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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  pl'^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— raesdai^,  April  11, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  HI,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Illinois. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
life  and  work,  and  strength  with  which  to 
do  it.  We  thank  Thee,  too,  for  comrades 
of  earth's  pilgrimage  with  whom  we  have 
lived  and  labored,  by  whom  life  has  been 
enriched,  and  the  Nation's  welfare  en- 
hanced. We  remember  in  gratitude  Thy 
servant,  James  Francis  Byrnes,  who  has 
"kept  the  faith,  finished  his  course,  and 
now  rests  from  his  labors."  May  we  un- 
dertake our  tasks  in  the  spirit  of  selfless 
service  and  imrestrained  devotion  which 
was  his.  May  something  of  his  gentle 
ways,  his  cultural  depth,  his  hiunan  sen- 
sitivity, and  his  imtriotic  pride  be  im- 
planted in  us  and  expressed  in  our  daily 
lives  until  for  us  the  shadows  lengthen, 
the  evening  comes,  the  busy  world  is 
hushed,  the  fever  of  life  is  over,  and 
our  work  is  done.  Then  in  Thy  mercy 
grant  us  a  safe  lodging,  a  holy  rest,  and 
peace  at  the  last,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting simdry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  10,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  697,  704,  705,  706,  707,  and  711. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  peo  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  tl.  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Aolai  Ste* 
VENSON  m,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellendeii, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chsiir  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


~-> 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
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MANDATORY  INSPECTION  OP  RAB- 
BITS SLAUGHTERED  FOR  HUMAN 
POOD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1943)  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory inspection  of  rabbits  slaughtered  for 
human  food,   and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment  on  page  3,  line  11,  after 
the  word  "to",  strike  out  "January"  and 
insert  "July";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  except 
as  provided  In  section  2  of  this  Act,  aU  the 
penalties,  terms,  and  other  provisions  In  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act    (71   Stat 
441;  21  U.S.C.  451-470)  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable (1)  to  domestic  rabbits,  the  carcasses 
of   such   rabbits,    and    parts    and   products 
thereof,  and  to  the  establishments  In  which 
domestic  rabbits  are  slaughtered  or  In  which 
the  carcasses,  or  parts  or  products  thereof, 
are  processed,  (2)  to  all  persons  who  slaugh- 
ter domestic  rabbits  or  prepare  or  handle  the 
carcasses  of  such  rabbits  or  parts  or  products 
thereof,  and  (3)  to  all  other  persons  who  per- 
form any  act  relating  to  domestic  rabbits  or 
the  carcasses  of  such  rabbits  or  parts  or  prod- 
ucts thereof,  and  who  would  be  subject  to 
such  provisions  if  such  acts  related  to  poultry 
or  the  carcasses  of  poultry,  or  parts  or  prod- 
ucts thereof;  and  such  provisions  shall  apply 
m  the  same  teanner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  such  provisions  apply  with  respect  to  poiU- 
try  and  the  carcasses  of  poultry,  and  parts 
and  products  thereof,  and  to  persons  who 
perform  acts  relating  to  poultry,  the  carcasses 
of  poultry,  or  parts  or  products  thereof. 

Sec.  2.    (a)    The  provisions  In  paragraph 
{a)(4)    of  section   9,   paragraph    (a)(2)    of 


section  15,  and  secUon  29  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  domestic  rabbits  or  the  carcasses 
of  such  rabbits,  or  parts  or  products  thereof. 
The  two-year  period  specified  In  paragraph 
(c)  (1)  of  section  5  of  such  Act  and  the  pe- 
riods contemplated  by  paragraph  (c)  (4)  of 
such  section  shall  commence  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  hereof,  with  respect  to  domes- 
tic rabbits  and  the  carcasses  of  such  rab- 
bits, and  parts  and  products  thereof;  and  in 
applying  the  volume  provisions  In  paragraphs 
(c)  (3)  and  (c)  (4)  of  section  16  of  such  Act, 
the  volimie  restrictions  applicable  to  turkeys 
shall  apply  to  rabbits. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  wherever  the  term  "poultry"  is  used 
In  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  such 
term  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  domestic 
rabbits; 

(2)  wherever  the  term  "poultry  products" 
Is  used  In  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act,  such  term  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
rabbit  product;  and 

(3)  the  reference  to  domesticated  bird  In 
section  4(e)  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  shall  be  deemed  to  ref  en  to  domestic 
rabbit. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  becoifae  effective 
upon  enactment,  except  that  no  person  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  prior 
to  July  1,  1972,  unless  such  person  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act  applies  for  and  receives 
inspection  for  the  processing  for  commerce 
(as  defined  In  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act)  of  domestic  rabbits  or  the  carcasses 
of  such  rabbits,  or  parts  or  products  thereof, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  Act. 
Any  person  who  voluntarily  appUee  for  and 
receives  such  inspection  after  enactment 
hereof  shall  be  subject,  on  and  after  the  date 
he  commences  to  receive  such  Inspection,  to 
aU  of  the  provisions  (Including  penalties)  of 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  as  ap- 
pUed  hereby  In  relation  to  dcMneetic  rabbits 
the  carcasses  of  such  rabbits,  and  parts  and 
products  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  hereof  shall  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  application  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  in  relation  to  poul- 
try, poultry  carcasses,  and  parts  and  products 
thereof. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-728).  explaining  the  puiposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  bin  would  make  rabbit  meat  Inspec- 
tion mandatory,  at  Federal  cost,  by  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  to  rabbits  and  rabbit  products. 
The  committee  amendment  would  extend 
the  time  when  any  person  would  Involuntar- 
ily become  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
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bill  to  July  1,  1972,  since  the  date  set  out 
In  tbe  bill,  January  1,  1072,  Is  now  past.  Any 
person  who  desired  to  apply  for  and  receive 
inspection  before  that  date  could  do  so. 

COST   KSTIMATS 

In  accordance  with  section  262  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the  com- 
mittee estimates  the  costs  which  would  be 
incurred  for  carrying  out  the  bill  would  be 
scmethlng  less*  than  (93,000  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  about  (154,000  in  fiscal  1973, 
$162,000  In  fiscal  1974.  $170,000  In  fiscal  1975, 
$178,000  la  fiscal  1976,  and  $186,000  In  flacal 
1977.  This  estimate  concurs  with  the  esti- 
mate furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  following  letter:  ♦ 

DEPAKTMENT   of    AORICTTLTtmE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  25,  1972. 
Hon.  Htrman  E.  Talmaogk, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Deas  Mb.  Chaixmait:  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  a  report  on  S.  1943,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mandatory  Inspection  of  rabbits 
slaughtered  for  human  food,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Department  does  not  oppose  enact- 
ment o>f  this  bill. 

An  estimated  20  to  30  million  pounds  of 
rabbits  are  consiuned  each  year.  Commercial 
output  of  processed  rabbit  meat  is  estimated 
at  about  4  million  fryers  annually,  while  hob- 
by f>roducers  raise  another  4  to  8  million  rab- 
bits which  they  often  sell  Ipcally. 

Based  on  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  Con- 
siuner  and  Marketing  Service,  a  total  of  29 
plants  could  oome  under  Inspection  provided 
for  In  the  bill.  First  year  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1972  (based  on  6  months'  operation)  would 
i^proxlmate  $93,000  (including  one-time 
training  activities) .  Costs  for  program  opera- 
tions would  approximate  $154,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  $162,000  for  fiscal  year  1974;  $170,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1975:  and  $178,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  The  sxirvey  covered  two  plants  now 
under  voliintary  Federal  Inspection,  one 
which  has  been  surveyed  as  the  first  step 
toward  applying  for  voluntary  Federal  in- 
spection, 14  plants  iinder  State  Inspection, 
and  12  additional  plants  which  are  not  now 
Inspected  by  Federal  or  State  agencies. 

Of  these  29  plants,  17  (three  having  volun- 
tary Federal  inspection  and  14  having  State 
lnsi>ection)  oould  probably  qualify  for  the 
mandatory  Inspection  program.  The  remain- 
ing 12  plants  probably  would  meet  the 
criteria  for  exemption  as  listed  In  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  91-190,  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C),  attached  is  a  statement  on 
the  impact  this  proposed  bill  would  have 
on  the  qtiality  of  the  environment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

J.  PHn.  Camfbxll, 

Under  Secretary. 

USDA  Environmental  Statxkznt 

(Prepared  in  accordance  with  section  102(2) 
(C)  of  Public  Law  91-190) 

Title  of  statement:  S.  1943,  a  bill  "To  pro- 
vide for  the  mandatcM'y  inspection  of  rabbits 
slaughtered  for  human  food,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Nature  of  legislation  or  action:  Enabling 
legislation. 

BACKCaotTND 

The  raising  and  processing  of  domestic 
rabbits  as  an  added  source  of  meat  in  tbe  diet 
is  a  growing  industry.  Consumers  of  this 
product  do  not  always  have  the  assurance 
that  it  is  wholesome,  unadulterated  and  cor- 
rectly labeled.  This  assurance  Is  presently 
given  on  meat  and  poultry  products. 

At  the  present  time  inspection  la  available 
for  the  processing  of  rabbits  under  a  volim- 


tary  program  in  which  the  processor  pays 
for  the  inspection  services  provided.  The 
added  cost  of  Inspection  is  passed  on  to  tbe 
consumer.  This  bill  would  make  the  inspec- 
tion of  rabbit  processing  mandatory  and  as- 
sure the  uniform  certification  of  the  whole- 
someness  of  all  rabbit  products  offered  the 
consumer,  and  shifts  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer.  • 

ENVntONMENTAL    IMPACT 

The  proposed  bill  will  apply  to  the 
slaughter,  preparation  and  handling,  and  the 
disposal  of  condemned  carcasses  and  parts  In 
processing  establishments  preparing  domestic 
rabbits  for  intrastate,  as  >vell  as  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  The  processing  vraste 
from  these  establishments  could  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of  the  human  environment. 

The  grant  of  inspection  would  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  use  of  potable  water  and 
of  a  waste  disposal  system  acceptable  to  or 
certified  by  the  State  or  local  authorities  as 
not  violating  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards as  required  by  section  21(b)L  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

FAVORABLE   ENVIRONMENTAL   EITECTS 

The  most  significant  favorable  effect  at  this 
time  is  the  providing  for  wholesome  products 
from  all  plants  under  inspection  and  the 
utilization  of  the  authority  In  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  control  the 
operations  of  rabbit  processing  establish- 
ments through  the  granting  of  inspection, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Inspection  should 
there  be  entry  of  a  Judgment  that  the  plant 
has  operated  in  violation  of  applicable  water 
quality  standards. 

Adverse  environmental  effects  which  can- 
not be  avoided:  There  are  no  adverse  effects 
of  this  bUl. 

ALTXBNATTVB   TO   TBI    PROPOSED    ACTION 

The  adverse  environmental  effects  of  op- 
erations of  the  regulated  Indusrtry  can  be 
mimmlzed  by  utilization  of  all  presently  ex- 
isting authorities  to  refuse  or  withdraw  in- 
spection when  applicable  environmental  re- 
quirements are  not  met.  Section  21  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  provides 
some  authority  for  such  actions,  and  the 
regulations  promulgated  under  this  bill 
would  provide  for  the  exercise  of  such 
authority. 

The  proposed  action  Is  administrative. 

RELATIONSHIP  BXTWXXN  LOCAL  SBOBT-TEBM 
XrSSS  OF  MAN'S  ENVIBONMENT  AND  THE  MAIN- 
TENANCE OF  LONC-TERM  PRODUCTIVITT 

The  Short-term  benefit  or  immediate  effect 
of  the  bill  would  be  to  strengthen  health 
protection  for  consumers  of  rabbit  products. 

The  long-term  benefits  will  be  to  further 
reduce  the  possibility  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  rabbit  products  entering  human 
food  channels,  and  to  build  the  consumer's 
confidence  In  the  Nation's  food  supply,  there- 
by, benefiting  the  legitimate  operator  while 
discouraging  Illegal,  undesirable  practices. 
Further,  long-term  benefits  will  be  of  assist- 
ance in  the  prompt  correction  of  environ- 
mental pollution  problems. 

Irreversible  or  Irretrievable  commitment  of 
resources:  None. 

Consultation  with  appropriate  Federal 
agencies:  Not  applicable. 

Reviewed  by  State  and  local  agencies  de- 
velc^lng  and  enforcing  environmental  stand- 
ards:   (See  Environmental  Impact). 


CLEAN  WATERS  FOR  AMERICA 
WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  210)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation deslsnatlns  the  last  full  calen- 
dar week  in  May  of  1972  as  "Clean  Wa- 
ters for  America  Week"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 


iag,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  continuous 
program  for  the  control  and  elimination  of 
water  pollution  and  related  problems,  and  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  such  need,  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  last  full  calendar  week  In  May 
of  1972  as  "Clean  Waters  for  America  Week", 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-735),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clean  Waters  fob  Amebica  Week 


The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  last 
full  calendar  week  in  May  of  1972  as  "Clean 
Waters  for  America  Week." 

STATEMENT 

The  Congress  has  passed  an  impressive 
number  of  laws  for  action  programs  to  do 
something  about  Improving  our  environ- 
ment. Recently  the  National  Environment 
Policy  Act — Public  Law  91-190,  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President.  This  act  declares 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment 
to  create  and  maintain  conditions  under 
which  man  and  nature  can  exist  In  produc- 
tive harmony.  Title  I  states: 

"E%ph  person  should  enjoy  a  healthful 
environment  and  has  a  responslblltly  to  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  environment." 

The  lesMlershlp  of  the  Congress  has  been 
particularly  strong  on  legislation  for  water 
quality  and  productivity.  The  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1966 — Public  Law  89-234 — was  a  land- 
mark law,  establishing  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration.  It  called 
for  the  States  to  set  standards  based  on  fed- 
erally promulgated  criteria.  After  4  years  of 
scientific  study  and  river  basin  planning,  the 
Nation  is  making  the  hard  choices  and  com- 
mitting the  funds  to  meet  these  standards. 
The  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
authorized  matching  fvmds  to  local  govern- 
ments for  sewage  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion. Other  acts  have  authorized  and  funded 
the  extensive  works  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Through  annual  authorizations,  the  Con- 
gress has  maintained  a  strong  research  and 
development  effort  in  the  desalting  of  sea 
water  and  brines.  The  Water  Resources  Act — 
Public  Law  89-80 — established  river  basin 
commissions  and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil. Public  Law  90-616  set  in  motion  a  6-year 
mtenslve  review  of  tbe  entire  water  prob- 
lem by  the  National  Water  Commission. 
These  diverse  efforts  assure  steady  progress 
but  there  are  many  facets  to  the  water  re- 
source Issue  and  water  quality  is  only  one 
part  of  the  broadening  interest  in  tbe  en- 
vironment. 

Priorities  must  be  set  and  the  emphasis 
of  limited  revenues  and  manpower  placed  on 
the  most  critical  natiiral  resource  areas.  The 
committee  believes  that  water  Is  at  the  top  of 
the  list  and  that  we  should  periodically  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  Importance  of  water 
while  we  are  recognizing  and  appreciating  the 
more  subtle  and  particular  Interactions  of 
man  and  bis  surroundings.  That  is  why  It  is 
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fitting  to  set  aside  a  time  especially  to  ex- 
amine the  status  of  water  resources  and  the 
quality  of  our  streams,  lakes,  and  reservoirs. 
All  are  well  aware  of  the  enormous  require- 
ments of  a  modern  industrial  society  for  wa- 
ter. ■X'he  laws  we  have  established  Implement 
a  national  policy  of  multiple  use. 

Pollution  must  be  corrected  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  most  larger  river  systems  and  es- 
tuaries of  the  eMt  coast.  Water  supply  crises 
are  always  hovering  over  New  York  City  and 
the  Pacific  Southwest.  The  great  Increase  in 
boating  recreation  threatens  to  overwhelm 
the  recent  development  of  Inland  reservoirs 
and  lakes.  Enormous  grovrth  In  electric  power 
generation  produces  corresponding  quanti- 
ties of  waste  heat  which  Is  largely  dissipated 
in  surface  waters,  changing  the  ecology  of 
the  river  or  bay. 

Thus,  the  observation  of  Clean  Waters  for 
America  Week  should  dramatize  the  very  real 
accomplishments  of  the  past,  the  Importance 
of  water  resource  planning  for  the  future, 
and  the  urgency  with  which  we  mtist  attack 
some  present  day  pollution  problems. 

The  Federal  Government  is  well  organized 
to  participate  in  such  an  event.  The  Water 
Resources  Council  coordinates  most  of  the 
agencies  with  responsibilities  for  water 
quality  and  the  many  uses  of  our  rivers,  lakes, 
and  ocean  areas.  All  departments  should  con- 
tribute imaginative  suggestions  for  Clean 
Waters  for  America  Week  activities.  There 
should  be  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation of  young  persons.  The  demonstration 
of  successful  water  management  is  important 
to  sustain  taxpayer  support  for  the  contin- 
uing programs  and  projects  ahecul. 

Accordingly  the  committee  recommends  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 210,  without  amendment. 


NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  563)  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last 
Friday  of  April  1972  as  "National  Arbor 
Day." 

ONE    HUNDREliTH    ANIiUAL   ARBOR   DAT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
significant  celebration  occurs  in  Ne- 
braska City,  Nebr.,  on  April  22-23.  It  will 
be  the  100th  annual  observance  of  Arbor 
Day.  Nebraskans  will  gather  from  all 
over  the  State  and  dignitaries  will  de- 
scend on  Nebraska  City  from  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  to  participate  in  this  worthy 
celebration  and  honor  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  started  it,  J.  Sterling  Morton. 

This  Senator  has  spoken  many  times 
to  this  body  about  Arbor  Day.  I  have 
done  so  in  the  sincere  belief  that  the  an- 
nual observance  which  represented  our 
Nation's  very  first  efiforts  at  conservation 
is  not  taken  nearly  seriously  enough  by 
Americans  in  this  day  and  age. 

Yet  the  principles  espoused  by  Mr. 
Morton  and  his  idea  that  all  Americans 
set  aside  one  day  each  spring  to  plant 
trees  are  much-needed  principles  today. 
If  we  can  return  to  widespread  practice 
of  them,  they  will  stand  us  in  good  stead 
in  our  current  effort  to  protect  and  re- 
store our  environment. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  was  a  newspaper 
publisher,  horticulturist,  and  effective 
public  servant.  He  conceived  the  idea  for 
Arbor  Day  as  he  contemplated  Nebras- 
ka's tireless  plains  after  he  had  moved 
from  Michigan  to  Nebraska  City. 

He  went  on  to  become  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Territory,  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  under  President 
Grover  Cleveland,  but  of  all  his  selfless 
contributions  to  his  State  and  Nation, 
the  one  for  which  he  is  best  remembered 
is  his  inauguration  of  the  annual  Arbor 
Day  observance. 
In  1872  Mr.  Morton  told  Nebraskans: 
K  every  farmer  in  Nebraska  will  plant  out 
and  cultivate  an  orchard  and  a  flower  gar- 
den, together  with  a  few  fewest  trees,  this 
will  become  mentally  and  morally  the  best 
agricultural  state  In  the  Union. 

Nebraskans  responded  to  his  call  for 
Arbor  Day  by  planting  more  than  1 
million  trees  the  first  year.  Within  16 
years  after  his  mass  tree  planting  day 
had  become  an  official  State  observance, 
more  than  600  million  trees  had  been 
planted  and  100,000  acres  of  forest  had 
been  created  on  the  once-barren  Ne- 
braskan  plains. 

The  idea  of  Arbor  Day  spread  quickly 
beyond  Nebraska's  boundaries  and  with- 
in a  very  few  years,  more  than  35  States 
conducted  their  own  observance.  Today 
Arbor  Day  is  celebrated  by  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  Florida  and  West  Vir- 
ginia have  2  Arbor  Days  each  year.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
have  adopted  the  celebration.  Among 
other  countries.  Arbor  Day  is  com- 
memorated in  England,  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, British  West  Indies,  South  Africa. 
New  Zealand,  France.  Mexico,  Norway 
Russia,  Japan  and  China. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  in  a  comprehensive  and  ex- 
cellent review  of  Arbor  Day  2  years  ago, 
the  holiday  has  assumed  a  pro  forma 
posture  in  too  many  places.  While  Ne- 
braskans continue  to  observe  the  day 
vigorously  and  reemphaslze  the  conser- 
vation principles  which  it  espouses,  the 
urbanization  of  our  society  has  led  to  a 
general  and  most  unfortunate  deem- 
phasis  of  Arbor  Day  on  a  national  basis. 

This  is  regrettable.  One  of  our  chief 
national  concerns  is  our  deteriorating 
environment.  We  are  desperately  seek- 
ing effective  means  of  restoring  our  once 
great  heritage  of  natural  resources.  We 
have  in  J.  Sterling  Morton's  concept  of 
Arbor  Day  one  of  the  most  valuable 
weapons  in  our  environmental  struggle, 
if  only  we  will  return  to  serious  pursuit 
of  his  principles. 

It  is  imderstandable  that  Arbor  Day 
does  not  seem  as  important  to  our  high- 
ly-urbanized society  as  it  once  did  to 
our  pioneer  forefathers.  Millions  who 
live  and  work  in  the  asphalt  acres  of  our 
cities  have  little  or  no  space  to  plant 
trees.  But  it  is  precisely  the  nature  of 
our  society  today  which  places  on  us  a 
greater  requirement  than  ever  to  ob- 
serve Arbor  Day  seriously  and  follow  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Morton  more  scrupu- 
lously than  we  have  been. 

The  New  York  Times  offers  a  most  con- 
vincing argument  for  making  Arbor  Day 
a  national  holiday.  With  such  official 
sanction,  the  day  would  once  again  re- 
capture the  imagination  and  vision  of  the 
Nation  as, it  did  a  century  ago.  It  would 
become  one  of  the  most  effective  stimuli 
to  a  unified  national  approach  to  our 
environmental  goals. 

This  Senator  concurs  wholehearted- 
ly with  that  thought  so  well  expressed 


by  the  Times.  I  have  in  the  past  submit- 
ted to  this  body  resolutions  which  would 
proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  April  each 
year  as  National  Arbor  Day,  thus  elevat- 
ing this  annual  observance  to  the  nation- 
al status  which  it  so  well  deserves  and 
which  is  needed  to  increase  its  effective- 
ness as  a  rallying  point  for  sound  prin- 
ciples of  conservation,  and  again  submit- 
ted such  a  resolution  this  year.  I  urge 

my  colleagues  to  consider  it  carefully 

not  just  as  a  matter  of  pride  for  my  State 
of  Nebraska,  which  of  course  it  is — but 
as  a  valuable  tool  in  our  struggle  to  re- 
store our  environment,  a  tool  which  can 
be  even  more  valuable  if  it  is  given  the 
official  sanction  which  would  come  from 
status  as  a  national  holiday. 

Because  the  article  so  well  expresses 
the  problem  confronting  us  today.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  New  York  Times  article  on  Arbor 
Day,  printed  on  April  19,  1970.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.        ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:^ 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  19.   1970) 

What  Became  of  Arbor  D/it? 

(By  Richard  Relnhardt) 

Two  great  holidays  of  American  origin 
outshine  all  others  In  their  freedom  from 
chauvinism,  sectarianism  and  commercial  ex- 
ploitation. 

One  is  Thanksgiving,  a  feast  of  brother- 
hood and  gratitude  based  upon  a  long  and 
honorable  historic  tradlUon.  The  other  is  a 
neglected,  ridiculed,  almost  forgotten  festival 
caUed  Arbor  Day.  which  celebrates  human 
kinship  with  the  living  earth.  Of  all  our 
major  anniversaries.  Arbor  Day  is  the  least 
known  and  least  respected,  although  it  prob- 
ably Is  the  most  significant  of  all  holidays  in 
an  era  of  destructive  technology,  irretriev- 
able waste  and  the  dark  stain  of  poisons  In 
the  air  and  water. 

Unlike  the  general  run  of  civic  and  re- 
ligious celebrations.  Arbor  Day  was  the  de- 
liberate creation  of  one  man,  a  Nebraska 
newspaper  publisher  named  Julius  Sterling 
Morton.  It  was  Morton's  happy  notion,  in- 
spired by  ancient  European  and  Middle  East- 
ern folkways,  to  devote  a  day  each  spring  to 
mass  treeplanting.  During  hu  long  career  as 
a  horticulturist,  editorial  vwiter  and  poUtl- 
cian,  he  succeeded  in  spreading  this  idea  to 
several  dozen  states  and  a  handful  of  foreign 
countries. 

Morton  first  gave  evidence  of  his  zeal  for 
forestry  in  1854,  when  he  moved  from  his 
boyhood  home  In  Michigan  to  the  treeless 
prairies  of  Nebraska.  Taking  squatter's  rights 
on  160  acres  of  naked  loam  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Missouri  River,  he  buUt  a  four-room 
house  for  his  young  wife  and  almost  im- 
mediately began  planting  slips  and  seeds. 
Within  a  few  years  he  had  surrounded  the 
cottage  with  a  Jungle  of  shade  trees,  shrub- 
bery and  vines  and  was  using  the  columns  of 
his  Nebraska  City  News  to  urge  his  neighbors 
to  get  busy  with  their  own  landscaping 
projects. 

With  his  friend,  Robert  W.  Furnas,  who 
had  started  a  large  orchard  in  nearby  Brown- 
vlUe,  Morton  toured  eastern  Nebraska  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  plant  fruit  trees.  It  was 
largely  to  the  credit  of  these  two  men  that 
the  area  became  an  Important  fruit-growing 
region. 

But  Morton's  enthusiasm  for  vegetation 
went  far  beyond  uses  of  commercial  agricul- 
ture. He  saw  treeplanting  as  a  communal 
function  with  social  and  educational  values. 
He  hounded  churches,  schools  and  clubs  to 
undertake  planting  projects,  and  he  came 
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up  with  the  suggestion  that  Nebraska  towns 
should  set  out  young  trees  to  commemorate 
Buch  notable  events  as  the  visit  of  a  distin- 
guished guest,  the  dedication  of  a  public 
building,  or  the  anniversary  of  a  respected 
leader. 

For  four  years — 1868  to  1861 — as  secretary 
of  the  Nebraska  Territory,  and  later  as  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mor- 
ton had  frequent  occasion  to  promulgate 
both  his  simple,  Jeffersonlan  faith  In  the  no- 
bility of  small  farmers  and  his  love  of  trees. 
He  seldom  passed  up  an  opportunity  to  state 
the  case; 

"If  every  farmer  in  Nebraska  will  plant  out 
and  cultivate  an  orchard  and  a  flower  gar- 
den, together  with  a  few  forest  trees,  this 
win  become  mentally  and  morally  the  best 
agricultural  state  In  the  Union." 

This  message  with  Its  calm  faith  In  the 
ultimate  virtue  of  hugging  close  to  the  earth 
was  balm  to  the  homesteaders  of  that  raw 
territory,  where  nature  was  harsh,  tillage 
was  difficult  and  failure  was  common.  When 
Morton  published  a  resolution  In  1872,  call- 
ing on  this  courageous  fellowship  of  farm- 
ers to  conduct  a  state-wide  day  of  tree- 
planting  in  early  April,  the  Nebraskans  re- 
sponded by  planting  something  over  a  mil- 
lion trees. 

Two  years  later  Morton's  friend,  Robert 
Furnas,  who  had  been  elected  Governor  of 
the  state,  proclaimed  April  8  the  official  Arbor 
Day.  With  this  authoritative  blessing,  the 
holiday  blossomed  into  Nebraska's  favorite 
public  event.  Over  the  next  16  years,  the 
people  of  the  state  planted  more  than  600 
million  trees  and  created  100,000  acres  of 
forest  on  the  once-open  plains.  The  Nebraska 
legislature  in  1885  oiade  Arbor  Day  a  legal 
holiday,  setting  it  on  the  date  of  Sterling 
Morton's  birthday,  April  22. 

Arbor  Day  spread  with  marvelous  speed. 
Kansas.  Tennessee,  Minnesota  and  Ohio 
quickly  adopted  the  idea.  By  1890,  35  states 
had  established  some  kind  of  Arbor  Day, 
each  one  picking  a  date  that  was  appropriate 
to  the  local  climate. 

Few  states  kept  Arbor  Day  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  did  Nebraska,  but  few  dared 
to  ignore  the  occasion.  Then  as  now,  the 
word  "conservation"  was  a  shibboleth.  The 
United  States  rapidly  was  changing  from  a 
rural  nation  of  small  farmers  into  an  urban 
nation  of  factory  workers,  and  this  senti- 
mental rural,  earth -centered  ceremony 
seemed  to  provide  a  link  with  the  past  and 
a  promise  for  the  future.  Cynical  legislators 
saw  this  harmless  holiday  as  a  sop  for  the 
worriers  who  were  already  complaining  about 
disappearing  forests  and  lost  wilderness.  Ar- 
bor Day?  Why  not?  How  much  easier  it  would 
be  to  plant  a  few  trees  new  once  a  year  than 
to  forbid  the  wanton  cutting  of  virgin  tim- 
ber. 

What  has  happened  to  Arbor  Day?  On 
paper  it  is  flourishing.  Every  state  in  the 
union  gives  it  some  form  of  official  sanction, 
two  states  (Nebraska  and  Utah)  make  It  a 
legal  holiday,  and  two  other  states  (Florida 
and  Wegt  Vlrglnta)  celebrate  It  twice  a  year. 
Elementary  school  classes  everywhere  set  out 
arborvitae  trees  along  the  parking  strip. 
Ladies  clubs  adorn  the  facades  of  telephone 
exchanges  and  state  and  Federal  tree  nurs- 
eries ship  out  millions  of  seedlings  to  be 
planted  in  windbreaks,  woodlots  and  erosion 
barriers. 

But  these  demonstrations  of  amateur  agri- 
culture do  not  add  up  to  a  great  national 
,  sentiment  for  the  stewardship  of  the  earth. 
They  are  only  ludicrous  parodies  of  a  pio- 
neer ritual  that  was  intended  to  seal  a  yearly 
covenant  with  nature  and  to  Inculcate  in 
young  and  old  a  reverence  for  the  earth  and 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  its  per- 
petual renewal. 

The  spirit  Is  gone  dormant.  Arbor  Day  Is 
a  sham.  It  goes  on,  year  after  year,  but  it 
no  longer  seems  important. 

Part  of  the  trouble  Is  that  Arbor  Day  be- 
gan  In  a  struggling,  frontier  society  that 


has  disappeared.  Once  the  buffalo  grass  had 
been  plowed  under  and  "village  adornment 
societies"  had  done  their  work  of  planting 
cotton  woods  and  elms  on  the  residential 
streets  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  Arbor 
Day  lost  its  compelling  urgency. 

Then,  too,  America  has  become  an  urixui 
nation.  Our  tastes  are  more  sophisticated. 
Family  picnics  at  the  country  fairgrounds  no 
longer  amuse  us.  On  holidays  we  drive  300 
to  400  miles  to  go  waterskllng.  Arbor  Day 
smacks  of  the  rural  past.  It  reminds  vis  of 
lukewarm  lemonade,  speeches  on  the  court- 
house steps.  Main  Street,  outhouses,  dialect 
Jokes  and  other  crudities  we  have  outgrown. 

The  saddest  reason  for  the  decline  of  Arbor 
Day  is  that  many  Americans  have  lost  their 
easy  confldence  in  the  posltlvlst  principles 
that  guided  Sterling  Morton  and  thousands 
of  tree-planting  conamlttees  since  his  time. 
Recent  history  has  given  ample  evidence  that 
the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful  do  not 
Inevitably  triumph.  The  faith  of  a  Nebraska 
editor  In  the  ultimate  progress  of  civilization 
through  the  promulgation  of  shade  trees  and 
flower  gardens  now  seems  blissfully  naive.  We 
have  learned  that  trees  grow  In  slums  and 
in  concentration  camps  and  on  battlefield. 
How  can  we  pretend  that  planting  trees  will 
guarantee  a  general  Improvement  In  the 
moral  quality  of  mankind? 

The  question  is  why  do  we  bother  to  keep 
Arbor  Day  on  the  calendar?  In  Its  present 
form.  It  Is  a  mockery  of  the  very  principles  it 
espouses.  It  would  be  worth  keeping  only  if 
it  could  be  revived  and  reestablished  as  a  na- 
tional day  of  homage  to  the  earth.  If  that 
should  happen,  Arbor  Day  could  tiecome  the 
most  in^ortant  holiday  In  the  year. 

There  are  reasons  to  think  this  observance 
would  be  welcomed  by  most  Americans.  The 
harshness  of  frontier  life  has,  in  a  sense,  re- 
turned to  this  richly  favored  continent.  In 
the  midst  of  luxuriant  technological  devel- 
opment,  we  flnd  ourselves  looklj^fTorward 
into  a  wasteland  as  dark  and  dry  as  any  that 
confronted  a  starving  immigrant  on  the  Great 
Plains.  Once  again,  we  are  confronted  by  the 
frailty  and  finite  limits  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment. 

It  would  do  us  spiritual  and  practical  good 
to  have  a  day  in  which  to  demonstrate  that 
we  are  not  helpless  to  save  ourselves  from 
this  crisis,  to  show  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are 
capable  of  sowing  as  well  as  reaping,  of  heal- 
ing as  well  as  hurting,  of  creating  as  well  as 
destroying.  Arbor  Day  would  be  a  pledge  to 
our  "children  that  we  will  not  let  the  world 
go  to  waste;  that  there  will.  Indeed,  be  blue 
skies,  greenery  and  clear  water,  and  that  trees 
will  endure. 

To  serve  this  object.  Arbor  Day  must  be- 
come a  legal,  national  holiday.  Past  efforts  to 
accomplish  this  have  failed,  but  It  is  time 
to  make  the  effort  again.  Even  if  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  a  date  to  suit  all  climates,  a  date 
could  be  chosen  that  will  satisfy  a  majority 
of  states.  April  22,  Morton's  birthday,  might 
well  be  as  suitable  as  any. 

When  p.  date  has  jeen  chosen.  Arbor  Day 
could  be  called  each  year  by  Presidential 
proclamation,  as  is  Thanksgiving.  The  Presi- 
dent could  appoint  a  national  committee  to 
advise  him  on  programs  of  environmental 
concern  that  can  be  undertaken  as  Arbor  Day 
projects.  The  committee  could  coordinate 
state  and  local  projects  so  that  the  Impact 
of  Arbor  Day  would  be  immediate,  conspicu- 
ous and  exemplar. 

Above  all.  the  pattern  of  Arbor  Day  activi- 
ties must  change  ,to  suit  the  mood  and  man- 
ners of  today.  This  holiday  Is  too  Important 
to  be  laid  out  and  embalmed  in  a  19th-cen- 
tury costume.  Arbor  Day  needs  a  fresh  array 
of  ceremonial  symbols,  an  infusion  of  new 
Ideas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  urgie  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  "563,  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Presiaiht  to  proclaim  the  last  Pri' 


day  in  April  1972  as  "National  Arbor 
Day."  This  bill  is  identical  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  205,  which  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year. 

Action  at  this  time  by  Congress  on  this 
resolution  is  especially  timely,  as  this 
April  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
original  founding  of  Arbor  Day  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  in  1872. 

Arbor  Day  was  originally  conceived  by 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  who,  as 
a  concerned  conservationist  aware  of  the 
need  and  value  of  trees  in  preserving  and 
protecting  soil,  initiated  a  statewide  tree- 
planting  contest.  The  successful  program 
encouraged  each  citizen  to  plant  as  many 
trees  as  possible.  On  that  1  day  a  century 
ago,  more  than  1  million  trees  were 
planted  in  Nebraska.  Interestingly,  with- 
in 20  years,  100,000  acres  of  wasteland 
were  turned  into  forests.  Since  that  time, 
many  States  have  continued  to  recognize 
Arbor  Day  with  statewide  programs.  Most 
common  are  school  programs  and  indi- 
vidual classroom  projects. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  outstanding  and 
continued  work  of  those  members  of  all 
national  said  State  associations  and  orga- 
nizations who  have  ^tively  supported 
this  legislation  passed  today.  I  especially 
wish  to  commend  and  acknowledge  a 
citizen  of  my  State,  Mr.  Harry  Banker, 
of  West  Orange,  N.J.,  who,  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Committee  for  National 
Arbor  Day,  has  dedicated  great  time  and 
energy  to  establishing  a  National  Arbor 
Day.  Mr.  Banker's  personal  interest  in 
this  worthy  observance  dates  back  for 
^arly  26  years,  during  which  time,  as 
Jersey  State  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Arbor  Day  Committee,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  encouraging  our  State 
legislature  to  adopt  an  annual  State  ob- 
servance of  Arbor  Day.  My  appreciation 
for  an  outstanding  accomplishment  goes 
out  to  Mr.  Banker  and  all  those  who  have 
worked  closely  with  him. 

I  also  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  Senators  Hruska  and  Mc- 
Clellan  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tions for  their  efforts  in  this  regard. 
Senator  Hruska 's  personal  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  Arbor  Day  is  most  impres- 
sive and  his  help  in  this  matter  was 
enormous. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  time  of  great 
need  for  national  concern  for  our  envi- 
ronment and  with  the  growing  awareness 
of  the  serious  problem  facing  this  coun- 
try, I  believe  that  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Arbor  Day  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  preserving  this  Nation's  natural 
resources  and  in  protecting  our  trees  and 
forests.  By  proclaiming  a  national  ob- 
servance, all  citizens  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  com- 
mitment to  preserving  and  improving  our 
ecology. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  quickly  sign  this  resolution 
into  law  so  that  all  Americans  may  ap- 
propriately observe  April  28,  1972,  as 
"National  Arbor  Day." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-736),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Arbor  Dat 

PXJRP08B 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1972  "National  Arbor  Day"  and  to  caU 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

BTATEMKNT 

This  resolution  would  be  a  timely  begin- 
ning for  this  decade  during  which  we  all 
hope  Increased  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  en- 
vironmental and  conservation  problems.  With 
the  growing  awarenees  today  of  the  en- 
vlrormjent  and  the  need  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve oiur  natural  resources,  passage  of  the 
Arbor  Day  resolution  will  serve  to  stimulate 
public  appreciation  of  our  trees  and  forests. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and 
that  proclaiming  the  last  Friday  of  April  1972 
as  "National  Arbor  Day"  will  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
environmental  and  conservation  problems 
facing  the  Nation.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee reconmiends  favorable  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  663,  without  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FATHER'S  DAY 


The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  687)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
third  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as 
"Father's  Day"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-737).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
me  measure.  There  being  no  objection, 
the  excerpt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
third  Sunday  In  June  of  each  year  as  Father's 
Day. 

STATKMXNT 

The  (Congress  enacted  PubUc  Law  450  in 
1966  officially  proclaiming  Simday  June  19 
of  that  year  as  Father's  Day.  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress, Public  Law  695,  the  act  of  December 
28.  1970,  authorized  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  third  Sunday  In  June  1971  as 
"Father's  Day."  No  resolution  permanently 
recognizing  Father's  Day  has  been  passed  al- 
though Mother's  Day  has  been  recognized  on 
a  continuing  basis  since  May  8,  1914. 

No  sound  reason  appears  why  similar  rec- 
ognition 8(hould  not  be  accorded  Father's  Day 
In  view  of  the  burdens  and  re^onslbilitles 
placed  upon  them  during  these  trying  times. 

The  committee  therefore  is  of  the  (pinion 
that  this  resolution  has  a  meritorious  pva- 
poee  and  will  accord  fathers  the  recognition 
they  deserve.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
recommends  favorable  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  687,  without  amendment. 


NATIONAL  CHECK  YOUR  VEHXCLE 
EMISSIONS  MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1095)  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  1972  as  "National  Check 
Your  Vehicle  Emissions  Month." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  by  Senator  Hartke 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  the  Sen- 
ate pass  H.J.  Res.  1096.  That  resolution  Is 
identical  to  S.J.  Res.  156  which  I  Introduced 
on  September  16,  1971.  The  essence  of  the 
resolution  is  to  designate  the  month  of  April 
as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle  Emissions 
Month". 

Although  I  had  hoped  for  earlier  passage 
of  the  resolution,  nonetheless,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  has  Joined  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  send  to  the  President 
this  timely  resolution  to  call  for  a  voluntary 
public  effort  to  decrease  pollution  caused  by 
automobile  emissions. 

Since  time  is  of  the  essence,  hopefully  the 
President  will  act  expeditiously  on  the  reso- 
lution. Prompt  action  will  reinforce  current 
efforts  to  Implement  the  resolution.  Presently 
substantial  efforts  are  being  made  In  that 
direction.  In  addition  to  massive  support 
from  the  service  Industry  press  many  con- 
sumer magazines  have  donated  advertising 
space  to  support  the  effort.  State  and  local 
ecology  groups  have  expressed  considerable 
Interest  and  have  Indicated  their  support  in 
any  way  possible. 

As  the  Judiciary  Committee  report  stated, 
the  program  conducted  during  this  month 
win  have  four  main  goals. 

First,  to  publicize  to  the  American  people 
the  message  that  they  have  a  responsibility 
to  keep  their  automobiles  in  the  best  possi- 
ble running  condition  in  order  to  help  clean 
up  the  air; 

Second,  to  teach  garagemen  and  mechan- 
ics how  to  check  engines  to  ascertain  amount 
and  type  of  emissions  and  their  causes; 

Third,  to  convince  dealers  and  service  sta- 
tion owners  to  offer  free  clean  air  engine  di- 
agnosis; and 

Fourth,  to  urge  the  American  people  to 
bring  their  automobiles  in  for  this  diagnosis. 

There  are  those  who  have  stated  that  the 
call  for  a  voluntary  effort  cannot  be  the 
American  way  to  reduce  air  pollution.  I  dis- 
agree with  that  contention.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  voluntary  nature  of  this  resolution 
will  exhibit  our  collective  resolve  to  reduce 
air  pollution.  Many  citizens  have  railed 
against  air  pollution,  and  this  resolution  pro- 
vides them  with  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  decrease  pollution. 

Hopefully  this  resolution  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  commitment  to  eliminate  the  un- 
necessary pollution  caused  by  vehicle  emis- 
sions. I  am  optimistic  about  the  results  of 
"National  Check  Your  Vehicle  Emissions 
Month,"  and  intend  to  work  to  make  this  an 
annual  and  ongoing  project  to  encourage 
every  motorist  to  make  the  battle  against  air 
pollution  a  very  personal  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-738),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  mesisure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

/' 


pnxposB 
The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
month  of  AprU  1972  as  "National  Check  Your 
Vehicle  Emissions  Month." 

VTATKICKNT 

House  Joint  Resolution  1095  authorlzee 
and  requests  the  President  to  proclaim  AprU 
1972  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle  Emis- 
sions Month"  and  call  upon  the  motorists 
and  automotive  Industry  of  the  United  States 
to  take  appropriate  steps  during  this  month 
to  reduce  substantially  air  pollution  from 
motor  vehicles. 

The  program  conducted  during  this  month 
would  have  four  main  goals : 

First,  to  publicize  to  the  American  people 
the  message  that  they  have  a  responsibility 
to  keep  their  automobiles  In  the  best  possible 
ruimlng  condition  In  order  to  help  clean  up 
the  air; 

Second,  to  teach  garagemen  and  mechanics 
how  to  check  engines  to  ascertain  amount 
and  type  of  emissions,  and  their  cause; 

Third,  to  convince  dealers  and  service  sta- 
tion owners  to  offer,  free,  clean  air  engine 
diagnosis;  and 

Fourth,  to  urge  the  American  people  to 
bring  their  automobiles  In  for  this  diagnosis. 

The  program  has  full  Indxistry  support  at 
every  level  and  many  State  governments  have 
Indicated  their  backing  of  the  effort.  An  ad 
hoc  committee  to  support  a  Presidential 
proclamation  designating  April  1972  as  "Na- 
tional Check  Your  Vehicle  Emissions  Month" 
has  been  formed. 

Its  members  are :  James  E.  Bates,  Ignition 
Manufacturers  Institute;  Dr.  B.  O.  Oower.. 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co.;  Gerry  Haddon,  Motor 
Age  magazine;  Richard  D.  Kudner,  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plug  Co.;  Frank  McGonagle, 
Pram  Corp.;  Arthiu*  H.  Nellen,  Jr.,  Car  Care 
CouncU;  and  A.  J.  "Russ"  Russo,  Shell  OU 
Co. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  this  Is  a 
very  serloxis  effort  on  the  part  of  Industry  to 
conduct  a  voluntary  campaign  to  help  cut 
down  on  emission-caused  air  pollution.  In 
fact,  tests  have  indicated  that  simple  adjust- 
ments and  minor  tuneups  could  result  In  a 
minimum  of  15-  to  2S-percent  reduction  of 
automobile  air  pollution.  Furthermore,  ef- 
ficient engines  would.  In  the  long  run.  save 
motorists  money  through  Increased  engine 
life,  Improved  performance,  and  reduced  op- 
erating costs.  Trucking  and  bus  firms  woxild 
also  be  encouraged  to  participate.  The  broad- 
cast and  print  media  have  promised  to  do- 
nate free  time  and  space  to  publicize  the 
month. 

This  type  of  program  could  bring  an  even 
greater  reduction  in  air  pollution  than  would 
the  Federal  emission  standards  for  1975 
model  cars.  These  standards.  It  Is  estimated, 
will  bring  only  a  2-percent  reduction. 

Studies  In  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  Arizona, 
-and  California,  along  with  tests  conducted 
by  private  Industry,  show  that  emission  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  can  be 
reduced  by  Implementing  a  program  of  ve- 
hicle Inspections  and,  where  needed,  repairs. 
The  reductions  attainable  can  range  from  15 
to  68  percent. 

The  committee  is  very  optimistic  about  the 
results  of  the  programs  conducted  during 
National  Check  Your^ehlcle  Emlsslona 
Month  and  with  the  backing  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  it  can  become  an  an- 
nual affairs  'to  encoiuage  motorists  and  In- 
dustry to  Join  the  battle  against  automobile- 
caused  air  pollution.  ' 

Accordingly  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution  1095,  without  amendment. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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NATIONAL  SHUT-IN  DAY 


The  Senate  proSeeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (^.J.  Res.  208)  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  first 
Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as  "National 
Shut-in  Day." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
a  great  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  spend 
each  day  either  bedridden,  or  confined  to 
a  small  room.  These  are  the  Nation's 
shut-ins,  who,  because  of  old  age  or  ill- 
ness— or  both — suffer  a  loneliness  that 
sometimes  borders  on  the  unbearable. 

Too  many  of  these  people  have  foimd 
that  their  forced  solUude  has  been  ac- 
companied by  indifference  on  the  part  of 
friends  and  relatives  who  lead  normal, 
active  lives.  Too  many  of  our  shut-ins 
have  foimd  that  their  status  has  brought 
with  it  a  certain  kind  of  oblivion. 

In  order  to  call  attention  to  the  plight 
of  these  people,  I  introduced  Senate 
Journal  Resolution  208,  some  time  ago, 
which  directs  that  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation designate  the  first  Sunday  in 
June  of  each  year  as  National  Shut-in 
D^y.  The  resolution  seeks  to  have  citizens 
brighten  the  lives  of  the  shut-ins,  at  least 
on  this  one  day,  through  personal  visits. 

Mr.  President,  the  Americans  who  are 
now  confined  because  of  Ulness  or  old  age 
have,  in  the  past,  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  way  of  life.  They  have  been 
good  parents,  hard  workers,  and  con- 
cerned citizens.  Much  of  what  we  have 
today,  we  owe  to  the  efforts  of  these 
people. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  this  joint 
resolution,  and  hope  that  all  Americans 
will  help  to  lessen  the  solitude  of  shut- 
ins  by  observing  this  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Randolph)  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  sick  and  the  old  constitute 
an  often  neglected  segment  of  o\u:  people; 
and 

Whereas  many  sbut-ln  persons,  who  now 
suffer  the  oblivion  of  solitude  and  Indiffer- 
ence, have  In  the  past  contributed  greatly 
to  our  present  well-being,  by  being  good  par- 
ents, hard  workers,  and  concerned  citizens; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  other  hardship  more 
amenable  to  human  kindness  than  is  this 
problem  of  loneliness;  and 

Whereas  solitude  Icnows  no  social  or  racial 
barriers,  but  is  recognized  by  all  men  as  a 
cause  for  bitterness  and  heartbreals;  and 

Whereas  we,  as  individuals,  p>ossess  the  will 
to  change  our  indifference  to  consolation  and 
useful  concern:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  first  Sunday 
in  June  of  each  year  as  "National  Shut-In 
Day"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  by  visiting 
at  least  one  shut-in  person  on  this  special 
day  If  possible,  and  by  participating  in  other 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FORTHCOMING  TRIP  TO  CHINA  BY 
MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY  LEAD- 
ERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the  press 
has  reported,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  I  will  shortly  have  the  priv- 
ilege and  the  honor  of  visiting  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  so  well  stated,  we  will  go  to  look,  to 
listen,  to  observe,  and  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  for  us  to  do  in  order  to  widen 
and  to  Improve  commimications  between 
our  two  great  nations  and  its  people. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  we  go  at  the 
time  designated  in  order  to  accord  with 
the  convenience  of  our  host.  That  will 
necessitate  certain  absences  from  the 
Senate  which  I  regret  very  much,  but 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  fromNwest  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  an<t  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  will,  I  am  sure,  be  fully 
prepared  to  meet  the  various  responsi- 
bilities of  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  Senate — as,  indeed,  they  have  done 
so  well  during  the  time  they  have  held 
these  oflBces.  We  both  have  entire  con- 
fidence in  them. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  would  have  preferred, 
had  the  time  been  up  to  us,  to  have  gone 
during  the  Senate's  recess,  as  we  have 
been  concerned  about  attendance  of  Sen- 
ators at  sessions  of  the  Senate  this  year. 
It  is  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  be  ab- 
sent, as  we  have  consistently  made  that 
point. 

We  are,  however,  as  a  matter  involving 
the  policy  of  our  two  nations,  held  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  itinerary  and, 
therefore,  must  comply  with  develop- 
ments as  they  are  laid  down  for  us. 

I  hope  for  and  solicit  the  imderstand- 
ing  of  our  colleagues  during  this  time. 
Upon  our  return,  we  will  be  prepared  to 
report  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ACTION  IN  RE- 
SPONSE TO  INVASION  OF  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Communist  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
the  ultimate  and  logical  consequence  of 
their  long-term  strategy  of  aggression. 


Hanoi  has  since  1954  attempted  to  con- 
quer South  Vietnam  and,  more  recently, 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  by  subversion  and 
terrorism,  guerrilla  warfare  and  armed 
invasion.  All  such  attempts  have  failed. 
Now,  in  desperation,  they  themselves 
have  ripped  off  the  final  mask.  There  can 
no  longer  be  any  mistake  about  Hanoi's 
motives  or  its  goals  as  tanks  pour  across 
the  DMZ  in  a  display  of  naked  force. 
Nothing  less  than  the  complete  and  final 
subjugation  of  the  people  of  Indochina, 
beginning  with  South  Vietnam,  will  sat- 
isfy the  Hanoi  politburo's  appetite  for 
conquest. 

The  Russian -made  tanks  rolled  across 
much  more  than  the  DMZ;  they  rolled 
across  the  illusions  and  the  fantasies  and 
the  rhetoric  of  those  in  our  country — 
those  in  the  U.S.  Senate — who  have  ar- 
gued that  the  war  is  a  civil  war  among 
the  South  Vietnamese  themselves  and 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  want 
a  peaceful  world. 

The  Russian-made  transportable  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  with  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated radar  tracking  sjrstem  are  not 
devices  being  used  by  the  simple  Viet- 
namese peasants  of  fashionable  pacifist 
mythology.  These  weapons  are  being 
used  by  highly  trained  troops  in  a  con- 
ventional war  directed  toward  conven- 
tional military  goals.  What  is  at  stake 
now  is  the  fate  of  the  entire  Indochinese 
peninsula.  Hanoi  has  made  this  last  des- 
perate throw  of  the  dice  in  the  hope  that 
what  they  could  not  gain  in  almost  20 
years  by  terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare 
they  can  gain  in  a  few  weeks  of  invasion. 
There  is  a  desperate  gamble  to  achieve 
not  just  a  militai-y  victory  in  the  field; 
but  most  importantly,  to  achieve  a  de- 
cisive political  victory  within  the  United 
States — within  the  U.S.  Senate  itself. 

Given  the  situation,  President  Nixon's 
response  in  calling  for  American  air  at- 
tacks against  Commimist  positions  has 
been  one  of  remarkable  restraint  and 
one  which  I  wholeheartedly  support.  The 
initial  successes  of  the  Communist  In- 
vaders have,  as  I  speak,  been  momentar- 
ily checked  and  this  is  due  in  no  small 
part  to  the  swift  reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  President.  The  South  Vietnamese 
are  battling  bravely  against  the  invaders. 
Political  factions  hostile  to  President 
Thieu  have  put  aside  political  differences 
in  condemning  the  invaders  and  in  com- 
ing to  the  aid  of  their  own  country. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  in  the  area 
along  the  Cambodian  border,  in  the  delta 
region,  a  battle  has  been  joined  which 
either  a  chance  for  freedom  and  i>eace  or 
the  certainty  of  tyranny  vrtll  emerge  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  Our 
prayers  are  with  them  at  this  moment  as 
they  meet  a  determined  foe.  I  can  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  President  Thieu 
when  he  tells  his  fellow  countrymen  that 
South  Vietnam  is  fighting  for  its  very 
Ufe. 

What  I  cannot  understand — what  I 
find  inexplicable  to  a  degree  beyond  any 
I  have  known  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate — is  the  reaction  of  certain  U.S. 
Senators  toward  this  invasion. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  a 
hundred  thousand  South  Vietnamese 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by 
this  invasion.  They  have  all  fled  south— 
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away  from  the  invading  Commxmlst 
forces.  They  have  fied  only  because  they 
fear  the  invading  forces.  Yet  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy  ) , 
taking  note  of  the  terror  being  inflicted 
on  these  people,  condemns  not  North 
Vietnam  but  President  Nixon.  Senator 
Kennedy  tells  us  that  the  President's 
Vietnamization  program  is  being  tested 
now  and  being  carried  out  with  "the  lives 
of  men  and  women  and  children^" 

Even  at  the  most  charitable  such  an 
interpretation  of  the  events  of  the  past 
week  seems  at  the  very  least  perverse. 
Is  it  the  Senator's  point  that  President 
Nixon  has  somehow  or  other  caused  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  invade  South  Viet- 
nam? Does  he  suggest  that  we  order 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  to  sxurender  their  freedom  and 
submit  meekly  to  the  bloody  purges  that 
will  inevitably  follow? 

He  states  that  there  is  a  blood  bath 
but  then  neglects  to  state  just  who  is  di- 
rectly and  solely  responsible  for  it.  Is 
Senator  Kennedy  prepared  to  call  this 
invasion  immoral?  It  appears  not,  al- 
though the  word  "immoral"  falls  from 
his  lips  with  computer-like  regularity 
when  describing  any  effort  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  defend  themselves 
against  the  savage  attacks  of  an  enemy 
sworn  to  destroy  them.  The  reasoning 
which  impels  Senator  Kennedy  toward 
such  odd  interpretations  frankly  escapes 
me.  But  we  at  least  know  this:  On  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  Uiost  outright, 
clearcut,  and  unquestionable  invasions 
of  one  nation  by  another  since  Septem- 
ber 1939,  Senator  Kennedy  failed  to 
condemn  the  invaders.  He  did,  however, 
compare  the  American  people  to  Romans 
who  watched  the  gladiators.  He  did 
ask  the  President — not  the  leaders  of 
Hanoi — to  call  for  a  cease-fire  at  the 
DMZ;  as  if  the  President  had  not  clearly, 
on  a  dozen  occasions,  called  for  a  cease- 
fire not  only  at  the  DMZ  but  through- 
out Indochina. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  who,  many  years  ago,  up- 
held the  right  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  live  In  peace  and  freedom,  called 
Senator  Kennedy's  speech  "a  sensible, 
constructive  message."  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT's  reaction  to  the  invasion  was  to 
call  for  a  cutoff  of  funds  for  the  Viet- 
nam war — a  cutoff  of  American  funds. 

Senator  Humphrey,  at  least  was  can- 
did enough  to  admit  that  in  the  past  he 
had  believed  argimients  about  Vietnam 
that  "did  not  make  much  sense."  It  is 
understandable  then  that  he  should  find 
Senator  Kennedy's  argument  "sensible 
and  constructive."  But  what  are  we  to 
say  about  the  others — in  and  out  of  the 
Senate — who  prefer  to  pour  abuse  on  the 
head  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  utter  a  single  word 
of  criticism  against  those  responsible  for 
an  invasion  of  one  sovereign  state  by 
another? 

For  myself,  I  repeat  my  support  of  the 
President.  He  is  acting  within  the  limits 
he  himself  set  down  as  part  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine  by  giving  aid  to  a  beleaguered 
nation  in  the  form  of  air  and  naval  sup- 
port. The  fate  of  South  Vietnam  is,  as 
the  President  knows,  in  the  hands  of  its 
people.  He  is  confident — as  I  am — that 
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the  invasion  will  be  met  by  a  imited, 
determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

In  one  sense,  this  naked  aggression  is 
welcome:  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
honest  men  to  differ  as  to  who  is  the 
aggressor.  If  some  feel  that  it  is  better 
now  to  be  silent  about  the  real  siggressors 
of  this  war,  about  the  real  nature  of  the 
Communist  threat,  then  let  It  be.  If  some 
feel  that  our  proper  course  is  to  termi- 
nate the  war  by  the  supine  surrender  of 
the  Liberties  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, then  let  it  be. 

I,  for  one,  not  only  endorse  the  steps 
which  the  President  has  taken  thus  far, 
I  am  prepared  to  give  my  full  support  to 
such  new  military  and  diplomatic  initia- 
tives which  may  be  required  not  only  to 
blunt  the  current  offensive,  but  to  hasten 
the  date  on  which  Hanoi  will  finally  give 
up  its  dream  of  conquest  and  turn  in- 
stead in  good  faith  to  the  negotiating 
tables.  The  following  are  the  kinds  of 
military  initiatives  which  I  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  support: 

First.  Provision  of  appropriate  air, 
naval,  and  logistics  support  for  battaUon- 
sized  amphibious  assaults  by  South  Viet- 
namese Marines  along  the  coast  of  North 
Vietnam  in  order  to  give  the  Communist 
leadership  a  useful  lesson  in  the  fact  that 
North  Vietnam  will  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  "sanctuary"  from  which  attacks  can 
be  laimched  at  will.  Such  assaults  could 
result  in  the  recall  of  a  number  of  NVA 
divisions  now  operating  in  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, and  South  Vietnam,  thus  relieving 
pressures  on  all  these  fronts. 

Second.  Execution  of  surgical  strikes 
on  the  continuing  dredging  operations 
which  are  needed  to  keep  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong open.  Such  strikes  can  be  made 
with  a  high  degree  of  precision  with  mod- 
em laser  and  electro-optical  bomb-deliv- 
ery techniques  without  risk  to  shipping 
in  the  harbor. 

Third.  Addition,  to  the  approved  target 
list,  of  all  targets  In  North  Vietnam  which 
support  the  war  effort,  wherever  located, 
provided  ample  advance  warning  is  given 
throxigh  leafiets  and  other  means  to  ci- 
vilian populations  living  in  the  area  of 
any  such  military  support  activities. 

Fourth.  Supplying  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese with  suflBcient  F-4  aircraft  to  enable 
them  to  conduct  credible  retaliation 
strikes  of  their  own  in  the  case  of  future 
North  Vietnamese  invasions. 

Fifth.  Recommissionlng  the  battleship 
New  Jersey  to  provide  continual  harass- 
ing fire  on  appropriate  military  installa- 
tions along  the  North  Vietnamese  coast. 
This  ship  Is  uniquely  equipped  for  this 
task,  and  should  be  made  immediately 
available. 

Any  of  the  above  steps  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  Nixon  doctrine  and  would 
not  Involve  the  commitment  of  any  addi- 
tional ground  forces.  More  than  that,  I 
believe  that  the  President  must  take  some 
form  of  dramatic  action  in  order  to 
finally  convince  Hanoi  that  she  cannot 
wait  us.out.  Only  then  can  we  hope  to  see 
a  serious  move  to  terminate  tiiis  war  by 
the  only  power  which  is  insisting  on  its 
continuation. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  I  urge  the 
President  to  assess  as  carefully  as  possible 
the  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  cur- 
rent escalation  of  hostilities.  It  is  clear. 
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of  course,  that  the  North 
could  not  have  laimched  their  multi- 
front  campaign  without  the  massive 
infusions  of  evermore  sophisticated 
Soviet  equipment.  Moreover,  there  is  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  the  Russians  may 
have  been  at  least  privy  to  Hanoi's  plans 
for  the  renewed  assaults  on  South  Viet- 
nam. This  possibility  is  suggested  by  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Brezhnev  reported  in 
Pradva  on  March  20,  1972,  alluding  to 
the  possibility  of  a  major  attack  by  Hanoi 
on  the  South.  It  is  also  supported  by  the 
presence  in  North  Vietnam  in  March  of 
a  high  level  Soviet  military  mission. 

Should  such  a  study  reveal  a  positive 
Soviet  role,  then  this  Senator  would  sup- 
port a  decision  by  the  President  to  post- 
pone his  intended  visit  to  Moscow  until 
after  the  present  crisis  in  Vietnam  has 
been  resolved.  This  Senator  would 
also  support  any  questions  which  the 
President  might  raise  as  to  the  prudence 
at  this  time  of  any  treaties  between 
members  of  NATO  and  thei  nations  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  which  are  premised  on  the 
assumption  that  Moscow  has  at  long  last^ 
rejected  force  as  an  instriunent  of  its 
foreign  policy  and  is  willing  to  operate 
henceforth  within  the  framework  of 
peace. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  initiatives,  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic,  which  I  am 
prepared  to  support,  and  which  I  am 
certain  will  receive  the  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  three 
items  which  should  be  required  reading 
for  those  who  tenaciously  cling  to  tjfie 
illusion  that  Hanoi  is  invincible,  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  yearn  for  "liber- 
ation" from  the  North,  and  that  the  way 
to  avoid  further  bloodshed  is  for  us  to 
persuade  the  South  Vietnamese  to  suhmit 
docilely  to  a  takeover  by  the  Communist 
forces. 

The  first  item  is  a  column  by  Joseph 
Alsop  titled  "Last  Hurrah  for  Hanoi" 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  second  is  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
8  imder  the  headline,  "North  Viet- 
namese Drive  Reaps  Anger  in  Battle 
Areas."  The  third  is  the  introduction  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland)  to  a  compendium 
prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  under  the  title  'The  Human 
Cost  of  Communism  in  Vietnam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  AprU  11,  1972] 
Last  Hurrah  for  Hanoi 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
In  preparation  lor  the  present  major  of- 
fensive,   the    Hanoi    war-planners    ordered 
massive   draft   calls   of   "the   undesirables." 
The  "undesirables"  are  really  the  unrella- 
bles — the  remaining  North  Vietnamese  Cath- 
olics, for  example.  Despite  the  fearful  char- 
acter of  North  Vietnam's  losses,  the  "uiide- 
sirables"  had  always  been  draft-exempt  in 
the  past. 

In  preparation  for  the  present  offensive, 
again.  Hanoi  did  a  good  many  other  things 
that  Hanoi  had  never  done  before.  The  Nix- 
on admiziistration  is  stressing  the  flagrant 
crossing  of  the  supposedly  "demilitarized" 
zone.  But  hers  the  difference  is  only  that 
between  covert   and  overt   Illegality. 
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The  biggest  thing  that  Hanoi  had  never 
done  before,  was,  in  fact,  stripping  the  whole 
of  North  Vietnam  of  viable  fighting  troops. 
As  previously  reported  in  this  space,  the 
Hanoi  war-planners  have  kept  at  home  only 
a  single  division,  the  326th,  to  guard  the 
capital. 

In  this  respect,  the  contrast  with  the  past 
is  dramatic.  Hanoi  has  poured  out  its  peo- 
ple's blood  as  though  the  blood  were  water. 
In  proportlpnal  terms,  an  American  govern- 
ment that  had  used  its  people  as  the  Hanoi 
leaders  have  used  the  North  Vietnamese 
people,  would  now  be  pushing  up  toward  a 
horrifying  "body-count"  of  close  to  10  million 
American  men. 

Yet  the  Hanoi  leaders  have  never  before 
exposed  themselves  by  leaving  North  Viet- 
nam all  but  defenseless  except  for  a  single 
division,  plus  training  detachments,  plus 
unreliable  and  sometimes  disaffected  militia. 
In  the  biggest  otTensives  of  the  past,  three 
or  four  effective  divisions  have  always  been 
kept  In  North  Vietnam  as  a  home  guard. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  this  astonishing  diver- 
gence from  past  precedents  can  be  explained 
by  President  Nixon's  Vletnamizatlon  pro- 
gram. While  there  were  a  lot  of  American 
troops  on  the  ground,  the  Hanoi  war  leaders 
always  felt  they  had  to  worry  about  some- 
thing like  the  Inchon  landing,  by  which  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  broke  the  backs  of  the 
North  Koreans. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  "more-of-the- 
same"  analyses  we  are  already  beginning 
to  hear,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
purest  twaddle.  This  Is  not  more  of  the 
same.  It  Is  much  more  like  Adolf  Hitler's 
^  effort,  when  he  threw  aU  his  remaining  re- 
sources into  the  famous  Battle  of  the  Bulge, 
which  ended  at  Bastogne. 

No  rational  government  bets  every  last  re- 
maining blue  chip  on  a  single  toss  of  the  dice 
of  war,  except  under  pressure  of  harsh  neces- 
sity. Hanoi  Is  eminently  rational.  If  some- 
times unwise  and  always  ruthless  and  cold- 
blooded. So  as  we  wait  breathlessly  for  the 
outcome,  the  question  is:  Why  were  all  the 
blue  chips  bet  at  this  time? 

Some  say  that  the  motive  was  a  desperate 
hankering  to  catch  President  Nixon  between 
the  wind  and  the  water  In  the  election  year. 
There  Is  some  sense  In  this.  The  Hanoi  lead- 
ers did  not  win  their  war  against  the  French 
at  Dlenblenphu  or  anywhere  else  In  Vietnam. 
They  won  their  war  against  the  French  In 
Paris.  Of  course,  they  want  a  repeat. 

But  the  planning  for  this  offensive  demon- 
strably began  when  the  "undesirables"  began 
to  be  drafted,  about  six  months  ago.  At  that 
time,  any  sensible  man  would  have  said  the 
Democrats  had  an  even  chance  to  beat 
President  Nixon,  as  the  polls  also  Indicated. 
Except  for  Sen.  Henry  S.  Jackson,  moreover, 
every  single  Democratic  candidate  was  pub- 
licly pledged  to  give  Hanoi  victory  on  a 
golden  platter,  as  they  all  still  are. 

So  why  not  wait  and  see?  The  tinswer, 
undoubtedly,  had  to  do  with  two  aspects  of 
Hanoi's  own  situation.  After  the  human 
hemorrhages  the  Hanoi  leaders  have  Inflicted 
on  their  army  and  their  people,  the  quality 
of  their  regular  forces  in  uniform  has  nat- 
urally deteriorated. 

Worse  still  for  the  Hanoi  leaders,  the  di- 
lapidation of  their  one  really  Irreplaceable 
military  asset  has  been  continuous  and  pro- 
gressive, ever  since  President  Nixon's  Vlet- 
namizatlon began.  The  Vletcong,  Inside 
South  Vietnam,  are  the  irreplaceable  asset. 

At  Tet,  the  present  offensive  was  optimis- 
tically scheduled  to  begin.  But  at  Tet,  the 
remaining  Vletcong  in  the  few  provinces 
where  the  Vletcong  are  still  theoretically 
strong,  quite  openly  and  crossly  defied 
Hanoi's  orders. 

So  Hanoi  Is  going  for  broke  because  Hanoi 
has  to  go  for  broke.  You  do  not  go  for  broke 
without  risk  to  yourself.  But  that  works  the 
other  way,  too.  So  one  must  wait  and  see,  and 
even  go  and  see,  as  this  reporter  will  soon 
be  doing. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  8,  1972) 

North  Vietnam's  Deive  Reaps  Angb  in 

Battle  Area 

(By  Fox  Butterfield) 

DoNGHA  South  Vietnam,  April  7. — North 
Vietnam's  attack  on  Quangixl  Province,  ap- 
pears to  be  angering  many  people  of  this 
devastated  region  and  stirring  rarely  dis- 
played feelings  of  patriotism. 

The  South  Vietnamese.  100,000  of  wbcon 
have  fied  their  homes,  are  angry  because  they 
consider  the  attacks — by  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  backed  by  tanks  and  heavy  artillery — 
no  longer  part  of  the  traditional  conflict  be- 
tween different  groups  of  South  Vietnamese 
for  control  of  the  country,  but  outright  in- 
vasion. 

"Why  do  they  send  these  boys  to  attack 
us?"  a  grizzled,  muscular  farmer  asked  yes- 
terday. He  was  looking  at  the  bodies  of  eight 
enemy  soidlers  who  had  tried  to  cut  the  high- 
way rvmning  through  his  village  flve  miles 
south  of  Quangtrl  city. 

The  dead,  who  appeared  to  be  15  or  16  years 
old,  crossed  into  South  Vietnam  last  week 
through  the  demilitarized  zone,  according 
to  a  captured  comrade.  They  were  killed  by 
local  militiamen  who  stood  and  fought  the 
once-feared  enemy  regulars  without  air  or 
artillery  support. 

MILniA'S    JUBILANT 

When  the  battle  was  done,  the  bodies  of 
16  North  Vietnamese  lay  scattered  around  the 
village  and  only  one  Government  militiaman 
had  been  wounded.  The  militiamen,  members 
of  the  Regional,  or  Popular  Forces,  were 
Jubilant. 

"We  got  them !  We  got  them !"  they  yelled. 

"We  will  teach  them  not  to  attack  our 
homes,"  said  a  young  aoldier  who  had  tied 
a  purple  scarf  around  his  neck. 

American  officials,  who  have  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully for  years  to  create  a  sense  of  South 
Vietnamese  nationhood,  say  they  are  as- 
tonished at  such  signs  of  unity  against  the 
North  Vietnamese.  While  the  signs  are  tenu- 
ous, the  officials  hope  they  will  multiply. 

Many  of  the  Communists'  attacks  of  the 
Tet  offensive  of  1968  were  carried  out  by  local, 
southern  Vletcong  who  found  it  easy  to  in- 
filtrate cities  and  army  units.  The  militia- 
men were  largely  Ineffective  then  and  the 
Communists  had  major  bases  in  South  Vlet- 
na.m. 

This  week,  however  all  the  enemy's  at- 
tacks have  been  launched  from  outside, 
mostly  by  North  Vietnamese  units:  On 
Quangtrl  from  North  Vietnam,  on  Kontum 
from  Laos  and  on  Blnhlong  from  Cambodia. 

There  are  other  signs  of  nascent  support 
for  the  fight  against  the  North  Vietnamese, 
»  but  American  and  South  Vietnamese  officials 
say  they  are  not  sure  of  the  feeling. 

OPPOSITION   TBIES   TO    HELP 

In  Hue,  the  imperial  capital  50  miles  south 
of  the  buffer  zone,  a  traditionally  anti-gov- 
ernment center,  Buddhists  and  left-wing 
university  students  normally  opposed  to 
Saigon  have  Joined  with  Roman  Catholics 
and  Government  workers  in  a  widespread 
volunteer  effort  to  aid  refugees  from  Quang- 
trl. 

NO    PRECEDENT,    BUT    .    .    . 

"There  really  is  no  precedent  for  this  sort 
of  thing  but  it  does  create  an  opportunity 
for  the  Saigon  Government,"  an  American 
adviser  in  Hue  said.  "The  question  is.  Will 
the  Government  be  able  to  do  anything 
about  it?" 

In  one  apparent  effort  to  make  use  of  the 
current  feeling  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
the  official  Vietnam  Press  Daily  Bulletin  an- 
noimced  today  the  formation  of  a  "front 
support  movement"  to  raise  money,  food  and 
clothing  for  the  refugees  and  the  wounded. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army's  response  to 
the  attacks  has  varied  from  unit  to  unit.  The 
Third  Infantry  Division,  stationed  Just  below 
the  zone  in  the  flrebases  that  were  aban- 


doned In  the  first  Communist  attacks,  be- 
haved badly,  according  to  refugees.  Govern- 
ment officials  and  American  advisers  on  the 
scene. 

MAD   RUSH  TO   THE    R£A> 

"Let's  faoe  it — the  Third  Division  was 
routed,"  said  an  American  officer  in  Dongha. 
"It  was  nothing  but  a  mad  nish  to  the  rear 
once  the  North  Vietnamese  started  shelling 
them,"  he  said.  "Thousands  of  them  came 
running  here  those  first  days  as  fast  as  they 
could." 

But,  that  officer  pointed  out,  two  other 
units — the  battalion  of  South  Vietnamese 
marines  and  the  squadron  of  tanks  that  were 
rushed  up  to  Rongha — held  the  town  and 
stopped  the  North  Vietnamese  despite  the 
heaviest  enemy  bombardment  of  the  war. 
Dongha  has  been  hit  by  more  than  3,000 
122-mm.  rockets,  130-mm.  artUlery  shells  and 
mortar  rounds. 

The  town  now  falls  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween North  Vietnamese  and  South  Viet- 
namese territory.  Except  for  the  troops,  it 
Is  deserted,  and  almost  every  building  bears 
scars  of  the  barrages.  Dead  dogs,  dead  water 
buffaloes,  smashed  bicycles,  shreds  of  blood- 
ied clothing  and  uneaten  rice  pots  lie  in  the 
streets. 

The  South  Vietnamese  tanks,  American 
M-48's,  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment troops  late  last  year.  The  tank  squad- 
ron was  still  undergoing  training  when,  on 
Sunday,  it  got  the  call  to  speed  to  Dongha. 

"They  were  magnificent,"  said  an  Ameri- 
can adviser  who  was  wounded  in  the  fight- 
ing here. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  has  also 
performed  bravely,  according  to  soldiers  at 
the  front,  despite  heavy  losses  from  anti- 
aircraft fire  and  missiles. 

Though  the  Government  forces  appear  to 
be  holding  at  Dongha,  they  are  not  yet  ready 
for  a  counterattack,  for  they  lack  the  hell- 
copters,  trucks  and  air-transport  d^acity 
that  enabled  American  troops  to  react 
quickly.  In  the  meantime,  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  digging  strongly  fortified  bunkers 
for  their  men  and  artillery. 


The  Human  Cost  op  Communism  in 
Vietnam 
(Introduction  by  Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
nal Seciulty) 

This  Is  the  third  in  a  series  of  studies  on 
the  human  cost  of  commimlsm  published  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. 

The  first  study,  "The  Human  Cost  of  Soviet 
Communism,"  was  prepared  by  the  renowned 
British  Sovietologist,  Robert  Conquest. 

The  second  study,  "The  Human  Cost  of 
Communism  in  China,"  was  written  for  the 
Subcommittee  by  Professor  Rdohaid  L. 
Walker,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  the  University  of  Soutb 
Carolina  and  one  of  this  country's  foremost 
China  scholars. 

In  attempting  to  assess  the  human  cost  of 
communism  in  Vietnam  and  to  come  up  with 
some  kind  of  estimate  of  the  human  cost  of  a 
Communist  victory.  It  was  our  conviction 
that  a  reasonable  assessment  could  best  be 
achieved  through  a  compendium  of  exoerpta 
from  the  most  authoritative  writings  on  the 
subject. 

The  American  ground  combat  role  In  Viet- 
nam is  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  No  one 
can  say  at  this  Juncture  whether  the  Com- 
munists win  continue  to  spurn  the  very  gen- 
erous terms  that  have  been  offered  to  them 
and  to  reject  any  settlement  that  offers  them 
lees  than  total  victory.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
era  of  unlimited  American  assistance  is  al- 
ready ended.  The  scale  of  future  assistance.  In 
addition  to  being  very  much  reduced,  la 
bound  to  be  determined  within  relatively 
narrow  limits. 

The  assertion  that  a  Communist  victory 
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in  South  Vietnam  would  result  In  a  ruth- 
less maasacre  of  those  the  Communists  re- 
gard as  their  enemies  has  been  challenged  by 
certain  critics  of  American  policy — especially 
by  those  critics  who  believe  that  the  situation 
Is  hopeless,  that  we  should  cut  our  losses, 
terminate  our  aid  program,  accept  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Communists,'  and  reconcile 
ourselves  to  a  Communist  takeover  of  all 
Indochina.  For  understandable  reasons,  such 
critics  want  desperately  to  believe  that  the 
course  they  advocate  is  not  attended  by  the 
danger  of  a  major  bloodbath. 

There  are  others  who  believe  that  there 
is  a  fighting  chance  that  the  Communists 
may  yet  come  to  terms  or  be  held  In  check, 
and  that  it  would  be  politically  and  morally 
wrong  to  withdraw  all  aid,  fold  our  hands, 
and  accept  a  Communist  victory  as  fore- 
ordained. They  see  scope  for  hope  in  the  re- 
markable successes  achieved  by  the  Vlet- 
namizatlon program,  t^  grave  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Connnunlst  armies  in  the 
wake  of  the  Lin  Piao  purge,  and  the  massive 
social  and  political  stresses  that  have  be- 
come apparent  in  North  Vietnam. 

But  whatever  one  believes,  the  record  set 
forth  in  this  study  is  something  that  every 
honest  man  will  want  to  keep  in  mind  In 
assessing  the  future  of  our  Indochina  policy. 

It  Is,  of  course.  Impossible  to  provide 
mathematical  proof  for  the  preposition  that 
a  Communist  victory  in  South  Vietnam 
wpuld  result  in  a  bloodbath.  But  there  are 
documents  and  historical  indices  that  per- 
mit one  to  make  an  Intelligent  assessment 
of  what  Is  likely  to  happen  If  a  Communist 
regime  ever  should  come  to  power  in  Saigon. 
And  an  examination  of  the  totality  of  these 
documents  and  historical  indices  point  to  the 
almost  certain  probability  that  a  Communist 
victory  would  be  followed  by  a  bloodletting 
that  would  rival  the  worst  bloodlettings  that 
have  taken  place  in  Communist  countries  to 
date. 

The  documentation  that  follows  presents  a 
wide  range  of  estimates  of  what  might  be 
expected  in  the  wake  of  a  Communist  take- 
over In  South  Vietnam. 

The  lowest  estimate  was  that  made  by 
Stephen  Hosmer  in  his  superbly  researched 
study  of  terror  as  an  instrument  of  Com- 
mimist  policy.  Always  exceedingly  careful 
never  to  overstate  himself,  Hosmer  considers 
the  possibility  that  the  Communists  may  de- 
cide to  limit  the  bloodletting  under  certain 
circumstances — but  then  goes  on  to  state 
that,  should  a  Communist  regime  decide  to 
deal  severely  with  members  of  the  groups 
listed  for  repression,  he  finds  It  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  victims  would  be 
much  less  than  100,000,  and  that  the  total 
might  well  be  very  much  higher  than  this. 

Professor  P.  J.  Honey  of  London,  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  North  Vietnam  in  the  free  world, 
predicts  that  "on  the  basis  of  past  Commu- 
nist deeds,  and  given  the  size  of  South  Viet- 
nam's population,  the  minimum  number  of 
those  to  be  butchered  will  exceed  one  million 
and  could  rise  to  several  times  that  figure." 

Colonel  Tran  Van  Dae,  a  North  Vietnamese 
officer  who  defected  after  24  years  in  the 
Communist  movement,  informed  the  press 
that  the  Communists,  if  they  win,  will 
slaughter  up  to  3,000,000  South  Vietnamese 
who  have  resisted  them  so  bitterly  for  so 
many  years. 

Another  North  Vietnamese  colonel,  Le 
Xuan  Chuyen,  who  defected  after  21  years 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party,  assert- 
ed that  5,000.000  people  in  South  Vietnam  are 
on  the  Communists'  "blood  debt"  lists;  that 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  these  would  pay  with 
their  lives;  that  another  40  per  cent  would 
be  Imprisoned;  and  that  the  rest  would  have 
to  undergo  "thought  reform." 

Douglas  Pike,  author  of  the  definitive  work 
"The  Viet  Cong,"  who  made  an  In-depth 
study  of  the  organized  mass  killings  carried 
out  by  the  Communists  dviring  their  brief 


occupation  of  a  portion  of  Hue,  concludes 
his  study  with  these  ominous  words: 

"The  meaning  of  the  Hue  Massacre  seems 
clear.  If  the  Communists  win  decisively  in 
South  Vietnam  (and  the  key  word  is  decisive- 
ly) ,  what  Is  the  prospect?  First,  all  foreigners 
would  be  cleared  out  of  the  South,  especially 
the  hundreds  of  foreign  newsmen  who  are 
in  and  out  of  Saigon.  A  curtain  of  ignorance 
would  descend.  Then  would  begin  a  night  of 
long  knives.  There  would  be  a  new  order  to 
build.  The  war  was  long  and  so  are  mem- 
ories of  old  scores  to  be  settled.  All  political 
opposition,  actual  or  potential,  would  be 
systematically  eliminated.  Stalin  versus  ku- 
lak, Mao  versus  landlord,  Hanoi  Communist 
versus  Southern  Catholic,  the  pattern  would 
be  the  same:  eliminate  not  the  individual, 
for  who  cares  about  the  individual,  but  the 
latent  danger  to  the  dream,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  blocs,  the  symbol  of  the  force, 
that  might  someday,  even  inside  the  regime, 
dilute  the  system.  Beyond  this  would  come 
Communist  Justice  meted  out  to  the  "ty- 
rants and  lackeys."  Personal  revenge  would 
be  a  small  wheel  turning  within  the  larger 
wheel  of  Party  retribution. 

"But  little  of  this  would  be  known  abroad. 
The  Communists  in  Vietnam  would  create 
a  silence. 

"The  world  would  call  it  peace." 

Given  the  15  broad  categories  of  political 
opponents  whom  the  Communists  have  in- 
cluded in  their  "blood  debt"  list.  Pike  indi- 
cates that  the  estimate  of  several  million  vic- 
tims, if  the  conununlsts  win,  may  not  be 
excessive. 

That  there  would  be  a  massive  bloodletting 
Is  something  that  is  taken  for  granted  by 
virtually  every  serious  student  of  Vietnamese 
affairs.  And  the  probability  is  that  the  final 
toll  would  lie  somewhere  in  the  range  Indi- 
cated by  Professor  Honey,  Douglas  Pike,  and 
the  two  North  Vietnamese  colonel-defectors. 

What  are  some  of  the  Indices  that  point  to 
this  probability? 

First,  there  is  the  merciless  body  of  Com- 
munist doctrine — from  Lenin  to  Stalin  to 
Mao  Tse-tung  to  Ho  Chi  Minh — which  Justi- 
fies and  Insists  on  the  imperative  need  for 
mass  terror. 

Second,  there  is  the  historical  record  of 
Communist  bloodlettings — in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  Red  China,  In  North  Vietnam,  and 
wherever  they  have  come  to  power. 

Third,  there  is  the  record  of  the  Commu- 
nist terror  in  South  Vietnam  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  so-called  insurgency,  in- 
cluding the  merciless  massacres  of  men, 
women  and  children  at  Dak  Son,  Due  Due 
and  other  places. 

Fourth,  there  was  the  Hue  massacre  with 
its  systematic  killing,  which  exacted  a  toll 
of  5,700  civilian  victims,  who,  according  to 
captured  Communist  documents  were  con- 
sidered "wicked  tyrants"  or  "counter-revo- 
lutionaries", who  owed  "blood  debts"  to  the 
people. 

Fifth,  there  is  the  considerable  body  of 
evidence  of  Communist  Intentions  contained 
In  captured  documents  and  In  the  testi- 
mony of  defectors. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  precedents  and 
some  of  the  testimony. 

the  soviet  'precedent 

V.  I.  Lenin  told  his  followers  that  "not  a 
single  revolutionary  government  can  dis- 
pense with  the  death  penalty  for  exploiters 
(i.e..  for  landlords  and  capitalists)."  And 
when  the  Leningrad  Party  in  June  1918 
sought  to  restrain  elements  who  were  en- 
gaging in  undlscriminate  mass  terror.  Lenin 
rebuked  the  Leningrad  Party  in  these  words: 
"This  Is  unheard  of.  The  energy  and  mass  na- 
ture of  the  terror  must  be  encouraged." 

Lenin's  directives  on  the  need  for  mass 
terror  were  honored  to  the  hilt  both  in  his 
lifetime  and  after  death.  In  his  monu- 
mental work,  "The  Great  Terror,"  and  in 
the  study  which  he  subsequently  prepared  for 


the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secvirity,  Rob- 
ert Conquest  came  up  with  the  staggering 
finding  that  well  over  20,000,000  human  be- 
ings were  executed  or  killed  in  other  ways 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  successive  waves 
of  terror,  in  the  decades  after  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  He  made  the  further  point  that 
this  was  a  conservative  computation,  and  that 
the  real  figure  might  be  closer  to  30,000,000. 
If  the  casualty  roll  was  extended  to  Include 
victims  of  the  civil  war  and  the  famine  and 
typhus  which  followed  it,  then  the  aggregate 
figure  for  the  human  cost  of  Soviet  com- 
munism would  be  somewhere  between  35,- 
000,000  and  45.000.000  human  lives. 

There  was  a  time,  dvu-ing  the  30's  and  40's, 
when  it  was  fashionable  among,  intellectuals 
to  disbelieve  or  challenge  the  accounts  of 
mass  terror  that  were  brought  out  by  refugees 
and  defectors  and  critical  observers.  So  de- 
termined were  they  to  defend  the  nebulous 
belief  that  Soviet  communism  represented 
some  kind  of  brave  new  world,  that  they 
swallowed  uncritically  Moscow's  tortured 
Justification  of  the  purge  trials  of  the  30*8 — 
at  the  same  time  they  damned  as  "reaction- 
aries '  and  "extremists"  all  those  who  sought 
to  set  forth  the  facts  about  a  mass  terror  that 
had  already  cost  many  millions  of  human 
lives. 

But  then  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1956 
Khrushchev  nuide  his  famous  speech  on  the 
crimes  of  the  Stalin  era — and  suddenly  it 
became  clear  that  the  charges  of  mass  terror 
made  by  the  so-called  "extremists"  and  "re- 
actionaries." were,  if  anything,  understate- 
ments. Today  the  mountain  of  evidence  that 
has  become  available  makes  it  impossible — 
even  for  the  most  determined  sympathizer— 
to  challenge  the  basic  facts  about  the  Soviet 
terror,  or  the  general  parameters  of  the  com- 
putation made  by  Robert  Conquest. 

About  the  human  cost  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism, therefore,  we  need  not  argue.  The  facts 
are  In.  The  record  is  unchallenged. 

the  CHINESE  precedent 

An  ardent  Leninist  and  Stalinist,  Mao  Tse- 
tung  added  some  refinements  of  his  own — like 
public  mass  executions — to  the  pioneering 
terrorism  of  his  Soviet  antecedents.  In  one 
of  his  earliest  published  works,  in  March 
1927,  Mao  wrote  that  a  revolution  cannot  be 
.  . .  "kind,  courteous,  restrained  and  magnan- 
imous." He  said  that  for  the  revolution  to 
succeed,  "To  put  It  bluntly,  It  Is  necessary  to 
create  terror  for  a  while  in  every  rural  area." 

In  the  case  of  China,  the  documentation 
on  the  Communist  terror,  wnlle  not  nearly  so 
voluminous  as  it  is  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Is  nevertheless  extensive  enough  to 
permit  estimates  within  wider  margins.  In 
the  study  which  he  prepared  for  the  Sub- 
conunittee,  it  was  Professor  Walker's  esti- 
mate, after  having  studied  all  the  evidence, 
that  communism  in  China,  from  the  time 
of  the  first  civil  war  (1927-1936)  until  today, 
has  cost  a  minimum  of  34  million  lives,  and 
that  the  total  might  run  as  high  as  64  mil- 
lion lives.  * 

the  north  VIETNAMESE  PRECEDENT 

A  dedicated  disciple  of  Lenin.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
gave  early  proof  that  he  understood  the  im- 
portance of  liquidating  all  political  opposi- 
tion. His  most  formidable  rival  in  the  early 
20's  was  Phan  Bol  Chau.  a  greatly  respected 
nationalist  leader,  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  Sun  Yat  Sen  of  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Minh — 
at  the  time  of  Nguyen  Ai  Quoc — eliminated 
Phan  Bol  Chau  as  a  rival  by  arranging  to 
deliver  him  to  the  French  Security  Service  for 
a  reward  of  100,000  piastres.  He  subsequently 
Justified  his  action  with  the  explanation  that 
he  needed  the  money  to  finance  party  activ- 
ities. 

During  the  final  days  of  World  War  n,  with 
Japan  teetering  on  the  brink  of  collapse.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  and  the  Indo-Chinese  Communist 
Party  staged  a  coup  which  gave  them  control 
of  most  of  North  Vietnam.  Ostensibly  the 
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"Provisional  Government  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam"  was  a  coalition  na- 
tionalist government,  Including  representa- 
tives of  other  nationalist  parties  as  well  as 
the  CommunUts.  With  unerring  Machiavel- 
lianism, Ho  Chi  Mlnh  played  off  one  nation- 
alist group  against  the  other,  and  played  off 
the  nationalists  against  the  returning  French 
and  the  French  against  the  nart;lonallsts. 
Meanwhile  the  assassins  and  the  execution 
squads  were  busy.  Ngo  Ton  Dast,  the  son  of  a 
leading  Vietnamese  Nationalist,  has  esti- 
mated that  during  a  two-month  period  In 
the  Fall  of  1945,  some  10,000  people  were 
killed  In  Hanoi  and  Its  Immediate  environs. 
The  myth  of  the  "coalition  government"  sur- 
vived Into  1946,  whUe  the  kUUng  continued 
unabated.  When  the  charade  had  played  It- 
self out,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  achieved  the  phys- 
ical elimination  of  all  potential  political  ri- 
vals. Including  the  Influential  Vietnamese 
Trotskylst  movement.  So  thorough  was  his 
political  purge,  that  by  1947  there  was  vir- 
tually no  political  personality  left  alive  In 
Vietnam  to  chaUenge  his  Influence. 

At  a  later  date,  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists openly  bragged  about  their  clever- 
ness in  exploiting  the  "united  front"  tactic 
to  divide  their  opponents  and  ultimately  to 
destroy  them,  both  In  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  coalition  government  of  l945-'46  and 
currently  In  South  Vietnam.  An  article  In 
"Hoc  Tap"  (Hanoi),  the  Party's  theoretical 
organ,  in  September  1966,  put  the  matter 
this  way: 

"On  the  basis  of  keeping  firm  In  strategy 
our  Party  cleverly  applied  Its  tactics:  On 
the  one  hand,  It  cleverly  took  advantage  of 
the  regional  and  temporary  contradictions 
of  the  enemy  to  sow  division  among  him 
On  the  other  hand,  it  united  with  anyone 
who  could  be  united,  won  over  anyone  who 
could  be  won  over,  neutralized  anyone  who 
Should  be  neutralized,  completely  Isolated 
the  Imperialists  and  their  most  dangerous 
lackeys,  and  concentrated  the  spearheads  of 
the  attacks  on  ihem  to  overthrow  them. 

"The  policy  of  founding  the  Indo-Chinese 
Democratic  Front  between  1936  und  1939,  the 
Viet  Mlnh  Front  between  1941  and  1961  and 
the  Lien  Viet  Front  after  the  August  Rev- 
olution; the  decision  of  signing  the  6  March 
1946  Preliminary  Accord  (on  French  troop 
entry  into  North  Vlet-Nam)  the  present 
NPLSV  policy  of  upholding  the  mottoes  of 
Independence,  democracy,  peace  and  neu- 
•  trallty,  and  so  forth  are  the  typical  exam- 
ples of  the  clever  application  of  the  followlne 
Instruction  of  Lenin : 

"It  Is  possible  to  defeat  a  stronger  enemy 
only  through  displaying  great  effort  and 
under  the  necessary  condition  of  taking  ad- 
vantage very  minutely,  very  attentively,  very 
carefully  and  very  cleverly  to  any  rift  among 
the  enemy,  even  the  smallest  contradiction 
among  the  Interests  of  varloxis  bourgeois 
groups  and  factions  In  each  coimtry  .  .  ." 

The  word  "neutralfte"  is,  of  course,  a 
communist  euphemism  for  "destroy."  Sum- 
marizing the  purges  which  took  place  after 
the  August  1945  revolution,  Bernard  Fall 
wrote: 

"In  a  series  of  swift  stabs,  he  [Glap]  de- 
stroyed the  back-country  strongholds  of  the 
nationalist  parties;  executed  hundreds  of 
Vietnamese  nationalists  and  even  such  old 
comrades  In  arms  as  the  Trotskylte  leader 
Ta-Thu-Thau.  a  personal  friend  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  Finally,  on  July  11,  1946,  Glap 
launched  a  country-wide  piu^e  of  nation- 
alist leaders  tnd  closed  down  Vlet-nam,  the 
last  opposition  newspaper.^ 

"...  The  coalition  government  In  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  similarly  decimated.  By 
the  end  of  1946,  the  non-Communist  repre- 
sentatives had  been  reduced  from  70  seats 
to  20  In  attendance  and  of  the  20  all  but 
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two    voted    with    the   Communists.    Of   the 
two,  one  was  arrested  and  the  other  went 
into  hiding."  = 

Looking  back  upon  this  period,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  movement 
concluded  that  they  had  killed— not  too 
many  people — but  too  few  peple.  Truong 
Chlnh,  at  present  the  No.  2  man  In  Hanoi 
and  the  recognized  theoretical  leader  of  the 
Party,  put  It  this  way: 

"We  admit  that  because  of  the  extremely 
intricate  situation  In  our  country  and  the 
relatively  limited  strength  of  the  Vietnamese 
revolution,  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  out 
a  systematic  elimination  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary elements  on  Jacobean  or  Bol- 
shevik lines.  .  .  .  However,  It  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  ehergetlc,  timely  and  necessary 
measures  to  counteract  all  possible  dangers 
In  the  future  were  not  taken  Immediately 
upon  the  seizing  of  power  and  before  any 
foreign  Intervention,  at  a  time  when  the 
reactionaries  in  the  country  were  stlU  at  a 
loss,  and  had  not  had  time  to  reorganize 
themselves.  ...  We  regret  only  that  the  re- 
pression of  the  reactionaries  during  the 
August  period  was  not  carried  out  more 
fully,  within  the  framework  of  the  possibili- 
ties. .  .  .  For  a  newborn  revolutionary  power 
to  be  lenient  with  counterrevolutionaries  Is 
tantamount  to  committing  suicide." ' 

If  they  failed  to  kill  enough  people  In  the 
wake  of  the  August  1945  revolution,  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  more  than  made  up 
for  this  failure  when  the  Geneva  agreement 
of  1954  established  them  in  undisputed  con- 
trol of  North  Vietnam.  The  body  of  evidence 
about  the  mass  terror  In  North  Vietnam 
suffers  from  major  gaps  because  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  did  not  publicize 
their  killings,  while  the  handfiU  of  foreigners 
who  were  there,  with  few  exceptions,  had 
their  movements  severely  restricted.  Though 
the  Communists  killed  In  every  village,  the 
people  In  one  village  generally  remained 
Ignorant  of  the  killings  In  neighboring  vil- 
lages. For  this  reason,  the  range  of  esti- 
mates Is  even  wider  than  It  Is  In  the  case 
of  China.  Bernard  Fall  placed  the  human 
cost  of  the  Agrarian  Reform  campaign  alone 
at  a  minimum  of  50,000  executed  and  100,000 
Imprisoned.  Hoang  Van  Chi,  a  leading  na- 
tionalist who  held  Important  posts  under 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  placed  the  post-Geneva  tell  at 
500,000.  This  estimate  generally  coincides 
with  the  estimate  of  Gerard  Tongas,  a 
Frenchman  who  was  originally  sympathetic 
to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  but  who  was  revolted  by 
what  he  saw  In  North  Vietnam  In  the  post- 
Geneva  period  and  put  his  observations 
Into  a  book  captioned  "I  Lived  in  the  Com- 
munist Hell."  * 

THE  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  PRECEDENT      • 

About  the  Vletcong  record  of  terror  In 
South  Vietnam  there  can  eUso  be  little  dis- 
pute, because  the  facts  are  too  well  estab- 
lished. Since  19S0,  when  the  Insurgency  was 
first  getting  under  way.  Communist  terror- 
ists have  kUled  over  36,000  South  Vietnamese 
clvUlans  (more  than  16.000  were  killed  In 
the  three-year  period  1969-1971);  they  have 
kidnapped  54,000  (18,000  kidnappings  oc- 
ciu-red  from  1989-1971);  and  they  have,  In 
addition,  wounded  several  scores  of  thou- 
sands. (For  a  complete  tabulation,  see  table 
on  p.  77.) 

As  Stephen  Hosmer  points  out,  these  official 
figures  are,  If  anything,  underestimates  be- 
cause many  incidents  go  unreported. 


'  "Profile  of  Glap"  by  Bernard  Pall  in  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap,  People's  War.  People's  Army 
(New  York:  Praeger.  1965)  p.  xxxvl. 


•Ibid. 

'Truong  Chlnh .  The  August  Revolution. 
2nd  edition  ( Hanoi :  Foreign  Languages  Pub- 
lishing House,  1962)  pp.  41-43. 

'  The  estimates  vary,  in  part,  because  some 
of  them  refer  only  to  the  victims  of  the 
Agrarian  Reform  period,  whereas  others  In- 
clude the  victims  of  the  post-Geneva  terror 
and  those  of  the  continuing  terror  after  the 
AgrarUn  Reform  bloodletting  and  termi- 
nated. 


The  terror  Is  not  savagery  for  savagery's 
sake.  Neither  Is  It  the  work  of  xmdlsclpllued 
soldiers,  operating  without  Instruction  or  in 
violation  of  existing  instructions  (as  a  unit  of 
American  soldiers  did  at  My  Lai).  On  the 
contrary.  It  is  a  deliberate  policy,  conceived 
at  the  highest  level  and  communicated  in 
detailed  directives  to  Vletcong  units  at  all 
levels. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  terror?  As 
Stephen  Hosmer  puts  it: 

"The  primary  object  of  repression  is  the 
disruption  and  demoralization  of  the  GVN's 
civilian  and  military  bureaucracies,  and  is 
achieved.  In  the  first  instance,  through  the 
physical  removal  (by  assassination,  execution 
after  capture,  or  Incarceration)  of  substan- 
tial numbers  of  military  and  civilian  ofBcials, 
cadres,  and  intelligence  personnel  who  per- 
form Important  services  for  the  GVN  and 
who  are  not  easily  replaced.  Another,  broader 
purpose  is  to  demoralize,  neutralize,  and 
paralyze  those  other  government  officials  and 
cadres  who  may  themselves  escape  repression 
for  a  time  but  who  are  fully  aware  of  the 
fate  of  their  less  fortunate  colleagues.  Thus, 
by  assassinating  a  selected  number  of  hamlet 
officials  In  a  given  district,  the  Vletcong  hope 
to  frighten  other  officials  enough  to  force 
them  to  resign  their  positions;  or  to  flee  to 
the  district  town  for  protection  (go  Into 
'exile');  or  to  become  so  security-conscious 
that  they  no  longer  carry  out  their  prescribed 
duties  effectively." 

Organized  terror — of  a  ruthlessness  and 
on  a  scale  that  defies  civilized  comprehen- 
sion— has  been  a  cardinal  aspect  of  Com- 
munist policy  from  the  very  first  day  of  the 
Vletcong  Insurgency.  By  and  large,  the  West- 
ern world  knows  only  of  a  few  of  the  more 
massive  and  gruesome  terrorist  Incidents — 
like  the  massacre  which  took  place  In  the 
Montagnard  VUlage  of  Dak  Son  In  Decem- 
ber 1967,  when  the  Vletcong,  attacking  with 
flamethrowers,  moved  from  hut  to  hut. 
Incinerating  alive  more  than  250  villagers, 
two-thirds  of  them  women  and  children.  In 
addition,  200  Dak  Son  vUlagers  were  kid- 
naped, never  to  be  heard  of  again.  But  the 

thousands    of    small    Incidents    of   terror 

equally  merciless,  equally  gruesome,  and 
which  account  for  far  more  victims  than  the 
big  Incidents — with  exceedingly  rare  excep- 
tions, go  unreported. 

It  did  not  make  the  press,  for  example. 
When  on  October  27,  1969,  the  Conmiunists 
booby-trapped  the  body  of  a  People's  Self- 
Defense  Force  member  whom  they  had 
killed — so  that  when  relatives  came  to  re- 
trieve the  body,  four  of  them  were  killed  In 
the  explosion.  Nor  did  It  make  the  press  Im 
May  1967,  when  Dr.  Tran  Van  Lu-y  told  the 
World  Health  Organization  in  Geneva  that 
over  the  prevous  10  years  Communists  terror- 
ists had  destroyed  174  dispensaries,  maternity 
homes  and  hospitals;  had  mined  or  machine- 
gunned  40  ambulances:  and  had  killed  or 
kidnaped  211  members  of  his  staff. 

If  the  Free  World  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
this  day-to-day  terror  despite  the  presence 
of  hundreds  of  correspondents  In  South 
Vietnam,  what  chance  Is  there  that  the  Free 
World  would  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
bloodletting  that  would  Inevitably  take  place 
in  South  Vietnam  If  the  Communists  came  to 
power,  expelled  the  Western  press  corps,  and 
then  proceeded  to  deal  with  their  enemies? 

THE  PRECEDENT  OF  HOI 

During  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968,  the  com- 
munists occupied  a  portion  of  the  city  of 
Hue  for  26  days.  When  they  were  driven  out 
on  February  24,  some  thousands  of  dvUlans 
were  missing.  In  1969,  a  series  of  mass  graves 
containing  the  bodies  of  missing  civilians 
were  discovered.  Some  of  the  victims  had 
been  shot,  some  had  been  clubbed  to  death, 
some  had  been  burled  alive.  As  more  and 
more  graves  were  discovered,  the  conflrmed 
toll  ultimately  rose  to  2,750.  Counting  those 
still  missing — who  must  be  presumed  ab- 
ducted or  executed — the  estimated  civilian 
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toll,  according  to  Douglas  Pike,  comes  to 
6,700. 

It  was  established  that  the  killings  were  in 
no  sense  random,  but  were  carried  out  on  the 
basis  of  explicit  directives  and  from  prepared 
lists  of  names,  the  Communists  moving 
through  the  streets  methodically  with  their 
clip  boards  and  pulling  the  victims  from 
their  houses.  A  Vletcong  after-action  report 
captured  In  April  1968,  boasted: 

"We  eliminated  1,892  administrative  per- 
sonnel, 38  policemen,  790  tyrants,  6  captains, 
20  second  lieutenants  and  many  non-com- 
missioned officers." 

Hanoi  Radio  on  April  27,  1969,  made  this 
revealing  comment  on  the  discovery  of  the 
mass  graves: 

".  .  .  in  order  to  cover  up  their  cruel  acts, 
the  puppet  administration  In  Hue  recently 
played  the  farce  of  setting  up  a  so-called 
committee  for  the  search  and  burial  of  the 
hooligan  lackeys  who  had  owed  blood  debts 
to  the  Trl-Thien  Hue  compatriots  and  who 
were  annihilated  by  the  Southern  armed 
forces  and  people  in  early  May  Than  spring 
(Tet)." 

".  .  .  What  happened  In  Hue."  says  Doug- 
las Pike,  "should  give  pause  to  every  remain- 
ing civilized  person  on  this  planet.  It  should 
be  inscribed,  so  as  not  to  be  forgotten,  along 
with  the  record  of  other  terrible  visitations 
of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man  which  stud  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  Hue  4s  another 
demonstration  of  what  man  can  bring  him- 
self to  do  when  he  fixes  no  limits  on  political 
action  and  pursues  uncautlously  the  dream 
of  social  perfectibility." 

If  the  massive  and  systematic  killings 
which  the  Communists  perpetrated  In  Hue 
over  a  brief  4-week  period  are  any  Indication 
of  their  Intentions  If  they  succeed  In  Impos- 
ing their  rule  on  South  Vietnam,  then  clearly 
the  estimates  that  they  may  kill  from  1,000,- 
000  to  3,000,000  South  Vietnamese  are  In  no 
way  exaggerated.  And  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed this  initial  bloodletting — If  the  prece- 
dents established  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Red 
China,  and  North  Vietnam  have  any  applica- 
tion— there  would  come  further  waves  of 
terror  and  mass  killings  that  might  add  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  to  the  final  toll 
of  victims. 

While  the  focus  of  this  compendium  is  on 
Vietnam,  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  a  communist  victory  in  Indochina 
would  have  roughly  the  same  consequences 
for  the  peoples  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  as  It 
would  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

THE   LISTS    OF   NAMES 

That  Hue  may  Indeed  be  considered  a 
pattern  for  the  future,  is  apparent  from 
Stephen  Hosmer's  section  dealing  with  the 
Conmiunlst  "blacklists."  "For  some  years," 
Hosmer  points  out,  "the  Communists  have 
assiduously  complied  blacklists  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons  In  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
whom  they  choose  to  classify  as  'tyrants,' 
'reactionaries,'  'counterrevolutionaries,'  spies, 
or  simply  opponents  of  their  movement." 
Hosmer  quotes  a  top-secret  Communist  direc- 
tive from  Region  II: 

"Have  the  enemy  situation  In  hand  to  serve 
the  common  activities  of  eliminating  traitors 
In  cities;  carefully  keep  the  names  and  rec- 
ords of  counterrevolutionary  Individuals; 
classify  these  elements  and  suggest  an  exam- 
ination to  be  able  to  take  the  Initiative  to 
eliminate  them  In  every  situation  and  pre- 
pare the  coming  counterrevolution  repres- 
sion." 

The  facts  are  In,  the  record  is  clear,  the 
auguries  of  things  that  may  come  to  pass 
are  delineated  with  frightening  clarity.  The 
only  question  Is  whether  the  free  world  will 
pay  heed  to  this  record  and  to  these  auguries. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  sub- 
committee staff,  in  particular  to  Mr.  David 
Martin  who  served  as  editor  for  the  project, 
for  putting  together  this  remarkable  broad 


and  impre.~8lve  compendium  of  excerpts  and 
Items  dealing  with  the  record  of  Commu- 
nist terror  in  North  and  South  Vietnam.  I 
also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Max  Friedman  for 
hlB  volunteer  assistance  on  the  project. 

I  wish  to  thank  Praeger  and  Co.  for  their 
permission  to  reproduce  excerpts  from  "The 
Two  Vietnams"  by  Bernard  Fall;  from  "From 
Colonialism  to  Communism"  by  Hoang  Van 
Chi;  from  "Vietnam;  The  Dragon  Embattled" 
by  Joseph  Buttlnger.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the 
Band  Corporation  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce excerpts  from  "Viet  Cong  Repression 
and  Its  Implications  for  the  Future"  by 
Stephen  T.  Hosmer  and  the  text  of  "On  the 
Question  of  Communist  Reprisals  In  Viet- 
nam" by  Anita  Lauve  Nutt.  Finally,  I  wish 
to  thank  "Southeast  Asia  Perspectives," 
(published  by  The  American  Friends  of  Viet- 
nam) for  permission  to  reproduce  excerpts 
from  "Vietnam:  If  the  Communists  Won"  by 
P.  J.  Honey. 

Mr.  BRCXX.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  on  his  statement.  I  wish 
to  add  a  few  remarks  of  my  own.  In  par- 
ticular I  would  like  to  say  to  those  who 
would  say  that  the  current  invasions 
spells  doom  for  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram, let  us  await  the  outcome  of  the 
battle.  The  South  Vietnamese  are  fight- 
ing these  groimd  actions  a^ne,  whereas 
in  1968  the  United  States  had  550,000 
ground  troops  there.  Today  the  United 
States  has  fewer  than  90,000  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  and  none  are  engaged  in 
combat. 

To  those  who  say  that  Vietnamization 
is  a  failure,  let  them  explain  why  the 
North  Vietnam  Regular  Army  and  not 
the  South  Vletcong  are  carrying  the 
battle,  and  let  them  explain  how  after 
more  than  a  week  of  intensive  fighting, 
without  strong  UJS.  support,  they  are 
fighting  vigorously  and  defending  their 
people  and  their  cities,  whereas  in  1968 
after  a  few  days  the  U.S.  forces  were 
doing  the  fighting. 

It  is  tragic  that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  are  taking  major  steps  toward 
peace,  Hanoi  has  chosen  to  launch  a  mas- 
sive invasion  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  this  all-out  attack  should  make 
Hanoi's  objectives  absolutely  clear  to  even 
the  most  doubtful.  Hanoi  is  committed 
to  follow  the  path  of  war  rather  than  the 
path  of  peace  as  they  would  have  the 
world  community  beUeve. 

As  we  watch  Hanoi  openly  commit  its 
regular  divisions  to  an  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam,  even  the  most  doubtful  should 
admit  that  this  is  a  one-way  war. 

This  ruthless  attack  explodes  for  once 
and  for  all  the  myth  that  this  is  a  peo- 
ple's war. 

Hanoi  has  realized  that  President  Nix- 
on's Vietnamization  plan  is  working.  Tlie 
South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  and 
people  are  substantially  increasing  their 
strength.  They  are  rapidly  gaining  the 
ability  and  the  desh-e  to  defend  them- 
selves without  American  ground  support. 

&i  view  of  this,  Hanoi  saw  no  option 
but  to  openly  violate  its  "people's  war" 
myth.  Hanoi's  mistake  has  been  to 
underestimate  the  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army,  with  the 
support  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people, 
is  repelling  Hanoi's  invasion. 


The  United  States  can  have  only  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  brave  resistance 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  in  the  face  of 
North  Vietnam's  all-out  offensive. 

As  he  should,  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
vided air,  naval,  and  logistical  support  to 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  suc- 
cessful self  defense. 

Hanoi's  invasion  should  come  as  no 
surprise — her  every  action  has  been  *im~ 
ed  at  this.  Hanoi  is  dedicated  to  the  dev- 
astation and  eventual  domination  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  only  surprise  comes  to  the  com- 
mentators, columnists  and  presidential 
hopefuls  who  have  taken  pot  shots  at 
Presdent  Nixon's  Vietnamization  plan. 
They  said  the  South  Vietnamese  had  nei- 
ther the  will  or  the  ability  to  defend 
themselves  without  leaning  on  U.S. 
ground  troths. 

I  await  their  comments  now  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  doing  so  with  cour- 
age. They  may  not  win  in  the  face  of 
such  odds,  but  thousands  are  trying  as 
best  they  can  to  secure  freedom  for  their 
children. 

What  are  the  real  facts  of  this  in- 
vasion? 

In  my  opinion,  this  Nation  can  only 
have  the  greatest  praise  for  the  brave 
resistance  of  the  South  A^etnamese 
foree§  in  the  face  of  this  (H)eration  and 
the  massive  offensive  and  invasion  by 
North  Vietnam. 

I  fully  support  the  President's  effort 
to  supply  the  naval,  air,  and  logistical 
support  so  that  it  may  be  possible  for 
them  to  forge  their  own  future  and  form 
of  government.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

I  conclude  with  my  prepared  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

NORTH    VIETNAM'S    INVASION 

Twelve  of  North  Vietnam's  14  Regular 
Army  divisions  are  now  engaged  in  ag- 
gression outside  its  borders  against 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 

Hanoi  is  currently  engaged  in  a  three- 
division  offensive  across  the  Demilitar- 
ized Zone— DMZ— against  the  northern 
part  of  South  Vietnam.  Most  of  these 
forces  including  accompanying  sophisti- 
cated armor,  artillery  and  antiaircraft 
equipment  have  come  directly  across  the 
Demilitarized  Zone. 

Other  large  North  Vietnamese  regular 
army  units  are  attacking  South  Viet- 
namese population  centers  in  the  high- 
lands and  neai-  the  Cambodian  border. 

NOBTH    VIETNAM'S   VIOLATIONS 

The  1954  Geneva  Accords  provided 
for  a  demilitarized  buffer  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam.      -^ 

The  1968  understandings  which  led  to 
the  cessation  of  U.S.  bombardments 
against  North  Vietnam  specifically  pro- 
vided for  respect  for  the  status  of  the 
DMZ. 

The  United  States  made  clear  in  ne- 
gotiations leading  to  this  bombing  halt 
that  we  considered  respect  for  the  DMZ 
as  a  situation  in  which  there  would  be 
no  firing  of  artillery,  rockets  or  mortars 
from,  across  or  within  the  DMZ  and  there 
would  be  no  movement  across  or  within 
the  DMZ. 

Hanoi  has  Illegally  constructed  a  major 
inflltratlcm  route  across  the  DMZ  extend- 
ing far  Into  the  northern  part  of  South 
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Vietnam.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  military 
supplies  have  been  moved  on  this  route. 

Hanoi's  latest  invasion  across  the  DMZ 
the  clearest,  most  blatant  and  outra- 
geous violations  of  these  1968  bombing 
halt  understandings. 

Hsmoi's  leaders  have  now  removed  any 
pretense  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a 
local  insurgency.  This  is  an  outright  and 
massive  conventional  military  assault 
supported  by  the  most  sophisticated 
military  equipment. 

tr.S.    RESTRAINT 

Throughout  the  period  of  buildup  for 
the  anticipated  offensive  the  United 
States  showed  great  restraint. 

The  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
have  proposed  a  comprehensive  eight- 
point  peace  proposal  made  public  on 
January  25.  The  U.S.  proposal  included 
provisions  for  a  settlement  fair  to  both 
sides  even  as  we  knew  that  North  Viet- 
nam's offensive  preparations  were  imder- 
way. 

The  United  States  leaned  over  back- 
wards to  show  our  will  for  peace  and 
genuine  desire  to  bring  the  conflict  to  an 
honorable  end. 

But  Hanoi  responded  with  a  massive 
invasion  across  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
and  with  multidivision  attacks  across  the 
Laotian  and  Cambodian  borders. 

The  United  States  cannot  accept  the 
response  Hanoi  has  shown  toward  the 
Allies'  goodwill  for  peace. 

We  have  no  designs  against  North 
Vietnam.  Saigon  has  no  designs  against 
North  Vietnam. 

But  as  long  as  Hanoi  persists  in  this 
invasion;  Sdgon's  forces  will  resist  it 
with  every  resource  they  have.  We  will 
support  them  in  their  self-defense. 

HANOI'S   CHOICE 

Hanoi's  current  invasion  has  made 
senseless  an^  talk  of  serious  negotiations ; 
it  has  made  senseless  any  talk  on  their 
part  that  our  precautionary  steps,  taken 
when  we  knew  as  early  as  last  Novem- 
ber that  they  were  planning  a  major 
military  effort,  were  the  cause  of  the 
stalemate  in  the  Paris  negotiations.  The 
record  is  absolutely  clear  with  regard  to 
who  is  responsible  for  the  interruption 
of  the  meetings  in  Paris. 

If  Hanoi  on  the  other  hand  chooses  to 
desist  from  its  coimtrywide  offensive 
plans,  if  it  desists  from  its  invasion,  then 
the  United  States  asks  nothing  more 
than  to  return  to  principles  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords  and  respect  for  the 
understanding  of  1968.  If  Hanoi  desists, 
the  United  States  asks  nothing  more 
than  to  negotiate  seriously  on  the  basis 
of  proposals  both  sides  have  advanced. 

VIETNAMESE  PERFORMANCE  AND  U.S.  ASSISTANCE 

To  those  who  would  say  that  the  cur- 
rent invasion  spells  the  doom  of  the 
Vietnamization  program,  let  us  await  the 
outcome  of  the  battle.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Army  is  fighting  the  ground 
actions  alone,  whereas  in  1968  the  United 
States  had  550,000  groimd  troops  there. 
Today  the  United  States  has  fewer  than 
90,000  and  none  of  these  groimd  forces 
are  engaged  in  the  combat. 

To  those  who  would  say  Vietnamiza- 
tion is  a  failure  let  them  explain  why  it 
Is  North  Vietnam's  regular  army  and 
not   the   Southern   Vietcong   which   is 


carrying  the  battle.  Let  them  explain 
how  after  more  than  a  week  of  intensive 
fighting  the  South  Vietnamese  Army, 
without  any  UJS.  ground  support,  is 
fighting  vigorously  to  defend  their  peo- 
ple and  their  major  cities  whereas  in 
1968,  after  but  a  few  days  U.S.  troops 
were  fighting  Hnaoi's  forces  in  several  of 
South  Vietnam's  major  cities. 

The  United  States  can  have  only  the 
greatest  praise  for  the  brave  resistance 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  in  the  face  of 
North  Vietnam's  all-out  offensive,  and 
will  provide  air,  naval,  and  logistical 
support  to  help  them  succeed  against 
the  invaders. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  re- 
marks. I  believe  we  should  think  back  to 
the  prophets  of  gloom  in  the  spring  of 
1968  who  said  the  Tet  offensive  was  the 
end  of  our  efforts  to  make  South  Vietnam 
self-supporting. 

We  should  all  reserve  judgment  as  the 
Senator  has  suggested  until  we  have  the 
outcome  of  the  present  offensive. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  30  minutes, 
with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  state- 
ments herein. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
said  we  should  all  reserve  judgment,  but 
he  has  given  the  Senate  the  benefit  of  his 
judgment  as  to  what  he  thinks  should  be 
done:  Surgical  strikes,  Haiphong,  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  far  less  interested 
in  the  future  of  Vietnam  and  the  welfare 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  South  Viet- 
namese, the  Cambodians,  and  Loatians 
but  I  am  far  more  interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  Americans  who  have  been  fight- 
ing for  10  years  in  Indochina  and  who 
have  suffered  tremendous  losses. 

The  latest  figures,  through  April  1  of 
this  year,  and  this  is  no  April  fool  joke — 
it  is  a  horrible  reality — are  as  follows: 
302,820  Americans  woimded,  45,679 
Americans  killed  in  combat,  10,123 
Americans  killed  in  noncombat  activities. 
For  this  coimtry,  our  total  casualties,  U.S. 
casualties,  are  358,622. 

We  should  have  been  out  of  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia  long  ago.  We  should 
never  have  become  involved  in  that  im- 
moral, in  that  tragic  war.  It  is  an  Amer- 
ican tragedy,  as  well  as  a  Vietnamese, 
Cambodian,  and  Laotian  tragedy.  It  has 
cost  this  Government  well  in  excess  of 
$130  billion.  It  has  accentuated  dope  ad- 
diction among  our  people,  it  has  lowered 
the  morale  of  the  Army,  it  has  created 
dissension  and  division  at  home.  I,  for 
one,  want  it  plainly  understood  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  interested  in 
my  own  country  and  my  own  people  first 
and  foremost.  There  should  be  no  division 
here ;  there  should  be  unity. 

Today  we  have  four  aircraft  carriers 
off  Vietnam  in  the  South  China  Sea,  five 


to  seven  destroyers,  and  others  mi  the 
way,  even  from  as  far  away  as  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  as  well  as  the  west  coast.  We 
have  air  installations  on  the  alert.  We 
have  dropped  three  and  one-half  times 
the  number  of  bombs  in  tonnage  that  we 
dropped  in  World  War  n  and  Korea 
combined. 

I  am  interested  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  interested  in  Americans.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  our  own  future  and  I  think  the 
sooner  we  bite  the  bullet,  to  use  a  well- 
known  phrase,  and  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  was  a 
mistake,  and  admit  that  mistake,  the 
better  off  we  will  be  and  the  greater  this 
Nation  will  become. 


JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  late 
Isist  night  I  returned  from  Cameroon, 
where  I  was  a  member  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  to  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union.  Upon  my  arrival  home, 
I  learned  the  sad  news  that  the  greatest 
South  Carolinian  of  modem  times  was 
dead.  James  Francis  Byrnes — lawyer. 
Member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coiut,  Assistant  President  during  the 
dark  days  of  World  War  n.  Secretary  of 
State  diuing  the  crucial  early  years  of 
the  postwar  era.  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  revered  elder  statesman — 
now  befongs  to  history.  His  story  will  be 
writ  large  in  the  aimals  of  our  time. 
James  Byrnes  was  a  great  South  Caro- 
linian and  a  great  American.  He  leaves 
behind  a  better  State — and  Nation — for 
having  walked  our  way.  We  have  lost  the 
wisdom  of  a  good  and  wise  man. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Jimmy 
Byrnes  well,  and  my  good  fortune  to  have 
received  his  counsel  on  innumerable  oc- 
casions. I  always  found  him  completely 
dedicated  to  what  he  thought  was  right. 
He  was  totally  committed  to  the  people 
and  the  country  he  served  so  generously. 

Governor  Byrnes  went  as  far  as  he  did 
because  he  practiced  the  ideals  that  are 
too  often  only  preached.  He  not  only 
believed  in  service  to  his  people,  he 
worked  at  it.  He  not  only  paid  homage 
to  the  litany  of  individual  initiative  and 
hard  work,  he  practiced  it.  He  not  only 
testified  to  great  love  of  country,  he  lived 
it. 

His  was  the  world  of  action — the  arena 
of  great  events.  Presidents,  Prime  Min- 
isters, and  Kings  eagerly  sought  his  ad- 
vice. But  his  wisdom  was  never  exclusive- 
ly reserved  for  statesmen  and  monarchs* 
It  was  given  as  openly  and  freely  to  any- 
one willing  to  listen.  Throughout  his  life, 
James  Byrnes  never  forgot  the  cares  and 
concerns  of  the  little  man.  How  could 
he,  when  he  was  bom  and  raised — and 
preferred  to  live — among  the  people? 

He  was  bom  in  a  simpler  era,  when 
America  was  just  beginning  its  great  leap 
into  modem  times.  The  Nation  in  which 
he  began  his  life  was  predominantly  rural 
and  predominantly  isolationist.  Yet  the 
Nation  in  which  he  wielded  such  power 
was  overwhelmingly  industrialized  and 
involved  in  the  international  holocaust 
of  the  Second  World  War.  Few  men  have 
witnessed  as  much  history  and  as  much 
profoimd   transformation  as  Governor 
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Byrnes  did.  But  those  who  knew  him 
saw  how  easily  he  moved  through  the 
passing  years.  There  was  always  some 
tremendous  inner  strength  which  al- 
lowed him  to  keep  his  moorings  amidst 
the  greatest  of  changes.  Our  greatest 
men  seem  almost  invariably  to  have  that 
quality. 

Through  it  all,  they  retain  their  fun- 
damental faith  in  their  fellow  man  and 
their  fundamental  belief  in  the  destiny 
of  their  coimtry.  James  F.  Byrnes  had 
that  kind  of  character.  He  had  greatness. 

The  great  traits  of  character  that 
Jimmy  Byrnes  possessed  were  nourished 
by  superior  wisdom.  His  mind  was  of  the 
first  order.  During  his  career,  he  dem- 
onstrated time  and  time  £«ain  the  ability 
to  cut  through  to  the  heart  of  a  matter, 
to  put  aside  the  meaningless  and  incon- 
sequential and  to  deal  with  the  core  of 
problems. 

In  the  Senate,  he  was  known  as  some- 
one who  could  deliver.  No  posturing  or 
flowery  oratory  or  image-building  for 
him — he  devoted  himself  instead  to  pass- 
ing legislation  and  solving  problems. 
Would  that  we  had  more  such  men  today. 
Although  he  was  by  no  means  the  Sena- 
tor highest  up  in  seniority,  it  was  to 
Jimmy  Byrnes  that  President  Roosevelt 
came  when  he  had  a  particularly  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  to  get  through 
the  Congress.  And  Senator  Byrnes  usu- 
ally delivered. 

In  1940,  and  again  in  1944,  there  was 
considerable  speculation  that  James 
Bjrmes  would  be  tapped  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  acci- 
dent of  his  southern  birth,  he  probably 
would  have  been  Vice  President — and 
quite  possibly  President.  But,  as  It 
turned  out,  James  Bymes  wielded  far 
more  power  than  any  Vice  President  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic. 

In  1941,  a  grateful  President  had  ap- 
pointed Bymes  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  On  the  High  Tribunal,  the  new 
Justice  began  another  promising  career. 
But,  once  the  United  States  was  plunged 
into  a  war  for  its  very  survival  in  late 
1941,  Justice  Bymes  longed  to  Involve 
himself  more  directly  in  the  struggle. 
After  little  more  than  a  year  on  the  job, 
his  friend  in  the  White  House  called  him 
to  action.  President  Roosevelt  named  the 
distinguished  South  Carolinian  Director 
of  Economic  Stabilization. 

James  Byrnes  was  not  on  the  job  very 
long  before  he  realized  that  the  war  ef- 
fort demanded  a  tighter  and  more  co- 
hesive governmental  organization.  There 
had  to  be  one  control  center  to  coordi- 
nate the  manpower  and  industrial  and 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country  and 
direct  them  toward  the  speediest  pos- 
sible winning  of  the  war.  The  President 
came  to  the  same  realization,  and  before 
long  James  Bymes  was  war  mobilizer. 
Roosevelt  referred  to  him  as  the  "Assist- 
ant President."  And,  in  fact,  he  was. 
Bymes  had  direct,  day-by-day  steward- 
ship over  the  direction  of  the  domestic 
economy.  He  was  trusted  and  respected, 
and  the  President  gave  him  the  widest 
possible  latitude  of  action. 

It  was  not  the  kind  of  job  that  wins  a 
man  friends.  It  called  for  making  choices 
and  taking  tough  decisions.  The  new  war 
mobilizer  was  in  charge  of  regulating 


prices,  wages,  and  rents;  of  coordinating 
all  the  resources  of  the  country  and  bend- 
ing them  toward  the  defeat  of  the  Axis 
Powers;  or  rationing  foods  and  fuels  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  them;  of 
overseeing  Government  procurement  of 
the  implements  of  war;  suid,  in  general, 
of  overseeing  the  entire  operation  of  the 
American  economy. 

For  his  unprecedented  contribution  to 
victory,  he  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  And  he  also  won 
the  respect  of  all  those  with  whom  he 
worked.  He  had  shown  no  partiality,  no 
favoritism,  no  bad  judgment.  He  had  ex- 
ercised his  vast  power  with  maximum  re- 
spect for  the  freedom  and  liberties  of 
the  people.  In  seeing  the  Republic 
through  to  victory,  James  Bymes  made 
sure  the  America  of  1945  was  as  free 
and  open  as  the  America  of  1941. 

The  year  1945  brought  Jinmiy  Bymes 
a  momentary  respite  from  the  tremen- 
dous responsibilities  he  had  been  carry- 
ing. The  war  was  over  and  better  days 
seemed  to  be  ahead. 

These  hopes  for  a  peaceful  postwar 
era  were  short-lived,  however.  When 
Franklin  Roosevelt  died  and  Harry  S 
Truman  became  President,  the  new  CSilef 
Executive  quickly  discovered  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  hell-bent  on  extend- 
ing its  influence  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
Truman  needed  a  man  he  could  trust,  a 
man  of  judgment,  experience,  and  wis- 
dom, to  help  him  conduct  the  diplomacy 
of  those  dangerous  times.  He  turned  al- 
most instinctively  to  James  F.  Bymes. 
The  Nation  had  a  new  Secretary  of  State. 

The  new  Secretary  accompanied  the 
President  to  the  important  Big  Three 
Conference  at  Potsdam,  and  he  was  the 
chief  American  delegate  at  a  series  of 
meetings  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  Big  Three.  Bjmes  quickly  grasped 
the  direction  of  events  and  he  under- 
stood the  stubborn  tenacity  of  the  Soviets 
in  their  plans  to  take  over  the  devastated 
continent  of  Europe.  The  subsequent 
months  of  Byrnes'  tenure  were  marked 
by  the  formulation  of  a  policy  to  contain 
Soviet  expansion,  maintein  the  freedom 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  protect  vi- 
tal American  interests  abroad. 

As  anyone  who  knew  him  will  attest, 
Jimmy  Bymes  was  a  man  of  independ- 
ence. He  stood  up  for  what  he  thought 
was  right,  and  he  always  did  so  simply 
and  directly.  He  pulled  no  punches.  By 
1947,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  having 
serious  doubts  about  the  direction  of  do- 
mestic policy  under  Harry  Truman's  New 
Deal.  Bymes  believed  Truman  was  mov- 
ing too  close  to  the  welfare  state.  This, 
combined  with  some  irritation  at  the 
President's  alleged  failure  to  deal  more 
strongly  with  the  Soviet  menace,  led  to 
Byrnes'  resignation  from  the  Cabinet  in 
1947. 

The  next  3  years  saw  Jimmy  Bymes  in 
private  life,  although  he  could  never 
really  escape  pubUc  attention,  nor  could 
he  avoid  speaking  out  occasionally  on  the 
Issues  of  the  day.  And  it  was  during  this 
period  that  he  became  an  author,  with 
the  publication  of  an  informative  and 
detailed  account  of  his  diplomatic  ex- 
periences. 

In  1950,  at  the  age  of  71,  Bymes  ran 
for — and  won — ^the  Governorship  of 
South  Carolina.  He  served  until  1955. 


It  was  during  these  years  that  I  came 
to  know  Jimmy  Bymes  well.  iXiring  Gov- 
ernor Bjmies'  term,  I  was  serving  in  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature.  And  I  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  the  Gov- 
emor  on  scwne  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  was  impressed  with  his  program  and 
did  everything  I  could  to  see  to  it  that  his 
important  legislation  was  written  into 
law.  There  were  some  real  milestone 
during  his  governorship.  An  Increased 
teacher  pay  schedule — more  school  con- 
struction funds — improved  transporta- 
tion measures— the  establishment  of 
mental  health  facilities — anti-Klan  leg- 
islation— all  these  and  many  more 
marked  the  years  of  Jimmy  Byrnes'  gov- 
ernorship. ' 

In  addition  to  the  offlcitd  capacity  I  so 
often  saw  the  Governor  in,  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  as  a  neighbor  on  the  Isle 
of  Palms.  There  I  came  to  know  the  per- 
sonal side  of  the  man,  and  there  I  learned 
much  about  his  experiences  with  the 
great  men  and  events  of  his  time.  It  was 
a  true  education,  and  an  opportunity 
that  I  shall  always  remember  with  grati- 
tude. 

In  his  later  years.  Governor  Byrnes 
interested  himself  in  bettering  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  orphaned  and 
under-privileged  youth  of  the  State.  He 
established  the  James  F.  Byrnes  Founda- 
tion and  contributed  much  time  and  ef- 
fort— and  money — to  making  a  reality 
out  of  his  dreams. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  newspapers 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation  are 
filled  with  the  record  of  this  illustrious 
son  of  South  Carolina.  But  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  work,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  character,  will  long  outlive  the 
newspaper  obituaries  and  the  present 
eulogies.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  For  In 
the  final  analysis,  a  man's  most  fitting 
monument  is  the  legacy  of  great  deeds 
and  good  character  that  he  leaves  behind. 

Today  Americans  from  every  station 
and  calling  mourn  the  death  of  our  es- 
teemed fellow  citizen.  We  are  saddened 
that  his  life  is  ended.  But  we  are  thank- 
ful for  the  years  he  spent  working  for 
the  betterment  of  his  country.  And  we 
are  proud  of  the  historic  contributions 
that  this  first  citizen  of  South  Carolina 
has  made.  ^ 

CONVENTION  ESTABLISHING  AN  nf- 
TERNA-nONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 
LEGAL  METROLOGY— REMOVAL 
OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  the  Convention  Establish- 
ing an  International  Organization  of 
Legal  Metrology,  as  amended  (Executive 
I,  92d  Congress,  second  session),  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
convention  with  accompanying  papers 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
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To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Today  I  ask  the  Senate  to  give  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  accession  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Convention  Estab- 
lishing an  International  Organization  of 
Legal  Metrology,  as  amended. 

Legal  metrology,  as  broadly  defined,  re- 
lates to  the  compatibility  of  standards 
of  measurement  and  the  legislation  or 
regulations  which  may  affect  them. 

The  International  Organization  of  Le- 
gal Metrology,  established  in  1955,  is 
concerned  primarily  with  standards  for 
instruments  and  measurement  tech- 
niques involved  in  the  legal  determina- 
tion of  quantity  and  quality.  Presently, 
many  of  its  36  member  nations  and  eight 
corresponding  members  are  European. 

The  Organization's  tasks  fall  generally 
into  two  groups : 

— to  serve  as  a  center  for  documenta- 
tion and  information ;  to  foster  close 
working    relations     witli     national 
weights  and  measures  services  and 
other  concerned  organizations;  and 
to  furnish  advisory  assistance  to  in- 
ter estedlcountries  . 
— to  determine  the  general  principles 
of  legal  metrology:  to  recommend 
imiform  international  requirements 
for  measuring  instruments;  and  to 
work  out  model  laws  and  regulations 
for  consideration  by  member  coun- 
tries. 
The  Organization's  recommendations 
are  not  binding  but  they  are  accepted  by 
most  member  nations — many  of  which 
are  also  our  major  trading  partners. 

The  United  States  has  in  the  past  been 
an  interested  observer  in  the  Organiza- 
tion's work  and  I  believe  that  accession 
to  the  Convention  would  now  be  of  clear 
advantage  to  the  United  States.  As  the 
world's  largest  trading  nation  and  as  a 
world  leader  in  the  standards  field,  we 
would  be  better  able  to  assume  a  positive 
role  in  the  setting  of  international 
standards  for  measurements  and,  in  so 
doing,  to  expand  our  international 
trade. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  United  States 
accession  to  this  Convention,  as  amended. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  April  11,  1972. 


ORDER  FOR  DIVISION  OF  TIME  ON 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  when  the  un- 
finished business  is  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate today,  the  time  be  equaUy  divided 
between  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  or  his  cosponsor,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  . 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  AC:ting  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. WiUiout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day  this  order  was 
changed  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to 
adjourn  until  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  TUNNEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  on  to- 
morrow, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
C^alifohiia  (Mr.  Tunney)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  (Ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  RESUME  THE  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  THE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  FOLLOWINO  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  orders  for  recognition  of  Senators  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
acticoi  of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S.  2956. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Administration  of  thi  Wkltare 
AND  Pknsion  Plans  Discxosttrz  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursiiant  to  law,  a  report  on  admin- 
istration ol  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act,  for  the  calendar  year  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Disaster  Preparedness 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  CMBce  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  disaster  preparedness  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Reqitest  for  Return  Proposed  Prospectus 

ON  THE  WaLTHAM,  MASS.,  FEDERAL   RECORDS 

Centtr 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  requesting 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  return. 


without  further  action,  the  proposed  pro- 
spectus Project  No.  200136-1  on  the  Wal- 
tham,  Massachusetts,  Federal  Records  Cen- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  : 

A  rescdutlon  of  the  t>eglslature  of  thtf 
State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"S.  Res.  No.  138 
'Resolution    urging    the    U.S.    CJongress    to 

enact  legislation  for  a  national  reform  of 

public    welfare   financial    assistance    pro- 
grams 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  from  public  welfare 
In  Hawaii  has  more  than  tripled  in  the  past 
ten  y^ars,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  this 
growth  has  occurred  In  the  past  four  years; 
and 

"Whereas,  welfare  costs  In  Hawaii  have 
risen  even  faster,  increasing  more  than  five- 
fold In  the  past  ten  years;  and 

"Whereas,  the  main  Immediate  reason  for 
the  rising  caseload  and  cost  is  simply  that 
more  eligible  needy  people  are  applying  for 
assistance  from  the  programs  that  were  in- 
tended to  help  them,  yet  this  includes  per- 
haps only  one-third  of  those  who  might  be 
eligible;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  desirable  that  all  persons 
have  at  least  a  minimum  Income  that  will 
assiu%  them  a  decent  standard  of  living  above 
the  poverty  level;  and 

"Whereas,  because  of  rising  welfare  case- 
loads and  costs  and  declining  State  revenues, 
the  State  of  Hawaii  would  find  It  difficult  to 
maintain  this  standard  without  additional 
help  from  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii  Is  already 
bearing  a  relatively  greater  burden  than  other 
States  by  maintaining  higher  benefit  levels 
and  receiving  a  smaller  share  of  the  cost  from 
the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas,  the  most  desirable  way  to  deal 
with  these  immediate  fiscal  problems  Is  not 
to  cut  back  welfare  benefits  to  recipients  but 
instead  to  seek  greater  fiscal  support  from  the 
Federal  Governzaent;  and 

"Whereas,  weaknesses  In  the  present  wel- 
fare system  Include  not  only  the  fiscal  burden 
It  imposes  on  States  but  also  its  inadequate 
beneiit  levels,  unfair  variations  from  State  to 
State,  disintegrating  effects  on  family  life, 
disincentives  to  work  and  cumbersome,  costly 
dehumanizing  procedures;  and 

"Whereas,  these  problems  must  be  dealt 
with  through  meaningful,  comprehensive,  en- 
lightened and  progressive  reform  of  the  wel- 
fare system  at  the  national  level;  and 

"Whereas,  in  addition  to  dealing  with  the 
immediate  problems  of  the  welfare  system, 
all  levels  of  government  and  the  community 
must  deal  meaningfully  with  the  underlying 
Issues  and  problems,  including  the  shortage  of 
decent  jobs,  educational  barriers.  Infiation, 
housing  shortages  and  costs,  and  the  break- 
down of  the  family  social  unit;  now,  there- 
fore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixth 
LeglsUtvire  of  the  State  of  HawaU,  Regular 
Session  of  1972,  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress be  and  Is  hereby  urged  to  enact  public 
welfare  reform  legislation  embracing  the  con- 
cepts of  Federalization  of  costs,  elimination 
of  unfounded  variations  from  State  to  State, 
more  Jobs  and  work  Incentives,  and  simpler 
administration  of  benefits;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  State  of 
Hawaii  request  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  review  and  re-assess  the  total 
income  maintenance  program  in  relation 
to  other  federally  sponsored  programs  which 
pvirport  to  serve  the  needy;  and  that  those 
programs  which  prove  Ineffective  or  Ineffl- 
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clent  be  curtailed  or  abolished  and  substi- 
tuted by  programs  that  benefit  the  needy 
directly  and  equitably;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Sena- 
tor- Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Representative  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga,  and  Representative  Patsy  T. 
Mink." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislating  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table : 

"H.  3065 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  not  to  ratify 

the  United  Nations  Genocide  Treaty 

"Whereas,  the  Genocide  Convention  Is  a 
United  Nations  Treaty  designed  to  outlaw  the 
mass  extermination  of  any  group  of  humans 
because  of  their  national,  ethical,  racial,  or 
religious  classification.  This  treaty  was  ap- 
proved In  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly December  9,  1948;  however  It  has  not 
been  ratified  by  the  United  States  (Congress 
because  of  numerous  objections;  and 

"Whereas,  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  consistently  taken  a  position  against 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
Frank  Holman,  former  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  stated  that  'Acts 
are  made  punishable  which  are  not  only 
purely  domestic  In  character,  but  public  offi- 
cials as  well  as  private  citizens  are  to  be 
made  amenable  to  international  tribunals 
for  a  variety  of  ill-defined  and  ambiguous 
so-called  acts  of  genocide — to  the  extent 
that  the  causing  of  mental  harm  to  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group  or  complicity  in  so  doing, 
is  an  act  of  genocide.';  and 

"Whereas,  the  dangers  of  ratifying  this 
treaty  are  not  theoretical.  The  public  offi- 
cials of  South  Carolina  and  ten  other  states, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Supreme  (3ourt,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Department  of  Justcle  were 
formally  charged  with  complicity  In  geno- 
cide before  the  United  Nations  In  1951.  If 
this  convention  is  ratified,  it  would  give  the 
United  Nations  legal  grounds  for  action  on 
these  charges;  and 

"Whereas,  there  can  be  no  question  of  our 
abhorrence  of  genocide  against  any  peoples 
or  our  desire  to  prevent  such  action;  how- 
ever the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
oppose  this  treaty  In  the  form  submitted 
to  the  United  States  Congress  for  ratifica- 
tion. Free  men  do  not,  with  full  understand- 
ing, surrender  their  liberty  to  Join  an  orga- 
nization or  ratify  a  treaty  to  prohibit  acts 
they,  themselves,  have  never  committed. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  memorialized  not  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention,  which  was  approved 
In  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  De- 
cember 9,  1948,  which  Is  a  United  Nations 
Treaty  making  It  an  international  crime  to 
attempt  the  destruction  of  entire  national, 
ethnical,  racial  or  religous  groups. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  South 
Carolina  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  relating  to  tax-sharing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Society  of  the 
War  of  1812  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  keep  military  graduate  stu- 
dents from  certain  universities  which  have 
closed  their  ROTC  units;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Society  of  the 
War  of  1812  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  expressing  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  amnesty  to  certain  draft  evad- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TUNNET,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1346.  A  bill  relating  to  benefits  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-744) ; 

H.R.  9395.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purchase 
01  annuity  contracts  (Rept.  No.  92-746);  and 

H.R.  10344.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate 
Compact  on  Mental  Health  (Rept.  No.  92- 
747). 

By  Mr.  TUNNET,  from  the  Conmilttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  1993.  A  bUl  relating  to  educational  per- 
sonnel in  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No.  92-745). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  without  amendment: 
.  H.R.  9900.  An  act  to  amend  section  112 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  the  entire  amount 
01  the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of 
civilian  employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
missing  In  action,  or  in  a  detained  status 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict  (Rept.  No.  92- 
748). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Conmilttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jafle,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention;  and 

Paul  Louis  Perlto,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  enroUed  bill  (HJl.  12749)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  for  fiscal  year 
1973  was  signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stevenson)  . 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  3471.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  if  Con- 
gress has  not  appropriated  funds  to  carry 
out  the  projects  for  a  period  of  8  years  since 
authorization.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Wftrks. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  3472.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  cost 
sharing  in  promoting  public  safety  through 
the  elimination  of  hazardous  open  canals  by 


converting  them  to  closed  conduits  and  by 
fencing.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3473.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Armanda 
Norma  Cerro.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3474.  A  bUl  to  amend  the' National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
authorize  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  (Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  3475.  A  bill  to  help  preserve  the  separa- 
tion of  pow^fT'and  to  further  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  Congress  by  providing 
for  Congressional  review  of  executive  agree- 
ments. Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  then  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  if  and 
when  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  3476.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  three  years 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  carry  out  fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
grams; 

S.  3477.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aid  for 
fire  departments  in  the  purchase  of  flreflght- 
ing  suits,  self-contained  breathing  appara- 
tus and  firefightlng  equipment; 

S.  3478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  issue  regulations  providing  for  the  pla- 
carding of  certain  vehicles  transporting 
hazardous  niaterials  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  the  National  Fire  Academy,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  to  construction  materials  used  in  the 
interiors  of  homes,  offices,  and  other  places 
of  assembly  or  accommodation,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  toxicity  stand- 
ards; and 

S.  3481.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Fire 
Data  and  Information  Clearinghouse,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Commerce. 

S.  3482.  A  bUl  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  accredited  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  costs 
of  fire  science  and  training  programs.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

ByMr.  BURDICK: 

S.  3483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cass  County, 
N.  Dak.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3484.  A  bin  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  bank  stabilization  works  on 
the  Missouri  River  below  Garrison  Dam.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  KENNEDT: 

S.  3486.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  Trust,  to  preserve  and  con- 
serve the  said  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  Mr.  McClellan) 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Booklet)  : 

S.  3486.  A  blU  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  provide  a  special 
bonus  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  were  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  during  the  Vietnam  era.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ^pOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scrweiker)  : 

S.J.  Res.  221.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial  Hall  at  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  the 
National  Memorial  to  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  3471.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
if  Congress  has  not  appropriated  funds 
to  carry  out  the  projects  for  a  period  of 
8  years  since  authorization.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  would  foster 
a  change  in  direction  by  the  world's  larg- 
est engineering  organization,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

For  many,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
had  the  reputation  as  the  worst  envi- 
ronmental offender  among  all  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing seeks  :o  encourage  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  1*3  effort  to  change  all 
that;  to  become  kiiown  as  a  protector  of 
the  environment. 

The  corps,  draving  on  the  best  of 
West  Point's  englnt'ering  graduates  and 
supported  by  more  than  40,000  civilian 
employees,  is  potentially  the  greatest 
single  instrument  fo»  the  protection  of 
the  environment  in  this  country. 

Eventually,  the  Cor,->s  of  Engineers 
could  provide  studies,  plans  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  and,  in  some  cases,  it 
could  construct  public  works  for  the  col- 
lection, purification,  storage,  or  reuse  of 
storm  waters,  sanitary  sewage,  water- 
borne  industrial  wastes,  and  other  liquid 
wastes.  It  could  restore  land  areas  scarred 
by  strip  mining,  construction  projects  or 
other  means.  It  could  reclaim  lakes, 
rivers,  streams  and  other  bodies  of  water 
that  have  become  polluted  to  anrextent 
that  they  are  no  longer  useable  for  rec- 
reational or  commercial  purposes.  It 
could  develop  means  of  reducing  or  dis- 
posing of  solid  wastes  and  providing  for 
adequate  supplies  of  potable  water.  And 
it  could  help  reclaim  deteriorating  areas 
such  as  waterfronts. 

But  before  all  that  can  happen,  we  in 
the  Congress  have  to  work  out  the  au- 
thorization for  such  projects  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  assign  priorities  that  the 
corps  can  follow  in  determining  which 
of  its  responsibilities  it  should  take  on 
first. 

In  some  areas  we  have  in  recent  years 
begim  to  provide  the  corps  with  the  au- 
thority to  work  on  this  type  of  project. 

But  I  believe  we  have  to  go  further. 
We  have  to  make  sure  that  older  proj- 
ects, designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
era  when  the  importance  of  the  environ- 
ment was  not  as  well  recognized,  do  not 
get  in  the  way  of  the  corps'  new  respon- 
sibilities. 

Currently  almost  1.300  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers projects  are  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  most  of  them  do  not  relate  to 
protection  of  the  environment.  Some  of 
them  were  authorized  as  long  ago  as 
the  late  1880's.  Many  of  them  were  de- 
signed to  meet  objectives  that  once  were 
valid  but  have  long  since  become  out- 
dated. Some  have  not  been  reviewed  in 
any  maimer  for  decades. 

It  is  time  that  we  take  a  look  at  these 
projects  in  the  light  of  today's  needs. 

CHiarles  H.  Stoddard,  former  chairman 
of  the  Environmental  Advisory  Board  of 


the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  his  letter  of 
resignation,  said: 

The  time  for  a  thorough  review  of  back- 
logged  Corps  projects  Is  long  overdue. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  slate  shoiild  be  wiped  clean  by  the 
Congress,  followed  by  a  hard-eyed  review 
and  reappraisal  by  CEQ  (Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality),  and  then  the  Congress, 
with  environmental  Input  at  each  stage. 
This  would  be  followed  by  Individual  project 
authorization  only  after  full  environmental 
Input  analysis. 

Later,  Stoddard  told  my  ofiBee  that  the 
corps  was  so  imbued  with  traditional  de- 
velopmental concepts  that  it  really  could 
not  become  committed  to  projects  de- 
signed to  protect  the  environment  so 
long  as  the  engineers  had  a  backlog  of 
traditional  projects. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing would  proclaim  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  place 
increased  emphasis  on  projects  it  has 
been  authorized  to  undertake  to  protect 
the  environment.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  for  automatic  deauthorization 
of  any  corps  project  that  has  been  au- 
thorized for  8  years  or  more  but  has  not 
had  construction  funds  appropriated  for 
it  by  Congress  during  that  time. 

This  does  not  necessarily  suggest  that 
all  of  these  projects  would  be  harmful 
to  the  environment.  The  list  of  projects 
that  would  be  aCfected  includes  some  de- 
signed to  protect  against  beach  erosion 
and  some  for  flood  control,  as  well  as 
other  purposes,  that  may  still  be  valid. 

Therefore,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  study  and  recommended  plan  for 
reauthorization  of  any  project  termi- 
nated under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  if 
the  plan  for  reauthorization  reflects  en- 
vironmental standards  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  plan  is  submitted. 

This  bill  already  has  gained  widespread 
public  support.  Since  I  announced  my  in- 
tention to  introduce  the  bill  in  a  speech 
prepared  for  delivery  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  in  February,  I  have  heard  from  sup- 
porters of  the  concept  in  all  comers  of 
the  Nation,  from  Florida,  Washington, 
California,  Indiana,  Arizona.  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  many  other 
States.  In  addition,  several  environmen- 
tal organizations  have  informally  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  concept. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  also 
will  give  the  bill  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  and  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  supporting  the  concept  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUI  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3471 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
place  Increased  emphasis  on  authorized  proj- 
ects designed  to  protect  the  environment. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
may  better  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress, 
the  authorization  for  any  public  works 
project  Is  terminated,  if  such  project  has 


been  authorized  by  law  for  eight  years  or 
more  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  if  no  funds  have  been  i4>proprlated 
for  construction  of  such  project  since  author- 
ization. The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  study  and 
recommended  plan  for  re-authorizing  any 
project  terminated  by  this  section,  if  such 
plan  reflects  environmental  standards  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  plan  Is  submitted. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4,  1972] 
USEFtri,  Engineering 

Senator  Clifford  Case  of  New  Jersey  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  redirect  the  mis- 
placed energies  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  Corps  has  long  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  Government's  own  worst  offender 
against  the  environment — particularly  for  its 
tendency  to  dam  up  rivers  without  regard 
to  ecological  damage  for  the  sake  of  an  often 
excessive  degree  of  flood  control. 

The  Senator  would  make  a  vigorous  start 
by  having  Congress  rescind  authorization  for 
all  projects  that  have  remained  unfunded  on 
the  COTps"  list  for  eight  years  or  more.  All 
these  projects,  more  than  half  the  Corps' 
backlog,  would  have  to  be  resubmitted  to 
Congress,  along  with  reappraisals  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Obviously  a  great  deal  of  dead  wood  could 
be  eliminated  by  such  action  sinoe  many  of 
the  projects  were  conceived  In  a  p>erlod  when 
development,  not  environment,  was  the  magic 
word — some  going  back  as  far  as  the  1880's. 
Both  the  Corps  and  Congress  itself  would 
have  a  chance  to  reconsider  projects  that 
have  provoked  a  proliferation  of  citizen  suits 
based  on  environmental  issues. 

If  Senator  Case's  proposal  were  purely 
negative,  it  could  expect  a  meager  req>onso 
from  fellow-Congressmen  unwilling  to  lose 
pork-barrel  handouts  for  their  states  and 
districts.  But  the  plan  is  to  guide  the  Corps — 
with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  $10  billion  that 
might  be  saved  on  the  backlog  of  discarded 
projects — In  the  direction  of  those  "designed 
to  pirotect  and  enhance"  the  environment.  If 
it  is  action  the  Corps  needs,  there  is  more 
than  enough  to  do  in  the  way  of  restoring 
lands  defaced  by  strip  mining  and  waters 
fouled  by  industrial  waste;  ot  reconstruct- 
ing decayed  waterfronts,  redesigning  the 
sewer  systems  of  the  cities  and  building  the 
water  treatment  plants  that  country  so 
desperately  needs. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  can  a^"^ 
should  become  a  positive  force  for  restoring 
and  preserving  the  American  environment. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  3472.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  cost 
sharing  in  promoting  public  safety 
through  the  elimination  of  hazardous 
open  canals  by  converting  them  to  closed 
conduits  and  by  fencing.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  decade  the  lives  of  perhaps  400  per- 
sons, mostly  yoimg  children,  have  been 
lost  by  drowning  in  canals  associated 
with  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects. 
Just  recently,  two  children,  a  2-year-old 
aad  a  3 -year-old,  drowned  in  an  open 
waterway  operated  by  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District  in  my 
State.  In  that  same  district,  which  is  only 
one  of  literally  hundreds  throughout  the 
Nation,  41  lives  were  lost  betwe«i  1959 
and  1968. 

Although  statistics  may  not  be  com- 
pletely adequate,  and  indeed  they  may  be 
conservative,  it  appears  that  at  least  40 
lives  are  lost  each  year  in  waterways 
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throughout  the  Nation's  conservancy 
systems. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  should  be  enacted  quickly  in  order 
to  prevent  additional  needless  tragedies. 
Already,  there  have  been  inexplicable 
and  indefensible  delays — delays  which 
have  provoked  frustration  and  anger 
among  parents  who  are  rightfully  fear- 
ful for  their  children's  lives.  Because  of 
the  divided  governmental  authority,  the 
blame  for  lack  of  corrective  steps  can- 
not be  readily  pinpointed.  But  suflSce  it 
to  say  that  the  need  for  safety  measures 
has  long  been  recognized,  especially  by 
those  who  must  live  with  the  daily  fear, 
and  that  the  crucial  need  now  is  not  for 
recriminations  but  quick  action. 

My  bill  recognizes  that  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  is  necessary,  but  it  also 
calls  for  contributions,  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
from  the  local  conservancy  and  reclama- 
tion districts. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  would  have  responded  to 
a  problem  of  this  magnitude  with  greater 
speed  and  evidence  of  concern.  In  an 
August  27,  1970,  letter  to  me  from  Com- 
missioner Ellis  L.  Armstrong  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  this  statement  was 
made: 

Legislation  is  needed  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  im- 
prove safeity  conditions  on  federally  con- 
structed water  conveyance  systems,  allocate 
costs  In  relation  to  benefits  and  repayment 
capability  of  water  users,  and  enter  into 
appropriate  cost-sharing  arrangements.  We 
are  preparing  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
which  would  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
Improve  safety  conditions  on  existing  sys- 
tems. 

Still,  the  legislation  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  In  view  of  this  delay, 
I  intend  to  seek  the  submittal  of  a  de- 
partmental report  on  my  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  we  can  move 
rapidly  toward  enactment. 

My  bill  calls  for  a  50-50  cost-sharing 
system  designed  to  improve  safety — 
through  fencing  or  enclosed  conduits — 
along  canals  in  or  adjacent  to  urban 
areas.  I  should  state  that  the  50-percent 
figure  is  included  only  for  purposes  of 
devising  a  proper  formula.  Hearings 
could  result  in  modifications  of  this  and 
other  details,  a  process  which  is  perfectly 
acceptable  to  me  as  long  as  we  produce 
genuine  reforms.  Nor  are  estimated  costs 
known  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  at 
this  time.  I  believe  the  hearings  will  pro- 
duce more  information  on  this  aspect, 
also.  Apparently  the  central  reason  for 
delay,  on  the  part  of  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  local  districts,  has  been  a 
belief  that  financial  costs  would  be  ex- 
cessive. 

I  am  inclined  to  discount  this  asser- 
tion. First,  it  is  unnecessary — and  indeed 
foolish — to  contemplate  fencing  or  em- 
placing  conduits  along  every  mile  of  every 
canal  in  every  conservancy  or  irrigation 
district  in  the  Nation.  But  we  can  and 
should  concentrate  on  constructing 
safety  measures  along  those  waterways 
in  populated  areas,  places  where  children 
are  likely  to  live,  places  where  tragic 
experience  has  shown  us  we  must  focus 
our  efforts.  The  safety  program  I  en- 
vision would  begin  immediately  to  en- 


close these  canal  segments,  and  then  in 
later  periods  of  time  the  enclosures 
would  be  gradually  extended  to  less  criti- 
cal areas.  The  second  point  that  should 
be  made  is  that  human  lives  are  at  stake, 
especially  the  irreplaceable  lives  of  ad- 
venturous and  incautious  young  children. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  high  ob- 
ligation to  participate  in  federally  re- 
lated projects  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
safety  of  the  public  is  protected. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  re- 
ference, a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  to  authorize  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal 
and  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  with  the  text  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Authorization  Act  of 
1972". 

See.  2.  Section  106  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1395)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  investigations  of  the  facts,  circum- 
stances, conditions  and  causes  of  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents  for  the  purposes  of  gathering 
information  to  identify  design  failures  or  de- 
fects relating  to  motor  vehicle  safety,  collect- 
ing data  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for  new 
and  used  motor  vehicles,  and  conducting 
other  studies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  In  making  such  investigations,  the 
Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  appropriate 
State  and  local  officials  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  officers  or  em- 
ployees duly  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge,  are  authorized  ( 1 )  to  enter, 
at  reasonable  times  and  in  a  reasonable  man- 
ner, any  premises  where  a  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  involved 
in  a  motor  vehicle  accident  Is  located;  (2) 
to  Impound  temporarily  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  72  hours,  such  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment;  and  (3)  to  in- 
spect such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  inspects  or 
temporarily  impounds  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spection any  motor  vehicle  under  this  subsec- 
tion (other  than  a  vehicle  subject  to  Part  n 
of  the  interstate  Commerce  Act ) ,  he  shall  pay 
reasonable  compensation  to  the  owner  of  such 
vehicle  to  the  extent  that  such  inspection  or 
Impounding  results  in  the  denial  of  the  use 
of  the  vehicle  to  its  owner  or  in  the  reduction 
In  value'of  the  vehicle. 

"  (4)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  obtain, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  autopsy  performed  by  State  or 
local  officials  on  any  person  who  dies  as  a 


result  of  having  been  involved  in  a  motor 
vehicle  accident. 

"  (5)  No  portion  of  any  statement  or  infor- 
mation relating  to  a  motor  vehicle  accident 
which  has  been  furnished  by  an  individual 
to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  and 
no  portion  of  any  report  of  the  Secretary  re- 
lating to  such  accident  or  the  investigation 
thereof  shall  be  admissible  in  any  subsequent 
criminal,  civil,  or  administrative  proceeding. 

"(6)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  "motor 
vehicle  accident'  means  an  occurrence  asso- 
ciated with  the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle 
in  or  as  a  result  of  which  any  person  suffers 
death  or  personal  injury,  or  In  which  there  is 
property  damage." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  108  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  1397)  U  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  (4)  to  a  semi-colon  and  adding  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(5)  fail  or  refuse  to  permit  entry,  im- 
pounding or  Inspection,  as  required  under 
section  106; 

"(6)  fall  to  comply  with  any  rule,  regula- 
tion or  order  issued  under  this  title." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  in  subsection 
(a)  of  section  109  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966   (16  U.8.C. 

1398)  is  amended  by  deleting  Immediately 
after  "any  provision  of  section  108"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  any  regulation  issued  there- 
under,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  In  subsection  (a) 
of  section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
deleting  inunediately  after  'a  provision  of 
section  108"  the  following:  ",  or  regpulatlons 
Issued  thereunder,". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  110  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C. 

1399)  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "pursuant  to  this  title."  the  follow- 
ing: "or  to  contain  a  defect  which  relates 
to  motor  vehicle  safety,". 

(b)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  110  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  following:  "or  to 
remedy  the  defect." 

Sec.  6  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  112 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  1401)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct such  Inspection  and  investigation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enforce  this  title  and 
any  rules,  regulations  or  orders  issued  there- 
under. He  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  General 
and,  when  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  any  information  obtained  indicat- 
ing noncompliance  with  this  title  or  any 
rules,  regulations  or  orders  issued  there- 
under, for  appropriate  action." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  112  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  "purposes  of 
enforcement  of  this  title,"  the  following: 
"or  any  rules,  regulations  or  orders  issued 
thereunder,". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  112  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records  and  make  such 
reports,  and  every  manufacturer,  dealer  or 
distributor  shall  provide  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  such  manu- 
facturer, dealer  or  distributor  has  acted  or 
is  acting  in  compliance  with  this  title  or  any 
rules,  regulations  or  orders  issued  thereunder 
and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
permit  such  officer  or  employee  to  Inspect 
appropriate  books,  papers,  records,  and  docu- 
ments relevant  to  determining  whether  such 
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manuf  actiuer,  dealer  or  distributor  has  acted 
or  Is  acting  In  compliance  with  this  title 
or  any  rules,  regulations  or  orders  Issued 
thereunder.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  as  imposing  reporting  or  record 
keeping  requirements  on  distributors  or 
dealers." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  113 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.^1402)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  Immediately  after  "required 
by  subsection  (a)  '  the  following:  "or  (e)". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  113  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  notification  required  of  a  manu- 
facturer by  subsection  (a)  or  je)  pursuant 
to  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  a 
defect  related  to  motor  vehicle  safety  or  of  a 
failure  to  comply  with  an  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  shall  contain 
a  clear  description  of  such  defect  or  failure, 
an  evaluation  of  the  risk  to  traffic  safety 
re.^sonably  related  to  such  defect  or  failure, 
and  a  statement  of  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  remedy  such  defect  or  failure." 

Sec.  2.  Section  121  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1409)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  Sec.  121.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated auch  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  9.  Section  123  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1410)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  upon  application  by  a  manu- 
facturer at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  the  Secretary  shall,  after  pub- 
lication of  notice  and  opportunity  to  com- 
ment and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
ai:d  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
temporarUy  exempt  a  motor  vehicle  from 
any  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  established 
under  this  title  if  he  finds  (1)  that  com- 
pliance would  cause  such  manufacturer  sub- 
stantial economic  hardship  or  that  such  tem- 
porary exemption  would  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  new  motor  vehicle  safety  features 
or  that  such  temporary  exemption  would  fa- 
cilitate the  development  of  vehicles  utilizing 
a  propulsion  system  other  than  or  supple- 
menting an  internal  combustion  engine,  and 
(2)  that  such  temporary  exemption  would  be 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest  and  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  each  decUlon 
to  grant  a  temporary  exemption  and  the 
re.Tscns  for  granting  it  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  In  such 
manner  as  he  deems  appropriate,  notification 
to  the  dealer  and  first  purchaser  of  an  ex- 
empted motor  vehicle  (not  including  the 
dealer  of  such  manufacturer)  that  such  ve- 
hicle has  been  exempted  from  certain  motor 
vehicle  standards,  and  the  standartls  from 
which  it  Is  exempted. 

"(c)  No  exemption  granted  under  this 
section  shall  remain  in  effect  after  three 
years  after  the  date  such  exemption  Is 
granted." 

"(d)  No  manufacturer  whoee  total  motor 
vehicle  production,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  exceeds  ten  thousand  aimually 
shall  be  eligible  for  an  exemption  under  this 
section." 

8ec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  301  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Saefty  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1431)  Is  amended  by  deleting  all  that 
precedes  "except  that"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sic.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  lYanspor- 
tatlon  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  plan,  design,  and  construct  new  fa- 
cilities, 

(8)  to  alter  existing  fadUtles, 

(3)  to  lease  facilities,  and 

(4)  to  acquire  or  lease  real  property  for 
use  as  sites  for  new  facilities  or  the  altera- 
tion of  existing  faculties. 


suitable  to  conduct  research,  development, 
and  compliance  and  other  testing  in  traffic 
safety,  including  highway  safety  and  motor 
vehicle  safety,". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  301  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  "or  construction",  each  place  It 
appears  In  the  sentence,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "constructing,  alter- 
ing or  leasing". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  301  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting "or  constructed"  and  substituting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "constructed,  al- 
tered or  leased". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  301  of  such  Act  Is  futher  amended 
by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (3), 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  by  adding  a  new  clause  (6)  as 
follows: 

"and  (6)  a  statement  of  justification  of  the 
need  for  leasing  any  faculties  or  real  prop- 
erty." ^    ^ 

Tht  Secketabt  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  24, 1972. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  The  Department  of 
Transportation  is  submitting  for  your  con- 
sideration and  appn^rlate  reference  a  draft 
bUl: 

"To  amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purposes." 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  In  1966, 
the  Department  has  issued  numeroiu  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and  no- 
tices of  proposed  standards  designed -to  Im- 
prove the  safety  performance  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. In  addition,  the  Department  has  con- 
ducted extensive  research  in  accident  causa- 
tion and  In  innovative  techniques  for  Im- 
proving motor  vehicle  safety.  These  efforts 
are  begliming  to  show  benefits.  Despite  sub- 
stantial annual  increases  in  the  number  of 
drivers,  vehicles  and  total  vehicle  miles  since 
1966,  the  rate  of  highway  deaths  per  100  mU- 
Uon  mUes  driven  has  steadUy  declined  and 
the  niimber  of  annual  deaths  has  stabilized. 
Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  Nearly  300,000 
persons  have  lost  their  lives  in  highway  acci- 
dents since  the  passage  of  the  Act;  55,000 
persons  died  during  last  year  alone.     ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  amend 
the  Act  to  Improve  the  Department's  ef- 
fectiveness In  preventing  traffic  accidents, 
and  deaths  and  Injuries  resulting  therefrom. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct such  investigations  as  are  necessary  In 
the  course  of  reeearch  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

Multi-dlaclpllnary  accident  investigation 
teams,  acting  under  present  authority,  have 
had  difficulty  In  persuading  witnesses  and 
parties  to  accidents  to  provide  information 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  safety  research. 
This  legislation -would  protect  these  persons 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  investigation  teams 
accident  reports  as  evidence. 

The  civU  penalty  authority  under  the  Act 
would  be  clarified  by  expressly  providing  that 
it  extends  to  all  rules,  regulations  and  or- 
ders issued  under  the  Act.  This  legislation 
woruld  also  authorize  the  Secretary  to  seek 
clvU  penalties  against  those  persons  who  im- 
pede vehicle  safety  research  by  failing  or  re- 
fusing to  permit  the  temporary  Impound- 
ment or  Inspection  of  motor  vehicles  or  the 
entiry  of  premises  for  such  purposes  by  acci- 
dent Investigation  teams. 

This  legislation  would  correct  a  deficiency 
In  the  Act  regarding  the  Department's  in- 
Jimotlon  authority  by  providing  for  the  re- 
straining of  the  Importation  Into  the  coim- 
try,  as  well  as  the  scUe  by  American  manufac- 
turers, of  vehicles  which  contain  a  safety  de- 
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feet.  At  present,  the  Act  provides  only  for 
the  restraining  of  the  entry  Into  this  ooun- 
cry  or  the  sale  of  vehicles  that  faU  to  comply 
with  all  applicable  safety  standards. 

This  legislation  would  clarify  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  inq)ect  and  Investigate  for 
the  ptupose  of  enforcing  those  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  other  than  safety  stand- 
ards and  determining  the  existence  of  a 
safety  defect  or  noncompliance.  It  would  also 
require  motor  vehicle  dealers  and  distribu- 
tors to  furnish  requisite  performance  data 
and  other  relevant  information.  This  amend- 
ment would  enable  the  Department  to  en- 
force the  Act  under  clrciunstancee  in  which 
the  necessary  evidence  Is  obtainable  only 
from  dealers  or  distributors. 

Appropriation  would  be  authorized  of  such 
funds  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  This  open-ended  authori- 
zation, which  woiUd  replace  the  current  spe- 
cific yearly  authorizations,  woiUd  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  Implement  the  Act  after 
the  present  authorization  terminates  on 
June  30,  1972. 

This  legislation  would  renew  Indsfinitely 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  grant,  in  appro- 
priate clrc\m[istance8,  temporary  exemptions 
from  safety  standards  to  manufacturers  It 
would  also  expand  the  authority  by  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  grant  an  exemption  to 
manufacturers  whose  annual  production  Is 
not  more  than  10.000  vehicles.  To  encourage 
the  development  of  safer  motor  vehicles,  this 
legislation  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
grant  exemptions  to  such  manufacturers  to 
permit  them  to  Incorporate  new  safety  fea- 
tures into  their  vehicles. 

To  Increase  the  Secretary's  fiexlblllty  In 
acquiring  test  faculties  for  highway  safety 
research,  this  legislation  would  authorize  him 
to  lease  such  faculties  and  to  lease  real  prop- 
erty for  use  as  sites  for  the  construction  of 
new  faculties  or  the  alteration  of  existing 
faculties. 

We  urge  the  prompt  Introduction  and  early 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  proposed  legislation  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  objectives 
Sincerely, 

JOHK  A.  VOLPE. 

Enclosures. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  op  Dratt  Bill 
To  Abjrnd  Tint  National  TRattic  and  Mo- 
tor Vehiclk  Safety  Act  op  1966 
Section  2.  This  section  adds  a  new  sub- 
section (d)  to  section  106  of  the  Act. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  investigations  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents  to  gather  Informa- 
tion and  data  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
research  authorized  by  section  106.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  required  to  cooperate  with  State  and 
local  officials  while  conducting  his  Inves- 
tigations. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  Inves- 
tigations, paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d) 
authorizes  officers  or  employees  diUy  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  (1)  to  enter,  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
any  premises  where  a  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  Involved  In  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  is  located;  (2)  to  Im- 
pound temporarily  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
72  hours  such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  mo- 
tor vehicle  equipment;  and  (3)  to  Inspect 
such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment.  This  paragraph  Includes  the  au- 
thority to  Inspect  or  Impound  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection  a  motor  vehicle  or  Impound  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection  a  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  located  at 
the  scene  of  the  accident  in  which  such  vehi- 
cle or  equipment  was  Involved. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (d)  requires 
that  whenever  an  inspection  and/or  Im- 
pounding of  a  vehicle  by  the  Secretary  re- 
sults in  the  denial  of  the  use  of  the  vehicle 
to  its  owner  or  reduction  in  value  of  the  vehl- 
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cle,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  the  vehicle  owner. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  obtain  a  copy  of  an 
autopsy  report  prepared  by  State  and  local 
officials  concerning  a  person  who  dies  In  or 
as  a  result  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (d)  provides 
that  no  portion  of  any  statement  or  Informa- 
tion furnished  the  Secretary  by  an  Individual 
and  no  portion  of  any  report  of  the  Secretary 
relating  to  a  motor  vehicle  accident  or  the 
investigation  thereof  shaU  be  admissible  in 
any  subsequent  criminal,  civil,  or  administra- 
tive proceeding.  This  amendment  does  not 
prevent  a  party  or  witness  to  an  accident 
from  adducing  in  any  proceeding  any  In- 
formation which  he  may  have  also  previously 
furnished  the  Secretary  concerning  such  ac- 
cident. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (d)  provides 
that  the  term  "motor  vehicle  accident",  as 
used  m  subsection  (d) ,  means  an  occurrence 
associated  with  the  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  in  or  as  a  result  of  which  any  person 
suffers  death  or  personal  Injury,  or  In  which 
there  Is  property  damage. 

Section  3.  This  section  adds  (1)  the  faUure 
or  refusal  to  permit  entry,  Impounding,  or 
Inspection,  as  required  under  subsection  (d) 
of  section  106,  and  (2)  faUure  to  comply  with 
any  rules,  regulations  or  orders  Issued  under 
title  I  of  the  Act,  to  the  list  In  subsection 
(a)  of  section  108  of  acts  which  constitute 
violation  of  the  Act.  This  section  permits  the 
Secretary  to  seek  clvU  penalties  against  per- 
sons who  violate  subsection  (d)  of  section 
106.  It  also  clarifies  his  authority  to  seek 
ClvU  penalties  against  persons  who  fail  to 
comply  with  rules  and  regiUations  other 
than  motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 

Section  4.  This  section  deletes  from  section 
109  of  the  Act  language  that  would  become 
superfluous  upon  the  addition  of  the  failure 
to  comply  with  any  rules,  regulations  or  or- 
ders Issued  under  title  I  to  the  list  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  108  of  the  acts  that  con- 
stitute violation  of  the  Act. 

Section  6.  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
amends  subsection  (a)  of  section  110  of  the 
Act  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  seek  an  In- 
junction against  the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or 
the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduction 
In  Interstate  commerce,  or  the  Importation 
into  the  United  States,  of  any  motor  vehicle 
or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  that  con- 
tains a  defect  which  relates  to  motor  vehicle 
safety. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  amends  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  110  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary, whenever  practicable,  to  give  notice 
to  any  person  against  whom  Injunctive  re- 
lief, authorized  by  paragraph  (a)  of  section 
5,  is  contemplated,  and  afford  such  person  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  views,  and  to 
remedy  the  defect. 

Section  6.  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
amends  subsection  (a)  of  section  112  of  the 
Act  to  clarify  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
conduct  such  Inspection  and  Investigation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  title  I  or 
any  nUes,  regulations  or  orders  Issued  under 
title  I. 

Paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
amend  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  .of  section 
112,  respectively,  to  conform  with  the  amend- 
ments to  subsection  (a)  of  section  112  made 
in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section. 

Paragraph  (c)  also  amends  subsection  (c) 
of  section  112  to  require  that  dealers  and 
distributors  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  furnish  the  Secretary  with 
such  information  and  data  as  be  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  his  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities. Other  requirements  In  this  subsec- 
tion. Imposed  upon  manufacturers,  would 
not  be  Imposed  upon  distributors  and  deal- 
ers. 

Section  I.  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
amends  subsection  (b)  of  section  113  of  the 
Act  to  clarify  the  requirement  that  notifi- 


cations sent  by  manufacturers  pursuant  to 
the  Secretary's  determination  of  a  defect  or 
nonoompllanoe  under  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 113  must  be  sent  to  first  purchasers, 
subsequent  warranty  holders  and  dealers  by 
certified  maU. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  amends  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  113  to  require  that 
ptirchaser  and  dealer  notifications  sent  by 
manufacturers  pursuant  to  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (e)  of 
section  113  of  a  noncompliance  shall  contain 
a  clear  description  of  the  noncompliance,  cm 
evaluation  of  the  risk  to  traffic  safety  reason- 
ably related  to  the  noncompliance,  and  a 
statement  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  noncompliance. 

Section  8.  This  section  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  funds  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  9.  This  section  renews  the  Secre- 
tary's exemption  authority.  It  amends  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  123  of  the  Act  by 
adding  to  the  categories  of  manufacturers 
that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  exempt 
temporarily  a  new  category  of  manufacturers 
who  can  demonstrate  that  a  temporary 
exemption  from  a  particular  standard  would 
facilitate  the  development  of  new  motor 
vehicle  safety  features  and  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  required 
to  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  each  ap- 
plication for  a  temporary  exemption  and  af- 
ford Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
comment.  If  the  Secretary  grants  the  re- 
quested exemption,  he  must  also  publish 
notice  of  the  decision. 

This  section  adopts  unchanged  the  present 
subsection  (b)  of  section  123,  which  directs 
the  Secretary  to  require  exempted  manufac- 
turers to  Inform  his  dealers  and  first  pur- 
chasers of  his  exemption. 

This  section  deletes  the  present  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  123  which  defines  the 
term  "limited  production  motcnr  vehicle."  As 
amended  by  this  section,  section  123  makes 
only  manufacturers,  whose  annual  produc- 
tion volume  is  not  more  than  10,000  vehicles, 
eligible  for  exemption. 

This  section  amends  subsection  (d)  of 
section  123  by  deleting  the  temporal  limita- 
tion on  the  Secretary's  exemption  authority 
and  redesignating  the  subsection  as  subsec- 
tion (c).  It  also  deletes  the  word  "originally" 
to  clarify  the  Secretary's  authority  to  renew 
an  exemption  previously  given  a  manufac- 
turer if  that  manufacturer  submits  a  new 
application  for  exemption. 

Section  10.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Act  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  lease  test  faclUtles  and  to  lease  real 
property  for  use  as  sites  for  the  construction 
of  new  faculties  or  the  alteration  of  existing 
faculties.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  301  pres- 
ently authorizes  the  Secretary  to  acquire,  but 
not  to  lease,  facilities  or  real  property.  This 
section  would  also  clarify  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  acquire  real  property  for  use  as 
sites  for  the  construction  of  new  facilities 
or  the  alteration  of  existing  faculties.  This 
authority  Is  implicit  In  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  construct  faculties. 

In  accordance  with  these  amendments,  this 
section  would  also  amend  section  301  to  re- 
quire that  a  prospectus,  submitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  that  section,  contain 
an  explanation  of  the  need  for  leasing,  rather 
than  acquiring,  any  facility  or  real  property. 

Statement  of  Justification 
This  legislation  would  amend  the  Act  by 
(1)  expanding  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
conduct  Investigations  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents, (2)  expanding  and  clarifying  the  In- 
junctive and  ClvU  penalty  authority  under 
the  Act,  (3)  clarifying  the  extent  of  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  conduct  inspeortion  and 
Investigation  to  enforce  title  I  of  the  Act,  (4) 
extending  to  dealers  and  distributors  the  re- 


quirements concerning  submission  of  per- 
formance data,  (6)  authorizing  appropria- 
tions of  such  fundis  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Act,  (6)  renewing  and  expand- 
ing the  exemption  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  (7)  making  several  clarifying  or 
technical  amendments. 

Section  2.  This  section  wotUd  amend  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Act  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  such  Investigations  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  course  of  research  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Pursuant 
to  existing  authority  under  section  106, 
multl-dlsclpllnary  accident  Investigation 
teams  have  been  established  to  conduct  in- 
depth  studies  of  motor  vehicle  accidents. 
The  data  collected  by  the  teams  Is  being 
used  to  develop  a  reliable  and  extensive  data 
base  concerning  the  cause  and  effect  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents.  Without  an  adequate  data 
base,  measures  concerning  vehicle  design  and 
driver  behavior  might  Ije  formulated  by 
Federal.  State  or  local  governments  on  the 
basis  of  inaccurate  Information  and  incor- 
rect assumptions  concerning  accident  causa- 
tion. 

The  data  collected  by  the  accident  inves- 
tigation teams  has  already  contributed  to 
promulgation  or  proposal  of  many  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  In  addition 
to  aiding  In  the  development  of  new  stavd- 
ards  and  proposals,  the  accident  investiga- 
tion data  also  facUltates  evaluation  cf  ex- 
isting standards. 

The  fiUl  value  of  the  accident  Investiga- 
tion teams  cannot,  imfortunately,  be  real- 
ized under  the  present  authority  in  section 
106.  The  teams  have  been  hampered  In  their 
collection  of  data  by  the  reluctance  of  wit- 
nesses or  parties  to  accidents  to  divulge  In- 
formation and  the  difficulty  In  gaining  access 
to  vehicles  Involved  In  accidents.  Despite  as- 
surances by  the  teams  that  their  only  pur- 
pose Is  research,  witnesses  and  parties  tc 
accidents  frequently  refuse  cooperation.  The- 
refusal  generally  stems  from  advice  by  legal 
counsel  or  Insurance  companies  or  from  a  fear 
of  self-incrimination. 

The  lack  of  cooperation  has  frequently 
prevented  the  teams  from  obtaining  Infor- 
mation concerning  driver  behavior.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  teams  in  attempting  to  In- 
spect vehicles  Involved  In  accidents  has  often 
been  equally  frustrating.  Analysis  of  acci- 
dent causation  Is  frequently  complicated  by 
alteration  of  the  accident  scene  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  vehicles  by  wrecker  crews.  The 
InabUlty  of  the  teams  to  preserve  the  post- 
accident  condition  of  vehicles  Is  particularly 
critical  In  those  accidents  in  which  malfunc- 
tion or  other  defect  Is  suspected.  Even  when 
the  teams  succeed  In  obtaining  permission 
to  take  a  vehicle  to  their  garage,  they  are  not 
always  able  to  conduct  an  adequate  Inspec- 
tion. Frequently,  the  owner  or  an  insurance 
company  picks  up  the  vehicle  before  the  In- 
spection can  be  completed. 

To  remove  these  obstacles  to  motor  vehicle 
safety  research,  this  legislation  provides  Hiat 
no  Information  furnished  the  Secretary  by 
an  Individual  and  no  portion  of  any  report 
of  the  Secretary  relating  to  a  motor  vehicle 
accident  or  the  Investigation  thereof  would 
be  admissible  In  any  subsequent  criminal, 
clvU,  or  administrative  proceeding.  The  De- 
partment believes  that  enabling  the  acci- 
dent Investigation  teams  to  assure  parties  to 
accidents  and  their  representatives  that  their 
statements  w^U  not  be  vised  against  them 
wlU  eliminate  most  of  the  present  difficulty 
encountered  by  the  teams  In  gathering  data. 

To  ensure  that  the  accident  Investigation 
teams  wUl  be  able  to  preserve  and  Inspect 
the  post-crash  condition  of  motor  vehicles 
Involved  In  motor  vehicle  accidents,  this  leg- 
islation would  authorize  the  officers  or  em- 
ployees duly  designated  by  the  Secretary  to 
Inspect  or  Impound  temporarUy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Inspection  such  motor  vehicles.  This 
legislation  would  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
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tary  to  enter  any  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
such  Inspection  or  Impounding. 

The  provision  In  section  2  of  this  legisla- 
tion, that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  Informa- 
tion furnished  the  Secretary  as  evidence, 
would  not  result  In  denying  the  public  ac- 
cess to  the  findings  of  the  accident  Investi- 
gation teams.  All  information  concerning 
malfunctions  or  other  defects  In  motor  ve- 
hicles and  concerning  human  behavioral  fac- 
tors related  to  accident  causation  would  be 
published,  but  not  so  as  to  disclose  the 
names  or  Identities  of  individuals. 

Sections  3  and  4.  These  sections  of  this 
legislation  would  clarify  the  extent  of  the 
civil  penalty  authority  under  section  109  of 
the  Act  by  amending  section  108  of  the  Act 
to  Include  a  prohibition  against  the  violation 
of  any  rule,  regulation  or  order  Issued  under 
title  I  of  the  Act.  These  amendments  would 
remove  any  doubt  that  the  civil  penalty  au- 
thority can  be  used  to  enforce  all  rules,  regu- 
lations and  orders  Issued  under  title  I,  in- 
cluding the  tire  Identification  and  record 
keeping  regulations  and  all  aspects  of  the 
Important  regulation  on  vehicles  manu- 
factiired  in  two  or  more  stages.  These  sec- 
tions would  also  permit  the  Secretary  to  seek 
civil  penalties  against  those  persons  who 
fail  or  refuse  to  permit  impounding  or  Inspec- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  or  entry  of  premises 
for  such  purpqs&as  reqxilred  by  the  proposed 
new  sub8ectlon(di>  of  section  106  of  the  Act. 
-  Section  5.  This  kectlon  would  expand  the 
Injunction  authority  under  section  110(a) 
of  the  Act  so  as  to^permlt  the  restraining  of 
(1)  the  Importation  into  the  United  States 
of  vehicles  which  contain  a  defect  related 
to  motor  vehicle  safety  and  (2)  the  sale  of 
vehicles  In  this  country  which  contain  such 
a  defect.  This  authority  would  enable  the 
Department,  when  it  learns  of  the  existence 
of  vehicles  that  comply  with  all  applicable 
safety  standards  but  are  nevertheless  defec- 
tive, to  obtain  a  court  order  stopping  the 
manufacturer  and/or  dealers  from  con- 
tinuing to  sell  the  defective  vehicles.  (Those 
defective  vehicles  already  sold  would,  of 
course,  be  the  subject  of  a  defect  notifica- 
tion campaign  currently  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 113  of  the  Act.) 

This  authority  would  also  enable  the  De- 
partment to  seek  an  Injunction  to  prevent 
the  Importation  or  sale  of  foreign  manu- 
factured vehicles,  certified  as  complying  with 
the  standards,  but  damaged  In  transit  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  considered 
defective.  Presently,  these  vehicles  cannot  be 
prevented  from  entering  this  country  unless 
the  Department  has  evidence  of  noncom- 
pliance with  an  applicable  safety  standard. 
During  the  past  year,  several  foreign  vehicle 
manufacturers  advised  the  Department  that 
unauthorized  dealers  were  attempting  to 
bring  irremediably  damaged  vehicles  Into  this 
country. 

Section  6.  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  of 
this  legislation  would  clarify  the  extent  of 
the  Secretary's  authority  under  section 
112(a)  of  the  Act  to  conduct  inspection  and 
Investigation.  The  language  of  section  112(a) 
presently  refers  only  to  Inspection  and  in- 
vestigation for  the  piupose  of  enforcing  the 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 

The  language  of  section  112(b) ,  however.  Is 
substantially  broader.  It  refers  to  the  entry 
and  Inspection  of  certain  premises  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcement  of  title  I  of  the  Act. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  Inconsistency  In  the  language  of  these 
two  subsections  of  section  1 12  concerning  the 
scope  of  the  Secretary's  Inspection  and  In- 
vestigation authority  by  amending  section 
112(a)  to  authorize  expressly  Inspection  and 
Investigation  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
title  I  and  any  rules,  regulations  or  orders 
Issued  thereunder.  The  amendment  would 
remove  any  doubt  that  the  Secretary  has  the 
authority  to  Inspect  and  Investigate  for  the 


purpose  of  enforcing  rules,  regulations  and 
orders  other  than  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards. The  amendment  would  also  make  clear 
that  the  Secretary's  authority  under  section 
112  Includes  the  authority.  Implied  by  bis 
disclosure  authority  In  section  113(d).  to  in- 
spect and  investigate  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  existence  of  a  defect  related 
to  motor  vehicle  safety. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  would  ex- 
pand the  Department's  Information-gather- 
ing authority  by  amending  section  112(c)  to 
require  dealers  and  distributors  to  furnish 
the  Department  with  information  relating  to 
investigatory  matters.  Section  112  presently 
requires  such  Information  from  manufac- 
turers only.  In  some  Instances,  however.  In- 
formation necessary  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act  may  be  obtainable  only  from  dealers 
or  distributors.  The  problem  Is  particularly 
likely  to  arise  in  safety-defect  Investigations 
or  situations  In  which  the  dealer  or  distrib- 
utor,alters  a  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehi- 
cle equipment  after  the  manufacturer  has 
certified  the  compliance  of  the  vehicle  or 
equipment  with  all  applicable  safety  stand- 
ards. 

Section  7.  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
Is  a  clarifying  amendment  that  would  remove 
any  doubt  that  notifications  sent  by  manu- 
facturers pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination of  a  safety  defect  or  noncompliance 
under  subsection  (e)  of  section  113  of  the 
Act  must  be  sent  to  first  purchasers,  sub- 
sequent warranty  holders  and  dealers  by 
certified  mall. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  Is  also  a 
clarifying  amendment  that  would  expressly 
set  forth  the  required  contents  of  a  noncom- 
pliance notification  letter.  It  would  amend 
subsection  (c)  of  section  113  to  require  ex- 
pressly that  such  notification  contain  a  clear 
description  of  the  noncompliance,  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  risk  to  traffic  safety  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  noncompliance,  and  a  statement 
of  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
noncompliance . 

Section  8.  This  section  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  These  funds  would  be  used  for  the  fol- 
lowing program  activities:  motor  vehicle 
and  equipment  safety  standards,  safety 
standards  compliance  testing,  defects  anal- 
ysis, and  supporting  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  current  authorization  under  the 
Act   terminates  June  3T,    1972. 

Section  9.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  Act  by  renewing  the  Secre- 
tary's exemption  authority  Indefinitely,  and 
expanding  its  scope.  The  Secretary's  author- 
ity under  section  123  expired  April  10.  1971. 
Section  123  authorized  the  Secretary  to  grant, 
under  specified  conditions,  exemptions  of  not 
more  than  three  years'  duration  to  manufac- 
turers who  produced  less  than  500  vehicles 
annually.  The  Secretary's  authority  under 
this  section  permitted  him  to  enable  low  vol- 
ume manufacturers  to  continue  production 
while  working  toward  Incorporation  of  stand- 
ards for  which  exemptions  had  been  ob- 
tained. Without  the  exemptions,  some  manu- 
facturers would  probably  have  been  forced  to 
discontinue  production  and  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Low  volume  manufacturers  are  still  subject 
to  the  same  handicaps  which  originally  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  exemption  authority  in 
section  123.  Their  vehicle  models  seldom  vary, 
their  supplies  are  purchased  In  large  quanti- 
ties to  reduce  costs,  and  their  technical  staff 
and  testing  ability  are  very  limited.  Pro- 
ducers of  one-of-a  kind  vehicles,  which  may 
have  a  production  period  In  excess  of  a  year, 
cannot  continually  modify  production  plans 
to  Incorporate  new  standards  becoming 
effective  during  production.  As  the  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  become  more  sophis- 
ticated, these  production  and  compliance 
limitations  vrlll  assume  Increasing  import- 
ance for  the  low  volume  manufeicturer. 


In  recognition  of  the  continued  problems  of 
low  volume  manufacturers,  section  9  of 
this  legislation  would  renew  indefinitely  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  grant  exemptions  of 
up  to  three  years.  If  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity is  not  renewed,  low  volume  vehicle  manu- 
facturers would  be  required  to  comply  with 
new  standards  at  the  same  time  8is  the  larger 
manufacturers.  The  economic  hardship  which 
many  of  the  small  manufacturers  wovild  en- 
counter might  force  them  to  cease  produc- 
tion or.  Insofar  as  foreign  manufaoturers  are 
concerned,  make  exjjortatlon  to  the  United 
States  economically  unfeasible. 

In  addition  to  renewing  the  Secretary's  ex- 
emption authority,  section  9  would  also  ex- 
pand the  Secretary  to  grant  exemptions  to 
manuf  ac  t  arers  whose  annual  production  does 
not  exceed  10,000  vehicles.  Such  manufac- 
turers share  many  of  the  same  problems  ex- 
perienced by  low  volume  manufacturers. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  exemptions  for 
the  presently  specified  reasons,  section  123, 
as  amended,  would  authorize  an  exemption 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  new  motor 
vehicle  safety  features.  The  exemption  would 
permit  a  manufacturer  to  Incorporate  In  his 
vehicles  new  safety  developments  or  devices 
which.  In  the  absence  of  the  exemption, 
would  conflict  with  certain  existing  stand- 
ards. The  Department  would  grant  these  ex- 
emptions only  where  the  manufacturer  could 
demonstrate  that  the  use  of  the  new  safety 
features  In  a  vehicle  would  not  result  In  a 
reduction  of  the  level  of  the  vehicle's  safety 
performance  below  that  set  In  the  standards 
for  which  an  exemption  Is  sought.  Although 
the  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  are  per- 
formance standards,  they  may  be  design  re- 
strictive to  the  extent  that  they  cannot  be 
drafted  to  allow  for  all  future  technological 
Innovations.  While  standards  applicable  to 
new  safety  features  might  eventually  be 
amended  to  permit  their  use,  the  rulemaking 
process  is  often  slow.  Further,  It  may  not  al- 
ways be  possible  to  amend  a  standard  or  set 
of  Interrelated  standards  to  permit  the  use 
of  a  new  safety  feature. 

Section  10.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Act  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary to  lease  test  facilities  and  to  lease 
real  property  for  use  as  sites  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  or  the  alteration 
of  existing  facilities.  This  section  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  take  advantage  of  those 
situations  in  which  leasing  arrangements 
would  be  a  more  economical  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  use  of  facilities  or  real  property  than 
complete  acquisition. 

This  section  would  also  clarify  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  acquire  real  property  for 
use  as  sites  for  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  or  the  alteration  of  existing  facili- 
ties. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  3475.  A  bill  to  help  preserve  the 
separation  of  powers  and  to  further  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  Congress 
by  providing  for  congressional  review  of 
executive  agreements.  Referred,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  then  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  if  and  when 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  IN  fllC^AKINC  OF 
EXECUTIVE  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  which  will  help  restore 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  area  of  international 
agreements  made  with  foreign  nations  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  momentous  separation 
of  powers  problems  in  this  area,  I  should 
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like  to  request  that  this  measure  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee where  its  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  will  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  careful  and  definitive 
examination  of  the  powers,  duties,  and 
prerogatives  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Government  in  the  area  of  international 
agreements. 

In  recent  years,  so-called  executive 
agreements  have  been  utilized  time  and 
time  again  in  situations  where  many 
legal  scholars  believe  that  the  treaty  pro- 
visions of  section  2,  article  n  of  the  Con- 
stitution should  have  been  followed.  The 
Founding  Fathers  were,  indeed,  wise 
when  they  formulated  the  concept  of 
shared  powers  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  making  of  international 
agreements. .  These  learned  men  men- 
tioned only  one  kind  of  international 
agreement  in  the  Constitution:  The 
treaty.  From  their  bitter  experience  with 
tyrannical  rule,  they  realized  that  a  sys- 
tem of  government  serves  the  people 
best  when  its  powers  are  disbursed 
among  various  repositories  within  the 
government.  They  were  acutely  aware 
that  imrestrained  Executive  power  leads 
to  despotism,  and  for  that  reason  they 
attempted  to  make  certain  that  the  Con- 
gress, as  the  most  direct  representative 
of  the  people,  would  play  a  role  in  the 
making  of  international  agreements.  To 
my  mind,  this  bedrock  principle  is  no 
less  important  in  this  era  of  rapid  change 
and  computerization  than  it  was  in  the 
simpler  times  when  our  Constitution  was 
written. 

The  bill  I  introduce  is  simple.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  Founding  Fathers'  concept 
of  shared  powers  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national agreements  has  been  substan- 
tially eroded  by  the  use  of  so-called 
Executive  agreements.  In  plain  language, 
the  measure  defines  Executive  agree- 
ments and  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  each  such  agreement 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  the  disclosure 
of  any  such  agreement  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  the  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  an  ap- 
propriate injunction  of  secrecy.  Under 
this  injimction  of  secrecy,  only  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  shall 
be  permitted  to  inspect  the  document. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  each 
Executive  agreement  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  shall  come  into  force  and  be 
made  effective  after  60  days — or  later  if 
the  agreement  so  provides — unless  both 
Houses  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  the  Executive 
agreement  between  the  date  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  the  end  of  a 
60-day  period.  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  shared-power  role,  will  have 
an  opportimity  to  state  that  it  does  not 
approve  of  an  Executive  agreement  dur- 
ing the  60-day  period  after  the  agree- 
ment is  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

To  many,  this  measure  may  seem 
rather  strict  in  its  provisions;  however, 
it  appears   to   me   that   the   executive 


brar-fa  of  the  Government  would  wel- 
come a  method  whereby  the  Congress 
would  share  the  responsibility  for  msUic- 
ing  international  agreements  which  af- 
fect the  international  image  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  people,  the  allocation  of  our 
tax  resources,  and,  in  many  instances, 
impinges  upon  the  possibilities  of  achiev- 
ing peace  in  the  world. 

In  the  very  near  future,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  will  begin 
hearing"  on  the  complex  subject  of  Ex- 
ecutive agreements  as  distinguished  from 
treaties.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  hearings 
will  afford  the  Congress  a  basis  for  de- 
termining the  sort  of  so-called  Executive 
agreement  which,  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  its  approval  and  that 
this  measure  will  provide  a  focal  point 
for  the  many  views  which  will  be  ex- 
pressed before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  after  that  committee  has 
completed  its  consideration  of  the  bill,  it 
then  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  and  I  would  like  to  as- 
sure the  Senate  and  the  Chair  that  I 
have  consulted  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (Mr.  Fulbright)  and  he  agrees 
to  this  unanimous-consent  request  as  to 
the  reference  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
hear  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  was  that  this  bill,  which 
deals  with  Executive  agreements,  sha^l  be 
referred  initially  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  that  after  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  completed  its 
consideration  of  the  bill,  it  then  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  assure  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  have  consulted  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  he  has 
agreed  to  this  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3476 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Whereas, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  es- 
tablished a  system  of  shared  powers  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
making  of  international  agreements;  and 
whereas,  the  Congress  finds  that  Its  powers 
have  been  substantially  eroded  by  the  use 
of  so-called  executive  agreements,  and  the 
■Senate  is  thereby  prevented  from  perform- 
ing its  duties  under  section  2.  Article  EC. 
of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
the  President  "shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur,"  and,  whereas, 
the  Congress  Is  often  prevented  from  par- 
ticipating In  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions by  way  of  prior  statute  or  concurrent 
resolution,  therefore  be  it  enacted  as  fol- 
lows: 


Section  1.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Constitution  re- 
garding the  sharing  of  powers  In  the  making 
of  international  agreements,  any  executive 
agreement  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  then  trans- 
mit that  agreement  (bearing  an  identification 
number)  to  the  Congress.  However,  any  such 
agreement  the  Immediate  disclosure  of  which 
would,  In  the  opinion  of  the  President/  be 
prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  ^ited 
States  shall  instead  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  an  appropriate  written  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  to  be  removed  only  upon  due 
notice  from  the  Presld^t.  Each  committee 
shall  personally  notify  the  members  of  Its 
House  that  the  Secretary  has  transmitted 
such  an  agreement  with  an  injunction  of 
secrecy,  and  such  agreement  shall  thereafter 
be  available  for  Inspection  only  by  such 
piembers. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  any  such  ex- 
ecutive agreement  shall  come  Into  force  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  sifter  the  date  on  which 
the  executive  agreement  is  transmitted  to 
Congress  or  such  committees,  as  the  case  may 
be,  unless,  between  the  date  of  transmittal 
and  the  end  of  the  60-day  period,  both 
Houses  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
in  substance  that  both  Houses  do  not  ap- 
prove the  executive  agreement. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section — 

( 1 )  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  the  60-day  period. 

(d)  Under  provisions  contained  In  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  the  agreement  may  come 
Into  force  at  a  time  latfer  than  the  date  on 
which  the  agreement  comes  into  force  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

Sec  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "executive  agreement"  means  any  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  international  agree- 
ment or  commitment,  other  thai\  a  treaty, 
which  is  binding  upon  the  United  States, 
and  which  Is  made  by  the  President  or  any 
officer,  employee  or  representative  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  This  section  Is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule -making 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  It  la 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  Hoiise, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  resp>ect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  House 
In  the  case  of  concurrent  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 
it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith:  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "con- 
current resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is 
as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  does  not 
approve  the  executive  agreement  num- 
bered   transmitted  to  (Congress)   (the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives)  by  the  Presi- 
dent on ,  19 — .",  the  blank  spaces 

therein  being  appropriately  filled,  and  the 
appropriate  words  within  one  of  the  paren- 
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tbetical  phrases  being  used;  but  does  not 
Include  a  concurrent  resolution  which  speci- 
fies more  than  one  executive  agreement. 

(c)  A  concurrent  resolution  with  respect 
to  an  executive  agreement  shall  be  referred 
to  a  committee  (and  all  concurrent  resolu- 
tions with  respect  to  the  same  executive 
agreement  shall  be  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee) by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  whl<^  a  con- 
current resolution  with  respect  to  an  execu- 
tive agreement  has  been  referred  has  not  re- 
ported It  at  the  end  of  20  calendar  days  after 
Its  Introduction.  It  Is  In  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution  or  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  executive  agreement 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  conunlttee. 

(2)  A  mctlon  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  conciur- 
rent  resolution.  Is  highly  privileged  (except 
that  It  may  not  be  made  after  the  committee 
has  reported  a  concurrent  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  executive  agreement) ,  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  1  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favorliig  and  those  opposing  the  resol- 
ution. An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not 
In  order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  concurrent  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  executive  agreement. 

(e)  il)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  concurrent  resolution  with 
resi)ect  to  an  executive  agreement.  It  Is  at 
any  time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  The  mo- 
tion Is  highly  prlvUeged  and  is  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  In  or- 
der, and  it  Is  not  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagjreed  to. 

12)  Debate  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours, 
which  shall  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 
A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to  re- 
commit, the  concurrent  resolution  Is  not  In 
order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  concurrent 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  (1)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  an  agreement,  and  motions 
tc  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  with  respect  to 
an  executlvo  agreement  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debatn. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  3476.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  carry  out  flre  research  and  safety  pro- 
grams; 

S.  3477.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aid 
for  fire-departments  in  the  purchase  of 
firefighting  suits,  self-contained  breath- 
ing apparatus,  and  firefighting  equip- 
ment; 


S.  3478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of 
1970  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  Issue  regxilations  providing 
for  the  placarding  of  certain  vehicles 
transporting  hazardous  materials  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Fire  Academy,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
that  act  to  construction  materials  used 
in  the  interiors  of  homes,  olHces,  and 
other  places  of  assembly  cr  accommoda- 
tion, and  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  toxicity  standards;  and 

S.  3481.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
fire  data  and  information  clearinghouse, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  3482.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  costs  of  fire  science  and  training  pro- 
grams. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  fire, 
primitive  man's  best  friend,  is  fast  be- 
coming modern  man's  worst  enemy.  For 
6  consecutive  years,  more  than  12,000 
men,  women  and  children  have  died  be- 
cause of  fire.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
more  have  been  injured. 

In  Maryland,  according  to  preliminary 
figures,  164  people  died  from  flre  last 
year,  54  in  Baltimore  City,  and  1,625 
were  injured  seriously  enough  to  require 
hospitalization.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  re- 
ports that  210  firemen  were  killed  and 
38,583  were  injured  in  the  line  of  duty 
last  year,  making  firefighting  the  most 
hazardous  profession  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Fighters,  the  rate  of 
death  in  the  line  of  duty  among  fire- 
fighters last  year  rose  to  115  per  100,000 
men.  This  compares  to  35  line-of-duty- 
deaths  per  100,000  men  in  1964  and  104 
in  1969. 

Such  a  staggering  increase  reflects  the 
fact  that  while  the  modem  world  has 
compounded  the  dangers  and  problems 
today's  fireflghter  must  face,  it  has  not 
provided  the  accouterments  he  needs  to 
fight  today's  fires. 

Firefighters  and  their  oflScers  have 
voiced  dissatisfaction  with  much  of  the 
equipment  now  in  use.  Masks  are  clumsy, 
heavy  and  cumbersome.  They  carry  a 
limited  oxygen  supply  and  can  become  a 
foe  rather  than  a  friend  to  a  firefighter 
who  needs- a  few  more  seconds  of  air  to 
escape  from  the  deadly  fumes  of  a  fire 
fed  by  modem,  toxic  fabrics. 

The  Nation's  space  program  has  made 
technological  advances  in  miniaturiza- 
tion, developed  lightweight  equipment 
and  fiameproof  materials  to  protect  and 
aid  our  astronauts.  But  so  far  the  light- 
weight material  carried  to  the  moon  has 
not  been  employed  to  lighten  the  load  a 
firefighter  must  carry  into  a  burning 
building.  The  clothes  that  could  protect 
him — even  save  his  life — are  still  hang- 
ing in  a  closet  at  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  rather 
than  in  the  Nation's  flrehouses. 


Indeed,  the  urgent  need  for  such  pro- 
tective clothing  is  emphasized  by  the 
NCFI*C  which  reported  that  msmy  of  the 
nation's  1,200,000  firefighters  use  turn- 
out coats  which  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  found  unacceptable  un- 
der the  fiammabllity  standards  for  chil- 
drens'  sleepwear. 

This  statistic  is  especially  poignant  in 
Baltimore  where  F^eflghter  Thomas 
Herz  was  severely  burned  while  fighting 
a  flre  here  in  July  1970.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
his  courage  and  determination  to  live 
that  Tommy  Herz  is  today  a  member  of 
the  fire  department's  fire  alarm  ofHce. 
But  at  the  same  time,  his  experience  is  an 
indictment  of  the  scant  attention  this  Na- 
tion has  paid  to  the  dangers  facing  its 
firefighters. 

But,  as  statistics  show,  the  firefighter 
is  not  the  only  one  whose  life  is  endan- 
gered by  flre. 

Approximately  6.600  of  the  12,200  lives 
lost  last  year  were  in  residential  fires. 
About  one-fourth  of  those  6,600  victims — 
over  1,600 — were  children  and  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  these  youngsters 
were  alone  or  without  supervision  at  the 
time  struck. 

Among  the  perils  facing  civilians  and 
firefighters  today  are  high-rise  buildings 
which,  ticcordlng  to  the  NCFPC,  can  no 
longer  be  termed  fireproof  because  of 
modem  fvmiture  fabrics  that  produce 
heavy  smoke  and  toxic  gases  and  stair- 
wells, elevator  shafts,  and  mail  chutes 
which  vent  smoke  like  the  flues  of  a 
chimney.  In  addition,  the  electronic 
touch-type  elevator  call  buttons  which 
are  found  in  many  high  rise  apartment 
and  oflBce  buildings  can  be  activated  by 
heat  with  the  result  that  the  elevator 
can  be  brought  to  the  fire.  Once  there, 
the  light  beam  which  closes  the  eleva- 
tor's doors  can  become  inoperable  and 
may  doom  passengers  on  the  elevator. 

Knowing  of  these  and  other  hazards 
help  us  to  explain  why  the  rate  of  death 
by  fire  in  the  United  States  is  twice  that 
of  Canada,  four  times  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  six  times  that  of  Japan.  Un- 
fortunately they  do  not  explain  why  we 
have  been  so  slow  to  do  something  about 
it.  The  number  of  fires  reported  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1971,  2,303,  was  more 
than  double  the  986  fires  reported  for 
the  same  period  in  1970.  According  to 
the  NCFPC,  fires  in  the  United  States 
did  an  estimated  $2.8  billion  property 
damage  last  year,  about  $215  million 
more  than  losses  recorded  in  1970. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  the  senseless  loss 
of  lives  and  property  by  fire,  I  am  today 
presenting  a  seven  bill  legislative  pack- 
age that  seeks  to  modernize  the  Nation's 
approach  to  firefighting,  flre  prevention, 
and  fire  protection.  Briefly,  the  bills 
would : 

Create  a  National  Fire  Academy  to 
serve  as  the  national  center  for  fire  re- 
search and  education. 

Authorize  $75  million  for  flre  research 
and  safety  programs  over  the  next  3  flscal 
years. 

Autljorize  the  Commerce  Department 
to  pay^O  percent  of  the  cost  of  training 
firefighters  and  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  flre  science  programs. 

Provide  financial  aid  of  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  so  local  flre  depart- 
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ments  can  purchase  new  firefighting 
equipment. 

Establish  a  national  flre  data  and  in- 
formation clearinghouse. 

Amend  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  placarding  of  certain  vehicles 
transporting  hazardous  materials. 

Amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to 
extend  its  provisions  to  construction  ma- 
terials used  in  the  interiors  of  homes, 
oflaces,  and  other  places  of  assembly  or 
accommodation,  and,  additionally,  au- 
thorizes establishing  toxicity  standards. 

I  will  also  recommend  that  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Academy  be  located  either 
here  at  the  Baltimore  Fire  School  or  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 
Both  locations  are  convenient  to  major 
highways  and  mass  transportation  and 
are  easily  reached  from  Washington. 

In  addition,  I  am  exploring  with  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Etepartment  of  Justice  the 
possibility  of  f  imding  programs  designed 
to  cut  the  growing  number  of  false 
alarms  and  the  increased  harassment  of 
firefighters.  In  1970,  208  firefighters  were 
injured  while  responding  to,  or  return- 
ing from,  false  alarms. 

I  hope  one  immediate  result  of  the  in- 
troduction of  these  bills  is  to  attack  the 
complacency  that  surrounds  the  Nation's 
attitude  toward  fire.  While  fire  preven- 
tion programs  in  schools  and  businesses 
have  made  most  of  our  citizens  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  flre  and  of  the  need  to 
prevent  hazardous  situations  in  their 
homes,  they  still  seem  to  have  an  attitude 
of,  "Well,  it  won't  happen  to  me." 

But  it  did  happen  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  last  year  and  it  will 
continue  to  happen  imtil  we  realize  that 
it  takes  more  than  water  to  fight  fire. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  3485.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Nan- 
tucket Soimd  Islands  Trust,  to  preserve 
and  conserve  the  said  islands,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  preserve  and  conserve  the 
unique  characteristics  of  a  unique  area 
of  the  United  States.  That  area  is  the 
group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  ring  Nantucket  Sound — 
principally  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  Nantucket. 

The  legislation  will  not  make  these 
islands  into  a  Federal  preserve.  To  do 
so  would  ignore  their  fragility,  would 
chill  their  liveliness,  and  would,  in  fact, 
accelerate  their  destruction.  Instead,  the 
legislation  seeks  to  harness  and  channel 
local  efforts,  of  both  a  public  and  pri- 
vate nature,  which  hold  great  promise 
for  securing  a  guarantee  against  the 
islands'  ultimate  and  fast-approaching 
ruin. 

But  the  local  efforts  need  augmenta- 
tion. The  forces  and  pressures  of  devel- 
opment are  far  stronger  than  the  local 
governments  and  local  private  organiza- 
tions can  successfully  withstand.  This 
is  a  sad  fact,  but  it  is  tme;  and  it  is 
true  because  for  years  local  efforts  have 
been  hampered  by  both  a  lack  of  suf- 
ficient authority  and  a  lack  of  ample 


fimds.  The  entry  of  a  Federal  presence, 
then,  as  envisioned  by  this  legislation, 
is  designed  to  be  a  stimulus,  a  challenge, 
an  assist,  to  local  efforts.  It  can  and 
should  be  a  complement  to  the  work  al- 
ready xmderway,  and  should  become  a 
primary  step  only  when  and  where  local 
efforts  fail. 

The  legislation  will  establish  a  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  Trust.  The  policies 
of  the  trust  will  be  established  piinci- 
pally  by  a  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust 
Commission.  The  Commission  will  be 
made  up  of  members  predominantly  rep- 
resenting the  local  town  and  county  gov- 
ernments. The  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior will  work  with  the  Commission 
members  in  setting  standards  and  poli- 
cies, and  the  Commission  wUl  be  able  to 
draw  upon  the  experience  and  skills  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  of 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  car- 
rying out  preservation  and  conservation 
plans. 

In  brief  summary,  the  legislation  es- 
tablishes four  general  classiflcations  for 
the  land  in  the  islands  tnist.  The  flrst 
classiflcation  is  lands  forever  wild — those 
areas  whose  scenic  or  ecological  or  other 
values  are  so  great  that  no  development 
should  be  permitted  on  them,  or  should 
ever  take  place  on  them.  The  second  clas- 
sification is  scenic  preservation  lands — 
those  areas  in  which  the  intensity  of  de- 
velopment should  not  be  increased  over 
what  it  currently  is.  The  third  and  fourth 
classifications  are  town  and  county 
lands — those  areas  to  which  future  devel- 
opment activity  should  be  confined,  and 
in  which  the  town  or  county  govern- 
ments, as  appropriate,  will  have  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  plan  for  this 
development. 

In  addition  to  these  classifications,  all 
beach  lands  would  be  made  part  of  the 
forever  wild  classification.  This  is  a  guar- 
antee that  the  most  fragile  of  all  parts  of 
the  islands — the  dunes,  headlands, 
beaches — will  not  be  destroyed  as  they 
have  been  in  so  many  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

In  short,  the  legislation  establishes  an 
overall  physical  plan  for  the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  the  islands.  It  also 
has  a  workable  governmental  plan  for 
insuring  the  smooth  administration  of 
this  plan,  consistent  with  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  legislation  itself — preser- 
vation £ind  conservation. 

In  September  of  last  year  I  introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  a  study  of  extending 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  to  these 
islands.  In  the  intervening  months,  I 
have  become  convinced  of  two  separate 
points. 

First,  there  Is  no  real  need  for  another 
extensive  and  expensive  study.  The 
studies  have  already  been  made.  Fur- 
thermore, to  win  congressional  passage 
of  even  the  study  legislation,  to  complete 
the  study,  and  then  to  win  passage  of 
whatever  legislation  it  may  recommend, 
may  take  5  years — by  which  time,  sadly, 
it  may  be  too  late. 

Second,  the  model  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  is  not  the  one  most 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  islands. 
The  national  seashore  has  been  highly 
successful  on  Cape  Cod,  and  its  sucr-ess 
has  been  incorporated  in  other  national 


seashores  in  the  rest  of  the  coimtry.  But 
the  Nantucket  Sound  islands  present  a 
different  problem  entirely,  and  tiie  di- 
rection taken  by  this  bill  reflects  a  novel 
approach  to  their  distinctiveness. 

It  is  from  the  many  himdreds  of  letters 
I  have  received,  from  the  extensive 
commentary  in  island  newspapers,  and 
from  the  comments  of  concerned  citizens 
at  public  meetings  that  I  have  drawn 
these  two  conclusions  and  shaped  this 
legislation.  As  the  Congress  considers  it, 
I  am  sure  the  bill  and  its  concept*  will 
be  refined  and  reshaped  even  further. 
When  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
hold  their  hearings  c«  the  bill,  some  of 
which  will  take  place  out  on  the  islands 
themselves,  I  am  confident  that  the  v(Mces 
and  recommendations  of  those  most 
concerned  with  preservation  and  conser- 
vation will  be  heard  and  carefully 
weighed,  and  will  have  strong  influence 
on  the  members  of  the  committees. 
This  was  the  experience  with  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashoro,  and  will  unques- 
tionably be  the  case  with  this  bill.  I  am 
confldent.  furthermore,  that  what  may 
now  be  active  opposition  to  this  proposal 
on  the  part  of  many  individuals  will,  over 
time,  become  active  support.  This,  too, 
has  a  precedent  on  Cape  Cod,  as  has 
been  often  reported  in  the  islands'  news- 
papers. For  example,  the  president  of  the 
Nickorson  Lumber  Co.  on  Cape  Cod.  Mr. 
Joshua  Nickerson,  told  the  Nantucket 
Rotary  Club  in  January  that  he  was 
originally  one  of  the  many  Cape  Cod- 
ders  who  strongly  opposed  that  Federal 
project.  Now,  however,  Mr.  Nickers<m  and 
many  of  his  fellow  Cape  residents  have, 
after  seeing  the  seashore  in  operation, 
come  to  accept  and  to  actively  support  it. 

This  experience — where  distrust  and 
opposition  has  become  acceptance  and 
support — has  been  repeated  all  across  the 
coimtry;  and  it  can  be  the  case  with  the 
Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust  as  well. 

In  the  remarks  which  follow.  I  have 
discussed  why  the  islands  are  unique,  why 
the  need  for  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion action  is  so  acute  right  now.  and 
Anally,  how  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  carry  out  this  action. 

THE    rNiqtTE     NANTUCKET     SOtTND     ISLANDS 

A  large  number  of  studies  down 
through  the  y^ars  have  pinpointed  just 
how  serious  are  the  conservative  prob- 
lems which  confront  islands,  and  have 
detailed  how  strongly  concerted  action 
is  necessary  if  they  are  to  be  preserved. 

The  flrst  modern  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  islands  was  completed  in  1934 
by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  which  identi- 
fled  undeveloped  ocean  shorelines  in  the 
United  States,  with  high  recreation  val- 
ue, for  State  or  Federal  acquisition.  Lit- 
tle was  done  on  the  basis  of  these  rec- 
ommendations, however,  or  on  a  fellow- 
up  survey  completed  during  the  1950's. 
The  principal  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
action  were  the  scarcity  of  Federal  funds 
and  the  absence  of  development 
pressures. 

In  1962,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  submitted 
a  massive  study  to  President  Kennedy 
and  to  the  Congress.  That  Commission, 
chaired  by  Laurence  Rockefeller,  recom- 
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be  taken  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
mended  that  "immediate  action  should 
governments  to  acquire  additional  beach 
and  shoreline  areas."  The  Commission 
reasoned: 

Historically,  the  shoreline  has  been  rela- 
tively neglected  by  the  Nation  as  a  public 
resource.  It  has  been  left  for  acquisition 
and  use  by  whoever  wanted  It  .  .  .  The  cen- 
tral problem  Is  to  secure  adequate  access  to 
shorelines  for  public  recreation. 

In  1968,  the  President's  Council  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty,  with 
Laurence  Rockefeller  and  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  as  chairmen,  submit- 
ted a  report  to  President  Johnson  en- 
titled "Prom  Sea  to  Shining  Sea."  That 
report  stated  in  part: 

Unfortunately,  opportunities  to  know  and 
enjoy  shorelines  and  Islands  are  steadily  di- 
minishing. Natural  shorelines  Increasingly 
are  being  fenced,  bulldozed,  paved,  and  built 
upon.  Increasingly,  scenic  stretches  of  tide- 
lines,  beaches,  dunes  and  seacUffs  are  cov- 
ered with  shacks  and  chalets,  hamburger 
emporiums  and  parking  lots,  highways  and 
billboards,  powerplants  and  even  oil  der- 
ricks. It  Is  time  to  proclaim  the  principle 
that  .  .  .  ocean  and  lake  shorelines  with 
high-quality  scenic  and  recreation  values  are 
natural  resources  to  be  conserved  and  not 
destroyed. 

In  1969,  the  National  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources, of  which  Julius  A.  Stratton  was 
president,  published  its  report,  which 
states  in  part: 

Outdoor  recreation  Increasingly  is  becom- 
ing a  massive  rush  to  the  water  .  .  .  Near- 
ly everyone  wants  to  get  In  or  on  the  wa- 
ter. Marine  recreation.  Including  activities  on 
the  seashore  and  in  the  adjoining  water  has 
become  big  business  and  is  certain  to  grow 
rapidly  in  the  future.  Therefore,  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  seashore  lands  for 
recreational  purposes  are  matters  of  Na- 
tional Interest  and  concern. 

Steps  short  of  acquisition  should  be  used 
to  the  extent  feasible,  but,  when  necessary 
to  control  coastal  use,  land  should  be 
acquired. 

In  1970,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
published  a  report  entitled  "Islands  of 
America."  Its  summary  says  in  part: 

Islands  are  fragile  resources,  vulnerable 
both  to  destructive  natural  forces  and  to  the 
Inconsiderate  actions  of  man.  The  purposes 
of  this  report  are  to  alert  the  Nation  to  the 
presence  and  importance  of  its  islands  to 
Identify  conservation  opportunities  for  the 
various  levels  of  government  and  the  private 
sector,  and  to  propose  a  national  program  for 
Island  conservation. 

The  national  program  recommended 
by  this  1970  report  is  a  National  System 
of  Island  Trusts.  The  legislation  I  am 
Introducing  draws  on  the  recommenda- 
tions for  a  National  System  of  Island 
Trusts,  but  is  more  closely  tailored  to  the 
distinctive  needs  of  the  Nantucket  Sound 
islands. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  1970  report 
did  recommend  that  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Nantucket,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  be 
studied  "for  possible  National  Seashore. 
National  Island  Trust,  or  other  protec- 
tive status."  Its  reasoning  was  straight- 
forward and  logical: 

These  island  groups  appear  to  be  of  a  na- 
tional significance  that  would  warrant  some 
type  of  Federal  action  tat  their  protection. 
Further  Investigation  is  required,  however. 


to  determine  the  status  that  would  best  pro- 
tect emd  enhance  their  unique  values. 

This  is  a  conclusion  not  made  super- 
ficially. The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, which  conducted  the  2-year  study 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  sur- 
veyed during  the  study  over  26,000  U.S. 
islands,  compiling  extensive  resource  and 
ownership  data  on  them.  On  the  basis  of 
this  expertise,  it  found  the  Nantucket 
Sound  islands  deserving  of  early  and 
forthright  Federal  action. 

The  islands  covered  by  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  include:  Monomoy 
Island,  Nantucket  Island,  Smith's — or 
Esther — Island,  Tuckemuck  Island, 
Muskeget  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard 
Island,  Noman's  Land  Island,  and  the 
Elizabeth  Islands. 

They  lie  south  of  Cape  Cod,  and  total 
about  110,000  acres  overall.  The  resident 
population  in  1970  totalled  10,088.  This 
year-round  population  increases  to  about 
56,500  in  the  summer  months,  with  the 
addition  of  summer  residents.  The  short- 
stay  and  day-trip  visitors  totalled  about 
375,000  in  1970— and  it  is  this  annual 
surge  of  visitors  which  greatly  intensifies 
the  island's  problems. 

The  islands  as  they  appear  geologically 
today  are  the  product  of  the  great  Ice 
Age  glaciers.  The  beaches,  the  moraines, 
the  outwash  plains,  the  kettle-bottom 
ponds,  the  run-off  ponds — these  are  all 
products  of  the  glaciers  which  millions 
of  years  ago  advanced  and  retreated  over 
southeastern  New  ESigland. 

The  noted  geologist  G.  F.  Wright  said 
of  the  islands: 

In  the  hills  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard,  we  have  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able true  terminal  moraines  anywhere  to  be 
found  In  the  world. 

Another  geologist,  B.  B.  Chamberlain, 
says: 

In  Its  [Martha's  Vineyard]  past  we  can  read 
the  pasts  of  Oape  Cod  and  Nantucket;  and  Its 
clear  history  reflects  the  hidden  history  of 
New  England,  Indeed,  that  of  the  entire  east- 
ern seaboard,  during  the  past  million  cen- 
turies. 

And  the  Gay  Head  Cliffs,  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  were  designated  a  national 
landmark  in  1966  because  of  their  geo- 
logical significance. 

The  islands  are  unique  in  other  ways 
relating  to  their  physical  features.  On 
Naushon  Island  grows  the  only  proven 
oak  and  beech  forest  siuriving  in  New 
England.  In  the  town  of  West  Tisbury, 
on  Martha's  Vineyard,  every  type  of  wild 
flower  found  in  Massachusetts  grows 
wild.  It  has  been  said  that  Nantucket  has 
a  larger  assortment  of  plant  life  than 
any  other  U.S.  locality.  The  salt  marshes 
of  the  islands  are  among  the  most  im- 
spoiled  of  any  along  the  entire  eastern 
coastline. 

Others  than  naturalists 'have  recog- 
nized the  distinctiveness  of  the  islands. 
In  Moby  Dick,  Melville  said  of 
Nantucket: 

Take  out  your  map  and  look  at  it.  See  what 
a  real  corner  of  the  *rorld  It  occupies:  how  it 
stands  there,  away  off  shore,  more  lonely  than 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Look  at  It — a  mere 
hillock,  and  elbow  of  sand;  all  beach,  without 
a  background. 

Further  along  in  his  classic  novel,  Mel- 
ville discusses  the  whaling  activity  which 


in  the  mid- 19th  century  made  Nantucket 
the  whaling  capital  of  the  world: 

They  pushed  off  In  boats  .  .  .  launching  a 
navy  of  great  ships  on  the  Siea,  explored  this 
watery  world;  put  an  Incessant  belt  of  cir- 
cumnavigations round  it.  And  thus  have 
these  Nantucketers  overrun  and  conquered" 
the  watery  world  like  so  many  Alexanders; 
parcelling  out  among  them  the  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans.  Two  thirds  of  this 
terraqueous  globe  are  the  Nantucketer's.  For 
the  sea  Is  his;  he  owns  It. 

This  affinity  of  the  islands,  down 
through  history,  with  the  world's  oceans 
is  reflected  in  much  of  the  architecture. 
The  early  19th  century  houses  of  the 
shipowners,  the  ship  captains,  and  the 
more  prosperous  of  the  ship's  crews  still 
stand,  much  as  they  stood  then,  in  the 
towns  of  Nantucket  and  Edgartown. 
There  were  no  pressures  brought  on  by 
the  industrial  revolution  to  raze  them,  as 
there  were  in  so  many  of  our  other  early 
settlements,  for  factories  or  commerce. 
Unspoiled,  they  offer  a  rare  and  living 
picture  of  whai  life  in  seacoast  towns  was 
like  a  century  and  a  hah"  ago. 

There  is,  then,  much  about  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  islands  which  makes  them 
distinctive — not  only  because  they  are 
islands,  but  because  even  among  islands 
their  geology,  their  architecture,  their 
history,  and  their  current  hfe  style  sets 
them  apart  and  makes  them  worthy  of  a 
concerted  preservation  and  conservation 
drive. 

THE    IMMEDIATE    NEED    FOB    ACTION 

I  have  become  convinced  that  without 
an  immediate  and  carefully  planned 
preservation  and  conservation  program, 
all  that  is  unique  about  the  Nantucket 
Sound  islands  will  very  soon  be  irretriev- 
ably lost.  The  ravages  of  unplanned,  im- 
controUed  development  are  well  known 
to  all  of  us  who  live  in  today's  metropoli- 
tan America — jammed  highways,  pol- 
luted waters,  despoiled  countrysides,  and 
natural  beauty  forever  destroyed. 

Today,  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard stand  on  the  brink.  If  unchecked 
development  continues  its  current 
course,  then  there  will  be  no  turning 
back,  and  the  generations  which  follow 
us  will  find  these  offshore  islands,  in  the 
years  to  come,  little  different  from  to- 
day's sprawling  suburbs. 

But  action,  today,  can  freeze  the  cur- 
rent disastrous  course  of  development 
and  then  redirect  it  along  planned, 
sensible  avenues  which  protect  all  that 
so  badly  needs  protection — yet  at  the 
same  time,  offer  elbow  room  for  rea- 
sonable growth. 

The  fears  for  the  future  of  the  islands, 
held  by  so  many  concerned  citizens,  are 
based  on  factual  analysis  and  projec- 
tions, not  on  hypothetical  or  irrational 
suppositions.  Two  extensive  and  profes- 
sional specific  studies  have  recently  been 
completed,  which  give  stark  illumination 
to  these  fears.  The  first  was  carried  out 
by  the  Urban  Design  Group  of  Newport. 
R.I.,  for  the  planning  board  of  the  town 
of  Nantucket,  and  submitted  In  July 
1970.  The  second  was  carried  out  over 
2  years  by  Metcalf  &  Eddy  of  Boston, 
Mass..  for  the  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  Commission  of  Dukes 
County — Martha's  Vineyard  and  the 
Elizabeth  Islands — and  submitted  In 
October  1971. 
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These  reports  make  clear  beyond  any 
doubt  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
current  threats  to  the  islands. 

On  its  final  page,  the  Metcalf  &  Eddy 
report  sets  out  this  challenge  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  islands: 

Can  you  be  the  exception  and  protect  the 
rural  environment  of  your  county  from 
the  ravages  caused  by  unrestricted  devel(^- 
ment  or  will  your  failure  to  act  decisively  and 
rapidly  result  in  the  Indeterminate  destruc- 
tion of  natural  resources  as  has  happened 
elsewhere?  [Martha's  Vineyard  1  and  Nan- 
tucket are  the  last  bastions  of  hope  for  warm 
water  Islands  lying  off  the  Eastern  Coast- 
line of  the  United  States. 

In  its  summary,  the  same  report  says : 

By  1990  the  County,  particularly  the  Vine- 
yard, could  have  destroyed  its  rural  environ- 
ment at  economic  disadvantage  to  Itself 
and  the  developers  will  move  on  to  the  next 
unspoUed  area. 

The  next  5  years  are  critical. 

The  urban  design  group  report,  speak- 
ing of  Nantucket,  says: 

The  availability  of  Nantucket's  present  his- 
toric and  scenic  assets  Is  a  direct  consequence 
of  lack  of  demand  and  therefore  low  levels  of 
consumption  of  these  resources  over  the  past 
century.  However,  a  "peaking"  of  demand  has 
been  evidenced  during  the  past  decade  and, 
barring  the  occurrence  of  any  major  natural, 
economic  or  political  disasters,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  experience  a  similar  "peaking"  In 
the  next  decade.  Undoubtedly,  the  period 
1960  to  1980  will  be  as  significant  as  any 
point  In  the  Island's  previous  history. 

The  present  precarious  status  of  the 
Islands  has  been  recognized  by  other  than 
these  planning  professionals.  The  New 
York  Times  editorialized  in  October  that: 

Of  the  Atlantic  Islands,  perhaps  the  most 
desperately  in  need  of  protection  ...  Is  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  ....  now  teetering  on  the  edge 
of  uncontrolled  speculative  explosion  that 
could  destroy  in  a  decade  the  delicate  balance 
between  man  and  nature  that  has  evolved 
there  in  the  course  of  three  centuries. 

The  Nantucket  Inquirer  and  Mirror, 
that  island's  weekly  newspaper,  editorial- 
ized in  November  with  the  same  notes  of 
urgency: 

It's  time  we  moved.  The  island  we  have  all 
loved  Is  slipping,  slipping,  slipping,  away 
from  us  while  we  mvunble  and  grumble  and 
Bit  on  our  bands.  Let's  get  on  our  feet  and 
do  something  about  It.  Our  Island  lands  have 
never  needed  protection  as  much  as  they  do 
now,  and  for  some  of  them  tomorrow  will  be 
too  late. 

Urgency,  then,  is  the  theme  struck  by 
all  those  familiar  with  these  imique 
Islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod. 
It  is  the  same  note  struck  in  1958  and 
1959  and  1960  by  those  familiar  with  the 
Cape  Cod  outer  beaches — now  protected 
by  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 

We  cannot  delay  in  acting  oh  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  islands,  for  if  we  do  we 
have  failed. 

WHAT    THE    LEGISLATION    DOES 

Central  to  the  concept  of  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  Trust  is  local  guid- 
ance and  control  of  the  preservation  and 
conservation  purposes  of  the  trust.  Cor- 
ollary to  this  central  concept  is  another: 
that  local  efforts,  if  they  are  to  succeed, 
need  augmentation  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  instnmient  for  combining  this  es- 
sential element  of  local  control  with  the 


experience  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  Nantucket  Sound  Is- 
lands Trust  Commission.  This  new  Com- 
mission, created  by  this  legislation,  will 
have  21  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  each  will  serve 
3-year  terms. 

The  Commission's  membership  will  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  Interests  in 
and  responsibilities  for  the  Islands,  and 
is  determined  as  follows: 

One  State  member,  who  will  be  chosen 
from  among  recommendations  made  by 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts; 

Three  county  members,  one  to  repre- 
sent each  of  the  counties  of  Barnstable, 
Nantucket,  and  Dukes.  These  members 
will  be  chosen  from  among  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  county  commission- 
ers of  each  of  the  counties; 

Eleven  town  members.  Four  will  rep- 
resent the  town  of  Nantucket,  and 
seven — one  from  each  town — will  repre- 
sent the  towns  of  West  Tisbury,  Edgar- 
town,  Oak  Bluffs,  Tisbury,  Gay  Head, 
Chilmark,  and  Gosnold.  These  members 
will  be  chosen  from  among  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  board  of  selectmen  of 
each  town ; 

One  Federal  department  member, 
chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

One  Federal  agency  member,  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency; 

Four  private  members,  to  represent 
the  conservation  and  preservation  groups 
on  the  islands.  These  members  shall  be 
chosen  from  among  recommendations 
made  by  the  U.S.  Senators  and  the  U.S. 
Representatives  from  Massachusetts. 

This  21 -member  Commission  is  the 
basic  policy-setting  group  for  the  trust. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  con- 
sult with  it  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
trust,  and  the  Commission's  members 
must  vote  to  approve  various  land-use 
regulations  before  they  can  be  put  into 
effect.  All  members — except  the  one  State 
and  two  Federal  members — must  be 
either  voting  residents,  or  tax-paying 
residents  for  at  least  5  years,  of  lands  in 
the  trust  area,  in  order  to  quaUfy  for 
membership  on  the  Commission. 

This  is  a  true  partnership,  one  de- 
signed to  bring  to  bear  all  available  re- 
sources on  the  pressing  problem  of  the 
Island's  future.  The  very  existence  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  fact  that  18  of 
the  21  members  are  from  the  islands,  ac- 
knowledges beyond  doubt  the  primacy  of 
local  knowledge  and  control.  But  the 
presence,  on  the  Commission,  of  Federal 
and  State  members  acknowledge  the 
Federal  and  State  interests  in  the  is- 
lands, and  their  representation  insures 
that  the  public  interest,  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  that  phrase,  will  be  fully  served 
in  the  trust's  administration. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  give  force  and 
effect  to  the  delicate  balances  between 
the  different  uses  of  land  on  the  islands — 
present  uses  as  well  as  future  uses. 

It  achieves  this  by  establishing  four 
separate  general  land  use  classifications : 

Lands  forever  wild.  These  are  the  lands 
so  noteworthy  from  a  scenic,  historic, 
conservation  or  other  viewpoint  that  they 
should  be  preserved  in  a  natural  or  wild 
state  forever,  without  any  improvements 
at  all  on  them.  Many  of  these  lands  are 
aegis  of  private  conservation  groups  or 


town  or  State  preserves.  Many,  however, 
are  not  so  protected,  and  they  should  be. 

Scenic  preservation  lands.  These  are 
lands  presently  developed,  primarily  for 
residential  purposes,  which  should  be 
frozen  in  their  current  state  of  develop- 
ment. These  areas  give  the  islands  much 
of  their  unique  character,  and  they 
should  be  made  exempt  from  the  pres- 
sures for  large-scale  subdivisions  which 
are  presently  being  felt. 

Coimty  planned  lands.  These  are  lands 
for  which  the  appropriate  county  should 
have  the  responsibility  for  planning  and 
zoning  controls.  There  must  be  room  for 
growth  on  the  islands,  but  the  growth 
must  not  be  uncontrolled  and  haphazard. 
Thus,  in  these  lands,  the  county  commis- 
sioners will  set  the  patterns  under  which 
the  growth  will  take  place. 

Town  planned  lands.  This  classifica- 
tion is  similar  to  that  for  county  planned 
lands,  except  that  the  board  of  select- 
men of  each  town,  as  appropriate,  will 
set  the  patterns  instead  of  the  county 
commissioners  doing  so. 

In  this  legislation  all  of  the  lands  and 
water  areas  of  the  islands  to  be  included 
in  the  trust  are  assigned  to  one  or  an- 
other of  the  classifications. 

The  boundary  lines  of  each  of  the  clas- 
sifications, as  outlined  in  this  bill,  are  not 
intended  to  be  final  or  dispositive.  They 
are,  instead,  intended  to  be  illustrative. 
I  hope  they  stimulate  a  careful  and  rea- 
soned discussion,  of  all  the  parties  in  in- 
terest, and  thus  provide  a  useful  frame- 
work for  the  further  investigation  which 
is  necessarj-  before  the  exact  legal  de- 
scription or  the  boundary  lines  is  made 
final. 

Without  question,  when  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  consider  this  legisla- 
tion, and  visit  the  islands,  they  will  make 
changes  in  how  the  classifications  apply 
to  specific  property  areas.  Furthermore, 
I  am  sure  that  even  before  this,  local 
groups  with  both  expertise  and  interest 
will  suggest  constructive  changes;  I  cer- 
tainly count  on  their  doing  so. 

Let  me  reemphasize — the  boundary 
lines  specified  in  this  bill  are  not  intended 
to  be  final;  they  are  intended  to  be  a 
basis  for  further  refinement.  In  many  in- 
stances, for  example,  the  boimdary  lines 
between  the  areas  are  not  specified  by 
metes  and  bounds;  instead,  they  are 
specified  by  roads  and  other  prominent 
features  on  standard  reference  maps. 
This  makes  them  more  easily  identified 
than  if  the  more  precise  legal  definitions 
were  used. 

It  might  be  helpful  if  I  discussed  the 
classifications,  in  a  general  fashion,  as 
they  are  related  to  specific  areas. 

Monomoy  Island  is  now  a  national 
wildlife  refuge,  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  It  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  trust,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  be  given  specific  au- 
thority to  make  arrangements  with  pri- 
vate conservation  or  preservation  groups 
to  administer  the  refuge. 

Noman's  Land  Island  is  now  under  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  but  is  leased 
to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  use  as 
a  bombing  range,  which  in  turn  makes  it 
available  to  private  military  armaments 
suppliers  for  gunnery  and  bombing  prac- 
tice. It  Is  off  limits  to  visitors,  oecause 
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of  the  dangers  of  both  the  bombing  itself 
and  of  unexplodea  ordnance.  This  legis- 
lation would  establish  Noman's  Land  as  a 
national  wildlife  refuge,  thus  eliminating 
its  use  as  a  bombing  range.  Furthermore, 
it  would  direct  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  make  the  island  safe  for  public  access 
within  12  months.  This  is  a  step  long 
overdue,  and  a  critical  one. 

The  islands  in  the  Elizabeth  Islands 
chain  are  treated  differently,  as  befits 
their  different  characteristics.  Pasque 
Island,  Penikese  Island,  and  the  Wee- 
peckets  are  classified  as  forever  wild, 
recognizing  their  lack  of  present  develop- 
ment and  the  desirability  of  keeping  them 
that  way.  Naushon,  Nashawena,  and 
Nonamesset  Islands  are  classified  as 
scenic  preservation  lands,  recognizing 
their  current  state  of  residential  develop- 
ment and  the  value  of  keeping  them  safe 
from  the  pressures  of  further  develop- 
ment. These  are  the  islands  closest  to  the 
mainland — with  the  exception  of  Mon- 
omoy  Island— and  thus  among  the  most 
fragile.  They  are,  however,  owiied  and 
administered  by  a  imique  family  trust; 
and  if,  after  an  examination  of  the  trust, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  assured 
that  the  administration  of  them  will 
continue  to  be  farsighted  and  in  the 
public  interest,  then  he  may  waive  zoning 
and  planning  requirements.  Cuttyhunk 
Island,  which  contains  the  town  of  Gos- 
nold,  is  to  be  divided  between  forever  wild 
and  town  plaimed  lands.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  to  publish  the  division 
after  extensive  consultation  with  the  of- 
ficials and  residents  of  the  island. 

Tuckernuck.  Muskeget,  and  Smiths— 
or  Esther — Islands  are  classified  as  scenic 
preservation  lands.  All  three  islands  now 
have  on  them  some  small  amount  of  resi- 
dential development,  but  this  develop- 
ment, is  not  so  extensive  as  to  damage 
their  value  for  preservation  and  conser- 
vation. In  the  case  of  Tuckernuck  and 
Muskeget  Islands,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may,  however,  classify  parts  of 
them  as  forever  wild  if  the  public  in- 
terest so  demands. 

The  Islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard  are  treated  similarly.  The  towns 
are  given  responsibility  for  planning  and 
zoning  for  growth  in  the  already  built-up 
areas,  and  in  lands  immediately  sur- 
rounding these  built-up  areas.  If  the 
towns  carry  out  this  responsibility  with 
imagination  and  care,  then  there  is  ample 
room  for  growth  in  these  areas  without 
damage  to  the  fabric  of  the  islands. 

On  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  county  is 
given  responsibilities  similar  to  the  towns 
for  areas  lying  outside  those  already  built 
up.  On  Nantucket,  the  county  and  town 
govenmients  are  coterminus,  and  it  is 
thus  unnecessary  to  assign  this  task  to 
the  county  as  well  as  the  town. 

On  both  islands,  the  remaining  lands 
are  divided  between  the  forever  wild  and 
scenic  preservation  classifications. 

In  lands  classified  forever  wild,  owners 
of  any  improvements  now  on  the  lands 
retain  a  25  year  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  improvements.  Thereafter, 
the  improvements  are  to  be  moved  else- 
where on  the  island  or  demolished,  de- 
pending on  their  state  of  repair.  All  for- 
ever wild  lands  will  have  free  and  open 
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access,  under  regulations  and  conditicxis 
developed  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Secretary. 

In  lands  classified  scenic  preservation, 
there  is  to  be  no  further  construction  or 
improvements  beyond  that  which  cur- 
rently exists.  This  will  prevent  subdi- 
visions and  continued  haphazard  growth 
patterns;  and  it  will  help  markedly  to 
preserve  the  xmique  character  of  these 
lands.  Owners  of  improvements  on  scenic 
preservation  lands,  may  sell,  lease,  or 
bequeath  the  improvements  and  lands, 
and  may  carry  out  reasonable  replace- 
ments, repairs,  and  extensions,  all  sub- 
ject to  regulations  and  conditions  devel- 
oped by  the  Commission. 

These  four  classifications  are  flexible 
and  realistic.  They  offer  the  means  to 
preserve  what  needs  preservation,  and 
the  room  to  grow  within  limits  set  by 
the  local  governments  themselves.  They 
may  appear  to  work  hardships  on  a  very 
few  people,  but  upon  clo.se  examination 
these  hardships  will  prove  to  be  more 
apparent  than  real.  No  one  will  suffer  an 
economic  loss;  wherever  the  incidents  of 
ownership  are  diminished,  fair  market 
value  will  be  paid  for  this  diminution. 
And  the  net  result  will  be  a  guarantee 
that  the  islands  themselves,  in  an  over- 
all sense,  vlll  not  be  diminished  beyond 
repair. 

This  bill  has  a  new  and  novel  feature, 
one  intended  to  reduce  significantly  the 
amount  of  land  which  would  have  to  be 
purchased  by  eminent  domain  for  pres- 
ervation and  c(Hiservation  purposes.  In 
general,  the  bill's  approach  minimizes 
public  purchases  by  establisliing  the  foiur 
classifications  of  land,  freezing  fxu-ther 
development  in  the  forever  wild  classifi- 
cation while  leaving  to  town  and  coimty 
officials  the  planning  and  zoning  controls 
in  the  other  classifications. 

But  beyond  this  general  approach  is  a 
specific  feature  designed  to  recognize 
special  features  of  the  Islands.  One  of 
these  features  is  the  aggressive  and  care- 
ful preservation  and  conservation  work 
of  local,  private  organizations  and  as- 
sociations. On  Nantucket,  they  are  prin- 
cipally, the  Nantucket  Conservation 
Foundation;  the  Nantucket  Ornitho- 
logical Association;  the  Nantucket  His- 
torical Association;  the  Nantucket  Foun- 
dation; and  the  Nantucket  Historical 
Trust.  On  Martha's  Vineyard,  they  are 
the  Trustees  of  Reservations,  the  Sheriff's 
Meadow  Foundation,  the  Vineyard  Con- 
servation Society,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Audobon  Society.  There  are  other  groups 
as  well,  all  similiarly  composed  of  dedi- 
cated, hard-working  individuals. 

Since  the  work  these  groups  have  al- 
ready done  to  encourage  preservation 
and  conservation  is  so  significant,  and 
because  their  future  plans  are  so  care- 
fully tailored  to  realistic  appraisals  of 
the  Islands'  real  needs,  this  bill  provides 
a  mechanism  for  greatly  amplifying  their 
impact.  It  does  so  by  exempting  from 
public  purchase  any  lands  either  actu- 
ally donated,  or  irrevocably  committed 
for  donation,  to  one  of  the  organizations 
or  associations,  within  2  years  after 
passage  of  this  bill.  This  concept  has 
historical  precedent  in  Massachusetts.  In 
1961,  for  example,  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources  was 


authorized  to  acquire  1,000  acres  of 
marsh  along  the  Sudbury  River  In  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  known  to  sill  school 
children  as  the  place  where  "the  shots 
heard  'round  the  world"  were  fired.  But 
the  commissioner  was  prohibited  from 
purchasing  any  lands  for  1  year,  or  there- 
after, if  the  landowners  had  executed 
restrictive  agreements  with  local  private 
conservation  trusts  preserving  the  land 
in  its  natural  state. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration.  If  a  partic- 
ular section  of  shoreline,  or  a  promon- 
tory, or  notable  dune  area,  or  an  upland 
tract,  is  classified  a  forever  wild,  and 
then  designated  for  public  purchase 
through  eminent  domain  proceedings, 
the  owner  or  owners  have  2  years  to 
decide  whether  to  donate  the  particu- 
lar parcel  to  a  private  conservation 
group,  or  whether  to  let  the  public  pur- 
chase take  place.  Many  individuals,  who 
share  the  view  that  fragile  areas  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  th6  pressures  of 
subdivision  development  should  be  pre- 
served, would  prefer  to  see  the  vehicle 
for  this  preservation  be  a  local  private 
group  than  the  Federal,  State,  or  local 
government.  Others  would  prefer  the 
government.  But  this  bill,  instead  of  forc- 
ing one  option  or  the  other,  encourages 
flexibmty  and  individual  decision. 

This  emphasis  upon  individual  deci- 
sion echoes  and  mirrors  the  local  gov- 
ernment initiative  in  the  town  and 
coimty  planned  lands.  It  is  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  features  which  makes 
tills  bill  a  novel  and  innovative  appro£K;h 
to  preservation  and  conservation — a 
partnership  not  only  between  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  but 
also  between  governments  and  private 
citizens  and  groups. 

Particular  attention  is  focused  upon 
the  Islands'  beaches.  They  are  all  with- 
out exception,  classified  as  forever  wild. 
Beach  areas  are  defined  as  the  dry  sand 
areas  lying  between  the  line  of  mean 
high  tide  and  the  visible  line  of  upland 
vegetation.  In  most  areas,  this  is  not  a 
difficult  demarcation  to  make;  in  trou- 
blesome areas,  the  demarcation  will  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  few  States 
in  the  Nation  in  which  ownership  ex- 
tends to  the  line  of  mean  low  tide.  This 
feature  of  ownership  of  seashore  land 
in  Massachusetts  is  a  result  of  English 
common  law,  statute,  and  judicial  deci- 
sion. But  it  is  not  a  complete  owner- 
ship— there  has  long  been  an  accepted 
public  right  of  passage  between  the  lines 
of  mean  high  and  low  tide — the  area 
known  as  the  foreshore.  This  right  of 
public  passage  and  access  across  beaches 
is  an  important,  if  litUe  known,  feature 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

All  forever  wild  areas  will  have  open 
access;  they  will  not  be  closed  off.  This 
does  not  mean,  however — and  this  is  an 
important  consideration — that  lands 
upland  of  beaches  will  necessarily  have 
the  same  open  access.  Scenic  preserva- 
tion lands,  for  example,  do  not  have 
open  access;  they  remain,  in  effect,  pri- 
vate property.  But  the  beaches  them- 
selves will  be  open,  whether  in  private, 
public,  or  foimdation  ownership. 


It  is  Interesting,  in  this  connection,  to 
review  the  case  of  State  ex  rel.  Thorn- 
ton versus  Hay,  decided  in  1969  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
In  that  case,  the  Oregon  Attorney  Gen- 
eral filed  suit  for  an  injunction  against 
operators  of  a  tourist  facility  who  con- 
structed fences  in  the  dry  sand  area 
between  their  facility  and  the  ocean.  The 
Oregon  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  in- 
junction Issued  by  the  lower  court 
against  construction  or  maintenance  of 
the  fences. 

In  the  course  of  its  decision,  the 
unanimous  court  said: 

UntU  very  recently,  no  question  concern- 
ing the  right  of  the  public  to  enjoy  the  dry- 
sand  area  appears  to  have  been  brought  be- 
fore the  courts  of  this  State.  The  public's 
assumption  that  the  dry  sand  as  well  as  the 
foreshore  was  "public  property"  had  been 
reinforced  by  early  Judicial  decisions  .  .  . 
Recently,  however,  the  scarcity  of  oceanfront 
building  sites  has  attracted  substantial  pri- 
vate investments  In  resort  facilities.  Resort 
owners,  like  these  defendants,  now  desire 
to  reserve  for  their  paying  guests  the  rec- 
reational advantages  that  accrue  to  the  dry- 
sand  portions  of  their  property. 

The  court  reasoned  that  a  long  history 
of  public  access  to  all  dry-sand  areas 
granted  a  continuing  right  of  access  to 
these  areas,  unobstructed  by  fences  or 
other  restrictions.  This  decision  preserves 
the  t>eaches  forever  in  their  natural  con- 
dition. Shortly  after  the  decision,  the 
Oregon  State  Highway  Commission 
banned  all  nonessential  motor  vehicles 
from  the  dry-sand  areas,  protecting  the 
dunes  and  sharply  limiting  erosion  prob- 
lems. 

EIrosion  is  a  serious  problem  on  the  is- 
lands also.  The  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  to  sui'vey 
erosion  problems  on  beach  areas  in  trust 
lands,  and  to  recommend  and  carry  out 
erosion  control  programs  wherever  they 
are  needed.  Some  areas  are  in  need  of 
immediate  action,  while  others  are  more 
suited  for  long-range  programs.  Where 
immediate  erosion  control  actions  are 
necessary,  the  programs  are  to  be  in- 
stituted without  delay. 

Because  a  right  of  public  passage  along 
beaches  is  quite  different  from  public  ac- 
cess across  the  uplands,  the  bill  makes 
provision  for  the  Secretary  and  the  com- 
mission to  establish  public  access  to 
beaches  at  certain  points  along  the  sea- 
shore. There  are  already  a  number  of 
public  beaches,  with  open  access  to  them, 
on  both  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket. This  does  not  envision  a  major 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  public 
beaches.  But  it  does  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  sufficient  funds  to  help  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  at  these  beaches, 
and  with  funds  to  acquire  sufficient  prop- 
erty in  and  around  either  existing 
beaches  or  newly  designated  ones,  to  in- 
sure their  development  in  a  character 
consistent  with  the  surroimdings. 

One  of  the  most  thorny  of  all  problems 
confronting  the  Islands  in  the  next  dec- 
ades is  that  of  transportation — ^both 
from  the  mainland  to  the  islands,  and 
then  aa  the  islands  themselves. 

CiurenUy,  the  bulk  of  traffic  to  and 
from  the  islands  is  carried  on  the  ships 
of  the  Woods  Hole,  Martha's  Vineystfd, 


and  Nantucket  Steamship  Authority,  a 
public  instrumentality  created  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  some  ide^  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  traffic  the  authority  carries: 


\ 
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Traffic 


1968 


1969 


Percent 
change 


Passengers 792,648  835,410  +5.4 

Cars 143,380  156,171  +8.9 

Freight  (tons) 60,918  67,443  +10.7 

Trucks 18,056  19,537  +8.2 


Nearly  one-third  of  the  passengers 
traveled  in  the  2  months  of  July  and 
August,  and  over  half  in  the  4  months 
June  through  September.  More  than 
one-third  of  tdl  passengers  traveled  on 
1-day  excursion  rates.  The  figures  are 
similar  for  automobiles  except  that  1- 
day  excursions  for  automobiles  constitute 
a  far  smaller  percentage  of  ttie  total  than 
do  1-day  passenger  only  excursions. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  if  this  rate 
of  growth  continues  over  any  extended 
period,  the  character  of  the  islands  will 
be  seriously  altered.  Restricting  the  num- 
ber of  passenpsrs  carried  by  the  public 
authority  or  by  publicly  chartered  air- 
lines is  a  difficult  issue.  It  is  strongly  re- 
pugnant to  the  American  system  to  Umlt 
freedom  of  travel,  and  it  has  long  been 
so.  But  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  found  it  increasingly  necessary  to 
limit  access  to  national  parks,  where 
overcrowding  has  reached,  in  some  areas, 
epidemic  proportions.  As  Stewart  Udall, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  put  it  in 
a  current  article: 

[Recently]  the  Park  Service  recognized 
that  It  had  erred  by  promoting  "crowdsman- 
shtp"  and  judging  Its  performance  by  the 
sheer  numbers  of  visitors  that  could  be 
crammed  Into  the  most  popular  parks.  Parks 
are  for  people,  but  if  we  make  crowds  and 
the  number  of  jieople  served  our  central 
goal — and  attain  that  goal  with  more  roads, 
more  motorized  vehicles  and  more  service 
facilities — the  parks  wlU  sxirely  wither.  TTie 
quiet  reversal  of  these  misguided  policies  .  .  . 
means  the  rationing  of  visitor  uses  .  .  . 

A  good  case  can  thus  be  made  that, 
upon  enactment  of  this  bill  with  its  rec- 
ognition of  the  national  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  Islands'  imique  characteris- 
tics, access  to  the  islands  should  be  lim- 
ited to  reasonable  numbers.  In  the  bill, 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  give  this  issue 
serious  consideration  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations in  a  short  time  for  meeting 
it. 

The  other  side  of  this  issue  relates  to 
the  overcrowding  and  overloading  of  the 
roads  &nA  highways  on  the  islands  them- 
selves. For  the  most  [>art,  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  the  patterns  winding;  there 
is,  consequently,  little  room  to  absorb  the 
sharply  rising  number  of  automobiles  now 
on  the  islands.  Pirialic  transportation  sys- 
tems of  some  type  may  be  the  best  solu- 
tion to  this  difficulty.  A  growing  minority 
of  residents  believes  that  the  number  of 
automobiles  themselves  allowed  onto  the 
Islands  should  be  reduced.  But  because 
there  are  no  ready  answers,  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  survey  this  aspect  of 
the  problem,  as  he  is  the  other,  and  to 
recommend  solutions. 

To  prevent  the  uncontrolled  land 
speculation  which  inevitably  occurs  when 
an  undertsiking  such  as  this  is  under 


consideration  by  Congress,  a  freeze  on  all 
building  is  an  inherent  and  vital  part 
of  this  bill.  But  the  freeze  must  be  for- 
mulated in  such  a  way  as  not  to  v  ork  an 
economic  hardship  on  those  who  can 
least  afford  a  freeze  on  their  livelihood — 
the  worklngmen  of  the  islands. 

ConsequenUy,  the  bill  directs  that 
after  April  11,  1972,  no  building  or  con- 
struction of  new  improvements  of  any 
kind  is  permitted  on  forever-wild  lands. 
If  construction  of  new  improvements  is 
begun  after  this  date,  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  bill  that  any  time  after  its  enact- 
ment, the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  removal  of  the  im- 
provements at  the  owner's  expense. 

Construction  of  new  improvements 
after  this  date  is  permitted,  however,  on 
scenic  preservation,  town,  or  county 
planned  lands,  but  only  after  demonstra- 
tion of  the  need  for  the  improvements  to 
the  County  Planning  Commission,  Plan- 
ning Boards,  or  Boards  of  Selectmen,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

This  freeze  extends  to  all  new  con- 
struction of  any  kind.  It  will  prove  no 
burden,  however,  for  needed  public  proj- 
ects such  as  schools  or  hospitals — the 
need  for  which  is  self-evident  and  the 
approval  for  which  would  be  readily 
forthcoming  from  the  appropriate  gov- 
erning body.  The  importance  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  that  it  will  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  to  those  seeking  to  build, 
where  it  belongs.  Instead  of  placing  it 
upon  those  who  seek  to  limit  unchecked 
building,  construction,  and  subdivision. 

All  construction  actually  underway  or 
contracted  for  on  April  11, 1972,  however, 
may  be  completed  without  appearance 
before  an  approval  board.  In  situations 
in  which  permission  to  build  or  develop 
is  denied,  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
mission will  be  authorized  to  compensate 
those  to  whom  such  permission  has  been 
denied  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  development  rights  in  the  property 
in  question,  plus  a  reasonable  amount  for 
interest  to  the  time  of  final  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Furthermore,  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  an  individual's  livelihood  has  been 
seriously  jeopardized,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  small  Island  builder  who  may  no 
longer  have  an  opportunity  to  construct 
sufficient  new  homes  to  maintain  his 
business,  the  Secretary  and  the  Conmiis- 
sion  are  to  provide  financial  assistance 
and  training  for  reemployment  in  an 
allied  or  similar  trade  on  the  island  in 
question.  Such  obligation  shall  extend 
for  a  period  of  4  years. 

This  last  proposal  insures  economic 
protection  for  those  who  have  the  most 
to  lose,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
a  concrete  incentive  for  both  the  Com- 
mission and  for  the  islands'  populations 
to  develop  specific  alternatives  to  an 
economy  which  is  presently  heavily 
based  upon  construction  and  constant 
expansion. 

Passage  of  this  bill  Is  designed  to  en- 
hance the  preservation  and  conservation 
of  the  islands.  To  do  so  will  necessarily 
constrict  the  extent  of  construction 
which  has  grown  at  such  an  alarming 
pace  in  the  past  few  years.  It  will,  also, 
constrict  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  con- 
struction trades.  But  there  are  other  em- 
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ployment  opportunities  on  the  Islands 
which  are  presently  untapped,  oppor- 
tunities which  hold  high  promise  for  the 
future.  One  of  these  is  aquaculture — fish 
and  shellfish  farming.  The  Japanese 
have  made  enormous  strides  in  this  field, 
and  we  in  this  country  are  just  beginning 
to  recognize  their  advances.  Oysters  are 
now  farmed  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  ex- 
perimental lobster  farming  is  being  stud- 
ied in  Maine.  There  is  a  State  lobster 
hatchery  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  this 
hatchery  could  well  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  large  industry. 

Another  new  industry  could  be  viticul- 
ture— the  cultivation  of  grapes  grown 
for  wine.  An  experimental  vineyard  is 
well  underway  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
the  early  results  are  very  encouraging. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary,  work- 
ing where  appropriate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  to  examine  and  develop  pro- 
grams of  this  tjTJe,  and  of  others  as  well, 
to  insure  the  long-range  viability  of  the 
islands'  economies. 

In  sum,  this  bill  is  a  balanced,  logi- 
cal approach  to  a  solution  of  the  dilemma 
confronting  the  Nantucket  Sound  Is- 
lands. This  dilemma  is  complex  and 
compound.  Its  complexity  rises  out  of 
the  delicate  balance  so  necessary  between 
the  national  interest  in  the  islands'  pres- 
ervation and  the  essential  ingredient  of 
local  guidance  and  control.  Its  compound 
nature  arises  from  the  critical  nature  of 
timing;  simply  stated,  we  do  not  have 
the  luxury  of  months  and  months  and 
years  and  years  to  consider  and  act  upon 
a  set  of  gradual  steps. 

CONCLUSION 

This  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
not  a  panacea  to  the  preservation  and 
conservation  crisis  confronting  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands.  It  is  instead  a 
working  document,  a  stimulus,  a  prod. 

There  is  no  one  in  any  quarter  who 
suggests  that  the  islands  should  become 
a  museum,  preserved  forever  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation.  The  islands  are 
changing  daily  and  will  change  continu- 
ously every  day  in  the  future.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  devise  and  establish  a  frame- 
work in  which  this  change  can  occur 
without  tearing  the  essential  fabric 
which  makes  them  so  unique  and  so  de- 
manding of  national  attention. 

The  principal  elected  officials  whose 
constituencies  include  the  islands  have 
recognized  the  need  for  action.  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  Senator  Edward  Brooke, 
Congressman  Hastings  Keith,  Massa- 
chusetts Gov.  Francis  Sargent,  and  I 
sent  a  Joint  letter  to  Mr.  George  B. 
Hartzog,  Jr.,  EHrector  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  In  that  letter,  we  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  *t<Iational  Park 
Service  in  providing  study  data  and  rec- 
ommendations on  the  alternate  methods 
of  assisting  the  islanders  in  preserving 
the  character  of  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Islands.  We  have  now  received  a  reply, 
which  I  will  ask  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
for  reference  purposes. 

The  Park  Service  recommends,  in  ef- 
fect, that  local  initiatives  be  Imple- 
mented to  safeguai-d  the  Islands  from 
discordant  devrfopment.  This  sugges- 
tion ignores  the  fact  that  it  Is  precisely 
because  of  local  interest  and  concern  that 


the  request  to  the  Park  Service  was  initi- 
ated. The  islanders  have  long  recognized 
the  need  for  planning  and  cooperation 
to  determine  the  best  method  of  main- 
taining the  liistoric  and  esthetic  char- 
acter of  their  islands.  Residents  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Islands  have  pressed  their 
elected  officials  for  assistance  in  coordi- 
nating a  program  to  protect  the  islands 
from  rampant  overdevelopment. 

But  we  simply  must  do  more  than  plan. 
We  must  act.  And  action,  in  ttiis  context, 
requires  legislation,  which  is  why  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  today.  Each  day  that 
goes  by  brings  more  and  more  building 
pr  mit  applications;  each  week  brings 
the  filing  of  more  subdivision  plans ;  and 
each  month  brings  more  and  more  ofiE- 
island  developers  to  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  the  basis  for  the  serious  and 
far-reaching  discussions  which  must  take 
place  if  action  is  to  be  the  watchword. 

And  if  action  is  not  the^  watchword, 
then  the  preservation  and  conservation 
efforts,  directed  at  all  that  is  unique 
about  the  islands,  will  be  no  more  than 
a  historical  footnote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  from  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interioe, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  23,  1972. 
Hon.  Edwaeo  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  signed  by  you,  Senator  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  Representative  Hastings  Keith, 
and  Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent  requesting 
study  data  and  recommendations  on  alter- 
native methods  of  assisting  the  Islanders  In 
preserving  the  character  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Islands. 

The  National  Park  Service  Is  indeed  Inter- 
ested In  the  future  of  these  Islands  and  plans 
to  begin  a  study  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
natural  region  during  this  fiscal  year.  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  their 
satellite  Islands,  would  be  included.  This 
study  is  one  of  a  series  of  natiiral  region 
studies  which  serve  as  a  basic  reference  In 
determining  the  significance  of  various  types 
of  natural  areas.  The  study  will  also  nomi- 
nate those  natural  areas  which  are  nationally 
significant  and  potentially  eligible  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Registry  of  Natural 
Landmarks.  Gay  Head  Cliffs,  on  the  western 
tip  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  is  already  so  des- 
ignated. The  natural  landmark  program  Is 
explained  In  the  enclosed  leafiet.  Included 
also  will  be  recommendations  concerning 
those  significant  sites  in  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain  wlhch  warrant  further  study  by  the 
Service  for  possible  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Park  System. 

Historic  theme  studies  conducted  In  the 
past  have  already  resulted  In  national  his- 
toric landmark  designations  for  the  Coffin 
House  on  Nantucket  Island  and  the  Nan- 
tucket Historic  District. 

Upon  completion  of  the  earlier  mentioned 
theme  study,  and  should  the  results  of  that 
study  so  warrant,  we  would  be  pleased  to 
program  a  further  study  to  suggest  alterna- 
tives for  the  preservation  of  the  nationally 
significant  natural  and  historical  sites  and 
any  associated  recreational  and  cultural  re- 
sources. 

We  share  your  concern  for  the  Cape  Cod 
Islands  and  would  hope,  lest  these  resources 


and  opportunities  be  lost  prior  to  the  time 
that  we  might  make  definitive  recommenda- 
tions to  you  concerning  poss^le  additions  to 
the  National  Park  System,  that  local  initia- 
tives to  Include  land  use  planning  and  zon- 
ing might  be  Implemented  to  safeguard  the 
Islands  for  discordant  development  and  iise. 
Similar  replies  are  being  sent  to  the  Honor- 
able Edward  W.  Brooke,  United  States  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Hastings  Keith,  House  ot 
Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Francis 
W.  Sargent,  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanltt  W.  Htn.ETT, 

Associate  Director. 

S.  3485 
statement  of  policy 
Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Nantucket  Sound  Islands  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  known  generally  as 
the  islands  of  Monomoy,  Nantucket,  Tucker- 
nuck,  Muskeget,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Noman's 
Land,  and  the  group  of  Islands  known  col- 
lectively as  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  possess 
unique  scenic,  ecological,  scientific,  historic, 
recreational,  and  other  values  contributing  to 
public  enjoyment.  Inspiration,  and  scientific 
study.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  It  is 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  the  United  States  to  take 
action  to  preserve  and  conserve  such  valxies 
tor  the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations, to  preserve  and  conserve  the  nat- 
ural ecological  environment  and  improve  the 
recreational  potential  of  the  area,  and  to 
encourage  maximum  complementary  action 
by  State  and  local  governments  and  private 
Individuals,  groups,  organizations,  and  as- 
sociations. 

NANTUCKET    SOUND    ISLANDS    TRUST 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  provide  for  preservation 
and  conservation  of  the  scenic,  ecological, 
scientific,  historical,  and  other  values  con- 
tributing to  public  enjoyment  and  recreation 
uses  of  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands,  con- 
sistent with  the  well-being  of  present  and 
future  residents  of  the  Islands,  there  Is  here- 
by established  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands 
Trust  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Trust").  The  area  comprising  such  Trust 
shall  be  as  described  hereinafter.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  may  revise  the  boimd- 
aries  of  the  Trust  from  time  to  time  with  a 
view  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Tslanrts 
Trust  Commission,  as  established  and  de- 
scribed in  Section  3  of  this  Act  and  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission". 

NANTUCKET     SOUND     ISLANDS     TBUST 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Nantucket  Soimd  Islands  Trust  Commission. 

(b)  Such  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
members  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years 
by  the  Secretary  as  follows : 

(1)  a  member  appointed  to  represent  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  from  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts; 

(2)  a  member  appointed  to  represent  each 
of  the  counties  of  Barnstable,  Nantucket  and 
Dukes  In  said  Commonwealth.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  from  recommenda- 
tions of  the  governing  body  of  such  counties; 

(3)  a  member  appointed  to  represent  each 
of  the  towns  in  said  coiinty  of  Dukes,  and 
four  from  the  town  in  said  county  of  Nan- 
tucket. Such  appointments  shall  be  made 
from  recommendations  of  the  Boards  of  Se- 
lectmen of  such  towns: 

(4)  a  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary; 

(6)  a  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  such  other  Federal  agency 
which  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  by  change  of  law 


or  by  Executive  Order,  unless  that  agency  is 
under  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary;  and 

(6)  four  members  appointed  to  represent 
private  nonprofit  preservation  or  conserva- 
tion groups  or  associations  active  In  the  Nan- 
tucket Soimd  Islands.  Such  appointments 
shall  be  made  from  recommendations  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  elected  by  the  membership  thereafter  for 
a  term  of  not  to  exceed  eighteen  months.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  All  members  of  the 
Commission  except  those  appointed  under 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  either  voting  residents 
of  Trust  lands,  or  taxpaylng  residents  of  such 
lands  for  at  least  five  years. 

(d)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  the  presentation  of  vouchers  signed 
by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
consult  regularly  with  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  Trust, 
and  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  including  but  not  limited 
to  matters  relating  to  the  acqiUsltlon  of 
lands,  the  Issuance  of  regulations  specifying 
standards  for  zoning  ordinances,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Trust. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  make  available 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  public  an  annual 
report  reviewing  matters  relating  to  the 
Trust,  Including  acquisition  of  lands,  zoning 
standards  policies,  and  administration,  and 
shall  make  recommendations  thereto. 

TRUST    BOUNDARIES 

Sec  4.  The  boundaries  of  the  Trust  shall 
encompass  the  following  lands  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts: 

(a)  Monomoy  Island; 

(b)  Nantucket  Island,  and  the  island  to 
westward  called  variously  Smith's  Island  or 
Esther  Island; 

(c)  Tuckemuck  Island; 

(d)  Muskeget  Island; 

(e)  Martha's  Vineyard  Island,  and  various 
Islands  appurtenant  to  it; 

(f)  Noman's  Land  Island;  and 

(g)  The  Elizabeth  Islands,  Including  the 
Islands  of  Cuttyhunk,  Nonamesset,  Naushon, 
Pasque,  Nashawena.  Penlkese,  and  the  Wee- 
peckets. 

ClASSmCATION    OF   TRUST   LANDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Trust  shall  be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
classifications  listed  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  such  lands  shall  be  classified  as  de- 
lineated In  Section  6  herein:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  alter  the  assignments 
within  ninety  days  after  such  enactment 
upon  recommendations  therefor  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Classifications  of  Trust  lands; 

(1)  Class  A:  Lands  Forever  Wild.  Lands  so 
designated  shall  remain  forever  free  of  de- 
velopment or  improvements,  as  defined  here- 
inafter, of  any  kind.  If  improvements  or 
developments  exist  on  any  lands,  so  desig- 
nated on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  permit  a  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  to  the  owner  or  owners 
thereof,  or  their  successors  or  assigns,  for  a 
term  of  no  longer  than  twenty-five  years. 
Access  to  such  lands  shall  be  free  and  open, 
subject  only  to  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Commission  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Class  B:  Scenic  Preservation  Lands. 
Lands  so  designated  shall  not  be  developed 
beyond  their  present  Intensity  of  use.  Own- 


ers of  such  lands,  or  of  improvements  there- 
on, or  of  both,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  may  transfer,  sell,  assign,  or  demise 
such  land  or  Improvements,  or  both;  such 
owners  may  not,  however,  cause  to  be  con- 
structed any  additional  Improvements  on 
such  lands.  Reasonable  replacement,  repair 
and  extension  shall  be  permitted,  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Commission  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  Class  C:  County  Planned  Lands.  Lands 
so  designated  shall  remain  within  the  Jiu"is- 
dlctlon  of  the  County  In  which  located  for 
purposes  of  land  use  planning  and  zoning 
ordinances:  Provided,  That  such  planning 
and  zoning  ordinances  must  be  approved  by 
the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  as  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  Class  D:  Town  Planned  Lands.  Lands 
so  designated  shall  remain  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  town  In  which  located  for 
purposes  of  land  use  planning  and  zoning 
ordinances:  Provided,  That  such  planning 
and  zoning  ordinances  must  be  approved  by 
the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  as  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ASSIGNMENT    OF    TRUST    LANDS 

Sec.  6.  Lands  wlthm  the  bovmdarles  of  the 
Trust  shall  be  assigned  to  the  classifications 
in  Section  5  herein  as  follows : 

(a)  Monomoy  Island.  The  lands  and  waters 
of  Monomoy  Island  shall  continue  to  be  a 
Natonal  WUdlife  Refuge  under  the  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  make  such  arrangements  with 
a  private  non-profit  organization  or  organi- 
zations for  the  administration  of  this  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Noman's  Land.  The  lands  and  waters 
of  Noman's  Land  are  hereby  established  as 
a  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  prepare  and  execute  the 
necessary  documentation  for  such  establish- 
ment forthwith.  To  make  Noman's  Land  suit- 
able for  such  establishment,  and  to  make  It 
safe  for  public  access,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  survey  Noman's  Land  for  unexploded 
military  ordnance  and  render  such  ordnance, 
where  ever  It  may  be  fovmd,  harmless. 

(c)  The  Elizabeth  Islands. 

(I)  The  lands  and  waters  of  Penlkese  Is- 
land and  the  Weepeckets  shall  be  classified 
as  Class  A  lands. 

(II)  The  lands  and  waters  of  Naushon, 
Nashawena,  and  Nonamesset  Islands  shall  be 
classified  as  Class  B  lands:  Provided,  That  if 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  existing 
legal  restrictions  against  development  on 
these  Islands  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  he  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  of  Section  7  herein. 

(Hi)  The  lands  and  waters  of  Pasque  Is- 
land shall  be  classified  Class  A  lands. 

(Iv)  The  lands  and  waters  of  Cuttyhunk 
Island  shall  be  classified  partially  Class  A  and 
partially  Class  D.  The  Secretary  shall,  sixty 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  make  such 
classifications  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  with  the  classifications  of 
other  Trust  lands  are  delineated  In  this  Sec- 
tion, and  shall  cause  such  classifications  to 
be  publicly  available. 

(d)  Muskeget  Island.  The  lands  and  wa- 
ters of  Muskeget  Island  shall  be  classified  as 
Class  B  lands:  Provided,  That  If  after  survey 
but  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  some  portion  of  Muskeget  Island 
should  be  classified  as  Class  A  lands  in  the 
public  Interest,  then  he  may  so  classify  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  acres  as  such  Class  A 
lands. 

(e)  Tuckemuck  Island.  The  lands  and 
waters  of  Tuckemuck  Island  shall  be  clas- 
sified as  Class  B  lands;  Provided,  That  If 
after  survey  but  within  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 


tary determines  that  some  portion  of  Tucker- 
nuck  Island  shovUd  be  classified  as  Class  A 
lands  in  the  public  Interest,  then  he  may 
so  classify  not  to  exceed  three  himdred  fifty 
acres  as  such  Class  A  lands. 

(f)  Smith's  or  Esther  Island.  The  lands 
and  waters  of  the  Island  to  westward  of  Nan- 
tucket Island  called  variously  Smith's  Island 
or  Esther  Island  shall  be  classified  as  Class  B 
lands. 

(g)  Nantucket  Island.  The  lands  and  waters 
of  Nantucket  Island  shall  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Class  A  Lands: 
(A)  Great  Polnt-Coatue : 
The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line 
Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  mean  low- 
water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  a  latitude 
of  41  "20'; 

thence,  in  a  northerly  direction  along  the 
mean  low-water  line  to  the  northernmost 
extremity  of  Great  Point; 

thence,  proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction 
around  such  extremity,  on  the  mean  low- 
water  line  of  Nantucket  Sound; 

thence,  proceeding  In  a  southerly  and  then 
northerly  direction  on  the  mean  low  water 
line  of  Nantucket  Sound,  around  the  penin- 
sula to  the  south  of  the  northernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Great  Point,  and  Including  all  Is- 
lands between  this  peninsula  and  the  main 
body  of  Great  Point; 

thence,  proceeding  In  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion on  the  mean  low-water  line  of  Nan- 
tucket Sound  to  the  mean  low-water  line  of 
Nantucket  Sound  near  the  area  known  as 
Coskata  Beach; 

thence,  proceeding  on  the  mean  low-water 
line  along  the  beach  of  Coatue  Point,  and 
proceeding  on  the  mean  low-water  line  In  a 
southerly  and  easterly  direction  around  the 
westernmost  extremity  of  Coatue  Point- 
thence,  proceeding  on  the  mean  low-water 
line  m  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  Coatue  Point  and 
around  this  extremity; 

thence,  in  a  generally  northeasterly  direc- 
tion along  the  mean  low-water  line  of  Nan- 
tucket Harbor; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low-water  line  of 
the  waters  known  as  Head  of  the  Harbor 
in  a  northerly,  easterly  and  then  southerly 
direction  to  a  point  on  the  mean  low-water 
line  of  these  viraters  at  a  latitude  of  41°20'; 

thence.  In  an  ecKterly  direction  along  this 
latitude  to  the  beginning  point. 
(B)  Saul's  HUls: 

The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line: 
Beginning  at  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Sesachacha  Pond; 

thence  In  a  straight  line  in  a  generally 
westerly  direction  to  the  Intersection  of  the 
Polpls  Road  and  Its  eastern  meeting  point 
with  the  Shlmmo  Road; 

thence,  along  the  western  edge  of  Shlmmo 
Road  In  a  northerly,  westerly  and  then  south- 
erly direction  to  its  western  meeting  nolnt 
with  the  Polpls  Road; 

thence.  In  a  straight  line  In  a  generally 
southeasterly  direction  to  the  Intersection  of 
MUestone  Road  and  Nobad-   r  Road; 

thence,  along  the  western  edge  of  Nobadeer 
Road  to  Its  Intersection  with  the  circle  de- 
scribed m  clause  (D)  of  paragraph  (Iv)  of 
this  subsection; 

thence,  in  an  easterly  and  southerly  di- 
rection along  the  edge  of  such  circle  imtll  Its 
Intersection  with  Old  South  Road; 

thence,  along  the  southern  edge  of  Old 
South  Road  in  a  generaUy  eastern  direction 
to  its  intersection  with  New  South  Road; 

thence,  along  the  southern  edge  of  New 
South  Road  In  a  generally  southern  and  east- 
em  direction  to  Its*  intersection  with  Tom 
Nevers  Road; 

thence.  In  a  straight  line  In  a  generaUy 
easterly  direction  to  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Tom  Nevers  Pond; 

thence,  along  the  vraterllne  of  such  pond 
in  a  generally  easterly  direction  to  its  e«8t- 
emmost  extremity; 
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thence,  along  a  line  due  north  to  the  in- 
tersection of  Milestone  Road,  and  across  such 
road: 

thence,  along  the  northern  edge  of  Mile- 
stone Road  In  a  generally  westerly  direction 
approximately  1800  feet  to  an  unimproved 
dirt  road; 

thence,  along  the  southern  edge  of  such 
dirt  road  in  a  generally  northeastern  direc- 
tion to  a  point  due  south  of  the  southern- 
most extremity  of  Sesachacha  Pond; 

thence,  along  a  line  due  north  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 
(C)  Trots  HUls: 

The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line: 
Beginning  at  the  northernmost  point  of 
the  mean  low  water  line  of  Madaket  Harbor 
on  Eel  Point  Neck; 

thence,  due  east  along  a  line  to  where  It 
Intersects  Eel  Point  Road; 

thence,  along  a  line  In  a  generally  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  intersection  of  Mad- 
aket Road  and  Warren  Landing  Road; 

thence,  along  the  southern  edge  of  Mada- 
ket Road  in  a  generally  southwestern  di- 
rection to  the  intersection  of  Cambridge 
Street; 

thence,  along  the  southern  edge  of  Cam- 
bridge Street  to  a  point  where  it  meets  Mas- 
sasoit  Bridge; 

thence,  in  a  line  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection along  the  western  edge  of  the  dirt 
road  running  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Long 
Pond  to  a  point  where  a  continuation  of  such 
dirt  road  would  Intersect  the  mean  low  wa- 
ter line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  in  a 
generally  southeasterly  direction  to  longi- 
tude 70"10'; 

thence,  due  north  to  the  southern  water- 
line  of  Hummock  Pond; 

therce,  along  the  southern  and  western 
waterline  of  Hummock  Pond  in  an  easterly 
and  northerly  direction  to  John's  Point; 

thence,  due  north  along  a  line  to  Its  in- 
tersection with  the  northern  edge  of  Mada- 
ket Road: 

thence,  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the 
northern  edge  of  Madaket  Road  to  the  in- 
tersection of  Madaket  Road  and  Eel  Point 
Road: 

thence,  along  the  northern  edge  of  Eel 
Point  Road  In  a  generally  northwesterly  di- 
rection to  longitude  70°  10'; 

thence,  due  north  to  the  mean  low  water 
line  of  Nantucket  Sound; 

thence.  In  a  generally  westerly  direction 
along  the  mean  low  water  line  of  Nantucket 
Sound,  around  Eel  Point,  and  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

(11)   Class  B  Lands: 

(A)   All  lands  and  waters  on  Nantucket 
Island  which  are  not  Included  In  areas  clasal- 
fied  In  this  sub-section  as  Class  A  or  Class  D, 
shall  be  Cltus  B  lands  or  waters. 
(HI)    Class  D  Lands: 
(A)   Slasconset: 

The  area  clrcumscrtbed  by  a  line: 
Beginning   at   the   highest   point   on   the 
head  of  the  bluff  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Sankaty  Head  Lighthouse; 

thence,  proceeding  in  a  straight  line  due 
west  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  dirt  road 
which  Intersects  Polpls  Road; 

thence,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  dirt 
road  to  the  Polpls  Road,  and  across  the 
Polpls  Road  and  continuing  along  the  east- 
ern edge  of  such  dirt  road 

to  the  point  where  the  dirt  road  diverges 
from  the  western  boundary  of  the  Sankaty 
Golf  Course; 

thence.  In  a  southerly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion along  the  eastern  edge  of  this  dirt  road 
which  becomes  Burnell  Road,  and  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  Burnell  Road; 

thence,  proceeding  In  a  generally  southerly 
direction  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Burnell 
Road  to  the  Intersection  of  BurneU  Road  and 
the  dirt  road  Just  north  of  the  intersection 
of  Burnell  Road  and  Clifton  Street; 

thence,  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the 
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southern  edge  of  this  dirt  road  to  the  first 
intersection  with  a  dirt  road  which  inter- 
sects Milestone  Road; 

thence.  In  a  southerly  direction  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  such  dirt  road,  through  the 
Intersection  with  MUestone  Road,  and  then 
along  the  southern  edge  of  such  road  until 
reaching  the  boundary  of  the  Nantucket 
Conservation  Foundation  Location  Number 
Fifteen  (15)  known  as  "the  Moors  and  Tom 
Nevers  Pond,"  and  then  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion along  such  eastern  boundary  to  the 
intersection  with  the  dirt  road  which  runs  In 
a  southeasterly  direction  and  after  merging 
with  another  dirt  road  Intersects  Ocean 
Avenue; 

thence,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  this  dirt 
road  to  the  Intersection  of  Ocean  Avenue; 

thence.  In  a  straight  line  due  south  to  a 
point  on  the  mean  low  water  line  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  near  the  Coast  Guard  Sta- 
tion known  as  the  Loran  Station; 

thence,  in  a  generally  northerly  direction 
along  the  mean  low  water  line  to  a  point 
due  east  of  the  beginning  point; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection to  the  beginning  point. 

(B)  Quldnet: 

The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line: 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  intersection 
of  the  eastern  edge  of  Squam  Road  and  the 
southern  edge  of  the  first  dirt  road,  which 
runs  in  a  generally  east-west  direction  north 
of  the  Village  of  Quldnet; 

thence,  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  Squam  Road  to  the  northern 
edge  of  Sesachacha  Pond; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  In  an  easterly 
direction  to  the  mean  low  water  line  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean; 

thence,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along 
the  mean  low  water  line  to  a  point  north  of 
the  village  of  Quldnet  where  the  mean  low 
water  line  intersects  a  line  drawn  from  the 
beginning  point  through  the  point  where 
the  first  dirt  road  north  of  the  village  of 
Quldnet  which  runs  in  a  generally  east/west 
direction  ends  near  the  Atlantic  ocean; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  southern 
edge  of  this  dirt  road; 

thence,  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  dirt  road  to  the 
beginning  point. 

(C)  Wauwlnet: 

The  area  clrcumscrtbed  by  a  line: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  mean  low 
water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  a  lati- 
tude of  41*20';  /^ 

thence,  proceeding  In  a  direction  due  east 
along  a  straight  line  to  the  mean  low  water 
line  of  Nantucket  Harbor; 

thence.  In  a  southerly  direction  along  the 
mean  low  water  Une  of  Nantucket  Harbor 
to  a  point  2800  feet  due  south  of  latitude 
41°20'; 

thence,  in  line  due  east 

to  the  mean  low  water  line  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean; 

thence,  in  a  northerly  direction  along  the 
mean  low  water  line  to  the  beginning  point 

(D)  Airport: 

All  land  within  a  circle  of  radius  2000  feet 
whose  center  ts  the  midpoint  of  the  inter- 
section of  Old  South  Road  and  Macya  Lane. 

(E)  Town  of  Nantucket : 

The  area  clrcilmscrlbed  by  a  line:  Begin- 
ning on  the  m«an  low  water  line  of  Nan- 
tucket Sound  an  a  point  due  north  of  the 
intersection  of  Oliff  Road  and  the  western 
edge  of  Sberbune  Turnpike; 

thence,  due  south  to  the  northern  edge 
of  Cliff  Road: 

thence.  In  a  straight  line  In  a  generally 
southerly  direction  to  the  easternmost  ex- 
tremity of  No  Bottom  Pond; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  in  a  generally 
southerly  direction  to  the  center  point  of 
the  intersection  of  New  Milk  Street,  Vesper 
Lane,  and  Hummock  Pond  Road; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Inter- 
section of  Bartlett  Road  and  Atlantic 
Avenue; 


thence,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  Atlantic 
Avenue  to  a  point  where  it  intersects  with 
Fair  Ground  Road; 

thence,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  Fair 
Ground  Road  approximately  3300  feet  to 
the  intersection  with  a  dirt  road; 

thence,  in  a  generaUy  southeasterly  direc- 
tion along  the  southern  edge  of  such  dirt 
road  until  it  intersects  with  Lovers  Lane; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  southwest- 
ernmost  extremity  of  the  circle  described  in 
clause  (D)  of  paragraph  (Iv)  of  this  subsec- 
tion; 

thence,  along  the  circumference  of  this 
circle  in  a  westerly  and  northerly  direction 
to  the  northwestemmost  point  of  such 
circle; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  in  a  generally 
westerly  and  northerly  direction  to  the  In- 
tersection of  Old  South  Road  and  Fair 
Ground  Road; 

thence,  along  the  western  edge  of  Old 
South  Road  to  a  point  where  It  intersects 
with  Milestone  Road; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  due  north  to 
a  point  where  It  Intersects  with  the  mean 
low  water  line  on  the  shore  of  Nantucket 
Harbor; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low-water  line  of 
Nantucket  Harbor  in  a  westerly  and  north- 
erly direction,  around  Brant  Point,  around 
the  point  at  the  west  Jetty,  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

The  area  clrctunscrlbed  by  a  line 

Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  mean  low 
water  line  on  the  South  Shore  Intersects  the 
longitude  of  70*06; 

thence,  in  a  line,  due  north  to  a  point 
where  it  Intersects  with  the  latitude  of 
41°16';  then  along  latitude  41*15'  In  u  west- 
erly direction,  across  Surf  side  Road,  to  a 
point  on  such  latitude  1000  feet  west  of 
Surfside  Road; 

thence.  In  a  line  due  south  to  a  point  where 
It  intersects  the  mean  low-water  of  the 
South  Shore; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low-water  line  im 
an  easterly  direction  to  the  point  of  the  be- 
gfnnlng. 

(G)  Madaket: 

The  area  clrciimscribed  by  a  line 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  mean  low- 
water  line  on  the  shore  of  Madaket  Harbor 
where  a  continuation  of  Cambridge  Street 
would  Intersect  such  mean  low-water  line; 

thence,  along  the  southern  edge  of  Cam- 
bridge Street  to  a  point  where  it  meets  Mas- 
sasolt  Bridge; 

thence.  In  a  line  In  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion along  the  western  edge  of  the  dirt  road 
running  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Long 
Pond  to  a  point  where  a  continuation  of  such 
dirt  road  would  Intersect  the  mean  low-water 
line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean: 

thence.  In  a  line  in  westerly  direction  along 
the  mean  low-water  line,  around  the  point 
at  Broad  Crook,  along  the  mean  low- water 
line  of  Madaket  Harbor  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

(H)  Martha's  Vineyard  Island.  The  lands 
and  waters  of  Martha's  Vineyard  Island  shall 
be  classified  as  follows: 

(1)   Class  A  Lands: 

(A)   South  Shore: 

The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  mean  low- 
water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  east- 
ernmost extremity  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
beach  of  the  lands  known  as  Nor^n  Point; 
thence,  along  the  mean  low-water  line  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  In  a  westerly  direction, 
along  the  southern  beach  of  the  land  areas 
known  as  Norton  Point,  South  Beach,  and 
Scrubby  Neck,  to  a  point  on  the  mean  low- 
water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  due  south 
of  the  westernmost  extremity  of  Chllmark 
Pond; 

thence.  In  a  straight  line  due  north  to 
such  westernmost  extremity; 

thence,  in  a  line  running  along  the  north- 
ern waterline  of  Chllmark  Pond  to  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Gilbert's  Cove; 
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thence,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  northern- 
most  extremity  of  Queames  Cove; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south- 
westernmost  extremity  of  Black  Point  Pond; 

thence,  along  the  northern  waterline  of 
Black  Point  Pond  and,  further,  along  the 
northern  waterline  of  the  waterway  connect- 
ing Black  Point  Pond  and  Tlsbury  Great 
Pond,  to  the  point  at  which  such  northern 
waterline  intersects  the  western  waterline 
of  Tlsbury  Great  Pond; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  running  generally 
eastward  to  the  westernmost  point  on  the 
waterline  of  West  Point  In  Edgartown  Great 
Pond; 

thence,  along  the  southern  waterline  of 
West  Point  to  the  point  on  the  waterline  of 
Edgartown  Great  Pond  nearest  Crackatuxet 
Cove; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  running  due  east 
to  the  point  where  It  Intersects  the  western 
waterline  of  Crackatuxet  Cove; 

thence,  along  the  northern  waterline  of 
Crackatuxet  Cove  to  the  northern  waterline 
of  Mattakeset  Herring  Brook; 

thence,  along  the  northern  waterline  of 
Mattakeset  Herring  Brook  until  it  reaches 
Mattakeset  Bay; 

thence,  in  a  line  along  the  mean  low  water 
line  of  Mattakeset  Bay  and  Katama  Bay  in 
a  southerly  and  easterly  direction,  along  the 
northern  beachllne  of  Norton  Point  and 
around  the  eastermost  extremity  of  Norton 
Point  to  the  beginning  point. 

(B)  Chappaquiddick: 

The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line : 

Beginning  at  a  point  described  as  the  west- 
ernmost extremity  of  Poucha  Pond; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  due  south  south- 
west to  the  mean  low  water  line  of  the  east- 
em  shore  of  Katama  Bay; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
Katama  Bay  in  a  generally  south-easterly  di- 
rection through  the  strait  between  Norton 
Point  and  Wasque  Point; 

thence,  proceeding  on  the  mean  low  water 
line  around  the  southern  tip  of  Chappaquid- 
dick Island  and  along  the  mean  low  water 
line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Nantucket 
Sound  in  a  northerly  direction  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Chlppaqulddlck  Island  to 
Cape  Poge; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
Nantucket  Soimd  around  Cape  Poge  and 
continuing  on  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
Nantucket  Soimd  and  the  waters  known  as 
Edgartown  Harbor  along  the  beach  area  of 
the  land  known  as  Cape  Poge  Elbow  to  the 
point  on  the  mean  low  water  line  of  Edgar- 
town Harbor  at  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Cape  Poge  Elbow; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  due  south  to  the 
mean  low  water  line  of  the  waters  known  as 
Edgartown  Harbor  on  the  northern  shoreline 
of  the  land  known  as  North  Neck; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
North  Neck  .in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
around  John  Oliver  Point; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
Cape  Poge  Bay  in  a  southerly  and  easterly  di- 
rection, following  the  contours  of  the  land 
known  as  Tom's  Neck,  and  along  the  mean 
low  water  line  of  the  inlet  to  the  east  of  the 
land  known  as  Tom's  Neck,  to  the  point  on 
the  mean  low  water  line  of  the  western  shore 
of  this  inlet  where  the  unimproved  dirt  road 
which  Is  a  continuation  of  Chappaquiddick 
Road  divides  this  inlet  from  the  waters 
known  as  Pcucha  Pond; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  due  south  across 
the  strip  of  land  which  separates  Poucha 
Pond  from  the  inlet  to  the  east  of  Tom's 
Neck  to  the  point  on  the  mean  low  water  line 
of  Poucha  Pond  which  intersects  this  line; 

thence,  continuing  along  the  mean  low 
water  line  of  the  western  shore  of  Poucha 
Pond  in  a  westerly  and  southerly  direction 
to  a  point  on  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
Poucha  Pond  which  is  the  beginning  point. 

(C)  Gay  Head: 

The  area  circximacrlbed  by  a  line:  Begln- 
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nlng  at  a  point  on  the  easteriunost  waterline 
of  Squlbnocket  Pond; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  due  east  to  where 
It  Intersects  the  mean  low  water  line  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
the  Atlantic  shore  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, around  Squlbnocket  Point  and  then  In 
northwesterly  direction,  around  Gay  Head 
Cliffs: 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line 
of  Vineyard  Sound  in  an  easterly  direction, 
around  the  strait  at  Menemsha  Inlet; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
the  western  shore  of  Menemsha  Inlet  In  a 
southerly  direction; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
the  north  shore  of  Menemsha  Pond  to  where 
an  extension  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Lobsterville  Road  would  Intersect  such  mean 
low  water  line; 

thence,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  Lobster- 
ville Road  in  a  northerly,  then  westerly  direc- 
tion to  the  point  at  which  It  Intersects  the 
Improved  dirt  road  that  runs  from  Lobster- 
ville Road  to  the  intersection  of  State  High- 
way and  the  western  extremity  of  Moshub 
Trail,  then  along  the  northern  edge  of  such 
improved  dirt  road  to  where  It  intersects 
State  Highway  and  the  western  extremity  of 
Moshub  Trail; 

thence,  along  the  southern  edge  of  Moshub 
Trail  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  where 
its  eastern  extremity  Intersects  State  High- 
way; 

thence,  along  the  southern  edge  of  State 
Highway  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  Gay 
Head-Chilmark  town  line; 

thence,  in  a  generally  southerly  direction 
along  such  line  until  it  Intersects  the  water- 
line  of  Squlbnocket  Pond; 

thence,  along  such  waterline  in  a  generally 
easterly  direction  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(11)   Class  B  Lands: 

(A)  Chappaquiddick: 

The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line: 

Beginning  at  a  point  described  as  the  west- 
ermost  extremity  of  Poucha  Pond; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  due  south  south- 
west to  the  mean  low  water  line  of  the  east- 
em  shore  of  Katama  Bay; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
Katama  Bay  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  di- 
rection past  Long  Point,  Snows  Point  to 
Chappaquiddick  Point; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
Edgartown  Harbor,  around  Chappaquiddick 
Point,  to  John  Oliver  Point; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
Cape  Poge  Bay  in  a  southerly  and  easterly 
direction,  following  the  contours  of  the  land 
known  as  Tom's  Neck,  and  along  the  mean 
low  water  line  of  the  inlet  to  the  east  of  the 
land  known  as  Tom's  Neck,  to  the  point  on 
the  mean  low  water  line  of  the  western  shore 
of  this  Inlet  where  the  unimproved  dirt  road 
which  in  a  continuation  of  Chappaquiddick 
Road  divides  this  inlet  from  the  waters 
known  as  Poucha  Pond; 

thence.  In  a  straight  line  due  south  across 
the  strtp  of  land  which  separates  Poucha 
Pond  from  the  Inlet  to  the  east  of  Tom's 
Neck  to  the  point  on  the  mean  low  water 
line  of  Poucha  Pond  which  Intersects  this 
line; 

thence,  continuing  along  the  mean  low 
water  line  of  the  western  shore  of  Poucha 
Pond  In  a  westerly  and  southerly  direction 
tc  a  point  on  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
Poucha  Pond  which  is  the  beginning  point. 

(B)  Mid-Island: 

The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line: 
Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  State  Highway  which  lies  on  the  boundary 
between  the   towns  of   Chllmark  and   Gay 
Head; 

thence,  in  a  generally  northerly  and  east- 
erly direction  along  the  eastern  and  south- 
em  edge  of  State  Highway  to  the  point  of 
intersection  of  this  edge  of  State  Highway 
and  the  southern  edge  of  South  Road; 


thence,  along  the  southern  edge  of  South 
Road  in  a  generally  easterly  and  then  north- 
erly direction  to  the  point  on  this  edge  of 
South  Road  which  intersects  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle  which  describes  the  boun- 
daries of  the  town  area  of  West  Tlsbury,  as 
described  in  clause  (D)  of  paragraph  (iv)  of 
this  section; 

thenctfy  in  a  line  in  an  easterly  direction 
along  the  circumference  of  this  circle  to  the 
point  where  clrciunference  Intersects  the 
southern  edge  of  Bdgartown-West  Tlsbury 
Road; 

thence,  along  the  southern  edge  of  Edgar- 
town-West  Tlsbury  Road  to  the  point  of 
intersection  with  the  western  edge  of  Meet- 
ing House  Road; 

thence,  along  the  western  edge  of  Meeting 
House  Road  to  the  end  of  the  road  where 
Meeting  House  Road  divides  Into  several 
unimproved  roads; 

thence.  In  a  straight  line  due  south  to  a 
point  due  west  of  the  eastern  most  extremity 
of  Katama  Point; 

thence.' in  a  straight  line  due  east  to  the 
mean  low  water  line  of  Katama  Bay  due  east 
of  the  extremity  of  Katama  Point; 

thence,  lu  a  southerly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion along  the  mean  low  water  line  of  Ka- 
tama Bay  and  Mattakeset  Bay  to  a  point 
where  the  mean  low  water  line  of  Mattakeset 
Bay  intersects  the  northern  waterline  of 
Mattakeset  Herring  Brook; 

thence,  in  a  line  in  a  generally  westerly  di- 
rection, which  Is  the  same  line  described 
in  paragraph  (A)  of  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section,  to  the  westernmost  extremity  of 
Chllmark  Pond; 

thence,  in  a  line  due  south  to  the  mean 
low  water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 

thence,  along  such  mean  low  water  line 
In  a  generally  westerly  direction  to  a  point 
due  east  of  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the 
waterline  of  Squlbnocket  Pond; 

thence,  in  a  line  due  west  to  such  ex- 
tremity of  Squlbnocket  Pond; 

thence,  along  the  northern  waterline  of 
Squlbnocket  Pond  in  a  generally  northwest- 
erly direction  to  the  boundary  between  the 
towns  of  Chllmark  and  Gay  Head; 

thence,  along  such  boundary  to  the  ptoint 
of  beginning. 

(C)  Edgartown-Oak  Bluffs: 

The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line : 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  ln}«rsectlon  of 
the  eastern  edge  of  County  Road  and  the 
northern  edge  of  Wing  Road; 

thence,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  County 
Road  to  the  intersection  with  the  northern 
edge  of  Vineyard  Haven  Road; 

thence,  along  the  northern  edge  of  Vine- 
yard Haven  Road  to  the  point  where  the 
northern  edge  of  the  road  intersects  a  line 
drawn  from  the  center  of  Jernegan  Pond  to 
the  north westernmoet  corner  of  Eel  Pond; 

thence,  along  this  line  drawn  from  the 
center  of  Jernegan  Pond  to  the  northwest- 
emmost corner  of  Eel  Pond  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  to  the  northwestemmost  corner 
of  Eel  Pond; 

thence,  continuing  on  this  line  In  a  straight 
line  to  the  mean  low  water  line  of  Nantucket 
Sound; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
Nantucket  Sound  In  a  generally  northwest- 
erly direction  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Farm  Pond; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  due  west  through 
the  waters  of  Hart's  Haven  Harbor  to  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  Farm  Pond; 

thence,  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
pond  In  a  westerly  direction  to  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Farm  Pond; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  in  a  generally 
northwesterly  direction  to  a  point  on  the 
northern  edge  of  Wing  Road  one-half  mile 
from  the  intersection  of  Wing  Road  and 
County  Road; 

thence,  along  the  northern  edge  of  Wing 
Road  to  the  beginning  point. 

(D)  Vineyard  Sound  Shore: 
The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line: 
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Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  mean  low 
water  line  of  the  western  shore  of  Vineyard 
Haven  Harbor  2,200  feet  south-«outhwe8t 
from  the  easternmost  extremity  of  Husselton 
Head; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  due  west  to  a 
point  where  it  Intersects  the  eastern  edge  of 
Main  Street; 

thence,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  Main 
Street  In  a  northerly  direction  for  3,300  feet; 
thence,  In  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the 
western  edge  of  Franklin  St.  that  is  7,800  feet 
north  of  the  Intersection  of  West  Spring  St. 
and  Franklin  St.; 

thence,  along  the  western  edge  of  Franklin 
St.  in  a  southerly  direction  to  a  point  on  the 
western  edge  of  Franklin  St.  that  Is  3,700 
feet  north  of  the  Intersection  of  West  Spring 
St.  and  Franklin  St.; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  In  a  westerly  di- 
rection to  a  point  on  the  mean  low  water  line 
of  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tashmoo  that  Is 
1,400  feet  north-northwest  of  the  Intresec- 
tion  of  such  mean  low  water  line  and  the 
latitude  of  27'30"; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tashmoo  In  a  north- 
erly direction,  then  along  the  mean  low  wa- 
ter line  of  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tashmoo 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  southernmost 
extremely  of  Lake  Tashmoo; 

thence,  In  a  straight  line  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection to  a  point  on  the  Vineyard  Haven 
Road  which  is  also  the  northernmost  point  on 
the  boundary  of  the  towns  of  Oak  Bluff  and 
Vineyard  Haven  which  lies  Just  south  of  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Tashmoo; 

thence,  along  the  northern  edge  of  Vine- 
yard Haven  Rd.  In  a  westerly  direction  to  the 
intersection  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lam- 
bert's Cove  Rd.  and  Vineyard  Haven  Rd.; 

thence,  along  the  northern  edge  of  Lam- 
bert's Cove  Rd.  In  a  westerly  direction  to  the 
intersection  of  the  western  extremity  of  Lam- 
berfs  Cove  Rd.  and  Vineyard  Haven  Rd.; 

thence,  along  the  western  edge  of  Vineyard 
Haven  Rd.  In  a  southerly  direction  to  where 
It  intersects  with  North  Rd.; 

thence,  along  the  northern  edge  of  North 
Rd.  In  a  southwesterly  direction  to  a  point  on 
the  mean  low  water  line  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  Menemsha  Inlet  where  an  extension  of 
North  Rd.  would  intersect  such  mean  low  wa- 
ter line; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
the  eastern  shore  of  Menemsha  Inlet  In  a 
northerly  direction,  through  the  strait; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
the  Vineyard  Sound  shore  In  a  northeasterly 
direction,  around  West  Chop,  along  the  mean 
low  water  line  of  the  western  shore  of  Vine- 
yard Haven  Hartwr,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
(E)  Lagoon  Pond  shore: 
The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line : 
Beginning  at  a  point  on   the  mean  low 
water  line  of   the  eastern  shore  of  Lagoon 
Pond  where  such  mean  low  water  line  inter- 
sects a  line  that  runs  due  west  from   the 
Intersection  of  County  Road  and  Wing  Road; 
thence,  in  a  straight  line  due  east  to  such 
Intersection; 

thence,  in  a  line  that  runs  In  generally 
southwesterly  direction  to  the  Intersection 
of  Wing  Road  and  the  Edgartown-Vlneyard 
Haven  Road; 

thence.  In  a  line  that  runs  in  a  northerly 
direction  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Edgar- 
town-Vlneyard Haven  Road  until  such  edge 
Intersects  the  Tlsbury-Oak  Bluffs  town  line: 
thence,  along  such  line  in  a  generally 
northwesterly  direction  for  2000  feet; 

thence,  along  a  line  due  northeast  to  its 
point  of  Intersection  with  the  mean  lOw 
water  line  of  Lagoon  Pond; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 

Lagoon   Pond  In  a  northeasterly  direction, 

around  Cedar  Neck,  then  In  a  southerly,  then 

northerly  direction  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(HI)    Class  Glands: 

A.  All  lands  and  waters  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard which  are  not  Included  in  areas  classi0ed 
in  this  subsection  as  Class  A.  Class  B  or 
Class  D,  shall  be  Class  C  lands  and  waters. 
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(iv)   Class  D  lands: 

(A)  Oak  Bluffs: 

The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line : 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  eastern  edge  of  County  Road  and  the 
northern  edge  of  Wing  Road; 

thence,  proceeding  In  a  generally  north- 
easterly direction  along  the  northern  edge  of 
Wing  Road  for  a  distance  of  one-half  mile; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  the  southwestern  edge  of  Farm 
Pond: 

thence,  along  the  southern  edge  of  Farm 
Pond  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  the  pond; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  due  east  from 
the  southwestern  edge  of  Farm  Pond,  through 
the  waters  known  as  Hart's  Harbor  to  the 
mean  low  water  line  of  Nantucket  Sound; 

thence,  in  a  generally  northerly  direction 
along  the  mean  low  water  line  jf  Nantucket 
Sound  to  and  past  the  beach  areas  of  East 
Chop  and  thence  in  a  generally  southerly 
and  westerly  direction  along  the  mean  low 
water  line  of  Vineyard  Haven  Harbor  under 
the  bridge  of  Beach  Road; 

thence,  proceeding  along  the  mean  low 
water  line  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Lagoon 
Pond  to  a  point  due  west  of  the  beginning 
point  on  the  mean  low  water  line; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  due  east  from 
this  point  to  the  beginning  point. 

( B )  Edgartown : 

The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  mean  low 
water  line  of  Katama  Bay  due  east  of  the 
easternmost  extremity  of  Katama  Point; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  due  west  to  the 
eastern  edge  of  Katama  Road; 

thence,  in  a  generally  northerly  direction 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  Katama  Road  to 
the  intersection  of  the  eastern  edge  of  Ka- 
tama Road  and  the  northern  edge  of  Cleve- 
landtown  Road; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  from  this  point 
of  Intersection  to  the  center  of  Jernegan 
Pond; 

thencs.  In  a  straight  line  from  the  center 
of  Jernegan  Pond  in  a  generally  northeast- 
erly direction  to  the  northwesternmost  cor- 
ner of  Eel  Pond  and  thereafter  proceeding  on 
this  line  to  the  mean  low  water  line  of  Nan- 
tucket Sound; 

thence,  proceeding  in  a  generally  easterly 
and  then  southerly  direction  along  the  mean 
low  water  line  of  Nantucket  Sound  past  the 
beach  area  known  as  Little  Beach  and  the 
Edgartown  Lighthouse; 

thence,  proceeding  along  the  mean  low 
water  line  of  Edgartown  Harbor  on  the 
Edgartown  side,  passing  through  the  strait 
near  Chappaqulddlck  Point  and  along  the 
mean  low  water  line  of  Katama  Bay  past  the 
beach  area  of  Clevelandtown  to  the  begin- 
ning point. 

(C)  Gay  Head: 

The  area  clrciunscrlbed  by  a  line; 

Beginning  at  the  northernmost  point  of 
Occooch  Pond; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  in  a  generally 
northwesterly  direction  to  the  point  at  which 
it  Intersects  the  Improved  dirt  road  that  runs 
from  Lobstervllle  Road  to  the  Intersection 
of  State  Highway  and  the  western  extremity 
of  Moshub  Trail 


South  Road  and  Edgartown-West  Tlsbury 
Road,  and  whose  radius  Is  three-quarters  of 
a  mile. 

(E)  Vineyard  Haven : 
The  area  circumscribed  by  a  line: 
Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  mean  low 
water  line  of  the  western  shore  of  Vtaeyard 
Haven  Harbor  2,200  feet  south-southwest 
from  the  easternmost  extremity  of  Husselton 
Head; 

thence.  In  a  straight  line  due  west  to  a 
point  where  It  Intersects  the  western  edge 
of  Main  St.; 

thence,  along  the  western  edge  of  Main 
St.  for  3,300  feet  In  a  northerly  direction; 

thence.  In  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  Franklin  St.  that  Is  7,800 
feet  north  of  the  intersection  of  West  Spring 
St.  and  Franklin  St.; 

thence,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  Franklin 
St.  In  a  southerly  direction  to  a  point  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  Franklin  St.  that  is  3,700 
feet  north  of  the  Intersection  of  West  Spring 
St.  and  Franklin  St.; 

thence.  In  a  straight  line  in  a  westerly 
direction  to  a  point  on  the  mean  low  water 
line  of  the  eastern  shoreline  of  Lake  Tashmoo 
that  Is  1,400  feet  north-northwest  of  the 
Intersection  of  such  mean  low  water  line  and 
the  latitude  27'  30"; 

thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line  of 
the  eastern  shoreline  of  LAke  Tashmoo  in 
a  southerly  direction  to  the  southermost 
extremity  of  Lake  Tashmoo; 

thence,  in  a  straight  line  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  a  point  on  Vineyard  Haven  Rd. 
that  is  also  the  northernmost  point  on  the 
boundary  of  the  towns  of  Oak  Bluffs  and 
Vineyard  Haven,  which  lies  Just  south  of 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tashmoo; 

thence,  along  Oak  Bluffs- Vineyard  Haven 
town  boundary  In  a  south-southwesterly  di- 
rection for  6.400  feet; 

thence,  in  a  line  due  northeast,  to  the 
Intersection  of  the  mean  low  water  line 
of  Lagoon  Pond  to  the  west  of  Cedar  Neck; 
thence,  along  the  mean  low  water  line 
of  Lagoon  Pond  in  a  northwesterly,  then 
northeasterly  direction,  around  the  point 
at  Beach  Rd.,  along  the  mean  low  water 
line  of  the  western  shore  of  Vineyard  Haven 
Harbor  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

ACQUISmON    OF   LANDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Trust,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  for  fair 
market  value  but  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  such  privately  owned  lands,  waters 
and  interests  therein  which  he  shall  desig- 
nate as  being  presently  or  from  time  to  time 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  acquire  a 
fee  title  only  in  cases  where.  In  his  judge- 
ment, the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements 
or  other  less-than-fee  Interests  would  not  be 
adequate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  remaining  privately  owned  prop- 
erty not  so  designated  may  not  be  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  or  owners  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"owner")  for  one  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  nor  thereafter  for  so 
loi^g  as  an  appropriate  local  planning  or  zon- 
ing agency,  or  the  Commission,  shall  have 
in  tprce  and  applicable  to  such  a  property  a 
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thence  in  a  straight  line  in  a  generally  ^^nte  approved  by  the  Secretary.  In  ofder  to 
easterly  direction  to  the  Intersection  of  the  carr^  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 
northern  edge  of  the  heavy  duty  road  known  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations  specifying 
as  Lobstervllle  Road  and  the  eastern  edge  of  standards  that  are  c(»islstent  with  the  pur- 
the  light  duty  road  which  runs  from  the^oses  of  this  Act.  Such  regulations,  and  any 
Gay  Head  Coast  Guard  Station  to  Lob^ter-^  amendments  thereto,  must  receive  the  ap- 
ville;  .     -  . 

thence,  in  a  generally  southerly  direction 
along  the  western  edge  of  LobstervUle  Road 
to  the  point  at  which  it  Intersects  the  State 
Highway; 

thence,  in  a  sti-aight  ime  in  a  generally 
westerly  direction  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(D)    West  Tlsbury: 

The  area  circumscribed  by  a  circle  whose 
center  is  the  midpoint  of  the  Intersection  of 


proval  of  a  majority  of  the  Commission  be- 
fore Issuance. 

(■b)  The  standards  specified  In  such  regu- 
lations shall  have  the  object  of: 

(I)  regulating  new  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial or  other  uses  of  such  property  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest;  and 

(II)  promoting  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation of  such  property  by  means  of  acre- 


age, frontage,  setback  design,  and  subdivision 
controls  and  by  prohibiting  the  cutting  of 
timber,  burning  of  undergrowth,  quarrying, 
removing  soil  or  other  landfill,  and  dumping 
or  storing  refuse  in  such  a  manner  that 
would  detract  from  the  natural  or  traditional 
islands  scene :  Provided,  That  such  standards 
shall  not  discourage  the  constructive  devel- 
opment and  use  of  land  for  commercial  and 
other  uses  which  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  vrith  the  public  inter- 
est. 

(c)  Following  Issuance  of  such  regulations 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall  ap- 
prove any  planning  or  zoning  ordinance  or 
any  amendment  thereto  submitted  to  them 
that  conforms  to  the  standards  contained 
in  the  regulations  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
adoption  of  the  ordinance  or  amendment. 
Such  approval  shall  remain  effective  for  so 
long  as  such  ordinance  or  amendment  re- 
mains In  effect  as  approved,  unless  the  regu- 
lations be  changed  thereafter  in  a  substan- 
tial manner. 

(d)  No  planning  or  zoning  ordinance  or 
amendment  thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commission  which : 

(I)  contains  any  provisions  that  he  con- 
siders adverse  to  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation and  development  of  such  property 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
or 

(II)  fails  to  have  the  effect  of  providing 
that  the  Secretary  shall  receive  notice  of  any 
variance  granted  under,  or  any  exception  or 
amendment  made  to,  the  application  of  such 
ordinance  or  amendment. 

(e)  If  any  property,  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation has  been  su^ended  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  variance  under,  or  becomes  for 
any  reason  an  exception  to,  such  planning 
or  zoning  ordinance,  or  is  subject  to  any 
vsiriance,  exception,  or  use  that  falls  to  con- 
form to  any  applicable  standard  contained 
In  regulations  of  the  Secretary  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  and  In  effect  at  the  time 
of  passage  of  such  ordinance,  the  suspension 
of  the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such 
property  by  condemnation  is  terminated: 
Provided,  That  the  owner  of  such  property 
shall  have  ninety  days  after  written  notifi- 
cation from  the  Secretary  to  discontinue  the 
variance,  exception,  or  use  referred  to  in  such 
notification. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
party  In  Interest,  upon  request,  a  certificate 
Indicating  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation is  suspended. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  there- 
in (Including  scenic  easements)  within  the 
Trust  boundaries  by  donation,  negotiated 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  or 
borrowed  funds,  transfer,  exchange  or  con- 
demnation except  that  such  authority  to  ac- 
quire by  condemnation  shall  be  exercised 
only  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  specifi- 
cally provided  in  Section  7  of  this  Act. 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  any  lands  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  presently  or 
from  time  to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  any  owner  of  Improved 
property  on  the  date  of  its  designation  for 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  may  elect,  as  a 
condition  to  such  acquisition  to  retain  a 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Improved 
property  for  noncommercial  residential  and 
■*  agricultural  purposes  for  a  period  ending  at 
the  death  of  the  owner  or  his  spouse,  or  for 
a  fixed  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years, 
whichever  occurs  later.  The  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition 
less  the  fair  market  value  on  such  date  of 
any  right  retained  by  the  owner.  Any  re- 
tained right  of  use  and  occupancy  may  be 
transferred  or  assigned,  subject  to  the  elec- 
tion specified  In  this  subsection.  Whenever 


the  Secretary  finds  that  the  property  or  any 
portion  thereof  has  ceased  to  be  used  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes,  he  may 
terminate  the  right  of  use  tmd  occupancy 
upon  tendering  to  the  holder  thereof  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
portion  of  said  right  which  remains  unex- 
pired on  the  date  of  termination. 

(c)  As  used  herein,  the  term  "improved 
property"  shall  mean  a  one-family  dwelling 
the  construction  of  which  was  begun  before 
April  11,  1972,  together  with  so  much  of  the 
land  on  which  the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the 
said  land  being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the 
dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  dwelling  and  land  for  noncommercial 
residential  or  agricultural  purposes,  togeth- 
er with  any  structures  accessory  to  the  dwell- 
ing which  are  situated  on  the  land  so  desig- 
nated: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
clude from  the  land  so  designated  any  water 
bodies  together  with  so  much  of  the  adjacent 
land  as  he  deems  necessary  for  public  access 
thereto. 

(d)  Any  property  or  Interests  therein 
within  the  Trust  which  are  owned  by  a 
State  or  by  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
Federal  property  located  within  the  Trust 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing custody  thereof,  be  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary, 
without  transfer  of  funds,  for  administration 
by  him  as  part  of  the  Trust. 

EBOSION    CONTROL 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  cooperate  in  the  study 
and  formulation  of  plans  for  beach  and 
shoreline  erosion  control  projects  on  the 
Nantucket  Sound  Islands,  especially  In  those 
areas  most  immediately  threatened:  and  any 
protective  works  for  such  control  under- 
taken by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Army,  shall  be  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  and  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  dune  and  headland  erosion  control 
beginning  with  those  dunes  and  headlands 
most  Immediately  in  need  thereof.  Such  ero- 
sion may  be  that  caused  by  natural  wind 
and  water  action,  or  by  motor  vehicle  pas- 
sage; and  such  programs  may  have  the  pur- 
pose of  remedying  both  causes. 

BEACHES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  All  beach  lands  in  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Trust  shall  be  designated  Class 
A  lands,  notwithstanding  that  such  beach 
lands  may  be  otherwise  classified  by  other 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"beach  land"  shall  mean  the  wet  and  dry 
sand  area  lying  between  the  mean  low  water 
line  and  the  visible  line  of  upland  vegetation. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall 
determine  which  of  the  lands  in  the  Trust 
area  shall  be  defined  as  beach  lands. 

ADMINISTRATTVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  adminis- 
ter and  protect  the  Trust  with  the  primary 
aim  of  preserving  and  conserving  the  na- 
tural resources  located  wlthm  it  and  pre- 
serving the  area  In  as  nearly  Its  natural 
state  and  condition  as  possible.  No  develop- 
ment or  plan  for  the  convenience  of  visitors 
shall  be  undertaken  in  the  Trust  which  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  overall  lifestyle  of 
residents  of  the  area,  generally  accepted  eco- 
logical principles,  the  preservation  of  the 
physiographic  conditions  now  prevailing,  or 
with  the  preservation  of  such  historic  sites 
or  structures  as  the  Secretary  may  already 
have  designated  or  may  designate. 

(b)  The  Trust  shall  be  administered  and 
protected  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended 


and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  utilize  any  other 
statutory  authority  available  to  him  for  the 
conservation,  preservation  and  management 
of  natural  resources  to  the  extent  he  finds 
such  authority  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping,  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  Jurisdiction  with  the  Trust  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  laws  of  the 
Commorwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
designate  zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  hunting,  no  fishing,  and  no  trap- 
ping shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  fish  or  wildlife  management,  admin- 
istration, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept In  emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  prescribing  any  such  restrictions 
shall  be  Issued  only  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  agency  of  said  Common- 
wealth. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    GENERAL    USES 

Sec  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  survey  ac- 
cess to  Trust  lands,  including  that  by  private 
and  public  air  and  water  carriers,  and  shall 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  as  he  deems  consistent  with 
the  preservation  and  conservation  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  to  carry  out  such  purposes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  no  de- 
velopment or  plan  for  the  convenience  of  vis- 
itors to  Trust  lands  which  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  unique  scenic,  ecological,  scien- 
tific, and  historic  features  thereof:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic enjoyment  and  understanding  of  such 
features  by  establishing  such  public  trans- 
portation systems,  trails,  observation  points, 
and  exhibits,  and  by  providing  such  services 
as  he  may  deem  desirable  for  such  public  en- 
joyment and  understanding:  Prontdtngr  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  may  develop  such 
portions  of  Trust  lands  as  he  deems  especially 
adaptable  for  public  uses  including  but  not 
limited  to  camping,  swimming,  boating,  sail- 
ing, the  appreciation  of  historic  sites  and 
structures  and  natural  features  of  Trust 
lands,  subject,  however,  to  the  limitations 
in  this  first  clause  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  In  any  development  or  plan  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors  he  undertakes,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  unreasonably  diminish 
for  its  owners  or  occupants  the  value  or  en- 
joyment of  any  improved  property  within  the 
Trust  lands. 

PRIVATE    NONPROFIT    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  8  and  Section  9  herein,  or  any 
other  provision  herein  or  in  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
acquire  lands  by  condemnation  shall  be  sus- 
pended when: 

(I)  lands  or  interests  therein  which  he 
shall  designate  as  being  presently  or  from 
time  to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  are  In  the  ownership  of  private 
nonprofit  conservation,  preservation,  historic 
or  other  organizations  or  associations,  and 
the  restrictions  against  development  of  such 
lands  meet  the  standards  referred  to  In  Sec- 
tion 7  herein;  and 

(II)  lands  or  interests  therein  which  he 
shall  designate  as  being  presently  or  from 
time  to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  are,  to  his  satisfaction  and 
within  twenty-four  months  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  Irrevocably  committed  to  be  sold, 
donated,  demised  or  otherwise  transferred 
to  such  organizations  or  associations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments,  private  organizations  and  as- 
sociations, and  individuals  with  respect  to 
the  preservation  and  conservation  of  Trust 
lands. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  apply  the  provi- 
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slons  of  this  section  only  to  those  organiza- 
tions and  associations  which  he  determines 
are  bona-flde  and  general  purpose. 

POLLXmOlf 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  State  and  local  agencies  to 
provide  safeguards  against  pollution  of  the 
waters  in  and  around  Trust  lands,  and 
against  unnecessary  Impairment  of  the  scen- 
ery thereof. 

NEW     EMPLOYMENT     OPPOBTUNrTlES 

Sec.  15(a)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  ex- 
amine the  Trust  lands  and  waters  forthwith 
for  opi>ortunlties  to  experiment  with,  and  to 
encourage  development  of.  aquaculture  of 
all  kinds.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  fish 
and  .shellfish.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  under  the  authority 
of  this  or  other  laws  of  the  United  States  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  without  restriction. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall 
investigate,  and  where  appropriate  establish, 
training  and  retraining  programs  suitable 
for  residents  of  Trust  lands. 

FREEZE  DATE 

Sec.  16(a)  Beginmng  on  April  11,  1972,  no 
construction  of  any  improvement,  whether 
for  residential,  commercial,  mdustrlal  or  any 
other  purpose,  shall  be  permitted  to  com- 
mence on  any  lands  classified  herein  as  For- 
ever Wild.  Construction  of  Improvements 
shall  be  permitted  on  any  lands  classified  as 
County  Planned  Lands  only  upon  the  grant- 
ing of  specific  approval  therefor  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  particular  county,  after 
a  showing  of  the  need  therefor.  Construction 
of  Improvements  shall  be  permitted  on  any 
lands  classified  as  Town  Planned  Lands  only 
upon  the  grsinting  of  specific  approval  there- 
for by  the  governing  body  of  the  particular 
town,  after  a  showing  of  the  need  therefor. 
Construction  of  Improvements  shall  be  per- 
mitted o-i  any  lands  classified  as  Scenic  Pres- 
ervation Lands  only  upon  the  granting  of 
specific  approval  therefor  by  the  appropriate 
governing  body,  after  showing  of  the  need 
therefor. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  hardship  caused  by 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  shall, 
on  the  basis  of  rules  and  regulations  devel- 
oped and  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commission,  make  a  valuation  thereof  and 
shall  award  fair  recompense  to  any  Individ- 
ual for  whom  hardship  is  demonstrated. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed,  however,  t20,000,000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  interests  therein,  and 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  development. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.J.  Res.  221.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial 
Hall  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  as  the  national  memorial 
to  Benjamin  Franklin.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
as  the  national  memorial  for  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

In  1974,  the  world  famous  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia  will  be  cele- 
brating its  150th  anniversary.  It  is  one 
of  America's  oldest  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  technological  institutions,  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  1824  by  a  small 
group  of  dedicated  scientists  and  crafts- 
men. 


Benjamin  Franklin,  for  whom  the  in- 
stitute is  named,  was  an  outstanding 
printer,  statesman,  and  scientist.  An 
enterprising  yoimg  man  who  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  17,  Franklin 
immediately  embarked  upon  the  career 
of  wliich  he  was  the  most  proud — printer 
and  publisher.  Later  on  he  was  to  be- 
come an  inventor  of  sorts,  bringing 
forth  such  items  as  the  famous  Frank- 
lin stove,  which  is  still  in  use  today.  Of 
course,  his  experiments  in  electricity,  in- 
cluding the  flight  of  his  electrical  kite, 
are  legendary. 

Franklin's  interest  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  was  manifested  in  his  helpmg  to 
found  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
America's  first  charity  hospital.  Frank- 
lin is  also  credited  with  establishing  the 
first  fire  insurance  company  in  America. 
In  addition,  he  introduced  street  clean- 
ing, lighting,  and  paving  to  our  earliest 
and  fastest-growing  cities. 

As  a  governmental  leader  and  states- 
man, Benjamin  Franklin's  record  was 
unequaled.  He  proposed  a  plan  for  a 
union  of  the  Colonies  for  security  in  de- 
fense, nearly  25  years  before  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  written. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  he  published 
what  appeared  to  be  the  first  American 
political  cartoon — a  drawing  of  a  snake 
in  eight  pieces  marked  with  the  initials 
of  the  first  eight  Colonies,  footed  by  the 
caption,  "Join  or  Die." 

Franklin  was  appointed  as  an  agent 
in  England  for  several  of  the  colonies 
and  lobbied  the  monarch  in  their  behalf. 
Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Second  Continental  Congress  and 
later  was  unanimously  elected  Post- 
master General.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
committee  to  draft  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  then  signed  it  as  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 
Later,  he  was  chosen  as  a  delegate  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention which  framed  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
clearly  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  vision. 
Nearly  75  years  before  the  Union  and 
the  Confederacy  were  to  do  battle  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  Franklin  served  as 
president  of  the  Abolitionist  Society  and 
signed  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  for 
the  discouragement  of  the  slave  trade  In 
America.  Seeing  the  need  to  memorialize 
Franklin,  a  group  of  leading  Philadelphi- 
ans.  with  the  aid  of  11,000  public-spirited 
citizens,  formulated  plans  to  build  a  me- 
morial hall  and  museum  in  the  Franklin 
Institute  building. 

Franklin  Memorial  Hall  was  dedicated 
in  May  1938,  and  millions  of  visitors  have 
come  to  see  the  large  statute  oLBenjamin 
Franklin  within  it.  The  institute  itself 
contains  scientific  exhibits  and  other  ac- 
tivities which  assures  the  unique  living 
aspect  of  the  memorial.  Thus,  for  more 
than  30  years,  a  national  shrine  dedi- 
cated to  an  outstanding  citizen  has  been 
maintained  without  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  a  not-for-profit  institu- 
tion on  behalf  of  a  grateful  Nation.  It  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  this  permanent 
memorial — ^which  has  tdready  served,  in 
fact  although  not  formally  In  name, 
as  the  shrine  to  Benjamin  Franklin  for 


several  decades — should  be  recognized 
now  as  the  National  Memorial  to 
Franklin. 

Mr.  President,  joining  me  today  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution  is  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKZR).  I  am  also 
pleased  to  note  that  the  entire  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  sponsoring  an  identical  reso- 
lution. Our  combined  efforts,  hopefully, 
will  enable  us  to  honor  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin well  before  our  Nation's  200th  anni- 
versary observance. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Scott  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  designate  Benjamin 
Franklin  Memorial  Hall  at  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  a  national 
memorial  to  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia 
has  played  a  major  role  in  promoting  the 
development  of  science  and  technology 
since  1824.  In  1934,  the  main  building 
now  occupied  by  the  institute  was  com- 
pleted. That  building  represented  a  sub- 
stantial effort  undertaken  in  the  1920's 
and  early  I930's  by  Philadelphians  to 
build  a  imique  memorial  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  which  is  not  only  impressive 
architecturally,  but  also  houses  a  large 
science  museum. 

This  memorial  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  planned  over  many  years  and  the 
initial  funding  was  provided  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Board  of  City  Trusts,  represent- 
ing a  bequest  made  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  entrusted  to  the  board,  and  an 
equivalent  sum  made  available  by  the 
institute. 

Following  that,  the  Poor  Richard  Club 
of  Philadelphia  started  a  movement  to 
develop  a  fitting  memorial  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. The  Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial, 
Inc.,  was  established,  led  by  Mr.  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis  and  other  leaders  in  indus- 
try, invention,  civil  affairs,  and  govern- 
ment. Over  11,000  public-spirited  citizens 
worked  with  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Memorial,  Inc.,  in  developing  plans  for 
this  project. 

In  May  1938,  Franklin  Memorial  Hall 
was  dedicated.  President  Roosevelt  sent 
a  message  to  those  gathered  for  the  ded- 
ication ceremonies,  which  included  dele- 
gates from  57  foreign  countries. 

This  national  shrine  has  been  main- 
tained without  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  a  not-for-profit  institution 
for  over  30  years. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  this 
memorial  be  recognized  formally  as  the 
National  Memorial  to  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Avril  11,  1972 
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S.     2863 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S.   30S3 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrkond,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2052,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Cemetery  System 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


S.    3570 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2579.  the 
Ocean  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1971. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
was  added  as  a  cosiransor  of  S.  2863,  the 
Reclamation  Lands  Authority  Act. 

S.    3070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3070,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  widows, 
subject  to  $3,000  and  $4,200  annual  In- 
come limitations,  to  provide  for  such  vet- 
erans a  certain  priority  in  entitlement  to 
hospitialization  and  medical  care;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.     3227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3227,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  al- 
low a  business  deduction  imder  section 
162  for  certain  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  to  enable  an  individ- 
ual to  be  gainfully  employed. 

S.   3357 

At  the  requesE~bf  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3357,  a  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of 
the  parity  price  therefor. 

8.    3459 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3455,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  time  spent  by  Individuals 
interned  in  places  operated  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  U.S.  citizens  and  na- 
tionals of  Japanese  ancestry  shall  be  con- 
sidered creditable  service  for  purposes  of 
civil  service  retirement. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    282 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  282, 
to  provide  American  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance for  minority  populations  in 
Bangladesh  and  Pakistan. 


UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 
AND  REAL  PROPERTY  ACQUISI- 
TION POLICIES  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1116 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Is  soon  to  consider  S.  1819  which 
is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  This  bill  represents 
a  tremendous  effort  on  the  i>art  of  Sen- 


ators Baker  and  Brock  and  the  entire 
Intergovernmental  Operations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, to  give  some  needed  monetary  re- 
lief to  local  public  agencies. 

Georgia,  in  particular,  needs  both  the 
economic  benefits  provided  here  and  ef- 
fective date  extension,  because  of  cer- 
tain State  constitutional  problems.  As  I 
considered  S.  1819  and  the  accompanying 
committee  report,  I  was  impressed  with 
how  well  the  different  needs  of  States 
had  been  met  and  in  particular  those  of 
Georgia. 

However,  I  feel  that  one  change  should 
be  made  in  section  222(b)  which  would 
give  the  States  an  alternative  method 
of  passing  to  the  United  States  that 
amount  which  the  Federal  agency  had 
paid  during  that  period  when  the  State 
agency  could  not  comply  with  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Relocation  Act. 

I  now  submit  an  amendment  to  S. 
1819  which  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  deduct  amoimts  owed  to  it  by 
the  State  agency  from  future  grants, 
contracts  or  agreements  in  a  way  so  as 
not  to  adversely  affect  the  program  where 
the  Federal  agency  made  payments  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  and  partially 
shared  by  State  and  local  agencies. 
This  would  merely  provide  an  alterna- 
tive method  to  that  provided  in  sec- 
tion 222(b). 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1972— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1117 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  de- 
clares it  to  be: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  to  elimi- 
nate the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the  midst  of 
plenty  in  this  Nation  by  opening  to  every- 
one the  opportunity  for  education  and  train- 
ing, the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  decency  and  dignity. 

To  this  end,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  establishes  a  number  of  programs — 
Headstart,  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Legal  Services,  to  name  just 
a  few — to  combat  the  "paradox  of 
poverty." 

Whether  they  be  administered  by  GEO, 
HEW,  or  the  Department  of  Labor,  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act  are  restricted  totally  or 
partially  to  low-income  persons. 

The  manner  in  which  the  administer- 
ing agencies  define  "low-income  persons" 
results  in  the  inequitable  treatment  of 
nearly  2  million  poor  people.  For  reasons 
which  have  never  been  clearly  articu- 
lated, the  administering  agencies  do  not 
use  the  official  Government  poverty  line. 
Rather,  they  have  seen  fit  to  adopt  their 
own  arbitrary  and  imrefdistic  poverty 
lines,  consistently  below  the  official  Gov- 
ernment poverty  line. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  knows  how  many 
million  poor  people  have  over  the  years 
been  shut  out  of  EGA  programs  by  these 
artificially  depressed  poverty  lines.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  make  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  how  many  people  will  be 


adversely  affected  by  the  current  OEO- 
HEW-DoL  poverty  line.  In  a  document 
dated  November  19,  1971,  but  issued  in 
January  1972,  GEO  raised  its  poverty  line 
for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four  to  $4,000 — 
the  level  reached  by  the  official  poverty 
line  a  year  earlier.  Shortly  thereafter 
HEW  and  DoL  followed  suit.  The  official 
poverty  line  at  the  beginning  of  1972 
was  $4,170— $170  higher  than  the  OEO- 
HEW-DoL  level.  Based  on  the  most  re- 
cent Census  Bureau  figures,  there  are 
approximately  1,750,000  Americans 
whose  incomes  are  above  the  GEO  pov- 
erty line  but  below  the  official  poverty 
line. 

Under  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  Circular  A-46 — Revised  Exhibit 
L,  June  17,  1970 — each  Federal  agency 
must  treat  these  1.75  million  Americans 
as  poor  for  all  statistical  purposes,  yet 
GEO,  HEW,  and  DoL  persist  in  exclud- 
ing them  from  programs  designed  ex- 
pressly for  them.  In  effect,  the  Federal 
Government  is  telling  nearly  2  million 
low-Income  people,  "You  are  poor.  We 
have  programs  for  poor  people,  but  you 
cannot  take  part  in  those  programs  be- 
cause the  bureaucracy  is  a  year  behind 
in  changing  the  poverty  line."  Far  from 
being  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Federal 
effort  to  combat  poverty,  the  agencies 
administering  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  are  in  this  instance  lagging  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  recognizing  and  responding  to  poverty. 

Early  this  year,  GEO  published  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "The  Poor  in  1970:  A 
Chartbook."  The  document  contains  no 
less  than  28  charts  in  which  GEO  pre- 
sents a  wealth  of  information  about 
America's  poor  people.  The  charts  are 
based,  not  on  GEO's  poverty  line,  but  on 
the  official  Government  poverty  line 
which  GEO  fails  to  use  in  determining 
eligibility  for  its  programs.  In  an  intro- 
duction to  the  chartbook,  GEO  Director 
Sanchez  states  that: 

The  charts  in  this  book  ...  are  Intended 
to  do  two  things:  to  Inform  and  to  educate. 

It  is  ironic  and  unfortunate  that  GEO 
itself  needs  to  be  Informed  and  educated 
about  the  poverty  line. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  in  1964,  it  intended  that 
all  poor  people  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  EGA  programs.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  has  been  frus- 
trated by  bureaucratic  inertia  and  non- 
feasance. 

The  amendment  I  submit  today  re- 
franchises  the  poor  people  who  have 
fallen  between  the  cracks.  It  requires 
that  agencies  administering  EOA  pro- 
grams close  the  gap  between  the  eligibil- 
ity poverty  line/ and  the  statistical  pov-  ' 
erty  line.  It  requires  that  revisions  in  the 
poverty  line  be  made  at  least  annually, 
in  accordance  with  the  simple  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  In  imiformity,  in  ease  of 
administration,  and  above  all  in  simple 
justice  to  poor  people,  this  approach  Is 
better  than  the  existing  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment,  the 
most  recent  GEO  issuance  defining  the 
poverty  line,  and  exhibit  L — revised^-of 
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OMB  Circular  A-46  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1117 

On  page  139.  following  line  19,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  23.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
new  section  immediately  after  section  622: 

"  'Sec.  623.  (a)  Every  agency  administering 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act  in  which 
the  poverty  line  is  a  criterion  of  eligibility 
shall  revise  the  poverty  line  at  annual  inter- 
vals, or  at  any  shorter  Interval  It  deems 
feasible  and  desirable. 

"  '(b)  The  revision  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  accomplished  by 
multiplying  the  official  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  by  the  average  percentage  change 
In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  during  the 
annual  or  other  interval  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  time  at  which  the  revision  is  made. 

"■(c)  Revisions  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  and  issued  not 
more  than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  necessary  Consumer  Price  Index  data  be- 
come available.' " 


OEO  POVERTY  GUIDELINES  FOR  ALL  STATES  EXCEPT  ALASKA 
AND  HAWAII 


OEO  iNSTHtrcnoN — OEO  Income  Poverty 
Guidelines    (  Revised  ) 

Effective  date:  Immediately. 

AppllcabUlty :  This  Instruction  applies  to 
all  programs  flnancially  assisted  under  Title 
II  or  in-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
If  such  assistance  is  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

1.    BACKGBOUND 

In  August  1967.  OEO  Issued  uniform  in- 
come guidelines  for  all  programs  it  funds 
which  use  income  to  determine  program  eli- 
gibility. These  guidelines  were  based  on  pov- 
erty thresholds  derived  from  a  definition  of 
poverty  developed  for  statistical  purposes  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  In  1964. 
In  September  1968,  In  January  1970,  and  in 
December  1970,  OEO  Issued  new  guidelines 
which  reflected  Increases  in  consumer  prices. 

2.    POLICY   '' 

In  order  that  the  level  of  poverty  which  is 
used  to  determine  program  eligibility  does 
not  change  as  a  result  of  substantial  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living  as  measured  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  OEO  revises,  from 
time  to  time,  its  Income  guidelines  In  or- 
der to  reflect  such  increases.  Attached  are 
the  latest  revised  Income  guidelines. 

These  new  income  guidelines  are  to  be  used 
for  all  those  OEO-funded  programs,  whether 
administered  by  a  grantee  or  delegate  agency, 
which  use  OEO  poverty  Income  guidelines  as 
admission  standards.  This  revision  of  the  In- 
come guidelines  does  not  require  current 
programs  which  have  full  enrollments  to 
consider  additional  applicants.  Agencies  shall 
reflect  the  new  Income  guidelines  in  reports 
required  by  OEO  submitted  after  January 
1971.  The  new  income  guidelines  do  not  su- 
persede alternative  standards  of  eligibility 
approved  by  OEO,  such  as  State  Title  XIX 
standards  used  In  programs  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Health  Affairs. 

These  guidelines  are  also  to  be  used  In 
certain  other  instances  where  required  by 
OEO  as  a  definition  of  poverty,  e.g.,  for  pur- 
poses of  data  collection  and  for  defining  eli- 
gibility for  allowances  and  reimbursements 
to  board  members.  Agencies  may  wish  to  use 
these  guidelines  for  other  administrative  and 
statistical  purposes  as  appropriate. 

Wesley    L.    Hjornevik, 

Deputy  Director. 
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Nonfarm 

Farm 

family 

family 

Family  size: 

1 

»2,000 

il  700 

2 

2,600 

2.100 

3 

3,300 

2,800 

4 

4.000 

3.400 

5 

4.700 

.   4,000 

6 

5.300 

4,500 

71 

5,900 

5,000 

'  For  families  with  more  than  7  members,  add  J6C0  for  each 
additional  member  in  a  nonfarm  family  and  $500  for  each 
additional  member  in  a  farm  family. 
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Family  size: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

71 


'  For  families  with  more  than  7  members,  add  $750  for  each 
additional  member  In  a  nonfarm  family  and  $650  for  each  ad- 
ditional member  in  a  farm  family. 


Nonfarm 

Farm 

family 

family 

$2,500 

$2,125 

3,250 

2,775 

4,150 

3,575 

5.000 

4.250 

5.900 

5,000 

6,650 

5,650 

7.400 

6,300 
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Nonfarm 
family 


Farm 
family 


Family  size: 

1 

2. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7' 


$2,300 

$1,975 

3,000 

2,550 

3,650 

3,100 

4,400 

3.750 

5,200 

4,425 

5,850 

4,975 

6,500 

5,525 

1  For  families  with  more  than  7  members,  add  $650  for  each 
additional  member  in  a  nonfarm  family  and  $550  for  each 
additional  in  a  farm  family. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  17, 1970. 

Revision  of  Exhibit  L,  Circular  No.  A-46 — 
Definition  of  Poverty  for  Statistical 
Purposes 

(Circular  No.  A-46 — Transmittal  Memoran- 
dum No.  12) 
To  the  Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and 
Establishments : 
Attached  is  a  revision  of  Exhibit  L  of  Cir- 
cular No.  A-46.  The  purpose  of  this  revision 
is  to  continue  the  use  of  poverty  statistics 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  beyond 
the  year  1968. 

Transmittal  Memorandum  No.  9,  dated 
August  29,  1969,  and  Exhibit  L  transmitted 
with  It  are  hereby  rescinded. 

Robert  P.  May, 

Director. 

June  17,  1970. 
Exhibit  L  (Revised)    Circular  No.  a-46 
definition  of  poverty  for  statistical 
purposes 

For  the  years  1959-1968  the  statistics  on 
poverty  contained  In  the  Census  Bureau's 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60, 
No.  68,  shall  be  used  by  all  Executive  depart- 
ments and  establishments  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. For  the  years  1969  and  thereafter,  the 
statistics  contained  in  subsequent  applicable 
reports  in  this  series  shall  be  used. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies  have  been 
using  statistical  series  on  the  numbers  of  per- 


sons and  families  in  poverty,  and  their  char- 
acteristics. In  analytical  and  program  plan- 
ning work.  The  basis  for  these  series  has 
been  the  classification  of  Income  data  col- 
lected by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  definition  of  poverty  devel- 
oped by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

The  Bureau  cf  the  Ceiisus  series  continues 
the  Social  Security  Administration  definition 
for  the  base  year,  1963,  except  that  the 
differential  between  poverty  levels  for  farm 
and  nonfarm  families  is  reduced  from  30 
percent  to  15  percent.  Annual  adjustments 
in  the  Census  series  are  based  on  changes 
in  the  average  annual  total  Consumer  Price 
Index  (CPI)  Instead  of  changes  in  the  cost 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Economy  Food  Plan. 

The  establishment  of  this  standard  data 
series  does  not  preclude  departments  and 
agencies  from  mere  detailed  analyses  or  from 
publication  of  tabulations  for  specialized 
needs  although,  where  applicable,  totals  must 
agree  with  totals  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Other  measures  of  poverty  may 
be  developed  for  particular  research  purposes, 
and  published,  so  long  as  they  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  standard  data  series. 

The  poverty  levels  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  were  developed  as  rough  statis- 
tical measures  to  record  changes  In  the  num- 
bers of  persons  and  families  in  poverty,  and 
their  characteristics,  over  time.  While  they 
have  relevance  to  a  concept  of  poverty,  these 
levels  were  not  developed  for  administrative 
use  in  any  specific  program  and  nothing  In 
this  Circular  should  be  construed  as  requiring 
that  they  should  be  applied  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    895 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  895,  intended  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  bill  (H.R.  1)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  benefits 
and  improve  eligibility  and  computation 
methods  under  the  OASDI  program,  to 
make  improvements  in  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  on  improve- 
ments in  their  operating  effectiveness,  to 
replace  the  existing  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs  with  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  adult  assistance  and  a  Federal 
program  of  benefits  to  low-income  fam- 
ilies with  children  with  incentives  and 
requirements  for  employment  and  train- 
ing to  improve  the  capacity  for  employ- 
ment of  members  of  such  families,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  999,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (H.R.  1),  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  benefits 
and  improve  eligibility  and  computation 
methods  under  the  OASDI  program,  to 
make  improvements  In  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  with  emphasis  on 
improvements  in  their  operating  ef- 
fectiveness, to  replace  the  existing  Fed- 
eral-State public  assistance  programs 
with  a  Federal  program  of  adult  assist- 
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ance  and  a  Federal  program  of  benefits 
to  low-income  families  with  children 
with  incentives  and  requirements  for 
employment  and  training  to  improve  the 
capacity  for  employment  of  members  of 
such  families,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  3459 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  here- 
by annoimce  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironment, Soil  Conservation  and  Fores- 
try of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  Monday, 
April  17,  on  S.  3459,  to  provide  for  ac- 
celeration of  programs  for  the  planting 
of  trees  on  national  forest  lands  in  need 
of  reforestation.  The  hearing  will  be  in 
conjunction  with  S.  3105,  the  forestry 
Incentives  Act,  and  will  be  in  room  324 
Old  Senate  OflBce  Building,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  committee  clerk  as 
soon  as  possible. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


RESIGNATION  OF  UAW  PRESIDENT 
LEONARD  WOODCOCK  FROM  THE 
PAY   BOARD 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  representatives  of  the  UAW  and 
AFL-CIO  resigned  from  the  Pay  Board. 
Throughout  the  Nation  editorials  de- 
nounced their  decision  as  irresponsible. 

I  recently  read  the  withdrawal  state- 
ment of  the  UAW  president,  Leonard 
Woodcock,  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Nation's  largest  corporations  scored 
a  76-percent  gain  in  profits  last  year 
to  a  high  plateau  of  $29.4  billion.  Mean- 
while, the  administration  remains  relent- 
less in  its  efforts  to  hold  down  pay  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  Woodcock's  statement  raises  a 
valid  point.  The  wage  and  price  control 
system  set  up  by  this  administration 
serves  big  business  interests.  It  is 
weighted  against  the  consumer  and  the 
workingman. 

I  believe  other  Senators  will  want  to 
read  Mr.  Woodcock's  statement.  Before 
we  denounce  someone,  we  ought  to  know 
what  he  is  saying,  particularly  when  it 
makes  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Woodcock's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Leonard  Woodcock 

It  is  regrettable  when  one  Is  forced  to 
withdraw  from  any  public  service,  but  that 
is  the  position  the  actions  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration force  me  to  take. 

The  administration  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act.  as  amended,  has  been  so 
scandalous  and  unfair  that  the  UAW  calls 
upon  Congress  for  a  prompt  and  full  In- 
vestigation, 

When  I  was  appointed  to  the  Pay  Board 
I  determined,  with  the  full  support  of  the 
UAW  membership  and  leadership,  to  bend 
every  effort  to  make  controls  equitable  and 
to  make  them  work.  After  these  many 
months,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that,  de- 
spite the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Congress 
and  of  my  labor  colleagues  on  the  Pay  Board, 
tbe  Nixon  controls  are  neither  equitable  nor 


effective.  In  these  circumstances,  tbe  UAW 
International  Executive  Board  has  unani- 
mously agreed  that  I  Join  other  labor  mem- 
bers of  the  Pay  Board  in  resigning  forth- 
with. 

The  UAW  leadership  reached  this  deci- 
sion with  great  difficulty.  As  much  as  we 
regret  the  Pay  Board  decision  to  cut  down 
the  Longshoremen's  pact,  we  do  not  leave 
because  of  that  decision.  In  our  view,  the 
action  of  the  Pay  Board  in  the  Aerospace 
cases  was  unlawful,  unfair  and  unwise,  but 
we  did  not  leave  then  even  though  it  was 
our  own  members  who  were  being  cheated  of 
their  Just  due. 

We  leave  because  the  whole  Nixon  con- 
trol system  is  an  abomination,  and  the  UAW 
cannot  In  good  conscience  maintain  any 
connection  whatsoever  with  that  system. 

The  Pay  Board  was  established— or  so  the 
Administration  then  announced — to  control 
Inflation  and  to  stimulate  Jobs.  Neither  ob- 
jective has  been  realized.  The  Board  has 
been  misused  to  rigidly  control  wages  while 
prices  and  corporate  profits  soar.  The  na- 
tion's 100  largest  corporations  scored  a  76 
per  cent  gain  in  profits  last  year  to  a  high 
plateau  of  $29.4  bUllon.  As  food  prices  ac- 
celerate their  climb,  the  Administration's 
agriculture  secretary  applauds  the  trend  and 
blames  the  bewUdered  housewife  for  Infla- 
tion. Seventy-five  per  cent  of  retaU  stores 
are  left  free  of  controls.  Dividends  as  well 
as  profits  are  under  no  restriction. 

Utilities  have  been  given  the  green  light 
by  the  Price  Board  to  gouge  the  public. 

The  Administration  has  failed  utterly  to 
take  the  steps  required  by  law  to  control  fi- 
nance charges  and  interest  rates. 

I  am  resigning  for  these  reasons: 

The  Nixon  game  plan  is  to  take  worker 
money  and  place  It  In  the  pockets  of  em- 
ployers through  both  action  and  inaction. 

Contrary  to  the  Congress'  command  to  ex- 
empt the  working  poor  from  Pay  Board  con- 
trols, the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  improp- 
erly construed  the  law  so  that  those  who  earn 
below  the  poverty  level  are  rigidly  controlled. 

Despite  the  President's  personal  written 
pledge  of  the  Pay  Board's  autonomy.  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom,  the  Administration 
has  leaned  on  the  Pay  Board  with  a  heavy 
hand. 

The  Pay  Board  has  denied  elemental  due 
process  to  parties  before  it.  Industry  and  so- 
called  "public"  members  have  prejudged 
cases  before  the  Board  began  consideration 
of  them;  public  hearings  required  by  law 
have  not  been  held;  the  Board's  unholy  co- 
alition of  big  business  and  Administration 
puppets  has  decided  actual  cases  on  a  politi- 
cal and  public  relations  basis  rather  than  on 
the  facts;  the  Board  has  failed,  as  required 
by  law,  to  set  out  discernible  and  reasonable 
grounds  for  Its  decisions. 

The  so-called  "public  members"  of  the  Pay 
Board  are  In  fact  almost  entirely  representa- 
tives of  big  business  and  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

The  control  apparatus  consistently  oper- 
ates against  workers  and  for  big  business — 
m  outright  violations  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  as  amended,  and  by  one-sided 
interpretations.  The  Congress'  concern  for 
the  encouragement  of  productivity  is  prac- 
tically ignored  and  the  congressional  com- 
mand to  exempt  certain  fringe  benefits  has 
been  flouted. 

The  day-to-day  operation  of  wage  controls 
has  been  largely  delegated  to  the  Inexpert 
Internal  Revenue  Service  which  offers  con- 
tradictory and  confusing  advice  to  workers 
and  employers. 

The  Pay  Board  has  already  built  a  back- 
log of  thousands  of  cases  awaiting  decision. 
Many  of  these  cases  have  been  pending  for 
more  than  four  months  and  some  have  been 
lost  or  mislaid  by  the  Pay  Board  or  the  IRS. 
Collective  bargaining  is  paralyzed.  Employers 
profit  while  workers  wait. 


No  UAW  leader  has  ever  been  unprepared 
to  accept  the  principle  of  equality  of  sacri- 
fice. We  have  always  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
an  equitable  income  policy  and  other  fair 
controls.  When  I  accepted  the  President's  in- 
vitation to  serve  on  the  Pay  Board,  I  took 
him  at  his  word  on  his  stated  objectives.  As 
long  as  I  thought  there  was  any  chance  that 
controls  might  become  even-handed  or  that 
Inflation  might  really  be  held  in  check,  we 
were  willing  to  go  along.  If  the  Administra- 
tion had  stepped  up  to  Its  responsibility  to 
check  food  price  rises,  to  control  interest, 
profits  and  dividends — to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  living — I  would  have  been  willing  to  serve. 

It  is  now  plain  that  only  labor  is  penalized 
and  consumers  continue  to  suffer.  They  are 
victims  of  Administration  sabotage.  If  any- 
one has  sabotaged  controls,  it  is  the  control- 
lers themselves.  We  will  not  be  a  party  to  it. 
We  will  not  be  a  party  to  an  effort  to  enrich 
the  wealthy  and  swell  corporate  coffers  at 
the  price  of  lowered  living  standards  for 
workers. 

Never  in  our  history  have  we  seen  an  Ad- 
ministration so  attuned  to  big  business.  As 
recent  disclosures  have  shown,  neither  the 
White  House  nor  the  Justice  Department  is 
Immune  from  the  taint  of  big  business.  Nei- 
ther is  the  Pay  Board.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  will  submit  meekly  to  an 
economy  controlled  by  big  business  and 
Richard  Nixon.  The  ordinary  people  who 
trudge  in  and  out  of  grocery  stores  are  pain- 
fully aware  that  the  Nixon  economic  pro- 
gram is  a  hoax  and  a  sham. 

Despite  the  dire  threats  of  anti-labor  legis- 
lation emanating  from  the  White  House  and 
its  supporters,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
UAW  cannot  permit  itself  to  be  used;  we 
will  not  hoodwink  our  members  and  the 
rest  of  the  public. 


SUPPORT  FOR  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  there  is  tremendous 
interest  in  and  support  for  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972,  a  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate  last  Friday.  This  legislation, 
S.  3462,  would  provide  a  truly  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  development  of  rural 
America.  It  would  provide  the  capital  and 
the  technical  assistance  that  is  needed  to 
restrain  the  current  ruinous  trend  of 
rural  out-migration  and  restore  some 
balance  to  the  growth  of  this  Nation. 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  tells  me  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  demand  for  copies  of  the 
committee  bill  and  report.  Already  I  have 
begun  to  receive  a  number  of  letters  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  committee's 
rural  development  bill.  This  comprehen- 
sive bill,  which  contains  provisions  co- 
sponsored  by  88  Members  of  the  Senate, 
is  a  team  effort.  It  incorporates  the  ideas 
of  several  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  President,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  expressing  his  support  for  S.  3462, 
the  proposed  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972,  and  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  Association  in  Rock  Hill, 
S.C,  expressing  that  association's  pref- 
erence for  the  c(»nmlttee's  rural  devel- 
opment bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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State  or  Alaska, 

AprU  4.  1972. 
Hon.  Hkxman  E.  Talmadgk, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadgk:  The  "Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972"  approved  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire  and  For- 
estry loc«ns  as  one  of  the  most  far  reaching 
legislative  acts  yet  conceived  to  respond  to 
the  problems  and  promises  of  rural  America. 
Recognizing  that  the  administration  has 
submitted  legislation  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  somewhat  similar 
rural  development  legislation.  I  can  express 
nothing  short  of  enthusiasm  for  the  rural 
development  legislation  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

The  cooperative  credit  system,  revenue 
sharing  provisions  and  the  expanded  capa- 
bility of  the  Parmer's  Home  Administration 
significant  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
rural  housing  and  vital  community  facilities 
are  proposals  which.  If  enacted,  could  prove 
Instrumental  In  stabilizing  and  redeveloping 
the  rural  areas  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  strongly  that  responses  to  the 
problems  which  the  states  face  are  best 
developed  at  the  state  and  local  level  with 
the  Federal  Government  providing  adequate 
funding  and  legislative  guidance.  The  excel- 
lent provisions  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  allow  such  local  and  state  Initiative 
and  flexibility. 

I   win   appreciate  very  much   being  kept 
Informed  of  the  progress  of  this  very  im- 
portant legislation. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Ecan, 

Governor. 

Federal   Land   Bank   Association 
OF  Rock  Hill. 

Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  April  6, 1972. 
Re  HJi.    12931,   Rural    Development   Act   of 

1972. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadce, 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles. 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  this  Association  and  myself,  1 
wish  to  express  our  views  toward  the  above 
bUI. 

While  we  fully  endorse  and  support  the 
philosophy  of  rural  development,  we  are 
concerned  about  the  features  of  this  bill 
which  would  be  In  competition  with  existing 
facilities  through  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
We  believe  the  Rural  Development  Act 
should  be  aimed  primarily  at  the  establish- 
ment of  community  facilities  such  as  water- 
works, sewer  systems,  recreational  parks,  and 
anti-pollution  matters,  and  not  for  lending 
for  individual  needs  and  purposes  with  gov- 
ernment money  in  competition  with  credit 
agencies  who  can  finance  qusaifled  appli- 
cants. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  is  ready  to  report 
out  a  Rural  Development  BUI  deleting  some 
of  the  features  which  we  find  objectionable 
In  H.R.  12931  and.  in  effect,  returning  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  its  custom- 
ary role  of  supplementary  credit. 

We  urge  your  continued  support  of  the 
Senate  version  of  this  legislation  in  the  form 
reported  and  we  are  today  writing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  AgrlctUtural  Committee 
from  the  Third  Farm  Credit  District,  urging 
that  they,  too.  support  the  Senate  version 
when  the  differing  provisions  of  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  are  considered. 

The  Senate  Agricultural  Committee's  ap- 
proach to  legislature  concerning  rural  devel- 
opment Is  supported  by  our  Association,  and 
we  hope  that  the  House  members  involved  In 
the  final  drafting  of  this  bill  can  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  Senate  version.  Your 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  B.  Cauthen, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  we 
select  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Today,  candidates  are  still  forced  to  ad- 
just their  strategies  to  conform  to  a  sys- 
tem that  was  established  almost  200 
years  ago,  when  such  inventions  as  the 
diesel  engine  and  wireless  telegraph  had 
not  even  been  conceived. 

But,  it  is  not  only  the  candidates  who 
suffer  as  a  result  of  the  present  structure. 
The  voters  must  also  contend  with  such 
factors  as  a  nominating  process  that  has 
significant  variations  from  one  State  to 
the  next,  with  voter  registration  and  bal- 
loting procedures  that  are  subject  to 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  with  an  electoral 
college  system  that  has  several  times 
awarded  the  Presidency  to  a  candidate 
with  a  minority  of  the  popular  votes. 

Public-spirited  groups  throughout  the 
Nation — including  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  United 
Auto  Workers — have  given  these  prob- 
lems thoughtful  attention.  One  proposal, 
the  abolition  of  the  electoral  college,  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
being  approved  by  the  Senate  in  1970. 
I  am  hopefiQ  that,  following  this  year's 
election,  Congress  will  fully  reexamine 
this  vital  matter,  drawing  on  the  many 
constructive  proposals  that  have  been 
discussed. 

In  this  regard,  Robert  Finch,  coun- 
selor to  the  President,  offered  an  impor- 
tant discussion  of  the  Presidential  selec- 
tion process  in  a  lecture  at  Westminster 
College  in  Pulton,  Mo.  on  April  4.  Mr. 
Pinch  has  drawn  on  his  broad  experience 
on  both  the  local  and  national  levels  to 
make  many  progressive  suggestions,  in- 
cluding the  enactment  of  a  Federal  imi- 
form  elections  law. 

Although  I  withhold  comment  at  this 
time  on  each  of  the  details  of  his  plan, 
I  do  agree  with  his  conclusion  that: 

It  has  fallen  to  our  generation  to  confront 
the  sobering  fact  that  the  struggle  to  achieve 
a  meaningful  representative  government  is 
an  imending  one  .  .  .  And  we  have  to  make 
everyone's  vote  mean  something  or  else 
no-one's  vote  will  mean  anjrthlng. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  and  to  all  Americans  who  are 
interested  in  this  vital  issue.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Selecting  the  President:  a  National  Fran- 
chise— A  Critical  Stxtdt  of  the  American 
Electoral  System 

(By  the  Hon.  Robert  H.  Finch,  Counsellor  to 
the  President,  The  John  Flndley  Green 
Lecture,  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mis- 
souri, AprU  4,  1972) 

Note:  Counsellor  Pinch  may  depart  from  the 

prepared  text,  but  It  is  authorized  In  Its 

entirely 

I  want  to  talk  tonight  about  what  passes 
for  our  national  electoral  process. 

Most  Americans  assume  that  the  business 
of  reglsrterlng  to  vote,  voting  In  Presidential 
primaries  and  general  elections,  and  having 
their  votes  counted  along  with  those  of  their 
fellow  citizens  is  an  orderly  process  wlilch  Is 


carried  out  In  an  efficient  and  generally  simi- 
lar way  area  by  area  and  state  by  state. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  wrong. 

Most  Americans  are  confident  that  once  a 
Presidential  election  has  been  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  In  November,  a  Chief  Executive 
reflecting  the  popular  vote  will  be  sworn 
In  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  the  following 
January. 

But  In  fifteen  out  of  the  thirty-seven  elec- 
tions In  our  history,  this  has  not  been  the 
case  . .  .  and  unless  we  do  some  serious  think- 
ing and  legislating  very  soon.  It  may  happen 
again. 

Before  going  further,  perhaps  I  should  add 
a  few  words  to  your  very  generous  citation, 
by  way  of  qualifying  myself  to  speak  about 
the  deficiencies  In  this  critical  process  of 
election,  and  to  be  very  precise  about  the  role 
In  which  I  address  you. 

For  the  29  years  of  my  adult  life  I  have 
labored  as  a  partisan  volunteer  for  the  party 
and  candidates  of  my  choice.  I  have  done  this 
as  a  student  and  teacher,  and,  for  twenty 
years,  as  a  practicing  attorney.  In  thU  period 
I  have  been  elected  precinct  and  assembly 
delegate,  County  Chairman,  Delegate  to  four 
National  Conventions,  Congressional  nomi- 
nee, and  sitatewide  official  in  California.  I 
have  been  the  hcalrman  of  state  and  national 
Presidential  campaigns,  and  have  served  as 
Federal  Department  head  and  Cabinet  officer 
for  over  three  years. 

But  I  hasten  to  add  that  what  I  am  going 
to  urge  tonight  Is  not  in  any  sense  an  Admin- 
istration proposal. 

My  discussion,  analysis,  and  proposals  flow 
out  of  my  own  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation, and  I  speak  for  myself  and  as  an 
Individual  citizen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  approach  an- 
other of  the  quadrennial  encounter  sessions 
we  call  Presidential  elections  that  a  danger- 
ous anomaly  undermines  the  whole  structure 
of  our  American  electoral  Institutions. 

The  whole  course  and  thrust  of  our  history 
during  the  last  century  and  three-quarters 
has  been  to  expand  and  extend  the  vote  and 
the  franchise  of  the  people,  but  It  Is  the 
dismal  fact  that  the  mechanisms  by  which 
that  vote  and  power  are  expressed  and  re- 
flected have  either  become  or  have  remained 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  and  forces  of  our 
people  and  of  our  times. 

Today,  with  all  the  confusion  and  con- 
troversy surrounding  our  system  of  primary 
elections,  voter  registration  qualifications, 
voting  procedures,  and  the  Electoral  College, 
we  are  forced  to  ask  whether  the  very  In- 
tegrity of  the  American  ballot  has  not  been 
con4>romlsed. 

I  want  to  begin  by  briefly  tracing  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  way  we  go  about 
choosing  Presidential  candidates  and  then 
electing  a  Chief  Executive.  Then  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  show  how  unwieldy  and  unrepre- 
sentative the  system  has  become  today.  And 
lastly,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  broad  new 
approach  to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
1.  the  past 

Let  us  begin  by  turning  back  to  see  how  the 
whole  thing  began. 

Walter  Bagehot  wrote  a  classic  glorifying 
the  British  Constitution  because  It  doesn't 
exist,  and  General  de  Gaulle  has  barkened 
back  to  the  spirit  of  France  emerging  from 
the  mlats  of  time. 

There  is  no  such  mystery  or  mythology 
surrounding  our  own  beginnings.  Our  nation 
has  the  very  unique  advantage  of  having 
been  bom  In  public. 

Representatives  of  the  thirteen  American 
colonies  met  In  Philadelphia  in  the  spring 
of  1787  with  their  minds  set  on  forming  a 
more  perfect  union  than  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation had  been  providing  since  1781. 

Madison's  notes  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention survive,  as  do  numerous  diaries  and 
memorls  of  the  people  and  the  period.  There 
are    other    unique    resources   such   as    The 
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Federalist  Papers  written  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, James  Madison,  and  John  Jay  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  ratify  the  proposed 
Constitution. 

We  know  what  the  Founding  Fathers  bad 
In  mind  when  they  discussed  and  debated 
and  devised  the  Constitution;  we  know  what 
they  put  In  It,  and  we  know  why  they  left 
some  things  out.  We  know  the  courage  and 
the  compromise  embodied  In  the  finished  doc- 
ument. 

Then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most  pressing  and 
prickly  problems,  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion had  to  face  was  that  of  a  chief  execu- 
tive— the  manner  of  bis  selection,  and  the 
parameters  of  his  power. 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  was  their  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  a  strong  central  authority;  but  the 
natural  colonial  resistance  to  anything  even 
remotely  smacking  of  the  monarchy  they 
had  Just  fought  to  overthrow  made  this  a 
very  testy  area. 

Partly  because  the  whole  question  was  so 
controversial,  and  also  partly  because  there 
was  little  doubt  that  the  trusted  and  beloved 
George  Washington  was  going  to  be  the  first 
head  of  whatever  form  of  government 
emerged  from  the  Convention,  the  whole 
problem  was.  In  a  way,  finessed. 

Early  on,  as  we  all  know,  the  Convention 
decided  that  there  must  be  a  strong  national 
government  comprised  of  three  supreme,  sep- 
arate and  co-equal  branches.  The  Great  Com- 
promise between  the  large  and  small  states 
settled  the  thorny  question  of  population 
and  power  by  arranging  that  every  state 
would  be  equally  represented  in  the.  Senate, 
but  according  to  their  population  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"The  Executive  Power,"  the  Convention 
decided,  "shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  .  ."  But  that  was  as  far  as  it 
got. 

After  considering  and  rejecting  several 
plans  for  electing  the  President,  the  question 
was  sent  to  a  committee  on  postponed  mat- 
ters, which  decided  that  the  President  should 
be  elected  by  a  group  of  Electors  who  would 
be  chosen  in  each  state  as  the  legislature  of 
the  state  should  direct,  and  as  numerous  as 
the  state's  representation  in  the  Federal 
Congress. 

It  was  a  frank  compromise  from  start  to 
finish  in  which,  as  one  recent  historian  re- 
marked, "everybody  got  a  piece  of  the  cake". 
Even  at  the  time,  there  was  a  certain  defen- 
slveness  about  this  kind  of  patchwork  Presi- 
dency. As  James  Madison  later  confessed: 

"The  difficulty  of  finding  an  unexception- 
able process  for  apiwlntlng  the  Executive  Or- 
gan of  a  Government  such  as  that  of  the  U.S., 
was  deeply  felt  by  the  Convention;  and  as  the 
final  arrangement  took  place  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  session,  it  was  not  exempt  from 
a  degree  of  the  hurrying  Influence  produced 
by  fatigue  and  Impatience  In  all  such 
bodies  .  .  ." 

And  James  Wilson,  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
delegates  at  the  Convention,  told  his  col- 
leagues quite  bluntly  that:  "This  subject  has 
greatly  divided  the  house,  and  will  also  divide 
people  out  of  doors.  It  Is  In  truth  the  most 
difficult  of  all  on  which  we  have  to  decide." 

When  the  ninth  state  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1788,  the  United  States  of  America 
officially  began.  As  had  been  expected,  George 
Washington  was  its  first  President.  He  was 
easily  re-elected  in  1792,  but  already  by  the 
end  of  his  second  term,  an  unforeseen  divi- 
sion had  appeared. 

Differences  of  outlook  and  opinion  In  the 
Congress  had  led  to  the  formation  of  solid 
partisan  blocs  which  quickly  formed  Into  po- 
litical parties  .  .  .  and  since  Presidential 
candidates  were  chosen  by  Congressional  cau- 
cuses. Party  lines  had  an  Immediate  Impact 
on  national  life. 

By  1824,  the  partisan  elements  In  the  feud- 
ing between  the  Jeffersonlans  and  the  Jack- 
sonians  had  become  so  heated  that  of  the 


four  presidential  candidates  that  year,  none 
received  the  majority  of  electoral  votes  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  to  become 
President. 

So  less  than  half  a  century  after  the 
Founders  had  hoped  that  time  would  smooth 
out  the  rough  edges  of  the  Electoral  system 
they  had  devised,  that  system  caused  a  crisis 
which  endangered  the  very  stability  and  sur- 
vival of  the  nation  Itself. 

In  the  election  of  1824,  Andrew  Jackson, 
whose  candidacy  had  opposed  the  i>ower  of 
the  Congressional  "King  Caucus",  had  a  plu- 
rality of  50,000  popular  votes,  but  only  re- 
ceived 99  electoral  votes.  John  Qulncy  Adams 
received  84;  William  Crawford,  41.  and  Henry 
Clay,  37.  The  election  was  accordingly  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  voted 
along  partisan  lines.  Adams  won  seven  of  the 
thirteen  states  and  thus  became  President. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history — but  not 
for  the  last  time — a  President  of  the  United 
States  received  neither  a  majority  of  the 
populsir  votes  nor  of  the  electoral  college. 

In  1876  this  unfortunate  scene  was  played 
out  again  under  rather  less  attractive  and 
honorable  circumstances,  and  with  a  rather 
less  distinguished  cast  of  characters.  After  a 
sordid  dispute  that  dragged  on  untU  the 
morning  ai  the  Inaugiiratlon  five  months 
later,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  became  President 
by  a  majority  of  one  very  questionable  elec- 
toral vote  even  though  bis  opponent  Samuel 
B.  Tilden  received  50.9  %  of  the  popular  votes 
against  Haye's  47.9%. 

Only  a  dozen  years  later,  in  1888,  Grover 
Cleveland  lost  the  Presidency  although  the 
records  show  that  almost  45,000  more  people 
had  voted  for  him  than  for  Benjamin  Harri- 
son. 

In  the  election  of  1828,  when  Andrew  Jack- 
son was  finally  elected  President,  there  was 
some  experimentation  with  using  state  legis- 
latures and  state  political  party  organizations 
and  conventions  for  nominating  Presidential 
candidates  .  .  .  and  out  of  this,  during  the 
1830s,  emerged  the  national  pcirty  conven- 
tions which  we  still  have  today,  and  which 
still  do  the  formal  selecting  of  Presidential 
nominees. 

The  convention  system  moved  the  power  of 
Presidential  selection  away  from  the  Federal 
establishment  and  out  to  the  states.  The 
evolving  and  developing  thrust  of  popular 
democratic  and  governmental  reform  during 
the  next  century  moved  power  in  the  states 
out  even  further  among  the  people,  as  dele- 
gates to  the  party  conventions  were  chosen 
by  the  party  membership  In  small,  local 
units,  in  the  townships  and  precincts  across 
the  nation. 

This  was  no  easy  accomplishment  or  cer- 
tain course.  The  immense  power  and  influ- 
ence Involved  soon  attracted  those  who  would 
maneuver  and  manipulate  it  for  their  own 
advantage.  The  notorious  Boss  Tweed  of 
Tammany  Hall  once  remarked  that  "I  dont 
care  who  does  the  electing  Just  so  I  can  do 
the  nominating."  And  he  did,  for  a  number 
of  years,  as  far  as  New  Tork  politics  was 
ooncemed. 

Someone  did  an  analysis  of  the  delegate 
list  to  the  Chicago  Cook  County  convention 
of  1896.  and  found  that: 

"Among  the  723  delegates,  17  bad  been 
tried  for  homicide,  46  had  served  terms  In 
the  penitentiary  for  homicide  or  other 
felonies.  84  were  identified  by  detectives  as 
having  criminal  records.  Considerably  over  a 
third  of  the  delegates  were  saloon-keepers; 
two  kept  bouses  of  Ill-fame;  several  kept 
gambling  resorts." 

This  kind  of  jobbery  got  completely  out  of 
hand,  and  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  a 
reform  movement  grew  up,  fed  by  the  rising 
discontent  of  the  growing  middle-class  of 
small  businessmen,  professional  men,  aca- 
demics, and  Independent  farmers.  This 
movement  finally  crystallized  Into  the  Pro- 
gressive  Party. 


The  Progressive  leaders  lncreaslngl|r  looked 
to  direct  primaries  for  choosing  local  and 
state  candidates  as  well  as  national  candi- 
dates, as  a  way  of  getting  the  decisions  out 
of  the  "smoke  filled  rooms"  and  back  to  the 
people  out  at  the  grass  roots. 

But  from  the  very  beginning,  there  was  a 
problem  over  which  kind  of  primary  best 
served  the  peoples'  Interests  and  purposes. 

The  primary  system  was  bedeviled  by  the 
dichotomy  between  being  a  beauty  contest 
and  being  a  meaningful  political  exercise. 

That  is  the  problem  which  Is  still  unre- 
solved today. 

How  do  you  strike  the  right  balance  be- 
tween choosing  a  cemdldate  who  must  be  a 
popular  and  attractive  figure,  while  at  the 
same  time  assuring  the  equally  Important 
responsibility  and  accountability  of  our  poli- 
tical parties?  These  first  reformers  were  al- 
ready aware  of  the  potential  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  function  between  popular  primary 
elections  and  national  party  conventions. 
What  they  tried  to  flnd — and  what  we  must 
still  try  to  flnd  today — Is  the  balance  whicb 
preserves  the  best  of  both  ways. 

The  initial  burst  of  enthusiasm  for  pri- 
maries was  short-lived  but  Intense.  Florida 
[>assed  a  primary  law  In  1901  but  it  was  not 
used  for  years.  Wisconsin  passed  a  law  in 
1905  calling  for  the  popular  election  of  na- 
tlonal  convention  delegates,  but  without  any 
provision  for  indicating  the  voter's  Presiden- 
tial preference.  Pennsylvania  passed  a  pri- 
mary law  m  1908,  but  did  not  use  it  for  tha< 
year's  elections. 

So  the  real  honors  go  to  Oregon,  which  In 
1910  passed  the  flrst  real  presidential  primary 
law  covering  both  the  popular  election  of 
national  convention  delegates  and  a  binding 
vote  for  the  Presidential  preferential  win- 
ner. 

The  primaries  were  all  In  place  just  In  time 
for  an  historic  political  watershed.  In  1912, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  decided  to  oppose  Presi- 
dent Taft,  his  hand-picked  successor  of  four 
before,  for  the  Republican  presidential  nom- 
ination. TJl.  took  his  case  to  the  people 
via  the  newly-constructed  primary  route. 
The  people  responded,  and  he  won  11  of  the 
13  primaries  he  entered,  including  a  stunning 
victory  in  Taft's  home  state  of  Ohio,  and 
thereby  secured  278  convention  delegates  as 
opposed  to  Taft's  48. 

When  the  convention  chose  Taft  as  the 
nominee,  T.R.  bolted  and  set  up  his  own  Bull 
Moose  Party,  thus  throwing  the  election  to 
the  Democratic  candidate  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Wilson  was  enough  of  a  sutdent  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  upset  by  the  shambles  which 
had  secured  his  election,  and  in  his  first 
message  to  Congress  in  1913,  he  proposed  a 
national  primary  as  a  way  of  redeeming  the 
demeaning  carnival  which  the  primaries  had 
suddenly  become. 

The  Progressives  and  the  reformers,  how- 
ever, had  lost  a  lot  of  their  heart  and  steam 
when  T.  R.  was  defeated,  and  little  interest 
was  aroused  in  trying  to  reform  what  they 
had  thought  would  be  instruments  of  re- 
form. Wilson's  proposal  was  Ignored,  and 
over  the  next  twenty-flve  years,  eight  of  the 
25  states  which  had  primary  laws  actually 
repealed  them. 

Until  1960,  then,  primaries  were  mainly 
notable  for  the  hopes  they  dashed.  Wendell 
WUlkie's  defeat  In  Wisconsin  In  1944  ended 
his  hopes  and  his  chances  for  a  political 
come-back. 

The  same  thing  happened  to  Harold  Stas- 
sen  in  Oregon  In  1948. 

In  1962  Senator  Estee  Kefauver  put  on  his 
famotis  coonskln  cap  and  hit  the  primary 
trail.  He  entered  15  out  of  16  primaries,  won 
12  of  them,  and  then  lost  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  President  Truman's  choice, 
Adlal  Stevenson,  who  had  not  entered  a  single 
one.  In  the  same  year,  the  New  Hampshire 
primary  badly  damaged  Senator  Robert  Taft's 
Presidential  hopes,  just  as  West  Virginia  did 
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to  Senator  Humphrey's  In  1960  and  California 
41d  tx)  Governor  Rockefeller's  In  1964. 

The  current  state  of  primaries  which  besets 
us  began  In  1960  when  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy announced  that  he  would  take  his  case 
to  the  people  In  the  primaries,  to  prove  that 
his  youth,  his  religion,  and  his  lack  of  big  city 
political  support  did  not  diminish  his  vote- 
getting  ability. 

Richard  Nixon  used  the  Republican  pri- 
maries In  1960  to  position  himself,  and  In 
1968  to  re-establish  himself,  as  the  most 
popular  Republican  vote-getter. 

In  politics  as  In  so  much  else  In  life,  noth- 
ing succeeds  like  success.  The  primaries, 
which  axe  now  reported  and  Interpreted  by 
a  ^ast  and  stiU-growlng  electronic  media, 
can  give  nationwide  visibility  and  publicity 
to  the  candidates  who  enter  them.  They 
have  become,  accordingly,  more  necessary  for 
weak  candidates  and  most  attractive  for 
strong  candidates. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  main  new  in- 
terest and  thrust  surrounding  the  way  we 
elect  our  President  has  been  in  the  area  of 
extension  of  the  franchise.  The  great  ad- 
vances of  the  last  century  extending  the  vote 
to  the  former  slaves,  and  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century  enfranchising  women,  have 
been  notably  built  up  and  built  upon  by  the 
recent  23rd  Amendment  of  1961  which  ex- 
tended the  vote  to  the  District  of  Columbia: 
the  24th  Amendment  of  1964  which  banned 
the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections;  and  the  26th  Amendment 
of  last  year  which  enfranchised  voters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21. 

During  this  same  period.  Congress  has 
passed  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960. 
1964,  and  1965 — which  add  up  to  a  virtual 
Federal  guarantee  of  the  right  of  all  citizens 
to  vote.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970  con- 
firms this  guarantee. 

For  all  practical  Intents  and  purposes,  the 
quantitative  goal  of  universal  suffrage  has 
not  been  secured. 

In  the  last  decade,  a  new  and  Important 
emphasis  upon  the  qualitative  aspects  of 
suffrage  has  been  accelerated  by  the  sudden 
activity  of  the  courts,  and  especially  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Having  once  secured  the  right  of  Judicial 
review,  the  Supreme  Court  exercised  almost 
a  century  and  a  half  of  Judicial  restraint, 
keeping  away  from  what  Justice  Frankfurter 
called  this  "political  thicket."  Now  the  courts 
have  belatedly  entered  this  area  .  .  .  Indeed, 
some  of  the  District  courts  seem  Intent  upon 
making  up  the  lost  time! 

By  a  whole  string  of  germinal  decisions, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  indicated  that 
it  views  the  franchise  in  the  widest  and 
broadest  terms. 

In  the  Court's  decision  in  Gray  v.  Sanders, 
In  1964.  Justice  Douglas  wrote  that  "The 
concept  of  political  equality  can  only  mean 
one  thing — one  person,  one  vote."  And  In 
1965  in  Weaberry  v.  Sanders,  the  Court  read 
the  one-person-one-vote  standard  Into  Arti- 
cle I  of  the  Constitution  and  applied  It  to 
elections  for  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  some  more  recent  decisions  like  Car- 
rington  v.  Rash  (1965).  Harper  v.  Virginia 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  (1966) .  and 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District  (1969) . 
the  Court  has  held  that  a  state  may  neither 
deny  a  bona  flde  resident  the  oppwrtunity 
to  vote  because  he  Is  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces;  nor  impose  a  poll  tax;  nor  require  citi- 
zens to  own  or  lease  taxable  realty  In  order 
to  vote  In  a  local  election. 

In  the  case  Dunn  v.  Blumstein,  decided 
last  month,  the  Court  struck  down  even  a 
minimal  state  residency  requirement  for  vot- 
ing. Other  decisions  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1970  forbid  literacy  tests  or  even  Eng- 
lish-language requirements  as  requisite  for 
voting. 


Now,  I  have  made  this  rather  extended  his- 
torical discussion  by  way  of  making  several 
important  p>oints. 

First.  I  wanted  to  show  how  the  Electoral 
College  system  as  It  was  written  into  our 
Constitution  was  a  patchwork  compromise 
made  by  men  who  could  have  no  idea  or 
Inkling  of  the  course  our  nation  or  our  poli- 
tics would  suddenly  be  taking  before  even 
a  generation  had  passed.  Fortunately  for  our 
survival,  the  slowness  of  communications  at 
the  time  and  the  good  temper  and  patriotism 
of  the  men  Involved  in  the  crises  surrounding 
It,  have  saved  our  nation  from  civil  wtir  when 
the  popular  will  and.  at  least  in  one  case  the 
public  decency,  were  thwarted  by  the  EUec- 
toral  College  system. 

Second,  I  have  shown  how  the  primary 
system  has  been  a  relatively  recent  and  hap- 
hazard development  which  arose  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  particular  set  of  historical  circum- 
stances. 

Third,  I  have  pointed  to  what  I  suggest  is 
a  very  significant  trend  Involving  the  con- 
tinual extension  of  the  franchise — a  trend 
which  is  constantly  frustrated  by  our  archaic 
election  laws. 

We  can  no  longer  send  these  problems  to  a 
"committee  on  postponed  matters"  .  .  .  be- 
cause they  can  no  longer  be  postponed.  The 
day  of  reckoning  with  the  most  basic  prob- 
lems of  representative  government — Just 
how  that  government  is  chosen  and  elected — 
can  no  longer  be  left  to  chance.  As  America 
expanded  in  size  and  prosperity  beyond  the 
Founders'  fondest  expectations,  rules  were 
made  as  we  went  along.  The  result  is  that  to- 
day, in  1972,  our  national  politics  depends 
on  50  different  and  inconsistent  state  sys- 
tems which  may  or  may  not  work  well  for 
local  matters  but  which  certainly  wreak  havoc 
with  our  Presidential  elections. 

2.    THE    PRESENT 

We  talk  about  primaries  today,  but  in  fact 
there  are  two  very  different  kinds  of  pri- 
maries which  mean  very  different  things  and 
which  have  very  different  results. 

There  are,  first,  delegate  selection  pri- 
maries where  the  voters  pick  slates  of  dele- 
gates for  the  national  convention  who  are, 
depending  upon  the  particular  state's  laws, 
either  pledged  to  support  a  particular  can- 
didate at  the  convention,  or  who  are  un- 
pledged to  any  candidate. 

Then  there  are  Presidential  preference  pri- 
maries where  the  voters  get  to  choose  from 
the  candidates  who  have  entered  or  cam- 
paigned. Many  states  have  combinations  of 
the  two  kinds. 

At  its  best,  the  primary  system  is  a  way 
for  the  members  of  each  political  party  to 
have  their  say  and  exercise  their  Influence 
on  their  Party's  choice  of  its  nominee  for 
President.  At  Its  worst,  the  primary  system 
has  become  pretty  much  a  hyped-up  beauty 
contest  with  little  or  no  Inhering  political 
influence  or  consequence. 

And  after  all  this  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  and  stamina,  what  does  the  winner 
of  the  primaries  have  to  show  for  It?  Not  e. 
lot.  For  example,  this  year  the  primaries  rep- 
resent a  total  of  2.007  out  of  3,016  votes  at 
the  Democratic  Convention,  and  802  out  of 
1,346  at  the  Republican  Convention. 

The  problem  is  that  in  only  13  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  do  the  primaries 
bind  the  delegates  to  follow  the  results  of 
the  Presidential  preference  vote. 

In  New  Hampshire,  Nebraska,  and  Penn- 
sylvania the  delegates  are  only  partially 
bound — usually  for  two  convention  ballots. 
In  some  of  the  biggest  and  most  Important 
states — like  New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
New  Jersey — the  delegates  are  not  bound  at 
all.  In  the  biggest  state,  In  California,  a  win- 
ner-take-all rule  applies.  This  means  that 
Instead  of  reflecting  the  composition  of  the 
popular  vote  by  dividing  the  delegates,  all  of 
California's  convention  votes  will  be  cast  for 


the  simple  numerical  winner,  no  matter  how 
small  his  margin  may  be. 

That  narrows  the  number  of  sure  conven- 
tion votes  wlnnable  in  the  primaries  down 
to  1,001  for  the  Democrats  and  395  for  the 
Republicans,  not  nearly  enough  even  for  one 
candidate  to  win  either  nomination. 

In  today's  primary  in  Wisconsin,  we  shall 
see  what  I  consider  the  most  obvloiis  and 
ludicrous  inconsistency  of  all  the  cross-over 
vote.  Wisconsin  allows  people  of  either  party 
to  vote  In  the  Presidential  preference  primary 
of  the  other  party.  This  allows  the  practice 
known  as  "raiding",  where  partisans  cross 
over  party  lines  to  help  elect — or  embarrass — 
the  candidates  of  another  party  that  they 
consider  the  easiest  to  defeat  In  the  general 
election. 

A  recent  and,  I  think,  very  lU-advlsed  Dis- 
trict Court  ruling  upheld  the  right  of  cross- 
over voting  in  primaries,  and  we  have  already 
seen  the  effects  of  that  decision  in  the  nilnols 
primary  results. 

In  Illinois  there  were  at  least  other  state 
and  local  offices  on  the  ballot  to  keep  partisan 
lines  and  Interests  Intact;  but  In  Wisconsin 
there  are  no  such  constraints  on  what 
amounts  to  a  Presidential  free-for-all. 

Another  problem  with  primaries  is  their 
astronomical  cost  in  dollars  and  other  re- 
sources. The  prenominatlon  primary  spend- 
ing record  so  far  belongs  to  the  Democrats 
in  1968:  $25  million  was  reportedly  spent 
before  the  Convention  in  Chicago  was  even 
called  to  order.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
this  year  the  various  Democratic  candidates 
had  already  spent  $6  million  before  the  New 
Hampshire  polls  began  to  open  up. 

One  commentator  has  quipped  that  to  run 
the  primary  gauntlet  today  a  candidate  needs 
the  wallet  of  a  Harriman  and  the  stamina  of 
a  Hereford.  Why,  then,  do  candidates  bother? 
What  keeps  the  primaries  going? 

The  answer  lies  in  recent  history.  John  P. 
Kennedy's  successful  primary  strategy  led 
many  aspirants  to  believe  that  with  enough 
money  and  "charisma"  they  could  become 
nationwide  household  words  overnight — or  at 
least  in  time  to  win  their  party's  Presidential 
nomination. 

Then  came  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy's 
stunning  performance  In  the  1968  New 
Hampshire  primary.  I'm  sure  that  many  of 
you  recall  that  amazing  day,  as  the  results 
poured  In  showing  how  Senator  McCarthy's 
antiwar,  grass  roots,  youth-oriented  cam- 
paign had  actually  managed  to  topple  an 
incxunbent  President  in  a  conservative  state. 

Well,  If  that  Is  how  those  events  of  Just 
four  years  ago  in  the  snows  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  remembered  .  .  .  we'd  better  re- 
fresh our  memories. 

Because  Senator  McCarthy  did  not  tein  the 
New  Hampshire  primary  In  1968.  He  lost  It. 
He  lost  it  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  whose  name 
was  not  even  on  the  ballot.  49>/2  %  of  New 
Hampshire's  Democratic  voters  wrote  In 
President  Johnson's  name — 4,267  more  of 
them  than  actually  pulled  the  lever  or 
marked  the  ballot  for  Senator  McCarthy. 

It  was  the  batteries  of  TV  and  press  re- 
porters; the  tremendous  glaring,  blaring 
focus  brought  to  bear  on  that  first  challenge 
to  the  Vietnam  War  which  served  to  produce 
what  has  been  called,  or  at  least  interpreted, 
as  a  "moral  victory"  for  Senator  McCarthy. 

It  Is  this  Important  visibility  and  the 
symbolic  significance  now  recul  into  primary 
victories  and  defeats  which  compels  candi- 
dates to  run  in  primaries,  often  despite  their 
best  Judgments  and  against  their  better  In- 
terests. 

In  1960  there  were  18  primaries;  this  year 
there  are  24,  Including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  won't  take 
the  mathematicians  among  you  to  see  that 
there  Is  some  kind  of  "primary  progression" 
at  work  here,  and  we  must  do  some  serious 
thinking  about  the  reform  of  the  present  In- 
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consistent  system  before  we  rush  ahead  and 
add  still  more  to  it. 

What  we  have  now  amounts  to  twenty- 
four  different  sets  of  rules,  players,  and 
stakes.  But  what  can  the  candidate  do  but 
play  when  they  are  the  only  games  In  town. 

Another  crucial  area  of  our  electoral 
mechanism  is  voter  registration.  I  know  that 
this  Is  of  particular  Interest  and  concern 
to  this  audience.  Here  again,  however,  our 
system  has  become  crotchety  and  unrespon- 
sive, especially  In  terms  of  the  great  new 
constituencies  of  young  people,  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  blacks,  and  women. 

As  with  primaries,  th«  inconsistencies  of 
voter  registration  are  confusing  and  over- 
whelming. If  you  go  out  to  register  nere  in 
Missouri,  for  example,  you  will  find  :hat 
while  registration  is  not  required  in  rural 
areas,  some  counties  have  permanent  regis- 
tration, some  have  periodic  registration,  and 
some  have  none  at  all;  while  In  cities  of 
10,000  or  more,  registration  exists  and  is 
permanent. 

If  your  area  has  It,  It  closes  28  days  be- 
fore the  primary,  and  depending  upon  the 
local  election  officials  you  may  or  may  not 
be  able  to  register  in  your  precinct  as  well 
as  at  a  central  office,  and  you  may  or  may 
not  be  able  to  register  on  evenings  or  Sat- 
urdays. If  the  registration  Is  required  and 
Is  not  permanent,  you  wlH  generally  lose  it 
unless  you  vote  every  foui-  years. 

Again  at  the  discretion  of  local  officials, 
citizens  may  be  deputized  to  register  voters, 
and  an  official  canvass  is  suposed  to  be 
made  no  more  than  twenty  days  before  the 
election  to  purge  outdated  voting  lists.  Klec- 
tlon  day  will  be  a  holiday  with  no  liquor 
sold  during  voting  hours,  and  depending 
upon  where  you  vote,  you  may  have  a  ma- 
chine or  a  paper  ballot. 

Now  one  thing  can  be  said  for  sure:  this 
exact  list  of  voting  characteristics  and  quali- 
fications would  not  be  duplicated  in  any  one 
of  the  other  states  or  territories.  They  aie 
all  totally  different  in  provision,  and  equal 
only  In  their  confusion.  If  you  believe  in  posi- 
tive thinking,  I  guess  that  you  could  see 
some  merit  in  the  fact  that  in  North  Da- 
kota there  is  no  registration  at  all,  nor  are 
there  any  state  wide  provisions  for  checking 
vote  frauds. 

So  we  have  a  daunting,  demanding  dis- 
parity of  complicated  rules  and  regulations 
for  registration.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
many  votes  are  wasted,  voided,  or  fixed 
amidst  this  confusion,  especially  when  the 
different — and  In  some  cases  exotic — forms 
of  ballots  in  different  areas  are  taken  into 
account. 

In  some  Jurisdictions,  people  have  been 
able  to  vote  a  whole  straight  party  ticket 
under  a  symbol — like  a  rooster  or  a  lightning 
bolt  or  a  camel — rather  than  for  a  partlcvilar 
set  of  candidates. 

While  many  people  today  say  that  in- 
dividual votes  cannot  make  any  difference, 
it  Is  In  fact  fair  to  say  that  with  the  unit 
rule  In  the  Electoral  College,  individual 
votes  per  precinct  do  literally  win  or  lose 
our  modern  Russian  roulette  elections. 

As  Tom  Wicker  of  The  New  York  Times 
wrote  In  1968  about  the  1960  Keimedy-Nlxon 
election : 

"All  history  books  record  that  Kennedy 
received  303  electoral  votes  to  219  for 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  But  electoral  votes  are 
determined  by  the  popular  votes  .  .  .  and 
in  1960,  a  shift  of  only  4,480  popular  votes 
from  Kennedy  to  Nixon  In  Illinois,  where 
there  were  highly  plausible  charges  of  fraud, 
and  4,491  In  Missouri,  would  have  given 
neither  man  an  electoral  majority  and 
thrown  the  decision  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  an  additional  1,148  votes 
had  been  counted  for  Nixon  in  New  Mexico, 
58  In  Hawaii,  and  1,247  In  Nevada,  he  would 
have  won  an  ourlght  majority  In  the  elec- 
toral college. 


"Any  experienced  reporter  at  politician 
knows  that  few  votes  can  easily  be  "swung" 
In  any  state  by  fraud  or  honest  error." 

In  1960,  In  the  50th  Precinct  of  Chicago's 
2nd  Ward,  there  were  22  legitimate  voters,  82 
applications  for  ballots,  and  77  recorded 
votes  cast.  And  in  Precinct  27  of  Anglla 
County,  Texas,  there  were  86  voters  who 
turned  out  and  somehow  managed  to  cast 
171  votes  according  to  the  supervisor's  tally. 
In  Fannin  County.  Texas,  4.895  eligible 
voters  somehow  managed  to  cast  6,138  votes. 

Such  vagaries  may  appear  minor,  even 
humorous,  pecadilloes  in  terms  of  the  total 
national  vote,  but  when  a  plurality  of  one 
could  move  a  whole  state's  electoral  vote  into 
one  column  or  another,  there  is  compelling 
evidence,  it  seems  to  me,  for  bringing  some 
kind  of  reform  and  order  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

If  this  nation  had  been  able  to  have  an 
honest  recount  on  the  occasions  where  the 
popular  vote  was  challenged,  our  history 
might  have  been  different.  But  even  if  there 
was  no  question  of  fraud  Involved,  the  ar- 
chaic and  Inconsistent  state  laws  make  it 
simply  Impossible  in  America  today  to  have 
a  recount  for  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  Our  system  of  government  is 
based,  as  it  should  be,  upon  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  power  from  one  Administration  to  the 
next.  But  how  can  we  pretend  to  do  that 
when,  for  example,  an  Arkansas  law  provides 
that  a  Federal  recount  can  only  be  held  after 
an  affirmative  vote  of  the  state  legislature — 
which  does  not  meet  until  the  February  of 
the  year  following  the  election?  Are  we  to 
leave  the  White  House  vacant  or  a  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  in  doubt  because 
of  the  partisan  whims  of  a  one-party  state 
legislature? 

If  accountability  is  the  keystone  of  respon- 
sibility, then  our  registration,  balloting  sys- 
tems, and  state  recount  laws  conspire  to  limit 
the  voter's  Intelligent  and  properly  counted 
vote. 

The  recent  trend  In  American  politics 
away  from  the  large  majorities  of  the  Roose- 
velt and  Elsenhower  elections,  and  toward 
smaller  pluralities  of  votes  In  fields  which 
may  well  Include  strong  Third  Party  candi- 
dates as  a  permanent  fixture  for  some  time, 
has  made  It  Imperative  that  we  address  the 
whole  question  of  the  Electoral  College. 

Governor  George  Wallace's  candidacy  In 
the  1968  Presidential  election  prodded  much 
thinking  and  writing  about  Electoral  Col- 
lege reforms,  but  as  Is  too  often  the  way  with 
such  things,  once  the  crisis  failed  to  mate- 
rialize, a  comfortable  Inertia  returned. 

As  long  as  the  Electoral  College  remains 
as  It  Is,  however,  a  sword  of  Damocles  is 
hanging  over  the  head  of  American  popular 
democracy. 

Americans  today  do  not  actually  vote  di- 
rectly for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  for  a  number  of  Electors  who  get  to- 
gether after  the  popular  election,  certify  the 
results,  and  then  cast  their  electoral  votes 
for  President.  We  the  people  choose  the  elec- 
tors and  then  they  elect  our  President. 

The  first  structural  defect  of  the  Electoral 
College  system  is  the  "unit  rule."  Accord- 
ing to  the  unit  rule,  the  numerical  winner 
In  each  state  Is  credited  with  all  the  votes 
In  that  state,  even  those  that  were  cast 
against  him.  At  a  time  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Congress  and  the  Courts  have  made  one- 
person-one-vote  their  operative  axiom,  the 
unit  rule  in  the  Electoral  College  still  makes 
Presidential  elections  a  kind  of  winner-take- 
all  gamble. 

The  second  defect  of  the  Electoral  College 
system  Is  that  because  of  geographic  distri- 
bution. It. makes  possible  a  situation  where 
the  candidate  with  the  most  popular  votes 
receives  the  least  electoral  votes.  I  shud- 
der to  think  of  the  popular  discontent  and 
dismay  with  the  results  of  some  future  elec- 
tion in  which  the  popular  vote  winner  Is 


not  chosen  President  because  of  an  Electoral 
College  deficiency.  Our  whole  new  "Presi- 
dential constituency"  and  electorate  which 
has  grown  up  with  the  media  and  been  en- 
couraged by  the  Courts  and  the  Congress, 
might  literally  be  up  In  arms  at  such  a 
seemingly  paradoxical  and  Incomprehensible 
event. 

Another  defect  is  the  archaic  role  of  the 
"electors"  themselves.  At  best,  they  are  in- 
accurate rubber  stamps;  at  worst,  they  can 
be  spoiling  mavericks. 

Since  the  whole  system  is  inconsistent  and 
troublesome,  we  should  forestall  such  fu- 
ture tribulations  by  acting  now  to  bring  It 
Into  line  with  common  sense  and  the  com- 
mon experience  and  perception. 

The  sum  total  of  our  present  procedures 
for  getting  a  Presldftit  chosen,  elected,  and 
inaugurated,  is  pritty  bleak.  Somehow  we 
have  managed  to  nkiddle  through  so  far.  but 
as  the  electiojj.  of  1968  dramatically  under- 
scored, we  arrf  Uvlnaon  borrowed  time. 

3.    TH«    FtrrtTRE 

So  now  we  have  come  full  circle.  We  have 
survived  almost  200  ^ars  as  a  nation  by 
guess  and  by  God. 

With  almost  two  hiirdred  years  of  suc- 
cessful nationhood  under  our  national  belt, 
we  can  now,  we  must  now,  address  these 
very  basic  defects  In  our  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

The  problems  I  have  been  discussing  to- 
night have  been  the  subject  of  long  and 
sophisticated  discussion  and  debate.  There 
have  been  countless  proposals,  but  they 
have  dealt  with  the  problem  piecemeal.  If 
I  make  no  other  pqlpt  tonight.  It  Is  that 
the  election  of  our  President  must  be  a  uni- 
fied national  process;  a  single  procedure  em- 
braced by  Federal  law  from  registration  to 
Inauguration. 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  Federal  Uniform 
Elections  Law  which  would  address  across 
the  board  the  problems  of  primary  elections, 
voter  registration,  ballot  uniformity.  Con- 
gressional accountability,  and  Electoral  Col- 
lege reform. 

But  I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  Idea  of  a 
National  Presidential  Primary.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  the  way  to  reform  the  problems 
posed  by  twenty-four  primaries  In  1972  Is 
to  add  twenty-eight  more  for  1976.  In  effect, 
a  National  Primary  would  create  a  second 
and  equally  expensive  and  cumbersome  na- 
tional election  Just  three  months  before 
the  real  one  In  November.  Indeed.  If  the  re- 
sults of  the  national  primary  required  a 
run-off,  that  would  mean  a  third  national 
election;  and  that  is  Just  too  much  to  ask 
or  expect. 

At  the  same  time,  a  national  primary 
would  serve  to  eliminate  the  positive  aspects 
of  the  visibility  function  of  primaries.  I 
think  that  there  is  an  important  role  played 
by  primaries  In  getting  the  politicians  and 
the  Issues  out  among  the  people,  in  djfferent 
settings,  and  under  different  pressures. 

I  propose  a  system  of  Uniform  Federal 
Presidential  Preference  Primary  Elections  as 
part  of  the  Federal  Uniform  Law.  Such  Fed- 
erally-supported uniform  primaries  could 
run  in  sequence,  beginning  perhaps  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  March,  and  the  states  could 
opt  in  or  not  as  they  choose.  Candidates  too. 
would  enter  voluntarily,  and  contesting  one 
primary  would  not  require  contesting  any 
or  all  others  held  on  the  same  day.  No  one 
other  than  the  candidate  himself  would  have 
the  power  to  place  his  name  on  any  ballot, 
and  there  would  be  no  cross-over  voting  al- 
lowed from  party  to  party. 

Registration  for  the  uniform  primary  would 
be  the  same  as  that  for  the  general  election, 
which  would  be  simplified  and  streamlined, 
and  there  would  be  the  same  kind  of  simpli- 
fied uniform  ballot.  The  distribution  of  con- 
vention delegates  would  be  based  on  Congres- 
sional distribution,  and  the  delegates  chosen 
would   be  bound   to  cast   their   convention 
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ballots  in  a  manner  reflective  of  the  out- 
come of  the  popular  vote,  for,  say,  at  least 
two  ballots. 

It  would  be  a  positive  development  If  sev- 
eral primaries  were  eventually  held  on  the 
same  day  and  If  those  primaries  Included  a 
representative  national  cross-section  of 
states.  Probably  the  main  inducement  to  the 
states  to  Join  the  uniform  Federal  primary 
would  be  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  picking  up  a  big  chunk  of  the 
election  tab. 

Another  key  provision  in  the  Federal  Uni- 
form Election  Law  would  be  a  uniform  and 
streamlined  Federal  Ballot. 

The  Federal  Ballot  Arould  separate  the 
Presidential  Congressional  election  from  all 
the  other  state  and  constitutional  offices  up 
in  the  Presidential  year.  Voters  would  fill  In 
a  separate,  simple,  uniform  ballot  which 
would  be  cast  In  a  separate  box  or  machine 
under  Federal  authority  to  insure  the  hon- 
esty of  polling,  the  immediacy  of  Impound- 
ing and  counting,  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
counting the  votes  if  necessary. 

This  uniform  Federal  ballot  might  also 
have  a  very  Important  Impact  in  the  area 
of  Congressional  responsibility. 

As  David  Broder  has  pointed  out  in  his 
new  book.  The  Pariys  Over,  in  only  four  of 
the  26  elections  from  1900  until  1952  did  the 
Party  opposing  the  President  have  a  majority 
in  either  house  of  Congress.  But  In  5  of  the 
10  elections  since  Eisenhower  was  elected  in 
1952.  the  voters  have  sent  opposition  ma- 
jorities to  bo  t/i  houses  of  Congress. 

The  early  days  of  a  new  administration 
should  be  the  time  of  great  and  purposeful 
accomplishment  under  the  Impetus  of  the 
recent  national  mandate.  I  am  confident  that 
by  Including  Congressional  offices  on  the 
Uniform  ballot,  we  would  add  to  the  cohesion 
and  responsiveness  of  our  entire  system,  as 
every  voter  would  be  able  to  see — quite  lit- 
erally, to  see  on  his  uniform  ballot — the  pat- 
tern and  relation  between  the  Federal  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches. 

The  uniform  Federal  ballot  would  also 
cover  an  important  question  which  I  am  not 
certain  was  really  addressed  in  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  Invalidating  the  30- 
day  residency  requirement  for  voting  for 
Federal  officials.  That  is  the  question  of 
absentee  or  floating  constituency  voting  on 
local  Issues.  I  personally  believe  that  local 
jurisdictions  should  be  able,  within  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  to  set  some  reason- 
able requirements  for  voting  on  Issues  and 
candidates  of  concern  only  to  the  local  com- 
munity. I  do  not  think  that  local  taxpayers, 
life-long  residents,  should  have  to  live  out 
their  lives  paying  off  debts  Incurred  or 
pledges  made  by  voters  who  will  move  on  and 
win  not  have  to  live  with  the  effect  of  their 
actions. 

Every  American  should  be  able  to  cast  that 
Federal  ballot  wherever  he  or  she  Is — in 
school.  In  the  military,  or  simply  traveling 
In  America  or  around  the  world.  I  think  that 
the  separate  and  uniform  Federal  ballot 
could  solve  this  problem  very  neatly  and 
conclusively. 

The  Federal  Uniform  Election  Law  would 
also  Include  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
Electoral  College  as  It  has  existed  for  the 
last  century.  This  would  require  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  to  modify  the  Electoral 
College  itself  while  keeping  the  electoral 
system  as  an  auttMnatlc  counting  device.  As 
at  present,  each  state  would  be  entitled  to 
a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  Its  rep- 
resentation In  Congress. 

Each  candidate  would  be  credited  with  ex- 
actly the  same  proportion  of  the  electoral 
votes  as  he  received  popular  votes,  and  the 
person  with  the  greatest  number  would  be 
President. 

Under  this  kind  of  a  procedure,  every 
American  would  have  an  active  voice  in 
choosing  his  or  her  President  instead  of  the 
mere  expression  of  preference  they  have  right 
now.   Under  this  new  proposal,  each  vote 


would  count  for  the  candidate  the  voter 
voted  for,  and  not,  as  now  happens,  for  the 
man  he  opposed. 

The  problems  are  great,  but  they  are  not 
insurmountable;  they  are  daunting  but  they 
should  not  be  depressing. 

What  fa  depressing  to  me,  however,  is  the 
apparent  lack  of  interest  or  concern  on  the 
part  of  90  many  Americans  about  their  nation 
or  Its  leadership.  The  latest  Gallup  Poll  shows 
that  voting  registration  has  not  Increased 
measiirably  during  the  Ave  months  since  the 
last  survey,  and  as  of  March  1st,  1972,  40  mil- 
lion eligible  Americans  over  the  age  of  18 
years  have  still  not  registered  to  vote.  Leas 
than  half  of  the  eligible  voters  under  30  years 
of  age  are  registered. 

This  may  partly  be  the  fatilt  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  which  have  failed  In  too  many 
cases,  and  especially  In  the  cases  of  the  new 
constituencies  I  have  been  talking  about,  to 
make  themselves  meaningful  or  relevant.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  Federal 
Uniform  Election  Law  I  have  proposed  would 
bo  to  restore  the  vitality  and  Integrity  of  the 
political  pcu^les  by  forcing  them  to  reorganize 
and  become  responsive  If  they  still  want  to 
attract  the  American  voter  to  their  ranks. 
Well,  we  have  covered  a  lot  of  grotind  to- 
gether tonight:  from  1787  to  1972— and  be- 
yond. 

But  we  have  had  one  sure  and  certain 
focus:  the  vote. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  In  the  Illinois 
primary  croas-over  vote  case  I  mentioned 
earlier.  Judge  Abraham  Lincoln  Marovltz 
affirmed  that: 

"Indisputably  the  right  to  vote  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  democratic  process  and  Is 
a  fundamental  element  In  the  principles  by 
which  this  Nation  Is  governed.  Although  the 
manifestation  of  this  right  has  gone  through 
vast  political,  social,  demographic  and  geo- 
graphic transformations  over  the  years  as- 
siunlng  the  various  shapes  and  forms  suitable 
to  the  practicalities  and  exigencies  of  a  [>ar- 
tlcular  era,  Its  essential  core  stripped  of  his- 
torical and  periodical  gloss — the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  choose  freely  without  governmen- 
tal Interference — has  always  remained  the 
same." 

Perhaps  because  they  are  so  familiar  to  us, 
we  take  our  electoral  Institutions  for  granted. 
But  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  English 
writer  and  economist  John  Bright  expressed 
an  envy  which  can  stUl  be  heard  around  the 
world.  Bright  wrote  that: 

"We  know  what  an  election  Is  In  the 
United  States  for  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic. .  .  Every  four  years  there  springs  from 
the  vote  created  by  the  whole  pe<^le  a  Presi- 
dent over  that  great  nation.  I  think  the 
whole  world  offers  no  finer  object  of  ambition 
on  the  political  stage  on  which  men  are  per- 
mitted to  move.  You  may  point.  If  you 
will,  to  hereditary  rulers,  to  crowns  coming 
down  through  successive  generations  of  the 
same  family,  to  thrones  based  on  prescription 
and  conquest,  to  sceptres  wielded  over  vet- 
eran legions  and  subject  realms — but  to  my 
mind  there  Is  nothing  more  worthy  of  rev- 
erence and  obedience,  and  nothing  more 
sacred,  than  the  authority  of  the  freely 
chosen  magistrate  of  a  great  and  free  people: 
and  If  there  be  on  earth  and  amongst  men 
any  divine  right  to  govern,  surely  It  rests  wtth 
a  ruler  so  chosen  and  appointed." 

I  wonder  whether  an  astute  observer  such 
as  John  Bright  would  be  able  to  write  with 
such  conviction  today  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  great 
trouble  In  America  unless  we  face  the  fact 
that  the  most  basic  of  our  national  Institu- 
tions Is  no  longer  working  for  America  In 
the  last  third  of  the  20th  century. 

We  have  labored  and  sacrificed  Imperfectly 
but  nobly  to  achieve  a  universal  suffrage.  But 
now  that  all  Americans  can  vote,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  discover  that  the  vote  Itself  does 
not  do  what  we  want  It  to  do. 
It  has  fallen  to  our  generation  to  confront 


the  sobering  fact  that  the  struggle  to  achieve 
a  meaningful  representative  government  Is 
an  unending  one. 

We  do  have  a  long  way  to  go.  And  the 
place  to  start  Is  right  here  right  now.  We  all 
have  to  work  at  our  Institutions  If  they  are 
going  to  work  for  us.  And  we  have  to  make 
everyone's  vote  mean  something  or  else  no- 
one's  vote  will  mean  anything. 

We  should  make  our  leaders  .  .  .  and  our 
candidates  .  .  .  and  otir  friends  talk  and 
think  about  making  the  necessary  reforms  In 
our  electoral  system  and  mechanism.  No  is- 
sue Is  more  timely  or  important;  Indeed,  no 
Issue  Is  more  urgent. 

The  first  step  Is  to  recognize  and  define 
the  problem.  I  hope  that  my  remarks  here 
tonight  may  have  done  some  good  In  that 
direction. 

The  second  and  most  Important  step  Is  to 
make  a  commitment  to  solving  the  problem. 
And  unless  we  all  do  that — and  do  It  soon — 
we  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  heritage  or  the 
faith  of  our  fathers.  And,  Indeed,  we  may 
not  keep  them  much  longer. 

As  one  observer  has  aptly  noted: 
"A  nation  Is  never  finished. 
You  can't  build  It  and  then  leave  It  stand- 
ing as  the  pharoahs  did  the  pyramids. 
It  has  to  be  recreated  in  each  generation  by 

believing,  caring  men  and  women. 
It  Is  now  our  turn. 
If  we  don't  believe  or  care,   nothing  can 

save  the  nation. 
If  we  do  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop 
us." 


ITT'S  ACTTIVmES  IN  CHILE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
30  I  sent  to  Acting  Attorney  General 
Kleindienst  a  letter  requesting  informa- 
tion on  the  steps  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  taking  to  determine  whether 
or  not  ITT'S  activities  in  Chile,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  documents  released  by 
Columnist  Jack  Anderson,  violate  sec- 
tions 953  and  956  of  the  title  18  of  the 
U.S.  criminal  code.  I  believe  that  other 
Senators  will  be  interested  in  the  back- 
groimd  of  this  issue.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  30,  1972. 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Kleindienst, 
Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  U.S..  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Actino  Attorney  General:  In 
reviewing  ITT  documents  relating  to  Its  In- 
vestments in  Chile,  I  am  concerned  that  ITT 
may  be  In  violation  of  the  TJS.  criminal  code. 
Title  18,  sections  953  and  956.  These  statutes 
provide  for  penalties  up  to  3  years  in  prison, 
monetary  fines  or  both. 

Section  953  concerns  private  correspond- 
ence with  foreign  governments.  It  states: 
"Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
he  may  be,  who  without  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  Indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  correspondence 
or  Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government 
or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent 
to  Influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof.  In  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both." 

In  the  ITT  memoranda  which  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  has  obtained  and  now  re- 
leased, it  is  not  clear  that  ITT  did  carry  out 
correspondence  with  a  foreign  government  or 
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its  agents  with  the  intent  to  defeat  "the 
measures  of  the  United  States."  But  the  tone 
of  the  memoranda  strongly  suggest  that  this 
could  have  happened  and  that  the  piupose 
was  to  influence  political  events  in  Chile. 
If  so,  this  attempt  to  Interfere  In  Chilean 
affairs  was  taking  place  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  was  declaring  publicly  and  repeatedly 
that  it  remained  neutral  with  respect  to  In- 
ternal political  developments  in  Chile.  In 
short,  ITT  appears  to  have  been  working 
against  a  clearly  enunciated  diplomatic 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Section  956  states:  "If  two  or  more  persons 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
conspire  to  Injure  or  destroy  speclflc  property 
situated  within  a  foreign  country  and  be- 
longing to  a  foreign  government  or  to  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  with  which  the 
United  States  Is  at  peace,  or  any  railroad, 
canal  bridge,  or  other  public  utility  so  situ- 
ated, and  if  one  or  more  such  persons  com- 
mits an  act  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  each  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
spiracy shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years  or 
both." 

An  irr  memorandum  dated  September 
14,  1970,  states  that  ITT  had  been  "trying 
unsuccessfully  to  get  other  American  com- 
panies aroused  over  the  fate  of  their  Invest- 
ments, and  Join  us  (ITT)  In  pre-election 
efforts."  A  memorandum  dated  October  9, 
'  1970,  confirms  that  such  plans  were  serious 
when  it  notes  that  "practically  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  trying  to  get  American 
business  to  cooperate  in  some  way  so  as  to 
bring  on  economic  chaos." 

No  specific  property  Is  mentioned  in  the 
memoranda  but  in  their  plans  to  "create 
economic  chaos,"  ITT  officials  surely  had 
specific  targets  In  mind.  In  particular,  full 
investigation  might  disclose  what  ITT 
planned  to  do  to  "injure  or  destroy"  its  own 
properties  in  Chile,  which  are  a  public  utility 
as  mentioned  In  Section  956,  with  a  view  to 
creating  "economic  chaos."  That  there  may 
have  been  a  "conspiracy"  reaching  all  the 
way  to  the  office  of  the  ITT  President  Is  sug- 
gested In  virtually  every  memorandum  re- 
leased by  columnist  Anderson. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  wish  urgently 
to  request  Information  on  the  precise  steps 
which  the  Justice  Department  has  taken  to 
determine  whether  or  not  ITT  has  broken  the 
law.  As  chief  legal  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government,  you  will  agree  that  respect  for 
the  law  Is  only  upheld  when  our  citizens  be- 
lieve that  the  rich  and  the  powerful  must 
bow  to  It  as  well  as  the  poor  and  helpless. 

It  will  reassure  our  citizens  If  they  see 
that  the  political  dispute  over  ITT's  activities 
within  the  United  States  notwithstanding, 
the  Jusice  Deparment  is  moving  vigorously 
to  determine  whether  ITT  has  broken  the  law 
in  its  activities  abroad. 
I  look  forward  to  your  early  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 


RADIO  LIBERTY 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sunday 
Washington  Post  published  an  interest- 
ing letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  It  was  not 
a  letter  to  the  editor.  It  was  a  letter  from 
a  distinguished  journalist,  Chalmers 
Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts  makes  the  point,  quoting 
Nobel  Prize  winning  Soviet  writer,  Alex- 
ander I.  Solzhenitsyn,  that  "if  we  learn 
anything  about  events  in  our  country,  it 
is  from  there,"  meaning  Radio  Liberty. 

Mr.  President,  this  quotation  and  the 
entire  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  For- 


eign Relations  Committee  emphasizes  for 
each  of  us  in  this  Chamber  the  need  to 
continue  financing  Radio  Liberty  because 
of  its  successful  contact  with  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Letter  to   Fulbricht:    Is   Radio   Liberty    a 

Cold  War  Relic? 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbricht, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
The  Capitol,  Washington. 

Dear  Bill  :  I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  are 
persevering  in  your  efforts  to  sink  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  "remnants  of  the  Cold  War." 
What  causes  me  to  write  you  this  open  let- 
ter Is  Robert  Kaiser's  recent  interview  in 
Moscow  with  Alexander  I.  Solzhenitsyn,  the 
Nobel  Prize  winning  Soviet  writer. 

I  was  intrigued  by  this  paragraph  In  Kai- 
ser's account  of  the  Interview  and  I  wonder 
if  you  spotted  it : 

"He  criticized  the  Soviet  press  for  its  lack 
of  fairness  and  completeness,  and  had  a  good 
word  for  Radio  Liberty,  the  station  financed 
by  the  U.S.  government  which  broadcasts  in 
Rxisslan  from  West  Germany.  'If  we  learn 
anything  about  events  in  our  own  country,' 
he  said,  "It's  from  there.'  " 

There  are  a  number  of  passages  in  the 
partial  text  of  the  Interview,  as  printed  in 
The  Wfcslilngton  Post,  that  also  should  in- 
terest you.  For  Instance,  Solzhenitsyn  said 
that  "you  Westerners  cannot  Imagine  my 
situation."  And:  "No  one  dares  to  stcmd  up 
and  object  to  a  party  propagandist,  because 
if  he  does,  the  next  day  he  may  lose  his 
job  and  even  his  freedom."  And:  "In  general, 
in  our  coimtry  we  seem  to  bait  people  not 
with  arguments,  but  with  the  most  primitive 
labels,  the  coarsest  names,  and  also  the  sim- 
plest, designed,  as  they  say,  to  arouse  the  fury 
of  the  masses."  And.  finally:  "It  really  never 
occurs  to  them  [those  directing  the  cam- 
paign against  Solzhenitsyn]  that  a  writer  who 
thinks  differently  from  the  majority  of  soci- 
ety represents  an  asset  to  that  society,  and 
not  a  disgrace  or  a  defect." 

The  day  this  Interview  was  printed  you 
were  quoted  as  saying  your  committee  in- 
tends to  have  hearings  covering  "the  critical 
early  period  of  the  Cold  War"  In  order  to 
get  at  the  origins  of  American  Involvement 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  A  great  deal  of  material 
is  now  on  the  public  record  and  It  can  serve 
a  useful  purpose  to  go  back  and  examine 
It  with  perspective.  You  may  have  noted 
that  Solzhenitsyn  also  is  trying  to  do  some 
historical  research,  into  Russian  history,  but 
that  he  had  been  blocked  from  many  docu- 
ments and  sources  and  that  he  complained 
in  the  interview  that  his  defamers  "refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  complexity  and  richness 
of  history  in  its  diversity." 

It  seems  to  me,  BlU,  that  you  and  he  are 
both  trying  to  probe  the  origins  of  national 
attitudes  though  from  different  perspectives 
and  that  that  Is  all  to  the  good.  Fortunately, 
as  the  Interview  shows.  It  Is  much  easier  for 
you  to  do  than  It  Is  for  him.  He  has  no  con- 
gressional committee  to  help,  for  one  thing. 
In  terms  of  contemporary  affairs  and  their 
bearing  on  future  problems  in  Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations  he  must  depend  on  word  of 
mouth,  underground  publications  and  Radio 
Liberty.  But  you  want  to  deprive  him  of 
Radio  Liberty  and  deprive  others  like  him 
In  Eastern  Europe  of  what  they  likewise 
can  learn  of  their  own  nations  from  Radio 
Free  Europe. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  you  believe  the 
Cold  War  is  over  or  at  least  is  an  anachro- 
nism. But  wishing  does  not  make  it  true. 
What  Solzhenitsyn  says  to  me  is  that  he  Is 
caught  up  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Inter- 


nal part  of  Moscow's  own  Cold  War  attitude. 
The  worst  phase  of  the  American  version 
of  the  Cold  War  was  the  period  of  McCarthy- 
Ism  and  Solzhenitsyn  seems  to  be  fighting  a 
Kremlin  version  of  McCarthyism. 

You  may  respond  that  what  goes  on  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union  is  none  of  our  business; 
let  Solzhenitsyn  fight  his  own  battles.  He  is 
doing  that,  of  course,  but  why  deny  him 
the  help  of  the  American  radio  stations? 
Many  Am?rlcan8  are  exercised  about  the 
Soviet  government's  treatment  of  its  Jews 
and  of  Its  many  other  minorities.  This  seems 
to  me  a  valid  concern  and  the  evidence  is 
that  the  expressions  of  such  concern,  short 
of  the  extremists  here  who  carry  it  to  the 
point  of  violence,  have  had  an  effect  on 
Soviet  policies. 

That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  Cold 
War  exercise  but  rather  a  valid  expression 
of  human  concern  for  mankind  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  You  object  that  such  con- 
cern has  turned  the  United  States  Into  the 
world's  policeman  and  led  us  Into  Vietnam, 
the  Dominican  venture  and  so  on.  But  isn't 
that  because  we  failed  to  draw  a  sensible 
line,  that  we  crossed  over  from  the  mental 
to  the  physical  form  of  activity? 

I  don't  have  much  faith  in  the  theory 
that  American  and  Soviet  policies  are  mov- 
ing toward  convergence.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  think  that  what  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton do  affects  the  other's  actions.  Internally 
as  well  as  externally,  to  some  degree. 

There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  Solzhenitsyn 
Interview  that  seems  to  express  your  own 
philosophy : 

The  study  of  Rtisslan  history,  which  has 
now  led  me  back  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  has  shown  me  how  valuable  peace- 
ful outlets  are  for  a  country,  and  how  im- 
portant It  Is  that  authority — no  matter  how 
autocratic  and  unlimited — should  listen, 
with  good  will  to  society,  and  that  society 
should  assume  the  real  position  of  power; 
how  Important  It  would  be  to  have  righteous- 
ness, not  strength  and  violence,  guide  the 
country." 

Isn't  this  what  you,  too,  are  working  for? 
The  Iron  Curtain  of  Churchill's  time  may 
be  shot  full  of  holes  but  it  has  not  dis- 
appeared. The  Cold  War  has  been  mitigated 
but  It  is  not  ended.  How  many  Russians 
come  here  as  Pulbrlght  fellows?  How  many 
Americans  study  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

I  have  been  a  long-time  believer  in  East- 
West  contacts,  as  you  have.  I  cannot  see  the 
logic  of  jova  wanting  to  end  the  contact 
provided  by  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe.  They  are  not  calling  for  revolution; 
we  are  long  since  past  John  Foster  Dulles' 
"liberation."  But  they  do  provide  contact, 
as  Solzhenitsyn  Is  my  witness. 

Chalmers  M.  Roberts. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  GOV.  JOHN  S. 
BATTLE.  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
John  S.  Battle,  former  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

Governor  Battle  served  his  State  and 
Nation  with  distinction,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly instrumental  in  improving  the 
quality  of  education  in  Virginia  at  a  time 
when  southern  schools  were  going 
through  a  period  of  social  and  economic 
crisis. 

John  Battle  was  Governor  of  Virginia 
during  the  time  that  I  served  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  became 
my  pleasure  to  get  to  know  Governor 
Battle  and  to  work  with  him  on  matters 
affecting  our  States  and  region  and  at 
Governors'  conferences. 

Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  In  extending 
our  sympathies  to  the  Battle  family. 
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BANGLADESH 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  today  in 
many  newspapers  there  are  reports  of 
an  impending  food  crisis  in  the  new  na- 
tion of  Bangladesh.  This  is  yet  another 
example  of  the  callous  and  indefensible 
policy  which  the  United  States  has  fol- 
lowed in  South  Asia  since  March  1971. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  re- 
port of  March  30,  the  $350  million 
pledged  to  the  U.N.  operation  so  far — the 
appeal  for  this  year  is  for  about  $600 
million — the  U.S.  has  offered  about  $100 
million,  but  almost  none  of  this,  which 
includes  $60  million  in  food,  has  arrived. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  Congress 
must  continue  to  read  such  reports  in 
the  press.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  con- 
tinued delays  in  the  delivery  of  U.S.  sup- 
plies to  Bangladesh.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment seems  able  to  assure  the  supply 
pipeline  for  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Why  cannot  it  operate  with  similar  effi- 
ciency in  a  relief  effort  to  feed  hungry 
people?  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
should  fall  silent  until  an  answer  is 
provided. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30,  1972) 

With  Economy  in  RmNS,  Bangladesh  Faces 

Food  Crisis 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Dacca,  Bangladesh,  March  29. — As  a  col- 
umn of  horsecarts  carrying  bagged  rice  plods 
along  a  dirt  track  on  the  edge  of  Farldpur, 
ragged  children  scramble  in  the  dust  for  a 
few  kernels  that  have  escaped  from  a  hole  In 
a  bag. 

In  KhvUna  20  United  Nations  relief  trucks 
sit  Idle  outside  a  Oovernment  office — either 
for  lack  of  anything  to  carry  or  because  the 
Oovernment  cannot  pay  for  drivers  and 
maintenance  crews. 

Disturbances — some  observers  have  called 
them  small  riots — have  broken  out  In  several 
areas  where  shortages  of  rice  and  wheat  have 
driven  prices  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but 
the  well-to-do. 

Many  factories,  shops  and  businesses  have 
not  reopened  since  the  December  war  and  un- 
employment has  rocketed.  Beggars  are  multi- 
plying at  an  unusual  rate  as  the  rvu-al  poor 
pour  into  the  cities  in  the  futile  hope  of  find- 
ing work  or  at  least  a  subsistence  dole  of  food. 

A   FLATTENED  ECONOMY 

In  short,  the  food  situation  and  the  eco- 
nomic picture  In  general  are  bleak  and  wors- 
ening in  the  new  Bengali  nation  of  Bangla- 
desh, formerly  East  Pakistan,  which  won  in- 
dependence from  Pakistan  after  an  eight- 
month  guerrilla  struggle  and  a  two-week  In- 
dian-Pakistani war  that  destroyed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homes,  damaged  most  roads 
and  bridges  and  left  the  economy  flattened. 

Just  about  everything  Is  wrecked,  and  try- 
ing to  repair  the  wreckage  is  like  trying  to 
plug  a  sieve. 

By  Western  standards  the  situation  seems 
desperate  and  to  some  newcomers  hopeless. 
Even  by  Bengali  standards  it  is  a  serious 
crisis.  Long-time  Western  relief  workers — al- 
ways reluctant  to  predict  famine  or  other 
cataclysms  In  a  land  where  the  resilient  Ben- 
galls  have  survived  chronic  floods,  epidemics, 
tidal  waves  and,  lately,  widespread  slaughter 
and  a  civil  war — are  nevertheless  describing 
the  situation  as  dangerous. 

"Even  the  most  inventive  and  most  resilient 
destitute  people,"  Tonl  Hagen,  the  Swiss  who 
heads  the  United  Nations  relief  operation. 


wrote  In  a  recent  report,  "have  no  chance  to 
survive  if  they  are  not  given  a  minimum 
standby  to  start  virtth." 

The  United  Nations  relief  effort,  the  largest 
ever  attempted,  has  not  really  gotten  off  the 
ground. 

MONEY   JUST  ONE  PROBLEM 

One  big  reason  Is  lack  of  money,  but  there 
are  others:  appalling  bureaucratic  delays  in 
both  the  Government  and  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York;  corruption;  the 
failure  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  myriad  of  foreign  private  relief 
agencies  to  coordinate  their  programs.  Confu- 
sion and  Inflghting  are  rife. 

"The  Prime  Minister  has  asked  how  long 
this  mess  is  going  to  continue,"  a  Govern- 
ment official  told  a  meeting  of  relief  agencies 
earlier  this  month,  referring  to  Sheik  Mujibur 
Rahman. 

With  things  gone  sour,  at  least  so  far, 
everyone  is  blaming  everyone  else — and  there 
Is  some  truth  in  all  the  charges. 

The  private  agencies,  most  of  which  have 
meager  funds  and  can  undertake  only  small 
projects,  say  the  United  Nations  is  inefficient 
and  incompetent.  United  Nations  officials, 
hamstrung  by  their  slow-moving  bureauracy 
in  New  York,  say  the  private  agencies  have 
a  "short-timer"  relief  mentality — Just  dump- 
ing charity  goods  here  and  moving  on  to  the 
next  disaster  without  addressing  themselves 
to  the  real  problem,  which  Is  rehabilitating 
the  economy  and  the  people. 

And  the  Bangladesh  Government,  Itself 
debilitated  by  confusion  and  delay,  accuses 
them  all  on  occasion  of  acting  like  sovereign 
flefdoms  and  not  consulting  on  their  activi- 
ties. 

GOVERNMENT   GETS    BLAME 

The  Government  says  further  that  the 
wide  publicity  surrounding  the  private  £igen- 
cies  has  "led  people  to  believe  that  if  ade- 
quate relief  was  not  reaching  them,  this  must 
somehow  be  the  fault  of  the  Government." 

So  far  the  Government  has  conveyed  no 
sense  of  urgency  or  crisis  to  the  people.  There 
are  no  signs  of  mobilization  for  what  may  be 
a  famine  emergency — no  efforts  to  comman- 
deer river  boats  and  vehicles,  no  campaign  in 
the  Interior  to  organize  the  conveys  of  bul- 
lock carts  and  coolie  crews  that  will  be  the 
only  means  of  moving  the  food  In  remote 
areas  when  the  rains  come. 

"Any  foreigner  who  visits  Dacca."  a  dis- 
gusted Bengali  official  commented,  "would 
not  have  the  faintest  notion  that  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  what  amounts  to  a  wartime 
emergency.  The  hotels  are  full,  the  girls  are 
dancing,  the  movie  houses  are  thriving,  peo- 
ple are  politicking  and  the  Government  has 
imposed  no  special  taxes  or  Issued  any  spe- 
cial orders." 

Observers  who  are  not  quite  so  pessimistic 
point  out  that  the  Government  is  really  less 
than  three  months  old — dating  from  Sheik 
Mujib's  return  Jan.  10  after  more  than  nine 
months  in  West  Pakistani  prisons — and  that 
it  Is  too  soon  to  make  any  definitive  Judg- 
ments. 

The  conventional  wisdom  about  the  food 
situation — in  Washington,  for  example — is 
the  problem  is  not  so  much  getting  supplies 
to  Bangladesh  as  It  is  distributing  them  to 
the  interior.  Experts  here  agree  with  this,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  note  that  for  the  mo- 
ment there  is  virually  no  food  in  the  ports 
to  distribute. 

BIG    FOOD    GAP    FORESEEN 

With  the  food  gap  for  this  year  estimated 
at  two  million  tons  or  more,  less  than  100,000 
tons  of  food  grains  have  been  brought  in 
through  the  United  Nations  program  so  far, 
and  the  next  substantial  shipment — 66,000 
tons — is  not  due  until  the  last  half  of  May. 

"The  dangerous  time  Is  the  next  six  weeks, 
before  the  food  begins  to  arrive,"  a  food  ex- 
pert here  said.  "Stocks  are  very  low  and  the 
rice  price  Is  getting  dangerously  high.  In 
many  cases  It  has  doubled.  People  can't  af- 


ford It.  There  could  be  trouble,  maybe  riots, 
and  this  could  have  political  implications." 

Of  the  $350-mmion  pledged  to  the  United 
Nations  operation  so  far — the  appeal  for 
this  year  is  about  $600-mllllon — the  United 
States  has  offered  about  $100-milllon,  but 
almost  none  of  this,  which  includes  nearly 
$60-million  in  food,  has  arrived. 

Many  Bengalis  and  some  foreigners  con- 
tend that  the  relief  situation  would  not  be 
half  so  bad  if  the  United  States— the  only 
country,  they  feel,  with  the  resources  to 
make  a  real  dent— had  moved  in  sooner. 
They  feel  that  President  Nixon  allowed  his 
foreign  policy  to  get  In  the  way  of  a  humani- 
tarian relief  effort.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion adopted  an  anti-India  pro-Pakistan  pol- 
icy during  the  Bangladesh  struggle,  and  It 
has  still  not  recognized  the  new  nation  of 
about  75  million. 

INDIA    holds    the   KEY 

The  Russians,  though  their  relief  com- 
mitment is  much  smaller,  have  moved  in 
quickly  to  take  advantage  of  the  poltical 
vacuum.  They  got  a  salvage  contract  to  clear 
mines  and  sunken  hulks  from  the  China 
and  Chittagong  ports  which  some  observers 
think  will  give  them  a  naval  foothold  here. 
The  United  Nations  had  first  option  on  the 
contract,  but  when  headquarters  dragged  its 
feet  for  over  two  months,  the  Bangladesh 
Government  got  fed  up. 

Whatever  the  results  of  either  Western, 
or  Soviet  aid,  the  key  to  the  relief  crisis  for 
the  next  few  months  and  perhaps  longer  will 
be  India,  which  has  the  largest  stake  in 
keeping  Bangladesh  not  only  afloat  but 
reasonably  stable. 

Enjoying  a  food  surplus  for  the  first  time 
as  a  result  of  the  "green  revolution"  in 
wheat,  the  Indians  have  promised  to  pump 
at  least  500,000  tons  of  grain  into  Bangla- 
desh by  the  end  of  June. 

Yet  relief  officials  here  concede  that  even 
if  all  the  food  promised  by  India  and  the 
United  Nations  arrives  on  schedule,  there 
will  still  be  pockets  of  severe  shortage  and 
some  people  will  die— if  not  of  outright 
starvation  then  of  such  diseases  as  cholera 
and  pneumonia  as  a  consequence  of  hunger. 

Mr.  Hagen,  the  United  Nations  relief  offi- 
cial, whose  bluntness  about  the  situation 
has  brought  him  an  admonition  from  New 
York  to  stop  talking  with  the  press,  wrote  In 
a  widely  circulated  report  last  month: 

"The  situation  in  Bangladesh  Is  desperate. 
Practically  no  food  grains  are  In  the  pipeline. 
Entirely  Insufficient  measures  have  been 
taken  so  far  to  restore  the  transport  system. 
Blankets  wont  do.  Baby  food  won't  do.  Mid- 
wifery kits  won't  do.  Charity  won't  do.  Cash 
Is  required  for  employment  and  reconstruc- 
tion. Plain  cash." 


UNITED  STATES  TRAVELING  EX- 
HIBITS TO  SOVIET  UNION  AND 
EASTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  for  several  years  has  been 
sending  large  traveling  exhibits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  under 
the  cultural  exchanges  program.  These 
exhibits,  which  include  several  young 
bilingual  Americans  as  gmdes,  reach  ap- 
proximately a  million  Soviet  citizens 
every  2  years  and  provide  them  with  per- 
sonal contact  with  people  of  this  country. 

I  personally  visited  a  similar  exhibit 
in  Plovdiv,  Bulgaria,  in  1970,  on  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  had  the 
personal  experience  of  seeing  the  United 
States  reach  out  and  talk  through  Amer- 
ican guides  and  an  outstanding  exhibit 
to  the  people  of  Bulgaria — one  of  the  sev- 
eral coimtries  which  for  political  reasons 
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is  imable  to  have  the  natural,  easy,  free 
exchEinge  with  us  which  we  all  would 
favor.  My  own  personal  experience  con- 
vinces me  of  the  tremendous  value  of 
these  exhibits. 

Miss  Charlotte  Saikowski,  writing  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has  de- 
scribed our  latest  exhibit  now  in  Moscow 
on  Research  and  Development  in  the 
United  States  in  a  way  which  illustrates 
the  value  of  this  program  most  clearly. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss  Ssa- 
kowski's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Soviets  Enthusiastic  Over  U.S.  Exhibit 
(By  Charlotte  Saikowski ) 

Moscow. — The  youthful  American  with 
long  sideburns  and  moustache  was  surround- 
ed by  a  throng  of  Russians  like  some  matinee 
idol. 

"Olya,  It's  he,"  an  auburn-haired  girl  whis- 
pered In  excited  tones,  nudging  a  friend.  "It's 
Nikita  Barsky.  I  recognized  him  by  his  voice." 
The  girls  giggled  and  pressed  closer  into  the 
crowd. 

The  scene  at  the  American  research  and 
development  exhibit  at  Sokolnlkl  Park,  was 
vivid  proof  that  Russians  listen  to  the  Voice 
of  America,  for  Nikita  Barsky  is  a  broadcaster 
for  VOA  and  one  of  22  American  guides  work- 
ing at  the  fair.  Far  from  evidencing  any  hos- 
tility, crowds  burst  Into  knowing  smiles  when 
they  learn  who  he  Is. 

There  Is  enthusiasm  generally  for  the 
American  show,  which  Is  the  12th  to  be  held 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  an  anniversary  of 
sorts.  It  was  at  the  first  U.S.  exhibit  In  1959 
that  then  Vice-President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
and  Soviet  leader  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  made 
world  headlines  with  their  "kitchen  debate." 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  to  come  soon  to  Moscow  again, 
this  time  as  President.  And  while  It  Is  un- 
likely there  will  be  a  kitchen  debate  (no 
kitchen,  for  one  thing),  Americans  here 
wonder  If  the  "debater"  might  not  fly  to  Vol- 
gograd, where  the  exhibit  will  be  running 
during  his  Soviet  visit. 

In  any  case,  a  visit  to  Sokolnlkl  Park  pro- 
vides some  Insights  Into  how  Informed  Soviet 
citizens  have  or  have  not  become  in  the  in- 
tervening 13  years. 

True,  perhaps  80  percent  of  the  thousands 
of  questions  fired  at  the  Russian -speaking 
guides  still  concern  the  U.S.  standard  of  liv- 
ing. At  the  General  Electric  stand,  within  a 
few  short  minutes  one  hears  Russians  ask, 
"How  does  an  unemployed  worker  live?"  "Is 
he  allowed  to  keep  hU  car?"  "How  long  do 
benefits  last?"  "What  does  a  teacher  earn?" 
"What  do  you  pay  for  a  higher  education?" 

"How  much  does  a  chicken  cost?"  a  man 
asked. 

But  the  remaining  20  percent  disclose  a 
higher  level  of  sophistication  and  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  world  outside  than  In  1959, 
a  fact  probably  attributable  to  the  Khru- 
shchev thaw,  repeated  exhibits,  the  growing 
number  of  tourists,  and  foreign  broadcasts. 

It  Is  standard,  for  Instance,  to  hear:  "Why 
Is  Angela  Davis  being  persecuted?"  But  one 
knowledgeable  Russian  asked,  "We  under- 
stand that  Angela  Davis  belongs  to  the 
American  Communist  Party,  which  adheres  to 
the  Soviet  line.  Yet  she  Is  a  follower  of 
Marcuse  and  be  does  not  accept  the  Soviet 
position.  How  do  you  explain  that?" 

Levels  of  sophistication  vary  from  city  to 
city,  of  course.  In  Tbilisi,  the  Georgian  capi- 
tal where  the  exhibit  opened  in  January,  the 
questions  tended  to  be  simpler  and  focused 
on  the  gadgetry. 

"The  Georgians  seldom  asked  about  the 
United  States,"  says  Carolyn  Smith,  a  guide 
from  Washington,  D.C.  "Mostly  they  wanted 
to  know  about  the  products  and  what  they 
cost.  And  tell  them  about  the  Lincoln  Con- 


tinental and  they  were  ready  to  give  you 
rubles  for  it !" 

Not  surprisingly,  the  young  Americans  are 
getting  many  questions  about  the  President's 
visit  to  Peking,  which  clearly  overshadows 
his  upcoming  trip  here.  There  is  no  hiding 
Russians'  disappointment  that  the  Presi- 
dent win  not  have  touched  down  In  Moscow 
first,  and  their  suspicion  that  deals  were 
struck  In  Peking. 

Aside  from  the  popular  guides,  Miiscovltes 
are  enjoying  such  attractions  as  the  Unlvac 
93(X)  computer,  laser  devices,  consumer  ap- 
pliances, and  other  Items  In  the  exhibit. 
The  racy  Javelin,  one  of  three  cars  on  dis- 
play, has  been  stripped  of  its  windshield 
wipers  and  chrome  fittings — by  "zealous  sou- 
venlor  hunters,"  as  exhibit  officials  put  it. 

Except  for  a  few  posters  about  town,  the 
Soviet  Government  has  given  little  publicity 
to  the  exhibit.  Muscovites  hear  by  word  of 
mouth,  however.  Attendance  Is  strong,  and 
the  questions  keep  pouring  forth. 

"How  did  you  learn  Russian?"  a  stout, 
elderly  gentleman  asked  Nikita  Barsky. 

"A  little  m  the  kitchen,  a  little  at  the 
university,"  he  replied.  "You  see,  my  grand- 
parents were  from  Kiev  ..." 

A  smile  crept  over  the  faces  of  the  lis- 
teners. 


LICENSING  OF  VACCINES 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  March  30,  I  released  a  GAO 
report  concerning  the  licensing  and  reg- 
ulation of  vaccines  by  the  Division  of 
Biologies  Standards  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
report  revealed  that  the  Division  had  for 
years  permitted  many  ineffective  vac- 
cines to  remiiin  on  the  market  and  that 
it  had  allowed  manufacturers  to  sell 
millions  of  doses  of  subpotent  influenza 
vaccine. 

On  April  7  and  8,  two  articles  by 
Nicholas  Wade  in  Science  magazine  and 
by  Morton  Mintz  in  the  Washington  Post 
reported  that  a  committee  had  been 
formed  to  find  a  successor  to  the  present 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Biological 
Standards,  who  has  served  in  that  posi- 
tion since  1956.  Once  a  new  Director  has 
been  chosen,  he  will  reportedly  take  office 
immediately. 

If  these  reports  are  accurate,  HEW 
will  have  taken  an  important  first  step 
toward  the  development  of  a  vaccine  pro- 
gram that  adequately  protects  the  health 
of  the  American  people.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done,  however,  before  we 
can  have  such  a  program.  Just  as  no 
single  person  is  responsible  for  all  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Biologies  Standards,  no  single 
appointment  will  solve  them.  What  Is 
needed  is  a»thorough  and  critical  re- 
orientation dl  vaccine  regulation  so  that 
in  all  decisions  concern  for  public  health 
will  take  precedence  over  a  solicitude  for 
commercial  interests  or  a  bureaucrat's 
jurisdiction.  Structural  change  may  be 
needed  in  order  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization and  Government  Research, 
which  I  Chair,  has  before  it  legislation 
that  would  combine  the  functions  of  the 
Division  with  those  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  in  a  single  agency  re- 
sponsible for  regulation  of  all  drugs.  We 
are  trying  to  develop  an  organizational 
plan  that  will  best  promote  effective  vac- 
cine regulation.  In  addition,  creation  of 
an  independent    Consumer    Protection 


Agency,  as  provided  in  S.  1177  which 
I  am  sponsoring,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  the  protection  the 
public  receives  from  all  our  regulatory 
agencies. 

I  welcome  the  decision  to  give  the 
Division  of  Biologies  Standards  new 
leadership  and  I  hope  that  this  decision 
will  be  a  prelude  to  solving  the  multitude 
of  problems  that  this  agency  has  ex- 
perienced. Through  the  subcommittee,  I 
intend  to  monitor  HEW's  actions  in  this 
area  closely.  In  this  connection,  I  am 
hoping  to  receive  soon  a  copy  of  the  im- 
portant and  long-awaited  study  of  the 
Division  of  Biologies  Standards  manage- 
ment prepared  by  an  NIH  committee 
chaired  by  Dr.  James  Sehriver. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Nicholas  Wade,  in  the  April  7 
issue  of  Science,  and  the  article  by  Mor- 
ton Mintz,  in  the  April  8  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DBS:    Agency   Contravenes  Its  Own 
Regulations 

A  major  deviation  from  rules  by  a  federal 
regulatory  agency  has  been  documented  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO),  the 
investigatory  arm  of  Congress.  According  to 
an  8-month  GAO  study  released  last  week, 
more  than  half  of  the  influenza  vaccine  lots 
certified  by  the  Division  of  Biologies  Stand- 
ards (DBS)  over  a  3-year  period  were  known 
to  be  less  potent  than  the  agency's  own  pre- 
scribed standard.  The  GAO  study  also  indi- 
cates that  the  DBS  director  failed  to  order 
Ineffective  and  potentially  harmful  vaccines 
off  the  market  for  fear  that  his  bureaucratic 
domain  would  be  threatened. 

The  GAO  report  is  the  first  detached  and 
Independent  study  of  the  DBS  since  the 
agency  was  publicly  criticized  last  September. 
DBS  scientist  J.  Anthony  Morris  and  con- 
sumer advocate  James  S.  Turner  charged  that 
a  major  breakdown  had  occurred  In  the 
scientific  Integrity  of  the  division  (Science, 
3  March ) .  Robert  Q.  Marston,  director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  vaccine  experts  to 
examine  the  Indictment  and  announced  on 
the  basis  of  the  committee's  findings  that 
"the  Morris/Turner  charges  of  scientific  mis- 
management are  without  merit."  The  GAO 
report  confirms  that  in  2  of  the  12  specific 
Issues  raised  by  Morris  and  Tiurner — influ- 
enza vaccine  potency  testing  and  the  DBS's 
authority  to  require  efficacy  in  the  vaccines 
it  licensed — the  DBS  was  considerably  at 
fault,  although  not  precisely  In  the  way  de- 
scribed by  Morris  and  Turner.  The  GAO  re- 
port tends  to  corroborate  the  general  theme 
of  the  Morris/Turner  indictment,  that  the 
scientific  management  of  the  DBS  has  been 
less  than  outstanding.  However,  NIH  officials 
contend  that  the  GAO  report  seriously  mis- 
represents the  DBS's  role  in  certifying  influ- 
enza vaccines. 

The  GAO  report  was  initiated  last  June  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Abraham  Rlbicoff 
(D-Conn.),  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  executive  reorganization.  The  GAO  In- 
vestigators discovered  that  on  the  evidence 
of  the  DBS's  own  records,  130  of  the  221  lots 
of  Influenza  vaccine  released  by  the  DBS  In 
1966-68  failed  to  meet  the  standards  of  po- 
tency required  by  the  agency's  own  regula- 
tions. One  hundred  and  flfteen  of  these  lots 
were  subpotent  according  to  the  test  results 
submitted  to  the  DBS  by  the  manufacturers 
themselves.  Another  15  lots  were  potent  ac- 
cording to  the  manufacturers'  tests  and 
failed  the  tests  conducted  by  DBS  scientists, 
yet  were  released  for  public  use  by  the  DBS 
management. 

Asked   by   Science   on   2   March   whether 
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manvtTacturers  had  been  submitting  subpo- 
tent  vaccines  and  why  a  manufacturer  was 
given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  with  a  par- 
ticular lot  that  had  failed  the  DBS's  own 
tests,  DBS  director  Roderick  Murray  stated 
In  a  written  reply :  "No  lot  of  vaccine  of  low 
potency  was  knowingly  released.  .  .  .  The 
suggestion  that  benefit  of  the  doubt  was 
given  to  manufacturers  Is  untrue  and  Is,  in 
fact,  reprehensible.  The  GAO  study  of  the 
same  question  concludes:  "We  found,  how- 
ever, that  DBS  was  releasing  lots  of  Influ- 
enza virus  vaccines  during  1966,  1967  and 
1968  even  when  Its  tests  showed  the  potency 
of  the  vaccines  to  be  as  low  as  1  percent  of 
the  established  standards." 

A  second  area  studied  in  the  GAO  report  is 
the  legal  authority  of  the  DBS  to  require  that 
the  products  It  licenses  be  effective.  The  GAO 
report  states  that  according  to  Murray  him- 
self, 75  of  the  263  products  licensed  by  the 
DBS  are  generally  not  recognized  as  effective 
by  most  of  the  medical  profession.  Only  32 
of  these  products  are  currently  on  sale  to  the 
public.  Until  recently  the  DBS  claimed  It  had 
no  legal  authority  to  order  these  ineffective 
vaccines  off  the  market  ( Science,  10  March). 
In  November  1971  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEH^)  accepted  an 
argtiment  by  Turner  that  the  DBS  did  possess 
such  authority  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  C!osmetlc  Act  of  1962.  The  GAO  report  re- 
veals that  Murray  was  advised  by  HEW  coun- 
sel In  February  1969  that  the  DBS  possessed 
authority  under  the  1962  act  to  enforce  vac- 
cine efficacy.  Murray  refused  to  use  the  act — 
which  Is  the  chief  legal  weapon  of  the  FVxkJ 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) — on  the 
grounds  that  to  do  so  would  strengthen  the 
argument  of  those  who  wished  to  merge  the 
DBS  with  the  FDA  into  a  single  control  agen- 
cy. As  a  result,  the  DBS  has  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  market  vaccines  which  are  not  only 
ineffective  but  also  potentially  harmful.  The 
GAO  report  notes  that  according  to  the  pack- 
Eige  label  on  one  of  the  ineffective  vaccines, 
"there  have  been  reports  of  children  who  have 
developed  systemic  reactions — consisting  of 
fever,  rash,  abdominal  cramps,  and  diar- 
rhea— 4  to  8  hours  after  Injection." 

Murray's  memorandum  declining  to  \ise  the 
efficacy  authority  of  the  1962  act  was  routed 
through  the  front  office  of  the  NIH.  But  un- 
til November  1971  the  public  position  of  the 
DBS  and  the  NIH  was  that  such  authority  did 
not  exist.  For  example,  the  NIH  committee  of 
outside  experts  (the  Benenson  committee) 
stated  in  Its  report,  which  was  endorsed  by 
NIH  director  Marston,  that  "there  Is  no  legis- 
lative requirement  that  these  products  [li- 
censed by  DBS)  be  effective."  This  statement 
was  based  on  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
DBS  assistant  director  Sam  T.  Gibson  which, 
however,  neglected  to  mention  that  HEW 
counsel  had  advised  the  DBS  In  1969  that  au- 
thority did  exist  to  rule  Ineffective  vaccines 
off  the  market. 

According  to  Robert  W.  Berliner.  NIH  dep- 
uty director  for  science,  the  GAO  report  fails 
to  make  allowance  for  the  variability  of  the 
test  used  to  assess  influenza  vaccine  potency. 
The  vaccines  the  GAO  describes  as  subpotent. 
Berliner  told  Science,  were  those  that  fell  In 
the  lower  half  of  the  statistical  scatter  about 
the  mean  and  which  may  In  fact  have  been 
potent.  If  the  DBS  had  raised  its  potency 
standards  significantly,  the  stronger  vaccines 
in  the  statistical  scatter  would  have  caused 
unpleasant  side  effects.  The  DBS  policy  was 
thus  reasonable  scientifically,  even  though  It 
contradicted  the  precise  letter  of  the  DBS's 
regnlatlons.  Asked  why  the  GAO  report 
should  misrepresent  the  situation,  Berliner 
said,  "They're  out  to  make  a  splash." 

Morton  A.  Myers,  an  assistant  OAO  direc- 
tor who  supervised  the  study,  declined  to 
comment  on  this  remark  but  stated  that 
Berliner's  views  had  been  consldercifl  earlier 
when  the  NIH  was  shown  a  draft  copy  of  the 
report.  The  OAO  position  Is  that  the  DBS's 
own  regulations  required — and  presumably 


for  good  reason — that  all  vaccines  should 
equal  or  exceed  the  standard  potency, 
hence  vaccines  which  fell  below  this  pre- 
cisely defined  cut-off  point  should  not  have 
been  released. 

The  precise  effect  of  the  DBS  policy  of  re- 
leasing subpotent  vaccines  Is  hard  to  esti- 
mate but  probably  some  67  million  doses 
of  Influenza  vaccine  were  used  in  the  United 
States  during  the  3  years  covered  by  the 
OAO  report.  If  half  of  these  vaccines  failed 
the  DBS's  own  standards,  and  the  cost  to 
each  recipient  was  $1  a  head  (a  conserva- 
tive estimate),  theix^he  DBS  has  allowed 
citizens  to  spend  more  than  ^0  million  on 
subpotent  vaccines. 

On  the  question  of  efficacy  of  Influenza 
vaccine,  the  OAO  report  records  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  DBS  officials,  who  esti- 
mate the  vaccine  is  50  to  60  percent  effec- 
tive, and  studies  conducted  by  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control,  one  of  which  concluded 
the  vaccine  had  "little  If  any  effectiveness"' 
and  another  that  its  efficacy  was  "20  to  25 
percent  at  best." 

The  OAO  auditors  recommend  In  their  re- 
port that  the  Secrertary  of  HEW  should  re- 
quire the  NIH  to  establish  milestones  for 
Implementing  the  efficacy  provisions  of  the 
1962  act  and  should  monitor  the  NIH's  prog- 
ress In  doing  so.  The  report  also  advocates 
that  the  DBS  should  revise  its  philosophy 
of  relying  on  the  manufacturer  to  do  the 
necessary  tests.  HEW  should  require  the 
DBS  to  prevent  vaccines  from  being  released 
if  either  the  manufacturers  or  the  DBS 
shows  the  vaccines  to  be  subpotent,  the 
OAO  report  advises. 

The  fact  that  the  OAO,  not  the  NIH,  dis- 
covered how  the  DBS  went  about  certlfjrlng 
Influenza  vaccines  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  NIH  has  exercised  adequate 
supervision  over  the  DBS.  Not  until  last 
August,  some  5  months  after  the  DBS  man- 
agement had  been  crushlngly  overruled  In 
a  grievance  hearing  brought  by  Morris, 
formerly  the  DBS  Influenza  contn^  officer, 
did  the  NIH  launch  a  formal  Inqiilry  to  as- 
certain If  all  was  well  within  the  DBS. 
Despite  the  GAO  report,  however,  NIH  offi- 
cials continue  to  maintain,  as  reported  In 
Science  (17  March),  that  Murray  has  a  good 
record  as  a  regulatory  official. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  committee  chaired 
by  NIH  deputy  director  John  F.  Sherman 
has  been  appointed  to  search  for  a  suoceeaor 
to  Murray.  The  successor  will  assume  office 
Immediately  rather  than  when  Murray 
reaches  mandatory  retirement  age  In  Au- 
gust 1973.  NIH  officials  Indicate  that  per- 
sonnel problems  In  the  DBS  rather  than  any 
regulatory  faUlng  are  the  reason  for  this 
change. 

UNrrED  States  Seeks  StrccEssos  roa  Vaccine 

DiRZCTOH 

The  government  said  yesterday  that  it  has 
begun  a  search  for  a  successor  to  the  director 
of  the  much-criticized  agency  responsible  for 
the  safety,  potency  and  efficacy  of  vaccines. 

Dr.  Roderick  Murray  has  headed  the  Divi- 
sion of  Biologies  Standards,  a  unit  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  16  years. 
Now  62,  Murray  will  reach  mandatory  retire- 
ment in  August  1973. 

The  NIH,  In  a  statement,  said  that  Dr. 
Murray's  approaching  retirement,  along  with 
"newly  defined  enforcement  responsibilities" 
and  unspecified  "Internal  problems"  In  the 
standards  unit  "all  point  to  a  special  need  to 
provide  an  orderly  and  appropriate  transition 
of  leadership." 

Accordingly,  the  statement  said,  NIH  has 
set  up  a  seven-member  search  committee  for 
a  successor  to  Dr.  Murray.  This  procedure  has 
Dr.  Murray's  full  concurrence,"  the  state- 
ment said. 

The  committee  chairman  Is  Dr.  John  F. 
Sherman,  deputy  director  of  the  NIH.  Five  of 
the  members  are  officials  of  the  NIH,  and  the 
sixth  Is  the  general  counsel  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 


The  NIH  statement  praised  Dr.  Murray  as 
"a  man  of  outstanding  scientific  ability  and 
a  dedicated  public  servant. '  A  dlfferenrt;  thrust 
came  out  of  a  report  made  last  week  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Investigating 
arm  of  Congress. 

The  DBS  knowingly  allowed  65  mUllou 
Americans  to  receive  Influenza  vaccine,  some 
of  which  was  only  1  per  cent  as  potent  as 
required  under  the  agency's  own  standards, 
the  GAO  said. 


REMARKS  BY  REV.  DANIEL 
BERRIGAN 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
ternal history  of  this  country  during  the 
mid-  and  Iate-1960's  is  scarred  with  a 
series  of  ugly  and  violent  disorders  in  our 
cities  and  on  our  college  campuses. 

In  most  cases,  these  disruptions 
stemmed  directly  from  the  growing  frus- 
trations of  millions  of  Americans  with 
their  country's  involvement  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

As  this  tragic  conflict  continued,  ac- 
companied by  the  increasing  insensitivity 
of  Government  to  the  rising  popular  op- 
position, many  yoimg  activists  escalated 
their  dissent  to  the  level  of  violence. 

During  this  same  period,  as  violent  do- 
mestic protest  grew,  a  small  number  of 
religious  activists  began  speaking  out 
against  the  destruction  here  at  home  and 
for  a  form  of  nonviolent  dissent  to  the 
killing  abroad. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement 
for  nonviolent  reform  was  the  Reverend 
Daniel  Berrigan.  In  equally  convincing 
terms,  he  argued  for  an  end  to  destruc- 
tion at  home  and  on  the  battlefields  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

While  many  disagreed  with  his  tactics, 
most  saw  him  as  a  courageous  man,  re- 
sponding to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  this  man's 
unique  record  of  nonviolent  opposition 
to  this  continuing  war.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  during  a  re- 
cent appearance  on  "Meet  the  Press"  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Meet  the  Press.  Februakt  2,   1972 

Guest:  The  Reverend  Daniel  J.  Berrigan. 

Moderator:  Lawrence  E.  Spivak. 

Panel:  Edward  B.  Fiske,  The  New  York 
Times:  Marquis  Chllds,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  James  Finn,  Worldvlew  Magazine; 
and  Edwin  Newman,  NBC  News. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Otir  guest  today  on  Meet  the 
Press  is  Reverend  Daniel  J.  Berrigan  who 
was  paroled  this  week  from  a  federal  prison. 
Father  Berrigan.  a  Jesuit  priest,  was  con- 
victed for  destroying  draft  records  In  an 
anti-war  protest  In  1968.  He  received  a  three- 
year  sentence  In  April  1970  but  hid  for  four 
months  before  he  was  captured  and  sent  to 
prison. 

Mr.  Newbcan.  Father  Berrigan,  when  you 
came  out  of  prison  on  Thursday  you  said 
that  your  life  would  be  directed  towards 
"survival  and  resistance".  Is  there  something 
threatening  your  survival? 

Reverend  Berbigan.  I  think  what  Is  re- 
ferred to  In  the  sentence  had  a  very  deep 
meaning  for  me  at  the  time,  and  still  does. 
I  think  to  s\irvlve  as  a  human  being  in  Amer- 
ica is  quite  a  task  these  days,  and  that  task 
grows  more  Intense  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
as  my  Ufe  goes  forward. 

The  two  words  are  almost  hyphenated  In 
my  mind.  I  don't  see  how  I  could  survive  in 
another  way  than  a  resistive  posture  as  long 
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as  the  war  continues.  It  seems  to  me  If  I 
were  to  step  backward  from  that  style.  I 
would  cease  really  to  survive  as  a  human 
being.  I  see  the  two  as  one. 

Mr.  Newman.  You  propose  then  to  continue 
resisting  the  war.  By  what  means  wlU  you 
dolt? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  In  the  main,  the  means 
are  going  to  be,  I  would  think.  In  a  con- 
tinuum with  what  I  was  doing  before.  That 
Is  to  say,  non-violent  resistance  for  me  is  a 
tradition  that  belongs  to  me  and  that  I  wish 
belonged  to  America.  I  can't  be  any  more 
precise  than  that. 

Mr.  Newman.  What  about  breaking  the 
law.  Father  Berrigan.  which  you  have  done 
In  the  past  as  part  of  the  resistance? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Right.  Right.  I  first  of 
all  had  to  pledge  before  the  parole  board  that 
I  wouldn't  break  the  law.  I  wish  that  ques- 
tion were  being  asked  a  little  more  frequently 
of  those  In  power  instead  of  those  who  are 
powerless,  but  since  you  put  it  to  me 
straight,  I  have  no  conscientious  objection 
to  breaking  the  law  In  a  non-violeait  way, 
as  I  think  I  made  clear  In  CatonsvlUe.  I 
think  probably  the  time  for  the  kind  of  ac- 
tions that  we  did  then  is  past,  and  I 
think  the  main  task  for  those  coming  out 
of  jail  now  is  the  building  of  the  community. 
That  is  the  way  I  tend  to  see  it  now. 

Mr.  Finn.  I  have  read  enough  of  what  you 
have  written  and  attended  enough  to  what 
you  have  said  to  know  that  In  your  own 
phrase  you  are  always  "moving  on."  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  about  something,  a 
kind  of  weakness  in  that  conglomeratlve 
group  of  events  and  fwople  which  we  caU 
the  Movement,  to  which  I  think  you  have 
sometimes  contributed  Instead  of  criticiz- 
ing, that  is,  there  has  been  a  kind  of  abso- 
lutism which  Is  endemic  to  radical  left  groups 
In  this  country,  tmd  I  think  the  Movement 
has  been  strengthened  by  a  kind  of  abso- 
lutism we  used  to  locate  In  the  Catholic 
Church  In  some  areas — not  in  terms  of  inter- 
national affairs,  usually.  Now  that  movement 
has  been 

Mr.  Spivak.  May  I  have  your  question, 
please. 

Mr.  Finn.  Yes.  I  am  sorry. 

Let  me  ask  you  where  the  confidence  comes, 
where  lies  the  confidence  that  declares  the 
major  Institutions  of  our  country  Illegitimate 
but  the  movement  Itself  highly  legitimate  to 
question  those  Institutions? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  I  would  limit  at  the 
question  of  legitimacy  in  government  to  the 
decision  of  those  who  pretend  to  have  life 
and  death  power  over  others.  That  Is  to  say 
the  power  to  make  limited  or  unlimited  wm 
without  even  constitutional  guaranty,  or  con- 
stitutional approval.  And,  as  far  as  my  own 
absolutism  goes,  my  tradition  teaches  me 
to  be  absolute  about  death  and  life,  and 
these  are  the  questions  that  we  are  trying 
to  deal  with. 

Obviously  there  are  going  to  be  clumsy 
mistakes  in  tactic  and  in  language  from 
time  to  Ume,  but  I  feel  and  I  would  confess 
publicly  that  the  main  direction  of  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  was  right.  That  direction 
sustained  me,  that  thought  sustained  me 
throughout  prison,  and  I  retain  it  undam- 
aged by  a  very  damaging  prison  experience. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  we  had  better 
be  absolute  about. 

Mr.  Ckilds.  Father  Berrigan,  when  you 
came  out  of  prison  you  said  "half  of  me  Is 
still  captive  in  the  courtroom  at  Harrisburg." 

Of  course,  you  were  not  named  as  a  co- 
defendant  in  the  second  Indictment  in  Har- 
risburg. Do  you  expect  to  go  to  Harrisburg — 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chilos. — and  demonstrate? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  To  demonstrate? 

Mr.  Ghilds.  To  do  what  you  can  for  your 
brother.  Father  Phil. 

Reverend  Berrigan.  I  will  go  down  there 
and  visit  Philip  and  listen  to  people  and  find 
out  a  way  In  which  I  can  be  of  help.  But  I 


am  not  about  to  hand  down  a  formula  of 
what  I  am  going  to  do  now.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Childs.  Are  you  allowed  to  do  that 
under  the  terms  of  your  parole? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  I  am  allowed  to  exer- 
cise my  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  Childs.  But  aren't  you  restricted  to 
the  southern  district  of  New  York? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Yes,  geographically, 
but  I  can  sort  of  put  In  for  permission  to 
travel. 

Mr.  Childs.  Do  you  think  this  will  help 
your  brother  and  do  you  think  that  under 
our  system  of  Justice  he  wUl  receive  a  fair 
trial? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Can  we  take  those 
one  at  a  time? 

Mr.  CHnj>s.  Please. 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Okay.  Number  one, 
I  wUl  find  out  what  to  do  to  help  my  brother. 
Number  two,  I  would  say  that  the  chances 
of  a  fair  trial  in  Harrisburg  are  about  the 
chances  that  Angela  DavU  has  In  California, 
and  I  don't  rate  that  very  high. 

Mr.  Fiske.  Father  Berrigan,  earlier  you  in- 
dicated that  you  plan  to  continue  resisting 
the  war  in  a  non-violent  fashion  but  In  an 
interview  almost  a  year  ago  from  prison  you 
Indicated  that  you  are  willing  to  excuse  the 
violence  of  the  Weathermen. 

I  wonder,  does  this  indicate  that  you  are 
having  some  second  thoughts  about  the 
effectiveness  of  non-violence,  either  philo- 
sophically or  tactically? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  I'd  like  to  get  back 
to  the  circumstances  of  that  interview.  It 
Is  almost  two  years  now  actually.  I  found 
it  profoundly  unuseful  to  stand  in  judg- 
ment on  the  violence  of  the  Weathermen  In 
those  days.  My  objections  In  principle  were 
weU  known  and  always  have  been. 

I  like  In  discussions  like  this,  as  far  as  I 
can,  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  what  I  call 
strictly  limited  violence  against  property 
and  the  unlimited  violence  against  hiiman 
life  wielded  by  our  government,  you  know, 
not  that  I  am  trying  to  use  that  as  an 
excuse  for  small  people  to  do  smaU,  evU 
things.  I  think  I  tried  to  make  that  clear 
too  in  many,  many  ways,  but  there  Is  some 
difference,  if  we  can  use  an  analogy,  be- 
tween the  violence  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
violence  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
There  is  some  analogy  between  those  kinds 
of  qualitative  differences  and  the  violence 
that  the  Weathermen  at  one  point  exercised 
and  have  not  done  In  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Fiske.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
most  effective  tactics  under  the  current 
situation  for  resisting  the  war? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Again,  I  am  coming 
Into -a  very  new  scene.  If  I  had  a  one-year 
plan,  even,  for  changing,  let's  say  the  kind 
of  ethical  feelings  of  Americans,  1  would 
probably  be  some  sort  of  genius  and.  even 
if  I  had  that  kind  of  formula,  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  give  It  out  to  you. 

Mr.  FiBKE.  There  seems  to  be  some  fairly 
general  acknowledgement.  Father  Berrigan. 
among  members  of  the  peace  movement  that 
the  administration's  Vletnamlzatlon  program 
has  thrown  them  Into  disarray  by  pursuing 
the  war  but  making  it  a  lot  less  visible  to 
the  American  public.  Do  you  think  this  is 
true  and  is  there  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  bring  the  peace  movement  back  together 
again? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Again  it  seems  to  me 
you  are  bringing  up  questions  that  I  could 
answer  tentatively  within  a  month  or  two. 
I  still  have  to  get  a  very  acute  sense  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  two  years  since  I  have 
been  out  of  the  ordinary  public  functioning. 
I  dont  have  that  sense  yet,  except  from 
reading,  and  that  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
being  with  people. 

Of  course  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  Is 
a  big  word  for  a  big  outrage  and  the  kind  of 
transfer  of  the  public  responsibility  for  con- 
tinuing miirder  that  this  administration  is 
quite  skilled  In  performing,  as  a  trick  before 


the  public.  What  can  I  do  except  depl<x«  It. 
and  express  my  outrage  about  it?  What  Is  to 
be  done  about  it  I  have  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Father,  may  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. You  have  had  considerable  time  to 
think  over  the  whdle  question  of  what  you 
did  and  what  you  accomplished  by  breaUng 
the  law  and  the  burning  of  draft  records. 
What  do  you  think  that  you  accomplished  of 
signlfioance  by  your  act? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Those  questions  are  al- 
ways very  difficult,  I  guess  because  I  would 
consider  them  Irrelevant  now. 

Mr.  Spivak.  But  you  must  have  some 
thoughts 

Reverend  Berrigan.  I  don't  know  how  to 
evaluate  the  changes  that  have  occurred  In 
I>eople  since  I  have  been  In  Jail,  for  Instance. 
I  suspect  or  I  hope — ^maybe  I  cotild  put  it 
that  way — that  what  we  offered  might  be- 
come viable  for  others;  not  as  a  kind  of  strict 
I>attem  for  action,  but  as  a  kind  of  general 
tendency  expressing  moral  concern.  That  is 
to  say  we  tried  to  dramatize  our  respect  and 
our  love  for  human  life,  and  ovti  disrespect 
and  our  disdain  for  the  kind  of  property — 
draft  records — that  was  an  active  enemy,  and 
obstacle  to  human  life. 

Mr.  Spivak.  But  now — 

Reverend  Berrigan.  We  are  hoping  that 
principle  g^ot  over. 

Mr.  Spivak.  But  now  the  Washington  Post 
quotes  you  as  saying  "I  would  like  to  affirm 
here  my  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land  and 
my  habitual  and  firm  determination  hence- 
forth to  obey  the  law." 

Why  did  you  agree  to  that,  just  to  get 
out? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  No.  I  agreed  to  that 
because  that  Is  the  way  I  have  always  lived. 

Mr.  Spivak.  But  you  did  break  the  law. 

Reverend  Berrigan.  I  broke  the  law  on  one 
occasion  when  I  was  forced  to  it  by  the  law- 
lessness of  our  President.  For  50  years  prior 
to  that  I  bad  kept  the  law  as  a  matter  of 
concern,  as  a  matter  of  kind  of  ethical  stance, 
decency,  justice.  In  public.  If  those  In  power 
would  keep  the  law,  we  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty In  keeping  the  law,  even  with  them 
exercising  the  kind  of  disdain  for  the  law 
that  we  have.  I  was  very  late  In  breaking 
it — maybe  too  late.  If  I  am  ever  to  be  Judged 
It  Is  probable  that  I  would  be  judged  for 
being  retarded,  and  being  cowardly  and  be- 
ing too  late  in  what  I  did. 

Mr.  Spivak.  But  why  did  you  afllrm  your 
respect  for  the  law  which  you  broke  and 
now  you  afllrm  determination  to  obey  the 
law? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  I  have  already  said 
that  this  Is  the  way  I  have  lived,  this  Is  the 
way  I  habitually  regard  the  law  of  the  land, 
as  long  as  It  Is  not  in  opposition  to  the  law 
of  humanity  and  the  law  of  God,  and  I  am 
wlUlng  to  reaffirm  that  once  more.  I  wish 
those  in  power  would  come  out  with  a  paral- 
lel statement  expressing  the  same  terms,  but 
of  course  they  cant  and  they  wont. 

Mr.  Newman.  On  that  point.  Father  Ber- 
rigan, actions  you  took  may  have  provided 
a  model  or  inspiration  for  actions  by  others, 
and  particularly  young  people,  which  led 
them  Into  conflict  with  the  law  and  which 
may  have  led  them  into  prison  and  conceiv- 
ably Into  ruined  lives.  What  do  you  think 
about  that  now  as  you  look  back  on  It? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  First  of  all.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  heated-up  overstatement  of 
anything  that  actually  occurred  in  my  ex- 
I>erlence.  Between  the  two  of  us,  Philip  and  I 
had  a  rather  extended  Jail  experience,  rather 
extended,  at  least  for  this  society.  We  never 
really  met  Inside  a  jail  or  heard  anyone  who 
had  been  ruined  by  our  actions.  We  met  a 
great  many  young  people  who  had  been,  as 
they  say,  turned  on  by  them  and  helped  by 
them,  and  for  whom  prison  was  becoming  a 
very  tough  and  firm  and  quick  way  of 
growth.  As  I  say,  the  Idea  that  a  yoting 
person  would  go  Into  serious  resistance  and 
then  be  broken  by  a  jaU  experience  would 
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argue  to  something  very  faulty  In  his  un- 
derstanding of  things  from  the  beginning, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  never  found 
anyone  like  that. 

Mr.  Newman.  What  form  would  that 
growth  take  In  Jail? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  I  think  the  toughest 
thing  for  a  prisoner  was  getting  any  sense 
of  himself  or  any  sense  of  his  society,  which 
Is  another  way  of  putting  the  same  thing. 

The  toughest  thing  Is  the  discovery  of  oth- 
ers In  Jail,  because  there  is  a  kind  of  writ- 
ten or  unwritten  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  that  prisoners  are  not  to  en- 
ter into  any  sort  of  let's  say,  "community," 
or  any  sort  of  mutual  understanding  or  dis- 
cussion about  serious  things,  and  in  most 
of  the  prisons  a  very  serious  effort  is  made 
to  keep  that  from  happening.  So  part  of  that 
growth,  without  getting  complicated  about 
It  was,  on  our  part,  a  serious  discipline  about 
readmg  and  about  discussions  and  about 
mediation,  and  an  attempt  really  to  bridge 
the  myths  that  were  keeping  people  apart 
on  the  outside  and  to  make  that  so-called 
hard  time  into  a  very  good  and  human  time 
for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Newman.  You  said  when  you  came  out 
of  Danbury  on  Thursday  that  you  were 
sorry  to  leave  prison  in  the  sense  that  your 
fellow  prisoners  could  not  come  with  you. 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Right. 

Mr.  Newman.  Did  that  mean  you  thought 
that  nobody  In  that  prison  belonged  there? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Right.  Exactly.  Ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  Finn.  Father  Berrigan,  at  one  point 
you  wrote  that  maybe  man  at  the  peak  of  his 
manhood  is  most  revolutionary.  Now,  "revo- 
lutionary" is  the  kind  of  term  that  even 
President  Nixon  has  borrowed.  What  do  you 
mean  by  it  and  what  does  it  mean  to  be 
revolutionary  in  our  society  today? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  This  could  be  trans- 
lated in  all  sorts  of  ways.  It  seems  to  me 
that — I  was  very  aCected  by  reading  Sam 
Melville's  letters  from  Attica  recently  and 
very  struck  by  an  expression  that  he  used 
that  I  am  still  trying  to  understand.  He  said 
that  he  thought  revolution,  properly  under- 
stood, was  ecstasy,  which  Is  very  deep  stuff. 

I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with  his 
conviction  that  one  could  so  grow  under  the 
pressures  of  adversity  and  crisis  that  he  could 
literally  stand  outside,  extol,  stand  outside 
his  own  skin,  rtgard  himself  with  a  very 
lucid,  objective  and  critical  view  of  where 
his  life  has  been  and  where  it  was  going  and 
could  move  into  that  new  self. 

Mr.  Finn.  You  can  be  a  revolutionary  In 
this  country  and  habitually  obey  the  law 
though? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  I  don't  see  how. 

Air.  Chiids.  I  would  like  to  pursue  this  a 
little  further.  Father  Berrigan.  You  have 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  University, 
as  we  have  known  it.  Just  as  the  church  as  we 
have  known  It,  Is  not  going  to  survive."  Do 
you  consider  yourself  a  revolutionary,  feel- 
ing that  you  must  bring  down  the  whole 
structure  of  our  society? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  No,  the  society  Is  doing 
quite  well  at  that  little  project  itself. 

Mr.  Childs.  You  ere  helping,  aren't  you? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Oh.  I  am  more  or  less 
at  the  edge,  trying  to  help  interpret  the 
debacle  and  trying  to  save  what  I  can  from  it 
In  human  terms,  and  trying  to  help  others 
prepare  for  the  alternatives  that  lie  ahead. 
They  are  very  obscure  and  very  difScult,  and 
ridden  with  temptations  to  violence  because 
of  its  exercise  as  a  habitual  matter  of  course 
In  public.  In  the  structure.  So  that  Is  the 
way  I'd  put  It. 

Mr.  Chu-ds.  We  have  seen  a  lot  of  Peking 
Just  now  on  television.  We  saw  that  scene  of 
everyone  turned  out  to  chip  away  at  the 
snow.  Would  you  regard  that  as  a  more  de- 
sirable kind  of  society.  Father  Berrigan? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  The  Chinese? 

Mr.  Childs.  Yes. 


Reverend  Berrigan.  I  don't  know  enough 
about  it.  I  got  out  a  week  too  late  to  be  In- 
vited on  the  trip.  I  thought  maybe  it  would 
be  a  toss-up  between  Billy  and  myself  as  to 
who  would  go  as  Court  Chaplain,  but  I  don't 
know  who  made  It. 

Mr.  Childs.  It  Is  completely  an  egalitarian 
society. 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Right. 

Mr.  Childs.  In  which  from  high  to  low, 
they  were  all  turned  out  in  the  streets.  Do 
you  feel  that  that  Is  a  more  desirable  kind 
of  society.  Father? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  This  is  asking  a  huge 
question  about  one  little  incident.  What  I 
read  about  China  and  like  about  China  is 
what  I  take  to  be  the  opportunities  of  the 
poor  to  lead  a  decent  life  and  I  think  this  Is 
something  that  we  have  not.  by  any  means, 
come  up  to. 

What  I  dislike  and  fear  and  have  an  ob- 
scure dread  of  Is  the  tremendous  levelling 
off  of  human  differences  and  of  diversity  and 
freedom  in  many  ways.  But,  as  I  say,  I  have 
never  been  there,  and  I  would  have  to  be 
very  tentative  about  this. 

Mr.  PiSKE.  Diu-ing  the  Catonsvllle  trial  you 
and  your  fellow  defendants  seemed  to  be  as 
much  interested  in  using  the  court  as  a  plat- 
form to  state  your  opposition  to  the  war  as 
you  were  in  trying  to  win  the  case. 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Right. 

Mr.  FisKE.  In  the  Harrisburg  trial  now 
going  on  there  seems  to  be  a  shift  in  strategy, 
of  trying  to  vtrln  the  legal  case. 

Do  you  approve  of  this  shift,  which  seems 
to  be  from  one  of  standing  as  a  witness 
against  something  and  taking  punishment,  to 
one  of  trying  to  win  within  the  rules  of  the 
system? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  That  still  has  to  be 
shown,  that  they  are  going  to  try  to  win 
within  the  rules.  I  think  they  are  going  to 
try  and  they  have  tried  already  to  expand  the 
riUes  In  a  creative  direction.  The  alleged 
crimes,  the  defendants,  the  times,  everything 
Is  so  different  In  the  two  Instances  that  one 
can't  argue,  it  seems  to  me,  to  any  parallel 
except  one  of  very  profound  principle,  that 
Is  to  say.  the  principle  of  non-violent  re- 
sistance offered  In  both  cases.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  those  women  and  men  down  there  are 
confronted  with  charges  which  are  not  out- 
rageous, but  are  heavily  laden  with  punish- 
ment, not  only  absurd,  but  vindictive  be- 
cause of  their  great  stature,  moral  stature  In 
the  commimity.  So  they  are  facing  something 
entirely  different  with  a  different  tactic  for 
different  times.  We  could  pursue  it,  but  it  is 
a  very  lengthy  topic. 

Mr.  FisKE.  One  of  the  things  that  you  have 
been  quoted  on  as  saying  Is  that  what  was 
happening  on  the  campus  two  or  three  years 
ago  Is  now  happening  In  the  prisons.  Could 
you  elaborate  on  what  you  meant  by  that? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  I  am  half  scared  of 
the  statement  because  there  is  blood  on  it 
but  I  have,  again,  an  obscure  feeling  that, 
let's  say  the  center  of  gravity,  of  action 
and  change  Is  shifting  very  rapidly  to  the 
prison  scene  and  Danbiu'y,  of  course, 
wouldn't  be  typical  in  any  sense  of  that 
kind  of  change,  except  In  the  case  of  the 
small  community  of  reslsters  and  their 
friends  there.  But  when  you  get  Into  a  scene 
like  Attica,  of  course,  you  have  something 
that  Is  not  only  very  clear  about  the  neces- 
sity of  change  and  survival,  really,  and  re- 
sistance, but  you  also  have  the  price  tag 
attached  to  it  that  Governor  Rockefeller  put 
upon  It  and  that  was  a  bloody  price  Indeed. 
So  It  Is  not  going  to  be  fun  because  It  Is 
not  Involving  the  privileged  sons  of  the  mid- 
dle-class such  as  we  had  on  campuses  In 
the  last  decade  and  a  fairly  careful  treat- 
ment of  them  because  of  public  reaction. 
But  a  great  deal  is  going  to  be  coming  down, 
as  they  say,  on  it  in  the  prisons.  It  has 
already  started,  and  I  am  Just  wondering  why 
you  gentlemen  haven't  done  a  little  bit  more 


to  tell  us  what  Is  happening  In  the  prisons. 
We  were  getting  In  the  underground,  on 
sort  of  a  grapevine  at  Danbury,  that  there 
were  at  least  four  federal  prisons  on  serious 
strike  at  present  and  the  only  notice  I  ever 
saw  of  It  was  at  Lewlsburg  at  the  end  of 
an  article  about  something  else.  If  I  covUd 
Just  say  this,  we  had  a  kind  of  a  suffocated 
feeling  up  there  that  unless  there  were  vio- 
lence Involved,  the  press  was  not  Interested 
In  us.  And  when  a  non-violent  thing  came 
down  In  prison,  and  we  tried  to  our  last 
breath  to  keep  It  non-violent,  the  press 
stayed  away  and  the  press  stayed  cool.  They 
could  only  smell  blood  and  that's  when  they 
come  running.  That  Is  a  little  homily  for 
you. 

Mr.  FisKE.  Can  you  tell  ua  where  those 
four  prisons  are? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  I  can't  because  I  don't 
know  their  names. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Gentlemen,  we  have  less  than 
three  minutes. 

Father  Berrigan,  an  article  in  the  New 
Republic  last  year  reported  you  as  saying 
that  "American  civilization  Is  ugly,  menac- 
ing and  corrupt  beyond  remedy."  Did  you 
say  that?  Do  you  believe  that? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Could  you  repeat  it? 
The  adjectives? 

Mr.  Spivak.  "American  civilization  Is  ugly, 
menacing  and  corrupt  beyond  remedy." 

Reverend  Berrigan.  That  is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Did  you  say  that,  and  do  you 
believe  that? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
qualify  it  a  little  bit.  I  think  that  the 
remedy,  the  only  remedy  that  we  can  offer  is 
the  kind  of  remedy  we  are  trying  to  offer 
which  Is  to  save  the  quality  of  our  lives,  you 
know.  And  whether  or  not  that  public  thing 
endures — I  don't  think  it  Is  going  to  endure 
much  longer — the  way  Into  the  future  Is 
going  to  be  it  seems  to  me  the  kind  of  build- 
ing we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Spivak.  May  I  follow  It  up  with  what 
you  said  to  Dr.  Robert  Coles  In  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books.  You  said  to  him  "I 
believe  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  first 
Instance  of  a  really  great  breakthrough  Is 
going  to  take  place  In  America." 

How  do  you  reconcile  those  thtogs  and 
what  kind  of  a  breakthrough  do  you  ex- 
pect? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Our  hopes  have  to  be 
In  the  young  people.  It  seems  to  me,  and 
they  have  to  be  In  the  kinds  of  young  people 
that  are  ready  for  the  mUlenlal,  long  haul  of 
change,  that  will  not  be  engineered  and  can- 
not be  technologically  performed  and 
brought  about.  Our  cue  Is  not  General 
Motors,  In  this,  or  President  Nixon.  Our  cue 
Is,  It  seems  to  me,  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Do  you  see  a  complete  over- 
throw of  our  government,  a  complete  change 
that  way? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  Oh,  this  makes  no 
sense.  The  government  is  going  to  overthrow 
Itself.  We  don't  have  to  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  Newman.  Father  Berrigan,  you  have 
said  that  the  Church  right  now  Is  not  rec- 
ognizable now  as  Christ's  Church.  What  do 
you  mean  by  that? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  I  wish  Cardinal  Cooke 
were  here  to  help  me  with  that  one.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  most  grievlous  Instance  of 
what  I  am  talking  about  is  the  long,  long 
support,  support  of  silence,  of  the  war,  by 
the  American  Church.  And  I  really  cannot 
recognize  In  that  kind  of  leadership  the  fig- 
ure of  Christ. 

Mr.  FISKE.  Father  Berrigan,  the  tradition  of 
martyrdom  Is  a  long  and  honorable  one  In 
Christianity.  Do  you  see  yourself  as  a  martyr? 

Reverend  Berrigan.  No,  not  really. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  think  you  have  taken  Just 
about  the  time  available  to  us  to  answer  that 
one.  Father.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  but  our 
time  is  up. 

Thank  you.  Father  Berrigan  for  being  with 
us  today  on  Meet  the  Press. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  magazines,  Town  & 
Country,  known  as  "The  Dependable 
Guide  to  Good  Living,"  has  once  more 
brought  solid  evidence  of  this  depend- 
ability. 

The  April  issue,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Destination  Summer,  Wyoming,"  guides 
the  wise  American  to  the  Equality  State 
for  his  1972  vacation.  The  article  is  an 
excellent  synopsis  of  the  many  delights 
my  State  has  to  offer  all  Americans  and 
provide  a  special  outline  of  the  attrac- 
tions at  Yellowstone  National  Park  in 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  1972  is  the  centennial 
of  the  national  park  system's  establish- 
ment, and  Yellowstone — the  first  and 
greatest  national  park — is  the  major 
focus  point  for  observation  of  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  this  year. 

Yellowstone  recently  has  conducted  an 
experimental  project  to  broadcast  infor- 
mation through  automobile  radios  to 
park  visitors.  This  has  proved  successful 
and  is  expected  to  be  widely  utilized  in 
the  national  park  system.  This  innova- 
tion by  the  Park  Service  has  improved 
efficiency  of  park  operations  and  added 
to  visitor  enjoyment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Town  &  Country  article  and 
the  Interior  Department's  explanation 
of  the  broadcast  information  project  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Wyoming — Destination    Summer 
(By  Robert  L.  Sammons) 

Because  the  preeent-day  concern  over  en- 
vironment has  stirred  the  ecological  con- 
science of  the  nation  to  the  point  where  ev- 
erybody wants  to  do  at  least  "something" 
about  It,  travelers  more  than  ever  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  toward  the  great  out- 
doors. And  this  summer  a  great  deal  of  that 
attention  will  be  focused  on  Wyoming,  whose 
very  name  is  thought  to  derive  from  a  Dela- 
ware Indian  word  meaning  "at  the  big 
plains."  These  big  plains  (and  their  surround- 
ing mountains)  will  be  hosting  the  biggest 
birthday  bash  in  the  nation  this  summer,  and 
they  are  inviting  everybody  to  come  on  out 
and  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park. 

Although  Wyoming's  early  explorers  foimd 
the  going  difficult  and  dangerous,  they  were 
no  less  enthralled  by  its  natural  wonders 
than  travelers  are  today.  The  West,  fortu- 
nately, is  still  the  West:  the  main  difference 
being  that  the  traders,  trappers,  and  desper- 
adoes that  flocked  there  In  former  days  have 
been  replaced  by  visiting  dudes  who  become 
"Instant  cowboys"  almost  from  the  moment 
of  arrlvail.  In  summer  everyone  "goes  native." 
Newcomers  head  for  a  Western-apparel  store, 
to  emerge  a  few  minutes  later  in  plaid  shirt, 
blue  jeans,  high-heeled  boots,  and  wlde- 
brlmmed  hat.  Since  rodeos  and  ranch  life  are 
staples  of  local  life,  cowboys  and  bucking 
broncos  naturally  are  much  In  evidence. 
Everyone  affects  a  rolling  gait,  and  it  soon 
becomes  difficult  to  tell  the  authentlcs  from 
the  synthetics.  If  you  spot  anyone  In  a  ten- 
gallon  hat,  you  can  almost  bet  he  Is  a  tour- 
ist— and,  more  often  than  not,  you'll  be  right. 
But  that's  only  because  the  itinerants  out- 
number the  indigenes  by  a  very  healthy 
majority. 

Even  though  days  are  long  and  active,  at 
night  everyone  has  the  energy  to  gather  at 
one  of  the  local  saloons  for  a  dust  cutter  or 


two.  While  evenings  can  be  as  active  as  you 
wish  to  make  them,  you  probably  will  find 
that  you'll  get  more  use  out  of  yovir  riding 
boots  than  your  dancing  shoes.  Be  sure  to 
pack  both,  however.  Bars  are  ordinarily  open 
from  6  a.m.  to  2  a.m.  Monday  through  Satur- 
day; Sunday,  1  to  8  p.m.  But  during  festivals, 
fairs.  Jubilees,  rodeos,  and  other  galas  (and 
there  Is  almost  always  one  on  during  sum- 
mer), drinking  hours  are  usually  extended. 

High  camp.  A  great  open  state  that  is  ideal 
for  outdoor  living,  Wyoming  lies  at  an  av- 
erage elevation  of  between  five  and  seven 
thousand  feet;  so  count  on  rarefied  air  and 
rare,  rare  views.  More  than  9,000  campsites 
dot  its  countryside,  and  many  are  located  in 
remote  wilderness  areas.  For  those  who  wish 
to  waken  to  the  song  of  birds  or  the  sound 
of  rushing  waters,  camping  represents  the 
Ideal  way  to  experience  a  one-to-one  en- 
counter with  nature.  And  It  should  not  be 
Imagined  for  a  moment  that  you  will  be 
"roughing  it"  In  any  but  a  positively  princely 
manner!  Recreational  vehicles  now  are  being 
designed  as  totally  equipped  homes  on 
wheels:  complete  with  water  supply,  baths, 
kitchens,  comfortable  beds,  and  picture  win- 
dows. You  can  retrace  the  routes  of  the  fur 
traders,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  rough- 
ridlng  Teddy  Roosevelt,  or  steer  a  course 
along  the  Immigrant  trails.  And  you  may 
live  as  luxuriously  as  you  like!  But  don't  get 
too  carried  away!  Wyoming  state  law  prohib- 
its pulling  any  trailer  that  has  an  outside 
width  of  more  than  eight  feet;  and  the  maxi- 
mum length  of  vehicle  and  trailer  may  not 
exceed  65  feet.  Speed  limit;  65  mph  on  two- 
lane,  and  75  mph  on  four-lane  highways. 

Although  Wyoming's  two  national  parks 
(Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton)  and  Its 
eight  state  parks  remain  open  year  round 
they  are  fully  staffed  only  from  June  through 
August.  Camping  m  state  parks  is  free,  but 
federal  recreational  areas  charge  a  fee  (usu- 
ally around  $2.50  per  night). 

Space  is  allotted  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis,  and  there  is  usually  a  two-week 
limit.  Camping  occasionally  is  permitted  out- 
side designated  grounds,  but  you  must  obtain 
a  permit  at  the  nearest  ranger  station.  Dogs 
and  cats  are  admitted  to  parks  and  camping 
areas  il  they  are  leashed.  They  are  not  allowed 
on  trails  or  in  boats,  however.  Park  life  pro- 
ceeds at  a  leisurely  pace,  and  the  only  time 
you  won't  be  able  to  set  your  own  speed  will 
be  when  you  hit  a  traffic  Jam.  And  you  will  I 
During  the  high  season  highways  can  be 
clogged,  campgrounds  and  hotels  filled  to  ca- 
pacity. Remember  to  be  a  good  conserva- 
tionist. Don't  pick  the  daisies  and  confine 
your  rock  hunting  to  areas  where  it  Is  per- 
mitted. Most  Important:  Do  not  build  a 
campfire.  Fires  are  forbidden  except  In  cer- 
tain areas.  Get  your  permit  from  a  ranger 
station. 

Dude  ranches.  If  you  lumpen  not  to  sing 
along  to  the  song  of  the  open  road  and  prefer 
to  settle  m  one  spot,  a  dude  ranch  may  be 
taUor-made  to  your  taste.  Although  ranches 
usually  maintain  requirements  for  a  mini- 
mum length  of  stay  and  do  not  accept  short- 
term  guests,  that  shovild  present  no  problem. 
Chances  are  you  wUl  want  to  stick  around, 
anyway.  While  no  two  ranches  are  ever  quite 
the  same,  the  lUtlmate  out-door  experience 
(riding,  rodeos,  cookouts,  pack  trips,  swim- 
ming—the water  will  be  cold— fishing,  and 
hunting)  and  warm  Western  hospitality  usu- 
ally are  Included  In  their  offerings.  You  might 
also  climb  a  moimtaln.  Join  a  roundup,  or 
Just  revel  in  the  Informal  way  of  life  and 
the  family-style  meals.  Ranches,  usually  lo- 
cated m  areas  that  offer  easy  access  to  na- 
tional forests  and  wilderness  areas,  literally 
line  the  approaches  to  both  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton.  Ranch  life  Is  Informal.  Days 
are  warm,  nights  can  be  cold,  so  dress  for 
comfort.  A  single  price  usually  Includes  lodg- 
ing, food,  and  your  own  horse — which  is  pre- 
sented to  you  on  arrival  and  remains  yours 
for  the  duration  of  your  visit.  Don't  expect 


anything  for  less  than  $25  per  person  per  day. 
A  tip:  Bring  along  your  fishing  rod.  rifie, 
camera,  and  guitar;  and  bear  In  mind  that 
reservations  are  required  during  the  high 
season. 

Hunting  and  fishing.  Big  game  means  bie 
sport  In  Wyoming,  and  hunters  are  free  to 
roam  63  million  acres  of  mountain  and  mead- 
ow. The  world's  largest  herds  of  pronghorn 
antelope  and  elk  call  Wyoming  home,  but 
they're  not  the  only  game  in  town.  Black 
bear,  mouse,  bighorn  sheep,  and  white-tall 
and  mule  deer  also  rate  high  on  the  list  of 
trophy  animals,  while  bird  shooters  set  their 
sights  on  chukar,  Hungarian  partridge,  duck, 
goose,  pheasant,  and  sage  grouse. 

A  tip:  If  you  plan  to  hunt  in  Wyoming, 
make  your  plans  early.  Many  licenses  are 
issued  on  a  quota  basis,  and  the  quotas  are 
always  filled  long  before  the  season  begins. 
During  midsummer  the  animals  scatter  to 
the  high  country,  so  they  are  most  in  evi- 
dence In  early  autumn,  when  snows  force 
them  into  more  accessible  areas. 

Wyoming  Issues  about  5,500  non-resident 
elk  hunting  licenses  and  more  than  1,000 
moose  and  350  bighorn  sheep  permits  each 
year.  Deer  and  antelope  licenses,  which  are 
Issued  on  an  unlimited  basis,  numi>er  nearly 
15,000  nonresident  permits  annually.  Warn- 
ing: Non-resident  hunters  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  guide,  a  rule  that  becomes  quite 
understandable  when  you  consider  the  num- 
ber of  hunters  that  hit  the  traU.  While  deer 
and  antelope  are  plentiful  everjrwhere,  elk 
are  found  primarily  in  the  national  forests. 
A  nonresident  elk  license,  which  allows  one 
elk  (bull),  also  entitles  you  to  one  deer,  one 
black  bear,  and  a  daily  limit  of  game  birds 
and  fish.  Cost:  $125.  A  bighorn  sheep  (one 
male)  permit  costs  $75.;  a  moose  (one  bull) 
permit  is  the  same.  A  two-black-bear  permit 
is  $25;  a  grizzly  bear  permit,  $75;  mountain 
goat,  $75;  antelope,  $35;  deer,  $30.  A  bird 
license  costs  $20. 

Any  angler  who  likes  a  challenge  will  find 
It  waiting  in  5,000  lakes  and  more  than 
20,(K)0  miles  of  streams.  There  are  twenty-one 
varieties  of  game  fish  among  the  eighty-nine 
species  that  Inhabit  Wyoming's  waters — and, 
while  trout  are  the  Number  One  target,  wall- 
eye, bass,  and  perch  also  are  abundant.  Gen- 
eral fishing  season  runs  from  May  1  to  Octo- 
ber 31.  A  fishing  license  costs  $12  (a  five-day 
license  is  $4).  No  license  is  required  In 
Yellowstone. 

The  skills  of  even  the  most  experienced 
fisherman  are  tested  by  Wyoming's  six  vari- 
eties of  trout:  brook;  rainbow  (23  pounds  is 
the  local  record);  Mackinaw  (record  catch, 
44  pounds);  golden  (a  high-altitude  species 
usually  found  above  10,000  feet.  World's 
record — caught  In  Wyoming — li  pounds); 
brown  (found  at  low  altitudes,  but  not  easy 
to  catch — 17'/2  pounds,  the  record) ;  and  cut- 
throat (Wyoming's  only  indigenous  trout — 
record  catch,  15  pounds) , 

OUT   FROM   CHEYENNE 

Since  Yellowstone's  birthday  party  will  be 
observed  throughout  the  state,  the  traveler 
with  time  to  spend  will  want  to  take  In  as 
much  of  the  celebration  as  possible;  and 
Cheyenne's  three  railways,  three  transconti- 
nental highways,  and  Its  airport  make  It  the 
Ideal  Jumplng-off  spot.  Cheyenne  has  come 
a  long  way  since  the  Union  Pacific's  first 
Iron  horse  opened  It  to  development  In  1867. 
A  lively  assortment  of  gamblers,  gunmen, 
hunters,  and  harlots  soon  gave  the  town  the 
reptuatlon  of  a  "hell  on  wheels,"  but  Chey- 
enne long  ago  went  straight  and  has  success- 
fully lived  down  Its  once-hairy  reputation. 

Today  It  Is  populated  principally  by 
ranchers,  miners,  and  lumbermen — and, 
except  for  a  few  days  in  late  July  when 
Frontier  Days  takes  over,  it  Is  a  peaceful  place 
Indeed.  Celebrated  annually  since  1897. 
Frontier  Days  has  won  a  reputation  as  the 
rodeo  to  end  rodeos.  Immodestly  proclaiming 
itself  "Daddy  of  'em  all,"  this  rousing  show 
has  branched  out  to  Include  Indian  dances 
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square  dances,  carnivals,  parades,  rodeo 
queens  and  their  courts,  chuck-wagon  races, 
and  antique-carriage  displays.  None  of  the 
best  riders  in  the  West  would  dream  of  miss- 
ing it.  Neither  should  you!  Holding's  Little 
America  (Phone:  307-634-2771)  Is  the  best 
address  in  town.  Suites  cost  from  $22  to  $36 
per  day.  The  hotel  boasts  a  heated  Olympic- 
size  pool  and  a  landscaped  garden.  Advance 
reservations  are  essential  during  Frontier 
Days.  For  dining  out,  try  The  Hitching  Post. 
Trout,  prime  ribs,  and  steaks  are  yovu-  best 
bets. 

CASPKR   TO   COOT 

If  Cheyenne's  Frontier  Days  whets  your 
appetite  for  more,  you  will  find  plenty  of  it 
almost  everywhere.  A  mere  180  miles  distant. 
Casper's  Central  Wyoming  Fair  and  Rodeo 
Is  that  town's  own  way  of  telling  It  how  it 
was.  Although  oil,  agriculture,  and  mining 
are  Casper's  principal  industries,  the  town 
doesn't  overlook  its  touristic  possibilities 
completely.  It  still  retains  many  reminders 
of  frontier  days  but  nearby  Hell's  Half  Acre 
wins  the  day  as  its  principal  attention-getter. 
Fantastic  rock  formations  eroded  into  un- 
canny ghostlike  canyons  present  a  landscape 
as  "lunar"  as  any  you  are  likely  to  find  in 
the  West.  Youll  know  the  meaning  of  "bad- 
lands'  once  you  view  this.  Ramada  Inn 
(phone  C  7-235-5713)  and  Holiday  Inn  (307- 
235-2531)  offer  optimum  accommodations. 
Rates  for  both  run  to  about  $20  per  night 
for  a  double.  The  Ramada  has  suites  up  to 
$45.  Both  hotels  have  heated  pools  and  air 
conditioning — much  appreciated  features 
both  for.  even  at  the  5,000-foot  elevation, 
days  can  be  very  warm. 

Thermopolls  (Greek  for  "Hot  City")  earns 
Its  name.  Lying  4,236  feet  up  in  the  Big  Horn 
Basin  (130  miles  from  Casper) ,  It  Is  home  to 
the  world's  largest  hot  sprtogs.  Canyons, 
buttes.  and  towering  peaks  provide  scenic 
distractions.  Hot  Springs  State  Park  offers 
campgrounds,  bathhouses,  and  outdoor 
sports.  The  Rodeo  and  the  Hot  Springs  Coun- 
ty Fair  and  Fiesta  Days,  both  in  August,  are 
highlights  on  the  summer  social  calendar. 
Big  Spring,  which  pours  out  18  V4  mlUton 
gallons  of  hot  (135°  F)  mineral  water  every 
24  hours,  is  Thermopolls's  big  attraction.  A 
tip:  The  public  baths  are  free.  The  Callfor- 
nlan  (307-864-2321)  and  The  Moonlighter 
(307-864-2321)  are  the  places  to  stay  if  you 
happen  not  to  bettraveling  in  your  camper. 

Pounded  in  190»by  cowboy,  showman,  In- 
dian scout,  pony-express-rlder  William  P 
Cody  (known  to  the  world  as  Buffalo  Bill), 
the  town  of  Cody  lies  near  (53  miles)  the 
eastern  entrance  (one  of  five)  to  Yellow- 
stone. 83  miles  from  Thermopolls.  It's  stUl  a 
frontier  town,  and  its  nearness  to  the  park 
naturally  makes  it  the  capital  of  dude  ranch 
country.  Everybody  goes  into  town  early  in 
July  for  the  wild  and  woolv  extravaganza 
known  as  The  Cody  Stampede,  and  through- 
out the  summer  visitors  stampede  the  Buf- 
falo BUI  HUtorical  Center,  which  houses  an 
assemblage  of  ite  namesake's  personal  pos- 
sessions as  well  as  a  collection  of  Indian 
artlfacta.  The  Buffalo  BUI  VUlage  and  West- 
em  Exhibits  encompass  several  buildings: 
one  a  re-creation  of  Bill's  boyhood  home.  A 
saloon,  a  blacksmith  shop,  ancient  wagons, 
and  every  other  prop  you've  been  seeing  In 
Western  movies  for  years  further  enliven  the 
reconstruction.  At  nearby  Buffalo  Bill  State 
Park  and  the  Shoshone  National  Forest 
(where  you  may  visit  Bill's  Wapiti  hunting 
lodge)  you  can  camp,  saU,  and  flsh — or  sim- 
ply be  dazzled  by  an  encyclopedia  of  scenic 
wonders.  The  Colonial  Inn  (phone:  307-587- 
4208)  and  the  Sunset  Motor  Inn  (307-687- 
4266)  offer  alr-condltloned  doubles  In  the 
$15  to  $26  bracket.  The  Bronze  Boot,  which 
specializes  in  steak  and  lobster  dinners  and 
Western  d^cor,  features  dancing  and  enter- 
tainment until  midnight  every  evening  ex- 
cept Siinday. 


YELLOWSTONE 

The  bighorn  sheep  browse,  the  buffalo 
roam,  and  the  deer  and  the  antelope  play  in 
Yellowstone.  And  they're  Joined  by  moose, 
elk,  bear  (black  and  grizzly),  and  other  fas- 
cinating quadrupeds.  Yellowstone's  wildlife 
vies  with  plant  life,  glass  mountains,  gushing 
geysers,  luminous  lakes  and  steaming  fuma- 
roles  for  the  visitor's  attention.  It  was  the 
members  of  the  Washburn-Langford-Etoane 
Expedition  of  1870  who  first  hit  on  the  idea 
of  preserving  this  wilderness  wonderland  as 
"a  public  park  or  pleasuring  ground  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 

Established  while  the  West  was  stUI  being 
won  (President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  signed  the 
bill  that  created  the  park  in  1872).  Yellow- 
stone has  remained  largely  In  Its  natural 
unspoiled  state.  Not  only  was  it  the  first  na- 
tional park  ever  created;  it  remains  the  larg- 
est. (At  3,500  square  miles  in  area,  it  checks 
in  at  2'/2  times  the  size  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island.)  And  most  of  its  scenic  splendors  are 
accessible  from  ita  142-mile  Grand  Loop  road. 
The  road  (U.S.  20)  from  Cody  Joins  the 
Grand  Loop  at  Lake,  where  Fishing  Bridge 
spans  the  Yellowstone  River  as  it  flows  out 
of  Yellowstone  Lake.  The  bridge,  which  lives 
up  to  Its  name,  comes  alive  each  day  with 
fishermen  who  jostle  each  other  for  a  posi- 
tion as  they  try  to  snag  the  cutthroat  trout 
that  are  their  objectives.  (If  you  make  a 
catch,  the  chef  at  yoiu*  hotel  will  prepare  It 
to  your  order.)  If  you  would  like  to  explore 
the  110-mlle  shoreline  by  water  (at  7,731 
feet  above  sea  level,  Yellowstone  Lake  Is  the 
highest  large  lake  In  the  U.S.) ,  boats  can  be 
rented  at  the  Great  Village  and  Bridge  Bay 
Marinas. 

At  Canyon  Village  (sixteen  miles  to  the 
north) ,  where  the  Yellowstone  becomes  tur- 
bulent, its  rushing  waters  cut  a  26-mlle-long 
canyon  that  averages  a  thousand  feet  In 
depth.  Super  views  can  be  enjoyed  from  In- 
spiration, Grand  View,  and  other  aptly 
named  points.  Red,  yellow,  and  ocher  com- 
prise the  color  scheme  of  the  canyon  walls, 
and  they  can  be  seen  In  all  their  brlUl&nce 
from  trails  along  the  rim  above.  The  Upper 
Palls  (109-foot  drop)  and  Lower  Falls  (308- 
foot  drop — twice  the  height  of  Niagara)  spUl 
their  ribbons  of  water  over  their  pinnacled 
brinks,  adding  to  the  spectacle  that  is  truly 
Wyoming's  greatest  wonder:  The  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Yellowstone.  About  three  miles 
north  of  Canyon  Junction,  the  road  begins 
its  ascent  of  Mount  Washburn;  and  at  Dun- 
raven  Pass  It  reaches  an  elevation  of  8,859 
feet — the  highest  point  on  the  Grand  Loop. 
At  Tower  Junction,  where  Tower  Falls  (132- 
foot  drop)  draws  the  lion's  share  of  atten- 
tion, you  can  rest  at  Roosevelt  Lodge — near 
the  spot  where  President  Teddy  Roosevelt 
camped  when  he  visited  Yellowstone. 

MAMMOTH   HOT  SPRINGS 

Twenty  miles  to  the  west  (on  U.S.  89,  near 
the  park's  north  entrance)  lies  Yellowstone's 
headquarters,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  Many 
of  its  buildings  were  once  part  of  Ptort  Yel- 
lowstone, which  played  a  significant  role  in 
Wyoming's  early  history.  The  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  cascade  over  a  series  of  multicolored 
terraces,  which  rise  like  stairs  from  the  val- 
ley floor.  The  colors  'imparted  by  tiny  algae) 
range  from  white  to  brown,  with  shades  of 
orange,  yellow,  beige,  green,  and  blue  to  fur- 
ther brighten  the  landscape. 

Norrls  Junction,  twenty-one  miles  to  the 
south,  numbers  steam  vents  and  geysers 
among  Its  thermal  phenomena.  The  sound 
effects  you  hear  are  provided  by  the  roaring 
steam  vents  In  the  Porcelain  Basin.  At  Madi- 
son Junction,  14  miles  farther  to  the  south- 
west, Yellowstone's  west  entrance  (U.S.  20) 
Joins  the  Grand  Loop.  Next  comes  the  hiss- 
ing, sizzling,  and  bubbling  of  the  thermal 
wonders  of  Lower  Geyser  Basin. 

OLDFAITHrUL 

Immediately  to  the  south  lies  The  Upper 
Oeyaer  Basin,  home  of  Old  Faithful,  YeUow- 


stone's  Number  One  thermal  oddity  and  the 
most  renowned  remnant  of  its  bygone  vol- 
canic age.  Old  Faithful  Is  but  one  of  almost 
200  among  Yellowstone's  geysers,  and  It  Is 
neither  the  most  stratospheric  nor  the  most 
spectacular.  It  Is  merely  the  most  faithful 
obligingly  erupting  pretty  much  on  shedule — 
about  once  every  65  minutes.  Since  It  hasn't 
missed  a  scheduled  performance  In  almost  a 
centixry,  Old  Faithful  has  earned  Its  name. 
A  tip:  Old  Faithful  Is  so  popular  that  you 
Just  may  have  a  better  view  of  the  people 
who  come  to  see  it  perform  than  you  will 
have  of  Its  performance.  If  that  is  the  case, 
check  In  at  the  adjacent  Old  Faithful  Inn,  a 
relic  of  olden  days  and  surely  the  world's 
largest  log  cabin.  Not  all  rooms  have  baths, 
but  some  do  boast  views  of  the  geyser.  Be 
sure  to  stata  your  preference. 

Seventeen  miles  to  the  east  of  Old  Faith- 
ful lies  West  Thumb,  which  Is  (as  Its  name 
Implies)  a  thumb  of  water  extending  from 
the  west  side  of  Yellowstone  Lake.  Walking 
tours  of  the  area  lead  you  to  brightly  colored, 
bottomless  pools  of  blue  and  green  known 
as  paint  pots.  You  are  now  back  at  Yellow- 
stone Lake  (and  astride  the  Continental  Di- 
vide), whose  waters  drain  Into  both  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  oceans. 

OFF-TRACK  TRAVEL 

The  Grand  Loop,  for  all  Its  grandeur,  really 
merely  sklzns  Yellowstone's  scenic  surface.  It 
shows  the  park's  highlights,  to  be  sure,  but 
It  is  off  the  Loop  that  Yellowstone  shows  its 
true  self  by  revealing  its  endless  miles  of  un- 
spoiled wilderness.  A  one-thousand-mile  net- 
work of  well-marked  foot  and  bridle  trails 
laces  its  back  country  and  offers  diversion  for 
the  hale  and  hearty.  Waterfalls  and  water- 
fowl, wild  flowers  and  wlldlUe  can  be  ex- 
amined close  at  hand.  Horses  may  be  rented 
at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Roosevelt  Lodge, 
and  Canyon  Village  Motor  Lodge.  But  since 
trails  can  be  dangerous,  riders  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  guide. 

BEARING  X7F 

Yellowstone's  wildlife  seems  much  more 
accustomed  to  visitors  than  visitors  are  to  the 
wildlife.  The  black  bear  population,  which 
throngs  the  roads  in  summer,  has  contrib- 
uted almost  as  much  renown  to  the  park  as 
has  Old  Faithful.  In  addition  to  the  traffic 
Jams  caused  by  cars,  you  also  wlU  be  likely 
to  run  Into  a  "bear  Jam."  Bears  love  nothing 
more  than  to  stop  a  car  and  beg  for  a  hand- 
out. Be  smart:  Keep  your  hand  In  I  Although 
the  bears  appear  unafraid,  they  are  far  from 
tame.  So  exercise  extreme  caution. 

Photograph  them  from  Inside  your  car. 
No  matter  how  sweet  they  may  look  or  how 
charmed  you  may  be,  do  not  (repeat,  do  not) 
feed  them.  When  they  come  near,  stay  in  your 
car  with  the  windows  up.  Beers  are  unpre- 
dictable In  the  extreme — and  if  you  should 
happen  to  be  so  urfortunate  as  to  place 
yourself  between  a  mother  and  her  cubs,  you 
will  learn  in  short  order  the  real  meaning 
of  the  term  "cross  as  a  bear." 

OVERNIGHT    PARKING 

Camps,  trailer  grounds,  hotels,  and  lodges, 
spaced  throughout  Yellowstone,  offer  over- 
night accommodations  for  9,000  guests.  There 
are  seventeen  areas  for  campers  and  trailers 
that  hold  from  merely  a  few  to  as  many  as 
400.  Hotels  and  lodges  are  operated  by  the 
Yellowstone  Park  Company  under  conces- 
sion to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  While 
they  cannot  all  be  classed  as  luxe,  even  the 
more  rustic  usually  can  provide  the  expected 
comforts.  CaU  307-344-7311  for  reservations. 

Best  Bets:  Canyon  Village  Motor  Lodge:  In 
the  park  at  the  hoop  Road  and  Canyon 
Junction.  Open:  June  4-September  7.  Rates 
for  60  rooms  and  100  cabins,  $12-$19  for 
singles;  $15.50-$22  for  doubles.  Lake  Hotel 
and  Cabins :  Two  miles  south  of  Lake  Junc- 
tion, on  IxK^  Road.  Open :  June  ^-August  30. 
Not  all  rooms  have  baths.  Rooms:  $8.60- 
$16.60.  Cabins:  $12.0O-$18.50.  Mammoth  Mo- 


tor  Inn  and  Cabins:  Five  miles  south  of 
north  entrance  on  Loop  Road.  There  are  108 
rooms  and  128  cabins.  Open :  May  14-October 
8.  Not  all  have  baths.  Rooms:  $8.60-$16.50. 
Cabins:  $10-$18.50.  Old  Faithful  Inn:  On 
Loop  Road  overlooking  the  geyser.  Host  to 
Presidents  since  1904.  360  rooms.  Open:  May 
22-September  25.  Singles:  $8.60-fl2.  Dou- 
bles: $11.60-$16. 

GETTINC  THERE 

The  best  bet  Is  to  get  yourself  to  Denver 
first.  From  there  on  It  Is  easy.  Frontier  Air- 
lines provides  frequent  service  between  Den- 
ver and  Cheyenne.  Once  there  the  only 
rushing  Is  on  the  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
mountain  streams.  Despite  summer  crowds, 
peace  reigns  In  the  Yellowstone.  Life  goes 
on  for  its  animal  population  almost  as  It 
always  has.  Man  flocks  In  ever  Increasing 
numbers  to  view,  to  marvel,  and — one  sus- 
pecta — perhaps  to  envy  Just  a  little. 


Department  of  the  Interior  News  Release: 
Broadcasts  to  Car  Radios  Cue  Yellow- 
stone visitors 

An  experimental  project  to  broadcast  in- 
formation through  car  radios  to  Yellovretone 
National  Park  visitors  Is  so  successful  that  It 
Is  expected  to  be  widely  utilized  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  National  Park 
System. 

Signs  at  Yellowstone's  five  entrances  read : 
"Entrance  Info./Tune  Radio  to  650".  Tuning 
In.  a  motorist  hears  a  message,  usually  about 
a  minute  In  length,  conveying  Information 
of  immediate  use — the  entrance  fee,  where  to 
go  In  the  park  for  more  information,  and  the 
current  state  of  accommodations.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  campgrounds  are  filled,  he  is  ad- 
vised of  that  fact  and  counseled  to  stay  out- 
side the  park  for  the  night 

The  radio  transmitters  are  located  not  only 
at  entrances,  but  also  at  such  strategic  points 
as  campgrounds,  scenic  overlooks  and  devel- 
oped areas.  Each  message  is  tailored  for  Its 
area  use.  and  may  draw  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects— from  the  exercise  of  caution  to  the 
taking  of  a  scenic  walk. 

Yellowstone  Superintendent  Jack  N.  Ander- 
son reports  use  of  the  system  has  Improved 
the  efficiency  of  park  operations  while  adding 
to  visitor  enjoyment. 

"On  busy  days,  we  can  move  cars  through 
our  entrances  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  we  could 
before  these  transmitters  were  In  operation", 
Anderson  said. 

"Where  there  are  notable  features  within 
walking  distance,  we  urge  motorists  to  get 
out  of  their  cars,  stretch  their  legs,  and  take 
a  closer  look  at  nature's  beauty,"  he  added. 

George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.,  Director,  National 
Park  Service,  points  out  that  the  broadcasta 
are  most  helpful  in  Implementing  the  Serv- 
ice's Increased  emphasis  on  safety. 

At  Yellowstone,  for  example,  motorists  will 
be  warned  not  to  approach  bears,  and  re- 
minded that  it  Is  unlawful  to  feed  them.  In 
a  thermal  area,  they  will  be  advised  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  family  on  the  trails 
so  no  one  will  break  through  the  thin  crust. 

Recorded  on  magnetic  tape,  messages  can 
be  quickly  changed  with  conditions.  The 
notices  are  prepared  by  park  naturalists,  and 
both  men's  and  women's  voices  are.  used  for 
the  recordings. 

Twenty-five  transmitters  are  now  In  opera- 
tion at  Yellowstone,  but  more  have  been 
ordered  This  year  is  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  by  Congress  of 
Yellowstone,  the  world's  flrst  national  park, 
and  President  Nixon  has  proclaimed  1972  the 
National  Parks  Centennial  Year.  For  the  Cen- 
tennial summer,  the  park  expecta  to  have 
33  transmitters  in  operation. 

Pointing  out  that  surveys  show  more  than 
half  the  visitors  listening,  the  naturallste  of 
Yellowstone  Park  are  enthusiastic  about  use 
of  the  broadcasts  for  park  "interpretation" — 
explanations  of  an  area's  geology,  archeology, 
plant  life,  animal  life,  and  history. 


An  example  they  cite  is  Lake  Butte,  an 
overlook  from  which  visitors  look  down  upon 
a  signlflcant  expanse  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 
The  radio  message  there  polnta  out  that  the 
view  Includes  a  vast  sweep  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  wildernesses,  the  real  back 
country  of  the  park. 

At  Norrls  Geyser  Basin,  travellers  are  in- 
formed of  a  system  of  trails — leading  to  out- 
standing scenic  features  and  a  museum — 
which  can  be  traversed  during  a  walking  tour 
which  lasts  about  46  minutes. 

The  informational  broadcast  system  was 
pioneered  at  the  park — by  park  personnel 
cooperating  with  the  Yellowstone  Library 
and  Museum  Association,  a  group  of  citizens 
who  advise  on,  and  supply  support  for,  a 
variety  of  park  activities. 

A  few  transmitters  have  been  installed  In 
other  U.S.  national  parks;  still  others  have 
put  them  on  order.  Soon,  visitors  approach- 
ing many  areas  of  the  National  Park  System 
will  be  tuning  to  650  "For  Info.". 


A  distingtilshed  statesman  has  passed 
from  the  American  scene.  Mrs.  Talmadge 
joins  me  in  expressing  our  deep  regret 
and  sjrmpathy. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR  AND 
SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE  JAMES 
F.  BYRNES 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senate  in  mourning  the  passing 
of  James  F.  Byrnes,  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability,  distinction,  and  service  to  the 
United  States. 

Jimmy  Byrnes  was  a  proud  South  Car- 
olinian who  brought  great  credit  to  his 
native  beloved  State.  He  was  an  Amer- 
ican statesman  whose  duties  took  him 
all  over  the  world  in  a  most  critical  time 
in  our  history.  From  humble  beginnLigs, 
Jimmy  Byrnes  rose  to  national  and  in- 
ternational respect  and  prominence. 
President  Nixon  appropriately  paid  trib- 
ute to  this  great  man  when  he  said  in 
1969: 

Never  in  American  history  has  one  man 
held  more  hlg:^  offices  with  more  distinction 
than  has  Governor  Byrnes. 

Virtually  self-educated  in  law,  young 
Byrnes  began  his  career  as  an  attorney  in 
Charleston  and  won  election  as  circuit 
solicitor.  In  1911,  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict sent  him  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where  he  served  an  out- 
standing seven  terms.  He  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1930.  Assuming  re- 
sponsibility and  wiiming  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues,  Byrnes  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate until  1941  when  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  on  the  High  Court  only  a  year,  being 
called  upon  by  the  President  to  manage 
programs  to  insure  economic  stability 
during  the  turbulent  years  of  World 
Warn. 

Following  President  Roosevelt's  un- 
timely death  in  1945  and  Harry  Tru- 
man's accession  to  the  Presidency, 
Byrnes  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State — a  post  of  overwhelming  respon- 
sibility in  the  years  after  the  war.  He 
pursued  a  firm  policy  and  with  foresight 
warned  against  Communist  expansicn  in 
Western  Europe.  He  resigned  in  1947,  and 
returned  to  his  home  State. 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  South  Car- 
olina and  served  from  1951  to  1955.  I 
was  Governor  of  Georgia  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  my  great  pleasure  and  priv- 
ilege to  work  with  Governor  Byrnes,  as 
the  chief  executive  of  a  neighboring 
State  and  at  Governors'  conferences. 


PLATFORM  1972 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
niomlng  I  participated  in  a  news  con- 
ference with  members  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Coalition  and  leaders  of  other 
national  organizations  to  introduce 
"Platform  1972,"  prepared  by  the  NE 
Region  of  the  New  Democratic  Coalition. 

The  NDC's  "Platform  1972"  is  a  well 
prepared  and  thoughtful  document  out- 
lining some  very  fundamental  problems 
in  America  and  offering  what  I  believe 
are  sound  and  reasonable  solutions. 

Although  the  NDC  prepared  "Platform 
1972"  for  consideration  and  adoption  by 
the  National  Democratic  Party,  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  Senators  for  their  consid- 
eration and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  and  "Platform  1972"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris.  New 

Democratic  Coalition  Press  Conference, 

April  11,  1972 

The  New  Democratic  Coalition's  Northeast 
Region  has  prepared  a  "Platform  1972" 
which  speaks  clearly  and  forthrlghtly  to  basic 
and  fundamental  Issues.  I  Join  with  them  to- 
day in  encouraging  the  National  Democratic 
Party  to  consider  this  New  Populist  platform 
and  adopt  ita  recommendations  during  the 
convention  in  Miami. 

To  the  ordinary  American,  the  problems  are 
all  too  clear:  the  telephone  service  Is  shoddy 
while  the  rates  go  up;  It  costs  more  to  go  to 
the  hospital  for  a  week  than  it  does  to  vaca- 
tion in  Europe  for  a  month;  taxes  on  a  yearly 
salary  of  $10,000  are  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  while  some  millionaires  pay 
nothing;  supermarket  prices  are  higher  for 
poorer  quality  food.  Increasingly  produced  by 
agribusiness  conglomerates  which  drive  peo- 
ple off  the  land  while  collecting  millions  in 
government  subsidies. 

The  underlying  reason  for  these  and  simi- 
lar problems  In  America  are  equally  clear. 
There  Is  a  maldistribution  of  power  and  in- 
come In  this  country.  Unless  this  imbalance 
Is  corrected,  we  will  continue  merely  to  treat 
symptoms. 

Americans  want  fundamental  change.  They 
want  a  bettar  distribution  of  Income  and 
wealth  and  power  In  America.  The  NDC's 
"Platform  1972"  Is  an  outline  of  how  this 
can  be  brought  about. 

I  commend  the  NDC  and  the  members  of 
the  Northeast  Region's  Platform  Committee 
for  their  diligent  work.  I  applaud  their  fin- 
ished platform  document,  and  I  Join  with 
them  In  presenting  It  to  our  fellow  Demo- 
crata  for  consideration. 

New  Democratic  Coalition  Northeast  Re- 
gional Conference,  Platform  1972 
The  platform  of  the  New  Democratic  Coa- 
lition is  based  on  one  simple  thesis:  the  In- 
stitutions in  this  country  are  so  structured 
that  some  people  have  too  much  money  and 
power,  most  people  have  too  little.  Therefore, 
In  essence,  we  offer  only  one  platform  rec- 
ommendation— that  the  power  Imbalances 
between  people  and  groups  be  eliminated. 
The  fight  against  the  concentration  of  power 
and  groups  be  eliminated.  The  fight  against 
the  concentration  of  power  and  privilege — 
open  and  covert,  legal  and  Illegal— Is  the 
most  Important  political  question  of  our 
time.  Our  goal  is  a  more  equitable  dlstribu- 
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tlon  of  wealth  and  power.  This  flght  for  fair- 
ness is  political;  It  can  be  won  only  by  or- 
ganizing a  new  political  majority  in  America. 

Our  present  institutions  and  policies  which 
guarantee  power  and  money  to  a  few,  force 
the  rest  of  Americans  to  struggle  with  each 
other  for  the  little  that  is  left.  We  must  un- 
derstand that  such  a  struggle  between  under- 
privileged groups,  fighting  over  crumbs  for 
minimal  survival,  will  solve  no  problems,  and 
as  we  have  seen  is  counter-productive.  The 
purpose  of  this  platform  is  to  focus  attention 
on  the  solution — a  Joining  together  of  those 
without  power  and  adequate  resources  to 
change  our  institutions  to  bring  about  a  re- 
balance. 

We  feel  that  the  best  advocates  of  people's 
needs  and  aspirations  are  the  people  them- 
selves, acting  from  positions  of  equal  power. 
This  is  so  whatever  the  group — be  they  Viet- 
namese or  African,  labor  or  the  poor,  neigh- 
borhood or  ethnic,  Chicanos  or  the  aged. 

Our  platform  deals  first  with  corporate 
■power,  the  underlying  source  of  the  unjust 
concentration  of  wealth  and  power,  and  then 
with  lahoT.  Next  we  consider  campaign  fi- 
nancing and  other  devices  by  which  the  pow- 
erful control  government  and  make  it  im- 
possible for  government  to  deal  with  corpo- 
rate power  and  other  basic  problems.  The 
reiiatribution  of  wealth  and  income  is  the 
next  major  topic.  It  has  two  parts:  the  In- 
equitable manner  in  which  the  government 
raises  its  revenues  through  taxation  and  In 
which  such  monies  are  then  spent  by  the 
government.  This  Is  followed  by  sections  deal- 
ing with  the  rights  of  women,  institutional 
racism  and  the  governmental  abuse  of  citi- 
zens. We  conclude  with  a  section  on  foreign 
policy,  which  illustrates  how  the  imbalance 
of  power  manifests  Itself  In  this  critical  area. 

This  platform  Is  a  serious  effort  to  state 
the  intrinsic  problems  facing  our  society  and 
to  outline  a  method  of  dealing  with  them. 
This  platform  can  be  a  basis  of  the  campaign 
for  the  presidency  in  1972  and  a  blueprint  for 
the  solution  of  our  society's  problems. 

This  platform  was  prepared  by  the  Plat- 
form Committee  of  the  Northeast  Regional 
Conference  of  the  New  Democratic  Coalition, 
following  a  series  of  hearings  held  on:  Sep- 
tember 14 — Washington,  DC;  September 
21 — Philadelphia;  October  6 — New  York;  Oc- 
tober   8 — Boston;    October    12 — Washington. 

It  was  adopted  by  a  Convention  of  North- 
east Regional  NDC  on  February  25-26,  1972, 
In  New  York  City. 
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We  acknowledge  with  thanks  permission 
to  quote  from  A  Populist  Manifesto  by  Jeff 
Greenfield  and  Jack  Newfield,  to  be  published 
by  Praeger  Publishers  in  Febryary,  1972. 

REDISTRIBUTING    CORPORATE   POWER 

Through  its  enormous  size,  its  control  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  its  concentration  in 
relatively  few  hands,  the  corporate  sector  has 
achieved  full  domination  of  all  "countervail- 
ing forces,"  Including  government,  labor  and 
consumers.  Corporate  self-interest,  which  dis- 
regards society's  urgent  needs,  has  been  sub- 
stantially dictating  the  economic,  political, 
social  and  moral  direction  of  this  nation. 
Although  the  question  of  whether  this  power 
has  been  exercised  reasonably  or  properly  Is 
important,  it  is  only  secondary  to  the  basic 
questions:  should  this  power  be  exercised  by 
so  few,  and  why  are  they  accountable  to  vir- 
tually no  one.  We  reject  the  concept  of  no- 
blesse oblige.  It  Is  clear  that  the  unrestricted 
power  exercised  by  the  corporate  elite  must 
be  shifted  to,  and  shared  by,  those  whose 
lives  are  affected  by  It. 

Size  and  Concentration 
The  size  of  the  Corporate  Monster  ts  mind- 
boggling.  A  single  example  should  suffice: 
total  General  Motors  sales  exceed  the  total 
budget  of  any  country  In  the  world,  save  the 
United  States,  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

Most  alarming,  this  movement  of  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  Into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands  Is  Increasing  at  a  geometric  pace. 
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In  1950,  the  largest  200  corporations  con- 
trolled 47%  of  the  total  manufacturing  as- 
sets in  the  nation.  In  1965,  these  200  firms 
controlled  55%  of  the  total  assets,  and  by 
1969,  they  controlled  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
tion's total  manufacturing  assets.  The  top 
six  firms  Included  in  "Fortune's  500"  earned 
25%  of  all  Industrial  profits! 

The  obvious  danger  of  corporate  size  Is  fur- 
ther magnified  by  the  emergence  of  the 
"shared  monopoly"  as  a  pattern  of  corporate 
behavior.  When  a  group  of  three  or  four  cor- 
porations which  together  control  more  than 
50%  of  an  Industry  act  In  concert  the  effect 
is  clearly  inimical  to  competition  of  any  sort. 
"Shared  monopoly"  is  not  an  Isolated  phe- 
nomenon. It  exists  In  virtually  every  major 
U.S.  Industry. 

Furthermore,  corporate  power  has  been  in- 
creased in  countless  ways — interlocking  di- 
rectorates. Joint  ventures  and,  of  course,  con- 
glomerates run  wild. 

Consequences   of   the   use   of  concentrated 
corporate  power 

When  corporate  power  is  concentrated  our 
society  has  seen  an  unimpeded  policy  of 
pushing  price  increases,  lagging  technical 
Innovation,  unemployment  and  decreased 
production.  It  is  often  suggested  that  cor- 
porate decisions  which  may  lead  to  these 
results  are  Justified  because  mUllons  of  share- 
holders will  share  in  the  profits  of  corporate 
America.  This  myth  which  is  basic  to  the 
corporate  philosophy  must  be  exploded.  A 
1963  study  pointed  out  that  only  1.6%  of  the 
country's  adult  population  owned  82.4%  of 
all  publicly  held  stock.  The  bulk  of  large 
corporate  profits  goes  to  very  few,  contribut- 
ing to  the  imbalanced  income  distribution 
In  this  nation,  and  certainly  supplying  no 
Justification  for  the  grievous  injury  corpo- 
rate decisions  aimed  at  Increasing  profits 
does  to  the  economy. 

Probably  the  most  destructive  effect  of 
corporate  power  concentration  is  little  real- 
ized by  the  American  people.  It  results  from 
the  ability  of  corporations  to  determine  the 
use  of  approximately  80%  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  this  nation  (the  portion  of  the 
GNP  which  passes  through  the  private  sec- 
tor). Those  whose  lives  are  significantly  af- 
fected by  these  decisions  are  excluded  from 
the  decision  whether  the  nation's  GNP  shall 
be  used  for  schools  or  for  cosmetics,  for  hos- 
pitals or  for  high-styled  automobiles.  In  this 
context,  the  endless  debate  about  re-orderlng 
priorities  becomes  almost  meaningless,  since 
that  debate  refers  only  to  the  remaining  20% 
of  GNP  which  passes  through  the  public  sec- 
tor. There  is  absolutely  no  way  in  which  this 
20%  can  be  spread  so  as  to  finance  the  mas- 
sive social  programs  so  desperately  needed. 

Even  the  assumption  that  the  remaining 
20%  Is  spent  in  the  public  Interest  Is  Inac- 
curate. 

By  use  of  devices  such  as  campaign  contri- 
butions, corporate  America  has  gained  vir- 
tual control  of  governmental  officials.  Hence 
we  see  the  government  spending  billions  of 
dollars  of  public  funds  for  highways  which 
help  Detroit  sell  cars  but  refusing  to  help 
urban  centers  such  as  Detroit,  New  York, 
PbUadelpbla,  with  money  tor  mass  transit. 
Similarly,  we  see  the  government  spending 
huge  sums  for  military  research  and  develop- 
ment and  then  spending  billions  to  purchase 
these  armaments  from  the  same  corporation 
It  subsidized  to  develop  them.  Instead  of  for 
such  essential  public  services  as  schools,  hos- 
pitals, health  care,  corporate  control  of  the 
government. 

The  urgent  needs  In  America  for  more 
school,  hospitals  and  mass  transit  cen  only 
be  realized  significantly  if  more  of  the  pro- 
ductive resources,  both  public  and  private, 
now  controlled  by  corporations  are  directed 
toward  these  areas.  This  can  be  accomplished 
only  when  a  significant  portion  of  the  power 
to  determine  how  national  resources  are  to  be 
made  Is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 


Social  consequences  of  corporate  control 
The  social  consequences  of  corporate  dom- 
ination have  been  disastrous.  Continued  cor- 
porate growth  depends  on  an  ever-increasing 
growth  of  sales.  Through  persistent  bom- 
bardment of  the  public,  corporations  not  only 
brainwash  the  public  into  buying  a  particular 
product,  but  have  inculcated  Into  our  society 
the  compulsion  to  buy,  buy,  buy  I  The  kinds 
of  products,  glittering  automobUes  and  ex- 
otic cosmetics,  rather  than  schools  or  health 
services — linked  with  intensive  advertising 
which  emphasizes  constant  acquisition,  has 
undermined  the  national  moral  fabric.  Every- 
thing is  measured  in  terms  of  numbers  and 
quantity,  and  not  by  life,  love  or  quality.  Ma- 
terialism pervades  every  aspect  of  our  lives. 

Corporations  and  war 
The  health  of  corporate  America  demands 
constant  growth.  This  means  that  corpora- 
tions must  produce  more  and  more  and  more 
goods,  and  the  consumers  must  purchase 
more  and  more  of  what  the  corporations  pro- 
duce. Unmatched  as  the  best  market  in  the 
world  today  is  the  United  States  military 
establishment.  Hence,  those  with  a  profound 
power  to  set  our  nation's  direction  have  an 
enormous  vested  interest  In  maintaining  and, 
indeed,  in  expanding  the  American  military 
establishment.  In  this  context  a  20  year  "cold 
war,"  a  Viet  Nam  and  all  of  the  other  foreign 
adventures  become  more  comprehensible. 

The  monopoly  power  achieved  by  corporate 
America  has  left  individuals  with  little  power 
over  their  lives.  Corporations  decide  the  types 
of  people  they  want  us  to  be,  mould  the  edu- 
cational system  to  prepare  us  for  their  needs, 
manipulate  the  media  and  thus  regulate  the 
most  minute  details  of  how  we  live.  Small 
wonder  so  many  feel  frustrated,  alienated  and 
Ijowerless. 

"The  basic  ideals  of  a  corporate  society  are 
technological  advance  for  the  sake  of  tech- 
nological advance  and  growth  for  the  sale  of 
growth.  In  the  process  of  technological  ad- 
vance social  cost  Is  not  considered.  Profits  are 
realized  by  the  corporations  and  society  Is 
left  to  pick  up  the  social  costs  of  environ- 
mental and  human  destruction. 

Moreover,  In  defining  growth  as  the  In- 
crease In  unevaluated  GNP,  corporations 
force  our  society  to  produce  mindlessly,  rather 
than  to  choose  a  better  quality  of  life — to 
choose  two  cars  in  the  garage,  rather  than 
more  leisure  or  better  air  We  are  not  even 
aware  that  this  choice — between  hyper-in- 
creasing GNP  and  leisure — which  should  be 
ours,  is  being  made  for  us. 

Corporations  and  crime 
Crime  and  violence  is  a  terrifying  problem 
In  our  society.  Much  of  the  problem  Is  direct- 
ly traceable  to  Corporate  America  Given  an 
economic  system  which  dictates  that  its  re- 
sources shall  go  to  cosmetics  and  cars  rather 
than  schools  and  hospitals;  which  dictates  an 
ever-increasing  disparity  of  income  distribu- 
tion and  then  blatantly  flaunts  the  disparity 
of  wealth  to  the  have-nots  on  TV,  daily; 
which  is  bedrocked  on  fierce  competition; 
which  worships  material  values  and  acquisi- 
tion over  all  el^e;  which  seizes  all  power  and 
leaves  our  masses  alienated  and  frustrated: 
which  promotes  its  government,  in  its  own 
economic  Interests,  to  set  an  example  of 
senseless  and  brutal  violence — given  all  this, 
the  result  Is  predictable — crime  and  criminals 
attempting  to  close  the  distribution  gap. 

There  is  yet  another  face  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence In  America — corporate  crime  and  vio- 
lence. More  Americans  die  from  automobile 
accidents  in  this  nation  annually,  than  In 
Vietnam.  A  major  portion  of  such  death  and 
violence  Is  clearly  avoidable  given  a  respon- 
sible automobile  Industry.  The  misery  of 
miners  in  West  Virginia;  farm  workers  in 
California,  Is  a  direct  result  of  corporate 
greed.  The  massive  deception  practiced  upon 
the  American  consumer  by  the  corporate  em- 
pire is  all  too  well  known.  It  would  not  be 


difficult  to  state  that  corporations  are  the 
worst  criminals  in  our  nation. 

Corporations  on  the  farm^ 
Rural  America  is,  according  to  the  myth, 
a  heartland  of  small  Independent  farmery 
free  from  corporate  spectre.  This  Image,  too. 
Is  false.  The  corporation  has  moved  into  ag- 
riculture with  the  same  avarice  it  exhibited 
In  Industry.  By  1964,  small  Independent 
farmers  totalled  56.5%  of  all  farms,  but  only 
7.8%  of  farm  sales.  Less  than  one  percent  of 
U.S.  farms  accounted  for  24.3%  of  all  farm 
sales  in  1964.  By  1969,  this  percentage  was 
up  to  1/3  of  all  sales.  Such  familiar  conglom- 
erate names  as  Boeing,  Goodyear,  Royal 
Crown  Cola,  Tenneco,  American  Brands,  Dow 
Chemical,  Bank  of  America,  and  Prudential 
Life —  have  moved  In  and  taken  control  of 
all  aspects  of  product  processing  and  distri- 
bution of  farm  products.  The  results  are  pre- 
dictable. 

In  the  last  30  years,  100,000  small  farms 
have  been  lost.  By  1980  it  Is  estimated  one 
million  of  these  farms  will  have  vanished. 
With  the  loss  of  the  small  farms,  town  and 
communities  which  services  them  also,  dis- 
appeared. 75%  to  80%  of  farm  workers  are 
employed  by  major  food  and  industrial  cor- 
porations, which  are  responsible  for  the  low 
pay  and  humiliating  working  conditions 
brought  to  national  attention  by  Caesar 
Chavez  and  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organ- 
izing Committee. 

The  net  results  of  such  "agri-business"  are 
well  known.  Cities  are  choked  by  migration 
of  displaced  farm  workers  who,  In  turn,  are 
choked  by  the  cities.  And  back  in  rural 
America,  14  million  are  left  in  abject  poverty. 

PART  II 

There  are  really  two  questions  Involved  in 
assessing  corporate  power.  The  focus  has  al- 
most always  been  upon  the  question  of 
whether  this  power  is  being  used  reason- 
ably. This  platform  rejects  such  an  analysis. 
We  accept  the  premise  of  Lord  Action  that 
"Power  tends  to  Corrupt"  and  address  our 
recommendations  to  programs  designed  to 
shift  decision-making  power  from  the  cor- 
porate world  to  the  people. 

1.  Deconcentrate  corporate  power 
Anti-trust  laws  have  been  on  the  books 
for  many  years.  They  have  never  been  seri- 
ously enforced.  As  a  result,  corporate  con- 
centration increases.  Moreover,  the  minimal 
anti-trust  activity  to  date  has  primarily 
been  directed  against  acquisitions  rather 
than  for  divestiture.  The  result  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  competition.  Big  companies  stay 
big  and  small  companies  stay  small  or  dis- 
appear. While  we  recognize  that  anti-trust 
activity  alone  is  not  the  solution  to  over- 
concentration,  we  nevertheless  urge  that  as 
a  first  step  we  must  use  the  weapons  we 
already  have. 

The  problem  of  "shared  monopolies"  must 
be  met  by  new  legislation — vigorously  en- 
forced— which  would  require  corporate  di- 
vestiture when  fewer  than  four  corporations 
produce  more  than  50  percent  of  the  goods 
or  services  for  a  particular  market. 

Federal  corporate  chartering  must  be  in- 
stituted. Charters  should  Include  provisions 
limiting  the  size  and  scope  of  permissible 
business  activities  of  corporations.  Such 
charter  limitations  should  significantly  lim- 
it corporate  concentration  of  all  types — be  It 
vertical,  horizontal  or  conglomerate. 

2.  Enactment  of  a  strict  federal  chartering 
law 

The  benefits  of  corporate  status,  particu- 
larly limited  liability,  are  enormous.  Like  a 
liquor  license  or  a  driver's  license,  these  bene- 
fits must  be  conditioned  upon  socially  de- 
sired conduct. 

Compelling  such  corporate  responsibility 
is  impossible  in  the  present  context  wherein 
states  are  in  frenzied  competition  to  Induce 
local  corporate  chartering  (and  the  resultant 
taxes   sind   business   activity)    by   requiring 
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lesser  and  lesser  corporate  responsibility.  A 
strict,  uniform  federal  chartering  law  Is  the 
only  solution. 

Such  legislation  would  not  only  be  vised  to 
prohibit  corporate  concentration.  It  would 
also  require  full  corporate  disclosure  of  all 
financial,  non-personal  employment,  and 
stockholder  records,  as  well  as  records  of 
transactions  with  government  and  other  In- 
stitutions. It  would  require  a  comprehensive 
annual  social  and  environmental  report,  a 
report  on  minority  group  assistance  and  em- 
ployment, and  also  would  require  socially 
beneficial  activity  and  expendltxire  In  these 
areas.  A  federal  chartering  law  would  guar- 
antee representation  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors representatives  of  minority  groups,  wom- 
en, consumer  and  local  community  in  desig- 
nated percentages.  It  would  prohibit  inter- 
locking directorates;  require  consumer  pro- 
tection la  the  form  of  adequate  product 
labeling,  warning  of  dangerous  products, 
reasonable  guaranties,  free  service  for  unfit 
products. 

Charters  should  be  subject  to  periodic  re- 
newal. A  broad  range  of  sanctions,  including 
lose  of  corporate  status  and  limited  liability, 
should  be  available. 

3.  Shift  a  significant  portion  of  the  power  to 
determine  the  use  of  national  resources 
from  the  private  to  public  sector 

Every  year  about  one  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars of  public  funds  are  placed  In  commercial 
banks  throughout  the;  nation,  much  of  It  In- 
terest-free. Legislation  should  be  enacted  al- 
lowing the  deposits  of  such  public  monies 
only  In  banks  with  substantial  investments 
in  programs  carefully  designed  to  assist  mi- 
nority enterprises,  consumer  borrowing,  edu- 
cation, ghetto  redevelopment  and  other  high 
priority  domestic  social  programs.  Such  In- 
vestment programs  should  be  administered 
Jointly  by  government  and  by  consumer  and 
other  socially  oriented  Interests.  Tax  Incen- 
tives, higher  Interest  rates  and  other  devices 
shotild  be  utilized  to  Induce  other  Institu- 
tional groups  and  Individuals  with  invest- 
ment cash  to  help  by  depositing  their  money 
In  cooperating  banks.  The  net  effect  would 
be  to  shift  a  massive  amount  of  money  away 
from  current  corporate  control  and  into  so- 
cially beneficial  programs  now  starving  for 
funds. 

Another  vehicle  for  moving  funds  from  the 
private  to  the  public  sector  Is  the  creation 
erf  a  massive  Federal  bond  program  similar 
to  Liberty,  Defense  or  War  Bonds.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  borrow  substantial  amounts 
of  money  from  Its  citizens  and,  rather  than 
Investing  In  war,  could  use  the  money  for 
social  programs.  These  bonds  would  be  de- 
signed and  marketed  not  only  as  a  "patriotic" 
Investment  but  also  would  be  competitive 
with  securities  In  the  corporate  market. 

Yet  another  method  of  shifting  substan- 
tial capital  from  the  corporate  sector  to  so- 
cial purposes  would  result  If  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  selectively  lowered  the  dis- 
count rate  In  "poverty"  areas,  requiring  that 
deposits  thus  freed  be  used  in  the  community 
for  designated  social  purposes. 

4.  Fix  more  realistic  responsibilities  and  ac- 
countability for  corporations  and  their 
officers 

One  reason  corporate  crime  continues  un- 
bated  is  that  it  is  considered  "merely  white 
collar  crime"  for  which  corporate  officers  and 
directors  generally  escape  prosecution  and 
penalty.  Civil  and  criminal  statutes  must  be 
tightened  and  new  ones  enacted  which  re- 
quire strict  accountability  for  such  crimes  by 
corporate  principals. 

In  addition,  a  flexible  array  of  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions  should  be  enacted  which 
will  allow  suspension  of  corporate  principals 
In  appropriate  cases:  Impose  temporary  bans 
on  corporate  advertising;  make  public  details 
of  corporate  violations  and  misconduct;  pro- 
vide for  an  end  to  limited  corporate  liability 


and  for  suspension  and  revocation  of  the 
corporate  charter  Itself  where  appropriate. 

Although  middle  and  upper  management 
corporate  personnel  are  frequently  aware  of 
such  corporate  misconduct  as  false  advertis- 
ing and  harmful  products,  fear  of  retribu- 
tion has  discouraged  such  personnel  from 
exposing  or  challenging  such  corporate  mis- 
conduct. Statutes  similar  to  those  protect- 
ing union  members  against  management  ret- 
ribution for  legitimate  union  activity  must 
be  enacted. 

5.    Termination    of    favored    treatment    of 
corporations 

Tax  loopholes  favoring  corporations  must 
be  closed.  They  are  too  numerous  to  de- 
scribe in  full.  A  few  examples  should  suffice: 
special  tax  priveleges  for  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry,  during  the  years  1963  through  1967, 
enabled  that  industry  to  pay  an  average  tax 
of  4.9%  on  bef ore-tax  net  profi.ts  of  21  bil- 
lion dollars — far  less  than  the  percentage 
paid  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Corporate  adver- 
tising is  tax-exempt;  we  mvist  prohibit  gov- 
ernment subsidy  of  clearly  political  adver- 
tising such  as  the  Insurance  ind'jstry  lobby- 
ing against  no-fault  Insurance  through  its 
ads,  or  the  trucking  industry  advertising  for 
more  highways  In   its  advertisements. 

Other  forms  of  special  treatment  enjoyed 
by  corporations  are  found  in  the  recent 
Lockheed  loan  (the  comer  grocery  does  not 
get  such  welfare  assistance),  and  in  huge 
amounts  of  free  research  and  development 
done  by  government  for  big  business. 

6.  Shifting  power  to  employees  and 
committees 
Corporations  are  unchecked  in  their  power 
to  make  decisions  which  directly,  contin- 
uously and  massively  affect  the  lives  of  em- 
ployees and  the  communities  where  plants 
are  located.  Such  powers  must  be  shared. 
Internal  machinery  must  be  created  to  per- 
mit Joint  decisions  in  certain  areas  currently 
exclusively  in  the  corporate  domain.  For 
example,  when  a  corporation  decides  to  re- 
locate, thousands  of  employees  may  be  af- 
fected. Their  choice  is  to  uproot  themselves 
or  to  risk  unemployment.  They  must  be  al- 
lowed to  share  In  the  decision  to  move.  Sim- 
ilarly, when  a  proposed  corporate  activity 
will  affect  the  environment  of  a  community, 
that  community's  consultation  and  consent 
should  be  required. 

7.  Encouraging  strengthening  consumer  and 
community  groups 

The  emergence  of  community  groups  ad- 
vocating corporate  respransiblllty  Is  encour- 
aging. They  are,  however,  at  a  serious  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  when  compared  to  a 
well-financed  corporation. 

They  should  be  given  tax  advantages  and 
meaningful  access  to  the  media.  In  addition, 
all  media  should  be  required  to  carry  respon- 
sible citizens'  reaction  to  advertisements 
which  they  believe  involve  matters  of  health, 
safety,  environmental  protection  or  con- 
sumer deception. 

A  federal  fund  should  be  created  to  assist 
individuals  or  consumer  groups  In  legal  and 
research  costs  where  they  make  a  prima  facie 
showing  of  the  government's  failure  to  pro- 
tect consumers. 

In  addition,  bounties  should  be  provided 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  law- 
suits. 

8.  Public  ownership 

Public  ownership  through  nationalization, 
or  the  use  of  the  TVA  model,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  following  situations:  When  pri- 
vate corporations  will  not  engage  In  activities 
necessary  for  the  public  meal;  or  refuse  to 
locate  in  certain  localities  because  they 
anticipate  little  profit;  or  when  corporations 
particularly  in  a  monopoly  situation  abuse 
their  advantage  by  changing  too  hli^h  prices, 
or  are  providing  Inferior  and  Inadequate 
services. 


9.  Compel  corporations  to  pay  the  social  costs 
of  their  operations 
Environmental  and  human  decay  resulting 
from  corporate  operation  must  be  stopped. 
But,  if  such  Injury  occurs,  the  corporations 
must  pay  substantially  all  of  the  costs — out 
of  profits  and  not  by  passed-on  Increased 
prices. 

10.  Save  rural  America 

What  appears  as  a  blatant  government  ef- 
fort to  supplant  the  Independent  farmer  with 
agri-corporations  must  cease. 

Land  grant  colleges  must  be  forced  to  re- 
verse their  preoccupation  with  agri-business 
efficiency  and  growth.  The  enormous  public 
resources  Invested  in  these  Institutions  must 
be  redirected  toward  the  needs  and  survival 
of  the  small  farmer,  farm  workers  and  rural 
communities. 

Federal  procurement  preferences,  tax  In- 
centives and  subsidies  must  be  given  to  small 
farmers,  and  to  Industries  which  locate  In 
rural  areas  offering  employment  at  fair  wages 
and  under  decent  working  conditions. 

Immigration  laws  and  their  enforcement 
must  be  strengthened  so  that  profit-hungry 
corporations  can  no  longer  play  off  poor 
Mexican  workers  against  poor  American 
workers. 

Legislation  must  be  enacted  to  make  the 
beneficiaries  of  mechanization  responsible  to 
the  displaced  worker  or  the  community  in  the 
name  of  modernization. 

PABT  in THK  LABOR  MOVEMENT 

It  is  urgent  that  the  labor  movement  play 
a  major  role  in  reshaping  America.  Rather 
than  acting  as  a  "partner"  of  big  business, 
labor  must  constitute  the  means  by  vhlch 
workers  can  share  corporate  decision-making, 
and  thereby  serve  their  own  essential  Inter- 
ests as  well  as  those  of  society  at  large. 

The  labor  movement  In  the  past  has 
served  to  Improve  dramatically  the  economic 
status  of  working  men  and  women  and  their 
families,  through  collective  bargaining  and 
through  enactment  of  responsible  labor  laws. 

The  labor  movement  has  emerged  as  the 
chief  focus  of  opposition  to  Nixon's  three- 
phased  economic  program:  wage  freeze,  con- 
tinuing inflation  with  unemployment,  and 
inequitable  taxation. 

Yet  despite  its  past  accomplishments,  and 
despite  the  presence  in  its  ranks  of  outstand- 
ing unions  and  union  leaders,  the  labor 
movement  as  a  whole  does  not  provide,  and 
has  not  for  some  time  provided,  national 
leadership  In  the  battle  to  end  race,  sex,  and 
class  Injustice.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil's continued  support  of  a  war  that  Its 
own  rank  and  file  and  the  rest  of  society  long 
ago  abandoned,  is  tragic.  Labor's  record  of 
achieving  equal  opp>ortunlty  In  Its  own  ranks 
for  all  workers  regardless  of  race  or  sex,  has 
been  spotty.  Within  the  labor  movement 
there  has  too  often  been  concentration  of 
power,  that  serves  its  own  ends  at  the  ex- 
pense of  working  men  and  women. 

RECOMICCNDATIONB 

1.  The  labor  movement  should  be — but 
la  not — vitally  concerned  with  the  need  to 
broaden  workers'  participation  In  the  deci- 
sion-making processes  of  the  firms  In  which 
they  work.  Product  priorities,  production 
methods,  plant  location,  and  major  financial 
decisions  are  the  legitimate  concern  or 
workers  in  a  plant,  and  a  major  goal  of  the 
labor  movement  sho\ild  be  the  creation  of 
new  structures  to  bring  workers  Into  the  de- 
cision making  process. 

2.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  Insure  the 
existence  of  a  healthy  and  democratic  union 
movement.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  must  be  strengthened  and  extended. 
Farm  workers,  domestics,  the  Oulf  Coast 
wood  pulpworkers,  and  others  must  quickly 
be  brought  within  the  protection  of  that  law. 

3.  We  oppose  Intimidation  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  union  membership  and  we  op- 
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pose  discrimination  In  unions,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  progresslvlsm  should  be  encour- 
aged from  within  the  unions  themselves. 
Therefore  we  oppose  rlght-to-work  laws,  state 
and  federal. 

4.  Public  employees  must  be  afforded  the 
same  rights  as  their  fellow  workers  In  private 
industry. 

5.  Federal  and  state  laws  to  protect  em- 
ployees' safety  and  health  must  be  greatly 
amplified  and  enforced. 

6.  Long-overdue  national  legislation  must 
be  passed  to  protect  and  make  transferable 
between  Jobs,  workers'  rights  to  pensions  and 
Insurance.  The  disappointed  expectations  of 
thousands  of  American  wage  earners  to  hon- 
orable and  self-supporting  retirement  con- 
stitutes a  national  scandal. 

7.  Workmen's  compensation  and  unem- 
ployment benefits  must  be  expanded  and 
Increased. 

8.  The  labor  movement,  which  has  long 
espoused  a  policy  of  full  employment,  must 
broaden  its  Identification  with  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  unemployable  poor.  The  poli- 
cies of  corporate  America  that  are  antithetic 
to  the  Interests  of  laboring  men  and  women 
are  the  same  policies  that  condemn  those  on 
welfare  to  lives  of  hopelessness  and  poverty. 

CAMPAIGN  spending:   CORPORATE  CONTROL  OVER 
PtTBLIC   OFFICIALS 

Corporate  freedom  to  proceed  unhindered 
in  the  private  sector,  and  its  domination  of 
the  public  sector,  have  largely  resulted  from 
skillful  use  of  economic  power  to  "buy"  gov- 
ernment's cooperation  and  assistance.  The 
main  tool  utilized  has  been  campaign  fi- 
nancing. Under  the  present  system,  escalat- 
ing campaign  costs  make  substantial  cor- 
porate money  support  an  essential  element 
of  the  electoral  process.  Unless  this  system 
of  campaign  financing  is  radically  revised, 
there  seems  little  hope  that  corptorate  domi- 
nation of  our  society  will  be  ended,  and  little 
hope,  therefore,  that  we  can  deal  with  the 
vast  array  of  social  problems  and  inequities. 

Corporate  domination  of  the  public  sector 
becomes  possible  because  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigns are  so  astronomical.  The  various  local 
and  national  campaigns  of  1968  were  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  between  $300  million  and 
$900  million.  Although  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  prevents  direct  corporate  politi- 
cal contributions,  it  has  long  been  easily 
evaded.  A  United  States  Senator  has  esti- 
mated that  95%  of  the  contributions  at  the 
Congressional  level  comes  from  business 
(80%  from  those  whose  net  worth  Is  over 
$250,000).  These  direct  contributions  from 
corporate  executives  are  frequently  reim- 
bursed by  their  companies  through  special 
bonuses  or  other  benefits. 

In  view  of  the  deep  dependency  many 
elected  officials  have  on  corporate  financial 
support.  It  is  not  surprising  that  proposed 
legislation  seeking  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  financing  campaigns  has  been  so 
Inadequate. 

It  is  equally  obvious  why  there  had  been 
no  meaningful  effort  by  ova  nation's  public 
officials  to  challenge  the  power  of  the  cor- 
porations to  reverse  the  clear  direction  to- 
ward socialism  for  the  rich  and  "benign 
neglect"  for  all  others. 

The  relationship  between  corporations  and 
the  regulatory  agencies  constitutes  a  second 
major  aspect  of  the  problem.  These  "inde- 
pendent" regulatory  agencies  were  the  New 
Deal's  answer  to  corporate  greed  and  ir- 
responsibility. The  effort  has  failed  com- 
pletely. As  one  witness  put  It:  the  "inde- 
pendent" regulatory  agencies  have  become 
victims  of  the  "law  of  aerodynamics,"  that 
Is,  "weaker  bodies  (the  regulatory  agencies) 
becoming  satellites  of  the  stronger  bodies 
(the  corporate  giants) ." 

One  reason  for  this  total  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility is  the  absence  of  meaningful 
consumer  roles  within  and  before  the  agen- 
cies. Equally  Important  Is  the  co-opting  of 
regulatory    agency   personnel    by   the   same 


corporations  those  personnel  are  supposed 
to  regulate.  These  "regulators,"  who  are 
sympathetic  to  the  regulated  Industry  while 
they  are  In  office,  are  assured  lush  Jobs  with 
those  reg\ilated  corporations  when  they  leave 
the  government  agency.  Promises  of  private 
employment  to  public  employees  are  not 
limited  to  Individual  regulatory  agencies. 
They  are  also  used  by  contractors  at  all  levels 
and  branches  of  government.  For  example.  In 
1967,  2,072  retired  military  officers  were  em- 
ployed by  the  t<^  95  government  contractors. 
Each  of  the  top  ten  contractors  had  an  av- 
erage of  106  former  military  officers  on  Its 
payroll. 

In  light  of  this  accepted  practice,  it  Is  no 
surprise  that  the  I.C.C.  provides  two  billion 
dollars  annually  In  railroad  subsidies;  or 
that  the  CA.B.  in  effect  grants  airlines  two  to 
four  billion  dollars  a  year  in  excess  revenue 
by  restrictions  on  competition.  It  also  ex- 
plains way  final  costs  In  military  weapons 
contracts  average  320%  of  original  cost  esti- 
mates; a  recent  study  of  13  major  aircraft 
and  missile  programs  totalling  40  billion 
dollars  showed  only  four  of  these  contractors 
(with  $5  billion  in  contracts)  performed  at 
as  much  as  75%  of  design  specifications. 
Similarly,  it  is  clear  why  the  companies  with 
the  poorest  performance  records  reported 
the  highest  profits,  and.  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  lion's  share  of  govern- 
ment contracts. 

n 

1.  The  only  workable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  campaign  financing  lies  in  substantial 
federal  assumption  of  campaign  expenditures 
at  all  levelB,  Including  primaries.  Although 
campaign  costs  are  staggering  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  individual  candi- 
date's resources,  they  are  minimal  in  terms  of 
governmental  resources.  Certainly  they  are 
minimal  ns  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  any 
meaningful  progress  toward  equality  in  this 
nation.  And  tax  check-offs  or  similar  pro- 
grams encouraging  small  contributions  from 
a  broad  cross-section  of  the  electorate  could 
be  helpful  in  helping  to  meet  the  expense. 

In  addition,  the  federal  government  could 
certainly  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  seek- 
ing elective  office  by  requiring  the  television, 
postal  and  telephone  Industries  to  contribute 
their  services  to  candidates  so  that  the  tools 
these  three  industries  provide  for  reaching 
the  voter  are  available  on  an  equal  basis  to 
all  viable  candidates.  Legislation  must  be 
formulated  which  readily  allows  candidates 
to  mount  campaigns  regardless  of  personal 
wealth,  or  access  to  the  corporate  world.  It 
must  include  appropriate  guidelines  pro- 
tecting minority  parties  and  insurgents,  in- 
cluding reasonable  campaign  funding  and 
precluding  the  use  of  television  commer- 
cials as  a  vehicle  for  "selling"  candidates, 
without  reference  to  merit  or  position. 

2.  Reconstitute  regulatory  agencies.  We 
have  seen  how  the  so-called  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  been  substantially  co-opted  by  the 
Industries  they  are  supposed  to  regulate.  We 
must  have  legislation  which  prohibits  those 
who  served  on  a  regulatory  agency  from  ob- 
taining employment  In  related  Industries 
for  a  period  of  five  years  after  leaving  the 
agency.  Similar  legislation  is  required  to  as- 
sure that  a  corporate  employee  do  more  than 
superficially  change  hats  when  he  or  she 
starts  to  v7ork  for  a  regulatory  agency.  Agency 
Jurisdictlou  must  be  restricted  so  that  no 
agency  Is  Involved  In  both  regulating  and 
promoting  a  given  activity. 

In  addition,  we  must  have  stronger  legis- 
lation requiring  effective  Institutional  rep- 
resentation of  consumer  Interests  before  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  Such  broadening  of  these 
bodies  should  aid  in  insuring  that  control 
over  these  agencies  does  not  again  become 
vested  in  the  regulated  industries.  Public 
hearings  on  matters  affecting  a  local  area 
should  be  held  in  the  area  concerned  at  a 
time  and  place  that  will  assure  the  public 
an  c^portunlty  to  be  heard. 


REDISTRIBrmON    OF    WEALTH    AND   INCOME 

The  United  States  is  the  wealthiest  na- 
tion In  tho  history  of  the  world.  It  Is  un- 
conscionable that  approximately  20%  of  our 
people  live  In  poverty,  while  a  few  live  in 
princely  luxury.  This  Incredible  disparity  re- 
sults because  of  our  economic  system.  In 
1968,  for  example,  we  distributed  5.7<^c  of  the 
nation's  income  to  the  bottom  fifth  of  our 
country's  families  and  40.6%  to  the  top  filth. 
More  alarming  is  the  fact  that  this  maldis- 
tribution has  been  getting  worse  instead  of 
better. 

The  bottom  fifth  of  our  nation  Is  not  the 
only  victim  of  the  system.  The  great  working 
and  middle  class  are  also  penalized.  Although 
they  earn  more  than  the  lowest  fifth,  Infla- 
tion has  bitten  massively  into  their  "in- 
creased" earnings.  They  may  have  more  tan- 
gible assets  now  than  20  years  ago,  but  these 
assets  are  not  luxuries — they  are  necessities. 
For  example,  a  factory  worker  requires  an 
automobile  to  get  to  and  from  work  which 
is  far  from  where  he  can  flnd  housing:  twenty 
years  ago  he  could  get  to  his  Job  by  a  short 
ride  on  a  mass  transit  system  which  was 
then  safer,  cleaner  and  less  expensive.  The 
so-called  middle  class  finds  itself  barely  able 
to  stay  afloat.  It  lives  in  fear  of  being  unable 
to  pay  the  medical  costs  of  a  serious  Illness, 
for  example.  There  is  an  illusion  of  being  well 
off,  but  there  is  an  underlying  chronic  in- 
security. 

Government  affects  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  Income  In  two  fundamental 
ways — the  manner  in  which  It  collects  reve- 
nue from  its  people  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  spends  such  revenues.  In  both  cases,  the 
present  structures  are  heavily  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  powerful  and  against  the  power- 
less. 

It  is  clear  that  a  realignment  is  necessary. 
The  wealth  of  this  country  must  be  more 
evenly  spread.  Taxes  should  be  levied  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ability  to  pay.  Revenue 
must  be  spent  on  the  basis  of  need. 

I.    TAX    REFORM 

The  lower,  working  and  middle  classes 
shoulder  far  too  much  of  the  tax  burden. 

Fair  and  progressive  income  tax 

A  steeply  progressive  income  tax,  coupled 
with  a  minimum  guaranteed  income  above 
the  level  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Lower  Living  Budget,  must  be  enacted  both 
to  Insure  a  fair  tax  burden  according  to  abil- 
ity to  pay  and  to  pursue  a  long-run  policy 
of  redistribution  of  wealth.  One  advantage  of 
insuring  a  minimum  Income  is  that  aggre- 
gate demand  will  be  sustained  above  reces- 
sion levels.  There  should  be  no  reliance  on 
regressive  taxes.  We  particularly  oppose  the 
so-called  value-added  tax  (a  disguised  na- 
tional sales  tax)  which  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  considering,  because  the  lower 
one's  income,  the  greater  the  burden. 

Abolition  of  favored  tax  treatment 

All  Income,  Including  capital  gains,  should 
be  taxed  at  the  same  -rate.  The  present  In- 
cwne-averaging  provisions  should  apply  to 
such  gains  in  the  same  way  they  relate  to 
ordinary  income. 

The  revenue  laws  are  riddled  with  exemp- 
tions and  allowances  for  deductions  which 
favor  special  Interests.  They  must  be  sub- 
stantially eliminated.  For  example,  we  must 
do  away  with  the  flction  that  mineral  or  oil 
depletion  or  capital  gains  are  so  Important 
to  economic  progress  that  they  deserve  spe- 
cial treatment.  We  must  eliminate  all  exist- 
ing depletion  allowances  once  the  actual 
cost  of  the  property  has  been  recovered.  The 
privilege  of  taking  inunedlate  deductions 
for  intangible  drilling  ai.d  development  costs 
shoiild  be  terminated. 

Interest  on  State  and  local  bonds 

Interest  earned  on  staie,  municipal  and 
other  local  bonds  should  be  taxed  at  regular 
Income  tax  rates. 
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The  federal  government  should  ensure 
marketability  of  such  bonds  by  guaranteeing 
and  subsidizing  them  In  part. 

Similarly,  the  present  exemption  under 
which  local  governments  may  issue  up  to  $5 
million,  tax  free  Industrial  development  bonds 
should  be  abolished. 

Real  estate  depreciation 

Accelerated  depreciation  on  real  estate 
should  be  abolished.  The  only  exception 
should  be  the  more  favorable  depreciation 
allowances  retained  In  order  to  encourage  In- 
vestments In  new  housing  by  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  families.  Preferential  tax  treat- 
ment for  depreciation  on  resale  should  be 
ended. 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 

The  entire  estate  and  gift  tax  structure 
should  be  revised.  A  single  comprehensive 
and  Integrated  tax  should  be  placed  on  all 
transfers  whether  made  during  lifetime  or 
at  death.  Inheritance  tax  rates  should  be 
significantly  Increased.  We  should  not  permit 
fortunes  to  be  passed  over  Intact  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  when  so  many  are  un- 
able even  to  achieve  a  survival-level  Income. 
Special  benefits  for  corporations 

Favoritism  toward  corporations  under  our 
tax  structure  is  pervasive.  Expense  account 
living  can  only  be  ended  by  stringent  en- 
forcement of  regulations  and  the  imposition 
of  maximum  limitations.  The  recjently  en- 
acted investment  credit  tax  will  benefit  cor- 
porations and  their  wealthy  stockholders  by 
4  to  5  billion  dollars.  Yet  in  the  view  of  most 
economists  it  wUl  have  little  stimulating  ef- 
fect on  the  economy.  The  Administration  has 
recently  given  a  3  to  4  billion  dollar  annual 
windfall  to  business  through  liberalized 
methods  for  calculating  depreciation. 

Favored  tax  treatment  for  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  other  banking  institutions 
should  be  ended,  eliminating  completely 
their  use  of  excessive  bad  debt  reserves  to  re- 
duce their  tax  llabUlties,  and  by  ending 
other  special  immunities  granted  them  and 
not  to  other  corporate  taxpayers. 

Defense  industry  :ax 
There  should  be  an  excess  profits  tax  on 
all    corporations    or    departments    of    large 
corporations  whose  primary  business  is  pro- 
duction for  defense. 

n.    GOVERNMENT     SPENDING 

Revenue  spending  should  be  part  of  the 
general  policy  of  closing  the  economic  gap. 
We  must  put  greater  emphasis  on  spending 
programs  that  help  rebuild  the  urban  en- 
vironment, eliminate  poverty,  provide  a 
broader  distribution  of  service  in  the  areas 
of  health.  Justice,  housing,  education,  and 
mass  transit,  and  help  secure  and  maintain 
healthy  environment. 

This  redirection  of  spending  policies  can 
only  be  accomplished  when  the  Southeast 
Asian  War  has  ended:  we  have  succeded  in 
stopping  the  subsidies  of  redundant  weapons 
systems,  extravagant  space  explorations,  loan 
guarantees  for  large  bankrupt  businesses,  or 
the  agricultural  subsidies  that  only  aid 
wealthy  businessmen  farmers;  and  when  we 
have  succeded  In  placing  under  public  con- 
trol significant  portions  of  the  wealth  now 
controlled  by  the  private  sector. 

Poverty 

The  status  of  the  poor  In  America  Is  the 
most  tragic  and  convincing  example  of  the 
Inequities  within  our  society. 

Statistics,  studies,  data  and  reports  on  pov- 
erty are  legion.  The  poor  have  literally  been 
studied  to  death.  What  we  need  is  not  more 
good  will  studies  but  more  wiU  to  make  in- 
stitutional changes.  In  every  aspect  of  hu- 
man life,  the  poor  have  demonstrably  more 
difficulties  than  the  affluent.  We  will  cite  Just 
one  example,  the  area  of  health  care.  All  dis- 
eases afflict  the  poor  far  more  severely  than 
the  rich — except  diseases  peculiarly  associated 
with  old  age.  Life  expectancy  among  the  poor 
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is  substantially  lower  than  It  U  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 

Infant  mortality  among  the  poor  Is  shock- 
ingly higher  among  the  affluent  and  In  most 
other  industrial  countries. 

Race,  class,  and  poverty  are  Interrelated 
and  are  closely  aligned  with  malnutrition 
and  111  health.  While  47  percent  of  all  non- 
whites  are  poor,  only  14  percent  of  whites  fall 
below  the  poverty  line.  Lack  of  access  to 
good  housing  sustains  poverty. 

Approximately  25  million  Americans  live 
below  the  poverty  line  of  $3,900  for  a  family 
of  four  and  nearly  50  million  below  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  poverty  line.  This  large 
group  of  poor  citizens,  many  of  them  Blacks. 
Indians,  Mexicans  and  Latins,  low  wage  earn- 
ers In  service  and  domestic  Industries,  the 
pool  of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers,  and,  finally,  the  nearly  rUne  million 
persons  consigned  to  the  welfare  rolls,  rep- 
resent that  segment  of  the  population  sacri- 
ficed to  maintained  profit  margins  within  the 
corporate  state.  Among  them,  drug  addiction 
and  delinquency  are  rampant,  and  Illiteracy 
rates  the  highest. 

We  have  failed  to  recognize  the  social  and 
economic  costs  to  society  of  such  jxjverty  in 
its  midst.  If  the  poor  were  given  a  decent  life 
and  a  stake  In  society,  a  good  portion  of  the 
costs  of  crime  and  111 -health  would  be  eli- 
minated. 

The  aged 

Hardly  recognized  is  the  fact  that  poverty 
is  a  major  problem  affecting  the  aged.  Ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  all  poor  are  over  65 
or,  put  another  way,  about  '/j  of  all  persons 
over  65  are  poor.  It  is  appalling  that  this  na- 
tion, with  its  work  ethic,  allows  so  many  of 
its  people  to  be  cast  aside  when  their  pro- 
ductivity is  gone. 

For  too  long  the  American  ethic  of  individ- 
ualism, competition,  work  and  success  have 
conditioned  our  response  to  the  existence  of 
poverty.  The  problem,  it  was  assumed,  was 
with  the  individual.  If  one  could  only  edu- 
cate him,  train  him,  employ  him,  rehabilitate 
him,  everything  would  be  set  right.  It  Is 
time  to  recogalze  that  the  fault  is  rather  with 
an  economic  and  political  power  structure 
that  sacrifices  people  to  profits. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

1.  A  federally  subsidized  full  employment 

program 
We  must  guarantee  a  Job  for  every  Amer- 
ican, with  government  as  the  employer  of 
last  resort.  A  federally  financed  program 
aimed  especially  at  our  urban  areas  where 
poverty  is  most  heavily  concentrated  must  be 
instituted.  Persons  should  be  employed  at 
decent  wages  to  build  and  staff  the  hospitals. 
neighborhood  health  clinics,  schools,  play- 
grounds and  housing  which  are  so  desper- 
ately needed.  Training,  education  or  day  care 
for  children  should  be  provided  as  an  inte- 
gral element  of  such  a  full-employment  pro- 
gram. 

2.  New  concept  of  social  security 
All  senior  citizens  or  those  who  are  unable 
to  work  should  be  the  beneficiaries  of  a  new 
concept  of  social  security.  This  includes  a 
guaranteed  minimum  Income,  a  pension  for 
all  over  65,  and  a  national  health  Insurance 
program.  Such  a  program  should  no  longer 
be  funded  by  employer  and  employees,  but 
by  the  Federal  government.  All  pajrments 
from  these  programs  must  be  tied  to  rises  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

3.  We  support  a  guaranteed  minimum  In- 
come for  all  Americans  above  the  standard 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Lower  Liv- 
ing Budget. 

a.  Total  family  income,  where  more  than 
one  member  earns  income,  should  be  permit- 
ted to  rise  to  a  reasonable  level  without  for- 
feit of  maintenance  pajrments. 

b.  Job  requirement  provisions  of  Income 
maintenance  programs  should  not  Interfere 
with  the  bargaining  efforts  of  labor  unions, 


nor  should  they  undercut  the  prevailing  wage 
structure  In  a  particular  type  of  employ- 
ment; nor  should  they  undercut  minimum 
wage  standards. 

c.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  mother 
be  required  to  be  separated  from  her  young 
children  under  penalty  of  losing  maintenance 
pajrments. 

4.  We  support  the  resolution  of  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  calling  for 
a  minimum  Social  Security  pajrment  to  sup- 
port a  level  of  living  which  Is  currently  at 
$4,500  annually  for  a  couple  and  75%  of  thl'^^ 
for  an  Individual  (In  line  with  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  standard  for  an  inter- 
mediate budget  for  the  elderly),  with  auto- 
matic Increases  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

EDUCATION 

Recommendations 

I.  Quality  education  must  be  a  guaranteed 
right  and  therefore  must  be  free  for  all  citi- 
zens starting  from  pre-klndergarten  through 
college  and/or  career  training. 

Although  raising  adequate  revenues  for 
education  Is  a  serious  problem  In  all  areas 
of  the  nation,  it  is  most  threatening  to  the 
larger  cities.  The  population  shift  has  left 
them  with  a  less  affluent  population  and  a 
resource  base  which  is  not  growing  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  meet  increasing  needs.  Because 
large  urban  areas  have  higher  and  more  di- 
verse public  service  needs,  a  much  lower 
proportion  of  their  expenditures  can  be  de- 
voted to  education  than  in  suburban  areas. 
Unfortunately,  urban  education  is  also  more 
expensive:  expenses  are  higher  In  big  cities 
and  more  children  are  In  need  of  expensive 
supplementary  educational  techniques. 

State  regulations  and  state  aid  rather  than 
compensating  for  these  urban  disadvantages 
more  often  than  not  act  to  exacerbate  them. 

The  federal  government  has  done  only  a 
little  better.  Federal  aid  to  education  in  the 
aggregate  has  at  best  a  barely  discernible 
equalizing  effect.  With  the  exception  of  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  federal  programs  frequently  pro- 
vide more  funds  to  suburban  school  districts 
than  to  central  cities. 

Although  Title  I  funds  tend  to  go  to  urban 
areas,  the  programs  for  which  Title  I  funds 
are  used  appear  to  be  largely  ancillary  and 
not  aimed  at  Improving  the  central  portion 
of  the  curriculum  available  to  disadvantaged 
children. 

In  addition,  the  total  financial  commit- 
ment of  the  federal  government  Is  simply 
too  small  to  be  of  more  than  marginal  help 
to  financially  Imperiled  education  systems. 

2.  The  federal  government  must  not  only 
restructure  its  aid  program  along  more  rigid- 
ly enforced  categorical  lines,  so  that  federal 
money  get  directly  to  specific  programs.  It 
must  put  massive  new  resources  into  the 
educational  system. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  ear- 
mark funds  to  subsidize  research  and  devel- 
opment in  colleges  and  universities  to  im- 
prove knowledge  and  technology  In  areas  of 
consumer  and  social  goods,  such  as  pollution 
control,  mass  transit,  medicine,  and  housing. 

4.  It  should  use  the  "carrot"  of  aid  to  force 
state  governments  to  redesign  their  own  aid 
programs  and  begin  to  pick  up  a  larger  por- 
tion of  educational  costs  on  a  more  equitable 
basis. 

5.  De  Jure  and  de  facto  school  segregation 
must  be  ended.  All  available  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  quality  education  for  all  children 
requires  integration.  Artificial  geographic 
boundaries  which  operate  to  maintain  seg- 
regated schools,  must  be  eliminated.  We  sup- 
port all  efforts  to  achieve  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  to  further  Integration,  In- 
cluding busing. 

6.  The  property  tax  as  the  means  of  fi- 
nancing education  has  already  been  Judi- 
cially recognized  as  Inequitable.  Each  state. 
with  feedral  aid,  must  assume  the  full  cost 
of  public  education  In  the  state. 


However,  such  assumption  of  cost  should 
not  carry  with  It  an  Increase  of  state  con- 
trol of  curriculum  nor  an  Increase  in  state 
regulation  in  educational  practices.  State  as- 
sumption of  costs  should  be  designed  to  In- 
sure equal  educational  results. 

7.  Public  funds  should  not  be  diverted  to 
non-public  primary  or  secondary  general 
education  systems. 

8.  Urban  grant  institutions  to  deal  with 
urban  problems  should  be  established  and 
funded  at  least  to  the  same  level  as  the  state 
land  grant  agricultural  Institutions. 

9.  Federal  and  state  aid  to  community  and 
Junior  colleges,  wtlh  their  potential  for  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  local  communities,  should 
receive  high  priority. 

HEALTH  CARE 

Our  society  Is  obligated  to  provide  the 
best  possible  health  care  to  all  Its  citizens 
on  the  basis  of  their  need  for  such  care  and 
not  on  their  ability  to  pay. 

Fragmented  organization,  Inadequate  num- 
ber and  location  of  personnel  and  facilities, 
poor  financing  arrangements  and  a  narrow 
outlook  make  the  present  system  of  deliver- 
ing health  care  incapable  of  delivering  such 
services.  Simply  pumping  more  money  and 
medical  manpower  Into  the  present  chaotic 
health  delivery  system  won't  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Additional  money  by  Itself  Is  not  enough. 
The  U.S.  spends  almost  $70  billion  a  year  for 
health  services,  a  higher  percentage  of  Its 
GNP  than  any  other  country  In  the  world. 
Yet  we  rank  15th  In  Infant  mortality  and 
18th  In  male  life  expectancy. 

Additional  manpower  alone  is  not  enough. 
New  York  City,  as  an  example,  has  4%  of 
the  nation's  population  but  9%  of  its  phy- 
sicians. Yet  there  is  a  steady  and  critical 
decline  of  physicians  available  to  treat  pa- 
tients In  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx.  Increas- 
ing the  numbers  of  doctors  does  not  assure 
that  they  will  practice  In  the  Mississippi 
delta  or  In  Bedford-Stujrvesant. 

Medical  thought  and  practice  must  also 
change,  from  the  present  crisis-disease-fo- 
cused orientation  to  a  preventive,  compre- 
hensive approach  capable  both  of  averting 
disease  and  fostering  the  achievement  of 
mental  and  physical  health.  The  question  of 
health  Is  related  to  many  broader  Issues  such 
as  adequate  diet,  clean  and  safe  housing, 
decent  sanitation  services,  health  education, 
clean  air  and  water,  safe  working  conditions, 
safe  means  of  transit,  and  adequate  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Recommendations 

Until  we  recognize  that  health  care  is  a 
natural.  Inalienable  human  right  rather  than 
a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  act 
accordingly,  we  cannot  fundamentally 
change  the  situation. 

Fee  for  service.  In  any  form,  is  antithetical 
to  health  as  a  human  right. 

All  health  Insurance  proposals  so  far  ad- 
vanced would  perpetuate  fee  for  service  and 
merely  shift  the  burden  of  payment.  A  ra- 
tional, socialized  health  care  system  must 
be  a  basic  political  objective;  our  ultimate 
goal  Is  free  health  service  for  all. 

1.  We  must  have  a  program  of  national 
health  insurance  for  all.  financed  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  This  program  cannot  be  di- 
luted by  the  availability  of  any  form  of  al- 
ternate Insurance  sponsored  by  commercial 
Insurance  companies.  A  broadly  representa- 
tive board  should  control  the  cost  of  drugs, 
hospital  supplies,  equipment,  and  Institu- 
tional services.  National  health  Insurance 
should  Include  preventive,  diagnostic,  cura- 
tive, and  rehabilitation  services. 

2.  There  should  be  a  major  program  for 
training  of  physicians'  assistants.  Such  per- 
sonnel should  be  tested  and  licensed  to  assiire 
consistent,  quality  care  to  the  population. 
Their  training  should  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  existing  medical  education 
facilities,  with  the  curriculum  standardized 
on  a  national  basis.  Under  the  supervision  of 


a  physician,  these  assistants  can  perform 
many  of  the  routine  tasks  now  unnecessarily 
burdening  the  doctor. 

3.  We  must  have  a  massive  increase  in  en- 
rollment and  training  programs  in  the  health 
professions.  It  Is  unconscionable  that  the 
present  system  has  deliberately  encouraged 
an  Infiux  of  physicians  from  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  to  remedy  our  own  failure 
to  train  sufficient  doctors. 

One  sixth  of  he  active  medical  manpower 
pool  in  the  U.S.  consists  of  foreign-trained 
MX).'s. 

4.  Incentives  must  be  created  to  encourage 
medical  services  in  undertended  areas,  such 
as  forgiveness  of  student  loans,  formation  of 
an  expanded  public  health  service,  or  draft 
exemptions.  The  maldistribution  of  physi- 
cians Is  more  than  geographical.  Within  the 
medical  profession  Isself.  the  tendency  to- 
ward specialization  has  greatly  reduced  the 
supply  of  physicians  available  as  family  doc- 
tors. Although  It  is  generally  agreed  that  at 
least  30%  of  our  Illnesses  can  be  effectively 
cared  for  by  a  well-trained  famly  physician, 
almost  85%  of  today's  medical  graduates  are 
trained  as  specialists,  and  therefore  reluctant 
to  practice  family  medicine.  We  need  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  the  training  of  phjrslclans 
who  are  capable  of  delivering  comprehensive 
primary  medical  care  with  the  family  as  a 
focus.  Those  broadly  trained  physicians,  who 
might  specialize  either  in  pediatrics,  or  adult 
medicine  would  be  knowledgeable  In  psychia- 
try, minor  surgery  and  in  the  case  of  adult 
medicine,  office  gynecology.  They  would  also 
be  skilled  in  working  with  a  health  team 
utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  services  of 
such  allied  health  personnel  as  social  work- 
ers, nurses,  ptsychologlsts,  physical  therapists, 
physicians'  assistants,  and  community  health 
workers. 

5.  The  government  should  require  the  cre- 
ation of  local  and  regional  community  con- 
trolled health  boards,  with  necessary  tech- 
nical advice  provided  by  professionals.  Such 
boards  should  plan  for  comprehensive  health 
services  in  their  areas. 

6.  Prepaid  group  practice  offers  an  economi- 
cal alternative  to  the  physician  as  a  solo 
practitioner,  who  charges  a  fee  fbr  each  serv- 
ice rendered.  Prepaid  salaried  group  practice 
can  lower  costs  both  because  it  reduces  the 
need  for  hospitalization  through  Its  focus  on 
preventive  care  and  because  overhead  ex- 
penses are  shared  by  members  of  the  group. 
However,  every  legislative  means  available 
should  be  used  to  prevent  profit-making 
group  practice  corporations  from  using 
health  to  make  money  for  their  stockholders. 

7.  Until  National  Health  Insurance  Is  a 
reality  there  can  be  no  full-scale  program 
of  preventive  medicine.  However,  schools 
can  provide  vaccination  programs  and  multi- 
phasic screening  (hearing,  dental,  vision, 
blood  and  other  tests)  for  all  children. 
Physical  examinations  should  be  provided 
for  those  children  referred  by  teachers. 

8.  Nursing  homes:  federal  law  should  re- 
quire all  nursing  homes  and  similar  Insti- 
tutions for  the  aged  to  have  resident  medi- 
cal staff. 

9.  Present  government  programs  dealing 
with  mental  health  are  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory. We  need  a  full  commitment  to  the 
cure  of  the  mentally  111.  from  patient  care 
during  hospitalization  to  rehabilitation 
services  following  hospitalization,  to  enable 
people  to  return  to  an  accepting  commu- 
nity and  lead  full  and  productive  lives. 

MASS   TRANSIT 

For  miny  yeart.,  huge  federal  and  state 
subsidies 'have  been  a  basic  tsucpayers'  con- 
tribution to  the  automobile  and  trucking 
industries.  Continuing  these  subsidies  at 
this  time  Increases  pollution  and  the  paraly- 
sis of  our  overcrowded  cities.  This  funding 
of  highways  has  been  at  the  expense  of  mass 
transit  which  Is  disintegrating  across  the 
country.  Yet  mass  transit  Is  the  only  feasi- 
ble method  of  transportation  for  many  of 


our  citizens.  The  almost  complete  absence 
of  It  and  Its  high  cost  make  It  impossible 
for  many  to  reach  Jobs  which  are  now  in 
the  suburbs. 

1.  We  recommend  federal  funding  of  mass 
transit.  In  particular,  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing up  funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
by  Congress,  must  be  ended. 

2.  It  Is  also  essential  that  funds  provided 
by  the  federal  government  be  made  avail- 
able for  whatever  transit  needs  the  state 
and/or  local  community  finds  the  most 
pressing.  The  present  restriction  of  such 
funds  to  capital  use  must  be  eliminated. 

3.  Massive  transfer  of  accumulated  high- 
way funds  to  mass  transit  requirements 
must  begin  promptly. 

4.  Mass  transit  should  be  free,  a  right  of 
citizens. 

HorrsiNG 

In  1948  this  nation  made  a  commitment  to 
provide  decent  housing  for  every  family. 
Twenty-five  years  later  we  find  housing  con- 
ditions have  worsened.  Despite  claims  of 
record-breaking  numbers  of  new  housing 
units  built  in  1971,  the  nation  Is  currently 
producing  at  a  rate  of  about  70%  of  what  It 
produced  In  1950  In  terms  of  numbers  of 
housing  units  per  1,000  population.  The  na- 
tion's production  of  housing  falls  far  below 
the  rates  of  many  Western  European  nations. 

The  housing  supply  is  not  only  Insufficient, 
much  of  what  exists  Is  substandard.  Most  of 
the  substandard  housing  is  concentrated  in 
cities.  EJscape  from  these  ghettoes  is  pre- 
vented by  economics  and  racism. 

Experience  has  taught  us  what  happens  to 
low-income  housing  concentrations.  As  the 
more  fortunate  families  work  their  way  up 
the  income  ladder  and  out  of  low-income 
neighborhoods,  their  places  are  taken  by  the 
outcasts  of  the  social-economic  system.  Be- 
fore long  these  projects  become  the  victims 
of  crime,  drugs,  and  Illness.  Those  who.  In  a 
different  social  environment,  might  have 
realized  great  potential,  are  overpowered  by 
the  defeatist  attitude  all  around  them. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  this  country's  black 
and  minority  group  families  live  in  cities. 
and  of  these  nearly  two-thirds  live  in  neigh- 
borhoods marked  by  substandard  housing. 
But  the  problem  is  not  only  that  of  minority 
groups.  In  1966  over  4  million  of  the  nearly  6 
million  occupied  substandard  units  were  In- 
habited by  whites. 

We  must  defeat  the  atmosphere  of  aliena- 
tion which  physical  concentration  in  urban 
ghettoes  of  low-income  citizens  creates  by 
pursuing  a  housing  policy  that  resists  It. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  needed  moderate- 
density,  moderate  and  low-cost  housing  must 
be  built  in  the  suburban  parts  of  metropoli- 
tan areas.  We  are  no  longer  a  rural  nation; 
our  industrial  pattern  requires  that  the 
housing  be  built  In  metropoUtan'^reas.  But 
the  city  centers  are  already  overcrowded; 
only  the  suburbs  can  provide  the  large 
amounts  of  land  needed  to  build  new  hous- 
ing, at  land  costs  low  enough  to  permit  hous- 
ing to  be  built  at  decent  densities  and  at 
low  cost  per  unit.  The  suburbs  also  contain 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation's 
new  Jobs.  Over  three  quarters  of  the  new  Jobs 
developed  annually  in  the  metropolitan  re- 
g^ions  of  the  nation  are  in  the  suburbs. 

Not  only  people  with  low  Income  are  vic- 
timized by  the  housing  situation.  Middle-in- 
come families  also  suffer  from  Insufficient 
housing,  restrictive  zoning  practices,  escalat- 
ing rents,  and  high  property  taxes. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  Federal  Government  must  supply 
the  funds  and  pursue  a  policy  that  will  In- 
sure the  construction  of  enough  hoxising 
units  each  year  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing population  and  to  replace  the  housing 
units  worn  out  each  year  from  age. 

2.  So-called  low  Income  housing  should  be 
abolished  and  replaced  in  all  instances  by 
middle-Income  housing  supplemented  by  a 
subsidy  where  necessary.   In  addition  sub- 
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sidles  must  help  low  Income  families  to  buy 
homes  In  tx>tb  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

3.  We  propose  a  national  bousing  policy 
which  requires  that  at  least  10%  to  15% 
of  the  units  In  all  housing  receiving  any 
kind  of  public  subsidy — federal,  state  or 
local — whether  hidden  or  vlslble^be  allo- 
cated to  low  Income  people  who  will  receive 
rent  subsidies.  The  policy  wovad  apply  to 
high  rise  apartment  construction  as  well  as 
tract  development  In  the  suburbs.  It  would 
apply  whether  the  subsidies  stem  from  fi- 
nancing, such  as  FHA  loans,  or  from  gov- 
ernmental assistance  for  sewers,  streets,  and/ 
or  utilities. 

4.  States  and  local  communities  must  be 
required  to  alter  zoning  regulations  to  allow 
for  scattered-site  construction  of  new  mod- 
erate Income  housing,  with  some  low-in- 
come residents  receiving  rent  subsidies.  This 
new  construction  must  blend  architecturally 
with  the  surrounding  conmiunlty  and  must 
not  be  restricted  to  any  one  segment  of  any 
community. 

6.  To  break  down  restrictive  suburban 
zoning  and  other  exclusionary  practices,  the 
federal  government  should: 

cut  off  all  federal  funds  for  communities 
which  prevent  the  construction  of  moderate- 
cost  housing  through  local  laws. 

grant  incentive  funds  and  impact-aid  to 
communities  which  do  accept  new  moderate- 
cost  and  low-coet  housing. 

6.  To  remove  the  incentive  for  local  com- 
munities to  zone  out  or  otherwise  exclude 
low-  and  moderate -income  families,  the  fed- 
eral government  should  move,  through  ap- 
propriate agencies,  to  urge  the  States  to  take 
on  the  full  burden  of  financing  public  edu- 
cation, rather  than  leaving  the  cost  to  be 
raised  by  local  communities  through  the  real 
property  tax. 

7.  The  Federal  Government  must  also  leg- 
islate strict  rent  controls  to  prevent  exorbi- 
tant profits  in  highly  congested  areas. 

8.  The  veterans'  housing  loan  program 
must  be  amended  to  authorize  loans  for  co- 
operative and  condominium  apartments  at 
the  same  Interest  rate  and  terms  as  those  ap- 
plying to  single-family  homes,  including  di- 
rect federal  loans  where  banks  refuse  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans. 

The  advantages  of  these  programs  would 
be  substantial.  Low-income  families  would 
live  throughout  a  metropolitan  area.  In  these 
new  neighborhoods  would  be  the  effective 
social  Infrastructure  which  sustains  commu- 
nities. Those  previously  consigned  to  ghet- 
toes  would  benefit  from  better  schools,  com- 
petitive buying,  good  health  facilities,  exten- 
sive social  organization,  and  safer  streets 
and  homes.  The  broader  community  would 
be  saved  the  spirallng  costs  of  welfare.  Such 
a  housing  policy  would  quite  literally  "bring 
us  together,"  closing  the  dangerous  gap 
which  now  straUis  our  national  fabric. 

WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

While  recognizing  the  particular  problems 
of  women  in  our  society,  magnified  If  not 
created  by  the  imbalance  of  financial,  politi- 
cal and  corporate  power,  we  feel  that  as  long 
as  any  group  Is  oppressed  all  people  are  op- 
pressed. The  women's  liberation  movement 
has  as  its  goal  the  liberation  of  our  entire 
society  from  the  chains  of  past  traditions, 
practices  and  prejudices  which  deny  all  our 
humanity  and  sisterhood. 

To  correct  the  imbalance  in  power,  we 
must  first  move  in  the  direction  of  recogniz- 
ing that  all  options  that  come  with  being  a 
citizen  must  be  open  to  women,  so  they  may 
be  able  to  choose  a  life-style  instead  of  hav- 
ing one  foisted  on  them.  Thus,  we  urge  the 
elimination  of  sex  roles  which  lead  people 
Into  stereotyped  behavior  and  deny  them 
freedom  to  live  in  ways  which  are  a  personal 
expression  of  their  Individual  humanity. 

We  support  a  challenge  to  hierarchical 
structures.  We  oppose  dictatorships  in  po- 
litical parties,  schools,  business  and  unions 
and  urge  Instead  the  development  of  new 


forms  of  organization  which  recognize  the 
contribution  of  the  Individual.  We  seek  to 
create  new  programs  and  new  methods  of 
organizing  group  activity  based  on  coopera- 
tive decision  making  rather  than  authori- 
tarian super-structures. 

We  sadly  reflect  that  a  women's  platform 
is  necessary  in  1972.  Yet,  close  study  of  other 
sections  of  this  draft  platform  reveals  that 
discrimination  against  women  In  federal 
statute  and  policy  has  been  largely  neglected 
as  a  subject  for  protest.  While  we  reject  the 
separation  of  women's  Issues  and  the  Isola- 
tion of  women's  concerns  as  a  special  cate- 
g^jry,  we  urge  the  following  recommendations 
be  endorsed  so  that  glaring  inequities  that 
remain  in  our  federal  statutes  be  Immedi- 
ately focussed  on  and  eliminated. 

1.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity:  Prompt 
enforcement  of  all  federal  statutes  and  exec- 
utive orders  barring  Job  discrimination  Is 
necessary.  All  companies  subject  to  federal 
law  in  regard  to  hiring  practices  should  be 
required  to  begin  creating  immediately  af- 
firmative action  programs  to  employ  women 
where  they  are  not  adequately  represented 
in  the  work  force — especially  in  management, 
professional  and  technical  positions.  Dead- 
lines for  affirmative  action  programs  should 
be  Imposed  without  delay.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  withhold  contracts  and  de- 
posits from  firms  guUty  of  discrimination. 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Commission  should 
be  stren^hened  to  give  It  "cease  and  desist" 
powers.  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
should  be  extended  to  cover  instrumentali- 
ties of  government,  religious  institutions 
and  other  employers  now  exempted.  The 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  should  cover  all  work- 
ers, including  professionals,  administrators 
and  executives.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
should  be  extended  to  grant  minimum  wage 
protection  and  overtime  pay  standards  to  do- 
mestic and  service  workers,  farm  laborers  and 
employees  of  non-profit  institutions. 

Congressional  hearings  should  be  held  to 
examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  Job  bias 
against  women  in  Industry  and  government. 

2.  Abortion  and  Contraception:  We  affirm 
a  woman's  right  to  control  her  own  body  and 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  bear  a  child  and 
call  for  the  elimination  of  any  laws  in  regard 
to  abortion  other  than  those  already  govern- 
ing suits  for  malpractice. 

The  federal  government  should  make  low 
cost  contraceptives  available  to  women  who 
want  them  and  Initiate  a  liberally  financed 
public  education  campaign  on  contraceptives. 

3.  Housing  and  Public  Accommodations: 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  should  be 
amended  to  eliminate  discrimination  against 
women  in  public  accommodations,  public  fa- 
cilities and  all  federally-assisted  housing  pro- 
grams. 

4.  Child  Care:  The  federal  government 
should  provide  child  care  centers  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  all  children  whose  mothers  want 
It.  These  centers  should  be  educational  or 
recreational  or  a  combination  of  both  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mothers'  choice.  Existing 
child  care  faciUtles  should  be  expanded  with 
priorities  for  admission  given  to  children  of 
mothers  who  work,  are  looking  for  work,  or 
who  are  enrolled  In  schools,  colleges  or  train- 
ing programs. 

5.  The  Internal  Revenue  Law  mus't  be 
amended  to  allow  mothers  who  work,  widow- 
ers, and  divorced  or  separated  men  with  re- 
sponsibility for  children  to  deduct  all  child 
care  expenses. 

6.  Equality  in  Education:  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  bar  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation against  women.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  withhold  funds  or  grants  to 
schools  found  guilty  of  discrimination. 

7.  Women's  Rights  Amendment:  The  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
should  be  passed  without  any  weakening 
clauses  or  amendments. 

8.  Women  in  Party  and  Government  Offlce: 
The  Democratic  Party  should  pledge  to  en- 
courage more  women  to  seek  nomination  for 


public  and  party  c^ce.  Whenever  and  wher- 
ever possible  women  should  be  placed  In 
major  administrative  and  policy-making 
positions.  To  this  end,  we  support  a  talent 
search  for  women. 

9.  National  Convention:  We  supp<»rt  and 
endorse  guaranteeing  women  representation 
as  50%  of  the  delegates  to  the  national 
party  conventions  based  on  their  percentage 
of  the  population. 

10.  Financial  Discriminaiion:  All  inequities 
In  tax  and  social  securities  must  be  corrected. 
All  companies  subject  to  federal  law  In  re- 
gard to  hiring  practices  should  be  barred 
from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status  In  fringe  benefits,  pension, 
health  insurance  and  life  insurance.  Health 
insurance  programs  should  cover  abortions 
and  maternity  benefits  regardless  of  a  wom- 
an's marital  status.  Women  should  not  be 
required  to  take  maternity  leave  against  their 
wishes,  nor  should  women  be  prevented  from 
utilizing  any  paid  accumulated  sick  leave  in 
lieu  of  maternity  leave;  nor  should  women 
be  permitted  to  lose  Jobs  because  they  take 
maternity  leave. 

Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status  in  the  granting  of  credit  by 
either  businesses  subject  to  federal  regula- 
tion or  by  government  agencies  (e.g.,  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority)  must  be  ended. 

11.  We  support  government  funding  for 
developing  of  agencies  at  the  executive  level 
of  states  and  territories  to  enforce  equality 
and  Justice  for  women. 

INSTrrUTIONAL   RACISM 

For  most  In  this  nation  whose  skins  are 
black,  brown,  yellow  or  red,  the  "American 
Dream"  is  a  cruel  Joke.  TTie  reaUty  for  these 
Americans  Is  the  highest  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  lowest  wages,  the  most  dilapidated 
housing,  the  worst  education,  the  highest  in- 
fant mortality  rate  and  the  shortest  life 
expectancy.  They  have  been  the  victims  of 
the  most  Irreparable  damage  physically,  psy- 
chologically and  economically. 

In  recent  years,  although  our  society  has 
recognized  this  shameful  situation,  its  efforts 
have  been  Inadequate  and  paternalistic.  They 
have  been  directed  towards  treating  the 
symptoms  of  economic,  social  and  moral  dis- 
location as  the  causes  of  our  Ills.  They  have 
defined  the  victims  rather  than  the  vlc- 
tlmizers  as  the  problem. 

In  1968  the  Kerner  Commission  Report 
made  a  significant  statement  about  the  prob- 
lem: 

"What  white  Americans  have  never  fully 
understood  but  what  the  Negro  can  never 
forget  is  that  white  society  is  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions 
created  It,  white  institutions  maintain  It, 
and  white  society  condones  it  .  .  .  Race  prej- 
udice has  shaped  our  history  decisively  in 
the  past.  It  now  threatens  to  do  so  again.  .  .  .'• 

It  is  well  that  we  have  finally  acknowledged 
the  institutional  aspect  of  racism,  and  that 
we  can  eliminate  it  only  by  changing  these 
institutions.  It's  equally  Important  to  realize 
that  for  those  who  reap  the  benefits  of  our 
imbalanced  society,  these  instltxitional  struc- 
tures are  absolutely  critical.  For  example, 
prior  portions  of  this  platform  have  revealed 
structiu'es  devised  by  the  corporate  sector 
to  assure  that  more  of  the  nation's  resources 
go  into  high  profit  ventures  such  as  high- 
ways, bombers  and  spaceships,  rather  than 
Into  health  and  housing. 

Many  segments  of  our  society  are  geared 
and  fixed  to  maintaining  lucrative  use  of  our 
Institutions  at  the  expense  of  any  change  in 
the  status  of  our  have-not  citizens.  Our  edu- 
cational system  assures  a  large  number  of 
Inadequately  educated  available  to  perform 
menial  work.  The  constant  high  level  of  un- 
employment, considered  a  norm,  assures  labor 
peace.  The  use  of  corporate  devices  for  pen- 
sions and  medical  care  together  with  inade- 
quate government  programs  in  these  areas 
assures  labor  discipline. 

There  are  two  pexts  to  institutional  racism. 
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the  institutions  mentioned  above  and  the 
racism  Itself,  which  Is  the  vehicle  for  assign- 
ing non-whites  to  the  subservient  position  In 
the  Institutional  structiire.  This  assignment 
is  achieved  by  convincing  the  nation  that 
these  people  are  Inferior  and  deserve  no  bet- 
ter; that  they  are  In  their  plight  because  they 
are  Inadequate  and  lack  motivation;  that 
they,  the  victims,  and  not  the  vlctlmlzers  are 
the  problem.  Racism  is  also  used  as  a  tool 
to  pit  poor  non-wbltes  against  poor  whites. 
While  these  groups  fight  among  themselves 
for  the  crumbs  assigned  to  them,  their  atten- 
tion is  skillfully  diverted  from  the  fact  that 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  Is  being  drained  off 
at  the  top. 

Racist  Ideas  produce  the  basis  for  legal, 
extra  legal  and  violent  repression  of  non- 
whites.  This  repression.  In  turn,  reinforces 
racist  thinking  and  provides  the  opening  for 
repression  of  all  dissension  in  o\ir  society. 

Oiur  nation  has  talked  about  meeting  the 
problem  of  racism  by  creating  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all.  This  approach  Is  deceptive 
and  inadequate.  Those  who  have  been  denied 
an  equal  education  and  an  equal  family  life, 
cannot  compete  equally,  even  with  similar 
opportunity.  It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  to 
meet  the  problem  the  focus  must  be  shifted 
from  equal  opportunities  to  the  concept  of 
equal  results. 

We  must  reject  the  concept  that  the  only 
route  for  black,  brown,  yellow  or  red  people 
to  participate  In  the  "American  Dream"  Is  to 
sell  themselves,  their  heritage,  their  culture, 
their  differences,  and,  in  effect,  to  become  car- 
bon copies  of  white  middle  class  society. 

This  pressure  for  conformity  is  unheeJthy 
for  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  the  minority 
groups.  We  must  reject  the  melting  pot  con- 
cept and  move  toward  a  pluralistic  society  in 
which  all  groups  can  develop  In  their  own 
ways,  thereby  enriching  us  all. 

n 

1.  The  structures  upon  which  Institutional 
racism  Is  grounded  must  be  replaced.  These 
structures  have  been  dealt  with  at  length  In 
this  platform.  They  Include  a  grossly  Im- 
balanced distribution  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  structures  calculated  to  maintain  and 
expand  such  Imbalance.  The  power  and 
wealth  must  be  shifted  and  redistributed  so 
that  non-whites  have  an  equal  share. 

2.  The  government  apparatus  must  be 
forced  to  affirmative  challenge  racism  and  the 
institutions  upon  which  It  is  based.  As  one 
example  only,  federal  grants  to  states  must 
be  conditioned  upon  their  using  significant 
designated  portions  to  aid  minorities;  assured 
neighborhood  participation  in  the  use  of 
funds;  enforcement  of  civil  right  laws  in  the 
use  of  such  funds;  and  Incentives  for  the 
states,  as  a  condition  to  receive  the  funds, 
to  alter  their  tax  structures  In  a  progressive 
direction. 

3.  We  must  accept  and  fully  utilize  the 
concept  of  assuring  equal  results,  rather  than 
equal  opportunities. 

4.  Racism  as  a  component  of  our  foreign 
policy  must  be  eliminated.  We  deal  with  this 
use  of  racism  In  our  foreign  policy  plank. 

5.  The  second  system  In  our  two  systems  of 
Justice,  which  is  reserved  for  the  powerless, 
must  be  eliminated  as  set  forth  elsewhere  In 
this  platform.  All  must  be  treatied  fairly, 
equally  and  humanly  under  the  law. 

6.  The  organized,  devoted  and  consistent 
protection  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  ra- 
cial minorities  Is  essential  to  maintain  the 
civil  liberties  of  every  one  of  us. 

7.  To  end  Institutionalized  racism  requires 
the  public  and,  in  particular,  political  figures 
to  offer  open  and  creative  leadership  In  op- 
position to  racist  Ideas  and  practices.  Mere 
acknowledgement  of  the  existence  of  such 
Ideas  and  practices  Is  not  enough  and  Is  an 
abdication  of  responsibility. 

GOVEHNMENT  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

Misuse  of  government  power  has  become 
Increasingly  apparent  In  recent  years.  A  so- 
ciety whose  structure  Is  premised  upon  the 


consent  of  the  governed  has  becom«  one  In 
whlc''  manipulation,  deceit.  Intimidation, 
and  outright  repression  has  become  the 
tools  by  which  government  controls  its 
people. 

All  too  often,  the  executive  branch  of 
our  government  fails  even  to  make  a  pre- 
tense of  dealing  with  society's  problems 
within  the  framework  of  Constitutional 
safeguards. 

Crime  and  violence  in  this  nation  are 
serious  problems.  There  are  steps  which  can 
be  taken  to  deal  with  them.  However,  rather 
than  viewing  a  rising  crime  rate  as  a  symp- 
tom of  our  country's  deeper  Ills,  while  yet 
dealing  with  It  as  It  occurs,  this  Admin- 
istration has  sought  to  curb  it  through  re- 
pression, force,  and  the  substantial  curtail- 
ment of  clvU  liberties.  In  the  name  of  "law 
and  order"  It  has  ^plauded  the  bestiality 
of  the  slaughter  at  Attica;  it  has  sponsored 
and  fought  for  such  repressive  measures  as 
preventive  detention  and  unrestricted  power 
to  spy  on  citizens  through  wiretapping  and 
other  electronic  devices;  and  it  has  att«mpt- 
ed  to  destroy  the  Integrity  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  seeking  to  s^polnt  to  it  men  whose 
devotion  to  the  sanctity  of  "law  and  order" 
seems  far  greater  than  their  reverence  for 
the  Constitution  In  general  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in   particular. 

The  government's  quest  for  law  and  order 
has  extended  far  beyond  the  concept  of 
"safety  In  the  streets."  It  has  Included  pol- 
icies aimed  at  discouraging  all  who  would 
dissent,  or  whose  unorthodoxy  appears  to 
Indicate  they  might  not  live  according  to 
"accepted"  standards.  These  policies  have 
been  of  a  wide  variety.  We  have  seen  out- 
right political  persecution  as  epitomized  by 
the  Berrlgan  indictment  and  the  incarcera- 
tion of  Angela  Etevis;  we  have  learned  of 
the  widespread  use  of  political  surveillance 
techniques  to  Infiltrate,  and  entrap  Into 
criminal  behavior,  g^roups  seeking  what  ap- 
pears to  be  drastic  social  or  political  change. 
We  have  learned  that  many  agencies  of  our 
government  are  busy  compUinf,  political 
dossiers  on  Congressmen,  political  and  so- 
cial leaders  of  minority  groups,  and  upon 
thousands  of  us  who  have  marched  for  peace 
and  against  injustice  so  often  in  the  laat 
decade.  Another  a^ect  of  this  repression  of 
those  who  differ,  or  who  are  different.  In 
which  our  government  has  wholeheartedly 
participated.  In  the  long-atandlng  depriva- 
Uon  of  the  most  basic  civil  right*  to  homo- 
sexuals. 

It  Is  clear  that  our  courts  and  District 
Attorneys  have  turned  their  greatest  atten- 
tion to  prosecuting  political  dissenters  and 
those  without  wealth  or  power.  Those  who 
possess  wealth  or  power  have  been  treated 
far  too  favorably  by  courts,  prosecutors,  and 
the  laws  themselves.  Hence  we  see  only  the 
most  mlnimai  action  against  those  who.  In 
the  pursuit  of  profit,  have  caused  the  death 
and  disability  of  thousands  of  miners;  who 
have  allowed  unsafe  cars  to  be  driven  on  our 
highways;  who  have  manufactured  and  dis- 
tributed food  and  goods  which  they  know  to 
be  potentially  injurious  to  users;  who  have 
avoided  paying  taxes. 

We  cannot  comfort  ourselves  and  exon- 
erate our  govemmtnt  by  accepting  Its  con- 
tention that  the  rights  of  political  dissidents 
have  been  vindicated  In  the  courts.  While  It 
is  true,  largely  because  of  the  Jury  system, 
such  dissenters  as  Dr.  Spock,  the  Chicago 
Seven,  Bobby  Seale.  and  others  have  been 
acquitted,  the  huge  expenditures  of  time, 
money  and  energy  required  to  obtain  these 
acquittals  tend  to  sap  not  only  the  will  of 
those  on.  trial  but  also  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  carrying  on  the  same 
work  for  which  their  leaders  were  being  tried. 
The  effect  of  this  Inappropriate  \ise  of  our 
Judicial  structure  to  strike  at  those  who  ex- 
press dissent  Is  that  the  dissenters  are  dis- 
couraged and  debUltated  and  their  dissension 
effectively  stilled. 

Another  type  of  government  abuse  appears 


to  stem  largely  from  the  misguided  motive 
that,  if  government  is  to  be  effective,  it  must 
utilize  the  tools  technology  has  made  avail- 
able. Such  proliferation  of  centralized  data 
banks  makes  potentially  available  a  vast 
amount  of  personal  data  on  individual  citi- 
zens. This  is  an  unwarranted  Incursion  on 
the  individual's  right  of  privacy  and  may 
Inflict  Incalculable  harm  In  the  event  they 
are  inaccurate  or  misused. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  government  has 
developed  such  a  callous  attitude  toward 
those  it  governs.  It  has  grown  so  far  apart 
from  the  people  it  is  Inevitable  that  it  should 
treat  so  many  of  them  as  adversaries  and 
outcasts. 

The  very  procedures  under  which  govern- 
ment operates  are  calculated  to  keep  the 
power  away  from  the  people  and  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  few.  In  the  name 
of  "national  security,"  the  Executive  Branch 
has  withheld  essential  Information  not  only 
from  its  citizens,  but  also  from  the  Congress. 

Just  as  "law  and  order"  has  become  an 
excuse  for  repression  and  persecution,  "na- 
tional security"  has  become  the  Executive 
Branch's  Justification  for  hiding,  manipu- 
lating, and  distorting  Information.  Congress 
is  kept  in  Ignorance  through  excessive  and 
unwarranted  use  of  "executive  privilege";  the 
press  and  television  are  Intimidated  by 
scarcely  veiled  threats  of  reprisal;  and  the 
people  In  general  are  subjected  to  such  a 
continued  series  of  blatant  untruths  and 
half-truths  that  we  no  longer  know  what  to 
believe. 

Congressional  procedures  have  made  It 
cumbersome  for  that  body  to  assert  Itself 
over  the  Executive  Branch  or  even  to  speak 
out  on  Issues  where  the  majority's  will  Is 
clear.  The  seniority  and  the  committee  sys- 
tem under  which  Congress  operates  keep  the 
power  structure  within  the  Congress  un- 
touched. They  have  the  additional  effect  of 
dooming  efforts  to  stop  the  unprecedented 
abuse  of  power  by  the  Executive  and  of  allow- 
ing the  handful  of  men  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  determine  the  laws  and  di- 
rection for  the  entire  nation. 

Finally,  the  structure  of  our  own  Party 
Is  a  mirror  of  the  Imbalances  Implicit 
throughout  government  and  society.  In  1968, 
the  Democratic  Party  demonstrated  for  all  to 
see  that  Its  procedures  on  both  the  national 
and  state  levels  made  It  impossible  to  hold  an 
open  or  democratic  convention.  The  spectacle 
of  that  convention,  and  the  deception  and 
unfairness  which  it  revealed,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  significant  cause  for  the 
election  of  a  Republican  President.  1968  re- 
vealed clearly  the  extent  to  which  our  Party 
has  allowed  itself  in  most  states  to  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  a  small  group  who  manipulated 
the  rules  of  delegate  selection  to  thwart 
democracy  In  order  to  safeguard  their  own 
power. 

The  McOovern  (now  Fraser)  Commission 
created  by  the  1968  Convention  to  assure  "all 
Democratic  voters  ...  a  full,  meaningful,  and 
timely  o^Mrtunlty  to  participate"  In  the 
selection  of  delegates  and  thus  In  the  deci- 
sions of  the  1972  Convention  Itself,  has  man- 
dated admirable  guidelines  for  state  parties 
to  follow  In  preparing  for  the  1972  conven- 
tion. While  some  state  Parties  have  acted  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  Ouldellnes. 
many  state  Parties  have  not.  Moreover,  In 
some  states  where  legislatures  are  dominated 
by  Republicans,  the  fundamental  changes  re- 
quired by  the  Ouldellnes  have  been  blocked. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Imbalance  in  power  between  govern- 
ment and  Its  citizens  requires  sweeping  re- 
forms. The  following  recommendations  are 
Intended,  as  are  most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  this  platform,  to  be  illustrative  of 
the  total  change  in  approach  and  focus  which 
is  required. 

CRIME   AND   THE   COCRTS 

1.  The  fundamental  cause  of  crime  Is  the 
disparity  In  wealth  and  power  between  the 
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rich  and  the  poor,  the  black  and  the  white, 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  Until  power  Is 
shifted  and  shared  crime  will  remain  an  al- 
most insoluble  problem. 

2.  A  large  majority  of  those  accused  and 
convicted  of  crimes  are  black,  Puerto  Rlcans, 
and  Chicano.  In  contrast,  the  overwhelming 
number  of  those  who  administer  justice — 
police.  Judges,  District  Attorneys,  and  parole 
officers — are  white  and  do  not  speak  the 
language  of  those  accused  and  convicted.  This 
ratio  must  be  reversed  immediately. 

3.  The  criminal  law  must  no  longer  be 
used  primarily  against  the  powerless  and  the 
dissenters.  Crimes  of  the  powerful — tax  eva- 
sion, embezzlement,  crimes  against  ecology, 
and  consumer  crimes — must  be  prosecuted 
with  equal  vigor. 

4.  The  relationship  between  handguns  and 
crime  must  be  recognized.  National  legisla- 
tion must  be  passed  immediately  requiring 
the  registration  and  licensing  of  every  hand- 
gun and  strictly  limiting  the  sale  of  guns  and 
ammunition. 

5.  Too  many  people  are  unnecessarily  and 
improperly  incarcerated  in  our  prisons  for 
too  long  a  time.  Inadequate  and  insufficient 
courtrooms,  out-moded  and  time-consuming 
procedures,  and  too  few  Judges  result  in 
crowded  dockets  with  long  months  and  some- 
times years  of  incarceration  for  the  poor  be- 
fore trial.  Regulations  should  be  adopted  in 
all  courts  whereby  charges  must  be  dis- 
missed If  a  speedy  trial  is  not  granted.  The 
ball  system  should  be  revised  so  as  to  assure 
that  those  without  means  are  not  singled 
out  for  lengthy  Incarceration,  and  so  that 
excessive   bail    is   no   longer   required. 

6.  We  must  have  an  end  to  political  trials 
In  which  the  organizations  are  put  on  trial 
under  vaguely  drawn  Indictments  based  on 
vague,  unconstitutional  laws.  So-called  "con- 
spiracy" prosecutions,  against  political  dis- 
senters, should   be  eliminated. 

7.  Laws  allowing  such  practices  as  "pre- 
ventive detention."  "no  knock  entry,"  mass 
arrests  without  charges  and  arrest  warrants 
and  government  surveillance,  must  be  ended. 

8.  A  re-examlnatlon  of  such  behavior  as 
marijuana  use,  homosexuality,  gambling,  and 
drinking  as  constituting  "criminal"  acts  is  re- 
quired. Modern  medical  and  social  thought 
dictate  that  such  acts  are  not  Inimical  to 
soclerty. 

A  redefinition  of  these  acts  to  be  matters 
of  private  concern,  not  subjec*.  to  control  by 
society,  would  be  a  saner  reading  of  Con- 
stitutional intent,  and  would  free  the  courts 
and  the  police  for  more  necessary  and  effec- 
tive crime  control. 

9.  The  heroin  problem,  the  cause  of  much 
vlcloiis  street  crime,  must  be  treated  as  a 
medical  problem.  Funds  and  personnel  mvist 
be  provided  to  treat  addicts,  in  a  four- 
pronged  attack  involving  a)  therapeutic 
communities,  b)  methadone  maintenance: 
c)  non-addlctlve.  and  d)  if  the  addict  does 
not  respond  to  any  of  these,  a  program  of 
strictly  controlled  heroin  maintenance,  to  re- 
move the  motive  for  theft  and  violence. 

HOMOSEXUALS'    RIGHTS 

Millions  of  women  and  men  in  this  coun- 
try are  subject  to  severe  social,  economic,  psy- 
chological, and  legal  oppression  because  of 
their  sexual  orientation. 

We  affirm  the  right  of  all  persons  to  define 
and  express  their  own  sensibility,  emotional- 
ity, and  sexuality,  and  to  choose  their  own 
style  of  life,  so  long  as  they  do  not  Infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  We  pledge  an  end 
to  all  social,  economic,  and  legal  oppression 
of  homosexual  men  and  women. 

Laws  prohibiting  loitering  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  for  a  homosexual  liaison  are 
vague  and  unconstitutional.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  frequently  used  as  the  legal  cover 
for  police  entrapment  of  homosexual  men 
and  women.  Prejudice  and  myth  have  led  to 
widespread  discrimination  against  homo- 
sexuals. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Federal  laws  must  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  hoiising,  employment,  public  accom- 
modations, and  public  services  because  of 
sexual  orientation. 

2.  The  President  should  issue  an  executive 
order  prohibiting  the  military  from  exclud- 
ing, for  reasons  of  cexual  onentation,  persons 
who  wish  to  join  the  Armed  Services;  and 
from  Issuing  less-ihan-honorable  discharges 
for  homosexuality;  and  requiring  the  up- 
grading to  fully  honorable  of  all  such  dis- 
charges previously  issued,  with  retroactive 
benefits. 

3.  The  President  should  issue  an  executive 
order  prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  fed- 
eral civil  service  because  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion. 

4.  Tax  inequities  victimizing  single  persons 
and  same-sex  couples  should  be  eliminated. 

5.  Bars  to  the  entry,  Immigration,  and 
naturalization  of  homosexuals  should  be 
ended. 

6  Where  federal  money  Is  made  available 
for  sex  education  courses,  these  courses 
should  include  information  about  homosex- 
uality. 

7.  The  compiling,  maintenance,  and  dis- 
semination of  information  about  an  individ- 
ual's sexual  behavior  for  dossiers  and  data 
banks  should  be  prohibited,  and  existing  data 
of  this  nature  should  be  destroyed. 

8.  Persons  now  incarcerated  in  detention 
centers,  prisons,  and  mental  institutions, 
charged  with  sexual  offenses  relating  to  vic- 
timless crimes  or  sexual  orientation  should 
be  released,  and  adequate  compensation 
made  for  the  physical  and  mental  duress  en- 
countered. Existing  records  relating  to  the 
Incarceration  should  be  expunged. 

9.  State  laws  prohibiting  private  sexual  acts 
involving  consenting  persons  should  be  re- 
pealed, as  should  laws  prohibiting  solicitation 
for  private  voluntary  sexual  liaisons  and  laws 
prohibiting  transvestltlsm  and  cross  dress- 
ing. Insurance  companies  and  other  state- 
regulated  enterprises  should  be  prohibited 
from  discriminating  against  applicants  be- 
cause of  sexual  orientation. 

10.  Child  custody,  adoption,  visitation 
rights,  foster  parenthood  and  the  like  should 
not  be  denied  because  of  sexual  orientation 
or  marital  status. 

PRISON   REFORM 

Three  out  of  every  four  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  recidivists — people  who  have  been 
in  jail  as  convicted  criminals.  This  should  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  our  prisons  are  not 
performing  their  role  as  "correctional"  insti- 
tutions. 

1.  Our  sentencing  and  incarceration  proce- 
dures must  be  changed  so  that  prisoners  are 
protected  from  one  another  and  are  able  to 
spend  their  time  in  prison  in  meaningful 
ways,  geared  toward  re-entering  society  as 
self-sufflclent  persons. 

2.  The  concept  of  rehabilitation,  rather 
than  punishment,  must  be  fully  recognized, 
funded,  and  Implemented.  Flrist,  this  means 
substantially  more  funds  to  prisons.  Second. 
It  means  that  prisoners  are  first  of  all.  hu- 
man beings,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Third,  It  means  that  rehabilitation  personnel 
and  techniques  and  facilities,  in  substantial 
amounts,  should  be  Introduced  Into  the  pris- 
ons. 

3.  The  basic  demands  of  prisoners  all  over 
the  country  Include  an  end  to  overcrowding; 
relevant  vocational  training;  adequate  pay 
for  their  work;  an  end  to  such  Inhumane 
practices  as  solitary  confinement;  and  reli- 
gious and  political  freedom.  Substantially  all 
of  the  28  demands  of  the  Attica  inmates 
should  be  accepted  as  a  starting  point  for 
prison  reform.  Essentially,  they  are  all  aimed 
at  the  goal  of  treating  prisoners  as  human 
beings.  A  reassessment  of  our  attitudes  to- 
•vard  those  in  prison  Is  essential. 

4.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  assure  that  a 
former  prisoner,  once  a  sentence  has  been 


served,  does  not  carry  the  stigma  of  having 
been  a  convict  for  ever.  This  must  Include 
assuring  the  right  to  vote;  and  government 
aid  in  finding  employment  and  decent  hous- 
ing. 

5.  Parole  Reform:  Instead  of  political  hacks, 
psychologists  and  other  professionals  com- 
mitted to  the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners 
must  be  appointed  to  parole  boards.  Parole 
must  no  longer  be  conditioned  on  breaking 
the  will  of  the  prisoner,  but  on  restoring  him 
to  a  useful  role  In  society. 

6.  Any  state  or  local  penal  Institution  re- 
ceiving federal  aid  should  be  required  to  meet 
minimum  federal  standards. 

7.  Juvenile  prisons  have  proved  totally  In- 
adequate. They  should  be  closed  and  replaced 
with  small-group  residences  or  placement  in 
foster  homes.  Such  placement  would  be  less 
costly  and  more  effective  than  Institutional- 
ization. 

CONGRESSIONAL    REFORM 

Central  to,  and  symptomatic  of  the  federal 
government's  failure  to  fulfill  Its  role  in  a 
democracy,  has  been  the  growing  abdication 
by  Congress  of  Its  function  as  a  responsible 
representative  of  the  people.  To  assure  the 
effectiveness  of  Congress  we  recommend: 

1.  An  end  to  the  seniority  system  and  to 
the  diminution  of  Congress'  ability  to  act  be- 
cause of  the  grip  which  aged  and  conserva- 
tive committee  chairmen  have  on  Congres- 
sional procedures. 

2.  Congress  should  have  access  to  informa- 
tion in  order  to  legislate  responsibility.  To 
this  end,  it  Is  essential  that  the  procedures 
for  classifying  and  declassifying  information 
be  revised  so  that  they  really  relate  to  na- 
tional security,  and  not,  as  recent  events 
have  shown,  to  protecting  government  from 
embarrassment.  To  start,  we  recommend 
that  all  Information  presently  classified  be 
declassified  and  then  reclassified.  A  blue-rib- 
bon commission  should  be  appointed  to  make 
the  decisions  about  reclassification;  the  com- 
mission should  Include  members  of  all  three 
branches  of  the  government,  and  citizen  rep- 
resentatives. 

3.  "Executive  privilege"  should  be  reserved 
to  the  President  alone  so.  that  employees  or 
representatives  of  the  Executive  Branch  can 
no  longer  refuse  to  testify  or  produce  docu- 
ments before  Congress  because  of  "executive 
privilege." 

4.  Congress  needs  an  Independent  analyti- 
cal arm  apart  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  is  Inadequate.  Such  a  struc- 
ture could  provide  members  of  Congress  with 
access  to  Information  and  an  independent 
mechanism  for  analyzing  It. 

5.  Congress  must  have  a  more  effective  role 
In  long-range  planning.  This  has  become  ap- 
parent particularly  in  recent  floor  fights  over 
defense  appropriations.  If  Congress  is  to  be 
more  than  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  President's 
budgetary  requests,  it  must  be  supplied  with 
long-term  planning  information  which  shows 
the  future  impact  of  current  programs. 

6.  Congress  must  play  a  more  active  role 
In  defending  the  nation's  military  policy.  It 
will  not  detract  from  the  President's  need  to 
act  in  an  emergency,  if  explicit  Congres- 
sional appro\'al  is  required.'  v/ithin  thirty 
days  of  a  Presidential  decision  to  commit 
troops.  This  approval  could  be  renewed  peri- 
odically, perhaps  every  six  months  so  long 
as  the  troops  remained  in  use.  Even  under 
Its  present  limited  options,  Congress  can  and 
should  make  more  imaginative  use  of  so- 
called  blanket  authorization  legislation.  Con- 
gress can  condition  the  authorization  of  de- 
fense funds  so  that  the  Executive  Branch  is 
required  to  make  visible  expenditures  for 
which  it  will  be  accountable. 

7.  The  people's  access  to  Information  con- 
cerning the  legislative  process  must  be  ex- 
panded. Members  of  Congress  should  not  be 
permitted  to  "bargain"  over  questions  of  na- 
tlonal  support  In  "closed"  committee  meet- 
ings. 
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SURVEILLANCE 


1.  Electronic  snooping  Instruments  must 
be  brought  under  strict  Judicial  control. 

2.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  prohibit 
political  surveillance  and  the  maintenance 
of  data  banks.  Violation  of  such  provisions 
should  be  punished  by  Immediate  dismissal 
from,  and  liability  for,  government  Jobs  for 
a  period  of  time. 

3.  Where  the  government  or  private  indus- 
try maintains  legitimate  records  about  pri- 
vate citizens,  these  citizens  must  be  ap- 
praised of  their  existence  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  and  rebut  them. 

Executive  Reform:  the  Executive  Branch 
should  lnclud3  a  Department  of  Peace. 

PARTY  REFORM 

The  1972  Democratic  Convention  must  be 
a  representative  one.  The  delegation  of  any 
state  which  the  evidence  indicates  does  not 
represent  the  freely  expressed  will  of  Demo- 
cratic voters  from  that  state  should  not  be 
seated.  It  should  be  replaced  with  another 
delegation  which  has  genuinely  tried  to  be 
chosen  In  accordance  with  the  McGovern/ 
Praser  Guidelines. 

THE  PRESS  AND  MEDIA 

The  concept  of  a  free  press  as  envisioned  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  grossly  Impaired 
by  corporate  control  and  governmental  re- 
striction. Through  mergers  and  acquisition, 
large  media  empires  have  been  amassed. 
These  news  cartels  seriously  endanger  In- 
dependent, competitive  news  reporting.  Just 
as  unhealthy  Is  the  Increasingly  frequent 
acquisition  of  newspapers,  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations,  and  publishing  companies  by 
corporate  conglomerates  who  are  free  to  ma- 
nipulate news  coverage  to  their  own  business 
advantage.  Most  alarming  Is  the  general  con- 
trol of  the  media  which  corporations  exert 
by  virtue  of  their  financial  control  through 
advertising  expenditures.  The  use  of  this 
power  to  make  us  a  super-acqulsltlve  so- 
ciety has  been  dealt  with  earlier.  The  general 
censorship  of  the  ideas  and  expressions  which 
are  and  are  not  permitted  to  be  carried  over 
the  airwaves  Is  equally  destructive. 

Government's  efforts  to  curb  a  free  press 
have  been  most  recently  experienced  In  the 
case  of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Veiled  threats 
to  the  media  and  the  press  from  the  White 
House  have  been  all  too  frequent. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Vigorous  antitrust  action  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  break  up  concentration  of  media 
and  the  press. 

2.  Commercial  corporations  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  owning  broadcasting  and  pub- 
lishing companies. 

3.  Television  and  radio  should  be  required 
to  give  more  time  to  the  presentation  of  Is- 
sues, with  reasonable  amounts  of  time  re- 
served for  minority  viewpoints. 

4.  Government  Intimidation  of  the  press 
must  cease.  The  concept  of  the  press  as  a 
free  and  equal  countervailing  force  to  gov- 
ernment must  be  established  In  law. 

THE    DRAFT 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  end  the  excessive 
Influence  of  the  military-Industrial  complex 
over  our  society, 

The  United  States  should  not  maintain 
the  military  draft  In  time  of  peace.  Peace- 
time Is  defined  as  Including  a  time  of  un- 
declared war. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  oppose  any  compulsory  military  re- 
serve system  In  peacetime. 

2.  Compulsory  participation  In  civil  de- 
fense exercises  must  end. 

3.  We  oppose  any  form  of  compulsory  civil- 
ian national  service. 

FOREIGN    POLICT 

Foreign  policy  is  typically  the  first  plank 
of  a  political  platform.  In  the  context  of 
this  platform,  however,  we  have  chosen  to 
place  It  last,  because  we  see  our  nation's 


foreign  policy  as  a  product  of  the  imbalances 
and  Inequities  in  our  society  which  we  have 
earlier  discussed. 

For  example,  the  same  gap  between  the 
powerful  and  the  powerless  which  we  have 
noted  on  the  domestic  scene  Is  quite  Inter- 
nationally. So  are  the  related  factors  of  rac- 
ism and  poverty.  Accordingly,  our  approach 
internationally  as  well  as  domestically  should 
be  to  support  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  in  New  York  and  In  Saigon,  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  and  of  India,  the  disen- 
franchised ci  Mississippi  and  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  dislocated  migrants  of  California 
and  the  dislocated  refugees  of  the  Middle 
East. 

As  we  ask  our  government  domestically  to 
end  Its  oppressive  relationship  to  many  of  our 
citizens,  so  we  must  do  the  same  in  relation 
to  other  peoples  and  lands.  America  must 
not  be  the  oppressor  or  Identify  with  oppres- 
sive governments. 

Hence,  while  it  is  essential  that  we  compel 
this  nation  to  remove  its  armies  and  navies 
from  southeast  Asia,  it  Is  far  more  critical 
that  we  confront  the  active  forces,  attitudes 
and  institutions  which  got  us  Into  Vietnam. 
These  deeply  ingrained  forces,  attitudes 
and  institutions  are  responsible  not  only  for 
the  death  and  destruction  meted  out  by 
American  troops,  but  they  have  also  set  an 
example  for  violence  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Analysis  of  the  underlying  causes  of  our 
aggressive  foreign  policy  must  start  with 
the  nation's  economic  system.  The  health  of 
corporate  America  demands  constant  growth. 
This  means  the  corporations  must  produce 
more  and  more  goods.  It  means  that  con- 
sumers must  purchase  more  and  more  of 
what  the  corporations  produce.  The  United 
States  military  establishment  Is  unmatched 
as  the  best  market  In  the  world  today.  Hence, 
those  with  a  profound  power  to  set  our  na- 
tion's direction  have  an  enormous  vested  In- 
terest In  maintaining  and,  Indeed,  In  ex- 
panding the  American  military  establish- 
ment. 

One  should  not  be  deluded  into  believing 
that  this  Interest  Is  limited  to  a  small  clique 
of  corporate  executives  and  generals.  To  the 
contrary,  the  broad  span  of  the  corporate 
structure  in  the  nation  depends  heavily  upon 
military  consumption  for  its  health.  For  ex- 
ample, a  1964  study  established  that  at  least 
205  of  the  500  largest  manufacturing  cor- 
porations were  significantly  involved  In  mili- 
tary contracts.  This  statistic  reveals  only  the 
direct  Impact  of  the  military  budget  upon 
the  corporate  sector.  Given  our  highly  inter- 
dependent economy — the  indirect  Impact  of 
military  spending  of  subcontractors,  upon 
manufacturers  of  Intermediate  goods  and 
parts  and  upon  supplies  of  raw  materials 
reveals  that  the  large  direct  mlltlary  con- 
tracts are  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 

Since  such  a  great  cross-section  of  busi- 
ness has  so  great  a  dependency  ujKjn  mili- 
tary spending,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  huge 
number  of  employees  of  such  businesses  has 
an  equally  great  stake  In  military  consump- 
tion. 

Moreover,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  more 
skilled  and  affluent  portion  of  the  labor  force 
has  the  greatest  stake  in  military  spending. 
For  example,  a  1962  Department  of  Labor 
study  of  the  electronics  Industry  revealed 
that  at  the  military-space  oriented  plants  of 
that  Industry,  about  60%  of  the  work  force 
were  highly  paid  engineers,  executives  or 
skilled  blue  collar  craftsmen.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, at  the  consumer-oriented  plants  in  the 
dustry,  70%  of  the  employees  were  semi- 
skilled or  unskilled  blue  and  white  collar 
workers. 

In  passing.  It  is  also  significant  to  note  a 
study  which  reveals  that  one  dollar  of  mili- 
tary spending  generates  one  half  as  many 
jobs  but  20%  more  in  salaries  than  does  one 
dollar  of  civilian  spending.  Not  only  does  this 
demonstrate  that  mlltlary  spending  is  a 
factor  which  adds  to  the  mal-dlstrlbutlon 


of  wealth  and  Income,  but  It  further  shows 
that  the  more  skilled  and  affluent — and 
therefore  more  powerful — members  of  the 
labor  force  will  support  military  spending  and 
ventures  against  the  Interests  of  the  mora 
powerless  members  of  the  labor  torce. 

In  addition,  we  have  recently  been  made 
quite  aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  uni- 
versity population  has  also  become  deeply  de- 
pendent upon  defense  studies  and  grants.  Of 
course,  the  military  esubllshment  which  has 
a  direct  need  to  perpetuate  itself  and  to 
grow  has  a  similar  dependency. 

Given  the  basic  "needs"  of  this  large  cross- 
section  of  America,  an  ever  expanding,  giant 
sized  military  establishment  is  inevitable, 
and  the  aggression  and  violence  that  spring 
from  It  are  predictable. 

But  the  market  provided  by  the  military  Is 
Insufficient  in  and  of  itself  to  satisfy  the  in- 
satiable corporate  need  to  produce  more  and 
more  goods.  Accordingly,  vital  corporate  in- 
terests become  located  in  foreign  countries 
because  of  the  need  for  natural  resources 
and  cheap  labor.  These  Incursions  on  for- 
eign soil  have  been  massive.  The  might  of 
this  nation,  political  and  often  military.  Is 
then  used  by  these  corporations  to  coerce 
foreign  governments  to  do  their  will.  In  this 
process  our  government  creates  and  main- 
tains reactionary  puppet  regimes  which  carry 
out  corporate  economic  missions  while  de- 
priving their  own  citizens  of  the  most  basic 
economic  and  political  freedoms. 

Our  deeply  ingrained  national  racist  at- 
titudes makes  it  easier  for  us  to  accept  the 
corporate  national  oppression  in  other  lands 
and  contributes  to  our  failure  to  back  any 
condemnation  of  apartheid  In  Rhodesia.  An- 
gola. South  Africa  with  meaningful  sanc- 
tions. An  especially  ugly  example  of  American 
partnership  with  racism  abroad  is  the  fact 
that  the  racial  classification,  population  reg- 
istry and  personal  Identity  passbook  system 
by  which  South  Africa's  police  state  controls 
and  exploits  its  black  and  colored  people  is  all 
computerized  by  1MB  equipment. 

Another  contributing  factor  is  our  deep- 
seated  national  machismo,  now  being  popu- 
larly referred  to  as  the  "Masculine  Mystique." 
All  of  our  institutions  and  attitudes  teach  us 
that  we  must  be  clear-cut  victors  in  every 
conflict  situation.  Applied  to  foreign  powers, 
this  attitude  must  and  does  result  in  burning 
and  bloodshed.  In  addition  those  in  our  na- 
tion least  affected  by  the  racist  tendencies 
and  the  "masculine  mystique" — the  nation's 
women  and  minorities — have  t>een  essen- 
tially kept  out  of  the  foreign  policy  making 
apparatus. 

The  needs  of  the  corporate  state  in  Amer- 
ica which  have  constituted  the  basis  for  our 
foreign  policy  are  duplicated  in  other  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries,  East  or  West, 
and  in  a  similar  way  comprise  the  basic 
motivation  for  their  foreign  relations.  The 
secret  competition  among  nations,  including 
wars,  hot  or  cold,  has  been  the  nationalist 
expression  of  this  corporate  competition. 
This  competition  is  too  dangerous,  self-de- 
feating and  self -limiting  and  represents  the 
needs  of  a  small  minority  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  A  saner  and  more  productive  basis 
for  peoples  and  nations  relating  to  each 
other  would  be  a  global  concern  and  com- 
mitment to  the  needs  of  the  oppressed  have- 
nots  everywhere. 

Obviously,  since  other  nations  are  mili- 
tarily prepared  as  part  of  the  corporate  com- 
petition, we  must  have  a  military  establish- 
ment, but  one  that  is  strictly  limited  to  a 
self-defense  posture. 

The  history  of  the  cold  war  reads  like  a 
tragic,  make-believe,  self-perpetuating  ra- 
tionalization. It  was  complete  with  slogans, 
labels  and  fears,  some  pure  fantasy  and  some 
with  a  real  component  that  seemed  to  give 
validity  to  the  whole  cold  war  concept. 

Convinced  by  our  leaders  following  World 
War  II  that  the  world  was  divided  between 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  the  forces  of  ag- 
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gressive  communism,  the  American  people 
have  willingly  supported  a  foreign  policy 
geared  to  the  containment  of  communism, 
and  implemented  primarily  by  military 
means.  Since  1946,  through  the  cold  war  and 
two  hot  wars,  the  United  States  has  Invested 
over  one  trillion  dollars  In  Its  military  estab- 
lishment. 

In  the  process  we  have  created  and  main- 
tained a  network  of  military  alliances  and 
bases  around  the  world,  produced  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  systems  far  in  excess 
of  rational  needs  in  a  costly  and  self-defeat- 
ing nuclear  arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
kept  the  People's  Republic  of  China  out  of 
the  communfTy  of  nations  for  a  generation, 
subsidized  an  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Cuba 
and  intervened  militarily  in  Lebanon,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Indo-Chlna  and  Guate- 
mala. 

Through  the  painful  experience  of  the  war 
in  Indo-Chlna,  the  American  people  have 
finally  begun  to  learn  that  even  in  a  democ- 
racy the  government  lies  to  the  people,  that 
American  armed  might  cannot  always  change 
the  politics  of  other  countries,  that  commu- 
nism is  not  monolithic  and  may  be  animated 
by  nationalism,  that  even  the  richest  nation 
cannot  simultaneously  wage  war  and  meet 
the  needs  of  its  people. 

n 
It  Is  clear  that  before  the  direction  of  our 
foreign  policy  can  be  effectively  changed 
corporate  domination,  racism  and  the 
"masculine  mystique"  orientation  must  be 
terminated.  These  are,  of  course,  some  con- 
crete changes  in  policy  that  we  can  effectuate 
while  we  make  the  long-range  effort  to  cor- 
rect these  basic  imbalances. 

1.  A  key  method  of  reducing  the  power 
of  the  military-industrial  complex  is  the 
transfer  of  federal  and  corporate  resources 
from  the  military  to  urgently  needed  civilian 
programs.  Major  reductions  in  the  military 
budget  are  warranted  now.  Military  cost  over- 
runs, duplication  of  weapons  systems,  over- 
extended military  commitments,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  nuclear  arsenal  capable  of  an- 
nihilating any  combination  of  potential 
enemies  several  times  over,  are  all  areas  for 
potential  vast  savings  that  can  Immediately 
be  directed  to  civilian  needs  in  the  public 
sector. 

2.  Presidential  power  in  foreign  policy- 
making must  be  curbed  and  the  congressional 
role  reasserted.  To  this  end  changes  indicated 
in  our  section  on  government  and  the  people 
should  be  effected.  These  include  an  end  of 
concealment  by  the  Executive  Branch  of 
Information  needed  by  Congress  to  legis- 
late and  appropriate  intellingenUy. 

3.  Vietnam  and  Amnesty : 

a.  The  war  in  Indochina  must  be  ended 
by  the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  and  weapons  from  Indochina. 

b.  Those  who  fought  against  this  Immoral 
war  by  going  to  prison,  fleeing  the  country  or 
the  armed  forces,  should  be  free  from  the 
threat  of  any  criminal  or  military  penalties. 

4.  Since  there  is  general  agreement  In  the 
scientific  community,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Pentagon)  that  effective  supervision  of  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  pos- 
sible without  on-site  Inspection,  there  can 
be  no  Justification  for  further  delay  in  ne- 
gotiating an  agreement  for  a  ban  on  all  nu- 
clear testing. 

5.  Our  country  shoiUd  lead  the  way  for  the 
world  to  find  an  effective  peace-keeping  body 
to  which  all  nations  must  cede  significantly 
more  of  their  individual  power.  In  view  of  the 
admission  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  the  U.N.,  a  strengthened  and  restructured 
United  Nations  whose  abUlty  to  function 
cannot,  by  agreement,  be  threatened  by  any 
one  large  and  powerful  nation,  might  be  the 
vehicle. 

a.  It  should  be  the  major  forum  for  ne- 


gotiation,  mediation,  or   arbitration   of   all 
international  disputes. 

b.  Prom  it  coiild  come  international  agree- 
ments such  as  halt  to  all  nuclear  testing; 
a  substantial  reduction  in  lx)th  nuclear  and 
conventional  arms;  a  disengagement  of 
most  opposing  military  forces  in  Central 
Europe  and  elsewhere;  and  in  general  to  take 
aU  steps  necessary  to  bring  attout  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  with  the  use  of 
the  resources  thus  released  for  domestic  and 
social  purposes  both  here  and  abroad. 

c.  WhUe  seeking  this  ultimate  goal,  and 
in  order  to  enforce  it,  our  country  should 
lead  in  the  struggle  to  secure  and  maintain 
a  small  aU -volunteer  army,  committed  only 
to  international  peacekeeping  under  the 
United  Nations. 

d.  In  order  to  bolster  the  U.N.'s  preemi- 
nence as  chief  negotiator  and  peacekeeper, 
our  country  should  refrain  from  giving  any 
military  aid.  except  In  those  rare  instances 
when  an  ally's  security  cannot  be  assured  by 
any  alternate  means. 

e.  As  a  minimal  first  and  immediate  step. 
Congress  should  repeal  the  Connolly  Reser- 
vation which  permits  the  United  States  to 
decide  whether  it  vrtll  submit  in  each  case  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

6.  We  must  bend  every  effort  toward 
achieving  a  peaceful  setUement  of  the  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East,  guaranteeing  the 
security  of  the  State  of  Israel,  a  homeland 
for  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  and  free  access 
to  all  waterways  of  the  region. 

7.  We  condemn  the  United  States  govern- 
ment's position  in  the  India-Pakistan  war. 
We  urge  the  immediate  recognition  of  Ban- 
gladesh and  flnanclal  aid  to  those  refugees 
returning  to  Bangladesh. 

8.  To  raise  living  standards  in  all  parts  of 
the  world: 

a.  We  must  make  a  vigorous  commitment 
to  multilateral  economic  and  social  aid  pro- 
grams, without  strings  attarfied,  to  replace 
the  perilous  bilateral  arrangements  for  for- 
eign aid  we  now  have. 

b.  We  should  move  toward  freer  trade  and 
offer  trade  preference  to  those  nations  whose 
per  capita  income  or  gross  national  product 
Is  beneath  a  realistically  designated  llvlnK 
level.  " 

c.  We  should  legislate  that  American  busi- 
nesses which  operate  in  underdeveloped 
countries  must  give  control  to  local  leader- 
ship as  soon  as  possible,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Chartering  concept  previously 
mentioned. 

9.  DiscriminAtlng  trade  restrictions  or  boy- 
cotts must  not  be  used  as  a  political  weapon 
except  such  as  are  approved  by  a  world  body 
like  the  United  Nations  or  the  GATT 
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NUTRITIONAL  LABELING— PDA 
ISSUES  STANDARDS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  March  30.  1972.  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  issued  proposed 
criteria  for  a  nutritional  labeling  pro- 
grram. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  PDA's  new 
proposal  is  very  similar  to  the  recom- 
mendations I  made  for  legislation  in  a 
bUl  I  introduced  October  21,  1971,  the 
Nutritional  Labeling  Act  of  1971. 

The  materials  published  in  the  Pederal 
Register  regarding  this  proposal  con- 
tained some  interesting  background  in- 
formation which  confirms  my  own  belief 
that  consumers  want  this  kind  of  label- 
mg  and  that  they  will  use  it  when  It  Is 
available.  Interestingly,  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Consumer  Research  Insti- 
tute concluded  that  products  containing 
nutritional  labeling  sell  better  also.  Al- 
though no  effort  was  made  In  the  CRI 


study  to  evaluate  the  educational  bene- 
fits of  nutritional  labeling.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  consumer  education  on  nu- 
trition is  an  important  byproduct  of 
nutritional  labeling  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  give  broader 
distributicMi  to  the  proposals  published 
by  PDA,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  should  point  out  that  although  my 
bill  ealls  for  mandatory  nutritional 
labeling,  the  PDA  program  is  voluntary. 
The  original  printing  of  this  proposal  in 
the  Pederal  Register  contained  an  im- 
portant typographical  error  in  section 
1.16(a)  as  a  result  of  erroneously  sub- 
stituting the  word  "must"  for  the  word 
"may."  I  have,  however,  corrected  this 
in  the  copy  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record.  I  am  certainly  hopeful  that 
everyone  interested  in  nutritional  label- 
ing will  respond  to  FDA's  request  for 
comments  on  its  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posals were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Pederal  Register.  Mar.  30,  19721 
Nutrition  Labeling:  Proposed  CRrrERiA  tor 

Food   Label    Information    Panel 
(Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Food  and  Drug  Administration   121 
CFR  Part  1 J )  ' 

The  increasing  number  of  processed  and 
formulated  foods  makes  it  difficult  for  con- 
sumers to  Identify  the  nutritional  quaUtles 
of  the  products  they  purchase.  The  White 
House  Conference  of  Food,  Nutrition,  and 
Health  recommended  that  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  consider  the  development  of 
a  system  for  Identifying  the  nutritional  qual- 
ities of  food:  "Every  manufacturer  should 
be  encouraged  to  provide  truthful  nutri- 
tional information  to  consumers  about  his 
products  to  enable  them  to  follow  recom- 
mended dietary  regimens."  Many  consumer 
groups  have  also  requested  that  uniform 
nutrition  labeling  be  placed  on  all  foods. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
accepted  the  recommendation  to  develop 
nutrition  labeling  for  packaged  food.  Initial 
activities  have  been  directed  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  formats  of  nutrition  labeling 
which  could  be  evaluated  by  abpropriate 
consumer  testing. 

Prior  to  the  White  House  Conference  little 
had  been  done  on  evaluating  nutrition  label- 
ing as  a  means  of  consumer  education  and 
Information  on  nutrition  and  good  diet.  Im- 
proved labeling  of  foods  for  special  dietary 
use  had  been  generally  recommended  by  di- 
etitians, and  the  medical  profession  had 
called  for  fat  labeling  as  an  aid  to  persons 
on  modified  fat  diets.  However,  no  consumer 
data  were  available  on  the  format  or  detail 
of  nutrition  labels  or  on  food  classes  to  be 
covered. 

In  1970,  Dr.  David  Call  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity produced  a  study  report  based  on 
questionnaires  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Nutrition.  His  report 
indicated  that  these  professional  nutrition- 
ists had  no  specific  preference  for  systems 
of  listing  nutrients,  but  a  majority  felt  that 
vitamins  and  minerals  should  be  based  on 
a  standard  such  as  the  Recommended  Dally 
Allowances  (RDA)  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences-National  Research  CovmcU  (NAS- 
NRC).  Dr.  CaU  concluded  generally  that  the 
majority  (over  80  percent)  of  the  profes- 
sional nutritionists  think  that  there  should 
be  more  nutrition  Information  on  food 
labels,  but  the  group  was  divided  as  to 
what  Information  and  what  format  should  be 
used. 

In  October  1970.  the  "Chain  Store  Age" 
(a  trade  magazine)  pubUahed  the  results  of 
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a  study  in  which  consvuners  were  exposed  to 
products  with  fuU  disclosure  of  nutrition 
content.  Control  groups  were  exposed  to 
products  without  nutrition  Information.  In 
this  study  the  nutrition  Information  was 
presented  in  percentages  for  both  major  and 
minor  nutrients  and  calories  were  also  listed. 
This  study  Indicated  that  "the  type  of  f\iU 
disclosure  labeling  Investigated  does  have  an 
effect  of  moving  customers  In  the  direction 
of  greater  purchasing  of  the  fuU  disclosure 
brands."  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  shifts 
were  small.  However,  In  some  cases  and  In 
certain  age  groups,  the  purchase  of  labeled 
brands  Increased  by  over  10  percent,  and 
brands  without  nutrition  labeling  decreased 
In  sales.  Younger  customers  and  those  with 
annual  Incomes  under  $10,000  were  more 
responsive  to  the  labeling. 

Based  on  the  limited  Information  provided 
by  these  studies,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration developed  a  working  draft  outlining 
various  approaches  to  nutrition  labeling.  In 
June  1970,  the  preliminary  drafts  were  evalu- 
ated tat  scientific  correctness  by  members  of 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  NAS- 
NRC,  representatives  selected  from  the  Amer- 
ican Dietetic  Association,  and  professional 
nutritionists  selected  from  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Nutrition.  The  comments  from 
these  individuals  were  carefully  evaluated, 
and  a  new  working  draft  suggesting  six  al- 
ternate approaches  to  nutrition  labeling  was 
prepared.  In  August  1970,  these  alternative 
labeling  systems  were  sent  to  a  number  of 
professional  nutrition  groups,  consumer 
groups,  food  industry  associations,  home 
economists,  and  dietitians.  In  October  1970 
comments  on  the  various  labeling  sysl^ms 
had  been  received  from  all  of  the  Individuals 
and  groups  contacted  by  the  agency.  A  trade 
association  requested  that  the  Consumer  Re- 
search Institute,  a  private  nonprofit  research 
group,  assist  by  carrying  out  consumer  test- 
ing of  labeling  systems  which  the  agency 
determined  were  suitable  for  further  study. 
The  agency  accepted  this  support,  as  It  pro- 
vided a  means  for  immediately  beginning  to 
evaluate  nutrition  labeling. 

On  the  basis  of  the  comments  received  and 
of  the  information  available  from  the  few 
earlier  studies,  the  agency  prepared  a  final 
working  pt^er  Including  the  three  basic 
labeling  alternatives  which  had  received  the 
strongest  support  from  the  various  groups 
and  which  appeared  to  be  technically  feasi- 
ble. These  three  labeling  systems  had  several 
common  features.  AU  nutrition  Information 
was  presented  In  terms  of  a  portion,  ex- 
pressed as  a  household  measiire,  or  In  units 
easUy  Identified  as  a  usual  serving.  All  nutri- 
tion statements  were  l>ased  on  the  Recom- 
mended Dietary  Allowances  (RDA)  estab- 
lished by  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council.  Information  on  the  amount 
of  caloric,  fat,  protein,  and  carbohydrate  con- 
tent was  presented  In  aU  systems.  Protein 
content  was  also  expressed  In  terms  of  the 
percentage  contributed  toward  the  RDA  pro- 
tein allowances,  and.  for  the  purpose  of  label- 
ing, the  adult  protein  level  of  65  grama  was 
selected  as  the  standard.  Per  practical  pur- 
poses, a  single  set  of  values  for  the  vitamins 
and  minerals  to  be  stated  on  the  labels  was 
complied  from  the  extensive  list  of  values 
established  by  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board, 
and  the  following  seven  nutrients  were  se- 
lected to  appear  on  nutrition  labeling:  Vita- 
min A,  vitamin  C,  thiamin  (vitamin  B) ,  ribo- 
flavin (vitamin  B,),  niacin,  calcium,  and 
Iron.  As  a  means  of  telling  the  consumer  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  product,  the  vitamin 
and  mineral  content  was  presented  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  RDA. 

The  three  labeling  alternatives  differed  in 
the  format  used  for  presenting  the  percent- 
age of  RDA  for  the  seven  nutrients.  The  three 
formats  propKMed  for  testing  were :  A  numer- 
ical statement  of  the  percent  of  the  RDA.  the 
percent  of  the  RDA  expressed  as  adjectives, 


and  the  percent  of  the  RDA  expressed  as 
units  with  10  units  equal  to  100  percent  of 
the  RDA.  The  units  In  the  third  format  could 
be  represented  numerically  or  plctorially. 

The  testing  was  designed  to  answer  the 
basic  questions  of  how  to  present  the  Infor- 
mation on  (1)  vitamins,  minerals,  and  pro- 
tein In  relation  to  nutrient  allowances,  and 
(2)  whether  to  provide  a  complete  labeling 
format  on  every  labeled  product  or  only  in- 
formation on  the  nutrients  present  In  the 
product.  The  testing  also  sought  an  indica- 
tion of  consumer  support  for  nutrition  label- 
ing and  understanding  and  use  of  nutrition 
labeling.  The  specific  questions  addressed 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Is  there  strong  consumer  support  for 
nutrition  labeling  when  examples  of  labels 
are  actuaUy  available  for  review? 

2.  What  type  of  labeling  format  Is  most 
acceptable  to  consumers  and  results  In 
changing  consimier  performance? 

3.  What  aspects  of  nutrition  labeling 
(calories,  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates,  and 
vitamins  and  minerals)  raises  maximum  con- 
sumer response?  Is  the  combination  most 
effective? 

4.  Do  consumers  react  better  to  complete 
listing  of  nutrients  or  to  listings  which  In- 
clude only  those  nutrients  present  in  signifi- 
cant amounts? 

Consumer  Research  Institute  (CRI)  car- 
ried out  Its  test  in  two  phases.  They  devel- 
oped a  protocol  for  studying  the  three  label- 
ing alternatives  in  terms  of  consumer  under- 
standing and  use.  The  final  protocol  was  com- 
pleted m  May  1971,  and  field  studies  with  an 
independent  research  group  were  started  In 
June  1971  and  completed  in  September  1971. 
CRI  also  developed  a  large  consumer  ques- 
tionnaire study  which  was  Initiated  In  Janu- 
ary 1972  and  completed  In  February  1972.  The 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  three  population 
groups:  2,000  consumers  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  American  population  (U.S.  proba- 
bility sample) ,  2,000  consumers  Identified  as 
low  Income,  and  600  consumers  identified  as 
"under  educated"  (having  no  high  schoc^ 
education). 

During  the  development  of  the  alternatives, 
a  number  ol  food  chains  expressed  Interest  In 
studying  consumer  reaction  to  nutrition 
labeling.  Following  a  series  of  preliminary  dis- 
cussions, five  chains  agreed  to  carry  out  In- 
store  tests  Involving  one  of  the  labeling  alter- 
natives developed  by  PDA.  These  in-store 
tests  included  not  only  evaluation  of  the  con- 
sumer response  to  individual  labeling  but  also 
consumer  acceptance  of  nutrition  labeling. 

The  evaluation  of  the  food  chain  tests  has 
been  divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  The  store 
evaluation  composed  of  consumer  responses, 
and  (2)  a  formal  consumer  evaluation  being 
conducted  In  each  area  by  Drs.  Daniel  Pad- 
berg  and  David  Call  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  vmder  contract  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Tills  evaluation  has  at- 
tempted to  Identify  the  consumers'  response 
and  understanding  of  nutrition  labeling  to 
evaluate  the  cons\imer  interest  In  nutrition 
factors,  and  to  obtain  some  measure  of  non- 
use  benefits  expressed  by  consumers.  A  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  contract  with  Cornell  Uni- 
versity was  designed  to  provide  more  detailed 
information  on  the  specific  formats  for  nu- 
trition labeling  and  on  consumer  under- 
standing of  how  nutrition  labeling  relates  to 
developing  a  good  diet. 

At  the  present  time  most,  but  not  all,  of 
the  evaluation  studies  are  complete.  Pre- 
liminary results  have  been  sent  to  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  results  of  the 
tests  completed  and  evaluated  provide  strong 
support  for  the  concept  of  nutrition  labeling. 

The  first  phase  of  the  CRI  activities  was 
designed  to  answer  questions  on  how  nu- 
trition labeling  affected  purchasing  patterns 
and  which  labeling  format  had  the  greatest 
effect.  In  addition,  a  questionnaire  was  de- 
veloped to  evaluate  changes  In  consimiers  at- 
titude toward  nutrition,  and  their  under- 


standing of  nutrition  before  and  after  the 
labeling  study.  The  study  was  conducted  in 
950  educated  mlddleclass  households  in  Con- 
necticut and  Georgia  who,  as  part  of  the 
panel,  did  grocery  shopping  at  home  using 
a  catalog  of  food  items.  The  prelimlnlary  re- 
sults were  presented  at  a  public  meeting  on 
December  7,  1971.  The  conclusions  stated  by 
CRI  were  as  follows: 

1.  Nutrient  Information  was  used  by  the 
consumers  observed  In  this  study.  This  la 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  their  pur- 
chase patterns  changed  after  the  Introduc- 
tion of  nutrient  labeling. 

2.  In  situations  where  a  product  or  brand 
has  a  real  nutritional  advantage  over  ita 
competitors,  there  was  a  major  change  In 
that  product's  share  of  the  market. 

3.  The  consumers'  attitudes  toward  nutri- 
tion were  found  to  be  rather  high  before  the 
introduction  of  nutrition  labeling.  The 
changes  In  attitude  were  positive  but  small, 
since  the  consumers  in  the  test  panel  al- 
ready had  very  positive  attitudes  about  nu- 
trition. 

4.  There  was  a  considerable  Increase  In 
the  consumers'  knowledge  of  nutrition,  es- 
pecially in  their  awareness  of  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

5.  All  three  formats  for  communicating  the 
amoimt  of  RDA  (numerical  percent,  adjec- 
tive representation,  and  numerically  or  plc- 
torially represented  units)  are  understood 
and  used  equally  well.  It  would  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  three  has  a  major  advantage 
over  the  others  among  the  educated  and  af- 
fluent In  our  society. 

6.  No  differences  In  consumer  reaction 
were  found  between  listing  all  nutrients  and 
listing  only  those  nutrients  present. 

7.  The  fact  that  listing  of  protein,  fat.  and 
carbohydrates  in  percent  composition  Is  use- 
ful to  the  consumer  was  Indicated  by  changes 
in  purchase  behavior. 

The  second  phase  of  the  CRI  studies  was 
completed  In  early  February  1972,  and  a 
preliminary  report  was  provided  to  FDA  on 
February  25,  1972.  This  phase  of  the  study 
sought  to  determine  (1)  whether  the  quan- 
tity of  nutrients  should  be  communicated 
by  numerical  percent,  adjectives,  or  numer- 
ical or  pictorial  representation  of  units  and 
(2)  whether  all  key  nutrients  or  only  those 
present  In  the  food  should  be  listed.  (The 
phrase  "all  key  nutrients"  refers  to  the  flve 
vitamins  and  two  minerals  included  as  the 
basic  information  in  all  labeling  formats.) 
Questionnaires  sent  through  the  mall  were 
used  to  determine  the  answers  to  both  of 
these  questions.  In  addition  face-to-face  In- 
terviews were  conducted  In  studying  the 
first  question. 

With  reference  to  the  first  question,  the 
questionnaires  were  evaluated  to  determine 
which  nutrient  labeling  format  was  most 
intelligible  to  the  consumer.  Attention 
focused  on  the  consumers'  abUlty  to  detect 
differences  between  two  products  as  well  as 
to  select  the  more  nutritious  of  these  prod- 
ucts. Over  80  percent  of  those  In  the  na- 
tional sample  were  able  to  perceive  differ- 
ences between  products  with  each  of  the 
three  formats,  and  almost  80  percent  could 
select  the  more  nutritious  product  with  each 
of  the  formats.  In  the  lower  Income  groups, 
approximately  77  percent  perceived  differ- 
ences with  the  numerical  percent  and  nu- 
merically or  plctorially  represented  units,  but 
only  70  percent  perceived  differences  with 
the  adjectives.  In  selecting  the  mere  nutri- 
tious product,  the  lower  income  group  did 
best  with  the  numerical  percent  and  numer- 
ical or  pictorial  units  (about  70  percent  cor- 
rect). Only  66  percent  of  the  lower  Income 
group  was  able  to  select  correctly  on  the 
basis  of  adjectives. 

In  a  face-to-face  survey  of  600  low  income 
consumers  with  no  high  school  education, 
approximately  90  percent  of  all  those  sur- 
veyed were  able  to  perceive  differences  and 
to  make  the  correct  choice  of  a  more  nutrt- 
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tlous  product  using  any  of  the  formats.  The 
higher  percent  of  positive  responses  Is  asso- 
ciated with  the  abUltles  of  the  Interviewer 
to  motivate  the  person  being  questioned. 
As  the  low  Income,  less  educated  groups 
were  considered  most  likely  to  be  confused 
by  nutrition  labeling,  they  were  asked  to 
Indicate  which  labeling  format  they  felt  they 
would  be  able  to  use  best.  Approximately  50 
percent  of  the  sample  Indicated  that  the 
numerical  percent  was  best,  about  33  per- 
cent preferred  adjectives,  and  about  16  per- 
cent selected  pictorial  units.  (Numerical  rep- 
resentation of  units  was  not  vised  In  the 
face-to-face  Interviews.)  Expression  In  nu- 
merical percent  was  preferred  by  the  major- 
ity, because  It  was  considered  more  exact 
and  easier  to  use.  Adjectives  were  considered 
vague  and  confusing,  and  pictorial  units  were 
considered  too  silly  or  chUdlsh.  Thirty  peo- 
ple conducted  the  Interviews.  Of  these,  24 
felt  the  numerical  percent  was  the  easiest 
for  consumers  to  use. 

The  questionnaires  were  also  evaluated  to 
determine  whether  all  nutrients  or  only  those 
present  should  be  listed.  The  percent  of  per- 
sons making  the  correct  choice  and  perceiv- 
ing differences  between  products  was  slight- 
ly better  when  the  label  contained  only  the 
nutrients  present  Instead  of  when  all  seven 
nutrients  In  the  labeling  format  were  listed 
with  zero  content  Indicated  for  those  nutri- 
ents not  In  the  product.  Among  the  low  In- 
come group,  77  percent  perceived  differences 
when  only  nutrients  present  were  listed,  and 
about  73  percent  perceived  differences  when 
all  nutrients  were  listed.  In  the  national 
sample,  a  similar  difference  was  observed, 
with  almost  86  percent  perceiving  a  differ- 
ence with  only  nutrients  present  listed  and 
about  82  percent  when  all  nutrients  were 
listed.  No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the 
educational  benefit  which  might  be  associ- 
ated with  f^e  more  complete  disclosure. 

In  considering  whether  information  on 
the  fat,  protein,  and  carbohydrate  content 
should  be  listed,  consumer  purchase  patterns 
from  tho  first  phase  of  the  CRI  study  were 
evaluated  to  see  if  presenting  this  informa- 
tion would  Improve  consumer  understanding. 
In  two  product  classes  where  fat  and  caloric 
differences  between  products  were  signifi- 
cant (Imitation  cheese  spread  (6  percent  fat) 
versus  cheese  spread  (20-25  percent  fat)  and 
salad  dressing  (65  calories  per  portion)  versus 
mayonnaise  (180  calories  per  portion) ) ,  con- 
sumers began  purchasing  more  of  the  prod- 
ucts with  lower  fat  and  caloric  content. 

Two  of  the  five  food  chains  conducting  nu- 
trition labeling  tests  have  submitted  prelimi- 
nary reports.  In  both  cases  the  results  were 
primarily  based  on  consumer  Interest  and 
response  via  mall  and  telephone,  although 
one  chain  also  completed  a  general  question- 
naire among  consumers  In  their  stores.  In  one 
of  these  two  tests  the  majority  of  consumers 
who  responded  In  the  first  2  months  of  the 
labeling  test  (approximately  800  letters) 
asked  that  nutrition  labeling  be  continued. 
Of  3,000  consumers  questioned  In  that  test, 
62.4  percent  were  aware  of  the  test  and  over 
75  percent  were  Interestd  In  having  nutrition 
labeling.  The  second  food  chain's  report 
shows  that  the  consumer  letter  response  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  test  was  more 
limited  than  the  response  to  the  first  chain's 
test.  This  may  be  because  the  second  test  In- 
volved much  less  total  promotion,  concen- 
trated on  In-store  activities,  and  Involved 
fewer  labeled  products.  Out  of  several  hun- 
dred letters  from  consumers,  only  three  op- 
posed nutrition  labeling.  Those  objected  be- 
cause of  anticipated  price  increases  resulting 
from  the  labeling.  Most  consumers  expressed 
strong  support  for  the  nutrition  labeling. 
The  other  three  chains  did  not  start  their 
studies  until  after  December  1971  and  no 
reports  are  available.  Each  of  these  chains 
plans  some  evaluation. 

The  preliminary  report  from  the  Cornell 
University  evaluation  covered  only  the  two 


completed  chain  tests.  TiM  questionnaires 
were  carried  out  In  the  stores.  Demographic 
Information  was  obtained  so  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  education.  Income,  and  racial 
group  to  perception  and  understanding  of 
the  purpose  of  nutrition  labeling  could  be 
determined.  Preliminary  results  Indicate  that 
perception  of  the  labels  was  correlated  to  edu- 
cation and  Income.  In  the  test  by  the  first 
food  chain,  35.7  percent  of  those  Interviewed 
were  aware  of  the  labels  after  2  weeks.  In 
the  second  chain  test  which  Involved  few 
labeled  products  and  less  promotion,  only  20 
percent  of  the  persons  questioned  had  seen 
the  label.  Almost  90  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned In  the  first  test  understood  the  pur- 
pose of  nutrition  labeling.  A  preliminary  test 
was  given  to  a  random  sample  of  customers 
before  the  labeling  study  started.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  persons  tested  gave  correct 
answers  when  asked  specific  questions  con- 
cerning which  of  several  products  provided 
the  most  of  specific  nutrients.  Twenty  weeks 
later,  80  percent  of  the  persons  asked  were 
able  to  give  correct  answers  to  the  identical 
questions.  The  10-percent  Increase  In  correct 
answers  Is  significant. 

Of  particular  Interest  was  the  consumers' 
concern  with  nonuse  benefits  associated  with 
nutrition  labels.  Consumers  were  asked  if 
they  felt  the  following  benefits  vrould  result 
from  nutrition  labeling. 

1.  Nutrition  Information  for  food  products 
will  Increase  consumer  confidence  In  the  food 
Industry. 

2.  If  manufacturers  have  to  show  nutrition 
Information,  they  will  try  harder  to  make 
their  products  nutritious. 

3.  Nutrition  labels  encourage  advertising 
that  will  promote  consumer  education. 

4.  More  Information  Indicates  a  greater 
concern  for  consumer  welfare. 

6.  Consumers  have  the  right  to  know  the 
nutrition  value  of  food  products  on  the 
market. 

The  results  averaged  from  the  two  tests 
studied  thus  far  Indicate  that  87.9  percent 
of  all  persons  Interviewed  agreed  that  these 
nonuse  benefits  would  occur  with  the  use  of 
nutrition  labeling.  In  addition,  97.6  percent 
of  all  those  Interviewed  agreed  Chat  It  was 
the  consumers'  right  to  have  nutrition  In- 
formation on  food  products  on  the  market. 

The  Information  produced  from  the  tests 
of  nutrition  labeling,  comments  from  con- 
sumers and  nutritionists,  and  the  limited 
data  available  before  the  current  programs 
were  Initiated  strongly  supports  the  consum- 
ers' Interest  In  nutrition  labeling.  The  In- 
formation provided  In  the  various  labeling 
formats  was  used  by  consumers.  The  ques- 
tionnaire studies  Indicated  that  consimiers, 
Including  those  with  low  Incomes  and  with 
less  than  a  high  school  education,  were  able 
to  understand  and  use  nutrition  labeling.  The 
studies  also  Indicated  that  the  numerical 
percent  format  Is  more  acceptable  to  the  low- 
Income  segment  of  the  population,  even 
though  all  three  formats  used  In  the  studies 
were  understood  and  used  by  consumers. 

In  relation  to  the  use  of  complete  listing 
of  the  seven  nutrients  on  each  label,  the 
slight  reduction  In  the  number  of  persons 
able  to  understand  and  use  the  labeling  has 
been  considered  In  relation  to  the  education 
benefits  associated  with  the  more  complete 
labeling.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  when  a 
complete  listing  of  nutrients  Is  required, 
products  that  do  not  contain  any  of  the 
vitamins  or  minerals  or  protein  are  made  to 
appear  very  Inferior.  It  does  not  appear  rea- 
sonable to  require  the  complete  listing  on 
products  such  as  vegetable  oils  and  fruits  like 
apples  atnd  pears.  These  products  would  not 
have  nutrients  added  under  usual  circum- 
stances and  thus  can  not  have  the  nutrient 
levels  Improved  like  most  formulated  prod- 
ucts. However,  It  Is  possible  that  some  con- 
sumers may  falsely  believe  that  products  with 
no  Information  on  vitamins  and  minerals 
are  good  sources.  In  order  to  prevent  such 


misunderstanding,  manufacturers  would  be 
offered  the  option  of  listing  the  vitamins 
and  minerals  which  shall  be  required  as  part 
of  nutrition  Information  or  of  stating  that 
the  food  contains  no  significant  quantities  of 
the  vitamins  and  minerals.  After  evaluating 
the  Information  available  at  the  present  time, 
the  Commissioner  proposes  to  establish  reg- 
ulations governing  nutrition  labeling  for 
packaged  food  products.  While  all  of  the 
Issues  associated  with  nutrition  labeling  have 
not  been  definitively  resolved,  the  completed 
studies  have  provided  the  answers  to  the 
basic  questions.  The  strong  consumer  Interest 
In  nutrition  labeling  and  the  evidence  that 
consumers  are  able  to  understand  and  use 
nutrition  labeling  Indicate  that  such  a  pro- 
posal Is  timely. 

While  the  information  obtained  thus  far 
In  the  tests  suggests  that  consumers  can  uti- 
lize the  Individual  nutrient  labeling  systems, 
there  Is  no  evidence  supporting  the  view  that 
each  food  company  should  develop  Its  own 
nutrition  labeling  procedure.  It  Is  Important 
that  a  single  nutrition  labeling  guide  be 
established  and  followed  by  the  food  Indus- 
try. A  proliferation  of  different  approaches 
would  lead  to  consumer  confusion  and  reduce 
the  potential  educational  benefits  of  nutri- 
tion labeling.  As  Indicated  In  the  notice  on 
nutrition  labeling  In  the  Federal  Registhi  of 
November  19.  1971  (36  PJl.  22078) ,  If  differ- 
ent types  of  nutrition  labeling  resulting  In 
consumer  confusion  are  used,  FDA  will  be 
obligated  to  take  regiilatory  action  or  to  seek 
new  statutory  authority  to  control  nutrition 
labeling. 

The  Conunlssloner  has  concluded,  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  available  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  nutrition  labeling  should  be 
based  on  the  following  general  criteria : 

1.  Vitamins  and  minerals  should  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  proportion  of  the  Recommended 
Dally  Allowances  (RDA)  modified  to  provide 
a  single  RDA  level  for  all  ages  and  sexes. 

2.  The  labeling  should  Indicate  the  caloric 
content  and  the  amounts  of  protein,  carbo- 
hydrate, and  fat  In  the  product. 

3.  The  nutrition  content  should  be  related 
to  a  portion  or  serving  of  the  food  expressed 
In  oonamon  household  terms  or  In  easily 
Identified  units. 

4.  A  complete  listing  of  the  seven  impor- 
tant vitamins  and  minerals  should  appear  on 
all  products  unless  the  product  contains 
essentially  none  of  those  vitamins  or  min- 
erals. 

5.  A  listing  of  protein  content  should  ap- 
pear on  all  products  unless  the  product  con- 
tains no  protein. 

Listing  protein  In  terms  of  both  the 
amount  present  In  the  product  and  a  per- 
cent of  the  RDA  offers  consumers  maximum 
Information.  Concern  has  been  expressed 
that  protein  quality  should  be  Incorporated 
Into  this  statement.  Such  a  protein  quality 
factor  covUd  be  established  by  requiring  that 
any  protein  with  a  quality  less  than  that  of 
casein  must  reduce  the  claimed  contribution 
by  the  factor  obtained  by  dividing  100  Into 
the  protein  quality  of  the  protein  expressed 
as  a  percent  of  the  quality  of  casein  as  de- 
termined In  standard  protein  evaluation 
tests  and  then  mvUtlplylng  the  actual  protein 
content  by  this  factor.  This  calculation  would 
give  the  amount  of  protein  to  be  used  In  de- 
termining the  percent  DRA  for  the  protein. 
A  lower  limit  could  also  be  set  for  any  state- 
ment relating  to  protein  quality;  for  ex- 
ample, no  protein  with  a  quality  less  than 
I  50  percent  of  casein  could  be  stated  on  the 
label  In  terms  of  the  percent  RDA.  This  ap- 
proach offers  maximum  Information  but  Is 
complicated  both  for  the  manufacturer  and 
for  the  consumer.  Comment  Is  partlctUarly 
requested  on  this  question. 

The  Commissioner  also  requests  that  com- 
ments be  provided  by  Interested  groups  and 
Individuals  on  whether  It  would  be  most  use- 
ful to  consumers  for  protein,  carbohydrate. 
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and  fat  content  to  be  stated  by  percent,  by 
weight,  cut  by  grams  per  portion. 

The  Commissioner  Is  aware  that  there  Is 
variation  In  the  natural  nutrient  oonte>nt  of 
food  products.  In  developing  a  nutrition 
labeling  system.  It  Is  therefore  Important 
that  the  manufacturer  be  ptermltted  a  suffi- 
cient tolerance  so  that  he  may  provide  useful 
nutrition  information  on  the  label  wlthoiU 
Incurring  excess  costs  for  quality  control 
which  will  result  In  a  significant  increase  In 
prices  to  the  consumer.  However,  consumers 
will  expect  that  the  nutrition  labels  wUl 
honestly  represent  the  product.  By  using  a 
percentage  of  the  RDA  expressed  In  Incre- 
ments of  5  to  10  percent,  some  of  the  varia- 
tion In  products  can  be  accommodated.  In 
addition,  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  label- 
ing, the  statement  will  be  considered  in  com- 
pliance If  at  least  80  percent  of  the  product 
in  the  package  meets  or  exceeds  the  claimed 
nutrient  levels,  and  if  no  sample  of  the 
product  wUl  have  a  nutrient  content  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  nutrient  claim. 

Finally,  manufacturers  frequently  ask 
where  to  print  nutrition  labeling  and  other 
related  Information  which  Is  not  required 
on  the  principal  display  panel.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  such  information  appear  In  a  uni- 
form location  so  that  consumers  will  have 
It  readily  available.  Uniformity  In  displaying 
such  Information  will  make  It  more  easily 
found  and  read  by  consumers  under  normal 
conditions  of  purchase  and  use.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  canners  have  utilized  an  In- 
formation panel  for  serving  sizes  and  other 
pertinent  Information  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  a  can.  BreakfEist  cereal  manufac- 
turers have  primarily  utilized  one  panel  for 
nutrition  Information.  An  Information  psuiel, 
as  well  as  the  principal  display  panel,  is  a 
svUtable  location  for  nutrition  Information. 
The  Commissioner  therefore  proposes  to  de- 
fine the  Information  panel  as  that  part  of 
the  label  Inunediately  to  the  right  of  the 
principal  display  panel.  If  the  package  has 
alternate  display  panels  the  information 
panel  may  appear  to  the  right  of  either.  If  the 
top  of  the  container  Is  the  principal  display 
panel,  and  there  Is  no  alternate  principal  dU- 
play  panel,  the  Information  panel  Is  any  part 
of  the  label  adjacent  to  the  top. 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Pood.  Dr\ig.  and  Cosmetic  Act  (sees 
201.  403.  701.  52  Stat.  1040-42  as  amended, 
1047-48  as  amended,  1056-56  as  amended  by 
70  Stat.  919  and  72  Stat.  948;  21  U.S.C.  321, 
343.  371)  and  under  authority  delegated  to 
him  (21  CFR  2.120).  the  Commissioner  pro- 
poses to  amend  Part  l  by  adding  the  foUow- 
Ing  two  new  sections : 

S  1.8d.  Food  labeling:  information  panel. 

(a)  The  term  "information  panel"  as  it  ap- 
plies to  packaged  food  means  that  part  of 
the  label  Immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
principal  display  panel.  If  the  package  has 
for  alternate  principal  display  panel,  the  In- 
formation panel  Is  Immediately  to  the  right 
of  either  principal  display  panel.  If  the  top 
of  the  container  Is  a  principal  display  panel 
and  the  package  has  no  alternate  principal 
display  ptmel.  the  Information  panel  Is  any 
panel  adjacent  to  the  principal  display  panel. 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  appear  on 
the  label  of  any  package  of  food  pursuant  to 
§S  1.8a,  1.8c.  1.10.  or  Part  125  of  thU  chapter 
shall  appear  either  on  the  principal  display 
panel  or  on  the  information  panel  unless 
otherwise  specified  by  regxilatlons  In  this 
chapter. 

(c)  All  nutrition  Information  appearing  on 
the  label  of  any  package  of  food  shall  com- 
ply with  1 1.16  and  shall  appear  either  on 
the  principal  display  or  on  the  Information 
panel  unless  otherwise  specified  by  regula- 
tions In  this  chapter. 

(d)  All  Information  required  on  the  prin- 
cipal display  panel  or  the  Information  panel 
pursuant  to  this  section  must  appear  on  the 
label  with  the  prominence  and  consplcuous- 


ness  required  by  section  403(f)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  {  1.9,  but 
in  no  case  may  the  letters  be  less  than  Mg 
Inch  In  height.  The  requirements  for  con- 
spicuousness  and  legibility  shall  Include  the 
specifications  of  §  1.8b (h)   (1)  and  (2). 

(e)  All  Information  required  on  the  princi- 
pal display  panel  or  on  the  Information 
panel  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  appear 
on  the  same  panel  unless  there  Is  Insufllclent 
space.  If  there  Is  Insufficient  ^>aoe  for  all  of 
this  Information  to  appear  on  a  single  panel 
it  may  be  divided  between  these  two  panels, 
except  that  the  Information  required  pur- 
suant to  any  given  section  or  part  must  all 
appear  on  the  same  panel. 

S  1.16    Pood;    nutrition  labeling. 

(a)  Nutrition  Information  relating  to  a 
packaged  food  may  be  Included  on  the  label 
of  the  product  provided  that  It  conforms  to 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(b)  All  nutrient  quantities  Including  vita- 
mins, minerals,  calories,  protein,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates  shall  be  declared  In  relation 
to  the  average  or  usual  serving  expressed  in 
common  household  measurements  or  In 
terms  of  a  unit  which  Is  easily  identified  as 
an  average  or  usual  serving.  The  weight  of 
the  serving  may  also  be  expressed  In  grams. 
The  declaration  shall  contain  the  following 
Items: 

(1)  The  heading  shaU  be  "Nutrition  In- 
formation." 

(2)  A  statement  of  the  serving  size  shall 
be  given. 

(3)  A  statement  of  the  caloric  content 
per  serving  shaU  be  exprsesed  to  the  nearest 
5-caIorle  Increment. 

(4)  A  statement  of  the  number  of  grams 
of  protein,  fat,  and  available  carbohydrates 
per  serving  shall  be  expressed  to  the  nearest 
gram. 

(5)  A  statement  of  the  amounts  per  serv- 
ing of  the  vitamins  and  minerals  listed  In 
paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  percentages  of  the  Recommended 
Dietary  Allowances  (RDA)  as  stated  In  para- 
graph (d)  of  this  section.  The  percentages 
are  expressed  In  10-percent  Increments,  ex- 
cept that  5-peroent  Increments  may  be  used 
up  to  the  20-peroent  level.  Nutrients  present 
in  an  amount  comprising  les  than  5  percent 
of  the  RDA  shall  be  considered  insignificant 
and  will  be  so  listed  under  the  RDA  percent- 
age. However,  If  a  product  does  not  contain 
at  least  5  percent  of  the  RDA  for  any  of  the 
vitamins  or  minerals  listed  in  paragrah  (c) 
of  this  sectloi*>..the  statement.  "Contains  no 
significant  quantities  of  vitamins  and  min- 
erals," may  be  used  In  place  of  the  complete 
listing  of  the  vitamins  cmd  minerals  re- 
quired In  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section,  llie 
listing  shall  follow  the  order  given  In  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  section. 

(6)  A  statement  of  the  amount  of  protein 
present  per  serving  shall  be  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  66-gram  RDA.  The  per- 
centages are  expressed  In  10  percent  Incre- 
ments, except  that  5-percent  Increments  may 
be  used  up  to  the  20-peroent  level.  Protein 
present  In  an  amount  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  RDA  shall  be  considered  Insignificant. 
In  such  cases,  the  amount  of  protein  will  be 
represented  either  as  0  percent  of  the  RDA  or 
by  the  words  "none"  or  "insignificant," 
whichever  is  appropriate.  However,  if  a  prod- 
uct contains  no  protein,  the  protein  ex- 
pressed as  a  precent  of  the  RDA  need  not  be 
listed. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  vitamins  and  minerals, 
the  label  declaration  must  contain  Infor- 
mation on  vitamin  A,  vitamin  C.  thiamin, 
riboflavin,  niacin,  calcium,  and  Iron  and  may 
contain  information  on  any  of  the  other 
vitamins  and  minerals  listed  in  paragraph 
(d)  of  this  section. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  nutrition  label- 
ing, the  following  dally  amounts  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  are  the  standard  Recommended 
Dally  Allowances  (RDA) : 


Vitamin  A.  6,000  International  Units. 

Vitamin  D,  400  International  Units. 

Vitamin  E,  30  International  Units. 

Ascorbic  Acid  (Vitamin  C),  60  milligrams. 

Thiamin  (Vitamin  B,),  1.6  milligrams. 

Riboflavin  (Vitamin  Bj),  1.7  mUUgranw. 

Nladn,  20  milligrams. 

Vitamin  B,,  2  milligrams. 

Polacln  (Folic  acid ) ,  0.4  milligram. 

Vitamin  Bjj,  6  micrograms. 

Blotln,  0.3  milligram. 

Pantothenic  Acid,  10  milligrams. 

Calcium,  1,000  milligrams. 

Phosphorus,  1,000  milligrams. 

Iron,  18  milligrams. 

Iodine,  0.15  milligram. 

Zinc,  15  mlllignuns. 

Magnesium,  400  milligrams. 

Copper,  2  milligrams. 

These  nutrient  levels  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  from  in- 
formation in  a  report  of  the  Pood  and  Nutri- 
tion Board,  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  CouncU,  "Recommended 
Dietary  Allowances,"  Seventh  Edition,  1968. 

(e)  A  statement  may  be  Included  offering 
additional  Information  upon  written  request 
to  a  specified  address.  Any  such  additional 
labeling  shall  comply  with  aU  the  require- 
ments of  Part  1  and,  if  applicable.  Part  125 
of  this  chapter. 

(f )  The  location  of  the  nutrition  Informa- 
tion on  the  label  shall  be  in  compliance  with 
I  1.8d. 

Interested  persons  may,  within  90  days 
*ft€r  publication  hereof  In  the  Federal 
BlEGisTER,  file  with  the  Hearing  Clerk.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Room  6-88,  5600  Fishers  Lane,  RockvUle,  Md. 
20852,  written  comments  (preferably  in  quln- 
tuplicate)  regarding  this  proposal.  Com- 
ments may  be  accompanied  by  a  memoran. 
dimi  or  brief  in  support  thereof.  Received 
comments  may  be  seen  in  the  above  office 
during  working  hours,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. 

Dated:  March  27, 1972. 

Charles  C.  Edwards, 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

IFR  Doc.  72-4948  FUed  3-29-72;  8:63  am] 


SLEMCO'S  COMMENDABLE  RECORD 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  Loui- 
siana is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  the 
largest  rural  electric  membership  co- 
operative in  the  Nation  located  within 
our  borders.  As  a  long  time  sponsor  and 
supporter  of  REA  legislation,  the  record 
compiled  by  the  Southwest  Louisiana 
Electric  Membership  Corp.  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  me.  It  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  other  REA  supporters  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Louisiana  and  the  Nation. 

The  members  of  Slemco  are  good 
businessmen.  They  have  formulated  and 
pursued  policies  which  led  to  rational 
growth,  and  their  actions  have  been  vin- 
dicated many  times  over.  The  electric 
consumers  of  the  southwe^  part  of  our 
States  have  benefited  from  their  good 
judgment  and  I  compliment  the  board 
of  directors  and  its  management. 

Because  of  the  policies  followed, 
Slemco  has  not  foimd  it  necessary  to 
borrow  any  funds  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  in  the  last  4 
years.  The  membership  corporation  has 
independently  conducted  and  financed 
its  construction,  operations,  and  main- 
tenance program  from  funds  generated 
through  the  sale  of  electricity. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  low  elec- 
tric rates  for  the  Southwest  Louisiana 
area,  Slemco  refunds  annually  to  Its 
39,000  member-owners  $900,000  In  capi- 
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tal  credits.  It  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
REA  operations  in  the  Nation. 

Recently  I  requested  of  the  Slemco 
management  a  short  resume  of  Slemco's 
ciu-rent  operations.  Mr.  U.  J.  Gajan, 
general  manager,  responded  to  my 
request  with  a  letter  providing  a  siun- 
mary  of  the  pertinent  facts  and  figures. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Southwest  Louisiana  Ei.ecthic 

Membership  Corporation, 
Lafayette,  La.,  March  24, 1972. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President    pro    tempore,    U.S.    Senate,    Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  First,  let  me  say 
It  was  Indeed  a  pleasure  having  you  down  In 
Lafayette  this  past  weekend,  and  also  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  with  you.  During  our 
conversation  you  expressed  an  Interest  in 
SLEMCO'S  operation  and  would  be  Interested 
in  a  brief  sumniELry  of  facts  and  figures. 

Acoordlngly,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  out- 
line through  our  fiscal  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971. 

As  of  that  date  we  were  serving  39,005 
member-consumers  with  transmission  and 
distribution  faclllUes  totaling  5,277.9  miles  in 
8  parishes  of  Southwest  Louisiana. 

Our  total  assets  and  other  debts  amoimt 
to  $23,725,504.00  for  which  we  owe  the  gov- 
ernment $4,555,951.96.  Our  total  allocation 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion amounts  to  $16,562,000.00.  Total  advance 
from  the  REA  amounted  to  $15,316,155.80. 

We  have  not  borrowed  any  funds  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  In  the 
past  fo\ir  years  and  have  Independently  con- 
ducted and  financed  our  construction,  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  program  from  funds 
generated  through  the  sale  of  electricity.  We 
spend  an  average  of  approximately  $2  million 
annually  to  construct  new  transmission  dis- 
tribution lines,  which  includes  system  im- 
provements, and  to  serve  new  consumers.  We 
leel  that  our  area  Is  now  one  hundred  per- 
cent electrified. 

We  have  generated  sufficient  funds  and 
have  placed  these  funds  In  temporary  Invest- 
ments which  total  $3,704,766.00.  Our  operat- 
ing margins,  or  profits,  for  the  year  1971 
amounted  to  $2,600,108.00. 

We  employ  135  employees  full  time,  and 
operate  55  transportation  units.  Including 
heavy  construction  equipment,  a  marsh 
buggy  which  is  used  In  constructing  lines 
throughout  the  marshes  of  Southwest  Lou- 
isiana. 

As  you  know,  we  are  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion and  all  profits  earned  by  the  corporation 
are  credited  to  the  member-consumer  ac- 
count In  accordance  to  his  usage.  Total  mar- 
gins, or  profits,  and  equities,  accumulated  by 
our  member-consumers  amounts  to  $18,- 
188,952.00.  Annually  we  refund  5%  of  this 
member  equity  In  the  form  of  cash  payments 
to  our  member-consumers.  To  date  we  have 
refunded  $7,329,732.29. 

In  the  year  1971  we  purchased  485,233,177 
kilowatt  hours  from  Oulf  States  Utilities 
and  CLECO.  Our  average  cost  per  kilowatt 
hour  purchased  amounted  to  6.1  mils  per 
kilowatt  hour. 

Senator,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  maintaining  the  lowest  electric 
rate  In  the  area,  we  refund  annually  to  our 
member-owners  $900  thousand  In  capital 
credits.  These  refunds  stlmiilate  the  economy 
and  makes  available  to  our  member-con- 
sumers more  spendable  funds.  We  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  SLEMCO  Is  recognized  na- 
tionally as  one  of  the  outstanding  corpora- 
tions In  the  nation. 


With  sincere  best  wishes  and  warm  per- 
sonal regards,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

U.  J.  Oajan,  pj:.. 

General  Manager. 


CRISIS  m  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Nation 
is  facing  a  crisis  in  health  care.  The  cost 
of  medical  care  in  the  United  States  is 
soaring  far  beyond  that  of  other  nations, 
twice  as  fast  as  other  costs  in  family 
budgets.  There  are  not  enough  physicians 
to  meet  the  demand.  Our  entire  medical 
system  is  badly  strained  and  falls  to  serve 
the  needs  of  most  Americans.  President 
Nixon  has  stated  that  the  consequences 
of  our  health-care  crises  could  be  a 
breakdown  affecting  millions  of  people 
and  has  called  for  legislative  action. 

An  article  by  Henry  Hedberg,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Alaska  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  AFL-CIO,  published  by  the  An- 
chorage Daily  News,  states  the  problem 
clearly  and  offers  a  proposal  for  solution 
of  this  critical  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labor's  Goal:  National  Health  Insurance 
(By  Henry  Hedberg) 
National  Health  Insurance  Is  labor's  nimi- 
ber  one  legislative  goal  In  1972.  The  crisis  In 
medical  care  has  become  a  major  domestic 
Issue.  The  crisis  cannot  be  denied. 

Medical  treatment  Is  the  doctor's  business. 
But  health  Is  everybody's  business.  And  the 
nation  Is  concerned.  People  are  talking  about 
the  problem.  For  example,  here  are  three  re- 
cent statements: 

"American  medicine,  the  pride  of  the  na- 
tion for  many  years,  stands  now  on  the  brink 
of  chaos — much  of  U.S.  medical  care,  par- 
ticularly the  everyday  business  of  preventing 
and  treating  routine  Illnesses,  Is  Inferior  in 
quality,  wastef ully  dispensed  and  inequitably 
financed — whether  poor  or  not,  most  Amer- 
icans are  badly  served  by  the  obscdete,  over- 
strained medical  system  that  has  grown  up 
helterskelter,  without  accommodating  very 
well  to  changing  technology,  expanding  pop- 
ulation, rising  costs  or  rising  expectations." 
"(we  have)  bluntly  stated  that  there  is  a 
health  care  crisis — that  there  aren't  enough 
physicians  and  other  health  workers  to  meet 
the  demand,  that  the  Increasing  cost  of  care 
is  necessitating  development  of  a  univer- 
sal health  Insurance  program,  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  Improve  delivery  ol 
care  to  people  In  ghettos  and  rural  areas." 

"We  face  a  massive  crisis  in  (health  care) 
and  unless  action  is  taken  both  administra- 
tively and  legislatively  to  meet  the  crisis 
within  the  next  year  or  two  we  will  have  a 
breakdown  in  our  medical  care  system  which 
would  have  consequences  affecting  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  country." 

Those  are  three  pretty  tough  descriptions 
of  what  Is  wrong  with  health  care  in  Amer- 
ica. They  don't  come  from  the  AFL-CIO  or 
other  liberal  organizations.  In  order,  they 
were  from  Fortune  magazine,  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  President  Nixon. 

Under  the  present  system,  America  is  not 
coming  close  to  achieving  any  of  these  health 
care  goals.  Instead,  America  U  falling  farther 
and  farther  behind  other  countries,  while 
medical  costs  are  soaring  far  ahead  of  all 
other  nations. 

America  Is  not  number  one  In  health  care. 
Far  from  It.  Think  of  this: 


"In  35  other  nations,  10-year-old  boys  can 
expect  to  live  longer.  Ten-year-old  girls  can 
e^ect  to  live  longer  in  10  other  nations. 

"New-born  babies  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  surviving  If  they  were  bom  In  one 
of  the  13  other  nations  with  lower  Infant 
mortality  rates  than  the  U.S." 

As  poor  as  this  record  Is  for  white,  middle 
class  America,  It  Is  far  worse  for  the  non- 
whites,  the  poverty  stricken,  the  residents  of 
ghettos  or  rural  shacks.  These  Americans  have 
a  life  expectancy  seven  years  shorter  than 
the  average.  Their  Infant  mortality  rate  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Ecuador.  Young 
mothers  In  this  group  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  surviving  childbirth  If  they  lived 
In  Costa  Rica. 

Why  is  America  lagging  behind  every  other 
developed  nation  In  the  area  of  himum 
health?  Why  do  we  continue  to  fall  farther 
behind  every  day? 

The  answer  Is  simple:  The  United  States 
Is  the  only  Industrialized  nation  that  does 
not  have  a  national  health  program.  We 
pay  a  heavy  price — In  terms  of  dollars  and 
human  lives — for  that  dubious  distinction. 

The  health  care  crisis  came  about  in  three 
major  areas:  costs,  delivery  and  financing. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  Is  rising  twice 
as  fast  as  other  costs  In  family  budgets. 
Hospital  charges  are  rising  an  average  of  IS 
per  cent  a  year.  The  average  cost  of  a  hospi- 
tal bed  in  1969  was  $70  a  day,  but  in  some 
cities  the  costs  were  as  high  as  $100  a  day. 
There  are  some  who  blame  rising  hospi- 
tal costs  on  Increased  wages  for  hospital 
workers.  The  facts  don't  back  up  their  argu- 
ment. Hospital  workers,  as  a  result  of  organiz- 
ing activity  and  minimum  coverage,  have 
recently  received  long  needed  pay  increases. 
But  the  American  Hospital  Association  re- 
ports that  wages  are  Increasing  at  only  half 
the  pace  of  the  total  hospital  costs. 

While  there  has  been  criticism  of  hospital 
workers  breaking  out  of  the  poverty  level 
wages,  little  attention  has  been  focused  on 
physicians'  Incomes.  In  1965  doctors  averaged 
$29,000;  now  their  Income  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  $43,000.  In  other  words,  physi- 
cians' Incomes  have  risen  three  times  as  fast 
aa  workers'  earnings. 

The  second  area  Is  the  breakdown  In 
delivery.  The  medical  economy  is  still  tied 
to  the  outmoded  solo  practice,  fee-for-serv- 
Ices  way  of  doing  busmess.  Doctors  exercise 
about  the  same  amount  of  control  over  the 
medical  economy  as  the  military  does  over  the 
defense  budget  in  time  of  war. 

Physicians  receive  only  10  cents  of  every 
medical  dollar,  but  are  the  kingpins  of  the 
medical  economy.  They  not  only  supply 
services  but  they  largely  create  the  demand 
for  those  services.  For  example,  the  physicians 
decide  where  a  patient  Is  to  be  treated — on 
an  In-patient  basis,  with  Its  necessarily  high- 
er costs,  or  an  out-patient  basis,  which  Is  less 
expensive. 

The  financing  of  health  care — the  third 
area  of  crisis — is  grossly  Inadequate,  inequi- 
table, fragmented  and  provides  no  Incentives 
for  costs  and  controls. 

While  most  people  have  some  Insurance 
coverage  for  hospitals  and  surgical  care,  the 
gaps  are  unbelievable. 

Organized  labor  believes  America  must 
have  a  comprehensive  National  Health  Insur- 
ance system  to  provide  the  American  people 
with  quality  health  care.  National  health  in- 
surance must  replace  the  existing  frag- 
mented, inadequate  system  of  financing 
health  care. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  said  there  are  six  princi- 
ples that  must  be  contained  In  national 
health  insurance.  They  are : 

Every  man,  women  and  child — ^rtch  or  poor, 
working  or  unemployed,  young  or  old — 
should  be  eligible  for  the  full  range  of 
services. 

Benefits  suow-J  be  comprehensive.  Includ- 
ing preventive,   outpatient,   In-patient   and 
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rehabilitative  care  in  every  impropriate  set- 
ting so  that  the  physician  may  select  the 
exact  type  of  treatment  necessary  for  the 
patient's  need,  regardless  of  the  cost  factor. 

The  program  should  be  financed  like  Social 
Security,  with  contributions  by  employers 
and  employees  with  an  additional  contribu- 
tion from  general  revenues.  National  health 
Insurance  would  absorb  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  making  access  to  health  care  equal 
for  all  Americans  regardless  of  Income. 

Contracting  for  medical  services  should  be 
on  a  prepayment  basis.  Hospitals,  medical 
fmd  dental  societies,  or  groups  of  doctors 
would  be  suitable  contractors. 

Patients  should  have  free  choice  of  physi- 
cians and  health  delivery  systems.  Physicians 
should  not  have  to  practice  within  the  sys- 
tem If  they  choose  not  to. 

Financial  assistance  should  be  provided  for 
pltmning  development  and  Initial  staffing  of 
comprehensive  health  delivery  systems. 


STUDENT     TRUSTEE     AMENDMENT 
TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  on  March  9,  published  a 
story  by  Eric  Wentworth  analyzing  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Student  Lobby  in 
support  of  the  Student  Trustee  Amend- 
ment to  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  Student  Lobby  is  a  new  group 
formed  to  involve  students  directly  in  the 
legislative  pnwess  on  issues  which  af- 
fect them  directly.  The  Post  article  de- 
scribes well  the  success  of  one  of  their 
first  major  efforts. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar  9,  1972] 

Student   Power  Wins  Senate  Support 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

During  its  debate  on  the  controversial  bus- 
ing Issue  last  week,  the  Senate  took  time  to 
pass  a  "sense  of  the  Congress"  amendment 
calUng  for  student  membership  In  college 
and  university  governing  boards. 

Passage  of  that  amendment,  spoiisored  by 
Sen.  Fred  H.  Harris  (D-Okla.),  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  far  more  dramatic  roll  calls 
In  which  the  lawmakers  narrowly  rejected 
strong  busing  curbs. 

And,  since  the  Harris  amendment  would 
require  no  new  federal  funding,  it  seemed  a 
minor  addition  to  the  multlblUlon-doUar 
higher  education-school  desegregation  aid  bill 
which  the  Senate  later  cleared  for  oonferenoe 
with  the  House. 

To  the  three  happy  leaders  at  the  National 
Student  Lobby  who  gathered  afterward  for 
a  glass  of  champagne  with  Harris  and  his 
aides,  however,  the  Senate's  66V28  vote  Feb- 
ruary 29  for  "Amendment  No.  953"  was  most 
Important. 

It  marked  the  first  real  Capitol  HUl  suc- 
cess for  the  fiedgling  operation  which  they 
hope  will  become  a  continuing,  effective  voice 
for  student  Interests  in  the  nation's  capital. 

The  Indochina  War,  has  brought  large 
numbers  of  student  protesters  to  Washing- 
ton from  time  to  time.  After  news  of  the 
Cambodia  invasion,  hundreds  lobbied  for 
]>eace  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Some  vowed  to 
stay  in  town  till  the  war  was  over.  Others  set 
out  to  campaign  for  p>eace  candidates  in  the 
1970  congressional  elections.  But,  as  frustra- 
tions mounted,  enthusiasms  waned. 

Peter  Coye  and  three  young  colleagues  from 
the  University  of  Oallfomla  came  to  Wash- 
ington last  summer  with  something  more  en- 
during in  mind.  Inspired  by  accomplishments 
of  the  CalifcMrnla  Student  Lobby  in  Sacra- 
mento, they  set  uip  the  national  organiza- 


tion, registered  as  lobbyists,  found  office  space 
at  1835  K  Street  NW  and — in  October — sent 
out  membership  invitations  to  student 
governments  throughout  the  nation. 

"This  permanent  mechanism,"  they  wrote, 
"will  make  students  a  constituency  to  which 
Congressmen  will  listen,  far  It  will  disappear 
In  the  summer,  nor  will  Ite  memory  be  only 
one  to  four  years  long." 

Moreover,  while  the  war  Issue  ranks  high 
on  Its  list,  the  National  Student  Lobby  Is 
concerned  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects  In- 
cluding the  federal  budget,  environmental 
protection,  equal  rights  for  women,  voter 
registration  procedures  and,  last  but  not 
least,  higher  education  programs. 

The  Harris  amendment,  as  originally 
drafted,  woTild  have  required  colleges  and 
universities  to  put  students  on  their  govern- 
ing boards  or  face  loss  of  federal  aid.  Coye, 
onetime  San  Francisco  State  student  Bill 
Mitchell,  and  Layton  Olson,  a  29-year-old 
lawyer  who  has  become  the  National  Student 
Lobby's  executive  director,  took  the  draft 
amendment  around  to  other  senatorial  of- 
fices to  get  reaction  from  legislative  aides. 

They  found  support  for  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  having  students  as  college  trustees 
but  objections  to  making  this  a  federal  re- 
quirement. They  compared  notes  with  Har- 
ris aides  Steve  Rlsto  and  Bill  Maynes,  and 
It  was  agreed  to  go  with  the  "sense  of  the 
Congress"  appro<u;h  Instead. 

As  Harris  unveiled  it  at  a  press  conference 
Feb.  24,  the  amendment  said  student  par- 
ticipation on  college  governing  boards 
"should  be  encouraged.'' 

It  proposed  that  every  board  have  at  least 
one  student,  with  full  membership  rights, 
who  would  be  chosen  by  the  student  body. 
And  it  called  on  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  give  Congress  a 
national  status  report  one  year  after  enact- 
ment. As  things  stood,  Harris  reported,  stu- 
dents were  voting  members  on  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  college  and  university 
governing  boards. 

Joining  Harris  at  the  press  conference 
were  Olson  from  the  National  Student  Lobby, 
President  Marjorie  Tabankln  of  the  National 
Student  Association,  and  students  govern- 
ment leaders  from  several  local  campuses. 

When  Harris  Introduced  his  measure  on 
the  Senate  fioor  February  28,  he  could  an- 
nounce that  the  National  Student  Lobby 
"strongly  support  the  amendment  ...  So  do 
student  leaders  throughout  the  country." 

By  then,  the  student  lobbyists  with  help 
from  NSA  were  In  high  gear.  They  assisted 
Harris'  staff  with  a  mass  mailing  to  student 
government  leaders  on  some  2,500  campuses, 
made  scores  of  telephone  calls,  and  went  to 
work  on  other  senators. 

"They  really  picked  up  the  ball  and  ran 
with  It,"  Maynes  recalled. 

Mitchell  had  talked  with  Dan  Borne,  a  leg- 
islative aide  with  Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender  (D- 
La.).  At  Borne's  suggestion,  be  got  in  touch 
with  Nlcholls  State  University  In  Louisiana 
where  the  student  body  president's  mem> 
bershlp  on  the  campus  administrative  coun- 
cil had  worked  out  well. 

When  Mitchell  went  back  to  see  Borne  on 
February  28,  ESlender's  office  had  already  re- 
ceived an  enthiisiastlc  joint  letter  from  the 
president  and  student  body  president  of 
NlohoUs  State.  Borne  proceeded  to  write  El- 
lender a  memo  on  the  amendment,  and  the 
senator,  as  well  as  several  other  Southerners, 
voted  for  It  the  next  day. 

"They  did  an  outstanding  job  In  present- 
ing their  case,"  Borne  said  of  the  National 
Stiident  Lobby. 

One  of  the  more  skeptical  lawmakers  was 
Sen.  Oayiord  Nelson  (D-Wis.) .  While  he  sup- 
ported the  general  idea  of  student  board 
members.  Nelson  told  Harris,  he  was  Inclined 
to  oppose  an  amendment  that  smacked  of 
government  Interference. 

But  Coye,  a  22-year-old  native  of  tfodlson. 
Wise,  where  his  father  was  a  medical  school 


administrator,  had  a  special  tie  with  t^e 
Wisconsin  senator.  Back  in  1966,  he  had 
flown  m  from  California  one  night  to  Chi- 
cago's O'Haie  Airport  with  a  pack  on  his  back 
and  several  days'  whiskers  on  his  ohln.  Short 
of  cash,  he  sought  to  share  a  t^zi  which 
could  drop  him  off  at  a  nearby  truck  stop 
where  he  could  hitch  a  ride  up  to  Madison. 

The  pwssenger  inside  the  taxi  Coye  entered 
was  Oayiord  Nelson.  They  stnick  up  a  con- 
versation. And  Nelson,  coocemed  about 
Coye's  hitchhiking  late  at  night.  Invited  the 
youth  to  go  with  him  instead  to  the  O'Hare 
Inn  Where  he  was  spending  the  night  and 
had  a  spare  room  reserved  for  an  aide  v^o 
wouldn't  be  there.  Coye  happily  accepted, 
and  the  two  spent  a  pleascmt  evening. 

Coye  wasn't  able  to  see  Nelson  before  the 
Senate  vote,  but  he  left  a  note  in  the  sen- 
ator's office.  Nelson  got  the  note  In  time  and, 
he  recalled  later.  It  was  a  factor  In  his  deci- 
sion to  vote  for  the  amendment  after  all. 

Some  observers  saw  the  Senate's  66-28  ap- 
proval of  the  Harris  amendment  as  a  bid  for 
the  "youth  vote"  In  an  election  year  with  the 
voting  age  lowered  to  18.  Coye  himself  noted 
that  a  large  majority  of  lawmakers  up  for  re- 
election had  favored  the  measure. 

But  while  the  National  Student  Lot>by  Is 
well  aware  that  there  are  millions  of  newly 
enfranchised  voters.  It  Is  Interested  In  the 
substantive  detail  of  legislation.  Including 
appropriations,  and  not  just  In  political  rec- 
ognition for  youth. 


THE  INADEQUATE  WELFARE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  before 
long  the  Senate  will  be  coisidering  leg- 
islation which  is  intended  to  reform  our 
inadequate  welfare  system.  One  of  the 
aims  of  the  reform  is  to  establish  a  means 
wh3reby  more  people  can  get  out  of  the 
welfare  cycle  into  the  productive  wage- 
earning  mainstream  of  society.  President 
Nixon  has  stressed  this  aspect  of  his  pro- 
posal over  and  over  again  whenever  the 
troublesome  problems  involved  with  wel- 
fare have  been  raised.  And  if  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  enacting  such  a  program,  the 
benefits  will  be  felt  by  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  in  our  country. 

I  submit,  however,  that  such  a  pro- 
gram is  doomed  to  failure  if  govern- 
mental agencies  work  at  cross  purposes — 
if  one  department  helps  while  another 
denies.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the  situaticm 
that  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  work 
incentive  program  and  the  food  stamp 
program  as  they  operate  in  Iowa. 

Iowa  has  developed  a  work  incentive 
program  of  which  it  is  justifiably  proud. 
Its  success  rate  is  51  percent — the  high- 
est in  the  Naticm.  It  presently  enrolls 
over  1,300  participants — ^persons  who 
now  see  some  hope  for  the  future  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents. 

But  as  a  result  of  food  stamp  regiila- 
tions  which  went  into  effect  on  March  1, 
1972,  most  of  thesie  participants  now  sec 
their  hopes  and  dreams  falling  by  the 
wayside.  The  new  regulations  require 
that  payments  received  from  Grovem- 
ment-sponsored  programs  such  as  the 
work  incentive  program  must  be  counted 
as  income  in  the  computation  of  food 
stamps,  and  the  result  is  that  they  must 
pay  more  for  their  food  stamps  than 
previously. 

The  old  regulation  stated :  ^ 

"Hie  amount  of  incentive  payments  and 
training  allowances  made  to  enrollees  under 
the  second  priority  of  the  Work  Incentive 
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Program,  I.e.,  enrollees  In  Institutional  or 
work-experience  training,  shall  be  disregard- 
ed to  determine  eligibility  and  the  basis  of 
coupon  Issuance  under  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 

The  new  regulations  which  are  being 
protested  state  that  in  defining  Income, 
the  following  must  be  considered: 

Payments  received  from  Government-spon- 
sored programs  such  as  Agrlcultvir&l  Stabil- 
ization and  Conservation  Service  programs, 
the  Work  Incentive  Program,  or  Manpovrer 
Training  Program. 

On  March  10,  1972,  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Butz  urging  an  im- 
mediate revision  of  the  new  regulations. 
Some  19  days  later — almost  3  weeks — I 
received  a  reply,  not  from  Secretary 
Butz,  but  from  his  assistant,  Mr.  Lyng, 
contending  that  a  disregard  of  WIN 
benefits  would  be  unfair  to  participants 
in  the  food  stamp  program  who  are  not 
participating  in  the  WIN  program. 

The  Departmait  of  Agriculture  seems 
to  be  working  imder  the  theory  that  work 
incentive  allowances  and  payments 
amount  to  real  income.  The  fact  is  that 
they  would  not  be  made  imless  one  was 
enrolled  in  the  WIN  program  and  they 
are  designed  specifically  to  take  care  of 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  because  of 
such  enrollment.  Hie  actual  incentive 
bonus  amoimts  to  about  $6  a  week,  and 
most  of  this  is  also  being  used  to  defray 
necessary  expenses  and  not  for  any  exta-a 
or  luxury  items. 

A  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Polk 
Coimty  Department  of  Social  Services 
states: 

ADC  grants  which  are  barely  sufDclent  to 
cover  the  costs  of  basic  needs  at  home  can- 
not pay  transportation  costs  and  dally  per- 
sonal expenses  at  school  or  on  work  experi- 
ence sites.  With  the  above-mentioned  WIN 
payments  considered  as  Income,  the  WIN 
enroUee  loses  more  than  he  gains.  Thus  his 
plan  for  becoming  employable  and  hence 
self-supporting  Is  thwarted. 

The  truth  of  the  above  statement  is 
borne  out  over  and  over  again  in  the 
letters  I  have  received  from  the  WIN 
participants  themselves.  They  have  told 
me  of  the  high  hopes  they  had  when 
they  enrolled  in  the  program,  of  how 
they  had  regained  pride  and  self-respect, 
of  how  eagerly  they  were  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  they  would  no 
longer  be  welfare  recipients.  And  they 
have  told  me  how,  with  one  stroke  of  the 
pen,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
dashed  those  hopes  by  telling  them  that 
the  one  very  basic  need  of  us  all — food — 
would  no  longer  be  available  as  before. 
Because  of  this,  many  have  told  me  that 
they  fear  they  will  have  to  drop  out  of 
the  program  because  they  will  not  deny 
food  to  their  dependents. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  new 
regulations  could  easily  wreck  the  work 
incentive  program  in  Iowa.  Moreover, 
they  represent  to  my  mind  a  direct  denial 
of  the  administration's  professed  com- 
mitment to  helping  people  get  off  the 
welfare  rolls.  Simple  arithmetic  will 
show  the  Department  what  is  happen- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  new  regulations. 
And  a  simple  revision  can  correct  the 
Department's  error.  I  urge  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  that  this  be  done  with- 
out delay. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  vari- 
ous newspaper  articles  and  correspond- 
ence I  have  had  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcori), 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
OoMurrTEX  on  L&bob  and 

Public  Welfaxk, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  10. 1972. 
The  Honorable  Eabl  L.  Bnrz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Sxcrxtabt:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  food  stamp  regulations 
which  went  into  effect  on  March  1, 1872,  may 
have  severe  consequences  for  Iowa's  Work 
Incentive  Program. 

Under  the  Iowa  program,  a  WIN  partici- 
pant receives  $44  a  month  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  as  a  training  allow- 
ance to  cover  such  things  as  travel,  lunch, 
and  clothing  expenses,  plus  an  additional  $30 
a  month  as  a  work  incentive.  Until  March  1, 
none  of  this  $74  a  month  was  counted  as 
Income  In  the  computation  of  food  stamps. 
Under  the  new  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  all  but  $30  must  now  be 
coiinted  as  Income.  This  will  Inevitably  mean 
that  families  with  one  or  more  WIN  partici- 
pants will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  food 
stamps,  which  will  In  turn  mean  drop-outs 
from  the  WIN  program,  for  It  cannot  be 
doubted  which  will  be  the  winner  In  a  battle 
between  food  and  school. 

How  In  good  conscience  can  we  urge  peo- 
ple to  go  to  school  to  get  the  proper  train- 
ing so  as  to  obtain  decent  employment  and 
then  penalize  them  for  doing  so  through  the 
denial  of  food?  Such  a  policy  can  only  result 
In  a  "What's  the  use?"  attitude  on  the  part 
of  many  who  have  for  the  first  time  seen  a 
glimmer  of  hope  for  their  future. 

I  urge  you  to  take  Immediate  action  to 
revise  the  food  stamp  regulations  so  u  to 
delete  the  provision  requiring  that  payments 
received  from  Work  Incentive  Programs  be 
counted  as  Income  In  the  computation  of 
food  stamps. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  E.  Hughes. 

Depaxtbcent  or  Aoucultdve, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Habolo  E.  Huohxb, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Sknatob  Hughes:  Secretary  Butz  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  Income  received 
from  the  Work  Incentive  Program  under  the 
revised  regulations  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Program  Is  designed  to 
increase  food  purchasing  power  beyond  the 
amount  normally  available  to  low-Income 
families.  Because  of  this,  the  family's  actual 
purchasing  power  must  be  considered  when 
dertermlnlng  the  purchase  price  of  the 
stamps.  The  fact  remains  t^tat  the  WIN  pay- 
ment does  Increase  the  family's  abUlty  to 
purchase  food  and,  as  you  state,  Is  partially 
Intended  to  purchase  food.  The  payment 
must,  therefore,  be  counted  as  Income. 

As  a  partial  compensa/tlon  for  monies  re- 
ceived In  WIN  type  programs,  our  new  regu- 
lations were  written  to  allow  a  deduction  of 
10  percent  of  the  Income  up  to  $30  to  defray 
costs  Incurred  In  traveling  to  and  from  the 
training  site  and  for  other  Incidental  ex- 
penses. Moreover,  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
allows  deductions  for  expenses  such  as  exces- 
sive shelter  costs  (Including  all  utilities)  and 
medical  and  dental  expenses  of  more  than 
$10  a  month  when  flgriring  the  household's 
purchase  price. 

In  the  end,  the.  primary  question  is  one  of 
fairness.  If  we  allowed  a  total  disregard  of 
WIN  houses,  the  households  participating  In 


this  program  would  receive  benefits  not 
available  to  other  low -income  families  who 
are  also  participating  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  and  trying  to  Improve  their 
existence. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 

RiCHABD  Ltno, 
Assistant  Secretary, 

Polk  County  Department  of 

Social  Services, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  29, 1972. 
The  Honorable  Harold  Hughes, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  know,  the  Work  Incen- 
tive Program  (WIN)  under  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  has  been  very  successful  in 
Iowa.  We  are  first  In  the  nation.  We  do 
not  want  to  see  potential  clients  discoviraged 
from  enrolling  in  WIN;  more  important,  we 
do  not  want  to  see  those  already  enrolled 
forced  to  discontinue  their  training.  We  feel 
certain  that  the  Department  of  Agrlcvilture, 
by  its  Interpretation  of  Public  Laws  88-625 
and  91-671,  has  distorted  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 

Members  of  the  Polk  County  WIN  team, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  both  Employment  Service 
and  Department  of  Social  Services  staff  wish 
to  register  their  concern  regarding  the  hard- 
ship imposed  upon  WIN  clients  by  the  new 
Food  Stamp  regulations  which  became  ef- 
fective March  1,  1972.  The  inclusion  of  WIN 
work  allowance.  Incentive  payment  and  ven- 
dor payments  in  behalf  of  WIN  enrollees  as 
Income  in  determining  the  cost  of  food 
stamps  has  an  effect  of  negating  WIN 
benefits. 

ADC  grants  which  are  barely  sufficient  to 
cover  the  costs  of  basic  needs  at  home  can- 
not pay  transportation  costs  and  dally  per- 
sonal expenses  at  school  or  on  work  expe- 
rience sites.  With  the  above  mentioned  WIN 
payments  considered  as  income,  the  WIN 
enroUee  loses  more  than  be  gains.  Thus  his 
plan  for  becoming  employable  and  hence  self 
supporting  iB  thwarted. 

We  ask  for  your  assistance  in  rescinding 
those  regulations  enacted  by  the  Department 
of  Agric\Uture  and  affecting  the  WIN  pro- 
gram, thus  aiding  the  WIN  client's  goal  of 
returning  to  his  former  role  as  taxpayer  with 
no  further  need  of  ADC. 
Sincerely  yours, 

QuENTEN  L.  Emert,  DirectoT. 

Statk  or  Iowa, 
Depabticent  or  Social  Skbvicxs, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  3, 1972. 
Hon.  Habolo  E.  Huohks, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hughes:  This  is  a  follow- 
up  of  information  in  relationship  to  requests 
for  reconsideration  of  not  having  to  count 
WIN  Program  payments  in  order  that  you 
may  know  what  Is  being  done  by  us  In  the 
Pood  Program*  in  working  with  the  Com- 
missioner's Office  and  Mr.  Poore.  the  Director 
of  the  WIN  Program  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services. 

The  basic  concern  In  our  request  for  a  re- 
consideration of  this  point  is  because  it 
so  definitely  affects  the  amount  of  cash  that 
recipients  and  persons  under  this  training 
program  have  to  pay  for  the  stamps  that 
they  receive. 

In  our  old  material  we  had  a  specific  par- 
agraph which  related  to  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
grams and  this  paragraph  read  as  follows: 

"The  amount  of  incentive  payments  and 
training  allowances  made  to  enrollees  under 
the  second  priority  of  the  Work  Incentive 
Program;  i.e.,  enrollees  in  Institutional  or 
work-experience  training,  shall  be  disre- 
garded to  determine  eligibility  and  the  basis 
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of  coupon  Issuance  under  the  Food  8tan^> 
Program." 

In  the  new  reg;ulatlons,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  auached  letter  of  February  14, 1972,  271.3 
(l)(l)(h)  of  the  Federal  Register  speclfi- 
caUy  states  under  Definition  of  Income  that 
Income  from  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
must  be  considered: 

"Payments  received  from  Government- 
sponsored  programs  such  as  Agrlcultiu-al 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  pro- 
grams, the  Work  Incentive  Program,  or  Man- 
power Training  Program." 

It  seems  that  this  identification  of  the 
problem  in  Iowa  is  refiected  In  the  attach- 
ment and  the  quotations  made  because  our 
concern  as  of  July  1  wUl  be  In  reference  to 
the  WIN  Program  being  available  to  all  coim- 
ties  In  the  state  and  the  conflict  which  is 
refiected  because  all  counties  are  In  the  Food 
Stamp  Program. 

This  can  be  corrected  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  removing  from  this  identi- 
fied paragraph  the  words  "Work  Incentive 
Program". 

Very  trvQy  yours, 

Oeorge  W.  Shove, 
Director,  Food  Programs. 

State  op  Iowa, 
Department  of  Social  Services, 
Des  Moines,  lotDa,  Febrtuiry  14, 1972. 
Mr.  Dennis  M.  Dotle, 

Director,  Midwest  Region,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, Chicago,  III. 
Attention :  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Franta 

Dear  Mb.  Franta:  We  spent  the  month  of 
January  meeting  with  county  and  area  staff 
for  Interpretation  of  the  new  Food  Stamp 
Regulations.  We  had  a  total  of  17  meetings 
and  feel  that  we  covered  the  state  completely 
in  relationship  to  the  interpretation  of  our 
revised  manusd.  However,  during  this  period 
of  time  we  have  received  many  questions 
regarding  policy  regulations  and  the  law  and 
feel  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  make 
requests  In  relationship  to  the  areas  In  ques- 
tion as  well  as  to  define  where  the  question 
should  be  submitted  for  clarification  or  re- 
consideration. 

We  have  reviewed  and  have  submitted  to 
you  certain  things  that  we  feel  at  this  point 
could  be  handled  on  Interpretation  and  re- 
viewed a  good  many  of  them  when  you  were 
In  Des  Moines  the  first  and  second  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  points  that  we  are  listing  at  this  time 
we  are  requesting  that  they  be  reviewed  by 
you  and  sent  on  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  reconsideration  becaiise  of  the 
concern  that  staff  in  general  has  in  relation- 
ship to  the  restrictive  application  of  these 
points  in  the  areas  In  which  we  feel  the 
Secretary  had  been  given  responsibility  of 
setting  standards  and  regulations. 

1.  Tax  Dependency — Ref.  Federal  Register 
271.3(4)  (111)  (d). 

That  the  exception  to  the  r\Ue  on  tax  de- 
pendency be  broadened  to  also  exclude  those 
persons  who  may  be  struggling  to  maintain  a 
subsistence,  such  as  an  unwed  mother  or 
young  married  couple. 

a.  Payments  received  from  Work  Training 
Program — Ref.  Federal  Register  271.3  Defini- 
tion of  Income  (1)  (1)  (h) . 

The  Secretary  review  and  reconsider  the 
income  received  from  the  work  training  pro- 
grams permitting  the  total  amount  received 
from  that  source  to  be  excluded  as  Income. 

3.  Payments  for  Medical  Expenses — Ref. 
Federal  Register  271.3  Definition  of  Income 
(l)(lll)(c). 

Consideration  be  made  to  Include  the 
amount  of  medical  coets  under  $10.00  as  a 
medical  expense.  Any  expense,  no  matter 
how  small,  creates  a  hardship  on  persons  in 
the  low  Income  category. 

4.  Income  Deductions — Ref.  Federal  Reg- 
ister 271.8(1)  (iU)(a) . 


That  court  ordered  child  care  payments  be 
reg;arded  u  an  Income  deduction  since  this 
is  a  hardship  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
We  hope  that  this  can  be  reviewed  at  both 
the  Regional  and  Federal  levels  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  that  adidltlonal  informa- 
tion will  be  forthcoming  which  may  help  the 
states  and  coiinties  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  Shove, 
Director,  Food  Programs. 

Des  Moinxs,  Iowa, 

March  8.  1972. 
Senator  Harold  Hughes, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hughes:  This  is  a  letter  of 
protest,  concerning  the  new  procedure  In- 
volving WIN  participants.  Mainly,  the  raise 
In  cost  of  our  food  stamps. 

This  additional  money  wUl  be  taken  from 
the  forty-four  dollars  allotted  for  expenses 
which  occur  while  attending  school. 

I  enrolled  in  the  WIN  program  with  the 
goal  of  becoming  self-supporting.  Now  I  have 
many  disillusions,  perhaps  I  should  have  re- 
mained in  my  home  and  spent  my  tUne  with 
my  two  sons. 

Don't  you  think  my  sons  and  I  would  be 
better  off.  If  I  could  finish  school?  I  do.  You 
win  notice  I  said  if  I  This  will  be  very  difficult 
since  I  now  must  meet  new  expenses. 

The  WIN  program  Is  a  wonderful  chance 
for  us.  We  need  your  help  and  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Catht  Karnes. 

February  29,  1972. 
Dear  Sirs:  We  partio^ante  In  the  WIN 
program  are  writing  to  plead  our  case  In 
connection  with  the  new  rise  In  the  cost 
of  food  stamps.  Each  of  \ia  have  our  Individ- 
ual problems.  As  it  is,  most  of  us  are  only 
scrimping  along  with  our  present  financial 
situations.  Many  feel  we  cannot  handle  the 
increase  and  will  have  to  forego  the  food 
stamps  and  cut  back  on  oiu:  families  food- 
Obviously  our  diet  wlU  become  less  than 
adequate,  but  one  can  exist  on  soups  and 
pastas.  Are  we  to  be  penalized  because  we're 
in  the  WIN  program  and  trying  to  better 
our  situations?  Please  don^  force  us  to  dit^ 
out  of  WIN  to  get  menial  jobs  In  <»der  to 
properly  feed  our  families. 

list  or  SIGNATtTRES 

Sarah  Porter,   Dawson,  Iowa. 
Patsy  Anderson,  Boone,  Iowa. 
Carol  Cook,  Perry,  Iowa. 
Connie  Sturtz,  Boone,  Iowa. 
Karen  Rusher,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Sandra  Robinson,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Mary  Larsson,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Linda  O'Malley,  Boone,  Iowa. 
Linda  Laundervllle,  Ogden,  Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

Jlf arch  27, 1972. 
Senator  Harold  Hughes, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  May  I  make  a  plea 
for  your  help  and  support? 

Changes  that  were  made  March  1,  1972  in 
the  food  stamp  program  is  an  Injxistice  to 
the  people  who  are  participating  In  the  WIN 
program.  I  will  feel  the  change  right  along 
with  all  other  enrollees. 

The  $44.00  work  allowance  and  $30.00  work 
Incentive  Is  stretched  over  the  expenses  of 
transportation  to  school,  tran^ortatlon  of 
my  children  to  the  babysitter's,  clothes, 
school  supplies,  and  lunches.  $74.00  Is  being 
counted  as  Income  with  $30.00  being  re- 
turned for  covering  expenses.  $74.00  was 
barely  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  going  to 
school.  $30.00  will  not  cover  expenses  of  going 
to  school.  Tuition  and  books  of  approximately 
$54.00  monthly  la  being  counted  as  Income. 


Now  I  am  told  that  there  Is  a  possibility  of 
my  babysitter's  pay  to  be  counted  as  Income 
to  me  (I  never  see  this  money)  which  Is 
$100.00  monthly. 

I  am  told  that  I  can  expect  my  food  stamps 
to  cost  me  almost  double  the  cost  now. 

I  am  trying  my  hardest  to  become  self- 
sufficient  and  get  off  welfare,  but  if  some 
action  can't  be  taken  to  return  the  WIN 
program  to  its  prior  status  then  I  will  be 
forced  to  discontinue  school.  I  won't  let  my 
children  go  hungry.  It  t^pears  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  rather  see  me 
and  my  children  dependent  on  them  for  food 
rather  then  let  me  become  the  "breadwin- 
ner." I  can't  do  this  without  school.  On  top  of 
that  the  money  that  has  been  Invested  In 
my  education  will  be  wasted  If  I  must  quit. 

Do  you  realize  that  people  on  welfare  who 
are  not  working  or  In  training  are  getting 
their  food  stamps  reduced! 

The  action  that  has  been  taken  by  Secre- 
tary Butz  has  discouraged  me  from  having 
any  hope  for  a  new  start.  Many  others  have 
been  discouraged  also. 

Please,  Mr.  Senator,  help  us  WIN  instead  of 
LOSE. 

Sincerely  Yours 

Mrs.  Katht  Cobb. 

Keokuk,  Iowa, 

March,  1972. 
Senator  Harold  Hughes, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hughes:  I  am  a  WIN  par- 
ticipant and  I  think  the  Increase  In  the  price 
of  food  stamps  is  unfair  due  to  the  fact,  the 
Incentive  pay  that  WIN  provides  are  for  the 
extra  costs  for  going  to  school,  such  as 
transportation,  clothing,  and  other  expenses 
we  otherwise  wouldn't  have  if  we  weren't 
going  to  school. 

I  have  to  pay  an  extra  $13  for  $4  extra  dol- 
lars worth  of  food  stamps.  Why? 

I  would  really  use  that  $13  for  clothing 
which  I  really  need ! 

I  have  had  to  move  to  this  town  in  order 
to  go  to  school.  I  do  not  know  anybody,  and 
therefore  have  to  make  due  on  my  own. 

I  think  the  WIN  program  Is  one  of  the  finest 
things  thats  ever  happened  to  me,  it  is  en- 
abling me  too  finish  my  education,  and  also 
to  be  self-supporting  in  the  futiire.  But  when 
you  have  to  pay  out  extra-money  In  order  to 
participate.  It  klnda  takes  something  out 
of  It. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  hearing  my  views 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Karen  Schuttxr. 

March  27,  1972. 
Hon.  Haxold  Hughes, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hughes  :  I  am  a  student  at- 
tending the  Des  Moines  Area  Community 
College  under  the  WIN  program.  The  March 
1,  1972,  decision  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture will  double  the  cost  of  food  stamps 
for  me  and  my  two  pre-school  children. 

The  new  rules  for  computing  the  cost  of 
food  stamps  wUl  add  the  $30  incentive  pay, 
the  $44  allowance,  and  the  cost  of  tuition, 
books,  and  supplies  as  InccHne.  ThU  means 
that  my  Income  will  be  computed  at  $313  a 
month.  Additional  money  for  child  care  that 
Is  paid  directly  to  the  babysitter  by  the  wel- 
fare department  may  also  be  counted  as  In- 
come In  the  future.  This  would  bring  my 
so-caUed  Income  up  to  $413  a  month  I 

This  new  policy  wlU  completely  negate  the 
$74  incentive  and  allowance  pay  I  receive 
to  help  with  transportation  and  extra  ex- 
penses. When  I  started  the  WIN  program,  I 
set  up  a  budget  that  allowed  me  to  meet  my 
monthly  expenses.  There  is  no  possible  way 
that  I  could  strain  my  actual  Income  of  $273 
($199  ADC,  $74  aUowanoe)  to  Include  the 
doubled  cost  of  food. 

I  have  been  attending  Area  ZI  for  seven 
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quarters  and  have  worked  very  hard  to  earn 
a  3.87  grade  point.  By  participating  in  the 
WIN  program,  I  am  trying  to  become  self 
sufficient  and  get  off  the  welfare  roles  com- 
pletely. I  cannot  understand  why  WIN  stu- 
dents should  be  punished  for  their  effort 
while  ADC  mothers  who  stay  at  home  are 
being  rewarded  with  a  reduction  In  the  coet 
of  their  food  stamps. 

The  Increased  cost  of  food  stamps  may  force 
me  to  give  up  my  participation  In  the  WIN 
program.  The  welfare  of  my  children  la  more 
Important  to  me  than  anything  In  the 
world.  I  cannot  aff(»tl  to  feed  them  under 
the  new  food  stamp  policy  if  I  continue  to 
g^  to  school.  The  only  alternative  is  to  stay 
at  home  and  remain  on  welfare  indefinitely. 
This  win  cost  the  taxpayer  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  coet  of  my  WIN  participation. 

The  children  are  the  ones  who  are  being 
hurt  by  the  new  policy  of  the  Agrlculttire 
Department.  The  children  will  lose  either 
way  a  WIN  student  decides  to  go.  If  she 
remains  In  school,  her  children  will  not  re- 
ceive the  proper  nutrition  that  food  stamps 
have  provided  for  them  in  the  past.  If  she 
stays  home  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps,  the  children  will  be  condemned  to  a 
life  of  poverty  on  the  welfare  roles. 

Please,  Senator  Hughes,  don't  allow  this 
bureaucratic  decision  to  threaten  the  wel- 
fare of  aU  the  children  of  WIN  participants. 
I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  Influence  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  to  change  this  un- 
fair and  punitive  ruling. 

Hopefully, 

llrs.  DoROTHT  E.  Cain. 

COLUMBTTS  JCT..  lOWA, 

March  3.  1972. 
Senator  Habolo  Hughxs, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hxtghzs:  I  wish  to  express 
my  concern  over  the  change  In  the  'Tood 
Stamp  Programs"  for  "Win"  people.  I,  my- 
self, just  received  my  flrst  "Win"  checks, 
which  will  certainly  help,  but  If  the  food 
stamps  are  cut  down  It  takes  It  away. 

I  applied  for  aid  and  "Win"  early  in  Oct., 
when  my  Soc.  Sec.  check  for  the  children  did 
not  come  and  had  been  stopped.  My  Income 
dropped  to  9120  per  month  and  I  swallowed 
my  pride  and  went  to  Wapello  for  aid. 

I  couldn't  get  help  from  "Win"  till  the 
2nd  semester  so  have  Just  received  my  first 
check.  In  Oct.  I  went  into  debt  (have  a  $300 
bank  note)  that  paid  my  tuition  and  books, 
not  covered  by  my  grants.  In  Nov.  I  received 
food  stamps  and  a  check  of  $69  from  AD.C. 
It  Is  now  $T9 — due  to  an  error. 

My  rent  for  a  4  room  house  Is  $65 — Water 
&  Sewer  $10— Utilities  $38— Phone  $5.40.  Plus 
car  expenses  for  going  to  Mt.  P. 

I  have  a  15  yr.  old  son  6  ft.  200  lb — a 
pair  of  shoes  size  11 14  triple  E  are  a  must 
tomorrow — $25 — His  clothes  cost  me  a  lot — 
My  13  yr  old  girl  and  I  wear  the  same  clothes 
which  we  make. 

I  started  to  Muscatine  C.C.  at  age  36  & 
have  transferred  to  Wesleyan  &  will  finish  at 
Thanksgiving  this  year — 2>4  yra — and  have 
been  on  Honor  Roll's  each  time — ^Expect  to 
teach  in  "Special  Ed"  with  Retarded  or  slow 
learners. 

Feeding  a  15  and  13  yr  old  on  $20  per  wk. 
takes  planning.  Seems  as  If  they  can  eat 
around  the  clock — I  use  lots  of  rice  and 
chicken  combinations.  Any  help  you  can 
give  the  "Win"  folks  on  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Rose  Browm. 

Evansoale,  Iowa, 
February  26,  1972. 
Dear  Mr.  Hughes:   I'm  a  Win  participant.  I 
have  Just  received  a  letter  from  Social  Serv- 
ices Informing  us  of  an  Increase  in  our  food 
stamps  because  of  our  Incentive  pay. 

It  probably  won't  be  more  than  $10.00  in- 


crease which  Is  merely  a  guess  as  I  havent 
spoken  to  them  yet,  this  being  a  Saturday. 

I'm  wonderlt^g  If  the  one's  that  passed  this 
realize  what  a  hardship  this  makes  on  most 
of  us. 

First  let  me  explain,  I  have  been  on  ADC 
for  some  time.  I  have  only  the  highest  regard 
for  this  organization.  They  have  been  very 
good  to  my  family. 

They  have  helped  In  every  possible  way 
they  can.  I  appreciate  this  beyond  words.  I 
know  Ood  is  working  for  myself  and  others 
in  the  same  position  through  their  bands. 

In  my  case,  I  have  always  done  hard  m&n- 
xuU  labor  till  my  back  gave  out  on  me.  Now 
Win  have  given  me  an  opportiinlty  to  sup- 
port my  family  by  giving  me  an  education 
for  a  better  job.  I  plan  to  finish  my  G.EJD. 
then  take  Business  Clerical. 

When  completed,  I  wUI  be  able  to  get  a  job- 
which  should  allow  me  to  get  off  ADC.  This 
Is  my  goal. 

Now  the  issiie  is  this,  they  had  told  us  the 
flncentlve  pay  was  for  gas,  lunches,  and 
clothes  (as  most  schools  have  dress  codes) 
etc. 

I  have  been  trying,  since  receiving  the  no- 
tice, that  this  will  Increase  our  food  stamps, 
to  figtire  the  least  I  can  go  on. 

If  you  have  ever  checked  you'd  find  just 
a  simple  cotton  blouse  costs  $6.00.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  coet  of  clothes. 

I  can  only  say  it  Is  cutting  It  so  close  I 
wouldn't  be  siuprlsed  to  see  several  drop- 
outs. 

I  am  lucky,  I  have  two  wonderfiil  chil- 
dren who  want  this  for  me  and  with  Ood's 
help  111  complete  my  education. 

I  realize  It  won't  be  easily  done.  I  dont 
expect  to  have  things  handed  to  me. 

If  there  Is  anyway  you  can  help  to  stop 
this  increase  In  the  food  stamps,  I  know 
everyone  in  the  program  would  be  grateful. 

If  after  reading  this  you  think  I'm  right 
In  this  request,  please  try  to  help  and  Ood  be 
your  guide. 

If  you  think  I'm  wrong.  Thank  you  for 
taking  time  to  read  my  letter  and  Ood  Bless 
You. 

Sincerely, 

Barbara  J.  Daix. 

EVANSDALE,    lOWA, 

March  27,  1972. 

Dear  Senator  Httorxs:  I  want  to  personally 
thank  you  for  your  reply. 

I  took  your  letter  to  school  with  me  and 
showed  the  girls.  Everyone  was  very  pleased 
to  know  you  cared  what  happens  to  us. 

Since  I  wrote  you  I  have  passed  4  of  the  5 
G.E.D.  tests  and  started  my  clerical  training. 
Each  time  something  seems  a  little  hard  I 
think  of  the  people  like  yourself  who  care, 
really  care  about  me  as  an  Individual  and  I 
try  that  much  harder.  We  all  need  to  know 
someone  cares.  Thank  you  Senator  Hughes 
for  caring. 

Sincerely, 

Barbara  F.  Ball. 

PS. — I'm  enclosing  a  list  of  names. 

These  peopkle  desire  the  same  as  I  and  wish 
to  express  it  In  this  way. 

LIST   OF   NAMXS 

Sharon  Vaughn,  Joyce  Lennle,  Michelle 
Buehner,  Karen  Moe,  Judy  Peterson,  Oleone 
Moehl  Instructor,  Wayne  Sallls,  Shirley 
Vaughn,  Pauline  Harris,  Lottie  Oden,  Mildred 
Eckert,  Joann  P.  Moore,  Mary  Zwanzlger. 

JoAnn  Quails,  Donald  Edvirard  TIaylor, 
Dick  Finch,  Linda  P.  Kaufman,  Edna  Mae 
McDonald,  Sally  Anderson,  Mike  Small,  Mar- 
lena  O'Neal,  Marilyn  King,  Marlon  Barnes, 
Ardie  L.  Proctor. 

Des  Moinxs,  Iowa. 
Senator  Harold  Huores, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Skxatob  Huohes:  It  hw  come  to  my 
attention  recently  that  mothen  involved  In 
the  W.I.N.  Program,  who  are  on  A.D.C.  have 


become  merciless  victims  of  this  unjtist  so- 
ciety. These  are  women  attempting  to  get  an 
education  In  order  to  better  the  future  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  This  govern- 
ment has  found  It  necessary  to  count  the 
money  these  women  spend  on  their  tuition  as 
part  of  their  Income.  While  these  women  are 
paying  for  something  very  much  essential, 
the  government  ironically  views  It  as  Income. 
As  a  result  their  food  stamps  cost  much 
more. 

The  government  has  put  these  women  In 
an  unjust  position  of  forfeiting  their  edu- 
cation, which  could  better  the  future  of  their 
children.  In  order  to  feed  their  children 
adequately.  Don't  these  women  have  the  right 
to  feed  their  children  adequately  now,  cus  a 
reward  and  incentive  for  their  attempting 
to  better  their  family's  future?  Why  should 
they  be  forced  to  forfeit  one  for  the  other? 

I  ask  you  to  think  about  the  Inequity  of 
this  situation,  and  to  think  about  the  value 
of  "democracy",  which  Is  being  abridged 
here.  These  motherB  need  your  help,  and  more 
importantly,  your  support  on  this  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Wendt  Rush, 
Student,  Drake  University. 


Des    Moines    Area 
CoMMUNiTT    College, 
'  Ankeny,  Iowa,  March  8,  1972. 
Senator  Harold  Hughes, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,     D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hughes  :  Since  you  hall  from 
my  part  of  the  country  (I  grew  up  In  Maple- 
ton  In  Monona  County)  I  have  watched  your 
career  with  Interest  and  pride  and  have  given 
my  support  at  the  polls  and  In  Individual 
and  group  political  action.  I  have  always  felt 
that  you  ooiUd  be  counted  on  for  rational  and 
just  action  when  support  might  be  needed 
on  a  specific  Issue  that  affected  "little"  people 
adversely.  An  issue  has  arisen  that  needs  to 
be  tackled  by  someone  of  your  caliber  who 
has  a  real  concern  for  intelligent  and  com- 
passionate treatment  of  undereducated  and 
underprivileged  people.  I  am  writing  to  share 
what  knowledge  and  Insight  I  have  of  the 
situation,  hopefully  to  help  to  Influence  you 
to  Intervene  In  the  recent  jwllcy  change  af- 
fecting certification  for  food  stamps. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  directive  recently  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  concerning 
readjustment  of  personal  Income  of  ADC 
clients  In  regards  to  food  stamp  certifica- 
tion. My  technical  knowledge  of  the  policy 
Is  nil,  but  my  personal  experience  with  the 
WIN  (Work  Incentive  Program)  clients  who 
are  being  caught  in  a  bureaucratic  squeeze 
is  extensive.  I  have  been  working  with  these 
people  as  a  parttlme  Instructor  In  the  area 
of  O.E.D.  testing  preparation,  high  school 
completion,  college  preparatory  study,  and 
pre-career  training  since  August  of  1970. 
Prior  to  this  I  worked  with  low  Income  people 
who  were  pursuing  additional  education  on 
their  own  or  under  O.E.O.  guidelines.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  in  a  position  to  say  with  some 
certainty  that  it  is  an  extreme  hardship  for 
low  income  people  to  make  continuous  and 
satisfactory  progress  In  upgrstdlng  their  skills 
without  supportive  help  from  government 
agencies.  Babysitting,  transportation,  cloth- 
ing, lunch  money.  Incidentals:  all  these  peo- 
ple like  you  and  me  can  easily  manage.  To 
low  income  people  these  expenses  and  sched- 
uling details  become  mountainous  obstacles 
which,  when  coupled  with  the  dally  prob- 
lems and  crises  which  are  inevitable  when 
one  is  living  on  a  marginal  Income,  even- 
tually destroy  their  desire  to  make  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  dependents.  I 
can  document,  from  my  files  alone.  Innumer- 
able cases  of  high  motivation-low  Income- 
frustration-defeat  syndrome.  What  these 
people  need  and  have  always  needed  Is  sen- 
sitive and  intelligent  support  of  their  goals 
backed  up  by  just  a  little  financial  support. 


It  doesn't  take  a  great  deal  of  money;  these 
people  are  quite  adept  at  stretching  pennies 
to  the  utmost. 

WIN  has  provided  both  sympathetic.  In- 
telligent guidance  and  a  stipend.  In  Polk 
County  It  Is  viewed  as  a  lifeline  for  those 
who  refuse  to  accept  ADC  as  a  way  of  life 
but  are  temj>orarlly  reduced  to  this  neces- 
sary means  of  sup(x>rt.  The  new  policy  on 
food  stamp  certification  directly  penalizes 
WIN  clients  because  it  includes  their  $44 
transportation  allowance,  $30  satisfactory 
progress  bonus,  tuition  costs,  job  training 
costs,  and  materials  expense  as  part  of  their 
personal  income.  Again,  I  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  system  of  deductions  and 
allowances  before  final  certification  is  grant- 
ed, (but  neither  do  the  I.M.U.  workers,  ap- 
parently, for  much  confusion  reigns  in  the 
food  stamp  offices,  according  to  my  students) 
but  I  do  know  how  my  students  have  been 
affected,  and  I  know  this  to  be  unfair  by 
all  standards  of  moral  and  ethical  conduct. 
I  will  give  you  one  example  and  hope  that 
you  consider  It  representative,  which  I  am 
sure  It  is.  One  of  my  students  with  2  chil- 
dren has  been  paying  $30  per  month  for 
$84  worth  of  food  stamps.  She  recently  com- 
pleted her  high  school  requirements  and 
was  enrolled  in  training  to  become  a  cos- 
metologist. Because  her  tuition  costs,  among 
other  items  listed  above,  were  Included  as 
part  of  her  personal  Income,  she  was  forced 
to  pay  $70  for  $84  worth  of  food  stamps  this 
month.  Because  she  must  drive  her  children 
to  a  day  care  center  and  then  park  downtown 
In  a  high  cost  area,  her  transportation  ex- 
penses have  Increased  while  her  actual  cash- 
m-the-pocket  Is  appreciably  decreased.  Yet 
she  never  sees  a  cent  of  the  tuition,  training, 
and  materials  fees,  and  the  $74  addition  to 
her  ADC  grant  is  minimal  to  cover  necessary 
additional  expenses  incurred  by  leaving  the 
home  5  days  a  week. 

Such  a  result  from  a  policy  designed  to  aid 
dependent  children  can  only  be  an  example 
of  gross  misinterpretation  of  policy  or  an 
Incomprehensible  lack  of  awareness  of  basic 
facts  of  survival  on  the  part  of  policy  makers. 
I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  Is 
true,  since  this  case  Is  only  one  of  many  In 
Polk  County  alone.  All  WIN  clients  will  be 
affected  between  March  1st  and  May  1st  as 
this  policy  is  Implemented.  Every  day  I  must 
face  the  frightened  and  disillusioned  faces 
of  my  students  who  were  beginning  to  believe 
In  the  possibility  of  attaining  respectable 
and  honorable  self-sufficiency.  I  beg  of  you 
as  a  compassionate  humtui  being  and  de- 
mand of  you  as  my  representative  In  the 
Senate  to  use  yoxir  knowledge  and  Influence 
to  make  rapid  and  just  changes  In  this  ridic- 
ulously unjust  policy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Shirlet  F.  Beetin, 
Instructor,  Adult  Education. 

lowANs  Tell  Plight  Under  New  Cttrbs  On 

Food  Stamps 

(By  Janet  Bowers) 

lowans  who  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
federal  food  stamp  program  as  a  result  of 
new  regulations  began  voicing  protests  In 
hearings  Wednesday. 

About  40  low-Income  Polk  County  real- 
dents  have  filed  coQ^)lants  with  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Services.  Appeals  were 
being  heard  by  Henry  Oerlng,  chief  hearing 
officer  for  the  Department. 

Wednesday's  hearings  are  just  the  begin- 
ning, Oerlng  said  In  an  interview. 

110    APPEALS 

In  March  alone — when  the  new  food 
stamp  rules  went  Into  effect — lio  persons 
In  Iowa,  Including  the  40  persons  from  Polk 
County,  filed  appeals. 

The  revised  food  stamp  system  Is  sup- 
posed to  give  more  poor  people  a  chance 
to  buy  food  as  leaa  cost. 
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For  Instance,  a  four-member  family  now 
can  qualify  for  stamps  If  Its  monthly  In- 
come Is  less  than  $360.  Before,  it  couldn't 
make  more  than  $305  to  be  eligible. 

But  the  side  effects  of  the  new  regulations 
have  resulted  in  many  other  persons  who 
were  receiving  stamps  being  cut  off  or  forced 
to  pay  considerably  more  money  for  the 
same  amount  of  food-buying  power. 

The  state  hesirlngs  being  held  now  prob- 
ably won't  help  those  persons  who  need 
food  stamps  right  away  to  keep  going. 

"They  might  come  en  masse  or  march  on 
the  Statehouse,"  Oerlng  said,  "but  it's  not 
the  state  rules  that  are  to  blame.  It's  the 
federal  regulations." 

frustrated 

Oerlng  added  that  he  is  "very  dlstrubed" 
and  "frustrated"  because  In  many  cases  he 
would  like  to  defy  the  federal  regulations 
but  can't. 

"I'm  going  to  document  everything  we 
hear  in  these  appeals  and  then  turn  over  the 
information  to  Washington  where  the 
change  must  come." 

Oerlng  suspects  that  the  new  rules 
eventually  may  be  challenged  In  court  for 
being  "discriminatory  or  unconstitutional." 

An  ald-to-dependent-chlldren  (ADC)  re- 
cipient, Mrs.  Judy  Marquardt  of  3927  Rich- 
mond Ave.,  declared  Wednesday,  "I  don't 
think  the  politicians  In  Washington  knew 
what  they  were  doing. 

"They  passed  this  new  food  stamp  law  to 
get  at  people  who  might  be  cheating,  but 
they're  hurting  those  of  us  who  are  trying 
to  get  ahead  and  don't  like  being  on  welfare." 

Mrs.  Marquardt  Is  one  of  230  ADC  mothers 
In  Polk  County  participating  In  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  (WIN)  In  which  they  go 
to  school  to  train  for  better  jobs  so  they  can 
get  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

paying  more 

Before  the  new  food  stamp  reg\ilatlons 
were  Implemented  Mar.  1,  Mrs.  Marquardt 
paid  $10  a  month  for  $84  worth  of  stamps  to 
feed  herself  and  two  children. 

Now  she  must  dish  out  $46  for  $88  worth 
of  stamps  because  the  financial  benefits  she 
receives  from  WIN  must  be  counted  as  part 
of  her  "Income." 

"I  just  can't  scrape  up  $46  a  month  for 
food  and  still  have  money  enough  money  to 
go  to  school,"  Mrs.  Marquardt  said. 

Others  protesting  the  new  food  stamp  rates 
have  been  cut  off  entirely.  Including  ADC 
mothers  who  are  living  together  so  they  can 
save  on  rent  and  baby-sitting  costs.  The  new 
law  states  that  unrelated  persons  cannot  live 
together  and  qualify  for  stamps. 

Young  adults  who  have  been  claimed  by 
their  parents  as  tax  deductions  also  are  now 
ineligible  for  food  stamps  for  the  year  they 
were  claimed  and  for  one  full  year  after. 

intent 

The  basic  problem  Is  "legislative  Intent" 
versus  "what  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tvire  is  actually  doing  with  those  Intentions." 
said  Quenten  L.  Emery,  director  of  the  Polk 
County  Department  of  Social  Services. 

"Over-all,  the  new  food  stamp  law  Is  nix 
Improvement,"  he  said. 

"Congress  tried  to  crack  down  on  middle- 
class,  hlpple-type  college  students  who  were 
getting  food  stamps,  but  the  Agriculture 
Department  went  beyond  that  In  carrying  out 
legislative  Intent,"  he  conceded. 

It  might  take  some  time,  Emery  concedes, 
"but  if  the  public  raises  enough  hassle  about 
this  I  think  Congress  will  make  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  change  some  of  Its  ways." 

Cut  xn  •Food  Funds  Iicperils  ADC  Mothers' 
Job  Training 

(By  Janet  Bowers) 
New  federal  food  stamp  regulations  hinder 
rather  than  help  welfare  mothers  who  are 
going  to  school  In  an  attempt  to  get  off  wel- 


fare, a  top  official  of  the  program  here  said 
Tuesday. 

Since  last  Wednesday  some  1 ,300  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  (ADC)  families  In  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN),  In  which 
the  mothers  are  training  for  better  Jobs,  have 
had  to  pay  considerably  more  for  food 
stamps. 

The  total  Includes  230  ADC  families  in  Polk 
County. 

Because  the  food  stamps  will  cost  more, 
"many  will  be  forced  to  quit  school,"  the  WIN 
supervisor  In  Polk  County,  Marlon  Kleft,  said 
In  an  Interview. 

"penalized  for  trying" 

Example :  Before  Mar.  1 ,  one  ADC  family  of 
three — mother  and  two  children — paid  $33 
cash  each  month  and  got  $84  worth  of  food 
stamps. 

Now,  that  same  mother  going  to  school 
under  the  WIN  program  has  to  dish  out  $52 
for  $88  worth  of  food  stamps. 

But  if  she  stayed  home,  she  would  have 
to  pay  only  $27  for  $88  worth  of  food  stamps. 

"She's  being  penalized  for  trying  to  better 
herself  by  going  to  school  and  learning  a 
trade,  while  a  mother  who  sits  at  home  is 
getting  more  food  stamp  benefits  than  ever 
before,"  WIN  caseworker  Robert  Llpman 
told  The  Trlbvme. 

The  reason  for  this  change  has  to  do  with 
new  federal  rules  for  determining  "adjusted 
Income." 

must  db>uct 

In  an  attempt  to  close  up  food  stamp  loop- 
holes, the  U.S.  Agrlcultvu*  Department  re- 
quires welfare  recipients  to  deduct  a  portion 
of  all  their  "assets"  or  "resources,"  Including 
financial  benefits  from  WIN  even  though 
they  never  see  the  money. 

"It  looks  like  WIN  Is  an  Innocent  victim" 
of  the  federal  government's  attempt  to 
tighten  those  gaps,  said  Mrs.  Kleft. 

WIN  is  a  job-training  program  financed 
with  80  per  cent  federal  money  and  20  per 
cent  state  funds.  It  is  administered  jointly 
by  the  Iowa  Emplosrment  Security  Commis- 
sion and  the  county  Department  of  Social 
Services. 

It  works  this  way: 

An  ADC  mother  can  go  to  school  free.  Many 
take  one-year  courses  at  Des  Moines  Area 
Community  College  Vocational  School 
where  tuition,  fees,  and  boolcs  cost  about 
$100  a  month.  In  addition  to  paying  these 
fees,  the  WIN  program  takes  care  of  her 
child-care  costs,  ustially  about  $100  a  month. 

NEVBt  SEES  UONET 

The  WIN  mother  never  sees  the  $200  a 
month  which  goes  for  school  and  baby-sit- 
ting expenses.  That  bill  is  paid  directly  by 
the  employment  commission. 

The  student  mother  also  receives  $44  • 
month  in  pocket  money  for  travel  and  school 
extras,  plus  $30  as  a  work  incentive. 

"That  $74  barely  covers  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  school,  lunches  and 
clothes  for  school,"  said  WIN  caseworker  Judy 
BalUnger.  "She's  got  to  have  more  clothes 
when  she's  going  to  schocd  than  when  she's 
just  sitting  at  home  watching  the  children." 

Before  the  new  regulations  went  into 
effect,  the  $74  and  the  $100  tulUon  were  not 
Included  In  figuring  her  "adjected  Income" 
to  determine  how  much  money  she  had  to 
pay  for  food  stamps. 

Now  they  are :  so  the  AI A- WIN  mother  finds 
herself  in  a  higher  "Income"  bracket  get- 
ting fewer  food  stamps  for  every  dollar. 

THIN  margins 

The  food  stamp  pinch  will  hvirt  WIN 
women  who  already  are  living  on  thin  mar- 
gins, said  director  Kleft. 

She  speculates  that  many  moth«9  "for 
a  while  at  least  will  try  to  stay  In  school 
but  "eventually  will  have  to  start  dipping 
into  their  $74  school  money"  to  come  up  with 
enough  dollars  to  buy  food  stamps  every 
month. 
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"A  family  needs  to  eat,  but  a  motber 
doesn't  need  to  go  to  school,"  added  case- 
worker BalUnger.  "Tou  know  which  Is  going 
to  go  first  when  there's  not  enough  money  for 
both." 

None  of  the  three  WIN  administrators 
Interviewed  by  The  Tribune  sees  any  easy, 
speedy  solution. 

"The  federal  law  has  to  be  changed  so 
that  a  woman's  WIN  benefits  are  not  consid- 
ered part  of  her  Income,"  s&ld  caseworker 
Llpman.  "We  are  encouraging  our  people  to 
file  appeals,  and  the  state  office  already  has 
complained." 

DISCOtrSACINO 

But  how  much  weight  the  Iowa  WIN  pro- 
gram will  carry  in  Washington  Is  rather  dim 
and  discouraging,  admits  Mrs.  Kieft. 

Nationally,  the  four-year-old  Work  Incen- 
tive Program  has  not  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful. In  1971  four  out  of  every  five  WIN 
participants  dropped  out. 

Iowa's  WIN  program,  howevw.  Is  raited  No. 
1  In  the  country. 

State  records  show  a  46  per  cent  "success" 
rate.  Almost  one  of  every  two  women  In 
Iowa  who  started  school  under  WIN,  Mrs. 
Kieft  said,  completed  their  courses,  foimd 
Jobs  they  woxild  have  otherwise  not  been 
qualified  for,  and  reduced  their  dependency 
for  public  assistance. 

Protest  New  Food  Stamp  Rules 

To  the  Editor: 

We  are  a  representative  group  of  WIN 
(Work  Incentive  Program)  clients  who  are 
adversely  affected  by  the  recent  Department 
of  Agrlciilture  directive  on  certification  for 
food  stamps.  ADC  Is  not  a  way  of  life  for 
us;  it  is  a  necessary  means  of  s\irvlval  for 
a  temporary  period,  we  hope.  The  WIN  pro- 
gram represents  the  most  realistic  and  hope- 
fiil  route  for  us  to  upgrade  our  skills  so 
that  we  can  become  self-supporting  and  re- 
turn to  our  former  roles  of  average  tax- 
paying  citizens. 

In  addition  to  ADC  grants,  WIN  clients 
receive  $44  per  month  for  transportation 
expenses,  etc.,  and  $30  per  month  as  an  In- 
centive bonus.  This  small  stipend  enables 
us  to  meet  the  additional  expenses  Incurred 
by  attending  school  or  getting  on-the-job 
training  five  days  a  week — the  education  or 
experience  we  need  to  upgrade  our  skills  to 
become  employable  at  a  level  that  will  en- 
able us  to  get  off  ADO. 

The  new  regulation  Includes  this  $74.  ovx 
tuition  or  Job-training  costs,  and  the  cost 
of  books  or  other  materials  as  part  of  our 
personal  lnc<wne.  (Only  the  $74  is  received 
by  us  as  actual  income;  other  expenses  are 
paid  directly  to  the  agency  Involved.)  This 
readjustment  of  our  declared  Income  results 
in  our  paying  a  higher  price  for  food  stamps. 
For  example,  one  of  our  group  is  required 
to  pay  $40  per  month  more,  or  $70  for  $88 
worth  of  stamps. 

This  recent  food  stamp  directive  which 
penalizes  those  who  make  an  effort  to  work 
their  ways  to  self-sufficiency  Is  unjust.  We 
are  writing  to  Senator  Harold  Hughes.  Sen- 
ator Jack  MUler.  Congressman  Neal  Smith, 
Governor  Robert  Ray.  and  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Services  James  Qillman, 
seeking  their  support  to  have  this  policy 
rescinded.  We  need  the  help  of  all  who  sym- 
pathize with  our  efforts. — Violet  Moore, 
Karen  Flster,  Viola  Brown,  Betty  Kdgln- 
ton,  Noreen  Thompson  and  Theresa  Perez 
WIN  Students  In  the  Area  XI  High  School 
Completion  Center,  106  B.  Grand  Ave.,  Des 
Moines. 


THE  SPRING  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
know  how  distressing  it  can  be  to  drive 
along  the  highway  In  the  spring  and  see 
blooming  fields  of  beer  cans,  and  run- 


ning rivulets  of  rubbish,  where  flowers 
and  fresh  streams  ought  to  be. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Massachu- 
setts, which  Is  one  of  the  foremost  tour- 
ist States  in  the  Union,  is  doing  some- 
thing about  the  problem.  Several  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  State  govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  the  regional 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  have 
banded  together  to  enlist  community  and 
citizen  support  for  "ITie  Spring  Offen- 
sive." 

Every  Massachusetts  citizen  is  being 
asked  to  participate  in  a  four-pcul;  pro- 
gram, aimed  at  cleaning  up  communities 
and  highways,  parks  and  rivers,  beaches 
and  lakes  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. In  the  culmination  of  the  pro- 
gram, local  communities  will  be  encour- 
aged to  set  up  pilot  recycling  programs 
to  resolve,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
problems  of  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  waste  disposal  Is  every- 
body's business.  But  I  know  of  no  State 
in  the  Union  where  the  Deople  have  been 
mobilized  to  such  an  extent  to  combat  it. 
I  commend  the  imaginative  regional 
administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  Mr.  John  McGlennon, 
as  well  as  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  other  members  of  the 
State  government  who  have  conceived 
and  are  cooperating  in  this  massive  and 
constructive  project.  I  call  their  initia- 
tive to  the  attention  of  Senators  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  small  brochure 
outlining  "The  Spring  Offensive"  in  more 
detail  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Spring  Offznsivk 
what  is  the  spring  offensive? 
The  Spring  Offensive  is  an  all-out  attack 
against  Utter,  rubbish  and  debris  that  pol- 
lute our  rivers,  destroy  our  beaches  and  ruin 
our  parks  and  forests. 

The  Spring  Offensive  Is  an  educational  pro- 
gram designed  to  promote  a  greater  concern, 
a  greater  awareness,  a  greater  appreciation  of 
our  living  environment. 

The  Spring  Offensive  Is  a  community  ac- 
tion program  In  which  all  are  urged  to  nar- 
ticlpate. 

WHO  ARE  THE  ORGANIZERS? 

The  Spring  Offensive  is  a  Joint  effort  be- 
tween the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Governor's  office.  Lieutenant  Governor's  of-' 
fice,  Metropolitan  DUtrict  Commission,  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  Youth  Task 
Force  and  numerous  citizens'  groups 
throughout  the  State. 

WHAT  PROGRAMS  WHX  BE  UNSERTAKKNf 

The  Spring  Offensive  will  be  carried  out  In 
four  phases,  April  22  through  May  13. 

April  22 — Community  Cleanup :  Local  proj- 
ects will  be  encouraged.  Cities  and  towns  are 
asked  to  set  up  some  type  of  cleanup  program 
and  to  seek  community  support  for  this 
project. 

April  29 — ^Park  and  Reservation  Clecuiup: 
Four  areas  have  been  targeted  for  cleanup 
during  this  phase:  Pittsfield  State  Forest; 
Wachusetts  Reservation  (Princeton  area); 
Middlesex  Palls  Reservation  ( Stoneham-Wln- 
chester  area);  and  Stonybrook  Reservation 
Dedham-Hyde  Park  area) . 

May  e— River  and  Beach  Cleanup:  Selected 
cleanup  areas  are:  Charles  River  (both  upper 
and  lower);  Housatonic  River  (from  Lee  to 
Pittsfield);  Revere  Beach  and  Wollaston 
Beach. 

May  13 — Recycling  Campaign:  Local  com- 
munities will  be  asked  to  set  up  pilot  re- 


cycling programs.  This  could  Involve  tin  cans, 
newspapers,  aluminum,  glass,  etc.  The  pro- 
grams will  work  on  a  trial  basis  and.  If  suc- 
cessful, could  become  permanent.  A  recy- 
cling Committee  will  work  with  local  com- 
munities In  helping  organize  a  project. 

HOW  CAN  I  HELP? 

The  success  of  this  effort  will  depend  on 
the  tsrpe  of  community  support  It  receives. 
We  need  volunteers.  We  need  trucks.  We  need 
you. 

This  Is  the  most  ambitious  environmental 
restoration  project  ever  attempted  In  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  Is  worthy  of  support.  It  will 
serve  as  a  pilot  program  for  future  efforts  of 
this  type. 

If  you  dont  mind  getting  your  hands  a 
little  dirty;  If  you  are  Interested  In  working 
for  a  cleaner  and  healthier  environment  and 
can  spare  a  few  hours  for  a  most  worthwhile 
project,  then  please  fill  out  the  enclosed  card 
and  Just  drop  It  In  a  mailbox — no  postage  Is 
required.  Or,  you  can  call  our  Spring  Offen- 
sive HotUne  at  (617)  727-3699  between  9  a.m. 
and  5  pjn.  Monday  through  Friday. 

Remember  ...  It  Is  up  to  us  to  make  this 
program  a  success. 

SUPPORT  THE  SPRING  OFFENSIVE ! 


BANGLADESH  AND  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
21,  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuBiPHREY)  and  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution which  asked  the  administration  to 
report  to  Congress  within  30  days  on 
measiires  that  could  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  the  international  com- 
munity to  assist  endangered  minorities  in 
Bangladesh  and  Pakistan.  Since  that 
date  six  Senators — ^Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Magnxtson,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Muskie — have  agreed 
to  cosponsor  the  resolution. 

This  was  a  first  step.  Yet,  despite  this 
initial  show  of  concern  by  Congress,  the 
general  reaction  throughout  the  world 
for  this  problem  has  been  one  of  silence. 
It  is  difBcult  even  to  obtain  Information 
on  the  living  conditions,  which  are  known 
to  be  difficult,  of  the  Biharis  in  Bangla- 
desh or  the  Bengalis  in  Pakistan. 

An  April  3,  Washington  Post  article  by 
Lee  Lescaze  entitled  "Biharis— People 
Without  Future"  Is,  therefore,  of  special 
interest.  Mr.  Lescaze  reports  that  al- 
though the  killing  of  non-Bengalis  has 
ceased  in  Dacca,  the  "Biharis,  non- 
Bengali  Moslems  clustered  in  their  en- 
claves, remains  a  people  without  a  fu- 
ture." Mr.  Lescaze  states  that  the  Bi- 
har! camps,  into  which  the  non-Bengali 
population  has  fied  in  fear,  are 
"staggeringly  crowded,"  that  because  of 
the  hatreds  engendered  by  the  civil  war 
in  1971  Bengali  employers  refuse  to  hire 
Biharis,  and  that  Bangladesh  officials 
have  refused  to  allow  the  International 
Red  Cross  or  any  foreign  organization  to 
inspect  its  jails  where  Bihari  and  other 
prisoners  are  held. 

This  Is  what  is  apparently  happening 
in  Bangladesh.  What  is  happening  to  the 
Bengali  minority  in  Pakistan? 

There  is  no  way  to  know.  Press  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  the  Biharis  in  Bang- 
ladesh has  been  minimal.  But  press  cov- 
erage of  the  conditions  in  which  Bengalis 
find  themselves  in  Pakistan  has  been  vir- 
tually nonexistent.  All  we  know  is  that 
some  Bengalis  also  are  being  forced  to 
live  in  camps  and  that  Pakistani  officials 
have  raised  the  specter  of  retaliation 
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against  Bengalis  in  Pakistan  if  the  Bi- 
haris in  Bangladesh  are  not  better 
treated. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  press  interview 
carried  in  Newsweek  for  April  3,  Pakistan 
President  Bhutto  stated  that  Pakistan 
would  agree  to  exchange  Its  Bengali  mi- 
nority for  Biharis  in  Bangladesh  on  a 
1-to-l  basis.  Long  before  Bangladesh 
officials  expressed  willingness  to  engage 
in  a  limited  population  exchange. 

Certainly  no  one  in  either  govern- 
ment wishes  precipitously  to  plunge  into 
the  enormous  problems  entailed  in  a 
massive  population  exchange  until  every 
alternative  has  been  exhausted.  But  both 
sides  clearly  are  ready  to  work  tc^ether 
to  ease  the  plight  of  minority  popula- 
tions if  they  can  only  receive  adequate 
assistance  and  support  from  the  inter- 
national community.  I  therefore  urge 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  administration  not  to  Ignore  this 
issue  imtil  we  read  of  new  repression 
or  violence  in  either  Pakistan  or 
Bangladesh. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article  of 
Mr.  Lescaze  and  the  Newsweek  inter- 
view of  President  Bhutto  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3, 1972 ] 

BIHARIS — People  Without  Future 

(By  Lee  Lescaze) 

Dacca,  April  1. — Dacca's  minority  popula- 
tion is  being  squeezed  Into  smaller  and  small- 
er areas  as  their  homes  are  approprlaited  by 
Bengalis. 

KlUing  of  non-Bengalis  which  took  place 
sporadically  in  the  first  months  after  Bang- 
ladesh's Indeptendence  has  ceased  in  Dacca, 
but  Biharis,  non-Bengali  Moslems  clustered 
In  their  enclaves,  remain  a  people  without  a 
future. 

In  Mohammedpur,  a  Dacca  suburb,  38,000 
Biharis  are  crowded  Into  five  camps  where 
the  lucky  families  live  In  tents  provided  by 
the  Red  Cross  and  others  have  erected  flimsy 
homes  of  blankets  and  cotton  sheets. 

The  camps  are  staggeringly  crowded.  In 
one,  16,000  pec^le  live  within  a  walled  com- 
pound about  50  yards  square.  Their  tents 
cover  the  roofs  of  the  compound  buUdlngs  as 
well  as  the  courtyard.  Ten  people  are  as- 
signed to  each  tent.  The  community  has  23 
latrines,  four  pumps  at  which  people  line  up 
for  hours  to  draw  water,  and  their  only  source 
of  food  Is  the  International  Red  Cross.  Small 
fights  broke  out  today  at  two  of  the  camps 
between  families  which  felt  they  were  not 
getting  a  fair  share  of  food.  An  official  of  one 
camp  said  that  the  community  used  to  re- 
ceive four  times  u  much  grain  as  the  roughly 
9,600  pound  ration  they  now  receive  dally  for 
16,000  people. 

FOOD  FIGHTS 

Outside  the  camps  are  the  rel&tlvely  com- 
fortable houses  where  Biharis  lived  before  In- 
dependence. Most  of  these  are  now  being 
turned  over  to  Bengali  families,  and  the  Bl- 
liarls  have  to  move  Into  the  camps  or  at- 
tempt to  find  friends  who  will  take  them  in. 

A  college  teacher  who,  according  to  resi- 
dents of  Mohammedpur,  is  an  example  of  one 
who  chose  not  to  enter  the  camps  is  paying  a 
small  rent  to  stay  with  a  friend  In  Dacca's 
Old  City.  He  is  living  on  the  money  he  got 
by  selling  his  Honda,  and  when  that  runs  out 
he  will  sell  bis  clothes,  he  said. 

"When  they  are  all  gone  I  will  beg  on  the 
street,"  he  added. 


better  CONDinONB 

In  Mlrpiir,  another  Dacca  suburb,  the  Bi- 
hari residents  have  been  cleared  out  of 
roughly  half  the  houses.  Conditions  are  far 
better  than  at  the  Mohammedpur  camps  be- 
cause there  is  considerable  open  land,  there 
are  ponds  for  bathing,  and  there  are  not  as 
many  people.  But  as  In  all  Bihari  communi- 
ties, the  people  have  almost  no  money.  They 
have  not  worked  since  independence,  and 
even  If  they  could  leave  their  commiinlty 
without  fear  of  being  beaten  or  kidnapped 
and  held  for  ransom,  no  one  would  go. 

Bengali  employers  refuse  to  hire  them  be- 
cause of  the  animosity  toward  Biharis,  many 
of  whom  collaborated  with  the  Pakistan  army 
regime  here,  before  Bangladesh  won  its  In- 
dependence. The  official  language  of  Bangla- 
desh is  Bengali,  and  the  Bihari  clerical  work- 
ers can  only  write  English  and  Urdu,  the 
m&ln  language  of  Pakistan.  Several  Biharis 
In  Mohammedpiu-  and  Mlpur  say  they  have 
been  arrested,  and  were  freed  only  after  post- 
ing bail.  They  say  that  the  amount  of  ball 
Is  fixed  according  to  how  much  the  Jailer  be- 
lieves be  can  get  from  them.  Bangladesh  has 
refused  to  allow  the  International  Red  Cross 
or  any  foreign  organization  to  inspect  Its 
jails.  The  Bihari  former  prisoners  tell  stories 
of  overcrowding,  lack  of  food  and  arbitrary 
arrests. 

In  Dacca  JaU,  one  Bihari  said,  300  men  were 
kept  In  a  room  In  which  there  was  not 
enough  room  for  them  to  lie  down.  They 
stood  or  sat  hugging  their  knees  with  their 
arms  all  day,  he  said.  For  one  hour  each  day 
the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  leave  the  room 
to  go  to  the  toilet.  Some  days  they  were 
given  rice  twice,  and  other  days  only  once. 

The  Bihari,  clerk  before  Independence,  said 
he  was  arrested  by  police  who  picked  him 
and  other  men  arbitrarily  from  a  crowd  of 
men  In  Mlrpur  and  that  he  and  70  others 
of  the  300  In  his  room  were  released  equally 
arbitrarily  after  being  held  for  10  days. 

The  Dacca  prison  was  built  for  about  2,000 
prisoners,  according  to  the  government. 
Bangladesh  officials  announced  recently  that 
there  are  more  than  10,000  prisoners  there 
now. 

Most  Biharis  continue  to  hope  that  they 
wlU  eventually  be  able  to  leave  Bangladesh. 
The  Red  Cross  Is  working  to  arrange  an  Ini- 
tial exchange  which  would  fiy  1,000  Biharis 
from  here  to  Pakistan,  and  1,000  Bengalis 
from  Pakistan  to  Bangladesh. 

But  the  numbers  of  people  Involved  In  a 
total  exchange  would  be  huge,  and  there  are 
almost  three  times  as  many  Biharis  In  Bang- 
ladesh as  there  are  Bengalis  in  Pakistan.  All 
statistics  are  xinreliable,  but  officials  esti- 
mate 1.6  miUlon  Biharis  live  here  now. 

OriglnaUy  the  Biharis  Uved  In  India,  but 
as  Moslems  they  came  to  what  was  East 
Pakistan  after  the  partition  of  British  India 
after  Independence  Into  Hindu  India  and 
Moslem  Pakistan.  Many  of  them  express  a 
preference  to  return  to  India  rather  than 
going  to  Pakistan,  but  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Oandhl  has  said  her  nation  will  not 
accept  them. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Apr.  3, 1972] 

A  Talk  With  Pakistan's  President 
Bhutto 

As  a  result  of  his  country's  crushing  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  India  last  December, 
Pakistan's  President  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto  Is 
faced  with  the  unenviable  Job  of  repairing 
the  damage  wrought  by  the  military  regime 
that  preceded  him.  Last  week,  Bhutto  dis- 
cussed some  of  his  major  problems  with 
Newsweek  Senior  Editor  Amaud  de  Borch- 
grave.  Below,  a  san^iler  of  Bhutto's  remarks: 

ON    NEGOTIATINO    with    INDIA 

We  recognize  the  realities  of  the  postwar 
situation.  But  It's  hard  to  figure  out  what 
[the  Indians]   really  want.  Already,  hostile 


propaganda  has  resumed  on  their  radio.  Bor- 
der incidents,  too.  Isn't  half  our  country 
enough?  The  93.000  Pakistani  prisoners  of 
war  [in  Indian  hands]  have  to  come  back 
sooner  at  later.  They  are  a  wasting  asset  for 
India.  The  International  community  wlU  de- 
mand their  return.  As  for  Kashmir,  the  peo- 
ple must  have  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion ...  [In  talks  with  India]  we  must  start 
with  smaller  problems.  First  one  must  ease 
tensions — much  the  way  WUly  Brandt  did 
with  Ostpolltlk.  We  could  restore  trade,  dip- 
lomatic relations,  air  services,  official  visits, 
sports  events,  etc.  We  cannot  clear  the  deck 
of  htstory  In  one  fell  swoop,  but  with  evo- 
lutionary processes. 

ON    ties    with    BANGLADESH 

First  I  released  Mujlb  [Prime  Minister 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  of  Bangladesh]  un- 
conditionally. I  thought  this  would  be  a 
happy  augury  for  a  new  era.  I  was  wrong. 
Well,  now  I  have  less  birds  In  the  cage.  My 
nightingale  has  gone.  You  can't  expect  me  to 
follow  up  one  unilateral  concession  with  an- 
other. If  India  releases  our  prisoners  [first], 
then  I  could  take  the  next  step.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  recognize  Bangladesh,  but  there 
must  be  a  quid  for  my  quo. 

ON    THE    BIHARIS 

The  status  of  the  Biharis  [the  1.5  million 
non-Bengali  Moslems  In  Bangladesh]  is  an 
atrocious  nightmare.  We  can  take  some — 
one  for  every  Bengali  who  wants  to  leave  our 
Bide.  MuJlb  says  he  exercises  control.  Then 
he  Is  answerable  for  the  Biharis'  safety  Just 
ai  we  are  for  the  400,000  Bengalis  on  this 
side. 

ON  WAR  CRIME  TRIALS 

I  am  not  apologizing  for  what  our  generals 
did  In  East  Pakistan.  I  repeatedly  spoke  out 
against  their  excesses.  But  you  should  re- 
member that  It  was  a  vital  question  of 
protecting  our  territorial  Integrity  and 
sovereignty  as  a  nation.  All  civil  wars  are 
bloody.  If  Mujlb  wants  to  try  some  of  the 
people  who  went  berserk,  we  are  prepared 
to  oblige.  But  not  another  Nuremberg. 
Heaven  forbid.  It  would  only  heighten 
tension. 

ON  WAR  WITH  INDIA 

Does  India  want  to  dismember  what  Is 
left  of  Pakistan?  Subjectively  speaking,  I  say 
yes.  Obviously  speaking,  I  say  she  wlU 
not  .  .  .  We  must  take  a  leaf  or  two  out  of 
North  Vietnam's  military  textbook.  A  peo- 
ple's army  rather  than  a  conventional  army. 
That  is  the  philosophy  that  wUl  guide  us 
in  our  defense  policy.  It  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  Indoctrination.  Every  village  will 
have  to  be  self-sufficient  for  Its  own  defense. 

ON  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA 

I  can't  go  Into  details  [about  reports  that 
China  has  agreed  to  reequlp  several  Pakistani 
divisions].  They  are  helping  us.  That's  un- 
deniable. But  It  doesn't  begin  to  compare 
with  Russia's  military  aid  to  India  and  with 
India's  own  capacity  to  produce  modem 
weaponry  .  .  .  China  is  now  Moscow's  ob- 
session. Before,  it  was  the  U.S.  In  any  event, 
we're  not  Interested  [In  a  Moscow-sponsored 
Asian  security  pact]  and  I  told  the  Soviet 
leaders  as  much  In  Moscow  recently.  I 
said  we  were  too  small  to  be  of  harm  to 
Russia  or  of  help  to  China.  Russia  bad  al- 
retuly  concluded  a  far-reaching  treaty  with 
India  and  India  a  similar  one  with  Bangla- 
desh. It  does  not  require  too  miich  of  an 
Imagination  to  understand  what  is  going 
on.  We've  had  our  fill  of  pacts.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  myself  completely  naked.  In 
the  light  of  the  Indo-Soviet  treaty  and 
how  It  was  used  to  dismember  Pakistan, 
It  would  be  madness  for  me  to  abandon  old 
commitments  [to  the  U.S.-sponsored  Cen- 
tral Treaty  Organization].  I  am  merely 
exposed  to  entering  Into  new  ones. 
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NO-PADLT  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  other  Senators  I  am  concerned 
about  the  uneven  coverage  and  rising 
costs  of  automobile  insurance.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  tnefBcient  and  costly 
operation  of  the  present  fault  system 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  introduced 
the  District  of  Columbia  Automobile  In- 
surance Reform  Act  which  would  provide 
for  a  compulsory  no-fault  auto  insurance 
system  in  the  Nation's  Capital  where 
Congress  retains  legislative  jurisdiction. 
The  proposed  legislation  for  the  district 
is  not  incompatible  with  a  congressional 
approach  to  nationsd  reform. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  April  9.  The  article 
was  written  by  Michael  S.  Diikakis  and 
Stephen  Kinzer.  The  title  of  the  article  is 
"If  Your  House  Burns,  You're  Covered 
No  Matter  Whose  Fault  Is  Was.  And  If 
Your  Car  Crashes?"  The  article  outlines 
the  progress  and  success  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan  of  no-fault  reform.  Al- 
though it  emphasizes  the  feasibility  of  re- 
form within  the  States,  it  also  stresses  the 
need  for  the  Congress  to  move  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  encourage  a  coordinated 
national  approach  toward  much  needed 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Dukakis  and 
Mr.  Kinzer  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It  Youb  House  Burns,  You're  Covered  No 
Matter  Whose  Fault  It  Was.  And  It  Your 
Car  Crashes? 

'  (By  Michael  S.  Dukakis  and  Stephen 
Kinzer*) 
Boston. — Since  Its  adoption  in  Massachu- 
seta  in  1970,  no-fault  automobile  Insurance 
has  beootne  the  nation's  most  talked-about 
consumer  issue.  Florida  has  already  enacted 
a  plan  similar  to  the  one  In  Massachusetts, 
and  three  other  states  have  made  small  steps 
toward  no-fault.  More  than  a  dozen  state 
legislatures — New  York's  among  them — are 
seriously  considering  the  reform,  and  a  pro- 
posal for  national  no-fault  Insurance  was 
Introduced  In  Congress  last  year.  Massachu- 
setts Itself,  which  first  approved  no-fault  in- 
surance for  personal  Injuries  only,  has  now 
extended  the  new  system  to  property  damage 
as  well. 

No-fault  Insurance  In  Massachusetts,  the 
first  reform  In  this  complicated  field  since 
the  days  of  Henry  Ford  got  off  to  a  very  con- 
fusing start.  Only  now,  more  than  a  year  after 
the  system  went  into  effect,  is  the  smoke 
beginning  to  clear.  Needless  to  say,  approval 
of  no-fault  In  Massachusetts  is  not  unani- 
mous, although  the  insurance  companies 
have,  somewhat  belatedly,  become  supporters 
of  It.  Unforeseen  gaps  in  the  plan  have  also 
arisen  along  the  way.  Nevertheless,  a  few  at 
tbe  figures  so  far  are  heartening,  indeed 
dramatic. 

Before  the  no-fault  plan  started,  actuaries 
In  Massachusetts  were  predicting  a  25-to-30 
per  cent  Increase  In  bodily  Injury  premiums 
imder  the  system,  rates  for  all  bodily  injiiry 
coverage  went  down  15  per  cent  In  1971.  More- 

•  Michael  S.  Dukakis  is  a  lawyer  who  served 
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over,  rates  for  the  basic  compulsory  cover- 
age went  down  another  27  per  cent  In  1972. 

There  has  also  been  a  substantial  drop  In 
Insurance  claims  and  In  reported  accidents. 
The  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  recorded  a 
drop  of  30  per  cent  In  reported  peroonal 
Injuries  In  1971,  down  by  58,000  from  1970. 
The  number  of  aooldenta  alleging  personal 
Injury  or  property  damage  of  more  than  $200 
has  dropped  by  16.000,  or  about  10  per  cent. 
Apparently,  motorists  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize that  a  fabricated  accident  or  exag- 
gerated claim  of  personal  Injury  no  longer 
pays  the  dividends  It  used  to.  And  while  the 
decline  In  reported  accidents  doesn't  neces- 
sarily prove  the  state's  motorists  are  driving 
more  carefully,  neither  does  It  support  the 
contention  of  those  who  opposed  the  plan 
that  no-fault  would  encourage  reckless  driv- 
ing by  f alUng  to  hold  anyone  responsible  for 
a  collision. 

The  problems  that  Massachusetts  faced 
under  Is  old  system  of  auto  insurance  are 
essentially  those  that  face  every  state  In  the 
xinlon.  The  traditional  system  of  compen- 
sating victims  of  two-party  automobile  acci- 
dents consists  of  two  main  parts:  First,  It 
requires  the  victim  of  an  accident  to  prove 
that  the  other  party  was  at  fault  and  that  he, 
the  victim,  was  blameless.  Second,  it  pro- 
vides that  If  the  victim  can  win  the  fight 
over  fault,  he  Is  entitled  not  only  to  his 
actual  losses  (medical  expenses,  lost  wages, 
and  so  forth)  but  compensation  for  his  pain 
and  suffering— that  is,  for  the  emotional 
distress  that  presumably  goes  along  with  the 
Injury. 

The  system's  gaping  holes  are  obvious.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  auto  accidents,  It  Is 
Impossible  to  prove  definitively  which  party 
was  at  fault.  Poor  highway  design,  weather 
conditions,  lighting  and  a  host  of  other  fac- 
tors play  a  role  In  many  accidents.  Fixrther- 
more,  trying  to  determine  what  pain  and 
suffering  are  worth  Is  often  Impossible.  What 
for  example.  Is  a  prolonged  backache  worth? 
Three  dollars  a  week?  Thirty?  Three  hun- 
dred? Nobody  can  really  say,  but  today  In 
the  states  that  retain  the  fault  system, 
Judges.  Juries,  lawyers,  Investigators,  claims 
adjusters,  doctors  and  other  members  of  the 
tort  fraternity  spend  thousands  of  hoiu^  and 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  fighting  over 
that  very  question. 

The  result  of  this  Inefficient  and  waste- 
ful system  Is  that  a  staggering  amount  of 
money  Is  paid  by  policyholders  simply  for 
the  expense  of  running  the  system.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, fully  55  cents  of  every  premium 
dollar  was  never  returned  to  the  consumer 
In  the  form  of  payments  for  Injuries  suffered 
In  accidents.  Instead,  It  was  paid  to  all  of 
the  people  required  by  the  system  to  "prove" 
who  was  at  fault  and  to  argue  over  the 
dollars-and-cents  value  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. The  55-per-cent  overhead  figure  com- 
pares with  3  per  cent  for  the  Social  Security 
and  7  per  cent  for  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 
In  other  words,  it  is  eight  times  more  ex- 
pensive to  settle  auto  insurance  claims 
under  the  tort  system  than  It  Is  to  handle 
a  payment  under  common  forms  of  health 
Insurance. 

But  the  huge  overhead  expense  Is  not  the 
only  factor  contributing  to  the  splrallng 
cost  of  auto  Insurance  In  America.  A  study 
completed  In  1968  by  the  American  Insur- 
ance Association  revealed  that  the  tort  sys- 
tem can  be  extremely  profitable  for  the  triv- 
ially Injured  victim.  According  to  A.I.A..  a 
person  injured  In  an  auto  accident  who  sus- 
tains actual  losses  of  less  than  $100 — and 
these  are  the  great  majority  of  claimants — 
will  on  the  average  receive  more  than  seven 
times  his  dollar  losses. 

Conversely,  the  A.I.A.  found  that  the  more 
serious  one's  injury,  the  less  one  receives  rel- 
atively. In  fact,  those  persons  whose  medical 
expenses  and  lost  wages  exceed  $10,000  be- 
cause of  very  serious  Injvirles  do  not  on  the 
average    even    receive    their    out-of-pocket 


losses,   let   alone   something   for  pain   and 
suffering. 

Because  the  tort  system  requires  an  In- 
jured victim  to  prove  that  the  driver  of  the 
other  car  was  at  fault,  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  a  seriously  Injured  or  crippled  vic- 
tim of  an  automobile  accident  receives  little 
or  nothing.  He  may  have  been  perfectly  inno- 
cent; his  injuries  may  have  been  severe.  But 
since  he  cannot  prove  In  court  that  the 
driver  of  the  car  that  hit  him  was  negligent, 
he  receives  absolutely  nothing  from  that 
driver  or  his  Insurance  company. 

The  need  for  reform  Is  obvious.  It  was 
even  more  obvious  In  Massachusetts  than  In 
most  states.  Here,  a  1927  law  had  made  auto 
liifiurance  compulsory.  With  motorists  In  the 
state  spurred  on  by  the  knowledge  that  ev- 
ery car  Involved  In  an  accident  was  covered 
by  some  insurance  company,  Massachusetts 
achieved  the  unenviable  distinction  of  hav- 
ing the  highest  claims  frequency  In  the 
country — twice  the  national  average.  This 
resulted  In  a  lucrative  free-for-all  In  claims 
settlements,  in  which  a  backache  or  a  "whip- 
lash neck"  could  prove  to  be  a  financial  bo- 
nanza for  a  driver  with  minor  Injuries,  who 
was  often  healed  by  a  generous  settlement. 

Progressive  lawyers,  legislators  and  con- 
sumer spokesmen  around  the  country  have 
been  aware  of  this  problem  for  years.  Insur- 
ance rates  were  skyrocketing,  and  no  end 
was  in  sight.  But  imtll  1966,  no  serious 
and  feasible  alternative  had  been  proposed. 
In  that  year,  the  first  real  breakthrough  In 
the  fight  to  reform  auto  Insurance  was  made. 
Professors  Robert  Keeton  of  Harvard  Law 
School  and  Jeffrey  O'Connell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Law,  after  a  three- 
year  study  of  the  problem,  presented  a 
blueprint  for  change  In  a  book  entitled  "Basic 
Protection  for  the  Traffic  Victim." 

Keeton  and  O'Connell  are  both  specialists 
in  Insurance  and  personal-Injury  law.  Both 
had  tried  cases  at  the  bar  before  beg^lnnlng 
their  teaching  careers.  Their  recommenda- 
tions urged  the  complete  scrapping  of  the 
existing  tort-UabUlty  system  In  all  but  the 
most  serious  cases.  In  Its  place  they  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  motor- 
vehicle  Insurance  under  which,  as  In  the  case 
of  health-and-accldent  or  homeowners 
Insurance,  an  Injured  victim  would  be  paid 
by  his  own  company  for  his  actual  medical 
expenses,  lost  wages,  and  out-of-pocket  losses, 
without  regard  to  fault.  The  same  policy 
would  pay  his  passenger  or  a  pedestrian  In- 
jured by  him. 

Each  motorist,  under  what  Keeton  and 
O'Connell  called  the  "basic-protection  plan," 
would  be  required  to  carry  a  policy  which 
provided  up  to  $10,000  for  any  one  person 
and  $100,000  for  any  one  accident  In  this 
no-fault,  economic-loss  coverage.  Suits  be- 
tween parties  would  be  prohibited  except  In 
cases  of  serious  Injury  that  had  caused  a 
loss  of  more  than  $10,000  or  pain  and  suffer- 
ing of  more  than  $5,000.  In  these  cases — and 
they  are  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total 
claim  volume — the  Injured  person  could  sue 
the  operator  of  the  other  vehicle  In  the  hope 
of  receiving  a  court  award,  just  as  he  wo\ild 
under  the  tort  system. 

The  advantages  of  the  Keeton-O'Conntil 
plem  seemed  obvious  to  many  Massachusetts 
legislators.  The  vast  majority  of  accident  vic- 
tims would  be  paid  promptly  by  their  own 
Insurance  companies  for  their  actual  losses. 
Court  congestion  would  probably  be  reduced, 
exaggerated  and  nuisance  claims  would  be 
largely  eliminated,  and  the  cost  of  premiums 
would  be  drastically  cut  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative savings  and  the  elimination  of 
payments  for  pain  and  suffering  In  small 
cases.  Innocent  victims  who  sustained  serious 
injuries  AaA  could  not  coUect  because  they 
were  unable  to  prove  fault  under  the  existing 
system  would  be  entitled  to  con^jensation  up 
to  the  no-fault  Unalt,  and  seriously  Injured 
persons  who  were  able  to  prove  fault  could 
sue   the   wrongdoer  and   stUl   coUect  their 
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basic-protection    benefits    promptly,    while 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  their  lawsxilts. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  system  was 
even  further  out  of  control  than  In  most 
states,  complaints  about  auto  Inauiance  were 
deafening.  Legislators  were  constantly  asked 
about  their  failure  to  come  up  with  a  better 
auto-Insurance  system — and  at  times  berated 
for  not  doing  so.  Yet,  until  Keeton  and 
O'Connell  produced  their  plan,  no  legislator 
In  Massachusetts  or  any  other  state  could 
really  give  irate  constituents  a  suitable  al- 
ternative. 

Keeton  himself  was  deeply  Involved  In  the 
planning  of  the  Massachusetts  drive  for  no- 
fault  lns\irance.  He  met  frequently  with  the 
original  legislative  sixansors  of  the  bill  and 
helped  put  It  In  a  form  suitable  for  Massa- 
chusetts. Both  he  and  O'Connell  testified  at 
length  before  the  Insurance  Committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Their  wUllng- 
ness  to  Iron  out  problems  which  arose  during 
the  debate  over  the  bill  and  their  ablUty  to 
work  with  an  Increasingly  Interested  Legis- 
lature were  critical  In  the  effort  to  win  pas- 
sage of  the  new  plan. 

In  March,  1967.  the  Insurance  Committee 
reported  out  the  basic-protection  bill  (later 
to  become  known  as  the  "Keeton-O'Connell." 
or  "no-fault"  bill)  with  a  recommendation 
that  It  be  kUled.  The  bUl  had  not  attracted 
widespread  attention,  and  It  was  expected  to 
die  a  quiet  death  In  the  Legislature.  On  Aug. 
16,  1967,  however.  Its  sponsors  moved  on  the 
Hoiise  floor  to  substitute  the  Iwsic-protec- 
tlon  bill  for  the  unfavorable  committee  rec- 
ommendation. To  everyone's  surprise — and  to 
the  consternation  of  insurance  executives  and 
trial  lawyers — the  House  passed  the  bill  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  130-85.  In  an  un- 
precedented display,  the  House  membership 
broke  into  loud  cheering  and  applause  upon 
passage  of  the  measure. 

While  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  many 
of  the  legislators  at  that  first  vote  were  un- 
familiar with  the  detaUs  of  the  bill,  they 
were  under  pressure  from  their  constituents 
to  do  something  to  lower  auto-Insurance 
rates.  The  basic-protection  bin  seemed  like 
the  answer.  Public  reaction  to  Its  passage  of 
the  bill  was  overwhelmingly  favorable.  But 
three  weeks  after  House  passage,  Gov.  John 
Volpe  announced  that  he  would  veto  the 
measure  if  it  came  to  his  desk.  All  the  forces 
that  had  not  taken  the  bill  seriously  imtll  fts 
surprising  House  passage  Jumped  Into  action 
to  klU  It  In  the  State  Senate.  After  massive 
lobbying  by  the  trial  bar,  some  segments  of 
the  insurance  Industry  and  Governor  Volpe, 
the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  27-8. 

In  1968,  the  measure  once  again  died  in  the 
Senate.  In  Its  place  was  substituted  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  study  of  the  basic-protec- 
tion system.  By  the  time  the  Study  Commis- 
sion released  its  findings  in  1970,  political 
realities  In  Massachusetts  had  changed.  Gov- 
ernor Volpe  had  joined  the  Nixon  Cabinet. 
He  had  been  replaced  by  Republican  Lieut. 
Gov.  Francis  Sargent,  who  had  no  an- 
nomiced  position  on  the  plan.  Lobbyists 
fighting  the  plan  were  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  bat+le  fatigue,  some  going  so  far  as  to 
label  It  a  Conmiunist-lnspired  plan  to  under- 
mine the  Bill  of  Rights  by  taking  away  the 
citizen's  right  to  sue.  The  Study  Commission 
finally  recommended  that  no-fault  be  ap- 
plied to  property-damage  Insurance  only,  and 
thus  did  not  offer  any  substantial  reUef  to  the 
state's  motorists. 

The  Issue  had  become  a  political  hot  po- 
tato. By  April,  1970,  Governor  Sargent,  then 
a  candidate  for  a  full  term,  endorsed  the  Idea 
of  no-fault  by  saying  that  he  would  support  a 
reasonable  bUl  and  by  directing  his  staff  to 
work  with  key  legislators  to  produce  a  sound 
compromise.  The  Democratic  Senate  Presi- 
dent, also  a  candidate  for  Governor,  an- 
nounced his  support  of  the  bill.  Beginning 
to  get  frantic,  lobbyists  had  their  pet  Sena- 
tors try  dxiring  late-night  sessions  to  amend 
the  bill  to  death  and  to  Introduce  meaning- 
less substitute  plans. 


Finally,  a  compromise  plan  was  passed, 
with  only  minimal  tampering  by  the  Senate. 
In  the  election  year's  greatest  political  coup, 
Sargent  signed  the  bill  on  statewide  tele- 
vision, declaring  that  he  wasnt  frightened 
by  insurance  company  threats  to  leave  Mas- 
sachusetts if  the  bill  was  approved.  He  has 
since  agreed  with  many  Democrats  that  that 
TV  E^jpearance  played  a  significant  part  In 
his  successful  campaign  for  election. 

As  finally  passed,  the  Massachusetts  bill  Is 
solid  and.  workable.  It  provides  for  payment 
of  up  to  $2,000  In  medical  benefits  and  lost 
wages  by  the  victim's  own  company  without 
regard  to  fault.  It  provides  the  same  benefits 
for  pedestrians  injured  by  the  insured  or 
passengers  riding  with  him.  Only  If  the  vic- 
tim's medical  blUs  exceed  $500,  or  if  the  ac- 
cident results  in  death,  loss  of  a  body  mem- 
ber, permanent  and  serious  disfigurement, 
loss  of  sight  or  hearing,  or  a  fracture,  can  he 
sue  the  other  driver. 

As  In  the  past,  auto  Insurance  Is  com- 
pulsory. Each  motorist  must  Insure  his  car 
with  the  basic  no-fault  coverage.  In  addi- 
tion, he  Is  required  to  carry  a  minimum  lla- 
bUlty  coverage  of  $5,000  for  any  one  person 
and  $10,000  for  any  one  accident  to  cover 
seriously  Injured  victims,  and  he  may  carry 
more  llabUlty  Insurance  to  protect  himself 
against  large  claims,  just  as  he  did  imder 
the  old  system.  He  may  also  decide  that  he 
and  his  family  are  already  well  Insured  un- 
der their  own  health-Insurance  policy  and 
that  he  therefore  needs  no-fault  coverage 
only  for  Injuries  that  he  causes  to  others 
In  that  case  he  gets  a  substantial  premium 
reduction  over  the  basic  rate. 

Let's  see  how  the  new  system  would  work 
In  a  particular  case.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  Mr.  X  Is  in  an  Intersection  collision 
that  he  Is  bruised  and  shaken  up  but  not 
severely  Injured,  that  he  misses  part  of  a 
r^H  K  ^°'"^,^<i  loses  $50  m  pay  not  cov- 

X^^^^*"^}^'"'  °''  ^^'  »»«>  tbat  he  sees 
his  doctor  immediately  after  the  accident 
Incurring  medical   expenses  of  $36. 
Under  the  Massachusetts  law.  Mr.  X  can 

bUJ  ($35)  by  his  own  Insurance  comoany 
within  days  after  he  submits  the  bill"  He 
f.  .  ♦^,  P*y™®i»*  e'en  1'  bis  medical'  bill 
is  actually  paid  under  other  medlcallnsur. 
ance  such  as  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  un\^ 
he  has  elected  not  to  receive  his  no"S 
benefits.  Also,  Mr.  X  can  expect  to  ^  p^d 
promptly  by  his  own  compLy  for  75^jLr 
Sflf'  bl«  wage  loss.  (Since  Insurarice 
benefits  are  tax  free,  76  per  cent  of  wage 
loss  should  be  roughly  equal  to  take-home 
pay  in  most  cases.)  If  he  later  has  any  ad- 
ditional lost  time  from  work  or  medlci  ex- 
pense resulting  from  the  accident,  he  can 
expect  payment  in  the  same  way  from  his 
own  company,  soon  after  he  submits  his 
bills. 

In  a  case  such  as  this,  not  Involving  sert- 
OU6  Injury,  he  does  not  have  any  claim 
against  the  other  driver  or  the  other  driver's 
Insurance  company.  He  handles  the  entire 
matter  with  his  own  company  and  does  not 
need  a  lawyer. 

In  contrast,  under  the  old  system  his  own 
company  would  have  had  no  responsibility 
for  his  wage  loss,  and  none  for  his  medical 
expense.  Mr.  X  would  have  to  make  his  claim 
against  the  other  driver  and  the  other 
driver's  company.  To  cc^ect,  he  would  have 
to  show  that  the  other  driver  was  at  fault. 
If  Mr.  X  succeeded,  however,  he  would  be 
able  to  get  something  for  his  pain  and  suf- 
fering In  addition  to  the  reimbursement  of 
his  medical  and  wage  loss.  If  he  had  a 
lawyer  t6  represent  him,  he  woiild  have  to 
pay  the  lawyer  about  one-third  of  whatever 
he  recovered. 

Now  let's  assume  that  Mr.  X  Is  seriously 
Injured,  Incurs  medical  bills  of  more  than 
$500  and  Is  out  of  work  for  several  weeks.  He 
may  proceed  to  collect  all  of  his  medical  and 
hospital  bills  and  75  per  cent  of  his  lost 
wages— up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000— from  bis 


own  company,  without  a  lawyer.  He  may, 
however,  sue  the  other  driver  as  well,  just 
as  he  did  under  the  old  system.  If  he  col- 
lects In  that  suit,  the  money  he  recovers 
will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  he  has  already 
collected  from  his  own  company. 

The  new  plan  not  only  spares  the  victim 
long  delays  in  recovering  some  of  his  costs 
but  also  makes  a  striking  difference  in  auto- 
Insurance  premiums  for  the  average  motorist. 
In  1970,  before  the  coming  of  no-fault,  the         , 
average  Boston  car  owner  paid  $117  for  his    ^"-f-i 
basic  coverage;  If  the  no-fault  system  had  not        // 
gone  Into  effect,  he  would  have  been  paying 
$160  for  the  same  coverage  in  1971.  Instead, 
he  paid  $99.50  in  1971  for  his  basic  coverage 
and  $74  in  1972.  If  he  has  good  heatlh  Insur- 
ance and  wage  security  and  chooses  not  to 
receive  benefits  for  himself  and  his  family, 
be  will  pay  only  $62. 

There  have  been  additional  savings  on 
other  kinds  of  personal  Injury  coverage  which 
many  motorists  ordinarily  buy.  Medical-pay- 
ments Insurance,  for  example,  which  pays  a 
motorist  and  members  of  his  family  for  their 
medical  expenses  in  the  event  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Is  no  longer  necessary.  I^ir- 
thermore,  "extra-limits"  llabUlty  coverage 
above  the  $5,000-$10,000  amount  contained 
In  the  new  Massachusetts  basic  coverage  Is  16 
per  cent  cheaper  than  It  was  In  1970.  (Under 
both  the  old  and  new  systems,  thl3  fuller 
UablUty  coverage  was  optional.) 

Property  and  physical  damage  were  not  In- 
cluded In  the  final  no-fault  bill  largely  be- 
cause of  the  political  clout  of  certain  Insur- 
ance companies  which  wrote  large  amounts 
of  property  damage  coverage  for  assigned 
(high)  risks  and  made  money  by  refusing  to 
pay  claims  brought  against  their  insureds  by 
motorists  whose  cars  had  been  damaged  by 
them.  Since  the  new  plan  required  Insurers 
to  pay  damages  to  their  own  policyholders, 
these  companies  felt — probably  correctly— 
that  they  would  lose  customers  if  they  con-" 
tlnued  to  play  their  traditional  game  with 
property-damage  claims. 

As  a  result,  rates  for  property-damage  In- 
surance rose  38  per  cent  in  1971.  Physical- 
damage  Insurance  (fire,  theft  and  collision) 
rose  27  per  cent.  Yet,  even  taking  those  in- 
creases  into  consideration,  most  motorists  in 
Massachusetts  are  paying  less  for  their  auto 
insurance  today  than  they  paid  In  1970. 

One  of  the  mistakes  of  the  original  drafters 
of  the  bUl,  In  fact  was  to  underestimate  the 
savings  that  no-fault  would  bring  to  the 
public.  Insurance  rates  for  1971  were  set  on 
the  assimiptlon  that  claims  would  rise 
slighUy;  In  practice,  they  have  dropped 
sharply.  The  number  of  bodUy  injury  claims 
dK^ped  13.000  (48  per  cent)  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  system's  operation.  The 
average  settlement  per  claim  dropped  61 
per  cent,  from  $419  to  $165. 

It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  Insurance 
companies  wUl  walk  away  from  1971  with  a 
miUtlmllUon  dollar  wlndfaU  In  excess  profits, 
although  attempts  are  being  made  to  force 
the  companies  to  refund  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  unexpected  largess.  In  1971,  the  Leg- 
islature acted  to  prevent  thU  from  happen- 
ing again.  New  legislation  was  enacted  which 
permits  the  Insurance  Commissioner  to  re- 
coup excess  profits  by  slashing  rates  in  any 
year  which  follows  a  year  In  which  he  finds 
that  the  earnings  of  the  companies  have 
been  unreasonable. 

"Even  If  the  companies  prevail  In  all  the 
court  cases  and  walk  away  with  $30-mllllon 
or  whatever  It  Is,"  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner John  Ryan  explains.  "It  won't  happen 
again,  and  It  shouldn't  happen  In  other 
states.  There's  no  reason  constitutionally 
why  rates  for  the  first  year  under  a  new 
no-fault  system  can't  be  set  provisionally." 
Ryan,  a  yoimg  lawyer  who  was  appointed 
soon  after  Sargent's  election,  had  before  that 
lobbied  for  passage  of  the  no-fault  bUl  as 
counsel  to  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Independent  Insurance  Agents  and  Brokers. 
Like  most  analysts,  he  now  views  the  new 
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system  as  a  success.  "The  amazing  thing 
about  the  bodily  Injury  bill,"  he  says,  "Is 
that  after  all  that  fighting,  It's  pretty  damn 
good." 

He  la  hesitant  to  place  much  stress  on  the 
drop  In  claims,  however.  "We  still  don't  know 
about  claims.  Here  In  Massachusetts  the 
number  of  claims  Is  down  substantially,  but 
we  aren't  sure  whether  that  will  hold  or 
whether  It  should  hold.  The  theory  of  no- 
fault  is  that  people  are  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, that  they  shouldn't  be  discouraged 
from  making  legitimate  claims.  We're  still 
projecting  a  20  per  cent  Increase  Ln  claims, 
and  if  the  decrease  holds,  we  can  get  It  back. 
As  the  plan  becomes  better  understood,  you 
can't  expect  any  decrease  In  claims  unless 
in  particular  states  there  has  been  very  seri- 
ous abuse  of  the  old  system." 

Ryan  Is  also  impressed  that  "there  Is  no 
Indication  of  any  trouble  with  insiil&cient 
payment  or  slow  payment.  We  get  an  awful 
lot  of  complaints  in  this  office.  But  we  haven't 
bad  one  about  payment  problems  under  no- 
fault.  The  companies  have  set  up  a  very  ef- 
ficient uniform  system  for  making  pay- 
ments— about  the  only  worthwhile  thing 
they  have  come  up  with  on  their  own,"  Ryan 
says,  remembering  the  Industry's  aittempts  In 
the  early  days  to  sabotage  no-fault. 

One  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  some  of 
the  proponents  of  no-fault  was  that  a  pat- 
tern of  $501  medical  bills  would  emerge  be- 
cause victims  were  looking  for  the  chance 
to  bring  the  other  guy  into  court  to  make 
some  money.  It  hasn't  happened,  says  Ryan. 
"Our  fraudulent  claims  bureau  is  picking  up 
indications  of  padding  by  certain  dootor- 
lawyer  combinations,  but  that's  nothing  new. 
We  don't  see  many  people  trying  to  Jxunp 
over  the  $500  threshold." 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  no-fauJt  for 
personal  injury,  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture last  year  passed  the  law  that  extended 
the  new  system  to  property  damage.  Under 
the  new  plan,  every  motortst  must  purchase 
very  Inexpensive  liability  coverage  to  pay  for 
damage  to  property  other  than  automobiles — 
when,  for  example,  he  backs  into  somebody's 
picket  fence — or  for  damage  to  out-of-state 
cars. 

If  he  wants  to  be  protected  against  dam- 
age to  his  own  car,  he  may — but  is  not  re- 
quired to — buy  one  of  two  kinds  of  coverage. 
The  first,  called  "aU-risk"  coverage,  will,  sub- 
ject to  the  deductible  of  his  choice,  pay  him 
for  any  damage  to  his  car  wkthout  regard  to 
fault.  The  second,  called  "restricted"  cover- 
age, will  pay  him  only  If  the  other  driver 
was  at  fault  or  if  his  car  Is  damaged  under 
certain  specified  circumstances — for  example, 
when  it  Is  parked,  or  when  It  is  struck  In 
the  rear  by  another  vehicle  moving  In  the 
same  direction.* 

Benefl.ts  under  both  alternatives  are  paid 
by  the  driver's  own  insurance  company.  And 
if  the  insurance  company  does  not  pay  him 
within  15  days  after  he  submits  reasonable 
proof  of  damage,  a  court  may  order  the 
company  to  pay  him  twice  his  actual  damage 
and  attorney's  fees. 

The  new  law  does  away  with  all  claims  and 
suits  between  Massachusetts  motorists  for 
property  damage.  No  longer  does  a  driver  have 
to  chase  his  adversary's  insurer  for  weeks 
and  months  to  recover  for  a  bent  fender.  His 
own  company  will  pay  him  under  either  the 
"all-risk"  or  "restricted"  coverages.  More- 
over, while  the  savings  are  not  as  dramatic 
as  they  have  been  for  bodily  Injury  Insurance, 
most  Massachusetts  motorists  will  be  pay- 
ing less  for  their  property-damage  coverage 
under  the  new  system  than  they  would  have 
been  paying  under  the  old. 


>In  this  respect  "restricted"  coverage  Is 
much  like  the  type  of  coverage  In  other 
states  under  which  a  car  owner's  company 
agrees  to  pay  him  for  Injuries  caused  by  an 
uninsured  car,  but  only  If  the  uninsured  mo- 
torist was  at  fault. 


Unfortunately,  the  Legislature,  apparent- 
ly In  an  effort  to  discourage  frivolous  small 
claims,  had  provided  for  mandatory  deduct- 
ibles of  at  least  $50  under  both  the  "all- 
risk"  and  'restricted"  coverages.  When  the 
new  law  went  into  effect  In  January,  Com- 
missioner Ryan  was  suddenly  flooded  with 
complaints  from  car  owners  who  found  that 
they  could  not  collect  for  the  first  $60  worth 
of  damage  to  their  car,  even  when  someone 
else  was  entirely  to  blame. 

Ryan  moved  quickly  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem. He  obtained  the  agreement  of  the  In- 
surance companies  to  provide  the  first  $50 
of  coverage  on  an  optional  basis  for  a  few 
additional  dollars,  and  the  complaints  have 
subsided.  Ryan  himself  wonders  now  wheth- 
er the  mandatory  deductible  provision  should 
have  been  Included  In  the  1971  bill.  "In 
theory  It  made  eminent  good  sense,"  he  ex- 
plains, "but  I'm  afraid  It's  been  widely  mis- 
understood and  very  Inaccurately  reported 
In  the  press.  There  have  been  complaints 
about  it,  but  maybe  people  are  thinking  about 
insurance  fw  the  first  time,  and  they're  ques- 
tioning some  things  that  have  always  been 
true." 

An  Industry  spokesman,  John  O'Connor  of 
the  Insurance  Information  Institute,  says 
that  "the  companies  are  delighted  with  the 
actual  operation  of  the  system."  He  agrees 
with  Ryan  that  "the  claims  will  be  back," 
but  he  foresees  the  possibility  of  some  fur- 
ther consumer  savings  as  a  result  of  lessened 
administrative  expenses  for  the  companies. 
"There  have  been  no  dollar  savings  in  under- 
writing, but  some  savings  in  loss  adjustment 
may  develop  as  time  goes  on,"  he  says.  To  the 
often-heard  charge  that  no-fault  has  caused 
the  wholesale  dismissal  of  claims  adjusters 
and  other  insurance  personnel,  O'Connor 
answers:  "It  Just  hasn't  happened.  Some  peo- 
ple have  been  shifted  to  other  responsibilities, 
but  this  talk  about  so  many  people  being  let 
go  Just  Isn't  accurate." 

One  very  serious  problem  that  no-fault 
proponents  had  pointed  to  was  the  huge 
number  of  court  cases  which  must  be  tried 
under  the  fault  system  In  courts  that  are 
already  overburdened  with  other  matters. 
Affirming  In  a  court  decision  that  no-fault 
Insurance  was  constitutional,'  Justice  Paul 
Reardon  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  spoke  directly  to  this  Issue: 

"No  one  who  has  for  any  time  been  in 
charge  of  a  trial  court  system  (as  was  the 
author  of  this  opinion  for  a  number  of  years) 
can  be  unfamiliar  with  the  devastating  effect 
upon  the  administration  of  Justice  which  the 
automobile  has  produced.  The  courts  with 
their  scarce  resource  of  time  simply  cannot 
respond  to  new  challenges  or  meet  the  new 
requirements  imposed  on  them  In  criminal 
matters  as  long  as  their  time  continues  to  be 
consumed  to  the  extent  It  has  been  by  motor- 
vehicle  accident  cases.  The  problems  of  so- 
ciety to  which  the  courts  have  been  called 
no  longer  permit  the  luxury  of  using  them  as 
a  forum  for  resolving  the  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  automobile  accident  claims.  .  .  ." 
Reardon  noted  statistics  showing  that  as 
much  as  60  per  cent  of  the  lawsuits  In 
Massachusetts  trial  courts  were  for  motor- 
vehicle  cases,  which  he  called  "a  cancer  to  be 
rooted  out  In  American  courts." 

Because  so  many  cases  Initiated  under 
the  fault  system  are  still  before  the  courts.  It 
Is  difficult  to  determine  the  effect  of  no-fault 


»In  another  state,  Illinois,  a  no-fault  law 
was  recently  declared  unconstitutional.  The 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  had  not  given  the 
reasons  for  its  decision  as  this  article  went 
to  press.  But  the  Illinois  law  differs  In  nu- 
merous respects  from  the  Massachusetts  one 
(for  one  thing.  It  excludes  taxis  and  trucks 
from  compulsory  coverage)  and  It  Is  possible 
that  the  court  decision  was  on  narrow  tech- 
nical grounds  that  can  be  easily  repaired  by 
the  Legislature. 


on  crowded  calendars.  One  In-depth  study  Is 
under  way,  however,  and  preliminary  data 
from  a  few  courts  indicate  that  the  number 
of  cases  Is  down  sipnlficantly.  The  hallways 
of  the  Suffolk  Superior  Courthouse  In  Bos- 
ton, once  Jammed  with  tort  lawyers,  are  now 
relatively  empty.  Indeed,  with  tort  practice 
decimated  by  the  no-fault  system,  the  or- 
ganized trial  bar  is  as  critical  as  ever  of  the 
reform. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  tort  cases  are  gone," 
explains  Mrs.  Kathleen  Ryan  Dacey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Trial  Lawyers'  As- 
sociation. "I  had  a  woman  call  me  Just  to- 
day from  the  hospital.  Her  whole  abdomen  Is 
bruised,  her  hips  are  in  bad  shape,  she's 
spent  about  $150  for  X-rays,  but  there's  no 
fracture.  This  probably  would  have  meant 
a  $3,000  settlement." 

That  $3,000  settlement  would  have  de- 
pended, of  course,  on  whether  the  woman 
could  prove  that  the  other  driver  was  at  fault. 
Under  the  no-fault  system,  she  will  get  only 
her  medical  and  hospital  expenses,  and  75 
per  cent  of  her  lost  wages,  but  she  will  get 
them  from  her  own  company  quickly  and 
without  having  to  share  them  with  a  lawyer. 
Mrs.  Dacey's  organization  and  others  like 
It  are  h<ddlng  seminars  to  retrain  lawyers 
for  medical  malpractice  suits  and  other  tort 
cases,  "but  there  really  aren't  any  new  fields 
of  law,"  she  points  out.  "You  can  go  to  a 
big  firm,  but  most  of  them  don't  want  trial 
lawyers.  The  only  other  place  to  go  is  gov- 
ernment, and  they  only  have  a  limited  nvun- 
ber  of  places.  We've  always  had  a  bad  gen- 
eral liability  law  in  this  state,  and  now  that 
may  go  no-fault,  too.  "Hiey're  talking  about 
no-fault  divorce  and  no-fault  medlcal-mal- 
practlce  Insiunnce.  I've  been  advising  trial 
lawyers  to  find  places  In  Federal,  state,  and 
local  governments."  (Mrs.  Dacey  herself  has 
recently  been  appointed  an  Assistant  District 
Attorney.) 

Besides  claiming  that  no-fault  abrogates 
"the  common-law  right  of  a  person  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  to  sue  a  wrongdoer," 
Mrs.  Dacey  has  written  that  the  law  is  "dis- 
criminatory," In  that  a  person  with  a  $501 
medical  biU  may  sue  for  pain  and  suffering 
whereas  a  person  with  a  $499  medical  bill 
cannot.  Further  she  cites  the  hypothetical 
case  of  a  child  who  suffers  brain  damage,  is 
kept  out  of  school  for  several  months  and 
may  "have  his  aptitude  for  study  seriously 
impaired";  he  would  receive  no  compensa- 
tion beyond  his  medical  bills  and  other  out- 
of-pocket  losses,  she  asserts.  This  assumes 
that  a  child  with  serious  brain  damage  will 
not  Incur  medical  expenses  of  more  than 
$500,  which  is  hardly  likely. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers'  Association, 
a  national  organization  with  headquarters  in 
Cambridge,  has  also  tried  to  discredit  the 
system.  One  of  their  most  publicized — and 
revealing — attempts  was  a  public  opinion  poll 
recently  released  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  which  A.T.L.A. 
officials  at  first  denied  then  later  admitted 
that  they  had  commissioned.  On  the  surface, 
the  poll  lived  up  to  its  headline,  "Massachu- 
setts Accident  Victims  Consider  No-Fault 
Unfair."  The  Interviewers  asked  501  auto- 
accident  victims  a  series  of  questions  about 
their  opinions  on  settlement  of  such  cases. 
One  of  the  results  reported  was  that  "77  per 
cent  say  that  they  would  favor  a  system 
whereby  the  driver  or  his  insurance  com- 
pany would  be  required  to  pay  damages  In 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  fault  of  the 
driver  In  causing  the  accident." 

Among  other  findings,  the  survey  pur- 
ported to  show  that  "62  per  cent  say  It's 
unfair  that  under  the  Massachusetts  no- 
fault  insurance  system  neither  the  driver  at 
fault  m  the  accident  nor  his  Insurance  com- 
pany would  have  to  pay  for  any  of  their 
losses."  Respondents  were  asked:  "If  you  were 
disabled  In  an  accident  and  lost  the  use  of 
some  part  of  your  body,  do  you  think  the 
other  driver  or  his  insurance  company  should 
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or  should  not  have  to  pay  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  your  disability?"  Naturally 
enough,  91  per  cent  said  that  the  other  driver 
or  his  company  should.  Respondents  were 
not  asked  whether  they  would  be  Just  as 
happy  to  have  the  money  come  from  their 
own  company. 

Commissioner  Ryan  believes  no-fault  auto 
coverage  sets  the  stage  for  other  insurance 
reforms.  "For  example.  It  should  make  it 
much  easier  to  sell  auto  Insurance  on  a 
group  basis.  We've  got  some  legislation  In 
on  that.  We're  beginning  to  see  what  we 
can  do  and  what  we  can't.  Maybe  our  thresh- 
old ought  to  go  up  to  $700,  down  to  $300. 
Once  we  have  some  experience  here  and  with 
other  states,  well  be  able  to  work  on  a 
factual  basis  rather  than  a  theoretical  basis. 

"Ultimate  logic  suggests  an  all-out  no- 
fault  plan,  but  we'll  have  to  wait  and  see. 
We're  going  to  need  some  better  way  of 
dealing  with  seriously  Injured  vlctlnu,  for 
one  thing,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  an- 
swer Is  there." 

The  "ultimate  logic"  that  Ryan  mentions 
also  seems  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  en- 
acting a  national  no-fault  system.  A  patch- 
work of  50  different  plans,  some  good  and 
some  bad,  will  not  scdve  the  auto-Insurance 
mess.  Rather,  it  seems  far  more  sensible  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  i>roduce  a  set  of 
uniform  standards  for  state  no-fault  plans, 
answering  the  questions  that  are  being  de- 
bated in  state  legislative  chambers  across  the 
country,  such  as:  What  should  be  the  bene- 
fit limit?  Can  no-fault  somehow  be  extended 
to  the  seriously  Injured  victim?  Should  we 
allow  victims  to  sue  If  they  sustain  a  minor 
fracture  (as  Massachusetts  does)  ?  Should  we 
allow  them  to  sue  if  they  lose  a  bodily  func- 
tion as  minor  as  the  full  use  of  a  little  toe, 
something  which  is  not  permitted  in  Massa- 
chusetts but  Is  under  the  new  Florida  sys- 
tem? Should  property  damage  be  covered  by 
no-fault  Insurance? 

There  has  been  some  Interest  from  Wash- 
In^^n.  Transportation  Secretary  Volpe  has 
become  a  convert  to  the  no- fault  Idea;  Sen- 
ators Philip  Hart  and  Warren  Magnuson  have 
Introduced  the  national  no-fault  bill,  and  ex- 
tensive hearings  have  already  been  held  on 
the  measrure.  In  New  Tork,  the  Leglslatiire  is 
weighing  two  no-fault  blUs,  one  backed  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  that  Is  much  like  the 
Massachusetts  plan  and  another  that  Is  fa- 
VM^ed  by  negligence  lawyers.  What  is  likely  to 
emerge  Is  a  compromise  plan  that  will  pre- 
serve more  or  less  of  the  tort-llablllty  system. 

Massachusetts  officials  learned  through 
painful  experience  that  Band-aid  reform  can- 
not hope  to  change  a  system  eo  shot  through 
with  decay  as  the  tort-liability  system.  Other 
state  legislatures  are  learning  the  same  les- 
sons, and  much-needed  pressure  Is  being  put 
on  Congrees  to  act. 

During  the  Progressive  era,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  states  being  lab- 
oratories for  change.  In  time  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  seems  to  be  having  trouble 
Just  keeping  up  with  the  treadmill  of  social 
progress,  the  states  must  begin  to  think  of 
them9elves  as  proving  grounds  for  important 
reforms.  The  Massachusetts  experience  dem- 
onstrates that  states  can  lead  as  well  as  fol- 
low. In  this  as  in  so  many  other  policy  areas, 
however,  Congrees  must  become  the  arena  In 
which  significant  national  reform  Is  enacted. 


MEETING  OUR  CRISIS  IN  READING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Maryland  continues  her  leading 
role  in  meeting  social  challenges  of  our 
day. 

I  speak  of  the  reading  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica, involving  21  million  citizens  who 
lack  the  basic  reading  skills  necessary 
to  daily  work  and  enjosonent.  This 
startling  fact  is  confirmed  by  a  national 


survey  conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and 
Associates  in  1971  for  the  National 
Reading  Center  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Last  month,  citizens  of  Maryland  took 
a  new  and  promising  step  toward  break- 
ing this  pattern  of  functional  illiteracy. 

With  the  objective  of  helping  children 
with  reading  problems,  more  than  100 
volunteers  from  across  our  State  gath- 
ered in  Baltimore  to  i>articipate  in  the 
National  Reading  Center's  2-day  reading 
tutor-trainer  workshop. 

Each  of  these  trainer  volunteers  has 
now  returned  to  his  or  her  home  com- 
munity to  teach  other  volunteers  how 
to  help  children  in  our  school  classrooms 
learn  to  read. 

Represented  at  the  workshop  were 
Baltimore  City  and  the  following  Mary- 
land counties:  Allegany,  Anne  Arundel, 
Baltimore,  Calvert,  Caroline,  Carroll, 
Cecil,  Charles,  Frederick,  Hartford, 
Howard,  Kent,  Montgomery,  Prince 
Georges,  Queen  Anne's,  St.  Mary's, 
Talbot,  Washington,  and  Wicomico. 

Among  the  various  organizations  in- 
volved in  this  fine  volunteer  effort  to  help 
Maryland  children,  in  kindergarten  up 
to  grade  3,  are  the  following: 

City  and  county  boards  of  education 
and  the  parent-teachers  associations, 
the  Maryland  Literacy  Council,  various 
chapters  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation £ind  of  the  American  Associa- 
tions of  University  Women,  the  Retired 
Teachers  Association,  the  Baltimore 
Urban  League,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Reading 
Center  is  taking  its  tutor-trainer  work- 
shop to  some  20  States  this  spring  and 
summer.  This  fall,  and  in  1973,  the  cen- 
ter plans  to  service  the  remainder  of 
the  50  States. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  workshop 
instruction.  It  is  provided  as  a  public 
service. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  a 
description  of  the  National  Reading 
Center  volunteer  reading  tutor  program 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  NRC  Volunteer  Reading  Tutor 
Program 

A  primary  conviction  of  the  National 
Reading  Center  (NRC)  Is  that  the  amount 
of  manpower  devoted  to  helping  children 
and  adults  to  acquire  basic  reading  skills 
must  be  Increased.  Since  conventional  av- 
enues and  the  finances  required  do  not  per- 
mit the  increase  necessary  to  resolve  the 
problem,  the  Center  has  launched  a  national 
effort  to  prepare  trained  volunteer  reading 
tutors  to  help  where  they  are  needed  and 
wanted. 

NRC's  Tutor-Training  plan  works  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
statewide  organizations  such  as  the  PTA, 
American  Library  Association,  the  Urban 
League  or  Church  Women  United,  Invite 
the  National  Reading  Center  to  conduct  a 
Trainer  Workshop  In  the  state. 

First,  a  planning  meeting  with  NRC  staff 
is  held  in  the  state.  Sponsoring  organiza- 
tions then  help  assemble  100  Trainers  and 
50  Coord'lnators  from  local  communities. 

Next,  a  two-day  workshop  for  Trainers 
and  Coordinators  is  directed  by  NRC  staff 
In  a  central  location  In  the  state.  Trainers 
are  taught  how  to  use  the  Center's  tutor- 
training  materials.  Coordinators  are  taught 
how  to  recruit  and  organize  the  volunteer 


service,  leaving  Trainers  free  to  concentrate 
on  competent  preparation  of  volunteer  tu- 
tors. 

Each  Trainer  Workshop  can  prepare  100 
trainers  (usually  active  or  retired  teachers) 
from  12  to  15  conununltles  In  a  state. 

The  Trainer  then  returns  to  the  home 
community  and,  during  the  year,  trains  100 
volunteer  reading  tutors.  Accordingly,  up  to 
10,000  volunteer  tutors  can  be  prepared  In 
a  state  during  one  year  to  help  primary  grade 
children  In  the  neighborhood  schools. 

Each  volunteer  tutor  receives  20  hours  of 
training  including  seven  hoxirs  of  practical 
experience  with  chUdren. 

The  National  Reading  Center  charges  no 
fees  at  any  stage  of  this  program.  AU  instruc- 
tion, to  trainers  and  volunteers,  is  without 
charge : 

Trainer  Workshops  have  been  scheduled  in 
the  following  states  this  spring  and  sununer 
1972:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Lou- 
isiana, Maryland,  Nevada,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  Vermont,  Washington  and  Wis- 
consin. 

States  not  served  In  the  present  series  can 
be  served  this  fall  or  in  1973. 

If  you  will  volunteer  to  tutor  children  In 
your  neighborhood  elementary  school,  con- 
tact your  School  Superintendent  or  Principal 
and  ask  if  a  National  Reading  Center  tutor- 
training  course  is,  or  soon  will  be,  scheduled 
in  your  home  community. 

School  officials  can  Inquire  about  the  Vol- 
unteer Reading  Tutor  Program  by  contacting 
National  Reading  Center,  1776  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036;  the 
phone  Is  (202)  833-3300. 

The  NRC  Volunteer  Reading  Tutor  Pro- 
gram can  be  arranged  only  through  Invita- 
tion by  a  State  Department  of  Education, 
In  cooperation  with  other  statewide  sponsor- 
ing organizations.  NRC  training  materials, 
and  services,  cannot  be  provided  except 
through  a  state-level  active  program. 


MOVING  AND  THE  ICC 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  March  19  article  by  Ronald 
Kessler  describes  the  problems  that  many 
people  encounter  in  moving.  Among  these 
problems  are  unreastmably  low  estimates, 
terrible  service,  and  a  lack  of  help  from 
the  ICC. 

Mr.  Kessler  quotes  Michael  Russ,  a 
lawyer  who,  unfortunately,  found  occa- 
sion to  require  the  "services"  off  a  moving 
company: 

The  gaj  who  gets  ripped  off  Is  the  indi- 
vidual who  moves  once  In  his  lifetime,  and 
the  companies  couldn't  care  less  if  he  comes 
back. 

The  ICC  has  not  enforced  what  con- 
sumer-oriented regulations  it  does  have. 
It  has  stifled  competition.  It  has  Ignored  . 
pleas  for  help  from  the  moving  compa- 
nies' customers.  It  has  not  made  esti- 
mates binding.  It  has  shown  no  desire  to 
correct  the  abuses  in  the  moving 
industry. 

And  the  ICC  is  supposed  to  be  a  regu- 
latory agency.  This  agency  is  supposed  to 
be  standing  up  for  the  consumer  against 
industry.  Mr.  President,  earlier,  other 
Senators  and  I  cosponsored  a  bill  to  abol- 
ish the  ICC.  I  hope  that  after  reading  Mr. 
Kessler's  article  more  Senators  will  join 
us  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Kessler's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moving:  Often  a  Nichtmarx 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

For  many  Americans  the  experience  of 
moving  Is  often  a  nightmare. 

This  Is  so  despite  new  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  regulations  designed  to 
cvirb  abuses  by  household  movers.  The  new 
rules  took  effect  In  1970.  Nonetheless  com- 
plaints continued  to  pour  into  the  ICC  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  before — some  350  a 
week  during  the  peak  season.  The  agency 
continues  to  get  more  than  10,000  complaints 
a  year,  ICC  officials  say. 

Moving  Is  of  particular  concern  In  the 
Washington  area,  which  has  one  of  the  larg- 
est population  turnover  rates  in  the  country. 
Nationally,  one  In  five  Americans  moves  each 
year. 

Complaints  filed  with  the  ICC  as  recently 
as  December  relate  Instances  of  late  pickups 
and  deliveries,  underestimates  of  cbsurges, 
and  damaged  goods.  They  are  often  bitter 
and  denounce  movers  as  liars  and  cheaters. 

The  complaints  typically  begin  by  saying 
the  famUy  had  the  •'misfortune"  of  doing 
business  with  a  particular  moving  company 
and  may  end  with  vows  to  sell  or  bum  f  urnl- 
tiire  before  entrusting  It  to  movers  again. 

How  many  customers  feel  this  way  is  not 
Known.  Many,  of  course,  are  satisfied  with 
their  moves,  and  the  American  Movers  Con- 
ference, which  represents  Interstate  movers, 
contends  the  number  of  complaints  Is  small 
in  relation  to  total  moves. 

The  association  says  a  certain  level  of 
complaints  Is  to  be  expected  in  an  industry 
that  serves  the  public,  deals  with  people 
when  they  may  be  under  emotional  stress, 
relies  on  unskilled  labor  and  is  subject  to 
vtirlables  beyond  Its  control,  such  as  weather 
and  mechanical  breakdowns. 

However,  of  those  who  responded  to  an 
ICC  questionnaire  distributed  by  movers  last 
fall,  two  out  of  three  said  they  were  dissatis- 
fied with  their  moves.  Other  ICC  records 
show  that  estimates  of  charges  are  under 
the  actual  bill  by  10  per  cent  or  more  in 
1  out  of  5  moves.  And  a  1968  ICC  study 
found  that  the  promised  delivery  date  is  not 
met  in  3  out  of  10  moves  made  by  individual 
families  (the  rate  is  somewhat  better  for 
moves  paid  for  by  the  military  and  large 
national  companies) . 

Despite  the  American  Movers  Conference 
claim  that  the  problems  are  unavoidable. 
Interviews  with  local  representatives  of  na- 
tional movers  indicate  that  a  common  in- 
dustry practice  of  paying  estimators  or  sales- 
men by  commission  has  the  effect  of  encour- 
aging these  abuses. 

Because  of  the  commissions,  these  repre- 
sentatives say,  it  is  often  to  the  advantage 
of  moving  company  personnel  to  purjxjeely 
imderestimate  charges  or  to  promise  pickup 
dates  that  they  know  cannot  be  met. 

Rather  than  correcting  abiisee,  said  C.  Jack 
Pearce,  a  consumer  lawyer  who  was  formerly 
deputy  general  counsel  to  President  Nixon's 
consumer  adviser,  Virginia  Kn&uer,  ICC  regu- 
lation has  to  a  large  degree  hindered  con- 
Bvimers.  Rules  that  are  beneficial  are  not 
seriously  enforced,  he  said. 

Despite  the  more  than  10,000  annual  com- 
plaints, ICC  records  show  that  fines  for  In- 
fractions were  leveled  against  a  total  of  15 
oompcuilee  last  year.  The  average  fine — many 
against  some  of  the  largest  companies  In  the 
business — ^was  $2,426. 

WUUam  P.  Slbbald  Jr.,  chief  of  the  ICC's 
motor  carrier  section,  said  the  fines  are  set 
by  the  courts,  not  the  IOC.  He  acknowledges 
that  the  ICC  can  suspend  or  bar  a  company 
from  doing  business  but  said  he  doesnt  know 
of  this  ever  happening. 

Cooaplainants  interviewed  said  the  extent 
of  the  satisfaction  they  had  received  from 
the  IOC  was  a  sympathetic  letter  or  advice 
that  they  hire  a  lawyer. 


According  to  the  complaint  of  Paul  F.  Wil- 
liams, a  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
flight  controller,  his  contract  with  a  local 
agent  of  Aero  Mayflower  for  a  move  from 
Woodbridge,  Va.,  to  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  apecl- 
fled  a  pyickup  date  of  last  Oct.  27. 

The  new  ICC  regulations  require  movers 
to  adhere  to  such  dates,  barring  an  act  of 
Ood  such  as  a  snowstomi.  In  which  case  the 
customer  must  be  notifled  of  tlie  delay. 

Williams  recalled  that  prior  to  moving  day 
everything  was  packed,  the  utilities  were 
turned  off,  the  new  owner  of  the  house  had 
been  promised  pKJSsesslon  the  day  after  the 
move,  and  be  was  due  in  his  new  Job  In 
Ave  days.  The  27th  came,  the  family  waited, 
but  no  movers  showed  up,  he  said. 

Williams  called  the  company  at  4:30  pjn. 
and  was  told  a  van  could  not  be  located,  and 
no  new  date  could  be  given.  Williams,  pressed 
to  move  out  before  the  new  owner  moved  In, 
hired  his  own  rental  truck  the  next  day  and 
nu>ved  himself. 

"We  never  heard  a  word  from  Mayflower; 
they  didn't  say  they're  sorry,"  he  said.  "We 
wrote  to  the  ICC,  which  sent  us  a  nice  letter 
saying  we  could  hire  otir  own  lawyer,"  Wil- 
liams said. 

Michael  C.  Russ,  a  lawyer,  charged  in  his 
complaint  that  representatives  of  Majrflower 
purposely  promised  pickup  dates  of  last  June 
24,  25,  or  26  knowing  that  the  dates  could  not 
be  met. 

Russ,  who  moved  from  McLean  to  Atlanta, 
says  he  had  made  intricate  arrangements 
based  on  these  dates  and  called  the  local 
agent  several  times  to  make  sure  there  would 
be  no  hitch;  each  time  he  was  assured  there 
would  be  none,  he  said. 

He  or  his  wife  spent  the  three  days  wait- 
ing In  their  apartment  for  the  movers,  who 
never  came,  he  said.  Russ  said  another  law- 
yer in  his  firm  called  an  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident of  Mayflower  to  complain  and  was 
told  the  company  knew  prior  to  the  middle  of 
the  week  of  June  7  that  it  would  be  "Im- 
possible" to  pick  up  his  goods  before  July  5 — 
10  days  after  the  latest  date  he  had  been 
promised  and  seven  days  after  the  new  ten- 
ants were  to  move  into  the  apartment. 

Russ  finally  hired  another  mover,  he  said 
the  ICC's  response  to  his  complaint  was  that 
such  a  set  of  facts  would  be  a  violation  of  its 
regulations. 

A  Mayflower  spokesman  In  Washington 
said  the  company  relies  on  the  American 
Movers  Conference  to  state  its  position  on 
complaints. 

The  ICC  said  Riiss'  complaint  has  been 
filed  for  possible  use  in  a  future  prosecution. 
A  hundred  or  more  such  complaints  may 
pile  up  before  a  compwiny  is  prosecuted,  the 
ICC  said,  and  then  the  action  Is  usually 
based  on  only  one  or  two  of  them. 

Russ  asserts  the  abuses  continue  because 
the  companies  know  nothing  will  happen  to 
them.  He  said  that  although  he  is  a  lawyer. 
It  would  be  futile  for  him  to  sue. 

"The  guy  who  gets  ripped  off  Is  the  indi- 
vidual who  moves  once  In  his  lifetime,  and 
the  companies  couldn't  care  less  if  he  ct^nes 
back,"  Russ  said. 

ICC  officials  acknowledge  that  because 
nearly  all  the  companies  charge  the  same 
rates,  some  try  to  compete  for  business  by 
giving  unreasonably  low  estimates.  Consum- 
ers who  are  unaware  that  they  will  pay  the 
same  amount  regardless  of  the  company  they 
choose,  tend  to  hire  the  one  with  the  lowest 
estimate,  they  said. 

Timothy  W.  Drescher's  complaint  is  typi- 
cal. Beklns  Moving  &  Storage's  local  agent  es- 
timated his  move  from  Venice,  Calif.,  to  Chi- 
cago. Where  he  is  dean  of  Columbia  College, 
at  $625,  he  said.  The  actual  charge  was  $1,200. 

The  ICC  wrote  to  Drescher  that  Beklns 
must  charge  by  weight  and  cannot  adhere  to 
estimates,  he  said. 

Ken  Jai  said  he  hired  Beklns  for  his  move 
from  Downey,  Calif.,  to  Beaumont,  Tex.,  after 
he  got  estimates  ranging  from  $689  to  $726 


from  Beklns  and  two  other  coirpanles.  The 
actual  charge,  be  said,  was  $926. 

Further,  said  Jai,  the  owner  of  an  oil  re- 
finery service  company,  some  $1,400  in  new 
furniture  was  damaged,  and  the  claim  has 
yet  to  be  pcUd  by  Beklns  some  six  months 
later.  The  ICC  says  it  has  no  Jurisdiction 
over  damage  claims. 

"If  I  ever  move  again,"  he  said,  "I  would 
rather  give  the  furniture  away  or  burn  it.  I 
would  never  hire  a  mover  again." 

Latirence  Kressel,  a  Portland  State  Univer- 
sity professor,  said  the  estimate  he  received 
from  a  local  agent  for  Lyon  Van  Lines  when 
he  moved  from  New  York  City  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  was  off  by  nearly  100  per  cent,  and  he 
said  the  bill  he  was  given  turned  out  to  over- 
state the  weight  of  his  shipment  by  590 
pounds. 

Kressel  believes  the  extra  weight  resvUted 
from  someone  else's  furniture  being  in  the 
truck  at  the  time  his  goods  were  weighed. 

Describing  his  efforts  to  have  the  shipment 
reweighed,  Kressel  said,  "It  was  the  most 
bizarre  thing  I've  ever  been  involved  In.  I  had 
a  run-aroimd  from  the  driver,  who  gave  me 
the  responsibility  of  finding  the  scales.  We 
went  driving  around,  and  he  said  he'd  charge 
me  $8.50  an  hour  for  the  drive  plvis  $20  for 
rewelghlng." 

When  the  goods  were  being  loaded  in  New 
York,  he  said,  the  movers  Insisted  until  he 
protested,  on  dropping  furniture  out  a  second 
floor  window.  His  refrigerator  and  television 
set  wouldn't  work  when  he  got  to  Portland, 
but  Lyon  refused  to  honor  his  claim  on  the 
grovmds  the  damage  was  "Internal,"  he  said. 

They've  got  you  over  a  barrel,"  Kressel  said. 
The  ICC's  response,  he  added,  was  that  there 
was  nothing  it  could  do. 

A  similar  response  was  given  by  the  ICC  to 
Michael  E.  Templeton,  a  retired  executive, 
after  a  grand  piano  arrived  with  a  cracked 
sounding  board  in  his  move  from  Chevy  Chase 
to  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  his  daughter-in-law  said. 
She  said  the  family  was  "so  exhausted"  It 
Anally  gave  up  writing  letters  to  the  ICC  and 
the  mover,  Beklns,  and  got  the  piano  fixed  for 
$150. 

Normally  the  ICC  requires  that  the  full  bill 
for  a  move  be  paid  In  cash  before  the  goods 
are  unloaded.  But  under  the  new  rules.  If 
the  bill  exceeds  the  estimate  by  10  per  cent 
or  more,  the  ICC  allows  families  15  days  to 
pay  the  excess  amount. 

However,  Joseph  V.  Seazzola,  a  podiatry 
student,  said  the  regulation  meant  nothing 
to  his  driver  when  he  moved  last  December 
from  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  to  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio. 

The  complaint  of  his  wife,  Jo  Dina  E.,  says 
the  local  agent  for  Atlas  Van  Lines,  Inc.,  es- 
timated their  move  at  $1,100.  That  was  before 
the  family  sold  half  their  belongings.  Includ- 
ing a  refrigerator,  washer,  dryer,  desk,  sofa, 
table,  three  chests,  and  two  beds,  she  said. 

Nevertheless,  they  were  banded  a  bill  In 
Ohio  of  $1,250.  The  driver  refused  to  unload 
"one  thing"  off  the  truck  until  he  was  paid 
in  full,  she  said.  The  family  did  not  have  the 
extra  money  cuid  went  "out  of  our  minds"  to 
get  It,  she  said.  They  finally  scraped  It  to- 
gether from  neighbors  and  gave  it  to  the 
driver,  she  said. 

"The  ICC  hasnt  done  anything,"  Mrs.  Seaz- 
zola added. 

As  a  further  deterrent  to  such  practices,  the 
new  ICC  rules  require  that  each  over-  and 
under-estlmate  of  10  per  cent  or  more  be  re- 
ported to  the  ICC  with  an  explanation. 

Some  representatives  of  local  agents  say 
that  so  long  as  estimators  are  paid  com- 
missions, they  will  have  an  incentive  to  mis- 
lead customers. 

Local  agents  are  independent  companies 
that  book  moves,  pack  goods,  and  move  them 
out;  the  national  compcmles  supply  the  trans- 
portation and  arrange  for  unloading  of  ship- 
ments at  the  destination. 

While  saying  most  of  the  people  In  the 
business  are  honest,  Richard  R.  Kaiser,  an 


estimator  with  Smith  Transfer  &  Storage  Co., 
a  Mayflower  agent,  said  some  companies  will 
promise  pickup  dates  they  know  they  cannot 
meet. 

Ed  B.  Damall,  an  estimator  with  Victory 
Van  Corp.,  an  Allied  agent,  said  errors  In 
estimates  of  50  per  cenit  and  more  dont  oc- 
cur "except  purposely." 

Such  underestimates  are  a  tactic  that  "some 
salesmen  (estimators)  use  to  get  the  busi- 
ness," said  Robert  T.  Bishop,  an  esrtimator 
with  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Transfer  &  Stor- 
age Co.,  a  North  American  Van  Lines  agent. 

Another  Allied  agent.  Security  Storage  Co. 
of  Washington,  says  it  has  never  paid  com- 
missions. Companies  that  do,  said  James 
Green,  an  estimator  with  the  company,  often 
"undercut  Just  to  get  the  Job." 

The  ICC  said  it  cannot  disclose  how  many 
complaints  it  receives  against  each  company 
because  it  doesn't  break  them  down  this  way. 
In  fact,  said  Slbbald,  the  motor  carrier  chief, 
the  agency  hasn't  counted  the  exact  total 
number  of  complaints  since  shortly  after  It 
put  the  new  regulations  Into  effect. 

The  American  Movers  Conference  and  other 
Industry  groups  vigorously  protested  the 
new  rules  at  the  tUne,  filing  siUt  against 
the  ICC  on  the  grounds  that  some  of  the 
wording  in  the  rules  was  unclear. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Charles  C.  Coon, 
president  of  the  conference,  said  the  group 
actually  favors  the  new  regulations.  "People 
think  that  because  you  go  to  court  you're 
against  it,"  he  said. 

Coon  said  that  some  60  i>er  cent  of  the 
moves  in  the  country  are  made  between  June 
and  September,  creating  a  seasonal  cnish 
that  Is  bound  to  generate  complaints.  While 
some  complaints  are  legitimate,  others  are 
the  fault  of  customers  who  try  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  companies  or  don't  under- 
stand ICC  regulations,  he  said. 

Coon  attributes  many  of  the  complaints  to 
what  he  calls  "fringe  operators"  who  should 
be  put  out  of  business.  These  are  companies 
who  dont  respond  to  customer  complaints, 
knowingly  set  dates  that  cant  be  met,  and 
otherwise  mislead  customers,  he  said. 

Coon  acknowledged,  however,  that  most  of 
the  complaints  are  against  the  large  estab- 
lished campanles,  a  situation  he  contends  Is 
to  be  "expected"  because  these  Arms  handle 
the  largest  number  of  moves. 

Congressional  interest  in  the  problems  of 
families  who  move  has  been  almost  non- 
existent. In  recent  years,  no  more  than  5  to 
10  minutes  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject 
in  oversight  hearings  on  ICC  policies  held 
by  the  surface  transportation  subcommittee 
of  Sen.  Vance  Hartke's  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  legislative  aides  and  )iearlng  rec- 
ords Indicate. 

The  reason,  said  Jonathan  A.  Rowe,  author 
of  the  chapter  on  moving  companies  in  Ralph 
Nader's  study  of  the  ICC,  Is  that  few  people 
are  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  complaints 
because  the  ICC  "sticks  them  in  their  Ale 
cabinets  and  forgets  about  them." 

Rowe  and  other  consumer  advocates  con- 
tend an  administration  bill  introduced  last 
November  to  reduce  ICC  regulation  of  trans- 
portation Industries  would  solve  many  of 
the  problems  by  Increasing  competition. 

Pearce,  the  former  deputy  general  counsel 
to  Mrs.  Knauer,  said  the  Industry  is  po- 
tentially highly  competitive;  little  or  no 
capital  Investment  Is  required  since  almost 
anyone  can  hire  a  truck  and  some  laborers. 

The  problem,  he  said.  Is  that  the  ICC  im- 
poses restrictions  upon  the  formation  of  new 
Interstate  movers  that  have  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  number  of  such  Arms  to  about 
2,600  and  further  limits  their  operating  au- 
thority, making  it  impossible  to  handle  the 
summer  crush  of  business. 

The  agency  allows  the  companies  to  charge 
the  same  rates,  preventing  competition  that 
would  lower  costs  to  consumers,  he  said. 
And  M;  requires  that  bill  be  paid  In  cash 
before  unloading,  severely  limiting  consum- 


ers' chances  of  obtaining  satisfaction  on  tbelr 
complaints. 

ICC  rules  require  that  Interstate  movers 
charge  by  weight  of  shipments.  Estimates, 
therefore,  are  not  binding. 

The  administration  bill  woxild  allow  rate 
competition  below  certain  ceilings,  Pearce 
said,  and  would  permit  more  companies  to 
enter  the  business.  He  said  the  ICC  could 
still  enforce  rules  to  protect  consiuners. 

ICC  Chairman  Oeorge  M.  Stafford  contends 
the  bill  would  lead  to  more  chaos  than  now 
exists.  Coon  of  the  Movers  Conference  says 
it  woud  generate  "cut-throat  competition" 
and  "the  very  abuses  we're  trying  to  get  rid 
of  with  the  new  regulations." 

Contends  Pearce,  "It  would  be  hard  to 
make  the  situation  worse  than  It  Is  now." 


MICHIGAN  COMMISSION  CURBS 
UnLTTY  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Michigan  Public  Service  Commission  re- 
cently issued  a  significant  order  which 
requires  utility  stockholders,  rather  than 
the  customers,  to  pay  costs  of  advertis- 
ing related  to  Detroit  Edison's  rate  case. 

This  order  will  be  of  interest  in  nu- 
merous States  where  utilities  have  bur- 
dened their  customers  with  the  cost  of 
such  advertising,  in  preparation  for  rate 
cases  at  which  the  customers  pay  for  the 
utilities'  experts  but  are  not  themselves 
adequately  represented  or  financed. 

This  imbalance  would  be  redressed  by 
passage  of  S.  607,  the  utility  consumers' 
"facts  and  fund"  bill,  upon  which  hear- 
ings have  been  completed  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, or  tJie  House  companion,  H.R. 
7444,  which  is  before  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Michigan  de- 
cision may  be  of  some  assistance  to  rate 
case  participants  in  other  States  which 
have  not  yet  adopted  this  sensible  and 
fair  approcMJh.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  tiie  Michigan  commission  also  has 
decided  to  investigate  allegations  that 
utility  ads  have  been  "false,  misleading 
and  deceptive." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  March  20  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners  regarding  this 
matter  and  the  opinion  and  order  of  the 
Michigan  commission  in  this  Detroit 
Edison  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Michigan  PSC  Obbebs  Detroit  Edison  Stock- 

HOLOEBS  To  Pat  for  Rate  Case  Advertib- 

INO 

The  Michigan  Public  Service  Commission 
has  directed  the  Detroit  Edison  Company  to 
charge  the  cost  of  advertising  related  to  Its 
current  rate  case  to  its  stockholders. 

At  the  same  time,  the  PSC  announced 
that  it  will  hold  separate  hearings  on  allega- 
tions that  the  utility's  ads  were  "false,  mis- 
leading :\nd  deceptive."  The  Comirdsslon  also 
directed  Detroit  Edison  to  refrain  from  any 
further  advertising  concerning  Its  pending 
application  for  a  $70.1  million  rate  Increase. 

The  order  was  signed  by  Chairman  Willis 
F.  Ward  and  Commissioner  Lenton  G.  Scul- 
thorp.  Commissioner  William  R.  Ralls  Issued 
a  separate  concurring  opinion. 

Three  Interveners  In  Detroit  Edison's  rate 
case — the  State  Attorney  General,  City  of 
Detroit  and  TTAW-Mlchigan  CAP — ^flled  a  mo- 


tion on  December  14  objecting  to  the  utility's 
ads  and  so-called  "lobbying"  activities. 

They  asked  that  hearings  on  the  main  rate 
case  be  adjourned  Indefinitely  on  the 
grounds  the  ads  reduce  public  participation 
In  the  hearings  of  Detroit  Edison's  proposed 
rate  Increase.  They  also  requested  the  utility 
be  directed  to  publish  corrective  advertise- 
ments. 

The  Commission  upheld  Chief  Hearing 
Examiner  Alfred  A.  Sullivan's  decision  to  con- 
tinue hearings  on  the  main  rate  case.  Sul- 
livan ruled  the  ads,  which  cost  approximate- 
ly $25,000,  and  the  alleged  lobbying  activities 
had  not  "precluded  a  fair  and  Impartial 
hearing"  on  the  rate  case. 

The  so-called  lobbying  activities  Involved 
contacts  Detroit  Edison  made  with  munic- 
ipalities in  Its  service  area  to  discuss  pro- 
posed increases  In  street-lighting  rates.  De- 
troit Edison  said  It  made  the  contacts  because 
It  had  been  criticized  In  a  previous  rate  case 
for  failing  to  provide  such  information  to 
municipalities  prior  to  establishing  new  rates. 

Ralls  said  he  agreed  with  Ward  and  Scul- 
thorp  that  "there  is  no  Justification  for  al- 
lowing as  an  operating  expense — to  be  borne 
by  the  ratepayer — the  costs  of  advertising 
to  promote  an  Increase  in  rates." 

"I  firmly  believe  that  neither  Edison  nor 
any  other  utility  involved  In  a  rate  case  be- 
fore this  Commission  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  on  to  its  customers  the  cost  of  advertis- 
ing the  need  to  Increase  their  rates."  Ralls 
said. 

"However,  I  think  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  Edison's  advertisements  were  inac- 
curate should  be  decided  immediately  as  part 
of  the  pending  rate  case  rather  than  being 
made  a  separate  case.  If  the  Commission 
should  And  there  were  in  any  way  Inaccu- 
racies In  the  advertising,  a  corrective  dis- 
closure order  of  the  Commission  to  be  effec- 
tive must  be  Issued  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  rate  case." 

The  Commission  said  It  hopes  the  .hearings 
on  Detroit  Edison's  advertisements  will  en- 
able It  to  develop  rules  and  regulations  or  a 
statement  of  policy  "which  would,  in  the 
future,  hopefully  eliminate  the  occasion  for 
such  controversy"  regarding  rate  case  ad' 
vertising  by  utilities. 

(Case  No.  U-3910) 

Statt  of  Michigan,  Before  the  Michigan 

Public  Service  Commission 

(In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the 
Detroit  Edison  Co.  for  authority  to  amend 
its  rate  schedules  governing  the  supply  of 
electric  energy) 

opinion    or   COMMISSIONER    WILLIAM    R.    KAIXS 
concurring    in    PART 

(Submitted  on  February  21,  1972  regarding 

the  opinion  and  order  Issued  on  the  same 

date) 

I  agree  with  my  fellow  Commissioners  in 
ordering  that  the  costs  Incurred  by  The 
Detroit  Edison  Company  for  advertising  con- 
cerning Its  pending  rate  case  be  disallowed  in 
calculating  its  cost  of  service  in  this  rate 
case.  There  is  no  JustlAcatlon  for  allowing 
as  an  operating  expense — to  be  borne  by  the 
ratepayer — the  costs  of  advertising  to  pro- 
mote an  Increase  in  rates.  I  Armly  believe 
that  neither  Edison  nor  any  other  utility  in- 
volved In  a  rate  case  before  this  Commission 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  on  to  Its  customers 
the  cost  of  advertising  the  need  to  Increase 
their  rates. 

There  are  many  other  important  Issues 
raised  In  this  matter  vhlch  my  fellow  Com- 
missioners agree  must  be  decided  by  the 
Commission  for  guidance  of  parties  in  the  fu- 
ture. However,  I  think  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Edison's  advertisements  were 
inaccurate  should  be  decided  Immediately 
and  as  part  of  the  pending  rate  case  rather 
than  being  made  a  separate  case.  If  the  Com- 
mission should  And  that  there  were  in  any 
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way  Inaccuracies  In  the  advertising,  a  cor- 
rective disclosure  order  of  the  Commission,  to 
be  effective,  must  be  Issued  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  rate  case. 

Edison,  through  its  advertlsments,  has 
spoken  out  directly  on  the  merits  of  Its  rate 
.  application,  a  subject  of  vital  Interest  and 
concern  to  It  and  the  public.  It  contends  that 
It  has  the  right  to  do  so  under  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Certain  Intervenors  have  questioned  both 
the  proprlDty  and  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made  by  Edison  In  Its  advertisements  and 
contend  the  advertisements  have  reduced 
public  participation  In  the  hearings  on  Edi- 
son's proposed  rate  increase. 

One  thing  Is  clear:  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  this  Commission  to  regulate  and  control 
the  rate  proceedings  under  the  mandate  from 
the  Legislature.  "Hils  Commission,  by  the  very 
title  of  the  law  creating  It,  Is  to  "regulate 
and  control  public  utilities  and  other  services 
affected  with  a  public  interest  within  this 
state."  Under  Section  6  of  the  public  service 
act,  the  Commission  Is  "vested  with  complete 
power  and  jurisdiction  ...  to  regulate  all 
rates  .  .  .  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
formation,  operation  or  direction  of  such 
utilities."  (M.C.L.A.  460.6) 

It  Is  the  reei>onslbUlty  of  the  Commission 
to  maintain  meaningful  and  effective  proce- 
dures to  assure  public  participation  In  and 
understanding  of  rate  cases.  This  Commis- 
sion has  encouraged  such  public  participa- 
tion In  and  understanding  of  the  Edison 
rate  case  through  publication  of  a  notice 
announcing  the  utility's  application  for  a 
rate  Increase  In  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation, through  special  public  hearings  In 
DetroH  at  the  start  of  these  rate  proceedings 
and  through  the  placement  of  copies  of  the 
official  transcript  of  these  rate  proceedings 
In  local  public  libraries  In  Edison's  service 
area.  This  Is  In  the  Interest  of  both  the 
shareholders  and  customers  of  this  utility, 
and  could  be  defeated  through  Inaccurate 
advertising. 

Therefore,  any  allegation  that  Edison's  ad- 
vertisements explaining  the  merits  of  Its 
application  were  In  any  way  Inaccurate  should 
be  determined  Immediately  and  as  part  of 
the  rate  case.  If  the  allegations  are  untrue, 
then  we  should  so  tell  the  public.  If  they 
are  not,  then  a  corrective  disclosure  order 
should  be  Issued  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  rate  case  In  order  to  remedy  any  mlslm- 
presslons  of  the  public  from  the  advertising. 
"A  cease  and  desist  order  which  commands 
the  respondent  only  to  'go,  and  sin  no  more' 
simply  allows  every  violator  a  free  bite  at 
the  apple."  85  Harvard  Law  Review  477,  at 
482-63(1971).  In  any  event,  I  hope  the  deci- 
sion in  the  separate  complaint  case  now 
ordered  Is  reached  before  the  rate  case  is 
concluded. 
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(Case  No.  U-3910) 
State  of  Michigan,  Before  the  Michigak 

I^UBLic  Sebvice  Commission 
(In  the   matter  of  the   application   of  the 

Detroit  Edison  Co.  for  authority  to  amend 

Its  rate  schedules  governing  the  supply  of 

electric  energy) 

At  a  session  of  the  Michigan  Public  Service 
Commission  held  at  its  offices  In  the  city  of 
Lansing,  Michigan,  on  the  21st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1972. 

Present:  Hon.  WlllU  P.  Ward,  Chairman; 
Hon.  Lenton   O.   Sculthorp,    Commissioner; 
Hon.  William  R.  Ralls,  Commissioner. 
opinion  and  oroeb 

On  December  14,  1971,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  City  of  Detroit  and  the  TJAW- 
Mlchlgan  CAP  (Movants)  jointly  filed  a 
Motion  Re  Detroit  Edison  Rate  Case  Adver- 
tising and  Lobbying  (Motion),  objecting  to 
certain  advertising  and  so-called  "lobbying" 
activities  by  The  Detroit  Edison  Company 
(Applicant)  concerning  Its  pending  rate 
application  On  December  29,  1971,  pursuant 


to  an  Application  For  Order  To  Serve  Inter- 
rogatories filed  On  December  21,  1971,  by 
Movants,  this  Commission  Issued  Its  Order  for 
Interrogatories  and  Notice  of  Hearing,  sched- 
uling a  hearing  on  the  Motion  for  January 
10,  1972.  On  December  17,  1971,  Movants 
filed  their  Brief  in  Support  of  Motion  Re 
Detroit  Edison  Rate  Case  Advertising  and 
Lobbying  and  on  January  7,  1972,  Movants 
filed  a  Supplemental  Brief  in  Support  of 
Corrective  Advertising.  Also  on  January  7, 
1972,  Applicant  filed  Its  Answers,  Objections 
and  Responses  to  Interrogatories  to  The 
Detroit  Edison  Company  together  with  a 
Motion  for  Hearing  of  Objections  to  Inter- 
rogatories. On  January  10,  1972,  Applicant 
flled  Answer  to  Motion  Re  Advertising  and 
Lobbying  and  Brief  In  Opposition  to  Motion 
for  Continuance  of  Proceedings. 

Hearing  was  held  on  the  Motion  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1972,  before  Chief  Hearings  Examiner 
Alfred  A.  Sullivan  and  Chairman  Willis  F. 
Ward.  At  that  time.  Applicant's  objection  to 
Interrogatory  No.  6  was  sustained  as  was  a 
portion  of  Interrogatory  No.  8.  Further 
answer  was  ordered  on  Interrogatory  No.  19, 
and  the  objection  to  Interrogatory  No.  23  was 
sustained.  It  was  agreed  between  the  parties 
that  fvirther  answers  to  the  Interrogatories 
would  be  made  by  Applicant  in  several  In- 
stances where  there  existed  misunderstand- 
ing either  as  to  the  Interrogatory  or  the 
answer  thereto. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearing  held  January 
10,  1972.  Applicant  filed  Supplemental  An- 
swers and  Responses  to  Interrogatories  on 
January  12,  1972;  Second  Supplemental  An- 
swers and  Responses  to  Interrogatories  on 
January  14,  1972;  and  Third  Supplemental 
Answers  and  Responses  to  Interrogatories  on 
January  17,  1972.  Also  on  January  17,  1972, 
the  City  of  Groese  Pointe  Park  filed  its  Brief 
In  Support  of  Motion  Re  Detroit  Edison  Rate 
Case  Advertising  and  Lobbying. 

On  January  10,  1972,  and  on  at  least  three 
subsequent  dates,  counsel  for  Movants  and 
Applicant,  and  their  consxiltants,  have  met 
In  an  attempt  to  settle  the  matters  raised 
by  the  Motion  by  negotiation  and  settlement. 
At  one  time,  counsel  for  one  of  the  Movants 
stated,  on  the  record,  that  he  was  optimistic 
regarding  the  resolution  of  most  of  the  ad- 
vertising issues  (T  1848).  However,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  most  recent  conference,  which 
the  Commission  believes  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1972,  It  appears  that  the  parties  are 
not  now  as  close  to  an  amicable  resolution 
of  the  issues  as  they  apparently  once  were. 
These  conferences,  some  held  with,  and  some 
without,  the  participation  of  the  Chief  Hear- 
ings Examiner,  have  proceeded  during  the 
conduct  of  the  hearings  on  the  application 
of  Applicant  for  authority  to  amend  Its  rate 
schedules  governing  the  supply  of  electric 
energy  and  without  delaying  those  hearings, 
the  Chief  Hearings  Examiner  having  denied 
motions  for  continuances  of  the  rate  hear- 
ings as  requested  In  paragraph  "O"  of  the 
"Relief  Requested"  section  of  Movants'  Mo- 
tion (T  2121,  2210). 

With  respect  to  the  motions  for  continu- 
ances or  adjournments,  the  main  thrust  of 
Movants'  argument  is  that  the  advertising 
and  lobbying  activities  deprive  the  ratepayer 
of  a  fair  hearing. 

Movants'  further  claim  that  to  continue 
the  hearings  in  the  rate  case  would  be  a 
denial  of  due  process,  citing  Certain-teed 
Products  Corp  v  Paris  Township  (1958),  351 
Mich  434,  at  page  14  of  Movants'  Brief.  That 
case  Involved  the  decision  by  an  adminis- 
trative body  ".  .  .  luider  the  Impact  of  a 
completely  conunltted  audience  re-action 
.  .  ."  In  the  present  case,  the  record  dis- 
closes that,  both  at  the  hearings  held  In 
Detroit  and  at  those  held  in  Lansing,  the 
audience,  measured  by  those  making  pubUc 
statements,  has  been  heavily  opposed  to  the 
rate  Increase  sought.  Of  those  making  state- 
ments for  the  record,  only  one  person  fully 
supported  Applicant's  request  for  revenue 
relief  and  even  that  witness  was  critical  of 


some  aspects  of  Applicant's  operations.  One 
or  two  letters  have  been  placed  in  the  file 
supporting  Applicant  in  contrast  to  the  many 
letters  and  appearances  In  opposition.  The 
record  discloses  the  occurrence  of  no  out- 
bursts, protests  or  activities  that  could  be 
said  to  have  Improperly  Influenced  either 
the  Commission  or  Its  Chief  Hearings  Ex- 
aminer. 

Applicant  has  conceded  on  the  record  of 
the  rate  case  that  the  advertUing  expenses 
objected  to  should  not  be  charged  to  the  rate- 
payers. A  witness  for  the  Commission  Staff 
has  made  an  adjustment  to  eliminate  922,000 
of  advertising  expense  Involved  in  the  May 
1971,  ad  (T  1957,  Exhibit  S-21).  It  appears 
from  Applicant's  answer  to  Interrogatory  No. 
14  that  this  adjustment  for  the  test  year 
should  be  approximately  $25,700.  Whatever 
the  correct  figure,  there  appears  to  be  no 
issue  regarding  the  treatment  of  these  ex- 
penses in  the  rate  case. 

Movants  further  objected  to  Applicant's 
conference  vrith  security  analysts  from  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  and  the  inclusion  in 
cost-of -service  accounts  of  the  expenses  con- 
nected therewith  which  were  shown  to  be 
82.321.77,  In  accordance  with  answer  to  In- 
terrogatory No.  15.  Inasmuch  as  these  ex- 
penses occurred  outside  the  test  year,  no  ad- 
justment Is  necessary  in  the  rate  case. 

Movants  further  objected  to  Applicant's 
activities  In  contacting  municipalities  and 
public  officials  and  characterized  the  expenses 
of  such  contacts  as  lobbying  expense.  Supple- 
mental Response  to  Interrogatory  No.  19  esti- 
mated this  expense  at  $2,560  but  It  is  claimed 
by  Applicant  that  the  contacts  in  many  cases 
covered  other  subjects  beside  the  rate  case. 
In  any  event,  the  estimated  expense  is  rather 
small,  and  it  certainly  appears  that  such  con- 
tacts with  municipalities  did  not  deter  mu- 
nicipalitiee    from    objecting   to    Applicant's 
case,  especially  as  to  the  municipal  street- 
lighting  rates,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of 
the  Intervenors  In  the  rate  case,  which  now 
total  approximately  40,  are  cities,  townships 
or  vUlages  opposing  what  they  believe  to  be 
excessive  proposed  Increases  In  street-light- 
ing rates.  Applicant  has  contended  that  it 
made  contact  with  each  municipality  and 
supplied  rate-case  Information  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  was  subjected  to  criticism  In  a 
prior  case  for  falling  to  provide  all  such  in- 
formation prior  to  the  setting  of  the  new 
rates.  Without  determining  the  propriety  of 
Applicant's  contacts  with  the  municipalities, 
it  seems  abundantly  clear  on  the  record  that 
the  Intervenors  opposing  Increased  street- 
lighting  rates  are  fuUy  represented.  There- 
fore, these  alleged  lobbying  activities  do  not 
Justify  a  continuance  or  adjournment  of  the 
rate-case  hearings,  nor  can  such  activities  be 
said  to  have  precluded  a  fair  and  Impartial 
hearing. 

Count  n  of  the  Motion  refers  to  the  Can- 
ons of  Professional  Ethics  published  by  the 
Supremo  Court  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  If 
there  has  been  violation  of  the  cited  canon, 
that  Is  a  matter  for  the  State  Bar  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  not 
this  Commission.  If  the  canons  apply  to  at- 
torneys and  clients  alike,  such  expanded  ap- 
llcatlon  must  be  made  clear  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Movants  also  seek  to  have  the  Commission 
order  Applicant  to  cease  and  desist  from 
further  advertising  and  also  to  publish  cor- 
rective advertisements. 

There  are  many  Issues  raised  by  Movants' 
Motion  and  Applicant's  Answer  thereto 
which  should  be  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Among  these  issues  are  the  following: 

1.  May  an  applicant  In  a  rate  case  pending 
before  this  Commission  publish  or  advertise 
Its  p>06ltlon  at  ratepayers'  expense? 

2.  If  not,  may  It  do  so  at  its  shareholders' 
e:g>en8e? 

3.  To  what  extent  are  the  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech  and  the  free  press  Im- 
paired by  any  regulations  or  restraints  that 
might  be  imposed  by  the  Commission  upon 


such  an  applicant  and  whether,  in  fact,  such 
rights  are  impaired? 

4.  Should  the  Commission  establish  de- 
tailed regulations  regarding  the  accounting 
treatment  and  maintenance  of  records  re- 
garding expenses  Incurred  by  an  applicant  in 
late-case  advertising,  conferences  with  se- 
curity analysts  and  contacts  with  municipal 
and  other  public  officials  as  referred  to  In 
Movants'  Motion? 

5.  May  the  Oommission  order  the  payment 
of  fees,  expenses  and  costs  incurred  by 
Movants?         • 

6.  Were  the  advertisements  complained  of 
In  Movants'  Motion  false,  misleading  and/or 
deceptive  In  the  representations  made  there- 
in to  the  public? 

7.  Is  corrective  advertising  an  appropriate 
and  proper  remedy  for  this  Oommission  to 
order? 

Since  the  Issues  cited  above  have  not  been 
heretofore  decided  by  this  Commission  kdA 
these  Issues  are  appn^rlate  for  consideration 
by  the  Commission,  it  appecurs  that  the  ap- 
propriate proceeding  would  be  to  treat  the 
Motion  as  a  formal  complaint  under  Rule  22 
of  the  Commission's  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure  and  to  assign  to  that  complaint 
a  docket  number  separate  from  Applicant's 
rate  case.  This  practice  was  followed  in  the 
recent  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company 
case  Involving  a  similar  motion,  which  case, 
as  separately  docketed  under  Case  No. 
U-3986,  was  finally  resolved  by  stipulation 
and  corrective  advertising. 

Movants  have  submitted  an  extensive  Brief 
as  well  as  a  Supplemental  Brief  In  support  of 
their  Motion,  and  Applicant  has  flled  a  brief 
In  opposition  thereto.  Part  ni  of  Movants' 
Brief  recognizes  that  a  continuance  is  with- 
in the  discretion  of  the  Commission  and/or 
Its  Examiners. 

Earlier  continuances  In  this  rate  case  were 
granted  by  the  Chief  Hearings  Examiner 
over  strenuous  objections  by  Applicant,  and 
at  that  time  the  Chief  Hearings  Examiner, 
as  is  disclosed  by  the  record,  made  very 
explicit  statements  that  further  continuances 
would  be  granted  only  upon  the  strongest 
showing.  In  accordance  with  Michigan  Gen- 
eral Court  Rule  603.1,  which  establishes  a 
policy  encouraging  the  diligent  preparation 
and  trial  of  contested  matters.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  appropriate  procedure 
to  continue  the  orderly  and  timely  hearing 
of  Applicant's  rate  case  without  delaying 
that  case  by  the  Issues  raised  In  the  Movants' 
Motion.  Since  neither  the  Chief  Hearings 
Examiner,  nor  the  Oocnmlsslon,  have  been, 
nor  should  be.  Influenced  by  the  advertising 
and  other  activities  complained  of,  the  hear- 
ing on  the  rate  case  can  continue  in  an 
Impartial  atmosphere  to  decision  on  the  evi- 
dence in  the  record.  At  the  same  time,  full 
opportunity  for  consideration  of  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  Movants'  Motion  is  given  by 
considering  those  Issues  separately.  Out  of 
those  separate  proceedings  may  come  Com- 
mission rules  and  regulations  and/or  a  state- 
ment of  policy  by  the  Commission  which 
would,  in  the  future,  hopefully  eliminate  the 
occasion  for  such  controversy. 

The  Commission  has  reviewed  the  evidence 
submitted  In  this  case  to  date,  has  read  the 
record  thereof,  and  has  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  all  the  Issues  Involved  in  this 
order. 

The  Commission  finds  that: 

a.  Jurisdiction  is  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  1,  2,  6,  7  and  8  of  106  PA 
1909,  as  amended  (MCLA  460.551  et  seq.) ;  300 
PA  1909,  as  amended  (MCLA  462.2  et  seq.); 
3  PA  1939,  as  amended  (MCLA  406.1  et  seq.) ; 
Sections  3  and  4  of  419  PA  1919,  as  amended 
(MCLA  460.5  et  seq.);  Chapter  4  of  306  PA 
1969,  as  amended  (MCLA  24.201  et  seq.) ;  and 
the  Commission's  Rules  of  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, 1954  Administrative  Code,  Supple- 
ment No.  54,  R  460.11,  et  seq. 

b.  The  action  of  this  Commission's  Chief 
Hearings  Examiner  in  denying  Movants'  mo- 


tions for  continuance  in  the  rate  case  were  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  Examiner's  discretion. 

c.  The  expenses  of  Applicant  during  the 
test  year  involved  in  the  advertising  in  ques- 
tion shovild  be  eliminated  from  the  cost  of 
service  In  the  rate  case. 

d.  The  expenses  of  Api^lcant  during  the 
test  year  involved  in  contacting  municipali- 
ties and  public  officials  should  not  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  cost  of  service,  pending  a 
hearing  on  the  Movants'  Motion  as  a  separate 
complaint. 

e.  Applloanit  should  be  restrained  from  any 
further  advertising  in  regard  to  the  rate  case, 
pending  the  decision  on  the  Motion  as  a 
separate  complaint  and  the  rate  case. 

f.  A  decision  should  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  seven  Issues  raised  In  this 
matter  as  set  forth  previously  in  this  order. 

g.  It  is  m  the  public  Interest  that  the  Com- 
mission decide  the  Issues  herein  involved, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  Issues  involved 
In  the  rate  case. 

h.  The  advertisements,  of  which  complaint 
Is  made  In  Movants'  Motion,  have  not  af- 
fected or  tainted  the  atmosphere  of  the  rate 
case,  and  the  hearings  on  the  rate  case  can 
continue  In  an  Impartial  atmosphere  to  deci- 
sion on  the  evidence  In  the  record. 

1.  Neither  this  Commission,  nor  Its  Chief- 
Hearings  Examiner,  have  been  prejudicially 
affected  by  the  advertising  In  question. 

Therefore,  It  Is  ordered: 

A.  The  Detroit  Edison  Company  shall  cease 
and  desist  from  any  further  advertising  re- 
lated to,  or  concerning,  the  presently  pend- 
ing rate  case  until  after  the  Commission  has 
issued  Its  final  order  In  that  case. 

B.  The  expenses  of  The  Detroit  Edison 
Company  for  the  advertising  related  to,  or 
concerning,  the  presently  pending  rate  case 
shall  be  eliminated,  by  appropriate  adjust- 
ment, from  the  test-year  expenses  used  in 
calculating  cost  of  service. 

C.  The  Motion  Re  Detroit  Edison  Rate  Case 
Advertising  and  Lobbying  filed  December  14, 
1971,  in  Case  No.  U-3910,  together  with  aU 
supplementary  pleadings  and  materials  re- 
lating thereto,  shall  be  removed  from  the 
file  in  Case  No.  U-3910  and  entered  in  a  sep- 
arately numbered  docket  file  as  a  formal  com- 
plaint under  RvUe  22  of  this  Commission's 
Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure. 

D.  The  Answer  of  Applicant  to  Motion  Re 
Advertising  and  Lobbying  filed  by  The  De- 
troit Edison  Company  on  January  10,  1972, 
shall  be  considered  as  an  answer  to  the  for- 
mal complaint  according  to  the  Commission's 
Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure  and  the  Is- 
sues shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
Joined. 

E.  Notice  of  Hearing  on  the  formal  com- 
plaint shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  setting  a  time  for  hearing  as 
soon  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  state  of 
the  Commission's  calendar. 

The  Commission  specifically  reserves  Juris- 
diction of  the  matters  herein  contained  and 
the  authority  to  Issue  such  further  order  or 
orders  as  the  facts  and  circumstances  may 
require. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE  RESOLUTION 
ON  GUN  LAWS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
105th  annu&l  session  of  the  National 
Grsmge  held  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on 
November  8-16, 1971,  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  as  the  basis  for  Na- 
tional Grange  policy  for  1972  by  the  dele- 
gate body  of  the  National  Grange.  These 
were  on  various  subjects,  a  great  num- 
ber of  which  are  of  significant  impor- 
tance and  general  interest.  One  in  partic- 
ultur  is  of  particular  concern  to  a  large 
number  of  people  across  the  coimtlr. 
This  was  the  Grange  resolution  on  gun 


laws.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution 

It  is  hereby  resolved,  that  the  National 
Grange  oppose  legislation  that  prohibits  or 
restricts  ownership  of  weapons  as  guaranteed 
by  the  second  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  go  on  record 
as  opposing  laws  which  restrict,  in  any  way, 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  own  a  gun,  buy  am- 
munition for  It  and  use  It  to  defend  hlmseU 
and  his  home. 


THE  POLITICAL  POWER  OP 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
26,  1972,  Morton  Mintz,  noted  investiga- 
tive reporter  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
coauthor  of  the  best  seller  "America, 
Inc.,"  appeared  on  the  television  show 
"Comment."  He  discussed  the  problem  of 
corporate  power  which  finally  is  becom- 
ing a  subject  of  political  debate  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Mintz  put  his  finger  on  the  real  is- 
sue behind  the  ITT  scandal  and  others 
that  resemble  it.  That  issue  is  the  power 
of  corporations  to  receive  more  favorable 
treatment  imder  the  law  than  ordinary 
people.  With  their  money  and  influence 
they  are  able  to  corrupt  our  political  and 
judicial  system.  If  an  ordinary  citlzai 
breaks  a  law,  he  is  thrown  in  Jail.  If  the 
giant  auto  companies  conspire — as  theor 
admit  they  did — to  suppress  antipollu- 
tion devices  and  thus  to  poison  our  air, 
the  executives  who  made  these  immoral 
and  unlawful  decisions  are  not  punished. 
The  Government  only  makes  them 
promise  not  to  break  the  law  sigain. 

We  must  be  fair  about  this  issue.  As 
Mr.  Mintz  points  out,. ITT  is  not  unique 
nor  is  this  administration.  The  power  of 
big  business  intimidates  all  administra- 
tions. Democratic  or  Republican.  But  this 
has  to  st(H)  if  we  wish  to  ask  people  to 
believe  in  the  fairness  and  impartiality 
of  our  laws. 

It  is  time  for  the  country  to  begin  to 
address  itself  to  the  vital  issues  involved 
in  the  political  and  economic  power  of 
giant  corporations.  In  early  1972  Senator 
Hart's  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  held 
hearings  on  these  issues.  Press  attention 
was  minimal  although  his  hearings  will 
probably  have  more  impact  on  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  this  country  than  almost 
anything  else  Congress  does. 

If  nothing  else,  I  hope  that  the  ITT 
scandal  will  cause  the  country  to  imder- , 
stand  the  extremely  important  work 
which  Senator  Hart  is  attempting.  I  hope 
that  he  can  receive  full  support  in  both 
the  Congress  and  among  the  public  as 
his  hearings  resume.  Certainly  no  one 
more  fair  and  thoughtful  could  be  chosen 
to  carry  out  these  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Mr.  Minte  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
MoBTON  Mintz  Statement  on  "Comment" 

The  late  George  Orwell  told  us,  in  "Animal 
Farm,"  that  all  animals  are  equal,  but  that 
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some  animals  are  more  equal  than  others. 
The  International  Telephone  and  Telegn^h 
case  tells  us  that  all  persons  are  equal,  but 
that  corporate  persons  are  more  equal  than 
human  persons. 

If  you  visit  the  White  House  you  do  so  as  a 
to\irlst.  You  see  the  Blue  Room  and  the 
Oreen  Room.  If  you  are  Harold  Geneen,  pres- 
ident of  ITT,  you  go  to  the  White  House  to 
see  Peter  Flanlgan,  a  top  aide  to  Mr.  Nixon; 
and  while  you  are  in  town,  you  see  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce  and  Treasviry  and  the 
Attorney  General.  And  what  you  talk  about 
Is  not  the  antiques  but  anti-trust  matters  af- 
fecting ITT. 

Harold  Geneen  comes  to  Washington  as 
the  sovereign  of  a  private  government— one 
of  many  that  often  seem  to  rule  the  public 
government.  His  company  In  1970,  took  In 
almost  $7  billion  and  had  more  than  390,000 
employees  around  the  world.  It  owned  at 
least  half  the  stock  in  330  corporations  that 
had  700  subsidiaries  of  their  own — and  had 
the  power  to  make  or  withhold  political  con- 
tributions and  other  favors  commensurate 
with  Its  size. 

ITT  Isnt  unique,  and  neither  Is  this  Ad- 
ministration. A  Democratic  Justice  Depart- 
ment, almost  ten  years  ago,  started  an  In- 
vestigation of  antl-comijetitlve  practices  by 
the  huge  Colonial  Pipeline  Company;  today 
a  Republican  Justice  Department  claims  to 
be  continuing  the  same  investigation — and 
can't  predict  when.  If  ever.  It  will  end. 

The  department  filed  an  anti-monopoly 
siilt  against  IBM.  Three  years  have  gone  by, 
but  the  suit  seems  to  have  gone  nowhere. 
IBM's  Arthur  Watson,  who  gave  the  Repub- 
licans $49,000  In  1968,  has  gone  to  France,  as 
our  Ambassador. 

The  department  sued  the  auto  Industry  for 
conspiring  to  suppress  the  development  and 
Installation  of  pollution  controls.  We'll  never 
do  that  In  the  future,  the  industry  prom- 
ised— and  it  got  off.  Would  you  get  off  if 
you  had  been  caught  conspiring  to  poison  the 
air? 

In  the  coal  mines,  accidents,  many  of  them 
preventable,  have  killed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men.  To  enforce  mine-safety  stand- 
ards this  Administration  saw  fit  to  pick  a 
GOP  fundraiser  and  former  lobbyist  for  the 
Iowa  Association  of  Coin-Operated  Laun- 
dries. Why?  Ask  the  coal  companies. 

Richard  McLaren,  the  antitrust  chief  until 
last  month,  once  told  a  Senate  committee 
that  a  bill  to  permit  price-fixing  and  profit- 
pooling  by  Jointly  operated  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  In  22  cities  would  en- 
trench "absolute  monopoly."  The  head  of  a 
newspaper  chain  then  visited  the  President, 
after  which  Mr.  Nixon  endorsed  the  bill, 
repudiating  Mr.  McLaren. 

It  may  strike  you  as  odd,  or  worse,  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  you  and  a  corporation  as 
large  as  ITT  are  each  a  "person."  This  notion 
took  hold  after  the  Civil  War  when  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  ratified.  Its  pxir- 
pose  was  to  give  the  newly  freed  slaves  the 
same  protections  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty afforded  whites.  The  amendment  speaks 
of  "persons  bom  or  naturallfced  in  the 
United  States."  It  says  no  state  shall  "deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law."  Incredibly,  a  busi- 
ness-oriented Supreme  Court  began  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  distort  the  amendment  to  de- 
clare that  corporations  are  "persons,"  so  as 
to  remove  them  from  regtUation  by  the 
states.  This  mocks  the  aspiration  of  "Equal 
Justice  Under  Law."  The  law  can  Inflict 
capital  punishment  on  a  human  person  who 
has  a  life  to  loee;  it  can  infltlct  only  punish- 
ment of  capital  on  a  corporation  that  Is  not 
flesh  or  blood. 

You  may  recall  the  oil  well  blowout  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  In  California  In 
1969.  The  District  Attorney  charged  four 
giant  oil  companies  with  criminal  pollution. 
Last   January   each   pleaded   guilty   to  one 


cotmt.  A  Judge  dismissed  the  remaining  342 
counts,  said  the  companies  had  "suffered 
^ufliciently"  because  they  had  paid  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  damages,  and  fined 
each  corporation  (600.  At  about  the  same 
tame  in  Ohio  five  men  who  had  been  con- 
4ned  for  a  total  of  153  years  In  a  state  hos- 
pital for  the  criminally  Insane  came  before 
another  Judge.  He  released  them  after  find- 
ing they  had  never  been  convicted  of  a  crime, 
and  their  psychiatrists  foimd  them  sane. 

It  is  less  than  "sane"  to  say  that  a  corpo- 
ration is  a  "person,"  because  It  makes  most 
all  of  us — men  and  women,  black  and  white, 
poor  and  middle-class — second-class  citizens. 
"All  men  are  created  equal,"  the  Founding 
Fathers  said.  No  man  or  woman  Is  created 
equal  to  ITT. 

The  human  beings  with  real  problems, 
Senator  Philip  Hart  once  said,  haven't  the 
money  to  get  to  the  airport,  let  alone  to 
Washington.  Even  if  they  could  get  here, 
they  probably  couldn't  get  to  see  the  men 
at  the  centers  of  power.  The  Senator  was 
not  talking  about  Harold  Geneen  of  ITT. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CATHEDRAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
spires  of  the  Washington  Cathedral,  ris- 
ing on  Mount  St.  Alban  over  this 
Capital  City,  are  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us.  The  gothic  beauty  of  this  church, 
under  construction  for  65  years,  is  a 
monument  to  the  foresight  of  those  who 
planned  it. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  dean  of 
the  cathedral,  the  Very  Reverend  Francis 
B.  Sayre,  and  the  superintending  archi- 
tect, James  B.  Gtodwin,  a  program  is  im- 
derway  to  complete  the  nave  and  narthex 
of  this  massive  project  in  time  for  the 
Nation's  bicentennial  celebration  in  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  not- 
ing the  appointment  of  Mr.  Godwin  to 
the  post  of  superintending  architect  and 
the  significance  of  the  construction  of 
this  20th-century  cathedral. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Washington  Cathedral 
Officially  known  as  The  Cathedral  Church 
of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  and  the  sixth 
largest  church  in  the  world,  has  a  new  Super- 
intending Architect.  He  is  James  B.  Godwin, 
who  was  born  and  raised  in  Columbus, 
Georgia,  has  designed  a  niunber  of  churches 
and  chapels  in  the  Gothic  style  and  looks 
and  talks  as  we  imagine  a  medieval  stone 
mason  might  have.  Mr.  Godwin  has  been 
busy  since  last  December  preparing  the  final 
working  drawings  for  the  Cathedral,  which 
has  been  under  construction  since  1907,  so 
that  any  competent  architect,  expert  In 
Gothic  or  not,  can  supervise  its  completion. 
Mr.  Godwin  Is  the  fourth  architect  on  the 
Job.  The  Initial  plans  were  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
George  F.  Bodley,  the  foremost  exponent  of 
English  Gothic  in  modern  times.  He  died 
before  construction  began  and  Henry 
Vaughan  of  Boston  took  over.  World  War  I 
interrupted  the  work  which,  since  1921,  was 
continued  by  Philip  H.  Prohman.  Still  the 
Cathedral  Architect  In  title,  Mr.  Frohman, 
who  U  now  85,  had  to  relinquish  his  daily 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Godwin  is  Heaven-bent  to  complete  the 
Interior  of  the  Cathedral,  that  Is  the  entire 
nave  and  narthex  complex,  in  time  for  the 
nation's  bicentennial  celebration  In  1976. 
The  west  portal  with  its  two  flanking  towers, 
that  will  resemble  Canterbury  Cathedral  in 
England,  are  to  bring  the  building  to  com- 


pletion In  12  years.  Like  his  predecessors, 
Godwin  will  make  the  building  faithfiUly 
Gothic,  not  just  in  appearance  but  also  In 
its  method  of  stone  construction,  making 
concessions  to  modem  concrete  and  steel  only 
to  assure  greater  permanence  and  fire  resist- 
ance. Like  the  Cathedral's  Dean,  the  Very 
Rev.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  he  sees  Gothic  archl- 
tecture  not  as  an  anachronism  but  as  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. "If  we  had  gone  'modem'  when  we 
started  this  building  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tiu-y,"  the  Dean  said  recently,  "it  would  look 
pretty  antique  now,  don't  you  think?"  We 
are  afraid  he  has  a  point.  And  he  is  right, 
too,  when  he  points  out  that  the  Washington 
Cathedral,  whose  central  tower,  atop  Mount 
St.  Alban,  rises  even  above  the  Washington 
Monument,  has  long  since  become  a  magnet 
"even  for  the  long-haired  kids  who  come 
simply  becaue  It  is  so  beautiful  and  because 
it  says  something  that  they  are  feeling  deep 
down  Inside  them  today." 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  foreign  trade  and  investment  promises 
to  generate  one  of  the  most  heated  con- 
troversies of  the  current  Congress.  In  the 
face  of  a  massive  payments  deficit  and 
the  first  merchandise  deficit  since  1893, 
it  is  perfectly  xmderstandable  that  the 
economic  policies  which  contributed  to 
this  situation  should  be  questioned.  This 
reaction  is  even  more  comprehensible 
when  we  also  scan  the  sorry  statistics 
which  only  recently  showed  massive  un- 
employment, near  stagnant  economic 
growth  and  infiation. 

Our  Nation  has  compiled  a  dlsmasring 
record  since  those  years  In  the  mld- 
1960's,  when  we  earned  enormous  trade 
surpluses  and  possessed  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding economy.  One  byproduct  of  this 
deterioration  of  our  economy  has  been  a 
massive  attack  on  the  American  multi- 
national corporation.  Recently  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  to  restrict  seri- 
ously the  ability  of  these  corporations  to 
compete  effectively  abroad. 

S.  2592,  the  so-called  Burke-Hartke 
bill,  while  seemingly  logical  in  its  at- 
tempts to  protect  domestic  American 
producers,  jobs,  and  markets,  would 
actually  aggravate  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  Moreover,  by  restricting 
competition.  It  would  make  the  American 
economy  even  less  efficient  and  competi- 
tive than  it  is  now.  The  cost  of  these 
restrictions  would  be  borne  by  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  who  would  be  paying  more 
for  a  limited  selection  of  goods.  The  fal- 
Iswjies  of  the  arguments  underljing  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill  are  exposed  well  in  an 
article  by  former  Gov.  Orville  Freeman 
that  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  March  5,  1972. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Feeeman  Terms  Arguments  Not  True 

(By  Orville  L.  Freeman) 
Does  foreign  investment  by  American  com- 
panies    threaten     the     Jobs     of     American 
workers? 

There  is  an  undeniable  appeal  to  the  argu- 
ment that  If  United  States  bvislness  would 
only  keep  Its  money  at  home  Instead  of 
spending  It  to  build  factories  In  other  coun- 
tries, new  Jobs  would  be  created  for  American 


workers  and  most  of  our  economic  problems 
would  be  solved. 

That  was  a  key  argument  In  Senator 
Hartke's  article  (Feb.  27)  in  support  of  the 
bill  he  has  sponsored  with  Representative 
Burke  to  limit  United  States  business  invest- 
ment abroad,  control  the  export  of  American 
technology,  and  place  quotas  on  Imports 
from  America's  world  trading  partners. 

The  rallying  cry  of  those  supporting  the 
Senator's  position  is  that  "foreign  investment 
exports  Jobs." 

The  trouble  with  this  argument  Is  that, 
while  It  may  soimd  logical.  It  simply  Is  not 
true.  It  Is  an  emotional  catch-phrase  whose 
validity  has  never  been  established  by  any 
serious  research  or  study.  Most  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  to  promote  other  aspects  of 
the  bill  are  equaUy  lacking  in  hard  facts. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  large  body  of 
evidence  available  which  clearly  Indicates 
that  foreign  investment  actually  creates  Jobs 
at  home  and  has  other  strengthening  effects 
on  the  United  States  economy. 

A  number  of  objective  studies  to  determine 
the  domestic  effects  of  overseas  Investment 
have  recently  been  made  public.  The  most 
exhaustive  of  these  was  conducted  by  Busi- 
ness International,  an  Independent  research 
and  bvislness  advisory  organization,  whose 
study  covered  detailed  Interviews  with  86 
multinational  American  firms  with  annual 
sales  of  (85-billlon.  The  study  proves  rather 
conclusively  that  the  more  money  a  company 
Invests  overseas,  the  greater  Its  domestic  rate 
of  growth  In  exports  and  employment. 

In  one  aspect  of  our  study,  we  grouped  all 
the  companies  into  four  categories  according 
to  their  level  of  foreign  Investment  (related 
to  United  States  Investment) — the  first  cate- 
gory very  high,  the  last  very  low.  To  eliminate 
bias,  a  company's  size  was  not  a  factor  In 
making  the  groupings.  The  study  shows  that 
companies  In  the  top  group  bad  by  far  the 
largest  Increases  in  exports  In  the  period 
covered,  the  1960-70  decade.  Specifically, 
these  firms  had  1960  exports  of  (777-million, 
and  1970  exports  of  $2.84-bilUon,  an  increase 
of  266  per  cent.  Companies  In  the  lowest 
group  Increased  their  exports  by  only  161  per 
cent.  The  Intermediate  categories  showed 
Intermediate  growth  percentages. 

The  study  also  shows  that  the  rate  of  em- 
ployment growth  In  the  United  States  by 
large  investors  In  overseas  faculties  was  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

To  say,  as  Senator  Hartke  does,  that  for- 
eign investment  (I.e.,  foirelgn  mfinufaoturlng 
plants)  export  jobs  la  to  say  that  tbese  plants 
are  producing  goods  that  would  otherwise 
bave  been  produced  In  the  United  States, 
either  for  domestic  consumption,  or  for  ex- 
port overseas. 

The  facts  say  otherwise.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  automobUes  produced  In  Canada,  Im- 
ports from  United  States-owned  plants  ai« 
presently  only  2.4  per  cent  of  all  im,ports.  And 
this  Is  limited  largely  to  office  equipment  and 
consumer  ,  electronics.  The  reason  many 
American  companies  established  overseas 
plants  In  the  first  place  was  to  enable  them 
to  gain  new  markets  or  retain  matlcets  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost  to  foreign 
competition. 

If  we  listen  only  to  the  criUcs  of  foreign 
Investment,  we  might  get  the  Idea  that  the 
efforts  of  American  companies  to  obtain  their 
fair  share  of  the  world's  markets  are  detri- 
mental to  the  United  States  economy  and  do 
noit  return  any  l>eneflt8.  What  is  overlooked, 
or  perhaps  not  even  known,  is  that  eamineps 
from  foreign  operations  play  a  substantial 
role  in  the  balance  sheets  of  many  American 
companies.  This  is  true  In  Just  about  any  in- 
dustiy  you  can  name. 

In  1970,  for  example,  42.8  per  cent  of  Good- 
year's  net  Income  came  from  foreign  earn- 
ings. Comparable  figures,  taken  at  random, 
for  other  weU-known  corporate  names  In- 


<ilude  Polaroid,  16.3  per  cent;  Otis  elevator, 
35  per  cent;  Gillette,  49.6  per  cent;  National 
Cash  Register,  50.9  per  cent;  Kimberly-Clark, 
a6.2  per  cent. 

If  American  companies  were  deprived  of 
their  foreign  earnings,  the  effect  on  ova  econ- 
omy would  be  devastating.  Many  companies 
might  not  be  able  to  survive.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  keep  operating,  many  would  be  forced 
to  Increase  prices,  triggering  sales  resistance 
that  would  start  a  downward  spiral.  The  ef- 
fect on  the  stock  market  can  easily  be  Imag- 
ined, not  to  meoitlon  employment  and  per- 
sonal Income. 

Supporters  of  the  Hartke-Burke  bill  seem 
to  sujggest  that  investment  Abroad  somehow 
precludes  Investment  at  home — ^that  If  you 
Invest  overseas  you  automatically  reduce  or 
forgo  domestic  Investment.  This  is  another 
fallacy,  contradicted  by  Business  Interna- 
tional's Investment  and  trade  study,  which 
shows  that  the  firms  that  have  been  expand- 
ing their  overseas  operations  at  a  rapid  rate 
are  generally  the  same  ones  expanding  most 
rapidly  at  home. 

Furthermore,  poUcy  makers  should  be 
awttfe  that  American  companies  get  only 
about  one-seventh  of  their  capital  for  over- 
seas investment  from  domeettic  sotiroes.  Bet- 
ter than  80  per  cent  of  the  financing  comes 
from  foreign  invesCOvs^ne  thing  Is  certain : 
the  establishment  of  overseas  facilities  does 
not  Inhibit  domestic  Investment.  Neither  does 
It  add  to  OUT  balance-of -payments  deficit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  the  reverse  is 
true.  The  largest  single  "inflow"  Item  in  the 
United  States  balance-of -payments  picture  Is 
our  dollar  Income  from  foreign  Investments. 
To  curtail  or  cut  off  this  Income  would  have 
a  most  damaging  effect  on  our  economy, 
which  would  be  felt  in  as  little  as  two  to 
four  years.  Such  a  step  just  doesn't  make 
sense. 

Another  aim  of  the  bUl  is  to  use  taxes  as  a 
weapon  to  punish  American  investors 
abroad:  foreign  earnings  would  be  taxed  on 
a  current  basis,  rather  than  after  they  are 
remitted  to  the  United  States. 

This  would  be  a  crushing  blow  to  American 
companies  by  pricing  them  right  out  of  for- 
eign markets.  Since  their  overseas  plants  are 
not  replacing  American  labor,  and  they  ai« 
generating  earnings  In  competition  with  for- 
eign companies,  one  wonders  what  the  pur- 
pose of  such  a  punitive  action  might  be. 

Senator  Hartke  also  aUeges  that  American 
workers  are  hurt  by  the  export  of  American 
technology.  No  sources  or  evidence  for  this 
claim  are  offered,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  no  study  on  this  subject  has  ever 
been  imdertciken.  As  a  practical  matter.  It  is 
hard  to  visualize  how  any  effective  way  could 
bo  developed  to  prevent  the  export  of  tech- 
nology. 

We  export  technology  every  time  we  export 
a  product.  American  oompEinles  se^n  to  have 
Uttle  trouble  learning  each  other's  tech- 
niques and  processes,  and  foreign  companies 
would  have  Just  as  little.  The  world  of  science 
is  nourished  by  the  exchange  of  Ideas  and 
information  through  books,  periodicals, 
meetings  and  other  forums. 

Finally,  we  get  to  the  subject  of  quotas 
and  other  Import  restrictions.  And  here.  It 
may  be  helpful  to  get  down  to  basics  and 
remind  ourselves  what  foreign  trade  Is  re«Jly 
all  about. 

Countries  simply  wouldn't  trade  with  each 
other  If  such  trade  didn't  help  both  of  them. 
The  purpose  of  International  trade  Is  to  raise 
the  real  Income  and  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  people  In  both  countries  Involved.  By 
erecting  barriers  against  the  free  flow  of 
goods,  quotas  undermine  this  objective. 
Quotas  Increase  prices  and  play  a  basic  rola 
In  generating  Inflation,  which  in  turn  is  a 
major  cause  of  trade  deficits.  More  quotas 
are  demanded  for  protection,  and  the  vldous 
^Iral  grows. 


EXEMPTION   OF    SOFT   DRINK    IN- 
DUSTRY FROM  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  massive 
lobbying  campaign  undertaken  by  the 
soft  drink  industry  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
On  February  16,  1972,  I  placed  a  state- 
ment in  the  Record  calling  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  effort.  At  that  time 
I  described  the  way  Coca-Cola  and  other 
big  soft  drink  companies,  together  with 
their  local  bottlers,  have  reached  into 
every  State  and  every  congressional  dis- 
trict in  their  drive  for  special  immunity 
from  the  law. 

Since  then  more  disturbing  evidence  of 
this  lobbsing  campaign  has  come  to  my 
attention.  Specifically,  I  wrote  to  Acting 
Attorney  General  Richard  Kleindienst 
a  week  ago  asking  him  to  investigate  the 
National  Soft  Drink  Association,  the 
Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  and  Mr. 
E^arl  Kintner,  former  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  now  lob- 
byist for  the  soft  drink  industry,  for  fail- 
ure to  register  as  lobbyists  under  the 
Lobby  Regulation  Act  of  1946.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Kleindienst,  as  well  as  additional  mate- 
rial related  to  it,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  addition  I  have  obtained  material 
prepared  by  the  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  As- 
sociation indicating  that  that  organiza- 
tion has  set  up  a  "franchise  defense 
fund"  to  finance  its  efforts  to  avoid  obey- 
ing the  smtitrust  laws.  According  to  a 
memo  dated  February  21,  1972,  from  its 
executive  director,  $222,000  was  collected 
for  this  war  chest  in  1971  from  Coca-Cola 
bottlers  alone.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  memo  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
several  other  memos  and  materials  sent 
out  by  the  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Soft  Drink  Associ- 
ation. I  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
particularly  to  a  memo  dated  September 
3,  1971,  from  Mr.  Douglas  A.  Taylor, 
president  of  the  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  As- 
sociation. In  explaining  why  the  direc- 
tors of  the  association  decided  to  assess 
each  bottler  a  certain  amount  to  finance 
its  lobbying  effort,  he  said: 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  the  Board  de- 
cided to  raise  this  fund  by  assessment  rather 
than  liquidating  some  of  its  assets  was  the 
fact  that  the  dividend  iTicome  from  the  ac- 
cumulated  surplus  represents  substantial  In- 
come to  the  Association.  In  fact.  It  is  now  at 
a  level  exceeding  the  revenue  received  from 
dues.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  there  has 
been  no  Increase  In  the  Association's  modest 
dues  scale  in  sixteen  years.  The  Association's 
reserve  in  the  stock  of  the  Coca-Cola  Com- 
pany is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  cajHtal 
endourment  which  we  should  not  begin  to 
deplete.  (Italics  mlx^) 

I  point  this  out  to  Indicate  that  the 
bottlers'  association  does  not  have  an 
armslength  relationship  with  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co.,  to  say  the  least.  In  fact,  th^  In- 
terests of  the  bottlers'  association,  rep- 
resenting the  local  franchise  holders,  and 
the  Coca-Cola  Co..  the  franchiser  that 
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manufactures  the  sirup,  are  essentially 
the  same,  especially  on  this  Issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow: 

TT-S.  Senatb, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  9, 1972. 
Hon.  RicRARO  O.  Klezndienst, 
Acting    Attorney    General    o/    the    United 
States,  Department  of  Jiutice,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Attornet  Gknzbal:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  recently  that  there 
have  been  several  apparent  violations  of  the 
Lobby  Regulation  Act  of  1946.  The  persons  or 
groups  involved  include  Mr.  Earl  Klntner, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  now  a  partner  in  the  Washing- 
ton law  firm  of  Arent,  Pox,  B:intner,  Plot- 
kin,  and  Kahn;  Mi.  Thomas  Baker,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  National  Soft 
Drink  Association  of  Washington,  D.C;  and 
the  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association  of  At- 
lanta. Georgia. 

In  order  to  substantiate  a  charge  of  this 
nature,  it  must  be  established  that  these 
parties  are  actually  engaged  in  lobbying  ac- 
tivities, that  these  activities  are  a  major 
function  of  the  individual  or  association  in- 
volved, and  that  during  the  time  of  the 
lobbying  effort  the  parties  were  not  registered 
as  lobbyists  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Hotise  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  facts  in  each  of  these  situations  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficient  to  Justify  investigations 
Into  the  cases. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Klntner  has  been  lobby- 
ing here  in  Washington.  Mr.  Klntner  was  in 
direct  contact  with  Members  of  Congress 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  legislation  to 
exempt  the  soft  drink  Industry  from  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  House 
bill,  H.R.  12261,  was  introduced  on  December 
13,  1971,  and  the  Senate  bill,  S.  3040,  Intro- 
duced on  January  20,  1972.  These  bills  are 
Identical  to  a  draft  circulated  last  year  by 
the  soft  drink  bottlers  (see  attachment). 
While  engaged  in  these  activities,  neither 
Mr.  Klntner  nor  his  law  Orm  were  registered 
as  lobbyists.  Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  lobbying  effort  is  a  concession 
made  by  Mr.  Klntner  on  January  22,  1972, 
when  he  was  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post 
as  saying,  "We  are  Indeed  trying  to  .  .  . 
secure  legislation"  for  the  benefit  of  his 
client,  the  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 

Arent,  Pox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  and  Kahn 
finally  did  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  (although  not  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House)  on  January  24,  1972,  two  days 
after  I  after  I  called  public  attention  to  Mr. 
Klntner's  lobbying  (see  attachment).  This 
action  implicitly  acknowledged  that  the  firm 
should  have  been  registered  all  along,  since, 
to  my  knowledge,  there  was  no  substantial 
change  in  either  the  methods  or  volume  of 
lobbying  after  January  24.  Mr.  EUntner 
should  have  registered,  as  the  law  prescribes, 
"before  doing  anything  in  furtherance  of 
such  object  [influencing  legislation)."  2 
U.S.C.f  267(a)  (1946) 

The  fact  is  that  before  January  24,  1972,  Mr. 
Klntner  was  violating  the  Lobby  Regfula- 
tlon  Act,  apparently  knowingly.  The  tardy 
registration  of  Mr.  Klntner's  law  firm  should 
not  constitute  grounds  for  cleaning  of  the 
slate.  It  should  not  since  a)  a  violation  of  the 
law  did  occur,  and  b)  should  the  record  be 
cleared  In  this  case,  the  Act  will  have  no 
meaning  for  future  violators,  who  can  reason- 
ably assume  that  after  they  are  caught,  they 
also  can  register  and  be  cleared. 

The  National  Soft  Drink  Association's  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Baker, 
also  appears  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Act. 
Mr.  Baker  has  accompanied  Mr.  Klntner  on 
visits  to  Members  of  Congress.  Neither  Mr. 
Baker  nor  the  National  Soft  Drink  Associa- 
tion was  then  registered  as  engaging  in  lobby- 
ing efforts.  In  fact,  the  last  time  Mr.  Baker 


registered  as  a  lobbyist  was  February  3,  1959. 
This  is  clearly  in  violation  of  the  Act. 

The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association  Is  also 
engaged  in  substantial  lobbying  activitlea, 
although  theirs  takes  the  form  of  Initiating 
letter-writing  campaigns.  A  memoarandum 
dated  May  18,  1971,  from  Mr.  John  Knox, 
Jr.,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Association, 
to  local  bottlers  gives  instructions  and  sam- 
ple letters  to  be  sent  to  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen (see  attachment).  The  effort  was 
not  In  vain,  for  a  Alan  Ward,  bead  of  the 
FTC's  Biireau  of  Competition  said  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  10,  1971, 
"We've  had  more  letters  than  I've  ever  seen." 
This  enormous  campaign  is  clearly  a  case  of 
lobbying. 

Neither  Mr.  Knox  nor  the  Coca-Cola  Bot- 
tlers' Association  is  registered  at  this  time, 
nor  have  they  been  registered  at  any  time 
throughout  the  lobbying  campaign. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  provtsions  of  the  Act  have 
been  violated. 

I  therefore  request  that  Investigations  of 
the  practices  of  Mr.  Earl  Klntner,  Mr.  Thomas 
Baker,  and  the  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Associa- 
tion be  opened  immediately.  Should  It  be 
found  that  these  parties  have  acted  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  I  would 
urge  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  each  of  the 
cases. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 

{From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  22,  1972] 
Harris    Assails   Lobbying    roR   Sopt-Drcnk 

iNDXrSTRT 

Sen.  Fred  Harris  (D-Okla.)  said  yesterday 
a  former  chairman  of  the  Federal  TYade  Com- 
mission is  lobbying  actively  in  Congress  on 
behalf  of  the  Coca  Cola  Co.  and  other  soft- 
drink  firms  charged  with  monopolistic  prac- 
tices by  the  PTC. 

Harris  said  Earl  Klntner,  FTC  chairman 
under  President  Elsenhower,  and  now  an  at- 
torney In  Washington,  Is  aiding  In  the  effort 
to  find  a  senator  to  sponsor  the  repeal  of 
antitrust  restrictions  for  the  soft-drink  In- 
dustry. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate's  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  subcommittee,  Harris  said  he 
considers  the  lobbying  campaign  and  the 
use  of  Klntner  "a  blatant  example  of  the 
power  of  big  corporations." 

Klntner,  in  a  telephone  interview  with  a 
reporter,  said  his  law  firm  represents  the 
National  Soft-Drink  Association  and  not  the 
Coca-Cola  company  or  any  other  large  com- 
pany. Most  members  of  the  association  are 
small  bottlers,  he  said,  adding: 

"We  are  indeed  trying  to  protect  their 
territorial  franchises  by  trying  to  secure  leg- 
islation to  protect  their  right  to  sell  their 
products  in  an  assigned  territory  In  competi- 
tion with  other  bottled  products." 

Coca-Cola  declared  it  "Is  not  engaged  in 
any  sort  of  lobbying."  In  a  statement,  the 
firm  said  Harris  apparently  confused  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.,  which  makes  and  sells  syrup, 
with  locally  owned  bottlers.  The  firm  added 
that  soft-drink  prices  are  set  by  retailers. 

The  association  Includes  many  hundreds 
of  small  businessmen,  Klntner  said,  "and  I 
think  they  are  right  In  that  they  are  trying 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  business,  a 
lifetime  of  Investment  In  this  business." 

The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  18, 1971. 
To:  The  members  of  the  Coca-Cola  Bottlers' 
Association. 
Encloeed  are  some  san^le  letters  which 
you  might  use  as  guides  to  formulate  your 
own  letter  directed  to  your  Federal  Congres- 
slonel  delegation.  Even  though  you  might 
have  written  them  before,  you  might  want 
to  write  them  again  to  emphasize  your  feel- 
ings about  this  most  serious  matter. 


The  most  effective  type  of  contact  w!th 
your  elected  representatives  is,  of  course.  In 
person.  The  second  best  Is  written  communi- 
cation, but  it  is  most  Important  that  your 
letter  be  In  your  own  words  which  best  ex- 
press your  own  feelings.  It  is,  therefore.  Im- 
portant that  the  enclosures  be  considered 
only  guides  to  give  you  ideas  for  your  own 
contact  with  your  r^resentatives  In  your 
own  way. 

We  will  keep  you  advised  of  further  devel- 
opments. 

Sincerely  youia, 

John  S.  Knox,  Jr. 

Draft  No.  1 

Dear :  Many  thanks  for  forwarding 

to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  received  from 
the  FTC  staff  concerning  the  proposed  com- 
plaint against  the  soft  drink  oompenies 
charging  that  their  territorial  practices  are 
unlawful. 

I  notice  that  the  FTC  letter  makes  no  ref- 
erence whatsoever  to  the  fact  that  the  terri- 
torial limitations  in  the  franchise  ftgreements 
were  specifically  the  subject  of  a  court  pro- 
ceeding and  were  held  to  be  lawful  under  the 
antitrust  laws  (266  Fed.  796) .  This  €igreement 
has  been  In  effect  for  over  60  years  and  has 
been  a  matter  of  public  record  known  to  the 
enfcvcement  agencies  and  to  Congress.  Con- 
gress never  took  any  action  to  overtiim  this 
decision.  And  notwithstanding  what  the  staff 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  implies, 
neither  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other  court 
has  ever  been  faced  with  this  situation  to 
overrule  it. 

The  Court  in  that  case  said  that  bottling 
companies  such  as  mine  have  "perpetual" 
rights,  amounting  to  "property  rights"  in  the 
territorial  franchisee.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  now  seeks  to  strip  me  and  my 
fellow  bottlers  of  such  "property  rights" — 
without  our  even  being  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding and  without  compensation  to  us  for 
loss  of  these  rights. 

Do  you  think  that  is  fair?  My  father  and 
his  father  before  him  and  now  I  have  made 
substantial  investment  in  this  business  for 
over  fifty  years  and  now  we  stand  to  see  the 
value  of  It  wiped  out  by  the  action  of  some 
administrators,  not  even  by  the  Congress. 

Don't  you  think  that  Is  the  taking  of 
property  without  due  process?  Most  bottlers 
such  as  myself  are  relatively  small  busi- 
nesses. We  are  probably  the  ones  who  can 
afford  such  losses  least. 

It  is  no  answer  that  the  Commission  wlU 
go  through  a  lengthy  hearing  and  that  If  it 
Is  wrong  either  It  or  an  appellate  court  will 
reverse  It.  What  am  I  to  do  In  the  meantime? 
Should  I  make  further  investments  to  pro- 
mote re-cyclable  packages?  In  advertising 
possible  new  product  lines?  Oould  I  ever  sell 
the  business  If  I  wanted  to  for  what  I've  put 
Into  It? 

Personally  I  think  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission announcement  is  outrageous,  harass- 
ing and  \infalr.  It  Is  a  detriment  to  small 
businesses  and  the  only  ones  It  will  help  are 
the  big  chain  stores. 

Please   help    me   and   other  bottlers  and 
small  businesses  such  as  myself. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Dear 


Drait  No.  2 
-:  Many  thanks  for  forwarding 


the  letter  from  the  FTC  staff  concerning  the 
proposed  complaint  against  the  soft  drink 
companies  challenging  the  territorial  pro- 
visions of  their  franchise  agreements. 

I  notice  that  the  staff  claims — or  perhaps 
more  accurately  I  should  say  that  they  im- 
plied— that  the  proposed  proceedings  will 
help  small  business  by  enabling  them  to 
expand  into  adjacent  territories. 

This  is  obvious  hogwash.  Let  me  j«ist  set 
forth  a  few  facts.  My  Company  is  the  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Company  of  .  It  Is  now 
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owned  by  me  and  my  family,  and  prior  to 
that  was  owned  by  my  father,  and  prior  to 
that  it  was  owned  by  his  father.  We  are  the 

main  business  of  the  town  of  .  We 

have  a  total  of employees,  including 

driver-salesmen.  More  than  60%  of  our  busi- 
ness is  in  returnable  bottles,  which  calls  for 
the  driver-salesmen  not  only  to  deliver  the 
product  but  also  to  pick  up  the  empties  In 
their  routes. 

In  order  to  keep  the  price  low  to  consumers 
a  nominal  deposit  is  charged  on  the  bottle, 
which  deposit  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  the 
bottle  itself.  Our  Company  has  a  substantial 
investment  in  these  returnable  bottles,  in 
an  amount  which  exceeds  our  annual  profits. 
The  adjacent  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 
is ,  one  of  the  three  public  held  Coca- 
Cola  bottlers  in  the  coimtry.  All  others  are 
closely-held  family  operations  such  as  my 
own.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottling   Company  of 

has  assets  of  9 ,  annual  sales  of 

$ ,  and  approximately employees. 

Can  you  really  believe  that  the  FTC  pro- 
ceedings, If  successful,  will  enable  me  to  take 
away  the  territory  and  business  of  this 
neighboring  company  and  Its  territory?  Don't 
you  think  It  far  more  likely  that  they  will 
come  Into  my  territory  and  wipe  me  out,  to- 
gether with  thU  business  which  1b  so  Im- 
portant to  the  community.  How  can  the  fTC 
say  what  it  says  with  a  straight  face? 

Let  me  just  go  one  step  further.  Suppose 
this  large  company  comes  Into  my  territory 
and  delivers  here.  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  worth  their  while  to  pick  up  my  empty 
returnable  bottles  since  it  would  cost  them 
less  to  pay  the  deposit  on  them  than  to  buy 
new  bottles?  As  noted  above  if  they  do  that 
for  one  year  my  entire  profit  for  more  than 
that  yetir  is  eliminated.  How  long  do  you 
think  I  can  stand  that? 

And  for  all  this,  who  is  to  gain  by  It?  Only 
these  larger  bottlers  and  only  the  chain 
stores.  There  will  still  be  only  one  Coca-Cola 
bottler  In  the  territory  but  that  bottler  will 
be  a  large  one  Instead  of  a  small  one.  Is  that 
what  you  and  Congress  have  Intended? 

I  think  the  nX3  announcement  of  its  pro- 
posed proceeding  is  an  outrage.  In  Its  letter 
to  you  it  flatly  Ignores  the  fact  that  more 
than  50  years  ago  in  a  publicly  recorded  de- 
cision, well-known  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  enforcement  agencies,  the  territorial  pro- 
visions of  our  bottler  franchise  agreements 
were  upheld  by  the  district  court  as  not  be- 
ing In  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Never 
has  this  decision  been  overruled  by  the  courts 
or  by  Congress  and  the  FTC  cannot  claim 
that  it  has  been.  Now  by  action  of  a  few 
administrators  it  attempts  to  take  away  what 
the  court  said  was  a  "perpetual"  right  in  the 
territorial  franchise  that  amounts  to  a  "prop- 
erty right."  I  thought  only  Congress  could 
do  that  and  only  if  Congress  compensated  U8 
for  the  taking  away  of  that  property  right. 
Certainly  that  would  be  the  fair  way. 

It  does  not  need  elaborate  proof  to  estab- 
lish that  the  soft  drink  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  competitive  industries  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Department  of  Commerce  has  even 
said  so.  What  more  can  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ask  for? 

I  submit  that  If  the  Congress  and  you  are 
interested  In  helping  the  small  businessman, 
such  as  myself,  you  will  take  steps  to  see  that 
the  Commission  wlU  not  only  not  seek  to 
upset  this  long-standing  lawful  agreement, 
but.  In  addition,  that  It  disavow  its  Intention 
to  do  anything  about  it  in  this  Industry. 
Becavise  while  this  threat  to  change  a  50-year 
rule  hangs  over  my  head,  I  hesitate  to  make 
any  additional  Investment  In  the  business. 
As  a  practical  matter  I  can't  even  sell  the 
business  at  any  reasonable  figure  because 
everyone  knows  that  If  the  FTC  is  successful 
they  can  Just  walk  In  and  take  it  away  from 
me. 

Please  do  something.  I  don't  know  what, 
but  only  you  and  Congress  can  help  me  and 


Bmall  businesses  like  me  from  the  arbitrary 
action  of  agencies  such  as  the  FTC. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Dear 


Draft  No.  3 
Many  thanks  for  forwarding 


to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  received 
from  the  PTC  staff  concerning  the  proposed 
complaint  against  the  soft  drink  companies 
charging  that  their  territorial  practices  are 
unlawful. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
the  soft  drink  Industry  whose  structure  the 
Commission  Is  now  admittedly  trying  to 
change.  First  of  all,  this  industry  has  been 
based  upon  getting  products  available  to  as 
many  consumers  In  as  many  places  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  obvious  to  everyone  who  has 
ever  seen  Coke  In  gas  stations,  train  stations, 
airports,  restaurants,  lunch  counters,  bars, 
delicatessens,  Mom  and  Pop  grocery  stores, 
drug  stores,  supermarkets  and  many  other 
public  places. 

This  is  to  the  Interest  of  the  consumer. 
It  did  not  happen  by  accident.  It  happened 
because  the  bottler  In  a  particular  terri- 
tory had  the  Incentive  to  go  and  develop 
that  business.  It  Is  costly  to  do  that.  It  is 
expensive  to  distribute  to  Individual  Mom  and 
Pop  stores.  But  the  bottlers  are  able  to  de- 
liver to  those  Mom  and  Pop  stores  and  enable 
them  to  make  a  profit  on  the  resale  of  the 
product  because  the  bottlers  have  the  entire 
territory  and  can  cover  all  stores  on  one 
trip  efficiently. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  cost  of  Coca- 
Cola  to  the  consiimer  In  a  16  oz.  bottle  is 

the  same  as  It  was years  ago.  How  many 

other  products  can  make  such  a  statement? 

A  further  result  has  been  that . . . 

Now  let's  suppose  the  FTC  has  Its  way 
and  another  bottler  can  come  into  my 
territory.  First  of  all  the  trip  is  going  to  be 
longer  because  it's  farther  away  from  the 
plant.  This  means  there  will  be  less  time 
for  actual  delivery  and  servicing  of  stops, 
such  as  checking  the  stock,  rotating  or  put- 
ting fresh  packages  out  front,  picking  up  the 
empties,  etc. 

So  if  someone  else  comes  into  my  territory, 
he  won't  be  able  to  serve  the  same  number 
of  accounts  and  somebody  is  going  to  have  to 
be  eliminated.  Who  wUl  that  be?  Obviously, 
it's  going  to  be  the  small-volume  low-profit 
accounts,  such  as  the  comer  grocery,  the 
drug  store,  etc.  The  high-volume  accounts, 
such  as  chain  stores  and  supermarkets,  wiU 
continue  to  be  served. 

So.  now.  we've  got  two  bottlers  In  the  ter- 
ritory one  of  which  serves  the  hlgh-vol\ime 
high-profit  accounts,  such  as  the  chain 
stores  and  supermarkets,  and  the  other  of 
which  serves  unprofitable  smaU  accounts. 
It's  perfectly  plain  what's  going  to  happen. 
The  bottler  selling  the  small  accounts  is 
going  to  go  out  of  business.  He  can't  afford  It. 

The  further  consequences  is  that  the  small 
stores  like  thhe  comer  grocery  (to  the  extent 
that  there  are  any  left) ,  the  drug  stores,  etc., 
are  not  going  to  be  served.  Why  should  they 
be  served  by  a  bottler  from  another  territory? 
They  are  not  going  to  be  adding  to  his  profit. 

(To  be  fair.  Mom  and  Pop  stores  fre- 
quently can  be  served  if  the  FTC  Is  success- 
ful. It  doesn't  mean  that  they  will  never  be 
able  to  get  Coca-Cola.  It  only  means  that 
there  is  going  to  be  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  distribution — namely,  a  wholesaler  who  is 
going  to  add  on  his  profits  and  Increase  the 
price  to  the  small  retailer  and  ultimately  to 
the  cons\uner.  Why  does  the  Commission  do 
things  that  oost  the  consumer  more  money?) 
So  the  ultimate  result  of  the  FTC  an- 
nounced proceeding,  if  It  is  effective  In 
achieving  what  it  wants  to  do,  Is  not  only  to 
drive  out  amaU  bottlers  such  as  myself  but, 
also,  to  eliminate  or  reduce  service  to  the 
small  retail  stores  in  favor  of  the  chain 
stores.  Anyone  In  business  can  teU  you  this. 


It  does  not  take  an  expert.  And  if  the  PTC 
thinks  otherwise  it  is  closing  its  eyes  to  the 
obvious.  In  fact,  I'm  absolutely  certain  that 
they  know  what  Its  called — namely  "skim- 
ming the  cream  off  the  top  of  the  market." 

Now,  who  Is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for?  Are 
they  In  favor  of  promoting  small  businesses 
such  as  myself,  or  do  they  want  to  eliminate 
us  and  favor  the  chain  stores?  They  couldn't 
find  an  industry  more  oompetltve  than  this — 
and  anyone  with  this  eyes  open  can  see  on  a 
firsthand  basis  the  Intense  rivalry  among 
brands. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  District  Court 
ruled  m  1921  that  our  territorial  franchise 
agreements  with  The  Coca-Cola  Company  are 
lawful  \inder  the  antitrust  laws.  Congress 
has  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary.  The 
Supreme  Cotirt  has  never  said  anything  to 
the  contrary  and  the  FTC  cannot  claim  that 
It  has.  Why  does  the  FTC  suddenly  decide  to 
try  to  overrule  a  decision  of  the  courts  that 
has  been  on  the  books  for  more  than  fifty 
years?  And  why  the  PTC  rather  than  Con- 
gress? That  Is  unfair  and  as  a  Congressman 
of  the  United  States  I  think  you  ought  to 
protect  me  and  others  like  me  from  such  un- 
fairness of  other  governmental  agencies. 

Indeed,  the  mere  cuinouncement  of  the 
PTC's  Intention  to  institute  the  proceeding 
will  have  this  dilatorious  effect  upon  small 
companies  such  as  myself.  While  It  is  pend- 
ing should  I  make  an  investment  in  new  bot- 
tling facilities?  In  new  disposable  packages 
to  eliminate  litter  and  waste?  In  re-cycllng 
facilities?  I  certainly  can't  do  such  things 
unless  I  know  I'll  still  be  in  business — and 
I  won't  know  that  with  the  PTC  proceeding 
pending. 

Please  help. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Dear 


Draft   No.   4 
-:  Many  thanks  for  forwarding 


to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  received  from 
the  PTC  staff  concerning  the  proposed  com- 
plaint against  the  soft  drink  companies 
charging  that  their  territorial  practices  are 
unlawful. 

Let  me  tell  you  what's  going  to  happen  to 
small  business  if  the  FTC  is  successful.  One 
of  the  principal  sellers  of  soft  drinks  in  the 
community  serviced  by  this  company  is  the 
fihain  store.  In  fact  the  single  brand  with  the 
greatest  volvune  In  chain  stores  is  l^e  pri- 
vate label  of  the  Chain  Itself. 

In  short,  the  chains  are  my  largest  major 
competitors.  In  deed,  In  this  area  the  chain 
not  only  sells  Its  own  brand  but  also  owns  Its 
own  bottling  plants. 

Who  Is  going  to  benefit  from  the  PTC  pro- 
ceeding? Well,  the  principal  person  Is  going 
to  be  the  chain  store,  a  competitor.  Who  is 
going  to  be  hurt?  Small  bottlers  such  as  my- 
self. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  Commission 
proceeding  Is  going  to  help  drive  me  out  of 
business,  all  to  the  benefit  of  one  of  my 
major  competitors,  the  large  chain  stores. 

Is  this  what  Congress  wants?  I  cant  be- 
lieve that  it  is. 

Please  help. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Dear 


Draft  No.  5 
-:  Many  thanks  for  forwarding 


to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  received  from 
the  FTC  staff  concerning  the  proposed  com- 
plaint against  the  soft  drink  companies 
charging  that  their  temt<^lal  practices  are 
unlawful. 

I  have  been  seething  In  slow  anger  ever 
since  receipt;  of  the  Commission's  staff  letter. 
It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  In  this 
Nation  who  reads  the  newpapers,  magazines 
or  listens  to  the  radio  or  TV  that  the  soft 
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drink  Industry  Is  one  of  the  most  competi- 
tive In  the  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  this  competition  oonsumets 
today  can  buy  Coca-Cola  In  a  16  oz.  package 
at  the  same  price  per  oz.  that  It  cost  them 
50  years  ago.  Are  there  many  other  Industries 
that  can  make  the  same  statement? 

The  Commission  staff  speaks  grandly  of  our 
fears  being  misplaced.  But  where  Is  the  sup- 
port for  their  contention  that  they  will  be 
helping  either  me.  or  other  small  businesses 
like  me  or  consumers?  Where  has  the  con- 
sumer had  a  better  price  break  than  this? 
Where  are  there  Industries  that  are  more 
competitive? 

If  prices  were  unreallstloally  high,  why 
has  the  number  of  bottlers  in  the  country 
declined  from  4.500  to  3.500  within  the  laat 
few  years  alone? 

If  the  territorial  provisions  have  been  un- 
fair, why  has  the  Commission  waited  60  years 
before  trying  to  upset  a  court  ruling  that 
they  are  lawful  (269  Fed.  796)?  This  ruling 
has  never  been  overturned.  In  fact,  the  Coxirt 
decided  thait  the  territorial  provisions  are  a 
"perpetual"  "property  right"  of  the  bottlers. 

Please  help  me  and  other  small  businesses 
like  me  which  are  going  to  be  Injured  by  this 
announced  action  of  the  Commission. 

I  know  you  may  be  concerned  about  inter- 
fering with  an  administrative  process.  But  I 
submit  to  you  that  the  shoe  la  on  the  other 
foot  and  that  the  Commission  Is  usurping  a 
legislative  function.  The  decision  of  the 
courts  more  than  50  years  ago  has  never  been 
overruled  or  overturned  by  any  decision  of 
another  court.  It  has  been  publicly  known  to 
the  Congress  and  to  enforcement  agencies 
during  that  entire  period.  Yet  Congress  has 
never  done  anything  to  overrule  this  decision 
of  the  courts.  To  take  away  a  property  right 
of  bottlers  now  without  compensation  Is 
clearly  an  exercise  of  the  legislative  func- 
tion— an  Improper  exercise  at  that — and 
unfair. 

The  chips  are  now  down.  Whose  side  Is 
Congress  to  be  on — that  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman such  as  myself  or  of  large  chain 
stores  and  other  large  companies. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Dkab 


DaAiT  No.  V 
-:  Thank  you  for  sending  me  a 


copy  of  the  letter  you  received  from  the  FTC 
staff  concerning  the  territorial  system  estab- 
lished by  the  major  soft  drink  companies.      * 

My  first  Impression  on  reading  this  letter 
Is  that  the  staff  has  not  investigated  the 
business  facts  of  the  soft  drink  Industry  In 
depth  and  has  not  given  much  consideration 
to  what  may  happen  to  this  Industry  If  the 
proposed  complaints  are  successful. 

First,  the  staff  treats  bottlers  simply  as  dis- 
tributors of  products  made  by  The  Coca-Cola 
Company.  This  Is  not  how  our  Industry  op- 
erates. We  are  the  producers  of  the  soft 
drinks,  using  syrups  supplied  by  The  Coca- 
Cola  Company  and  operating  as  a  licensee  of 
Its  trademarks.  Over  the  years  we  have  In- 
vested htmdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In 
bottling  plants  and  equipment  and  have 
made  much  of  this  investment  In  recent 
years  In  order  to  satisfy  the  changing  de- 
mands of  our  customers  and  the  develop- 
ments of  our  many  competitors.  This  invest- 
ment I  have  made  and  the  Investments  of 
thousands  of  other  small  bottlers  like  me 
will  be  wiped  out  without  any  compensation 
If  the  proposed  ^TC  action  Is  taken  and  sus- 
tained by  the  courts. 

Our  Industry  is  Intensively  competitive 
now.  and  this  has  been  particularly  true  in 
the  last  ten  years  since  the  chain  supermar- 
kets have  gone  Into  competition  with  me 
through  their  private  labels  sold  at  mini- 
mum cost  in  their  outlets.  This  competition 
has  kept  the  price  of  my  products  essential- 
ly the  same  per  ounce  of  beverage  as  It  was 
years  ago.  This  competition  has  also 


eliminated  dozens  of  soft  drink  bottlers  in 
this  State  alone  over  the  last  ten  years. 

While  I  can  accept  losing  my  business  be- 
cause of  fair  competition,  I  cannot  accept 
being  run  out  of  business  to  satisfy  the  eco- 
nomic theories  of  Government  bureaucrats. 
My  family  and  I  have  invested  our  money 
and  our  lives  in  building  this  business  In 
reliance  on  a  territorial  franchise  system 
that  gave  us  a  reasonable  degree  of  protec- 
tion for  our  investment.  We  have  thought 
this  was  reasonable  because  these  soft  drink 
contracts  have  been  reviewed  by  the  courts 
and  upheld  as  perfectly  legal.  Now  the  JTC 
wants  to  completely  change  the  rules  of  the 
game.  It  does  not  make  me  feel  any  better 
to  be  told  that  some  bottlers  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  serve  a  bigger  market.  My  ter- 
ritory Is  not  strategically  placed,  does  not 
have  the  chain  store  warehouses  to  compete 
for,  and  cannot  Justify  the  investment  re- 
quired to  compete  in  a  large  regional  market 
for  the  large  volume  chain  store  accounts. 

Undoubtedly  the  chain  stores  will  benefit 
from  the  PTC  action  as  will  a  handful  of 
large  metropolitan  bottlers,  but  I  am  ex- 
tremely skeptical  as  to  how  much  cost  sav- 
ings will  be  passed  on  to  consumers.  The 
price  of  this  "Improved"  competition,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  elimination  of  many  small 
businesses  such  as  mine  and  no  competition 
by  anyone  for  the  low  volume  local  accounts 
who  depend  on  my  route  salesmen  for  deliv- 
ery. 

I  hope  you  can  do  something  to  prevent 
this  injustice. 

Sincerely  yours, 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  10,  1972) 
Justice  Asked  To  Psobb  Kintner  fob 

LOBBTINC 

(By  Carole  Shifrin) 

Sen.  Fred  Harris  (D-Okla.)  yesterday  asked 
the  Justice  Department  to  look  Into  possible 
violations  of  the  Lobby  Regulation  Act  by 
former  Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman 
Earl  Klntner  and  others. 

In  a  letter  to  Acting  Atty.  Gen.  Richcu'd  G. 
Kleindlenst,  Harris  suggested  that  Klntner 
and  officials  of  the  National  Soft  Drink  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Associa- 
tion had  been  lobbying  In  Congress  while  not 
registered  as  lobbyists  as  required  by  the  act. 

Harris  contended  that  their  activities  were 
directed  toward  securing  legislation  to  ex- 
empt the  soft-drink  Industry  from  some  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  FTC  last  summer  Issued  complaints 
against  seven  large  soft-drink  firms,  charging 
that  their  territorial  restrictions  on  licensed 
bottlers  are  anticompetitive. 

The  FTC  alleges  that  each  company  has  a 
system  of  restricting  its  franchised  bottlers 
from  selling  outside  a  designated  geographi- 
cal area,  thus  eliminating  competition  be- 
tween each  firm's  bottlers. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  being  sought, 
which  has  been  introduced  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  vrould  effectively  kUl  the  FTC 
suits. 

Harris  yesterday  said  It  was  "clear"  that 
Klntner.  now  a  partner  with  the  law  firm  of 
Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  and  Kahn,  was 
lobbying  by  being  In  direct  contact  with 
members  of  Congress  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  which  would  aid  the  soft- 
drink  Industry.  He  noted  an  Associated  Press 
story  dated  Jan.  22  in  which  Klntner  was 
quoted  saying  he  was  "Indeed  .  .  .  trying  to 
secure  legislation  .  .  ."  for  his  client,  the 
National  Soft  Drink  Association. 

Klntner's  firm  registered  as  lobbying  on 
Jan.  24.  Harris  said.  "The  fact  la  that  before 
Jan.  24,  1972.  Mr.  Klntner  was  violating  the 
Lobby  Regulation  Act.  apparently  know- 
ingly." Harris  wraite. 

Klntner  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Harris  said  also  tb«t  Thomas  F.  Baker, 


executive  vice  president  of  the  soft-drink 
association  appeared  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
act,  having  accompanied  Klntner  on  visits  to 
members  of  Congress.  Baker  yesterday  said 
the  association  was  registered  in  1969  under  a 
"continuing  registration"  and  that  "we  will 
file  the  reports  called  for." 

The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association  was 
said  to  be  initiating  letter-writing  canxpalgns 
and  Harris  Included  in  his  letter  copies  of 
fill-ln-the-blank  letters  supplied  to  bottlers 
who  were  being  enco\iraged  to  send  to  their 
congressmen.  UPI  quoted  John  Knox  Jr.,  the 
association's  executive  director,  as  saying  he 
was  not  registered  to'  lobby  because  he  hadnt 
considered  himself  a  lobbyist. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Mar.  10. 

1972] 

Harris  Cites  Ti.i.wgat.  Pop  Lobbt 

Sen.  Fred  Harris.  D-Okla.,  accused  a  form- 
er Federal  Trade  Commission  chairman  and 
two  others  yesterday  of  illegally  lobbying 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  kill  an  FTC  anti- 
trust suit  against  the  soft  drink  Industry. 

The  former  PTC  chairman,  Eari  Klntner, 
acknowledged  he  lobbied  for  a  law  client,  the 
National  Soft  Drink  Association.  But.  Mr. 
Klntner  said,  he  legally  registered  as  a  lob- 
byist before  contacting  any  congressmen. 

Sen.  Harris  called  for  a  Justice  Department 
Investigation  of  his  charges  against  Mr.  Klnt- 
ner; Thomas  Baker,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Soft  Drink  Association;  and 
the  Coca  Cola  Bottlers  Association  of  Atlanta. 

Sen.  Harris  said  none  of  the  three  was 
registered  with  the  House  or  Senate  as  a  lob- 
byist. However,  the  Senate  secretary's  office 
said  Mr.  Baker  registered  in  1959  and  his 
registeratlon  was  still  valid. 

John  Knox.  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
bottlers  association,  acknowledged  he  was  not 
registered  to  lobby.  "I  hadn't  considered  my- 
self a  Idbbylst,"  he  said. 

Sen.  Harris  released  copies  of  form  letters 
from  Mr.  Knox  to  Coca  Cola's  780  franchise 
bottlers.  The  letters  protested  the  FTC  suit 
and  contained  blanks  so  the  bottler  could 
fill  In  the  name  of  his  firm  and  a  few  other 
local  facts,  then  retype  the  letter  and  mall 
It  to  his  congressman. 

The  Federal  Lobbying  Law  requires  regis- 
tration by  anyone  paid  "for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  Influence  the  passage  or  de- 
feat of  legislation." 

A  spokesman  for  Rep.  B.  F.  Slsk,  D-Oallf., 
said  the  bill  which  would  exempt  soft  drink 
bottlers  from  anti-trust  aotlon  was  drafted 
by  the  Industry.  The  bUl  Is  sponsored  by 
about  170  House  members,  including  Mr. 
Slsk,  and  35  senators. 

Mr.  Slsk  is  also  sponsoring  a  bill  under 
wtiich  the  government  would  reimburse  soft 
drink  bottlen,  fruit  canners  and  other  firms 
for  losses  during  the  cyclamate  ban  In  1970. 

Febrttart  21,  1972. 
To:  All  members. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  remind  the 
membership  of  the  upcoming  meeting  of  the 
Marketing  Committee,  to  give  a  report  of  the 
P^anchlse  Defense  F\ind,  and  to  inform  the 
membership  that  we  here  In  the  Association 
are  available  to  the  State  Coca-Cola  Bottlers' 
Association  groups  for  an  in  person  report 
on  the  current  status  of  the  TIC  litigation 
and  legislative  effort. 

The  Association's  Marketing  Committee 
has  scheduled  Its  "Input"  session  for  May  1-2, 
1972.  The  success  of  this  committee  depends 
upon  the  membership  sending  in  Its  sug- 
gestions and  comments  for  review  of  the  com- 
mittee and  discussion  with  company  officials. 
Your  comments  should  be  confined  to  the 
general  subject  of  marketing  including  ad- 
vertising, strategy,  promotions,  prestigious 
national  accounts,  etc.  It  Is  requested  that 
your  suggestions  be  sent  In  Jvist  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  an  effective  agenda  for  the 
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meeting  can  be  Implemented  with  adequate 
preparation. 

As  for  a  status  report  on  the  Franchise 
Defense  Fund.  $222,000.00  was  collected  as 
of  December  31,  1971.  Legal  and  other  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  FTC  matter 
and  the  legislative  effort  during  1971,  were 
$86,244.82.  Of  this  amount,  the  Association 
itself  paid  $46,461.69  (before  the  special  fimd 
was  established) ;  and  the  Franchise  Defense 
Fund  paid  $40,783.23.  The  unused  monies  In 
the  fund  earned  .973  of  1%  Interest  for  the 
few  months  in  1971.  they  were  held  and  In- 
vested; and  18.37%  of  the  fund  was  expended 
during  1971.  The  above  percentages  applied 
to  your  own  contribution  may  be  useful  to 
your  tax  attorney  or  acooimtant  in  preparing 
your  tax  returns  and  are  furnished  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Association's  counsel.  The 
Franclse  Defense  Fund  Is  held  for  the 
bottlers  to  be  used  In  the  FTC  litigation  and 
legislative  effort  as  needed.  Any  unused  funds 
will  be  returned  to  the  bottlers. 

Some  of  you  may  perhaps  be  Interested 
in  getting  a  first  hand  report  to  your  state 
bottler  group  on  the  status  of  the  FTC  pro- 
ceedings and  the  legislative  effort  from  the 
point  of  view  of  bottlers  of  Coca-Cola.  Things 
are  moving  so  fast  that  it  is  most  difficult 
to  keep  the  membership  abreast  through 
written  reports  on  these  two  vital  subjects. 
If  you  are  planning  a  meeting  of  your  state 
group  and  would  like  a  status  report;  please 
give  me  a  call,  and  I  will  be  delighted  to 
come  to  your  meeting  unless,  of  course.  It 
conflicts  with  any  of  the  pre-hearlng  con- 
ferences or  meetings  scheduled  in  Washing- 
ton. 

With  best  regards.  I  remain 
Sincerely. 

John  S.  Knox.  Jr. 

Franchise  Defense  Fund, 
The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Assocu'noN, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  3,  1971. 
To: . 

Please  Indicate  applicable  category  and  re- 
turn Immediately  with  check. 

Made  payable  to:  Franchise  Defense  Fund. 

Number  of  cases  sold  during  1970: 

Up  to  25,000,  $60. 

26.001  to  100,000.  $150. 

100.001  to  500,000,  $260. 

600.001  to  1.000.000,  $300. 

1.000.001  to  1,600,000,  $360. 

1.600,001  to  2,600,000.  $600. 

2.500.001  to  5.000,000,  $750. 

5.000,000  and  Up,  $1,000.    • 

Please  return  yellow  copy  with  check. 

The  Coca-Cola 
Bottlers'  Association, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  3,  1971. 
To:  All  Members  of  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers' 
Association. 

assessment  for  franchise  defense  fund 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association's  Board 
of  Governors  held  In  Atlanta  on  August  30. 
the  Board  reconfirmed  Its  dedication  and 
commitment  to  an  all  out  fight  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  territorial  franchise  system. 
This  week  the  Association's  covmsel  on  be- 
half of  seven  of  its  members  filed  a  petition 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  Inter- 
vene In  the  pending  complaint. 

At  the  August  30,  meeting  the  Board  of 
Governors  voted  to  establish  a  Franchise  De- 
fense Fund  of  approximately  $200,000  based 
upon  the  following  scale: 

Total  cases  of  all  products  sold  in  1970 
Cases:  Assessment 

Up  to  25,000 $50 

26,0001  to  100,000 160 

100.001  to  600,000 260 

600.001  to  1,000.000 300 

1.000.001  to  1.500,0000 360 

1,600,001  to  2,600.000 600 

2,600,001  to  6.000.000 760 

5.000,000  and  up 1, 000 


The  fimd  will  be  used  soldy  for  legal  and 
other  expenses  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  franchise  including  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  In  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  expenses  of  the  Individ- 
ual bottlers  selected  by  counsel  for  the  In- 
tervention, any  necessary  appeal  to  the 
courts,  and  the  legidative  effort  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  under  way  shortly  In  the  Fed- 
eral Congress. 

An  Invoice  Is  enclosed.  Please  check  the 
Appropriate  bracket  and  return  to  the  Asso- 
ciation with  your  check  without  delay.  Sub- 
stantial legal  expenses  are  being  incvured 
now.  A  return  addressed  stamped  envelope 
is  enclosed. 

Since  It  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  legal 
and  other  expenses  at  this  time,  an  annual 
assessment  will  be  made  to  keep  the  fund 
at  the  $200,000  level  depending  upon  ex- 
penses during  the  year.  It  Is  expected  the 
next  assessment  to  the  fund  (If  required) 
will  not  be  due  until  January  1,  1973.  The 
unused  portion  of  the  fund  will  earn  Inter- 
est and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  entire  effort 
the  remaining  money  in  the  fund  will  be 
returned  to  the  bottler-members  in  propor- 
tion to  their  contribution. 

We  are  advised  by  counsel  that  in  their 
opinion  this  assessment  does  not  violate  the 
President's  Wage-Price  Freeze.  One  of  the 
primary  reasons  the  Board  decided  to  raise 
this  fund  by  assessment  rather  than  liqui- 
dating some  of  its  assets  was  the  fact  that 
the  dividend  income  from  the  accumulated 
surplus  represents  substantial  Income  to 
the  Association.  In  fact,  it  Is  now  at  a  level 
exceeding  the  revenue  received  from  dues. 
This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  there  has  been 
no  increase  In  the  Association's  modest  dues 
scale  In  sixteen  years.  The  Association's  re- 
serve In  stock  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company 
Is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  capital  endow- 
ment which  we  should  not  begin  to  deplete. 
An  additional  reason  for  the  assessment  is 
that  when  spread  over  our  800  members  It 
Is  a  relatively  small  amount  for  each  In- 
dividual plant  when  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  the  fight  we  are  undertaking  are 
considered. 

The  Board  has  deferred  any  consideration 
of  a  dues  Increase  even  though  additional 
services  to  members  and  rising  costs  would 
Indicate  the  necessity  of  an  Increase  within 
the  next  few  years.  Because  of  these  factors 
we  have  been  unable  to  add  to  our  common 
stock  reserve  fimd  since  1903. 

When  this  franchise  fight  Is  over,  we  In- 
tend to  leave  the  Association  In  a  strong 
position  financially  and  otherwise  so  that  we 
will  be  fully  able  to  effectively  defend  any 
other  attack  which  may  be  made  against  our 
Industry. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Governors  I  want 
to  thank  each  of  you  for  your  support  and 
cooperation. 

Sincerely. 

Douglas  A.  Tatlor. 

National  Soft  Drink  Association, 

Washinffton,  D.C. 
Dear  Industst  Member  :  Please  give  the  at- 
tached letter  your  Immediate  attention. 
Thanks. 

Tom  Baker. 

National  Soft  Drink  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  3, 1971. 

Dear  Industry  Member.  At  the  annual 
meeting  In  Houston.  Texas,  you  heard  a  full 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  action.  At  vital  element  of  that 
report  concerned  the  legislative  effort  being 
Initiated  by  NSDA  to  seek  Congressional  re- 
lief from  this  long  and  costly  Judicial  process. 

Your  part  miLst  begin  now! 

Your  Congressional  delegation  will  be  home 
very  shortly  and  It  is  essential  that  you  per- 
sonally visit  your  Congressman  and  your 
Senator  and  Impress  upon  them  the  peril 


to  this  Industry  that  the  FTC  action  carries 
with  It. 

Your  task  is  to  specifically  ask  your  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  to  sponsor  the  attached 
legislative  draft  upon  his  return  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Pour  attachments  are  enclosed  for  your 
use.  Study  them. 

(1)  A  fact  sheet  backgrounds  you  to  pre- 
sent the  issues  to  your  congressmen.  To  this 
general  data  you  must  add  the  impact  of  your 
personal  situation. 

(2)  A  "talking  paper"  which  states  the 
case  and  need  for  legislation  in  full  perspec- 
tive. 

(3)  A  legislative  analysis  enables  you  to  tell 
the  congressmen  the  mesoilng  and  purpose 
of  the  bill  you  are  asking  him  to  Introduce; 
the  type  of  law  that  would  provide  the 
needed  relief. 

(4)  A  copy  of  the  legislative  language.  This 
is  the  bill  you  want  your  Representative  and 
Senator  to  introduce  when  he  returns  to  the 
Congress.  Leave  it  with  him  along  with  the 
analysis  and  the  "talking  peeper." 

Just  as  quickly  as  Congress  comes  back 
Into  session  after  the  holidays  a  determined 
drive  will  begin  to  pass  this  legislation.  You 
will  be  hearing  of  this  effort  and  your  essen- 
tial role  very  shortly.  Between  now  and  then, 
however,  the  Congress  must  be  made  aware 
that  a  genuine,  grass-roots  need  exists  In 
their  Individual  districts.  They  must  see  you 
and  hear  you  this  recess  t 

This  Is  the  beginning.  If  the  Industry  miss- 
es this  first  critical  step  It  wUl  fall.  Your 
personal  role  Is  as  vital  as  every  other  indus- 
try member.  Don't  think  another  bottler  can 
do  it  for  you.  Act  now ! 

Above  all,  advise  NSDA  of  every  contact 
you  make  and  of  the  opinion  of  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress. 
Cordially, 

Tom  Baker, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

NSDA — Congressional  Contac*  Form 

Date:  . 

State: . 

Congressman  (Senator)  Contacted:  

Date  of  Contact: . 

Contacted  By: . 

I.  The  Congressional  Representative 
(Check  all  appropriate  boxes) : 

Will  Introduce  industry  legislation. 

Will  not  introduce  Industry  legislation. 

Will  support  Industry  legislation. 

Will  oppose  Industry  legislation. 

Will  not  definitely  commit  himself  at  this 
time. 

n.  Give  your  best,  objective  impression 
from  your  visit: 

This  member  of  Congress  genuinely  wants 
to  help  the  industry. 

This  member  of  Congress  gave  a  fair  au- 
dience but  did  not  reveal  his  opinion  alt  this 
time. 

This  member  of  Congress  is  non-commltal, 
but  additional  industry  contacts  may  bring 
him  behind  the  legislation. 

This  member  of  Congress,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  assist  the  Indus- 
try. 

This  member  of  Congress  will  definitely 
oppose  Industry  legislation. 

III.  Should  NSDA  staff  people  call  on  this 
member  of  Congress  to  further  explain  the 
Industry  position? 

Yes.  No. 

IV.  Is  another  contact  scheduled  at  the 
home  District?  ^ 

Yes.  No.  ' 

V.  Remarks  (Please  give  aU  Infonnatlon 
gained  from  this  contact  which  will  assist 
understanding  the  position  of  this  member 
of  Congress.  Use  additional  paper  If  re- 
quired) . 

VI.  Submitted  by: 
Name:  . 


Address:  — 
Telephone: 
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Pact  Sheet — TH«  Soft  Drink  Industbt  and 
CtjRKKNT  PTC  Action 

1.  Wbat  has  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
alon  done? 

ThlB  agency  baa  charged  that  eight  soft 
drink  franchise  companies  have  Illegal 
clauses  In  their  contracts  with  soft  drink 
manufacturers.  PTC  wUl  try  to  prove  that 
the  clause  giving  a  bottler  an  exclusive  sales 
territory  Is  Ulegal. 

2.  Why  Is  the  Industry  going  to  go  to  the 
Congress? 

Becaiise  If  the  PTC  successfully  prosecutes 
Its  complaint.  It  will  destroy  the  franchise 
system  In  this  Industry  as  It  has  existed  for 
more  than  seventy  years;  and  further,  it  will 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of 
franchlsed  bottlers  with  resultant  loss  of 
Investments. 

3.  Since  the  PTC  has  filed  complaints,  why 
doesnt  It  make  more  sense  to  await  the 
outcome  of  the  cases  In  the  administrative 
or  court  processes  before  seeking  assistance 
from  the  Congress? 

Because  the  administrative- judicial  process 
can  take  from  five  to  seven  years,  depend- 
ing  upon  procedures  established,  legal  chal- 
lenges, rulings,  ^peals,  etc.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  uncertainty,  most  bottlers  will  be 
reluctant  or  unable  to  Invest,  expand  or  ag- 
gressively market.  The  Industry  can  wither 
during  this  costly  wait.  Winning  the  litiga- 
tion, you  may  still  be  a  loser. 

4.  If  the  PTO  is  successful  with  its  com- 
plaints, what  wo\ild  be  the  effect  on  the  soft 
drink  industry? 

Because  the  PTC  in  its  complaints  seeks 
to  restructure  the  Industry  and  is  alleging 
that  there  must  be  full  Intrabrand  competi- 
tion within  the  soft  drink  industry,  the  soft 
drink  franchise  manufacturer,  depending 
upon  his  geographic  competitive  market  will 
either  be  destroyed  by  his  neighboring' soft 
drink  manufacturer  of  the  same  brand  prod- 
ucte  or  he  wUl  destroy  his  neighbor.  Conse- 
quently, instead  of  effecUng  more  competi- 
tion within  the  soft  drink  industry,  the  suit, 
if  successful,  would  result  in  there  being 
fewer  manufacturers  competing.  As  a  result 
the  soft  drink  Industry  will  tend  to  become 
monopolistic. 

6.  WUl  success  in  the  PTC  suits  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  interests? 

Initially,  during  the  restructuring  period, 
the  public  may  realize  cost  savings  as  a 
result  of  vicious  price  wars  and  the  struggle 
for  market  territories.  However,  this  con- 
sumer gain,  if  secured,  will  be  short-Uved. 
Ultimately,  control  of  the  trademarked  prod- 
ucts wUl  be  in  the  hands  of  fewer  soft  drink 
manufactiirers,  and  prices  very  likely  will 
rise  Instead  of  drop. 

6.  What  other  public  Interest  factors  should 
be  considered? 

A.  Soft  drink  products  are  widely  acces- 
sible to  the  general  public  at  a  reasonable 
price  under  the  franchise  distribution  sys- 
tem as  It  exists.  The  FTC  proceedings  wotild 
destroy  most  of  this  availability  to  the  pub- 
lic. Soft  drink  manufacturers  who  will  in- 
vade a  neighboring  manufacturer's  territory 
will  seek  only  those  accounts  which  are  the 
most  proflUble  (I.e.  chain  grocery  store  ac- 
counts). If  the  predator  Is  successfiil,  the 
manufacturer  whose  territory  is  Invaded  wlU 
find  himself  left  with  a  market  which  wUl 
not  support  a  reasonable  profit,  as  his  sole 
remaining  accounts  will  be  smaller  grocery 
stores,  filling  stations,  comer  drug  stores 
delicatessens,  vending  outlets,  hotels,  restau- 
rants, etc.  mtlmately,  these  accounts  may 
not  be  serviced  at  all.  and  therefore  wiU  not 
be  available  to  the  general  pubUc  for  the 
purchase  of  soft  drink  products.  Even  if 
these  accounts  are  serviced  In  some  manner, 
the  price  to  the  consumer  undoubtedly  will 
rise. 

B.  Since  soft  drinks  are  a  food  product,  the 
quality  of  that  product  and  its  wholesome- 
ness  are  matters  of  great  Importance  to  the 
consumer,  as  well  as  to  the  soft  drink  fran- 


chise companies.  Identification  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  particular  item,  therefore, 
should  be  readily  ascertainable.  Under  the 
present  franchise  distribution  system,  identi- 
fication can  be  accomplished  as  needed.  The 
PTC  proceedings,  if  successful,  wovild  des- 
troy that  system  with  Its  quality  control 
aspects.  Suggested  alternative  Identification 
methods  are  much  less  foolproof,  and  could 
increase,  rather  than  lessen,  confusion,  to 
the  detriment  of  both  the  consumer  and 
the  Industry. 

7.  What  effect  would  a  successful  PTC  pro- 
ceeding have  upon  a  large  grocery  chain? 

The  large  grocery  chain  will  actually  con- 
trol the  distribution  system  of  soft  drink 
products.  This  would  be  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  because  grocery  chain  stores  al- 
ready have  controlled  brand  soft  drinks  which 
they  distribute  mostly  as  "loss  leaders" 
within  their  stores.  Controlling  all  soft  drink 
products  will  enable  the  chain  stores  to  push 
selected  house  or  other  brands  by  controlling 
shelf  space  and  availability  In  retail  outlets 
to  the  detriment  of  many  existing  brands. 

8.  Would  there  be  any  adverse  effects  upon 
the  local  commimlty  by  reason  of  a  success- 
ful FTC  proceeding? 

Yes.  Success  will  mean  the  demise  of  the 
majority  of  small  local  bottlers.  Conse- 
quently, a  local  manufacturing  enterprise 
will  disappear  from  the  scene.  In  addition  to 
a  local  labor  market  being  lost,  the  commu- 
nity win  also  lose  tax  Income  and  local  rein- 
vestments. 

9.  How  would  you  best  sum  up  the  results 
of  a  successful  PTC  proceeding? 

(a)  Large  soft  drink  manufacturers  will 
become  larger,  and  small  manufacturers  will 
be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business;  (b)  years 
of  financial  investments  would  be  eradicated; 
(c)  small  manufacturers  seeking  to  ward  off 
larger  predators  will  be  financially  unable  to 
obtain  financial  assistance  for  expeuision;  (d ) 
consumers  will  be  faced  with  poorer  market 
service  and  ultimately  price  incerases;  (e) 
one- trip  container  use  will  be  the  rule;  (f) 
the  soft  drink  retail  market  will  become  mo- 
nopolistic and  chain  stores  will  control  the 
soft  drink  distribution  system  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  investment,  incentive. 
and  local  growth  will  be  stifled. 

10.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  why  legis- 
lation is  necessary? 

Yes.  In  addition  to  the  consequences  set 
out  above,  legislation  is  necessary  to  once 
and  for  all  establish  in  the  antltriist  laws  the 
validity  of  trademark  franchise  geographic 
markets.  Moreover,  legislation  is  needed  to 
prevent  similar  future  actions  by  the  govern- 
ment which  would  divest  small  independent 
biislnessmen  of  their  property. 


AMICUS  BRIEF  FHiKn  ON  BEHAIiF  OF 
THE  SENATE  IN  THE  GRAVEL  CASE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
23  the  Senate  adopted  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 280,  appointing  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Senators  Eastland,  Pastore, 
Talmasge,  Cotton,  Dominick,  Mathias, 
Sazbz,  and  myself  to  represmt  the  Sen- 
ate as  amicus  curiae  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Gravel  against 
United  States.  The  Senate  took  this  ac- 
tion because  it  feared  that  an  adverse 
decision  would  impair  the  constitutional 
Independence  and  prerogatives  of  every 
individual  Senator  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

This  committee  of  Senators  obtained 
the  requisite  consent  of  the  parties  and 
the  Court,  and  filed  a  brief  for  the  Sen- 
ate on  Friday,  April  7.  The  brief  stresses 
the  dangers  to  the  Senate  of  any  in- 
fringement of  the  constituticHial  protec- 
tion afforded  Congress  by  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 6,  the  "speech  or  debate"  clause.  In 


essence,  the  brief  contends  that  a  narrow 
constructioi  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  most  important  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitutiCHi  would  upset  the  delicate  sep- 
aration of  powers  between  the  branches 
of  government.  A  constriction  of  the  pro- 
tection provided  by  the  clause  might 
mean  that  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  government  could  question 
and  harass  Members  of  Ccmgress  throue^ 
their  personal  aides  and  thereby  intimi- 
date Congress  as  a  whole. 

On  April  4  the  Court  granted  the  com- 
mittee's request  for  30  minutes  in  which 
to  present  oral  argiunent  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate's  position.  The  committee 
plans  to  make  a  vigorous  defense  ol  Uie 
Senate's  prerogatives  under  the  Consti- 
tution at  the  time  of  argument,  which 
should  be  held  on  April  19  or  20. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  American  people,  who  also  have 
a  great  stake  in  this  controversy,  I  be- 
lieve the  text  of  the  brief  should  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  brief,  which  warns  Uie 
Court  of  the  Senate's  grave  concern  over 
these  Issues,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[In    the    Supreme    Court    of    the    United 
States,  October  Tenn,  1971— No.  71-1036] 

BSIKT  FOB   THE  SENATK   OF  UNITED  STATES 

Amicxtb  Cuuae 
(United  States  of  America,  Petitioner  v.  Mike 

Gravel,  V&.  Senator,  Be^wndemt — On  Writ 

of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States  Coiirt  of 

Appeals  for  the  Plrot  Circuit) 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  hereby 
appears  as  amicus  curiae  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  No.  280 — the  Resolution  i^)- 
peoTB  as  Appendix  A  hereto — and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Solicitor  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  and  Senator  Oravel.  Oopies  of 
the  letters  of  consent  have  been  filed  with 
the  Clerk's  Office. 

intebkst  or  the  amicus  cubiae 

In  light  of  the  questions  presented,  which 
directly  concern  the  scope  and  validity  ot  the 
constitutional  privilege  created  by  the 
"Speech  or  Debate"  Claoise  of  the  United 
States  Oonstltutiaa,  Art.  1. 1  6,  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  Senaite  In  this  Utigatlon 
hardly  needs  explloatlon. 

OFINIONB  BELOW 

TtM  opinions  of  the  CX>urt  of  Appeals  for 
the  Plrst  Circuit  are  not  yet  reported.  They 
are  reproduced  as  Appendices  A  and  B  to  the 
Oovemment'e  petition  for  certiorari.  The 
opinion  of  the  District  Court  Is  reported  at 
322  P.  Supp.  930. 

JURISDICTION 

The  petl/tlosis  for  certiorari  were  timely 
fiaed.  Jurisdiction  is  invoked  under  28  U.S.C. 
I  1264(1).     

QUESTIONS   REPRKSENTED 

1.  Oan  a  Senator  be  questioned  by  a  grand 
jury  about  his  legislative  conduct  despite  the 
prohlhiltloin  of  the  "Speech  or  Debate"  Clause 
against  questioning  in  any  other  place? 

2.  Can  a  Senatorial  aide  be  questioned  by  a 
grajid  jury  about  hla  or  his  Senator's  legisla- 
tive conduct,  where  there  Is  no  Issue  of  the 
constitutdonaUty  of  that  conduct,  despite  the 
prohibition  of  the  "Speech  or  Debate"  clause 
against  questioning  in  any  other  place? 


CONSnTUnONAL    PROVISIONS   INVOLVED 

The  "^>eech  or  Debate"  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Art.  I,  S  6  provides: 

"The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  a  Oooipeosation  for  their  Services,  to 
be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
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Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  In 
all  Oases,  except  Treason,  Felony  and  Breach 
of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest  during 
their  attendance  at  the  Session  of  their  re- 
spective Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  the  same;  and  for  any  Speech  or 
Debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  Place."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

STATEMENT 

In  a  very  important  sense,  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  brief  amicus  curiae.  It  is  rather  a 
statement  by  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment  of  that  branch's 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  a  Constitu- 
tion which,  like  each  member  of  this  Cotirt, 
each  member  of  the  Senate  has  sworn  to 
uphold.  In  Its  nature,  the  brief  Is  In  fact 
testimonial  as  well  as  forensic. 

The  purpose  of  thU  brief  is  to  establish 
the  position  of  the  United  States  Senate 
that  the  attempt  to  subpoena  an  aide  to 
a  Senator  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury  as 
to  his  activities  and  those  of  the  Senator 
whom  he  serves  is  an  invasion  of  the  Sen- 
ate's constitutional  privilege.  Art.  I,  |  6.  It 
is  the  contention  here  advanced  that  this 
position  ought  to  be  accepted  by  this  Coiirt 
by  reason  of  the  comity  due  to  a  coequal 
branch  in  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
tections it  needs  to  fulfill  the  functions  with 
which  it  is  charged.  Only  if  this  Coiui:  is 
unwilling,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  to  accept 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  in  its  own  sphere, 
need  it  turn  to  the  history  and  authority 
which  also  establish  the  propriety  of  the 
conclusion  here  asserted. 

In  part  because  of  the  nature  of  this  brief, 
and  in  part  because  the  materials  are  elabo- 
rately collected  in  the  other  briefs,  it  is  not 
intended  here  to  provide  a  detailed  study  of 
the  origins  and  development  of  the  Con- 
gressional privilege  to  operate  free  from  the 
restraints  of  both  the  Executive  and  Judi- 
cial branches.  It  is  the  purpose,  rather,  to 
assert  the  basic  principles  on  which  the  out- 
come of  this  case  must  rest. 

In  short,  this  brief  is  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  Congressional  privilege.  It  U  not  a  de- 
fense of  Senator  Oravel  or  his  aide,  nor  Is  It 
a  defense  of  their  conduct  in  this  case.  If 
there  were  misconduct  on  their  part,  they 
must  answer  to  the  Senate  Itself.  Discipline 
of  its  own  membership  is  a  fvinctlon  com- 
mitted by  the  Constitution  to  each  House. 
Art.  I.  f  B. 

Nor  Is  this  brief  an  attack  on  the  present 
administration,  the  President,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

In  filing  this  brief,  the  Senate  does  not 
seek  a  confrontation  with  either  the  Execu- 
tive or  the  Judiciary.  The  Senate  recognizes 
that  if  the  three  Branches  are  to  function  in 
ccmity,  such  confrontations  must  be  limited 
to  those  extreme  situations  where  confronta- 
tion cannot  be  avoided.  Here  the  confronta- 
tion is  forced  upon  the  Senate,  and  upon 
the  Judiciary,  by  the  insistence  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive that  the  Senate's  privilege  be  limited. 
The  facts  of  this  case  are  not  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  warrant  a  test  of  the  privilege, 
nor  to  require  the  Judiciary  to  insert  itself 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative 
Branches. 

As  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  neither 
Senator  Gravel  nor  his  aide  can  be  reached 
by  the  Grand  Jury  under  the  opinion  of  the 
Coiut  of  Appeals.  A  complete  vindication  by 
this  Court  of  the  Congressional  privilege, 
much  as  it  is  desired  by  the  Senate,  woxild 
not  immunize  them  any  more. 

Similarly,  this  is  not  a  case  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  Executive  Branch  to  warrant 
a  constitutional  confrontation,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  of  such  importance  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  warrant  an  erosion  of  the  Con- 
gressional privilege.  In  context,  these  Grand 
Jury  proceedings  are  of  little  long-run  signif- 
icance compared  to  the  crucial,  historical 
Importance  of  the  "Speech  or  Debate"  Clause 


to  the  continued  vitality  of  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  need  to  comment  here  upon  the 
principal  actors  In  the  Pentagon  PE^>er8  af- 
fair: the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Ellsberg,  and 
others.  Their  cases  are  properly  in  court  and 
the  fundamental  Issues,  if  any  are  involved, 
can  be  determined  in  their  cases.  The  crimes 
suggested  by  the  Solicitor  General — ^reten- 
tion of  public  property  or  records  with  in- 
tent to  convert,  gathering  and  transmitting 
of  national  defense  information,  conceal- 
ment or  removal  of  public  records  or  docu- 
ments and  conspiracy  to  commit  such  of- 
fenses and  to  defraud  the  United  States — 
are  by  their  nature  readily  provable,  if  octn- 
mltted,  without  reference  to  any  Involvement 
of  Senator  Gravel  or  bis  aide.  There  Is  no 
compelling  reason  of  public  i>olicy  to  limit 
the  Congressional  privilege  in  order  to  make 
this  prosecution  easier,  even  If,  In  fact,  it 
would  do  so. 

The  Solidtor  General  suggests  dire  oonse- 
quenoes  to  the  functioning  of  the  Grand  Jtiry 
if  Senatorial  aides  and  others  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned about  legislative  activities  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  (Govenunent  Question  1) 
or  if  an  aide  may  not  be  questioned  about 
private  publication  of  material  introduced 
by  his  Senator-employer  into  a  subcommit- 
tee record  (Government  Question  2).  Made 
by  anyone  but  the  Solicitor  General,  the  sug- 
gestion would  not  be  seriously  oonsidered. 
For  if  the  activities  are  protected,  as  Question 
1  asBumee,  they  should  be  beyond  inquiry. 
And  if  there  has  been  publication — and  if 
publication  Itself  is  not  protected — the  prob- 
lems of  proof  for  the  Government  are  not  so 
great  that  an  aide  of  a  Senator  should  be 
subject  to  interrogation  by  the  Executive's 
Grand  Jury,  when  admittedly  the  Senator 
could  not  be.  Indeed,  If  all  Cbngreeamen  and 
all  of  their  aides  had  absolute  Immunity  un- 
der all  olrctunstances,  a  position  not  hers 
urged,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this 
would  have  any  substantial  effect,  or  any 
effect,  on  the  overall  administration  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  even  more  difficult  to  Imagine  that 
it  would  make  any  significant  difference  in 
this  case.  The  questions  raised  by  the  conflict 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  are 
serious;  the  questions  raised  by  the  Solicitor 
General  ai«  not. 

This  is  a  poor  case  to  test  the  great  con- 
stitutional issues  Involved.  The  Ooiu^  might 
best  decide  to  dismiss  the  Solicitor  General's 
petition  as  improvidently  granted. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  no  questioin 
is  here  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  Dr.  Rod- 
berg  was  an  aide  of  Senator  Oravel,  nor 
whether  the  bearing  of  the  Suboommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  at  which  Sen- 
ator Gravel  published  clsssified  documents 
was  or  was  not  properly  called,  nor  whether 
such  Suboommittee  bad  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  of  the  publica- 
tion. These  determinations  would  historically 
remain  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  protection  of  the  "Speech  or  Debate" 
Clause  is  not  a  perquisite  of  office.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  not  to  immunize  Members  as  a  re- 
ward to  them.  Its  purpose  Is  to  enable  them 
to  perform  to  the  fullest,  without  obstacle 
or  harassment,  the  duties  of  their  offices. 
One  of  these  duties,  imp(»tant  as  any  other, 
is  the  duty  of  informing  other  Members, 
constituents  and  the  general  public,  on  the 
issues  of  the  day.  This  Is  done  in  many 
ways,  most  of  which  were  not  technically 
possible  in  1789.  Ploor  debate  and  belated 
newspaper  reports  were  practically  the  only 
means  avallii>le  at  the  time  of  the  found- 
ing. Now,  there  are  many  means  of  dis- 
seminating information:  wire  services,  radio 
and  television,  telephone  and  telegraph,  as 
well  as  floor  debate,  newspapers,  books, 
magazines,  newsletters,  press  releases,  com- 
mittee reports,  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  legislative  services.  In  today's  hectic 
and  complicated  world,  the  various  methods 
of    informing    vary    In    effectiveness.    Each 


Member  mtist  decide  for  himself  from  time 
to  time  which  issues  require  ventilation  and 
what  methods  to  use.  It  Is  not  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  challenge  nor  for  the  Judiciary  to 
judge  a  Member's  choice  of  Issues  to  publi- 
cize or  methods  of  publication  regardless 
of  whether  they  may  be  considered  ill- 
advised.  The  Senate  as  a  whole  may  or  may 
not  approve  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  by 
Senator  Oravel  in  this  case.  But  it  joins  In 
Senator  Gravel's  assertion  of  the  privilege. 

Neither  the  Executive  nor  the  Judiciary 
can  determine  the  extent  of  Congressional 
privilege  if  "separation  of  powers"  is  to  re- 
tain Its  function.  The  Constitution  says 
that  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  not 
be  questioned  in  any  other  place  for  any 
speech  or  debate.  It  does  not  say  "except 
when  the  Executive  thinks  otherwise  and 
the  Judiciary  agrees."  The  very  purpose  of 
the  prlvUege  Is  to  insulate  the  Congress  from 
just  such  scrutiny  and  determination.  Sen- 
ator Gravel  made  a  record  in  the  Senate 
and  arranged  for  its  publication.  If  hla  privi- 
lege to  do  so  is  subject  to  challenge  by  the 
Executive  and  determination  by  the  Judici- 
ary, the  Congressional  privilege  is  all  but 
dissipated. 

/.  The  origins  of  the  "Speech  or  Debate" 
clause 

"It  was  not  only  fear  of  the  Executive  that 
caused  ooncem  In  Parliament  but  of  the 
judiciary  as  well,  for  the  judges  were  often 
lackeys  of  the  Stuart  monarch*,  levying  pun- 
ishments more  to  the  wishes  of  the  crown 
than  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense  .  .  . 

"■niere  U  little  douM  that  the  instigation 
of  criminal  charges  against  critical  or  dis- 
favored legislators  by  the  Executive  in  a  ju- 
dicial forum  was  the  chief  fear  prompting 
the  long  struggle  for  parliamentary  prlvUege 
In  En^and  and,  in  the  context  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  separation  powers.  Is  the  pre- 
dominate thriist  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause."  United  States  v.  Johnson,  383  U.S. 
160,181-83  (1966). 

The  origins  and  purpose  of  the  "Speech 
or  Debate"  Clause  are  patent.  This  provUlon, 
like  many  others  in  the  Constitution,  was  a 
specific  r«nedy  for  a  specific  evil.  The  evil 
was  harassment  by  the  Crown  and  its  judges 
of  legislator  who  spoke  out  in  the  course 
of  their  legislative  duties  on  public  Issues  in 
a  manner  not  pleasing  to  the  king. 

When  the  "Speech  and  Del>ate"  Clause  is 
the  measure  of  the  rights  of  the  legislature, 
as  it  Is  here,  the  history  of  the  legislative  im- 
munity Is  especially  important.  The  immu- 
nity was  finally  gained  by  Parliament  only 
after  Charles  I  had  lost  his  head.  And  he  lost 
his  head.  In  measure,  because  he  imprisoned 
members  of  Parliament  who  had  opposed  him 
in  needless  and  costly  wars  overseas,  even  to 
the  extent  of  refusing  to  vote  blm  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  them  on.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  legislative  privilege  came  during 
the  fight  by  PMllament  to  establish  its  in- 
dependence from  a  king  who  claimed  total 
power. 

As  this  Oo\irt  said  in  Tenney  v.  Brandhove, 
341  U.S.  367,  372  (1951): 

"In  1668,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle, 
Partlament  finally  laid  the  ghost  of  Chartes 
I,  who  had  prosecuted  Sir  John  Elliot  and 
others  for  'seditious'  speech  in  Parliament.  .  . 
In  1689,  the  BUI  of  Rights  declared  In  un- 
equivocal language:  "That  the  Freedom  of 
Speech,  and  Debate  or  proceeding  In  Parli- 
ament ought  not  to  be  Impeached  or  ques- 
tioned in  any  Court  or  Place  out  of  Parll- 
ment."  1  Wm.  &  Mary  Sess.  2,  Ch.  2. 

"Freedom  of  speech  and  action  In  the  leg- 
islature was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
those  who  severed  the  Colonies  from  the 
crown  and  founded  our  Nation.  It  was  deemed 
so  essential  for  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple that  it  was  written  into  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  later  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion. .  .  . 

"The  reason  for  the  privilege  Is  clear.  It 
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was  well  summarized  by  James  Wilson,  an 
Influential  member  of  the  Committee  of  De- 
tail which  was  responsible  for  the  provision 
In  the  Federal  Constitution.  'In  order  to  en- 
able and  encourage  a  representative  of  the 
public  to  discharge  his  public  trust  with 
firmness  and  success.  It  Is  Indispensably  nec- 
essary that  he  should  enjoy  the  fullest  lib- 
erty of  speech,  and  that  he  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  resentment  of  everyone,  bow- 
ever,  powerful,  to  whom  the  exercise  of  that 
liberty  may  occasion  offence.'  II  Works  of 
James  Wilson  (Andrews  ed.  1896)  38." 

It  was  imderstood  from  the  beginning  that 
provisions  of  this  kind  were  to  be  construed 
broadly,  that  the  protection  was  not  to  be 
niggardly,  but  expansive.  If  It  were  to  serve 
the  function  that  caused  Its  creation.  See 
Coffin  V.  Coffin,  4  Mass.  1,  27  (1808),  cited 
with  approval  In  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra, 
at  373.  At  the  core  was  always  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  Immediate  and  historic  sources 
of  danger  to  the  Independence  of  the  legisla- 
ture— the  representatives  of  the  people — was 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  government.  The 
provision  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  concept  of 
separation  of  powers,  an  eissurance  of  legis- 
lative Independence  similar  to  the  protection 
of  life  tenure  afforded  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  Judiciary,  and  the  rigid  rules  pro- 
tecting the  President  against  Impeachment 
also  provided  by  the  Constitution.  Thus,  the 
Court  said,  in  Powell  v.  McCormack,  396  U.S. 
486.  502-03: 

".  .  .  we  concluded  In  United  States  v. 
Johnson.  [383  U.S.  169]  at  181,  that  the  pvir- 
pose  of  this  clause  was  'to  prevent  Intimida- 
tion [of  legislators)  by  the  executive  and 
accountability  before  a  possibly  hostile  Judi- 
ciary.' ...  we  have  held  that  it  would  be  a 
'narrow  view'  to  confine  the  protection  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  to  words  spoken  in 
debate.  Committee  reports,  resolutions,  and 
the  act  of  voting  are  equally  covered,  as  are 
■things  generally  done  In  a  session  of  the 
House  by  one  of  Its  members  in  relation  to 
the  business  before  it."  Kilboum  v.  Thomp- 
son, [103  U.S.  168)  at  204.  Furthermore,  the 
clause  not  only  provides  a  defense  on  the 
merits  but  also  protects  a  legislator  from  the 
burden  of  defending  himself.  Dombrowski  v 
Eastland,  [387  U.S.  82]  at  580;  see  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove,  supra,  at  377." 

It  is  of  some  Importance  to  emphasize  a 
distinction  of  which  this  Court  has  taken 
appropriate  notice,  the  distinction  between 
the  privilege  against  actions  taken  by  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  government,  which 
is  involved  in  this  case,  and  the  privilege  as 
asserted  against  Individual  action,  which  is 
not  Involved  here.  This  Court  said  in  United 
States  V.  Johnson,  383  U.S.  169.  at  180-81: 
"Even  though  no  English  or  American  case 
casta  bright  light  on  the  one  before  us.  it  is 
apparent  from  the  history  of  the  clause  that 
the  privilege  was  not  bom  primarily  to  avoid 
private  suits  such  as  those  In  KillMum  and 
Tenney,  but  rather  to  prevent  intimidation 
by  the  executive  and  accountability  before  a 
possibly  hostile  Jury."  It  Is  exactly  the  lat- 
ter and  not  the  former  proposition  that 
grounds  the  position  asserted  here  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  "Speech  or  Debate" 
Clause — to  protect  the  independence  of  the 
Legislative  branch  from  Incursions  by  the 
Executive — ^would  be  seriously  eroded  If  the 
Court  were  to  retreat  from  the  standards  it 
has  heretofore  announced.  An  independent 
legislature— one  In  which  the  legislators  are 
responsible  for  their  actions  to  their  constit- 
uents and  to  the  body  of  which  they  are 
members — must  be  as  important  to  the  gov- 
ernance of  a  free  people  as  the  Independence 
of  the  Judiciary  and  the  Ind^endence  of  the 
Executive. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  horrible 
experiences  occurred  that  gave  rise  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  "Speech  or  Debate"  Clause 
In  our  Constitution,  it  Is  the  legislature  it- 
self that  makes  a  determination  whether  the 


privilege  is  breached  by  threatened  executive 
action.  Thus,  in  1938,  in  the  case  of  Duncan 
Sandys,  It  was  the  House  of  Conunons  that 
decided  that  it  was  a  breach  of  privilege  to 
attempt  to  require  a  member  of  Parliament 
to  divulge  to  a  court  of  inquiry  his  source 
of  information  about  anti-aircraft  defenses 
which  he  published  in  putting  a  question 
to  a  minister.  (1938)  H.C.  Pap.  173.  The  In- 
quiry was  based  on  the  possibility  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Official  Secrets  Act.  The  Execu- 
tive sought  to  bring  Sandys  before  an  al- 
legedly appropriate  tribunal.  The  House  of 
Commons  held  that  Sandys  could  not  be 
required  to  respond  to  any  trlb'-.nal  other 
than  the  House  Itself. 

In  a  more  recent  case,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, contrary  to  the  recommendation  of 
its  Committee  of  Privileges,  voted  to  permit 
an  action  to  be  maintained  for  a  private 
libel.  (1968)  430  H.C.  Deb.  Col.  208.  It  is 
respectfully  submitted  that  the  English, 
without  a  written  Constitution,  are  more 
conforming  to  the  concept  of  separation 
of  powers  than  we  are;  that  whatever  breach 
of  standards  committed  by  a  legislator  or 
his  aides  makes  him  responsible  to  the  body 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  in  this  case,  the 
Senate,  Is  a  matter  of  constitutional  pro- 
vision. Art.  I,  !  6;  that  he  Is  not  responsible 
for  such  actions  to  the  Executive  or  Judicial 
branches  of  the  national  government  is 
equally  a  matter  of  constitutional  command. 
Art.  I,  5  6.  "Courts  are  not  the  place  for  such 
controversies.  Self-discipline  and  the  voters 
must  be  the  ultimate  reliance  for  discourag- 
ing or  correcting  such  abuses."  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove,  supra  at  380. 

This  view  was  set  forth  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
case  of  Cochran  v.  Couzens,  42  P.  2d  783, 
(1930): 

"Presumably  legislators  will  be  restrained 
In  the  exercise  of  such  a  privilege  by  the 
responsibilities  of  their  office.  Moreover,  In 
the  event  of  their  failure  in  that  regard, 
they  will  be  subject  to  discipline  by  their 
colleagues.  Article  I,  §  5." 

If  this  Court  Is  to  remain  true  to  the 
commands  of  the  Constitution,  It  must  hold 
that  neither  Senator  Gravel  nor  his  aide  can 
be  called  by  the  Department  of  Justice  before 
a  grand  Jury  to  answer  for  the  Senator's  con- 
duct or  that  of  his  assistant  when  they  were 
engaged  In  their  Senatorial  duties. 
//.  For  the  congressional  privilege  to  be  ef- 
fective it  must  include  legislative  aides 
A  factual  aspect  of  this  litigation  can  be 
disposed  of  by  common  knowledge.  For  It 
hardly  requires  documentation  that  the  dan- 
gers of  Executive  Imposition  on  legislative 
Independence  can  as  readily — perhaps  more 
readily — fiow  from  attacks  on  legislative  as- 
sistants as  from  attacks  directly  on  the  leg- 
islators themselves.  A  Representative  or  Sen- 
ator simply  cannot  function  In  the  Congress 
without  aides  who  are  so  intimately  Involved 
and  Identified  with  him  as  to  be  In  many  In- 
stances his  alter  ego.  A  great  deal  of  the  day- 
to-day  work  of  the  Congress  Is  done  In  the 
Interchange  between  Members  and  their  own 
aides,  between  Members  and  the  aides  of 
others,  and  even  between  aides  of  one  Mem- 
ber and  aides  of  another.  Congress  is  no 
longer  a  body  which  meets  for  only  a  few 
weeks  of  the  year,  to  conduct  most  of  Its 
business  on  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. It  Is  In  more  or  less  continuous  session, 
with  staffs  both  in  Washington  and  In  the 
home  districts,  and  with  most  of  its  business 
conducted  by  committee,  subcommittee,  and 
staff.  A  Member  cannot  conduct  all  of  his 
business  himself;  be  must  and  does  conduct 
it  largely  through  his  aides.  If  the  "Speech 
or  Debate"  provision  Is  to  be  meaningful,  it 
must  apply  to  aides  acting  for  their  em- 
ployer-Member in  any  situation  where  It 
would  apply  to  the  Member  acting  for  him- 
self. The  Solicitor  General's  suggestion  that 
harassment  of  an  aide  would  not  distract  a 


Member  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
simply  misstates  the  facts  of  life  for  Con- 
gress today. 

This  was  recognized  In  United  States  v. 
Johnson,  supra,  in  which  it  was  held  that 
the  role  of  Representative  Johnson's  aide  in 
the  preparation  of  a  speech  was  within  the 
privUege.  Id.  at  173,  173n.  4. 

The  only  cases  in  which  the  privilege  has 
not  been  extended  to  Congressional  employ- 
ees are  readily  distinguishable  on  two 
grounds:  1)  they  Involved  competing  Consti- 
tutional rights  of  Individuals;  and  2)  they 
Involved  employees  who  were  engaged  In  ef- 
fectuating unconstitutional  legislative  acts. 
Powell  V.  McCormack,  supra  at  601-506; 
Dombrowski  v.  Eastland,  supra;  Kilboum  v. 
Thompson,    supra. 

This  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  privilege, 
if  sustained,  will  deny  some  fundamental 
constitutional  right  of  a  citizen.  Nor  is  there 
any  question  here  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  actions  taken  either  by  Senator  Gravel 
or  by  his  aide.  This  is  simply  a  classic,  naked 
conflict  between  the  Executive,  concerned  by 
disclosures  about  its  conduct,  and  a  Senator 
who  wishes  first  to  know  about  this  conduct 
and  second  to  make  It  known  to  the  people 
at  large.  The  Executive  challenges  the  con- 
duct of  Senator  Gravel  through  his  aide.  Even 
attributing  legitimacy  to  the  Grand  Jury  ef- 
fort in  this  case,  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  a  Senatorial  aide  In  his  activity  for  and 
on  behalf  of  his  Senator,  if  permitted,  nec- 
essarily diminishes  the  Speech  or  Debate 
privilege. 

For  not  only  must  the  privilege  protect  a 
Senator  from  efforts  of  the  Executive  to 
question  his  speech,  It  must,  if  it  Is  to  be 
meaningful,  prevent  the  Executive  from  act- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  to  inhibit  a  Senator's 
use  of  his  aides.  To  isolate  a  Senator  so  that 
he  cannot  call  upon  the  advice,  counsel  and 
knowledge  of  his  personal  assistants  Is  to 
stop  him  from  functioning  as  an  independent 
legislator.  If  an  aide  must  fear  that  the  ad- 
vice he  offers,  the  knowledge  he  has,  and  the 
assistance  he  gives  to  his  Senator  may  be 
called  Into  question  by  the  Executive,  then 
he  is  likely  to  refrain  from  acting  on  those 
very  occasions  when  the  issues  are  the  most 
controversial  and  when  the  Senator  Is  most 
in  need  of  assistance.  If  the  aide  must  fear 
that  a  vindictive  Executive  or  hostile  Judi- 
ciary will  seek  to  strike  at  him  because  It 
cannot  reach  his  Senator,  then  the  aide  will 
not  be  able  to  give  his  best  service  to  his 
superior.  And  the  Senator  will  never  be  cer- 
tain whether  the  advice  he  gets  and  the  as- 
sistance he  receives  are  not  the  product  of 
the  caution  and  fear  engendered  by  the 
threats  Implied.  In  order  that  the  Senator 
be  protected  from  Executive  Interference,  the 
Executive  cannot  be  permitted  to  delve  into 
what  passes  between  the  Senator  and  his 
aide. 

A  recent  expression  of  the  argument  that 
the  Congressional  privilege  extends  to  aides, 
may  be  found  In  the  Government's  brief  In 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  the  as  yet  unreported  case  of  Doe  v. 
McMillan.  In  Doe,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
peting Constitutional  claims  of  the  plaintiffs, 
the  Government  argued  that  the  aides  were 
privileged  because  their  activity  was  "within 
the  scope  of  (their)  authority  and  within  the 
scope  of  Congress"  constitutional  power." 
Government  Brief  in  Doe  v.  McMillan,  p.  14. 
The  Government  correctly  distinguished  Kil- 
boum v.  Thompson,  supra,  on  the  ground 
that  in  Kilboum  "liabUity  arose  from  the 
lack  of  Constitutional  authority."  Ibid. 

Because  of  Its  recency,  and  its  applicability 
and  Importance  to  the  position  of  the  Senate 
here,  the  Government's  argument  Is  set  forth 
at  length: 

"The  protection  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
clause  extends  in  this  case  to  those  seven  ap- 
pellees who  are  not  members  of  Congress  but 
are  their  employees  or  agents — i.e.,  the  staff 
members    {including   the   investigator   and 
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consultant)  of  the  Committee  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  In 
Dombrowski  v.  Eastland,  387  U.S.  82  (1967), 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  doctrine  of 
legislative  inununlty  Is  'less  absolute,  al- 
though applicable,  when  applied  to  officers  or 
employees  of  a  legislative  body,  rather  than 
to  legislators  themselves.'  Id.  at  85.  'Less  ab- 
solute' In  this  context,  we  submit,  means 
simply  that  before  applying  the  doctrine  the 
courts  must  first  determine  that  the  legisla- 
tive employee  was  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  authority  and  within  the  scope  of  Con- 
gress' constitutional  powers.  The  Dombrow- 
ski case  Itself  illustrates  this  principle.  After 
nistaining  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint  as 
u>  Senator  Eastland  on  the  ground  of  legisla- 
tive immunity,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  Judgment  of  this  Coiirt  and  remanded 
the  case  for  further  proceedings  only  because 
It  found  a  disputed  question  of  fact  as  to 
whether  the  defendant  Sourwine,  counsel  to 
the  Subcommittee  of  which  Senator  East- 
land was  chairman,  had  by  his  actions 
transgressed  the  limits  of  congressional 
power  under  the  Constitution  so  as  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  civil  liability. 

"That  the  xmibrella  of  immunity  covers 
legislative  officers  and  employees  was  first  rec- 
ognized in  Kilboum  v.  Thompson,  supra  note 
27.  While  the  Court  there  found  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  to  be  subject  to  civil 
liability  for  the  Illegal  arrest  of  an  uncoopera- 
tive witness,  the  decision  made  clear  that 
such  liability  arose  only  from  the  lack  of  con- 
stitutional authority  .  .  .  .'  Government 
Brief  in  Doe,  et  al.  v.  McMillan,  et  al.,  pages 
13-14."   (Emphasis  added.) 

This  argument  was  accepted  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  which  held  that  the  "Speech  or 
Debate"  privilege  applied  to  aides.  Doe  v.  Mc- 
Millan, supra. 

The  Congressional  privilege  based  upon  an 
express  Constitutional  provision  to  encourage 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  information 
can  hardly  be  less  extensive  than  the  Execu- 
tive privilege  which  has  no  express  statutory 
or  Constitutional  basis  and  whose  sole  pur- 
pose Is  secrecy.  Yet  the  Executive  privilege 
has  been  extended  to  the  activities  of  persons 
whose  relationship  to  the  President  is  far 
more  remote  than  the  relationship  of  an  aide 
to  a  Senator. 

The  need  for  protecting  the  confidential 
relationships  between  the  President  and  his 
aides,  as  the  Goveriunent  has  asserted  In  de- 
fending the  Executive  privilege,  is  part  passu 
applicable  to  the  need  for  protecting  the  re- 
lationship between  Senators  and  their  aides. 
The  parallel  was  well  drawn  by  the  Honorable 
William  H.  Rehnqulst  in  the  recent  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"The  notion  that  the  advisers  whom  he  has 
chosen  should  bear  some  sort  of  a  hybrid 
responsibility  to  opinion  makers  outside  of 
the  Government,  which  notion  In  practice 
would  Inevitably  have  the  effect  of  diluting 
their  responsibility  to  him,  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  our  tripartite  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  President  is  entitled  to  undivided 
and  faithful  advice  from  his  subordinates. 
Just  as  Senators  and  Representatives  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  sort  of  advice  froqi  their 
legislative  and  administrative  assistants,  and 
Judges  to  the  same  sort  of  advice  from  their 
law  clerks."  Hearings  on  Executive  Privilege: 
The  Withholding  of  Information  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive before  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Poioers  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, United  Stat»s  Senate,  92nd  Cong., 
1st  Sees.  (1971), p.  424. 

This  Court  has  recognized  the  need  to  ap- 
ply the  protection  of  another  Executive  priv- 
ilege— also  a  privilege  without  constitutional 
warrant — beyond  the  highest  government 
officials  to  those  who.  In  fact,  are  performing 
the  acts  and  duties  with  which  the  higher 
officials  are  charged.  In  Barr  v.  Matteo,  360 
Va.  664,  672-73  (1969) .  this  Court  said: 


"We  do  not  think  that  the  principle  an- 
nounced in  Vilaa  can  properly  be  restricted 
to  executive  officers  of  cabinet  rank,  and  in 
fact  it  never  has  been  so  restricted  by  the 
lower  federal  courts.  Tiic  privilege  Is  not  a 
badge  of  emolument  of  exalted  office,  but  an 
expression  of  a  policy  designed  to  aid  In  the 
effective  functioning  of  government.  The 
complexities  and  magnitude  of  governmental 
activity  have  become  so  great  that  there  must 
of  necessity  be  a  delegation  and  redelegation 
of  authority  as  to  many  functions,  and  we 
cannot  say  that  these  functions  become  lees 
Important  simply  because  they  are  exercised 
by  officers  of  lower  rank  in  the  executive 
hierarchy." 

///.  DissemitMtion  of  information  is  a 
legislative  function 

The  United  States  Senate  contends  that 
Senator  Gravel's  reading  into  the  Subcom- 
mittee record  parts  of  the  "Pentagon  Papers" 
protects  the  Senator  and  his  aide  from  Judi- 
cial Inquiry  Into  the  Senator's  effort  to  Inform 
his  collet^ues  and  the  public  about  his 
views  on  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  Senate 
further  contends  that  whether  such  actions 
were  authorized  cr  not  is  a  decision  for  the 
Senate  and  not  for  the  Judiciary. 

The  Constitution  Itself  makes  it  clear 
that  it  was  Intended  for  Congress  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  matters  with  which  it  was 
concerned.  Article  I,  §  6,  provides :  "Each 
House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceed- 
ings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in  their 
judgment  require  Secrecy."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Tested  by  any  of  the  criteria  established 
by  thU  Court,  the  informing  function  Is 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  privileged  activity. 
The  Court  has  used  various  words  to  describe 
the  limits  of  the  privilege : 

".  .  .  related  to  the  due  functioning  of 
the  legislative  process."  United  States  v. 
Johnson,  supra  at  172. 

".  .  .  acting  In  the  sphere  of  legitimate 
legislative  activity."  Tenney  v.  Brandhove, 
supra  at  376. 

".  .  .  acting  in  a  field  where  legislators  tra- 
ditionally have  power  to  act.  .  .  ."  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove,  supra  at  377. 

"It  would  be  a  narrow  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  to  limit  it  to  words 
spoken  in  debate.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is 
as  forcible  in  Its  application  to  written  re- 
ports presented  in  that  body  by  its  conunit- 
tees,  to  resolutions  offered,  which,  though 
in  writing,  must  be  reproduced  in  speech, 
and  to  the  act  of  voting,  whether  it  is  done 
vocally  or  by  passing  between  the  tellers.  In 
short,  to  things  generally  done  In  a  session 
of  the  He  use  by  one  of  its  members  in  rela- 
tion to  the  business  before  It."  Kilboum  v. 
Thompson,  supra  at  204. 

An  early  and  often  repeated  statement  of 
this  proposition  was  made  in  Coffin  v.  Coffin, 
supra,  quoted  with  approval  In  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove,  supra  at  374. 

"...  the  article  ought  not  to  be  construed 
strictly,  but  liberally,  that  the  full  design  of 
It  may  be  answered.  I  will  not  confine  It  to 
delivering  an  opinion,  uttering  a  speech,  or 
haranguing  in  debate:  but  will  extend  it  to 
the  giving  of  a  vote,  to  the  making  of  a  writ- 
ten report,  and  to  every  cither  act  resulting 
from  the  nature,  and  In  the  execution,  of  the 
office;  and  I  would  define  the  article  as  secur- 
ing to  every  member  exemption  from  prose- 
cution, for  every  thing  said  or  done  by  him, 
as  a  representative.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  that  office,  without  Inquiring 
whether  the  exercise  was  regular  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  house,  or  irregular  and 
against  thels  rules." 

To  this  must  be  added  what  this  Court 
said  In  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra  at  377: 

"The  claim  of  an  unworthy  purpose  does 
not  destroy  the  privilege." 

The  actions  of  Senator  Gravel  and  his  as- 
sistant that  would  be  the  subject  of  scrutiny 


by  the  Grand  Jury,  if  not  for  the  "Speech  or 
Debate"  Clause, — were  the  dissemination  of 
data  about  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
Woodrow  Wilson  In  his  classic  work  on  the 
role  of  Congress,  states  the  case  for  the  In- 
forming fimctlon: 

"It  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  Into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what  It 
sees.  It  Is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the  voice, 
and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will  of  Its 
constituents.  Unless  Congress  have  and  use 
every  means  of  acquainting  Itself  with  the 
acts  and  the  disposition  of  the  administra- 
tive agents  of  the  government,  the  country 
must  be  helpless  to  learn  how  It  Is  being 
served;  and  unless  Congress  both  scrutinize 
these  things  and  sift  them  by  every  form  of 
discussion,  the  country  must  remain  in  em- 
barrassing, crippling  ignorance  of  the  very 
affairs  which  It  Is  most  Important  that  it 
should  imderstand  and  direct.  The  inform- 
ing function  of  Congress  should  be  preferred 
even  to  its  legislative  function."  Wilson.  Con- 
gressional Government  303  (1885),  quoted 
with  approved  in  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra 
at  377  m.  6  (Emphasis  added.) 

Whether  the  Informing  function  Is  more 
important  than  the  legislative  function  Is 
not  an  Issue  here.  It  is  clear  that  It  Is  a  func- 
tion of  Congress. 

Again,  support  for  this  view  is  found  In 
the  Government's  brief  In  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals In  Doe  V.  McMillan.  The  Doe  plaintiffs 
sought  to  enjoin  publication  of  the  report  of 
a  Congressional  committee  and  damages  be- 
cause the  report  contained  plaintiffs'  names 
and  poor  school  records.  In  arguing,  success- 
fully, to  sustain  the  right  of  Congress  to 
make  reports  and  for  Congressional  immu- 
nity under  the  "Speech  or  Debate"  clause,  the 
Government  quoted  the  following  statement 
from  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action 
V.  Eastland,  141  P.  Supp.  729.  731-732  (DJ3  C. 
1966) : 

"Nothing  in  the  Constitution  authorizes 
anyone  to  prevent  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  publishing  any  statement.  This 
is  equally  true  whether  the  statement  is  cor- 
rect or  not,  whether  it  is  defamatory  or  not. 
and  whether  It  Is  or  is  not  made  after  a  fair 
hearing.  ...  We  think  It  equally  clear  that 
nothing  authorizes  anyone  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  publishing  any  statement. 
•  •  •  •  • 

".  .  .  We  have  no  more  authority  to  pre- 
vent Congress,  or  a  committee  or  public  of- 
ficer acting  at  the  express  direction  of  Con- 
gress, from  publishing  a  document  than  to 
prevent  them  from  publishing  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  If  it  unfortunately  h^pens 
that  a  document  which  Congress  has  ordered 
published  contains  statements  that  are  er- 
roneous and  defamatory,  and  are  made  wUh- 
out  allowing  the  persons  affected  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  this  adds  nothing  to  our 
authority.  Only  Congress  can  deal  with  such 
a  problem."  (Emphasis  added  in  the  Govern- 
ment Brief  in  Doe  v.  McMillan,  page  12.) 

Continuing  the  argument  in  JDoe,  the  Gov- 
ernment's brief  states: 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  Committee  was 
'acting  In  the  sphere  of  legitimate  legislative 
activity.'  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  341  U.S.  367, 
376  (1951).  Indeed,  appellants  have  never 
alleged  otherwise.  This  being  the  case,  judi- 
cial inquiry  is  at  an  end.  "The  courts  should 
not  go  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  deter- 
mining that  a  committee's  inquiry  may  fairly 
be  deemed  within  Its  province.'  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove.  supra,  341  U.S.  at  378."  Govern- 
ment Brief  in  Doe  v.  McMillan,  page  13.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

This  portion  of  the  Government's  brief  In 
Doe  then  concludes  with  a  short  statement 
of  the  Senate's  position  here : 

"Nor  is  the  protection  of  the  constitutional 
privilege  limited  to  the  mere  publication  of 
the  report.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
are  protected  from  judicial  interference  in 
any  use  to  which  they  may  put  information 
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obtained  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  leg- 
ialative  function.  Hearst  v.  Black,  66  App.  D.C. 
313,  87  F.  2d  68  (1936).  If  appellants  suffer 
embarrasBmeut  or  disgrace  from  the  dlsclos- 
xire  of  certain  Information  by  the  Commit- 
tee In  Its  report,  their  only  recourse  Is  to 
Congress  Itself,  as  cases  such  as  Methodist 
Federation  and  Hearst  make  clear.  They 
cannot  ask  the  judiciary  to  intrude  upon  the 
constitutional  independence  of  the  legisla- 
ture." Ooverrunent  Brief  In  iJoe  v.  McMillan, 
page  12.  (Emphasis  added.) 

That  the  dissemination  of  Information  Is 
an  Important  part  of  the  legislative  function 
IB  also  attested  by  the  filing  of  this  brief  by 
that  body  most  qualified  to  express  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject:  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

CONCLUSION 

There  Is  no  basis  In  history  nor  In  this 
Court's  decisions  new  In  the  prior  positions 
of  the  Oovernment  for  the  arguments  made 
In  this  case  for  the  denial  of  the  Congres- 
sional privilege  to  an  aide  to  a  Senator,  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Senator,  In  dissemi- 
nating Information.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  unconstitutionality  In  the  conduct  of  the 
Senator  or  his  aide.  The  cases  are  clear  and 
unequivocal  that  the  prlvUege  Is  denied  only 
where  there  Is  unconstitutional  conduct. 

No  citizen  Is  here  claiming  that  bis  Con- 
stitutional rights  have  been  Infringed  by 
unconstitutional  conduct.  Instestd,  the  priv- 
ilege is  attacked  from  the  very  source  from 
which  attack  has  come  historically,  the  Ex- 
ecutive. It  was  to  protect  against  just  such 
attacks  that  the  privilege  evolved. 

It  IB  the  position  of  the  Senate  that,  ab- 
sent unconstitutional  activity,  neither  the 
Executive,  nor  the  Judiciary  has  any  au- 
thority or  Jurisdiction  over  Senators  or  their 
aides.  This  control  Is  vested  solely  in  the 
Senate  both  expressly  In  Article  I,  Section  6, 
and  by  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 
The  Senate  calls  upon  this  Court  to  use  this 
opportunity  to  restate  the  fundamental  Con- 
stitutional principles  challenged  by  the  Oov- 
ernment In  this  case : 

1.  The  Congressional  privilege  \inder  the 
Speech  or  Etebate  clause  extends  to  aides 
acting  for  Members;  except  where  their  acts 
constitute  xinconstltutlonal  conduct,  aides, 
like  Members,  "shall  not  be  questioned  in 
any  other  place." 

2.  Dissemination  of  Information  Is  an  es- 
sential function  of  Congress  protected  by  the 
Congressional  privilege. 

Neither  Senator  Gravel  nor  his  aide  should 
be  required  to  testify  before  the  Orand  Jury, 
and  no  other  witness  should  be  permitted  to 
testify  as  to  the  activities  of  the  Senator  or 
his  aide. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Senator  Sam  J.  E^ln.  Jr. 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge 
Senator  Norrls  Cotton 
Senator  Peter  H.  Domlnlck 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Matbias,  Jr.. 
Senator  WUliam  B.  Saxbe 

Counsel  for  United  States  Senate. 
PhUlp  B.  Kurland,  Edward  I.  RothschUd, 
Suite  2600,  20  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
Illinois  60670,  Of  Counsel. 


Appendix — S.  Rxs.  280 

(In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March 

17,  1972) 

Mr.  Mansfieu)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  ordered  to  lie  over 
under  the  rule. 

March  20,  1972 — Ordered  to  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

March  23,  1972 — Considered,  amended,  and 
agreed  to. 

KXSOLUnON 

Authorizing  Senate  Intervention  In  the 
Supreme  Court  proceedings  on  the  Issue  of 
the  scope  of  article  I,  section  6,  the  so-called 


^eech  and  debate  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  Tuesday,  February  22,  1972,  Issued 
writs  of  certiorari  In  the  case  of  Gravel 
against  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  case  involves  the  activities  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Gravel; 
and 

Whereas  in  deciding  this  case  the  Supreme 
Court  will  consider  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  the  protection  provided  to  members  of 
Congress  by  article  I,  section  6,  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Speech  or  Debate"  clause,  including 
the  application  of  this  provision  to  Senators, 
their  aides,  assistants,  and  associates,  and 
the  types  of  activity  protected;  and 

Whereas  this  case  necessarily  Involves  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  govern  its  own  Internal 
affairs  and  to  determine  the  relevancy  and 
propriety  of  activity  and  the  scope  of  a 
Senator's  duties  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  this  case  therefore  concerns  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between 
legislative  branch  and  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  Government;  and 

Whereas  a  decision  in  this  case  may  Impair 
the  constitutional  Independence  and  preroga- 
tives of  every  individual  Senator,  and  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  has  a 
responsibility  to  insure  that  Its  interests  are 
properly  and  completely  represented  before 
the  Supreme  Court:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  is  hereby  authorized  to  ^point 
a  bipartisan  committee  of  Senators  to  seek 
permission  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  before 
the  Supreme  Court  and  to  file  a  brief  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  Senate;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  bi- 
partisan committee  shall  be  charged  with  the 
responsibUlty  to  establish  limited  legal  fees 
for  services  rendered  by  outside  counsel  to 
the  committee,  to  be  paid  by  the  Senate 
pursuant  to  these  resolutions;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  any  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  committee  pursuant  to  these  resolutions 
including  the  expense  Incurred  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  as  a  party  In  the  above 
mentioned  litigation  In  printing  records  and 
briefs  for  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  do  not 
express  any  Judgment  of  the  action  that  pre- 
cipitated these  proceedings;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 


CRIB    DEATHS 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  tragic  and  the  most  perplexing 
killers  will  strike  28  infants  in  this 
country  today,  over  10,000  this  year.  Its 
name  is  sudden  infant  death  syndrome — 
more  commonly  called  crib  death.  It 
Is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  in- 
fants between  the  ages  of  1  month  and 
1  year.  It  kills  three  out  of  every  1,000 
children  bom  in  this  Nation. 

Crib  death  is  perplexing  because  we 
do  not  know  what  it  is  or  what  causes 
it.  It  is  best  defined  by  describing  a  typi- 
cal case.  An  apparently  healthy  infant, 
usually  between  the  age  of  3  weeks  and  6 
months,  is  put  to  bed  without  the  slight- 
est Indication  that  something  might  be 
wrong.  He  might  have  the  sjmiptoms  of 
a  slight  cold.  Later,  while  asleep  and 


without  a  single  cry  or  whimper  of  warn- 
ing, the  child  dies.  An  autopsy  discloses 
no  definite  cause  of  death.  This  phe- 
nomenon— which  repeats  itself  thou- 
sands of  times  each  year — ^is  called  the 
sudden  Inftmt  death  syndrome.  There 
is  no  warning.  There  is  no  known  reason. 

A  death  of  any  small  child  is  a  tragic 
event.  It  Is  always  an  extremely  trau- 
matic experience  for  the  parents.  How- 
ever, it  is  shocking  that  parents  of  a 
child  who  has  died  of  crib  death  often 
possess  a  misplaced  sense  of  guilt  or 
remorse.  So  little  is  known  of  the  dis- 
ease. There  is  no  explimation  to  offer  to 
family  or  friends.  Furthermore,  it  Is  not 
uncommon  for  these  parents  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  police  Investigation  and  the 
harrowing  experience  of  a  coroner's  jury. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  discover- 
ing the  cause — much  less  the  cure — ^for 
crib  death  is  insignificant.  There  is  a 
single  research  grant  for  $46,000.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  do  all  we  can  to  find  out 
more  about  crib  death.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 206 — legislation  which  would  focus 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  an  effort  to  solve  the  enigma  of  crib 
death.  It  directs  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  to  designate  the 
search  for  a  cause  and  prevention  of 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome  as  one 
of  Its  top  research  priorities.  Further- 
more, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  directed  to  develop, 
publish,  and  distribute  literature  to  be 
used  in  educating  and  counseling  coro- 
ners, medical  examiners,  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  parents  to  the  nature  of 
crib  death  and  the  needs  of  the  families 
affected  by  it. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  soon  commit  the  resources  and 
energies  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
to  the  identification  of  the  cause  and 
the  cure  of  crib  disease. 


m  AND  CHILE 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  increas- 
ingly the  candidates  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  are  raising  the  issue  of  the 
power  of  giant  corporations  in  American 
political  life.  During  my  own  campaign 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  I  made 
this  issue  a  central  feature  of  my  plat- 
form. 

It  is  not  always  easy,  however  for  the 
voters  to  understand  the  true  dimension 
of  the  problem  the  coimtry  faces.  For  cor- 
porations do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to 
publicize  the  ease  with  which  they  bring 
pressure  c»i  governments. 

Jack  Anderson's  latest  bombshell, 
which  concerns  ITT's  activities  in  Chile, 
provides  us  with  a  unique  inside  view  of 
how  corporations  work.  We  read  of  of- 
fers to  provide  money  "in  seven  figures" 
if  the  U.S.  Government  adopts  the  ITT 
position  on  the  proper  policy  to  follow 
vis-a-vis  Chile.  We  learn  of  Interference 
in  the  political  life  of  foreign  countries. 
We  confirm  that  ITT  has  ready  access 
to  the  highest  centers  of  power  l?oth  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  people  able  to 
study  these  documents  at  this  point  are 
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the  journalists  in  Washington  provided 
with  copies.  I  believe  that  the  docimients, 
the  contents  of  which  have  already  been 
made  public,  should  be  available  to  schol- 
ars, journalists,  and  ordinary  citizens 
throughout  the  coimtry.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  docummts 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlcHi,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ITT  Washington  Ofitce, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  21,  1970. 
To:  Mr.  W.  R.  Merrlam,  Vice  President. 
Ftom:  J.  D.  Neal. 
Subject:  Chile. 

The  excellent  Chile  report  of  September  17 
to  Mr.  Gerrlty  from  Hal  Hendrlx  and  R.  Ber- 
rellez  Is  In  such  depth  there  Is  little  to  add 
vlth  reference  to  my  call  at  the  State  De- 
partment on  September  16.  However,  there 
are  a  few  points  of  Interest. 

John  Fisher,  the  new  Director  of  Andean 
and  Pacific  Affairs,  said  Ambassador  Korry 
la  fuUy  convinced  that  If  Allende  becomes 
President  there  wlU  be  no  half  measures — 
the  country  will  be  communist  controlled. 

Along  the  lines  of  the  H-B  report,  State 
said  the  Allende-Communlst  forces  moved 
very  quickly  to  take  over  all  possible  media, 
TV,  radio,  etc.;  El  Mercurio  newspaper  Is 
about  the  only  source  fighting  Allende. 

State  has  little  or  no  faith  In  the  Chilean 
military's  willingness  or  ability  to  take  con- 
trol. 

Should  the  Christian  Democrats  make  de- 
mands of  AUende,  such  as  not  to  change  the 
form  of  the  government,  meddle  with  the 
military,  etc.,  the  State  Department  said  Al- 
lende will  agree  but  will  not  live  up  to  his 
promises. 

I  told  Fisher  we  had  spoken  to  the  White 
House  and  to  his  boss.  Assistant  Secretary 
Meyer,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  see  anyone 
or  do  anything  possible.  He  said  he  vmder- 
stood  our  concern,  but  thought  we  had  cov- 
ered the  water  front. 

rrr  Washington  Omcz, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  14, 1970. 
To:  &Cr.  W.  R.  Merrlam. 
Rom:  J.  D.  Neal. 

Subject:  Chile — ^Whlte  House;  State  Depart- 
ment; Attorney  General. 
After  you  read  me  Mr.  Geneen's  suggestions 
about  ChUe  on  Friday,  Sepitember  11,  I  took 
the  following  action  over  the  weekend: 

WHTTK    ROt7SK — KISSINGKB'S    OITICX 

Late  Friday  afternoon  I  telephoned  Mr. 
Kissinger's  oflloe  and  talked  with  "Fete" 
Vaky,  who  is  the  State  Department's  Latin 
American  adviser  to  Kissinger. 

I  told  him  of-  Mr.  Geneen's  deep  ooucem 
about  the  Chile  situation,  not  only  fRnn  the 
standpoint  of  our  heavy  Investment,  but  also 
because  al  the  threat  to  the  entli«  Heml- 
q>here.  I  explained  that  $95  million  of  our 
holdings  are  covered  by  investment  guar- 
antees, es  aire  those  of  other  American  cor- 
porations, but  that  we  are  reluctant  to  see 
the  American  taxpayers  cover  such  losses. 

I  told  Mr.  Vaky  we  are  aware  of  Ambctaeador 
Oorry's  poeltion  re  Alessandrt  being  cerfcifled 
and  then  resigning  in  order  for  Frel  to  run 
again.  Also,  we  have  heard  rumore  of  moves 
by  the  Chilean  military. 

Mr.  Vaky  said  there  has  been  "lots  of  think- 
ing" about  the  ChUe  situation  and  that  It  is 
a  "real  tough  one"  for  the  UJ3.  I  admitted 
we  xuiderstand  the  difficulty  of  the  VS.  posi- 
tion but  we  hope  the  White  House,  State, 
etc.,  will  take  a  neutral  position,  or  not  dis- 
courage. In  the  event  Chile  or  others  attempt 
to  save  the  situation. 

I  told  Mr.  Vaky  to  tell  Mr.  Kissinger,  Mr. 
Qeneen  Is  willing  to  come  to  Washington  to 
discuss  ITT's  interest  and  that  wa  are  pre- 


pared to  assist  financially  In  sums  up  to  seven 
figures.  I  said  Mr.  Geneen's  concern  Is  not 
one  of  "after  the  bam  door  has  been  locked," 
but  that  all  along  we  have  feared  the  AUende 
victory  and  have  been  trjrtng  unsuoceesf ully 
to  get  other  American  companies  antused 
over  the  fate  of  their  Investments,  and  Join 
us  In  pre-election  efforts. 

Mr.  Vaky  said  to  thank  Mr.  Oeneen  for  his 
Interest  and  that  he  would  pass  all  of  tills  on 
to  Mr.  Kissinger.  He  offered  to  keep  us  In- 
formed. 

STATE  Dn>ARTMENT ASST.  SECRTTAST   METEK 

Early  Saturday  morning  I  telephoned 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  lAtln  Ameri- 
can Affairs,  Charles  (Chuck)  A.  Meyer,  at 
his  office.  I  repeated  to  him  the  same  run- 
down I  gave  "Pette"  Vaky. 

"Ohuck"  said  he  could  understand  M^. 
Geneen's  concern  and  appreciated  his  offer  to 
assist.  He  said  State  Is  watching  the  situa- 
tion as  closely  as  possible  and  awaiting  the 
October  24  date  when  the  ChUean  Congress 
decides  the  winner. 

He  said  the  Chileans  themselves  are  be- 
coming qvilte  concerned;  even  the  labor 
unions  see  a  disadvantage  In  Allende.  He  said 
"this  Is  a  Chile  problem"  and  they  have  done 
a  good  job  In  "screwlng-up  their  own  des- 
sert." 

He  said  the  head  of  Kennecott  Copper  has 
been  In  to  report  he  feels  they  have  loet  their 
big  mining  area  "El  Tenlente." 

Meyer  said  he  would  keep  me  Informed  and 
trusts  we  will  advise  his  office  of  pertinent 
news. 

ATTORNEY   GENERAL 

I  went  to  a  wedding  reception  at  the  Ko- 
rean Embassy  late  Saturday.  I  was  in  hopes 
of  finding  Secretary  Rogers  and  especially 
Under  Secretary  of  State  U.  Alexis  Johnson 
who  Is  a  close  friend  of  the  Ambassador's,  but 
they  did  not  attend.  Mrs.  Rogers  was  there; 
so  we  chatted  with  her. 

I  ran  Into  Attorney  General  Mitchell;  so 
decided  to  mention  ChUe  Just  in  case  the 
subject  reached  him  In  a  cabinet  meeting  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Mitchell  mentioned  Mr.  Geneen's  re- 
cent visit  vrlth  him.  He  said  he  could  under- 
stand Mr.  Geneen's  concern  over  ITT's  Chile 
Investment.  I  told  him  I  had  already  ^oken 
to  the  White  House  and  State  D^artment. 

DEFEAT  or  ALI.ENDE  UNUKXLT 

A  congressional  defeat  for  Allende  seems 
unlikely  at  this  point.  The  Christian  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  Radomlro  Tomlc,  who  lost. 
Is  still  backing  Allende  and  can  take  a  sizable 
segment  of  the  PJ3.C.  vote  with  him.  Re- 
ports from  Santiago  Indicate  Allende  and 
Tomlc  had  a  pre-election  agreement  that 
neither  would  support  Alessandrt  in  a  con- 
gressional run-off.  Considering  Tomlc's  con- 
tinued unwavering  support  for  AUende,  this 
seems  true. 

Despite  the  pessimism,  attempts  being 
made  to  move  Frel  and/or  the  military  to 
stop  Allende.  Also,  efforts  are  continuing  to 
provoke  the  extreme  left  into  a  violent  reac- 
tion that  would  produce  the  climate  requir- 
ing mUltary  Intervention. 

TKEL  WEAKNESS 

The  State  Department  says  one  factor 
which  has  paved  the  way  for  AUende  is  the 
faUure  of  President  Frel  to  take  a  strong  posi- 
tion against  Dr.  Allende.  They  feel  he  could 
be  stopped  If  Frel  would  stand  firm  for  his 
country  and  quit  trying  to  play  the  part  of 
Hamlet,  wishing  to  go  down  In  history  as 
the  great  democrat.  Frel  has  not  rallied  the 
Christian  Democrats  as  Is  believed  possible. 

AU  past  evaluations  of  Frel's  weaknesses 
In  a  crtsis  are  being  confirmed.  Worse,  It  has 
been  established  beyond  any  doubt  that  he 
has  been  double-dealing  to  preserve  his  own 
stature  and  Image  as  the  champion  of  Latin 
American  democracy.  For  Instance:  he  told 


some  of  his  Ministers  he  would  be  quite  wUl- 
Ing  to  be  removed  by  a  mUltary  coup.  ITils 
would  absolve  him  from  any  Involvement  in 
a  coup  that  would.  In  timi,  upset  AUende. 
Then,  he  turned  right  around  and  told  the 
military  chiefs  that  he  was  totaUy  against  a 
coup. 

A  group  of  respected  poUtlcal  and  business 
leaders  called  on  Frel  Simday  to  caU  his 
attention  to  those  lapses.  The  result  of  this 
confrontation  or  Its  basic  purpose  was  not 
dettennlned.  Tlie  assumption  is  that  by  con- 
fronting Frel.  the  group  hoped  to  pteaa  him 
Into  a  definitive  move  In  the  one  desired 
direction. 

KCONOMIC  PRKSStTREB 

Some  business  sectors  are  encouraging  eco- 
nomic coUapee,  hoping  this  eventually  wUl 
necessitate  a  military  take-over,  or  strengthen 
Alleaandrt  In  the  congressional  run -off.  Un- 
dercover efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  about 
the  bankruptcy  of  one  or  two  of  the  major 
savings  and  loan  associations.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  trigger  a  run  on  banks  and  the 
closure  of  some  factortes  resulting  in  more 
unemployment. 

The  pressures  resulting  from  economic 
chaos  could  force  a  major  segment  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  party  to  reconsider 
their  stand  In  relaUon  to  Allende  In  the 
congressional  run-off  vote.  It  would  become 
apparent  there  Is  no  confidence  among  the 
business  community  In  Allende's  future  poli- 
cies and  that  the  over-aU  health  of  the 
nation  is  at  stake. 

More  Important,  massive  unemployment 
and  unrest  might  produce  enough  violence 
to  force  the  mllltaiy  to  move.  The  success 
of  this  maneuver  rests  In  large  measure  on 
the  reaction  of  the  extreme  and  violent 
(Oastrolte-Mandst)  left  In  Allende's  camp. 
So  far  he  has  been  able  to  keep  these  ele- 
ments oontroUed. 

It's  certain  tlhat  Allende  Is  on  to  this 
scheme.  He  has  referred  to  It  in  recent  pubUc 
statements.  He  Is  also  certainly  aware  of  the 
government's  and  Frei's  complicity.  Last 
week  the  Finance  Minister  Issued  a  pessi- 
mistic report  on  the  nationaT  economy,  plac- 
ing the  blame  on  the  results  of  the  Sep- 
tember 4  election.  The  statement  was  Issued 
with  Frel's  blessings.  Although  it  reads  as 
an  objective  and  realistic  evaluation  of  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  statement  aroused  the 
Allende  camp  which  severely  crttlcized  it  as 
provocative. 

An  extreme  rlglhtlst  faction  launched  a 
series  of  terrorist  acts  Sunday.  September  27 
(bombings  mostly),  in  what  appeared  to 
be  an  amateurtsh  attempt  to  provoke  the 
Castrolte-Marxlst  sector  into  a  violent  back- 
lash that  would  produce  the  conditions  con- 
ducive to  a  military  intervention.  The  bomb- 
ings failed  to  arouse  anything  outside  of 
swift  police  action  which  resulted  In  the 
arrest  of  some  of  the  bombers.  This,  we  are 
told  by  the  most  authoritative  sources,  was 
the  far  right's  last  effort  to  provoke  the  far 
left  In  this  particular  manner. 

AURAOy   FUTUJTT 

As  a  resiUt  of  eXi  this  ChUean  Inertia,  an 
aura  of  defeat  has  enveloped  Important  and 
Influential  sectors  of  the  community  some 
businessmen  who  seemed  aU  gung-ho  about 
stopping  Allende  are  now  talking  in  terms 
of  trying  to  make  deals  with  him.  Others 
have  given  up  and  are  getting  ready  to  leave 
the  country. 

Another  comment  by  State  is  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Chileans,  themselves,  to  react 
strongly  against  Allende  is  making  it  difficult 
for  outsiders  like  the  U.S.  and  Argentina  to 
move  In  and  try  to  stop  AUende  openly  or 
covertly. 

THE   RUSSIANS 

Meantime,  the  Russians  are  busy  helping 
shore  up  Allende's  defenses.  Since  the  Sep- 
tember 4  election,  the  Russian  Embassy  staff 
in  Santiago  added  twenty  new  members. 
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internationai,  telephone  & 

Telegraph  Corp., 
September  17,  1970. 
To:  K.  J.  OflRtty. 

Prom:  H.  Hendrlx/R.  Berrellez. 
Subject:  Chile. 

The  surface  odds  and  foreign  news  media 
appecir  to  indicate  that  Salvador  AUende  will 
be  Inaugiu-ated  as  President  November  4,  but 
there  now  Is  a  strong  poesibillty  that  he  will 
not  m&ke  It. 

The  big  push  has  begun  in  Chile  to  assure 
a  congressional  victory  for  Jorge  Alessandrl 
on  October  34,  ae  part  of  what  has  been 
dubbed  the  "Alessandrl  Formula"  to  prevent 
Chile  from  becoming  a  Conmiunlst  state. 

By  this  plan,  following  Alessandrl 's  election 
by  Congress,  he  would  resign  as  he  has  an- 
nounced, "nie  Senate  president  (a  Christian 
Democrat)  would  assume  presidential  power 
and  a  new  election  would  be  called  for  60 
days  ahead. 

Such  an  election  would  most  likely  match 
President  Eduardo  Prei,  then  eligible  to  run 
again,  against  AUende.  In  such  a  oonteeit, 
Prei  is  considered  to  be  an  easy  winner. 

Late  Tuesday  night  (September  15)  Am- 
bassador Edward  Korry  finally  received  a 
message  from  State  Department  giving  him 
the  green  light  to  move  in  the  name  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  The  message  gave  him  maxi- 
mum authority  to  do  all  possible — short  of  a 
Dominican  Republic-type  action — to  keep 
Allende  from  taking  power. 

At  this  stage  the  key  to  whether  we  have 
a  solution  or  a  disaster  is  Prei — and  how 
much  pressure  the  T7.S.  and  the  anti-Com- 
munist movement  In  Chile  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  him  In  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

The  Mercuric  newspapers  are  another  key 
factor.  Keeping  them  alive  and  publishing 
between  now  and  October  34  is  of  extreme 
Importance.  They  are  the  only  remaining 
outspoken  antJ-Communlst  voice  In  Chile 
and  under  severe  pressure,  especially  In  San- 
tiago. This  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the 
Achilles  heel  for  the  Allende  crowd. 

Following  are  some  significant  points  as 
we  see  the  Chile  situation  on  this  date,  plus 
some  comment  on  various  factors  and  a  few 
basic  recommendations : 

1.  Allende  and  tlie  Marxist-Socialist  coali- 
tion (Unldad  Popular)  are  acting  like  he 
Is  the  elected  President.  They  are  pressing 
hard  on  all  fronts  to  consolidate  his  slim 
September  4  election  plurality  Into  a  solid 
victory  in  the  congressional  vote.  Chile's 
Communist  Party,  a  part  of  the  UP  coalition. 
Is  directing  the  pressure.  Strategy  is  co-or- 
dinated by  the  USSR.  Party  discipline  and 
control  thus  far  is  extraordinary. 

2.  The  antl-Communlst  elements,  with 
Alessandrl's  supporters  In  the  forefront  and 
Prei  In  the  wings  (both  prodded  by  the  U.S. 
gov ?r anient),  are  manuevering — now  rather 
efficiently — to  capture  the  congressional  vote 
ai.d  set  the  stage  for  a  new  jiational  elec- 
tion. Given  the  atmosphere  in  Chile  today, 
the  prospect  of  a  new  election  Is  looking 
mere  and  more  attractive  as  the  future  looks 
mere  and  more  bleak. 

3.  Sine?  Allende  and  the  UP  won  only  a 
bit  more  than  a  one-third  of  the  total  na- 
tional vote,  it  is  strongly  believed  that  In 
a  two-man  race  and  "democracy  vs.  com- 
munism" showdown.  Prei  would  get  most 
of  the  Christian  Democratic  vote — since  this 
would  put  the  party  back  In  power — and  all 
the  rlghtest  vote  that  supported  Alessandrl. 

4.  For  the  recent  campaign  the  CD  leader- 
ship was  put  in  the  hands  of  Radlmoro 
Tomlc,  who  has  a  deep-grained  hatred  for 
Pr?i  and  the  U.S.  The  CD  national  conmilt- 
tej  is  slated  to  meet  early  next  month  and 
It  is  expected  Prei  will  regain  leadership 
control.  (Tomlc  already  has  pledged  his  sup- 
port to  Allende) . 

5.  Looming  ominously  over  the  successful 
application  of  the  "Alessandrl  Formula"  Is 
the  threat  of  an  explosion  of  violence  and 
civil  war  If  AUende  loses  the  congressional 


vote.  Allende.  the  UP  and  the  Castrolte  Rev- 
olutionary Movement  of  the  Left  (MIR) 
have  made  It  clear  they  intend  to  fight  for 
total  victory.  Thus,  some  degree  of  blood- 
shed seems  Inevitable. 

6.  Is  the  ChUean  military  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  nationwide  violence  or  a  clvU  war? 
Opinion  is  divided  on  this  In  Santiago.  Korry 
has  said  he  considers  the  armed  forces  a 
"bunch  of  toy  soldiers."  Well-Informed 
ChUeans  and  some  U.S.  advisers  believe  the 
army  and  national  police  have  the  capabUlty. 
There  are  definite  reservations  about  the 
air  force  and  navy.  We  know  that  the  army 
has  been  assured  full  material  and  financial 
assistance  by  the  VS.  military  establish- 
ment. 

The  Chilean  mUltary  wUl  not  move  uni- 
laterally to  prevent  Allende  from  taking  of- 
fice. They  will  act  only  If  it  is  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  constitution. 

7.  President  Prei  has  stjited  privately  to 
his  closest  associates,  to  Alessandrl  and  to  a 
State  Department  visitor  last  weekend  in 
Vina  del  Mar  that  the  country  cannot  be 
allowed  to  go  Communist  and  that  Allende 
must  be  prevented  from  taking  office.  Pub- 
licly, however,  he  Is  keeping  out  of  the  battle 
up  to  this  point  whUe  feeling  steadUy  increas- 
ing pressure  from  the  U.S.  and  his  own  camp. 
Never  known  for  displaying  guts  In  a  crunch, 
he  is  faced  with  a  dilemma  of  not  wanting 
to  be  charged  with  either  turning  ChUe  over 
to  Communist  rule  or  contributing  to  a  pos- 
sible civil  war.  A  parlay  of  his  highly  Inflated 
ego  and  a  chance  to  occupy  the  presidency 
six  more  years  may  provide  the  necessary 
starch  for  his  decision. 

To  help  strengthen  his  position,  efforts  are 
being  made  this  week  to  turn  this  week- 
end's observance  of  Chile  Independence  Day 
Into  a  pro-Prel  demonstration.  Main  feature 
of  the  observance  will  be  a  mUltary  parade 
by  about  26,000  troops  assembled  In  San- 
tiago. 

8.  Ambassador  Korry,  before  getting  a  go- 
signal  from  Foggy  Bottom,  clearly  put  his 
head  on  the  block  with  his  extremely  strong 
messages  to  State.  He  also,  to  give  him  due 
credit,  started  to  manuever  with  the  CD, 
the  Radical  and  National  parties  and  other 
Chileans — without  State  authorization — 
Immediately  after  the  election  results  were 
known.  He  has  never  let  up  on  Prei,  to  the 
point  of  telling  him  to  "put  his  pants  on." 

By  the  same  token,  last  week  when  an 
emissary  of  Allende  called  at  his  office  to 
pay  respects  and  say  that  the  "Allende  gov- 
ernment wanted  to  have  good  relations  with 
the  Ambassador  and  the  United  States,"  Kor- 
ry responded  only  that  he  had  been  "so 
busy  with  consulate  affairs  helping  to  get 
visas  for  ChUeans  wanting  to  leave  the  coun- 
try that  he  had  not  had  time  to  think  of 
the  future."  Thus  ended  the  Interview. 

9.  The  antl-Allende  effort  more  than  likely 
wUl  require  some  outside  financial  support. 
The  degree  of  this  assistance  will  be  known 
better  around  October  1.  We  have  pledged 
our  support  If  needed. 

10.  There  Is  no  doubt  among  trained  pro- 
fessional observers  with  experience  In  the 
U.S.,  Eiirope  and  Latin  America  that  If  Al- 
lende and  the  UP  take  power,  ChUe  wUl  be 
transformed  quickly  into  a  harsh  and  tightly- 
controlled  Conmiunlst  state,  like  Cuba  or 
Czechoslovakia  today.  The  transition  would 
be  much  more  rapid  than  Cuba's  becavise  of 
the  long-standing  organization  of  the  Chile 
Commumst  Party.  This  obviously  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  the  national  security  of  the 
U.S. — Sol  Llnowltz,  Senator  Church  and 
others  of  the  same  thought  notwithstand- 
ing— and  several  Latin  American  nations.  It 
also  Is  obvious  from  AUende's  pronounce- 
ments that  existing  business  and  financial 
links  with  the  U.S.  woiild  be  strangled. 

At  a  meeting  of  Arturo  Matte  at  his  resi- 
dence Simday  (September  13),  he  seemed  In 
a  more  relaxed  frame  of  mind  than  on  the 
last  visit  and  he  made  these  points: 


A.  The  "Alessandrl  Formula"  through 
which  the  way  would  be  opened  for  new 
elections  had  the  government's  and  Prei's 
personal  approval.  Once  elected  by  Congress, 
Alessandrl  would  resign,  thus  carrying  out  a 
pre-election  pledge  that  he  would  do  so  un- 
less he  received  a  plurality  or  majority  of  the 
votes  in  the  regular  balloting. 

B.  Alessandrl  did  pubUcly  announce  his 
plans  to  resign  if  elected  last  week.  It  was 
subsequently  learned  Prei  saw  and  approved 
the  text  of  the  announcement  before  It  was 
released  to  the  public. 

C.  Prei  and  his  party  (at  least  that  wing 
that  he  commands)  have  a  deep  Interest  in 
this  for  two  reasons:  It  would  block  the  as- 
sumption of  power  by  a  Marxist  and  also  give 
the  Christian  Democrats  a  new  chance  to  re- 
gain power,  this  time  backed  by  the  Ales- 
sandrl camp.  Alessandrl's  announcement  had 
the  effect  of  alerting  the  Marxists  and  Al- 
lende that  a  powerful  last-ditch  effort  was 
afoot  to  block  them  and  It  also  probably  may 
have  partially  checked  a  PDC  congressional 
vote  swing  toward  Allende. 

D.  Matte  said  the  armed  forces  are  agreed 
on  the  extreme  danger  to  democracy  that  Al- 
lende's  assumption  of  power  involves.  They 
agree  he  must  be  stopped.  However,  the 
armed  forces  leadership  and  Prei  prefer  a 
constitutional  way  out  (I.e.,  congressional 
election  of  Alessandrl)  that  doesn't  preclude 
violence — spontaneous  or  provoked. 

'  E.  A  constitutional  solution,  for  Instance, 
could  result  from  nutsslve  internal  disorders, 
strikes,  urban  and  rural  warfare.  This  would 
morally  Justify  an  armed  forces  Intervention 
for  an  indefinite  period.  But  it  was  apparent 
from  Matte's  exposition  that  there  is  little 
hope  for  this.  The  Marxists  wlU  not  be 
provoked.  "You  can  spit  in  their  face  In  the 
street,"  Matte  said,  "and  they'U  say  thank 
you."  This  means  that  the  far  left  Is  aware 
of  and  taking  every  precaution  to  neutwJlze 
provocation. 

P.  A  plan  suggested  to  Prei,  said  Jitotte, 
caUs  for  the  creation  of  a  mUltary  cabtaet. 
This  would  be  a  form  of  extreme  provoca- 
tion since  It  would  hint  at  the  makings  of  a 
coup.  It  would  have  a  definite  psychological 
effect  on  the  congressional  voters  who  may  be 
imdeclded  about  whom  they'U  vote  for  in  the 
ninoff.  But,  added  Matte,  Prei  Is  reluctant 
to  do  It  without  some  reason  to  Justify  It 
In  the  eyes  of  the  public.  We  Inferred  from 
this  that  Prei  wUl  not  act  on  this  unless  he 
is  confronted  with  a  severe  national  crisis. 

G.  The  armed  forces  boss,  Rene  Schneider, 
is  fiUly  aware  of  the  danger  of  AUende  mov- 
ing in.  But  he  wlU  not  budge  an  Inch  with- 
out Prei's  okay.  One  retired  general,  Vlaux, 
is  all  gung-ho  about  moving  Immediately, 
reason  or  not,  but  Matte  said  Schneider  has 
threatened  to  have  Vlaux  shot  If  he  moves 
unilaterally.  Although  Vlaux  has  some  fol- 
lowing after  his  abortive  rebeUion  a  few 
months  ago.  It  Is  doubted  he  commands 
strength  enough  now  to  carry  it  off  alone. 

H.  Prei,  said  Matte.  Is  highly  worried  alxsut 
the  damage  to  his  stature  in  the  hemisphere; 
he  is  concerned  that  he  may  become,  as  the 
BrazUians  have  put  it,  the  Kerensky  of  Latin 
America. 

But  he  stlU  refuses  to  take  the  reins  in  his 
hand  without  "mOTal"  reasons,  Mitte  said. 

I.  Could  he  be  persuaded.  Matte  was  asked, 
by  assurances  of  fullest  support  from  Wash- 
ington? He  thought  that  over  a  whUe  and 
flnaUy  said  he  thought  that  would  help.  The 
distinct  Impression,  however,  was  he  might 
have  felt  this  would  have  to  be  done  with 
consummate  sklU  and  tact  so  as  not  to  offend 
OhUean  national  dignity.  (Kerry's  new  man- 
date may  serve  this  p\irpofie) . 

J.  TTie  mUltary  has  contingency  plans 
ready  for  whatever  scope  operation  is  neces- 
sary. Matte  said. 

The  conclusions  from  this  session  were: 

The  leader  we  thought  was  miwdng  is  right 
there  In  the  saddle   (Frel),  but  he  want 
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move  unless  he  Is  provided  with  a  constltu-  stations  In  Santiago  and  has  launched  an  The  1969  estimate  was  over  100  mlUlon  as. 

tlonal  threat.  intensive  radio  campaign.  no  doubt,  fiscal  year  1970  was  the  same  or 

The  threat  must  be  provided  one  way  or        3.  Assist  In  support  of  &  "family  reloca-  more, 
another  through  provocation.  At  the  same  tlon"  center  In  Mendoza  or  Balres  for  wives  The  above  total  Includes  both  AID  loans 
time,  a  subtle  but  firm  enougji  pressiire  must  and  chUdren  of  key  persons  Involved  In  the  &hd  grants.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  State  De- 
be  brought  to  bear  on  Prei  so  that  hell  re-  fight.  This  wlU  involve  about  50  famUles  for  partment   estimated   the    outstanding    loan 
spend.  a  period  of  a  month  to  six  weeks,  maybe  two  total  in  raille  would  be  in  the  area  of  a  bll- 

Matte  did  not  mention  money  or  any  oth-  months.  Uon  doUars.  AUende  has  already  expressed  a 

er  needs.  At  the  end  when  It  was  mentioned         4.  Bring  what  pressure  we  can  on  USIS  desire  to  re-negotiate  this  figure;   probably 

we  were,  as  always,  ready  to  contribute  with  in  Washington  to  instruct  the  Santiago  USIS  wishing  to  offer  ChUean  bonds  I 

what  was  necessary,  he  said  we  would  be  ad-  to    start    moving    the    Mercurlo    editorials  "^^  foregoing  means  the  U.S.  realized  the 

vised.  around  Latin  America  and  Into  Eurc^>e.  Up  danger  of  Marxism  in  Chile;   so  fought  It 

A  Communist  Party  congress  was  held  In  untU  I  left  they  were  under  orders  not  to  ^'^  grants  and  loims,  but  did  not  have  the 

Santiago  early  this  week.  Among  topics  dla-  move  anything  out  of  ChUe.  extra  forethought  to  foUow  its  Intuition  by 

cussed  was  expropriation.  The  CUT,  nation-         5.  u^e  the  key  European  press    through  ^^'^  a  more  active  part  diulng  the  pre- 

al  labor  confederaUon,  was  placed  In  charge  our  contacts  there,  to  get  the  story  of  wluit  election  period  to  assure  the  defeat  of  Al- 

of  mapping  expropriation  plains.  The  CUT  disaster  could  faU  on  ChUe  If  AUende  &  Co  ^*'^***- 

is  controlled  by  the  Communist  party.  win  this  country.                                               *  The  State  Department  and  AID  admitted  in 

According  to  informants  monitoring  the         These  are  immediate  suggestions  and  there  P^''^'^  congressional  hearings  that  "ChUe  is 

party  congress,  the  priority  schedule  has  been  xmi  be  others  between  now  and  October  24  *  <»uiitry  of  major  U.S.  aseistance  emphasis 

put  m  the  hands  of  a  man  named  Bertlnl  as  pressure  mounts  on  Prei  and  the  Chris-  ^ca^ise  ol  Its  Important  political  role  in  the 

and  roughly  looks  like  this:  tlan  Democrats.  Hemisphere."  They  continued  the  hearing  by 

1.  Copper  companies.                                                                               saying  the  liberal  U.S.  loan  policy  to  ChUe  Is 

2.  The  Merciu^o  newspaper  chain.                              riT  Washincton   September  22  1970  Justified  because  they  were  putting  the  money 

3.  Two  iinspeclfled  "attractive"  Interests.              Hease  forward  foUowlmr  messaee'  to  ITT  ^^  *^*'*  *°  ^^^  Marxism.  However,  now  that 
(These  three  Items  would  be  acted  upon  Europe,  Brussels.                         ^^  '<»  program  failed  to  prevent  AUende  from 

quickly.  It  is  assumed  In  Santiago  that  ChU-  To :  Mr.  H.  S.  Oeneen.  winning  the  election,  the  U.S.  says,  "This  Is 

telco  probably  would  faU  in  Item  No.  3.)  Prom:  E.J.  Oerrlty  ITTW  ^  Chilean  matter,  thus,  we  must  not  Inter- 

4.  PoUowlng  the  early  expropriations,  a  CC:  P.  J.  Dunleavy.  ITT  Eurooe-  J  W  Ouii  ^*''*'" 

commission  woiUd  be  named  to  rtudy  which         tojle,  ITT  N  Y  •  E  R  WaUace  rrr  'nv  ^^^^  should  the  U.S.  try  to  be  so  pious  and 

Industries  ahoiUd  be  taken  over.  The  next         /»„  „*>,.,  ^..VJ'w  i,    '    .  ^^  sanctimonious  in  September  and  October  of 

group  of  take-overs  would  be  slated  for  about  ue  made?     **"*"''""oii  °^  «ila  memo  should  1970  when  over  the  past  few  years  It  has  been 

one  year  lart»r.  Within  two  years  the  process         r™,.   „     ^^           .  pouring   the   taxpayers'   money   into   ChUe, 

would  be  complete.  „„  h  ,    "^'^^V*  ^^  Berrellez  memo  which  adnUttedly  to  defeat  Marxism.  Whv  can't  the 

The  Mercuric  chain  Is  hitting  at  AUende  Sf„  w*^" ,            ,   "l<^y  ^^s  been  confirmed,  fight  be  continued  now  that  the  battle  is  In 

and  the  Communist  party  with  effect.  AUende  ^' ^^ewian  reviewed  the  actions  being  taken  the   homestretch   and   the   enwny   Is   more 

this  week  sent  one  of  his  top  lieutenants.  ^^<^*y  ^ith  the  man  you  Introduced  him-lo  clearly  Identifiable? 

Alberto  Jerez,  mentioned  as  his  choice  for  some  months  ago.  It  Is  clear  that  the  strategy  

foreign  minister,  to  see  A.  Edwards  chief  rep-  outlined  In  the  Hendrix  memorandum  is  the  ITT  Washinoton  Ofwce, 

resentatlve  In  Santiago.  °®7  ^^^  *°  ^  foUowed.  BUl's  contact  sug-  Washington,  DC,  October  7,  1970. 

Purpose  of  the  post-mldnlght  session  was  |«sted  that  aU  possible  pressures  be  exerted.  To:  Mr.  E.  J.  Gerrity,  Jr. 

to  blackmaU  Mercuric  Into  stopping  its  antl-  ^®  reported  that  pressure  Is  buUdlng  on  the  Prom:  W.  R.  Merrtam. 

Communist  campaign.  Jerez  stated  bluntly  scene.  Subject:  Chile, 

that  Mercuric  and  A.  Edwards  were  com-                                                                  Oeesitt.  Our  man  reports  nothing  new  and  plc- 

mlttlng  suicide  with  their  attitude.  He  said                                         ture  Is  not  rosy.  He  says  Prewett  column 

Allende  bad  no  Intention  of  trying  to  fool                             1  it  Washington  Oittce,  exaggerated.  Repeated  calls  to  firms  such  as 

Edwards.    He    planned    to    expropriate    the           .  m    w  n  m  "'  ^''^"  ^^^^^^^  ^0, 1970.  OM,  Ford,  and  banks  In  CaUfomia  and  New 

newspapers   and   destroy   what   they   stand  i°'  ""-w.  R.  Merrlam.  York  have  drawn  no  offers  of  help.  AU  have 

for.   Jerez  added  that  the  other  Edwards  „  ^'  f'  7,j;*^'  *°°^*  ^^  o'  excuse.  English   papers  were 

interests  in  ChUe  coTUd  be  affected  more  or  "HSi**'      ChUe— A  Questionable  VS.  Policy.  deUvered.  HU  only  message  is  that  everyone 

less  by  the  attitude  taken  by  the  papers  In  .,,     *  "fortunately  heavy  probabUlty  that  should  keep  the  pressiire  on  because  AUende 

the  weeks  ahead.  He  said  the  papers  was  ^'ende  wUl  take  office  In  November  is  well  should  not  take  office  with  complete  sup- 

"inclting  sedition  and  If  this  continued  we  r^°^'^a*°  *^"  Bt&te  Department  and  Em-  port  and  also  for  the  weakening  we  might 

cannot   control   the   MIR,   which  wants  to  ™^   Santiago.   Both   believe   AUende   wlU  accomplish  after  he  does  take  office— there 

bum  the  plant."  He  also  said  EMwards  could  start  early  and  systematically  attack  foreign  la  always  a  chance  something  might  happen 

return  to  the  country  (he  U  In  the  VB.  on  ^5     ,*f    e^terprlM-    Thus    forewarned,    we  later. 

business  and  his  famUy  now  Is  In  Balres)  Sl°           °^  *^'  Nixon  Administration  yrm  The   Information   we   are  receiving  from 

but  If  he  came  back  and  the  paper  refxised           prapared  to  move  quickly  to  exert  pres-  Hendrix  and  Berrellez  Is  up-to-date,  facttial, 

to  change  "he  coiUd  be  hanged  In  the  Plaza  ^^^^  on  Allende.  However,   because  of  our  and  concise  as  any  coming  out  of  Chile.  The 

de  Armas"  after  AUende  takes  power.  weak  policy  in  the  Hemisphere  during  the  State  Department  says  It  Is  swamped  with 

The   pM>er   In   Santiago   is   In   financial  ^^.  T"  ^^"'  ^®  cannot  count  on  such  Im-  rumors  and  facts;  so  there  Is  no  lack  of  In- 
trouble.   Since  election  day  It  Is  running  'aediate  and  effective  action.  formation  there  either. 

about  10  to  16  per  cent  of  its  normal  adver-  ^       ^  ^*  Department  of  State  wUl  con-  Everyone   foresees  an  AUende   victory  In 

tlslng.  They  will  have  a  close  squeeze  meet-  !r^*^      *  White  House  to  again  cUxJumvent  Congress  unless  some  last  minute  miracle 

Ing  this  end-of-the  month  pay  roU                         Hlckenlooper  Amendment^-as  It  has  done  takes  place.  There  Is  no.  repeat  no,  soUd 

As  you  have  read  In  news  stories.  ChUe's  ,°  v  r^'  f^"^f,'  ^^  Ecuador,  etc.  Instead.  I  news  showing  even  a  chance  that  Allende 

economy  U  sagging  badly.  But  nins  on  the  ]^ffl°l^^^''''^  ^"^".^'^   '^^'"^  "^  "^     ^^^J^^^ 

banks   have   stopped   and   the   escudo   has  rf^  ^°' *  "^1^8:-"?  of  aid  and  Instructions  to  The    State    Department    says   one    factor 

settled  back  down  to  arxmnd  26  on  the  black  Z.     ,.  '^P^^e'^tatlves    In    the    international  which  has  paved  the  way  for  Allende  is  the 

market  banks  to  vote  against  or  absteln  from  vot-  faUure  of  President  Prei  to  take  a  strong 

Unemployment    Is    rising    rapidly,    espe-  '^f' i?"**t.^°*'^-  P*^,!!T  '^^  ^    *^^'"^*-  "^'^  '**'  *»» 

daily  m  the  construction  sector  About  6000         ^'  ^^fj"^  aevenl  years  the  State  De-  «»"1<*  be  stopped  If  Prei  would  stand  firm  for 

workers  already  have  been  laid  off  In  Santl-  P?""««^t  ^^  been  predicting  an  upsurge  of  ^Is  country  and  quit  trying  to  pUy  the  part 

ago  construction  as  projects  are  being  shut  ff*"*sm  In  ChUe,  and  foresaw  the  culmlna-  °^  Hamlet,  wishing  to  go  down  in  history 

down.  It  Is  estimated  that  over-alllayoffs  **°'^  °^  *^*  threat  In  the  September.  1970,  "  "**  8™**  democrat.  Prei  has  not  raUied 

will  affect  about  30,000  In  Greater  Santiago  elections.   Knowing   this,   the   VS.   stepped  the  Christian  Democrats  as  Is  beUeved  poe- 

by  the  end  of  this  month.  up  its  AID  program  In  an  attempt  to  help  ^• 

We  WlU  be  advised  what  help  we  can  con-  ChUe  remain  democratic.  PoUowlng  are  the  V**  J**^°'  strong  poUtlcal  activity  on  the 

tribute  as  present  activities  develop  between  Agiires  for  economic  assistance  to  ChUe  be-  PJ*"  „a  ^—f   ."  hampered  outsiders  like 

now  and  early  October.  tween   1961   and    1968   in  mUllons  of   VS  h  f   Y  ah     h    ^»entlna  in  trying  to  help 

We  have  recommended,  apart  fr«n  direct  doUars:  *„.  J^  *.°o       *          ,=...., 

assistance    the  foiiowincr-                      ^^  ,««,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Meyer  leaves 

assis^ce.  the  foUowlng.  1961  . 133.8  tomorrow  for  a  week  In  Haiti  and  Santo 

««i  W«  »«5.otber  tj  S.  flnas  to  ChUe  pump  1962  i69. 5  Domingo  (while  Santiago  burns)  I 

some  advertising  into  Mercuric.   (This  has  1963                                                              83  7  ^^^^     ^           ^^  ^^    uuruai . 

been  started).  i964 Z""™I~""™"II"       12714  OcroBHi9  1970 

2.  We  help  with  getting  some  propagan-  1966  130.9  From:  W.  R.  Merriam 

dlsts  wortclng  again  on  radio  and  television.  1966  107.7  To-  Mr  McCone 

TTiere  are  about  20  people  that  the  Matte  1967   384.6  At  Ned  Gerrity's  suggestion  I  am  attaching 

and  Edwards  groups  were  supporting  and  1968   99. 8  a  summary  of  a  report  which  we  recenUy  r^ 

Tn-^^""^**  ™^''*J^'*^  they  are  revived.                                                                     , celved  from  our  pSsople  in  Latin  America.  I 

AUende  now  controls  two  of  the  three  TV                                                                    1.136.4  think  you  wUl  findlt  Interesting. 
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Today  I  bad  lunch  with  our  contact  at  the 
McLean  agency,  and  I  summarize  for  you 
the  results  of  our  conversation.  He  Is  still 
very,  very  pessimistic  about  defeating  AI- 
lende  when  the  congressional  vote  takes  place 
on  October  24.  Approaches  continue  to  be 
made  to  select  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  an  attemi>t  to  have  them  lead  some  sort 
of  uprising — no  success  to  date. 

In  the  meantime,  Allende  continues  to 
hold  meetings  with  smaU  groups  of  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  people  promising  them, 
personally,  that  he  will  see  to  It  that  they 
will  be  promoted;  that  their  pay  will  be  In- 
creased, etc.  Thus,  it  Is  easy  to  understand 
why  there  Is  a  problem  In  getting  the  mili- 
tary to  take  action. 

To  follow  up  the  vote  last  weekend,  which 
ordered  the  hierarchy  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats to  work  out  the  wording  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  Allende  woiild 
subscribe  to  and  which  would  limit  him  In 
some  of  his  far-out  ideas,  various  small  com- 
mittees of  three  have  been  appointed.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  persons  appoint- 
ed to  serve  on  these  committees  are  very 
favorable  to  Allende  although  technically 
Christian  Democrats. 

Practically  no  progress  has  been  made  In 
trying  to  gjet  American  business  to  cooperate 
In  some  way  so  as  to  'irlng  on  economic  chaos. 
GM  and  Ford,  for  example,  say  that  they  have 
too  much  Inventory  on  hand  in  Chile  to  take 
any  chances  and  that  they  keep  hoping  that 
everything  will  work  out  all  right.  Also,  the 
Bank  of  America  had  agreed  to  close  its  doors 
In  Santiago  but  each  day  keeps  postponing 
the  Inevitable.  According  to  my  source,  we 
must  continue  to  keep  the  pressure  on  busi- 
ness. 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  learn  that  in  this 
man's  opinion  the  Nixon  Administration  will 
take  a  very,  very  hard  line  when  and  if  Al- 
lende is  elected.  As  soon  as  expropriations 
take  place,  and  providing  adequate  compen- 
sation is  not  forthcoming,  he  believes  that  all 
sources  of  American  monetary  help,  either 
through  aid  or  through  the  lending  agen-* 
cies  here  in  Washington,  will  be  cut  off.  He 
assures  me  that  the  President  has  taken  at 
this  time  (better  late  than  never,  I  guess) 
a  long,  hard  look  at  the  situation  and  Is  pre- 
pared to  move  after  the  fact.  We  had  heard 
prevlotisly  from  the  lower  level  at  the  State 
Department  that  Hickenlooper  would  not  be 
evoked.  This  policy  has  either  changed  or  the 
lower  echelon  does  not  know  of  the  change. 
This  is  the  first  heartening  thing  I  have 
heard  because  with  few  exceptions,  Nixon  has 
paid  very  little  attention  to  Latin  America. 

ITT  Washington  Otfice. 
Washington,  B.C.,  October  22,  1970. 
To:   Mr.  E.  J.  Garrity,  Jr. 
Prom:  W.  R.  Merrlam. 
Subject:  Chile. 

I  have  Just  met  with  Dr.  Danlellon,  Tim 
Stanley,  and  Jack  Neal  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. All  of  us  went  over  In  great  detail  pos- 
sible repercussions  In  Chile  if  and  when  It 
becomes  known  that  we  are  pushing  the 
State  Department  along  certain  lines.  I,  per- 
sonally, feel  that  we  don't  have  much  to  lose 
one  way  or  the  other,  unless,  of  course,  our 
so-called  "pressures"  come  back  to  haunt  us 
In  other  Latin  American  countries.  This  I 
also  doubt. 

Awaiting  Senate  floor  action  Is  an  Inter- 
American  Bank  appropriation  amounting  to 
$2.9  billion.  This  appropriation  has  passed 
the  House,  has  been  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Conunittee,  and  sup- 
posedly will  be  taken  up  after  the  recess. 

We  are  planning,  together  with  some  of  the 
other  members  of  lEPA,  to  approach  Senators 
Scott  and  Mansfield  to  see  If  they  will  Just 
"toTget"  to  take  up  the  bill.  We  could  prepare 
statements  from  them  which  would  get  a 
message  to  the  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries that  Chile's  action  Is  affecting  them  too, 
albeit  Indirectly. 


Dr.  Dan  plans  to  hold  a  meeting  of  his 
Latin  American  Committee  early  next  week 
to  see  what  other  pressures  we  can  drum  up 
to  make  fhe  State  Department  stiffen  its 
attitude.  We  are  not  hopeful  and  believe  the 
best  pressures  must  come  from  other  Latin 
American  countries.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  we  try  to  determine  if  any  large  Eiiro- 
pean  companies  are  in  the  same  position  we 
are  in  Chile  and  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. If  so,  do  you  think  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  trying  to  get  them  stirred  up? 

Following  is  our  Idea  of  a  white  paper  to 
be  presented  to  Assistant  Secretary  Meyer. 
Jack  and  I  feel  that  perhaps  it  will  be  more 
effective  if  HSG  were  to  talk  to  Meyers  over 
the  telephone  rather  than  deliver  a  white 
paper  to  Meyer's  desk.  We  can  do  the  latter, 
oT  course,  but  the  telephone  call  would  be 
the  important  thing. 

Late  this  afternoon  we  can  discuss  this, 
as  I  will  be  out  of  the  office  in  Leesburg  most 
of  the  afternoon,  and  Jack  Neal  has  some 
pressing  personal  business  to  take  care  of 
after  lunch.  I  will  call  you  as  soon  as  I  re- 
turn, around  4:00  or  4:30  p.m. 

ikternational  telephone  & 

Telegbaph  Corp., 
Washington,  B.C.,  October  23,  1970. 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Assistant  to  the  President, 
The  White  House 

Dear  Dr.  Kissinger:  As  a  result  of  recent 
events  in  Latin  America,  foreign  private  en- 
terprise in  that  area  is  facing  its  most  serious 
exposure. 

President  Nixon,  one  year  ago,  in  his  speech 
before  the  Inter-American  Press  Association 
said,  "We  will  not  encourage  private  Invest- 
ment where  It  Is  not  wanted,  or  where  local 
political  conditions  face  It  with  unwarranted 
risks." 

ITT  does  not  wish  to  go  where  it  Is  not 
wanted,  but  we,  too,  have  President  Nixon's 
"strong  belief  that  properly  motivated  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  a  vital  role  to  play  In 
social  as  well  as  economic  development." 

Our  company  knows  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  deserve  a  better  way  of  life  and  we 
believe  we  have  a  substantial  Interest  In 
diminishing  their  problems.  The  countries 
themselves  are  unable  to  furnish  necessary 
development  funds,  the  U.S.  taxpayers  can- 
not, and  U.S.  private  enterprise  can  provide 
only  that  part  which  a  proper  climate  affords. 
Everyone  agree-  .he  Job  will  have  to  be  done 
on  a  coordinated  basis. 

ITT  has  given  serious  consideration  to  cir- 
cumstances now  facing  Hemisphere  develop- 
ment. We  are  convinced  the  present  moment 
is  a  most  exi>edient  time  to  reappraise  and 
strengthen  U.S.   policy  in  Latin  America. 

I  attach  a  paper  containing  our  estimations 
plus  specific  reference  to  the  Chilean  situa- 
tion. This  is  respectfully  submitted;  I  would 
appreciate  your  comments. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Merbiam, 
^  Vice  President. 

New  York,  September  29,  1970. 

To:   Hal  Hendrix— ITT  HDQS — N.T. 

Prom:  Robert  Berreller — ITT  LA-B.A.  (Dic- 
tated today  by  telephone  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  New  York.) 

Subject:  Chileans. 

CAPSX7LED   SITTJATION 

It  appears  almost  certain  that  Marrlot  Sal- 
vador Allende  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress as  Chile's  next  President. 

The  Congressional  run-off  vote  Is  scheduled 
October  24. 

There's  only  a  thin  tendrlll  of  hope  of  an 
upset  based  on  a  sharp  and  unlikely  switch  In 
voting  sentiments  among  the  Christian  Dem- 
ocrats who  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
run-off.  The  prevailing  sentiment  among  the 
P.D.C.  Is  said  to  favor  Allende. 

A  more  realistic  hope  among  those  who 


want  to  block  Allende  Is  that  a  swiftly  deteri- 
orating economy  (bank  runs,  factory  bank- 
ruptcies, etc.)  will  touch  off  a  wave  of  vio- 
lence, restating  In  a  military  coup. 

President  Eduardo  Frel  wants  to  Btap  Al- 
lende and  has  said  so  to  Intimates.  But  he 
wants  to  do  it  constitutionally — That  Is,  ei- 
ther through  a  Congressional  vote  upset  or 
an  Internal  crisis  requiring  military  Inter- 
vention. 

DETAILS 

1.  Chances  of  thwarting  Allende's  assump- 
tion of  power  now  are  pegged  mainly  to  an 
economic  collapse  which  Is  being  encour- 
aged by  some  sectors  In  the  business  and 
political  community  and  by  President  Frel 
himself.  The  next  two  weeks  will  be  decisive 
in  this  respect.  Cash  is  In  short  supply.  But 
the  government  is  printing  more  money. 
There's  an  active  black  market  with  the 
escudo  moving  at  a  29  to  $1.00  U.S.  rate  on 
Monday,  September  28.  It  had  gone  down  to 
26.50  to  $1.00  on  Friday.  The  pre-election  rate 
was  20/21  to  $1.00. 

Undercover  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring 
about  the  bankruptcy  of  one  or  two  of  the 
major  savings  and  loan  associations.  This  Is 
expected  to  trigger  a  run  on  banks  and  the 
closure  of  some  factories,  resulting  in  more 
unemployment. 

2.  The  pressures  resulting  from  economic 
chaos  could  force  a  major  segment  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  party  to  reconsider 
their  stand  In  relation  to  Allende  In  the 
Congressional  run-off  vote.  It  would  become 
apparent,  for  Instance,  that  there  Is  no  con- 
fidence among  the  biislness  community  In 
Allende's  futiire  policies  and  that  the  over- 
all health  of  the  nation  Is  at  stake. 

More  Important,  massive  unemployment 
and  unrest  might  produce  enough  violence 
to  force  the  military  to  move.  The  success  of 
the  maneuver  rests  in  large  measure  on  the 
reaction  of  the  extreme  and  violent  (Castro- 
Ite-Marxlst)  left  In  Allende's  camp.  So  far 
he  has  been  able  to  keep  these  elements  con- 
trolled. 

3.  It's  certain  that  Allende  Is  on  to  this 
scheme.  He  has  referred  to  It  In  recent  public 
statements.  He  Is  also  certainly  aware  of  the 
government's  and  Frel's  complicity.  Last 
week  the  Finance  Minister  issued  a  pessimis- 
tic report  on  the  national  economy,  placing 
the  blame  on  the  results  of  the  September  4 
election.  The  statement  was  Issued  with 
Frel's  blessings.  Although  It  reads  as  an  ob- 
jective and  realistic  evaluation  of  economic 
conditions,  the  statement  aroused  the  Al- 
lende camp  which  severely  criticized  It  as 
provocative. 

4.  All  past  evaluations  of  Frel's  weaknesses 
In  a  crisis  are  being  confirmed.  Worse,  it  has 
been  established  beyond  any  doubt  that  he 
has  been  double-dealing  to  preserve  bis  own 
stature  and  Image  as  the  champion  of  Latin 
American  democracy.  For  Instance:  he  told 
some  of  hU  Ministers  he  would  be  quite  will- 
ing to  be  removed  by  a  military  coup.  This 
would  absolve  him  from  any  Involvement  In 
a  coup  that  would.  In  turn  upset  Allende. 
Then,  he  turned  right  around  and  told  the 
military  chiefs  that  he  was  totally  against 
a  coup. 

5.  A  group  of  respected  political  and  busi- 
ness leaders  called  on  Frel  Sunday  to  call  his 
attention  to  those  lapses.  I  could  not  deter- 
mine the  results  of  this  confrontation  or  its 
basic  purpose.  The  assvunptlon  is  that  by 
confronting  Frel,  the  group  hoped  to  press 
him  Into  a  definitive  move  In  the  one  desired 
direction. 

6.  As  a  result  of  all  this  inertia,  an  aura  of 
defeat  has  enveloped  important  and  Influen- 
tial sectors  of  the  community,  some  business 
men  who  seemed  all  gung-ho  about  st<q)plng 
Allende  are  now  talking  in  terms  of  trying  to 
make  deals  with  him.  Others  have  given  up 
and  are  getting  ready  to  leave  the  country. 

7.  Some  Chilean  business  men  have  sug- 
gested we  try  to  deal  in  some  manner  with 
Allende,  In  an  effort  to  rescue  at  least  a  por- 
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tlon  of  our  investment  inste<ul  of  losing  It  all. 
At  this  writing,  we  have  been  told  that  Al- 
lende's representatives  have  asked  for  a 
meeting  with  Sheraton  representatives  to 
discuss  Allende's  future  policies  regarding 
the  hotels.  My  personal  view  Is  that  we 
should  do  nothing  to  encourage  or  help  the 
Allende  team.  Every  care  should  be  exercised 
to  Insure  that  we  are  not — repeat  not — iden- 
tified openly  with  any  antl-Allende  move. 

8.  No  hope  should  be  pegged  to  conditions 
the  Christian  Democrats  are  demanding  from 
Allende  In  exchange  for  their  support  in  the 
Congressional  vote.  Some  believe  that  If  Al- 
lende turns  them  down,  the  P.D.C.  will  not 
vote  for  him.  Allende  will  promise  anything 
at  this  stage.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  con- 
ditions the  P.D.C.  is  making  are  covered  by 
the  Constitution,  to  which  Allende  will  pay 
lip  service  for  a  while  until  he  is  firmly  in 
the  saddle  and  has  consolidated  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  convert  Chile  into  a  thor- 
oughly Communist,  self-perpetuating  state. 

9.  It  Is  obvious  from  his  latest  remarks, 
however,  that  Allende  feels  something  is  In 
the  wind  to  deprive  him  of  the  Presidency  in 
the  Congressional  vote.  On  Monday,  he 
warned  publicly  that  he  would  bring  the  na- 
tion to  civil  war  If  he  was  not  voted  into 
power. 

10.  Meantime,  the  Russians  are  busy  help- 
ing shore  up  Allende's  defenses.  Since  the 
September  4  election,  the  Russian  Embassy 
staff  in  Santiago  added  twenty  new  staffers. 

11.  An  extreme  rightist  faction  launched 
a  series  of  terrorist  acts  Sunday,  September 
27  (bombings  mostly).  In  what  appeared  to 
be  an  amateurish  attempt  to  provoke  the 
Castroite-Marxist  sector  Into  a  violent  back- 
lash that  would  produce  the  conditions  con- 
ducive to  a  military  Intervention.  The  bomb- 
ings failed  to  arouse  anything  outside  of 
swift  police  action  which  resulted  in  the  ar- 
rest of  some  of  the  bombers.  This,  we  are 
told  by  the  most  authoritative  sources,  was 
the  far  right's  last  effort  to  provoke  the  far 
left  In  this  particular  manner. 

the    StTM-UP 

1.  A  Congressional  defeat  for  Allende 
seems  unlikely  at  this  point.  The  defeated 
Christian  Democratic  candidate,  Radomiro 
Tomic,  is  still  backing  Allende  and  can  take 
a  sizable  segment  of  the  PD.C.  vote  with 
him. 

2.  Despite  the  pessimism,  efforts  are  con- 
tinuing to  move  Frel  and/or  the  military  to 
act  to  stop  Allende.  Efforts  are  also  continu- 
ing to  provoke  the  extreme  left  Into  a  violent 
reaction  that  would  produce  the  climate  re- 
quiring military  Intervention. 

3.  Although  its  chances  of  success  are 
slender,  a  roadblock  to  Allende's  assumption 
of  power  through  an  economic  collapse  should 
not  be  dismissed. 

rrr  Washington  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  15, 1970. 
To:  Mr.  W.  R.  Merrlam. 
Prom :  J.  D.  Neal. 

Subject:    Chile — Conversation  with  Ambas- 
sador Korry. 
This  morning,  I  called  on  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Chile,  Edward  M.  Korry,  who  Is  In 
Washington  on  consultation. 

ALLENDE  TO  PROCEED  SLOWLY 

The  Ambassador  believes  Allende,  upon 
taking  office,  will  proceed  cautiously  and 
slowly.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
Initiate  new  legislation  because  he  will  al- 
ready have  sufficient  authorization  to  carry 
out  most  of  his  socialistic  program. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  regardless  of 
AUende's  many  faults  and  idealistic  beliefs, 
he  Is  knovni  to  be  a  man  of  his  word;  so  It 
la  quite  certain  he  will  carry  out  his  cam- 
paign promises.  This  means  nationalization 
of  everything  which  he  thinks  should  fit  into 
his  Marxist  scheme. 

This  action  against  U.S.  private  concerns 
will  quickly  bring  Allende,  face  to  face  with 
U.S.  policy.  ) 


AID     STOPPED 

Ambasador  Korry  said  he  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  U.S.  aid  "already  In  the  pipe-line" 
as  much  as  possible.  He  estimates  the  amount 
to  be  $30,000,000. 

Also,  there  Is  a  much  larger  amount  for 
which  ChUe  has  been  given  letters  of  credit, 
but  he  dldnt  say  how  much. 

The  Ambassador  said  he  had  difficulty  In 
convincing  Washington  the  need  to  "cut-off" 
every  possible  assistance  to  ChUe,  but  he 
Insisted  because  he  needs  this  as  a  bargaining 
point.  ThU  "cut-off"  wlU  be  denied  by  Stote, 
who  will  say,  as  it  has  In  the  past,  "there  has 
been  no  shut  down  of  aid  to  Chile;  the  pro- 
gram is  under  review." 

MIUTABT  equipment 

Ambassador  Korry  says  there  is  no  leverage 
as  regards  aid,  becavise  Chile  will  not  seek  It 
right  away.  He  feels  AUende  will  quickly  need 
equipment  for  the  military. 

I  said  if  we  won't  furnish  that  then  the 
Russians  will.  The  Ambassador  thinks  not. 
Too,  he  believes  It  would  take  too  long  to 
convert  the  Chilean  Army  from  U.S.  equip- 
ment to  Russian. 

XT.8.  hard  line 

The  Ambassador  said  that  if  Allende  starts 
to  expropriate  American  businesses,  the  U.S. 
will  Insist  on  immediate  and  Just  compensa- 
tion in  dollars.  In  the  event  U.S.  mining  com- 
panies are  taken,  payment  might  be  arranged 
m  ore. 

The  Ambassador  Intimated  he  plans  a  hard 
line  with  Allende  In  respect  to  complying 
with  obligations. 

Personally  he  feels  Allende  is  going  to  pay 
his  bills  in  order  to  maintain  Chile's  Inter- 
national prestige. 

Ambassador  Korry  believes  the  U.S.  pres- 
sure points  with  Allende  Include  our  source 
of  development  fund,  market  for  Chile's 
products,  our  world  prestige,  etc.  He  seems 
to  think  he  can  Insist  that  Allende  restrict 
himself  to  Internal  democratic  procedures 
rather  than  the  tool  of  Castro  and  Russia. 

RUSSIA 

With  respect  to  Russia,  Korry  discounts 
the  part  the  Russians  have  played  in  Al- 
lende's election. 

FELIPE    HERRERA 

The  Ambassadpr  said  he  had  a  long  talk 
with  Herrera  when  he  was  in  Santiago  re- 
cently. Evidently  Herrera's  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  Allende  was  a  mistake  because 
Herrera  told  Korry  that  Allende  told  Herrera 
he  was  not  acceptable  as  a  cabinet  member. 
Korry  agreed  with  me  that  It  was  good  to 
have  Herrera  out  of  the  bank  and  that  he 
should  be  replaced  by  someone  who  will 
tlghted  the  bank's  administration. 

TO  MIC 

Korry  feels  the  loss  of  the  election  by 
Tomic  started  him  on  a  downward  plunge 
from  which  he  will  not  return  politically. 
He  seems  to  have  little  or  no  regard  for 
Tomic  and  believes  his  secret  deal  to  support 
Allende  in  a  congressional  run-off  has  hurt 
him. 

U.S.    POLICT   RK    ALLENDE 

The  Ambassador  said  there  are  several  al- 
ternatives Of  action,  the  main  ones  being  to 
provoke  Allende  and  cause  a  rupture  In  our 
relations  with  Chile,  thus,  lose  all  without 
a  try. 

The  second  would  be  to  try  to  live  with 
Allende — not  appease  him — take  a  firm  line, 
but  attempt  to  negotiate  at  every  turn. 

The  second  alternative  seems  to  be  the 
one  the  U.S.  will  take.  The  position  will  have 
to  be  taken'  soon  because  on  the  November 
Inauguration  of  Allende,  President  Nixon 
must  send  a  message  of  congratulation  or  the 
world  will  know  of  the  rebuff. 

Ambassador  Korry  wished  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Oeneen  would  be  In  New  York  this  week- 
end at  which  time  he  would  try  to  see  him. 
I  told  Mr.  Korry  that  Mr.  Oeneen  would  bo 


at  the  Cape  or  in  Maine,  but  that  maybe 
he  could  call  the  Ambassador  early  next 
week. 

Mr.  Korry  said  If  Mr.  Geneen  had  any 
Ideas  about  U.S.  policy  toward  Allende's  gov- 
ernment he  hoped  this  would  be  relayed  to 
the  White  House  immediately.  He  said  other 
companies  with  Chilean  Investments  should 
do  the  same.  He  feels  any  complaints  or  ideas 
should  be  made  now  rather  than  after 
October  24. 

International  Telephone  & 

Telegraph   Corp., 

October  30,  1970. 
To:  E.  J.  Gerrity. 
From:  Hal  Hendrix. 
Subject:  Charles  Meyer. 

Per  your  request  for  a  personal  viewpoint 
sketch  of  Charles  Meyer,  foUowlng  are  some 
of  my  thoughts: 

Meyer  came  aboard  at  the  Department  of 
State  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  in  March,  1968. 

Previously,  he  was  a  Sears  Roebuck  execu- 
tive In  Latin  America,  with  about  14  years 
residence  In  Bogota,  Colombia,  where  he  per- 
formed as  an  outstanding  merchandiser  In 
the  Sears  Roebuck  Joint-effort  program  In 
Latin  America.  Sears  had  been  knocked  out 
of  business  during  the  1948  Bogota  riots, 
and,  in  effect,  It  was  Meyer's  mission  to  re- 
store the  company's  presence.  In  that  role 
he  performed  well.  But  Meyer's  Latin  Amer- 
ica experience  was  limited  to  the  north  coast 
of  South  America  and  Mexico. 

During  the  last  two  and  one-half  years  at 
State,  for  all  his  great  personal  charm,  ele- 
gance and  wit  on  social  occasions,  he  rank's 
very  high  as  the  weakest  Assistant  Secretary 
In  recent  times — at  least  during  my  22  vears 
of  association  with  the  area. 

He  has  only  secondary  or  tertiary  relations 
with  the  President,  for  example,  who  from 
the  beginning  has  relied  on  his  National  Se- 
curity CoimcU  team,  Henry  Kissinger,  and 
Latin  America  specialist  Viron  Vaky  for  top 
giUdance  on  the  Latin  area.  His  clout  with 
Secretary  Rogers  Is  about  as  potent. 

By  the  same  token,  Meyer  has  suffered — 
as  has  his  area  department  within  State — 
because  of  other  pressing  administration  pri- 
orities around  the  world,  and  surely  In  the 
U.S. 

But  Meyer  clearly  has  been  Ineffective  In 
the  bureaucratic  Infighting  for  attention  at 
State,  and,  therefore.  In  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

He  also  on  numerous  occasions  has  exer- 
cised bad  Judgment  In  dealing  with  the  press 
that  covers  Latin  America.  His  contacts  with 
press  are  extremely  limited  as  a  result. 

September  23,  1970. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Schmidt,  W.  R.  Merriam. 

In  a  conversation  with  Ned  this  morning, 
he  feels  it's  about  time  to  move  on  getting 
someone  to  do  something  about  Chile  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  and  or/ Senate. 

The  attached  clippings,  together  with  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of  yes- 
terday, and  Ralph  Dungan's  stupid  piece 
this  morning  of  the  Post,  should  serve  as 
background. 

I  suggest  you  get  together  with  Bernie 
Goodrich  to  decide  what  can  be  prepared. 
Incidentally,  Bemle  leaves  on  Saturday  for 
Europe  so  you  will  have  to  work  fast  on 
that  end  of  it. 

Chile:  Tkst  or  American  Maturity 
(By  Ralph  A.  Dungan) 

Whatever  else  follows,  the  recent  Chilean 
election — In  which  a  socialist,  Salvador  Al- 
lende, with  some  Communist  Party  sup- 
port was  the  victor — provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  government  to  demon- 
strate a  maturity  In  the  conduct  of  Its  for- 
eign relations  which  would  be  as  refreshing 
as  the  Chilean  situation  is  novel. 

Several  characteristics  of  the  election  can 
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be  acknowledged  by  almost  any  objective 
observer.  As  has  been  true  historically  In 
Chile,  the  elections  were  as  honest  as  elec- 
tlons  are  anywhere — perhape  more  so.  Par- 
ticipation was  high,  as  usual,  and  propor- 
tionately higher  than  In  meet  Western  coun- 
tries. 

Oemagoguery,  last  minute  Incidents  or  ex- 
ternal events  do  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
torted the  results.  To  the  extent  that  there 
were  seriously  disturbing  factors  present,  the 
urban  terrorism  attributed  to  and  sometimes 
claimed  by  the  MIR  (Revolutionary  Left 
Movement)  was  more  likely  to  have  bene- 
fited center-right  candidate  Sr.  AUesandrl. 
The  election  by  almost  every  standard  was 
honest,  orderly  and  In  the  best  Chilean  and 
Western  tradition. 

Therefore,  there  is  every  reason  for  us  to 
adhere  fully  to  our  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination and  maintain  strictly  neutral  pos- 
ture as  the  Chilean  people  move  to  complete 
the  constitutionally  pre8crlk>ed  process  on 
Oct.  24.  On  that  date  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Chilean  Congress  will  decide  In  a  runoff  bal- 
lot which  of  the  three  candidates  will  be 
president.  If  it  adheres  to  tradition,  Sr.  Al- 
lende  hSving  the  largest  plurality,  will  be 
named. 

It  can  be  predicted  safely  that  the  peri- 
od preceding  the  rimoff  will  be  marked  by 
political  Jockeying  as  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats seek  to  gain  whatever  advantage  their 
large  number  of  seats  In  the  Congress  will 
yield  after  the  poor  third  place  showing  of 
their  candidate,  Sr.  Tomlc. 

One  can  also  expect  some  panic  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  wealthy  and  the  relatively 
large  petty  bourgoisie.  It  will  be  difBcult  in- 
deed to  stem  the  flow  of  currency  into  foreign 
banks,  the  relatively  unimportant  capital 
market,  like  similar  Institutions  in  other 
countries,  will  no  doubt  be  chaotic.  These  and 
other  manifestations  of  unrest  and  anxiety 
are  to  be  expected  given  Sr.  Allende's  rhetoric 
during  this  and  prevloiis  campaigns. 

And  the  reaction  may  be  more  than  the 
fragile  social  and  economic  structure  of  Chile 
can  stand.  Some  elements  of  the  military 
might  make  a  move,  as  they  have  promised, 
to  prevent  Allende's  taking  power.  Or  the 
MIR,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
might  make  a  desperate  move.  Or,  less  likely, 
one  of  Chile's  neighbors  might  threaten. 

But  the  democratic  process  does  not  guar- 
antee stability;  It  only  guarantees  people  free 
choice  In  the  selection  of  their  government. 
A  majority  (more  than  60  per  cent)  of  the 
Chilean  people,  quite  predictably,  have  indi- 
cated their  desire  for  a  government  of  the 
left  and  apparently  at  least  a  third  of  the 
electorate  is  not  concerned  with  a  Marxist 
label. 

It  is  hoped  that  Chileans  and  Chile's 
friends  outside  the  country  will  view  the  re- 
cent election  In  some  perspective  and  will 
speak  and  act  with  restraint.  Foreigners  espe- 
cially should  recognize  that  despite  the  very 
susbtantlal  progress  brought  about  under  the 
Prel  government,  continued  rising  expecta- 
tions, unsolved  problems  like  Inflation,  and 
the  desire  for  a  change  were  Important  fac- 
tors in  the  election. 

Chile,  like  other  modern  democracies,  has 
a  large  swing  vote  not  clearly  committed  to 
ptwty  or  Ideology.  This  swing  vote  is  yoimg 
and  left-leaning  and  looking  for  solutions. 
The  choice  of  aging,  rigid  Jorge  Allesandrl  as 
the  candidate  of  the  Conservatives  was  poorly 
calculated  to  attract  center-left  elements 
which  could  have  made  the  difference  In  this 
clooe  race. 

Then  there  Is  Sr.  Allende  himself.  A  man 
historically  in  opposition,  he  has  had  no  re- 
cent governmental  experience.  He  Is  intelli- 
gent and  committed.  Above  all  he  Is  a  Chilean 
and  can  be  expected  to  look  for,  as  he  has 
suggested,  solutions  which  will  suit  the  Chil- 
ean character  and  spirit.  He  will  inherit  large 
problems  including  a  huge  external  debt,  a 
probable  decline  In  copper  prices,  and  en- 


demic inflation.  Taking  nothing  away  from 
his  ideological  convictions,  he  is  too  Intel- 
ligent and  sophisticated  an  observer  not  to 
realize  that  doctrinaire  solutions  usually 
don't  work. 

In  any  event,  the  central  fact  Is  that  the 
Chilean  people  have  chosen  and  are  In  the 
process  of  completing  a  constitutional  and 
free  election.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  anything  Interrupted  the  process  which 
will  determine  Chile's  destiny. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22,  1970] 
Thbeat  to  Press  Freedom  in  CHn,K 

The  Inter-American  Press  Association  has 
issued  a  most  urgent  and  alarming  warning 
about  the  threatened  strangpulatlon  of  the 
press  In  Chile.  Earlier  this  month  Salvador 
Allende,  a  Marxist  supported  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  won  a  plurality  In  the  popular 
balloting  for  president,  and  since  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  lAPA,  "Communist  and 
Marxist  forces  and  their  allies"  have  attacked 
the  country's  Independent  media,  causing 
the  resignation  or  dismissal  of  Journalists 
opposed  to  them  and  otherwise  using  union 
pressure  and  intimidation  to  bring  the  media 
under  their  control.  El  Mercuric,  Chile's  lead- 
ing newspaper  and  one  that  has  stoutly  op- 
posed pressure.  Its  owner,  Augustln  Edwards, 
has  refused  to  give  In. 

Mr.  Allende's  distaste  for  the  Influentdal 
Edwards  newspaper  chain  Emd  his  stated  In- 
tent to  "liberate"  the  Chilean  media  from 
their  "Commercial  character,"  are  all  too  well 
known.  But  implementation  of  such  a  policy 
is  utterly  Incompatible  with  the  preservation 
of  the  democratic  system  that,  until  now  has 
been  Chile's  pride.  Mr.  Allende  received  only 
37  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  he  needs 
the  support  of  other  parties  In  the  runoff 
election  in  Congress  on  Oct.  24.  The  Christian 
Democrats,  as  a  condition  of  their  support, 
have  demanded  that  he  pledge  to  keep  the 
democratic  system  Intact.  It  Is  essential  that 
Mr.  Allende  make  such  a  pledge  and  even 
more  essential  that  he  move  Immediately  to 
honor  It  by  throwing  his  weight  against  those 
of  his  followers  who.  In  his  name,  are  threat- 
ening to  turn  Chile  1970  Into  Czechoslovakia 
1948. 

To:  Mr.  H.  8.  Geneen — Intel.  Brussels. 
From:  E.  J.  Gerrlty. 
Date:  September  29,  1970. 
cc:    F.  J.  Dunleavy — Intel.  Brussels;    Oull- 
foyle — rrr  N.Y.;   Merrlam — ITT  Wash- 
ington. 
Subsequent  to  your  call  yesterday  I  heard 
from  Washington  and  a  representative  called 
on  me  this  morning.  He  was  the  same  man 
you  met  with  Merrlam  some  weeks  ago.  We 
discussed   the   situation   In   detail    and    he 
made  suggestions  based  on  recommendations 
from  our  representative  on  the  scene  and 
analysis  In  Washington.  The  idea  presented, 
and  with  which  I  do  not  necessarily  agree. 
Is  to  apply  economic  pressiu^.  The  sugges- 
tions follow: 

1.  Banks  should  not  renew  credits  or 
should  delay  In  doing  so. 

2.  Companies  should  drag  their  feet  In 
sending  money.  In  making  deliveries,  In  ship- 
ping spare  parts,  etc. 

3.  Savings  and  loan  companies  there  are 
In  trouble.  If  pressure  were  applied,  they 
would  have  to  shut  their  doors,  thereby 
creating  stronger  pressiire. 

4.  We  should  withdraw  all  technical  help 
and  should  not  promise  any  technical  as- 
sistance In  the  future.  Companies  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so  should  close  their  doors. 

5.  A  list  of  companies  was  provided  and 
It  was  suggested  that  we  approach  them  as 
Indicated.  I  was  told  that  of  all  the  compa- 
nies Involved  ours  alone  had  been  responsive 
and  understood  the  problem.  The  visitor 
added  that  money  was  not  a  problem. 

He  Indicated  that  certain  steps  were  being 


taken  but  that  he  was  looking  for  additional 
help  aimed  at  inducing  economic  collapse. 
I  discussed  the  suggestions  with  Oullfoyle. 
He  contacted  a  couple  of  companies  who  said 
they  had  been  given  advice  which  Is  directly 
contrary  to  the  suggestions  I  received. 

Realistically  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  In- 
duce others  Involved  to  follow  the  plan  sug- 
gested. We  can  contact  key  companies  for 
their  reactions  and  make  suggestions  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  cooperate.  Information 
we  received  today  from  other  sources  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  growing  economic  crisis 
In  any  case. 

Oullfoyle  received  a  call  this  afternoon 
from  a  representative  of  the  key  candidate 
asking  us  to  do  nothing  to  rock  the  boat 
because  forces  are  at  work  to  solve  the 
problem. 

I  advised  the  visitor  that  we  would  do 
everything  possible  to  help  but  I  pointed  out 
In  detail  the  problems  we  would  have  with 
the  suggestions  he  had  made. 

Finally,  Bob  Berrellez  has  Just  sent  a  re- 
port which  is  pessimistic  as  to  the  outcome 
next  week.  This  report  is  being  delivered  to 
you  by  Mr.  Barr  of  the  technical  department 
who  is  leaving  for  Br\issels  this  evening. 

GERRrrr. 

Seftembes  30, 1970. 
To:  Messrs.  Merrlam /Neal /Ryan. 
From:  E.  J.  Gerrlty. 

Yesterday,  subsequent  to  my  visit  from 
Mr.  Broe,  Jack  Oullfoyle  was  advised  of  the 
following  by  Enno  Hobblng  of  CLA: 

Hobblng  was  visited  yesterday  by  Gregorio 
Amunategul,  who  Is  an  Alessandri  repre- 
sentative. Gregorio  had  come  from  Santiago 
and  his  message  to  Hobblng  from  Alessandri 
was — keep  cool,  don't  rock  the  boat,  we  are 
making  progress — . 

This  Is  In  direct  contrast  to  what  Broe 
recommended. 

I  will  call  you  later  to  discuss  HSG's  re- 
action to  my  telex  In  some  detail.  He  agrees 
with  me  that  Broe's  suggestions  are  not  work- 
able. However,  he  suggests  that  we  be  very 
discreet  in  handling  Broe. 

Allende  obviously  must  be  aware  of  this 
sort  of  plotting  since  his  Unldad  Popular  has 
penetrated  nearly  everything  In  Chile.  In  one 
impromptu  speech  early  this  week  he  noted 
that  Chile  "was  now  swarming  with  C.I-A. 
agents." 

A  significant  straw  In  the  wind  was  noted 
this  week  while  In  Chile.  The  Commander 
of  the  Navy,  Admiral  Fernando  Porta,  was 
put  on  temporary  leave  of  absence.  His  sud- 
den departure  from  the  scene  was  attributed 
unofficially  to  a  meeting  of  four  other  ad- 
mirals with  Allende,  with  the  reported  con- 
sent of  Admiral  Porta.  The  meeting  allegedly 
was  arranged  to  pledge  the  Navy's  support 
to  Allende. 

It  also  Is  significant  that  In  spite  of  all 
the  gossip  and  specvilatlon  about  Vlaux,  no 
action  has  been  taken  against  him.  However, 
the  Commander  of  the  Army,  General  Rene 
Schneider,  still  shows  no  open  Indication 
of  supporting  Vlaux. 

Meanwhile,  Allende  and  his  representative 
have  been  ardently  romancing  the  armed 
forces  at  various  levels  and  have  continued  to 
Infiltrate  the  lower  ranks.  Many  have  agreed 
to  support  Allende  after  hearing  his  promises 
to  give  the  Army  a  greater  role  In  develop- 
ing the  country's  Infra-structure,  much  like 
the  work  of  a  n.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Allende  also  has  promised  various  officers 
that  he  will  not  change  the  military  orga- 
nizational structure.  But  he  has  given  no 
pledges  about  personnel  changes.  One  retired 
officer  pointed  out  that  all  Allende  has  to  do 
as  President  Is  to  pick  his  time  to  promote 
a  loyal  Major  or  Colonel  to  General  rank  and 
all  those  officers  above  his  appointee  would 
automatically  be  retired  out  of  command. 
This  Is  a  tactic  not  uncommon  In  Latin 
America. 
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While  Chile  was  bubbling  with  rumors  last 
week.  It  Is  completely  the  opposite  this  week. 
The  capital  Lb  In  a  bad  state  of  depression, 
the  general  public  seemingly  resigned  to  the 
fact  that  Allende  has  won  and  that  the  next 
order  of  business  Is  to  determine  how  to  sur- 
vive and  live  with  a  Marxist  government. 
Some  antl-Allende  spokesmen  who  show  this 
resignation  speak  of  starting  to  work  toward 
winning  a  "second  round." 

INTEKNATIONAI.  TELEPHONE 

AND  Telegraph  Corp., 

October  16,  1970. 
To:  E.  J.  Gerrlty. 
From:  H.  Hendrlx  (dictated  by  phone  from 

San  Juan). 
Subject:  Chile. 

Unless  there  is  a  move  by  dissident  Chilean 
military  elements  by  this  time  next  mid- 
week, the  consensus  In  Santiago  is  that 
Salvador  Allende  will  win  the  October  24 
Congressional  run-off  easily  and  be  inaugu- 
rated as  President  November  4. 

The  chance  of  a  military  coup  Is  slim  but 
It  continues  to  exist — at  least  to  this  date. 

A  key  figure  In  this  possibility  Is  former 
Brigadier  General  Roberto  Vlaux,  who  last 
October  led  an  Insurrection  by  members  of 
the  First  Artillery  Regiment  In  a  demand  for 
more  pay  and  improved  working  conditions. 
This  revolt  collapsed  quickly.  Vlaux  was  simi- 
marlly  dismissed  from  the  Army  but  over- 
night his  actions  made  him  a  hero  to  a  large 
group  of  active  and  retired  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel. 

Clearly,  Vlaux  was  gearing  up  to  launch  a 
move  last  week.  Rumors  that  he  would  trig- 
ger a  coup  on  October  9  or  October  10  were 
rampant  In  Chile  and  spilled  over  Into 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  word  was  passed  to  Vlaux 
from  Washington  to  hold  back  last  week.  It 
was  felt  that  he  was  not  adequately  prepared, 
his  timing  was  off,  and  he  should  "cool  It" 
for  a  later,  unspecified  date.  Emissaries 
pointed  out  to  him  that  If  he  moved  prema- 
turely and  lost,  his  defeat  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  "Bay  of  Pigs  In  Chile." 

As  part  of  the  persuasion  to  delay,  Vlaux 
was  eilven  oral  assurances  he  would  receive 
material  assistance  and  support  from  the 
tr.S.  and  others  for  a  later  maneuver.  It 
must  be  noted  that  friends  of  Vlaux  sub- 
sequently reported  Vlaux  v?as  inclined  to  be 
a  bit  skeptical  about  only  oral  assurances. 

Meanwhile,  Vlatix  has  been  conferring  with 
high-ranking  and  Junior  officers  about  tak- 
ing some  action  to  prevent  Allende  from  be- 
coming President.  He  has  pledges  of  support 
from  several,  but  unfortunately  not  from  any 
key  troop  commanders,  at  least  to  our 
knowledge. 

Whatever  resistance  starch  there  was  left 
In  many  antl-AUende  groups  was  thoroughly 
dissipated  by  the  Christian  Democratic  Na- 
tional leadership  decision  October  5  to  sup- 
port Allende  In  Congressional  balloting. 
Allende  took  a  firm,  hard-line  with  the 
PJ).C.  once  he  was  certain  he  had  at  least 
25  of  the  party's  votes  In  his  pocket  to  aaeure 
his  election.  Since  then,  groups  of  the  radical 
and  national  parties  that  had  been  wavering 
have  Jumped  on  the  Allende  bandwagon. 
There  are  even  Indications  now  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Alessandri  votes  will 
swing  to  Allende. 

Allende  this  week  has  had  a  series  of  meet- 
ings with  Chilean  business  leaders,  seeking 
pledges  of  support.  He  reportedly  made  it 
clear  to  all  visitors  that  he  Intended  to  move 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  his  Industrial 
nationalization  plans,  legally  with  the  aid  of 
a  Congress  he  will  be  able  to  contrt^.  He  has 
not  clearly  defined  a  manner  of  oompenaatlon 
In  his  plans  to  nationalize  the  basic  mining, 
banking,  communications,  both  national  and 
foreign,  enterprises  In  Chile. 

Feedback  from  some  of  these  sesslcms  Indi- 
cates that  Allende  has  become  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  sick  state  of  the  Chilean 


eoonocny.  It  Is  far  worse  than  he  first  thought, 
according  to  some  visitors,  and  It  Is  said 
Allende  is  now  giving  this  problem  an 
"agonizing  reappraisal."  Businees  conditions 
are  worsening  steadily  throughout  Chile,  un- 
employment Is  rising,  and  the  flight  of  capital 
Is  continuing. 

Allende  also  Is  becoming  Increasingly  Irri- 
tated with  labor  unions,  most  of  which  are 
under  control  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
Communist  Party  forms  a  part  of  the  Unldad 
Popular  coalition.  Several  labor  unions  are 
pressing  for  tremendous  wage  increases  be- 
fore November  4,  feeling  it  may  be  a  long  dry 
spell  for  raises  under  Marxist  rule. 

Allende's  chief  concern  in  this  area  is  with 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Company  workers  at 
the  huge  Chuqulnuita  mine  In  northern 
Chile.  More  than  5,000  of  these  workers  have 
been  on  strike  since  October  1  and  may  well 
still  be  on  strike  November  4,  giving  him  a 
colossal  headache  with  his  Inauguration. 
These  workers  are  demanding  51%  Increase 
m  wages  and  benefits  and  have  Ignored 
Allende's  appeals  to  return  to  work.  The  gov- 
ernment, as  you  know,  now  owns  51%  of 
Anaconda.  The  company  management  is  ig- 
noring the  workers  demands. 

We  are  also  experiencing  similar  union  dif- 
ficulties. Workers  at  Chlltelco  staged  an  Il- 
legal strike  Wednesday  morning,  October  14, 
demanding  special  Increases  In  wages  and 
cost  of  living  bonuses.  Their  demands  repre- 
sented about  18  million  escudos,  which  trans- 
lates roughly  Into  $1.5  million.  By  the  end 
of  the  day  more  than  3500  workers  bad  Joined 
the  strike.  Inasmuch  as  I  left  late  Wednes- 
day night  for  Puerto  Rico,  I  do  not  know  if 
the  strike  continued  Into  Thursday.  B. 
Holmes  took  the  position  of  Ignoring  the 
workers'  demands  and  the  company  advised 
both  the  union  and  the  Frel  government  that 
the  strike  was  totally  Illegal  because  the 
union  agreement  Is  valid  until  December  31, 
1970. 

Workers  at  ITT  COM  in  Santiago  also  are 
pressuring  for  wage  Increases  and  are  threat- 
ening strike  action. 

As  I  explained  to  E.  R.  Wallace  by  tele- 
phone, we  had  a  low  key  press  party  Wednes- 
day evening  In  Santiago  to  show  the  new 
Sheraton  San  Cristobal  hotel.  About  50  news- 
men, including  a  handftu  of  visiting  foreign 
correspondents,  were  invited  for  a  walk- 
through tour  of  the  hotel  and  treated  to  a 
cocktail  party  afterward.  There  were  no  other 
guests  except  the  local  Sheraton  manage- 
ment executives  and  B.  Holmes. 

General  Manager  Fernando  Hoffman 
opened  the  San  Cristobal  for  business  Thurs- 
day morning,  October  16,  with  no  fanfare. 
His  first  guests,  a  g^up  of  about  75  on  an 
American  Express  tour,  were  expected  to  ar- 
rive In  the  hotel  during  Thursday. 

The  hotel  looks  great.  Its  Interior  decor 
Is  In  very  good  taste  and  done  exceptionally 
well.  It  will  be  staffed  by  a  skeleton  force  of 
255  employees.  For  the  time  being,  only  2 
of  Its  7  floors  will  be  open  for  guests.  Hoff- 
man said  he  has  several  American  Egress 
tour  groups  booked  Into  the  hotel  In  the  com- 
ing months,  which  will  keep  It  afloat. 

Intebnational  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Corp., 

October  20, 1970. 
To:  Mr.  H.  S.  Geneen. 
Prom:  E.  J.  Gerrlty,  Jr. 
Subject:  Chile:  the  Aftermath. 

Assuming  that  Allende  will  take  power  on 
November  4,  barring  a  last-mlnuto  coup,  the 
following  broad  plan  of  action  Is  recom- 
mended both  to  protect  us,  as  best  possible, 
m  Chile  and  to  guard  against  the  Inevitable 
reactions  that  will  occur  primarily  In  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil. 

In  fact,  though  the  formal  Allende  take- 
over has  not  occurred  the  effects  are  already 
being  felt  in  Argentina  as  oiu-  reports  Indi- 
cate and  as  we  had  assumed. 

It  Is  important  that  we  establish  the  fol- 
lowing—on the  record  as  much  as  possible: 


What  does  the  State  D^artment  estimate 
will  happen  to  U.S.  investment  In  Chile? 

In  the  event  of  expropriation,  what  will 
the  U.S.  do?  WUl  It  take  a  hard  line  or  go  the 
"soft  route"  followed  first  in  Peru  and  now 
In  Bolivia?  Win  It  press  for  payment  In 
dollars  to  the  expropriated  owners? 

Will  it  Invoke  the  Hlckenlooper  Amend- 
ment, and  If  it  did  would  it  matter?  What 
is  at  stake?  Will  AID  funds  be  cut  off?  (Please 
see  Jack  Nea3's  memo  concerning  his  conver- 
sation with  Ambassador  Korry  who,  NecU  re- 
ports, says  he  has  gotten  approval  to  cut  off 
aid  if  expropriation  occurs,  and  who  adds 
that  aid  funds  In  the  pipeline  will  be  cut  off 
where  possible.  If  the  worst  occurs  I  see  no 
reason  why  aid  In  any  form  Should  be  con- 
tinued.) 

What  does  State  estimate  the  effect  of 
Allende's  takeover  will  be  in  the  rest  of  Latin 
America? 

We  believe  that  State  should  be  pinned 
down  on  the  record  In  a  written  exchange 
of  views  so  that.  In  effect,  a  formal  history  is 
set  down.  State  has  been  abscdutely  wrong 
on  the  outcome  in  Chile,  as  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  have,  but  State  has  the  funda- 
mental responsibility  for  the  U.S.  position 
and  It  has  been  wrong  consistently.  It  is  our 
assumption  that  it  will  also,  based  on  its 
record,  probably  be  wrong  about  the  effects 
of  the  Allende  presidency. 

With  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
we  propose  that  the  outlined  program  above 
be  Implemented  with:  Dr.  Kissinger,  Mr. 
Meyer  and  Mr.  Irwin  of  State,  with  certain 
other  persons  to  be  determined  and,  ulti- 
mately, with  Secretary  Rogers  and  the  Pres- 
ident. When  these  visits  are  carried  out,  we 
should  demand  that  U.S.  representatives  of 
international  banks  take  a  strong  stand 
against  any  loan  to  countries  expropriating 
American  companies  or  discriminating 
against  foreign  private  capital. 

As  part  of  the  overall  action,  we  should 
ask  our  friends  In  Congress  to  warn  the  Ad- 
ministration that  continued  mistreatment 
of  U.S.  private  capital  will  bring  at>out  a 
cutoff  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  funds  to  inter- 
national banks. 

Allende  has  already  moved  to  take  over 
communications — the  press,  radio,  TV — in 
Chile — In  emulation  of  his  friend  Fidel 
Castro,  of  the  Chinese  Reds,  and  of  the  so- 
called  proletarian  dictatorships  everywhere. 
Only  El  Merciu-io  and  Radio  Cooperatlva 
Vltallcla  hold  out  against  his  threats  and 
intimidation,  and  once  he  Is  running  the 
country  their  fate  Is  sealed. 

Freedom  Is  dying  In  Chile  and  what  it 
means  to  Latin  America,  and  to  us — to  free 
men  everywhere — is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. 

We  should  offer  an  additional  action  plan 
which  would  Involve  reduction  of  American 
diplomatic  representation  in  such  South 
American  capitals  as  Santiago,  Lima,  La  Paz. 
Quito,  etc.  This  could  be  on  the  basis  of 
leaving  each  post  in  the  hands  of  a  Charge 
d'Affalres.  This  wouldn't  reduce  the  cover- 
age of  developments  In  each  of  the  coun- 
tries, but  it  would  be  a  diplomatic  slap. 

We  should  also  consider  communication  ' 
with  the  press  and  with  members  of  Con- 
gress as  the  situation  develops. 

Finally,  we  must  continue  to  appraise  our 
total  position  in  Latin  America — and  this 
should  be  an  assigned  chore  for  a  definite 
group. 

This  Is  Important  because  it  is  plain  that 
events  will  cause  the  Investment  community 
and  our  shareholders  to  scrutinize  our  ac- 
tivities m  Latin  America  closely.  We  see,  on 
balance,  at  this  time  no  reason  for  anyone  to 
be  optimistic. 

Because  the  Chile  situation  Is  so  inter- 
related to  our  overall  position  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  therefore  of  such  importance  to  our 
stockholders.  I  believe  that  you  would  want 
to  meet  In  Washington  with  the  highest  of- 
ficials to  personally  express  our  deep  concern 
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wltb  developments  that  have  such  serious 
Impact. 

This  program  has  been  discussed  with  Mr. 
Albel,  Mr.  Brlttenham,  Mr.  Dunleavy,  Mr. 
Gullfoyle  and  Mr.  Merrlam,  as  well  as  with 
Mr.  Hendrlx,  Mr.  Berrellez,  Mr.  Perkins  and 
Mr.  Wallace,  of  our  Department,  and  they 
are  aware  ol  the  details. 

October  20.  1970. 

The  withdrawal  yesterday  In  Santiago  of 
•  Jorge  Alessandrl  from  the  Congressional  run- 
off election  for  President  of  Chile  marked 
the  final  step  in  the  collapse  of  political  re- 
sistance to  the  election  of  Salvador  AUende. 

In  a  message  to  his  supporters  In  the  right- 
wing  National  Party,  Alessandrl  stated  he  did 
not  wish  them  to  vote  for  him  In  the  ballot- 
ing Saturday.  The  message  also  carried  a  per- 
sonal endorsement  of  Allende,  thus  virtually 
assuring  tiiat  Alessandri's  backers  will  throw 
their  votes  to  Allende  In  a  show  of  national 
unity. 

That  Alessandrl  would  take  this  action 
was  evident  last  week  in  Santiago.  His  top 
advisers  reported  that  he  was  very  bitter 
now  towards  President  Frel,  feeling  that 
Prei  had  double-crossed  him  in  the  post-elec- 
tion plans  to  win  the  Congressional  election 
away  from  Allende.  Frel  did  just  that. 

Now  there  is  general  resignation  that 
Allende  will  win  easily  in  Congress,  and  most 
likely  will  be  inaugurated  November  4. 

Except  among  the  Allende  supporters,  a 
cloud  of  depression  and  worry  has  settled 
over  Santiago  and  there  is  no  outward  sign 
of  any  organized  opposition.  Once  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  swung  to  Allende  at  their 
national  convention  October  5,  hope  of  stop- 
ping Allende  and  his  Marxist-Socialist  Unl- 
dad  Popular  evaporated  quickly  and  the 
gloom  took  hold  flrmly. 

In  this  atmosphere,  many  Chileans  have 
turned  to  thinking  about  what  they  can  now 
do  to  survive  economically  and  politically 
under  Marxist  rule.  Thus,  future  announce- 
ments of  deals  and  arrangements  with  Al- 
lende should  not  be  surprising.  ► 

In  spite  of  the  forementioned,  there  re- 
mains in  Chile  a  faint  whispher  of  hope — 
or  wishful  thinking — that  a  military  coup 
will  be  staged  to  prevent  Allende  from  as- 
suming the  presidency. 

The  chance  of  a  coup  diminishes  with  each 
passing  day,  but  some  civilian  and  military 
personnel  continue  to  look  toward  former 
Bridgadier  General  Roberto  Vlaux  to  lead  a 
military  action  against  lame  duck  President 
Eduardo  Frel  before  November  4,  putting  the 
armed  forces  in  power  and  thus  preventing 
Allende  from  taking  ofiBce. 

Viaux  has  considerable  popular  foUovirlng 
In  the  lower  ranks  of  the  armed  forces  and 
some  support  among  officers.  But  so  far  he 
has  not  won  any  pledges  of  support  from 
officers  who  command  troops. 

AUende  is  continuing  almost  dally  meetings 
with  business,  industrial  and  military  leaders 
to  explain  his  programs  and  seek  support.  His 
effons  have  paid  off.  He  has  made  it  clear  he 
plans  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  with  na- 
tionalization of  industries  that  would  alleg- 
edly benefit  Chile,  using  legal  means  and 
providing  compensation — without  being  spe- 
cific. He  has  convinced  many  military  officers 
that  he  won't  dlsturt)  the  military  structure. 

Allende  will  inherit  an  economy  In  critical 
condition.  He  also  will  apparently  inherit 
considerable  labor  strife  and  has  indicated  he 
will  take  a  hard  line  with  union  unrest  and 
demands  for  increased  wages.  Thus,  organized 
labor — mostly  Communist  controlled — is 
pressuring  now  for  wage  and  benefit  improve- 
ments through  wildcat  strikes.  The  Anaconda 
strike  and  one  against  the  Chile  Telephone 
Company  last  week  are  examples. 

The  rift  between  Ambassador  Ed  Korry  and 
his  supelor  at  the  State  Department  has 
reached  the  point  where  he  deals  now  di- 
rectly with  the  White  House  and  does  not  al- 
ways share  his  Input  and  Instructions  with 


State.  Korry  was  In  Washington  last  week  for 
consultations  and  was  supposed  to  return  to 
Santiago  during  the  past  week-end.  But  he  Is 
remaining  in  the  Washington  and  New  York 
area  for  a  short  time.  The  word  among  Korry's 
colleagues  is  that  Charles  Meyer  and  his  dep- 
uty, John  Crlmmons,  are  determined  to  get 
Korry  out  of  Chile — and  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment, if  possible. 

In  summary,  there  is  little  indication  now 
of  any  remaining  resistance  to  Allende  in 
Chile — apart  from  the  aforementioned  long- 
shot  military  action.  There  are  some  Chileans 
who  speak  of  planning  now  for  a  "second 
round"  against  Allende,  but  they  also  admit 
that  the  odds  for  a  second  round  are  rather 
slim. 

October  21,  1970. 
Mr.  John  A.  McCone, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  John:  Attached  is  a  summary  of  the 
situation  we  discussed  at  length  last  week. 
This  is  based  on  information  from  various 
sources,  including  the  personal  observations 
of  Hal  Hendrlx  and  Bob  Berrellez  of  my  staff 
who  were  recently  on  the  scene.  Hendrlx  is 
now  back  in  New  York  and  Berrellez  has  re- 
turned to  Buenos  Aires. 

We  are  developing  a  followup  program  as 
suggested  during  our  discussions.  I  will  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  that  In  the  near  future. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

E.  J.  GERRrrT. 


United  States  at  the  Crossroads — A  Needed 
Reappraisal  of  Our  Latin-  American 
Policy 

The  ten  year  adverse  trend  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can political  and  military  unrest  culminated 
recently  in  Chile  where  an  avowed  Marxist, 
Dr.  Salvador  Allende.  was  elected  President. 
The  free  world  was  shocked  and  private  for- 
eign enterprise,  already  reeling  from  damag- 
ing treatment  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia, 
was  left  groping  for  means  of  protecting  its 
investments. 

Policymakers  In  Washington  only  a  few 
months  previously  were  using  Chile  as  a 
democratic  symbol.  Now  they  are  unable  to 
predict  how  Dr.  Allende's  Marxist  policies  will 
affect  the  Chilean  people,  their  democratic 
rights,  and  their  economy.  However,  from 
Allende's  pre-election  promises,  the  results 
can  be  anticipated. 

What  has  happened  In  Chile  brings  the 
U.S.  face  to  face  with  reality  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  Chilean  Marxist  government  Justi- 
fies an  immediate  reappraisal  of  our  Latin 
American  policy. 

A  recent  Congressional  report  says  over 
eight  billion  dollars  have  been  channeled  to 
LatUi  America  from  U.S.  official  sources  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years,  with  "only  modest 
visible  development  gains." 

The  report  further  states  "the  United 
States  stands  at  the  crossroads  with  respect 
to  its  policy  toward  Latin  America." 

The  U.S.  government  time  and  again  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  has  admitted  our  as- 
sistance programs  in  Latin  America  have  not 
met  their  objectives.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  operating  in  the  area  for  almost  100 
years  are  intimately  aware  of  these  failures. 

The  American  public  is  appalled  by  the 
failure  of  the  countries  to  help  themselves; 
displeased  with  the  lack  of  responsibility; 
and  shocked  by  the  unreasonableness  with 
which  U.S.  tax  money  is  regarded  by  those 
seeking  it  without  a  sincere  intent  of  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  of  its  proper  utilization. 

Foreign  private  enterprise  equally  is  dis- 
enchanted by  the  unethical  poUtica!  abuse  of 
development  projects  which,  over  the  past 
fifty  years,  could  have  made  Latin  America 
one  of  the  most  stable  areas  of  the  world.  As 
previously  stated,  over  eight  hillion  dollars 
during  the  past  seven  years  alone  have  been 
poured  into  Latin  America. 

A  responsible  segment  within  the  Hemi- 


sphere is  increasingly  discouraged  about 
future  hopes.  Radical  government  moves  are 
retarding  development;  local  capitalists  are 
without  confidence;  foreign  Investors  refuse 
to  enter  a  hostile  market;  International 
banking  prestige  has  reached  a  new  low; 
therefore,  the  hopes  of  the  people  are 
shattered  and  essential  development  Is  stifled. 

Like  the  Congressional  report,  I,  too,  feel 
we  are  at  a  crossroads  because  we  must  decide 
not  only  whether  we,  ourselves,  are  to  re- 
turn to  fundamental  principles  on  which 
this  country  was  founded,  but  also  whether 
we  are  to  stand  firm  for  democracy  for  the 
sake  of  those  friends  of  ours  in  Latin  America 
who  based  their  hopes  and  aspirations  on  our 
strength.  This  is  not  a  time  to  deny  your 
own  heritage,  but  Is  a  moment  of  truth  when 
we  must  stand  erect  to  be  counted. 

I  do  not  visualize  retaliation  or  vengence  as 
a  part  of  our  policy.  I  am  only  convinced  that 
to  assist  development  of  the  Hemisphere  the 
leaders  must  be  assured  the  United  States 
taxpayer  Is  no  longer  prepared  to  sacrifice  his 
hard-earned  money  for  tasks  which,  as  the 
Congressional  report  stated,  "basically  must 
be  discharged  by  the  Latin  Americans  them- 
selves; and,  even  with  the  best  of  effort,  many 
win  not  be  accomplished  in  the  next  decade." 

Our  prestige  is  at  a  low  ebb  In  Latin 
America — this  Is  a  consensus.  It  is  low  be- 
cause our  policy  has  been  vreak  and  Indeci- 
sive. We  have  not  used  the  legislative  imple- 
ments, such  as  the  Hickenlooper  Amendment, 
to  our  advantage  or  to  the  benefit  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Hemisphere.  We  continue  to 
grant  aid  In  super-abundant  amounts,  even 
when  our  citizens  are  being  discriminated 
against;  we  give  funds  when  and  where  they 
cannot  be  absorbed;  we  give  where  It  Is  not 
appreciated. 

Congress  feels  this  type  of  assistance 
should  end;  the  people  of  the  United  States 
certainly  agree,  and  our  private  corporations 
know  too  well  it  has  been  counterproductive. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  June  22, 
1969,  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs Is  almost  prophetic  In  content: 

"We  want  to  note,  however,  that  coopera- 
tion is  a  two-way  street.  The  flow  cannot 
come  from  Just  one  direction.  Our  readiness 
to  fashion  new  patterns  of  inter-American 
cooperation  has  to  be  matched  by  Increased 
self-help  and  internal  reform,  by  willingness 
to  establish  fair  and  stable  rules  which  will 
attract  private  capital  and  reduce  dependence 
on  Government  aid,  and  by  other  steps  which 
will  reinforce  our  mutual  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices." 

U.S.  action  regarding  chile 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  threats  Dr. 
Allende  made  prior  to  his  election,  there 
should  be  no  hesltance  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  confront  the  new  President 
on  what  the  resultant  action  of  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  in  the  event  he 
carries  out  his  threats.  This  will  not  be  re- 
taliatory on  our  part,  but  will  be  Informa- 
tion to  Allende  as  to  the  orderly  procedure 
which  follows  if  his  threatened  action  Is 
taken. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  consider 
the  following: 

I.  Under  Presidential  Instructions,  have  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile  seek  an  early  au- 
dience with  President  Allende  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  him  of  U.S.  policy.  The 
Ambassador's  approach  might  Include: 

a.  Review  of  our  historical  relationship 
with  Chile;  the  democratic  aspirations  of 
our  two  countries;  our  contributions  In  the 
form  of  aid,  soft  loans,  military  assistance, 
earthquake  and  disaster  relief;  making  him 
aware  of  this  total  figure  of  more  than  one 
billion,  five  hundred  million  poured  Into 
Chile  during  the  past  ten  years. 

b.  Outline  the  vast  economic  and  social 
contribution  to  Chile  by  U.S.  private 
investment. 

c.  Call  his  attention  to  his  own  threats  to 
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these  corporations,  and  Inform  him  of  the 
deep  concern  which  resulted. 

d.  Make  reference  to  the  sudden  economic 
fear  which  struck  his  country  after  the  Sep- 
tember election  and  advise  him  of  similar 
repercussions  experienced  in  international 
banking  circles.  (United  Press  International 
reports  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  dropped 
Chile  to  its  worst-risk  category.  It  also  re- 
ports the  Overseas  Investment  Corporation, 
another  U.S.  Government  agency,  Is  not  In- 
suring new  Investments  in  Chile.) 

e.  Inform  President  Allende  that,  if  his 
policy  requires  expropriation  of  American 
property,  the  United  States  expects  speedy 
compensation  in  U.S.  dollars  or  convertible 
foreign  ciirr»np.v  as  required  by  international 
law. 

f .  Inform  him  that  in  the  event  speedy 
compensation  is  not  forthcoming  there  will 
be  immediate  repercussions  in  official  and 
private  circles.  This  would  mean  a  stoppage 
of  all  loans  by  international  banks  and  U.S. 
private  banks. 

g.  Continue  the  foregoing  trend  with  every 
possible  pressure  which  might  keep  Dr. 
Allende  within  bounds. 

II.  As  a  reassertion  of  U.S.  Latin  American 
policy,  each  Hemisphere  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S. — and  to  the  OAS — should  be  called  to 
the  State  Department  and  individually  in- 
formed of  our  diplomatic  review  with  Dr. 
Allende. 

m.  Without  Informing  President  Allende, 
all  ^3S.  aid  funds  already  committed  to  Chile 
should  be  placed  in  the  "under  review"  status 
In  order  that  entry  of  money  into  Chile  Is 
temporarily  stopped  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
manent cut-off  if  necessary.  This  includes 
"funds  in  the  pipeline" — "letters  of  credit" 
or  any  such. 

IV.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  a 
reduction  in  U.S.  diplomatic  representation 
in  certain  Latin  American  capitals.  Staffs 
should  be  reduced  and  the  poet  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  Charg6  d' Affaires. 

International     Telephone     .*nd 
Telegraph  Corp., 

October  22, 1970. 
To:  E.  J.  Gerrity. 
Prom:  Hal  Hendrlx. 
Subject:  Chile. 

Bob  Berrellez  called  this  morning  from  San- 
tiago to  report  that  shortly  after  0800  this 
date  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  Gen- 
eral Rene  Schneider,  Army  commander-in- 
chief  in  Chile. 

Oenerel  Schneider  was  gravely  wounded 
by  shots  fired  by  occupants  of  a  car  de- 
scribed as  a  white-grey  Falcon.  One  of  the 
shots  reportedly  struck  him  In  the  neck. 

The  assassination  attempt  occurred  as  the 
general  was  leaving  his  home  to  go  to  his 
office.  Three  vehicles  blocked  the  path  of 
his  car,  and  machinegun  fire  came  from  one. 

An  official  communique  stated  that  General 
Schneider's  condition  was  "delicate."  He 
was  rushed  to  a  hospital  and  underwent  im- 
mediate surgery.  President  FYei  and  other 
government  officials  are  standing  by  at  the 
hospital. 

The  assailants  escaped  and  there  was  no 
iirunediate  indication  who  was  involved. 

In  recent  days,  however,  police  and  army 
squads  have  been  picking  up  extreme  right- 
wing  terrorists.  Thus,  the  quick  assumption 
In  Santiago  Is  that  right-wing  terrorists  are 
responsible. 

Observers  speculate  that  the  attempt  Is 
(1)  revenge  against  Schneider  for  his  re- 
fusal to  support  plans  for  a  military  coup 
against  Frel  to  block  Allende  from  taking  of- 
fice, or  (2)  an  attempt  to  arouse  violent  re- 
action among  the  extreme  left.  The  latter 
is  considered  unlikely  because  of  the  rigid 
discipline  managed  by  the  Communist  Party. 

Yesterday,  authorities  arrested  a  retired 
police  Major.  Jose  Cah.'era.  and  found  a 
small  arsenal  in  his  home.  This  morning's  El 
Siglo.  the  Communist  party  daily  In  San- 


tiago, said  the  capture  of  the  Major  revealed 
a  plot  to  kill  Allende.  The  main  conspirators, 
said  El  Siglo,  were  the  CIA  and  General  La- 
nusse  cf  Argentina. 

Tuesday,  a  retired  army  major,  Arturo 
Marshall,  was  arrested  and  descrit>ed  as  a 
leader  of  a  right-wing  terrorist  group. 

In  mid-morning.  General  Carlos  Prat, 
chief  of  staff,  was  named  interim  command- 
er in  chief. 

The  army  was  put  on  alert  and  ordered 
to  remain  in  barracks.  All  roads  leading  out 
of  Santiago  have  been  blocked.  There  were 
rumors  that  air  line  flights  were  cancelled 
but  Berrellez  says  that  all  International 
carriers  are  operating. 

Shortly  before  noon,  Allende  met  with 
Frel  at  the  Casa  Moneda  (presidential  pal- 
ace). There  was  no  announcement  on  what 
was  discussed. 

The  Technical-University  students  an- 
nounced plans  to  stage  street  demonstra- 
tions this  afternoon  in  support  of  "Insti- 
tutionality."  The  meaning  of  this  was  not 
explained  in  the  announcements,  but  It  Is 
Interpreted  as  a  warning  to  the  military  to 
stay  in  their  quarters  and  mind  their  own 
business. 

Also,  the  CUT,  the  national  Chilean  labor 
confederation  (dominated  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party),  announced  that  It  would  go 
into  an  emergency  session  at  5:00  p.m.  It 
did  not  indicate  what  the  session  would  deal 
with. 

We  will  continue  to  monitor  the  situa- 
tion. Whether  It  will  develop  into  any  mili- 
tary action  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  this 
stage  it  seems  doubtful  with  General  Prat 
now  in  command. 

Prat  supported  Schneider  in  his  attitude 
toward  General  Roberto  Vlaux.  who  had  at- 
tempted to  spark  a  military  coup  earlier. 
Prat  does  not  like  Vlaux  personally.  As  far 
as  we  can  determine.  Prat  will  display  the 
same  loyalty  to  Frel  as  Schneider  did  In 
the  past. 

To:  Hal  Hendrlx,  ITTHQNY. 
Prom:    R.  BerreUez,  ITTLABA/CHILTELCO 
Date:  October  22,  1970  (sent  by  traveler) 
Subject:  ChUe. 

^^  A  group  of  workers  identifying  itself  as  a 
"Policy  Orientation  Committee"  of  the  Popu- 
lar Unity  Front  (Allende's)  visited  Standard 
Electric,  Chlltelco,  and  ICO  (World  Com) 
the  past  week  to  conduct  lectures  on  com- 
munications policy  in  the  new  government. 

Apparently  no  one  at  any  of  the  plants 
checked  into  the  credentials  of  the  group 
to  determine  if  it  was  an  authentic  dele- 
gatlon  or  merely  a  self-appointed  team  try- 
ing to  impress  (and  possibly  even  Intimi- 
date) management  and  employes. 

The  lecture  at  Standard  Electric  was  taped 
^Dan  QUlen.  We  are  to  get  a  copy.  Arturo 
Prat  at  Worldcom  made  notes,  the  gist  of 
which  follows : 

GUlen  says  his  workers  were  told  there 
were  no  immediate  plans  to  take  over  the 
factory,  but  that  the  government  would  have 
a  bigger  say  in  future  policy  and  that  gov- 
ernment and  workers  would  also  have  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

At  Worldcom,  according  to  Prat's  notes, 
singular  emphasis  was  made  on  the  fact 
Allende  would  create  a  government  of  the 
workers.  The  team  spokesman  (not  identi- 
fied by  name)  also  said  both  the  telephone 
company  and  Worldcom  would  be  national- 
ized with  the  process  beginning  the  day 
Allende  takes  over.  November  5.  In  response 
to  questions,  he  said  he  did  not  know  how 
long  the  process  would  require. 

Worldcom  and  Chlltelco,  the  spokesman 
said,  suffered  from  the  same  malady:  poor 
administrations  and  outdated  equipment.  If 
Chlltelco  declares  profits  of  "thirty  million 
dollars,"  he  said,  it  simply  means  that  the 
profits  are  much  higher. 

All  this  would  be  corrected  in  the  future, 
the  spokesman  stressed,  and  "cheaper  tele- 


phone service  would  be  made  available  to 
all,  not  Jxist  a  privileged  few."  A  vast  ex- 
pansion program  also  would  be  undertaken. 
Less  emphatlcaUy.  he  said  that  at  least  dur- 
ing the  initial  phase  of  the  program  salaries 
and  other  social  benefits  would  be  frozen. 

All  America  Cables  would  disappear,  the 
spokesman  said,  because  it  operates  Illegally 
(???)   in  ChUe. 

He  asserted  the  Popular  Unity  Front  does 
not  wish  to  do  away  with  unions  since  they 
represent  the  workers  and  the  government  Is 
of  the  workers.  (This  was  probably  an  oblique 
allusion  to  swiftly  spreading  apprehensions 
in  some  worker  sectors  tMit  Allende  plans  to 
do  away  with  the  trade  union  movement,  a  la 
Castro.  Allende  heightened  these  fears  when 
he  made  It  known  he  would  break  the  backs 
of  the  "labor  aristocracy"  In  Chile — the  mine 
workers) . 

In  his  private  conclusion.'*.  Prat  observes 
that  the  pitch  was  made  to  put  the  workers 
at  ease,  all  of  them  Including  those  who 
might  not  have  voted  for  Allende. 

Prat  said  the  team  spokesman  did  not 
mention  the  ITT  hotel  properties. 

He  also  said  the  spokesman  pointed  out 
Standard  Electric  would  not  be  nationalized 
because  its  production  was  essential  to  fu- 
ture telephone  system  expansion.  No  one 
apparently  asked  if  this  meant  that  a  na- 
tionalized factory's  output  would  l>e  Inade- 
quate for  expansion  purposes. 


October  27,  1970. 
To:  H.  S.  Geneen. 
Prom:  E.  J.  Gerrity 

Attached  are  two  reports  on  the  Chile 
situation  which  have  Just  arrived  from  Bob 
Berrellez.  I  thought  you  would  be  Interested 
in  seeing  them  as  they  sum  up  the  situation 
there  as  It  stands  today. 

To:  Hal  Hendrlx,  ITT  HQ  NY. 

From:  Robert  Berrellez — ITT  LA  BA — 

CHILTELCO. 

Date:  October  25,  1970  (sent  by  traveler). 

Subject:  Chileans. 

1.  Marxist  Salvador  Allende  has  been 
elected  to  the  Chilean  presidency  by  the 
congress  and  the  first  step  toward  the  total 
communlzatlon  of  this  country  has  been 
taken. 

2.  In  view  of  Important  recent  develop- 
ments, a  major  question  is  what  Immediate 
steps  the  communists  will  take  to  consoli- 
date their  t>eachhead.  A  likely  immediate 
target  is  Allende  himself.  Although  a  Marxist 
and  an  admirer  of  Castro,  Allende  sees  him- 
self as  a  Western  hemisphere  Tito  who  will 
forge  his  own  Utopian  version  of  socialism: 
at  once  palatable  both  to  Washington  and 
Moscow. 

3.  Having  Just  recently  given  Tito  a  per- 
sonal presidential  blessing,  Washington  will 
certainly  arouse  llt>erals  everywhere  If  it 
turns  its  back  on  Allende.  Such  Inconsis- 
tencies are  fodder  for  the  editorial  pages. 

4.  However,  if  Washington  Just  sits  there 
and  does  nothing  to  thwart  Allende,  it  will  be 
inviting  a  sharper  turn  toward  leftist  na- 
tionalism— which  translates  into  more  dan- 
ger for  foreign  investments — among  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

5.  Allende  does  not  have  the  large  per- 
sonal following  that  President  Frel  once  en- 
Joyed  and  thus  has  no  real  power  base  from 
which  to  move  independently  as  he  hopes.  He 
lacks  Castro's  charisma  and  in  a  crunch  could 
not — as  Fidel  can — bring  the  crowds  out  into 
the  street  for  massive  demonstrations  of 
support.  At  least  not  without  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  Communists  and  the  leftist 
bloc  that  put  him  in  power. 

6.  Thus  the  communists  can  and  probably 
will  take  the  measures  necessary  to  shape 
Allende  to  their  liking.  A  key  factor  here 
is  economics. 

7.  The  general  consensus  Is  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Allende  by  congress  pulled  the  plug 
from  under  the  anemic  Chilean  economy. 
Without    help    from    Washington.    AUende 
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will  be  forced  to  turn  to  the  communists 
and  Moscow.  The  Russians  dont  want  an- 
other Tito  on  their  hands.  In  order  to  fortify 
their  hold,  the  communists  will  have  to 
start  tampering  with  the  congress,  the  trade 
unions  and  the  military,  "nils  will  Invite 
some  serious  troubles  for  the  communists. 

8.  A  main  deterrent  to  this  remains  the 
armed  forces.  The  elimination  of  General 
Rene  Schneider  from  a  key  command  post 
(chief  of  the  armed  forces)  makes  Allende 
and  the  communists  even  more  vulnerable 
than  before.  General  Schneider,  fatally 
wounded  In  an  assassination  last  week,  has 
been  described  as  favorable  to  Allende.  He 
Is  known  to  have  consistently  blocked  coup 
efforts  by  more  determined  general  officers. 

9.  His  successor,  General  Carloe  Prats,  Is 
described  as  a  political  moderate,  a  profes- 
sional who'll  brook  no  outside  tampering  with 
the  armed  forces. 

10.  Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  the 
military  did  not  move  against  Allende  over 
the  weekend.  It  was  believed  that  the  killing 
of  Schneider  was  a  prelude  to  the  coup. 

11.  A  widespread  belief  is  that  the  Schnei- 
der plot  was  handled  from  within  the  army. 
The  Job  was  too  professional  for  ordinary 
civilians— excluding  those  trained  In  Ruaela 
and  Cuba.  The  thinking  is  that  If  the  Schnei- 
der shooting  was  not  really  the  prelude  to 
the  coup.  It  was  a  skillful  maneuver  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  top  the  one  man  who  would 
have  permitted  AUende  to  infiltrate  and  neu- 
tralize the  military. 

UNrriD  States  at  the  Crossboaos — A  NiaBEo 
Rkappraisal  or  Our  Latin  American  Policy 

The  ten  year  adverse  trend  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can political  and  military  unrest  culminated 
recently  In  Chile  where  an  avowed  Marxist, 
Dr.  Salvador  Allende,  was  elected  President. 
The  free  world  was  shocked  and  private  for- 
eign enterprise,  already  reeling  from  dam- 
aging treatment  In  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Boli- 
via, was  left  groping  for  means  of  protecting 
Its  Investments. 

Policymakers  In  Washington  only  a  few 
months  previously  were  using  Chile  as  a 
democratic  symbol.  Now  they  are  unable  to 
predict  how  Dr.  Allende's  Marxist  policies 
will  affect  the  Chilean  people,  the  democratic 
rights,  and  their  economy.  However,  from 
Allende's  preelection  promises,  the  results  can 
be  anticipated. 

What  has  happened  In  Chile  brings  the 
U.S.  face  to  face  with  reality  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  Chilean  Marxist  government  Justifies 
an  Immediate  reappraisal  of  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican policy. 

A  recent  Congressional  report  says  over 
eight  billion  dollars  have  been  channeled  to 
Latin  America  from  U.S.  official  sources  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years,  with  "only  modest 
visible  development  gains." 

The  report  further  states  "the  United 
States  stands  at  the  crossroads  with  respect  to 
Its  policy  toward  Latin  America." 

The  U.S.  Government  time  and  again 
during  the  past  few  years  has  admitted  our 
assistance  programs  in  Latin  America  have 
not  met  their  objectives.  Thoce  of  us  who 
have  been  operating  in  the  area  for  almost 
100  years  are  intimately  aware  of  these  fail- 
ures. 

The  American  public  is  appalled  by  the 
failure  of  the  countries  to  help  themselves; 
displeased  with  the  lack  of  responsibility; 
and  shocked  by  the  unreasonableness  with 
which  U.S.  tax  money  is  regarded  by  those 
seeking  It  without  a  sincere  Intent  of  assum- 
ing the  responslblUty  of  Its  proper  utiliza- 
tion. 

Foreign  private  enterprise  equally  Is  dis- 
enchanted by  the  unethical  political  abuse 
of  development  projects  which,  over  the  past 
fifty  years,  could  have  made  Latin  America 
one  of  the  most  stable  areas  of  the  world.  As 
previously  stated,  over  eight  billion  dollars 
during  the  past  seven  years  alone  have  been 
poured  into  Latin  America. 


A  responsible  segment  within  the  Hemis- 
phere Is  Increasingly  discouraged  about  fu- 
ture hopes.  Radical  government  moves  are 
retarding  development;  local  capitalists  are 
without  confidence;  foreign  Investors  refuse 
to  enter  a  hostile  market;  International 
banking  prestige  has  reached  a  new  low; 
therefore,  the  hopes  of  the  people  are  shat- 
tered and  essential  development  Is  stifled. 

Like  the  Congressional  report,  we,  too,  feel 
we  are  at  a  crossroads  becaxise  we  must  de- 
cide not  only  whether  we,  ourselves,  are  to 
return  to  fundamental  principles  on  which 
this  country  was  founded,  but  also  whether 
we  are  to  stand  firm  for  democracy  for  the 
sake  of  those  friends  of  ours  In  lAtln  Amer- 
ica who  have  based  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions on  our  strength.  This  Is  not  a  time  to 
deny  our  own  heritage,  but  Is  a  moment  of 
truth  when  we  must  stand  erect  to  be 
counted. 

Considering  the  background  and  philoso- 
phy of  Allende  and  the  strength  of  the  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  parties  In  Chile,  there 
remains  no  doubt  that  a  strongly  antl-U.S. 
government  Is  prepared  to  take  power.  It 
should  be  readily  apparent  that  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated Chile  In  the  southern  cone 
of  the  hemisphere  In  tandem  with  Commu- 
nist Cuba  In  the  north  at  our  doorstep  rep- 
resents a  new  critical  challenge  to  the  na- 
tional secxmty  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Allende  has  asserted  publicly  that  he  plans 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Castro's 
Cuba,  North  Korea  and  North  Viet  Nam.  He 
has  said  he  is  considering  inviting  a  group 
of  Red  Chinese  technicians  to  come  to  Chile. 
Thus,  Cuba  can  quickly  become  a  new  plat- 
form for  antl-U.S.  conferences  and  propa- 
ganda to  further  undermine  United  States 
prestige  and  Influence  In  Latin  America. 

A  Communist  Chile  also  provides  another 
base  for  export  of  Communist-Inspired  rev- 
olutionary violence,  especially  In  countries 
neighboring  Chile,  and  a  transit  point  for 
Cuban  and  Soviet  support  for  guerrilla  group- 
ings in  several  South  American  nations. 

In  addition  to  these  political  dangers,  there 
Is  to  be  considered  anew  the  strategic  Im- 
portance of  Chile's  resources  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  There  also  exists  the 
real  possibility  that  In  the  future  the  Soviet 
fleet  could  use  Chile  as  an  operating  base  in 
the  same  manner  that  Cuba  Is  utilized  pres- 
ently. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Interest  and  designs 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Latin  America  are 
real.  So  Is  the  threat  of  a  hostile  and  Com- 
munlst-suppOTted  regime  In  Chile.  Our  for- 
eign policy  should  not  Ignore  these  facts  of 
life  today.  This  hemisphere  still  la  In  the 
United  States  sphere  of  Influence  and  this 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  do  not  visualize  retaliation  or  ven- 
geance as  a  policy.  We  are  only  convinced 
that  to  assist  development  of  the  Hemisphere 
the  leaders  must  be  assured  the  United 
States  taxpayer  Is  no  longer  ftrepared  to  sac- 
rlflce  his  hard-earned  money  for  tasks  which, 
as  the  Congressional  report  stated,  "basically 
must  be  discharged  by  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves;  and.  even  with  the  best  effort, 
many  will  not  be  accomplished  In  the  next 
decade." 

Our  prestige  and  Influence  are  at  a  low 
ebb  In  Latin  America.  They  are  low  because 
our  policies  and  dlplcMnacy  have  been  weak 
and  Indecisive.  We  have  not  used  properly 
the  legislative  Implements,  such  as  the  Hlck- 
enlooper  Amendment,  to  our  advantage  as  a 
diplomatic  tool.  Yet,  large  amounts  of  U.S. 
aid  continue  to  flow  Into  the  area,  In  an  In- 
creasing amount,  while  at  the  seme  time 
there  has  been  growing  discrimination 
against  our  citizens. 

Congress  feels  this  type  of  assistance  shotUd 
end;  the  people  of  the  United  States  cer- 
tainly agree,  and  our  private  corporations 
know  too  well  It  has  been  counter  productive. 
The  foUowlng  quotation  from  the  June  22, 


1969,  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs Is  almost  prophetic  In  content: 

"We  want  to  note,  however,  that  coopera- 
tion Is  a  two-way  street.  The  flow  cannot 
ooxne  from  Just  one  direction.  Our  readiness 
to  fashion  new  patterns  of  Inter-Amertcan 
cooperation  has  to  be  matched  by  Increased 
self-help  and  Internal  reform,  by  willingness 
to  establish  fair  and  stable  rules  which  will 
attract  private  capital  and  reduce  depend- 
ence on  Goverxmient  aid,  and  by  other  steps 
which  wlU  reinforce  our  mutual  efforts  and 
sacrlflces."' 

Tjs.  action  regarding  crilk 
In  view  of  the  far-reaching  threats  Dr. 
Allende  made  prior  to  his  election,  there 
should  be  no  hesltanoe  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  confront  the  new  President 
on  what  the  resultant  action  of  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  In  the  event  he 
carries  out  his  threats.  "ITiis  will  not  be  re- 
taliatory on  our  part,  but  will  be  information 
to  Allende  as  to  the  orderly  procedxu*  which 
follows  if  his  threatened  action  is  taken. 

We  believe  the  United  States  should  con- 
sider the  following: 

I.  Under  Presidential  instructions,  have 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile  seek  an  early 
audience  with  President  Allende  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Informing  him  of  U.S.  policy.  The 
Ambassador's  approach  might  Include: 

a.  Review  of  our  historical  relationship 
with  Chile;  the  democratic  aspirations  of 
our  two  countries;  our  contributions  in  the 
form  of  aid,  soft  loans,  military  assistance, 
earthquake  and  disaster  relief;  making  him 
aware  of  this  total  figure  of  more  than  one 
billion,  five  hundred  million  poured  Into 
Chile  during  the  past  ten  years. 

b.  Outline  the  vast  economic  and  social 
contribution  to  Chile  by  UJ3.  private  invest- 
ment. 

c.  CaU  his  attention  to  his  own  threats  to 
these  corporations,  and  Inform  him  of  the 
deep  concern  which  resulted. 

d.  Make  reference  to  the  sudden  economic 
fear  which  struck  his  country  after  the 
September  election  and  advise  him  of  similar 
repercussions  experienced  in  international 
banking  circles.  (United  Press  International 
reports  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  dropped 
Chile  to  Its  worst-risk  category.  It  also  re- 
ports the  Overseas  Investment  Corporation, 
another  UJ3.  Government  agency,  is  not  in- 
suring new  Investments  In  Chile.) 

e.  Inform  President  Allende  that,  if  his 
policy  requires  expropriation  of  American 
property,  the  United  States  expects  speedy 
compensation  in  U.S.  dollars  or  convertible 
foreign  currency  as  required  by  international 
law. 

f.  Inform  him  that  in  the  event  speedy 
compensation  la  not  forthcoming,  there  will 
be  Immediate  repercussions  In  official  and 
private  circles.  This  could  mean  a  stoppage 
of  all  loans  by  international  banks  and  U.S. 
private  banks. 

g.  Continue  the  foregoing  trend  with 
every  possible  pressure  which  might  keep 
Dr.  Allende  within  bounds. 

II.  As  a  reassertlon  of  U.S.  Latin  American 
policy,  each  Hemisphere  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S. — and  to  the  OAS — should  be  called  to 
the  State  Department  and  Individually  in- 
formed of  our  diplomatic  review  with  Dr. 
Allende. 

m.  Without  informing  President  Allende, 
all  U.S.  aid  funds  already  committed  to  Chile 
should  be  placed  In  the  "under  review"  status 
In  order  that  entry  of  money  Into  Chile  is 
temporarily  stopped  with  a  view  to  a  perma- 
nent cut-off  If  necessary.  This  includes 
"funds  in  the  pipeline" — "letters  of  credit" 
or  any  such. 

rv.  Serious  and  concentrated  effort  should 
be  made  at  the  Presidential  level  to  strength- 
en the  professional  quality  of  the  U.S. 
diplomatic  representation  throughout  Latin 
America.  The  Soviet  Union  apparently  has 
given  such  serious  concentration  and  has 
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staffed  its  embassies  with  top-fUght  SpanUh- 
speaklng  and  Portuguese-speaking  ambas- 
sadors and  diplomats.  Unfortunately,  the 
same  catmot  be  said  of  the  United  States 
representation  in  various  Latin  American 
nations.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  year  ago  It  was  announced 
there  was  to  be  named  an  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin  America.  This  post  remains 
unfilled. 

International  Telephone 

and  Telegraph  Corp., 

October  29,  1970. 
To:  Mr.  W.  R.  Merrlam. 
From:  E.  J.  Gerrity. 
Subject:  Chile. 

On  Saturday,  Salvador  Allende,  a  Marxist, 
was  elected  president  of  Chile.  He  did  not 
attain  a  majority  for  election  when  his  coun- 
trymen balloted  last  month.  He  received 
about  36  per  cent  of  the  vote  and  thus  the 
election  was  thrown  into  the  Congress.  On 
that  basU  it  is  said  that  a  Marxist  has  for 
the  first  time  anywhere  been  freely  elected 
In  a  democracy. 

Three  years  ago,  Allende  said: 

"The  United  States  is  in  trouble,  every- 
where. The  wave  of  the  future  is  Marxist- 
Leninism." 

If  that  Is  so,  freedom  is  in  danger,  every- 
where. 

Attached  Is  a  memorandum  describing 
brlefiy  Allende's  background,  indicating  his 
thinking.  He  admires  Red  China  and  relies 
on  Fidel  Castro  for  advice.  In  his  hands, 
Chile's  future  seems  plam. 

October  26,  1070. 
From :  E.  J.  Gerrity. 
To:  W.  R.  Merrlam. 
Subject:  The  Chilean  Candidate. 

Here  are  some  pertinent  sidelights  on  Dr. 
Salvador  Allende  from  a  highly  reliable  but 
confidential  source. 

Physically,  Allende  Is  short,  red-faced, 
curly-haired,  and  tough-talking.  In  real  life 
he  doesn't  look  nearly  so  young  and  attrac- 
tive as  In  those  recent  photographs  appear- 
ing in  The  New  York  Times  and  the  world 
press.  For  one  thing,  he  is  not  in  robust 
health.  He  has  kidney  trouble.  He  has  had 
hepatitis  twice,  and  it  left  him  with  chronic 
liver  problems.  He  has  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack, and  two  minor  strokes  that  left  the 
right  side  of  his  face  partly  paralyzed.  He  is 
also  known  as  a  heavy  drinker,  and  of  course 
this  aggravates  his  physical  problems. 

In  compensation,  perhaps,  he  dresses  ele- 
gantly and  modishly.  His  party  propaganda 
paints  him  as  a  man  of  the  masses,  but  bis 
tastes  are  refined  and  capitalistic:  he  owns 
a  beautiful  summer  beach  home,  a  yacht,  and 
a  full  wardrobe  of  stylish  suits. 

Intellectually  he  has  an  upper  middle-class 
background.  But  he  has  turned  Into  a 
pugnacious  Communist  while  retaining  a 
degree  of  both  worldllness  and  provincialism. 

Since  the  Chilean  elections  much  of  the 
world  press  has  been  expressing  fond  hopes 
that  Chile  will  develop  Its  "own  brsmd"  of 
Communism,  somehow  more  democratic  and 
benign,  with  guaranteed  freedoms  and  mini- 
mal disruption  of  business,  social,  and  cul- 
tural life.  Such  hopes  are  far  from  the  actual 
prospects. 

No  Communist  government  of  an  important 
nation,  once  installed,  has  ever  l>een  thrown 
out.  It  will  make  no  difference  that  Allende 
Is  coming  to  power  as  the  first  Communist 
head  of  state  ever  democratically  elected.  It 
is  foolish  to  believe  that  he  will  give  democ- 
racy another  chance  In  six  years.  Whatever 
the  trappings,  there  Is  unlikely  ever  to  be 
another  truly  free  election  in  Chile. 

Freedom  is  already  dying  In  Chile.  Allende's 
supporters  have  Intimidated  the  entire  press 
and  broadcasting  media  serving  the  country's 
9  million  citizens.  Only  one  newspaper.  El 
Mercurio,  and  one  radio  station  have  held 
out  against  being  cowed  or  coerced  Into  sup- 


port of  Allende.  And  El  Mercurio.  usually 
appearing  In  64-page  editions  In  tlie  spring- 
time season,  is  now  printing  10-  to  20-page 
editions.  This  universally  respected  news- 
paper symbolizes  a  150-year  tradition  of 
ChUean  freedom  of  the  press.  Today  £1 
Mercurio  is  isolated,  and  nobody  knows  how 
long  it  can  hold  out. 

Chilean  Communism  Is  going  to  look  a 
great  deal  like  Chinese  and  Cuban  Commu- 
nism. Allende  has  paid  three  extended  visits 
to  Red  China,  has  sent  his  wife  and  daughter 
there  as  well,  and  has  arranged  China  visits 
for  Chilean  newsmen. 

Allende's  sister,  Beatrlz.  went  to  Cuba  in 
September.  Men  of  Allende's  own  party,  the 
Popular  Union  Committee,  have  visited  Ha- 
vana regulariy  for  briefings  and  money — ^in 
dollars  from  the  Russians.  Beatrlz  herself  re- 
ceived subversion  and  guerrilla  training  in 
Cuba.  She  carried  back  a  portfolio  of  sage 
tips  for  Allende  from  her  recent  visit.  For 
example,  1.  "Try  to  persuade  your  skilled 
technicians  to  stay  In  Chile.  Take  adminis- 
trative measures  If  necessary."  (These  meas- 
ures are  already  applicable  In  Chile:  All  the 
country  needs  to  do  Is  send  a  certain  man  an 
Internal  revenue  notice  that  his  tax  fillngps 
are  under  study  and  that  he  may  not  leave 
the  country  until  he  has  been  cleared.)  2. 
"Don't  act  too  revolutionary  or  you'll  give 
the  counter-revolutionaries  the  pretext  to 
upset  your  economy."  3.  "Direct  all  copper 
sales  to  the  dollar  market."  4.  "Maintain 
good  relations  with  the  mUltary  untU  you've 
had  time  to  consolidate  your  popular  sup- 
port." 

Allende  Is  following  Castro's  advice,  and  we 
seem  to  be  letting  It  happen.  The  Commu- 
nist virus  wUl  certainly  not  be  confined  to 
Chile.  Already  leftist  elements  In  other  coun- 
tries of  the  hemisphere  are  getting  bolder. 
Student  militants  have  taken  over  all  the 
non-leftist  newspapers  in  Bolivia  and  are 
running  them  by  Marxist  cooperatives.  Amer- 
ican-owned mines  will  almost  certainly  be 
nationalized  under  the  new  government  of 
General  Torres.  In  Argentina  the  new  Min- 
ister of  Economics  Is  a  leftist  economist,  Aldo 
Ferrer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  no  longer 
a  respectable  "democratic  left"  In  Latin 
America — men,  for  example,  like  Betancourt, 
former  president  of  Venezuela,  who  managed 
to  stand  up  to  the  5-year  campaign  of  arson, 
subversion,  and  mvirder  personally  directed 
by  Castro  against  Venezuela. 

The  United  States  has  poured  money  into 
Chile  since  1964,  when  the  relatively  moder- 
ate Eduardo  Frel  won  the  election  despite 
heavy  financial  assistance  from  Havana  for 
Allende.  In  the  years  1964-1967  we  gave  Chile 
$658.4  million  for  AID  projects.  We  were  wril 
aware  of  the  need  to  help  the  Christian 
Democratic  candidate  and  keep  a  Havana- 
wired  Marxist  candidate  out.  This  time  we 
kept  our  nose,  financial  and  otherwise,  out 
of  Chile's  presidential  election.  The  State  De- 
partment's opinion  seemed  to  be:  "It  is  un- 
thinkable that  Chile  wUl  go  Communist." 
Now  the  unthinkable  is  on  us,  but  we  seem 
to  be  shrugging  our  shoulders  and  moaning, 
"We  are  powerless  because  the  people  of 
Chile  elected  Allende  legally." 

Under  Frel,  a  program  of  economic  reform 
was  instituted,  involving  even  a  move  to- 
ward gradual  nationalization  of  some  Indus- 
tries, but  gradual  nationalization  of  any 
kind  Is  almost  certainly  out  the  window  now. 
We  can  expect  some  swift  and  ruthless 
seizures. 

And  we  can  expect  the  same  kind  of  repres- 
sion of  the  human  spirit  which  the  doctri- 
naire Marxist  always  Imposes — a  repression 
sometimes  cynically  enforced  with  raw  power 
plays,  sometimes  with  bumbling  bureau- 
cratic idealism.  But  the  result  Is  the  same. 
Three  years  ago  Allende  told  an  American 
observer:  "The  United  States  Is  in  trou- 
ble, everywhere.  The  wave  of  the  future  is 
Marxist-Leninism." 
Yet,  when  the  election  oT  Allende  became 


a  new  certainty,  former  OAS  Ambassador  Sol 
Llnowltz  said:  "I  think  the  best  course  for 
the  U.S.  is  not  to  rock  the  boat,  respect  the 
decision  of  the  Chilean  people,  and  hope  that 
out  of  this  will  come  a  mature  system,  with 
democratic  rights  preserved." 

Far  more  likely  is  the  comment  of  a  Chil- 
ean citizen:  "El  Mercurio  Is  like  a  candle  in 
a  bottle.  It  will  give  light  for  a  while,  and 
then  will  be  smothered,  leaving  only  a  little 
black  smoke." 

That  candle  is  freedom — in  Chile  today,  in 
the  rest  of  Latin  America  tomorrow — ^if  Al- 
lende stays  in  power. 

NOVEBCBER  2,    1970. 

To:  Keith  Perkins. 
FYom:   Hal  Hendrix. 
Subject:  Chile — C.  Bartlett. 

FYI,  Charlie  Bartlett  of  Sun-Times  Syndi- 
cate called  Friday  and  we  talked  for  over  an 
hour  about  Chile  and  the  general  situation 
In  Latin  America,  plus  the  attitude  oT  the 
U.S.  and  lack  of  any  Nixon  policy.  Appar- 
ently he  Is  planning  several  columns  on  the 
subject  in  the  days  ahead.  I  gathered  from  a 
recent  column  and  from  some  of  his  com- 
ments that  he  had  a  copy  of  one  of  our  ear- 
lier memos  (Hendrlx-Berrellez)  on  Chile. 
Dont  really  know  what  tack  he  will  take  at 
this  point,  but  presume  it  will  be  anti-Al- 
lende  and  antl-admlnlstratlon  with  respect 
to  U.S.  Latin  policy — or  lack  of  It. 


November  4,  1970. 
To:  Mr.  H.  S.  Oeneen. 
From:  E.  J.  Gerrity. 
Subject:  Charles  Meyer. 

Attached  Is  an  in-depth  report.  It  speaks 
for  Itself.  Meyer  has  not  done  a  good  Job. 

Attachment. 


To:  H.  Hendrix— ITTHQNY. 
Prom:  R.  Berrellez — ITTLABA. 
Subject:  Chileans. 

1.  Salvador  Allende  was  Inaugurated  last 
Nov.  3  as  ChUe's  President  (until  1976)  with- 
out Incident.  At  every  public  appearance 
dviring  the  two-day  Inauguration  festivities, 
he  was  a  living,  breathing  Image  of  political 
moderation,  a  perfect  vehicle  that  Moscow 
vrtll  now  thoroughly  exploit  to  give  their 
brand  of  communism  a  touch  of  bourgeoise 
respectabUlty  they  hope  will  make  it  palata- 
ble— and  even  desirable — in  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

2.  Evidence  tliat  the  ploy  Is  working  in 
Chile  can  be  found  among  Allende's  con- 
servative opposition.  The  very  people  who 
were  once  urging  Washington  to  take  firmer 
action  to  stop  Allende  now  believe  they  can 
co-exist  with  him.  They  say  that  "Washing- 
ton must  do  nothing  In  terms  of  economic 
or  political  reprisal  that  will  force  him  to 
turn  toward  the  extreme  left." 

3.  Allende  has  made  a  most  compelling 
pitch  for  moderation  and  national  unity. 
And  It  would  be  altogether  believable  were 
It  not  for  a  few  grim  undercover  signs  that 
clearly  Indicate  the  leftwlng  extremists 
(Castroltes,  Maoists)  have  already  moved  In 
to  consolidate  power  bases  from  which 
democracy  will  be  slowly  but  thoroughly 
strangled  long  before  Allende's  six-year  term 
is  up. 

4.  Most  alarming  of  these  signs  Is  the 
presence  In  Santiago  of  Cuban  political  po- 
lice personnel,  trained  in  Moscow,  and 
headed  by  Luis  Fernandez  Ona.  described 
as  one  of  their  best  agents.  The  Cubans  and 
other  Iron  Curtain  "tourists"  and  delegates 
to  an  Indxistrial  fair  now  underway  In  San- 
tiago, arrived  within  hours  of  the  Septem- 
ber 4  voting  which  gave  Alende  a  plurality 
In  the  voting. 

5.  A  weekly  newspaper,  PEC.  recently  pub- 
lished a  detailed  account  of  the  clandestine 
movement  of  the  leftwlng  extrements  in 
Chile.  The  account  has  been  termed  "highly 
accurate"  by  authoritative  sources,  persons 
In  a  position  to  know. 
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6.  This  version,  supplemeivted  by  Infor- 
mation from  other  sources.  Indicates  the 
visitors  have  taken  up  residence  In  homes 
and  apartments  In  Santiago,  suggesting  a 
lengthy  stay. 

7.  Fernandez  Ona  arrived  ostensibly  on  a 
romantic  mission.  He  fell  in  love,  a  purposely 
muted  public  version  alleges,  with  Beatrlz 
Allende,  daughter  of  the  President,  while  she 
visited  in  Havana.  Beatrlz  is  said  to  have  been 
the  bearer  of  an  alleged  special  message  from 
Fidel  Castro  urging  Allende  to  (a)  keep  cop- 
per In  the  dollar  market  (b)  don't  fall  Into 
the  Soviet  clutches,  and  ad  Infinitum.  Once 
believable,  the  message's  authenticity  be- 
comes more  questionable  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  going  on  quietly  un- 
derfoot. 

8.  Fernandez  Ona's  mission  is  said  to  be 
concerned  mainly  with  the  shoring  up  of 
security  for  the  governing  coalition  against 
a  military  coup  or  subversion  from  any  other 
quarter.  The  Popular  Unity  front  that  put 
Allende  in  power  had  organized  highly  effec- 
tive security  units  (commandos)  that  ap- 
parently had  infiltrated  the  police.  These  are 
expected  to  serve  as  cadres  for  "committees" 
in  defense  of  the  new  regime  In  the  same 
manner  that  General  Alberto  Bayo  organized 
"Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution"  In  1959.  There  was  one  com- 
mittee to  each  block  in  every  key  urban  com- 
munity. Thus,  when  the  Bay  of  Pigs  inva- 
sion came  In  April.  1961,  the  committees  were 
ready  to  finger — and  Imprison — anyone  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty. 

9.  Collaborating  with  the  Cubans  are  Chil- 
ean leftist  extremists,  the  self-styled  "revo- 
lutionary left"  that  vigorously  opposed— un- 
til Castro  Intervened  to  quiet  them — the 
"peaceful"  quest  for  power  by  the  Commu- 
nists and  more  moderate  Socialists.  Published 
statements  last  week  showed  the  "revolution- 
ary left"  Is  still  agitating  in  schools  and  uni- 
versities urging  "vigilance  committees"  to 
prepare  now  for  any  move  by  the  moderates 
to  thwart  a  total  socialization  of  the  country. 

10.  Numerically  the  extreme  left  may  be 
small,  but  It  has  been  proven  in  post-war 
Europe,  and  more  recently  In  Cuba  that  a 
militant,  disciplined  minority  can  quickly 
and  effectively  neutralize  and  overpower  a 
majority. 

11.  A  grim  development  that  may  greatly 
strengthen  Allende's  and  the  Communist 
position  was  the  assassination  of  Gen.  Rene 
Schneider,  head  of  the  Armed  Forces  until 
he  was  gunned  down  In  late  October  (see 
Oct.  25  report).  What  initially  appeared  to 
be  a  professional  Job  handled  from  within 
the  Army  turned  out  to  be  a  poorly  organized 
and  bungled  kidnap  attempt  in  which  at 
least  two  ex-military  figures  are  directly 
involved. 

12.  Among  those  arrested  In  the  Schneider 
killing  was  General  Roberto  Viaux,  a  retired 
officer  who  gained  national  prominence  and 
a  measure  of  lower-rank  following  last  year 
when  he  led  an  abortive  pay-hike  rebellion 
against  the  Prel  government.  Viaux,  a  con- 
servative strongly  opposed  to  Allende  and 
around  whom  coup  elements  appeared  to  be 
rallying  after  the  Sept.  4  election,  has  a  law- 
yer who  has  Indicated  more  Army  brass  may 
bo  Involved. 

13.  If  It  turns  out  that  some  toplevel  mili- 
tary chiefs  are  Involved,  even  Indirectly,  with 
Vlatix.  this  will  give  Allende  the  moral  and 
political  authority  to  purge  the  Armed  Forces 
command  and  move  his  men  Into  strategic 
mUltary  positions.  This  would.  In  effect,  neu- 
tralize the  Armed  Forces  which  so  far  have 
displayed  nothing  but  passivity  amid  the  ap- 
proaching storm. 

14.  In  one  of  his  most  revealing  press  in- 
terviews. President  Allende  told  Julio  Scherer, 
a  highly  respected  Mexican  Journalist  (Ex- 
celsior of  Mexico  City)  last  Nov.  2:  (a)  He 
will  use  the  plebiscite  (constitutionally  cor- 
rected)   wherever    necessary    to   go    around 
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Congress  if  needed  reforms  were  blocked  by 
legislative  action.  Asked  If  this  would  not 
eventually  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  Con- 
gress as  an  effective  legislative  body,  Al- 
lende said  emphatically  "Never  would  we 
make  Congress  disappear."  (b)  Describing 
the  flight  of  investment  capital  as  port  of  a 
"climate  of  terror."  imposed  on  Chile,  he 
said  Its  continuation  would  force  a  limita- 
tion of  Individual  guarantees  under  the  Con- 
stitution. He  added:  "If  reactionary  violence 
comes,  we  wUl  respond  with  revolutionary 
violence."  (c)  If  Chile  finds  itself  isolated 
and  blockaded  as  did  Cuba,  "There  then  U 
no  alternative  but  armed  Insurrection.  We 
are  disposed  to  anything." 

Our  Havana  files  are  not  available,  but  a 
flashback  to  the  year  1959  brings  memories 
of  highly  similar  remarks  by  Castro  when, 
like  Allende.  he  was  Impressing  almost  every- 
one within  earshot  of  his  moderate  political 
views  whUe  his  brother  RaiU  and  Che  Gue- 
vara worked  quietly  behind  the  scenes  for 
the  mousetrap  Job  that  foUowed.  For  In- 
stance. Castro  said  that  elections  were  not 
necessary.  That  the  people  were  the  Con- 
gress of  Cuba,  that  until  the  subversives  were 
liquidated  and  the  climate  of  terror  imposed 
on  Cuba  from  Inside  and  outside  was  lifted, 
there  would  have  to  be  special  "precautions" 
Imposed  on  the  citizenry  for  the  defense  of 
the  revolution,  that  counter-revolutionary 
violence  would  be  met  with  Implacable  revo- 
lutionary violence. 

THE    StrM-UP 

1.  The  view  by  Chilean  conservatives  now 
trying  to  make  deals  with  AUende.  that  U.S. 
economic  and  political  reprisals  vrtll  force 
Allende  farther  to  the  left  Is  a  correct  asees- 
ment.  It  Ignores  a  fact,  however,  that 
whether  or  not  he  likes  It,  Allende  will  be 
forced  far  to  the  left  eventually  regardless 
of  what  policy  Washington  adopts. 

2.  The  view  among  another  sector  that  U.S. 
reprisals  will  force  AUende  Into  the  leftwlng 
extremist  camp  and  that  this  will  trigger  a 
popular  and  mUltary  reaction  against  his 
government  has  little  merit.  The  military  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  act  In  the  clutch. 
There  Is  little  reason  to  believe  their  mood 
has  changed.  It  Is  even  questionable  that 
they  have  the  capacity  to  handle  the  kind  of 
massive  nationwide  reaction  the  far  left  can 
mount:  general  strikes,  urban  guerrilla  war- 
fare. Time  Is  swiftly  eroding  the  military 
capacity  to  move  against  the  Allende  coali- 
tion, even  In  defense  of  the  Constitution.  If 
such  a  moral  Issue  arises. 

November  10.  1970. 
To:  H.  S.  Geneen. 
Re:  Chile. 
Attached  are  several  Items. 

1.  The  copy  of  Henry  Kissinger's  letter  of 
yesterday's  date  to  Bill  Merrlam.  Please  note 
Bill's  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter.  We 
are  advised  that  Chuck  Meyer  Is  under  fire. 
We  don't  know  what  decUlon  will  be  made 
as  to  his  future. 

Additionally.  Merrlam  is  delivering  to  BUs- 
slnger  the  latest  Infonnatlon  referred  to  In 
your  note  as  supplied  by  Bob  Berrellez. 

2.  BerreUez'  telex  which  I  have  copied  In 
sufficient  number  for  all  members  of  the 
Board  should  you  desire  to  distribute  It  to 
them. 

Also  attached  are  some  newspaper  clippings 
from  the  New  York  ^nmes'  report  on  the  un- 
veiling of  a  statue  of  Che  Guevara. 

E.  J.  Gebkitt. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  9,  1970. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  R.  MERauM, 
Vice  President,  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Merbiam:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  October  23  and  the  en- 


closed paper  on  United  States  policy  toward 
Latin  America.  I  have  read  It  carefully  and 
I  have  passed  It  to  those  members  of  my 
staff  who  deal  with  Latin  American  matters. 
It  Is  very  helpful  to  have  your  thoughts  and 
recommendations,  and  we  shall  certainly  take 
them  Into  account.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
taking  the  time  to  give  them  to  me 
With  best  regards, 

Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

November  18.  1970. 
To:  Keith  Perkins. 
From:  Hal  Hendrlx. 
Subject :  Ed  Korry. 

After  your  Inquiry  about  Ed  Korry  In 
Chile.  I  asked  Bob  Berrellez  to  put  down 
his  current  observations  on  him  since  Bob 
has  been  spending  a  lot  of  time  lately  in 
Santiago.  His  current  conmients  are  attached. 
Apart  from  this,  I  might  add  my  personal 
view.  I  did  not  know  Korry  until  he  showed 
up  In  Chile  and  I  was  working  for  Scrlpps- 
Howard.  Since  he  formerly  worked  for  UPI 
which  S-H  still  owns,  we  had  no  problem 
m  establishing  a  good  working  relationship. 

At  the  outset  It  was  obvious  to  me  that 
Korry  was  (and  stlU  Is)  one  of  the  die-hard 
New  Frontier  types  from  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. He  was  and  Is  an  extremely 
clever  writer  and  phrase-maker.  He  also  Is 
brash,  at  times  quite  arrogant.  He  Is  a  great 
name  and  place-dropper.  In  many  respects 
he  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Peter  Jones, 
which  I  guess  accounted  for  their  former 
close  personal  relationship.  Like  Jones,  he 
has  a  habit  of  using  people  to  his  advantage 
until  they  are  of  no  use  to  him.  He  also  has 
a  habit,  I  learned,  of  saying  one  thing  to  one 
person  and  a  different  story  to  his  next 
visitor.  As  one  good  friend,  who  has  worked 
closely  with  him.  put  It  to  me  recently, 
"Korry  is  a  man  that  not  even  the  manage- 
ment of  the  U.S.  government  or  ITT  could 
keep  In  harness  If  he  didn't  like  the  fit  of 
the  harness." 

I  feel  fairly  certain  from  some  of  his  past 
comments  that  he  Is  trolling  for  a  position 
with  ITT  when  he  gets  bounced  by  State.  If 
we  want  two-of-a-klnd  in  the  house,  that's 
probably  what  we  would  get. 

There  has  been  an  enormous  lack  of  Imagi- 
nation prevalent  In  the  Latin  section  of 
State  tmder  Meyer's  direction,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  With  him  and  his  deputy,  John 
Crlmmons,  the  general  theme  has  been  don't 
make  any  waves;  don't  rock  the  boat. 
Granted,  there  Is  the  traditional  State  timid- 
ity within  the  careerist  system  for  this  par- 
ticular attribute  of  Meyer's  administration, 
but  he  has  failed  to  encourage  either  cre- 
ative or  Independent  thought.  This  Is  a  com- 
plaint heard  throughout  Latin  America  In 
our  embassies.  He  certainly  has  not  fought 
for  his  area  or  his  section  in  the  manner  of 
some  of  his  predecessors,  notably  Tom  Mann, 
Henry  Holland,  or  even  Jack  Vaughn  In  his 
short  sit  In  the  slippery  Assistant  Secretary 
chair. 

In  retrospect  Meyer  may,  of  course,  be  the 
victim  of  the  new  Latin  area  strait  Jacket 
called  the  "low  profile  of  the  U.S.  in  Latin 
America,"  which  when  applied  to  Chile  today 
could  be  a  salient  reason  why  the  United 
States  faUed  even  to  head  off  In  1970  that 
which  It  so  successfully  and  energetically 
aided  ChUeans  to  avoid  In  1964 — the  emer- 
gence of  a  Marxist  president.  Meyer  and 
Crlmmons  Jointly  led  the  effort  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  U.S.  this  time  did  nothing  with 
respect  to  the  Chilean  election. 

Meyer's  public  stetements  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica all  seem  to  be  flavored  with  apology, 
which  certainly  doesn't  reflect  U.S.  strength. 

As  stated  In  the  beginning,  I  consider 
Meyer  one  of  the  weakest  yet  In  the  long 
string  of  Asslstent  Secretaries.  I  also  be- 
lieve It  would  be  better  for  us  If  he  returned 
to  Sears  Roebuck. 
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Latin  America,  Inc., 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  November  13, 1970. 
To  H.  Hendrlx. 
Prom  R.  Berrellez. 
Subject  Ed  Korry. 

1.  There  are  deep  doubts  among  diplomats 
and  U.S.  businessmen  In  Chile  that  Ambas- 
sador Ed  Korry,  a  Nixon  political  appointee, 
will  survive  under  the  Salvador  Allende  ad- 
ministration. Korry  alienated  Chilean  friends, 
antagonized  his  Chilean  critics  and  em- 
barrassed many  Americans  with  i>etulance 
in  the  final  days  of  the  Frel  government. 

2.  Korry  estranged  himself  from  the  State 
Department  over  the  Chilean  Issue  and  was 
dealing  directly  with  Nixon  on  policy  and 
strategy.  The  source  of  this  information  Is 
Korry  himself.  The  Ambassador  became  a 
hard  liner  (economic  reprisals,  etc..  against 
Chile)  after  Allende  registered  a  plurality  In 
the  Sept.  4  elections  while  State  chose  to  play 
It  Indifferently.  Because  of  this,  Kerry's  dip- 
lomatic career  certainly  seems  at  an  end. 

3.  Korry  also  blew  his  composure  with  the 
U.S.  news  media  and  became  a  sort  of  male 
Martha  Mitchell  In  off-the-record  briefings 
He  scolded  some  (Joe  Novltsky  of  the  NYK 
Times  was  one)  for  emphasizing  what  he 
considered  the  "wrong  leads"  in  reports. 
Most  of  the  press  came  away  either  angry 
or  unimpressed  with  Korry.  In  all  fairness, 
however,  we  should  point  out  that  much  of 
the  U.S.  news  media  almost  always  has  been 
hostile  toward  our  diplomats,  with  or  with- 
out reason. 

4.  From  Embassy  friends  we've  learned 
Korry  is  fully  aware  of  his  position  and  has 
put  out  a  few  probes  into  the  business  com- 
munity to  sample  future  opportunities.  I've 
not  had  a  chance  to  verify  this  personally. 

6.  Here  Is  a  bit  of  his  background  for  what- 
ever future  use  It  may  serve: 

6.  A  former  newsman,  Korry  has  been  de- 
scribed varloxisly  as  Imaginative,  fearless, 
sharp  and  even  brilliant  by  some  of  his  closet 
associates.  I  can  personally  vouch  for  his 
courage  in  a  crunch:  the  gutsy  final  effort 
to  block  Allende,  so  unusual  In  our  diplomats. 

7.  Originally  a  Kennedy  appointee  (he  had 
made  his  mark  as  a  correspondent  In  Eu- 
rope) ,  Korry  also  Impressed  Nixon  who  prom- 
ised him  a  Job  if  be  ever  became  president. 
Korry,  who  had  been  ticketed  for  dismissal 
after  the  last  presidential  elections,  took  up 
Nixon  on  his  promise  and  got  the  Santiago 
post. 

8.  It  was  almost  Inevitable  that  because  of 
his  Kennedy  background  Korry  would  hit  It 
off  well  with  the  Christian  Democrats  and 
Prel.  But,  as  one  of  his  associates  has  re- 
marked, he  became  blindly  enamoured  of  Prel 
and  his  political  evaluation  suffered  accord- 
ingly. He  failed  to  see  through  Frel's  duplic- 
ity until  too  late  In  the  ball  game.  This  is  said 
to  be  Korry's  most  glaring  fault  as  our  envoy 
In  Chile.  He  loved  unwisely  and  too  well. 

9.  It  Is  no  secret  that  Korry  was  highly 
Impressed  with  Christian  Democrat  Radomlro 
Tomlc's  chances  of  winning  the  last  elec- 
tions. We  cannot  verify  that  he  was  actually 
touting  him,  but  at  least  two  months  before 
the  voting  he  reportedly  told  friends  Tomlc 
would  win.  He  changed  later  on  when  it 
became  apparent  the  contest  would  be  be- 
tween Alessandrl  and  Allende. 

10.  Although  he  was  close  to  Prel,  Korry 
apparently  did  not  get  along  at  all  with 
Foreign  Minister  Gabriel  Valdez.  He  did  not 
attend  a  farewell  cocktail  party  for  the 
diplomatic  colony  arranged  by  Valdez. 
Korry's  official  excuse:  he  had  to  attend  to 
the  dispatch  of  food  parcels  to  Easter  Island. 
Actually,  he  was  busy  on  the  dismantling 
of  a  U.S.  Installation  on  the  Island.  What- 
ever It  was.  It  was  clear  he  did  not  need  to 
attend  to  It  personally  and  the  snub  was  all 
too  apparent. 

11.  The  press  quickly  picked  It  up.  One 
newspaper  "Las  Ultimas  Notlcias"  quoted 
Valdez  as  saying: 


"With  no  other  Ambassador  have  I  had 
more  problems  than  with  this  Mister  Korry. 
We  have  had  problems  with  Argentina,  but 
never  formally  with  Its  Ambassadors.  I  can- 
not stand  or  accept  this  diplomat."  He  added 
referring  to  Korry:  "What  nature  does  not 
endow,  diplomacy  does  not  lend." 

12.  El  Slglo,  the  communist  newspaper,  was 
less  generous.  It  used  the  vilest  language 
possible  (likening  him,  for  Instance,  to  ex- 
crement) In  describing  his  character:  "gross, 
Ijetulant,  flatulent,  aggressive,  brute,  etc." 

13.  It  Is  certain  that  Foreign  Minister  Val- 
dez made  his  personal  views  on  Korry  clear 
to  the  diplomatic  colony.  Diplomats  could 
not  escape  seeing  the  press  barrage. 

14.  For  this  reason,  Korry's  usefulness  as  a 
diplomat  In  Latin  America  has  been  de- 
stroyed. And  his  usefulness  In  a  business 
capacity  in  this  same  area  now  becomes,  I 
believe,  questionable. 


REFORM  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  facing  the  senior  citizens  of  our 
Nation  should  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 
In  these  times  of  inflated  prices  and 
ever-increasing  taxes,  all  Americans 
are  affected,  but  the  elderly,  particular- 
ly those  living  on  a  fixed  income,  are  af- 
fected most  severely.  Our  senior  citizens 
have  worked  tirelessly,  productively  to 
insure  that  ours  is  a  better  nation,  and 
it  is  time  that  we  offer  some  security  in 
return. 

Legislation  aimed  at  reforming  our  so- 
cial security  system  is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  I  have  asked  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  to  add  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  two  of  his  bills  which  seek  to  re- 
form the  social  security  system. 

One  of  the  major  injustices  in  today's 
system  is  the  limitation  placed  upon  the 
senior  citizen  who  is  willing  and  able  to 
work.  One  bill,  S.  2563,  would  give  the 
person  65  and  over  who  continues  to 
work,  the  choice  of  asking  for  f  refund  of 
social  security  taxes  or  letting  the  taxes 
earn  additional  social  security  credit.  The 
second  bill,  S.  639,  will  raise  the  maxi- 
mum earnings  for  a  social  security  ben- 
eficiary from  $1,680  to  $3,000  a  rear  be- 
fore benefits  are  reduced.  The  need  for 
legislation  such  as  this  is  great,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  act 
promptly  to  remove  the  inequities  in  the 
social  security  system  that  now  exist- 
Throughout  the  country,  retired  citi- 
zens living  on  fixed  incomes  are  being 
forced  to  vacate  their  homes  of  many 
years  because  they  cannot  meet  their 
rapidly  rising  property  taxes.  I  have 
asked  Senator  Moss  to  add  my  name  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3088,  a  bill  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  to  provide 
relief  from  real  property  taxes  for  the 
elderly.  I  have  not  sufficiently  studied  al- 
ternative methods  of  implementing  such 
tax  relief  to  be  assured  that  S.  3088  is  the 
best  possible  approach,  but  I  enthusiasti- 
cally endorse  the  objective  of  this  pro- 
posal. Even  if  we  were  so  callous  as  to 
disregard  the  uprooting  of  a  segment  of 
our  population,  we  should  be  persuaded  of 
the  desirability  of  such  property  tax  re- 
lief by  the  economics  of  the  inevitable 
influx  of  many  of  these  displaced  citizens 
into  Government-supported  housing. 
Just  as  property  taxes  have  become  an 


impossible  burden,  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly has  become  a  critical  problem.  I  re- 
cently introduced  S.  3285,  a  bill  reipond- 
ing  to  the  needs  of  older  Americans  for 
suitable  housing.  Adequate  housing  facil- 
ities should  be  assured  to  the  elderly,  and 
S.  3285  would  result  in  sufficient  funding 
for  35,000  elderly  housing  units  during 
the  first  2  years  the  program  is  in  op- 
eration. The  bill  also  provides  for  grants 
or  loans  to  elderly  persons  to  rehabilitate 
their  homes.  The  problem  is,  if  property 
taxes  continue  to  rise,  these  rehabilita- 
tion grants  will  be  worthless.  If  the  el- 
derly cannot  afford  to  pay  their  property 
taxes,  they  do  not  need  home  improve- 
ment loans. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  speak  of  do- 
mestic priorities  and  of  problems  at 
home.  We  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
provide  much  needed  relief  to  the  senior 
citizens  of  our  country,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  favorably  on  this 
legislation. 


ORGANIZED  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  often 
in  the  past  I  have  urged  Senators  to 
consider  and  ratify  the  long-neglected 
treaty  for  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  genocide.  By  now  the  merits  of 
this  humanitarian  document  are  well 
known. 

Since  1948  numerous  organizations 
concerned  with  human  rights  and  dignity 
have  forthrightly  endorsed  the  treaty.  As 
resolutions  have  been  sent  to  my  office  I 
have  presented  them  to  the  Senate  in  an 
effort  to  convey  the  depth  of  support  for 
the  articles  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Recently  I  received  such  a  resolution 
from  the  Jewish  women's  service  organi- 
zation, B'nai  B'rith  Women,  which  has  a 
long  history  in  the  fight  for  humanitari- 
an issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution:  Genoctoe  Convention 

B'nal  B'rith  Women  has  consistently  sup- 
ported efforts  to  achieve  ratification  by  the 
United  States  Senate  of  the  Convention  on 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.  We  believe  that  the  official  label- 
ing of  genocide  as  an  International  crime 
demonstrates  the  concern  of  civilized  nations 
with  the  Inherent  human  rights  of  each  In- 
dividual on  earth;  as  well  as  belief  in  a  sys- 
tem of  International  law  and  morality.  World 
peace,  if  It  Is  to  be  accomplished,  must  be 
based  on  these  precepts. 

We  reaffirm  our  past  resolution  In  light  of 
recent  active  efforts  to  bring  the  matter  of 
ratification  to  the  fioor  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Expressing  our  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  members  of  this  great  body,  we 
know  they  will  recognize  that  the  position 
of  the  United  States  will  be  enhanced  inter- 
nationally by  such  ratification;  and  that  ap- 
proval will  be  a  restatement  of  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  human  Justice  to  which  this 
nation  has  been  so  passionately  dedicated. 

Be  it  resolved,  therefore,  that  B'nal  Brlth 
Women  once  again  calls  upon  the  member- 
ship of  the  United  States  Senate  to  confirm 
America's  role  as  a  leader  of  the  community 
of  nations  an  dour  devotion  to  world  p»eace 
by  voting  for  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty. 
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AD   HOC   COMMITTEE   ON   SENATE 
REFORM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
13,  the  Democratic  conference  will  meet 
to  discuss  the  first  two  reports  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Senate  Reform,  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader  in  Feb- 
ruary 1971.  These  two  reports  and  their 
accompanying  resolutions  deal  with  the 
method  for  selecting  Senate  conferees 
and  with  the  conditions  which  confer- 
ence members  should  continue  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  seniority  deriving  from 
conference  membership. 

Because  of  the  important  Issues  in- 
volved, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
docimients  relating  to  these  two  ques- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  23,  1971. 

Hon. , 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear :  At  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent session  the  Majority  Leader  appointed 
an  Ad  Hoc  Reform  Committee  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Conference  to  look  into  these 
questions:  selection  of  conferees,  admission 
to  the  Democratic  Cauctis,  and  the  seniority 
system.  The  Committee,  composed  of  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  Senator  Talmadge  and  myself. 
Is  now  ready  to  submit  its  report  regarding 
the  selection  of  conferees. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Reform  Com- 
mittee, I  am  attaching  to  this  letter  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  Committee  and  the  reso- 
lution which  it  Is  proposed  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Democratic  Conference.  Senator 
Talmadge  will,  I'm  sure,  want  to  present  a 
minority  report. 

Because  this  Is  a  matter  affecting  the  Sen- 
ate's negotiating  relationship  with  the  other 
body.  I  believe  that  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Conference  wUl  wish  to  study  the  pro- 
posed resolution  caref\illy. 

I  would  like  to  request  your  comments  on 
the  proposed  resolution  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  the  Conunlttee  may  consider  an  ap- 
propriate date  to  request  a  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  Conference  after  the  flrst  of  the 
year.  The  member  of  my  staff  working  on 
this  matter  Is  BUI  Maynes  (54721). 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Report  To  Accompakt  the  Resoltttiok  or 

CONTEREIS  SUBMriTED  BY  THE  AD  HoC  RE- 
FORM Committee  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Conference 

The  status  of  the  Senate  as  a  co-equal 
body  In  the  Congress  depends  In  great  meas- 
ure on  Its  ability  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  equal  strength  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  committees  of  conference. 
This  year  this  question  has  been  posed 
more  clearly  than  ever  before.  In  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  the  House 
of  Representatives  Inserted  a  provision  speci- 
fying that  in  conference  on  legislation  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate,  the  House 
conferees  could  not  consider  Senate  amend- 
ments that  would  have  been  non-germane 
under  House  rules. 

This  development  has  made  it  even  more 
important  that  Senate  conferees  carry  with 
them,  in  addition  to  their  traditional  and 
personal  competence,  strong  convictions  in 
support  of  the  Senate's  position  on  Items 
In  disagreement  between  the  bouses. 

Your  committee  believes,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  Democratic  Conference  should 
move  to  assure  that  the  prevailing  view  of 
the   Senate   on  disagreements  between  the 


Houses  be  carried  to  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee by  Senators  who,  by  their  votes  dur- 
ing Senate  consideration  of  the  bill  at  hand, 
and  related  issues,  have  shown  their  own 
support  for  the  prevailing  view  on  items  in 
disagreement  with  the  House.  We  believe  that 
such  Senators  should  be  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  conferees. 

We  submit  the  accompanying  resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Conference,  and  urge  its  adoption.  It 
provides  that  prior  to  the  appointment  of 
Senate  members  of  committees  of  confer- 
ence by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
the  Majority  Leader,  after  conferring  with 
the  Minority  Leader,  appropriate  committee 
chairmen,  and  Interested  Senators,  shall  sub- 
mit a  list  of  conferees  to  the  presiding  of- 
ficer and  that  at  least  a  majority  of  the  so 
proposed  conferees  shall  have  indicated 
their  support  for  the  bill  In  question  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  their  support  for 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the 
principal  matters  of  disagreement  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  occasioned 
the  appointment  of  conferees. 

Your  committee  la  confident  that  imple- 
mentation of  this  resolution  wUl  protect  the 
historic  rights  of  the  Senate  Itself  and  of 
the  public  at  large. 

Resolution  SiTBMiTrzD  bt  Tint  Ao  Hoc  Re- 
form Committee  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Conference 

Resolved:  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  Sen- 
ate members  of  committees  of  conference  by 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Ma- 
jority Leader,  after  conferring  with  the  Mi- 
nority Leader,  appropriate  committee  chair- 
men, and  interested  Senators,  shaU  submit 
a  list  of  conferees  to  the  presiding  officer.  At 
least  a  majority  of  the  proposed  conferees 
BhaU  have  Indicated  their  support  for  the  bill 
in  question  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  their 
support,  for  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
Senate  on  the  principal  matters  of  disa- 
greement with  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  occasioned  the  appointment  of  the 
conunlttee. 

V3.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17. 1972. 

The  Majority  Leader  has  Informed  me  that 
he  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
Conference  "in  the  near  future"  in  order  to 
discuss  a  resolution  which  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mlttee  on  Senate  Reform  is  submitting  as  a 
majority  report  wlh  respect  to  the  method  of 
selection  of  Senate  conferees.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  is  attached. 

A  large  number  of  Conference  members 
have  already  expressed  agreement  with  the 
resolution's  principles.  Some  expressed  the 
view,  however,  that  the  resolution  might  also 
establish  clearly  as  a  general  principle  that 
unless  other  fimdamental  considerations  are 
In  jeopardy,  committee  members  rather  than 
non-committee  members  ought  to  serve  as 
conferees  In  view  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
legislative  field  in  question. 

I  had  intended  to  make  precisely  this 
point  during  discussion  of  the  resolution 
during  the  Conference  debate.  But  I  am  now 
convinced  that  it  would  be  usefxil  to  spell 
out  this  question  beforehand  in  the  resolu- 
tion. I,  therefore.  Intend  during  the  meeting 
to  offer  the  following  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  Committee's  majority  report  resolu- 
tion: 

"In  the  selection  of  conferees,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  members  of  the  relevant 
committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  past 
practice  to  the  degree  that  this  does  not 
conflict  with  the  overall  objective  of  this 
resolution." 

This  perfecting  language  will  serve  an- 
other  purpose.  Limited  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  If,  under  the  Committee  reso- 
lution, the  role  of  the  Majority  Leader  in  the 
selection  of  conferees  Is  to  be  enhanced,  then 
under  a  Leader  less  even-banded  than  our 


present  Leader  this  power  might  be  abused. 
The  perfecting  language  would  establish  that 
the  Leader's  role  will  be  carefuUy  limited.  He 
will  intervene  only  In  the  event  that  a  basic 
principle  of  democratic  procedure  is  in  dan- 
ger of  violation. 

I  personally  do  not  beUeve  a  Majority 
Leader,  elected  by  his  colleagues,  would  wish 
to  Interfere  with  the  right  of  other  Senators, 
including  committee  chairmen.  But  in  any 
event  this  resolution  will  reserve,  not  tmder- 
mlne,  the  rights  of  individual  Senators.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  also  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

I  hope  that  you  wUl  be  able  to  support  the 
Committee  resolution  at  the  Conference 
meeting. 

With  high  regard. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F^ED  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Resolxjtion  on  Conferees  Sttbmitted  by  the 

Ad  Hoc  Reform  Committee  of  the  Senate 

Democratic  Conference 

The  Ad  Hoc  Reform  Committee,  to  which 
Senator  Harris,  Senator  Humphrey  and  Sen- 
ator Talmadge  were  appointed,  presents  for 
approval  tr  the  Senate  Democratic  Confer- 
ence in  the  form  of  a  majority  report  en- 
dorsed by  Senators  Harris  and  Humphrey  the 
following  resolution  governing  the  selec- 
tion of  Senate  conferees: 

"Prior  to  the  appointment  of  Senate  mem- 
bers of  conunlttees  of  conference  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Majority 
leader,  after  conferring  with  the  Minority 
Leader,  appropriate  committee  chairmen,  and 
Interested  Senators,  shall  submit  a  list  of 
conferees  to  the  presiding  officer.  At  least  a 
majority  of  the  proposed  conferees  shall  have 
indicated  their  support  for  the  bUl  in  ques- 
tion as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  their  sup- 
port for  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate 
on  the  principal  matters  of  disagreement 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
occasioned  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee." 

As  a  result  of  consultations  with  other 
members  of  the  Democratic  Conference,  Sen- 
r.tor  Harris  will  submit  the  following  per- 
fecting amendment: 

"In  the  selection  of  conferees,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  members  of  the  relevant 
committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of 
past  practice  to  the  degree  that  this  does 
rot  conflict  with  the  overaU  objective  of  this 
resolution." 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  formal  majority 
report  is  attached.  Following  are  additional 
discussion  points  concerning  this  resolution: 

PRESENT  RULES  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  is  for- 
mally charged  with  naming  conferees,  but 
the  Senate  now  has  no  rules  stipulating  how 
the  actual  selection  shaU  be  made.  Through 
precedent,  the  practice  has  evolved  that  a 
conmilttee  chairman  selects  as  conferees 
majority  members  of  his  committee,  usually 
on  the  basis  of  seniority,  while  the  ranking 
minority  member  selects  from  the  commit- 
ter conferees  of  his  party,  also  on  the  basis 
or  seniority 

Yet  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  pre- 
cedent, the  method  of  selection  remains 
cloudy.  In  1935  Vice  President  Gamer  an- 
nounced that  after  receiving  the  recommen- 
dations of  committee  chairmen,  he  would  ex- 
ercise some  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
conferees.  Vice  President  Gamer  apparently 
did  not  follow  through  on  his  Intention.  But 
60  long  as  Senate  precedent  remains  so  un- 
clear, the  possibility  always  exists  that  the 
Vice  President,  an  official  not  elected  by  or 
responsible  to  the  Senate,  may  attempt  to 
assume  the  powers  to  which  Vice  President 
Garner  alluded. 

DISADVANTAGES 

The  present  system  of  selecting  conferees 
has  the  grave  disadvantage  that  at  times 
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conferees  may  be  nominated  who  are  in  op- 
position to  the  position  taken  by  the  Senate 
on  the  principal  matters  of  dispute  with  the 
other  house.  According  to  precedent,  con- 
ferees whatever  their  personal  views  are  to 
support  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Senate  in 
conference.  But  this  clearly  places  an  unfair 
obligation  on  conferees  who  do  oppose  the 
Senate's  jKisltlon.  In  this  regard  Randall  B. 
Ripley's  Potoer  in  the  Senate  points  out  that 
Individual  dissenting  views  are  likely  to  be 
expressed  the  longer  a  conference  commit- 
tee meets.  He  quotes  a  senior  RepubUcan 
Senator  as  follows : 

"It  is  my  impression  that  conferences  al- 
ways start  out  with  all  Senators  of  both  par- 
ties supporting  the  Senate's  position.  But  If 
the  conference  drags  on,  the  indlvldiial  atti- 
tudes of  the  various  members  begin  to  show. 
Particularly  if  there  is  strong  support  in  the 
other  body  for  your  position  and  against  the 
Senate  position,  and  something  has  got  to 
give  somewhere.  Then  you  begin  to  put  pres- 
sure on  your  Senate  colleagues  to  give  in  to 
the  House  because  that  was  the  position  you 
had  on  the  bUl  in  the  first  place." 

DIFFICULTIES  WITH  HOUSE 

It  is  important  to  minimize  potential  divi- 
sions In  the  ranks  of  Senate  conferees  because 
the  House  has  been  misusing  the  provision  in 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
that  House  conferees  may  not  consider  Sen- 
ate amendments  that  would  be  considered 
non-germane  under  House  rules.  This  pro- 
vision has  been  E^plled  in  a  manner  designed 
more  to  gain  adoption  of  House  positions 
than  to  rxile  out  non-germaneness.  The  cur- 
rent proposal  will  not  resolve  this  larger  prob- 
lem, but  it  wUl  strengthen  the  hand  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Senate  in  their  effort  to 
make  House  conferees  apply  the  germaneness 
rule  fairly. 

WHAT  PROPOSAL  DOES  NOT  DO 

The  proposal  will  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Senate  conferees.  But  it  will  not  tie  them. 
Senate  and  House  conferees  will  continue  to 
meet  under  the  same  conditions  of  freedom 
and  secrecy  that  facilitate  negotiation.  The 
proposal  affects,  in  other  words,  only  the  se- 
lection of  conferees. 

This  proposal  also  will  not  deny  the  Senate 
of  the  benefits  of  experience  from  the  com- 
mittee system.  Under  its  provisions  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  mxist  consult  with  the  Minority 
Leader,  interested  committee  chairmen,  and 
Interested  Senators  before  submitting  his 
list  of  conferees  to  the  presiding  officer.  On 
the  b€tsls  of  advice  he  receives,  he  will  nomi- 
nate experienced  Committee  members  as  con- 
ferees. If  it  happens  that  more  senior  Com- 
mittee members  are  opposed  to  the  Senate's 
position  on  the  bill  in  conference.  It  will  also 
be  possible  to  dip  further  down  into  the 
Committee's  ranks  in  selecting  conferees.  In 
the  very  unlikely  event  that  virtually  no  one 
on  the  Committee  supports  the  position  held 
by  the  Senate,  this  resolution  would  also 
grant  s\ifflclent  flexibUity  to  include  non- 
Committee  members  as  well. 

The  purpose  of  Senator  Harris'  perfecting 
amendment  is  to  establish  clearly  ae  part  of 
the  resolution  that  in  the  selection  of  con- 
ferees preference  shall  be  given  to  Commit- 
tee members  on  the  basis  of  past  practice  to 
the  degree  that  this  did  not  conflict  with  the 
overall  objective  of  the  resolution.  Limited 
concern  has  been  expressed  that  without  this 
amendment,  the  proposed  resolution  could 
place  too  much  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
Majority  Leader  and  that  with  a  Leader  less 
fair  minded  than  the  present  Leader,  such 
power  could  be  subject  to  abiise.  The  perfect- 
ing amendment  would  ensure  that,  In  em- 
bracing reform,  the  Senate  will  continue  to 
follow  its  traditional  practices.  The  amend- 
ment will  set  carefuUy  defined  limits  to  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Majority  Leader. 


Report  to  Accompany  the  Resolution  of 
Conferees  Sttbmitted  by  the  Ao  Hoc 
Reform  Committee  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Conference 

The  Status  of  the  Senate  as  a  co-equal 
body  In  the  Congress  depends  in  great  meas- 
ure on  its  ability  to  negotiate  from  a  position 
of  equal  strength  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  committees  of  conference. 

This  year  this  question  has  been  posed 
more  clearly  than  ever  before.  In  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  the  House 
of  Representatives  Inserted  a  provision  spec- 
ifying that  in  conference  on  legislation 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
House  conferees  could  not  consider  Senate 
amendments  that  would  have  been  non- 
germane  under  House  rules. 

This  development  has  made  it  even  more 
Important  that  Senate  conferees  carry  with 
them.  In  addition  to  their  traditional  and 
personal  competence,  strong  convictions  In 
support  of  the  Senate's  position  on  items  in 
disagreement  between  the  houses. 

Your  committee  believes,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  Democratic  Conference  should 
move  to  assure  that  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  Senate  on  disagreements  between  the 
Houses  be  carried  to  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee by  Senators  who,  by  their  votes  dur- 
ing Senate  consideration  of  the  bill  at  hand, 
and  related  Issues,  have  shown  their  own  sup- 
port for  the  prevailing  view  on  items  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  House.  We  believe  that 
such  Senators  should  be  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  conferees. 

We  submit  the  accompanying  resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Conference,  and  urge  its  adoption.  It 
provides  that  prior  to  the  appointment  of 
Senate  members  of  committees  of  conference 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the 
Majority  Leader,  after  conferring  vrlth  the 
Minority  Leader,  appropriate  committee 
chairmen,  and  interested  Senators,  shall  sub- 
mit a  list  of  conferees  to  the  presiding  officer 
and  that  at  least  a  majority  of  the  so  pro- 
posed conferees  shall  have  indicated  their 
support  for  the  bill  in  question  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  their  support  for  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  prin- 
cipal matters  of  disagreement  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  occasioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  conferees. 

Your  committee  is  confident  that  imple- 
mentation of  this  resolution  wUl  protect  the 
historic  rights  of  the  Senate  Itself  and  of  the 
public  at  large. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  30, 1972. 

I  am  submitting  with  this  letter  the  sec- 
ond report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sen- 
ate Reform,  to  which  the  Majority  Leader  ap- 
pointed Senators  Humphrey,  Talmadge  and 
myself  in  February  1971.  This  second  report 
concerns  the  conditions  under  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Conference  should 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  membership  in  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  report  and  the  accompanying  resolu- 
tion are  endorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee,  Senator  Humphrey  and  my- 
self. It  is  our  Intention  to  submit  this  reso- 
lution to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
Conference,  which  the  Majority  Leader  has 
stated  will  take  place  in  the  near  future. 

The  proposed  resolution  attempts  to  set 
forth  certain  fundamental  principles  which 
It  Is  hoped  all  members  of  the  Conference 
wUl  be  able  to  accept.  At  the  same  time  it 
fully  recognizes  the  Independent  character 
of  any  Senate  body  In  relationship  to  orga- 
nizations outside  the  Senate.  Thus,  the  reso- 
lution makes  clear  that  the  Conference  it- 
self, not  some  body  alien  to  the  Senate,  rules 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  contended  that  these 
fundamental  principles  have  been  violated. 


Because  there  will  be  an  early  meeting  of 
the  Conference  to  discuss  the  resolution,  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  your  written  views 
on  the  attached  docmnents  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  member  of  my  staff  working  on 
this  matter  is  BlU  Mayes  (X.  64731) . 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  r.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  CoMMrrrES  on  Sen- 
ate Reform  Concerning  the  Benefits  of 
SENioRrTY  Deriving  From  Membership  in 
THE  Democratic  Conference 
Tre  Democratic  Conference  in  the  United 
States  Senate  does  not  now,  and  never  has 
attempted  to  impose  a  detailed  code  of  politi- 
cal behavior  on  its  members.  "Hour  Commit- 
tee continues  to  regard  this  traditional  prac- 
tice as  wise  in  motivation  and  desirable  in 
effect.  It  would  be  impractical  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Conference  to  attempt  to  pre-deter- 
mlne  the  political  conduct  of  Its  members  on 
the  myriad  of  issues  that  come  before  the 
Senate.  Moreover,  it  wotild  be  wrong.  A  Sen- 
ator accepting  such   instructions  from  the 
Conference  would  violate  his  primary  obliga- 
tion to  his  electors. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  your  Commit- 
tee believes  there  are  certain  mintmnrri 
standards  which  Senators  seeking  the  bene- 
fits of  Conference  membership  ought  to 
share.  For  by  running  under  the  banner  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  a  candidate  incurs  an- 
other obligation  towarxls  his  electors.  TTiis  Is 
his  pledge  that,  runmng  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  he  wUl  not  work  to 
undermine  the  fundamental  principles  and 
programs  of  that  party. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the 
minimum  standards  which  members  of  the 
Conference  ought  to  share  concern  the  fol- 
lowing fundamental  Issues:  a)  racial,  reli- 
gious, or  sexual  discrimination  and  b)  the 
basic  requirements  of  party  loyalty.  This  re- 
port discusses  these  two  fundamental  Issues 
separately. 

principle  of  nondiscrimination 
Throughout  our  history  the  Issues  of  racial, 
religious  or  sexual  discrimination  have  trou- 
bled American  political  life.  They  stUl  do 
today.  But  over  the  years  and  particularly 
in  the  last  18  years  the  basic  principles  in- 
volved have  become  clear  and  settled  for 
all.  They  should  no  longer  be  open  for  dis- 
pute. Consequently,  a  decision  to  affiliate 
with  the  Democratic  Party  should  indicate 
a  clear  commitment  to  combat  racial,  reli- 
gious, or  sexual  discrimination  or  exclusion. 
Your  Committee  submits  that  as  a  mini- 
mum standard  Conference  members  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  seniority  from  Conference 
membership  ought  to  refuse  the  endorsement 
of  any  local  or  state  party  which  practices 
In  any  form  racial,  religious  or  sexual  dis- 
crimination or  exclusion  at  any  level.  It 
therefore  recommends  that  the  Conference 
adopt  this  standard  as  a  general  principle. 

LOYALTY  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

Throughout  its  history  the  Democratic 
Conference  has  welcomed  new  members  from 
among  those  Senators  who  were  not  originally 
elected  as  Democrats  but  who  found  after 
experience  In  the  Senate  that  the  principles 
and  programs  of  the  Conference  conformed 
most  closely  with  their  own.  Yoiu-  committee 
believes  it  Important  that  the  Democratic 
Conference  continue  to  welcome  such  Sena- 
tors. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  also  Important  that 
the  Conference  provide  some  positive  en- 
couragement to  those  at  the  local  and  state 
level  atteny>tlng  to  support  and  strengthen 
the  Democratic  Party.  In  particular,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  rules  of  the  Con- 
ference not  undercut  the  efforts  of  thos?  at 
the  local  and  state  level  who  at  considerable 
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personal  or  political  sacrifice  work  to  promote 
the  principles  and  programs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Your  Committee  therefore  recommends 
that  the  Ckinference  declare  that  as  a  general 
principle  those  desiring  the  benefits  of  se- 
niority from  Conference  memberslilp  shall 
campaign  for  their  re-election  as  a  candidate 
of  the  official  Democratic  Party  In  their 
states.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  Party  brings  both  benefits  and 
obligations. 

For  similar  reasons,  your  Committee  also 
believes  that  as  a  general  principle  those 
Senators  desiring  the  benefits  of  seniority 
from  Conference  membership  should  not 
assist  through  statements  of  support  or  cam- 
paigning the  electoral  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dential or  Vice  I*residential  candidates  of 
another  party. 

Your  committee  Is  aware  that  a  campaign 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President 
op>ens  for  deb:tte  the  most  politlcally-chargred 
issues  facing  the  nation.  There  will  be  honest 
disagreements  over  the  manner  In  which  the 
nation  should  address  these  issues.  It  cannot 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  all  members  of 
the  Democratic  Conference  will  agree  suffi- 
ciently with  the  various  positions  adopted 
by  the  ultimate  Democratic  nominee  to  work 
actively  in  his  campaign  effort.  Your  Com- 
mittee believes,  however,  that  members  of 
the  Democratic  Conference  enjoying  Its  bene- 
fits at  a  mlnUnimi  should  not  assist  In  the 
electoral  effort  of  the  nominees  of  another 
party  either  through  campaigning  or  state- 
ments of  support. 

CONCLUSION 

Your  committee  submits  that  the  foregoing 
are  minimum  and  wholly  reasonable  stand- 
ards. They  would  not  bar  anyone  from  mem- 
bership In  the  Conference  but  they  establish 
that  a  Conference  member  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  seniority  from  Conference  mem- 
bership ought  to  accept  certain  minimal 
obligations. 

Your  committee  believes  that  all  members 
of  the  Conference  should  be  able  to  accept 
these  obligations.  If  in  Individual  cases  this 
Is  not  possible,  then  our  history  Is  dotted 
with  examples  of  political  leaders  of  many 
parties  who  could  not  in  good  conscience 
accept  basic  policies  being  advocated  by  their 
party  majorities.  Men  like  Calhoun,  Lincoln, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  La  Pollette,  Morse  and 
Thurmond  instead  took  the  honorable  course 
of  action  and  joined  other  parties  which 
stood  for  policies  that  were  more  nearly  their 
own  and  In  which  they  could  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution. 

By  accepting  these  general  principles,  your 
Committee  believes  the  Democratic  Confer- 
ence would  demonstrate  that  It  was  res|x>n- 
sive  to  the  significant  changes  which  have 
taken  place  In  American  society  since  1945. 
For  despite  problems  which  all  recognize, 
our  nation  in  many  respects  has  grown  closer 
together  In  the  post  war  period  as  Industrial- 
ization and  modern  communications  have 
blurred  regional  differences.  In  the  peat  these 
differences  could  not  justify,  but  perhaps 
might  explain,  a  reluctance  to  strive  for  the 
establishment  of  certain  minimum  stand- 
ards of  membership  in  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference This  Is  no  longer  the  case.  The  na- 
tion no  longer  understands  the  total  absence 
of  such  standards. 

Your  Committee  wishes  to  point  out  that 
the  resolution  It  Is  submitting  recognizes  the 
Independent  cliaracter  of  any  Senate  body  in 
relationship  to  organizations  outside  the 
Senate.  Thus,  the  resolution  makes  clear 
that  the  Conference  Itself,  not  somebody 
alien  to  the  Senate,  establishes  the  standards 
for  membership. 

At  the  same  time  It  also  takes  into  account 
the  permaneat  ties  which  have  existed  and 
ought  to  exist  between  the  Conference  and 
organs  of  the  National  Democratic  Party. 
Thus,  the  resolution  further  stipulates  that 


failure  of  a  local  or  state  party  offering  en- 
dorsement of  Senatorial  candidates  to  receive 
official  recognition  from  the  most  recent 
Democratic  National  Convention  shall  be 
among  the  factors  which  the  Conference  shall 
take  Into  consideration  as  evidence  of  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  enunciated.  Final  judg- 
ment resides  with  the  Democratic  Conference. 
A  text  of  the  proposed  resolution  follows: 

1.  It  Is  expected  that  after  January  1972 
members  of  the  Democratic  Conference  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  seniority  from  Con- 
ference membership  shall: 

(a)  refuse  the  endorsement  of  any  local  or 
state  party  which  practices  In  any  form 
racial,  religious  or  sexual  discrimination  or 
exclusion  at  any  level; 

(b)  campaign  for  their  re-election  as  a 
candidate  of  the  official  Democratic  Party 
In  their  states: 

(c)  not  assist  through  statements  of  sup- 
port or  campaigning  the  electoral  effort  of 
the  Presidential  or  Vice  Presidential  nomi- 
nee of  another  party. 

2.  Among  the  factors  which  the  Confer- 
ence shall  take  Into  consideration  as  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  the  principles  set  forth 
In  (a)  or  (b)  will  be  the  failure  of  the  lo- 
cal or  state  party  offering  endorsement  of 
a  Senatorial  candidate  to  receive  official  rec- 

tognltlon  from  the  most  recent  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Senate  Reform  are  Senator  Harris,  Chair- 
man. Senator  Humphrey  and  Senator  Tal- 
madge.  Senators  Harris  and  Humphrey  sup- 
port this  report  and  the  accompanying  res- 
olution. 

HARRIS-HUMPHRET       RESOLtTTlON       OOVERNINO 
CONDmONS    FOR    THE    ENJOYMENT    Or    THE 

Beneftts  or  Membership  in  the  Senate 
Democratic  Conference 

qt7estionb  and  answers 

1.  Has  either  the  Senate  Democratic  Con- 
ference or  the  Republican  Conference  in  the 
part  attempted  to  establish  standards  con- 
cerning either  admission  to  the  Conference 
or  enjoyment  of  Its  benefits? 

Precedents  in  the  Senate  are  mixed.  In  the 
1936  campaign  Senator  Rush  D.  Holt,  Dem- 
ocrat of  West  Virginia,  apparently  held 
conferences  with  the  Republican  nominee, 
Governor  Landon,  and  openly  fought  the  re- 
election of  his  Democratic  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  Senator  Neely.  Senator  Holt, 
in  his  wrecking  effort,  operated  through  the 
new  Union  Party  of  Father  Coughlin,  Dr, 
Townsend  and  William  Lemke.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Patronage  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Carl  Hayden,  thereupon  in- 
formed Senator  Holt  that  he  would  be  de- 
prived of  patronage  positions  assigned  to  him 
as  a  Democrat.  The  Democratic  Conference 
subsequently  upheld  Senator  Hayden's  de- 
cision. 

In  the  1924  Presidential  campaign  several 
Progressive  members  of  Congress  supported 
the  Presidential  bid  of  Senator  La  Pollette. 
The  Republican  Conference  subsequently 
placed  Senators  La  Pollette,  Ladd,  Brockhart, 
and  Prazier  at  the  bottom  of  their  commit- 
tees In  terms  of  seniority. 

By  contrast,  those  Democratic  Senators  In 
the  Presidential  election  of  1928  who  sup- 
ported President-elect  Hoover  and  opposed 
the  Democratic  nominee  did  not  suffer  loss 
of  committee  rank.  In  that  same  campaign, 
three  Republican  Senators  (Norris  of  Ne- 
braska, Blaine  and  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin, 
"young  Bob")  openly  bolted  Herbert  Hoover 
and  took  ths  stump  for  Al  Smith.  They  also 
did  not  suffer  loes  of  committee  rank.  In  1962 
Senator  Morse  openly  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  but  he  resigned  from  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  become  an  Independent, 
later  a  Democrat.  Those  Senators  supporting 
the  3rd  Party  Presidential  bid  of  then  Gov- 
ernor H.  Strom  Thurmond  In  1948  did  not 
suffer  loes  In  committee  rank. 

Precedents  In  the  House  of  Representatives 


are  similarly  mixed,  but  precedents  In  both 
houses  suggest  no  one  Is  entitled  by  some 
automatic  right  to  hold  his  committee  rank 
If  he  has  opposed  his  party  In  the  preceding 
national  election. 

2.  Since  precedents  are  mixed,  what  justi- 
fies the  establishment  of  new  principles  now? 

The  Democratic  Conference  must  demon- 
strate that  It  Is  responsive  to  the  major 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Amer- 
ican society  since  1945.  The  most  signifi- 
cant political  event  In  the  U.S.  since  that 
date  Is  the  civil  rights  movement.  It  Is 
time,  after  so  much  has  happened,  that  the 
Senate  Democratic  Conference  take  a  clear 
stand  against  discrimination. 

Moreover,  despite  problems  which  all  recog- 
nize, our  nation  In  many  respects  has  grown 
closer  together  in  the  post-war  period  as  In- 
dustrialization and  modern  communications 
have  blurred  regional  differences.  Today,  be- 
cause of  the  mass  media,  there  is  a  national 
Democratic  Party  In  the  sense  that  never 
was  true  In  the  past.  It  Is  vital  for  the  Party's 
survival  that  the  voters  see  that  being  a 
Democrat  has  meaning  and  that  all  Demo- 
cratic Senators  embrace  certain  fundamen- 
tal principles. 

3.  The  resolution  states  that  members  of 
the  Conference  enjoying  the  benefits  of  sen- 
iority from  Conference  membership  shall  run 
for  their  re-election  as  a  candidate  of  the 
official  Democratic  Party  In  their  state.  If 
this  principle  Is  adopted,  will  a  precedent  be 
set  which  will  require  denial  of  seniority  to 
Democratic  Senators  If  they  do  not  receive 
the  nomination  of  their  state  Democratic 
Party  and  then  run  and  win  on  the  ticket  of 
a  third  party? 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  a  clear 
set  of  precedents  relevant  to  this  question. 
Since  1930  there  have  been  eight  instances 
In  which  members  were  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  third  party  tickets  for 
more  than  one  term.  None  of  these  members 
received  the  normal  benefits  of  seniority.  In 
every  instance,  freshmen  members  were 
placed  ahead  of  veteran  third  party  mem- 
bers. 

There  are  no  clear  precedents  on  the  Sen- 
ate side.  We  have  already  cited  the  case  of 
the  Progressive  Senators  who  after  the  cam- 
paign of  1924  lost  their  seniority.  But  there 
are  conflicting  precedents  which  we  have  also 
cited.  In  any  event,  all  these  precedents  are 
not  directly  relevant  to  the  question  of  what 
the  Conference  ought  to  do  If  a  Democratic 
Senator  falls  to  receive  the  nomination  of 
his  state  Democratic  Party  and  then  runs 
and  wins  on  a  third  party  ticket. 

In  such  a  situation,  there  would  undoubt- 
edly be  many  factors  which  the  Conference 
would  want  to  take  Into  account.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  the  proposed  resolution  does 
not  make  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
ference automatic.  Rather  the  Conference 
would  be  required  to  make  a  decision  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  available  to  It. 

4.  What  obligations  would  this  resolution 
place  on  members  of  the  Democratic  Confer- 
ence If  the  Democratic  nominee  were  some- 
one whom  In  good  conscience  they  could  not 
support? 

The  resolution  does  not  require  Confer- 
ence members  to  support  the  Democratic 
nominee.  It  does  establish  the  principle  that 
members  should  not  Issue  statements  of 
support  or  campaign  for  the  nominee  of  an- 
other party. 

5.  What  sanctions  would  the  Conference 
take  against  members  who  violated  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  Resolution? 

Conference  membership  confers  the  follow- 
ing benefits  of  seniority:  s)  assignment  to 
committees;  b)  committee  rank  Including 
chairmanship;  c)  various  privileges  of  lon- 
gevity, e.g.,  office  space,  senate  patronage. 

Only  the  Conference,  acting  In  an  individ- 
ual case,  could  determine  (1)  which  of  these 
rights  were  In  question  and  (11)  how  long  a 
member  was  in  jeopardy  of  losing  them. 

8.  What  steps  ought  the  Oonferenoa  to 
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take  to  prove  or  disprove  the  violation  of 
principles  enumerated  In  the  resolution? 

It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Conference 
to  determine  these  steps  on  an  Individual 
case  basis.  Evidence  which  might  be  relevant 
could  Include  whatever  the  Conference  wishes 
to  consider,  e.g.,  court  decisions,  findings  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  actions  of 
national,  state  or  local  organs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

7.  If  a  state  party  were  to  fall  to  receive 
recognition  from  the  1972  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  would  Senators  from  those 
states  who  campaign  for  re-election  In  1974 
be  punished  by  the  Conference  regardless  of 
any  party  reforms  made  In  the  Interim? 

It  Is  because  of  special  cases  like  this  one 
that  the  resolution  states  that  the  actions  of 
the  National  Convention  shell  be  among  the 
factors  which  the  Conference  shall  consider  as 
evidence.  Clearly  in  reaching  a  decision  which 
only  It  could  take,  the  Conference  wovUd  want 
to  consider  all  evidence  available  to  It. 

8.  If  a  member  were  In  violation  of  the 
resolution's  principles,  what  procedure 
would  the  Conference  follow  In  order  to  bring 
the  Issue  of  his  membership  to  a  vote? 

In  a  statement  before  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference on  February  10,  1971,  the  Majority 
Leader  stated: 

"The  Leadership  reminded  the  members  of 
Its  standing  practice  that  there  be  a  call  of 
the  Caucus  upon  the  petition  of  any  one 
Senator  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  spe- 
cific matter  for  discussion." 

The  Leader  also  stated : 

"Commencing  with  the  91st  Congress,  Com- 
mittee ratios  and  assignments  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Steering  Committee  were 
made  subject  to  ratification  by  the  full 
Caucus.  That  procedure  was  then  established 
as  the  practice  and  rule  for  our  Caucus;  It 
was  adhered  to  this  year  and,  unless  spe- 
cifically ordered  otherwise,  will  be  followed 
as  the  rule  at  future  organization  Caucuses. 
In  addition  this  year — beginning  with  the 
92nd  Congress — a  separate  ratification  pro- 
cedure was  established  for  the  appointment 
of  Chairmen." 

These  statements  and  past  practice  estab- 
lish a  clear  procedure  for  Implementing  the 
principles  of  the  proposed  resolution. 

9.  Inasmuch  as  the  organs  of  the  United 
States  Senate  are  Independent  bodies  and  the 
proposed  resolution  mentions  the  decisions  of 
the  National  Democratic  Convention,  does 
such  mention  undermine  the  traditional  In- 
dependence of  Senate  bodies? 

The  resolution  makes  It  clear  that  the 
Democratic  Conference  considers  the  decision 
of  the  Democratic  Conference  as  among  the 
factors  constituting  evidence  of  violation  of 
certain  principles  enumerated  In  the  resolu- 
tion. No  effort  Is  made  to  bind  the  hands  of 
the  Conference,  which  remains  the  sole  organ 
to  determine  whether  in  fact  a  violation  has 
taken  place. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Democratic  Conference 
Is  an  Independent  body.  But  that  Indepen- 
dence is  not  undermined  If  the  Conference 
decides  to  take  Into  account  decisions  by 
other  organs  of  the  Democratic  Party. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITIONS  ON 
VOTES 

Mr.  GAMBRELL,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  when  several  yea-and- 
nay  votes  were  taken  on  March  28  be- 
cause of  longstanding  prior  commitments 
In  Georgia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
manent Record  reflect  that  had  I  been 
present  on  March  28  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows : 

First.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  H.R. 
13955,  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Second.  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on 


Senator  Mansfield's  amendment — as  a 
substitute  for  committee  language — mak- 
ing funds  available  for  preparation  of 
plans  for  extending  west  central  front 
of  the  Capitol. 

Third.  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  S. 
1821,  to  provide  for  the  transportation 
of  Government  traffic  by  U.S.  civil  air 
carriers  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  permanoit  Record  will  so 
reflect. 


COMPENSATION  PAYMENTS  TO 
VETERANS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  satisfaction  the  introduction  of  S. 
3338,  a  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation payments  to  veterans  whose 
disabilities  are  related  to  their  military 
services.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and 
cosponsored  by  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am 
pleased,  at  this  time,  to  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor. 

It  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  program  to 
compensate  a  disabled  veteran  for  the 
losses  he  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  in- 
juries incurred  in  service  for  his  coun- 
try. It  is  impossible  to  put  a  price  on  the 
loss  of  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  even  one's  vision. 
The  best  method  that  we  have  been  able 
to  devise  is  a  program  of  compensation 
based  on  the  average  economic  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  injury  or  disease.  In 
other  words,  compensation  payments  are 
based  on  the  degree  of  disability  of  the 
veteran  rather  than  on  his  need. 

The  average  economic  loss  is,  at  best, 
an  inexact  way  of  compensating  the  dis- 
abled veteran.  For  example,  it  does  not 
recognize  the  veteran's  pain  and  suf- 
fering— the  endless  months  of  hospital- 
ization and  rehabilitation.  It  does  not 
take  into  account  dreams  which  have 
gone  unfulfilled  and  talents  which  have 
gone  undeveloped— the  gifted  photog- 
rapher who  has  lost  his  sight  and  the 
skilled  carpenter  who  has  lost  an  arm. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  so  far  been  un- 
able to  devise  a  better  standard.  There- 
fore, we  must  continue  to  base  our  com- 
pensation rates  on  the  average  econom- 
ic loss. 

However,  we  can — and  we  must — ad- 
just the  rates  of  compensation  periodi- 
cally to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  living 
By  the  end  of  1972,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  will  have  risen  9  percent  since 
the  rates  were  last  adjusted.  During  this 
same  period  of  time,  social  security 
benefits  have  increased  10  percent, 
wages  of  Federal  employees  have  in- 
creased almost  12  percent,  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  take-home  pay  of  workers  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  have  in- 
creased 11.8  percent.  S.  3338  proposes  an 
equitable  10-percent  Increase  in  com- 
pensation benefits.  A  disabled  veteran 
with  a  50-percent  disability  would  re- 
ceive an  additional  $16  a  month.  A  vet- 
eran who  has  100-percent — or  total — dis- 
ability would  receive  an  additional  $45  a 
month. 

The  need  for  such  an  adjustment  is 
substantiated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
median  Income  of  a  male  veteran  in  the 
civilian  population  in  1970— $8,660— to 
the  compensation  paid  to  a  totally  dis- 
abled veteran — $5,400. 


I  am^  pleased  that  Senator  Talmadge, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pensions,  has  declared  the 
disability  compensation  program  to  be 
the  top-priority  item  this  year.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  act  favorably 
on  this  measure  this  session. 


F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  challenging  jobs  in  the  world  today 
must  be  those  held  by  the  Secretary 
General  and  his  top  assistants.  For  the 
U.N.  is  going  through  a  period  of  acute 
crisis.  There  probably  has  never  been  a 
penod  in  our  postwar  history  when  the 
U2i.  was  needed  more.  Yet  there  also 
nave  been  few  periods  since  1945  when 
the  member  nations  have  been  more  re- 
miss in  their  U.N.  obligations,  financial 
and  political. 

To  bring  the  U.N.  through  this  period 
of  turmoU,  we  will  need  officials  who  are 
both  creative  and  dedicated.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  Mr.  President,  that  I  was  pleased 
to  read  of  the  nomination  of  Congress- 
man F.  Bradford  Morse  as  the  new  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  Congress  Mr.  Morse  has  consistent- 
ly proven  himself  as  a  representative  of 
the  national  interest  instead  of  party  in- 
terest. In  the  early  l960's  he  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the  formation  of  the 
Wednesday  Group  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  began  meeting  once  a 
week  to  discuss  alternatives  to  the  con- 
servative programs  being  advocated  by 
the  congressional  leaders  of  the  day 
Other  members  of  the  group  were  John 
y.  Lindsay,  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  and 
Robert  T.  Stafford. 

Representative  Morse  also  spearhead- 
ed the  effort  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  bring  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  people  the  problems  of  the 
emerging  nations  in  Africa.  In  1967  he 
proposed  a  bombing  halt  a  full  vear  be- 
fore the  previous  administration'stopped 
bombing  North  Vietnam.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  Members  of  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  on  the  problems 
of  Latin  America.  And  he  was  chief  Re- 
publican sponsor  of  leglslaUon  to  repeal 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  joins  with  me  in  wishing  Repre- 
sentative Morse  success  in  his  new  posi- 
tion. He  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  one 
of  the  giants  of  American  diplomacy  and 
human  decency,  Ralph  Bunche.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  own  intelligence  and  sense  of 
fair  play,  he  will  need  the  f uU  support  of 
the  American  Government  including  the 
Congress.  I  hope  he  wUl  get  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  New  York  Times"  profile  of 
Representative  Morse  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  19721 
New  Undxk  SicarxASY  at  the  U.N. — 
Fkank  BKADroKo  Moasx 
(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 
Washington.     March    28.— In    the    early 
nlneteen-slxtles,    seven    liberal    Republican 
Representatives,     calling     themselves     the 
Wednesday    Group,   began   meeting   once   a 
week  to  discuss  alternatives  to  the  conserva- 
tive programs  advocated  by  the  Republican 
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leaders  in  Congrees.  The  Wednesday  Oroup 
Is  still  a  thriving  organization,  but  only  one 
of  the  seven  original  membere — F.  Bradford 
Morse  of  Mafisachusetts — Is  still  in  the  House. 
John  V.  Lindsay  left  not  only  the  House  but 
also  the  Republican  party.  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas  of  Biaryland  and  Robert  T.  Stafford 
of  Vermont  have  moved  up  to  the  Senate, 
•nie  other  original  members  of  the  group  have 
left  politics. 

Now  Mr.  Morse  is  about  to  leave  Washing- 
ton. Yesterday,  Secretary  General  Waldheim 
announced  at  the  UN  that  Mr.  Morse  would 
become  the  Under  Secretary  General  for  Po- 
litical and  General  Assembly  Affairs,  a  posi- 
tion held  by  the  late  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bimche. 

Mr.  Morse,  whose  primary  interest  in  Con- 
gress has  been  in  foreign  affairs  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  colleagues,  was  becoming  bored 
after  11  years  In  the  House,  asked  for  the 
Job  and  was  proposed  for  it  by  President 
Nixon.  He  wlU  be  the  highest  ranking  Amer- 
ican in  the  Secretariat. 

"  'Bored,'  that  may  not  be  the  right  word." 
Mr.  Morse  said  in  his  office  this  afternoon. 
"Let's  Just  say  that  I've  accomplished  a  lot  in 
11  years  here,  and  I  see  even  greater  c^por- 
tunitles  in  the  U.N." 

Prank  Bradford  Morse  was  born  on  Aug.  7, 
1921,  to  a  working-class  family  In  Lowell, 
Mass.  When  he  is  asked  whether  he  Is  "really 
a  Bradford,"  referring  to  the  family  of  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  who  came  over  on  the  May- 
flower and  became  the  first  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Morse  replies: 

"Nah.  In  Lowell,  there  was  an  apartment 
bouse  called  the  Bradford  House,  and  my 
mother  liked  the  name." 

Actually,  he  says,  he  has  no  Idea  why  his 
parents  chose  the  name,  but  he  was  always 
"Brad"  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father. 
Frank. 

His  father  died  when  Brad  was  9  years  old, 
and  i»e  was  reared  by  his  mother,  who  he 
now  says,  was  "completely  apolitical — I  dont 
even  know  what  party  she  belonged  to." 

Despite  this,  Mr.  Morse  says,  he  decided 
as  a  child  that  he  would  go  into  politics. 
He  registered  as  a  Republican  In  the  early 
nineteen  forties,  he  says  "because  the  Demo- 
crats were  too  much  identified  with  the 
South." 

GI  IN  WORLD  WAB  TX. 

After  serving  in  the  infantry  in  World  War 
n,  Mr.  Morse  was  graduated  from  Boston 
University  In  1948,  got  his  law  degree  there 
In  1949  and  taught  at  the  law  school  until 
1953. 

He  came  to  Washington  then  as  a  counsel 
on  a  Senate  committee  and  moved,  after  a 
year,  to  become  chief  assistant  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Republican  Senator,  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall. 

Mr.  Morse's  predecessor  In  that  Job  was 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  now  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  His  successor 
was  Charles  W.  Colson,  now  a  top  White 
House  aide. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Morse  entered  politics  for  him- 
self and,  at  the  age  of  39,  was  elected  to 
Congress.  His  constituency  Is  largely  Demo- 
cratic and  Roman  Catholic,  but  Mr.  Morse, 
a  Protestant,  has  been  elected  ever  since  by 
large  majorities. 

In  1968,  for  example,  Mr.  Morse  received 
60  per  cent  of  the  vote  In  his  district,  against 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  33  per  cent. 

Part  of  his  popularity  can  be  attributed  to 
his  good  nature.  He  has  a  glad  hand  and  a 
smile  for  everyone,  and  one  of  his  colleagues 
In  the  House  says:  "Brad  shakes  hands  with 
hydrants  and  tips  his  hat  to  telephone  poles." 

Mr.  Morse  la  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  was  an  early  dove  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  In  1967,  he  proposed  a 
bombing  halt  a  full  year  before  the  Johnson 
Administration  stopped  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam. He  was  also  the  chief  Republican  spon- 
sor of  the  legislation  repealing  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  Morse  is  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the    Inter-American    Affairs    Subcommittee 


and.  In  recent  years,  has  devoted  much  of 
bis  energy  to  Latin-American  problems. 


"SPECIALISTS  ON  AGING"— 
FORGOTTEN  MEN  OF  HUD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  already  gone  on  record  in 
support  of  establishing  an  Assistant 
Secretaryship  for  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

That  stand  was  taken  in  the  March  3 
vote  on  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  thus  fulfilling  a  long- 
standing objective  I  have  advanced  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 

Now  the  issue  is  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  meeting  in  executive  session 
to  consider — among  many  other  items — 
similar  proposals  to  raise  the  level  and 
quality  of  attention  within  HUD  to  shel- 
ter needs  for  older  Americans. 

The  administration  has  staunchly  and 
stubbornly  resisted  my  proposal  for  an 
Assistant  Secretary,  largely  on  the 
grounds  that  HUD  needs  administrative 
flexibility. 

In  addition,  the  administration  seems 
to  tsike  the  view  that  the  elderly  are 
already  getting  their  share  of  attention 
at  HUD. 

My  punxee  today  is  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  evidence  clearly  indicat- 
ing that  housing  for  older  Americans  is 
apparently  at  a  very  low  level  within 
HUD  today. 

My  findings  also  should  be  of  interest 
to  participants  at  the  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  who  em- 
phatically supported  a  recommendation 
calling  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  within 
HUD  and  also  for  a  return  to  the  202 
direct  loan  housing  program. 

Their  support  of  202  is  based  largely 
upon  the  fact  that  this  program  was 
designed  solely  for  the  elderly.  In  addi- 
tion, It  gave  nonprofit  sponsors  consid- 
erable leeway  to  conduct  experiments 
in  llvability  and  design.  HUD  has  in- 
sisted, however,  that  202  is  dead,  and 
contrary  to  what  I  have  consistently 
argued  is  the  intent  of  Congress.  In 
place  of  202,  HUD  has  insisted  on  con- 
version to  the  costly,  inappropriate,  and 
frustrating  236  interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

As  it  promoted  236,  HUD  insisted  that 
older  Americans  would  not  be  forgotten. 
The  Committee  on  Aging  was  assured, 
for  example,  that  the  hardworking  and 
very  efifective  staff  persons  who  manned 
the  202  program  would  continue  to  serve 
church  organizations,  unions,  and  other 
potential  nonprofit  sponsors  of  housing 
for  Americans  in  the  later  years  of  their 
lives. 

I  decided  to  take  HUD  at  its  word  on 
this  issue,  and  I  asked  Committee  on 
Aging  staff  to  make  informal  inquiries 
on  what  has  happened  to  the  202  staff. 
On  the  basis  of  telephone  conversations 
with  four  of  these  specialists,  I  must  re- 
port that  they  apparently  spend  precious 
little  time  on  matters  that  absorbed 
them  so  completely  when  they  worked 
for  202. 

When  the  section  202  housing  for  the 


elderly  program  was  fimctionlng  at  full 
capacity,  each  regional  office  of  the  De- 
partment had  a  man  in  charge  of  the  202 
program.  These  men  are  still  operating 
at  the  regional  level  but  their  staffs  and 
authority  have  been  stripped  away. 

May  I  point  out  that  all  of  these  men 
have  developed  years  of  experience  and 
understandiiig  into  the  real  needs  of 
the  elderly — a  problem  that  demands 
special  attention.  They  were  adminis- 
trators of  regional  section  202  programs 
that  produced  thousands  of  housing 
units  throughout  their  region.  Not  one 
of  these  projects  has  ever  failed. 

A  relatively  small  staff — never  more 
than  five  or  six  people — spent  100  per- 
cent of  their  time  developing  housing  for 
the  elderly.  The  programs  were  not  ex- 
tensive, but  they  were  responsive  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  empha- 
sized quality  and  social  services.  The 
motivation  was  the  tenant — the  older 
American — not  bricks  and  mortar.  What 
is  essential  to  point  out  here  is  the  exist- 
ence of  badly  needed  specialization.  Very 
careful  note  was  taken  of  site  location, 
architectural  barriers,  construction  safe- 
guards, and  social  services.  Intelligent 
consideration  of  these  important  aspects 
of  housing  are  unavoidable  in  any  work- 
able program  to  house  older  Americans. 

Let  me  emphasize,  all  the  202  projects 
and  the  202/236  pipeline  projects  have 
been  taken  away  from  the  202  specialists 
at  the  regional  level  and  have  been 
transferred  out  of  their  offices  of  the 
various  area  offices.  Left  with  no  pro- 
gram to  administer,  these  regional 
specialists  also  lost  their  staffs.  Their  ex- 
perience is  going  virtually  untapped.  Any 
nonprofit  sponsor  who  now  wants  to 
begin  a  project  must  go  to  the  area  office 
where,  unfortunately,  there  is  absolutely 
no  one  with  the  equivalent  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  special  housing  needs  of 
the  elderly;  and,  more  Important,  no  one 
in  the  area  office  specializes  in  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

The  former  administrators  of  the  202 
program  still  maintain  titles  such  as 
"Elderly  Housing  Specialist"  or  "Special- 
ist on  Housing  for  the  Elderly,"  but  far 
too  often  it  remains  just  a  title.  It  is 
simply  form  without  substance.  They  no 
longer  have  staff,  authority,  or  adminis- 
trative power.  In  several  cases,  they  do 
not  spend  all  their  time  on  elderly  hous- 
ing. They  work  also  in  areas  of  reha- 
bilitation and  college  housing.  Their 
function  has  become  purely  advisory. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
HUD  should  have  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Housing  for  the  Elderly.  Without  a 
spokesman,  without  a  top-level  official 
with  direct  access  to  the  Secretary,  with- 
out a  specific  and  visible  leader  and  line 
of  command,  we  will  continue  to  witness 
what  I  have  described  today — the  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  any  form  of  recog- 
nition of  elderly  housing  as  an  area  of 
growing  concern  that  demands  special 
attention  unique  to  the  elderly. 
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GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION     . 

Mr.  GAMBREUj.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  constituents  in  Georgia  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  to  me  concerning 
the  future  of  gun  control  legislation  in 


Congress.  I  have  been  pleased  to  give 
them,  individually,  my  personal  views 
on  this  subject,  and  I  would  like  to  state 
my  position  for  the  Record  at  this  time. 

As  a  gun  owner  myself,  I  will  cer- 
tainly oppose  any  legislation  which 
threatens  the  constitutional  right  of 
American  citizens  to  bear  arms.  The  con- 
stitutional right  referred  to  is  a  guar- 
antee that  citizens  will  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  Government  or  by  lawless 
elements  in  society.  In  addition,  giins 
have  a  valid  use  in  sporting  activities, 
which  I  enjoy  myself,  although  not  a£ 
frequently  as  I  would  like. 

There  Is  a  need  for  strict  regidation 
of  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  ownership 
of  the  so-called  Saturday  night  special 
type  of  pistol.  Such  weapons  are  capable 
of  easy  concealment,  are  cheap,  and  are 
very  easy  to  use  carelessly.  Such  guns 
are  the  ones  used  to  commit  robberies, 
shoot  policemen,  and  victimize  law- 
abiding  citizens.  They  have  no  value  in 
sportsmanship  or  recreation,  and  are  not 
necessary  for  self-defense.  Therefore,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  support  appropriate 
regulation  of  the  "Saturday  night  spe- 
cial." 

I  am  opposed  to  further  legislation 
which  would  require  registration  or  im- 
pose other  restrictions  on  the  use  and 
ownership  of  shotguns,  rifles,  and  con- 
ventional pistols. 


CARGO  THEFT,  PILFERING,  AND 
HIJACKING 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  several  years  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bqle)  ,  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
Congress  particularly  and  the  country 
generally  to  another  facet  of  the  crime- 
plagued  society  in  which  we  live  and 
work  these  days;  namely,  the  theft,  pil- 
ferage, and  hijacking  of  an  estimated 
%\Vz  billion  of  truck,  air,  rail  and  ship 
cargo  aimually. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  Senator  Bible  has 
conducted  committee  hearings  looking 
into  this  problem  and  its  dollar  impact 
on  small  business  carriers  and  shippers, 
not  to  mention  the  consumer  generally. 
This  effort  was  chronicled  in  a  special 
security  issue  of  the  prestigious  national, 
weekly  newsmagazine  of  transportation 
management,  "Traffic  World,"  on  March 
20,  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Senator  Bible, 
entitled  "A  1972  Look  at  Cargo  Secu- 
rity— Everyone's  Business,"  and  an  edi- 
torial by  Editor  Joseph  C.  Scheleen,  en- 
titled "Toward  Better  Handling  of 
Freight — and  Clsdms,"  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  1972  Look  at  Cabgo  Sbcxtritt — Evxbtone's 
Bttsiness 
(By  Senator  Aiwu^  Biblx) 
(EDiToa's  NoTX. — Senator  Alan  Bible   (D- 
Nev.)  has  become  a  leading  crusader  in  Con- 
gress in  the  war  against  transportation  cargo 
theft  and  hijacking.  Since  becoming  Chair- 


man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  in  1969,  he  has  directed  a  far- 
ranging  investigation  of  the  prtrijlem,  origi- 
nally from  the  standimlnt  of  the  impact  of 
such  activity  on  smaller  firms,  but  inevitably 
broadening  to  include  other  segments  of  the 
economy.  The  results  of  the  Committee's  in- 
vestigations and  nvmierous  public  hearings 
have  provided  a  basis  for  several  important 
legislative  proposals  Introduced  by  Senator 
Bible  and  now  pending  before  the  Congress. 
A  member  of  the  Senate  since  1954,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  also  serves  on  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee,  the  Interior.  Trans^ 
portation.  Defense  and  Public  Works  Sub- 
committees of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Ootnmlttee  on 
Atomic  Energy.) 

Security  will  be  a  major  challenge  for  this 
country's  transport  system  for  the  19708  and 
possibly  beyond. 

lliat  chaUenge  will  be  sharpened  by  an 
estimated  record  tonnage  to  be  transported 
In  a  society  where  security  from  crime  and 
prevention  of  crime  are  becoming  the  goals 
of  a  carrier  Industry's  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
biggeet  multi-billion  dollar  racket  nationally 
today — ^the  theft,  pilferage  and  hijacking  of 
truck,  air,  rail  and  ship  cargo. 

For  the  transport  industry,  yours  is  the 
homefront  war  today  against  cargo  thieves — 
a  war  that  In  1971  probably  cost  more  in 
losses  than  the  $1.6  billion  estimate  for  1970. 
And  the  prestigious  New  York  State  Motor 
Truck  Association  at  a  Transportation  Crime 
Conference  In  January  asked  the  more  ex- 
pensive question :  Can  armed  hijack,  larceny, 
theft  and  pilferage  cost  the  transport  indus- 
try In  excess  of  $2.6  billlMi  in  1972? 

This  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  car- 
rier industry,  shippers,  the  consumer  public 
and  the  government  find  themselves  today. 
One  long-time  rule  of  thimab  seems  to  be 
(whether  we  like  it  or  not)  that  when  a 
problem  gets  big  enough  (and  crime  In  the 
tran^xwt  Industry  Is  big  enough),  then  the 
federal  government  gets  mto  It.  Both  the 
transport  Industry  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  trying  to  help  row  the  law  enforce- 
ment, security-prevention  boat  In  some  rough 
wuters  these  days  so  that  efficient  transport 
can  be  maintatlned  on  our  highways,  streets, 
airlanes,  waterways  and  railways. 

Even  though  the  thieves  have  a  good  head 
start,  we  believe  it  can  accurately  be  said 
that  progress  Is  being  made  to  deal  with  the 
enemy.  That  progress  Is  the  carrier  Industry 
generally  becoming  more  alert  to  a  problem 
that  has  some  carriers  almost  on  the  ropes, 
but  similarly  the  federal  government  Is  try- 
ing to  help  coofTdlnate  a  broadscale  cam- 
paign. But,  tb»e  Is  a  long  road  ahead  to  win 
the  fight. 

Three  years  ago  when  the  Senate  small 
business  committee  began  Investigatory  hear- 
ings into  this  general  problem,  there  was  very 
little  interest  on  the  part  of  most  carriers, 
the  government  or  almost  anyone  else  except 
■Oie  small  siilpper  suffering  skyrocketing 
losses  that  put  him  out  of  business  all  too 
often,  and  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions' trucking  Industry  committee  on  theft 
and  hijacking  which  was  urging  trucking 
managiement  in  1960  to  see  the  danger  sig- 
nals. As  carrier  indiistry  executives  have  told 
me,  their  watchword,  as  they  moved  record 
tonnages  to  the  Jingle  of  their  cash  registers, 
had  been:  "Move  the  goods  .  .  .  Let  the  In- 
surance oompcuUes  worry  about  the  Iceses." 

Today,  fortunately,  we  believe  that  gen- 
eral picture  is  beginning  to  change  along 
the  whole  carrier  industry  front  but  not 
necessarily  based  on  the  speed  of  the  car- 
riers involved.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, which  showed  no  aflSrmative  in- 
terest in  1969.  was  severely  criticized  In  1970 
for  its  "rhetoric,  vaclUatlon  and  negative  at- 
titude" by  the  Senate  appropriations  com- 
mittee oontr<Hllng  its  funding  and  by  the 
Senate  small  business  committee.  The  De- 


partment Is  now  marshaling  an  intensive 
effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the  cargo  crime 
problem  under  General  Benjamin  O.  Davis, 
Jr.  (US.  Air  Force,  retired).  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  for  Safety  and  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

To  his  great  credit.  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation John  A.  Volpe  last  June  called  a  foixr- 
day  cargo  crime  conference  in  Washington, 
marking  the  first  time  that  a  federal  agency  . 
or  industry  had  really  zeroed  in  on  a  broad 
effort  to  delineate  the  limits  of  the  prob- 
lem, to  determine  roles  and  responsibilities, 
and  to  take  an  affirmative  first  step  in  ex- 
ploring methods  to  deal  effectively  with  It. 

Secretary  Volpe  announced  to  the  con- 
ference: (1)  organization  of  a  Transporta- 
tion Security  Office  within  his  Department; 
and  (2)  organization  of  an  Intergovernmen- 
tal Task  Force  under  the  President's  direct 
authorization  to  seek  out  ways  and  means 
for  all  executive  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  assist  air,  truck,  maritime  and 
rail  carriers  to  curb  growing  cargo  thievery 
m  cooperation  with  state  and  local  author- 
ities. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  fashioned  a  12-polnt  federal  pro- 
gram including  physical  security  guideline 
measures  and  pilot  security  projects.  Sec- 
retary Volpe  has  requested  every  governor 
to  designate  a  member  of  his  personal  staff 
to  work  with  federal  and  local  organizations 
to  push  the  program  and  to  ascertain  If  state 
funding  for  such  purposes  can  be  secured 
through  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration fimdings  from  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard  G. 
Klelndienst  urged  all  VS.  attorneys  to  give 
psuticular  attention  to  cargo  crime  areas 
for  active  prosecution. 

Additionally,  the  Transportation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  directed  by  its  president, 
Harold  Hammond,  and  representing  most 
major  carriers  and  shippers,  announced  the 
formation  of  a  Transportation  Cargo  Se- 
curity CouncU  made  up  of  carrier,  labor,  in- 
surance, shipper  and  associated  private  m- 
dustry  organizations  and  manufacturers  to 
assist  in  the  federal-state  efforts.  All  50  state 
governors  were  asked  to  recognize  the  se- 
verity of  the  problem  and  to  seek  federal 
funding  for  cargo  security  programs  locally. 

The  American  Trucking  Associations' 
security  arm,  the  trucking  industry  commit- 
tee on  theft  and  hijacking  (TICOTH) ,  con- 
tinued to  step  up  its  activities  begun  back 
in  1969.  The  National  Truck  Theft  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  Jacksonville.  Fla..  to 
deal  with  truck  thefts  particularly. 

Meanwhile,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck>m- 
misslon,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  have  adopted 
or  are  carrying  out  uniform  cargo  loss  re- 
porting rule-making  proceedings,  the  two 
former  regulatory  bodies  with  more  afflrma- 
tlveness  than  the  latter's  snail-like  pace. 

To  capsule  the  problem  faced  by  industry 
and  government  efforts,  let  me  quote  a  state- 
ment I  made  before  last  svmimer's  national 
conference  on  the  cargo  security  crisis  In 
Washington,  D.C.: 

"After  two  years  of  listening  to  testimony 
from  government,  trans{>ortation  and  regula- 
tory agencies,  carriers,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. Insurers,  shippers  and  consumers, 
one  fact  comes  through  loud  and  clear — the 
cargo  carrier  crime  crisis  Is  growing  alarm- 
ingly day  by  day.  Our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, our  shipping  regulatory  bodies,  govern- 
ment and  the  carrier  industry  have  been  un- 
able to  mount  an  effective  response." 

Two  years  ago.  no  governmental,  private 
carrier  or  trade  organization  bad  any  kind 
of  a  realistic  handle  on  Just  how  big  the 
problem  really  was.  The  Senate  small  business 
committee,  aided  by  Insurance  underwriters, 
carriers.  Library  of  Congress  statisticians,  na- 
tional  news   media   and   others  sought   to 
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arrive  at  a  generalized  best  estimate  to  shake 
up  the  carrier  Industry  from  Its  head-ln-the- 
sand  stance,  to  shake  up  government  from 
Its  let-somebody-else- worry-about-lt  attitude 
and  to  bring  on  the  focus  of  public  Interest. 
The  committee  prodded  the  ICC  Into  adopt- 
ing uniform  loss  reporting  for  Class  I  truck 
and  sparked  current  rule-making  proceedings 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
Civil   Aeronautics   Board. 

Estimates  showed  losses  were  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1.5  billion  for  1970,  with  truck 
theft  and  hijacking  In  first  place  at  $900 
million,  airlines  at  $110  million,  maritime 
shipping  at  $210  million,  and  railroads  at 
$250  million.  There  seems  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  total  moved  downward  In 
1971  with  truck  hijacking  substantially  on 
the  increase  that  year  and  apparently  new 
record  highs  set  for  dollar  losses  per  major 
theft,  at  least  in  the  motor  freight  hijack 
category. 

These  figures  represent  only  the  value  of 
goods  stolen  or  pilfered.  But  what  is  the 
bigger  Impact  such  as  the  cost  to  business? 
And  what  about  the  consumer,  who  pays 
for  all  the  direct  and  Indirect  losses  by  crime- 
Inflated  prices? 

The  American  Trucking  Association  told 
our  committee  that  for  every  $1  of  direct  loss, 
it  costs  motor  freight  carriers  from  $2  to  $5 
of  Indirect  costs  in  processing  claims,  paper- 
work and  manpower.  Shippers  say  their  in- 
direct losses  are  even  greater  or  $5  to  $7  for 
not  having  goods  for  sale,  loss  of  profit  dol- 
lars, disruption  of  manufacturers'  production 
lines  and  the  tie-up  of  monies  due  them  and 
delayed  In  the  claims  reimbursement  pipe- 
line. 

Therefore,  if  we  add  the  direct  dollar  theft 
loss  plus  the  carriers'  and  shippers'  Indirect 
costs,  we  may  be  talking  of  costs  to  the  na- 
tional economy  approaching  $8  to  $10  billion 
annually.  Again,  it  Is  the  consumer  who  pays 
the  crime-tagged  price  as  that  Inflation  spiral 
goes  round  and  round. 

As  another  example,  a  major  recreational 
vehicle  manufacturer  had  a  truckload  of 
wheels  hijacked,  possibly  mistaken  for  a 
high-value  cargo  load.  Because  the  wheel 
manufacturer  could  not  resupply  Immedi- 
ately, the  vehicle  manufacturer  was  forced 
to  close  down  its  production  line,  thereby  los- 
ing its  customer  orders.  Its  building  overhead 
expenses  continued  as  did  mortgage  pay- 
ments, equipment  amortization,  executive 
payroll  and  warehousing  costs  for  the  un- 
finished vehicles.  Regular  employes  were  fur- 
loughed  and  were  substantially  without  pay. 
Other  parts  suppliers  had  to  be  paid.  The 
company's  direct  loss  for  the  hijacked  wheels 
was  only  $30,000  but  other  costs  went  into 
the  millions  of  dollars,  indirect  though  they 
were  but  just  as  expensive  as  the  direct  va- 
riety. 

Today,  In  this  turbulent  world  of  swift 
change,  we  try  to  live  with  extremes.  But 
today  the  transportation  Industry  has  been 
victimized  by  losses  never  thought  possible 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

And  how  do  these  thefts  Impact  on  the 
four  transport  modes?  According  to  the 
American  Trucking  Associations'  TICOTH 
committee,  the  cost  to  the  motor  freight 
Industry  was  In  excess  of  $1  billion  in  1970. 
Sometimes  the  truck  hijack  bowling  alley — 
the  New  York  City-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area — is  said  to  stretch  from  Boston  straight 
down  the  east  coast  corridor  to  Miami.  Some 
believe  It  is  spreading  to  the  midwest  and 
the  Pacific  coast  as  terminal  and  driver  secu- 
rity improvements  force  some  ordinary 
thieves  into  hijacking. 

Tea,  hijackings  may  get  the  headlines,  but 
the  bulk  of  truck  cargo  loss,  around  80  per 
cent,  la  the  pilferage  and  theft  of  one  to 
several  cartons  each  time  and  repeated  thou- 
sands of  times  every  year  according  to  the 
American  Trucking  Associations. 
Even  though  60,000  trucka  move  In  and 


out  of  New  York  City  dally  via  six  Interstate 
crossings  and  $17.3  million  worth  of  goods 
was  stolen  in  318  hijackings  there  in  1970, 
the  hijack  rate  Increased  beyond  the  350 
mark  In  1971.  However,  greater  truck  losses 
dollarwlse  occurred  elsewhere  from  a  high 
of  2.13  per  cent  of  revenue  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  a  low  of  1.61  per  cent  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states. 

While  figures  like  these  show  the  problem 
Is  a  growing  one,  we  are  beginning  to  see 
more  actlvltv  by  Insurance  companies  to  force 
carriers  to  cut  losses  where  possible.  After 
all.  Insurance  companies  can't  stay  in  busi- 
ness either  if  their  losses  become  excessive 
or  If  customers  are  no  longer  Insurable  risks. 
In  1969,  one  major  insurance  company's  loss 
ratio  on  cargo  skyrocketed  to  an  unprofitable 
151  per  cent.  By  1971,  that  company  cut  Its 
loss  ratio  to  69  per  cent  by  forcing  trucking 
Industry  management  to  institute  security 
and  prevention  programs. 

More  than  one  insurance  company  execu- 
tive has  said  that  some  trucking  firms  Jxist 
cannot  see  any  profit  in  preventive,  security- 
type  programs  until  the  noose  becomes  so 
tight  about  their  necks  they  don't  know 
which  way  to  Jump.  But  In  fairness  to  the 
trucking  industry,  can  it  carry  on  business 
as  usual  if  the  crime  problem  has  become  so 
rampant  that  only  escort  vehicles  or  western- 
style  armed  guards  "riding  shotgun"  can 
help?  Obviously,  these  expensive  alternatives 
would  increase  shipping  costs  tremendously 
and  would  be  generally  impractical  for  other 
reasons.  Can  the  motor  freight  Industry  oper- 
ate In  a  crlme-pocked  society  where  It  is  a 
favorite  and  vulnerable  target  .  .  .  one  where 
truckload  thefts  are  valued  at  about  $35,000 
each  compared  to  bank  robberies  which  aver- 
age about  $4,500  each? 

As  a  result  of  our  Committee's  hearings 
about  cargo  theft  and  loss,  our  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  claims  practices  dealing 
with  loss  and  damage  In  commercial  trans- 
port. Several  weeks  ago  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  announced  it  was  moving 
to  attack  "mounting  problems"  of  shippers  in 
collecting  loss  and  damage  claims  from  rail- 
roads, truckers  and  other  carriers.  The  ICC 
declared  that  the  motor  carrier  rules  for  set- 
tlement of  loss  and  damage  claims  restrict 
the  liability  of  carriers  and  are  unlawful,  and 
at  the  same  time  announced  a  new  set  of 
rules  carriers  must  begin  using,  including 
beginning  April  21 : 

(1)  Acknowledgment  by  carriers  of  the 
receipt  of  each  loss  and  damage  claim; 

(2)  Investigation  by  the  carrier  of  each 
claim  promptly; 

(3)  Disposillon  by  the  carrier  of  the  claim 
within  a  specified  period,  or  the  carrier  to  be 
required  to  inform  the  claimant  of  the  claim 
and  explain  why  a  settlement  has  been  de- 
layed. 

This  announcement  came  as  a  result  of  an 
order  In  the  proceedings  in  Ex  Parte  263, 
dealing  with  Rules,  Regulations  and  Prac- 
tices of  Regulated  Carrier  with  Respect  to  the 
Processing  of  Loss  and  Damage  Claims. 

It  appears  that  the  primary  Judgment 
made  by  the  Commission  In  its  report  In 
Loss  and  Damage  Claims,  340  I.C.C.  516,  Is 
that  there  now  prevails  throughout  the 
country  a  tremendotis  need  and  a  growing 
public  sentiment  for  a  new  approach  to  be 
taken  In  attempting  to  resolve  what  ICC 
called  "a  mounting  national  crisis  In  cargo 
loss  and  damage  claims."  The  ICC  said  that 
the  significance  of  the  problem  Is  pointed  up 
by  Industry  figures  which  show  that  more 
than  $300  million  In  cargo  is  lost  or  damaged 
each  year,  with  the  railroads  and  motor  car- 
riers, respectively,  handling  2.6  million  and  1 
million  claims  annually.  This  waste  of  oui 
nation's  resources,  the  Commission  con- 
eluded,  no  longer  could  be  tolerated. 

The  ICC  announced  adoption  of  a  dual  pro- 
gram designed  to  utilize  its  existing  statutory 
authority  to  the  fulleat  extent  possible.  It 


candidly  admits,  however,  that  the  limited 
response  it  is  now  able  to  make  to  this  prob- 
lem may  fall  short  of  the  mark  needed  to 
achieve  appreciable  Improvements  that  It  has 
found  to  be  necessary  In  the  public  Interest. 
First  of  all,  the  Commission  has  promul- 
gated sweeping  regulations  to  become  ef- 
fective AprU  21,  1972.  These  regulations  re- 
quire all  siirface  transportation  companies 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  each  loss  and  dam- 
age claim,  to  Investigate  claims  promptly, 
and  to  dispose  of  claims  within  a  specified 
time  or  inform  the  claimant  the  status  of  his 
claim  and  the  reason  for  the  delay.  The 
Commission  also  made  a  commitment  In  Us 
report  to  Institute  In  the  near  future  another 
rulemaking  proceeding  in  which  It  will  de- 
termine whether  there  Is  also  a  present  public 
need  for  It  further  to  define  the  term  "reason- 
able dispatch"  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  the 
transportation  of  perishable  commodities. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  dual  program 
outlined  In  Its  report,  the  Conunlsslon  seeks 
to  bring  the  cargo  claims  situation  under 
control  by  recommending  that  the  Congress 
grant  it  the  authority  (a)  to  adjudicate 
cargo  loss  and  damage  claims  In  the  first  In- 
stance, subject,  of  coxirse,  to  Judicial  review, 
and  (b)  to  issue  regulations  setting  cargo  In- 
surance standards  for  railroads,  express  com- 
panies, and  water  carriers. 

And  what  about  the  fast-moving  world  of 
air  freight?  It  Is  setting  new  tonnage  records 
with  gains  of  at  least  20  per  cent  per  year. 
In  1958  domestic  air  cargo  carriers  flew  726 
million  ton  mUes.  That  tripled  In  10  years  to 
more  than  2  billion  ton  miles.  It  should 
quadruple  during  the  1970s,  far  outdistanc- 
ing passenger  traffic  increases. 

Larger  aircraft  are  on  their  way  which  will 
carry  more  passengers  and  more  freight,  a 
far  cry  from  the  country's  first  scheduled 
cargo-passenger  filght  in  Florida  In  1914  by 
the  St.  Petersburg-to-Tampa  Alrboat  Line. 
Its  motto.  Ironically  enough,  was  "safety 
first"  and  Its  cargo  was  a  few  pounds  of  band- 
carried  packages  and  boxes. 

The  world's  greatest  air  cargo  terminal. 
New  York  City's  John  P.  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport,  had  reported  thefts  In  1969  of 
$3.5  million.  Additionally,  airmail,  parcel  post 
thefts  of  securities,  cash,  diamonds  and  other 
high-value  Items  at  Kennedy  were  estimated 
at  $65  million  from  1967  through  1969.  At 
some  airports  today,  like  JFK,  UJ3.  f>08tal 
Service  guards  are  "riding  shotgun"  on 
ground  vehicles  hauling  mall  pouches  be- 
tween airplanes  and  airport  mall  handling 
faculties.  The  Postal  Service  advised  our 
committee  that  In  1969,  1970,  and  1971  it 
levied  fines  against  15  of  the  16  U.S.  domestic 
air  carriers  operating  imder  mall  contracts 
out  of  Kennedy  Airport  because  of  lax  mall 
handling  practices  or  for  losses,  such  fines 
totaling  $450,000  In  1969,  $400,000  In  1970  and 
$550,000  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1971, 
We  hope  that  added  security  steps  being 
taken  by  the  New  York  area  Airport  Security 
Council,  and  to  its  credit,  will  be  affirma- 
tively helpful. 

As  for  maritime  shipping,  the  Senate 
small  business  committee  found  that  In- 
dustry "probably  less  security-conscious 
than  either  the  air  or  truck  carriers"  as  Its 
estimated  losses  Increased  from  $170  million 
In  1969  to  $210  million  In  1970  at  docks, 
piers  and  warehotises. 

And  how  are  the  railroads  doing  In  this 
fight?  Our  committee's  opening  day  of  hear- 
ings last  June  into  railway  cargo  thefts  gave 
support  to  earlier  estimates  of  $260  million 
In  losses  for  1970.  Witnesses  said  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  rail  thievery  in  1970  compared 
to  1969  was  60  to  77  per  cent  higher.  General 
Motors,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  shippers, 
said  It  experienced  a  50  per  cent  Increase  In 
cargo  theft  and  damage.  It  Is  reported  van- 
dalism loss  and  damage  to  248,000  new  auto- 
mobiles being  shipped  by  rail  from  asaembly 
plants  to  dealer  showrooms  out  of  a  total 
1970  production  of  2.6  million  unlta.  It  Is 
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now  running  expreea-type  automobile  tralna 
to  atop  thievery  and  vandalism,  and  pack- 
aging vehicles  so  they  cannot  be  visibly  de- 
tected on  railroad  cars,  or  placed  Inside  ne* 
Vertl-pak  cars. 

Penn  Central's  security  director,  Don  Nel- 
son, reported  a  64  per  cent  Increase  In 
thievery  losses  In  1970.  Western  Car  loading, 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  freight  forward- 
ers, said  Its  raU  thefts  were  up  77  per  cent  In 
1970,  a  far  greater  Increase  than  the  11  per 
cent  general  crime  rise  nationally  for  1970. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  coun- 
try's transport  Indtistry  has  become  the  fa- 
vorite target  for  organized  and  unorganized 
crime.  The  pickings  are  richer  and  easier. 
Cargoes  have  overwhelmed  facilities.  8e- 
ciu-ity  efforts  have  provided  little  security. 
And  that  old  crutch  of  substituting  Insvir- 
ance  payments  for  good  security  has  Imper- 
iled the  insurance  industry  In  some  areas 
and  put  transportation  companies  out  of 
business  because  loss  insurance  was  refused 
by  underwriting  companies.  One  Insurance 
company,  which  reported  only  two  bank- 
ruptcies motor  carriers  over  30  years,  recent- 
ly revealed  that  five  trucking  firms  went 
broke  in  1970  because  of  cargo  theft  losses. 

One  Insurance  executive  told  our  com- 
mittee: 

".  .  .  riany  of  these  things  are  stolen  for 
order  and  they  are  handled  by  organized 
crime.  The  markets  are  already  established 
and  the  property  is  absorbed  Into  our  eco- 
nomic system  just  like  a  huge  dry  sponge.  It 
Just  sucks  It  aU  up  and  It  disappears.  We 
do  not  penetrate  the  activities  of  the  re- 
ceiver, the  fences  and  the  people  In  posses- 
sion of  this  stolen  property." 

Certainly,  the  criminal  redistribution 
"fence"  system  must  be  attacked  from  all 
directions  as  truck  hijacks  spread. 

And  what  are  some  of  us  In  the  Congresa 
trying  to  do  to  help  out  In  this  cargo  carrier 
crime  fight? 

My  bill,  S.  942,  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
now  before  the  House  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  committee,  would  establish 
a  Presidentially-appointed  Conmilsslon  on 
the  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo,  with  10 
members  drawn  from  truck,  air,  water  and 
rail  carriers,  cargo  labor  unions,  shippers. 
Import-export  concerns  and  the  Presldent'a 
Cabinet.  It  provldea  for  an  Indepth,  two-year 
examination  of  methods  to  Improve  security 
in  our  entire  carrier  system,  with  an  Interim 
report  after  one  year.  There  are  those  who 
say  the  time  period  should  be  shorter,  but 
certainly  an  overall  examination  of  one  of 
this  country's  greatest  and  most  complex  in- 
dustries should  be  examined  deeply  and  fairly 
if  recommendations  to  deal  with  its  prob- 
lems in  the  1970s,  1980  and  beyond  are  to  be 
made. 

In  addition  to  the  study  aspect,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  establish  federal  security  standards 
where  necessary  at  all  airports,  seaports  and 
other  commerce-assoclateidl  areas  when  the 
commission  concludes  its  work.  We  realize 
there  are  no  overnight,  nuiglc  or  simple 
remedial  measures  to  eliminate  cargo  theft 
and  hijacking,  but  we  believe  this  legislation 
offers  the  broadest,  most  coordinated,  con- 
crete, partnership-tjrpe  approach  yet  sug- 
gested to  face  up  to  a  problem  that  la  not 
getting  smaller. 

It  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  innovative  security  methoda 
that  would  be  keyed,  not  as  a  hindrance  to 
the  free  flow  of  commerce,  but  as  an  adjunct 
to  it.  Certainly,  all  transport  modes  must  be 
examined  together  because  they  are  Inter- 
twined Inextricably  In  their  dally  jobe. 

Another  bill  offering  some  promlae  as  an 
outgrowth  of  our  committee's  1969  hearings 
is  the  Treasury  Department  port  security  bill, 
S.  1654.  It  seeks  to  get  at  port  security  at 
International  porta,  both  sea  and  air,  through 
Customs  Bureau  jurisdiction.  Since  this 
measure  focuses  only  on  one  portion  of  the 


broad  problem,  we  believe  our  overall  ap- 
proach Is  to  be  favored  because  of  Its  broader 
application  of  physical  security  standards. 

My  bill,  S.  2426,  is  designed  to  strike  at  the 
heart  of  the  criminal  redistribution  "fence" 
system  which  we  believe  supports  truck  hi- 
jackings nationwide  and  a  substantial  share 
of  all  cargo  carrier  thefts  generally.  Thla 
bin  would  permit  transport  carriers,  ship- 
pers, or  those  lawfully  in  possession  of  goods 
moving  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to 
recover  treble  damagea  from  any  person  who 
steals  them  during  the  course  of  such  move- 
ment or  who  buys,  receives,  or  has  them  in 
his  possession  after  they  have  been  stolen, 
having  knowledge  of  their  stolen  character. 

Obviously,  S.  2426  Is  the  first  attempt  to 
apply  the  use  of  civil  remedies  to  reach 
criminal  acts  associated  with  the  fencing  of 
goods  stolen  from  the  nation's  trnsport  sys- 
tem. Since  I  offered  this  bill  late  last  year, 
I  have  had  disciissions  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  Mr.  McClellan,  about 
this  general  area  and  the  possibility  that  it 
might  be  included  as  a  part  of  his  pending 
"Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1972"  proposal  now 
before  his  Senate  Judiciary  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  Subcommittee.  Therefore,  on 
March  3,  1972  I  Introduced  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Senator  McClellan's  bill  my  own 
proposal  broadening  S.  2426  In  several  ways: 

(1)  It  provides  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  with  the  authority  to  enter 
a  private  civil  damage  suit  on  a  class  action 
t)asls  for  all  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(2)  It  grants  the  Federal  district  courts 
power  to  issue  injunctive  orders  forcing  the 
divestiture  of  business  fronts  or  assets  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  purchase  and 
resale  of  stolen  cargo. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  reach  criminal  activi- 
ties through  civil  action  la  that  the  burden  of 
proof  which  mviat  be  met  to  obtain  convic- 
tion on  a  charge  of  jxjssession  of  stolen  goods 
is  so  great  that  it  sharply  limits  successful 
prosecutions  for  that  crime.  The  burden  of 
proof  required  in  a  civil  action  is  consider- 
ably less.  In  other  words,  evidence  insufficient 
to  obtain  a  crimnal  conviction  could  well  be 
strong  enough  to  warrant  a  successful  dam- 
Etge  judgment  in  a  civil  action. 

The  treble  damage  provision  increases  the 
monetary  risk  of  the  fence  and  the  buyer, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  of  price  to  the  thief 
and  reduction  of  profit  to  each  in  the  chain. 

My  proposal  would  permit  recovery  of  dam- 
ages for  losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  vio- 
lation or  conviction  under  the  theft  in  in- 
terstate shipments  act  (18  Stat.  659),  pro- 
viding criminal  penalties  for  theft  or  pur- 
chase of  stolen  goods  moving  In  Interstate 
commerce.  It  would  add  a  civil  remedy  to  the 
present  criminal  statute. 

Briefiy,  my  legislation  is  designed  to  help 
take  the  profit  out  of  marketing  stolen  goods. 
Certainly,  If  a  thief  does  not  have  a  buyer 
to  purchase  or  "fence"  for  resale  his  stolen 
or  "hot"  cargo,  then  his  market  will  dry  up. 
Recovery  In  civil  damages  will  give  to  busi- 
nessmen, shippers,  and  carriers,  who  pay  the 
brunt  of  losses  for  cargo  theft,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  their  dollar  losses  plus 
treble  damages  which  will  hit  the  thief,  the 
fence  or  the  Illegal  buyer  where  It  hurts  most, 
hla  pocketbook.  At  the  same  time  It  wUl 
tighten  up  the  shady  market  area  where 
thieves  sell  their  multi-million  dollars  worth 
of  stolen  goods. 

Law  enforcement  officials  plus  shipper, 
carrier,  and  insurance  executives  believe  most 
of  this  massive  cargo  theft  finds  its  way 
back  Into  legitimate  commerce  as  a  result  of 
the  operations  of  criminal,  middlemen 
fences.  Today,  legitimate  merchanta,  salvage 
companies,  discount  stores,  as  well  as  the 
more  shady  dealers  operating  behind  the 
scenes  are  believed  to  be  the  link  supporting 
widespread  fence  operations.  It  is  believed 
that  many  of  these  merchants  are  engaged 


In  selling  goods  which  were  originally  stolen 
from  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  ship- 
ments. It  is  charged  that  these  merchants 
buy  goods  from  middlemen  fences  who  in 
tvurn  buy  directly  or  control  the  operations 
of  thieves  preying  on  cargo  shipments  from 
all  modes  of  transportation. 

If  I  remember  correctly  the  heyday  of  the 
Al  Capone  reign  in  Chicago,  he  was  convicted 
not  for  murder,  theft,  violation  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act,  or  other -mobster  activity  but  for 
Income  tax  evasion.  Perhaps,  It  is  time  we 
go  after  the  modern  day  cargo  thieves  In- 
directly too,  as  my  bill  proposes.  Above  all, 
this  proposal  would  furnish  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  arsenal  of  weapons  our  federal 
courts  can  use  against  those  who  engage 
In  the  theft  of  goods  moving  In  Interstate 
commerce,  those  who  "fence"  such  goods 
and  the  buyer  who  deals  in  stolen  goods. 

My  third  bUl,  S.  1763,  would  provide  air- 
lines a  "dollar  sign"  incentive  to  Improve 
security  practices  by  requiring  them  to  com- 
pensate shippers  at  full  cash  value  for  the 
theft,  loss  or  damage  to  cargo,  thereby  con- 
forming airlines  to  truck,  rail  and  maritime 
liability  practices  of  cash  value  reimburse- 
ment. 

Just  as  airlines  are  beginning  to  come  of 
age  in  the  cargo  transport  business,  they 
should  also  be  required  to  observe  a  loss 
compensation  divorced  from  the  horse  and 
buggy  days.  Their  current  50-cents-per- 
pounc*.  domestic  liability  rate  is  a  hand-me- 
down  from  the  pre-alr  cargo  Industry  era 
back  in  the  early  1900s.  Today,  International 
air  cargo  losses  are  compensated  at  $7.52  per 
pound,  which  proves  that  the  domestic  rate 
Is  wholly  unrealistic  and  grossly  unfair  to 
the  shipping  public.  Whether  the  whole  air 
carrier  industry  has  yet  developed  a  real 
commitment  to  cargo  security  might  seem 
questionable.  Too  much  of  the  air  carrier 
Industry  has  not  become  convinced  that  car- 
go losses  strike  at  its  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments. When  they  do  or  someone  pushes 
them  Into  It,  we  will  see  more  affirmative 
movement  towards  a  goal  of  adequate  pro- 
tection for  shipments  of  air  cargo.  Some 
airlines  have  taken  constructive  steps.  We 
hope  the  practice  will  spread. 

Meanwhile,  we  believe  that  good  security 
la  good  business  for  everyone's  business.  It 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  today's  most  im- 
portant answers  if  the  carrier  industry  is  to 
serve  the  country's  shipper  and  consumer 
public. 

PENK  CENTRAL  LOCKING  DEVICE 

The  Penn  Central,  In  conjunction  with 
certain  shippers,  is  testing  a  locking  device 
for  standard  box  cars  which  has  proven  to 
be  an  effective  deterrent  against  looting  and 
vandalUm.  The  device,  a  "C"  clamp  with  bolt 
Is  placed  flush  against  each  door  in  the  top 
guide  of  the  car  with  the  aid  of  a  lengthy 
extension  which  Is  compatible  with  a  stand- 
ard drivesocket  and  ratchet  wrench.  With 
the  bolt  tightened,  the  device  makes  sliding 
the  door  open  Impossible.  At  destination, 
the  application  is  reversed  with  the  aid  of 
another  extension,  a  ladder  or  from  a  loading 
dock. 

[Prom  Traffic  World,  Mar.  20,  1972 J 

TowABo  Betteb  Handling  of  Freight — and 

Claims 

(Editorial  by  Joseph  C.  Scheleen) 

Preparation  of  material  for  the  anntial 
Perfect  Shipping  laaue  of  this  magazine  In 
years  past  has  been  the  sort  of  exercise  In 
futility  that  we  and  other  membera  of  our 
newa  writing  and  editing  staff  have  ap- 
proached with  not  much  more  felicity  than 
children  experience  when  they're  having 
teeth  filled  or  extracted.  Thla  time,  however, 
the  job  of  rounding  up  special  articles  for 
the  Perfect  Shipping  Issue  has  been  made 
rather  cheerful  by  some  "special"  develop- 
ments. 

At  least  two  major  aspects  of  the  freight 
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loss  and  damage  problem  attracted  President 
Nixon's  attention  and  led  blm  to  Include, 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  last  Janu- 
ary 20,  the  statement  that  "great  progress 
has  .  .  .  been  made  In  promoting  transpor- 
tation safety  and  we  have  moved  effectively 
against  cargo  thefts  and  skyjacking."  In  an 
article  beginning  on  page  39  of  this  Issue, 
Ueut.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  DavU,  Jr.  (U.S.  Air 
Force,  retired) ,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Safety 
and  Consumer  Affairs  In  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  reports  on  the 
Transportation  Department's  12-part  cargo 
security  program,  aimed  against  thefts  of 
shipments  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
The  President  and  his  aides  have  become 
deeply  concerned  about  the  seriousness,  size 
and  frequency  of  losses  Inflicted  on  American 
shippers  and  carriers  by  thieves  or  gangs  of 
thieves  who  are  apparently  well  organized 
and  well  informed  about  movements  of  valu- 
able cargo.  The  big-scale  perpetrators  of  such 
larceny,  or  pirates  of  the  highways,  have  hi- 
jacked whole  truckloads  or  truck-trailer- 
loads  of  freight;  the  smaller-scale  fllchers 
have  pilfered  contents  of  thousands  of  car- 
tons of  costly  merchandise  left  unattended 
on  docks  or  loading  platforms  and  have 
sold  their  loot  (at  far-below-cost  prices,  of 
course)  to  profit-hungry  "fences"  who  have 
no  scruples  about  buying  and  selling  stolen 
goods. 

The  huge  waste  of  productive  efforts  ex- 
pended In  manufacture  or  processing  of  the 
Items  that  are  lost  or  damaged  after  being 
entrusted  to  carriers  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  spent  annually  by  the  carriers  to  pay 
freight  loss  or  damage  claims  In  whole  or  In 
part  have  generated,  at  long  last,  sincere 
Interest  In  the  "P.  L.  &  D."  problem  by  peo- 
ple In  "high  places"  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

One  elected  official  who  has  given  special 
heed  to  this  troublesome  aspect  of  the  trans- 
portation business  Is  United  States  Senator 
Alan  Bible  (D-Nev.).  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  select  conunlttee  on  small  business 
he  Is  trying  to  get  things  done  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  losses,  particularly  those  attributable 
to  hijackings  and  pilferage. 

Reported  In  the  article  that  Senator  Bible 
has  written  for  this  Issue  of  Trajtic  World 
(pages  25  to  34,  Inclusive)  are  various  actions 
that  have  been  taken  by  federal  government 
authorities — the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
transportation  regulation  agencies — and  by 
non-governmental  organizations  to  ciu-b  or 
prevent  the  operations  of  thieves  In  freight 
transportation  establishments.  Notable 
among  the  non-governmental  groups  are  the 
Trucking  Industry  Committee  on  Theft  and 
Hijacking  ("ncOTH),  established  by  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  and  the 
Transportation  Cargo  Security  Council, 
created  vmder  the  sponsorship  of  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America.  They  are 
striving  to  provide  weapons  needed  In  what 
Senator  Bible  calls  "the  homefront  war 
that  In  1971  probably  cost  more  in  losses 
than  the  $1.5  billion  estimate  for  1970." 

It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  that  most 
of  the  special  articles  in  this  Perfect  Ship- 
ping Issue,  pursuant  to  plans  made  for  It  by 
General  Editor  R.  Stanley  Chapman,  pertain 
to  the  c«irrent  cargo-security  campaigns. 

Adding  encouragement  to  this  year's  efforts 
by  Traffic  World  to  stimulate  more  inten- 
sive and  effective  claim-prevention  activity 
In  the  American  transportation  community 
are  the  recent  decision  and  order  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  Ex  Parte 
No.  263,  requiring  the  carrier  respondents  In 
that  proceeding  to  modify,  on  or  before  April 
20,  their  freight  claim  rules  and  their  policies 
related  thereto  so  as  to  conform  with  the 
rules  the  Commission  now  has  prescribed  and 
has  added  to  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
as  a  new  Part  1005,  Principles  and  Practices 
for  the  Investigation  and  Voluntary  Disposi- 
tion of  Loss  and  Damage  Claims  and  Proc- 
essing Salvage.  Excerpts  from  the  Conunls- 


slon's  decision  appear  on  another  page  of 
this  Issue. 

Perusal  of  the  digests  of  representations  by 
shippers,  shipper  groups  and  government 
interests  that  appear  In  Appendix  B  to  the 
Ex  Parte  263  report  reveals  several  Instances 
of  advocacy  of  the  establishment  of  a  claims 
arbitration  board  or  of  a  small  claims  court 
to  make  final  determinations  In  disputes  over 
freight  claims,  and,  also,  some  suggestions 
that  the  Commission  Itself  handle  such 
arbitration. 

In  discussion  of  the  arbitration  idea  the 
Commission  cited  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion setting  aside  an  arbitration  award  be- 
cause of  failure  by  the  arbitrator  to  disclose 
his  so-called  "evident  partiality."  Such  ar- 
bitrators are  not  of  the  character  sought  or 
enlisted  by  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation as  members  to  provide  such  service. 
What  the  AAA  does  in  this  area  Is  clearly 
explained  by  Richard  E.  Lerner,  associate 
counsel  of  that  association.  In  the  article 
on  pages  54  to  56  of  this  issue. 

The  Commission  apparently  feels  that 
arbitration  of  claims  disputes  would  be  law- 
ful and  acceptable,  but  it  sees  some  disad- 
vantages in  that  kind  of  procedure  and  says 
it  agrees  with  "those  parties  who  believe 
that  the  expertise,  the  nationwide  facilities, 
and  the  organizational  structure  of  this 
Commission  render  It  uniquely  qualified  to 
determine  the  facts  with  respect  to  claims." 
We  would  be  the  last  to  disagree  with  that 
averment. 

The  Commission,  however,  has  not  been 
very  successful  in  getting  favorable  action  on 
Its  legislative  proposals  by  Congress.  It  will 
need  a  lot  of  luck  to  obtain  enactment  of  Its 
legislative  recommendation  that  it  be  em- 
powered to  issue  orders  binding  on  all  parties 
to  claim  disputes,  "unless  otherwise  revised 
on  Judicial  review."  This  would  Involve  an 
outlay  of  federal  money  that  Congress  might 
be  reluctant  to  grant.  Reference  of  disputes 
about  freight  claims  to  the  American  Ar- 
bitration Association  wouldn't  cost  the  tax- 
payers anything  and  would  be  a  fair  means 
of  settlement. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  a  Wash- 
ington Post  article  of  March  20  by 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman  discusses  ways  a 
taxpayer  can  get  away  with  paying  less 
than  his  fair  share  of  income  tax.  Now, 
no  one  is  suggesting  that  people  should 
resort  to  such  entrafuges.  But  the  Idea 
behind  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  article  is  a 
legitimate  one.  He  writes: 

It's  not  Just  that  our  taxes  are  so  high,  but 
that  minions  of  lis  are  catching  on  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  Congress  that  can  legislate  tax 
laws  BO  grossly  weighted  to  favor  the  rich. 

I  have  long  been  a  critic  of  our  present 
tax  structure,  which  places  an  unfair 
burden  of  the  taxes  upon  the  average 
American.  At  the  moment,  the  rich  can 
get  away  with  what  amounts  to  "cheat- 
ing" on  the  intent  of  the  Income  tax  sys- 
tem simply  by  using  the  tax  "loopholes." 
Until  we  have  made  our  taxing  structure 
fair,  imtll  we  have  made  it  equitable,  we 
cannot  hope  to  have  general  respect  for 
our  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asfoUows: 

Thx  Lrnxx  Man  Vebstjs  the  Tax  Man 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Karl  Meyer,  a  guy  out  In  Chicago,  actually 
does  what  most  of  us  want  to  do  but  ar« 


afraid  to.  He  wont  pay  his  taxes.  Absolutely 
refuses.  Not  only  that,  he  has  no  compunc- 
tions about  falsifying  his  tax  returns  In  order 
to  do  It. 

At  length  the  IRS  caught  up  with  Meyer, 
who  is  one  of  those  Catholic  radicals,  and 
had  him  sentenced  to  two  years  In  the  pokey. 
He'd  claimed  10  deductions  when  he  was  en- 
titled to  only  four. 

Because  he  did  what  he  did  on  principle, 
Meyer  was  given  a  rougher  Jail  sentence  than 
Is  handed  out  to  the  tax  swindling  business- 
man who's  too  dumb  to  know  you  can  beat 
the  IRS  with  legal  gimmicks.  But,  although 
Meyer  wants  to  beat  the  tax  man  for  more 
admirable  motives  than  most  of  us,  he  Is  still 
in  the  mainstream  of  the  growing  American 
rage  at  our  tax  system. 

It's  not  Just  that  otir  taxes  are  so  high,  but 
that  millions  of  us  are  catching  on  to  the 
corruption  of  a  Congress  that  can  legislate 
tax  laws  so  grossly  weighted  to  favor  the 
rich.  It  used  to  be  -that  folks  didn't  know 
about  oil  depletion  allowances,  accelerated 
depreciation  and  capital  gain,  but  no  more. 
They  know,  and  they  also  know  how  con- 
gressmen and  senators  are  bribed  to  keep 
these  laws  in  effect.  Why  else  the  enormous 
Interest  in  campaign  contributions? 

They've  also  learned  that  each  of  these 
successive  "tax  reforms"  Is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  this,  plus  a  new  and  special  hatred 
for  Internal  Revenue  agents  and  their  offi- 
cious practices,  make  them  hate  the  tax  laws 
and  disregard  them  at  any  time  they  can. 
It's  not  easy  for  the  little  man  to  beat  the  tax 
man,  however.  The  system  is  rigged  to  get 
him,  but  he  may  get  some  tax  advice — albeit 
Illegal— that  Isn't  offered  by  H.  &  R.  Block  In 
the  April  Issue  of  Ramparta  Magazine  which 
carries  an  article  entitled,  "How  To  Cheat 
Your  Income  Tax:  A  Guide." 

In  times  past,  although  most  people  didn't 
consider  tax  cheating  a  crime,  the  IRS's  repu- 
tation of  Invincible  InfaUlbility  frightened 
them  off  trying.  That's  beginning  to  change. 
The  word's  out  that  the  IRS  Is  having  its 
troubles,  too.  Last  year  the  number  of  de- 
linquent accoimts  Jvunped  8  percent  cmd  the 
amount  of  unpaid  taxes  increased  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  $3.5  billion.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  that  the  IRS's  manpower  Is  being 
strained  by  trying  to  police  wages  and  prices 
and  do  other  Jobs  unconnected  with  the  work 
of  tax  harvesting.  Last  year,  for  Instance, 
IRS  audited  363,000  fewer  returns  th«ui  the 
year  before. 

The  anonymous  Ramparts  article  writer 
point*  out  that  the  computerization  of  the 
IRS  may  help  the  little  guy  cheat.  In  the 
past  ever  so  many  tax  jetums  were  pulled 
and  audited.  That's  no  longer  so.  Now  "the 
computer  subjects  every  return  to  reason- 
ableness tests,  compering  each  return  against 
averages.  Those  that  fiunk  come  bounding 
out  onto  the  desk  of  one  of  the  IRS's 
agents  .  .  .  Overahoot  the  percentage  of  your 
Income  group's  allowance  for  oontributione 
and  out  will  Jump  yoiu-  return,"  writes  our 
tax  consultant  who  Is  an  accountant  doing 
two  to  ten  for  embezzlement,  not  tax  fraud. 
But,  he  says,  if  you  know  what  averages 
the  computer  Is  programmed  for,  then  you 
csan  pile  on  the  phoney  deductions  Just  so 
long  as  you  dont  go  above  the  average  for 
your  Income  group.  Our  man  obligingly  sup- 
plies a  table  which  tells  us  that  if  you're  In 
the  $9,000  gn'oup  you  can  safely  say  you've 
spent  $350  on  medical  expenses  without  get- 
ting caught. 

Oiu*  felonious  tax  consultant  offers  the 
small  man  other  ways  of  beating  the  IRS. 
You  can  have  a  business:  "Just  a*  thousands 
of  the  rich  have  hobby  farms,  Bermuda 
properties  and  other  tax  deductible  bogus 
businesses  whereat  they  vacation  €uid  enter- 
tain, so  we  can  have  modest  cottage  indus- 
tries to  shield  from  taxes  our  modest  in- 
comes: pottery,  weaving,  conaultlng  ...  It  is 
not  necessary  that  you  actually  make  any 
money  .  .  ." 
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Since  this  Is  a  poor  man's  guide  to  tax 
chiseling,  the  amounts  you  can  steal  back 
from  the  government  aren't  anything  like 
what  an  oil  company  can  pull  In.  Still,  the 
Rampart's  illegal  method  will  save  a  man 
earning  $5,000  $150  bucks,  or  an  $8,000  a  year 
man  a  little  better  than  $200.00. 

There  Is  another  out  for  people  who  don't 
want  to  file  for  bankruptcy.  Instead  of  filing 
this  year's  Form  1040,  find  the  form  from 
1913,  the  first  year  of  the  modern  Income 
tax.  You'll  save  a  lot  of  money.  A  family  of 
five  making  $10,000  and  using  the  up-to- 
date  form  will  have  to  pay  $871.75  plus  $468 
In  Social  Security  tax,  but  If  they  were  to 
use  the  old,  1913  form,  their  tax  would  be  a 
mere  $60.  The  deduction  situation  was  better 
then,  too.  A  man  and  wife  got  a  $4,000  de- 
duction; a  single  person  was  good  for  a  $3,000 
one. 

There  is  yet  one  other  way  of  escaping 
taxation  without  breaking  the  law.  You  can 
do  what  Karl  Meyer  Is  presently  doing.  He  is 
arranging  his  life  so  that  his  Income  doesn't 
push  up  above  the  taxable  poverty  line.  He 
does  It  by  choice,  but  with  the  speed  they're 
thinking  up  new  taxes,  federal,  state  and 
local,  we  may  get  pushed  under  the  poverty 
line  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 


GEORGE   WALD  ON  AMERICAN 
BOMBING    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the  Indochina 
war  has  been  the  corrosive  effect  it  has 
had  upon  America's  moral  and  humani- 
tarian sensibilities.  Almost  casually — 
with  no  sense  of  involvement  or  of  hor- 
ror— we  read  in  each  morning's  news- 
paper of  American  planes  dropping  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  bombs  over 
North  Vietnam  and  all  of  Indochina. 

We  read  of  statements  by  our  national 
leadership  telling  us  that  the  war  is 
"winding  down"  while  American  bomb- 
ing is  "winding  up."  We  see  the  incredible 
statistics  of  more  tons  of  bombs  dropped 
by  America  in  Indochina  during  the  last 
2  years  than  during  all  of  World  War  n. 

Just  what  does  6,250,000  tons  of  bombs 
mean? 

Few  of  us  see  or  feel  or  comprehend 
what  such  a  statistic  means.  To  do  so,  one 
needs  to  travel  to  Indochina,  and  more 
particularly  to  North  Vietnam,  to  begin 
to  understand — to  see  what  Prof.  George 
Wald  saw  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
area.  In  a  most  compelling  report.  Pro- 
fessor Wald,  a  Nobel  Prize  winning  scien- 
tist at  Harvard  University's  biological 
laboratories,  relates  some  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  impact  of  American  bomb- 
ing in  North  Vietnam. 

I  commend  Professor  Wald's  article  to 
my  colleagues  to  help  bring  the  tragic 
reality  of  this  war  closer,  to  help  us  com- 
prehend what  bombing  statistics  mean  in 
human  terms.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article,  a  table  of  ofiQcial  bombing 
statistics,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Results  or  the  Bombincs  Were  Not  as 

STTCCESSrTTL   AS   HOPED 

(By  George  Wald) 

"Bad  weather  over  North  Vietnam  forced 
U.S.  pilots  to  pass  up  a  number  of  Important 
military  targets  during  last  week's  heavy  air 
raids,  the  Pentagon  acknowledged  yesterday 
for  the  first  time  .  .  .  the  results  of  the 
bombing  were  not  as  successful  as  hoped." — 


Associated  Press,  Washington,  January  3, 
1972. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  February  19, 
I  visited  a  bombed  hospital  on  the  outskirts 
of  Thanh  Hoa,  a  large  town  about  126  kilo- 
meters south  of  Hanoi.  The  town  had  been 
heavily  bombed  on  December  26,  the  first 
day  of  the  renewed  heavy  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  ordered  by  President  Nixon.  That 
bombing  continued  for  five  days  and  involved 
one  thousand  sorties. 

As  I  say,  it  hit  Thanh  Hoa  on  Sunday 
morning,  December  26,  the  first  group  of 
planes  coming  over  at  9:35  ajn.  It  was  a 
cloudy  day.  The  date,  the  time,  and  the 
weather  are  all  important. 

It  wlU  no  doubt  surprise  many  Americans 
to  know  that  though  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  North  Vietnamese  are  Christians — for  the 
most  part  Roman  Catholics — the  Communist 
government  of  that  country  observes  Christ- 
mas as  a  national  holiday.  Last  year  It  came 
on  a  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  morning  al- 
most everyone  was  at  home  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  holiday,  and  preparing  food  for 
outings. 

Thanh  Hoa  has  a  nimiber  of  strategic  ob- 
jectives, and  has  been  bombed  frequently  be- 
fore. Just  before  entering  the  town  I  crossed 
the  Han  Rong  ("Dragon's  Jaw")  Bridge  over 
the  Ma  ("Horse")  river,  an  old  steel  suspen- 
sion bri,dge  carrying  a  single,  narrow  gauge 
track  and  rotidways,  started  by  the  French 
In  1910.  Just  down  river  from  the  bridge  I 
could  see  a  pontoon  bridge  ready  to  take  over 
In  an  emergency.  On  April  3  and  4,  1965,  the 
Han  Rong  bridge  suffered  Its  first  massive  air 
attack.  For  those  two  days,  150  to  180  planes 
were  over  it  constantly;  and  I  was  told  that 
47  of  them  were  shot  down.  The  road  at  both 
ends  of  the  bridge  was  heavily  damaged,  the 
bridge  only  slightly.  Within  one  hour  both 
bridge  and  road  were  working  again. 

For  some  time  after  that  there  were  no 
more  massive  attacks,  only  single  planes  or 
small  numbers,  attacking  by  surprise.  That 
tactic  proving  unsuccessful,  our  forces  went 
back  to  massive  attacks.  Since  1965  the  North 
Vietnamese  estimate  that  there  have  been 
about  4,200  sorties  against  the  bridge,  drop- 
ping more  than  4,000  tons  of  bombs,  not  in- 
cluding rockets.  A  lot  of  antl -personnel  frag- 
mentation bombs  were  dropped  around  the 
bridge.  Also  for  a  time  mines  were  dropped 
into  the  river,  upstream  from  the  bridge,  but 
the  Vietnamese  managed  to  detonate  all  of 
them  before  they  reached  the  bridge.  Rockets 
and  guided  missiles  were  launched  from  a 
distance  during  three  days,  but  none  of 
them  struck  the  bridge.  It  has  also  been 
shelled  from  the  sea  for  many  days  (the 
bridge  is  18  kilometers  Inland) .  One  can  see 
that  every  girder  In  that  bridge  has  been 
torn  and  damaged;  yet  the  bridge  was  never 
knocked  out  for  more  than  three  hours. 

Just  after  crossing  the  bridge,  we  passed 
a  power  station  on  the  left,  that  also  has 
been  a  prime  target.  Also  the  Pearl  Moun- 
tain, near  the  bridge,  has  been  bombed  so 
heavily  that  about  one  sixth  of  It  has  been 
carried  away. 

The  new  bombing  on  December  26  In- 
volved about  100  planes.  There  were  four 
targets:  (1)  North  of  town,  six  explosive 
bombs.  (2)  The  hospital.  (3)  The  village  of 
Dong  Vlnh:  12  explosive  bombs  and  six  anti- 
personnel cluster  bombs.  (4)  The  fields  of 
Dong  Tan  village:  six  explosive  bombs.  In 
ail  there  were  24  dead  and  37  wounded  In 
addition  to  those  at  the  hospital,  most  at 
the  village  of  Dong  Vlnh.  There  were  no 
military  casualties.  Two  of  the  raiding 
planes  were  shot  down,  one  at  Han  Rong 
bridge,  marked  F4D,  which  still  carried  two 
explosive  bombs  and  two  cluster  bombs.  Both 
pilots  were  killed.  The  second  plane  tried  to 
escape  to  sea  and  on  its  way  dropped  bombs 
on  the  village  of  Hoang  Dai.  Then  it  fell  into 
the  sea  about  3  kilometers  off  shore.  When 
the  site  was  reached  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  pilots. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  strategic  tar- 


gets, since  1966  the  town  bod  ordered 
schools,  hospitals  and  commercial  establish- 
ments to  disperse.  It  Is  mainly  for  this 
reason  that  casualties  were  not  heavier. 

I  visited  a  dispersed  portion  of  the  Thanh 
Hoa  provincial  hospital.  Formerly  in  the 
town  there  had  been  two  hospitals:  one  a 
tuberculosis  hospital  with  500  beds,  with  up- 
to-date  equipment.  This  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  bombs  in  June  1966.  Several 
patients  and  doctors  were  killed,  but  few 
since  the  hospital  had  already  been  largely 
dispersed.  There  was  also  a  general  hospit- 
al with  530  beds.  This  was  destroyed  on 
June  1,  1966. 

The  hospital  I  visited  was  started  in  Sep- 
tember 1970.  It  U  three  and  a  half  kilo- 
meters from  town,  and,  I  was  told,  about 
three  kilometers  from  the  nearest  strategic 
objective.  There  is  a  complex  of  low  build- 
ings of  bamboo  and  thatch  and  two  rather 
handsome  brick  buildings  are  under  con- 
struction. Across  the  road  there  Is  a  tech- 
nical school,  training  students  to  be  assis- 
tant doctors  and  pharmacists.  i 

At  9:35  ajn.  of  that  Sunday  morning,  De- 
cember 26,  a  first  group  of  four  planes 
dropped  ten  explosive  bombs,  each  of  one 
ton.  This  was  followed  at  ten  minute  Inter- 
vals by  two  further  groups,  each  of  four 
planes,  dropping  cluster  bombs.  I  was  told 
that  each  cluster  bomb  contains  300  pel- 
let bombs,  spherical,  about  two  and  five 
eighth  Inches  in  diameter,  with  plastic  Jack- 
ets. The  cluster  bomb  explodes  in  the  air, 
releasing  the  pellet  bombs,  which  are  In- 
tended to  explode  Just  above  the  ground, 
where  they  will  do  the  most  damage.  The 
pellet  bombs  in  this  Instance  did  not  con- 
tain pellets  but  the  casing  Itself  fragmented 
to  small  rectangular  pieces  of  metal  each 
about  4  X  10  mm.  Each  pellet  bomb  breaks 
into  about  300  such  fragments.  The  one  I 
was  shown  had  a  casing  marked  L22,  was 
khaki  In  color,  and  had  been  manufactured 
in  Augiist  1971. 

The  bombing  of  the  hospital  completely 
destroyed  two  of  the  buildings  and  heavily 
damaged  one  other.  One  of  the  buildings  de- 
stroyed had  been  for  traditional  medicine 
(Chinese  and  Vietnamese  hospitals  ordinarily 
offer  patients  a  choice  between  traditional 
and  western  forms  of  treatment).  The  sec- 
ond building  destroyed  was  the  dental  clinic. 
In  all,  nine  persons  were  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  Of  the  nine  killed,  fo\ir  were  pa- 
tients, the  others  medical  workers  and  their 
children.  Of  the  eleven  wounded,  one  was  an 
assistant  doctor,  one  a  nurse  and  seven  were 
children.  Of  the  seven  persons  in  the  family 
of  one  nurse,  four  were  killed,  including  her 
husband  and  three  children.  She  and  two 
others  were  wounded.  The  wounded  assist- 
ant doctor  lost  a  boy  in  the  raid,  and  two  of 
his  other  children  were  wounded.  The  first 
bomb  to  hit  a  building  threw  bodies  of  pa- 
tients as  far  as  20  meters;  the  bead  of  one 
patient  was  found  three  days  later  100  meters 
away. 

I  saw  and  photographed  the  dental  clinic, 
flattened  by  the  blast  from  a  bomb  that  had 
fallen  nearby.  I  also  examined  that  bomb, 
which  had  been  dug  out,  and  another,  a  dud. 

On  the  body  of  the  unexploded  bomb  were 
stamped  the  words  "Mark  84,  Model  3. 
GP20001bs.  Contractor  MI.  Date  Mfd. — 11- 
70."  I  have  since  Identified  the  manufacturer 
of  this  bomb  as  the  Intercontinental  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Garland,  Texas,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  International  Control  Com- 
pany, of  Fairfield,  New  Jersey.  This  bomb 
also  carried  an  astonishingly  fresh  paper 
label  which  said.  "From.-  Tooele  Army  Detx^* 
Tooele,  Utah.  To:  3CD  Port  Chicago  (NAD 
Concord).  Vltimate  Consignee:  US  NAV 
WPNS  STN  CONCORD,  CALIFORNIA.  Weight 
this  piece:  4053."  At  the  small  end  this  bomb 
carried  a  part  marked,  "Adapter  Booster", 
bearing  the  stamped  date  8-71.  The  ex- 
ploded bomb  was  also  a  Mark  84^  Model  2. 
weighing  one  ton.  The  fin  assembly  was 
marked  with  the  maker's  name,   "MECO", 
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which  I  have  Identified  since  as  represent-  [From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  April  4, 1972]  i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 

SfeeifvUl^^'lSnSS''"*'^^  Corporation  of  ^hen  in  Doubt  or  Trouble.  Bomb  ticle  be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

I  then  went  through  the  wards  of  the  hos-  "  ^^  ^^^^  °'*'  Indochina  should  clear  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

pltals,  going  from  bed  to  bed,  and  examln-  *°^*y  <""  tomorrow,  American  air  power,  rein-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

ing  the  patients'  records.  They  included  the  ^<»ced  by  two  more  carriers  recaUed  to  the  as  follows: 

foiiowinu-  G^'  o^  Tonkin,  is  preparing  to  Increase  to     „,^  .  _„,  „ t,      m         «.,              ^ 

'  S^uong,  aged  8.  Lower  spinal  cord  cut  =--»'«  magnitude  Vatta^ks  against  the  ""^ t^^^^^f^'HT ^,°7 .7  T"^ 

by  pellet  from  Tfragmentatlon  bomb.  Lower  current  enemy  offensive  across  the  demlUta-  <By  Jimmy  Roper  and  Jackie  Zeller) 

body  permanently  paralyzed    and   Incontl-  ^^'^^  ^^^-  '^*  United  States  Ctommand  In  There  Is  reaUy  nothing  so  unusual  about  a 

nent.  Saigon  is  said  to  be  planning  this  effort  In  set  of  twins.  But  when  sets  of  twins  make  up 

Baby  girl,  Thao,  three  months  old  She  was  "retaliation"  for  the  offensive— as  If  retalla-  one  fifth  of  a  class,  then  you've  got  a  dlffer- 

belng  held  by  her  grandfather.  Her  father  "^"^  ^^''^  something  unusual  In  war— and  ent  story. 

had  been  killed  In  the  bombing,  her  mother,  against  the  troops  and  material  already  en-  That's  how  It  Is  In  the  graduating  class  at 

wounded  In  the  backbone.  Is  In  the  hospital  K^ged  south  of  the  zone.  Hickory  Tavern  High.  In  a  class  of  forty,  the 

In  town.  The  baby  stUl  has  a  pellet  under  ^^   ^^^^   ^  recaUed   that   for   weeks  that  final    graduating   class   at   Hickory   Tavern, 

her  Jawbone  which  will  be  removed  later.  stretched  Into  months  American  aircraft  have  there  are  four  sets  of  twins. 

Boy  Chlen,  three  years  old.  A  bomb  frag-  ^^^  striking   heavily  against   an   expected  It  sounds  as  if  there  would  be  a  problem  of 

ment  tore  his  left  arm  so  badly  that  the  arm  offensive,  first  predicted  for  the  Tet  season,  seeing  double.  That's  no  problem  at  all.  Each 

had  to  be  amputated  Just  under  the  shoulder,  that  appeared  to  be  building  up  just  above  set  Is  made  up  of  a  boy  and  a  girl.  They're 

Young  male.  Manh.  20  years  old.  He  was  South     Vietnam's     northernmost    province.  Jerry  and  Paula  ODell.  Jimmy  and  Carole 

being  treated  by  traditional   medicine  and  Quang  Trl.  The  American-South  Vietnamese  Roper,  Kay  and  Ray  Sims,  and  Kay  and  Ray 

was  about  to  be  discharged  when  the  bomb  Pl*"^.  o*"  hope,  was  so  to  disrupt  the  buildup  Medlln. 

struck.  Open  skull  wound  with  some  brain  ^  ^  render  an  offensive  Ineffectual,  or  at  And  that's  Just  the  beginning  of  the  coin- 
damage,  bone  broken  In  forearm,  pellet  In  ^^^^  to  blunt  it  seriously.  Some  degree  of  cldences.  While  two  sets  have  the  same  first 
chest,  all  results  of  a  fragmentation  bomb,  blunting  may  well  have  been  achieved— yet  names,  three  sets,  the  O'Dells,  Ropers  and 

Man,  An,  34  years  old.  Another  patient  In  the  enemy  attacks  are  still  heavier  than  in-  Medllns,  all  were  born  within   12  miles  of 

traditional  medicine.  Both  lower  legs  ahat-  telllgence  assessments  had  expected  them  to  Hickory  Tavern  High.  To  top  this  off,  Kay  and 

tered  and  in  a  cast   Also  so  much  skin  was  ^^-  Ray  Medlin  have  another  set  of  twins  In  their 

lost   through   scraping   against   the   ground  Th«   intentions   of   the   enemy,   since   he  family.  The  O'Dells  and  Ropers  have  been  at- 

that  skin  grafting  will  be  needed  later.  holds  the  initiative,  are  unknown,  but  it  al-  tending  the  Hickory  Tavern  schools  together 

Boy.  Thinh,  9  years  old.  Right  foot  torn  ready  seems  clear  that  the  North  Vietnamese  for  12  years.  And  the  Medllns.  whUe  a  year 

off.  Crutches.  battle  pian  has  not  been  seriously  deterred  older  than  the  other  three  sets,  are  graduat- 

Boy.  Jalng.  13  years  old.  Son  of  the  vice-  by  American  air  power.  This  could  hardly  Ing  with  them  because  they  both  failed  the 

director  of  the  medical  school.   Fragments  come  as  a  surprise  to  any  one  who  has  noted  same  grade  the  same  year  (They  swear  they 

In  chest  that  entered  through  back.  the  incredible  weight  of  bombs  dropped  on  didn't  study  together) . 

Boy,  Hung,  ten  years  old,  son  of  an  assistant  Vietnam  over  the  years,  and  how  little  they  In  talking  together,  each  twin  decided  his 

doctor.  His  big  brother  was  kUled  instantly  have  accomplished  in  any  way  that  could  be  personality  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 

in  the  raid,  the  head  blown  off  and  the  body  called  even  temporarily  decisive.  other  twin,  except  for  the  O'Dells.  While  the 

dlsembowled.    Blast    wound    on    arm.    His  In  the  Pentagon  it  Is  thought  that  the  O'Dells  are  the  most  alike,  they're  also  the 

sister  had  one  buttock  torn  off.  South    Vietnamese    army    is    doing    "pretty  most  compatible. 

Girl.   Mai.    13    years   old.   and   her   sister,  well,"  all  things  considered,  under  the  on-  The  Ropers,  who  have  been  friends  with  the 

Huong.  8.  Their  mother  was  a  student  In  the  slaught.  but  at  the  same  time  the  Pentagon  O'Dells  since  first  grade,  agree  that  Paula  and 

school  being  trained  as  an  assistant  doctor,  acknowledges  that  the  severer  test  will  come  Jerry  get  along  well  together.  They  have  fun 

The    mother    and   brother    were    killed    In-  when  the  enemy  rims  Into  better  South  Viet-  together  and  are  very  considerate  of  one  an- 

stantly.  The  girls'  father  had  recently  been  namese  troops  than  he  has  encountered  so  other,  the  Ropers  say. 

killed  in  the  war.  These  children  had  only  far.  If  this  sounds  familiar,  so  It  is.  Mean-  Paula  agrees.  "I  guess  the  nicest  thing  Jerry 

superficial  Injuries  to  feet  and  other  parts,  while,  civilians  fiee  from  towns  and  cities  al-  ever  did  for  me  was  In  the  first  grade.  At  the 

caused  by  the  blast.  They  now.  however,  have  ready  under  bombardment,  and  flee  from  the  Easter  egg  hunt  he  found  the  golden  egg  but 

no  family.  countryside  Into  those  and  other  towns  and  he  gave  It  to  me  and  let  me  get  the  prize'  and 

Boy.  Phuc,  12.  son  of  a  pharmacy  student  cities,  seeking  safety.  There  is  little  to  be  said  the  praise." 

In  the  school.  A  penetrating  skull  wound,  about  all  this  except  that  It  seems  to  have  xhe   Sims    on   the   other  hand    consider 

exposing  the  brain,  with  some  brain  damage,  been  going  on  forever,  and  Is  not  ending  now:  themselves  to  be  much  less  congenial    "Life 

He  was  operated  on  four  hours  later.  and  that  how  it  may  do  anything  but  delay  ^s  a  twin  Is  very  dreary."  comments  Ray  Sims. 

It  was  Just  a  cloudy  Sunday  morning,  the  the  release  of  the  American  priaoners-of-war,  rpy,.  vr-HHnc.  Ann  +v,oi-  v.i»<,==+  hi«»,»>I„«^  i« 

morning  after  Christmas.  The  bombing  was  who  last  week  had  the  comfort  of  an  offlciaUy  thS  aSud^  to^S  SfS  kIv  t^seZT- 

done  by  Christians,  with  high  Ideals  of  which  proclaimed  period  of  "concern"  on  their  be-  thing    pretty    ^rSv     wmfe    Rav    Is    the 

we  have  been  told.  The  vlslbUlty  was  poor,  half,  U  altogether  impossible  to  discern.  hamfv  eo  luckv^rt 

5l"an«'^er  th^^^a^et^'^f  hrd'Lf  Jh^f*,^'                            Of  Lff^ur  se'ts,  probably  Carole  and  Jimmy 

FSoI^'^Sl'^tlT^pruraTurer^'S  GRADUATING   CLASS  AT  HICKORY  TeZl^^ioT.' Z^lTl^^^UT^^i 

K^^^irnernof  arfu^^rrs  ?i?S5  ?g^  "^^^^'  ^^^^^  ti^  ^wKh^^^^^^^^ 

hoped                                              oui-tcoaiui  B8  lAVtiRN,  B.C  of  the  cereal  box,"  Jimmy  comments. 

Mr.   THURMOND.  Mr.   President,   at  J^**'"^"?^'^  enough,  though  thrown  to- 

V.S.   bo^wn.  Of  jruiocmna  this  particular  Ume  of  year,  we  are  ac-  ^^^l,^'  ^^  'l^.^Tu^  Another  1e^ 

Am    MUNTTTONS  CUStomed  to  congratulatmg  those  who  -we've  been  such  good  friends,  we've  never 

Tons  of  bombs:  are  graduating  from  our  schools.  This  is  thought   of   dating,"   say   the  0'l>eiis   and 

1966  496.000  &  normal  and  annual  activity.  Ropers. 

1967   932.000  However,  I  wonder  what  the  odds  are  After  being  together  for  approximately  18 

1968  1,437.000  against  finding  20  percent  of  a  graduat-  years,  you  would  think  it  might  affect  the 

J?2®   ^'  387. 000  ing  class  being  twins?  As  unusual  as  this  **^'^'  P'"^  '°''  *^«  future,  but  each  brother 

15?;   - ^'gZ>  «°""^'  "  ^  ^^"^^y  "^^"^^  ^  °"«  °^  antrtr^'uitto'^f  *°  *"  ^°'"'  "^'^  "^'^  ""' 

1972  (estlmVt'eira  mont'hs)":::::      300.'  000  Jij®  iJ^8^  f^?°^  ^  South  Carolina.  Of  ^he  O'Dells  are  planning  a  rivalry.  He  Is  go- 

\ the  40  Students  graduatmg  this  year  from  ^g  to  Clemson.  she,  to  Carolina.  Ray  M«Uln 

Total  tonnage  of  bombs 6.292,000  HiCKOry  Tavern  High  School,  eight  of  hopes  to  study  auto  mechanics  in  Tennessee 

ARTTLLERT    AND    GROUND    BiuNTnoNs  them  arc  twlns.  Each  set  is  made  up  of  before  entering  the  military  service,   while 

Tons  of  munitions-  *  ^^  ^^'^  ^  ^^^-  Their  names  are  Kay  Kay   wants  to  study  dental  technology  at 

1988                                                  ,  i«,  n«n  ^^^  Ray  Slms,   Kay   and  Ray   Medlln,  Oreen vine  Tech.  The  Slms  haven't  really  de- 

1969 :::::::::::::::::::::::::  \:\^:Z  caroi  and  jimmy  Roper,  and  Pauia  and  ^^pt.TutTimLThoperfrci^TrJd 

"!? 1.200.000  Jerry  O'DeU.  clvU  engineering. 

lOTO  li t'hT ■ 700,000  Mr.  President,  an  interesting  article  Por  most,  leaving  home  next  Fall  wUl  sepa- 

IV  li  (^  montns) -      200.000  about  this  imusual  occurrence  was  pub-  rate  them  for  the  first  time.  Ray  Medlln,  who 

Total  tons  of  muniHom.  (nt  ^^shed  in  the  March  20  edition  of  the  ^^^^^  7-week  stay  m  the  hospital,  is  the  only 

which  80  percent  is  mu-  Laurens  Advertiser.  This  article.  entiUed  ''^^  ''^^  has  been  separated  from  the  other 

lery)     4. 350, 000  "Not  A  FuU  House-But  They  Come  'n  ""Zx  eTghra^ee.  however,  that  being  a  twin 

Source:    (CompUed  from   Department  of  Pairs,"  was  written  by  Jimmy  Roper  and  hasn't  affected  their  personal  identity  in  any 

Defense  statistics.)  Jackie  Zeller.  way.  About  the  biggest  problem  of  being  a 
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twin,  they  conclude,  is  having  to  share  every- 
thing from  their  playpen,  when  they  were 
small,  to  their  cars,  now. 

Oh  yes,  and  we  musn't  forget  to  give  credit 
*x>  their  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burley  O.  Med- 
lln, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sims,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  B.  Roper  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S. 
O'DeU. 


RADIO  LIBERTY  AND  RADIO  FREE 
EUROPE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  news- 
paper article  recently  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  is  entitled,  "Why  Not 
Tell  the  Truth?"  The  article,  written  by 
Mr.  CjTUs  Sulzberger,  pointed  out  that 
Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
were  providing  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  with  accurate 
information  at  a  time  when  the  media 
of  those  countries  was  using  every  avail- 
able means  to  misinform  their  own  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  public  abroad,  in  the 
hopes  of  furthering  their  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  while  harming  ours. 

At  the  moment,  I  do  not  intend  to 
devote  time  to  praising  the  work  of 
Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe. 
This  has  already  been  done  convincingly 
by  a  number  of  us  in  Congress,  not  to 
mention  the  many  articles  and  editorials 
which  have  appeared  in  the  American 
and  West  European  press  supporting 
both  radios.  Today  I  should  like  to  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Is  there  any 
sign,  for  example,  that  the  regimes  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
are  prepared  to  declare  a  truce  in  what 
they  describe  as  the  "ideological  struggle" 
against  capitalism?  And  what  does  their 
attitude  toward  "ideological  struggle" 
reveal  about  their  real  attitude  toward 
detente? 

Since  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  are  in  the  business  of  interna- 
tional broadcasting,  let  us  first  take  a 
look  at  what  the  Commimists  are  doing 
in  the  same  field. 

Altogether,  they  beam  some  6,500  hours 
of  programs  abroad  every  week.  This 
compares  to  786  hours  for  the  Voice  of 
America.  543  hours  for  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope, and  500  hours  for  Radio  Liberty. 

Some  of  these  Communist  broadcasters 
are  ofQcial  voices  of  their  governments; 
while  others  falsely  declare  themselves  to 
be  operating  within  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  directed  and  call  for  the 
overthrow  of  governments  traditionally 
friendly  to  us.  Over  the  past  4  years, 
these  broadcasters  have  increased  their 
output  from  450  to  684  hours  a  week. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  international  broadcasters,  even 
though  China  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public have  been  moving  up  rapidly. 
Aside  from  Radio  Moscow  and  many 
"black"  operations  situated  near  its 
southern  borders,  the  Soviets  support 
something  called  Radio  Peace  and  Prog- 
ress. Although  housed  in  the  Radio  Mos- 
cow building,  Radio  Peace  and  Progress 
claims  to  operate  independently  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  For  example,  when 
the  Indian  Government  objected  to  per- 
sonal attacks  on  political  figures  in  Peace 
and  Progress  broadcasts.  Moscow  an- 
swered that  the  Soviet  Government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  incident.  Soviet 
foreign  broadcasting  is  carried  on  in  82 


languages  for  nearly  2,000  hours  per 
week,  compared  to  broadcasts  in  35  lan- 
guages for  786  hours  per  week  by  the 
Voice  of  America.  The  82  Soviet  broad- 
casts include  12  indigenous  languages  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent — compared  to 
three  for  VOA — 12  languages  of  Africa — 
compared  to  four  for  VOA — and  two  In- 
dian vernaculars  of  South  America — 
compared  to  none  for  VOA. 

Not  many  North  Americans  listen  to 
short-wave  radio,  although  it  is  enor- 
mously important  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  Even  so,  Moscow  alone  broadcasts 
10  hours  a  day  to  North  America,  in 
languages  of  our  ethnic  minorities  as 
well  as  in  English. 

There  is  a  division  of  labor  between 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  in  interna- 
tional broadcasting.  Until  recently  "Oggi 
in  Italia" — Today  in  Italy — a  clandestine 
Italian  language  station,  operated  out  of 
Prague.  Much  of  the  Arabic  broadcast- 
ing is  handled  by  the  East  Germans. 
Programs  are  beamed  to  Turkey  from 
Bulgaria,  and  so  forth.  No  such  coordi- 
nation exists  between  NATO  countries. 
Important  as  this  vast  external  broad- 
cast eCfort  may  be  in  areas  of  the  world 
where  such  propaganda  may  be  believed, 
the  totally  false  picture  of  world  events 
that  these  regimes,  through  the  mono- 
lithic control  by  the  Communist  parties 
over  domestic  media,  present  to  their 
own  people  is  more  disturbing  to  those 
who  hope  for  detente. 

America  is  the  main  target  and  it  is 
not  only  our  country's  foreign  policies 
which  are  misrepresented;  as  almost 
everything  American  is  pictured  as  evil 
and  rotten.  Our  soldiers  are  described 
as  stupid  and  brutal;  our  youth  as  fes- 
tering with  hopelessness,  drug-ridden 
and  without  values;  our  working  people 
as  downtrodden  and  poverty-stricken; 
and  our  political  system  as  arbitrary, 
autocratic  and  oppressive. 

On  March  4,  Theodore  Shabad,  Mos- 
cow correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  reported  on  a  Soviet  TV  docu- 
mentary along  these  lines  concerning  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Shabad  described  the 
docimientary  as  "an  effort  to  counteract 
any  elation  Russians  might  feel"  due  to 
the  President's  upcoming  trip. 

Mr.  President,  this  campaign  of  cal- 
umny Is  not  merely  an  affront  to  our 
Nation's  pride.  At  the  time  of  the  1968 
Soviet  military  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia we  saw  how  such  systematic  mis- 
information about  life  abroad  was  ex- 
ploited by  the  Soviet  rulers  to  mobilize 
their  people  for  external  aggression. 

The  Soviet  Union's  massive  eCfort  to 
Imbue  its  people  with  fear  and  hatred  of 
the  United  States  does  not  serve  the 
cause  of  detente.  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  this  manipulation  of  pub- 
lic opinion  has  always  been  a  cardinal 
aspect  of  the  Soviet  system  and  that,  in 
fact,  Soviet  leaders  always  call  for  sharp- 
ening the  ideologlc£il  struggle  during  pe- 
riods of  slackening  international  tension. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  should  ape  others  by  mounting  psy- 
chological warfare  campaigns  against 
them  in  the  same  manner  they  launch 
them  against  us. 

I  do  submit,  however,  that  there  Is  no 
call  to  declare  unilateral  moral  disarma- 


ment by  abolishing  Radio  Liberty  and 
Radio  Free  Europe.  Recently,  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post,  Aleksandr  Solzhe- 
nitsyn,  the  1970  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
literature  and  generaUy  considered  Rus- 
sia's greatest  living  writer,  praised  the 
broadcasts  of  Radio  Liberty. 
He  said: 

If  we  learn  anything  about  events  In  ovx 
country.  It's  from  them. 

We  all  hope  for  the  easing  of  ten- 
sion in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  I  submit  that  truly  harmoni- 
ous and  healthy  relations  between  our 
countries — a  stable  and  safe  detente — 
can  be  based  only  on  a  public  opinion  in 
Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  accurately  informed 
about  events  at  home  and  abroad. 

Congress  should,  without  delay,  ap- 
prove fiscal  1973  authorizing  legislation 
for  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe.  As  Mr.  Sulzberger  says: 

Why  not  tell  the  truth? 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  JESSE  M. 
BLACKWELL,  SOUTH  CAROLINA'S 
MOTHER     OF     THE     YEAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
selection  of  South  Carolina's  Mother  of 
the  Year  Is  an  event  which  takes  place 
annually  in  my  State,  as  it  does  in  most 
others.  This  year,  however,  something 
rather  unique  will  be  added  to  the  con- 
test for  National  Mother  of  the  Year,  be- 
cause the  entry  from  South  Carolina  is 
the  mayor  of  the  county  seat  town  of 
Bennettsvllle. 

Mayor  Jesse  Blackwell  is  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  am  fully  aware  of 
her  imusual  ability  as  an  effective  ad- 
ministrator as  well  as  a  wonderful 
mother.  She  Is  most  deserving  of  the 
title  of  "South  Carolina  Mother  of  the 
Year"  for  1972.  and  Mrs.  Thurmond  joins 
me  In  commending  her  for  this  honor. 

She  is  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Robert. 
Jr.,  a  senior  at  Francis  Marion  College 
in  Florence.  S.C;  and  Breedan.  assistant 
principal  at  Pine  Forest  High  School  in 
Fayetteville.  N.C.  Her  husband  is  Robert 
L.  Blackwell,  a  leader  in  city  and  county 
affairs  for  Bennettsvllle  and  Marlboro 
Coimty. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  Is  active  in  the  commu- 
nity not  only  through  her  mayoral  posi- 
tion but  also  through  her  church,  civic, 
political  and  education  work. 

She  believes,  as  I  do,  that  involvement 
is  the  key  to  effective  leadership.  She 
says: 

If  you  are  going  to  be  heard,  you  have  to  be 
Involved. 

South  Carolina's  Mother  of  the  Year 
has  been  mayor  of  Bennettsvllle  since 
1967.  Prior  to  that  she  served  on  the  city 
coimcil  for  8  years.  One  of  only  three 
women  mayors  in  my  State,  she  is  over- 
seeing the  largest  budget  her  city  has 
ever  had.  and  she  is  directing  many  new 
projects  for  her  town  and  area. 

Since  Mayor  Blackwell  was  named 
Mother  of  the  Year,  several  articles  and 
editorials  about  her  have  been  published 
in  South  Carolina  newspapers.  They 
are:  "Bennettsvllle  Mayor  Named  1972 
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S.C.  Mother  of  Year,"  The  News  and 
Courier  of  Charleston,  S.C,  March  18, 
1972;  the  Presbyterian  Church  Bulletin 
of  March  19,  1972;  "S.C.  Mother  of  Year 
Is  Named,"  The  State  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
March  19;  "Mayor  Blackwell  is  S.C. 
Mother  of  Year,"  the  Marlboro  Herald- 
Advocate,  March  20, 1972;  "State  Mother 
of  the  Year,"  Marlboro  Herald-Advocate, 
March  20;  "State  Mother  of  1972,"  the 
Columbia  Record,  March  21, 1972 ;  "A  Tip 
of  the  Hat  to  Her  Honor,"  Florence  Morn- 
ing News,  March  22 ;  "Woman  Mayor  Aids 
Ex-Convicts,"  the  News  and  Courier, 
March  26 ;  and  a  salute  from  the  Ander- 
son Daily  Mail  of  Anderson,  S.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  and  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bennettsvuxe  Mayor  Named  1972  SOTrra 

Carouka  Mother  or  Year 

(By  Gale  Young) 

The  New  S.C.  Mother  of  the  Year,  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Blackwell  (Jessie) ,  Is  a  many  titled 
woman. 

The  mayor  of  Bennettsvllle  and  holder  of 
various  state  organization  offices,  Mrs.  Black- 
well  was  notified  Thursday  morning  by  Mrs. 
James  Cuttino  of  Sumter  that  she  had  been 
unanimously  elected  the  state's  1972  Mother 
of  the  Year. 

Her  nomination  tot  the  honor  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Mooreland  Garden  Club  of 
Bennettsville.  Mrs.  Blackwell  and  her  hiis- 
band  will  be  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  In  New 
York  City  the  second  week  in  May  where  she 
will  be  considered  among  62  Mothers  of  the 
Year  from  the  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
national  title. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  Is  here  In  Charleston  this 
weekend  at  the  S.C.  Assn.  of  Classroom 
Teachers  convention  to  help  her  twin  sister 
Mrs.  John  Hargrave.  also  of  Bennettsville, 
campaign  for  the  office  of  secretary. 

"This  has  been  quite  a  week.  Earlier  I  was 
notified  that  I  had  won  a  freezer  In  a  draw- 
ing at  a  furniture  store.  When  Mrs.  Cuttino 
called  and  said  she  was  talking  to  the  Mother 
of  the  Year,  all  I  could  say  was,  'It  Just  can't 
be  true',"  she  said.  Materials  on  Mrs.  Black- 
well's  many  activities  and  letters  from  a  min- 
ister, an  educator  and  a  government  official 
were  the  basis  of  the  five  Judges'  unanimous 
decision. 

"We  had  to  enclose  a  stamped  manlla  en- 
velope If  we  wanted  the  materitJs  returned 
from  the  Judges.  Every  day  when  1  went  to 
the  poet  office  I  Just  prayed  that  the  en- 
velope wouldn't  be  there,"  she  spoke  of  the 
suspense. 

She  Is  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Robert  Jr., 
a  senior  at  Francis  Marion  College,  and  Bree- 
dan,  assistant  principal  at  Pine  Forest  High 
School  in  FayettevUle,  N.C. 

"When  they  were  old  enough,  both  of 
them  worked  after  school  bagging  groceries 
and  In  the  summer  on  construction  Jobs.  I 
took  half  their  paychecks:  I  told  them  It  was 
lor  their  room  and  board.  I  Invested  the 
money  and  later  both  boys  had  enough  mon- 
ey from  the  Investments  to  make  down  pay- 
ments on  houses,"  she  told. 

Her  sons,  as  youngsters  In  the  lower  grades, 
helped  her  campaign  for  her  councilman  of- 
fices. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  Is  active  In  the  community 
not  only  through  her  mayoral  position  but 
also  through  her  church,  civic,  political  and 
education  work. 

"I  like  to  be  Involved.  If  you're  going  to  be 
heard,  you  have  to  get  Involved,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  served  on  the  city  council 
In  Bennettsvllle  eight  years  before  running 


for  the  office  of  maycv.  She's  been  mayor  now 
for  five  and  haOf  years  and  wUl  seek  re- 
election in  March  of  '73. 

"VThen  I  first  went  on  the  covmcll.  Ben- 
nerttsvllle  was  a  municipality  of  only  about 
5,000  people.  There  are  now  about  8,500  with- 
in the  city  limits  and  10,000  on  the  fringes." 

One  of  only  three  women  mayors  in  the 
state,  Mrs.  Blackwell  Is  overseelnig  the  larg- 
est budget  her  city  has  ever  had  and  direct- 
ing several  new  projects  for  the  area.  She 
also  has  her  share  of  problems. 

The  city  recently  obtained  a  federal  grant 
from  the  Impact  program,  designed  to  relieve 
unemployment  in  are€Ls  where  It  is  worst. 
The  funds  will  be  used  to  build  a  new  mu- 
nicipal complex. 

Ground  was  broken  March  7  for  the  build- 
ing which  will  house  the  general  government 
offices,  pKdice  station  and  Jail,  fire  depart- 
ment, street  department  and  utilities  offices. 
The  construction  will  employ  approximately 
100  workers  for  a  year. 

"How  would  you  like  to  be  told  you  can 
apply  Tor  a  half  million  dollar  grant  If  you 
can  come  up  with  a  full  set  of  plans  in  three 
days?  We  worked  around  the  clock.  Ralph 
Hope,  superintendent  of  utilities,  and  Ralph 
Kelly,  city  attorney,  went  with  me  to  Hunts- 
vllle  in  October  to  present  our  plans.  Prom 
among  applications  submitted,  we  were 
deemed  second  In  the  nation  in  need  of  the 
grant.  Our  unemployment  then  was  about  9.1 
per  cent»  but  it  has  dropped." 

She  is  currently  the  state  membership 
chairman  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  an  honor 
sorority  for  "key"  women  teachers.  She  vras 
among  12  people  chosen  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Assn.  to  participate  In  the  first 
teacher-poUtlcal  conference  In  Washington 
in  1958  and  attended  it  again  in  1960.  She 
was  a  delegate  to  the  NEA  convention  In 
Miami  In  1967. 

Her  association  with  the  Avtstln  Wilkes 
Society,  a  religious-oriented  organization  of 
volunteers  who  work  to  rehabilitate  prison- 
ers, may  have  had  some  bearing  on  her  selec- 
tion as  Mother  of  the  Year,  she  said.  She  Is 
also  state  membership  chairman  of  that 
group. 

"We  work  In  close  contact  with  families 
while  the  men  are  In  prison,  arranging  trans- 
portation Tor  them  to  visit  the  men  and 
working  with  the  welfare  department.  We 
help  the  men  who  are  up  for  parole  find 
Jobs,"  she  said.  "The  Important  thing  Is  let- 
ting them  know  somebody  cares.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  recidivism  (repeat 
criminals)  has  dropped  to  12  per  cent  in 
South  Carolina,  the  lowest  In  the  U.S." 

Mrs.  Blackwell,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Women's  Coimcil  In  Marlboro  County 
and  the  county's  Democratic  committee- 
woman,  said  she  had  encountered  only  a  little 
political  opposition  to  the  fact  that  she  Is 
a  woman. 

Her  husband,  who  plans  to  announce  his 
candidacy  for  county  supervisor  Sunday,  en- 
couraged her  to  run  for  mayor,  she  said. 

The  five  members  of  the  Bennettsville  city 
council,  all  men,  are  very  cooperative,  she 
praised.  "All  of  them  devote  a  lot  of  their 
time  to  councU  work.  They  love  being  a  part 
of  the  city." 

Mrs.  Blackwell  is  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  S.C.  Municipal 
Assn. 

~  Church  work  Is  Important  to  Mrs.  Blackell, 
who  Is  a  member  of  First  Presbyterian  Church 
which  was  built  by  her  great  grandfather. 
Her  husband  is  a  deacon  there.  "I  was  bap- 
tized there,  married  there,  both  my  sons  were 
baptized  there  and  Sunday  my  second  grand- 
chUd  wUl  be  baptized  there." 

She  recently  acted  as  a  counselor  at  the 
crusade  in  FayettevUle  where  Nicky  Cruze,  a 
former  drug  addict,  testlefid  for  Christianity. 
She  has  been  working  with  the  ministerial 
association  in  Bennettsvllle  to  schedule  the 
kick-off  of  Boyce  Stadley's  Wings  For  Christ 
cnuade  on  May  6. 


"One  of  my  greatest  satisfactions  is  being 
a  Christian,  working  every  day  for  Christ," 
she  said. 

[From  the  Presbyterian  Church  Bulletin, 
Mar.  19,  1972] 

Congratulations  to  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Black- 
weU  who  has  been  named  Mother  of  the  Year 
for  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

[From  the  Staite,  Columbia,  S.O., 
Mar.  19,  1972] 

SotrrH  Cabolima  Mothzb  of  Yeab  ib  Namxd 

StnrrxR. — ^Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Blackwell,  mayor 
of  Bennettsvllle,  was  named  South  Caro- 
lina's mother  of  the  year  Saturday  by  the 
Palmetto  State  Mothers  Committee. 

The  committee  said  Mrs.  Blackwell,  mother 
of  two  sons,  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  out- 
standing contributions  to  her  state  as  well 
as  accomplishments  in  rearing  her  children. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  Is  membership  chairman  of 
the  Alston  Wilkes  Society,  a  prisoner-aid 
group  In  the  state  and  la  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  State  Municipal 
Association. 

She  Is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aging,  the  Environmental 
Health  Task  Force  of  the  State  Health  De- 
partment, the  Hviman  Resources  Commission 
of  National  League  on  cities.  Salvation  Army, 
United  Fund  and  area  arts  co\incll. 

The  South  Carolina  Mothers  Committee, 
chaired  by  Mrs.  James  Cuttino  of  Simiter, 
also  announced  that  Mrs.  Myrtls  Logan  of 
Sxmiter  has  been  named  the  state's  first 
merit  mother.  Mrs.  Logan  has  three  chUdren. 

The  committee  named  Mrs.  James  A. 
Carthcart  of  Coliunbla  as  Its  fo\irtb  honorary 
mother.  Mrs.  Carthcart  Is  a  former  state 
president  of  American  Legion  Auxiliary  and 
is  a  recipient  of  the  National  Membership 
Award. 

[Prom  the  Marlboro  Herald-Advocate,  Ben- 
nettsvllle, S.C,  Mar.  20.   1972] 
Mator  BLACKvnEix  Is  South  Carolina 
Mother  or  Year 

Bennettsville  Mayor  Jessie  M.  (Mrs.  Robert 
L.)  Blackwell  has  been  named  South  Caro- 
lina Mother  of  the  Year. 

Mrs.  James  Cuttino  of  Sumter,  chairman 
of  the  five-member  state  selection  commit- 
tee, notified  the  Herald-Advocate  of  Mayor 
Blackwell's  selection  on  Thursday. 

Her  nomination  for  the  honor  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Mooreland  Garden  Club  of 
Bennettsville,  of  which  she  Is  a  member. 

In  addition  to  the  garden  club,  Mrs.  Black- 
well's  nomination  was  supyported  by  letters 
from  a  minister,  an  educator,  and  a  govern- 
ment official. 

Mayor  Blackwell  was  In  Charleston  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  unavailable  for  comment. 
She  was  there  at  the  S.C.  Assn.  of  Classroom 
Teachers  convention  to  help  her  twin  sister, 
Mrs.  John  L.  Hargrave,  also  of  Bennettsvllle, 
campaign  for  the  office  of  becretary. 

Mayor  Blackwell  Is  in  ner  sixth  year  as 
Mayor  of  Bennettsvllle  and  told  a  News  and 
Courier  Interviewer  that  she  would  seek  re- 
election again  next  year.  She  Is  one  of  three 
woman  mayors  in  South  Carolina. 

Prior  to  her  election  as  Mayor  in  1967,  she 
had  eight  years  previous  service  on  the  Ben- 
nettsville City  Council.  She  Is  also  the  only 
woman  on  the  executive  board  of  the  S.C. 
Municipal  Assn. 

In  addition  to  her  duties  as  Mayor,  Mrs. 
Blackwell  currently  serves  as  membership 
chairman  for  two  state  organizations:  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma,  an  honorary  teacher  sorority; 
and  Alston  Wilkes  Society,  a  statewide  orga- 
nization formed  to  help  rehabilitate  former 
prisoners. 

She  Is  chairman  of  the  Marlboro  Ooimty 
Democratic  Woman's  Council;  first  vice 
chairman  of  the  county's  Democratic  Party; 
and  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  state  Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

She  Is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Advisory 
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Committee  on  Aging,  the  Environmental 
Health  Task  Force  of  the  State  Health  De- 
partment, the  Human  Resources  Commis- 
sion of  National  League  on  cities,  Salvation 
Army,  United  Fund  and  area  arts  councU. 

An  active  member  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Mrs.  Blackwell  recently  served  as  a 
counselor  at  the  crusade  In  FayettevUle,  N.C, 
where  Nicky  Cruze,  a  former  drug  addict, 
testified  for  Christianity. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jessie 
B.  Matheson  of  Bennettsvllle. 

The  State's  Mother  of  the  Year  and  her 
husband,  who  has  recently  announced  as  a 
candidate  for  Supervisor  of  Marlboro  County, 
have  two  sons:  Robert  Jr.,  a  senior  at  Francis 
Marion  College;  and  Breeden,  assistant  prin- 
cipal at  Pine  Forest  High  School  in  Fayette- 
vUle. 

In  a  feature  article  in  Saturday's  Charles- 
ton "News  and  Courier,"  Mayor  Blackwell  was 
quoted  by  writer  Gale  Young  as  foUows: 

"This  has  been  quite  a  week.  Earlier  I  was 
notified  that  I  bad  won  a  freezer  In  a  drawing 
at  a  BennettsvUle  furniture  store.  When  Mrs. 
Cuttino  called  and  said  she  was  talking  to 
the  mother  of  the  year  all  I  could  say  was,  'It 
Just  can't  be  true',"  she  says. 

"We  had  to  enclose  a  stamped  manlla  en- 
velope If  we  wanted  the  materials  returned 
from  the  Judges.  Every  day  when  I  went  to 
the  post  office,  I  Just  prayed  that  the  envelope 
wouldn't  be  there,"  she  spoke  of  the  sxispense. 

About  her  sons: 

"When  they  were  old  enough,  both  of  them 
worked  after  school  bagging  groceries  and  In 
the  summer  on  construction  Jobs.  I  took  half 
of  their  paychecks:  I  told  them  It  was  for 
their  room  and  board.  I  Invested  the  money 
and  later  both  boys  bad  enough  money  from 
the  Investments  to  make  down  payments  on 
houses,"  she  told. 

On  politics: 

"I  like  to  be  Involved.  If  you're  going  to  be 
heard,  you  have  to  get  Involved,"  she  said. 

About  the  new  city  complex : 

"How  would  you  like  to  be  told  you  can 
apply  for  a  half  million  dollar  grant  If  you 
can  come  up  with  a  full  set  of  plans  In  three 
days?  We  worked  round  the  clock.  Ralph 
Holt,  superintendent  of  utilities;  and  Ralph 
KeUy,  city  attorney,  went  with  me  to  Hunts- 
vllle  In  October  to  present  our  plans.  From 
among  applications  submitted,  we  were 
deemed  second  in  the  nation  In  need  of  the 
grant.  Our  unemployment  then  was  about 
9.1  per  cent,  but  It  has  dropped." 

And,  about  satisfaction: 

"One  of  my  greatest  satisfactions  Is  being  a 
Christian,  working  every  day  for  Christ,"  she 
said. 

State  Mother  of  the  Year 

Congratulations  to  Mayor  Jessie  M.  Black- 
well  of  BennettsvUle  upon  her  selection  as 
South  Carolina  Mother  of  the  Year. 

To  our  knowledge,  this  Is  the  first  time 
that  this  honor  has  come  to  a  Marlboro 
County  mother. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  has  an  Impressive  list  of 
Interests  and  activities  and  we  Join  her  hosts 
of  friends  across  oiir  state  In  extending  our 
sincere  congratulations  to  her  and  her  family 
upon  receiving  this  honor. 

[From  the  Columbia  Record,  Mar.  21,  1972] 
Statx  Mother  of  1972 

One  of  South  Carolina's  most  time-honored 
awards  Is  the  selection  oif  the  State  Mother 
of  the  Year.  This  annual  salute  to  mother- 
hood takes  Into  consideration  not  only  what 
a  wcMnan  has  done  for  her  own  family,  but 
also  what  she  means  and  does  for  her  com- 
munity and  state. 

The  State  Mother  of  1972,  Just  announced, 
Is  Mrs.  Robert  L.  (Jessie  Matheson)  Black- 
weU,  a  native  of  Marlboro  County  and 
the  third-term  mayor  of  the  county  seat, 
Bennettsvllle.  She  has  two  sons,  Robert  Ik 
BlackweU  Jr.,  a  senior  at  Francis  Marlon  Col- 


lege, and  Breeden  BlackweU.  a  Pembroke 
Oollege  graduate  who  Is  aaslstant  principal 
of  Pine  Forest  High  School  at  FayettevUle, 
N.C.  She  Is  a  graduate  at  Flora  McDonald 
OoUege. 

Besides  heading  the  government  of  her 
home  town,  after  promotion  from  the  town 
councU,  she  holds  rei^wnslble  positions  in 
statewide  organizations  on  municipal  gov- 
ernment, prisoner  reform,  the  aging,  environ- 
ment, health,  human  resources  and  teach- 
ing. She  formerly  taught  school  In  both 
Carollnas. 

Mrs.  BlackweU's  honor  foUows  a  tradition 
of  outstanding  State  Mothers.  Her  predeces- 
sors have  stood  high  In  the  national  con- 
siderations and  one  of  them,  Mrs.  David  R. 
Coker  of  HartsvUle,  was  American  Mother  of 
the  Year  In  1958. 

[From  the  Florence  Morning  News,  March  22, 
1972] 

A  Tip  of  the  Hat  to  Her  Honor 

A  tip  of  the  hat  is  In  order  for  Bennetts- 
ville Mayor  Jessie  M.  Blackwell.  She  has  been 
named  this  year's  South  Carolina  Mother  of 
the  Year. 

Mrs.  BlackweU,  one  of  three  women  mayors 
In  the  state.  Is  the  mother  of  two  sons,  one 
a  senior  at  Francis  Marlon  CoUege  and  the 
other  a  high  school  principal  In  FayettevUle, 
N.C. 

She  has  been  Bennettsvllle  mayor  since 
1967  and  served  eight  years  on  City  CouncU 
before  that.  She  Is  the  only  woman  on  the 
board  of  the  S.C.  Municipal  Association  ex- 
ecutive board.  She  is  also  active  In  commu- 
nity, civic  and  church  activities  sis  well  as 
Democratic  Party  affairs. 

With  the  rising  concern  for  over-popula- 
tion, the  emphasis  In  honoring  motherhood 
has  perhaps  shifted.  Large  famUles  are  no 
longer  applauded.  But  the  deeper  reasons  for 
honoring  motherhood  remain  constant. 

Mrs.  BlackweU's  selection  as  state  Mother 
of  the  Year  suggests  that  being  deeply  In- 
volved In  a  wide  range  of  community  activi- 
ties Is  no  bar  to  fulfilling  the  reeponslbUltles 
of  motherhood. 

A  tip  of  the  hat  and  congratulations. 

[Prom  the  News  and  Courier,  Charleston, 
S.C,  Mar.  26,  1972] 

Woman  I^tor  Aids  Ex-Convicts 
(By  Epple  Richbourg) 

Bennettsville. — ^Belng  mayor  of  a  town 
the  size  of  BennettsvUle  could  be  taxing  on 
a  member  of  the  fairer  sex,  but  not  if  Mrs. 
Jessie  Bl8u:kwell  is  an  example. 

The  vivacious  lady  mayor  manages  to  keep 
Bennettsvllle  progressive,  execute  her  duties 
and  be  state  membership  chairman  and  local 
secretary  of  the  national  Alston  Wilkes  So- 
ciety, an  eleemosynary  organization  dedicat- 
ed to  working  with  former  inmates  of  penal 
institutions.  She  has  a  never-ending  source 
of  enthusiasm. 

"I  can  talk  aU  day  about  the  Society  and 
the  wonderful  Job  It  is  doing  to  help  parolees 
and  prison  Inmates,"  she  says. 

As  the  first  Alston  Wilkes  Society  in  S.C. 
to  be  chartered,  in  1966,  the  BennettsvlUe 
chapter  has  grown  to  roughly  25  members. 
Last  year  the  chapter  financed  prison  guard 
Ray  Satterfield  to  accompany  young  convict 
Bobby  Hunter  to  the  Pan  American  Games 
where  Hunter's  success  made  him  an  almost 
certain  contender  for  the  1972  Olympics  In 
Munich. 

If  Hunter  goes,  Mrs.  Blackwell  said  the 
chapter  again  plans  to  take  as  its  project 
financing  Satterfield  to  accompany  Hunter, 
considered  to  be  a  top  U.S.  hope  for  a  medal 
in  boxing. 

The  young  convict  from  Charleston  took 
up  the  sport  after  being  confined  In  the 
Manning  Correctional  Institution  In  Colum- 
bia where  he  is  serving  18  years  for  man- 
slaughter. 

Led  by  Mrs.  Blackwell  last  October,  the 


BennettsvlUe  chapter  was  instrumental  In 
organizing  a  Sunday  ministry  at  the  Marl- 
boro Co\mty  Prison  Farm  which  she  con- 
siders "the  grandest  thing  our  chapter  ever 
did." 

And  Mayor  Blackwell  is  the  program's 
biggest  booster.  Every  first  Siinday  she  and 
hvisband.  Bob,  attend  the  prison  worship. 
"I  love  to  go  out  there  ...  so  revrardlng  .  .  . 
so  much  participation  by  the  prisoners. 
They  love  to  sing  and  do  It  beautifully.  The 
program  has  been  such  a  success." 

Prison  ministry  services  are  conducted  by 
members  of  BennettsvlUe's  Men's  Evangelis- 
tic Club  and  local  ministers. 

Probably  a  large  part  of  Mrs.  BlackweU's 
success  with  the  society  is  her  attitude  that 
"prisoners  and  parolees  are  h\iman  beings 
Just  Uke  the  rest  of  us  and  they're  appre- 
ciative of  what  we're  doing  for  them." 

Mre.  Blackwell  says  the  local  chapter  aids 
an  inmate's  family  whUe  he  Is  away  and  at- 
tempts to  bridge  the  communications  gap 
for  the  parolee  coming  out.  This  isn't  the 
easiest  thing  In  the  world,  she  says.  "Often 
the  family  doesn't  want  the  parolee  back, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  an  alcohoUc  who 
abused  his  family  before  going  to  prison." 

And  there  are  cases  she  cites  of  youngsters 
whose  families  don't  want  them,  who  are 
even  rejected  by  their  mothers.  In  these 
cases,  counselors  or  doctors  try  to  work  out 
the  problems  and  are  often  successful  in 
reuniting  the  families. 

However,  most  parolees  move  their  fami- 
lies from  their  original  homes  because  of  the 
stigma  they  feel  the  prison  sentence  has  left 
them,  Mrs.  Blackwell  says.  In  such  cases,  the 
society  aids  the  parolee  In  setting  up  a  home 
elsewhere. 

Probably  hardest  for  society  members  Is 
securing  Jobs  for  former  Inmates.  "They 
come  out  with  nothing.  No  credit  rating, 
can't  borrow  money,  but  the  local  industries 
here  have  been  most  coop)eratlve,  Mrs.  Black- 
well  said.  "They  know  what  the  Alston  Wilkes 
Society  is.  If  they  have  an  opening  and  if  the 
parolee  qualifies,  he  gets  the  Job  and  his  past 
is  never  discussed." 

Mrs.  BlackweU  has  visited  all  but  one  of 
the  S.C.  penal  Institutions  and  says  all  kinds 
of  untapped  talent  comes  to  light  behind  the 
walls. 

For  example,  an  Inmate  from  Scotland  who 
never  knew  he  had  artistic  talent  Is  putting 
on  an  April  art  show  In  Columbia,  sponsored 
by  the  Alston  Wilkes  Society,  showing  the 
works  of  prisoners  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  Andrew  Wyeth  is  Judge  for  the  show. 

[From  the  Anderson,  S.C.  DaUy  MaU] 
The  Daily  Mail  Saltttes 
Few  honors  bestowed  In  pur  state  within 
a  year's  time  carry  more  distinction  than 
the  title  of  South  Carolina  Mother  of  the 
Year.  The  state  committee  has  looked  over 
hundreds  of  persons  nominated  for  the  hon- 
or, and  has  awarded  the  1972  honor  to  Mrs. 
Jesse  M.  Blackwell,  who,  among  other  dis- 
tinctions. Is  mayor  of  Bennettsvllle.  Her  se- 
lection was  made  on  the  basis  of  her  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  state,  as  well 
as  her  accomplishments  in  reeirlng  her  chU- 
dren and  assiiming  other  famUy  responsl- 
bUltles.  Her  services  have,  Indeed,  been  nu- 
merous and  spread  over  many  fields.  She  Is 
state  membership  chairman  for  the  Alston 
WUkes  Society,  a  prisoner-aid  group.  whUe 
she  Is  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  State  Municipal  Association.  Some  of 
her  other  activities  Include  membership  on 
the  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Aging; 
Environment  Health  Task  Force;  the  Hu- 
man Resoiurces  Commission  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  others.  In  her  home- 
town she  Is  also  engaged  In  many  com- 
munity activities  Including  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Area  Arts  CouncU.  She  wUl 
be  especially  honored  on  Mother's  Day  and 
on  other  occasions. 
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SECRETARy    CONNALLY    AND    TAX 
REFORM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
with  Interest  Secretary  Connally's  pledge 
to  clean  up  tax  fraud.  His  concern  stems 
from  Indications  that  millions  of  tax- 
payers have  been  getting  bad  service 
from  tax  consultants.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  mistakes  of  tax  consultants,  whether 
willful  or  Innocent,  will  be  halted 
promptly  and  that  Innocent  taxpayers 
will  not  be  harrassed  or  Intimidated. 

I  would  also  urge  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
President,  to  use  some  of  his  new-found 
fervor  for  rooting  out  tax  fraud  to  go 
after  the  big  fish  as  well  as  the  Uttle 
minnows.  Billions  of  dollars  are  lost  every 
year  through  unnecessary  loopholes  and, 
In  many  cases,  outright  evasion  of  tax 
obligations.  Both  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  American  people  who  must  foot 
the  bill  for  running  the  coimtry  are  being 
defrauded  by  the  wealthy  few  and  big 
business,  who  use  both  legal  and  Illegal 
fraud,  tax  loopholes,  to  keep  from  pay- 
ing their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

As  filing  time  for  tax  returns  grows 
closer,  and  as  we  all  wade  'through  the 
morass  of  tax  forms,  spending  coimtless 
hours  trying  to  figure  out  just  what  we 
are  to  pay  our  Oovemment,  the  resent- 
ment against  those  who  do  not  have  to 
pay  becomes  more  acute.  The  American 
people  are  fed  up  with  our  inequitable 
tax  system,  and  I  predict  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  its  continuation  are  In  for 
a  big  siUDrise  In  November. 

I  would  suggest  that  while  Secretary 
Connally  is  checking  out  the  returns  of 
millions  of  Americans,  h*  make  a  special 
effort  to  check  the  returns  of  the  wealtliy 
barons  of  big  business  and  the  conglom- 
erates, and  that  he  tell  us  who  has  not 
been  paying  his  fair  share  of  taxes  and 
that  he  come  back  to  Congress  with 
plans  from  this  administration  to  end 
the  outrageous  tax  preferences  for  the 
rich. 


STRIKE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  emergency 
strike  legislation  will  again  be  heard  to- 
morrow in  executive  session  in  the  Labor 
Subcommittee.  Hopefully  a  bill  may  be 
reported  by  the  committee  soon.  The 
need  for  strengthening  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley  law  be- 
comes more  clear  daily.  The  New  York 
Times  on  April  5  commented  on  the 
problem  in  its  lead  editorial. 

It  Is  time  that  the  Congress  faces  up 
to  Its  responsibilities  and  moves  In  the 
public  interest  to  prevent  a  paralyzation 
that  could  wreck  our  efforts  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  solve  unemployment,  and 
stabilize  prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  dated 
April  5.  1972,  entitled  "Sputtering  Strike 
Fuse"  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPtTTTERrNG    STRIKE    PuSE 

President  Nixon  has  used  the  creaky  provi- 
sions of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  to  p\irchase 
sixty  days  of  grace  In  two  major  strle  threats 
on  the  nation's  railroads.  Unfortunately,  the 


recent  history  of  that  anachronistic  law  pro- 
vides Uttle  basis  for  hope  that  its  peacemak- 
ing processes  will  bring  settlement  of  either 
dispute — one  involving  freight  crews  on  the 
Penn  Central  and  the  other  sheet  metal 
workers  employed  In  repair  shops  of  all  rail- 
roads. 

The  probabUlty  ts  that  the  beginning  at 
June  will  find  the  country  in  the  famUlar 
position  of  having  to  Improvise  emergency 
legislation  to  deal  with  both  situations  before 
they  stifle  the  economy.  Indeed,  the  necessity 
for  crash  action  on  such  legislation  may  arise 
even  sooner  If  the  Pay  Board  follows  its 
decision  to  scale  down  the  oversize  wage  set- 
tlement for  West  Coast  longshoremen  by  a 
similar  ruling  affecting  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
dock  workers. 

The  initial  decision  precipitated  a  walkout 
from  the  Pay  Board  of  four  of  its  Ave  labor 
members,  but  the  West  Coast  workers  have 
been  remaining  on  the  piers  pending  final 
board  action  on  the  East  Coast  pact.  The  Pay 
Board,  now  reconstituted  as  an  all-public 
panel,  is  expected  to  make  its  decision  early 
next  month — a  decision  that  may  precipitate 
a  shutdown  of  all  deep-sea  ports. 

Since  the  goal  of  anv  such  strike  would 
clearly  be  to  force  higher  pay  In  violation  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  the  Govern- 
ment might  move  to  halt  the  tie-up  by  in- 
Jimction.  But  that  remedy  is  far  from  clear- 
cut,  and  all  the  co<^ing-oir  provisions 
available  imder  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have 
been  exhausted. 

The  looming  crises  on  both  the  railroads 
and  the  docks  imderscore  the  necessity  for 
ending  the  long  sit-down  strike  on  Capitol 
HiU  against  proposals  to  tighten  the  statu- 
tory safeguards  against  strike  emergencies  in 
vital  transportation  Industries. 

More  than  two  years  have  passed  since 
President  Nixon  called  for  a  modified  type 
of  compulsory  arbitration  to  resolve  such  dis- 
putes. If  the  Democrats  In  control  of  Con- 
gress have  a  more  dependable  formula  for 
dealing  with  the  problem,  the  time  to  fight 
the  iasue  out  on  the  floor  is  now — not  to  wait 
once  again  to  pass  patchwork  laws  under  the 
gun  of  a  crisis. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 
STUDY  "ADMINISTRATIVE  OB- 
STACLES TO  VOTING" 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters'  educational  fund  made  public  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  our  country's 
voter  registration  system.  Their  study 
covered  47  States,  approximately  250 
communities,  2,234  interviews  with  gov- 
ernment ofiQcials.  party  ofiQcials,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  citizens  groups  and  ob- 
servations of  over  900  registration  and 
polling  places.  We  should  all  be  aware  of 
the  results  of  this  in-depth  study. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters'  report 
reemphasizes  the  imanlmous  conclusion 
of  previous  studies  of  our  registration 
system — that  it  discourages  registration 
and  voting.  Mr.  Richard  Scammon's  re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Registration  and  Voting  Participation  in 
1963  was  one  of  the  first  detailed  in- 
quiries into  our  registration  system. 
Prof.  Stanley  Kelley  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity also  produced  a  study  which  con- 
cluded: 

Registration  requirements  are  a  more  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  voting  than  anjrthlng 
that  normally  operates  to  deter  citizens  from 
voting  once  they  have  registered. 

In  1968,  a  Gallup  poll  substantiated 
the  previous  studies  when  It  concluded 
that^ 


It  was  not  a  lack  of  interest  but  rather 
the  residency  and  other  registration  qualifi- 
cations that  proved  to  be  the  greatest  barrier 
to  wider  voter  participation  in  our  nation. 

Finally,  In  1970,  the  Freedom  to  Vote 
Task  Force  under  the  leadership  of  Ram- 
sey Clark  agreed  that  registration  pro- 
cedures are  the  major  cause  of  non- 
voting. 

Page  16  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers' report  states  that — 

Considering  the  all  too  frequent  occur- 
rence of  complex  forms,  unhelpful  and  poorly 
trained  staff,  machine  breakdowns,  and  in- 
conveniently marked  registration  and  polling 
places,  it's  surprising  that  so  many  citizens 
do  vote.  That  the  system  functions  at  all 
is  a  tribute  to  the  sheer  determination  of 
citizens  to  overcome  these  inconveniences 
and  obstacles. 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  quite  an  indictment, 
especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
being  said  by  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers— a  respected  bipartisan  group  of  citi- 
zens not  given  to  radicalism  or  over- 
statement. 

This  report  produces  some  extraordi- 
nary data  concerning  exactly  how  many 
registration  operations  are  deficient. 
They  found  that  52  percent  of  the  regis- 
tration locations  were  not  clearly  iden- 
tified with  a  sign.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
States  expressly  forbid  evening  and  Sat- 
urday registration.  Three-quarters  of  the 
communities  studied  had  no  Saturday  or 
evening  registration  in  the  nonelection 
months.  Even  among  those  communities 
where  deputy  registrars  were  authorized. 
29  percent  of  the  election  officials  failed 
to  use  them.  During  the  heat  of  the  elec- 
tion period— 30  days  prior  to  the  closing 
of  registration— nearly  40  percent  of  the 
communities  provided  no  additional 
hoiu-s  for  registration. 

Clearly,  the  above  obstacles  must  be 
removed  so  that  the  American  people 
can  register  and  vote.  With  this  kind  of  a 
registration  system  there  should  be  no 
question  of  why  America  ranks  last  in 
the  world  in  its  democratic  participation. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  read  this  short 
report  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
It  presents  In  detail  the  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  country's  voters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  entitled  "Administrative 
Obstacles  To  Voting."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Administrative  Obstacles  To  Voting 
(A  report  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 

Education  Fund) 
This  publication  has  been  made  possible 
by  funds  granted  to  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  Education  Fund  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion of  New  York. 

PREFACE 

The  need  for  election  reform  through  fed- 
eral legislation  has  been  documented  and 
endorsed  by  several  committees  of  national 
prominence.  Most  notable  Is  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Registration  and 
Voting  Participation  >  and  the  reports  of  the 
Freedom  to  Vote  Task  Foroe.»  A  forthcoming 
report  of  the  National  Municipal  League  wUl 
focus  on  the  need  for  legislatively  enacted 
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election  reform.  A  model  state  election  code 
also  is  being  developed  by  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  and  wUl  be  available  to  state 
leglslatvu-es  for  their  consideration.* 

In  addition  to  changes  in  election  laws, 
there  is  a  need  for  changes  in  administra- 
tive practices  of  local  and  state  election  offi- 
cials. (For  the  purposes  of  this  study  ad- 
ministrative practices  refers  to  the  standards, 
procedures  and  structures  set  up  to  imple- 
ment state  election  laws.)  The  main  purpose 
of  this  report  then  is  to  document  the  need 
for  administrative  changes  and  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  numerous  administrative  ob- 
stacles which  confront  all  Americans  as  they 
seek  to  implement  their  right  to  vote. 

The  oasis  for  this  report  Is  a  study  under- 
taken by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Edu- 
cation Fund  (LWVEF)  with  the  assistance 
of  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
administrative  practices  of  election  officials 
in  251  communities  were  documented 
through  the  efforts  of  over  3,000  League 
volunteers  during  the  fall  election  period  of 
1971. < 

All  types  of  communities  were  Included 
In  this  study;  those  where  problems  of  regis- 
tration and  voting  were  likely  to  be  found 
In  the  extreme  as  well  as  those  where  the 
problems  were  less  visible.  In  general,  the 
information  was  collected  from  at  least  one 
large  city,  a  suburb,  an  Independent  small 
town,  and  a  rural  area  in  every  state.  To 
supplement  the  League  effort,  information 
from  some  areas  of  the  rural  South  was  col- 
lected by  local  organizations  associated  with 
the  Voter  Education  Project.  This  sample  of 
communities  encompassed  approximately  40 
million  people  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States. 

Data  were  collected  through  three  meth- 
ods: (1)  recording  official  registration  and 
voting  procedures.  (2)  Interviewing  govern- 
ment and  election  board  personnel  to  deter- 
mine attitudes  and  practices,  and  (3)  ob- 
serving citizen  experiences  at  both  registra- 
tion and  polling  places.  Information  also  was 
collected  on  state  administrative  practices 
with  regard  to  elections  by  some  state 
Leagues  of  Women  Voters. 

It  should  be  noted  that  observations  of 
registration  and  polling  places  were  made 
during  the  period  of  the  1971  fctU  elections. 
This  means  that  administrative  behavior  was 
observed  in  a  non-presidential  election  year 
In  which  various  types  of  contests,  some 
considerably  more  important  and  appealing 
than  others,  were  at  stake.  This  factor  tends 
to  mute  the  findings  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  this  study.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
then  that  the  findings  contained  in  this  re- 
port might  be  an  understatement  of  the 
problems  citizens  experience  when  partici- 
pating in  presidential  elections. 

It  is  also  important  to  review  the  findings 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution- 
ally-guaranteed right  to  vote  of  every  eligible 
citizen.  This  means  that  although  some  fig- 
ures pertaining  to  a  given  administrative 
obstacle  to  voting  may  be  less  than  60%. 
the  finding  may  nevertheless  be  highly  sig- 
nificant to  the  extent  that  it  Indicates  that 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens  are   possibly  being  disenfranchised. 

Within  the  context,  then,  the  study  docu- 
ments the  fact  that  the  current  system  of 
registration  and  voting  functions  inefficiently 
for  citizens  throughout  the  United  States. 
Both  supportive  evidence  and  specific  recom- 
mendations for  administrative  changes  are 
included  In  this  report. 

A  LOOK  AT  the  PRESENT  SYSTEM 

During  the  next  six  months,  much  public 
attention  will  focus  on  the  principal  candi- 
dates and  issues  of  the  November  presiden- 
tial election.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that 
very  much  concern  will  be  given  to  the  elec- 
toral process  itself — that  system  of  reglstra- 
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tlon  and  voting  procedures  Americans  must 
use  In  order  to  express  their  choice  on  the 
candidates. 

Most  citizens  show  little  interest  In  the 
process  not  because  they  dismiss  its  impor- 
tance but  simply  because  they  do  not  recog- 
nize the  extent  to  which  the  current  election 
system  impairs  the  right  of  all  Americans  to 
engage  in  self-government.  The  public  gen- 
erally believes  that  the  system  has  worked 
well  for  them  In  the  past  and  that  it  wlU 
work  well  for  the  140  mllUon  Americans  of 
voting  age  In  1972. 

Regrettably,  the  present  election  system 
has  not  worked  well.  It  still  bears  the  mark  of 
forces  which  originally  gave  It  birth  at  the 
turn  of  the  century:  fear  of  the  then- wide- 
spread corruption  and  fraud  at  the  polls  and 
a  desire  to  control  the  voting  participation 
of  millions  of  European  immigrants  who 
threatened  the  political  status  quo.  Although 
these  particular  forces  have  largely  ceased 
to  exist,  the  system  remains  saddled  with 
many  unnecessarily  restrictive  laws  and  ex- 
clusionary procedures.  It  has  become  an  ad- 
ministrative maze  In  which  many  of  the 
abuses  It  was  designed  to  prevent  can.  In 
fact,  be  more  easily  hidden  and  through 
which  the  average  citizen  must  painstakingly 
grope  In  order  to  exercise  his  fundamental 
right  to  the  franchise. 

Fear  of  fraud  Is  often  advanced  In  opposi- 
tion to  proposed  reforms  of  the  present  elec- 
tion system.  It  could  be  argued,  however, 
that  such  abuses  are  a  function  of  commu- 
nity mores  and  will  exist  In  some  communi- 
ties no  matter  what  election  procedures  are 
established.  More  noteworthy.  It  would  seem. 
Is  the  fraud  i>erpetuated  on  the  American 
people  by  a  system  which  excludes  millions 
of  eligible  voters  from  the  electoral  process 
In  the  name  of  preventing  a  few  dishonestly- 
cast  votes. 

Indeed,  the  system  works  poorly  for  all 
Americans.  In  the  case  of  minorities,  the 
poor,  the  uneducated  and  the  aged,  who  are 
unable  to  meet  its  complicated  requirements 
easily,  the  system  naturally  imposes  more 
heavily  than  It  does  on  the  average  main- 
stream American.  These  groups  can  be  even 
further  excluded  from  the  electoral  process 
by  the  arbitrary  and  uneven  application  of 
administrative  procedures  which,  while  legal, 
can  be  manipulated  to  serve  the  political  ad- 
vantage or  philosophy  of  those  who  control 
them. 

Such  misuse  of  administrative  practices  is 
not  new  to  the  institutional  life  of  our 
society.  What  Is  notable  about  the  estab- 
lished election  system  Is  the  extent  to  which, 
barring  misuse  of  any  kind.  It  denies  the 
rights  and  Infringes  on  the  convenience  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  regard- 
less of  their  racial  or  economic  background. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1968.  73 
million  Americans  or  approximately  60%  of 
the  total  population  of  voting  age  actually 
voted  for  a  candidate  of  their  choice;  47 
million  or  approximately  40%  did  not  cast  a 
ballot.  Compared  with  other  democratic 
countries,  this  voting  rate  of  American  cit- 
izens Is  embarrassingly  low.  For  example,  the 
rate  at  which  voters  In  Italy  have  partici- 
pated In  elections  In  the  last  10  years  has 
regularly  approached  90%.  Canada  records 
a  voting  rate  of  approximately  75%  to  80%, 
and  in  the  last  25  years.  West  German  citizens 
have  voted  at  rates  which  range  between  78% 
and  87%. 

It  is  the  contention  of  this  report  that 
millions  of  American  citizens  faU  to  vote 
not  because  they  are  disinterested  but  be- 
cause they  are  disenfranchised  by  the  present 
election  system.  IronlcaUy  moreover,  many 
of  them  lose  their  right  to  vote  not  because 
they  are  poor,  black,  uneducated  or  unin- 
terested, but  because  they  are  pstrt  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  society.  Moving  to 
a  better  neighborhood,  accepting  a  company 
transfer,  going  to  college,  getting  married, 
serving  their  country  and  exercising  other 


rights,  freedoms  and  obligations  to  their 
country  too  often  has  had  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing citizens  their  right  to  vote. 

Undoubtedly,  the  present  election  system 
win  continue  to  disenfranchise  millions  of 
Americans  of  every  economic  and  socUl  back- 
ground unless  improvements  are  made  at 
both  the  administrative  and  legislative  levels. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  LOCAL  OFFICIAL  TTNDES 
CURRENT  EUSCTION  LAWS 

To  what  extent  can  electoral  reform  occur 
within  the  context  of  existing  law?  To  what 
degree  do  current  state  election  laws  affect 
the  administrative  behavior  of  election  of- 
ficials? 

In  a  few  areas  of  registration  and  voting, 
the  law  is  specific.  Residency  requirements 
and  closing  dates  for  registration  are  exam- 
ples. Although  the  capacity  of  administrators 
and  local  officials  to  act  Independently  Is  con- 
siderably limited  In  these  Instances,  they  can 
determine  the  Impact  of  these  laws  by  the 
vigor  with  which  they  make  these  require- 
ments known  and  encourage  citizens  to  meet 
them. 

Most  of  the  laws  concerning  registration 
and  voting,  however,  are  not  specific.  In 
many  cases,  the  law  only  establishes  broad 
minimum  requirements,  thereby  leaving  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  to  local  officials.  For 
Instance,  the  law  may  require  that  a  central 
registration  office  be  located  In  each  city  of 
the  state  but  not  specify  how  clearly  that  of- 
fice shall  be  identified.  In  fact.  52%  of  ap- 
proximately 300  registration  places  observed 
In  this  study  were  not  clearly  Identified. 
Again,  the  law  may  state  that  registration 
lists  must  be  available  to  the  public  but  It 
often  does  not  stipulate  the  mechanisms  for 
making  the  lists  available.  For  Instance, 
there  was  a  financial  charge  for  the  regis- 
tration list  in  55%  of  the  communities  and 
authorization  for  access  to  the  list  was  re- 
quired in  38%  of  the  cases. 

Local  officials  may  be  even  more  powerful 
where  the  law  Is  merely  permissive.  State 
statutes  frequently  allow,  but  do  not  require, 
the  following:  precinct  registration,  Satur- 
day and/or  evening  registration  hours,  and 
the  authorization  of  deputy  registrars.  Data 
from  the  community  study  show  that  in 
these  areas  local  officials  frequently  do  not 
use  these  statutory  powers  to  reach  citizens. 

In  29%  of  the  conununltles  where  deputy 
registrars  were  allowed,  election  officials 
faUed  to  use  this  method  to  reach  citizens. 
WhUe  only  10  states  ^  expressly  forbid  even- 
ing and  Saturday  registration,  77%  of  the 
communities  studied  had  no  Saturday  reg- 
istration and  75%  had  no  evening  registra- 
tion m  non-election  months.*  Even  during 
the  heat  of  an  election  period,  i.e.  the  30 
days  prior  to  the  closing  of  registration,  38% 
of  the  communities  provided  no  additional 
hours  for  registration.  The  data  clearly  sug- 
gest, then,  that  local  officials  have  In  many 
cases  faUed  to  use  the  tools  allowed  but  not 
mandated  by  law  to  make  registration  and 
voting  easier  and  more  accessible  for  all 
citizens. 

In  addition  to  their  influence  in  areas 
where  the  law  Is  stated  In  broad  or  permis- 
sive teruM  local  officials  are  able  to  Influence 
the  electoral  process  In  matters  where  the 
law  ts  sUent.  Although  the  law  may  neither 
require,  suggest  nor  forbid  it,  an  election 
official  might  provide  Information  to  citizens 
concerning  the  election,  might  conduct  ex- 
tensive training  programs  for  all  poll  work- 
ers, and  might  provide  bilingual  clerks  where 
needed.  WhUe  such  Initiative  would  remove 
many  obstacles  to  voting,  local  officials  have 
seldom  acted  In  their  areas:  only  11%  of 
the  local  officials  Included  In  this  study  pub- 
lished a  voter  Information  guide;  28%  pro- 
vided no  training  for  poll  workers;  and  in 
approximately  30%  of  the  registration  places 
where  bilingual  assistance  was  needed, 
local  officials  failed  to  provide  this  service. 
Election  officials  clearly  have  the  power  to 
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make  reglMratlon  and  voting  procedures 
easier  for  citizens  but  this  study  has  found 
that,  by  and  large,  they  don't  use  it. 

To  a  large  extent,  local  officials  retain  their 
discretionary  powers  by  default.  The  com- 
munity study  found  that  the  state  authority 
charged  with  reqwnalbUlty  for  administering 
the  state  election  code  most  often  counted 
it  as  one  of  several  other  major  functions 
of  his  or  her  office.  In  most  states,  reports 
from  local  officials  to  the  state  authority  are 
generally  required  Just  after  elections  and 
contain  little  else  than  the  total  number  of 
people  registered  and  voting  In  a  given  Juris- 
diction and  the  results  of  the  latest  election. 
Though  many  states  Issue  guidelines  to  local 
election   officials,    few   state   administrative 
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mechanisms  have  been  set  up  to  monitor  or 
enforce  compliance  with  the  guld^lnes.  In 
short,  state  election  administrators  have  lit- 
tle knowledge  or  control  and  exert  practically 
no  leiMiershlp  over  local  Section  officials  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  administer  the 
state  election  code.  It  Is  little  wonder 
then  that  the  local  election  c^clal  can,  and 
often  does,  become  the  chief  policy-maker 
for  all  local,  state  and  national  elections 
held  within  his  Jurisdiction. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Report  published  in  1968. 

•Two  reports  Issued  In  1971  by  this  com- 
mlssion  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee; "Report  of  the  Freedom  to  Vote  Task 


Force  of  the  Democratic  National  CXummlt- 
tee"  and  "That  All  May  Vote". 

'Developed  xuider  a  two  year  grant  from 
the  Ford  Fovmdation,  the  model  state  elec- 
tion codes  wUl  be  published  In  the  spring 
of  1973. 

*A  modified  version  of  the  comprehensive 
survey  on  which  this  report  Is  based  was  con- 
ducted by  League  volunteers  In  an  additional 
600  communities.  The  purpose  of  this  Mini- 
Survey  was  to  verify  the  vaUdlty  of  the  com- 
prehensive siu^ey  sample. 

•  Includes  North  Dakota  with  no  statewide 
registration  and  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
where  a  checklist  system  is  used. 

•For  the  purposes  of  this  study  "evening 
hours"  pertain  to  the  hours  after  6:00  pjn. 


TABLE  A.-OISTRIBUTION  OP  RESEARCH  COMMUNITIES  ACCORDING  TO  POPULATION  SIZE  BY  ADDITIONAL  TIME  AVAILABLE  FOR  REGISTRATION  DURING  AN  ELECTION  MONTH  (-MONTH 

PRIOR  TO  CLOSING  OF  REGISTRATION) 


Total 
communities 


Additional  hours  election 
mofitti 


Additional  Saturdays' 


Additional  evenings' 


Additional  evening  hours  > 


Percent      Percent 


Yes 


No      Percent 


Yes 


No      Percent 


Yes 


No      Percent 


<10 
hours 


>10 
hours 


Population  size N=200 

Greater  than  1,000,000..  4 

500,00010  1,000,000 '             13 

250,000  to  500,000 21 

100,000  to  250,000 33 

50,000  to  100,000 27 

25,000  to  50,000 "'             42 

10,000  to  25,000 ""            46 

Less  than  10,000 22 


100 
2 
6 
10 
16 
13 
20 
22 
11 


100 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 


62 

38 

100 

70 

'^^ 

'U 

100 
100 

'^ 

41 

59 

100 

75 

68 

32 

100 

90 

73 

27 

100 

55 

66 

34 

100 

75 

60 

40 

100 

67 

56 

44 

100 

44 

30 

25 
10 
45 
25 
33 
56 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


83 

^> 
89 

77 

70 

86 

90 

93 

60 


17 

l^P 

23 
30 
14 
10 
7 
40 


100 

100 

100 

lOO  . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


52 


36 
44 
56 
61 
83 


49 

100 
64 
57 
44 
39 
17 


>  Refers  to  actual  number  rather  than  percentages. 


'  Refers  only  to  those  places  reporting  some  additional  hours  of  registration  during  an  election 
month. 

•  Refers  only  to  those  places  reporting  some  additional  evening  hours  of  registration  during  an 
election  month, 

TABLE  B.-OISTRIBUTION  OF  RESEARCH  COMMUNITIES  ACCORDING  TO  POPULATION  SIZE  BY  AVAIUBILITY  OF  REGISTRATION  BY  DEPUTY  REGISTRARS 


Total  communities         Deputy  registrars  allowed 


Deputy  registrars  used  i 


Limits  to  number  of- 


Deputy  registrars 


Forms 


Percent      Percent 


Yes 


No      Percent 


Yes 


No      Percent 


Yes 


No      Percent 


Yes 


No 


Population  size N=208  ICO  100 

Greater  than  1,000,000...  4  2  100 

500,000  to  1,000 ,000 ""  13  6  100 

25O,0C0  to  500,000 21  10  100 

100,000  to  250,000 33  16  100 

50,000  to  100,000 27  13  100 

25,000  to  50,000 42  20  100 

10,000  to  25,000 46  22  100 

Less  than  10,000 22  11  100 


73 

27 

100 

71 

29 

100 

38 

'^^ 

^1^ 

100 
100 

(2) 

io6... 

(2) 

100 
100 

'11 

71 

29 

100 

64 

36 

100 

40 

73 

27 

100 

63 

37 

100 

40 

70 

30 

100 

82 

18 

100 

44 

83 

17 

100 

80 

20 

100 

46 

72 

28 

100 

76 

24 

100 

40 

46 

54 

100 

56 

44 

100 

33 

62 

100 

13 

87 

9^ 

100 

(2) 

(2) 

80 

100  ... 

100 

60 

100 

10 

90 

60 

100 

31 

69 

56 

100 

27 

73 

54 

100 

7 

93 

60 

100 

8 

9? 

67 

100  ... 

100 

■  Includes  only  those  communities  where  deputy  registrars  are  allowed. 


>  Refers  to  actual  number  rather  than  percentages. 


PKBCEFTIOKS  AND  ATTrrtTDES  OT  LOCAL  OmdALA 
AND  CrrlZEN  GROUP  RXPRESENTATlyES 

The  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  officials 
and  community  leaders  are  important  to  an 
examination  of  election  systems  for  several 
reasons.  First,  they  are  frequently  reflected 
in  administrative  behavior  and  In  evalu- 
ations of  that  behavior.  In  many  cases,  they 
also  Indicate  the  willingness  or  unwillingness 
of  community  leadership  to  undertake 
needed  administrative  and  legislative  reform. 
Where  opinions  are  backed  by  the  power  of 
an  office  or  the  resources  of  an  organization, 
they  take  on  added  Importance.  Finally,  such 
attltudlnal  data  often  show  how  different 
groups  perceive  conununity  problems  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  sensitive  to 
citizen  needs. 

PERCEPTION  OF  REGISTRATION  AND  VOTINO 
NEEDS 

Long  lines,  short  office  hours,  Inaccessible 
registration  and  polling  places,  and  registra- 
tion periods  remote  from  the  date  of  election 
are  common  experiences  to  many  Americans. 

Interviews  with  local  officials  who  hold  the 
authority,  responsibility  and  power  to  alle- 
viate these  problems  show  that  they  are 
generally  Insensitive  to  them.  For  Instance, 
less  than  one-fourth  of  election  officials  held 
that  the  following  were  problems  In  their 
oommunltles: 


Residency  requirements 
Complex  registration  procedures 
Complex  absentee  voting  procedures 
Inconvenient  registration  hours 
Distant  and  Inconvenient  places  of  reg- 
istration 

Complicated  voting  procedures,  I.e.  use  of 
voting  machines  and  paper  ballots. 
Inconvenient  hours  of  polling 
Positioning  candidate  names  on  the  ballot, 
and 

Insuring  the  proper  functioning  of  voting 
machines 

On  the  other  hand,  most  persons  repre- 
senting voting  rights  groups  viewed  all  of 
these  as  serious  problems  In  their  oom- 
munltles. 

ATTITUDES    TOWARD    LEGISLATIVE   AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE    REFORMS 

Alt-hough  the  need  for  legislative  action 
to  reform  the  electoral  process  has  been 
documented  and  endorsed  by  several  com- 
mittees of  national  prominence  (see  page  1 ) , 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund 
community  study  shows  that  local  election 
officials  are  reluctant  to  support  many  legis- 
lative changes  and  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  reforms.  For  in- 
stance, support  by  local  election  officials 
dipped  to  less  than  a  majority  In  regard  to 
the  following: 


Carrying  out  door-to-door  registration  by 
government  officials. 

Updating  registration  lists  monthly  for 
public  review. 

Requiring  at  least  16  hours  of  training  for 
election  officials. 

Extending  voting  hours  from  7  ajn.  to  9 
p.m. 

Conducting  elections  on  a  non-work  day. 

Publishing  voter  education  materials  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  an  election. 

Placing  local  election  officials  under  state 
merit  systems. 

In  short,  election  officials  seem  to  view 
the  government  as  a  passive  participant  in 
the  electoral  process  with  no  responsibility 
for  reaching  out  to  citizens.  They  apparently 
believe  that  the  Initiative  lies  entirely  with 
the  citizen.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  at 
least  one  reason  why  47  million  .-Tierlcans 
didn't  vote  in  1968.  The  Issue  clearly  goes 
beyond  the  generally  accepted  explanation 
of  voter  i^athy.  Viewed  from  another  per- 
spective, the  question  arises  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment can  find  a  citizen  to  tax  him  or 
draft  him  into  military  service,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  government 
can  find  that  same  citizen  to  enroll  him  as 
an  eligible  voter  and  include  him  in  the 
active  electorate? 
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TABLE  C.-NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  BY  POSITION  WHO  AGREE  THAT  SELECTED  REGISTRATION  AND  ELECTION  PRACTICES  ARE  BASICALLY  GOOD 

IDEAS' 

|ln  percent] 


Elected  officials 


Voluntary  organization 


Range 


Statement 


CCoEO 
N>=158 


CCiEO 
86 


LWV 
220 


NAACP 
120 


LCP 
166 


YG 
62 


PCC 
206 


CAL 
150 


MG 
62 


Low 


High 


A.  Door-to-door  registration  should  be  carried  out  by  local  government 

officials  in  order  to  get  all  eligible  citizens  on  the  voter  registration 
lists 

B.  Voter  registration  should  not  be  closed  sooner  than  30  days  before  any 

C.  Residency  requirements  for  voting  in  local  elections  should  not  exceed 

60  days 

D.  Each  county  should  require  at  least  16  hours  of  instruction  for  election 

officials. 

E.  On  election  day,  polling  places  should  open  from  at  least  7  a.ffl.  to 

9  p.m - 

F.  All  elections  should  be  held  on  a  nonwork  day 

G.  30  days  before  each  election,  election  officials  should  send  each  reg- 

istered voter  a  voter  information  guide 


31 

23 

SO 

69 

58 

82 

25 

47 

60 

23 

82 

76 

73 

92 

88 

89 

87 

87 

83 

91 

73 

92 

61 

49 

74 

81 

77 

84 

65 

53 

73 

49 

84 

46 

47 

64 

83 

72 

85 

48 

70 

85 

46 

8S 

25 
29 

34 
20 

77 
35 

77 

41 

69 

33 

92 
46 

63 
18 

60 
18 

94 
47 

25 
18 

94 
47 

23 


24 


62 


66 


46 


65 


32 


44 


75 


23 


75 


I  Not  all  data  from  the  original  interviews  are  included  in  this  table.  Note:  Positions  are  identified  as  follows:  CCoEO  =  Chief  County  Election  Official;  CCiEO  =  Chief 

-'N  refers  to  the  number  of  respondents  for  the  Isf  statement.  All  percents  computed  on  actual     City  Election  Official;  LW  =  League  of  Women  Voters;  NAACP  =  f<ational  Association  for  Advance- 

N'sbut  sample  sizes  not  reported  in  this  table.  ment  of  Colored  People;  LCP  =  Labor  Council  President;  YG  =  Youth  Groups;  PCC  =  Chamber  of 

Commerce  President;  CAL=American  Legion  Commander;  MG  =  Nonblack  Minoritv  Groups. 

TABLE  D.-NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  BY  POSITION  WHO  BELIEVE  THAT  SELECTED  REGISTRATION  AND  ELECTION  CONDITIONS  EXIST  IN  THEIR 

COMMUNITY  > 


Pn  percent] 


Election  officials 


Voluntary  organization 


Range 


Statement 


CCoEO 
N«  =  158 

CCiEO 
86 

LWV 
220 

NAACP 
122 

LCP 
161 

YG 
61 

PCC 
203 

CAL 
ISO 

MG 
61 

Low 

High 

11 

9 

60 

57 

42 

74 

22 

69 

9 

74 

20 

16 

69 

61 

41 

76 

27 

67 

16 

76 

9 

8 

59 

51 

46 

64 

20 

70 

8 

70 

8 

6 

39 

47 

31 

54 

20 

64 

6 

64 

9 

7 

60 

53 

43 

73 

22 

64 

7 

73 

20 

12 

67 

65 

48 

68 

25 

75 

12 

75 

A.  Many  nonvoters  would  vote  if  registration  procedures  were  less 

complex 

B.  Many  potential  voters  become  "nonvoters"  because  absentee  voting 

procedures  are  too  complex 

C.  The  hours  of  registration  set  by  the  election  officials  are  inconvenient, 

and  many  potential  voters  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  register.. 

D.  The  polls  close  so  early  in  the  day  that  many  potential  voters  find  it 

difficult  or  impossible  to  get  to  the  polls  on  time 

E.  Places  of  registration  are  inconveniently  located,  and  many  potential 

voters  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  register 

F.  Many  nonvoters  are  simply  frightened  by  the  complicated  procedures 

of  voting 

1  Not  al'  data  from  the  original  interviews  are  included  n  this  table.  Note:  Positions  are  identified  as  follows:  CCoEO=Chief  County  Election  Official;  CCiEO=Chief 

2  N  refers  to  the  number  of  respondents  for  the  1st  statement  All  percents  computed  on  actual    City  Election  Official;  LWV= League  of  Women  Voters;  NAACP= National  Association  for  Advance- 
N's  but  sample  sizes  not  reported  in  this  table.  ment  of  Colored  People;  LCP=Labor  Council  President;  YG= Youth  Groups;  PCC=Chamber  of 

Commerce  President;  CAL=American  Legion  Commander;  MG  =  Nonblack  Minority  Groups. 


OBSTACLES  TO  ORGANIZED  CITIZEN   INITIATIVE 

Since  election  officials  have  so  often  been 
unwilling  to  support  outreach  efforts,  citizen 
groups  have  for  many  years  attempted  to  fill 
this  void  through  a  variety  of  activities  such 
as:  conducting  voter  registration  drives, 
sponsoring  get-out-the-vote  campaigns,  pub- 
lishing voter  education  materials,  and  pro- 
viding volunteer  staff  for  mobile  registration 
units.  These  efforts,  however,  have  all  too  of- 
ten been  frustrated  by  the  inefficiencies  and 
restrictive  practices  of  the  system  as  Indi- 
cated by  interviews  with  584  citizen  group 
representatives. 

Approximately  60%  of  the  organizations 
using  registration  lists  to  be  inaccurate, 
and  in  half  those  cases  the  lnacc\iracy  was 
reported  to  be  greater  than  10%.  Lists  were 
available  to  the  public  in  96%  of  the  com- 
munities, but  there  was  a  financial  charge 
for  the  list  In  65%  of  the  communities  and 
authorization  was  required  to  use  the  list  In 
38%  of  the  cases. 

Oroups  were  also  frustrated  when  they 
attempted  to  have  members  deputized  to 
register  voters.  Approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  organizations  seeking  to  have  members 
deputized  were  refused  the  authorization 
they  requested.  Of  those  organizations  which 
succeeded,  31%  reported  a  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  deputy  registrars  allowed  and  10% 
reported  a  limit  to  the  number  of  forms  a 


deputy  registrar  could  obtain  at  any  one 
time,  an  effective  way  of  limiting  the  number 
of  citizens  registered. 

These  examples  once  again  illustrate  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  many  election  officials 
which  tends  to  obstruct  rather  than  encour- 
age the  efforts  of  citizen  groups  to  expand 
the  electorate.  The  instances  cited  strongly 
suggest  the  need  for  administrative  reforms 
which  would  place  more  responsibility  for 
outreach  programs  with  election  officials 
themselves  and  which  would  simplify  ad- 
ministrative procedures  pertaining  to  out- 
reach efforts  by  citizens. 

SEEKING  TO   REGISTER   AND   VOTE:    EXPERIENCES 
OF    THE    VOTER 

Under  the  system  of  voter  enrollment  and 
participation  currently  used  In  the  United 
States,  the  Individual  citizen  must  take  the 
initiative  in  order  to  qualify  himself  as  a 
voter.  The  preceding  discussion  has  Indicated 
that  the  law  does  not  require  local  election 
officials  to  take  the  initiative  and  that  many 
are  unwilling  to  employ  their  numerous 
powers  or  fully  utilize  the  efforts  of  citizen 
volunteers  to  reach  potential  voters. 

In  the  context,  the  experiences  of  the  In- 
dividual citizen  as  he  seeks  to  register  and 
vote  are  extremely  important.  If  the  cost  In 
terms  of  time,  energy,  inconvenience  or  per- 
sonal pride  Is  too  high,  the  individual  may 
choose  not  to  vote.  Considering  the  all  too 
frequent  occurrence  of  complex  forms,  un- 


helpful and  poorly  trained  staff,  machine 
breakdowns,  and  Inconveniently  located  reg- 
istration and  polling  places,  it  is  surprising 
that  BO  many  citizens  do  vote.  That  the  sys- 
tem functions  at  all  is  a  tribute  to  the  sheer 
determination  of  citizens  to  overcome  these 
Inconveniences  and  obstacles. 

Registration  Is  the  first  step  In  the  voting 
process  and  the  most  crucial.  When  people 
register,  they  usually  vote.  In  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1968,  89%  of  those  persons 
who  were  registered  actually  voted.  Observa- 
tions of  registration  places  and  examination 
of  formally  stated  registration  practices  pro- 
vide some  dramatic  examples  of  the  prob- 
lems citizens  encounter  In  trying  to  register. 

The  first  problem  that  the  citizen  is  likely 
to  encounter  will  be  finding  the  registration 
office.  He  may  well  have  to  travel  a  consider- 
able distance  from  his  home  to  a  central 
registration  office  (except  perhaps  diulng  the 
last  month  of  registration  for  a  particular 
election  when  he  is  more  likely  to  find  fa- 
culties In  his  neighborhood).  In  40%  of  the 
communities  studied,  however,  no  additional 
registration  places  were  c^>ened  even  during 
these  rush  months.  Since  54%  of  the  reg- 
istration places  were  not  accessible  by  con- 
venient public  transportation,  24%  lacked 
convenient  parking,  and  52  %  were  not  clearly 
identified  as  a  registration  or  elections  of- 
fice, the  prospective  registrant  may  well  be 
frustrated  before  he  arrives. 
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TABLE  E.- 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  REGISTRATION  STAFF  BEHAVIOR  ACCORDING  TO  SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  REGISTRANTS 

Total  samples 
observed 

Registration 
behavior 

Registration  staff 
behavior 

Variables 

Total  samples 
observed 

Registration 
behavior 

Registration  staff 
behavior 

Variables 

Per- 
cent 

Per-                      Not 
cent    Helpful    helplul 

Per- 
cent 

Cour- 
teous 

Dis- 
cour- 
teous 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent   Helpful 

Not 
helpful 

Per 
cent- 

Cour- 
teous 

Dis- 
cour- 
teous 

Social  class  ' 

Middle      

...  N=209 
125 

100 
60 
25 
15 

100  48  52 
100  54  46 
100  42  58 
100           33           67 

100 
100 
100 
100 

62 
68 
58 
44 

38 

32 
42 
56 

Race' 

White 

Primarily  while 

Composite 

Primarily  nonwhife. . 

N  =  123 

147 

46 

13 

7 

100 

69 

22 

6 

3 

100           49 
100           52 
100           52 
100           17 

100              2(1) 

51 
48 
48 
83 
(6) 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

63 
67 
61 
50 
12 

37 
33 
39 
50 
88 

Working 

Composite 

53 
31 

1  These  classifications  are  based  upon  the  judgment  of  registration  observers. 


-'  Refers  to  actual  number  rather  than  percentages. 


Once  he  has  located  the  registration  office, 
the  prospective  registrant  may  find  that  it  is 
not  open  for  registration.  In  29  %  of  the  com- 
munities, registration  closes  more  than  30 
days  prior  to  an  election.  Even  if  he  arrives 
before  the  registration  deadline,  the  office 
may  be  closed  since  77%  of  the  communities 
studied  had  no  Saturday  registration  and 
75%  of  the  communities  had  no  evening 
registration  during  non-election  months. 
While  52%  of  the  communities  did  have  ad- 
ditional registration  hours  during  election 
months,  30%  of  these  still  had  no  additional 
Saturday  hours  and  17%  had  no  additional 
evening  hours. 

The  persistent  citizen  who  anticipates  and 
copes  with  the  numerous  obstacles  already 
mentioned  will  next  find  himself  confronted 
with  a  registration  form.  If  the  form  Is  con- 
fusing or  questions  arise  concerning  his  eli- 
gibility, he  may  not  find  the  staff  very  help- 
ful. Plfty-two  percent  (52%)  of  the  observ- 
ers at  registration  places  classified  staff  as  not 
helpful.  Furthermore,  in  30%  of  the  places 
where  bilingual  staff  was  needed,  it  was  not 
found. 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  number  of 
citizens  who  are  discouraged  from  register- 
ing even  before  they  get  to  the  registration 
office,  but  observations  of  5,750  people  at- 
tempting to  register  at  approximately  300 
registration  places  showed  that  3  out  of  every 
100  qualified  people  who  made  the  effort  and 
found  the  registration  place  still  left  without 
being  registered. 

Casting  a  ballot  at  a  polling  place  Is  the 
ultimate  event  In  the  electoral  process  for 
the  citizen.  Although  he  has  been  success- 
fully registered,  the  potential  voter  may  be 
frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  vote.  Polling 
places,  though  usually  located  in  his  pre- 
cinct, may  be  poorly  marked  (as  were  38% 
of  the  polling  places  observed)  and  public 
transportation  and  convenient  parking  may 
be  lacking.  Fifty-eight  percent  (58%)  of  the 
places  observed  lacked  convenient  public 
transportation  and  11%  lacked  convenient 
parking.  Since  polling  places  are  not  opened 
In  the  evenings  in  many  states,  the  potential 
voter  may  need  to  take  time  from  work  or 
rush  to  the  polling  place  before  or  after  work. 
If  he  goes  early  he  may  not  be  able  to  vote 
because  many  polls  open  later  than  the  hour 
prescribed  by  law  as  happened  In  7%  of  the 
484  polls  observed.  If  he  goes  to  the  polls  fol- 
lowing work,  he  may  find  that  he  Is  refused 
the  right  to  vote  even  though  he  Is  standing 
In  line  at  closing  time.  Such  refusals  occurred 
at  19  of  the  polls  observed. 

The  prospective  voter  who  gets  Into  the 
polling  place  will  probably  confront  a  poorly 
trained  staff  usually  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  partisanship.  If  there  are  voting  ma- 
chines at  his  polling  place,  he  may  well  be 
delayed  in  casting  a  ballot  by  a  machine 
breakdown  since  this  occurred  In  one  out  of 
every  ten  places  having  voting  machines.  His 
right  to  vote  may  be  challenged  as  were  the 
rights  of  419  persons  at  the  otwerved  polls. 
In  the  event  that  he  successfully  casts  a  bal- 
lot. It  must  be  attributed  at  least  pEwtlally  to 
his  perseverance. 

SITMMART 

In  a  democratic  society,  no  right  is  more 
fundamental  than  the  right  of  every  citizen 


to  vote.  Indeed,  the  vote  is  the  very  symbol 
of  democracy.  It  is  the  basic  unit  of  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  government;  the  major 
vehicle  through  which  the  consent  of  the 
governed  is  offered  or  withheld — the  prime 
means  by  which  the  American  people  can 
express  and  effect  their  will.  The  right  to 
vote,  therefore,  necessarily  carries  with  It  the 
right  of  equal  access  for  every  eligible  citizen 
bo  the  formal  system  of  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures through  which  the  vote  is  cast. 

In  studying  the  way  our  current  election 
system  is  administered,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  Education  Fund  found  that  the  ad- 
ministrative practices  of  local  election  offi- 
cials and  therefore  citizens'  access  to  the 
election  system  vary  greatly  from  place  to 
place,  that  many  state  election  officials  have 
not  established  structures  and  procedures 
which  would  Insure  uniform  Interpretation 
and  administration  of  state  election  codes 
throughout  each  state  and  that  the  discre- 
tion which  most  state  laws  give  to  local  elec- 
tion officials  Is  often  exercised  in  a  manner 
which  Impedes  rather  than  enhances  the 
citizen's  right  to  vote. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  administrative 
reform  of  our  present  election  system.  Citi- 
zens must  no  longer  be  forced  to  earn  the 
"privilege"  but  rather  must  be  insured  the 
Tight  to  vote.  They  must  demand  that  the 
direction  granted  to  local  officials  by  current 
state  laws  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  originally  intended;  to  give  election 
administrators  the  margin  of  flexibility  they 
need  to  assure  the  access  of  all  citizens  to  the 
vote  under  the  varying  social,  economic  and 
geographic  conditions  which  exist  within 
states. 

RECOMMENDATION   OF  THE   ELECTIONS   SYSTEMS 
PROJECT  COMMITTEE 

An  advisory  Committee  consisting  of  na- 
tionally prominent  authorities  and  experi- 
enced practitioners  In  the  fields  of  voting 
rights,  citizen  participation,  and  elections 
was  convened  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  Education  Fund  and  the  National 
Municipal  League  to  assist  them  In  designing 
the  Election  Systems  Project.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  LWVEF  survey,  the  Committee 
reviewed  its  finding  and  developed  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  regarding  elections 
administration  aa  a  practical  means  of  re- 
moving unnecessary  obstacles  to  voting.  (See 
p.a/NML). 

Some  of  the  measures  recommended  may 
requires  changes  In  some  state  election  codes. 
The  purpose  of  this  report,  however,  has  been 
to  Identify  administrative  obstacles  and  to 
document  the  need  for  eliminating  them.  It 
Is  now  up  to  local  and  state  officials  and  citi- 
zens throughout  each  state  to  decide  which 
reforms  their  own  election  system  requires 
and  to  employ  whatever  means  would  most 
effectively  achieve  them. 

ITNDINCS:    CHIEF    LOCAL   ELECTION    OFFICIALS 

The  administrative  practices  of  local  elec- 
tion officials  were  found  to  be  diverse 
throughout  the  states.  Data  on  their  atti- 
tudes towards  reforms  that  would  extend  the 
franchise  as  well  as  their  perceptions  of  the 
problems  citizens  might  encounter  under  the 
present  system  reflect  a  tendency  to  conceive 
of  the  vote  as  a  privilege  rather  than  as  a 


right.  These  findings  imply  serious  discrep- 
ancies between  the  citizens'  Constitutional 
right  to  the  vote  and  the  actual  practices 
which  govern  its  implementation. 

Therefore,  the  Election  Systems  Project 
Committee  recommends:  That  the  chief  elec- 
tion official  of  every  community  comprehen- 
sively analyze  community  conditions  and  cit- 
izen needs  by  examining  the  registration 
rates  of  every  precinct  in  his  Jurisdiction  and 
by  talking  to  representatives  of  various  citi- 
zen organizations  interested  and  active  in  Is- 
sues of  registration  and  voting  participation; 

That  the  chl^f  election  official  of  every 
community  go  the  full  limit  of  his  legal  pow- 
ers in  order  to  aggressively  extend  the  right 
to  vote  to  every  eligible  citizen.  Such  a  pro- 
gram could  include  1 )  maximum  use  of  out- 
of-offlce  registration  techniques,  e.g.,  use  of 
mobile  and  other  temporary  registration 
units;  2)  maximum  authorization  of  quali- 
fied deputy  registrars  on  a  paid  or  volunteer 
basis;  3)  the  provision  of  bilingual  staff 
where  needed;  4)  the  publication  and  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  voter  Information 
guides;  5)  the  expansion  of  registration  and 
polling  place  hours;  and  finally,  6)  the  use 
of  all  these  techniques  on  the  basis  of  voter 
need  as  revealed  by  his  precinct  analysis  and 
information  obtained  through  his  commu- 
nity contacts; 

That  the  chief  election  official  of  every  com- 
munity recruit,  appoint,  and  train  registra- 
tion and  polling  place  staff  capable  of  and 
willing  to  respond  to  diverse  citizen  needs; 
that  he  or  she  further  promote  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  conduct  by  pro- 
viding at  least  the  federal  minimum  hours 
wage  to  all  registration  and  polling  place 
staff  and  by  selecting  staff  based  on  quali- 
fications above  and  beyond  traditional  parti- 
sanship. 

FINDINGS:    CHIEF  STATE  ELECTION  OFFICIAL 

The  LWVEF  study  found  that  although  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  State  Attorney  General 
Is  usually  charged  with  general  responsibil- 
ity for  administering  the  state  election  code, 
in  fact,  it  is  one  of  many  duties  of  his  or  her 
office  and  therefore  Its  implementation  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  decentralized  to  the 
local  level.  Where  regular  reports  are  made 
to  a  central  state  authority,  moreover,  the 
survey  revealed  that  they  generally  contain 
no  more  than  facts  and  figures  regarding 
registration  and  voting  rates  and  occasion- 
ally Information  on  the  kind  of  voting  sys- 
tem used  (automatic  voting  machines,  paper 
ballots,  etc.) .  Furthermore,  where  the  state 
authority  Issues  guidelines  to  local  officials 
it  usually  provides  no  mechanism  for  moni- 
toring or  enforcing  them. 

The  community  study  also  found  that,  In 
the  event  that  local  officials  are  confused 
about  how  to  Interpret  any  part  of  the  state 
election  code,  they  must  take  the  Initiative 
In  seeking  state  counsel.  Except  when  their 
intervention  is  specifically  requested,  state 
authorities  generally  take  little  action  to 
Insure  uniform  and  liberal  Interpretations  of 
state  election  laws  at  the  local  level.  Finally, 
state  authorities  generally  do  not  monitor 
the  way  local  officials  use  the  extensive  dis- 
cretionary provided  by  most  state  election 
codes. 

Therefore,    the    election    systems    project 
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committee  recommends:  That  each  state  lo- 
cate responsibility  for  the  implementation  of 
state  election  laws  in  a  single  state  official 
or  office  and  that  the  uniform  interpretation 
and  administration  of  the  election  code 
throughout  the  state  be  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  that  official  or  office; 

That  the  state  election  official  establish 
and  issue  to  every  local  election  official  mini- 
mum standards  and  performance  guidelines; 
that  the  state  official  also  establish  a  super- 
visory structure  within  which  he  or  she  can 
evaluate  the  performance  of  local  officials 
under  guidelines  and  take  corrective  action 
where  the  standards  are  not  being  met; 

That  the  state  authority  conduct  manda- 
tory training  sessions  for  local  officials  which 
cover  both  the  technical  aspects  of  efficiently 
managing  an  election  system  as  well  as  the 
local  officials'  legal  obligations  to  aggressively 
extend  the  franchise  and  protect  the  voting 
rights  of  all  citizens; 

That  both  the  guidelines  and  the  training 
sessions  be  developed  within  the  philosophi- 
cal context  of  the  vote  as  a  right  rather  than 
a  privilege; 

That  the  chief  state  election  official 
through  an  established  supervisory  structure 
and  regular  training  sessions  keep  local  elec- 
tion officials  abreast  of  the  most  current  legal 
opinions  on  voting  rights  and  establish  re- 
porting procedures  that  will  assxire  local  offi- 
cials' compliance  with  the  most  recent  court 
decisions. 

findings:     organized    citizen    initiative    IN 
REGISTRATION  AND  VOTING 

Since  election  officials  have  so  often  been 
unwilling  to  support  outreach  efforts,  citi- 
zen groups  have  for  many  years  tried  to  fill 
the  void  by  initiating  registration  and  vot- 
ing services  which  would  meet  citizens'  needs. 
The  data  show,  however,  that  their  efforts 
have  often  been  impeded  by  the  Inefficient 
and  restrictive  practices  of  local  election  offi- 
cials. Interviews  with  their  representatives 
also  show  that  citizen  organizations  recog- 
nize problems  in  the  current  election  system 
that  the  officials  tend  to  overlook. 

Therefore,  the  election  systems  project 
committee  recommends :  That  citizen  organi- 
zations add  to  their  present  outreach  pro- 
grams and  aggressive  effort  to  scrutinize  the 
policies  and  actions  of  local  election  officials 
during  both  election  and  non-election 
periods; 

That  citizen  organizations  demand  not 
only  a  role  in  the  selection  process  of  the 
chief  local  election  official  in  their  commu- 
nities but  also  adequate  representation  of 
their  constituencies  on  local  and  state  boards 
of  election  where  they  exist.  Where  they  do 
not  exist,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  create 
them. 

THE    ROLE    OF    POLITICAL    PARTIES,    MASS    MEDIA, 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITDTIONS 

Although  the  LWVEF  study  did  not  spe- 
cifically examine  the  current  role  these  in- 
stitutions play  in  our  election  system,  based 
on  the  overall  findings  and  the  experiences 
of  Committee  members,  the  following  rec- 
ommendations are  offered. 

Political  parties,  because  of  their  vital  role 
In  a  democratic  society  have  a  responsibility 
to  see  that  responsive  and  responsible  elec- 
tion officials  are  appointed  and  elected.  They 
must  use  their  considerable  influence  to  in- 
sure that  election  officials  use  their  discre- 
tionary power  to  aggressively  recruit  voters 
and  to  allocate  available  resources  in  a  man- 
ner that  expands  the  electorate.  Political 
parties  should  further  support  all  efforts  to 
provide  adequate  funding  for  local  election 
ofllcials. 

Mass  media  should  direct  Its  enormous 
capabilities  toward  both  Informing  the  pub- 
lic of  its  voting  rights  and  Increasing  the 
visibility  and  therefore  the  public's  aware- 
ness of  the  system  and  administrators 
through  which  that  right  must  be  exercised. 
Such  efforts  might  Include  a  regular  news- 


paper column  devoted  to  registration  and 
voting  information,  e.g.,  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  location  and  office  hours  of  local 
registration  and  polling  places,  announce- 
ment of  deadlines,  etc.  Reporters  should 
cover  not  Just  the  election  but  also  the  op- 
eration of  local  election  systems  on  election 
day.  Officials  should  allow  reporters  access  to 
the  polls  at  any  time  during  the  polling 
process. 

High  schools  and  colleges,  through  their 
curricular  or  extracurrlciilar  programs, 
should  provide  Information  on  the  legal  and 
administrative  requirements  pertaining  to 
the  franchise.  By  this  means,  not  only  can 
the  crucial  facts  be  made  known,  but  a  new 
regard  for  the  vote  as  an  undeniable  right 
rather  than  a  privilege  might  be  fostered 
within  every  American  citizen. 

Members  of  the  Election  Systems  Project 

Advisory  Committee,  League  of  Women 

Voters  Education  F^nd 
cochairmen 

Mrs.  Fay  Williams,  Trustee,  League  of 
Women  Voters  Eklucatlon  Fund. 

Hon.  Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  Regional  Vice  Pres- 
ident, National  Municipal  League. 

Monslgnor  Geno  Baroni,  Director,  Center 
for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs. 

Charles  A.  Barr,  Director,  Political  and 
Economic  Education,  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Robert  L.  Bennett,  Director,  American  In- 
dian Law  Center,  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  Chairman, 
League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund. 

Col.  C.  K.  Blum,  Chief,  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Task  YoTce. 

Earl  Blumenauer,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Student  Affairs,  Portland  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs.  Willie  Campbell,  Chairman,  Special 
Research  and  Projects,  League  of  Women 
Voters  Education  Fund. 

Michael  Cole,  Executive  Director,  Youth 
Citizenship  Fund.  Inc. 

Steven  Galpln,  Manager,  Community  and 
Government  Relations  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Donald  O.  Herzberg,  Executive  Director, 
Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. 

Benjamin  S.  Hite,  Formerly  Director  of 
Elections,  Los  Angeles  County. 

Mrs.  Delores  C.  Huerto.  Vice  President. 
United  Farm  Organization  Committee,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Jordan,  Member,  Texas  Sen- 
ate. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Kemble,  Executive  Director, 
Front  Lash,  Inc. 

Dr.  Penn  Kimball.  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University. 

John  Lewis,  Executive  Director,  Voter  Edu- 
cation Project,  Inc. 

John  Perkins,  Assistant  Director,  Commit- 
tee on  Political  Education,  AFL-CIO. 

Dr.  William  J.  Pierce,  Professor  of  Law, 
School  of  Law,  University  of  Michigan. 

Matthew  A.  Reese,  President,  Matt  Reese 
&  Associates. 

John  Sayre,  Director,  Precinct  Voting,  Re- 
publican National  Committee  (Formerly 
Chief  of  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Task 
Force) . 

Richard  Scammon,  Director,  Elections  Re- 
search Center. 

Governor  William  Scranton,  President,  Na- 
tional Municipal  League. 

Mrs.  Althea  Simmons,  Director  for  Train- 
ing I>rograms,  NAACP. 

Mrs.  Albert  Sims,  Former  President,  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Rlch^d  Smolka,  Editor,  Election  News, 
The  American  University,  Institute  of  Elec- 
tion Administration. 

Mrs.  Julia  Stuart.  Member,  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  Council,  Former  President, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

Miss  Amalia  M.  Toro,  Election  Attorney. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Connecticut. 


Richard  P.  Treadway,  Director,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Boston  Business  Services 
Field  Office. 

Gus  Tyler.  Director.  Politics,  Education  & 
Training,  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union. 

Mrs.  Ann  Wexler,  Director  of  Voting  Rights 
Activities,  Common  Cause. 

participants  in  community  subvxy: 

appendix  a 

(City  and  State) 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Auburn 

•Montgomery 

Tuscaloosa 

Mobile 


Anchorage 

Ketchlkan-Gateway 

Kodiak 

North-Star  Borough  (Fairbank) 

ARIZONA 

•Gila  River  Indian  Reservation 

Phoenix 

Tucson 

Yuma 

ARKANSAS 

Pine  Bluff 

•Pulaski  County  (Little  Rock) 

Voter  Education  Project  Texarkana,  T^xas 

CALIFORNIA 

Union  City  Alameda  County 

Berkeley 

Sacramento 

Eureka 

Los  Angeles 

North  San  Mateo  County 

Los  Gatos 

Fresno 

Redding 

•  San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Tulare  County 

COLORADO 

Arapahoe  County 

Boulder 

Craig  &  Moffat  County 

Denver 

Ft.  Collins 

Jefferson  County 

Durango 

CONNECTICUT 

Branford 
Bridgeport  Area 
Greenwich 
•New  Haven 
West  Hartford 
WUton 

DELAWARE 

Laurel.  Greater 
Wilmington.  Greater 

FLORIDA 

Clearwater  Area 
Dade  County 
Hillsborough  County 
Sarasota  County 
Tallahassee 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta-Fulton  County 

Aug;vista 

Macon 

Savannah 


Honolulu 
Hawaii  County 

♦Boise 
Idaho  Falls 
Lewis  ton 
Pocatello 


HAWAn 


IDAHO 


nxnron 


•Chicago 
Highland  Park 

Hinsdale-Clarendon  Hills-Oak  Brook 
Morgan  County 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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IixiNoia — Continusd 
Peoria 
Springfield 
Ed  wards  vllle 

IKDIAMA 

Bloomlngton 

Gary 

Indianapolis 

South  Bend 

Port  Wayne-Allen  County 

Lafayette,  Greater 

Porter  County 

Seymour 

IOWA 

Algona 

Des  Moines 

Keokuk  '  - 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Scott  County  (Davenport) 

Sioux  City 

Waterloo-Cedar  Palls 


KANSAS 


MAINE 


Emporia 

Hays 

Parsons 

Shawn  ee-Mlsslon 

Wichita 

KBNTUCKT 

Boone,  Campbell,  Kenton  Comities 

Lexington 

Louisville  and  Jefferson  County 

Richmond 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 
Jefferson  Parish 
New  Orleans 

Bangor 

*  Lewlston-Aubum 
Orono 

Portland 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  City 
Baltimore  Coiuity 
Dorchester  County 
Garrett  County 
Montgomery  County 
Prince  Georges  County 

MASSACHXrSCTTS  , 

Arlington 
Boston 

•  Pall  River 

*  F^mlngham 
New  Bedford 
Northampton 
Plymouth-Kingston 
Southbrldge-Sturbrldge 

MICHIGAN 

Allen  Park 

Al{>ena  County 

Copper  County:  Houghton  &  Ontonag 

Jackson  Coiuity 

Flint 

Grand  Traverse 

Kalamazoo  Area 

•  Mt.  Pleasant 


Austin 

Rosevllle 

Duluth 

Hlbbing 

Minneapolis 

Bloomlngton 


MINNESOTA 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson 

Oxford 

Vlcksbvirg-Warren  Covmty 

MESSOUBI 

Kansas  City 

Cape  Girardeau  County 

•  Jefferson  City-Cole  County 

Rolla-Phelps  County 

Springfield 

St.  Louis 


BUUngs 
Helena 
Missoula 
Ravalli  County 


MONTANA 


Kearney 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Carson  City 
Reno 

Concord 
Keene 
Littleton 
Petersborough 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


NEW    HAMPSHIRB 


NEW   JEBSET 


Camden  County 
Cumberland  Coimty 
Franklin  Township 
Ridgewood 
Morrlstown  Area 
Newark 
Cranford 

NEW     MEXICO 

Albuquerque 
Las  Cruces 
Santa  Fe 

NEW     TOSK 

Buffalo 

Canton  Sc  Potsdam 

New  Rochelle 

New  York  City 

Oyster  Bay  (L.I.) 

Rochester  (Monroe  County) 

Syracuse,  Metro  Area 

TTtlca 

New  Plata 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg 

Durham 

Ralelgh-Wake  County 

Tryon 

Watauga  Covmty 

Wlnston-Salem  &  Porsyth  County 

Eden-Rockingham  County 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo  Area 
Grand  Forks 

OHIO 

Bowling  Green 

Cincinnati  Area 

Cleveland 

Columbus,  Metropolitan 

Dayton  Area,  Greater 

Kent 

OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesvllle 
Chlckasha 
Stillwater 
Tulsa 

OREGON 

Medford;  Jackson  County 

Central  Lane  Coimty 

Deschutes  County 

East  Washington  County 

Lake  Oswego 

PorUand 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Clarion  County 
Erie  Cotmty 
Lancaster  County 
Pittsburgh  Area 
Radnor  Township 
'Scranton 

RHODE  ISLAND 

*Barrlngton 
North  Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

•Charleston 
Clemson 
Columbia  Area 
Greenville 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Brookings  City  and  County 
Rapid  City 
Vermillion 
Yankton  County 

TENNEBSEB 

Knoxvllle  and  ECnox  City 
*  Memphis-Shelby  Ooimty 


TEXAS 


UTAH 


Murfreesboro 
Nashville 

Brazos  Ooim,ty 

Corpus  Chrlstl 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

Lubbock 

San  Antonio  Area 

Tarrant  Coimty 

Houston 

Cedar  City 
Ogden  Coimty 
Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT 

Champlaln  Valley  (Burlington) 

Montpeller 

Woodstock 

VIRGINIA 

Fairfax  Area 
Lynchburg 

Norfolk- Virginia  Beach 
Richmond  Area 

WASHINGTON 

•Port  Angeles 
Seattle 
Spokane 

Thurston  County 
Yakima 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Charleston  Area 
Huntington  Area 
Logan  Area 
Morgantown 
Wood  County 
•Wheeling 

WISCONSIN 

Dane  County 
La  Crosse 

Milwaukee,  Creater 
Neenah-Menasha 
Racine 
Stevens  Point 
Superior 
Wisconsin  Rapids 

WYOMING 

Laramee  County 
Casper 
Powell  Area 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

St.  Thomas 


PARTICIPANTS   IN 

Alabama 

Alaslca 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho* 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


THE    STATE    SURVEY    (N=:47>  ; 
APPENDIX   B 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey^ 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming*  • 
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•Por  purposes  of  this  report,  data  from 
these  communities  are  not  included  In  the 
analysis. 

••Data  from  tliese  states  were  not  avail- 
able for  this  analysis. 


INTERVIEWS  completed:  appeitoix  c 

Ho.  of 
Interviews 

Government  officials: 

Chief  elections  officer  of  city 86 

Chief  elections   officer  of  county 168 

Mayor   193 

City  manager  111 

President  of  city  council 99 

Chairman  of  county  commissioners.  175 

Party  Officials: 

Democratic  Party  chairman 203 

Republican  Party   chairman 200 

Third  party  chairman 41 

Representatives  of  citizen  groups: 

League  of  Women  Voters 219 

NAACP    118 

Labor  Council 160 

Youth   Group   61 

Chamber  of  Commerce 203 

American  Legion 144 

Non-black  minority  group 63 

Total    2,234 

APPENDIX  D 

Number  of  registration  observations: 

Observations  at  permanent  places.-  299 

Observations  at  temporary  places 94 

Observations  at  mobile  units 9 

Observations  at  unclassified  places—  66 

Total  _ — 468 

APPENDIX  E 

Polling  places  observed: 

Ethnic  white — under  $6,000 37 

Ethnic  white — $6,000  to  $10,000 69 

Ethnic  white — over  $10,000 47 

Nonethnlc  white — under  $5,000 67 

Nonethnlc  white — $5,000  to  $10,000.  67 

Nonethnlc  white — over  $10,000 70 

Spanish  speaking — under  $6,000 22 

Spanish  speaking — $6,000  to  $10,000.  15 

Spanish   spealtlng — over    $10,000 3 

Black — under  $6,000 61 

Black— $5,000    to    $10,000 43 

Black— over   $10.000 13 

Total   484 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  him  on  the 
subject  of  general  revenue  sharing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Gurney 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  proposal 
which  has  been  given  tentative  approval  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
tains provisions  which  would  force  many 
states  to  adopt  personal  Income  taxes  or 
greatly  Increase  existing  ones.  One  portion 
of  the  proposed  formula  for  distribution  of 
funds  to  the  state  governments  would  be  a 
factor  based  on  a  state's  personal  Income  tax 
collections.  Despite  the  provision  for  a  mini- 
mum payment  to  states  with  little  or  no  per- 
sonal income  taxes,  the  effect  and  apparent 
intent  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  force  every 
state  to  adopt  heavy  personal  Income  taxes 
in  order  to  participate  equitably  in  General 
Revenue  Sharing  funds. 

I  must  oppose  any  provision  which  would 
force  personal  Income  taxes  on  states,  both 
as  Senator  from  Florida  and  on  the  groimds 
of  basic  political  phUosophy. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  a  strong  Con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  personal  in- 
come taxes.  This  prohibition  has  a  long  his- 
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tory  of  almost  unanimous  support  from  the 
citizens  of  Florida,  who  have  made  it  clear 
time  and  again  that  they  choose  to  finance 
their  government  by  means  other  than  a  state 
personal  income  tax. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee also  prohibits  personal  Income  taxes. 
Other  states  which  have  no  personal  Income 
taxes  are  Nevada,  Texas,  South  Dakota,  Wash- 
ington and  Wyoming.  Numerous  other  states 
utilize  personal  income  taxes  to  generate 
only  a  minor  portion  of  their  revenues.  It  is 
a  well  established  principle  in  this  country 
that  the  people  of  each  state  have  the  right 
to  decide  for  themselves  what  state  taxes 
they  will  impose  on  themselves,  both  in  na- 
ture and  amount.  These  ideas  are  intrinsic  in 
the  famous  expression,  "no  taxation  with- 
out representation."  It  would  Indeed  be  an 
ironic  situation  if  General  Revenue  Sharing — 
the  very  proposal  originally  designed  to  give 
individual  states  greater  local  control  of  tax 
monies — should  become  the  means  of  the 
Federal  government  arbitrarily  forcing  an  un- 
wanted personal  income  tax  on  many  state 
governments,  and  forcing  increases  in  income 
taxes  on  other  state  governments. 

I  strongly  support  General  and  Special 
Revenue  Sharing,  and  have  co-sponsored 
every  Administration  bill  Introduced  In  these 
areas.  I  believe  one  of  the  primary  arguments 
for  Revenue  Sharing  is  that  it  would 
strengthen  local  and  state  governments  by 
shifting  the  "power  of  the  purse"  from  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  governments  closer 
to  the  people.  Using  the  power  of  Federal 
income  tax  dollars,  collected  from  the  citizens 
of  every  state,  to  force  those  same  citizens 
to  adopt  state  income  taxes  against  their  will 
certainly  does  not  accomplish  this  goal. 

Accordingly,  I  feel  that  I  must  make  it 
clear  at  this  time  that  I  will  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  support  any  Revenue 
Sharing  proposal  which  works  toward  forc- 
ing the  adoption  or  significant  increase  in 
state  personal  income  taxes.  I  have  today 
written  to  my  Senate  Colleagues  who  repre- 
sent states  which  might  be  particularly  dis- 
criminated against  by  such  a  proposal,  ask- 
ing them  to  join  me  in  opposition  to  a  stat« 
personal  income  tax  factor  In  any  formula 
for  Revenue  Sharing. 

I  have  also  called  upon  the  Florida  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  initiate  similar  ac- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  proposals  now  under  ac- 
tive consideration  will  be  modified  to  allow 
those  of  us  who  oppose  state  personal  in- 
come taxes,  and  support  the  right  of  the 
states  to  fiscal  self-determination,  to  give 
our  full  support  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
General  Revenue  Sharing  bill. 


FUJNG  OP  A  REPORT  ON  H.R.  9212 
WITH  AMENDMENTS,  FROM  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
recently  concluded  its  efforts  to  bring 
about  urgently  needed  improvements  to 
title  rv  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  relating  to  black 
lung  benefits.  On  yesterday,  I  was  privi- 
l^ed  to  file  the  committee's  report  on 
this  measure. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
HJl.  9212  on  November  10,  1971.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Lalsor  and  Public  Welfare  began 
hearings  December  1  last  year  on  that 
bill  and  two  other  measures.  I  introduced 
S.  2675  with  the  cosponsorship  of  my 
valued  and  able  colleagues  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 


Senator  Richard  Schweiker,  and  Sena- 
tor Harrison  Williams.  I  ajso  call  atten- 
tion to  S.  2289,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Hartke  and  myself. 

At  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
and  of  the  full  committee,  I  presided 
over  our  hearings.  A  total  of  6  days  of 
extensive  testimony  was  taken,  includ- 
ing 2  days  of  hearings  in  the  field — at 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  and  at  Scranton.  Pa. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  recognized,  for  the 
first  time  in  Federal  legislation,  the  in- 
adequacy of  compensation  to  miners 
totally  disabled  by  coal  workers'  pneu- 
moconiosis, commonly  called,  "black 
lung."  As  the  Senate  report  on  the  orig- 
inal act  stated,  tliis  irreversible  disease 
was  "believed  to  have  afflicted  100.000 
of  the  Nation's  active  and  retired 
miners." 

President  Nixon,  in  his  March  1969 
message  which  called  for  a  new  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  act,  said: 

Death  in  the  mines  can  be  as  sudden  as  an 
explosion  or  a  collapse  of  a  roof  and  ribs,  or 
Its  comes  Insidiously  from  pneumoconiosis, 
or  black  lung  disease. 

At  the  time  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  was  signed  into  law,  only  2y2 
years  ago,  it  was  generally  thought  that 
coal  miners'  occupational  breathing  dis- 
abilities were  encompassed  by  the  term 
"pneumoconiosis."  Members  of  Congress, 
the  knowledgeable  press,  and  many  phy- 
sicians believed  this  to  be  the  case.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  title  IV  of 
the  act,  relating  to  black  lung  benefits, 
would  be  a  satisfactory  means  of  com- 
pensating miners  who  were  incapacitated 
by  respirable  diseases,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
viving widows  and  children  of  miners 
who  had  died  from  the  dread  black  lung. 

Since  the  passage  of  that  basic,  neces- 
sary, desirable  act  however,  experience 
has  taught  us  that  all  is  not  as  we  ex- 
pected. As  of  March  3,  1972,  356,857 
claims  had  been  filed  since  the  effective 
date  of  the  act,  December  30,  1969.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration 91,784  disabled  miners  and  74,809 
widows  have  received  benefits,  for  a  total 
of  166,593  claims,  while  169,999  claims 
have  been  denied. 

Not  only  have  the  number  of  claims  far 
exceeded  those  earlier  expectations  of 
Congress,  indicating  a  more  widespread 
and  more  serious  problem  than  then  an- 
ticipated, but  also  the  rate  of  denials — 
more  than  50  percent  nationwide,  and  as 
high  as  70  percent  in  some  States — sug- 
gests strongly  that  the  solution  has  not 
been  nearly  as  complete  as  Congress  be- 
lieved and  expected. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  legislation 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  This 
measure  is  well-reasoned  and  carefully 
deliberated.  It  will,  if  enacted  into  law, 
provide  relief  for  many  thousands  of  dis- 
abled miners,  their  widows  and  their 
children,  who  urgently  need  our  assist- 
ance. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  of  the  period  for 
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the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  are  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


WAR  POWERS  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson).  Under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  imfinished  business,  S.  2956, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  aa 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2966)  to  make  rules  governing 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  time  between  now  and  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock  will  be  equally  divided. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  advise  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  myself  how  much  tiine 
each  side  will  have? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Thirty-six  minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Chahr. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  amount  of  the  time  in  support 
of  the  motion  to  commit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  I  may  use. 

Ever  since  the  Prophet  Isaiah  predicted 
that  the  day  would  come  when  swords 
would  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and 
spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  the  na- 
tions would  leam  war  no  more,  there 
has  been  an  eager  yearning  for  the  ar- 
rival of  that  day.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing wliich  history  shows  prompts 
Americans  in  general  and  American  Con- 
gresses in  particular  more  to  abdicate 
the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  functions 
than  this  very  understandable  hunger 
for  peace. 

The  record  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  searching  for  peace  and  arrange- 
ments which  profess  methods  of  attain- 
ing that  goal  during  my  generation  has 
not  been  very  creditable.  After  the  holo- 
caust of  the  First  World  War,  this  hunger 
for  peace,  which  has  manifested  itself 
to  an  inordinate  degree  after  every  strug- 
gle in  which  America  has  been  involved, 
caused  the  siunmoning  of  the  Washing- 
ton conference,  which,  as  I  recall,  met 
in  1922. 


At  that  time,  the  United  States  had  the 
greatest  Navy  which  had  ever  sailed  the 
seven  seas,  and  it  was  thought  by  those 
in  high  places  in  Wasiiington  that  if  we 
could  get  an  arms  limitation  agreement 
applicable  to  the  building  of  fighting 
ships,  the  problem  of  peace  would  be 
solved  and  that  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  the  obtaining  of  such  an  agreement, 
the  United  States  should  be  willing  to 
take  a  fountain  pen  and  sink  the  greatest 
Navy  which  up  to  that  time  liad  ever 
sailed  the  seven  seas. 

So  we  had  the  Washington  confer- 
ence. Those  who  ruled  in  America  took 
a  foimtain  pen  and  sank  the  greatest 
Navy  which  up  to  that  time  had  ever 
sailed  the  seven  seas,  in  retiun  for  a  few 
empty  promises,  particularly  in  return 
for  promises  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  that  it  would  limit  its  construc- 
tion of  naval  ships.  These  empty  prom- 
ises were  soon  broken.  No  historian  who 
is  willing  to  face  the  facts  will  deny  that 
the  Washington  conference  of  1922, 
which  sank  a  major  portion  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  for  aU  practical  intents  and 
purposes,  was  one  of  the  contributing 
causes  to  the  ultimate  Japanese  invasion 
of  Manchuria  and  the  invasion  of  China 
and  the  sowing  of  Asiatic  seeds  for  the 
Second  World  War. 

Then  came  along  another  period  in 
which  we  sang  songs  to  lull  ourselves 
into  believing  that  peace,  which  had 
eluded  mankind  through  all  the  genera- 
tions, was  now  at  hand.  We  sang  songs 
such  as,  "I  didn't  raise  my  darling  boy 
to  be  a  soldier.  I  brought  him  up  to  be  my 
peace  and  joy.  Who  dares  to  place  a 
musket  on  liis  shoulder  to  kill  some  other 
mother's  darling  boy?" 

We  passed  a  constitutional  amendment 
the  other  day  which,  if  ratified,  will  cause 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  future 
to  sing,  "I  raised  my  darling  daughter 
to  be  a  soldier,"  which  Is  another  illus- 
tration of  how  our  hysteria  for  peace  and 
for  another  concept  embodied  in  the  elu- 
sive word  "equality"  obstructs  our  mental 
vision. 

So,  as  the  result  of  singing  such  songs 
as  "I  Did  Not  Raise  My  Darling  Boy  to 
be  a  Soldier,"  the  U.S.  Congress,  at  the 
instance  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  took  steps  in  the  1930's,  when  Hit- 
ler became  dictator  of  Germany  and 
Mussolini  became  dictator  of  Italy,  and 
when  the  war  clouds  were  looming  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  to  insulate  the 
United  States  from  that  prospective  war 
by  passing  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937. 

The  motives  which  inspired  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Neutrality  Act  were  of  the 
purest  nature,  just  as  are  the  motives  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Congress  wanted  to  keep 
us  out  of  war.  Congress  wanted  to  make 
peace  secure. 

So  the  U.S.  Congress  declared  in  the 
Neutraliity  Act  that  the  United  States 
in  the  future  would  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  aggressor  nations  and  non- 
aggressor  nations  and  would  not  sup- 
port nations  fighting  for  their  liberty 
against  the  prospective  tyranny  of  Hit- 
ler and  the  prospective  tyraimy  of  Mus- 
solini. Not  only  did  Confess  declare  that 
in  the  Neutrality  Act,  but  also,  it  said 
that  we  would  not  even  furnish  muni- 
tions or  weapons  to  nations  which  might 


strive  in  the  future  to  prevent  the  lights 
of  liberty  of  their  peocde  from  being  ex- 
tinguished by  such  dictators  as  Hitler 
smd  Mussolini. 

We  embargoed  our  ships  from  the  seas 
to  transport  munitions  and  weapons  to 
warring  other  nations  and  agreed  to  what 
was  known  as  the  cash-and-carry  plan, 
under  which  we  would  sell  munitions  and 
weapons  to  other  nations  only  if  their 
ships  came  for  them  and  they  paid  us 
cash  on  the  barrelhead  for  those  weapons 
and  those  munitions. 

The  Neutrality  Act  further  provided 
that  foreign  nations  engaged  in  wars 
could  not  get  any  credits  or  sell  any  of 
their  securities  in  this  Nation. 

The  motive  behind  the  passage  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  was  laudable.  It  was  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  It  was 
to  bring  about  peace  for  the  United 
States,  if  nowhere  else  on  earth.  But  the 
Neutrality  Act  was  the  thing  for  which 
Hitler  had  been  thirsting  and  the  thing 
for  which  Mussolini  had  been  hungering. 
All  they  were  waiting  for  was  a  declara- 
tion by  the  United  States  that  it  was 
going  to  isolate  itself  on  the  American 
continent  and  let  hberty  be  extinguished 
elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
ruthless  dictators.  The  NeutraUty  Act 
gave  them  that  assurance,  and  so  they 
plunged  the  world  into  the  Second  World 
War. 

No  historian  who  has  the  least  respect 
for  the  truth  will  ever  fail  to  agree  that 
the  passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act  by  the 
American  Congress,  at  the  instance  of  an 
American  President,  was  one  of  the  great 
causes  which  unleased  the  dogs  of  war 
in  Europe  and  led  to  the  Second  World 
War,  in  which  milUons  and  millions  and 
millions  of  helpless  men  and  women  and 
children  suffered  extermination  in  virtu- 
ally all  areas  of  the  earth. 

But  there  seems  to  be  no  way  in  which 
one  can  stop  the  delusion  that  Congress 
in  some  way,  by  passing  a  law,  can  put  an 
end  to  war,  so  far  as  the  United  Stetes  is 
concerned.  The  war  clouds  continued  to 
gather,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  have  a  draft  law.  Yet, 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  Second  World 
War,  when  the  renewal  of  the  draft  law 
was  absolutely  essential  for  the  security 
of  America,  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  able  to  enact  an  absolutely  necessary 
law  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote. 

On  the  even  of  American  involvement 
in  the  Second  World  War,  a  well-inten- 
tioned Representative  from  Indiana,  L. 
L.  Ludlow,  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  wliich  provides  that  before 
the  United  States  could  go  to  war  against 
any  nation  other  than  a  non-Western 
Hemisphere  nation,  attacking  a  Western 
Hemisphere  nation,  there  had  to  be  a 
national  referendum  to  authorize  such 
war.  Virtually  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  trying  to  man- 
ifest his  great  desire  for  peace,  pledged 
himself  to  vote  for  the  Ludlow  amend- 
ment. It  took  all  the  skill,  all  the  ingenu- 
ity, and  all  the  power  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  prevent  a  vote  in  the  House 
on  that  amendment,  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  Second  World  War,  when  it  was  ap- 
parent to  every  American  who  was  will- 
ing to  face  reality  that  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  another  worldwide  holocaust.  It 
was  about  that  time  that  Congress  wrote 
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into  the  draft  law  a  provision  that  no 
drafted  man  could  be  sent  to  fight  out- 
side this  country.  It  was  thought  that 
this  would  keep  us  at  peace  in  a  war-torn 
world  where  ruthless  dictators  were  seek- 
ing to  extinguish  the  light  of  liberty  of 
freedom  loving  nations. 

After  that  terrible  conflict  was  over, 
I  had  the  honor  to  sit  for  a  short  time 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  After 
V-J  Day  and  the  enemy  had  surrendered 
the  cry  arose  "Bring  the  boys  home.  Bring 
the  boys  home." 

In  1946,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  draft  law — at  a  time  when  we 
needed  to  renew  the  draft,  because  of 
the  precarious  conditions  created  in 
Europe  by  Russia,  then  headed  by 
Stalin — and  I  saw  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  the  House  of  Representatives 
passing  a  draft  law  under  which  no  one 
could  be  drafted.  Only  three  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  dared  to 
stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
point  out  to  the  American  people  the 
absurd  position  of  the  House  in  that  re- 
spect. They  were  former  Senator  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  then  a  Representative 
from  New  York,  Ewing  Thomason,  of 
Texas,  and  myself.  I  had  to  borrow  2y2 
minutes  from  the  Democrats  and  2  min- 
utes from  the  Republicans  to  make  a 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  draf tless  draft 
bill. 

I  recall  that  the  draft  bill  provided 
that  no  man  could  be  drafted  unless  he 
was  20  years  of  age  or  more.  We  had 
been  engaged  in  the  Second  World  War 
for  some  years  when  everyone  from  the 
age  of  18  up  had  already  been  drafted. 
So  we  solemnly  passed  a  draft  law  under 
which  no  one  could  be  drafted. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  the 
same  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  write  a  bill,  even  In 
the  name  of  peace,  which  will  improve 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  is,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  not  only  my  opinion  but 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Kenneth  Crawford 
who  published  an  article  In  today's 
Washington  Post  entitled  "'Hot-Stove' 
Legislative— Bill  Would  Curb  Warmak- 
ing  Power  of  Past  Presidents." 

He  says,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
article: 

Both  advocates  and  foes  of  the  JavltB  bill 

are  convinced  that  It  Is  the  most  Importcmt 
legislation  Congress  wUl  consider  at  this  ses- 
sion. Advocates  believe  It  caji  help  heal  the 
Vietnam  sickness  that  has  Infected  American 
society.  Foes  are  equally  convinced  that  it 
would  undermine  this  country's  diplomatic 
credibility.  Tet  Senate  debate  on  the  Issue 
has  attracted  a  mlnlmiun  of  attention  from 
media  and  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"Kot-Stovb"  Legislation — Bill  Would  Cusb 

Wasmaking  Poweb  of  Past  Presidents 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

Congress  Is  now  working  on  a  law  to  pre- 
vent Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  from 
Involving  the  United  SUtes  In  the  defense 


of  South  Vietnam.  Since  the  effort  comes 
ten  years  or  so  late,  the  law's  sponsors  ex- 
plain that  their  object  is  to  forestall  "another 
Vietnam." 

The  chance  that  any  President  woiild  so 
Ignore  tragic  experience  as  to  imdertake 
again  anything  remotely  like  the  Vietnam 
Intervention  Is  about  the  same  as  the  chance 
that  a  child  who  has  burned  his  band  on  a 
hot  stove  would  do  the  same  thing  a  second 
time. 

Tet  there  Is  always  someone,  after  a  burn- 
ing, who  feels  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  hot  stoves.  This  time  It  Is  Sen.  Jacob 
Javits  of  New  York,  author  of  the  so-called 
war  powers  bUl,  now  under  debate  In  the 
Senate  and  scheduled  for  a  vote  today.  His 
measure  seems  to  have  majority  support  In 
the  Senate,  though  perhaps  not  In  the 
House.  In  any  case,  a  presidential  veto  Is  vir- 
tually certain  If  It  gets  as  far  as  the  White 
House. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  hot-stove  legisla- 
tion has  been  handled  by  Congress.  After 
the  first  world  war  and  a  Senate  Investiga- 
tion of  "merchants  of  death",  the  House  and 
Senate  wrote  a  set  of  neutrality  laws  to  pre- 
sent President  Wilson,  then  long  dead,  from 
involving  the  U.S.  In  a  European  war. 

The  effect  of  these  laws  was  to  hamstring 
President  Roosevelt  in  bis  attempt  to  help 
contain  Adolph  Hitler  before  the  Nazis 
could  overrun  all  of  Europe  and  precipitate 
another  world  war.  Obviously,  Hitler  posed 
a  different  and  more  serious  threat  to  the 
world  than  Kaiser  Wllhelm  had.  Fortu- 
nately, Roosevelt,  before  it  was  too  late, 
found  ways  through,  over  and  around  the 
neutrality  laws. 

What  the  Javits  bill  would  do  Is  limit  a 
President's  authority  to  employ  armed 
forces  abroad.  In  emergencies  he  could 
order  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  or  Marine 
Corps,  or  all  four,  into  action  overseas.  But 
be  could  not  keep  them  in  action  for  more 
than  30  days  without  specific  congressional 
sanction.  Pending  amendments  would  not 
substantially  change  the  purpose  and  thrust 
of  the  legislation. 

Opponents  argue  that  the  war  powers  bill, 
like  the  neutrality  laws,  however  well  Inten* 
tioned,  would  only  stralghtjacket  future  ad- 
ministrations by  undertaking  to  anticipate 
unpredictable  international  developments. 
They  even  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  the 
picposed  redistribution  or  war-making  pow- 
ers. Why,  they  ask,  change  a  system  that  has 
served  the  nation  weU  for  almost  200  years, 
V/hy  abandon  fiexlblllty  In  favor  of  rigidity 
at  a  time  when  world  affairs  are  as  chaotic 
as  they  are  now? 

Pr(^onents  counter  with  the  argpument 
that  Vietnam  has  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  "redressing"  the  balance  of  war  pow- 
ers between  Congress  and  the  President.  The 
Constitution  gives  Congress  the  exclusive 
right  to  declare  war  but  the  present  wsj-  has 
never  been  declared.  It  has  been  fought  by 
executive  decree.  What  this  overlooks  Is  that 
this  country  has  engaged  In  armed  conflict 
more  '  han  200  times,  going  all  the  way  back 
to  George  Washington,  even  though  Congress 
has  declared  war  only  five  times.  A  balance 
that  never  has  existed  can't  be  redressed. 

Not  all  members  of  the  Senate  have  made 
up  their  minds  about  war  powers.  Some  of 
them  consider  the  Javits  bill  Innocuous  on 
the  assumption  that  Congress  would  never 
In  any  conceivable  circumstance  pull  the  rug 
from  under  a  President  once  U.S.  military 
forces  were  committed.  They  point  out  that 
Congress  already  has  ample  authority  to  stop 
em  American  shooting  war.  Its  control  of  the 
purse  strings  could  have  been  used  to  stop 
American  operations  in  Vietnam  at  any  point. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  Bay  of  Tonkin 
resolution  In  1964  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  none  In  the  House 
it  was  approving  President  Johnson's  escala- 
tion as  surely  as  it  could  have  with  the 


Javits  bill  in  effect.  Within  a  year,  moreover, 
Johnson  asked  for  an  additional  $700  million 
for  Vietnam  operations  In  a  message  specifi- 
cally inviting  Congress  to  withhold  the  funds 
if  It  disapproved  of  his  war  policy.  Again  the 
approving  vote  was  almost  unanimous. 

Several  senators  are  skeptical  of  the  notion 
that  Congress  would  be  more  restrained  than 
a  President  in  the  face  of  provocation.  It 
never  has  been  In  the  past,  not  even  In  the 
case  of  Vietnam.  Some  of  the  skeptics  will 
nevertheless  vote  for  the  Javits  bill.  Such 
a  vote  for  them  will  be  a  gesture  denoting 
second  thoughts  about  Vietnam.  A  post  facto 
vote  against  an  unpopular  war  can't  do  them 
any  harm. 

Both  advocates  and  foes  of  the  Javits  bill 
are  convinced  that  it  Is  the  most  Important 
legislation  Congress  will  consider  at  this 
session.  Advocates  believe  it  can  help  heal 
the  Vietnam  sickness  that  has  Infected  Amer- 
ican society.  Foes  are  equally  convinced  that 
it  would  undermine  this  country's  diplomatic 
credibility.  Yet  Senate  debate  on  the  Issue 
has  attracted  a  minimum  of  attention  from 
media  and  public. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  for  Thursday,  April  6,  1972, 
published  an  article  oititled  "Who's  Got 
the  Power?"  written  by  Eugene  V.  Ros- 
tow,  which  points  out  the  futility  of  this 
law  as  an  effort  to  prevent  future  Viet- 
nams. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who's   Got  the  Power? 
(By  Eugene  V.  Rostow) 

New  Haven,  Conn. — The  Javits  war-powers 
bill  confirms  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  quip 
that  "great  cases  like  hard  cases  make  bad 
law"  more  vividly  than  any  proposal  since 
that  of  the  Brlcker  Amendment.  Responding 
to  Vietnam,  the  Javits  bill  would  radically 
change  the  constitutional  relationship  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Presidency  In  mak- 
ing foreign  policy.  Ignoring  their  own  re- 
peated votes  for  Vietnam,  the  sponsors  con- 
tend that  the  cause  of  the  Vietnam  tragedy 
Is  a  modern  visurpation  of  the  war  power  by 
the  President.  As  Senator  Cooper  points  out, 
this  claim  rewrites  history. 

The  Javits  bill  would  annul  the  military 
proTlstons  of  all  outstanding  treaties  and 
Oongresslonal  resolutions  authorizing  the  use 
of  force  by  the  President,  Including  NATO 
and  the  Middle  East  Resolution,  as  well  as 
all  Presidential  commitments. 

The  bill  is  full  of  paradox.  While  it  pur- 
ports to  assure  the  nation  that  a  pacific  Con- 
gress will  keep  Jingoistic  Presidents  from  en- 
gaging In  limited  wan  like  Korea  or  Vietnam, 
the  bill  wo\ild  not  have  prevented  Vietnam, 
which  was  authorized  by  Congress  through 
the  very  procedures  proposed  In  the  bill  as 
constitutionally  proper.  In  Korea,  the  Javits 
bill  would  have  required  President  Truman 
to  obtain  a  Oongreaslonal  resolution  within 
thirty  days — ^wliich  would  s\irely  have  been 
voted  at  the  time,  although  Truman  and  the 
Congressional  leaders  thought  it  unwise  to 
do  so  under  the  circumstances. 

But  if  the  Javits  blU  had  been  on  tb« 
books.  It  would  have  prevented  President 
Kennedy  from  handling  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  as  he  did.  There  was  no  claim  on  that 
occasion  that  we  were  acting  to  forestall  an 
Imminent  threat  of  armed  attack.  Under  the 
Javits  bUl,  Mr.  Johnson  could  not  have 
moved  the  fleet  to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  out 
of  the  Six-Day  War  In  1967.  Mr.  Nixon  could 
not  have  used  the  same  method  to  avert 
general  war  In  the  Middle  East  In  1970,  or 
to  confine  the  India-Pakistan  War  of  1972. 
Nor  could  earlier  Presidents  have  used  force 
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at  the  threat  of  force  to  Induce  Prance  to 
leave  Mexico  In  1865-66,  to  avoid  war  with 
Britain  and  Spain  over  Florida,  or  to  send 
Commodore  Perry  to  Japan. 

The  Javlts  bill  would  deprive  the  Presi- 
dency of  powers  which  were  used  by  George 
Washington  and  by  nearly  every  President 
since — the  powers  of  credible  deterrent  di- 
plomacy the  nation  needs  most  if  there  is  to 
be  any  hope  of  avoiding  nuclear  war. 

With  admirable  candor.  Senator  Javlts  has 
said  that  the  purpose  of  his  bill  Is  to  reduce 
the  elective  Presidency,  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  at  pains  to  establish  as  an  equal 
branch  of  the  tripartite  government,  to  the 
humble  posture  of  George  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  when  he  functioned  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  apfwlnted  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  Its  creature  In  every  respect. 

Congress  has  made  no  bid  for  supremacy 
so  bold,  and  so  foreign  to  the  Constitution, 
since  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
The  legal  theory  of  the  bill  would  permit  a 
plenipotentiary  Congress  to  dominate  the 
Presidency  (and  the  courts)  more  completely 
than  the  House  of  Ccmunons  governs  In  Great 
Britain. 

I  do  not  favor  Increased  Presidential  power. 
But  I  do  defend  the  constitutional  pattern 
of  enforced  cooperation  between  Congress 
and  President  we  have  inherited.  Its  corol- 
lary, however.  Is  democratic  responsibility. 
It  Is  unseemly  for  astute  and  worldly  men 
who  spoke  and  voted  for  SEATO,  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution,  and  other  legislative  steps 
into  the  Vietnam  War  now  to  claim  that  they 
were  brainwashed,  and  therefore  that  we — 
and  the  world — should  treat  public  acts  of 
the  United  States  as  If  they  never  happened. 
These  men  were  not  brainwashed.  They  knew 
everything  the  executive  knew.  But  even  If 
they  had  been  brainwashed,  their  votes 
stand.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  not  a 
nullity  because  It  was  ratified  by  many  legis- 
latures which  voted  under  circumstances  of 
fraud,  or  the  coercion  of  military  occupation. 

Korea  and  Vietnam  did  not  come  about 
because  the  Presidency  arrograted  Congress' 
powers  over  foreign  policy.  The  Congress  ful- 
ly supported  those  efforts  when  they  were  un- 
dertaken. The  country  Is  In  a  foreign  policy 
crisis,  however — not  a  constitutional  crisis, 
but  an  Intellectual  and  emotional  crisis 
caused  by  growing  tension  between  what  we 
do  and  what  we  think.  The  Ideas  which 
guided  our  response  to  Korea  and  Vietnam 
have  suddenly  lost  their  pwDwer  to  command. 
Those  who  now  believe  Korea  and  Vietnam 
were  errors  should  recall  the  prudent  wisdom 
of  an  earlier  time,  when  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  left  untouched  even 
after  the  catastrophic  error  of  Dred  Scott. 
We  have  never  needed  the  strong  Presidency 
we  have  developed  In  nearly  200  years  of  In- 
tense experience  more  than  we  need  It  today. 
The  Javlts  bill  would  turn  the  clock  back  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  emascu- 
late the  Independent  Presidency  It  was  one  of 
the  chief  alms  of  the  men  of  Annapolis  and 
Philadelphia  to  create. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  no- 
ticed in  the  Evening  Star  a  few  days  ago, 
a  letter  to  the  editor  entitled  "War  Pow- 
ers Bill"  written  by  Walter  Sterling  Sur- 
rey, who  points  out  the  folly  of  Congress 
passing  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderfi  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

Wab  Powkhs  Bill 

Sir.  As  one  who  for  many  years  has  prac- 
ticed and  taught  In  the  field  of  International 
law,  I  can  only  view  the  Javlts  War  Powers 
BUI  as  raising  most  serious  constitutional 
law  issues  and  as  substituting  for  presiden- 
tial flexibility  In  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy  an  Inflexible  limitation  on  the 


president's  power  and  capacities  to  act  as 
the  principal  spokesman  for  the  United 
States  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and 
as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

One  can  Identify,  as  a  citizen,  with  the 
frustrations  of  many  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators on  the  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  Vietnam;  one  can,  as  a  citizen. 
Identify  with  the  frustrations  of  a  congress- 
man or  senator  who  today  seeks  assurances 
of  better,  more  complete  and  prompter  com- 
munications on  significant  foreign  policy 
matters  by  the  executive  to  the  responsible 
committees  of  Congress;  one  can  share  with 
the  cong;ressmen  and  senators — and  a  large 
section  of  the  American  public — the  con- 
cerns with  the  changes  In  the  fabric  of  our 
society  which  Vietnam  has  caused,  and  abhor 
the  unknowns  that  covUd  be  brought  about 
In  our  society  and  on  our  form  of  govern- 
ment by  another  Vietnam. 

However,  these  frustrations  and  deep  con- 
cerns cannot  serve  as  justifications  by  Con- 
gress to  seek  through  legislation,  rather  than 
by  constitutional  amendment,  a  drastic  re- 
arrangement of  the  constitutional  relation- 
ships In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  president,  ar- 
rangements which  wlU  seriously  affect  our 
capabilities  and  flexibilities  In  our  conduct 
of  International  relations. 

Others  have  documented  the  specifics  that 
may  be  made  against  the  bill — Its  anniUment 
of  the  Middle  East  Resolution  and  of  our 
commitments  to  NATO,  Its  limitations  on  the 
powers  of  the  president  as  commander-in- 
chief,  which  were  used  so  effectively  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  in  the  Lebanese  interven- 
tion, by  President  Kennedy  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  by  constant  presidential  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  Berlin,  by  President 
Johnson  in  the  use  of  the  fleet  to  deter  So- 
viet Intervention  in  the  six-day  war  in  1967, 
by  President  Nixon's  comparable  action  in 
the  same  Middle  East  area  for  the  same  pxir- 
pose — to  identify  only  a  sampling. 

However,  at  this  stage  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Javlts  bill,  it  is  Important 
that  the  Congress  focus  on  its  course  of  con- 
duct in  order  that  it  may  provide  full  con- 
sideration to  the  terms  and  consequences 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  Senate  is 
scheduled  to  act  on  the  legislation  this  week. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  leadership 
of  both  parties  will  recognize  the  full  con- 
sequences of  what  the  legislation  seeks  to 
do  and  at  the  very  least  will  want  to  assure 
the  fullest  consideration  in  both  bouses  of 
the  constitutional  implications  of  the  leg- 
islation. This  could  be  accomplished  in  part 
by  the  Senate  referring  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Oonmilttee  with  a  60-day  time 
limit  to  examine  and  report  to  the  fuU  Senate 
the  committee's  views  on  the  constitutional 
questions  raised  by  the  blU. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  that  the  House 
recognize  that  the  Javlts  bUl  is  very  different 
from  the  Zablocki  bill  passed  in  Augiist  1970. 
The  Zablocki  bill  provided  that  wherever 
feasible  the  President  should  seek  appro- 
priate consideration  by  the  Congress  before 
Involving  the  United  States  In  armed  con- 
flict, and  it  required  the  president.  In  the 
event  of  his  use  of  armed  forces,  to  report 
to  the  Congress  fully  on  such  use. 

It  is  Important  that  the  House  recognize 
the  grave  differences  between  the  two  bills 
and  that  whether  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
in  considering  the  Javlts  bUl,  or  in  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee,  in  the  event 
the  Javlts  bill  is  handled  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Zablocki  bUl,  that  these  difficulties 
be  given  serious  consideration  by  the  House 
members  or  the  House  conferees.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  as  has  been  stated  on  the 
Senate  floor,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  po- 
litical and  not  a  legal  issue.  We  are  dealing 
in  effect  with  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  with  a  radical  change  in  the 
historical  relationship  between  the  president 


and  Congress  in  relation  to  foreign  policy 
which  wUl  have  widespread  effects  on  the 
whole  pattern  of  the  conduct  of  our  inter- 
national relations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  improved  on  to  define 
the  war  powers  of  Congress  and  the  war 
powers  of  the  President. 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  11,  provides 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  time  at  my 
disposal  were  sufficient  to  allow  me  to 
elaborate  further  on  this  matter.  But 
that  clause  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
embark  upon  an  offensive  war,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  a  defensive  war,  Is 
a  power  which  must  be  exercised  or 
should  be  exercised  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
wars.  There  are  offensive  wars  and  there 
are  defoisive  wars. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  not  only  Is  it  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President,  but  it  Is 
also  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  repel  Invasions  of  our  Nation 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

The  recognition  that  defensive  wars 
must  be  fought  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  is  set  forth  in  two  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Constitution  in  two  different 
articles. 

Article  IV,  section  4,  provides  that  the 
United  States  shall  protect  each  of 
them— that  is,  each  of  the  States  of  the 
Union — against  invasion. 

Now,  the  executive  power  of  the 
United  States  Is  vested  in  the  President. 
The  President  Is  the  one  who  Is  to  de- 
termine when  it  is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  protect  a  State  against 
invasion — ^that  is,  when  It  is  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  fight  a  defensive 
war.  But,  the  Constitution  does  not  stop 
with  that.  It  also  provides  something 
about  the  power  of  the  States  to  wage 
war. 

This  Is  a  provision  In  the  Constitution 
which  reinforces  my  assertion  that  the 
Constitution  recognizes  the  distinction 
between  offensive  wars,  which  Congress 
must  declare  or  should  declare,  and  de- 
fensive wars  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  and,  in  some  Instances,  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  to  fight  without 
consultation  with  Congress. 

Article  I,  section  10,  clause  35  among 
other  things  states  that  no  State  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress  "engage 
In  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  Imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay." 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  this  provision  in 
the  Constitution  recognizes  that  even  the 
Governor  of  a  State  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  and  the  constitutional  duty 
to  fight  to  protect  his  State  against  in- 
vasion where  the  circumstances  will  not 
admit  of  delay. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  provisions  are 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
Congress  has  a  constitutional  voice  in 
determining  when  a  defensive  war  should 
be  fought,  because  that  constitutional 
power  is  reposed  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  that  constitutional 
duty  Is  Imposed  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 
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Now  there  is  another  provision  in  the 
Constitution  which  is  relevant  here,  and 
that  is  In  article  n,  section  2,  as  follows: 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  caUed  into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States;  .  .  . 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
were  wise  men.  And  I  say  nothing  derog- 
atory to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
or  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  I  assert  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  more  wisdom  con- 
cerning how  to  frame  the  organic  law  in 
this  field  than  Is  displayed  by  even  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  have  presented 
the  pending  bill  to  the  Senate.  I  respect 
their  devotion  to  the  country  and  I  re- 
spect Uieir  sincerity.  However,  I  do  say 
that  I  would  rather  have  this  matter 
considered  by  another  committee.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  sort  of  arrogant  for  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
say  that  a  bill  that  they  present  cannot 
be  improved  upon,  especially  after  they 
have  attempted  to  improve  upon  it  after 
it  had  reached  the  Senate  floor. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  It  says  in  effect 
that  the  President  can  still  fight  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  and  defend 
the  coimtry  against  invasion  for  30  days. 
It  says  that  the  President  can  still  be  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Nation  for  30  days.  But  it 
declares  that  at  the  end  of  30  days,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
President,  100  U.S.  Senators,  and  435 
Representatives.  That  is  not  what  the 
bill  says  in  its  linguistic  terms,  but  that 
is  what  it  says  in  practical  effect. 

The  effort  of  one  bill  to  place  a  30-day 
limit  or  any  other  limit  of  an  appreciable 
time  upon  one  President's  power  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces  to  resisi  the  invasion 
of  one  country  is  wholly  unrealistic. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  a  President  can 
disengage  forces  defending  the  coimtry 
against  invasion  after  one  expiration  of 
a  specified  number  of  days  without  sur- 
rendering or  jeopardizing  their  tactical 
or  strategic  position.  An  act  of  Congress 
cannot  abolish  reality. 

It  says  that  after  30  days  of  exercising 
his  imdoubted  constitutional  power  and 
after  30  days  of  performing  his  un- 
doubted constitutional  duty  to  protect 
this  country  against  invasion,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  must  come  to 
these  other  535  Commanders  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  get  permission 
from  them  to  continue  to  exercise  his 
constitutional  power  and  to  perform  his 
constitutional  duty  to  defend  this  Na- 
tion against  armed  aggression  from 
without. 

Mr.  President,  there  never  has  been  an 
army  yet  that  ever  won  a  skirmish 
when  it  had  536  or  any  appreciable  num- 
ber of  Commanders  in  Chief.  The  men 
who  drew  the  Constitution  knew  that 
they  could  have  but  one  head  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  And  they  made  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  head  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  And  they  have  wholly 
excluded  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  then  assuming  directly  or  indirect- 
ly the  functions  of  Commanders  In  Chief 
of  the  American  Army. 


Imagine  what  woxild  happen  under 
these  circumstances  at  the  end  of  30 
days.  Some  of  the  Commanders  In  Chief 
would  order  the  Army  to  charge.  Some 
of  the  Commanders  in  Chief  would  order 
the  Army  to  retreat.  Some  of  the  Com- 
manders in  Chief  would  order  the  Army 
to  dig  in.  What  went  on  in  the  Tower  of 
Babel  would  have  been  intelligent  and 
intelligible  as  compared  with  the  position 
that  America  would  be  in  at  the  end  of 
the  30  days. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  if  Congress 
opposes  the  action  of  the  President  in 
defending  the  country  against  invasion 
at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  foe,  it  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  compel  him  to 
desist  from  his  constitutional  duty  to 
resist  invasion  by  exercising  its  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  purse  to  deny 
him  the  necessary  appropriations.  But 
Congress  has  no  power  to  do  what  this 
bill  undertakes  to  do — that  is  to  usurp 
and  exercise.  In  part  or  in  whole,  the 
power  of  the  President  to  perform  his 
constitutional  duty  to  defend  the  Nation 
against  invasion. 

This  bill  has  some  good  provisions.  I 
think  that  Congress  might  well  under- 
take to  regulate  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  by  the  President  to  protect  Ameri- 
can Investors  in  some  banana  republic. 
And  Congress  might  well  regulate  the 
conditions  under  which  the  President  is 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  to  protect  the 
evacuation  of  Americans  who  have  elect- 
ed to  sojourn  in  foreign  lands.  This  might 
be  wise. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  imdertake 
regulations  of  that  kind.  It  undertakes 
to  put  in  a  single  category  the  most  in- 
significant use  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  cir- 
cumstances where  their  use  might  be 
necessary  to  the  very  survival  of  this 
Nation  and  to  subject  these  diverse  uses 
to  exactly  the  same  limitations  and  the 
same  congressional  authority.  In  other 
words,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  many 
learned  men  on  this  subject  have  point- 
ed out,  that  this  is  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  deprive  the  President  of  his 
power  and  his  duty  after  30  days  to  fight 
a  war  and  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  foreign  aggression. 

I  hate  war.  But  I  am  compelled  to 
agree  with  the  late  Elmer  Da'is,  who 
said  atomic  war  is  bad  enough;  biological 
warfare  would  be  worse;  but  there  is  one 
thing  worse  than  either,  and  that  Is  sub- 
jection to  an  alien  oppressor. 

To  forestall  that  calamity,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  made  it  the  constitutional 
duty  of  one  President  to  defend  this  Na- 
tion against  invasion  without  having  to 
cope  in  emergencies  imperiling  our  na- 
tional existence  with  the  diverging  voices 
of  100  Senators  and  435  Representatives. 

I  think  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  wise,  as  I  have  said.  For  that 
reason,  I  advocate  the  bill  being  sent 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  pri- 
marily has  jurisdiction  of  matters  in- 
volving the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  letting  that  committee  study 
it  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

I  cannot  see  why  any  person  can  rea- 
sonably object  to  such  referrsd  because 
the  bill  can  be  cedled  back  to  the  fioor  at 


any  time  by  a  majority  vote  after  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
as  to  the  time  remaining  to  those  who 
favor  the  motion  to  commit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  sorry  that  I  used  so 
much  time.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  after  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  spoken,  the  remainder 
of  the  time  in  favor  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

My  position  on  this  matter  is  well 
known.  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the 
subject  matter.  I  am  rather  close  to  it. 
I  have  been  here  a  number  of  years, 
during  two  wars.  I  am  not  running  from 
any  responsibility  we  have.  However, 
this  is  not  a  bill  to  outlaw  war.  It  is  not 
a  bill  to  stop  wars,  and  I  am  siu'e  that 
it  will  not. 

This  Is  merely  a  measure  to  try  to 
bring  back  into  focus  the  responsibilities 
of  Congress.  I  think  it  is  something  that 
is  very  much  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  I  know  that  it  is. 

I  think  that  by  and  large  that  awe- 
some responsibility  on  anyone's  mind, 
regardless  of  who  it  Is  or  what  position 
he  has,  is  too  much  to  ask.  It  is  too  much 
to  ask  that  he  carry  the  entire  load  of 
saying  whether  this  Nation,  with  all  of 
its  manpower  and  all  of  its  resources, 
should  be  committed  to  war. 

I  have  to  explain  that  I  am  not  for 
disarmament  as  such.  That  is  a  danger- 
ous thought.  I  stand  positively  for  all 
reasonable  preparedness  of  the  very 
highest  quality — not  merely  quantity 
but  the  highest  quality — of  both  man- 
power and  weaponry  of  the  best  type, 
and  plenty  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  favor  some 
arms  limitation  if  it  can  be  done  within 
reason  and  with  safeguards. 

But  I  feel  that  there  is  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility here,  in  view  of  what  has 
happened  since  World  War  II.  for  Con- 
gress to  establish  something  on  the  law- 
books that  shows  clearly  its  responsi- 
bility. 

I  would  not  favor  one  iota  a  reduction 
in  the  power  and  responsibilities  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
argued  that  many  times  here  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  that  is  going  on.  I 
would  not  be  a  party  to  try  to  affect  that 
war  now  with  this  bill.  I  would  not  sup- 
port any  bill  that  did  not  especially  ex- 
cept this  war  because  we  are  already  in 
it  and  the  course  of  that  war  is  set. 

But  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when,  in  view  of  all  that  has  happened 
since  World  War  II,  Congress  has  a  di- 
rect responsibility  to  express  its  position 
about  what  role,  if  any,  it  has  in  com- 
mitting this  Nation  to  war.  There  Is  no 
doubt  about  what  the  Constitution  says 
about  it.  It  says  that  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  declare  war,  in  just  those 
few  words. 

With  all  deference  I  do  not  think  we 
have  been  living  up  to  that  responslbil- 
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ity.  I  am  as  guilty  as  any  man  here;  I 
place  myself  No.  1.  The  fact  that  I  have 
been  here  gives  me  a  chance  to  know 
something  direct  about  how  these  things 
have  happened.  We  go  in  1  inch  at  a 
time.  1  foot  at  a  time,  and  I  have  seen 
clearly  where  a  President  acting  alone 
can  get  so  far  in  he  cannot  get  out;  there 
is  no  room  for  him  to  turn  as  he  sees  his 
responsibility.  I  am  just  old  fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  Congress  has  this 
responsibility.  I  think  It  got  swept  out 
with  the  trash  following  World  War  n 
when  we  were  all  overwhelmed,  more  or 
less,  by  nuclear  weapons.  Atomic  bombs 
had  been  dropped.  A  great  nimiber  of 
mutual  defense  agreements  had  been 
made.  But  even  then  we  always  had  a 
provision  in  the  treaties  which  stated 
that  before  this  Nation  was  committed 
it  would  require  the  operation  of  consti- 
tutional processes. 

Time  after  time  in  the  early  1950's  the 
qiestion  was  asked.  What  does  that 
mean?  Time  after  time,  as  I  cited  the 
other  day.  and  this  is  from  the  man 
handling  the  bill,  it  was  said  that  means 
a  declaration  of  war.  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion myself.  Declaration  of  war  by 
whom?  They  said  by  Congress.  No  mis- 
take about  that  in  all  these  mutual  de- 
fense treaties  and  agreements. 

If  I  felt  we  were  turning  our  backs 
on  any  of  our  allies  by  this  bill  I  would 
not  favor  that  because  although  I  might 
want  some  of  those  agreements  changed 
by  mutual  negotiations,  but  I  do  not  favor 
turning  my  back  on  one,  not  one. 

I  have  just  related  that  all  of  those 
agreements  except  one  provide  "by  con- 
stitutional processes."  We  want  to  re- 
member our  allies  and  their  people,  and 
we  must  remember  our  own  people,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  my  say.  I 
think  these  gentlemen  proposing  the  bill 
have  done  a  marvelous  job  in  getting  it 
together  and  presenting  it.  I  believe  im- 
der  the  facts  existing  now  this  bill  is  the 
best  that  Congress  can  do  and  it  is  the 
best  the  Senate  can  do. 

I  speak  with  aU  deference  to  my 
friends  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  af- 
fection on  this  other  committee,  but  we 
have  been  through  all  the  processes  here. 
The  matter  is  still  open  to  amendment 
and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  responsibility  to  our  peo- 
ple by  doing  nothing  in  this  field.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  meet  that  responsi- 
bility imless  we  get  some  legislation  and 
this  bill  is  in  good  form. 

If  the  bill  passes  here  it  will  go  to  a 
conference  with  conferees  from  the 
House.  They  do  not  favor  strong  lan- 
guage as  we  have  here.  We  know  one  of 
the  great  things  about  our  system  Is  that 
by  means  of  a  cwiference  there  is  an- 
other forum  where  all  points  of  view  can 
be  aired.  But  I  believe  we  will  regret  the 
day,  regardless  of  who  Is  President — and 
I  back  the  President  to  the  limit — but 
regardless  of  who  is  President,  the  next 
President,  we  will  regret  the  day  if  we 
fail  to  place  something  on  the  statute 
books.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any 


ch(^ce.  I  hope  we  meet  our  responsibility 
within  a  reascaiable  time  on  this  matter. 
If  the  bill  is  referred  to  the  other  com- 
mittee and  is  there  for  6  weeks  and  it 
comes  back  in  the  middle  of  the  SALT 
talks,  and  everything  else,  we  will  never 
get  as  good  a  chance  as  we  have  now  to 
have  sound  action  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  who 
has  been  a  stalwart  in  supporting  this 
legislation  which,  to  repeat,  seeks  to  take 
away  nothing  from  the  President,  noth- 
ing at  all  which  is  constitutionally  his, 
but  gives  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  several  States  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  to  be  considered 
in  matters  of  great  import  such  as  this 
tragic  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
in  Vietnam,  although  it  is  not  included 
In  the  present  legislation;  we  are  look- 
ing to  the  future.  But  what  we  want  to 
do  is  to  try  and  correct  by  legislation 
some  of  the  mistakes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past  so  that  they  will  not 
occur  again. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  import,  it 
is  a  matter  of  accommodation  between 
the  President  and  Congress.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  partnership  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  stand  up  for  the  Senate  because 
there  are  too  many  Presidents'  men,  peo- 
ple who  have  been  close  to  Presidents 
and  because  they  have  been,  anything 
that  any  President  wants  done  should 
be  done,  and  anything  which  the  Senate 
or  Congress  attempts  to  correct  is  ab- 
horrent to  their  thinking.  Very  few  of 
these  people  were  ever  elected  to  public 
office;  they  do  not  have  to  go  home  and 
face  their  people;  all  they  have  to  do  is 
follow  orders  and  most  of  them  are  just 
yes  men  to  Presidents,  anyway.  But  we 
have  a  responsibility;  we  have  an  insti- 
tution we  should  fight  to  uphold.  We 
should  fight  to  uphold  the  integrity  of 
the  Senate  at  all  times  and  we  should 
not  bow  down  to  whoever  hai^ens  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  we 
should  work  in  accord  and  partnership 
with  him.  We  know  he  has  grave  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Constitution  spells 
them  out.  But  the  Constitution  also  spells 
out  our  responsibiUties  and  we  have  to 
answer  to  our  people  if  we  do  good  or  if 
we  do  ill. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  issue,  which  is 
of  such  overriding  constitutional  impor- 
tance, is  before  the  Senate  at  this  time 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  refer 
this  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
come  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  because  if  it  is 
referred,  even  with  a  time  limitation,  it 
will  be  only  a  stalling  operation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
pointed  out,  we  have  a  Democratic  Con- 
vention ahead  of  us,  which  will  take  ':ome 
weeks,  and  a  Republican  Convention,  and 
the  further  down  the  road  you  get,  the 
more  an  Issue  like  this  will  become  in- 
volved in  politics. 

It  should  be  considered  on  its  merits, 


and  Its  merits  only,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  this  measure  Is  being  offered 
should  be  understood.  It  is  not  one  of 
antagonism  toward  a  President — any 
President.  It  is  a  sharing  of  responsibility. 
It  is  an  accommodation.  It  is  a  partner- 
ship proposal.  It  is  one  which  I  think  will 
redoimd  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  and  will  be  very  responsible  for 
preventing  mistakes  of  the  kind  which 
have  been  made  in  the  past  being  made  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  want  to  commend  both  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  their  remarks  here  today. 

The  quesiton  on  which  we  will  vote  to- 
day— and  the  Senate  should  be  mindful 
of  this — is  not  on  the  bill  itself,  but  on 
whether  or  not  the  bill  should  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  think  the 
debate  on  yesterday  clearly  established 
that  the  opponents  and  the  proponents 
of  this  notion  have  been  divided  between 
those  who  believe  this  bill  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  therefore  oppose  it,  and  the 
proponents,  who  have  said  over  and  over 
again  that  it  is  not  a  constitutional 
amendment.  This  is  not  the  Luldlow 
amendment.  This  is  not  the  Brlcker 
amendment.  This  is  a  bUl.  This  is  a  bill 
which  seeks  to  set  forth  and  to  delineate 
a  methodology  whereby,  as  the  Founding 
Fathers  Intended,  Congress  can  share  the 
warmaking  powers  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  espouse  this  legisla- 
tion seek  not  to  amend  the  Constitution 
but  to  fulfill  it.  Consequently,  any  Sen- 
ator who  votes  to  refer  this  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  the  bill  Is  an  outright  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — which  it  is  not. 

Turning  from  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis) 
said  in  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee and  in  his  fioor  remarks  on  at  least 
two  occasions  in  this  debate;  that  Is, 
that  this  Is  not  primarily  a  constitutional 
question.  This  Is  a  question  of  public 
policy.  This  Is  a  political  question. 

Furthermore,  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  said.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  expect  us, 
their  representatives  In  Congress,  to  act. 
This  Issue  may  not  be  receiving  all  the 
public  attention  that  other  matters  cur- 
rently  before  the  Congress  are,  such  as 
the  ITT  matter  which  is  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  but  out  there  In  the 
States,  after  a  long  and  divisive  war,  the 
people  of  this  country  expect  some  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  which  will  restore  the 
constitutional  role  of  the  Congress  In 
the  warmaking  process. 

But,  what  will  we  be  doing  today  if 
we  refer  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary?  We  will  be  sending  it  off  for 
45  more  days,  and  when  it  comes  back,  It 
will  come  back  at  a  time  in  this  session 
when  It  would  be  very,  very  difficult  in- 
deed to  weigh  this  legislation  in  the  man- 
ner In  which  It  deserves  and  to  debate 
it  as  thoroughly  as  It  has  already  been 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have  not 
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heard  from  enough  legal  experts  on  this 
question.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  water)  wrote  a  Law  Review  article. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  EIagli- 
ton)  wrote  a  Law  Review  article.  I  wrote 
a  Law  Review  article.  All  of  this  was  In 
the  course  of  the  hearings  and  debate  on 
this  measure. 

During  our  hearings,  our  writing  of 
these  articles,  our  preparation  of  the  re- 
port, we  Invoked  the  experts  and  author- 
ities from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Prof.  John  Norton  Moore  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  those  who  oppose  the  bill. 
He  teaches  at  my  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  I  am  the  one  who  in- 
vited him  to  testify.  Professor  Moore 
spoke  not  just  for  Professor  Moore;  he 
spoke,  in  many  ways,  for  all  those  who 
have  questions  regarding  this  legislation. 
We  have  had  some  suggestions  that  we 
hear  from  Mr.  Quincy  Wright.  Well,  we 
would  have  to  employ  a  medium  to  do 
that  because,  unfortunately,  that  very 
fine  professor  passed  away  2  years  ago. 
But  I  can  say  to  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested that  John  Norton  Moore  is  the 
spiritual  descendant  of  Quincy  Wright. 
Prof.  Taylor  Reveley  wrote  a  very  fine 
paper  on  war  powers.  For  a  while  he  was 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  and 
Professor  Moore  agree.  But  the  point  is 
that  the  views  of  all  of  these  men  were 
represented  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  consideration  of  this 
measure,  whether  the  Individuals  testi- 
fied In  person  or  not. 

Because  the  constitutionality  of  the 
pending  legislation  and  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  proposed  bill  amends 
or  modifies  the  Constitution  have  raised 
so  much  concern,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
them  in  a  little  more  detail. 

As  I  noted  before,  the  pending  bill  Is 
not  a  constitutional  amendment.  It  is, 
instead,  a  statute  proposed  pursuant  to 
the  necessary  and  proper  clause  of 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution. 

In  article  I,  section  8,  the  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  shall  make  all 
laws  "necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing Into  execution  the  foregoing  pow- 
ers"— which  include  Its  powers  to  declare 
war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy,  to  make  rules 
for  the  Government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces  and  to  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions and  repel  invt^ions — and  for  car- 
rjing  Into  execution  "all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
Department  or  Officer  thereof." 

Thus,  there  are  two  points  here.  First, 
Congress  can  make  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  effect  its  own 
powers.  As  Prof.  Richard  Morris  of  Co- 
liunbla  University  noted  during  commit- 
tee hearings: 

since  Congress  waa  given  tmder  the  Con- 
stitution the  right  to  declare  war.  It  has  the 
right  to  pass  enabling  legislation  to  Indicate 
Just  what  war  Is. 

That  is  part  of  what  this  bill  does.  It 
indicates  what  Congress  considers  war 
to  be  and  it  establishes  a  procedure 
whereby  Congress  csm  exercise  its  power 
to  declare  war.  It  does  this  by  giving 
Congress  a  voice  in  those  decisions  in- 


volving use  of  force  abroad,  which  could 
be  expected  to  lead  to  war. 

Second,  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause  authorizes  Congress  to  make  those 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof. 

This  point  was  also  covered  during  the 
hearings.  Again,  as  Professor  Morris 
noted: 

There  Is  a  long  hlBtoty  of  Congress  enact- 
ing a  certain  measure  of  Executive  accovint- 
ablllty  In  legislation.  Or,  as  WUllam  D. 
Bogera,  of  the  Arnold  and  Porter  law  firm 
here  In  Washington  said.  Congress  .  .  .  has 
had  the  authority  tinder  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause  to  lay  down  legislation  with 
re^>ect  to  the  exercise  of  the  President's 
commander-in-chief  power. 

It  is  perhaps  important  to  note  here 
that  the  Commander  in  Chief  clause  was 
modeled  on  the  relationship  which 
George  Washington  h£ul  had  with  the 
Continental  Congress.  That  Congress  ex- 
pected to  issue  rules  and  regulations  for 
Washington's  conduct  as  indicated  by  his 
commission  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
which  reads  In  part: 

And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  In 
every  respect  by  the  rules  and  discipline  of 
war  (as  hereafter  given  you)  and  punctually 
to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  direc- 
tions from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  receive 
from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  the  said 
United  Colonies  or  a  committee  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose  appointed. 

The  commission  Is  an  Important  prec- 
edent and  one  basis  for  an  aspect  of 
the  bill.  The  legislation  sets  certain  pro- 
cedures for  the  President  to  follow  in 
carrying  out  his  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  This  includes  the  30-day  provision. 
During  this  debate,  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent could  act  at  the  end  of  30  days  to 
protect  troops  still  in  enemy  territory, 
despite  the  fact  that  Congress  may  have 
disapproved  the  involvement  in  the  spe- 
cific hostilities.  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  he  could  take  action — without  en- 
actment of  the  bill  and  if  the  bill  were 
enacted.  Likewise  if  a  new  threat  of  im- 
minent attack  arose  at  the  end  of  the  30- 
day  period,  the  President  would  be  ex- 
pected to  act  to  defend  our  Nation  and 
troops  against  that.  But,  the  President 
would  have  to  report  to  Congress. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  bill  never 
intended  that  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  President  be  limited  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  in- 
fringe— or  ever  did — ^upon  those  rights. 
In  order  to  clarify  the  matter,  however, 
we  adopted  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  specify  that  the  President's 
defensive  powers  remained  intact,  even 
with  the  30-day  period. 

In  general,  we  view  this  legislation  as 
simply  a  specification  as  to  how  the 
President  shall  carry  out  his  authority 
as  Commander  In  Chief  and  els  to  how 
the  Congress  shall  participate  In  those 
decisions  which  are  In  effect  or  could 
lead  to  decisions  to  initiate  offensive  hos- 
tilities. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  several  other  witnesses  regarding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill: 


Prof.  Alfred  Kelly  of  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity: 

But  the  expression  In  the  Constitution 
which  defines  the  war  declaring  powers  of 
Congress  is  so  clear  and  unconditional  that 
it  gives  me  no  constitutional  pause  at  aU  to 
say  that  Congress  can  Implement  that  (the 
proposed  legislation),  particularly  when  It 
does  It  In  terms  of  a  gesture  toward  the  Ex- 
ecutive m  terms  of  depositing  a  certain  trust 
In  terms  of  implementation  and  the  like. 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg: 

Under  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause  It 
seems  to  me  very  clear  that  Congress  may 
enact  laws  which  relate  to  this  subject. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  again  to  the 
matter  of  referring  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  I 
mentioned  earlier.  I  have  great  respect 
for  those  who  serve  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  They  have  done  a  commend- 
able job  on  many  issues.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, believe  there  is  any  reason  for  this 
bill  to  be  referred  to  that  committee. 

First,  as  I  noted  in  debate  yesterday, 
both  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  actual  referral  of  bills  in  the 
past  suggest  no  reason  for  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
only  legislation  dealing  with  interven- 
tions abroad  and  declarations  of  war 
which  have  been  referred  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  were  constitutional 
amendments  and  were  proposed  as  such. 

Second,  war-powers  legislation  has 
been  pending  in  the  Senate  for  more 
than  2  years.  Hearings  on  specific  war- 
powers  proposals  began  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  over  a  year 
ago.  The  issue  is  not  new.  In  fact,  it  was 
debated  to  some  extent  during  consider- 
ation of  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
on  Cambodia.  Consequently,  I  find  it 
hard  to  view  the  attempt  to  send  the 
bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  any- 
thing other  than  a  delaying  tactic  and 
an  attempt  to  weaken  the  legislation. 

Third,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
argue  that  this  bill  should  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
grounds  that  It  relates  to  constitutional 
issues.  Many  bills  relate  to  constitutional 
issues  and  are  not  sent  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  One  example  which  comes  to 
mind  is  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
dealt  in  part  with  the  right  of  Congress 
to  determine  jurisdiction  of  courts  under 
the  Constitution.  Yet,  that  bill  came  from 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, not  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  noted 
on  April  4  (page  11480),  there  are  bills 
which  have  been  before  the  Finance 
Committee  which  have  constitutional 
Implications  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  noted  on  yesterday,  if  we  are 
to  submit  all  legislation  which  seeks  to 
put  a  gloss  on  the  Constitution  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclsur,  we  would 
by  submitting  practically  all  legislation. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  either  authority 
or  precedence  for  that. 

Fourth,  I  simply  do  not  believe  the 
questions  which  have  thus  far  been  raised 
concerning  the  legislation  are  sufficient 
to  suggest  that  the  bill  should  be  re- 
turned to  any  committee.  Much  of  the 
debate  hsis  concerned  history — what  has 
happened,  rather  than  what  the  f  ramers 
of  the  Constitution  meant  to  happen  and 
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rather  than  what  should  happen  in  the 
future  as  far  as  the  committing  of  U.S. 
troops  to  hostilities  is  concerned.  As  I 
noted  before,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi pointed  out  in  his  initial  statement 
on  this  legislation  that  the  question  of 
the  exercise  of  war  powers  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  practical  problem.  Even  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  in  his  statement 
on  Friday,  admitted  that  the  problem 
was  partially  a  foreign  policy  question, 
rather  than  a  constitutional  matter. 
Consequently,  it  is,  I  believe,  most  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  what  we  who 
support  this  bill  intend  for  it  to  accom- 
plish in  the  future,  that  Is,  to  provide  a 
process,  a  methodology,  for  the  Congress 
to  exercise  the  war  powers  granted  to  it 
by  the  Constitution  and  thereby  to  par- 
ticipate in  decisions  to  commit  U.S.  serv- 
icemen to  hostilities  abroad.  Those  are, 
I  believe,  the  important  points  and  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  pending  goes  to  the  heart 
of  those  matters. 

I  hope  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate  today  not  to  refer  this  measure 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  to  let 
us  go  on.  Let  us  oppose  any  amendment 
that  is  offered  or  accept  any  that  will 
help  the  bill,  but  let  us  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure now.  Two  years  of  consideration  is 
enough. 

I  yield  the  floor^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  How  much  titre 
remains  on  either  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  will 
yield  that  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  proponents  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  17  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
sole  question  before  us  Is  whether  or  not 
the  wsu-  powers  bill  is  so  steeped  in  con- 
stitutional issues  that  it  should  be  stud- 
ied further  from  this  angle.  We  are  not 
trying  to  sidetrack  the  bill.  The  motion 
before  us  includes  a  time  certain  by 
which  the  bill  would  be  reported  back  to 
the  Senate  Calendar.  The  important 
matter  to  me  is  that  the  Senate,  as  a 
corporate  body,  shall  be  given  a  fair  op- 
portimity  to  have  before  it  a  balanced 
and  objective  record  on  the  separation  of 
powers  implications  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  over  20  emi- 
nent authorities  who  believe  the  war 
powers  bill  is  an  unconstitutional  inva- 
sion of  the  President's  prerogatives,  in- 
cluding two  past  presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  current  chair- 
man of  the  American  Section  of  the  In- 
ternational Law  Association,  and  Profes- 
sor McDougal,  the  preeminent  expert  in 
the  law  of  nations.  This  is  the  caliber  of 
people  who  could  give  us  a  balanced  rec- 
ord, if  the  Senate  would  only  take  the 
time  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  policy  questions 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
that  is  true.  But  the  separation  of  powers 


issue  was  only  touched  upon  in  passing 
at  the  hearings  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  What  I  am 
asking  is  for  a  fresh  review  concentrat- 
ing strictly  on  the  division  of  powers 
question  surrounding  the  bill.  For  no  leg- 
islation in  the  current  Congress  reaches 
more  deeply  to  the  very  core  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  the  two  politi- 
cal branches  of  Government  than  does 
the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  powers  bill 
presents  a  direct  challenge  from  one 
branch  of  Government  to  another.  No 
matter  how  you  label  it,  this  legislation 
purports  to  restrain  certain  action  of  the 
Executive.  He  is  told  that  he  may  com- 
mit Armed  Forces  only  in  certain  situa- 
tions, and  he  is  told  how  long  he  may 
have  for  action.  Those  are  limits  on  his 
freedom  of  action. 

Whether  the  President  can  be  con- 
trolled in  this  way  is  something  that  de- 
pends on  the  arrangement  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
This  is  not  a  policy  question;  it  is  a  basic 
constitutional  problem  which  falls 
squarely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
tell  us  there  is  no  constitutional  issue 
present.  They  claim  it  is  obvious  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  regulate  the  intro- 
duction of  troops  into  hostilities  because 
Congress,  and  only  Congress,  can  declare 
war.  But,  Mr.  President,  this  reveals  a 
major  misconception  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill.  They  assume  the  declaration 
clause  gives  Congress  the  sole  power  to 
commence  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  declaration  never 
had  such  a  meaning.  The  framers  delib- 
erately rejected  a  clause  giving  Congress 
the  power  "to  make  war"  and  left  with 
Congress  only  the  power  "to  declare 
war."  From  this,  it  is  obvious  the  framers 
had  a  difference  in  mind  between  the 
two  powers. 

Mr.  President,  one  way  we  can  learn 
or  have  a  better  idea  of  what  the  framers 
meant  by  inserting  "declare"  in  place  of 
"make"  is  to  find  out  what  those  words 
meant  at  that  time.  I  have  already  cov- 
ered this  point.  The  term  "to  declare" 
was  imderstood  as  meaning  "to  make 
known"  or  "to  proclaim,"  and  that  is  the 
only  power  given  to  Congress.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  power  "to  make  war" 
referred  to  the  power  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  President,  and  for  nearly 
200  years  it  has  been  so  conceived. 

How  limited  this  feeling  is  or  was  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  declarations 
of  war  were  already  imusual  in  the  18th 
century,  compared  with  the  number  of 
nondeclared  hostilities  in  which  nations 
were  then  engaged.  That  the  framers 
were  aware  of  this  fact  is  proven  by 
Hamilton's  comment  in  the  Federalist 
No.  25  that  declarations  of  war  were  fall- 
ing into  disuse.  Thus,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion the  Foimding  Fathers  knew  that  na- 
tions frequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
without  a  declaration.  Yet  they  vested 
Congress  with  no  more  than  the  power 
"to  declare  war."  Surely  this  indicates 
the  framers  fully  anticipated  that  the 
United  States  might  become  involved  in 


war  on  frequent  occasions  even  though 
Congress  had  not  Initiated  it. 

The  truth  is  the  Foimding  Fathers 
were  very  much  concerned  with  preserv- 
ing the  safety  of  the  Nation.  For  exam- 
ple, Jay  wrote  in  the  Federalist  No.  3 
that: 

Among  the  many  objects  to  which  a  wise 
and  free  people  And  It  necessary  to  direct 
their  attention,  that  of  providing  for  their 
safety  seems  to  be  the  first. 

Hamilton  Indicates  the  overriding  Im- 
portance of  this  object  of  Government  by 
adding,  in  the  Federalist  No.  23: 

The  circumstances  that  endanger  the 
safety  of  nations  are  Infinite;  and  for  this 
reason  no  constitutional  shackles  can  wisely 
be  Imposed  on  the  power  to  which  the  care 
of  It  Is  conunltted. 

These  passages  must  mean  that  the 
framers  intended  for  the  President,  as 
well  as  the  Congress,  to  possess  extraor- 
dinary powers  when  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  republic.  If  the  Presi- 
dent believes  the  safety  of  the  Nation  to 
be  imperiled,  he  must  react  even  though 
Congress  has  not  authorized  the  specific 
action. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  were  well  aware 
of  the  weakness  which  had  accompanied 
the  vesting  in  the  legislature  of  the  power 
to  make  war.  In  fact,  they  themselves 
had  just  emerged  from  a  long  war  of  in- 
dependence, in  which  the  Continental 
Congress,  clothed  with  the  power  to  make 
war.  had  interfered  with  Washington's 
military  operations  and  caused  him  great 
trouble  and  embarrassment. 

Far  from  wanting  to  continue  the  ex- 
ample of  great  weakness  and  lack  of 
directness  that  the  colonies  had  suffered 
imder  the  articles  of  Confederation,  I 
am  convinced  the  framers  intended  to 
Infuse  a  new  unity  and  position  of 
strength  into  the  RepubUc  through  the 
Office  of  Chief  Executive.  To  rely  on  the 
commission  given  to  George  Washing- 
ton by  the  Continental  Congress  as  a 
model  for  interpreting  the  powers  of  the 
new  Office  of  Commander  in  Chief  is  to 
totally  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  written  because  of  dissatis- 
faction with  what  had  happened  under 
the  articles. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  this  is  the  basic 
question  we  are  facing.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  intent.  I  find  no  quarrel 
with  the  sincerity  of  the  men  who  pro- 
pose this  measure.  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  much  they  are  attempting  to 
achieve. 

I  have,  however,  suggested  that  the 
proper  route  would  be  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution;  but  I  cannot  find 
one  single  authority  in  the  United  States 
who  would  agree  with  me.  I  cannot  find 
one  single  authority  among  the  men  who 
have  served  in  these  positions  where  they 
should  know  and  have  some  feeling  about 
it,  that  these  powers  should  even  be 
tampered  with. 

I  do  not  charge  that  this  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  We  cannot 
legislate  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  we  can  come  pretty  close  to 
it. 

I  do  not  think  a  matter  such  as  this, 
which  has  received  so  little  study,  should 
be  passed  upon  by  this  body.  I  would  say, 
rather  than  just  a  brief  review.  I  would 
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prefer  a  review  in  great  depth  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  so  that  we 
will  know  what  we  are  voting  on  when 
we  get  to  the  time  of  voting. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
materials  which  the  Senate  should  re- 
examine before  it  acts  on  war  powers 
legislation.  Let  us  remember  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  took  2 
months  to  agree  on  its  report  on  the  bill, 
from  December  7,  when  the  bill  was  or- 
dered reported,  until  February  9,  when 
the  report  was  filed  in  the  Senate.  If  the 
committee  itself  kept  the  bill  from  com- 
ing to  the  Senate  floor  for  over  60  days, 
should  not  the  Senate  as  a  body,  in  fair- 
ness, be  granted  an  additional  45  days 
to  study  the  separation  of  powers  issue? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  deeply  that  the 
Senate  shoxild  approve  the  referral 
motion. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  diverted  a  bit 
from  my  prepared  text  but  it  will  appear 
in  the  Record  as  if  I  had  given  it.  I  merely 
repeat  what  I  have  often  said  on  this 
floor,  that  we  cannot  tie  the  hands  of 
our  President  in  the  defense  of  liberty. 
If  we  do  that,  we  are  inviting  real  trou- 
ble—trouble that  it  will  probably  be  too 
late  for  us  to  correct  should  the  time  ever 


come. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  impli- 
cations of  the  proposed  war  powers  bill 
for  the  future  security  and  independence 
of  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  moderate 
Arab  nations  in  the  Middle  East  is  alarm- 
ing. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  require  prior  congressional 
approval  for  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  to  help  stabilize  situations  in  time 
of  crisis  could  well  result  in  tragedy  for 
our  friends. 

One  wonders  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  the  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon  in  1958 
if  the  United  States  had  not  been  able  to 
credibly  and  promptly  assert  its  power 
in  the  service  of  peace  and  stability  in 
the  area. 

One  wonders  what  might  have  hap- 
pened in  the  autumn  of  1970  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  innocent,  civilian  hostages — 
many  of  them  Americans — held  by  ex- 
tremist Arab  guerrillas  after  the  hijack- 
ing of  COTnmercial  American  airliners  to 
a  desert  landing  strip  in  Jordan,  if  the 
clear  capability  of  U.S.  forces  to  inter- 
vene for  their  protection  had  not  been 
near  at  hand  in  the  presence  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet. 

One  wonders  if  the  Syrian  invaders  of 
Jordan  in  September  1970  would  have 
been  withdrawn  at  a  time  when  King 
Hussein  was  dealing  with  a  full  scale  civil 
war  initiated  by  extremist  Arab  forces  if 
credible,  promptly  available  U.S.  power 
had  not  been  present  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

One  wonders  what  the  dimensions  of 
Soviet  involvement  in  the  June  1967 
Arab-Israeli  war  might  have  been  if  the 
Washington-Moscow  hotline  had  not 
conveyed  a  U.S.  determination  imder- 
lined  by  the  presence  of  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  avoid  involve- 
ment so  long  as  others  avoided  inter- 
vention. 

The  greater  danger  of  the  Middle  East 
situation  has  always  been  the  possibility 
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of  major  power  involvement  and  con- 
frontation. Requiring,  as  it  does,  con- 
gressional approval  for  the  deployment 
of  VS.  forces  in  crisis  situations,  the  war 
powers  bill  would  paralyze  the  heretofore 
credible  military  power  of  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet  as  an  instrument  for  restoring  and 
maintaining  stability  in  the  area. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  New  York  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Senate, 
on  this  vote,  will  really  be  facing  the 
substantive'  issue.  My  colleagues,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  have  very  eloquently  made  that 
point  perfectly  clear.  We  made  it  clear 
in  our  discussions  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  constitutional 
issue:  Every  committee  in  Congress  is 
charged  with  constitutional  questions. 
That  goes  for  all  of  them,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  Every 
one  of  the  committees  has  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Constitution,  whether 
it  is  the  first  10  amendments,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  so  fervently  espoused  by  many 
committees,  and  particularly  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  Senator 
Ervin,  a  welfare  matter  which  relates  to 
the  equal  application  of  the  laws,  or  a 
civU  rights  matter,  which  is  handled  in 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, with  reference  to  equal  opportunity 
for  empl03Tnent.  In  short,  Mr.  President, 
every  action  of  Congress,  and  of  our  en- 
tire Government,  emanates  from  powers 
conferred  upon  it  in  the  Constitution. 

We  have  not  heard,  Mr.  President, 
that  those  constitutional  questions  need 
to  be  or  should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Why,  then, 
should  this  one?  This  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Every  effort  to  make 
it  appear  to  be  such  has  failed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  considered 
this  matter  for  2  years.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  we  took  another  year  be- 
yond the  year  we  had  already  had  last 
spring.  We  have  a  record  here  of  more 
than  850  pages  of  testimony  of  the  most 
closely  considered  kind  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  witnesses  in 
the  United  States  on  both  sides.  Contrary 
to  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents, this  bill  has  been  closely  scruti- 
nized by  virtually  all  the  most  recognized 
constitutional  scholars  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  with  aU  the  things  it 
has  to  do,  what  is  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  going  to  do  in  45  days  compared 
to  what  we  have  ah-eady  done  in  2  years? 
Why  refer  it? 

Obviously,  the  only  reason  is  to  defer 
it,  to  put  it  off.  Maybe  it  will  be  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  Maybe  it  will  come  before  the 
Senate  when  it  is  so  busy  it  cannot  deal 
with  the  matter,  and  it  will  be  bypassed, 
instead  of  when  the  calendar  is  relatively 
clear  and  the  Senate  is  able  to  face  the 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  to  favor 
this  reference  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  see  every  reason 
to  favor  the  reference  on  the  part  of 


those  opposed  to  it.  So  this  is  a  substan- 
tive question.  If  you  are  for  the  bill,  you 
should  be  against  the  reference;  if  you 
are  against  the  bill,  you  would  be  for  the 
reference.  I  imderstand  that  perfectly. 
I  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  proposal.  I  noticed  one 
thing  stated  or  implied  in  the  distin- 
guished speeches  made  by  Senator  Ervim 
and  Senator  Goldwater  today.  That  is 
the  assertion  that  only  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  a  great  patriot  who 
wants  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  an  invasion;  that  somehow  we 
are  base  villains  and  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  be  overrun  by  foreign 
forces. 

What  kind  of  nonsense  is  that?  Do  we 
we  have  any  less  sense  of  responsibility 
than  this  very  mortal  man  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  Do  we  have 
any  fewer  principles,  any  less  patriotism, 
or  less  conscience?  Is  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  President,  we  distinctly  say  "no." 
We  say  it  is  time  that  we  define  what  war 
is.  War  is  not  an  "incident"  when  it  lasts 
8  years  and  exacts  such  a  toll  as  has  been 
our  Vietnam  experience.  We  know  that 
an  appropriation  cutoff  has  not  proved  to 
be  practical  and  realistic. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  claims  this  is  the 
ideal  arrangement,  but  it  is  a  best  effort. 
That  is  why  it  Is  proposed  as  a  law,  and 
not  a  constitutional  amendment.  It  is  an 
effort  to  do  something  about  a  situation 
which  we  regard,  right  now,  sis  demand- 
ing some  more  provident  arrangement 
than  those  which  have  prevailed  for  the 
past  several  decades. 

Mr.  President,  I  like  the  words  of 
Washington  Post  editorial. 
What  It  says  is : 

It  Is  quite  so  that  It  took  the  Vietnam  war 
to  bring  to  wide  attention  the  erosion  In 
congressional  powers.  Perhaps  one  should 
better  say  the  erosion  In  congressional 
thoughtfulness  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  is  at  issue 
here.  Are  we  going  to  give  ourselves  a 
methodology  by  which  we,  too,  are  re- 
quired to  exercise  that  thoughtfulness 
and  responsibility  which  inhere  in  the 
commitment  of  our  people  to  this  horri- 
ble ordeal  which  is  war? 

Senator  Ervin  was  perfectly  right  when 
he  said— and  I  think  I  noted  his  words 
accurately — 

The  Constitution  cannot  be  improved  on, 
in  providing  the  war  powers  of  the  Congress 
and  the  war  powers  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  that.  But 
it  is  not  a  question  of  improving  upon 
the  Constitution;  it  is  a  question  of  us- 
ing the  powers  which  the  Constitution 
gives  us,  and  of  delineating  more  clearly 
how  those  powers  are  to  be  operative, 
and  how  they  are  to  mesh,  in  response  to 
the  demands  of  our  contemporary  world 
situation. 

We  have  not  used  our  powers.  We  have 
allowed  them  to  slip  away  from  us.  Now 
we  are  simply  recapturing  what  is  ours; 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  We  are 
spurred  to  this  effort  to  recapture  by  the 
demands  and  expectations  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation.  They  demand  an  im- 
provement over  the  procedures  of  the 
1960's. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  this 
means  creating  535  other  commanders  in 
chief.  We  give  ourselves  so  such  power  or 
authority.  The  President  still  will  con- 
duct the  military  operations  of  the  coim- 
try.  The  President  will  still  command  all 
the  Armed  Forces. 

But,  when  in  his  Judgment — Mr.  Presi- 
dent, look  how  we  trust  him;  have  we  not 
the  right  to  ask  that  he  trust  us  at  least 
as  much? — there  is  a  likelihood,  an  im- 
minent likelihood,  of  hostilities,  we  say  in 
this  bill,  "Mr.  President,  your  decision  is 
much  too  weighty  for  you  to  make  it 
alone.  We  must  join  you  in  making  it." 

We  have  the  full  confidence  that  he 
will  not  cheat  us  when  it  comes  to  "im- 
minent danger"  and  that  he  will  truly 
and  honestly  and  in  good  faith  assess 
that  danger.  He  is  boimd  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  What  can  we  do 
about  it?  We  can  impeach  him.  That  is 
highly  unlikely;  we  know  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  be  vot- 
ing in  a  little  while  on  a  very  substantive 
question,  and  that  question  is.  Shall  the 
Senate  address  itself  to  the  issue  of  how 
the  war  powers  of  both  Congress  and 
the  President  can  be  reconciled?  I  pro- 
foundly believe  that  we  have  come  up 
with  a  method  to  do  that  which  is  good 
for  the  coimtry  and  good  for  the  Presi- 
dent as  well. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
powers  bill,  S.  2956,  raises  a  number  of 
serious  problems  for  our  consideration. 
Two  of  the  more  important  questions — 
which  I  should  like  to  consider  briefly  to- 
day—are, first,  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  oiu-  NATO  allies  and,  second,  the 
even  broader  and  graver  question  of  its 
dangerous  inconsistency  with  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Turning  first  to  the  problem  of  NATO 
and  the  support  of  our  oldest  and  most 
importance  alliance,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  drafters  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation did  not  really  consider  carefully 
its  effect  on  the  viability  and  credibility 
of  NATO.  Not  only  does  it  impose  serious 
specific  limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
President  to  deploy  and  commit  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Europe,  in  support  of  our 
deepest  alliance  commitments,  but  it 
also — and  this  is  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant— signals  both  our  allies  and  ovu- 
potential  enemies  that  America's  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope will  be  harder  to  fulfill,  and  thus 
more  likely  left  unfulfilled.  By  creating 
doubts  among  our  allies,  we  obviously 
weaken  NATO.  And  by  weakening  NATO, 
while  at  the  same  time  suggesting  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  are  less  capable  of 
supporting  Western  Em-ope,  we  encour- 
age just  those  hostile  and  aggressive 
pressures  that  the  alliance  was  originally 
created  to  deter. 

A  few  specific  points  come  readily  to 
mind.  The  proposed  legislation  clearly 
frustrates  the  President's  ability  to  build 
up  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  or  to  make  a 
show  of  force  in  response  to  any  Soviet 
concentration  or  threat  where  U.S.  forces 
are  not  directly  threatened,  and  also 
when  there  is  danger  that  our  reinforce- 
ments would  risk  imminent  involvement 
in  hostilities.  It  could  rule  out  the  whole 
reforger  concept,  under  which  we  have 


removed  some  of  our  troops  from  Europe 
but  pledged  to  our  allies  that  they  would 
be  returned  in  case  of  need.  We  have  no 
U.S.  combat  troops  in  most  of  Turkey  or 
Greece,  and  none  at  all  in  Norway  and 
Denmark.  Do  we  want  to  forbid  the  Pres- 
ident to  make  a  move  to  strengthen 
NATO  forces  in  those  areas  or  in  adja- 
cent seas  in  time  of  crisis  simply  because 
they  might  nm  a  real  risk  of  hostilities? 
What  would  that  signify  to  the  world  as 
to  America's  steadfastness?  Tills  would 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  NATO 
commitment  by  suggesting  that  an 
armed  attack  on  our  allies,  or  the  threat 
thereof,  if  it  did  not  specifically  threaten 
our  own  forces,  would  not  be  regarded  as 
an  attack  on  us — and  that  American 
troops  might,  therefore,  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  other  allied  forces  be  crushed.  It 
shakes  the  entire  structure  of  every 
NATO  headquarters  of  which  American 
ofiBcers  are  a  part,  since  in  case  of  attack 
their  participation  in  integrated  com- 
mand functions  could  not  be  assured. 
How  can  NATO  commanders  make  any 
realistic  plans  in  the  face  of  such  uncer- 
tainties about  the  integrity  and  viability 
of  their  own  headquarters? 

Even  should  the  Soviet  Union  make  a 
direct  armed  attack  on  American  forces 
overseas,  it  is  not  at  all  clear — to  Ameri- 
can commanders  as  well  as  to  our  allies — 
just  what  the  United  States  might  do. 
The  proposed  legislation  authorizes  "re- 
taliatory actions"  in  the  event  of  "an 
armed  attack  upon  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions,"  but, 
should  this  attack  be  aimed  at  U.S.  forces 
outside  this  country  or  its  territories  and 
possessions,  reaction  is  specifically  lim- 
ited to  repelling  this  attack.  In  other 
words,  imder  this  concept,  U.S.  forces,  if 
attacked,  could  only  defend  themselves, 
with  no  thought  of  retaliation  against 
an  enemy  who  might  assault  them  tn 
overwhelming  strength.  This  restriction 
obviously  destroys  the  whole  fabric  of 
nuclear  deterrence,  suggesting  to  the  So- 
viet Union  that  it  may  attack  our  forces 
overseas  with  less  fear  of  nuclear  retalia- 
tion. The  basic  credibility— to  both  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  our  European  allies — of  our 
long-pledged  nuclear  deterrent  is  thus 
called  into  question. 

On  the  tactical  level,  there  is  also  con- 
siderable doubt  about  even  those  actions 
U.S.  forces  under  attack  could  be  au- 
thorized to  take  to  defend  themselves.  If 
Soviet  aircraft  attacked  our  troops,  could 
an  air  strike  at  the  enemy  airfields  on 
which  these  planes  were  based  be  con- 
sidered repelling  an  attack?  Or  would 
this  be  considered  retaliation,  and  thus 
be  prohibited? 

Finally,  even  if  a  direct  attack  on 
American  forces  should  commit  them  to 
battle  immediately,  and  overlooking  such 
jiuidlcal  hairsplitting  as  I  have  just  sug- 
gested, there  would  still  be  considerable 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  our  allies  about  the 
reliability  of  the  American  contribution 
to  the  struggle.  Under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, there  is  no  guarantee  that  Ameri- 
can forces  would  fight  beside  their  allies 
for  more  than  30  days,  much  less  that 
there  would  be  any  supporting  rapid 
buildup  oi  additional  U.S.  troops  to  help 
contain  the  enemy.  Under  these  circimi- 
stances,  what  sort  of  integrated  planning 


can  take  place  in  advance  of  emergencies, 
and  just  how  much  credence  will  our  al- 
lies place  in  our  pledge  to  support  them? 

It  seems  evident  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  proposed  legislation  are  at  last  begin- 
ning to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  at 
least  some  of  these  points.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  recognizes  the  problem 
of  American  participation  in  allied  head- 
quarters and  seeks  to  resolve  it.  The  Sen- 
ator has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  he  still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

Beyond  the  very  practical  questions 
about  the  effect  of  the  war  powers  bill  on 
NATO  and  our  security  interests  in  West- 
em  Europe  lies  the  more  basic  problem  of 
the  relation  of  this  bill  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Although  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation have  attempted  to  show  a  clear 
and  specific  constitutional  division  of  the 
war  powers  between  Congress  and  the 
President,  with  the  latter  restricted  to  a 
very  limited  role,  both  the  propriety  and 
the  specificity  of  the  division  remain 
doubtful. 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  is  its  lack  of  rigidity. 
Its  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  system 
and  process  of  government  is  in  large 
measure,  general  and  flexible,  subject  to 
the  changing  needs  and  interpretations 
of  the  passing  years.  It  is  this  quality  that 
has  enabled  it  to  endure  so  long  with  so 
little  change.  Had  it  been  more  precise, 
more  specific,  more  rigid,  it  surely  would 
have  broken  over  the  years  in  the  face  of 
the  divergent  views  among  the  constitu- 
ent branches  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  Constitution  has  sometimes  been  re- 
ferred to  as  not  so  much  a  document  of 
separation  of  powers,  but  rather  one  of 
shared  powers,  in  which  the  exact  degree 
of  the  sharing  is  not  precisely  delineated, 
leaving  this,  instead,  to  the  shaping  pow- 
ers of  the  political  process  to  mold  and 
change — and  change  again — the  vital 
relationships  within  our  very  pragmatic 
system  of  government.  This  had  the  very 
great  virtue  of  flexibility — both  for  devel- 
opments and  contingencies  beyond  the 
foresight  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  to 
allow  the  emergence  of  new  and  chang- 
ing responsibilities  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power  as  the  Nation  grew. 

Among  the  shared  powers  within  the 
U.S.  Government,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  war  power.  This  the  Con- 
stitution divides  between  Congress  and 
the  President — not  precisely  and  im- 
mutably as  the  sponsors  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  have  it,  but  rather  ac- 
cording to  broad  principles  and  general 
guidelines.  As  I  have  suggested,  this  lack 
of  precision  was  piuposef ul,  and  for  good 
reason,  and  it  has  served  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  the  Constitution  where  a 
precise  delimitation  might  well  have 
proved  its  undoing  many  years  ago. 

Now,  the  proposed  war  power  bill  does 
more  than  just  support  the  constitu- 
tional definition  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  in  this  most  im- 
portant area  of  national  policy.  Indeed, 
it  goes  far  beyond  the  Constitution  In 
attempting  to  specify,  by  detailed  re- 
strictions and  limitations,  the  precise 
role  of  the  President.  And  some  of  these 
restraints,  in  fact,  would  place  far 
greater  limitations  on  the  Chief  Execu- 


tive than  the  Constitution  would  permit. 
The  30-day  restriction  on  the  President's 
powers  to  repel  attacks  without  congres- 
sional approval  obviously  infringes  on 
his  constitutional  authority — indeed, 
mandate — to  defend  the  United  States 
and  its  forces.  So  not  only  does  S.  2956 
rush  in  where  the  Founding  Fathers  hes- 
itated to  tread,  in  attempting  to  enu- 
merate a  limited  number  of  situations 
not  written  In  Uie  Constitution  which 
would  be  the  only  ones  in  which  the 
President  could  act  on  his  own  authority, 
but  It  Is,  in  effect,  an  effort  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  legislation — which  ren- 
ders it  clearly  imconstitutlonal. 

The  points  that  I  have  just  raised  are 
obviously  in  dispute.  Just  as  the  argu- 
ment over  the  respective  war  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  President  have  gone 
on  since  the  birth  of  the  Republic,  so  the 
argiunent  over  the  constitutionality  of 
the  proposed  war  powers  bill  could  last 
for  ever.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  in  such 
dispute  would  seem  to  me  to  prove  the 
need  for  more  study  of  this  legislation, 
of  its  Implications,  necessity,  desirability, 
and  ultimate  form  and  scope. 

If  the  proposed  bill  crosses  the  Con- 
stitution— and  if,  as  I  suggested  with 
reference  to  NATO,  it  Is  too  dangerously 
vague  and  contradictory  for  practical 
implementation — then  surely  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  act  on  it  hastily  here.  At  the 
very  least,  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  careful  study 
and  analysis.  In  its  present  form,  for  all 
of  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  I 
cannot  support  it  and  must  oppose  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
measure  of  progress  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported 
out  S.  2956  on  February  of  this  year.  But 
it  would  be  evidence  of  precipitate  ac- 
tion to  call  for  a  vote  at  this  time. 

We  have  not  yet  had  the  advice  of 
legal  experts  on  the  full  implications  of 
the  war  powers  bill,  either  as  to  its  im- 
plications domestically  or  in  terms  of 
the  safe  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

My  persons^  view  is  that  the  bill,  as 
now  drafted,  would  curtail  Presidential 
action  in  many  important  situations  that 
may  prove  vital  to  the  Nation's  interest. 
In  my  view,  its  effect  would  be  to  in- 
crease— not  decrease — the  risk  of  getting 
this  coimtry  involved  in  more  wars: 

Imagine  some  equivalent  of  a  renewed 
Berlin  blockade.  Would  you  prevent  the 
President's  initiative  for  a  show  of 
strength  that  might  be  decisive  in  warn- 
ing the  other  side  of  our  resolve — resolve 
that  might  be  the  critical  factor  in  com- 
ing to  a  peaceful  solution?  I  think  not. 

Or  imagine  armed  attacks  by  another 
country  against  U.S.  citizens  abroad  or 
against  U.S.  merchant  vessels'  on  the 
high  seas.  Would  you  wish  to  restrict  the 
President's  ability  to  deal  firmly  with 
such  acts?  I  think  not.  The  effect  would 
be  to  make  the  likelihood  of  them 
greater. 

What  about  the  30-day  limitation 
clause  on  the  Involvement  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  hostilities?  I  submit  that  there 
are  built-in  pressures  here  which  would 
lead  to  the  "acceleration  of  escalation"  of 
military  and  perhaps  nuclear  confllcte. 

Perhaps  some  further  expert  opinion  is 
needed.  The  views  of  the  American  Bar 


Association  should  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

It  seems  hasty  that  we  should  proceed 
with  a  vote  without  the  benefit  of  their 
concerned,  highly-professional  opinion. 

Let  us  find  out  the  real  merits  and 
deficiencies  of  S.  2956.  Let  us  refer  it  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a  deliberate 
and  searching  examination  of  the  con- 
stitutional implications  of  this  very  Im- 
portant proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  urging  that 
the  war  powers  bill,  S.  2956,  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

There  are  several  important  reasons 
for  this,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
so  many  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
pointed  out  the  deep  constitutional  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  legislation. 

First  of  all,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  philosophy  at  the  root  of  the  war 
powers  bill  is  contradictory  to  the  Amer- 
ican constitutional  tradition.  The  bill 
seelLs  a  rigid  definition  of  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  of  Congress,  and  at- 
tempts to  draw  a  precise  line  of  restraints 
and  responsibilities.  The  Constitution,  to 
the  contrary,  is  nowhere  near  so  explicit 
and  constrictive  as  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be.  The  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution wisely  sought  to  create  a  docu- 
ment flexible  enough  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  time,  broad  enough  to  meet 
the  obvious  unforeseen  contingencies 
that  would  inevitably  arise  over  the  pas- 
sage of  the  years,  and  subtle  enough  to 
allow  for  the  continuing  interplay  of 
political  forces  which  is  the  life-blood  of 
this  Nation. 

No  one  would  deny  that  the  Constitu- 
tion assigns  certain  specific  powers — the 
power  to  declare  war,  or  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies — to  the  Congress,  and  that 
it  speciflcally  assigns  to  the  President  the 
role  of  Commander  in  Chief.  Yet  beyond 
that,  it  offers  only  general  guidelines,  and 
none  of  these  suggest  that  the  war  pow- 
ers were  not  to  be  shared  by  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislature,  rather  than  be 
strictly  divided  between  the  two.  By 
attempting  to  so  divide  these  powers  and, 
in  so  doing,  to  seriously  restrict  those 
assigned  to  the  President,  the  bill  casts 
doubt  on  any  Presidential  actions  in  this 
area.  It  leaves  the  distinct  impression, 
in  the  eyes  of  friend  and  foe  alike,  that 
the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation  is  all 
but  powerless  to  act — in  a  military 
sense — without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Surely  we  do  not  wish  to  suggest  this. 
In  its  present  form,  the  war  powers  bill 
would  seriously  restrict  our  ability  to 
deploy  the  land,  sea,  and  Air  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  prevent,  or 
seriously  hamper,  military  deployments 
as  a  show  of  force  or  deterrent.  It  would 
affect  our  freedom  to  act  in  case  of  an- 
other Berlin  blockade  or  Middle  East 
crisis.  It  would  prevent — even  with  the 
addition  of  an  amendment  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York — the  participa- 
tion of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  NATO  Integrated  commands 
and,  as  a  practical  matter,  in  integrated 
military  plans  and  preparations  of  the 
alliance. 

The  effect  of  these  restrictions  would 
be  to  seriously  reduce  the  faith  of  our 
ailies  m  America's  capability  to  support 


them  in  the  face  of  a  Soviet  threat  or 
attack.  It  would  suggest  to  both  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  United  States  was  in- 
capable of  reacting  quickly  and  decisively 
in  an  emergency.  It  would  weaken  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  and  thus 
seriously  affect  the  viability  of  the  NATO 
alliance. 

There  seem,  moreover,  to  be  clear 
dangers  in  the  30-day  limitation  on  the 
use  by  the  Presldait  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
In  the  first  place.  It  suggests  that  Amer- 
ican forces  might  engage  in  combat  for 
no  more  than  30  days,  thus  leaving  our 
allies  with  serious  doubts  about  their 
reliability  and  commitment.  By  the  same 
token,  the  30-day  limitation  would  In  It- 
self create  strong  pressures  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  raise  the  level  of  hostilities,  per- 
haps to  very  high  extremes,  in  order  to 
achieve  certain  military  objectives  before 
the  expiration  of  the  30-dav  limit.  And 
finally,  the  30-day  limit  seems  to  be  a 
direct  contradiction  of  the  President's 
constitutional  responsibility  and  author- 
ity to  repel  attacks,  since  the  Constitution 
itself  places  no  restriction  on  the  length 
of  time  that  military  resistance  may  be 
carried  on. 

These  are  serious  questions,  which  we 
must  seek  to  answer  before  we  proceed 
further  with  this  legislation. 

There  is  also  the  equally  grave  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  not  trying  to 
create  a  law  in  haste  as  an  emotional  re- 
action to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Good  laws 
are  rarely  created  out  of  hasty  emotion- 
alism. And  it  is  clear  that  the  political 
atmosphere  of  an  election  year  will  do  lit- 
tle to  slow  our  haste  or  calm  our  emotions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  basic  constitutional  and  prac- 
tical problems  involved  is  necessary.  I 
understand  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation is  now  undertaking  just  the  sort 
of  examination  required.  I  feel  that  by 
referring  the  war  powers  bill  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  where  it  can  be  studied 
and  analyzed  in  depth,  a  far  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem  can  be 
achieved.  And  if  it  is  determined  that  a 
war  powers  bill  is  necessary,  the  com- 
mittee should  be  able  to  develop  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  is  in  harmony  with 
both  the  constitutional  and  practical  re- 
quirements. 

In  its  present  form,  I  cannot  support 
the  bill.  I  urge  its  referral  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  America 
has  not  declared  war  in  over  30  years.  A 
generation  of  Americans  have  grown  up 
since  we  last  declared  war  on  another 
country. 

But  America  has  not  known  peace.  In 
the  absence  of  any  declaration  of  war, 
over  a  million  Americans  have  borne 
arms  in  Korea,  Vietnam,  Cambodia.  Laos, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Close  to 
100,000  of  these  young  men  have  died. 
That  generation  has  experienced  war  and 
has  suffered  from  it — but  Congress  has 
never  declared  it. 

The  War  Powers  Act  responds  to  that 
curious  anomaly. 

The  War  Powers  Act  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  to  come 
before  this  Congress  in  a  generation.  It 
deals  with  an  area  which  is  central  to  the 
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life  of  every  American,  the  power  to  make 
war.  I  have  studied  carefully  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  War  Powers 
Act.  I  have  concluded  that  it  serves  well 
th3  Nation's  interests. 

The  War  Powers  Act  is,  above  all,  a  pol- 
icy document.  It  attempts  to  balance,  in 
a  nuclear  age,  the  demands  of  the  Con- 
stitution with  the  demands  of  modern 
military  technology.  It  strikes  that  bal- 
ance extremely  well. 

The  Constitution  vests  the  power  to 
make  war  in  the  Congress.  Both  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  and  the  his- 
torical records  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  imderline  the  unequivocal 
conclusion  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  Congress — not  the  Presi- 
dent— was  granted  the  authority  to  en- 
gage our  Nation  in  war.  The  Supreme 
Court  aflarmed  that  congressional  power 
when  it  said  in  the  "prize  cases"  that— 
By  the  Constitution,  Congress  alone  has 
the  power  to  declare  a  national  or  foreign 
war.  .  .  .  |at67U.S.  635  (1862)]. 

The  Constitution  recognizes,  however, 
that  while  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
make  war,  the  President  has  the  power  to 
execute  it.  The  President,  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  the  armed  services,  has 
the  authority  to  respono  to  sudden  at- 
tacks, conduct  a  war  once  it  had  started, 
and  to  command  the  Armed  Forces  once 
they  are  committed  to  action. 

There  is  no  reason  that  the  warmak- 
ing  powers,  defined  so  clearly  by  the  Con- 
stitution, should  be  altered.  Neither  mod- 
em military  technology  nor  the  demands 
of  modem  history  render  obsolete  our 
constitutional  tradition.  They  accentu- 
ate instead  its  wisdom. 

In  the  18th  century,  when  the  hor- 
rors of  war  could  be  confined  to  the  field 
of  battle,  our  Founding  Fathers  con- 
cluded that  the  representatives  of  all  of 
the  people  must  be  involved  in  the  de- 
cision to  make  war.  In  the  20th  century, 
when  the  decision  to  go  to  war  might 
preordain  consequences  whose  devastat- 
ing impact  would  reach  every  American 
home,  it  is  even  more  important  to  as- 
sure the  representatives  of  the  people  a 
role  in  any  such  determination. 

Yet,  today,  with  our  people  more  vul- 
nerable, more  exposed  than  ever  before, 
they  feel  less  control,  less  ability  to  af- 
fect their  destiny.  They  complain  that 
Government  Is  remote  and  imcontroUa- 
ble.  But  they  know  that  its  decisions 
reach  more  deeply  into  their  lives. 

This  has  been  especially  evident  in  the 
warmaking  area.  Despite  the  Constitu- 
tion, despite  the  consistent  traditional 
separation  of  warmaking  powers,  af- 
firmed by  the  courts,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  precedent  of  a  century 
and  a  half  of  our  history,  the  past  gen- 
eration has  witnessed  the  dramatic  ex- 
pansion of  the  role  of  the  Executive  in 
the  power  to  make  war. 

It  has  mattered  not  whether  the  Pres- 
ident was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican. 
In  Korea,  in  Vietnam,  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  in  Cambodia,  and  in  Laos— a 
startling  variety  of  locations  and  activi- 
ties—the President  of  the  United  States 
has  committed  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can troops — without  congressional  ap- 
proval. Once  the  Congress  was  included 
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In  the  process,  It  was  faced  with  inade- 
quate information,  it  was  brought  into 
the  decisionmaking  process  well  after 
the  inception  of  the  crisis,  and  often  it 
was  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  many  situa- 
tions might  require  an  American  military 
presence.  It  is  to  stress  that  the  methods 
selected  by  recent  American  Presidents — 
both  Democratic  and  Republican — in  Vi- 
etnam, Laos,  and  Cambodia,  for  intro- 
ducing and  maintaining  American  troops 
in  hostilities  indicate  that  defects  exist 
in  the  process  by  which  warmaking  de- 
cisions are  made.  In  response  to  the  in- 
creasing preponderance  of  the  Executive 
in  this  and  related  i»reas,  it  is  essential 
for  the  Congress  to  be  involved  and  to 
be  aware. 

The  War  Powers  Act  should  help  Con- 
gress in  this  effort.  It  should  restore  to 
the  Congress  Its  proper  role  in  the  war- 
making  process.  While  it  may  very  well  be 
true  that  the  War  Powers  Act  might  not 
have  alleviated  the  tragedy  and  the  fool- 
ishness of  Vietnam — "cannot  create  na- 
tional wisdom  where  there  is  none"  as 
Senator  Javits  said— its  interposition  in 
the  warmaking  process  might  very  well 
have  helped  create  an  atmosphere  where 
the  Congress  was  involved  from  the  out- 
set in  warmaking  decision. 

Our  foreign  policy  can  only  be  en- 
hanced when  individual  members  of  Con- 
gress recognize  that  they  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, on  an  ongoing  basis,  for 
evaluating  properly  the  foreign  as  well  as 
the  domestic  policies  in  which  our  Nation 
is  involved. 

The  War  Powers  Act  not  only  restores 
the  proper  role  of  the  Congress  in  the 
warmaking  process.  It  also  reaffirms  the 
proper  role  of  the  Executive.  It  neither 
denies  nor  limits  his  authority.  Section 
3  of  the  bill  defines  the  emergency  con- 
ditions In  which  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  may  be  introduced 
into  hostilities  in  the  absence  of  a  de- 
claration of  war  by  Congress.  Those  con- 
ditions are:  To  repel  an  armed  attack  on 
the  United  States,  and/or  to  retaliate 
thereto;  to  repel  an  armed  attack  against 
our  Armed  Forces;  to  protect  U.S.  citizens 
and  nationals  evacuating  from  other 
countries;  or  to  protect  Americans  on  the 
high  seas.  The  President  can  respond  to 
any  of  these  emergencies  for  a  period  of 
30  days,  after  which  he  must  go  to  Con- 
gress—in the  absence  of  certain  extraor- 
dinary circumstances — to  sustain  the 
continued  use  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Beyond  these  relatively  limited  and 
specific  categories,  the  act  provides  a 
final,  considerably  broader,  category 
which  allows  the  President  to  introduce 
the  Armed  Forces  in  hostilities  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  for  any 
reason— but  pursuant  to  specific  statu- 
tory authorization. 

In  other  words,  the  President  can  re- 
spond to  military  emergencies  without 
going  to  Congress.  The  language  which 
allows  him  to  exercise  that  response  is 
sufficiently  flexible.  To  engage  American 
forces  in  any  other  situation  he  must  first 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Congress 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  ur- 
gently needed.  Had  recent  Presidents 
perceived  their  constitutional  obligation 
differently  and  gone  to  the  Congress  be- 


fore Introducing  our  Armed  Forces  in 
hostilities,  the  war  powers  act  might  not 
have  been  necessary. 

This  act  has  been  criticized  as  one 
which  will  expose  any  use  of  force  to 
public  debate.  That  is  not  a  liability  of 
the  act,  but  an  asset.  The  result  should 
bring  praise,  not  criticism.  It  should 
highlight  the  importance  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution recognized  that  the  people 
should  not  be  insulated  from  the  decision 
to  make  war.  They  constructed  a  gov- 
ernment which  had  a  separation  of  war- 
making  powers,  in  which  decisions  of 
war  and  peace  could  not  be  guarded  in 
the  secrecy  of  any  one  branch.  We  cannot 
allow  matters  of  war  and  peace  to  be 
closed,  disguised,  affairs. 

Regrettably,  an  atmosphere  of  mystery 
has  overtaken  the  process  by  which  our 
military  decisions  are  made.  Where  can- 
dor Is  required,  secrecy  prevails.  Where 
a  dialog  is  urgently  needed,  a  static  re- 
sistance to  new  ideas  is  found. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  powers  act  re- 
stores the  constitutional  balance;  de- 
mands debate  where  it  is  needed;  mini- 
mizes Executive  secrecy  where  it  is  im- 
necessary  and  dangerous;  and  Involves 
the  Congress  properly  in  the  warmaking 
process.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
give  it  my  strong  support. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  already  been  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  war  powers  question,  but  I  think 
that  we  have  not  carefully  examined  the 
significant  impact  that  this  bill  will  have 
upon  the  President's  power  to  conduct 
foreign  relations  generally.  There  Is.  I 
believe,  general  agreement  that  the 
primacy  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions rests  with  the  President.  That  is 
settled  constitutional  doctrine. 

Yet  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  so 
as  to  support  American  interests  ulti- 
mately Implies  the  use  of  such  force  as 
is  necessary  to  the  situation.  We  may 
prefer  to  conduct  international  relations 
on  some  other  basis.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  use  of  force  is  coimterproduc- 
tive  in  c  given  circumstance.  Yet  we 
must  concede  that  in  some  cases  that 
may  arise,  the  sanction  of  power  Is  the 
only  effective  sanction  that  will  keep  this 
Nation  from  falling  Into  Jeopardy. 

Moreover,  It  is  clear— and  even  this  bill 
provides— that  the  President  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  consider  the  use  of  force 
in  emergency  situations,  and  will  have  to 
put  soldiers  in  the  field.  This  bill  de- 
scribes the  situations  in  which  this  would 
be  allowed. 

But  then  the  question  arises  whether 
or  not  th«  bill's  30-day  clauses  wrong- 
fuUy  encroach  upon  the  President's  obli- 
gations as  Commander  in  Chief  and  his 
duty  to  uphold  the  Constitution  as  a 
viability  entity.  The  whole  thrust  of  con- 
stitutional interpretation  to  date  upholds 
the  President's  rights  as  Commander 
once  troops  are  In  the  field.  We  have 
paid  too  much  attention  in  this  debate 
to  the  problem  of  the  initiation  of  hos- 
tilities £md  the  Initiation  of  war.  Yet  this 
bill  itself  would  allow  the  Initiation  of 
hostilities  in  certain  circumstances,  and 
then  clamp  restrictions,  even  including 
the  threat  of  imminent  termination, 
upon  the  President's  actions. 
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Such  restrictions  would  be  disabling — 
not  only  upon  the  President's  conduct 
of  war,  but  upon  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  generally.  They  are  restrictions 
which  are  not  only  unconstitutional,  but 
dangerous  to  this  Nation. 

Suppose  Congress  terminates  a  mili- 
tary action  when  soldiers  are  in  the 
field?  The  President  would  be  left  with 
no  other  alternative  than  unconditional 
surrender  or  slaughter.  The  Congress 
cannot  sue  for  peace,  and  it  cannot  com- 
mand the  President  to  sue  for  peace.  If 
operations  are  terminated  upon  such  a 
a  basis,  then  the  enemy — or  other  ene- 
mies— ^would  surely  be  tempted  to  launch 
new  aggression.  Our  enemies  would 
rightly  conclude  that  a  Congress  that 
forbade  an  operation  under  such  circum- 
stances would  never  approve  any  military 
operations. 

Moreover,  the  War  Powers  Act  would 
also  attempt  to  alter  the  President's  ob- 
ligations xmder  International  law.  The 
powers  of  any  commander-in-chief  are 
well  defined  in  international  law.  Al- 
though the  Constitution  makes  the  Pres- 
ident Commander-in-Chief,  the  sub- 
stance and  the  contents  of  the  command 
powers  are  already  determined  by  inter- 
national law,  and  the  customary  law  of 
war.  The  President  is  imder  a  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  apply  the  customary 
international  law  of  land  warfare  in  any 
International  armed  conflict  regardless 
of  whether  war  had  been  declared  or 
not. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  com- 
prehensive memorandum  which  au- 
thoritatively sets  forth  the  legal  basis  of 
the  argimients  I  have  been  making.  It 
gives  in  greater  detail  the  constitutional 
background  and  the  case  history  of  these 
questions,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

This  memorandum  will  attempt  to  analyze 
the  Wars  Powers  Bill  (S.  2956)  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings:  I.  The  Powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive; II.  Interrelations  Between  the  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Command  Powers  of  the 
President;  HI.  The  Foreign  Relations  Power 
of  the  President;  IV.  The  Command 
Powers  of  the  President;  V.  Limitations  on 
Congressional  Interference  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Foreign  Relations  and  Command 
Powers;  and  VX.  Substance  and  Contents  of 
the  President's  Command  Powers  as  Deter- 
mined by  International  Law. 

I.  THE  POWERS  or  THE  EXECUTIVE 

It  Is  well  established  that  constitutional 
practice  has  been  firmly  based  on  the  doc- 
trine of  executive  power  as  originally  stated 
by  Alexander  HamUton.  He  said  that: 

"The  general  doctrine  of  our  constitution 
then  is,  that  the  executive  power  of  the  na- 
tion Is  vested  In  the  President,  subject  only 
to  the  exceptions  and  qualifications,  which 
are  expressed  In  the  Instruction." »  (HamU- 
ton's  emphasis.) 

Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  only  support 
Hamilton's  aforementioned  doctrine  but  ex- 
pressed It  In  even  more  explicit  terms  when 
be  said  that: 

"The  executive  .  .  .  possessing  the  rights 
of  self-government  from  nature,  cannot  be 
controlled  in  the  exercise  of  them  but  by  a 
law,  passed  In  the  form  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." « 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  prevailing  constitutional  doctrine  was 
aptly  summarized  in  the  following  words  of 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  State 
when  be  said: 

".  .  .  where,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion the  national  govenunent  is  vested  with 
control  over  a  certain  sphere  of  action,  that 
portion  of  the  field  is  the  president's  which 
Is  executive  in  character.  .  .  ."*  (Emphasis 
added.) 

n.  utterrelations  between  the  foreign  re- 
lations AND  THE  COMMAND  POWERS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

It  Is  well  established  that  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  has 
been  solely  vested  In  the  President.*  One  of 
the  leading  academic  authorities  on  the  Con- 
stitution, Edward  S.  Corwln,  spoke  in  this 
connection  of  ".  .  .  the  President's  monop- 
oly of  the  function  of  international  Inter- 
course and  his  constitutional  independence 
in  the  performance  of  that  function."'  In 
addition,  the  Constitution  makes  the  Presi- 
dent expressly  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces.* 

The  fact  that  the  President's  foreign  rela- 
tions and  command  powers  are  closely  inter- 
related to  each  other  has  been  recognized 
since  HamUton  wrote  that  the  executive  de- 
partment was  ".  .  .  the  organ  of  intercourse 
between  the  nation  and  foreign  nations"  and 
that  it  was  "charged  with  command  and  dis- 
position of  the  public  force." '  He,  then,  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that: 

".  .  .  it  belongs  to  the  'executive  power'  to 
do  whatever  else  [except  a  declaration  of 
war]  the  law  of  nations,  co-operating  with 
the  treaties  of  the  country,  enjoin  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
powers." ' 

John  Marshall,  when  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  spoke  of  the  inter- 
relations between  the  aforementioned  two 
powers  of  the  President  when  he  said  that: 

"The  president  is  the  sole  organ  of  the 
nation  in  its  external  relations.  ...  He  pos- 
sesses the  whole  Executive  power.  He  holds 
and  directs  the  force  of  the  nation.  Of  con- 
sequence, any  act  to  be  performed  by  the 
force  of  the  nation  is  to  be  performed 
through  him."  » 

Similarly,  Monroe,  in  his  capacity  as  Sec- 
cretary  of  War,  advised  Congress  that  "The 
power  of  command  was  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent primarUy  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
that  control  over  mUitary  and  naval  opera- 
tions which  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  the 
executive  branch." '» 

Justice  Nelson,  sitting  as  Circuit  Justice 
and  speaking  for  the  covirt,  epitomized  the 
interconnection  between  the  foreign  rela- 
tions and  command  powers  of  the  President 
in  the  following  words : 

"For  this  purpose  the  whole  Executive 
power  is  placed  in  his  [the  President's! 
hands  .  .  .  and  different  departments  of  gov- 
ernment have  been  organized,  through  which 
this  power  may  be  most  conveniently  ex- 
ecuted whether  by  negotiation  or  by  force."  " 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  reasons  behind  this  comblatlon  of  for- 
eign relations  and  command  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  were  aptly  stated  by 
Justice  Sutherland  when  he  said  for  the 
Court  that: 

".  .  .  he  [the  President],  not  Congress,  has 
the  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  condi- 
tions whicb  prevail  in  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  is  this  true  in  time  of  war."" 

m.  THE  president's  foreign  relations  POWERS 

Constitutional  doctrine.  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Government,  have  consistently  maintained 
that  the  power  to  conduct  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  (foreign  relations 
power),  with  the  exception  expressly  stated 
In  the  Constitution,  is  solely  vested  in  the 
President.  Alexander  Hamilton  emphasized 
this  point  "vhen  he  said  that:  "the  legisla- 
tive department  is  not  the  organ  of  inter- 


course between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign nations."  " 

Again,  Jefferson  emphasized  Hamilton's 
point  of  view  when  he  said  that: 

"The  transaction  of  business  with  foreign 
nations  is  Executive  altogether  .  .  .  except  as 
to  such  portions  of  it  as  are  specially  sub- 
nutted  to  the  Senate.  Exceptions  are  to  be 
construed  strictly."  " 

As  early  as  1816,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  a  report  to  the  Senate 
warned  against  congressional  interference 
with  the  President's  exclusive  powers  in  the 
foreign  relations  field  on  the  ground  that 
such  Interference  was  bound  "...  to  impair 
the  best  security  for  the  national  safety."  " 

In  1897,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee made  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
question  of  presidential  powers  in  the  for- 
eign policy  field  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  recognition  of  Cuba's  independ- 
ence. The  Committee  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions. 

"The  executive  branch  is  the  sole  mouth- 
piece of  the  nation  in  communication  with 
foreign  sovereignties.  ...  In  the  department 
of  international  law,  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  a  congressional  recognition  of  bel- 
ligerency or  independence  would  be  a  nul- 
lity." " 

About  a  decade  later.  Senator  Spooner  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  said  in  the 
Senate: 

"The  Semite  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  .  .  .  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  Inter- 
course and  relations  save  the  exercise  of  the 
one  constitutional  function  of  advice  and 
consent  which  the  Constitution  requires  .  .  . 
Prom  the  foundation  of  the  Government  it 
has  been  conceded  In  practice  and  in  theory 
that  the  Constitution  vests  the  power  of 
negotiation  and  the  various  phases — and  they 
are  multifarious — of  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign relations  exclusively  in  the  President. 
And  ...  he  does  not  exercise  that  constitu- 
tional power,  nor  can  he  be  made  to  do  It, 
under  the  tutelage  or  guardianship  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate  and 
House  combined."  " 

Similarly,  the  executive  branch  stated  its 
position  clearly  in  a  memorandum  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  State  when  he 
said: 

"In  all  cases  the  President  could  direct  and 
control,  but  in  the  'Presidential'  Department 
he  could  determine  what  should  be  done,  as 
well  as  how  it  should  be  done."^*  (Memo- 
randum's emphasis.) 

The  Supreme  Court  emphasized  in  United 
States  V.  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.,  the  fact  that: 

"Not  only  Is  the  federal  power  over  external 
affairs  in  origin  and  essential  character  dif- 
ferent from  tljat  over  Internal  affairs,  but 
participation  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  is 
algnlflcantly  limited.  In  this  vast  external 
realm  .  .  .  the  President  alone  has  the  power 
to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representative  of  the 
nation.  .  .  .  [H]e  alone  negotiates.  Into  the 
field  of  negotiations  the  Senate  cannot  in- 
trude and  Congress  itself  is  powerless  to  in- 
vade it."  '» 

The  Supreme  Court  then  elaborated  upon 
the  nature  of  the  President's  foreign  rela- 
tions power  by  referring  to  It  as: 

".  .  .  the  very  delicate,  plenary  and  exclu- 
sive power  of  the  President  as  the  sole  organ 
of  the  federal  government  in  the  field  of 
international  relations.  .  .  ."" 

IV.  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AS 
COMMANDER    IN    CHIEF 

In  Federalist  Paper  No.  74.  Alexander 
Hamilton  stated  the  constitutional  doctrine 
regarding  the  President's  power  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief clearly  when  he  said: 

"Even  those  of  them  which  have,  in  other 
respects,  coupled  the  chief  magistrate  with 
a  council,  have  for  the  most  part  concen- 
trated the  military  authority  in  him  alone. 
Of  all  the  cares  or  concerns  of  government, 
the  direction  of  war  most  peculiarly  demands 
those  qualities  which  distlnguiab  tbe  exer- 
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else  oi  power  by  a  single  band.  Tbe  direction 
of  war  Implies  tbe  direction  of  common 
strength;  and  tbe  power  oX  directing  and  em- 
ploying tbe  common  strength,  forms  a  usual 
and  essential  part  In  tbe  deOnltlon  of  execu- 
tive authority." 

This  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  by  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  case  arising  out  of  tbe 
occupation  of  Tamplco  In  tbe  Mexican  War. 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  for  tbe  Court,  said: 

"As  commander-ln-cblef,  be  [tbe  Presi- 
dent] Is  authorized  to  direct  tbe  movements 
of  tbe  naval  and  military  forces  placed  by 
law  at  bis  command  and  to  employ  them  In 
the  manner  he  may  deem  moet  effectual  to 
harass  and  conquer  and  subdue  tbe 
enemy."  » 

In  1860,  FranclB  Lieber  summarized  tbe 
doctrine  In  bis  Remarks  on  Army  Regula- 
tions. In  connection  with  his  elaboration  of 
tbe  President's  exclusive  power  to  direct 
military  movements,  Lieber  said  that  tbe 
war  powers  of  Congress  did  not  give  ".  .  .  it, 
command  of  tbe  Army.  Here  tbe  constitu- 
tional power  of  tbe  President  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  Is  exclusive."  ° 

Tbe  following  words  of  Senator  O.  H. 
Browning  In  tbe  1862  Senate  debate  between 
bim  and  Senator  Sumner  state  convincingly 
and  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  presidential 
command  powers  and  tbe  danger  inherent  In 
the  attempt  to  interfere  with  them.  In  the 
Senate  debate  of  June  25,  1862,  Senator 
Browning  said: 

"And  now,  I  again  ask  whether  It  Is  seri- 
ously contended  that  Congress  has  either  the 
right  or  tbe  power  to  Judge  of  and  determine 
upon  any  of  them  {i.e.,  military  necessities) 
a  month  in  advance  of  its  occurrence?  What- 
ever the  seeming  necessity  be  now,  when  the 
month  has  elapsed  it  may  no  longer  exist. 

"These  necessities  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  military  commander  and  to  him  the 
Constitution  has  entrusted  tbe  prerogative 
of  Judging  them.  When  the  ConsUtutlon 
made  the  President  'Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States'  it 
clothed  bim  with  all  tbe  Incidental  powers 
necessary  to  a  full,  faithful  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  tbe  duties  of  that  high  office; 
and  to  decide  what  are  military  necessities, 
and  to  devise  and  execute  the  requisite  meas- 
ures to  meet  them,  is  one  of  these  Incidents. 
It  is  not  a  legislative  but  an  executive  func- 
tion, and  Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with 
It.  .  .  .  Nor  can  Congress  control  him  In  the 
command  of  the  Army,  for.  if  it  can.  then  he 
Is  not  Commander-ln-Cblef.  and  tbe  asser- 
tion of  tbe  Constitution  to  that  effect  is  a 
falsehood.  And  whenever  Congress  assumes 
control  of  the  Army  in  the  field.  It  usurps 
the  powers  of  a  coordinate  department  of 
government,  destroys  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances provided  for  the  safety  of  tbe  people, 
and  subverts  the  Constitution. 

"Congress  is  to  raise  and  regulate  the 
Army;  when  raised  and  regulated,  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  have  the  supreme  command  and 
direction. 

"He  I  the  President]  is  as  supreme  in  his 
sphere  as  tbe  legislative  department  Is  in  its 
sphere;  and  in  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties, be  cannot,  without  abnegation  of  bis 
authority,  submit  to  tbe  control  of  either 
Congress  or  tbe  people."  ■■ 

Several  days  later,  on  Jiuie  27,  1862,  Sena- 
tor Browning  said  in  elaboration  of  this 
point : 

"When  we  are  engaged  in  war,  and  It  [tbe 
army]  Is  In  tbe  field  marshaled  for  strife, 
I  deny  that  Congresf; . . .  has  any  power  to  say 
to  the  President,  do  this  or  do  that  .  .  .  ad- 
vance today  and  retreat  tomorrow."  •♦ 

This  doctrine  was  upheld  by  tbe  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Prize  cases  where  it  said  that 
"He  [tbe  President]  must  determine  what 
degree  of  force  tbe  crisis  demands."* 

The  scope  of  the  command  powers  of  tbe 
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President  over  tbe  armed  forces  in  the  field 
has  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  ends  and  appropriate 
means.  Alexander  HamUton  referred  to  tbls 
problem  where  he  said  that: 

"The  means  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
tbe  end;  tbe  persons  from  whose  agency  the 
attainment  of  any  end  Is  expected,  ought 
to  possess  tbe  means  by  wblcb  It  baa  to  be 
attained."" 

Once  United  States  forces  are  Involved  In 
military  operations  against  enemy  forces,  tbe 
President  as  Commander-ln-Cblef  la  consti- 
tutionally required  "...  to  use  all  means 
calculated  to  weaken  the  enemy  and  to  bring 
the  struggle  to  a  successful  conclusion."" 

In  Durant  v.  Hollins,  supra.  Justice  Nelson, 
for  the  court,  said  that  the  question  whether 
it  had  been  the  duty  of  tbe  President  to  in- 
terpose by  force  for  tbe  protection  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  Oreytown,  Nicaragua,  was  a 
question  of  public  policy  ". . .  which  belonged 
to  the  executive  to  determine  and  his  de- 
cision is  final  and  conclusive.""  The  Court 
then  held  that  tbe  two  principal  means  for 
conducting  foreign  relations  were  negotia- 
tion or  force. 

In  Lichter  v.  United  States,  the  Supreme 
Court  quoted  from  an  address  by  former 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  that 
"The  power  to  wage  war  Is  tbe  power  to  wage 
war  successfully."  In  elaborating  upon  tbe 
aforesaid  statement  the  Court,  then,  held 
that  ".  .  ,  the  primary  implication  of  a  war 
power  Is  that  it  should  be  an  effective  power 
to  wage  war  success /ully. " "  (Emphasis 
added.) 

In  United  States  v.  HirabayasM,  the  Dis- 
trict Court"  pointed  out  that: 

"l^e  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  was 
Intended  by  tbe  fathers  who  framed  it  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  war  emergencies.  This  na- 
tion came  Into  belnp  as  a  result  of  a  succeas- 
f  ul  war.  Tbe  Constitution  was  written  shortly 
thereafter  and  at  a  time  when  Its  framers  had 
every  reason,  by  virtue  of  their  experience 
and  In  the  light  of  then  world  conditions,  to 
expect  that  tbls  nation  be  confronted  by  war 
In  the  future." 

In  tbe  same  case  [United  States  v.  Hira- 
bayashi]  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
war  power  of  the  national  government  wblcb 
includes  tbe  President's  conunand  powers 
over  armed  forces  In  the  field  "...  extends  to 
every  matter  and  activity  so  related  to  war 
as  substantially  to  affect  its  conduct  and 
progress.  The  power  Is  not  restricted  to  the 
winning  of  victories  In  tbe  field  and  the  re- 
pulse of  the  enemy  forces.  It  embraces  every 
phase  of  tbe  national  defenae,  including  the 
protection  of  war  materials  and  the  members, 
of  the  armed  forces  from  injury  and  from 
dangers  which  attend  the  rise,  the  execution 
and  progress  of  war.  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Consequently,  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cluded that  tbe  war  powers,  which  Include 
tbe  Presidential  command  powers,  provide  a 
wide  scope  "for  the  exercise  of  Judgment 
and  discretion  In  determining  tbe  nature  and 
extent  of  the  threatened  Injury  and  danger 
and  in  tbe  selection  of  tbe  means  for  resist- 
ing It.""  The  constitutional  doctrine  and 
practice  were  aptly  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"The  President  In  time  of  war  has  entire 
control  of  the  movements  of  tbe  army  and 
navy.  Congress  has,  under  tbe  Constitu- 
tion, the  sole  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies  .  .  .;  but  after  tbe  forces  have  been 
provided  a.»d  war  has  begun,  the  President 
may  order  them  anywhere  be  will  for  the 
purpose  of  .arrylng  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

".  .  .  In  time  of  war  tbe  authority  of  tbe 
President  is  recognized  as  being  absolute  as 
to  where  the  war  Is  to  be  conducted,  wheth- 
er ..  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war  In  the 
enemy  territory.  In  tbe  territory  of  an  ally, 
or  perhaps  even  in  tbe  territory  of  a  neutral. 


"Just  as  the  President  decides  when  and 
where  troops  should  be  employed  in  time 
of  war,  so  he  alone  likewise  determines  how 
the  forces  should  be  used,  for  what  purposes, 
tbe  manner  and  extent  of  their  participa- 
tion In  campaigns  and  the  time  of  the  with- 
drawal." •>  (Emphasis  added.) 

v.  LIMrrATIONS  ON  CONGRESSIONAI,  INTESFEH- 
ENCE  WrTH  THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS  AND    COUMAND    POWERS 

Already  In  1789,  the  problem  of  congres- 
sional Interference  with  tbe  powers  vested 
in  the  President  and  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  such  Interference  werp  clearly  visualized 
and  precisely  stated  In  tbe  following  words: 

"He  [Roger  Sherman]  seems  to  think  ,  .  . 
that  tbe  power  of  displacing  from  office  is 
subject  to  legislative  discretion;  because, 
having  a  right  to  create,  it  may  limit  or  mod- 
ify as  It  thinks  proper  .  .  .  [WJhen  I  consider 
that  the  constitution  clearly  Intended  to 
maintain  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  powers  of 
Government;  and  when  I  consider  that  if 
the  Legislature  has  a  power,  such  as  is  con- 
tended for  [i.e.,  tbe  power  to  make  provisions 
for  removal  of  officers  appointed  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate] ,  they  may  subject  and 
transfer  at  discretion  powers  from  one  de- 
partment of  ovu*  Government  to  another; 
they  may,  on  principle,  exclude  the  Presi- 
dents altogether  from  exercising  any  au- 
thority .  .  .  they  may  vest  It  In  the  whole 
Congress;  or  they  may  reserve  It  to  be  exer- 
cised by  this  House.  When  I  consider  the 
consequences  of  tbls  doctrine  and  com- 
pare them  with  tbe  true  principles  of  tbe 
Constitution,  I  own  that  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  it.  .  .  ."» 

President  Taft  stated  clearly  and  precisely 
tbe  narrow  limits  of  permissible  congres- 
sional interference  wltb  tbe  President's  for- 
eign relations  and  command  powers  when  he 
said: 

"Two  principles,  limiting  congressional  in- 
terference wltb  the  Executive  powers  are 
clear.  First,  Congress  may  not  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  vested  in  the  President,  and 
second,  It  may  not  prevent  or  obstruct  tbe 
use  of  means  given  him  by  tbe  Constitution 
for  tbe  exercise  of  those  powers."  " 

Similarly,  a  distinguished  former  American 
ambassador  to  Germany  who  had  been  a 
life-long  student  of  international  affairs  said 
that: 

".  .  .  tbe  contention  that  one  department 
of  tbe  government  may  in  any  way  coerce  an- 
other Is  a  repudiation  of  the  very  piirpose  of 
the  division  of  power  and  would  result  in 
the  destruction  of  that  freedom  under  law 
which  the  Constitution  alms  to  establish."  *> 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently  held 
that  the  powers  of  Congress  to  interfere  with 
the  foreign  relations  and  command  powers  of 
the  President  are  strictly  and  narrowly  lim- 
ited. In  1914,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that: 

"It  Is  settled  beyond  dispute  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  self  destructive.  In  other 
words,  that  tbe  powers  which  it  confers  on 
the  one  hand.  It  does  not  take  immediately 
away  with  the  other."  " 

In  tbe  inter-war  period,  the  Supreme  Court 
reaffirmed  the  well-established  constitutional 
practice  and  doctrine  that : 

".  .  .  be  [the  President],  not  Congress,  has 
the  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  foreign  countries  and 
especially  is  this  true  in  time  of  war. 

"Tbls  consideration  discloses  the  unwisdom 
of  requiring  Congress  In  this  field  of  govern- 
mental power  [i.e.,  federal  powers  in  the  field 
of  external  affairs]  to  lay  down  narrowly 
definite  standards  by  wblcb  tbe  President 
is  to  be  governed.  As  we  said  in  Mackenzie 
V.  Hare,  239  U.S.  299.  311,  'we  should  hesitate 
long  before  limiting  or  embarrassing  such 
power.'  .  .  ."  *^ 

Twelve  years  later.  I.e..  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  the  Supreme  Court  held  again 
In  Lichter  v.  United  States  that : 

".  .   .  tbe  primary  Implication  of  a  war 
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power  is  that  It  should  be  an  effective  power 
to  wage  the  war  successfully.  Thtis,  while 
tbe  constitutional  structure  and  controls  of 
our  Government  are  our  guides  equally  in 
war  and  In  peace,  they  must  be  read  with  the 
realistic  purpose  of  the  entire  instrument 
in  mind."  **  ^^^pbasls  added.) 

Finally,  in  1958  tbe  Supreme  Court  ap- 
proached the  same  problem  from  a  slightly 
different  angle  when  it  said: 

"The  restrictions  confining  Congress  in  the 
exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  expressly  dele- 
gated to  it  in  the  Constitution  apply  with 
equal  vigor  when  that  body  seeks  to  regu- 
late our  relations  with  foreign  nations.  Since 
Congress  may  not  act  arbitrarily,  a  rational 
means  must  exist  between  the  content  of  a 
specific  power  in  Congress  and  the  acts  of 
Congress  in  carrying  that  power  into  execu- 
tion. More  simply  stated,  the  means  . .  .  mtut 
be  reasonably  related  to  the  act — here  regu- 
lation of  foreign  affairs."  »  (Emphasis  added.) 

Doctrine  and  practice  were  aptly  summar- 
ized when  tbe  court  held  in  Palmer  v.  Unit- 
ed States  Civil  Service  Commission  that: 

"Tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  imder 
the  separation  of  powers  in  tbe  federal  con- 
stitution cannot  require  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States  to  surrender  any  of  his  execu- 
tive powder  [sic]."" 

President  Kennedy  relied  on  tbe  same  well- 
established  constitutional  practice  and  doc- 
trine when  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  in  con- 
nection with  the  RS-70  debate  that: 

"Each  branch  of  the  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  'preserve,  protect  and  de- 
fend' the  Constitution  and  the  clear  separa- 
tion of  legislative  and  executive  powers  it  re- 
quires. I  must,  therefore,  insist  upon  the 
full  powers  and  discretions  essential  to  tbe 
faithful  execution  of  my  responslbdlities  as 
President  and  Commander-in-Chief,  under 
Article  n.  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

"Additionally,  Implicit  In  the  Constitution, 
of  course.  Is  tbe  intent  that  a  spirit  of 
comity  govern  relations  between  tbe  execu- 
tive and  legislative.  And  while  this  makes 
unwise,  if  not  impossible  any  legislative  ef- 
fort to  'direcV  the  Executive  on  matters 
within  the  latter's  jurisdiction  .  .  .""  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

VI.  SUBSTANCE  AND  CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S COMMAND  POWERS  DETERMINED  BT  IN- 
TERNATIONAL   LAW 

As  Stated  heretofore.  Chief  Justice  Taney 
said  for  the  Court  in  1850: 

"His  [tbe  President's]  duty  and  his  power 
are  purely  military.  As  Commander  in  Chief, 
he  is  authorized  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces  placed,  by  law 
at  bis  command.  .  .  ."  " 

In  this  connection.  Attorney  General  Cush- 
Ing  said  in  1855 : 

"So  be  (tbe  President],  and  he  alone  Is  the 
supreme  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  .  .  .  That  Is  a  power  constitution- 
ally Inherent  In  tbe  person  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent."" 

It  is  well  established  that  the  findings  and 
determinations  made  by  the  President  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander-in-Chief  are  definite 
and  final.  The  Supreme  Court  held  already  in 
1827  that: 

"We  are  all  of  opinion,  that  tbe  authority 
to  decide  whether  the  exigency  [i.e.,  the 
President's  authority  to  call  the  militia  Into 
federal  service]  has  arisen  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  President,  and  that  his  decision  is  con- 
clusive upon  all  other  persons."  «* 

Specifically  in  regard  to  armed  forces  In 
the  field,  the  constitutional  practice  and 
doctrine  concerning  tbe  command  power  of 
the  President  has  been  authoritatively  stated 
in  the  following  words : 

"As  against  an  enemy  in  the  field  the  Presi- 
dent possesses  all  the  powers  wblcb  are  ac- 
corded by  International  Law  to  any  supreme 
commander."  <* 


Since  tbe  substance  and  the  contents  of 
the  powers  of  the  President  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  field  are 
determined  by  international  law,  the  Presi- 
dent is  under  a  constitutional  obligation  to 
see  to  it  that  international  law  is  faithfully 
executed  because  the  "take  care"  clause  of 
Article  II,  Section  3  of  the  Constitution  does 
not  only  apply  to  municipal  but  also  to  inter- 
national law.  In  tbls  connection,  Alexander 
Hamilton  stated  already  the  well-established 
and  generally  accepted  doctrine  when  he 
said: 

"The  Executive  is  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  all  laws,  tbe  law  of  nations,  as  well  as 
the  municipal,  by  which  the  former  are  rec- 
ognized and  adopted. 

"The  President  is  tbe  constitutional  Execu- 
tor of  tbe  laws.  Our  treaties  and  the  laws  of 
nations  form  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
He,  who  is  to  execute  the  laws,  must  first 
Judge  for  himself  or  their  meaning."  •• 

Although  tbe  Constitution  makes  the 
President  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  substance  and  the  contents  of  the 
command  powers  are,  as  heretofore  stated, 
determined  by  international  law.  The  United 
States  Army  Field  Manual,  The  Law  of  Land 
Warfare  (FM  27-10  (1956).  hereinafter  "Field 
Manual")  Is  the  principal  source  for  ".  .  ■ 
authoritative  guidance  ...  on  the  cus- 
tomary and  treaty  law  applicable  to  the  con- 
duct of  warfare  on  land  and  the  relationships 
between  belligerents  and  neutral  states."  *' 
Tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Field  Manual  have 
"evidentiary  value  insofar  as  they  bear  upon 
questions  of  custom  and  practice."  " 

The  President  had  to  be  guided  by  the  cus- 
tomary law  of  war  which  ".  .  .  applies  to  all 
cases  of  declared  war  or  any  other  armed 
confilct  which  may  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations."  Therefore,  the 
President  is  under  a  constitutional  obligation 
to  apply  the  customary  international  law  of 
land  warfare  in  any  international  armed  con- 
filct regardless  of  whether  war  bad  been  de- 
clared or  not. 

CONCLUSION 

On  the  aforementioned  grounds,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  War  Powers  Bill  (S.  2956), 
if  enacted,  would  constitute  an  interference 
with  tbe  foreign  relations  and  command  pow- 
ers exclusively  vested  in  the  President  in  bis 
respective  capacities  as  Chief  Executive  and 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces. 

Since  the  substance  and  the  contents  of 
tbe  President's  command  powers  over  the 
armed  forces  In  tbe  field  are  determined  by 
international  law,  as  authoritatively  stated  in 
the  United  States  Army  Field  Manual,  the 
Law  of  Land  Warfare,  tbe  War  Powers  Bill 
would  also,  if  enacted,  constitute  an  Inter- 
ference with  the  rights  and  duties  vested  by 
international  law  in  any  supreme  commander 
of  armed  forces  in  the  field.  Thus,  tbe  War 
Powers  Bill,  if  enacted,  would  constitute  an 
attempt  to  abrogate  or  change  unilaterally 
norms  and  rules  of  international  law.  Clearly, 
this  would  effectively  imdermlne  the  credi- 
bility of  the  United  States  which,  as  Rome 
and  Britain  in  times  past,  has  probably  the 
greatest  Interest  in  protecting  and  develop- 
ing generally  accepted  principles  and  rules 
governing  international  conduct  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war. 
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(1962).   See  also   United  States  v.  Carrollo. 
3  F.   Supp.  3,  7    (D.C.  WX).  Missouri.  WX). 
1939) ;  Lutcher  S.  A.  Cellulose  v.  Inter-Ameri- 
can  Development   Bank,   253   P.   Supp.    570 
(D.C.  D.C.  1966). 
"  108  Con.  Rec.  4694  (1962) . 
"Fleming  v.  Page,  supra.  614. 
«7  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  453,  464-465  (1855). 
♦•Afarttn  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat,  19,  30  (1827). 
«-'  Sen.  Doc.  No.  39;  88tb  Cong.,  ist  session 
452  (1964). 
**7  Hamilton,  Works,  supra  at  84. 
"United  States  Army  Field  Manual.  The 
Law    of    Land    Warfare,    FM    27-10    (1956) 
(hereinafter  "Field  Manual"),  sec.  1. 
«Ibld. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  Wednesdaj',  April 
5. 1972,  published  an  article  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  entitled  "Danger  in  War-Pow- 
ers Legislation." 

Mr.  Lawrence  relates  .<5«»veral  of  the 
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disadvantages  involved  in  congressional 
approval  of  every  U.S.  military  interven- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  unanimous  agreement  that  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  avoid  a  third  world 
war.  Controversy  arises,  however,  in  de- 
termining the  best  way  to  accomplish 
this  objective. 

The  article  supports  the  meritorious 
position  that  a  strong  military  posture  is 
the  best  deterrent  to  armed  conflict.  We 
should  not  minimize  our  ability  to  main- 
tain our  treaty  coiimiitments.  Nor  should 
we  give  possible  adversaries  the  feeling 
that  intervention  by  the  United  States  is 
urJikely  when  our  allies  need  our  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Danger  di  Wab-Powers  Legislation 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  biggest  question  mark  around  the 
world  today  Is  whether  the  United  States  la 
going  to  repeat  history — weaken  Its  military 
position  abroad  and  give  the  Impression  that 
It  will  not  help  to  prevent  another  world 
war. 

If  there  had  been  a  strong  Western  Alliance 
which  Included  the  United  States,  there 
might  have  not  been  a  World  War  I  or  H. 
In  both  Instances,  the  assumption  was  that 
the  American  people  were  advocates  of  Isola- 
tionism and  would  not  participate. 

What  is  happening  In  Congress,  as  various 
members  sponsor  legislation  declaring  the 
executive  branch  shaU  have  authority  to 
commit  military  forces  for  only  30  days  and 
voMst  get  congressional  permission  for  con- 
tinuance of  operations  beyond  that,  is  being 
taken  to  mean  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  hereafter  will  not  be  regarded 
abroad  as  enduring. 

As  long  as  the  employment  of  military 
force  by  major  powers  can  at  any  moment 
upset  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  must  do  Its  planning  through  use  of 
bases  In  other  countries  and  by  dispersing 
Its  submarines  carrying  polarls  missiles, 
utilizing  foreign  ports  where  they  are 
available. 

The  Germans  were  convinced  that  the 
United  States  would  not  enter  World  War  I 
or  II.  When  they  read  the  American  press, 
they  noted  that  elections  were  being  won 
in  1916  and  1940  by  denouncing  any  involve- 
ment in  the  war  then  in  progress  and  by 
promises  of  candidates  for  the  presidency  to 
"keep  out  of  war." 

There  are  still  those  in  Congress  who 
think  that  the  United  States  can  stay  out  of 
Europe  and  Asia  altogether  or  that  use  of 
military  forces  should  be  authorized  merely 
when  the  other  side  has  begun  a  war  against 
us.  Military  men,  however,  say  that  wars  can 
be  prevented  only  by  having  an  army,  navy 
and  air  force  distributed  in  strategic  loca- 
tions and  in  such  size  that  potential  enemies 
will  not  dare  to  take  chances  and  start  a 
war  against  the  United  States. 

If  an  adversary  thinks  that  the  Congress 
win  have  to  give  its  consent  for  American 
action  in  any  critical  situation  around  the 
world,  there  will  be  built  up  a  feeling  that 
the  United  States  will  no  longer  be  of  as- 
sistance to  smaller  countries  and  will  be  re- 
luctant to  furnish  aid  even  to  larger  ones. 

While  the  Constitution  stipulates  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  "to  declare 
war,"  It  doesn't  give  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  the  right  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 
This  Is  a  delicate  task  and  requires  a  secrecy 
in  planning  and  in  carrying  out  programs  for 
cooperation  with  various  allies. 


If  the  consent  of  Congress  were  required 
for  the  presence  of  American  military  forces 
in  a  friendly  country  for  possible  help  in  cer- 
tain emergencies  Involving  a  broad-gauged 
policy  of  protecting  American  interests  and 
preventing  a  larger  war,  the  United  States 
would  find  itself  blocked  in  its  dealings  with 
allied  nations. 

This  becomes  even  more  serious  if  senators 
insist  that  the  President  should  have  only  30 
days  in  which  to  conduct  a  military  opera- 
tion. What  Is  overlooked  is  that  the  planning 
and  stationing  of  armed  forces  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  must  take  place  a  long 
time  before  any  emergency  develops. 

The  prospects  are  that  a  third  world  war 
is  much  more  likely  if  it  is  definitely  estab- 
lished that  the  United  States  cannot  make 
and  commit  itself  to  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions with  allied  countries.  Plans  for  military 
operations  would  have  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  in  advance  In  order  to  be  able  to 
get  congressional  approval  and  assure  allied 
nations  that  assistance  would  be  continuous 
and  would  not  be  Interrupted  by  any  action 
of  Congress. 

There  are  many  other  problems  that  could 
arise.  This  Is  why  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  emphatic  in 
their  statements  that  the  proposals  to  inter- 
fere with  the  operations  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive In  conducting  foreign  policy  can  only  re- 
sult In  more  difficulties.  They  Insist  that 
America's  position  could  be  weakened  In  the 
world  with  respect  to  treaties  it  has  signed 
and  agreements  It  has  made  with  Its  allies 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  J  rise  to 
express  my  support  of  S.  2956,  the  war 
powers  bill.  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  legislation  and  was  one  of  the  initial 
supporters  of  an  earlier  version  of  this 
bill,  S.  731,  which  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
introduced  in  January  1371.  It  is  a  source 
of  deep  satisfaction  that  S.  2956  incor- 
porates into  one  bill  the  essence  of  Sena- 
tor Javits'  earlier  version,  as  well  as  sub- 
sequent proposals  of  Senators  Taft, 
Eagleton,  Stennis,  and  Bentsen.  It  is 
also  encouraging  to  note  that  S.  2956  has 
at  present  count  26  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  it  impresses  me  as  par- 
ticularly fitting  that  the  fundamental  is- 
sues raised  in  this  bill  should  come  for- 
ward at  a  time  when  we  are  approaching 
the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. For,  I  believe  this  war  powers  bill 
will  be  an  historic  milestone  along  the 
road  back  to  the  balanced  concept  of 
government  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  It  will  return  to  the 
Congress  the  awesome  responsibility  for 
determining  whether  or  not  we  shall  en- 
gage in  war.  And,  it  will  at  last  bring 
clarity  and  order  to  an  area  which  has 
for  too  long  been  confused  and  murky,  a 
no  man's  land  which  the  late  Justice 
Jackson  called  a  "zone  of  twilight"  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President.  Sig- 
nificantly, it  will  do  all  of  these  things 
while  still  reserving  to  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive complete  latitude  to  meet  all  of  the 
fast  moving  emergencies  and  exigencies 
of  a  nuclear  age. 

Clearly,  we  have  a  long  road  to  travel 
before  we  will  have  begun  significantly 
to  restore  that  clean  balance  of  powers 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution  between 
Congress  and  the  Presidency  For  under 
present  circumstances,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive can  commit  our  military  forces  to 
battle  virtually  anywhere  in  the  world 
in  order  to  protect  the  countless  grada- 
tions of  our  "vital  interests"  abroad.  In- 


deed, by  the  simple  expedient  of  declar- 
ing a  national  emergency,  he  can  assume 
full  war  powers. 

In  this  modem  age,  the  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  has,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, disappeared.  Instead  we  are  in  an 
era  of  protective  reaction  strikes,  of 
small  wars,  limited  wars,  nonwars,  and 
nonpeace.  It  is  an  age  in  which  our  vital 
interests  are  not  easy  to  distinguish  and 
in  which  the  degrees  of  danger  and  prov- 
ocation are  limitless  and  remain  shroud- 
ed in  uncertainty. 

But  while  some  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  now  exercised  by  the  President 
were  gained  by  arrogatlon,  it  was  we  in 
Congress  who,  all  too  willingly  over  the 
years,  conferred  much  of  our  own  au- 
thority for  defense  and  national  security 
on  the  Chief  Executive.  To  be  sure,  each 
case  seemed  perfectly  justified  as  Con- 
gress granted  the  President,  one  after 
another,  emergency  powers  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  the  day. 

But  while  these  crises  subsided  and 
disappeared,  the  powers  conferred  on 
the  P*residency  to  meet  them  did  not. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  they  continued  to 
flourish  and  are  very  much  alive  and  well 
today. 

All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  to  turn 
this  important  comer  now  and  get  on 
with  the  task  of  restoring  that  delicate 
balance  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  at  this  time 
undertake  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
merits  of  this  legislation.  These  argu- 
ments have  already  been  presented  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  with  con- 
sumate  skill.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
focus  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  funda- 
mental issue  here:  namely,  the  conten- 
tion of  the  opponents  of  this  bill  that 
the  extraordinary  powers  now  exercised 
by  the  Chief  Executive  are  "inherent 
powers  of  the  President"  deriving  from 
his  position  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  de- 
lineate what  authority  he  may  discharge 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
In  support  of  this  contention,  they  recite 
a  lengthy  litany  of  historic  precedent, 
suggesting  thereby  they  the  so  called  "in- 
herent powers"  of  the  Executive  have 
been  sanctifled  by  tradition  and  cement- 
ed in  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  that  our  history  is  saturated  with 
cases  of  military  actions  undertaken  by 
successive  Presidents  on  their  own  au- 
thority. 

It  was  just  such  a  circumstance  which 
moved  Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  write  to  his  law  partner  complaining 
of  President  Polk's  aggressive  policies  to- 
ward Mexico: 

Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  nec- 
essary to  repel  an  invasion  and  you  allow 
him  to  make  war  at  his  pleasure. 

Lincoln's  concerns  were,  of  course,  ex- 
pressed by  others  throughout  our  history. 
And  they  bear  prophetic  similarity  to 
the  1970  "incursion"  into  Cambodia,  our 
secret  war  in  Laos  and  the  "protective 
reaction  strikes"  persisting  today. 

It  should  be  noted  that  until  World 
War  n,  the  occasions  of  military  actions 
undertaken  by  the  President  without 
congressional  authorization  were  limited, 
almost  entirely,  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
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sphere.  For  the  most  part,  these  military 
actions  were  In  the  nature  of  skirmishes 
and  limited  action.  They  did  not  have  the 
potential  for  escalation  to  nuclear  war 
which  overshadows  every  military  Initia- 
tive this  Nation  undertakes  today. 

So,  far  from  being  enshrined  as  his- 
toric precedents  guiding  our  course  to- 
day, such  occasions  lend  urgency  to  the 
need  to  restore  clarity  and  definition  to 
an  area  in  which  the  constitutional  in- 
tent has  been  thwarted  and  the  delicate 
apportionment  of  powers  thrown  out  of 
balance. 

Moreover,  the  emergency  powers 
which  we  conferred  on  the  Presidency 
and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  books  as 
the  law  of  the  land  are  not  to  be  viewed 
as  legal  precedent  but  as  further  reason 
to  hasten  to  restore  the  constitutional 
balance  clearly  intended  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

There  is  something  additional  that 
must  be  said,  not  so  much  to  ourselves 
as  to  our  successors.  This  bill  does  not 
amend  the  Constitution.  It  does  not  ab- 
rogate any  treaties.  It  does  not  alter  the 
chain  of  command.  What  it  does  do  is  to 
establish  a  review  procedure. 

Whether  this  procedure  is  effective  or 
not  wUl  depend  on  the  wisdom,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  tenacity  of  those  who  must 
apply  it  to  an  actual  situation.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  under  an  intense 
emotional  stress,  the  Congress  would  be 
as  swept  away  as  we  who  served  here  in 
1964  were  carried  astray  by  the  first  re- 
ports given  us  of  the  events  in  Tonkin 
Gulf.  It  will  still  depend  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  and  women  who  comprise 
the  Congress  at  a  critical  moment. 

But  we  are  here  setting  up  the  guide- 
lines of  the  responsibility  that  Congress 
failed  to  exercise  after  the  action  at  Ton- 
kin Gulf.  Our  experience  in  the  past  may 
illuminate  their  path  in  the  future. 
Whether  they  will  see  the  light  will  be 
up  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me 
reiterate  that  the  effect  of  this  bill 
would  not  in  the  slightest  limit 
the  President's  latitude  to  act  in- 
stantly to  meet  any  conceivable  cir- 
ciunstance  which  may  require  his  action. 
The  only  constraint  is  that,  once  he  has 
acted,  he  must  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  circumstances  and  obtain  congres- 
sional approval.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  put 
it  most  succinctly  last  week  when  he 
said: 

I  do  not  want  any  one  in  the  President's 
office  to  sit  idly  by  with  indecision  or  timid- 
ity ..  .  and  fail  to  act  In  an  emergency,  fall 
to  move  In  on  a  problem  and  let  oiu-  coimtry 
be  a  victim  of  aggression  In  war  or  in  any 
other  matter.  ...  I  merely  want  to  put  Con- 
gress back  Into  the  role  of  having  to  share  in 
decisions  as  to  whether  or  not  our  Nation  will 
be  committed  to  war. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  few  words. 
Senator  Stennis  has  said  it  all.  And  so 
unless  we  are  wUling  to  accept  the  con- 
cept of  an  optional  Congress  and  an 
optional  Constitution,  we  must  enact 
S.  2956.  the  war  powers  bill. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  to  the  floor  manager? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  1  minute,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  nothing  to  add  to  the  very  fine 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kew  York. 

I  hop>e  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate  to  vote  down  this  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
cannot  be  yielded  back,  since  the  time 
set  for  the  vote  is  2  o'clock,  imless  the 
Senator  desires  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
divided  as  it  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  also  require  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  have  a  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  \vill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

All  time  on  the  motion  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  as  modified,  that  the  pending 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  45 
days  from  the  date  of  adoption,  and  Uiat 
the  said  bill  be  deemed  reported  from 
the  said  committee  at  the  end  of  the 
45-day  period. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if 
I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senators  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  and  Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Sena- 


tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre) would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[No.  137  Leg.) 
YEAS— 26 


Hansen 

Hruska 

McGee 

MlUer 

Scott 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Both 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Smith 


Allen  Curtis 

Allott  Dole 

Baker  Domlnlck 

BeaU  Ervln 

Bellmon  Fannin 

Bennett  Pong 

Brock  Goldwater 

Buckley  Grlffln 

Cotton  Gumey 

NAYS— 60 

Aiken  Gravel 

Anderson  Harris 

Bentsen  Hart 

Bible  Hatfield 

Boggs  HoUlngs 

Brooke  Hughes 

Burdlck  Inouye 

Byrd,  Javits 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Jordan,  Idaho    Spong 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy  Stafford 

Cannon  Magnuson  Stennis 

Case  Mansfield  Stevens 

Chiles  Mathlas  Stevenson 

Church  Metcalf  Symington 

Cook  Mondale  Taft 

Cooper  Montoya  Talmadge 

Cranston  Moss  Tunney 

Eagleton  Nelson  Welcker 

Ellender  Packwood  WUUams 

Pulbrlght  Pearson 

GambreU  Pell 

PRESENT  AND  GIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIB,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Eastland,  for. 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 
Bayh  Long  Muskie 

Hartke  McClellan  Pastore 

Humphrey  McGovern  Sparkman 

Jackson  McIntyre 

Jordan,  N.C.       Mundt 

So  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  as  modified,  to 
refer  the  pending  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1101 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1101. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  13,  line  6,  strike  out  "but"  and 
"not"  and  Insert  Immediately  before  "shaU" 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  13,  line  8,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
language:  "unless  by  not  later  than  fifteen 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  Congress  declares  war  against  any  foreign 
power  with  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  hostilities.". 
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tTNANIMOTTS-CONSENT   REQUEST 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  make  at  least  one  imanimous- 
consent  request,  and  maybe  two  or  three 
if  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  first  one. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
approximately  12  or  13  amendments  at 
the  desk.  Therefore,  without  going  into 
any  amendments,  including  the  Dominick 
amendments,  which  I  think  nimiber  six, 
the  Pell  amendment  and  the  McOee 
amendment,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  on  the  pending  amendment  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  60  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

TJNANTMOTTS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  wish  to  have  his 
amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Alaska  called 
up  an  amendment.  Can  the  Chair  explain 
why  there  are  two  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
in  two  places.  Therefore,  it  takes  xmani- 
mous  consent  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
my  intention  to  have  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  on  this  amendment.  On  the  other 
amendment,  which  I  offer  in  tandem 
with  this  one,  I  was  prepared  to  agree  to 
a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes.  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  my  colleagues  now 
may  want  to  discuss  this  amendment  at 
length.  I  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  it 
as  long  as  they  may  want. 

If  the  Chair  will  correct  me,  my  inter- 
pretation is  that  we  will  have  a  vote  on 
the  first  part,  which  would  be  the  cor- 
rection on  line  6,  and  then  vote  on  the 
second  part  on  line  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
need  even  1  hour  to  discuss  this  matter. 
It  is  very  easy  to  imderstand.  That  is  why 
I  permitted  the  clerk  to  read  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  first  part  relates  to  whether  or 
not  this  war  power  legislation  will  af- 
fect present  hostilities.  It  strikes  me  as 
somewhat  ridicixlous  if  we  think  it  im- 
portant to  reassert  the  prerogatives  of 
the  United  States  and  then  try  not  to 
look  at  the  fact  that  these  prerogatives 
are  being  eroded  today.  We  have  the 
power  to  stop  the  war,  and  I  think  it 
would  be,  to  some  degree,  putting  the 
American  people  on  to  look  to  the  fu- 
tiu-e  and  say,  "We  think  Congress  should 
have  this  power  and  we  are  going  to  pass 
this  measure  and  make  sure  Congress 
does  have  this  power;  but  because  we 
are  not  exercising  this  power  right  now 
we  are  not  going  to  have  this  apply  to 
present  hostilities." 

I  think  when  a  wrong  is  recognized 
and  we  want  to  change  that  wrong,  it 
should  be  changed  now  and  not  some- 
time in  the  future.  We  should  not  say, 
"We  see  the  wrong  but  we  will  correct 
it  at  some  future  time." 

That  is  the  import  of  what  we  face 
here. 

The  second  part  Is  equally  simple.  It 
requires  that  if  this  legislation  passes 
and  it  does  apply  to  present  hostilities, 
the  Chief  Executive  of  this  country  will 
have  to  bring  the  war  to  a  halt  unless 
this  body.  Congress,  comes  up  with  a 
declaration  of  war  to  sustain  his  activ- 
ities. 

Here  again,  if  there  is  support  for  the 
activities  that  are  going  on  in  Indo- 
china today,  I  would  hope  Congress 
would  at  least  have  the  straightforward- 
ness and  candor  with  the  American  peo- 
ple to  sanctify  these  activities,  this  ac- 
tion of  the  President,  by  at  least  declar- 
ing war. 

That  is  the  only  comment  I  can  make 
on  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
elucidate  any  further  on  the  intent  of 
this  legislation.  If  any  of  my  colleagues 
would  like  to  address  questions  to  me, 
I  would  be  happy  to  answer  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rather 
hope  we  may  avoid  two  rollcall  votes  on 
this  particular  amendment.  Would  the 
Senator  accept  my  suggestion  again  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  be  considered  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  may 
apply  to  the  amendment  en  bloc? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  make 
the  request? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  so  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  had  before 
it  three  or  four  resolutions  and  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  war  powers.  Al- 
most all  of  them  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  were  introduced  with 
the  specific  statement  by  the  sponsors 
that  they  hoped  that  the  war  powers  leg- 
islation would  be  considered  exclusive  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
which  had  before  it  proposals  similar  in 


Intent  to  that  of  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka, and  these  were  rejected. 

Therefore,  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
to  be  true  to  the  deliberations  and  ac- 
tions of  the  committee  on  this  measure, 
would  have  to  oppose  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  stated  the  situ- 
ation very  accurately. 

With  the  greatest  of  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  and  his  intentions 
in  this  matter,  and  the  next  amendment, 
and  my  own  actions,  votes,  and  advocacy 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war  should 
leave  no  question  on  that  score,  I  have 
been  deeply  convinced  we  must  deal 
with  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
respect  of  the  war  prospectively  if  we 
hope  to  obtain  the  passage  of  this 
measure. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  this  amendment 
and  I  will  similiarly  oppose  the  next 
amendment  because  I  believe  they  would 
be  coimterproductive  and  defeat  the  en- 
tire measiu-e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  add  that  if  bringing  into  perspec- 
tive what  we  are  doing  today  by  this 
amendment  would  defeat  the  whole  piece 
of  legislation,  I  would  think  that  would 
be  a  satisfactory  occurrence.  I  must  in 
all  candor  say  I  would  be  prepared  to 
see  that  measxire  defeated  if  this  body 
were  not  prepared  to  include  it. 

Again,  let  me  underscore  that  we  can 
be  very  verbose  on  this  floor.  But  for  the 
American  people  It  is  not  a  very  com- 
plex Issue.  If  we  think  there  should  be 
some  control  of  a  prospective  nature  with 
respect  to  the  war  powers  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  I  can  only  say  that  It  should 
also  relate  to  the  present  situation,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  escalation  that 
has  been  taking  place  In  the  last  few 
days. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time 
If  the  opponents  are  prepared  to  yield 
back  their  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing en  bloc  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senators  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  and  Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore).  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  Is  absent  on 
oflacial  business. 
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I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastorx).  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MumT) 
is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  11, 
nays  74,  as  follows: 


[No.  138  Leg.] 

TEAS— 11 

Cranston 

Hart 

Mondale 

Fulbrlght 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Gravel 

Kennedy 

RibicoS 

Harris 

Mansfield 
NATS— 74 

Aiken 

Dole 

Moss 

Allen 

Dominick 

Pearson 

Allott 

Eagleton 

PeU 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Percy 

Beall 

EUender 

Prozmlre 

Bellmen 

Ervln 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Fong 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Qambreil 

Scbwelker 

Boggs 

Ctoldwater 

Scott 

Brock 

Grlflln 

Smith 

Brooke 

Gumey 

Spong 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Stennis 

Byrd, 

HoUlngs 

Stevens 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Stevenson 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Symington 

Cannon 

Javits 

Taft 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadge 

ChUes 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Church 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Cook 

McGee 

Tunney 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Cotton 

MUler 

WUiiams 

Curtis 

Montoya 

Young 

NOT  VOTINa- 

-16 

Baker 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Long 

Muskie 

Hartke 

McCleUan 

Packwood 

Humphrey 

McGovem 

Pastore 

Jackson 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Gravel's  amendments  were  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  13955)  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes," 
agreed  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  vote  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Casey 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Wyatt  were  appointed 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


BUDGET  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying budget,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1972. 

This  budget  reflects  a  careful  allega- 
tion of  limited  resources  among  impor- 
tant services  provided  by  the  city  govern- 
ment and  among  high  priority  public 
works  projects.  The  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  have  thoroughly  examined  these 
budget  proposals,  effectively  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  imder  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1967.  In  addition,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
reviewed  these  proposals  as  specified  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1970. 

The  budget  also  reflects  the  city's  ac- 
tions consistent  with  the  economic  and 
Government  personnel  policies  I  estab- 
lished last  year  for  Federal  agencies.  The 
District's  base  of  authorized  positions  has 
been  reduced  by  5%.  and  further  steps 
are  being  taken  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment and  efficiency  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

Most  significantly,  this  budget  does 
not  request  congressional  approval  of 
additional  revenue  proposals.  Due  to  the 
intensive  review  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
City  Council,  the  expenditure  requests 
transmitted  today  can  be  completely 
balanced  within  current  congressional 
revenue  authorizations  and  anticipated 
revenue  increases  from  local  government 
actions. 

Because  this  budget  is  not  predicated 
on  new  congressional  revenue  action,  I 
anticipate  that  the  Congress  should  be 
able  to  complete  action  on  the  District's 
fiscal  year  1973  budget  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Such  action  would 
greatly  facilitate  more  efficient  budget 
planning  by  the  District  government  in 
both  the  current  and  future  fiscal  years. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  11.  1972. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Ervin  made  at  this 
point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3475  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Buckley)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nomli^atlons,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


LACK  OP  PROGRESS  UNDER  FLAM- 
MABLE FABRICS  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce held  a  hearing  at  which  most  of 
the  vritnesses,  representing  industry  in- 
terests, criticized  and  castigated  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  for  its  fiammability 
standard  for  children's  sleepwear  under 
size  6X.  The  standard,  which  was  not  to 
go  Into  full  effect  for  2  years,  was  the 
first  wearing  apparel  standard  to  be  de- 
veloped by  Commerce  under  authority 
granted  under  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  of  1967.  It  has  been  no  secret  that  I 
have  been  greatly  frustrated  and  trou- 
bled by  the  lack  of  progress  that  we  have 
made  in  the  flammable  fabrics  area  since 
the  first  act  was  passed  in  1954.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  been  in- 
hibited by  a  number  of  factors,  includ- 
ing technical  difficulties,  their  own  nar- 
row construction  of  the  legislative  man- 
date, an  Incredible  barrage  of  industry 
pressure. 

Amidst  the  cries  of  the  industry  at 
that  hearing,  however,  was  another 
voice,  the  voice  of  a  citizen,  a  consumer, 
a  mother  of  a  little  girl  who  survived 
third-degree  bums  over  50  percent  of 
her  body  as  a  result  of  a  fabric  related 
fire.  In  a  very  rational  and  deliberate 
tone,  Mrs.  Marijean  Brehm  proceded  to 
tell  the  story  of  her  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
and  the  excruciating  pain,  anxiety,  and 
disfigurement  with  which  she  must  live 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  But  Mrs. 
Brehm's  testimony  was  not  only  an  emo- 
tional true-life  tale  designed  to  force  the 
Department  to  stand  firm  with  Its  fiam- 
mability standard.  Her  statement  also 
helped  to  refocus  our  attention  on  the 
reality  of  the  problem;  to  remind  us 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  real 
problem  involving  very  real  lives. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  estimates  that  150,000 
to  200,000  persons  are  injured  annually 
from  bums  Involving  fiammable  fabrics. 
Mrs.  Brehm  reminded  us  that  these  are 
not  just  statistics,  but  are  individuals. 
She  helped  to  imderscore  the  urgency  of 
the  problem  which  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  was  programed  to  remedy.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Brehm's  statement  be  printed  In  the 
Recxird. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  op  Mrs.  Marijean  Bs^hm 

Gentlemen:  You  have  met  here  today  to 
discuss  the  technical  dlflBcultles  encountered 
in  making  children's  nightwear  flame-re- 
tardant.  I  have  brought  my  child  here  today 
to  show  you  the  human  difficulties  encoun- 
tered when  children's  nightwear  Is  not  flame- 
retardant — but  Is.  In  fact,  highly  flammable. 
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I  axn  here  as  a  self-appwlnted  representa- 
tive of  the  parents  of  children  who  have  been 
injured,  many  fatally.  In  fabric  fires.  There 
are  thousands  of  us;  HEW  estimates  that 
150,000  to  200,000  persons  are  Injured  an- 
nually from  bums  Involving  flammable  fab- 
rics and  the  vast  majority  of  those  Injured 
are  children.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  best 
representative  of  this  group — I'm  sure  there 
are  others  who  are  far  more  articulate,  far 
more  accustomed  to  public  speaking.  I  am 
here  because  I  feared  no  one  else  would  be. 
And  I  submit  that  holding  hearings  on  flam- 
mabllity  without  burn  victims  or  their  par- 
ents present  is  like  holding  hearings  on  al- 
coholism without  alcoholics!  I  am  here  to 
aek  this  committee  to  give  long-overdue  pri- 
ority to  the  child  inside  that  nightgown 
rather  than  to  the  technological  diflacultles 
the  industry  has  fltimeprooflng  that  gown — 
difficulties  which  I  suspect  are  centered 
around  the  almighty  dollar. 

A  child  will  die  today,  a  child  died  yester- 
day, and  a  child  will  die  tomorrow  of  burns 
Involving  a  flammable  fabric.  In  fact,  at 
least  one  child  dies  every  day  of  fabric-re- 
lated burns.  My  child  was  one  of  the  "lucky" 
ones;  she  survived  third  degree  burns  over 
50%  of  her  body.  She  was  "lucky";  she  lived, 
lived  to  face  excruciating  pain,  incompar- 
able anxiety,  and  permanent  disfigurement. 
She  survived,  to  find  herself,  at  various  times, 
unable  to  walk,  unable  to  move  her  arms 
or  her  head  with  any  facility.  She  has  sur- 
vived thirty  surgeries,  and  awakened  to  find 
herself  encased  in  a  variety  of  casts — a  body 
cast  for  over  six  months — to  find  pins 
through  her  fingers,  to  find  herself  minus 
one  finger  and  most  of  her  ears  and,  at  one 
point,  her  entire  scalp.  To  date,  she  has  sur- 
vived her  physical  wounds  and  the  stares 
and  comments  of  the  curious.  But.  as  she 
grows  older  and  more  vulnerable,  will  she 
still  want  to  swim  and  dance  when  she  con- 
siders the  scars  not  covered  by  the  swim  suit 
and  ballet  costume,  will  she  still  wear  short 
sleeves  and  open-necked  tops,  or  will  she 
hide  herself  as  completely  as  possible?  How 
deep  will  the  psychological  wounds  be?  Will 
they  also  be  third  degree  and  leave  deep, 
Irreptirable  scars?  And  I  wonder  how  she'll 
cope  with  the  agonizing  knowledge  that  all 
her  suffering  was  unnecessary,  that  her  In- 
Jviries  need  never  have  occurred  if  the  gar- 
ment industry  had  thought  her  life,  her 
well-being  was  worth  the  few  cents  neces- 
sary to  have  flame-proofed  the  nightgown 
she  was  wearing,  or  the  even  lesser  amount 
necessary  to  attach  a  warning  label  to  the 
gown. 

Beth's  nightgown  was  100%  cotton  flan- 
nelette, a  name-brand  product.  It  was  a 
birthday  present  from  a  family  that  loves 
her  very  much.  It  had  been  worn  once  pre- 
vious to  her  accident,  on  the  night  of  her 
third  birthday.  It  had  been  laundered  only 
once.  The  next  time  she  wore  that  gown 
was  on  the  night  of  Friday  the  13th  of 
March,  1970.  We  had  come  to  my  parent's 
home  in  northwest  Iowa  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  my  uncle  who  had  been  killed  in  a 
plane  crash  the  previous  Tuesday.  After  his 
burial  a  small  dinner  was  served  at  my 
parent's  home  for  close  friends  and  family. 
Since  I  was  busy  and  Beth  was  playing  with 
her  cousins.  It  was  later  than  usual  when 
I  decided  to  put  her  to  bed — It  was  9:30 
p.m.  As  I  was  telling  her  that  it  was  bed- 
time, my  son,  Christopher,  who  was  two 
months  old  that  day,  awoke.  Someone  then 
offered  to  feed  Chris.  My  husband.  Dennis, 
and  I  took  Beth  upstairs  where  I  put  double 
diapers  and  rubber  pants  on  her,  and  put 
her  nightgown  on  over  her  undershirt.  We 
put  her  In  her  crib  In  my  16  year-old  broth- 
er's room,  the  room  she  always  slept  In  when 
we  visited  my  parents.  We  then  went  down- 
stairs, leaving  a  small  hall  light  on  and  the 
door  open.  I  picked  up  the  baby,  burped  him, 
held  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  put 
him  in  the  bassinet.  I  walked  to  the  kitchen 
and  looked  at  the  clock  once  again.  I  would 


like  to  say  that  I  am  not  ordinarily  a  clock 
watcher,  but  I  had  Just  gotten  Chris  on 
schedule  and  was  checking  to  see  If  he  was 
still  on  schedule.  It  was  about  10  p.m.  As 
I  turned  from  looking  at  the  clock,  I  beard 
a  scream.  It  was  a  scream  like  I  had  never 
heard  before,  full  of  terror  and  pain.  I  ran 
In  to  where  the  baby  was,  saw  Immediately 
that  he  was  all  right,  and  yelled  for  my  hus- 
band to  go  to  Beth.  As  he  raced  up  the 
stairs,  I  heard  her  scream  again.  As  I  moved 
toward  the  stairs,  I  beard  him  scream  my 
name.  If  I  can  ever  forget  the  sound  of  her 
screams,  I  know  111  never  forget  the  sound 
of  his.  Another  uncle  of  mine  and  a  close 
friend  of  the  family,  a  registered  nurse,  were 
near  the  stairs  and  ran  up  ahead  of  me,  and 
as  they  reached  the  room,  Mary  called  for 
someone  to  get  the  doctor.  I  backtracked 
and  relayed  the  message,  and  as  I  reached 
the  top  of  the  stairs  again,  I  heard  her  say 
to  forget  the  doctor  and  call  the  hospital. 
I  also  called  those  Instructions  down  the 
stairs.  So,  by  the  time  I  finally  did  get  up- 
stairs, Mary  and  my  uncle  had  placed  Beth 
in  a  tub  of  cool  water  and  were  wrapping 
her  in  cool  cloths. 

My  husband  was  clenching  the  towel  rack 
for  support  and  repeating  over  and  over,  "My 
god,  the  fire  was  all  over  her."  He  had  put 
the  flames  out  by  Ringing  her  down  on  the 
mattress  and  using  the  blanket  and  his  hands 
to  smother  the  fire.  As  I  looked  down  at  her, 
I  noticed  that  some  of  her  skin  looked  like 
it  was  peeling  off,  that  It  looked  yellow  and 
black,  like  she  had  been  scorched,  and  that 
her  lips  were  starting  to  swell.  We  rushed 
her  to  the  nearest  hospital  and  I  carried  her 
Into  the  emergency  room  and  started  to  re- 
move her  clothing.  Her  rubber  pants  were 
intact  where  the  waist  band  and  leg  bands 
would  be,  and  her  diapers  were  blackened, 
but  mostly  Intact.  As  I  removed  her  diapers, 
I  put  one  of  the  diaper  pins  in  my  pocket  be- 
cause I  had  noticed  that  the  plastic  safety 
head  was  pocked  and  melted  and,  in  that 
sickening  moment,  I  realized  how  hot  the 
flames  from   that  gown  actually  were.  She 
received  emergency  treatment  and  we  were 
told  she  probably  would  not  live.  The  doctor 
explained  to  us  that,  considering  how  badly 
her  mouth  was  burned.  It  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  her  lungs  and  throat  would  not 
be  burned  also,  and  that  tends  to  be  fatal. 
She  was  then  flown  to  Iowa  City  whe»e  she 
received  further  emergency  treatment  and 
was  put  In  the  Bum  Unit  there.  When  we 
were  allowed  to  see  her,  she  was  wrapped  in 
stockinette  from  head  to  toe  like  a  mummy, 
blood  was  being  pumped  from  her  stomach, 
she  was  being  fed  Intravenously,  and  she  was 
terribly  swollen — her  mouth  was  swollen  to 
about  four  times  its  normal  size.  We  then 
spoke  with  Dr.  Charles  Hartford,  an  extremely 
dedicated  and  skillful  surgeon,  who,  as  far 
as  we're  concerned,  saved  her  life,  and  now 
works  continuously  to  make  that  life  worth 
having  saved.  The  prognosis,  again,  was  not 
good.  She  could  die  at  any  time — she  would 
remain  on  the  critical  list  almost  to  the  day 
that  she  would  leave  the  hospital.  She  could 
die  of  any  number  of  causes — if  she  sur- 
vived  the   tremendous   infection  caused   by 
burns,  she  could  die  of  cardiac  arrest  on  the 
operating  table,  or  of  pneumonia,  etc.  If  she 
lived,  she  faced  countless,  painful  surgeries, 
and  the  possible  loss  of  limbs.  If  she  lived 
she  certainly  would  be  scarred,  possibly  hor- 
ribly scarred.  He  said  that  she  would  have 
to  face  surgeries  till  she  was  full  grown,  and 
would  be  hospitalized  almost  constantly  for 
at  least  two  years.  He  Indicated  that  It  would 
be  absolute  hell,  and  it  was. 

Have  you  ever  visited  a  bum  unit  or  a 
Shrine  Hospital?  If  not,  then  you  really 
don't  know  what  you're  arguing  against.  Can 
you  imagine  how  parched,  how  terribly 
thirsty  a  person  must  be  after  suffering  a 
severe  burn?  Do  you  know  what  It's  like  to 
be  unable  to  give  your  parched  child  the 
smallest  drink  of  water  for  three  days  be- 
cause she  is  bleeding  Internally  from  a  bum 


vUcer?  Knowing  that  the  chUd  has  to  have 
nourishment  to  live,  have  you  ever  force- 
fed  a  child  whose  G.I.  tract  has  stopped 
functioning  and  thus  has  no  appetite?  Or 
worse,  forced  bottle  after  medicine  bottle  of 
vile  tasting  medicine  down  her?  You  have 
not  known  true  agony  until  you've  seen  your 
child  being  wheeled  out  on  a  surgery  cart — 
and  know  that  you  may  never  see  her  alive 
again.  I've  been  there  30  times,  and  I've 
waited  over  a  100  hours  for  her  to  return 
from  the  operating  room.  Torture,  gentlemen. 
Is  watching  your  child  try  to  walk  again  and 
hearing  her  scream  In  pain  with  each  step. 
To  hear  her  scream  for  flve  solid  days  when 
she  lost  chest  grafts  and  lay  there  with  that 
area  raw  or  to  hear  her  scream  In  pain 
every  time  her  dressings  were  changed.  Do 
you  know  what  It's  like  to  have  your  child 
wake  In  terror  and  ask  If  It's  time  to  have 
her  dressings  changed — four  months  after 
she's  released  from  the  hospital?  If  the  same 
gentlemen  who  encouraged  their  workers  to 
write  this  commission  In  opposition  to  the 
new  regulations  would  also  take  them  and 
spend  a  day  In  a  Burn  Unit,  I  doubt  that 
their  employees  would  pick  up  their  pens  so 
fast. 

During  the  time  Beth  was  In  the  Burn 
Unit,  we  began  to  try  to  reconstruct  what 
occurred  during  the  ten  minutes  when  she 
was  alone  upstairs.  Her  crib  was  about  2  feet 
away  from  a  chest  of  drawers,  on  top  of 
which  was  a  dresser  scarf  and  cufflink  box. 
She  pulled  the  dresser  scarf  toward  her  to 
enable  her  to  reach  the  cufflink  box  which 
was  on  the  far  end  of  the  dresser.  The  box 
was  closed  at  the  time.  According  to  my 
brother  Terry,  the  box  contained  cufflinks, 
a  few  kitchen  matches,  a  couple  match 
books  (Ironically  my  brother  doesn't  smoke, 
but  It  was  his  Job  to  burn  the  garbage)  and 
two  lighters.  One  of  the  lighters  was  very 
old  (my  grandfather's)  and  Inoperable.  The 
other  was  a  small  souvenir  lighter,  the  size 
found  on  keyrings.  Prom  this  lighter,  Beth 
evidently  got  enough  of  a  spark  to  catch 
the  bottom  of  her  gown  on  fire.  Unsolicited 
statements  by  Beth  shortly  after  the  acci- 
dent confirmed  our  stisplcious  that  it  viras 
the  lighter.  Also,  she  stUl  exhibits  a  fear 
reaction  toward  lighters  and,  at  no  time,  has 
she  reacted  that  way  toward  a  match  flame. 
It  is  also  likely  that  the  lighter  merely 
sparked,  since  my  brother  cannot  remember 
filling  the  lighter  with  fluid  since  the  previ- 
ous summer.  After  ignition,  she  stood  up  and 
the  fire  spread  up  the  front  of  the  gown 
first  and  when  my  husband  reached  her,  the 
fiames  were  shooting  as  high  as  the  top  of 
her  head.  We  estimated  that  the  time  lapse 
between  her  first  scream  and  my  husband's 
extinguishing  the  fire  as  10-15  seconds.  This 
same  estimate  was  arrived  at  by  a  profes- 
sional testing  laboratory  where  we  sent  the 
remainder  of  the  gown  and  two  others  for 
testing.  It  Is  frightening  to  realize  that,  If 
we  had  been  In  the  basement  when  she 
screamed,  we  could  never  have  reached  her 
in  time. 

It  is  agonizing  for  us  to  realize  that,  had 
this  gown  been  flame-retardant.  It  probably 
would  not  have  caught  fire  at  all.  It  Is  mad- 
dening to  know  that  new  fiammablllty  stand- 
ards could  have  been  established  in  1967, 
the  year  she  was  born,  but  there  wasn't  even 
a  meeting  held  for  18  months.  The  garment 
industry  has,  for  the  most  part,  fought  any 
attempt  at  Instituting  the  new  standards. 
They  have  insinuated  that  only  children  of 
negligent  parents  get  burned,  which  is  ad- 
ding insult  to  Injury.  I  am  not  a  negligent 
parent;  my  child  was  in  excellent  physical 
and  mental  condition  prior  to  March,  1970. 
My  only  negligence  was  in  unknowingly  put- 
ting your  product  on  my  child.  By  the  way, 
gentlemen,  would  you  consider  it  poetic  Jus- 
tice for  a  child  to  be  consumed  by  flames  If 
he  does  happen  to  be  the  offspring  of  negli- 
gent parents?  Or,  If  only  chUdren  of  negli- 
gent parents  get  burned,  how  do  you  explain 
away  the  large  percentage  of  burns  suffered 
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by  the  elderly — or  do  you  consider  being 
burned  to  death  one  of  the  unfortunate  side 
effects  of  senility? 

I  fall  to  understand  the  logic  of  limiting  the 
standards  to  cover  garments  only  through 
size  6x — are  you  holding  the  average  six  year- 
old  responsible  for  his  decisions?  I  regret  that 
you  do  not  have  the  same  concern  for  the 
lives  of  our  children  as  the  government  of 
England  does,  as  evidenced  by  their  flam- 
mabillty  laws  of  1964? 

I  would  agree  that  most  consumers  today, 
given  the  option,  would  not  spend  the  extra 
money  for  flame-retardant  nightwear,  but 
only  because  they  have  no  knowledge,  no 
comprehension,  of  how  fast  non-retardant 
nightwear  combusts  or  of  the  tremendous 
pain,  expense,  and  side-effects  of  a  burn  In- 
Jury.  Most  people,  for  example,  think  skin 
grafts  are  performed  for  strictly  cosmetic 
purposes.  People  cannot  comprehend  the  full 
ramifications  of  an  automobile  accident  un- 
less they  experience  one,  but  seat  belts  are 
required  standard  equipment.  BimiUarly, 
when  buying  children's  nightwear,  the  con- 
sumer should  have  no  choice  between  flame- 
retardant  and  non-retardant  garments,  for 
the  life  of  that  child  has  got  to  be  protected. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  Industry 
Is  really  concerned  about  the  costs  that  will 
be  Incurred  by  the  consumer — I  have  never 
noticed  any  reluctance  to  raise  consumer 
prices  when  the  Innovations  was  one  they 
favored.  I  would  like  to  ask  Just  how  much 
extra  it  does  cost  to  flame-retard  a  night- 
gown? 

You  have  seen  my  child.  I  am  certain  that 
at  some  point,  possibly  In  adolescence,  she 
win  turn  to  me  in  sorrow  and  rage  and  frus- 
tration and  say,  "Why  dldnt  you  let  me 
burn?"  Now  I  turn  to  you  In  the  same  sor- 
row, rage,  and  frustration  and  ask,  "How 
could  you  let  her  burn?"  As  for  what  you  do 
In  the  future,  I  don't  know  why  I  care,  for 
the  children  that  these  new  standards  will 
protect  are  your  children,  gentlemen,  It's 
obviously  too  late  for  mine. 

TRIBUTE  TO  LUKE  QUINN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
day  soon  we  will  complete  the  conquest 
of  cancer.  When  that  day  comes  there 
is  one  man  all  of  us  will  place  at  the  very 
top  of  the  honor  roll  of  dedicated  citizens 
responsible  for  that  blessing  to  mankind: 
Luke  Quinn.  Because  It  was,  after  all, 
Luke  who  combined  fierce  commitment 
to  the  goals  of  cancer  research  with  a 
diamond  hard  knowledge  of  the  ways 
and  byways  of  Congress.  And  it  was 
Luke  who  channeled  the  enthusiasm  and 
energies  of  cancer  society  volunteers  to 
productive  legislative  efiforts.  I  consid- 
ered him  always  a  good  friend  and  a  vital 
ally.  His  loss  is  already  felt  very  deeply. 

Mr.  President,  Claudia  Levy  wrote  a 
most  fitting  obituary  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post,  March  13.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  obituary 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the- obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Luke  C.  Qttinn,  Cancer  Fichtee,  Dies 
(By  Claudia  Levy) 

Col.  Luke  C.  Qulnn  Jr.,  64,  a  lobbyist  for 
the  American  Cancer  Society  who  played  a 
major,  behind-the-scenes  role  In  the  passage 
last  year  of  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  bill,  died 
Saturday  at  the  Clinical  Center  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

A  legislative  representative  for  the  so- 
ciety and  other  public  health  groups  here 
for  20  years,  he  died  of  a  cancer  that  was 
discovered  last  sununer.  The  retired  Air 
Force  officer  put  off  further  treatment  until 


the  fall,  his  assistant  said,  because  Con- 
giess  was  holding  hearings  on  the  cancer 
bill  he  had  fought  so  hard  for. 

That  biU,  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Nixon  two  days  before  Christmas,  authorized 
a  $l.e-billion  federal  crusade  against  cancer 
and  gave  the  President  a  special  responsibil- 
ity for  finding  new  research  and  treatment 
methods  against  a  disease  that  kUls  325,000 
Americans  a  year. 

The  compromise  legislation,  Col,  Qulnn's 
associates  said,  was  In  part  a  tribute  to 
the  lobbyist's  skill  In  encotiraglng  both  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  to 
Join  forces.  He  had  also  worked  hard  to 
marshal  the  support  of  citizens  and  scien- 
tists while  the  legislation  was  being  fought 
out 

"There  were  so  many  bills  floating  around, 
and  unless  there  was  a  single  person  to  co- 
ordinate, we  could  have  ended  up  with  a 
mess,"  said  Dr.  Solomon  Garb,  cochalrman 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Conquest 
o:  Cancer. 

The  colonel  had  asked  him  and  others  to 
form  the  committee  in  1969,  said  Garb, 
science  director  for  the  American  Medical 
Center  in  Denver,  Colo.,  because  he  was 
clarmed  at  the  continuing  cutbacks  In  cancer 
research  funding. 

A  native  of  New  York  City  who  had  studied 
ot  Columbia  and  American  universities  and 
the  City  College  of  New  York,  Col.  Quinn 
served  during  World  War  n  as  an  Intelligence 
officer  In  Italy  and  then  was  assigned  to 
Capitol  HID  as  the  Air  Force  liaison  officer. 
In  1952,  after  he  retired  from  the  service,  he 
became  a  registered  lobbyist  for  a  number 
of  professional  and  sclentlflc  groups  Inter- 
ested In  expanding  medical  research.  Includ- 
ing the  cancer  society. 

He  lobbied  successfully  for  a  $10-mllllon 
special  task  force  on  genetic  diseases  and 
wat  Instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Eye  Institute  and  the  Fogarty  In- 
ternational Center  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

He  also  helped  create  the  John  E.  Fogarty 
Foundation  for  research  Into  children's  dis- 
eases In  Providence,  R.I.,  an  institute  that 
is  named  for  the  late  congressman  who  was 
anicng  the  first  to  urge  Col.  Quinn  to  take 
or-  health  legislative  work. 

"Qulnn  carefully  kept  his  name  out  of 
the  news  fcr  the  20  years  he  spoke  for  health 
Interests,"  his  assistant,  Noel  Noel,  said. 

"There  vras  an  element  of  martyrdom  in 
what  he  did  (last  summer) ,"  Garb  said.  "I 
think  he  probably  sacrificed  his  own  chances 
for  stirvlval  to  Insure  that  a  good  bill  was 
passed." 

"The  historic  Cancer  Act  passed  last  year 
la  Congress  will  be  a  permanent  memorial 
to  Luke  Qulnn,"  Sen.  Kennedy  said.  "Be- 
cause of  his  tireless  efforts,  we  enacted  the 
most  Important  milestone  so  far  in  our  na- 
tional effort  to  conquer  cancer.  The  disease 
claimed  hl3  life,  but  because  he  lived,  mil- 
lions will  be  saved." 

Col.  Qulnn,  who  lived  at  the  Watergate 
Apartments,  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Dorothy 
Judge,  of  Caldwell,  N.J. 


WAR  POWERS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2956)  to  make 
rules  governing  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress. 

,       AMENDMENT  NO.   1102 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1102. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  technical 
modification,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  adopted  the  Javlts  amend- 
ment dealing  with  that  same  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  technical  modifica- 
tion is  to  insert,  after  the  word  "through" 
the  following : 

The  word  "Act."  on  line — 

The  modification  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  May  we  have  the  amend- 
ment read  as  modified? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  13,  strike  out  lines  4  through  the 
word  "Act."  on  line  8  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following : 

Sec.  9.  A  state  of  war  Is  hereby  formally  de- 
clared to  exist  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North 
Vietnam) ;  and  the  President  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  employ  the  entire 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  resources  of  the  Government  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (North  Vietnam) ;  and,  to  bring  the 
confiict  to  a  successful  termination,  all  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  are  hereby  pledged 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  obviously 
this  amendment  speaks  very  eloquently 
for  itself  without  any  words  from  me. 
I  merely  want  to  add  that  we  have  been 
waging  wax  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  for 
some  reason  imknown  to  me  we  have 
never  bothered  to  declare  war.  Yet  Sen- 
ators stand  on  this  fioor  to  insist  and  ap- 
peal that  we  should  do  more  bombing, 
and  that  we  should  be  putting  forth  a 
stronger  effort  to  resolve  that  confiict. 

The  courts  of  this  land  have  ruled 
that  a  de  facto  war  exists,  when  they 
have  been  faced  with  the  issue,  on  the 
simple  basis  that  we,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  though  we  have  not 
declared  war,  have  appropriated  the 
money  for  it,  and  that  means  that  we 
want  to  wage  a  war.  We  have  had  nu- 
merous efiforts  on  this  fioor  to  try  to  stop 
it,  to  no  avail.  Perhaps  this  effort  will 
bring  about  the  candor  and  the  straight- 
forwardness that  are  needed  in  this  day. 
If  we  are  going  to  double,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  last  few  days,  the  number  of 
B-52's  with  which  we  have  been  bomb- 
ing these  poor  people,  who  represent  not 
one  iota  of  threat  to  our  survival,  then 
we  at  least  ought  to  have  the  gimiption, 
the  honesty,  and  the  straightforwardness 
to  look  them  in  the  face  and  say,  "We  de- 
clare war  against  you.  We  know  we  are 
killing  you  now,  but  at  least  we  will  for- 
malize it  and  declare  war." 

I  do  not  know  what  a  negative  vote 
on  this  matter  would  mean,  but  I  know 
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what  my  vote  will  mean.  It  will  mean 
simply  that  I  do  not  want  any  war  there. 
So  I  am  going  to  vote  "No"  on  this 
amendment. 

I  want  to  make  known  loud  and  clear 
to  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  coimtry, 
and  make  known  to  the  American  people, 
that  I  do  not  want  a  war  there. 

So  if  Senators  will  Join  me  in  this,  I 
think  we  may  show — if  there  are  sufB- 
cient  "no"  votes — that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  no  support  for  his  activities.  The 
American  people  may  interpret  a  "no" 
vote  to  mean  that  the  Senate  does  not 
want  to  continue  to  wage  the  war.  Then, 
obviously,  the  question  will  occur,  "Why 
do  we  continue?" 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
add  to  this.  If  the  manager  of  the  bill  is 
willing  to  yield  back  his  time,  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  back  my  time,  so  that  we  can 
vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Is  there  any  time  limita- 
tion on  this  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  on  the  debate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  as  is  his  right,  has 
offered  an  amendment  of  the  most  por- 
tentous character  in  respect  of  this  mat- 
ter, going  far  beyond  the  amendment 
which  he  offered  before  and  upon  which 
we  just  voted. 

The  managers  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Spong  and  I,  have  consulted  about  this 
matter.  We  felt  that  we  could  understand 
the  substantive  question  raised,  that  this 
bill,  in  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  should  be  made  to  apply  to  the 
Vietnam  war,  because,  by  its  own  terms, 
it  does  not  apply  if  there  is  a  declaration 
of  war.  "Unless  there  is  a  declaration  of 
war,"  said  the  previous  statement,  and 
the  Senate  has  rejected  that,  and  there- 
fore has  voted  on  a  substantive  proposi- 
tion which  is  directly  related  to  this  bill, 
and  on  which  we  did  not  prevent  any 
substantive  vote. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
so  much  a  matter  apart  from  any  con- 
sideration which  goes  to  this  bill  that  it 
really  would  be  most  unfair  to  compel 
Senators  to  vote  "aye"  or  "nay"  on  this 
proposition  in  the  context  of  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  feel  that  my  credentials  in  respect  of 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  are  cer- 
tainly adequate.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska,  himself,  says  that  he  is  going  to 
vote  "nay"  on  his  own  amendment. 

So  Senator  Spong  £ind  I  have  decided 
that  it  will  be  our  duty  to  move  to  table 
this  matter.  I  have  not  made  the  motion, 
and  I  will  not  make  the  motion  until 
Senator  Gravel  has  debated  the  matter 
to  the  full  extent  that  he  wishes  to.  in 
order  to  expose  to  the  Senate  his  reasons 
for  offering  the  amendment.  I  simply 
serve  that  notice  at  this  time,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Spong  and  myself,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  and  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
so  that  Senator  Gravel  may  be  guided 
accordingly. 

Mr.  GOIiDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  it  is  very 
wise  that  the  managers  of  this  bUl  have 
decided  to  move  to  table  the  amendment. 
It  is  typical  of  the  fears  I  have  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  during  the  debate 
that  this  approach  could  constantly 
bring  up  more  or  less  frivolous  attempts 
to  get  things  said  and  get  things  done 
that  would  embarrass  the  Senate  in  the 
doing  of  them,  not  to  mention  the  voting 
on  them. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  make 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  I  cer- 
tainly will  support  them,  although  they 
know  that  I  am  not  in  s5Tnpathy  with 
their  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
in  response  that  I  do  not  believe  this 
amendment  is  frivolous.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  with  the  deepest  conviction  and 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  would  be  the  first  to  attest  to 
that.  But  I  do  feel  that  it  is  imposing  a 
burden  upon  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  vote  "Aye"  or  "Nay"  upon  a  matter 
the  implictions  of  which  are  not  readily 
perceivable  either  way  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  procedures  of  the  Senate  allow 
us  a  method  by  which  that  decision  need 
not  be  made  substantively,  and  Senator 
Spong  and  I  have  decided  to  utilize  that 
method  in  this  case.  We  all  are  reluctant 
to  do  that,  or  to  vote  for  it,  but  we  feel 
that  in  this  i>articular  case  there  is  no 
other  course  open  to  us. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  can  un- 
derstand my  colleague's  desire  not  to 
vote  on  this  Issue  on  an  up  and  down 
basis.  However,  I  cannot  think  of — and 
I  have  searched  my  mind — a  more  proper 
piece  of  legislation  upon  which  to  have 
this  type  of  amendment.  Here  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  talks  of  the  President's 
war  powers.  I  think  we  are  all  prepared 
to  agree  privately,  if  not  publicly,  that  we 
are  at  war.  So  it  strikes  me  as  a  very 
logical  consequence  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  New  York 
could  point  out  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
would  be  more  apt  to  receive  such  an 
amendment.  I  know  of  none.  It  may  be 
the  military  appropriations  bill,  but  that 
would  govern  other  facets  of  it.  It  would 
be  most  difQcult  to  try  to  carve  out  the 
appropriation  moneys  that  go  directly  to 
Indochina.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  do  it  on  a  line  item  basis. 

I  think  that  when  we  are  talking  of 
declaring  war,  we  are  talking  of  a  philo- 
.sophical,  ideological  state  that  the  coim- 
try then  develops.  What  better  bill  could 
there  be  in  which  to  face  this  issue?  And 
I  use  the  terminology  "face  this  issue." 
I  am  distressed  and  chagrined  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  feel,  ever  so 
slightly,  that  this  might  be  a  frivolous 
amendment.  I  really  cannot  imderstand 
that  from  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  be- 
cause it  was  he  who  advocated — at  least, 
I  read  it  in  the  press,  and  the  reporting 
could  have  been  erroneous — additional 
bombing  in  the  north. 

I  think  a  child  can  understand  that  if 
you  get  on  an  airplane  and  take  a  bomb 
and  bomb  people  and  kill  them,  you  are 
at  war  with  them,  that  a  state  of  war 
exists.  What  purpose  does  it  serve  us  not 
to  recognize  this?  Is  there  a  game  we  play 


in  our  minds?  I  do  not  understand  it.  If 
we  are  doing  something  and  there  is  a 
name  for  what  we  are  doing,  and  it  is 
waging  war,  why  are  we  reluctant  to 
make  an  official  determination  of  that 
status? 

The  Senator  from  New  York  states 
that  this  would  be  a  momentous  decision 
and  that  it  would  send  signals  through- 
out the  country.  There  is  no  question 
that  It  would  send  out  signals.  If  we 
voted  not  to  declare  war,  it  would  make 
our  actions  in  Indochina  look  somewhat 
ridiculous  to  the  world.  If  we  voted  to 
declare  war,  it  would  also  send  out  a 
signal  to  North  Vietnam  that  we  stand 
foursquare  behind  the  activities  of  the 
President. 

I  can  only  interpret  a  move  not  to 
face  the  issue  straight  on  as  a  move 
to  try  to  fuzz  the  issue,  hoping  that  it  will 
go  away.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
it  will  not  go  away.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  for  the  remainder  of  1972. 
as  we  move  around  the  country,  we  will 
be  faced  with  this  question,  "Why  didn't 
you  do  something?  Why  didn't  you  stop 
the  war?"  I  think  we  have  a  very  polite 
and  proper  and  effective  way  to  do  it, 
and  that  would  be  not  to  hamstring  the 
President  in  any  of  his  policies  but  just 
say,  "We,  the  United  States,  do  not  want 
to  wage  war  so,  therefore,  we  will  not  vote 
to  declare  war."  A  simple  no  vote,  up  or 
down,  on  the  issue,  would  send  out  the 
signals  that  should  be  sent  out,  that  this 
insanity,  this  sickness  which  beleaguers 
us,  must  stop. 

Certainly,  South  Vietnam,  North  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos  do  not  repre- 
sent a  threat  to  our  security.  Certainly, 
we  are  sophisticated  enough  to  appre- 
ciate that  we  are  not  being  opposed  by  a 
monolithic  system  of  communism. 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  have  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whom  I 
applaud  for  his  action,  going  to  Peking 
and  sitting  down  and  supping  with  the 
Communist  Chinese,  a  nation  which  by 
its  sheer  numbers  does  conceivably  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  us,  while  600  miles 
away  we  kill  people  because,  supposedly, 
they  are  Commimists? 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  trade  agreements, 
for  the  State  Department  to  prepare  a 
pamphlet  telling  our  businessmen  how 
to  drink  vodka  so  they  will  not  have  a 
hangover  the  next  day  and  can  cut  a 
good  Yankee  deal? 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  anyone  to 
have  that  kind  of  relationship  with  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  which  can  really 
threaten  our  safety,  and  then  go  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  and  kill  human 
beings  because  they  are  Commimists?  It 
makes  no  sense  at  all. 

I  believe  it  makes  no  sense  at  all  not 
to  make  a  straightforward  decision  with 
the  candor  required  in  this  day  and 
age — with  the  candor  demanded  by  the 
youth  of  this  coimtry.  They  do  not  want 
to  see  any  more  fudging  or  any  more 
fuzzing.  They  want  to  see  the  issue  de- 
cided straight  out.  So  many  times  we  in 
Congress  have  found  ways  to  circumvent 
a  straightforward  decision. 

I  hope  that  today  will  not  be  one  of 
them. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  com- 
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ments  to  make.  If  my  colleagues  feel 
that  they  must  take  action  on  this 
amendment,  I  step  aside. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
tempted  to  vote  for  the  amendment  to 
include  the  present  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  a  part  of  the  war  powers  bill  be- 
cause It  would  again  allow  me  to  express 
my  disappointment  in  our  continued  in- 
volvement long  after  we  have  realized  it 
was  not  in  our  national  Interest  and  we 
should  not  have  engaged  our  troops  and 
expended  the  lives  of  American  boys  in 
this  remote  area  of  the  world. 

If  Southeast  Asia  were  included  in  the 
war  powers  bill  and  it  psissed,  Congress 
would  be  required  to  perform  the  last  of 
its  proper  constitutional  role  by  express- 
ing itself  and  sharing  with  the  President 
the  decisions  in  this  war. 

However,  I  resdize  we  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  pass  the  war  powers  bill 
by  excluding  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict, 
and  I  know  the  chances  are  little  or  none 
that  such  a  bill  could  pass  which  included 
Southeast  Asia,  so  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  debate  has  resolved  the  respec- 
tive points  of  view.  I  should  like  to  close 
by  saying  that  if  the  signal  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  seeking 
is  that  we  do  not  want  to  declare  war, 
certainly  the  refusal  even  to  consider  this 
amendment  would  be  an  even  more  deci- 
sive signal. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  IndiEina  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pm,BRiGHT).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastore)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 


[No.  139  Leg.] 
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TEAS— 78 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Pell 

AUott 

Eastland 

Percy 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Ervln 

Randolph 

Beau 

Fannin 

Rlblcoff 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Roth 

Bennett 

Gambrell 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Griffin 

Scott 

Boggs 

Gurney 

Smith 

Brock 

Hansen 

Spong 

Brooke 

Hatneld 

Stafford 

Buckley 

HoUings 

Stennls 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Hughes 

Stevenson 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    Inouye 

S>Tnington 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javits 

Taft 

Cannon 
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Pastore 
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McIntyre 
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So  Mr.  Vavits'  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Gra- 
vel's amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  and  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  84-689,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  to  attend  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  filing  the  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  "Devel- 
opments in  Age:  1971  and  January- 
March  1972"  be  extended  from  April  15 
to  May  5,  1972.  This  additional  time  is 
needed  to  consider  new  developments,  in- 
cluding the  President's  message  of 
March  22,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3054)  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAR  POWERS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2956)  to  make 
rules  governing  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1084 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1084. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  substitute  for  that 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  modified 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  13,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Act "  In- 
sert the  following : 

Sec.  9.  The  preceding  sentence,  however, 
sbaU  not  be  deemed  In  any  manner  to  confer 
upon  the  President  any  authority  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  not  other- 
wise conferred  upon  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  other  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  section  9  of  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  avoid  siny  implications,  even 
by  indirection,  that  the  Congress  is  giving 
negative  or  implicit  sanction  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  realize  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
issue  of  the  Vietnam  war  separate  from 
the  general  issue  of  war  powers.  Never- 
theless, I  think  it  is  possible  that  by  stat- 
ing that  nothing  in  this  bill  should  apply 
to  present  hostilities,  we  are  by  indirec- 
tion indicating  that  the  present  hostil- 
ities are  constitutional  or  endorsed  by  the 
Congress. 

My  amendment  has  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  controversy  about  the  Vietnam 
war  out  of  this  bill,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  any  implication  that  we 
approve,  or  disapprove,  of  the  legal  basis 
upon  which  that  war  is  being  waged. 

I  realize  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  which,  I  think,  has 
many  virtues  and  many  good  aspects  in 
it,  not  to  have  it  apply  to  the  Vietnam 
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war,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  leave  that  in 
any  way  subject  to  doubt. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  the  bill 
which  I  shall  consider  and  discuss  in  con- 
nection with  my  next  amendment  which 
might  possibly  allow  some  people  to  rea- 
son that  there  is  some  application  of  the 
bill  to  the  present  war  in  Vietnam. 

I,  of  course,  say  this  not  because  the 
present  war  in  Vietnam  should  be  ap- 
proved in  any  way;  it  is  for  exactly  the 
opposite  reason  that  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
I  hope  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  will  ac- 
cept it,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  any 
way  inconsistent  with  their  purposes,  but 
up  to  now  they  have  shown  no  disposition 
to  do  so. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  wonder  if  I  might  put  a 
question  to  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  is  the  sponsor  of  this 
•amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  now  changed  his  original 
amendment  No.  1084  so  that  it  no  longer 
has  the  effect  of  taking  out  those  words 
which  specifically  excluded  the  hostili- 
ties in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; I  do  not  strike  the  language  in  the 
bill  on  page  13.  I  simply  add  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  bit  more  explicit  statement 
that  this  bUl  is  not  to  affect  in  any  way 
the  legality  of  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  or  anyone  else  with  re- 
gard to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  make  it  more  clear  and  more 
explicit  that  this  bill  is  not  designed  in 
any  way  to  endorse  or  in  any  other  way 
affect  the  present  war  in  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  the  intention  of  the  spon- 
sors. I  think  the  language  I  add  is  simply 
clearer  and  more  explicit. 

Mr.  SPONG.  So,  the  amendment  as 
now  amended  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  say,  first,  that  the  act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment, 
second,  that  it  does  not  apply  to  hostili- 
ties in  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  involved  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act,  which  would  ex- 
clude Southeast  Asia,  and  third,  that  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  in 
any  way  confer  additional  powers,  imder 
the  Constitution  or  under  this  bill,  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  inso- 
far as  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct;  In 
any  respect,  not  only  In  South  Vietnam 
but  in  any  other  respect. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  responses. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  recognize  that,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
he  has  been  interested  in  seeing  that  this 
legislation  went  in  some  direction  toward 
achieving  what  he  seeks  with  the  modi- 
fied lEinguage. 

The  principal  opposition  to  his  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  concerned,  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  it  suggests  that  the  bill 
adds  something  to  the  powers  of  the 
President.  The  entire  thrust  of  the  op- 
position arguments  has  been  that  not 
only  have  we  limited  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President,  but  also,  in  ef- 
fect, that  we  are  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion by  this  blU. 

Thus,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  language 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
it  certainly  would  follow  that  others 
would  want  to  come  along  and  say  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  takes  away  any  con- 
stitutional powers  from  the  President. 
Then,  those  who  feel  that  the  rights  and 
the  responsibilities  of  Congress  may  in 
some  way  be  enlarged  or  diminished 
might  ask  for  language  concerning  that. 

On  that  basis,  I  believe  that  we  should 
stand  where  we  are.  The  bill  does  not 
confer  any  additional  powers  upon  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  which 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is, 
with  his  amendment,  asking  us  to  spell 
out,  and  the  bill  does  not  take  away  any 
powers  from  the  President  as  Comman- 
der in  Chief.  Furthermore,  the  bill 
neither  confers  additional  powers  upon 
Congress  nor  limits  Congress  in  any  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  submit  that  it  is 
true  that  technically  a  bill  such  as  this 
cannot  constitutionally  change  the 
Constitution.  I  agree  with  that.  But  some 
of  us  think  that  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  in  recent  years — not,  I 
may  say,  initially  nor  primarily  by  this 
administration — the  executive  has  de- 
veloped a  rather  enlarged  view  of  his 
powers  under  the  Constitution;  and  with 
regard  to  Vietnam  In  particular,  there  is 
great  question  as  to  his  constitutional 
right  to  pursue  this  war  as  he  is  now 
pursuing  it.  It  arises  from  the  recent  es- 
calation or  reescalation  of  the  war. 

There  Is  no  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution; 
It  has  been  repealed.  There  Is  no  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  taking 
away  his  constitutional  powers.  It  Is  tak- 
ing away  or  removing  any  doubt  about 
what  they  are.  There  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  on  that.  There  Is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  Attorneys  General  or 
former  Attorneys  General  such  as  Katz- 
enbach  and  the  present  Secretary  of 
State,  who  used  to  be  Attorney  General. 
It  is  In  that  area  that  I  think  It  does  not 
hurt  anything  to  be  explicit  about  It. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 


from  Arkansas  that  I  concur  that  there  Is 
at  present  a  vacuum,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  leaves  It 
Incumbent  upon  Congress  in  some  way  to 
express  Itself  regarding  Southeast  Asia. 
But  I  would  also  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  it  has  been  the  hope  and 
intent  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  this 
bill  that  policy  in  Vietnam  not  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

That  is  a  very  di£Qcult  thing  to  do,  be- 
cause the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  cropped  up  constantly  In  the  debate 
on  this  bill.  But,  this  is  a  bill  on  methods, 
on  procedures  and  not  on  policy. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  if  we  accepted  this  lan- 
guage, it  would  be,  in  effect,  opening  the 
bill  to  other  amendments,  amendments 
which  we  do  not  think  are  necessary. 
So,  frankly,  I  think  it  is  a  case  of  Tweed- 
ledmn  and  Tweedledee. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  exactly  what  we  have  been  say- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  who  have  spoken 
against  the  bUl,  which  is  that  we  are 
not  taking  away  anything  from  the  Pres- 
ident that  he  already  has  under  the 
Constitution.  And,  I  will  also  say  to  the 
Senator  that  we  are  not  adding  anything. 
Furthermore  I  think  that  in  offering  the 
modified  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  moved  away  from  his 
original  purpose  with  the  amendment, 
which  was  to  substitute  this  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  current  hostilities.  He  has  in- 
stead brought  in  an  amendment,  which 
I  will  concede  does  little  to  the  legisla- 
tion, but  which  I  fear,  will  open  the  door 
for  many  other  amendments  containing 
reassuring  language  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve is  necessary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  say  there 
should  be  any  concern  about  tiiis  bill 
which  Is,  after  all,  just  a  bill,  removing 
any  constitutional  powers.  It  obviously 
is  a  bill  that  does  not  change  the  Con- 
stitution. It  takes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  do  that.  The  bill  Itself  does  not 
obviously  give  or  take  away  anything.  If 
someone  wants  to  put  on  a  sentence 
about  taking  away  an3i;hing,  from  the 
President's  powers,  I  have  no  objection. 
He  has  usurped — he  has  exercised  powers 
which  I  do  not  believe  he  legitimately 
has. 

I  repeat,  I  do  not  say  this  In  any  par- 
tisan manner,  because  his  predecessor 
originated  this  course  of  action — ^not  this 
President.  I  think  it  is  partly  due  to 
carelessness  or  at  least  lack  of  judgment 
or  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  not  trying  to  assess  any  fault 
anjrwhere.  I  do  not  know  why  anyone 
should  be  worried  about  taking  away 
any  power  when  the  President  is  exercis- 
ing a  power  which  I  believe  he  does  not 
have  any  constitutional  basis  to  use. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  should  like  to  try  to 
distinguish  for  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas the  difference  between  a  Presiden- 
tial Interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
which  goes  back  to  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration, or  even  beyond  that,  and  an  ob- 
jective interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  Is  based  on  several  factors. 
Including  the  intent  of  the  framers  of 
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the  Constitution.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill 
did  not  interpret  the  Constitution  to  give 
the  President  all  the  powers  all  Presi- 
dents have  claimed.  That  is  what  led 
to  this  l^Islatlon. 

I  repeat,  I  must  reluctantly  oppose  the 
amended  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  read  one  paragraph  from  a  re- 
cent letter  from  the  Director  of  Research, 
Hoch  Reid,  and  Joseph  H.  Crown,  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam: 

It  is  shocking — Indeed  incredible — ^to  learn 
ot  Secretary  Rogers'  "wtu-ning"  that  the 
•"War  Powers  legislation  "would  violate  the 
X/Onstltutlon  and,  far  from  preventing  fu- 
ture military  Involvement,  would  Increase  the 
likelihood  of  such  Involvement".  In  the  face 
of  the  Indochina  war  Initiated  by  President 
Johnson  and  now  being  pursued  by  President 
Nixon,  and  In  the  face  of  President  Nixon's 
wanton  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  land  In  continuing  to  wage 
war  In  Indochina  despite  the  Mansfield 
Amendment  declaring  It  to  be  "the  policy  of 
the  United  States"  to  terminate  all  military 
operations  In  Indochina  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  and  despite  the  repeal  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  which  removed  from 
an  undeclared  war  Its  last  vestige  of  legisla- 
tive sanction.  It  Is  the  sheerest  effrontery — 
and  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  those 
conversant  with  the  Constitution — to  hear 
such  IrresponslbUe  expostulations.  Indeed, 
it  is  well  nigh  obscene  that  a  bill  to  correct 
presidential  violation  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  viewed  as  unconstitutional  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  who  has  never  raised  his 
voice  against  the  presidential  usurpation  of 
Congress's  power  to  initiate  war.  Our  Com- 
mittee Is  confident  that  you  will  accord  the 
Secretary  of  State's  remarks  the  ignominy 
they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong 
this  discussion.  I  think  we  should  vote  on 
the  matter. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  nothing  more 
pressing  today  than  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
There  was  a  period  when  the  administra- 
tion had  apparently  persuaded  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  war  was  disappear- 
ing, but  the  news  in  the  past  few  days 
leads  us  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 
So,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  we 
make  It  explicit  the  bill  in  no  way  confers 
or  adds  to,  in  any  fashion  whatever,  his 
authority  to  continue  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  second,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
quite  brief.  I  have  said  many  times  that 
my  idea  was,  If  we  passed  anything,  it 
should  leave  out  the  war  entirely.  I  am 
proud  that  the  Senate  has  voted  that 
way.  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  agreeable  to  that,  too.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  contribution  the 
Senator  has  made  in  this  field,  and  on 
this  subject  matter  as  a  whole. 

However,  I  am  compelled,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  said,  reluctantly 
to  conclude  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  out  this  amendment  from  the  bill. 

All  the  way  through,  we  have  insisted 
over  and  over  that  we  are  not  conferring 
anything  on  the  President  and  that  we 
are  not  taking  anything  away  from  him, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  merely  to 
bring  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 


ment back  to  its  activities  and  respon- 
sibilities regarding  the  warmaking  power. 

So,  with  the  greatest  deference  and 
really  regret 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  feel  that  we  should 
oppose  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
hope  that  he  may  wish  to  withdraw  it, 
after  he  has  made  his  position  clear. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
depriving  him,  and  that  question  is  a 
serious  one,  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  so 
presumptuous  as  to  think  that  we  could 
deprive  the  President  of  anjrthing  under 
the  present  circumstances,  but  I  would 
be  willing  to  say,  "to  confer  upon  or  to 
deprive  the  President  of  any  authority." 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  make  it  even- 
handed,  if  that  would  add  to  it  at  all ;  but 
I  wish  to  make  it  explicit,  that  no  Presi- 
dent in  the  future  can  in  any  fashion 
claim  that  this  legislation  confers  or — I 
am  not  worried  about  its  depriving  him 
because  we  cannot  make  him  do  that 
now — but  I  am  worried  about  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  "conferring." 

I  may  be  imduly  sensitive  about  this, 
but  having  been  taken  in  with  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  having  it  been  sold  to 
me  on  a  basis  absolutely  contrary  to  what 
the  real  purpose  and  intent  was,  I  am 
sensitive  to  it.  That  Is  all.  I  would  be 
willing  to  change  it  if  the  Senator  thinks 
deprivation  is  any  serious  matter.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  change  it,  if  that  is 
what  the  Senator  wants,  and  have  it 
changed  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  just  finish  my 
thoughts  first,  and  then  the  Senator  can 
get  the  floor  again,  let  me  say  that  the 
whole  intent  of  the  act,  all  the  way 
through,  is  not  an  attempt  to  take  away 
the  President's  constitutional  powers  in 
any  way,  and  not  trjang  to  confer  any- 
thing upon  him.  So,  I  think  it  is  best  to 
leave  it  with  that  express  intent  all  the 
way  through  the  bill.  It  is  in  the  debates 
and  in  every  other  way. 

I  believe  that  if  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  we  will  have  others 
coming  along  on  the  same  general  course, 
but  for  a  different  purpose,  and  we  had 
better  leave  them  off. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  positive  about  this  matter.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
knows  that  I  would  yield  to  no  one  in  the 
Chamber  in  my  sympathy  for  what  I 
know  is  in  his  mind.  So,  as  the  manager 
of  the  bill  on  this  side,  I  wish  to  state 
categorically  and  affirmatively,  just  so 
that  it  is  in  the  Record,  that  this  bill 
does  not  confer  any  additional  power  to 
the  President,  that  he  does  not  already 
have  under  the  Constitution. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  the  manager  of  the 
bill  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  would 
join  me  in  that  flat  declaration. 

Also,  and  again  on  the  positive  side, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  one  thing  that  has  not 
been  stated  here  at  all,  and  that  is  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  the  act,  espe- 
cially the  language  found  on  page  7,  lines 
10  through  19,  which  read: 


At  the  same  time,  this  Act  Is  not  Intended 
to  encroach  upon  the  recognized  powers  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief  and 
Chief  Executive,  to  conduct  hostilities  au- 
thorlzed  by  the  Congress,  to  respond  to  at- 
tacks or  the  Imminent  threat  of  attacks  upon 
the  United  States,  Including  Its  territories 
and  possessions,  to  repel  attackers  or  forestall 
the  Imminent  threat  of  attacks  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and, 
under  proper  circumstances,  to  rescue  en- 
dangered citizens  and  nationals  of  the 
United  States  located  In  foreign  coxintries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  would 
say  about  the  Pulbright  amendment, 
"Even  though  the  amendment  is  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
brought  about  the  bill,  we  do  not  need 
it.  However,  even  though  it  is  surplusage, 
why  not  put  it  in?" 

Here  is  the  difficulty  that  has  been  en- 
countered. And  again  I  repeat  that  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  in  the  Chamber  who 
would  be  more  reluctant  to  make  that 
argimient  than  I. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  language  the 
Senator  read  says  it  is  not  intended  to 
encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  explicit  in  the  bill.  Many  of 
us  think  the  powers  are  already  en- 
croached upon  by  the  President.  I  am 
saying  that  it  shall  not  be  deemed  in 
any  manner  to  confer  upon  the  President 
any  authority.  I  think  that  my  amend- 
ment does  make  it  evenhanded.  It  is  al- 
ready explicitly  said  that  it  does  not  in- 
tend to  encroach  upon  his  power — which 
would  be  included  in  my  language.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  make  it  explicit  that  we 
are  not  giving  him  some  power. 

In  connection  with  my  next  amend- 
ment, I  will  cover  that.  Some  people  be- 
lieve it  is  intended  to  specify,  as  section  3 
does,  that  we  are  giving  him  some  au- 
thority to  act  which  he  could  assume  in 
an  incident  similar  to  Tonkin  Gulf.  I 
object  to  that. 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  elaborate  on 
it  at  the  moment.  However,  there  is  a 
probability  that  a  President  could  act  in 
accordance  with  what  he  thinks  is  cer- 
tain authority.  He  could  say,  "I  am  au- 
thorized to  do  this."  He  Is  imder  no  obli- 
gation to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country  that  his  ac- 
tions were  justified  by  the  Constitution. 
He  could  cite  tliis  particular  provision  of 
the  bill  and  say  that  he  was  authorized 
to  act.  That  is  an  argument  which  I  shall 
make  on  my  next  amendment. 

I  do  not  see,  if  Senators  agree,  and 
they  do,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  take 
away  or  to  add  powers — and  it  is  already 
stated  in  here  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
encroach  upon  powers — why  we  cannot 
provide  that  it  does  not  confer  upon  the 
President  any  authority. 

We  are  merely  trying  to  educate,  as  I 
understand  the  legislation,  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  the  people,  upon  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

None  of  us  believe  that  we  can  change 
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the  Constitution  in  this  manner.  I  do 
not  believe  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
opponents  believe  it.  This  is  an  exercise 
that,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  virtue  of 
the  law,  in  my  view  reestablishes  a  tra- 
ditional and  soimd  interpretation  on  the 
Constitution. 

I  think  this  bill  is  in  the  best  tradition 
of  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  Consti- 
tution, if  I  may  say  so.  That  is  the 
purpose. 

We  want  to  get  back  to  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  And, 
of  course,  being  Members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, we  particularly  want  to  legislate  in 
the  matter  so  that  the  problem  will  be 
resolved. 

We — a  number  of  us  are,  at  least,  as 
shown  by  the  vote — think  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  an  important  instrument  in  the 
Government.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
Senate  assume  its  role  in  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  in  view  of  the  tragedy 
which  has  already  occurred. 

We  are  not  changing  the  Constitution 
or  the  President's  powers.  This  is  an 
educational  venture.  Therefore,  the  ex- 
pression that  we  are  not  intending  to 
confer  any  power  upon  him  is  just  as 
important  as  saying  that  this  is  not  In- 
tended to  encroach  upon  his  powers. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  sensible  and  rea- 
sonable proposition. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No  one  is  more  pleased 
than  I  at  the  conviction  with  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  addressed 
this  measure  and  its  fundamental  pur- 
poses. 

We  are  dealing  now  with  a  specific 
addition  to  it.  The  question  is  whether 
we  should  add  something  which  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  say  is  so,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  is  surplusage 
in  my  judgment. 

This  is  what  it  gets  into.  I  have  just 
examined  the  six  amendments  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Three  of  the  six  purport  to  do  what  the 
Senator  Irom  Arkansas  is  trying  to  do; 
to  say  that  the  bill  does  not  say  what 
it  does  not  say. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiOTCK)  would  ask  us  to 
say,  in  amendment  No.  1112 : 

And  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  prior  statutory  author- 
ization for,  or  as  Imposing  any  time  limita- 
tion on.  the  deployment  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  by  the  President  in  any 
area  of  the  world  as  a  "show  of  force" 

In  amendment  No.  1110,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  says : 

And  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  any  authority  which  the  President 
was  authorized  to  exercise  .  .  .  pursuant 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

In  amendment  No.  1113.  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  provide : 

And  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  intelligence  activities  de- 
termined by  him  to  be  necessary  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  could  be  20  of 
these.  There  could  be  all  kinds  of  hypo- 
thetical situations.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
mission shall  affect  or  change  or  confer 
or  deny  any  power.  It  is  interminable, 
Mr.  President. 

The  minute  we  start  along  that  route 


of  trying  to  be  sure  that  the  bill  does  not 
say  what  we  say  it  does  not  say,  we  will 
go  on  and  on  and  on  with  these  amend- 
ments. If  we  have  one,  why  should  we 
not  take  20  of  them?  Finally,  if  each  of 
these  amendments  presents  a  separate 
problem,  we  are  opening  a  door  to  yet 
another  problem. 

They  want  to  be  sure,  or  at  least  they 
say  they  want  to  be  sure,  it  does  not  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  and  we  have 
limitless  negatives.  Simply  to  now  nega- 
tive every  possibility  anybody  can  dream 
up  I  think  would  get  us  into  an  intermin- 
able position  to  defeat  the  purpose  we 
are  trying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  would  be  the 
Senator's  attitude  if  on  page  7,  line  10, 
the  language  he  referred  to: 

At  the  same  time,  this  act  is  not  intended 
to  encroach  upon  the— 

and  there  add  the  word  "constitutional" 
powers  of  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Recognized  powers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Recognized  by 
whom?  I  do  not  like  "recognized."  The 
Secretary  of  State  recognizes  powers  that 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution. I  say  constitutional  powers.  Who 
are  they  recognized  by?  The  Secretary  of 
State  recognized  some  powers  I  do  not 
admit,  just  as  Mr.  Katzenbach  and  Dean 
Acheson  did.  They  assumed  imlimited 
power  of  the  Executive  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  I  do  not  recognize  it.  But  "con- 
stitutional power"  would  reach  the  same 
point.  The  Senator  says  "encroach 
upon,"  and  I  say  I  do  not  want  to  add 
to  it. 

Mr.  SPONG.  This  Senator,  in  his  ini- 
tial remarks,  noted  that  we  are  not,  by 
this  legislation,  adding  to  the  "consti- 
tutional powers"  of  the  President,  but  I 
would  be  happy  to  join  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  reaffirming  that. 

Looking  down  the  road,  it  seems  to  me 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  may  be  work- 
ing at  cross  purposes  here  if  he  is  going 
to  pursue  both  of  his  amendments.  In 
his  second  amendment  he  seeks  to  sub- 
stitute his  section  3. 1  am  only  giving  the 
Senator  the  benefit  of  my  interpretation 
of  his  amendment,  but  I  think  that  in  his 
amendment  he  is  giving  to  the  President 
more  power  under  the  Constitution  than 
I  believe  the  President  really  has.  I  think 
he  is  opening  the  door  for  the  President 
to  continue  almost  as  he  has,  by  propos- 
ing to  substitute  for  the  specifics  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  pending  bill  a  general 
authority. 

I  believe — although  I  do  not  think  the 
language  the  Senator  has  suggested  in 
his  amended  amendment  does  any  vio- 
lence to  the  bill — it  could  open  the  door 
for  other  amendments.  Therefore,  I  con- 
tinue to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  not  prolong 
the  debate  longer.  I  understand  the  ad- 
dition of  the  short  three  or  four  words 
have  no  more  appeal  to  the  sponsors  than 
my  amendment.  I  assume  that.  It  would 
reach  the  same  purpose.  I  do  not  want 
to  encroach  upon  nor  do  I  wish  to  con- 
fer. That  is  the  only  purpose,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  prolong  the  debate.  I  thought 


that  possibly  might  appeal  to  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  because  I  detected  a  cer- 
tain reluctance  on  the  part  of  certain  of 
them  to  oppose  the  amendment.  If  not, 
I  am  willing  to  go  ahead  with  the  vote. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  point.  It  is 
a  peculiar  thing  what  different  language 
means  to  different  people.  That  is  the 
name  of  the  game.  We  are  supposed  to 
be  experts  in  the  interpretation  of  words 
in  this  bill,  but  it  is  a  strange  thing 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  thinks 
I  am  broadening  it.  I  definitely  think  my 
next  amendment  removes  the  probability 
of  a  President  using  the  specified  lan- 
guage to  justify  actions  which  he  would 
find  it  more  difficult  to  do  without  specific 
authority.  I  want  to  take  that  up  in 
the  next  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  know  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  well  enough  to 
concede  he  does  not  think  he  is  broaden- 
ing the  President's  authority  in  the  next 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  simply  trying  to  give 
him  my  interpretation  of  his  next 
amendment,  and  I  believe  that,  inadvert- 
ently, he  would  be  broadening  the  Presi- 
dent's prerogatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Hxtmphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttrb)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiuther  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
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Thttrmond)  Is  necessarily  absent,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  28, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[No.  140  Leg.] 

YEAS— 28 


Aiken 

Gravel 

Moss 

Brooke 

Harris 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Hart 

PeU 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy 

Riblcoff 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Matbias 

Symington 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

WllUama 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 
NAYS— 66 

Allen 

Dole 

Miller 

AUott 

Domlnick 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Eagleton 

Pearson 

Baker 

Eastland 

Percy 

Beall 

Ellender 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bennett 

Fong 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Gambrell 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Griffin 

Scott 

Boggs 

Gurney 

Smith 

Brock 

Hansen 

Spong 

Buckley 

Hatneld 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Hollings 

Stennls 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Taft 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Tower 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Weicker 

Curtis 

McGee 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Bayh 

Long 

Pastore 

Goldwater 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Humphrey 

McIntjTe 

Thurmond 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Muskie 

So  Mr.  Fulbright's  amendment  (No. 
1084),  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  tonight.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  is 
prepared  to  call  up  his  amendment,  make 
his  opening  remarks  thereon,  and  leave 
the  vote  imtil  tomorrow.  So,  if  the  able 
Senator  will  now  obtain  recognition,  I 
would  like  him  to  yield  to  me. 

AMXNDMXNT   NO.    10B9 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1099.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

ESTABIJSHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  the  Proper  Roles  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  In  the  Use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Abroad  and  in  Undeclared  Wars  (hereafter 
referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Conmiission") . 

MEMBEHSKIF  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Nttmbeb  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-four  members  as  follows: 

(1)  twelve  appointed  by  the  President,  of 


which  no  more  than  four  may  come  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Qovemment; 

(3)  six  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  four  from  the  Senate,  and  two  from 
private  life;  and 

(3)  six  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  foxir  from  the 
House  and  two  from  private  life. 

(b)  Political  Affiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  members  appointed  under  subsection  (a) , 
not  more  than  one-half  shall  be  from  the 
same  major  political  party. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancies  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointments  were  made. 

(d)  Chaibman  and  Vice  Chaibman. — ^The 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(e)  Quorum. — Twelve  members  of  the 
Commission  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation  of  members  of  the 
commission 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — ^Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  from  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  From  the  Executive 
Branch. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  comp>ensatlon  in 
addition  to  that  received  from  their  service  in 
the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  be  compen- 
sated in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission  (Including  traveltime),  plus 
reimbursement  for  actual  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

STAFF   or  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Staff. — ^The  Commission  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  those  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  maximiun  daily  rates 
prescribed  for  GS-15  under  section  5332  of 
that  title,  except  as  may  be  authorized  in 
accordance  with  section  6108  of  that  title. 

(b)  Experts  and  Consultants. — The  Com- 
mission may  employ  experts  and  consultants 
In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

DUTIES   OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Scope  of  Study. — The  Commis- 
sion shaU  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  and  the  President  in 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  abroad,  Includ- 
ing authority  to  pledge  United  States  mili- 
tary assistance,  authority  to  deploy  the 
Armed  Forces  abroad,  authority  to  commit 
the  Armed  Forces  to  combat  abroad,  author- 
ity to  conduct  hostilities,  and  authority  to 
terminate  hostilities.  The  Commission  shall 
in  making  Its  study  examine  the  constitu- 
tional structure  and  Intent  of  the  framers, 
constitutional  history  and  practice,  relevant 
Judicial  precedents,  and  relevant  functional 
strengths  of  the  President  and  Congrress  un- 
der present  international  conditions.  The 
Commission  shall  undertake  its  study  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  proper  role  and 
relationship  of  the  President  and  Congress  In 
the  modern  world  and  shall  reconunend  such 


measiu-es  In  Its  judgment  as  are  useful  for 
strengthening  the  present  structure. 

(b)  Reports. — The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit Its  final  report  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  Congress  no  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Commission  shall  oease  to  exist  thirty 
days  after  submission  of  its  final  report.  The 
final  report  of  the  Commission  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  such  legislative  pro- 
posals as  m  the  judgment  of  the  Commission 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

HEARINGS    and    SESSIONS 

Sec  6.  The  Commission  or,  on  the  author- 
ization of  the  Conunlsslon,  any  subcommittee 
thereof  may,  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold  such  public 
hearings  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  advisable. 

COOPERATION    BT   EXECUTIVE   DEPARTMENTS    AND 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  7.  Tbe  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
request,  at  the  direction  of  the  Chairman, 
from  any  executive  department  or  agency  any 
information  and  assistance  deemed  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  order. 
Each  department  or  agency  is  requested,  to 
the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  to  fur- 
nish Information  and  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  the  Proper  Roles 
of  the  Congress  and  the  President  in  the  Use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Abroad  and  In  Unde- 
clared Wars." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment imtil  9:30  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  BEALL  AND  SPONG  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  tomorrow  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
and  that  he  be  followed  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes.  These  speeches,  of 
course,  will  precede  the  two  unanimous- 
consent  orders  for  15 -minute  speeches 
that  have  heretofore  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAR  POWERS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2956)  to  make 
rules  governing  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
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ate  finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  long  and 
spirited  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  pend- 
ing war  powers  bill,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  this  is  not  a  new  debate  in  our 
Nation's  history.  It  confronts  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  92d  Congress  because 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  sub- 
sequent generations  have  been  unable  to 
adequately  clarify  and  codify  the  proper 
allocation  of  war-making  powers.  Clear- 
ly our  Founding  Fathers  sought  to  avoid 
vesting  in  one  man  power  comparable  to 
that  held  by  the  British  monarchs,  from 
whom  we  had  just  obtained  our  inde- 
pendence. On  the  other  hand,  the  fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution  were  aware  of 
the  shortcomings  of  congressional  gov- 
ernment. During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  "central  government"  of  the  United 
Colonies  or  United  States  consisted  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  There  was  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  no  national  Ex- 
ecutive and  I  think  it  could  be  said  that 
there  was  very  little  "National  Govern- 
ment." General  Washington  received  his 
commission  from  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  he  displayed  a  consistently 
high  level  or  respect  for  an  obedience  to 
that  body.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  is  primarily  because  of  his  sense  of 
duty  and  profound  respect  for  repre- 
sentative government  rather  than  a  true 
recognition  of  either  their  prestige,  their 
power,  or  their  status  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people.  Lesser  men  might  well 
have  "won  the  war"  and  then  accepted 
the  offer  to  establish  a  monarchy  but  we 
are  fortunate  that  General  Washington 
chose  not  to  do  so. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  which 
succeeded  the  Revolutionary  War  form 
of  government  again  provided  our  Nation 
with  a  weak  national  goverrmient  pri- 
marily consisting  of  a  Congress  that 
elected  a  presiding  officer  who  served  a 
1-year  term  as  "President  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  Assembled."  In  spite 
of  the  progress  our  Nation  made  in  the 
period  from  1781  to  1789,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation failed  to  provide  the  Republic  with 
the  type  of  national  leadership  needed 
to  Insure  its  survival.  Thus,  the  Con- 
stitution of  1789  was  drafted  and  the 
framers  of  this  document  devoted  con- 
siderable time  and  effort  to  the  issue  of 
who  would  be  responsible  for  committing 
our  Nation  to  war.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  divided  into  two  basic  groups 
on  this  issue;  one  advocating  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  war-making 
powers  should  be  vested  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  while   the 
others  wished  to  make  the  legislative 
branch   primarily  responsible   for   this 
awesome  responsibility.  The  compromise 
occurred  on  August  17,  1787  when  the 
draft  of  the  Constitution  was  changed 
so  that  Congress  would  have  the  oower 
to  "declare  war"  instead  of  the  broader 
power  to  "make  war"  which  had  been 
Incorporated  into  earlier  drafts.  Thus, 
the   executive   branch   was   given   the 
power  to  defend  our  national  interests 
whenever  they  were  subjected  to  "sud- 
den attacks."  The  Congress  on  the  other 
hand  was  given  the  responsibility  for 
declaring  war,   although   the   "conduct 
of  the  war"  would  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch.  The  Constitu- 
tion went  on  to  grant  the  Congress  the 
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power  to  "raise  and  support  armies," 
"provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  "to  make 
rules  for  the  government  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  land  and  naval  forces," 
and  to  "make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers."  The 
Constitution  determined  that  the  execu- 
tive power  shall  be  invested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  "shall  be 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States."  In  addition,  "he  shall  have  pow- 
er, by-and-with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur; and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by-and- 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  appoint  Ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls."  The  Pres- 
ident serves  as  the  Chief  of  State  and 
thus  he  is  the  embodiment  of  our  Na- 
tion's sovereignty  in  our  dealings  with 
the  outside  world. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Constitution  serves 
primarily  as  an  outline  for  the  powers, 
responsibilities,  and  structure  of  our  Na- 
tion's Government.  It  makes  general 
grants  of  authority  but  it  also  allows  suf- 
ficient latitude  so  that  our  structure  of 
government  could  accommodate  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
founding  of  tills  Republic.  In  many  areas, 
the  Constitution  is  clearly  neither  black 
nor  white  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  we  have  been  seeking  for  183  years 
to  understand  and  delineate  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  that  our  forefathers 
vested  in  the  three  branches  of  our  Gov- 
errmient. The  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Senate,  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  drafting  S.  2956  are  sincere  and 
able  men  who  are  clearly  seeking  to  de- 
fine, in  law,  the  proper  balance  that 
should  exist  between  the  White  House 
and  Capitol  Hill.  I  personaUy  commend 
them  for  their  efforts  in  this  regard,  but 
I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  pending  before  us  will,  if  en- 
acted, achieve  the  objective  of  its  spon- 
sors. 

As  the  situation  stands  today,  no  one 
questions  the  right  of  Congress  to  "de- 
clare war."  Likewise,  I  have  not  heard  a 
single  Senator  advocate  any  course  of  ac- 
tion that  would  deny  the  President  the 
right  to  retain  unrestricted  and  exclusive 
authority  to  repel  a  "sudden  attack."  The 
problem  develops  when  we  seek  to  outline 
in  advance  what  the  best  course  of  action 
would  be  while  dealing  with  a  situation 
that  falls  between  the  two  ends  of  this 
spectrum. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  in  ef- 
fect, deliberately  failed  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  authority  of  Congress  and 
the  authority  of  the  Presidency.  Even 
after  almost  two  centuries  of  practical 
application.  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that 
this  line  of  demarcation  remains  unclear. 
Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  declared 
in  his  concurring  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company 
v.  Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579,  610  that  "The 
Constitution  is  a  framework  for  govern- 
ment. Therefore  the  way  that  the  frame- 
work is  consistently  operated  thoroughly 
establishes  that  It  has  operated  accord- 
ing to  Its  true  nature.  Deeply  Imbedded 


traditional  ways  of  conducting  govern- 
ment cannot  supplant  the  Constitution 
or  legislation,  but  they  give  meaning  to 
the  words  of  the  text . . ." 

In  the  very  early  days  of  this  Republic 
we  began  to  get  recognition  by  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
United  States  may  legally  become  en- 
gaged in  undeclared  armed  hostilities 
with  foreign  powers.  Between  1798  and 
1800,  the  United  States  became  Involved 
In  "an  undeclared  naval  conflict"  with 
France  which  constituted  a  limited  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  limited  objectives,  and  thus  a  full 
congressional  declaration  of  war  was 
considered  urmecessary.  Inappropriate 
and  undesirable.  The  fifth  Congress  did. 
however,  authorize  President  John 
Adams  to  "instruct  the  commanders  of 
the  public  armed  vessels  which  are.  or 
which  shall  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  to  subdue,  seize  and 
take  any  armed  French  vessel,  which 
shall  be  found  within  the  jurisdiction 
limits  of  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere 
on  the  high  seas.  .  ,  ." 

Thus,  Congress  was  authorizing  and 
sanctioning  a  middle  latitude  conflict 
which  was  limited  in  both  its  objectives 
and  its  nature.  The  Supreme  Court  fur- 
ther affirmed  the  existence  of  undeclared 
wars  when  it  stated: 

If  It  be  declared  In  form  It  Is  called  sol- 
emn, and  Is  of  the  perfect  kind,  because  one 
whole  nation  is  at  war  with  another  whole 
nation;  and  all  the  members  of  the  nation 
declaring  war  are  authorized  to  commit  hos- 
tilities against  all  the  members  of  the  other. 
In  every  place  and  under  every  circumstance! 
In  such  a  war,  all  the  members  act  under 
every  circumstance.  In  such  a  war,  all  the 
members  act  under  a  general  authority,  and 
all  the  rights  and  consequences  of  war  at- 
tach to  their  condition. 

But  hostilities  may  subsist  between  two 
nations,  more  confined  in  Its  nature  and 
extent;  being  limited  as  to  places,  persons 
and  things;  and  this  Is  more  properly  termed 
Imperfect  war;  because  not  solemn,  and  be- 
cause those  who  are  authorized  to  commit 
hostUltles  act  under  special  authority  and 
can  go  no  further  than  to  the  extent  of  their 
commission.  The  Eliza  4  Dall.  37,  4041.  (Date 
1800.) 

In  countless  incidents  throughout  the 
19th  century  we  see  examples  of  presi- 
dential action  sometimes  subsequently 
ratified  by  Congress  and  sometimes  not, 
being  upheld  by  our  Nation's  judiciary. 

President  Jefferson  committed  us  to 
war  against  the  Barbary  pirates,  while 
President  Polk  ordered  our  military 
forces  into  action  against  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  thus  triggering  the  Mexican 
War  of  1845.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  President  Polk  ultimately  received 
a  declaration  of  war  from  the  Congress 
and  an  ex  post  facto  rebuff  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  result  of 
the  boldness  of  his  Initiative.  In  1854, 
President  Pierce  ordered  a  naval  bom- 
bardment of  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  as 
an  act  of  retaliation  against  the  revolu- 
tionary government  of  Nicaragua  for  re- 
fusing to  protect  American  citizens  from 
acts  of  violence  and  to  make  reparations 
for  damages  done  to  American  property. 
In  the  case  of  Durand  v.  Hollis,  4  Blatch, 
451  a860) ,  Judge  Nelson— later  a  Justice 
of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court — ruled: 
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As  the  Executive  head  of  the  Nation,  the 
President  Is  made  the  only  legitimate  organ 
of  the  general  government,  to  op>en  and  car- 
ry on  correspondence  or  negotiations  with 
foreign  nations,  in  matters  concerning  the 
Interests  of  the  country  or  of  ita  citizens. 

It  is  to  blm  also,  the  citizens  abroad  must 
look  for  protection  of  person  and  of  prop- 
erty, and  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws  existing  and  Intended  for  their  pro- 
tection. For  this  purpose,  the  whole  execu- 
tive power  of  the  country  Is  placed  in  his 
hands,  iinder  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof  .  .  . 

Acts  of  lawless  violence,  or  of  threatened 
violence  to  the  citizen  or  bis  property,  can- 
not be  anticipated  and  provided  for;  and  for 
the  protection,  to  be  effectual  or  of  any 
avail,  may,  not  unfrequently,  require  the 
most  prompt  and  decided  action  .  .  . 

The  question  whether  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  Interpose  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  citizens  at  Greytown  against  an 
Irresponsible  and  marauding  community 
that  had  established  itself  there,  was  a  pub- 
lic political  question,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  citizens  whose  Interests 
were  Involved,  was  concerned,  and  which  be- 
longed to  the  executive  to  determine; 
and  his  decision  is  final  and  conclusive,  and 
Justified  the  defendant  In  the  execution  of 
his  orders  given  through  the  secretary  of  the 
Navy.  4  Blatch.  454-455. 

In  1861,  President  Lincoln's  military 
moves  against  the  Confederacy  were 
based  solely  upon  his  authority  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  In  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision by  Justice  Grier,  the  High  Court 
ruled  that  the  President's  constitutional 
designation  as  Commander  in  Chief 
serves  as  a  substantive  source  of  author- 
rity: 

Whether  the  President  in  fulfilling  his 
duties,  as  commander-in-chief,  in  suppress- 
ing an  insurrection,  has  met  with  such  armed 
hostile  resistance,  and  a  civil  war  of  such 
alarming  proportions  as  vrlll  compel  blm  to 
accord  to  them  the  charsicter  of  belligerents. 
Is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  him,  and  this 
court  must  be  governed  by  the  decisions  and 
acts  of  the  political  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  which  this  power  was  entrusted. 
"He  must  determine  what  degree  of  force 
the  crisis  demands."  The  proclamation  of 
blockade  is  itself  official  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  the  covirt  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
which  demanded  and  authorized  a  recourse 
to  such  a  measure,  under  the  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  case.  2  Black,  635,  670,  (1863) . 

In  a  more  recent  ruling,  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson,  in  a  concurring  opinion  in  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  against 
Sawyer  case,  clearly  stated  that  the 
President  gained  very  broad  and  sweep- 
ing powers  from  his  position  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  our  armed  services: 

V(/e  should  not  use  this  occasion  to  cir- 
cumscribe, much  less  to  contract,  the  law- 
ful role  of  the  President  as  commander  In 
chief.  I  should  Indulge  the  widest  latitude 
of  interpretation  to  sustain  his  exclusive 
function  to  command  the  instrumehts  of  na- 
tional force,  at  least  when  turned  against 
the  outside  world  for  the  security  of  our  so- 
ciety. 343,  U.S.  579,  at  645  (1952). 

In  the  20th  century.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  sent  5,000  American  troops  to 
serve  as  part  of  an  international  force 
designed  to  suppress  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
in  China.  His  successor.  President 
Roosevelt  used  American  force  to  secure 
the  independence  of  Panama  from  Co- 
lombia and  boasted  that  he  "took  the 
Panama  Canal  while  Congress  debated." 

President  Wilson  on  several  occasions 


committed  American  Armed  Forces  to 
suppressing  revolutionary  and  bandit 
activity  in  Mexico  as  well  as  authorizing 
the  arming  of  American  merchant  ships 
In  clear  defiance  of  the  will  of  Congress. 
These  actions  were  taken  by  President 
Wilson  in  accordance  with  his  concept 
of  his  powers  as  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  armed  services. 

President  Truman  committed  large- 
scale  U.S.  forces  to  the  defense  of  South 
Korea  without  ever  asking  for  congres- 
sional approval.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  initial  moves  prior  to  U.N. 
Security  Council  action  which  was  later 
used  as  an  additional  basis  to  justify  the 
President's  military  moves. 

Perhaps  the  significance  of  the  Korean 
conflict  was  the  extent  to  which  the  Pres- 
ident used  his  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief  as  well  as  his  reliance  upon  the 
United  Nations  Charter  as  a  btisls  for  his 
actions.  It  Is  important  to  note  that  the 
U.N.  Charter,  while  it  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  does  not  override  or  super- 
sede the  coixstitutional  processes  of  our 
Government.  Thus,  President  Truman's 
actions  serve  as  the  "highwater  mark" 
of  presidential  assertion  of  power  imder 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  desig- 
nating him  Commander  in  CWef . 

In  addition  to  these  presidential  com- 
mitments to  armed  hostilities,  there  have 
been  many  occasions  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  deployed  Amer- 
ican forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  run  the 
risk  of  provoking  armed  conflict.  Cer- 
tainly President  Wilson's  decision  to  arm 
American  merchant  vessels  before  the 
U.S.  enti-y  in  World  War  I  was  clearly  an 
act  hostile  to  the  central  powers.  Like- 
wise, Pi'esident  Wilson's  occupation  of 
sections  of  Siberia  and  North  Central 
Russia  at  the  conclusion  of  the  First 
World  War  constituted  the  deployments 
of  troops  without  a  basis  in  congres- 
sional action.  Prior  to  World  War  n. 
President  Roosevelt  ordered  American 
troops  to  occupy  numerous  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  European  nations  that  had 
been  overrun  by  Nazi  expansionism  as 
well  as  ordering  American  naval  forces 
to  "sink  on  sight"  foreign  submarines 
tmd  war  vessels  that  were  found  to  be  in 
the  "defensive  waters"  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  famous  lend- 
lease  agreements  with  Great  Britain 
were  clearly  an  act  designed  to  benefit 
that  island  nation's  effort  to  resist  Hit- 
ler's onslaught. 

Follov/ing  World  War  n.  President 
Truman  committed  four  U.S.  divisions  to 
the  defense  of  Europe  within  the  frame- 
work of  NATO.  Congress  finally  ac- 
quiesced to  the  President's  actions  and 
American  forces  have  remained  in  Eu- 
rope for  over  20  years. 

I  assume  that  all  of  us  believe  that 
there  are  many  circumstances  that  make 
a  declaration  of  war  undesirable  because 
it  gives  the  executive  branch  a  com- 
pletely blank  check  to  conduct  military 
operations  against  a  foreign  power  that 
are  designed  ultimately  to  bring  about 
the  total'subjugatlon  of  that  nation.  The 
more  modern  concept  of  limited  war  and 
limited  objectives  makes  a  middle  lati- 
tude state  of  hostilities  not  only  neces- 
sary but  desirable  and  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  Yale  University  law  professor. 


Alexander  M.  Bickel's  contention  that 
Congress  has  the  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  authorize  conditions  of 
hostilities  short  of  a  full  declaration  of 
war. 

This,  in  effect,  brings  us  to  our  con- 
sideration today  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, and  I  must  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  longer  I  have  studied  this  bill  the 
more  inclined  I  am  to  believe  that  it  is 
wrought  with  dangers  that  may  well  ex- 
ceed the  ability  of  Its  authors  to  correct. 
I  have  attempted,  during  my  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  Congress  in  1972  can  adequately  out- 
line all  of  the  contingencies  that  might 
confront  our  Nation  in  the  years  to  come. 
Some  of  the  questions  that  have  caused 
me  the  greatest  concern,  Mr.  President, 
include  the  following: 

First,  the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  dur- 
ing the  recent  debate  on  the  perfecting 
or  technical  amendments  which  were 
approved  by  this  body  last  week,  pro- 
vided that  American  forces  that  were 
in  the  process  of  being  disengaged  could 
continue  to  defend  themselves  after  mid- 
night on  the  30th  day  if  they  were  "fight- 
ing their  way"  out  of  a  possible  entrap- 
ment, and  so  forth.  I  am  somewhat  un- 
certain as  to  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  allowed  to  continue  to  con- 
duct military  activities  if  the  personnel 
so  entrapped  were  not  military  person- 
nel but  were  Instead  civilians.  American 
businessmen,  or  missionaries,  or  passen- 
gers on  board  a  hijacked  plane,  and  so 
forth  might  remaio  in  the  hands  of  a 
potentially  hostile  force.  Also  there  is 
the  distinct  possibility  that  a  spreading 
confiict  might  involve  Americsins  in 
neighboring  areas  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  30 -day  presidential  commitment, 
thus  leaving  the  President  with  little 
opportunity  to  provide  for  their  safety. 

Second,  I  am  wondering  how  free  the 
President  would  be  to  protect  these  en- 
trapped American  military  persormel  in 
the  process  of  being  disengaged.  Would 
he  have  the  latitude  to  order  retaliatory 
attacks  or  to  undertake  any  type  of  of- 
fensive activity  to  protect  these  person- 
nel? 

Third,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment  regarding  American  vessels 
on  the  high  seas,  I  was  wondering  what 
would  happen  if  an  American  ship  were 
seized  but  no  American  persormel  were 
endangered.  This  could  come  in  the  im- 
likely  event  that  the  crew  was  totally 
made  up  of  non-American  Nationals  or 
one  might  also  envision  a  circumstance 
where  a  ship  could  be  seized  and  the 
Americans  could  immediately  be  released 
unharmed  leaving  the  vessel  in  hostile 
hands  and  the  President  with  unclear 
authority  to  take  appropriate  actions. 

Fourth,  another  interesting  potential 
situation  that  developed  recently  was 
when  a  Cuban  gimboat  seized  a  foreign 
flag  vessel  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
Bahamas.  On  board  this  vessel  was  an 
American  National  who,  I  believe,  is  still 
being  held  by  the  Cuban  authorities.  I 
was  wondering  whether  or  not  the  provi- 
sions in  S.  2956,  even  as  amended,  would 
provide  for  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  under  such  circumstances. 

Fifth,  in  another  area,  the  bill  seeks 
to  define  when  Americans  may  partici- 
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pate  in  integrated  commands  and  I  am 
afraid  that  two  problems  seem  to  be 
developing — one  would  be  the  simple  de- 
fining of  what  is  a  "high  level"  military 
command  and  the  other  would  be  to  de- 
termine at  which  point  in  a  top-to-bot- 
tom integrated  military  command  you 
would  draw  the  horizontal  line  of  de- 
marcation below  which  American  per- 
sonnel could  not  participate  in  military 
activities.  If  the  Americans  had  been 
deeply  involved  in  planning  and  logistics, 
and  so  forth,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  this  might  prove  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily disruptive  to  the  unified 
military  command.  A  third  point  along 
the  same  lines  will  be  the  inability  of 
American  personnel  to  participate  In 
long-range  planning  when  either  they 
were  not  authorized  to  engage  in  hostil- 
ities or  when  their  engagement  was  pos- 
sibly of  only  a  30-day  duration. 

Sixth,  on  a  wider  scope  involving  hypo- 
thetical, although  possible,  circum- 
stances that  could  develop  In  today's 
world,  excluding  for  the  time  being  at- 
tempts to  make  long-range  predictions 
as  to  what  our  national  security  needs 
will  be  like  in  the  coming  decades,  let  us 
look  at  several  of  the  trouble  spots  that 
have  flared  since  1960  or  which  could  be- 
come troublesome  in  the  coming  months 
or  years;  the  81st  Congress  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  81-329  which  permitted  the 
United  States  to  furnish  military  as- 
sistance to  certain  other  nations.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  public  law.  President 
Tnunan  negotiated  an  executive  agree- 
ment providing  for  mutual  defense  as- 
sistance to  Indochina.  This  agreement, 
known  as  the  pentalateral  agreement, 
which  was  signed  in  Saigon  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1950,  established  a  framework  for 
U.S.  assistance  to  flow  to  the  four  Indo- 
china states.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  law  and  this  executive  agreement, 
American  military  advisers  in  South 
Vietnam  numbered  680  at  the  end  of 
1960.  President  Eisenhower,  as  expressed 
In  his  book  "Mandate  for  Change"  stated 
his  desire  to  see  America's  commitment 
to  Indochina  limited  primarily  to  low 
level  military  and  economic  aid  plus  the 
training  of  some  military  personnel  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  first  year 
President  Kennedy  held  office,  he  in- 
creased our  military  assistance  advisory 
group  to  3,200  military  men,  an  increase 
of  approximately  fivefold.  In  light  of  the 
existence  of  Public  Law  81-329  and  the 
executive  agreement  negotiated  in  ac- 
cordance with  it,  I  question  whether  leg- 
islation such  as  S.  2956,  had  it  been  in 
effect  in  the  early  1960's  when  we  deep- 
ened our  involvement  to  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam,  would  have  or  could  have 
prevented  such  an  increase  in  advisory 
personnel.  Prior  to  1961  our  presence  was 
clearly  in  accord  with  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment and  even  had  the  approval  of  the 
International  control  commission.  1961 
was  also  a  significant  year  in  that  at  that 
point  American  helicopter  and  air  sup- 
port was  provided  in  South  Vietnam  as 
well  as  the  assignment  of  U.S.  advisers 
down  to  the  battalion  level. 

Can  we  assimie  that  legislation  such 
as  this  war  powers  bill  would  have  pre- 
vented the  gradual,  almost  Inpreceptible 


change  In  our  commitment  which  oc- 
curred in  the  period  of  1961-62? 

If  this  Is  the  case,  how  would  such 
a  restriction  affect  our  commitments 
pursiiant  to  the  pentalateral  agree- 
ment— based  on  Public  Law  81-329 — and 
the  SEATO  treaty? 

Seventh,  if  you  assume  that  the  basic 
premises  which  I  have  outlined  in  my 
immediately  preceding  remarks  are  cor- 
rect, then  one  must  assume  that  suf- 
ficient American  air,  naval  and  ground 
personnel  were  in  combat  areas  so  as  to 
make  an  incident  such  as  the  shelling 
of  the  barracks  at  Pleiku  or  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  occiurence  almost  unavoid- 
able, such  an  incident  obviously  invokes 
the  President's  right  to  repel  a  sudden 
attack  and  it  also  gives  him  the  per- 
fect political  moment  to  come  to  the 
Congress  and  receive  congressional  ap- 
proval and  support  for  the  "determina- 
tion of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  take  till  necessary  measures 
to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression."  The  point  I  am  making,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  events  which  took 
place  in  Indo-China  during  the  early 
1960's,  leading  to  our  long  and  costly 
involvement  could  well  have  happened 
even  if  legislation  such  as  S.  2956  was 
the  law  of  the  land  over  a  decade  ago. 

Eighth,  as  we  all  know,  war  broke 
out  in  the  Middle  East  in  June  of  1967. 
The  United  States  has  no  formal  treaty 
agreements  with  any  of  the  nations  in 
that  area  and  there  were  relatively  few 
American  nationals  or  military  personnel 
in  this  region  that  would  clearly  warrant 
large  scale  U.S.  intervention  under  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  Yet  the 
President  of  the  United  States  moved 
the  American  fleet  and  other  forces  into 
position  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
participants  in  this  conflict,  which  has 
become  known  as  the  Six-Day  War,  and 
the  U.S.  Soviet  hot  line  was  employed 
to  advise  the  Soviets  that  we  did  not  want 
to  become  involved  in  this  conflict  but 
would  do  so  if  they  intervened.  As  we 
all  know,  this  war  did  not  last  very  long 
and  the  Soviet  Union  stood  aside  while 
the  Arab  states  took  a  very  severe  beat- 
ing at  the  hands  of  Israel.  While  one 
might  argue  that  the  Soviets  did  not  have 
the  wherewithal  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity to  effect  the  outcome  of  such  a 
short  conflict,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  might  have  tried  harder  to  do 
so  if  the  United  States  had  shown  less 
firmness  and  determination  at  the  out- 
break of  the  crisis.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  existence  of  legislation, 
such  as  S.  2956,  would  have  impaired  the 
President's  ability  to  move  decisively  at 
this  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Ninth,  since  1967,  the  Middle  East  has 
remained  a  very  tense  and  potentially 
explosive  area  but  we  now  find  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  established  a  very  con- 
siderable and  credible  military  force  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Soviet  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Egypt  alone  number 
between  15.000  to  20.000  and  they  are 
serving  not  only  as  advisers  but  as  active 
military  participants  In  a  number  of 
ways.  I  have  been  advised  that  they 
man  missile  defenses — although  the  mis- 


sile batteries  along  the  Suez  Canal  ap- 
pear to  be  manned  primarily  by  Egyp- 
tians— they  pilot  at  least  some  of  the 
aircraft  in  the  Egyptian  Air  Force,  and 
they  have  considerable  personnel  in  com- 
mand positions  in  the  Egyptian  air  de- 
fense system.  If  the  cease-fire  were  to 
break  down  in  the  Middle  East,  we  would 
find  the  Egyptians  resuming  the  war  of 
attrition  along  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
Israelis  could  be  expected  to  pursue  such 
hostilities  with  their  usual  vigor  and 
it  Is  conceivable  that  the  Egyptian  posi- 
tion might  well  deteriorate  before  the 
onslaught  of  the  Israeli  coimterthrusts. 
If  this  course  of  events  develops,  the 
Soviets  might  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
assuming  an  active  role  in  shoring  up  the 
position  of  their  Egyptian  allies.  If  this 
happened,  would  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  the  flexibility  to  re- 
spond to  such  developments  in  a  credible 
and  decisive  way,  thus  containing  a  very 
dangerous  situation? 

Tenth,  In  September  of  1970  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  sought  to  suppress  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas  that  were  a  threat 
to  his  government  as  well  as  to  the  State 
of  Israel.  During  this  internal  conflict, 
forces  of  neighboring  Syria  crossed  the 
Jordanian  border  and  threatened  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Hashemite 
kingdom.  President  Nixon  moved  the 
American  fleet  into  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  clearly  established  in  Da- 
mascus— and  In  Moscow — our  determi- 
nation to  prevent  such  outside  inter- 
vention In  a  purely  Jordanian  Internal 
affair.  The  Israeli  Government  also 
mobilized  forces  to  take  action  if  the 
situation  deteriorated  further,  and  be- 
cause of  a  combination  of  factors — not 
the  least  of  which  was  vigorous  Jorda- 
nian resistance — the  Syrians  withdrew 
and  the  crisis  subsided.  I  for  one  would 
hate  to  see  the  President's  freedom  of 
action  in  such  a  crisis  limited  as  it  might 
well  be  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jordanian  crisis 
was  explained  in  detail  by  Benjamin 
Welles  in  an  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  8,  1970,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Unitkd  States-Israeli  Militart  Action  cm 

Jordan  was  Envisioned 
stsp-bt-step    reconstruction    shows    how 

plan  would  have  been  used  if  tanks  from 

syria  had  not  been  halted 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington,  Oct.  7. — The  United  States 
and  Israel  were  preparing  to  take  coor- 
dinated military  action  In  the  recent  Jor- 
danian crisis,  according  to  American  and 
Israeli  sources. 

This  plan  envisioned  an  Israeli  attack  on 
the  Syrian  tank  forces  that  had  entered  Jor- 
dan U  it  appeared  that  King  Hussein's  army 
was  Incapable  of  stopping  them.  In  this  event, 
the  Lnlted  States  would  have  used  Sixth 
Fleet  and  other  units  to  safeguard  Israel's 
rear  and  flanks  from  Egyptian  or  Soviet  at- 
tacks from  the  Suez  Canal  area. 

The  plan  was  not  put  Into  effect  because 
the  Syrian  tanks,  harassed  by  King  Hussein's 
Jets  and  armor,  began  retreating  into  Syria. 
Informed  sources  here  believe  that  it  was 
the  combination  of  Israel's  troop  build-up 
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plus  American  military  alerts — both  well 
publicized — that  sobered  the  Syrians  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

President  Nixon  assvimed  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  intense  diplomatic  and  military 
activity  as  the  crisis  approached  its  climax. 
As  the  United  States-Israeli  agreement  was 
being  negotiated  here  it  was  transmitted, 
step  by  step  to  the  unified  mUltary  com- 
mands overseas  and  major  striking  forces — 
notably  the  Sixth  Fleet — thus  committing 
American  power  to  a  contingency  plan  whose 
outcome  was  obscure. 

The  bond  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  in  this  crisis  was  their  Joint  determi- 
nation that  King  Hussein  must  not  be  over- 
thrown by  outside  intervention  in  Jordan 
because  they  assumed  he  woiild  be  replaced 
by  a  regime  closely  linked  to  Moscow. 

In  fact,  an  urgent  message  from  King 
Hussein  asking  the  United  States  and  Britain 
to  consider  what  mUltary  support  they  could 
provide  him  gave  impetus  to  the  American 
planning.  But  perhaps  an  equaUy  strong 
force  for  quick  action  was  the  feeling 
In  Washington  that  Israel  would  consider 
herself  compelled  to  strike  the  Syrian  forces 
if  they  continued  to  penetrate  into  Jordan  in 
support  of  the  guerrillas  who  were  chaUeng- 
Ing  King  Hussein's  authority. 

Another,  more  publicized,  factor  was  con- 
cern over  some  400  United  States  citizens 
and  54  hostages,  including  38  Americans,  in 
the  hands  of  Palestinian  guerrillas  in  Jor- 
dan at  the  time. 

The  foUowlng  reconstruction  of  the  situ- 
ation leading  to  the  American-Israeli  con- 
tingency agreement  emerged  from  Inter- 
views with  officials  of  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments,  members  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  intelligence  communities  here,  from 
Arab  and  Israeli  diplomats  and  from  re- 
ports of  corre^ondents  of  The  New  York 
Times  with  the  Sixth  Fleet,  at  the  United 
Nations  and  in  Beirut,  Cairo,  Jerusalem  and 
Moscow. 

The  plan  was  worked  out  Monday,  Sept. 
21,  In  nonstop  American-Israeli  consulta- 
tions at  the  White  House.  Many  draft  agree- 
ments passed  back  and  forth  as  well  as  cable- 
grams to  and  from  Israel.  But  events  out- 
raced  the  paperwork  so,  essentially,  each 
government  relied  on  the  other's  oral 
pledges  for  coordinated  military  action — In 
the  event  either  had  to  use  force.  There  was 
no  signed  agreement. 

Both  sides  recognized  that  the  following 
contingencies  might  proiiq>t  an  Israeli  mili- 
tary strike: 

If  Syria  sent  more  of  the  700  tanks  she 
had  in  reserve  to  join  the  original  250  tanks 
that  entered  northern  Jordan  during  the 
night  of  Sept.  19-20,  and  if  they  began 
driving  south  toward  Amman. 

If  Syria  sent  units  of  her  195-MIO  air 
force  into  action  against  Jordan's  armed 
forces,  thus  dispelling  any  illusion  that 
only  "Palestinian  fedayeen"  were  using 
Syrian  equipment  against  King  Hussein. 

If  the  Iraqi  force  of  pertiaps  18,000  men 
Mrith  200  Soviet-supplied  tanks,  based  at 
Mafraq,  in  northern  Jordan  since  the  1967 
war.  Joined  in  the  fighting. 

The  plan  was  defensive,  it  is  stressed.  At 
no  time,  sources  here  insist,  did  Israel  con- 
template attacking  any  targets  except  the 
two  Syrian  tank  brigades  that  had  crossed 
the  Jordanian  border  and  had  occupied  the 
Ramtha-Irbid-Jarash  triangle.  Israel  would 
have  attacked  first  by  air,  had  this  faUed  she 
would  have  used  ground  forces. 

None  of  the  sources  suggested  that  Israel's 
action  would  have  been  other  than  defen- 
sive— aimed,  that  is,  at  preventing  the  over- 
throw of  King  Hussein  and  his  repltK^ment 
by  a  mUitant  government  backed  by  Mos- 
cow. There  have  been  no  suggestions  that 
the  Israeli  action  would  have  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  additional  Jordanian  terri- 
tory by  Israel. 
At  no  time,  it  is  said,  did  the  United  States 


contemplate    attacks    on    Arabs — let    alone 
Russians — except  to  protect  Israel. 

President  Nixon  assumed  direction  of  the 
diplomaitic  activity  on  Monday  morning, 
Sept.  21,  and  that  day  he  and  his  advisers 
agreed  that  the  United  States  might  have  to 
intervene  mUitarily  to  safeguard  King  Hus- 
sein's Oovemment  and  rescue  the  hostages. 

A  HOLDINO  OFXSATION 

Had  a  decision  to  actually  Intervene  been 
reached,  one  of  the  two  airborne  battalions 
of  the  United  States  Eighth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion on  alert  at  Mainz,  West  Qermany. 
would  have  parachuted  into  the  Anmian 
airport  to  establish  perimeter  defenses.  The 
other  would  have  landed  soon  after  in  trans- 
port planes,  guarded  by  Sixth  Fleet  fighters, 
with  vehicles,  weapons  and  materiel.  This 
would  have  been  primarily  a  holding  opera- 
tion until  reinforcements  from  the  Sixth 
Fleet,  from  West  Oermany  or  from  the 
United  States  could  arrive. 

The  principals  in  the  drama  were  the 
President,  Secrertary  of  State  WUllam  P. 
Rogers,  Joseph  J.  Slsoo,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
affairs,  and  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  Presi- 
dent's adviser  on  national  security. 

Others  Involved  included  U.  Alexis  John- 
son, Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs; 
Richard  Helms,  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence and  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Of  the  non -Americans  those  most  closely 
Involved  were  Yull  M.  Vorontsov,  Soviet 
charge  d'affaires  in  the  absence  of  Ambas- 
sador Anatoly  F.  Dobrynln.  who  was  on  leave 
and  has  since  returned;  the  Israeli  Ambas- 
sador, Itzhak  Rabin,  and  his  deputy,  Shlomo 
Argov  and  the  Jordanian  Ambassador,  Ab- 
dul Hamld  Sharaf . 

The  center  of  the  United  States  activity 
was  the  "Situation  Room"  In  the  basement 
of  the  White  House,  one  of  a  complex  of 
specially-fitted  rooms  created  for  President 
Kennedy  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in 
1962  by  McGeorge  Bundy,  his  adviser  on  na- 
tional security.  The  complex  is  manned 
around  the  clock  by  officials  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

"SBCUSITT    COUNCIL"    MEETINC 

When  President  Nixon  attended  the  ses- 
sions— and  he  constantly  came  and  went — 
they  became  a  "National  Security  Council" 
meeting.  When  Mr.  Kissinger  presided  they 
dropped  slightly  In  the  terminological  hier- 
archy to  a  "Wasag"  meeting — an  acronym  for 
the  Washington  Special  Action  Group  set  up, 
jxist  under  the  presidential  level,  for  crisis 
management. 

The  Sit  Room,  as  it  is  known  has  a  rec- 
tangular table  for  about  14,  sound-absorbing 
carpets,  paneling  and  wall  maps.  Indirect 
Ughts  and — most  important  of  all — it  is  tied 
electronlcaUy  to  the  C  J-A.  to  the  Pentagon's 
National  MUltary  Command  Center,  which 
tracks  troop  movements  aroun*  the  world 
and  to  its  National  Security  Agency. 

Here,  in  the  soundproofed  basement  of  his 
residence,  the  President  and  his  senior  aides 
followed  the  crisis  via  reports  fiowlng  in  con- 
stantly from  the  State  Department,  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  C.I.A.  and  Israeli  intelligence 
sources  as  well  as  from  United  States  Em- 
bassies in  Amman,  Moscow,  Tel  Aviv,  London, 
Bonn,  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

Here,  and  in  his  upstairs  offices.  President 
Nixon  decided  the  balance  of  public  and  pri- 
vate diplomacy — public  rumors  about  Sixth 
Fleet  reinforcements  balanced  by  private 
warnings  to  Moscow  to  "lean  on"  the  Syrians; 
publicized  alerts  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
and  private  intimations  to  King  Hussein  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Israel  on  his 
fiank. 

During  the  crisis  the  58  units  of  the  Soviet 
Fifth  Naval  Squadron  in  the  Mediterranean 
kept  close  to  the  United  States  Sixth  Fleet, 
whose  three  aircraft  carriers  and  250  planes 
had  started  to  concentrate  between  Crete  and 


the  IsraeU  coast  from  the  start  of  the  crisis 
in  mid-September.  Soviet  warships  Inter- 
mingled with  the  United  States  warships, 
while  United  States  helicopters  for  their 
part  hovered  over  the  Soviet  vessels  photo- 
graphing them. 

Moscow's  degree  of  responsibility  for  Syria's 
Initial  tank  Incvtrsion  into  Jordan  and  for 
her  pullout  48  hours  later  remains  imclear, 
although  IntelUgence  reports  ranged  between 
attributing  to  the  Soviet  Union  total  respon- 
siblUty  down  to  "marginal"  responsibility. 

The  crisis  began  developing  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  17.  On  that  day  King  Hussein's  newly 
formed  military  Government  struck  against 
the  armed  fedayeen.  the  Palestinian  extrem- 
ists. In  a  bid  to  clear  them  out  of  Amman  and 
the  northern  cities  and  to  reassert  the  royal 
authority.  The  King  was  hoping  to  complete 
the  operation  within  48  hours. 

On  that  same  day  President  Nixon,  talk- 
ing to  newspaper  edlton  In  Chicago,  said 
that  the  United  States  might  intervene  if 
Syria  or  Iraq  threatened  King  Hussein's  Gov- 
ernment. While  the  Presidents  words  were 
supposedly  off  the  record.  The  Chicago  Sun- 
■nmes  printed  his  warning,  and  later  Mr. 
Nixon  was  said  to  have  praised  the  paper  for 
giving  his  warning  world  attention. 

TANK   CBOSSINOS   REPORTED 

On  Friday.  Sept.  18  the  United  States  re- 
ceived from  Jordanian  and  Israeli  sources  the 
first  clear  reports  that  some  Syrian  tanks 
had  crossed  into  Jordan. 

On  Saturday  both  Ambassador  Sharaf  and 
Ambassador  Rabin  reported  that  a  Syrian 
tank  "brigade"  of  at  least  100  tanks  had 
crossed  the  border  during  the  night. 

By  Sunday  morning,  Israel  was  reporting 
that  Syrian  armor  and  infantry  forces  were 
"pouring"  into  Jordan  and  the  Amman  radio 
said  that  a  Syrian  "division"  had  Invaded 
Jordanian  territory.  This  prompted  Secretary 
Rogers  to  issue  a  statement  denouncing  the 
Syrian  "invasion"  as  an  "irresponsible  and 
imprudent"  act  likely  to  widen  the  war.  He 
called  on  Syria  to  withdraw. 

On  Sunday  alarming  reports  continued  to 
arrive  from  Jordan  and  Israel  and  Mr.  Slfeco 
called  in  Mr.  Vorontsov.  to  warn  him  of  the 
danger  of  Syria's  action.  Mr.  Slsco  is  said  to 
have  implied  that  if  the  Syrians  continued 
their  invasion  Israel  would  probably  attack. 
The  United  States  was  calling  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  use  its  Infiuence  to  persuade  Syria 
to  pull  out. 

A  message  from  King  Hussein  that  day 
asked  the  United  States  and  Britain  to  con- 
sider what  quick  military  support  they  could 
send  him.  His  appeal,  which  some  officials 
here  termed  "panicky,"  was  made  over  an 
open,  nonconfidential  telephone  line  from 
the  palace  to  the  United  States  chancery  in 
Amman,  then  ringed  by  armed  Palestinian 
guerrillas.  For  security  reasons  this — and 
subsequent — royal  messages  to  the  United 
States  had  to  be  conducted  in  a  sort  of  the 
English  double-talk :  "I'm  OJK.  up  above  but 
in  bad  trouble  down  below" — meaning  his  air 
force  was  Intact  but  his  armored  forces  were 
badly  battered. 

FREEMAN    CALLS   ON   ROGERS 

About  10  O'clock  that  night  Israel  reported 
that  the  Syrians  had  occupied  Irbld.  previ- 
ously In  guerrilla  hands,  and  that  Syria  had 
300  tanks  in  the  country.  This  was  viewed  se- 
riously by  the  State  Department  and  for  the 
first  time  since  taking  office  Secretary  Rogers 
remained  at  the  department  overnight, 
sleeping  on  a  cot. 

On  Monday.  Sept.  21,  the  issue  clearly  was 
whether  the  United  States  should  Int-ervene 
to  shore  up  King  Hussein's  Government 
and,  simultaneously,  to  try  to  rescue  the  hos- 
tages in  guerrilla  hands. 

The  British  Ambassador,  John  Freeman, 
called  on  Secretary  Rogers  that  day  to  s^te 
that  Britain  would  not  Intervene  mllVtiully 
and  to  express  hopes  that  the  United  jstates 
would  not  do  so  either. 
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It  was  evident  also  that  other  Western 
European  governments  wotUd  have  opposed 
such  United  States  action. 

So,  Instead,  the  decision  was  taken  to  co- 
ordinate United  States  actions  closely  with 
those  of  the  Israelis,  who  had  already  begun 
a  partial  mobilization  and  movements  of 
tanks  toward  the  northern  part  of  the  Jor- 
dan River  Valley. 

The  Israeli-United  States  coordination 
proved  successful.  Within  24  hours  of  her 
■"Invasion,"  Syria  had  begun  extricating  her 
crippled  or  damaged  tanks  from  Jordan.  The 
remaining  tanks  In  Jordan  never  resumed 
moving  south. 

The  White  House,  meanwhile,  ordered  pub- 
licity on  the  movement  of  the  second  Sixth 
Fleet  carrier — the  Saratoga — to  Join  the  In- 
dependence off  the  Lebanese-Israeli  coast: 
on  the  dispatch  of  the  helicopter  carrier 
Ouam  with  1,500  marines  to  Join  the  Sixth 
Fleet;  on  the  alerting  of  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  in  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.;  on  the  alerting 
of  two  airborne  battalions  of  the  Eighth  In- 
fantry Division  in  West  Germany. 

On  Monday  evening,  there  was  the  first 
glimmer  of  Soviet  cooperation.  Mr.  Vorontsov 
called  on  Mr.  Slsco  to  repeat  Soviet  warn- 
ings against  "all"  outside  interference,  to 
disclose  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  touch 
with  SjTla  and  to  urge  the  United  States 
to  restrain  Israel  from  intervening. 

HT7SSEIN  ORDERS  ATTACK 

On  Tuesday,  King  Hussein,  convinced  that 
the  United  States  was  supporting  him,  or- 
dered an  attack. 

Jordanian  Hawker  Hunter  jets  attacked 
the  Syrian  tanks  while  Jordanian  armor 
rolled  north.  By  the  end  of  the  day  there 
were  the  first  reports  of  Syrian  withdrawal. 
Meanwhile,  President  Nixon  had  ordered  a 
public  de-emphasis  of  United  States  troop 
movements,  and  the  emphasis  switched  to 
diplomacy. 

By  Wednesday,  Sept.  23,  Washington  was 
confident  that  King  Hussein  had  won  de- 
spite the  damage  to  Amman  and  the  con- 
tinuing sporadic  resistance.  Two  days  later 
on  Friday,  King  Hussein  and  Yaslr  Arafat, 
the  guerrilla  chief,  agreed  on  a  cease-fire 
negotiated  in  Cairo  by  President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  other  Arab  leaders. 

Israel  was  pleased  with  the  outcome,  and 
Premier  Oolda  Meir  praised  the  American 
role  In  the  affair. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  In  the  much 
talked  of  Dominican  Republic  crisis  of 
1965,  we  remember  that  approximately 
2,500  Americans  were  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  when  the  Government  of  that 
nation  advised  the  United  States  of  its 
inability  to  protect  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  The  landing  of  American 
forces  enabled  us  to  evacuate  over  1,000 
Americans  plus  1,400  people  of  other  na- 
tionalities. While  this  action  on  the  part 
of  former  President  Johnson  remains 
highly  controversial,  I  am  not  sure  that 
S.  2956  would  have  prevented  it  nor  am 
I  at  all  certain  that  Congress  would  have 
withheld  approval  in  the  light  of  the 
presence  there  of  a  sizable  American 
community  as  well  as  a  diverse  interna- 
tional commimity  that  was  clearly  en- 
dangered by  the  breakdown  of  civil  order. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  restate  the  basic 
reasons  why  I  have  proposed  this  amend- 
ment. After  considerable  study  and  re"^ 
examination,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
passage  of  S.  2956  is  imwise  and  imde- 
sirable  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  the  other  body  will  refuse  to  approve 
a  bill  such  as  the  one  that  is  presently 
pending  before  the  Senate.  The  chair- 


man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity Policy  and  Scientific  Develop- 
ments recently  stated  that  even  if  the 
Senate  passes  S.  2956 — 

It  Is  very  unlikely  that  war  powers  legis- 
lation will  be  taken  up  again. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Senate 

bill- 
Presents  a  number  of  constitutional  and 

practical  difficulties  which  make  its  passage 

undesirable. 

Today  the  Washington  Post  contains 
an  editorial  which,  needless  to  say,  en- 
dorses the  concept  of  the  War  Powers 
bill  but  it  concedes  that — 

To  become  law,  of  course,  the  bill  must  not 
only  pass  the  Senate,  but  the  less  independ- 
ent-minded House;  If  that  happens,  a  pres- 
idential veto  could  be  anticipated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  second,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  issue  of  this  bill's 
constitutionality.  The  constitutionality 
question,  which  hangs  like  a  cloud  over 
S.  2956,  is  in  itself  an  interesting  "double 
edged  sword."  Either  we  are  significantly 
curtailing  the  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief — thus  running  the 
risk  of  violating  his  constitutional  man- 
date or  else  we  are  leaving  his  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief  intact  which  means 
we  are  failing  to  substantively  alter  the 
President's  ability  to  "make  war."  Since 
1789,  Chief  Executives  have  deployed 
American  forces  abroad  over  150  times 
without  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war.  The  absence  of  significant  legislative 
or  judicial  efforts  to  define  or  curb  this 
Presidential  power  lends  credence  to  the 
argument  that  our  forefathers  meant  to 
invest  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  broad  authority  to  make  and  carry 
out  our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  On  an  is- 
sue of  this  magnitude,  it  is  important  for 
us  to  do  more  than  simply  "posture"  the 
Senate.  We  must  ultimately  decide  upon 
a  course  of  action  that  is  clearly  constitu- 
tional, completely  compatible  with  our 
national  security  interests,  and  imques- 
tionably  credible  to  the  people  of  this 
Republic. 

Third,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  we  could  see  an  "extended  de- 
bate" develop  in  this  body  over  the  merits 
of  this  "war  powers"  legislation.  Since 
this  is  a  presidential  election  year,  the 
Congress  must  complete  its  important 
tasks  between  now  and  early  July.  Since 
even  its  supporters  doubt  that  this  pro- 
posal stands  any  serious  chance  of  being 
enacted  into  law  in  1972,  I  suggest  that 
it  would  be  prudent  for  us  to  follow  the 
course  of  action  I  have  outlined  in  my 
proposed  substitute  amendment  and  then 
proceed  with  the  other  pressing  measures 
that  directly  affect  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  our  200  million  people. 

Fourth,  the  power  of  the  President  in 
foreign  affairs  and  military  matters  stems 
from  the  recognition  that  he  is  Chief  of 
State,  Chief  Executive  of  the  Govern- 


ment, and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
armed  services.  I  am  inclinded  to  believe 
that  the  President,  or  any  of  his  35  pred- 
ecessors, would  be  very  reluctant  to  sign 
this  measure  into  law.  The  President  is 
responsible  for  preserving  the  preroga- 
tives and  integrity  of  the  Presidency. 

Fifth,  I  believe  that  this  bUl  is  an 
aftermath  of  the  tragic  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia  even  though  its  sponsors  have 
seriously  tried  to  detach  the  two.  In  spite 
of  the  care  taken  by  the  drafters  of  this 
bill,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  or  can 
divorce  It  from  the  emotionalism  that 
has  resulted  from  the  conflict  in  Indo- 
china. I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  con- 
structively legislate  on  a  matter  of  such 
importance  imder  present  circumstances 
and  I  fear  that  we  may  all  regret  such 
action  should  it  become  law.  The  Na- 
tional Commission,  composed  of  out- 
standing scholars,  would  study  this  issue 
in  a  scholarly  way  and  make  recom- 
mendations that  would  be  free  from  the 
political  pressures  that  are  at  work  on 
the  Congress.  With  a  balanced  study, 
clearly  laying  out  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  issue,  the  93d  Congress  would  be  in 
a  far  better  position  to  define  the  divi- 
sion of  the  warmaking  power  than  we  are 
today. 

Sixth,  as  I  have  studied  this  legisla- 
tion, I  have  tried  to  determine  whether 
S.  2956  is  going  to  seriously  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  in  a  highly  undesirable  way 
or  whether  we  are  simply  posturing  the 
Senate  without  truly  altering  the  power 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  "make 
war."  Either  outcome,  in  the  extreme, 
would  be  undesirable  and  we  must  never 
imderestimate  its  impact  on  foreign 
powers,  who  could  misinterpret  our  ac- 
tions and  thus  miscalculate  in  terms  of 
their  dealing  with  us  in  the  future. 

Seventh,  lastly,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress has  lost  much  of  its  say  in  shaping 
our  foreign  policy  because  we  have  not 
used  the  authority  granted  to  us  in  the 
Constitution.  We  have  abused  our  power 
by  failing  to  use  It  In  the  vigorous  way 
envisioned  by  the  Framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Senate  and  the  House  can 
begin  today  to  take  meaningful  steps  de- 
signed to  restore  the  balance  between 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  White  House  on 
matters  of  foreign  and  military  policy. 
For  instance,  we  could: 

First,  we  can  avoid  the  open  ended — 
blank  check — resolutions,  such  as  the 
Middle  East  resolution,  the  Formosa  res- 
olution, and  so  forth,  that  have  remained 
in  effect  long  after  the  initial  crisis 
has  subsided,  thus  forming  the  base  for 
future  Presidential  actions. 

Second,  we  can  avoid  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  national  security  waiver 
which  has  become  a  current  device  for 
allowing  the  Congress  to  appear  to  be 
making  a  foreign  policy  decision  when 
such  Is  not  the  case.  For  example,  the 
Congress  recently  voted  to  terminate  aid 
to  Greece  when  everyone  In  this  body 
was  certain  that  the  President  would  In- 
voke the  waiver.  Thus  we  postiu-ed  our- 
selves but  we  did  not  really  add  credibil- 
ity to  the  claim  that  Congress  contributes 
to  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  We  as- 
serted ourselves  on  the  Issue  of  the  Im- 
portation of  Rhodesian  chrome  ore  and 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
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was  adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  substantive  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  that  will  redress  the  cur- 
rent imbalance  In  power  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
our  Government.  I  believe  that  the 
pending  bill  is  a  substitute  for  meaning- 
ful congressional  action.  We  will  not  re- 
cover our  authority  by  standing  on  the 
beach  and  telling  the  tide  to  recede. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with  an 
extremely  volatile  matter,  with  its  pas- 
sionate fh-es  fanned  by  the  issues  of  the 
day.  This  is  no  ordinary  piece  of  legis- 
lation. What  we  have  before  us  is.  In 
effect,  a  de  facto  amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  Such  an  important  step, 
I  believe,  demands  that  we  not  hasten 
into  a  course  of  action  which  may  well 
come  back  to  haunt  us  at  some  future 
date. 

In  today's  Washington  Post  colximn 
entitled  "'Hot-Stove'  Legislation:  Bill 
Would  Curb  Warmaking  Power  of  Past 
Presidents,"  Kenneth  CTrawford  reminds 
us  that  earlier  Congresses  have  respond- 
ed to  similar  pressures  by  enacting  leg- 
islation based  on  hindsight  that  proved 
to  be  detrimental  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world.  In  his  article  he  states  that — 

After  the  first  world  war  and  a  Senate 
investigation  of  "merchants  of  death,"  the 
House  and  Senate  wrote  a  set  of  neutrality 
laws  to  prevent  President  WUson,  then  long 
dead,  from  involving  the  U.S.  in  a  European 
war.  The  effect  of  these  laws  was  to  ham- 
string President  Roosevelt  in  his  attempt  to 
help  contain  Adolph  Hitler  before  the  Nazis 
could  overrun  all  of  Europe  and  precipitate 
another  world  war.  Obviously,  Hitler  poeed 
a  different  and  more  serious  threat  to  the 
world  than  Kaiser  WUhelm  had.  Fortunate- 
ly, Roosevelt,  befcn-e  it  was  too  late,  found 
ways  through,  over  and  around  the  neu- 
trality laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
column  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment Is  not  Intended  to  push  tills  matter 
"under  the  rug."  On  the  contrary,  it  Is 
designated  to  bring  it  further  Into  public 
view  and  study.  Many  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber, and  a  great  mtiny  knowledgeable 
persons  outside  these  legislative  halls, 
consider  this  bill  to  be  one  of  the  meet 
important  measures  Congress  will  exam- 
ine in  this  session. 

Thus,  it  is  pure  folly  to  rush  this  mat- 
ter to  a  decision  when  so  little  objectiv- 
ity has  been  given  to  the  compilation  of 
data.  No  attempt  was  apparently  made 
to  gain  the  views  of  our  former  Presi- 
dents, former  Secretaries  of  State,  for- 
mer White  House  staff  people  such  as 
Eugene  Rostow,  et  cetera.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  only,  one  current  profes- 
sor of  constitutional  law  was  called  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
testify  in  opposition  to  this  measure. 

I  think  our  interests  are  best  served 
when  a  thorough  public  airing  i&  given 
a  proposal  of  this  sort. 

It  is  essential  that  adequate  time  be 
spent  listening  to  the  various  legal,  con- 
stitutional, historical,  diplomatic,  and 
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practical    objectives    being    raised    by 
thoughtful  dissenters. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  Is  more  con- 
cerned in  this  Chamber  than  I  regard- 
ing the  war  powers  Issue.  No  one  is  more 
concerned  about  reasserting  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  in  this  most  crucial 
area.  We  need  legislation  to  clarify  this 
complex  matter.  But  it  must  be  good 
legislation.  I,  for  one,  am  not  convinced 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have  taken  the 
necessary  .steps  yet  to  insure  that  all 
contingencies  have  been  covered,  that  all 
parties  have  been  heard  from,  or  that 
we  even  realize  the  full  impact  of  our 
work.  The  significance  of  this  legislation 
was  summed  up  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Star  by  Walter  Sterling 
Surrey,  who  is  a  distinguished  lawyer,  a 
law  professor  at  Tufts  University — for- 
merly at  George  Washington  Law 
School — and  a  former  Foreign  Service 
oflQcer. 
In  his  letter  Dr.  Surrey  states: 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  as  has  been 
stated  on  the  Senate  fioor,  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  political  and  not  a  legal  issue. 
We  are  dealing  in  effect  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  with  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  historical  relationship  be- 
tween thjB  President  and  Congress  In  rela- 
tion to  foreign  policy  which  will  have  wide- 
spread effects  on  the  whole  pattern  of  the 
conduct  of  our  international   relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  Surrey's  letter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  aU  I  ask 
is  that  we  slow  down  long  enough  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  matter. 
For  that  reason  I  am  proposing  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  legislation  that  there  be 
appointed  jointly  by  the  President  and 
Congress  a  Commission  to  give  further 
study  to  legislation  on  which  we  can 
legislate  in  this  important  field. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11,  1972] 

Thk  Wae  Powers  Bn.L 

The  Senate's  war  powers  bill  represents  a 
long  and  weU  considered  effort  to  end  the 
20th  century  practice  of  presidential  wars 
by  restoring  to  Congress  the  basic  right  of 
deciding  whether  the  nation  should  be  com- 
mitted to  war.  It  would  let  the  President  take 
military  action — in  the  absence  of  a  congres- 
sional declaration  of  war — to  repel  or  forestall 
an  attack  on  the  United  States  or  on  Ameri- 
can forces  overseas;  to  protect  endangered 
American  citizens  abroad;  or  "pursuant  to 
specific  statutory  authorization."  To  fight 
longer  than  30  days,  however,  for  purposes 
other  than  disengagement,  the  President 
would  have  to  win  congressional  sanction  In 
the  meantime,  as  Kenneth  Crawford  notes  in 
his  criticism  of  the  bill  elsewhere  on  this 
page  today. 

It  is  quite  so  that  It  took  the  Vietnam  war 
to  bring  to  wide  attention  the  erosion  In  con- 
gressional powers — perhaps  one  should  better 
say,  the  erosion  in  congressional  thoughtful- 
ness  and  responsibility — which  underlies  the 
current  bill.  It  would  be  quite  misleading, 
however,  to  view  the  war  powers  bill — which 
does  not  apply  to  Vietnam,  in  any  event — as 
an  Instrument  of  liberal  catharsis  or  Institu- 
tional revenge  or  partisan  challenge.  Senator 
Javits  drafted  the  bill  but  nine  Republicans 
and  16  Democrats,  Including  the  likes  of  John 


Stenuis,  Herman  Talmadge,  Everett  Jordait 
and  Lloyd  Bentsen,  are  co-sponsors.  What 
lULltes  these  men  is  a  common  belief  that 
legislation  is  required  to  bring  Congress  its 
larger  and  rightful  role  in  war  decisions. 

The  administration  has  made  any  number 
of  claims  about  the  alleged  unconstitution- 
ality and  unwisdom  of  the  war  powers  bill. 
Suffice  it  here  to  note  that  it  has  been  un- 
able to  win  audible  support  for  its  claims 
frcm  any  senator  recognized  for  expertise  in 
either  the  constitutional  or  foreign-policy 
field.  One  should  not  be  surprised  that  a 
President  would  instruct  his  lieutenants  to 
fight  hard  for  presidential  powers.  Still,  the 
caliber  of  argument  is  embarrassing:  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  Instance,  professes  to 
believe  that  the  bill  would  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  defend  American  terri- 
tory. The  administration  is  expected  to  try 
today  to  kill  the  bUl.  Few  think  it  will 
succeed. 

To  become  law,  of  course,  the  bill  must  not 
only  pass  the  Senate,  but  the  less  independ- 
ent-minded House;  if  that  happens,  a  presi- 
dential veto  could  be  anticipated.  So  the  bill 
is  a  long,  long  way  from  enactment.  That 
means,  In  txao.,  that  what  is  involved  now  Is 
not  a  fundamental  "reaffirmation"  or  "rear- 
rangement" of  presidential  and  congressional 
powers  in  respect  to  war-making.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  is  essentially  an  exercise  in  educat- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  coimtry  and  the 
President  in  what  are  the  appropriate  limits 
within  which  foreign  policy  must  henceforth 
be  made  and  implemented.  Indeed,  it  is  es- 
sentially no  more  than  an  attempt  to  make 
somewhat  more  explicit  the  guidelines  for  the 
very  "consultation  and  cooperation"  which 
the  President  constantly  insists  are  the  pre- 
ferred substitutes  to  new  legislation.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Nixon  should  choose  to  view  the  bill — gratui- 
tously, in  our  judgment — as  a  political  and 
constitutional  challenge. 

ExBiBrr  2 

"Hot-8tov«"  Legislation:  Bnx  Wottld  Cdkb 

Warmaking  Power  of  Past  Presidents 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

Congress  is  now  working  on  a  law  to  pre- 
vent President  Kennedy  and  Johnson  from 
involving  the  United  States  in  the  defense  of 
South  Vletnajtn.  Since  the  effort  comes  ten 
years  or  so  late,  the  law's  sponsors  explain 
that  their  object  is  to  forestall  "another 
.  Vietnam." 

The  chance  that  any  President  would  so 
ignore  tragic  experience  as  to  undertake  again 
anything  remotely  like  the  Vietnam  inter- 
vention is  about  the  same  as  the  chance  that 
a  child  who  has  burned  bis  hand  on  a  hot 
stove  would  do  the  same  thing  a  second  time. 

Yet  there  is  always  someone,  after  a  burn- 
ing, who  feels  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  hot  stoves.  This  time  it  is  Sen.  Jacob 
Javits  of  New  Tork,  author  of  the  so-called 
war  powers  bill,  now  under  debate  In  the 
Senate  and  scheduled  for  a  vote  today.  His 
measure  seems  to  have  majority  support  in 
the  Senate,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  House. 
In  any  case,  a  presidential  veto  is  vlrtuaUy 
certain  if  it  gets  as  far  as  the  White  House. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  hot-stove  legisla- 
tion has  been  handled  by  Congress.  After  the 
first  world  war  and  a  Senate  Investigation  of 
"merchants  of  death",  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate wrote  a  set  of  neutrality  laws  to  prevent 
President  Wilson,  then  long  deed,  from  in- 
volving the  U.S.  in  a  European  war. 

The  effect  of  these  laws  was  to  hamstring 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  attempt  to  help 
contain  Adolph  Hitler  before  the  Nazis  could 
overrun  all  of  Europe  and  precipitate  another 
world  war.  Obviously,  Hitler  posed  a  different 
and  more  serious  threat  to  the  world  than 
Kaiser  Wllhelm  had.  Fortunately,  Roosevelt, 
before  it  was  too  late,  found  ways  through, 
over  and  around  the  neutrality  laws. 

What  the  Javits  bill  would  do  U  limit  a 
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Praeldent's  authority  to  employ  armed  forces 
tlacooA.  In  emergeiicies  lie  coiild  order  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  or  Marine  Corps,  or 
all  four,  Into  action  overseas.  But  he  could 
not  keep  them  In  action  for  more  than  30 
days  without  specific  congressional  sanction. 
Pending  amendments  would  not  substantial- 
ly change  the  purpose  and  thrust  of  the 
legislation. 

Opponents  argue  that  the  war  powers  bill, 
like  the  neutrality  laws,  however  well  Inten- 
tloned,  would  only  stralghtjacket  futiue  ad- 
ministrations by  imdertaklng  to  anticipate 
tmpredlctable  International  developments. 
They  even  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  redistribution  or  war-making  pow- 
*;rs.  Why,  they  ask,  change  a  system  that  has 
served  the  nation  well  for  almost  200  years? 
Why  abandon  flexibility  In  favor  of  rigidity 
at  a  time  when  world  affairs  are  as  chaotic 
as  they  are  now? 

Proponents  counter  with  the  argument 
that  Vietnam  has  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  "redressing"  the  balance  of  war  pow- 
ers between  Congress  and  the  President. 
The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  declare  war  but  the  present  war 
has  never  been  declared.  It  has  been  fought 
by  executive  decree.  What  this  overlooks  Is 
that  this  country  has  engaged  In  armed  con- 
flict more  than  200  times,  going  all  the  way 
back  to  George  Washington,  even  though 
Congress  has  declared  war  only  five  times. 
A  balance  that  never  has  existed  cant  be 
redressed. 

Not  all  members  of  the  Senate  have  made 
up  their  minds  about  war  powers.  Some  of 
them  consider  the  Javlts  bill  Innocuoiw  on 
the  assumption  that  Congress  would  never 
In  any  conceivable  circumstance  pull  the  rug 
from  under  a  President  once  U.S.  military 
forces  were  committed.  They  point  out  that 
Congress  already  has  ample  authority  to  stop 
an  American  shooting  war.  Its  control  of  the 
p\irse  strings  could  have  been  used  to  stop 
American  operations  In  Vietnam  at  any 
point. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  Bay  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  in  1964  with  only  two  dissent- 
ing votes  In  the  Senate  and  none  In  the 
House  It  was  approving  President  Johnson's 
escalation  as  surely  as  It  could  have  with  the 
Javlts  bill  In  effect.  Within  a  year,  moreover, 
Johnson  asked  for  an  additional  $700  million 
for  IVetnam  operations  in  a  message  specifi- 
cally inviting  Congress  to  withhold  the  funds 
If  It  disapproved  of  his  war  policy.  Again  the 
approving  vote  was  almost  imanlmous. 

Several  senators  are  skeptical  of  the  no- 
tion that  Congress  would  be  more  restrained 
than  a  President  In  the  face  of  provocation. 
It  never  has  been  in  the  past,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  Vietnam.  Some  of  the  skeptics 
wUl  nevertheless  vote  for  the  Javlts  bill. 
Such  a  vote  for  them  will  be  a  gesture  de- 
noting second  thoughts  about  Vietnam.  A 
post  facto  vote  against  an  unpopular  war 
cant  do  them  any  harm. 

Both  advocates  and  foes  of  the  Javlts  bUl 
are  convinced  that  It  Is  the  most  Important 
legislation  Congress  will  consider  at  this  ses- 
sion. Advocates  believe  It  can  help  heal  the 
Vietnam  sickness  that  has  Infected  Ameri- 
can society.  Foes  are  equally  convinced  that 
It  would  undermine  this  country's  diplomat- 
ic credibility.  Yet  Senate  debate  on  the  issue 
has  attracted  a  minimum  of  attention  from 
media  and  public. 

Perhaps  this  is  because,  like  all  debates  on 
Constitution-related  questions,  this  one  has 
been  serious  and  unspectacular.  War  powers 
lack  the  spice  of  an  ITT  investigation.  [Indif- 
ference may  be  partially  explained,  too,  by 
doubts  that  Cogress  could  pass  the  Javlts 
bill  over  a  presidential  veto.  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers,  obviously  speaking  for 
the  White  House,  has  challenged  both  the 
validity  and  the  practicality  of  the  proposed 
legislation.] 

However,  neither  In  floor  debate  nor  in 
Rogers'  statements  ha"*  the  most  telling 
cloakroom  argument  against  the  bill  been 


mentioned.  It  Is  that  passage  would  be  re- 
garded by  America's  allies  as  a  signal  that 
Chairman  William  Fulbrlght  and  his  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  committee  are  about  to  as- 
siune  control  of  American  foreign  policy.  Ful- 
brlght has  been  taking  positions  so  extreme 
and  so  suggestive  of  an  American  retreat 
Into  isolationism  that  they  frighten  friendly 
world  capitals. 

He  regards  American  overseas  broadcasts 
as  relics  of  a  cold  war  that  never  should 
have  been  a  war.  He  proposes  to  cut  off 
funds  for  Vietnam  as  It  faces  the  threat  of 
extermination  by  an  Invading  army.  His  re- 
cent article  In  the  New  Yorker,  "In  Thrall  to 
Fear,"  argues  that  American  Intrasigence 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the  enmity  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  after  the  second 
word  war.  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  Cuban  mis- 
siles, he  writes,  were  merely  a  gesture  of  ap- 
peasement for  the  benefit  of  unhappy  Soviet 
generals. 

ExHiBrr  No.  3 
Letters  to  the  EorroR — War  Powers  Bill 

Sir:  As  one  who  for  many  years  has  prac- 
ticed and  taught  In  the  field  of  International 
law,  I  can  only  view  the  Javlts  War  Powers 
BUI  as  raising  most  serious  constitutional  law 
issues  and  as  substituting  for  presidential 
flexibility  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
an  infiexlble  limitation  on  the  president's 
power  and  capacities  to  act  as  the  principal 
spokesman  for  the  United  States  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations  and  as  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

One  can  Identify,  as  a  citizen,  with  the 
frustrations  of  many  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors on  the  position  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  Vietnam;  one  can,  as  a  citizen,  iden- 
tify with  the  frustrations  of  a  congressman 
or  senator  who  today  seeks  assurances  of 
better,  more  complete  and  prompter  com- 
munications on  significant  foreign  policy 
matters  by  the  executive  to  the  re^}onsible 
committees  of  Congress;  one  can  share  with 
the  congressmen  and  senators — and  a  large 
section  of  the  American  public — the  concerns 
with  the  changes  in  the  fabric  of  our  society 
which  Vietnam  has  caused,  and  abhor  the 
unknowns  that  could  be  brought  about  In 
our  society  and  on  our  form  of  government 
by  another  Vietnam. 

However,  these  frustrations  and  deep  con- 
cerns cannot  serve  as  Justifications  by  Con- 
gress to  seek  through  legislation,  rather  than 
by  constitutional  amendment,  a  drastic  re- 
arrangement of  the  constitutional  relation- 
ships in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  president,  ar- 
rangements which  will  seriously  affect  the 
capabilities  nad  fiexlbllitles  in  our  conduct 
of  international  relations. 

Others  have  documented  the  specifics  that 
may  be  made  against  the  bill — Its  annul- 
ment of  the  Middle  East  Resolution  and  of 
our  commitments  to  NATO,  its  limitations  on 
the  powers  of  the  president  as  commander-in- 
chief,  which  were  used  so  effectively  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  the  Lebanese  interven- 
tion, by  President  Kennedy  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  by  constant  presidential  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  Berlin,  by  President 
Johnson  In  the  use  of  the  fleet  to  deter  Soviet 
intervention  in  the  six-day  war  in  1967,  by 
President  Nixon's  comparable  action  in  the 
same  Middle  East  area  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— to  identify  only  a  sampling. 

However,  at  this  stage  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Javlts  bill,  it  is  Important  that 
the  Congress  focus  on  Its  course  of  conduct 
in  order  that  it  may  provide  full  considera- 
tion to  the  terms  and  consequences  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  Senate  is  scheduled 
to  act  on  the  legislation  this  week. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  leadership 
of  both  parties  will  recognize  the  full  con- 
sequences of  what  >he  legislation  seeks  to  do 
and  at  the  very  least  will  want  to  assure  the 
fullest  consideration  In  both  houses  of  the 


constitutional  Implications  of  the  legisla- 
tion. This  could  be  accomplished  In  part  by 
the  Senate  referring  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  with  a  60-day  time 
limit  to  examine  and  report  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate the  committee's  views  on  the  constitu- 
tional questions  raised  by  the  bill. 

In  addition,  it  Is  Important  that  the  House 
recognize  that  the  Javlts  bill  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Zablocki  bill  passed  In  Au- 
gust 1970.  The  Zablocki  bill  provided  that 
wherever  feasible  the  President  should  seek 
appropriate  consideration  by  the  Congress 
before  Involving  the  United  States  In  armed 
conflict,  and  It  required  the  President,  In  the 
event  of  his  use  of  armed  forces,  to  report  to 
the  Congress  full  on  such  use. 

It  is  important  that  the  House  recognize 
the  grave  differences  between  the  two  bills 
and  that  whether  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
In  considering  the  Javlts  bill,  or  In  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee.  In  the  event 
the  Javlts  bill  is  handled  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Zablocki  bill,  that  these  differences 
be  given  serious  consideration  by  the  House 
members  or  the  Hovise  conferees.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  say,  as  has  been  stated  on  the 
Senate  floor,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
political  and  not  a  legal  issue.  We  are  deal- 
ing In  effect  with  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  with  a  radical  change  In 
the  historical  relationship  between  the 
President  and  Congress  in  relation  to  for- 
eign policy  which  will  have  widespread  ef- 
fects on  the  whole  pattern  of  the  conduct  of 
our  International  relations. 

Walter  Sterling  Stjreet. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  speech 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Maryland.  I 
know  that  the  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure win  want  to  respond  in  detail  later 
in  the  debate.  I  would  only  make  one 
observation  at  this  time  and  that  is  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  matter  of  whether 
or  not  this  legislation  constitutes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  de- 
cided this  morning  by  the  first  vote  we 
took.  I  recognize  that  is  contrary  to 
what  Mr.  Surrey  said  in  his  letter,  what 
Mr.  Rostow  said  and  what  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  said,  but  nevertheless  I 
believe  that  the  debate  in  the  past  2  days 
narrowed  to  one  issue,  which  was  de- 
cided by  the  vote  on  the  referrtd  motion 
that  was  before  us.  Those  who  wished  to 
have  this  matter  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  argued  that  we 
were  amending  the  Constitution. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  one  question  so  that  the  rec- 
ord will  be  clear. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  In- 
troduced an  amendment  which  also 
calls  for  a  study  commission.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  correct  in  stating  that 
the  essential  difference  between  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  is  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  bill  or  an  alternative  pro- 
posal, whereas  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  an  amendment  and 
an  addendum  tc  the  bill  which  concedes 
its  passage,  at  iesist  by  this  body,  and 
states  this  matter  should  be  studied  dur- 
ing the  early  years  after  the  bill's  en- 
actment? 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
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ginia  is  substantially  correct.  My  amend- 
ment is  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
whole  bill.  I  am  offering  it  in  the  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  the  study  that  would 
take  place  the  issue  can  be  studied  in 
depth,  we  can  have  the  kind  of  testimony 
that  will  answer  the  questions  I  have  in 
my  mind,  and  we  can  proceed  next  year. 
The  committee  is  requested  to  report  back 
1  year  .'rom  the  date  of  establishment 
of  the  commission. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  a  sim- 
ilar amendment  which  is  in  the  sense  of 
the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  commend  him  on  his  very 
thorough  presentation.  I  assure  him  the 
proponents  will  respond  later. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be 
responses. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  It  is  true 
the  Senate  did  act  earlier  today  on  a 
supposedly  constitutional  question.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer.  It  is  diflBcult  for  me  to  an- 
swer these  constitutional  questions.  But 
I  have  read  the  Constitution.  Not  being  a 
lawyer  I  have  raised  these  questions  that 
I  have  not  had  answered.  Even  though  it 
might  not  be  studied  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  that  has  not  answered 
for  me  the  questions.  Not  being  a  lawyer, 
I  need  more  elementary  explanations 
than  I  received  that  that  section  would 
or  would  not  be  constitutional. 

My  prime  objective  is  to  get  answers 
to  questions  regarding  how  this  legis- 
lation affects  our  ongoing  foreign  policy 
and  the  future  relationship  of  this  coim- 
try  with  other  countries  of  the  world,  and 
where  we  stand  if  we  legislate  in  this 
manner.  That  is  what  I  hope  to  clear  up 
in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  response. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  THURSDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY  UNTIL  FRIDAY,  APRIL 
14,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Thurs- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  on  Friday. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  UNTIL  MONDAY,  APRIL  17, 
AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  FYlday, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtll  10  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  ajn.  to- 
morrow. After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  will  be  recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and 
in  the  order  stated:  Senators  Beall 
Spong,  Brock,  and  Tunney. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches  of 
the  aforenamed  Senators,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  tinnsaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  to  3  minutes  therein, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair 
will  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  2956,  a  bill  to  make  rules 
governing  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war  bv  the  Congress. 

The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  not 
been  ordered  on  that  amendment,  but  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  that  amendment.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  vote  will  occur  on  that  amendment 
sometime  during  the  early  afternoon  to- 
morrow. 

Other  votes  on  other  amendments  are 
anticipated  for  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  AM. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment,  in 
accordance  with  the  pre\ious  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:34 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  April  12,  1972.  at  9:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  11, 1972: 

Subversive  AcnvrriES  Control  Board 
Timothy  J.  Murphy,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  for  a  term  of  6  years  expiring 
April  9.  1977,  vice  Simon  P.  McHugh,  Jr.,  term 
expired. 

Department  of  Justice 
John  T.  Elfvln,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney   foi;  the    western    district  of   New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  H.  Kenneth 
Schroeder,  Jr.,  resigned. 

In  the  Armt 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  ofBcers  named  here- 
in for  promotion  as  Reserve  Commissioned 


officers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  593(a)  and 
8384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Constant  Collin  Delwlche,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  William  Duncan,  Jr., 
SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Fleming  Hamner,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Bruce  Jones,  SSAN  364- 
10-6623. 

Brig.  Gen.  CyrlUe  Pierce  LaPorte,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Stockard  LeCraw,  Jr., 
SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Lawrence  Holt  Allen,  Jr.,  SSAN  812- 
12-1965.  Infantry. 

Col.  Raymond  Astumlan,  SSAN  268-20- 
7186,  Infantry. 

Col.  Charles  Beach,  Jr.,  SSAN  402-24-»»72, 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Edward  James  Joseph  Breen,  SSAN 
X50-06-4429,  Infantry. 

Col.  Michael  Paul  La^ana,  SSAN  080-18- 
1373,  Corps  of  E^nglneers. 

Col.  Lee  Lawrence,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  John  Ryle  McKee,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  WlUard  Phaup  MUby,  Jr.,  SSAN  227- 
16-3283.  Infantry. 

Col.  Gorman  Curtis  Smith,  SSAN  444-22- 
6081,  Infantry. 

Col.  Robert  Murray  Sutton,  SSAN  613-06- 
7447,  Infantry. 

I  nominate  the  Army  National  Guard  oX 
the  United  States  officers  named  herein  for 
promotion  as  Reserve  Commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  603(a)  and  3386: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Austin  Clifford  Chldester,  Jr, 
SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Victor  Meyer,  SSAN  471-01- 
4988. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Joseph  Remetta,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Harry  Warren  Barnes,  SSAN  442-14- 
7428,  Infantry. 

Col.  Stephen  Samuel  Crane,  SSAN  329-18- 
1726,  Infantry. 

Col.  George  Melvln  Donovan,  SSAN  444-18- 
5361,  Armor. 

Col.  Merrll  Wetzler  Ooss,  SSAN  177-10- 
0669,  Armor. 

Col.  Guy  J.  Qravlee,  Jr.,  SSAN  42^14-4084, 
Armor. 

Col.  Helmut  Joseph  Haag.  SSAN  071-12- 
9225,  Ordnance  Corps. 

Col.  Robert  Archibald  Hughes,  SSAN  241- 
16-7672,  Armor. 

Col.  Merritt  Alden  Johnson,  SSAN  631-16- 
8740,  Infantry. 

Col.  Charles  Hayden  Jones,  SSAN  286-18- 
0480,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  James  Simonet  O'Brien,  SSAN  474-16- 
0751,  Infantry. 

Col.  Jean  Gordon  Peltier,  SSAN  273-3^ 
3121,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Harold  Roden  Story,  SSAN  077-12- 
4679,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  William  Harrison  Vanderllnden,  Jr., 
SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Infantry. 

Col.  Frederick  John  Van  Roo,  SSAN  385-07- 
5878,  Field  Artillery. 

I  nominate  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  officers  named  herein  for 
appointment  as  Reserve  Commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  imder  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  693(a)  and  3382: 
To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  David  C.  Matthews.  SSAN  448- 
09-3747,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 
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To  be   lirigadier  general 

Col.  WUUam  Harold  Cbeeseman.  saAN  473- 
10-9761,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Edgar  LeRoy  DeGraw,  SSAN  613-28- 
8038,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  William  Porter  Marshall,  SSAN  235-16- 
7696,  Armor. 

Col.  Robert  William  Steele,  SSAN  369-18- 
6407,  Infantry. 

Col.  Harry  Wellington  Thode,  SSAN  516-46- 
1718,  Finance  Corps. 

Col.  WUliam  Lawrence  Youell,  SSAN  440- 
10-3846,  Field  Artillery. 

In  thx  Coast  Quabd 
The  following  ofBcers  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade) : 
Charles  E.  Slbre  John  T.  Orchard 

Joseph  G.  Mllo  Feter  A.  Tebeau 

Robert  H.  Tralnor  Joseph  T.  Kuchln 

Kelly  S.  Calllson  Paul  H.  MUlewich 

Kenneth  P.  Rothhaar    Donald  C.  Gerber 
Alan  Gracewskl  Gordon  D.  Marsh 

James  T.  Clarke  Donald  B.  Gilbert 

Charles  D.  Wurster        Stewart  I.  Marsh 
Ronald  H.  Prazler  Stephen  C.  PloszaJ 

Thomas  M.  Gemmell     Richard  V.  Harding 
Kenneth  W.  Blcknell     Michael  M.  Leone 
Roger  W.  Coursey  Ronald  P.  Silva 

Charles  D.  Pike  Daniel  E.  Kalletta 

William  R.  Phillips        Bo  C.  Josephson 
Charles  C.  Beck  Robert  W.  Gullck 

William  J.  Gamble         Robert  N.  Tabor 
John  P.  Wiese  Jay  E.  Taylor 


James  T.  Armstrong 
Larry  M.  Wilson 
Wayne  E.  Varry 
Stanley  J.  Norman 
Charles  H.  King 
Laurance  H.  Howell 
John  G.  Hersh 
William  J.  Inmon 
Daniel  R.  Whicker 
Kenneth  R.  Borden 
Henry  P.  Libuda 
Edward  F.  Murphy 
Gregory  S.  Cope 
Larry  H.  Gibson 
David  E.  Henrlckson 
Bruce  W.  Platz 
Gerald  O.  Kokos 
James  R.  Riesz 
Carl  A.  Swedberg 
William  E.  Willis 
Alan  L.  Klingensmith 
Richard  A.  Myszka 
Richard  E.  Cox 
Tom  R.  Wilson 
Patrick  A.  Turlo 
Ralph  D.  Lewis 
Donald  E.  Plake 
David  J.  Ramsey 
Robert  C.  Foley 
Stephen  J.  Decesare 
Bryant  M.  Nodine 
Jonathan  K.  Waldron 
Michael  A.  Conway 
Charles  S.  Harris 
Wynn  O.  Harper 


Ray  W.  Coye 
James  A.  Kinghom 
Tony  E.  Hart 
Charles  D.  KroU 
Kenneth  R.  Mass 
Thomas  J.  Marhevko 
Thad  W.  Allen 
Dennis  W.  Cleaveland 
James  A.  Sylvester 
James  A.  Brokenlk 
Carl  R.  Schramm 
Albert  F.  Sganga 
Kenneth  M.  Coffland 
Paul  D.  Barlow 
Fred  S.  Fox 
Robert  J.  Camuccio 
Gregory  D.  Mucci 
Richard  D.  Phillips 
Norman  L.  Sealander 
Richard  X.  Engdahl 
Timothy  J.  Flanagan 
Anthony  Bordlerl 
Robert  P.  Gonor 
Steven  A.  Wallace 
David  J.  Isbell 
Hallie  D.  Bohan 
Peter  A.  Barrett 
Norman  J.  Dufour 
Charles  S.  Allen 
John  P.  Wood 
Robert  P.  Moore 
Jon  E.  Rosselle 
David  L.  Edwards 
Steven  J.  Cornell 
Brian  T.  Kingsbury 


David  F.  Wallace 
Thomas  A.  Rummel 
Robert  A.  Gau 
Donald  T.  Wetters 
Philip  C.  Volk 
Michael  M.  Krystkle- 

wlcz 
Frank  J.  Kline 
Paul  W.  LJunggren 
Richard  C.  Basse 
Terry  A.  Robertson 
Robert  W.  Slack 
Bradley  R.  Troth 
Henry  R.  Przelomskl 
John  M.  Smith 
Robert  D.  Ailing 
Don  E.  Biunps 
James  B.  Willis 
WUliam  M.  Miller 
Gary  R.  McCaffrey 
John  K.  Roberts 
Philip  J.  Cappel 
Robert  A.  Kasper 
George  E.  Bills 
Bruce  E.  Lee 
Rand  D.  Lymangrover 
Robert  M.  Bush 
Craig  D.  Eide 
Alan  R.  Dujenskl 
Robin  A.  Wendt 
James  R.  McGuiness 
Daniel  F.  Shotwell 


April  11,  1972 

John  R.  Walters 
Albert  A.  Joens 
Robert  M.  Letourneau 
Donald  E.  Estes 
Melvln  L.  Kankelfritz 
■   Perry  W.  Campbell 
Robert  W.  Zlmmer 
Robert  E.  Carmen 
Ehxane  E.  Sulerud 
Milton  D.  Moore 
Frederick  F.  Lleder 
Roger  D.  Holmes 
Charles  K.  Bell 
William  T.  Horan 
Harold  B.  Morton 
Edward  J.  Park 
William  G.  Shorter 
Edson  J.  Reeves 
Joseph  H.  Thompson 

Jr. 
Charles  T.  Winfrey 
Clyde  R.  Keller  Jr. 
John  G.  Wltherspoon 
David  C.  Nelson 
Alvln  A.  Sarra  Jr. 
William  J.  Seney 
David  L.  iRoblnson 
Robert  C.  borflor 
Charles  R.  Mumford 
Thomas  Heald  m 
John  D.  Leslie 
James  R.  Nagle  II 
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Rev.  Howard  R.  Peters.  Ghent  United 
Methodist  Church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  as  we  meet 
here  today — the  elected  Representatives 
from  every  part  of  this  great  Nation — we 
acknowledge  once  more  that  ours  is  a 
nation  "imder  God."  We  believe  that 
Thou  art  the  Creator  and  Source  of  all 
our  liberties,  even  as  the  Founding 
Fathers  affirmed:  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Help  us,  O  God,  to  deal  wisely  with 
the  weighty  problems  which  are  con- 
stantly before  us.  Grant  unto  us  a  spirit 
of  appreciation  and  respect  for  each  oth- 
er. Though  there  may  be  diversity  of 
opinion,  may  there  be  no  difference  in 
our  aim  or  purpose  to  make  this  Nation 
the  finest  country  It  can  be. 

This,  too,  is  our  prayer,  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  may  prove  to  be  a  benediction 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  promoting 
peace  and  good  will  among  peoples 
everywhere. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  13361.  An  act  to  amend  section  316 
(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  at 
1938,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-129,  appointed  Mr.  Chiles  to  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment in  lieu  of  Mr.  Jackson,  resigned. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REV.  HOWARD  PETERS,  MINISTER 
OF  GHENT  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  pleased  this  morning  to  have 
the  Reverend  Howard  Peters,  minister 
of  Ghent  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  deliver  our  prayer. 

Howard  Peters  is  my  pastor.  He  has 
been  with  us  at  Ghent  for  almost  a  year, 
having  served  his  previous  church  in 
Charlottesville  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  effectiveness  from  the  pulpit  has  al- 
ready won  wide  admiration  for  him  in 
Norfolk,  and  I  am  particularly  moved  by 
the  close  rapport  he  has  achieved  with 
his  new  congregation  in  so  short  a  period 
of  time. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  pride  that  I 
welcome  him  as  my  guest  in  Washington 
today  and  have  him  offer  our  daily  prayer 
in  this  Chamber. 


Illinois,  Mr.  Cliffard  D.  Carlson,  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  of  office  today. 
His  certificate  of  election  has  not  arrived, 
but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no  question 
has  been  raised  with  regard  to  his  elec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  Member-elect 
present  himself  In  the  Well  of  the  House 
to  take  the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  CLIFFARD  D.  CARLSON  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took 
the  oath  of  office. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 


THE  HONORABLE  CLIFPARD  D. 
CARLSON 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION  OP 
INQUIRY  ON  U.S.  ESCALATION  OF 
ITS  COMBAT  ROLE  IN  INDOCHINA 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
want  this  Nation  to  stop  the  bombing 
and  to  withdraw — now — from  Vietnam. 

They  want  us  to  set  a  date  for  total 
and  complete  withdrawal,  contingent 
only  upon  the  return  of  our  prisoners. 
They  want  to  stop  the  bombing,  to  with- 
draw our  support  from  the  Thieu  dic- 
tatorship, and  to  get  out.  Section  601  of 
the  Military  Procurement  Act  of  1971 
makes  this  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  President  Nixon  Is  violating  the  law 
by  his  failure  to  carry  it  out. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  seeking  Information  on  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  our  current  involve- 
ment in  Indochina.  It  makes  10  specific 
and  detailed  requests  for  Information 
from  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  for  the  American  people  and  the 
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Congress  have  a  right  to  know  why  the 
President  Is  escalating  this  war  instead 
of  taking  us  out  of  It. 

We  want  to  know  the  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  currently  In  Vietnam. 

We  want  to  know  the  comparative  fig- 
ures for  U.S.  killed,  woimded,  and 
missing  in  action  during  the  first  10  days 
of  March  and  the  first  10  days  of  April. 

We  want  to  know  the  number  of  bomb- 
ing sorties  flown,  the  tonnage  dropped, 
and  the  cost  of  the  bombing  during  the 
same  two  periods. 

We  want  to  know  the  target  date  for 
the  Independence  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  of  U.S.  air,  ground,  and  naval 
support. 

We  want  to  know  whether  the  admin- 
istration has  taken  any  steps  to  comply 
with  section  601  of  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1971  and,  if  so,  what  those 
steps  have  been. 

This  information  Is  necessary  in  order 
for  the  Congress  to  have  any  Integrity 
In  the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug) 
has  expired. 


THE  CONTINUED  BOMBING 
IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlu.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  recess  should 
have  shattered  any  illusions  of  even  the 
most  ardent  believers  in  the  Nixon  Viet- 
namization  policy.  It  is,  and  has  been,  a 
failure.  It  has  not  brought  peace.  It  has 
brought  only  more  death  and  destruc- 
tion. The  war  has  been  intensified. 
Countless  more  refugees  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes.  No  end  Is  In 
sight. 

The  war  is  not  winding  down;  it  is 
raining  down — raining  down  ton  after 
ton  of  devastation  dropped  from  Amer- 
ican aircraft.  This  Is  a  tragic  and  un- 
acceptable regression  to  the  disastrous 
and  discredited  bombing  policies  of  the 
past.  The  failure  of  this  strategy  has 
been  ai>parent  throiighout  the  past  7 
years.  It  has  not  broken  the  will  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  resist,  but  It  has 
yielded  untold  death,  vast  devastation, 
and  millions  of  refugees. 

On  April  6,  as  the  administration  re- 
sumed the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  I 
sent  an  urgent  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  him  "in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  to  order  an  immediate  and 
complete  halt  to  all  American  air  strikes 
in  Southeast  Asia,"  and  calling  upon  him 
to  Immediately  resume  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions. 

But  Congress  cannot  shirk  Its  responsi- 
bility by  leaving  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  to  the  whims  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Time  and  time  again  the  American 
people  have  made  their  steadfast  oppo- 
sition to  this  wai'  clear — In  the  public 
opinion  polls.  In  the  voting  booths,  in 
the  streets.  As  their  Representatives, 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  carry 
out  their  will. 

As  I  have  urged  for  the  past  7  years. 
Congress  must  take  legislative  action  and 


cut  off  the  funds  which  fuel  the  expand- 
ing all-  war. 

In  addition.  Congress  must  demand 
that  the  President  comply  with  section 
601  of  the  Military  Procurement  Act  of 
1971  which  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  terminate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  all  U.S.  military 
operations  in  Indochina  and  to  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military 
forces  at  a  date  certain  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  way  past  time  for  the  Vietnam 
war  to  end,  and  Congress  must  end  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan),  has 
expired. 

VIETNAMIZATION  IS  WORKING 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came 
into  the  House  Chamber  just  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan)  was  commenting  on  the  cur- 
rent North  Vietnamese  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  and  saying  that  this  proves  that 
our  policy  of  Vietnamization  is  not  work- 
ing. Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  of  Viet- 
namization is  designed  to  give  the  South 
Vietnamese  who,  2  or  3  years  ago,  were 
not  very  good  in  handling  military  af- 
fairs, the  ability  to  defend  themselves. 

I  just  sat  in  on  a  briefing  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  can- 
not comment  on  what  he  said,  of  course, 
but  I  will  say  to  you  that  my  own  per- 
sonal Impression  was  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  doing  a  pretty  dam  good 
job  in  a  battle  in  which  virtually  all  of 
the  military  forces  of  North  Vietnam  are 
committed  in  a  conventional  invasion. 
And  to  me  that  appears  to  be  a  pretty 
good  demonstration  that  Vietnamization 
is  working.  If  this  is  not  so,  then  I  do  not 
know  what  we  need  to  convince  us. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abzug)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan)  condemning  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  South  Vietnamese. 
I  am  waiting  for  the  day  when  they  are 
going  to  condemn  the  Communists  for 
invading  South  Vietnam.  That  Is  the 
problem.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
go  home,  there  would  not  be  any  need  for 
the  bombing. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  ought  not  to  be 
apologizing  for  the  actions  that  we  are 
taking  to  prevent  civilians  being  killed 
and  displaced. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  re- 
ferred to  jefugees.  Well,  those  refugees 
would  still  be  in  their  homes  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  stayed  behind  the  demili- 
tarized zone  where  they  belong.  That  Is 
the  problem,  and  we  ought  to  be  making 
some  speeches  concerning  that  factor. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlenmn  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Of  course,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gentle- 
man familiar  with  section  601  of  the 
Military  Procurement  Act  of  1971,  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  House  and  Senate 
which  requires  the  President  to  terminate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  all  mili- 
tary operations  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
set  a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops?  It  also  calls  upon  the  President 
to  negotiate  a  cease-fire. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  I  am  aware  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  withdrawing  our 
troops,  and  in  doing  so,  is  attempting  to 
protect  those  troops  who  are  still  in 
South  Vietnam. 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  are  you  going  to  condemn  at 
any  time  the  actions  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  invading  South  Vietnam? 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  not  the 
ones  who  are  invading,  they  are  the 
ones  who  are  being  invaded. 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  situation  In  Southeast 
Asia  remains  what  it  has  been  from  the 
beginning — essentially  a  civil  war.  As  I 
have  said  so  often,  it  Is  not  susceptible 
to  a  military  solution  but  requires  a  po- 
litical solution. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  will  see  plenty 
more  civilians  killed  over  there  if  we  con- 
tinue to  let  the  North  Vietnamese  just 
keep  going.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
refugees  are  moving  south  rather  than 
to  North  Vietnam.  This  Indicates  they 
understand  that  North  Vietnam  has  a 
history  of  maltreatment  of  refugees. 
They  know  where  their  friends  are. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 


OUR  ECONOMIC  ADVANCE  GAINS 
MOMENTUM 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
evidence  of  business  improvement  is  con- 
tinuing to  accumulate.  Economic  statis- 
tics are  continuing  to  show  signs  of  an 
accelerating  economic  expansion. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  index  of  indus- 
trial production  showed  a  strong  swl- 
vance  in  February,  rising  eight-tenths  of 
a  point.  The  output  gains  were  wide- 
spread in  consumer  goods,  business 
equipment  and  materials.  This  is  the 
sixth  successive  increase  in  this  measure 
since  last  August,  signaling  rapid  growth 
in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

The  index  of  leading  economic  indica- 
tors also  registered  significant  gains  in 
February.  This  composite  measure  of  eco- 
nomic statistics  which  typically  precede 
economic  expansions  rose  five-tenths  of 
1  percent,  the  eighth  successive  monthly 
advance.  This  series  has  not  risen  8 
months  in  a  row  since  the  1960-61  period. 

As  expected,  this  business  improvement 
has  generated  substantial  increases  in 
employment.  Employment  has  risen  by 
more  than  1.1  million  workers  since  De- 
cember. Over  the  last  12  months,  em- 
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ployment  has  grown  2.4  million,  an  un- 
usually high  increase.  And  in  March,  sea- 
sonally adjusted  employment  rose  by 
618,000,  the  largest  increase  for  any 
single  month  in  12  years. 

These  recent  economic  indicators  give 
ample  cause  for  optimism,  though  not 
complacency.  In  spite  of  unusual  employ- 
ment gains,  the  imemployment  rate  re- 
mains high.  The  labor  force  has  ex- 
panded at  an  extraordinary  rate  to  keep 
the  unemployment  rate  frwn  falling  in 
the  face  of  the  large  increase  in  employ- 
ment. However,  the  outlook  for  both  busi- 
ness expansion  and  increased  employ- 
ment during  the  rest  of  this  year  remains 
encouraging. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  13955,  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  13955) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Casey  of  Texas,  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Hathaway,  Roush,  Bevill,  Mahon.  Bow, 
Cederberg,  Rhodes,  and  Wyatt. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OP 
THE  HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  CRIME 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  can  up  House 
Resolution  910  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  910 

Resolved.  That,  for  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  Investigations  and  studies  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  115,  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $470,000,  Including 
expendlttires  for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys.  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  funds  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  reso- 
lution may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) );  but 
this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement 
of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use 
of  such  funds  for  any  other  authOTlzed  pur- 
pose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shaU  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 


ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulation 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorimi  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  102] 

Abernethy  Pish  Moorhead 

Abourezk  Flood  Morse 

Alexander  GaUflanakls  Nix 

Aspln  Gallagher  Patman 

BadUlo  GlaUno  Peyser 

Bingham  Gray  Pryor.  Ark 

Blatnlk  GrlfBn  Railsback 

Broomfleld  Griffiths  Rangel 

Byrne,  Pa.  Gude  Rhodes 

Caffery  Halpem  Rosenthal 

Chlsholm  Hansen,  Wash.  Satterfleld 

Clancy  Hays  Scheuer 

Clark  Hubert  Sebellus 

Clay  Jones,  Ala.  Shipley 

Conyers  Kee  Slkes 

Gorman  Keith  Stokes 

Coughlln  Kuykendall  Stubblefleld 

Crane  Long.  La.  Symington 

Davis,  S.C.  McKay  Teague,  Calif. 

Dellums  Macdonald,  Teague,  Tex. 

Dlggs  Mass.  Vlgorlto 

Dom  Mainiard  Wldnall 

Dowdy  Mathlas,  Calif.  Wilson, 

Dwyer  Mlkva  Charles  H. 

Edwards.  La.  Miller,  Calif. 

Eshleman  Monagan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  359 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
THE  HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  quorum  call  I  had 
called  up,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  House  Reso- 
lution 910,  and  unanimous  consent  had 
been  granted  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Holifield 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

THE  JACK  ANDERSON  COLUMN  OF  APRIL   11,   1972 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Jack  Anderson  in  his  column  of  April  11, 
1972.  seeks  to  impute  some  wrongdoing  to 


my  action  In  writing  a  letter  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  behalf  of  a 
southern  California  electronics  manu- 
facturer. 

My  records  contain  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  December  19.  1968,  which  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  A  perusal  of  this  letter 
shows  that  It  is  of  the  usual  variety  ask- 
ing for  fair  consideration  of  a  proposal 
by  ITT/Gimilan,  a  California  company 
based  in  Los  Angeles.  This  company  was 
in  competition  with  two  other  companies 
for  a  contract  to  furnish  a  groimd  con- 
trol radar  device. 

My  letter  also  refers  to  a  briefing  given 
to  Members  of  the  California  delegation 
by  the  Gilfillan  Co.  on  the  proposal  to 
the  Air  Force. 

I  find  that  my  letter  of  December  19, 
1968,  was  written  on  my  office  stationery 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  typed  by  my 
secretary,  and  in  no  way  referred  to  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Operations. 

In  accordance  with  Advisory  Opinion 
No.  1  issued  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  I  consider 
It  my  duty  as  a  Representative  to  urge 
that  fair  consideration  be  given  to  po- 
tential Government  contractors  located 
in  my  State.  As  have  other  Members  of 
Congress,  I  have  written  hundreds  of 
letters  on  behalf  of  labor  unions,  uni- 
versities, community  action  programs, 
and  manufacturers  during  my  congres- 
sional service— all  without  compensation 
of  any  kind. 

In  this  case,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  merely  assured  me  that  the  experi- 
ence and  past  performance  of  all  com- 
petitors would  receive  consideration  In 
awarding  the  contract.  As  Mr.  Anderson 
points  out,  the  Gilfillan  Co.  did  not  re- 
ceive the  contract  award,  which  was,  in 
fact,  made  to  Raytheon,  a  northeastern 
corporation,  on  January  24,  1969. 

It  is  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  It  that 
a  routine  letter  of  this  sort,  written  after 
a  briefing  with  other  members  of  the 
California  delegation,  is  made  to  appear 
as  a  service  rendered  for  compensation, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  illegal  under 
Federal  statutes. 

If  any  individual  connected  with  ITT 
ever  made  any  contribution  to  my  politi- 
cal campaign,  I  have  no  recollection  or 
record  of  having  received  it.  If  such  a 
contribution  had  been  made  to  me.  It 
would  have  been  duly  recorded.  Mr.  An- 
derson's allegation  or  suggestion  that  I 
received  a  payoff  from  an  ITT  company 
for  writing  a  letter  is  absolutely  false. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  of  December  19. 
1968,  is  attached: 

December  19,  1968. 
Dr.  Harold  Brown, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  been  advlsSl 
that  the  Air  Force  will  momentarily  decide 
on  the  successful  contractor  to  manufacture 
the  next  generation  of  Ground  Control  Ap- 
proach Radar. 

With  our  airways  becoming  more  and  more 
crowded  with  conmierclal  traffic,  the  devel- 
opment of  modernized  flight  safety  equip- 
ment Is  of  concern  to  all  Americans  who 
travel  our  airways,  whether  civilian  or  mili- 
tary. 

Some  weeks  ago  I,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Congressional  Delega- 
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tlon,  attended  a  briefing  on  the  ITT/Ollflllan 
proposal  for  the  USAP  AN/TPN-19  contract. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  QilflUan  is  well 
experienced  In  this  field.  My  particular  in- 
terest Is  that  this  work  be  done  In  Southern 
California;  there  are  approximately  2,100 
vendors  of  various  components  which  will  be 
used  m  this  system  located  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia alone.  I  trust  that  those  who  are 
evaluating  the  competitive  proposals  would 
give  necessary  emphasis  to  the  performance 
and  experience  which  this  California  firm 
has  develoi>ed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chet  Holdield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  910  authorizes 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $470,000  of  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  Select  Committee 
on  CJrime. 

Briefly,  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
was  established  by  House  Resolution  No. 
17  on  May  1,  1969.  During  the  91st  Con- 
gress the  committee  requested  a  total  of 
$1,250,000  for  Its  operations.  The  House 
reduced  that  request  by  authorizing  a 
total  of  $975,000  for  its  operations.  The 
committee  actually  spent  $932,762  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  was 
reestablished  for  the  92d  Congress  by 
House  Resolution  115.  adopted  on  March 
9.  1971. 

The  request  for  this  year  was  cut  by 
the  committee  in  the  amoimt  of  $74,000. 

I  refer  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  page  2  of  the  House 
report,  which  states — 

House  Resolution  910  Is  similar  to  House 
Resolution  857,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Oommlttee  on  Crime.  However,  House  Reso- 
lution 910  provides  $74,121  less  than  the 
amount  Chairman  Pepper  requested.  The 
Committee  on  Ho\ise  Administration  recom- 
mends the  reduction  on  the  basis  that  the 
activities  of  the  Seleot  Committee  on  Crime 
do  not  justify  or  require  an  increase  over 
the  amount  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  1971.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  was  authorized  to  spend  $675,000  dur- 
ing 1971.  When  added  to  the  imexpended 
carryover,  House  Resolution  910  would  make 
$696,404.06  avaUable  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  during  1972.  The  $21,000  Increase 
will  be  adequate  to  cover  the  6.5  percent  pay 
Increase  for  committee  employees. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
wish  me  to  s^eld? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  and,  apropos  the 
points  that  he  has  just  made  so  well, 
I  would  say,  first,  that  I  appreciate  his 
good  offices  In  not  calling  this  bill  up  by 
request  on  March  29  as  It  was  originally 
scheduled. 

Second,  and  as  I  said,  apropos  his  most 
recent  statement,  if  I  recall  the  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the  time  of 
the  second  continuation  or  the  reestab- 
lishment  in  the  92d  Congress  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime,  the  statement 
was  made  that  there  would  be  a  need 
for  lesser  f imds  in  the  92d  Congress  than 
there  were  In  the  91st. 

If  I  correctly  imderstand  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  at  this 
time,  even  in  spite  of  the  good  action  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
in  reducing  this  year  request,  we  are 
granting  this  committee  additional  fimds 
over  and  above  those  used  In  both  ses- 


sions of  the  91st  Congress.  Am  I  to  im- 
derstand that  this  is  completely  justi- 
fiable in  view  of  my  warm  friend  from 
New  Jersey's  committee  action,  consid- 
eration and  recommendation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, first  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  has  introduced  two  requests  for 
fimds  during  the  92d  Congress  for  a  total 
of  $1,294,121.  This  represents  $44,121 
more  than  requested  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress. $319,121  more  than  the  House  au- 
thorized the  committee  to  spend  during 
the  91st  Congress,  and  $361,359  more  than 
the  committee  spent  during  the  91st 
Congress. 

By  the  end  of  March  of  this  year  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  had  spent  a 
total  of  $575,576  for  its  operations  during 
the  92d  Congress.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  month  the  committee  had  an  imex- 
pended  balance  of  about  $99,000  carried 
over  from  last  year's  authorization.  If 
the  committee  is  authorized  to  spend  an 
additional  $470,000,  which  the  current 
House  resolution  provides  for,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  available  about  $569,000 
for  its  operations  during  the  9  remaining 
months  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  of  course,  we  do 
not  plan  to  operate  in  the  9  remaining 
months  of  the  year.  I  believe  the  leader- 
ship has  said  we  hope  to  be  out  of  here 
by  the  last  of  July  for  the  various  con- 
ventions, and  certainly  in  an  election 
year  we  want  to  be  home  campaigning 
and  perpetuating  ourselves  and  doing 
whatever  is  necessary  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  I,  as  a  "lame  duck,"  would  cer- 
tainly hope  we  do  not  have  to  come  back 
here  In  one  of  those  infamous  lame  duck 
sessions.  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  would 
continue  its  operations  during  those  re- 
maining months  if  the  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  and  I  know  full  well  we  do  not 
have  to  spend  all  the  money  we  authorize, 
but  I  £dso  know  Parkinson's  law. 

Apparently  answer  No.  1  of  my  good 
friend,  che  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Is  "Yes,"  they  are  authorized  more  in 
spite  of  the  fact  they  would  need  less. 
Second,  he  would  answer  that  he  believes 
it  is  Justified  on  the  ptut  of  his  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, and  the  full  committee,  aif ter  review 
£Uid  hearing  from  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  does  feel  the 
amoimt  is  justified. 

With  respect  to  adjournment.  I  might 
suggest  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  that  the  leadership  hopes 
Its  hope,  as  he  expresses  it,  becomes  a 
reality — and  I  would  make  the  word 
HOPE  aU  capitals. 

With  res(>ect  to  the  gentleman  himself, 
of  course,  I  would  gather  that  he  would 
like  to  complete  his  office  work  in  this, 
his  last  term  with  us,  not  being  one  of 
us  who  has  to  seek  reelection.  I  might  say 
I  think  a  great  majority  of  us — perhaps 
Just  one  or  two  will  not — will  miss  the 
gentleman  tremendously.  The  gentlemem 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  for  instance,  is 
going  to  have  to  get  a  new  personal 
physician.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr. 


Morgan  from  this  side  of  the  aisle  or  Dr. 
Tim  Lee  Carter  from  the  other  side  will 
take  that  place.  There  is  also  Dr. 
Melcher  who  might  fill  in,  who  is  a  vet- 
erinarian. Then  there  is  Dr.  Ray  in  case 
some  really  unique  problem  arises. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
do  not  want  a  lame  duck  doctor. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  blame  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  It 
has  been  bad  enough  while  his  doctor 
was  not  a  lame  duck. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say 
there  is  no  need  to  bring  the  name  of  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Montana, 
into  this,  because  he  does  not  specialize 
in  widgetry  as  some  of  us  do  who  limit 
ourselves  to  practice  rai  genus  homo 
sapiens. 

Now  if  we  can  get  back  to  the  House 
Resolution  910,  I  appreciate  the  surveil- 
lance, oversight,  and  review  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  I  pre- 
sume from  the  remturks  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  have  to  have 
faith  in  the  good  Judgment  and  this 
oversight  of  the  committee. 

Is  there  any  information  available  to 
the  committee  as  to  whether  this  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  will  complete  its 
mission  and  objectives  during  this  Ccm- 
gress? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  For 
purposes  of  answering  that  question,  and 
those  purposes  alone,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  will  say  to  the  able  gentleman,  as 
I  said  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  when  he  raised  that  ques- 
tion at  the  time  our  resolution  was  up 
for  consideration  in  1971.  that  if  our 
committee  feels  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion, of  this  Congress,  there  Is  no  more 
useful  work  for  our  committee  to  do,  that 
would  have  some  major  impact  on  the 
crime  problem  in  our  country,  we  would 
certainly  not  ask  our  colleagues  to  con- 
tinue our  existence. 

Remember  that  the  resolution  contin- 
uing this  committee  would  have  to  be  re- 
introduced. It  would  have  to  come  up 
before  the  Rules  Committee  and  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  House. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  ours 
has  been  a  hard-working  committee.  If 
we  do  not  feel  there  is  some  real  justifi- 
cation for  our  efforts,  we  will  not  ask 
our  colleagues  to  continue  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of 
crime  in  this  country  is  still  a  very  chal- 
lenging one.  We  are  having  a  difficult 
time  trying  to  find  something  to  do  about 
it.  Our  11 -member  committee,  of  six 
Democrats  and  five  Republicans,  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  men,  are  con- 
cerned about  this  problem.  If  we  should 
feel  there  Is  some  contribution  of  im- 
port we"  can  make  I  am  sure  we  would 
feel  disposed  to  lay  it  before  our  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  was  created  on  May  1,  1969.  The 
committee  was  authorized  and  directed 
to  investigate  and  study  all  aspects  of 
crime  in  America.  This  broad  mandate 
allows  the  select  committee  to  assist  and 
complement  the  standing  committees  of 
this  House  in  meeting  their  enormous  re- 
sponsibility in  combatting  crime  in 
America. 

The  select  committee  has  made  a  con- 
tinuous and  dedicated  effort  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  since  it  was  constituted. 

Substantive  areas  of  the  national  crime 
problem  have  been  investigated.  Public 
hearings  have  been  conducted  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  In  all  over  19  cit- 
ies have  been  the  sites  of  committee 
hearings  or  other  activity.  Numerous  re- 
ports containing  recommendations  for 
remedial  legislation  have  already  been 
submitted  to  this  House  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  causes  of  crime  are  not  easily  un- 
derstood. We  must  know  the  effect  of 
crime  on  our  society,  yet  an  accurate 
evaluation  of  that  effect  is  most  difficult. 
The  wisdom  of  the  law  and  the  fair  ad- 
ministration of  justice  must  be  closely 
examined  and  constantly  improved.  The 
treatment  of  individual  citizens  who  vio- 
late the  law  must  be  enlightened  and  re- 
habilitative rather  than  vengeful  and 
harmful  to  our  society  as  a  whole.  Al- 
though the  problem  of  crime  cannot  be 
quickly  or  easily  solved,  I  believe  that 
every  effort  to  do  so  must  be  made. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  con- 
ducted the  following  public  hearings: 
Location,  Crime  in  America  Inquiry,  and 
Date 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Lorton,  Va.:  The 
Improvement  and  reform  ot  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  In  the  United  States; 
July  28-31;  Aug.  4,  7,  IX,  12;  Sept.  17,  18 
1969. 

Boston,  Mass.:  Drug  abuse  and  criminal 
Justice;  August  35,  26, 1969. 

Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebr.:  A  mld-Amerlca 
view;  Oct.  9-11,  1969. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Views  on  marihuana- 
Oct.  14,  15, 1969. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.:  Illicit  and  dangerous 
drugs;  Oct.  23-26,  27,  1969. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Why  8  billion  ampheta- 
mines?; Nov.  18,  1969. 

Columbia,  S.C:  Response  of  a  mid-south 
community;  Nov.  21.  22,  1969. 

Miami,  Fla.:  Aspects  of  organized  crime, 
court  delay  and  Juvenile  justice;  Dec  4-6  8 
1969. 

Washington.  D.C.,  Fairfax,  Va.,  Rlverdale, 
Md.:  In  the  Nation's  Capital;  Feb.  25-28, 1970. 

Baltimore,  Md:  Touth  In  trouble:  Mar  19 
20,  1970. 

New  York,  N.Y.:  Heroin  Importation,  dis- 
tribution, packaging  and  paraphernalia; 
June  25-26,  1970. 

PhUadelphla,  Pa.:  Youth  gang  warfare- 
July  16, 17,  1970. 

Washington,  D.C.:  The  heroin  parapher- 
nalia trade;  Oct.  5,  6,  1970. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Narcotics  Research.  Re- 
habilitation and  Treatment;  April  26,  27  28- 
June  2.  3,  4,  23, 1971. 

Washington,  D.C.:  American  Prisons  In 
TurmoU  (Pt.  1);  Nov.  29,  30;  Dec.  1  2  3 
1971.  •     •  o, 

Washington,  D.C.:  Organized  Crime  Con- 
verting Worthless  Securities  Into  Cash;  Dec 
7,  8.  9,  1971. 

New  York,  N.Y. :  American  Prisons  In  Tur- 
moil (Pt.  2) ;  Feb.  25,  1972. 


The  committee's  public  hearings  ini- 
tially sought  a  broad  view  of  the  crime 
problem.  Later,  the  committee's  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  juvenile  delinquency 
and  the  Nation's  tremendous  drug  prob- 
lems. Our  public  hearings  were  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  evolving  spe- 
cific legislation  to  meet  the  problems  of 
heroin  addiction  and  the  heroin  para- 
phernalia trade. 

The  epidemic  increase  in  heroin  addic- 
tion is  the  most  tragic  and  bafSing  prob- 
lem facing  our  Nation  today.  Ten  years 
ago  heroin  use  was  apparently  decreas- 
ing. Within  the  past  5  years  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  resurgMice  of  heroin  ad- 
diction, especially  among  the  young. 
While  heroin  was  once  found  exclusively 
in  the  ghettos,  it  is  now  found  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  among  eveiy 
segment  of  the  population.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  endeavored  to  as- 
certain the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the 
heroin  problem.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  unless  a  massive  war  is  im- 
mediately and  effectively  waged,  we  will 
risk  losing  a  generation  of  Americans  to 
this  heroin  epidemic. 

Heroin  can  caily  be  made  from  opium. 
The  sole  source  of  opium  is  the  opium 
poppy — papaver  somniferum — which 
does  not  readily  grow  in  the  United 
States.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  has  estimated  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  heroin  used 
in  the  United  States  originated  in  Tur- 
key. The  heroin  smuggling  routes,  from 
the  Middle  East  to  Prance,  and  into  the 
United  States,  are  well  known.  Even  so, 
present  Federal  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams prevent  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
smuggled  heroin  from  reaching  American 
addicts. 

There  are  presently  more  than  500,000 
heroin  addicts  in  the  United  States.  More 
persons  are  being  addicted  each  day.  New 
York  State's  addict  population  has  risen 
dramatically  in  the  past  5  years,  from 
50,000  to  more  than  an  estimated  200,000 
addicts.  The  dangers  and  deleterious 
physical  effects  of  heroin  use  are  well 
known.  However,  of  all  the  terrible  facts 
and  figures  regarding  heroin,  perhaps  the 
most  profoundly  shocking  Is  that  of  the 
900  addict  deaths  in  New  York  City  In 
1969,  224  were  teenagers.  In  1970,  48  per- 
cent of  the  cases  disposed  of  In  New  York 
City  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
involved  narcotics  violations.  Drug  re- 
lated cases  account  for  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  prison  population  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Heroin  addiction  is  no  longer  Just  a 
New  York  City  problem;  it  is  not  even 
just  a  city  problem.  Arrest  records  dem- 
onstrate that  it  has  spread  like  a  plague 
to  the  suburbs  of  our  great  cities  and 
even  to  rural  areas  in  the  Nation.  In  the 
last  decade  our  national  drug  arrests 
have  soared  over  700  percent  and  now 
number  more  than  400,000  a  year.  In 
Virginia  during  the  1960s,  narcotic  ad- 
diction jumped  556  percent  and  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  is  bracing  for  a  growth  in  its  addict 
population  next  year  which  will  double 
or  triple  current  numbers. 

In  Detroit,  with  an  estimated  20,000 
addict  population,  arrests  soared  442  per- 
cent during  the  last  4  years.  Flint,  Phila- 


delphia, Savannah,  and  innumerable 
other  towns  and  cities  present  a  similar 
picture.  A  recent  study  of  drug  abuse  in 
Florida  imiversities  smd  colleges  indi- 
cated that  well  over  2,000  students  a 
yesu-  drop  out  as  heroin  addicts. 

The  direct  impact  of  heroin  addiction 
on  crime  in  America  is  so  extensive  it 
defies  accurate  measure.  A  confirmed 
addict  may  need  from  $50  to  $100  a  day 
to  support  his  drug  habit.  Since  legiti- 
mate employment  is  usually  impossible, 
most  addicts  turn  in  desperation  to 
crime.  It  matters  litUe  to  the  addict 
whether  his  criminal  act  be  petty  lar- 
ceny, prostitution,  or  a  violent  street 
crime.  His  need  will  justify  almost  any 
means. 

We  have  developed  legislation  spe- 
cifically designed  to  create  a  national  re- 
search program  to  combat  heroin  addic- 
tion. The  committee  concluded  that  a 
national  program  for  medical  research  to 
find  a  drug  to  combat  heroin  addiction 
is  of  paramount  and  overriding  im- 
p)ortance.  No  other  proposed  solution  to 
the  problem  has  such  great  potential  for 
long-range  success  in  entirely  eliminat- 
ing heroin  addiction  in  this  country.  The 
committee  recommended  a  concentrated 
national  effort  of  emergency  priority  to 
find  a  nonaddictive,  safe,  long-lasting 
drug  to  combat  heroin  addiction.  To  in- 
itiate an  immediate  heroin  research 
program,  the  committee  proposed  legis- 
lation directing  the  Federal  Government 
to  utilize  the  expertise,  experience  and 
laboratory  resources  of  our  pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers,  by  contracting  with 
these  firms  to  conduct  intensive  research 
and  development  of  heroin  addiction 
control  drugs.  Our  legislative  proposals 
were  cosponsored  by  110  Members  of  the 
Congress.  The  legislation  has  been  en- 
dorsed and  encouraged  by  22  State  Gov- 
ernors, and  numerous  attorney  generals, 
mayors  of  our  large  cities,  district  attor- 
neys, and  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  operative  provisions  of  our  blU  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  legislation  recent- 
ly enacted  by  this  body. 

The  Director  of  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion has  recently  commended  the  com- 
mittee for  its  contribution  in  developing 
this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  research  report, 
comprehensive  reports  relating  to  na- 
tionwide drug  rehabilitation  efforts  are 
being  prepared  and  edited.  We  are  pres- 
ently consulting  with  various  adminis- 
tration officials  about  reconciling  pro- 
posed legislation  in  this  area. 

The  committee  moreover,  found  that 
the  heroin  trade  is  not  plied  by  criminals 
alone.  "Legitimate"  business  plays  an  es- 
sential part.  While  the  substance  a  drug 
user  introduces  into  his  body  may  be 
called  heroin,  that  substance  is  usually 
only  10  percent  heroin.  The  remainder 
is  dilutants  such  as  mannlte,  quinine,  or 
lactose.  The  heroin  street  pusher  typi- 
cally sells  his  product  i>ackaged  in  a 
No.  5  gelatin  capsule  or  a  small  glassine 
envelope.  The  heroin  user  often  uses 
needles  or  syringes.  Without  question, 
there  are  legitimate  uses  for  lactose,  sy- 
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ringes,  and  gelatin  capsules  and  glass- 
ine envelopes  of  a  certain  size.  However, 
would  anyone  expect  to  find  that  their 
neighborhood  pharmacy  sold  4  tons  of 
mannlte,  40,000  ounces  of  quinine,  47  mil- 
lion glassine  envelopes,  and  25  million 
No.  5  gelatin  capksules  in  the  past  3  years. 
The  committee  located  this  very  drug- 
store in  New  York  City,  and  disturbingly 
this  "druggist"  had  violated  no  law. 

The  committee  has  submitted  a  report 
to  Congress  entitled  "Heroin  and  Heroin 
Paraphernalia."  This  far-reaching  re- 
port includes  a  history  of  heroin  addic- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  an  smalysis  of  the 
existing  addiction  crisis,  the  detail  of  in- 
ternational heroin  smuggling  routes,  and 
an  expose  of  the  highly  unethical  heroin 
paraphernalia  trade.  The  report  sets 
forth  the  status  of  the  medical  search 
for  substances  that  may  be  used  to  help 
cure  heroin  addiction. 

The  report  contains  28  specific  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  and  the  Federal 
executive  branch,  including  measures  re- 
garding international  conventions  and 
controls  of  heroin  smuggling,  the  exist- 
ing l^alized  American  opium  trade,  law 
enforcement  procedures  regarding  hero- 
in, the  relationship  between  drug  related 
crimes,  criminal  laws  dealing  with  nar- 
cotics, and  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  heroin  addicts. 

In  addition,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Morgan  Murphy  of 
Illinois,  added  substantially  to  the  exper- 
tise of  the  committee  by  having  con- 
ducted a  special  study  mission  on  the 
world  heroin  problem.  These  activities — 
sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee— provided  our  committee  with 
additional  first-hand  knowledge  of  in- 
temationsil  narcotics  trafficking  and  as- 
sisted us  In  making  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations for  international  control  of 
heroin  production. 

Our  proposed  model  legislation  con- 
trolling heroin  and  heroin  parapher- 
nalia is  presently  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  the  District  Ccr;u:iittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  wnlch  resume 
tomorrow.  H.R.  8569  Is  a  bill  designed  to 
assist  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment In  suppressing  the  drug  parapher- 
nalia trade,  namely  the  materials  used  to 
dilute  and  package  heroin  for  street  sales 
as  well  as  the  needles  and  syringes  used 
to  inject  heroin  into  the  user's  system. 
By  making  It  more  difficult  to  obtain 
these  materials,  street  sales  of  heroin  it- 
self will  be  simultaneously  hindered. 

In  addition,  new  legislation  and  regu- 
lations were  recently  adopted  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  designed  to  con- 
trol the  heroin  paraphernalia  trade,  in 
significant  respects,  as  a  result  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  pioneering 
hearings,  which  for  the  first  time  drew 
attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  heroin 
trade. 

The  committee's  extensive  work  in  the 
area  of  narcotics  addiction  and  its  ef- 
fect on  crime  has  been  observed 
throughout  the  country.  We  were  most 
pleased  last  month  when  our  contribu- 
tion in  this  field  was  cited  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control  and 


by  the  Ford  Foundation's  survey  project 
on  drugs. 

Also  recently,  a  SpeclEil  Assistant  At- 
torney General  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  lead  a  drive  against  heroin  ped- 
dlers throughout  the  country  had  occa- 
sion to  comment  on  the  activities  of  the 
committee.  The  Special  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  noted  that  he  was  "person- 
ally aware  of  the  pioneering  work  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  in  the  drug 
field.  The  committee  helped  alert  the 
Nation  to  the  drug  abuse  crisis.  Among 
other  things,  your  hearings  and  reports 
pointed  out  the  vital  need  for  a  better- 
coordinated  approach  to  the  fractional- 
ized  efforts  in  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
law  enforcement." 

Of  course,  our  national  drug  epidemic 
also  involves  the  abuse  and  misuse  of 
£unphetamine-type  drugs. 

Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  contained 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  August  8, 1970, 
stated  that  amphetamines  may  be  legiti- 
mately prescribed  for  the  treatment  of 
narcolepsy,  a  rare  sleeping  sickness,  the 
treatment  of  hyperkinetic  children  and 
in  the  early  stages  of  weight  control.  For 
these  few  uses,  officials  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  have  esti- 
mated there  is  annual  national  need  for 
a  few  hundred  thousand  doses  of  am- 
phetamines. However,  legitimate  manu- 
facturers have  been  producing  5  to  8 
billion  amphetamine  doses  aimually.  The 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  estimate  that  more  than  half  of 
these  are  diverted  into  illegal  channels. 
Of  the  supply  remaining  within  the  legal 
channels,  medical  authorities  state  that 
promiscuous  prescribing  has  led  to  se- 
rious misuse. 

The  committee  solicitF.d  the  opinions 
of  hundreds  of  medical  authorities  and 
heard  testimony  from  both  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  representatives  of  drug 
companies.  At  public  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee heard  terrifying  and  explicit  tes- 
timony regarding  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological consequences  of  amphetamine 
addition  among  the  young.  Dependency 
on  amphetamines  is  not  only  a  signifi- 
cant cause  of  all  t5i>es  of  crime,  but  it  ts 
a  deadly  destroyer  of  minds  and  bodies. 

The  committee  was  told  that  lax  laws 
and  regulations  have  engendered  a  sit- 
uation where  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  amphetamines  exported  to  Mexico 
are  smuggled  bEu;k  into  the  United  States 
and  sold  in  the  black  market.  Though 
legitimate  manufacturers  are  not  the 
only  source  of  these  dangerous  drugs, 
they  are  the  largest  single  source.  The 
committee  learned  that  little  technical 
expertise  or  experience  is  needed  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  crude  laboratory 
capable  of  producing  these  drugs.  There 
is  little  Federal  or  State  control  over  the 
purchase  of  the  immediate  precursors  of 
chemical  ingredients  needed  to  manufac- 
ture amphetamines. 

The  committee  prepared  legislation 
designed  to  deal  with  the  amphetamine 
problems  exposed  by  its  investigations 
and  hearings.  The  first  bill  Introduced 
would  have  prohibited  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  methamphetamines — 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  widely 
abused  "speed"  drugs.  The  second  bill 


sought  to  place  strict  controls  on  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  all  am- 
phetamine-tsTie  drugs.  Both  bills  would 
have  imposed  stricter  limits  on  the  sale 
of  the  chemical  ingredients  of  ampheta- 
mines. 

However,  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  did  not  contain 
adequate  controls  to  prevent  the  further 
diversion  of  legally  manufactured  am- 
phetamine-type drugs.  The  members  of 
the  select  committee  believed  so  strongly 
In  the  need  for  Increased  controls  that 
they  unanimously  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  that  act  rescheduling  ampheta- 
mines, methamphetamines,  methylphen- 
dldate,  and  phenmetrazine,  all  central 
nervous  system  stimulants,  from  sched- 
ule III  to  schedule  n.  The  committee  be- 
lieved that  the  increased  production  con- 
trols, registration  requirements,  and  ex- 
port regulations  applied  to  compoimds  in 
schedule  II  would  greatly  reduce  diver- 
sion and  abuse  of  all  types  of  amphet- 
amines. The  legislation  we  proposed  has 
been  adopted  by  administrative  action 
which  rescheduled  these  drugs. 

The  committee  submitted  a  report  to 
Congress  entitled  "Amphetamines."  The 
report  outlined  the  history  of  amphet- 
amine abuse  In  the  United  States,  the 
disastrous  physical  and  psychological  ef- 
fects of  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  these 
drugs  and  the  relationship  of  this  prob- 
lem to  violence  and  crime.  The  report  de- 
tails the  experiences  of  Japan  and  Swe- 
den, both  of  which  have  had  significant 
problems  with  smiphetamlne-type  drugs. 
The  report  analyzes  the  laws  and  prac- 
tices which  allowed  billions  of  amphet- 
amines to  be  spewed  out  annually  into 
the  black  market. 

The  report  contains  specific  recom- 
mendations for  stricter  controls  of  am- 
phetamines and  the  ingredients  of  am- 
phetamines, the  adoption  of  the  Inter- 
national Psychotropic  Drug  Protocol,  the 
Improvement  of  International  border  se- 
curity procedures,  and  the  prohibition  or 
tighter  regulation  of  mail-order  ship- 
ments of  amphetamines. 

As  a  direct  result  of  our  actions  the 
production  of  additive  and  deadly  am- 
phetamines has  been  reduced  from  8  bil- 
lion to  less  than  half  a  million — an  82- 
percent  reduction  in  annual  production. 
This  Is  a  critically  significant  step  in  the 
fight  against  crime  through  drug  abuse 
because  amphetamine  abuse  Is  one  of  the 
first  steps  taken  by  teenagers  along  the 
road  to  heroin  addiction. 

Juvenile  delinquency  Is  regarded  as  a 
major  crime  problem  in  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion compiled  national  crime  statistics 
which  showed  that  approximately  40 
percent  of  those  arrested  for  crimes  of 
violence  and  70  percent  of  those  arrested 
for  crimes  involving  private  property 
were  under  21  years  of  age.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  attempted  to  find 
out  why  so  msoiy  young  people  are  turn- 
ing to  crime. 

To  further  these  efforts  members  of 
the  committee  personally  Inspected  ju- 
venile correctional  Institutions  in  five 
States. 

The  youth  corrections  system  In  the 
United  States  Is,  on  the  whole,  a  travesty. 
We  have  hundred-year-old  correctional 
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Instltutlms  which  Isu;k  proper  rehabili- 
tation facilities  and,  In  many  Instances, 
do  not  attempt  to  Institute  even  the  sim- 
plest of  reforms. 

The  committee  was  most  Impressed, 
however,  with  one  facility  in  Red  Wing, 
Minn.  The  advanced  techniques  there 
can  and  need  to  be  emulated  in  other  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  coimtry. 

These  observations  and  many  more  are 
contained  In  the  committee  report  en- 
titled "Juvenile  Justice  and  Corrections." 
As  a  result  of  this  report,  our  Inspection 
trip,  and  hearings  we  submitted  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  Juvenile  Justice  In- 
stitute. 

The  recommendations  were  merged 
Into  legislation  offered  by  the  Honorable 
Tom  RAn^BACK  of  Illinois  and  retitled  to 
create  an  "Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice." 

That  legislation  Is  due  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  of  this  House  within 
the  next  several  weeks  and  I  believe  that 
the  prospects  are  good  that  It  will  be  ap- 
proved and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

In  December  of  last  year — after  a  4 
months'  Intensive  investigation — the 
committee  conducted  hearings  which  re- 
lated to  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  prisoners  In  Federal  and  State  pris- 
ons. The  committee  was  most  gratified 
when  these  hearings  were  described  by 
a  leading  penologist  "as  the  most  com- 
prehensive inquiry  ever  conducted  by  the 
Congress."  The  first  volume  of  our  hear- 
ings entitled,  "American  Prisons  In  Tur- 
moil," has  been  distributed  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Part  of  our  hearings  dealt  with  events 
which  led  up  to  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  Attica.  One  phase  of  the  investigation 
Involving  the  testimony  of  a  number  of 
Inmates  has  been  concluded  this  year. 
The  committee  is  now  analyzing  the  facts 
educed  at  the  hearing  and  drafting  rec- 
ommendations and  proposed  legislation 
for  evaluation  by  the  Congress.  The  anal- 
ysis, recommendations,  and  proposed  leg- 
islation will,  of  course,  be  supplied  to  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
form  of  a  committee  report. 

Also,  in  December  of  last  year,  the  com- 
mittee held  hearings  relating  to  a  nation- 
wide apparatus  of  criminals  who  use 
worthless  paper  to  defraud  banks,  stock 
brokerage  firms,  insurance  companies, 
and  the  public  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
year.  The  Investigation  revealed  that  a 
religious  foundation  fell  into  the  control 
of  a  number  of  organized  criminals  who 
issued  more  than  J25  million  of  worth- 
less seciultles.  Those  securities  were  given 
the  facade  of  respectability  by  a  beauti- 
fully printed  brochure  distributed  by  the 
foundation  which  claimed  It  had  $20  mil- 
lion of  assets.  Next,  the  foundation  ob- 
tained fraudulent  financial  statements 
from  corrupt  accoimtants — again  giving 
their  securities  a  facade  of  value  where 
none  actually  existed.  Finally,  the  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  Co.  incorporated  the  fraud- 
ulent financial  reports  in  their  pub- 
lications without  a  minimal  check  of  the 
listed  assets  and  disseminated  the  in- 
formation to  the  financial  community. 

The  testimony  In  relation  to  this  In- 
vestigation has  been  completed,  but  the 
analysis,    legislative    recommendations, 


and  report  must  be  processed  during  this 
year. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  as- 
sure the  Congress  that  the  committee 
will  utilize  the  funds  provided  by  this  res- 
olution to  continue  its  most  resolute  ef- 
forts in  combating  the  crime  problem  in 
the  Nation  today. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
was  established  by  House  Resolution  115 
adopted  March  9,  1971.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  Members  from  Missouri, 
Dr.  Hall  being  on  the  floor  now.  There 
was  at  that  time  a  colloquy  between  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNG)  and  Chairman  Pepper. 

I  yield  for  purposes  of  debate  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolung) 
with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  would  reiterate  what  I  said  in  effect 
during  the  debate  on  the  reestablishment 
of  this  select  committee. 

At  one  point  in  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  before  the  Rules  Committee 
I  thought  that  the  matter  had  been  fin- 
ished. I  thought  that  we  were  not  going 
to  reconstitute  the  select  committee. 

I  feel  as  strongly  today,  despite  the 
good  work  of  the  select  committee  and  its 
members.  I  feel  exactly  the  same  way  I 
did  that  date  some  time  ago,  that  we 
should  not  have  select  committees  which 
become  perpetual  select  committees. 

I  can  guarantee  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  whose  presence  in  the  next 
Congress  I  will  miss  if  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  be  retiu-ned  here,  that  if  I  am 
returned  I  will  make  an  effort  to  see  to 
it  that  this  select  committee  is  not  con- 
tinued and  that  its  jurisdiction — it  will 
obviously  need  further  attention  judged 
by  statistics — is  taken  up  by  the  appro- 
priate standing  committee. 

I  believe  it  is  a  very,  very  poor  idea  to 
have  select  committees  that  go  on  and 
on  and  on.  I  believe  it  should  be  very 
clear  that  an  effort  is  going  to  be  made 
to  see  to  it  that  4  years  is  the  full  life 
of  this  particular  select  committee. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  any  personal  way. 
I  do  not  say  it  in  any  criticism  of  the 
Members,  or  even  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. It  is  merely  my  view,  in  a  situation 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  space,  a 
shortage  of  money — all  kinds  of  short- 
ages— that  if  our  standing  committees 
are  not  functioning  in  a  way  to  carry 
out  their  duties  there  is  something  very 
seriously  wrong. 

On  that  fundamental  principle  I  want 
to  serve  notice  that  if  I  am  able — in 
other  words,  if  I  am  here — as  a  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  I  intend  to  op- 
pose that  resolution,  as  I  did  in  this 
Congress,  and  also  to  oppose  it  on  the 
floor  if  the  majority  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee decides  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield,  but  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  mind,  in  the  light  of 
a  commitment  which  I  made  earlier,  if 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  flrst,  and  then 
we  will  return  to  this  colloquy,  following 


which  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  wants  to  be 
recognized. 

I  yield  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  full  funding  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
and  its  able  chairman,  Claude  Pepper  of 
Florida,  our  esteemed  colleague  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  others. 

I  wish  to  remind  this  body  today  of 
some  of  the  major  accomplishments 
achieved  by  the  Crime  Committee  in  its 
relatively  brief  existence  of  3  years. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
Crime  Committee  was  not  given  the  pow- 
ers of  legislative  initiative  but  was 
created  as  a  prober,  as  an  investigative 
body  empowered  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  standing  committees. 

In  its  life  span,  the  committee  has  for- 
warded more  than  120  legislative  recom- 
mendations, some  of  which  have  resulted 
in  legislative  action  and  many  of  which 
are  imder  active  consideration  before 
various  conunittees  of  the  House. 

Just  tomorrow,  Chairman  Pepper  will 
appear  before  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee to  urge  the  passage  of  a  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  Crime 
Committee  to  make  the  possession  of  the 
"tools  of  the  trade"  of  heroin  pushers 
prima  facie  evidence  of  trafficking  in 
this  most  evil  of  dangerous  drugs. 

It  was  the  Crime  Committee  that  flrst 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country  the  urgent  need  for  ac- 
tion against  those  who  furnish  the  bags, 
the  syringes,  the  equipment  to  the  pusher 
and  who  do  it  without  breaking  any  exist- 
ing laws. 

It  was  the  Crime  Committee  that  more 
than  two  and  a  half  years  ago  called  for 
a  reexamination  of  the  marihuana  laws 
and  pointed  out  the  inconsistencies  from 
State  to  State  and  the  uneven  applica- 
tion of  the  law  against  those  found  in 
possession  of  the  drug. 

The  Crime  Committee  did  the  early 
spadework  in  this  area  and  it  played  a 
part  in  the  administration's  decision  to 
reconsider  the  Federal  law  as  it  pertains 
to  simple  possession  of  marihuana  and 
place  it  in  a  misdemeanor  category. 

It  was  the  Crime  Committee  that  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  exposed  the  pittance 
which  the  Government  and  private  indus- 
try was  spending  to  develop  new  drugs 
to  combat  the  national  heroin  epidemic. 

On  March  23,  President  Nixon  signed 
into  law  a  bill  establishing  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and.  with  it,  earmarked  $75  million  for 
pharmacological  research  to  develop  new 
drugs  to  counter  the  effects  of  heroin 
addiction. 

It  was  no  coincidence  that  this  section 
was  added  to  the  SAODAP  l^slatlon 
after  more  than  100  Members  of  this 
House  and  hundreds  of  public  officials, 
scientists  and  prosecutors  from  across 
the  coimtry  joined  in  a  call  for  such  re- 
search. 

It  was  also  the  Crime  Committee  that 
nearly  3  years  ago  flrst  threw  the 
public  spotlight  on  the  diversion  of  mil- 
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lions  upon  millions  of  amphetamines — 
the  so-called  pep  pills — ^into  the  illicit 
markets. 

These  were  the  pills  which  were  ruin- 
ing the  lives — and  in  increasing  numbers 
claiming  the  lives — of  thousands  of 
young  people.  These  were  the  pills  which 
in  the  language  of  the  street  became 
known  as  "speed." 

It  was  the  Crime  Committee  which  re- 
lentlessly kept  the  pressure  on  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
to  place  these  pills  under  quotas  and  lim- 
it their  distribution  to  legitimate  medi- 
cal needs. 

There  were  as  many  as  8  billion  of 
these  pills  which  rolled  out  of  the  drug 
factories  at  the  time  the  committee 
began  its  inquiry  into  this  pill-popping 
phenomena. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  controls 
on  these  pills  and  no  more  than  470  mil- 
lion will  be  produced  this  year — an 
almost  imheard  of  cutback  which  can  be 
credited  to  the  good  work  of  Claude 
Pepper's  committee. 

What  we  are  seeking,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  coming  to  fruition  of  many  of  the 
early  initiatives  of  the  Crime  Committee. 

And  there  is  more  work  to  be  done. 

The  flght  against  crime  in  America  is 
not  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Crime 
Committee.  Many  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  must  consider  some 
aspect  of  crime  in  the  performance  of 
their  legislative  duties. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  is 
intended  to  perform  a  complementary 
role. 

In  a  greater  sense,  the  responsibility 
to  curb  the  rise  in  crime  lies  not  only 
with  the  Congress,  but  with  the  entire 
Federal  Government.  The  executive 
branch  is  constantly  devising  new  pro- 
grams, implementing  new  projects  and 
perfecting  new  approaches  to  improve 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  Federal 
judiciary  is  constantly  striving  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  justice. 

Yet  we  have  heard  criticism  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. And  we  have  heard  criticism  of 
various  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  drug  laws  of  this  country. 
But  this  criticism  does  not  mean  that  we 
abandon  these  efforts. 

The  executive  branch  has  not  solved 
America's  crime  problem.  The  standing 
committees  of  the  House  have  not  solved 
America's  crime  problem.  And  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  alone,  will  not  solve 
America's  crime  problem. 

It  will  take  all  of  these  agencies  and 
committees,  working  in  concert,  to  make 
our  streets  safe  and  our  homes  secure. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
worked  tirelessly  toward  this  objective 
and  it  deserves  our  support  and  our  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  its  contributions 
to  date. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  wish  me  to 
yield  further  to  him? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing me  if  I  would  like  him  to  yield. 

I  think  insofar  as  my  part  in  this  is 
concerned  I  would  Uke  simply  to  reex- 
press  my  appreciation  for  withholding 


the  action  on  this  resolution  from  the 
29th  of  March,  until  today ;  because,  that 
has  given  me  a  chance  to  research  and 
to  study  in  a  probative  way  the  actions 
of  this  select  committee. 

Second,  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling) 
in  his  determination  to  limit  so-called 
select  or  ad  hoc  committee,  and  it  makes 
me  klmost  willing  to  renege  on  my  de- 
termination to  retire  and  come  back  in 
order  to  aid,  help,  and  abet  him  in  his 
plan  to  forsake  these  special  and  select 
committees. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Why 
does  not  the  gentleman  do  that? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Bolling's  interest  and 
mine  both  comes  not  out  of  any  person- 
aUties  involved,  but  out  of  our  work  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  Congress  and 
our  conviction  that  we  should  do  our 
work  through  our  regularly  established 
committees  and  subcommittees  rather 
than  the  so-called  select  committees  and 
others. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  plus  the  fact  that 
I  am  sorely  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  duly  constituted  committees  or  the 
subcommittees  responsible  have  not  car- 
ried out  this  function,  and  as  far  as  our 
research  has  indicated,  do  not  plan  to 
carry  out  this  fimction;  including  reor- 
ganized subcommittees  to  which  the  du- 
ties, aims,  and  objectives  could  be  as- 
signed, that  I  have  asked  for  this  delay. 

My  first  concern,  naturally,  is  that 
there  is  an  overexpenditure  of  taxpayers' 
f imds  for  this  committee  and  the  mighty 
"iffy"  statement  made  by  the  chairman 
in  response  to  my  other  question,  as  con- 
tradisposed  to  the  very  direct  statement 
he  made  to  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
last  year  wherein  he  says: 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  It  Is  my  purpose  as 
the  Introducer  of  the  resolution  for  the 
Select  Committee  and  the  prospective  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  try  to  conclude 
our  work  at  the  end  or  by  the  end  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

Now,  he  says  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  they  have  completed  their 
mission  they  will  not  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension. That  is  a  mighty  "iffy"  postu- 
late and  is  about  the  same  as  the  chair- 
man from  Florida  saying  that  they  would 
require  less  fimdlng  in  the  92d  Congress 
than  they  did  in  the  91st,  when  we  turn 
aroimd  and  fund  them  for  an  extra 
$47,000,  and  he  asked  for  even  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  my  concerns, 
plus  the  natural  tendency  that  we  see 
in  history  and  by  tradition,  to  continue 
indefinitely  once  a  committee  Is  estab- 
lished or  formed,  and  that  it  makes  nice 
headlines  but  produces  no  great  output 
that  is  not  duplicative  or  otherwise  cared 
for  by  the  regular  committees.  This  is 
the  glory  road  to  self-perpetuation. 

However,  as  a  part  of  some  of  my  re- 
search I  have  found — and  over  the  Eas- 
ter recess  have  read  and  studied — not 
one  but  five  separate  reports  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Some  of  them  are 
most  valuable  and  some  of  them  are  in 
areas  where  there  is  no  fimction  on  the 
part  of  the  regular  standing  commit- 
tee. Therefore,  although  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  at  the  time  this  funding  bill 


was  brought  up  rather  suddenly,  that  it 
should  be  deferred,  I  have  no  great  per- 
sonal objection  to  the  continuation  of 
this  select  committee  throughout  the 
balance  of  this  particular  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comments. 

First,  I  am  glad  of  the  interest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  in  this  sub- 
ject and  would  hope  that  somehow  or 
other  we  could  draft  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  so  that  he  would  reconsider  and 
seek  reelection,  because  this  would  be 
a  very  happy  event  for  a  number  of  us 
in  the  House. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  In  each  and  every 
instance  when  the  legislative  committees 
have  come  before  us  we  have  reminded 
them  very  strongly  of  their  oversight 
responsibilities. 

In  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  ,  I  deter- 
mined that  the  select  committee  has  no 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  that  In  every 
instance  in  which  they  find  an  area 
where  legislation  is  demanded  or  should 
be  considered  they  refer  It  to  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  will  finish  its  business  by 
the  end  of  this  Congress,  but.  In  any 
event,  the  House  will  work  its  will  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Congress;  that  is, 
those  of  us  who  will  be  here  at  that  time, 
and  decide  whether  to  continue  It  or  to 
discontinue  It.  If,  by  chance.  It  Is  con- 
tinued, then  I  can  assure  the  Members, 
my  colleagues,  that  if  I  am  occupying  the 
chairmanship  of  the  subcommittee,  as 
I  do  now,  that  I  shall  go  into  this  matter 
very,  very  carefully. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hanna)  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlemsm  for  yielding,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
if  he  has  any  plan  or  any  approach  that 
would  encourage  the  chairmen  of  our 
standing  committees  to  set  up  effective, 
operating,  empowered,  and  funded  sub- 
committees so  that  the  utilization  of  the 
great  manpower  that  is  in  this  House  can 
be  made  and  so  that  this  House  can  pro- 
ceed much  more  broadly  in  the  handling 
of  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  California  is  absolutely  "Yes."  In 
each  and  every  instance  we  have  asked 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
each  of  the  legislative  committees  If  their 
subcommittees  are  functioning,  if  they 
are  funded  properly,  and  if  they  are  abid- 
ing by  the  oversight  responsibility  re- 
quired by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  reply. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  AlabEima  (Mr.  Dickinson), 
for  the  purposes  of  debate  only. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  I  supported  the 
reduction  of  the  $74,000  if,  in  fact.  I 
was  not  tl^ie  member  who  originally  rec- 
ommended it. 

I,  too,  share  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  gentlemen  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG  and  Mr.  Hall)  and  the  Members 
from  other  States,  also,  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  authorizing  these  funds  and  whether 
they  are  in  fact  needed. 

We  went  into  this  in  some  detail,  and 
I  have  very  serious  and  very  grave  reser- 
vations as  to  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  select  committee.  I  know 
that,  considering  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee,  it  is  a  very  prestigious 
group  and,  as  a  consequence,  we — and 
I  know  speaking  for  myself — have  ac- 
ceded to  their  requests  because  we  have 
such  great  confidence  in  the  complement 
and  make-up  of  this  select  committee. 

It  is  also  my  personal  feeling,  however, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  is  eminently  correct  that  the 
functions  of  this  select  committee  should 
be  handled  by  a  standing  committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion observed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when  he 
came  before  us  and  asked  for  only  $400,- 
000  for  the  Judiciary  Committee's  annual 
budget  and  compared  that  to  his  coim- 
terpart  in  the  Senate  who  used  $4  mil- 
lion for  his  annual  budget,  that  either 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  was  not  doing  enough  or  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
doing  too  much,  or  maybe  it  was  a  little 
of  both. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  if  I  may,  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  one  additional  question.  I  listened 
to  the  earlier  question  and  I  heard  your 
answer  as  to  the  life  expectancy  of  this 
group. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  for 
the  record  if  it  is  your  anticipation  that 
this  select  committee  will  conclude  the 
business  that  is  now  pending  before  it 
during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  want  to  give  the  able 
gentleman  an  honest  answer — I  do  not 
know. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  enacted 
in  early  1971  authorized  a  continuation 
of  this  committee  for  the  92d  Congress. 
This  is  simply  a  resolution  to  provide 
funding  for  the  second  year  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  know  what  it  is. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  gentleman  will  al- 
low me.  next  year  a  new  Congress  will 
be  in  session  and  by  the  end  of  this  year 
we  will  know  what  we  have  been  able 
to  accomplish. 

I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  so  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  I  gladly  bear 
the  labors  that  the  chairmanship  of  this 
committee  has  imposed  upon  me  because 

I  feel  we  are  making  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  reduction  of  crime,  we  have 

II  members  of  this  committee  however 
and  I  am  not  going  to  preclude  what  that 
committee  may  resolve  to  ask  this  House 
to  permit  it  to  do  against  crime  next  year 
by  what  I  say  here  today. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me,  I  think  the  gentleman  must 
have  missed  the  thrust  of  my  question. 
I  am  not  asking  you  to  exercise  a  judg- 
ment for  the  11  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  asking  the  gentleman  if,  in  your 
opinion,  your  committee  will  conclude 
the  work  it  has. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  only  honest  answer 
I  can  give  the  gentleman  is  I  do  not 
know.  We  are  working  very  hard.  We 
have  accomplished  much  but  there  is 
much  to  be  done. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Let  me  say,  I  think  the  committee  has 
served  a  useful  purpose.  I  voted  for  it 
when  it  was  constituted  and  I  would 
hope  that  it  will  conclude  its  special 
purpose  this  year.  I  would  like  to  serve 
notice  now  that  I  will  vote  against  its 
being  reconstituted  in  the  next  Congress 
and  do  what  I  can  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to  deny 
fimds  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  all  of  us  can  rely 
on  the  exercise  of  the  good  judgment  of 
the  House,  if  and  when  that  question 
comes  before  the  House  at  the  beginning 
of  the  93d  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall)  want  me  to  yield  once 
more? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  realize  I  have  used 
an  undue  portion  of  the  time,  but  I  do 
want  to  point  out  indelibly  and  clearly 
for  all  of  the  Members  the  paradox  that 
we  face  once  more.  This  is  not  against 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  If  we 
have  to  be  an  "agiimer" — this  is  against 
the  present  organization  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary. 

There  are  seven  of  them.  It  was 
brought  out  in  the  colloquy  that  there  is 
no  apt  or  appropriate  attention  being 
paid  to  the  problems  of  crime  in  these 
various  subcommittees— indeed,  that 
function  is  presumably  assigned  to  sub- 
committee No.  6  which  is  entitled  "Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights." 
There  is  no  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  crime  pre- 
vention, crime  abuses,  or  the  crime  on 
the  streets  problem  or  drug  abuse  et 
cetera.  This  is  a  part  of  our  paradox 
that  I  would  hope  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  would  challenge 
and  not  only  next  year  on  the  continua- 
tion of  this  select  committee,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  to 
see  a  proper  reorganization  within  the 
reorganization  of  the  Congress  under  the 
act  of  1970  is  carried  out. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3054. 
AMENDING  MANPOWER  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  TRAINING  ACT  OP  1962 

Mr.   DANIELS   of   New   Jersey.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 


on  the  bill  (S.  3054)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March 
29, 1972.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
statement  be  dispensed  with  inasmuch  as 
it  has  been  printed  in  the  Record  and 
has  been  available  since  March  29,  1972 

The  SPEAKliR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Select  Labor 
Subcommittee  whose  work  and  leader- 
ship have  brought  this  conference  report 
to  the  floor  for  our  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  3054  extends  for  1  year 
title  n  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  author- 
izes a  grace  period  of  2  years  within 
which  school  districts  which  lost  Fed- 
eral property  when  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice was  created  could  continue  to  receive 
impact  assistance  while  phasing  out  of 
that  prc«ram. 

The  MDTA  extension  is  necessary  to 
allow  the  Department  of  Labor  to  con- 
tinue to  fund  such  ongoing  programs  as 
opportunities  industrialization  centers, 
on  the  job  training  and  institutional 
training  programs,  and  area  skill  centers. 
These  programs  are  currently  serving 
150,000  enrollees  and  are  funded  at  $750 
milUon. 

Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  bill  that  restruc- 
tured the  character  of  manpower  deliv- 
ery systems.  Unfortunately  that  bUl  did 
not  become  law  and  we  are  facing  a  fur- 
ther reevaluation  of  the  entire  manpower 
program.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  nec- 
essary comprehensive  review  of  all  of 
these  programs  we  must  extend  the  ex- 
isting law  for  at  least  1  year. 

An  amendment  was  added  by  the  other 
body  to  S.  3054  which  had  the  effect  of 
extending  for  2  years — one  of  which  is 
the  current  fiscal  year— the  practice  of 
counting  postal  employees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  entitlement  for 
funds  imder  the  Federal  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  was  necessitated 
by  the  conversion  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  the  Postal  Corporation. 
Identical  l^slation  has  also  passed  the 
House  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Under  the  present  impact  aid  program 
school  districts  having  Federal  property 
which  is  transferred  to  other  ownership 
during  a  school  year  continue  to  receive 
their  Impact  aid  payments  for  that 
school  year  and  for  1  additional  year 
after  the  transfer  has  occurred. 

When  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  was 
created  earlier  this  year  and  the  Gen- 
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eral  Services  Administration  transferred 
the  post  offices  xmder  its  jurisdiction  to 
this  new  corporation,  over  700  school  dis- 
tricts unexpectedly  lost  property  which 
the  Office  of  Education  had  considered 
Federal  property  for  purposes  of  the 
impact  aid  law.  And  then  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  compoimded  the 
problem  by  rxiling  that  these  particular 
transfers  of  Federal  property  could  not 
qualify  for  the  normal  grace  period 
because  of  a  quirk  in  the  definition  of 
Federal  property  contained  in  Public 
Law  81-874. 

The  simple  piu-pose  of  this  bill  is  to 
correct  the  inequity  caused  by  this  opin- 
ion and  to  make  these  districts  eligible 
for  the  same  kind  of  grace  period  as  all 
other  impact  aid  districts.  Tliis  period 
will  allow  them  to  finish  this  year  with 
the  impact  money  which  they  have  al- 
ready budgeted  and  to  continue  1  more 
year  while  they  make  plans  to  lessen 
their  reliance  on  impact  aid  or  to  elimi- 
nate their  participation  altogether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  3054. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  authorization  for  title  II  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  expires  on  June  30, 1972.  The  act  also 
provides  that  no  expenditiu-es  for  that 
title  can  be  made  after  December  30, 
1972. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  authorization  under 
title  n  and  also  provided  that  no  expend- 
itures pursuant  to  this  new  authoriza- 
tion could  be  made  after  December  30, 
1973. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  authorization  under  title 
n  of  the  MDTA.  In  addition,  it  deleted 
altogether  the  termination  date  for  au- 
thority to  expend  funds. 

The  conference  report  provides  for 
another  year's  authorization  for  the 
Manpov/er  Development  and  Training 
Act,  because  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  we  can  enact  new  comprehensive 
manpower  legislation  before  June  30, 
1972. 

Since  its  original  enactment,  the 
MDTA  has  contained  a  proviso  limiting 
expenditures  to  a  period  ending  6  months 
after  the  end  of  the  authorization.  This 
is  a  very  imusual  provision,  which  was 
put  into  the  original  MDTA  because  it 
was  a  new  and  untried  program.  After 
10  years  of  operation,  this  special  pro- 
viso probably  serves  no  useful  purpose, 
and  tho  House  receded  on  the  Senate 
provision  that  deletes  it  altogether. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  pro- 
vision to  continue  treating  property  of 
the  US.  Postal  Service  as  though  it 
were  Federal  property  for  purposes  of 
the  impact  aid  program.  An  identical 
provision  was  contained  in  HJl.  11809, 
which  was  favorably  reported  from  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
passed  the  House  imder  suspension  of 
the  rules  on  December  6,  1971. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  this 
provision. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  613  OF  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1936 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Ml'.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  914  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  914 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  9562) 
to  amend  the  cruise  legislation  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  one  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  listened  to  the  resolution  will  under- 
stand its  purpose.  There  appeared  no 
opposition  to  the  matter  made  in  order 
by  House  Resolution  914,  the  bill  H.R. 
9552,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  9552 
is  to  aid  the  U.S.-flag  passenger  fleet 
which  has  now  dwindled  to  four  vessels. 
Of  these  four  vessels,  two  sustained 
large  operating  losses  in  1970.  This  bill 
provides  greater  cruising  flexibility  and 
increased  opportunity  for  carriage  of 
cargo  and  mail  in  order  to  improve  the 
financial  situation  of  these  carriers. 

Existing  law  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  may  permit  pas- 
senger vessels  covered  by  operating  dif- 
ferential subsidy  contracts  to  cruise  off 
their  essential  trade  routes  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize such  cruising  for  the  full  year 
if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  flnds  that 
the  operation  of  the  vessel  on  its  trade 
route  is  not  required. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  existing 


law  to  permit  U.S.-flag  passenger  vessels 
to  carry  mail  and  cargo  between  ports 
not  on  their  regular  routes,  if  this  is  not 
in  direct  competition  with  a  carrier 
oCfering  U.S.-flag  passenger  service.  If 
such  carriage  is  in  direct  competition 
with  a  U.S.-flag  passenger  carrier,  then 
the  consent  of  the  next  scheduled  U.S.- 
flag  carrier  must  be  obtained. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9552)  to  amend  the 
cruise  legislation  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

tN    THE   COMMrrTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9552,  with  Mr. 
Culver  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titles  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
matz)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pelly)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  9552  would  amend 
the  cruise  legislation — section  613 — of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  four 
U.S.-flag  passenger  vessels  operating  and 
they  work  out  of  the  west  coast.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  apply  to  any 
operating  U.S.-flag  passenger  vessel,  but 
as  the  situation  now  stands,  it  would 
apply  to  the  four  U.S.-flag  passenger 
vessels  now  operating,  namely,  the  SS 
Mariposa,  the  SS  Monterey,  the  SS  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and  the  SS  President 
Wilson. 

Section  613  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  now  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  may  permit  pas- 
senger vessels  with  respect  to  which  an 
operating  differential  subsidy  contrswjt 
was  entered  into  prior  to  January  2, 1960, 
to  cruise  off  their  essential  trade  routes 
for  two-thirds  of  each  year.  H.R.  9552 
would  amend  section  613  to  authorize 
cruising  for  the  entire  year  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  operation  of  the  ves- 
sel on  its  trade  route  is  not  required. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  section  613 
to  permit  U.S.-flag  passenger  vessels  to 
carry  mail  and  cargo  between  ports  not 
on  their  regular  service  if  such  carriage  is 
not  in  direct  competition  with  one  or 
more  carriers  offering  U.S.-flag  berth 
service  between  those  ports,  or,  if  such 
carriage  is  in  direct  competition  with 
one  or  more  carriers  offering  U.S.-flag 
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berth  service  between  such  ports  with  the 
consent  of  the  next  scheduled  U.S.-flag 
carrier.  Such  consent  shall  not  unrea- 
sonably be  withheld  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Maritime  Administrator. 

Unfortunately,  these  four  passenger 
vessels  operate,  at  best,  at  a  marginal 
profit.  Since  we  would  like  to  keep  these 
few  remaining  U.S.-flag  passenger  ves- 
sels ruiming,  it  is  hoped  that  the  added 
cruising  flexibility  recognized  from  H.R. 
9552,  as  well  as  the  limited  carriage  of 
cargo  permitted  within  the  restrictions 
of  the  bill  would  provide  some  additional 
financial  assistance  to  the  continued  op- 
eration of  these  few  remaining  U.S.- 
flag  passenger  vessels. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  present  to  support 
this  important  cruise  measure. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  9552  and  urge  its  Immediate 
passage. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  purpose 
and  need  for  the  legislation  is  amply 
covered  in  the  report  of  your  committee. 
Very  briefly,  section  613  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  now  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  permit 
subsidized  passenger  vessels  to  cruise  off 
essential  trade  routes  for  two-thirds  of 
each  year. 

This  bill,  H.R.  9552,  would  amend  sec- 
tion 613  to  authorize  cruising  for  the  en- 
tire year  if  the  Secretary  flnds  that  the 
operation  of  the  vessel  on  the  trade 
route  is  not  required. 

The  bill  also  would  amend  section  613 
to  permit  the  four  remaining  U.S.-flag 
passenger  vessels — SS  Mariposa,  SS 
Monterey,  SS  President  Cleveland,  and 
SS  President  Wilson — to  carry  maU  and 
cargo  whUe  cruising  between  ports  not  on 
their  regular  service  if  such  carriage  is 
not  in  direct  competition  with  other  UJ3.- 
flag  carriers  or,  if  there  is  direct  com- 
petition, with  the  consent  of  the  next 
scheduled  U.S.-flag  carrier.  If  such  con- 
sent should  be  imreasonably  withheld,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor, he  may  allow  such  a  carriage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated 
there  are  only  fom-  active  U.S.-flag  pas- 
senger ships  at  this  time.  There  are  eight 
U.S.-flag  passenger  ships  laid  up.  Two  of 
these  four  passenger  vessels  sustained 
large  operating  losses  in  1970.  The  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  9552,  allowing  cruising  for 
the  entire  year  and  the  carriage  of  cargo 
and  mail,  will  be  of  some  assistance  to 
our  four  active  passenger  ships,  placing 
them  on  a  more  competitive  basis  with 
the  many  foreign-flag  ships  cruising 
from  our  ports. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
administration  and  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  your  committee.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  f  Mr.  de  la  Garza)  , 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9552. 

Chairman  Garmatz  just  pointed  out 
that  the  bill  in  question  would  aid  our 


few  remaining  passenger  vessels  by  giv- 
ing them  greater  cruising  flexibility  and 
by  allowing  them  to  carry  cargo  and  mail 
with  certain  restrictions. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  may  realize, 
there  are  no  longer  any  U.S.-flag  passen- 
ger vessels  operating  out  of  the  east  or 
gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
only  four  UJS.-flag  passenger  vessels  now 
operating  nm  from  the  west  coast. 

Just  the  other  day,  one  of  our  col- 
leagues wrote  us  concerning  the  problem 
of  no  American  musicians  being  em- 
ployed aboard  the  many  cruise  ships  sail- 
ing from  Florida  to  the  Caribbean.  As 
we  all  know,  this  is  a  lucrative  and  very 
active  trade.  Unfortunately,  all  these  U.S. 
passengers  going  from  Florida  ports  are 
going  on  foreign-flag  cruise  vessels.  Thus, 
there  is  no  way  we  can  force  the  employ- 
ment of  American  workers,  musicians, 
or  otherwise,  on  these  vessels. 

I  just  pointed  this  out  as  an  example 
of  what  happens  when  our  U.S.-flag  pas- 
senger vessels  are  displaced  by  foreign - 
flag  vessels.  I  cannot  think  of  a  greater 
reason  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  than 
that  it  will  help  the  operation  of  the  four 
remaining  UJS.-flag  vessels — the  rem- 
nants of  our  once  proud  U.S.-flag  pas- 
senger fleet. 

I  urge  all  the  Membei-s  to  support  H  Jl. 
9552,  because  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  £ind  U.S.  in- 
dustry and  labor  in  general. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  £is  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson), 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  oiu:  chairman  for 
the  great  deal  of  time  he  has  given  to 
this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
9552,  a  bill  which  would,  first,  allow  pas- 
senger vessels  to  cruise  off  their  essential 
trade  routes  for  the  entire  year  and,  sec- 
ond, allow  those  passenger  vessels  to 
carry  mail  and  cargo  between  ports  not 
on  their  regular  service  if  such  carriage 
is  not  in  direct  competition  with  another 
U.S.-flag  carrier  in  that  trade. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  give 
greater  flexibility  In  the  operation  of 
passenger  ships.  It  would  also  provide  a 
means  of  earning  increased  revenue  from 
the  carriage  of  mail  and  cargo. 

At  the  present  time,  our  once  proud 
passenger  fleet  has  shrunk  to  our  oper- 
ating ships:  the  SS  Mariposa,  the  SS 
Monterey,  the  SS  President  Cleveland, 
and  the  SS  President  Wilson.  Of  the  four 
ships  in  operation,  only  two  of  them  did 
not  sustain  large  operating  losses  in  1970. 

We  also  have  eight  American-flag 
passenger  ships  which  are  currently  laid 
up.  The  layup  costs  for  the  eight  vessels 
currently  idle  are  substantial — currently 
$6.3  million  a  year — and  may  ultimately 
affect  the  ability  of  the  owning  compa- 
nies to  operate  as  cargo  carriers. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  9552  which 
would  allow  cruising  for  the  entire  year 
and  the  carrying  of  cargo  and  mail  may 
be  of  some  assistance  to  our  financially 
troubled  passenger  vessel-owning  com- 
panies. While  it  is  doubtful  that  this  bill 
would  cause  the  reactivation  of  any  laid- 
up  ships,  it  could  help  those  still  in  op- 
eration. 


This  legislation  may  very  well  enhance 
future  earnings  of  the  passenger  ships, 
making  it  possible  to  seek  out  the  busi- 
ness where  the  markets  and  trafiftc  are 
most  promising.  This  is  exactly  the  same 
freedom  of  operation  that  all  foreign- 
flag  cruise  ships,  based  in  the  U.S.  ports, 
are  permitted.  This  is  to  erase  another 
gesture  of  legislation  which  hampers 
U.S.-flag  operations  while,  at  the  same 
time,  permitting  our  foreign-flag  com- 
petitors a  trade  advantage. 

Retaining  these  American-flag  pas- 
senger ships,  manned  by  the  great  work 
force  of  American  seamen,  constitutes  an 
important  integral  part  of  our  national 
defense  postiu^e. 

These  ships  have  provided  a  source  of 
prestige  and  productivity  for  our  U.S. 
maritime  industry.  With  the  passage  of 
H.R.  9552,  the  four  American  passenger 
ships  in  operation  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  carry  the  American  flag  around  the 
world. 

This  bill  is  worthy  of  the  support  of 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives,  and 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  cast  an 
affirmative  vote  for  H.R.  9552. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith)  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966  I  was  author- 
ized by  the  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  congressional  delegation 
which  went  to  Russia  and  Poland  to  view 
the  merchant  marine  activities  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Following  that  visit  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Rogers  from  Florida,  and 
I  wrote  a  report  entitled  "The  Soviets 
and  the  Seas."  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
relevant  facts  Included  in  that  report. 

Between  1960  and  1966,  the  Soviet  fleet 
expanded  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  climbing 
from  nth  place  to  sixth  place  among  the 
world's  fleets.  While  we  had  only  41 
merchant  ships  on  order  in  that  year,  the 
Soviets  had  464  on  order.  At  the  same 
time,  about  70  percent  of  our  fleet  was 
over  20  years  old,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  80  percent  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
fleet  was  less  than  10  year  sold. 

Since  that  time,  now  almost  6  years 
past,  our  merchant  fleet  has  continued  to 
diminish  in  size,  and,  needless  to  say, 
the  Soviet  fleet  has  continued  to  expand 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Further,  in  1966  the 
Soviet  expenditure  for  ship  construction 
exceeded  $600  million.  Today,  your  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  is 
supporting  the  authorization  of  $250  mil- 
lion for  the  aquisltion,  construction,  or 
reconstruction  of  vessels  and  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  and  cost  of  na- 
tional defense  features  incident  to  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  recondi- 
tioning of  ships.  Although  this  request 
calls  for  an  increase  of  $20,313,000  over 
the  1972  appropriation,  it  is  still  a  far  cry 
from  the  $600  mUlion  appropriated  by 
the  Soviets  6  years  ago. 

The  total  request  of  $525,860,000  is  in 
furtherance  of  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  revitalize  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  restore  this  country 
to  its  place  as  a  leading  maritime  power. 
Every  dollar  spent  in  the  construction 
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of  merchant  shipping  generates  many 
more  dollars  than  are  indicated  in  the 
cost  of  a  particular  vessel.  More  people 
are  employed  in  the  shipyards,  more  peo- 
ple are  employed  at  sea  and  on  the  docks, 
more  people  are  involved  in  the  inter- 
modal  transportation  of  our  Nation's 
commerce,  and,  of  course,  more  goods 
are  shipped  in  American  bottoms  thus 
easing  our  balance  of  payments. 

Our  country  is  on  the  threshold  of  an 
energy  crisis.  We  are  also  on  the  thresh- 
old, or  the  groimd  floor  at  least,  of  a 
completely  new  transportation  system 
that,  hopefully,  can  serve  to  meet  this 
crisis.  It  is  projected,  for  example,  that 
within  the  next  decade  scores  of  liquifled 
natural  gas  carriers  will  be  constructed 
for  the  transportation  of  this  vital  gas 
from  the  flelds  all  over  the  world  to  the 
largest  consumer:  the  U.S.  market.  The 
nati(His  controlling  that  transportation 
system  will,  naturally,  be  able  to  greatly 
influence  the  cost  of  the  cargo.  The  ships 
authorized  in  this  bill  before  us  today 
will  help  us  to  play  a  lead  role  in  com- 
peting in  world  markets  for  these  fuels 
that  will  be  required  for  us  to  participate 
in  world  commerce  and  industry  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
613  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  1183),  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  By  striking  out  "effective  before  Jan- 
uary 2,  1960.  Is  required  for  at  least  one-third 
of  each  year,  but  not"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "effective  before  January  2,  1960,  is 
not  required". 

(B)  By  striking  out  "(1)  on  such  service, 
route,  or  line  for  such  part  of  etush  year"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)  on  such  service, 
route,  or  line  for  some  part  or  no  part  of 
each  year". 

(C)  By  striking  out  "(2)  on  cruises  for  all 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  each  year"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(2)  on  cruises  for 
all  or  part  of  each  year",  (b)  Subsection  (d) 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  By  Inserting  after  the  numeral  "(1)" 
the  words  "except  as  provided  In  subdivision 
(4)   of  this  subsection"  and  a  comma. 

(B)  By  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (4)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  It  may  carry  cargo  and  maU  be- 
tween ports  to  the  extent  such  carriage  Is 
not  In  direct  competition  with  a  carrier  of- 
fering United  States-aag  berth  service  be- 
tween those  ports,  or.  If  such  carriage  is  In 
direct  competition  with  one  or  more  carriers 
offering  United  States-flag  berth  service  be- 
tween such  ports,  with  the  consent  of  all 
such  competitive  carriers  or  subject  to  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  any  such  com- 
petitive carrier." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  la 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "after 
consideration  of  aU  relevant  matter  pre- 
sented, shall"  the  words  "approve  the  pro- 
posed cruise"  and  by  striking  out  the  last 
comma  in  the  sentence  and  the  words  "ap- 
prove the  proposed  cruise"  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence. 


COMMRTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ck>mmlttee  amendment:  On  page  2,  lines 
12  through  20,  delete  all  of  subsection  4 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  4 : 

"(4)  Any  other  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  or  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
it  may  carry  cargo  and  mail  between  ports 
to  the  extent  such  carriage  is  not  In  direct 
competition  with  a  carrier  offering  U.S.-flag 
berth  service  between  those  ports,  or.  If  such 
carriage  Is  in  direct  competition  with  one 
or  more  carriers  offering  U.S.-flag  berth  serv- 
ice between  such  ports,  with  the  consent  of 
the  next  scheduled  U.S.-flag  carrier,  which 
consent  shall  not  be  unreasonably  withheld 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
one  question.  Will  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation, liberalizing  operation  of  these 
vessels  open  the  door  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  hidden  subsidy? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  9552.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a 
major  battle  here  in  the  House  last  De- 
cember over  a  bill  to  permit  the  sale  to 
foreign  purchasers  of  certain  U.S.-flag 
passenger  ships  which  have  been  with- 
drawn from  service  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  their  20-year-service  contract  be- 
cause it  was  not  economically  feasible 
for  their  owners  to  continue  to  operate 
them.  I  opposed  that  bill,  H.R.  11589,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  we  had  not  made  a 
sufficient  effort — neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  operators  had  made  a 
sufficient  effort — to  enable  those  ships 
to  operate  profltably  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  passed 
the  House  on  the  theory  that  nothing 
we  could  do  would  make  it  practical  for 
American-flag  operators  to  continue  to 
operate  those  ships.  That  bill  is  now 
pending  in  the  other  body. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  have 
four  U.S.-flag  passenger  ships  continu- 
ing to  operate  off  the  west  cocist.  The 
bill  now  before  us,  B.R.  9552,  would 
improve  the  capability  of  the  operators 
of  those  ships  to  keep  them  in  service. 
It  would  remove  restrictions  on  their 
year-around  operation  as  cruise  ships, 
which  Is  the  most  profitable  kind  of 
passenger  ship  operation  today.  At  pres- 
ent, the  owners  of  those  four  ships  can 
utilize  them  in  off-route  cruise  service 
a  maximum  of  7  months  a  year. 

In  addition  to  enabling  the  four  ships 
to  cruise  all  12  months  of  the  year,  H.R. 
9552  would  enable  the  operators  of  these 
vessels,  under  limited  circumstances,  to 
carry  some  cargo  and  mail,  subject  to 
reasonable  objections  by  other  Ameri- 
can-fl£ig  carriers.  The  key  point  is  that 
any  competitors'  objections  to  such 
cargo  and  mail  service  must  be  reason- 
able ones. 

I  urge  support  for  H.R.  9552.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  concedes  that 


this  legislation  provides  adequate  pro- 
tection against  unfair  competition  by 
the  cruise  ships  and  could  help  keep  in 
service  the  four  U.S.  passenger  ships  still 
operating.  I  feel  it  may  also  make  possi- 
ble the  reactivation  of  some  of  our  laid- 
up  passenger  ships  as  well.  I  feel  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  keep  the 
American  flag  on  the  high  seas  in  the 
passenger  trade.  We  have  not  really 
worked  at  it.  Consequently,  we  have  lost 
from  5,000  to  7,000  oceangoing  jobs  pre- 
viously held  by  American  citizens.  This 
has  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  the 
cruise  trade  out  of  American  ports — 
cruising  by  American  citizens — haa 
reached  fabulous  proportions,  with  vir- 
tually every  maritime  nation  in  the 
world  except  the  United  States  benefit- 
ing greatly  from  this  lucrative  activity 
made  possible  by  American  customers. 

Except  for  the  four  ships  sailing  out 
of  west  coast  ports,  the  SS  Mariposa,  the 
SS  Monterey,  the  SS  President  Cleve- 
land, and  the  SS  President  Wilson,  there 
are  no  American-flag  ships  providing 
cruise  service  for  American  passengers. 
Certainly,  we  should  encourage  their 
continuation  in  this  service,  and  the  pos- 
sible reactivation  of  some  of  our  other 
fine  American-flag  passenger  ships. 

When  an  American  family  takes  a 
cruise  on  a  foreign -flag  ship,  all  of  the 
money  spent  leaves  the  United  States. 
Virtually  none  of  this  money  comes  back. 
It  helps  to  pay  the  wages  of  foreign  sea- 
men, it  adds  to  the  proflts  of  foreign 
operators,  and  contributes  to  the 
American  balance-of-payments  deflclt. 
Through  the  concessions  made  by  H.R. 
9552,  om-  four  operating  American-flag 
passenger  ships  can  better  compete  for 
business  in  the  cruise  trade,  and  other 
American  passenger  ship  owners  can 
perhaps  get  back  in  the  business  of 
cruise  ship  operation.  All  of  the  money 
spent  on  fares  in  U.S.  passenger  ships 
stays  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  should  be  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  waa 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Culver.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9552)  to  amend  the  cruise  legisla- 
tion of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  914,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  374,  nays  0,  not  voting  59, 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  103J 
YEAS — 374 


Abbitt 

Cougblln 

Harrington 

Abourezk 

Culver 

Harsha 

Abzug 

Curlln 

Harvey 

Adams 

Daniel,  Va. 

Hastings 

Addabbo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hathaway 

Anderson, 

Danlelson 

Hawkins 

Calif. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Anderson,  III. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Anderson, 

de  la  Garza 

Heinz 

Tenn. 

Delaney 

Helstoski 

Andrews,  Ala 

Dellenback 

Henderson 

Andrews, 

Dellums 

Hicks.  Mass. 

N.  Dak. 

Denholm 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Annunzlo 

Dennis 

HUlls 

Archer 

Dent 

Hogan 

Arends 

Derwlnskl 

Hollfleld 

Ashbrook 

Devlne 

Horton 

Ashley 

Dickinson 

Hosmer 

Asplnall 

DingeU 

Howard 

Badillo 

Donohue 

Hull 

Baker 

Dow 

Hungate 

Baring 

Downing 

Hunt 

Barrett 

Drinan 

Hutchinson 

Beglch 

Dulskl 

Ichord 

Belcher 

Duncan 

Jacobs 

Bell 

du  Pont 

Jarman 

Bennett 

Eckbardt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Bergland 

Edmondson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Betts 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jonas 

Bevlll 

Edwards,  Calif.  Jones,  N.C. 

Biaggl 

Ell  berg 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Blester 

Erlenborn 

Karth 

Blanton 

Esch 

Kastenmeler 

Boggs 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kazen 

Boland 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Keating 

Boiling 

Fascell 

Keith 

Bow 

Flndley 

Kemp 

Brademas 

Fisher 

King 

Brasco 

Flood 

Kluczynskl 

Bray 

Flowers 

Koch 

Brlnkley 

Plynt 

Kuykendall 

Brooks 

Foley 

Kyi 

Broomfleld 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Kyros 

Brotzman 

Ford, 

Landgrebe 

Brown,  Mich. 

William  D. 

Landrum 

Brown,  Ohio 

Forsythe 

Latta 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Fountain 

Leggett 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Fraser 

Lennon 

Buchanan 

Frellnghuysen 

Lent 

Burke,  Pla. 

Frenzel 

Unk 

Burke,  Mass. 

Frey 

Uoyd 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fulton 

Long,  Md. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Fuqua 

Lujan 

Burton 

Oarmatz 

McClory 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gaydos 

McCloakey 

Byron 

Gettys 

McClure 

Cabell 

Glaimo 

McCoUister 

Camp 

Gibbons 

Mcculloch 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Ooldwater 

McDade 

Carlson 

Gonzalez 

McDonald, 

Carney 

Goodllng 

Mich. 

Carter 

Grasso 

McEwen 

Casey,  Tex. 

Gray 

McFall 

Cederberg 

Green,  Greg. 

McKevltt 

Celler 

Green,  Pa. 

McKlnney 

Chamberlain 

Gross 

McMillan 

Chappell 

Grover 

Madden 

Clausen, 

Gubser 

Mahon 

DonH. 

Gude 

MaUary 

Clawson,  Del 

Hagan 

Mann 

Clay 

Haley 

Martin 

Cleveland 

Hall 

Mathls.  Oa. 

CoUler 

Hamilton 

Matsunaga 

ColUna,  ni. 

Hammer- 

Mayne 

Collins,  Tex. 

schmldt 

MazzoU 

Colmer 

Hanley 

Meeds 

Conable 

Hanna 

Metcalfe 

Conte 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Michel 

Cotter 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Podell 

Potr 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 


Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  NY. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sh  river 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 


Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 
Veysey 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 59 


Abernetby 

Alexander 

Aspin 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Caffery 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Conyers 

Corman 

Crane 

Davis,  S.C. 

Diggs 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Bshleman 


Fish 

Galiflanakis 

Gallagher 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Halpem 

Hays 

Hubert 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Long,  La. 

McCormack 

McKay 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mallllard 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Melcher 
Mikva 

Miller,  CaUf. 
Monagan 


Nix 

Patman 

Peyser 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rallsback 

Rhodes 

Satterfleld 

Scbeuer 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Vigorlto 
Widnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Blackbvini. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Crane. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Clancy. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Eshle- 
man. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 
Mrs.  GrU&ths  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 


Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Scbeuer. 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Vigorlto. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Abernetby. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  McCormack. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Galiflanakis. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  name 
appeared  as  a  coauthor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1138.  My  name  was  included 
as  a  result  of  a  mistake  of  fact. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  13324,  MARITIME  AU- 
THORIZATION, 1973 

Mr.  BOTJiTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  916  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  916 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13324)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  blU  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska, 
and  pending  that  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  this  rule  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  authorize  funds  for  the  programs 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  in  fiscal 
year  1973. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  increased  the  Administra- 
tion's request  of  $525,860,000  by  $30,- 
000,000  so  that  the  total  cost  of  the  bill 
Is  now  $555,860,000,  which  breaks  down 
as  follows: 

First,  $280,000,000  for  all  expenditures 
dealing  with  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, or  reconstruction  of  vessels; 
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Second,  $232,000,000  for  ship  operation 
subsidies; 

Third.  $30,000,000  for  research  and 
development; 

Fourth,  $3,900,000  for  reserve  fleet 
maintenance  expenses; 

Fifth,  $7,670,000  for  marine  training  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  King's 
Point,  and; 

Sixth,  $2,290,000  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  marine  schools. 

The  $30,000,000  added  in  the  commit- 
tee amendment  Is  for  the  acquisition  of 
modern  break-bulk  U.S.-flag  vessels  for 
lay  up  in  the  national  defense  reserve 
fieet. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  amount  will 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  about  10  such 
vessels. 

I  understand  this  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee imanimously  and  there  was  no 
opposition  vote  in  the  committee  or  In 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERA'nON 
OF  H.R.  13188,  COAST  GUARD  AU- 
THORIZATION, 1973 

Mr.  BOTJiTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  915  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  915 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJS.  13188) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments,  and  to 
authorize  the  average  annual  active  duty  per- 
sonnel strength  for  the  Coast  Ouard.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bUl  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclvislon  of 
such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
in  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  vrith  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska, and  pending  that  I  shield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  sigain  I  know  of  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution.  I  do  understand 
that  it  Is  expected  that  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  the  bill  that  this  resolution  will 
make  in  order. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
13188  Is  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  increased  the  original  re- 
quest of  $135,660,000  by  $6,160,000  for  a 
total  of  $141,820,000  which  is  the  figure 
in  the  committee  report.  This  figure  is 
a  technical  error.  "The  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  also 
added  a  new  section  3  to  the  bill  which 
provides  for  an  additional  $12,500,000 
for  payment  to  bridge  owners  to  aJter 
bridges  to  permit  free  navigation.  This 
brings  the  total  cost  of  the  bill  to  $154,- 
320.000. 

The  amount  is  broken  down  as  follows : 
$81,070,000  for  the  procurement  and 
maintenance  of  vessels;  $15,100,000  is  for 
the  procurement  and  maintenance  of 
aircraft;  $45,650,000  Is  for  construction 
of  installations  and  facilities;  and  $12,- 
500,000  Is  for  payments  to  bridge  owners 
noted  above. 

The  largest  single  Item  in  the  bill  is 
an  authorization  of  $66,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  polar  Icebreaker 
which  is  to  be  the  most  powerful  ice- 
breaker in  the  world. 

In  addition,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
Coast  Guard  to  maintain  an  average  ac- 
tive duty  strength  of  39,074  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MARITIME  AUTHORIZATION,  1973 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  13324)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  THE  COMMPTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13324,  with  Mr. 
Culver  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  biU  weis  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
MATZ)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 


(Mr.  Pelly)   will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz)  . 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  passage  of 
HJl.  13324,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  six  programs  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  of  the  Dei>artment  of 
Commerce  for  fiscal  year  1973.  In  a  nut- 
shell, the  bill  would  authorize  $555,- 
860,000  for  the  third  year  of  operations 
of  that  Agency  under  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970,  which  envisions  the  con- 
struction of  approximately  300  ships  over 
a  10-year  period,  substantial  Improve- 
ments in  the  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy program,  and  a  nimiber  of  other 
provisions  to  revitalize  the  U.S.-flag 
merchant  marine. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  pro- 
gram, the  Administration  requested  $250 
million  for  the  fimding  of  about  17  high- 
ly productive  ships  in  the  third  year  of 
phased  buildup  of  the  ship  construction 
program  in  preparation  for  a  full-scale 
ccHistruction  effort  expected  to  reach  a 
level  of  30  ships  per  year  in  1974.  Your 
committee  approved  this  amount,  and 
approved  an  additional  $30  million  for 
the  purchase  of  about  10  modern  break- 
bulk  U.S.-flag  vessels  for  layup  in  the  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet. 

With  respect  to  the  operating  subsidy 
program,  the  Administration  requested 
and  your  committee  approved,  $232  mil- 
lion to  be  used  primarily  for  operating 
subsidies  for  four  passenger  vessels,  196 
cargo  liners  and  20  bulk  carriers.  TTiis 
will  be  the  first  year  that  operating  sub- 
sidy is  granted  to  bulk  vessels  as  con- 
templated by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970.  Generally,  it  will  Involve  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidy  rather  than  the  pay- 
ment of  premium  freight  rates  by  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

With  respect  to  the  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, the  Administration  re- 
quested and  your  committee  approved, 
$30  million  for  the  continuation  of  a 
program  that  will  continue  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  entire  maritime  complex,  in- 
cluding Government,  shipbuilders,  ship- 
owners, and  labor. 

With  respect  to  reserve  fleet  expenses, 
the  administration  requested  and  your 
committee  approved,  $3,900,000  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  ships  in  three  reserve 
fleet  sites  to  supplement  the  active  fleet 
in  times  of  national  emergency. 

Finally,  the  administration  requested 
and  your  committee  approved  $7,670,000 
for  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point;  and 
$2,290,000  for  financial  assistance  to 
State  marine  schools.  These  funds  are 
used  for  the  training  of  cadets  as  officers 
for  the  U.S.-flag  merchsmt  fleet.  With 
respect  to  Kings  Point,  these  funds  would 
be  for  the  continued  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Academy.  As  to  the 
State  schools,  the  requested  fimds  would 
assist  the  six  participating  schools  in 
l}erforming  this  fimctlon. 

The  bill  was  ordered  reported  imani- 
mously, with  one  amendment,  after  full 
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and  careful  consideration  of  the  record. 
I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support  H.R. 
13324  so  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion can  implement  the  third  year  of 
expanded  activities  envisioned  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970,  and  we 
can  restore  this  country  to  its  place  as  a 
leading  maritime  nation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  discuss  the 
bill  I  feel  that  I  should  mention  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Garmatz),  who  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  guided  the  program 
through,  under  which  this  coimtry  will 
eventually  replace  our  old  and  obsolete 
vessels  and  the  American -flag  again  will 
fly  over  our  ships  on  the  seven  seas. 

Our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz)  has  announced 
his  retirement,  and  I  hope  that  at  some 
later  date  we  may  be  able  to  extend  to 
him  proper  credit  for  what  he  has  done, 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  those  of  us  who 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  mari- 
time industry  know  that  we  owe  him  a 
great  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  the  programs  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
is  the  third  annual  authorization  bill  to 
be  considered  by  the  Congress  following 
enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970.  It  represents  a  continuation  of 
the  President's  commitment  to  rebuild 
the  American  merchant  marine  during 
the  decade  of  the  1970's.  As  you  will  re- 
call, the  President  has  established  a  goal 
of  building  300  highly  productive  mer- 
chant vessels  during  this  decade  which 
will  be  capable  of  transporting  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  our  foreign  trade. 
Two     hundred     and     fifty     million 
dollars    has    been    requested    for  1973, 
an    increase    of    more    than    $20    mil- 
lion over  the  1972  appropriation.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  contracts  are  under 
consideration  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration for  award  during  fiscal  year  1973. 
Should  all  of   these  contracts  be   ap- 
proved, as  much  as  $175  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  may  be  required.  The  Pres- 
ident made  it  clear  in  his  budget  message 
earlier  this  year  that  these  additional 
funds  will  be  requested  as  a  supplemen- 
tal as  soon  as  the  number  of  contracts  to 
be  let  can  be  established.  The  $250  mil- 
lion now  requested  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  Federal  share  for  the  con- 
struction of  17  ships  at  a  subsidy  rate 
average  of  41  percent. 

It  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
for  many  years  a  subsidy  rate  of  55  per- 
cent was  in  effect  reflecting  the  much 
higher  cost  of  constructing  ships  in  the 
United  States  as  opposed  to  the  low-cost 
foreign  shipyards.  The  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970  called  for  a  gradual  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  subsidy  with  a  goal  of  35 
percent  to  be  achieved  by  1975.  The  1972 
goal  of  43  percent  has  been  met.  The  1973 
goal  of  41  percent  will  likewise  be  met. 
This  is  rather  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  our  shipyards  to  achieve  great- 
er productivity  while  at  the  same  time 
constructing  increasingly  larger  and 
more  complex  ships. 


Some  disappointment  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
over  the  fact  that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  still  carrying  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  our  total  waterbome 
foreign  trade.  There  has  indeed  been  no 
dramatic  increase  as  yet  in  the  relative 
volume  of  our  trade  carried  in  U.S.-flag 
ships.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
until  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970, 
the  American  merchant  marine  had  been 
allowed  to  floimder  in  a  sea  of  bureauc- 
racy and  indecision  at  the  highest  levels 
of  Government.  At  the  same  time,  our 
foreign  trade  was  increasing  by  millions 
of  tons  each  year. 

The  result  of  decades  of  indifference 
cannot  be  reversed  in  1,  2  or  even  5 
years,  but  important  strides  are  being 
made.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  we  are 
creating  a  climate  in  which  private  in- 
vestment in  the  merchant  marine  will  be 
encouraged.  To  illustrate  this  point,  the 
$250  million  called  for  in  this  legislation 
win  be  matched  by  over  $300  million  in 
private  capital  coming  from  the  shipown- 
ers, to  some  extent,  but  most  importantly 
from  insurance  companies,  trust  funds, 
and  other  sources  of  capital  which  are 
being  encouraged  to  invest  in  the  mer- 
chant marine.  This  is  where  the  long- 
term  strength  of  our  program  lies  as  the 
Federal  share  of  ship  construction  cost 
declines  each  year. 

In  the  important  area  of  operating- 
differential  subsidy,  fiscal  year  1973  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  our  efforts  to  sub- 
sidize directly  the  operation  of  bulk  car- 
riers and  to  eliminate  the  payment  of 
premium  freight  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  Government-impelled  cargoes  now  fi- 
nanced principally  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  greatest  increases  in  our  foreign 
trade  during  the  past  decades  have  oc- 
curred in  the  bulk  area,  the  carriage  of 
petroleum,  various  ores,  and  agricultural 
commodities.  While  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970  authorized  for  the  first 
time  operating  subsidy  for  ships  engaged 
in  the  carriage  of  these  bulk  commodities, 
the  establishment  of  an  equitable  pay- 
ment formula  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  has  been  conducting  ex- 
tensive hearings  over  the  past  6  months 
on  the  vital  question  of  insuring  that  the 
ships  we  are  building  will  indeed  carry 
an  increasing  share  of  our  foreign  trade 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  trans- 
portation of  our  essential  bulk  imports. 
It  is  this  sector  of  our  foreign  trade  where 
we  are  most  heavily  dependent  upon 
foreign-flag  vessels.  The  American  econ- 
omy cannot  function  without  these  im- 
ports, and  we  cannot  afford  to  be  so 
totally  dependent  upon  foreign  interests 
to  insure  the  steady  flow  of  these  raw  ma- 
terials. I  am  confldent,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  continued  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  this  program,  as  evidenced  by 
the  bill  under  consideration,  together 
with  the  continuing  oversight  efforts  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  will  result  in  the  attainment  of 
the  goals  which  we  have  established  for 
this  decade. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  from 
the  report  that  subsidies  have  been  re- 
duced from  aroimd  55  percent  to 

Mr.  PELLY.  Forty-one  percent  in  the 
fiscal  year  1973  is  estimated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Forty-one  percent  to  43 
percent;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PELLY.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
come  down  to  41  percent  and  by  1975 
down  to  35  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  indicate  a  high- 
er cost  of  shipbuilding  in  Japan  and 
other  shipbuilding  countries? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  it  indicates  the 
wisdom  of  the  administration  in  asking 
for  a  program  under  which  they  would 
build  several  ships  of  one  class  so  that  a 
contract  would  be  let  for  say  10  ships 
as  against  one  ship,  so  that  the  costs  are 
reduced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  None  of  this  reduction  is 
attributed  to  higher  shipbuilding  costs 
in  foreign  yards? 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  costs  are  based  upon 
the  differential  between  foreign  ship- 
yards and  our  own  shipyards,  and  I  am 
sure  that  due  to  inflation,  costs  in  those 
countries,  like  in  our  own,  have  been 
going  up,  in  some  cases  even  more  than 
in  our  own. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Subsidies  in  the  past  have 
been  based  upon  production  in  Japanese 
yards,  have  they  not,  as  being  the  lowest 
cost  yard? 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  lowest  cost  yard;  that 
is  correct.  I  know  of  the  interest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  efficiency  and 
economy,  and  therefore  I  might  mention 
that  we  never  will  have  to  build  as  many 
ships  as  we  have  had  in  the  past  of  the 
old  type  vessel.  Each  one  of  these  modem 
ships,  because  it  will  be  larger  and  faster 
in  its  turnaround  time  and  much  more 
efficient,  will  do  normally  what  three  to 
flve  of  the  old  conventional  ships  would 
do.  With  these  new  ships  we  presume 
that  we  will  now  be  able  to  compete  with 
foreign  lower  wage  ships.  I  believe  the 
whole  picture  is  one  of  progress,  and  cer- 
tainly reflects  very  careful  study  and 
oversight  on  the  part  of  om-  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  $555.8  million 
authorized  under  this  legislation  has  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget? 

Mr.  PELLY.  No.  The  committee  raised 
the  budget  request  by  $30  million  in  or- 
der to  buy  up  the  old  bulk  cargo  vessels 
and  put  them  in  the  defense  reserve 
fleet.  Then  in  turn  we  will  build  new, 
efficient  ships  which  will  operate  under 
conditions  in  commercial  service  and  not 
like  wartime  conditions  when  the  mili- 
tary needs  the  older  type  of  vessel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  that  this  legislation  authorizes  $30 
million,  aii  expenditure  of  $30  million 
above  the  budget? 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  committee  took  that  upon  itself. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PELLY.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlemaii  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Downing)  ,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13324  and  urge  its 
adoption  by  :he  committee. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF."  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  H.R.  13324,  maritime 
authorization  for  flscal  year  1973, 
which  is  now  pending  before  this  body. 
In  addition  to  providing  much  needed 
funds  for  the  maintenance  and  up- 
grading of  our  merchant  marine  fleet, 
this  legislation  also  authorizes  $7,670,000 
for  the  training  of  midshipmen  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  a  particular  inter- 
est in  this  legislation  for  two  reasons: 
first,  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  N.Y.  is  located  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent  and  over 
the  years  I  have  had  a  warm  working 
relationship  with  the  Academy  as  its 
Congressman.  Second,  having  been 
elected  as  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  Board  of  Visitors  last 
year,  I  have  come  to  know  both  the  high 
quality  of  training  this  institution  pro- 
vides for  our  coimtry's  future  maritime 
officers  and  the  areas  that  are  deflcient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  flrst-rate  Federal 
academy. 

For  example,  the  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, and  barracks,  which  were  built  in 
1942  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  U, 
are  only  now  beginning  to  undergo  mod- 
ernization and  expansion.  Likewise,  the 
athletic  facilities  are  substandard  and  do 
not  measure  up  to  those  of  a  modem  high 
school.  While  athletics  should  not  be 
overemphasized,  I  do  think  my  col- 
leagues would  agree  that  we  cannot  at- 
tract qualifled  yoimg  men  to  the  Aca- 
demy to  train  for  careers  as  merchant 
marine  officers  and  Naval  Reserve  officers 
without  the  proper  facilities.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee for  recognizing  in  its  deliberations 
on  this  legislation  the  basic  needs  of  the 
Academy  as  well  as  the  need  for  modern- 
ization and  improvement  of  athletic  fa- 
cilities at  the  Academy  and  for  initiating 
in  this  authorization  a  program  to  mod- 
ernize athletic  facilites  at  Kings  Point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  urging  my  respected 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
H.R.  13324  and  voting  for  its  passage 
today,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  enor- 
mous service  the  Merchant  Marjne  Acad- 
emy has  provided  to  the  coimtry.  Since 
its  founding  in  1942,  over  13,000  young 
men  have  graduated,  with  the  skills  and 
training  necessary  to  man  our  merchant 
fleets  and  serve  as  leaders  in  the  mari- 
time transportation  industry,  and  today 
the  Academy  continues  to  serve  as  the 
major  Federal  institution  producing 
qualified  officers  for  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  and  Naval  Reserve. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point  my 
regrets  that  my  New  York  colleague, 
whose  congressional  district,  as  a  result 


of  redistricting,  has  been  combined  with 
mine,  and  therefore  now  includes  the 
Kings  Point  home  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  was  not  present  on  the 
floor  today  to  register  his  support  for 
H.R.  13324  and  for  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  pro- 
vides to  the  Nation.  I  am  certain  that  he 
would  want  to  add  his  voice  of  support  if 
he  were  here. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
sincerely  commend  the  work  that  has 
been  done  on  this  committee  by  our 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Edward  A. 
Garmatz,  of  Maryland,  and  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  M.  Pelly,  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  committee  is  going  to  miss 
these  two  gentlemen  when  they  retire 
from  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. They  have  been  true  leaders  in  our 
efforts  to  revitalize  and  promote  a  mer- 
chant marine  which  had  sagged  down  to 
a  muddy  bottom.  Due  to  their  efforts,  I 
think  this  country  will  have  a  strong, 
viable,  modern  merchant  marine  in  the 
1980's  and  I  hope  that  they  are  around  to 
view  that  happening  when  it  does  occur. 
The  Nation  and  this  Congress  are  also 
going  to  miss  these  two  gentlemen.  But 
they  can  always  look  back  and  see  the 
contribution  they  have  made  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  form  of  a  revitalized  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  1324,  a  bill  that  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  programs  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  Within  this  authorization  request 
is  $250  million  for  the  construction  of 
about  17  highly  productive  ships  in  1973, 
as  the  third  year  of  phsised  buildup  of 
the  ship  construction  program  in  prep- 
aration for  a  full-scale  construction  effort 
expected  to  reach  a  level  of  30  ships  a 
year  in  1974. 

Your  committee  made  careful  inquiry 
as  to  the  need  for  these  funds  as  it  would 
appear  that  construction  appropriations 
for  flscal  year  1972  have  not  been  ex- 
f)ended  to  date.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Maritime  Affairs  testi- 
fied that  not  only  would  these  funds  be 
committed,  but  that  the  demand  for  new 
construction  may  exceed  funding  avail- 
ability by  as  much  as  $175  million.  Should 
this  occur,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  for  fiscal 
year  1973  that  provides: 

The  Administration  will  seek  supplemental 
funds  for  additional  ships  if  Indiwtry  re- 
sponse to  the  proposed  construction  program 
surpasses  current  estimates. 

On  balance,  your  committee  concluded 
that  the  fiscal  year  1973  authorization 
request  should  be  approved,  and  unani- 
mously reported  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  support  H.R.  13324  so  that  we 
can  restore  the  U.S.-fiag  merchant  ma- 
rine to  its  rightful  place  in  the  world  as 
contemplated  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  my  support  of 
H.R.  13324,  authorizing  appropriations 
for  programs  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  Maritime 


Administration  performs  an  outstanding 
service  to  our  Nation  by  administering 
programs  to  aid  in  the  development,  pro- 
motion, and  operation  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine.  It  administers  subsidy 
programs  which  assist  greatly  in  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  and  recon- 
ditioning of  ships.  The  Administration 
helps  industry  goierate  increased  busi- 
ness for  U.S.  ships,  and  conducts  pro- 
grams to  develop  ports,  facilities,  and 
intermodal  transportation  systems.  It 
conducts  research  and  develops  activities 
which  in  turn  improve  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  it 
operates  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Aca- 
demy, the  main  foimtainhead  of  mer- 
chant marine  officers  and  specialists. 
While  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
functions  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, I  think  they  point  out  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

The  merchant  marine  makes  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  area  around  Mobile, 
Ala.,  in  my  district,  and  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Making  the  merchant  marine  a 
viable  contributor  to  the  commerce  of 
our  Nation  is  something  which  I  have 
worked  toward  for  some  8  years  and 
something  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  steadfastly  supported. 
We  must  continue  our  shipbuilding  and 
rebuilding  programs  to  provide  the  mer- 
chant marine  with  the  means  to  perform 
its  important  taslcs.  I  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  13324  so  that  the  work  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  and  the  merchant 
marine  can  proceed. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13324,  authorizing  a  total 
of  $555.7  million  to  restore  America  to  its 
rightful  place  among  the  shipping  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  outstanding  effort 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  its  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
matz) ,  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pelly),  and  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith). 

I  consider  this  le-islation  essential  to 
the  national  interest  in  three  ways. 

First,  an  adequate,  self-sufficient  mer- 
chant fieet  is  an  economic  necessity  in 
the  world  markets  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. Threatened,  and  in  some  cases  dom- 
inated, as  it  is  in  world  trade,  this  coun- 
try needs  to  regain  its  premiere  position 
as  a  simple  matter  of  economic  survival. 

One  way  to  make  the  road  back  from 
a  trade  deficit  to  a  necessary  surplus 
much  quicker  and  easier  is  to  provide  a 
merchant  fleet  that  can  deliver  American 
goods  economically  and  on  time.  Such  a 
fleet,  imder  our  direct  control  and  not 
subject  to  any  foreign  whims,  places  this 
country  in  a  much  more  competitive  po- 
sition and  creates  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  rebuild  our  trade  advantage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  other  way  for 
the  United  States  in  the  future  than  to 
regain  and  improve  its  trade  position, 
and  I  see  no  other  way  to  do  that  than  to 
create  the  best  merchant  fleet  in  the 
world. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  Japan  is  now 
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the  leading  shipbuilding  nation  In  the 
world  and  probably  the  leading  trading 
nation  as  well.  That  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  two  go  hand  in  hand. 

Beyond  the  overall  advantages  of  ship- 
ping commensurate  with  our  national 
need  to  compete  effectively  in  world 
trade,  there  are  the  even  more  immediate 
and  more  precise  advantages  of  an  ex- 
panded shipbuilding  program. 

So,  the  second  benefit  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  jobs.  And  in  a  shipbuild- 
ing State  like  Massachusetts,  at  a  time 
of  little  or  no  shipbuilding  and  economic 
malaise  othensise,  such  a  program  would 
have  an  instant  impact. 

Under  this  legislation  as  many  as  12 
of  the  authorized  ships  could  be  built 
at  the  Fore  River  Shipyard  in  Quincy, 
Mass.  And  believe  me,  spring  would  not 
be  any  more  welcome  than  that  kind  of 
activity  which  would  send  tremors  of 
hope  and  confidence  throughout  eastern 
Massachusetts. 

Economifc  recovery  is  contagious,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  after  the  long,  cold  winter 
of  recession  and  discouragement,  a  re- 
vitalized shipbuilding  industry  could  be 
just  the  spark  to  touch  off  a  chain  re- 
action of  recuperation.  This  bill  would 
be  an  act  of  direct  economic  assistance 
to  Massachusetts. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman  regardless  of 
what  the  world  of  the  future  holds  for 
this  country's  interests  abroad,  there  is 
going  to  exist  a  need  for  the  protection  of 
national  security. 

Even  minimal  preparedness  requires  a 
fleet  capable  of  keeping  open  economic 
lifelines  and  assuring  flexibility  and  ma- 
neuverability on  the  high  seas.  We  sim- 
ply catmot  afford  to  do  without  that. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  regain  trade  ad- 
vantages, to  restore  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  to  protect  our  future,  I  strong- 
ly urge  approval  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  occasion 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Bentley,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  who  Ls  doing  such 
an  outstanding  job  overseeing  the  Na- 
tion's shipping.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  effective  members  of 
the  executive  branch  and  one  whose  abil- 
ity requires  the  challenge  of  an  expanded 
and  updated  American  shipping  industry 
as  provided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlemen  for  their  very  kind 
remarks.  I  have  no  fiu-ther  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13324 
To  authorize  appropriations   for  the  fiscal 

year  1973  for  certain  maritime  programs 

of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  'of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  the  appro- 
priation Act  may  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  as  follows: 

(a)  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  constructlon-dUfer- 
entlal  subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
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features  incident  to  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  reconditioning  of  ships 
$250,000,000; 

(b)  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
ship  operation  subsidies,  $232,000,000; 

(c)  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities  "  (including  reim- 
bursement of  the  Vessel  Operations  Revolv- 
ing Fund  for  losses  resulting  from  expenses 
of  experimental  ship  operation),  $30,000,000; 

(d)  reserve  fleet  expenses,  $3,900,000; 

(e)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York, 
$7,670,000;  and 

(f)  financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools,   $2,290,000. 

COMMnTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line  10, 
strike  out  "$250,000,000",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "$230,000,000,  of  which  $30,000,000  is 
for  the  purchase  of  modern  break-built  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  for  lay-up  in  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet". 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  have  served  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
for  a  little  more  than  15  years.  Eniring 
that  time  I  have  developed  in  my  own 
mind  and  belief  a  very  strong  respect 
for  our  chairman,  the  Honorable  Edward 
Garmatz,  from  the  great  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  also  for  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Honorable 
Tom  Pelly,  the  gentleman  from  the  great 
State  of  Washington.  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion,  since  they  have  both  annoimced 
their  intention  not  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  93d  Congress,  to  say  the 
Nation  owes  them  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  dedicated  service  which  they 
have  rendered  to  this  Nation  of  ours, 
particularly  as  it  related  to  our  merchant 
marine. 

We  must  think  about  the  fact  that 
today  in  all  the  billions  and  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  imports  and 
all  the  billions  and  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  every  type  of  export 
engaged  in  by  this  Nation,  we  carry  in 
American-flag  vessels  less  than  5  percent 
of  all  that  cargo  which  is  imported  into 
this  country  and  exported  from  this 
country.  We  have  only  four  American- 
flag  passenger  vessels  today,  and  they 
are  operating  off  the  west  coast.  We  tried 
to  help  them  a  few  minutes  ago  with  leg- 
islation. There  is  not  one  vessel  operat- 
ing off  the  gulf  coast  or  the  east  coast. 
I  believe  this  will  change  with  the  1970 
act  and  the  authorization  act  of  1971 
and  the  authorization  act  and  the  fimd- 
ing  of  1971  and  1972,  and  now  with  this 
1973  act  through  which  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  revitalize  that  fleet. 

I  would  take  this  time  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman's  comments  with  respect  to 
$30  million  for  the  national  defense 
reserve  fleet.  We  have  a  national  defense 
reserve  fleet  of  approximately  140  ves- 
sels, but  the  average  age  of  those  vessels 
is  27  years.  It  was  the  definite  and  posi- 
tive conclusion  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  speaking  through  the  Military  Sea- 
lift  Command,  that  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing to  upgrade  our  national  defense 


reserve  fleet.  So  this  committee,  after 
consultation  with  the  Navy  and  with 
the  DOD,  and  particularly  the  Sealift 
Command  of  the  Navy,  made  the  deci- 
sion that  the  time  had  come  when  we  had 
to  acquire  at  least  10  vessels  of  recent 
modem  vintage  of  the  break-bulk  type 
in  order  to  meet  any  contingency  or 
emergency  that  this  Nation  might  be 
faced  with.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
decision  was  made  to  add  this  additional 
money.  I  do  not  think  any  really  true 
American  could  differ  with  the  logic  of 
the  viewpoint  we  took. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
13324,  the  maritime  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  distinguished 
chairman  has  mentioned  that  your  com- 
mittee amended  the  request  for  so-called 
construction  subsidy  to  include  $30  mil- 
lion specifically  earmarked  for  the  pur- 
chase of  about  10  modem  break-bulk 
vessels  for  las^up  in  the  national  defense 
reserve  fleet. 

The  condition  of  vessels  in  the  national 
defense  reserve  fleet  has  been  a  source 
of  grave  concern  to  your  Committee  for 
some  time,  as  they  will  continue  to  be 
a  vital  national  asset  untU  the  privately 
owned  U.S. -flag  merchant  fleet  is  capable 
of  providing  the  total  commercial 
shipping  capability  required  to  meet  de- 
fense shipping  requirements.  This  situa- 
tion is  not  expected  to  occur  imtil  the 
late  1970's.  It  is  anticipated  that  at  least 
for  the  next  decade  defense  emergency 
shipping  requirement  will  include  a  sig- 
niflcant  voliune  of  break-bulk  capacity 
for  the  transport  of  vehicles,  ammuni- 
tion and  other  supplies  in  small  portable 
lots.  Tlie  war-built  vessels  in  the  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet  have  this 
capacity,  but  they  are  old  and  their  reli- 
ability under  sustained  operations  can- 
not be  assured.  Your  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  break-bulk  capability  of 
the  national  defense  reserve  fleet  must 
be  upgraded,  and  amended  the  author- 
ization request  to  include  $30  million  for 
the  purchase  of  suitable  vessels. 

These  break-bulk  vessel,  will  be  se- 
lected by  the  Maritime  Administration 
for  their  suitability  for  military  use  with 
respect  to  heavy  lift,  refrigerated  cargo 
capacity,  speed,  and  age. 

Since  the  bill  was  reported,  your  com- 
mittee received  a  letter  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  Military  Sealift  Com- 
mand, Department  of  the  Navy,  where 
he  said: 

The  need  to  modernize  the  NDRP  is  criti- 
cal, and  in  my  opinion  is  of  pressing  ur- 
gency ...  I  greatly  appreciate  your  support 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Military  Sealift 
Command  and  the  Maritime  Administration 
through  this  timely  and  significant  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  support  KB..  13324,  as  amended 
and  unanimously  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conunend  the  chair- 
man and  the  entire  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  for  this  fine 
bill. 


Today,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  is  scheduled  to  take  action  on  the 
maritime  authorization  for  flscal  year 
1973.  While  hardly  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial measures  which  will  be  ap- 
pearing or  has  already  appeared  before 
this  body,  this  year,  this  should,  never- 
theless, not  detract  from  the  tremendous 
importance  of  this  measure.  The  open 
seas  are  just  too  important  to  any  nation 
in  this  world,  both  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Nation's  security  and  the  Nation's 
economy  for  any  member  here  from 
whatever  State  to  be  imconcemed  about 
what  this  measure  is  all  about.  For  too 
long  this  Nation  was  willing  to  sit  back 
and  allow  other  nations  to  perform  what 
was  regarded  as  the  menial  task  of  ferry- 
ing goods  and  people  back  and  forth  from 
one  country  to  another.  This  Nation  de- 
liberately, in  administration  after  ad- 
ministration following  World  War  n,  al- 
lowed other  nations  to  do  the  merchant 
marine  job  for  us.  Eventually  the  folly 
of  such  policies,  conscious  or  otherwise, 
became  apparent  for  all  to  see.  The  effect 
on  our  balance  of  payments  was  un- 
favorable, the  total  def)endence  of  our 
merchants  on  the  availability  and  the 
prices  charged  by  the  ships  of  other  na- 
tions was  working  to  our  increasing  dis- 
advantage in  foreign  trade.  Furthermore, 
one  of  this  Nation's  vital  natural  re- 
sources was  withering  on  the  vine  and 
decaying  rapidly.  I  am  referring  to  this 
Nation's  shipbuilding  capacity.  Once  a 
yard  closes  because  of  lack  of  orders,  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  reassemble  it 
at  a  future  date.  Meanwhile,  the  ship- 
yards of  other  nations  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  contracts  and  orders  in- 
spired at  least  in  part  by  firm  commit- 
ments from  American  companies  and 
their  needs.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970  was  a  pubic  admission  of  the 
errors  of  the  past  and  represented  a  com- 
plete about-face  and  a  total  commitment 
to  a  massive  new  marine  program,  en- 
visioning the  construction  of  probably 
300  ships  over  a  10-year  period. 

Well,  now  we  come  to  the  question 
that  probably  bothers  not  a  few  of  us 
today:  What  have  we  got  to  show  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  this  act?  "Very 
little"  is  the  only  honest  reply.  It  just 
goes  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  leg- 
islate action  and  translate  good  inten- 
tions into  fact  in  government.  I  would 
be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  confess 
to  a  certain  disappointment  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act  to  date.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  have  more  to  show  for 
this  program  2  years  later  than  we  do. 
It  certainly  is  not  a  problem  of  money. 
Construction  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1972  have  not  even  been  expended 
to  date.  And  here  we  are  being  requested 
to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  another 
$280  million  for  flscal  year  1973.  This  is 
why  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Maritime  Affairs  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  on  this  authorization  pro- 
posal. This  was  obviously  going  to  be  the 
question  he  had  to  answer  before  the 
testimony  was  concluded.  I  want  to  make 
it  absolutely  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
only  justiflcation  for  voting  for  this 
measure  today  is  the  word  of  the  Assist- 


ant Secretary  of  Commerce  that  in  this, 
the  third  year  of  the  buildup  of  the  ship 
construction  program,  we  will  witness 
actual  contracts  being  signed  and  ships 
under  construction.  We  have  had  enough 
promises,  enough  rosy  estimating, 
enough  dreaming  about  a  revitalized 
merchant  marine  program  to  carry  us 
through  1980.  What  we  need  in  1972  are 
ships,  ships  here  and  now,  ships  that  will 
sail,  ships  that  will  work,  ships  that  will 
be  built.  For  3  years  now  the  workers  in 
our  shipyards  have  been  waiting  for  this 
work.  In  a  few  cases,  there  is  serious 
question  about  just  how  much  longer 
they  can  wait  without  closing  down.  I 
know  flrsthand  of  at  least  one  yard,  in 
my  own  congressional  district,  the  his- 
toric Fore  River  Shipyard  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  which  has  been  waiting  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program — to  offer  competi- 
tive bids  for  the  past  3  years  now.  It  Is 
still  waiting. 

What  with  the  Defense  Department 
cutbacks  and  the  general  slowdown  in 
our  Navy  shipbuilding  program,  the  only 
real  long-range  hope,  and  indeed  the 
short-range  hope,  for  the  yard  has  to 
be  the  commercial  shipbuilding  field. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  There  is,  after 
all,  a  genuine  demonstrated  need  for  a 
greater  merchant  marine  shipping  ca- 
pacity. This  certainly  beats  artificially 
high  defense  budgets  just  to  keep  people 
at  work.  We  all  know  the  Congress  is 
committed  to  this  program.  We  all  know 
that  Congress  has  on  every  occasion 
passed  requested  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriated huge  amounts  for  this  pro- 
gram. We  are  being  asked  today  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  a  further  $280 
million  for  this  program.  Yet  the  delays 
and  the  redtape  from  one  Government 
agency  or  another  are  delaying  this  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  real 
possibility  that  some  yards  may  not  be 
around  to  compete  for  the  work  which 
will  surely  come  one  day. 

Therefore,  I  attach  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  information  gleaned 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce's testimony  and  published  in  the 
report  accompanying  H.R.  13324.  The 
major  justification  it  would  appear,  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  had 
to  offer  for  Congress  approving  the  au- 
thorization before  us  today  is  that  con- 
tracts will  shortly  be  awarded  for  the 
construction  of  six  large  tankers  for 
Maritime  I>ynamlcs  Corp.  I  know  I  speak 
for  the  whole  New  England  economy 
when  I  say  that  I  hope  this  "shortly"  will 
Indeed  be  short  and  that  work  can  begin 
soon  on  one  of  the  largest  commercial 
orders  in  the  history  of  this  Nation's 
shipbuilding  capabilities.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  Commerce 
Department's  principal  justiflcation  for 
requesting  this  authorization  today  is 
that  within  the  next  2  or  3  months  con- 
tracts are  expected  to  be  let  or  finalized 
for  the  construction  of  six  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas  container  vessels  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $520  miUion  with  Government 
participation  at  about  25  percent.  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  crisis  facing  the 
American  consumers  on  the  east  coast 
as  far  as  natural  gas  is  concerned,  this 
liquefied  natural  gas  Import  program 
cannot  come  about  a  minute  too  soon. 


As  a  sign  of  just  how  serious  the  natural 
gas  shortage  is,  it  is  no  longer  just  a  case 
of  holding  the  east  coast  consumer  to 
ransom  to  higher  and  higher  gas  prices. 

We  have  moved  to  the  situation  where 
gas  companies  all  over  the  east  coast 
have  been  forced  to  place  an  embargo  on 
future  installation  of  gas  heating  and 
appliance  systems  in  whole  commimities 
because  there  is  just  not  enough  supply 
of  natural  gas  to  go  around  to  the  homes 
already  equipped.  Congressmen  need  look 
no  further  than  the  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area  to  verify  what  I  am  saying. 
This  Nation's  energy  needs  can  no  longer 
be  satisfied  with  American  sources  en- 
tirely. It  is  time  those  Government  agen- 
cies with  responsibility  in  this  area  faced 
up  to  the  facts  and  approved  the  impor- 
tation, not  only  of  gas,  but  also  of  oil  in 
sufficient  amoimts  not  only  to  keep  con- 
sumer prices  down  but  Just  to  guarantee 
the  availability  of  the  fuels  themselves. 

So,  for  me  at  any  rate,  and  I  would 
argue  for  the  whole  Nation,  today's  bill 
has  a  great  deal  of  importance.  It  ties  in 
directly  with  vital  policies  affecting  this 
Nation's  future — its  merchant  marine 
policy  and  its  energy  requirements  of  the 
future.  For  me,  representing  a  coastal 
shipbuilding  district,  there  are  additional 
future  and  immediate  implications  in  to- 
day's vote — implications  for  the  future 
economy  of  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
indeed  that  of  all  New  England.  My  con- 
stituents have  an  immediate  interest  In 
the  full  and  immediate  implementation 
of  the  1970  Merchant  Marine  Act.  As  an 
area  whose  demonstrated  capabilities  in 
shipbuilding  go  back  to  the  earliest  days 
of  our  Republic,  we  feel  we  have  some- 
thing to  offer  to  this  program.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  tragedy,  not  only  for  us,  but 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  if,  because  of 
delays  and  failure  to  cut  through  red- 
tape,  we  were  to,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, "miss  the  boat"  and  not  see  some  of 
this  work  spread  around  this  Nation.  It 
would  be  a  very  serious  mistake  to  have 
this  Nation  totally  dependent  upon  one 
or  two  shipyards  in  the  future.  More 
competition  is  what  is  needed,  not  less.  In 
summary,  in  urging  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  bill  today,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  I  am  urging  the  administration 
to  get  this  program  moving,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Culver,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
"(H.R.  13324)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  flscal  year  1973  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
916,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
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engrossment  and  third  reading  of  tlie  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  ttiat  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  365,  nays  13,  not  voting  55, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  104] 
TEAS— 666 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  B.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Delluzns 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl. 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Abbitt 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUler 
CoUins.  ni 
Colmer 
Conable 


Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hlllla 
Ho^n 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 


Edwards.  Calif.  Jones,  N.C. 
EUberg  Jones,  Tenn. 


Erienbom 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 


Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Kyros 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 


Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 


Frellnghuysen    Lent 


Frenzel 

Prey 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Gannatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Grasao 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 


Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKevitt 
McKlnney 
McMUlan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 


Matbis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

OUara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Podell 

PofT 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 


Burlison,  Mo. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Flndley 
Gross 
Hall 


Qulllen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Rvinnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steed 

NAYS— 13 

Hamilton 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeler 

Lujan 

Pickle 


Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Roberts 

Rousselot 

Schmltz 


NOT  VOTING— 65 


Abemethy 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

Aspin 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Caffery 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Corman 

Crane 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Eshleman 


Fish 

Galiflanakls 

Gallagher 

GrlfBn 

Griffiths 

Halpern 

Hays 

Hubert 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Long,  La. 

McC\illoch 

McKay 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mallliard 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Monagan 


Moss 

Nix 

Patman 

Peyser 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Rallsback 

Rhodes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Sikes 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Symington 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathias  of 
California. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Eshle- 
man. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  McCuIloch. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Crane. 


Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Oallfianakls. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Abemethy. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Grlffln  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Messrs.  JACOBS  and  ROBERTS 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATION, 
1973 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  13188)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments,  and 
to  authorize  the  average  annual  active 
duty  personnel  strength  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

IN   THE   COMMrTTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13188,  with 
Mr.  Culver  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Lennon)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Keith)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  voice 
my  strong  support  for  H.R.  13188,  which 
would  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
procurement  of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  the 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments. This  bill  also  authorizes  the 
average  annual  active  duty  persoimel 
strength  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  author- 
ize an  additional  sum  of  money  for  the 
alteration  of  bridges  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  increased  the  original 
amount  of  the  bill  of  $135,660,000  by 
$6,160,000,  so  that  the  total  authorization 
in  the  bill  for  acquisition,  construction, 
and  Improvements  Is  $141,820,000,  plus 
an  additional  $12,500,000  for  the  altera- 
tion of  bridges.  This  authorization  sum 
is  broken  down  as  follows : 
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First,  $82,070,000,  for  procurement  and 
increasing  capability  of  vessels. 

Second,  $15,100,000,  for  procurement 
and  extension  of  service  life  of  aircraft. 

Third,  $45,650,000,  for  construction  of 
installations  and  facilities. 

Fourth,  $12,500,000,  for  bridge  altera- 
tions. 

Fifth,  39,074,  the  average  active  duty 
personnal  strength  for  the  Coast  Guard 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Coast  Guard's  original  preview  esti- 
mate for  the  fiscal  year  1973  authoriza- 
tion was  $300,000,000,  the  DOT  request 
to  OMB  was  reduced  by  $125,600,000  to 
$174,400,000.  The  amoimt  finally  estab- 
lished by  OMB  was  a  further  reduction 
of  $38,740,000  to  $135,660,000.  These  fig- 
ures clearly  show  the  amount  of  funding 
requested  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  how  it 
was  cut  both  by  DOT  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

There  are  a  number  of  critical  projects 
set  forth  in  this  year's  Coast  Guard  au- 
thorization. Foremost  among  these  is  the 
authorization  of  $66,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  second  of  a  series  of 
polar  icebreakers  to  replace  the  old 
Wind  class  of  icebreakers.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  this  is  the  largest  single 
unit  line  item  in  the  bill  and  the  main 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  begin  the 
replacement  of  the  Coast  Guard  aging 
icebreaker  fleet  which  operates  in  the 
Arctic,  the  Antarctic,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  The  Coast  Guard  keeps  one 
of  its  best  icebreakers,  the  CGC  Macki- 
naw, on  station  in  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  to 
service  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  to  aircraft  acquisition,  H.R.  13188 
provides  for  the  procurement  of  two 
C-130  long-range  search  aircraft.  One 
C-130  aircraft  will  provide  long-range 
search  and  rescue  law  enforcement  and 
surveillance  capability  In  the  Caribbean 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  other  aircraft 
will  be  assigned  to  Kodiak,  Alaska,  to 
service  the  growing  law  enforcement  re- 
quirements there  as  well  as  for  search 
and  rescue  missions.  The  cost  of  these 
two  long-range  search  aircraft  in  the 
bUl  is  $10  million. 

Although  this  year's  authorization  bill 
contains  the  authorization  for  the  hard- 
ware items  mentioned  above,  as  with  last 
year's  bill,  H.R.  13188  is  generally  people 
oriented.  Because  of  the  dip  in  Coast 
Guard  personnel  retention  rates  in  re- 
cent years,  the  Coast  Guard  is  faced  with 
a  shortage  of  experienced  personnel  and 
must  invest  Increasing  amounts  in  fa- 
cilities for  the  health,  comfort,  and  train- 
ing of  its  personnel.  Obviously,  the  most 
modem  and  sophisticated  equipment  is 
useless  without  trained  and  experienced 
personnel  to  operate  it. 

In  the  important  area  of  pollution 
abatement  there  are  items  to  abate  pol- 
lution from  Coast  Guard  vessels  and 
from  Coast  Guard  shore  stations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  is  substantial 
Coast  Guard  fimding  for  pollution  con- 
trol items  via  direct  appropriations  for 
Coast  Guard  operations  and  for  R.  &  D. 
for  pollution  control  equipment.  In  this 
connection,  the  Commtuidant  testified  at 
the  hearings  on  H.R.  13188  that  there  is 
some  $11  million  in  the  President's  budg- 
et imder  research  and  development  for 


pollution  control  items.  As  soon  as  the 
kinks  in  these  systems  have  been  worked 
out  and  their  development  completed,  we 
C£in  look  for  the  authorization  for  these 
systems  in  future  authorization  bills. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of  the 
Members'  time  in  ix)inting  out  such  ob- 
vious facts  as  the  vast  range  of  Coast 
Guard  activities,  nor  do  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  call  your  attention  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  competence  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  speaks  for  itself 
and  the  members  of  our  committee 
strongly  urge  the  House  to  support  this 
reasonable  Coast  Guard  authorization  of 
appropriations. 

There  are  members  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  of  our  committee 
who  are  present  and  who  may  wish  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  v?iU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  13188, 
the  Coast  Guard  authorization.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  that  portion 
of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Sandy  Hook  Station  in  New 
Jersey. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  and  particu- 
larly those  from  the  coastal  areas,  the 
presence  and  capability  of  the  Coast 
Guard  stations  is  vitally  Important  to 
the  safety  of  our  waterways — for  large 
merchant  and  passenger  ships,  private 
sailors,  and  fishing  vessels.  These  last 
two  are  especially  important  to  my  own 
Third  District.  Because  of  our  position 
along  the  New  Jersey  shore,  a  significant 
portion  of  our  economy  is  based  on  fish- 
ing and  boating.  Aside  from  their  eco- 
nomic aspects,  they  are  among  the  great- 
est recreational  pastimes  in  the  area. 

Aside  from  insuring  the  general  safety 
of  our  waterways,  the  Coast  Guard  plays 
a  very  important  role  in  the  care  of  our 
environment  by  watching  for  oil  spills 
from  i>assing  tankers,  and  other  possible 
human  and  environmental  hazards. 

The  bill  imder  consideration  today  will 
greatly  add  to  the  safety  of  our  area  by 
restoring  the  Sandy  Hook  Station  which, 
although  very  important  to  our  area,  has 
been  sadly  neglected  over  the  years. 

Most  of  the  buildings  at  this  station 
were  constructed  prior  to  1905.  Over  the 
years,  maintenance  of  this  station  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  because  of 
the  age,  number  and  physical  separation 
of  these  buildings  and  attendant  equip- 
ment. The  expense  of  maintaining  this 
station  in  its  present  state  is  almost  pro- 
hibitive. 

As  it  currently  exists,  despite  its  vital 
importance  to  the  maritime  public  along 
the  New  Jersey  shore  and  in  the  entrance 
to  the  New  York  Harbor,  the  berthing 
facilities  are  Inadequate,  the  plumbing  is 
defective  and  its  electrical  wiring  only 
barely  capable  of  handling  the  required 
load. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Coast  Guard 
proposes  to  change  all  this.  Plans  call  for 
a  consolidation  of  operations  and  support 
facilities,  which  are  now  widely  spread. 
Adequate  office  space  and  housing  facil- 


ities will  be  built  to  accommodate  present 
and  additional  personnel,  and  new  dining 
facilities  will  be  added. 

Additionally,  the  present  totally  in- 
adequate mooring  and  maintenance 
facilities  will  be  modernized  and  ex- 
panded with  new  moorings  and  covered 
boat  slips.  A  new  boathouse  and  mainte- 
nance station  will  better  enable  the  per- 
sonnel to  haul  out  and  repair  their  as- 
signed boats. 

Perhaps  most  important  to  the  area  is 
the  proposed  installation  of  modem  nav- 
igational aids,  monitoring  and  control 
facilities,  which  will  greatly  enhance  the 
cai>abilities  of  this  station  in  their  as- 
signed job  of  protecting  the  safety  of 
ships  in  the  area,  as  well  as  preventing 
and  controlling  environmental  hazards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongely  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  accept  this  legislation  because 
of  the  very  important  role  played  by  the 
Coast  Guard  all  along  our  waterways. 
Certainly,  the  authorization  for  Sandy 
Hook  Station  is  small  when  compared  to 
the  great  benefits  which  will  be  derived 
for  the  maritime  public. 

I  offer  my  compliments  to  the  com- 
mittee for  a  fine  piece  of  legislation  tak- 
ing into  full  consideration  the  needs  of 
this  important  arm  of  our  Government, 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  maritime 
public. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  earlier  today  during 
consideration  of  the  maritime  authoriza- 
tion bill  I  referred  to  the  chairman  of  o\ir 
committee  and  how  much  he  will  be 
missed  next  year  when  he  retires. 

I,  certainly,  had  in  mind  that  when 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  rose 
at  the  appropriate  time  I  wanted  to  also 
indicate  the  loss  that  I  think  this  body 
will  suffer  when  as  a  result  of  his  an- 
nounced intention  to  retire.  I  have  served 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
for  certainly  15  years,  I  know  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy of  his  great  ability  and  dedicated 
service.  I  watched  the  gentleman  pa- 
tiently and  persistently  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  this  country  with  a  very 
forward  looking  program  to  create  an 
agency  to  concentrate  on  measures  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  sea  and  the  atmos- 
phere, and  now  I  wsmt  to  say  that  no  one 
retiring  this  body  will  be  missed  more 
than  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Lennon). 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  gentleman  and 
also  to  other  Members.  It  so  happens  at 
this  time  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Keith)  who  is  handling 
the  bill  on  this  side  is  retiring.  Speaking 
from  my  heart  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  know  firsthand  the  contribu- 
tions these  Members  have  made.  I  hope 
that  in  the  future  our  trails  will  cross 
so  we  can  continue  in  other  fields  to  in- 
dicate our  Interest  in  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thsmk  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington   (Mr. 
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Pelly)  for  his  very  gracious  and  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey), 
a  former  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  support 
of  H.R.  13188,  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Coast  Guard. 

An  interesting  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant items  in  the  authorization  bill  is 
the  inclusion  of  $2  million  to  establish  a 
vessel  traflBc  control  system  in  Houston, 
Tex.  This  project  will  provide  a  commu- 
nications network  with  electronic  sur- 
veillance over  limited  areas  to  support  a 
vessel  traffic  control  system. 

Houston  is  the  third  largest  port  in  the 
United  States,  handling  over  62  million 
tons  of  cargo  per  year,  of  which  40  mil- 
lion tons  is  bulk  liquid.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  cargo  handled  at  Houston  is  clas- 
sified dangerous,  and  90  percent  of  poison 
transported  by  water  in  the  United  States 
moves  through  Houston.  Thus,  it  is  read- 
ily apparent  that  some  sort  of  traffic  con- 
trol is  necessary  in  the  Houston  port 
complex. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  traffic 
control  system  in  existence  is  an  advis- 
ory system  which  the  Coast  Guard  op- 
erates in  San  Francisco  Harbor.  This  sys- 
tem in  San  Francisco  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years,  is  operated  with 
old  equipment,  and  is  not  mandatory,  but 
only  advisory. 

These  traffic  control  systems  under 
consideration  can  only  operate  perma- 
nently with  the  passage  of  basic  legisla- 
tion known  as  the  port  and  harbor  safety 
bill.  The  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  worked  diligently 
on  this  basic  port  and  harbor  safety  legis- 
lation over  the  past  several  years  and 
the  committee's  efforts  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  its  bill;  H.R.  8140,  on  October 
18.  1971.  Unfortunately,  this  important 
legislation  has  been  langtiishtng  in  the 
Senate  since  that  time.  This  comprehen- 
sive port  and  harbor  safety  legislation 
would  give  the  Coast  Guard  permanent 
authority  to  establish  mandatory  traffic 
control  systems  where  necessary  in  the 
harbors  and  waterways  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  numerous  harbor  and 
waterway  areas  which  may  ultimately 
have  waterway  traffic  systems  but  studies 
indicate  that  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
are  the  next  port  areas  to  receive  such 
traffic  control  systems. 

In  light  of  the  increased  carriage  of 
cargo  and  numbers  of  vessels  plying  our 
waters,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  some 
sort  of  mandatory  traffic  control  system 
in  these  congested  areas  is  necessary.  I 
think  the  project  in  the  bill  argues 
strongly  in  support  of  this  authorization 
bill.  I  ask  all  Members  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
now  to  the  gracious  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  ,  who  I  feel  sure 
will  be  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the 
93d  Congress. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Lennon)  for  yielding  to  me.  I 


want  to  join  in  the  statement  he  has 
made  concerning  the  needs  of  our  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day HJl.  13188,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Coast  Guard  for  ves- 
sels, aircraft,  and  shore  installations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
$81,070,000  set  out  in  this  authorization 
bill  for  procurement  of  vessels,  $66  mil- 
lion is  allocated  for  ttae  construction  of 
the  second  of  a  series  of  polar  icebreakers 
to  replace  the  old  Wind-class  breakers. 
This  $66  million  is  the  largest  single  imit 
line  item  in  the  bill.  The  Coast  Guard's 
present  fleet  of  polar  icebreakers  con- 
sists of  six  WtTui-class  breakers  con- 
structed between  1943  and  1947,  and  the 
Glacier,  constructed  in  1955.  This  pro- 
posed polar  icebreaker  will  replace  the 
equivalent  of  almost  two  of  the  old  Wind- 
class  vessels  since  the  new  icebreaker 
will  be  much  more  modem  with  a  vastly 
improved  performance  capability. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  first  of  this  series  of  re- 
placement icebreakers  was  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
that  there  is  a  contract  for  its  construc- 
tion with  the  Lockheed  Co.  in  Seattle, 
Wash. 

This  replacement  vessel  will  embody  a 
new  concept  in  this  class  of  ship  and 
new  to  the  Arctic  marine  environment. 
It  will  have  conventional  diesel  engines 
for  normal  cruising  and  gas  turbines  for 
maximum  power  situations.  The  Coast 
Guard  indicates  that  this  propulsion  sys- 
tem will  provide  available  shaft  horse- 
power which  will  exceed  that  of  any  ice- 
breaker afloat,  including  Russia's  nu- 
clear-powered Lenin. 

The  mission  of  these  replacement  ice- 
breakers will  be  to  provide  logistic  sup- 
port for  U.S.  defense  units  and  maritime 
commerce  and  U.S.  scientific  research; 
for  marine  transportation  research;  for 
scientific  research  in  support  of  economic 
development  of  Arctic  Alaska  and  the 
Alaskan  Continental  Shelf;  and  polar 
commerce  search  and  rescue. 

In  approving  this  expenditure,  the 
members  of  our  committee  realized  that 
$66  million  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  for  one  vessel  and  we  are  fully 
aware  of  the  many  demands  on  our  fi- 
nancial resources  and  of  the  necessity  of 
establishing  fiscal  priorities.  However,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  we  are  author- 
izing the  construction  of  vessels  of  ad- 
vanced design,  which  are  highly  sophis- 
ticated and  which  embody  new  and  com- 
plex technical  marine  concepts  and  sys- 
tems. Thus,  I  feel  this  authorization  is 
fully  justified  and  I  ask  the  support  of  all 
the  Members  of  this  body  for  the  passage 
of  H.R.  13188. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Metcalfe)  . 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  support  of  all  Members  present  for 
the  passage  of  H.R.  13188,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  vessels,  air- 
craft, and  installations  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  vessels,  aircraft,  and  installa- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  last  year.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1972  bill,  we  also  added 


the  authorization  authority  for  tlie  aver- 
age annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  the  Coast  Guard.  This  au- 
thorization authority  was  transferred 
from  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee with  the  agreement  between  the 
two  committees  that,  since  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  al- 
ready had  the  authorization  authority 
for  hardware  and  programs  and  installa- 
tions, it  properly  should  also  have  the 
authorization  authority  for  the  personnel 
which  would  man  and  operate  the  Coast 
Guard  vessels,  aircraft  and  installations. 
This  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1973  authorizes  an  armual  average  ac- 
tive duty  personnel  strength  of  39,074. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
support  of  this  old  and  honored  agency 
through  its  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Downing),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  how  sorry  I  am 
that  this  subcommittee  is  going  to  lose 
the  services  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Keith)  who  has  served 
the  committee  so  faithfully  and  for  so 
long,  and  that  we  are  going  to  lose  our 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon). 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  both  these  gentlemen 
for  the  14  years  I  have  been  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  do  not  believe  you 
could  find  two  finer  men  to  serve  their 
constituencies  than  these  two  gentle- 
men. Both  have  made  important  con- 
tributions to  our  country,  and  it  is  in- 
deed unfortunate,  I  think,  for  the  coun- 
try that  we  will  lose  their  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  long  time  friend 
and  backer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support  of 
this  Coast  Guard  authorization  bill. 

As  a  background  to  this  authorization 
for  Coast  Guard  vessels,  aircraft,  con- 
struction of  installations,  alteration  of 
bridges,  and  active  duty  personnel 
strength,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  Coast  Guard  search  and 
rescue  operations  are  projected  to  in- 
crease 5  percent  annually.  During  the 
past  year,  the  Coast  Guard  answered 
44,000  calls  for  search  and  rescue  assist- 
ance, assisted  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  and  saved  2,500  lives  and  an  esti- 
mated $4»/2  billion  in  property.  I  think 
this  is  an  impressive  record  and  one  in 
which  both  we  and  the  Coast  Guard  can 
justifiably  take  pride.  In  addition,  I  can- 
not think  of  a  better  argxmient  for  the 
passage  of  H.R.  13188.  Thus,  I  urge  all 
Members  present  to  vote  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Brinkley)  . 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  two  questions  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon)  . 
The  first  question  deals  with  the  two 
aircraft  for  which  authority  is  being 
sought,  two  long-range  search  aircraft. 
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Is  my  imderstanding  correct  that  this 
Is  the  aircraft  C-130  Hercules? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  do  not  have  the  honor  of  being 
the  chairman  of  this  particular  subcom- 
mittee. The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark)  is  the  chairman,  but 
he  is  out  of  the  city  at  the  time  and  I 
am  substituting  for  him. 

I  am  assured  by  committee  counsel 
that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  response. 
Knowing  of  the  excellent  capabilities  of 
this  particular  aircraft  which  is  the 
workhorse  of  the  Air  Force,  I  am  pleased 
to  receive  that  response  and  serving  with 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  having 
this  colloquy  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  knowing  of  his  capabilities, 
I  certainly  assumed  that  he  was  the  sub- 
committee chairman. 

The  next  comment,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  deals  with  section  3  on  page  7 
of  the  bill  which  provides  that: 

For  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  ixse  of  the  Ckiast 
Ouard  for  payments  under  the  Act  of  June 
21,  1940  (54  Stat.  497),  as  amended,  to  bridge 
owners  for  the  cost  of  alteration  of  railroad 
and  public  highway  bridges  to  permit  the 
free  navigation  of  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  $12,500,000. 

I  certainly  commend  the  committee 
and  the  Members  for  this  provision  which 
is  so  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
section  of  the  country  I  represent  to  keep 
developing  rivers  unclogged  and  open  to 
free  navigation.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
fact  of  the  committee's  cognizance  of 
that  need  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  a  distinguished  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  TiERNAN)  . 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  support  of 
HJl.  13188,  the  Coast  Guard  authori- 
zation bill. 

In  considering  this  particular  piece  of 
authorization  legislation,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  the  Coast  Guard's  dominant  role 
in  attacking  oil  spills  as  they  occur  in 
our  navigable  waters.  The  Coast  Guard 
is  really  the  agency  connected  with  this 
oil  pollution  problem  that  has  the  equip- 
ment and  the  personnel  to  reach  a  spill 
which  occurs  in  our  navigable  waters. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  $1,390,000  was  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  an  air  de- 
liverable antipollution  transfer  system. 
In  fiscal  year  1972,  $1,600,000  was  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  the  same 
tjrpe  system,  which  can  be  fiown  to  a 
damaged  vessel  or  one  in  distress,  air 
dropped,  and  used  to  rapidly  offload  and 
temporarily  store  liquid  cargo  before  it 
spills  into  the  water.  Studies  have  indi- 
cated that  removing  substantial  amoimts 
of  an  oil  tanker's  cargo  soon  after  it  is 
damaged  is  considerably  more  effective 
than  attempting  to  contain  and  recover 
this  oil  after  it  has  spilled  into  the 
water. 

There  is  a  sum  of  $3,200,000  allocated 
in  this  authorization  bill  for  alterations 
to  be  made  aboard  Coast  Guard  vessels 


in  order  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  sew- 
age and  other  efQuents  into  the  navigable 
waters.  This  is  pursuant  to  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 — Pub- 
lic Law  91-224,  signed  on  April  3,  1970— 
which  requires  vessels  to  have  marine 
sanitation  devices  meeting  required 
standards  of  performance  to  be  issued  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

In  addition  to  the  vessel  abatement 
pollution  project,  $300,000  is  set  out  In 
H.R.  13188  to  abate  pollution  from  Coast 
Guard  shore  stations.  Executive  Order 
11507,  issued  on  February  4,  1970,  re- 
quires all  Federal  facilities  to  meet  water 
quality  standards  and  related  plans  of 
implementation  adopted  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Aside  from  the  equipment  and  projects 
mentioned  al)ove,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  items  in  this  bill  contribute 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Coast 
Guard's  oil  spill  operation  when  such  a 
disaster  occurs.  Obviously,  Coast  Guard 
vessels,  aircraft,  communications  sys- 
tems, and  personnel  all  combine  into  a 
coordinated  network  necessary  for  the 
control  and  containment  of  any  spill  in 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  only  items 
for  pollution  control  under  H.R.  13188 
are  the  items  for  vessel  and  shore  in- 
stallation abatement.  However,  there  is 
substantial  funding  via  direct  appropria- 
tions for  Coast  Guard  operations  and  for 
R.  &  D.  for  pollution  control  equipment. 
The  following  is  what  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  had  to  say  at  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  13188  on  this  subject: 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  our  efforts 
in  protecting  and  enhancing  the  marine  en- 
vironment are  aot  limited  to  those  coming 
under  the  aegis  of  this  authorization.  Pm: 
the  Coast  Ouard,  the  President's  budget  pro- 
vides nearly  $11  million  under  research  and 
development  for  this  piirpoee. 

Included  among  the  efforts  for  which  these 
funds  will  be  used  are:  development  of  a 
high-speed  delivery  technique  for  our  oil- 
containment  system,  prototype  development 
of  two  different  oll-reoovery  sjrstems,  evalua- 
tion of  oil-slick  cleanup  agents  as  a  backup 
for  mechanical  recovery  systems  and  con- 
tinuation of  development  of  suitable  sewage 
treatment  equipment  for  our  vessels. 

The  costs  of  operating  reactivated  aircraft 
for  pollution  surveillance  and  to  pay  our 
augmented  strike  forces  are  funded  from  our 
Operating  Expense  appropriation,  as  are  some 
small  projects  for  abating  pollution  from 
Ck>ast  Ouard  facilities. 

I  have  gone  into  these  pollution  mat- 
ters because  I  think  it  emphasizes  my 
point  that  the  money  authorized  in  this 
bill  is  a  reasonable  and  modest  price  to 
I>ay  for  the  maintenance  and  further  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  and  I 
have  asked  him  to  do  so  in  order  to  clari- 
fy the  relation  of  this  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  about  $25  billion  out  of 
balance.  I  could  not  determine  from  the 
committee  report  as  to  whether  the  bill, 
as  reported,  is  within  the  President's 


budget   request.   Could   the  gentleman 
clarify  that? 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  bill  is  $6,160,000 
above  the  President's  budget.  It  is,  how- 
ever, about  $126  million  less  than  the 
Coast  Guard  said  it  must  have  to  do  a 
creditable  Job. 

It  is  about  $39  million  less  than  the 
Department  of  Transportation  requested. 

So  we  think  that  we  have  made  a  ra- 
tional and  reasonable  and  happy  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  it  is  approximately  4  percent 
over  the  President's  budget  request? 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  you  want  to  sit  down 
and  figure  it  out,  it  is  $6,150,000  over  the 
President's  request  of  $135  million. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Of  course,  the  $12,500,- 
000  for  bridges  is  in  the  budget.  They 
sent  it  up  as  a  separate  bill  by  mistake 
and  the  Secretary  then  came  up  and  rec- 
ognized that  it  should  be  in  the  Coast 
Guard  authorization. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  just  overheard  some- 
one observe  that  the  tolerance  here  seems 
to  be  within  the  Price  Commission's 
guidelines. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  who 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Coast  Guard  estimate  was 
roughly  $300  million.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  reduced  it  to  $174,- 
400,000.  Then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
or  the  OMD  cut  it  down  to  $135,660,000. 

I  might  add  it  was  such  that  $66  mil- 
lion was  practically  itself  for  half  of  the 
overall  budget  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
mtm  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz)  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HH.  13188,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
curement of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  the 
construction  of  installations  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  Coast  Guard 
to  acquire  a  needed  mix  of  hardware, 
personnel  projects,  communications  sys- 
tems, and  pollution  equipment  in  order 
to  continue  to  meet  its  worldwide  duties 
and  commitments.  This  bill  is  really  a 
combination  of  the  following  elements: 
People,  plant,  pollution,  and  training. 
Because  of  the  dip  in  retention  rates  in 
the  last  several  years,  the  Coast  Guard 
h£is  foimd  it  necessary  to  devote  a  larger 
portion  of  its  fxmds  to  personnel-oriented 
projects. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  the 
presence  of  a  large  line  item  amount  of 
$66  million  for  the  second  in  a  series  of 
polar  icebreakers.  The  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  has 
been  interested  over  the  last  several 
years  in  getting  this  replacement  ice- 
breaker program  underway.  This  pro- 
gram is  especially  necessary  since  the 
Coast  Guard  icebreaking  fleet  is  old  and 
becoming  obsolescent. 

I  feel  that  the  amount  of  $141,820,000 
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for  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
acquisition,  construction,  and  improve- 
ments, plus  an  additional  $12,500,000  au- 
thorization for  bridge  alterations  is  really 
modest  when  considered  in  the  context 
of  the  varied  and  far-reaching  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Coast  Guard  and  its  con- 
tributions to  the  Nation.  Thus,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  important  authorization 
biU. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  first  of  all, 
to  make  it  crystal  clear,  to  use  a  favorite 
expression  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon)  ,  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  that  his  service  to  this 
Congress  and  this  committee  is  truly 
an  example  for  all  of  us  to  follow.  I 
have  served  with  Mr.  Lennon  on  this 
subcommittee  for  several  terms  now, 
and  I  have  found  him  and  his  colleague 
on  the  RepubUcan  side  of  the  aisle 
(Mr.  Pelly)  to  be  extraordinarily  well 
Informed  on  that  subject  matter  before 
the  committee,  and  to  be  dedicated 
to  our  coimtry  and  to  his  constituents. 
courteous,  conscientious,  and  enlightened 
conservative  people,  if  he  would  allow  me 
to  so  categorize  him.  I  join  with  others 
here  in  this  Chamber  in  wishing  him  the 
very  happiest  years  In  private  life  as  he 
goes  back  to  his  constituency,  whom  he 
knows  so  well  and  loves  so  dearly. 

This  legislation  today  is,  in  my  view, 
needed  by  oiu-  Nation — to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree — and  is  such  that  we  must 
enact  it  imanlmously. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  a  marine  traf- 
fic control  system  in  Long  Island  Soimd, 
may  be  offered  by  a  Member  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  appear  l)ef  ore  the  committee 
at  the  proper  time,  but  since  the  com- 
mittee held  its  hearings  there  has  been 
a  very  serious  accident  with  an  oil  tanker 
on  the  outskirts  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
This  casualty  has  alerted  the  people 
throughout  the  Northeast  to  the  possible 
dangers  that  lie  in  the  years  ahead  as 
we  have  to  import  more  and  more  of  our 
oil.  If  this  Nation  is  to  have  the  oil  and 
the  liquified  natural  gas  necessary  to 
fuel  our  economy  and  to  heat  our  homes, 
the  people  must  have  confidence  that  it 
is  coming  here  in  an  eflflcient  way  that 
will  not  endanger  or  disrupt  our  ecology. 

So  I  hope  that  when  the  time  for  that 
amendment  arrives,  it  will  be  favorably 
considered  (Hi  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  pay  my 
tributes  to  Mr.  Pelly  and  Mr.  Lemnon 
for  their  many  years  of  service  to  this 
House  and  to  this  committee. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr. 

PUCINSKI)  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  a  question 
on  a  matter  pending  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  shall 
not  oppose  tills  authorization  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  Obviously,  we  need  the  au- 
thorization and  we  want  to  get  it 
through.  But  a  number  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  including  myself,  some  time 
ago  Introduced  a  resolution  calling  upon 


the  Coast  Guard  to  rename  the  Coast 
Guard  Vigilante  the  SS  Simas  Kudirka, 
who  was  the  Lithuanian  sailor  who  es- 
caped from  a  Soviet  stiip  and  sought  asy- 
lum and  sanctuary  in  the  United  States, 
a  situation  that  was  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  the  Congi-ess. 

You  may  recall  that  Kudirka  was  re- 
turned back  to  the  Soviets. 

The  gentleman  may  recall  that  Ku- 
dirka was  returned  to  the  Soviets,  and  he 
is  now,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  a  prison  in 
Russia.  We  had  at  that  time  proposed 
the  Vigilante  be  renamed  the  Simas  Ku- 
dirka to  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to 
all  ships  at  sea  that  the  United  States 
has  not  abandoned  its  historic  role  of 
providing  asylum  and  sanctuary  to  those 
seeking  freedom  and  liberty.  That  reso- 
lution remains  before  the  committee  to- 
day, and  it  would  be  my  hope  that  it 
could  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  action, 
for.  indeed  it  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was 
when  Simas  Kudirlca  was  returned  to 
the  Soviets. 

I  wonder  if  I  may  have  the  reaction  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  or  of 
the  subcommittee  as  to  the  prospects  for 
this  legislation  and  for  getting  it  before 
the  House?  I  am  most  hopeful  this  reso- 
lution will  indeed  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  fuU  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
HATZ)  for  a  reply  to  that  question. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
taken  this  particular  resolution  up  with 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  they  had  objected  to  it  a  great  deal, 
but  I  assure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
we  will  go  back  to  the  Coast  Guard  to 
see  what  can  be  done  and  to  see  if  we  can 
have  a  better  understanding  with  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
perhaps  approval.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  action  will  be  taken  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PUCINSia.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  chairman,  but 
I  might  add  tills  footnote:  That  asking 
the  Coast  Guard  if  they  have  any  objec- 
tions to  this  resolution  is  like  asking  the 
fox  if  he  objects  to  locking  the  chicken 
coop,  because  it  was  the  Coast  Guard 
which  handled  the  situation  as  tragically 
as  they  did.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
the  Coast  Guard  is  not  happy  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  this  incident,  but 
we  proposed  the  renaming  of  that  sliip 
so  it  would  be  a  constant  reminder  for 
time  eternal  that  this  Nation  does  have 
as  its  basic  ethic  the  seeking  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  So  I  hope  the  Committee  will 
take  that  action  on  this  resolution  inde- 
pendently of  whatever  the  Coast  Guard 
says,  whether  the  Coast  Guard  is  for  or 
against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
CJhairman,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  per- 
forms many  vital  tasks  for  our  Nation. 
Through  the  Coast  Guard's  search  and 
rescue  activities,  its  law  enforcement 
role,  its  boating  safety  programs,  its  ef- 
forts toward  merchant  marine  safety, 
and  its  many  aids  to  navigation,  the  wel- 
fare of  life  and  property  at  sea  and  on 


our  navigable  waterways  Is  insured.  This 
branch  of  our  Armed  Forces  maintains 
a  state  of  readiness  to  function  as  a  spe- 
cialized service  in  the  Navy  in  time  of 
war.  The  Coast  Guard  is  responsible  for 
port  security  in  our  Nation,  including 
the  loading  and  imloading  of  dangerous 
cargoes.  A  full  listing  of  the  services  ren- 
dered our  Nation  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
while  worthwhile,  would  simply  take  too 
long. 

H.R.  13188  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Specifically  the  bill  authorizes  money  for 
ships,  planes,  shore  facilities,  and  instal- 
lations, aids  to  navigation,  bridge  alter- 
ations, pollution  control  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  for  the  average  active  duty 
personnel  for  the  year.  All  of  these  au- 
thorizations will  enable  the  Coast  Guard 
to  carry  out  the  important  functions  I 
have  noted.  I  urge  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  13188. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  passage  of  HH.  13188. 

The  authorization  includes  $2.5  million 
for  a  much-needed  Coast  Guard  helicop- 
ter station  at  North  Bend  on  the  south- 
em  Oregon  coast. 

Because  of  the  distance  involved  along 
this  stretch  of  coastline,  I  am  certain 
Coast  Guard  funds  and  persoimel  can  be 
much  more  efiflciently  utilized  than  is 
now  possible  without  helicopters. 

The  versatility  of  helicopters  would 
allow  the  Coast  Guard  not  only  to  con- 
duct search  and  rescue  operations,  but 
also  to  perform  the  important  tasks  of 
guarding  against  possible  foreign  fisher- 
men's violations  of  U.S.  territorial  waters 
and  checking  for  possible  pollution  along 
the  Oregon  coast. 

In  siun,  the  station  at  North  Bend 
would  make  the  Coast  Guard  better 
equipped  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
relating  to  law  enforcement,  to  search 
and  rescue,  and  to  conservation  of  fishing 
resources. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  suijstltute 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
Gacal  year  1973  for  the  uae  of  the  Ooast  Ouard 
as  follows: 

VUSKLB 

For  procurement  and  Increasing  capability 
of  vessels,  $81,070,000. 

A.  Procurement — 

(1)  replace  one  Icebreaker. 

B.  Increasing  capability — 

(1)  renovate  and  Improve  selected  buoy 
tenders. 

(2)  conduct  major  repairs  on  cutter  (polar 
Icebreaker)    Glacier. 

(3)  renovate  two  Wind  class  polar  Icebreak- 
ers for  Interim  service. 

(4)  abate  pollution  from  vessels. 

AntCRATt 

For  procurement  and  extension  of  servloa 
life  of  aircraft.  •15,100.000. 
A.  Procurement 

(1)  two  long  range  search  aircraft. 

(2)  an  administrative  aircraft. 
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B.  Extension  of  service  life 
(1)  repair  outer  wings  on  nine  HC-130  air- 
craft. 

CONSTHTTCnON 

For  establishment  or  development  of  In- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquisition,  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  Installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
Including  the  preparation  of  sites  and  fur- 
nishing of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following,  $45,650,000. 

(1)  Marshfleld  and  Otis  Air  Force  Base, 
Massachusetts:  modernize  radio  station  fa- 
cilities; 

(2)  Brooklyn,  New  York:  construct  bar- 
racks and  messing  facility  at  air  station: 

(3)  Fort  Hancock,  New  Jersey:  rebtilld 
Sandy  Hook  Station; 

(4)  Portsmouth,  Virginia:  construct  new 
base  (phase  n); 

(5)  Islamorada,  Florida:  construct  perma- 
nent facilities; 

(6)  Monterey.  California:  rebuild  Mon- 
terey Station  and  construct  moorings  at 
Santa  Cruz; 

(7)  Coos  Bay,  Oregon:  construct  new  air 
station; 

(8)  Cape  May,  New  Jersey:  expand  elec- 
trical capacity  at  training  center; 

(9)  Yorktown,  Virginia:  construct  bar- 
racks at  training  center; 

(10)  Cocoa  Beach.  Florida:  establish  C-130 
aircraft  facility  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base; 

(11)  Port  Pierce,  Florida:  rebuild  station; 

(12)  Port  Isabel,  Texas:  renovate  station; 

(13)  Dana,  Indiana:  renovate  barracks  at 
Loran  Station; 

(14)  Various  locations:  abate  pollution 
from  stations; 

(15)  Washington,  District  of  Columbia: 
procure  and  install  National  Response  Center 
Information  System  equipment; 

(16)  Various  locations:  aids  to  navigation 
projects  on  selected  waterways; 

(17)  Various  locations:  automate  light 
stations; 

(18)  Presque  Isle,  Maine:  construction 
station  for  Loran-C  development  projects; 

(19)  Houston,  Texas:  establish  marine 
traffic  control  system; 

(20)  Various  locations:  public  family 
quarters; 

(21)  Varlovis  locations:  advance  planning, 
survey,  design,  and  architectural  services; 
project  administration  costs;  acquire  sites  in 
connection  with  projects  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law; 

(22)  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland:  construct  sup- 
ply building  at  the  Ooast  Guard  yard; 

(23)  Cheboygan,  Michigan:  rebuUd  moor- 
ings for  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Mackinaw. 

Sec.  2.  For  fiscal  year  1973  the  Coast  Guard 
is  authorized  an  average  active  duty  person- 
nel strength  of  39,074. 

Sec.  3.  For  flscsl  year  1973  for  the  iise  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  payments  imder  the  Act  of 
June  21,  1940  (54  Stat.  497),  as  amended,  to 
bridge  owners  for  the  cost  of  alteration  of 
railroad  and  public  highway  bridges  to  per- 
mit the  free  navigation  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  $12,500,000. 

Mr.  GARMATZ  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  the  committee  amendment  l>e  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDME»«T    OFFERED    BT    MR.    STEELE 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steele:  On 
Page  5,  lines  19  and  20  strike  $45,660,000  in- 
sert $48,650,000 


On  Page  7,  line  16,  change  the  period  to 
a  semicolon  and  Insert  Immediately  follow- 
ing line  16 

"(24)  Long  Island  Sound:  establisli  marine 
trafBc  control  system." 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  spe- 
cial report  on  oil  pollution  prepared  for 
President  Johnson,  it  was  estimated  ttiat 
a  major  oU  spUl  off  Long  Island  Sound 
during  summer  monUis  might  cost  as 
much  as  $30  million  in  lost  tourist  busi- 
ness alone.  This  estimate  does  not  include 
the  costs  of  cleaning  up  an  oil  spill  or 
the  serious  environmental  damage  that  a 
spill  might  cause. 

Today,  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  13188  that  will  authorize  the  Coast 
Guard  to  spend  $3  million  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  marine  traffic  control  system 
for  Long  Island  Sound.  The  precedent 
for  tills  legislation  was  established  in 
the  expenditure  for  a  similar  system  in 
Puget  Sound  and  one  that  will  l>e  estab- 
lished for  the  Houston  Waterway. 

A  marine  traffic  control  system  enables 
the  Coast  Guard  to  closely  monitor  tiie 
movement  of  ships  in  a  given  body  of 
water.  In  the  case  of  Long  Island  Sound 
it  will  allow  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  first 
time  to  carefully  cliart  the  movement  of 
oil  tankers  and  other  dangerous  shipping 
through  the  shallow  and  sometimes 
perilous  waters  of  the  soimd.  It  would 
also  make  it  easier  for  State  and  Federal 
authorities  to  monitor  those  sliips  that 
are  still  pumping  oily  bilge  wastes  into 
the  Sound.  In  some  respects,  the  marine 
traffic  control  system  would  enable  the 
Coast  Guard  to  monitor  the  movement  of 
ships  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  FAA 
monitors  the  movement  of  aircraft. 

For  several  months  now  we  have  talked 
afciout  cleaning  up  our  waterways  and 
moving  against  municipal  and  industrial 
polluters.  Today  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  begin  protecting  a  l>ody  of  water  that 
is  a  playground  for  over  12  million  peo- 
ple. Over  185,000  pleasure  craft  are  reg- 
istered in  areas  surrounding  Long  Is- 
l£uid  Sound.  Millions  of  people  use  Long 
Island  Sound  to  boat  in,  to  fish,  to  dig  for 
clams,  to  relax  and  swim.  In  fact,  it  is 
probably  the  most  heavily  populated  and 
heavily  used  body  of  water  on  either 
coast. 

On  March  21,  a  240-foot  oil  tanker  ran 
aground  on  a  reef  in  the  soimd  and 
spilled  nearly  100,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil 
into  the  water.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
may  have  read  about  the  spill  in  their 
local  newspapers  and  may  have  also  seen 
the  picture  of  the  ship  as  it  oozed  out  a 
20 -square-mile  oil  slick.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  many  people  mistakenly  assumed 
that  this  type  of  spill  is  a  rare  occurrence, 
because  oil  spills  in  Long  Island  Sound 
are  l)ecoming  more  and  more  frequent. 

For  instance,  in  1970  there  were  51 
spills  reported  in  the  sound.  Forty-seven 
of  these  spills  occurred  in  Connecticut 
waters  and  accounted  for  nearly  800,000 
gallons  of  various  oils  being  dumped  into 
the  sound.  In  1970  and  1971  major  spUls 
of  over  300,000  and  600,000  gallons  oc- 
curred. 

As  air  pollution  statutes  9xe  more  rig- 
orously enforced  requiring  heavily  re- 
fined, clean  fuels  to  replace  coal  and 
other  cruder  fuels,  the  dangers  of  oil 
spills  in  Long  Island  Sound  will  grow. 


Both  sides  of  the  sound  have  numerous 
oil  tank  farms  and  refineries  and  the 
sound  provides  perfect  shelter  for  oil 
tankers  and  barges.  Estimates  by  energy 
experts  show  that  the  amount  of  oil  re- 
quired by  New  England  will  increase  sev- 
eral times  over  the  next  10  years. 

In  1970,  22,781,515  short  tons  of  vari- 
ous petroleum  and  products  were  record- 
ed for  the  Connecticut  ports  of  Long  Is- 
land Sound.  When  increased  tanker  traf- 
fic is  combined  with  the  traffic  of  pleas- 
ure lx>ats  and  cargo  ships  the  totals  are 
frightening  because  of  the  possibility  of 
increased  spillage. 

The  statistics  for  the  decade  of  the 
sixties  are  proof  of  the  extreme  danger 
of  oil  spills.  From  data  supplied  by  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  on  488 
American  tankers  of  30,000  tons  dead- 
weight or  more,  it  was  determined  that 
they  were  invcdved  In  553  collisions,  17 
underwater  collisions  and  tliree  damag- 
ing coUisons  with  ice.  An  official  at  the 
Bureau  explained  that  some  ships  had 
as  many  as  tliree  or  four  collisions  dur- 
ing the  10-year  period,  wliile  others  had 
none.  These  collisions  were  but  a  small 
part  played  in  the  nearly  10,000  oil-spill 
incidents  that  occurred  in  1971  alone 
throughout  the  world. 

Movement  of  crude  oil  or  its  products 
now  accounts  for  half  of  the  world's 
ocean  tonnage.  More  than  4,000  tankers 
carry  over  600  million  tons  of  oil  each 
year. 

The  extent  to  which  oil  pollution  has 
affected  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  well  il- 
lustrated by  Dr.  Max  Blumer,  senior 
scientist,  department  of  chemistry. 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution, 
at  a  Boston  symposium  on  oil  pollution. 
To  make  this  point  about  the  extent  of 
oil  pollution.  Dr.  Blumer  read  from  the 
record  of  a  research  ship  from  Woods 
Hole  that  had  towed  a  special  net  in  the 
Sarg£isso  Sea  to  collect  certain  marine 
organisms.  The  quote  follows : 

The  tows,  over  a  distance  of  630  miles, 
brought  up  oil  tar  lumps  inevitably  during 
every  tow  up  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  After 
24  hours  of  towing,  the  mesh  became  so 
encrusted  with  oil  that  it  was  necessary  to 
clean  the  net  with  solvents.  It  vras  esti- 
mated that  there  was  3  times  as  much  tax- 
like  material  as  sargasso  weed  in  the  nets. 

This  quote  shows  quite  clearly  that 
oil  spills  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
marine  aquatic  environment  and  that 
even  the  best  methods  of  control  and 
cleanup  are  inadequate  in  preventing 
significant  amounts  of  oil  to  float  freely 
in  the  ocean. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Sierra  Club 
bulletin  describing  conditions  in  Long 
Island  Sound  states  that  over  75,000 
acres  of  bottom  land  in  ♦^he  sound  is  con- 
taminated and  closed  to  shell  flshing. 

Too  often  in  the  past  this  legislative 
body  has  argued  about  spending  small 
sums  for  preventive  measures  against 
pollution  and  then  later  appropriated 
huge  sums  to  stave  off  disaster.  Long 
Island  Sound  may  soon  turn  from  the 
"urban  sea"  to  the  "dead  sea  of  the  At- 
lantic." 

Many  spills  have  cost  more  than  $3 
million  to  partially  idlevlate  environ- 
mental and  other  damage  caused  by  the 
spread  of  oil.  In  tills  last  spill  most  of 
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the  oil  dissipated  into  the  sound — the 
same  sound  that  many  of  us  will  want 
to  use  for  swimming  or  boating  or  fish- 
ing in  the  simmiers  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Long  Island  Sound 
problem  has  just  been  brought  into  sharp 
focus  by  the  March  21  oil  spill,  and  al- 
though the  time  factor  has  not  permitted 
hearings  on  the  amendment,  there  is 
both  solid  precedent  for  the  proposal 
and  urgent  need.  While  Long  Island 
Sound  does  not  have  as  much  tanker 
trafQc  as  some  areas  and  therefore  has 
not  been  given  top  priority  for  a  marine 
traffic  control  system  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
it  is  nonetheless  clear  to  all  concerned 
that  major  oil  spills  in  Long  Island 
Sound  have  as  much  or  more  tragic  and 
costly  consequences  than  oil  spills  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States. 

Certainly  $3  million  for  a  marine  traf- 
fic control  system  is  very  cheap  insur- 
ance for  the  future. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STEELE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  take  it  that  the  gentleman  is  aware 
of  the  studies  being  made  by  the  New 
England  River  Basins  Commission  to  set 
up  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Long  Island 
Sound. 
Mr. STEEL.  Yes;  lam. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 

of  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Steele  was  allowed  to 

proceed  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Steele).  I  have  long  known  of 
his  interest  in  protecting  the  waters  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  I  do  think  the  traffic 
control  programs  in  various  areas  such 
as  Long  Island  Sound  are  essential,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
not  only  Long  Island  Soimd  but  other 
Important  bodies  of  water  will  have  the 
Coast  Guard  supervising  traffic  on  them. 
Personally,  of  course.  I  would  wish  that 
his  programs  had  been  presented  to  the 
distinguished  committee  that  has  au- 
thorization over  the  Coast  Guard,  but, 
nevertheless,  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
in  Puget  Sound  are  having  such  a  system 
developed  and  I  am  so  sold  on  it  and 
he  has  made  such  a  fine  and  forceful 
presentation,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  will 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  with  a  little 
reluctance  and  misgiving  since  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  we  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  it  a  hearing 
as  we  did  the  other  projects  that  were 
considered  priority  matters. 

However,  I  am  convinced,  as  one  of  the 
New  York  Congressmen  whose  district 
abuts  Long  Island  Sound,  that  the  pro- 
posal has  great  merit. 

Long  Island  Sound,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  pointed  out,  is  a 
large  body  of  water  which  has  some  dif- 
ficult and  treacherous  navigational  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  other  traffic,  we  have 
large  and  heavy  tankers,  and  we  have 
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had  a  number  of  substantial  oil  spills. 
A  recent  dramatic  oil  spill  incident 
prompted  this  amendment  even  at  this 
late  date.  The  body  of  water  composing 
Long  Island  Sound  is  ideally  suited  and 
almost  unobstructed  in  its  length  and 
breadth  for  the  purposes  of  suitable 
radar  controlled  navigation. 

I  might  point  out  to  those  gentlemen 
present — and  it  will  strike  a  familiar  note 
to  all  of  you,  I  am  sure — that  Long  Island 
Soimd  at  its  mouth  is  now  the  gr?.veyard 
of  the  Andrea  Doria.  Had  we  had  the 
navigational  system  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  proposing  today,  the 
Andrea  Doria  would  still  have  been  sail- 
ing and  so  would  the  tanker  with  which  it 
had  a  collision. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  proposal,  even 
if  not  considered  timely  in  the  sense 
of  orderly  process  before  our  committee, 
does  have  great  merit.  The  threat  to  our 
ecology  and  the  degradation  of  the  water 
occurring  as  a  result  of  these  insipid  oil 
spills  and  other  pollution  problems  can 
be  cured  or  helped  to  be  cured  if  we 
adopt  his  amendment.  We  do  need  it  very 
badly  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the 
future  it  will  save  a  great  deal  with  re- 
gard to  our  environmental  problems,  and 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Steele)  for  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  he  has  demonstrated  in 
this  and  so  many  other  matters  of  both 
regional  and  national  import. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  WUl  the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  GROVER.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
yielding. 

Perhaps  I  can  finish  the  original  ques- 
tion that  I  was  offering  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Would  the  gentleman  say  that  this 
amendment  would  be  restricted  to  a  prior 
review  by  the  New  England  River  Basins 
Commission? 

Mr.  STEELE.  The  answer  in  a  nut- 
shell is  "Yes."  I  have  discussed  that  with 
the  Coast  Guard  and  they  would  proba- 
bly use  on  all  work  that  has  already  been 
done  in  the  field. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  commend  him  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  basically  we  cannot  help 
but  be  in  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  and  all 
of  us  realize  the  necessity  of  taking  meas- 
ures to  obviate  tragic  and  damaging  ves- 
sel collisions  and  spills.  However,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First  of  all,  the  Coast  Guard  has  a 
priority  list.  And,  fiurther,  if  I  may  say 
this,  I  can  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
problem  in  New  York.  I  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  represents  the  Harbor 
of  Baltimore  and  has  done  so  for  the  past 
25  years.  However,  we  are  not  included. 
So,  if  there  was  anything  we  could  do 
about  the  situation,  to  take  the  priority 
away  from  the  Coast  Guard,  I  surely 
would  have  included  Baltimore  Harbor. 
I  therefore  think  we  cannot  be  selfish 


but  that  we  must  stay  with  the  priority 
system  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  working 
up. 

The  basic  mandating  legislation  which 
would  give  the  Coast  Guard  permanent 
authority  to  establish  such  ssrstems  has 
not  yet  passed  the  Senate,  H.R.  8140, 
the  Port  and  Harbor  Safety  Act. 

The  amendment  is,  thus,  inappropri- 
ate at  this  time. 

It  would  interfere  with  the  Coast 
Guard's  order  of  priority  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  mandatory  vessel  traffic  con- 
trol systems  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  the 
administering  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  these  systems. 

This  matter  was  not  brought  up  before 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  either  in  the  hearings 
on  H.R.  13188,  the  Coast  Guard  author- 
ization bill,  or  in  executive  session. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Steele),  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

The  problem  of  oil  spills  is  becoming 
increasingly  serious  to  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut and  all  who  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunities of  Long  Island  Soimd.  The  re- 
cent disaster  of  the  oil  spill  put  into 
focus  the  fact  that  if  we  have  priorities 
that  have  been  established,  those  prior- 
ities should  be  reexamined.  This  water- 
way is  one  of  our  most  important  water- 
ways and  one  which  provides  essential 
services  for  commerce  and  industry  as 
well  as  pleasure  for  our  people.  The  area 
truly  deserves  consideration  which  this 
amendment  provides. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  The  Coast 
Guard  Subconunittee  considered  the  pri- 
orities that  had  been  presented  by  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. They  had  $126  million  worth 
of  projects  that  had  priority  over  this. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  cut 
this  amount.  When  the  Department  of 
Transportation  went  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  they  had  about 
$40  million  worth  of  priorities  and  they 
were  all  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  establish- 
ing a  very  bad  precedent  in  this  House 
when  nothing  was  brought  before  the 
subcommittee  in  its  many  days  of  hear- 
ings, and  then  in  executive  mark-up  and 
then  to  the  full  committee.  To  bring  it 
up  to  the  floor  at  this  time,  which  Is  un- 
derstandable, is  in  my  opinion  not  the 
appropriate  procedure  to  follow. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  if  I 
may,  the  fact  that  in  October  of  last  year 
the  House  passed  the  so-called — and  this 
is  a  technical  legal  definition —  Port  and 
Harbor  Safety  Act,  H.R.  8140,  on  October 
18.  We  sent  it  to  the  other  body  and  just 
this  week  the  other  body  got  ready  to 
start  to  do  something  about  it.  They 
finally  got  to  It.  It  so  happens  that  on 
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the  Senate  side  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings on  the  Coast  Guard  authorization 
bill  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  which  is  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  No  hearings 
have  as  yet  been  held  on  the  Coast  Guard 
authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut — and  I  must  tell  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  that 
I  am  a  substitute,  frankly,  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  who 
is  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee — ^I 
discussed  it  with  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Connecticut  week  before  last  when 
it  looked  as  if  there  was  a  possibility  of 
this  bill  being  considered  then. 

I  discussed  it  with  him  again  today.  I 
discussed  It  with  the  other  gentleman 
also.  I  suggested  to  them  that  I  could 
not  speak  for  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark)  ,  nor  could  I  speak  for 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
MATz),  but  that  I  thought  that  they 
should  take  their  case  to  the  public  hear- 
ings being  held  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Merchant  Marine  which  has 
comparable  jurisdiction  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Then  if  the  Senate  in  their  wisdom  de- 
cides to  substitute  this  project  for  one  of 
the  great  number  of  other  projects  that 
the  Coast  Guard  felt  there  was  priority 
for,  that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion thought  there  was  the  priority  for, 
and  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
thought  there  was  priority  for  that  then 
they  could  get  it  in  the  Senate  bill.  And 
I  told  them  I  felt  sure  that  if  I  were  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Confer- 
ence, which  I  may  or  may  not  be,  that  I 
would  certainly  look  on  It  with  favor,  but 
I  would  want  to  know  the  background. 
I  can  understand  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  who  represent  that  section 
of  the  coimtry.  However,  I  still  state  that 
I  believe  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  establishing  a  bad  precedent  to 
come  in  here,  after  the  Coast  Guard  has 
said  that  In  their  judgment  It  would  be 
an  inequity  to  have  it  in  here — that  Is 
what  they  said  to  us — and  that  is  what 
the  Department  of  Transportation  said 
and  that  Is  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  said — to  come  In  here  and  at- 
tempt to  handle  the  matter  through  this 
method. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  take  this  matter  before  the  public 
hearings  of  the  Senate  and  further  urge 
that  the  House  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Cormectlcut 
(Mr.  Stekle)  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Steele)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  live  in  an  area  that 
fringes  upon  Long  Island  Sound.  I  have 
traversed  it  from  end  to  end  and  I  know 
of  the  differences  as  they  exist  In  Its 


approaches  as  compared  to  the  ap- 
proaches to  Baltimore  Harbor.  They  are 
entirely  different  and  more  complex  than 
those  at  Baltimore  Harbor.  The  waters 
off  Baltimore  are  not  comparable  to  the 
area  around  the  Scilly  Isles  where  the 
Torrey  Canyon  went  aground,  I  believe 
in  1966 — but  those  at  the  southern  ap- 
proach to  Long  Island  Soimd  are  similar. 
Following  my  visit  to  the  site  of  the 
Torrey  Canyon  disaster  and  seeing  the 
tragedy  that  followed,  I  came  back  and 
reported  to  this  House  and  to  the  com- 
mittee the  need  for  a  traffic  control  sys- 
tem such  as  this  amendment  provides. 
Our  Coast  Guard  moves  too  slowly. 
We  should  have  done  this  back  in  1966 
or  1967  or  1968. 

The  winds,  the  currents,  the  fog,  the 
volume  of  shipping  and  the  fragile  na- 
ture of  the  shorelines,  all  argue  for  our 
accepting  this  amendment. 

I  would  also  remind  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  this  is  only  an  amend- 
ment to  an  authorization  bill  and  that 
the  gentleman  still  has  to  prove  his  case 
later  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  need  is  so 
great  that  we  should  support  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut,  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Steele.  The  additional  $3 
million  he  calls  for  to  construct  a  marine 
traffic  control  system  for  Long  Island 
Sound  represents  a  sound  investment  of 
public  moneys. 

Three  weeks  ago  a  240-foot  oil  tanker 
ran  aground  on  a  reef  in  the  sound  and 
spilled  nearly  100,000  gallons  of  oil  into 
the  water.  While  such  an  incident  gener- 
ates page  1  headlines  and  photographs, 
we  all  too  frequently  view  such  a  spill  as 
a  rare  occurrence. 

However,  that  is  far  from  reality  be- 
cause oil  spills  in  Long  Island  Sound  are 
becoming  increasingly  frequent.  As  ma- 
rine traffic  increases,  as  it  has  over  the 
last  decade,  the  possibility  of  collisions 
and  oil  spills  rises  in  direct  proportion. 
The  facts  and  statistics  which  Repre- 
sentative Steele  offered  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago  graphically  illustrate  the  po- 
tential for  irreparable  harm  to  the 
ecology.  One  need  not  reiterate  a  litany 
of  ecology  damages  resulting  from  recent 
oil  spills  in  Santa  Barbara  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  to  recognize  that  the  cost  to 
restore  the  environment  after  an  oil  spill 
is  infinitely  more  expensive  than  those 
sums  appropriated  for  preventive  meas- 
ures. 

This  amendment  would  establish  a 
system  whereby  the  Coast  Guard  could 
closely  monitor  the  movement  of  ships 
In  the  sound.  Such  a  system  would  for 
the  first  time,  allow  the  Coast  Guard  to 
chart  the  movement  of  oil  tankers 
through  the  shallow,  crowded  waters  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 

I  view  this  legislation  as  an  insurance 
policy  for  those  of  us  who  view  Long 
I^and  Sound  not  only  as  a  commer- 
cAal  waterway,  but  also  as  a  water  play- 
ground utilized  by  our  185,000  pleasure 
craft  and  millions  of  residents  who  fiock 


to  the  shore  during  the  summer  months. 

I  would  urge  your  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Steele)  there 
were — ayes  11,  noes  31. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  sind 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Culver.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13188)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments,  and  to  authorize 
the  average  annual  active  duty  person- 
nel strength  for  the  Coast  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  915.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  wsis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  373.  nays  1,  not  voting  59, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  105] 

TEAS— 373 


Abbltt 

Belcher 

Buchanan 

Abourezk 

Bell 

Burke.  Fla. 

Abzug 

Bennett 

Adams 

Bergland 

Burleson,  Tex 

Addabbo 

Betts 

BurliBon,  Mo. 

Anderson, 

BevUl 

Burton 

Cam. 

Biaggl 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Anderson,  fll. 

Blester 

Byron 

Anderson, 

Blanton 

CabeU 

Tenn. 

Blatnlk 

Camp 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Andrews, 

Boland 

Carney 

N.Dak. 

BoUlng 

Carter 

Anminzlo 

Bow 

Casey,  Tex. 

Archer 

Brademas 

Cederberg 

Arends 

Brasco 

CeUer 

Ashbrook 

Bray 

Chamberlain 

Ashley 

Brlnkley 

Chappell 

Asplnall 

Brooks 

Clausen, 

Badlllo 

Brotzman 

DonH. 

Baker 

Brown,  Mich. 

Clawson.  Del 

Baring 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clay 

Barrett 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Cleveland 

Beglch 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

OoUler 
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CoUlns.  m. 

Howard 

Qulllen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hull 

Randall 

Ctolmer 

Hiingate 

Rangel 

Conable 

Hunt 

Rarick 

Conte 

Hutcblnson 

Rees 

Conyers 

Icbord 

Held 

Cotter 

Jacobs 

Reuss 

Cotigblln 

Jarman 

Rlegle 

Culver 

Johnson,  Callt 

.  Roberts 

Curlln 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Robinson.  Va. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Jonas 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rodino 

Danielson 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Roe 

Davis.  Oa. 

Karth 

Rogers 

Davis.  S.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Roncalio 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kazen 

Rooney.  N.T. 

de  la  Oarza 

Keating 

Rooney.  Pa, 

Delaney 

Keith 

Rosenthal 

Dellenback 

Kemp 

Rostenkowskl 

Dell  urns 

King 

Roush 

Denholm 

Kluczynskl 

Rousselot 

Dennis 

Koch 

Roy 

Dent 

Kuykendall 

Roybal 

Derwlnskl 

Kyi 

Runnels 

Devlne 

Landgrebe 

Ruppe 

Dickinson 

Landriun 

Ruth 

Dlngell 

Latta 

Ryan 

Donohue 

Leggett 

St  Germain 

Dom 

Lennon 

Sandman 

Dow 

Lent 

Sarbanes 

Downing 

Link 

Saylor 

Drinan 

Lloyd 

Scherle 

Dulskl 

Long.  Md. 

Schmltz 

Duncan 

Lujan 

Schneebell 

du  Pont 

McClory 

Schwengel 

Eckhardt 

McCloskey 

Scott 

Edmondson 

McClure 

Sebellus 

NATS— 1 


Edwards,  Ala.  McColllster 
Edwards,  Calif.  M'::Cormack 

Ellberg  McCulIoch 

Erlenbom  McDade 

Esch  McDonald, 
Evans,  Colo.  Mich. 

Fascell  McEwen 

Flndley  McFall 

Fisher  McKevltt 

Flowers  McKlnney 

Flynt  McMillan 

Foley  Madden 
Ford.  Gerald  R.  Mahon 

Ford.  Mallary 

William  D.  Mann 

Forsythe  Martin 

Fountain  Mathls,  Ga. 

Praser  Mats\inaga 

Frelinghuysen  Idayne 

Fronzel  Mazzoli 

Frey  Meeds 

Fulton  Melcher 

Fuqua  Metcalfe 

Garmatz  Michel 

Gaydos  Miller,  Ohio 

Gettys  Mills,  Ark. 

Olalmo  Mills.  Md. 

Gibbons  Mlnlsh 

Goldwater  Mink 

Gonzalez  Minshall 

Goodllng  Mitchell 

Grasso  Mlzcll 

Green,  Oreg.  Mollohan 

Green.  Pa.  Monagan 


Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif, 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 


Gross  Montgomery       Ullman 

Qrover  Moorhead  Van  Deerlln 

Gubser  Morgan  Vander  Jagt 

Gude  Mosher  Van  Ik 

Hagan  Murphy,  HI.        Veysey 

Haley  Myers  Vlgorito 

Hall  Natcher  Waggonner 

Hamilton  Nedzi  Waldie 

Hammer-  Nelsen  Wampler 

scbmldt  Nichols  Ware 

Hanley  Obey  Whalen 

Hanna  O'Hara  Whalley 

Hansen.  Idaho  O'Neill  White 

Hansen,  Wash.  Passman  Whltehurst 

Harrington  Patten  Whltten 

Harsha  Pelly  Wiggins 

Harvey  Pepper  Williams 

Hastings  Perkins  Wilson.  Bob 

Hathaway  Pettis  Winn 

Hawkins  Peyser  "  WollT 

Hechler,  W,  Va.  Pickle  Wright 

Heckler,  Mass.  Pike  Wyatt 

Heinz  Plmle  Wydler 

Helstoskl  Poage  Wylle 

Henderson  Podell  Wyman 

Hicks,  Mass.  Poff  Tates 

Hicks,  Wash,  Powell  Tatron 

Hlllis  Preyer.  N.C.  Young,  Pla. 

Hogan  Price,  111.  Young,  Tex. 

HoUfleld  Puclnskl  Zablockl 

Horton  Purcell  Zlon 

Hosmer  Qule  Zwach 


O'Konskl 

NOT  VOTING— 69 

Abernethy 

Flood 

Moss 

Alexander 

Gallfianakls 

Murphy,  N,Y 

Aspln 

Gallagher 

Nix 

Bingham 

Gray 

Patman 

Blackburn 

Griffin 

Price,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Griffiths 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hal  pern 

Railsback 

Caffery 

Hays 

Rhodes 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hubert 

Satterfleld 

Chlsholm 

Jones.  Ala. 

Scheuer 

Clancy 

Kee 

Selberllng 

Clark 

Kyros 

Sikes 

Corman 

Long.  La. 

Stanton, 

Crane 

McKay 

James  V. 

Dlggs 

Macdonald, 

Stokes 

Dowdy 

Mass. 

Stubblefleld 

Dwyer 

Mailllard 

Symington 

Edwards,  La. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

WidnaU 

Eshleman 

Mlkva 

Wilson, 

Evins,  Tenn. 
Pish 

MUler,  CallX, 
Morse 

Charles  H. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathias 
of  California. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Galiflanakis. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mrs.  GrlfBths  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Orlflln  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  three  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
bills  passed  by  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Appropriations     and     ordered     to     be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1972. 

This  budget  reflects  a  careful  alloca- 
tion of  limited  resources  among  impor- 
tant services  provided  by  the  city  govern- 
ment and  among  high  priority  public 
works  projects.  The  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  have  thoroughly  examined  these 
budget  proposals,  eflfectively  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  under  Reorganlza- 
Uon  Plan  No.  3  of  1967.  In  addition,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
reviewed  these  proposals  as  specified  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1970. 

The  budget  also  Deflects  the  city's  ac- 
tions consistent  with  the  economic  and 
Government  personnel  policies  I  estab- 
lished last  year  for  Federal  agencies.  The 
District's  base  of  authorized  positions 
has  been  reduced  by  5%.  and  further 
steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  the 
management  and  efficiency  of  the  local 
government. 

Most  signiflcantly,  this  budget  does  not 
request  congressional  approval  of  addi- 
tional revenue  proposals.  Due  to  the  in- 
tensive review  by  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council,  the  expenditure  requests  trans- 
mitted today  can  be  completely  balanced 
within  current  congressional  revenue  au- 
thorizations and  anticipated  revenue  in- 
creases from  local  government  actions. 

Because  this  budget  is  not  predicated 
on  new  congressional  revenue  action, 
I  anticipate  that  the  Congress  should  be 
able  to  complete  action  on  the  District's 
fiscal  year  1973  budget  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Such  action  would 
greatly  facilitate  more  efficient  budget 
planning  by  the  District  government  In 
both  the  current  and  future  fiscal  years. 

Richard  Nixon. 

April  11.  1972. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask^ 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele) 
during  today's  debate  on  the  bill  HJl. 
13188. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET, 
1973— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-215) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


REAP  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  to  provide  that  the  rural  envi- 
ronmental assistance  program — REAP 

cost-share  ratio  for  reorganizing  irriga- 
tion systems,  land  leveling,  and  un- 
derground drainage  systems  be  on  a  SO- 
SO  basis. 

REAP  was  authorized  by  Congress  in 
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1936  and  has  been  in  effect  continuously 
since  then.  Cost-share  ratios  during  this 
period  have  generally  been  established 
on  a  50-50  basis.  As  a  part  of  the  redi- 
rection effort  for  1972.  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  limited  the  cost- 
share  ratio  for  some  of  the  irrigation 
programs  to  30  percent  of  the  cost  rather 
than  the  normal  50  percent.  This  was 
done  with  the  feeling  that  farmers  would 
ordinarily  perform  the  practices  of  reor- 
ganizing irrigation  systems,  land  leveling, 
and  construction  of  imdergroimd  drain- 
age systems  without  cost-share  assist- 
ance. 

However,  523  citizens  of  my  State  of 
Wyoming  have  taken  the  time  to  write 
me  personal  letters  or  to  sign  petitions 
stating  that  a  cut  in  the  cost-share  ratio 
is  going  to  impose  a  hardship  upon  them, 
and  in  many  cases  my  constituents  state 
that  without  the  50-50  sharing  they  can- 
not afford  the  construction  involved.  For 
this  reason,  I  introduce  this  proposal  to 
reestablish  the  50-50  cost-share  ratio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  major 
reasons  why  I  feel  Congress  should  do 
what  it  can  to  reestablish  the  50-50  ratio. 

First  of  all,  irrigation  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  Wyoming  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  arid  West.  Nearly  every  ranch  in 
Wyoming  does  some  irrigating,  and  most 
people  who  irrigate  have  a  need  for  some 
REAP  program.  If  the  cutback  is  not  re- 
versed, we  are  going  to  have  fewer  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  are  able  to  afford 
the  construction  of  irrigation  systems 
and  the  land  leveling  work.  This  is  going 
to  affect  the  small  towns  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  service  surrounding  farms  and 
ranches,  and  we  are  going  to  have  an- 
other group  of  unemployed  in  our  Nation. 

Second,  as  we  all  know,  irrigation  in- 
creases production.  Given  the  continued 
rise  in  the  prices  of  land,  farm  equipment, 
and  construction,  the  only  way  America's 
farmers  and  ranchers  can  keep  an  even 
footing  is  through  increased  production. 
If  marginal  farmers  are  unabie  to  afford 
irrigation  systems,  they  are  simply  going 
to  be  forced  off  their  farms. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  land  leveling,  ir- 
rigation pipelines,  cement  ditches,  tile 
drainage  ."systems,  and  similar  structures 
all  makes  a  major  contribution  toward 
water  pollution  control,  water  conserva- 
tion, and  minimal  soil  erosion.  Since  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  refused  to 
adopt  an  amendment  to  exempt  farmers 
and  ranchers  from  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  the  least  it  can  do 
is  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  one 
of  the  few  avenues  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  to  control  irrigation  runoff  pollu- 
tion. 

The  92d  Congress  has  provided  a 
rather  generous  amoimt  of  monetary  as- 
sistance to  many  of  the  environmental- 
related  programs  that  have  come  before 
us.  Money  has  been  authorized  for  the 
protection  of  wild  horses  and  burros,  an 
environmental  data  system,  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  <mi  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere,  marine  mammal  protection, 
recreational  development  of  fish  and 
wildlife  areas,  and  several  wilderness,  na- 
tional park,  and  national  recreation 
areas. 

And  now  funds  have  been  reduced 
which  are  for  the  purpose  of  helping  our 


farmers  and  ranchers  to  do  their  part 
in  helping  to  clean  up  our  environment. 
I  am  hopeful  Caigress  will  see  fit  to  re- 
store the  cost-sharing  ratio  to  the  tradi- 
tional 50-50  level  and  thereby  encour- 
age agriculture,  the  largest  single  em- 
ployer in  this  Nation,  to  do  its  part  in 
our  fight  against  pollution. 


to  bum  down  the  legal  and  cultursd 
foimdations  of  this  country.  Mr.  Ahmad 
is  one  of  these,  and  he  must  go. 


GATES  OF  AMERICA  SHOULD  BE 
OPEN  TO  ONLY  VISITORS  WHO 
COME  IN  PEACE 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  £im 
incensed  over  an  incident  that  took  place 
last  Wednesday  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Some  antiwar  individuals  demon- 
strated what  were  contended  to  be  parts 
of  bombs  supposedly  dismantled  by 
workers  of  the  American  Machine 
Foundry  Co.  in  York,  Pa.  One  of  the 
demonstrators  was  Eqbal  Ahmad,  a  Pak- 
istani immigrant  and  a  defendant  in 
the  just  concluded  conspiracy  trial  of 
the  Harrisburg  Seven. 

The  irony  of  the  case  centers  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  an  American  citizen 
and  that  he  had  the  gall  to  castigate  our 
public  officials  and  threaten  violence  in 
the  event  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  not 
terminated.  He  is  a  menace  and  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

As  reported,  Ahmad  informed  the 
demonstrators  as  follows: 

I  do  promise  you  that  If  this  war  goes  on. 
and  if  there  is  no  accountability  on  the  part 
of  public  officials,  the  papers  will  have  to  be 
destroyed,  buildings  will  have  to  be  broken, 
draft  boards  wUl  have  to  continue  to  be 
raided  and  discussions  about  citizen  arrests 
of  officials  whom  we  consider  guilty  or,  at 
the  very  least  deserving  of  trial  for  crimes 
against  humanity,  will  continue  to  take 
place. 

America  is  a  country  that  welcomes 
visitors  from  abroad,  but  just  as  she 
extends  this  courtesy  to  foreigners,  so 
does  she  expect  certain  considerations  in 
return. 

Ahmad,  a  Pakistani,  does  no  credit  to 
his  country  by  this  kind  of  sordid  per- 
formance. In  a  like  manner,  those  Amer- 
icans around  him  who  encourage  this 
kind  of  conduct  have  little  about  which 
they  can  be  proud. 

As  ever^'one  knows,  the  trial  of  the 
Harrisburg  Seven  ended  on  April  5  in  a 
jury  deadlock  on  the  key  conspiracy 
charges.  It  is  truly  ironic  that  Ahmed, 
having  just  experienced  how  patient  the 
American  system  of  law  can  be.  failed 
to  reciprocate  with  a  similar  display  of 
patience  and,  instead,  threatened  a  resort 
to  violence  if  the  Vietnam  war  does  not 
conclude  on  the  schedule  he  sete_f  prth. 

I  demand  that  this  ungrateful  and 
dangerous  immigrant  be  deported  im- 
mediately from  the  United  States.  I  am 
communicating  today  toward  this  end 
with  both  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gates  of  America 
must  swing  open  to  those  who  want  to 
visit  this  country  in  peace.  They  must 
slam  shut,  however,  on  those  who  enter 
carrying  a  torch  of  violence  and  threaten 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION  OF 
INQUIRY  ON  U.S.  ESCALATION  OP 
ITS  COMBAT  ACnvnTES  IN  INDO- 
CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzuc)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  grieves 
me  to  say  this,  but  I  almost  feel  as  if 
today  could  be  April  11,  1968,  instead  of 
April  11,  1972.  Four  years  ago,  candidate 
Richard  Nixon  told  us  that  he  had  a  plan 
to  end  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  but 
today  U.S.  planes  and  ships  are  poimd- 
ing  the  soil  of  that  beleaguered  nation 
as  never  before  and  other  U.S.  forces  are 
being  mobilized  for  its  further  and  per- 
haps final  devastation. 

The  American  people  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  want  this  Nation  to  with- 
draw— now — from  Vietnam.  They  want 
not  only  the  withdrawal  of  our  men,  but 
also  of  our  military  hardware  and  dol- 
lars. I  believe  that  although  Mr.  Nixon 
may  be  giving  them  the  first  of  these  de- 
sires— and  I  am  not  wholly  certain  of 
that — he  is  most  certainly  not  giving 
them  the  second  and  third. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  seeking  information  on  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  our  current  involve- 
ment in  Indochina.  It  directs  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within 
10  days  after  its  adoption,  to  furnish  this 
House  with  information  as  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  number  of  U.S.  military  personnel, 
including  combat  personnel,  presently  in 
South  Vietnam; 

"Figures  on  the  number  of  bombing  sor- 
ties fiown,  the  tonnage  of  bombs  and 
shells  dropped,  and  the  cost  of  this 
bombing  and  shelling,  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam  for  the  first  10  days 
of  March  1972  and  the  first  10  days  of 
April  1972.  This  comparative  information 
should  indicate  clearly  the  degree  to 
which  the  administration  has  stepped  up 
the  war  in  recent  days  as  well  as  the  over- 
all level  at  which  it  is  conducting  our 
military  operations; 

A  similar  comparison  of  U.S.  personnel 
killed,  wounded,  or  reported  missing  in 
action; 

Whether  the  Vietnamization  policy  of 
our  Government  really  seeks  complete  In- 
dependence of  U.S.  military  support  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  and,  if  so. 
the  target  date  for  its  full  and  final 
realization ; 

Information  as  to  bombing  and  shell- 
ing activities  of  our  forces  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  including  the  same  information  as 
to  number  of  sorties,  tonnage,  and  cost; 

The  degree  to  which  the  administra- 
tion has  increased  the  fiow  of  military 
equipment  and  personnel  to  Southeast 
Asia  in  recent  days,  for  this  will  consti- 
tute a  clear  indication  of  whether  It 
really  is  planning  to  terminate  our  in- 
volvement or  merely  to  move  it  from  the 
ground  to  the  air  and  the  sea.  The  news- 
papers report  that  an  American  armada 
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is  sailing  to  Indochina,  troops  at  state- 
side military  installations  have  been 
placed  on  alert,  and  rumors  of  National 
Guard  callups  abound.  These  are  hardly 
the  signs  of  an  end  to  our  involvement, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  Congress 
know  whether  these  reports  are  accurate. 

Finally,  the  resolution  asks  what  steps 
the  administration  has  taken  to  comply 
with  section  601  of  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1971,  also  known  as  the 
modified  Mansfield  amendment.  This 
provision  declared  it  to  be  U.S.  policy  to 
terminate  all  of  our  military  operations 
in  Indochina  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  and  current  activity  on  our  part 
leads  me  to  question  whether  this  policy 
is  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  the 
President's  assertions  that  our  continu- 
ing and  devastating  air  and  naval  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  is  necessary  to  protect 
our  troops  in  the  South  or  to  speed  the 
return  of  our  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
North. 

As  far  back  as  1967,  the  Jason  study 
of  the  Pentagon's  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis  concluded  that — 

The  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has 
had  no  measurable  effect  on  Hanoi's  ability 
to  moimt  and  support  military  operations  In 
the  South. 

This  study  is  fully  discussed  at  pages 
122  to  127  of  volume  n  of  book  6  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  edition  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers,  and  I  am  including 
it  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Insofar  as  oiu-  POW's  are  concerned,  it 
is  apparent  that  they  will  not  be  returned 
imtil  our  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam is  ended;  all  that  our  continuing 
activity  is  doing  is  to  place  more  of  our 
men  in  North  Vietnamese  POW  camps 
and  to  extend  the  period  of  internment 
for  those  already  there. 

In  addition  to  passing  this  resolution, 
the  Congress  should  be  making  its  own 
independent  inquiry,  sending  Members 
and  staff  to  Saigon,  Paris,  and,  if  possible, 
Hanoi  to  see  for  themselves  the  conduct 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  Viet- 
nam, and  I  have  already  called  upon 
congressional  leaders  and  the  national 
chairman  of  my  party  to  do  this. 

The  course  that  we  must  take  is  clear. 
We  must  withdraw  immediately  from 
Vietnam— not  only  in  terms  of  men,  but 
in  terms  of  machines  and  money  as 
well — if  we  are  to  have  our  prisoners  of 
war  return  home  and  begin  the  reorder- 
ing of  our  priorities  to  the  crying  needs 
here  at  home. 

I  include  the  following: 

H.  Res.  918 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
directed  to  fvirnlsh  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, within  ten  days  after  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  with  full  and  complete  In- 
formation on  the  foUowlng — 

l.a.  The  number  of  United  States  military 
personnel  In  South  Vietnam  at  the  present 
time; 

b.  The  number  of  these  indlvduals  who 
are  ccMnbat  personnel; 

2.a.  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by  United 
States  military  airplanes,  for  bombing  pur- 
poses, In  and  over  North  Vietnam  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  March  1972; 

I 


b.  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by  United 
States  military  airplanes,  for  bombing  pur- 
poses. In  and  over  North  Vietnam  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  April  1973; 

c.  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by  United 
States  military  airplanes,  for  bombing  pur- 
poses, In  and  over  South  Vietnam  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  March  1972; 

d.  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by  United 
States  military  airplanes,  for  bombing  pur- 
poses, In  and  over  South  Vietnam  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  April  1972; 

3.a.  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  fired 
or  dropped  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  during  the  first  ten  days  of  March 
1972; 

b.  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  fired 
or  dropped  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  during  the  first  ten  days  of  April 
1972; 

c.  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  fired 
or  dropped  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  during  the  first  ten  days  of  March 
1972; 

d.  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  fired 
or  dropped  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  during  the  first  ten  days  of  April 
1972; 

S.a.  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
North  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1972,  including  the  costs  of  bombs 
and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  In 
the  transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of 
such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
military  personnel  Involved  In  operating  and 
maintaining  such  shliis  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such  bomb- 
ing and  shelling; 

b.  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
North  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
April  1972,  including  the  costs  of  bombs  and 
shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  In  the 
transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of  such 
bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such  ships 
and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  Involved  In  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
aU  other  expenses  attributable  to  such  bomb- 
ing and  shelling; 

c.  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
South  Vietnam  during  the  flrst  ten  days  of 
March  1972,  Including  the  costs  of  bombs 
and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  In 
the  transjKirtatlon  and  dropping  or  firing  of 
such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
military  personnel  Involved  in  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such  bomb- 
ing and  shelling; 

d.  The  ooet  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  in  or  over 
South  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
AprU  1972,  Including  the  costs  of  bombs  and 
shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  In  the 
transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of  such 
bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such  ships 
and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  involved  In  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such  bomb- 
ing and  shelling; 

6.  List  separately  the  number  of  United 
States  military  personnel  (if  any)  killed, 
wounded  or  reported  missing  in  action  dur- 
ing (a)  the  flrst  ten  days  of  March  1972  and 
(b)  the  flrst  ten  days  of  April  1972,  specify- 
ing how  many  in  each  such  category  were 
killed,  wounded  or  rep<M-ted  missing  in  ac- 
tion In  or  over  South  Vietnam  and  bow  many 
in  each  such  category  were  killed,  wounded 
or  reported  missing  in  action  in  or  ov«r 
North  Vietnam. 

7.  Whether  there  is  a  target  date  for  the 
achievement  by  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  of  complete  military  Independ- 


ence of  United  States  air,  naval  and  ground 
support  and  participation  and,  if  so,  what 
date; 

8.  Whether  there  has  been  any  bombing 
or  shelling  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
in  or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since  January  1, 
1972  and,  If  so,  the  number  of  sorties  flown 
by  United  States  military  airplanes,  for 
bombing  purposes.  In  or  over  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia smce  that  date,  the  tonnage  of  bombs 
and  shells  flred  or  dropped  by  the  United 
States  Into  or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since 
that  date,  and  the  cost  of  all  bombing  and 
sheUlng  carried  on  by  the  United  States  In 
or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since  that  date, 
including  the  costs  of  bombs  and  shells, 
ships  and  airplanes  employed  In  the  trans- 
portation and  dropping  or  flring  of  such 
bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such  ships 
and  alrplanf  ;,  salaries  of  United  States  mill- 
tary  personnel  involved  In  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such 
bombing  and  shelling; 

9.  Whether  there  has  been  an  Increase  In 
the  movement  of  military  airplanes,  military 
ships,  other  military  equipment,  military 
supplies,  or  mUltary  personnel  of  the  United 
States  to  Southeast  Asia,  Including  the  is- 
lands of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  since 
March  15,  1972  (relative  to  the  30  day  pe- 
riod Immediately  preceding  that  date)  and. 
If  so,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Increase 
In  each  such  category; 

10.  What  actions,  if  any,  have  been  taken 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  601 
of  Public  Law  92-156,  approved  November 
17,  1971. 

Text  or  Telegram  Sent  to  PREsmENT  Nixon 
BT  Representatives  Abztjg,  Bingham,  Chis- 
holm,  McCloskit,  and  ScHruER,  April  4. 
1972 

Stepup  of  bombing  In  Vietnam  flaunts  the 
will  of  the  American  people  who  want  Im- 
mediate halt  to  all  repeat  all  bombing  and 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops.  This 
escalation  of  the  war  proves  that  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  policy  merely  substitutes  U.S.  bombs  for 
U.S.  troops. 

We  must  stop  tying  the  fate  of  our  men 
and  our  Nation  to  the  fate  of  the  Thieu 
dictatorship.  The  U.S.  must  stop  all  repeat 
all  bombing  and  announce  an  Immediate 
date  for  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops.  An- 
noimcement  of  such  a  policy  would  be  the 
best  way  to  assure  speedy  return  of  our 
prisoners. 

The  Jason  Study 

While  DOD  was  internally  examining 
bombing  suspension  scenarios,  IDA's  JASON 
division  had  called  together  many  of  the 
people  who  had  participated  in  the  1966 
Summer  Study  for  another  look  at  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  bombing  and  at  various 
alternatives  that  might  get  better  results. 
Their  report  was  submitted  in  mid-December 
1967  and  was  probably  the  most  categorical 
rejection  of  bombing  as  a  tool  of  our  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia  to  be  made  before  or 
since  by  an  official  or  seml-offldad  group.  The 
study  was  done  for  McNamara  and  closely 
held  after  completion.  It  was  completed 
after  his  decision  to  leave  the  Pentagon,  but 
It  was  a  powerful  confirmation  of  the  posi- 
tions on  the  bombing  that  he  had  taken  in 
the  internal  coimclls  of  the  government  over 
the  preceding  yesu*. 

The  study  evaluated  the  bombing  in  terms 
of  its  achievement  of  the  objectives  that 
Secretary  McNamara  had  defined  for  It: 

Secretary  McNamara  on  August  25, 1967  re- 
stated the  objectives  of  the  bombing  cam- 
paign In  North  Vietnam.  These  objectives 
are: 

1.  To  reduce  the  flow  and/or  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  continued  infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  from  Ncxtb  to  South  Vietnam. 
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2.  To  raise  the  morale  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  who,  at  the  time  the  bombing 
started,  were  under  severe  military  pressure. 

3.  To  make  clear  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
political  leadership  that  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued their  aggression  against  the  South, 
they  would  have  to  pay  a  price  in  the  North. 

Taking  up  the  flrst  of  these  stated  objec- 
tives, the  Jason  study  reached  an  emphat- 
ically negative  conclusion  about  the  results 
from  Rolling  Thunder: 

"As  of  October  1967,  the  1/.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  has  had  no  measurable  effect 
on  Hanoi's  ability  to  mount  and  support 
military  operations  in  the  South.  North  Viet- 
nam supports  operations  in  the  South  mainly 
by  functioning  as  a  logistic  fimnel  and  pro- 
viding a  source  of  manpower,  from  an  econ- 
omy In  which  manpower  has  been  widely 
under-utilized.  Most  of  the  essential  mUl- 
tary supplies  that  the  VC/NVA  forces  in  the 
South  require  from  external  soiirces  are  pro- 
vided by  the  USSR,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Communist  China.  Furthermore,  the  volume 
of  such  supplies  is  so  low  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  capacity  of  North  Vietnam's 
flexible  transportation  network  is  required 
to  maintain  that  flow. 

"In  the  face  of  Rolling  Thunder  strikes  on 
NVN,  the  bombing  of  infiltration  routes  in 
Laos,  the  U.S.  naval  operations  along  the 
Vietnamese  coast,  and  the  tactical  bombing 
of  South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam  Infiltrated 
over  86.000  men  In  1966.  At  the  same  time. 
It  has  also  built  up  the  strength  of  its 
armed  forces  at  home,  and  acquired  sufficient 
confidence  In  Its  supply  and  logistic  orga- 
nization to  equip  VC/NVA  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  with  a  modem  family  of  imported 
7.62mm  weapons  which  require  externally 
supplied  ammimitlon.  Moreover,  NVN  has  the 
potential  to  continue  building  the  size  of 
its  armed  forces,  to  Increase  the  yearly  total 
of  Infiltration  of  individual  soldiers  and  com- 
bat units,  and  to  equip  and  supply  even 
larger  forces  In  South  Vietnam  for  substan- 
tially higher  rates  of  combat  than  those 
which  currently  prevail. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  Rolling 
Thunder  air  strikes  on  NVN,  the  flow  of  men 
and  materiel  from  NVN  to  SVN  has  great- 
ly Increased,  and  present  evidence  provides 
no  basis  for  concluding  that  the  damage  in- 
flicted on  North  Vietnam  by  the  bombing 
program  has  bad  any  slgnlflcant  effect  on 
this  flow.  In  short,  the  flow  of  men  and 
materiel  from  North  Vietnam  to  the  South 
appears  to  reject  Hanoi's  intentions  rather 
than  capabilities  even  In  the  face  of  the 
bombing. 

"NVN's  ability  to  Increase  the  rate  of  infil- 
tration of  men  and  materiel  into  SVN  Is  not 
currently  limited  by  its  supply  of  military 
manpower,  by  its  LOC  capabilities,  by  the 
availability  of  transport  carriers,  or  by  its 
access  to  materials  and  supplies.  The  VC/ 
NVA  are  effectively  limited  by  constraints 
of  the  situation  In  the  South — Including 
the  capacity  of  the  VC  Infrastructure  and 
distribution  system  to  support  additional 
materiel  and  troops — but  even  given  these 
constraints  could  support  a  larger  force  In 
the  South.  The  inference  which  we  have 
drawn  from  these  findings  is  that  NVN  de- 
termines and  achieves  the  approximate  force 
levels  that  they  believe  are  needed  to  sus- 
tain a  war  of  attrition  for  an  extended  peri- 
od of  time. 

"Despite  heavy  attacks  on  NVN's  logistic 
system,  manufacturing  capabilities,  and  sup- 
ply stores,  its  ability  to  sustain  the  war  in 
the  South  has  Increased  rather  than  de- 
creased during  the  Rolling  Thunder  strikes. 
It  has  become  Increasingly  less  vulnerable 
to  aerial  interdiction  aimed  at  reducing  the 
flow  of  men  and  materiel  from  the  North 
to  the  South  because  It  has  made  Its  trans- 
portation system  more  redundant,  reduced 
the  size  and  increased  the  number  of  depots 
and  eliminated  choke  points. 

"The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  in- 


flicted heavy  costs  not  so  much  to  North 
Vietnam's  military  capability  or  its  infll- 
tratlon  system  as  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
economy  as  a  whole.  Measurable  physical 
damage  now  exceeds  $370  million  and  the 
regime  has  had  to  divert  300,000  to  600.000 
people  (many  on  a  part-time  basis)  from 
agricultural  and  other  tasks  to  counter  the 
bombing  and  cope  with  Its  effects.  The 
former  cost  has  been  more  than  met  by 
aid  from  other  Communist  countries.  The 
latter  cost  may  not  be  real,  since  the  extra 
manpower  needs  have  largely  been  met  from 
what  was  a  considerable  amount  of  slack 
In  NVN's  underemployed  agricultvutil  labor 
force.  Manpower  resources  are  apparently 
still  adequate  to  operate  the  agricultural 
economy  at  a  tolerable  level  and  to  continue 
simultaneously  to  support  the  war  in  SVN 
and  maintain  forces  for  the  defense  of  the 
North  at  current  or  increased  levels. 

"Virtually  all  of  the  military  and  economic 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  that  can  be  con- 
sidered even  remotely  significant  have  been 
struck,  except  for  a  few  targets  In  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong.  Almost  all  modern  industrial 
output  has  been  halted  and  the  regime  has 
gone  over  to  decentralized,  dispersed,  and/or 
protected  modes  of  producing  and  handling 
essential  goods,  protecting  the  people,  and 
supporting  ihe  war  In  the  South.  NVN  has 
shown  that  It  can  flnd  alternatives  to  con- 
ventional bridges  and  they  continue  to  op- 
erate  trains    In   the   face    of   air   strikes. 

"NVN  has  transmitted  many  of  the  mate- 
rial costs  Imposed  by  the  bombing  back  to 
Its  allies.  Since  the  bombing  began,  NVN's 
allies  have  provided  almost  $600  million  in 
economic  aid  and  another  $1  billion  In  mili- 
tary aid — more  than  four  times  what  NVN 
has  lost  in  bombing  damage.  If  economic 
criteria  were  the  only  consideration,  NVN 
would  show  a  substantial  net  gain  from  the 
bombing,  primarily  in  military  equipment. 

"Because  of  this  aid,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  its  covmtermeasures,  NVN's  economy  con- 
tinues to  function.  NVN's  adjustments  ta 
the  physical  damage,  disruption,  and  other 
difficulties  brought  on  by  the  bombing  have 
been  sufficiently  effective  to  maintain  living 
standards,  meet  transportation  require- 
ments, and  improve  Its  military  capabilities. 
NVN  Is  now  a  stronger  military  power  than 
before  the  bombing  and  its  remaining  econ- 
omy is  more  able  to  withstand  bombing.  The 
USSR  could  fiimlsh  NVN  with  much  more 
sophisticated  weapon  systems;  these  could 
further  increase  the  mUltary  strength  of 
NVN  and  lead  to  larger  U.S.  losses." 

Tliese  conclusions  were  supported  copi- 
ously in  a  separate  volume  of  the  study  de- 
voted speclflcally  to  such  analysis.  The  sec- 
ond objective  of  the  bombing,  to  raise  South 
Vietnamese  morale,  had  been  substantially 
achieved.  There  had  been  an  appreciable  Im- 
provement tn  South  Vietnamese  morale  im- 
mediately after  the  bombing  began  and  sub- 
sequent buoyancy  always  accompanied  ma- 
jor new  escalations  of  the  air  war.  But  the 
effect  was  always  transient,  fading  as  a  par- 
ticular pattern  of  aittack  became  a  part  of 
the  routine  of  the  war.  There  was  no  indi- 
cation that  bombing  could  ever  constitute  a 
permanent  support  for  Soul^  Vietnamese 
morale  if  the  situation  In  the  South  itself 
was  adverse. 

The  third  fimctlon  of  the  bombing,  as  de- 
scribed by  McNamara,  was  psychological — ^to 
win  the  test  of  wills  with  Hanoi  by  showing 
U.S.  determination  and  Intimidating  DRV 
leaders  about  the  future.  The  failure  of  the 
bombing  in  this  area,  according  to  the  Ja- 
son study,  had  been  as  signal  as  in  purely 
military  terms. 

"The  bombing  campaign  against  NVM  has 
not  discemibly  weakened  the  determination 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  to  continue 
to  direct  and  support  the  insurgency  in  the 
South.  Shortages  of  food  and  clothing,  travel 
restrictions,  sepcuwtions  of  famUles,  lack  of 
adequate  medical  and  educational  facilities. 


and  heavy  work  loads  have  tended  to  affect 
adversely  civilian  morale.  However,  there  are 
few  if  any  reliable  reports  on  a  breakdown 
of  the  commitment  of  the  people  to  support 
the  war.  Unlike  the  situation  In  the  South, 
there  are  no  reports  of  marked  increases  of 
absenteeism,  draft  dodging,  black  market  op- 
erations or  prostitution.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  possible  war  weariness  among  the  peo- 
ple has  shaken  the  leadership's  belief  that 
they  can  continue  to  endure  the  bombing 
and  outlast  the  U.S.  and  SVN  in  a  protracted 
war  of  attrition. 

"Long  term  plans  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment have  not  been  abandoned  but  only 
set  aside  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The 
regime  continues  to  send  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  abroad  for  higher  education 
and  technical  training;  we  ooosider  this  evi- 
dence of  the  regime's  confidence  of  the  even- 
tual outcome  of  the  war. 

"The  expectation  that  bombing  would 
erode  the  determination  of  Hanoi  and  its 
people  clearly  overestimated  the  persuasive 
and  disruptive  effects  of  the  bombing  and, 
correspondingly,  underestimated  the  tenacity 
and  recuperative  capabilities  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  That  the  bombing  has  not 
achieved  anticipated  goals  refiecte  a  gen- 
eral failure  to  appreciate  the  fact,  well- 
documented  In  the  historical  and  social  sci- 
entific literature,  that  a  direct,  frontal  at- 
tack on  a  society  tends  to  strengthen  the 
social  fabric  of  the  nation,  to  Increase  pop- 
ular support  of  the  existing  government,  to 
improve  the  determination  of  both  the  lead- 
ership and  the  populace  to  fight  back,  to 
Induce  a  variety  of  protective  measures  that 
reduce  the  society's  vulnerability  to  future 
attack  and  to  develop  an  increased  capacity 
for  quick  repairs  and  restoration  of  essential 
functions.  The  great  variety  of  physical  and 
social  countermeasures  that  North  Vietnam 
has  taken  in  response  to  the  bombing  is  now 
well  documented  but  the  potential  effective- 
ness of  these  countermeasures  has  not  been 
adequately  considered  in  previous  planning 
or  assessment  studies." 

The  Jason  study  took  a  detailed  look  at 
alternative  means  of  applying  oiu*  air  power 
In  an  effort  to  determine  if  some  other  com- 
bination of  targets  and  tactics  would  achieve 
better  results.  Nine  different  strategies  were 
examined  Including  mining  the  ports,  attack- 
ing the  dikes  and  various  combinations  of 
attack  emphasis  on  the  LOC  systems.  This 
was  the  emphatic  ooncluBlom:  "We  are  un- 
able to  devise  a  bombing  can^ialgn  in  the 
North  to  reduce  the  flow  of  infiltrating  per- 
sonnel into  SVN."  All  that  could  reaUy  be 
said  was  that  some  more  <^timum  employ- 
ment of  U.S.  air  resources  could  be  devised 
In  terms  of  ttu^et  damage  and  LOC  disrup- 
tion. None  could  reduce  the  fiow  even  close 
to  the  essential  TninimiiTn  for  sustaining  the 
war  in  the  South. 

After  having  requested  that  some  portions 
of  the  study  be  reworked  to  eliminate  errors 
of  logic,  Mr.  Warnke  forwarded  the  final  ver- 
sion to  Secretary  McNamara  on  January  3, 
1968  with  the  Information  copies  to  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  CINCPAC.  In 
his  memo  he  noted  the  similarity  of  the  con- 
clusions on  bombing  effectiveness  to  those 
reached  not  long  before  In  the  study  by  the 
CIA  (see  above).  Specifically,  Mr.  Warnke 
noted  that,  "Together  with  Sea  Oabln,  the 
study  supports  the  proposition  that  a  bomb- 
ing pause — even  for  a  slgnlflcant  period  of 
time — would  not  add  appreciably  to  the 
strength  of  our  adversary  In  South  Vietnam." 
Thus  was  laid  the  analytical  groimdwork  for 
the  President's  decision  to  partially  curtail 
the  bombing  in  March. 

[Public  Law  92-156,  Nov.  17,  1971] 
Title  VT — Termination  op  Hostilities  in 

Indochina 
Sec.  601.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  at 
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the  earliest  practicable  date  all  military  oper- 
ations of  the  United  States  In  Indochina,  and 
to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  military  forces  at 
a  date  certain,  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied 
with  such  Government  and  an  accounting 
for  all  Americans  missing  in  action  who  have 
been  held  by  or  known  to  such  Government 
or  such  forces.  The  Congress  hereby  urges 
and  requests  the  President  to  implement  the 
above-expressed  policy  by  initiating  Immedi- 
ately the  following  actions; 

(1)  Establishing  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Government  and  an 
accounting  for  all  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such 
Government  or  such  forces. 

(2)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire 
by  all  parties  to  the  hostilities  in  Indochina. 

(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  which 
would  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and 
rapid  withdrawals  of  United  States  military 
forces  from  Indochina  In  exchange  for  a  cor- 
resjjondlng  series  of  phased  releases  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war,  and  for  the  release  of 
any  remaining  American  prisoners  of  war 
concurrently  with  the  withdrawal  of  all 
remaining  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  by  not  later  than  the  date  established 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
hereof  or  by  such  earlier  date  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  negotiating  parties. 

I  From  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  10,  1972) 

Report  a   U.S.   "Armada"   Is  Sailing   to 
Indochina 

Washington. — The  U.S.  appears  to  be  pre- 
paring new  buildups  of  Its  air  and  sea  power 
In  Southeast  Asia  In  response  to  the  continu- 
ing North  Vietnamese  offensive  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Sources  said  yesterday  that  two  more  air- 
craft carriers,  the  Midway  and  Saratoga,  were 
hurriedly  preparing  for  departure  to  the  Par 
East,  and  that  three  or  four  squadrons  of  F-4 
Phantom  fighter-bombers  were  on  alert  for 
possible  duty  in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  group  In  Cambridge.  Mass.,  calling  Itself 
the  Ad  Hoc  Military  Buildup  Committee,  aald 
early  today  that  the  3d  Marine  Aid  Wing  at 
El  Toro  Marine  Station,  Oal..  had  received 
Immediate  orders  from  Vietnam. 

The  committee  also  said  a  minimum  of  50 
planes  had  been  sent  to  Indochina  during  the 
past  few  days.  And  It  claimed  It  had  learned 
that  Army  troops  based  at  Tt.  Hood,  Tex., 
and  Ft.  Dix.  N.J..  and  a  number  of  transport 
planes  at  McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  N.J.,  had 
been  placed  on  alert. 

The  Pentagon,  following  standard  proce- 
dure regarding  information  on  military  ma- 
neuvers, refused  to  discuss  reported  alerts 
and  movements  in  connection  with  the  12- 
day-old  Communist  offensive. 

However,  an  officer  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Sara- 
toga at  Mayport  Naval  Station  In  Florida 
said  crewmen  of  the  giant  carrier  had  been 
Informed  yesterday  that  It  would  sail  tomor- 
row for  an  unexpected  eight-month  tour  off 
the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  reported  that 
the  gulded-mlsslle  destroyer  Somers  and  the 
destroyers  Eversole  and  Ozburn  were  to  saU 
for  Vietnam  waters  today  from  Long  Beach, 
Cal.  The  newspaper  said  nuclear-powered 
cruiser  Long  Beach,  which  left  California 
March  28,  was  canceling  a  planned  week- 
long  visit  to  Japan  as  it  rushed  to  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  off  North  Vietnam. 

FURTHER  SAILINGS 

Four  other  ships  were  reported  sailing  from 
San  Diego,  headquarters  of  the  11th  Naval 


District  and  Pacific  Destroyer  Fleet,  but  they 
were  not  Identified. 

In  Honolulu,  the  local  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War  said  three  destroyers  and  a 
dozen  support  craft  are  set  to  leave  for 
Southeast  Asia  today  and  a  squadron  of  Ma- 
rine F-4's  already  has  left  Kaneoche  Marine 
Air  Station  In  Hawaii  bound  for  Japan.  The 
Pacific  Naval  Command  refused  comment  on 
the  report. 

Within  the  past  week,  about  75  Air  Force 
and  Marine  aircraft,  Including  B52  bombers 
and  P105  and  P4  fighter-bombers,  have  been 
ordered  to  Southeast  Asia  from  the  U.S.  and 
Japan.  The  buildup  has  marshaled  more 
than  700  American  warplanes  within  strik- 
ing range  of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 


[From   the   New   York   Dally   News, 
Apr.  11.  1972] 
Armada    Gathers    Off    Viet 
(By  James  Wieghart) 
Washington.— The  United  States  Is  posi- 
tioning the  greatest  naval  fighting  force  as- 
sembled since  World  War  H  off  the  coast  of 
Vietnam  In  an  effort  to  help  turn  back  the 
massive  12-day-old  North  Vietnamese  inva- 
sion  of   South   Vietnam,   Pentagon   sources 
said  today. 

The  U.S.  Naval  buildup  was  under  way  as 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  said  to- 
day that  more  alr^md  naval  forces  are  be- 
ing dispatched  "as  additional  needed  In- 
surance" for  American  troops  being  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam  and  to  prevent 
the  North  Vietnamese  from  overrunning  the 
South. 

TWO    more   carriers 

Laird  declined  to  give  details  of  the  build- 
up, but  Pentagon  sources  said  the  Southeast 
Asian  Naval  Task  Force,  already  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  aircraft  carrier 
last  week,  will  be  Joined  soon  by  two  more 
attack  carriers — the  Midway,  ready  to  leave 
from  the  West  Coast,  and  the  Saratoga,  being 
diverted  from  the  East  Coast  and  Its  planned 
assignment  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Both  of  the  supercarrters  are  being  ac- 
companied by  powerful  flotillas  of  destroyere 
and  cruisers,  sources  said. 

Pentagon  sources  said  that  Laird  has  also 
ordered  Into  the  Southeast  Asia  theater  more 
land-based  supersonic  Jet  fighter-bombers 
and  B-52  bombers,  which  have  begun  raid- 
ing targets  In  North  Vietnam  for  the  first 
time  In  four  years. 

hundreds  more  planes 

In  the  last  two  weeks  the  B-62  bomber 
force,  operating  from  bases  In  Guam  and 
Thailand,  have  been  Increased  25%  from 
about  80  to  100  aircraft. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tactical  fighter- 
bomber  force  for  Vietnam  has  been  Increased 
by  50%,  from  about  400  to  600  aircraft. 

Although  Laird  would  not  spell  out  what 
additional  forces  were  on  the  way  to  Vietnam 
In  his  discussion  of  the  matter  In  a  speech  to 
the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
In  the  Services,  he  said  they  involved  air  and 
sea  forces  and  not  ground  combat  troops. 

"These  augmented  forces  will  be  avaUable 
to  Gen.  Abrams  (Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams, 
U.S.  commander  In  Vietnam)  and  the  South- 
east Asian  Command  later  this  week,"  Laird 
said.  "They  are  the  additional  needed  In- 
surance showing  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  as  this  massive  violation,  not 
only  of  the  1954  (Geneva)  Accords,  but  also 
the  1968  understanding  (to  halt  U.S.  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam) ,  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  enemy." 

Laird  added.  In  some  of  the  strongest  lan- 
guage he  has  used  thus  far,  "We  have  been 
patient  and  we  have  been  restrained,  but  our 
restraint  and  our  patience  have  been  answer- 
ed by  provocation,  by  propaganda,  and  by 
this    InvEwlon." 

He  said  the  South  Vietnamese  "are  per- 
forming   well    In    the   face    of    the   three- 


pronged  attack  across  the  demilitarized  zone 
In  the  north;  the  trl-border  area  of  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam  on  the  west; 
and  the  area  around  Au  Loc,  only  60 
miles   north   of   Saigon. 

Regarding  what  Pentagon  planners  con- 
sider the  most  serious  front — in  the  north, 
across  the  border— Laird  said  the  South  Viet- 
namese strategy  "of  holding  along  the  Cua 
Viet  River  Is  working  out  very  well."  The  Cua 
Viet  River  Is  the  first  natural  barrier  crossed 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  11  days  ago  in  their 
drive  over  the  supposedly  demilitarized  bor- 
der zone. 

NO    TALKS    IN    PARIS 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House  made  It  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  no  intention  of  resuming  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  suspended  by  the  U.S.,  under 
pressure  of  the  military  attacks. 

President  Nixon  was  in  touch  with  his 
top-level  strategists  on  the  Vietnam  war 
today  and  met  with  the  chief  U.S.  nego- 
tiator at  the  Paris  talks.  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam J.  Porter. 

Deputy  White  House  Press  Secretary  Ger- 
ald Warren  said  there  was  no  time  set  for 
Porter's  return  to  Paris,  where  the  talks  were 
suspended  at  Nixon's  request. 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Apr.  11, 

1972] 

B-62's  Strike  Their  Deepest  Into  the  North 

(By  Joseph  Fried) 

Saigon.— United  States  B-62  bombers  mak- 
ing their  deepest  strike  of  the  war  inside 
North  Vietnam  bombed  petroleum  stora^ 
tanks  and  other  supply  targets  near  the  city 
of  Vlnh  today  In  the  American  air  campaign 
to  crush  the  Communist  offensive  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Military  sources  said  about  40  more  Air 
Force  Phantom  Jets  were  being  rushed  to 
Indochina  bases  as  part  of  the  U.S.  buildup. 

Heavy  South  Vietnamese  losses  were  re- 
ported m  an  ambush  72  miles  northwest  of 
Saigon  as  the  enemy  campaign  broadened 
along  South  Vietnam's  central  coast. 

A  brigade  of  5,000  South  Vietnamese  para- 
troopers leading  a  counteroffenslve  to  relieve 
pressure  on  the  provincial  capital  of  An  Loc, 
60  miles  north  of  Saigon  pushed  to  within 
20  miles  of  the  city.  It  is  surrounded  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces. 

Headquarters  said  the  B-52s  raiding  targets 
near  Vlnh,  a  coastal  city  140  mllee  north  of 
the  demilitarized  zone,  were  trying  to  stop 
the  flow  of  supplies  feeding  the  enemy  offen- 
sive In  South  Vietnam. 

first  strike  at  heartland 
Sources  said  the  Vlnh  raid  was  part  of  a 
series  of  B-52  strikes  against  major  trans- 
shiiHnent  points  in  the  supply  line  south. 
The  decision  to  use  the  eight-engine  Strato- 
fortresses  stemmed  directly  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  invasion  across  the  demilitarized 
zone,  they  said. 

The  Vlnh  mission  was  the  first  by  B-52s 
Into  North  Vietnam's  heartland.  In  the  previ- 
ous B-52  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  in 
1966  and  1967,  the  bombers  struck  periphery 
areas  such  as  the  Mu  Gla  Pass  which  skirts 
the  Laotian  border  Just  above  the  buffer  zone. 

The  Hanoi  radio  claimed  that  U.S.  Navy 
warplanes  carried  out  heavy  raids  against 
Vlnh  and  that  two  of  the  Jets  were  shot  down. 
Sources  in  Saigon  said  the  Conamunlsts  were 
probably  confused  about  the  type  of  attack- 
ing aircraft.  Headquarters  said  there  was  no 
U.S.  report  on  B-52s  lost  In  the  Vlnh  mission. 
fourteen  raibs  over  south 

In  addition  B-52  bombers  continued  at- 
tacks against  Red  troops  concentrations  In 
South  Vietnam  with  14  raids  late  tonight. 

Viet  Cong  sappers,  meanwhile,  blew  up  a 
big  ammunition  dump  barely  11  miles  east 
of  Saigon  today.  The  Reds  penetrated  de- 
fenses to  get  Into  the  dump  and  set  off  a 
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charge  which  destroyed  36%  of  the  stores 
and  shook  the  capital.  One  sapper  was  killed 
and  two  guards  wounded. 

The  U.S.  buildup  in  air  power  continued 
with  military  sources  reporting  two  more 
squadrons  of  Phantom  fighter-bombers  on 
the  way  to  bases  In  South  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land to  bring  existing  squadrons  up  to  full 
strength.  A  squadron  numbers  18  to  20  air- 
craft. 

marines  sent  earlier 

Previously,  two  Marine  Phantom  squadrons 
and  an  Air  Force  Thunderchlef  squadron  were 
sent  to  help  South  Vletmanese  ground  units 
repulse  the  enemy  offensive  that  began  March 
30.  An  additional  B-52  squadron  was  moved 
to  the  war  zone  from  the  U.S.  last  week. 

South  Vietnamese  headquarters  claimed 
1,082  enemy  soldiers  slain  and  47  tanks  de- 
storyed  In  a  day  of  heavy  fighting  In  north 
emmost  Quang  Trl  Province.  A  communique 
said  this  was  a  better  than  100-1  "kill  ratio" 
for  government  forces.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese commander  on  the  northern  front  said 
North  Vietnam's  invasion  across  the  demili- 
tarized zone  had  been  stopped. 

RELIEF  FORCE  SHATTERED 

Military  sources  said  the  ambush  was 
sprung  on  a  South  Vietnamese  force  trying 
to  reach  Fire  Base  Thlen  Ngon  72  miles 
northwest  of  Saigon  in  Tay  Nlnh  Province. 
Sources  said  Communist  forces  destroyed  five 
U.S.  artillery  pieces.  Including  four  l&5-mm. 
howitzers,  10  armored  personnel  carriers,  two 
tanks  and  1 1  trucks  and  shattered  the  South 
Vietnamese  relief  unit  of  more  than  500  men. 


RESULTS  OF  1972  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
tabulated  the  answers  to  my  question- 
naire sent  to  residents  of  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois.  The  re- 
sults show  that  President  Nixon's  pro- 


grams and  policies  have  the  solid  back- 
ing of  the  people  in  my  district. 

The  poll  showed  that  President  Nixon's 
effort  to  reduce  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam has  the  approval  of  72  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  18th  District.  His  re- 
duction of  troop  levels  from  590,000  to 
69,000  has  indicated  that  he  has  done 
everything  within  reason  to  end  the  war 
as  far  as  active  U.S.  participation  in 
ground  warfare  is  concerned.  And  the 
President's  efforts  to  stabilize  and  nor- 
malize relations  with  Red  China  won  the 
approval  of  70  percent  of  Peoria  area 
residents  answering  the  survey. 

The  wage-price  policies  drew  a  77-per- 
cent approval  rate,  with  that  percentage 
wanting  the  present  system  of  controls 
continued  as  a  keystone  in  the  war  on 
inflation. 

School  busing  was  decisively  turned 
down  by  73  percent  of  those  answering 
the  questionnaire,  following  a  pattern 
that  has  developed  nationwide  against 
forced  busing  as  a  means  of  attempting 
racial  balance  in  education. 

The  farm  program  drew  the  only  dis- 
approving percentage  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration in  the  12-question  poll,  with 
49  percent  unsatisfied  with  the  present 
farm  program,  36  percent  approving  and 
15  percent  reserving  judgment. 

Showing  their  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment, 18th  District  citizens  approved  by 
an  overwhelming  81  percent  majority  the 
idea  of  subjecting  industry  to  large  fines 
for  air  and  water  pollution  if  found 
guilty  of  violations  after  a  1975  cutoff 
date. 

Using  food  stamps  to  help  break  strikes 
was  opposed  by  a  whopping  87  percent  of 
those  answering  the  poll,  who  believe 
that  striking  workers  should  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  food  stamps. 

Deficit  financing  is  not  popular  in  my 
congressional  district,  even  if  intended 


to  drive  the  unemployment  rate  below  the 
5-percent  level.  Some  60  percent  opposed 
the  use  of  Federal  debt  for  this  purpose. 

Day  care  centers  for  working  mothers 
were  turned  down  by  62  percent  of  the 
people. 

Increasing  socisd  security  taxes  to  fund 
a  national  health  insurance  program 
was  opposed  by  59  percent,  the  identical 
figure  as  last  year's  questionnaire. 

A  national  sales  tax  was  also  voted 
down  by  70  percent  of  the  pollees  as  an 
alternative  plan  for  financing  education 
from  the  Federal  level. 

The  space  program  drew  58  percent 
general  support  for  continuance  of  the 
present  pace  of  space  exploration. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  the  small 
percentage  of  "no  response"  answers  on 
this  poll.  This  indicates  to  me  that  the 
people  in  my  district  are  following  close- 
ly the  activities  of  the  President,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  are  watching 
the  Congress  and  its  performance  in 
meeting  the  current  problems  that  need 
solution. 

Because  of  damaged  IBM  cards,  we 
were  only  able  to  tabulate  11,631  out  of 
more  than  14,000  returned  question- 
naires, and  I  want  to  thank  all  who  took 
the  time  to  answer  this  poll.  It  will  prove 
valuable  to  me  in  consideration  of  the 
bills  yet  to  come  before  this  Congress. 
Our  Nation  has  had  many  problems  build 
to  crisis  levels  over  the  past  decade.  The 
poll  indicates  that  the  people  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  who  I  believe  reflect 
nationwide  sentiment  on  most  issues, 
want  progress,  they  want  action,  and 
they  want  sound  and  practical  answers. 
I  believe  this  poll  was  most  worthwhile, 
and  herewith  present  the  results  of  its 
tabulation  for  comparison  by  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  with  similar  polls 
conducted  in  their  own  district. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


REPRESENTATIVE  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL-1972  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


Question  and  answer 


Responses 


Percent 


8,389 

2,920 

296 


72.3 

25.2 

2.6 


1.  Do  you  feel  the  President  is  doing  everything  within  reason  to 

end  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Yes 

No 

No  response 

Total 

2.  Do  you  (avor  formal  U.S.  recognition  of  Communist  China? 

Yes 

No '..'.'.'.'".. 

No  response 

Total 

3.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  wage  and  price  controls? 

Yes 

No 

No  response 

Total 

4.  Do  you  feel  Federal  deHcits  are  justifiable  in  times  when 

unemployment  exceeds  5  percent? 

Yes 

No 

No  response , 

Total 

5.  Should  workers  going  out  on  strike  automatically  become 

eligible  to  receive  food  stamps? 

Yes 

No 

No  response , 

6.  Should  the  Federal  Government  establish  free  day  care 

centers  for  the  children  of  working  mothers  with  incomes 
under {4000? 

Yes 

No 

No  response , 

Total , 


11,605 

8.119 

70  0 

2,889 

24.9 

583 

5  0 

U  591 

8  951 

77  2 

2, 234 

19.3 

404 

3.5 

11,589 

3,345 

28  8 

6,986 

60.2 

1,265 

10.9 

11,596 

1, 197 

10  3 

10,061  • 

86.8 

336 

2.9 

3,995 

7,081 

521 


34.4 

61.1 

4.5 


11,597 


Question  and  answer 


Responses 


Percent 


7.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  busing 

of  school  children  to  achieve  rxial  balance? 

Yes 8,481 

No 2,797 

No  respoTise 285 

Total 11,563 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  insurance  program  to  cover 

catastrophic  Illnesses  for  everyone,  financed  by  an  increase 

in  social  security  taxes? 

Yes 4,159 

No : 6, 873 

No  response 556 

Total 

9.  Do  you  think  industry  should  be  subject  to  large  fines  if  found 

guilty  of  polluting  the  air  or  water  after  1975? 

Yes 

No 

No  response 

Total 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  national  sales  tax  to  finance  education? 

Yes 

No 

No  response , 

Total 

11.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  current  farm  program? 

Yes 

No 

No  response 

Total 

12.  Do  you  generally  support  our  space  program? 

Yes 

No 

No  response 

Total 11,605 


713 

24.2 

2.5 


35.9 

59.3 

4.8 


11,588 

9,332 

80.6 

1,841 

15.9 

412 

3.6 

11,585 

3, 017 

26.0 

8,108 

70.0 

464 

4.0 

11,589    

4,112 

35.5 

5.658 

48.8 

1,821 

15.7 

11,591  .... 

"/»" ; 

6,768 

58.3 

4.431 

36.2 

414 

3.6 
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GOV.  GEORGE  WALLACE— FRIEND 
OP  THE  WORKINQMAN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
George  Wallace  today  attracting  crowds 
around  the  country  on  a  platform  of 
building  up  our  National  Defense  while 
we  cut  out  50  percent  of  our  wasteful 
Federal  tax  payments  to  Washington, 
his  believers  should  be  advised  of  the 
facts. 

Let's  look  at  the  past  10  years.  Where 
have  we  collected  the  taxes  and  where 
have  we  spent  the  money. 

If  we  compartmentalize  our  thinking 
it  will  help  our  understanding.  Let's 
look  at  the  Treasury  Department's  budg- 
et in  brief. 

Our  national  receipts  for  individual 
Federal  income  taxes  over  the  10-year 
period  1963-73  completed  by  the  pending 
budget  period  are  listed  to  total  $775.6 
billion. 

Total  defense  spending  in  the  same 
period  is  listed  as  totaling  $758.5  billion. 
The  budget  defense  figures  do  not  in- 
clude supportive  assistance  a  defense 
item  that  pays  for  guns,  and  so  forth  in 
foreign  countries,  but  is  included  in  the 
foreign  affairs  budget — so  add  another 
estimated  $5  billion — total  $763.5.  Re- 
stated, 98.4  percent  of  owe  individual 
Federal  income  taxes  over  the  past  10 
years  have  been  "cookie  jarred"  directly 
into  national  defense. 

Governor  Wallace  might  say  that  I 
am  forgetting  the  fat  cat  taxes  that  we 
should  be  collecting  from  corporations? 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  little  budget 
document  of  the  Treasury  and  aggregate 
the  corporate  taxes  paid  over  the  same 
past  10  years— a  whopping  $325.4  billiOTi. 
Did  these  go  into  domestic  programs? 
Not  quite. 

These  funds  just  happen  to  have  been 
needed  to  pay  in  large  part  our  past  war 
debts.  The  10-year  tag  alone  for  veterans 
benefits  totals  $76  billion. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  now 
bursting  through  the  $430  billion  barrier 
also  must  be  considered  as  a  past  war 
expense.  This  is  true  mainly  because  we 
had  no  debt  before  World  War  I,  have 
had  no  substantial  debt  expansion  be- 
tween our  wars  and  our  growth  in  the 
national  debt  has  a  90-percait  correla- 
ticKi  factor  with  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  Korean  war,  cold  war,  and,  finally,  the 
interminable  Vietnam  war.  The  total  in- 
terest bill  is  $162  billion — or  a  total  10- 
year  past  war  bill  of  $238  billion. 

While  our  10-year  past  war  costs  only 
eat  up  73  percent  of  our  10-year  past  col- 
lected corporate  taxes,  let  us  look  at 
what  happens  In  1973  according  to  the 
budget  documoit.  On  page  77  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  projects  ccnporate  taxes 
as  bulging  next  year  from  $30.1  to  $35  7 
billion.  Our  past  war  debt,  however,  of 
debt  interest  and  veterans  benefits  Is 
catching  up  fast,  totaling  $32.9  billion 
next  year.  Restated,  If  we  do  not  have  a 
slow  year  next  year  and  everything  goes 
as  planned,  93  percent  of  corporate  taxes 
will  be  needed  to  satisfy  past  war  debts 

Where  Mr.  Wallace  intends  to  effect 


the  eccHiomies  remains  a  mystery  to 
many  economists  in  Washington  today. 
Of  course,  Wallace  might  say  that  I 
have  ignored  the  other  Federal  income? 
Bananas — there's  no  other  legitimate 
Federal  income  that  amounts  to  a  hoot. 
Certainly  no  legitimate  economist  or 
honest  politician  would  count  on  con- 
tinuing to  steal  from  the  highway,  med- 
icare, social  security,  and  retirement 
trust  funds.  Past  Presidents  have  already 
swiped  $128  billion  from  these  sources— 
and  that  ain't  hay. 

There  are  the  paltry  excise,  estate,  and 
tariff  taxes  remaining— about  $16  billion 
of  collections  are  expected  from  these 
sources  this  year — these  funds  grow  at 
an  annual  rate  of  1  percent  per  year — 
well  behind  our  annual  4-  to  6-percent 
Inflation  rate. 

Things  are  expected  to  get  a  lot  worse 
before  they  get  better.  Take  military 
retirement  pay  as  an  example.  When 
Lyndon  Johnson  took  office  in  1963,  we 
were  paying  $1,015  billion  in  retirement 
benefits.  This  has  Increased  steadily  over 
the  past  10  years  to  the  point  where  the 
1973  budget  calls  for  $4,326  billion.  But 
this  is  only  the  beginning;  we  have  been 
merely  sitting  on  the  apron  revving  up 
our  engines;  the  takeoff  is  yet  to  come. 
Assuming  a  6-percent  average  armual 
increase  in  military  pay,  and  a  4.5  per- 
cent average  Consimier  Price  Index  in- 
crease, by  the  year  2000  we  will  be  paying 
$36.8  billion  per  year  in  retirement  bene- 
fits. Add  in  one-time  reoomputation  and 
we  will  pay  $43.1  billion— 60  percent  of 
our  current  defense  budget. 

We  cannot  continue  to  accept  the  com- 
fortable assertion  that  military  spending 
is  stabilizing  at  7  or  8  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Seven  or  8  per- 
cent sounds  smaU,  but  the  blunt  fact  is 
we  cannot  afford  It. 

Governor  WaUace  might  ask  the  ques- 
tion— ^well  if  all  of  our  tax  money  has 
gone  for  defense  and  war  costs,  where 
did  we  get  the  money  to  waste  on  pov- 
erty, education,  health,  and  manpower 
training  programs? 

That  answer  is  simple — we  simply 
charged  it.  Over  the  past  4  years  we  have 
the  Nixon  deficits  again  according  to 
the  budget  docimient  $12  billion  for  1970 
$30  bilUon  for  1971.  $45  billion  for  the 
current  fiscal  1972,  and  $37  billion  pro- 
jected for  next  year,  totaling  $124  billion 
for  a  4-year  period  if  everything  goes 
right  next  year.  The  debt  is  projected 
to  go  through  the  roof  this  year  at  $480 
bilUon. 

Governor  Wallace  wants  to  cut  out 
this  national  debt  without  cutting  na- 
tional defense  and  wants  to  cut  taxes  in 
half  to  boot. 

The  Governor  forces  reasonable  econ- 
omists to  conclude  that  he  will  soon  after 
his  election  totally  terminate  all  health, 
education,  training,  agriculture,  pollu- 
tion, transportation,  housing,  and  sp«u:e 
programs. 

What  else  can  we  conclude  from  the 
Budget  Bureau's  figures— and  Wallace  is 
the  friend  of  the  working  man? 
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A   BREAK   FOR   THE   HOMEOWNER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  (Mr.  Halpern),  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high 
time  we  gave  a  break  to  the  homeowner— 
the  backbone  of  our  Nation.  For  far  too 
long,  the  homeowner  has  been  the  for- 
gotten man  on  the  American  scene,  and 
the  one  hardest  hit  by  the  tax  collector. 

The  American  homeowner — the  pillar 
of  our  communities — has  no  organized 
pressure  group  for  massed  demands  upon 
the  Congress.  His  basic  rights  and  needs 
have  a  way  of  being  lost  in  the  turmoil 
of  behests  and  pleas  which  always  swirls 
about  this  Hill. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  to  remember  that  we  are  the 
spokesmen  for  the  American  homeowner, 
and  he  depends  upon  us  to  be  aware  of 
his  burdens  and  needs,  and  to  act  for  the 
fulfillment  of  those  needs. 

One  of  these  needs,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  is  a  meaningful  measure  of 
tax  relief.  I  have  pressed  for  such  relief 
in  previous  sessions  of  this  House,  and  I 
shall  strive  for  this  goal  again  in  this 
Congress. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day two  bills  aimed  at  assisting  home- 
owners, and  helping  to  fortify  American 
communities  against  the  spreading  blight 
which  results  from  lack  of  repairs  and 
Improvements  to  homes. 

The  first  bill  would  provide  deprecia- 
tion allowances  to  make  up  for  wear,  and 
tear  on  a  home.  We  have  ample  precedent 
for  this  in  the  depreciation  allowances 
enjoyed  by  the  owners  of  business  and 
commercial  property. 

Homes  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  Amer- 
ican communities,  providing  the  taxes 
which  form  a  major  part  of  local  tax 
Income.  If  they  are  kept  in  good  repair, 
the  locality's  tax  resources  remain 
strong. 

The  general  economic  health  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  refiects  the  condi- 
tion of  their  homes.  The  money  spent 
for  upkeep  and  repairs  goes  Into  the  tills 
of  local  businessmen.  Furthermore  the 
businessmen  of  a  well-kept  home  area 
are  always  more  prosperous — and  let  us 
not  forget  that  their  income  taxes  swell 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Even  more  basic  than  that,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
struction Industry  is  the  bellwether  of  the 
overall  economy  in  urban  areas.  When 
the  construction  industry  thrives  and  its 
mechanics  are  earning  steady  Incomes, 
local  Industry  and  commerce  also  thrive. 

My  proposals  can  provide  the  incen- 
tive to  homeowners  to  maintain  the  con- 
dition of  their  homes  and  to  improve 
them,  providing  a  tremendous  shot-in- 
the-arm  to  the  construction  Industry, 
and  helping  it  to  help  the  economy. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  provide  for  a  deduction  of  up  to 
$750  in  the  owner's  income  tax  retiu-n 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
on  Improvements  and  repairs  to  his  res- 
idence. This  is  the  heart  of  my  program. 
It  is  a  forceful  Incentive  to  home  beau- 
tlfication  and  continuing  upkeep. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  us  have 
observed  increasing  signs  of  general  de- 
preciation In  many  communities.  This  is 
especially  evident  in  lower  income  com- 
munities, and  that  is  understandable  In 
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the  light  of  the  soaring  costs  of  mate- 
rials and  skilled  labor. 

Home  depreciation  is  a  progressive 
blight.  A  repair  that  goes  imdone  one 
year  may  cost  twice  as  much  to  correct 
in  the  second  year,  and  four  times  as 
much  in  the  third  year. 

Eventually,  if  the  regular,  periodic 
maintenance  work  has  not  been  carried 
out,  there  comes  a  point  where  the  cost 
of  repairs  becomes  so  prohibitive  as  to  be 
impossible.  From  that  point  on.  creeping 
blight  becomes  rampaging  blight. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1960  re- 
ported that  only  74  percent  of  all  the 
housing  in  America  could  be  deemed  to 
be  In  sound  condition.  Since  then,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  costs 
of  home  maintenance.  We  can  hardly 
hope  that  the  rate  of  deterioration  had 
decreased.  In  fact,  we  can  safely  assume 
that  dilapidation  has  spread. 

We  must  do  everything  In  our  power 
to  encourage  the  physical  preservation  of 
the  American  home,  for  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  community. 

Enactment  of  the  two  laws  I  have  in- 
troduced today  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  that  preservation  more 
possible. 

U.S.    HUMANITARIAN    ASSISTANCE 
TO  SOUTH  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frzlinghuy- 
sen)  is  recognized  for  5  mlnirtes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  administration  has  formal- 
ly recognized  the  Independent  State  of 
Bangladesh,  it  may  be  well  to  attempt  to 
separate  fact  from  fiction  regarding  the 
U.S.  humanitarian  effort  in  South  Asia. 

There  has  been  much  understandable 
confusion  on  this  score  and  some  misin- 
formation. One  popular  misconception 
has  been  that  relief  and  humanitarian 
assistance  to  Bangladesh  could  not  be 
provided  In  the  absence  of  formal  diplo- 
matic recognition.  Another  charge  has 
been  that  the  administration  has  been 
"dragging  its  feet"  In  supplying  relief 
aid  to  the  Mujib  regime  for  essentially 
political  reasons.  The  record  shows  both 
of  these  allegations  to  be  false. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  "record"  has  been  a  confusing 
one — statistically.  A  major  source  of  this 
confusion  has  been  the  cancellation  of 
contracts  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Pakistan  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  December  hostilities  and  the 
subsequent  loss  of  control  by  Pakistan 
over  its  former  Eastern  Province.  For 
Instance,  some  $97  million  of  the  original 
$158  million  "commitment  to  the  60  to  70 
mUhon  people  in  East  Pakistan,"  men- 
tioned by  President  Nixon  in  his  state  of 
the  world  address  on  February  9,  had  to 
be  "deobllgated"  and  "reprogramed" — a 
process  which  Is  still  going  on. 

From  an  accoimting  standpoint,  at 
least,  £in  already  confused  situation — in- 
volving the  enforced  diversion  of  ship- 
ments from  East  Pakistan  to  other  South 
and  Southeast  Asian  ports  during  the 
December  war — has  become  a  bureau- 
cratic nightmare  leading  to  charges  and 
counterclaims  about  exactly  how  much 


food  and  other  relief  supplies  actually 
reached  their  destination.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  controversy  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  very  real  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations,  to  meet  an  emergency  of 
immense  proportions. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  very  detailed 
and  informative  report  which  I  have  Just 
received  from  Mr.  Maurice  Williams, 
Deputy  AID  Administrator  and  Coordi- 
nator of  U.S.  Disaster  Relief  Assistance 
for  South  Asia. 

This  report  summarizes  the  specific  ac- 
tions being  imdertaken  at  the  present 
time  to  speed  the  movement  of  food  to 
Bangladesh  to  avert  famine  in  1972.  It 
also  calls  attention  to  the  U.S.  record  of 
relief  accomplishment  last  year — a  rec- 
ord which  many  critics  of  our  South 
Asian  policy  seem  to  have  overlooked. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Williams  notes : 

In  the  critical  year  from  the  November 
1970  cyclone  to  the  (December,  1971)  war, 
the  U.S.  put  on  the  high  seas  over  a  million 
tons  of  food — 1.049,000  to  be  exact — valued 
at  $104  million.  Of  this  total,  699.570  tons 
were  actually  delivered  at  what  is  now 
Bangladesh — enough  food  for  four  million 
people  for  the  entire  year — a  dramatic  way 
of  depicting  our  relief  accomplishments.  .  .  . 

It  should  be  added  that  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution in  humanitarian  relief  assist- 
ance to  South  Asia  has  not  been  sur- 
passed by  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

When  viewed  In  this  perspective,  the 
"tilt"  we  have  heard  so  much  about  in 
recent  months  appears  to  have  been  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  people  of  Bangla- 
desh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  Mr.  Williams'  letter  to  me, 
dated  April  7, 1972: 

Department  op  State. 
Washington,  D.C..  April  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Frelinghittsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Freunghxiysen  :  We 
are  very  concerned  with  reports  of  food  short- 
ages In  Bangladesh,  particularly  reports  of 
low  public  stocks  and  actual  or  potential 
food  riots.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  address  food  needs  and 
to  speed  the  movement  of  food  into  Bang- 
ladesh. 

A.I.D.  announced  last  week  a  further  grant 
of  7S  thousand  tons  of  rice.  This  brings  to 
600,000  tons  the  total  of  wheat,  rice  and 
vegetable  oil  authorized  by  the  U.S.  In  re- 
sponse to  UN  requests  dvirlng  the  past  six 
weeks.  Deliveries  of  this  food  are  being 
rushed.  23,000  tons  have  already  sailed.  48,- 
000  tons  are  now  being  loaded.  We  are  also 
redirecting  to  Bangladesh  food  on  the  high 
seas  from  less  critical  areas  as  it  Is  needed. 
The  balance  will  be  shipped  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  UN  Mission  in  Dacca  now  estimates 
food  deliveries  from  abroad  of  80,000  tons 
for  April  (20,000  of  this  from  the  U.S.)  and 
165,000  tons  for  May  (of  which  about  half 
l8fromtheU.S.) 

A  factor  of  importance  is  that  India,  fa- 
vorably situated  to  move  grain  over  land  and 
possessing  an  historically  high  level  of  stocks, 
has  agreed  to  provide  500,000  tons  of  wheat 
and  rice  to  Bangladesh  in  addition  to  the 
above  imports,  and  <s  working  to  move  this 
total  by  summer.  It  is  now  moving  at  the 
rate  of  7,(X)0  tons  a  day. 

In  addition,  protein  food  for  children 
granted  by  the  U.S.  last  year  is  being  made 
available  as  needed.  Some  25,000  tons  of  this 


nutritious  food  recently  arrived  in  Bang- 
ladesh, enough  to  give  vital  food  supple- 
ment to  3  million  children  for  three  months. 

Without  minimizing  In  any  way  our  con- 
cern, we  need  to  understand  that  the  total 
food  situation  in  Bangladesh  has — from  the 
best  accounts  avaUable — both  positive  and 
negative  aspects.  As  you  know,  there  are 
problems  of  internal  distribution  which  the 
Bangladesh  authorities  and  the  UN  are 
worlting  on.  The  internal  food  distribution 
is  complicated — in  fact  worsened — by  stories 
of  shortages  which  tend  to  encourage  specu- 
lative hoarding  and  create  artlflclal  short- 
ages. Also  both  the  Indian  and  Bangladesh 
authorities  are  attempting  to  stop  specula- 
tors from  moving  Bangladesh  rice  to  Indian 
markets.  The  problem  of  purchasing  power 
makes  it  urgent  to  get  industry  working 
again  and  for  the  authorities  to  move  on 
employment-creating  public  works.  A  start 
has  been  made  on  this.  On  the  fK)6itlve  side 
the  major  rice  crop  In  December  and  the  one 
now  being  harvested  total — by  the  most  pes- 
simistic of  reports — at  least  7  million  tons 
or  6  to  7  months  total  supply  into  July  1972 
without  any  imports.  If  these  availabilities 
oould  be  properly  distributed.  The  major 
need  for  Imported  food  Is  to  break  specula- 
tive hoarding  and  build  goverimient  stocks 
for  the  serious  overall  food  deficit  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Fall  months. 

You  will  recall  that  in  addition  to  requests 
for  food,  the  UN  provided  us  vrith  a  broad 
range  of  requirements,  in  cash  and  in  kind. 
In  response  A.I.D.  made  a  grant  of  $35  mil- 
lion: $31  million  of  this  total  has  now  been 
turned  over  to  the  UN  in  cash  and  the  bal- 
ance of  $4  million  Is  being  used  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  procure  American  trucks,  re- 
quested by  the  UN. 

The  UN  will  be  using  this  grant  money  for 
many  purposes  including  the  charter  of  air- 
craft, mlnlbulkers,  tugs,  and  barges,  the  pro- 
curement of  vacuvators  and  other  cargo  han- 
dling equipment,  local  costs  involved  In  the 
repair  of  port  facilities,  the  paying  of  steve- 
dores, as  well  as  the  procurement  of  a  wide 
range  of  relief  commodities  such  as  roofing 
materials,  cement,  fuel,  fertilizer,  power  til- 
lers, irrigation  pumps,  high  yield  variety  rice 
seeds,  etc.  In  short,  I  believe  this  $35  million 
grant  along  with  the  contributions  of  cxther 
nations  gives  the  UN  Relief  Operation  in 
Dacca  the  resoxu-ces  and  flexibility  It  needs 
to  get  on  with  the  Job. 

International  commitments  from  all 
soxirces  to  the  relief  effort  in  Bangladesh  now 
total  over  $400  million,  of  which  $115  mil- 
lion is  from  the  U.S. 

I  was  favorably  Impressed  by  Sir  Robert 
Jackson  as  the  newly  designated  head  of 
the  UN  relief  operations.  He  wUl  provide  the 
leadership  and  vitality  which  is  sorely 
needed.  Sir  Robert  sees  the  UN  role  In  Bang- 
ladesh as  essentially  one  of  supporting  the 
efforts  of  a  sovereign  government,  marshal- 
ling world-wide  contributions,  and  coordi- 
nating the  mjrrlad  activities  of  voluntary 
agencies. 

Our  support  of  the  volxintary  agencies 
program  in  Bangladesh  now  exceeds  $7  mil- 
lion in  grants.  The  first  of  these  was  a  $3 
million  grant  to  the  Catholic  Relief  Service 
(CRS)  for  piu-chase  and  transport  of  metal 
roofing  sheets.  The  roofing  is  part  of  a  pro- 
gram to  house  an  estimated  200,000  retiu-ned 
refugee  and  displaced  families. 

A  $650,000  grant  for  housing  has  also  been 
made  to  CARE.  The  grant  will  assist  CARE 
in  implementing  a  62-village  housing  demon- 
stration project  using  "cinva  ram"  construc- 
tion techniques. 

To  aid  9,000  former  college  students  made 
destitute  by  the  recent  fighting,  many  of 
whom  were  Mukti  Bahinl  guerrillas,  a  $1.7 
million  grant  was  made  to  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  (IRC)  for  college  scholar- 
ships. This  will  enable  9,000  students  to  re- 
sume their  studies  for  at  least  one  year. 

A  grant  of  $450,000  was  made  to  IRC  for 
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emergency  financing  of  the  local  costs  of  the 
Cholera  Research  Laboratory,  which  oper- 
ates a  hospital  In  Dacca  and  another  In  Mat- 
lab  Bazaar.  In  addition,  the  grant  funds  will 
provide  emergency  preventative  and  thera- 
peutic health  services. 

Also  in  the  field  of  health,  a  $1.5  million 
grant  to  the  American  Red  Cross  will  help 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  carry  out  a  program  of  nutritional 
and  medical  assistance  for  an  estimated  two 
million  persons,  including  minorities. 

To  bring  food  and  other  emergency  relief 
supplies  to  "pockets  of  distress"  within  Bang- 
ladesh, a  grant  for  $1.5  million  Is  being 
made  to  the  Foundation  for  Airborne  Relief 
which  will  airdrop  supplies  of  food  to  com- 
munities unreachable  by  surface  transport, 
using  two  Boeing  C97G  Stratofrelghters. 
two  light  helicopters  and  two  light  Cessna 
amphibians.  Using  doubled.  Internal  ex- 
plodable  bag  techniques  approximately  4.- 
400,000  lbs.  of  food  a  month  will  be  dis- 
tributed. 

UN  and  World  Bank  experts  are  now  com- 
pleting an  assessment  of  the  needs  and  costs 
of  the  longer-term  tasks,  such  as  rehabilita- 
tion of  educational  institutions,  drilling 
tubewells  and  taking  other  water  supply 
measures,  dredging  waterways  and  construct- 
ing canals,  rebuilding  rural  health  clinics, 
restoring  telecommunications,  and.  reviving 
the  Jute  and  other  industries.  We  expect  to 
receive  these  rehabilitation  findings  of  the 
World  Bank  team  by  late  April.  In  response 
to  their  findings,  we  expect  that  the  bulk  of 
the  $200  million  appropriated  for  FY  72  will 
be  committed  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Recognition  of  Bangladesh  by  the  U.S. 
Tuesday  will  not  change  our  basic  policy 
of  supporting  In  every  way  possible  a  broad 
International  effort  coordinated  by  the  UN 
and  World  Bank.  Recognition  is  a  construc- 
tive political  move  which,  among  other 
things,  should  relieve  emotional  feelings  and 
attacks  which  previously  focussed  on  the 
recognition  issue  and  spilled  over  on  the  U.S. 
relief  effort. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  defensive.  I  think 
It  is  important  that  we  keep  In  mind  the 
record  of  U.S.  relief  prior  to  the  Indo-Pakl- 
stanl  war  last  December.  The  U.S.  played  a 
major  i>art  in  averting  the  famine  which 
many  feared  as  a  result  of  the  civil  disturb- 
ances and  fighting  last  year.  The  critical  re- 
lief need  was — as  it  currently  is — food  and 
food  transport.  You  know  of  the  lead  we  took 
in  chartering  river  boats  which  before  the 
December  fighting  were  carrying  half  the  to- 
tal food  tonnage  which  moved  from  the 
ports.  In  the  critical  year  from  the  Novem- 
ber 1970  cyclone  to  the  war.  the  U.S.  put  on 
the  high  seas  over  a  million  tons  of  food — 
1,049.000  to  be  exact — valued  at  $104  mil- 
lion. Of  this  total,  699,570  tons  was  actually 
delivered  at  what  Is  now  Bangladesh — enough 
food  for  four  million  people  for  the  entire 
year — a  dramatic  way  of  depicting  our  relief 
accomplishment.  And  in  the  months  after 
March  1971  this  accomplishment  involved 
the  delicate  task  of  persuading  the  warring 
parties  to  let  the  food  pass  on  "above  the 
battle"  humanitarian  grounds. 

Substantial  tonnage  of  food  was  on  the 
high  seas  enroute  at  the  time  the  war  broke 
out.  Many  ships'  masters  turned  back  from 
the  naval  blockade  and  bombings  and  straf- 
ing, others  naturally  requested  safe  haven 
ports  and  alternative  destinations  and  we 
rescheduled  this  food  for  PL  480  programs 
In  other  countries — rather  than  pay  exten- 
sive demurrage  charges  or  return  It  to  the 
U.S. 

In  addition  to  the  million  tons  actually 
shipped  from  the  U.S.  a  further  700,000  plus 
tons  had  been  authorized  for  what  had  been 
East  Pakistan  but  had  not  been  shipped  by 
the  time  hostUitles  prevented  further  deliv- 
ery. We  are  transferring  this  food  to  new 
commitments  for  Bangladesh  as  the  UN  calls 
it  forward.  Critics  have  made  much  of  these 
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so-called  "cancellations"  and  "diversions"  at 
sea  to  other  destinations  last  December,  but 
our  purpose  was  to  reprogram  needed  food 
under  the  revised  circumstances,  as  the  UN 
called  it  forward. 

We  believe  the  record  of  relief  accomplish- 
ment In  averting  famine  In  1971  stands.  The 
task  Is  to  repeat  the  performance  of  avoid- 
ing famine  In  1972  and  to  get  on  with  the 
Job  of  reconstruction. 
Sincerely, 

MAtriucE  J.  Williams, 
Coordinator  of  U.S.  Disaster  Relief 
Assistance  for  South  Asia. 


REPUBLIC  OF  ITALY  HONORS  HEN- 
RY PALCHER,  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATURALIZATION  SERVICE  OFFI- 
CIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
24.  1972.  Henry  Falcher.  District  Director 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service— Rome.  Italy— an  outstanding 
U.S.  Government  official,  and  my  long- 
time friend,  was  awarded  "Commanda- 
tore  del  Ordine  della  Republica  Italiana." 
This  award  was  presented  to  Mr.  Falcher 
in  Rome  by  Senator  Lodovico  Montini, 
older  brother  of  Pope  Paul  and  head  of 
the  International  Aid  Administration  of 
Italy,  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Falcher. 

The  award  is  for  outstanding  activities 
promoting  and  strengthening  the  ties  of 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy  and  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  Giovanni 
Leone. 

Senator  Montini,  in  presenting  the 
award,  said  that  it  displayed  the  great 
interest  and  importance  of  good  rela- 
tions between  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  he  said  the  com- 
mendation displayed  symbolically  a  dec- 
laration of  close  relationship  on  this 
problem  of  resettling  refugees  from 
throughout  Europe. 

At  the  presentation  ceremonies  were 
the  Honorable  Graham  Martin,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Italy,  Bishop  Paul  Marcin- 
kus,  head  of  the  Vatican  Treasury;  Mark 
Antinucci,  publisher  and  president  of 
the  Rome  Daily  American;  and  director 
general  of  immigration  for  Italy,  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,  Hon.  Penna 
Cabone. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  this  honor  bestowed  upon 
Henry  Falcher.  He  is  a  credit  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  to  the  United 
States.  His  ability  as  an  immigration  of- 
ficer and  his  fairness  and  understanding 
as  an  individual  have  weP  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  our  rela- 
tionship with  Italy. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1971 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  this  session,  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1971, 


is  now  in  conference  with  the  Senate. 
Our  esteemed  colleague.  Representative 
Hugh  Carey,  deUvered  a  most  informa- 
tive address  on  the  purpose  of  this  vital 
legislation  to  the  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cation Association  in  Philadelphia  on 
April  5.  His  presentation  provides  a  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  Congress  in  the  1960's  in 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education. 

I  want  to  place  his  address  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  recommend  to  all  my  colleagues 
that  they  read  and  study  this  significant 
report. 

Mr,  Carey  served  for  10  years  on  the 
Higher  Education  Subcommittee  and  was 
one  of  the  legislative  architects  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  higher  education  during  the 
decade  of  the  1960's.  the  greatest  period 
of  growth  in  this  program  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

The  address  follows: 

National  PRioRrriEs  in  Higher  Eddcation— 
The  Legislative  Process 

I  am  really  delighted  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity this  morning  to  meet  with  the  Presi- 
dents. Administrators,  and  Trustees  of  the 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States. 

My  remarks  today,  will  be  very  much  "all 
in  the  family"  because  I  received  both  my 
Bachelor's  and  Law  degrees  from  one  of  your 
member  universities,  am  a  trustee  of  others, 
and  have  had  sons  and  daughters  enrolled  In 
four  different  and  I  might  add  differing  In- 
stitutions. 

As  If  the  burden  of  my  education  were 
not  enough  to  test  the  Ingenuity  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Mrs.  Carey  and  I  have  com- 
pounded the  burden  into  this  and  I  hope  the 
next  generation. 

In  brief,  if  you  have  the  places  and  pro- 
gram, we  have  the  people— let  us  both  hope 
a  benign  Uncle  Sam  is  Inclined  to  Join  us 
In  pluralistic  'burden  sharing." 

The  key  word  today  for  me  is  "plural- 
Ism"— what  It  Is.  what  It  Is  worth— whether 
It  can  survive.  Pluralism  has  many  different 
meanings. 

To  Monslgnor  Baronl  in  Washington  it 
may  mean  the  value  of  our  ethnic  water- 
sheds. 

To  the  political  observers  like  Fred  Dut- 
ton  it  Is  the  newest  political  movement  sub- 
stituting people.  Issues  and  cause  for  the 
parties  and  organizational  patterns. 

To  Father  Relnert  In  his  splendid  work 
"Turn  the  Tide"  it  Is  potential— potential 
for  change,  for  innovation — for  choices. 

Even  to  my  young  son.  8  year  old  Paul 
who  saw  It  scribbled  over  and  over  in  my 
notes  It  had  meaning  as  I  explained  it. 

He  said.  "I  guess  it's  a  lot  of  different 
people  doing  many  things  all  together." 

On  the  theme  of  pluralism  I  want  to  speak 
frankly  to  you  about  both  the  philosophy 
and  some  of  the  specifics  of  our  priorities 
in  Federal  aid  to  higher  education.  Your 
officers  have  also  asked  me  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  how  you  and  your  Institutions 
relate  to  the  Federal  legislative  process.  How 
do  you  commuuicate  with  the  Congress  on 
this  crucial  matter  of  a  pluralism  of  pri- 
orities? 

First,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  and 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  recognize  the  enormous 
importance  of  the  contributions  made  to 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  by 
the  private  and  church-sponsored  colleges. 
The  fact  of  a  dual  and  pluralistic  system  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  Is  a 
most  unique  and  precious  asset.  No  other 
people  in  the  world  support  such  a  system 
which  I  believe  maximizes  real  educational 
opportunity  for  the  student,  academic  free- 
dom for  the  University,  and  educational  qual- 
ity in  the  broadest  sense. 
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So  I  say  at  the  outset — our  most  Impor- 
tant national  priority  should  be  to  maintain 
this  system  Intact  and  strengthened — not 
weakened! 

In  the  ten  years  that  I  served  on  the  High- 
er Education  Subcommittee  of  the  House, 
every  major  federal  aid  to  Higher  Education 
enactment  was  designed  to  treat  both  private 
and  public  institutions  equitably. 

Three  major  federal  aid  laws  were  passed. 
The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963; 
The  NDEA  Amendments  of  1964;  The  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966 — with  amendments 
in  1967  and  1968. 

I  believe  that  I  can  say  that  every  single 
institution  represented  here  this  morning 
benefited  from  these  programs.  New  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  libraries  were  erected 
with  both  grants  and  loans.  Hvmdreds  of 
thousands  of  your  students  were  assisted  In 
paying  rising  tuition  with  direct  and  subsi- 
dized loans,  equal  opportunity  and  work- 
study  grants.  Hundreds  of  your  Junior  faculty 
were  assisted  In  completing  their  Ph.D.  with 
NDEA  Fellowships. 

Indeed,  the  1960's  was  the  greatest  decade 
of  development  of  federal  support  for  high- 
er education  In  the  history  of  this  nation. 
But  in  my  opinion.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
these  legislative  landmarks  were  Just  the 
beginning  of  the  structure  of  Federal  sup- 
port. Their  scope  and  Impact  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  celling.  They  were  not  meant  to 
encounter  ceilings  when  we  drafted  them. 
None  of  the  titles  of  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  have  been  been  fully  funded  up  to  their 
statutory  authorizations.  Furthermore,  these 
direct  forms  of  categorical  federal  aid  must 
be  analyzed  In  the  context  of  the  total  fed- 
eral support  to  colleges  and  universities  from 
all  sources. 

Access  to  post-secondary  education  In  the 
US.  Is  at  an  all-time  high.  In  1940,  we  had 
1.5  mil.  students  attending  oxir  colleges  and 
universities;  In  1970.  8.5  million.  In  the  1940's 
we  were  spending  $678  mil.  or  0.74%  of  QJJ.P. 
and  In  1970,  $16.5  bll.  or  2.8%  of  the  G.N.P. 
on  higher  education.  In  other  words,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Rep.  Edith  Green  in  open- 
ing the  hearing  on  the  Higher  Education 
Amendment  of  1971,  "in  30  years  the  dollar 
expenditure  for  higher  education  has  multi- 
plied 23  times  and  the  percentage  of  O.N.P. 
devoted  to  higher  education  has  almost 
tripled."  I  believe  that  this  nation  has  re- 
sponded dramatically  to  Its  higher  education 
needs — more  than  any  other  developed 
country. 

There  are  some  new  disturbing  facts,  how- 
ever. In  the  last  10-15  years,  the  proportion 
of  students  enrolled  in  our  private  institu- 
tions has  declined  from  50  to  25%  of  total 
enrollment.  Current  projection  see  this  per- 
centage going  to  20%  by  1980.  Furthermore, 
there  are  now  over  260  private  Institutions 
with  serious  financial  deficits  that  could  lead 
to  bankruptcy  and  closures. 

Across  the  pluralistic  map  of  higher  educa- 
tion we  mark  a  dichotomy — we  see  growth 
and  decline  side  by  side. 

In  a  decade  of  record  support  for  students 
numbering  over  8  million  with  grants,  loans 
and  work  study  aid  In  hand  we  see  doors 
about  to  close.  The  closing  of  these  doors 
must  mean  narrovring  of  choice  and  possible 
narrowing  of  perspective. 

The  closing  of  these  doors  may  mean  the 
survival  not  necessarily  of  the  best — but 
rather  the  biggest  public  institutions. 

How  do  we  explain  the  growth  of  student 
demand  and  the  reduction  of  the  supply  of 
Institutions  to  serve  that  demand. 

In  brief  it  Is  because  while  we  endowed 
the  student  with  his  three  legged  stool — 
grant,  loan  or  work  study  aW,  we  did  not  give 
sulBclent  support  to  the  Institution  of  his 
choice  in  terms  of  the  coet  above  tuition. 
It  was  as  though  we  paid  a  heavy  stipend 
for  interest  In  education  and  faUed  to  recog- 
nize the  need  to  make  payments  on  the 
principal — to  the  institution  Itself. 


In  the  words  of  Colman  McCarthy  In  the 
Washington  Post  OpEd  article  entitled 
"Up  Against  the  Ivy  Wall"  It  Is  now  a  ques- 
tion of  "How  to  Save  Spring  Hill." 

Mr.  McCarthy's  comments  are  found  In  a 
review  of  Father  Relnert's  book  "To  Turn 
the  Tide."  His  analysis  of  current  conditions 
and  their  cause  Is  cogent  and  I  quote: 

"Many  of  the  schools  operating  on  deficit 
budgets,  or  soon  facing  them,  fell  Into  their 
depression  following  years  of  fast  growth  and 
steady  solvency.  The  decade  from  the  mld- 
19508  to  the  mid-1960s  was  golden.  Enroll- 
ments grew,  new  buildings  popped  up  and 
government-foundation  money  was  secure. 
Same  of  the  present  bankruptcies  were 
caused  by  management  mls-judjments  (a 
polite  phrase  for  stupid  decisions  made  by 
college  presidents),  but  these  were  the  ex- 
ceptions. More  devastating  were  the  uncon- 
trollables,  the  economic  slump  that  brought 
not  only  a  recession  but  an  Infiatlon,  the 
reluctance  of  donors  to  give  money  to  schools 
that  were  falling  behind,  not  moving  ahead, 
the  reductions  of  federal  aid  to  education 
In  addition,  the  customers  were  going  else- 
where: While  state  schools  attracted  students 
because  of  low  tuition,  fewer  students  went 
to  the  private  schools  and  thereby  forced 
tuition  rates  even  higher.  William  Jellema 
of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  wrote 
In  his  report,  "The  Red  and  the  Black,"  that 
If  the  present  trend  continues,  the  average 
tuition  charge  at  typical  Independent  col- 
leges and  universities  by  1986  wlU  be  $17,324. 
Even  then,  this  sum  is  less  than  half  of  what 
the  average  cost  to  the  Institution  will  be 
for  educating  the  student  for  one  year; 
$36,859." 

Between  fiscal  years  1967  and  1970-71,  Fed- 
eral funds  to  universities  and  colleges  de- 
clined by  $227  million  or  nearly  7%,  to  a 
level  of  $3.2  billion.  This  represents  the  low- 
est level  of  funding  since  1966,  and  the  first 
decline,  In  actual  dollars,  In  direct  Federal 
support  since  1963. 

In  the  Federal  student  financial  aid  pic- 
ture, we  see  some  Interesting  developments. 
A  national  survey  of  black  and  white  college 
students  for  the  academic  year  of  1969-70, 
has  shown  that  29%  of  black  students  re- 
ceived scholarships  and  21%  received  loans, 
compared  with  about  10%  from  each  source 
for  white  students.  Black  students  consist- 
ently received  70%  higher  amounts  than 
whites. 

This  survey  by  College  Scholarship  Serv- 
ices of  CEEB  revealed  that  41%  of  the  black 
students  receiving  all  forms  of  Federal  and 
institutional  financial  aid.  were  enrolled  In 
higher  tuition  private  colleges,  compared 
with  27%  of  white  students.  This  fact  was 
explained  by  the  policy  of  the  private  Insti- 
tutions generally  offering  a  greater  amount 
of  packaged  aid — Including  their  own 
funds — to  these  students. 

Hence  it  Is  quite  clear  that  our  private  in- 
stitutions have  strained  and  struggled  to 
provide  educational  opportunity  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. In  New  York  State,  the  com- 
bined 1971  deficit  of  the  6  largest  private 
institutions — over  20  mil. — Is  exactly  the 
same  amount  as  the  institutional  funds 
awarded  by  these  xinlversltles  for  student  aid. 
Something  has  to  give  I 

The  new  Federal  support  structure  must 
take  account  of  the  critical  situation  of  our 
private  institutions.  That  Is  why  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1971  with  a  new 
provision  of  direct  assistance  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  As  you  know  In  Title 
vni.  Higher  Education  General  Assistance, 
grants  to  colleges  are  based  both  on  total  en- 
rollment and  enrollment  of  FederaUy  assisted 
students. 

I  believe  It  is  Imperative  at  this  time  to 
maintain,  in  conference  with  the  Senate,  the 
principle  and  fact  of  General  Assistance. 
We  in  the  House,  after  the  most  extensive 
hearings,  and  after  consultation  with  you 


and  your  associations,  are  convinced  that 
this  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  assist  In  bring- 
ing financial  stability  to  our  private  Institu- 
tions. Secondly,  only  general  assistance  can 
begin  to  bring  some  equity  to  the  total  Fed- 
eral support  program.  It  is  simply  not  wise 
or  just  Federal  policy  to  concentrate  71%  of 
all  Federal  aid  in  100  institutions! 

The  second  new  priority  is  to  provide  Fed- 
eral student  financial  aid  programs  that  as- 
sist the  sons  and  daughters  of  middle-Income 
families;  these  families  that  are  now  ex- 
cluded from  benefits  of  most  social  programs 
financed  by  the  Federal  government. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  program — as  they  were  Intended — 
are  presently  aiding  three  times  as  many 
blacks  and  whites.  We  must  now  brosiden, 
not  narrow,  the  eligibility  guidelines,  so  that 
more  middle-Income  students  can  bene- 
fit. This  will  give  them  the  option  to  attend 
a  private  as  well  as  public  institution. 

I  have  myself.  Introduced  HJl.  11424  en- 
titled the  STP  or  Shared  Tuition  Plan  which 
would  work  as  follows:  The  parent,  or  tax- 
payer financially  responsible  for  the  tuition 
of  any  student  enrolled  In  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  would  be  allowed  a  tax 
credit  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of 
either  60%  of  the  educational  expenses  paid 
during  any  given  year  or  $1500.  To  be  eligible 
for  this  credit,  the  parent  and  student  would 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  which  the  student 
would  agree  to  repay  the  amount  of  the  tax 
credit  granted  to  the  parent.  The  repayment 
would  Include  Interest  Incurred  from  the 
date  of  the  allowance  of  the  credit  for  the 
account  of  the  taxpayer.  A  reasonable  limit 
on  the  total  amount  of  borrowing  would  be 
set  In  order  to  regulate  the  deferred  revenue 
and  prevent  borrowers  from  incurring  Inordi- 
nate obligations. 

I  cite  this  bill  of  mine  as  a  sign  of  action 
on  the  tax  credit  front  and  mine  is  not 
unique. 

As  you  know  tuition  tax  credits  carried  In 
the  Senate  last  October  but  failed  to  survive 
in  Conference.  Most  recently  however  there 
have  been  significant  new  sponsorship. 

Chairman  MUls  and  others  have  Intro- 
duced a  bipartisan  approach  to  tax  credit 
beginning  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level.  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  has  a  weU 
developed  plan  of  deferred  Income  credit 
supported  and  designed  by  the  senior  Life 
Underwriters. 

I  mention  these  to  Indicate  that  yoxir 
policy  considerations  should  extend  to  other 
committees  In  Congress  besides  those  spe- 
cifically   charged    with    Education    bills. 

This  Is  especially  true  as  we  hear  more 
of  tax  reform  every  day  from  leading  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office.  Any  such  reform 
should  certainly  attend  to  the  problem  of 
financing  a  full  Federal  share  of  educating 
our  young  citizens. 

Finally,  we  must  reform  the  Veterans  edu- 
cation benefit  legislation.  The  present  bene- 
fit of  a  fiat  $175  a  month,  discriminates  se- 
verely against  the  Viet  Nam  veteran's  option 
to  attend  the  college  best  suited  to  his  needs. 
Obviously,  most  must  enroll  at  a  low-tuition 
public  institution.  Slightly  more  than  50% 
of  all  World  War  n  veterans  enrolled  at 
private  Institutions;  but  only  20%  of  Viet 
Nam  veterans  have  been  enabled  to  attend 
the  private  colleges. 

As  one  who  received  his  post  graduate  edu- 
cation under  the  O.I.  Bill.  I  am  disturbed 
to  admit  that  we  are  not  treating  our  vet- 
erans, disabled,  dependent  and  otherwise  as 
well  as  I  was  treated  after  World  War  n. 
I  would  like  to  see  veterans  committees 
formed  on  every  campus  with  administration 
and  faculty  participation  to  end  a  short 
changing  of  the  students  who  have  served 
their  country  in  recent  years. 

Now  for  some  friendly  advice  on  yovir 
participation  In  the  legislative  process.  I 
merely  want  to  sketch  an  approach  here. 
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because  I  expect  we  can  be  more  concrete 
In  the  dlsciisslon  to  follow  this  presentation. 
I  wo\Ud  like  to  propose  that  one  ol  your 
primary  responsibilities  as  Presidents,  Is  as 
chief  federal  relations  ofllcer  for  your  insti- 
tution. In  the  large  Institutions,  you  should 
have  a  knowledgeable  vice-president  or  spe- 
cial assistant  who  does  the  staff  work  and 
manages  the  process  for  you.  But  the  legis- 
lative process  from  which  Federal  priorities 
in  higher  education  is  the  outcome,  wiU  not 
meet  the  needs  of  your  institution  or  the 
country,  if  your  participation  has  not  been 
effective.  What  precisely,  can  higher  educa- 
tion do  to  communicate  its  needs  to  the 
Congress? 

We  need  to  hear  from  students,  faculty, 
parents,  and  trustees,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dents. 

Occasionally,  I  get  a  call  from  a  parent 
about  a  student  loan  or  grant  case.  When 
some  NSP  or  ACC  research  program.  Is  being 
developed,  we  hear  from  your  academic  spe- 
cialists who  will  directly  benefit.  But  we  need 
to  hear  more  from  the  total  university  com- 
mumty  about  Federal  educational  policy. 
Complete  and  frank  disclosure  of  your  fi- 
nancial needs  is  by  now  an  accepted  expec- 
tation. I  recommend  that  you  Imitate  the 
techniques  of  Mayors  and  county  officials. 
They  did  it  and  would  probably  pass  reve- 
nue sharing ! 

Publish  budgets — not  Just  financial  re- 
ports! 

Provide  your  congressional  representative 
and  the  Education  Committees  with  copies. 
Define   needs:    explain  gaps,   if  available 
funds  are  not  adequate. 

Make  Members  of  Congress,  including 
those  who  are  your  alumni,  feel  like  really 
important  and  highly  regarded  alumni.  Put 
them  on  your  'special'  and  'executive'  mail- 
ing lists.  Invite  them  to  really  important 
functions.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  I  and 
my  colleagues  are  looking  for  flattery,  or 
honorary  degrees  or  snowjobs  either.  But 
how  would  you  treat  a  trustee  or  alumnus 
who  was  annually  responsible  for  your  in- 
stitution getting  $200,000,  or  2  mil.,  or  10 
mil.  dollars  In  gifts  or  grants. 

Perhaps  one  kindness  would  be  to  avoid 
having  the  Congressman  as  a  commence- 
ment speaker  In  even  years  with  all  those 
new  18  year  old  voters  In  the  audience. 

Another  would  be  to  actually  invite  a 
member  of  Congress  to  come  and  live  with 
your  institution,  its  faculty,  students,  its 
pride  and  its  problems  for  a  quiet  week  of 
constiltatlon. 

The  Farm  bloc  and  the  urban  delegaUon 
are  now  exchanging  information  visits. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  update  Con- 
gress than  have  visitations  to  your  institu- 
tions. Such  visitations  by  Congressional 
Boards  have  annually  brought  Increases  of 
comfortable  size  to  the  Army,  Air  Force, 
Naval  and  Merchant  Marine  Academies.  I 
say  Join  the  parade.  Most  of  my  colleagues 
are  not  hard  to  live  with. 

Members  of  the  House,  particularly  the 
Congressman  from  the  district  in  which  your 
institution  is  located,  want  to  hear  from 
you  and  not  Just  your  associations  and  their 
Washington  staff — as  useful  and  indispensa- 
ble as  they  are. 

I  have  often  been  asked.  "Did  the  campus 
tinrest  and  turmoil  in  1968-70  damage  the 
higher  education  support  in  Congress?  Let 
me  give  you  my  reaction. 

Not  since  the  13th  Century  was  there  such 
a  crisis  in  academic  freedom  in  the  Univer- 
sity, as  we  had  in  recent  years,  not  only  In 
the  United  States  but  throughout  the  world. 
Militant  students  and  militant  minority 
and  political  groups  Uterally  closed  down 
many  of  our  great  universities.  The  U.S. 
Congress  had  invested  biUlons  of  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  in  your  institutions.  These  dollan 
came  from  citizens,  many  of  whom,  could 
not  afford  to  enroll  their  children  and  get 
the  draft  deferment  that  accompanied  en- 
rollment. 


The  U.S.  Congress  could  have  been  tempted 
to  withdraw  or  cut-off  funds.  We  received 
thousands  of  letters  suggesting  this.  But  not 
once  did  we  legislate  a  significant  cut-off.  I 
and  other  colleagues  such  as  Rep.  Brademas, 
O'Hara,  and  Reld,  consistently  and  success- 
fully resisted  all  proposals  of  limiting  leg- 
islation in  our  committee. 

The  U.S.  Congress  is  the  object  of  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  academic  criticism.  The 
professors  charge  tliat  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  outmoded  in  structure,  and  un- 
responsive to  the  valid  needs  of  the  nation. 
The  committees  are  dominated  by  reaction- 
ary and  unrepresentative  chairmen,  and  the 
House,  itself,  by  inept  leadership. 

I  submit  that  our  performance  in  support 
of  academic  freedom  when  confronted  by 
outrageous  provocation  was  cool  and  respon- 
sible. What  I  am  calling  for  here,  is  a  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding between  the  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  leaders  of  tilgher  education.  We 
will  stand  or  fall  together,  in  the  crisis  of 
confidence  that  still  besets  our  country. 

Finally,  what  can  the  Congress  look  to 
from  the  colleges.  In  order  to  Justify  the  fi- 
nancial support  for  higher  education  as  a 
national  priority? — besides  a  well-educated 
graduate. 

What  can  you  do  to  help  us  solve  national 
problems?  I  am  more  concerned  here  about 
attitudes  than  about  specific  public  service 
from  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

I  speak  to  many  Intellectuals,  and  profes- 
sional people,  graduates  of  our  better  col- 
leges, who  are  political  illiterates  or  at  best, 
political  snobs. 

Public  and  political  service  is  still  rated  be- 
low banking,  the  ministry,  law,  and  medicine, 
as  a  vocational  aspiration.  Lately,  however. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  career  educator  now 
ranks  somewhere  down  below — with  us  in 
politics — as  a  vocational  choice  of  American 
youth. 

I  am  confident,  my  friends,  that  both  our 
universities  and  our  federal  government,  are 
basically  sound  structures.  Together,  we  can 
preserve  this  Republic.  We  can  show  new 
courses  of  educational  opportunity  and  gen- 
uine political  freedom,  without  compromis- 
ing the  necessary  autonomy  of  either  Insti- 
tution. 

The  government  cannot  perform  Its  public 
policy  formation  responsibilities  without  a 
truly  free  and  responsible  university  system, 
plxiralistic.  public,  and  private;  church- 
sponsored  and  Independent. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity 
to  share  my  thoughts  with  you  this  morn- 
ing. 
I  welcome  yoiu  comments  and  questions. 
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INCOME  TAX  INEQUITY  FOR 
SINGLE  TAXPAYERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Pulton)  is 
recc^nlzed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  currently 
Is  holding  hearings  on  our  Federal  in- 
come tax  structure  as  it  effects  unmar- 
ried taxpayers. 

There  is,  most  recognize,  a  degree  of 
inequity  in  the  rates  which  single  persons 
liave  to  pay  today  simply  because  they 
pay  more.  There  was  considerable  ad- 
justment made  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  to  reduce  this  inequity  but  the 
demand  persists  for  further  adjustment. 

Testifying  before  our  committee  this 
morning  was  Miss  Osta  Underwood,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Inc.  Osta  Underwood  is  a  resident  of  my 
community,  Nashville,  Tenn..  and  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know  her  for  many 


years.  She  is  one  of  the  most  cwnpetent 
and  dynamic  women  in  America  and  her 
testimony  this  morning  attests  to  this 
fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  Miss  Underwood's  testimony 
to  our  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  highly  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
TxsTiMONT  Presented  on  the  Part  op  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 

(By  Osta  Underwood) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Osta  Underwood.  It  is 
my  honor  and  privilege  to  address  this  Com- 
mittee concerning  H.R.  850  and  H.R.  14193. 
legislation  wliich  will  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  indi- 
viduals filing  Joint  returns,  and  which  wlU 
remove  rate  inequities  for  married  persons 
where  both  are  employed. 

As  President  of  The  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 
Inc.,  I  repreesnt  working  women  in  all  of  the 
fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  future  of  these  bills.  Our 
members    are    lawyers,    clerks,    saleswomen, 
secretaries,  teachers,  managers',  and  Ph.  D.'s. 
They  suffer  the  inequities  of  current  tax  laws 
in  all  income  brackets.  Among  our  members 
are  women  who  are  married,  single,  divorced, 
and  widowed;  women  who  are  mothers  and 
grandmothers;  women  who  have  In  the  past 
and   are  now,  even  after  their  unswerving 
efforts    at    tax    reform,    paying    inequitable 
amounts  of  income  tax  vls-a-vls  each  other 
and  vls-a-vls  the  rest  of  the  taxpaying  public. 
We  approach  you  now  to  urge  your  prompt 
approval  of  the  legislation  before  you  which 
will  deal  with  us  imlformly  and  fairly  and 
will  eliminate  the  inequities  I  will  describe. 
Across   the   nation   our   membership    has 
come  into  contact  with  individuals  uniting 
to  defeat  the  continuation  of  the  unreason- 
able tax  classifications  reflected  in  the  rate 
schedules.  Prom  Minnesota,  where  the  State 
Legislature  adopted  a  Resolution  urging  the 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  comparable  to 
that  presently  before  you,»  to  Connecticut 
where  Vivian  Kellems'  long-suffering  efforts 
against  the  "penalty"  tax  for  unmarried  in- 
dividuals began,"  to  here  In  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area  where  the   Committee  of 
Single  Taxpayers  (COST) ,  sponsored  by  for- 
mer Senators  McCarthy  and  Murphv  among 
others,  is  flourishing,"  our  membership  has 
seen  the  attention  of  the  nation  turn  to  the 
cause  we  have  long  supported. 

(Consider  the  history  upon  which  we  base 
our  position  here  today. 

As  you  know,  the  Income  splitting  proce- 
dure may  be  thought  of  as  a  product  of  his- 
torical accident.  Before  World  War  n,  eight 
states  had  community  property  laws  which 
treated  Income  as  divided  equally  between 
husband  and  wife.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  married  couples  in  these  states 
could  divide  their  income  and  file  separate 
U.S.  tax  returns.*  With  this  In  mind,  several 
other  states  soon  passed  laws  giving  their 
citizens  similar  tax  advantages.  In  an  effort 
to  restore  tax  equality  and  to  prevent  whole- 
sale disruption  of  local  tax  and  property 
laws.  Congress  in  1948  made  Income  splitting 
a  national  procediu-e.  WhUe  solving  the  prob- 
lem for  married  couples,  this  legislation  in- 
creased the  relative  tax  burden  on  single 
citizens.  Attention  was  given  to  this  inequity 
when,  in  1951,  the  heads-of-households  pro- 
vision was  enacted  giving  one-half  of  the 
income  splitting  benefits  of  married  couples 
to  widows,  widowers,  and  certain  other  sin- 
gle persons  with  dependenits  in  their  house- 
holds. In  1954  surviving  spouses  with  de- 
pendent children  were  permitted  to  use  the 
Joint  return  tax  rates  with  full  Income  split- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ting  tor  two  years  following  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  wife. 

Prior  to  the  19«9  Tax  Reform  Act,  a  single 
person's  tax  biU  could  have  been  as  much 
as  40.9  percent  higher  than  the  tax  bill  due 
on  a  Joint  return  with  the  same  amount  of 
income.  The  1960  Aot  provided  a  new  rate 
schedule  for  single  taxpayers  which  reduced 
this  g£^  to  a  still  staggering  20  percent.  The 
schedule  Is  designed  to  provide  tax  liability 
for  single  persons  which  is  17  to  20  percent 
above  that  of  married  couples  for  taxable 
incomes  between  $14,000  and  $100,000,  with 
the  maximum  differential  of  20  percent  being 
reached  at  $20,000.  Below  $14,000,  wliere  In- 
come splitting  is  less  beneficial,  the  excess 
of  the  single  person's  rates  over  those  of 
married  couples  gradually  decreases.  This  is 
also  true  above  $100,000,  again  where  the 
benefits  of  Income  splitting  becomes  less  slg- 
nifi«ant.° 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  also  set  up 
a  new  head-of -household  tax  rate  schedule 
conveying  tax  benefits  half  way  between  the 
schedule  applicable  to  Joint  returns  and  the 
new  schedule  applicable  to  single  persons, 
and  extended  the  head-of -household  tax  rates 
to  certain  married  individuals  living  apart 
from  their  spouses.* 

That  is  the  history  which  has  given  birth 
to  the  two  inequities  which  we  seek  to  rectify 
today: 

1.  A  single  person  making  $8,000  a  year  pays 
$210  more  in  Federal  Income  taxes  than  a 
married  person  making  the  same  salary.  A 
single  person  making  $12,000  annually  pays 
$370  more  than  a  married  person  making 
the  same  salary.  The  penalties  for  being  un- 
married range  from  a  difference  of  $10  yearly 
(with  an  Income  of  $1,600)  to  $12,110  (with 
an  income  of  $200,000).* 

2.  A  married  person  making  $14,000  a  year, 
whose  spouse  also  earns  $14,000  a  year,  pays 
$680  more  in  Federal  income  taxes,  if  both 
spouses  file  Jointly,  than  two  singles  who  each 
earn  $14,000  a  year  and  file  separate  returns 
using  the  unmarried  individual's  tax  sched- 
ule." 

To  deal  with  the  inequity  perpetrated 
upon  the  single  individual  by  the  current  law, 
EJi.  850  and  HJl.  14193  would  establish  a 
uniform  rate  structure  for  all  taxpayers  and 
end  the  tax  penalty  imposed  on  the  unmar- 
ried taxpayer. 

As  to  the  Inequity  perpetrated  upon  mar- 
ried individuals  filing  Jointly,  the  establish- 
ment, imder  H.R.  850  and  HJl.  14193,  of  a 
uniform  rate  structure  for  all  taxpayers 
would  end  the  tax  penalties  imposed  on  mar- 
ried persons  where  both  are  employed. 

Because  of  its  effectiveness  in  remedying 
the  two  problems  we  set  forth  earlier,  and  in 
establishing  an  equitable  system  of  Income 
taxation  for  all  citizens,  we  strongly  urge 
your  support  of  this  legislation. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  deal  with  those  crit- 
icisms of  the  legislation  of  which  we  are 
aware. 

In  support  of  leaving  a  20  percent  gap  be- 
tween the  tax  paid  by  single  and  that  paid 
by  marrleds  filing  Jointly,  the  Report  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  says : 

".  .  .  some  difference  between  the  rate 
of  tax  paid  by  single  persons  and  Joint  re- 
turns is  appropriate  to  reflect  the  additional 
living  expenses  of  married  taxpayers  .  .  ."■ 
and,  in  bupport  of  leaving  a  10  percent  gap 
between  single  and  heads-of-housebolds,  the 
Report  says: 

".  .  .  there  is  good  reason  for  maintaining 
a  tax  differential  between  single  persons  and 
heads-of-household  who  in  fact  maintain  a 
household  for  a  dependent."  " 

To  these  statements  we  offer,  first  the 
words  of  Senator  Rlbicoff : 

"The  income  tax  should  reflect  differences 
in  condition  and  responsibilities  by  allowing 
reasonable  deductions.  However,  once  the 
taxable  income  is  determined  the  same  rate 
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should  apply  to  all  who  have  the  same  in- 
come, regardless  of  whether  they  are  married 
or  single. 

Many  people  attempt  to  explain  the  pres- 
ent system  by  saying  that  single  persons 
do  not  bear  the  costs  and  responsibilities  of 
raising  children.  But  income  splitting  under 
present  law  does  not  differentiate  among 
(married)  taxpayers  in  this  respect,  since 
the  benefit  is  the  same  whether  or  not  they 
have  children."" 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that 
differences  in  the  responsibilities  of  individ- 
uals should  not,  and  cannot  continue  to  be 
reflected  in  the  rate  of  tax  they  pay  on 
their  base  Income  after  deductions  and 
exemptions.  These  responsibilities,  which 
surely  must  be  recognized  from  an  income 
tax  standpoint,  should  be  brought  home  to 
those  who  have  them  In  the  form  of  bene- 
flclal  deductions  and  exemptions.  (To  the 
end  that  this  may  be  a  meaningful  beneflt, 
we  support  legislation  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  dependents.) 

If  this  policy  change  does  not  take  place, 
the  misplaced  good  Intentions  of  prior  Con- 
gresses will  cause  the  anomalous  situation 
to  persist  in  which  wldovtrs  and  divorces 
supporting  one  or  more  children  will  pay  a 
higher  tax  based  on  their  adjusted  Income 
than  that  of  a  married  couple  which  Is 
childless. 

Although  the  Senate  Report  does  not  ex- 
plain why  it  chose  the  rate  adjustment 
route  instead  of  the  deduction  and  exemp- 
tion method  of  ruflecting  the  pectiliar  re- 
sponsibilities of  taxpayers,  if  that  choice  is 
based  on  any  statistical  data  intended  to  be 
reflected  In  the  rate  differentials  set,  surely 
that  data  can  be  converted  into  a  system 
of  deduction  and  exemptions.  Just  as  fairly 
reflecting  the  differing  costs  of  the  responsi- 
bilities involved,  and  allowing  adjusted  In- 
comes to  be  taxed  at  a  uniform  rate. 

If  the  rate  differentials  set  are  not  based 
on  such  data,  they  represent  an  arbitrary 
method  of  taxation,  inherently  inequitable, 
and  surely  deserving  of  re-examlnatlon. 

In  support  of  allowing  marrleds  filing 
Jointly  to  pay  a  greater  tax  than  two  singles 
filing  separately,  the  Staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  ex- 
plains: 

"This  is  a  necessary  result  of  changing  the 
Income  splitting  relationship  between  single 
and  Joint  returns.  Moreover,  it  is  Justified  on 
the  grounds  that  although  a  married  couple 
has  greater  living  expenses  than  a  single 
person  and  hence  should  pay  less  tax,  the 
couple's  living  expenses  are  likely  to  be  less 
than  those  of  two  single  persons,  and  there- 
fore the  couple's  tax  shoiild  be  higher  than 
that  of  two  single  persons."  " 

This,  of  course,  would  be  the  case  only  if 
the  two  single  persons  were  not  living  to- 
gether. Without  seriously  believing  that  the 
legislation  was  intended  to  encourage  the 
promiscuity,  contrary  to  our  public  policy, 
which  it  seems  to  reward,  we  think  it  too 
is  susceptible  to  the  argument  that  any 
provable  relationship  between  costs  of  living 
as  a  married  couple  and  tax  benefits  con- 
ferred to  offset  these  expenses  can  be  more 
equitably  translated  into  deductions  and 
exemptions  th  in  they  can  into  rate  differen- 
tials on  adjustid  Income. 

Therefore,  based  on  the  sincerely  held  be- 
lief that  IncC'mes  should  be  taxed  at  an 
equal  rate,  allowing  each  citizen  tax  benefit 
for  the  responsibilities  he  or  shi!  assumes 
in  our  society  before  adjusted  income  is  de- 
termined, Thfi  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 
strongly  urges  you  to  report  favorably  on 
H.R.  85a  and  H.R.  14193. 

Thank  you. 
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LAS  CRUCES,  N.  MEX.— the  AMER- 
ICAN  FRONTIER  CELEBRATION 
CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  present  to  the  Congress  an 
aggressive,  far-reaching  plan  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  citizens  of  Las 
Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  to  help  commemorate 
the  U.S.  Bicentennial  Celebration  start- 
ing in  1976. 

An  all-out  effort  is  being  made  to  make 
this  historic  city  in  southern  New  Mexico 
the  American  Frontier  Celebration  Cen- 
ter for  the  200th  anniversary  celebration 
of  our  Nation. 

As  proposed  today  by  the  "10-25  Task 
Force"  of  the  Las  Cruces  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  plan  was  instigated  be- 
cause of  concern  the  community  has  over 
the  impact  that  the  bypass  of  two  inter- 
state highways,  I-IO  and  1-25,  will  have 
on  the  economy  of  the  city. 

The  community  leaders,  hoping  to  help 
alleviate  the  immediate  problem  caused 
when  these  two  highways  bypass  Las 
Cruces,  have  been  exploring  several  ways 
to  strengthen  Las  Cruces  as  a  national 
and  international  tourist  community. 

In  the  words  of  the  Task  Force  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Paul  Rader: 

Las  Cruces  is  the  logical  claimant  for  the 
Frontier  Bicentennial  celebration.  All  the 
elements  of  the  Western  Frontier  are  at  hand, 
and  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  which  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Mesilla  Plaza  near  Las 
Cruces,  finished  putting  together  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

As  visualized  by  the  task  force,  the 
American  frontier  center  could  include 
an  all-tribal  Indian  trading  post  oper- 
ated and  controlled  by  the  Tribal  Coun- 
cil of  New  Mexico.  It  would  be  the  only 
such  center  in  America. 

Also  visualized  is  a  western  frontier 
village,  complete  with  riding  stables  and 
an  authentic  reproduction  of  a  Wells 
Fargo  stagecoach  station.  A  colorful 
event  for  the  1976  Bicentennial  would 
be  a  ceremonial  stagecoach  trip  from 
Philadelphia  to  Las  Cruces,  symbolizing 
the  drama  of  the  opening  of  the  Ameri- 
can frontier. 

Another  attraction,  planned  by  the 
task  force,  would  be  authentic  Indian 
and  western  frontier  museums,  as  well 
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as  a  game  refuge  along  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  This  game  refuge  would  be  vis- 
ible from  the  interstate  highways  and 
feature  standing  heads  of  buffalo  and 
other  animals  identified  with  the  fron- 
tier. 

The  far-sighted  plan  of  the  Las  Cruces 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  expand  an 
already  existing  toiuist  pattern  for  the 
area  by  emphasizing  present  strengths 
and  adding  new  dimensions. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  citizens 
of  Las  Cruces  on  this  progressive  plan 
and  will  work  with  other  members  of 
the  New  Mexico  congressional  delega- 
tion to  coordinate  the  Las  Cruces  pro- 
posal with  the  Presidential  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  re- 
cently established  by  President  Nixon. 

The  Las  Cruces  Chamber  of  Commerce 
anticipates  100  percent  cooperation  from 
its  commimity  and  the  entire  State  of 
New  Mexico  in  helping  to  make  their 
dream  a  reality. 

It  is  foreseen  by  these  aggressive- 
minded  citizens  that  the  efforts  to  make 
Las  Cruces  the  American  frontier  cen- 
ter will  result  in  a  permanent  position  on 
the  national  and  international  tourism 
scene. 

Thtmk  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  present  to  you  this  plan 
which  I  feel  encomptisses  the  true  Ameri- 
can spirit — a  community  with  a  dream 
and  determination  to  make  it  a  reality. 


DYER  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND. 

NEWBERN,  TENN. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Saturday,  April  8,  1972,  was  a  cold  and 
imcomfortably  raw  day.  But  the  Dyer 
Coimty  High  School  Band  from  Newbem. 
Term.,  met  the  challenge  of  the  compe- 
tition and  the  cold,  and  carried  away  the 
honors  of  the  1972  Cherry  Blossom  Fes- 
tival's Parade  of  Princesses. 

The  Dyer  County  Band  took  first  place 
honors  for  bands  of  under  75  pieces.  I 
managed  to  reach  the  band  shortly  after 
they  were  informed  of  their  first  place 
standing.  There  was  still  plenty  of  time 
for  another  band  to  beat  their  score,  but 
each  member  was  bubbling  with  joy. 

For  the  next  few  hours  the  band  wait- 
ed in  anticipation  of  the  final  results.  As 
time  passed,  they  became  more  and  more 
confident.  Their  confidence  was  not  self- 
indulgence,  but  a  product  of  their  talent 
and  hard  work.  It  was  a  confidence  well 
earned  through  many  hours  of  practice. 

To  win  in  the  tough  competition  of  the 
Parade  of  Princesses  is  indeed  an  honor. 
However,  it  is  especially  an  honor  for  a 
band  that  has  been  organized  for  only  5 
years  and  in  competition  for  only  3. 

Band  director  Bobby  Baker  Is  an  un- 
usually talented  and  able  leader.  He  dis- 
plays his  natural  leadership  throughout 
the  band  program  at  Dyer  Coimty  High 
School.  Band  members  have  tremendous 
admiration  for  him.  They  glory  in  his 
words  of  praise  while  living  in  fear  of 
his  reprimands.  Each  one  is  convinced 
that  Mr.  Baker  catches  every  wrong  note 
or  missed  beat  in  every  performance.  And 
from  all  indications  they  are  correct. 


Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  Band 
Booster  Club  and  area  leaders  who  made 
the  trip  possible.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  raise 
the  funds  for  a  trip  of  this  type.  It  took 
the  cooperation  and  contributions  of 
band  parents,  school  leaders,  merchants, 
city  oflacials,  newspapers,  and  the  entire 
community  to  turn  this  dream  into  a 
reality. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  support  this  band 
has  received.  Dozens  of  adults  made  the 
trip  to  Washington  and  joined  the  week's 
festivities.  Those  I  talked  with  all  seemed 
impressed  with  their  Nation's  Capital. 

The  band  itself  enjoyed  several  tours  of 
the  city  in  addition  to  giving  a  sterling 
performance  at  the  parade.  Young  peo- 
ple such  as  these,  who  sacrifice  hours  of 
freedom  for  hours  of  practice  deserve  re- 
spect from  us  all.  They  are  learning  the 
lessons  of  life — that  worthwhile  things 
can  be  accomplished  through  hard  work. 
All  during  the  visit  they  displayed  their 
matuiity  as  well  as  their  talent.  I  am 
proud  to  be  their  Representative. 


YOM  HASHOA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Yom  Hashoa.  Holocaust  Remembrance 
Day.  observed  by  people  of  conscience  all 
over  the  world  in  memory  of  the  6  million 
Jews  and  the  millions  of  non-Jews 
butchered  by  the  Nazis  before  and  during 
World  War  H. 

These  millions  of  innocent  men.  wom- 
en, and  children  were  guilty  of  only  one 
thing — being.  Most  died  for  simply  being 
what  they  were — Jew,  Gypsy,  or  any 
other  unfavored  non-aryan  life  form. 
Others  had  the  good  fortune  of  djring 
for  their  principles — democracy,  equal 
rights,  and  opposition  to  inhuman  acts 
of  torture,  repression  or  anti-semitism. 

But  what  can  be  said  of  millions  of 
people,  degraded,  labeled,  niunbered. 
shipped,  sorted,  then  gassed,  cremated, 
shot  or  just  ripped  apart,  whose  remains 
were  processed  into  byproducts  such  as 
soap,  candles  and  the  like? 

Historians,  theologians,  sociologists, 
psychologists  and  just  ordinary  people 
have  puzzled  ever  since — how  does  such 
a  thing  happen?  How  does  a  civilized 
nation  harness  technology  for  sadism 
and  destruction  so  mind-boggling? 

In  our  own  times,  when  purposeless 
violence  has  become  the  fashion,  and 
apathy  the  vogue,  it  is  a  question  we 
would  all  do  well  to  explore. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  a  moment's  silence 
for  remembrance  of  those  irmocent  mil- 
lions and  for  contemplation. 


MASS  TRANSIT  AND  THE  HIGH- 
WAY TRUST  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  had  the  opportimity  to  testify  before 
the  House  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  on  a  proposal  to  put  some  flexi- 
bility in  the  highway  trust  fund.  I  have 


been  working  with  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Connecticut.  Lowell  Weick- 
er,  on  this  proposal. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  after  our 
initial  efforts.  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Volpe  adopted  a  similar,  but  not 
identical  approach. 

For  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of 
this  Record.  I  will  insert  a  copy  of  my 
statement  before  the  subcommittee. 
Testimony  of  the  Honorable  William   R. 

Cotter  Before  the  House  Pitblic  Works 

SUBCOMMITTEIS    ON    BOAOB,    ON    H.R.     12654, 

THE     Highway    Trust     Fund     and     Mass 

Transit,  March  1, 1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  appear 
beTore  you  today. 

I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  my  legislation, 
H.R.  12654.  This  bUl  Is  designed  to  open  a 
portion  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  needed 
mass  transit  programs.  This  bUl  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  my  friend,  Lowell 
Welcker,  and  represents  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  provide  funds  to  continue  necessary  high- 
way construction  while  simultaneously  up- 
grading and  expanding  vital  mass  transit 
systems.  The  proposed  legislation,  I  believe, 
serves  each  of  these  goals.  It  also  retains 
essential  local  control,  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral participation,  in  the  allocation  of  these 
funds. 

This  Is  permissive  and  voluntary  legisla- 
tion. It  does  not  tell  the  States  how  to  use 
their  own  transportation  funds  or  Federal 
matching  funds,  but  allows  each  State  to 
make  its  own  decision  on  how  to  most  ef- 
fectively use  transportation  money. 

For  too  many  years  there  has  been  a  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  problem  in  developing 
efficient  mass  transit  systems.  Out  of  all  the 
rhetoric  and,  yes,  even  name  calling,  there 
have  emerged  two  schools  of  thought  on  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  has  al- 
most a  divine  mandate  and  that  mandate 
runs  to  roads  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opponents  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  scorn 
the  real  contributions  of  the  Federal  high- 
way program  and  call  for  its  abolition.  As 
with  many  polar  positions,  the  Truth  falls 
somewhere  in  between.  I  believe  that  both 
positions  miss  one  essential  point;  that  the 
main  goal  of  the  Trust  Fund  U  to  move  peo- 
ple efficiently  and  safely.  My  bUl  attempts  to 
further  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  providing  Increased  flexi- 
bility In  the  use  of  the  Trust  Fund  reve- 
nues. 

I  know  each  Member  realizes  the  need  for 
mass  transit  systems  and  highway  construc- 
tion. Debate  In  the  past  years,  as  I  pointed 
out,  has  been  clouded  by  an  unnecessary  and 
harmful  dicotomy:  either  highways  or  mass 
transit.  The  issue  should  be  stated  In  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  question  is:  how  can  we 
have  both  necessary  highways  and  effective 
mass  transit,  and,  further,  how  can  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  reasonably  participate  In 
achieving  these  interdependent  goals. 

The  answer,  I  believe,  rests  In  opening 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  mass  transit  pro- 
grams without  endangering  the  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System.  My  legislation  as- 
sures completion  of  the  Interstate  System. 

Over  32,392  of  the  42.000  miles  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  are  now  com- 
pleted. The  latest  projection  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  indicates  that 
of  the  remaining  roads,  4.115  mUes  are  under 
construction,  4.386  miles  are  In  planning 
and  only  1,600  miles  are  not  allocated.  The 
remaining  cost  is  anticipated  to  be  $30.9  bil- 
lion. The  cost  of  the  whole  Interstate  System 
has  increased  from  $41  bUUon  in  1966  to  its 
present  estimated  level  of  approximately 
$76.3  billion. 

I  am  informed  that  the  remaining  9.000 
miles  are  among  the  most  dlfflcxUt.  There- 
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fore,  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
there  might  be  some  delay  in  finishing  the 
final  miles. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  become  painfully 
apparent  that  the  Inter-  and  Intraclty  sur- 
face traffic  has  not  reached  a  crisis  condition 
affecting  both  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological health  of  the  driver  and  the 
pedestrian. 

I  am  not  joking  about  psychological  as- 
pects of  traffic  conjestlon.  I  believe  that  the 
dally  grind  of  driving  to  work  not  only  low- 
ers productivity  but  Increases  anxiety. 

The  other  factor,  one  In  which  this  Public 
Works  Committee  Is  Intimately  Involved,  Is 
the  physiological  aspect  of  driving.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Presidential  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  at  least  39%  of  the  Nation's  air 
pollution  is  caused  by  auto  traffic,  and  up  to 
80%  of  air  pollution  in  major  cities  is  caused 
by  auto  emissions.  This  report  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  EPA  estimates  that  the  eco- 
nomic loss  because  of  air  pollution,  to  which 
automobiles  contribute  significantly,  is  over 
316  billion  per  year.  Even  with  the  necessary 
Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970,  for  which 
this  Committee  was  largely  responsible,  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  created  by  cars  will 
continue.  The  plight  of  city  air  pollution 
can  be  alleviated  by  effective  mass  transit. 
If  there  were  effective  mass  transit,  the  sight 
of  millions  of  workers  driving  alone  to  work 
could  be  eliminated. 

There  Is  another  factor  that  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  automobile  contributes  directly 
to  our  energy  crisis.  Just  recently  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  released  a  study  that 
suggests  that  U.S.  oil  refining  cs^acity  will 
not  be  equal  to  needs  by  1975.  More  devastat- 
ing are  reports  from  the  Interior  suggesting 
that  the  U.S.  will  be  increasingly  dependent 
on  foreign  oil  in  the  future. 

I  mention  these  conditions  not  to  down- 
grade automobile  transportation,  but  just  to 
place  the  problems  In  perspective.  Our  Nation 
is  a  nation  on  wheels.  For  the  foreseeable 
future  the  family  car  and  an  upgraded  high- 
way system  are  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity ! 
What  I  am  arguing  for  today  is  that  we  plan, 
or  more  accurately,  allow  the  States  to  plan 
for  alternative  modes  of  effective  mass  trans- 
portation. 

What  my  proposal  does  is  to  allow  a  portion 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  be  used  for 
mass  transit.  It  does  not  require  that  the 
Fund  be  used  for  mass  transit.  It  just  makes 
this  money  available  for  this  use.  Again,  It 
allows  the  States,  working  with  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  to  choose  the  means  to  best 
handle  their  transportation  problems. 

To  ensure  that  needed  highway  funds  are 
provided,  my  proposal  would  take  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  mass 
transit,  the  bulk  of  the  funds  would  remain 
for  needed  highway  construction.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately $5  billion  available  In  the  Trust 
Fund  In  any  year  only  $2  billion  could  be 
used  for  mass  transit.  This  year  the  Trust 
Fund  is  expected  to  be  $5.4  billion. 

Specifically,  here  is  what  HJl.  12654  does — 

First,  my  proposal  requires  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System.  However,  it  expands 
the  time  for  completion  and  reduces  the  year- 
ly expenditure  from  $4  billion  to  $3  billion. 
This  Is  not  iinrealistlc  since  exiienditures  for 
the  last  several  years  have  averaged  approxi- 
mately $3  billion.  As  this  system  approaches 
completion  there  are  Increased  delays  caused 
by  planning,  legal  and  environmental  obsta- 
cles. Delays  are  Inherent  in  an  effort  of  this 
size.  Some  towns  and  regions  are  reasonably 
objecting  to  certain  routes.  These  problems 
must  be  resolved  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  local 
concerns. 

Therefore,  I  believe  this  new  figure  of  $3 
billion  per  year  is  a  realistic  allocation  for 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System. 

The  remaining  $1  billion  will  be  available 
for  mass  transportation  programs  and  will  be 
placed   In   the   Federal   Aid   Urban   System 


which  in  my  bill  is  authorized  at  $1  billion 
for  FY  73.  These  funds  can  be  used  to  up- 
grade deiterloratlng  mass  transit  systems,  to 
buy  new  buses,  new  railroad  cars,  or  to  help 
build  an  entirely  new  mass  transit  system 
using  such  novel  experiments  as  Turbotraln 
and  dial-a-buB  concepts. 

The  point  to  be  stressed  again  is  that  these 
funds  will  be  available  for  mass  transit  only 
If  the  States,  working  with  the  Federal  and 
local  governments,  give  mass  transit  a  higher 
priority  than  their  highway  construction. 
This,  again,  gives  the  States  fiexibility. 

Further,  the  biU  also  permits  the  $1.1  bil- 
lion authorized  for  primary  and  secondary 
roads  to  be  used  for  mass  transit  If  the 
States  so  decide.  Thus,  under  the  proposal  It 
would  be  possible  to  have  $2  billion  available 
for  mass  transit  development. 

While  It  is  understandable  that  most  con- 
cerned people  focus  on  the  level  of  f\indlng 
for  both  highway  construction  and  mass 
transit,  one  central  provision  In  the  bill  Is 
the  reassertion  and,  I  believe,  strengthening 
of  the  requirements  of  State  governments  to 
plan  comprehensively  for  Intra-  and  Inter- 
state transit  systems.  This  legislation  cor- 
rectly maintains  a  judicious  balance  between 
state-local  responsibility  and  Federal  over- 
sight. It  specifically  provides  for  local  par- 
ticipation and  provides  an  effective  and  real- 
istic funding  mechanism  for  both  highway 
construction  and  mass  transit  through  use 
of  the  Trust  Fund. 

In  summary,  this  proposal,  unlike  others, 
assures  the  Interstate  System  will  be  com- 
pleted and  other  necessary  highway  con- 
struction will  continue. 

It  gives  fiexibility  and  responsibility  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  plan  and  act 
on  transportation  needs,  but  does  not  restrict 
them  solely  to  highway  construction.  It 
leaves  the  choice  up  to  the  States.  To  ac- 
complish this  fiexibility  over  $2  billion  from 
the  Trust  Fund  is  earmarked  either  for  high- 
way or  mass  transit  use. 

The  bill  maintains  the  role  of  the  Federal 
government  in  assuring  that  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars are  used  effectively  to  solve  transporta- 
tion problems. 

In  conclusion,  this  bUl  represents  a  rea- 
sonable and  realistic  position.  It  does  not 
pick  up  the  entire  Trust  Fund  and  earmark 
it  for  mass  transit.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  maintain  the  current  rigidity  of  the 
Fund  which  excludes  mass  transit. 

It  does  introduce  a  new  fiexibility  to  State 
and  Federal  planning  for  our  Nation's  trans- 
portation needs.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sub- 
committee will  act  upon  this  proposal. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore you  today. 


ALASKA  LAND  DEALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Burton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
two  articles  by  Mr.  Al  Delugach.  staff 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
appeared  in  that  newspaper  on  December 
6  and  December  26,  1971. 

Alaska  Mystery — Who  Financed  Big  Land 
Deals? — L.A.  Man  Who  Acquired  Property 
Along  Pipeline  Rottte  Won't  Talk  About 
It 

(By  AI  Delugach) 
Valdez.  Alaska. — Philip  J.  Matthew  of  Los 
Angeles  went  on  an  Alaskan  land  buying 
spree  three 'years  ago.  A  short  time  later  the 
route  of  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  was 
announced. 

The  bulk  of  some  200  parcels  of  land 
Matthew  had  bought  In  central  and  southern 
Alaska  turned  out  to  be  along  the  pipeline 
route. 


And  here  In  ValdfiZ,  selected  over  three 
other  cities  as  terminus  of  the  pipeline, 
Matthews  had  acquired  much  of  the  town's 
undeveloped  land,  including  a  waterfront 
site  for  possible  docking  facilities. 

The  pipeline,  yet  to  be  constructed,  is  to 
bring  oU  out  of  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  North 
Slope.  In  1968  drillers  struck  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  biggest  oil  find  in  North  America. 

$1    MILUON   VALUE  CLAIMED 

The  land — totaling  about  500  acres — was 
purchased  for  an  estimated  $300,0<X).  Con- 
servative estimates  place  its  value  today  at 
more  than  $600,000.  Matthew,  himself,  has 
said  that  it  is  worth  $1  million. 

Who  Is  Philip  J.  Matthew? 

That  same  question  has  been  asked  by  the 
federal  government  and  by  people  in  Alaska. 
Still  a  question  is  who  may  be  associated 
with  him  in  his  Alaskan  land  deals. 

While  he  has  remained  out  of  the  news, 
Matthew,  who  is  49,  had  a  meteoric  rise  in 
the  world  of  finance  about  10  years  ago.  His 
ventures  included  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions In  Lo6  Angeles,  Baltimore  and  Hono- 
lulu. 

Key  financing  was  provided  through  a  lit- 
tle known  but  rich  Caribbean  entity  called 
the  Bank  of  World  Commerce,  Ltd.,  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

The  list  of  his  associates  at  that  time  in- 
cluded : 

Clifford  A.  Jones,  former  Nevada  lieutenant 
governor,  friend  of  Bobby  Baker  and  one- 
time casino  owner  in  Las  Vegas  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. 

Edward  A.  Levinson,  a  big-time  Las  Vegas 
gambler  who  was  fined  in  a  gambling  profits 
"skimming"  case  involving  the  Fremont 
Hotel. 

Meyer  (Mike)  Singer,  now  dead,  an  ex- 
Teamsters  official  widely  considered  as  the 
West  Coast  representative  of  James  R.  Hoffa. 

NO   INDICTMENTS  RETURNED 

Alvin  Malnik,  Miami  lawyer,  a  key  figure 
in  the  1966  federal  grand  jury  investigation 
of  suspected  underworld  involvement  in  the 
multlmlllion-doUar  stock  promotion  of  Scopi- 
tone.  a  movie-jukebox  invention.  People  from 
coast-to-coast  were  subpoenaed^as  witnesses. 
No  indictments  were  returned. 

Other  assorted  Las  Vegas  gamblers,  Includ. 
ing  Irving  (Nlggy)  Devine,  O.  C.  Blaine. 
Charles  Turner,  Ben  Siegelbaum  and  Charles 
(Kewpie)  Rich,  as  well  as  James  (Jake) 
Gottlieb,  casino  owner  and  friend  of  Hoffa. 

None  of  these  names  appears  in  the  public 
record  as  being  associated  with  the  Alaskan 
ventures. 

Nor  is  there  any  pubUc  record  on  who  owns 
the  more  than  600,000  shares  of  stock  Issued 
in  Matthew's  firm — Financial  Land  Invest- 
ment Corp. — in  whose  name  the  Valdez  prop- 
erties are  held. 

Records  he  has  filed  in  Juneau  show  the 
corporation  was  incorporated  in  Delaware  In 
February,  1969,  the  month  he  bought  the 
Valdez  properties.  He  is  listed  as  president 
and  treasurer.  The  vice  president  Is  a  retired 
Los  Angeles  Intelligence  agent  for  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  Walter  E.  Schlick. 

The  corporation  secretary  is  Eugene  Hettle- 
man,  a  lawyer  of  Baltimore,  which  is  listed  as 
the  corporation's  principal  place  of  business. 
Directors  are  Matthew,  his  wife  Elayne  and 
Hettleman. 

One  year  after  Matthew  bought  the  Valdez 
land,  Mel  Personett.  then  Alaska  commis- 
sioner of  public  safety,  appeared  before  the 
state  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

While  answering  questions  about  Alaskan 
law  enforcement  problems,  he  voiced  concern 
about  the  entry  of  associates  of  organized 
crime  figures  Into  legitimate  business. 

Personett  then  told  of  a  man  operating  in 
the  Valdez  area  who  he  said  had  associates 
who  are  underworld  figures  or  who  associate 
with  them.  Under  further  questioning.  Per- 
sonett named  Matthew  as  the  man  he  was 
talking  about. 
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WITNESS   CSmCIZEO 


Several  senators  at  tha  bearing  criticized 
Personett  for  naming  In  public  bearing  a 
man  wbo  bad  not  been  cbarged  wltb  any 
crime  In  Alaska. 

Sen.  Terry  Miller  (R-Falrbanks),  wbo  was 
committee  cbalrman  and  now  Is  Senate  ma- 
jority leader,  says  be  later  wrote  a  letter 
to  Matthew  Inviting  blm  to  appear  before  tbe 
committee  "In  case  be  wanted  to  rebut  any- 
thing anybody  said  about  him  at  the  bear- 
ing." Matthew  didn't  answer  the  letter,  Miller 
says. 

The  subject  was  not  pursued.  "We  felt  tbe 
least  said  the  better  for  everybody,"  says 
Miller.  Personett  was  replaced  as  department 
head  when  a  Democratic  administration  was 
elected  last  year. 

INTERVIEW   DENIED 

Matthew,  a  wiry  man  with  a  moustache 
who  wears  lumberjack  shirts  at  his  handsome 
home  In  Tarzana,  doesn't  care  to  answer 
questions  about  bis  Alaska  activities  or  as- 
sociates. 

Several  weeks  ago,  in  declining  an  inter- 
view, be  said  deprecatlngly:  "We  don't  have 
very  much  up  there  now." 

After  a  review  of  bis  holdings  In  public 
records  in  Alaska,  a  reporter  again  sought  to 
talk  to  Matthew. 

"Write  what  you  want,"  be  snapped.  "I 
have  nothing  to  say." 

Matthew  Is  known  by  acquaintances  In 
Alaska  to  have  a  more  expansive  side.  They 
have  heard  him  talk  of  his  bank  In  tbe 
Bahamas,  the  savings  and  loan  associations, 
the  right  hand  man  who  Is  an  ex-IRS  agent. 

Matthew  showed  up  at  the  state  land  of- 
fice in  Anchorage  In  January,  1969.  and 
proceeded  to  snap  up  most  of  the  nonhome- 
stead  land  available  for  sale  by  the  state. 

Contrary  to  an  Impression  widely  held  by 
outsiders.  Alaska  Is  not  a  place  where  un- 
limited land  Is  available  for  purchase.  Tbe 
federal  government  still  ovras  most  of  It, 
and  the  state  presently  has  a  "minuscule" 
amount  for  sale  to  the  public. 

Matthew  appeared  to  have  considerable 
financial  resources,  and  thus  attracted  un- 
usual Interest  In  the  land  office. 

Although  nearly  three  years  have  gone  by, 
a  veteran  state  employe  clearly  recalled 
Matthew's  wholesale  land  purchases.  In  two 
visits  about  a  week  apart,  she  said,  he 
bought  In  his  and  bis  wife's  name  almost 
all  the  residential  and  commercial  lots  avail- 
able In  a  ntunber  of  scattered  cities  and 
towns  In  central  and  southern  Alaska. 

CHECKS  POR  10  PERCENT 

He  put  up  cashier's  checks  for  the  10% 
down  payment  (balance  payable  at  10%  a 
year)  on  each  parcel.  The  sales  prices  totaled 
$175,000. 

Tbls  was  before  even  the  tentative  pli>e- 
line  route  was  generally  known.  Tbe  state 
land  on  sale  over  tbe  counter  on  a  flrst- 
come-first-served  basis  was  considered  cheap 
by  experts. 

Then  Matthew  turned  up  in  the  southern 
pert  cf  Valdez  (pop.  1.008)  on  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound.  Making  friends  with  the  city 
adml  listration  at  the  time,  be  bought  up 
much  of  the  remaining  property  In  the  new 
towrsite  (adjacent  to  tbe  one  destroyed  by 
the  1964  earthquake) . 

When  the  oil  Industry  filed  Its  proposed 
pl->:^line  route  several  months  later,  the  ter- 
minus selected  was  Valdez. 

A  land  developer  recently  recalled  meeting 
Matthew  in  Valdez  In  February,  1969. 

"I  had  figured  out  the  pipeline  had  to  end 
there."  Jerry  McCutcheon  said. 

How  had  Matthew  figured  it  out?  He  was 
accomoanled  by  a  financial  writer,  the  de- 
veloper recalls.  Matthew  may  have  found  out 
some  Ir  formation  about  the  pipeline  route 
from  this  man,  wbo  presumably  learned  It 
from  his  sources,  McCutcheon  theorizes. 

Even  now  Matthew's  name  is  little  Icnown 
In  Alaska  except  In  Valdez,  where  be  visits 
a  couple  of  times  a  year. 


HELPED  TEAM 

He  has  tbe  Image  here  of  an  outsider 
with  money  to  invest,  a  high  pressure  style 
and  a  lot  of  business  sswy. 

His  admirers,  generally  the  town's  old  es- 
tablishment, recall  that  Matthew  once  laid 
out  $500  to  help  send  a  boy's  basketball  team 
to  a  distant  playoff  game. 

"I  don't  know  who  his  backers  are — that's 
bis  business,"  says  Ed  Walker,  a  motel  man 
wbo  was  on  tbe  Valdez  city  council  that  co- 
operated with  Matthew  after  bis  arrival. 

It  Is  the  attitude  Alaskans  have  tradi- 
tionally taken.  There  is  a  widely  observed 
convention  that  one  does  not  nose  Into  a 
newcomer's  life  prior  to  his  arrival  In  what 
Is  aptly  called  tbe   nation's  Last  Frontier. 

Matthew's  name  Is  no  better  known  In  Los 
Angeles  than  In  Alaska,  though  it  is  there 
he  lives. 

He  resigned  from  tbe  California  Depart- 
ment of  Savings  and  Loan  In  the  late  1950s 
to  go  to  work  for  Empire  Savings  and  Loan 
In  tbe  San  Fernando  Valley,  where  he  became 
executive  vice  president. 

In  1961  Matthew  emerged  as  a  business 
Investor  on  his  own — to  the  tune  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  One  of  his  first  asso- 
ciates was  an  old  acquaintance.  Teamster 
business  agent  Singer. 

Tbls  was  followed  by  a  surge  of  well- 
flnanced  business  ventures  that  kept  them 
busy  on  a  circuit  that  Included  Honolulu, 
Los  Angeles,  Las  Vegas  and  Miami. 

Key  to  the  ventures  was  the  formation  in 
June,  1961,  of  the  Bank  of  World  Commerce 
at  Nassau  wltb  Miami  lawyer  Alvln  Malnlk. 

Matthew,  who  bad  also  formed  a  Bahamian 
bank  for  his  former  S&L  employer,  was  the 
biggest  shareholder  in  Bank  of  World  Com- 
merce with  a  listed  Investment  of  $230,000. 
Jones,  Levlnson  and  Devlne,  were  among  the 
early  Investors. 

LANSKT   ASSOCUTE 

Another,  who  became  president,  was  John 
Pullman.  He  Is  known  to  federal  investigators 
as  a  long-time  associate  of  gambling  kingpin 
Meyer  Lansky.  Pullman  Is  said  by  govern- 
ment so\irces  to  have  been  a  courier  between 
Las  Vegas  and  Switzerland  and  in  recent 
years  has  bandied  Investments  for  American 
organized  crime  figures  In  Swiss  banks. 

The  Bank  of  World  Commerce,  whose 
address  was  reportedly  only  an  office  with  one 
employe,  has  been  described  by  government 
sources  as  organized  to  finance  a  financial 
empire. 

One  of  tbe  bank's  first  acts,  imder  directors 
that  Included  Matthew  and  Malnlk,  was  to 
make  an  unsecured  loan  of  $250,000  to  Allied 
Empire,  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills.  Matthew  and 
Singer,  having  bought  about  19%  of  Allied 's 
stock  In  the  several  months  preceding,  were 
turning  the  former  television  cartoon  pro- 
ducing firm  Into  an  S&L  holding  company. 

Matthew,  who  had  become  AlUed's  presi- 
dent, \wed  tbe  $250,000  toward  purchase  of 
San  Oorgonlo  S&L,  In  Banning,  for  $1.5 
million. 

Tbe  $250,000  loan  was  Just  for  openers  for 
the  Bank  of  World  Commerce,  which  lent  a 
lot  more  to  Allied.  Between  July,  1961,  and 
September,  1962,  tbe  average  unpaid  bsilance 
on  the  loans  reportedly  ranged  from  $250,000 
to  $750,000. 

A  sidelight  on  the  Allied  venture  was  that 
HolTa  smd  his  daughter  reportedly  got  In  on 
the  ground  floor  of  a  tremendous  market  rise 
In  Allled's  stock. 

About  June  1,  1961,  the  Hoffas  bought 
1.100  shares  at  prices  ranging  from  $4.75  to 
$6.75  per  share  and  sold  600  shares  six 
months  later  at  $50.50  to  $53.50  per  share. 
At  Its  peak,  Nov.  24,  1961,  Allled's  stock  bit 
$76  per  share. 

HONOLULU    VENTURE 

Busy  as  they  were,  Matthew  and  Singer 
found  time  in  September,  1961,  to  launch 
the  Walklkl  Savings  and  Loan  Assn.  in 
Honolulu. 


Matthew  was  tbe  biggest  original  share- 
holder of  record,  as  well  as  president.  Other 
original  subscribers  Included  Levlnson,  De- 
vlne and  other  Las  Vegas  gamblers,  as  well 
as  Jones  and  Pullman. 

A  later  Investor  was  Robert  (Bobby)  Baker, 
once  secretary  to  the  Senate  Democratic 
majority.  Baker,  who  was  sold  2,500  shares 
by  Matthew,  later  went  to  prison  for  his  role 
in  financial  scandals  unrelated  to  the  Ha- 
waiian venture. 

(It  was  disclosed  In  1963  that  Baker  en- 
dorsed Jones  and  Levlnson  for  gambling  ca- 
sino concessions  in  hotels  of  a  Pan  American 
World  Airways  subsidiary  in  tbe  Caribbean. 
Baker  was  quoted  as  saying  be  was  doing  a 
political  favor.) 

ISLAND   PLANTATION 

By  December,  1961.  Matthew  was  spear- 
heading a  takeover  attempt  In  the  big  Ewa 
Plantation  In  Honolulu  through  his  bases 
in  Walklkl  S&L,  Allied  Empire  and  the  Bank 
of  World  Commerce. 

The  attempt  was  beaten  down  by  major 
Hawaiian  Interests.  But  the  price  of  E^wa 
stock  was  driven  up  In  the  process — greatly 
enhancing  the  value  of  tbe  minority  hold- 
ings. 

Matthew's  base  at  Allied  Empire  crumbled 
In  January,  1963,  when  he  resigned  as  presi- 
dent. Minority  stockholders  reportedly  forced 
a  change  In  management. 

A  long  legal  battle  began  between  Mat- 
thew and  his  successor  at  the  helm  of  Allied, 
Philip  Nasser.  While  maintaining  his  family 
residence  In  Tarzana,  Matthew  spent  the 
next  couple  of  years  In  Israel. 

Matthew  and  Nasser  accused  one  another 
of  fraud  In  civil  suits  which  dragged  out  for 
years. 

Nasser  tried  to  attach  Matthew's  43,476 
shares  In  Allied  Empire,  which  bad  changed 
Its  name  to  Riverside  Financial  Corp.  But, 
In  a  key  ruling,  the  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  held  that  Matthew  had  previously 
transferred  his  Interest  In  the  stock  to  Clif- 
ford Jones  on  behalf  of  some  40  persons. 

GAP    IN    RECORD 

These  Included  gamblers  Levlnson,  Devlne, 
Blaine,  Turner,  Selgelbaum  and  Rich,  as  well 
as  Oottlieb. 

There  Is  a  gap  In  tbe  public  record  as  to 
Matthew's  business  activities  In  the  two  or 
three  years  preceding  his  arrival  in  Alaska 
In  January,  1969. 

In  Valdez  be  foimd  a  city  administration 
receptive  to  selling  him  conamercial  and  resi- 
dential tracts  remaining  for  development. 

The  present  city  management,  however, 
views  as  a  mistake  the  leniency  toward  Mat- 
thew and  a  few  others  who  signed  up  as  "de- 
velopers" under  an  urban  redevelopment  pro- 
gram for  tbe  land  In  the  new  townslte. 

By  promising  to  develop  the  property  In 
specified  ways,  Matthew  and  the  others  got 
lots  for  as  low  as  $400.  Such  lots  would  cost 
perhaps  10  times  the  amount  they  paid  If 
bought  In  another  Alaskan  city. 

Tbe  new  city  council  In  Valdez  has  re- 
cently begun  legal  action  to  declare  some  of 
the  development  contracts  In  default. 

Matthew  avoided  tbe  situation  by  selling 
back  to  the  city  about  60%  of  his  holdings 
after  a  dispute  over  which  side  was  respon- 
sible for  failure  to  develop  the  land. 

Matthew  has  not  built  anything  whatever 
on  any  of  his  Valdez  properties,  says  city 
manager  Herbert  Lebfeldt,  former  Southern 
CalifoTOlan  who  was  city  manager  of  Bell 
Gardens  and  Palmdale  In  tbe  1960s. 

For  many  months,  he  said,  the  previous 
council  granted  one  time  extension  after 
another  to  tbe  developers. 

"Tbe  council  never  forced  tbe  Issue  until 
now,"  added  Lebfeldt.  "We've  got  to  break  it 
open.  People  who  move  to  and  want  to  build 
a  bouse  In  Valdez  can't  even  buy  a  piece  of 
land  here. 

"Tlie  city  Is  strangling  as  a  result  of  these 
redevelopment  contracts." 


In  addition  to  tbe  purchases  from  the  dty, 
Matthew  bought  a  seafood  processing  plant 
In  Valdez  In  1969  from  tbe  Small  Business 
Administration. 

An  SBA  official  In  Anchorage  refused  to 
give  the  figures,  commenting  that  "tbe  media 
baa  not  always  been  kind  to  the  SBA." 

However,  It  Is  reported  by  others  famUlar 
with  the  deal  that  Matthew  bought  tbe  plant 
from  tbe  SBA  for  about  half  the  original 
cost— and  on  easy  terms — after  tbe  SBA's 
original  deal  went  sour. 

The  federal  agency  had  foreclosed  In  1967 
a  loan  reported  at  around  $100,000  to  a  local 
group  In  Valdez.  Last  spring,  Matthew  finally 
was  able  to  lease  tbe  plant  to  a  major  sea- 
food processor. 

Matthew  writes  long  and  frequent  letters 
to  city  and  state  officials  and  to  tbe  local 
newspaper  to  air  bis  grievances. 

One  Is  tbe  city's  refusal  to  sell  blm  some 
land  near  tbe  seafood  plant  which  be  said 
be  was  promised  and  which  the  processor 
needs. 

Another  Is  rejection  of  bis  $100,000  bid  for 
a  tract  that  vtras  sold  for  half  that  amount  to 
a  Montana  developer. 

In  contrast  to  tbe  earlier  honeymoon  mood, 
Matthew  and  tbe  attorney  for  bis  corpora- 
tion have  threatened  to  sue  tbe  city. 

The  new  city  council  and  Lebfeldt  have 
established  tbe  policy  of  dealing  firmly  wltb 
Matthew. 

Lebfeldt  described  the  attitude  previously 
as  one  In  which  councllmen  were  "overpow- 
ered and  perhaps  a  little  frightened"  at 
Matthew's  high-powered  style. 

A  long  Matthew  letter  of  complaint  direct- 
ed to  Lebfeldt  and  tbe  council  last  Aug.  30 
concluded  wltb  the  typical  flourlsb: 

"I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  answer  lies  In 
going  back  In  history  and  not  having  law 
and  order  In  the  City  of  Valdez.  Maybe  100 
years  ago  there  was  not  law  and  order  In 
vMaska  or  the  Far  West.  But  we  are  civi- 
lized today  and  we  sbotild  be  thankful  for 
that. 

"We  cannot  advise  our  children  to  live  the 
golden  rule  and  then  act  In  hypocritical  fash- 
Ion  by  breaking  tbe  law  Just  because  we  are 
mature  In  age  .  . .  Will  the  City  of  Valdez  act 
In  a  Just  and  honorable  way  In  Its  dealings 
with  redevelopers,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  so-called  outsiders  or  not?" 

Alaska  Spends  Itself  Into  Debt  Prepasinq 

FOR  "Delated"  Riches 

(By  AlDelugacb) 

Valdez,  Alaska. — A  thin,  weathered,  mid- 
dle-aged truck  driver  glances  out  of  the  cafe 
window  at  bis  tractor-trailer  rig  parked  amid 
the  drifts  of  the  fotir-foot,  early  winter 
snowfall. 

He  gets  up  to  start  on  bU  routine:  A  380- 
mlle  drive  to  Fairbanks  on  an  Ice-covered 
road  that  goes  through  treacherous  mountain 
passes  and  across  uninhabited  stretches  of 
the  Interior  where  It  Is  20  below  zero  In 
November  and  much  colder  In  fvUl  winter. 

"All  I  do  all  day  Is  drive  and  talk  to  my- 
self," he  muses.  "By  night,  I'm  starting  to 
answer." 

The  truck  driver  and  his  lonely  ordeal  are 
symbolic  of  the  Last  Frontier  where  prospects 
for  great  Industrial  growth  appear  like  so 
much  daydreaming  In  tbe  face  of  a  land 
and  climate  so  hostile. 

Alaska,  which  has  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  an  underdeveloped  nation.  Is  like  an 
Island  In  a  sea  of  fabulously-valuable  oil. 
And  the  thinly-populated  state  (300,000  per- 
sons. Including  60,000  natives,  most  of  whom 
live  In  deep  poverty)  Is  suffering  the  pangs 
of  growth — even  before  the  growth  Is  a  re- 
aUty. 

First,  wltb  riches  from  oil  production  In 
sight  (but  not  In  hand)  tbe  state  govern- 
ment has  embarked  on  lai^e-scale  spending 
programs  that  will  keep  It  In  tbe  red  even 
when  and  If  the  oil  starts  to  flow. 


Moreover,  Alaska  has  many  of  the  ear- 
marks of  a  one -Industry  town.  Tbe  oil  In- 
dustry Is  tbe  undisputed  giant  of  tbls  state, 
which  Is  twice  as  big  as  Texas,  and  tbe  com- 
mon attitude  toward  It  Is  deference. 

Many  of  the  establishment  people  Identify 
their  economic  Interests  wltb  the  desires  of 
the  oilmen — especially  for  the  proposed  pipe- 
line to  take  out  tbe  oil.  And  average  citizens, 
for  tbe  most  part  go  along. 

There  are  signs  In  tbe  early  going  that  the 
public's  elected  representatives  have  tumbled 
over  themselves  In  a  desire  to  accommodate 
tbe  oil  Industry.  Some  decisions  have  been 
a  case  of  acting  In  baste,  perhaps  to  repent  at 
leisure. 

Valdez  Is  a  case  In  point. 

The  oil  Industry  has  designated  this  Ice- 
free,  deep-water  port  as  the  terminus  of  the 
proposed  pipeline  to  be  buUt  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  on  the  North  Slope.  For  some,  the  pipe- 
line signlfles  more  business,  higher  land 
prices.  For  others  It  means  Jobs. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  state,  Valdez  Is  still 
waiting  for  It  to  happen. 

Valdez  Is  a  lltUe  off  the  beaten  path. 
Though  It  Is  accessible  by  highway  from  both 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  as  well  as  by 
small  aircraft  and  the  state-operated  ferry 
boats  that  ply  Prince  William  Sound,  winter 
travel  by  road  and  air  Is  hazardous.  On  a 
day  when  It  snowed  24  Inches  and  planes 
were  grounded,  tbls  visitor  made  It  by  a 
six-hour  ferry  trip  from  Cordova  86  miles 
across  the  sound. 

It  has  1,000  permanent  residents  and  an- 
other 300  temporary  ones,  many  of  them 
working  at  the  town's  pride:  the  plant  where 
the  pipeline  pipe  Is  being  coated. 

Prospects  at  mid- 1969  were  for  an  early 
start  on  tbe  pipeline.  Tbe  oil  Industry  was 
confident.  Without  waiting  for  federal  right- 
of-way  permits.  It  bought  $100  million  worth 
of  48-lnch  pipe  from  Japan  for  the  789-mlle 
line. 

By  September,  1969,  tbe  first  pipe  was 
stacked  In  Valdez.  By  October,  1971,  tbe  last 
pipe  was  stacked  In  Valdez.  StUl  no  permit 
for  a  start  on  pipeline  construction  In  the 
fragile  environment  of  tundra  and  perma- 
frost. 

One  obstacle  has  been  cleared,  a  big  one. 
It  Is  the  settlement  of  Alaskan  native  land 
claims  by  Congress  on  Dec.  14. 

Another  key  to  opening  the  way  to  the 
pipeline  Is  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment by  the  Interior  Department.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  go  to  the  White  House  and  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  soon. 

The  local  Establishment  In  Valdez  went 
all-out  In  1969  to  get  the  nod  over  three 
other  contestants  as  the  oil  Industry's  choice 
for  the  terminus. 

City  Manager  Herbert  Lebfeldt,  as  well  as 
his  predecessor,  Dale  Cutler,  told  The  Times, 
however,  that  they  feel  the  former  mayor 
and  city  council  gave  unnecessary  generous 
terms  to  tbe  pipeline  on  pipe  storage  facili- 
ties and  tariff  for  the  use  of  the  dock. 

Cutler,  the  town's  first  professional  city 
manager,  said  when  he  arrived  in  October, 
1969,  be  found  that  the  late  Mayor  George 
Ollson  bad  leased  for  $1  a  year  a  large  city- 
owned  tract  to  the  pipeline  company  for 
storage  of  the  pipe. 

The  city  then  spent  $25,000  or  more  to 
clear  the  land,  which  is  in  the  old  townslte 
destroyed  by  the  1964  earthquake  and  ac- 
companying tidal  wave.  Cutler  said  he  found 
the  lease  had  not  been  signed.  He  renego- 
tiated the  lease  on  terms  that  Included  pre- 
payment by  the  pipeline  company  In  the 
amount  spent  by  tbe  city,  Cutler  said. 

However,  he  said,  be  couldn't  talk  tbe  city 
council  out  of  reducing  to  10  cents  a  ton 
from  $1.60  a  ton  the  pipeline  company's  pay- 
ment for  unloading  the  pipe  on  the  city 
dock. 

Although  the  oil  Industry  spent  $250,000  to 
beef  up  the  city  dock  to  handle  the  heavy 
pipe.  Cutler's  successor  as  city  manager,  Leb- 


feldt, said  tbe  city  would  have  gotten  much 
more  than  that  under  the  old  tariff.  He  called 
It  a  "fantastic"  deal  for  the  pipeline  company. 

Cutler  says  he  "fought  that  like  hell,"  but 
didn't  prevail.  Mayor  Ollson  died  last  year, 
but  Ed  Walker,  a  businessman  who  was  on 
tbe  council  until  recently,  stoutly  defends 
the  dealings  with  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service 
Co.,  owned  by  the  consortium  of  oil  com- 
panies that  vrtll  own  the  pipeline. 

Walker,  a  tall  rough-hewn,  middle-aged 
man,  and  b.'s  wife,  Frances,  operate  a  new 
motel  financed  by  a  $100,000  Small  Business 
Administration  loan.  Tbe  motel  is  kept  filled, 
largely  with  business  from  tbe  pipeline  com- 
pany and  the  pipe-coating  plant.  He  also  Is 
one  of  the  redevelopers  wltb  contracts  for 
purchase  of  bargain-priced  city  land,  as  waa 
the  late  Mayor  Ollson. 

Walker  speaks  proudly  of  the  way  the  Oll- 
son administration  went  after  the  oil  com- 
panies to  get  the  pipeline  terminus.  He 
frankly  says  they  were  prepared  to  give  every- 
thing free  to  the  Industry  and  credits  the  se- 
lection of  Valdez  to  such  inducements. 

Meanwhile,  looking  beyond  Valdez,  the  old 
question  Is  once  more  raised :  Is  Alaska  viable 
as  a  state? 

During  Alaska's  territorial  status,  preced- 
ing statehood  In  1959,  the  economy  was 
heavily  underpinned  by  federal  expenditures. 
Including  those  for  military  and  for  assist- 
ance to  the  native  Eskimo,  Indian  and  Aleut 
population. 

Tbe  first  decade  of  statehood  was  one  of 
austere  budgets  for  the  state  government. 
Then,  In  1968,  came  the  discovery  of  what 
may  be  the  biggest  oil  deposits  In  the  United 
States. 

People  started  talking  about  the  state's 
getting  a  good  share  of  the  riches.  The  first 
Installment  was  $900  million  paid  In  Septem- 
ber, 1969,  by  oil  companies  for  additional 
North  Slope  leases. 

Expecting  royalties  to  begin  flowing  by 
1973,  tbe  state  began  spending  Its  patrimony 
band  over  fist. 

Now,  with  oil  production  set  back  at  least 
two  years,  the  state  Is  faced  wltb  the  specter 
of  running  Into  the  red  by  1977  with  a  deeper 
descent  each  succeeding  year.  Projections 
now  are  for  a  deflclt  of  anywhere  from  $425 
mUllon  to  $670  million  by  1981. 

SPENDINC   BEGINS 

Tbe  big  spending  began  In  the  1969-71  fis- 
cal year,  when  Republican  Keith  Miller  was 
governor.  State  legislators  upped  the  budget 
by  32%  to  $169  million.  The  next  year,  with 
pipeline  hopes  still  rampant,  tbe  ante  was 
boosted  by  another  77%  to  $300  million.  How- 
ever, the  budget  enacted  by  the  1971  Legis- 
lature for  the  current  fiscal  year  reduced  the 
$300  million  to  $292.1  million. 

Much  of  the  Increased  spending  appears 
to  have  been  for  genuine  needs,  such  as  more 
welfare  for  Impoverished  natives,  and  better 
schools,  roads  and  public  utilities. 

Tbe  premature  honeymoon  has  been  called 
off.  Gov.  William  Egan,  a  Democrat  elected 
last  year,  has  bis  departments  working  over- 
time on  ways  to  hold  down  the  budget. 

He  also  has  them  lolling  over  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  state's  buying  and,  owning  the 
pipeline  Itself — a  recent  sug^^stlon  of  his 
that  startled  a  lot  of  people  and  started  a 
lot  of  arguments  among  Alaskans  nervous 
about  the  delay. 

Egan  spoke  of  netting  $100  million  a  year 
or  more.  In  addition  to  oil  royalties,  from 
state  ownership.  Some  opponents  wonder 
where  he  got  the  pencil  to  figure  that. 

The  oil  Industry  played  It  close  to  the  vest 
In  reacting  to  Egan's  proposal.  Except  for 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  which  quickly 
cried  that  It  would  lead  to  more  delay  In 
the  pipe-line  construction,  major  firms  have 
tended  to  wait  and  see  what  the  state  would 
come  up  wltb  In  a  full  study  of  feasibility 
of  state  ownership. 

Airline,  trucking  and  construction   firms 
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that  plunged  for  huge  amounts  of  equipment 
In  anticipation  of  a  financial  killing  were 
severely  hurt — some  to  the  point  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

These  operators  were  largely  in  Fairbanks, 
Jumping  off  place  for  freight  shipment  and 
road  construction  to  the  North  Slope.  Some 
were  in  Anchorage,  the  state's  largest  city. 

Despite  the  blows  to  some  Alaska  entre- 
preneurs by  the  failure  of  the  boom,  the 
state's  general  economy  Is  on  a  fairly  even 
keel — to  the  surprise  of  some  observers. 

This  Is  relative,  however,  since  unemploy- 
ment in  the  state  has  been  constantly  high 
for  some  time  dO'^  or  more)  and  the  aborig- 
inal native  groups  live  In  rural  poverty  that 
experts  agree  is  worse  than  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  has  been  construc- 
tion, with  Increases  over  last  year  in  both 
residential  and  commercial  building.  This  Is 
especially  true  in  Anchorage,  the  main  pop- 
ulation center  (130,000  persons). 

"There  have  been  some  problems,  but  It's 
no  disaster — that's  for  sure,"  says  James  N. 
Tvelt,  FHA  deputy  director  In  Anchorage. 

Eric  Wohlforth,  state  revenue  commis- 
sioner, points  out  that  the  state  has  em- 
barked on  a  public  works  program  to  pro- 
vide Jobs.  This  effort  to  soften  the  impact 
of  the  pipeline  delay  has  Included  issuance 
of  $15  million  in  general  obligation  bonds. 

According  to  Richard  Eakins,  the  state's 
acting  director  of  Industrial  development. 
Alyeska,  the  pipeline  company,  eased  the 
burden  on  some  contractors  who  were  held 
up  in  building  the  big  pipeline  service  road. 

It  bought  out  some  of  the  contractors. 
Others  had  contractual  provisions  for  pay- 
ment on  a  retainer  basis  for  equipment  ob- 
tained for  the  project. 

EaklDs  expresses  hope  the  settlement  of 
land  claims  of  the  state's  50,000  natives  by 
Congress  will  provide  a  start  on  the  great 
problem  of  developing  a  viable  economy  In 
the  rural  areas,  where  moet  of  the  Eskimo 
and  Indians  live.  A  bill  passed  by  Congress 
provides  about  $1  billion  In  addition  to  land. 

There  Is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
state  government  depends  for  solvency  on  oil 
production.  To  get  that,  there  must  be  a 
way  to  take  It  out  of  the  frozen  desert  that 
Is  the  north  slc^e. 

"Oil  lease  sales  have  balled  us  out  In  the 
past,"  says  EakliLs.  Once  the  (900  million 
plus  from  the  1960  sale  is  eaten  up,  and  If 
the  pipeline  Is  not  bringing  In  revenue,  the 
state  will  be  in  real  trouble  by  1976." 

When  North  Slope  oil  Is  produced,  the 
state  expects  to  get  $128  million  royalties  the 
first  year.  $180  million  the  seoond,  $198  mil- 
lion the  third  and  $234  million  a  year  there- 
after. 

At  least  $400  million  would  be  spent  in  the 
state  during  pipeline  construction.  It  Is  es- 
timated In  a  book-sized  examination  of  the 
impact,  good  and  bad,  of  the  pipeline.  But 
the  study  by  the  state  law  department 
states: 

"Alaska  Is  not  deluded  Into  believing  that 
the  pipeline  construction  with  Its  jobs  and 
money  will  be  a  social  and  economic 
panacea." 


NATIONAL     EMERGENCY     REAL 
ESTATE  TAX  RELIEF  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  the  National  Emer- 
gency Real  Estate  Tax  Relief  Act  which 
is  designed  to  meet  the  crises  facing  local 
taxpayers  elU  over  America  in  the  wake 
of  mounting  real  estate  taxes  which  have 


reached  a  confiscatory  level  in  many  com- 
munities. 

This  is  emergency  legislation  for  1- 
year  only  and  follows  the  historic  pat- 
tern of  our  Nation  in  providing  emer- 
gency relief  during  natural  or  man-made 
disasters. 

Funds  for  this  emergency  measure 
could  come  from  the  $5.3  billion  already 
budgeted  by  the  administration  for  rev- 
enue sharing  this  year. 

I  believe  &  direct  rebate  to  taxpayers 
is  the  most  effective  method  of  revenue 
sharing. 

The  rebated  money  will  ultimately  find 
its  way  back  into  the  Nation's  economic 
stream  and  help  stimulate  the  economy 
so  that  local  governments  can  increase 
their  income  from  a  stepped-up  economy. 

The  staggering  real  estate  tax  increase 
for  1971  being  felt  by  local  homeowners 
and  farmers  throughout  the  Nation  Is 
tantamoimt  to  an  economic  disaster.  I 
fear  that  unless  we  provide  this  emer- 
gency relief  from  Federal  resources,  we 
will  witness  a  wave  of  foreclosures  paral- 
leled only  by  the  tragedy  of  the  early 
1930's. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  rebate  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  whatever  local  real  estate 
taxes  a  homeowner  or  farmer  has  paid 
which  are  in  excess  of  6  percent  of  the 
family's  income  for  1971. 

In  other  words,  a  family  with  a  $10,000 
income  would  spend  6  percent  of  that 
gross  income  on  real  estate  taxes  and  if 
the  local  real  estate  tax  falls  below  $600 
for  1971,  there  would  be  no  rebate. 

But  if  the  real  estate  tax  exceeds  $600 
on  this  family's  property,  the  Treasury 
would  rebate  to  that  family  the  differ- 
ence. 

If  the  real  estate  tax  on  the  family 
home  was  $1,000  for  1971,  the  Treasury 
would  rebate  that  family  $400  to  help 
meet  this  rising  cost  of  local  real  estate 
taxes. 

I  have  selected  6  percent  because  that 
is  the  figure  most  economists  agree 
should  be  the  "circuit  breaker"  in  exces- 
sive real  estate  taxes. 

The  bill  provides  that  social  security, 
veteran's  benefits,  or  widow's  benefits 
would  not  be  included  in  computing  tJie 
annual  income  for  1971. 

In  the  case  of  renters,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  presumption  that  30  percent  of 
the  annual  rent  paid  to  a  landlord  goes 
for  real  estate  taxes.  The  renter  would 
compute  30  percent  of  the  total  rent  paid 
for  1971  and  if  this  30  percent  exceeds 
6  percent  of  the  family  income,  the 
renter  would  be  entitled  to  a  similar  pro 
rata  rebate  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  bill  should  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress as  a  1-year  emergency  measure. 

Statistics  show  that  real  estate  taxes 
in  the  United  States  yield  $40  billion  an- 
nually. 

I  believe  local  taxpayers  are  carrying 
a  disproportionate  burden  in  providing 
police,  fire,  health,  education,  and  sani- 
tation to  local  communities. 

I  am  also  firmly  convinced  that  rising 
real  estate  taxes  tend  to  discourage  new 
home  buyers,  and  everyone  knows  that 
any  setback  to  the  building  industry  has 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  entire  economy. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  enact  this  legislation  as  an 
emergency  measure  so  that  the  Treasury 
can  start  immediately  refimding  checks 
to  hard-pressed  taxpayers  all  over  the 
country. 

Failure  by  Congress  to  recognize  this 
emergency  can  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences on  local  communities  throughout 
America.  We  are  already  faced  with  crit- 
ical shortages  in  our  school  system. 

But  if  there  is  a  wholesale  inability  by 
local  taxpayers  to  meet  their  real  estate 
obligations  for  1971  which  are  coming 
due  tills  and  next  month.  I  can  foresee 
local  communities  being  forced  to  severe- 
ly curtail  even  further  essential  services, 
and  in  some  instances  local  communities 
conceivably  could  come  to  a  complete 
standstill. 

I  do  not  believe  I  exaggerate  the  sever- 
ity of  the  situation,  and  the  Congress 
must  face  up  to  this  responsibility. 

I  believe  one  argument  in  support  of 
this  proposal  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  collects  64  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  in  taxes  collected  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  Federal  Government  pays 
only  6  percent  of  the  cost  of  education, 
with  local  and  State  communities  picking 
up  the  rest. 

Tills  emergency  bill  is  in  effect  a  one- 
shot  revenue-sharing  proposal  to  bring 
immediate  relief  to  the  Nation's  home- 
owners and  renters. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
find  a  more  durable  formula  of  aid  to 
local  communities  and  taxpayers  in  a 
permanent  tax  reform  bill. 

I  know  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  now  working  on  a  comprehensive 
tax  reform  bill,  but  I  am  sure  that  that 
approach  is  going  to  be  long  and  tedious. 
The  thousands  upon  thousands  of  local 
real  estate  tax  bills  cannot  wait  for  a 
major  overhaul  of  the  Nation's  economic 
structure.  These  people  need  help  now 
and  enactment  of  this  bill  would  bring 
them  such  help  without  undue  delay. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  has  advised  me  that 
tius  £u:t  would  probably  cost  $2  billion. 


WHEN  WILL  THE  POLICE  FIND  THE 
MURDERER  OP  PETER  DETMOLD? 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  last 
Friday  when  a  mobster,  Joey  Gallo,  was 
killed  in  New  York  City,  much  of  the 
media  of  tills  country  have  made  that 
the  No.  1  story. 

A  very  decent  man  by  the  name  of 
Peter  Detmold  was  killed  on  January  6, 
1972.  He  was  stabbed  to  death  in  the 
lobby  of  his  building  on  East  48th  Street 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  able  of  community 
leaders.  I  suspect,  and  I  hope  I  am  not 
being  imf  air  to  the  Police  Department  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  that  they  have 
assigned  more  men  to  find  the  killer  of 
Joey  Gallo  than  they  have  to  find  the 
killer  of  Peter  Detmold.  His  murder  still 
remains  unsolved. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  City  have 
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had  it  in  terms  of  street  crime,  running 
the  gamut  of  purse  snatching  from 
elderly  ladies  to  muggings  and  to  the 
ultimate  crime — murder.  The  fascination 
which  our  society  has  for  the  members 
of  organized  crime  is  incredible.  It  is 
about  time  tliat  we  paid  more  attention 
to  the  ordinary  law-abiding  citizen  who 
does  the  best  he  or  she  can  in  a  society 
that  sometimes  seems  "gone  amok."  In- 
stead of  giving  so  much  attention  to  the 
destroyers  of  our  society  and  romanticiz- 
ing some  of  the  most  despicable  of  their 
actions,  let  us  pay  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  decent  law-abiding  people  in  our 
country.  They  are  the  ones  requiring  the 
Government's  protection  and  help. 


TAX  EQUALITY 


(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  over  100  of  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  legislation  which  would  ex- 
tend to  all  unmarried  individuals  the  full 
tax  benefits  of  income  splitting  now  en- 
joyed by  married  persons  filing  joint 
returns. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948,  Congress 
began  the  practice  of  permitting  married 
couples  who  file  a  joint  return  to  divide 
their  total  income  for  tax  purposes.  Be- 
cause of  our  graduated  income  tax  sys- 
tem, this  generally  means  that  married 
persons  using  the  income  splitting  pro- 
cedure fall  within  a  lower  tax  bracket 
than  would  otherwise  lie  the  case.  Since 
single  perscHis  have  not  had  income  split- 
ting privileges,  they  usually  end  up  pay- 
ing liigher  taxes  than  married  couples 
at  the  same  income  levels. 

Congress  has  made  initial  steps  in  the 
last  few  years  to  help  relieve  the  tax  bur- 
den from  single  persons.  The  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  sets  a  limit  that  tax  on 
single  persons  can  be  no  more  than  20 
percent  of  what  is  psud  on  a  joint  return 
with  the  same  amoimt  of  taxable  in- 
come. The  Tax  Reform  Act  also  estab- 
lished the  much  needed  head-of -house- 
hold tax  rate  schedule  halfway  between 
the  joint  return  and  the  single  person 
schedules. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  rea- 
son wiiy  the  head-of-household  rate 
should  be  20  percent  above  the  joint 
single  schedules,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  new  single  taxpayer  schedule 
should  be  20  percent  above  the  Joint 
schedule.  These  should  be  purely  and 
simply  equal. 


SOVIETS  ENTHUSIASTIC  OVER 
U.S.  EXHIBIT 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
September  I  ivad  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  view  firsthand  the  effectiveness  of  the 
American  exhibit  on  Educational  Tech- 
nology in  Yugoslavia.  As  the  President's 
representtdtve.  I  ofQcially  opened  the  ex- 
hibit in  Zagreb  and  escorted  President 
Tito  through  it.  This  was  one  of  a  number 


of  major  exhibits  which  included  young 
bilingual  Americans  as  guides  sent  by  our 
Government  to  coimtries  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Having 
personally  experienced  the  effectiveness 
of  tliat  exhibit,  I  am  convinced  of  their 
great  value  in  reaching  people  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Wasliington  Post 
printed  an  item  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  News  Service  by  Miss 
Charlotte  Saikowski  describing  our  Gov- 
ernment's latest  exhibit  now  in  Moscow 
on  Research  and  Development  in  the 
United  States.  It  illustrates  most  clearly 
not  only  the  value  of  this  program  but 
also  the  effectiveness  of  the  Voice  of 
America  in  reaciiing  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I   ask   imanimous   consent   that   the 
article  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 
Soviets  Enthusiastic  Over  U.S.  Exhibit 

(By  Charlotte  Saikowski) 
Moscow. — The    youthful    American    with 
long  sideburns  and  moustache  was  surround- 
ed by  a  throng  of  Russians  like  some  matinee 
idol. 

"Olya,  It's  he,"  an  aubum-halred  girl 
whispered  in  excited  tones,  nudging  a  friend. 
"It's  Nlklta  Barsky.  I  recognized  him  by  bis 
voice."  The  girls  giggled  and  pressed  closer 
into  the  crowd. 

The  scene  at  the  American  research  and 
development  exhibit  at  Sokolnlkl  Park,  was 
vivid  proof  that  Russians  listen  to  the  Voice 
of  America,  for  Nlklta  Barsky  Is  a  broadcaster 
for  VOA  and  one  of  22  American  guides  work- 
ing at  the  fair.  Par  from  evidencing  any  hos- 
tility, crowds  burst  Into  knowing  smiles  when 
they  learn  who  he  Is. 

There  Is  enthusiasm  generally  for  the 
American  show,  which  Is  the  12th  to  be  held 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  an  anniversary  of 
sorts.  It  was  at  the  first  U.S.  exhibit  In  1959 
that  then  Vice-President  Richard  M.  Nlxon 
and  Soviet  leader  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  made 
world  headlines  with  their  "kitchen  debate." 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  to  come  soon  to  Moscow  again, 
this  time  as  President.  And  whUe  It  Is  un- 
likely there  will  be  a  kitchen  debate  (no 
kitchen,  for  one  thing) ,  Americans  here  won- 
der If  the  "debater"  might  not  fly  to  Volgo- 
grad, where  the  exhibit  will  be  running  dur- 
ing his  Soviet  visit. 

In  any  case,  a  visit  to  Sokolnlkl  Park  pro- 
vides some  insights  Into  how  informed  Soviet 
citizens  have  or  have  not  become  In  the  In- 
tervening 13  years. 

True,  perhaps  80  percent  of  the  thousands 
of  questions  fired  at  the  Russian-speaking 
guides  still  concern  the  U.S.  standard  of  liv- 
ing. At  the  General  Electric  stand,  within  a 
few  short  minutes  one  hears  Russians  ask. 
"How  does  an  unemployed  worker  live?"  "Is 
he  allowed  to  keep  his  car?"  "How  long  do 
benefits  last?"  "What  does  a  teacher  earn?" 
"What  do  you  pay  for  a  higher  education?" 
"How  much  does  a  chicken  cost?"  a  man 
asked. 

But  the  remaining  20  percent  disclose  a 
higher  level  of  sophistication  and  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  world  outside  than  In  1959. 
a  fact  probably  attributable  to  the  Khru- 
shchev thaw,  repeated  exhibits,  the  growing 
number  of  tourlBts.  and  foreign  broadcasts. 
It  la  standard,  for  instance,  to  hettf :  "Why 
U  Angela  Davis  being  persecuted?"  But  one 
knowledgeable  Russian  asked,  "We  under- 
stand that  Angela  Davis  belongs  to  the 
American  Communist  Party,  which  adheres 
to  the  Soviet  line.  Yet  she  Is  a  foUower  of 
Marcuse'  and  he  does  not  accept  the  Soviet 
position.  How  do  you  explain  that?" 

Levels  of  sophistication  vary  from  city  to 
city,  of  course.  In  TbUlsl.  the  Georgian 
capital  where  the  exhibit  opened  In  Janu- 


ary, the  questions  tended  to  be  simpler  and 
focused  on  the  gadgetry. 

"The  Georgians  seldom  asked  about  the 
United  SUtes,"  says  Carolyn  Smith,  a  guide 
from  Washington,  D.C.  "Mostly  they  wanted 
to  know  about  the  products  and  what  they 
cost.  And  tell  them  about  the  Lincoln  Con- 
tinental and  they  were  ready  to  give  you 
rubles  for  it!" 

Not  surprisingly,  the  young  Americans  are 
getting  many  questions  about  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  Peking,  which  clearly  over- 
shadows hla  upcoming  trip  here.  There  Is 
no  hiding  Russians'  disappointment  that 
the  President  wUl  not  have  touched  down 
In  Moscow  first,  and  their  suspicion  that 
deals  were  struck  In  Peking. 

Aside  from  the  popular  guides,  Muscovites 
are  enjoying  such  attractions  as  the  Unlvac 
9300  computer,  laser  devices,  consumer  ap- 
pliances, and  other  items  In  the  exhibit.  The 
racy  Javelin,  one  of  three  cars  on  display, 
has  been  stripped  of  Its  windshield  wipers 
and  chrome  fittings — by  "zealous  souvenir 
hunters,"  as  exhibit  officials  put  It. 

Except  for  a  few  posters  about  town,  the 
Soviet  Government  has  given  little  pub- 
licity to  the  exhibit.  Muscovites  hear  by 
word  of  mouth,  however.  Attendance  is 
strong,  and  the  questions  keep  pouring 
forth. 

"How  did  you  learn  Russian?"  a  stout, 
elderly  gentleman  asked  Nlklta  Barsky. 

"A  little  In  the  kitchen,  a  lltUe  at  the 
university,"  he  replied.  "Tou  see,  my  grand- 
parents were  from  Kiev  . .  ." 

A  smile  crept  over  the  faces  of  the 
listeners.  -^ 


ENDING  THE  WAR 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  ills  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  designed 
to  force  an  end  to  our  involvement  in  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  within  60  days  after 
enactment. 

Although  I  stand  behind  every  word 
of  this  resolution,  I  frankly  doubt  its  eflB- 
cacy.  The  way  to  get  us  out  of  this  miser- 
able war  is  by  simply  cutting  off  appro- 
priations and  authorizations  for  waging 
it.  Despite  his  campaign  pledges  of  nearly 
4  years  ago.  President  Nixon  and  his 
administration  seem  reluctant  to  get  us 
all  the  way  out;  if  anything,  the  recent 
escalation  of  U.S.  air  actions  would  in- 
dicate we  are  again  becoming  bogged 
down  in  the  Vietnam  quagmire. 

In  the  past  year.  I  have  attempted  to 
help  hasten  tin  end  to  the  U.S.  presence 
in  this  endless  war  though  support  of 
"date  certain"  withdrawal  amendments 
offered  by  colleagues  such  as  Congress- 
men Nedzi  and  Whalen,  and  in  the  other 
body,  by  Senator  Mansfield.  In  general, 
these  proposals,  which  are  soundly  rooted 
in  political,  military,  and  moral  reality, 
have  attracted  more  support  than  any  of 
the  end-the-war  plans  offered  in  Con- 
gress. Also,  these  amendments,  partic- 
ularly that  offered  last  June  by  Messrs. 
Nedzi  and  Whalen,  have  served  as  rally- 
ing points  for  Common  Cause  and  other 
groups  working  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam. 

The  antiwar  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duce today  merely  formalizes  an  antiwar 
position  well  known  to  my  constituents. 

Had  it  not  been  for  certain  pressures 
directed  at  some  of  us,  I  probably  would 
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not  have  introduced  it  all — not  because  I 
do  not  fully  subscribe  to  the  sentiments 
it  expresses  but  because  I  regard  the  res- 
olution as  superfluous  to  the  many  more 
significant  opportunities  for  action  to  end 
the  war. 

The  pressure  was  applied,  in  the  form 
of  threatened  newspaper  ads,  by  a  coali- 
tion of  southern  Callfomia  peace  groups 
known  as  "Set  the  Date."  The  mere  fact  I 
am  proposing  this  resolution  today  would 
indicate  that  to  some  extent  their  cam- 
paign was  successful,  but  I  think  I  can 
demonstrate  that  the  opposite  is  true, 
that  this  well-intended  lobbying  in  the 
long  run  is  boimd  to  be  self-defeating. 

The  Set  the  Date  leaders  have  talked 
blithely  of  an  electoral  revolution  to  oust 
incumbent  Congressmen  who  fail  to  meet 
the  coalition's  own  Utmus  test  of  im- 
thinking  acceptance  of  any  antiwar  pro- 
posal to  come  before  the  House,  regard- 
less of  merit. 

In  the  flrst  version  of  the  ad,  which 
was  subsequently  modified,  "dis-election" 
was  urged  for  21  of  the  25  House  Mem- 
bers from  southern  California.  As  all  of 
our  colleagues  would  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  21 — comprising  84  percent  of  the 
entire  southern  California  delegation — 
would  naturally  champion  a  wide  range 
of  views  on  Vietnam  and  every  other  sub- 
stantive issue.  Yet,  for  the  simplistic  pur- 
poses of  Set  the  Date,  they  were  lumped 
together,  at  least  in  that  initial  version. 

The  main  result  of  such  a  campaign 
would  be  to  undermine  congressmen  who 
were  sympathetic  to  the  goals  of  the 
coalition,  by  helping  opponents  misrep- 
resent their  basically  antiwar  records. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  for  a  more 
concerted  effort,  in  and  outside  Congress, 
to  liquidate  our  investment  in  the  Viet- 
nam mess,  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  myself  remain  totally 
wedded  to  the  concept  of  a  mandated  end 
to  U.S.  involvement  in  the  hostilities  in 
Vietnam,  but  I  also  must  insist  that  any 
such  orders  be  conditioned  on  the  release 
of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  Just  as  Congress 
shares  responsibility  for  sending  these 
men  to  Vietnam  in  the  first  place,  so  now 
we  are  obligated  to  assure  their  return. 

Text  of  my  resolution  follows: 
H..  Res.  1153 
Joint  resolution  to  Improve  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  enhance  the 

prospects  of  peace 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wishes  to  Improve  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  enhance  the  prospects  of 
P£?ce:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  being  held  captive  by  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  other  adversary 
forces  in  Indochina,  the  President  shaU  ter- 
minate all  United  States  Armed  Forces 
ground,  naval,  and  air  operations  within 
Southeast  Asia  and  shall  remove  all  mlUtary 
forces  actively  engaged  In  offensive  military 
operations,  Including  military  advisers  and 
Intelligence  personnel,  from  Southeast  Asia 
within  sixty  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  No  funds  will  be  available  or  appro- 
priated for  the  continuation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  ground,  naval,  and  air  opera- 
tions or  for  the  assignment  of  military  ad- 
visers, and  Intelligence  personnel  In  South- 


east Asia  after  sixty  days  of  the  enactment  of 
this  joint  resolution,  without  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


AMERICAN  REESCALATION  IN  VIET- 
NAM— A  MOCKERY  OP  DEMOC- 
RACY 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  this  country  are  confronted  by 
an  appalling  reescalation  of  the  Nation's 
military  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war, 
in  violation  of  common  sense,  common 
morality,  and  the  public  pledges  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

My  office  is  being  flooded  with  calls 
from  servicemen  and  families  of  service- 
men who  have  had  their  leaves  can- 
celled, wedding  plans  called  off  and  their 
personal  lives  uprooted  again  so  that 
they  can  be  shipped  off  to  the  bottom- 
less pit  of  Indochina. 

Already  new  destruction  and  death  is 
hailing  down  onto  the  shattered  land- 
scape and  mutilated  people  of  Vietnam 
from  the  ships  and  planes  of  the  United 
States,  acting  imder  the  orders  of  the 
President  who  4  years  ago  promised  a 
plan  to  end  our  Nation's  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  talked  about  "a  gen- 
eration of  peace,"  but  has  acted  to  cause 
more  bomb  tonnage  to  be  dropped  than 
any  other  man  in  history.  How  many 
more  people  must  die,  how  much  more  of 
the  resources  so  desperately  needed  by 
the  American  people  must  be  wasted  be- 
fore the  administration's  false  sense  of 
"honor"  will  be  satisfied? 

The  will  of  the  American  people  is  un- 
mist£ikably  clear.  Every  national  opinion 
survey  shows  that  the  American  people, 
by  an  overwhelming  margin,  demand  an 
end  to  this  tragic  nonsense.  In  my  own 
congressional  district,  we  have  just  com- 
pleted tabulating  the  results  of  a  survey 
mailed  to  158,000  homes  in  the  district. 
Based  on  the  17,500  replies  received  as  of 
mid-March,  62  percent  said  they  favor 
complete  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  June,  conditioned  only  on 
the  return  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 
Only  20  percent  favor  President  Nixon's 
announced  policy  of  gradual  withdrawal. 
Only  4  percent  favor  a  policy  of  escala- 
tion for  military  victory. 

Asked  to  choose  the  Nation's  priori- 
ties, more  constituents — 40  percent — 
"ending  the  Vietnam  war"  than  any  other 
item. 

How  can  the  Government  of  a  democ- 
racy continue  to  ignore  the  deep,  per- 
sistent, and  growing  demand  of  the  Vast 
majority  of  the  people  on  an  issue  of  the 
gravest  national  policy?  Obviously  the 
President  has  abandoned  even  the  pre- 
tense of  following  the  public's  desires  on 
this  issue.  This  leaves  it  up  to  the  Con- 
gress. How  can  Members  of  this  House 
face  the  voters  this  fall  if  they  have  not 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  force 
an  early  end  to  this  pointless  horror? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  nimi- 
ber  among  my  constituents  Mr.  John  S. 
Knight,  president  of  Knight  Newspapers 
and  one  of  the  most  courageous,  earliest, 


and  incisive  public  critics  of  this  mis- 
begotten military  misadventure.  In  his 
latest  "Editor's  Notebook",  published  in 
newspapers  all  over  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Knight  reiterates  that  the  direction 
for  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  is 
"Out"  and  the  time  is  "Now."  Mr. 
Knight's  editorial  follows: 
John  S.  Knight's  Notebook — South  Viets 
Must  Hack  It  Themselves 

It  has  been  five  years  since  I  was  In  Viet- 
nam, and  naturally  many  things  have 
changed  since  then. 

"Paclflcatlon"  was  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's slogan  for  rooting  out  the  Viet 
Cong's  "Infrastructure,"  a  fancy  term  for 
the  enemy  guerrilla  establishment  which 
dominated  the  hamlets  and  villages  by  night. 

"Winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people"  was  another  euphemism  coined  by 
the  State  Department.  This  phrase  gave 
Americans  at  home  a  kind  of  quiet  confidence 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  welcomed  us 
as  their  saviors  and  fellow  believers  In  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Those  were  the  days,  remember,  when 
nearly  everyone  In  the  U.S.  was  gung  ho 
for  this  mad  adventure  which  has  now  cost 
us  45,679  American  combat  death,  302,820 
wounded  and  10,123  dead  from  non-hostile 
action — to  say  nothing  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  sapped  from  our  not  unlimited 
resources. 

I  recall  chatting  about  the  war  one  eve- 
ning with  Amb.  Ellsworth  Bunker  at  the 
American  Embassy  In  Saigon.  He  Is  a  wise 
diplomat  with  long  experience  in  dealing 
with  troubled  situations  In  Argentina,  India 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  His  words  were 
prophetic:  "Certainly  we  can  prevent  and 
indeed  have  prevented  the  South  Vietnamese 
from  losing  the  war,  but  they  must  in  the  end 
win  It  themselves." 

Was  this  remark  the  forerunner  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Vietnamlzatlon  policy,  the 
training  and  equipping  of  South  Vietnam's 
forces  since  they  "must  in  the  end  win  it  for 
themselves"? 

The  massive  withdrawal  of  American  fight- 
ing men  by  the  Nixon  administration — whUe 
continuing  Impressive  naval  and  air  sup- 
port— confirms  that  view.  President  Nixon's 
confidence  In  the  abUlty  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  fend  for  themselves  has  always 
been  high.  To  say  that  much  of  this  con- 
fidence fiowB  from  political  expediency  and 
pragmatic  Judgments  is  not  an  overstate- 
ment. 

But  now,  the  latest  offensive  from  North 
Vietnam  gives  early  indication  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  weU-lald  plans  may  be  in  jeopardy. 
While  the  South  Vietnamese  have  more  than 
a  million  men  under  arms,  Robert  S.  Boyd  of 
our  Washington  bureau  reports  that  "South 
Vietnam's  army,  facing  Its  most  crucial  test. 
Is  stretched  awfully  thin: 

"The  1,084,000  men  under  arms  actually 
boU  down  to  a  relatively  few  combat  troops 
able  to  compete  with  the  tough  North  Viet- 
namese regulars.  About  200,000  soldiers  orga- 
nized In  13  combat  divisions  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting." 

South  Vietnam's  numerically  large  mil- 
itary force  Includes  258,000  lightly  armed 
Popular  Forces,  described  by  Boyd  as  "largely 
peasant  boys  who  have  been  given  a  carbine 
and  a  little  training  while  assigned  to  guard 
their  home  villages  or  hamlets.  They  have 
poor  leadership,  are  often  overrun  by  Viet 
Cong  guerrilla  bands  and  are  no  match  for 
regular  soldiers." 

Another  294,000  South  Vietnamese  serve 
In  the  Regional  Forces.  Their  assignment  is 
to  provide  security  for  districts  and  prov- 
inces against  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  and  main 
force  units.  Boyd  says  that  while  they  are 
said  to  be  vastly  improved  In  the  last  year, 
the  RF's  are  still  outclassed  by  North  Viet- 
nam's regulars. 
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The  remaining  632,000  men  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  (ARVN) ,  navy  and  air  force 
are  widely  distributed  In  four  military  re- 
gions. The  North  Vietnamese  have  some 
480,000  reg\ilars  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  The  United  States  is  down  to  nine 
combat  battalions  (about  800  men  each)  in 
South  Vietnam,  compared  to  172  battalions  a 
few  years  ago. 

President  Nixon  likes  to  refer  to  "his  op- 
tions." Actually,  he  has  very  few  remaining 
in  Indochina.  He  is  conunltted  by  his  with- 
drawal decision  to  place  his  faith  In  what 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  call  "an 
Asian  army  of  VS.  design  and  manufacture, 
but  never  before  put  to  this  kind  of  test." 
Hanoi,  on  the  other  hand,  can  seriously 
weaken  Nixon's  bargaining  power  prior  to 
the  President's  Journey  to  Moscow  on  May 
22.  Evans  and  Novak  sviggest  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  North  Vietnam  attack  Is  to  force 
Nixon  Into  crucial  war-settlement  talks  on 
Communist  terms. 

Hanoi's  leaders  are  well  aware  that  South 
Vietnamese  forces  are  no  match  for  their 
regulars  in  the  field.  And,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  war,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  de- 
ploying their  own  air  power  and  anti-aircraft 
missiles  with  considerable  success. 

Of  course,  the  President  could  exercise  the 
option  of  even  heavier  bombing  In  the  North 
and  perhaps  Including  Hanoi  and  the  port 
of  Haiphong.  Yet  the  negatives  lie  In  cur- 
dling our  attempts  to  Improve  relations  with 
Peking  and  Moscow,  and  bringing  the  war 
back  to  the  front  pages  and  the  television 
tubes  in  an  election  year. 

Beyond  that,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  our  previous  heavy  bombing  attacks 
have  In  any  way  weakened  the  determination 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  fight. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  why  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  the  will  to  carry  on 
and  are  so  truculent  in  negotiations,  while 
the  South  Vietnamese  fall  miserably  In  lead- 
ership and  national  unity. 

Historically  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
never  accepted  the  concept  of  two  Vletnams. 
The  17th  parallel  Is  said  to  divide  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  but  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ments stipulated  that  the  parallel  was  to  be 
"a  provisional  military  demarcation  line," 
and  not  a  political  boundary  or  national 
frontier. 

Withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  from  the 
South  was  a  temporary  arrangement  pending 
general  elections  after  which  the  country  was 
to  be  reunited.  As  Professor  Oeorge  McT. 
Kahln  of  Cornell  University  explains:  "The 
Geneva  agreements  did  not  leave  two  sepa- 
rate states.  They  left  two  contesting  parties 
within  a  single  national  state.  The  North 
Vietnamese  will  never  accept  the  proposition 
that  they  are  an  'outside  force'  In  Vietnam." 
In  1954,  the  then  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
of  South  Vietnam  refused  to  proceed  with 
elections  which  Prof.  Kahln  argues  "were 
the  major  quid  pro  quo  In  Inducing  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  Vletmlnh  to  abandon  control  over  a 
substantial  part  of  the  territory  that  had 
been  wrested  from  the  French." 

The  betrayal  of  Hanoi — If  such  It  was — Is 
the  compelling  reason  why  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  never  accept  a  cease-fire  and 
armistice  until  a  political  settlement  Is 
reached  with  South  Vietnam.  And  that  Is 
why  the  negotiations  at  Paris  are  stuck  on 
dead  center. 

So  what  should  President  Nixon  do?  As  I 
see  it,  he  should  protect  the  safety  of  our 
withdrawing  troops,  gradually  remove  our 
air  and  naval  forces  and  then  declare  the  war 
to  be  at  an  end  so  far  as  the  United  States 
Is  concerned. 

This  course  of  action  wotdd  undoubtedly 
produce  anguished  lamentations  about  our 
"sacred  commitments,"  and  dire  predictions 
of  a  blood  bath  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  say  that  we  have  fulfilled  our  "commit- 
ments," if  Indeed  we  bad  any.  We  stopped 
aggression    from    the    North,    armed    and 


equipped  a  huge  South  Vietnamese  army, 
inflicted  extensive  bombing  on  North  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  sent  more 
than  half  a  million  Americans  to  Indochina. 

We  said  we  were  "fighting  a  limited  war 
for  limited  objectives."  Those  objectives  were 
achieved  so  long  as  we  maintained  a  huge 
fighting  force  prior  to  Mr.  Nixon's  doctrine 
of  Vietnamlzatlon. 

So  what  other  objectives  remain?  If  South 
Vietnam  can't  hack  it  now,  when  will  Saigon 
be  prepared? 

As  Amb.  Ellsworth  Bunker  said  In  1967: 
"The  South  Vietnamese  must  In  the  end 
win  the  war  for  themselves." 

And  the  hour  Is  now. 


POTOMAC  NATIONAL  RIVER 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  run- 
ning out  on  open  space,  recreation  areas, 
and  wilderness.  Our  Nation  now  has  a 
population  of  more  than  200  mUlion,  and 
this  will  increase  to  300  million  within 
the  next  50  years  even  if  families  limit 
themselves  to  an  average  of  two  children. 
It  will  double  if  the  average  is  three  chil- 
dren. 

Such  a  gi'owth  potential  puts  consid- 
erable stress  on  our  resources.  Greatly 
increased  industrial  development  in  the 
Potomac  River  Valley  is  assured,  and  this 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  begin  plan- 
ning now  for  the  world  our  children  will 
be  living  in,  in  just  a  few  years. 

For  this  reason  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
14020,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Potomac 
National  River.  This  bill  provides  for  pro- 
tection by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  70,000  acres  in  the  Potomac  River 
Valley  through  acquisition  of  about 
40,000  acres  and  the  use  of  scenic  ease- 
ments, zoning,  sellback-leaseback  ar- 
rangements, and  other  possible  planning 
tools  for  the  remainder. 

In  the  past,  geography,  history,  and 
economic  forces  have  protected  the 
natural  and  man-molded  treasures  of  the 
Potomac  River  Valley  from  destruction 
by  intense  development.  The  fiood  of 
westward  growth  parted  in  its  course  and 
left  a  relatively  natural  Potomac  Valley. 
But  today  time  is  catching  up  with  the 
river — and  us;  more  good  fortune  can  no 
longer  be  depended  upon  to  protect  an 
irreplaceable  resource  from  urban  sprawl 
which  is  moving  from  population  centers 
in  Washington,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
even  Pennsylvania. 

Another  factor  illustrating  the  pres- 
sures is  the  rise  in  land  values  along  the 
Potomac.  If  we  do  not  act  today,  the  costs 
will  be  much  higher  when  we  are  finally 
forced  into  action. 

The  cost  of  land  in  Montgomery 
Coimty,  Md.,  is  increasing  at  an  average 
of  10  percent  per  year.  Certainly,  the 
areas  along  the  river  are  no  exception. 
Land  in  the  Great  Falls  area  is  today 
worth  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  acre. 

Naturally,  land  costs  are  lower  as  one 
gets  away  from  the  metropolittin  area. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  value,  however  is 
still  quite  high.  In  Frederick  County, 
Md.,  recreational  land  costs  have  ex- 
perienced an  average  annual  increase  of 
12.5  percent  over  the  last  5  years. 

These  rising  land  values  have  been 
experienced  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 


river  as  well.  Over  the  last  few  years, 
land  costs  in  Fairfax  County,  for  exam- 
ple, have  gone  up  at  a  rate  of  at  least  10 
percent  a  year. 

In  order  that  the  States  which  form 
the  Potomac  Basin  and  the  citizens  gen- 
erally can  be  as  closely  involved  as  pos- 
sible in  the  development  of  the  Potomac 
National  River,  I  provide  in  my  bill  for 
a  permanent  14-member  Advisory  Com- 
mission. This  Commission  will  meet  at 
least  semi-annually  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
port and  consult  with  the  Commission 
concerning  the  development  and  admin- 
istration of  the  National  River. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  as  follows: 

First.  Eight  citizens  recommended  by 
the  Governors  of  Potomac  Basin  States 
who  must  be  residents  of  counties  con- 
taining a  part  of  the  Natiwial  River: 

Two  from  West  Virginia; 

Two  from  Virginia;  and 

Four  from  Maryland — but  no  more 
than  two  from  any  one  county. 

Second.  One  member,  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  recommended  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioner. 

Third.  Two  members  to  be  appointed 
from  recommendations  made  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  National  Historical 
Park  Commission. 

Fourth.  Three  members  designated  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  general  public, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  regu- 
larly constituted  conservation  organiza- 
tions and  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

In  order  to  insure  adequate  planning 
for  the  entire  river,  my  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  State  and  local 
authorities,  to  study  and  report  within 
2  years  to  Congress  the  Department's 
recommendation  for  extending  the  Na- 
tional River  from  the  District  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  or  providing  for  other 
conservation  and  recreation  measures 
for  preservation  of  the  lower  river  or 
Potomac  estuary. 

Two  years  ago  the  passage  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Develop- 
ment Act  was  the  flrst  step  toward  the 
preservation  of  the  Potomac  River  Val- 
ley. At  that  time,  I  pledged  my  efforts 
toward  making  the  Potomac  National 
River  an  eventual  reality. 

The  choice  is  between  a  river  comprised 
of  wilderness,  open  space,  developed  rec- 
reation areas  and  farmland,  interspersed 
with  towns  and  areas  of  commerce,  or  a 
mammoth  open  storm  drain  running 
through  a  nightmarish  strip  of  oversized 
cities  and  suburbs  and  Coney  Islands. 

And  the  choice  is  clear  for  citizens  and 
their  government;  the  administration 
has  an  obligation  to  support  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  goal  for  the  Potomac, 
the  Interior  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  an  obligation  to  hold 
hearings,  and  Potomac  citizens  must 
make  clear  their  determination  that 
specific  action  will  begin  to  save  an  ir- 
replaceable area  of  their  environment 
and  the  environment  of  their  children. 

The  full  text  of  H.R.  14020  is  inserted 
below  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public. 
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HJl.  14020 
A   bill    to  establish   the   Potomac   National 
River  in  the  States  of  Maryland.  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve  and  develop  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations  the 
main  stem  of  the  Potomac  River  and  ad- 
jacent land  areas  In  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
possess  unusual  natural,  scenic,  historic,  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  recreational  values,  includ- 
ing the  historic  and  scenic  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  there  is  hereby  established  the 
Potomac  National  River  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "national  river").  The  national 
river  shall  consist  of  the  lands,  waters,  and 
Interests  therein  within  the  area  generally 
depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled  "Boundary 
Map,  Proposed  Potomac  National  River." 
numbered  PNR  20.000.  dated  March  1972. 
The  drawing  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  In  the  ofiBces  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may 
revise  the  boundaries  of  the  national  river 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  total  land  acreage 
within  the  national  river  shall  not  exceed 
seventy  thousand  acres,  of  which  title  to  not 
more  than  forty  thousand  acres  shall  be  ac- 
quired and  retained  In  fee  simple  absolute, 
and  with  respect  to  the  remaining  acreage, 
only  such  easements  and  other  interests  In 
land  shall  be  {u;qulred,  or  retained  (when 
prior  acquisition  of  the  underlying  fee  Is 
determined  to  be  necessary  or  desirable)  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  lands  owned 
by  any  State  shall  be  Included  In  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park — 

(1)  unless  they  are  donated  to  the  United 
States,  or 

(2)  until  a  written  cooperative  agreement 
is  negotiated  by  the  Secretary  which  assures 
the  administration  of  such  lands  In  accord- 
ance with  established  administrative  poli- 
cies for  national  park  system  areas,  and 

(3)  until  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
donation  or  cooperative  agreement  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ate at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  being  executed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  (includ- 
ing scenic  easements)  within  the  national 
river  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  exchange,  but  the 
Secretary  shall  refrain  from  acquiring,  for 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  any  lands  designated  on  the 
boundary  map  for  acquisition  by  any  State 
If  he  has  negotiated  and  consummated  a 
written  cooperative  agreement  with  such 
State  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act. 
Federal  property  located  within  such  area 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred  to  the 
administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary, 
without  transfer  of  funds,  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  When  an  individual  tract  of  land  is 
only  partly  within  the  national  river,  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  the  entire  tract  In 
order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  severance 
costs.  Land  so  acquired  outside  the  bounda- 
ries may  be  exchanged  by  the  Secretary  for 
non-Federal  land  within  such  boundaries, 
and  any  portion  of  said  land  not  utilized  for 
such  exchanges  may  be  disposed  of  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  377),  as  amended.  Any  funds 
received  In  the  disposal  of  such  lands  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  for  the  ac- 
quisition   of    lands,    waters,    and    Interests 


therein  for  the  national  river,  and  any  such 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  In  addition  to  the  amount 
authorized  in  section  11  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
within  the  national  river,  and  In  exchange 
therefor  he  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  States  of 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  which 
he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
disposal.  In  all  other  respects,  the  Secretary 
shall  exercise  his  exchange  authority  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
5(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1968  (Public  Law 
90-401;  82  Stat.  354). 

(d)  In  exercising  his  authority  within  the 
national  river  pursuant  to  section  5(a)  of 
the  Act  of  July  15.  1968  (Public  Law  90-401; 
82  Stat.  354),  the  Secretary  shall  afford  to 
the  heirs  or  devisees  of  any  oviraer  or  owners 
of  record  who  may  have  died  within  the  two- 
year  period  referred  to  in  section  5(a),  the 
same  rights  that  any  such  owner  or  owners 
of  record  may  have  had  thereunder. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  and  their  political  subdivisions 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  national  river,  to 
plan,  acquire,  develop,  and  manage  lands 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  national  river 
for  recreation,  fish,  and  wildlife  conservation, 
or  similar  public  piu'poses.  Funds  allocated 
to  the  States  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  planning,  acquisition,  and 
development. 

(b)  Whenever  any  such  plan  In  regard  to 
lands  outside  the  boundaries,  but  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  national  river  shall  have  been 
presented  to  the  Secretary  and  approved 
by  him,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  blm,  the  Secretary 
may  grant  to  the  political  subdivision  pre- 
senting such  plan  funds  to  assist  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  needed  lands,  which  funds  shall 
not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
said  lands,  and  which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  funds  granted  from  the  allocation  to 
the  States,  pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965:  Provided, 
That  any  such  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
from  the  funds  accruing  to  the  Federal  share 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account 
local  and  State  development,  land  use,  con- 
servation and  recreational  plans  affecting  or 
relating  to  areas  In  the  vicinity  of  the  na- 
tional river,  shall,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  exercise  the  authority 
granted  by  this  Act  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  conflict,  with  such  local  or  State  plans. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  refrain  or  agree  to 
refrain  from  exercising  his  authority  under 
this  Act  to  acquire  private  property  within 
the  boundary  of  the  national  river  so  long 
as  he  finds  that  the  applicable  plan  or 
ordinance  continues  to  promote  the  use  and 
development  of  such  property  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  property 
that  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary 
for  purposes  of  administration,  preserva- 
tion, or  public  use,  any  owner  or  owners 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
"owner")  of  Improved  property  may,  on  the 
date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary,  re- 
tain an  existing  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth  of  the 
Improved  property  for  a  definite  term  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years  or.  In  the  case 
of  natural  persons  In  Ueu  thereof  for  a  term 
ending  upon  the  death  of  the  owner  or  bis 
spouse,  whichever  is  later,  such  term  to  be 
elected  by  the  owner,  for  (1)  noncommer- 
cial residential  purpose.  Including  use  of  a 
family  vacation  residence;  (2)  agricultural 
purposes;  or  (3)  educational  purposes.  The 


Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner.  Such  right  (A)  shall  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  assure  that  the  prop- 
erty Is  used  In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  (B)  may  be  transferred,  assigned, 
or  devised,  and  (C)  may  be  terminated  with 
respect  to  the  entire  property  by  the  Secre- 
tary upon  his  determination  that  the  prop- 
erty or  any  portion  thereof  has  ceased  to  be 
used  for  (1)  noncommercial  residential,  in- 
cluding \ise  as  a  family  vacation  residence, 
(11)  agricultural  purposes,  or  (ill)  education- 
al purposes,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  upon 
tender  to  the  holder  of  the  right  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value,  as  of  the 
date  of  the  tender,  of  that  portion  of  the 
right  which  remains  In  efi'ect  on  the  date 
of  termination. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "Im- 
proved property"  means  (1>  a  detached  one 
family  dwelling  (A)  which  serves  as  a  place 
of  abode  of  the  owner,  whether  full  or  part 
time,  (B)  construction  of  which  was  begun 
before  January  1,  1967,  (C)  and  which  at  the 
time  of  acquisition  meets  the  requirements 
of  applicable  State,  county,  or  municipal 
laws,  ordinances,  codes,  rules,  or  regiilations 
relating  to  building,  construction,  or  public 
health,  together  with  so  much  of  the  land 
on  which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  the  said 
land  being  In  the  same  ownership  as  the 
dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  non- 
commercial residential  use,  or  (2)  any  prop- 
erty that  Is  used  exclusively  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  continues  In  such  use.  Includ- 
ing housing  directly  Incident  thereto,  or  (3) 
any  property  that  Is  used  exclusively  for  edu- 
cational purposes  and  continues  In  such  use : 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  exclude 
from  improved  properties  any  waters  of  land 
fronting  thereon,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  land  adjoining  such  waters  or  land  as 
he  deems  necessary  for  public  access  thereto. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  negoti- 
ate and  enter  Into  such  concession  contracts, 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years,  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors,  with  any  former  owner  or  op- 
erator of  property  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  was  at  the  time  of  Its  acquisi- 
tion being  operated  for  public  commercial 
recreational  purposes. 

(d)  The  operation  and  occupancy  of  lands 
and  Improvements  thereon  by  recreation  or 
conservation  organizations  may.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  and  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
him,  be  continued  by  lease,  permit,  or  agree- 
ment for  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  not,  however,  to  exceed  a  total 
period  of  twenty-five  years  for  any  such  or- 
ganization. 

Sec.  5.  With  the  occupation  of  those  lands 
and  waters,  included  within  the  national 
river  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  bunting  and  fishing 
on  lands  and  waters  imder  his  Jurisdiction 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  national  river 
in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
and  State  law,  to  the  extent  applicable,  ex- 
cept that  be  may  designate  zones  where,  and 
establish  periods  when,  no  himting  or  fishing 
shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  fish  or  wildlife  man- 
agement, or  public  use  and  employment.  Ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  any  regulations  prescrib- 
ing any  such  restrictions  shall  be  put  into 
effect  only  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  responsible  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  activities. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  national  river  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  34,  1910  (30  Stat. 
635),   as  amended   and  supplemented    (10 


VS.O.  1-4)  >  axoept  that  any  other  statutory 
authority  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  and 
historical  resources  may  be  utilized  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  administering 
the  national  river  or  any  part  thereof  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries,  the  Secretary 
may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
non-Federal  public  bodies  for  the  operation 
and  management  by  either  the  Secretary  or 
such  bodies  of  certain  portions  of  lands  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  national  river  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  mutually  acceptable  man- 
agement plan. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  national 
river,  the  Secretary  may  Issue  easements,  li- 
censes, or  permits  for  rights-of-way  through, 
over,  or  under  the  lands  In  Federal  ownership 
within  the  national  river,  or  for  the  use  of 
such  lands  by  the  owners  or  lessees  of  ad- 
jacent lands,  for  such  purposes  and  under 
such  terms,  regulations,  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  the  use  of  such  lands  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Except  as  may  be  specifically  set  forth 
In  this  Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress,  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  or 
alter  the  exercise  of  existing  Jurisdiction  or 
rights  of  any  State  in  which  the  national 
river  is  located,  regarding  the  control  or  regu- 
lation of  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  River, 
Including  the  flow,  usage,  and  quality  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park,  as  established  by 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Development 
Act  (84  Stat.  1978)  Is  hereby  Included  with- 
in the  national  river  and  shall  continue  to 
be  administered  as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  within  the 
national  river  as  an  identifiable  unit  threof, 
in  accordance  with  the  authorities  contained 
in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Develop- 
ment Act:  Provided,  That  any  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  river  may  be 
added  to  the  historical  park  by  the  Secretary 
for  reasons  of  historic  Integrity,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  administration  or  the 
restoration  of  major  historical  and  engineer- 
ing features  of  the  park. 

(b)  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park, 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  30,  1944 
(16  U.S.C.  450bb),  or  as  may  hereafter  be 
augmented,  redesignated,  or  modified  by  Aot 
of  Congress,  Is  hereby  Included  with  the  na- 
tional river,  and  shall  continue  to  be  admin- 
istered as  the  Harpers  Ferry  National  His- 
torical Park  within  the  national  river  as  an 
Identifiable  unit  thereof,  in  accordance  with 
all  authorities  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
administration  of  the  national  river  and  the 
Harp>ers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not  affect  adversely  any  valid  rights  hereto- 
fore existing,  or  any  valid  permits  heretofore 
Issued,  within  or  relating  to  areas  authorized 
for  inclusion  in  the  national  river. 

(b)  Where  privately  owned  lands  are  lo- 
cated between  lands  acquired  for  the  national 
river  and  the  Potomac  River,  the  owners  of 
those  lands  shall  have  access  to  their  lands, 
subject  only  to  such  restrictions  or  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  find  essential  to 
the  preservation  and  sound  management  of 
the  river. 

Sec.  9.  Except  as  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  within  the  national 
river  of  any  dam  or  other  project  work  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063),  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  701a  et  seq.) :  Provided. 
That  the  provisions  of  that  Act  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  any  project,  as  defined  In 
that  Act,  already  constructed  or  under  li- 
cense to  be  constructed. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  River  Advisory  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission"), 
composed  of  fourteen  meml>ers  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  as  follovrs: 


(1)  Bight  members,  who  shall  be  residents 
of  counties  any  part  of  which  Is  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  national  river: 
two  from  Virginia,  two  from  West  Virginia, 
and  four  from  Maryland.  Each  member  shall 
be  appointed  from  recommendations  made  by 
the  Governors  of  the  respective  States  of 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  How- 
ever, no  more  than  two  members  so  appoint- 
ed shall  be  residents  of  any  single  coimty  in 
any  one  State. 

(2)  One  member,  who  shall  be  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
Commission  established  by  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Development  Act   (supra). 

(4)  Three  members  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  the  general  public,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  regularly  constituted 
conservation  organizations  and  one  of  whom 
shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Conunlssion  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that 
the  terms  of  the  initial  members  shall  be 
from  one  to  three  years,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment,  in 
such  manner  as  to  Insure  that  the  terms  of 
not  more  than  four  of  them  will  expire  in 
any  one  year :  Provided,  That  any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term:  Provided  further. 
That  upon  the  termination  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historic  Park 
Commission,  the  Conunlssion  established  by 
this  Act  shall  be  composed  of  the  twelve 
members  designated  pursuant  to  (1),  (2), 
and  (4)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  as  such,  but  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  pay,  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  Chairman,  the  expenses  rea- 
sonably Incurred  by  the  Commission  and  Its 
members  In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  the  conduct  of  Its 
business  as  it  deems  advisable  to  carry  out  its 
function  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time 
but  at  least  semiannually,  meet  with,  report, 
and  consult  with  the  Commission  on  general 
policies  and  specific  matters  related  to  the 
plan  of  development  and  administration  of 
the  river. 

(f)  The  Commission  may  advise  and  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  agencies.  State  agen- 
cies, local  governments,  and  p>ersons  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  public  recreation,  historic 
preservation  and  Interpretation,  scenic  pro- 
tection, wildlife  protection,  and  conservation 
and  protection  of  natural  resources.  Includ- 
ing water  resources,  within  and  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  river. 

Sec  11.  (a)  Within  two  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  report 
to  Congress  his  recommendations  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  national  river  or  other  legis- 
lative action  for  the  conservation,  scenic  pro- 
tection, and  Improvement  of  public  recrea- 
tional opportunities  from  the  area  established 
by  this  Act  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River  at  Chesapeake  Bay :  Provided,  That  any 
such  lands  or  interest  In  land  shall  not  be 
considered  in  calculating  the  limitations  on 
acreages  set  forth  In  section  ( 1 )  of  this  Act. 

Sec:  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


THREAT  TO  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 
THROUGH  POLITICIZING  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROCESS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  said 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Vice  President  today  addressed  the 
first  of  a  series  of  "Headliner  Lunch- 
eons" in  the  new  quarters  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  Club,  the  national  Republican  club. 
Vice  President  Agnew  soimded  a  signifi- 
cant warning  about  a  serious  threat  to 
academic  freedom  through  the  politiciz- 
ing of  the  educational  process.  Because 
of  the  challenging  and  thought-provok- 
ing content  of  his  remarks,  I  insert  here 
the  full  text  of  the  Vice  President's 
speech. 

Address  bt  the  Vice  PBEsniENT  of  the 
Untted  States 

My  subject  today  is  a  threat  to  academic 
freedom — specifically  the  threat  to  the  avail- 
ability of  scholarly,  diverse  research  products 
which  arises  because  some  intellectuals  are 
attempting  to  Impose  an  ideological  conform- 
ity on  American  education. 

Over  two  years  ago,  I  directed  public  at- 
tention to  the  lack  of  diversity  in  the  proc- 
ess of  deciding  what  news  should  be  presented 
to  the  American  people,  and  in  the  singular 
ideological  conformity  of  those  who  make 
news  Judgments  for  the  television  networks 
and  most  major  publications  of  national  im- 
pact. 

My  topic  here  Is  of  equal.  If  not  greater. 
Importance  to  the  future  of  our  system.  For 
If,  m  the  words  of  Epictetus,  "Only  the  edu- 
cated are  free."  then  the  politicizing  of  the 
learning  process  and  the  substitution  of  in- 
doctrination for  education  strikes  at  the  very 
roots  of  a  free  society. 

This  politicizing  process  takes  many  forms. 

At  its  worst,  it  can  be  described  as  nothing 
less  than  antl-lntellectual  Yahooism  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  academic  commun- 
ity who,  however  few  in  number,  have  at 
times  been  permitted  to  disrupt  or  have  en- 
couraged disruption  of  the  process  of  free 
discussion  and  Inquiry. 

A  notorious  example  of  the  activities  of 
these  academic  Yahoos  occurred  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  Philadelphia  sev- 
eral months  ago. 

At  that  meeting,  tomatoes  were  thrown  at 
a  United  States  Senator,  while  other  speakers 
had  to  be  given  police  protection.  All  this, 
keep  In  mind,  was  the  result  of  the  tactics 
of  fewer  than  one  hundred  persons  given 
permissive  rein  to  disrupt  the  proceedings  of  ,t 
a  convention  of  5.000  scholars  representing 
an  organization  of  an  estimated  180,000  mem- 
bers. 

To  his  credit,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of 
the  organization,  Dr.  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han,  denounced  members  of  this  militant 
Tahoo  minority,  charging  them  with  "politi- 
cal harassment  that  has  no  place  In  a  sci- 
entific meeting." 

"I'm  a  political  scientist,"  said  Dr.  Moy- 
nlhan,  "and  I  smell  fascism." 

Less  credit,  however.  Is  due  officers  of  the 
association  who  sought  to  appease  the  In- 
cipient totalitarianism  In  their  midst. 

One  of  these  officials  was  quoted  as  saying, 
after  the  tomato-throwing  episode — and  I 
quote  directly:  "If  there  weren't  these  dis- 
ruptions it  would  mean  these  meetings  are 
not  significant." 

Let  me  submit,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  death  of  free  spteech  and  Inquiry  Is  never 
a  unilateral  act.  It  comes  in  two  parts. 

First,  there  are  those  vicious  members  of 
a  community  who  would  kill  freedom;  sec- 
ond, there  are  those  fatuous  leaders  of  a 
community  who,  by  their  acquiescence  and 
lack  of  Intellectual  fortitude,  stand  by  and 
permit  the  murder  to  occxir. 

This  threat  of  dogmatism  and  Intolerance 
of  diverse  opinion  In  the  academic  commu- 
nity is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  American. 
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For  history  has  demonstrated  that  there 
can  be  no  more  dangerous  form  of  antl- 
Intellectuallsm  than  that  kind  practiced  by 
highly  educated,  self-righteous  Intellectuals 
who  consider  themselves  superior  to  the 
point  of  InfalllbUlty. 

Indeed,  we  know  that  the  worst  excesses 
of  the  mob  during  the  French  Terror  were 
carried  out  under  the  leadership  of  "men  of 
learning"  who  thought  themselves  the  ulti- 
mate products  of  the  Age  of  Reason  and 
Science;  that  the  Ideological  precxirsor  of 
Mussolini's  fascism  was  a  poet-phllosopber; 
and  that  the  Minister  of  Propaganda  and 
Enlightenment  of  Hitler's  Germany  held  a 
PhJ3.  from  one  of  his  country's  most  re- 
spected universities. 

In  this  regard,  Frederic  Lllge,  In  his  book, 
The  Abuse  of  Learning,  pointed  out  how  the 
politicizing  of  the  universities  during  the 
years  of  the  Weimar  Republic  laid  the  ground 
work  for  the  rise  of  the  Third  Reich.  Wrote 
Professor  Lllge  of  the  German  academic 
scene  during  the  Weimar  period : 

"The  universities  were  unable  to  remain 
Islands  on  which  the  unpolitical  scholar  and 
scientist  could  live  in  seclusion  from  the 
fierce  agitation  on  all  sides  ....  already, 
years  before  Hitler  was  made  chancellor, 
groups  of  nationalist  conspirators  and,  later, 
Nazi  students  began  to  foment  unrest  and 
provoke  violence  inside  the  universities." 

That  "strong-arm  bullying"  has  become  a 
feature  of  many  scholarly  gatherings  here  in 
America  during  recent  years  is  attested  by 
Bruce  Blossat  in  a  recent  report.  Beyond  what 
Mr.  Blossat  describes  as  "disreputable  shout- 
ers  who  make  a  specialty  of  mindlessness," 
there  are  those,  the  columnist  asserts,  who 
carry  their  ideological  bias  onto  the  school 
grounds  and  the  campus. 

8cholars-wlth-a-cause,  they  too  often  per- 
mit their  devotion  to  that  cause  to  outweigh 
their  dedication  to  scholarship,  or  even  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  free  inquiry. 

We  find  such  narrow-minded  academic 
Ideologues,  says  Mr.  Blossat,  engaging  In 
facility  boycotts  or  harassment  of  fellow 
scholars  "who.  In  the  past  decade  or  so,  have 
dared  to  labor  for  the  federal  government." 
We  are  all  familiar  with  notable  cases  of 
this  kind  In  recent  years.  In  my  opinion, 
Buch  boycotting  and  harassment  have  writ- 
ten a  shameful  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
American  education.  It  Is  a  chapter  made  all 
the  more  hypocritical  by  the  participation  or 
acquiescence  of  many  educators  who  In  the 
past  Intoned  their  views  regarding  "academic 
freedom."  deploring  what  they  viewed  as 
Right-wing  efforts  to  "Intimidate"  the  free 
academic  system. 

A  similar  debasement  of  scholastic  profes- 
sionalism occurs  when  political  academic  fill 
the  air — to  quote  Mr.  Blossat  "with  confusing 
and  exaggerated  statements  on  major  public 
issues." 

An  example  of  this  facet  of  academic  Ya- 
hoolsm,  cited  by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  has  been 
the  pseudo-scientific  clamor  surrounding  re- 
cent national  debates  over  the  anti-ballistic 
missile,  the  supersonic  transport,  and  the 
underground  nuclear  testa  at  Amchltka. 

Yet,  well-publicized  as  are  these  examples 
of  the  politicizing  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity, they  nevertheless  do  not  reveal  the  dis- 
ease of  academic  antl-intellectuallsm  In  its 
most  pernicious  form. 

That  occiirs  when  the  ideological  virus  is 
brought  into  the  classroom  and  the  teaching 
process  itself. 

Recently  Professor  Sidney  Hook  addressed 
his  attention  to  a  deeply  disturbing  aspect 
of  this  problem:  the  conversion  of  formerly 
authoritative  and  objective  sources  of  en- 
cyclopedic information  Into  vehicles  of  prop- 
aganda. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  such  sovu-ces 
have  been  so  converted.  But  as  has  occurred 
in  the  area  of  news  reporting,  recent  years 
have  witnessed  a  growing  tendency  toward 
the  "interpretive"  rather  than  the  "objec- 
tive" in  a  number  of  research  publications 


aa  well  as  textbooks  of  significant  circula- 
tion. 

Professor  Hook's  special  concern  was  the 
transparent  ideological  bias  shown  by  the  new 
editors  of  one  major  encyclopedia  who  refused 
to  publish  a  previously  accepted  study  by  the 
respected  conservative  scholar  Ernest  van  den 
Haag. 

Writes  Professor  Hook  of  this  incident: 
"Signs  are  multiplying  that  partisan  criteria 
utterly  Irrelevant  to  genuine  intellectual 
achievement  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
evaluation  of  scholarly  findings.  Judgments 
on  scholars  and  on  their  work  all  too  often 
now  reflect  ideological  prejudice  rather  than 
scrupulous  evaluation  of  contributions." 

Unless  checked,  such  opinion  Imbalance, 
similar  to  that  which  affects  our  national 
news  media,  holds  ominous  implications. 

For  If  biased  segments  of  the  news  media 
can  distort  the  view  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live  It  necessarily  falls  to  the  educational 
community  In  its  pursuit  of  truth  and  fact, 
to  assure  today's  distortion  Is  not  perpetu- 
ated in  tomorrow's  history  books. 

Nevertheless,  the  incident  of  editorial  bias 
involving  Professor  van  den  Haag  would  seem 
to  be  only  a  single  exhibit  evidencing  the  fact 
that  the  Sander  Vanocurs  have  their  doc- 
trinaire counterparts  In  the  groves  of  aca- 
deme. This  is  substantiated  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  kind  of  politicized  material  that  is 
getting  into  standard  works  that  teachers 
and  parents  rely  on  as  general  reference  books 
for  today's  students. 

For  example,  one  major  encyclopedia  com- 
pany— other  than  that  which  refused  to  pub- 
lish the  van  den  Haag  study — produces  an 
annual  yearbook  that  can  be  found  in  school 
libraries  and  homes  throughout  the  country. 
It  bears  a  respected  name  in  the  puiblishlng 
world.  Yet,  the  New  Leftward  bias  of  its  cur- 
rent editors  can  readily  be  ascertained  by  any 
fair-minded  teacher  or  parent  who  takes  the 
time  to  read  Its  contents. 

To  Illustrate  this  point,  let  me  compare  the 
manner  in  which  tills  partlcvilar  yearbook 
dealt  in  its  annual  "People  ia.  the  News'"  sec- 
tion with  two  Americans  prominent  In  the 
news  during  the  year  1970. 

First,  consider  what  young  readers  will 
learn  about  a  person  to  the  editor's  ideolog- 
ical liking— the  Radical  Left  Attorney  Wil- 
liam Kunstler: 

"The  American  legal  system  has  given  rise 
over  the  years  to  a  remarkable  breed  of  court- 
room lawyer — the  sharp,  resourceful,  selfless 
defense  attorney,  who  often  at  the  risk  of 
reputation  and  pocketbook  will  take  up  un- 
popular causes,  defend  unpopular  individuals, 
and,  in  the  folklore  at  least,  emerge  trliun- 
phant  .  .  .,"  the  yearbook  tells  students. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  breed 
is  William  Moses  Kunstler,  who  fights  with 
conviction  for  causes  that  he  feels  are  rele- 
vant to  social  and  political  Justice  in  Amer- 
ica. .  .  .  What  makes  William  Kunstler  a 
different  type  of  lawyer  is  that  he  has  come 
to  feel  he  and  his  colleagues  are  the  last  line 
of  defense  against  the  destructive  forces  of 
tyranny  and,  in  particular,  that  the  lawyer 
has  a  duty  to  help  pave  the  way  for  impor- 
tant social  changes  to  overcome  tyr- 
anny . . . 

"Kunstler  has  been  criticized  for  his  over- 
dramatic  manner,  for  his  faulty  preparation 
of  cases,  and  for  his  phenomenal  ego.  But 
his  sincerity  and  his  devotion  to  his  clients 
and  to  his  causes  have  never  been  In  ques- 
tion. This  selflessness  has  made  him  a  kind  of 
folk  hero  to  the  young.  ..." 

To  be  sure  the  advanced  student  of  propa- 
ganda can  only  pay  tribute,  however  grudg- 
ing, to  the  skilled  manner  in  which  the  writer 
of  that  paean  to  Mr.  Kunstler  makes  the 
point  that  his  subject  is  an  admirable  indi- 
vidual whom  the  young  reader  might  emu- 
late, regardless  of  what  he  might  hear  around 
the  family  dinner  table. 

Nor  should  this  artful  technique  be  con- 
sidered accidental.  The  same  yearbook  fea- 
tures  equally   laudatory   biographies,   some 


verging  on  the  ecstatic,  covering  such  New 
Left  folk-heroes  and  heroines  as  the  Berri- 
gans,  Angela  Davis  and  Jane  Fonda. 

On  the  other  ideological  hand,  there  are 
less  admirable  Americans  whose  "sincerity" 
and  "devotion  to  causes,"  not  to  mention 
"selflessness,"  are  less  apparent — at  least  to 
the  editors. 

Indeed,  a  comparison  only  of  the  opening 
line  in  the  Kunstler  biography  with  that 
given  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
sufficient  to  draw  the  pejorative  Inference 
the  editors  Intend: 

"Richard  M.  Nixon  is  president  of  the 
United  States,"  they  tell  the  yotmg  reader, 
"but  he  is  above  all  a  politician." 

Now  If  that,  for  a  starter,  doesn't  open  a 
youngster's  eyes,  there  follows  sufficient  in- 
nuendo to  do  so,  including  even  the  Radical 
Left  canard  that  the  President  once  labeled 
all  students  "bums." 

In  this  regard,  since  it  bears  strong  wit- 
ness to  the  matter  of  antl-intellectualism  in 
the  academic  community,  let  me  take  this 
occasion  to  lay  that  blatant  distortion  to 
rest  once  and  for  all. 

•  Here  we  see  a  prime  example  of  the  big 
He  technique  perfected  by  Hitler's  propa- 
ganda and  enlightenment  ministry.  For  the 
fact  is — and  it  is  readily  ascertainable  fact — 
that  the  President's  mention  of  "bums"  in 
the  spring  of  1970  was  made  with  specific 
reference  to  arsonist  vandals  who  had  de- 
stroyed the  lifework  of  a  foreign  scholar  at 
Stanford  University — and  I,  for  one,  believe 
that,  if  anything,  the  President  was  re- 
strained in  so  describing  the  perpetrators  of 
such  u  senseless,  despicable  and  cruel  act  of 
destruction. 

The  President  has  never  applied  that  term 
to  protestors  or  young  people,  however.  The 
contention  that  he  did  is  simply  one  of  many 
gross  falsehoods  in  the  propaganda  arsenal 
of  those  latter-day  Goebbels  of  the  Radical 
Left  who  dally  assault,  not  simply  this 
President,  but  rather  the  institution  of  the 
Presidency  Itself — an  assault  strengthened 
by  the  ready  and  all-too-willing  cooperation 
of  their  ideological  allies  in  the  national 
news  media  and,  as  we  see,  the  academic 
world. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  Left-inspired  untruth 
the  editors  of  this  encyclopedic  yearbook  set 
forth  as  objective  fact.  In  addition,  they  in- 
cluded in  their  1970  yearbook  the  misrep- 
resentation that  "tweny-eight  (Black)  Pan- 
thers have  been  killed  in  police  clashes  since 
1968" — a  propaganda  myth  now  thoroughly 
discredited  but  which  still  remains,  unre- 
tracted,  in  public  and  home  libraries,  as  part 
of  encyclopedic  history. 

Unfortunately,  Professor  Hook  informs  us, 
such  examples  of  politicized  standard  refer- 
ence works  are  no  longer  isolated  oases. 
Rather,  they  represent  what  he  terms  a 
"disquieting  phenomenon"  of  our  times. 

The  fact  is  that  teachers  and  parents  can 
no  longer  take  It  for  granted  that  scholarly 
objectivity  and  thoroughness  will  be  the 
standards  in  much  of  the  material  students 
use  for  basic  reference. 

To  discover,  in  Professor  Hook's  words,  that 
once  "reputable  and  time-honored"  reference 
works  have  "now  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
editors  who  have  ideological  axes  to 
grind  ..."  is  Indeed  disquieting,  not  only 
In  itself  but  in  its  symptomatic  meaning  to 
the  entire  American  educational  system. 

Disquieting  as  it  may  be,  however,  no 
American  can  ignore  the  danger  such  politi- 
cizing presents  to  our  educational  system. 

I  have  therefore  spoken  out  on  this  Issue 
today  because  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  academic  integrity  of  our  educational 
system  is  a  matter  of  major  concern  to  every 
American. 

What  I  have  urged  Is  not  the  imposition 
but  the  elimination  of  ideological  conform- 
ity; not  censorship  but  freedom  of  inquiry; 
not  the  interjection  of  the  politics  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  or  any  other  admin- 
istration, but  the  removal  of  current  poll- 
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tics  from  American  education;  not  book- 
burning  but  more  books,  covering  every  point 
of  view  and  not  Just  the  propaganda  of  the 
view  favored  by  the  professor. 

Yet,  I  have  little  doubt  that  despite  this 
purpose,  there  will  be  criticism  in  the  days 
to  come  that  the  Vice  President  seeks  to  "in- 
timidate" or  "repress"  dissenters  at  scien- 
tific meetings,  not  to  mention  limit  the  lati- 
tude of  encyclopedia  editors.  At  the  very 
least,  we  wUl  be  advised  by  self-serving 
spokesmen  that  in  dlscvissing  the  ldeolog;lcal 
bias  of  such  individuals  I  have  somehow  had 
a  "chilling  effect"  on  academic  freedom. 

So  be  it.  I  myself  have  no  intention  of 
being  intimidated,  repressed,  chilled  or  de- 
terred by  the  propaganda  tecbnlq\ies  of  those 
who  desire  that  they  and  they  alone  shall 
choose  the  parameters  of  public  dialogue  on 
Issues  that  affect  the  American  people. 

Through  nearly  two  centuries,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  considered  education  to  be  a  major 
social  priority — in  the  words  of  the  16th 
President  who  died  107  years  ago  this  week, 
"the  most  Important  subject  which  we,  as 
a  people,  can  be  engaged  in." 

As  a  free  people,  we  have  rejected  the  to- 
talitarian concept  that  education  should  be 
a  weapon  of  the  state  or  of  a  single  ideology. 

Thus,  despite  the  political  passions  that 
have  characterized  given  periods  in  our  his- 
tory, we  in  the  end  always  have  recognized 
that  solutions  to  human  problems  and  dif- 
ferences can  best  be  found  not  in  the  heat 
of  ideological  warfare  but  In  the  light  of 
rational    discourse. 

For  this,  we  can  credit  a  tradition  of  free 
inquiry  nurtured  and  sustained  by  the  Amer- 
ican educational  community. 

Upon  American  educators  in  this  critical 
period,  therefore,  the  burden  of  that  tradi- 
tion now  falls.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  the 
people  of  America — and  most  especially, 
young  Americans — look  to  them  for  responsi- 
ble scholarship  and  an  academic  atmos- 
phere free  of  political  zealotry. 

This  then  is  one  of  the  most  critical  chal- 
lenges of  our  time:  to  assure  for  this  and 
succeeding  generations  of  American  youth 
an  educational  system  based  not  on  the  ig- 
norance of  superstition  or  ideological  stric- 
ture, but  on  the  principle  of  free  inquiry  and 
rational  dialogue  in  a  society  of  diverse  and 
competing  opinion. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mann,  for  April  12,  1972,  to  attend 
funeral  of  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes. 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  April  12,  1972,  and  the 
balance  of  week  on  account  of  o£Bcial 
business. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Stokes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  .Tuesday, 
April  11,  through  Thursday,  April  13,  on 
account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  James  C.  Corhan,  for  Tuesday, 
April  11,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Satterfield  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Alexander  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  April  11,  through 
Thursday,  April  13,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Leggett,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
guest  of  Mr.  Rousselot)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prelinghuysen,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Harsha,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Runnels)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  AsPiN,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Howard,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BoGGS,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  P*uLTON,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Runnels,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Podell,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Cotter,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Burton,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  on  April  12,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rangel,  on  April  12,  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Patten,  on  April  12,  for  60  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Dellenback  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Keith)  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  13188. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rousselot)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Landgrebe  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Suith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  MizELL  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Devine  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Snyder  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Michel  in  four  insttinces. 
Mr.    Broyhill    of    Virginia    in    two 
instances. 


Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rotinels),  and  to  include 
extraneous  mattter : ) 

Mr.  Dingell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  James.  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HAViTciNS  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Waldee. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


BILL   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 

House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  12749.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1973. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1971,  TO  PACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives submits  the  following  reports  for 
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printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administsation, 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  10  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  a  report  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Act  of 
AugTist  28.  1058  (72  Stat.  972) ,  submitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
pursuant  to  Rule  XL  of  that  House. 

During  calendar  year  1971,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
utilized  the  authority  of  the  above-cited 
statute  as  follows: 

Extraordinary      contractual       adjustment 


denied  by  the  NASA  Contract  Adjustment 
Board : 

a.  The  Board  considered  one  request  for 
extraordinary  contractual  adjustment  during 
1971.  Acme  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Inc.  re- 
quested relief  In  the  amount  of  $24,672.63 
on  the  basis  of  the  Oovemment's  and  the 
contractor's  mutual  mistakes.  The  request 
was  denied. 

Sincerely, 

James  C.  Fletcher, 

Administrator. 

Assistant  Secretary  op  Defense, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  7,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  compliance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804,  the  calen- 


dar year  1971  report  on  extraordinary  con- 
tractual actions  to  facilitate  the  national  de- 
fense  U   transmitted    herewith. 

Table  I  shows  that  245  contractual  actions 
were  approved  and  that  112  actions  were 
disapproved.  Included  in  the  number  of 
actions  approved  are  112  actions  for  which 
a  potential  Qovemment  liability  cannot  be 
estimated. 

Table  II  lists  the  actions  which  have  an 
actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  Government 
of  $50,000  or  more.  Also  Included  In  this  list 
are  the  112  actions  above  for  which  a  poten- 
tial cost  cannot  be  estimated. 
Sincerely, 

Barry  J.  Shilltto, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

{Installations  and  Logistics). 


EXTRAORDINARY  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  (PUBLIC  LAW  85-fl04)  JANUARY-DECEMBER  1971 
TABLE  l.-SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  JANUARY-DECEMBER  1971 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Actions  approved 


Actions  denied 


Department  and  type  of  action 


Number 


Amount 
requested 


Amount 
approved 


Number 


Amount 


Department  of  Defense,  total. 


24S 


112 


Amendments  without  consideration 

Correction  of  mistakes 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments 

Contingent  liabilities 

Disposition  of  property 

Other, _ 

Amendments  without  consideration  (Lockheed). 


2 

74 

31 

112 

3 


$1, 512 

3,814 

372 


$1,341 

3,625 

366 


27 

66 

9 

1 

2 


}23, 956 

1,236 

99 


Army,  total. 


Amendments  without  consideration 

Correction  of  mistakes 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments 

Contingent  liabilities 

Disposition  of  property 

Other  (Secretarial  authority  and  residual  powers). 
Amendments  without  consideration  (Lockheed)... 


21 
2 

672 
0) 

672 
623,000 

7  

53 

25 

21 
25 
3 
2 
1 
1 


476 
347 


386 
342 


6 

11 

7 

1 


8,275 

726 

40 


(') 


123,000 


Navy,  total. 


106 


11 


Amendments  without  consideration 

Correction  of  mistakes 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments. 

Contingent  liabilities 

Disposition  of  property 


2 
18 

3 
82 

1 


1.512 

2,820 

12 


1.341 

2,847 

11 


8,593 
18 


Air  Force,  total. 


46 


35 


Amendments  without  consideration 

Correction  of  mistakes. .     .        

Formalization  of  informal  commitments 

Contingent  liabilities 

Other  (contract  modification  or  termination) 

Amendments  without  consideration  (Lockheed). 


16 
1 

27 
1 
1 


410 
7 


295 
7 


3 

28 
2 


5,762 

305 

59 


(') 


500.000 


Defense  Supply  Agency,  total. 


40 


41 


Amendments  without  consideration 

Correction  of  mistakes. .     .   

Formalization  of  informal  commitments 
Other 


19 
2 
19 


108 
6 

672 


97 
6 

672 


13 
23 


1,326 
187 


I  Lockheed  financial  requirement  exceeded  {1,000,000,000  for  all  programs. 


TABLE  ll.-LIST  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH  ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

JANUARY-DECEMBER  1971 


Name  and  location  of  contractor 


Actual  or 

estimated 

potential 

cost    Description  of  product  or  service 


JustiFication 


AMENDMENTS  WITHOUT  CONSIDERATION 


Navy: 


Gap  Instrument  Corp.,  110  Marcus  Blvd.,  Hauppauge,       $1, 091, 329    MK-53  attack  consoles. 
N.Y. 


The  company  has  asserted  that  It  faces  a  financial  crisis  of  such  major  propor- 
tions that  without  immediate  relief  it  will  be  unable  to  continue  operations. 
The  MK-53  units,  which  constitute  an  integral  portion  of  a  shipboard  under- 
water fire  control  system,  are  tightly  scheduled  for  installation  as  Govern- 
ment furnished  equipment  on  2  classes  of  Navy  vessels  presently  under 
construction.  A  number  of  the  remainder  are  for  delivery  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. Although  other  companies  have  produced  the  console  under  prior 
contracts,  none  are  currently  in  production.  Should  this  company  be  forced 
to  cease  operations  the  Navy  stands  to  lose  its  advance  payments  of  approxi- 
mately $2,265,000.  In  addition  the  estimated  cost  of  reprocurement  is  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. 
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Name  and  location  of  contractor 


Actual  or 

estimated 

potential 

cost   Description  of  product  or  service 


Justification 


S.W.  Electronics  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  12  Fellowship 
Rd.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 


250, 000    AN/ARR-69  auxiliary  radio  receivers. 


Air  Force:  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif 500,000,000   C-5A  aircraft. 


Army:  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif 123,000,000   AH-S6A  helicopters. 


FORMALIZATION    OF    INFORMAL    COMMITMENT 

Army:  Stromberg   Datagraphix,   Inc.,   1600    Kapiolani 
Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


269, 144    Ancillary  micromation  equipment.. 


Army: 


CORRECTION  OF  MISTAKES 


Polarad  Electronics  Corp.,  43-20  34th  St,  NW.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.Y. 


North  Electric  Co.,  553  South  Market  St.,  Gallon,  Ohio. 


165, 400    Signal  generator  AN/URM-103. 


66, 252    7th  Army  tactical  switching  systems. 


Navy: 


Bendix  Corp.,  Electrodynamics  Division,  Lankershim 
&  Sherman  Way,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Lockheed  California  Co., 
2555  North  Hollywood  Way,  Burbank,  Calif. 


OTHER 

Defense  Supply  Agency:  Steuart  Petroleum  Co.,  4646— 
40th  St.,  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 


2, 658, 406    AN/APN  radar  Altimeters. 


98,182    P-3B  aircraft. 


The  contractor  is  a  small  firm  of  approximately  60  employees  and  its  financial 
distress  was  precipitated  when  it  became  unable  to  make  delivery  and  receive 
payment  under  a  contract  for  the  Government  of  Pakistan  after  the  U.S. 
State  Department  imposed  temporary  restrictions  upon  the  shipment  of 
military  supplies  to  that  country  in  April  1971.  The  AN/ARR-69  radios  are 
being  purchased  for  use  by  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  on  F-4J,  A-4B, 
TA-F4  and  A-7E  aircraft.  Government  inventories  have  been  exhausted  and' 
equipment  is  not  available  for  installation  on  operational  aircraft.  Introducing 
another  source  would  entail  a  delay  of  from  12  to  18  months  and  a  substantial 
increase  in  unit  prices. 

.  In  March  1970  the  company  submitted  a  letter  to  DOD  citing  its  contractual  and 
financial  problems  on  several  major  Defense  programs  including  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter  and  the  C-5A  aircraft.  The  company  asserted  that  "the  unprece- 
dented dollar  magnitude  of  the  claims  and  disputes"  in  which  these  programs 
among  others  were  involved  would  "make  it  financially  impossible  for 
Lockheed  to  complete  performance  of  these  programs  if  we  must  await  the 
outcome  of  litigation  before  receiving  further  financing  from  the  Department 
of  Defense."  After  a  thorough  review  of  this  matter,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  determined  on  June  4, 1971,that  it  was  necessary  to  continue  these 
essential  defense  programs  as  such  action  will  thereby  facilitate  the  national 
defense.  Although  such  action  will  permit  the  company  to  continue  operations 
its  losses  on  these  programs  will  be  severe.  In  the  case  of  the  C-5A  air- 
craft contract  a  fixed  loss  of  {200.000,000  was  negotiated  with  the  company. 

.  The  actions  taken  with  respect  to  the  AH  56 A  Cheyenne  basically  involved  a 
restructuring  of  the  AH-56A  research  and  development  contract  and  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  corporation,  then  in  litigation,  relating  to  the 
AH-56A  production  contract  which  had  been  terminated  for  default.  These 
actions  were  based  on  the  authority  of  Public  Law  85-804  and  the  authority 
to  resolve  disputes  arising  under  the  provisions  of  government  contracts. 
The  company's  loss  on  the  AH-56A  contracts  is  estimated  at  $119,000,000. 
For  further  details  see  comment  above  concerning  the  C-5A  aircraft. 

General  Services  Administration  placed  a  contract  with  Stromberg  for  the 
installation  and  rental  of  equipment  at  USARPAC  overseas  commands 
during  fiscal  year  1%9.  During  fiscal  year  1970  the  Government  continued 
to  use  this  equipment  while  a  new  contract  was  being  negotiated.  The 
resulting  contract  excluded  these  commands  which  should  have  been 
covered. 


The  contract  escalation  clause  cited  Code  No.  1-25  ("Wholesale  prices  and 
price  indexes")  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  a  price  indicator. 
This  price  index  has  been  found  to  be  inappropriate  and  inadequate  and  is 
being  changed  to  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion (SIC)  366. 
..  The  U.S.  Army  Electronics  Command  issued  an  RFQ  for  3  7th  Army  tactical 
switching  systems  with  an  option  to  purchase  3  more.  The  requirement  to 
install,  test  and  check  the  system  was  not  set  out  as  a  separate  item  but 
appeared  by  way  of  a  footnote.  When  the  contract  was  awarded  it  required 
the  contractor  to  furnish  6  systems  instead  ot  3.  The  contractors  bid  covered 
the  installation  of  only  3  systems  instead  ot  6. 

..  The  original  contract  for  880  AN/APN-141  radar  altimeters  was  a  fixed  price 
incentive  contract  permitting  both  fixed  price  or  fixed  price  redeterminable 
purchases  to  be  made.  The  pricing  formula  set  the  initial  ceiling  at  115 
percent  ot  target  cost.  Amendment  No.  4  called  for  450  additional  units  and 
excluded  all  reference  to  the  ceiling.  The  effect  of  this  modification  was  to 
increase  the  total  final  price  permitted  by  the  ceiling. 

,.  On  Jan.  13, 1966,  contract  was  awarded  for  45  P-3B  aircraft  at  a  total  fixed  price 
Shortly  thereafter  the  contracting  officer  ordered  various  modifications  to 
be  made  to  17  of  the  aircraft  which  required  extra  work  as  well  as  partial 
termination  of  some  work  originally  required  on  those  planes.  No  provision 
was  made  a  t  ttiat  time  for  the  additional  costs. 


671, 723    Removal  of  ceiling  contained  in  escalation 
clause  of  residual  fuel  contracts 


Steuart  Petroleum  Co.  is  the  only  supplier  capable  of  supplying  and  distributing 
all  No.  6  fuel  oil  requirements  for  tne  Federal  Government  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  There  are  over  200  separate  delivery  points  within  the 
area,  (kintractor  would  incur  loss  as  a  direct  result  nf  ceiling  on  escalation 
under  the  contract.  Ceiling  did  not  foresee  price  rise  due  to  shortages  in  both 
product  and  transportation. 


contingent   UABILrriES 

Provisions  to  indemnify  contractors  against 
liabilities  on  account  of  claims  for 
death  or  injury  or  property  damage  arising 
out  of  nuclear  radiation,  use  of  high  energy 
propellants,  or  other  risks  not  covered  by  the 
contractor's  Insurance  program  were  in- 
cluded in  112  contracts  (the  potential  cost 
of  these  liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  Inas- 
much as  the  liability  of  the  Government,  If 
any,  will  depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an 
incident  as  described  in  the  Indemniflcation 
clause).  Items  procured  are  generally  those 
associated  with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nu- 
clear armed  guided  missiles,  experimental 
work  with  nuclear  energy,  handling  of  ex- 
plosives or  performance  in  hazardous  areas. 


Name  of  contractor 


Number  of  contracts 

Air 
Army      Navy        Force 


Name  of  contractor 


Number  of  contracts 

JvTr 
Army      Navy       Force 


Hercules,  Inc 

Honeywell,  Inc 

Hughes  Aircraft  Co 

Litton  Systems,  Inc.  (Ingalls  Ship- 
building (Division) 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 

Martin  Marietta  Co\f 

Murphy  Pacific  Marine  Salvage  Co. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
DrydockCo 

North  American  Rockwell  (^orp 

Nuclear  Engineering  Co.,  Inc 

Raytheon  Co 

Thiokol  Chemical  Corp 

Vitro  Corp 

Washington  Technological  Asso- 
ciates, Inc 

Western  Electric  Co 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Proposed  awards 


1 
1 
1 

2 
II 


1 


7 

14 

2 

2 


Total. 


82 


10 
1? 


Aerojet  General  Corp... 

AvcoCorp 

Bendix  Corp 

Boeing  Co 

General  Dynamics  Corp. 
General  Electric  Co 


3  Note.— In  addition  to  the  above,  indemnification  clauses  will 

2 tw  inserted  into  all  air  transportation  contracts  entered  into  by 

1 the  Military  Airlift  Command  for  transportation  services  to  be 

3  performed  by  air  carriers  which  own  or  control  aircraft  which 

17  nave  been  allocated  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 

10              1  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1841.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  18,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  Panama  City  Harbor,  Fla., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  8  and  June  9, 
1965  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-196);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  an  illustration. 

1842.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  7,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  Des  Moines  River  at 
Attumwa,  Iowa,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  October  5,  1966 
(H.  Doc.  No.  92-197);  to  the  Committee  on 
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Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
an  Illustration. 

1843.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  suspend  operation  of  the  restric- 
tions on  authorized  strength  of  Army  officers 
In  the  grade  of  major  for  fiscal  year  1972;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1844.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  country  allocations  of 
grant  military  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
pursuant  to  section  663  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1845.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  that  NASA  has  pro- 
vided no  specialized  or  technical  services  to 
State  or  local  governments  during  1971  under 
the  authority  of  title  in  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  or  section  203 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1846.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property  by  NASA  during 
1971,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  614;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1847.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  a  report  of  the  denial 
of  one  request  for  an  extraordinary  con- 
tractual adjustment  during  1971.  pursuant 
to  72  Stat.  972;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1848.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  extraordinary  con- 
tractual actions  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  facilitate  the  national  defense 
during  1971,  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of 
Public  Law  85-804;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1849.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on  dis- 
aster preparedness,  pursuant  to  section  203 
(h)  of  Public  Law  91-606;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

1850.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
request  for  the  return  of  the  proposed  pros- 
pectus on  the  Waltham,  Mass.,  Federal  Rec- 
ords Center;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public 
Works. 

Reckivkd  From  thx  Comptrolleb  Genxral 

1851.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  opportunities  for  Improving  thfl 
institutional  manpower  training  program  In 
South  Carolina,  Department  of  Labor  and 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  HJl.  4634.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  release  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  a  condition  In  a 
deed  conveying  certain  land  to  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  be  used  as  a  public  highway; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-969) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  8209.  A  bUl  to  amend 
and  extend  for  a  temporary  period  the  act 
of   November   9,    1966,   permitting   persons 


from  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States 
to  receive  Instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  and  for  other  pur- 
ptoses;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
970) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  766.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile  (Rept.  No.  92-971). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HSt.  736.  A  bill  to  designate 
certain  lands  In  the  Cedar  Keys  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Florida  as  wilderness 
(Rept.  No.  92-972).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1916.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real  pr<^erty 
of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  92-973).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H.R.  13034.  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act,  and  to  amend 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1449),  to 
make  Improvements  In  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative practices  for  more  effective  conduct 
of  certain  fimctlons  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-974).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  13434.  A 
bill  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priation for  completing  work  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92- 
975).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H.R.  14070.  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities  and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92- 
976).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia:  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  HJl.  14108.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-977) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  978.  An  act  authorizing  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-978).  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  HJR.  13918.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  financing  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92- 
979) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  14261.  A  bin  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  14262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  relating  to  the  Chicago 
River,  111.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  14263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commtml- 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  llcexises;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  CARNEY: 
HJl.  14364.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of  re- 
tirement age) ,  and  medicare  benefits,  will  be 
payable  at  age  60  (with  such  Insurance  bene- 
fits being  payable  in  reduced  amounts  at 
age  67);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  CELLER: 
H.R.   14265.  A  bUl   to  remove  the  limita- 
tion on  payments  for  consultant  services  in 
the   Community   Relations   Service;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boland, 
and  Mr.  GtJDE) : 
HJl.  14266.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ces- 
sation of  bombing  In  Indochina  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  personnel  from 
the   Republic   of   Vietnam,   Cambodia,   and 
Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON  (for  himself.  Mr, 
Camp,  and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
HJl.  14267.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position  of   funds   appropriated    to    pay   a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dock- 
et No.  298,  and  the  Absentee  Delaware  Tribe 
of    Western    Oklahoma,    et    al..    In    Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  72,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  14268.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and   $4,200   annual   Income  limitations;    to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 
In  entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal  care;    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.FREY: 
H.R.  14269.  A  bill  authorizing  the  entry 
or  parole  Into  the  United  States  of  Cuban 
refugees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  14270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full  an- 
nuity for  any  Individual  (vrlthout  regard  to 
his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of  rail- 
road service;    to  the   Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OETTYS  (for  himself  and  Mr, 

ICHORD)  : 

H.R.  14271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  to  provide  for  the 
pass  through  of  extra  costs  reasonably  at- 
tributable to  an  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  14272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  making 
unsolicited  commercial  telephone  calls  to 
persons  who  have  not  indicated  they  wish 
to  receive  such  calls;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

HJl.  14273.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

HJl.  14374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  relieve  broadcasters  of 
the  equal  time  requirement  of  section  315 
with  respect  to  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  McFALL: 

HJl.  14275.  A  bill  to  provide  for  crediting 
service  as  an  aviation  midstUpman  for  pur- 
poses of  retirement  for  non-Regular  service 
under  chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  pay  purposes  under  title  37, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

H.R.  14276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  to 
provide  that  with  respect  to  certain  Irrigation 
cost-sharing  programs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  pay  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  each  such  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  14^77.  A  bin  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  14278.  A  blU  to  provide  military  assist- 
ance to  Israel  in  order  to  assist  In  the  reset- 
tlement of  Russian  refugees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  14279.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  and 
other  aid  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
assist  Jewish  refugees  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Israel  or  the  country  of  their 
choice;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 

H.R.  14280.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  duty-free  entry  of  fair  stained  and  bet- 
ter India  ruby  mica  films  first  or  second  qual- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 

H.R.  14281.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  highway 
safety  programs  on  Indian  reservations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  14282.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  on 
the  Little  Colorado  River  for  local  flood  pro- 
tection at  Holbrook,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  14283.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  aid 
to  local  fire  departments  In  the  pvirchase  of 
advanced  flrefigbtlng  equipment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  14284.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Fire   Data   and   Information  Clearinghouse, 
and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
ByMrs.  ABZUG: 

H.R.  14285.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
SmaU  Biislness  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciu-rency. 

H.R.  14286.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
encourage  and  assist  In  the  development  on 
a  demonstration  basis  of  projects  to  meet 
the  special  health  care  and  related  needs  of 
elderly  persons  In  a  campus-type  setting;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  14287.  A  bUl  to  provide  homemaker 
services  to  elderly  Individuals  in  need 
thereof;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  14288.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Assistance 
Administration  to  carry  out  a  program  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  encourage  ahd  assist 
the  States  In  registering  votes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  14289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  grants  for 
establishment  and  operation  of  departments 
of  geriatrics,  programs  for  training  physi- 
cians' assistants  and  medlcsil  assistants,  and 
to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Gerontol- 
ogy; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14290.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regulations 
requiring  certain  modes  of  public  transpor- 
tation In  Interstate  commerce  to  reserve 
some  seating  capacity  for  passengers  who  do 
not  smoke;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H.R.  14291.  A  bUl  to  reduce  recidivism  by 
providing  community-centered  programs  of 
supervision  and  services  for  persons  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14292.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  its  programs  for  prisoners  in 
such  a  way  as  to  include  various  categories 
of  prisoners  not  now  eligible  for  such  treat- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14293.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Japanese  Amer- 
icans who  were  placed  in  Internment  camps 
during  World  War  n  shall  be  credited  for 
civil  service  retirement  purposes  with  the 
time  they  spent  In  such  camps;  to  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  14294.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  meat  quota 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-482;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  14295.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia) : 

HJl.  14296.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  Impounds 
funds,  or  authorize  the  impounding  of 
funds,  and  to  provide  a  procedure  under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  may  approve  the  President's  action  or 
require  the  President  to  cease  such  action;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  CAMP: 

H.R.  14297.  A  bill  to  amen«  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and  $4,200  annual  income  limitations;  to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 
in  entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medical 
care;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  14298.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assign- 
ment of  unused  laboratory  space  and  facil- 
ities to  unemployed  scientists;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  14299.  A  bill  to  assure  a  more  ade- 
quate retirement  Income  for  employees  by 
requiring  the  establishment  of  employee  pen- 
sion and  profit-sharing-retirement  pians  and 
providing  additional  protection  for  the  rights 
of  participants  in  such  plans,  to  establish 
minimum  standards  for  pension  and  profit- 
sharing-retirement  plan  vesting  and  funding, 
to  establish  a  pension  plan  Insurance  pro- 
gram under  corporate  administration,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  portability  of  pension  credits, 
to  provide  for  regulation  of  the  administra- 
tion of  pension  and  other  employee  benefit 
plans,  to  establish  a  U.S.  Pension  and  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Plan  Commission  to  carry 
out  these  programs  and  enforce  these  re- 
quirements, to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  14300.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  may  levy  a  tax  with  re- 
spect to  a  federally  assisted  housing  project 
which  under  Federal  law  is  otherwise  exempt 
from  State  and  local  taxes  but  is  required 
to  make  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes,  where 
such  payments  are  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  from  which  It  Is  so  exempt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS 

H.R.  143.01.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  in  Indochina  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  personnel  from 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (by  request) : 

H.R.  14302.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  separate 
optometry  services  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 


for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  14303.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6042 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  permit  Individuals  who  are  not  heads  of 
families  to  produce  wine  for  personal  con- 
sumption; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.    14304.    A    bUl    to    permit    collective 
negotiation  by  professional   retail  pharma- 
cists with  third-party  prepaid  prescription 
program  administrators  and  sponsors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  14305.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Wasatch  National  Forest  In 
the  State  of  Utah  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; to  the  CcHnmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER : 
H.R.  14306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  a  special 
program  of  transportation  services  for  older 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  14307.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thaddeus 
Koscluszko  Home  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  14308.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
partial  disability  and  death  pension  be  paid 
In  the  case  of  persons  whose  annual  Income 
exceeds  the  annual  Income  limitation  by  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
amount  of  pension  payable  in  1  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 
HJl.  14309.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultxire. 

ByMr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  14310.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  of  1887  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced-rate 
transportation  for  Individuals  aged  65  and 
older  during  nonpeak  periods  of  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.    14311.   A   bill   to   provide   emergency 
relief  to  real  estate  taxpayers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  14312.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation   of    Innocent    victims    of    violent 
crime,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  8TRATTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Caret  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cixveland, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Kino,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr. 
Waldie)  : 
H.R.  14313.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  expendi- 
ture  of   funds    for    repair    or   construction 
work  on  or  about  the  UJ3.  Capitol:    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  14314.  A  bUl  to  abolish  the  Commis- 
sion for  Extension  of  the  United  States 
Capitol,  to  repeal  the  authority  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  west-central  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Caret  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Kino,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Reid, 
and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.R.  14315.  A  bin  relating  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  fimds  for  the  restoration  or  exten- 
sion of  the  west-central  front  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  14316.  A  bUl  to  create  a  fund  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be  known 
as  the  fund  for  endangered  wildlife,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  ABZUQ: 
H.J.  Res.  1 149.  Joint  resolution  to  protect 
U.S.  domestic  and  foreign  policy  interests  by 
making   fair   employment   practices   in   the 
South  African  enterprises  of  U.S.  firms  a  cri- 
teria for  eligibility  for  Ctovernment  contracts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    DULSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  1150.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  in  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.J.  Res.  1151.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 
as  "National  Bedding  Plant  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Bizster,  Mr.  Byrnx 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
CouoHLiN,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Gay- 
Dos,  Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Nn,  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Say- 

LOR,    Mr.    SCHNEEBELI,    Mj.    VlGORrTO, 

Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Whallet,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Tatron)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1152.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Benjamin   Franklin   Memorial    Hall    at   the 
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Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  the 
national  memorial  to  Benjamin  Franklin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN : 
H.J.  Res.  1153.  Joint  resolution  to  Improve 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  enhance  the  prospects  of  peace;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mn.  ABZUO: 
H.  Res.  918.  Resolution  requesting  certain 
information  from  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  relative  to  the  military  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  Indochina; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see) : 
H.  Res.  919.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  full 
amount  appropriated  for  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation  program   for   fiscal    1972    should    be 
made  available  by  the  administration  to  carry 
out  that  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  CELI..ER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bennett)  : 
H.  Res.  920.  Resolution  calling  for  the  ship- 
ment of  Phantom  F-4  aircraft  to  Israel  in 
order  to  maintain  the  arms  balance  In  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  DULSEH: 
H.  Res.  921.  Resolution  urging  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  March  17,  1972,  calling  for 
equal  educational  opportunities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Edupation  and  Labor 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH, 

366.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  certain  govern- 
mental offices  within  Oklahoma  to  be  manned 
by  Oklahoma  Indians,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMrs.ABZUG: 

KM.  14317.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  14318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lola 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14319.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jesus 
Chea  and  bis  wife,  Maria  Chea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.   14320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Larry 
Hoyt  Lunsford  and  Estelene  Lunsford;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 

HJi.  14321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Franclsca  Blelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

HJl.  14322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ismael 
Bautlsta  Corona;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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AN  INVITATION  FOR  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  we  who 
are  from  the  First  State  have  always 
prided  ourselves  in  knowing  a  good  thing 
when  we  see  it;  and  often  the  Delaware 
General  Assembly  is  far  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  us  in  that  regard. 

I  recently  received  in  the  mail  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  inviting  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Spiro 
T.  AcNEw,  to  participate  in  the  Third 
Annual  Delaware  Legislative  Invitation 
Golf  Tournament  and  banquet  on  June  9 
in  Dover.  Del. 

The  resolution  makes  note  of  the  chal- 
lenge offered  by  the  previous  all-time  18- 
hole  high  score  of  156  and  of  the  many 
beautiful  shade  trees  which  make  expe- 
ditions into  the  rough  a  pleasure. 

I  hope  that  the  Vice  President  takes 
note  of  this  kind  invitation,  as  I  am  cer- 
tain his  presence  would  lend  great  dig- 
nity to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution,  sponsored  by 
Representative  George  Jarvis,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  44 
announcing   thk   forthcoming   legislativk 

invitation  golf  tournament  and  banquet 

and   extending   an   invitation  to   attend 

same  to  vice  president  spiro  t.  agnew 

Whereas,  it  has  been  decided  th&t  the  Third 
Annual  Delaware  Legislative  Invitation  Golf 
Tournament  and  Banquet  will  be  held  on 
June  9,  1972,  at  Maple  Dale  Country  Club  in 
Dover;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee 
(Senator  Melvin  A.  Slawlk  and  Representa- 
tive Arthur  W.  Dobberstein,  Co-Chairmen; 
Lt.  Governor  Eugene  D.  Bookhammer;  Rep- 
resentatives George  Jtu-vls,  Hudson  E.  Gruwell 
and  R.  Glen  Mears,  Sr.)  to  make  this  a  super 
day  and  evening;  and 

Whereas,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  noted  links-lover  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  a 
resident  of  our  neighboring  State  of  Mary- 
land, was  unable  to  accept  an  Invitation  to 
display  his  well-publicized  golfing  talents 
(?)  to  a  Delaware  audience  because  of  an 
overseas  assignment  from  his  boss,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nixon;  and 

Whereas,  the  126th  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Delaware  would  be  delighted  to 
have  the  Vice-President  take  aim  on  the  all- 
time  high  score  (156)  of  the  Legislative  In- 
vitation, established  by  Representative  Ken- 
neth W.  Boulden  last  year,  or  the  previous 
high  total  (134)  scored  by  Senator  David  H. 
EUlott  in  1970;  and 

Whereas,  the  Maple  Dale  Country  Club 
members  on  the  committee  (Representatives 
Dobberstein  and  Gruwell)  assure  the  Vice- 
President  that  the  numerous  beautiful  trees 
on  this  course  axe  most  conducive  to  keeping 
one  cool  while  searching  for  errant  shots  that 
stray  Into  the  rotigh. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
126th  General  Assembly,  the  Senate  concur- 


ring therein,  that  a  cordial  Invitation  be  ex> 
tended  to  Vice-President  Agnew  to  partici- 
pate In  the  June  9  (rain  date:  June  12) 
event. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  Immediately  to  Vice- 
President  Agnew  with  additional  copies  to 
U.S.  Senators  J.  Caleb  Boggs  and  William  V. 
Roth,  Jr.,  Congressman  Pierre  S.  duPont  IV, 
Governor  Russell  W.  Peterson  and  Republican 
National  Committee  Co-Chalrman,  Thomas 
B.  Evans,  Jr.,  golfer  extraordinaire. 


REMARKS   OF  AXEL  SPRINGER  TO 
THE  GERMAN  ATLANTIC  SOCIETY 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Springer 
Verlag  in  Berlin.  I  have  always  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the 
Springer  Press  and  its  international 
reputation.  It  was  only  after  meeting 
Axel  Springer,  its  distinguished  pub- 
lisher, and  observing  his  fine  organiza- 
tion, however,  that  I  came  fully  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  that  quality  and  to 
appreciate  that  the  outstanding  reputa- 
tion of  this  man  and  his  publications  is 
well  deserved. 

It  is  because  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  I  hold  him,  as  well  as  the  great 
significance  of  the  issue  of  detente  and 
the  pivotal  role  in  which  West  Germany 
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has  been  cast  in  that  drama,  that  I  feel 
I  should  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Springer's  address  to  the 
German  Atlantic  Society  in  Stuttgart  on 
March  7.  I  include  the  full  text  of  the 
uddress  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Translation  of  a  Speech  by  Axel  Springer 

AT    THE    German    Atlantic    Societt    in 

Stuttgart  on  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  very  grateful  and  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  come  to  Stuttgart  today  to  address 
the  German  Atlantic  Society. 

I  am  extraordinarily  happy  to  have  come, 
because  I  know  your  aim,  as  laid  down  in 
your  statutes,  is  identical  with  mine:  to 
foster  the  Atlantic  Community. 

Only  recently,  on  October  26th,  last  year, 
I  spoke  at  the  "National  Press  Club"  In 
Washington,  and  said  that  the  freedom  of 
Europe  stands  and  falls  with  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  with  the  close  friendship  with 
America. 

Are  we  steering,  I  asked,  towards  a  pax 
americana,  or  a  pax  sovietica? 

The  danger  that  we  might  swing  over  to- 
wards the  pax  sovietica  has  since  become 
even  more  distinct. 

It  is  about  this  that  I  want  to  talk  today 
to  this  expert,  interested  forum,  dedicated  to 
freedom  as  it  is. 

I  come  to  you  from  Berlin,  the  city  on  our 
continent  which  In  our  times  has  endured 
more  than  others. 

Relnhold  Schneider,  the  poet  of  your  home- 
land who  regrettably  died  so  comparatively 
early  once  said  about  this  city  of  Berlin: 

"But  what  Is  more  painful,  on  an  autumn 
evening  In  the  cold,  rainy  fog,  than  to  drive 
through  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  before  which 
the  'other*  flag  flies;  over  the  square  where 
the  palace  stood  and  under  which,  who  knows 
where,  the  old  Electors  lie  buried:  into  a 
strange  land,  that  Is  yet  homeland." 

What  would  Relnhold  Schneider  have  said, 
had  he  lived  to  see  that  monstrous  symbol 
of  what  Is  understood,  in  communist  coun- 
tries, as  human  dignity — the  Berlin  Wall? 

Prom  this  partitioned  city  I  come  to  you. 
My  publishing  house  in  the  old  newspaper 
quarter  of  Berlin,  in  Kochstrasse,  the  seat  of 
our  publishing  house,  occupies  a  length  of 
400  metres  directly  along  the  Wall,  only  a 
stone's  throw  from  Checkpoint  Charlie. 

We  built  the  house,  with  Its  dismal  view 
Into  East  Berlin,  In  the  years  between  1959 
and  1966,  as  a  sign  of  our  trust  In  the  future 
of  this  city,  which  has  the  right  to  be  the 
German  capital,  and  lives  on  the  hope  of 
again  being  the  capital. 

Prom  this  city,  especially  since  1945,  there 
emanated  the  main  Impulses  for  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  in  our  part  of  Germany, 
and  for  the  efforts  to  bring  freedom  also  to 
those  Germans  who  must  live  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Soviet  tanks. 

One  of  the  events  I  think  of  In  this  con- 
text Is  a  campaign  in  1958  carried  by  all  the 
democratic  groups  In  our  country  Jointly.  I 
mean  the  appeal  "Open  the  Gate",  which 
said: — "Unanimously  all  parties  of  the  Ger- 
man Bundestag  have  made  known  before  the 
world  the  Intolerable  state  of  th^  partition 
which  divides  our  people. 

Unanimously  the  men  and  women  of  our 
people  call  for  German  unity. 

For  over  a  decade  millions  of  citizens  have 
been  refused  the  basic  right  to  freedom  with- 
out whlc*  a  life  of  human  dignity  Is  un- 
thinkable. 

The  time  has  come  to  cry  out  to  all :  Give 
us  the  right  to  self-determination.  Remove 
first  of  all  the  barriers  which  separate  us. 

We  demand:  freedom  of  travel  In  Ger- 
many, free  choice  of  domicile,  free  choice  of 
workplace;    freedom  of  utterance." 

That  was  In  1958,  and  all  Joined  In!  Prom 
A  to  Z.  no-one  stood  aside.  It  would  take  far 
too  long  to  list  all  the  slgnators. 
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The  list  reached  from  Konrad  Adenauer, 
Fritz  Berg  and  Willy  Brandt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  alphabet,  to  Franz  Josef  Strauss, 
Herbert  Wehner  and  Georg  August  Zinn  at 
the  end. 

Willy  Brandt,  then  Mayor  of  Berlin  and 
President  of  the  German  Munldpallties  As- 
sociation, said  on  the  day  the  appeal  was 
made: 

"From  all  German  cities,  works  and  com- 
munities the  call  must  come,  not  to  be 
overheard:  We  will  not  be  torn  asunder.  Ber- 
lin Is  the  capital  of  Germany." 

When  we  recall  this  campaign,  we  can  see 
how  far  we  have  departed  from  what  should 
be  self-evident.  Matters  of  course  which,  In- 
cldentaUy,  ai^Ued  for  everybody,  even  up 
to  summer  1969,  to  be  exact:  until  the  day 
after  the  last  general  elections. 

What  happened?  What  has  changed?  Have 
these  short-winded  politicians  of  the  day 
lost  the  breath  one  needs  If  one  Is  to  sur- 
vive in  history? 

Do  people  believe,  26  years  after  the  fright- 
fulness  done  in  the  name  of  Germany,  that 
everything  should  have  swung  back  to  nor- 
mality? 

Twenty-five  years  are  a  mere  sigh  of  his- 
tory, I  once  said  on  another  occasion.  One 
must  know  how  to  wait,  have  patience — and 
prove  oneself. 

History  has  a  long  breath. 

But  one  can  also  regard  these  25  years 
differently: 

For  25  years  we  have  been  a  diligent, 
peaceful,  democratic  people,  ready  to  re- 
flect and  to  compensate  for  our  errors  and 
aberrations,  a  people  which  has  found  a 
place  in  the  Western  community,  and  has 
taken  on  responsibility. 

And  had  we  not  reached  favourable  start- 
ing positions  for  our  national  future? 

Have  we  forgotten  what  stands  in  that 
treaty  which  on  23  October  1954  ended  the 
Occupjatlon  Statute  in  the  Federal  Republic, 
the  "Convention  on  Relations  between  the 
Three  Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany",  which  is  still  entirely  valid. 

It  cannot  be  said  often  enough: 

Article  7  of  this  treaty  states : 

1.  The  Signatory  States  are  agreed  that  an 
essential  aim  of  their  common  policy  is  a 
peace  settlement  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
freely  negotiated  between  Germany  and  her 
former  enemies,  which  should  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  lasting  peace.  They  further  agree 
that  the  final  determination  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  Germany  must  await  such  a  settle- 
ment. 

2.  Pending  the  p>eace  settlement,  the  Sig- 
natory States  will  co-operate  to  achieve,  by 
peaceful  means,  their  common  aim  of  a  re- 
unified Germany  enjoying  a  liberal-demo- 
cratic constitution,  like  that  of  the  Federal 
Republic,  and  integrated  within  the  Euro- 
pean community. 

That  Is  a  clear  contractual  agreement,  of 
which  the  Federal  Government  should  prop- 
erly avail  Itself,  Instead  of  what  it  is  now 
doing,  namely  want  only  virtually  releasing 
the  Western  powers  from  it. 

Now  that  I  am  so  vehemently  criticising 
the  needless  abandonment  of  substance,  and 
claim  that  we  are  heading  for  a  kind  of  last 
struggle  for  freedom,  which  we  have  only 
Just  acquired  through  hard  effort,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  important  whether  the  man  who 
stands  before  you  actually  always  thought 
as  he  does  now. 

The  question,  that  is,  whether  my  way  was 
always  the  one  which  has  long  marked  me 
and  which,  I  believe,  I  have  followed  con- 
sistently, and  quite  certainly  at  the  price  of 
most  massive  attacks  upon  me  and  the  greet 
economlo  setbacks  these  have  cost. 

In  answering  the  question  an  article  Is 
helpful  which  referred  to  my  recent  book, 
Von  Berlin  Aus  Gesehen  (A  View  Prom  Ber- 
lin). This  article  appeared  on  January  14th 
In  Welt  Der  Arbeit  the  organ  of  the  German 
Trade  Unions  Federation. 
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The  author  of  this  essay — IncidentaUy  a 
signator  of  the  "Open  the  Gate"  appeal — puts 
forward  the  thesis  that  after  a  Joiimey  to 
Moscow  in  1958  I  suddenly  changed  my  po- 
litical convictions.  And  the  reason  for  this 
change  of  mind  is  said  to  be  that  the  over- 
sensitive publisher  Axel  Springer  could  not 
gpet  over  the  unkind  treatments  the  Soviets 
had  meted  out  to  him  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  been  granted  a  talk  with  Khrush- 
chev. 

That  Is  one  of  those  examples  of  how  the 
truth  Is  twisted  to  produce  pseudo-psycho- 
analytical theses. 

I  have  seldom  been  received  In  any  coun- 
try with  so  much  attention  as  in  1958  In 
Russia.  (I  was  told  that  In  totalitarian  coun- 
tries such  attentivenees  is  often  afforded  to 
private  persons.) 

The  talk  with  Khrushchev  not  only  took 
place,  it  lasted  over  two  hours  and  naturally 
brought  me  considerable  insight. 

It  was  the  most  enlightening,  shattering — 
and  loudest — political  conversation  I  ever 
had. 

I  came  back  as  a  man  who  had  learned  his 
lesson. 

By  the  way,  I  did  not  go  to  Moscow  as  a 
newsman,  to  get  an  interview  or  to  collect 
material  for  reports.  I  went  to  Moscow  as  one 
who  thinks  and  acts  f>oIltically  and  as  a  citi- 
zen of  our  country  conscious  of  his  respon- 
sibility. 

My  legislation,  or  If  you  like,  my  accredita- 
tion, was  the  concern  of  Germany. 

It  was  13  years  after  the  war,  and  I  suf- 
fered— as  I  still  do  today — under  the  parti- 
tion of  our  Fatherland. 

Seventeen  million  of  our  compatriots 
lived — then  as  today — virtually  in  slavery 
under  a  system  which  differs  from  national 
socialism  solely  in  name  and  colour. 

And  If  there  is  one  thing  we  should  have 
learnt  from  our  recent  history,  it  is  that  one 
must  not  leave  minorities,  especially  in  one's 
own  people,  in  the  lurch. 

On  the  other  hand  I  well  knew  that  it  bad 
been  German  soldiers  who  in  the  Second 
World  War  brought  death  and  destruction  to 
Russia.  And  so  I  still  believed  then  that  if 
Germany  took  too  great  a  part  in  defending 
the  West,  the  Russians  as  a  people  might  take 
fright,  thus  giving  the  communist  rulers  a 
cheap  propaganda  weapon. 

Starting  from  this  attitude  I  went  to  Mos- 
cow. I  hoped  my  talks  would  deliver  argu- 
ments which  would  help  to  persuade  the 
Russians  to  withdraw  the  boot  of  occupation 
from  large  parts  of  Germany  and  free  our 
compatriots  in  their  occupation  zone. 

My  arguments  were  carefully  prepared  and 
checked  politically.  It  Is  not  yet  the  time  to 
talk  about  details. 

In  regard  to  Khrushchev,  not  all  his  Intel- 
ligence and  peasant  slyness  could  conceal 
that  my  partner  in  the  conversation  was  the 
representative  and  organiser  of  an  unjust 
regime,  who  thought  in  quite  different  cate- 
gories from  ours  in  the  West;  and  for  whom 
completely  different  rules  unacceptable  to  us 
applied. 

Every  reasonable  argument  met  either  dead 
Ideology  or  sheer  might. 

I  encountered  those  hard  faces  which, 
when  It  seems  useful,  can  beam  and  laugh, 
but  which  hide  the  iron  will  to  whip  the 
communist  doctrine  of  "salvation"  through 
the  world  as  they  have  always  done. 

And  with  painful  admiration  I  must  still 
say  that  what  Khrushchev  told  me  then  has, 
over  all  the  years  and  despite  changing  per- 
sonalities, remained  the  Soviet  policy  for 
Germany.  The  pKJllcy  which  the  German 
Bundestag  is  now  to  sanction  was  even  then 
his  goal. 

My  disillusionment  after  the  visit  to  Mos- 
cow was  great.  It  became  alarm  when  In  the 
same  year,  in  November  1968,  Khrushchev 
launched  his  ultimatum.  The  ultimatum 
with  which  the  Kremlin  then  tried  to  enforce 
Its  Three-States   theory  for  splitting   Ger- 
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many,  which  today,  14  years  later,  Is  to  be 
effectuated  through  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw 
treaties  and  with  a  Soviet  policy  of  "keep 
smiling". 

It  was  the  then  mayor  of  Berlin,  Willy 
Brandt,  who  suggested  to  me  a  Joint,  more 
spectacular  ceremony  at  the  sector  boundary 
to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  freedom, 
unity,  reunification  and  fearlessness. 

He  suggested  advancing  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  for  my  publishing  house  in 
an  elaborate  ceremony,  and  thxis  to  show  the 
Berllners,  even  before  the  ultimatum  expired, 
that  the  Soviets'  attempt  at  Intimidation 
came  up  against  united  resistance. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  as  planned. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  cltv  many  people 
waved  furtively  from  the  windows. 

Willy  Brandt  spoke  of  freedom  and  reuni- 
fication. He  spoke  of  the  great  things  we  still 
had  to  accomplish  together,  and  would  do, 
for  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Germany. 

A  little  later  he  also  wrote  me  a  letter 
which  I  would  like  to  quote.  It  was  concise 
and  said: 

"Deab  Mr.  Springkr:  I  take  ♦^hls  way  to  say 
Just  a  word  of  my  personal  and  official  pleas- 
ure about  your  plans  In  Berlin.  Tou  will 
surely  not  mind  if  we  describe  you  as  an  ex- 
ample for  German  investors  In  Berlin 

With  kind  regards. 
Yours, 

WiLLT  Brandt." 

That  was  a  different  Brandt  from  the  one 
we  know  today. 

Now  please  take  careful  note  of  what  I  am 
now  going  to  read  to  you: 

"I  have  the  impression  that  in  the  country 
but  also  to  some  extent  abroad,  it  Is  not  yet 
understood  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun 
the  large-scale  attempt  ...  to  cement  the 
present  situation,  in  International  law  and 
formally  to  open  a  new  page  of  history  in 
which  two  more  or  less  sovereign  states  are 
to  begin  their  recognised  existence  on  Ger- 
man soil  .  .  . 

"One  ca'-  impose  upon  a  people,  such  as  we 
nave  known  In  the  past  few  years,  partition 
but  one  cannot  bring  the  people  to  accept 
It.  to  put  up  with  It  and  to  subscribe  to  It 
The  result  would  not  serve  peace." 

This,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  still  has  its 
full  validity  today,  this  7th  of  March.  1972 
and  no  patriot  could  better  formulate  Soviet 
policy. 

But  It  was  not  I,  not  Die  Welt,  not  a 
conmientator  in  Welt  Am  Scnntag.  not 
my  Berlin  papers  which  said  this.  It  was 
Willy  Brandt,  on  June  17th.  1961,  In  Berlin. 

What.  I  a^,  has  happened  to  this  man, 
In  contrast  to  his  former  views,  that  he 
should  offer  the  "Ostpolitlk"  treaties  with 
their  cementing  of  German  partition,  as  an 
act  of  peace? 

Should  one  explain  It  as  Martin  Luther 
said: 

"When  I  look  behind  me  I  can  only  be 
amazed  at  what  a  mighty  spirit  the  Devil  is. 
that  he  can  strike  stone  blind  so  many 
learned  people"? 

Apart  from  Martin  Luther's  interpretation, 
I  see  only  these  other  possible  explanations: 

Either  those  responsible  In  Bonn  believe, 
despite  their  own  experience  and  despite  all 
the  information  from  secret  and  non-secret 
services  which  they  continuously  receive  so 
copiously,  that  one  can  now  trust  the  Soviets, 
that  they  have  changed. 

Or:  Those  responsible  In  Bonn  have  given 
up  and  believe  there  Is  no  more  chance  for 
a  free  society  to  prevail  against  the  Com- 
munists, and  so  one  must  try  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  Inevitable. 

Or,  finally :  Those  responsible  desire  victory 
for  socialism  and  the  elimination  of  a  free 
society  because  they  believe  in  a  "Just"  and 
working  socialism  or  even  a  "humane"  com- 
munism. 

Or  perhaps  a  further  possible  Interpreta- 
tion, that  Irrational  trend  towards  the  left 
which  has  seized  the  SPD  on  a  broad  front 
and  put  its  moderate  leaders  under  duress. 
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For  me  it  Is  unshakably  clear: 

That   the   Soviet  Union's  western  policy 

has  not  altered  one  lota  of  Its  alms  since  the 

war.  The  aim  was  always: 

1.  Consolidation  of  military,  conquest  in 
eastern  Europe. 

2.  Sovietlsatlon  ot  all  Germany  and  finally 

3.  Hegemony  over  Europe. 

This  Is  the  old  great  Russian  aim,  as  doc- 
umented by  a  truly  competent  man,  a  wit- 
ness who  cannot  be  suspected  of  being  a 
modern  cold  warmonger  or  even  a  bondsman 
of  Springer. 

"Russian  policy  Is  unchangeable",  says  this 
expert.  "Russia's  methods,  tactics,  maneu- 
vers, can  change;  but  the  Pole  Star  of  Rus- 
sian politics — to  rule  the  world — Is  a  fixed 
star. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  a  power 
like  Russia,  and  that  Is  the  way  of  fear- 
lessness ...  If  Europe  retreats,  It  does  so 
not  with  a  simple  defeat  but  bows,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  Claudian  yoke,  the  yoke  of 
humiliation." 

Who  wrote  that?  The  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Dally  Tribune  in  his  re- 
ports on  eastern  policy. 

The  author  wrote  a  great  deal,  he  Is  the 
greatest  Intellectual  authority  of  the  left  and 
a  sacred  pillar  of  communism.  His  name: 
Karl  Marx. 

This  unchangeablllty  of  Russian  policy  for 
Europe,  described  by  Karl  Marx  120  years  ago, 
was  also  evident  after  1945. 

The  first  step  to  the  control  of  Europe, 
consolidation  of  military  conquests,  was 
taken  with  draconlc  force  In  breach  of  nu- 
merous wartime  agreements. 

Every  form  of  democratic  stirring  was 
nipped  In  the  bud  wherever  the  Russian  ar- 
mies had  taken  control.  Prague  1948  and 
Prague  1968  are  symbolic  examples  of  this 
policy. 

The  second  step,  sovietlsatlon  of  Germany, 
could  only  be  carried  through  in  the  part  of 
the  country  where  Soviet  arms  have  also  sup- 
pressed all  movement  towards  freedom  since 
1945. 

That  the  plan  failed  to  sovletlse  the  west- 
ern part  of  Germany  we  owe  not  least  to  the 
prudent  reaction  of  the  German  workers,  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  leaders  of  the  Social  E>em- 
ocratlc  party  at  the  time,  above  all  Kurt 
Schumacher,  the  clear  sight  of  trade  union 
leaders  like  Hans  Bockler,  and  a  few  individ- 
uals like  Ernst  Reuter,  Jakob  Kaiser,  Ferdi- 
nand Frienensburg,  Franz  Neumann  and 
Ernst  Lenuner. 

Decisive  aid  In  these  first  struggles  was  the 
insight  and  support  of  the  Western  powers, 
above  all  the  Americans. 

Without  this  second  step,  sovietlsatlon  of 
all  Germany  or  at  least  neutralisation  of  the 
free  part  of  Germany  and  absorption  of  the 
Federal  Republic  into  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
infiuence  and  control,  the  last  phase — hege- 
mony over  all  Europe — cannot  be  reached. 

Those  therefore  are  the  Kremlin's  goals. 
Unchanged  since  1945.  Unchanged  also  since 
those  January  days  In  1958  when  day  after 
day  In  Moscow  I  looked  Into  hard,  immova- 
ble faces  marked  by  the  Soviet  ambition  for 
power  and  rule. 

This  ambition  to  rule  Is  served  up  to  the 
Germans  today  in  cheap  demagogies  as  a 
peace  policy.  But  for  the  Soviets  It  Is  a  policy 
for  preparing  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

That,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  the  opposite 
of  peace  and  security.  And  for  that  reason  I 
consider  it  so  undescrlbable  when  a  political 
party  uses  an  advertising  campaign  In 
Baden-Wtirttemberg  to  praise  Its  policy  to 
the  public  as  the  only  possible  policy  for 
peace,  stamping  all  opponents  of  this  policy 
as  unchristlkn  warmongers  In  the  process. 

The  abuse  of  the  word  peace  is,  however, 

not  the  invention  of  the  gentlemen  In  the 

Federal  Press  Office.  The  longing  for  peace 

has  always  been  treated  execrably. 

Peace  in  our  time!  Hope  and  appeal. 

But  what  mischief  has  not  been  done  with 
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appeals  for  peace?  Of  all  people  we  Germans 
should  know,  for  we  were  called  upon  once 
before :  'Those  in  favour  of  peace,  vote  "Yes" !' 
(A  Nazi  election  slogan  In  the  early  thirties-^ 
translator) 

The  speculation  has  its  attraction.  Who 
would  want  to  vote  against  peace? 

Who  then  had  the  vision  to  see  already  the 
course  of  events  and  had  the  courage  to  write 
on  his  ballot-sheet:  "For  your  peace  I  have 
no  longing!"? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  would  not  have 
recalled  the  Nazis'  abuse  of  the  term  peace 
had  not  Herbert  Wehner  in  the  Bundestag 
debate  on  the  treaties  of  Moscow  and  War- 
saw hurled  at  his  parliamentary  opponents 
the  denmgogical  question: 

"Do  you  want  total  war?"  (Goebbels's 
rhetorical  question  to  the  masses  in  the 
Sportpalast,  1943— translator) 

Peace,  we  should  have  learned  by  now. 
springs  not  from  hope,  from  wishful  think- 
ing. Peace  must  be  ensured  by  those  who  de- 
sire it  with  such  a  high  premium  that  those 
who  expect  to  gain  anything  from  im-peace 
lose  all  desire  for  bellicose  advent\ire. 

General  Frank  Howley,  the  former  Ameri- 
can commandant  in  Berlin,  the  cool  defender 
of  the  city  In  the  days  of  the  Air  Lift,  wrote 
me  a  letter  some  time  ago,  pointing  to  a 
historic  parallel. 
It  was  the  old  example  of  Carthage. 
Carthage  is  a  favorite  example  held  up  to 
us  Germans  as  a  warning.  Bert  Brecht  sup- 
plied the  penetrating  formula: 

"Great  Carthage  made  three  wars.  It  was 
still  mighty  after  the  first.  Still  habitable 
after  the  second.  It  could  not  be  found  after 
the  third!" 

The  latest  quotation  of  this  German 
parable  by  Brecht  we  heard  in  the  Bundes- 
rat  (the  Upper  House — transl.)  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  Minister  of  Justice  Posser,  of  North- 
Rhlne-Westphalla,  cited  the  poet's  mene- 
tekel. 

He  made  it  clear  not  only  whom  it  was 
aimed  at,  but  also  enjoined  upon  us  to  apply 
it  usefully:  We  should  ratify  the  treaties  of 
Moscow  and  Warsaw  so  that  we  might  be 
spared  the  fate  of  Carthage. 

It  will  therefore  Interest  you  to  know  what 
it  was  that  the  gallant  General  Howley  had 
pointed  out  to  me. 

I  quote:  "For  almost  25  years  Cato  ended 
all  his  speeches  in  the  Senate  of  Rome  with 
the  solemn  reminder:  'ceterum  censeo  Carth- 
aginem  esse  deleudam'  (Carthage  must  be 
destroyed) . 

In  151  B.C.  he  finally  prevailed.  Rome  de- 
clared war  on  Carthage  and  an  expeditionary 
force  set  sail  for  Africa. 

The  Carthaginians,  now  peaceful  and  un- 
prepared for  a  great  war,  tried  desperately 
to  buy  their  way  out.  Their  hastily  dis- 
patched delegates  obtained  from  the  Romans 
the  promise  to  leave  Carthage  in  peace  If 
300  children  of  prominent  families  were 
handed  over  as  hostages. 

With  deep  misgivings  the  Carthaginians 
complied. 

But  it  did  not  stop  at  that.  Rome's  next 
demand  was  that  the  Carthaginians  hand 
over  all  remaining  ships  and  all  war  equip- 
ment of  their  city-state. 

This  was  also  done.  Thereupon  the  Ro- 
mans called  for  the  evacuation  of  Carthage. 
In  order  that  it  coiild  be  btirnt  down  as  the 
silleged  nest  of  the  warmongers. 

When  the  Carthaginians  heard  this  ter- 
rible demand,  they  knew  they  had  been  de- 
ceived through  one  of  history's  most  per- 
fidious acts. 

In  rage  and  shame  they  made  desperat<» 
efforts  to  rebiUld  their  defence. 

Too  little  and  too  late.  After  three  years' 

bitter  siege  the  Romans  broke  through  the 

walls  and  killed  almost  the  entire  population. 

The  town  was  razed  to  the  ground,  the 

land  made  barren  with  salt." 

This  was  what  General  Howley  recalled  In 
his  letter. 

And  Just  as  the  Romans  deceived  the  Car- 
thaginians, so  the  R;;.-,s)ans  desire  to  deceive 
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Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  They  want 
to  weaken  and  prepare  it  for  take-over — 
naturally  if  possible  without  resorting  to 
war. 

That  is  what  remains  of  the  lesson  which 
Herr  Posser  borrowed  from  Brecht  in  his 
recommendation  to  ratify  the  treaties  of 
Moscow  and  Warsaw. 

This  "Ostpolitlk"  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment implies  a  deadly  danger  for  our  coun- 
try and  our  people;  and  I  consider  it  at  the 
same  time  a  menace  to  Europe  and  the  entire 
free  world. 

Only  recently  an  English  friend  confirmed 
this  when  he  said : 

"What  happens  to  Germany  could  be  a 
matter  of  Indifference  to  me.  But  I  am  com- 
mitted and  agitated  because  the  death  of 
freedom  In  Germany  would  be  nothing  but 
the  overture  to  the  death  of  freedom  in  all 
of  Europe." 

I  believe  that  too,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
against  communism,  and  if  that  makes  me 
an  anti-Communist,  well  and  good! 

I  also,  incidentally,  embrace  capitalism  as 
It  has  grown  In  our  country : 

As  a  symbol  for  what  I  mean  I  wUl  men- 
tion only  a  name:  Ludwig  Erhard.  I  mean 
the  capitalism  of  the  social  market  economy 
which  has  helped  our  people  to  unprece- 
dented prosperity.  It  must  not  be  under- 
mined. 

Of  course  I  know  that  much  must  still  be 
improved.  Nothing  is  perfect.  We  can  only 
aspire  to  perfection  in  this  world. 

The  important  thing  for  me  is  that  with 
our  social  system  the  chance  for  the  indi- 
vidual, for  every  individual,  is  better  than  in 
any  other. 

But  for  all  that  I  am  not  a  "burning  anti- 
Social  Democrat",  as  people  like  to  say.  I 
never  was. 

Godesberg  (SPD  convention,  November 
1959;  when  a  new  party  platform  was  devel- 
oped.— translator)  filled  me,  like  many  oth- 
ers, with  the  great  hope  that  Social  Democ- 
racy bad  become  a  genuine  people's  party 
and  bad  thrown  overboard  its  ideas  of  na- 
tionalisation from  the  previous  century. 

But  that  has,  unfortunately,  obv'.jusly 
changed  again.  I  say  this  not  wlUiout  sorrow. 

Attempts  are  also  made  to  make  me  the 
bogy  of  the  trade  unions.  But  I  am  not  an 
enemy  of  the  trade  union.  Not  with  my  up- 
bringing, experience  and  knowledge! 

I  know  very  well  how  essential  the  trade 
unions'  role  is  in  society  in  a  free  economy. 

They  are  a  necessary  and  Important  regu- 
lating fEu:tor.  For  the  employer  they  are  a 
permanent  conscience,  for  the  worker  a  nec- 
essary safeguard. 

What  I  object  to  today  are  certain  alms 
which  even  trade  unions  abroad  have  de- 
clared to  be  false.  I  am  against  trade  union 
officials  seizing  economic  power  in  our  coun- 
try. I  am  against  this  not  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  businessmen  and  industrialists  but 
Just  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  workers. 

I  also  reject  what  is  called  "democratlsa- 
tlon  in  the  works". 

What  wonders  can  be  achieved  by  the 
magic  word  "democratlsatlon"  Is  shown  by 
the  way  things  are  going  in  our  universities. 

Woe  betide  the  economy  if  it  too  were 
brought  down  by  "democratlsatlon"! 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  country,  our 
society,  are  in  gravest  danger. 

Many  fail  to  see  it.  They  are  culpably  care- 
less in  the  face  of  internal  dangers  and  also 
those  from  outside. 

The  NATO  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Luns, 
speaking  recently  at  the  National  Press  Club 
In  Washington,  at  the  same  rostrum  where  I 
explained  my  warning  against  a  change  in 
course  In  the  foreign  policy  of  West  Germany 
last  October,  said: 

"The  growth  of  Soviet  military  power  ex- 
ceeds all  reasonable  requirements  of  self- 
defence." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  right:  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  disarming  within  the 
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framework  of  a  policy  of  detente,  it  is  arm- 
ing. Above  all  in  the  field  of  conventional 
weapons. 

Russia  is  forming  new,  powerful  armored 
forces  and  is  exerting  every  effort  to  outstrip 
NATO  In  sea  power. 

In  construction  planning  of  up-to-date 
submarines  the  Soviet  Union,  without  Its  al- 
lies, is  ahead  of  NATO  by  four  to  one. 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  ten  years 
exercises  in  the  transfer  of  long  range  Soviet 
aircraft  on  a  grand  scale  are  again  being 
held — in  East  Germany. 

I  could  go  on  quoting  such  Items  for  hours, 
but  it  can  be  read  about  everywhere — it  is 
simply  not  given  attention. 

It  is  Just  as  significant  that  espionage  by 
the  Soviets  and  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  states 
has  reached  a  record  scale  in  the  countries  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

And  Just  at  this  time  Information  which 
has  so  far  not  been  denied  is  being  spread 
that  the  West  German  Government  is  drasti- 
cally reducing  its  own  reconnaissance  service 
in  eastern  Europe,  "in  the  spirit  of  detente". 

Especially  what  the  "GDR"  (East  Ger- 
many) proclaims  is  not  rapproachment.  It 
Is  the  policy  of  so  called  delimitation,  that  is, 
hostility. 

The  East  Berlin  SED  (communist  party — 
translator)  chief,  Honecker,  coined  the 
phrase,  speaking  to  his  staff  early  this  year: 

"The  imperialist  Federal  Republic  of  West 
Germany  was  compelled  by  the  pressure  of 
the  military  superiority  of  socialism  in  Eu- 
rope to  condescend  to  take  steps  towards 
detente  and  agreement.  But  in  our  image  of 
the  enemy  nothing  has  changed." 

Nothing  changed!  The  objective  remains 
one  way  or  another  to  overcome  the  "enemy", 
that  means  us. 

Why  do  they  want  this?  Because  commu- 
nism can  only  exist  unchallenged  In  East 
Germany  once  democracy  is  eliminated  from 
the  Federal  Republic,  West  Germany.  Other- 
wise its  magnetic  attraction  for  the  17  mil- 
lion Germans  under  the  red  yoke  will  persist. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  the 
Soviet  Imperial  league  to  banish  from  its 
glacis  the  permanent  temptation  of  freedom. 
That  Is  why  Berlin  is  such  a  disturbing 
factor. 

This  objective  is  pursued  by  the  East  in 
various  ways.  One  is  directed  to  political 
capitulation  by  the  West.  Important  land- 
marks in  this  are  the  treaties  of  Moscow  and 
Warsaw.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
these  in  the  last  Bundestag  debate. 

But  in  this  circle  I  will  emphasize  one 
point  in  particular;  as  long  as  the  Americans 
remain  engaged  in  Europe,  the  Soviets  will 
not  attain  their  objective. 

An  American  withdrawal  is  therefore  the 
top-priority  long-term  objective  of  Soviet 
policy  for  Europe. 

American  withdrawal  is  the  actual  main 
objective  of  the  repeatedly  propagated  Euro- 
pean security  conference,  which  West  Ger- 
many has  promised  In  the  Moscow  treaty  to 
support. 

Once  the  US  troops  are  gone,  however,  the 
NATO  v^l  be  a  mere  chimera;  the  decisive 
prerequisites  for  Soviet  hegemony  over  Euro- 
pean will  then  have  been  created. 

The  call  for  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
comes  not  from  Moscow  alone,  as  we  know. 
It  is  raised  by  American  appeasement  poli- 
ticians as  well,  because  "there  is  no  longer 
a  threat  from  the  East". 

This  Is  making  the  wish  into  a  political  de- 
mand. 

In  Germany  such  utterances,  bound  up 
with  a  completely  false  appreciation  of  the 
United  States,  are  misinterpreted  by  many 
politicians — including  those  in  highest  of- 
fice— as  though  the  USA  no  longer  had  the 
strength  to  fulfill  its  obligations  in  Europe. 

Therefore,  so  the  argument  runs,  an  ad- 
justment to  a  pro-Soviet  policy  Is  impera- 
tive. 

Such  flirtations  with  the  Soviets  in  turn 
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strengthen  the  band  of  the  American  ap- 
peasement politicians,  and  so  it  goes  on,  a 
circle  without  end. 

But  if  the  Americans  leave  Europe,  the 
Kremlin  then  expects,  according  to  credible 
information,  that  not  even  ten  years  would 
be  needed,  after  a  neutral  Interval,  to  bring 
western  Europe  under  Soviet  hegemony. 

At  the  end  of  these  ten  years  direct  bol- 
shevisatlon  can  begin. 

Already  in  the  next  few  weeks,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  we  will  probably  witness  skUl- 
fully  presented  campaigns  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  mobilise  the  people 
for  the  security  conference. 

The  Communist  parties  of  Europe,  of  course 
Including  the  DKP,  the  (west)  German  Com- 
munist Party,  will  found  "conmiittees  for 
European  Security". 

"Liberal"  professors,  socialist  "idealistic", 
"progressive"  writers,  indeed  "progressive" 
Industrialists  wUl  be  found  who  will  call  out 
for  peace  through  friendship  with  the  East 
Bloc. 

From  all  these  activities  and  objectives  the 
course  of  Soviet  policy  for  Europe  becomes 
clearly  visible: 

Within  the  next  few  years  Soviet  alms  in 
all  of  Europe  are  to  be  pursued  first  and 
foremost  by  undermining  the  existing  orders. 

What  other  explanation  could  there  be 
for  the  fact  that  Just  now  espionage  activi- 
ties are  being  intensified  in  West  Germany? 
Infiltration  in  the  Federal  Republic  Is  rapidly 
increasing.  It  is  particularly  massive  In  cer- 
tain industrial  focal  points. 

Agitation  groups  of  the  extremist  organisa- 
tions and  associations  are  trained  in  East 
Germany,  where  they  travel  on  friendship 
excursions.  Other  groups  are  schooled  by 
specialised  agents  from  East  Germany  here, 
within  our  walls. 

There  are,  I  repeat,  unequivocal  signs  that 
In  the  West  civil  war  cadres,  specialists  in 
terror  and  violence,  are  being  prepared  for 
active  work. 

The  ever-repeating  Communist  "tactical 
chain"  for  the  subjection  of  countries  or 
parts  of  countries  is  again  described  in  a 
brochure  recently  published  by  the  American 
labour  federation,  the  AFL/CIO. 

This  chain  of  measures  for  the  takeover 
of  power  is  described  like  this: — 

Demonstration  —  agitation  —  Infiltra- 
tion —  intimidation  —  deception  —  fraud  — 
undermining  of  society  and  finally,  control. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  let  me  get  back 
here  to  the  business  that  is  my  profession, 
the  passing  on  of  information,  of  news. 

One  can  differ  over  opinions,  one  can 
sweep  them  from  the  table.  News  one  has 
to  analyse. 

So  this  evening  I  want  to  convey  to  you 
some  very  significant  Information  which  has 
become  known  about  the  Soviets'  military 
objectives  and  plans. 

It  Is  material  supplied  by  two  Czecho- 
slovaklan  general  staff  officers  who  occupied 
posts  In  the  supreme  command  of  the  War- 
saw Pact,  were  initiated  into  top  secret  in- 
telligence and  only  recently  came  over  to 
the  other  front.  I  do  not  even  want  to  men- 
tion their  Initials. 

I  can  assume  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  also  informed  about  the  materlsU.  I  won- 
der, though,  why  the  people  are  not  in- 
formed about  such  information.  Above  all 
when  vital  conclusions  oan  be  drawn  Just  at 
a  moment  when  decisive  changes  of  course 
in  German  politics  are  being  discussed. 

This  Information  represents  proof  against 
the  thesis  that  the  German  treaties  with  the 
East  in  their  present  form  remove  the  threat- 
ening dangers  of  military  blackmail  or  even 
use  of  force  against  us.  On  the  contrary,  it 
documents  that  the  Kremlin's  calculations 
still  include  warfare  as  a  political  means 
with  the  object  of  conquering  all  Germany, 
Indeed  that  these  means  are  being  furthered 
in  the  shadow  of  the  treaties. 

The  two  fanner  general  staff  officers  have 
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brought  with  them  information  which  proves 
that  the  Soviets  have  done  some  strategic 
rethinking  which  we  had  already  suspected. 
The  great  general  war,  conceived  both  as 
a  European  and  a  world-wide  struggle,  is  now 
overlaid  in  Soviet  thinlcing  by  two  other  con- 
cepts of  war  which  since  1965  have  gained 
In  importance:  limited  and  local  warfare. 

These  forms  of  war  are  conceived  to  en- 
large the  communist  sphere  of  Influence 
with  minimum  risk  and  to  improve  the  geo- 
political situation,  if  need  be  by  military 
means,  by  a  few  hundred  kilometers  west- 
wards. The  sjjeed  of  this  improvement  would 
be  40  kilometers  a  day — that  is  ten  days  to 
reach  the  Rhine. 

It  is  also  Important  that  the  Soviet  leaders, 
as  the  reports  say,  think  it  possible  to  re- 
strict such  a  war  to  Europe  and  to  end  it 
by  political  means  before  it  grows  into  a 
world  war. 

This  would  be  achieved  by  waging  the  lim- 
ited, local  war  exclusively  with  conventional 
weapons.  Nuclear  weapons  retain  the  func- 
tion of  a  deterrent  only. 

Because  of  the  panic  International  fear 
of  a  nuclear  war.  the  red  marshals  believe 
they  could  keep  a  military  intervention  un- 
der control. 

Or  rather:  the  limited  war  will  be  waged 
iinder  the  umbrella  of  the  nuclear  equilib- 
rium and  not  deteriorate  into  a  worldwide 
conflagration. 

The  news  also  says  that  the  form  of  re- 
stricted or  local  wars  have  moved  to  the  fore- 
front of  consideration  in  the  Soviet  Union 
since  Marshal  Grechko  was  appointed  De- 
fence Minister.  The  Informers  document  this 
with  facts  about  changes  in  the  organisa- 
tion, equipment  and  training  of  troops. 

E^specially  important  for  us  in  West  Ger- 
many is  the  doctrine  of  the  so  called  local 
war. 

This  states  that  it  must  be  waged  as  far 
as  possible  by  only  a  single  country  of  the 
"bloc"    with    direct    military    means. 

The  other  countries  would  be  responsible 
for  screening  the  campaign  against  aid  to 
the  victim  by  his  allies:  diplomatically — 
mainly  in  the  United  Nations — and  ideolog- 
ically. 

Optimum  Importance  will  naturally  go  to 
Ideological  preparation. 

No  effort,  no  means  are  to  be  spared  In 
building  up  resistance  and  dlversive  orga- 
nisations and  guerrilla  groups  In  potential 
objective  countries  for  attack. 

Internal  action  before  the  outbreak  of 
open  hostilities  In  a  local  war  will  initially 
be  directed  against  leading  public  figures, 
so  called  militant  persons. 

Everything  is  prepared  to  "neutralise" 
these  people,  as  the  term  goes,  on  Day  X. 
In  the  plan  of  action  for  the  underground 
fighters,  paralysing  of  administration,  the 
economy,  the  mass  media  and  transporta- 
tion, takes  only  second  place. 

Before  hostilities  begin  groups  of  "sym- 
pathisers" will  be  formed,  to  include  peo- 
ple who  should  be  known  to  the  public  as 
non -Communists.  These  groups  will  have  to 
present  to  the  public  an  apparently  accept- 
able political  solution  of  the  confilct  before 
the  actual  military  attack  takes  place;  this 
is  Intended  to  disorient  and  split  up  those 
who  are  prepared  to  resist. 

The  particular  objective  of  the  attacks  will 
be  those  forces  which  endanger  the  Com- 
munist Bloc's  strategy.  They  are  dubbed,  as 
I   mentioned   before,   "militant"   groups. 

I  and  my  house,  for  Instance,  count  as 
such  "militant"  groups. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  admit  that 
this  Information  is  agitating  and  disturbing. 
I  am  not  a  man  of  military  detail  myself. 
For  me   it   is  the   principle  that  counts. 

I  mean  that  the  alleged  policy  of  d6tente 
or  coexistence  of  the  Soviets  outwardly 
makes  It  possible  for  them  Internally  to 
carry  on  almost  total  sind  In  peacetime  un- 
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precedented     bulld-up     of     their     millttu^ 
machine. 

That  is  what  is  at  the  heart  of  present 
Soviet  western  policy,  which  the  Federal 
Government  propagates  as  German  'Ost- 
politik'.  I  am  sorry  I  must  say  this. 

The  Federal  Government's  'Ostpolitlk'  is 
anything  but  a  policy  of  security.  There  is 
incidentally  only  one  criterion  which  could 
make  it  anywhere  credible: 

That  is  for  a  German  Federal  Oovomment 
at  the  same  time  to  combat  energetically, 
visibly  and  effectively  those  premises  which 
on  the  present  information  must  already  be 
regarded  as  the  prior  stage  of  subjection  of 
the  Federal  Republic  under  the  Soviet  yoke; 

I  mean  the  decisive  combating  of  the  Ger- 
man Communist  Party  and  its  political  de- 
vices; e.g.  the  establishment  of  foreign  Com- 
munist Party  dependencies  in  the  Federal 
Republic. 

I  m?an  also  the  combat  against  the  agents 
who  are  the  advance  guard  of  the  interven- 
tion; the  combat  against  the  destroyers  of 
our  free  order  of  society,  the  undermlners 
of  our  social  system,  wherever  they  appear, 
for  Instance  in  the  universities,  and  against 
the  opten  and  secret  enemies  of  the  alliance 
with  the  West. 

"Where  the  forces  of  order  fail  to  carry  the 
load",  Reinhold  Schneider  once  said,  "the 
forces  of  the  abyss  assume  the  burden  and 
drag  It  into  the  depths." 

A  clear  attitude  towards  the  enemies  with- 
in could  create  a  basis  for  new  reasonable 
treaties  with  the  East. 

What  we  are  witnessing  today  is  a  German 
'Ostpolitlk'  dictated  inter  alia  by  the  wish- 
ful thinking  of  late-Marxistlc  redemptorlsts. 

What  we  are  witnessing  today  is  also  a 
policy  of  geopolitical  rethinking:  Instead  of 
a  libertarian  Europe  which  would  remain 
within  the  ties  of  a  transatlantic  community 
with  America,  many  heads  are  haunted  by 
the  idCa  of  a  Socialist  Europe,  concealed  un- 
der the  term  "pan-European  peace  order". 

What  we  are  witnessing  today  is  after  all 
once  more  the  attempt  at  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment. 

And  all  that — one  hardly  believes  one's 
eyes  and  ears! — again  under  the  device  of 
peace! 

But  whoever  refuses  to  accept  this  pseudo- 
peace  is  not  only  accused  of  Imperiling 
peace;  even  war  is  threatened : 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  German-Soviet  Friendship  In 
West  Berlin — a  prominent  Soviet  expert  on 
Germany  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

In  the  event  of  the  Bonn  parliament  re- 
jecting the  treaties  he  threatened  "grave  con- 
sequences", especially  for  Berlin. 

Asked  about  a  possible  change  of  goven- 
ment  in  Bonn  he  answered  that  then  every- 
thing "we  have  so  far  created"  would  be  de- 
stroyed. There  would  be  a  new  cold  war  and 
even  "a  hot  war  Is  possible". 

But  the  accusation  that  opponents  of  the 
treaties  endanger  peace  comes  not  only  from 
the  East.  We  are  used  to  that. 

In  black  and  white  (In  the  SPD-magazlna 
"Neue  Oesellschaft")  was  printed  that  the 
opponents  of  such  recognitions  were  steering 
towards  a  war. 

And  that  because  we  refuse  to  speak  of  a 
"European  peace  order"  before  It  is  made 
clear  that  It  would  only  deserve  the  name 
when  the  right  to  self-determination  for  all 
the  peoples  of  Europe — so  naturally  also  for 
the  German  people — is  restored  and  guaran- 
teed. 

The  notion  of  peace  Includes  not  deceiving 
oneself  that  the  arming  of  the  aggressive 
enemies  of  Israel,  the  military  throttling  of 
the  longing  for  freedom  In  Cechoslovakia,  the 
partition  of  Germany  through  blood,  iron 
and  cement,  the  violent  subjection  of  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  the 
military  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  Middle  East  and  eastern  Asia,  and  all  the 
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other  facts  of  a  "peace  against  freedom",  are 
Incompatible  with  our  notion  of  peace. 

When  we  say  peace  there  must  be  no  doubt 
that  we  do  not  regard  it  as  accomplished  un- 
less it  also  means  freedom  and  right. 

The  politics  made  In  Bonn  now  do  not  lead 
to  this  peace. 

Peace,  this  greatest  of  all  great  goals — we 
must  know — must  not  be  turned  Into  a 
cheap  election  slogan. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  In  conclu- 
sion turn  my  thoughts  back  to  Berlin. 

It  is  surely  not  a  mere  coincidence  that 
the  Soviet  official,  Beresbkov.  uttered  his 
threats  in  Berlin;  the  threat  about  what 
would  happen  if  the  Bundestag  did  not  ratify 
the  treaties  or  even  if  there  were  a  change 
of  government  in  Bonn. 

Little  as  this  utterance,  intended  as  black- 
mall,  or  similar  phrases  in  Pravda,  surprise 
me  or  even  impress  me,  I  am  still  horrified 
that   the   Bonn   coalition  should   use   ouch 
threats  to  bring  home  their  own  policy. 
Once  again,  the  politics  of  fear  I 
It  was  in  Berlin  over  25  years  ago. 
In  autumn  1946,  in  the  whole  city  of  Berlin 
the  first  and  so  far  the  only  free,  secret  and 
direct  elections  after  the  war  were  held. 

A  few  days  before  the  polls  Hans  Wallen- 
berg, then  editor  of  the  "Neue  Zeitung"  (the 
organ  of  the  American  occupation  forces) 
and  an  American  officer,  wrote  a  leading  ar- 
ticle which  Is  still  full  of  significance,  titled 
"Do  not  fear!". 

"Had  fear  not  always  been  an  element  of 
rule  in  Germany"  the  article  read,  "It  would 
not  have  been  able  to  drain  its  satanlc 
triumph  to  the  dregs  as  it  did  under  Hitler." 
Wallenberg's  article  dispersed  rumours  put 
about  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  election 
aides  in  those  days,  which  'omented  sus- 
picion against  the  Americans  and  the  British 
with  the  object  of  arousing  fear  and  con- 
cern among  the  Berllners. 

"If  the  people  of  Berlin  decisively  reject 
fear",  the  article  says  towards  the  end  "they 
will  be  making  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Germtmy." 

The  Berllners  overcame  fear.  The  elections 
of  October  20,  1946  brought  an  overwhelming 
decision  for  freedom. 

When  today,  despite  all  talk  of  detente  by 
the  Soviets,  threa;ts  are  again  in  use,  and 
when  certain  politicians  In  our  country  take 
up  these  threats  and  misuse  them,  the  re- 
joinder must  be  made  that  such  methods 
have  even  less  effect  today  than  they  had  in 
the  dismal  period  just  after  the  war. 
No  election  under  the  threat  of  fear! 
Our  Atlantic  alliance  Is  stUl  Intact,  and  If 
democrats.   If  free  men  hold  together,   the 
proud  cry  to  the  irresolute  is  now  Justified, 
as  it  was  then: 
"Do  not  fear!" 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  BY  THE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY REGARDING  THE  GENO- 
CIDE TREATY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29,  1972,  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  not  to  ratify  the  United 
Nations  Genocide  Treaty. 

The  Genocide  Treaty  has  been  twice 
condemned  by  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  South  Carolina 
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Legislature  joins  the  opposition  to  this 
treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Treaty 
attempts  to  use  treaty-making  power  to 
negate  some  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  legal  system.  Un- 
der our  system,  all  the  physical  acts  listed 
In  the  treaty  are  already  punishable  as 
crimes  if  committed  on  U.S.  territory. 
The  existing  laws  of  the  several  states 
and  the  United  States  are  adequate  to 
punish  any  such  offenders. 

This  treaty  would  put  the  United 
States  under  an  obligation  to  prosecute 
and  punish  acts  whose  nature  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  does  not  even  reveal.  If  we 
ratify  the  treaty,  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  fighting  in  foreign  coun- 
tries would  be  triable  and  punishable  in 
foreign  courts  for  discharging  their  duty 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  warfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A   Concurrent   Resolution    Memorializing 

THE  Congress  of  the  United  States  Not 

To  Ratift  the  United  Nations  Genocide 

Treaty 

Whereas,  the  Genocide  Convention  Is  a 
United  Nations  Treaty  designed  to  outlaw 
the  mass  extermination  of  any  group  of  hu- 
mans because  of  their  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  classification.  This  treaty 
was  approved  In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  December  9,  1948;  however  it  has 
not  been  ratified  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress because  of  numerous  objections;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
consistently  taken  a  position  against  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention,  Frank 
Holman,  former  President  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  stated  that  "Acts  are  made 
punishable  which  are  not  only  purely  domes- 
tic in  character,  but  public  officials  as  well 
as  private  citizens  are  to  be  made  amenable 
to  International  tribunals  for  a  variety  of  ill- 
defined  and  ambiguous  so-called  acts  of 
genocide — to  the  extent  that  the  causing  of 
mental  barm  to  a  member  of  a  group  or  com- 
plicity in  so  doing,  is  an  act  of  genocide."; 
and 

Whereas,  the  dangers  of  ratifying  this 
treaty  are  not  theoretical.  The  public  offi- 
cials of  South  Carolina  and  ten  other  states, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Department  of  Justice  were  for- 
mally charged  with  complicity  In  genocide 
before  the  United  Nations  in  1951.  If  this 
convention  is  ratified,  it  would  give  the 
United  Nations  legal  grounds  for  action  on 
these  charges;  and 

Whereas,  there  can  be  no  question  of  our 
abhorrence  of  genocide  against  any  peoples 
or  our  desire  to  prevent  such  action;  how- 
ever the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
oppose  this  treaty  in  the  form  submitted  to 
the  United  States  Congress  for  ratification. 
Free  men  do  not,  with  full  understanding, 
surrender  their  liberty  to  Join  an  organiza- 
tion or  ratify  a  treaty  to  prohibit  acta  they, 
themselves,  have  never  committed.. 


GAYLE  MAKING  HISTORY  WITH 
COURSES  ON  HORSES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  at- 
tention to  an  article  in  the  Louisville 
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Times  concerning  an  innovative  educa- 
tional program  at  William  Woods  Col- 
lege in  my  district. 

The  article  follows: 
Oatle   Making   History   With   Courses  on 
Horses 
(By  Marvin  N.  Gay,  Jr.) 

Through  the  efforts  of  Gayle  Lampe  of 
Louisville,  William  Woods  College  of  FvUton, 
Mo.,  is  making  history.  The  college  has  an- 
nounced that  It  Is  offering  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  In  equestrian  studies. 

Miss  Lampe  has  spearheaded  a  spectacular 
growth  in  the  equitation  department  since 
she  arrived  on  the  campus  four  years  ago. 
And,  as  might  be  expected,  she  Is  excited 
about  the  new  program. 

Dr.  Clifford  M.  Shlpp,  academic  dean  of  the 
college  told  her,  "to  my  knowledge,  this  pro- 
gram is  the  first  of  its  kind  In  the  world." 

Miss  Lampe,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Stuart 
Leunpe  and  Mrs.  Lampe,  explained  that  the 
new  four-year  program  will  prepare  students 
in  managing,  training  and  riding  techniques. 
Students  will  be  working  with  more  than  50 
college-owned  horses. 

"William  Woods  is  a  girls  school,  but  West- 
minster College,  for  boys.  Is  affiliated  with 
it,"  Miss  Lampe  said.  "The  schools  have  sep- 
arate campuses.  Just  a  few  blocks  apart, 
which  makes  It  rather  nice.  Th^  boys  and 
girls  sometimes  are  In  classes  together." 

Her  equitation  classes  have  some  students 
from  Westminster,  but  "the  girls  are  in  the 
majority,"  said  Miss  Lampe,  26,  peaking  from 
her  office  near  the  stables  at  Fulton. 

Miss  Lampe  did  her  riding  as  a  teenager  at 
Rock  Creek  Riding  Club,  where  she  still  Is  a 
member.  She  decided  early  that  she  would 
enjoy  teaching  others. 

A  sense  of  humor  helps  her  In  her  work.  "I 
sometimes  scream  out  at  some  of  them — you 
have  to  If  you  are  to  get  results.  Then  I  tell 
them  they  have  to  excuse  that.  I  tell  them, 
"That  Is  a  fault  that  goes  with  being  a  red- 
head.' " 

Miss  Lampe  says  she  enjoys  the  challenge 
of  teaching.  "There  is  always  something  dif- 
ferent, working  with  animals  and  people  on 
animals,"  she  said,  laughing  softly.  "The 
students  seem  to  never  get  tired  of  It." 

How.  she  was  asked,  does  she  keep  up  their 
Interest? 

"It  Isn't  so  hard,  really,"  she  said.  "There  Is 
always  a  more  difficult  horse,  a  new  chal- 
lenge. I'll  start  them  with  rather  gentle 
horses  and  they'll  get  their  opportunity  with 
the  more  spirited  ones  as  they  advance.  They 
want  that  diploma,  just  as  does  someone 
majoring  in  EnglUh,  journalism  or  anything 
else." 

The  toughest  part  of  Miss  Lampe's  Job  is 
making  decisions  as  to  which  students  are 
ready  to  compete  in  horse  shows,  usually  at 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  The  college  is 
about  half  way  between  the  two  cities. 

"Aside  from  the  shows,  the  students  par- 
ticipate in  many  clinics,"  Miss  Lampe  said. 
"We  feel  that  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  last  four  years." 

gives  many  career  opportttnities 
William  Woods  was  one  of  the  first  colleges 
to  offer  a  minor  in  equitation.  Miss  Lampe, 
who  is  the  equitation  Instructor,  notes  that 
the  program  offers  training  that  could  lead 
to  careers  In  teaching  or  riding,  training  of 
horses,  and  management  and  ownership  of 
stables,  breeding  farms  and  riding  acad- 
emies. 

"We  have  many  breeds  of  horses  to  work 
with,"  Ml38  Lampe  said.  She  pointed  out  that, 
for  example,  a  student  with  a  major  In  eques- 
trian studies  and  a  minor  In  business  can 
own  or  manage  a  horse  farm,  public  or  pri- 
vate riding  stables,  guest  ranch  or  siunmer 
camp. 
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She  Is  proud  of  the  caliber  of  horses  in  the 
college's  stables.  "The  stock  is  excellent,"  she 
said.  "Recently  the  school  purchased  a  mare 
from  California  for  $30,000."  She  added  that 
yes,  a  program  such  as  this  would  be  helpful 
for  a  girl  with  ambitions  to  become  a  Jockey. 

So  bow  does  Miss  Lampe,  who  studied  psy- 
chology In  college,  relax  when  not  teaching 
and  working  with  horses? 

"I  go  somewhere  and  watch  professional 
trainers  work  with  horses,"  she  said.  "That's 
more  relaxing  for  me  than  a  hobby." 


REV.  DR.  PARK  W.  HUNTINGTON 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Park  W.  Huntington,  a  great 
Delawarean  and  a  great  American,  has 
passed  from  our  midst. 

I  join  all  Delawareans  in  grief  for  the 
loss  of  this  fine  man  who  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  our  State  and  our 
country.  I  also  extend  my  deepest  sj"m- 
pathies  to  his  wife,  Marie,  and  to  his 
family. 

At  the  age  of  76,  Doctor  Huntington 
was  still  an  active  man,  pursuing  his 
many  interests  and  concerns  and  work- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  He  lived 
a  full  and  most  useful  life,  and  all  our 
lives  will  be  less  full  for  his  passing. 

Dr.  Huntington,  who  lived  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  was  pastor  emeritus  of  St. 
Stephen's  Lutheran  Church  and  was  the 
first  director  of  Delaware's  Department 
of  Welfare.  He  was  pastor  of  St.  Ste- 
phai's  from  1926  until  1951,  during 
which  pei-iod  the  congregation  grew  from 
300  to  more  than  1,500  members. 

He  helped  organize  the  Department  of 
Welfare  and  served  as  its  first  director 
from  1951  to  1953. 

A  native  of  Vicksburg,  Pa.,  Dr.  Himt- 
ington  was  educated  at  Susquehanna 
University.  He  served  as  pastor  of  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church  in  Jersey  Shore, 
Pa.,  before  accepting  the  position  at 
St.  Stephen's. 

After  his  retirement  from  St.  Ste- 
phen's Dr.  Huntington  conducted  a  radio 
ministry  for  7  years,  then  served  as 
interim  pastor  for  smaller  Lutheran 
parishes  in  the  area. 

He  was  active  in  many  other  worthy 
efforts,  having  served  as  a  director  of 
the  State  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Delaware  Safety  Coimcil,  and 
the  Travelers  Aid  Society.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Delaware  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  a 
trustee  of  the  Delaware  Easter  Seal  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children,  a  member  of 
the  Boys  Home  of  Delaware,  and  the 
State  Human  Relations  Commission.  He 
was  a  Rotarian  and  a  33d  Degree  Mason. 
Dr.  Himtington  was  most  active  in  the 
American  Legion,  having  served  as  na- 
tional chaplain  in  1934  and  1935  and  on 
the  national  executive  committee  from 
1962  to  1964.  He  served  as  chaplain  of 
the  Etepartment  of  Delaware  seven  times. 
Dr.  Huntington  joined  the  Aimy's  Am- 
bulance Corps  in  1917  as  an  enlisted 
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man.  Between  the  two  World  Wars  he 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  Army  Reserve 
and  the  Delaware  National  Guard.  He 
was  reordered  into  service  in  1940,  served 
in  the  Pacific  and  was  discharged  as  a 
colonel  in  1946.  In  1955,  he  has  made  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Delaware  Na- 
tional Guard. 

He  held  a  Bronze  Star  for  gallantry  In 
combat  and  was  national  chaplain  and 
past  national  commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Retreads,  an  organization  of  oflQ- 
cers  who  served  in  both  World  Wars. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington is  survived  by  a  son,  Dr.  Park  W. 
Huntington,  Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Joseph  A.  DeLuca  in  and  three  grand- 
children. 

Their  loss  is  enormous,  and  Mrs.  Boggs 
and  I  join  their  many  friends  in  extend- 
ing condolences. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  de- 
plorable fact  today  that  5  million  of  the 
20  million  Americans  over  65  are  living 
on  incomes  below  the  official  poverty 
level.  It  is  a  shameful  situation  that  be- 
comes more  intolerable  when  one  realizes 
these  are  the  people  who  have  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  laboring  to  build 
the  foundation  of  the  society  younger 
Americans  now  enjoy. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  current  social  se- 
curity benefits  average  $2,628  a  year  per 
couple.  That  is  just  slightly  above  the 
$2,000  level  the  Federal  Government  has 
proclaimed  to  be  the  poverty  line.  For  a 
single  person  the  average  benefit  is  $1,572 
a  year.  That  is  a  shabby  rewsu-d  for  a 
lifetime  of  work. 

The  amoimt  is  ridiculous  when  you 
consider  what  these  men  and  women 
must  spend  for  the  necessities  of  life: 
their  food,  clothing,  medicine,  housing, 
transportation,  and  so  forth.  Many  of 
them  face  the  cruel  decision  of  giving  up 
a  home  they  have  struggled  to  pay  for 
over  many  years.  The  hard  truth  is  the 
home  must  go  if  they  are  to  meet  the 
soaring  cost  of  inflation  and  property 
taxes.  In  many  cases,  it  is  all  they  have 
to  show  for  the  years  of  sacrifice  and 
hardship  they  endured  while  rearing  and 
educating  their  families.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  senior  citizens  in  my  own 
20th  District  who  actually  have  apolo- 
gized for  not  contacting  my  office  on  pri- 
vate matters  simply  because  they  could 
not  stretch  their  budget  to  cover  the  cost 
of  a  telephone  toll  call  or  an  8-cent 
stamp. 

Such  conditions  are  disgraceful,  but 
they  make  it  all  too  clear  why  Congress 
must  provide  substantial  increases  in 
social  security  benefits.  Several  years 
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ago,  when  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I 
proposed  a  50-percent  increase  in  ben- 
efits. Regretfully,  my  proposal  did  not 
receive  the  necessary  support.  Instead, 
social  security  payments  were  approved 
in  dribbles  that  were  quickly  absorbed  by 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  taxation. 
However,  over  the  years,  those  bits  and 
pieces  Congress  doled  out  represent  a 
total  increase  of  30  percent  and  now 
there  are  several  bills,  including  one  of 
my  own,  which  would  increase  social  se- 
curity benefits  by  another  20  percent. 
I  am  hopeful  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  legislation  to  give  our  senior  citizens 
a  decent  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  news  article 
mentioned  above  in  the  Record  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  believe 
when  they  have  read  it,  they  will  agree 
our  senior  citizens'  "golden  years"  are 
anything  but  that: 
Cost  Bqttzxzz:  Pliobt  or  RrriBXD  Peoplk 
Despite  wage-price  controls,  many  elderly 
Americans  are  being  pushed  toward  poverty. 
Personal  interviews  show  that,  lor  some,  the 
"golden  years"  are  tarnished  by  rising  ex- 
penses, taxes  and  Illness. 

Few  people  have  a  greater  stake  In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Administration's  wage  and  price- 
control  program — now  moving  into  Its  second 
six  months — than  the  mUUons  of  Americans 
living  on  retirement  Incomes. 

Years  of  steadily  rising  prices  have  forced 
many  of  these  elderly  folk  into  desperate 
financial  straits. 

Consider  the  Chlcagoan  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Europe  during  World  War 
11  and  opened  a  small  business.  He  and  his 
wife  retired  not  long  ago,  but  can  take  little 
comfort  from  their  present  circumstances. 
Says  the  Immigrant: 

"We  lost  everything  we  had  In  Europe  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  built  it  up  again  In  this 
country.  Now  we  are  losing  everything  again, 
to  Inflation.  The  trouble  Is  that  now  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  I  cant  start  over." 

A  retired  public-school  teacher  in  New 
England  declares: 

"For  the  past  15  years,  I've  been  living  on 
my  teacher's  annuity.  That's  all  I  have,  except 
for  the  house  I  Inherited. 

"Month  after  month."  she  adds,  "I've  seen 
my  buying  power  whittled  down  by  rising 
prices.  Property  taxes,  household  repairs, 
food,  all  keep  going  up.  If  prices  arent 
stabilized  soon,  I  dont  know  what  I'm  Kolns 
to  do."  *      * 

Many  elderly  folks  across  the  U.  S.  are  liv- 
ing comfortably  on  retirement  incomes.  But 
many  others  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  steadily 
rising  expenses. 

To  And  out  how  they  are  coping  with  to- 
day's cost-of-living  problems,  staff  members 
of  "U.  8.  News  &  World  Report"  talked  with 
retired  individuals  and  couples,  and  sifted 
through  Government  reports  and  congres- 
sional documents. 
This  Is  the  pattern  that  emerges: 
The' number  of  elderly  men  and  women 
officially  regarded  by  the  Government  as  pov- 
erty-stricken Is  climbing  rapidly. 

Many  other  retired  persons,  although  not 
classified  as  poor,  must  count  their  pennies  to 
pay  for  even  the  necessities  of  life. 

Even  people  who  thought  they  had  planned 
carefully  for  the  leisure  years  find  their 
reserves  running  low  tmder  the  pressure  of 
rising  prices  and  taxes. 

Some  of  the  elderly  are  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  homes — In  many  cases  the 
only  major  possession  they  have— and  being 
cast  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 
The  medicare  program,  criticized  by  some 
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as  radical  and  excessively  expensive  when  it 
was  enacted  seven  years  ago,  now  Is  being  at- 
tacked by  many  retired  people  for  not  paying 
a  larger  portion  of  their  health-care  costs. 

Government  officials  In  Washington  are 
starting  to  focus  attention  on  money  prob- 
lems of  the  retired,  and  the  elderly  them- 
selves leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  weU  aware 
of  what  Is  happening. 

Says  a  spokesman  for  a  group  of  retired 
persons  In  New  York  City: 

"We  are  not  senile  morons.  We  are  Intelli- 
gent, experienced  people,  greatly  handicapped 
with  the  Inflationary  spiral  cutting  Into  our 
Income  all  the  time." 

"OVEBWHELStED"  BY  INFLATION 

Nelson  H.  Crulckshank,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  told  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  recently: 

"The  elderly  do  not  parade  their  poverty. 
As  a  matter  of  pride,  they  do  their  best  to 
hide  It.  .  .  .  The  stark  fact  is  that  more  and 
more  low-Income  elderly  are  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  ever-rising  tide  of  Inflation." 

Interviews  with  retired  persons  by  stalT 
members  of  this  magazine  bear  out  that 
contention. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  E.  Houston,  a  widow  In 
Houston,  Tex.,  retired  from  her  secretarial 
Job  In  1957  and  now,  at  age  78,  has  a  pen- 
sion of  $318  a  month. 

"I'm  having  a  terrible  time,"  Mrs.  Hous- 
ton says.  "I've  already  run  through  my  sav- 
ings. I  couldn't  make  it  If  I  didn't  work  to 
make  some  extra  money  each  month." 

A  retired  accountant  In  Trymbull,  Conn., 
reports  he  had  counted  on  dividends  from 
stocks  to  augment  his  company  pension  and 
Social  Security.  Now,  he  notes: 

"Several  companies  In  which  I  have  stock 
have  reduced  or  discontinued  dividends. 
Right  now.  If  I  could  get  out  of  the  market 
unhurt,  I  would  be  very  much  tempted  to 
do  It." 

In  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Oeller, 
widow  of  a  wholesale  grocer,  says  she  must 
live  on  a  small  Social  Security  check  and 
proceeds  from  a  mutual-fund  Investment 
made  when  she  sold  her  home  and  moved 
Into  an  apartment.  Mrs.  Geller  adds: 

"Last  year  was  really  hard,  because  the  mu- 
tual fund  didn't  pay  any  capital  gains.  It 
was  a  shock  to  me." 

Some  aged  persons  say  they  realize  now 
they  did  not  start  preparing  soon  enough 
for  retirement. 

Mrs.  Thaddesla  Moss,  a  former  stenog- 
rapher in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  explains  that  she 
and  her  husband  are  getting  by  on  a  com- 
bined monthly  Income  of  $436 — but  with 
little  to  spare  for  emergencies.  Mrs.  Moss 
comments: 

"When  I  got  my  first  Job  In  1927,  It  would 
have  been  better  to  start  saving  right  then 
and  there.  But  we  wanted  to  spend  It  all 
right  away." 

WHEN  PLANNINO  FAILS 

Sometimes,  however,  even  what  appears 
to  be  adequate  planning  for  retirement  can 
prove  Insufficient. 

George  L.  Martin  of  Houston,  Tex.,  notes 
that  he  felt  pretty  well  prepared  with  his 
company  pension.  Social  Security  ana  a 
company  health-insurance  policy.  But  he 
now  has  to  work  part-time  to  make  ends 
meet.  Explains  Mr.  Martin: 

"It  takes  everything  I  get  each  month 
to  break  even.  If  things  go  any  higher,  I'll 
probably  be  forced  to  dig  Into  my  savings." 

Government  reports  show  that  nearly  5 
million  of  the  20  million  Americans  who 
are  66  and  older  have  Incomes  below  official 
poverty  levels. 

This  number  of  recognized  poor  among  the 
aged  had  declined  for  a  decade  before  1968, 
but  since  then  it  has  risen  by  more  than 
100,000  and  continues  to  grow. 
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The  abances  of  being  classified  as  "poor" 
double  if  you  are  over  64.  If  you  are  black 
as  well  as  old,  your  chances  of  being  poverty- 
stricken  dovible  again.  About  half  of  the  aged 
widows  In  this  country  are  considered  poor, 
and  thait  figure  soars  to  nearly  80  percent 
among  elderly  Negro  women  living  alo>ne. 

For  startistlcal  purposes,  the  Government 
figures  anyone  who  Is  living  alone  Is  poor  If 
be  has  Income  of  lees  than  (2,000  a  year.  For 
a  couple  living  In  a  nonfarm  setting,  the 
poverty  line  Is  $2,600  annually. 

The  Government  estimates  that  current 
Social  Security  benefits  average  $2,628  a  year 
per  couple — ^Just  above  the  poverty  level. 
Typical  Social  Security  benefits  for  a  single 
person  amount  to  $1,572  annually — ^more 
than  $400  abort  of  the  poverty  line. 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  the  Department  of 
Labor  computed  a  series  of  sample  budgets 
for  retired  couples — not  what  they  actually 
spend  but  what  they  would  spend  If  they 
lived  normally,  owned  their  own  homes  and 
were  In  reasooa&bly  good  health. 

The  "Intermediate"  budget  calls  for  outlays 
of  $4,489  a  year — a  figure  that  necurly  40  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  could  not  attain  today, 
even  without  allowing  for  Inflation  over  the 
last  two  years. 

The  table  on  page  68  shows  such  inter- 
mediate budgets  for  40  areas — plvis  "mini- 
mum" and  "more  comfortable"  budgets. 

Oovemment  experts  estimate  that  6  mil- 
lion elderly  persons  in  this  country  are  living 
In  Inadequate  housing.  Federal  programs, 
authorltlee  say,  have  provided  only  about 
350,000  low-cost  bousing  units  for  the  el- 
derly in  the  last  10  years— compared  with  a 
need  for  120,000  units  every  year. 

Although  at  least  36  States  provide  some 
measure  of  property  tax  relief  for  the  el- 
derly, the  financial  burden  of  maintaining  a 
home  is  proving  too  much  for  many. 

Govemmenit  estimates  Indicate  that  elderly 
persons  with  Inoomes  l>elow  $5,000  a  year  are 
paying  some  1.5  billion  dollars  annually  In 
property  taxes. 

A  retired  couple  In  the  Detroit  suburb  of 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  recalled  that  taxes  on 
their  house  were  $190  when  they  bought  the 
property  In  1943.  Now  the  levy  Is  nearlng 
$1,700  a  year. 

"I  dont  see  how  we  can  keep  pajrlng  the 
taxes  if  they  reach  $2,000,"  the  wife  declares. 

PENSIONS   THAT    GROW 

Some  retired  persons,  especially  former 
Government  employes,  believe  the  economic 
pinch  has  been  eased  by  cost-of-living  In- 
creases built  into  their  pensions. 

James  Campbell,  who  worked  for  the  State 
of  California,  finds  retirement  easier  than 
be  expected  in  Sonoma,  Calif.  Says  Mr.  Camp- 
bell: 

"We  had  thought  at  the  time  I  retired 
that  we  would  have  to  live  at  Just  one  level. 
But  coet-of-Uvlng  raises  have  l^een  made.  As 
costs  have  gone  up,  my  pension  has  gone  up. 
So  now.  weTe  not  hurting." 

But  official  estimates  show  that  pensions 
other  than  Social  Security  provide  only 
about  11  per  cent  of  total  income  received 
by  the  aged. 

Transportation  Is  a  vexing  problem  for 
the  elderly,  since  many  of  them  can  no 
longer  aSord  automobiles,  or  are  physically 
Incapable   of   driving. 

James  A.  Wllloughby,  a  retired  federal 
worker  living  In  Washington,  D.C.,  sold  his 
1966  car  after  he  suffered  a  stroke.  He  and 
his  wife  managed  to  save  $85  to  buy  an  awn- 
ing for  their  back  porch,  but  by  the  time 
they  had  arranged  for  transportation  across 
town  to  the  store,  they  had  spent  the  money 
on  other  things. 

The  transportation  problem  Is  alleviated 
la  at  least  50  cities,  where  the  aged  ride 
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buses  at  reduced  rates  during  nonrush  pe- 
riods. In  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul,  they  can  ride 
free  much  of  the  day. 

In  parts  of  cities  with  high  crime  rates, 
federal  Investlg^ators  report,  numerous  elder- 
ly residents  are  virtual  prisoners  in  their 
homes  and  apartments  because  they  are 
afraid  to  venture  Into  the  streets. 

"ONE  GOOD  MEAL" 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
has  heard  from  many  elderly  persons  on  the 
economic  squeeze. 

In  Pitman,  N.J.,  a  retired  worker  told  the 
Committee  that  he  and  hts  wife  have  to  live 
on  $1,920  a  year.  He  then  added: 

"We  cannot  afford  three  full  meals  each 
day,  so  we  manage  on  one  good  meal.  The 
prices  of  meat  are  outrageous,  and  to  have 
a  roast  or  steak  onoe  a  week  is  beyond  our 
reach." 

Many  elderly  citizens  are  protesting  the 
$1,680  a  year  celling  on  earnings  under 
Social  Security.  If  a  person  younger  than 
72  earns  more  than  the  limit,  his  Social  Se- 
curity payments  are  reduced. 

A  widow  In  New  London,  Conn.,  wrote  to 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
on  this  Issue,  saying: 

"The  fact  that  I  am  receiving  Social  Se- 
curity payments  causes  me  not  only  to  have 
to  kill  time,  but  I  think  It's  slowly  killing 
me.  I  am  not  sufficiently  occupied  and  am 
not  accustomed  to  being  so  Inactive.  It's  a 
perfectly  lnt<derable  situation." 

A  woman  from  New  York  complains: 

"If  relief  for  me  Is  not  forthcoming,  I 
will  be  forced  to  give  up  my  Job  and  go  on 
welfare,  where  I  will  receive  more  In  the 
long  run  than  working.  I  will  have  my  rent 
paid,  get  a  color  TV,  have  my  Insurance 
paid  and  no  income  tax  to  pay.  Ut<^la!" 

PROBLEMS  OF  HEALTH 

Sickness  is  a  particularly  dreaded  threat 
to  the  elderly  in  times  when  the  expense  of 
medical  care  is  one  of  the  fastest -rising 
Items  In  the  cost  of  living. 

Government  researchers  report  that  per- 
sons 66  and  older  spend,  on  the  average, 
about  three  times  as  much  on  health  care  as 
younger  citizens.  Less  than  half  the  bill,  ex- 
perts say.  Is  covered  under  medicare. 

A  spokesman  for  a  group  of  elderly  persons 
In  New  Jersey  says : 

"Medicare  to  us  is  like  a  leaking  umbrella. 
You  go  outside  when  It  Is  raining,  and  you 
think  you  have  protection.  You  open  It  up, 
and  the  rain  comes  right  through  It." 

Many  aged  persons  complain  about  the  In- 
creasing premiums  they  have  to  pay  for 
optional  physician's  coverage  under  medi- 
care, and  the  fact  that  It  does  not  pay  for 
many  health  aids  or  for  out-of-hoq}ltal  pre- 
scription drugs. 

An  elderly  woman  in  Riverside,  Conn.,  Is 
one  who  finds  that  expenses  for  items  such 
as  hearing  aids,  glasses  and  other  devices 
have  been  "terrific."  Sne  adds: 

"It  cost  me  $48  recently  at  the  dentist's 
for  Just  a  couple  of  fillings  and  a  cleaning  of 
my  teeth.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  to 
help  out  on  that." 

Government  programs  to  aid  the  elderly 
have  expanded  in  recent  years. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  reports  that 
federal  spendmg  directed  entirely  or  large- 
ly to  the  aged  has  risen  from  25  billion  dollars 
In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30,  1967, 
to  more  than  46  billion  dollars  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year — representing  a  gain  from 
16  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  budget. 

However,  many  critics  Insist  this  Is  far 
from  enough.  Senator  Prank  Church  (Dem.) , 
of  Idaho,  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  said  recently: 

"No  Administration  to  date — whether  It  be 
Democratic  or  Republican — has  really  come 
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to  grips  with  the  predicament  of  the 
elderly.  .  .  . 

"The  retirement-Income  crisis  which  now 
affects  millions  of  older  Americans  .  .  .  de- 
serves no  leas  than  a  national  commitment  to 
eliminate  poverty  for  the  elderly  and  to  allow 
them  to  share  in  the  economic  abundance 
which  they  have  worked  most  of  their  lives 
to  create." 

An  elderly  woman  In  New  Jersey  put  It  a 
bit  more  stronj^y  In  telling  Government  In- 
vestigators: 

"I  am  so  tired  of  hearing  what  you  ate 
'going'  to  do  for  the  senior  citizens,  the 
golden-agers,  et  cetera.  What  you  are  doing 
Is  driving  us  to  the  wall. 

"I  wish  everyone  would  st<^  talking  about 
what  they're  going  to  do — and  get  busy  and 
do  It." 


A 

"minimum 

budget" 

for  health 

and 

well-being 


A 

"moderate  A  "more 

comfort"  comtorta- 

budget  ble"  budget 


flortheast: 

Boston  $3,306  $5,113 

Buffalo 3,412  4,973 

Hartford 3,558  5,158 

Lancaster 3,081  4,460 

New  York  area 3, 390  5, 209 

Philadelphia 3,044  4,695 

Pittsburgh 3,121  4,526 

Portland. 3,233  4,679 

North  Central: 

Cedar  Rapids 3,131  4,501 

Champaign-Urbana..  3,194  4,681 

Chicago 3,075  4,584 

Cincinnati 2,997  4,313 

Cleveland 3,320  4,807 

Dayton 3,102  4,377 

Detroit 3,139  4,563 

Green  Bay 3,000  4,375 

Indianapolis 3.240  4,686 

KansasCity 3,195  4,578 

Milwaukee 3,152  4,604 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  3, 212  4, 576 

St.  Louis 3,150  4,529 

Wichita 3,090  4,413 

South: 

Atlanta 2.781  4,039 

Austin 2,814  4,070 

Baltimore 3,039  4,410 

Baton  Rouge 2,797  4,035 

Dallas 2,968  4,309 

Durham 2,982  4,239 

Houston 2,909  4,217 

Nashville 2,944  4,255 

Orlando 3,006  4,150 

Washington 3,256  4,656 

West: 

Anchorage 4,457  6,127 

Bakersfield 2,977  4,289 

Denver 3,063  4,373 

Honolulu 3,562  5,166 

Los  Angeles  area. . .  3, 241  4, 626 

San  Diego 3,103  4.419 

San  Francisco- 
Oakland 3,431  4,913 

Seattle-Everett 3,451  4,848 


$8,623 
7,977 
8.039 
5,964 
8.531 
7,683 
7,215 
7,162 

7,221 
7,361 
7,342 
6,613 
.591 
.062 
.503 
.267 
.475 
.U2 
.464 
,232 
7.048 
6,917 


6.283 
6.416 
6.984 
6.316 
7,023 
6,473 
6.863 
6,636 
6.273 
7,380 

9,286 
6,673 
6,970 
8,312 
7,630 
7,027 

7,776 
7.467 


RESULTS  OP  MY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11.  1972 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  this  year  I  sent  over 
230,000  questionnaires  to  every  house- 
hold in  both  my  old  and  newly  reappor- 
tioned congressional  districts.  Having 
received  over  a  10-percent  return,  I  would 
like  to  share  the  results  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  think  that  the  responses  will 
be  particularly  helpful  in  showing  what 
problems  are  of  concern  to  my  constitu- 
ents. Also,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  each  respondent  who 
returned  the  questionnaire  as  I  will  be 
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using  them  to  provide  the  best  represen- 
tation possible. 

Each  respondent  was  asked  to  rank  in 
order  of  importance  eight  major  Issues 
and  was  given  the  opportunity  to  suggest 
other  areas  of  concern.  Overall  in  the 
San  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles  County 
areas  of  my  district,  crime  was  named 
as  the  most  important  issue  followed  by 
environmental  protection,  economic  pol- 
icy, Southeast  Asia,  labor  disputes,  health 
care,  and  foreign  policy.  While  the  crime 
issue  was  very  important  in  most  areas  of 
the  district,  economic  policy  ranked  first 
in  the  Upland-Alta  Loma  area,  and  en- 
vironmental protection  ranked  first  in 
the  Redlands-Loma  Ldnda  and  Clare- 
mont  areas.  Concern  over  Southeast  Asia 
has  dropped  measurably  since  the  last 
questionnaire  reflecting  the  lower  Ameri- 
can profile  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
Other  issues  listed  often  were  foreign 
policy  in  the  Upland-Alta  Loma  and 
Claremont  areas,  labor  disputes  in  the 
Redlands-Loma  Linda,  desert  and  moun- 
tain areas,  and  health  care  in  the  moun- 
tain and  desert  areas. 

Important  issues  written  in  by  my  con- 
stituents included:  social  security-aid  to 
the  elderly,  congressionl  absenteeism, 
population  control,  loss  of  national  spirit, 
taxes-tax  reform,  national  defense,  lax 
morals,  welfare,  Government  waste,  un- 
employment, consumer  protection,  mod- 
ernize Congress,  against  abolition  of  cap- 
ital punishment,  pornography,  commu- 
nism, racism,  equal  education  for  all, 
minimum  wage,  courts  legislating,  de- 
centralization of  Government,  property 
tax,  increase  space  exploration,  campaign 
spending  control,  court  procedure  reform, 
insurance  rates,  against  smoking  on  air- 
lines, women's  liberation,  against  foreign 
aid,  better  transportation,  prayer  in 
schools,  legalize  marihuana,  control  nar- 
cotics, antl-gun-control  laws,  release 
POWs,  more  judges  and  courts,  anti- 
United  Nations,  assist  American  Indians, 
antivictimless  crime  laws,  monopolies, 
inflation,  nuclear  control,  200-mile  limit, 
and  pension  funds. 

A  four-part  question  was  asked  con- 
cerning wage-price  controls  and  their 
efifect  on  the  economy.  In  response  to 
the  question,  "Do  you  feel  that  Wage- 
Price  Controls  should  be  immediately 
ended?",  a  large  nimiber,  51  percent  re- 
sponded "no."  However  nearly  an  equal 
number  in  all  areas  of  the  district  were 
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imdecided  on  what  action  should  be 
taken.  Overall  16  percent  voted  to  end 
controls,  51  percent  voted  to  keep  con- 
trols, and  33  percent  were  \mdecided. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
feel  that  wage-price  controls  should  be 
terminated  in  January  1973  if  a  low  rate 
of  inflation  has  not  been  achieved  by 
then?",  the  response  was  yes,  28  percent; 
no,  42  percent;  and  undecided  30  per- 
cent. A  similar  question  asking  "Do  you 
feel  that  wage-price  controls  should  re- 
main in  effect  until  a  low  rate  of  infla- 
tion is  achieved?",  drew  a  yes  vote  of 
64  percent,  with  a  no  vote  of  13  percent, 
and  33  percent  imdecided.  My  constitu- 
ents continue  to  support  wage-price  con- 
trols as  a  coimter  to  inflation,  but  there 
is  a  very  large  number  who  are  unde- 
cided on  the  question. 

By  a  slim  margin  my  constituents  re- 
ported that  wage-price  controls  are 
having  an  effect  in  curtailing  inflation. 
Overall  50  percent  answered  yes;  33  per- 
cent answered  no,  and  17  percent  re- 
mained undecided. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  consimier 
protection,  those  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  overwhelmingly  approved 
having  stricter  controls  on  the  advertis- 
ing and  selling  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 
In  both  counties  the  response  was  81 
percent  yes,  17  percent  no,  and  2  per- 
cent undecided.  The  highest  vote  of  ap- 
proval came  from  the  desert  area  with 

85  percent  "yes"  vote. 

An  equally  overwhelming  response 
approved  a  Federal  no-fault  automobile 
insurance  program.  On  this  question  72 
percent  approved  the  proposal,  21  per- 
cent disapproved,  and  2  percent  were 
imdecided.  The  Ontario-Chino  area  was 
high  with  a  78  percent  vote  of  approvaJ. 

In  the  field  of  environmental  protec- 
tion, I  asked  if  "at  this  point,  do  you  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  making 
adequate  inroads  in  the  areas  of  pollution 
abatement  and  environmental  protec- 
tion?" The  majority  by  a  77  percent  vote 
said  that  current  efforts  are  not  enough. 
Only  20  percent  were  satisfied  with  the 
present  Federal  programs,  and  3  percent 
were  undecided.  This  feeling  was  re- 
flected in  all  areas  of  the  district  with 
the  highest  vote  of  dissatisfaction  coming 
from  the  Fontana-Bloomington  area — 

86  percent. 
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The  problem  of  education  finance  was 
raised  with  the  question,  "Do  you  favor 
removing  property  taxes  and  substituting 
a  value-added  tax — national  sales  tax — 
for  the  support  of  public  education?" 
Overall  the  response  was  57  percent  yes, 
30  percent  no,  and  13  percent  undecided. 
However,  this  response  varied  widely 
throughout  the  district.  The  Mountain 
areas  supported  the  proposal  with  75  per- 
cent approval,  while  the  Claremont  area 
voted  54  percent  against  the  proposal. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  public's  feelings  on  health 
insurance.  I  asked  my  constituents,  "Do 
you  favor  Federal  legislation  providing 
full  medical  and  hospital  insurance  cov- 
erage for  catastrophic  illness?  The  re- 
sponse was  69  percent  yes,  23  percent 
no,  and  8  percent  undecided  in  the  two 
county  area.  Redlands-Loma  Linda  sup- 
ported this  proposal  by  an  84  percent 
positive  response. 

Regarding  our  defense  posture  in  Eu- 
rope the  question  was  asked,  "Do  you 
favor  a  reduction  of  our  troop  strength 
in  Europe?"  A  majority  of  55  percent  re- 
sponded yes,  with  39  percent  responding 
no,  and  6  percent  undecided.  In  all  areas 
of  the  District,  troop  reductions  received 
majority  approval. 

In  order  to  gage  the  current  opinion 
on  the  aid  policy  to  Southeast  Asia,  I 
asked  my  constituents  to  choose  what 
type  of  aid  should  be  extended :  economic 
aid  only,  economic  and  military  aid,  mili- 
tary aid  only,  or  no  aid  at  all.  The  over- 
all response  was  38  percent  for  no  aid 
at  all  to  Southeast  Asia,  30  percent  for 
economic  aid  only,  21  percent  for  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid,  8  percent  for 
military  aid  only,  and  3  percent  un- 
decided. Economic  aid  only  ranked  high- 
est in  Pomona,  Redlands-Loma  Linda, 
Fontana-Bloomington,  and  Upland-Alta 
Loma  areas.  No  aid  at  all  ranked  highest 
in  La  Verne,  Ontario-Chlno,  and  San 
Bernardino  city. 

While  questionnaires  of  this  type  do 
not  give  the  citizen  a  full  opportunity  to 
explain  his  feelings,  these  questionnaires 
are  most  helpful  to  me  in  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  people  of  the  33d  Congressional 
District.  Knowing  what  problems  are  of 
concern  helps  me  to  better  serve  as  their 
Representative. 

Included  below  are  the  complete  tab- 
ulations of  the  questionnaire: 


Area 

.Yes 

No 

Undecided 

1.  Do  you  teel  that  wage-price  controls  are  having  any  effect  in 
curtailing  inflation? 
33d  Congressional  District 

50 
SO 
49 
45 
48 
50 
50 
56 
50 
50 
53 
57 
55 

64 
63 
65 
61 

33 
32 
34 
33 
39 
39 
39 
22 
29 
33 
26 
31 
30 

13 
10 
16 
16 

17 

Stn  Bernardino  County  portion.. 

18 

Los  Angeles  County  portion 

17 

San  Bernardino  City  area 

22 

Pomona  area  

13 

Ontario-Chino  area" 

11 

Ll  Verne  area 

11 

Redlands-Loma  Linda  area' 

22 

Claremont  area 

21 

Desertareai 

17 

Fontana-Bloomington  area'. 

21 

Upland-Alta  Loma  area' 

12 

Mountain  area ' 

15 

Do  you  feel  that  wage-price  controls  should  remain  in  effect 
until  a  low  rate  ol  inflation  is  achieved? 
33d  Congressional  District 

3. 

San  Bernardino  County  portion 

27 

Los  Angelas  County  portion 

San  Bernardino  City  area 

19 
23 

Area 


Yes 


No    Undecided 


Pomona  area 

Ontaiio-Chino  area '..'".'.'. 

La  Verne  area V"^"^  V. 

Redlands-Loma  Linda  area """'11"'" 

Claremont  area... '.."""! 

Desert  area ....'...'. 

Fontana-Bloomington  area "'"I["I]"I]"  I 

Upland-Alta  Loma  area ".-"!!II"  "" 

Mountain  area '..'..". 

Do  you  tee  that  wage-price  controls  should  be  te'rrniriated'in' 
January  1973  i  a  low  rate  of  inflation  has  not  been  achieved 
by  then? 

33d  Congressional  District 

San  Bernardino  County  portion I".!!!^"!"^ 

Los  Angeles  County  portion '..'". 

San  Bernardino  City  area "111^""!' 

Pomona  area \\'_  '_'_[ 

Ontario-Chino  area '.I...'"""l" 

La  Verne  area '  '"' 

Redlands-Loma  Linda  area 1. 1. ".'.!" 

Claremont  area 


63 

18 

19 

58 

14 

28 

67 

12 

21 

66 

10 

•       24 

66 

14 

20 

68 

13 

19 

63 

10 

?7 

69 

9 

22 

70 

5 

25 

28 

42 

30 

22 

42 

36 

30 

35 

35 

26 

36 

38 

27 

34 

39 

34 

40 

26 

31 

37 

32 

14 

50 

36 

15 

32 

53 
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Area 


Desert  area 

Fontana-Bloomington  area 

Upland-Alta  Loma  area 

Mountain  area 

Do  you  feel  that  wage-price  controls  should  be  Immediately 
ended? 

33d  Congressional  District 

San  Bernardino  County  portion 

Los  Angeles  County  portion 

San  Bernardino  City  area „ 

Pomona  area 

Ontario-Chino  area 

La  Verne  area 

Redlands-Loma  Linda  area 

Claremont  area 

Desert  area 

Fontana-Bloomington  area 

Upland-Alta  Loma  area 

Mountain  area 

2  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  Impose 
stricter  controls  on  the  advertising  and  selling  of  manu- 
factured products  tor  the  protection  of  the  consumer? 

33d  Congressional  District 

San  Bernardino  County  portion 

Los  Angeles  County  portion 

San  Bernardino  City  area 

Pomona  area 

Ontario-Chino  area 

La  Verne 

Redlands-Loma  Linda  area 

Claremont  area 

Desert  area 

Fontana-Bloomington  area 

Upland-Alta  Loma  area 

Mountain  area 

3.  Do  you  believe  the  Congress  should  enact  a  no-fault  auto- 
mobile insurance  program? 

33d  Congressional  District 

San  Bernardino  County  portion 

Los  Angeles  County  portion 

San  Bernardino  City  area 

Pomona  area. 

Ontario-Chino  area 

La  Verne  area 

Redlands-Loma  Linda  area 

Claremont  area 

Desert  area 

Fontana-Bloomington  area. 

Upland-Alta  Loma  area 

Mountain  area 

4.  At  this  point,  do  you  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
making  adequate  Inroads  in  the  areas  of  pollution  abate- 
ment and  environmental  protection? 

33d  Congressional  District 

San  Bernardino  County  portion 

Los  Angeles  County  portion 

San  Bernardino  City  area 

Pomona  area 

Ontario-Chino  area 

La  Verne  area. 

Redlands-Loma  Linda  area 

Claremont  area 

Desert  area 

Fontana-Bloomington  area 

Upland-Alta  Loma  area jt 

Mountain  area 


res 

No 

Undecided 

23 

50 

27 

30 

40 

30 

37 

43 

20 

25 

55 

20 

16 

51 

33 

13 

50 

37 

19 

49 

32 

13 

45 

42 

15 

51 

44 

11 

55 

42 

9 

53 

38 

12 

58 

30 

8 

44 

48 

13 

33 

54 

10 

36 

54 

6 

51 

43 

35 

50 

15 

81 

17 

2 

81 

17 

2 

80 

16 

4 

84 

13 

3 

82 

16 

2 

78 

20 

2 

70 

20 

10 

74 

22 

4 

84 

14 

2 

85 

10 

5 

83 

10 

7 

80 

17 

3 

70 

25 

5 

72 

21 

7 

72 

20 

8 

70 

20 

10 

73 

18 

9 

67 

24 

9 

78 

15 

7 

76 

15 

9 

72 

18 

10 

72 

12 

16 

75 

20 

5 

69 

17 

14 

54 

37 

9 

55 

40 

5 

20 

77 

3 

20 

75 

5 

17 

78 

3 

16 

78 

6 

19 

76 

5 

26 

68 

6 

12 

82 

6 

?0 

76 

4 

17 

79 

4 

18 

75 

7 

14 

86 

0 

?3 

77 

0 

30 

70 

0 

Area 


Yes 


No    Undecided 


5.  Do  you  favor  removing  property  taxes  and  substituting  a 
value-added  tax  (national  sales  tax)  for  the  support  of 
public  education? 

33d  Congressional  District 

San  Bernardino  County  portion I 

Los  Angeles  County  portion 

San  Bernardino  City  area 

Pomona  area ".. 

Ontario-Chino  area " 

La  Verne  area I.-"II 

Redlands-Loma  Linda  area.. "" 

Claremont  area 

Desert  area lll[ 

Fontana-Bloomington  area ..II. I" 

Upland-Alta  Loma  area I.I 

Mountain  area 

6.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  providing  full  medical  and' 
hospital  insurance  coverage  for  catastrophic  illness? 

33d  Cobgressional  District 

San  Bernardino  Coubty  portion I 

Los  Angeles  County  portion 

San  Bernardino  City  area 

Pomona  area 

Ontario-Chino  area I 

La  Verne  area 

Redlands-Loma  Linda  area 

Claremont  area 

Desert  area 

Fontana-Bloomington  area 

Upland-Alta  Loma  area . 

Mountain  area 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  of  our  troop  strength  in  Europe? 

33d  Congressional  District 

San  Bernardino  County  portion 

Los  Angeles  County  portion... 

San  Bernardino  City  area 

Pomona  area 

Ontario-Chino  area 

La  Verne  area... 

Redlands-Loma  Linda  area 

Claremont  area.. 

Desert  area 

Fontana-Bloomington  area 

Upland-Alta  Loma  area 

Mountain  area , 


57 

30 

13 

58 

28 

14 

45 

44 

11 

55 

30 

15 

52 

38 

10 

59 

25 

16 

42 

45 

13 

62 

24 

14 

36 

54 

10 

60 

30 

10 

63 

20 

17 

46 

43 

11 

75 

IS 

10 

69 

23 

8 

69 

25 

6 

65 

28 
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8.  The  U.S.  aid  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  should  be:  (A)  Economic  aid  only,  (B)  economic  and 
military  aid,  (C)  military  aid  only,  (D)  no  aid,  (E)  undecided. 

33d  Congressional  District 30  21  8  38  3 

San  Bernardino  County  portion 28  21  9  38  4 

Los  Angeles  County  portion 39  17  6  34  4 

San  Bernardino  City  area 28  19  4  44  5 

Pomona  area 37  20  7  33  3 

Ontario-Chino  area 13  24  8  48  7 

LaVernearea 31  12  3  46  7 

Redlands-Loma  Linda  area 38  24  6  28  4 

Claremont  area 50  13  4  27  6 

Desertarea 30  25  8  30  7 

Fontana-Bloomington  area 33  14  17  23  13 

Upland-Alta  Loma  area 40  26  6  26  2 

Mountain  area 35  20  0  35  10 


<  Sample  too  small  for  furtlier  breakdown. 

9.  Please  rank  the  following  issues  in  order 
of  importance  to  you. 
33rd  Congressional  District 
Crime  (27%). 

Environmental  Protection  (18%). 
Economic  Policy  ( 18% ) . 
Southeast  Asia  (8% ) . 
Labor  Disputes  ( 6  % ) . 
Healthcare  (6%). 
Foreign  Policy  (3% ) . 
Misc.  (97o). 

San  Bernardino  County  portion: 
Crime  (27%). 
Economic  Policy  (19% ) . 
Environmental  Protection  (18%). 
Southeast  Asia  (8% ) . 
Labor  Disputes  (7% ) . 
Health  Care  (6%). 
Foreign  Policy  (6% ) . 
Busing  (4%). 
Misc.  (6%). 

Los  Angeles  County  portion: 
Crime  (26%). 

Environmental  Protection  (18%). 
Economic  Policy  ( 17  %) . 
Southeast  Asia  (8%). 
Foreign  Policy  (6%). 
Health  Disputes  (4% ) . 
Healthcare  (6%). 
Labor  Disputes  (4%). 
Busing  (4%). 
Misc.  (12%). 


San  Bernardino  City  area: 

Crime  (30%). 

Environmental  Protection  (20 % ) . 

Economic  Policy  (18% ) . 

Southeast  Asia  (9% ) . 

Healthcare  (7%). 

Labor  Disputes  (6%). 

Healthcare  (5%). 

Busing  (2%). 

Misc.  (13%). 

Pomona  area: 

Crime  (26%). 

Environmental  Protection  (18%). 

Economic  Policy  ( 16  % ) . 

Southeast  Asia  (7% ) . 

Healthcare  (6%). 

Busing  (5%). 

Foreign  Policy  (4%). 

Labor  Disputes  (4% ) . 

Misc.  (14%). 

Ontario,  Chino  area: 

Crime  (26%). 

Economic  Policy  ( 18% ) . 

Environmental  Protection  (13%). 

Southeast  Asia  (8%). 

Foreign  Policy  (8% ) . 

Labor  Disputes  (6% ) . 

Health  Care  (5%). 

Busing  (2%). 

Misc.  (13%). 

La  Verne  area: 

Crime  (34%). 


Economic  Policy  (20% ) . 

Environmental  Protection  (14%). 

Southeast  Asia  (5%  > . 

Healthcare  (5%). 

Busing  (2%). 

LaborDlsptes(2%). 

Foreign  Policy  (2% ) . 

Misc.  (16%). 

Upland,  Alta  Loma  area: 

Economic  Policy  (31  %  ) . 

Crime  (17%). 

Environmental  Protection  (17%). 

Foreign  Policy  (8 % ) . 

Healthcare  (6%). 

Southeast  Asia  (6 % ) . 

Busing  (3%). 

Labor  Disputes  (0 % ) . 

Misc.  (12%). 

Redlands,  Loma  Linda  area: 

Environmental  Protection  (28%). 

Crime  (22%). 

Economic  Policy  (14%). 

Labor  Disputes  (12%). 

Southeast  Asia  (4%). 

Foreign  Policy  (4%). 

Health  Care  (2%). 

Busing  (0%). 

Misc.  (14%). 

Claremont  area: 

Environmental  Protection  (20%). 

Crime  (19%). 

Economic  PoUof  (17%). 
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Southeast  Asia  (14%). 

Foreign  Policy  ( 13  % ) . 

Health  Care  (4%). 

Labor  Disputes  (4%). 

Busing  (2%). 

Misc.  (5%). 

Desert  area: 

Crime  (28%). 

Economic  Policy  (15%). 

Health  Care  (16%). 

Labor  Disputes  ( 13  % ) . 

Environmental  Protection  (10%). 

Southeast  Asia  (8%). 

Foreign  Policy  (3%). 

Busing  (0%). 

Misc.  (8%). 

Fontana,  Bloomington  area: 

Crime  (33%). 

Economic  Policy  ( 13  % ) . 

Environmental  Protection  (13%). 

Health  Care  (7%). 

Southeast  Asia  (7%). 

Busing  (7%). 

Foreign  Policy  (7%). 

Labor  Disputes  (3%). 

Misc.  (10%). 

Mountain  area: 

Crime  (26%). 

Environmental  Protection  (23%). 

Economic  Policy  (23%). 

Labor  Dilutes  ( 8  %) . 

Southeast  Asia  (8%). 

Health  Care  (8%). 

Busing  (4%). 

Foreign  Policy  (0%). 

Misc.  (0%). 


SCHOOL  Busmo 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
year  I  have  received  many  excellent  let- 
ters from  my  constituents  on  the  issue  of 
schoolbusing.  While  I  fotmd  all  of  these 
letters  interesting  and  helpful,  one  letter 
impressed  me  the  most. 

As  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  share 
my  interest  in  the  views  expressed  by 
Mrs.  Gladyce  M.  Steward  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  in  her  recent  letter,  I  would  like 
to  include  her  thoughtful  discussion  of 
this  controversial  issue  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mrs.  Steward's  letter  follows: 

Chulicothb,  Ohio, 

March  17,  1972. 
The  Honorable  William  H.  Habsha. 

Deak  Sir:  Occasionally  I  receive  a  letter 
from  you,  and  I  am  always  interested  in  what 
you  have  to  say.  I  do  not  write  unless  I 
feel  that  I  have  something  that  needs  to  be 
expressed.  Today  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
times. 

These  are  difficult  days  for  persons  in 
public  office.  No  matter  what  decisions  are 
made,  someone  or  some  group  will  be  dissat- 
isfied. And  so,  it  takes  stamina,  courage,  and 
honesty  to  stand  firm  for  what  you  believe 
is  the  right  decision  for  the  greater  number 
of  civilians.  We  have  a  tendency  these  days 
to  mongrelize  and  twist  terms  to  fit  a  certain 
pattern,  and  in  this  guise  people  who  have 
no  Icnowledge  are  confvised  and  led  astray  by 
those  who  want  to  exploit  them  for  their 
own  purposes. 

This  is  done  continually  among  the  col- 
ored people,  and  It  is  spreading  in  an  alarm- 
ing way.  Thoee  who  dare  to  oppose  or  dis- 
agree are  lambasted  as  "racists"  or  "Uncle 
Toms"  and  are  terrorized  or  coerced  into 
Joining  the  movement.  Negroes  in  public  of- 
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flees,  good  paying  Jobs,  the  ministry,  or  the 
entertainment  world  are  under  constant 
pressure  from  the  Black  groups.  Only  a  very 
few  people  seem  to  be  aware  of  what  Is  ac- 
tually happening  in  our  Country.  Or,  if  they 
are  aware,  they  are  afraid  to  speak  out  and 
the  evil  forces  gather  more  strength  each 
day. 

I  was  certainly  pleased  to  have  President 
Nixon  take  a  definite  stand  on  the  busing 
problem  and  explain  it  so  lucidly.  I  have 
been  against  it  from  the  beginning  because 
I  knew  it  was  morally  wrong  and  was  a 
clever  weapon  used  to  keep  strife  and  tur- 
moil between  the  races.  It  was  for  no  good 
purpose  and  accomplished  nothing  construc- 
tive. I  agree  that  there  should  be  equal  op- 
portunity and  educational  facilities  for  all 
persons.  And  I  should  because  I  am  colored, 
and  I  definitely  belong  to  the  low-income 
group.  But  I  also  know  how  it  should,  and 
can.  be  accomplished. 

I  believe  Governor  Wallace's  recent  victory 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  who  have  attempted 
to  straddle  the  fence  or  to  lase  slang  to  talk 
with  a  "forked  tongue."  People  are  not  all 
stupid,  and  they  admire  honesty.  He  knows 
what  is  going  on  in  America,  and  he  is  not 
afraid  to  expose  it  for  what  it  Is.  And  all 
his  followers  are  not  Caucasian.  They  are 
made  up  of  people  who  are  tired  of  the  strife, 
the  vic^ence,  and  the  permissiveness  of  this 
present  decade. 

I  personally  appreciate  the  President  be- 
cause I  believe  he  is  honestly  doing  the  best 
Job  anyone  covUd  possibly  do.  But  he  is  be- 
ing hindered  in  many  ways  by  those  who 
have  personal  ambitions  or  affiliations  with 
criminal  groups.  We  are  not  unaware  of  this, 
and  we  have  only  to  listen  and  watch  care- 
fully to  evaluate  each  person.  We  wrestle 
now  against  rulers  of  darkness  in  this  world 
and  wickedness  in  high  places.  I  hope  our 
honest  rulers  will  awaken  before  calamity 
falls  upon  America.  The  easiest  and  most 
subtle  way  to  destroy  a  country  or  nation 
is  through  turmoil  and  strife  from  within. 
Weakening  the  moral  fiber  by  decadence,  im- 
morality, and  mind  blowing  through  drugs, 
an  insane  nation  can  hardly  defend  Itself 
from  a  sudden  invasion. 

I  will  close  with  a  notation  to  read  Pro- 
verbs 10. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Olaoyce  M.  Steward. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
DAMASCUS  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Damascus  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Damascus,  Md.  The 
actual  anniversary  was  April  9;  how- 
ever, the  celebration  will  continue 
throughout  the  year.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  congratulations  to  the  members  of 
this  historic  congregation  and  wish  them 
well  during  the  anniversary  year. 

Cochairmen  of  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration are  Mrs.  Roland  Green  and  Mr. 
Emerson  Slocum.  Exhibits  of  artifacts 
and  pictures  associated  with  the  church 
and  its  history  will  be  on  display 
throughout  the  anniversary  year.  Spe- 
cial celebrations  will  include  homecoming 
days,  an  all -congregation  dinner,  old 
fashioned  socials,  and  long  term  member 
and  family  days.  Also  featured  will  be 
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a  family  picnic,  a  style  show,  and  special 
musical  presentations.  A  complete  church 
history  is  being  compiled  for  publication. 
I  would  again  like  to  congratulate  the 
Damascus  United  Methodist  Church  on 
the  attainment  of  150  years  of  distin- 
guished history  and  to  join  the  members 
in  commemoration  of  this  achievement. 


DO-GOODERS  ENCOURAGE  COP 
KILLERS 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  dedicated  and  distinguished 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, again  put  it  on  the  line. 

In  the  April  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin,  Mr.  Hoover,  pointed  up  the 
apologists  for  murderers  of  police  oflB- 
cers,  and  very  £«>tly  addressed  himself  to 
the  problem  and  the  great  disservice  to 
law  enforcement  by  those  who  encourage 
and  rationalize  these  outrages.  The  ar- 
ticle follows : 

Message  From  the  Director 

A  special  kind  of  kUler  haunts  many  of 
our  communities  today.  He  is  the  cowardly 
Jackal  who  murders  law  enforcement  offlcere. 
For  many  of  his  victims,  he  will  be  forever 
faceless  because  the  fatal  assaults  are  at  the 
officers'  backs  and  they  have  no  opportunity 
to  defend  themselves.  For  others,  the  mur- 
derer's leering  face  Is  their  last  cognizable 
reality  before  the  deafening  explosion  of  gun- 
fire brings  their  lives  to  an  end. 

Last  year.  126  local,  county,  and  State  law 
enforcement  officers  were  murdered.  This  is 
28  more  than  the  number  slain  in  1970.  For 
the  years  1982  through  1971,  722  law  enforce- 
ment officers  were  killed  by  criminals.  Dur- 
ing the  same  10-year  period,  of  Che  968 
offenders  arrested  on  charges  relating  to  the 
killings,  73  percent  had  prior  arrests  for 
criminal  charges.  Firearms  were  used  In  96 
percent  of  these  slaylngs. 

The  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  police 
officers  slain  from  ambush  Is  particularly 
alarming  and  foreboding.  During  the  period 
1968-71,  49  officers  were  killed  from  ambush. 
There  were  seven  ambush  alaylngs  in  1968, 
three  In  1969,  19  in  1970,  and  20  In  1971. 

The  murdering  of  a  police  officer  from 
ambush  is  a  shocking,  unconscionable  act. 
Beyond  this,  in  many  instances  it  is  the 
ultimate  penalty  exacted  from  an  officer  be- 
cause of  his  availability.  A  foot  patrolman 
hearing  the  cries  or  screams  of  an  alleged 
crime  victim  responds  immediately;  officers 
In  a  police  cruiser  race  to  the  scene  of  a  re- 
ported crime  or  disturbance  without  ques- 
tion— each  is  an  act  of  duty  and  him^an 
compassion.  But  today,  all  too  often  It  turns 
out  to  be  a  dastardly  planned  scenario  for 
deranged  killers  bent  on  the  ambush  slaying 
of  peace  officers. 

Too  many  people  are  misled  by  the  revolu- 
tionary romanticism  babbled  by  self-styled 
guerrillas  who  cry  of  repression  and  abuse 
while  plotting  to  overthrow  the  Oovernment 
and  undermine  society.  The  law  enforcement 
officer,  as  the  front-line  symbol  of  the  or- 
derly process  of  Justice,  has  become  a  pri- 
mary target  of  assassination.  After  some  po- 
lice slaylngs,  certain  insurgents  have  gloat- 
ingly pronounced  their  groups  were  responsi- 
ble. This  indicates  the  depths  of  depravity 
to  which  men  can  sink. 

Most  ambush  slaylngs  are  not  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  victim  officers.  How- 
ever, the  Increasing  frequency  of  these  tragic 
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incidents  makes  It  imperative  that  each  po- 
lice officer  be  constantly  alert  to  the  planned 
terrorism  directed  against  him  by  extremists. 
No  complaint  or  call  for  poUce  should  be 
bandied  as  "routine."  This  fact  has  been 
made  evident  by  the  number  of  officers  slain 
while  on  their  regular  patrols. 

The  barbaric  miirderers  must  come  to 
know  that  when  law  enforcement  officers  pay 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  our  society  will  de- 
mand a  supreme  penalty.  To  allow  police 
killers  to  go  without  Just  punishment  would 
be  to  encourage  the  growing  assaults  against 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  principles  of  self- 
government.  Further,  the  blood  of  every  slain 
officer  is  on  the  hands  of  those  who,  by  word 
or  deed,  condone,  encourage,  minimize,  or 
excuse  the  terrorist  tactics  of  extremists. 
John  Edgar  Hoovxb,  iDirector. 


HUMAN  WAREHOUSES :  A  BOARD- 
ING HOME  STUDY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  called  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
magazine  article  describing  the  financial 
strain  many  of  our  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens are  placed  under  today.  I  foimd  that 
situation  to  be  deplorable. 

Today,  I  am  going  to  focus  attention 
on  a  situation  which  is  so  tragic,  so  un- 
believable it  challenges  the  mind  and 
sickens  the  stomach.  I  refer  to  that  seg- 
ment of  our  senior  citizen  population 
comprised  of  men  and  women  with  no 
family,  no  home,  no  money.  They  live  but 
are  not  alive.  They  exist.  Old  and  sick, 
they  spend  their  so-called  golden  years 
in  filth  and  squalor.  Alone  and  imwanted, 
they  wait  only  to  die. 

These  people,  these  Americans,  live  in 
what  Dr.  Frank  B.  Clack,  director  of  Al- 
legheny County  Health  Department  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Pearl  R.  Roberts, 
chief  of  the  department's  Bureau  of 
Community  Services  Development,  label 
"human  warehouses."  It  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  boarding  homes  which  reek  from 
the  smell  of  human  waste;  where  food, 
if  served,  is  meager  and  ill  prepared; 
where  beds  or  cots  are  jammed  together 
to  accommodate  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible. Such  "homes"  frequently  are  found 
in  poverty  districts  where  they  flourish 
without  the  restriction  of  licenses,  rules, 
regulations  or  zoning  codes.  Their  cost 
depends  on  what  the  occupant  can  pay. 
These  boarding  homes  are  cheaper  than 
a  decent  apartment  or  a  good  nursing 
home,  it  is  true.  But  the  occupants  of 
these  homes  have  an  income  far  below 
the  $2,000  poverty  line.  They  cannot  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  a  decent  apartment,  a 
nursing  home  or  proper  medical  care. 
Despite  their  meager  income,  they  pay 
between  $48  and  $350  a  month  to  be 
stockpiled  in  a  warehouse. 

Dr.  Clack's  study  Is  confined  to  Alle- 
gheny County,  but  the  cases  he  describes 
are  typical  of  what  exists  throughout  the 
Nation.  Many  of  the  occupants  of  these 
"homes"  are  111,  often  with  commimi- 
cable  diseases.  Some  are  bedfast.  They 
need  care  and  medical  treatment.  They 
receive  neither.  Their  "homes"  are  over- 
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crowded,  sanitation  is  a  thing  to  be 
mocked  and  building  code  requirements 
■are  ignored. 

Dr.  Clack  reports  It  was  impoesible  to 
determine  the  number  of  these  "human 
warehouses"  and  their  population.  He  de- 
scribes the  difBculty  in  attempting  to 
document  statistics  and  problems.  How- 
ever, he  did  manage  to  interview  589 
occupants  involving  81  boarding  homes. 
The  median  age  of  those  interviewed  was 
73;  but  nearly  30  occupants  were  over  90, 
and  two  were  more  than  100.  Almost  all 
required  some  kind  of  medical  or  mental 
care  and  treatment. 

Individual  care  was  totally  lacking.  No 
special  precautions  were  taken  for  the 
dietary  needs  of  diabetics,  for  example. 
Amputees  and  blind  persons  were  found 
living  on  the  second  and  third  floors  of 
their  "homes."  Medication  was  dis- 
tributed haphazardly  and  not  adminis- 
tered by  trained  personnel. 

Some  of  the  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Clack 
are  appalling.  In  one  "home,"  which 
re^ed  of  urine,  there  were  11  boarders. 
Three  of  them  were  bedfast  and  lying 
on  soiled  sheets.  Other  than  two  bottles 
of  soft  drink  and  a  frozen  turkey,  there 
was  no  food  in  the  house.  In  another 
home,  equipped  with  illegal  heating  and 
electrical  systems,  the  occupants  were 
given  a  half  of  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  lunch.  The  monthly  cost  at  this 
establishment  was  $250  per  month. 

Another  home  housed  18  people  in 
seven  rooms.  There  was  no  television  and 
for  recreation  the  occupants  gathered  in 
one  of  the  rooms  to  sit  and  listen  to  a 
radio.  The  occupants  paid  between  $101 
and  $150  a  month,  netting  the  owner  an 
average  monthly  income  of  $2,340. 

Of  course,  not  every  boarding  home  is 
a  "human  warehouse."  Dr.  Clack  points 
out  in  his  study  that  41  of  the  81  hmnes 
visited  were  rated  "good"  or  excellent." 
Unfortunately,  he  adds,  the  supply  of 
good  homes  does  not  begin  to  meet  the 
demand  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Clack's  report  in  the  Record.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  read  it.  It  will  not  be 
pleasant.  On  the  contrary,  the  material  is 
ugly  and  shocking.  But,  it  graphically 
describes  what  has  happened  to  many 
Americans  and  what  will  happen  to  many 
more  if  something  is  not  done  to  help 
our  growing  senior  citizen  population: 

Ht7MAN  Warehouse:   A  Boardino  Home 

Stddt 

i.  introduction 

(By  Pearl  R.  Roberts,  MSW,  Chief.  Bureau  of 

Community    Services    Development.   Alle- 
gheny County  Health  Department.  March 

21,1972) 

The  aged,  chronically  ill  residing  in  bocu^d- 
Ing  homes  are  among  the  most  disadvantaged 
groups  In  urban  America.  They  cannot  afford 
nursing  home  care;  their  average  income  is 
far  below  the  poverty  level;  their  nutritional, 
emotional,  physical,  and  medical  needs  are 
generally  ignored. 

For  those  aged  living  alone  in  single  rooms 
or  apartments,  society  has,  In  most  cases,  pro- 
vided meagre  services:  homemakers.  meals- 
on-wheels,  escort  services  to  clinics  and  hos- 
pitals. Social  agencies  send  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  others  to  the  home,  providing 
the  aged  with  some  friendly  visitation  and 
links  to  the  outside  world.  However,  for  those 
who  can  no  longer  Uve  alone,  there  are  few 
options  open. 
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One  option  Is  the  boarding  home,  unli- 
censed and  free  to  operate  without  restric- 
tions, rules  or  regulations,  and  free  to  charge 
whatever  the  traffic  will  bear. 

The  boarding  home  is  frequently  found  in 
poverty  areas  where  zoning  laws  permit  them 
to  flourish,  and  have  helped  i>erpetuate  the 
Intolerable  environment.  Since  the  popula- 
tion is  statistically  Insignificant,  they  have  no 
lobbying  power. 

Medicare,  with  its  fixed  time  and  payment 
limitations  and  MH/MR  legislation  forcing 
mental  hospitals  to  reduce  the  number  of 
cvistodial  care  patients;  In  addition  to  re- 
sponding to  strong  pressures  to  release  pa- 
tients to  the  community,  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  boarding  home  population. 

Hospital  utilization  committees  demand 
discharge  of  the  chronically  ill  who  are 
either  Ineligible  for  nursing  homes,  or  have 
exhausted  their  Medicare  benefits  or  Insur- 
ance benefits.  Patients  with  no  family  ties 
unable  to  care  for  self  and  on  marginal  in- 
comes have  no  recourse  but  to  resort  to  the 
boarding  home. 

n.   BACKGROUND 

In  1969.  a  boarding  home  was  closed  by 
Court  Order  as  a  dangerous  fire  hazard. 
This  condition  was  revealed  when  a  Health 
Department  social  work  assistant  visited 
a  client  who  had  been  transferred  there  by 
a  general  hoepltal  following  a  heart  attack. 

The  worker  reported  that  a  small,  six- 
room  private  frame  and  brick  dwelling 
housed  32  aged  boarders;  eleven  of  whom 
slept  In  the  concrete  cellar.  Sleeping  cots 
were  placed  side-by-side  with  little  room 
for  passage.  Several  of  the  boarders  were  bed- 
fast and  appeared  to  need  Immediate  medi- 
cal attention.  Small  rooms  housed  two  to 
four  occupants. 

Environmental  health  investigators  found 
a  number  of  violations  which  included: 
overcrowding,  sanitation,  and  electrical 
wiring. 

Prior  to  the  closing  of  the  house,  a  medi- 
cal evaluation  team  from  a  local  geriatric 
center  visited  the  premises  and  examined 
each  boarder.  As  a  result,  some  boarders  were 
hospitalized,  others  sent  to  nursing  homes; 
and  the  remaining  were  transferred  to  other 
boarding  homes.  Soon  reports  filtered  back 
that  the  new  boarding  homes  were  no  better, 
and  in  one  case  worse  than  the  one  they 
left. 

Concern  over  the  extent  of  this  problem 
In  Allegheny  County  led  the  Health  De- 
partment to  attempt  to  document  the  num- 
ber of  boarding  homes  and  the  problems  of 
their  population. 

Procedure 

Every  general,  state  and  county  hospital 
social  service  department  was  contacted  in 
person  by  a  social  worker  requesting  cooper- 
ation in  compiling  a  list  of  boarding  homes. 
In  addition,  social,  health  and  welfare  agen- 
cies were  also  contacted. 

Without  exception  all  persons  contacted 
expressed  concern  with  the  problem  and  co- 
operated without  hesitation.  The  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  of  the  Medical  and  Health  Coun- 
cil of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers  offered  their 
services  on  a  volunteer  basis,  and  helped 
identify  sources.  Lists  were  compUed  and 
coUated;  but  no  specific  definitions  had  been 
given  for  boarding,  rooming,  intermediate 
care  and  nursing  homes.  Consequently,  lists 
contained  all  tjrpes.  Many  listings  were  du- 
plicated, and  approximately  12  homes  ap- 
peared on  most  lists. 

Only  three  sources  had  Inspected  the 
homes  on  their  list  and  made  attempts  at 
qualitative  placement.  Others,  would  take 
no  responsibility  for  their  listings.  Two  stated 
that  lists  dated  back  over  a  ten-year  pe- 
riod and  new  names  were  added  and  used; 
but  older  lutings  had  net  been  deleted. 

All  agencies  recognized  the  need  for  in- 
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spectlon  but  pressures  of  work  and  time 
precluded  this.  Most  requested  guidelines 
and  help,  and  hoped  that  some  agency  could 
assume  this  responsibility. 

Housing  permits,  licenses,  and  certificates 
were  confusing  to  landlords  and  social  agen- 
cies alike.  For  Instance,  zoning  permits  were 
offered  as  evidence  of  license  to  operate  a 
boarding  home;  and  sanction  by  the  Issuing 
agency. 

Methodology 

The  population  of  Allegheny  County  Is  1,- 
600,000  who  are  served  by  the  Health  De- 
partment through  five  district  offices.  1^) 
accomplish  the  task  of  surveying  the  board- 
ing homes,  the  final  list  of  334  addresses  were 
divided  by  district  and  census  tract  number. 

A  questionnaire  was  devised  for  computer 
analysis  to  evaluate  the  house  structure,  as 
well  as  the  medical,  social  and  emotional 
health  of  the  borders.  Eighty  variables  were 
listed.  Thirty-two  teams  of  social  work  assist- 
ants and  environmental  health  Investigators 
visited  each  home.  Where  possible,  every 
border,  owner,  manager,  or  other  help  was 
Interviewed;  and  while  the  questionnaire  was 
closed-end,  several  questions  required  nar- 
rative response. 

Findings 

Visits  revealed  that  many  boarding  homes 
had  gone  out  of  business;  structures  had 
been  razed  due  to  urban  renewal  or  fire.  The 
list  Included  rooming  houses,  hotels,  nursing 
homes,  half-way  houses  and  several  foster 
homes  (one  or  two  border)  Indiscriminately. 
Sixteen  names  on  the  list  were  outside  of 
Allegheny  County  and  were  not  visited. 
Rooming  houses,  foster  homes,  (one  or  two 
boarders)  hotels  and  nursing  homes  were  ex- 
cluded  from   the  tabulations.   It  was   later 
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learned  that  31  nursing  homes  were  unli- 
censed. Personal  interviews  were  conducted 
at  every  home  visited,  except  for  31  which 
denied  entry. 

All  Interview  schedules  were  tabulated, 
but,  only  boarding  homes  were  Included  In 
the  final  study  which  consisted  of  689  Inter- 
views and  81  houses. 

A.  Condition  of  Housing: 

Eight  homes  were  found  with  emergency 
structural  violations.  (An  emergency  viola- 
tion Is  defined  as  something  very  hazardous 
to  the  occupant  or  to  the  public  such  as 
exposed  wires,  lack  of  heat,  lack  of  water,  or 
sewage  problems.)  Thirty  old  properties  were 
listed  as  having  major  structural  violations. 
(A  major  violation  Is  defined  as  anything 
that  seriously  affects  either  the  structure  or 
the  tenants  of  the  building  to  a  great  ex- 
tent.) A  total  of  46  homes  were  found  con- 
taining a  major  emergency  or  a  major  struc- 
tural violation.  Of  the  total  number  of  homes 
listed,  we  were  concerned  only  with  the 
boarding  houses  and  found  only  81  In  that 
category.  Rooming  houses,  foster  homes  (one 
or  two  boarders)  hotels  and  nursing  homes 
were  excluded  from  the  tabulations. 

B.  Location  of  Boarding  Homes: 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  single 
residency  homes  In  Allegheny  County  by  dis- 
tricts. Most  homes  were  found  in  poverty 
areas;  old  dwellings  which  had  been  con- 
verted for  multiple  dwelling.  The  greatest 
number  were  owner-managed  with  help  con- 
sisting usually  of  an  outside  maid,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  keeping  house. 
Table  I 
Total  homes  surveyed  by  district 

Northwest gj 

Northeast "  109 
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Central  70 

Southwest   81 

Southeast 33 

Total 334 

Actual  boarding  homes  surveyed  and 
tabulated  by  district 

Northwest    ig 

Northeast 22 

Central   17 

Southwest   13 

Southeast 9 

Total 81 

Homes  where  interviewers  were  refused 
entry  by  districts 

Northwest    a 

Northeast 7 

Central   3 

Southeast a 

Total    14 

A.  Population  in  Boarding  Homes: 
Residents  of  boarding  homes  are  primarily 
the  aged,  the  chronically  111,  who  exist  on 
marginal  Income,  and  In  most  cases  have  no 
family  ties.  The  median  age  of  persons  Inter- 
viewed was  73,  and  29  Individuals  were  found 
over  90  years — two  over  100  years  of  age.  The 
largest  group  fell  In  the  80  to  89  year  old 
bracket.  One  hundred  sixty-two  Individuals, 
three-fourths  of  all  boarders  were  over  60 
years  of  age.  Later  when  we  compared  the 
medical  findings  with  the  age  group,  figures 
Indicated  that  almost  all  Individuals  resid- 
ing In  boarding  homes  require  care  of  one 
kind  or  another.  If  facilities  were  available. 


TABLE  II 

1.  PATIENT  OCCUPANCY  BY  DISTRICTS:  AGES-BOARDING  HOUSE  RESIDENTS 


Northwest 

Male „ 

Female _ 75 

Not  known -"-l-'-Illll-Iliilllllll^IlIlllli;! * 

^»'*' ZZZ'Z       161 


Northeast 


Central        Southwest         Southeast 


Total 


49 

71 

1 


60 
46 


72 

S3 

S 


22 
48 

1 


274 
308 

7 


121 


106 


130 


71 


589 


2.  AGE  RANGE  BY  DISTRICT 


Under  40 


40  to  49 


50  to  59 


60  to  69 


70  to  79 


80  to  89 


90  to  99 


Over         Not  |lven 


Total 


Northwest 22 

Northeast "  3 

Central '  jO 

Southwest 

Southeast l."!".^ 2' 

Total 47" 


13 
5 

7 
16 

3 


30 
30 
19 

16 

14 


35 
35 
19 
34 

20 


39 
30 
22 
48 
23 


29 


44 


109 


143 


162 


6 

9 

1 
7  1 
5 

It         r 


61 
121 
106 
130 

71 


26 


589 


Total  number  of  Individuals  on  which  In- 
dividual  Information  was  given — 589.  The 
median  age  range  of  persons  Interviewed — 73. 

Table  II,  graphically  depicts  the  poignant 
fact  that  one-third  of  the  residents  of  board- 
ing houses  are  over  80  years  of  age. 

B.  Medical  Problems  Were  Prevalent  in  All 
the  Boarding  Homes  Visited: 

Plve  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Individuals 
visited  listed  827  medical  problems,  most  of 
which  were  chronic  In  nature.  Bed  patients 
were  found  In  boarding  homes  with  no  per- 
sonal  care   available. 

The  foUowlng  table  depicts  the  severity  of 
the  medical  problems  found. 

Table  III — Medical  problems  of  occupants  of 
boarding  homes 

Number  of 
Occupants 
Cardiovascular  disease   (strokes,  high 

blood  pressure,  "heart  trouble") 169 

Arthritis  118 


BUnd: 

Total  blindness 31 

Partial  blindness 45 

Diabetes   42 

Nutritional    (Obesity,  underweight)""  32 

Respiratory    22 

Amputees  13 

Epilepsy    """  7 

Cancer    3 

Others  (Including  fractures,  dental 
problems,  podiatrlcs,  genltary- 
urlnary,  deafness  and  other  prob- 
lems)  

Of  the  582  individuals,  286  appeared  men- 
tally normal.  Almost  one-half  exhibited  visi- 
ble symptoms  of  mental  confusion,  loss  of 
memory,  bizarre  behavior,  etc.  Some  had 
been  referred  from  state  mental  hospitals. 
(The  question  arises  whether  patients  are 
inhumanely  served  by  discharging  custodial 
care  cases  to  the  community?)    Many  ap- 


pear to  be  far  worse  off  than  they  were  in  the 
hospital. 

A.  Since  most  boarding  homes  are  staffed 
by  owner-managers  with  little  outside  help. 
Individual  care  Is  totally  lacking.  No  special 
provisions  were  found  for  the  dietary  needs  of 
diabetics.  Amputees  were  sometimes  housed 
on  second  and  third  fioors,  as  were  the  blind. 
Many  occupants  relied  on  other  boarders  for 
their  personal  needs.  Medication  was  haphaz- 
ard and  not  administered  by  trained  person- 
nel. One  home  was  found  where  all  the 
medication  of  eleven  boarders  was  kept  In  one 
cupboard  and  distributed  without  fixed 
schedule  and  what  appeared  to  be  at  ran- 
dom. Medication  costs  are  high  and  one 
incident  was  reported  of  an  owner  who  re- 
fused to  purchase  medicine  since  the  total 
welfare  allotment  barely  covered  room  and 
board.  The  patient  was  given  the  choice  of 
moving  or  buying  her  medicine  I  For  those 
patients  on  public  welfare,  the  problem  ot 
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medication  was  not  as  acute  as  for  those  on 
Social  Security  or  pension  funds. 

C.  Medical  Care: 

Medical  care  is  totally  lacking  for  176  In- 
dividuals In  boarding  homes.  Seventy-one 
boarders  stated  they  were  under  the  care  of 
a  private  physician  and  he  was  called  when 
needed.  Two  hundred  fifty-three  relied  on 
hospital  outpatient  clinics,  neighborhood 
health  centers  or  neighborhood  doctors  who 
made  house  calls  to  the  boarding  homes. 
Since  managers  provided  the  information  on 
the  availability  of  medical  services,  there  is 
some  question  as  to  the  reliability  of  this 
information. 

Of  the  total  population,  only  296  were 
listed  as  being  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. One  hundred  sixty-five  needed  some 
type  of  help.  Twenty-eight  were  listed  as 
needing  considerable  assistance  In  personal 
care  and  42  needed  direct  supervision.  The 
obvlotis  conclusion  is  that  half  the  patients 
In  boarding  homes  rightfully  belong  in  inter- 
mediate care  facilities,  nursing  homes  or  hos- 
pitals. 

Since  the  time  of  this  study,  evidence  Is 
mounting  that  this  Is  Indeed  the  case.  Re- 
cently the  following  boarding  home  was 
brought  to  our  attention: 
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Mrs.  A.,  a  licensed  practical  nurse,  oper- 
ates a  boarding  home  with  eleven  aged  board- 
ers. On  a  recent  Inspection  of  the  premises 
by  an  environmental  health  investigator,  he 
discovered  three  bed  patients,  the  house 
smelling  of  urine,  soiled  bed  sheets  and  no 
food  In  the  house.  An  Inspection  of  the  re- 
frigerator revealed  two  bottles  of  coca-cola 
and  one  frozen  turkey. 

The  following  day,  an  investigator  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  visited  the 
premises  and  observed  two  quarts  of  vegeta- 
ble soup  were  served  for  dlimer — the  main 
meal  for  eleven  occupants.  The  following  day, 
a  medical  evaluation  team  visited  the  prem- 
ises and  five  of  the  eleven  patients  were  to  be 
transferred  to  a  geriatric  center— a  short- 
term  hospital  for  the  aged.  The  owner  was 
warned  in  writing  that  she  oould  no  longer 
accept  bed  patients.  To  the  question,  "By 
whom  Is  medication  administered?",  only  58 
boarders  listed  that  their  medication  was 
self  administered.  One  hundred  six  patients 
relied  on  staff  to  administer  their  medication. 
All  othM^  did  not  respond  to  this  question, 
but  at  the  most  superficial  inquiry,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  half  the  population  relies  on  man- 
agement to  care  for  medical  needs. 

TABLE  IV 


Department  of  Welfare 44  58  49  33  27  211 

Social  security 76  55  35  47  27  240 

Blind  pention 1  2  4  2  13  22 

VApension 12  4  4  16  2  38 

Railroad  pension 1  1  3 5 

Other  retirement  plans. 14  7  8  7  9  45 

Family 8  11  1  32  2  54 

Trust  fund,  bank  guardian, 

court,  estate 2  1  2  9  1  15 
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D.  Social  Information  of  Occupants: 

Health  insurance 

Medicare 229 

Blue  Cross 67 

Blue  Shield 68 

Other 77 

Not  given,  or  none 374 

Many  of  the  Individuals  listed  above  as 
having  Insurance  list  more  than  one  source 
such  as  combinations  of  Medicare,  Blue 
Shield,  Blue  Cross  but  the  number  having  no 
Insurance  of  any  kind  at  least  matches  those 
for  whom  It  is  provided. 

Cost  of  boarding  home  care  displays  a  wide 
variation  from  one  individual  paying  $48.00  a 
month  to  a  number  of  homes  charging 
$350.00.  In  many  eases,  the  entire  Income  Is 
turned  over  to  the  boarding  hoiise  manage- 
ment In  exchange  for  oare,  leaving  nothing 
for  the  patient's  own  personal  needs.  Patients 
rely  on  management  to  provide  for  bare 
necessities.  Quality  of  care  could  not  be 
equated  with  cost  as  some  low-rental  board- 
ing homes  received  as  good  or  better  care 
than  those  paying  higher  rates. 

Sources  of  Income  are  shown  in  Table  HI. 
Less  than  half  are  supported  by  Public  Wel- 
fare, which  underlines  the  financial  pres- 
sures that  medication  or  any  extraordinary 
expenses  Impose. 

E.  Source  of  Occupants  Income  by  Districts: 


North-       North-  South-       South- 

west east      Central  west  east  Total 


Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

Unemployment  compensi* 
tion... 

Savings. 

Employment 

Not  l^nown  or  refused  to 
give 


1 
4 

24 


10 
3 


15 


1 
5 

18 

56 


P.  Occupancy  by  Rooms  in  Boarding  Houses: 

Of  the  81  homes  surveyed,  half  were  rated 
as  good  to  excellent;  nnd  where  these  ex- 
isted, it  suggested  the  possibility  that  with 
appropriate  reinforcement  licensure,  and 
medical  surveillance,  the  bocu-ding  home 
might  be  brought  Into  a  continuum  of  serv- 
ices to  provide  comprehensive  health  care  to 
the  aged. 

Occupancy  patterns  reveal  a  broad  range 
from  the  best  of  one  occupant  per  room  to 
seven  in  a  room.  Eleven  boarding  homes  were 
found  renting  basement  space.  Overcrowd- 
ing and  third  fioor  occupancy  statistics  pre- 
sent alarming  warnmgs  when  matched  with 
physical  and  mental  conditions  cited  pre- 
viously. When  matched  with  the  ages  of  the 
Individual  occupants  danger  to  life  Is  evi- 
dent. What  elderly  individual  with  arthritis, 
cardiac,  respiratory  or  other  physical  or  men- 
tal condition  could  be  evacuated  safely  In 
case  of  fire? 

Some  of  the  interviewers'  comments  sug- 
gest the  climate  and  environment  that  our 
senior  citizens  must  spend  their  last  remain- 
ing days  in : 

005 — Interviewer  visited  the  home  during 
the  lunch  time  and  observed  that  patients  re- 
ceived Yi  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
for  lunch.  Many  of  the  boarders  complained 
to  the  Interviewer  that  they  wanted  to  go 
home.  Cost  of  this  care  In  this  home  is 
$250.00  per  month.  Environmental  health 
cited  this  home  as  having  Illegal  heating  and 
electric. 

002 — Interviewers  virere  In  the  home  for 
four  hours,  11.00  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  and  ob- 
served no  food  preparation  nor  was  any  lunch 
served.  All  occupants  sit  in  one  small  room — 
a  room  of  one  of  the  boarders — and  listen  to 
a  small  radio.  There  is  no  television  or  recrea- 
tion space.  Occupants  complained  that  they 


see  their  checks  when  they  are  given  them 
to  sign.  Rates  of  payment  range  between 
$101.90  and  the  highest  is  $150.00.  Six  of 
the  eleven  occupants  pay  $136.00  a  month, 
which  is  the  maximum  DP.W.  grant  for  a 
single  person.  There  were  18  occupants  re- 
siding in  seven  rooms;  or  a  monthly  Income 
averaged  at  $2,340  per  month,  to  the  owner. 

(Author's  note — the  first  fioor  of  this  hu- 
man warehouse  could  not  be  depicted.  Since 
Investigation,  this  home  was  closed). 

028 — Seven  occupants  reside  In  one  room 
on  the  first  fioor,  which  also  serves  as  a 
common  eating  area.  Four  of  the  seven  have 
beds,  while  the  other  three  use  roll-away  cots. 
One  unit  on  the  second  fioor  has  four  occu- 
pants and  one  on  the  third  has  five.  Only 
five  occupants  in  this  home  would  give  the 
interviewer  the  cost  and  the  low  was  $136.00 
ranging  to  a  high  of  $233.00. 

While  payment  for  room  and  board  ap- 
pears to  be  modest,  if  we  will  take  eighteen 
occupants  residing  In  seven  rooms  at  the 
rate  of  $136.00  a  month,  we  find  a  monthly 
Income  of  $2,448  or  an  annual  Income  of 
$29,376. 

With  overcrowding,  lack  of  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  food,  very  little  help  in  the  home,  it 
Is  readily  apparent  that  boarding  homes  are 
profitable  and  that  the  answer  does  not  He 
In  increased  subsidization  but  rather  In 
medical  surveillance  and  licensure,  connect- 
ing vrtth  the  health  care  delivery  system  so 
that  patients  can  receive  the  care  needed 
when  needed.  The  same  patient  at  different 
times  may  need  a  nursing  home,  a  personal 
care  home,  a  hospital,  or  a  boarding  home. 
It  Is  Uloglcal  to  assume  that  patients  dis- 
charged from  other  types  of  care  a<t  a  medium 
age  of  73,  will  not  require  any  further  care 
until  it  becomes  an  emergency.  The  ware- 
housing of  our  aged  111  is  the  result  of  this 
system. 


028 — Tills  home  Is  described  by  the  Inter- 
viewer as  Intolerable.  The  basement  fioor  was 
extremely  cluttered.  There  was  a  strong  urine 
smell.  Six  occupants  resided  in  the  basement. 
On  the  first  floor,  a  side  door  had  no  screens; 
and  files  were  all  over  the  eating  table  which 
had  not  been  wiped  clean  after  lunch.  The 
boarders  lie  In  their  rooms  all  day  long. 
Although  the  occupants  had  physical  and 
mental  problems  that  they  discussed  with 
the  interviewer,  the  manager  denied  this  and 
claimed  they  were  all  self  sufficient. 

Some  managers  did  not  permit  the  inter- 
view team  to  speak  to  the  lx>arders  stating, 
"This  would  be  too  upsetting."  In  the  above- 
named  home,  the  manager  lacked  any  med- 
ical knowledge  and  the  occupants  took  their 
own  medication.  Twenty-two  people  resided 
In  this  home. 

In  No.  006,  the  interviewer  found  a  patient 
tied  to  a  chair,  one  Ijedfast,  and  one  epileptic 
had  two  seizures  while  the  Interviewer  was 
In  the  hom.e. 

Unsubstantiated  reports  of  abuses  in  board- 
ing homes  Included: 

1.  Landlords  forcing  tenants  to  turn  over 
all  assets  of  the  Individual  Including  insur- 
ance, personal  property,  etc. 

2.  One  home  was  reported  as  forcing  all 
the  boarders  to  kneel  and  pray  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time  prior  to  retiring  at  night. 
Several  occupants  of  this  home  complained 
of  this  as  a  hardship  and  against  their  re- 
ligious belief. 

3.  Not  having  resources  to  take  patients 
to  hospitals  or  clinics  for  medical  care. 

4.  The  house  that  was  cited  and  closed  as 
a  fire  hazard  was  reported  as  moving  to  Cali- 
fornia and  taking  15  boarders.  This  was  re- 
ported to  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  for 
follow-up  action.  One  former  resident  of  this 
house  told  an  official  inspector  that  Mrs.  G. 
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bad  absconded  with  the  deed  to  her  home 
and  Jewelry. 

The  question  of  communicable  disease  In 
a  boarding  house  Is  alarming.  One  case  was 
reported  when  a  patient  left  a  state  tuber- 
culosis hospital  against  medical  advice  and 
moved  into  a  boarding  home.  Several  weeks 
later,  three  active  cases  of  tuberculosis  were 
reported  and  eleven  positive  reactors.  The 
boarding  house  owner  outraged  at  the  spread 
of  the  disease  wanted  to  evict  the  patient, 
and  a  call  was  made  requesting  the  name  of 
another  boarding  home  so  that  he  would 
have  a  place  to  live!  (The  patient  was  re- 
turned to  the  hospital.) 
G.  Summary: 

Of  the  81  boarding  homes  visited,  41  were 
found  to  be  excellent  or  good.  Evaluation 
Included  physical  structure  and  the  social 
environment.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of 
good  homes  does  not  not  begin  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  chronically  111  discharged 
from  the  health  delivery  system,  and  as  a 
result,  human  warehouses  have  been  allowed 
to  flcurlsh — housing  urban  rejects:  the  aged, 
Inflrmed  dischargees  from  medical  and  men- 
tal hospitals,  the  blind,  the  amputees,  the 
chromcally  ill  and  disabled. 

How  many  such  human  warehouses  exist 
in  Allegheny  County  la  unknown?  This  list 
was  derived  from  social  agencies  and  medi- 
cal hospitals.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  others  exist.  Rooming  bouses  and 
hotels  also  include  this  type  of  population: 
too  sick  to  be  on  their  own,  too  well  (?)  for 
hospital,  nursing  home  or  Intermediate  care 
home.  The  success  of  the  meals-on-wheels 
program  in  this  county  attests  to  the  fact 
that  the  needs  of  the  chronically  111  aged  are 
not  being  met.  Social,  medical  and  psychiatric 
problems  are  endemic.  Ties  to  families, 
churches  and  societies  are  either  absent  or 
tenuous.  They  live  in  a  depersonalized, 
apathetic  environment  and  apparently  have 
no  life  choices. 

The  boarding  home  problem  Is  complex 
in  both  human  and  housing  dimensions.  In 
some  Instances,  the  boarders  themselves  ac- 
centuate the  problems.  In  other  instance,  the 
disrepair  of  the  houses  and  zoning  laws  make 
It  difficult  or  Impossible  to  open  new  homes 
In  residential  areas. 
Itecovxmendaticyns  : 

In  order  to  improve  housing  and  custodial 
care  for  the  aged  it  is  imperative  that  legis- 
lative action  be  taken  to  assure  proper 
standards. 

Program  Strategy: 

1.  Licensure — All  boarding  homes  should 
be  licensed  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  entered  into  the  health  delivery 
system.  Persons  should  have  egress  to  and 
from  each  setting  as  it  meets  his  need. 

2.  Medical  Surveillance — All  boarding 
homes  should  be  visited  on  a  regular  basis 
by  a  medical  team  to  Insure  that  those  pa- 
tients too  ill  to  be  cared  for  in  this  setting 
be  transferred  to  appropriate  resources. 

3.  Renovation  of  some  of  the  existing  fa- 
cilities where  needed  and  motivation  for 
small  entrepreneurs  to  enter  the  boarding 
home  business  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  ex- 
isting homes  and  provide  additional  homes 
to  meet  the  need. 

4.  Standard  Setting — Housing  considera- 
tions should  Include  space  per  occupancy  re- 
quirements, recreation  areas,  nutritional 
needs,  with  some  social  service  programming 
to  provide  sensory  input  as  well  as  commu- 
nity linkage.  Boarders  able  to  use  community 
facilities,  such  as  Golden  Age  Clubs,  com- 
munity churches,  etc.,  be  provided,  oppor- 
tunities to  use  those  resources  standard  set- 
ting should  be  the  Joint  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Health 
Department. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  RETURNS  PROM 
THE  SPACE  PROGRAM 
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HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  marvel  at  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  aerospace  team  in 
placing  man  on  the  moon. 

All  of  us  are  impressed  by  the  dedi- 
cation and  talents  of  those  involved  in 
the  space  program. 

But  all  of  us  do  not  know  the  everyday 
benefits  that  accrue  to  the  general  pub- 
lic through  the  application  of  space  tech- 
nology to  other  fields. 

■nils  past  year,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  was  au- 
thorized over  $3  billion,  approximately 
1.3  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

For  fiscal  year  1973,  the  space  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  spend  approximately 
the  same  amount. 

What  does  the  taxpayer  gain  from  the 
Investment  of  his  dollar  in  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space?  What  are  the  spe- 
cific, down-to-earth  benefits  that  accrue 
to  today's  business,  industry,  agriculture, 
and  the  man  in  the  street? 

COM  MUNICATIONS 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  benefit  of 
space  technology  is  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications, especially  international  tel- 
evision. Due  to  a  network  of  communica- 
tions satellites  orbiting  thousands  of 
miles  above  the  earth,  millions  wit- 
nessed the  Winter  Olympic  Games  from 
Sapporo,  Japan,  the  journey  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  China,  and  also  the  daily  news 
from  crucial  locallUes  all  over  the  world. 

International  commerce  has  increased 
due  to  the  satellite's  ability  to  provide 
cheaper  and  more  reliable  long-range 
communications. 

Last  year,  a  communications  satellite 
enabled  more  than  30,000  doctors  in  Eu- 
rope to  participate  in  a  3-hour  trans- 
Atlantic  conference  with  doctors  in 
Houston  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  literally 
a  closed  circuit  convention. 

Planning  has  begim  to  establish  a  new 
communications  satellite  system,  called 
the  Biomedical  Communication  Network, 
which  would  link  medical  personnel  and 
medical  centers  throughout  the  countrj-. 

WEATHER    FORECASTING 

The  meteorological  satellite  has  proved 
an  effective  tool  in  increasing  the  relia- 
bility of  short-range  weather  forecasts. 
However,  longer  range  weather  predic- 
tions have  not  been  perfected.  But,  recent 
advances  in  the  development  of  sensors — 
devices  which  can  sense  from  orbit  such 
atmospheric  conditions  as  temperature, 
moisture,  and  air  movement — point  to 
significant  near-future  extension  of 
forecast  time. 

Accurate  long-range  predictions  of 
weather  offer  sweeping  advantages  to 
Just  about  everyone.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  savings  resulting  from 
an  accurate  2-week  forecast — savings  in 


farming,  fishing,  construction,  and  other 
fields — would  be  billions  of  dollars  each 
year. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  effect  of 
the  meteorological  satellite  is  its  ability 
to  save  human  lives  by  a  forwaming  of 
destructive  storms.  From  its  port  in 
space,  the  satellite  can  detect  the  build- 
up of  a  destructive  storm  and  alert  mete- 
orologists of  its  existence.  A  continued 
relay  of  photos  enables  the  weatherman 
to  track  the  storm,  estimate  its  force,  and 
predict  with  accuracy  when  and  where 
it  will  strike  inhabited  areas. 

An  example  of  the  satellite's  effective- 
ness was  in  detecting  Hurricane  Camille, 
while  still  in  the  developing  stage,  in  the 
Caribbean  in  August  1969.  By  alerting 
the  inhabitants  of  the  predicted  impact 
area,  an  estimated  thousands  of  lives 
were  saved. 

BUSINESS    AND    IN0T7STBT 

The  space  program  represents  one  of 
the  broadest  and  most  rapidly  progress- 
ing technological  undertakings  of  all 
time.  The  demand  for  reliability  and 
performance  has  created  the  need  for  a 
new  order  of  technology. 

As  each  specific  technical  contribution 
is  realized,  it  adds  to  current  awareness 
of  the  state-of-the-art  in  that  particular 
discipline.  Often  the  technology  develop- 
ed through  the  space  program  is  adapted 
to  nonspace  application. 

Technology  used  to  develop  astronaut 
couches  led  to  the  invention  of  an 
energy  absorbing  device  which  was  in- 
corporated in  a  highway  barrier  system, 
now  in  a  number  of  States.  This  same 
technology  has  been  adapted  to  auto- 
mobile bumpers,  highway  rail  guards, 
and  shock  absorbers  for  elevators. 

A  digital  computer,  developed  to  ana- 
lyze the  behavior  of  elastic  structures  in 
space  flight,  is  being  used  by  the  automo- 
bile industry  to  predict  the  performance 
of  steering  linkages  £ind  other  compo- 
nents of  the  1973  lines  of  light  trucks. 

An  infrared  camera  which  was  de- 
signed for  ncHidestructive  testing  of  space 
components  is  being  used  by  the  tire 
manufacturing  industry  to  detect  flaws 
in  tire  designs. 

Aircraft,  ship  and  automobile  manu- 
facturers are  interested  in  an  electro- 
magnetic hammer  which  was  designed 
by  engineers  at  the  Marshall  Space 
Plight  Center  to  smooth  and  shape 
metals  without  weakening  them. 

MANAGEMENT 

To  coordinate  the  work  of  some  20,000 
contractors,  to  insure  an  orderly  flower 
of  components  to  the  assembly  line,  and 
to  maintain  equipment  quality  and  relia- 
bility, NASA  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  new  order  of  managerial  capabil- 
ity. The  organizational  experience  and 
the  broad  range  of  management  tech- 
niques developed  by  the  aerospace  indus- 
try and  NASA  are  now  being  utilized  by 
other  industries  and  by  Government  to 
improve  commerce  and  to  systematically 
attack  society's  problems. 

To  meet  the  demands  on  p<dice,  fire 
and  ambulance  service,  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  turned  to  space  program  man- 
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agement  techniques  by  utilizing  procure- 
ment procedures  developed  by  NASA. 

The  computer  industry  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  imtil  today  it 
does  about  $8  billion  worth  of  business 
a  year.  This  development  has,  generally, 
coincided  with  the  growth  of  the  space 
program  and  its  demand  for  quick,  accu- 
rate, reliable  information  storage  and 
retrieval. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION 

Activities  from  the  technology  devel- 
oped to  cxirb  pollution  and  protect  the 
environment  has  been  adopted  from  the 
U.S.  space  program. 

Pollution  from  aircraft  emissions  is 
being  significantly  reduced  due  to  NASA- 
related  research  which  uncovered  prac- 
tical methods  of  reducing  the  smoke  and 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  exhaust  system. 

To  alleviate  noise  from  aircraft  en- 
gines, NASA  has  joined  with  airframe 
maniifacturers  to  redesign  a  component 
of  the  engine.  In  addition,  NASA  is  de- 
veloping a  quiet  engine  capable  of  high 
performance  with  a  pronounced  decrease 
in  perceived  noise  levels. 

In  an  effort  to  trace  the  photochemical 
production  of  pollutants  associated  with 
smog  and  to  follow  their  dispersion  in 
the  atmosphere,  NASA  has  coordinated  a 
series  of  airborne  investigations  over  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

Sensors,  devised  by  NASA,  can  detect 
and  determine  the  size  of  oil  slicks  that 
occur  at  sea.  Often  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
tect oil  slicks  from  aircraft,  but  in  order 
to  enforce  our  laws  and  to  protect  the 
sealife  and  our  beaches,  the  sensor  can 
spot  the  slick,  and  action  can  be  imme- 
diately initiated. 

OTHER   AREAS 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  NASA  re- 
search has  led  to  improved  methods  of 
monitoring,  recording,  and  evaluating 
various  physiological  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical gains  of  the  space  program,  the 
scientifically  oriented  programs  in  our 
schools  are  better  equipped  to  disperse 
knowledge  to  budding,  yoimg  scientists 
and  engineers. 

In  the  marketplace,  the  housewife  can 
now  purchase  lightweight,  insulated  gar- 
ments, using  the  same  fabrics  that  were 
developed  for  space  flight.  Accurate  digi- 
tal clocks  can  be  produced  more  eco- 
nomically and  in  quantity  as  the  result 
of  technology  developed  by  the  Space 
Agency. 

FUTURE 

In  the  future,  we  will  learn  much  more 
about  the  oceans — the  oceanic  processes 
that  interact  with  sea  food  production 
and  ocean  pollution.  We  will  gather  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the 
water  supply. 

We  will  develop  durable  foams  to  sup- 
press fires,  improved  interstate  and 
intercity  communications  systems,  port- 
able oxygen  goierators  for  the  sick  to 
use  at  home,  new  sources  of  electric 
power,  new  devices  to  curb  air  pollution 
at  the  source,  new  methods  of  refuse 
disposal  and  water  reclamation,  and 
many,  many  more  aids  to  the  human 
race. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  b^iefits  of  space  technology  are 
serving  mankind  every  hour,  and  every 
day  of  the  year.  The  boiefits  are  real, 
not  just  a  vague  possibility  of  a  distant 
tomorrow. 

These  benefits,  often  unplanned  and 
unforeseen,  are  extra  dividends  which 
result  from  the  application  of  space  ex- 
perience by  business,  industry,  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  long-term  product  of  space  ex- 
ploitation is  knowledge — knowledge  of 
the  universe,  the  mechanisms  at  work 
within  it,  and  of  our  planet.  Some  of 
the  knowledge  has  no  immediate  ap- 
plicability to  practical  use.  However,  a 
tremendous  amount  of  the  knowledge 
gained  through  the  space  program  is  im- 
mediately transferable  to  practical  use. 

I  feel  that  the  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  continue  the  space  program,  and 
to  continue  the  expansion  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  imiverse,  the  planet  Earth, 
and  ourselves. 


VIETNAM  WAR  ECOLOGICAL 
ASSESSMENT  ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16,  I  joined  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  GiTDE)  and  several  other  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  calling 
for  an  evtduation  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  environment  of  Indochina  as  a  result 
of  UJS.  military  operations. 

The  fact  of  this  damage  cannot  be  de- 
nied. We  have  wreaked  havoc  upon 
the  country.  We  are  doing  so  today. 
American  air  operations  are  increasing. 
Two  descriptions  of  this  devsistation  have 
recently  come  to  my  attention.  The  first 
is  an  eyewitness,  impressionistic  account 
of  the  damage  as  seen  by  Michael  L. 
Kopp  of  Mirmeapolis.  Mr.  Kopp's  letter 
calls  for  passage  of  the  legislation  we 
have  introduced. 

The  second  account  of  our  destruc- 
tive efforts  in  Indochina  appeared  in  the 
November  1971  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Forestry.  Barry  R.  Plann  and  Jay  H. 
Cravens,  U.S.  Forest  Service  employees, 
authored  "Effects  of  War  Damage  on  the 
Forest  Resources  of  South  Vietnam." 
This  dispassionate  description  of  war- 
related  ecological  damage  makes  clear 
the  magnitude  of  what  we  have  done  to 
destroy  a  priceless  asset  of  Vietnam — 
that  area's  forest  resources. 

We  must  plan  to  make  good  on  what 
Mr.  Kopp  calls  our  "moral  obligation  to 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Csunbodia — 
and  a  spiritual  obligation  to  the  earth 
of  those  countries — to  heal — the  flesh  of 
our  torn  and  bleeding  planet." 

The  materials  follow: 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Frasxr, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fraser:  It  seems  ap- 
proiwlate  that  my  Arst  act  of  citizenship 
since  leaving  the  Army  should  be  this  letter 
expressing  my  support  for  HJl.  13155,  the 
"Vietnam  War  Ecological  Assessment  Act  of 
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1972,"  Introduced  on  16  February  1972  by 
you,  Mr.  Oude  and  others. 

I  spent  15  months  in  South  Vietnam  as  a 
photogn4>ber  and  corre^ondent  for  the  in- 
terservlce  newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  flew  above  the  mountains, 
valleys  and  paddles  in  helicopters,  bird  dog 
scout  ships  and  transports,  for  more  than 
300  hours,  from  the  Demilitarized  Zone  to 
the  Southernmost  reaches  of  the  Delta,  from 
the  South  China  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

"Never  could  I  look  down  upon  any  part 
of  that  country  for  long  without  seeing  some 
evidence  of  devastation  caused  by  the  Allied 
war  effort.  Over  the  corrugated  central  high- 
lands, with  their  brawling  mountain  streams, 
blasted  hilltops  and  bare,  eroding  hillsides 
marred  the  wilderness.  Over  the  seaooasts  the 
beach  sands  were  pocked  with  craters,  the 
mangrove  swamps  were  deathly  brown  and 
devoid  of  vegetation.  Over  the  Delta  rice  pad- 
dles and  crop  fields  lay  barren  and  cratered 
even  during  the  rainy  growing  season. 

At  DaNang,  the  nation's  second  largest  city, 
I  photographed  the  Marble  Mountains,  ar- 
cheologlcally,  religiously  and  historically 
significant,  and  a  prime  scenic  and  park  re- 
source of  the  future.  Its  twin  peaks  above  a 
centuries-old  Buddhist  temple  and  monas- 
tery were  denuded  for  use  by  U.S.  Special 
Forces  observation  outposts.  Its  marble  flanks 
and  grottoes  were  pockmarked  with  bullet 
holes,  and  the  expended  paraphernalia  of 
warfare  lay  all  about.  Hard  against  the  sheer 
flank  of  one  of  the  smaller  peaks  a  Junkyard 
of  military  refuse  smoldered  and  belched 
noxious  fumes  day  and  night  for  months. 

Dally  I  looked  up  from  the  press  camp  on 
the  DaNang  River  (Into  which  we  dumped 
our  raw  sewage)  to  see  fleets  of  "Ranch 
Hand"  defoliation  planes  winging  over  the 
great  nattiral  bay  towards  the  mountains. 
Their  regular  target  was  the  300-square-mile 
Bach  Ma — Hal  Van  hardwood  forest,  one  of 
the  largest  and  greatest  of  Southeast  Asia's 
nature  and  wildlife  preserves — and  inciden- 
tally a  Vietnamese  national  park.  Reports 
of  the  area  of  this  park  defoliated  ranged  up 
to  40  percent. 

The  mountains  surrounding  DaNang  and 
its  bay  were  scarred  by  quarrying  operations 
for  gravel  used  in  military  construction  proj- 
ects. Their  peaks  were  surmounted  by  mili- 
tary installations  tmd  crude  roads  snaked 
along  their  exposed  flanks. 

In  the  course  of  intervievirlng  the  director 
of  Vietnam's  Nature  Preservation  Service  in 
Saigon  I  was  told  that  the  country's  only 
other  national  park,  about  20  miles  north 
of  Saigon,  near  Blen  Hoa,  was  also  in  ruins. 
It  had  been  buUdozed  by  "Rtwne  Plows"  to 
deny  cover  to  the  enemy  and  provide  easy 
maneuvering  and  a  road  for  Allied  troops. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  desecrations  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Vietnam  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  American  war  effort  which  I  wit- 
nessed. It  was  futile  then  and  perhaps  is  too 
late  now  to  cry  out  against  these  methods  of 
warfare,  although  many  of  my  ecologically- 
minded  friends  In  Service  and  I  noted  and 
remarked  upon  them.  But  the  implacable 
command  machinery  remained  deaf — or 
worse,  deflant — to  our  cries  and  thoae  of 
others  In  the  U.S. 

And  the  bombing  goes  on,  each  bomb  leav- 
ing a  yard-wide  crater  to  disrupt  cultivation 
and  catch  stagnant  water  for  malaria-carry- 
ing mosqultoe  to  breed.  And  those  mosqultoe 
will  perhaps  bring  the  spraying  of  DDT  for 
their  extermination.  From  what  I  saw  I  can 
believe  the  flgures  indicating  that  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  usable  land  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  damaged  by  the  war. 

I  believe  we  must  undertake  the  survey 
and  planning  for  restoration  proposed  by 
your  blU.  Such  actions  would  be  consistent 
with  what  we  have  done  for  other  countries 
allied  with  us  in  earlier  conflicts.  Certainly 
we  have  Incurred  a  moral  obligation  to  South 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia — and  a  spiri- 
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tual  obligation  to  the  earth  of  those  coun- 
tries, which  Is  the  flesh  of  ovir  torn  and 
bleeding  planet. 

Would  that  I  could  be  Involved  In  such  a 
survey  as  a  visual  documentarlan.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  aid  you  In 
the  pasaage  of  this  bill.  When  formal  hear- 
ings on  this  bin  are  held.  I  would  like  such 
of  my  remarks  as  you  feel  appropriate  in- 
serted in  the  official  record.  I  hope  your  office 
will  keep  me  Informed  on  the  i»x)gre«8  of  this 
Important  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  L.  Kofp. 

(Journal  of  Forestry,  November  19711 

Effects  of  Wab  Damage  on  the  Forest 
Resovkces  of  Sottth  Vietnam 

(By  Barry  R.  Flamm  and  Jay  H.  Cravens) 

(Note. — The  authors  are,  respectively,  as- 
sistant to  deputy  chief  for  programs  and  leg- 
islation, and  regional  forester,  Eastern  Re- 
gion, U.S.  Forest  Serv.) 

Concern  for  the  many  problems  In  Vietnam 
led  the  writers  to  volunteer  In  January  1967 
for  service  In  that  country  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID). 
Cravens  went  as  leader  of  a  six-man  team' 
and  Flamm  as  a  management  Inventory  spe- 
cialist, later  becoming  forestry  team  leader 
and  chief  of  the  forestry  branch.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  planned  forestry  project  activi- 
ties, whUe  In  Vietnam,  we  had  close  and  con- 
tinuous contact  with  various  aspects  of  de- 
foliation. Since  returning  to  the  U.S.  we 
have  continued  to  keep  up  with  the  further 
development  of  the  forestry  program  and 
activities  In  Vietnam. 

VIETNAM'S    FORESTS    AND    FOREST    INDUSTRY 

To  appreciate  the  impact  of  defoliation  on 
Vietnamese  forests.  It  Is  first  necessary  to 
have  some  understanding  of  the  forests  and 
forest  industry  in  the  country. 

The  forests  of  Vietnam,  covering  about  two- 
thirds  of  Its  land  area  (11  million  hectares) 
and  containing  many  valuable  trees,  have 
been  referred  to  by  capable  observers  as  a 
"sleeping  giant."  The  Directorate  of  Waters 
and  Forest  reports  1,500  woody  plants,  very 
few  of  which  are  well  known  outside  Vietnam. 
The  most  important  commercial  species,  dau 
(a  Dipterocarpiis) ,  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  Philippine  mahogany  or  Lauans. 
Many  species  can  be  used  for  high-grade 
veneer  and  plywood,  and  quality  furniture. 

Detailed  information  on  the  extent,  make- 
up, and  condition  of  the  forest  Is  lacking. 
Table  1  is.  however,  a  fairly  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  major  vegetative  types,  based 
on  work  by  military  Intelligence  and  the 
economic  development  group. 

TABLE    I.    MAJOR    VEGETATIVE   IN   VIETNAM 

hectares 

Hardwood  forests. 10,020,425 

Pine  forests - 180,000 

Mangrove  and  rear  mangrove 618,740 


Total  forest  area  (Including 

rubber  plantations) 10,819,165 

Brushwood,  coffee,  aind  tea  plan- 
tations       1,00,625 

Crops 3,748,900 

Savannah 131,300 

Dune     grass      (including     areas 

planted  to  trees) 108,525 

Swamps  and  marshes 845, 870 

Urban  areas 3, 100 

Total  area 16,  757,  485 

There  is  such  variety  In  Vietnam's  hard- 
wood forests  that  description  and  systematic 
tjrplng  are  confounded.  Vietnamese,  French 
and  American  foresters  have  often  chosen 
different  methods  of  classification.  The  sys- 
tem In  use  by  the  DWF  and  Agriculture  Re- 
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search  Institute,  a  combination  of  florlstic 
or  natural  vegetative  types  and  condition 
classes,  designates  the  major  types  as:  (1) 
dense  forest;  (2)  secondary  forest;  (3)  Lager- 
stroemla;  (4)  clean  or  open  forest;  (6)  3- 
needle  pine;  (6)  2-needle  pine;  (7)  man- 
grove, and  (8)  rear  mangrove. 

Although  It  Is  relatively  unsophisticated, 
Vietnam's  forest  industry  Is  extensive.  At  our 
last  count  there  were  317  operating  sawmills 
(probably  twice  that  many  prior  to  Increased 
hostilities),  one  pole-treating  plant,  one 
16,000-ton,  wood-based  pulp  and  paper  plant, 
one  plywood  plant,  one  particle  board  plant, 
403  wood  working  shops,  and  150  charcoal 
plants.  The  sawmills  are  small  and  differ 
from  most  U.S.  sawmills.  The  most  common 
Is  the  French-designed,  but  locally  manu- 
factured mill  called  the  "CD-4."  One  of  Its 
unique  features  Is  a  horizontal  band  saw.  We 
estimated  In  1968  that  the  forest  Industry 
provided  employment  for  80,000  persons. 

Vietnam  lacks  mineral  wealth.  Forests, 
however,  offer  an  excellent  chance  for  In- 
dustrialization and  the  creation  of  wealth. 
Current  demand  for  Industrial  wood  is  esti- 
mated to  be  1,500,OOOM.«  In  addition,  the 
annual  consumption  of  fuelwood  is  estimated 
to  be  420,000M.^  In  addition  to  lumber,  the 
annual  industrial  demand  includes  60,000 
sheets  of  plywood,  55,000  tons  of  pulp.  80,000 
utility  poles,  and  other  forest  products.  With- 
in 10  years  the  need  for  Industrial  wood  Is 
expected  to  double.  Although  it  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  long  as  there  Is  a  large  American 
presence,  Vietnam  will  eventually  need  to 
earn  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  Its  many 
needed  imports.  Based  on  the  experience  of 
other  less  developed  countries  In  Southeast 
Asia,  Vietnam  should  be  able  to  develop  ex- 
ports of  $150  million  annually.  Vietnam's 
timber  harvest  has  been  lower  than  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  such  as  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Malaysia.  The  reported  high  was 
552,000M=  In  1956.  This  dropped  to  only 
205,324M  »  in  1967.  Subsequently  this  falling 
trend  was  reversed  and  the  cut  climbed  to 
462,722M»  in  1969.'  However,  compared  to 
approximately  ll.OOO.OOOM'  cut  In  the  Phil- 
ippines on  a  similar  forest  area.  It  Is  quite 
Insignificant. 

Aside  from  their  commercial  value  the 
forests  are  essential  to  the  protection  of 
watersheds,  regulation  of  streamflow,  and 
protection  of  soils.  Highland  forests  offer  rec- 
reational opportunities  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat. Thus  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  what- 
ever affects  the  forest  will  affect  the  welfare 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Recognizing  their  importance,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  recom- 
mended that  a  closer  look  be  taken  at  the 
forests  and  forest  Industries.  Accordingly,  In 
the  spring  of  1966  a  forestry  mission  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  to  study  and  propose  short- 
and  long-range  programs.  This  group  recom- 
mended a  program  of  technical  assistance 
for  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  AID  agreed 
with  the  recommendations  and  asked  USDA 
to  furnish  a  team  of  forestry  specialis>ts  to 
carry  it  out.  The  team's  primary  Job  was  to 
work  with  Vietnamese  foresters  and  forest  In- 
dustry people. 

Responsibility  for  the  administration  and 
protection  of  forest  lands  and  wildlife  In 
Vietnam  lies  with  the  Directorate  of  Waters 
and  Forests  (DWF)  of  the  Ministry  of  Land 
Reform  and  Agrlculttire.  The  DWF  is  one  of 
the  larger  Directorates  In  the  Ministry,  with 
740  employees  In  1969.  Thirty-two  are  pro- 
fessionally trained  foresters.  Most  of  the 
older  foresters  were  educated  in  Hanoi,  but 
young  men  now  receive  professional  training 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Animal  Hus- 
bandry and  Forest  In  Saigon.  Four  young 
DWF  foresters  had  received  degrees  In  the 
United  Staites. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is 
divided  Into  six  cantonments  or  regions. 
Each  region  Is  further  divided  Into  41  forest 
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districts  located  principally  In  province  cap- 
itals. 

The  major  activities  In  the  past  have  been 
control  regulation,  and  taxation  of  forest 
products.  The  budget  for  the  Directorate  In 
1969  was  approximately  100  million  «VN  (ex- 
change rate  at  that  time:  $1  U.S. — tll8  VN). 
There  are  four  forestry  experiment  stations 
located  In  Darlac,  Tuyen  Due,  Nlnh  Thuan, 
and  Blen  Hoa  Provinces.  The  total  research 
budget  for  forestry  In  1968  was  2,957,000  $VN. 

effects   of   DEFOLIATION 

Dxu'lng  our  tours  beginning  early  In  1967, 
we  frequently  examined  defoliated  tu^as 
through  aerial  reconnaissance  flights,  tree- 
top  helicopter  flights,  and  ground  examina- 
tions— the  latter  sometimes  accomplished  In 
the  company  of  military  patrols. 

Based  on  our  observations  alone,  we  esti- 
mated that  about  1  million  hectares  of  forest 
had  been  sprayed  with  herbicides  by  mld- 
1967.  Later  this  estimate  was  substantiated 
by  official  records  and  other  reports.  Since 
the  Indication  at  that  time  was  that  the  de- 
foliation program  was  increasing  In  size.  It 
was  easy  to  Imagine  the  destruction  of  the 
commercial  forests  In  a  few  years.  We  later 
learned  that  2,500,000  hectares  were  sched- 
uled for  treatment  by  the  end  of  1969.  The 
naked  and  blotted  appearance  of  the  canopy 
over  large  areas  of  III  Corps  was  particularly 
alarming. 

As  we  were  uncertain  how  long  these 
standing  timbers  would  remain  usable  under 
tropical  conditions,  salvage  logging  opera- 
tions were  begun.  Class  III  woods  were  ex- 
pected to  deteriorate  In  one  or  two  years, 
but  it  was  hoped  that  disease-  and  Insect- 
resistant  woods  (Class  I)  might  remain  sound 
for  several  years. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  helped  to  determine 
the  gross  nature  and  extent  of  defoliation. 
After  considerable  experience  and  praotlce 
combined  with  ground  observations,  tree- 
top  helicopter  flights  could  provide  consid- 
erable detailed  Information.  Certain  trees,  the 
Dlpterocarps  for  example,  could  be  Identlfled 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  RefoUatlon  and 
respouting  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
understory  and  the  amount  of  grass  and  bam- 
boo, could  be  generally  determined. 

At  every  opportvmlty  we  observed  forest 
stands  firsthand  on  the  ground.  Vietnamese 
foresters,  particularly  local  inhabitants,  help- 
ed us  identify  plants  and  determine  the  cause 
of  mortality  or  defoliation.  Seedlings  and 
saplings  could  not  generally  be  identified 
with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Observations  indicated  variations  between 
susoeptibUity  of  various  species.  Lagerstroe- 
mia  appeared  to  be  very  susceptible  to  defoli- 
ation. However,  checks  of  the  Inner  bark 
sometimes  showed  trees  originally  believed 
dead  to  have  green  and  moist  inner  bark. 
If  given  a  chance  these  trees  may  have  ac- 
tually recovered.  tTnfortunately  key  study 
areas  were  resprayed  preventing  a  determi- 
nation of  recovery  rates.  Dipterocarpus  spw- 
cles  appeared  resilient  and  resistant  to  herb- 
icides. Single  treatments  probably  had  only 
minor  effects  on  healthy  specimens. 

Other  apparently  sensitive  species  were: 
Anisoptera  sp.  (Ven  Ven),  Vatica  divers,  Pa- 
rinarium  sp.,  Hopea  odorata  (sao) ,  and  Po^iu- 
dia  cochinchinensia  (go  do.).  Oo  do  Is  a 
very  popular  and  sought  after  furniture 
wood  while  sao  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
Class  I  woods  and  the  principal  boat-bulld- 
Ing  material  In  Vietnam. 

The  Mangrove  type  was  the  most  suscepti- 
ble to  defoliation.  Herbicide  treatments  in 
one  area,  the  Rung  Sat,  have  resulted  In  al- 
most 100  percent  kill.  Tschlrley  *  estimated  It 
would  take  20  years  for  this  area  to  be  re- 
established. 

DEFOLIANTS 

For  meaningful  evEduatlon  It  was  Impera- 
tive to  know  the  type  of  defoliant  and  the 
number  of  applications.  As  the  program  grew. 
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the  mlltary  records  correspondingly  Im- 
proved. But  for  obvious  reasons,  missions 
could  not  always  be  flown  according  to  plan 
and  there  were  times  when  the  entire  load 
of  herbicide  had  to  be  Jettisoned.  It  was 
therefore  difficult  to  determine  precisely  what 
bad  happened  on  the  ground. 

By  the  spring  of  1968,  some  forest  areas  had 
been  sprayed  two  and  three  times.  Agent 
Orange  (a  butyl  ester  2,  4-D,  and  2,  4,  6-T, 
50-50  mix)  was  the  herbicide  most  commonly 
used  to  defoliate  forested  areas.  It  was  ap- 
plied directly  from  the  drums  at  about  27  lb./ 
gal.  acid  equivalent  per  acre,  many  times 
greater  than  the  concentrations  generally 
used  In  the  U.S. 

Tordon  101,  |2  lb.  2,  4-D  +  «/4  lb.  plcloram/ 
gal  (Isopropanol  amine  salts)  |  coded  Agent 
White,  a  more  persistent  herbicide,  was  being 
more  heavily  used. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  a  formu- 
lation known  as  Agent  Purple  was  In  use. 
Because  Its  drums  had  a  distinctive  purple 
stripe,  the  pUots  and  crews  who  applied  It 
were  known  as  the  "Purple  Providers."  These 
planes  took  an  Incredible  number  of  anti- 
aircraft hits  In  the  course  of  flying  herbicide 
missions. 

RUBBER    PLANTATIONS 

Because  of  our  herbicide  experience  in  the 
U.S..  we  were  requested  by  the  mission  to 
examine  and  evaluate  alleged  damages  to 
rubber  plantations  and  other  crops.  Great 
concern  has  been  expressed  by  Embassy  and 
USAID  officials  over  accidental  spray  damage 
to  rubber  plantations  In  the  IH  Corps  Mili- 
tary Zone  during  the  spring  of  1967.  This 
brought  us  Into  contact  with  the  command- 
ing officer  of  Chemical  Operations  and 
"Ranch  Hand."  * 

In  June  1967  Flamm  accompanied  the 
commander  and  others  from  Chemical  Oper- 
ations. Ranch  Hand,  and  the  agricultural  ad- 
visor from  Blen  Hoa  on  a  follow-up  exam- 
ination of  several  rubber  plantations  near  the 
Cambodian  border.  About  two  months  earlier 
the  mission  had  received  numerous  com- 
plaints regarding  accidental  damage  from 
spray  drift  to  these  plantations  and  about 
14  others. 

We  examined  these  plantations  by  hell- 
copter  and  on  the  ground.  Most  were  deca- 
dent and  past  the  economic  life  of  rubber 
plantations,  and  because  of  labor  shortages 
they  were  poorly  maintained.  Only  minor 
losses  could  be  attributed  to  herbicides.  The 
exception  was  an  accidental  discharge  over 
one  plantation  resulting  In  a  strip  of  heavily 
damaged  rubber  trees.  In  other  cases  we 
noticed  mortality  at  the  perimeters  of  mili- 
tary bases,  which  appeared  to  be  from  ground 
spray  operations. 

Natural  rubber,  at  this  time,  was  not  doing 
well  In  the  market  place.  Even  In  Malaysia, 
old  plantations  were  frequently  being  re- 
placed by  oil  palm.  Many  factors  were  at 
play  In  Vietnam,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  reduction  In  latex  yield  can  be  attributed 
to  defoliation  alone.  Communications  with 
the  Malaysia  Rubber  Institute.  Forest  Service 
research  personnel,  and  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany failed  to  disclose  to  us  any  studies  or 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  temporary  defolia- 
tion slgniflcantly  affected  latex  yields.  Later, 
the  Vietnam  Rubber  Research  Institute  re- 
ported a  loss  In  yields,  but  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  Institute  was  supported  by 
plantation  owners. 

Some  plantations,  like  the  large  Michelin 
holdings  east  of  Tay  Nlnh,  were  staging  and 
hospital  areas  for  enemy  troops.  Mature  rub- 
ber plantations  have  a  nearly  closed  canopy 
which  foils  aerial  detection,  yet  the  open 
park-like  condition  under  the  trees  permits 
ease  of  movement.  In  spite  of  this  obvious 
military  problem,  plantations  and  5-kilo- 
meter buffer  strips  were  held  inviolate  to  de- 
foliation. Thus,  Islands  of  rubber  were  pro- 
tected while  the  surrounding  forests  were 
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defoliated.  However,  in  1967  great  concern 
was  directed  toward  accidental  rubber  and 
crop  damage. 

DEFOLIATION  RATIONALE  AND  MOTIVKS 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  First 
of  all  the  forests  were  thought  of  as  jungles — 
considered  worthless.  Many  p>ersons,  Includ- 
ing agriculturalists,  considered  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  "jungle"  to  be  desirable  so  that 
additional  food  crops  could  be  grown.  Few 
Americans  or  Vietnamese  seemed  to  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  Vietnam's  forest  resources. 
Some  forests  had  been  cut  over  and  sub- 
jected to  centuries  of  shag  (shifting  agri- 
culture) and  thus  were  not  productive.  How- 
ever, the  largest  continuous  block  defoliated 
during  that  period  was  In  War  Zone  D,  north- 
east of  Saigon.  This  area  contained  the 
largest  stands  of  virgin  lowland  hardwood  In 
Vietnam.  The  military  goal  was  to  defoliate 
vegetation  to  make  the  enemy.  Its  camps, 
and  Installations  visible,  particularly  from 
the  air.  Thus,  dense  forests  such  sis  War  Zone 
D,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  were 
logical  targets. 

Some  field  commanders  expected  Immedi- 
ate exposure  of  the  enemy,  but  of  course 
there  Is  at  least  a  one-  to  two-week  delay 
before  leaf -fall  In  the  multicanqpy  forest 
the  first  application  succeeds  mainly  in 
"knocking"  the  top  out  of  the  upper-most 
canopy,  leaving  a  heavy  understory.  Treat- 
ments of  dense  forest  with  less  under- 
story may  at  first  be  more  effective  In  ex- 
posing the  ground.  In  many  areas  heavy 
stands  of  bamboo  were  exposed  once  the 
canopy  was  removed.  Chenilcal  Operations 
hoped  that  spray  treatments  would  have 
beneficial  military  effects  for  six  to  nine 
months,  before  subsequent  regrowth  would 
again  conceal  the  enemy.  Then  key  areas 
would  be  scheduled  for  retreatment. 

Forest  damage  was  not  always  brought  to 
the  attention  of  officials  because  of  military 
and  political  points  of  view. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  were  areas  held 
by  our  side,  contested  areas,  and  areas  con- 
ceded to  be  enemy  territory.  The  latter  were 
considered  the  territory  of  a  foreign  commu- 
nist power;  not  the  land  of  the  country  we 
were  aiding.  The  people  and  resources  of 
these  areas  were  the  enemy.  The  forests  fell 
almost  entirely  In  this  category.  For  example, 
practically  all  of  War  Zone  C  was  a  free- 
fire  zone,  yet  earlier  much  of  this  area  had 
been  the  main  log  and  lumber  supply  area 
for  the  Saigon  market.  Thus,  when  officials 
reviewed  and  considered  projects,  they  con- 
sidered possible  effects  on  friendly  areas — 
not  those  held  by  the  enemy.  Logical  per- 
haps, but  shortsighted.  Many  military  Em- 
bassy, and  USAID  officials  began  to  share 
our  concern  at  this  time. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  fall  of  1967, 
we  saw  the  defoliated  area  grow.  Frequently 
we  were  Eisked  to  examine  crop  damage  areas 
and  rubber  plantations,  but  very  active  mili- 
tary campaigns  limited  extensive  travels  Into 
key  forest  areas.  We  became  Increasingly 
anxious  to  examine  closely  these  areas  on  the 
ground.  In  fall  1967,  we  began  negotiations 
with  Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam 
(MACV)  to  make  such  field  trips.  However, 
work  pressures  and  other  complications  pre- 
vented a  trip  at  that  time. 

herbicide    review    COMMITTEE 

Late  in  1967  an  Important  decision  was 
made.  The  U.S.  Mission  decided  that  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  herbicide  policy  was  In 
order.  A  Mission  Herbicide  Review  Commit- 
tee was  formed,  chaired  by  David  Carpenter 
of  the  Embassy  Political  Section.  Member- 
ship consisted  of  the  Embassy  Political  Sec- 
tion. Chemical  Operations  Commander,  Joint 
Economic  Office.  JUSPAO  (Joint  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Office),  Office  of  Science  Advisors. 
Deputy  Ambassador's  Office,  Agriculture 
Office,  and  Forestry  Branch.  Other  civilian 
and  military  experts  participated  In  the  re- 
view and  witnesses  were  called  to  testify. 
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f  At  the  first  organization  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary 1968,  the  scope  of  the  study  was  dis- 
cussed. We  made  ardent  pleas  to  Include 
damage  to  the  forests  and  potential  resulting 
economic  damage  in  the  review.  The  pleas 
were  recognized  and  thereafter,  the  forests 
were  given  full  consideration  in  the  review. 
Including  a  special  subcommittee  to  deal 
with  this  subject  alone. 

At  an  early  meeting,  the  need  for  an  eco- 
logical evaluation  of  the  consequences  of  the 
defoliation  operations  vras  stressed.  We 
strongly  recommended  such  an  examination 
and  suggested  that  the  necessary  expertise 
was  lacking  in  Vietnam.  Subsequently  Fred 
Tschlrley  was  selected  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  make  the  ecological  evalua- 
tion. His  reports  have  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  our  knowledge. 

The  Tet  Offensive  In  1968  Interrupted  the 
work  of  the  review  committee.  However,  as 
soon  as  possible  the  committee  resumed  its 
work.  We  became  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  need  to  make  ground  examinations  of 
defoliated  areas  In  War  Zones  C  and  D.  It 
was  our  Intention  to  examine  stands  of  im- 
portant forest  types  on  various  soil  types  In 
areas  that  had  been  subjected  to  varying 
numbers  of  treatments  and  chemicals. 

These  areas  were  held  by  the  enemy  and  at 
the  time  the  heat  of  the  Tet  offensive  had 
not  yet  cooled.  Soon  the  spring  offensive 
would  again  engulf  the  land  In  what  became, 
with  the  Tet  offensive,  the  most  active  mili- 
tary period  of  the  war.  Flamm.  however, 
arranged  to  make  his  survey  by  working  out 
of  Special  Forces  camps. 

FOREST   SURVEY  RESULTS 

Based  on  forest  .type  maps,  soil  maps,  fre- 
quent aerial  reconnaissance  trips.  Chemical 
Operations  and  Ranch  Hand  maps,  we  ten- 
tatively located  study  sites.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Sam  Bass  and  Flamm  then  checked, 
these  In  low-level  helicopter  flights.  Nyuyen" 
Dlnh  Mo.  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forest  In- 
ventory and  Management,  DWF.  accom- 
panied Flamm  at  Thlen  Ngon.  Katum,  and 
Tong  Le  Chon,  Special  Forces  camps  In  Tay 
Nlnh  and  Blnh  Long  provinces. 

Following  an  extensive  survey,  Flamm 
concluded : 

"Light  to  moderate  mortality  occurs  In 
forest  stands  following  one  application  of 
herbicides.  Heavier  losses  appear  to  occur 
from  "White"  than  "Orange."  After  one 
year,  all  trees  killed  by  defoliation  remained 
sound  and  salvageable.  Reproduction  repre- 
sentative of  the  overstory  Is  found  in  ade- 
quate numbers.  However  we  admit  this 
could  be  subject  to  question  because  of 
difficulty  In  identifying  seedlings. 

"Two  treatments  In  successive  years  result 
In  heavy  mortality  of  sawtlmber  and  loss  of 
reproduction.  Grasses  appear  to  Increase  and 
it  can  be  expected  that  bamboo  will  also 
Increase.  Three  treatments  will  probably 
result  In  domination  by  bamboo. 

"Evaluation  of  damage  Is  difficult  during 
the  dry  season.  When  possible,  evaluation 
should  be  made  during  full  natural  foliage. 
Followup  examinations  were  to  be  made  the 
following  summer,  particularly  of  the  Lager- 
atroemia  stands,  to  check  on  mortality  rates. 

"Log  salvage  operations  should  commence 
the  second  year  following  initial  herbicide 
application,  as  mortality  can  be  Judged  ac- 
curately at  this  time  and  logs  remain 
sound." 

Flamm  reached  similar  conclusions  after 
an  aerial  examination  of  forested  areas  in 
in  Corps.  In  a  progress  report  dated  Octo- 
ber 28,  1968,  Flamm  reported  "light  to  mod- 
erate mortality  occurs  In  the  forest  stands 
following  one  application  of  herbicides.  Two 
or  more  treatments  In  successive  years  result 
in  heavy  mortality  of  sawtlmber  and  loss  of 
reproduction.  Grasses  appear  to  increase  and 
It  can  be  expected  that  bamboo  will  also 
Increase." 

Through  May  1968.  the  Herbicide  Commit- 
tee and  Its  subcommittees  were  busy  gather- 
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log  data,  questioning,  discussing,  and  eval- 
uating various  aspects  of  the  program.  Late 
In  the  spring  the  Committee  report  was  com- 
pleted and  submitted  for  review  and  approval 
by  MACV,  JUSPAO,  and  USAIO,  CORDS,  and 
Ambassador  Bunker.  TTie  report  recommend- 
ed changes  of  target  areas,  proposed  project 
review  and  processing  changes,  urged  care  to 
prevent  accidental  damage,  recommended 
Improvement  In  war  damage  claim  proce- 
dures, and  recognized  the  need  for  additional 
evaluation.  It  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Mission  the  Importance  of  the  forest  and 
the  need  for  a  thorough  ecological  evalua- 
tion and  study  when  security  permitted. 

Based  largely  on  Tachlrley's  and  our  recom- 
,  mendations,  the  Herbicide  Review  Conunlttee 
reached  the  conclusion  that  defoliation  of 
large  blocks  of  forests  such  as  War  Zone  C 
and  D  was  highly  undesirable  and  if  It  were 
absolutely  essential  to  mUitary  objectives, 
then  strips  of  green  timber  or  seed  sources 
and  biological  refuges  should  be  left.  The 
program  should  be  limited  to  lines  of  com- 
munications and  around  military  bases;  the 
need  to  control  vegetation  around  such  areas 
was  fairly  obvious. 

The  report  not  only  brought  changes  but 
also  Increased  official  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems. Many  more  officials  In  the  Mission  be- 
came familiar  with  the  scope  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  review  also  opened  communications 
between  various  military  and  civilian  Inter- 
ests, with  beneficial  results. 

However,  as  the  war  has  continued,  the 
multiple  effects  can  be  readily  seen.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Ranch  Hand  C123  operations, 
helicopter  use  increased  for  small  area  appli- 
cations near  bases.  Oround  spray  units,  often 
operated  by  ARVN,  were  also  In  use.  The 
landscape  was  pockmarked  by  artillery  and 
bomb  craters;  fire  scorched  the  landscape; 
Rome  plows  cleared  almost  100,000  hectares: 
and  trees  throughout  Vietnam  were  loaded 
with  shrapnel.  Shrapnel  damage  is  so  wide- 
spread that  the  industry  must  assume  all  logs 
contain  shrapnel.  Walter  Pierce  estimates 
"average  Infection  of  shrapnel  In  trees 
throughout  Vietnam  Is  4  percent"  and  "the 
cost  of  locating,  removing,  shrapnel  and  loss 
of  wood  to  be  VN  $120/M^  It  is  estimated 
0.5  percent  of  timber  will  have  no  value  be- 
cause of  shrapnel  damage." 

The  estimates  in  Table  2  are  based  on  our 
personal  knowledge  and  reports  from  Walter 
Pierce  In  Saigon. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  damages  to  the  forest  may  have  seri- 
ous long-term  effects.  Rare  luxury  woods 
may  have  been  permanently  removed  from 
large  areas  of  forest.  Occupat'on  of  sites  by 
bamboos,  grass,  shrubs,  and  ^  Ines  may  pre- 
vent reestablishment  of  desirable  trees  for 
decades. 

Acreage  figures  alone  do  not  Indicate  the 
significance  of  the  loes.  Some  of  the  best 
stands  in  Vietnam  have  been  affected.  The 
area  of  heavy  defoliation  In  in  Corps  is  on 
flat,  easily  logged  land  of  high  site  quality 
and  located  near  Important  market  areas. 
Over  100  sawmills,  a  plywood  plant,  and  a 
particle  board  plant  are  located  in  the  Saigon 
area.  Over  50  sawmills  were  located  In  Tay 
Nlnh.  Altogether  there  are  266  sawmills  In 
III  Corps  whose  future  supply  of  logs  has  been 
threatened.  In  II  Corps  similar  situations 
exist  near  Ban  Me  Thuot  and  other  highland 
towns. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  argue  that 
the  present  annual  cut  Is  so  small  that  the 
war  will  not  affect  the  supply  of  wood.  Sal- 
vage of  the  resistant  woods  may  continue  for 
up  to  10  years,  thus  minimizing  the  economic 
losses  from  these  war-devastated  areas. 

The  significance  of  damage  to  the  natxiral 
forest  will  also  turn  on  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment's decision  of  what  part  of  their  land 
base  they  will  devote  to  forests.  Prior  to  the 
war,  permanent  foreet  reeerves  totalling 
1,216,571  hectares  had  been  eetabllshed. 
Many  of  these  have  been  severely  damaged. 
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All  other  foreet  areas  are  teqiporary  and  sub- 
ject to  conversioin  to  other  land  use.  This 
permanent  forest  area  was  based  on  esti- 
mated domestic  need  with  little  room  for 
future  expansion.  No  consideration  was  given 
to  development  of  foreign  markets.  This  for- 
est base  is  totally  inadequate.  For  the  long- 
term  needs  of  the  nation.  50  percent  of  the 
total  land  area  should  be  maintained  in 
natural  forests  or  plantations.  This  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  local  needs,  develop  a 
vigorous  foreign  market,  protect  watersheds, 
regulate  streamflow,  minimize  soil  erosion, 
provide  wildlife  and  recreation  areas,  and 
maintain  the  natural  environment. 

FOOTNOTES 

» Other  members  of  the  team  were  Martin 
Syverson,  Walter  Pierce,  Lewis  Metcalf,  Jack 
B.  Shumate,  and  Pleter  Hoekstra. 

•  The  predicted  cut  for  1971  is  estimated  by 
Walter  Pierce  to  be  750,000  M». 

»F.  H.  Tschirley.  1960.  Defoliation  in  Viet- 
nam. Science  163:779-786. 

*  An  Air  Force  code  name  for  the  operation 
that  actually  flew  and  drc^ped  the  herbicides. 

TABLE  2.-ESTIMATES  OF  WAR  DAMAGE  TO  FORESTS  AS  OF 
JUNE  1,  1970 


Ayril  11,  1972 


Area 
hectares  >    Damage  clan 


Herbicides  (defoliation) 
1962«9: 
1  treatment 


2  plus  treatments. 


900,000    10-20%  kiH. 

(13,500,000  M>) 
damage  and  loss 
of  growtli. 

450,000    50-100%  kill, 

(33,750,000  M») 
heavy  damage  to 
remaining  stems. 


Subtotal. 1,350,000 

Rome  ptow  clearings. .. .  100,000    100%  kill. 
Craters: 

6  million  B-52  140,000    90%  kill 
craters  (50'X5C). 

Ottter  shellings 50,000    80%  kill. 

fifes        10,000    50%kill. 

Total 1,650,000    (ca.  4,125,000  acres). 


I  1  hectare=2.471  Kres. 


MY  4-H  STORY  BY  BILLY  DON 
PETZOLD 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  4-H  Clubs  of  America  have 
been  providing  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive activities  for  the  rurally  oriented 
youth.  Recently  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  a  short  narrative  written  by  Billy 
Don  Petzold,  an  11 -year-old  4-H'er  from 
Granite,  Okla.  I  believe  that  the  spirit 
he  has  expressed  in  his  essay  epitomizes 
the  feelings  of  pride  and  accomplishment 
which  result  from  4-H  programs.  I  am 
pleased  to  place  his  article  in  the  Record 
so  that  we  may  all  benefit  from  his  in- 
spiration. 

Mt  4-H  Story 
(By  Billy  Don  Petzold) 

I  Joined  4-H  because  other  4-H  boys  and 
girls  did  things  I  liked  to  do.  It's  lots  of  fun 
doing  things  with  boys  that  like  to  do  the 
same  things  you  like  to  do. 

It's  fim  to  farm  and  to  grow  things  and  to 
raise  cattle.  I've  always  wished  for  some 
groimd  to  farm  all  my  own. 

Last  year  I  rented  60  acres  which  I  sowed 
in  Nora  Oats.  I  dldnt  make  a  high  yield 


because  It  was  dry  land  and  we  didn't  get  any 
rain  for  nine  months.  I  made  1,250  bushels 
and  gave  625  bushels  for  rent.  I  have  40 
acres  rented  this  year  and  sowed  It  in  Nora 
Oats.  I  used  18-46-0  fertUlzer  for  pre-plant- 
Ing.  I  top  dressed  It  with  2S-<M>  fertilizer. 

When  farming  I  always  practice  safety  with 
all  the  equipment.  I  won  Grand  Champion 
in  the  Tractor  Driving  Contest  in  1971. 

My  liveetook  project  really  keeps  me  busy. 
I  own  one  Angus  cow  which  will  have  a  half 
Limousin  calf  in  May.  My  sisters  and  I  show 
beef  animals  in  the  Pat  Stock  Show  County 
Pair  and  State  Pairs.  In  1970  I  had  a  Grand 
Champion  Shorthorn  Heifer  also  in  1970  I 
had  4th  place  Hereford  Steer  and  in  1971  I 
had  6th  place  Charolals  Steer. 

Last  year  I  gave  a  talk  on  fertUlzer  in  a 
speech  contest  and  I  won  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  In  the  Junior  Division.  I'm  going 
to  give  this  year  an  Illustrated  talk  on 
fertlUzer. 

I  help  my  little  sister  with  the  eggs  and 
rabbits.  In  1970  I  had  2nd  place  eggs  and 
2nd  place  rabbit.  In  1971  I  had  3rd  place 
eggs.  I  also  placed  4th  on  my  Guar  Stalk. 

My  parents,  Mr.  Dennis  our  vo-ag  teacher 
and  our  County  Agent  Mr.  Anderson  work 
with  all  of  our  i-H'ers.  It's  so  much  more  fim 
when  our  whole  family  takes  part  in  our 
projects.  I  wish  aU  boys  and  girls  could  have 
a  chance  to  belong  to  4-H. 


A  BEAUTIFDL  SERMON,  DATED  1692 

HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

•    Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  follow- 
ing statement  or  sermon  that  was  found 
in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore,  Ind.. 
dated  1692. 

This  beautiful  message  was  sent  to 
me  by  Dr.  WUliam  M.  Shorly.  MJ>.. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
The  item  follows: 

A  Sbrmon  Datxd  1692 
(Note:  Pound  in  Old  Saint  Paul's  Church, 
Baltimore;  dated  1692.) 

Go  placidly  amid  the  noise  &  haste,  & 
remember  what  peace  there  may  be  in  sUence. 
As  far  as  possible  without  surrender  be  on 
good  terms  with  all  persons.  Speak  your  truth 
quietly  &  clearly;  and  listen  to  others,  even 
the  dull  &  Ignorant;  they  too  have  their 
story. 

Avoid  loud  &  aggressive  persons,  they  are 
vexations  to  the  spirit.  If  you  compare  your- 
self with  others,  you  may  become  vain  & 
bitter;  for  always  there  will  be  greater  & 
lesser  persons  than  yourself.  Enjoy  your 
achievements  as  well  aa  your  plans. 

Keep  Interested  In  yoxir  own  career,  how- 
ever humble:  It  Is  a  real  possession  In  the 
changing  fortunes  of  time.  Exercise  caution 
in  your  business  affairs;  for  the  world  Is  fuU 
of  trickery.  But  let  this  not  blind  you  to 
what  virtue  there  Is;  many  persons  strive  for 
high  Ideals;  and  everywhere  life  Is  full  of 
heroism. 

Be  yourself.  Especially,  do  not  feign  affec- 
tion. Neither  be  cynical  about  love;  for  In 
the  face  of  all  aridity  &  disenchantment  It 
Is  perennial  as  the  grass. 

Take  kindly  the  counsel  of  the  years,  grace- 
fully surrendering  the  things  of  youth.  Nur- 
ture strength  of  spirit  to  shield  you  In  sud- 
den misfortune.  But  do  not  distress  your- 
self with  Imaginings.  Many  fears  are  bom 
of  fatigue  tc  loneliness.  Beyond  a  wholesome 
discipline,  be  gentle  with  yourself. 

You  are  a  child  of  the  universe,  no  less 
than  the  trees  &  the  stars;  you  have  a  right 
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to  be  here.  And  whether  or  not  It  Is  clear 
to  you,  no  doubt  the  universe  Is  unfolding 
as  It  should. 

Therefore  be  at  peace  with  God,  whatever 
you  conceive  Him  to  be,  and  whatever  your 
labors  &  aq>trations.  In  the  noisy  oonfuslon 
of  Uf «  keep  peace  with  your  aouL 

with  aU  Its  sham,  drudgery  &  broken 
dreams,  it  is  still  a  beautiful  worid.  Be  care- 
ful. Strike  to  be  happy. 


RESPONSE  TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
BUSING  STATEMENT  BY  THE 
BLACK  LAW  STUDENTS  OP  HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  an  excellent  response  to 
President  Nixon's  busing  stand  by  the 
Harvard  black  law  students. 

Their  letter  to  the  President  and  state- 
ment are  offered  in  the  belief  that  those 
of  us  who  still  believe  in  constitutional 
rights  will  gain  new  hope  that  black  stu- 
dents are  fully  capable  of  assuming  lead- 
ership roles  in  tomorrow's  society. 

The  letter  follows: 

March  20, 1972. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President,  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  television  ad- 
dress of  March  16,  1972  and  its  proposals  are 
worse  than  unwise  at  this  time,  or  at  any 
time.  Our  fundamental  objection  Is  that  your 
legislation  accepts  and  writes  Into  law  the  op- 
posite to  all  the  essential  holdings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  since  Broton,  namely,  that 
there  is  an  affirmative  duty  to  disestablish 
systems  of  legally  enforced  segregation  and 
to  correct  the  present  effects  of  past  segrega- 
tion. 

WhUe  it  might  be  argued  that  even  with 
Brennan's  footnote  10  in  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan (1966),  Congress  can  lay  down  national 
standards  as  long  as  they  are  even-handed, 
where  the  denial  of  the  remedy  Is  In  effect 
the  denial  of  the  fundamental  right,  where 
the  Constitutional  guarantee  Is  diluted,  your 
piece  of  legislative  law  has  no  Jiistlflcation 
In  Katzenbach,  and  flies  In  the  face  of  all  the 
holdings  since  tlarbury  v.  Madison  concern- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

Couching  an  attempt  to  cut  back  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  technical  limits  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  under  the  Issue  of 
busing,  Is  a  deceit  and  a  fraud. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  our  official 
statement.  We  hope  that  you  will  seriously 
reccmslder  the  gravity  of  what  you  are  doing 
and  the  precedents  it  will  set  for  future 
Presidents  and  future  Courts,  but  most  of  all, 
for  the  future  of  minority  rights. 
Respectfully, 

Thi  Black  Law  Ukiver^itt 

or  Harvard  Unxversitt. 

Response  to  PxEsmENT's  Address 
We,  the  black  law  students  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  are  appalled  by  the  President's  tele- 
vision address  of  March  16,  1872,  which  sug- 
gests, at  worst,  a  withdrawal  of  stringent  en- 
forcement of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
and,  at  the  least,  is  a  blatant  denial  of  the 
doctrine  of  Broum  v.  Board  of  Education 
(1964). 

The  President's  characterization  of  busing 
as  one  at  the  most  difficult  Issues  of  our  time 
is  a  red  herring;  the  real  Issue  la  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  minority  rights.  In  the  eighteen  years 
which  have  transpired  since  Brown,  this  na- 
tion has  slowly  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
political,  social  and  economic  factors  operate 
in  such  a  manner  that  make  the  notion  of 
s^Mu-ate  Inherently  unequal.  We  view  the 
President's  proposal  to  upgrade  the  schools 
In  the  central  city  "so  that  the  children  who 
go  there  will  have  Just  as  good  a  chance  to 
get  quality  education  as  do  the  children  who 
go  to  schools  In  the  suburbs"  as  a  return  to 
the  doctrine  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  which  the 
Supreme  Court  rejected  in  Brown. 

The  President's  call  directing  "all  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
at  every  level  to  carry  out  the  ^Irlt  of  this 
message  in  sOl  their  actions"  can  only  mean 
a  retrenchment  of  this  nation's  commitment 
to  Brown  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  In 
removing  the  "badges  of  servitude"  i4>plled 
by  "Invidious  discrimination"  not  only  In 
education  but  also  In  bousing,  employment, 
access  to  public  facilities  and  other  rights  of 
citizenship. 

With  the  merits  of  busing  as  a  means  of 
achieving  equal  educational  opportunity  In 
dispute,  we  should  not  cloee  an  avenue  that 
may  well  be  beneficial  In  achieving  quality 
education.  In  fact,  Nlxon-appolntee  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  In  writing  the  majority  opin- 
ion In  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education  (1971),  stated  ".  .  .  we 
find  no  basis  for  holding  that  the  local  school 
authorities  may  not  be  required  to  employ 
bus  transportation  as  one  tool  of  school 
desegreg^atlon.  Desegregation  plans  cannot  be 
limited  to  the  walk-In  school." 

Roughly  eighteen  nUlUon  of  the  nation's 
public  school  children  were  tran^>orted  to 
their  schools  by  bus  in  1969-1970  throughout 
the  nation.  Approximately  65%  of  those  stu- 
dents rode  to  school  every  day  for  reasons 
that  had  nothing  to  do  vrlth  school  desegre- 
gation. The  fears  of  the  parents  and  Mr.  Nix- 
on result  not  from  the  bus  ride  per  se,  but 
from  a  fear  of  the  destination  of  the  bus — 
Inner-clty  schools.  The  move  to  the  suburbs 
wouldn't  work  anymore. 

At  this  time,  we  reject  any  proposal  oif 
a  constitutional  amendment  on  busing. 

The  President's  denouncement  of  the  Ju- 
dicial pn^rlety  of  various  District  Co\irt  de- 
cisions in  tbe  area  of  busing,  as  having  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  the  reqvilrements  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Swann  Is  pre- 
mature. Such  prejudicial  statements  should 
not  be  made  by  the  nation's  Chief  Executive 
prior  to  a  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court — a 
Court  that  has  been  substantially  shaped 
by  the  President.  Attempts  to  circumvent  the 
slowness  of  the  Judicial  process,  such  as  those 
proposed  by  the  President,  undermine  the 
basis  of  an  ordered  society  under  law. 

Upon  examination,  we  do  not  find  the 
President's  alternative  to  busing,  that  of  Im- 
proving the  Inner-clty  schools,  a  viable  one. 
It  Is  eartimated  that  to  bring  the  Inner-clty 
schools  to  the  level  of  their  suburban  coun- 
terparts would  require  spending  three  to  four 
times  as  much  as  to  maintain  the  suburban 
schools.  In  a  time  when  expenditures  for  ed- 
ucation are  already  Inadequate,  Is  It  to  be 
expected  that  the  government  will  make  this 
vast  commitment  to  Inner-clty  schools?  That 
this  commitment  is  less  than  a  full  one 
Is  readily  seen  from  the  soiirce  of  the  two 
and  a  half  bUllon  doUars:  «1.6  billion  of 
that  Is  already  cvirrently  available  each  year 
under  a  proviso  of  the  1965  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  remaining 
$1  billion  under  emergency  school  aid  legis- 
lation Is  already  awaiting  action  in  a  Sen- 
ate-House conference  committee.  There  is 
nothing  new  In  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal. 

One  can  see  an  analogy  to  the  actions  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  which  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  Federal  troops  from  the  South,  toll- 
ing the  death  knell  of  reconstruction  in  the 
South. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PRANK  L.  KELLOGG 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12,  1972,  I  was  privileged  to  address  the 
88th  annual  meeting  of  United  HIAS 
Service  in  New  York  City — a  meeting 
that  was  attended  by  nearly  1,000  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  activities  of  HIAS. 
This  large  turnout  certainly  demon- 
strated the  faith  that  people  have  in 
HIAS  and  likewise  demonstrated  their 
interest  in  the  future  of  this  service 
organization. 

Sharing  the  dais  with  me  on  this  oc- 
sion  was  the  Honorable  Prank  L.  Kellogg, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting.  Ambas- 
sador Kellogg  was  presented  with  a  spe- 
cial citation  by  Mr.  Harold  Friedman, 
president  of  United  HIAS  honoring  the 
U.S.  Refugee  program  for  the  good  deeds 
accomplished  through  the  program  in  its 
nearly  10  years  of  existence. 

The  remarks  of  Ambassador  Kellogg 
in  accepting  this  citation  so  ably  recall 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  refugee  program 
and  the  close  work  and  cooperation  of 
HIAS  that  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
insert  Ambassador  Kellogg's  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

Statement  of  Frank  L.  Kellogg,  Specul  As- 
sistant   TO    THE    SECKETART     OF    STATE    FOR 

Refttgee  and  Migration  ArFAiRS,  to  the 
88th  Annual  Meeting  or  United  HIAS 
Service  New  York 

Madam  Chairman,  President  Friedman, 
Chairman  Rodlno,  Mr.  Fisher,  distinguished 
guests  .  .  .  and  warm  friends  .  .  .  your 
organization  Is  88  years  old.  The  United 
States  Refugee  Program  Is  20  years  old  this 
year.  I  have  been  in  office,  and  administer- 
ing USRP  among  other  operations,  only 
about  14  months.  So  It  is  with  a  sense  of 
himaillty  as  well  as  with  considerable  pride, 
that  on  behalf  of  your  Government  I  accept 
your  special  citation  to  USRP. 

It  might  be  useful  to  recall  the  origin  of 
this  program  with  which  United  HIAS  Service 
has  had  relationships  from  the  beginning.  In 
the  early  1950's.  during  Harry  Truman's 
Presidency,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  human 
suffering  In  Europe.  The  postwar  refugee 
organizations  had  disappeared.  There  was 
almost  no  one  to  assist  the  newly-arriving 
refvigees  of  the  era — Eastern  Europeans  flee- 
ing to  freedom  to  escape  the  oppressions  of 
Communist  governments. 

The  only  havens  many  of  these  helpless 
people  could  find  were  leftover  wartime 
camps — In  Greece,  Germany,  Austria,^  Italy, 
Turkey — ^where  food,  clothing  and  medical 
assistance  were  at  submlnlmtun  levels  and 
processing  for  resettlement  was  almost  non- 
existent. "Cesspools,"  I  have  heard  some  of 
these  camps  described,  "where  the  thing  In 
shortest  supply  of  all — was  hope".  It  was 
close  to  an  international  scandal. 

The  voluntary  agencies.  Including  HIAS, 
played  a  large  role  In  mustering  public  opin- 
ion to  obtain  U.S.  Government  action.  In 
1961  when  the  Congress  was  considering 
the  foreign  aid  act,  a  last-minute  amend- 
ment was  made — it  passed  in  both  Houses  al- 
most unanimously — which  gave  the  Presi- 
dent options  and  authorized  funds  for  assist- 
ance to  escapees.  Some  of  you  will  remember 
the  principal  architects  of  what  was  first 
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called  the  "President's  Escapee  Program"  and 
then  the  "United  States  Escapee  Program;" 
George  Warren,  then  the  "State  Department 
Advisor  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons", 
under  whose  overall  supervision  the  program 
was  develoj>ed;  Laurence  Dawson,  then 
George  Warren's  deputy  and  now  Senior  Ad- 
visor on  Refugees  In  my  office,  who  drafted 
and  established  USEP  and  directed  It  for 
many  years;  Eric  Hughes,  who  helped  orga- 
nize the  program  In  Europe  and  later  served 
as  Its  chief  of  operations  In  Washington; 
Richard  Brown,  who  for  a  long  time  directed 
operations  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  And 
there  were  others. 

Larry  Dawson  Is  here  with  us  today.  And 
while  I  think  about  It,  Raymond  Laugel,  my 
deputy,  wanted  to  be  here,  but  has  been 
called  to  Geneva  on  ICEM  business. 

In  setting  up  the  program  in  1962,  Larry 
Dawson  met  with  key  voluntary-agency  per- 
sonnel in  this  country  and  in  Geneva  to  de- 
velop a  partnership  approach  between  the 
voluntary  agencies  and  Government.  Tlie  re- 
sulting contractual  relationships  with  BIAS 
and  other  organizations  pioneered  what  Is 
now  a  wide  range  of  Joint  U.S.  Government- 
voluntary  agency  humanitarian  operations. 

In  1966,  the  U.S.  Escapee  Program  was  re- 
named the  U.S.  Refugee  Program,  but  the 
operations  remained  the  same — to  provide 
for  the  reception,  interim  care  and  earliest 
possible  resettlement  of  refugees  from  op- 
pression in  Europe.  In  the  last  20  years,  the 
program  has  helped  some  350,000  people  re- 
establish their  lives  in  new  homes.  The  flow 
of  refugees  has  been  continuous,  with  sharp 
'.ncreases  when  there  has  been  an  explosion 
of  some  kind  in  one  of  the  communist  coun- 
tries. During  the  abortive  revolt  of  1956,  180,- 
000  Hungarians  fled  to  Austria  and  another 
20,000  to  Yugoslavia.  USEP  provided  friend- 
ly reception  and  interim  care  for  all  of  them, 
and  help>ed  bring  about  their  resettlement 
In  Western  Europe,  this  country,  and  else- 
where. 

Among  other  p>eaks  were  the  emigration  of 
Polish  Jews  in  1968  and.  in  the  same  period,  ' 
the  resettlement  of  perhaps  50,000  refugees 
from  Czechoslovakia.  And  currently,  of 
course,  USRP  is  playing  a  role  in  providing 
Interim  care  and  maintenance  for  Jews  emi- 
grating from  the  Soviet  Union,  more  than 
15,000  of  them  since  January  of  last  year. 

The  families  who  are  with  us  today — the 
Beckovltches  and  the  Oksenszteyns — are  vis- 
ible evidence  of  this  program.  I  know  Miss 
Watson  Joins  me  In  welcoming  them  to  the 
United  States,  and  wishing  them  a  happy 
and  productive  future  here. 

Over  its  26-year  history,  USRP  has  op- 
erated on  very  small  budgets,  as  Govern- 
ment budgets  go.  Annual  costs  have  ranged 
in  the  area  of  $3  million,  up  to  nearly  $10 
million  in  the  peak  year  of  1957.  This  year — 
with  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jews  a  major 
activity  of  USRP — we  came  close  to  winding 
up  with  no  funds  at  all.  Our  request  for  $2.9 
mllUon  for  USRP  was  eliminated  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  legislative  process.  The 
resulting  outcry  from  voluntary  agencies — 
and  Gaynor  Jacobson  and  your  other  officers 
played  a  leading  role — played  a  significant 
part  in  restoration  of  the  money  by  the  Con- 
gress, which.  In  the  context  of  the  American 
tradition  of  freedom  of  movement  and  the 
large  heart  of  this  nation,  has  a  great  record 
of  response  to  humanitarian  challenges  of 
this  kind. 

Over  the  years  my  predecessors,  and  over 
the  past  14  months  I  myself,  have  enjoyed 
close  and  effective  relationships  with  United 
HIAS  Service.  I  am  pleased  to  note  this  spe- 
cial recogniUon  of  the  program  In  which  we 
have  worked  most  closely  together.  I  hc^ie 
our  useful  humanitarian  work  will  continue 
for  many  years  to  oome.  On  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  Government,  I  accept  the 
dtatton  to  USRP  with  warm  appreciation. 
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MILITARY  WASTE  AND  MISMAN- 
AGEMENT COST  U.S.  TAXPAYERS 
BILLIONS 


April  11,  1972 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TKNNZSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
waste  and  mismanagement  in  the  mili- 
tary industrial  complex  are  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  billions  of  dollars. 

In  this  connection  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  recently  published  an  article  by 
the  excellent  and  capable  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Memphis  and 
Knoxville  Scripps-Howard  press,  Mr.  Lee 
Stilwell — based  on  my  newsletter,  Capi- 
tol Comments,  which  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith  because  of  its  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people. 

The  article  follows: 
Representative  Evins  Blasts  Militabt-IN- 

DUSTRIAL  Waste,  Points  to  Cost  OvERRXfNS 

or  $35  Billion 

(By  Lee  SUllwell) 

Washington. — Waste  and  mismanagement 
in  the  military-industrial  complex  Is  costing 
the  American  taxpayer  billions  of  dollars. 
Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins  (D-Tenn.)   charges. 

Evins  said  a  current  report  discloses  costs 
of  46  selected  weapons  currently  being  built 
will  exceed  original  cost  estimate  by  more 
than  $35  bUllon. 

"The  disturbing  fact  is  that  despite  con- 
tinued warnings  by  Congress,  the  armed  serv- 
ices continue  to  play  costly  games  with  big 
business  defense  contractors — with  Initial  es- 
timates of  weapons  costs  almost  invariably 
ballooning  into  much  higher  costs,"  Evins 
said. 

Evins  called  facts  produced  by  Congres- 
sional oommlttees  and  General  Accounting 
Office  during  investigations  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Operations  an  incredible 
revelation  of  waste  and  mismanagement  In 
the  research,  development,  and  procurement 
of  weapons  systems. 

"Certainly  we  must  have  a  strong  defense — 
but  we  must  not  permit  our  armed  services 
to  become  so  inefficient  that  the  Increased 
costs  will  severely  curtail  their  capacity  to 
adequately  plan  and  prepare  our  national 
defense,"  Evins  said. 

Evins  pointed  out  fiscal  years  1969,  1970 
and  1971  were  years  of  cost  overruns  with 
original  contract  prices  for  weapons  sys- 
tems soaring. 

In  substantiating  his  accusations,  Evins 
sald: 

GAO  Just  reported  the  Air  Force  knowingly 
made  overpayments  of  more  than  $1  billion 
on  the  giant  C5A  transport  plane  to  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  to  finance  overruns. 

It  was  disclosed  a  Navy  admiral  Instructed 
subordinates  to  spend  $400  million  as  quickly 
as  possible  this  fiscal  year  In  an  effort  to 
avoid  cutbacks  by  Congress  in  next  year's 
budget. 

The  director  of  Naval  Materiel  Conunand 
Procurement  Control  and  Clearance  Division 
charged  "blatant  fraud  of  some  sort"  In  a 
claim  by  a  Lockheed  subsidiary  for  $46.3  mil- 
lion more  than  original  contract  price  for 
destroyers  and  other  ships. 

The  per  plane  cost  of  the  Pill  tactical 
aircraft  increased  from  the  original  estimate 
of  $3.4  million  per  plane  to  $15  million  per 
plane.  The  overrun  was  held  at  $1  billion  by 
reducing  the  number  of  planes  ordered  by 
1.200. 

Costs  increased  by  $714  million  to  $2.6  bil- 
lion for  the  Mark  48  Naval  torpedo. 


The  price  tag  for  the  Cheyenne  helicopter 
exceeded  the  original  contract  cost  by  $35 
million. 

Mlnuteman  11  missile  costs  soared  $152  mil- 
lion above  original  estimates. 

Original  cost  estimates  for  the  Short  Range 
Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  Increased  from  $161.6 
million  to  $413.4  million. 

Costs  of  the  P14  aircraft  increased  from  the 
original  $8.3  nuilion  per  plane  price  to  $12.6 
million  per  plane. 

Evlna  pointed  out  retiring  President  Dwight 
Elsenhower  warned  that  the  nation  should 
beware  of  the  military-Industrial  complex, 
adding  a  recent  Senate  report  said  weapons 
have  become  noted  for  "electronic  frills  and 
gold-plating,  for  being  excessively  priced, 
overcomplicated  and  under  achievers." 

Evins  charged  that  vast  subsidies  are  given 
and  losses  incurred  by  the  military  weapons 
production  Industry  by  the  government's 
failure  to  Insist  on  full  performance  on  con- 
tracts and  accepting  less  than  agreed  to  by 
contracts. 

"It  Is  widely  known  in  Washington  that 
many  Defense  Department  officials  retire  and 
assume  executive  positions  with  big  business 
defense  contractors — thereby  establishing  an 
easy  'family"  relationship  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  big  business  that  tends  to  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  taxpayers,"  Evins  said. 

"In  the  interest  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
economy,  efficiency,  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  our  system  of  defense  procurement 
must  be  implemented,"  Evins  concluded. 


LAW  OP  THE  SEAS  CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  world- 
wide Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Nations,  is  sched- 
uled to  take  place  next  year  in  Geneva. 
A  number  of  serious  problems  pertaining 
to  the  oceans  will  be  considered  there. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
cerns this  country.  For  a  number  of  years, 
fishermen  from  foreign  coimtries — 
Russians,  Germans,  Ecuadoreans — have 
been  mercilessly  taking  thousands  of  fish 
from  our  offshore  waters.  At  present, 
about  30  nations,  including  the  Unit- 
ed States,  observe  the  3-mlle  limit  on 
territorial  waters.  Fifteen  coimtries  have 
limits  of  4  to  10  miles;  40  others  have  a 
12-mile  limit,  and  11  have  limits  rang- 
ing all  the  way  up  to  200  miles. 

The  United  States  proposed  late  last 
year  at  a  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Commit- 
tee on  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed  in 
Geneva,  that  12  miles  be  set  as  a  stand- 
ard limit  on  a  nation's  territorial  waters. 

There  would  be  recognition  of  the  right 
of  transit  through  straits  used  for  inter- 
national navigation  between  one  part  of 
the  high  seas  and  another.  At  that  meet- 
ing, the  United  States  also  proposed  the 
establishment  of  international  bodies  to 
regulate  fisheries  and  to  insure  conserva- 
tion of  the  oceans'  resources. 

The  following  article  on  this  subject 
from  a  recent  issue  of  Life  magazine  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  constituent. 
It  iUustrates  the  effect  this  rape  of  our 
fishing  grounds  is  having  on  the  Ameri- 
can people: 
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Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  That  Could 
Avert  Disaster 
Just  to  the  south  of  the  rocky  vindersea 
canyons  where  the  Blue  Surf  seeks  a  living, 
the  fertile  Georges  Bank  extends  In  sandy 
shallows  160  miles  out  from  Cape  Cod.  A  gen- 
eration ago.  New  England  fishermen  were 
taking  thousands  of  tons  of  haddock  and 
cod  and  flounder  from  Georges  every  year, 
and  hardly  denting  the  supply.  Ten  years  ago 
the  Russians  appeared,  then  the  Poles,  the 
Germans  (East  and  West),  the  Spaniards 
and  even  the  Bulgarians.  At  times  their  fleets 
totaled  more  than  500  vessels,  many  of  these 
the  new  factory  ships  able  to  freeze  every- 
thing they  caught  and  to  stay  at  sea  for 
months. 

In  this  situation  the  Americans  never  had 
a  chance.  Most  of  the  foreign  vessels  were 
either  state-owned  or  built  with  subsidies 
that  ranged  from  50%  to  100%.  For  Ameri- 
cans, It  was — and  Is — the  other  way  around. 
Since  1792  federal  law  has  subsidized  the 
U.S.  boat-bulldlng  Industry  by  stipulating 
that  all  American  fishing  vessels  must  be 
built  In  this  country.  Today  our  fishermen 
have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  a  vessel  as 
their  foreign  competitors  do.  Considering  the 
low  duties  charged  on  most  fish,  it  Is  thus 
possible  for  foreign  vessels  to  fill  their  holds 
almost  within  sight  of  the  American  coast, 
carry  the  fish  back  home  and  then  ship  It 
right  back  here  at  a  profit.  In  1970,  the 
excess  of  fishery  Imports  over  exports  cost 
the  U.S.  $700  million  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  Immediate  damage  has 
been  to  people:  to  the  men  of  Gloucester 
and  New  Bedford  and  other  East  Coast  ports 
where  the  unemployment  rates  are  among 
the  highest  in  the  country,  to  the  veteran 
fishermen  who  no  longer  can  expect  their 
sons  to  follow  in  a  tradition  as  old  as  the 
country,  to  owners  who  see  their  means  of 
livelihood  rotting  away  uselessly  beside  a 
wharf. 

The  long-term  loss  has  been  to  the  fishing 
grounds.  Some  biologists  estimate  that  If  all 
fishing  stopped  tomorrow,  the  haddock 
woiild  never  return  to  Georges  Bank  in  the 
numbers  that  existed  there  Just  ten  years 
ago.  Like  huge  mechanical  combines  har- 
vesting a  field  of  wheat,  the  foreign  vessels 
have  raked  over  the  grounds  until  they  are 
now  little  more  than  a  wasteland.  One  Cana- 
dian study  deflned  the  problem:  "What  is 
everybody's  property  Is  nobody's  responsi- 
bility." 

By  1970,  when  It  was  perfectly  apparent 
they  had  wiped  out  nearly  every  living  thing 
on  the  North  Atlantic  banks,  the  fishing 
nations  Involved  got  together  and  agreed  on 
a  quota  system.  It  was  no  more  than  an  ad- 
mission of  damage  already  done  and  Is  not 
likely  to  reverse  the  process  of  destruction. 
The  foreign  fieets  came  to  the  North  Atlantic 
after  they  had  cleaned  out  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea.  When  they  clean  out  the 
banks  near  our  shores  they  will  go  elsewhere. 

American  fishermen  have  been  powerless 
to  halt  tlie  rape  of  their  own  fishing 
grounds,  partly  because  the  U.S.,  as  a  marl- 
time  power,  has  insisted  on  the  three-mile 
territorial  limit  as  a  guarantee  of  free  pas- 
sage through  all  the  world's  oceans  and 
straits.  On  this  point  we  have  thfe  unfamiliar 
but  wholehearted  support  of  the  Russians. 
Our  dogged  Insistence  on  narrow  limits  Is  a 
major  cause  of  the  uncontrolled  slaughter 
of  fish.  But  this  doesn't  have  to  be  the  case. 

In  1973  the  U.S.  will  take  part  In  a  world- 
wide "Law  of  the  Sea"  conference  In  Geneva. 
We  could  lead  a  return  to  sanity  by  spon- 
soring three  measures  there: 

Dual  seaward  limits  for  all  coastal  states: 
12  miles  as  the  limit  of  sovereignty,  with  an 
additional  fishery  conservation  zone  extend- 
ing out  to  the  point  where  the  continental 
shelf  slopes  off  Into  the  ocean  depths.  Most 
fish  live  on  the  shelf,  not  In  the  depths.  By 
placing   responsibility   for   the   word's   fish 
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stock  In  the  hands  of  the  nations  bordering 
the  seas,  the  world  would  take  a  practical 
step  toward  preservation  and  regulation.  A 
coastal  state  should  not  be  able  to  restrict 
all  fishing  to  Its  own  boats.  But  It  should 
be  able,  through  licensing,  to  limit  the  total 
catch  to  a  sustainable  yield. 

International  limits  on  the  different  spe- 
cies of  tuna  that  would  cut  off  the  fishing 
worldwide  when  a  set  quota  is  reached.  Tuna 
range  through  all  the  world's  oceans,  and 
tight  conservation  measures  In  one  area 
mean  nothing  If  It's  open  season  at  the  fish- 
es' next  port  of  call. 

Agreement  that  river-spawning  fish  such 
as  salmon  should  never  be  caught  on  the 
high  seas  but  only  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  in  which  they  are  born  and  where  they 
return  to  spawn  and  die.  If  salmon  are  net- 
ted during  the  oceanic  part  of  their  life 
cycle,  it  may  well  mean  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  th«n  to  return  to  their  native 
rivers,  none  are  left  to  strike  up  certain 
streams,  while  other  rivers  are  glutted.  Two 
improbable  villains  In  the  present  situation 
are  Denmark  in  the  Atlantic  and  South 
Korea  in  the  Pacific.  Neither  nation  has  a 
salmon  river  of  Its  own  and  both  Insist  on 
the  right  to  catch  salmon  on  the  high  seas. 
If  their  attitude  wins  out  In  the  name  of 
"freedom  of  the  seas,"  the  salmon  may  go 
the  way  of  the  whale. 

There  is  no  reason  why  laws  cannot  be 
written  that  would  acknowledge  the  basic 
right  of  free  passage  and  still  allow  for  the 
conservation  of  the  world's  fisheries.  In  fact, 
unless  such  laws  are  written,  we  will  be  pre- 
serving only  the  right  of  passage  over  a  dead 
sea. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    IIAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  you  and  my  colleagues  are  aware 
of  the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary.  This  year  nearly 
500,000  secondary  school  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  contest.  I  am  very  proud 
at  this  time  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
winning  speech  from  the  State  of  Maine 
delivered  by  Allen  Otis,  a  junior  at 
Mount  Blue  High  School  in  Farmington, 
Maine. 

Mt  Responsibilitt  to  Freedom 
(By  Allen  Otis) 

Prior  to  the  American  Revolution  one  of 
the  complaints  made  by  the  colonists  was 
their  lack  of  representation  In  the  British 
Parliament.  After  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act  and  Townshend  Acts  they  realized  that 
only  a  representative  government  would  re- 
spect and  preserve  their  freedom.  A  conclu- 
sion that  I  have  drawn  from  this  is  that 
preserving  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving 
our  freedom. 

My  first  responsibility  to  freedom  Is  that 
of  self  education.  I  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  liberties  I  am  entitled  to  if  I  am  to 
help  preserve  them.  Also  necessary  Is  an 
understanding  of  the  past  and  present  his- 
tory of  my  government  and  society.  Only 
by  being  an  informed  citizen  can  I  carry 
out  my  other  obligations  to  freedom.  The 
Importance  of  an  Informed  public  to  main- 
taining freedom  is  Illustrated  by  a  charac- 
teristic of  dictatorial  governments.  Such 
governments  nearly  always  have,  as  a  policy, 
censorship  of  the  news  media.  The  leaders 
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in  such  governments  realize  that  their  rule 
Is  endangered  If  the  people  are  Informed 
of  the  freedom  that  they  lack. 

Knowing  that  my  freedom  Is  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  Its  BUI  of  Rights,  and 
other  laws  will  not.  In  Itself,  preserve  my  lib- 
erties. One  of  my  responsibilities  Is  to  keep 
these  laws  alive  by  using  them.  Laws  that 
are  not  used  have  a  tendency  to  be  forgot- 
ten. If  a  liberty  such  as  freedom  of  the  press 
Is  restricted  once  by  a  government,  with  no 
apparent  opposition  from  the  people,  then 
the  government  may  limit  freedom  of  the 
press  again,  because  of  the  lack  of  opposition 
that  it  originally  encountered.  Thus  It  Is  my 
responsibility  to  keep  my  freedoms  viable  by 
using  them  and  opposing  any  unlawfiil  re- 
strictions on  them.  In  other  words,  I  must 
not  become  an  apathetic  citizen.  I  am  obli- 
gated to  participate  in  the  government  that 
guarantees  my  freedom.  Voting  in  federal, 
state,  and  local  elections  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  ways  of  participating. 

Like  anything  else,  freedom  has  limits  and 
can  be  overused.  Essentially,  one  man's  free- 
dom stops  where  another  person's  rights  be- 
gin. This  means  that  In  using  my  liberties 
It  Is  my  responsibility  not  to  Interfere  with 
other  citizen's  rights.  To  protect  the  right* 
of  others  many  liberties  have  restrictions  at- 
tached to  them.  Two  examples  are  the  free- 
doms of  speech  and  press.  These  freedoms  do 
not  grant  the  right  to  libel  or  slander  an- 
other person.  Restrictions  on  freedom  can 
be  prompted  by  excessive  use  of  freedom.  By 
using  freedom  with  a  degree  of  restraint  I 
can  help  minimize  the  need  for  laws  restrict- 
ing freedom. 

In  preserving  freedom  there  Is  another 
concept  which  must  be  considered.  One  per- 
son cannot  preserve  or  gain  freedom  alone. 
A  successful  effort  to  gain  and  preserve  free- 
dom Involves  a  majority  of  the  population 
with  each  person  working  towards  equal 
freedom  for  all.  Thus  I  must  help  preserve 
my  fellow  citizen's  freedom  as  well  as  my 
own. 

It  was  this  spirit  of  cooperation  and  con- 
cern by  the  American  Revolutionaries  that 
made  their  quest  for  freedom  and  a  repre- 
sentative government  successful. 


A  GOOD  COP 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11.  1972 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
resided  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  for  more  than 
35  years.  For  33  of  those  years,  Phil  Gan- 
ser  has  been  a  member  of  the  Fairfield 
Police  Force,  the  last  11  of  those  as  chief. 
Now,  after  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
of  service  to  the  people  of  Fairfield,  he 
has  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  board 
of  police  commissioners.  Quite  rightly, 
it  has  been  accepted  "with  regret." 

Like  a  great  number  of  Fairfield  resi- 
dents, I  share  the  regret  expressed  by  the 
members  of  the  board  for  in  Chief  Gan- 
ser,  we  are  losing  one  of  Connecticut's 
finest  law  enforcement  ofiQcers.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  none  of  us  would  deny  him 
the  peace,  quiet,  and  enjoyment  of  his 
deserving  retirement  years  and  perhaps, 
for  a  change,  an  uninterrupted  meal  with 
his  lovely  wife.  Marie. 

When  the  chief  joined  the  force,  he 
worked  12  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week  and 
got  2  days  ofif  a  month,  all  for  the  grand 
sum  of  $1,500  a  year.  With  tongue  in 
cheek  the  Fairfield  Citizen  recently  noted. 
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"Conditions  have  changed  somewhat 
since."  Indeed  they  have  and  rightfully 
so.  The  most  incredible  part  of  his  record, 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
been  known  to  take  a  day  of  sick  leave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  when  we 
receive  constant  reports  of  strained  po- 
lice-community relations,  the  work  of 
Chief  GKuaser,  and  those  who  work  with 
him.  stands  out  as  a  model  for  those  ded- 
icated to  crime  prevention  and  justice. 
There  are  innumerable  accolades  which 
can  be  rightfully  showered  on  this  man, 
but  I  would  like  to  offer  only  one;  the 
one  which  I  feel  means  the  most  to  him : 
Mr.  Speaker,  Phil  Ganser  is  a  good  cop. 

Recently,  the  Fairfield  Citizen  noted 
Chief  Ganser's  retirement.  If  there  is  no 
objection,  I  would  like  to  include  that  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
article  follows: 

Police  Chief  Oanser  To  Rmas 

After  almost  33  years  of  service  to  the  town 
of  Fairfield  as  a  member  of  Its  Police  De- 
partment, with  11  of  those  years  spent  as  Po- 
lice Chief.  Palrfleld  native  and  graduate  of 
Roger  Ludlowe  High  School.  Chief  Philip  A. 
Oanser  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Fairfield  Board  of  Police  Commissioners.  It 
has  teen  accepted  "with  regret"  and  with  the 
highest  words  of  praise  for  the  work  of  a 
'superb  chief." 

The  announcement  of  Chief  Ganser's  res- 
ignation was  made  by  Police  Commissioner 
Chairman  John  T.  Dooley  with  the  action 
becoming  officially  recognized  by  a  special 
oommissioners  meeting  which  took  place 
last  night. 

Although  it  was  expected  that  Chief  Oan- 
ser would  depart  for  a  much  anticipated 
vacation  on  May  1st,  the  Commissioners  have 
asked  him  to  stay  on  active  duty  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  man  who  will  be  Acting  Chief, 
Uniform  Division,  Captain  Anthony  Mastron- 
ardi,  until  an  examination  and  complement- 
ary ratings  determine  who  the  next  actual 
Chief  of  Fairfield  Police  will  be. 

The  four  men  eligible  for  this  are  Captain 
Mastronardl.  Captain  Patrick  L.  Carroll,  Jr. 
of  the  Detective  Division;  Captain  Edward  J. 
Chcrvansky  of  the  Uniform  Division;  and 
Captain  Thomas  J.  Lennon  of  the  Accident 
and  Special  Services  Division. 

That  Captain  Mastronardl  bs«  been  asked 
to  fill  the  Interim  position  of  Acting  Chief  is 
in  no  way  significant  according  to  the  Police 
Commissioners,  nor  has  it  any  bearing  on  the 
final  appointment  to  the  position.  Mastron- 
ardl is  the  senior  captain  and  It  has  been 
the  custom  for  some  tln-.e  for  him  to  act  as 
chief  In  Ganser's  brief  absences. 

"We  feel,"  said  a  Commission  spokesman, 
"tJiat  It  would  be  advisable  to  retain  Chief 
Ganaer  as  a  consultant  to  Insure  a  smooth 
transition  of  work  within  the  department.  It 
Is  possible,  after  all,  that  Captain  Mastron- 
ardl will  not  be  the  permanent  chief  and 
this  will  mean  the  Force  will  have  to  learn 
to  work  with  two  different  leaderships  with- 
in a  brief  space  of  time." 

Police  Commissioner  Ed  Douglello  said  that 
'we  are  fortunate  to  have  four  qualified 
captains  of  such  high  calliper  from  among 
whom  to  appoint  a  new  chief.  They  are  all 
ambitious,  enthusiastic  and  bardworlting.  We 
have  a  good  choice." 

It  Is  felt  that  it  would  take  at  least 
until  May  1  to  choose  a  new  C^lef  on  the 
basis  of  a  state  exam  and  other  considera- 
tion. These  Include  some  standards  set  up 
by  the  local  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
and  wovUd  include  such  things  as  training, 
experience  and  a  rating  by  the  Incumbent 
chief. 

After  joining  as  a  rookie  motorcycle  cop 
on  August  1,  1939,  Philip  A.  Ganser  worked 
his  way  up  throvigh  the  ranks  steadily  un- 
til he  gained  the  highest  position  the  Force 
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has  to  offer.  A  promotion  to  sergeant  came 
through  on  January  1,  1950  and  after  being 
assigned  to  the  Youth  Bureau  in  1954,  upon 
the  death  of  Sgt.  Murphy,  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant  in  July,  1955. 

His  captaincy  came  on  May  15,  1958  and  on 
December  11,  1961,  he  scored  best  in  a  field 
of  seven  contenders  to  become  Fairfax  Po- 
lice Chief,  succeeding  James  Kranyik. 

His  first  salary  was  $1,500  per  year,  work- 
ing seven  day  a  week,  two  days  off  a  month, 
12  hotirs  a  day,  84  hours  a  week  and  no  sick 
leave.  Conditions  have  changed  somewhat 
since. 

The  force  now  numbers  102  men  (if  the 
five  are  added  according  to  the  new  budget) 
from  Its  complement  of  18  just  prior  to 
World  War  II.  Chief  Ganser's  salary  at  the 
date  of  his  retirement  is  $18,736  and  no  one 
around  Police  Headquarters  remembers  his 
ever  taking  sick  leave  although  It  has  been 
part  of  the  Police  Department  working  con- 
ditions for  s<Hne  time  now. 


April  11,  1972 


TOM  McCaffrey,  vallejo  post- 
master, COMPLETES  FEDERAL 
SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF  CALirOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGEriT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Mc- 
Caffrey, my  friend  and  benefactor  of  the 
entire  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
California,  met  his  untimely  demise  last 
Sunday,  March  26. 

Tom,  a  war  veteran,  businessman,  poli- 
tician, administrator,  and  beloved  post- 
master of  Vallejo.  Calif.,  contributed 
measurably  to  the  progress  of  his  home 
State  of  California  during  his  52  years. 

The  grief  of  his  wife,  Jane,  Is  shared 
by  thousands  of  Califomians. 

The  Vallejo  Times  Herald  editorialized 
this  morning  as  follows: 

Passimo  op  Tom  McCaftbxt 

At  10  ajSQ.  this  morning,  hundreds  of  So- 
lano County  residents  will  pay  their  last  re- 
spects to  Torn  McCaffrey,  Vallejo  postmaster 
for  the  past  seven  years.  He  will  be  missed, 
not  only  In  the  postal  ranks  where  his  con- 
scientious devotion  to  duty  made  the  Vallejo 
poet  office  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the 
state,  but  also  by  civic  groups  and  in  Solano 
County  Democratic  circles. 

His  army  of  friends  was  stunned  by  the 
news  of  his  death  early  Monday  morning  fol- 
lowing an  emeregncy  operation.  But  they 
long  will  remember  Mr.  McCfiffrey  as  an  up- 
standing citizen,  a  leculer,  one  who  knew  his 
ci^abdlitles,  which  were  great,  and  carried 
out  his  responsibilities  to  the  limit. 

This  is  refiected  in  the  various  positions  in 
which  he  was  asked  to  serve  to  make  life  bet- 
ter for  his  fellowman  .  .  .  national  chairman 
of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Commission  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Catholic  Students. 
Locally,  when  the  veterans  organizations  and 
the  Solano  County  Central  Democratic  Com- 
mittee needed  an  able  leader,  they  called  on 
Tom  McCaffrey.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the 
central  committee  for  two  terms,  was  co- 
chairman  of  many  Important  committees, 
then  capped  his  civic  functions  by  being  a 
successful  co-chairman  of  Solano  County  for 
the  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  of  Clair  Single. 

A  native  and  life-long  resident  of  Vallejo, 
McCaffrey  was  a  graduate  of  St.  Vincent  High 
School.  After  his  discharge  from  the  United 
States  Air  Force  in  1945,  he  entered  Notre 
Dame  University.  While  there,  he  was  listed 
In   the   "Who's  Who   In   American   Colleges 


and  Universities"  for  bis  fine  scholastic 
leadership. 

He  served  Sen.  Luther  E.  Gibson  well  in 
Sacramento  as  his  field  representative  for 
more  than  three  years  and  gathered  pres- 
tige and  stature  with  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature and  state  officials  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  our  cities, 
county  and  our  people. 

I  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  Informed 
person  to  assist  Dugald  Olllles  and  me  In 
processing  the  legislation  affecting  Solano 
County,"  Sen.  Gibson  said. 

McCaffrey  retired  as  senator's  representa- 
tive to  become  postmaster  of  Vallejo. 

Former  Governor  Edmund  Brown  also 
noted  the  expertise  of  Mr.  McCaffrey  when  he 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  State  Water 
Pollution  Control  Board,  a  field  In  which 
Mr.  McCaffrey  was  active  before  becoming 
Vallejo's  postmaster. 

McCaffrey's  ability  to  accept  responsibility 
proved  Itself  during  his  three  years  In  the 
Air  Force  during  World  War  II.  A  B-24  gun- 
ner, McCaffrey's  plane  was  shot  down  at  sea 
on  his  seventh  mission.  He  survived  for  28 
hours  afloat  on  a  raft  before  he  was  rescued 
by  the  Navy.  Later  he  was  awarded  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  decoration. 

Vallejo  has  lost  a  valuable  citizen,  but 
thousands  now  have  a  better  appreciation  of 
life  by  knowing,  associating  and  working  with 
him  to  make  life  better  for  Solano  County 
residents. 


MISUSE  OF  FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  publicly 
releasing  today  a  memorandum  written 
by  U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
Elsworth  Bunker,  which  reveals  that 
some  of  our  food  for  peace  commodities 
are  being  fed  to  pigs,  cattle,  and  water 
bufTalo  instead  of  the  himgry  people  of 
Vietnam. 

Ambassador  Bunker  cabled  last  Sep- 
tember to  senior  officials  in  Washington 
that- 
Many  recipients — were  given  this  unfa- 
miliar commodity — processed  wheat — with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  Its  food  value  and 
method  of  preparation.  For  these  people 
bulgur — the  processed  wheat — inevitably  be- 
came Identified  as  livestock  feed. 

After  reading  Ambassador  Bunker's 
cablegram  and  other  documents  which 
I  have  obtained  but  not  released,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  was  the  ultimate  act  of 
stiu>idity  to  send  $28.7  million  worth  of 
wheat  to  South  Vietnam  wlUiout  deter- 
mining whether  it  would  be  used  to  feed 
hungry  people  or  pigs.  At  a  minimum,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
should  have  surveyed  the  Vietnamese  sit- 
uation and  determined  what  kind  of 
foods  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Viet- 
namese. Instead,  the  United  States  chose 
to  send  bulgur  which,  while  acceptable  to 
Western  palates,  is  considered  livestock 
feed  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

In  addition,  the  memorandum  reveals 
that  Ambassador  Bimker  is  seeking  the 
approval  of  officials  in  Washington  to 
provide  7,000  tons  of  additional  bulgiir 
during  1972.  Supposedly  the  additional 
bulgur  will  be  used  to  assist  Montagnard 
tribesmen  in  rice  deficient  areas  and  to 
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provide  processed  wheat  to  Vietnamese 
and  government  institutions. 

I  have  asked  Director  Hannah  to  as- 
sure the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  that  the  shipment  of  7.000  tons 
of  wheat  will  feed  hungry  human  beings, 
not  pigs  and  cattle. 

The  concept  of  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  assistance  to  hungry 
refugees  and  war  victims.  It  is  a  sound 
concept.  But  the  reality  of  Vietnam  and 
the  terrible  conflict  there  has  perverted 
our  food  for  peace  program  into  a  cor- 
rupt system  that  provides  money  for 
merchants,  feed  for  pigs,  and  not  enough 
help  for  the  innocent  victims  of  the  In- 
dochina war. 

The  cablegram  written  by  Ambassador 

Bunker  and  my  letter  to  Dr.  Hannah 

follows : 

Cablegram 

1.  Bulgur  has  been  controversial  in  past 
due  In  part  to  emergency  nature  of  Vietnam 
Title  n  program  In  which  large  quantities 
of  all  available  commodities  were  pro- 
grammed to  fill  actual  need  and  anticipated 
needs  which  did  not  always  materialize.  Ex- 
cessive inventories  led  to  excessive  distribu- 
tions with  insufficient  controls  over  and  use 
of  this  commodity.  Many  recipients  in  non- 
institutional  situations  were  given  this  un- 
familiar commodity  with  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  its  food  value  and  method  of  prep- 
aration. For  these  people  bulgur  inevitably 
became  Identified  as  livestock  feed. 

2.  Concomitantly  bulgur  prepared  in  cen- 
tral kitchens  for  institutional  feeding  was 
valued  and  consumed  by  recipients  usually 
mixed  with  rice.  Such  cases  of  proper  use  of 
bulgur  received  little  notice  since  misuse  by 
non-lnstltutlonal  categories  was  widespread 
and  conspicuous. 

3.  Title  n  program  FY  1972  no  longer  emer- 
gency program.  Total  tonnage  and  number 
of  recipients  substantially  reduced  and  un- 
manageable categories  eliminated.  Cornmeal. 
rolled  oats,  and  rolled  wheat  not  pro- 
grammed. Tighter  controls  have  been  effected 
to  prevent  misuse  of  commodities.  With  this 
realistic  program  and  effective  controls 
USAID  believes  that  bulgur  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  Institutions  where  it  Is  accept- 
able and  properly  used. 

4.  CORDS/War  Victims  Directorate  very 
concerned  about  destitution  among  Montag- 
nard tribes  in  rice  deficit  areas.  Field  reports 
indicate  Montagnards  in  some  sureas  suffer 
malnutrition  and  are  dependent  on  ex- 
ternal source  of  food  at  certain  times  of 
year.  Title  II  commodities  including  bulgur 
are  consumed  by  Montagnards  who  other- 
wise would  go  hungry.  Bulgur  is  programed 
for  Montagnards  because  it  is  needed  as 
rice  substitute  easily  prepared  and  appre- 
ciated by  these  people  reportedly  in  need  of 
food  assistance.  Title  n  food  supplements 
for  Montagnards  will  consist  only  of  bulgur, 
milk,  vegoil,  and  C.E.M.  Flour  is  not  dis- 
tributed because  of  lack  of  baking  facili- 
ties In  Montagnard  areas. 

5.  GVM  has  requested  5,658  M/T  bulgur 
only  for  institutional  and  Montagnard  feed- 
ing projects.  CJ:.S.  has  requested  1,507  M/T 
for  institutional  feeding.  USAID  recommends 
approval  of  bxilgur  only  for  these  two  cate- 
gories of  Institutions  and  Montagnards.  First 
arrivals  of  bulgur  for  FY  1972  programs  ex- 
pected end  of  December  1971  thereby  making 
total  request  sufficient  for  12  months  of 
CY  1972.  Call  forwards  of  bulgur  will  be 
limited  to  actual  requirements  of  approved 
projects. 

6.  USAID  reminded  IiUnlstry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare of  expected  bumper  rice  crop  In  CY 
1972  In  Vietnam.  By  CY  1973,  MSW  hopes  to 
replace  Title  n  bvUgur  with  local  rice  rations 
for  recipients  in  need  of  food  assistance. 

BxTMxn. 
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April  7,  1972. 
Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  Director, 
Agency  for  National  Development, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Hannah:  I  have  obtained  a  copy 
of  a  cablegram  written  last  September  by 
United  States  Ambassador  to  South  Viet- 
nam, Ellsworth  Bunker,  regarding  the  use 
of  bulgur  in  o»ir  AID  Food  for  Peace  program. 

Ambassador  Bunker  writes:  "Many  recipi- 
ents .  .  .  were  given  this  unfamiliar  com- 
modity with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Its 
food  value  and  method  of  preparation.  For 
these  people  bulgur  Inevitably  became  iden- 
tified as  livestock  feed."  Apparently  U.S. 
food  intended  to  feed  hungry  Vietnamese 
has  become.  Instead,  meal  for  pigs  and  cattle. 

It  was  the  ultimate  act  of  stupidity  to 
send  $28.7  million  worth  of  wheat  to  South 
Vietnam  without  determining  whether  it 
would  be  used  to  feed  hungry  people  or 
pigs.  One  would  have  to  assume  that  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  would 
have  the  foresight  to  Investigate  whether 
American  food  would  be  used  to  feed  the 
hungry  or  the  livestock. 

Ambassador  Bunker,  In  his  cablegram,  also 
indicates  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  re- 
questing an  additional  7,000  tons  of  proces- 
sed wheat  for  1972.  Supposedly  the  addition- 
al 7,000  tons  would  be  used  to  assist  Monta- 
gnard tribesmen  and  Vietnamese  government 
institutions.  I  can  hope  that  you  can  as- 
sure the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
that  the  new  shipment  of  7,000  tons  of 
wheat  will  feed  hungry  human  beings,  not 
pigs  and  cattle. 

All  of  us  would  agree  that  needy  Vietnam- 
ese refugees,  orphans  and  war  victims  should 
be  given  assistance.  I  presume  In  the  future 
your  agency  plans  to  help  the  hungry  rather 
than  supply  grain  meal  for  livestock. 

I   hope   that   you   will    give   this   matter 
your  immediate  attention. 
Sincerely, 

liES  ASPIN, 

Member  of  Congress. 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR.,  AND 
THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PRIMARY 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  McCLOSKEY)  recently  sought  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  New 
Hampshire  presidential  primary.  That 
he  obtained  some  20  percrait  of  the  vote 
is  perhaps  less  important  than  the  fact 
that  he  placed  before  the  American  pub- 
lic a  number  of  strongly  dissenting  views 
on  major  national  issues,  particularly 
with  respect  to  our  continuing  involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
truth  in  government 

That  these  views  were  of  value  to  the 
Nation  was  recognized  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial by  one  of  New  England's  most  dis- 
tinguished writers,  Edward  DeCourcy  of 
the  Newport  Argus-Champion.  Prom  over 
100,000  editorials  considered  by  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Weekly  News- 
paper Editors  last  year,  Mr.  DeCourcy's 
work  won  both  the  first  and  second 
prizes.  He  is  one  of  42  elected  individuals 
of  the  New  England  Acadrany  of  Journal- 
ists and  one  of  only  two  weekly  newspa- 
per editors  so  honored. 
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Ikfr.  DeCourcy's  comments  on  the  re- 
cent New  Hampshire  primary  should 
thus  furnish  some  small  degree  of  pride 
to  this  House  as  well  as  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  comments  follow: 

The  Spectator 
(By  Edward  DeCourcy) 

Most  of  us  In  New  Haii^)shlre  didn't  notice 
it  at  the  time,  but  we  were  witnesses  to  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  Incidents  In  Amer- 
ica In  many  years. 

Right  before  our  eyes  and  ears,  during  the 
whirlwind  of  the  recent  Presidential  primary, 
there  occurred  a  revival  of  the  kind  of  poli- 
tical campaign  based  on  sheer  principle  that 
was  Intended  by  the  architects  of  America's 
greatness. 

Now  that  the  primary's  storm  has  subsided 
and  there  has  been  opportunity  for  tranquil 
reflection,  we  begin  to  realize  thait  many  of 
us  met  a  toan  who  was  campaigning  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  not  because  he 
wanted  to  live  in  the  White  House,  not  be- 
cause he  wanted  the  power  or  the  glory  of 
the  office,  but  simply  because  he  believed  the 
nation  Is  In  peril  and  that  he.  or  someone, 
otight  to  restore  the  people's  faith  In  their 
government. 

He  was  Cong.  Paul  N.  McCloskey  Jr.,  the 
Republican  from  California,  who  conveyed 
a  deep  conviction  that  It  didn't  really  mat- 
ter whether  he  became  President,  tmt  that 
It  mattered  urgently  whether  his  standard 
of  honesty  in  government  prevailed. 

What  we  witnessed  in  Mr.  McCloskey,  usu- 
ally without  realizing  it,  was  a  rejection  of 
tawdry  begging  for  votes,  cynical  preying  on 
emotions,  the  kind  of  i^peal  that  has  been 
cheapening  Presidential  campaigns  and  the 
office  of  President  In  recent  decades.  We  saw, 
again  without  gracing  its  significance,  a  re- 
turn to  the  kind  of  rugged  adherence  to  con- 
viction and  the  eagerness  to  defend  that  con- 
viction in  vigorous  debate  that  our  founding 
fathers  believed  would  make  the  United 
States  of  America  a  great  nation. 

Most  of  us  didn't  realize  the  profound 
significance  of  this  phenomenon  at  the  mo- 
ment. It  escaped  us  because  our  attention 
was  being  diverted  to  trivial  non-issues,  most 
of  them  fanned  by  crass  appeal  for  votes  on 
a  candidate's  shoddy  conviction  that  he 
ought  to  be  President.  Few  of  us  recognized 
during  those  tumultuous  months  that  a  re- 
birth was  going  on  In  our  midst,  a  return  to 
the  kind  of  issue-oriented  campaigning  that 
was  intended  to  make  our  government  serve 
the  people. 

Using  the  techniques  that  sell  toothpaste 
to  elect  Presidents  is  a  denial  of  the  aspira- 
tions on  which  our  nation  was  founded. 

Those  who  would  be  President  were  sup- 
posed to  be  leaders.  Those  who  scan  their 
pollsters'  reports  to  find  out  what  are  popular 
issues,  whether  or  not  they  are  imi>ortant 
issues,  and  then  build  their  appeal  for  votes 
on  what  they  think  the  people  think  are  not 
leaders.  They  are  followers. 

They  are  hucksters  selling  a  product,  not 
men  deserving  the  majesty  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

America  will  always  need  genuine  leaders, 
men  of  courage  and  Intellect  who  will  study 
developments,  measure  them  against  history 
and  analyze  their  impact  on  our  nation's 
future.  We  need  men  who  will  thus  determine 
what  are  really  the  most  urgent  issues,  care- 
fully determine  the  best  course  of  action, 
however  harsh  or  unpopular  that  may  be,  and 
go  forth  to  expound  that  action. 

We  need  to  replace  the  vote-hungry  can- 
didate who  goes  before  the  people  to  tell 
them  he  is  for  what  his  surveys  tell  him  they 
are  for,  with  the  candid,  courageous  candi- 
date who  will  go  before  the  people,  tell  them 
he  is  for  what  they  are  against,  and  convince 
them  he  is  right. 
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Such  men  are  leaders.  Such  men  are  also 
rare. 

America  is  a  search  for  truth,  a  continuing 
struggle  for  freedom,  equality,  justice  and 
humanity  and  for  discovering  the  Instru- 
ments of  government  to  attain  them. 

That  discovery  Is  supposed  to  be  what  our 
political  campaigns  are  all  about. 

It  U  the  goal  that  the  learned  men  who 
formed  our  Constitution  knew  could  best  be 
achieved  through  tough  and  honest  debate, 
untainted  by  envy,  venom  or  pride,  the  de- 
bate that  Is  a  relentless  testing  of  Ideas  and 
solutions,  the  debate  through  which  honest 
men  change  their  minds. 

We  have  strayed  far  In  the  Twentieth 
Century,  and  Mr.  McCloskey  did  much,  now 
that  we  look  back  on  It,  to  put  us  back  on 
the  path  to  truth  and  purpose. 

Mr.  McCloskey  did  not  win  the  primary 
here.  He  probably  never  expected  to. 

Yet,  now  that  we  think  of  It,  he  may  have 
done  much  to  accomplish  his  real  purpose, 
which  was  essentially  to  restore  our  faith  In 
our  system  of  government. 


NO-FAULT  AUTO  INSURANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missouni 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  over  no-fault  insurance  continues, 
the  following  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  should  provide  some  interesting 
food  for  thought: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Apr.  9.  19721 

If  Your  House  Bukns,  You're  Covered 
No  Matter  Whose  Fault  It  Was — And 
If  Your  Car  Crashes? 

(By  Michael  S.  DukakU  and 
Stephen    Klnzer ) 

(Note. — Michael  S.  Dukakis  Is  a  lawyer  who 
served  In  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  from 
1962  to  1970  and  was  the  original  sponsor  of 
the  no-fault  Insurance  bill.  Stephen  Klnzer, 
his  legislative  assistant  then.  Is  now  a  free- 
lance Journalist.) 

Boston. — Since  Its  adoption  In  Massachu- 
setts In  1970,  no-fault  automobile  Insurance 
has  become  the  nation's  most  talked-about 
consumer  Issue.  Florida  has  already  enacted  a 
plan  similar  to  the  one  In  Massachusetts,  and 
three  other  states  have  made  small  steps  to- 
ward no-fault.  More  than  a  dozen  state  leg- 
islatures— New  York's  among  them — are  se- 
riously considering  the  reform,  and  a  proposal 
for  national  no-fault  Insurance  was  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  last  year.  Massachusetts  It- 
self, which  first  approved  no-fault  Insurance 
for  personal  Injuries  only,  has  now  extended 
the  new  system  to  property  damage  as  well. 
No-fault  Insurance  In  Massachusetts,  the 
first  reform  In  this  complicated  field  since 
the  days  of  Henry  Ford,  got  off  to  a  very  con- 
fusing start.  Only  now.  more  than  a  year  af- 
ter the  system  went  Into  effect.  Is  the  smoke 
beginning  to  clear.  Needless  to  say,  approval 
of  no-fault  In  Massachusetts  is  not  unani- 
mous, although  the  Insurance  companies 
have,  somewhat  belatedly,  become  supporters 
of  It.  Unforeseen  gaps  In  the  plan  have  also 
arisen  along  the  way.  Nevertheless,  a  few  of 
the  figures  so  far  are  heartening,  indeed 
dramatic. 

Before  the  no-fault  plan  started,  actuaries 
In  piassachuaetts  were  predicting  a  25-to-30 
per*  cent  Increase  in  bodily  Injury  premlimia 
under  the  old  "fault"  system.  Instead,  under 
the  new  system,  rates  for  all  bodUy  injury 
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coverage  went  down  15  per  cent  In  1971. 
Moreover,  rates  for  the  basic  compulsory  cov- 
erage went  down  another  27  per  cent  In 
1972. 

There  has  tUso  been  a  substantial  drop  In 
Insurance  claims  and  In  reported  accidents. 
The  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  recorded  a 
drop  of  30  percent  In  reported  personal  in- 
juries m  1971,  down  to  58,000  from  1970.  The 
number  of  accidents  alleging  personal  Injury 
or  property  damage  of  more  than  $200  has 
dropped  by  16,000,  or  about  10  percent.  Ap- 
parently, motorists  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  a  fabricated  accident  or  exaggerated 
claim  of  personal  Injury  no  longer  pays  the 
dividends  It  used  to.  And  while  the  decline  In 
reported  accidents  doesn't  necessarily  prove 
the  state's  motorists  are  driving  more  care- 
fully, neither  does  It  support  the  contention 
of  those  who  opposed  the  plan  that  no-fault 
would  encourage  reckless  driving  by  falling 
to  hold  anyone  responsible  for  a  collision. 

The  problems  that  Massachusetts  faced 
under  Its  old  system  of  auto  Insurance  are  es- 
sentially those  that  face  every  state  In  the 
union.  The  traditional  system  of  compensat- 
ing victims  of  two-party  automobile  acci- 
dents consists  of  two  main  parts:  First,  It  re- 
quires the  victim  of  an  accident  to  prove  that 
the  other  party  was  at  fault  and  that  he,  the 
victim,  was  blameless.  Second,  It  provides 
that  If  the  victim  can  win  the  fight  over  fault. 
he  Is  entitled  not  only  to  his  actual  losses 
(medical  expenses,  lost  wages,  and  so  forth) 
but  compensation  for  his  pain  and  suffering — 
that  Is.  for  the  emotional  distress  that  pre- 
sumably goes  along  with  the  Injury. 

The  system's  gaping  holes  are  obvious.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  auto  accidents.  It  is  Im- 
possible to  prove  definitively  which  party  was 
at  fault.  Poor  highway  design,  weather  con- 
ditions, lighting  and  a  host  of  other  factors 
play  a  r(^e  In  many  accidents.  Furthermore, 
trying  to  determine  what  pain  and  suffering 
are  worth  Is  often  Impossible.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  prolonged  backache  worth?  Three 
dollars  a  week?  Thirty?  Three  hundred?  No- 
body can  really  say,  but  today  In  the  states 
that  retain  the  fault  system,  judges,  juries, 
lawyers,  investigators,  claims  adjusters,  doc- 
tors and  other  members  of  the  tort  fraternity 
spend  thousands  of  hours  and  millions  cf  dol- 
lars  each  year  fighting  over  that  very  ques- 
tion. 

The  result  of  this  Inefficient  and  wasteful 
system  is  that  a  staggering  amount  of  money 
is  paid  by  policyholders  simply  for  the  ex- 
pense of  running  the  system.  In  Massachu- 
setts, fully  55  cents  of  every  premium  dollar 
was  never  returned  to  the  consumer  In  the 
form  of  payments  for  Injuries  suffered  In 
accidents.  Instead,  It  was  paid  to  all  of  the 
people  required  by  the  system  to  "prove" 
who  was  at  fault  and  to  argue  over  the  dol- 
lars-and-cents  value  of  pain  and  suffering. 
The  55-per-cent  overhead  figure  compares 
with  3  per  cent  for  Social  Security  and  7 
per  cent  for  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  In  other 
words,  it  Is  eight  times  more  expensive  to  set- 
tle auto  insurance  claims  under  the  tort  sys- 
tem than  it  is  to  handle  a  payment  under 
common  forms  of  health  Insurance. 

But  the  huge  overhead  expense  Is  not  the 
only  factor  contributing  to  the  spiral  Ing  cost 
of  auto  Insurance  In  America.  A  study  com- 
pleted In  1968  by  the  American  Insurance  As- 
sociation revealed  that  the  tort  system  can  be 
extremely  profitable  for  the  trivially  injured 
victim.  According  to  A.I.A.,  a  person  injured 
in  an  auto  accident  who  sustains  actual  losses 
of  less  than  $100 — and  these  are  the  great 
majority  of  claimants — wUl  on  the  average 
receive  more  than  seven  times  his  dollar 
losses. 

Conversely,  the  A.I.A.  found  that  the  more 
serious  one's  Injury,  the  less  one  receives 
relatively.  In  fact,  those  persons  whose  medi- 
cal expenses  and  lost  wages  exceed  $10,000 
because  of  very  serious  Injuries  do  not  on  the 
average    even    receive    their    out-of-pocket 
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losses,  let  alone  something  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 

Because  the  tort  system  requires  an  in- 
jiu«d  victim  to  prove  that  the  driver  of  the 
other  car  was  at  fault,  there  are  many  cases 
In  which  a  seriously  injured  or  crippled  vic- 
tim of  an  automobile  accident  receives  little 
or  nothing.  He  may  have  been  perfectly  in- 
nocent; his  Injuries  may  have  been  severe. 
But  since  he  cannot  prove  In  court  that  the 
driver  of  the  car  that  hit  him  was  negligent, 
he  receives  absolutely  nothing  from  that 
driver  or  his  Insurance  company. 

The  need  for  reform  Is  obvious.  It  was 
even  more  obvious  In  Massachusetts  than 
In  most  states.  Here,  a  1927  law  had  made 
auto  Insurance  compiUsory.  With  motorists 
In  the  state  spurred  on  by  the  knowledge 
that  every  car  Involved  In  an  accident  was 
covered  by  some  Insurance  company,  Massa- 
chusetts achieved  the  unenviable  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  highest  claims  frequency 
In  the  country — twice  the  national  average. 
This  resulted  In  a  lucrative  free-for-all  in 
claims  settlements,  in  which  a  backache  or 
a  "whiplash  neck"  could  prove  to  be  a  finan- 
cial bonanza  for  a  driver  with  minor  injuries, 
who  was  often  healed  by  a  generous  settle- 
ment. 

Progressive  lawyers,  legislators  and  con- 
sumer spokesmen  around  the  country  have 
been  aware  of  this  problem  for  years.  Insur- 
ance rates  were  skyrocketing,  and  no  end  was 
In  sight.  But  until  1966,  no  serious  and 
feasible  alternative  had  been  proposed.  In 
that  year,  the  first  real  breakthrough  in  the 
fight  to  reform  auto  insurance  was  made. 
Professors  Robert  Keeton  of  Harvard  Law 
School  and  Jeffrey  O'Connell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Law,  after  a  three- 
year  study  of  the  problem,  presented  a  blue- 
print for  change  In  a  book  entitled  "Basic 
Protection  for  the  Traffic  Victim." 

Keeton  and  O'Connell  are  both  specialists 
In  Insurance  and  personal-injury  law.  Both 
had  tried  cases  at  the  bar  before  beginning 
their  teaching  careers.  Their  recommenda- 
tions urged  the  complete  scrapping  of  the 
existing  tort-Uabllity  system  in  all  but  the 
most  serious  cases.  In  its  place  they  proposed 
the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  motor-vehi- 
cle insurance  under  which,  as  In  the  case  of 
health-and-accldent  or  homeowners'  Insur- 
ance, an  Injured  victim  would  be  paid  by  his 
own  company  for  his  actual  medical  expenses, 
lost  wages,  and  out-of-pocket  losses,  with- 
out regard  to  fault.  The  same  policy  would 
pay  his  passenger  or  a  pedestrian  Injured  by 
him. 

Each  motorist,  under  what  Keeton  and 
O'Connell  called  the  "basic-protection  plan," 
would  be  required  to  carry  a  policy  which 
provided  up  to  $10,000  for  any  one  person 
and  $100,000  for  any  one  accident  In  this 
no-fault,  economic-loss  coverage.  Suits  be- 
tween parties  would  be  prohibited  except  in 
cases  of  serious  Injury  that  had  caused  a  loss 
of  more  than  $10,000  or  pain  and  suffering  of 
more  than  $5,000.  In  these  cases — and  they 
are  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total  claim 
volume — the  Injured  person  could  sue  the 
operator  of  the  other  vehicle  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  a  court  award,  just  as  he  would 
under  the  tort  system. 

The  advantages  of  the  Keeton-O'Connell 
plan  seemed  obvious  to  many  Massachusetts 
legislators.  The  vast  majority  of  accident  vic- 
tims would  be  paid  promptly  by  their  own 
Insurance  companies  for  their  actual  losses. 
Court  congestion  would  probably  be  reduced, 
exaggerated  and  nuisance  claims  would  be 
largely  eliminated,  and  the  cost  of  premiums 
would  be  drastically  cut  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative savings  and  the  elimination  of 
payments  for  pain  and  suffering  In  small 
cases.  Innocent  victims  who  sustained  seri- 
ous injuries  and  could  not  collect  because 
they  were  unable  to  prove  fault  under  the 
existing  system  would  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation up  to  the  no-fault  limit,  and  seriously 
Injured  persons  who  were  able  to  prove  fault 
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could  sue  the  wrongdoer  and  still  collect  their 
basic-protection  benefits  promptly,  while 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  their  lawsuits. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  system  was 
even  further  out  of  control  than  In  most 
states,  complaints  about  auto  Insurance  were 
deafening.  Legislators  were  constantly  asked 
about  their  failure  to  crane  up  with  a  bet- 
ter auto-Insurance  system — and  at  times 
berated  for  not  doing  so.  Yet,  until  Keeton 
and  O'Connell  produced  their  plan,  no  leg- 
islator In  Massachusetts  or  any  other  state 
could  really  give  Irate  constituents  a  suit- 
able alternative. 

Keeton  himself  was  deeply  Involved  in  the 
planning  of  the  Massachusetts  drive  for  no- 
fault  Insurance.  He  met  frequently  with  the 
original  legislative  sponsors  of  the  bill  and 
helped  put  It  In  a  form  suitable  for  Mas- 
sachusetts. Both  he  and  O'Connell  testified 
at  length  before  the  Insurance  Committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Their  will- 
ingness to  Iron  out  problems  which  arose 
during  the  debate  over  the  bill  and  their 
ability  to  work  with  an  Increasingly  in-, 
terested  Legislature  were  critical  In  the  ef- 
fort to  win  passage  of  the  new  plan. 

In  March,  1967,  the  Insurance  Commit- 
tee reported  out  the  basic-protection  bill 
(later  to  become  known  as  the  "Keeton- 
O'Connell,"  or  "no-fault"  bill)  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  It  be  killed.  The  bill  had 
not  attracted  widespread  attention,  and  It 
was  expected  to  die  a  quiet  death  In  the 
Legislature.  On  Aug.  16,  1967,  however.  Its 
sponsors  moved  on  the  House  fioor  to  sub- 
stitute the  basic-protection  bill  for  the  un- 
favorable committee  recommendation.  To 
everyone's  surprise — and  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  Insurance  executives  and  trial  law- 
yers— the  House  passed  the  bill  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  130-85.  In  an  unprece- 
dented display,  the  House  membership  broke 
Into  loud  cheering  and  applause  upon  pas- 
sage of  the  measure. 

While  it  Is  probably  fair  to  say  that  many 
of  the  legislators  at  that  first  vote  were  un- 
famUlar  with  the  details  of  the  bill,  they 
were  under  pressure  from  their  constituents 
to  do  something  to  lower  auto -Insurance 
rates.  The  basic-protection  bill  seemed  like 
the  answer.  Public  reaction  to  its  passage 
of  the  bill  was  overwhelmingly  favorable.  But 
three  weeks  after  House  passage,  Qov.  John 
Volpe  announced  that  he  would  veto  the 
measure  If  It  came  to  his  desk.  All  the 
forces  that  had  not  taken  the  bill  seriously 
until  Its  surprising  House  passage  jumped 
Into  action  to  kill  It  in  the  State  Senate.  After 
massive  lobbying  by  the  trial  bar,  some  seg- 
ments of  the  Insurance  Industry  and  Oov- 
ernor  Volpe,  the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  27-8. 

In  1968,  the  measure  once  again  died  in 
the  Senate.  In  its  place  was  substituted  legis- 
lation authorizing  a  study  of  the  basic-pro- 
tection system.  By  the  time  the  Study  Com- 
mission released  its  findings  in  1970,  political 
realities  in  Massachusetts  had  changed.  Qov- 
ernor  Volpe  had  joined  the  Nixon  Cabinet. 
He  had  been  replaced  by  Republican  Lieut. 
Gov.  Francis  Sargent,  who  had  no  announced 
position  on  the  plan.  Lobbyists  fighting  the 
plan  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  battle 
fatigue,  some  going  so  far  as  to  label  it  a 
Communist-Inspired  plan  to  undermine  the 
Bill  of  Rights  by  taking  away  the  citizen's 
right  to  sue.  The  Study  Commission  finally 
recommended  that  no-fault  be  applied  to 
property-damage  Insurance  only,  and  thus 
did  not  offer  any  substantial  relief  to  the 
state's  motorists. 

The  issue  had  become  a  political  hot 
potato.  By  April  1970,  Governor  Sargent,  then 
a  candidate  for  a  full  term,  endorsed  the  idea 
of  no-fault  by  saying  that  he  would  support 
a  reasonable  bill  and  by  directing  his  staff 
to  work  with  key  legislators  to  produce  a 
sound  compromise.  The  Democratic  Senate 
President,  also  a  candidate  for  Governor,  an- 
nounced his  support  of  the  bill.  Beginning 
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to  get  frantic,  lobbyists  had  their  pet  Sena- 
tors try  during  late-night  sessions  to  amend 
the  bill  to  death  and  to  introduce  meaning- 
less substitute  plans. 

Finally,  a  compromise  plan  was  passed, 
with  only  minimal  tampering  by  the  Senate. 
In  the  election  year's  greatest  political  coup, 
Sargent  signed  the  bill  on  statewide  televi- 
sion, declaring  that  he  wasn't  frightened  by 
Insurance  company  threats  to  leave  Massa- 
chusetts if  the  bill  was  approved.  He  has 
since  agreed  with  many  Democrats  that  TV 
appeairance  played  a  significant  part  in  his 
successful  campaign  for  election. 

As  finally  passed,  the  Massachusetts  bill 
Is  solid  and  workable.  It  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  up  to  $2,000  in  medical  benefits  and 
lost  wages  by  the  victim's  own  company  with- 
out regard  to  fault.  It  provides  the  same 
benefits  for  pedestrians  injured  by  the  in- 
sured or  passengers  riding  with  him.  Only  If 
the  victim's  medical  bills  exceed  $500,  or  If 
the  accident  results  In  death,  loss  of  a  body 
member,  permanent  and  serious  disfigure- 
ment, loss  of  sight  or  hearing,  or  a  fracture, 
can  he  sue  the  other  driver. 

As  In  the  past,  auto  Insurance  Is  compul- 
sory. Each  motorist  Tnust  Insure  his  car  with 
the  basic  no-fault  coverage.  In  addition,  he 
Is  required  to  carry  a  minimum  liability 
coverage  of  $5,000  for  any  one  person  and 
$10,000  for  any  one  accident  to  cover  seri- 
ously injured  victims,  and  he  may  carry 
more  liability  Insurance  to  protect  himself 
against  large  claims,  just  as  he  did  under  the 
old  system.  He  may  also  decide  that  he  and 
his  family  are  already  well  Insured  under 
their  own  health-Insurance  policy  and  that 
he  therefore  needs  no-fault  coverage  only 
for  Injuries  that  he  causes  to  others.  In  that 
case  be  gets  a  substantial  premium  reduction 
over  the  basic  rate. 

Let's  see  how  the  new  system  would  work 
in  a  particular  case.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  Mr.  X  Is  In  an  intersection  collision, 
that  he  is  bruised  and  shaken  up  but  not 
severely  Injured,  that  he  misses  part  of  a 
week's  work  and  loses  $50  in  pay  not  covered 
by  sick  leave  or  salary,  and  that  he  sees  his 
doctor  Immediately  after  the  accident,  in- 
curring medical  expenses  of  $35. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  law,  Mr.  X  can 
expect  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  his  medical 
bill  ($35)  by  his  own  Insurance  company 
within  days  after  he  submits  the  bill.  He 
gets  this  payment  even  if  his  medical  bill  is 
actually  paid  under  other  medical  insurance 
such  as  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  unless  he 
has  elected  not  to  receive  his  no-fault  bene- 
fits. Also,  Mr.  X  can  exi>ect  to  be  paid 
promptly  by  his  own  company  for  75  per  cent 
of  his  wage  loss.  (Since  Insurance  benefits 
are  tax  free,  75  per  cent  of  wage  loss  should 
be  roughly  equal  to  take-home  pay  in  most 
cases.)  If  he  later  has  any  additional  lost 
time  from  work  or  medical  exp>ense  resulting 
from  the  accident,  he  can  expect  payment  in 
the  same  way  from  his  own  company,  soon 
after  he  submits  his  bills. 

In  a  case  such  as  this,  not  involving  seri- 
ous Injury,  he  does  not  have  any  claim 
against  the  other  driver  or  the  other  driver's 
Insurance  company.  He  handles  the  entire 
matter  with  his  own  company  and  does  not 
need  a  lawyer. 

In  contrast,  under  the  old  system  his  own 
company  would  have  had  no  responsibility 
for  his  wage  lose,  and  none  for  his  medical 
expense.  Mr.  X  would  have  to  make  his 
claim  against  the  other  driver  and  the  other 
driver's  company.  To  collect,  he  would  have 
to  show  that  the  other  driver  was  at  fault. 
If  Mr.  X  succeeded,  however,  he  would  be 
able  to  get  something  for  his  pain  and  suf- 
fering In  addition  to  the  reimbursement  of 
his  medical  and  wage  loss.  If  he  had  a  lawyer 
to  represent  him,  he  would  have  to  pay  the 
lawyer  about  one-third  of  whatever  he  re- 
covered. 

Now  let's  assume  that  Mr.  X  Is  seriously 
injured,  incurs  medical  bills  of  more  than 
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$500  and  is  out  of  work  for  several  weeks. 
He  may  proceed  to  collect  all  of  his  medical 
and  hospital  bills  and  76  per  cent  of  his  lost 
wages — up  to  a  maximum  of  $2.000 — from  his 
own  company,  without  a  lawyer.  He  may, 
however,  sue  the  other  driver  as  well,  just  as 
he  did  under  the  old  system.  If  he  collects 
In  that  suit,  the  money  he  recovers  will  be 
reduced  by  the  amoimt  he  has  already  col- 
lected from  his  own  company. 

The  new  plan  not  only  spares  the  victim 
long  delays  In  recovering  some  of  his  costs 
but  also  makes  a  striking  difference  in  auto- 
Insurance  premiums  for  the  average  motorist. 
In  1970,  before  the  coming  of  no-fault,  the 
average  Boston  car  owner  paid  $117  for  his 
basic  coverage;  If  the  no-fault  system  had  not 
gone  into  effect,  he  would  have  been  paying 
$150  for  the  same  coverage  in  1971.  Instead, 
he  paid  $99.50  in  1971  for  his  basic  coverage 
and  $74  in  1972.  If  he  has  good  health  insur- 
ance and  wage  security  and  chooses  not  to 
receive  benefits  for  himself  and  his  famUy. 
he  will  pay  only  $52. 

There  have  been  additional  savings  on 
other  kinds  of  personal  injury  coverage  which 
many  motorists  ordinarily  buy.  Medical-pay- 
ments insurance,  for  example,  which  pays  a 
motorist  and  members  of  his  family  for  their 
medical  expenses  In  the  event  of  an  automo- 
bile accident,  is  no  longer  necessary.  Further- 
more, "extra-limits"  liability  coverage  above 
the  $5.000-$10,000  amount  contained  in  the 
new  MEissachusetts  basic  coverage  is  15  per 
cent  cheaper  than  it  was  in  1970.  (Under 
both  the  old  and  new  systems,  this  fuller 
liability  coverage  was  optional.) 

Property  and  physical  damage  were  not  In- 
cluded In  the  final  no-fault  bill  largely  be- 
cause of  the  political  clout  of  certain  insur- 
ance companies  which  wrote  large  amounts 
of  property  damage  coverage  for  assigned 
(high)  risks  and  made  money  by  refusing  to 
pay  claims  brought  against  their  insureds  by 
motorists  whose  cars  had  been  damaged  by 
them.  Since  the  new  plan  required  Insurers 
to  pay  damages  to  their  own  policyholders, 
these  companies  felt — probably  correctly — 
that  they  would  lose  customers  if  they  con- 
tinued to  play  their  traditional  game  with 
property-damage  claims. 

As  a  result,  rates  for  property-damage  In- 
surance rose  38  per  cent  In  1971.  Physical- 
damage  Insurance  (fire,  theft  and  collision) 
rose  27  per  cent.  Yet,  even  taking  those  in- 
creases into  consideration,  most  motorists  in 
Massachusetts  are  paying  less  for  their  auto 
Insurance  today  than  they  paid  In  1970. 

One  of  the  mistakes  of  the  original  drafters 
of  the  bill,  in  fact  was  to  underestimate  the 
savings  that  no-fault  would  bring  to  the  pub- 
lic. Insurance  rates  for  1971  were  set  on  the 
assumption  that  claims  would  rise  slightly; 
in  practice,  they  have  dropped  sharply.  The 
number  of  bodily  Injury  claims  dropped  13,- 
000  (48  per  cent)  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  system's  operation.  The  aver- 
age settlement  per  claim  dropped  61  per  cent, 
from  $419  to  $165. 

It  Is  possible,  then,  that  the  insurance 
companiss  will  walk  away  from  1971  with  a 
multlmilllon  dollar  windfall  in  excess  profits, 
although  attempts  are  being  made  to  force 
the  companies  to  refund  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  unexpected  largess.  In  1971.  the  Legisla- 
ture acted  to  prevent  this  from  happening 
again.  New  legislation  was  enacted  which 
I}ermlts  the  Insurance  Commissioner  to  re- 
coup excess  profits  by  slashing  rates  in  any 
year  which  follows  a  year  in  which  he  finds 
that  the  earnings  of  the  companies  have  been 
unreasonable. 

"Even  if  the  companies  prevail  in  all  the 
court  cases  and  walk  away  with  $30-mUllon 
or  whatever  it  is,"  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner John  Ryan  explains,  "it  won't  happen 
again,  and  it  shouldn't  happen  in  other 
states.  There's  no  reason  constitutionally  why 
rates  for  the  first  year  under  a  new  no-fault 
system  can't  be  set  provisionally." 
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Ryan,  a  young  lawyer  who  was  appointed 
soon  after  Sargent's  election,  had  before  that 
lobbied  for  passage  of  the  no-fault  bill  as 
counsel  to  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Independent  Insurance  Agents  and  Brokers. 
Like  most  analysts,  he  now  views  the  new 
system  as  a  success.  "The  amazing  thing 
about  the  bodily  Injury  bill,"  he  says.  "Is  that 
after  all  that  fighting,  Ifs  pretty  damn  good." 
He  Is  hesitant  to  place  much  stress  on  the 
drop  In  claims,  however.  "We  still  don't  know 
about  claims.  Here  In  Massachusetts  the 
number  of  claims  is  down  substantially,  but 
we  aren't  sure  whether  that  will  hold  or 
whether  it  should  hold.  The  theory  of  no- 
fault  Is  that  people  are  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, that  they  shouldn't  be  discouraged  from 
making  legitimate  claims.  We're  still  project- 
ing a  20  per  cent  increase  in  claims,  and  if 
the  decrease  holds,  we  can  get  it  back.  As 
the  plan  becomes  better  understood,  you 
can't  expect  any  decrease  in  claims  unless 
In  particular  states  there  has  been  very  se- 
rious abiise  of  the  old  system." 

Ryan  is  also  impressed  that  "there  is  no 
Indication  of  any  trouble  with  insufficient 
payment  or  slow  payment.  We  get  an  awful 
lot  of  complaints  in  this  office.  But  we 
haven't  had  one  about  payment  problems 
under  no-fault.  The  companies  have  set  up 
a  very  efficient  unifwro  system  for  making 
payments — about  the  only  worthwhile  thing 
they  have  come  up  with  on  their  own,"  Ryan 
says,  remembering  the  Industry's  attempts 
in  the  early  days  to  sabotage  no-fault. 

One  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  some  of 
the  proponents  of  no-fault  was  that  a  pat- 
tern of  $501  medical  biUs  would  emerge  be- 
cause victUns  were  looking  for  the  chance 
to  bring  the  other  guy  into  court  to  make 
some  money.  It  hasn't  happened,  says  Ryan. 
"Our  fraudulent  claims  bureau  Is  picking  up 
indications  of  padding  by  certain  doctor- 
lawyer  combinations,  but  that's  nothing  new. 
We  don't  see  many  people  trying  to  Jiunp 
over  the  $500  threshold." 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  no-fault  for 
personal  injury,  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture last  year  passed  the  law  that  extended 
the  new  system  to  property  damage.  Under 
the  new  plan,  every  motorist  must  purchase 
very  inexpensive  liability  coverage  to  pay  for 
damage  to  property  other  than  automobiles — 
when,  for  example,  he  backs  into  somebody's 
picket  fence — or  for  damage  to  out-of-state 
cars. 

If  he  wants  to  be  protected  against  damage 
to  his  own  car,  he  may — but  Is  not  required 
to — buy  one  of  two  kinds  of  coverage.  The 
first,  called  "all-risk"  coverage,  will,  subject 
to  the  deductible  of  his  choice,  pay  him  for 
any  damage  to  his  car  without  regard  to 
fault.  The  second,  called  "restricted"  cover- 
age, win  pay  him  only  If  the  other  driver 
was  at  fault  or  if  his  car  Is  damaged  under 
certain  specified  circumstances — for  example, 
when  it  is  parked,  or  when  It  is  struck  in  the 
rear  by  another  vehicle  moving  in  the  same 
direction.* 

Benefits  under  both  alternatives  are  paid 
by  the  driver's  own  Insurance  company.  And 
if  the  Insurance  company  does  not  pay  him 
within  16  days  after  he  submits  reasonable 
proof  of  damage,  a  court  may  order  the  corvi- 
pany  to  pay  him  twice  his  actual  damage  and 
attorney's  fees. 

The  new  law  does  away  with  all  claims  and 
suits  between  Massachusetts  motorists  for 
property  damage.  No  longer  does  a  driver 
have  to  chase  his  adversary's  Insurer  for 
weeks  and  months  to  recover  for  a  bent 
fender.  His  own  company  will  pay  him  under 
either  the  "all-risk"  or  "restricted  "  coverages. 
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Moreover,  while  the  savings  are  not  as  dra- 
matic as  they  have  been  for  bodily  injury 
Insurance,  most  Massachusetts  motorists  will 
be  paying  less  for  their  property-damage  cov- 
erage under  the  new  system  than  they  would 
have  been  paying  under  the  old. 

Unfortunately,  the  Legislature,  apparently 
in  an  effort  to  discourage  frivolous  small 
claims,  had  provided  for  mandatory  deducti- 
bles of  at  least  $50  under  both  the  "all-risk" 
and  "restricted"  coverages.  When  the  new 
law  went  Into  effect  In  January,  Commis- 
sioner Ryan  was  suddenly  flooded  with  com- 
plaints from  car  owners  who  found  that  they 
could  not  collect  for  the  first  $50  worth  of 
damage  to  their  car,  even  when  someone  else 
was  entirely  to  blame. 

Ryan  moved  quickly  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem. He  obtained  the  agreement  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  to  provide  the  first  $50  of 
coverage  on  an  optional  basis  for  a  few  addi- 
tional dollars,  and  the  complaints  have  sub- 
sided. Ryan  himself  wonders  now  whether 
the  mandatory  deductible  provision  should 
have  been  Included  in  the  1971  bill.  "In 
theory  It  made  eminent  good  sense,"  he  ex- 
plains, "but  I'm  afraid  it's  been  widely  mis- 
understood and  very  Inaccurately  reported  In 
the  press.  There  have  been  complaints  about 
it,  but  maybe  people  are  thinking  about  in- 
surance for  the  first  time,  and  they're  ques- 
tioning some  things  that  have  always  been 
true." 

An  Industry  spokesman,  John  O'Connor  of 
the  Insurance  Information  Institute,  says 
that  "the  companies  are  delighted  with  the 
actual  operation  of  the  system."  He  agrees 
with  Ryan  that  "the  claims  wUl  be  back," 
but  he  foresees  the  possibility  of  some  fur- 
ther consTimer  savings  as  a  result  of  lessened 
administrative  expenses  for  the  companies. 
"There  have  been  no  dollar  savings  in  under- 
writing, but  some  savings  In  loss  adjustment 
may  develop  as  time  goes  on,"  he  says.  To  the 
often-heard  charge  that  no-fault  has  caused 
the  wholesale  dismissal  of  claims  adjusters 
and  other  Insurance  personnel,  O'Connor 
answers:  "It  Just  hasn't  happened.  Some 
people  have  been  shifted  to  other  reeponsl- 
bilitles.  but  this  talk  about  so  many  people 
being  let  go  Just  Isn't  accurate." 

One  very  serious  problem  that  no-fault 
proponents  had  pointed  to  was  the  huge 
number  of  court  cases  which  must  be  tried 
under  the  fault  system  In  courts  that  are 
already  overbiirdened  with  other  matters. 
Affirming  In  a  court  decision  that  no-fault 
Insurance  was  constitutional,'  Justice  Paul 
Reardon  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  spoke  directly  to  this  issue: 

"No  one  who  has  for  any  time  been  In 
charge  of  a  trial  court  system  (as  was  the 
author  of  this  opinion  for  a  number  of 
years)  can  be  unfamiliar  with  the  devastat- 
ing effect  upon  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice which  the  automobile  has  produced. 
The  courts  with  their  scarce  resource  of 
time  simply  cannot  respond  to  new  chal- 
lenges or  meet  the  new  requirements  Im- 
posed on  them  In  criminal  matters  as  long 
as  their  time  continues  to  be  consumed  to 
the  extent  it  has  been  by  motor-vehicle 
accident  cases.  The  problems  of  society  to 
which  the  courts  have  been  called  no  longer 
permit  the  luxury  of  using  them  as  a 
forum  for  resolving  the  ever-Increasing  num- 
bers of  automobile  accident  claims.  .  .  ." 
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'In  this  respect  "restricted"  coverage  Is 
much  like  the  type  of  coverage  In  other  states 
under  which  a  car  owner's  company  a^ees 
to  pay  him  for  Injuries  caused  by  an  unin- 
sured car,  but  only  If  the  uninsured  motor- 
ist was  at  fault. 


"  In  another  state,  Illinois,  a  no-fault  law 
was  recently  declared  unconstitutional.  The 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  had  not  given  the 
reasons  for  Its  decision  as  this  article  went 
to  press.  But  the  nilnois  law  differs  In  nu- 
merous respects  from  the  Massachusetts  one 
(for  one  thing,  it  excludes  taxis  and  trucks 
from  compulsory  coverage)  and  It  Is  possible 
that  the  court  decision  was  on  narrow  tech- 
nical grounds  that  can  be  easily  repaired  by 
the  Legislature. 


Reardon  noted  statistics  showing  that  as 
much  as  60  per  cent  of  the  lawsuits  in 
Massachusetts  trial  courts  were  for  motor- 
vehicle  cases,  which  he  called  "a  cancer  to 
be  rooted  out  In  American  courts." 

Because  so  many  cases  Initiated  under  the 
faiUt  system  are  still  before  the  courts.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  effect  of  no-fault 
on  crowded  calendars  One  in-depth  study 
is  under  way,  however,  and  preliminary  data 
from  a  few  courts  Indicate  that  the  num. 
ber  of  cases  Is  down  significantly.  The  hall- 
ways of  the  Suffolk  Superior  Courthouse  in 
Boston,  once  Jammed  with  tort  lawyers,  are 
now  relatively  empty.  Indeed,  with  tort  prac- 
tice  decimated  by  the  no-fault  system,  the 
organized  trial  bar  is  as  critical  as  ever  of 
the  reform. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  tort  cases  are  gone." 
explains  Mrs.  Kathlee'-i  Ryan  Dacey.  presi- 
dent of  the  Massacliusetts  Trial  Lawyers' 
Association.  "I  hart  a  woman  call  me  Just 
today  from  the  hospital.  Her  whole  abdo- 
men Is  bruised,  her  hips  are  In  bad  shape 
she's  spent  about  $150  for  X-rays,  but  there's 
no  fracture.  This  probably  would  have  meant 
a  83.000  settlement." 

That  $3,000  settlement  would  have  de- 
pended, of  course,  on  whether  the  woman 
could  prove  that  the  other  driver  was  at  fault. 
Under  the  no-fault  system,  she  will  get  only 
her  medical  and  hospital  expenses,  and  75  per 
cent  of  her  lost  wages,  but  she  will  get  them 
from  her  own  company  quickly  and  without 
having  to  share  them  with  a  lawyer. 

Mrs.  Dacey's  organization  and  others  like 
it  are  holding  seminars  to  retrain  lawyers  for 
medical  malpractice  suits  and  other  tort 
cases,  "but  there  really  aren't  any  new  fields 
of  law,"  she  points  out.  "You  can  go  to  a  big 
firm,  but  most  of  them  dont  want  trial  law- 
yers. The  only  other  place  to  go  Is  govern- 
ment, and  they  only  have  a  limited  niunber 
of  places.  We've  always  had  a  bad  general 
liability  law  in  this  state,  and  now  that  may 
go  no-fault,  too.  They're  talking  about  no- 
fault  divorce  and  no-fault  medical-malprac- 
tice Insurance.  I've  been  advising  trial  law- 
yers to  find  places  in  Federal,  state,  and  local 
governments."  (Mrs.  Dacey  herself  has  recent- 
ly been  appointed  an  Assistant  District  At- 
tomey. ) 

Besides  claiming  that  no-fault  abrogates 
"the  common-law  right  of  a  person  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  to  sue  a  wrongdoer," 
Mrs.  Dacey  has  written  that  the  law  Is  "dis- 
criminatory," in  that  a  person  with  a  $501 
medical  bill  may  sue  for  pain  and  suffer- 
ing whereas  a  person  with  a  $499  medical  bill 
cannot.  Further,  she  cites  the  hypothetical 
case  of  a  child  who  suffers  brain  damage.  Is 
kept  out  of  school  for  several  months  and 
may  have  his  aptitude  for  study  seriously  im- 
paired": he  would  receive  no  compensation 
beyond  his  medical  bills  and  other  out-of- 
pocket  losses,  she  asserts.  This  assumes  that 
a  child  with  serious  brain  damage  will  not 
incur  medical  expenses  of  more  than  $600, 
which   Is   hardly   likely. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers'  Association,  a 
national  organization  with  headquarters  in 
Cambridge,  has  also  tried  to  discredit  the 
system.  One  of  their  most  publicized — and 
revealing — attempts  was  a  public  opinion  poll 
recently  released  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  which  A.TX.A. 
officials  at  first  denied  then  later  admitted 
that  they  had  commissioned.  On  the  surface, 
the  poll  lived  up  to  its  headline,  "Massachu- 
setts Accident  Victims  Consider  No-Fault  Un- 
fair." The  interviewers  asked  501  auto-ac- 
cident victims  a  series  of  questions  about 
their  opinions  on  settlement  of  such  case.s. 
One  of  the  results  reported  was  that  "77  per 
cent  say  that  they  would  favor  a  system 
whereby  the  driver  or  his  Insurance  com- 
pany would  be  required  to  pay  damages  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  fault  of  the  driver 
In  causing  the  accident." 
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Among  other  findings,  the  survey  pur- 
ported to  show  that  "62  per  cent  oay  It's  un- 
fair that  under  the  Massachusetts  no-fault 
Insurance  system  neither  the  driver  at  fault 
in  the  accident  nor  his  Insurance  company 
would  have  to  pay  for  any  of  their  looses." 
Respondents  were  asked:  "It  you  were  dis- 
abled In  an  accident  and  lost  the  use  of  some 
part  of  your  body,  do  you  think  the  other 
driver  or  his  Insurance  company  should  or 
should  not  have  to  pay  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  your  disability?"  Naturally  enough, 
91  per  cent  said  that  the  other  driver  or  his 
company  should.  Respondents  were  not 
\  asked  whether  they  would  be  Just  as  happy 

to  have  the  money  come  from  their  own 
company. 

Commissioner  Ryan  believes  no-fault  auto 
coverage  sets  the  stage  for  other  Insurance 
reforms.  "For  example,  It  should  make  It 
much  easier  to  sell  auto  Insureoice  on  a 
group  basis.  We've  got  some  legislation  In  on 
that.  We're  beginning  to  see  what  we  can  do 
and  what  we  can't.  Maybe  our  threshold 
ought  to  go  up  to  $700  down,  down  to  $300. 
Once  we  have  some  experience  here  and  with 
other  states,  we'll  be  able  to  work  on  a  fac- 
tual basis  rather  than  a  theoretical  basis. 

"Ultimate  logic  suggests  an  all-out  no-fault 
plan,  but  well  have  to  wait  and  see.  We're 
going  to  need  some  better  way  of  dealing 
with  seriously  Injured  victims,  for  one  thing, 
and  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  Is  there." 

The  "vatlmate  logic"  that  Ryan  mentions 
also  seems  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  en- 
acting a  national  no-fault  system.  A  patch- 
work of  60  different  plans,  some  good  and 
some  bad,  will  not  solve  the  auto-Insurance 
mess.  Rather,  it  seems  far  more  sensible  for 
the  Pedei^l  Government  to  produce  a  set  of 
uniform  standards  for  state  no-fault  plans, 
answering  the  questions  that  are  being  de- 
bated In  state  legislative  chambers  across 
the  country,  such  as:  What  should  be  the 
benefit  limit?  Can  no-fault  somehow  be  ex- 
tended to  the  seriously  Injured  victim? 
Should  we  allow  victims  to  sue  If  they  sus- 
tain a  minor  fracture  (as  Massachusetts 
does)  ?  Should  we  allow  them  to  sue  If  they 
lose  a  bodily  function  as  minor  as  the  full 
use  of  a  Uttle  toe,  something  which  Is  not 
permitted  in  Massachusetts  but  is  under  the 
new  Florida  system?  Should  property  dam- 
age be  covered  by  no-fault  Insurance? 

There  has  been  some  Interest  from  Wash- 
ington. Transportation  Secretary  Volpe  has 
become  a  convert  to  the  no-fault  idea;  Sen- 
ators Philip  Hart  and  Warren  Magnuson 
have  Introduced  the  national  no-fatUt  bill, 
and  extensive  hearings  have  already  been 
held  on  the  measure.  In  New  York,  the  Legis- 
lature Is  weighing  two  no-fault  bills,  one 
backed  by  Governor  Rockefeller  that  Is  much 
like  the  Massachusetts  plan  and  another  that 
Is  favored  by  negligence  lawyers.  What  Is 
likely  to  emerge  Is  a  compromise  plan  that 
will  preserve  more  or  less  of  the  tort-Uablllty 
system. 

Massachusetts  officials  learned  through 
painful  experience  that  Band-aid  reform  can- 
not hope  to  change  a  system  so  shot  through 
vrtth  decay  as  the  tort-Uablllty  system.  Other 
state  legislatures  are  learning  the  same  les- 
sons, and  much-needed  pressure  Is  being  put 
on  Congress  to  act. 

During  the  Progressive  era,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  states  being  lab- 
oratories for  change.  In  a  time  when  the 
Federal  Government  seems  to  be  having 
trouble  Just  keeping  up  with  the  treadmill 
of  social  progress,  the  states  miist  begin  to 
think  of  themselves  as  proving  grounds  for 
Important  reforms.  The  Massachusetts  exper- 
ience demonstrates  that  states  can  lead  as 
well  as  follow.  In  this  as  In  so  many  other 
policy  areas,  however.  Congress  must  become 
the  arena  In  which  significant  national  re- 
form Is  enacted. 
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CHALLENGES  IN  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11.  1972 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  the  brilliant  and  thought- 
provoking  ideas  on  American  education 
by  Vivian  W.  Henderson,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  Clark  College  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  address  was  delivered  at  the  re- 
cent National  Policy  Conference  (Mi  Edu- 
cation for  Blacks  in  Arlington,  Va.,  on 
March  31,  1972: 
Text  op  Address  bt  Vivian  W.  Hhjdbkson 

In  coming  before  you  today  I  find  myself 
on  both  famUiar  and  unfamiliar  ground.  The 
most  recent  part  of  my  life  has  been  that  of 
scholarsh^  and  educatlonai  administration 
removed  from  the  hurley-burley  of  politics 
of  every  day  life.  Another  part  has  been  that 
of  a  pcnitical  activist  in  the  South.  But  we 
have  had  to  face  a  few  things  In  the  colleges 
In  recent  years,  and  my  e^)erlence  as  an 
educator  g^lves  me  some  sense  of  what  it 
means  to  be  confronted  on  a  regular  basis  by 
people  who  disagree  with  my  programs,  crit- 
icize my  motives,  and  disturb  my  routine. 

But  I  didn't  come  here  to  try  to  tell  you 
about  my  political  Involvement  nor  about 
how  difficult  my  Job  Is.  I  came.  Instead,  be- 
cause I  have  some  realization  of  the  difficult]? 
of  our  time,  and  because  I  wanted  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  many  others  in  praise  of  the 
stands  that  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
has  taken  on  some  of  the  most  significant 
Issues  In  American  society  and  add  my  sup- 
port to  the  work  underway  by  the  Congres- 
sional Bltusk  Caucus.  The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  has  no  equca  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  defending  the  underdog  and 
in  insisting  that  all  Americans  of  whatever 
race,  color,  or  creed  not  only  have  equal  rights 
but  also  require  positive  action  by  national 
government  to  insure  that  those  rights  are 
available  In  their  dally  lives.  Members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  understand  bet- 
ter than  most  people  through  the  experience 
of  being  black  In  20th  century  America  that 
putting  rights  on  paper  doesn't  bring  them 
to  the  people.  The  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus is  a  powerful  voice  lu  the  battle  to  move 
from  words  to  action.  I  trust  and  hope  that 
that  voice  will  never  be  stilled  or  grow  tired, 
and  I  pledge  you  my  support  as  you  courage- 
ously pursue  the  Important  business  of  help- 
ing black  Americans  turn  the  guarantees  of 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  from  promises 
to  reality. 

I  am  an  economist  by  profession  and  a 
college  president  by  accident — and  what  a 
hell  of  an  accident.  At  any  rate,  I  must  un- 
fortunately confess  that  I  come  before  you 
today  from  the  world  of  education.  Because 
I  come  from  the  world  of  education,  and  this 
is  a  conference  on  educational  policy,  I  want 
to  talk  about  that  world.  There  are  other 
realms  of  housing,  of  political  rights,  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  that  may  be  equally  Im- 
portant, but  except  for  economic  problems  I 
can't  speak  of  them  with  the  same  author- 
ity. For  25  years,  I  have  been  in  direct  touch 
with  America's  schools  and  college,  and 
with  the  problems  black  people  have  in  them, 
and  It  is  with  the  knowledge  gained  from  this 
experience  .that  I  make  bold  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  time  you  have  given  me  to- 
night. In  doing  so,  /  want  to  comment  on  five 
items  to  which  I  give  highest  priority.  All  are 
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matters  that  have  been,  are,  or  wlU  be  be- 
fore you  for  major  consideration.  All  carry 
with  them  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  future 
of  black  pe<q>le,  and  of  white  people  as  weU, 
In  the  American  republic.  I  stress  this  point 
about  white  people  because  I  think  we  blacks 
sometimes  forget,  in  focusing  so  intently  on 
our  own  very  real  problems,  that  It  isn't  only 
our  future  that  Is  tied  up  In  the  problems 
we  have  of  achieving  equality  In  American 
society.  It  Is  also  the  future  of  everyone  eUe 
in  that  society.  A  man  we  all  respect  once 
said  that  this  nation  cannot  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free.  Neither  can  It  exist  in  a  con- 
dition that  keeps  most  of  the  whites  affluent 
and  most  of  the  blacks  poor  or  that  opens  the 
doors  of  education  more  generally  to  whites 
than  to  blacks.  Such  a  condition  Is  a  funda- 
mental denial  of  the  most  treasured  prin- 
ciples of  this  republic,  and  unless  we  make 
progress  on  remedying  it,  both  the  principles 
and  the  republic  will  have  no  meaning  for 
anyone,  black  or  white. 

I  said  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  on  five 
matters  which  have  been,  are,  or  will  be  on 
your  agenda.  Let  me  tell  you  briefly  first 
what  they  are  and  then  make  some  comments 
upon  each: 

1.  The  first  is  the  need  to  reduce  racial 
Isolation  in  our  schools  by  every  possible 
means. 

2.  The  second  Is  the  absolute  requirement 
that  we  transform  the  schools  In  our  urban 
centers  so  that  they  serve  more  effectively 
the  children  who  attend. 

3.  The  third  Is  the  importance  of  finding 
ways  to  pay  for  our  schools  that  will  guar- 
antee quality  education  even  where  property 
values  are  low,  and  that  will  make  Uncle  Sam 
a  more  vlgoro\is  partner  of  state  and  locality 
In  supporting  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. In  advocating  this,  and  here  I  speak  as 
an  economist,  I  have  a  deep  concern  that 
some  simplistic  approach  like  the  so-called 
"value-added  tax"  will  be  foisted  on  our  peo- 
ple under  the  banner  of  reform,  thus  charg- 
ing the  poor  people  proportionately  more  than 
the  rich  for  the  costs  of  schooling. 

4.  Fourth,  I  would  address  myself  to  the 
education  Issues  now  before  the  Conference 
Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  re- 
gard to  Federal  support  of  higher  education. 

5.  Fifth  and  finally,  because  of  the  com- 
mitment I  have  to  the  kind  of  Institution  I 
now  lead,  I  must  speak  to  you  of  the  signif- 
icance of  America's  traditionally  black  col- 
leges and  the  obligations  I  see  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  insuring  their  health. 

I  know  that  I  am  trying  to  cover  too  much 
in  trying  to  talk  about  aU  five  of  these  Items. 
Each  Is  a  speech  In  Its  own  right.  But  I 
don't  get  the  chance  to  give  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  my  free  advice  very 
often,  and  so  I  decided,  as  the  farmer  said, 
"to  dump  the  whole  load.'* 

I  turn  now  to  my  first  point  about  the 
Importance  of  the  effort  to  reduce  racial 
isolation  in  our  schools.  In  all  the  talk  there 
has  been  about  the  evils  of  busing,  I  haven't 
heard  enough  about  a  fact  that  has  been 
documented  by  scholars,  verified  by  our 
Supreme  Court  and  widely  accepted  by  a 
growing  proportion  of  Americans — the  simple 
proposition  that  racial  segregation,  however 
caused,  creates  for  its  minority  group  vic- 
tims a  permanent  sentence  to  second-class 
citizenship.  There  Is  no  way  to  make  racially 
segregated  schools  equal  schools  and  more 
Important  there  Is  no  way  to  undo  In  later 
life  the  dLsquallflcatlons  Imposed  by  racial 
segregation.  No  amount  of  money,  no  com- 
bination of  additional  teachers  and  new 
buildings  and  special  services,  no  compensa- 
tory program  can  provide  the  racially  Isolated 
minority  chUd  with  the  kind  of  education 
to  which  he  has  a  right  as  an  American 
citizen. 

This  is  not  the  prejudiced  opinion  of  a 
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black  man  seeking  special  Interests.  It  is 
the  considered  Judgment  of  the  best  minds 
both  black  and  white  with  the  best  available 
Information.  By  every  teet  we  know,  It  Is  the 
truth. 

We  know  also,  of  course,  that  the  truth  is 
not  always  popular,  and  today  In  the  United 
States  one  of  our  central  Issues  is  whether 
we  Americans  have  the  guts  to  face  the  truth 
about  racial  Isolation  or  not. 

Demagogues  among  us  are  raising  all  sorts 
of  red  herring  about  busing.  They  are 
awakening  emotional  feelings  that  may  be 
good  politics  in  the  short  run,  but  that  are 
bad  Americanism  in  both  the  short  turn 
and  the  long.  You  and  I  must  be  vigilant, 
forceful,  united,  and  courageous  on  this  sub- 
ject. More  than  the  schools  are  at  stake.  The 
free  society  that  many  Americans  have  given 
their  lives  to  create  can  never  be  built  on  a 
doctrine  of  accepting  racial  separation  in  the 
name  of  convenience  and  personal  preference. 

Some  of  VIS  here  grew  up  in  the  South  and 
many  South  and  non-South  were  bussed  to 
segregated  black  schools  by  law.  We  are 
denied  the  right  to  go  to  the  white  school 
next  door.  Apparently  that  was  "good  bus- 
ing." The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  in  and  of 
Itself  busing  is  neutral.  It  is  neither  good 
nor  bad,  unless  it  is  excessive.  It  offers  a 
way  to  get  to  an  educational  institution 
which  may  be  worth  the  trip  or  not  because 
of  its  characteristics — not  the  character- 
istics of  the  bus  ride.  No  racially  segregated 
Institution  Is  worth  a  bus  ride;  many  inte- 
grated Institutions  are  worth  it.  And  this 
goes  whether  it  Is  blacks  going  to  the  white 
school  or  whites  going  to  the  black  school. 

I  know  that  some  will  point  their  Angers 
at  me  and  say,  "Yes,  but  you  are  running  a 
separatist  college,  a  traditionally  black  in- 
stitution." I  say  to  them  that  my  college,  and 
others  like  it,  has  been  open  and  continued 
to  be  open  to  all  comers.  We  have  blacks  and 
whites  in  our  student  body  and  our  faculty, 
although  a  preponderance  of  blacks. 

I  say  also,  that  the  process  of  bringing 
about  integration  In  America  seems  for  some 
reason  always  to  involve  the  black  man  in 
Joining  white  institutions  run  by  whites,  and 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  run  a  black  in- 
stitution, which,  as  it  integrates,  will  have 
blttck  leadership.  Integration  must  be  a  two- 
way  street. 

I  know,  also,  that  there  have  been  some 
blacks  in  recent  years  who  have  advocated 
a  new  kind  of  separatism  on  black  initiatives. 
To  me  that  view  is  self-defeating.  We  blacks 
need  the  identity  and  the  confidence  which 
comes  with  running  some  of  our  own  affairs 
and  providing  leadership  for  significant  en- 
terprises. This  we  have  already  demonstrated 
In  several  areas  of  business.  In  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  fields.  In  education  and  other 
areas.  In  the  long  run  separatism  and  racial 
exclusion  denies  equality.  But  we  must  not 
confuse  black  leadership,  management,  con- 
trol and  involvement  with  racial  exclusion 
by  philosophy  and  design.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  having  black  institutions.  The 
pluralism  of  our  society  demands  the  perpet- 
uation of  such  institutlonff.  But  there  is 
much  wrong  with  black  institutions  that  are 
racial  exclusive.  I  think  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  made 
the  point  many  years  ago  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  true  test  of  democracy  in  this 
country  would  not  come  by  eliminating  that 
which  is  black  from  our  midst  but  only  when 
blacks  and  whites,  black  institutions  and 
white  institutions,  can  live  and  function  side 
by  side  and  respect  and  interact  with  each 
other  not  on  the  basis  of  color  and  race  but 
on  the  basis  of  worth  as  human  beings  and  as 
human  institutions.  So  I  ask  you  to  support 
the  legislation  for  emergency  Federal  school 
aid  to  assist  with  integration  of  the  schools 
and  to  mount  all  possible  pressures  against 
crippling,  anti-busing  amendments. 

If  this  country  were  to  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  enable  legal  segregation 
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of  schools,  as  has  been  seriously  proposed.  It 
would  set  race  relations  back  more  than  50 
years.  The  only  recourse  for  blacks,  who 
would  thus  be  denied  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution,  would  be  In  that  fundamental 
document  which  reads  In  part,  ".  .  .  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends  (life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness)  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  it  ..."  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

While  I  am  no  expert  on  the  inner-citj/ 
schools,  I  know  two  things  about  them  to 
be  facts.  One  is  that  they  are  Increasingly 
populated  by  black  children,  and  the  other  Is 
that  they  are  underfinanced  and  sometimes 
ineffective  institutions.  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  here  to  explore  In  detail  all  the  com- 
plexities lying  behind  these  facts.  But  I  do 
believe  that  you  hold  in  your  hands  a  portion 
of  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  city 
schools.  The  amount  of  Federal  money  those 
schools  get  and  what  they  can  use  it  for  Is 
decided  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  No  decision 
that  you  make  has  more  important  Implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  America. 

It  is  fashionable  these  days  to  be  critical  of 
the  Federal  efforts  in  providing  additional 
monies  to  the  schools  by  saying  that  the 
Federal  programs  have  failed.  The  fact  is  that 
the  programs  have  been  too  small  and  have 
only  Just  gotten  started.  Educators  don't 
know  very  much  about  how  to  overcome 
through  schooling  the  handicaps  that  100 
years  or  more  of  deprivation  and  denial  of 
rights  have  Imposed  on  poor  people  and  black 
people.  They  never  turned  their  attention  to 
this  matter  In  any  responsible  and  vigorous 
way  until  five  or  six  years  ago.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  our  schools  to  have  solved 
quickly  problems  that  were  100  years  and 
more  in  the  making. 

What  I  hear  from  my  friends  in  the  world 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  Is 
that  these  past  five  years  of  trial  and  error, 
of  experimentation,  and,  indeed,  of  some 
wastage  of  Federal  resources  have  begun  to 
make  more  clear  the  kinds  of  things  we  have 
to  do  if  the  city  schools  are  to  serve  the  chil- 
dren in  them. 

Early  on  in  the  school  reform  movement 
of  the  19S0'8  we  had  the  simplistic  Idea  that 
remedial  add-ons  to  the  school  program 
would  somehow  change  everything  and  made 
children  with  massive  handicaps  suddenly 
successful.  Now  we  know  that  without  chang- 
ing the  entire  program  of  the  schools,  re- 
training the  teachers,  re-thinking  the  cur- 
riculum, and  above  all,  altering  the  human 
relationships  that  exist  there,  we  are  prob- 
ably not  going  to  get  anywhere.  To  do  these 
things  will  require  still  more  money  and 
more  time  than  we  have  invested  to  date. 
But  there  will  be  more  hope  in  what  we  do 
from  now  on  because  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  a  few  things. 

So  I  urge  you  not  to  give  in  to  the  beguil- 
ing argument  that  the  educators  have  failed. 
The  fact  is  that  the  educators  have  Just 
started  to  learn.  They  are  now  beginning  to 
design  and  to  try  out  the  kinds  of  fundamen- 
tal changes  that  are  necessary.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  and  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  to  make  sure  that  the  resources  they 
have  from  the  Federal  Government  get  to 
the  people  who  need  them  the  most — the  poor 
people  and  the  black  people  of  both  our 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  present  administration  Is  making  all 
sorts  of  plans  for  what  is  called  "revenue 
sharing".  In  effect,  this  means  giving  the 
money  to  the  states  to  let  them  do  with  It 
what  they  will.  If  that  Is  done,  I'll  tell  you 
where  It  will  go.  It  will  go  to  the  people  who 
have  political  power  in  the  states  and  not  to 
the  poor  people  and  the  black  people. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  the  Federal 
education  programs  of  the  1960's — the  Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education  Act,  the 
Headstart  program,  the  Follow-Through  pro- 
gram, and  others — Is  that  they  were  directed 
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to  the  concerns  of  those  who  were  down-and- 
out  in  American  society  and  most  needed 
help.  So  I  ask  you  to  think  twice  about  the 
proposition  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  has 
no  place  In  the  schools  except  by  turning 
its  money  over  to  the  states.  I  shudder  when 
I  think  about  how  some  state  governors, 
county  commissioners  and  mayors  in  the 
south  would  do  with  free  unrestricted  money 
coming  to  them  from  Uncle  Sam.  One  thing 
I  feel  s\ire  of,  the  poor  and  the  black  would 
come  up  with  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
Black  people  know  so  well  that  state  gov- 
ernment has  provided  them  precloiw  little 
for  the  last  100  years  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  couple  of  presi- 
dents have  done  more  to  bring  them  long- 
denied  rights  than  all  the  other  Institu- 
tions In  society  put  together. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we  keep 
Federal  programs  that  focus  sharply  on  the 
problem  of  poor  people  in  the  schools  and 
that  we  fund  them  adequately.  This  need 
for  adequate  funding  brings  me  to  my  third 
point,  the  much  talked  about  value-added 
tax. 

WhUe  President  NUon  has  apparently  not 
proposed  this  Instrument  officially,  it  is  clear 
that  his  cohorts  are  working  hard  to  give  It 
respectability  and  that  it  has  been  fioated 
in  an  effort  to  attract  the  votes  of  property 
holders.  Make  no  mistake  about  it:  the  value- 
added  tax  is  nothing  but  a  national  sales  tax. 
As  such,  it  is  regressive.  It  takes  proportion- 
ately more  money  from  the  poor  than  from 
the  rich.  It  would  be  an  affront  to  low-income 
Americans,  too  many  of  whom  are  black. 

One  of  the  saA  commentaries  about  o^xt 
society  during  the  last  25  years  is  the  increas- 
ingly regressive  nature  of  the  tax  structure. 
Local,  state  and  federal  taxes  have  placed 
disproportionate  burdens  on  the  poor  in  fi- 
nancing public  responsibilities.  Whatever  else 
it  is  called  a  value  added  tax  is  a  national 
sales  tax  to  be  disproportionately  paid  by  the 
poor. 

Joseph  Alsop  predicted  In  his  December  10 
column  that  this  tax  would  raise  the  ire  of 
the  "true  blue  liberals".  I  don't  know  what 
that  phrase  means.  But  I  know  that  I'm  a 
black  liberal  and  that  this  proposal  mas- 
querading as  a  relief  to  property  taxpayers, 
will  move  money  from  the  have-nots  to  the 
haves  and  won't  necessarily  help  the  schools. 
So  if  this  notion  surfaces  In  the  Congress, 
I  hope  you'll  have  the  nerve  to  see  it  for  what 
it  is — a  raid  on  the  poor  man's  arid  the  black 
man's  pocketbook,  regardless  of  the  tricky 
phrases  persons  in  positions  of  power  and 
infiuence  may  issue. 

The  way  to  get  more  money  into  all  our 
domestic  social  programs,  including  educa- 
tion, is  to  use  the  greatest  instrument  of  pub- 
lic policy  and  social  policy  this  country  has 
ever  devised,  the  progressive  income  tax.  Sad 
to  relate,  when  the  present  administration 
took  office,  the  first  thing  it  did  was  to  abol- 
ish the  surtax  and  increase  the  privileges  of 
corporations.  In  effect,  it  passed  a  relief  bill 
on  behalf  of  the  rich,  and  now  it  proposes  to 
have  us  consider  a  tax  bill  which  will  send 
the  bill  for  social  programs  to  the  poor.  We 
must  be  vigilant  on  these  matters. 

The  fourth  item  on  my  agenda  is  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  adequate  financing  for  higher 
education  in  the  United  States.  In  this  area 
there  are  two  broad  Issues — 1)  how  are  we 
going  to  make  it  possible  for  every  person 
who  wants  and  can  benefit  from  higher  edu- 
cation to  have  that  opportunity;  and  2)  how 
are  we  going  to  maintain  a  healthy,  diverse 
set  of  institutions  Interested  In  changing 
their  programs  to  meet  the  constantly  chang- 
ing needs  of  society. 

The  great  Federal  role  in  higher  education 
that  has  developed  over  the  past  16  or  mora 
years  has  been  primarily  in  response  to  the 
first  of  these  items.  It  has  been  stated  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  presidents  that 
the  first  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  in  higher  education  Is  to  provide  equal- 
ity of  access  and  equality  of  opportunity  re- 
gardless of  a  student's  race,  or  culture,  or 
financial  circumstances. 

The  programs  that  have  been  devised  in 
the  Congress  have  made  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  members  of  the  Congress  have 
made  significant  progress  toward  this  goal, 
but  there  Is  still  room  to  do  more.  The  Sen- 
ate-adopted higher  education  bill  now  in  the 
Conference  Committee  is  a  major  new  step 
in  providing  the  kind  of  help  poor  people 
need  to  go  to  college.  In  addition,  it  provides 
some  significant  assistance  to  the  colleges 
themselves  by  awarding  to  those  colleges  that 
attract  Federally-aided  students  additional 
funds  to  help  support  the  institutions.  In  es- 
sence a  college  is  rewarded  for  providing  op- 
portunity for  low  income  students.  It  pro- 
vides an  Incentive  for  institutions  to  enroll 
the  poor  black  student  and  it  certainly  helps 
the  black  college.  This  seems  to  me  a  totally 
valid  concept  and  vastly  to  be  preferred  to 
the  rather  unimaginative  and  rigid  approach 
found  In  the  House  of  Representatives  bill. 
That  legislation  would  simply  pay  colleges  on 
the  bsisis  of  the  nvunber  of  students  they 
happen  to  have  regardless  of  their  economic 
status.  It  woiild,  therefore,  rlgidlfy  the  ex- 
isting set  of  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  have  little  effect  on  calling  forth  imag- 
inative responses  from  colleges  in  the  serv- 
ice of  those  new  classes  of  people  now  for  the 
first  time  having  the  opportunity  to  reach 
for  higher  education. 

Having  said  this,  I  have  to  say  also  that  I 
am  enough  of  a  political  realist  to  believe 
that  a  Conference  Conunlttee  of  the  Con- 
gress can't  go  all  one  way.  So  I  suggest  that 
you  use  your  Influence  to  guarantee  that  the 
program  that  emerges  for  higher  education 
has  at  least  half  of  its  financing  based  on  the 
Senate-sponsored  principle,  and  the  re- 
mainder on  the  idea  that  has  emerged  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  direct  pay- 
off on  enrollment. 

Finally,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  institutions  I  represent,  at  least 
in  the  symbolic  sense,  the  predominately 
black  colleges  of  this  country.  These  Insti- 
tutions have  been  short-changed  by  every 
funding  agency  there  is,  public  and  private. 
In  the  lean  years  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century  they  existed  on  northern  philan- 
thropy, as  white  Southerners  took  the  view 
that  the  Yankees  wanted  to  educate  the 
blacks,  so  let  them  pay  for  it.  In  the  period 
of  the  1960s  when  most  of  higher  education 
knew  unprecedented  growth  and  prosperity, 
the  black  colleges  continued  to  suffer,  and 
they  suffer  now. 

In  1969  we  established  an  organization  of 
black  colleges  with  the  name  National  Associ- 
ation for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation. Our  objectives  were  to  provide  a  voice 
for  black  higher  education,  to  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  public  policy 
in  higher  education  and  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  public  and  private  sources  of  fund- 
ing for  higher  education  with  the  objective 
of  getting  a  grater  share  of  the  funds  to 
flow  into  the  black  colleges.  Out  of  the  4  bil- 
lion dollars  of  federal  funds,  black  colleges 
get  less  than  4  percent,  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  120  million  dollars.  Out  of 

the million  dollars  in  corporate 

giving  to  American  higher  education,  black 
colleges   get   about   2    percent;    out   of   the 

given  by  private  foundations, 

black  colleges  get  only  about 

We  need  more,  we  are  entitled  to  more,  and 
we  must  get  more. 

About  two  years  ago  the  present  national 
Administration  made  a  $30  million  gesture  to 
the  black  colleges,  but  that's  all  it  was.  It  In- 
volved the  rescheduling  of  funds  that  had 
already  been  appropriated.  Virtually  all  was 
in  the  form  of  loans.  The  timing  and  nature 
of  Its  administration  were  such  that  few  of 
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the  neediest  colleges  could  benefit  from  it. 
But  at  least  it  was  a  recognition  that  the 
problem  exists. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  contains  more  than  a  gesture 
for  the  coming  year,  and  I  applaud  Mr. 
Nixon  for  this  development.  Title  ni  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  the  Developing  Insti- 
tutions Program,  has  been  augmented  by 
some  $40  million.  I  have  heard  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  funds  is  Intended  for  the 
traditionally  black  Institutions,  although  I 
know  of  no  guarantee  to  that  effect.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  services  you 
could  perform  would  be  to  use  your  Infiuence 
in  ways  that  will  Insure  the  effective  fiow  of 
these  new  monies  to  a  group  of  institutions 
in  dire  need,  and  which  Include  the  most  im- 
portant set  of  institutions  under  black  con- 
trol and  leadership  in  this  country.  Their 
record  is  clear.  It  is  unmistakably  a  great  rec- 
ord, they  are  an  Important  national  resource. 
They  continue  to  this  day  to  graduate  70  per- 
cent of  all  black  college  graduates  In  the 
country.  Their  future  is  important  to  all  of 
us. 

On  our  part  in  the  black  institutions,  I 
say  to  you  that  we  will  use  funds  coming 
to  us  not  Just  to  prop  up  ailing  and  Ineffi- 
cient programs,  but  to  devise  new  efforts 
leading  to  new,  expanded  and  better  career 
opportunities  and  options  for  young  blacks. 
This  $40  million  is  not  enough  to  do  the 
Job,  and  it  wUl  have  to  be  repeated  and  in- 
creased year  after  year  if  a  real  dent  on  the 
problems  is  to  be  made.  In  addition,  pri- 
vate philanthropy  from  many  sources  will 
have  to  do  its  share.  But  I  am  heartened  by 
the  existence  of  this  item  In  the  Federal 
budget,  and  I  hope  that  with  your  guidance 
and  appropriation  will  not  only  be  made  but 
it  will  be  used  to  provide  the  kind  of  help 
we  need. 

One  of  the  problems  we  face  in  black  edu- 
cation, both  in  college  and  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  is  the  absence  of 
structural  vehicle  or  mechanism  by  which 
to  continually  bring  the  best  thought  to 
bear  upon  the  problems.  We  do  not  have  a 
firmly  established  research  base  which  can 
continually  set  forth  problems,  solutions  and 
policies  for  black  education.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate and  is  not  right.  Significant  pressures 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  funding  agencies, 
public  and  private,  on  policy  makers  and 
the  educational  establishment  itself,  only 
to  the  extent  that  proper  information  is 
available  on  what  is  going  on.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
the  establishment  of  a  well -financed  and 
well-staffed  Commission  on  Black  Education 
under  the  leadership  of  blacks  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
and  finding  solutions  and  reconunending 
policy  regarding  the  education  of  blacks. 
This  Commission  should  be  privately  en- 
dowed and  have  the  freedom  to  act  and  move 
according  to  policies  and  programs  the  Com- 
mission sets  for  Itself.  Let  us  give  some 
thought  to  this  proposal,  and  I  urge  your 
suoport  of  the  Idea. 

I  count  it  an  extraordinary  privilege  to 
have  been  given  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you.  There  is  nothing  I  can  say  which  will 
adequately  convey  my  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  The 
hopes  and  fears  of  all  Americans  are  sorted 
out  in  these  settings  from  day  to  day.  This 
is  a  time  and  perhaps  a  place  of  destiny, 
and  you  as  black  members  of  the  Congress 
are  men  of  destiny,  and  those  of  us  in  the 
black  public  march  with  you.  The  degree  of 
your  success  with  the  kinds  of  programs  I 
have  been  discussing  will  really  determine 
whether  the  United  States  of  America  be- 
comes the  land  of  promise  for  all  its  people, 
or  tends  to  drift,  as  it  does  now,  in  a  limbo 
somewhere  between  the  hopes  of  tomorrow 
and  the  discouraging  actualities  of  today. 
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NEED  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  PRE- 
SCRffiE  STRONG  TREATMENT  FOR 
AILING  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  public  sec- 
tions in  and  VI  of  House  Report  No.  92- 
718  "U.S.  Economic  Assistance  for  Laos — 
Stabilization  Programs,"  correspondence 
dated  March  13,  1972,  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and  a 
letter  from  me — as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee — further  point- 
ing out  the  fallacy  of  the  stabilization 
program  in  Laos  and  again  calling  upon 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  bring  its  Laos  stabilization  pro- 
gram under  control. 

Copies  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  "Con- 
gressional Presentation  for  Security 
Supporting  Assistance"  and  other  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  were  deliv- 
ered to  my  office  last  Friday.  April  7. 1972. 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  again  calling  upon  the  American 
taxpayer  to  provide  another  $18  million 
for  the  Laos  "Foreign  Exchange  Opera- 
tions Fund."  Additionally,  the  Agency 
wants  $19  million  for  a  "Cambodian  Ex- 
change Support  Fund."  For  Vietnam, 
the  Agency  is  proposing  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  provide  $50  million  for  an 
"Economic  Support  F^ind"  and  $75  mil- 
lion for  an  "Economic  Development 
Fund." 

The  FEOF-type  cancer  has  now  spread 
into  the  U.S.  fimded  economic  programs 
in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  Our  foreign 
assistance  program  is  thus  becoming 
less  healthy  each  year.  It  will  be  the  in- 
exorable responsibility  of  this  Congress  to 
prescribe  treatment  for  our  ailing  foreign 
assistance  program  and  insist  that  the 
prescribed  treatment  be  strictly  followed: 
otherwise,  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
program  will  surely  expire. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  utmost  use  of 
studies  made  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Goverrmient  Information  Subcom- 
mittee during  the  last  year.  I  have  pro- 
vided much  of  the  aforementioned  data 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
foreign  assistance  authorization  and  ap- 
priation  committees.  It  is  important  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  remain 
in  the  foreign  assistance  business.  It  is 
equally  important  that  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  of  wisdom  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  sections  III  and 
VI  of  House  Rep)ort  No.  92-718,  corre- 
spondence dated  March  13,  1972,  in  reply 
to  House  Report  No.  92-718,  my  letter 
dated  March  23,  1972,  further  pointing 
out  the  fallacy  of  the  Laos  stabilization 
program,  and  a  recent  article  on  this 
subject  by  Tammy  Arbuckle  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on  AprU 
9,  1972. 
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The  articles  follow: 

Excerpts  From  House  Report  No.  92-718  U.S. 
Economic  Assistance  for  Laos — Stabiliza- 
tion Programs 

m.  Cash  Orakt  Programs 

BUDGETART     SXTFTORT 

The  initial  U.S.  cash  grant  program  started, 
with  the  Independence  of  Laoe,  in  1955.  By 
1961,  when  the  program  was  finally  phased 
out — as  an  undesirable  AID  program — the 
United  States  had  provided  outright  cash 
grants  of  $208  million  to  the  RLO.  These  cash 
transfers  could  be  used  to  pay  for  imports 
or  services,  of  any  sort,  which  were  not  pro- 
vided under  foreign  aid  donor  commodity  Im- 
port programs;  end  up  in  the  RLO  Central 
Bank  or  Laos  commercial  bank  reserves;  or 
be  held — as  a  result  of  capital  flight — in  per- 
sonal f\inds  or  bank  accounts  outside  of  Laos. 

The  purpose  in  providing  outright  cash 
grants  was  simply  to  support  the  RLO  budg- 
et. Without  foreign  exchange,  the  RLO  could 
not  provide  the  hard  currency  necessary  to 
obtain  the  imports  not  necessarily  essential 
but  nevertheless  desired  by  the  Lao  people 
nor  could  It  provide  the  foreign  currency 
needed  to  pay  for  RLO  governmental  opera- 
tions abroad;  international  postal,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  service;  schooling  of  Lao  na- 
tionals who  were  studying  abroad;  and  so 
forth.  The  United  States  was  overly  gen- 
erous and  soon  Laos  was  filled  with  many 
luxury  goods  not  really  essential  to  the  liv- 
ing standard  of  the  average  lower  and  middle 
class  Lao.  It  became  apparent  that  certain 
selected  Individuals  were  quickly  becoming 
wealthy — at  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  expense — 
and  they  were  able  to  open  bank  accounts 
abroad  or  buy  gold  for  a  rainy  day.  The 
United  States  was  unable  to  audit  the  RLO's 
expenditures  and,  therefore,  had  no  assur- 
ance of  what  the  local  currency,  which  was 
being  soaked  up  with  U.S.  dollars,  was  actual- 
ly used  for. 

During  the  first  6  years  of  its  existence,  the 
RLG  was  able  to  open  10  embassies  In  the 
free  world  plus  three  in  the  Communist  bloc 
countries.  By  1961.  the  RLO  had  accumu- 
lated more  than  sufficient  foreign  exchange 
reserves  for  Its  immediate  needs.  During  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriations  hearings  for 
1964,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, AID  officials  readily  admitted  that 
the  Lao  Oovernment  had  purchased  almost 
$2  million  in  gold  from  the  United  States  in 
1961  and  that  this  had  been  made  possible 
by  the  United  States  multi-million-dollar 
cash  grants  to  Laos.  U.S.  officials  had  freely 
given  them  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars 
"needed"  to  sustain  the  Lao  people.  The  RLG 
had  not  only  managed  to  save  some  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  but  was  wisely  buy- 
ing our  gold  with  "their"  savings. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
repeatedly  asked  what  the  RLO  was  doing 
with  the  millions  of  dollars  of  cash  grants  be- 
ing given  to  them.  Without  audit  rights,  how- 
ever, our  officials  simply  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing. Finally,  in  1961,  AID  closed  down  its  cash 
grant  program  for  Laos.  The  program  had  cost 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  $208  million  but.  unfortu- 
nately. It  was  not  a  lesson  well  learned.  AID 
officials  testified  '  In  June  1963  that  they  had 
given  up  their  aid  program  of  budget  sup- 
port for  a  "well  controlled"  commodity  im- 
port program  for  Laos.  Less  than  6  months 
later,  however,  AID  and  the  RLO  concluded 
agreements  whereby  AID  agreed  to  provide 
the  foreign  exchange  required  to  support 
both  essential  and  nonessential  Lao  needs. 

LAO    STABILIZATION    PACKAGE 

With  the  cessation  of  cash  gifts  from  the 
United  States  In  1961.  the  RLG  found  Itself 
In  a  quandary.  Its  foreig^n  exchange  reserves 
were  quickly  depleted.  Tlie  RLG  was  faced 
with  extreme  economic  difficulties  created  by 


'  Hearings  on  "Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
prlaUons  for  1964."  p.  255. 
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high  prices  of  basic  oommodlties,  the  dis- 
parity between  the  official  rate  of  exchange 
and  the  black-market  rate,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty caused  to  its  business  community  and 
the  500,000  people  in  the  Lao  monetized  sec- 
tor by  the  wide  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
the  kip  and  prices.  The  RLO  decided  to  enter 
Into  new  programs  to  stabilize  its  economy. 
It  had  to  come  up  wtth  the  foreign  exchange 
needed  to  obtain  essential  commodities  for 
the  Lao  monetized  sector,  to  pay  its  foreign 
currency  expenses  abroad,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide the  dollars  desired  by  its  people  for 
luxuries  and  other  nonessential  purposes. 

Commodity  import  programs  were  rapidly 
established  to  supply  essential  commodities 
needed  by  the  Lao  monetised  sector.  As 
shown  in  section  IV  of  this  report,  fraud  and 
corruption  quickly  developed  in  the  U.S.- 
flnanced  commodity  Import  program  for  Laos. 
Small  commodity  import  p>rograms  provided 
to  Laos  by  Australia  and  the  United  King- 
dom were  subjected  to  the  same  abuses  and 
both  of  these  donors  terminated  their  com- 
modity import  programs  in  1968. 

As  shown  In  section  V  of  this  report,  the 
United  States  financed  the  foreign  exchange 
expenditures  of  the  RLG  abroad  until  the 
U.S.  Congress  strongly  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  a  small  country  such  as  Laos  main- 
taining governmental  activities  abroad  cost- 
ing amounts  far  in  excess  of  Its  potential 
foreign  exchange  earning  power.  This  pro- 
gram .terminated  In  1969.  Currently,  financing 
of  these  costs  Is  made  ftosslble  by  the  For- 
eign Exchange  Operations  Fund  for  Laos. 

One  additional  el^nent  was  needed  to  make 
the  Lao  stabilization  package  complete.  That 
was  a  program  to  provide  the  foreign  ex- 
change desired  for  nonessential  purposes  by 
the  500,000  people  In  the  monetized  sector 
of  Laos.  Such  a  program  was  brought  into 
being  with  the  establishment  of  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Operations  Fund  for  Laos  (FEOF) . 

FEOF WHAT  IT  IS  AND  HOW  IT  WORKS 

FEOF  was  established  in  December  1963 
in  accordance  with  arrangements  developed 
between  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  RLO,  and  foreign  aid  donors  to  Laos  con- 
sisting of  the  Governments  of  Australia. 
Prance,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  The  sole  stated  purpose 
of  FEOF  is  to  stabilize  the  exchange  value  of 
the  Lao  kip.  To  the  extent  that  Lao  import- 
ers are  able  to  consistently  trade  the  same 
amounts  of  kip  for  the  same  amounts  of  for- 
eign exchange,  prices  of  imported  goods  in 
Laos  tend  to  remain  relatively  stable.  Since 
the  establishment  of  FEOF,  the  program  has 
permitted  the  Importation  of  luxury  goods 
and  has  undoubtedly  led  to  cs^ital  fUght. 
This  is  so  because  no  controls  were  imposed 
upon  the  expenditure  of  FEOF  funds.  Quite 
candidly,  an  AID  assistant  administrator 
stated,  shortly  after  the  program  was  estab- 
lished, that  "FEOF  was  •   •   •  set  up  to  meet 
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the  demand  for  foreign  exchange  for  non- 
essential purposes." 

In  reality.  FEOF  is  nothing  more  than  a 
money  changing  operation.  Through  FEOF. 
the  market  value  of  the  Lao  kip  has  been 
artificially  "pegged"  at  505  kip  for  each  U.S. 
dollar.'  The  exchange  rate  remains  static 
simply  by  FEOF  buying  and  selling  kip  and 
dollars  In  sufficient  amounts  to  meet  the 
demand  at  the  505:1  price  level.  Stabiliza- 
tion in  Laos  is  as  simple — and  artificial — as 
that.  Not  too  surprisingly,  U.S.  participation 
in  FEOF  started— like  many  questionable 
U.S.  assistance  programs — without  the  bless- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Congress.  U.S.  contributions 
to  FEOF  for  1964  and  1965  were  made  from 
funds  which  AID  had  requested  for  financ- 
ing the  commodity  Import  program  for  Laoe. 

BUDGETARY  StTPPORT  IN  DISGTTISE 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  sufficient  kip  is 
transferred  from  FEOF  to  the  RLO  to  bal- 
ance the  RLO's  budget.  As  with  the  previous 
U.S.  financed  budgetary  support  programs  for 
Laos,  foreign  aid  donors  are  unable  to  ex- 
amine the  RLO's  actual  expenditures  and, 
therefore,  have  no  real  assurance  as  to  the 
actual  use  of  the  kip  being  soaked  up  by 
FEOF  and  provided  to  the  RLO  for  budg- 
etary support.  In  this  regard,  FEOF  has  the 
same  exact  shortcomings  as  the  previous  U.S. 
multl-mllllon-dollar  budgetary  support  pro- 
gram. 

BASIC   FEOF   DEFICIENCT 

While  FEOF  generally  has  accon4>llshed 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  established — 
monetary  stability — and  done  so  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  previous  commodity  Import 
or  cash  grant  programs,  FEOF  nevertheless 
contains  a  basic  fault  which  could  well  make 
it  unacceptable  for  US.  funding.  There  are 
absolutely  no  controls  over  use  of  foreign 
exchange  obtained  from  the  fund.  Through 
FEOF,  dollar  exchange  Is  available  to  any- 
one— Communist  and  non-Communist 
alike — for  any  purpose  Including  capital 
flight  and  procurement  of  nonessential  lux- 
ury goods  from  any  source — Including  Com- 
munist countries.  As  communistic  Pathet 
Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  are  able  to  ac- 
quire kip,  they  can  readily  exchange  It  for 
U.S.  dollars.  FEOF  readily  provides  a  means 
for  corrupt  Lao  officials  and  other  profiteers 
In  Laos  to  convert  ill  gotten  kip  to  U.S. 
doUars.  FEOF,  in  reality,  promotes  rather 
than  discourages  fraud,  corruption,  and  dis- 
honesty. 

8KTROCKXTINO  COST  OT  TKOr 

within  its  first  year  of  operation,  sales  by 
FEOF  increased  markedly  due  to  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  kip.  As  foreign  aid  donor 
commodity  import  programs  were  drastically 
cut  6r  terminated  because  of  widespread 
abuses,  the  demands  on  FEOF  for  foreign  ex- 
change grew  even  more.  Essentially  all  of 
these  Increases  were  met  by  additional  UJ3. 
funding  as  shown  in  the  following  schedule. 


Pn  millions  of  dollars| 


Donor 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Total 


Australia 0.4  0.4  Q.g  o  6 

f'tnt* 1.7  1.3  1.7  1.7 

Japan .5  1.7  1.7 

United  Kingdom 1.7  1.7  17  17 

UnifedSfites  4.0  8.0  13.7  13.8 

Totals 7.8  11.9  19.6  19.5 


0.8 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
17.7 


0.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
19.9 


0.7 
1.7 
2.0 
1.7 
19.9 


23.6 


25.7 


26.0 


4.4 

11.5 

9.3 

11.9 

97.0 

134.1 


RATIONALIZATION     FOR     INCREASED     U.S. 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

AID  officials  rationalized  the  increases  In 
the  U.S.  contributions  to  FEOF  on  the  basis 
that  subsidized  commodity  import  programs 
were  being  substantially  curtailed.  By  Tun- 
neling the  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  through 
FEOF,  the  United  States  was  able  to  soak 
up  505  kip  for  each  dollar  Instead  of  240  kip 
under  the  commodity  Import  programs. 

In  response  to  questioning  by  subcommit- 


tee Chairman  William  S.  Moorhead,  an  AID 
official  replied '  that  "there  has  been  an  up- 
ward shift  in  the  average  rate  of  all  official 


'  The  Lao  kip  was  devalued  to  600  for  each 
U.S.  dollar  in  November  1971. 

>  Hearing  before  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Oovernment  Information  Subcommittee, 
"Economy  and  Efficiency  of  U.S.  Aid  Programs 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia."  July  12,  1071,  p.  70, 
herelnaftCT  cited  as  hearing. 
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rate  and  open  market  torelgn  exchange 
(FEOF)  transactions  so  that  the  Lao  con- 
sumer is  generally  paying  more  for  Imports 
now  than  he  was  In  1964.  To  this  extent 
there  has  been  a  "de  facto  devaluation"  and 
a  partial  shift  of  the  cost  of  Inflation  to  the 
Lao  consumer.  When  gasoline  was  transferred 
from  the  U.S.  Import  program  to  the  open 
market,  for  example,  the  efTect  was  to  raise 
the  price  of  gasoline  and  reduce  consump- 
tion." 

With  the  shift  of  Lao  commodity  Imports 
from  the  240:1  rate  to  the  505:1  rate,  bow- 
ever,  also  came  a  100-percent  Increase  in 
wages  In  Laos.  While  FEOF  was  soaking  up 
twice  as  much  kip  as  the  commodity  Import 
programs,  a  significant  increased  amount  of 
kip  was  being  pumped  into  the  Lao  economy 
because  a  large  segment  of  the  monetized 
sector  is  made  up  of  military  and  civilian 
employees  salaries.  To  the  extent  that  some 
imports  were  still  available  at  the  240:1  rate, 
the  Lao  Importers  and  merchants  profited 
even  more;  and,  thus,  there  was  an  even 
further  demand  on  FEOF  to  get  their  addi- 
tional proflts  out  of  the  country. 

As  shown  in  section  IV  of  this  report,  rais- 
ing Lao  importation  prices  on  gasoline  had 
the  effect  of  equalizing  Lao  and  Thai  gas- 
oline prices  and,  thus,  the  incentive  to  re- 
export gasoline  to  Thailand  was  eliminated. 
With  the  reexport  market  gone,  the  Importa- 
tion of  gasoline  into  Laos  naturally  dropped 
off. 

U.S.  officials,  by  shifting  from  the  U.S.  fi- 
nanced commodity  Import  program  to  FEOF, 
effectively  removed  what  little  control  that 
may  have  existed  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayers'  money  provided  to  Laos.  Al- 
though this  was  done  for  the  attempted  pur- 
pose of  increasing  monetary  stability,  con- 
trols to  limit  type  and  quantity  of  goods  im- 
ported, sources  of  supply,  and  end-use  checks 
by  U.S.  auditors  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers' gift  to  the  Lao  people  was  efficiently 
and  economically  used  were  all  casually 
eliminated  by  U.S.  officials.  Without  these 
controls,  our  officials  simply  had  no  basis  to 
file  claims  for  any  future  Irregularities  in 
U.S.  financed  importation  of  commodities 
Into  Laos — l>ecause  any  future  irregularities 
were  effectively  concealed. 

U.S.  financial  support  to  the  500,000  people 
in  the  Lao  monetized  sector — costing  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  yearly — 
has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  reverted  to 
unrestricted  cash  grants;  a  form  of  assistance 
clearly  deemed  untenable  by  the  United 
States  In  1961  when  the  previous  cash  grant 
programs  for  Laos  were  phetsed  out. 

If  effective  controls  could  have  been  Im- 
posed on  a  commodity  Import  program,  some- 
thing that  has  ptroved  impcnelble  to  date, 
such  a  program  could  have  been  operated  at 
the  same  rate  of  exchange  as  FEOF  and  could 
have  produced  the  same  degree  of  stability. 
There  are  those  in  AID  who  will  contend 
that  U.S.  financed  commodities  are  simply 
not  competitive  in  Laos  unless  provided  un- 
der a  subsidized  rate  of  exchange.  As  shown 
in  section  IV  of  this  report,  however,  their 
views  are  simply  unsupvportable. 

WHERE  THE  TKOT  MONET  GOES 

Over  the  past  4  years,  officials  of  the  U.S. 
aid  mission  to  Laos  (USAID/Laos).  have  been 
repeatedly  asked  for  Information  on  uses 
made  of  foreign  exchange  supplied  to  FEOF. 
Essentially,  their  answers  have  always  been 
the  same.  In  response  to  a  1967  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  inquiry,  the  USAID/Laos 
mission  director  replied  that  "we  regard  it  as 
unlikely  that  any  reporting  system  imposed 
upon  users  of  FEOF  will  elicit  reliable  data  as 
to  the  use  of  foreign  exchange  obtained 
through  that  mechanism.  We  have  made  vig- 
orous efforts  to  secure  such  data;  the  results 
have  not  proved  to  be  worth  the  effort."  The 
director  further  stated  that  "the  amount  and 
extent  of  o^ital  flight  cannot  be  directly 
measured." 
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AID  inquiries  directed  to  the  miasion  in 
1970  and  1971,  seeking  information  on  possi- 
ble capital  flight  from  Laos,  resulted  in  a 
mission  reply  that  "foreign  transactions  of 
the  Lao  economy  are  too  inexact  to  provide 
any  firm  evidence  and  measure  of  Lao  capital 
flight."  On  the  basis  of  the  very  limited  data 
available,  however,  the  mission  did  advise 
that  over  $50  million  in  foreign  exchange 
made  available  to  the  public  by  the  Lao 
banks  during  1967-70  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  commodity  imports  into  Laos.  All  or 
any  part  of  this  $50  million  may  well  repre- 
sent capital  flight  as  a  result  of  the  fraud  and 
corruption  which  exists  in  Laos. 

USAID/Laos  officials  have  t>een  well  aware 
of  the  shortcomings  in  fiscal  management 
and  control  of  funds  within  the  Lao  Govern- 
ment and  have  considered  it  necessary  to  per- 
form certain  purchasing  functions  for  the 
RLG  l>ecause  of  the  lack  of  integrity  of  some 
of  its  personnel.  Mission  officials  were  aware 
over  2  years  ago  that  prices  paid  by  RLG 
agencies  for  locally  purchased  commodities 
were  as  much  as  30  percent  higher  than 
prices  charged  on  the  local  market  l>ecause  of 
the  need  for  merchants  to  make  kickbacks, 
not  only  to  obtain  the  order  but  also  to  get 
paid  after  delivery  of  the  merchandise.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  four  RLO  officials  awaiting 
trial  for  embezzling  large  amounts  of  kip — 
which  could  readily  be  exchanged  for  U.S. 
dollars  through  FEOF. 

Instance  after  Instance  of  outright  theft 
and  corruption  have  been  forcefully  brought 
to  the  attention  of  our  AID  officials.  They 
are  fully  aware  of  the  total  lack  of  control 
over  the  FEOF  operation.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  obsessed  with  the  need  to  generously  give 
the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to  FEOF  to  ob- 
tain the  kip  needed  to  balance  the  RLO's 
budget.  Tears  ago,  AID  officials  advised  AID/ 
Washington  that  there  are  "ever-Increasing 
demands  on  the  Foreign  Exchange  Opera- 
tions Fund  •  •  •  becavise  of  the  deteriorat- 
ing RLO  budgetary  situation." 

By  mid-1971,  with  AID  still  pumping  mil- 
lions of  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  into 
FEOF,  USAID/Laos  reported  that  "FEOF 
sales  reached  new  heights  *  •  *  commercial 
Imports  remaining  low,  evidently  the  demand 
for  exchange  for  uses  other  than  to  pay  cur- 
rent Imports  of  goods  has  tieen  increasing." 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has  spent 
over  $400  million  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money 
to  stabilize  an  economy  for  less  than  a  half 
million  people.  It  becomes  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  congressional  action  Is  required 
to  insure  economy  and  efficiency  in  our  sta- 
bilization efforts  In  Laos. 

VI.  Program  Overhaul  Needed 

CONCLUSIONS 

U.S.  Oovernment  programs  designed  to 
Stabilize  the  Lao  economy  over  the  past  15 
years  have  been  basically  uneconomical  for 
the  United  States  and  have  promoted  rather 
than  curtailed  fraud  and  corruption.  The 
value  of  the  Lao  currency  has  been  main- 
tained, in  recent  years,  not  by  any  true  meas- 
ure of  monetary  stability  In  Laoe  but  simply 
by  foreign  aid  donors  to  Laos,  mostly  the 
United  States,  artificially  controlling  the  Lao 
currency  market  by  buying  and  selling  kip  at 
a  fixed  price.  If  the  exchange  rate  rises,  kip 
Is  bought,  if  the  rate  declines,  kip  is  sold 
back  into  the  Lao  money  market.  Stabiliza- 
tion of  the  kip  is  as  simple  and  artificial  as 
that. 

The  system  has  provided  an  excellent  vehi- 
cle for  the  Lao  importers  to  import  luxury 
goods  for  sale,  at  sizable  profits,  in  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  Cambodia.  As  Lao  officials  were 
able  to  acquire  kip,  they  were  able  to  convert 
it  to  hard  currency  and  transfer  it  to  ac- 
counts in  other  more  secure  countries.  With- 
out such  convertibility — ^which  is  mostly  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  States — the  kip  wotild 
hardly  have  been  worth  acquiring. 
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If  we  are  to  help  the  Lao  people,  a  major 
overhaul  of  our  aid  program  for  Laos  is 
necessary  beyond  any  doubt.  Competent  per- 
sonnel need  to  be  assigned.  They  will  need 
to  be  thoroughly  versed  In  the  shortcomings 
of  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  our  previous 
programs  in  Laos  and  will  need  to  take  a 
realistic  approach  if  we  are  ever  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  our  foreign  assistance  programs  for 
Laos.  AID  officials  in  Washington  will  need  to 
constantly  monitor  the  Laos  program  to 
prevent  slippage. 

Our  foreign  assistance  programs  for  Laos 
have  contained  all  the  elements  needed  but 
our  excessive  generosity  has  precluded  any 
real  and  lasting  success.  Where  a  shopping 
bag  was  needed,  we  sent  a  truck  load. 

U.S.  Government  programs  for  Laos  provide 
food  and  equipment  for  the  Lao  military. 
Other  U.S.  programs  provide  essential  govern- 
ment services,  such  as  agricultural  develop- 
ment, education,  health  care,  and  road  main- 
tenance. Still  other  U.S.  programs  provide 
full  support  in  the  form  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  Laos  refugees.  Yet,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  we  have  also  saddled  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers with  multi-million-dollar  "stabiliza- 
tion" programs  to  support  the  monetized  sec- 
tor of  Laos,  which  consists  of  no  more  than 
a  half  million  people.  The  Lao  stabilization 
programs  may  have  been  more  successful  had 
they  been  more  limited  in  size,  more  efficient- 
ly administered,  and  more  firmly  coupled 
with  stringent  RLO  fiscal  and  monetary  con- 
trols. Most  of  the  Lao  people  have  not  bene- 
fited from  these  programs,  only  a  wealthy 
few.  If  our  AID  program  In  Laos  Is  to  be 
economical  and  efficient,  it  simply  must  be 
brought  under  control.  Determinations  need 
to  be  made  as  to  kind  and  amounts  of  com- 
modities actually  needed  by  the  Lao  mone- 
tized or  sector — and  these  commodities  need 
to  be  supplied  from  U.S.  sources.  Controls 
needs  to  be  established  to  insure  that  the 
economic  assistance  financed  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers is  properly  utilized  and  benefits  the 
Lao  people  generally  rather  than  only  a 
selected  few. 

If  fraud  and  corruption  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, then  there  simply  is  no  basis  for  a 
U.S. -financed  program. 

It  is  relatively  obvious  that  our  partners 
have  never  really  bought  the  FEOF  stabil- 
ization program.  As  the  costs  of  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Operations  Fund  skyrocketed,  our 
partners  have  not  been  willing  to  Increase 
their  contributions;  the  U.S.  taxpayers  picked 
up  the  tab  for  the  additional  input  Into 
the  fund.  Nor  has  there  ever  t>een  adequate 
information  or  controls  to  insure  the  efficient 
and  economical  use  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers' 
gifts  to  the  monetized  sector  of  Laos. 

From  a  U.S.  Oovernment  viewpoint,  the 
beneficial  aspects  of  the  FEOF  program  in 
providing  a  degree  of  economic  stability  may 
have  been  outweighed  by  the  lack  of  effective 
controls — leading  to  the  importation  of  non- 
essential luxury  goods,  capital  flight,  and  the 
acquisition  of  dollars  by  Communists. 

France,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has  been 
\ising  FEOF  to  acquire  the  kip  needed  for 
its  local  expenses  in  Laos.  Japan  has  reserved 
its  kip  being  acquired  through  FEOF  for  fu- 
ture uses  and  has  indicated  that  it  will  not 
increase  its  contributions  to  FEOF.  Australia 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are — in  all  proba- 
bility— also  looking  for  ways  to  gracefully 
rid  themselves  of  FEOF.  Action  to  establish 
a  properly  controlled  program  Is  long  past 
due. 

Unrestricted  cash  grant  programs  of  the 
types  funded  by  the  United  States  in  Laos 
are  uncontrollable  and  lack  assurance  that 
the  foreign  assistance  is  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically used  and,  therefore,  deserve  little 
consideration  in  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. Every  grant  or  loan  given  by  the  U.S. 
Oovernment  should  clearly  be  for  a  specific 
and  deflnite  purpose  and  adequate  controls 
should  be  esUbllshed  to  insure  that  the  U.S. 
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taxpayers'  money  Is  specifically  used  for  the 
Intended  purpose.  Anything  less  than  this  Is 
an  open  InTltation  to  fraud  and  corruption. 
Ifs  been  said »  before  that  "this  type  of 
administration  of  this  (AID'S)  program  is 
making  us  look  utterly  foolish  In  the  eyes 
of  friend  and  foe  alike." 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  United  states,  In  assisting  Laos  to 
achieve  stability,  security  and  development, 
must  devise  programs  which  are  far  more 
effective  and  economical  than  those  of  the 
past.  There  Is  a  need  to  develop  programs 
which  assure  the  Zjaotlan  people  a  supply  of 
essential  commodities  necessary  for  main- 
taining a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  but 
without  facilitating  smuggling,  corruption, 
or  the  importation  of  nonessential  g^oods. 
There  is  a  need  to  develop  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary stability.  Including  the  imposition  of 
an  adequate  tax  structure  and  a  realistic 
exchange  rate,  while  preventing  the  misuse 
of  foreign  exchange  or  an  unacceptable  bur- 
den on  the  U.S.  payments  balance.  There  Is 
a  need  to  assist  in  the  planned  development 
of  the  Laotian  economy,  in  cooperation  with 
other  developed  nations,  while  sharing  equi- 
tably In  the  award  of  sponsored  projects  and 
in  the  supply  of  goods.  Finally,  there  is  a 
need  to  establish  effective  controls  and  re- 
strictions to  assure  that  the  programs  so  es- 
tablished are  working  according  to  plan — 
something  unachieved  to  date. 

To  accomplish  the  above.  It  Is  essential 
that  far  more  Information  be  obtained  about 
the  workings  of  the  Laotian  economy  and 
society,  about  consumption  habits,  about 
types  and  quantities  of  commodities  re- 
quired, and  about  many  other  necessary  fac- 
tors. Too  often  in  the  past,  the  United  States 
has  been  operating  In  the  dark  In  Laos  and 
has  made  serious  mistakes  as  a  consequence. 
Neither  a  commodity  Import  program  nor  a 
foreign  exchange  stabilization  program  nor 
a  cash  grant  program  has  proved  satisfactory. 
The  fact  is  that  no  acceptable  solution  has 
yet  been  found.  In  the  meantime,  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  have  been  subjected  to  an  unfair 
burden.  There  is  a  vital  need  for  AID  to  initi- 
ate studies  Immediately  and  Intensively  with 
other  U.S.  agencies,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  other  international  agencies,  and 
with  other  nations  to  develop  programs  tha/t 
win  assist  the  Laotians  In  achieving  their 
goals  and  objectives,  but  In  keeping  with  the 
economic  needs  of  the  United  States. 

For  almost  two  decades,  U.S.  financial 
assistance  has  been  misused  In  Laos.  The 
American  taxpayers  have  grown  tired  and  dis- 
gusted In  seeing  their  money  spent  In  Laos 
on  nonessentials,  luxuries,  hoarding,  and  cor- 
ruption. AID  must  assign  highly  competent 
personnel  under  top  priority  status  to  de- 
develop  and  recommend  to  Congress — with- 
in 90  days — new  programs  which  will  ac- 
complish the  goals  and  objectives  outlined 
•ibove  with  regard  to  U.S.  assistance  efforts  In 
Laos. 

2.  AID  must  press  for  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion to  negotiation  of  fair  and  equitable, 
freight  rates  for  commodities  transported 
through  Thailand  to  Laos.  AID  should  also 
conduct  appropriate  cost  audits  to  insure 
proper  freight  charges.  If  this  matter  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  negotiated— now— with  the 
Thai  Oovemment,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  making  approprUte  reductions  In 
V3.  economic  assistance  to  Thailand. 

3.  AID  should  also  insure  that  commodities 
provided  for  construction  of  the  Nam  Ngiun 
Dam  in  Laos  are  fairly  priced.  As  the  US 
Government  provides  50  percent  of  the  «30 
million  reqxilred  for  construction  of  this  dam, 
It  is  Imperative  that  AID  insure  that  the 
funding  provided  U  properly  spent. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions fxirther  suggests  that  the  Foreign  As- 

>  Representative  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.  Hear- 
ings on  "Foreign  Operations  ApproprUtlons 
tor  1964,"  p.  269. 
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slstance  Authorization  and  Appropriation 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
consider  amendments  to  Foreign  Assistance 
Authorization  and  Appropriation  Acts  specif- 
ically prohibiting  the  use  of  unrestricted 
cash  grants  except  In  those  Instances  where 
specifically  and  separately  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

Depabtment  of  State, 

Agency  fob  International  Development, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  13, 1972. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee,  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  en- 
close detailed  comments  on  House  Report  No. 
92-718  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  regarding  our  economic  stabiliza- 
tion assistance  to  Laos. 

These  comments  sketch  the  political  and 
economic  context  within  which  we  must  op- 
erate in  Laos  and  then  respond  to  the  four 
recommendations  made  In  your  report. 

Your  letter  of  February  18  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Abshire  Indicated  special 
interest  in  that  part  of  Recommendation  No. 
1  which  states:  "A.IJD.  must  assign  highly 
competent  personnel  under  top  priority  stat- 
us to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress— within  90  days — new  programs  wlilch 
will  accomplish  the  goals  and  objectives  lout- 
lined  above  with  respect  to  U.S.  assistance 
efforts  in  Laos."  | 

A.I.D.  people  highly  competent  to  evaauate 
U.S.  assistance  efforts  In  Laos  in  relation  to 
U.S.  goals  and  objectives  have  reexancjlned 
these  efforts  most  carefully.  They  have]  dis- 
cussed the  report  with  senior  officials  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMP),  on 
whose  expert  advice  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Operations  Fund  (FEOF)  was  established, 
and  with  representatives  of  other  govern- 
ments contributing  to  FEOF.  The  results  of 
this  evaluation  are  set  forth  in  the  report 
which  is  attached. 

In  addition  to  the  evaluation  which  was 
carried  out,  we  are  seeking  to  Improve  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  FEOF  operation 
through  the  negotiation  of  the  agreements 
which  will  govern  FEOF  during  this  calendar 
year.  As  soon  as  these  agreements  have  been 
concluded,  we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  the 
Committee  with  a  summary  of  the  results. 
Including  any  changes  or  Improvements 
which  are  incorporated. 
Sincerely, 

Matthew  J.  Harvet, 
Director,  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

AID  Comments  on  House  Report  No 
92-718 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    1 

This  recommendation  states,  in  part;  "The 
United  States,  in  assisting  Laos  to  achieve 
stability,  security  and  development,  must  de- 
vise programs  which  are  far  more  effective 
and  economical  than  those  of  the  past.  .  .  . 
there  Is  a  need  to  establish  effective  con- 
trols and  restrictions  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
grams so  established  are  working  according 
to  plan.  .  .  .  Neither  a  commodity  import 
program  nor  a  foreign  exchange  stabilization 
program  nor  a  cash  grant  program  has  proved 
satisfactory.  .  .  .  There  is  a  vital  need  .  .  . 
to  develop  programs  that  will  assist  the  Lao- 
tians in  achieving  their  goals  and  objectives, 
but  in  keeping  with  the  economic  needs  of 
the  United  States  .  .  .  AJ.D.  must  assign 
highly  competent  personnel  under  top  pri- 
ority status  to  develop  and  recommend  to 
the  Congress — within  90  days — new  programs 
which  will  accomplish  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives outlined  above.  .  .  ." 

COMMENTS 

Importance  of  Lao  political  and  economic 
stability 
As  was  stressed  by  the  United  States  In 
the  recent  communique  Issued  by  President 
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Nixon  and  Chinese  Prime  Minister  Chou  En- 
Lal  at  Shanghai,  a  primary  objective  of  VS. 
policy  In  Indochina  Is  that  the  peoples  of 
the  area  should  be  allowed  to  determine 
their  destiny  without  outside  Intervention. 
The  Nixon  Doctrine,  which  provides  for  a 
reduction  In  direct  U.S.  involvement  In  In- 
dochina, assumes  the  continuation  of  U.S. 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  permit 
these  nations  to  survive.  An  essential  ele- 
ment of  this  policy  is  the  maintenance  of  an 
independent  Laos,  neutral  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  1962  Geneva  Agreements,  and 
capable  of  defending  Itself  against  North 
Vietnamese  aggression.  Essential  to  this  ob- 
jective U  the  political  stability  of  the  Royal 
Lao  Government,  for  which  economic  sta- 
bility and  progress  are  indispensable. 

North  Vietnam,  although  a  party  to  the 
Geneva  Agreements,  has  openly  flouted  them 
by  sending  to  Laos  approximately  100,000 
soldiers,  who  deny  control  of  almost  half 
the  territory  of  the  country  to  the  Lao  Gov- 
ernment. In  these  extremely  precarious  cir- 
cumstances, the  stability  of  the  Royal  Lao 
Government  has  been  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment which  serves  U.S.  Interests  by  con- 
tributing substantially  to  the  prospects  for 
the  Just  and  lasting  peace  we  seek  In  South- 
east Asia. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  current  degree 
of  political  stability  could  have  been  pre- 
served had  there  been  serious  economic  up- 
heavals during  the  period.  We  doubt  that 
the  government  of  Prime  Minister  Souvanna 
Phouma  could  have  resisted  as  successfully 
as  It  has  the  political  and  military  pressure 
resulting  from  the  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion if  It  had  also  been  faced  with  serious 
economic  disruptions.  In  addition,  It  Is  this 
government,  headed  by  the  Neutralist  Prime 
Minister,  which  can,  better  than  any  fore- 
seeable alternative,  facilitate  on  the  Inter- 
national as  well  as  the  Internal  scene  prog- 
ress toward  a  political  settlement  for  the 
entire  area. 

Scope  of  economic  stabilization  problem 
The  war  in  Laos  has  forced  upon  the  Royal 
Lao  Government  military  and  civilian  ex- 
penditures greatly  exceeding  its  revenues.  In 
FY  1971  the  RLQ  expended  19.2  bUUon  kip 
but  collected  revenues  of  only  7.5  billion  kip 
($38  million  and  $14.9  mUllon,  respectively, 
at  the  then  open  market  rate  of  505  kip  to 
$1).  Thus  revenues  amounted  to  only  39 
percent  of  expenditures. 

The  essential  problem  confronting  the  for- 
eign assistance  donor  governments  Is  how 
and  to  what  degree  to  transfer  resouroes  to 
Laos  in  order  to  help  meet  the  resource  gap 
of  the  simple  and  very  unsophisticated  Lao 
economy,  with  a  scarcity  of  personnel  trained 
or  experienced  in  fiscal,  monetary  or  other 
types  of  management.  The  Committee  Re- 
port describes  the  difficulties  of  the  earlier 
stabilization  programs  in  Laos.  The  RLO 
could  not  play  an  effective  policing  role  im- 
der  either  the  direct  cash  grant  program  or 
the  large  commodity  Import  program.  The 
former  provided  too  many  opportunities  for 
misuse  of  funds;  and  the  latter,  lll-suJted  to 
the  Lao  market  with  numerous  small  Import- 
ers and  with  many  of  the  eligible  commodi- 
ties not  meeting  real  demands  of  the  Lao 
economy,  afforded  too  many  possibilities  for 
re-export  and  other  abuses. 

Current  economic  stabili2ation  program 
In  light  of  the  above  experiences  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  current  stabilization 
program,  with  the  Foreign  Exchange  Opera- 
tions Fund  (FEOF)  Its  core,  was  established 
In  1964. 

The  U.S.  had  abandoned  Its  direct  cash 
grant  program  In  1961.  With  the  advent  of 
FEOF,  the  U.S.  substantially  reduced  Its  com- 
modity Import  program;  only  $700,000  Is  be- 
ing devoted  to  commodity  Import  financing 
In  FY  1972  and  the  U.S.  plans  to  devote  no 
more  than  $500,000  to  this  program  In  FY 
1973.  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  ter- 
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mlnated  their  commodity  Import  programs 
In  1969.  In  FY  1969  the  U.S.  terminated  Its 
"invisibles"  program,  under  which  It  had 
helped  support  the  RLG  foreign  exchange 
budget  by  providing  foreign  exchange  to  help 
the  RLO  finance  Its  official  expenditures 
abroad. 

FEOF  sells  foreign  exchange  contributed 
by  the  U.S.  and  four  other  donors — Australia 
Prance,  J«4>an,  United  Kingdom — for  local 
currency  which  is  removed  from  circulation 
either  permanently  or  for  limited  periods.  In 
this  way  FEOF  counteracts  Infiatlonary 
pressures  created  principally  by  RLG  deficit 
spending,  which  Is  financed  by  twrrowlng 
from  the  National  Bank  of  Laos. 

The  terms  of  the  donors'  contributions  and 
the  fiscal  performance  expected  of  the  RLG 
are  fixed  by  written  agreements  between  the 
donors  and  the  RLG.  In  addition,  the  donors 
and  the  IMF  Resident  Representative,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  advise  the  RLG  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  and  per- 
formance. 

Stabilization  success  of  FEOF 

Once  FEOF  got  under  way,  Its  success  In 
holding  down  price  increases  was  striking. 
The  Lao  general  price  level,  which  had  risen 
by  147  percent  in  1963,  rose  by  only  about 
8Tc  a  year,  on  the  average,  over  the  period 
1964-1970.  It  remained  constant  In  1971  un- 
til the  November  devaluation  mentioned 
later  in  these  comments. 

Indeed,  the  Committee's  report  notes  (on 
page  5)  that  "FEOF  has  generally  accom- 
plished the  purpose  for  which  It  was  estab- 
lished— ^monetary  stability." 

Cost  of  stabilization 

The  Committee,  however,  expresses  concern 
over  the  "skyrocketing  cost  of  FEOF" 
(page  5). 

The  Committee's  report  contains,  on  page 
5,  a  table  of  contributions  to  FEOF  from  its 
Inception  In  1964  through  1970.  From  1968 
on,  these  figures  do  not  agree  with — and  are 
higher  than — our  own,  perhaps  because  the 
Committee  may  have  included  estimates  of 
U.S.  purchases  through  FEOF  In  those  years 
of  local  currency  for  the  procurement  in  Laos 
of  rice  for  refugees.  (The  foreign  exchange 
thus  made  available  to  FEOF  is  a  FEOF  re- 
source but  over  time  does  not  have  a  net 
stabilizing  effect  because  an  equivalent 
amount  of  local  currency  is  spent  for  the 
rice.  We  finance  these  purchases  of  local 
currency  from  our  refugee  relief  program 
rather  than  from  FEOF  funds.)  Our  own 
figures  on  FEOF  contributions  for  those 
years  plus  1971  are  shown  In  the  first  section 
of  the  attached  table. 

Further,  a  different  picture  emerges  when 
one  looks  not  at  FEOF  contributions  alone 
but  at  total  stabilization  assistance.  The 
attached  table  shows.  In  addition  to  FEOF 
contributions,  the  cost  of  all  donors'  com- 
modity import  programs  and  the  cost  of  the 
U.S.  "invisibles"  program  terminated  in  FY 
1969.  (These  two  types  of  costs  are  readily 
available  only  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  rather 
than  the  calendar  year  basis  on  which  FEOF 
contributions  are  made.) 

Our  table  shows  total  U.S.  stabUization 
assistance  in  1970  (the  last  year  Included  in 
the  Committee's  table)  only  $300,000  higher 
than  in  1964  and  substantially  lower  than  in 
1966.  1968  (the  peak  year)  and  1969.  It  shows 
that  the  U.S.  FEOF  contribution  Increased  by 
$4  million  In  1971  over  1970  but  that  our 
total  stabilization  contribution  for  1971  was 
still  less  than  in  1968.  We  would  also  note 
that  In  1969  $500,000  and  in  1971  $1,000,000 
of  our  FEOF  contribution  did  not  represent 
net  additions  to  our  overall  economic  assist- 
ance but  came  from  funds  made  available 
from  our  refugee  relief  program  as  the  result 
of  Japanese  provision  of  rice  we  would  other- 
wise have  bought  for  refugees. 

Controls  on  FEOF  foreign  exchange 
The  report  also  criticizes  the  abeense  of 
contrc^  on  the  use  of  FEOF  foreign  ex- 
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change.  It  sUtes  (on  page  23) :  "Every  grant 
or  loan  given  by  the  U.S.  Government  should 
clearly  be  for  a  specific  and  definite  purpose 
and  adequate  controls  shoiild  be  established 
to  Insure  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer's  money  is 
specifically  used  for  the  Intended  purpose." 

The  U.S.  contributions  to  FEOF  are  clearly 
for  a  specific  and  definite  purpose — economic 
StabUization.  Adequate  controls  do  exist  to 
insure  that  these  contributions  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  This  purpose  is  achieved,  as  we 
have  explained  above  and  In  presentations  of 
proposed  A.I.D.  programs  to  Congress  and  in 
Congressional  hearings,  by  the  sale  of  FEOF 
foreign  exchange  for  local  currency  which  is 
retired  from  circulation  either  permanently 
or  for  limited  periods. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  FEOF  was  precisely  that  It  would 
not  Involve  import  or  exchange  controls,  dif- 
ficult to  administer  effectively  in  most  coun- 
tries, and  Judged  to  be,  like  the  previous  cash 
grant  program  and  the  large  commodity  im- 
port program,  beyond  the  administrative 
capacity  of  the  Royal  Lao  Government.  More- 
over, limitations  on  the  purposes  for  which 
FEOF  foreign  exchange  may  be  used  would 
result  in  more  local  currency  remaining  In 
the  Lao  economy  and  therefore  Increased  In- 
fiatlonary pressure.  Particularly  In  view  of 
these  factors  and  the  fact  that,  as  consti- 
tuted, FEOF  has  been  achieving  its  purpose, 
we  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  require 
such  controls,  the  cost  of  which  would  add 
to  the  RLG  budgetary  deficit  that  constitutes 
the  principal  Infiatlonary  pressure  in  Laos. 

The  Lao  Government  cannot  purchase  dol- 
lars from  the  Fund  without  the  express 
agreement  of  the  donor  governments.  The 
Committee,  however,  charges  fraudulent  ac- 
quisition of  kip  by  Individual  RLG  officials 
who  then  use  the  kip  to  buy  FEOF  foreign 
exchange.  We  recognize  that  corrupt  acquisi- 
tions of  kip  within  the  Lao  Government  have 
sometimes  occurred,  and  we  can  not  state  ab- 
solutely that  they  will  not  re-occur.  But  po- 
licing of  kip  expenditures  is  essentially  an  in- 
ternal matter  for  the  Royal  Lao  Government, 
and  we  feel  that  the  RLG  approaches  this 
problem  seriously. 

The  interest  of  the  RLG  In  improving  its 
capacity  to  audit  kip  transactions  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  recent  activation  and  staff- 
ing of  a  National  Audit  Commission  with 
broad  fiscal  surveillance  powers.  The  Com- 
mission has  embarked  on  a  program  of  ex- 
penditure audits  and  our  Mission  reports 
that  the  Commission  Is  taking  a  strong  ap- 
proach to  its  work. 

The  four  RLG  officials  mentioned  In  the 
report  (page  7)  as  awaiting  trial  for  embez- 
zlement have  each  received  three  and  one- 
half  year  prison  terms.  Since  then  another 
RLG  Treasury  employee  has  been  charged 
and  is  in  prison  pending  trial.  The  Treasurer 
of  the  RLO  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
he  has  now  cleaned  up  all  such  embezzling 
activities  in  the  Treasury.  In  a  recent  private 
sector  case  the  RLG  moved  swiftly  and  de- 
cisively to  apprehend.  Jail  and  prepare  court 
action  for  embezzlement  against  a  Lao  em- 
ployee of  a  U.S.  petroleum  company. 

It  is  not  correct  that,  as  the  report  states 
on  page  5,  "foreign  aid  donors  are  unable  to 
examine  the  RLG's  actual  expenditures". 
Since  1966  at  least  one  U.S.  and  two  third- 
country  national  advisors  have  worked  with- 
in the  Ministry  of  FMnance  and  have  devoted 
about  one  man/year  annually  solely  to  ex- 
penditure analysis,  the  balance  of  their  time 
being  devoted  to  revenue  anal3rsls,  budget 
preparation,  and  other  technical  assistance. 
Another  U.S.  advisor  was  added  In  January 
1972  and  is  spending  a  large  part  of  his  time 
on  expenditures.  The  IMF  Residential  Rep- 
resentative spends  full  time  on  analysis,  con- 
sultations and  advisory  services  over  the  en- 
tire range  of  fiscal  and  monetary  problems 
of  the  RLG.  As  a  sovereign  government  the 
RLG  of  course  retains  final  contrcd  of  its 
records,  but  access  to  Information  has  rarely 
been  hampered  or  denied. 
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Improving  the  situation 

We  have  not  reviewed  with  complacency 
the  fact  that  the  FEOF  component  of  our 
stabilization  costs  has  Increased  over  the 
years.  Although  our  contribution  in  CY  1969 
was  somewhat  less  than  in  CY  1968  and  again 
dropped  In  CY  1970,  it  went  up  again,  by 
$4  million,  m  CY  1971.  This  was  the  result 
principally  of  the  inability  of  the  Royal  Lao 
Government  to  keep  its  budget  deficit  in 
check.  Revenues  lost  through  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  gold  Imports  and  therefore  of  gold 
import  duties  were  not  sufficiently  offset  by 
increases  in  other  revenues,  and  expenditures 
were  not  sufficiently  curbed  to  prevent  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  RLG  budgetary 
deficit. 

With  this  budgetary  situation  and  with 
demand  on  FEOF  increasing,  the  RLG  on 
November  8,  1971,  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  with 
the  support  of  all  FEOF  donors,  took  cou- 
rageous remedial  mesaures.  It  devalued  the 
kip  from  505  kip  to  $1  to  600  kip  to  $1,  sub- 
stantially increased  customs  duties  on  lux- 
ury goods  and  other  non-essentials  compris- 
ing about  one-third  of  all  Imports,  and  froze 
government  salaries,  military  and  civilian, 
for  at  least  five  months.  FEOF  demand  did 
not  quickly  recede,  one  reason  apparently 
being  that  numerous  members  of  the  Lao 
business  community  continued  to  draw  heav- 
ily on  FEOF  out  of  fear  that  another  devalua- 
tion might  follow. 

The  revenue — Increasing  effects  of  the  new 
customs  rates  and  the  full  effects  of  the  de- 
valuation on  the  economy  and  on  FEOF  de- 
mand are  not  yet  clear.  FEOF  demand  has 
somewhat  receded,  however.  In  CY  1972. 
Sales  over  the  first  nine  weeks  amounted  to 
$4,605,000  (a  weekly  average  of  $511,666)  as 
against  sales  of  $5,110,000  (a  weekly  average 
of  $567,777)  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1971. 

At  the  present  time,  the  U.S.,  the  other 
donors  and  the  IMF  are  working  Intensively 
with  the  RLG  to  devise  techniques  for  curb- 
ing the  RLG  budget  deficit  and  keeping  FEOF 
demand  within  available  and  expected  re- 
sources. We  also  hope  that  means  can  be 
found  to  reduce  FEOF  demand  further  In 
future  years,  although  we  cannot  predict 
what  financial  requirements  the  war  will 
place  on  Laos  In  the  future. 

Fiscal  performance 

The  Committee  mentions  as  ways  to  re- 
duce the  RLG  resource  gap  Improving  the 
tax  structure,  changing  the  exchange  rate 
and  assisting  In  the  planned  development  of 
the  Lao  economy. 

One  of  the  highest  priority  concerns  of  the 
A.I.D.  Mission  in  Laos  Is  to  improve  RLG 
fiscal  performance.  Success  in  some  areas  has 
been  achieved  but  not  enough  to  offset  un- 
favorable developments  in  other  areas.  Non- 
customs  revenues  have  increased  by  about 
48  percent  since  1968.  Part  of  this  increase 
was  achieved  by  putting  into  effect  recom- 
mendations of  a  tax  expert  sent  to  Laos  by 
the  IMF  in  1970.  But  these  gains  were  more 
than  offset  by  the  steady  fall-off  of  tax  reve- 
nues from  the  gold  trade  through  Laos  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  new  price 
system  for  gold  in  March  1968.  As  a  result, 
total  revenues  were  less  in  FY  1971  than  they 
were  in  each  of  the  previous  three  fiscal  years. 
During  the  same  four-year  period  expendi- 
tures rose  due  to  increased  veterans  and  de- 
pendent benefits  and  increased  expenditures 
on  economic  and  social  development  activi- 
ties. The  overall  result  was  an  increasing 
deficit. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  new  Import  du- 
ties will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  RLO  rev- 
enues, and  we  are  giving  the  RLG  consid- 
erable technical  help  In  customs  collection, 
but  we  are  not  relying  on  those  measures 
alone.  We  have  recently  stressed  to  the  RLO 
at  high  levels  the  necessity  to  take  all  other 
measures  possible  to  expand  revenues  and 
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to  avoid  any  but  absolutely  essential  expend- 
itures. We  trust  the  newly  activated  Na- 
tional Audit  Commission  will  be  helpful  In 
the  latter  regard. 

Although  we  must  not  underestimate  the 
difficulties  or  time  required  In  developing  the 
capacity  of  the  Lao  Government  In  fiscal  ad- 
ministration (the  RLQ  became  fully  inde- 
pendent only  In  1963,  and  very  few  Lao  were 
involved  In  the  colonial  administration),  we 
are  hc^>eful  that  with  the  urglngs  and  help 
of  the  other  donors,  ourselves  and  the  IMF 
the  budget  deficit  can  be  held  within  limits 
that  will  not  exert  undue  pressure  on  PKOP. 
Exchange  rate 

As  to  changing  the  exchange  rate,  we  have 
mentioned  that  this  was  done  in  November 
1971.  This  appeared  necessary  at  that  time, 
but  the  general  price  level  has  since  risen 
by  about  20  percent  In  spite  of  RLO  price 
controls.  The  experience  since  November  1971 
shows  the  limited  ability  of  the  RLQ  to  con- 
trol prices.  Further  price  Increases  stimu- 
lated by  another  devaluation  would  add  to 
the  pressures  that  already  exist  for  In- 
creases In  military  and  civilian  salaries 
which  would  In  turn  Increase  the  Govern- 
ment's budget  deficit  unless  revenues  could 
be  Increased  correspondtogly.  We  feel,  there- 
fore, that  the  best  course  of  action  at  this 
time  Is  to  concentrate  on  effective  means  to 
keep  the  budgetary  deficit  down. 

Economic  planning 
Laos  Is  classified  by  International  orga- 
nizations and  students  of  development  as  one 
of  the  least  developed  countries  in  the  world. 
It  Is  recognized  by  the  USQ,  other  donors  to 
Laos  and  the  RLO  Itself  that  some  economic 
development  of  the  country  must  be  imder- 
taken  concurrently  with  the  highest  priority 
programs — economic  stabilization,  refugee  as- 
sistance and  maintenance  of  essential  RLG 
services. 

In  1969  with  USAID  assistance  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Plan  published  the  first  eco- 
nomic development  plan  the  RLO  had  ever 
prepared.  The  Plan  identified,  organized 
within  priority  sectors,  and  costed  out  de- 
velopment projects  the  RLO  desired  to  see 
Implemented,  and  tentatively  indicated  the 
proposed  source  of  fimds  for  the  project 
where  possible.  The  Plan  Cadre,  as  it  Is  caUed 
while  Imperfect  and  by  no  means  all  Inclu- 
sive, represents  a  positive  step  forward  by 
the  RLG  to  try  to  plan  orderly  development 
In  Laos. 

Also,  since  1969  a  senior  U.S.  advisor  has 
been  working  full-time  with  the  Ministry 
of  the  Plan  to  assist  with  development-plan- 
ning rationale,  project  analysis,  assignment 
of  priorities,  etc..  and  in  general  to  strength- 
en the  role  of  the  Plan  within  the  RLO  as 
the  focal  point  and  coordinating  bo3y 
for  all  development  actvlties  sponsored  by  the 
RLG  and  by  the  countries  and  International 
Institutions  assisting  Laos. 

As  part  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  encourage  de- 
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velopment  of  the  infrastructure  required  to 
support  development,  a  USAID  Credit  and 
Banking  Advisor  has  been  working  closely 
with  the  Lao  Development  Bank  to  improve 
and  strengthen  Its  capacity  to  analyze  loan 
applications  and  administer  an  Industry 
Loan  Fund  established  initially  with  a  local 
currency  grant  from  USAID.  In  a  related 
activity  USAID/Laoe  has  established  a  mod- 
est fund  to  finance  feasibUlty  studies  of 
possible  industrial  devel<^ment  projects.  The 
USAID  has  also  actively  encouraged  other 
donors  to  prepare  Investigations  of  develop- 
ment projects,  both  in  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  sectors.  Recent  examples  of  the 
latter  types  of  investigations  have  been  a 
feasibility  study  for  a  slaughterhouse  by  New 
Zealand,  for  an  industrial  estate  by  India, 
and  for  an  Irrigation  project  by  Israel. 

Since  1966  USAID  has  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported the  Agricultural  Development  Organ- 
ization (ADO)  which  makes  available  credit 
and  modern  technological  inputs  such  as  im- 
proved seeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides  and 
agrlcult\iral  implements  to  farmers  to  assist 
them  in  Increasing  agricultural  production. 
In  addition  to  the  U.S.  conmioditles  contrib- 
uted by  the  U.S.  to  ADO.  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment has  donated  on  an  annual  basis 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
tractors  and  other  pieces  of  equipment  for 
sale  by  ADO  on  concessionary  terms.  And  the 
United  Kingdom  has  donated  irrigation 
piimps  for  sale  by  ADO. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  resources  available 
to  the  RLG  most  economic  development  proj- 
ects are  financed  by  grants  of  soft  loans,  tied 
to  procurement  from  the  donor  nations.  The 
Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB)  has  In  the 
last  three  years  become  more  active  In  proj- 
ects for  Laos,  making  Its  first  loan  In  1969  of 
»973.00O  for  the  Tha  Ngon  Irrigation  Project, 
construction  of  which  was  open  to  bidding 
on  an  international  basts.  As  the  loan  was 
financed  by  a  l^eclal  Fund,  created  within 
the  ADB  by  contributions  of  member  coun- 
tries to  permit  loans  on  concessionary  terms 
to  underdeveloped  countries  and  to  which  the 
U.S.  had  not  contributed,  U.S.  contractors 
were  not  eligible  to  bid  on  It. 

Development  of  an  electrical  distribution 
system  is  being  Jointly  financed  by  loans  of 
$4  million  from  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  $3.3  million  from  the  Special 
Fund  of  the  ADB.  WhUe  the  VS.  has  now 
agreed  to  contribute  to  the  ADB  Special 
Fund,  at  the  time  of  this  second  ADB  loan 
it  had  not  done  so  and  therefore  could  not 
participate  in  the  bidding. 

The  U.S.  contributed  60  percent  of  the 
funds  of  the  $28  million  Nam  Ngum  Dam 
project  sponsored  by  a  nine-nation  con- 
sortlum  and  managed  by  the  International 
Bank  of  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
U.S.  contractors  were  encoiu-aged  actively  to 
compete  for  the  award  of  the  various  con- 
tracts. However,  three  U.S.  firms  which  evi- 
denced preliminary  Interest  In  the  project  did 
not  choose  to  submit  bids  on  it.  There  have 
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been  no  other  multllaterally  sponsored  proj- 
ects in  Laos  since  that  time  in  which  U.S. 
firms  coxild  have  participated. 

In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a 
concerted  effort  by  J^an,  Prance  and  the 
U.S.  to  Improve  the  telecommunications  of 
Laos.  The  various  phases  of  the  project  have 
been  coordinated  by  the  RLG  with  the  three 
donors  and  the  United  Nations,  which  has 
recently  established  a  school  for  training 
telecommunications  technicians.  The  final 
system  will  be  fully  integrated  despite  the 
variety  of  sources  of  its  component  parts. 
The  Japanese  and  U.S.  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram are  funded  by  grants  and  are  being 
installed  by  engineers  of  these  countries. 
The  French  portion  is  financed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  grants  and  concessionary  loans  and 
Is  being  Installed  by  a  French  contractor. 

While  economic  development  In  Laos  can 
not  in  the  midst  of  a  war  have  the  highest 
priority,  the  U.S.  role  in  such  development 
has  been  an  active  one;  and  we  have  en- 
couraged other  donors  to  participate  In  an 
ever  Increasing  degree  in  such  development 
activities.  Doubtless  when  security  Improves 
there  wlU  be  a  greater  role  for  the  U.S.  and 
all  donor  nations  to  play  in  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  and  hopefully  Increased 
opportunities  for  participation  by  UJ3.  con- 
tractors and  suppliers  In  such  activities. 
Summary  comments  on  recommendation 

No.  1 
Given  the  stakes  in  Laos,  the  scope  of  the 
stabilization  problem  there  and  tlie  vital 
need  to  meet  it.  the  experience  over  the 
years  with  other  types  of  stabilization  pro- 
grams and  the  success  of  FEOF,  we  do  not 
feel  that  the  cost  of  FEOF  has  been  exhorbi- 
tant  or  that  its  essential  characteristics 
should  be  changed.  Given  the  basic  purpose 
of  FEOF  and  the  lack  of  RLG  capacity  effec- 
tively to  administer  controls  over  the  use 
of  FEOF  foreign  exchange,  we  do  not  feel 
that  Imposing  such  controls  would  be  ad- 
visable or  feasible.  Some  improvements  can, 
however,  be  made  in  administering  and  con- 
trolling demand  on  FEOF.  In  cooperation 
with  the  other  donors  to  FEOF  and  the  IMF 
we  are  doing  everything  possible  to  urge  and 
help  the  RLG  to  take  whatever  measures 
it  can  along  these  lines,  principally  by  im- 
proving Lao  fiscal  performance. 

We  also  hope  that  measures  can  be  taken 
to  reduce  FEOF  demand  fiui;her  In  future 
years,  although  these  efforts  are  made  more 
difficult  and  unpredictable  because  of  the 
war  In  Laos.  In  our  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram, stabilization,  refugee  assistance  and 
maintenance  of  essential  RLG  services  have 
to  be  given  highest  priority;  but  we  are  to 
the  degree  feasible  helping  the  Lao  plan  and 
undertake  long-range  development.  Other 
countries  and  multUateral  institutions  are 
also  helping  Laos  in  this  field.  We  feel  that 
the  nature  of  our  current  program  Is  prop- 
erly geared  to  basic  U.S.  foreign  policy  In- 
terests and  thus  serves  the  Interests  of  U.S. 
taxpayers. 


1964   1965   1966   1967   1968   1969 


1970 


1971 


FEOF  Contributions: 

Australia 400  .400  .800 

f'»n«e 1.700  1.300  1.700 

"pan                  ..  .500  1.700 

Unrted  Kingdom 1.700  1.700  1700 

United  Slates 4.000  5.200  13.700 

Total  FEOF 
contributions 7.800    11.900    19.600 

Commodity  import 
programs  (CIP): 
United  Slates  CIP 11.000     7.400     5.000 


.6  .800  .720  .7?  .72 

1.7  1.700  1.700  1.70  1.70 

1.7  2.100  1.700  2.00  2.30 

1.7  1.695  1.700  1.70  1.70 

13.8  16.788  16.600  16.10  20.10 


1964       1965       1966       1967       1968       1969       1970 


1971 


United  Kingdom  CIP..    2.800 
Australia  CIP 335 


2.800 
.335 


2.800 
.335 


1.5 
.2 


.750 
.100 


.750 
.ISO 


Total  CIP 14.135    10.535     8.135        3.6     5.350 


3.400   1.50 


1.50 


19.5  23.083  22.415  22.22   26.52 


1.9      4.500      2.500        1.50 


1.50 


Foreign  exchange 

budget  support:  U.S. 

invisibles  program  ...  2.300  3.700  2.500 
Total  U.S.  stabilization 

contributions... 17.300    16.300    21.200 

Total  all  donor 

contributions  to 

stabilization 

programs 24.235    26.135    30.235 


1. 5     1. 000       .  800 
17.2    22.286    19.900 


17.60       21.60 


24.6    29.433    26.615     23.72       28.02 


lhol°„^T!:'&4iroXtT«i1lSu." '*'''""•  ««•"•"»«•"»"'»"'•-•  commodity  import  .nd  invisibles  costs  .r,  «rt  ««lil,  .«i,.bl. 


on  a  calendar  year  basis  and 
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laCOMlCKNDATTON  NO.   2 

"AJ.D.  must  press  for  a  satlsfawjtory  con- 
clusion to  negotiation  of  fair  and  equitable 
freight  rates  for  commodities  transported 
through  Thailand  to  Laos.  A.IJ).  should  also 
conduct  appropriate  cost  audits  to  Insure 
proper  freight  charges.  If  this  matter  cannot) 
be  satlBfaotorlly  negotiated — now — with  the 
Thai  government,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  making  appropriate  reductions  In 
U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Thailand." 
coMMEirrs 

The  recommendation  Is  preceded  by  the 
following  statements,  among  others,  on  pages 
14-15  of  the  report:  "Imports  for  Laos,  either 
originating  in  Bangkok,  or  coming  through 
the  port  of  Bangkok,  are  transported  to  Laos 
by  a  Thai  Government  transportation  cor- 
poration which  monopolizes  rail  and  truck 
transportation  to  Laos.  ...  In  testifying  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  on 
July  1969  and  April  1970,  A.I.D.  officials  In- 
dicated the  total  cost  for  transporting  com- 
modities from  Bangkok  to  Laos — for  use  in 
A.I.D.  projects — for  fiscal  year  1970  to  be 
about  $600,000. 

The  organization  in  question — ^The  Express 
Transport  Organization  of  Thailand  (ETO)  — 
Is  a  Government  corporation  which  exercises, 
under  Thai  Government  decree,  a  noonopoly 
on  the  transportation  to  Laos  of  all  Interna- 
tional cargo  offloaded  in  Thailand.  TotaU 
USAID/Laos  payments  to  ETO  were  about 
1172.000  In  FY  1970  and  about  $231,000  in 
FY  1971.  They  are  expected  to  approximate 
$235,000  In  FY  1972. 

USAID/Laoe  is  free  to,  and  always  does, 
contract  with  other  companies  for  the  trans- 
portation to  Laos  of  goods  originating  In 
Thailand  or  which  have  entered  Thailand  as 
imports  (although  ETO  has  the  legal  author- 
ity, which  It  does  not  exercise,  to  monopolize 
the  transportation  to  Laos  of  the  latter). 
From  these  other  companies  the  Mission  ob- 
tains better  rates  than  ETO's.  Included  in 
ETO's  rates,  however,  are  the  costs  of  certain 
services  not  required  of  other  companies, 
such  as  clearing  the  goods  through  customs 
upon  their  arrival  at  Bangkok  and.  If  the 
goods  are  not  received  in  Laoe,  paying  the 
Thai  customs  duties  on  them  since  they  have 
then  not  been  delivered  to  a  duty-free  cus- 
tomer. 

ETO  rates  have  been  reduced  six  times  over 
the  past  twelve  years;  they  are  now  more  than 
20  percent  less  than  they  were  prior  to  June 
1.  1960.  A  Joint  Lao-Thai  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  which  held  its  first  meet- 
ings in  1970  and  Is  concerning  itself  with 
transportation  matters  among  others,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  last  two  reductions. 

In  late  1967  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  (DCAA)  made  a  special  study  of  ETO 
In-translt  rates  for  USAID/Laos  in  connec- 
tion with  a  study  DCAA  was  making  of  rates 
charged  the  U.S.  military.  (The  latter  rates 
are  higher  than  those  charged  for  all  general 
cargo,  which  are  the  rates  charged  USAID, 
partly  because  of  the  special  handling  re- 
quired for  dangerous  cargo.)  The  DCAA  con- 
cluded that  the  rates  charged  USAID  were 
reasonable  for  the  services  rendered.  Al- 
though the  present  rates  are  actually  some- 
what lower  than  those  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  1967  audit,  we  will  continue  to  keep  the 
rates  under  review. 

BECOMICKNDATION  NO.  3 

"kin.  Should  also  insure  that  commodi- 
ties provided  for  construction  of  the  Nam 
Dam  in  Laoe  are  fairly  priced.  As  the  U.S. 
Government  provides  60  percent  of  the  $30 
million  required  for  construction  of  this  dam. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  A.IJ).  insure  that  the 
funding  provided  Is  properly  spent." 

COtCIOENTS 

Construction  of  the  Nam  Ngum  Dam,  com- 
pleted in  December  1971,  was  governed  by  the 
Nam  Ngum  Development  Fund  Agr«ement, 
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1966,  which  among  other  things  defined  the 
project  and  assigned  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  project. 
For  all  commodities  procured  with  funds 
provided  under  this  agreement,  the  competi- 
tive bidding  procedures  of  the  IBRD  had  to 
be  used.  The  IBRD  utilized  the  services  of 
Acres  International,  a  Canadian  engineering 
firm,  to  prepaure  the  contract  documents,  su- 
pervise the  bidding  and  make  the  appropri- 
ate awards.  The  Bank  reported  quarterly  to 
A.I.D.  on  the  status  of  the  various  contracts 
and  the  progress  of  construction.  There  was 
never  the  slightest  indication  of  an  Improper 
award. 

Earlier  parts  of  the  report  (pp.  14-15)  in- 
dicate that  this  recommendation  Is  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  supply  of  $2.9 
million  worth  of  cement  from  Thailand.  Of 
that  cement,  $1.66  million  worth  was  pro- 
vided under  the  terms  of  the  Nam  Ngum 
Agreement,  using  supervised  competitive  bid- 
ding as  described  above.  The  remaining  $1.25 
million  vrorth  was  provided  under  a  bilateral 
agreement  between  Thailand  and  Laos.  The 
latter  amount  Is  being  repaid  by  the  Lao 
Government  in  the  form  of  power  for  Thai- 
land. 

RECOMMrNDATION'  NO.  4 

"The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions further  suggests  that  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Authorization  and  Appropriation 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
consider  amendments  to  Foreign  Assistance 
Authorization  and  Appropriation  Acts  specif- 
ically prohibiting  the  use  of  unrestricted 
cash  grants  except  in  those  Instances  where 
specifically  and  separately  authorized  by  the 
Congress". 

COMMENTS 

Cash  grants  can.  In  principle,  be  funded 
from  three  separate  appropriations  ac- 
counts— Technical  Assistance,  Supporting 
Assistance  and  the  Contingency  Fund.  The 
Appropriations  Act  for  Foreign  Assistance 
requires  that  appropriations  from  Technical 
Assistance  and  Supi>ortlng  Assistance  not 
"be  used  to  initiate  any  project  or  activity 
which  has  not  been  Justified  to  the  Con- 
gress". Those  cash  grants  whose  need  can  be 
foreseen  in  the  normal  Congressional  Pres- 
entation for  t.>e  ensuing  fiscal  year  are  In- 
cluded In  that  Presentation.  With  respect  to 
a  cash  grant  whose  need  is  unforeseen  at  the 
time  of  the  Congressional  Presentation,  a 
separate  and  specific  Justification  is  sub- 
mitted. Therefore,  Congress,  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  does  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  review  and  pass  upon  the  use 
of  cash  grants  funded  from  either  Technical 
Assistance  or  Supporting  Assistance.  In  the 
case  of  cash  grants  provided  under  the  Con- 
tingency Fund,  the  Agency  Is  required  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  Sec.  451(b)  "to 
provide  quarterly  reports  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
programming  and  the  obligation  of  funds 
under  subsection  (a)  [Contingency  Fund]." 
Present  legislation  thvis  In  large  part  meets 
the  concern  of  the  Committee  that  Congress 
have  a  role  in  approving  the  use  of  cash 
grants. 

Rather  than  the  requirement  for  Justifica- 
tion Ijefore  Congress,  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation, if  put  Into  effect,  would  neces- 
sitate specific  and  separate  authorization 
from  Congress,  presumably  In  the  AJD. 
legislation,  for  each  grant  funded  from  Tech- 
nical Assistance  or  Supporting  Assistance. 
The  requirement  wr>uld  also  extend  to  cash 
grants  provided  under  the  Contingency 
Fund.  Such  a  change  would  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  need  for  a  cash  grant  arising  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year.  An  approval  procedure 
going  beyond  that  presently  utilized  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Appropriations  Act 
wotild  affect  the  qwed  with  which  cash 
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grants  could  be  implemented,  a  matter  which 
takes  on  importance  because  most  cash 
grants  serve  immediate  security-related  pur- 
ptoses.  The  Committee's  proposal  would  ap- 
pear to  unduly  limit  this  fiexlbUity— a  flex- 
ibility which  iB  preserved  while  still  involv- 
ing, as  noted  above,  a  Congressional  i-ole. 

The  Agency  is  not  now,  however,  prepared 
to  take  a  formal  position  on  the  Committee's 
recommendation,  for  to  do  so  would  be  pre- 
mature. The  Committee's  recommendation  is 
directed  toward  the  Foreign  Assistance  Au- 
thorization and  Appropriations  Committees 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate.  Not  until 
those  committees  consider  legislative  amend- 
ments to  carry  out  the  recommendation 
would  the  Agency  feel  it  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide a  formal  position. 

Hoxrss  OP  Rephxsentatives,  Fob-  • 
EiGN   Operations   and   Oovebn- 
MENT  Intobmation  SOBCOMMrr- 
TEE      OF      the      COMUrrTEE      OK 

Government  Operations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  23,  1972. 
Hon.  John  A.  Hannah, 

Administrator,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Db.  Hannah:  I  have  received  Mr. 
Harvey's  letter  of  March  12,  1972,  which  rep- 
resents AID'S  reply  to  House  Report  No.  92- 
718,  "U.S.  Economic  Assistance  for  Laos — 
Stabilization  Programs."  In  my  opinion,  the 
reply  Is  not  re^wnsive. 

I  hope  that  you  will  personally  read  and 
carefiUly  consider  House  Report  No.  92-718, 
Mr.  Harvey's  letter,  and  the  contents  of  this 
letter.  I  would  also  appreciate  your  personal 
reply  to  recommendations  1,  2,  and  3  of  the 
report. 

AID'S  reply  is  essentiaUy  the  same  Une  that 
has  been  used  to  "Justify"  the  U.S.  economic 
assistance  program  for  Laos  for  many  years. 
As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  provided 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  military  equip- 
ment and  food  supplies  for  the  defense  of 
Laos.  House  Report  92-718,  however.  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  weaknesses  in  the  economy 
and  efficiency  in  U.S.  economic  programs  de- 
signed to  stabilize  the  economy  for  leas  than 
a  half  mUlion  people  in  the  monetized  sector 
of  Laos. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few 
lines  from  a  previous  Committee  report 
(House  Report  546,  86th  Congress)  on  our 
programs  in  Laos. 

"ICA  officials  have  sought  to  excuse  defi- 
ciencies and  maladministration  in  the  aid 
program  in  Laos,  after  they  have  been  dem- 
onstrated, with  the  assertion  that  our  aid 
program,  however  poorly  administered,  has 
saved  Laos  from  going  Communist.  This 
assertion  is  purely  speculative,  and  can  be 
neither  proved  nor  disproved.  The  subcom- 
mittee rejects  the  reasoning  of  ICA  officials, 
and.  on  the  evidence,  believes  that  a  lesser 
sum  of  money  more  efficiently  administered 
would  have  been  far  more  effective  in  achiev- 
ing economic  and  political  stability  in  Laos, 
and  in  increasing  its  capacity  to  reject  Com- 
munist military  aggression  or  political  sub- 
version." 

These  words  are  Just  as  true  today  as  when 
Included  in  House  Report  No.  546,  of  the  86th 
Congress,  dated  June  15,  1959.  It  would  have 
been  much  wiser  for  the  AID  officials  directly 
responsible  for  the  U.S.  aid  program  for  Laos 
to  have  spent  the  past  few  months  diligently 
looking  for  new  approaches  in  Laos  rather 
than  attempting  to  alibi  for  past  mistakes. 
While  it  is  of  no  real  Importance,  I  think 
that  a  careful  search  of  your  records  will 
show  that  the  FEOF  scheme  was  in  fact  de- 
veloped by  the  U.S.  AID  mission  in  Laos. 
Subsequently,  the  FEOF  scheme  was  en- 
dorsed— not  recommended — by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

The  FY  1971  Country  Field  Submission 
and  page  13,  Annex  I  of  the  FY  1972  Country 
Fneld  Submission  for  Laos  clearly  show  how 
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the  Subcommittee  staff  arrived  at  the  "Sky- 
rocketing Cost  of  FEOF."  You  will  also  note 
that  the  "total  U.S.  stabilization  assistance" 
referred  to  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the  A.I.D. 
comments  on  House  Report  No.  93-718  Is 
Inconsistent  with  the  data  shown  In  the 
Laos  Country  Field  Submissions. 

According  to  the  Country  Field  Submis- 
sions, the  United  States  supplied  $10.6  mil- 
lion In  1964  to  soak  up  local  currency  expan- 
sion In  Laos  and,  thus,  stabilize  the  Laotian 
monetary  system.  Dollars  provided  to  pay 
for  Laos'  ofBcial  "invisibles",  i.e.,  its  embas- 
sies costs,  do  not  soak  up  local  currency. 
By  1970,  the  United  States  was  supplying 
$22.2  million — an  increase  of  $11.6  million 
over  1964. 

This,  however,  illustrates  only  a  part  of 
the  real  increase  In  J.S.  support  of  the  Lao 
monetary  system.  Because  of  a  change  in  ex- 
change rates,  the  $10.6  million  in  1964  ab- 
sorbed only  3.6  million  kip  while  the  $22.2 
miUion  in  1970  absorbed  10.4  billion  kip — 
three  times  as  much  local  currency  had  to 
be  absorbed  in  1970.  as  compared  to  1964. 

FEOF  has  been  able  to  maintain  mone- 
tary stability  in  Laos  only  as  a  result  of  the 
huge  Inputs  of  the  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. Further,  as  clearly  shown  in  House 
Report  92-718,  there  are  absolutely  no  con- 
trols over  use  of  foreign  exchange  supplied 
through  FEOF.  The  dollar  exchange  Is  avail- 
able to  anyone — communist  and  non-com- 
munist alike— for  any  purpose  Including  cap- 
ital flight  and  procurement  of  nonessential 
luxury  goods  from  any  source — including 
Communist  countries. 

Further,  it  is  readily  admitted  by  AID  of- 
ficials that  the  1964  program,  which  was 
mostly  a  subsidized  commodity  import  pro- 
gram, was  laced  with  fraud  and  corruption. 
That  is  the  reason  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Australia  essentially  elimi- 
nated the  commodity  Import  programs.  In 
1970,  the  umted  States  provided  $11.6  mU- 
llon  more  than  It  did  in  1964.  What  assur- 
ance is  there  that  the  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion didn't  exist  even  more  In  1970  ($11.6 
million  more)  than  It  did  In  1964?  Under 
the  FEOF  scheme,  fraud  and  corruption  is  ef- 
fectively hidden. 

The  view  that  FEOF  Is  truly  multilateral  is 
a  mockery.  France  and  Japan  use  the  fund 
to  convert  their  currency  into  Laotian  cur- 
rency which  they  either  use  currently  or 
wlU  use  at  a  later  date.  The  FY  1972  Covm- 
try  Field  Submission  Indicates  "that  the 
British  may  be  looking  for  a  convenient  way 
to  withdraw  from  FEOF." 

AID'S  reply  to  our  report  states  "It  is  not 
correct  that  .  .  .  foreign  aid  donors  are  un- 
able to  examine  the  RLO's  actual  expendi- 
tures." Though  obvious  to  us,  perhaps  our 
meaning  was  not  too  clear.  What  we  meant 
by  "examine"  Is  full-fledged  audits  by  quali- 
fied U.S.  Ckivernment  auditors.  The  United 
States  currently  provides  about  $20  million 
yearly  which  is  converted  into  Laotian  cur- 
rency which  is  then  used  to  pay  more  than 
half  of  the  Lao  Government's  yearly  cost.  If 
It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  audit 
rights  over  the  RLG's  expenditure  records, 
then  by  all  means,  I — as  Chairman  of  the 
specific  Congressional  subcommittee  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  for  U.S.  Government  for- 
eign operations — want  and  am  entitled  to 
full  Information  as  to  the  U.S.  Government's 
right  to  audit  the  Lao  Government's  expendi- 
tures. You  may  be  assured  that — L*  we  In 
f  -ct  have  this  right — I  will  immediately  re- 
quest the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  to 
perform  such  an  audit.  For  your  Informa- 
tion, following  is  a  listing  of  the  Lao  Govern- 
ment's yearly  expenditures  as  reported  by 
the  U.S.  AID  mission  in  Laos.  As  you  can  see, 
they  have  been  climbing  steadily,  especially 
In  the  civil  administration  area. 
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|ln  billions  of  kip| 


Fiscal  year 

Armed 
Forces 

Civil 
police 

Civil 
adm. 

Total 

1964 

3.484 
6.389 
8.393 
8.345 
.       8.260 
8.253 
8. 534 

.888 
.761 
1.173 
1.185 
1.159 
1.160 
1.220 

1.708 
3.165 
4.824 
5.780 
6.565 
7.489 
8.554 

6  080 

1965 

10.315 

1966 

14.390 

1967  .  . 

15  310 

1968 

1969 - 

1970 

15.984 
16.902 
18.308 

Dr.  Hannah,  this  subcommittee  Is  well 
aware  of  the  almost  total  lack  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment control  over  the  FEOF  In  Laos,  the 
Exchange  Support  Fund  being  proposed  for 
Cambodia,  and  the  two  funds  which  are  be- 
ing thought  of  for  Vietnam.  I  understand 
that  the  two  "free  money"  funds  for  Viet- 
nam could  cost  the  American  taxpayers  one 
quarter  billion  dollars  a  year. 

You  should  be  well  aware  of  the  substan- 
tial loss  of  Congressional  support  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  Each  year  the  aid  bill 
comes  closer  to  defeat.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  personally  look  Into  these  fancy  cash 
grants.  It  would  be  very  regretful  if  these 
cash  grants  proved  to  be  the  final  straw  In 
attempting  to  obtain  support  for  the  FY  1973 
foreign  aid  program. 

One  final  comment,  Mr.  Harvey  Indicates 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  that  AID  Is 
currently  considering  entering  into  a  FEOF 
Agreement  which  will  extend  into  FY  1973. 
If  AID  should  enter  into  such  an  agreement 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  FY  1973  AID  au- 
thorizing and  appropriation  bills,  I  very  defi- 
nitely want  a  copy  of  the  agreement. 

With  warm  regards, 
Sincerely, 

William  S.  Moor  head. 

Chairman. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  9, 1972] 

United  States  To  Curb  Cash  to  Laotian 
Fdnd 

(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 

Vientiane. — The  Umted  States  has  told 
the  Laos  government  that  it  is  no  longer  will- 
ing to  put  additional  dollars  into  the  Lao 
Foreign  Exchange  Operations  Fund  (FEOF) 
to  cover  losses  caused  by  merchants'  specula- 
tion and  government  overspending. 

The  fund  was  formed  by  the  United  States, 
Britain.  Australia,  France  and  Japan.  Last 
year  it  gave  Laos  $24  million  to  back  the 
almost  worthless  Lao  monetary  unit,  the  kip. 

Laos  Finance  Minister  Sisouk  Na  Champas- 
sak  told  reporters  yesterday  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution will  remain  $16.8  million  for  fiscal 
1973  and  announced  tough  reforms  to  best 
Chinese  merchants-speculators  who  he  said 
have  been  "misusing  the  Laos  system  of  lib- 
erty and  free  life."  The  minister  did  not  give 
details  on  government  spending  curbs,  but 
indicated  tighter  revenue-gathering  measures 
were  on  the  way. 

A  $12  million  JOMP 

The  government  deficit,  along  with  the 
merchants'  steady  withdrawal  of  FEOF  dol- 
lars to  finance  according  to  Sisouk,  non- 
existent imports,  raised  the  U.S.  contribution 
from  $4  million  in  1964  to  $16.8  million  last 
year.  The  contributions  of  other  nations 
stayed  around  $2  million. 

An  unprecedented  $4  million  run  on  the 
fund  In  August  by  Chinese  merchants  forced 
Washington  to  contribute  an  additional  $4 
million  to  keep  FEOF  In  action.  The  kip  also 
was  devalued  by  20  percent  to  600  to  $1. 

Between  March  20  and  27,  local  speculators 
pulled  a  similar  trick,  taking  $790,000  out  of 
FEOF  in  one  week,  no  doubt  expecting  the 
U.S.  to  refill  the  kitty. 

But  this  time  the  government  has  been 
told  there  is  only  so  much  money  available 
and  unless  officials  Impose  restrictions,  they 
will  be  in  trouble. 

A  tightlipped  and  rather  angry  Sisouk,  In  a 


series  of  meetings  with  merchants  and  the 
press,  azukounced  the  reforms — mostly  re- 
strictions on  the  withdrawal  of  FEOF  dollars 
under  false  pretenses. 

Merchants  will  have  to  take  out  letters  of 
credit  to  carry  out  Import  business,  the  spe- 
cial official  rate  of  240  kip  to  the  dollar  for 
merchants  was  abolished  and  foreign  embas- 
sies have  been  cutoff  from  FEOF  dollars. 

Laos  residents  can  only  draw  a  maximum 
of  $600  FEOF  dollars  for  travel  abroad  and 
then  only  on  showing  a  foreign  visa  and  air 
ticket. 

Sisouk  said  some  people  have  been  drawing 
up  to  $16,000  for  trips  abroad,  then  staying 
in  Laos  and  depositing  the  money,  which 
represented  profits.  Into  Swiss  banks. 

Lower-ranking  American  officials  here  ex- 
pressed relief  that  top  officials  were  not 
putting  more  American  fxmds  Into  the  FEOP 
and  were  halting  U.S.  funding  of  the  high- 
living  Lao  elite  and  the  Vietnamese  and 
Chinese  merchant  group. 

These  sources  said  officials  are  in  effect 
protecting  the  Lao  and  Chinese  who  have 
been  Involved  In  speculation.  Their  names 
must  be  available,  soiirces  said,  because  since 
November  documents  had  to  be  signed  to 
draw  out  money. 

Asked  about  this,  a  U.S.  official  said  the 
documents  were  in  the  Lao  National  Bank 
and  the  U.S.  did  not  have  access  to  them. 

The  black  market  in  U.S.  dollars  yesterday 
afternoon  soared  25  percent  to  800  kip  for  a 
dollar. 

Angry  Lao  officials  charge  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants are  establishing  a  black  market  and 
raising  prices  in  retaliation  for  the  new 
restrictions. 

The  government  says  enough  dollars  are 
available  for  bona  fide  merchants  and  there 
is  no  shortage  of  dollars  to  back  the  kip. 

Some  U.S.  officials  are  blaming  the  Lao 
themselves  for  not  taking  stricter  price  con- 
trol measures,  but  top  U.S.  AID  officials  doubt 
if  such  measures  could  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  ordinary  Laotian  Is  tli« 
most  hurt. 

helps    HOt;SEWIFE 

Rising  prices  make  it  impossible  for  most 
Laotians  to  even  buy  a  can  of  sweetened  milk 
for  their  children.  Although  the  kip  was  de- 
valued in  November  by  only  20  percent,  the 
cost  of  a  can  of  milk  went  up  from  70  kip  to 
150  kip. 

Finance  Minister  Sisouk  toured  Vientiane's 
bustling  main  niarket  yesterday  In  one  stall, 
when  he  foiuid  a  Lao  housewife  being  over- 
charged for  meat,  he  bought  the  meat  him- 
self at  a  lower  rate  and  handed  it  to  the 
woman.  The  vendor,  of  course,  knew  who 
Sisouk  was. 

The  Lao  government,  reluctant  to  admit  Its 
budgetary  Incompetence  and  overspending, 
has  never  fully  explained  the  role  of  certain 
powerful  Vientiane  merchants  in  the  Laos 
economy. 

Instead,  it  blamed  "foreigners,"  which 
many  Lao  translated  as  Americans,  who  re- 
fuse to  support  the  Lao  economy. 

One  young  American  official  who  asked  to 
remain  unidentified  said  a  Lao  military  of- 
ficer recently  tried  to  run  him  down  with  a 
new  Mustang  car  while  shouting  Impreca- 
tions about  "Americans  not  wanting  to  help 
Laos  any  more." 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  BUSING 
AND  SCHOOL  AID  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  congree- 
sional  leaders  in  the  fight  against  busing 
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called  a  special  meeting  which  I  attended 
on  March  28,  to  work  out  their  position 
on  the  administration's  new  busing  and 
school  aid  legislation  unveiled  by  the 
President  March  16.  After  2  hours  of  dis- 
cussion, the  group  i-eaflftrmed  its  previous 
commitment  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  override  court  busing 
decrees  and  to  legislation  halting  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  busing,  but  came 
to  no  conclusion  on  the  administration's 
program.  Members  stressed  the  need  for 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  just  what  the  ad- 
ministration legislation  would  and  would 
not  do. 

First  of  all,  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
heavily  emphasized  "busing  moratorium" 
would  be  in  effect  only  from  the  time 
the  bill  is  signed  into  law — which  could  be 
months  away — to  July  1  of  next  year  or 
imtil  the  companion  measure,  the  "Equal 
Educational  Opportunities"  Act,  is 
passed,  whichever  comes  sooner.  This 
means  that  if  the  two  bills  were  passed 
and  signed  into  law  together,  the  mora- 
torium would  never  take  effect  at  all. 
Even  if  it  did  apply  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  it  would  not  stop  any  busing 
ordered  up  xmtil  then  by  any  Federal 
judge. 

The  "Equal  Educational  Opportunities" 
Act  is  much  more  comprehensive  legis- 
lation prescribing  new  ways  to  spend  $2.5 
billion  for  "compensatory  education"  for 
lower  income  school  districts,  though  the 
President  himself  admitted  that  many  of 
the  funds  already  spent  on  such  pro- 
grams have  been  swallowed  up  in  gen- 
eral revenue  and  used  to  pay  administra- 
tive and  other  overhead  costs  without 
measurably  improving  children's  learn- 
ing. Given  the  inescapable  fact  that  bu- 
reaucrats always  first  take  care  of  their 
own,  it  may  be  doubted  that  any  new 
set  of  criteria  for  this  kind  of  spending 
will  improve  matters. 

However,  this  bill  also  includes  lan- 
guage placing  tight  new  limits  on  court 
orders  to  schools  which  judges  say  are 
racially  segregated.  Its  wording  prohibits 
new  busing  for  younger  children — sixth 
grade  and  below — and  states  that  racial 
balance  in  the  schools  is  not  to  be  re- 
quired. It  would  allow  busing  for  older 
children  only  after  a  showing  that  none 
of  six  other  remedies  for  the  alleged 
segregation  would  suffice.  If  actually  put 
into  effect,  these  limitations  t)n  court- 
ordered  busing  could  do  much  to  save 
the  neighborhood  school. 

But  will  they  ever  go  into  effect?  Pre- 
vious legislation,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  contained  a  specific  prohibition  on 
busing  public  schoolchildren  for  purposes 
of  racial  balance.  The  Federal  courts 
have  simply  Ignored  it,  claiming  that 
their  interpretation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  supersedes  any 
statute.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  can  and  will  likewise  ignore 
these  provisions  of  the  "Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities"  Act  of  1972,  if  it  is 
passed.  A  constitutional  lawyer  present 
at  the  March  28  meeting  cast  serious 
doubt  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe by  statute  what  the  courts  may  or 
may  not  order  in  cases  where  they  have 
jurisdiction  and  claim  to  have  foimd  a 
constitutional  violation. 

However,  participants  in  the  meeting 
agreed  that  Congress  can  take  action 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

imder  article  m,  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution— such  as  the  GrlflBn  amendment 
which  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate  by 
only  three  votes  last  February,  and  H.R. 
10614  which  I  have  introduced  in  the 
House — to  deprive  the  Federal  courts  of 
all  jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  the 
transportation  of  public  schoolchildren 
because  of  their  race. 

The  other  route  to  the  same  goal,  a 
constitutional  amendment,  had  been  offi- 
cially recommended  2  years  ago  by  then 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  now  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  H.  Rehn- 
guist;  but  the  President  turned  it  down. 
Many  of  the  Members  of  Congress  pres- 
ent at  the  March  28  meeting  evidently 
still  hope  to  persuade  the  President  to 
support  this  course  of  action  or  the  re- 
moval of  this  issue  from  court  jurisdic- 
tion, as  the  only  legal  safeguards  against 
forced  busing  that  will  reaUy  work. 


CLEVELAND  AS  AMERICA'S  "ETHNIC 
CAPITAL" 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  you  know,  I  have  expressed  myself 
repeatedly  in  this  Chamber  as  advocating 
the  establishment  of  an  ethnic  heritage 
studies  program  with  Federal  assistance. 
Many ''of  my  colleagues  here  have  also 
taken  a  vigorous  and  affirmative  stand  on 
this  issue,  and  I  am  certain  they  would  be 
interested  in  learning  about  an  imusual 
event  that  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  April  28 — on  the  campus  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga Community  College.  On  that  day, 
for  the  first  time,  an  International  Youth 
Forum  on  Heritage  will  be  held  imder 
the  auspices  of  Ohio's  distinguished 
morning  newspaper,  the  Plain  Dealer, 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  High  schools  in  the  area 
will  send  student  delegations  to  the 
forum,  where  participants  will  try  in 
various  ways  to  acquaint  one  another 
with  their  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds.  I 
will  add  at  this  point — although  I  am  cer- 
tain that  most  of  you  here  already  know 
it — that  Cleveland  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  ethnic  capital  of  the 
United  States."  We  are  proud  of  this 
reputation,  and  I,  personally,  am  proud 
to  bring  you  the  news  of  what  my  city  is 
contributing  to  the  enrichment  of  Ameri- 
can culture  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
mutual  understanding.  I  would  like  to 
commend  all  those  persons  who  are  tak- 
ing part  in  this  event,  adults  and  yoimg 
people  alike. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FUTURES  MARKETS 
IN  CURRENCIES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Friedman,  the  prominent  economist 
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at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  pre- 
pared a  penetrating  analysis  for  the  Chi- 
cago Mercantile  Exchange  concerning 
the  need  to  establish  in  the  United  States 
a  futures  markets  in  currencies. 

Due  to  the  recent  dollar  devaluation 
and  the  closing  of  the  gold  window,  cur- 
rencies are  now  allowed  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween wider  bands  than  previously  al- 
lowed under  the  Bretton  Woods  syston. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  great  need  for  a  fu- 
tures market  in  currencies  to  permit  for- 
eign traders  and  investors  to  hedge 
against  future  devaluations  or  revalua- 
tions of  currencies,  and  Dr.  Friedman 
discusses  the  desirability  of  basing  such 
a  futures  market  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange  is  taking  steps  to  or- 
ganize a  futures  market  in  currency  ex- 
change in  Chicago.  The  CME  is  par- 
ticularly equipped  for  such  a  mission  be- 
cause of  its  tremendous  experience  in  the 
futures  field. 

The  analysis  follows: 

The  Need  for  Futdres    Markets  in 

Currencies 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 

Under  the  Bretton  Woods  system,  the  cen- 
tral banks  of  the  world  undertook  to  keep 
the  exchange  rates  of  their  currencies  in 
terms  of  the  dollar  within  ±1  percent  of  the 
par  value  as  determined  by  the  official  values 
of  gold  registered  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  In  practice,  the  central 
banks  generally  kept  the  margins  even  nar- 
rower—  ±  Vi  of  one  per  cent  or  ±%  of  one  per 
cent  so  long  as  they  had  confidence  that 
these  limits  would  be  maintained  inde- 
finitely, persons  engaged  In  foreign  trade 
were  subject  to  negligible  risk  from  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  rates.  Even  so,  large  trad- 
ers with  sharp  pencils  found  It  desirable  to 
hedge  any  future  transactions  by  buying 
foreign  currencies  forward  to  meet  commit- 
ments coming  due  or  selling  foreign  cur- 
rencies forward  to  match  scheduled  receipts. 
These  forward  transactions  were  handled  by 
the  large  commercial  banks,  often  with  the 
active  participation  of  foreign  central  banks 
in  the  forward  market. 

Episodically,  confidence  that  the  par  value 
could  be  maintained  waned.  Whenever  this 
occurred,  there  were  major  movements  of 
funds  both  In  the  spot  and  futures  markets. 
Since  there  was  seldom  any  doubt  which 
way  the  exchange  rate  would  be  changed.  If 
it  were  changed,  the  movement  was  in  one 
direction  only,  and  the  funds  could  be  ab- 
sorbed only  by  large  scale  central  bank  op- 
erations in  both  the  spot  and  futures  market. 

The  most  recent  episodes  of  this  kind  were 
in  the  spring  of  1971,  when  appreciation  of 
the  German  mark  became  widely  expected; 
and  after  President  Nixon's  August  15  meas- 
ures, when  appreciation  of  the  Japanese  yen 
became  widely  expected.  The  German  cen- 
tral bank  bought  something  over  $5  billion 
before  finally  letting  the  mark  float;  the 
Japanese  central  bank  a  similar  or  even  larger 
sum  before  letting  the  yen  float.  In  both 
cases,  the  currencies  appreciated  promptly 
by  over  5  percent  as  soon  as  they  were  per- 
mitted to  float  and  then  continued  to  ap- 
preciate subsequently. 

Under  a  system  of  rigidly  fixed  rates  that 
do  not  change — the  Ideal  envisioned  by  some 
supporters  of  Bretton  Woods — there  is  only 
limited  room  or  need  for  a  broad,  resilient 
public  futures  market  In  currencies.  The  cen- 
tral banks  plus  the  large  commercial  banks 
can  readily  provide  the  need.  Under  a  sys- 
tem of  rigidly  fixed  rates  subject  to  large 
Jumps  from  time  to  time — the  Bretton  Woods 
system  In  practice — there  is  great  need  for  a 
futures  market  In  currencies  to  permit  for- 
eign traders  and  Investors  to  hedge  against 
the  occasional  large  changes  that  will  occur. 
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But  it  is  almost  Impossible  for  such  a  market 
to  exist  because  most  of  the  time  there  Is 
little  for  it  to  do,  and  when  there  is  a  role 
for  it,  the  speculation  is  one-sided. 

Bret  ton  Woods  Is  now  deed.  The  Presi- 
dent's action  on  August  15  In  closing  the 
gold  window  was  simply  a  public  announce- 
ment of  the  change  that  had  really  occurred 
when  the  two-tier  system  was  established  In 
early  1968.  No  one  can  be  sure  Just  what  kind 
of  a  system  will  develop  In  coming  years — 
whether  the  world  will  continue  on  a  dollar 
stsindard  or  whether  a  substitute  interna- 
tional standard  will  emerge:  what  role  the 
International  Monetary  fund  will  play: 
whether  the  recent  formal  agreement  among 
the  Group  of  10  on  a  pattern  of  exchange 
rates  will  last,  or  will  be  extended  to  a 
broader  group  of  countries,  and  so  on.  But 
two  things  do  seem  clear. 

First,  even  when  central  banks  establish 
official  exchange  rates,  they  will  permit  a 
wider  range  of  fluctuations  about  them — the 
recent  agreement  provided  for  a  range  of 
±2.26  percent  instead  of  ±1  percent.  This 
reflects  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
view  that  greater  flexibility  is  essential  to 
avoid  repeated  crises. 

Second,  the  official  exchange  rates  will  be 
less  rigid,  will  be  changed  In  response  to 
much  less  pressure,  and  transitional  floats 
will  probably  be  resorted  to  as  the  chief 
device  for  shifting  from  one  level  to  another. 

The  German  Central  bank  In  the  spring  of 
1971  in  effect  paid  well  over  C500  million  to 
postpone  the  floating  of  the  mark  by  two 
weeks — this  minimum  estimate  assumes  that 
It  purchased  only  $5-bilIlon  to  hold  the 
earlier  par  and  that  It  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  these  dollars  at  a  mark  exchange 
rate  appreciated  only  10%  above  the  prior 
par.  Slmilairly,  the  Japanese  Central  bank 
paid  a  comparable  price  to  postpone  floating 
the  yen  for  about  two  weeks.  Once  bitten, 
twice  shy.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  any 
foreign  central  bank  will  agam  be  willing  to 
pay  so  high  a  price  for  so  trivial  a  gain. 

Transitional  floats  have  now  become  re- 
spectable. In  mid- 1970,  almost  any  U.S.  bank- 
er would  have  been  willing  to  give  heavy 
odds  against  what  actually  occurred:  a  situa- 
tion a  year  later  when  the  mark,  the  guilder, 
the  Canadian  dollar  and  the  Japanese  yen 
were  all  floating.  No  one  will  any  longer  be 
surprised  at  such  developments. 

Whatever  else  happens  in  international  fi- 
nancial arrangements,  these  two  changes 
create  a  major  need  for  a  broad,  widely 
based,  active,  and  resilient  futures  market. 
"Foreign  trade  Is  often  conducted  on  nar- 
row margins."  A  range  of  ±2.25  percent  In 
exchange  rates  offers  a  risk  to  a  trader  selling 
goods  for  future  payment  that  he  may  receive 
4.5%  less — or  more — than  he  might  Judge 
from  spot  rates.  This  could  make  a  substan- 
tial difference  to  the  profitability  of  a  trade. 
The  actual  risk  may  be  even  greater  If  he  la 
operating  In  different  currencies.  If  the 
pound  and  the  mark,  for  example,  are  each 
held  within  2.25%  of  a  par  stated  In  terms 
of  the  dollar,  the  cross-rate  between  the 
pound  and  the  mark  can  vary  within  ±4.5% 
(from  the  pound  at  top  of  Its  range  and  the 
mark  at  the  bottom,  for  example,  to  the 
other  way  around).  And  the  occasional  tran- 
sitional floats  add  to  the  possible  exchange 
risk. 

Foreign  trade  will  not  be  hampered  by 
these  risks  if.  and  only  If,  there  Is  a  futures 
market  in  which  they  can  be  hedged.  There 
Is  such  a  futures  market  now — In  London, 
Zurich.  New  York— but  it  has  neither  the 
breadth,  nor  the  depth,  nor  the  resilience 
that  is  needed. 

A  really  satisfactory  futures  market  can- 
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not  depend  solely  on  hedging  transactions 
by  persons  Involved  In  foreign  trade  and 
Investment.  Even  though  foreign  payments 
are  In  balance  so  that,  over  a  long  period, 
forward  sales  of  currencies  for  hedging  pur- 
poses Just  balance  forward  purchases  for 
hedging  purposes,  there  is  nothing  to  as- 
sure such  a  balance  within  short  periods  of 
time  or  for  each  foreign  country  separately. 
The  market  needs  speculators  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  open  positions  as  well  as  hedges. 
The  larger  the  volume  of  speculative  activ- 
ity, the  better  the  market  and  the  easier 
It  will  be  for  persons  Involved  In  foreign 
trade  and  Investment  to  hedge  at  low  costs 
and  at  market  prices  that  move  only  gradu- 
ally and  are  not  significantly  affected  by 
even  large  commercial  transactions. 

Fortunately,  the  same  features  that  make 
a  futures  market  so  essential  for  foreign 
trade  assure  that  it  will  also  attract  specula- 
tors. The  wider  range  of  fluctuation  even 
when  central  banks  are  pegging,  and  the 
occasional  transitional  floats  provide  much 
greater  and  more  continuous  opportunity 
for  profitable — or  interesting — speculation 
than  has  hitherto  existed. 

The  demand  that  will  arise  for  forward 
cover  under  the  new  circumstances,  and  the 
greater  opportunities  for  speculation,  mean 
that  the  present  futures  markets  are  bound 
to  expand — soon  and  rapidly.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  where — In  London,  Zurich,  or  the 
United  States. 

The  U.S.  U  In  many  ways  a  natural  place 
for  the  major  futures  markets  to  develop 
and  It  Is  very  much  In  the  national  Interest 
that  It  should  develop  here. 

The  U.S.  Is  a  natural  place  for  the  futures 
market  because  the  dollar  Is  almost  certain 
to  continue  to  be  the  major  Intervention 
currency  for  central  banks  and  the  major 
vehicle  currency  for  International  transac- 
tions. Exchange  rates  will  almost  surely  con- 
tinue to  be  stated  In  terms  of  the  dollar. 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  has  the  largest  stock 
In  the  world  of  liquid  wealth  on  which  the 
market  can  draw  for  support.  It  has  a  legal 
structure  and  a  financial  stabUlty  that  wUl 
attract  funds  from  abroad.  It  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  free,  open,  and  fair  markets. 

It  Is  clearly  In  our  national  Interest  that 
a  satisfactory  futures  market  should  de- 
velop, wherever  it  may  do  so,  since  that 
would  promote  U.S.  foreign  trade  and  In- 
vestment. But  It  Is  even  more  In  our  na- 
tional Interest  that  It  develop  here  Instead 
of  abroad. 

As  Britain  demonstrated  In  the  19tb  cen- 
tury, financial  services  of  all  kinds  can  be 
a  highly  profitable  export  commodity. 

The  develojMnent  of  the  Euro-dollar  mar- 
ket abroad  Is  a  cautionary  tale.  It  developed 
abroad  largely  because  of  the  Imposition  of 
a  Regulation  Q  celling  on  Interest  rates  that 
commercial  banks  could  pay  on  time  deposits 
and  of  controls  on  foreign  lending  and  In- 
vestment. The  result  was  a  seriously  dis- 
turbing element  for  U.S.  monetary  p>ollcy 
as  weU  as  the  loss  of  profitable  business.  If 
the  futures  market  develops  abroad,  It  wUl 
encourage  further  expansion  of  the  Euro- 
dollar market.  On  the  other  hand.  If  It  devel- 
ops here,  It  wUI  not  only  yield  earnings  from 
the  export  of  services,  it  will  also  encourage 
the  return  of  International  financial  business 
of  all  kinds  to  the  U.S.  and  the  gradual  re- 
duction of  the  Euro-dollar  market. 

As  the  British  example  illustrates,  there 
U  a  high  degree  of  complementarity  among 
different  financial  activities  connected  with 
foreign  trade.  If  we  develop  an  active  fu- 
tures market,  It  will  be  used  for  hedging 
by  traders  Involved  In  deals  between  two  oth- 
er countries  and  this  In  turn  will  attract 
them  to  the  U.S.  fw  sitUl  other  financial 
services. 

The    development    of    an    active    futures 
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market  In  the  United  States  would  ease  the 
problem  of  executing  monetary  policy  in  sev- 
eral ways.  In  the  first  place.  It  would  reduce 
the  problems  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
growth,  and  more  Important,  the  fluctuations 
In  the  Euro-dollar  market.  The  Euro-dollar 
market  would  decline  In  Importance.  In  the 
second  place.  If  the  futures  market  develops 
mostly  outside  the  United  States,  Its  opera- 
tions will  produce  fiows  of  dollar  funds  out 
of  and  into  the  United  States  as  speculation 
waxes  and  wanes  In  non-dollar  currencies, 
because  the  dollar  will  continue  to  be  the 
vehicle  and  Intervention  currency  for  such 
transactions.  If  the  market  develops  In  this 
country,  the  effect  will  mostly  be  to  trans- 
fer existing  balances  from  one  account  with- 
in the  United  States  to  another.  In  the 
third  place,  a  minor  by-product  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  futures  market  here  would  be 
the  further  broadening  and  strengthening 
of  the  money  market  in  this  country  In  which 
the  Fed  now  conducts  its  open  market  opera- 
tions. 

The  one  objection  that  is  sometimes  made 
to  encouraging  a  futiu^  market  In  foreign 
currency  Is  that  extensive  speculation  will 
prove  destabilizing  and  will  lead  to  wider 
fiuctuaUons  In  exchange  rates  than  would 
otherwise  occur.  There  are  three  answers  to 
this  objection. 

First,  a  more  active  and  broader  market 
win  tmquestlonably  develop  In  any  event; 
certainly  its  being  m  the  U.S.  rather  than 
abroad  wlU  not  make  It  more  destabilizing. 

Second,  the  behavior  of  the  current  ex- 
change rate  depends  on  actual  spot  transac- 
tions, not  on  future  transactions,  and  a  fu- 
tures market  has  no  direct  effect  on  spot 
markets.  Consider,  for  example,  a  wholly  sep- 
arate futures  market  In  which  In  practice 
all  contracts  are  settled  in  dollars  so  that 
delivery  of  a  foreign  currency  never  occurs. 
Such  a  market  would  clearly  have  no  direct 
effect  on  spot  exchange  rates  since  it  would 
provide  neither  a  supply  of  spot  cturency  nor 
a  demand  for  spot  currency.  The  Unking  of 
such  a  futures  market  with  a  spot  market 
and  the  settling  of  some  transactions  by  de- 
livery does  not  affect  the  basic  situation.  No 
participant  needs  to  accept  spot  delivery  un- 
less he  wishes  to  possess  the  currency  In- 
volved. Hence,  the  Unking  of  the  two  markets 
simply  leads  some  transactions  to  take  place 
through  delivery  on  the  futures  market  that 
would  otherwise  have  taken  place  on  the 
spot  market.  Insofar  as  the  availability  of 
hedging  faculties  provided  by  the  existence 
of  the  futures  market  expands  trade,  it  leads 
to  a  larger  volume  of  commercial  transac- 
tions that  are  surely  stabUlzlng.  In  addition, 
the  futures  market  may  have  an  indirect  ef- 
fect Insofar  as  It  leads  speculators  to  hold 
changing  apot  inventories  of  foreign  exchange 
to  take  advantage  of  abnormal  spreads  be- 
tween spot  and  futures  prices.  These  too  are 
almost  surely  stabilizing.  Only  insofar  as  the 
futures  market  somehow  leads  speculators 
to  hold  widely  varying  open  spot  Inventor- 
ies of  other  currencies  Is  there  even  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  destabilizing  effect 

It  is  worth  noting  that  In  general  specu- 
lation can  destabUlze  exchange  rates  only  If 
speculators  buy  spot  to  hold  when  prices  are 
high  and  sell  spot  out  of  Inventortee  when 
prices  are  low.  In  that  case,  speculative 
transactions  do  make  the  swing  in  rates 
wider— but  also  speculators  lose  money.  The 
belief  that  speculation  Is  destabUizlng  Is 
therefore  largrty  equivalent  to  the  belief  that 
speculators  on  the  whole  lose  money.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  accept  such  a  view,  but  If  It  were 
true,  the  speculators'  loss  would  be  the  trad- 
er's gain. 

Third,  a  great  deal  of  empirical  evidence 
has  accumulated  In  recent  years,  particularly 
on  the  basis  of  studies  of  Canadian  experl- 
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ence  with  flexible  rates,  Indicating  that  spec- 
ulation stabUlzee  exchange  rates  and  reduces 
their  fiuctuations,  rather  than  the  reverse. 
Canada  had  fioatlng  rates  from  1960  to  1962 
and  again  since  1970.  After  the  first  few  years, 
the  Bank  of  Canada  almost  completely  stayed 
out  of  the  foreign  exchange  market.  The 
rates  have  been  highly  stable  and  show  no 
signs  of  the  erratic  behavior  that  some  crit- 
ics of  fioatlng  rates  have  feared.  More  im- 
portant, students  of  the  detaUed  pattern  of 
rate  changes,  In  accordance  with  the  analy- 
sis of  the  preceding  paragraph,  demonstrated 
that  there  was  no  systematic  opportunity  for 
profitable  speculation  based  on  the  pattern 
of  rates  sufficient  to  offset  trading  costa.  The 
clear  conclusion  Is  that  speculation  was 
stabilizing. 

To  summarize  this  analysis :  changes  In  the 
international  financial  structure  wUl  create 
a  great  expansion  In  the  demand  for  foreign 
cover.  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  this  demand 
be  met  by  as  broad,  as  deep,  as  resUlent  a 
futures  market  In  foreign  ciirrencies  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  facilitate  foreign  trade  and 
Investment.  Su<di  a  wider  market  Is  almost 
certain  to  develop  In  response  to  the  demand. 
The  major  open  question  is  where.  The  U.S. 
Is  a  natural  place  and  It  Is  very  much  In  the 
Interests  of  the  U.S.  that  it  should  develop 
here.  Its  development  here  wlU  encourage 
the  growth  of  other  financial  activities  in 
this  country,  providing  both  additional  In- 
come from  the  export  of  services,  and  easing 
the  problem  of  executing  monetary  policy. 
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MUNICIPAL  BOOTSTRAPS 


THE  26TH  ANNUAL  TECHNICAL 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  viRaiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  Society  for  Qual- 
ity Control  is  presenting  its  26th  Annual 
Technical  Conference  In  cooperation 
with  the  International  Academy  for 
Quality  in  its  first  triennial  conference 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  8-10,  1972. 
The  theme  of  the  conference  is  "The 
Consimier — An  International  Quality 
Concern."  Proven  principals  and  advance 
techniques  for  applying  these  principals 
within  the  assurance  sciences  will  be 
presented  by  outstanding  leaders  in  their 
respective  field.  Representatives  from 
many  industries,  governmental  activities, 
educational  institutions,  and  foreign 
countries  will  provide  a  wesilth  of  broad 
experience  and  afford  conferees  the  op- 
portunity to  update  their  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  art  in  quality  practices 
throughout  the  world.  Two  afternoon  ses- 
sions each  day  will  be  presented  by  repre- 
sentatives from  some  17  countries  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Academy  for 
Quality.  Twelve  sessions  per  afternoon 
wUl  be  presented  by  the  nine  technical 
divisions  and  17  technical  committees  of 
the  American  Society  for  Quality  Con- 
trol. The  Governor  of  Maryland,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Washington,  D.C.  have  signed  proclama- 
tions designating  the  week  of  May  7-13, 
1972,  as  Quality  Control  Week  in  their  re- 
spective States  and  District.  This  con- 
ference will  stress  the  important  need  of 
improving  the  quality  of  product,  service, 
and  life  in  our  modem  and  complex  tech- 
nological society. 
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HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  magazine. 
Nation's  Cities.  The  su-ticle  makes  some 
extremely  valuable  points  about  the  di- 
rection of  today's  cities  and  offers  some 
alternatives  to  urban  blight.  The  article 
follows : 

MtnnCIPAL   BOOTSTHAPS 

There  Is  nothing  to  keep  the  cities  from 
putting  more  of  their  Idle  cash  balances  to 
work  earning  Interest  Instead  of  (as  too 
often  now)  just  letting  It  lie  In  some  fa- 
vored financial  Institution. 

There  is  nothing  to  keep  the  cities  from 
assembling  the  land  for  in-clty  industrial 
parks  and  using  tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance 
them  (as  New  York  has  done  and  Is  doing). 

There  Is  nothing  to  keep  the  cities  from 
providing  better  street  lights  to  make  their 
streets  safer.  (But  the  rise  In  crime  on  the 
streets  wUl  not  be  reversed  until  ( 1 )  the  rise 
In  drug  abuse  Is  reversed,  and  (2)  teenage 
and  Negro  unemployment  Is  corrected.  The 
DevU  finds  work  for  Idle  hands  to  do,  espe- 
cially If  those  idle  bands  can  lay  hold  of  a 
needle.) 

There  Is  nothing  to  keep  the  cities  from 
Inaugurating  an  occupancy  permit  program 
under  which  all  residential  units  must  pass 
Inspection  for  code  compliance  before  a  new 
owner  or  a  new  tenant  can  move  In.  Univer- 
sity City,  Mo.,  won  a  management  Innova- 
tion award  from  ICMA  for  launching  such  a 
program,  under  which  40.000  building  de- 
ficiencies have  been  corrected  in  the  past  five 
years  and  urban  decay  has  been  first  halted 
and  then  reversed  In  several  neighborhoods. 

There  is  nothing  to  keep  the  cities  from 
trying  to  balance  housing  growth  and  Job 
growth  by  using  some  of  their  federal  urban 
renewal  money  to  help  buUd  places  for  peo- 
ple to  work  along  with  building  places  for 
people  to  live.  In  Washington's  North  Capitol 
Street  project,  for  example,  urban  renewal 
has  buUt  housing  on  one  side  of  the  street 
and  an  industrial  park  on  the  other. 

Finally,  there  is  no  reason  why  cities 
should  let  themselves  be  pushed  or  drawn 
Into  new  programs  they  cannot  pay  for  or 
do  right.  They  should  try  to  limit  their 
spending  to  what  they  can  do  well. 

TODAY'S  tTBBAM  CRISIS  IS  JUST  NOT  A  nNANCIAL 
CRISIS  BUT  ONX  INVOLVINO  ALMOST  KVXBT 
ASPECT  or  TTKBAN  LITK 

Most  of  the  $190  bUllon  a  year  for  federal 
taxes  and  most  of  the  $60  bUllon  for  state 
taxes  comes  from  ova  urban  areas  and  Is  paid 
by  city-centered  business  and  people  who 
earn  their  money  In  the  cities. 

If  the  cities  are  rich  enough  to  pay  moat 
of  the  costa  of  state  and  federal  government, 
how  can  they  be  too  poor  to  pay  their  own? 
Why  must  so  many  mayors  Q>end  so  much 
of  their  time  begging  the  state  and  federal 
govemmenta  to  share  with  the  cities  these 
clty-derlved  and  clty-pald  revenues? 

This  ia  the  great  urban  paradox,  and  until 
that  paradox  and  its  reasons  are  understood 
It  WlU  be  hard  for  anyone  to  understand  why 
so  many  cities  cannot  In  reaUty  do  most  at 
the  things  they  could  and  shoiUd  be  doing  to 
help  themselves  and  why  so  many  cities  now 
need  so  much  help  tram  other  layers  of 
govemmeo.t. 

As  things  are  today,  too  many  cities  do  In- 
deed need  more  help  than  they  are  getting 
from  the  federal  government — mostly  money 
help  to  tide  city  g:ovemments  over  their  Im- 
mediate money  crises.  All  the  cities  need  more 
help  and  a  big  new  deal  from  their  state 
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governments.  They  need  help  and  a  closet 
working  partnership  from  their  countries. 
And  they  need  a  self-evident  kind  of  help 
from  their  own  suburbs  that  are  now  taking 
advantage  at  an  almost  free  ride  on  so  many 
services  the  cities  are  providing  for  them. 
The  bigger  the  city  and  the  older  the  city 
the  more  help  It  Is  likely  to  need. 

More  spedficaUy,  the  cities  need  help  to 
straighten  the  Jumble  and  confiislon  of  In* 
tergovemmental  relations  so  their  taxpayen 
wUl  no  longer  be  stuck  with  such  an  excess 
tax  burden  for  costa  like  poverty  and  edu- 
cation that  are  no  longer  truly  local.  They 
need  help  to  end  the  fragmentation  of  local 
government.  They  need  help  to  correct  what 
is  so  obviously  wrong  with  their  tax  system. 
They  need  help  to  cut  their  municipal  costs. 
They  need  help  to  reverse  the  exodus  of  In- 
dustry and  the  outmlgratlon  of  middle-  and 
upper-Income  taxpayers  that  is  eroding  their 
tax  base. 

But  most  of  all  they  need  a  freer  hand  to 
help  themselves,  more  wlUlngness  and  deter- 
mination to  help  themselves  If  they  are  given 
that  freer  hand,  and  a  better  undMstand- 
Ing  of  how  to  go  about  working  together  to 
help  themselves.  And  alas  I  Too  many  of  th« 
things  cities  might  be  doing  to  help  them- 
selves could  be  politically  costly  to  ttie  mayor 
who  tried  them. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  paradox  that 
leaves  our  cities  needing  so  much  help  are 
fiscal,  some  are  competitive,  some  are  legal, 
some  are  political,  some  are  traditional,  some 
are  humane,  some  are  organizational,  some 
are  due  to  unionization,  some  reflect  poor 
city  management,  and  some  stem  from  the 
misapplication  of  their  biggest  tax.  We  must 
take  time  to  spell  out  these  reasons  before  It 
would  make  much  sense  for  us  to  venture 
our  suggestions  for  what  our  cities  could  do 
to  help  themselves. 

For  the  short  pull,  the  most  Immediate 
need  of  too  many  cities  Is  money  help  to 
meet  their  soaring  municipal  budgets,  so 
most  of  us  would  favor  some  form  of  federal 
revenue  sharing  at  least  as  generous  as  any- 
thing now  contemplated  by  either  Congress 
or  the  President.  And  most  If  not  all  the 
added  dollars  for  the  cities  should  go  to  the 
responsible  elected  city  government  Instead 
of  being  fragmented  around  a  long  list  of  in- 
dependent urban  agencies,  thereby  making 
the  confusion  In  local  government  even 
worse. 

But  more  money  from  Washington  Is  only 
a  small  and  perhaps  temporary  part  of  the 
help  the  cities  need,  for  today's  urban  crisis 
Is  not  Just  a  clty-hall-ls-broke  crisis.  It  is 
not  Just  a  race  crisis  or  a  slum  crisis. 

It  Is  an  almost  total  crisis  Involving  almost 
every  aspect  of  urban  life  and  the  urban 
economy — downtown  decay,  white  flight  to 
the  suburbs,  housing  abandonment,  welfare- 
as-a-way-of-llfe,  air  pollution,  water  pollu- 
tion, traffic  congestion,  crime  on  the  streets, 
soaring  municipal  labor  costs,  school  deseg- 
regation and  now  resegregation  up  to  80 
per  cent  black,  neighborhood  resistance  to 
change,  undervised  and  wasted  land,  too 
much  demolition,  too  little  rebuUdlng,  ete. 

All  these  urban  problems  are  Interrelated, 
so  whatever  Is  done  to  solve  one  problem  will 
affect  the  solution  of  one  or  more  of  the 
others.  All  of  them  will  cost  money  to  solve. 

And  most  of  them  are  either  causes  or 
consequences  of  one  great  basic  problem  that 
haimta  most  of  the  central  cities.  .  .  . 

JOBS  AND  TAXPAYERS  ARE  LEAVING  THE  CENTRAL 
CITIES  AS  JOB  NEEDERS  AND  WELF.\RE  FAMI- 
LIES KEEP  MOVING  IN 

For  this,  the  aJl -too-obvious  and  all-too- 
simple  explanation  Is  that  too  many  central 
cities  have  let  themselves  become  less  attrac- 
tlves  to  employers  and  taxpayers  than  they 
are  to  the  Jobless  and  the  poor. 

So  New  Tork,  to  cite  one  extreme  example, 
has  lost  more  than  400,0(X)  industry  Jobs  and 
put  800,000  more  people  on  welfare.  St.  Louis 
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has  lost  380,000  population  and  more  than 
200  Industrial  employers  while  adding  100.000 
people  below  the  poverty  line.  Chlcaigo's  no- 
populatlon-growth  master-plan  would  make 
It  necessary  for  500.000  white  adults  plus  say 
500,000  stin-to-be-born  white  children  to 
move  to  the  suburbs  between  now  and  1980 
Just  to  make  room  In  the  city  for  the  natural 
growth  of  500,000  stUl-to-be-born  non- 
whites. 

Concludes  a  study  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental    Relations : 

"Since  World  War  11  this  coimtry  has  seen 
a  mass  migration  of  the  more  affluent  from 
cities  to  subiu-bs;  and  another  mass  migra- 
tion, this  one  Involving  the  rural  poor,  black 
and  white,  from  farm  to  center  city.  The  city 
has  lost  those  who  are  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  gained  those  who  require  the  help 
of  city  institutions  and  funds.  The  municipal 
government  must  finance  an  increasing  load 
of  welfare,  public  health,  and  public  recrea- 
tion. It  must  continue  to  provide  sanita- 
tion, transportation,  and  police  services  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  suburban  commu- 
ters as  well  as  for  its  own  residents.  It  must 
maintain  the  facilities  of  its  role  as  the  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  governmental  center 
of  the  metropolitan  area.  Meanwhile,  the  af- 
fluent, whose  taxes  would  support  these 
functions,  have  moved  beyond  the  city's  tax- 
ing powers.  ..." 

All  this  is  eroding  the  central  city  tax  base 
Just  when  the  poverty  influx  Is  increasing 
the  central  cities"  revenue  problems.  It  raises 
the  preposterous  prospect  that  before  long 
most  of  the  central  cities'  white-collar  work- 
ers may  be  living  out  of  town  and  commut- 
ing in  to  their  office  Jobs  while  most  of  the 
poor  live  in  town  commute  out  to  lock  for 
factory  Jobs.  But  now  office  Jobs  are  begin- 
ning to  follow  the  exodus  of  their  workers; 
since  1965  New  York  has  lost  (or  is  losing) 
the  headquarters  of  22  very  big  companies. 
Including,  for  example,  Unlveral  Oil,  Johns 
Manvllle,  American  Can.  Shell  Oil.  Cyanamld. 
Pepsi-Cola,  and  Flinkote. 

This  Job-and-taxpayers'  exodus  is  the  cen- 
tral cities'  most  urgent  problem,  and  the  one 
best  thing  our  cities  could  do  to  help  them- 
selves would  be  to  shift  enough  of  their 
priorities  so  business  and  taxpayers  would 
want  to  move  in  instead  of  moving  out. 

This  poses  for  the  cities  some  very  tough 
decisions  about  how  to  allocate  their  far- 
from-unlimlted  resources. 

The  suburbs  almost  everywhere  have  made 
this  decision.  They  have  decided  they  want 
to  make  themselves  attractive  to  middle-  and 
upper-income  families  who  will  pay  taxes 
Instead  of  expecting  public  support.  They 
want  to  attract  tax-paying  industry  to  help 
hold  down  the  taxes  on  their  homes.  Con- 
versely, they  want  to  keep  out  people  who 
will  not  be  able  to  carry  their  full  share  of 
local  costs,  i.e.,  the  poor. 

None  of  us  would  want  to  suggest  that  the 
cities  should  try  to  make  themselves  un- 
attractive to  those  In  need,  but  unless  the 
cities  can  make  themselves  at  least  equally 
attractive  to  taxpayers  and  employers  the 
poor  may  find  themselves  abandoned  and 
Jobless  in  bankrupt  cities  they  would  not 
want  and  could  not  afford. 

So  the  poor  have  as  much  reason  as  anyone 
else  to  want  the  cities  to  make  themselves 
more  attractive  than  they  now  are  to  busi- 
ness and  to  higher-income  families. 

Unless  some  way  can  be  found  to  make  the 
leaders  and  pleaders  for  the  poor  under- 
stood that  the  poor  have  a  big  selfish  stake 
in  reversing  the  Industry-and-taxpayer 
exodus  there  is  a  very  grave  danger  that  as 
the  welfare  vote  grows  and  the  poverty  vote 
grows  they  wUl  put  stronger  and  stronger 
pressure  on  City  Hall  to  spend  more  and 
more  of  Its  limited  resource  to  do  more  for 
the  poor  and  correspondingly  less  to  keep 
city  locations  attractive  to  business  and  the 
middle-class.  This  would  create  a  vicious 
circle  that  could  soon  fulfill  the  forecast  that 
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Newark  provides  a  foretaste  of  what  wUl  soon 
happen  to  many  other  cities. 

Suburbs  and  satellites  likewise  have  good 
reason  for  wanting  to  strenthen  Instead  of 
(as  now)  weakening  the  economic  base  of 
their  central  cities.  For  without  a  good  cen- 
tral city  to  subtend  most  of  them  would 
just  be  a  huddle  of  country  towns,  few  If  any 
of  them  big  enough  to  offer  their  people  the 
choice  and  variety  Job  opportunities,  recrea- 
tion opportunities,  cultural  opportunities, 
and  social  contacts  that  only  a  sizable  city 
can  provide  and  few  of  them  big  enough  to 
offer  business  the  variety  of  Job  skUls,  supply 
sources,  supporting  services,  and  local  mar- 
kets that  are  so  essential  to  all  but  the  big- 
gest and  most  self-contained  companies. 

Sooner  or  later  suburbs,  satellites,  and 
counties  wUl  have  to  recognize  their  own 
stake  in  the  future  of  their  central  cities,  but 
this  recognition  will  not  come  quickly.  For 
the  present,  few  of  us  think  the  suburbs  will 
willingly  share  the  city  burdens  and  prob- 
lems their  people  moved  out  to  escape.  Pew 
of  us  think  the  suburbs  will  willingly  stop 
bidding  against  their  cities  to  lure  away  more 
Jobs  and  strengthen  their  own  industrial 
tax  base.  And  few  of  us  think  either  the  state 
or  federal  governments  will  do  much  to  right 
the  city  vs.  suburb  Imbalance,  for  the  sub- 
urbs have  grown  to  have  more  voting  popu- 
lation and  more  political  clout  than  the  cities 
they  subtend. 

So  better  late  than  never  the  central  cities 
had  better  start  giving  much  more  thought  to 
what  they  can  do  to  help  make  themselves 
more  attractive  to  taxpayers  and  employers. 
As  a  first  step  to  that  end  we  suggest  that 
every  city  should  ponder  some  simple  ques- 
tions about  why  the  poor  are  stUl  pouring 
into  the  cities  and  what  employers  and  tax- 
payers want  that  too  many  central  cities 
no  longer  offer  them. 

The  reason  why  the  poor  keep  pouring  Into 
the  cities  is  the  same  today  as  It  has  always 
been  for  thousands  of  years:  they  know  no 
other  place  to  look  for  Jobs  and  no  other 
place  to  try  to  find  housing — good,  bad,  or 
worse — that  they  could  afford.  Even  if  today's 
suburbs  would  take  them  the  suburbs  have 
little  to  offer  anyone  who  cannot  afford  a 
car.  Farm  mechanization  has  driven  and  is 
still  driving  millions  of  workers  off  the  farms. 
Urban  slums  are  their  only  refuge,  even 
where  the  cities  offer  too  few  Jobs  they  are 
qualified  to  hold  or  (in  these  days  of  rising 
expectations)  willing  to  take.  Higher  welfare 
payments  in  some  states  like  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut  and  more  subsidized 
housing  In  stwne  cities  like  Newark  and  New 
Haven  may  have  made  some  cities  extra  at- 
tractive, but  even  cities  that  were  slow  to 
accept  federal  subsidy  money  like  Colorado 
Springs,  Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Man- 
hattan, Kan.,  have  tripled  their  low-income 
population. 

Industry  gives  two  primary  and  two  sec- 
ondary reasons  for  quitting  the  central  cities. 
The  secondary  reasons  are : 

( 1 )  The  cities  have  let  their  streets  get  so 
traffic  Jammed  that  in-clty  locations  are  los- 
ing their  long-time  advantage  of  easier  ac- 
cessibility. Many  suburban  locations  near  ex- 
pressways are  now  easier  to  reach  for  trucks 
and  for  anyone  who  can  afford  a  car. 

(2)  City  streets  are  not  as  safe  as  suburban 
streets.  This  can  be  a  real  problem  for  the 
night  shift. 

The  two  primary  reasons  given  are : 

(1)  Around  every  central  city  there  are 
dozens  of  tax  Jurisdictions  where  local  taxes 
are  much  lower. 

(2)  Land  In  the  central  cities  is  much  too 
expensive  and  much  too  hard  to  assemble. 
This  Is  not  because  there  Is  any  land  short- 
age in  any  city;  It  is  because  underused  land 
in  most  cities  Is  so  underassessed  and,  imder- 
taxed  that  its  owners  are  under  no  tax  i>res- 
s\u-e  to  release  It  for  reuse  at  a  price  that 
would  be  profitable  for  the  buyer.  That's  why 
federal    urban    renewal    subsidies   are   now 
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needed  to  buy  up  land  at  three  or  four  times 
its  reuse  value.  And  that's  why,  to  cite  a 
specific  and  shocking  example,  the  owners  of 
one  almost-abandoned  block  in  St.  Louis  that 
was  taxed  only  $700  a  year  could  afford  to 
hold  out  for  a  price  of  $519,000  before  they 
would  release  it  for  reuse. 

Reasons  middle-  and  upper-income  taxpay- 
ers give  for  leaving  the  cities  are: 

( 1 )  Property  taxes  are  lower  in  many  sub- 
\irbs  for  the  services  they  want. 

(2)  Streets  and  homes  are  safer  In  the  sub- 
urbs. 

(3)  Air  is  cleaner  In  the  suburbs. 

(4)  Schools  are  better  in  the  suburbs  and 
their  children  won't  be  bused  to  schools  that 
are  fast  being  resegregated  close  to  90  per 
cent  black  (In  Washington)  or  close  to  80 
per  cent  black  (in  Manhattan,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  etc.). 

None  of  these  reasons  for  employers  tmd 
taxpayers  wanting  to  move  out  Is  Incurable 
If  the  cities  can  get  the  needed  state,  federal, 
and  county  cooperation.  But  that  will  still 
leave  the  problem  of  how  to  make  the  cities 
more  attractive  to  employers  and  taxpayers 
so  they  will  actually  want  not  to  leave. 

THE  STATES  ENACT  MOST  OF  THE  LEGAL  REASONS 
WHY  OUR  CrriES  FIND  TI  SO  HARD  TO  HELP 
THEMSELVES 

So  the  cities  need  more  responslbUlty- 
sharing  by  the  states  at  least  as  urgently  as 
they  need  more  revenue-sharing  from  Wash- 
ington. For  the  long  puU  this  may  well  prove 
much  more  Important,  for  cities  are  the  crea- 
tures of  their  states  and  have  no  Independ- 
ent powers  of  their  own. 

Under  today's  setup  the  cities  have  most 
of  the  domestic  problems,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  most  of  the  money,  and  the 
states  have  most  of  the  authority  to  make 
the  needed  changes. 

All  of  us  support  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  conclusion 
that: 

"State  governments  occupy  the  strategic 
high  ground  from  which  basic  urban  and 
niral  problems  can  be  attacked  effective- 
ly. ..  .  The  states  can  and  must  provide 
constructive  leadership  and  assistance  on 
the  local  government  frontier  by  strengthen- 
ing their  counties  and  cities,  by  providing 
direct  fiscal  and  program  Incentives,  by  ex- 
panding the  local  revenue  base,  by  arbitrat- 
ing intra-jurlsdlctlonal  disputes — in  short, 
by  fully  recognizing  and  accepting  their 
responsibility  as  the  legal  parent  of  local 
government." 

Here  are  some  of  the  areas  where  help 
from  the  states  Is  urgently  needed : 

(1)  The  states  determine  the  form  and 
organization  of  city  government,  and  too 
many  states  have  fragmentated  local  govern- 
ment under  a  host  of  semi -Independent 
boards,  agencies,  commissions,  authorities, 
and  special  districts.  "By  fragmenting  local 
authority  and  responsibility  we  have  made 
It  Impossible  for  local  governments  to  gov- 
ern," says  HUD'S  assistant  secretary  for  Model 
Cities.  In  Oakland,  Calif.,  for  example,  only 
15  per  cent  of  the  federal  subsidy  dollars 
poured  into  that  city  under  134  federal  sub- 
sidy programs  was  channeled  through  the 
elected  city  government.  California  Is  not 
the  only  state  where  50  per  cent  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  receipts  are  likely  to  be  earmarked 
for  the  Independent  school  board.  30  per  cent 
for  the  county,  and  perhaps  another  8  per 
cent  for  various  Independent  agencies,  so 
only  12  per  cent  ever  reaches  City  Hall.  As 
for  state  aid  to  cities:  in  New  York  60  per 
cent  goes  to  the  Independent  school  board, 
only  8  per  cent  to  the  city  government. 

(2)  The  states  set  the  rules  under  which 
city  boundaries  are  fixed,  and  too  many  states 
have  so  written  those  annexation  rules  that 
expanding  the  city  to  facUltate  metropolitan 
planning  and  broaden  the  tax  base  for  urban 
services  is  difficult  If  not  impossible.  Notable 
exceptions  are  Texas  and  North  Carolina. 

(3)  The  states  determines  the  scale  of  wel- 
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fare  payments  and  allocate  bow  much  of  the 
poverty  cost  must  be  paid  out  of  local  city 
or  county  revenues.  In  some  cities  like  New 
York  these  state-assigned  welfare  costs  con- 
sume more  than  half  as  much  money  as  is 
collected  from  the  local  property  tax. 

(4)  Too  many  states  weaken  the  local  prop- 
erty tax  base  by  adding  homestead  exemp- 
tions, veteran's  exemptions,  farming  exemp- 
tions, disability  exemptions,  low-Income 
homeowner  exemptions,  senior  citizens  ex- 
emptions, and  even  golf  course  exemptions 
to  charitable  and  religious  exemptions  that 
in  some  states  cover  commercial  uses  too. 
Most  notoriously,  California  has  exempted 
temporary  open  space  reserves,  thereby  en- 
abling big  landowners  to  hold  land  off  the 
market  indefinitely  at  virtually  no  tax  cost 
at  all !  The  least  the  states  should  do  is  reim- 
burse local  governments  for  tax  losses  the 
legislature  votes  for  added  exemptions. 

(5)  Most  states  multiply  the  cost  and  dif- 
ficulty of  slum  clearance  by  prescribing  long 
waiting  periods  before  tax-abandoned  prop- 
erties can  be  taken  over  for  redevelopment. 

(6)  All  states  provide  the  Judicial  system 
to  which  police  must  take  their  cases.  Too 
many  states  make  It  harder  for  the  police 
to  cope  with  crime  on  the  streets  by  pro- 
viding too  few  courts  and  too  few  prosecutors 
so  too  many  criminals  know  they  can  get  off 
with  almost  no  punishment  if  they  make  a 
deal  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  court  calen- 
dar by  pleading  guilty. 

(7)  The  states  provide  the  prison  system, 
and  in  too  many  states  prison  Inmates  come 
out  more  hardened  criminals  than  they  went 
In. 

(8)  The  states  decide  what  responsibilities 
should  be  assigned  to  the  cities  and  paid  for 
by  the  cities,  which  should  be  assigned  and 
paid  for  by  the  counties,  which  should  be 
scattered  around  among  Independent  agen- 
cies, and  which  should  be  kept  In  the  hands 
of  the  state  and  paid  for  by  the  state.  Under 
this  state-determined  allocation,  too  many 
cities  and  city-centered-countles  are  bur- 
dened with  more  costs  than  their  state-au- 
thorized tax  resources  can  meet — Including 
heavy  costs  for  welfare  and  education  that 
are  borne  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  na- 
tional governments  In  almost  every  other 
country. 

(9)  The  states  determine  the  basis  on 
which  the  cities  must  compete  with  their 
suburbs  to  attract  and  hold  Industrial  Jobs 
and  taxpaylng  industry,  and  too  many  states 
permit  suburban  tax  shelters  where  the  taxes 
of  industrial  parks  may  be  as  little  as  10  per 
cent  as  high  as  in  the  nearest  cities. 

(10)  Almost  all  states  are  delaying,  com- 
plicating, or  blocking  county  home  rule  that 
is  so  Important  to  better  teamwork  between 
city  and  county. 

(11)  The  states  write  the  minimum  wage 
laws  that  worsen  the  cities'  poverty  problem 
by  making  it  hard  for  teenagers  and  other 
untrained  labor  to  find  work. 

(12)  Too  many  states  fail  to  live  up  to  the 
responsibilities  they  do  accept  in  principle. 
For  example,  Houston  had  to  set  up  a  city 
university  because  the  state  refused  to  pro- 
vide a  state  university  in  the  state's  largest 
city,  and  Houston  had  to  build  a  tuberculosis 
hospital  because  the  state  would  not  put  up 
the  money  for  a  state  tuberculosis  hospital 
there. 

(13)  All  states  except  Texas  let  the  fire 
Insurance  companies  set  wasteful  and  archaic 
fire  protection  standards  for  their  cities  to 
meet. 

( 14)  Some  states  are  enacting  shorter  work 
weeks  for  municipal  workers.  For  example. 
New  York  has  ordered  a  40-hour  week  for 
firemen  that  will  add  $1.7  million  a  year  to 
the  Syracuse  payroll. 

(15)  Perhaps  most  important,  the  states 
determine  what  taxes  the  cities  may  impose 
to  meet  their  state-assigned  responsibilities. 
Too  many  states  forbid  or  limit  their  cities' 
power  to  levy  sales  and/or  Income  taxes.  Too 
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many  states  set  a  low  celling  on  how  much 
money  their  cities  can  raise  by  the  only  levy 
traditionally  reserved  for  their  use,  the  prop- 
erty tax.  And  with  two  minor  and  half-way 
exceptions  (Pennsylvania  and  Hawaii)  all 
states  forbid  their  cities  to  shift  the  weight 
of  the  property  tax  off  the  owner-paid  value 
of  Improvements  (which  in  many  states  are 
so  overtaxed  that  the  levy  is  a  major  deter- 
rent to  improvements)  onto  the  community- 
created  value  of  the  location  (which  almost 
everywhere  is  so  undertaxed  that  the  under- 
taxatlon  encourages  and  subsidizes  decay, 
blight,  slum  formation,  land  waste,  and 
sprawl ) . 

We  are  almost  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing that  the  states  should  repeal  their  con- 
stitutional limits  on  local  taxing  powers  and 
reconsider  the  need,  wisdom,  and  desirabil- 
ity of  their  legal  limits. 

ANOTHER  REASON  WHY  CITtES  NEED  HELP  IS  TO 
MEET  LOW -TAX  COMPETITION  FROM  THEIR 
LOWER-COST  SUBURBS 

Too  many  cities  feel  that  in  order  to  at- 
tract and  hold  taxpaylng  and  Job-creating 
business  and  industry  they  must  keep  their 
tax  rates  lower  than  the  rates  needed  to  cover 
their  municipal  costs. 

State  governments  could  minimize  this 
problem  If  they  would  take  over  the  basic 
costs  of  school  education  as  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  the  National  League  of 
Cities.  Then  the  cities  would  no  longer  have 
to  compete  with  outlying  tax  shelters  zoned 
to  enjoy  a  big  industrial  tax  base  with  few 
children  to  educate.  F^eed  from  any  gross  in- 
equality in  the  school  tax — an  inequality 
that  helps  some  New  Jersey  tax  shelters  offer 
tax  rates  nearly  90  per  cent  lower  than  the 
nearby  cities — much  if  any  remaining  tax 
difference  would  Just  reflect  the  comparative 
quality  and  desirability  of  local  service  plus 
whatever  excess  costs  of  poverty  the  state 
may  make  the  city  carry. 

Some  of  us  believe  very  strongly  that  the 
states  should  raise  the  money  for  education 
from  some  source  other  than  the  property 
tax,  but  others  agree  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Fiscal  System  Task  Force  in  Ore- 
gon that  most  of  the  money  should  be  raised 
by  a  uniform  statewide  property  tax  on  land 
only.  They  argue  that  taking  school  costs  en- 
tirely off  the  property  tax  would  be  capital- 
ized into  higher  land  prices  (as  shown  by 
the  experience  of  Australia  and  many  other 
countries)  and  so  worsen  Xfye  land  price  in- 
flation that  has  sent  land  prices  here  soar- 
ing six  times  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  tb«  price 
level;  and  they  cite  the  California  referendum 
in  which  the  voters  turned  down  a  proposal 
to  cut  the  property  tax  there  by  some  50  per 
cent  by  setting  a  1-percent-of -true- value 
celling  on  the  levy.  Said  the  Calfornla  Tax- 
payers' Association  "such  a  celling  would 
necessitate  either  tripling  the  state  sales  tax 
or  doubling  the  state  income  tax."  Said  the 
California  Statewide  Homeowners'  Associa- 
tion: "Our  members  would  have  ended  up 
paying  more  taxes  instead  of  less  If  the  prop- 
erty tax  had  been  cut  in  half.  The  only  bene- 
flciarles  would  have  been  land  speculators 
and  slum  owners." 

In  California  the  property  tax  base  per 
school  child  ranges  from  a  low  of  $103  to  a 
high  of  $952,156  and  the  state  supreme  court 
has  ruled  that  this  unbalance  denies  chil- 
dren in  poorer  districts  their  constitutional 
rights  under  the  equal  protection  clause.  So 
legislation  is  already  pending  in  Sacramento 
to  levy  a  uniform  statewide  property  tax  for 
redistribution  to  local  school  districts  on  an 
equal  per  pupil  basis.  This  would  not  neces- 
sarily preclude  an  additional  local  school 
levy  where  the  voters  wish  to  tax  themselves 
more  heavily  to  provide  better-than-state 
standard  schooling  for   their  children. 

A  uniform  statewide  school  tax  would  ease 
the  prc^erty  tax  burden  in  most  cities.  For 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  it  would  lower  the 
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tax  rate  by  about  22  cents  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation  and  still  give  the  school  board  $25 
million  more  to  spend. 

Similar  court  rulings  to  that  handed  down 
in  California  regarding  school  taxation  have 
been  rendered  In  New  Jersey  and  Texas.  Others 
are  expected. 

HERE  ARE  FIVE  MORE  REASONS  THAT  HELP 
EXPLAIN  WHY  CITIES  FIND  IT  HARD  TO  HELP 
THEMSELVES 

Traditional  Reason  is  that  our  American 
tradition  and  practice  has  left  local  govern- 
ments burdened  with  two  very  heavy  costs 
that  are  no  longer  truly  local — poverty  and 
education.  These  costs  are  borne  as  a  matter 
or  course  by  the  national  governments  in 
almost  every  other  country.  They  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  central  cities  because  (1) 
poverty  and  welfare  families  are  concen- 
trated in  the  city  slums  and  (2)  it  costs 
more  to  educate  slum  children  than  to  pro- 
vide the  same  quality  of  education  to  chil- 
dren from  more  cultured  homes.  We  are 
unanimous  In  recommending  that  the  basic 
costs  of  education  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  state  and  the  basic  costs  of  welfare 
should  be  borne  by  the  federal  government. 

Fiscal  Reason  is  that  the  sUte  and  federal 
governments  are  taxing  so  many  tax  dollars 
out  of  the  cities  and  there  Is  a  limit  to  how 
big  a  total  tax  burden  any  community  can. 
support.  To  meet  this  problem  we  are  al- 
most unanimous  in  recommending  that  the 
higher  level  governments  should  let  local 
taxpayers  take  more  credit  for  their  local 
taxes  as  a  bigger  deduction  on  their  state 
and  federal  Income  taxes.  That  would  give 
the  cities  a  bigger  incentive  to  help  them- 
selves by  raising  their  own  taxes,  for  the 
more  local  taxes  a  local  resident  or  business 
was  asked  to  pay  the  less  his  state  or  federal 
tax  would  be. 

Labor  Union  Reason  is  that  labor  accounts 
for  some  75  per  cent  of  all  municipal  costs 
and  most  cities  are  peculiarly  vulnerable  to 
strikes.  We  can  stand  an  indefinite  auto 
strike:  we  got  along  without  any  new  cars  at 
all  for  four  years  during  World  War  II.  We 
can  stand  an  Indefinite  construction  strike — 
we  got  along  with  no  new  construction  ex- 
cept for  defense  all  through  the  war.  Stock- 
piles and  Imports  can  make  a  long  steel 
strike  tolerable;  truck  competition  can  ease 
a  long  rail  freight  strike.  But  few  central 
cities  can  stand  a  week's  garbage  strike,  no 
city  should  have  to  stand  even  ar  one-day 
police  or  firemen's  strike,  and  few  cities 
can  stand  more  than  a  few  hours"  utility 
strike. 

The  long  pull  solution  of  this  labor  and 
unionization  problem  will  depend  on  what 
city  governments  themselves  can  do  to  pro- 
fessionalize their  labor  relations,  improve 
the  morale  of  the  work  force,  and  upgrade 
its  lagging  productivity;  but  right  now  the 
cities  need  much  more  help  from  their  states 
to  establish  reasonable  and  effective  labor 
relations  systems  for  public  employees  to 
replace  today's  Ineffective  and  unenforced 
laws  forbidding  public  service  strikes. 

We  will  have  more  to  say  in  another  sec- 
tion of  our  report  about  their  labor  prob- 
lems. 

Misapplication-of-the-property-tax  Reason. 
Is  that  as  now  applied  with  too  much  weight 
on  the  owner-pald-for  value  of  the  Improve- 
ment and  too  little  weight  on  the  commu- 
nity-created value  of  the  location  the  tax 
abets  and  subsidizes  urban  decay  and  pen- 
alizes urban  improvement.  We  will  have 
more  to  say  later  about  the  urgency  of  prop- 
erty tax  reform. 

Httmone  Reason  is  that  even  If  the  cities 
had  no  legal  obligation  to  care  for  their 
poor  few  cities  would  willingly  neglect  them. 

DESPITE  THESE  OBSTACLES.  BtTTKH  MANAGE- 
MENT COULD  ENABLE  MOST  CITIXS  TO  DO 
THEIR    JOB    MUCH    BTrTER 

Here  Is  a  14-point  checklist  every  city  could 
profitably  apply  to  see  how  well  and  how 
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economically  each  municipal  function  la  be- 
ing performed.  Some  of  us  think  many  cities 
could  achieve  very  great  savings  if  they  would 
apply  these  better  management  standards. 

(1)  There  Is  nothing  to  keep  the  cities 
from  Increasing  their  top  management  sala- 
ries to  attract  the  kind  of  competence  needed 
to  run  large  and  complex  enterprises.  Too 
many  cities  set  the  pay  of  their  mayors  and/ 
or  their  key  department  heads  at  about  the 
federal  OS-8  grade  for  senior  clerks.  In  some 
cities  they  get  less  than  the  new  scale  for 
postmen!  No  city  can  hope  to  attract  and 
hold  the  needed  quality  of  public  official  un- 
less It  Is  willing  to  pay  for  good  work. 

Too  many  cities  now  need  a  much  more 
professional  competence  at  the  level  between 
the  politically  elected  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil and  the  appointed  operating  heads  of  the 
various  city  departments.  Without  a  highly 
competent  professional  staff  the  mayor  will 
too  often  And  It  Impossible  to  pass  Informed 
judgments  on  departmental  performance  and 
economy,  to  appraise  departmental  progress 
In  Introducing  new  and  better  methods,  and 
to  assure  good  teamwork  between  depart- 
ments (each  with  Its  own  Internal  pressures 
for  self-aggrandlzement  In  order  to  get  more 
money  to  pay  more  people  more) . 

(2)  There  Is  nothing  to  keep  a  city  from 
coordinating  its  zoning,  land  acquisition, 
and  improvement  spending  with  a  carefully 
conceived  plan  for  orderly  urban  growth  In- 
stead of  yielding  (as  too  often  now)  to  selfish 
pressures  for  rezonlng  here  and  Improve- 
ments there  that  would  serve  mostly  to  en- 
rich the  applying  beneficiary. 

Planning  ahead  for  growth  can  save  many 
millions  of  dollars.  For  example,  planning 
ahead  enabled  Cincinnati  to  buy  park  sites 
at  $1,800  an  acre  that  would  cost  $13,000 
now,  school  sites  at  $3,600  an  acre  that  would 
cost  $20,000  now.  Dayton  saved  a  total  of 
$612,000  by  advance  purchase  of  the  land  for 
eight  neighborhood  playgrounds.  Tacoma 
saved  $150,000  by  holding  on  to  land  ac- 
quired through  tax  delinquency  for  Inclu- 
sion in  future  school  sites. 

But  far  more  Important  than  this  savings 
potential  Is  the  need  to  focus  the  city's  in- 
vestment spending  on  the  kind  of  services 
and  facilities  that  will  best  contribute  to  the 
kind  of  growth  the  city  wants.  No  city  can 
afford  to  dissipate  Its  far-from-unllmlted  re- 
sources trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  people 
and  provide  everything  for  everybody. 
Wlchlta's^lannlng  Department  applied  sys- 
tems analysis  to  give  scores  and  rankings  to 
competltlng  proposed  capital  Improvements 
projects  for  water,  parks,  sewers,  thorough- 
fares, and  urban  renewal. 

(3)  There  Is  nothing  to  keep  a  city  from 
employing  systems  analysts  for  continuing 
systems  analysis  that  would  explicitly  con- 
sider citizen  Impacts,  forecast  future  as  well 
as  current  costs,  evaluate  capital  vs.  opera- 
ting expenses,  consider  viable  alternatives, 
and  help  Identify  unnecessary  or  marginal 
services. 

(4)  There  Is  nothing  to  keep  a  city  from 
taking  fuller  advantage  of  expert  volunteer 
help  from  the  private  sector  like  the  long- 
range  planning  committee  set  up  by  the 
Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  still  bet- 
ter example  might  be  the  way  the  New  York 
Economic  Development  Council  fielded  a 
team  of  lO  executives  on  leave  at  full  pay 
from  the  Metropolitan,  New  York,  and  Equi- 
table life  Insurance  companies  to  work  full 
time  for  nine  months  on  a  program  for  ra- 
tionalizing the  operation  of  New  York's  al-" 
most  hopelessly  backlogged  criminal  courts. 
Within  four  months  prompt  action  on  the 
task  force  recommendations  reduced  the 
backlog  from  59,406  cases  to  a  still-impossible 
total  of  39,573.  The  presiding  Justice  has 
called  the  report  "a  landmark  in  pointing 
out  to  the  entire  nation  how  the  private  and 
public  sectors  can  work  together  for  the 
common  good." 

Now  the  Economic  Development  Council 
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has  been  asked  to  field  simUar  task  forces 
to  study  the  workings  of  the  city's  $2-bllllon- 
a-year  school  system  and  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration  whose  costs  (includ- 
ing Welfare)    are  budgeted  for  $2.4  billion. 

In  Newark  a  similar  study  team  provided 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  request 
of  Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Olbson  found  ways  to 
cut  city  costs  by  more  than  $10  million. 

(6)  There  Is  nothing  to  keep  a  city  from 
attacking  the  red  tape,  inertia,  and  ancient 
procedures  that  cause  so  many  delays  on  city 
projects.  For  example,  the  project  monitor- 
ship  approach  recently  adopted  by  New  York. 

(6)  There  Is  nothing  to  keep  a  city  from 
giving  its  employees  a  better  understanding 
of  the  objectives  of  the  service  on  which  they 
are  employed  and  holding  them  responsible 
for  maximizing  the  desired  output.  Most 
specifically,  most  of  us  think  It  Is  high  time 
to  begin  rerating  the  school  systems  that 
consume  most  of  the  local  tax  dollars  on  the 
basis  of  their  outputs  Instead  of  on  the  basis 
of  their  inputs,  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  how 
much  the  pupils  learn  Instead  of  on  the 
basis  of  how  many  teachers  are  paid  how 
well  to  teach. 

(7)  There  Is  nothing  to  keep  a  city  from 
making  fiUler  use  of  private  facilities  when, 
as,  and  if  private  enterprise  could  perform 
some  service  (like  waste  removal,  water  sup- 
ply, and  some  health  care  or  education  func- 
tions) better  for  less.  For  example,  a  1970 
study  for  the  New  York  City  administrator's 
office  found  that  private  cartmen  can  col- 
lect refuse  at  $18  a  ton  while  paying  taxes 
and  making  a  profit  vs.  the  Sanitation  De- 
partment's cost  of  $60  a  ton.  Gary,  Ind.,  has 
contracted  with  Behavioral  Research  Labora- 
tories to  run  a  school  for  $800  a  pupil  and 
guarantee  100  per  cent  faster  learning  than 
the  previous  average.  Newark  cut  the  main- 
tenance cost  of  city  hall  from  $500,411  to 
$97,713  by  farming  the  job  out  to  a  main- 
tenance company. 

(8)  There  Is  nothing  to  keep  a  city  from 
offering  financial  and  advancement  Incen- 
tives to  encourage  a  more  innovative  attitude 
among  city  employees,  so  they  will  be  among 
the  first  instead  of  the  last  to  Introduce  new 
labor-saving  and  money-saving  equipment, 
methods,  and  techniques. 

(9)  There  is  nothing  to  keep  a  city  from 
employing  outside  experts  on  a  short-time 
basis  to  help  Introduce  more  efficient  meth- 
ods, systems,  and  equipment. 

(10)  There  Is  nothing  to  keep  the  cities 
(or  their  counties)  from  raising  their  assess- 
ment standards  by  employing  only  trained 
and  classified  appraisers  and  paying  them 
enough  to  attract  and  hold  good  men,  and 
there  Is  nothing  to  keep  the  cities  (or  their 
counties)  from  introducing  computers  to 
keep  their  assessments  closer  to  current 
values.  Correcting  today's  gross  underassess- 
ments on  properties  that  underuse  or  misuse 
valuable  locations  could  be  the  quickest  and 
best  (though  not  necessarily  the  most  pop- 
ular) way  for  most  cities  to  Increase  their 
local  tax  revenues,  but  no  city  should  expect 
to  get  good  assessments  at  a  cost  lower  than 
1  per  cent  of  its  projected  property  tax 
receipts. 

(11)  There  is  nothing  to  keep  a  city  from 
seeking  to  create  a  more  friendly  and  co- 
operative attitude  at  City  Hall  and  so  en- 
courage a  more  cooperative  response  from 
more  people  and  a  revived  belief  that  the 
city  Is  worth  working  together  to  save.  For 
example,  Greensboro,  N.C.,  earned  a  manage- 
ment innovation  award  from  the  Interna- 
tional City  Management  Association  for  set- 
ting up  a  human  relations  department,  a 
human  relations  commissioner,  and  a  com- 
munity relations  office  in  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

(12)  There  is  nothing  to  keep  the  cities 
(especially  the  smaller  cities)  from  coordi- 
nating thair  specifications  and  pooling  their 
purchases  to  get  better  and  more  competitive 
prices  refiectlng  bigger  volimie  (as  in  Michi- 
gan through  the  Michigan  Muncipal  League) 
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and  there  is  nothing  to  keep  all  the  cities- 
big  and  small — from  putting  more  money 
into  cooperative  product  and  method  re- 
search through  their  state  and  national  or- 
ganizations. 

(13)  There  Is  nothing  to  keep  the  cities 
from  applying  the  new  concept  of  "total 
cost"  or  "guaranteed  maintenance"  purchas- 
ing instead  of  today's  common  practice  of 
accepting  the  lowest  price  offered  by  a  re- 
^X)nslble  bidder.  This  can  be  particularly 
important  on  the  heavy  equipment  needed 
for  various  public  works,  including  dump 
trucks,  waste  collection  trucks,  and  motor 
graders.  More  than  36  communities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts alone  are  saving  money  by  this 
new  procedure,  which  invites  the  bidder  on 
big-ticket  items  to  Include  with  his  standard 
quotation  ( 1 )  a  trade-in  offer  for  any  equip- 
ment to  be  replaced,  (2)  a  guaranteed  maxi- 
mum maintenance  price  covering  the  antici- 
pated useful  life  of  the  new  equipment,  and 
(3)  a  guaranteed  repurchase  price  at  the  end 
of  that  time. 

(14)  There  U  nothing  to  keep  a  city  from 
inviting  large-scale  citizen  Involvement,  like 
the  sensationally  successful  Goals  for  Dallas 
Program  laimched  by  former  Mayor  Erik 
Jonsson — a  program  that  enlisted  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  75,000  citizens  and  has 
already  (among  other  achievements)  fioated 
a  $180-mllllon  bond  issue,  bought  the  first 
5,000  acres  for  a  10,000-acre  greenbelt  around 
the  city,  started  a  $20-mlUion  Science-Tech- 
nical Center  to  help  provide  the  kind  of  tech- 
nical workers  needed  by  the  city's  industries, 
started  a  fiood-control  program  to  salvage 
10,000  never-before-usable  acres  along  the 
Trinity  River,  and  played  a  large  part  in  cre- 
ating 34,300  new  jobs  in  1970,  half  of  them 
in  Industry. 

PERHAPS    MOST  IMPOBTANT,   THZRE    IS   NOTHINO 

To  STOP  A  crrr  from  professionalizing  its 

LABOR  relations 

Employee  relations  and  union  relations  are 
now  the  gut  problem  for  almost  every  city 
budget.  They  are  the  gut  problem  because  (1) 
three  out  of  every  four  operating  dollars  go 
for  the  payroll,  (2)  the  recent  and  perhaps 
belated  unionization  of  so  many  municipal 
employees  is  now  pushing  up  city  payrolls 
faster  than  any  other  municipal  cost  and 
faster  than  wages  in  Industry,  (3)  city  wage 
costs  have  already  soared  118  per  cent  in  the 
past  five  years  and  huge  further  increases  are 
built  into  current  contracts,  (4)  higher  pay 
has  brought  little  if  any  corresponding  rise 
in  municipal  productivity,  and  (5)  most 
cities  feel  pretty  helpless  when,  as,  and  if 
some  union  defies  the  iisually  pretty  tooth- 
less laws  forbidding  public  service  employees 
to  strike. 

Coping  with  this  gut  problem  calls  for  a 
high  degree  of  professional  know-how,  but 
the  sad  fact  is  that  most  cities  are  letting 
amateurs  handle  their  employee  relations 
and  are  paying  a  high  price  for  so  doing.  In 
too  many  cities  the  mayor  is  tempted  to  pay 
too  high  a  price  for  labor  peace  or  to  in- 
clude In  the  settlement  pensions  and  other 
fringe  benefits  that  will  not  hit  the  city 
budget  imtil  after  election.  And  too  often  the 
city  finds  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
mandated  by  state  legislation. 

We  can't  even  begin  to  list  here  the  changes 
a  professional  team  would  want  and  need  to 
make  in  municipal  labor  relations.  Among 
other  things,  they  would  have  to  be  knowing 
and  alert  to  correct  legitimate  grievances 
before  they  obuld  become  an  issue.  They 
would  find  out  which  classes  of  municipal 
workers  are  making  quite  a  bit  less  than  they 
could  make  in  private  employ  and  would  take 
the  Initiative  to  get  their  pay  adjusted.  In 
contract  negotiations  they  would  press  for 
work  rule  and  compensation  method  changes 
(like  differential  pay  based  on  better  outputs 
rather  than  straight  seniority)  that  would 
permit  and  encourage  greater  productivity 
as  at  least  a  partial  offset  to  higher  pay  scales. 

They  would  try  to  get  down  to  the  nitty- 
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gritty  of  better  job  definitions,  performance 
ratings,  and  output  slxmdards — like  the  aerial 
photographic  study  that  showed  up  street- 
by-street  Just  which  waste  collectors  were 
doing  their  job  well  or  badly  In  Washington. 
They  would  insist  that  department  heads 
should  think  of  themselves  as  representa- 
tives of  management  even  if  they  them- 
selves belong  to  the  union.  TTiey  would  try 
to  make  workers  realize  how  much  their  tax- 
free  fringe  benefits  are  adding  to  their  week- 
ly pay,  and  they  would  take  steps  to  make 
sure  the  voters  understand  that  any  un- 
reasonable wage  cost  Increase  would  have 
to  come  right  out  of  their  own  pockets 
through  higher  taxes. 

Whether  even  the  most  professional  labor 
relations  team  could  stop  the  accelerating 
Inflation  of  dty  labor  costs  is  another  ques- 
tion. Even  with  Taft-Hartley  injunctions 
and/or  last  minute  antistrike  laws  (two  big 
assists  no  city  oould  invoke)  the  well-paid 
professionals  employed  by  the  auto  Industry 
and  the  railroads  could  not  save  their  em- 
ployers from  highly  inflationary  wage  in- 
creases nuuiing  to  more  than  40  per  cent 
over  the  noxt  three  years.  All  we  can  aay 
for  sure  Is  that  professionals  could  not  do 
worse  than  most  of  the  nonprofessionals 
who  now  handle  miinlcipal  labor  relations. 

Public  service  strikes  are  the  most  un- 
popular strikes  of  all  for  the  simple  reason 
that  their  whole  purpose  is  to  inflict  such 
immediate  loss.  Inconvenience,  and  some- 
times danger  on  the  public  that  the  city 
government  will  have  to  pay  a  high  price  to 
get  the  strikers  back  on  their  Jobs  quickly 
(whereas  in  moGt  private  sector  strikes  the 
public  feels  little  effect  unless  and  until  any 
wage  Increase  included  in  the  settlement  is 
passed  on  in  higher  prices).  But  inflicting 
such  quick  and  painful  loss  on  the  voters  can 
be  a  dangerous  game  for  labor  to  play.  The 
imions  can  ill  afford  to  thus  antagonize  the 
public  on  whose  goodwill  and  support  the 
unions  must  depend  for  continuing  today's 
very  favorable  labor  laws. 

Sooner  or  later  our  cities  will  have  to 
learn  how  to  take  pubUc  service  strikes  and 
how  to  meet  the  problems  such  strikes  en- 
tail. Milwaukee  took  a  police  strike  and  the 
strikers  mxist  have  been  chagrined  to  find 
there  was  less  crime  on  the  streets  than 
when  the  police  were  on  the  Job  (presumably 
his  own  and  his  family's  safety).  London 
took  a  garbage  strike  that  lasted  much  long- 
er than  New  York's.  It  was  unpleasant,  but 
after  the  strike  was  settled  without  meet- 
ing the  union's  demands  labor  found  that 
something  very  significant  had  happened  in 
municipal  labor  relations  in  England. 

And  some  of  us  think  that  sooner  or  later 
we  will  all  have  to  face  up  to  the  question 
of  "How  much  longer  and  how  much  further 
can  the  unions  in  either  the  private  sector  or 
the  public  sector  force  wages  up  without  a 
corresponding  rise  in  productivity?"  It  \ised 
to  be  held  axiomatic  that  where  prices  are 
not  regvilated  by  competition  they  must  be 
regulated  and  fixed  by  government.  But  we 
have  specifically  exempted  the  unions  from 
the  antlmonc^Ktly  provisions  of  the  antitrust 
laws  without  imposing  any  corresponding  re- 
quirement for  regulating  the  wages  their 
monopoly  power  lets  them  impose.  As  a  re- 
sult, thousands  of  union  members  enjoy 
compensation  based  not  on  what  they  earn 
by  working  but  on  how  much  loss  they  could 
cause  by  not  doing  their  Jobs  and  not  letting 
anyone  e!se  do  their  Jobs. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  not  the  right  an- 
swer or  even  a  good  substitute  for  the  right 
answer  to  the  cities'  need  for  better  labor 
management  and  better  labor  relations.  In 
Michigan,  for  example,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion awards  for  police  and  firemen  last  year 
averaged  13  per  cent,  which  is  61  per  cent 
more  than  the  8  per  cent  Increase  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  ^proved  for  state  em- 
ployees. 
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fire  service  OfTERS  A  PRIME  TAROBT  FOR  AP- 
PLYING THESE  BETTER  MANAGEMENT  PRIN- 
CIPLES, BECAXTSB— 

(1)  Next  after  schools,  police,  streets,  and 
sewage,  fire  service  costs  more  money  than 
any  other  municipal  operation — a  total  of 
$1.6  billion  in  1969.  This  $1.6  billion  fire  pro- 
tection cost  is  three-quarters  as  much  as 
the  1970  building  fire  loss  of  $2.2  billion. 

(2)  Because  in  too  many  cities  close  to  90 
per  cent  of  that  money  goes  for  standby 
charges.  When  fire  service  is  needed  it  has  to 
come  fast  and  it  has  to  be  good,  but  nearly  90 
per  cent  of  the  time  the  piunpers,  the  trucks, 
and  their  crews  just  wait  in  the  fire  stations 
to  be  called  out.  On  three  eight-hour  shifts 
the  average  fire  company  answers  hardly  one 
alarm,  and  more  than  half  of  these  fires  are 
so  small  that  two  men  and  a  minipumper 
could  put  them  out  instead  of  the  standard 
first-al8irm  response  of  two  or  three  big 
pumpers  and  a  truck. 

Standby  costs  were  no  problem  when  yes- 
terday's firemen  were  willing  to  stay  on  duty 
around  the  clock  with  only  a  few  days  off 
each  month,  living,  cooking,  and  eating  up- 
stairs at  the  fire  house,  sleeping  half  dressed 
on  cots,  and  sliding  down  poles  to  get  to  the 
trucks  and  their  always-half-harnessed 
horses  a  few  seconds  faster.  As  late  as  1918 
their  workweek  was  just  being  shortened  to 
80  hours.  But  now  firemen  work  as  little  as 
40  hours  a  week  and  expect  to  go  home  like 
everyone  else  when  their  stint  is  over. 

(3)  Because  today's  far  better  fire  engines 
(costing  up  to  $150,000  vs.  say  $3,000  some  60 
years  ago  and  pumping  1,500  gallons  a  min- 
ute vs.  say  250  then),  plus  today's  better  city 
water  systems  and  higher  pressures,  today's 
better  and  faster  communications,  today's 
wider  and  better  streets,  and  today's  more 
fire-resistant  construction  all  work  together 
to  permit  far  more  changes  and  economies 
than  any  city  has  been  able  to  realize. 

(4)  Because  there  is  still  no  such  thing 
as  a  standard  fire  engine,  so  every  pumper 
and  truck  purchase  entails  the  added  costs 
of  a  special  order. 

(5)  Because  no  one  city  can  afford  to  put 
up  the  money  needed  for  basic  fire  sEifety 
research,  no  one  manufacturer  can  afford 
the  money  needed  for  basic  equipment  re- 
search, and  the  federal  government  has  failed 
to  provide  more  than  token  funding  under 
the  1968  Fire  Safety  Research  Act. 

(6)  Because  firemen  who  come  to  the  res- 
cue in  time  of  need  are  Just  about  the  most 
popular  public  servants,  so  there  Is  little  pub- 
lic resistance  to  their  union  demands  which 
have  raised  fire  service  wage  and  fringe  ben- 
efit costs  in  some  cities  as  high  as  $20,000 
a  year  per  man. 

(7)  Because  fire  service  costs  are  inflated 
by  requirements  that  seem  tc  us  archaic  and 
excessive  in  the  Ameircan  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation's deficiency  rating  schedule  on  which 
fir-  Insurance  premium  charges  are  based. 
This  schedule  has  been  only  slightly  modified 
smce  the  1922  revision,  and  its  specifications 
are  so  stiff  that  despite  all  today's  flrefightlng 
advances  not  one  city  has  been  able  to  qual- 
ify for  a  No.  1  rating. 

It  may  have  made  good  sense  when  fire 
engines  were  horse-drawn  to  Insist  that  "No 
point  in  any  high  value  district  shall  be  more 
than  one  mile  from  an  engine  company,"  but 
today  it  makes  little  or  no  sense  to  base  this 
location  requirement  on  distance  rather  than 
on  response  time.  It  makes  little  or  no  sense 
to  impose  the  same  full-crew  requirements 
night  and  day  when  almost  twice  as  many 
fires  occur  at  night.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
measure  fire  service  against  the  danger  of 
conflagrations  which  are  now  not  only  Im- 
probable but  almost  impossible  in  most  cities. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  to  meet 
all  these  prob.ems,  consider  some  of  the 
things  one  city  (Syracuse)  is  actually  doing 
to  hold  down  the  cost  of  better  fire  service: 

( 1 )  Launching  a  $4-mlllion  fire  service  im- 
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provement  and  rationalization  program 
budgeted  to  save  $400,000  a  year  and  reduce 
from  121  to  69  the  number  of  additional  men 
required  to  meet  the  new  state-mandated 
40-hour  week. 

(2)  Erecting  seven  better-located  fire  sta- 
tions that  will  enable  11  fire  stations  to  serve 
the  city's  needs  faster  than  today's  16  and 
yesterday's  26  whose  locations  were  chosen 
in  the  days  of  horse-drawn  engines.  The  new 
locations  were  picked  with  special  attention 
to  the  path  of  urban  blight  where  the  fire 
load  Is  heaviest. 

(3)  Cutting  the  number  of  fire  companies 
from  36  to  21  over  the  objections  of  the 
rating  board. 

(4)  Programming  the  ptu-ohaee  of  eleven 
$15,000  mlnlpumpers  (one  for  each  fire  sta- 
tion), so  only  two  men  will  be  needed  for 
59  per  cent  of  all  alarms,  leaving  enough 
men  at  the  station  to  answer  another  alarm 
should  it  come  in  while  the  mlnlpumpers 
are  out.  This  minipumper  economy  is  pos- 
sible only  because  (unlike  too  many  other 
cities  that  still  stick  to  telegraph  alarms) 
Syracuse  long  ago  fanned  out  its  alarm  sys- 
tem to  the  telephone  company,  which  pro- 
vides (along  with  a  teletype  hookup)  a  direct 
line  from  each  callbox  to  the  fire  alarm 
switchboard.  This  phone  service  not  only 
saves  money;  it  lets  the  caller  report  not  only 
the  location  of  the  fire  but  also  its  size  and 
kind,  giving  the  dispatcher  the  information 
he  needs  to  decide  whether  more  than  a 
mlnlpiunper  is  needed. 

(6)  Concentrating  its  other  equipment 
purchases  on  $60,000+  maxlpun4>er8  with 
1,500-gallon-a-inlnute  capacity  and  a  50-ft. 
telescopic  water  tower  and  aerial  ladder. 

(6)  Equipping  aU  its  pumpers  (as  fast  as 
the  needed  $4,000  hardware  can  be  brought) 
so  they  can  use  "slippery  water" — ^water 
chemically  treated  to  reduce  friction  so  it 
will  fiow  faster  through  smaller,  lighter,  and 
easler-to-handle  hoses. 

(7)  Activating  a  manpower  company  with 
an  on-duty  strength  of  seven  men  that  will 
respond  to  all  full  alarms.  This  will  permit 
first-alarm  assignments  to  be  reduced  from 
three  to  two  pumpers. 

(8)  Starting  a  recall  procedure  imder  which 
off-duty  firemen  will  be  recalled  on  overtime 
pay  perhaps  15  times  a  year  when  more  men 
are  needed  to  back  up  the  standard  on-duty 
force  of  95. 

(9)  Assigning  on-duty  firemen  between 
alarms  to  do  fire  safety  inspection  and  fire 
safety  Instruction  work. 

(10)  Sponsoring  a  fire -science  course  at 
Onandaga  University  in  the  hope  of  recruit- 
ing higher  quality  fire  service  personnel. 

Scottsdale,  Ariz,  (popiilation  73,000)  farms 
out  the  operation  of  its  fireflghtlng  equip- 
ment to  a  private  company  that  provides  12 
full-time  trained  firemen  who  man  one  of 
the  five  fire  stations  around  the  clock.  The 
city  mans  the  other  four  stations  with  a 
fully-trained  reserve  of  "fire  wranglers"  who 
also  have  full-time  city  jobs  in  the  sanita- 
tion, park,  street,  maintenance,  and  other 
departments  and  get  paid  an  extra  $25  a 
month  standby  fee  plus  $4.80  an  hour  for 
their  fire  service  work. 

Each  wrangler  working  on  his  other  job 
wears  a  page  boy  radio  on  his  belt  that 
buzzes  to  sound  the  alarm  and  call  him  to 
fire  duty.  The  wrangler  working  nearest  the 
fire  brings  the  fire  engine  to  the  blaze;  the 
others  rush  directly  to  the  spot.  This  system 
provides  12  f\iU-time  firemen  and  10  wran- 
glers on  call  at  all  times  and  holds  Scotts- 
dale's  fire  service  budget  to  $246,000  a  year, 
hardly  a  third  as  much  as  two  nearby  cities 
of  about  the  same  population. 

All  these  improvements  still  leave  a  great 
need  for  basic  research  no  one  city  can  af- 
ford, including  specifically  more  research 
Into  how  to  improve  the  fire  safety  of  today's 
theoretically  fireproof  buildings,  too  many  of 
which  are  turning  out  to  be  "stoves,"  that  is, 
buildings  whose  contents  can  be  destroyed 
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and  whoee  occupants  killed  by  smoke  or  poi- 
sonous fumes  without  destroying  the  struc- 
ture. Even  a  50-foot  tower  is  not  much  help 
fighting  a  fire  on  the  20th  floor  of  a  "fire- 
proof" office  building. 

crriKs    SHOtru)    help    themselves    bt    uses 

CHAXGES     BT7T    MOSTLY     TO    AIXOCATE    THEIR 

RESOtracES  better 

Whether  or  not  they  bring  In  more  reve- 
nue, some  user  charges  can  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose by  letting  the  price  mechanism  show 
what  municipal  services  the  public  Is  willing 
to  pay  for  and  whether  the  public  Is  ready 
to  pay  for  them  In  locations  where  their 
cost  Is  high. 
For  example: 

We  all  think  that  where  parking  Is  per- 
mitted on  busy  streets  It  is  foolish  not  to  set 
the  meter  rates  at  least  as  high  and  prefer- 
ably higher  than  the  rates  charged  nearby 
for  off-street  parking.  The  higher  rates  might 
not  bring  In  more  revenue,  but  they  would 
permit  faster  traffic  and  less  congestion  by 
getting  parked  cars  off  the  street. 
Likewise: 

We  all  think  water  should  be  metered. 
Without  a  big  rate  Increase  this  might  not 
bring  In  enough  more  money  to  cover  the 
added  cost  of  metering,  but  In  the  long  nm 
It  could  save  a  lot  of  money  by  discouraging 
the  waste  of  what  Is  no  longer  an  unlimited 
resource. 

All  of  us  think  that  other  cities  might 
be  wise  to  ponder  the  example  that  may 
soon  be  provided  by  New  York  where  the 
authorities  have  approved  new  and/or 
doubled  bridge  and  tunnel  tolls  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  help  keep  more  cars  from 
entering  Manhattan  than  Its  streets  and 
parking  faculties  can  handle.  If  the  rates 
are  set  high  enough  to  discourage  traffic  they 
might  not  bring  in  any  more  revenue,  but 
they  might  save  the  money  that  would  be 
needed  to  pay  the  cost  of  more  expressways, 
bridges  and  tunnels  (a  cost  officially  esti- 
mated at  $22,000-1-  for  each  added  car  the 
new  facilities  could  bring  in  during  rush 
hours.  If  the  double  tolls  do  bring  in  more 
money  It  might  well  be  used  to  subsidize 
mass  transit  Inside  the  city. 

Most  of  us  wish  some  way  could  be  found 
to  impose  rush-hour  tolls  on  estpressways 
leading  downtown. 

All  of  us  applaud  the  Minneapolis  example 
of  financing  the  capital  cost  of  new  neigh- 
borhood parks  by  neighborhood  assessments 
against  the  landowners  whose  property  val- 
ues the  park  will  Increase.  These  assessments 
do  not  provide  more  money  for  the  city's 
general  purpose  budget,  but  they  have  given 
Minneapolis  the  world's  finest  system  of 
neighborhood  parks. 

Contrariwise,  and  again  for  example: 
We  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  raise 
the  admission  charge  (if  any)  for  a  city's 
swimming  pools.  This  might  price  them  be- 
yond the  means  of  too  many  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren for  whose  use  the  pools  were  buUt. 

We  think  a  good  case  can  be  made  for 
reducing  mass  transit  fares  Instead  of  rais- 
ing them  again  In  the  vain  hope  that  the 
unions  will  let  the  transit  system  break 
even.  Higher  fares  have  always  resulted  in 
less  use  of  mass  transit  and  more  downtown 
congestion  due  to  more  people  switching  to 
more  private  cars.  Conversely,  lower  fares  or 
no  fares  should  pay  off  In  more  use  of  mass 
transit,  thereby  cutting  the  cost  of  too  many 
cars  in  town. 

Today,  alas,  too  many  hard-pressed  cities 
are  rushing  to  pile  on  more  or  bigger  user 
charges  Just  to  get  more  money.  The  sorry 
Joke  is  that  they  are  trying  to  tax  every- 
thing that  moves,  and  If  it  doesn't  move  they 
tax  It  for  not  moving.  We  are  unanimous  that 
before  any  user  charge  Is  changed  the  city 
government  should  give  careful  thought  to 
the  good  or  bad  side  effects  the  heavier 
charge  will  induce.  Some  user  charges  can 
safely  b«  used  prlmarUy  for  revenue;  some 
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should  be  used  for  reallocatlve  purposes 
only.  The  cities  must  look  to  their  "product 
mix  "  to  achieve  a  balanced  distribution  of 
services  and  a  balanced  receipt  of  revenue. 

User  charges  can  also  serve  to  make  sub- 
urbanites pay  more  of  their  share  of  some 
central  city  costs.  Syracuse  found,  for  exam- 
ple, that  41  per  cent  of  the  people  using  Its 
$1.1  mllllon-a-year  public  library  system 
lived  out  of  town  and  were  contributing 
nothing  towards  its  cost. 

To  discourage  waste  and  allocate  resources 
better,  user  charges  should  vary  not  only 
with  how  much  is  used  but  also  In  some  cases 
with  where  It  Is  used.  Everyone  understands 
that  parking  charges  should  be  higher  in 
high-land-cost  areas,  but  too  few  people  seem 
to  understand  that  for  similar  reasons  water, 
mass  transit,  and  other  utility  charges  should 
be  much  higher  when  extended  Into  outlying 
low-density  areas,  for  the  cost  of  most  mu- 
nicipal services  Is  not  only  increased  but 
multiplied  by  distance.  Charging  the  same 
rates  where  the  cost  is  high  as  where  the  cost 
is  low  can  serve  only  to  subsidize  sprawl  at 
the  expense  of  the  city  center. 

We  are  almost  unanimous  that  for  many 
urban  user  charges  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments should  allow  taxpayers  the  same 
Income  tax  deduction  that  they  allow  for 
property  taxes.  There  is  no  earthly  reason 
why,  for  example,  water  charges  should  be 
tax  deductible  when  they  are  hidden  is  the 
property  tax  but  not  if  the  city  bills  them 
separately;  there  Is  no  good  enough  reason 
why  the  cost  of  a  neighborhood  park  should 
be  a  tax  deduction  If  burled  In  the  property 
tax,  but  not  If  financed  by  a  special  assess- 
ment. 

IF  THE  states  WOULD  LET  THEM,  CITIES  WOULD 
RAISE  MANY  BILLIONS  MORE  BT  REFORMING 
THE  PROPERTY  TAX 

Even  now  property  tax  receipts  are  climb- 
ing far  faster  than  receipts  from  any  other 
long-established  levy.  In  25  years  from  1946 
to  1970  they  climbed  617  per  cent  from  $4,986 
billion  to  $35,723  billion.  This  is  28  per  cent 
faster  than  the  460  per  cent  rise  in  federal 
Income  tax  collections  and  53  per  cent  faster 
than  the  368  per  cent  growth  In  the  Gross 
National  Product. 

Without  any  rate  increase  at  all  property 
tax  receipts  would  have  risen  at  least  $10 
billion  more  If  assessment  Increases  had  kept 
pace  with  the  rise  In  property  values  (as  the 
tax  returns  every  taxpayer  must  file  each  year 
automatically  keep  the  Income  tax  base  rising 
In  step  with  each  taxpayer's  rising  Income). 
Most  assessors  would  agree  that  the  assess- 
ment lag  averages  about  five  years.  If  so,  the 
five-year  lag  would  multiply  out  to  36  per 
cent  at  the  7.2  per  cent-a-year  assessment 
growth  rate  Indicated  by  the  actual  1961- 
66  rise;  and  36  per  cent  higher  assessments 
In  1970  would  have  brought  in  $12.96  billion 
more  revenue. 

Without  any  rate  Increase  at  all  property 
tax  collections  could  be  Increased  an  esti- 
mated $  6.66  billion  more  Just  by  correcting 
assessment  disparities  and  bringing  all  as- 
sessments up  to  the  same  percentage  of  true 
value  that  the  top  quartile  accepts,  (The 
$6.66-bllllon  figure  Is  taken  from  the  con- 
sensus of  an  earlier  roundtable  cosponsored 
by  the  International  Association  of  Assess- 
ing Officers.  [See  "Better  Assessments  for  Bet- 
ter Cities,"  Nation's  Cities,  May  1970,  Page 
17.)  The  added  billions  would  come  largely 
from  correcting  the  widespread  and  often 
notorious  underassessment  and  undertaxa- 
tlon  of  vacant  acreage,  slums,  and  other- 
wise misused  or  underused  land. 

Without  any  assessment  change  at  all, 
property  tax  collections  could  be  Increased 
several  billions  more  If  tax  dUtrlcta  In  the 
South  would  raise  their  property  tax  rates 
to  the  level  that  has  long  prevailed  In  most 
of  the  Northeast  and  Middle  West.  (Georgia 
2.99  per  cent  of  personal  income,  Louisiana 
2.30  per  cent.  North  Carolina  2.S8  per  cent, 
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Alabama  1.64  per  cent,  Texas  3.98  per  cent, 
Kentucky  2.44  per  cent  vs.  New  York  5.16  per 
cent,  New  Jersey  6.78  per  cent,  Connecticut 
6  per  cent,  Massachusetts  6.86  per  cent.) 

Economic  Impact  of  collecting  so  much 
more  money  by  property  taxation  would  be 
much  better  If  the  states  would  let  their 
cities  shift  most  or  all  of  the  tax  off  Improve- 
ments (which  in  some  cities  like  Boston. 
Baltimore,  New  York,  Syracuse,  Milwaukee," 
and  Minneapolis  are  already  so  overtaxed  that 
the  tax  Is  a  major  deterrent  to  In-clty  Im- 
provements and  Is  helping  to  drive  businesses 
and  taxpayers  out)  onto  land,  which  Is  al- 
most everywhere  so  undertaxed  that  land 
prices  have  been  soaring  6.19  times  as  fast 
as  the  rest  of  the  price  level,  climbing  so 
high  that  high  land  prices  are  providing  a 
second  major  deterrent  to  investment  in  im- 
provements. 

If  the  cities  should  try  to  Increase  their 
revenue  by  increasing  their  sales  taxes  they 
would  drive  many  more  sales  out  across  the 
city  line.  New  York  City  reduced  its  sales 
tax  Instead  of  Increasing  it  when  the  figures 
came  in  showing  how  many  Jobs  and  how 
much  business  each  1  per  cent  added  to  the 
sales  tax  was  driving  out  of  town. 

If  the  cities  should  try  to  increase  their 
revenue  by  increasing  their  income  taxes 
they  would  speed  the  taxpayers  exodus  that 
is  already  one  of  the  cities'  most  basic  prob- 
lems. 

Urban  land  is  the  only  taxable  that  cannot 
move  out  of  the  city  to  escape  taxes.  By 
definition  the  value  of  unimproved  urban 
land  means  what  land  in  that  location  would 
be  worth  if  its  past  or  present  owners  had 
never  done  anything  or  spent  anything  to 
Improve  It;  It  is  a  value  created  not  by  the 
owner  but  by  an  often  enormous  Investment 
of  other  people's  money  and  other  taxpayers' 
money  to  develop  the  community  around 
it  and  make  land  in  that  location  reachable, 
livable,  and  richly  salable.  So  how  big  a  land 
tax  increase  a  city  would  want  to  Impose 
would  depend  on  how  much  of  this  conmiun- 
Ity-created  value  the  city  would  want  to  re- 
cover through  higher  taxes. 

Any  economist  can  show  that  a  tax  on  un- 
improved land  values  Is  the  only  tax  that 
cannot  discourage  production  (because  all 
the  unimproved  land  in  America  was  pro- 
duced millions  of  years  ago) .  Coupled  with  a 
lowering  of  the  Improvement  tax,  a  higher 
tax  on  unimproved  land  values  would  actu- 
ally stimulate  Instead  of  discourage  improve- 
ments by  Increasing  the  holding  cost  of  un- 
derused land  and  thereby  putting  tax  pres- 
sure on  Its  owners  to  let  it  be  put  to  better 
use  to  bring  in  the  added  Income  needed  to 
pay  the  levy. 

And  any  economist  can  show  that  a  tax  on 
land  is  the  only  tax  that  cannot  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  so  (except  under  rent 
control)  there  is  no  way  slum  owners  could 
pass  a  higher  land  tax  on  to  the  poor  people 
who  live  in  the  slums.  They  are  already  pay- 
ing all  the  traffic  will  bear,  so  over  the  years 
a  heavy  tax  on  land  would  tax  the  slums  out 
of  existence. 

SOME  CITIES  COULD  HELP  THEMSELVES  BY  JUST 
DUMPING  SOME  OP  THEIR  PROBLEMS  BACK  ON 
THE  STATES  TO  MEET 

For  example,  the  Constitution  of  New  Jer- 
sey (and  quite  a  few  other  states)  specifies 
that  it  Is  the  state's  responsibility  to  provide 
a  fair  and  equitable  education  for  every  child 
in  the  state.  Up  to  now  the  local  govern- 
ment of  every  New  Jersey  community  has  re- 
lieved the  state  of  most  of  this  cost,  but  now 
a  number  of  New  Jersey  cities  have  taken 
the  state  to  court  and  are  successfully  chal- 
lenging the  state's  legal  right  to  dump  the 
state  responsibility  on  the  local  governments. 

Most  suburbs  have  picked  and  chosen  what 
services  the  people  want  the  local  govern- 
ment to  provide — mostly  fire  protection,  po- 
lice protection,  and  a  special  kind  of  school 
that  explains  at  least  in  part  why  suburban 
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schools  cost  so  much  more  per  pupil  than  city 
schools — a  special  kind  of  school  that  often 
provides  a  baby  sitting  service,  a  dance  hall 
service,  a  cafeteria  service,  an  athletic  field 
for  the  children  to  play  on.  a  community  the- 
ater, runs  a  library,  teaches  tennis,  swim- 
ming, and  archery,  etc.  For  many  other 
services  they  try  to  spend  as  few  of  their 
own  tax  dollars  as  possible,  hoping  these 
needs  will  be  met  for  them  by  the  state  or 
the  county  or  private  enterprise  or  the  near- 
by city. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  law  to  keep  city 
governments  from  being  equally  selective 
about  what  services  they  want  to  use  their 
tax  dollars  to  support.  Some  of  us  would  go 
further  and  wish  that  above  a  certain  mini- 
mum standard  our  cities  could  allow  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  neighborhood  option  to  de- 
cide what  the  city  should  spend  more  for  in 
that  part  of  town.  A  survey  might  find  some 
neighborhoods  willing  to  put  up  with  less 
frequent  waste  collection  and  street  clean- 
ing in  exchange  for  more  ptollce  protection 
or  better  street  lights,  and  vice  versa. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  law  to  compel 
cities  to  provide  services  whose  cost  is  beyond 
their  tax  resources.  There  is  nothing  to  keep 
cities  from  going  Into  what  some  of  us  would 
call  "creative  bankruptcy."  So  Syracuse  has 
announced  that  It  is  closing  down  its  public 
libraries  because  It  cannot  raise  the  tax  reve- 
nue needed  to  cover  their  $1.1  milUon-a-year 
operating  cost,  and  Syracuse  may  soon  close 
down  the  local  zoo.  Syracuse  hopes  the 
county  will  take  over  these  functions  the 
city  can  no  longer  afford,  pointing  out  that 
41  per  cent  of  its  library  users  live  outside 
the  city  and  have  not  been  contributing 
to  the  library's  support.  By  threatening  to 
close  its  libraries  and  museums  St.  Louis  has 
pressured  its  suburbs  to  create  a  special  clty- 
and -suburb  tax  district  for  their  support. 
But  Oakland  has  Just  about  decided  there  Is 
no  reason  why  any  level  of  government 
should  pay  to  continue  to  support  the  pub- 
lic libraries  there,  for  their  cost  has  been 
running  $9  per  book  circulated — nearly  half 
of  it  for  comic  books  the  children  could 
have  bought  for  25i  or  less! 

No  city  can  afford  to  provide  the  best  of 
everything.  If  any  city  should  succeed  in 
providing  more  Jobs  than  Job  seekers,  more 
good  housing  than  home  seekers,  more  rec- 
reation facilities  than  recreation  seekers,  etc., 
it  would  soon  attract  so  many  of  the  Jobless 
and  the  homeless  that  almost  overnight  it 
would  once  again  have  too  few  Jobs  and  too 
little  housing. 

FASTER  APPLICATION  OF  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES 
OFFERS  MANY  OPPORTUNrTEES  TO  CUT  MUNICI- 
PAL   COSTS 

If  every  city  could  take  advantage  of  all 
the  new  labor-saving  methods  and  technolo- 
gies some  other  city  has  found  a  way  to  em- 
ploy they  could  lower  the  cost  of  mimlclpal 
service  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
a  year. 

Many  if  not  most  operations  in  both  pri- 
vate business  and  government  service  can 
be  done  better  by  fewer  people  today.  With- 
out the  great  growth  in  productivity  made 
possible  by  better  work  organization  to  use 
new  and  better  equipment,  industry  could 
not  possibly  afford  today's  much  higher 
wages — and  neither  can  city  governinents. 

We  can't  even  beg^n  to  list  here  the  him- 
dreds  of  ways  already  being  used  to  cut  the 
cost  of  better  municipal  service.  Milwaukee 
alone  reports  saving  $700,000  on  234  different 
operating  improvements  last  year,  including 
such  prosaic  economies  as  $30,000  saved  by 
renting  better  duplicating  machines  and 
$40,000  saved  by  switching  one  big  building 
from  steam  to  gas-fired  hot  water. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the  savings 
offered  by  common-sense  application  of 
today's  new  capabilities: 

(1)  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  has  developed  a  fork 
lift  waste-collection  truck  that  enables  one 
man  listening  to  taped  music  In  an  air-con- 
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ditioned  cab  to  collect  and  empty  standard- 
size  waste  containers  faster  than  the  four 
sweating  men  formerly  employed  to  do  the 
Job.  This  helped  win  Scottsdale  a  manage- 
ment innovation  award  from  the  Interna- 
tional City  Management  Assocation.  It  will 
cut  Scottsdale's  waste  collection  costs  by 
$200,000  a  year  (44  per  cent)  while  absorb- 
ing the  cost  of  the  equipment  and  also  the 
cost  of  supplying  every  home  with  a  $36 
standard  wheel-mounted  waste  container. 
Applied  nationally,  this  one  innovation  alone 
could  cut  the  soaring  cost  of  wtiste  collection 
by  much  more  than  $100  million  a  year. 

(2)  New  York  is  applying  today's  new 
chemical  knowledge  to  fire  fighting,  injecting 
a  polymer  to  make  water  so  "slippery"  that 
it  will  fiow  as  fast  through  a  light  I'^-lnch 
hose  as  ordinary  water  will  flow  through  a 
heavy  21/2 -inch  hose.  At  a  yearly  cost  of 
$100,000  this  weight  cut  can  save  as  much 
time  getting  water  on  a  fire  as  adding  a 
man  to  each  engine  crew  at  a  cost  of  $20 
million — a  200-to-l  savings  ratio. 

(3)  Aerial  photographs  from  helicopters 
have  helped  both  New  York  and  Washington 
re-study  Just  how  their  waste  collection  sys- 
tem was  functioning  as  a  first  step  towards 
Improving  both  Its  service  and  Its  economy. 

(4)  Computers  provide  a  revolutionary 
new  means  to  cut  the  cost  of  getting  better 
assessments  much  quicker.  After  a  first  cost 
of  $1.60  per  house  to  tape  the  answers  to  100 
pertinent  questions,  California  assessors  are 
finding  that  computers  can  keep  85  per  cent 
of  their  assessments  current  and  accurate 
within  5.25  per  cent  of  market  at  a  yearly 
cost  of  only  11  to  15  cents  each.  Applied 
nationally,  any  program  that  can  shorten  to- 
day's assessment  lag  by  as  little  as  one  year 
(from  five  years  to  four)  could  increase 
property  tax  collections  by  more  than  $2.5 
billion  a  year.  Keeping  them  all  current  could 
bring  in  another  $10  billion. 

HERE  ARE  SIX  WAYS  CITIES  COULD  BE  RELIEVED 
OF  SOME  OF  THEIR  EXCESS  LOAD  OF  REGIONAL 
COSTS 

(1)  The  city  and  the  county  could  be 
combined  Into  a  single  unit,  following  the 
examples  of  Nashville-Davidson  County  In 
Tennessee,  Indianapolis-Marlon  County  In 
Indiana,  Jacksonvllle-Duval  County  in  Flor- 
ida, Columbus-Muscogee  County  in  Georgia, 
and  seven  others.  Many  more  are  now  being 
agitated. 

(2)  Without  a  merger  the  state  could 
shift  to  the  county  government  some  re- 
gional costs  that  are  now  borne  only  by  the 
central  city.  (Today,  alas,  too  many  counties 
use  county  taxes  collected  on  In-clty  prop- 
erty to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  county  services 
the  county  provides  only  outside  the  city 
line) . 

3.  The  states  can  make  it  easy  for  the 
central  cities  to  extend  their  boundaries 
and  annex  nearby  unincorporated  territories 
that  might  otherwise  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  city  services  without  oontrlbutlng 
to  their  support.  Such  annexation  can  too 
often  be  blocked  by  the  hasty  incorporation 
of  the  outside  area,  so  the  cities  of  North 
Carolina  are  asking  the  state  to  forbid  any 
further  Incorporations  within  five  miles  of 
a  city  of  100,000  population,  three  miles  of  a 
city  of  60,000  population,  and  one  mile  of  a 
city  of  5,000  population. 

Even  without  annexation  some  states  are 
giving  the  cities  extraterritorial  planning 
and  2x>nlng  authority  to  control  develop- 
ment of  the  surrounding  area  and  provide 
for  orderly  expansion. 

(4)  The  cities  can  make  a  deal  with  their 
suburbs  under  which  each  suburb  will  take 
a  percentage  of  low-income  families  Instead 
of  zoning 'them  all  out  and  leaving  the  cen- 
tral city  stuck  with  almost  100  per  cent  of 
the  jHDverty  problem  and  poverty  cost.  Such 
a  deal  was  worked  out  and  accepted 
unanimously  by  all  the  suburbs  of  Dayton, 
each  of  which  decided  it  would  be  wiser  to 
accept  its  proportionate  share  of  the  pov- 
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erty  problem  staged  over  10  years  in  return 
for  being  freed  from  the  fear  that  subur- 
ban blockbusting  might  bring  in  a  minority 
flood.  When  they  were  shown  a  list  of  the 
numbers  to  be  assigned  to  each  suburb  the 
suburban  voters  decided  they  were  too  small 
to  be  a  menace. 

(5)  The  states  can  authorize  regional 
councils  of  local  government  and  empower 
them  to  undertake  for  the  whtrie  region 
any  functions  that  either  cities  or  counties 
are  authorized  to  perform,  including  tspe- 
cifically  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  pollu- 
tion control,  solid  waste  disp>osal,  and  area 
mass  transit.  Eight  such  regional  councils 
are  now  operating  in  North  Carolina.  The 
biggest  such  regional  council  is  off  to  a 
very  good  start  In  the  seven-county  Twin 
Cities  area  in  Minnesota. 

(6)  The  states  can  follow  the  example 
set  by  Minnesota  for  the  Twin  Cities  area 
and  spread  40  per  cent  of  all  tax  Increases 
over  the  entire  territory. 

None  of  these  plans  for  getting  the  suburbs 
and  satelites  to  share  the  cost  of  regional 
services  now  borne  by  their  central  cities 
is  likely  to  find  wide  acceptance  unless  and 
until  the  people  who  live  In  suburbs  and 
satellites  can  be  persuaded  to  recognize  how 
dependent  they  are  on  the  variety  and  di- 
versity that  only  the  nearness  of  a  thriving 
central  city  can  assure  them.  The  Indiana- 
po.ls-Marion  County  merger  was  enacted  by 
the  state  legislature  without  giving  the 
county  people  living  outside  the  city  a  chance 
to  vote  It  down.  The  Columbus-Muscogee 
County  merger  was  approved  only  because  the 
4-to-l  "yes"  vote  Inside  the  city  outnumbered 
the  6-to-3  "no"  vote  outside. 

Alternatively,  the  suburbs  and  satellites 
might  be  easier  to  interest  in  sharing  regional 
costs  If  they  knew  more  about  the  added 
benefits  being  achieved  in  the  11 -county 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  area,  which  Includes  more 
than  100  cities.  This  area  is  Implementing  a 
regional  purchasing  program  that  will  assure 
the  smallest  city  the  same  prices  as  the 
biggest,  standardizing  and  coordinating  its 
100-odd  building  codes  to  reduce  construc- 
tion waste,  operating  a  regional  police  acad- 
emy and  working  towards  the  establishment 
of  training  centers  for  other  municipal  serv- 
ices, exploring  the  possibilities  of  inter-local 
contracting,  and  (in  a  state  notorious  for 
the  fragmentation  of  its  assessments  into 
hundreds  of  districts  too  small  to  employ 
competent  appraisers)  it  is  trying  to  Im- 
prove and  speed  up  assessments  by  making 
the  county  the  smallest  assessment  district. 

Meanwhile,  many  cities — including  a  few 
that  are  far  from  small — are  finding  they  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  improving  many  of  their 
services  by  contracting  them  out  to  the 
county.  More  than  half  the  77  cities  in  Los 
Angeles  County  (back  East  some  of  them 
would  be  villages)  have  entered  into  a  total 
of  1,650  separate  contracts  with  the  county 
covering  a  wide  range  of  services,  including 
police  and  fire  protection,  health  service,  and 
street  construction  and  maintenance.  In  the 
first  year  this  system  saved  Glendora  $126,000 
on  fire  service  alone.  In  Monroe  County 
around  Rochester,  N.Y.,  15  Joint  departments 
and  city-county  agencies  are  functioning 
well. 


Wheaton  :  A  Lack  of  Research  and 
Imaginative  Planning 

Many  of  our  urban  problems  are  gener- 
ated by  persistent  poor-mouthing  and  in- 
adequate performance. 

New  York  City  still  is  the  highest  per- 
caplta-income  city  in  the  world.  It  still  has 
the  greatest  productivity,  per  capita,  of  any 
metropolitan  area  in  the  world — twice  that 
of  any  other  city  outside  the  United  States 
and  about  20  or  30  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  metropolitan  area  within 
the  United  States — so  there  Is  good  reason 
why  people  continue  to  want  to  move  to 
this  horror.  They  pay  a  very  high  price  to 
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share  In  a  very  substantial  benefit.  By  and 
large,  the  people  who  move  to  New  York 
Improve  their  condition  and  contribute  to 
the  production  of  the  metropolitan  area 
and  we  have  good  studies  to  show  that  by 
and  large,  they  don't  go  on  welfare  any 
more  quickly  than  people  who  have  lived 
there  all  their  lives. 

So  a  lot  of  our  real  problems  stem  from 
misapprehensions  combined  with  the  prob- 
lem  of  too-rapldly-rlslng  expectations. 

Too  many  cities  have  been  chasing  some- 
thing that's  gone — chasing  manufacturing 
Industry.  Why,  that's  a  declining  sector  of 
the  American  economy;  In  another  decade. 
It  will  be  down  where  agriculture  Is  now. 
There  hasn't  been  any  real  growth  In  man- 
ufacturing employment  In  the  country  for 
a  decade. .  .  . 

There  are  some  functions  that  still  be- 
long In  the  cities — the  managerial  func- 
tions, the  entertainment  functions,  the  fi- 
nance functions,  the  government  functions, 
and.  In  some  degree,  the  education  func- 
tions. Those  are  the  pre-eminent  central 
city  functions — and,  fortunately  for  the  cit- 
ies, they  are  the  growth  areas  In  our  econ- 
omy. 

By  effort  and  confidence  and  faith  and  a 
sense  of  community  and  willingness  to  take 
risks,  we  could  keep  central  cities  viable.  .  .  . 
Let's  consider  New  York  as  an  example 
of  what  the  cities  have  been  doing  wrong. 
New  York  has  built  more  office  buildings 
than  the  rest  of  the  country  put  together — 
and  It's  all  trash.  It's  all  built  on  exactly 
the  same  model  of  1920,  and  It's  obsolete. 
These  tall  office  buildings  should  have  been 
built  on  a  platform  probably  five  or  six 
levels  high,  to  house  functions  like  stores, 
restaurants,  etc.,  that  need  easy  access  to 
the  street,  all  connected  by  some  modem 
systems  of  transportation  connected  by  mov- 
ing walkways  out  to  the  edges  of  the  area 
where  you  have  to  put  the  cars.  You  can 
see  that  kind  of  building  on  a  pad  In  Hart- 
fords  Constitution  Plaza,  In  San  Francis- 
co's Oolden  Oateway,  and  now  on  a  still  big- 
ger scale  in  the  new  projects  for  Houston. 
Not  Just  New  York,  but  all  our  cities  need 
to  think  much  more  imaginatively  al>out  the 
requirements  of  the  future. . . . 

The  federal  government  has  been  spend- 
ing $5  bUUon  a  year  for  research,  but  not  1 
per  cent  of  It  was  being  spent  for  research 
Into  any  urban  problem  unless  you  consider 
health  a  strictly  urban  need. . .  . 

Today  we  Just  plain  don't  know  what 
policies  our  cities  should  be  following  be- 
cause we  haven't  researched  the  facts.  If 
Congress  won't  give  HUD  the  money  It  needs 
for  research,  the  cities  had  better  get  together 
and  put  up  their  own  cooperative  money  for 
the  research  they  need. 

Without  researching  the  facta  too  many 
people  are  saying  we  ought  to  scatter  the 
poor  and  ease  their  concentration  In  the 
cities.  But  It's  a  good  hypothesis  that  we  can 
more  efficiently  modernize  the  poor  and  make 
them  self-sustaining  right  In  the  cities  where 
they  seem  to  want  to  live  than  by  scattering 
them  over  the  landscape. 

Fktzb:  It's  Not  Too  Latb  fob  Skaujer  Cmzs 
The  report   that   our   cities   are  dead   Is 
greatly  exaggerated. 

The  great  cities  may  be  almost  over  the 
dam,  but  it  Is  not  too  late  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  13,600  smaUer  cities  to  solve 
their  problems  If  they  work  together.  They 
can  work  together.  They  can  work  together 
to  help  the  counties  get  county  home  rule. 
They  can  work  together  to  get  letter  annex- 
ation laws.  They  can  adopt  uniform  building 
codes.  They  can  Impose  user  charges  that  will 
let  the  pricing  mechanism  function  to  ra- 
tion certain  municipal  services.  They  can 
learn  by  each  others'  past  mistakes  to  avoid 
those  mistakes  in  the  future. 
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Madden  :  A  Neh)  for  a  National  Urban 
Orowtb  Pouct 

People  who  have  been  voting  with  their 
feet  to  escape  the  city  can  only  run  so  far. 
The  bulk  of  the  country's  physical  assets 
now  domiciled  In  cities  cannot  be  allowed  to 
rot  In  discard. 

In  fact,  concern  with  environment  argues 
squarely  for  economizing  such  physical  re- 
sources as  never  before.  Ecology  adds  a  new 
dimension  to  scarcity — the  scarcity  of  earth, 
air,  and  water.  The  dupUcatlon  of  utUltles 
that  suburbanlzlng  the  whole  population 
would  involve  comes  only  at  astronomical 
real  cost.  Looking  ahead  for  half  a  century, 
can  anyone  seriously  argue  that  dominant 
civilizations  will  abandon  cities? 

If  we  are  to  rebuild  our  cities  rather  than 
desert  them,  how  shall  we  assure  a  livable 
environment? 

We  need  a  government  policy  for  urban 
growth  and  metropolitan  innovation.  It 
should  preserve  our  remarkable  freedom  of 
movement  for  people.  Jobs,  and  money  but 
set  national  environmental  standards. 

It  should  foster  mass-produced  modular 
and  comftonent  elements,  promote  revision 
of  state  building  codes  to  set  uniform  na- 
tionwide performance  standards,  and  free  up 
the  nation's  construction  work  force  from 
its  scandalous  monopoly  grip  on  large  por- 
tions of  the  building  Industry.  It  should  re- 
ject the  financial  gimmickry  which  now 
pushes  the  housing  industry  further  into 
government  control  and  unleashing  private 
creativity  from  the  shackles  of  outmoded 
habit. 

Government  policy  cannot  function  by 
thinking  of  the  city  itself  alone.  The  archaic 
restriction  of  the  city  will  klU  it  In  a  few 
years.  Already  suburbs  are  learning  that  a 
dying  city  spreads  Its  infection.  The  subiirbs 
cannot  fence  themselves  away  from  the  city, 
because  they  live  on  It. 

Reform  Is  badly  needed  in  municipal  tax 
systems.  The  metropolitan  tax  base  needs 
broadening.  A  powerful  tool  for  rebuilding 
urban  centers  through  private  Inlttatlve  lies 
In  reforming  the  property  tax.  Higher  urban 
taxation  of  location  values  and  lower  taxa- 
tion of  improvements  would  help  push  land 
Into  more  effective  use.  Growth  of  the  city 
upwards  rather  than  outwards  would  econ- 
omize on  expensive  utUltles.  Combined 
with  multl-uae  zoning,  such  development 
would  restore  htmian  scale  to  urban  life, 
create  variety,  and  contribute  to  urban 
safety. 

Becker:  Shut  Realty  Taxes  to  Location 
Valttes 
If   Improvements   were   untaxed   and   the 
whole  weight  of  the  realty  tax  were  shifted 
to  location  values: 

(1)  More  new  homes  would  be  built  In  the 
city  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  exemption 
of  Improvements. 

(2)  Building  more  new  homes  would  give 
slum  dwellers  a  better  chance  to  escape  from 
the  slums. 

(3)  Rents  would  come  down  as  new  con- 
struction eases  the  housing  shortage. 

(4)  Urban  redevelopment  would  be  accele- 
rated at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Over  the 
years  the  heavier  land  tax  would  tax  the 
slums  and  their  almost  worthless  buildings 
out  of  existence. 

(5)  Commercial  and  Industrial  construc- 
tion would  likewise  be  stimulated. 

(6)  This  would  create  more  commercial 
and  Industrial  Jobs. 

(7)  New  buUdlngs  would  be  built  better 
and  existing  buildings  would  be  Improved  if 
we  stop  penalizing  quality  by  taxing  good 
buildings  more  heavily  than  cheaper  build- 
ings. 

(8)  The  building  boom  woiUd  create  many 
more  Jobs  In  the  construction  trades. 

(9)  The  construction  boom  would  give  city 
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planners  a  better  chance  to  get  their  plans  off 
the  drawing  board  and  translated  Into  reality. 

(10)  Less  close-in  land  would  be  wasted. 
This  would  save  city  governments  billions  of 
dollars  now  wasted  by  sprawl,  for  all  munici- 
pal costs  are  multiplied  by  distance. 

(11)  Premature  subdivision  would  no 
longer  be  profitable,  and  this  change  should 
make  ecologlsts  and  other  lovers  of  open 
spEu:e  much  happier. 

(12)  Subsidies  would  no  longer  be  needed 
to  make  It  profitable  for  private  enterprise  to 
take  on  most  of  the  Job  of  rebuilding  and 
revitalizing  our  cities. 

(13)  The  new  construction  and  all  the 
resulting  increase  In  In-clty  business  activity 
would  strengthen  the  local  tax  base  and  make 
OTir  cities  less  dependent  on  state  and  federal 
aid. 

Forrester:  Current  Urban  Programs  Won't 
Alucviate  the  Crisis 

The  search  for  more  money  from  outside 
dominates  almost  all  discussion  of  the  urban 
crisis,  but  no  one  stops  to  explain  why  we 
have  an  urban  system  that  demands  ever 
more  outside  support.  We  built  our  cities  In 
the  first  place  by  Internal  economic  proc- 
esses. Why  do  we  believe  it  Is  Impossible  for 
Internal  forces  to  maintain  them?  There  are 
Indications  that  cities  would  revive  by  them- 
selves and  be  self -sustaining  If  we  eliminate 
the  positive  Incentives  that  are  causing  their 
decline.  There  are  also  Indications  that  at 
best  more  money  woxild  Just  postpone  the 
day  when  the  fundamental  causes  of  urban 
decUne  must  be  faced  and  at  worst  mora 
money  would  hasten  this  decline. 

The  desperate  effort  to  raise  more  money 
is  leading  to  actions  that  are  self-defeating, 
even  from  the  monetary  viewpoint.  The  grad- 
uated state  Income  tax,  the  tax  on  Improve- 
ments rather  than  on  land,  the  tax  shift  from 
persons  to  biislness,  and  similar  proposals 
all  penalize  the  most  mobile  parts  of  the 
urban  community.  The  result  Is  a  selective 
process  that  draws  to  the  central  dty  those 
people  and  activities  that  are  not  self-sup- 
porting and  repels  those  people  and  activities 
that  are  most  needed  to  maintain  a  hetero- 
geneous community,  social  stability,  and  eco- 
nomic vitality.  The  current  crop  of  urban 
programs  will  not  alleviate  the  urban  diffi- 
culties. They  will  fall  at  one  of  two  stages. 
First,  most  of  them  depend  on  huge  infusions 
of  outside  money,  money  which  will  not  be 
available,  so  the  programs  will  fall  by  not 
being  Implemented.  Second,  If  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  Implemented  It  will  not  be  dynam- 
ically sound. 

Today's  property  and  Income  tax  laws  both 
favor  old  buildings  whose  aging  is  an  Inti- 
mate part  of  the  urban  decline  process.  Shift- 
ing taxes  off  from  real  estate  and  onto  In- 
oomes  means  that  the  old  buildings  and  the 
land  they  occupy  can  be  allowed  to  decay 
with  little  tax  penalty.  This  reduces  the  pres- 
sure for  replacement.  The  Income  tax  laws 
allow  a  building  to  be  depreciated  several 
times  against  current  income;  this  gives  an 
old  building  value  and  helps  to  keep  it  in 
place  until  it  contributes  to  urban  decUne. 

Zoning  allocates  too  much  urban  area  for 
residential  use  and  not  enough  for  Industry. 
Unless  there  Is  rezonlng  to  provide  more  space 
for  Industry  the  aging  area  lacks  economic 
vitality  to  maintain  all  of  its  housing  stock 
and  the  area  begins  to  depreciate.  Falliure 
to  zone  so  that  only  forests  and  agriculture 
are  allowed  In  the  rural  areas  Immediately 
adjacent  to  urban  areas  permits  urban  sprawl 
and  removes  the  necessity  to  rebuild  and  re- 
use the  aging  urban  areas  so  these  aging  areas 
are  abandoned  rather  than  being  revived. 

A  low-cost  housing  program  alone  moves 
exactly  In  the  wrong  direction.  It  attracts 
more  low-Income  people.  It  makes  the  ares 
differentially  more  attractive  to  the  poor  who 
need  Jobs  and  lees  attractive  to  thoae  who 
create  Jobs. 
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Over  the  last  several  decades  the  country 
has  slipped  Into  a  set  of  attitudes  about  our 
cities  that  have  become  an  Integral  part  of 
the  system  that  Is  generating  greater  trou- 
bles. If  we  were  malicious  and  wanted  to 
create  urban  slums,  drop  low-Income  people 
in  ghetto  areas,  and  increase  the  number  of 
people  on  welfare,  we  could  do  little  better 
than  follow  the  present  policies. 


Alexander: 


Ghetto  Conditions  Must 
Be  EIliminateo 


The  Syracuse  city  administration  has 
poured  In  $18  million  Into  building  downtown 
garages  to  attract  business  and  Industry  into 
the  city,  including  specifically  insurance  com- 
panies and  department  stores.  We  have  built 
skyscrapers  for  these  Insurance  companies.  A 
$4  billion  cM-poration  came  Into  the  city,  and 
[we]  gave  It  over  $6  million  to  come. 

But  diirlng  that  same  period  of  time,  12,- 
000  people  left  the  city  to  live  outside  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  It  Is  because  they  are  scared 
to  death  of  the  central -city  crime  rate  and 
ghetto  conditions.  As  long  as  we  have  the 
slums  and  ghettos  Inside  the  city,  the  city  Is 
never  going  to  be  an  attractive  place,  even  if 
we  bring  the  Jobs  Inside. 

Rovner:  How  Can  the  Cities  Meet  the  Costs 
OF  Povkbtt? 

We  keep  talking  about  the  core  city  as  if 
It  Is  the  dominant  force,  but  the  fact  Is  that 
the  core  city  Is  no  longer  the  colossus  sitting 
there  with  the  satellites  around  It.  The  satel- 
lites have  more  people,  more  votes,  and  more 
political  power  than  the  city. 

Now  we  must  decide  what  the  future  func- 
tion of  the  core  city  should  be.  Is  its  func- 
tion to  Include  playing  host  to  the  remittance 
men  of  America,  the  poor  and  the  under- 
prlvUeged  and  people  who  can't  pay  their 
way? 

Somebody  has  to  provide  a  place  for  the 
poor  to  live.  I  don't  think  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia or  Baltimore  has  any  right  to  say 
"No  more  public  housing  in  our  city — go  out 
and  starve  In  the  fields."  If  the  cities  won't 
take  them,  where  can  these  millions  of  poor 
people  go?  But  If  they  are  to  stay  in  the  city, 
the  city  must  be  given  the  outside  help  It 
needs  to  do  something  more  than  "ware- 
house" them,  which  Is  what  most  cities  are 
doing  now. 

I  will  give  you  a  very  quick  example  of  Just 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

If  you  put  public  housing  In,  the  city  now 
has  to  accept  a  payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  that 
comes  to  roughly  10  per  cent  of  what  the 
taxes  would  be  if  the  housing  were  privately 
held  and  operated.  Instead  I  would  suggest 
that  the  federal  subsidy  should  be,  not  10  per 
cent,  but  110  per  cent. 

Another  function  that  should  stay  in  the 
core  cities  Is  to  hovise  the  highly  specialized 
services  that  make  it  possible  for  the  ancillary 
services  to  function  in  the  ring  around  the 
city — the  specialized  services  that  can  exist 
only  where  there  is  a  tremendous  concentra- 
tion of  population.  And  the  core  cities  should 
provide  for  people  who  want  immediate 
proximity  to  these  specialized  services  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

If  these  are  the  assignments  given  to  the 
city  and  a  rational  distribution  of  ancillary 
ones  Is  given  to  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  I  think  you  can  start  adjusting  costs, 
programs,  service,  delivery,  allocation  of  re- 
sources, and  so  forth. 

Sviridoff:  What  Else  Could  the  Cities  Do 
About  the  Poor? 
It's  vifrong  to  look  to  the  city  to  develop  a 
Bysrtems  approach  to  problems  which  Eire 
really  national  problems;  It's  wrong  to  blame 
the  mayors  for  what  has  happened  to  the 
cities;  it's  wrong  to  say  that  mayors  should 
not  use  urban  renewal.  Model  Cities,  public 
housing,  or  manpower  programs;  It's  wrong 
to  say  the  mayors  should  not  use  whatever  Is 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

available  when  their  backs  are  against  the 
wall. 

When  the  poor  and  unskilled  keep  po\irlng 
Into  the  cities  and  staying  there  while  large 
sectors  of  the  middle-Income  population 
leave,  are  the  mayors  to  do  nothing?  In  1963 
when  one  of  the  few  tools  available  was  urban 
renewal,  should  New  Haven  not  have  availed 
Itself  of  It?  Should  It  have  allowed  Itself  to  go 
the  way  of  neighboring  Bridgeport  or  other 
cities  which  have  deteriorated  more  rapidly? 

No  mayor  could  survive  in  office  If  he  ne- 
glected the  housing  needs  of  the  people  In 
order  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  the 
strengthening  of  the  Job  base.  Indeed,  why 
should  these  objectives  be  considered  mu- 
tually executive? 
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Woodruff:    A   Prescription   for   Financial 
Downfall 

High  welfare  payments  help  make  any  city 
attractive  to  welfare  families,  and  high  taxes 
help  make  It  unattractive  to  working  taxpay- 
ers, so  working  taxpayers  move  out  and  so  do 
many  of  the  companies  where  they  work.  The 
taxes  In  New  York,  for  instance,  are  much 
higher  than  the  taxes  outside.  The  size  of  the 
"welfare  vote"  Is  now  such  In  New  York  that 
the  attitude  of  the  community  Is  no  longer 
friendly  to  business.  Any  city  that  slmultane- 
oxisly  hangs  out  bait  for  further  Inmilgratlon 
of  the  poor  and  pulls  In  the  welcome  mat  for 
solvent  corporations  and  Individuals  Is  writ- 
ing a  prescription  for  Its  own  financial  down- 
fall. 

Not  long  ago  a  survey  was  made  of  people 
who  recently  moved  out  of  one  city  to  find 
out  what  they  wanted  In  the  suburbs  that 
they  were  not  getting  In  the  city.  They 
wanted  (1)  safety,  and  they  feel  safer  in 
the  suburbs.  They  wanted  (2)  better  schools 
for  their  children,  and  feel  that  suburban 
schools  are  "better,"  and  they  wanted  (3) 
clean  streets.  These  are  the  very  services  on 
which  many  cities  economize  in  order  to 
meet  mandated  welfare  costs. 

Each  welfare  family  averages  $1,703  per 
year  for  direct  benefits  and  has  an  average 
of  2.75  children  in  school;  since  the  educa- 
tion cost  Is  $904  per  child,  the  family  edu- 
cation bill  Is  about  $2,486,  so  each  family 
costs  $4,189.  The  average  tax  contribution 
of  each  working  family  Is  about  $920,  so 
It  takes  aU  the  taxes  paid  by  4^  families 
working  full  time  to  support  one  welfare 
family. 


ments,  and  contracting  with  private  firms 
to  provide  certain  municipal  services.  This 
last  could  achieve  greater  productivity  and 
avoid  the  constraints  that  occur  In  civil 
service  procedures. 

In  larger  cities  any  major  reorganization 
should  envisage  the  decentralization  of  cer- 
tain responsibilities  to  the  neighborhood 
level  to  make  these  functions  more  respon- 
sive to  neighborhood  wishes.  .  .  .  Today's  out* 
dated  clvU  service  laws  should  be  revised  to 
permit  better  and  current  personnel  and  re- 
cruitment procedures.  .  .  . 

Local  education  systems  too  often  attempt 
to  meet  state  and/or  federal  criteria  rather 
than  meeting  local  needs.  They  should  strive 
to  meet  the  community's  particular  needs 
for  vocational  training  and  be  flexible  enough 
to  adapt  to  changing  local  Job  markets  and 
changing  local  Income  levels.  .  .  . 

Decentralization  of  government  operation! 
Is  Just  as  necessary  as  reglonallzatlon  of  gov- 
ernment sources. 


Kbane  :  The  Biggest  Need  in  Local 
Government 

Elected  political  leaders  need  topnotch 
overall  management  In  order  to  be  effective. 
Individual  departments  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  be  Isolated,  Independent,  and  fo- 
cused on  a  narrow  field.  The  biggest  need 
in  local  goverment  is  to  pull  It  all  together 
so  It  makes  sense  and  provides  services  to  all 
the  citizens  on  an  equitable  and  efficient 
basts.  Local  government  will  break  down 
\inless  the  political  leaders  have  an  experi- 
enced, tough-minded  and  socially-oriented 
executive  who  can  make  their  programs  work 
on  an  Integrated  basis. 

Chaskoxtdian  :  Can  Washington  But  Out 
the  Cities'  Problems? 

The  states  hold  vast  powers  over  local 
governments — almost  life  and  death — Includ- 
ing the  power  to  restructure  them  geograph- 
ically, administratively,  and  fiscally.  These 
powers,  if  wisely  used,  can  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  efforts  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment over  the  past  20  years  to  "buy  out" 
community  problems.  Money  from  Washing- 
ton has  not  solved  these  problems.  On  the 
contrary,  some  federal  grants  have  actually 
aggravated  local  difficulties. 

But  the  cities  can  themselves  undertake 
many  self-help  activities,  including  struc- 
tural reorganization,  new  management  tech- 
niques,   Intermunlclpal    cooperative    agree- 


Jackson:  The  Cities  Are  Trtino  To  Do  Too 
Much 

I  am  convinced  that  the  cities  are  trying 
to  do  too  much.  They  are  trying  to  do  more 
than  they  have  the  financial  resources  to 
support. 

By  way  of  contrast,  consider  what  a  smart 
game  the  suburban  cities  of  from  16,000  to 
60,000  population  have  been  playing — and 
I  commend  them  for  it.  They  have  identified 
what  services  and  functions  their  people 
want  enough  to  pay  for  them — mostly  quality 
education  for  their  children,  good  fire  serv- 
ice, and  good  police  protection.  They  have 
excluded  from  their  spending  the  costs  that 
are  least  likely  to  make  their  cities  work. 
They  try  to  get  these  lees  profitable  services 
from  the  central  city  without  paying  for 
them  or  they  try  to  get  them  provided  by 
some  other  level  of  government. 

If  we  g;o  on  expecting  the  core  cities  to 
perform  all  the  many  services  that  govern- 
ment can  perform  and  continue  to  let  sub- 
urban governments  accept  responsibility  fOT 
only  a  limited  number  of  services  the  central 
cities  wlU  always  be  at  a  disadvantage  both 
economically  and  tax  wise. 

So  the  central  cities  might  be  wise  to 
declare  a  creative  bankruptcy  in  regard  to 
those  government  functions  they  do  not  have 
the  money  to  perform  and  let  the  states  take 
over. 


ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  HIBERNIANS 
OF  MAHONING  COUNTY,  OHIO, 
HONORS  THOMAS  BARRETT  OP 
YOUNGSTOWN  AS  "IRISHMAN  OP 
THE    YEAR" 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
Mahoning  County  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  testimonial  honoring  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Barrett  of  Youngstown,  Ohio 
as  "Irishman  of  the  Year."  This  honor 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Barrett  at  the 
Order's  annual  lunche(Hi  on  St,  Patrick's 
Day  by  Judge  Joseph  O'Neill.  The  invo- 
cation and  benediction  were  given  by 
Father  Thomas  Kelly,  introductions  by 
Richard  McGuire,  welcome  address  by 
Judge  John  Lynch,  songs  by  the  Cow 
Singers  Division  5,  and  special  award  by 
State  Representative  John  V.  McCarthy. 

Tom  Barrett  has  been  a  lifelong  m«n- 
ber  of  the  AOH  and  has  served  many 
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years  in  public  office,  including  10  terms 
as  an  Ohio  State  Representative.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  held  the  position  of  Youngs- 
town  finance  director,  member  of  the 
Ohio  Water  Resources  Commission, 
member  of  the  board  of  review  of  the 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation, and  member  of  the  Ohio 
Comprehensive  Health  and  Planning 
Council.  He  is  currently  serving  as  a 
Mahonin?  County  commissioner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Barrett  is  known 
throughout  the  Mahoning  Valley  as  an 
able  and  dedicated  public  servant. 
Among  his  close  friends,  he  is  also  known 
as  an  Irish  singer  of  great  note.  It  is 
with  much  pride  that  I  join  with  the 
AOH  Mahoning  County  Board  and  his 
many  friends  in  congratulating  my  good 
friend  and  fellow  Irishman,  Thomas  J 
Barrett. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the 
AOH  Mahoning  County  Board  and  the 
many  friends  of  Thomas  Barrett  follow: 

Congratulations  Tom.— A.O.H.  Mahoning 
County  Board. 

Richard  E.  McOulre.  President,  Charles 
Bryne,  Vice  President;  J.  Edward  Joyce 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Nalley.  Pin.  Sec;  Joseph 
Nalley,  Jr.,  Rec.  Sec;  Agnes  Burke,  Ladles 
Aux.;  Father  Paul  McNally  Chaplain. 


FRIENDS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Nalley  Sr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Nalley  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  V.  Byrne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
Glenn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Kelly,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ronald  J.  Hagan  and  family,  Mr, 
Thomas  Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Pranken  and  Fam- 
ily, Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Hynes  II  and  Fam- 
ily, Mr.  Sam  Capusela,  Florence  Tavern  Mr 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Peake  III,  Lame  Duck,"  Mr! 
Robert  w.  Hartwlg  Jr. 

Jim  Anker,  Bob  Sheridan.  Oeorge  Franklin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Sause.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Murphy,  Dave  Crosetto,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chuck 
Phlpps,  Mr.  James  Cortese. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  M.  Dunn,  Kathleen 
Kracko,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  CahUl,  The 
Zanzl  Bar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Hunter 
Tom  T.  Kelly,  Joe  Shlrllla,  Don  McKenzle' 
BUI  Grady.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  PhUlp  E.  McGulre 
Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gorkle.  The  Trouba- 
dore  Lounge.  T.  Gordon  Welsh.  Toots  and 
Honey  Crawford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ban- 
non,  Don  Skrowron,  Bob  Hardle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norman  Newell,  Mrs.  Marguerite  I.  Mc- 
Gulre, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  White,  Mary 
Margaret  McGulre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Rudolph. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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PROBLEMS  OP  DRUG  ABUSE 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
WMAQ-TV.  NBC,  Chicago,  channel  5, 
presented  what  I  beheve  to  be  an  es- 
pecially thoughtful,  pertinent  commen- 
tary on  the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse 
in  its  news  broadcast  of  April  1. 

The  point  very  properly  made  in  the 
editorial  is  that  there  are  still  questions 
to  be  answered  and  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  contained 
many  inconsistencies.  As  a  result,  the 
entire  report  adds  fuel  to  the  controversy 
rather  than  producing  clear-cut  an- 
swers to  the  problems  of  drug  abuse. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Editorial 
One  way  we  try  to  solve  problems  In  this 
country  is  to  appoint  committees  or  com- 
missions to  study  them.  But  the  answers  you 
get  from  a  committee  can  be  more  per- 
plexing than  the  original  question. 

Take  the  Issue  of  marijuana  use.  For  a 
long  time  we  have  needed  some  solid  evi- 
dence about  the  effects  of  using  marijuana 
So  a  year  ago,  the  National  Commission  on 
Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse  started  to  work.  * 
It  listened  to  the  experts  and  collected  the 
evidence.  Now  there's  a  report. 

The  commission  decided  that  marijuana  is 
not  very  dangerous.  It  does  not  klU  people 
nor  cause  them  to  klU.  The  normal  use  of 
marijuana  does  not  lead  to  sexual  promiscu- 
ity or  to  harder  drugs.  There's  no  evidence  It 
causes  genetic  damage.  But,  the  commission- 
ers could  not  agree  whether  marijuana  should 
be  legal  or  illegal,  so  they  compromised 
They  recommended  that  marijuana  use  be 
"decriminalized."  Now  there's  a  word  that 
sounds  like  It  was  Invented  by  a  committee 
We're  going  to  try  to  explain  the  com- 
mission's recommendations  for  new  laws  as 
clearly  as  we  can.  But  If  It  sounds  like  all 
the  possibilities  were  thrown  Into  a  hat  and 
the  final  recommendations  were  picked  out 
at  random,  don't  be  surprised. 

The  commission  thinks  it  should  be  all 
right  to  have  marijuana  In  your  home  and 
to  smoke  it  there.  But.  if  a  policeman  catches 
you  taking  a  little  bit  home  to  smoke  he 
would  confiscate  it,  but  you  would  not  be 
charged  with  a  crime.  If  he  catches  you 
smoking  it  on  your  way  home,  that  would 
cost  you  a  hundred-dollar  fine,  and  it  would 
be  another  hundred  if  you  were  carryine 
more  than  a  little  bit— more  than  one  ounc? 
It  would  not  be  against  the  law  to  buy 
marijuana  for  your  own  use.  But  no  one 
would  be  allowed  to  grow  it  or  sell  it  for 
profit.  You  could  sell  some  to  a  friend  on  a 
non-profit  basis— except  if  the  transaction 
took  place  out  in  public.  Then  It  would  cost 
you  a  $100  fine. 

We  realize  the  commission  was  dealing  with 
a  delicate  Issue.  It  Is  no  easy  Job  trying  to 
convince  the  American  public  that  marijuana 
appears  to  be  a  lot  less  dangerous  than 
alcohol.  But  these  recommendations  are  so 
utterly  contradictory  that  they're  almost 
funny. 

If  it  is  true  we  now  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  marijuana  Is  not  dangerous,  then 
it  would  make  a  lot  more  sense  to  legalize 
it  and  control  its  use  as  we  do  with  alcohol. 

We  do  not  think  anyone  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  marijuana.  But  let's  have 
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a  sensible  policy.  Straddling  the  fence  Is  such 
an  awkward  position. 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  at  various 
times  on  April  l  and  April  3,  1972.) 


NORTHERN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
COUNCIL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  ii,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  very  fine  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Northern  En- 
vironmental Council  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  in  the  Northern 
Great  Lakes  Basin  States. 

These  resolutions  merit  careful  con- 
sideration by  all  men  interested  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  conservation  and 
good  environmental  management  in  this 
country: 

Northern  Environmental  Council 

Resolution 

Full  finding  of  Land  and  Water 

Conservation  Fund 

Whereas,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 

Fund  was  enacted  several  years  ago  to  oro- 

vlde  $2,000,000,000  annually  for  all  levels  of 

government  to  purchase  outstanding  scenic 

and  recreational  lands,  and 

Whereas,  from  this  fund,  the  allocation  to 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  $31,900,000  for  ficcal 
year  1973  for  all  the  nation  with  $9,800  000 
going  to  Region  9,  which  Is  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  where  the  need  for  recrea- 
tional  land  Is  the  greatest,  and 

Whereas,  the  administration's  Office  of 
Management  of  Budget  Is  now  cuttine  this 

$2,396,100  for  Region  9  for  fiscal  year  1973 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Northern  Environmental  Council,  meeting  in 
quarterly  session  on  February  26,  1972  in 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  urges  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  to  restore 
the  full  allocations  of  money  to  the  US 
Forest  Service  from  the  Land  and  Water 
t/onservation  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1973 
February  26,  1972. 


Northern  Environmental  Council 

Resolution 
National  forest  "mini-wUderness" 

TT  ^^^^-  ^^^  °^  *^«  Mississippi  River,  the 
US  Forest  Service  has  no  areas  large  enough 
with  prUtine  values  that  it  would  qualify  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness System,  and 

Whereas,  within  the  1.4  mUllon  acres  of  the 
Nlcolet  and  Chequamegon  National  Forests 
in  Wisconsin  there  Is  not  one  acre  that  has 
been  designated  a  no-cut  area  or  is  not  sub- 
ject to  all  terrain  vehicles,  and 

Whereas,  within  these  two  National  Forests 
there  are  many  places  with  unique  natural 
values  such  as:  Blackjack  Springs— Vilas 
County,  Dumbell  Springs— Forest  County 
Porcupine  Lake  and  Marengo  Hills— Bayfield 
County,  Tucker  Lake— Price  County,  Morgan 
Falls  and  St.  Peters  Dome— Ashland  County 
to  name  a  few. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Northern  Environmental  CouncU  meeting  In 
quarteriy  session  in  Duluth,  Minnesota  on 
February  26,  1972  urges  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  adopt  (by  law.  If  necessary)  a  special 
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designation  of  "Mlnl-Wllderness"  or  "Primi- 
tive Area"  for  places  with  unique  timber 
stands  or  ecological  Interest  from  timber  cut- 
ting, road  building  and  all-terrain  vehicles. 
February  26,  1972. 

Northern  Environmental  Council 
Resolution 

Lake  Superior  water  level 

Whereas,  the  construction  of  water  level 
control  structures  at  the  end  of  Lake  Superior 
above  the  Soo  Locks  and  St.  Mary's  River  and 
diversion  of  Canadian  water  Into  the  Lake 
have  been  constructed  to  hold  the  Lake  at  an 
artificially  high  water  level,  and 

Whereas,  the  red  clay  banks  along  Wiscon- 
sin's South  Shore  and  Apostle  Islands  are 
caving  In  disastrously  as  the  result  of  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  high  water  levels,  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
maintains  these  high  water  levels  solely  for 
commercial  navigation  with  regard  to  other 
environmental  impacts,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  memory  of  older  citizens  a 
fine  sandy  beach  once  existed  all  the  way 
along  the  South  Shore  of  the  Lake  and  has 
since  been  covered  by  sliding  red  clay  banks. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  North- 
ern Environmental  Council,  meeting  In  quar- 
terly session  In  Duluth,  Minnesota  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1972,  that  the  International  Joint 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers be  requested  to  provide  a  full  set  of  data 
and  analysis  of  the  status  and  changes  in 
Lake  levels  before  the  control  structures  were 
erected  In  the  1920's  and  since  that  time. 

February  26,  1972. 


Northern  Environmental  Council 

Resolution 
Funding  atomic  breeder  reactors 

Whereas,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  requesting  from  the  Congress  $230  million 
for  construction  of  a  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  (F.B.R.),  and 

Whereas,  a  F.BJl.  cooling  system  will  util- 
ize liquid  sodium,  which  Is  highly  corrosive 
and  explodes  on  contact  with  air,  and 

Whereas,  F.B.R.s  generate  plutonlum 
which,  unlike  uranium  fuel  currently  used 
in  present  reactors  can  easily  be  used  for 
construction  of  nuclear  weapons  by  unau- 
thorized parties,  and 

Whereas,  the  F.B.R.  will  generate  even 
greater  Increases  in  radioactive  wastes  (cur- 
rently we  have  100  million  gallons  of  poten- 
tially lethal  radioactive  waste  In  storage)  and 
pose  greater  accident  hazards  than  current 
reactors. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resoved  by  the  North- 
ern Environmental  Council  meeting  in  quar- 
terly session  in  Duluth,  Minnesota  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1972  that  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors from  this  Region  be  requested  to  halt 
funding  of  the  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  until 
an  Independent  review  of  the  hazards  of  this 
program  be  conducted  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  environmental  Impact 
statement  be  presented  at  open  public 
hearings. 

February  26,  1972. 


Northern  Environmental  Council 
Resolution 

Channelization  and  Impoundments 
Whereas,  channelization  and  Impound- 
ments will  convert  more  than  one-half  of 
the  nations  free-flowing  waters  into  artlfi- 
cIeJ  ditches  and  reservoirs  within  twenty- 
eight  years,  and 

Whereas,  these  so-called  water  Improve- 
ment projects  are  responsible  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  many  aquatic  species  of  life  from  the 
earth.  Inundation  of  archaeological  and  his- 
torical sites,  drainage  of  vast  areas  of  wet- 
lands that  supported  wildlife,  and  the  loss 
of  much  high  quality  fishing, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  North- 
ern Environmental  Council  meeting  in  quar- 
terly session  in  Duluth,  Minnesota  on  Feb- 
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ruary  26,  1972  that  the  Governor  of 
Minnesota  withdraw  the  State's  support  of 
the  channelization  and  In^ioundment  proj- 
ects presently  being  carried  out  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and 

Further  that  the  Governor  encourage 
more  extensive  studies  of  the  many  alterna- 
tives to  channelization  and  Impoundments 
for  purposes  of  flood  protection.  Irrigation, 
power  generation,  poUutlon  dilution,  or 
transportation. 

February  26,  1972. 


Northern  Environmental  Council 
Resolution 

New  recycling  Industry  for  Duluth-Superlor 
region 

Whereas,  the  closing  of  the  blast  furnaces 
by  UJ3.  Steel  Company  has  left  over  1,000 
men  without  Jobs,  and 

Whereas,  the  local  market  for  Iron  and 
steel  scrap  has  been  seriously  Impaired  by 
the  loss  of  this  plant,  and 

Whereas,  a  demand  for  finished  steel  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  Duluth  still  exists  for 
nails,  wire,  etc.,  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  tons  of  scrap  iron 
are  shipped  to  Japan  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries which  could  be  smelted  In  this  ares, 
and 

Whereas,  Fortune  Magazine  In  an  article  on 
recycling  stated: 

"Because  there  Is  a  pervasive  throwaway 
psychology  In  the  U.S.,  we  do  not  come  close 
to  realizing — or  even  envisioning — the  po- 
tentialities of  recycling.  In  many  Instances 
where  recycling  is  dismissed  as  economically 
unfeasible,  the  possibility  has  not  been  care- 
fully examined.  The  steel  industry  nowadays 
recycles  much  less  scrap  that  It  used  to  be- 
cause the  basic  oxygen  furnace,  unlike  the 
older  open  hearth,  supposedly  cannot  as- 
similate very  much  cold  scrap;  industry 
leaders  argue  that  heating  costs  make  recy- 
cling uneconomic.  Research  scientists  at 
M.I.T.  disagree.  They  i>olnt  out  that  the  basic 
oxygen  furnace  produces  a  lot  of  hot  waste 
gases.  These  could  be  passed  up  a  tower  fllled 
with  pulverized  steel  scrap,  which  could  thus 
be  heated  enough  for  recycling." 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Northern  Environmental  Council,  In  quar- 
terly meeting  on  February  26,  1972  at  Du- 
luth, Minnesota  strongly  urges  the  North- 
eastern Minnesota  Development  Association 
(NEMDA)  and  United  States  Steel  Company 
to  undertake  a  Joint  study  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  a  basic  oxygen  process  to  re- 
place the  out-dated  and  closed  down  blast 
furnaces. 

February  26,  1972. 

Northern  Environmental  Council 
Resolution 

Knife  River,  Minn.,  uranium  enrichment 
faculty 

Whereas,  In  October  1968  the  press  carried 
a  story  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  Union  Carbide  Corporation  were  acquir- 
ing options  on  lands  along  the  Knife  River 
for  a  nuclear  fuel  enrichment  plant,  and 

Whereas,  Investigation  indicates  that  these 
options  are  still  being  held  and  that  the 
Northeastern  Minnesota  Development  Asso- 
ciation Is  actively  promoting  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  such  a  plant,  and 

Whereas,  irreparable  damage  in  the  form  of 
a  two  billion  ^lon  per  day  (2,000,000,000) 
effluent  of  hot  water  with  radioactive  mate- 
rials would  be  discharged  into  Lake  Superior, 
and 

Whereas,  the  affected  region  Including 
people  living  on  Lake  Superior's  shoreline 
have  not  been  consulted  or  given  the  benefit 
of  any  hearing  on  this  Issue  and  all  plans 
have  been  made  at  the  Washington  political- 
Industrial  level  without  public  participation. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Northern    Environmental    Council,    meeting 
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m  quarterly  session  in  Duluth,  Minnesota 
on  February  26,  1972,  requests  that  full  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  current  status  of  the 
proposed  Knife  River  uranium  fuel  enrich- 
ment facility  be  made  at  public  hearings  In 
Minnesota  diu-lng  1972.  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  any  planning 
and  actions  regarding  the  proposed  Knife 
River  uranium  fuel  enrichment  facility  be 
halted  vm.tll  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment complying  with  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  Is 
made  public. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  representative 
John  Blatnlk  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Chairman  James  Schlesinger  be  specifically 
requested  to  provide  full  current  information 
on  the  status  of  this  project  in  response  to 
this  request. 

Febniary  26,  1972.  , 

Northern  Environmental  Council 
Resolution 

Opposition  to  Project  Sanguine  appropriation 

Whereas,  the  Defense  Department  and 
Navy  have  requested  the  Congress  to  triple 
the  budget  for  Project  Sanglne  from  $4  to 
$12  million  m  order  to  go  into  Phase  II,  and 

Whereas,  Sfteclfic  instructions  and  prohibi- 
tions were  given  to  the  Navy  In  the  current 
Fiscal  Tear  1972  appropriation  bill  to  com- 
plete an  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
and  a  feasibility  study  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  the  satisfaction  of  quali- 
fied objective  scientists  not  tied  to  Pentagon 
contracts,  and 

Whereas,  the  Navy  has  the  audacity  and 
effrontery  to  request  a  triple  increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  this  project,  which  promises 
to  be  environmentally  very  damaging  and 
over  which  serious  questions  as  to  its  feeisi- 
bllity  have  been  raised,  and 

Whereas,  alternative  and  superior  commu- 
nication systems  to  underwater  submarines 
have  been  developed  with  satellites  and  air- 
craft, and 

Whereas,  there  are  other  much  greater 
needs  for  federal  program  funding  in  north- 
em  Wisconsin  which  would  provide  far 
greater  employment  as  well  as  natural  re- 
sources benefits  such  as  sewage  treatment 
plants,  sou  conservation  in  the  red  day  area 
along  Lake  Superior,  and  protecting  lake  and 
river  shorelines  from  encroachment. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  North- 
ern Environmental  Council,  meeting  in  quar- 
terly session  In  Duluth,  Minnesota  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1972,  to  oppose  any  further  appro- 
priations for  this  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
Project  Sanguine  and  urge  Instead  the  Con- 
gress allocate  the  $12  million  for  sewage 
treatment  plants  at  Ashland  and  Superior, 
Wisconsin  and  for  stabilizing  the  eroding 
red  clay  watershed  and  lakeshore  banks  on 
Lake   Superior,   and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Senators  Proxmlre,  Nelson,  Stennls 
and  Mclntyre;  Representatives  David  Obey 
and  Mahon  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Appropriations  Committee:  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon;  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vin  Laird,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Northern 
Environmental  Council  immediately  enlist 
all  nationwide  conservation  groups  to  assist 
In  defeating  this  envlronmetally  destructive 
project. 

February  26,  1972. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  fimding  and  continued  existence  of 
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Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  at 
issue,  I  would  like  to  suggest  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  point  of  view  of  a  great 
American  whose  foresight  and  vision 
have  been  proven  correct  on  many  oc- 
casions, Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton: 

Statement  by  Crstrs  Eaton 
The  appeal  to  President  Nixon  by  eight 
members  of  the  West  German  government 
underlines  the  desirability  of  closing  down 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  Loca- 
tion of  these  sources  of  American  propa- 
ganda In  West  Germany  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable source  of  embarrassment  to  Chan- 
cellor Brandt,  and  Impedes  his  efforts  to 
establish  friendship  with  the  countries  of 
eastern  Europe. 

In  my  frequent  visits  to  these  communist 
nations,  I  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
effect  of  broadcasts  from  the  two  stations. 
As  could  naturally  be  expected,  the  states- 
men, press  and  radio  are  offended,  because 
their  unrellabUlty  Is  strongly  Implied  by  the 
broadcasts.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people 
themselves  are  similarly  affected.  Since  the 
regular  broadcasts  of  BBC  and  French  sta- 
tions are  readily  available,  it  is  not  as  If  they 
had  no  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

The  origin  of  the  broadcasts  In  Germany, 
moreover,  serves  as  a  constant  and  unfortu- 
nate reminder  to  eastern  Europeans  of  Hitler 
and  his  savage  campaigns  against  their  coun- 
tries. Instead  of  making  converts,  therefore, 
the  broadcasts  stir  up  anger  and  bitterness 
toward  the  United  States,  which  finances 
them,  and  resentment  toward  West  Germany, 
where  the  stations  are  located. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  how  we  would  feel  if 
the  Soviets  set  up  a  special  station  In  one 
of  our  neighboring  countries  in  an  attempt 
to  arouse  the  American  citizenry,  or  some 
racial  or  ethnic  segment  of  it,  against  Its 
government  and  media.  Not  only  would  the 
politicians  and  the  press  and  radio  of  the 
Umted  States  be  deeply  resentful  of  the  im- 
plication of  their  unreliability,  but  the  Amer- 
ican public  itself  would  also  be  in  an  uproar 
of  protest  against  such  obvious  propaganda. 
The  American  people  would  certainly  not  for 
one  instant  put  up  with  being  told  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it  by  an  outside  power  of 
opposing  ideology. 

The  proponents  of  our  propaganda  stations 
go  after  Senator  Pulbright  hammer  and 
tongs,  on  the  grounds  that  he  Is  trying  to 
deny  the  people  of  eastern  Europe  access  to 
the  truth.  Actually,  he  Is  completely  right 
In  his  recognition  that  these  radio  programs 
are  unwise  and  counterproductive  and  in 
addition,  place  a  further  burden  on  'the 
American  dollar,  already  in  serious  trouble 

The  flight  from  the  dollar  continues  on 
an  alarming  scale.  America  must  give  up  the 
luxury  of  overseas  spending  to  tell  the  rest 
of  the  world  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
A  good  place  to  start  is  by  terminating  the 
roily  and  expense  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty. 


IRS  TURNABOUT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALirOHNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
course  of  the  past  14  months  I  have 
along  with  a  few  other  Members  of  the 
House,  attempted  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  to  the  need  for  protection  of  U  S 
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taxpayers  from  unscrupulous  and  un- 
qualified tax  return  preparers. 

On  May  3,  1971,  I  expressed  concern 
that  the  IRS  seemed  imwilling  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem. In  a  letter  dated  March  8,  1971.  the 
service  informed  me  that: 

Frankly  while  we  are  concerned  about  the 
Increases  in  the  number  of  Incompetent  pre- 
parers, we  are  sUU  of  the  view  that  the  service 
should  not  attempt  to  control  these  firms  or 
individuals. 

The  letter  further  claimed  that  "the 
service  is  without  authority  to  police  this 
area."  It  was  this  attitude  which  caused 
me  to  introduce  H.R.  7973  giving  IRS  the 
authority  to  establish  regulatory  pro- 
cedures in  the  area  of  tax  return  pre- 
parers. Similar  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Mathias  and  Con- 
gressman MONAGAN. 

Interest  in  this  subject  has  been  wide- 
spread, especially  in  this  current  tax 
season.  A  number  of  newspaper  articles 
have  appeared  across  the  country,  and 
three  States,  California.  Vermont,  and 
Massachusetts,  have  shown  some  interest 
in  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Over  the  past  5  months  the  IRS  seems 
to  have  changed  their  turn  180  degrees. 
Last  December.  Commissioner  Walters 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Serv- 
ice was  considering  several  alternative 
regulatory  possibilities.  The  Service  sub- 
sequently called  for  advisory  opinions 
and  suggestions  from  concerned  groups. 
The  first  to  respond  with  specific  recom- 
mendations was  the  National  Society  of 
Public  Accountants. 

The  latest  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart  is  a  speech  by  Treasury  Secretary 
John  Connally  in  Chicago  yesterday.  Ac- 
cording to  an  AP  release,  the  Secretary 
told  a  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  that  a  departmental 
survey  revealed  that  97  percent  of  the 
returns  prepared  by  someone  other  than 
the  taxpayer  involved  instances  of  fraud. 
The  Secretary  is  quoted  as  saying 
bluntly: 

We  are  going  to  do  something  about  this. 

My  reaction  to  the  Secretary's  remarks 
are  mixed.  On  the  one  hand.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  Department  reverse  its  head- 
in-the-sand  position  of  last  year,  but 
at  the  same  time.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  tone  and  implication  of  the  Secre- 
tary's remarks.  He  is  making  a  very 
sweeping  indictment  which  must  cover 
the  professional  trained  and  experienced 
accountant  as  well  as  the  quick-buck 
artist  to  whom  I  have  been  calling  at- 
tention. It  would  seem  that  the  Secretary 
has  failed  to  take  account  of  the  com- 
plexity of  tax  law  and  of  tax  forms  and 
the  great  extent  to  which  both  are  open 
to  conflicting  interpretation.  No  two  tax 
authorities  are  going  to  agree  on  the  fine 
points  of  tax  law.  To  apply  the  term 
"fraud"  to  a  situation  of  conflicting  In- 
terpretation of  the  law  is.  I  think,  intem- 
perant  and  unfair.  Who,  after  all,  is 
responsible  for  the  complexity  of  oiu-  tax 
law.  The  blame  must  be  borne  jointly 
by  ms  and  the  Congress. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  annoimced  that  it 
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wiU  hold  hearings  on  the  subject  of  tax 
preparers  during  the  next  2  weeks.  I  am 
hopeful  that  during  the  deliberation  the 
survey  to  which  Secretary  Connally  re- 
ferred will  be  made  available.  I  further 
hope  that  due  considerations  will  be 
made  of  the  complexity  of  existing  tax 
law  and  the  fact  that  the  Congress  and 
the  IRS  have  forced  the  average  taxpayer 
into  the  position  of  having  to  seek  out- 
side help  in  the  preparation  of  his  re- 
turns. 

Following  la  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary's  remarks: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11,  1972] 

Connally  Reveals  Wnw  Fraxjd  bt  Tax 

CON817LTANTS 

(By  Dennis  J.  Sorensen) 

Chicago,  AprU  10.— Treasury  Secretary 
John  Connally  said  today  that  perhaps  mU- 
llons  of  tax  returns  that  might  have  gone 
uninspected  wUl  receive  a  thorough  audit 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  because  of 
what  he  called  widespread  fraud  by  tar 
consultants. 

ConnaUy,  addressing  the  60th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  said  a  survey  of  several  hun- 
dx«l  recenuy  completed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  in  the  southeastern  United 
States  showed  that  97  per  cent  of  tax  re- 
turns prepared  by  persons  other  than  the 
taxpayer  were  fraudulent. 

"We  are  going  to  do  something  about  this  " 
he  declared,  "Forty  indictments  have  been 
handed  down  as  a  result  of  the  investigation 
we  made,  and  we  are  going  to  check  thou- 
sands, perhaps  mUllons,  of  returns  we  had 
not  Intended  to  check  before." 

He  did  not  elaborate  further. 

Talking  about  the  nation's  economy,  the 
former  Texas  governor  said  Americans  are 
in  for  rough  days  and  that  Individual  sacri- 
fices will  have  to  be  made  to  return  the 
country  to  the  world  leadership  status  it 
enjoyed  In  post-World  War  n  days. 

In  1946.  he  said,  the  Umted  Stetes  had 
the  only  viable  economy  In  the  world  and 
was  alone  In  Its  abUlty  to  produce.  He  said 
America  set  out  to  share  with  the  people  of 
the  world,  to  rebuUd  and  rehabilitate. 

"And  we  have  been  successful,"  he  said 
"because  we  no  longer  stand  alone  on  a 
pedestal.  We  have  expended  our  surplus  to 
the  point  where  we've  had  to  devaluate  the 
dollar. 

Now,  he  said,  there  are  other  economic 
forces  in  the  world  and  the  United  States  Is 
in  competition  with  equals  that  often  out- 
produce this  country  and  often  are  more 
efficient. 

"We  have  to  make  some  basic  decisions 
about  what  kind  of  a  nation  we  are  going 
to  be,"  he  said.  "We  have  to  make  certain 
sacrifices.  We  didn't  ask  for  the  mantle  of 
leadership  that  we  had. 

"It  was  a  conscious  decision  on  the  part 
of  everyone  to  accept  it  and  it  will  take 
the  same  kind  of  individual  decisions  to  re- 
store America  to  Its  position  of  world  leader- 
ship." 

In  defending  President  Nixon's  economic 
policies.  Connally  said  the  President  "knew 
we  could  no  longer  live  with  the  Inflation, 
wages  and  prices  we  had.  He  knew  we  had 
to  pause  and  take  stock.  He  realized  that  the 
leadership  this  nation  provided  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  was  In  danger.  And  he  had 
the  raw  courage  to  take  unprecedented  ac- 
tion and  institute  freezes." 

He  said  Phase  II  of  the  Nixon  plan  is  going 
to  work  "because  there  Is  no  alternative." 
But  he  said  it  wUl  not  work  If  no  one 
supports  It  and  no  one  cooperates  because 
the  program  U  primarily  a  voluntary  one. 
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AMERICAN  PISHING  INDUSTRY 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OV  ICASSACHUSErrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  most  timely  and  informa- 
tive talk  made  recently  at  the  State  Club 
in  Boston  by  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Oaziano, 
president  of  the  Prelude  Corp.  of  West- 
port.  Mass. 

Mr.  Oaziano,  the  dynamic  young  pres- 
ident of  the  Prelude  Corp.  has  been  the 
most  powerful  and  outspoken  ch^pion 
of  the  American  flshermEin  and  his 
dwindling  supply  of  gear  and  flsh.  The 
Prelude  Corp.  is  the  largest  and  only 
deep  sea  lobsterlng  firm  in  the  United 
States  owning  more  than  $4  million  of 
highly  sophisticated  fishing  gear  and 
equipment  and  has  suffered  the  highest 
losses  of  any  U.S.  lobsterlng  company 
from  damage  and  harassment  by  foreign 
fishing  vessels. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Thank  you  for  In- 
viting me  to  be  your  speaker  tonight. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  our  com- 
pany's rather  unusual  name.  The  dictionary 
defines  Prelude  as  an  Introductory  perform- 
ance of  action  preparing  for  the  principal 
or  a  more  Important  matter.  And  In  fact, 
that's  just  how  the  founders  of  the  Prelude 
Corporation  regarded  their  activities  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  company  had  its  start. 
More  recent  events,  however,  have  given  this 
choice  of  names  an  onlmous  overtone. 

Since  I  left  the  defense  business  for  a 
peaceful  and  serene  life  In  Westport,  I've 
begtm  to  ponder  if  this  Is  the  Prelude,  then 
Black  Plague  has  to  be  next. 

When  the  company  was  organized  in  1966, 
the  then  President — or  more  properly  the  en- 
tire company.  Bill  Whipple,  was  a  divinity 
student  at  Boston  University  and  he  started 
lobsterlng  as  a  means  of  paying  his  tuition. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  the  place  be  chose 
to  start  was  Westport,  Massachusetts. 

Before  long  Bill  Whipple  had  discovered 
that  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  he  could 
catch  significant  quantities  of  lobsters  many 
miles  further  at  sea  from  traditional  lobster 
grounds.  BlU  fortunately  had  the  vision  to 
see  that  he  was  on  to  something  big,  and  thus 
Prelude  Corporation  bad  Its  beginning. 

The  company  has  come  a  long  way  In  the 
past  few  years.  We  now  have  four  100-foot 
semi-automated,  refrigerated,  vessels  fishing 
the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf,  fishing  a 
new,  plentiful,  untapped  resource  which  sci- 
entists assure  us  Is  completely  separate  from 
over  traditional  Inshore  lobster  harvested  for 
generations  off  the  New  England  coast. 

One  eventual  result  of  all  this  find  should 
be  of  particular  Interest  to  tonight's  audi- 
ence. Prelude  Is  able  to  harvest  lobsters  year 
round,  efficiently  enough  to  achieve  substan- 
tial volumes  at  a  steady  rate.  This  year,  for 
example,  we  are  operating  at  about  30%  the 
volume  of  the  total  Maine  lobster  Industry. 
The  results  of  these  factors  should  eventually 
be  that  the  rarest  of  all  restaurant  delicacies: 
the  premium  lobster  will  have  a  guaranteed 
year  roimd  price.  That's  what  we're  aiming 
for,  and  to  that  end  we  have  recently  ac- 
quired the  elements  of  a  substantial  nation- 
wide distribution  system — Wlckford  Shellfish 
Company  in  Rhode  Island;  and  Deep  Deep 
Ocean  Products  In  Boston  and  Gloucester. 

Aside  from  our  success  at  fishing  lobster,  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  ecological 
disaster  which  Is  occurring  off  the  East  Ooast 
of  the  United  States.  The  rush  towards  this 
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disaster  begtm  in  1961  when  a  Soviet  Armada, 
which  peaked  at  4d0  ships  In  1986,  began 
saturation  fishing  the  traditional  and  very 
productive  groimds  off  New  England.  This 
area  known  as  Georges  Bank  was  the  most 
abundant  fish  resource  in  the  world. 

In  1966  the  Soviets  alone  took  2^  billion 
pounds  of  fish  from  these  waters.  This  catch 
was  mostly  composed  of  cod  and  haddock; 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  overfishing,  we  have 
now  an  almost  totally  depleted  resources. 
This  level  of  total  catch  maintained  Itself 
tmtll  1968;  and  as  the  foreign  vessels  absorb- 
ed more  and  more  of  the  resources,  the  catch, 
of  course,  began  to  decline.  One  by  one  they 
have  picked  off  haddock,  cod,  yellow  taU,  her- 
ring, scallops  and  who  knows  what's  next! 
In  1971  *here  are  still  310  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels in  Georges  Bank  area;  however,  the  catch 
in  1971  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  yield  in  the 
10-year  history — less  than  400  million  pounds 
or  down  eight-fold  from  the  peak  yield  In 
1966. 

I  think  of  significant  interest  to  us  Is  what 
happens  to  a  good  deal  of  this  fish.  Does  It 
go  back  to  the  Oommunlst-bloc  nations  to 
feed  their  starving  proletariat?  I'm  afraid  not. 
A  good  deal  of  it  goes  to  Canadian  ports  where 
It  is  off  loaded  onto  freighter  vessels  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States  for  our  domestic 
market.  Some  United  States  companies  ad- 
mit and  are  proud  of  the  fact  they  are  buying 
millions  of  dollars  of  Communist-bloc  fish.  In 
effect  these  vessels  are  not  fishing  for  fish 
at  aU;  they  are  fishing  for  dollars.  They  are 
catching  or  destroying  resources  off  our 
banks  and  bringing  home  American  dollars 
which  are  used  to  finance  additional  fishing 
vessels  in  ConMnunist  shipyards.  Recently  the 
Japanese  and  Spanish  are  beglmiing  the  same 
process.  The  American  fisherman,  of  course, 
feels  this  equation  unfair,  at  best.  He  must 
compete  with  a  wholly  owned  and  wholly 
government  subsidized  fishing  enterprise  at 
sea  and  then  compete  with  the  same  subsi- 
dized fishing  product  In  the  United  States 
market.  I  personally  know  of  no  other  In- 
dustry that  has  ever  been  saddled  with  such 
a  handicap. 

To  get  some  perspective  of  the  dollars  In- 
volved, the  Soviet  fishing  industry  Is  over 
$2.7  billion  per  year.  A  significant  contribu- 
tion to  their  economy. 

Prelude  was  unlucky  enough  to  bring  this 
problem  to  International  attention  over  our 
conflict  with  Soviet  fishing  trawlers  off  the 
East  coast  last  spring,  then  again  with  ovir 
seizure  of  a  Russian  freighter  In  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  and  finally  when  we  settled 
the  dispute  In  direct  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  government  at  Prel- 
ude in  November.  During  this  conflict.  It  was 
a  difficult  task  to  get  any  action  from  the 
United  States  government.  We  received  much 
advice  but  little  support.  I  am  sure  there 
Is  nothing  unusual  about  our  plight. 

Since  that  time  I  have  attended  many 
meetings  with  State  Department  officials  and 
officials  of  other  branches  of  the  government 
over  the  terrible  position  of  the  United  States 
fisheries,  and  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  very 
few  members  of  our  government  are  Inter- 
ested In  this  problem.  Most  alarming,  how- 
ever. Is  that  they  offer  little  encouragement 
other  than  that  somehow  we  must  leam  to 
live  and  compromise  with  the  vast  foreign 
fishing  fleets  off  our  shore. 

In  the  meantime, 

1.  A  great  and  plentiful  fishing  resource 
Is  being  destroyed. 

2.  The  American  fishing  Industry  Is  In  a 
bad  financial  situation,  unemployment  In 
this  Industry  continues  to  rise  and  fewer  and 
fewer  young  people  are  Interested  In  fishing 
as  a  way  of  life. 

3.  Our  fishing  vessels  are  being  seized  off 
foreign  shores  while  foreign  fishing  vessels 
oontinue  to  harvest  off  ours. 

4.  New  resources  attract  new  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels  to  our  shores  to  deplete  new  re- 
sources as  they  have  the  old  In  the  past. 
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5.  Our  American  fishermen  receive  con- 
tinued harassment  from  foreign  fishing  fieets. 

With  aU  this.  It  appears  that  llUle  In  the 
way  of  positive  action  is  being  taken  by  our 
government.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
lack  of  action  stems  from  Ineptitude,  but 
from  lack  of  "National  Fisheries  Policy."  I 
feel  that  our  entire  heritage  will  be  lost  un- 
less the  United  States  government  forms  a 
policy  and  makes  a  commitment  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  flishlng  resource  and  flawing 
Industry. 

What  does  the  lack  of  "National  Fisheries 
PoUcy"  mean  to  the  restaurateur?  I  am  sure 
that  you  gentlemen  know  better  than  I  that 
fried  chicken  now  oomes  In  a  bucket  and  that 
Massachusetts  restaurants  earned  their  fine 
reputation  from  the  great  seafood,  indige- 
nous to  the  region,  which  your  restaurants 
have  delightfully  prepared  for  generations. 
The  Increase  In  cost  and  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  these  products  from  your  menus,  I 
am  sure,  will  prove  very  harmful  to  you  In 
the  future.  People  come  to  New  England  to 
eat  our  clam  chowder,  lobsters,  fish  and  scal- 
lops, so  obviously  you  can  see  that  It  is  in  our 
Interest  to  stc^  the  destruction  of  these  re- 
sources. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  an  average 
American  citizen?  Dr.  Frederic  Stare,  a  re- 
nown nutritionist  and  head  of  Harvard  De- 
partment of  Nutrition  stresses  that  we  In  the 
United  States  are  In  the  midst  of  a  coronary 
epidemic  and  that  the  American  diet  must, 
not  should.  Include  more  fish  to  stem  this 
epidemic.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  medical 
researchers  determine  In  the  coming  years 
that  we  must  eat  certain  quantities  of  fish 
each  day  for  us  to  stay  healthy.  Where  wUl 
the  fish  come  from?  Once  this  resource  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  foreign  fieets.  It  wlU 
not  return.  Are  we  so  wise  In  1972  to  abandon 
a  resource  that  may  be  critically  needed  in 
1982?  Our  wisdom  and  foresight  In  the  past 
give  me  little  confidence  that  this  traditional 
and  natural  food  supply  won't  be  abandoned. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  opinion,  a  disease 
has  permeated  our  country  In  the  last  decade, 
somehow  we  have  adopted  the  policy  that 
all  our  problems  must  be  solved  by  com- 
promise and  compromise  means  choosing  the 
lesser  evil.  Rape  Is  better  than  murder,  and 
of  course  robbery  Is  better  than  rape.  The 
United  States  must  constantly  surrender 
some  of  what  rightfully  Is  hers  to  obtain 
something  where  we  have  no  business.  In  this 
we  have  destroyed  our  willpower,  and  what 
Is  certainly  more  harmful,  the  eroded  con- 
fidence In  our  government.  I  unfortunately 
share  some  of  that  lack  of  confidence,  but 
like  most  Americans  fervently  want  to  re- 
gain the  spirit  and  confidence  that  made 
America  a  great  nation,  a  respected  nation. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Is  In  a  democracy's 
Interest  to  Ignore  unjustloes  and  evils  for 
the  penalty  for  such  a  policy  Is  to  lose  respect 
throughout  the  world. 

Nations  respect  the  character  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  government  when  it  has 
the  fortitude  to  protect  Itself,  Its  people,  or 
Its  resources.  The  cost  of  such  unwillingness 
to  protect  the  country's  great  resource  and 
her  fisherman  can  be  measured  both  in  lost 
catch  and  respect.  I  can  personally  assure 
you  after  many  hours  of  negotiations  with 
foreign  fishing  Interests,  that  they  are  be- 
wildered with  the  United  States  lack  of  action 
to  protect  Its  fisherman  and  resources,  and 
I  assure  you  that  they  Intend  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  situation. 

Now  the  point  of  this  entire  discussion, 
foctises  on  what  you  can  do  to  stop  the  for- 
eign fishing  fleets  from  destroying  the  re- 
source. I  would  not  be  speaking  to  you  to- 
night If  Prelude  had  not  received  consider- 
able notoriety  and  public  support  In  our  con- 
flict with  the  Soviets  last  spring.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  wheels  of  this  government  and  aU 
democratic  governments  turn  on  pubUe 
opinion.  When  the  administration  and  Oon- 
gress  feel  that  destruction  of  our  fishing  re- 
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Boiirces  Is  of  significant  public  concern  It  will 
move  to  protect  It  quickly.  Therefore,  It  Is 
yotir  opinion  that  is  Important  not  this 
speech.  Your  opinion  carries  value  and 
weight,  why  not  use  it?  Let  your  congressman 
know  how  concerned  you  are  about  this  prob- 
lem. Ladles  and  gentlemen — the  weight  of 
public  opinion  can  "tip  the  scale"  and  put 
the  United  States  back  as  a  leader  in  world 
fisheries  where  she  rightfully  belongs." 

The  Ninth  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent,  has  a  fishing  industry 
depletion  and  imminent  extinction  of  the 
fishing  resources  plus  the  serious  damage 
to  the  gear.  I  feel  the  State  Department 
has  been  almost  completely  indifferent  to 
their  plight  and  the  time  is  now  that  all 
Americans  awaken  to  the  plight  of  the 
fishing  industry  which  unless  we  lend  the 
helping  hand,  will  become  extinct.  I 
commend  Mr.  Gaziano  for  his  courageous 
stand  and  trust  his  message  will  bring  a 
response  from  the  American  people  to 
save  America's  fishing  industry. 


MONTHLY    CALENDAR    OF    THE 
SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 

It  is  my  privilege  io- insert  in  the  Record 

■-tiie  Monthly  Calendar  of  the  Smithso- 

niSh  Institution.  The  April  Calendar  of 

Events  follows: 

April  at  the  Smithsonian 
saturday,  april  1 

Exhibition:  Arabia  Felix.  An  exhibition  of 
the  culture  of  Ancient  South  Arabia — the 
homeland  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba — showing 
the  agriculture.  Incense  trade,  and  art  in 
Islamic  times.  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Exhibition:  A  Korean  Village:  Its  Changing 
Culture.  Based  on  collections  recently  made 
In  South  Korea,  the  rapidly  changing  Ufe- 
style  of  the  Korean  people  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  old  and  contemporary  objects. 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Exhibition:  Apollo  16.  Information  about 
the  mission  and  objectives  the  Apollo  16 
flight  plans  to  accomplish.  Arts  and  Indus- 
tries Building. 

Kite  Plying  Competition :  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Associates  and  Parks  for  All 
Seasons,  National  Capital  Parks.  Washington 
area  competition:  10  a.m.-l  p.m.  (registra- 
tion closes  at  12  noon).  National  competl- 
■  tion:  2-3:30  p.m.  No  recreational  flying  will 
take  place  this  day.  Washington  Monument 
Grounds.  For  weather  cancellation,  call  381- 
6354.  In  case  of  rain,  competition  will  be  held 
on  April  2.  For  detailed  Information  on  com- 
petition rules,  call  381-5157. 

Workshop/Lecture:  Indian  Music  Tradi- 
tions. LouLs  Ballard,  American  Indian  com- 
poser and  music-curriculum  specialist  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  AfTairs,  will  lecture  on  how 
these  music  traditions  have  Influenced  his 
work.  Mr.  Ballard  will  also  conduct  a  work- 
shop in  chanting  and  show  a  fllm  "Discover- 
ing American  Indian  Music."  1  p.m..  Lecture 
Hall,  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

Concert:  The  Dupont  Circle  Consortium 
performs  Louis  Ballard's  music.  (See  Work- 
shop above.)  3  p.m.,  Oranite  Qallery,  Nation- 
al Collection  of  f^e  Arts. 

TCrXSDAT,   APRIL   4 

Illustrated  Lecture:  Civilization  and  the 
Cochiti  Potters.  Robert  S.  Stltee  dlsc\isses  the 
controversy  over  the  origins  of  prehistoric 
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American  culture  and  the  similarities  be- 
tween Cochiti  pottery  and  that  of  ancient 
China  and  Greece.  Mr.  Stites  is  the  author 
of  The  Sublimations  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci. 
8:30  p.m..  Natural  History  Building  audi- 
torium. Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  As- 
sociates. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    5 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Hemingway's  Spain. 
Tbr«e  Alms  showing  difTerent  aspects  of  Spain 
as  related  to  Hemingway  novels.  12:10  and 
1:10  p.m..  Natural  History  Building  audi- 
torium. 

Design  FUms:  The  Music  Rack.  Oaftsman 
Wendell  Castle  is  shown  making  a  complex 
plywood  music  rack.  Continuous  half-hour 
showings  from  11  a.m.;  last  showing  at  2:30 
p.m.  Grand  Salon,  Renwlck  Gallery. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    6 

Free  FUm  Thre&tre:  Hemingway's  Spain. 
Repeat.  See  April  5  entry  for  details. 

Creative  Screen:  Now  That  the  Buffalo's 
Gone — a  powerful  protest  against  the  decline 
of  the  American  Indian;  The  Real  West- 
legends  of  famous  gunfighters  narrated  by 
Gary  Cooper;  Catlin  and  the  Indians — the 
paintings  and  contributions  of  artist  George 
Catlin.  Films  shown  continuously  from  11 
a.m.,  last  showing  at  2  p.m.  National  Collec- 
tion of  Fine  Arts. 

Seminar:  Dynamics  of  the  American  Poli- 
tical System,  1972:  Trends  and  Directions. 
"What  Do  People  Want"— an  examination 
of  the  mood  of  the  country,  "the  hopes  and 
fears"  of  the  American  people.  Moderator: 
former  Presidential  Assistant  George  Reedy, 
Guest  Scholar  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Center.  Speakers:  David  Broder,  Richard 
Scammon.  Commentators:  Meg  Greenfleld, 
Denis  Hayes,  Daniel  Mahoney,  Louis  Martin! 
8  p.m..  Natural  History  BuUdlng  auditorium. 
First  in  a  series  of  four  public  seminars  ^on- 
sored  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars.  Remaining  seminars- 
AprU  27,  May  18,  June  8. 

FRIDAY,    APRIL    7 

Exhibition:  Two  American  Painters:  Fritz 
Scholder  and  T.  C.  Cannon.  The  Pop,  put-on 
and  protest  paintings  of  Scholder,  considered 
"the  best  Indian  painter  working  today"  and 
the  highly  individualistic  paintings  of  Can- 
non, whose  work  repreeents  an  affirmation 
of  traditional  American  Indian  culture.  Ap- 
proximately 30  large  paintings  are  included. 
National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  third  floor 
Through  May  29. 

Exhibition :  World  Health~&a  exhibit  com- 
memorating World  Health  Day.  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology.  Through  April  1973. 

SATURDAY,    APRIL    8 

Exhibition:  The  Edith  Gregor  Halpert  Me- 
morial Exhibition.  Paintings,  drawings  and 
five  small  sculptures  from  the  vast  collection 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Halpert,  acknowledged  dean 
of  dealers  in  20th  century  American  art. 
Among  the  many  artUts  represented  are  John 
Marin,  Yasu  Kimlyoshi.  Ben  Shahn,  Charles 
Sheeler  and  Stuart  Davis,  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts,  through  June  25. 

Creative  Screen:  Now  That  the  Buffalo's 
Gone;  The  Real  West:  Catlin  and  the  Indians. 
PUms  of  the  American  West.  Repeat.  See 
April  6  for  details. 

Polk  Concert:  Sampler.  A  special  concert 
featuring  performing  members  of  the  Folk- 
lore Society  of  Greater  Washington.  $1  FSGW 
members;  $2  non-members.  8:30  p.m..  Nat- 
ural History  Building  auditorium.  For  ticket 
Information  call  381-5395. 

MONDAY,    APRIL    10 

Audubon  Lecture:  Ecological  Ecstasy.  Dr. 
Maurice  Broun,  professional  photographer 
and  ornithologist,  presents  his  color  slides 
which  reveal  the  startling  beauty  and  design 
In  the  varied  inhabitants  of  the  natural  com- 
munity, 5:15  and  8:30  p.m.  Natural  History 
Building  auditorium.  Sponsored  by  the  Au- 
dubon Naturalist  Society. 
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Lunchbox  Forum:  Bombers  of  the  Black 
Cross.  Informal  discussion  led  by  Ray  Pre- 
dette.  USAF  Historical  Division.  Room  449, 
Smithsonian  Institution  "Castle"  BuUdlng. 
12  Noon — Bring  your  lunch. 

Design  Film:  Glas-leerdam.  A  Dutch  film 
on  the  design  and  manufacture  of  glass, 
shown  in  conjunction  with  the  Renwlck  ex- 
hibition "The  Glass  of  Frederick  Carder." 
Continuous  showings  every  half  hoiir  from 

11  a.m.;  last  showing  at  2:30  p.m.  Grand  Sa- 
lon, Renwlck  Gallery. 

Free  Film  Theater:  The  Day  Manolette  Was 
Killed — The  story  of  the  death  of  the  great 
matador;  /  Think  In  Shapes — The  works  of 
Henry  Moore  exhibited  at  the  London  Tate 
Gallery,  discussed  in  the  fllm  by  the  artist. 
The  two-fllm  program  begins  at  12:10  and 
1:10,  Natural  History  BuUdlng  auditorium. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    13 

Seminar:  Evolution  As  Reflected  in  the 
Fine  Structure  of  DNA.  Lecturer:  David 
Kohne,  University  of  California.  One  in  a 
series  of  graduate  level  lectures  on  current 
research  in  the  origin  of  life,  genetic  engi- 
neering and  evolution  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  and  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  A  question  and  answer  j)erl- 
od  follows  each  lecture.  7:30  p.m..  History 
and  Technology  BuUdlng  auditorium.  Addi- 
tional lectures  April  20  and  27. 

Illustrated  Lecture:  The  Sanchi  Torso,  an 
Indian  Masterpiece.  John  Irwin,  of  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  discusses  this  work 
of  art  of  the  Gupta  period.  The  Freer  Gallery 
of  Art.  8:30  p.m. 

Free  Fllm  Theatre :  The  Day  Manolette  Was 
Killed:  I  Think  In  Shapes.  Repeat.  See  AprU 

12  for  details. 

FRIDAY,    APRIL    14 

Preservation  Conference:  The  People 
Speak.  Two-day  conference  on  the  preserva- 
tion problems  and  potentials  in  the  na- 
tion's capital.  Open  to  the  public.  Natural 
History  BuUdlng  auditorium.  For  informa- 
tion on  attendance  or  participation,  call  524- 
9867.  Sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Architec- 
tural Historians  and  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation. 

Folk  Concert,  David  and  Tony  Arthur  and 
John  Harrison,  British  singers,  perform  orig- 
inal and  traditional  songs.  8:30  p.m..  Natural 
History  Building  auditorium.  Sponsored  by 
the  Folklore  Society  of  Greater  Washington. 
Free  to  FSGW  members;  $1  non-members. 

MONDAY,    APRIL    17 

Concert :  Hanna  Lachert,  violinist  from  Po- 
land, presented  by  the  Washington  Perform- 
ing Arts  Society  and  Carnegie  HaU-Jeunesses 
Musicales,  Inc.  8:30  p.m..  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building  auditorium.  For  ticket  in- 
formation caU  393-3808. 

TUESDAY,    APRIL    18 

Demonstration  Lecture:  The  Contribution 
of  Progressive  Myopia  to  the  Rise  of  Impres- 
sionism: Visual  Problems  in  the  History  of 
Art.  Dr.  Cary  Lu,  of  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  explores  some  of  the  subtleties 
of  vision  and  explains  the  distinction  be- 
tween appearance  and  reality.  8:30  p.m.,  Nat- 
ural History  BuUdlng  auditorium.  Sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Associates. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL     19 

Informal  Concert:  Roberta  Caraviello,  so- 
prano, and  Richard  Glenn,  lute  and  guitar, 
performing  works  of  Almeida,  Complon,  Dow- 
land,  Gerard,  van  detr  Staak  and  ViUa-Lobos. 
1:30  p.m..  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments,  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology. 

Free  PUm  Theatre:  Matisse — A  vivid  view 
of  the  achievement  of  this  great  artist; 
Raphael — The  tapestries  In  the  Slstlne 
Chapel  designed  by  Raphael  for  Leo  X  are 
analyzed  as  works  of  art  and  revolutionary 
designs.  Two-film  program  begins  at  12:10 
and  1:10  pjn..  Natural  History  Building 
auditorium. 
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Design  Film:  The  Music  Rack.  Repeat.  See 
AprU  6  for  detaUs. 

THUSSOAY,     APRIL     20 

Seminar:  Genetics  of  Isoenzymes  in  Fish. 
Lecturer:  James  E.  Wright,  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  See  AprU  13  for  seminar 
details. 

Creative  Screen:  Now  That  the  Buffalo's 
Gone — a  protest  against  the  decline  of  the 
American  Indian;  Discovering  American  In- 
dian Music — songs  and  dances  of  several 
tribes  performed  in  costume;  The  Hands  of 
Maria — the  remarkable  talent  and  techniques 
of  a  famous  Indian  potter.  Films  shown  con- 
tinuously from  11  ajn.;  last  showing  at  2 
p.m.  Lecture  Hall,  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Matisse;  Raphael.  Re- 
peat. See  AprU  19  for  details. 

FRIDAY,    APRIL    31 

Illustrated  Lecture:  The  Chesapeake  .  .  . 
People,  Places  and  Resources,  by  WUllam  W. 
Warner,  Smithsonian  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Service.  A  dedicated  conservationist, 
Mr.  Warner  will  discuss  the  effect  of  the  Bay 
on  the  people  around  it  and  the  people's 
effect  on  the  Bay.  He  will  also  cover  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bay  from  Its  formation  to  the 
present  time,  its  current  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic problems  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future.  8  p.m..  Natural  History  BuUdlng 
auditorium. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL   32 

Creative  Screen:  Now,  That  the  Buffalo's 
Gone;  Discovering  American  Indian  Music; 
The  Hands  of  Maria.  Repeat.  See  April  20 
for  details. 

Exhibition:  22  X  RISD:  Prepared  by  ad- 
vanced sculpture  students  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land School  of  Design,  exhibit  Includes 
photographs,  drawings,  scale  models  and 
fuU-slzed  works.  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts,  through  June  2. 

Demonstration:  Sculpture  techniques  dem- 
onstrated  by  students  whose  work  appears 
in  the  22  X  RISD  exhibition.  Including  raku, 
stone  carving,  welding  and  metalworklng.  11 
a.m.-4:30  p.m..  National  CoUectlon  of  Fine 
Arts  courtyard. 

Lecture:  Wendell  Castle,  whose  work  is  In- 
cluded In  the  Renwlck  exhibition  "Wooden- 
works,"  lectures  at  3  p.m.  In  the  Grand  Salon, 
Renwlck  Gallery. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  23 

Demonstration:  Sculpture  techniques.  Re- 
peat. See  AprU  22  for  detaUs. 

TUESDAY,    APRIL    25 

lUustrated  Lecture :  Neferliti  and  the  Com- 
puter, by  Ray  Wlnfield  Smith,  Director  of  the 
Akhenaten  Temple  Project.  The  reconstruc- 
tion by  means  of  photography  and  computer 
of  ancient  buUdlngs  at  Karnak  on  the  NUe. 
A  BBC  documentary  fllm  on  the  computer 
project  wUl  be  shown.  8:30  pjn..  Natural 
History  BuUdlng  auditorium.  Sponsored  by 
the  Smithsonian  Associates. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    26 

Free  FUm  Theatre:  Siberia:  The  Endless 
Horizon.  A  new  image  of  a  country  long  as- 
sociated with  faceless  exUes  and  a  grim,  un- 
relenting climate.  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  Na- 
tural History  BuUdlng  auditorium. 

Lunchbox  Forum:  US.  Coast  Guard  Avia- 
tion. Informal  discussion  led  by  Cdr.  W.  S. 
Black,  U.S.C.G.  Room  449,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution "Castle"  BuUdlng.  12  Noon— Bring 
your  lunch. 

Design  Films:  To  be  announced.  ContUiu- 
ous  showings  from  11  a.m.-2:30  pjn.  Ren- 
wick  QaUery. 

THURSDAY,   APRIL    27 

Seminar:  Genetic  Variation  and  Evolution. 
Lecturer:  Ernst  Mayr,  Harvard  University.  See 
AprU  13  for  seminar  detaUs. 

Seminar:  Dynamics  of  the  American  Po- 
litical System,  1972:  Trends  and  Directioru. 
"Four  Megastates:   California,  Illinois,  New 
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York  and  Texas" — a  comparison  and  contrast 
of  the  characteristics  and  attributes  of  four 
key  states.  Moderator:  Alton  Frye,  Joint  Fel- 
low of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  and  the 
CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations.  Speaker:  Neal 
Pelrce.  Commentators:  Lou  Cannon,  Jack 
Oermond,  D.  B.  Hardeman,  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son m,  Robert  Teeter.  8  p.m..  Natural  His- 
tory BuUdlng  auditorium.  Open  to  the  public. 
Sponsored  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars. 

Free  Film  Theatre:   Siberia;  The  Endless 
Horizon.  Repeat.  See  AprU  26  for  detaUs. 
Demonstrations 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Musical  Instructions,  from  the  Smithso- 
nian's collection,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
3  p.m.  HaU  of  Musical  Instruments,  3rd 
floor. 

Music  Machines — American  Style.  Mechan- 
ical and  electronic  music  machines.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sunday,  1:30  pjn., 
2nd  floor.  As  part  of  this  exhibit,  films  are 
shown  continuously  as  follows: 

March  31-AprU  6,  MGM  Musicals. 

AprU  7-13,  Musicals  of  '30s  II. 

AprU  14-20,  MGM  Musicals. 

AprU  21-27,  Musicals  of  the  '30's,  I. 

AprU  2&-May  5,  MGM  Musicals. 

Spinning  and  Weaving.  Tuesday,  10 :  30  a.m.- 
12:30  p.m.;  Wednesday  through  Friday,  10:30 
a.m.-12:30  p.m.  and  1:30-3:30  p.m.- 

Museum  tours 

Highlight  Tours,  conducted  by  Smithsonian 
volunteers,  begin  at  the  Info  Desks  by  the 
Mall  entrances,  on  the  following  schedule. 
No  tours  wUl  be  conducted  March  31  through 
AprU  9,  In  any  but  the  Renwlck  Gallery. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology: 

Monday  through  Friday,  10:30,  11:30  ajn. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  10:30  a.m..  Noon, 
1:30,  3  p.m. 

Museum  of  Natural  History: 

Saturday  and  Sunday.  By  appointment, 
caU  381-6471. 

Arts  &  Industries  Building  (Air  &  Space 
Museum) : 

Saturday,  10:30,  11,  11:30  a.m.,  1,  2,  3  pjn. 

Sunday,  1,  2,  3  p.m. 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts: 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  2:30  pjn.  (Tour  be- 
gins at  9th  Street  entrance) 

Renwick  Gallery: 

Half-hour  walk-In  tours  of  the  buUdlng 
architecture  and  the  two  period  rooms,  12 
and  1  pjn.  Monday  through  Friday. 

Radio  Smithsonian 
Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Institu- 
tion's many  activities.  Is  broadcast  every 
Simday  on  WGMS-AM  (570)  and  FM  (103.5) 
from  9-9:30  pjn.  The  program  schedule  for 
AprU: 

2nd — ^Folk  Concert.  Alan  Jabbour  and  Pete 
Hoover  playing  flddle  and  banjo. 

9th— Hotc  To  Live  in  a  Stately  Home  and 
Stay  Solvent.  An  Interview  with  Lord 
Montagu  of  Beaulleu,  owner  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's most  Impressive  mansions;  Ecolibrium. 
Dr.  Athelstan  SpUhaus,  Chairman,  AAAS, 
discusses  his  thoughts  on  maintaining  an 
environmental  balance. 

16th — Ballooning:  Man's  First  Step  into 
the  Air,  with  Roger  Plneau,  historian  for  the 
Smithsonian's  new  exhibit  on  baUoonlng, 
and  Constance  Wolf,  holder  of  the  major 
world's  records  for  women  balloonlsts. 

23rd — Concert.  The  Danzl  Woodwind  Quin- 
tet of  Amsterdam. 

30th — Latest  Discoveries  at  Lake  Rudolf. 
Dr.  Richard  Leakey  talks  about  hU  newest 
findings  concerning  man's  ancestors;  A 
Global  View  of  the  Human  Environment. 
Interview  with  Swedish  statesman  Rolfd 
Edberg. 

Domestic  tours 

A  Musical  Weekend  in  Washington:  AprU 
28-30.  Splendid  music,  tours  of  the  Smith- 
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aonlan,  Kennedy  Center,  FUene  Center,  and 
social  events  In  private  Georgetown  homes, 
and  historic  houses.  For  Information  and 
reservations  write  to  Mrs.  Lois  Howard,  Divi- 
sion of  Musical  Instruments,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20660. 

The  Smithsonian  Associates  sponsor  tours 
listed  below.  For  further  detaUs,  write  Mrs. 
Kilkenny,  Smithsonian  Associates,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20560. 

Death  VcUley:  AprU  14-20. 

Northern  Pueblo  Indians:  June  departures. 

Navaho  Land:  June  departures. 

Windjammer  Cruise:  June  25-July  1. 

Solar  Eclipse:  JiUy  16-11.  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Archaeology  Dig:  August  &-ia.  New 
Hampshire. 

Foreign  study  tours 

For  members  of  the  National  and  Resident 
Associates.  For  further  detaUs  on  tours,  listed 
below,  write  to  Miss  Schumann,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

No-tour  Tour:  Dulles-Paris-Dulles.  May 
29^une  19. 

Greece  and  Yugoslavia:  June  12-July  10. 

No-Tour  Tour:  New  York -Amsterdam-New 
York,  July  17-Aug.  7. 

King  Arthur's  England:  July  11-Aug.  1. 

The  Pilgrimage  Road:  Sept.  11-Oct.  9. 

No-Tour  Tour:  DuUes-London-DuUes. 
Sept.  ll-Oct.  2. 

Russia:  Sept.  12-Oct.  3. 

Pakistan  and  Afghanistan:  Oct.  9-Nov.  8. 
Summer  tunirs 
(Beginning  AprU  1) 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology;  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History;  Arts  and  Indus- 
tries BuUdlng:  10  ajn.-9  p.m.  seven  days 
each  week. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art;  National  CoUectlon  of 
Fine  Arts;  National  Portrait  Gallery;  Ren- 
wlck Gallery;  10  ajn.-5:30  pjn.  daUy. 

National  Zoo  buUdlngs:  9  a.m.-4:30  pjn., 
daUy.  Beginning  AprU  30:  9  aJn.-6  pjn. 

Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum:  10  ajn.- 
6  pjn.,  weekdays;  1-6  p.m.,  weekends. 

THE    AMERICAN    COLLEGE    THEATRE 
FESTIVAL 

(Produced  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts) 

Ten  American  College  Theatres  and  a  War- 
saw Theatre  Academy — the  first  foreign 
group  to  participate  In  the  Festival — have 
been  chosen  to  present  their  theatre  produc- 
tions at  the  Kennedy  Center  AprU  17-29. 
Each  company  wUl  give  two  performances 
at  2  and  7:30  p.m.  Matinee  seats  $2.50;  Mon- 
day-Thursday evenings  (3  and  $4;  Opening 
night,  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  $3.50 
and  $6.  Student  tickets  avaUable.  SchediUe 
listed  below.  For  more  Information  call 
264-3600. 

The  Roar  of  Greasepaint,  The  Smell  of  the 
Crowd,  United  States  International  Univer- 
sity (AprU  17);  Oedipus  Rex,  So.  Methodist 
University  (AprU  18);  The  Price,  Montana 
State  University  (AprU  19);  Acts  <t  Exercises 
on  Shakespeare,  Warsaw  Theatre  Academy 
(AprU  20) ;  The  Little  Foxes,  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts  (AprU  21);  Black  Dragon 
Residence,  University  of  HawaU  (AprU  22); 
Evening  of  Scenes,  Irene  Ryan  Scholarship 
Awards  (AprU  23);  365  Days,  University  of 
Minnesota  (April  24) :  Acta  &  Exercises  on 
Shakespeare.  Warsaw  Theatre  Academy 
(AprU  25);  The  Misanthrope,  Portland  State 
University  (AprU  26);  Home,  Southern  HU- 
nols  UrUverslty  (AprU  27) ;  Of  Mice  and  Men, 
Southeastern  Oklahoma  State  CoUege  (AprU 
28);  The  Boy  Friend.  University  of  Miami 
(AprU  29) . 

RESmKNT   PUFFXT  THXATRK 

Eureka  I  The  story  of  a  smaU  boy,  Murph7, 
his  unusual  friend  Worm  and  their  travels 
through  time  and  ideas.  Performances  con- 
tinue through  AprU  16 — Wednesday  through 
Friday,  10:30  and  11:30  a.m.;  Saturtlay  and 
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Sunday,  10:30  ajn.,  12:30  and  2:30  pjn.,  In 
tbe  History  and  Technology  Building  audi 
torlvun.  Admission:  $1  children;  $1.25  adults; 
group  rates  available  for  20  or  more.  Tickets 
are  on  sale  at  the  box  office;  or  call  381-5395. 
The  Marvelous  Land  of  Oz.  Beginning  April 
26.  L.  Frank  Baum's  own  sequel  to  bis  classic 
The  Wizard  of  Oz  tells  the  further  adven- 
tures of  the  Scarecrow,  Tin  Woodsman  and 
Introduces  many  new  characters.  Same  hours 
and  prices  as  above. 


NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  April  3 
edition  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission's  News  Bulletin. 
I  take  this  action  to  help  keep  my  col- 
leagues informed  of  bicentennial  activi- 
ties. The  bulletin  is  compiled  and  written 
by  the  Communication  Committee  staff 
of  the  Commission.  The  bulletin  follows: 

BlCENTrNNIAL   BULLETIN,   APRIL   3,    1972 

On  Saturday,  April  1,  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice announced  that  four  8-cent  postage 
stamps  commemorating  the  Bicentennial  will 
be  Issued  on  July  4th  at  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia. The  stamps  depict  four  colonial  crafts- 
men— a  glass  maker,  a  silversmith,  a  wig- 
maker  and  a  hatter.  These  will  be  printed 
on  the  same  sheet.  The  horizontal  stamps 
have  identical  inscriptions,  and  will  be  print- 
ed deep  brown  on  buff  paper.  The  print  order 
Is  135  million.  Across  the  top  is  "Colonial 
American  Craftsmen,"  and  "Bicentennial 
Era"  appears  In  the  upper  center.  The  vi- 
gnettes were  engraved  by  Edward  P.  Archer 
and  the  lettering  was  engraved  by  Albert 
Saavedra  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  The  Designer  is  Leonard  Everett 
Plsher,  Westport,  Conn.,  who  Is  well  known 
for  the  books  he  has  written  and  Illustrated 
on  colonial  life.  First  day  cancellation  re- 
quests should  be  directed  to  "Bicentennial 
Stamp,  Postmaster,  Williamsburg.  Va.  23185," 
enclosing  proper  remittance  which  is  8  cents 
for  each  stamp  desired,  and  with  request 
postmarked  no  later  than  July  4. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  ARBC  Executive 
Committee  will  be  on  Thiursday,  April  20,  in 
New  Tork.  On  Tuesday,  April  18,  the  ARBC 
Communications  Committee  and  the  Phila- 
telic Advisory  Panel  will  both  meet  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  New  Tork  State  ARBC  has  announced 
that  publication  of  a  paperback  edition  of 
Carl  Becher's  essay,  "The  Spirit  of  '76,"  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  Louis  L. 
Tucker,  Executive  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  book  may  be  purchased  for  $1.00 
from  Gifts  and  ExchEinge  Section,  New  Tork 
State  Library,  State  Education  IJepartment, 
Albany.  New  Tork  12224. 

The  Director  of  the  Seattle,  Washington 
Opera  Association,  Glynn  Ross,  recently 
called  a  meeting  of  100  Interested  Seattleltes 
to  enlist  their  support  for  an  American 
Wagnerian  Festival  as  part  of  the  national 
Bicentennial  celebration.  The  Wagner  Festi- 
val would  take  place  in  the  simuner  of  1976 
and  Mr.  Ross  hopes  that  a  special  new  the- 
atrical facility,  similar  to  Wolf  Trap  Farm 
outside  Washington,  D.C,  could  be  created 
for  the  Bicentennial  event. 

Temple  University's  campus  and  activities 
vere  proposed  recently  as  an  educational  at- 
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traction  for  the  Bicentennial  In  Philadelphia. 
University  offlcltils  have  offered  to  organize 
and  sponsor  with  appropriate  groups  an 
artistic,  musical,  performing  arts  and  sports 
program  for  Bicentennial  visitors.  In  addi- 
tion, It  wUl  organize  a  series  of  exhibits, 
films,  displays,  workshops,  conferences  and 
field  events,  as  well  as  "Bicentennial  Scholar- 
ships" to  Temple  for  at  least  two  students 
"from  every  country  in  the  world"  during 
1976. 

The  Oaspee  Day  Committee,  Warwick, 
Rhode  Island,  has  informed  the  ARBC  that  In 
honor  of  the  200tb  anniversary  of  the  Tear 
of  tbe  Gaspee  Incident  (on  June  9,  1772  some 
Rhode  Islanders  biuned  the  British  customs 
schooner,  the  Oaspee,  that  was  patrolling  the 
coastal  waters  for  smugglers),  the  HavUland 
China  Company  of  France  has  chosen  the 
episode  as  the  first  of  five  major  events  to 
warrant  attention  In  the  production  of  VS. 
Bicentennial  Commemorative  special  addi- 
tions. Governor  Frank  Llcht  was  presented 
with  the  first  plate  by  Mr.  Havllland  on 
March  21.  Rhode  Island  will  be  commemo- 
rating the  Tear  of  the  Gaspee  throughout 
1972  as  the  first  of  several  Bicentennial 
events. 

Mayor  Julius  Wllensky  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
has  confirmed  that  restoration  of  old  Fort 
Stamford  wlU  be  the  hlghUght  of  that  city's 
observance  of  the  national  Bicentennial. 
Fort  Stamford,  It  Is  believed  was  laid  out  by 
General  Waturbury,  a  close  friend  of  General 
Washington.  Its  very  existence  is  thought  to 
be  a  strong  reason  why  Stamford  was  not  in- 
vaded dxirlng  the  Revolution. 

The  recently  organized  Women  for  the 
Bicentennial  In  Philadelphia  have  announced 
plans  to  establish  one  or  more  youth  hostels 
during  the  Bicentennial  to  encoiirage  young 
people  to  come  to  Philadelphia  and  stay  for 
a  small  fee.  The  Women's  group  Is  also  en- 
couraging young  people  to  play  an  active  and 
Important  role  during  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration, such  as  serving  as  tour  guides  and 
host  and  hostesses  at  hospitality  centers. 

As  of  April  1,  1972,  the  ARBC  has  received 
182  press  clippings  pertaining  to  the  Bicen- 
tennial Parks  concept  from  newsptapers  In 
43  States.  The  concept  has  also  been  en- 
dorsed In  33  newsjwper  editorials.  Below  are 
comments  extracted  from  correspondence 
from  Governors  on  the  Bicentennial  Parks 
concept : 

William  A.  Egan,  Governor,  Alaska,  March 
14:  "The  concept  Is  Indeed  all  encompassing 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  provide  many  states  an 
opportunity  to  provide  additional  leisure  and 
recreational  facilities  closely  tied  to  histori- 
cal events  for  the  people  of  urban  ai«as." 

Stan  Hathaway,  Governor,  Wyoming, 
March  16:  "1  am  excited  about  the  Bicen- 
tennial Parks  concept.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  look  fvorably  upon  this  program 
in  appropriating  sufficient  money  to  Imple- 
ment It. 

"I  met  with  my  Bicentennial  Commission 
In  Wyoming  for  two  and  a  half  hours  yes- 
terday, and  you  may  be  sure  of  our  support 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  that  lies 
ahead." 

Dale      Bumpers,      Governor,      Arkansas 
March  13:   "I  am  asking  the  Chairman  of 
this  Commission  to  give  serious  thought  and 
consideration  to  the  Bicentennial  Parks  con- 
cept for  the  Commission's  review  and  study. 

"We  hope  to  cooperate  in  every  way  pos- 
sible In  making  the  Bicentennial  Celebration 
a  success  in  Arkansas." 

Cecil  D.  Andrxia,  Governor,  Idaho,  March  9 : 

"It  Is  Indeed  a  stimulating  and  original 
concept  and  one  which  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  Implement. 

"We  have,  as  you  probably  know,  a  vigorous 
and  active  state  commission,  headed  by  our 
Attorney  General.  I  Intend  to  work  closely 
with  them — not  only  on  the  park  concept, 
but  on  other  matters  as  well." 
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SEXISM  IN  MORTOAOES 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 


Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  I  have  raised  the  question  of  the 
credit  practices  both  of  lending  insti- 
tutions and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration concerning  the  lending  of 
money  to  women  for  the  purchase  of 
homes.  The  smooth  answer  always  has 
come  back  that  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion. This,  of  course,  has  been  a  complete 
lie. 

Approximately  3  years  ago  a  friend 
of  mine  told  me  that  her  beauty  opera- 
tor's husband  had  died.  The  man  had 
been  ill  a  long  period  of  Ume.  The  wife 
had  been  the  complete  support  of  the 
family.  Before  the  body  was  cold  in  the 
ground,  a  representative  of  the  FHA  had 
the  colossal  nerve  to  call  that  woman  Eind 
ask  her  to  use  the  insurance,  if  any,  to 
make  a  complete  payment  on  the  home. 
She  inquired  from  me  if  she  had  to  do 
it.  I  assured  her  that  she  did  not.  The 
truth  was  that  the  woman's  money  had 
paid  for  the  home  from  the  beginning. 

This  is  one  of  the  types  of  discrimina- 
tion that  the  equal  rights  amendment 
would  wipe  out.  Mortgage  lenders  have 
told  me  that  a  woman  is  more  apt  to  pay 
for  a  home  than  a  man. 

When  the  housing  legislation  comes 
to  the  House  floor,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  FHA  cannot  back  the 
mortgage  of  any  lender  who  makes  any 
discrimination  in  lending  practices  on 
the  basis  of  an  individual's  sex. 

At  this  time,  I  insert  two  articles  that 
appeared  recently  in  the  Detroit  press  on 
this  subject  of  women  and  mortgages. 
The  articles  follow:  Detroit  Free  Press, 
"Sexism  Lessens  in  Mortgages";  Detroit 
News,  "Income  of  Wife  Carries  Weight 
in  Home  Bujing."  The  articles  follow: 
Sexism  Lessens  in  Mortgages 

It's  still  not  as  easy  for  a  woman  to  get  a 
mortgage  as  It  Is  for  a  man,  but  It's  getting 
easier. 

John  P.  Farry,  president  of  the  United 
States  Savings  and  Loan  League,  says  that 
traditional  barrier  to  granting  mortgages  to 
women  are  falling  fast. 

"There  are  regional  differences  as  well  as 
differences  between  one  Institution  and  an- 
other In  the  same  locality,"  s&ld  Farry,  who 
Is  president  of  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Albert  Lea.  Minn. 

"But  generally  speaking,  the  working  wom- 
an or  the  divorcee  or  widow  with  their  own 
financial  resources  has  a  far  better  chance  of 
getting  a  mortgage  today  than  she  had  two 
or  three  years  ago." 

One  reason,  Farry  said,  was  the  changing 
attitude  toward  women  In  the  work  force.  As 
more  women  work  and  move  into  positions 
of  greater  responsibility.  It  becomes  obvious 
that  their  sex  Is  no  barrier  to  handling  the 
obligations  of  a  mortgage. 

Other  reasons  Include  new  birth-control 
methods  and  changing  attitudes  toward  fam- 
ily size,  which  mean  that  young  women  are 
more  likely  to  continue  working  when  they 
marry.  And  the  women's  liberation  and  con- 
sumer movements  have  also  helped  to  per- 
suade lenders  to  review  policies  toward  wom- 
en borrowers. 

"But  the  most  Important  reason  is  prob- 
ably the  development  of  the  condominium. 
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and  along  with  it  the  planned  unit  develop- 
ment," Parry  said. 

"This  Is  the  logical  type  of  housing  for  a 
women  because  It  provides  the  benefits  of 
home  ownership  without  the  hard  work  In- 
volved m  maintaining  a  single-family 
dwelling. 

"In  the  past,  many  lenders  have  been  re- 
luctant to  make  home  loans  to  women  be- 
cause they  doubted  the  woman's  ability  to 
maintain  the  property. 

"With  the  condominium,  where  all  outside 
maintenance  is  taken  care  of,  this  Is  no 
longer  a  factor.  The  question  now  becomes 
purely  one  of  economics — can  she  afford  the 
home  and  is  her  Income  sufficient  and  steady 
enough  to  make  the  payments? 

Other  reasons  why  women  can  now  get 
mortgages  Include  the  growth  of  the  private 
mortgage-Insurance  business,  which  reduces 
the  lender's  risk,  and  the  creation  of  second- 
ary markets  in  conventional  mortgages 
through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corp. 

Under  the  latter  two  plans  associations  can 
sell  non-government  backed  loans  to  these 
agencies. 

"Nattirally,"  Farry  said,  "the  type  of  work 
a  woman  does  will  have  a  bearing  on  her 
ability  to  get  a  mortgage,  especially  If  she's 
still  of  child-bearing  age. 

"Just  as  with  working  wives,  lenders  give 
more  weight  to  applicants  with  skills  likely 
to  remain  in  demand  even  If  she  should 
marry  later  and  drop  out  of  the  work  force 
to  have  children." 

iNcoiCE  OF  WiR  Carries  Weight  in  Home 
BtnriNo 

Not  long  ago,  If  a  working  wife  was  of 
child-bearing  age,  the  only  jobs  recognized  as 
contributing  to  her  husband's  ability  to  carry 
a  mortgage  were  those  of  nurse  or  school 
teacher. 

It  was  felt  that  no  matter  how  many  chil- 
dren she  had,  a  woman  with  training  In 
those  fields  could  always  find  work  to  go  on 
supporting  the  family's  mortgage  obligation. 

But  John  P.  Farry,  president  of  the  United 
States  Savings  and  Loan  League,  said  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  In- 
crease in  the  weight  given  to  the  money 
which  all  working  wives  earn. 

Savings  associations  are  the  nation's  big- 
gest mortgage  lenders,  and  the  U.S.  League's 
nearly  6,000  member-Institutions  make  more 
home  loans  than  do  all  other  major  home 
lenders  combined. 

"When  a  couple  applies  for  a  mortgage,  the 
lender's  main  concern  Is  the  husband's  abil- 
ity to  carry  the  debt,"  Farry  explained. 

"If  the  husband  can  swing  It  alone,  there's 
no  problem. 

"But  If  he  cant,  even  the  most  conservative 
lender  today  would  recognize  at  least  port 
of  the  VTife's  income  If  there  was  a  reasonable 
chance  of  her  continuing  In  her  job — and 
the  more  liberal  lenders  might  credit  all  of 
it." 

Farry  said  the  reasons  for  this  change  In- 
clude new  attitudes  toward  working  women 
generally. 

"Where  young  couples  are  concerned,  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  today  the  work- 
ing wife  Is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,"  be 
said. 

"Today's  mortgage-lending  practices  merely 
reflect  the  fact  that  working  women  are 
earning  higher  salaries  and  moving  Into  po- 
sitions of  greater  responsibility." 

Another  reason,  he  went  on,  is  the  chang- 
ing attitude  toward  family  size.  With  fami- 
lies getting  smaller.  It's  easier  for  a  woman 
to  go  back  to  work  after  having  one  or  two 
children. 

Still  other  reasons  Include  the  development 
of  private  mortgage  insurance,  which  has 
reduced  the  lender's  risk,  and  the  creation 
of  a  secondary  market  in  conventional  loans 
by  some  government  agencies,  which  means 
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these  locuis  can  be  sold  if  the  lender  wishes 
to  sell  them. 

Farry  emphasized  that  policies  toward 
working  wives'  Incomes  vary  from  Institution 
to  Institution  and  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

"The  work  the  wife  does  is  still  of  crucial 
Importance,"  he  explained. 

"The  higher  her  skUl  or  training  for  her 
services,  the  more  weight  her  income  will 
command. 

"If  the  couple  depends  on  her  Income  to 
carry  the  mortgage  and  she  takes  off  to  have 
children,  there  should  be  some  assurance  her 
skills  are  such  that  there  would  be  little 
question  about  her  being  able  to  find  work 
later." 

Farry  also  observed  that  lenders  would  be 
more  Inclined  to  credit  a  wife's  Income  if 
the  couple  had  been  married  for  several  years 
and  she  had  been  working  all  that  time.  Sim- 
ilarly, Income  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
credited  if  the  wife  had  left  her  job  to  have 
one  or  more  children  and  then  returned  to 
work. 


GOV.  BUFORD  ELLINGTON 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Tennessee  were  shocked  and  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  imtimely  death  of  our 
former  Governor,  Buford  Ellington. 

Mr.  Ellington  was  stricken  last  Mon- 
day morning  while  playing  golf  at  his 
retirement  home  in  Florida. 

Only  15  months  out  of  political  office, 
Buford  Ellington  had  earned,  deserved, 
and  reason  to  look  forward  to  a  full  and 
pleasant  retirement  but  he  was  taken  at 
the  relatively  young  age  of  64. 

Mr.  Ellington  twice  served  the  people 
of  Tennessee  as  their  chief  executive, 
from  1959  to  1963  and  from  1967  to  1971. 
Prior  to  that  he  served  in  our  State 
Senate  and  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  late  Governor  PYank  G. 
Clement.  Governor  Ellington  was  well 
known  throughout  the  Nation  for  his 
work  in  behalf  of  State  government  im- 
der  former  President  Lsmdon  B.  Johnson 
whom  Mr.  Ellington  served  as  Director 
of  the  Offlice  of  Emergency  Planning 
in  1965.  In  that  capacity  he  also  served 
as  Mr.  Jolinson's  personal  White  House 
Ualson  officer  with  the  State  Governors. 

One  of  the  late  Mr.  Ellington's  close 
personal  friends  was  James  G.  Stahl- 
man,  dean  of  southern  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, who  is  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Nashville  Banner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  editorial,  "Buford  Elling- 
ton," which  was  published  in  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  on  April  4,  1972,  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Buford  Ellington 

Shock  and  sorrow  mark  Tennessee  in  the 
passing  of  former  Gov.  Buford  Ellington — 
more  than  a  name,  a  personality  and  charac- 
ter high  •  on  the  honor  roll  of  the  state; 
esteemed  In  memory  for  tbe  faith  he  kept 
In  public  service. 

In  that  concept  bespeaking  conviction — 
first  and  foremost,  a  sense  of  duty — ac- 
quaintance with  the  man  would  discern  his 
proper  epitaph.  It  was  coextensive  with  his 
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public  career;  an  able  steward  In  every  re- 
sponsibility, possessed  of  rare  administrative 
sklU,  and  with  that  the  eye  to  discern  and 
the  courage  to  pursue  the  course  of  con- 
science. 

Buford  Ellington  had  no  Ulusions  of  per- 
sonal grandeur;  he  aspired  to  no  garlands  of 
rank  and  adulation.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
people — basically  of  the  soil  that  was  his 
first  calling;  and  he  served  the  people  by  re- 
peatedly taking  time  out  from  his  personal 
business.  Though  comfortable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  associate  dignitaries  who 
sought  and  received  his  valued  assistance  in 
bearing  problems  of  state — at  both  the 
Tennessee  and  the  national  level — he  was 
at  home  on  the  farm;  and  he  shared,  as  one  of 
them,  Lincoln's  classic  view  that  the  Lord 
must  have  loved  common  people  because  He 
had  made  so  many  of  them. 

Tennessee  knew  him  in  that  image,  without 
frills  and  without  subterfuge — speaking  his 
mind  frankly  on  any  subject  under  discus- 
sion, and  with  a  sense  of  honor  paramount 
keeping  every  promise. 

As  distinguished  citizen,  as  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  and  as  Chief  Executive  twice 
elected  to  the  highest  office  within  the  power 
of  the  people  to  bestow,  constittients  of  the 
state  he  loved  knew  and  respected  and  hon- 
ored him— feeling  close  to  him  with  the  re- 
gard of  kinship  and  mutual  Interest  he  re- 
ciprocated. 

The  nation  recognized  his  administrative 
stature — as  underscored  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  recruitment  of  him  as  old 
and  trusted  friend  to  serve  as  director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  He  ably  filled 
that  assignment,  as  the  President's  right  arm 
in  a  period  of  crisis,  and  resigned  that  vital 
national  post  only  to  accept  the  urgent  call 
of  Tennessee  to  stand  again  for  the  guberna- 
torial position. 

The  former  President  put  Into  words  the 
feelings  of  a  personal  and  public  grief  when 
he  noted  that  with  the  passing  of  this  long- 
time associate  "all  50  states  have  lost  an 
advocate.  We  shall  all  miss  him." 

He  was  one  who  could  fulfill  with  distinc- 
tion the  exacting  standard  stated  In  Kip- 
ling's   "If": 

"//  you  can  walk  with  crowds  and  keep  your 
virtue. 
Or  talk  toith  kings,  nor  lose  the  common 
touch; 
If  neither  foe  nor  loving  friend  can  hurt 
you — 
"If  all  men  count  with  you,  hut  none  too 
much  .  .  ." 

The  breadth  of  Buford  Ellington's  Interest 
In  people  was  the  span  of  society;  young  and 
old,  rich  or  poor,  irrespective  of  race,  they 
were  constituents — and  he  respected  them 
as  people;  the  components  of  a  state  to  whose 
service  he  had  taken  oath. 

In  any  showdown  with  a  threat  against 
the  peace  and  order  within  the  domain  of 
his  authority,  he  was  always  on  the  side  of 
law;  and  acted  virlth  courage  when,  in  con- 
trast to  that,  at  some  points  across  the  na- 
tion, there  was  siirrender. 

For  Buford  Ellington  believed  in  the  In- 
tegrity, the  conscience,  the  judgment  and 
courage,  of  the  people  of  Tennessee;  he  re- 
ciprocated in  that  the  trust  these  had  placed 
In  him. 

Public  office  In  Its  numerous  aspects  of 
assigned  responsibility  was,  to  him,  a  public 
trust. 

Heavy  and  time-consximing  as  was  the  load 
he  carried.  Involving  the  business  of  his  state, 
he  always  gave  liberally  of  his  time  to  assist 
In  youth  work  .  .  .  the  ready  colleague  of 
Boy  Scout  and  Olrl  Scout  efforts.  Boys  Club 
activities,  4-H  and  Future  Farmer  work. 

His  dedication  to  the  economic  development 
of  Tennessee  was  a  feature  of  his  Executive 
tenure;  it  was  an  interest  antedating  elec- 
tion In  that  capacity,  and  did  not  cease  with 
expiration  of  his  term.  Much  of  the  Indus- 
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trial  expansion  that  has  occurred,  partic- 
ularly In  the  matter  of  new  Industries  at- 
tracted, was  the  direct  result  of  recruitment 
campaigns  led  by  the  state. 

In  still  another  wondrous  detail,  Buford 
Ellington  will  be  remembered.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished family  man,  beloved  of  his  wife, 
the  treasured  father  and  grandfather — his 
exemplary  home  life  the  ideal  of  responsible 
society:  the  churchman,  worthy  of  that  illus- 
trious calling,  too. 

As  he  has  honored  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  his  state  and  his  generation,  so  will  his- 
tory honor  his  memory. 


METROPOLITAN     WASHINGTON 
COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems caiised  by  growth  in  metropolitan 
areas,  both  in  their  home  jurisdictions 
and  here  in  the  Metropolitaji  Washing- 
ton area.  Today,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
their  attention  15  years  of  progress  in 
helping  to  relieve  such  problems  as  traf- 
fic congestion,  inadequate  housing, 
crime,  air  pollution,  water  supply,  and 
the  need  for  regional  plarming — all 
problems  which  defy  city,  county,  and 
State  lines. 

Fifteen  years  ago  tonight  40  key  ofiQ- 
cials  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
surrounding  suburban  areas  met  to  dis- 
cuss common  problems.  Their  goal  was 
the  establishment  of  some  forum  in 
which  to  share  their  jurisdictions'  com- 
mon concerns  and  their  ideas  on  alleviat- 
ing them.  This  early  roimdtable  of  re- 
gional officials  grew  into  the  successful 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  of  today. 

The  193  local  elected  officials  from  the 
15  major  cities  and  coimties  of  Metro- 
politan Washington,  and  the  State  and 
Congressional  Representatives  from  the 
area  make  up  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ments. Together  they  establish  regional 
policies  aimed  at  the  solution  of  these 
intergovernmental  problems,  the  same 
problems  that  confront  every  metropol- 
itan area  of  the  Nation  in  this  genera- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Governments  along  with  four 
other  distingtiished  Members  of  this  body, 
Mr.  HoGAN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Broyhill 
and  Mr.  Scott  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
FAtTNTROY  of  the  Dlstrlct  of  Columbia. 
Individually  our  elected  officials — and 
only  they — can  carry  out  these  policies  in 
their  local  areas.  Thus,  they  can  develop 
recommendations  on  the  solution  of  re- 
gional problems  without  sacrificing  any 
traditional  authority  or  responsibility. 

The  Coimcil  of  Governments  works  on 
a  broad  spectrum  of  regional  concerns.  In 
the  past  15  years  the  progress  which  this 
voluntary  association  of  local  officials  has 
made  in  strengthening  regional  public 
safety  programs  is  typical  of  its  work  in 
other  fields  as  well.  Even  in  its  formative 
years  COG  established  radio  and  tele- 
type networks  linking  area  police  and  fire 
departments  and  established  an  areawlde 
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computerized  police  information  system. 
In  more  recent  years,  police  mutual 
aid  agreements  were  worked  out,  which 
now  make  it  possible  for  police  officers  to 
cross  city,  coimty,  or  State  lines  to  aid 
neighboring  jurisdictions  in  times  of 
areawide  emergency. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  Is  the  first  interstate  area  in  the  Na- 
tion to  accomplish  such  regional  agree- 
ments. This  was  recognized  by  President 
Nixon,  who  through  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  sent  his  personal  congratula- 
tions on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of 
these  pacts  in  January  of  last  year. 

Similar  arrangements  were  developed 
for  fire  mutual  aid  in  1968,  enabling  sub- 
urban jurisdictions  to  answer  268  fire 
alarms  in  the  District  of  Columbia  dur- 
ing the  civil  disturbances  in  April  of  that 
year. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
had  a  hand  in  the  beginning  of  the  COG 
work  in  trying  to  combat  one  of  the  most 
recent  threats  to  our  young  people  in 
city  and  suburb  alike,  that  of  drug  abuse. 
I  was  privileged  to  address  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Council  of  Governments 
in  the  simimer  of  1969  and  to  share  with 
them  my  concern  that  positive  action 
must  be  taken  quickly  to  save  our  youth 
from  the  pitfalls  of  hard  drugs.  At  the 
direction  of  the  local  officials  on  its  drug 
abuse  task  force,  COG  has  since  devel- 
oped an  irmovative  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion curriculum  that  Is  being  tested  In 
seven  of  our  area  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  and  three  youth  correctional  fa- 
cilities, including  the  Federal  reforma- 
tory at  Lorton. 

This  spring,  teachers  from  all  24  school 
districts  in  my  home  State  of  Maryland 
will  be  trained  in  the  use  of  this  very 
different  approach  at  showing  students 
some  of  the  reasons  people  turn  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  escape  including  drugs,  and 
ways  they  can  deal  with  their  own  indi- 
vidual worries.  By  next  fall  I  hope  that 
this  curriculum  will  be  taught  in  at  least 
one  high  school  in  each  Maryland  county 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

As  an  example  of  its  progress  in  other 
fields,  the  Council  of  Governments  has 
developed  and  adopted  a  distribution 
formula  devised  to  help  allocate  federally 
subsidized  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  units  throughout  the  Washing- 
ton area  on  a  "fair  share"  basis.  This 
concept  has  already  been  endorsed  by 
two  of  the  largest  suburban  jurisdictions, 
my  own  Montgomery  Coimty  and  Fair- 
fax County,  where  the  major  portion  of 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
would  be  apportioned,  and  by  the  cities 
of  Rockville  and  Alexandria. 

COG  was  a  pioneer  in  the  air  pollu- 
tion battle  before  the  subject  became  a 
household  word,  by  establishing  a  sci- 
entific laboratory  analyzing  the  region's 
air  on  a  24-hoiir-a-day  basis  and  with 
a  guide  ordinance  which  Is  the  basis  for 
air  pollution  laws  adopted  in  every  ma- 
jor jurisdiction  of  our  urban  area.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  sponsor  the  law 
adopted  by  the  Congress  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  region's  air  pollution 
alert  system — which  informs  citizens  In 
advance  of  potential  air  pollution  build- 
up and  steps  they  can  take  to  help  reduce 
pollutants — was  also  prepared  through 
COG. 
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The  area's  first  major  transportation 
survey  since  1955  was  conducted  by  the 
Council  of  Governments'  Transportation 
Planning  Board.  This  was  the  most  com- 
plete survey  ever  attempted  here.  In- 
terviewing 100,000  citizens  to  deter- 
mine travel  needs  and  habits  as  part  of 
a  regional  transportation  plan  being 
prepared  by  COG. 

Through  the  Council  of  Governments, 
express  bus  experiments  have  been 
started  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
District,  using  shopping  center  parking 
lots  to  hedp  both  District  of  Columbia 
residents  and  suburbanites  get  to  work 
more  easily.  Ten  of  these  express  bus 
lines  have  been  made  permanent  as  a 
result  of  the  COG-conducted  experi- 
ment, and  each  week  several  thousand 
of  my  constituents  are  able  to  get  down- 
town to  their  jobs  without  relying  upon 
automobiles. 

Several  hundred  more  suburban  busi- 
nessmen and  Federal  employers  such  as 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  Rockville  are  benefiting 
from  the  express  transportation  which 
bnngs  their  workers  from  the  inner  city. 
Another  experiment  conceived  and 
begun  by  the  Council  of  Governments 
created  express  "bus-only"  lanes  on  Vir- 
ginia's Shirley  Highway.  Four  thousand 
former  auto  users  have  switched  to  rid- 
ing the  bus.  This  project  was  begun 
through  the  Council  of  Governments  in 
1969,  and  is  currently  operated  by  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Com- 
mission. 

The  Council  of  Governments  Is  the 
only  agency  responsible  for  regional 
planning  for  all  of  the  Washington  area. 
In  this  role  it  is  imdertaking  an  exhaus- 
tive look  at  the  "Year  2000  Plan"  with 
an  eye  toward  giving  local  jurisdictions 
a  choice  in  the  kind  of  region  they  want 
now  and  by  the  turn  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. COG  is  also  the  agency  charged 
with  review  of  all  applications  by  local 
govermnents  for  projects  involving  Fed- 
eral funds.  In  the  first  4  years  of  this 
process  the  Council  of  Governments  has 
reviewed  516  applications  for  projects 
totaling  more  than  $655  million. 

As  a  State  legislator  in  the  Council's 
formative  years  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  during  the  time  when  the 
Council  of  Governments  has  become  a 
guiding  force  in  regional  progress 
through  cooperation,  I  ask  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  join  me  in  saluting  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Govemm.ents  on 
its  15th  anniversary. 


HAVE  FUNDS.  NEED  DEMAND 
TO  FIT  SUPPLY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  executive  de- 
partments are  retrenching,  cutting  ex- 
penditures to  the  bone,  in  response  to 
President  Nixon's  effort  to  reduce  defi- 
cit spending  and  to  curb  Infiatlon.  Poor 
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mouthing  is  the  order  of  the  day.  But 
the  economizing  is  quite  selective. 

Currently,  one  department  is  solicit- 
ing applications  for  projects  to  be  fimded 
by  the  FedersQ  Government.  The  Be- 
havioral Scientist  Administrator  of  the 
Population  and  Reproduction  Grants 
Branch  of  the  Center  for  Population  Re- 
search, of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Himian  Development,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
sent  letters  to  members  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association  inviting  them  to 
submit  proposals  for  research  grants  "on 
the  behavioral-social  science  aspects  of 
popiUation,  family  planning,  and  repro- 
ductive behavior."  Translated  this 
means:  bring  In  your  pet  projects  and 
we  will  see  how  much  money  we  can  give 
you. 

The  solicitation  reads  as  follows: 
Depabtment    or   Health,    Edttca- 

TION,       AND       WELFABE,        PTJBUC 

Health  Service,  National  In- 
stitute OF  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  November  IS  1971. 
Dear  Doctor:  The  Center  for  Population 
Research  Is  deeply  Interested  In  research 
grant  proposals  on  the  behavioral-social 
science  aspects  of  population,  family  plan- 
ning, and  reproductive  behavior.  This  Is 
viewed  as  a  highly  important  long  term  pro- 
gram, with  a  continuing  need  for  many 
more  members  of  your  discipline  to  become 
involved  in  population  research.  Research 
grant  proposals  submitted  by  social  scien- 
tists in  your  profession  are  especially  wel- 
come and  will  receive  careful  evaluation  by 
expert  reviewers. 

Postdoctoral  and  Special  Research  Fellow- 
ships are  also  offered  by  the  Center. 

Enclosed  is  material  Intended  to  give  you 
some  Idea  of  the  broad  scope  of  population 
areas  of  Interest  to  the  Center.  This  is  meant 
to  suggest  research  ideas,  but  you  may  think 
of  additional  ones,  since  the  enclosure  is  not 
considered  all-inclusive. 

The  deadlines  for  submission  of  research 
grant  proposals  are  February  1,  June  1,  and 
October  1,  while  deadlines  for  Fellowship 
applications  are  January  1,  June  1,  and 
October  1. 

I  will  be  looking  forward  to  bearing  from 
you.  If  Information  Is  needed  quickly,  or  if 
it  is  desired  to  discuss  any  matters  with  me, 
please  call  me  (area  code  301,  496-6515). 
Sincerely  yours, 

SiDNET  H.  Newman,  Ph.D., 
Behavioral  Scientist  Administrator,  Pop- 
ulation arid  Reproduction  Grants 
Branch,  Center  for  Population  Re- 
search, National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development. 

Outline — Behavioral    and    Social    Science 
Aspects  on  Popttlation  and  Reproduction 
Research  Program 
I.  Fertility  and  fertility  trends. 

A.  Determinants;  related  factors: 

1.  Age. 

2.  Familial. 

3.  Social-political. 

4.  Economic. 

5.  Educational. 

6.  Phychologlcal. 

7.  Urban-rural. 

8.  Historical. 

9.  National. 

10.  Other. 

B.  Fertility  regulation;  family  planning 
programs;  contraception. 

1.  PVictors  contributing  to  or  related  to 
family  planning,  child  spacing,  and  contra- 
ception. 

a.  Origin  and  development  of  motivations, 
attitudes,  and  preferences  involved  In  fam- 
ily planning  and  contraception. 
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2.  Antecedents  and  consequences  of  abor- 
tion and  sterilization. 

3.  Effects  of  famUy  planning  and  contra- 
ception. 

a.  Medical. 

b.  FamUlal. 

c.  Psychological. 

d.  Social-political. 

e.  'Eaonovaio. 
t.  Other. 

4.  Frequency,  antecedents  and  consequen- 
ces of  pre-marital  conception  and  Ille- 
gitimacy. 

C.  Measurement  and  prediction  (forecasts) . 

I.  Development  of  methods  of  measuring 
and  predicting. 

a.  Base  lines. 

b.  Trends. 

c.  Expectancy  and  prediction  figures. 

d.  Simulations. 

e.  Data  systems. 

II.  Antecedents,  Processes  and  Conse- 
quences (demographic,  social,  psychological, 
political,  economic)  of  Population  Structure, 
Distribution,  and  Change. 

A.  Population  Structure. 

1.  Age  and  sex. 

2.  Marital  status. 

3.  Ethnic. 

4.  Income. 

5.  Education. 

B.  Population  Distribution. 

1.  Political  and  territorial  (county,  state, 
region). 

2.  Urban  and  rural. 

C.  Change. 

1 .  Growth  or  decline. 

2.  Migration  (redistribution). 

III.  Family  Structure,  Sexual  Behavior,  and 
the  Relationships  Between  Chlldbearlng  Pat- 
terns and  Child  Development. 

A.  Variations  in  family  structure  and  fertil- 
ity behavior. 

1.  Major  patterns — minority  groups. 

a.  Male  and  female  roles. 

b.  Nuclear  and  extended  families. 

c.  Family  solidarity  and  stability. 

2.  Role  of  women  in  society. 

3.  Motivations  for  chlldbearlng  and  parent- 
hood. 

4.  Status  of  children. 

5.  Factors  In  divorce  and  broken  homes. 

B.  Variations  in  sexual  behavior,  attitudes, 
and  norms. 

1 .  Familial  factors. 

2.  Educational  factors,  especially  sex  edu- 
cation. 

3.  Social,  psychological,  and  economic  fac- 
tors. 

C.  Chlldbearlng  patterns  and  chUd  de- 
velopment. 

1.  Ages  of  spouses  at  time  of  first  and  sub- 
sequent children. 

2.  Child  spacing. 

3.  P^mily  size  and  interactions. 

4.  Role  of  family  and  other  institutions  In 
rearing  children. 

5.  Unwed  mothers  and  Illegitimate  chil- 
dren. 

6.  Role  of  adoption. 

7.  Socio-economic  factors  on  chUdbearing 
patterns. 

IV.  Population  Policy. 

A.  Implications  of  population  dynamics, 
structure,  distribution,  and  growth  for  na- 
tional policy. 

B.  Relation  of  educational,  political,  so- 
cial, economic,  and  other  policies  and  prac- 
tices on  population  growth  and  development. 

C.  Attitudes  and  values  in  relation  to  pop- 
ulation policy  on  the  ^ext  of: 

1.  "General  public" 

2.  Various  socio-economic  groups 

3.  Legislators  and  opinion  leaders 

4.  Business  and  financial  community 

5.  Others 

D.  Effects  of  selected  legislation  on  popu- 
lation phenomena. 

1.  Housing  legislation. 

2.  Tax  legislation. 

3.  Food  programs. 

4.  Other 
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E.  Prediction  of  probable  effects  of  popu- 
lation policy  and  relevant  legisla.tlon  on  pop- 
ulation phenomena. 

1.  Development  of  methods  for  predicting. 

For  further  information,  telephone  Area 
code  301,  496-6515  or  write  Sidney  H.  New- 
man, Ph.D.,  Behavioral  Scientist  Administra- 
tor, Population  and  Reproduction  Grants 
Branch,  Center  for  Population  Research,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development. 


I  AM  A  SICK  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  day  of  the  so-called  new  morality, 
when  so  many  prominent  figures  and 
such  a  great  proportion  of  the  news 
media  are  apologizing  for,  attempting  to 
vindicate,  and  even  glorifying  that  which 
is  off-color,  perverted,  warped,  indecent, 
and  immodest,  the  voices  of  the  old 
morality  grow  fewer  and  weaker.  Many 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  movies  sink 
ever  deeper  into  the  quagmire  of  journal- 
istic rubbish — the  exposes  are  drenched 
in  sensationalism — "anything  goes"  in 
most  cases  is  the  motto  of  today. 

And  yet,  what  are  the  fruits  of  the 
new  morality — what  are  the  effects  on 
our  society  of  the  standards  of  the  now 
generation?  To  get  the  answer,  all  we 
need  do  is  look  at  the  statistics  which 
measure  the  heartbeat  of  society — we 
find  skjTocketing  rates  for  crime,  di- 
vorces, illegitimate  births,  suicides, 
broken  homes,  drugs  and  all  the  other 
symptoms  or  a  demoralized  people. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  that  way,  for  I 
believe  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
to  be  responsible — they  still  believe  in 
God,  they  still  love  their  families  and 
their  Nation,  and  they  possess  the  spirit 
of  a  great  people.  It  is  up  to  us  as  their 
leaders  to  restore  their  faith  in  their 
government  and  in  their  insUfcutions. 
And  in  spite  of  the  prognosticators  of 
gloom  and  doom,  we  can  overcome  our 
problems  and  continue  building  a  better 
America  to  leave  for  our  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  reminded  of 
the  spirit  of  frustration  felt  by  so  many 
Americans  today  by  a  most  interesting 
article  appearing  in  a  recent  North  Plains 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Newsletter  en- 
titled "I  Am  a  Sick  American."  Although 
anonsonous,  the  writer  of  this  statement 
tells  it  like  it  is.  He  has  spoken  eloquently 
that  feeling  which  is  held  in  the  hearts 
of  so  many  Americans.  And  if  anyone 
should  care  to  label  this  statement  as  a 
bit  of  fiag  waving,  I  say,  great.  Until 
recently,  fiag  waving  was  not  a  dirty 
word. 

I  commend  this  article  to  each  of  my 
colleagues.  We  have  been  charged  to  rep- 
resent and  lead  the  American  people. 
And  if  we  let  the  frustrations  expressed 
by  this  American  go  unnoticed,  we  have 
failed  our  coimtrymen  and  are  not  de- 
serving of  their  continued  confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into  the  Record 
the  article  "I  Am  a  Sick  American"  by 
an  imknown  author. 

The  article  follows: 
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I  Am  a  Sick  American 


(Author  Unknown) 
There  are  those  that  claim  ours  Is  a  "sick" 
society;  that  our  country  Is  sick;  our  govern- 
ment is  sick;  that  we  are  sick.  Well,  maybe 
they're  right.  I  submit  that  I'm  sick  .  .  . 
and  maybe  you  are.  too.  I  am  sick  of  having 
policemen  rldlciiled  and  called  "pigs"  while 
cop  killers  are  hailed  as  some  kind  of  folk 
hero. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  religion  Is 
the  opiate  of  the  people  .  .  .  but  marijuana 
should  be  legalized. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  pornography 
Is  the  right  of  a  free  press,  but  freedom  of 
the  press  does  not  Include  being  able  to  read 
the  Bible  on  school  grounds. 

I  am  sick  of  commentators  and  columnists 
canonizing  anarchists,  revolutionaries  and 
criminal  rapists,  but  condemning  law  en- 
forcement when  such  criminals  are  brought 
to  justice. 

I  am  sick  of  paying  more  and  more  taxes  to 
build  schools  while  I  see  some  faculty  mem- 
bers encouraging  students  either  to  tear 
them  down  or  burn  them. 

I  am  sick  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  turn  criminals  loose  on  society — while 
other  decisions  try  to  take  away  my  meeins 
of  protecting  my  home  and  family. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  policemen  are 
mad  dogs  who  should  not  have  guns — but 
that  criminals  who  use  guns  to  rob,  malm 
and  murder  should  be  understood  and  helped 
back  to  society. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  It  Is  wrong  to  use 
napalm  to  end  a  war  overseas — but  if  It's  a 
molotov  cocktail  or  a  bomb  at  home,  I  must 
understand  the  provocations. 

I  am  sick  of  not  being  able  to  take  my 
family  to  a  movie  unless  I  want  to  have  them 
exposed  to  nudity,  homosexuality  and  the 
glorification  of  narcotics. 

I  am  sick  of  pot-smoking  entertainers 
deluging  me  with  their  condemnation  of 
my  moral  standards  on  late-night  television. 
I  am  sick  of  riots,  protests,  demonstrations, 
confrontations,  and  the  other  mob  temper 
tantrums  of  people  intellectually  incapable 
of  working  within  the  system. 

I  am  sick  of  hearing  the  same  phrases, 
the  same  slick  slogans,  the  cries  of  people 
who  must  chant  the  same  thing  like  zombies 
because  they  haven't  the  capacity  for  verbal- 
izing thought. 

I  am  sick  of  reading  so-called  modem 
literature  with  its  kinship  to  what  I  used  to 
read  on  the  walls  of  public  toilets. 

I  am  sick  of  those  who  say  I  owe  them  this 
or  that  because  of  the  sins  of  my  fore- 
fathers— when  I  have  looked  down  both  ends 
of  a  gun  barrel  to  defend  their  rights,  their 
liberties  and  their  families. 

I  am  sick  of  cynical  attitudes  toward  pa- 
triotism. I  am  sick  of  politicians  with  no 
backbone. 
I  am  sick  of  permissiveness. 
I  am  sick  of  the  dirty,  the  foul-mouthed, 
the  unwashed. 

I  am  sick  of  the  decline  of  personal  hon- 
esty, personal  Integrity  and  human  sincerity. 
Most  of  all,  I  am  sick  of  being  told  I'm 
Blck.  I'm  sick  of  being  told  my  country  is 
sick — when  we  have  the  greatest  nation  that 
man  has  ever  brought  forth  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Fully  fifty  percent  of  the  people  on 
earth  would  willingly  trade  places  with  the 
most  deprived,  the  most  underprivileged 
among  us. 

Yes,  I  may  be  sick,  but  If  I  am  only  sick, 
I  can  get  well.  I  can  help  my  society  get 
well — and  help  my  country  get  well. 

Take  note,  all  of  you  .  .  .  you  will  not  find 
me  throwing  a  rock  or  a  bomb;  you  will  not 
find  me  under  a  placard;  you  will  not  see  me 
take  to  the  streets;  you  will  not  find  me 
ranting  to  wild-eyed  mobs. 

But  you  will  find  me  at  work,  paying  taxes, 
serving  in  the  community  where  I  live.  Tou 
will  also  find  me  expressing  my  anger  and 
Indignation  to  elected  officials. 
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You  win  find  me  speaking  out  In  support 
of  those  officials,  institutions  and  personali- 
ties who  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  so- 
ciety and  not  Its  destruction.  You  will  find 
me  contributing  my  time,  money  and  per- 
sonal influence  to  helping  churches,  hospi- 
tals, charities  and  other  establishments 
which  have  shown  the  true  spirit  of  this 
Country's  determination  to  ease  pain,  suf- 
fering, eliminate  hunger  and  generate  bro- 
therhood. 

But,  most  of  all,  you'll  find  me  at  the 
polling  place.  There — If  you  listen — you  can 
hear  the  thunder  of  the  common  man.  There, 
all  of  us  can  cast  our  vote  ...  for  an  Amer- 
ica where  people  can  walk  the  streets  without 
fear. 
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THE  PROPOSED  "WEST  FRONT- 
EXTENSION  OP  THE  U.S.  CAPITOL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinually the  public  has  been  given  in- 
formation in  some  of  our  most  prestigious 
newspapers  that  is  untrue,  partially  true 
and  irrelevant  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
"West  Front"  extension. 

One  of  the  latest  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day New  York  Times  on  April  2,  1972. 
The  article  is  entitled  "Capitol:  A  Slight 
Delay  for  Alterations." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  evaluated  and 
analyzed  the  article  and  have  written  an 
anjwer  and  foi-warded  it  to  the  New  York 
Times.  So  that  the  Members  and  others 
may  have  a  correct  and  factual  state- 
ment. I  am  inserting  the  article  with  my 
answer  in  the  Record. 

The  article  end  answer  follows : 
Capitol:   A  Slight  Delay  pob  Altekations 
(By  Robert  SherrlU) 
Washington. — It  had  seemed  Inevitable: 
The  Congressional  leadership  was  going  to  rip 
out  the  West  Front  of  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol— the  last  remaining  exterior  portion  of 
the  original  Capitol  building — to  allow  an  ex- 
pansion that  would  Include  40  toilets,  a  bar- 
bershop, two  "garbage  refrigeration  rooms," 
six  dining  rooms  and  cafeterias,  and  about  a 
hundred  poah  offices  for  the  comfort  of  the 
Congressional  leaders. 

In  addition,  the  grand  old  terraces  design- 
ed by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted — best  known  In 
New  York  City  as  the  designer  of  Central 
Park — were  to  be  torn  dovim  and  a  new  drive- 
way installed  to  make  things  easier  for  de- 
llverymen  and  garbage  collectors  who  come  to 
the  Capitol.  (At  present  the  West  Front  con- 
tains about  60  offices — Including  those  of  the 
majority  whip  and  the  Capitol  architect — a 
prayer  room  and  other  rooms.) 

The  beginning  of  the  end  seemed  Imminent 
on  March  8  when  the  Commission  on  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol — Splro  Agnew,  Carl 
Albert.  Hale  Boggs,  Gerald  Ford.  Mike  Mans- 
field and  Hugh  Scott,  along  with  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  George  M  White — met 
secretly  for  an  hour;  and  then  emerged  to 
say  that  they  were  ordering  the  extension 
work  to  proceed  immediately. 

As  always  when  the  West  Front  Is  in  peril, 
there  were  vigorous  protests.  New  York  Con- 
gressman Samuel  S.  Stratton  warned  that  the 
new  Capitol  bulge  would  be  nothing  but  "a 
giant  Howard  Johnson."  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  said  the  leadership  was  planning  a 
sacreligloufi  act,  comparable  to  tampering 
with  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  Senator  William 
Proxmlre   called   Capitol   architect  White   a 


disgrace  to  his  profession  for  approving  the 
plans  and  demanded  that  he  resign. 

Everybody  agrees  that  the  sandstone  front 
Is  cracked  and  run  down.  But  history  buffs 
argue  that  It  can  be  preserved  by  Internal 
renovation.  Not  so,  Bay  the  expansionists; 
they  fear  the  West  Front  may  come  tumbling 
down  on  the  Capitol's  occupants  any  day  and 
that  It  simply  has  to  be  replaced.  Anyway,  the 
senior  Congressman  want  more  rooms  with 
that  handsome  view  down  the  Mall. 

To  settle  the  argument — or  so  It  thought 

Congress  In  1969  said  the  front  should  be 
torn  down  and  rebuilt  unless  an  independ- 
ent study  showed  that  it  could  be  renovated 
safely,  conveniently  and  for  less  than  $15- 
mllllon.  But  when  the  study,  completed  In 
December,  1970,  by  Praeger,  Kavanaugh  and 
Waterbury  of  New  York  City,  showed  that 
renovation  was  Indeed  possible  under  those 
terms  (a  report  supported  by  a  task  force  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects),  the 
Congressional  leadership  early  in  March  sim- 
ply junked  the  report  and  ordered  the  exten- 
sion program  to  begin  anyway — at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  at  least  $60-mlllion. 

There  seemed  little  hope  of  stopping  this 
push  to  "rebuild"  the  West  Front — until, 
that.  Is,  last  week,  when  Senator  Ernest  Boi- 
lings of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee through  which  the  rebuilding 
money  must  pass,  stepped  to  the  fore.  He 
roimded  up  the  votes  to  checkmate,  at  least 
temporarily.  Senator  Mansfield's  amendment 
to  appropriate  the  $60-minion  to  push  on 
with  final  extension  plans. 

Senator  Hollings  certainly  dominated  the 
two-hour  debate  on  the  issue,  but  perhaps 
that  isn't  saying  much.  The  extenslonlsts 
hardly  could  have  expected  to  overpower  him 
with  a-^ment.s  like  Senator  John  Pastore's 
that  $60-mllllon  Is  a  relatively  trivial 
amount  considering  how  much  tax  money  Is 
"going  down  the  drain"  elsewhere  and  consid- 
ering the  pressing  need  to  have  In  the  Cap- 
itol "a  place  where  visitors  can  get  a 
hamburger." 

But  perhaps  Senator  Holllngs's  biggest  as- 
sist came  from  Senator  Mansfield  himself, 
who.  it  turned  out.  was  asking  funds  for  the 
final  restoration  plans  when,  as  he  admitted, 
he  didn't  even  know  what  the  preliminary 
plans  contained. 

April  6,  1972. 

The  Editor. 

The  New  York  Times, 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  You  published  in  your  ApiU  a, 
1972,  Simday  edition,  a  misleading  and 
highly  inaccurate  article  relating  to  the  West 
Central  Front  of  the  Capitol,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sherrlll,  whom  you  describe  as  a  Washington- 
based  freelance  writer.  I  believe  you  will  wish 
to  correct,  through  the  publication  of  this 
letter,  the  most  fiagrant  statements  of  your 
freelance  writer. 

Article:  Congressional  leadership  is  going 
to  rip  out  the  West  Central  Front,  the  origi- 
nal exterior  portion  of  the  building  to  allow 
for  expansion: 

Correct  Information:  The  leadership  has 
approved  extension  of  the  West  Central  Front 
of  the  Capitol,  In  a  manner  similar  to  Exten- 
tlon  of  the  East  Central  Front  1958-1962.  The 
old  wail  will  not  be  ripped  out,  but  will  re- 
main In  place  and  become  an  inside  wall, 
portions  of  which  will  be  exposed  for  historic 
and  esthetic  reasons.  Thus,  protected,  the  old 
wall  should  last  Indefinitely. 

Article:  The  expansion  will  be  used  for 
toilets,  a  barbershop,  refrigerated  garbage 
rooms,  dining  rooms  and  cafeterias  and  about 
a  hundred  posh  offices  for  the  comfort  of  the 
Congressional  leaders. 

Correct  Information:  The  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle picked  out  juat  those  new  facllltlea 
which  suited  his  purpose  to  mlslecul  the  pub- 
lic. He  did  not  say  that  the  toilets  and  eating 
facilities  are  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic which  now  visit  their  Ci^ltol  In  numbera 
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of  30,000  or  more  In  one  day  during  th« 
Spring  and  Summer  months.  He  did  not  men- 
tion the  substantial  space  in  the  extension 
that  would  be  available  as  committee  and 
subcommittee  hearing  rooms  and  offices  close 
to  the  legislative  chambers,  where  they  an 
needed  for  official  purposes. 

Article:  The  Commission  In  charge  met 
secretly  and  then  emerged  to  aay  that  they 
were  ordering  the  extension  work  to  proceed 
Immediately. 

Correct  Information:  The  Oommlsslon  was 
required  by  law  to  deitermlne  whether  the 
so-called  restoration  study  and  report  met 
five  conditions  spelled  out  by  the  Congress 
Itself.  The  Congress  directed  that  If  any  of 
the  five  conditions  could  not  be  met,  then 
the  Commission  must  direct  the  final  plan- 
ning of  the  extension.  The  Commission,  hav- 
ing determined  to  Its  satisfaction  that  all 
five  of  the  conditions  could  not  be  met, 
unanimously  agreed  to  direct  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  proceed  with  the  final  ex- 
tension planning.  This  Is  precisely  what  the 
Commission  was  required  to  do. 

Article:  One  Member  of  the  House  de- 
scribed the  new  extension  as  "a  giant  How- 
ard Johnson". 

Correct  Information:  This  Is  a  worn  out 
expression  which  we  have  heard  for  years 
and  years  to  whip  up  antl-extenslon  pas- 
sions. It  was  coined  some  years  ago  by  an 
elderly  Member  of  the  Congress,  now  re- 
tired. In  fairness,  will  you  again  look  at  the 
beautiful  rendering  of  the  new  front,  pub- 
lished with  Mr.  Sherrlll 's  article  and  deter- 
mine If  It  resembles  any  buUdlng  except 
the  Capitol  itself.  The  fact  Is  that  many 
reporters  and  others  don't  know  that  the 
rendering  is   not  the  existing  front. 

Article:  Everybody  agrees  that  the  sand 
stone  front  is  cracked  and  run  down.  But 
History  buffs  argue  that  It  can  be  preserved 
by  internal  renovation. 

Correct  Information:  No  one,  not  even 
the  history  buffs,  have  argued  that  the 
building  can  be  preserved  by  "Internal  ren- 
ovation". Whatever  is  done,  is  essentially 
an  outside  operation. 

Article:  But  when  the  restoration  report 
showed  that  renovation  was  indeed  possible 
under  those  terms  (five  conditions  ^>eclfied 
by  the  Congress) ,  the  Congressional  leader- 
ship early  in  March  simply  junked  the  re- 
port and  ordered  the  extension  to  begin 
anyway. 

Correct  Information:  While  the  restora- 
tion report,  as  an  opinion,  gave  answers  pur- 
porting to  say  all  five  conditions  could  be 
met,  those  answers  were  glossed  over  and 
qualified.  The  Commission  gave  thorough 
consideration  to  the  report  and  In  doing  so 
asked  the  present  Architect  of  the  Ci4>ltol, 
an  eminently  qualified  professional  archi- 
tect and  engineer.  If  each  of  the  five  con- 
ditions could  be  met.  His  answer  was  that  In 
his  professional  Judgment,  after  studying  the 
project  for  more  than  a  year  and  discussing 
It  with  general  contractors  and  other  pro- 
fessionals, that  two  of  the  five  conditions 
could  be  met;  that  one  was  In  doubt;  and 
that  two  could  not  be  met.  The  Architect 
also  considered,  beyond  these  specified  con- 
ditions, what  solution  would  best  serve  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  on  that  question, 
he  felt  compelled  by  sound  planning  and 
good  judgment  to  vote  in  favor  of  extension. 
The  decision  of  the  Commission  was  made, 
therefore,  on  the  basis  that  the  five  condi- 
tions specified  by  the  Congress  could  not  be 
met  through  restoration. 

Article:  Senator  HolUngs  rounded  up  the 
votes  to  checkmate  Senator  Mansfield's 
amendment  to  appropriate  $60  million  to 
push  on  with  final  extension  plans. 

Correct  Information:  There  was  no  money 
In  the  bill  under  consideration  for  either 
the  final  plans  or  construction  of  the  exten- 
sion. Senat(»r  Mansfield's  amendment  had 
nothing  to  do  with  an  apiMoprlaUon  of  $60 
million.  His  amendment  would  have  per- 
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mltted  the  final  planning  to  proceed  In  the 
usual  order  and  In  the  manner  already 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress.  The  $2  million  for 
this  purpose  was  appropriated  In  the  1969 
Legislative  Appropriation  Act. 

With  respect  to  the  preliminary  plans  and 
estimates  of  cost  for  the  extension,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  fxmds  for  that  purpose; 
the  plans  were  made  In  great  detail  and 
distributed  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  House  In  1967.  These  plans  were  given 
freely  to  the  press  and  were  examined  in 
great  detail  before  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  Rendering  you  pub- 
lished with  Mr.  SherrlU's  article  resulted 
from  these  plans. 

Your  freel€mce  writer,  like  so  many  who 
write  about  the  West  Front  project,  obvloxis- 
ly  had  few  facts  available  or.  If  he  had  the 
facts,  he  used  them  sparingly. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  Schwengel, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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ARKANSAS  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  11,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  report  from  Ralph  Gillham, 
president,  Arkansas  Wildlife  Federation, 
on  the  actions  taken  during  the  Federa- 
tion's annual  meeting  in  Fort  Smith,  Ar- 
kansas, on  March  17-19,  1972.  I  insert 
the  text  of  this  report  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 
Arkansas     Wildlife     Federation     Annual 

Meeting,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  March  17-19, 

1972 

Quote  Preface — 1971  Resolutions 

1.  We  oppose  the  extent  and  scope  of  chan- 
neling. Impounding  and  other  structxiral  de- 
velopments of  streams  and  waterways  be- 
cause of  their  effects  on  tlmberlands,  streams 
systems,  associated  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
outdoor  recreation  values,  and  support  the 
Blackburn  and/or  comparable  legislation 
which  would  permit  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  (Fish  and  Wildlife  Service)  to  make 
judgments  on  the  effects  of  channeling  on 
other  natural  resources. 

2.  We  suK>ort  proposed  legislation  and 
other  actions,  which  would  separate  the 
planning  and  construction  phases  of  water 
development  projects  now  planned  and  con- 
structed by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
other  Federal  Agencies,  which  would  delegate 
planning  functions  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  a  (proposed)  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  or  other  agency 
which  is  not  committed  to  construction  as- 
pects of  such  developments. 

3.  The  Cache  River  system  constitutes  one 
of  the  few  remaining  lowland  streams  that 
are  Important  to  wildlife  and  recreation  In 
this  section  of  Arkansas.  We  believe  that 
drainage  adequate  to  accomplish  protection 
of  adjacent  agricultural  land  can  be  achieved 
without  the  destruction  of  vast  acreages  of 
rare  woodlands,  and  oppose,  existing  Federal 
plans  for  channeling  this  stream  with  its  at- 
tendant projected  losses  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  bottomland  hardwoods  and  damages  to 
the  biology  and  hydrology  of  the  Cache  River 
and  it's  tributaries. 

4.  Whereas  Big  Bayou  Meto  and  It's  tribu- 
taries, comprising  160  miles  of  lowland 
streams  and  hardwood  timber.  Is  one  of  the 
better  wetland  wildlife  areas  remaining  In 
Arkansas: 

And  whereas  any  drainage  project  In  this 
basin  would  do  ineparable  damage  to  the 


34,000  acre  public-owned  Bayou  Meto  Wild- 
life Management  Area: 

And  whereas  channelizing  of  these  streams 
would  cost  approximately  $50  million  of  pub- 
lic tax  monies  resulting  In  an  Increase  of 
surplus  croplands : 

Be  It  herein  resolved  that  the  Arkansas 
Wildlife  Federation  opposes  any  and  all  plans 
directed  toward  channelization  of  these 
streams. 

5.  We  support  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
State  Committee  on  Stream  Preservation  to 
establish  a  Scenic  River  System,  and  recom- 
mend that  the  administration  pursue  this 
effort  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of 
Arkansas. 

6.  We  support  efforts  to  ban  the  use  of 
htutl  pesticides  which  have  been  proved  to  t>e 
destructive  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  human 
and  other  natural  resources. 

7.  We  support  efforts  to  regulate  strip  min- 
ing and  establishment  of  laws  requiring  res- 
toration of  damaged  lands  and  resources. 

8.  We  believe  coordination  of  various  agen- 
cy plans  and  efforts  to  manage  natural  re- 
sources Is  essential,  and  propose  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  We  likewise  support  establish- 
ment of  such  a  department  In  the  Arkansas 
Government  to  coordination  programs  of  the 
State  Natural  Resource  Agencies. 

9.  We  support  the  development  of  an  Ar- 
kansas land  and  water  use  plan  which  Is 
Identified  as  a  state  plan  and  takes  prece- 
dence over  plans  and  proposals  developed  by 
Federal  agencies. 

10.  The  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act,  administered  by  the  State 
Government,  was  promoted  by  Conservation 
Interests  to  provide  for  acquisition  and  pres- 
ervation of  lands  and  waters  important  to 
wildlife,  for  outdoor  recreation  and  environ- 
mental preservation,  which  are  so  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. We  propose  that  the  original  In- 
tent of  this  legislation  be  redefined,  and  ac- 
knowledged, and  that  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of  such  lands  and  waters  take  prece- 
dence over  programs  which  utilize  large  por- 
tions of  these  funds  for  such  things  as  golf 
courses  and  artificial  swimming  pools  whlcdi 
can  be  developed  at  any  time  and  through 
other  means. 

11.  We  fully  support  revisions  In  guidelines 
for  planning  and  construction  of  water  re- 
source projects  as  proposed  by  the  Water  Re- 
source Council,  particularly  revisions  In  dis- 
count rates,  but  request  further  clarification 
of  these  guidelines  with  more  concern  for 
development  of  standards  to  preserve  and 
protect  flood  plains,  establish  flood  Insur- 
ance as  a  substitute  for  structxiral  means  In 
the  management  of  water  resources,  and  more 
concern  for  environmental  Impacts  not  de- 
finable nor  defined  as  economic  benefits. 

12.  We  support  efforts  to  preserve  the 
Cossatot  River  In  South  Arkansas  as  a  free 
fiowlng  stream. 

13.  We  wish  to  commend  the  Congress  on 
passage  of  the  Bill  establishing  Buffalo  Na- 
tional River,  and  recommend  that  the  Wild- 
life Federation  express  it's  appreciation  to 
members  of  Arkansas'  Congressional  delega- 
tion. 

14.  We  support  plans  of  the  Arkansas  De- 
partment of  Planning  for  establishment  of 
a  system  of  natural  and  wild  areas  for  their 
historical,  scientific,  educational  and  other 
important  values. 

15.  Recognizing  that  there  are  many  con- 
servation and  resource  problems  of  common 
concern  to  all  conservation  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation Interests  and  that  there  Is  strength 
in  unity,  we  recommend  that  the  Arkansas 
Wildlife  Federation  coordinate  It's  conserva- 
tion efforts  with  those  of  other  citizens 
groups,  including  the  Audubon  Society, 
Ozark  Society,  Friends  of  the  Land,  Sierra 
Club  and  others. 

The  following  resolutions  were  separatel)/ 
presented  by  Federation  chapters: 
I.  We  support  the  addition  of  certain  areas 
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of  the  White  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Into  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

II.  Whereas  timber  can  and  should  be  man- 
aged for  the  betterment  of  wildlife: 

And  whereas  proper  management  should 
include  selective  cutting; 

And  whereas  the  State  Oame  and  Fish 
Commission  owns  and  Doanages  over  250,000 
acres  of  timberland  for  public  hunting; 

And  whereas  the  Game  and  Pish  Commis- 
sion recently  Initiated  a  new  timber  man- 
agement program  under  the  guidance  of  a 
timber  specialist  with  assistance  from  bio- 
logists In  the  Commission's  Game  Division; 

And  whereas  the  program  provides  for 
public  hearings  prior  to  cutting  on  any  area; 

Be  It  herein  resolved  that  the  Arkansas 
Wildlife  Federation  does  support  the  Oame 
and  Pish  Commission's  timber  management 
program  as  presently  designed. 

III.  Whereas  this  organization  feels  that 
the  present  Federal  land  management  pro- 
gram falls  to  place  the  propagation  of  fish, 
wildlife  and  recreational  uses  in  proper  per- 
spective with  conwnercial  management  prac- 
tices and,  whereas.  Increased  access  restric- 
tions to  public  lands  are  denying  their  free 
use  for  recreational  purposes. 

The  Arkansas  Wildlife  Federation  proposes 
a  re-evaluation  of  the  federal  land  manage- 
ment program  that  would  place  Increased 
emphasis  on  the  Improvement  of  game  and 
fish  habitat  that  shall  Include  the  guarantee 
of  reasonable  free  access  to  all  federal  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  legal  recrea- 
tional activities. 

And  after  securing  the  proper  permit,  no 
state,  county  or  individual  shall  possess  the 
authority  to  Impose  guide  or  discriminatory 
residency  requirements  as  a  prerequisite  for 
gaining  access  or  use  of  public  lands  for  legal 
recreation  purposes. 

And  those  engaged  in  the  leasing  of  public 
lands  for  grazing  purposes  shaU  provide  free 
reasonable  public  access  to  such  leased  lands. 

This  resolution  passed  March  2,  1972  by  the 
Yell  County  Wildlife  Federation  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  Arkansas  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  April  ll,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look 
ahead  to  President  Nixon's  fortlicoming 
trip  to  Moscow,  the  memory  of  his  his- 
toric journey  to  China  is  still  fresh  in 
our  minds. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  behind 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  lessen  world 
tension  and  establish  a  lasting  peace. 
I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  a  text 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates,  at  the  time  of  the 
China  trip,  congratulating  the  President 
for  his  intiative. 

The  resolution  foUows: 

House  Resolution  No.  71 
(By  Delegate  Hopkins) 

House  Resolution  congratulating  and  com- 
mending President  Richard  NUon  on  his  ef- 
forts toward  world  peace  and  unity. 

Whereas.  The  House  of  Delegates  is  totally 
In  favor  of  any  actions  which  contribute  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  unity;  and 

Whereas,  President  Richard  Nixon  has 
visited  71  foreign  countries  while  In  office  In 
search  of  world  peace  and  unity;  and 

Whereas.  The  attention  of  the  entire  world 
18  focused  on  the  President's  current  history- 
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making  visit  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  and 

Whereas,  The  very  fact  such  a  journey 
could  be  made  reflects  a  lessening  of  Inter- 
national tension;   now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland.  That  President  Richard  Nixon  be 
congratulated  and  commended  for  his  con- 
tinuing eSorts  toward  world  peace  and  unity 
on  the  occasion  of  his  depsu-ture  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  President  Richard  Nixon,  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.,  The 
Honorable  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  New  Senate 
Office  Bvilldlng,  Washington,  D.C.,  The  Hon- 
orable J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  New  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Honor- 
ables  WilUam  O.  Mills,  Clarence  D.  Long, 
Edward  A.  Garmatz,  Paul  Sarbanes,  Lawrence 
J.  Hogan,  Goodloe  E.  Byron,  Parren  J.  Mit- 
chell. GUbert  Gude,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20S15. 

By  the  House  of  Delegates,  February  25. 
1972. 

Read  and  adopted. 

By  order,  James  P.  Mause,  Chief  Clerk. 


April  11,  1972 


MRS.  M.  EDNA  McLEAN— 36  YEARS 
SERVICE  WITH  RED  CROSS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
11  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have  had  the 
high  privilege  of  working  with  Mrs.  M. 
Edna  McLean,  one  of  th«  most  dedicated 
and  outstanding  members  of  the  Lowell 
Red  Cross  Chapter. 

Mrs.  McLean,  who  first  joined  the  Red 
Cross  in  1936.  has  devoted  abundantly  of 
her  time  and  energies  to  serving  the  vet- 
erans in  the  Greater  Lowell  area.  Now  in 
her  36th  year  of  service,  her  impressive 
record  includes  everything  from  helping 
to  acquire  the  present  headquarters  of 
the  Lowell  Chapter  House  of  Red  Cross, 
to  filing  veterans'  pensions,  insurance 
and  burial  claims,  to  assisting  with  all 
disasters  and  emergencies  that  occurred 
in  the  area,  regardless  of  the  time  of  day 
or  night. 

Always  available  to  those  in  need,  Mrs. 
McLean  has  built  a  long  and  widely  ad- 
mired career,  and  has  contributed  tire- 
lessly to  the  well-being  of  the  residents 
of  the  Lowell  area.  Although  she  offi- 
cially retired  as  Veterans  Claims  Officer 
in  January  of  this  year,  it  is  to  the  enor- 
mous benefit  of  everyone  in  the  Greater 
Lowell  area  that  she  is  continuing  her 
duties  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Pew  people 
have  given  so  much  of  themselves  to  the 
needs  of  others,  and  Mrs.  McLean's  years 
of  dedicated  service  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. I  am  honored  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  article  in  the  Lowell 
Sim  on  the  outstanding  service  of  this 
most  remarkable  woman,  and  I  Insert  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Sebvick  to  Veterans  a  Life-Time  Devotion 
(By  Ann  Gelb) 

Lowell. — When  you  mention  service  to 
veterans  in  the  Greater-Lowell  area,  you  au- 
tomatically asGOCiate  the  term  with  Mrs.  M. 
Edna  McLean  of  the  Red  Croee  Chapter  on 


Pawtucket  Street  which  services  the  city  and 
surrounding  towns. 

Mrs.  McLean,  now  in  her  36th  year  of  dedi- 
cated service,  officially  retired  on  Jan.  1  of 
this  year  as  Veterans  Claims  Officer,  but  srtlll 
maintains  her  duties  at  the  office  two  days  a 
week  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

She  also  made  It  very  clear  that  her 
"clients"  may  reach  her  on  a  24-hour  basis 
either  at  the  office  or  at  home. 

This  la  how  It  has  always  been  with  her 
and  how  she  wants  to  keep  It. 

Sitting  back  In  her  desk  chair,  Edna  briefly 
recalled  her  long  and  highly  admired  career 
with  Red  Cross. 

It  was  back  in  1936,  at  the  end  of  the  Great 
Flood  In  the  Merrimack  Valley,  that  Edna 
was  asked  at  the  request  of  a  friend  who  was 
a  key  worker  at  the  Lowell  Chapter  House 
of  Red  Cross,  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
Mrs.  McLean's  acquaintance  knew  of  her  ex- 
cellent social  service  work  In  the  Boston  area 
and  knew  Lowell  and  the  surrounding  towns 
would  benefit  if  Mrs.  McLean  would  accept 
the  position. 

Mrs.  Donald  McNeill  was  Home  Service 
Director  and  Edna  McLean  was  her  assistant. 
First  Aid  and  Safety  Director  then  waa 
Stephen  Ashton.  who  has  recently  retired, 
and  William  Burke  was  his  assistant.  Mr. 
Burke  is  still  with  the  Red  Cross. 

Edna  also  reminded  the  Sunday  Sun  that 
Theodore  Reed  was  chapter  chairman  that 
year  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Cole  was  the  executive 
director  with  Floyd  B.  Harold,  assistant  to 
the  director. 

"All  aspects  of  Red  Cross  in  Lowell."  said 
Edna,  "have  changed  in  the  last  30  years, 
both  in  work  and  personnel.  I'm  the  last  of 
that  senior  group  that  help  acquire  this 
buUding." 

The  building  Mrs.  McLean  refers  to.  Is  at 
the  present  Pawtucket  Street  location  which 
was  donated  by  Dr.  John  Lambert  In  1939. 
The  many  offices  were  furnished  by  area  busi- 
ness merchants  and  citizens. 

Mrs.  McLean's  duties  Involve  filing  claims 
for  the  veteran  servicemen,  they  Include  pen- 
sion claims  for  the  veteran  and  their  de- 
pendents, insurance  and  burial  claims,  as 
well  as  school  approval  forms. 

In  her  work,  Edna  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  field  directors  in  Washington,  D.C, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Boston  for  new  legis- 
lation for  the  veteran. 

As  she  puts  it,  "The  legislation  for  veterans 
is  always  changing  and  I  keep  right  up  with 
the  newest  rulings.  Congressman  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse's  office  works  very  closely  with  me 
and  If  there  Is  any  tardiness  in  processing 
forms  in  Boston,  Congressman  Morse  gets 
on  the  problem  and  assists." 

At  present,  the  Red  Cross  veteran  worker 
handles  between  40  and  50  cases  of  all  types. 
But,  back  during  the  days  of  World  War 
II.  it  was  a  24-hour-a-day  Job.  "I  handled 
anywhere  from  400  to  500  cases  a  month  in 
those  years,"  remarked  the  spry  Mrs.  McLean, 
"and  you  didn't  make  any  hullaboo  about 
it!" 

Continuing,  she  commented,  "I  covered  all 
the  fires,  floods  and  any  other  emergency 
that  came  up,  no  matter  what  time  It  was. 
I  did  a  lot  of  emergency  case  work  at  night 
and  the  former  Lowell  Police  Chief,  Michael 
Winn,  assisted  with  my  night  emergency 
trips  by  supplying  me  with  an  officer  and 
cruiser." 

Dxirlng  those  trying  years,  Lowell  had  many 
lodging  houses  and  this  is  where  emergency 
cases  were  put  up.  If  the  lodging  houses  were 
filled,  they  were  accommodated  at  the  Tewks- 
bury  State  Hospital  until  room  was  available. 
It  wasn't  unusual  for  Mrs.  McLean  to  ac- 
company the  wife  of  a  soldier  to  court  if  she 
was  Involved  in  any  kind  of  a  crime.  Often- 
times, a  serviceman  during  World  War  II 
would  be  concerned  and  worried  about  his 
wife  if  he  hadn't  heard  from  her.  Edna  woiild 
hear  about  it  and  get  In  touch  with  the 
woman  in  question  and  try  to  straighten 
her  out. 
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As  she  said,  "I  went  through  the  alleys  and 
byways  to  clean  up  for  the  military  and,  be- 
lieve me,  I  saw  a  lot." 

Prior  to  and  during  World  War  n,  Mrs. 
McLean  organized  a  group  of  100  women  who 


would  meet  at  the  First  United  Baptist 
Church  and  make  clothing  for  military 
families. 

For  20  years,  this  highly  respected  lady 
covered  dlstusters  for  Red  Cross  by  herself 


until  1966  when  the  new  disaster  group  was 
founded. 

Mrs.  McLean  summed  it  up  very  appro- 
priately by  saying,  "I'd  be  lost  If  I  gave  up 
my  work,  it's  In  my  blood." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— IFerfwesdai^,  AprU  12,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Jack  P.  Lowndes,  president.  Home 
Mission  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, and  pastor.  Memorial  Baptist 
Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  ujisdom. — 
Psalms  90:  12. 

We  join  in  prayer  together. 

O  God,  You  have  given  to  those  here 
the  great  responsibility  of  making  laws 
for  our  Nation.  We  are  thankful  for  their 
willingness  to  accept  this  place  of  serv- 
ice for  their  fellow  men. 

Help  all  of  us  to  remember  that  people 
are  always  more  important  than  things 
and  men  are  always  more  important  than 
machines. 

Give  to  them,  we  pray,  wisdom  in 
mind,  clearness  in  thinking,  truth  in 
speaking,  and  love  in  the  heart  so  that 
what  they  do  will  unite  us  and  not  di- 
vide us.  May  they  put  loyalty  to  what  is 
right  above  loyalty  to  any  other  inter- 
est so  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  they 
will  have  the  respect  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion and  "Well  done"  from  Thee. 

This  I  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  who 
walked  among  people  as  one  who  served. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
AprU  1972  as  "Natlo:ial  Arbor  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  687.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
in  June  of  each  year  as  Father's  Day;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1095.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  1972  as  "National  Check  Your 
Vehicle  Emissions  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.  1943.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
Inspection  of  rabbits  slaughtered  for  human 
food,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  Sxmday  In 
Jime  of  each  year  as  "National  Shut-in  Day"; 
and 


S.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  last  full  calendar  week  in  May  of 
1972  as  "Clean  Waters  for  America  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689,  appointed  Mr.  Tunney  to  attend, 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ADAM 
CLAYTON  POWELL 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  a  few  short  days  ago,  last  Sun- 
day afternoon,  funeral  services  were  held 
in  New  York  City  for  a  great  man.  I  refer 
of  course  to  our  late  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Much  has 
been  said  and  much  will  continue  to  be 
said  about  Adam,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
at  this  point  that  he  was  without  a  doubt 
the  ablest  person  who  ever  ran  for  public 
office  in  his  part  of  New  York  City.  I 
knew  Adam  well  since  I  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Jime  1944 
and  he  came  in  January  of  1945  and  over 
the  years  we  became  very  good  friends. 
Adam  was  a  proud  man — ^proud  of  his 
blackness  and  proud  of  his  ability  and, 
when  you  were  with  him,  you  could  not 
help  but  share  in  his  pride.  He  led  and 
fought  for  equality  long  before  the  fight 
was  popular  or  even  close  to  success. 

He  was  above  all  things  a  man.  He  was, 
too,  an  excellent  Congressman  and  his 
record  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  will  stand 
for  many,  many  years  as  his  monument. 
He  led  the  fight  for,  and  produced,  legis- 
lation increasing  minimum  wages,  guar- 
anteeing equal  pay  for  women,  manpower 
developraent  and  training,  and  care  for 
the  aging.  Through  the  committee  he 
brought  forth  a  host  of  laws  improving 
all  phases  of  education — from  elementary 
schools  to  colleges  and  vocational  train- 
ing. Adam  Powell  was  a  fighter  all  his  life 
and  we  shall  not  see  his  like  again  for 
many  a  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  all 
my  colleagues  could  have  been  in  New 
York  last  Sunday  afternoon.  They  would 
have  seen  just  how  many,  many  people 
this  man  affected  and  how  he  was  loved 
in  Harlem.  It  was  a  sad  but  deeply  mov- 
ing experience.  To  his  family  and  many 
friends  I  offer  my  sincere  condolence  in 
their  great  loss. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  922)  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.   Res.    922 

Resolved,  That  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Ninety-second  Congress,  the  Committee  on 


Foreign  Affairs  shall  be  composed  of  thirty- 
nine  members. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NA-nONAL  HUNTING  AND 
FISHING   DAY 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  117)  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Etey." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resoluticm. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  117 

Whereas  in  the  congestion  and  the  com- 
plexities, the  tensions  and  frustrations  of  to- 
day's life,  the  need  for  outdoor  recreation — 
the  opportunity  to  "get  away  from  It  all" — 
has  become  of  crucial  Importance,  and 

Whereas  there  are  few  pursuits  providing  a 
better  chance  for  healthy  exercise,  peaceful 
solitude,  and  appreciation  of  the  great  out- 
doors than  hunting  and  fishing,  and 

Whereas  this  Is  evident  In  the  fact  that 
more  than  fifteen  million  hunting  licenses 
and  twenty-four  million  fishing  licenses  were 
Issued  In  1970,  and 

Whereas  the  purchase  of  these  licenses 
brought  nearly  $200,000,000  Into  State  and 
local  government  treasuries,  and 

Whereas  this  Income  provides  a  rich  soxirce 
of  funds  for  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
and  management  and  for  the  salvation,  pres- 
ervation, and  propagation  of  vanishing 
species,  and 

Whereas  hunters  and  anglers  traditionally 
have  led  In  the  effort  to  preserve  our  natural 
resources,  and 

Whereas  outdoor  sportsmen  also  have  led 
in  the  promotion  of  proper  respect  for  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  property,  of  courtesy 
In  the  field  and  forest,  and  in  boating  and 
firearm  safety  programs,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  present  national  rec- 
ognition of  the  many  and  worthwhile  contri- 
butions of  the  American  hunter  and  angler: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  as  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day"  to  provide 
that  deserved  national  recognition,  to  recog- 
nize the  esthetic,  health,  and  recreational 
virtues  of  hunting  and  fishing,  to  dramatize 
the  continued  need  for  gun  and  boat  safety, 
and  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  conser- 
vation and  respectful  use  of  our  wildlife  and 
natural  resources. 
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AMENDMENTS  OFFEBED  BT  MX.  EDWAEDS  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of   California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ofifer  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwasos  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2  strike  the  en- 
tire preamble. 

On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  the  phrase  "each 
September"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 1972". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIKKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  House  is  acting  today  on 
the  National  Hunting  and  Pishing  Day 
resolution  asking  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  the  fourth  Sat- 
urday of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Pishing  Day."  This  special 
recognition  will  honor  more  than  50  mil- 
lion hunters  and  fishermen  for  their 
contributions  to  conservation  and  out- 
door recreation. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  the  Congress  rec- 
ognize the  services  of  the  sportsman  In 
the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  and 
for  their  participation  in  and  encourage- 
ment of  healthful  recreation. 

Americans  get  away  from  the  asphalt 
jungles,  from  the  jangling  of  the  tele- 
phone, from  the  pressures  of  the  daily 
struggle  in  rural  areas  and  in  cities  by 
going  to  the  countryside  "out  with  na- 
ture." Some  play  golf,  some  hike  in  the 
forests  and  parks,  some  bird  watch,  and 
increasing  himdreds  of  thousands  each 
year  go  hunting  and  fishing.  There  are 
few  recreations  which  provide  a  better 
opportunity  to  get  exercise  which  all  citi- 
zens need,  to  find  solitude,  to  breathe 
some  of  the  little  remaining  fresh  air, 
and  to  forget  daily  cares  than  hunting 
and  fishing. 

For  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, the  participants  pay  nearly  $200 
million  each  year  for  licenses,  tags,  per- 
mits, and  stamps.  This  income  provides 
a  rich  source  of  f imds  for  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation  and  management. 
Many  of  the  activities  being  undertaken 
today  to  protect  wildlife  threatened  with 
extinction  and  to  reestablish  breeds  and 
strains  who  are  losing  their  battle  for 
survival  have  come  from  hunting  and 
fishing  license  funds. 

It  has  been  foimd  that  the  true  hunters 
and  fishermen  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  our  wildlife.  They  are 
leaders  in  local  and  national  efforts  to  re- 
build the  Everglades,  to  stop  wanton  de- 
struction of  threatened  breeds  of  wild- 
life, to  insure  that  pollution  of  our  waters 
does  not  wipe  out  our  flshlife. 

In  addition,  responsible  hunters  and 
fishermen  are  among  the  leaders  of  those 
who  promote  safety  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. Many  of  the  hunting  smd  fishing 
safety  laws  in  this  country  have  been  de- 
veloped, brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislatiu-es,  and  eventually  passed  into 
law  at  the  behest  of  those  who  are  our 
hunters  and  fishermen. 

It  is  time  to  give  some  nationsd  recog- 
nition to  the  responsible  himters  and 
fishermen  of  the  coimtry  by  proposing 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
set  aside  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each 
September  to  recognize  this  form  of  rec- 
reation and  sport  in  our  country.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can  use  this  day  to  tissure 
that  we  rededicate  our  Nation  to  the  ade- 


quate protection  of  the  land  and  water 
wildlife  of  the  Nation,  and  to  promote 
again  and  redouble  our  efforts  to  see  that 
hunting  and  fishing  recreation  is  carried 
on  at  the  highest  level  of  safety  for  those 
who  participate. 

Legislation  has  edready  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  for  this  purpose  and  I  am 
pleased  that  over  50  Members  of  the 
House  have  cosponsored  my  bill,  House 
Joint  Resolution  798.  The  Senate  bill. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117,  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyrk 
and  cosponsored  by  37  other  Senators. 

A  great  national  movement  is  already 
imderway  to  celebrate  the  fourth  Satur- 
day of  September — September  23 — as 
National  Hunting  and  Pishing  Day.  Forty 
national  groups  representing  wildlife  en- 
thusiasts, environmentalists,  sportsmen, 
service  clubs,  labor  organizations,  forest- 
ers, and  recreatlonalists  are  working  to 
see  that  September  23  is  a  meaningful 
day. 

A  steering  committee  to  conduct  na- 
tional activities  on  September  23  has 
been  set  up.  It  is  headed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  Kimball,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  Mr. 
Raymond  C.  Hubley,  executive  director 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
Mr.  Charles  Dickey,  conservation  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation,  who  has  worked  long  and 
diligently  on  this  resolution  is  acting  as 
secretary  of  the  national  effort. 

The  Governors  of  23  States  proclaimed 
State  hunting  and  fishing  days  during 
1971  and  indications  are  that  there  will 
be  at  least  45  States  to  do  so  in  1972. 
Many  activities  occurred  aroimd  the 
country  in  September  of  last  year  even 
though  no  national  recognition  had  been 
given  to  the  celebration  at  that  time. 

The  enormous  and  spontaneous  sup- 
port that  has  been  given  to  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  clearly  indi- 
cates that  this  kind  of  recognition  of 
those  who  participate  in  the  sports  of 
hunting  and  fishing  is  due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  say  that  I  am 
pleased  the  House  is  moving  ahead  today 
to  provide  this  recognition. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
approved  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117 
calling  upon  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  September  as 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 

Speaking  from  experience,  I  know 
there  is  nothing  quite  as  refreshing  as 
getting  into  the  great  outdoors  to  himt  or 
fish.  With  the  pressures  of  our  society 
weighing  heavily  on  us,  the  opportunity 
to  get  closer  to  nature  by  sitting  on  a 
stream  bank  or  fishing  in  a  lake  provides 
a  welcome  change  of  pace.  This  interest 
of  mine  is  shared  by  at  least  24  million 
other  Americans  who  purchased  fishing 
licenses  in  1970. 

I  also  enjoy  getting  into  the  fields  and 
woods  to  hunt  game  birds  and  animals. 
This  sport  is  also  shared  by  at  least  15 
million  other  Americans.  The  hunting 
and  fishing  avocation  actually  adds  about 
$4  billion  to  the  economy  annually  so  it 
contributes  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  country  as  well  as  to  the  psychologi- 
cal benefit  of  the  individual  participants. 

I  am  happy  that  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment have  recognized  the  need  to  provide 


more  recreational  opportunities  for  oiu- 
citizens  and  hope  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  will  draw  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  hunting  and  fishing  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  over  15  miUion  Americans  enjoy 
hunting  while  over  24  million  participate 
in  the  sport  of  fishing.  Because  of  these 
pursuits,  these  men  and  women  have 
perhaps  the  deepest  appreciation  of  all 
for  the  outdoors,  wildlife,  and  life  in  gen- 
eral. As  we  strive  to  discover  how  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life,  it  is  important 
to  note  the  significant  role  hunting  and 
fishing  play  in  this  quest.  It  Is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  have  cosponsored  and  to- 
day will  vote  for  legislation  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September, 
"National  Hunting  and  Pishing  Day". 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Asking  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of 
September  1972  'National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS   ON   LAW   DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  169)  to  pay 
tribute  to  law  enforcement  oflBcers  of  this 
country  on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1972. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  169 

Whereas  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year 
was  designated  as  Law  Day,  UJ3.A.  and  was 
set  aside  as  a  special  day  of  celebration  by 
the  American  people  In  appreciation  of  their 
liberties  and  In  reafOrmatlon  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America;  and  of 
their  rededlcatlon  to  the  Ideals  of  eqiiallty 
and  Justice  under  law  In  their  relations  with 
each  other  as  weU  as  with  other  nations;  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  that  respect  for  law 
that  is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way  of  life: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Law  Day,  May  1,  1972.  special  empha- 
sis be  given  by  a  grateful  people  to  the  law 
enforcement  officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  their  imfllnchlng  and  devoted 
service  In  helping  to  preserve  the  domestic 
tranquillity  and  guaranteeing  to  the  Indi- 
vidual his  rights  under  the  law. 
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amendment  offered   BT    MR.    EDWARDS    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cal- 
ifornia: On  page  1  strike  the  entire  pre- 
amble. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  ARTHRITIS  MONTH 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  1029)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  in 
each  year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

HJ.  Bzs.  1029 

Whereas  arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases 
are  the  Nation's  number  one  crippling 
diseases  affecting  seventeen  million  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages,  causing  limitations  in  their 
usual  activities  and  great  suffering; 

Whereas  arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases 
are  second  only  to  heart  disease  as  the  most 
widespread  chronic  Illnesses  in  the  United 
States  today; 

Whereas  the  annual  cost  of  arthritis  and 
rheumatic  dlseeises  to  Americans  Is  estimated 
to  exceed  93,500,000,000  annually  in  loet 
wages,  medical  and  disability  payments,  and 
taxes  lost  to  the  Federal  Government; 

Whereas  advances  in  research  and  treat- 
ment show  promise  of  significant  break- 
through leading  to  a  better  understanding  of 
and  cure  for  these  diseases; 

Whereas  the  month  of  May  Is  the  period 
during  which  the  Arthritis  Foundation  con- 
ducts its  annual  fundralslng  campaign  to 
support  its  efforts  In  arthritis  research  and 
treatment;  and 

Whereas  the  most  common  form  of  arthri- 
tis strikes  mainly  older  Americans  'and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  has  been 
meeting  diving  the  week  of  November  29, 
1971,  to  focus  attention  on  the  problem  of 
this  Important  group  of  citizens:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
<n  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation  (1) 
designating  the  month  of  May  In  each  year  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month",  (2)  inviting  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  to  Issue  proc- 
lamations for  like  purposes,  and  (3)  urging 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  educa- 


tional, philanthropic,  scientific,  medical,  and 
health  care  professions  and  organizations  to 
provide  the  necessary  assistance  and  re- 
sources to  discover  the  causes  and  cures  of 
arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases  and  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  persons  struck  by 
these  diseases. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BT  MR.  EDWARDS  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  three  amendments  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2  strike  the  en- 
tire preamble. 

On  page  2,  line  4  strike  the  word  "annually". 

On  page  2,  line  5  strike  the  phrase  "in  each 
year"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
"of  1972". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  distinguished  colleagues 
should  be  considered  cosponsors  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1029,  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May 
in  each  year  as  "National  Arthritis 
Month": 

Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr.  Donohue, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Halpern,  and  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Mallary,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  Mr.  Steiger,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Wolff. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  I 
have  twice  introduced  Uiis  measure  and 
was  joined  by  48  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ship. Those  who  joined  me  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  1145  are: 

Mrs.  Abzug.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Blackbttrn,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Burton,  Mrs.  Chisholh, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Eil- 
BERG,  Mr.  FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Garmatz,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Hammerschmiot,  and  Mr. 
Harrington. 

Those  who  joined  me  in  sponsorship 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1146  are: 

Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Kuykendall,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Link,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  RuPPE,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Ml".  Stokes,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Veysey,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida. 

Because  of  public  apathy,  chronic  dis- 
eases have  by  tradition  been  given  little 
priority  by  Federal  health  agencies,  al- 
though they  affect  more  Americans  than 
do  the  acute  diseases.  It  is  apparent  that 
we  Americans  prefer  to  react  to  crises, 
rather  than  to  continuing  need  for  im- 
proved health  care.  Thus,  the  aging,  the 
chronically  ill,  and  the  handicapped  be- 
come second-class  citizens — shunted 
aside  with  token  Federal  support. 


In  a  chronic  disease,  such  as  arthritis 
with  which  over  17  million  Americans 
are  afflicted — one  in  every  four  families — 
there  is  no  crises  point,  no  time  at  which 
the  progress  of  the  disease  can  be  dra- 
matically reversed  and  the  patient  re- 
turned to  a  state  of  normalcy.  The 
chronic  disease  comes  to  stay,  often  for- 
ever. 

Yet,  as  a  nation,  we  have  not  begim  to 
give  near  adequate  recognition  to  the 
serious  proportions  of  arthritis.  It  is 
time  that  national  recognition  be  given 
to  such  a  major  health  problem.  But 
coupled  with  that  recognition,  we  need 
substantive  legislation  and  increased 
funding  to  cause  a  national  massive  ef- 
fort to  forcefully  attack  this  present  and 
future  hazard  to  national  good  health. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  resolution,  which 
is  similar  to  my  bill — House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1150 — authorizing  a  Presidential 
proclamation  designating  the  month  of 
May  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 

The  subject  of  this  measure  is  a  chron- 
ic disease,  arthritis,  to  which  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid.  It  is  conservative- 
ly estimated  that  more  than  17  million 
Americans  are  afflicted  with  the  painful 
and  crippling  disease. 

EInactment  of  this  resolution,  of  course, 
is  not  going  to  bring  any  cure.  But  it 
will  bring  the  disesise  to  national  atten- 
tion and,  hopefully,  give  needed  encour- 
agement and  support  to  scientific  efforts 
to  find  effective  treatment  and  a  cure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  broad  support  for 
this  measure  in  the  House  is  hearten- 
ing and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  refiects 
a  proper  recognition  of  a  chronic  illness 
that  warrants  greater  attention  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  medical  sci- 
ence. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  month  of 
May  of  1972  as  'National  Arthritis 
Month'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
fill  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
subject.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  advise  this  House  of  the  death 
on  April  11, 1972,  of  Myron  Virgil  George, 
a  Representative  from  Kansas  in  the  81st 
through  86th  Congresses.  Mr.  George,  a 
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native  of  Erie,  Kans.,  had  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  Labette  County  in  southeast- 
em  Kansas.  He  died  in  Parsons  in  his  72d 
year  following  a  lengthy  illness. 

Myron  George  was  my  friend — a  valued 
friend  and  political  counselor  to  me  but 
more  importantly— a  friend  to  all  who 
asked  his  help.  He  represented  in  this 
body  the  old  Third  District  in  Kansas 
and  I  could  ask  no  more  for  myself  than 
to  achieve  as  good  a  record  of  representa- 
tion as  did  he. 

A  graduate  of  Labette  County  High 
School  he  enlisted  at  17  for  World  War 
I  service.  Upon  his  discharge  2  years 
later  he  became  a  newspaper  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  paper  at  Edna.  Kans.,  for 
the  next  17  years.  It  was  here  that  he 
made  his  mark  as  a  knowledgeable  and 
honorable  man,  a  trusted  friend,  a  hard- 
working devotee  in  the  Republican  polit- 
ical vineyard.  It  was  here  that  he  ac- 
quired that  commonsense  knowledge 
that  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  in 
place  of  the  formal  education  earlier 
denied  him. 

When  a  fellow  Kansas  newspaper  edi- 
tor, the  late  Herbert  A.  Meyer  died  while 
a  Member  of  the  81st  Congress,  Mr. 
George  resigned  his  position  as  executive 
director  of  the  Kansas  State  Highway 
Commission  to  run  both  for  the  unex- 
pired term  and  the  full  term  in  the  82d 
Congress.  He  won  handily  and  thereafter 
was  reelected  to  the  next  three  Con- 
gresses. He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the 
86th  Congress  and  thereafter  returned 
home  to  Parsons  where  he  became  en- 
gaged in  construction  and  transporta- 
tion operations. 

During  his  service  in  Congress  Mr 
George  was  an  important  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the  fact 
that  southeastern  Kansas  today  is  among 
the  top  districts  in  the  number  of  flood 
control  projects  is  a  monument  to  Myron 
George.  He  was  also  a  high-ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  am  sure  that  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  will  recaU  Mr.  George's 
service  here. 

Mr.  George's  wife,  the  former  Hazel 
Eplee  of  Parsons,  and  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  survive  him.  One  son,  formerly 
on  the  medical  staff  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  now  practices  in  Wichita.  His 
second  son,  a  veteran  of  service  in  the 
Air  Force,  now  resides  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  He  is  an  official  with  the 
State  highway  commission.  His  married 
daughter  lives  in  Kansas  City. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  tomorrow 
in  Altamcnt,  the  longtime  home  of  his 
parents  where  his  father  published  the 
Altamont  Journal  and  where  he  learned 
the  printer's  trade  as  a  boy.  Myron 
George  was  of  that  vanishing  breed  of 
sturdy,  self-reliant  midwestemers.  His 
friends  mourn  his  passing  and  Mrs 
Skubitz  and  I  join  with  that  legion  of 
them  in  extending  my  deepest  and  sin- 
cerest  condolences  to  Mrs.  George  and 
their  three  children. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Skvbitz)  in  expressing  my  deep  sorrow 
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over  the  passing  of  a  distinguished 
Kansan  and  former  Member  of  this 
House  Myron  V.  George.  Mrs.  Shriver 
and  I  convey  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  George  and  her  fine  family  over 
their  great  loss. 

Myron  George  served  with  distinction 
in  the  House  from  1950  to  1959.  He  was 
a  valuable  member  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Banking  and  Currency  Committees. 
He  was  a  newspaper  publisher  in  Kansas 
and  also  contributed  significantly  to 
highway  development  in  our  State 
through  his  services  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  Highway  Commission. 

Our  Nation  and  the  State  of  Kansas 
are  beneficiaries  of  the  outstanding  pub- 
lic service  of  Myron  George.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  knew  Myron  George.  He  served  with  me 
in  the  Congress  in  the  early  days  of  my 
career  here.  He  was  an  outstanding,  ef- 
fective, and  dedicated  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

All  of  the  fine  things  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  has  said  about  him 
are  100  percent  true. 

All  of  us  are  saddened  by  the  passing 
of  Myron  George. 

I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  concur  in  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas and  his  colleagues  from  Kansas  as 
well  as  those  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

It  so  hapiaens  that  I  served  as  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  working  with  a 
similar  Committee  on  Public  Works,  in 
drafting  the  very  far-reaching  inter- 
state highway  legislation.  Our  former 
colleague  from  Kansas,  Myron  George, 
was  most  helpful  and  most  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  passage  of  that 
very  significant  and  monumental  legis- 
lation. 

Myron  George  was  hard  working,  ded- 
icated, and  loved  by  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  expressing  my 
sincere  sorrow  to  his  family  in  his  pass- 
ing. 


the  act  of  May  19,  1948,  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  real  property  for  wildlife  con- 
servation purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  PILE  REPORTS  ON  H  R 
13025  AND  H.R.  13752,  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT SATURDAY 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  Saturday  night  to 
file  reports  on  two  bills,  H.R.  13752,  to 
amend  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969;  and  KB,.  13025,  to  amend 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  917  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  917 
Reiolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH. 
13330)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropriations. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  917 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  13336, 
which,  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  would  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate,  after  which 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

H.R.  13336  would  authorize  $22  million 
to  fund  the  operations  of  the  Agency  for 
a  2-year  period.  The  bill  contains  no 
allocation  to  specific  years.  However,  the 
Agency  has  programed  $10  milUon  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $10.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  remaining  $1.5  mil- 
lion would  cover  salary  increases  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  91-656. 

In  comparison,  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1971  was  $8.64  million  and  for 
fiscal  year  1972  it  was  $9  million. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  except  for  the 
authorization  of  funds,  the  bill  makes  no 
change  in  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
As  its  name  signifies,  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  plays  an  in- 
dispensable role  in  U.S.  arms  control 
efforts.  The  Agency  provides  recommen- 
dations and  policy  assessments  on  arms 
control  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  other  officials  of  the  executive 
branch. 
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For  example,  it  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  current  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks — SALT — between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  accidental  nuclear  war. 
The  direct  telephone  communication  be- 
tween Washington  and  Moscow,  the  so- 
called  "hot  line,"  was  installed  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Another  area  of  signi- 
ficant Agency  involvement  has  been  the 
Geneva-based  conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament,  which  recently 
produced  two  important  international 
agreements — one,  banning  the  emplace- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  seabed, 
and  the  other,  prohibiting  biological 
methods  of  warfare. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  increased 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  an  ef- 
fective Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  of  paramount  importance,  if 
not  indispensable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  917  in  order  that  H.R. 
13336  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  13336 
is  to  authorize  $22  million  to  fund  the 
operations  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  2  years. 

Except  for  this  authorization,  no 
change  is  made  in  the  existing  authority 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Of  the  $22  million  to  be  authorized,  the 
Agency  has  programed  $10  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $10,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  with  the  remaining  $1,500,000 
to  cover  salary  increases  authorized  by 
Public  Law  91-656.  The  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1971  was  $8,645,000  and  for 
1972,  $9  million. 

The  increase  in  funding  is  required  be- 
cause of  three  factors:  First,  inflation ; 
second,  increased  personnel  costs;  and 
third,  increased  responsibilities.  For 
example,  U.S.  costs  from  the  SALT  talks, 
unlike  previous  arms  control  conferences 
are  being  fimded  entirely  out  of  the 
Agency  budget. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  contains  no  minority  views 
or  departmental  letters. 

The  bill  was  reported  imanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13336)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMrrTEE    OP    THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13336,  with  Mr. 
Flowers  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentlemsm  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Frelinghuysen)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan). 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  this  afternoon  is  H.R.  13336  which 
authorizes  $22  million  to  finance  the 
operations  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  for  a  2-year  period. 

This  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  exist- 
ing law  governing  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  It  provides  only 
an  authorization  of  appropriations. 

Although  the  legislation  does  not  pro- 
vide a  specific  breakdown  by  year,  the 
Agency  has  budgeted  $10,560,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  and  $11,440,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

That  amoimt  is  $4.5  million  more  than 
wEis  authorized  for  the  preceding  2-year 
period.  A  more  detailed  breakdown  of 
these  figures  may  be  found  on  page  2  of 
the  committee  report. 

Although  the  Agency  is  asking  for  an 
incresise  in  its  appropriation,  the  com- 
mittee believes  the  request  is  amply  jus- 
tified by  the  very  important  and  difficult 
responsibilities  which  the  Agency  cur- 
rently has. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  was 
created  by  the  CX)ngress  in  1961  to  pro- 
vide advice  and  assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  on  arms  control  matters. 

The  major  efforts  of  the  Agency  are 
centered  on  the  formulation  of  arms  con- 
trol policies,  the  coordination  and  direc- 
tion of  international  arms  control  initia- 
tives, and  the  planning  and  management 
of  the  negotiations  of  arms  control 
agreements. 

Since  it  was  established  the  Agency 
has  had  three  distinct  phases  of  devel- 
opment : 

The  first  phase  was  from  1962  until 
1969.  During  that  period  the  emphasis 
was  on  research  into  arms  control  and 
the  Agency's  authorization  averaged 
about  $10  million  annually. 

The  second  phase  was  from  1969  to 
1971  and  marked  a  transitional  period. 
During  this  period  the  need  for  research 
slackened  while  the  Agency  prepared 
for,  and  began  engaging  in.  substantial 
arms  control  negotiations. 

As  a  result,  the  Agency  actually  re- 
duced its  spending  by  $1  million  annual- 
ly and  eliminated  some  19  positions  in 
the  Agency. 

Today  the  Agency  has  entered  into  its 
third  and  most  important  phase — one  of 
active  negotiations  on  a  variety  of  arms 
control  issues.  To  carry  out  its  work  ef- 
fectively it  now  hsis  need  of  additional 
funds  and  additional  personnel. 

The  Agency  has  provided  the  commit- 
tee with  a  detailed  breakdown  of  how 
the  additional  4.5  million  will  be  spent 
during  the  forthcoming  2-year  period. 

The  effect  of  mandatory  pay  acts  will 
consume  $2.1  million.  Other  wage  and 
price  increases  will  account  for  $300,000, 


and  the  dollar  revaluation  abroad  for 
$200,000. 

New  positions  in  the  Agency — 10  to  be 
created  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  10  more  in 
fiscal  year  1974 — will  cost  an  additional 
$500,000.  Finally,  external  research  and 
field  testing  related  to  ongoing  Agency 
negotiations  is  budgeted  for  $1.4  million 
of  the  increase. 

In  considering  this  increased  author- 
ization, it  should  be  recognized  that  it  is 
only  $1  million  more  annually  than  Con- 
gress provided  the  Agency  in  1964 — when 
the  dollar  was  worth  about  one-third 
more  than  it  is  today. 

In  terms  of  constant  dollars,  then,  we 
are  actually  being  asked  to  provide  less 
money  for  the  Agency  than  we  did  8 
years  ago. 

Moreover,  in  that  same  8-year  period, 
the  amount  of  the  Agency's  funds  which 
go  for  personnel  costs  has  increased  con- 
siderably from  33  percent  of  its  budget 
to  almost  one-half — largely  as  the  result 
of  congressionally  enacted  pay  increases 
for  Federal  employees. 

As  a  final  justification  of  the  increase, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  arms 
control  negotiations,  which  in  the  past 
was  usually  funded  from  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  State,  now  is  being 
charged  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Tht  cost  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  alone  has' 
meant  an  extraordinary  expense  of  more 
than  $1  million  annually  to  the  Agency. 

The  same  important  responsibilities 
which  have  required  increased  funding 
for  the  Agency  also  have  made  necessary 
the  increase  in  persormel.  According  to 
a  breakdown  on  those  new  positions  pro- 
vided to  the  committee,  they  are  all  di- 
rectly involved  with  the  negotiations  in 
progress  or  in  prospect. 

At  this  point  let  me  review  briefly  the 
forums  in  which  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  is  active,  and  the 
positive  achievements  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  past  few  months. 

At  the  SALT  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union — currently  in  session  in  Hel- 
sinki, Finland — two  initial  agreements 
were  reached  last  summer.  One  increases 
the  reliability  of  the  Washington-Mos- 
cow "hot  line"  communications  and  the 
other  pertains  to  measures  agreed  by 
both  sides  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of 
accidental  war. 

E^'en  more  important,  the  present  ne- 
gotiations may  result  in  an  agreement 
on  ABM's  and  some  controls  on  offen- 
sive weapons  which  would  be  ready  for 
President  Nixon  to  sign  during  his  trip 
to  Moscow  in  May. 

At  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  which  meets  in  Geneva, 
two  recent  international  arms  control 
agreements  were  developed  during  the 
past  2  years.  One  places  a  ban  on  the 
emplacement  of  weapons  in  the  seabed; 
the  other  prohibits  biological  methods  of 
warfare. 

Among  other  arms  control  develop- 
ments in  which  the  Agency  played  an 
important  role  were  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  in  Latin  America — which 
makes  the  area  the  world's  first  "nuclear 
free  zone" — and  agreements  which  have 
been  reached  in  Vienna  on  nuclear  safe- 
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guards    under   the   Nuclear   Nonprollf- 
eration  Treaty. 

Prospects  are  for  continued  interna- 
tional negotiations  in  the  arms  control 
field.  Even  if  an  initial  SALT  agreement 
is  reached,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  talks  in  which  attempts 
will  be  made  for  more  comprehensive 
limitations  on  strategic  weapons  systems. 
Moreover,  in  coming  months  the 
United  States  and  its  NATO  allies  could 
begin  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
on  mutual  and  balance  force  reduc- 
tions— MBFR — in  Eiu-ope — an  effort  in 
which  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  would  play  a  key  role. 

In  monetary  terms,  this  Agency  is 
not  expensive.  The  cost  of  running  it  for 
1  year  is  roughly  the  cost  of  a  single 
modem  fighter  aircraft. 

More  important,  funds  allocated  to 
this  Agency  are  an  investment.  If,  for 
example,  the  SALT  negotiations  should 
be  successful,  billions  of  dollars  may  be 
saved  through  the  limitations  on  anti- 
ballistic-missile  systems. 

As  it  carries  out  its  important  respon- 
sibilities, the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  deserves  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

I,  therefore,  urge  approval  of  full 
funding  for  the  Agency  as  authorized 
in  H.R.  13336. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Frelinghuysen)  . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  Dr.  Morgan,  has  already 
explained  the  purpose  of  this  bill  and 
gives  some  background  on  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  I,  too, 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  It  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  our  committee. 
This  agency  has  been  in  operation  now 
for  some  10  years,  and  Its  work  has  been 
of  great  significance  to  our  coimtry. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  very  mod- 
est amount,  $22  million,  to  finance  the 
operation  of  the  agency  for  the  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974.  The  money  would 
be  spent  at  the  rate  of  $10  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $10.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  remainder  will  be 
used  to  cover  mandatory  salary  increases 
authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  under  its  Director,  Gerard  Smith, 
is  performing  a  vital  and  sensitive  role. 
In  my  opinion,  both  Mr.  Smith  and 
his  distinguished  predecessor  as  Director, 
William  Foster,  have  been  men  of  ex- 
perience and  exceptional  ability.  These 
two  men  have  made  very  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  achievements  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
As  our  chairman  has  pointed  out,  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  already 
have  resulted  in  two  new  agreements, 
one  to  improve  direct  communication 
between  the  heads  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  Government 
by  use  of  satellite  communications, 
and  the  other  to  exchange  certain  in- 
formation to  reduce  the  risk  of  acciden- 
tal nuclear  war.  The  agency  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  preparation  and  con- 
duct of  the  U.S.  effort  in  the  Geneva 
disarmament  talks. 
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In  fact,  last  Monday  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  signed  by  74  na- 
tions here  in  Washington  came  out  of 
that  Geneva  Conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  first 
phase  agreements  on  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  weapons  will  be 
reached  this  spring  at  the  stratgic  arms 
limitation  talks  currently  underway  in 
Helsinki. 

The  agency's  work  will  not,  of  coiu-se, 
end  with  the  first  phase  agreements.  If 
they  are  achieved.  Rather,  its  work  will 
increase  as  the  agency  carries  out  fur- 
ther negotiations  looking  toward  more 
comprehensive  limitations  on  strategic 
weapons  systems. 

If  the  modest  investment  caUed  for  in 
this  legislation  can  halt  or  even  slow  the 
costly  arms  race,  It  will  have  been  one  of 
the  best  Investments  this  Congress  could 
make. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  Director 
Smith  and  his  staff  on  the  effective  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  carrsring  out  their 
dlflBcult  task,  and  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  Members  for  tills  legislation. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  be  present  for  a  number  of  brief- 
ings by  Ambassador  Smith  and  his  staff, 
both  here  and  in  Washington  and  in 
Vienna,  in  connection  with  the  SALT 
talks.  I  have  also  attended  some  discus- 
sions with  our  NATO  Ambassador,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  Mr.  Robert  Ellsworth! 
The  impression  I  have  from  these  brief- 
ings is  that  Ambassador  Smith  and  his 
staff  have  done  an  exceptional  job  in 
keeping  our  NATO  allies  informed  as  to 
the  trends  and  progress  of  the  SALT 
talks.  They  have  made  sure  that  our  al- 
lies are  kept  closely  associated  with  us 
in  these  most  delicate  negotiations. 

It  is  my  impression  also  from  attend- 
ing some  of  the  international  conferences 
that  our  allies  feel  comfortable  about 
the  leadership  we  are  providing  in  these 
disarmament  discussions.  I  think  this  is 
a  great  tribute  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
past  at  least  there  has  been  some  criti- 
cism from  some  soiu-ces — including 
myself — of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency's  tendency  to  empha- 
size in-house  research  on  the  subject  of 
its  cognizance,  rather  than  to  contract 
with  outside  universities  and  other 
agencies  for  such  research.  I  see  that  the 
external  research  item  has  gone  up  about 
a  half  million  dollars  in  1974,  that  is 
estimated,  but  in  1973  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  gone  up  any  over  what  it  was  in 
1972. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think  there 
is  a  modest  increase  for  1973.  and  an 
additional  increase  in  1974.  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  the  committee  report 
before  me,  but  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  modest  increase,  but  I  want  to  say  to 


the  gentleman  from  California  that  I 
remember  his  position  a  few  years  ago. 
Research  has  been  drastically  cut  back! 
The  modest  increase  for  1973  and  1974 
in  the  in-house  costs  are  all  directly  re- 
lated to  the  SALT  negotiations. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  see.  So  it  is  not  going 
into  other  items? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  I  am  sure  most 
of  the  objectionable  research,  the  kind 
that  the  gentleman  opposed  years  ago, 
has  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Does  the  gentleman 
anticipate  that  after  November  of  this 
year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  8uiH>ort  any 
more  expenditures  on  SALT,  or  will  we 
be  continuing  this  negotiation  in  that 
regard? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  think 
there  would  be  certainly  some  need  for 
continued  expenditure,  because  the  sec- 
ond round  of  the  SALT  talks  will  have 
started  about  that  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  was  thinking  of  it  in 
the  context  of  the  President's  visit  to 
Moscow  .-nd  the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
some  conclusions  about  arms  limitations 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  is  a  long  road  to 
go  after  the  President's  visit  to  Moscow. 
That  only  takes  care  of  a  preliminary 
agreement  on  offensive  weapons. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  agree 
with  my  chairman  that  it  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  speculate  as  to  what  may  come 
out  of  the  Moscow  talks,  if  they  take 
place,  and  I  hope  they  do.  I  hope  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  further  discus- 
sion with  the  Soviets  with  respect  to  stra- 
tegic weapons,  if  first-phase  agreements 
are  reached  next  month. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  was  wondering  if  there  was  before  the 
committee  any  evidence  that  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is  very 
actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
some  kind  of  a  complete  and  total  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty — or  is  this  particular  sub- 
ject in  abeyance  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  To  my  knowl- 
edge this  subject  is  in  abeyance. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califorriia. 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  At  the  bottom  of  page 
3  of  the  committee  report  it  says: 

U.S.  costs  from  the  SALT  negotiations, 
unlike  previous  arms  control  conferences, 
are  being  funded  entirely  out  of  the 
Agency's  budget. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  Soviets  are 
not  paying  any  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
SALT  talks? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Of  course  It 
does  not.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman, 
we  are  talking  about  our  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  conference.  It  is  a  question  of 
where  the  money  comes  from  to  pay  for 
our  share  of  the  cost  of  the  conference. 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  The  Soviets  are  pay- 
ing? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  the  Soviets  pay  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  What  percentage  do 
they  pay?  Is  It  50  percent? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  have  a  budget  on  how  much  the 
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Soviets  are  paying  on  anything,  let  alone 
the  SALT  talks.  That  is  not  our  worry. 
We  have  no  financial  responsibility  for 
their  contribution. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  The  report  says,  "un- 
like previous  arms  control  conferences." 
How  does  this  differ  from  previous  con- 
f  6r6ric6s  ^ 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  used  to  be  that  the 
State  Department  paid  for  its  costs  of 
such  negotiations.  Now  It  is  included  in 
the  budget  of  this  agency. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  13336,  which  provides 
an  authorization  of  $22  mUlion  to  operate 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  the  next  2  years. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  created  the  Agency,  I  have 
followed  its  activities  closely  sUiCe  it  was 
created  in  1961. 

In  my  judgment,  on  the  basis  of  cost- 
effectiveness,  no  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  more  distinguished  record 
of  achievement  during  the  past  decade 
than  this  one. 

Among  the  international  agreements 
to  control  arms  which  it  has  been  instru- 
mental in  formulating,  and  gaining  ap- 
proval for,  are: 

The  ban  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  outer  space; 

The  partial  test  ban  treaty,  limiting 
signatories  to  underground  nuclear 
weapons  tests  and  ending  widespread, 
harmful,  atmospheric  testing; 

The  ban  on  the  use  of  biological  meth- 
ods of  warfare; 

The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  the 
seabeds  as  a  location  for  the  fixing  of 
nuclear  weapons ; 

The  designation  of  Latin  America  as 
a  "nuclear  free  zone" — prohibiting  the 
importation  of  nuclear  weapons  there; 

An  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  up- 
grading the  "hot  line"  between  Moscow 
and  Washington;  and 

A  United  States-Soviet  agreement  on 
diminishing  the  chances  for  accidental 
war  Involving  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

These  and  many  other  accomplish- 
ments have  been  made  with  a  budget 
wliich  has  averaged  about  $10  million  an- 
nually and  a  staff  which  has  never  ex- 
ceeded 268  persons. 

Past  efforts,  however,  are  overshad- 
owed by  the  importance  of  the  principal 
negotiation  in  which  the  Agency  is  how 
Involved. 

That  negotiation  is,  of  course,  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks — 
SALT — now  being  carried  on  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  an  agreement  can  be  reached  at 
SALT,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  for  that,  a  significant 
step  toward  curbing  the  arms  race  will 
have  been  taken  and  the  world  will,  for 
that  reason,  be  in  somewhat  less  peril  of 
a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Moreover,  if  an  agreement  results  in  a 
curb  on  antiballistlc  missile  systems,  the 
ultimate  savings  to  the  American  tax- 
payers would  pay  the  cost  of  operating 
this  Agency  many  hundreds  of  times 
over. 


By  the  end  of  next  month — possibly 
before  this  bill  has  been  enacted — a 
SALT  agreement  may  be  reached  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

If  such  an  agreement  does  result, 
much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  its 
director  and  oiu*  chief  spokesman  at 
SALT,  the  Honorable  Gerard  Smith;  and 
his  highly  qualified  team  of  negotiators. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
preside  at  no  less  than  nine  meetings 
over  the  past  3  years  at  which  members 
of  the  committee  were  briefed  by  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  associates  on  the  SALT 
talks. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  other 
House  and  Senate  committees  also  have 
been  abreast  of  developments  during  the 
talks. 

At  a  time  when  the  foreign  policy 
interests  and  objectives  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  seem  so  often 
to  be  in  conflict,  the  quality  of  coopera- 
tion which  ACDA  has  exhibited  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Congress  is  extraordinary. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Agency  oflScials 
have  been  utterly  candid  in  providing 
continuing  information  to  the  members 
of  our  committee  on  developments  at 
SALT.  On  our  part,  there  have  been  no 
"leaks"  which  could  have  been  very  dam- 
aging in  such  sensitive  negotiations  and 
which  sometimes  have  made  executive 
branch  ofBcials  reluctant  to  provide 
members  of  Congress  with  detailed  infor- 
mation on  important  security  matters. 

In  short,  the  relationship  between  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  the  relevant  committees  of  Congress 
deserves  study  and  emulation  as  a  model 
of  the  cooperation  between  the  branches 
of  Government  which  is  required  for 
effective  national  security  policies. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  close  consul- 
tation provided  to  Congress  through  its 
coirunittees  during  the  current  negotia- 
tions, I  believe,  ultimate  congressional 
endorsement  of  a  SALT  agreement  has 
been  significantly  facilitated. 

That,  however,  must  be  left  to  the  fu- 
ture. Right  now  we  in  Congress  have  an 
opportimlty  to  express  our  endorsement 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  its  past  accomplishments,  and 
its  present  work. 

We  can  make  such  an  endorsement  by 
approving  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  Agency  has  requested  for  its  opera- 
tions over  the  next  2  years— an  amoimt 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Piter  due  deliberation,  has  approved 
unanimously. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  passage 
of  H.R.  13336,  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  disarma- 
ment has  been  declared  to  be  high  on 
this  Nation's  agenda  for  over  two  dec- 
ades, and  many  of  us  have  been  working 
for  the  control  of  arms  for  even  longer. 
Once  again,  the  Congress,  through  its 
vote  in  support  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  has  a  chance  to 
emphasize  the  importance  we  attach  to 
that  goal  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ex- 


press our  dissatisfaction  with  the  prog- 
ress achieved  thus  far. 

ACDA  has  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  10  years,  and  it  has  some  modest 
agreements  to  its  credit.  But,  as  we  all 
know,  it  has  not  come  close  to  bringing 
the  arms  race  to  a  halt.  There  are  more 
arms  in  the  hands  of  more  countries,  and 
more  spending  on  new  arms,  than  ever 
before.  We  are  even  further  behind  in 
our  quest  than  we  were  when  ACDA 
was  created. 

The  Congress  must  give  ACDA,  and 
the  cause  it  represents  its  full  support, 
and  all  of  the  terribly  modest  budget  it 
has  requested.  We  certainly  should  not 
be  thinking  in  terms  of  reducing  the 
palti-y  authorization  contained  in  this 
bill.  But  we  must  recognize  that  more 
money  is  needed.  The  Agency  must  be- 
come tm  advocate  for  peace  and  arms  re- 
duction within  the  councils  of  Govern- 
ment. Until  now,  it  has  been  a  weak 
voice,  pushing  marginal  steps  while  the 
arms  race  rushes  on: 

It  has  settled  for  a  partial  nuclear  test 
ban,  while  this  country  continues  test- 
ing at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Now  that 
there  have  been  great  advances  in  de- 
tection technology  in  the  past  few  years, 
ACDA  should  be  leading  the  drive  within 
the  Government  for  a  full  ban  on  nu- 
clear testing. 

It  has  settled  for  limited  proposals 
for  a  standstill  agreement  on  missile 
launchers,  while  condoning  the  installa- 
tion of  MIRV  warheads  on  all  our 
ICBM's.  It  should  be  leading  the  drive 
for  a  complete  halt  in  the  expansion  of 
strategic  weapons  arsenals,  both  through 
voiimtary  limitations  on  our  own  missile 
expenditures  and  through  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  settled  for  a  limitation  on  bio- 
logical warfare,  whUe  accepting  the  use 
of  equally  deadly  chemical  weapons  by 
ourselves  and  others.  It  should  be  lead- 
ing the  drive  for  a  total  ban  on  all  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare. 

It  has  settled  for  a  bystander's  role  in 
the  making  of  American  military  policy 
regarding  both  the  procurement  of 
weapons  and  their  use  on  the  battlefield. 
It  should  be  leading  the  drive  within  the 
Government  for  reduced  expenditure  on 
wasteful,  destructive  weapons  and,  most 
important  of  all,  for  an  e-id  to  American 
participation  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  For 
too  long,  this  has  been  looked  on  as 
somehow  peripheral  to  the  question  of 
arms  control,  while  this  country  uses 
the  heaviest  weapons  in  its  arsenal  to 
destroy  a  people  that  offers  no  threat  to 
us. 

ACDA  must  become  a  more  forceful 
voice  on  all  of  these  issues,  advocating 
a  return  to  sanity  in  this  country's  war- 
making  capacity.  But,  realistically,  it 
will  not  do  this  unless  those  of  us  outside 
the  executive  branch— in  the  Congress 
and  among  the  American  people — speak 
out  for  a  cutback  in  our  spending  on 
weapons  and  a  halt  in  our  attacks  on  '' 
other  peoples.  It  is  about  time  that  this 
really  became  an  era  of  negotiation,  and 
that  our  country  turned  from  its  policy 
of  military  pressure  and  armed  might 
to  one  of  international  cooperation  and 
the  limitation  of  arms. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
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support  of  H.R.  13336,  the  amendment  to 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
extending  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974. 
As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1961.  This  action  was  taken  because  it 
was  believed  that  the  question  of  arms 
control  was  far  too  important  to  be  rel- 
egated to  a  small  office  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Agency,  we 
have  seen  real  progress  in  halting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  1963  a 
treaty  was  signed  which  banned  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  everywhere 
except  underground.  In  1967  a  treaty 
was  signed  which  prohibited  the  station- 
ing of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
outer  space.  In  1970  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  which  was  signed 
in  1968,  went  into  force.  Its  purpose  is  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  nonnuclear  powers.  In  1971  a  treaty 
prohibiting  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean 
floor  was  signed.  It  is  expected  to  come 
into  force  in  the  near  future. 

In  November  1969,  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
began  in  Helsinki.  These  negotiations 
have  been  characterized  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  "one  of  the  most  momentous 
negotiations  ever  entrusted  to  an  Amer- 
ican delegation."  The  seventh  round  of 
these  talks  began  on  March  28  at  Hel- 
sinki and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  agreement  may  be  reached  on  a 
treaty  limiting  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tems and  on  other  measures  constrain- 
ing strategic  offensive  systems.  The  SALT 
delegation  is  ably  chaired  by  the  Director 
of  the  Agency,  Ambassador  Gerard 
Smith.  If  these  agreements  can  be 
reached,  the  result  will  be  to  enhance 
U.S.  security  and  greatly  improve  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  world. 

The  Agency  is  responsible  for  the 
Washington  preparations  as  well  as  for 
the  conduct  of  the  U.S.  effort  at  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference.  It  was 
in  this  forum  that  many  of  the  arms  con- 
trol agreements  that  I  have  mentioned 
were  negotiated.  This  week  another  ma- 
jor step  toward  controlling  arms  was 
taken  when  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention was  signed  in  Washington,  Lon- 
don, and  Moscow.  This  Convention, 
which  was  negotiated  last  year  at 
Geneva,  prohibits  the  possession  and  ac- 
quisition of  these  terrible  weapons.  The 
Agency  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  this  success. 

On  February  29  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence opened  its  1972  session.  Arms  con' 
trol  measures  being  discussed  at  Geneva 
this  year  include  a  chemical  weapons 
ban  and  a  ban  on  underground  nuclear 
weapons  testing. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
the  Agency  well  in  its  endeavors,  as  I  be- 
lieve they  are  among  the  most  important 
of  those  in  which  the  U.S.  Government 
is  involved.  I  believe  the  comparatively 
very  small  sum  that  is  being  requested 
to  advance  our  national  security  by  ne- 
gotiating arms  control  agreements  is 
more  than  amply  justified. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  new  2- 
year  authorization  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.    . 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  legislation 
which  resulted  in  the  creation,  in  1961, 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  I  most  earnest  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  overwhelmingly  approve  H.R. 
13336,  which  provides  an  authorization 
of  $22  million  to  operate  the  Arms  Con- 
tral  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  the 
next  2  years.  Such  action  taken  today 
will  stand  as  proof  that  this  House  and 
our  coimtry  is  dedicated  to  the  vital  goal 
of  maintaining  peace  in  this  world 
through  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  now  been  in  existence  for  10 
years  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  a  world  burdened  with  incretising  ten- 
sion and  constant  uncertainty,  it  has 
moved  vigorously  forward  in  pursuing 
peace  for  our  world.  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  recognize  ihat  this  agency,  with 
limited  funding,  has  made  a  most  val- 
uable contribution  toward  achieving  the 
peace  that  we  all  desire. 

Today,  we  ask  that  this  agency  be  pro- 
vided with  $22  million  to  continue  in  its 
task  of  seeking  ways  and  means  to  less- 
en the  risk  of  nuclear  war,  to  halt  the 
continued  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
bring  an  end  to  the  costly  burden  of 
massive  armaments.  Could  there  be  a 
more  important  objective  for  the  civil- 
ized world? 

The  task  that  faces  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  is  an  ominous 
one.  Their  responsibility  is  great.  Our 
provision  of  $22  million  could  easily  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  prudent  invest- 
ments in  the  history  of  Government. 
Therefore,  for  the  progress  and  security 
of  all  Americans  and  all  mankind  every- 
where, now  and  in  the  future,  I  hope  this 
bill  will  be  given  the  resoimding  approval 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  49(a)  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended 
(22  XJ.S.C.  2589(a) ) .  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "'$17,500,000",  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  for  the  two  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974,  the  sum  of  $22,000,000,". 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED   BY    MR.   GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oross:  On  page 
1,  line  7,  strike  out  "$22,000,000"  and  Insert 
•$18,000,000'. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  maintaining  an  organization 
to  discuss  disarmament  and  control  of 
weapons,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not understand  the  $4  miUion  increase 
that  is  proposed  in  this  bill.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  believe  the  figxire  I  would  leave 
is  too  much.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  Is 
effect  a  reasonable  saving  in  this  bill  for, 
the  Lord  knows,  the  people  of  this  coun- 


try need  a  few  savings  in  the  authorizing 
and  appropriation  bills  that  are  to  come 
before  Congress  this  year. 

This  setup  started  out  some  years  ago 
in  the  White  House  with  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  something  aroimd  $1  mil- 
lion, that  maintained  a  few  people  avail- 
able at  the  White  House  to  discuss  arms 
control  and  disarmament  when  some 
nation  wanted  to  talk  about  it.  I  reiterate 
that  was  done  at  a  cost  of  $1  million  or 
less  a  year. 

Now  this  thing  has  burgeoned  into  a 
request  for  $22  million,  and  practically 
all  of  the  money  is  spent  for  salaries  and 
personnel  and  apparently  on  entertain- 
ment or  costs  of  upkeep  of  the  agency 
in  Switzerland. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  strange  contradiction 
that  we  should  be  spending  millions  each 
year  to  talk  about  disarmament  when 
this  Government  is  peddling  around  the 
world  each  year  some  $2  billion  worth  of 
arms.  I  am  imable  to  relate  this  business 
of  helping  arm  the  world  and  still  spend- 
ing, as  in  this  bill,  a  requested  $22  million 
to  give  lip-service  to  disarmament. 

So  my  amendment  is  simply  a  small 
attempt  to  save  a  few  dollars  in  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  If  we  do 
not  start  to  save  a  few  million  dollars 
here  and  there  we  are  never  going  to  save 
billions  and  we  are  never  going  to  do 
anything  about  the  national  debt  and  the 
$22  billion  a  year  interest  that  is  be- 
ing paid  on  the  Federal  debt  alone.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  better  place  to  save 
a  few  million  dollars  than  here  to  bring 
this  into  conformance  with  what  was 
spent  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  inclined  to  support 
the  gentleman  in  his  amendment.  We  all 
know  it  is  not  quantity  of  effort  in  these 
areas  that  produces  results;  it  is  the 
quality  of  the  effort.  The  increases  re- 
flected in  the  current  bill  are  largely 
those  that  have  to  do  with  quantity  items. 
It  is  just  more  money  for  the  pay  of 
people,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me  a  lean 
type  of  operation  in  this  particular  area 
would  far  greater  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  than  otherwise,  be- 
cause, after  all,  disarmament  is  not  like 
producing  something  that  comes  out  by 
the  inch  or  the  yard. 

This  is  something  that  has  to  do  with 
the  whole  attitude  as  between  one  or 
more  nations  and  other  nations.  It  seems 
to  me  we  can  get  along  just  as  well  in 
this  area  on  the  money  we  have  had  in 
the  past  as  we  can  in  expanding  it.  There- 
fore, I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  carries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  observa- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  once  again  emphasize  that  this  $22 
million  will  be  spent  on  salaries,  enter- 
tainment, and  other  expenses  that  go 
with  simiptuous  living  in  Switzerland 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Agency  was  given 
$9  million  to  spend  in  the  present  flscal 
year.  Now  it  wants  $22  million  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  or  an  increase  of  $2 
million  in  each  of  the  next  2  years.  My 
amendment  would  bring  it  back  to  $9 
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million  per  year  which  would  mean  a 
saving  of  $4  million. 

There  is  no  record  of  accomplishment 
that  warrants  even  the  $9  million  that 
was  expended  last  year.  In  view  of  the 
financial  situation  that  confronts  the 
Nation,  I  am  trying  to  provide  a  modest 
saving.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Is  a  very  small  organization;  it 
operates  on  a  limited  budget  of  about 
$10  million  a  year;  it  has  a  very  small 
staff.  Since  1961,  I  know  of  no  Govern- 
ment agency  that  has  done  more  consid- 
ering the  amount  of  money  available  to 
it  than  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

We  are  facing  some  very  important 
negotiations  that  are  now  going  on  in 
Helsinki.  These  are  very  important  to 
everybody  in  the  world.  The  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  provides  the 
technical  back  up  for  these  very  complex 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  a  cut  of  $4  million 
which  has  been  offered  in  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  inter- 
fere with  this  operation.  There  is  not 
any  question  about  it.  This  budget  is 
justified ;  it  contains  no  unwarranted  ex- 
penditm-es.  I  have  studied  the  committee 
budget  and  examined  it  with  care. 

I  should  make  clear  that  $2.1  million 
of  this  $4.5  million  is  put  aside  solely  for 
the  pay  raises  voted  by  this  body  for  Gov- 
ernment employees.  We  should  not  apply 
this  kind  of  a  cut  only  to  this  Agency. 
Why  not  apply  it  to  all  Federal  employ- 
ees, including  Members  of  Congress?  We 
have  given  everyone  a  pay  raise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  5-ield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  in  a  moment. 

The  other  reason  as  to  why  we  should 
not  cut  this  budget  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  an  inflationary  period.  The  deval- 
uation of  the  dollar  has  increased  the 
overseas  expenditures  of  this  Agency. 
Only  one-half  million  dollars  of  the  $4.5 
million  requested  here  actually  is  going 
to  be  paid  out  on  salaries.  In  this  most 
crucial  year,  with  the  inflationary  period 
in  which  we  live,  there  is  not  going  to  be 
too  much  money  available.  All  of  this 
expense  is  going  to  be  tied  directly  to 
the  important  negotiations  that  are  now 
going  on.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
think  this  is  no  Agency  where  this 
kind  of  a  cut  is  less  justified. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  a  very 
valuable  member  of  our  committee,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  kind  of  econ- 
omy is  justified  here.  This  is  an  Agency 
that  resaiy  produces.  I  feel  that  every 
dollar  spent  here  is  a  dollar  that  is  go- 
ing to  bring  a  real  return  to  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  let  us  postpone  until 
tomorrow  and  the  next  tomorrow  and 
still  another  tomorrow  just  a  little  econ- 
omy in  an  organization  that  certainly 
can  stand  some  economy? 


Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that 
they  can  reduce  the  expenditures  of  this 
organization  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
$4  million?  If  not,  we  are  in  a  hopeless 
situation  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  cost  of  this  Agency 
for  1  year  is  about  the  same  as  what  it 
takes  to  produce  one  jetplane.  We  are 
supplying  jetplanes  to  other  countries 
to  assist  in  our  own  defense.  Yet.  here, 
we  cannot  spend  $10  million,  the  cost 
of  one  jetplane,  to  help  to  bring  peace 
to  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would  say 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  jet- 
planes  to  countries  all  around  the  world. 
Moreover,  I  thought  we  were  supposed  to 
be  joining  in  disarmament,  not  arming 
the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  just  comparing 
the  cost  of  this  Agency  to  some  of  the 
other  wasteful  expenditures  in  Govern- 
ment. I  feel  that  this  is  one  place  where 
we  should  stand  fast  against  any  cuts. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  too,  want  to  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  in  ad- 
vocatingT  support  of  the  amendment  says 
that  this  is  an  Agency  where  quality  is 
important.  Of  course,  it  is.  We  have  put 
employees  in  the  Agency  and  they  are 
entitled  to  the  mandatory  pay  increases, 
which  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the 
very  modest  increase  that  is  being  asked 
for  in  this  bill.  I  think  it  would  be  foolish 
for  us  to  take  it  out  of  the  skins  or  the 
hides,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  qualified 
employees. 

There  are  underway  very  delicate 
SALT  talks,  so-called,  in  Helsinki  which 
have  increased  the  financial  demands  on 
the  Agency  and  which  are  expected  to 
continue  to  increase  the  demands.  How- 
ever, the  overall  amount  is  very  modest. 
I  would  hope  we  would  not  take  a  $4  mil- 
lion cut. 

I  disagree  with  the  chairman  in  sug- 
gesting that  this  is  a  small  amount.  It 
could  be  a  very  substantial  amount  for 
an  agency  of  this  kind  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  this  case  it  is  not. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentlemEui  from  Pennsylvania,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Does  the  gentleman 
suppose  that  the  addition  of  this  $4  mil- 
lion that  you  are  now  arguing  is  needed 
will  reduce  the  incidence  of  Russian 
tsmks  in  South  Vietnam?  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  disarmament  activity.  Will 
this  help  reduce  the  number  of  tanks 
now  being  used  against  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam?  I  am  referring  to  the  "so  called 
progress"  we  are  told  is  being  made  in 
the  SALT  talks. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  agency  he 
must  realize  that  it  has  not  focused  on 
conventional  weapons.  The  SALT  talks 
deal  only  with  nuclear  weapons  systems. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  familiar  with 
that  point.  But  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  4  million  additional  dollars  that  is 
supposed  to  be  used  for  peace,  and  more 
personnel  that  are  trying  to  achieve 
peaceful  settlements  with  the  Russians. 
Yet  the  Russians  are  now  sending  tanks 
into  South  Vietnam.  How  will  this  $4 
million  help  in  the  reduction  of  arms 
that  are  being  used  in  situations  like 
that?  Whether  the  weapons  are  conven- 
tional or  advanced  type  weapons  makes 
little  difference  to  the  American  or  South 
Vietnam  soldier  on  the  battlefield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  repeat  to  the 
gentleman  that  never  that  I  know  of 
since  the  start  of  the  Agency  in  1961  have 
we  reached  the  stage  where  we  have  had 
serious  negotiations  concerning  conven- 
tional weapons.  Most  of  the  weapons  that 
have  been  discussed  are  advanced  type 
weapons  that  threaten  the  destruction  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  that. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
was  just  saying  that  this  $4  million  was 
tremendously  necessary  because  it  wsis 
going  to  help  in  all  of  our  "peace"  activi- 
ties through  this  agency.  But  I  see  no  di- 
rect results  from  these  SALT  talks  on 
really  reducing  the  Russian  involvement 
around  the  world  in  their  very  aggressive 
military  activities.  I  just  wonder  if  this 
$4  million  is  going  to  be  used  for  any 
competent  personnel  to  really  secure 
some  results. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  feel  that  there  have  been  any  re- 
sults from  the  disarmament  talks  since 
1961? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  not  seen 
any  really  tangible  results. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  What  about  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  not  seen  any 
positive  results  from  that  treaty.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Russians  have  ac- 
celerated their  armament  programs. 
Maybe  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania can  illuminate  me  on  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  What  about  the  nu- 
clear-free zone  in  Latin  America?  The 
gentleman  realizes  how  close  it  is  to  us, 
and  that  this  may  contribute  to  the 
safety  for  this  continent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  really  see, 
as  I  have  stated  before,  that  there  have 
been  any  meaningful  results  that  have 
come  out  of  this  Agency.  I  am  just  as 
much  in  favor  of  the  search  for  a  gen- 
uine peace.  But  I  do  not  see  that  the 
expenditures  that  we  have  made  so  far 
in  this  agency— and  I  am  not  being  crit- 
ical of  the  personnel  in  this  Agency 
because  I  am  sure  that  they  are  trying 
hard  to  achieve  peace — that  we  have 
had  any  really  tangible  results  that  we 
can  really  talk  about  on  the  basis  of 
expenditures  we  have  made.  And  why 
we  really  need  to  add  another  $4  mil- 
lion to  this  Agency  to  achieve  it 
through  the  discussions  the  chairman  is 
talking  about.  I  favor  Mr.  Gross' 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  how 
would  the  gentleman  from  California 
characterize  the  signing  in  Washington 
last  Monday  of  a  treaty  covering  the  use 
of  biological  warfare  weapons?  Does  the 
gentleman  not  consider  that  that  is  a 
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desirable  document  because  this  Agency 
was  able  to  develop  a  basis  for  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  sure  if  the 
Russians  would  abide  by  the  treaty  that 
it  would  be,  but  on  the  basis  of  our  pre- 
vious experience  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  actually  abide  by  the  treaty. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  know  of  any  real 
progress  that  has  been  made.  Can  you 
furnish  proof  of  such  process? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  this  question:  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  State  Department  with  its  in- 
house  expertise  could  not  have  negoti- 
ated the  same  kind  of  a  treaty?  If  not, 
what  are  we  maintaining  the  State  De- 
partment for,  and  all  their  experts  over 
there? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Maybe  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  would  be  able 
to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think  the 
answer  is  obvious.  I  would  think  the  gen- 
tleman, who  is  on  the  committee,  would 
understand  that  the  specific  responsi- 
bility of  this  agency  is  to  concern  itself 
with  and  be  responsible  for  arms  control 
agreements  where  they  have  been 
reached,  and  that  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  the  State  Department,  if  it  did 
have  the  expertise,  to  come  up  with  that 
kind  of  an  approach.  I  think  that  the 
justification  for  the  agency  is  pretty  well 
established.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
California  himself  is  recognizing  that  it 
has  already  accomplished  a  great  step  if 
the  Soviet  Union  keeps  their  obligation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Assmning  that  they 

do. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Progress  has 
been  made,  I  think  the  record  will  show, 
where  agreements  have  been  reached 
concerning  the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly 
progress  has  been  made.  And  we  can  hope 
for  more  of  the  same,  and  perhaps  more 
significant  agreements  if  we  only  con- 
tinue to  fimd  this  agency  on  an  adequate 
basis.  I  think  it  would  be  foolhardy  in 
the  extreme  to  argue  that,  because  the 
war  is  in  a  difficult  phase  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  still  furnishing  arms  to  North 
Vietnam,  that  this  agency  does  not  have 
a  maJor,  sensitive,  and  important  role  to 
play. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  blind 
assiunption  here  of  the  truth  of  a  myth 
and  that  is  that  these  tjrpes  of  disarma- 
ment treaties  improve  the  prospects  for 
peace. 

We  are  talking  about  $22  million — peo- 
ple say,  is  it  not  worth  spending  $22  mil- 
lion for  peace?  George  Washington  said 
that  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
preserving  peace  Is  to  let  it  be  known 
that  you  are  always  prepared  for  war. 

A  while  back,  just  a  few  months  ago, 
a  book  was  published  which  did  not  get 
the  publicity  it  deserved.  It  was  a  book 
called  "The  Treaty  Trap"  by  Lawrence 
W.  Beilenson. 


The  author  of  "The  Treaty  Trap"  cov- 
ered a  span  of  approximately  300  years 
in  this  book.  Studsdng  various  nations 
throughout  this  300-year  period,  he 
found  the  truth  about  negotiations  and 
treaties  to  be  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
people  are  led  to  believe. 

He  found  that  those  nations  which 
depended  upon  peace  through  strength 
have  had  peace. 

You  know,  John  Jay,  one  of  our  first 
diplomats  said: 

I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  any  parch- 
ment security  whatever.  They  have  never 
signified  anything  since  the  world  began, 
when  any  prince  or  state,  of  either  side, 
found  it  convenient  to  break  them. 

Parchment  security  lasts  only  so  long 
as  nobody  tears  it  up. 

These  types  of  treaties  are  putting  us 
to  sleep.  We  are  told :  Do  not  worry  about 
war  becauso  of  a  paper  treaty,  even  when 
it  is  exactly  the  type  we  know  from  past 
experience  leads  to  war. 

I  favor  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
but  I  will  vote  against  the  bill  even  if 
the  amendment  passes  because  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  spending  even  as 
much  {IS  a  farthing  on  parchment 
security. 

Because  you  get  war  when  your  ene- 
mies believe  that  when  they  attack  you, 
they  wUl  win. 

You  have  peace  when  your  ^lemles 
know  that  if  they  attack,  they  are  going 
to  get  clobbered.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

This  is  the  kind  of  treaty  that  just 
puts  us  to  sleep  and  that  makes  it  more 
likely  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  war. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Disarmament  Agency 
has  not  been  very  eflfective  when  you 
think  in  terms  of  Czechoslavakia  and 
Himgary,  and  whm  you  think  in  terms 
of  the  explosion  of  the  60-megaton  bomb. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Do  not  think  that  the 
President  going  to  Peking  now  wUl  pre- 
serve peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  What  hap- 
pened within  2  weeks  after  he  left  there? 
That  war  is  bigger  than  it  has  ever  been. 

It  is  not  just  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
as  BeUenson  showed  in  his  study  of  a 
period  of  300  years,  documenting  the 
fact  that  paper  treaties  have  led  to 
war.  So  let  us  not  assume  that  we  are 
spending  $22  million  on  peace.  We  are 
going  on  a  false  assumption  that  can- 
not be  proved  from  history. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  key  question  is — how  this 
money  is  being  so  spent  on  what  might 
be  just  a  piece  of  paper. 

But  it  is  just  like  a  man  at  the  race- 
track and  betting  a  few  dollars  on  a  long 
shot. 

To  keep  up  your  defenses  and  what  we 
are  doing  on  the  defense  budget  and  in- 
vesting $22  million  in  a  possibly  effective 
means  of  keeping  peace,  as  a  return  on 
our  investment. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  One  of  the  proudest 
boasts  of  this  administration  and  previ- 
ous administrations  Is  that  they  have 


"reordered  our  priorities."  We  are  rob- 
bing defense  Peter  to  pay  Socialist  Paul. 
We  have  been  deemphasizing  defense 
all  through  the  past  15  years.  The  pro- 
portion of  Federal  expenditures  going  to 
defense  has  dropped  from  about  60  per- 
cent roughly  to  30  percent,  while  the 
Socialist  side,  the  human  resources  side, 
has  gone  up  roughly  from  20  percent  to 
40  percent. 

We  brag  that  we  now  are  spending 
more  on  butter  than  on  guns,  and  that 
we  are  not  putting  this  $22  million  into 
more  gims. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
shoxild  not  be  putting  the  entire  thrust 
of  his  argument  on  the  administration 
and  the  Members,  our  good  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  reorder 
the  priorities  with  consultation  with  this 
body. 

So  it  is  not  Just  the  President  who 
should  share  some  of  the  blame  that  the 
gentleman  mentions. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  The  gripe  I  have  with 
the  present  administration  is  that  it  has 
not  changed  from  the  previous  adminis- 
tration's policy  on  disarmament. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle — we  are  trying  to  save 
them  from  themselves  and  their  spend- 
thrift ways. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  question  was 
raised  as  to  what  this  Agency  has  accom- 
plished. The  gentleman  from  California 
should  be  fully  aware  that  this  Agency 
does  not  spend  the  moneys  authorized 
for  imilateral  disarmament. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  But  that  has  been  the 
effect;  has  it  not? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  has  not  been. 

Certainly,  the  gentleman  is  aware  that 
this  agency  helped  frame  a  ban  on  nu- 
clear explosions  in  outer  space,  and  that 
it  helped  accomplish  the  partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr. 
ScHMiTZ  was  granted  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  agency  has,  as 
I  said,  helped  negotiate  a  partial  test  ban 
treaty:  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to  re- 
strict testing,  particularly  atmospheric 
testing.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman,  being 
an  environmentalist  from  California,  is 
in  favor  of  that  particular  feature  of  our 
effort. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  We  did  not  need  a 
treaty  to  do  that,  because  we  can  stop 
our  own  testing  wherever  we  want,  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets  would  honor  such  a  treaty.  They 
have  broken  treaties  with  more  than  50 
nations.  After  all,  Lenin  said:  "Promises 
are  like  piecrusts — made  to  be  broken." 
So  why  should  we  now  assume  that  they 
are  going  to  carry  out  their  side  of  the 
bargain? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  arms  control  treaties  we  have 
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negotiated  with  the  Russians  have  been 
violated  or  broken. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  How  do  we  know? 
They  will  not  allow  on-site  inspection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  are  sufficient 
Inspection  methods  to  make  it  very  clear 
whether  there  are  vlolatioDS.  May  I 
further 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  If  I  had  such  faith,  I 
would  not  be  taking  the  stand  that  I  am. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  to  ban  biological  warfare? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  will  stand  on  the 
statement  of  John  Jay  that  a  paper 
treaty  will  last  just  as  long  as  either  side 
refrains  from  tearing  it  up. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  see  no  hope  for  mankind 
in  arrangements  that  depend  only  on  the 
theory  the  gentleman  refers  to.  We  must 
work  to  keep  our  sophisticated  weapons 
from  annihilating  the  world. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  It  does  not  take  two 
to  make  a  fight;  it  takes  only  one.  If  one 
does  not  want  to  fight,  he  ordy  gets  clob- 
bered sooner.  History  shows  that  the 
Communists  have  not  abided  by  their 
treaties,  so  what  is  the  use  of  making 
treaties  with  them? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  go  quite  as  far 
as  my  colleague  from  California  in  his 
suspicion  and  derogation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  cooperation  and 
treaties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
foimd  from  our  historical  experience 
in  the  United  States  that  we  cannot 
simply  depend  upon  our  own  brute 
strength  alone  for  the  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  have  woven  a  network  of  trea- 
ties— ^NATO,  SEATO,  and  a  number  of 
other  International  arrangements  Into 
which  we  have  combined  our  forces  with 
those  of  other  nations  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, in  many  respects  multiplied  our 
safety. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
treaties  the  gentleman  has  mentioned 
are  treaties  with  friends?  I  was  talking 
about  making  treaties  with  enemies. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  getting  to  that 
next.  In  many  areas  we  find  that  people 
who  have  nothing  in  common  and  are 
totally  antagonistic  have  for  one  reason 
or  another  signed  a  treaty.  For  example, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany 
signed  a  treaty  just  a  few  months  before 
apparent  harmony  was  all  broken  up  by 
a  gigantic  attack  by  Germany  on  Russia. 
In  that  particular  case  there  was  no 
mutual  self-interest  amongst  those  two 
coimtries  for  keeping  the  arrangement. 
The  only  mutual  self-interest  they  had 
was  in  trying  to  fool  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  to  what  their  true  Intentions  were  at 
the  particular  moment  they  entered  the 
sham  arrangement. 

But  there  are  other  and  different  cir- 
cumstances wherein  antagonists  may 
make  commitments  to  each  other  which 
are  beneficial  to  each  and  reasonably 
stable  in  duration. 

CXVin 77»— Part  10 


The  reason  we  establish  such  things 
as  this  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring areas  in  which  there  could  possi- 
bly exist  some  mutual  self-interest  in 
forgoing  a  resort  to  some  kinds  of  arma- 
ments, or  some  kinds  of  explosive  tac- 
tics, or  some  particular  kinds  of  violence 
that  have  not  been  formally  inhibited 
before.  Where,  when  and  if  you  find  that 
there  exists  such  an  area  of  mutual  self- 
interest,  then  even  nations  which  are 
in  a  generally  antagonist  posture  can 
profit  by  making  an  agreement  about 
the  specific  subject.  Moreover,  they  can 
expect  such  an  agreement  to  be  kept  for 
so  long  as  the  self-interest  remains  rea- 
sonably mutual.  That  does  not  mean  you 
can  go  away  and  indefinitely  forget 
about  it.  You  must  keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  open  for  change.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  you  should  limit  your  participation 
in  these  mutual,  self-interest-type  trea- 
ties to  areas  where  you  dependently  have 
the  capability  to  monitor  such  changes 
by  nonintrusive  type  of  inspections  that 
is  the  only  way  you  can  make  sure  that 
the  other  side  still  retains  an  interest 
in  keeping  the  treaty  and  that  you  can 
have  any  real  confidence  that  it  is  being 
kept. 

In  the  case  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 
that  particular  principle  of  monitorabil- 
ity  was  forgotten.  In  an  effort  to  get  a 
treaty  for  a  treaty's  sake  we  entered  into 
a  ban  on  weapons  in  outer  space  without 
any  actual  mechsmlcs  of  making  certain 
that  the  people  who  signed  that  treaty 
would  be  keeping  the  treaty.  In  that  kind 
of  a  treaty  realism  dictates  little,  if  any, 
confidence. 

In  certsiin  strategic  nuclear  areas,  by 
way  of  contrast,  we  can  foresee  certain 
kinds  of  limitations  which  appear  both 
beneficial  and  monitorable.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  large-scale  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  systems,  at  some  point 
quantitative  limitations  become  mutually 
desirable.  At  the  same  time,  nonintrusive 
means  of  inspection  are  now  available 
to  the  great  nations  which  make  it  fairly 
certain  that  any  breach  of  the  limitations 
would  be  rather  quickly  discovered  by 
each  sides'  own.  Independent  national  in- 
spection capabilities.  That  is  an  area  into 
which  we  can  safely  go,  because  the 
treaty  would  be  limited  to  specifically  de- 
fined armaments  concerning  wliich  there 
is  an  obvious  financial  benefit  to  both 
sides  to  limit,  there  Is  minimal  security 
risk  in  doing  so,  and  mutual  self-interest 
and  be  assured  each  side,  by  nonintrusive 
means,  can  make  certain  the  other  side 
Is  not  violating  the  limitation. 

Now  insofar  as  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  is  concerned,  and 
insofar  as  it  tends  to  that  kind  of  knit- 
ting, and  Insofar  as  it  does  not  expend 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  money  in  do- 
ing so — I,  personally,  think  we  can  wisely 
make  some  more  than  token  investment. 
I  think  we  probably  appropriated  little 
more  money  in  the  last  2  years  than  was 
necessary.  I  think  that  if  we  scale  back 
for  the  next  2  years  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  suggests,  then  we  will 
have  sized  it  about  properly.  For  that 
reason  I  urge  support  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
which  would  reduce  this  authorization  by 
$4  million.  Specifically,  I  will  address  my- 
self to  the  point  that  this  amendment 
is  offered  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money. 

In  my  opinion,  the  development  of 
sound  arms  control  policies  and  meas- 
ures actually  results  In  significant  net 
savings  to  the  American  people.  For  ex- 
ample, the  termination  of  our  biological 
and  toxin  offensive  weapons  programs 
brings  a  saving  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$8  million  a  year.  This  Is  nearly  80  per- 
cent of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disanna- 
ment  Agency's  annual  budget. 

Even  more  Important  than  this  specific 
saving  is  the  effect  arms  control  meas- 
ures will  have  on  future  military  budgets. 
In  this  respect,  I  would  point  out  that  as 
a  result  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and 
the  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  research,  develcv,  or 
procure  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to 
be  placed  in  outer  space  or  on  the  sea- 
bed. Further,  if  an  ABM  limitation  agree- 
ment can  be  achieved  at  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks,  expenditures  of 
staggering  magnitude  will  be  saved.  As 
we  all  know,  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
"thick"  ABM  system  ranges  from  $50  to 
$400  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  authoriza- 
tion request  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  should  be  sup- 
ported. It  will  not  only  advance  the  cause 
of  peace  and  our  national  security  but  It 
also  will  be  extremely  economical  in  the 
long  run.  Therefore,  I  ixrge  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmes)  there 
were — ayes  11,  noes  25. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flowers,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  iHH.  13336)  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  £is  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 917,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAICER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  ei^grossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  w- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdently  a  quorum  ts 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  349,  nays  20,  not  voting  64, 
as  follows: 

{RoU  No.  106] 
TEAS— 349 

Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClxire 
McCoUlater 
.  Mcculloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McE^ven 
McFaU 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
■  Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlcl>el 
Mlkva 
MlUer.  Ohio 
MlUs.  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Minsball 
MltcheU 
MlzeU 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosber 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NU 
Obey 
CHara 
O'Konskl 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poage 
PodeU 
Poll 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.O. 
Price,  ni. 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson.  N.T, 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Oermaln 
Sandman 
Bar  banes 
Baylor 
Scherle 


Abbttt 

DuJskl 

Abourezk 

Duncan 

Abzug 

du  Pont 

Adams 

Eckhardt 

Addabbo 

Edmondson 

Anderson, 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Calif. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Anderson, 

Ellberg 

Tenn. 

Erlenbom 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Escb 

Andrews, 

Evans,  Colo. 

N.  Dak. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Annunzlo 

Pascell 

Archer 

Pindley 

Arends 

Pish 

A.shley 

Plflher 

Aspinall 

Flood 

Baker 

Flowers 

Barrett 

Foley 

Beglch 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Belcher 

Porsythe 

BeU 

Fountain 

Bennett 

Fraser 

Bergland 

Prellnghuysen 

Betts 

Frenzel 

Blaggl 

Frey 

Blester 

Fulton 

Blanton 

Fuqua 

BUtnik 

Qarmatz 

Boggs 

Oaydos 

Boland 

Gialmo 

Boiling 

Gibbons 

Bow 

Goldwater 

Brademas 

Gonzalez 

Brasco 

Goodling 

Bray 

Orasso 

Brlnkley 

Gray 

Brooks 

Green,  Oreg. 

Brotzman 

Green,  Pa. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Drover 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gubser 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Gude 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hagan 

Buchanan 

Hamilton 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hammer- 

Burke,  Mass. 

schmldt 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hanley 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hanna 

Burton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Byron 

Harrington 

CabeU 

Harsha 

Camp 

Harvey 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hastings 

Carlson 

Hathaway 

Carter 

Hawkins 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hays 

Cederberg 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Celler 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Chamberlain 

Heinz 

Chappell 

Helstoski 

Cblabolm 

Henderson 

Clancy 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Clausen, 

Hicks,  Wash. 

DonH. 

HiUis 

Clay 

Hogan 

Cleveland 

HollfleW 

Collins,  ni. 

Horton 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Colmer 

Howard 

Conable 

Hungate 

Conte 

Hunt 

Conyers 

Hutchinson 

Cotter 

Icbord 

Coughlln 

Jacobs 

Culver 

Jarman 

Curlln 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Daniel.  Va. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Jonas 

Danielson 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Karth 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kastenmeier 

de  la  Oarza 

Kazan 

Delaney 

Keating 

Dellenback 

Keith 

Dellums 

Kemp 

Denholm 

King 

Dennis 

Kluczynskl 

Dent 

Koch 

Derwlnskl 

Kyi 

Devlne 

Kyros 

Dickinson 

Landgrebe 

Dlggs 

Landnim 

DIngell 

Latta 

Donohue 

Lennon 

Dow 

Lent 

Downing 

Link 

Drlnan 

Uoyd 

SchneebeU 

Stratton 

White 

Schwengel 

Talcott 

Whitehurst 

Scott 

Taylor 

Whitten 

Sebelius 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wldnall 

Seiberling 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wiggins 

Shipley 

Terry 

Shoup 

Thompson.  Qa 

.  Wilson,  Bob 

Shrlver 

Thompson,  N.J.  Winn 

Sisk 

Thomson,  Wis 

.  Worn 

Skublts 

Thone 

Wright 

Slack 

Tleman 

Wyatt 

Smith,  Iowa 

Udall 

Wydler 

Smith,  N.T. 

xniman 

Wylie 

Springer 

VanDeerlln 

Wyman 

Staggers 

Vander  Jagt 

Tates 

Stanton. 

Vanlk 

Tatron 

J.  William 

Veysey 

Young,  Fla. 

Steed 

Vigorito 

Young,  Tex. 

Steele 

Warn  pier 

Zablockl 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Whalen 

Zwach 

Stephens 

Whalley 
NATS— 20 

Ashbrook 

Haley 

Rousselot 

Baring 

Hall 

Scbmltz 

Blackbiim 

Hull 

Smith,  Calif 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  N.O. 

Snyder 

Plynt 

Martin 

Stelger,  Ariz 

Grlflln 

Price.  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Gross 

Rarlck 

NOT  VOTINO— 64 

Abemethy 

Oaliflanakls 

PeUy 

Alexander 

Gallagher 

Pettis 

Anderson,  HI. 

Qettys 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Aspln 

Griffiths 

Puclnskl 

Badlllo 

Halpem 

Pur  cell 

BevUl 

Hubert 

Bingham 

Jones,  Ala. 

Satterfleld 

Broomfleld 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kuykendall 

Sikes 

Caffery 

Leggett 

Spence 

Carney 

Long,  La. 

Stanton, 

Clark 

McCormack 

James  V. 

CoUler 

McKay 

Stokes 

Corman 

McMillan 

Stubblefleld 

Crane 

Macdonald, 

Stuckey 

Davis,  8.0. 

Mass. 

Sullivan 

Dom 

Mallliard 

Symington 

Dowdy 

Mann 

Waldie 

Dwyer 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Ware 

Edwards,  La. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wilson, 

Eshleman 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Charles  H. 

Ford. 

O'NeUl 

Zlon 

WlUlam  D. 

Patman 

GENERAL  LEAVE 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'NeUl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Dllnols. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  RaUsback 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 
Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Col- 
lier. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Crane. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Qettys  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mrs.  Dwyer 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Oallfianakls. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Galla- 
gher. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Pryor 
of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Caffery. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (KH 
13336)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  ASKED  FOR  HiaHER 
EDUCATION 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  in  the  House  a 
bill  that  would  extend  for  1  year  the 
existing  Federal  programs  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  at  current  levels  of  au- 
thorization. As  the  membership  is  well 
aware,  a  conference  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  is  presently  meeting  to  re- 
solve the  differences  in  the  versions  of  the 
extensive  higher  education  bills  passed 
earlier  by  the  two  bodies. 

My  move  to  Introduce  a  simple  1-year 
extension  of  existing  programs,  comes 
not  through  any  change  of  opinion  about 
the  merits  of  many  of  the  constructive 
changes  offered  in  the  House  bill — ^nor, 
for  that  matter,  a  number  of  useful  re- 
forms offered  by  the  Senate.  Rather  it 
is  an  expression  of  my  deep  discourage- 
ment over  some  developments  in  the  con- 
ference, and  my  concern  that  those  in  the 
Nation  who  work  in  the  varied  fields  of 
postsecondary  education  have  a  reliable 
basis  on  which  to  develop  their  program 
plans  for  next  year.  College  and  univer- 
sity presidents,  administrators  and  fi- 
nance officers  simply  must  be  allowed 
reasonable  time  to  organize  next  year's 
efforts  and  to  let  students  know  what  will 
and  what  will  not  be  available  In  regard 
not  only  to  course  offerings,  but  in  the 
way  of  Federal  financial  assistance. 

I  must  report  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  higher  education  bill  emerging 
from  the  present  conference  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  House 
Members  is  a  darkening  prospect.  In  re- 
gard to  a  number  of  major  items  on 
which  the  House  expressed  its  position  by 
wide  majorities  on  recorded  votes,  the 
House  conferees  are  expected  to  forth- 
rightly  defend  that  House  position  with- 
in the  conference.  That  is  the  rule  of 
the  House.  That  rule  is  binding  upon 
conferees  sent  to  represent  the  House, 
rather  than  their  own  preferences  and 
predilections.  While  compromise  is  the 
essence  of  conference  imder  our  system, 
compromise  does  not  take  in  the  notion 
of  giving  away  programs  supported  in  the 
House  by  decisive  majority  vote  prior  to 
the  conference  dialog.  And  clearly,  the 
House  in  its  recorded  votes  and  its 
work  on  the  higher  education  measure 
did  not  contemplate  the  gutting  or  phas- 
ing out  of  existing  programs  that  have 
worked  extremely  weU. 

This  1-year  extension  is  introduced 
today  so  it  can  be  assigned  to  subcom- 
mittee and  we  can  begin  work  immedi- 
ately. If  worse  comes  to  worse  and  there 
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is  no  compromise  between  the  House  and 
Senate  that  the  House  can  live  with, 
then  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  House 
to  pass  this  simple  1-year  extension  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

This,  I  suggest,  is  preferable  to  the 
abandonment  of  programs  of  proven 
effectiveness  that  have  meant  so  much 
to  colleges  and  students. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  addressing  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  with  suggested  changes  in  the 
rules  governing  any  conference  commit- 
tee. It  seems  to  me  very  important  that 
the  House  look  carefully  at  congressional 
reform  in  this  vital  part  of  the  legislative 
process. 

I  am  also  inserting  the  text  of  the 
1-year  extension  bill  which  I  am 
introducing: 

HJl.— 
A  hUl  to  continue  for  an  additional  year  at 
current  levels  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  carrying  out  higher  education 
programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1073,  for  carrying 
out  the  prograios  for  which  appropriations 
are  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  law  listed 
In  subsection  (b) ,  an  amount  for  each  such 
program  equal  to  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  program  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971,  under  such 
provisions  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  law  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  are — 

(1)  sections  101,  201,  221,  231,  301(b), 
401(b),  408(e),  433(C),  441(b).  401(a). 
461(b),  602(f),  604(b),  611(b),  618(b).  628, 
632,  543,  666.  601(b),  601(c).  802,  926, 
1002(a),  and  1103  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966, 

(2)  wctlons  101(b),  106 (b),  201,  and  303 
(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1964, 

(3)  sections  201,  301  (first  sentence),  301 
(second  sentence),  and  601(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968, 

(4)  section  106(a)  of  the  International  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1966. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  the  total  principal  amount  of 
new  loans  made,  and  Installments  paid  pur- 
suant to  lines  of  credit,  to  students  covered 
by  Federal  loan  Insurance  under  part  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
shaU  not  exceed  the  limit  applicable  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jiine  30,  1971. 

(b)  The  nxunber  of  feUowsblps  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Is  authorized  to 
award  uinder  title  IV  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  number  he  was  authorized  to  award  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  AU  programs  with  respect  to 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  first  section  and  the  provisions 
of  law  referred  to  In  section  2  shall  continue 
to  be  carried  out  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
visions therein  providing  that  they  will  ex- 
pire prior  to  such  date. 

(b)  Section  404  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  sbaU  not  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
provided  in  thU  Act. 


HEARINGS   ON   PREPAID   LEGAL 
SERVICES  PLANS  FOR  WORKERS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 


tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  will  hold  hearings  on  April  20.  26, 
and  May  16  on  H.R.  13938.  a  bill  which 
I  hope  will  encourage  the  growth  of  pre- 
paid legal  services  plans  for  workers. 

HJl.  13938  will  remove  a  legal  obstacle 
to  the  negotiation  by  labor  and  manage- 
ment of  Jointly  administered  legal  serv- 
ices plEuis,  by  permitting  employer  con- 
tributions to  trust  funds  established  to 
finance  such  plans. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  prohibits  all  payments  by 
employers  to  employee  representatives 
for  purposes  other  than  those  specifically 
expected  in  that  section.  This  section  was 
enacted  to  prevent  bribery,  extortion,  and 
other  corrupt  practices,  and  to  protect 
the  beneficiaries  of  lawful  employer-sup- 
ported fimds.  Section  302(c)  contains 
seven  exceptions  to  this  general  prohibi- 
tion, and  thus  permits  employer  contri- 
butions to  trust  funds  to  finance  medical 
care  programs,  retirement  pension  plans, 
apprenticeship  programs,  and  other  spe- 
cific programs. 

This  bill  would  add  an  eighth  excep- 
tion to  section  302(c) — jointly  admin- 
istered trust  fimds  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  costs  of  legal  services — and 
thus  legalize  such  jointly  administered 
programs. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  PARENTS  NEED 
HELP  TO  MEET  THE  COST  OF  COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Joining  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  help  middle-class 
parents  meet  the  cost  of  their  children's 
education. 

The  cost  of  college  has  become  a  night- 
mare for  middle-class  parents.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates a  more  than  50-percent  increase 
of  college  costs  through  1977.  A  college 
education  already  costs  more  than  $15.- 
000  at  a  typical  private  college  in  the 
East. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  parents  fear 
the  eventual  disappearance  of  free  tui- 
tion at  the  CJity  University.  The  State 
University  of  New  York  has  already 
adopted  a  policy  of  matching  private  col- 
lege cost  increases. 

The  very  rich,  of  course,  will  always  be 
able  to  pay.  Ninety-four  percent  of  the 
total  financial  needs  of  low-income  stu- 
dents are  covered  by  current  Federal 
progrrams. 

The  middle-class  parent  stands 
alone — faced  with  the  difficulty  of  pay- 
ing these  college  costs.  Not  all  of  them 
can  pay  those  costs  any  more.  As  a  re- 
sult, an  Increasingly  large  number  of 
middle-class  children  will  be  deprived  of 
a  college  education. 

This  bill,  the  Higher  Education  Fund- 
ing Act,  is  not  a  handout  to  the  middle- 
class — ^they  do  not  want  that.  The  plan 


is  designed  to  encourage  self-financing 
by  the  parents  of  students.  The  bill  would 
just  permit  parent-taxpayers  to  deduct 
from  their  gross  taxable  income,  the 
money  they  contribute,  over  a  number 
of  years,  to  a  special  fimd  they  have  es- 
tablished for  their  children's  college  edu- 
cation. 

The  idea  embodied  here  Is  simillar  to 
the  Keogh  Act  which  permits  self-em- 
ployed persons  to  set  aside  annually,  tax- 
deductible  fimds  for  future  retirement 
purposes.  This  idea  has  been  effective  in 
helping  people  develop  retirement  funds 
and  should  work  for  college  financing. 

Moreover,  unlike  other  college  financ- 
ing plans,  this  is  a  low-cost  program  and 
will  allow  maximum  individual  freedom 
in  the  selection  of  colleges.  Most  pro- 
posals have  been  defeated  because  of  the 
many  billions  of  dollars  they  required. 
Now,  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  feel 
the  benefits  of  those  plans  would  out- 
weigh the  costs.  But  we  are  not  a  major- 
ity and  action  Is  needed  now.  If  we  wait 
for  full  tuition  subsidies,  parents  will  get 
no  help  at  all.  This  program  would  not 
make  such  a  large  dent  on  the  Federal 
budget,  but  would  be  a  large  help  to  the 
home  of  many  famiUes. 

This  is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion from  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. This  bill  is  not  only  supported  by 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  but  is  recommended  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  State  Associations  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities  as  well. 

The  Higher  Education  Funding  Act  is 
not  the  perfect  be-all  and  end-all  solu- 
tion to  all  the  needs  of  higher  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  is  now  languishing  in 
conference  committee,  would  take  care  of 
many  institutional  needs  in  higher  edu- 
cation, but  it  ignores  the  needs  of  the 
parents  of  college  youngsters.  My  bill 
would  meet  those  needs  in  a  quick,  real- 
istic way.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  impor- 
tant argument  for  this  bill  is  that  for 
very  little  cost.  It  will  help  the  forgotten 
families  of  America — middle-class  fami- 
lies— who  by  sending  their  children  to 
college  and  passing  dearly  for  that  edu- 
cation, show  a  great  hope  in  America. 
We  should  encourage  that  hope  by  pass- 
ing this  bill. 


THE  PRIC:E  of  meat  to  the  CON- 
SUMER NOT  THE  RESULT  OF  THE 
PRICE  PAID  TO  THE  PRODUCER- 
HEARINGS  SHOW  LIVESTOCK 
PRICES   INADEQUATE 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Livestock  and  Grains,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  ranking 
minority  member,  has  just  completed  Its 
first  2  days  of  hearings  on  beef  prices. 
The  testimony  heard  thus  far  not  only 
shows  that  livestock  producers  are  not 
profiting  imreasonably  from  the  absence 
of  controls  on  agricultural  products  but 
that  present  livestock  prices  are  in  fact 
inadequate  to  give  farmers  a  fair  return 
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and  insure  adequate  future  supplies  of 
meat. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  in- 
terval last  February  cattle  prices  have 
been  continuously  lower  than  they  were 
20  years  ago.  During  the  same  20-year 
period,  farm  production  expenses  have 
doubled,  farm  debt  has  quintupled,  per 
capita  disposal  income  has  increased  2.3 
times  and  general  wage  rates  2.4  times. 
But  the  farmer  is  getting  a  lower  price 
for  cattle  than  he  did  20  years  ago  even 
in  today's  greatly  depreciated  dollars. 
Two  farmers  from  northwest  Iowa. 
Frank  Buryanek  from  Hawarden  and  Ed 
Ladd  from  Rock  Rapids,  testified  that 
there  is  no  future  in  livestock  production 
at  present  prices  and  so  few  young  farm- 
ers are  entering  this  essential  field  that 
there  is  real  dsmger  that  our  Naticm  will 
eventually  face  a  serious  meat  shortage. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  in  these  hearings 
has  already  conclusively  established  that 
controls  on  livestock  prices  are  unneces- 
sary, imwise,  and  definitely  not  in  the 
national  interest. 

We  have  also  in  these  hearings  been 
able  to  expose  grossly  imfair  and  false 
advertising  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
Giant  Food  Store  chain  which  has  mis- 
led the  American  public  into  thinking 
that  farmers  not  chainstores  are  exploit- 
ing lack  of  controls  to  earn  excessive 
profits.  The  undisputed  evidence  devel- 
oped at  these  hearings  is  that  wholesale 
prices  on  beef,  that  is,  the  price  paid  by 
Giant,  had  been  declirilng  for  18  straight 
days  prior  to  March  21.  Nevertheless 
Giant  ran  an  ad  in  Washington  papers 
on  March  31  stating  meat  prices  were 
high  and  strongly  suggesting  this  was 
caused  by  lack  of  controls  on  exorbitant 
livestock  prices.  "Why  are  they  so  high? 
It  begins  at  the  source.  Livestock  prices 
are  not  controlled.  Prices  from  our  sup- 
pliers have  skyrocketed."  This  at  a  time 
when  Giant  was  failing  to  pass  substan- 
tial reductions  in  its  own  costs  on  to  its 
customers  in  lower  retail  prices.  And  at 
a  time  when  chainstores  on  the  average 
had  increased  their  margin  on  choice 
beef  4'/2  cents  a  pound  from  November  to 
February,  according  to  Don  Paarlberg, 
Director  of  Economics  for  the  USDA. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  gave  the  witness,  Clar- 
ence G.  Adamy,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Pood  Chains,  every  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  organization's  dis- 
approval of  this  false  and  misleading 
Giant  ad  but  he  failed  to  do  so.  He  ad- 
mitted the  association  makes  no  effort 
to  require  truth  in  advertising,  or  main- 
tain standards  of  honesty  among  its 
members.  He  indicated  he  and  the  asso- 
ciation would  be  content  to  leave  pro- 
tection of  the  public  up  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  assimiing  they  would  act  if 
any  law  were  actually  violated.  Thus  did 
the  spokesman  for  the  food  chainstores 
wash  the  industry's  hands  of  any  respon- 
sibility for  Giant's  false  and  fraudulent 
accusations  against  the  Nation's  live- 
stock producers.  The  National  As-socia- 
tlon  of  Food  Chains'  shocking  indiffer- 
ence to  a  proved  deception  of  the  con- 
suming public  by  one  of  its  members  in- 
dicates stronger  legislation  is  needed  to 
insiu^  truth  in  advertising  to  protect 
consiuners  and  others  Injured  by  false 
advertising  as  our  livestock  farmers  have 
been  injured  by  this  outrageous  Giant  ad. 


I  am  confident  that  members  of  our  sub- 
committee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
want  to  consider  such  legislation  when 
the  hearings  are  completed. 


RISING  POOD  PRICES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewonifui  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abztig)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, I  testified  before  the  Price  Commis- 
sion on  the  high  cost  of  food  and  the 
failure  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
"stabilization"  program  to  curb  it. 

The  President  claims  that  he  is  trying 
to  stop  inflation,  but  he  has  left  unregu- 
lated the  entire  area  of  raw  agricultural 
products,  an  area  in  which  great  price 
fluctuations  are  commonplace.  I  reaUze 
that  he  needs  the  farm  vote  if  he  is  to 
be  reelected  in  November,  but  he  needs 
the  urban  vote  too.  He  is  not  going  to 
get  it  if  he  persists  in  limiting  working 
people's  wages  while  the  cost  of  their 
food  climbs  higher  and  higher. 

As  I  suggested  to  the  Price  Commis- 
sion, agricultural  prices  must  be  placed 
imder  price  craitrols  if  economic  stabili- 
zation is  to  be  at  all  fair.  In  addition, 
since  the  President  is  not  Interested  in 
enforcing  even  existing  price  regulations, 
we  should  enact  legislation  to  pay  the  at- 
torney's fees  of  consimiers  who  success- 
fully sue  violators,  plus  a  nominal  reward 
for  their  work  in  enforcing  the  law.  Fi- 
nally, the  administration  should  investi- 
gate the  practices  and  profit  margins  of 
food  processors,  whose  remarkable  ability 
to  drastically  reduce  the  price  of  beef  on 
one  day's  notice  makes  one  wonder  how 
wide  their  profit  margins  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
statement  before  the  Price  Commission 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Bkixa  S.  Abzxtg  :  Testimont  Bxfobk  tiis  Prick 
Commission  on  Rising  Food  Puces 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Price  Com- 
mission, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  desperate 
and  ever-worsening  plight  of  the  American 
consumer,  a  plight  that  has  grown  to  alarm- 
ing proportions  during  the  past  few  months. 

This  tragic  situation  had  Its  genesis  long 
ago,  when  we  began  to  commit  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
to  an  Illegal  and  Immoral  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  war  has  continued,  and  with  It  the 
myth  of  our  economic  security  has  dissolved. 
When  the  President  Instituted  hie  wage-price 
freeze,  a  program  to  control  the  wages  of  our 
American  labor  force  while  Interest,  divi- 
dends and  profits  went  untouched,  our  true 
economic  outlook  became  all  too  clear.  Work- 
ers' wages  were  frozen  or  severely  limited, 
while  the  big  businesses,  Including  large 
supermarkets,  were  asked  to  flx  prices  "vol- 
untarily" during  the  economic  "stabilization" 
period. 

The  result?  An  eftectlve  wage  freeze,  while 
prices,  especially  food  prices,  have  continued 
to  increase. 

President  Nixon's  inability  to  create  an 
effective  price  control  machinery  In  our  su- 
permarkets is  imderstood  clearly  when  we 
read  In  the  New  York  Times  that  food  prices 
have  climbed  to  an  annual  Increase  rate  of 
22.4  percent.  Such  family  staple  product*  as 
milk,  sugar,  potatoes  and  coffee  have  In- 
creased In  most  Manhattan  supermarkets 
between  3  and  17  percent.  Celery  Is  up  a 
record  26  percent  since  September,  and  spare 
ribs  are  up  23  percent  in  the  same  period. 

People  in  my  district  are  desperate.  Many 


elderly  and  handicapped  Individuals,  and 
working  people  too,  have  given  up  meat  and 
fresh  fruit.  Some  pick  through  canned  goods 
hoping  to  find  damaged  or  label-less  cans  that 
can  be  purchased  at  a  discount.  I  think  that 
this  commission  should  come  up  to  New  York 
to  hear  first  hand  about  the  situation  there, 
and  I  invite  you  to  come  Into  my  district  and 
to  hear  witnesses  to  the  almost  extortionate 
quality  of  food  prices  there. 

While  It  Is  unclear  whether  the  overall 
price  scale  In  large  supermarkets  has  risen, 
there  has  definitely  been  a  marked  Increase 
In  Individual  Items  which  are  essential  to 
the  normal  American  family  household. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  the  dramatic  rise  In 
the  prices  of  certain  food  Items,  a  rise  which 
has  reached  such  an  exorbitant  level  that 
numy  American  shoppers  simply  cannot 
afford  essential  food  for  their  families? 

The  answer  Is  twofold.  For  quite  some 
time,  farmers'  associations  and  retail  food 
store  owners  have  disagreed  vehemently  over 
which  group  Is  to  blame  for  the  unreason- 
able food  prices  to  which  consumers  are 
being  subjected.  The  farmers  claim  that  the 
middlemen,  the  retail  supermarkets,  have  in- 
creased their  profits  substantially  through 
Inflationary  and  unjustified  price  Increases. 
The  farmers  reason  that  since  the  retailers 
reaped  large  profits  during  past  periods  of 
falling  prices  for  raw  agricultural  products, 
they  should  now  be  required  to  absorb  at 
least  some  of  the  Increases  In  prices  today. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  wholeheartedly  agreed 
with  the  farmer,  laying  the  blame  for  food 
price  Increases  on  the  middleman.  Secretary 
Connally  met  with  supermarket  chain  owners 
and  convinced  them  to  lower  beef  prices, 
but  Just  how  long  these  reductions  will  re- 
main effective  Is  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  supermarkets,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
pointed  at  Increased  farm  prices  as  the  major 
reason  for  price  Increases  on  certain  food 
Items.  They  have  pointed  to  the  blatant  fa- 
voritism shown  the  fanners  by  the  admin- 
istration through  its  institution  of  higher 
farm  price  support  levels  and  Its  exemption 
from  price  guidelines  of  raw  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  putting  the  entire  blame  for 
food  Increases  on  the  middleman  because  he 
needs  the  farm  vote  in  this  election  year. 
In  fact.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  has 
expressed  Joy  at  the  food  price  hikes  and  is 
pushing  for  still  higher  and  bigger  subsidies 
in  hopes  of  buying  farm  votes  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer. 

But  we  should  not  be  deluded,  however, 
Into  thinking  that  the  Increase  In  farm 
prices  alone  has  caused  the  large  price  In- 
creases in  our  stores,  for  the  supermarkets 
themselves  have  flagrantly  violated  the  price 
freeze  and  price  controls. 

Many  large  supermarkets  in  Manhattan, 
for  example,  faUed  or  refused  to  list  their 
base  prices  until  subjected  to  considerable 
pressure  from  "Operation  Price  Watch"  of 
District  Council  37  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Etoiployees. 

On  September  15,  1971,  one  month  after 
the  beginning  of  the  freeze,  98  out  of  102 
supermarkets  checked  in  Manhattan  had 
failed  to  list  their  base  prices.  By  October  11, 
nearly  a  month  later,  half  the  stores  had  still 
not  posted  their  lists. 

The  very  fact  that  meat  prices  dropped 
immediately  after  Secretary  Connally  met 
with  the  supermarket  owners  showed  that 
there  exists  an  unduly  wide  profit  margin  In 
at  least  some  food  items. 

The  one  thing  that  is  crystal  clear  here  is 
that  the  consumer  is  the  real  loser.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  both  the  farmers  and  the  middle- 
men are  to  blame  for  the  food  price  increase. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  report  is- 
sued earlier  this  year,  stated  that  the  price 
of  meat  per  pound  bcM  increased  9^  oents 
over  the  past  few  months;  of  this  increase, 
4.8  cents  was  due  to  the  Increase  in  farm 
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prices  and  4.6  cents  was  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  profit  margins  of  retail  supermarkets. 
President  Nixon  must  decide  whether  he  is 
Interested  In  heUtlng  the  food  price  spiral, 
thus  relieving  millions  of  Americans  of  a 
burden  which  is  overtaxing  their  budgets,  or 
whether  he  is  Interested  in  gaining  the  favor 
of  fanners  for  re-election  purposes.  If  he 
wants  to  help  the  millions  who  feel  the  pinch 
of  this  Infiatlon,  he  must  institute  some  or 
all  of  the  following  actions  at  once: 

1.  Place  agricultural  products  \inder  price 
controls.  If  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram is  to  stop  or  significantly  slow  the  infia- 
tlonary  spiral.  It  cannot  leave  so  large  and 
volatile  an  area  unregidated; 

2.  Request  and  press  for  legislation  which 
would  pay  attorney's  fees,  plus  a  minimum 
bonus  recovery  of  at  least  $100,  to  con- 
sumers who  successfully  sue  retailers  and 
wholesalers  who  violate  economic  stabiliza- 
tion regnlatlons; 

3.  Request  and  press  for  legislation  which 
would  provide  that  any  citizen  who  provides 
information  which  leads  to  a  criminal  con- 
viction and  fine  for  violators  of  price  regu- 
lations receive  half  of  the  fine  as  a  bounty; 

4.  Reduce  inflationary  farm  prices  sup- 
port levels; 

6.  Stop  pressure  for  increased  price  sup- 
ports for  dairy  and  grain  products; 

6.  Investigate  the  practices  and  profit  mar- 
gins of  food  processors  and  retailers.  Specifi- 
cally, the  administration  should  check 
whether  the  suddenly  reduced  retail  price 
for  beef  this  month  correlates  with  changes 
in  the  wholesale  price  of  t>eef  at  and  imme- 
diately preceding  this  time. 

In  addition,  this  Commission  must  open 
up  its  procedures  to  the  public.  Informa- 
tion submitted  by  companies  seeking  price 
increases  is  kept  secret,  with  consumers  not 
being  permitted  to  see  it  or  to  take  part  in 
the  decision-making  process.  Also,  there  is  no 
public  disclosure  of  violations  which  the 
Commission  finds  to  have  taken  place;  con- 
sequently, although  over  20,000  violations 
have  been  found,  consumers  have  practically 
no  information  to  guide  or  support  them  in 
seeking  the  millions  of  dollars  in  refunds  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

I  think  that  the  situation  with  regard  to 
food  prices  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  failure 
of  economic  stabilization  in  the  hands  of  a 
business-oriented  Republican  administra- 
tion. If  we  are  to  have  controls  at  aU — and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  should  not — 
then  either  you  on  the  Price  Commission 
must  see  that  they  are  fairly  administered 
or  we  in  Congress  must  step  In  and  write 
legislation  which  narrowly  limits  your  dis- 
cretion. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ADAM 
CLAYTON  POWELL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rangel)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  be 
granted  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  commimity,  Harlem,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  was  a  g^ant,  a  man  who 
showed  us  how  to  keep  the  faith.  For  all 
of  Harlem,  April  4  represents  a  day  of 
personal  tragedy  since  a  close  friend  has 
passed  on. 


To  many  people  outside  our  cmn- 
munlty,  Adam  was  a  puzzle,  a  man  who 
played  the  white  man's  game  and  b^t 
him  at  it.  He  played  the  seniority  game, 
and  won.  Some  Members  of  Congress 
rose  to  pinnacles  of  power,  to  chairman- 
ships of  important  committees,  simply 
because  they  were  able  to  muster  over- 
whelming majorities  at  the  polls,  election 
after  election.  For  decades  they  blocked 
legislation  which  would  have  aided  black 
Americans  and  poor  Americans  by  pre- 
tending that  seniority  was  only  slightly 
less  holy  than  the  principles  enumerated 
in  the  Ten  Commandments.  Adam  repre- 
sented the  brilliant  urban  answer  to  those 
who  blocked  the  road  of  social  change, 
for  he  could  do  eversiihing  they  could, 
from  rolling  out  the  pork  barrel  to  living 
it  up  on  congressional  junkets. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  will  be  recorded 
in  the  history  books  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren  as  a  legislative  giant.  In 
the  quest  for  social  justice,  he  had  no 
equal.  He  was  an  apostle  and  uncompro- 
mising champion  of  racial  justice  and 
equal  opportunity. 

It  was  Adam  Clayton  Powell  who  was 
an  early  leader  in  the  fight  for  civil 
rights.  He  worked  to  outlaw  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  Armed  Forces,  in 
housing,  in  public  accommodations,  and 
in  housing.  He  labored  to  create  a  per- 
manent Fair  Elmployment  Practices 
Commission  and  to  ban  the  poll  tax  de- 
signed to  bar  the  black  citizen  and  the 
disadvantaged  citizen  from  the  ballot 
box. 

It  was  Adam  Clayton  Powell  who  had 
the  courage  to  seek  a  full-scale  investiga- 
tion into  discrimination  in  Federal  facil- 
ities in  1947  and  to  urge  the  cutoff  of 
Federal  funds  to  States  and  school  dis- 
tricts which  maintained  segregated  edu- 
cational systems. 

It  was  Adam  Clayton  Powell  who 
brought  the  first  senior  citizens  apart- 
ment house  built  under  the  Community 
Facilities  Act  to  Harlem.  Job  training 
programs,  cooperative  housing  facilities, 
and  Small  Business  Administration  proj- 
ects all  came  to  Harlem  as  a  result  of 
his  leadership  and  commitment  to  the 
community. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Adam  did  more 
to  help  the  children  of  America,  the  un- 
employed, the  handicapped,  and  the 
downtrodden  than  any  other  legislator 
in  the  history  of  our  coimtry.  As  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  wrote  to 
Adam  on  March  18,  1966: 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  your  Chairman- 
ship of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  refiects  a  brilliant  record  of 
accompl  Ishment . 

It  represents  the  successful  reporting  to 
the  Congress  of  forty-nine  pieces  of  bed- 
rock legislation.  And  the  passage  of  every  one 
of  these  bills  attests  to  your  ability  to  get 
things  done. 

Even  now,  these  laws,  which  you  so  ef- 
fectively guided  through  the  House,  are  find- 
ing abimdant  revrard  in  the  lives  of  our 
people  .  .  . 

Only  with  progressive  leadership  could  so 
much  have  'been  accomplished  by  one  Com- 
mittee in  so  short  a  time.  I  speak  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  benefit  from  these 
laws  when  I  say  that  I  am  truly  grateful. 

The  Powell  record  is  unmatched.  Voca- 
tional education  programs,  an  increased 


minimum  wage,  school  construction 
funds,  and  occupational  safety  legisla- 
tion were  enacted  under  his  direction. 
The  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offenses  Control  Act,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  the  Higher 
Education  Academic  Facilities  Act.  and 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  all  bear 
Adam's  imprint.  It  was  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  who  made  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Emplo3Tnent  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  and  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
realities.  It  was  Adam  who  guided  the 
landmark  war  on  poverty  legislation 
through  the  tortuous  halls  of  Congress. 

His  26-year  career  in  politics  altered 
the  course  of  history.  But,  despite  the 
legislative  power  he  wielded,  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  law  Is  automaticidly 
sacred. 

He  once  remarked: 

When  the  law  of  man  and  custom  conflicts 
with  the  law  of  Ood,  defy  the  law  of  man. 

And  defy  the  law  of  man  and  of  cus- 
tom he  did.  He  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  unquestioning  black  subservience  to 
the  rules  of  an  elitist  society.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  foimd  himself  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  1, 
1967,  the  victim  of  a  double  standard 
which  ignored  the  wrongdoings  of  white 
Members  and  preyed  on  the  wrongdoings 
of  a  black  Member.  On  January  16,  1967, 
shortly  before  Adam  was  excluded  from 
this  Chamber  and  long  before  he  was 
vindicated  by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t,  I  made 
my  maiden  speech  to  the  New  York  State 
Assembly.  I  told  my  colleagues  on  that 
day: 

Our  Congressman  was  arrogant  and  made 
apologies  to  no  one  outside  of  his  commu- 
nity. Somehow  the  people  felt  that  he  was 
doing  what  they  could  not  do  and  saying 
what  they  were  afraid  to  say. 

The  people  of  Harlem  foimd  them- 
selves without  a  spokesman  in  Congress 
and  they,  too,  were  victims  of  this  dou- 
ble standard. 

Until  the  darkness  of  death  engulfed 
him,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  maintained 
his  robust  faith  in  the  ability  of  black 
Americans  to  overcome  the  repression 
brought  forth  by  a  sick  and  often  mis- 
guided society.  Despite  his  epic  strug- 
gles, obstacles,  and  frustrations,  he  al- 
ways kept  the  faith.  And  he  was  able 
to  impart  that  faith  to  others.  Adam 
doggedly  believed  that  he — and  now  the 
rest  of  us — could  push  America  forward 
and  eradicate  the  cancer  of  racism. 

We  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Manhattan,  the  successor  in  this  House 
of  the  late  Adam  Clasrton  Powell,  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  Congress- 
man Powell,  whom  I  knew  for  many 
years  as  a  colleague  in  the  Congress  and 
more  important,  as  a  friend. 

Adam  Clayt<Hi  Powell  knew  well  the 
multifaceted  problems,  concerns,  and 
needs  of  his  18th  Congressional  district, 
and  he  understood  how  important  it  was 
to  make  those  concerns  and  needs  imder- 
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stood  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

While  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  he  pro- 
vided effective  and  sound  leadership  to- 
ward the  legislative  goals  of  both  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson.  He  was  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  over  50  major  bills 
were  passed  during  his  chairmanship,  in- 
cluding the  Ekionomlc  Opporttinities  Act 
which  created  the  war  on  poverty. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  he 
made  it  possible  for  Junior  members  of 
the  committee  to  have  their  names  at- 
tached to  landmark  legislation.  When 
the  administration  would  send  proposed 
legislation  to  his  committee,  instead  of 
introducing  it  in  his  own  name — the  us- 
ual practice  for  a  committee  chairman — 
frequently  he  would  invite  a  less  senior 
member  to  introduce  it.  That  was  char- 
acteristic of  him. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell's  dedication  to 
equality  and  Justice  was  already  well  es- 
tablished before  he  came  to  Washington. 
He  had  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  against  discrimination  in  private 
industry  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

He  entered  politics  in  1941  as  the  first 
black  leader  to  run  for  and  win  a  New 
York  City  Council  seat. 

To  describe  his  career  as  controversial 
Is  an  imderstatement.  Anyone  who  felt 
as  strongly  about  life  as  he  did  was  not 
apt  to  move  through  it  without  causing 
waves.  He  was  often  in  the  eye  of  the 
storm. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  "gaily  de- 
fled  convention."  If  that  is  so,  it  was 
because  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
not  going  to  take  a  back  seat  or  enter 
by  the  side  door. 

He  had  an  uncompromising  disdain 
for  all  kinds  of  hypocrisy. 

In  1944  the  people  of  his  district  sent 
him  to  Washington  as  their  elected  Rep- 
resentative, and  the  streets,  homes,  and 
stores  of  Harlem  knew  his  face,  knew 
his  voice,  and  will  remember  him  as  their 
champion  who  did  battle  on  behalf  of 
a  neglected  minority.  And  his  energies 
were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  hu- 
man rights  and  dignity. 

The  legislation  that  he  fought  so  long 
and  so  hard  to  see  enacted  remains  as  a 
memorial  of  his  consummate  skills  as  a 
practical  politician — in  the  best  sense  of 
that  honorable  but  often  misused  term. 
Adam  is  gone,  but  the  major  social  leg- 
islation of  two  administrations  belongs  to 
the  Nation — the  war  on  poverty,  aid  to 
education,  laws  dealing  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency, vocational  rehabilitation,  the 
school  lunch  program,  library  service, 
and  a  host  of  measures  designed  to  end 
discrimination  and  to  bring  about  the 
full  dignity  and  recognition  so  long  de- 
nied black  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  take  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  one  who,  for  all 
the  controversy  which  swirled  about  him, 
nevertheless  did  valiant  battle  for  the 
disenfranchised,  dispossessed  and  disad- 
vantaged whose  needs  this  Nation  has 
yet  to  fulfill. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  comments. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  In  the  well  for 
taking  this  time  of  the  House  to  com- 
memorate the  memory  of  one  who, 
despite  the  odds  against  him.  rose  to 
heights  Eispired  to  by  all  men. 

While  Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  a 
controversial  public  figure,  criticized  by 
most,  he  did  serve  a  purpose  while  he  was 
here  among  us.  He  did  call  to  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  Americans  but  also  of  the 
world  the  fact  that  here  in  the  United 
States  there  existed  a  social  situation 
which  begged  to  be  corrected. 

The  most  delightful  maimer  in  which 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  pursued  his  pur- 
pose in  life  will  be  long  remembered. 
He  was  the  one  and  only  and  personi- 
fied the  inimitable. 

I  had  the  personal  experience  of 
greeting  him  in  Hawaii  and  spending 
some  time  with  him  there.  Even  in  Ha- 
waii he  attracted  public  attention  to  the 
degree  that  no  one  else  could  have. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  remember 
most  about  Adam  Clasrton  Powell  is 
that  he  took  me  as  being  one  of  "the 
group."  So  he  said,  but  whenever  I  voted 
against  one  of  his  so-called  Powell 
amendments  he  would  come  up  to  me 
and  say.  "Sparky,  you  look  all  right  but 
your  prejudice  is  showing,"  knowing  full 
well  that  even  as  a  civil  rights  advocate 
I  would  have  voted  as  I  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  one  other 
thing  for  which  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
will  be  remembered  is  the  style  which 
he  employed  in  the  well  of  the  House. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  had  anyone  who 
could  spontaneously  and  with  so  much 
color  to  his  speech,  gain  so  much  at- 
tention even  when  he  weis  talking  about 
little  things.  He  had  a  flair  for  public 
speaking.  We  certainly  miss  the  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  type  of  oratory  here  In 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  (Mr.  Ranged, 
and  other  Members  of  the  House  in  ex- 
tending deepest  sympathies  to  the  widow 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  and  to  his  fam- 
ily, and  to  wish  for  them  that  God  may 
grant  them  the  courage  and  comfort  to 
face  the  future  without  Adam. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Burton) . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adam 
Powell  was  a  friend  of  mine.  He  was  a 
great  committee  chairman.  He  was  a 
friend  of  humanity  and  of  the  poor  and 
the  dispossessed. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons.  Chairman 
Powell  and  I,  who  knew  each  other  before 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  elected  to 
the  House,  were  good  friends.  I  was  per- 
sonally heartsick  when  the  Democratic 
caucus  decided  to  remove  Chairman 
Powell  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  I  was  outraged 
when  my  colleagues,  contrary  to  the  clear 
language  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  refused 
to  seat  Mr.  Powell,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  elected  by  his  constituents  from 
his  district  in  New  York. 

At  this  juncture  I  would  like  to  say  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  in  the  well, 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 


Ranoxl)  has  filled  the  place  of  our  de- 
parted colleague  with  courage,  with  an 
equal  commitment  to  the  poor  and  with 
all  of  the  restless  and  determined  energy 
to  eliminate  the  social  and  racial  injus- 
tices that  aboimd  in  this  land,  as  did  our 
good  friend,  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

No  one  coxild  ever  speak  for  Adam.  I 
certainly  cannot  purport  to  so  do.  But  I 
affirm,  as  one  friend  who  knew  and  loved 
him,  that  If  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  had  to  be  replaced,  if  he  could  no 
longer  serve  as  my  colleague,  I  can  think 
of  no  one  with  whom  it  Is  more  comfort- 
able to  fight  side  by  side,  than  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  . 

During  the  effort  to  inflict  damage  on 
the  image  of  our  dear  friend  I  had  placed 
into  the  Record  the  enormous  accom- 
plishments that  resulted  from  the  chair- 
manship of  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  If  I  may,  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  those 
accomplishments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows : ) 

Mr.  BURTON.  On  August  30,  1966,  I 
made  the  following  remarks  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  of  that  day : 

Chairman  Powell  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

Mr.  Bttbton  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  most  disappointed  and  shocked  to  hear 
one  of  our  colleagues  attack  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Congressman  Powell's  constituents  have 
reelected  him  by  margins  exceeded  by  vir- 
tually no  other  Member  of  this  House. 

Hla  effective  efforts  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
great  benefits  which  the  legislative  produc- 
tion of  that  committee  has  brought  to  this 
country  speak  for  themselves. 

I  think  the  Members  will  be  Interested  In 
some  of  the  concrete  achievements  of  Chair- 
man Powell's  already  distinguished  legisla- 
tive and  political  career. 

On  June  25  of  this  year,  the  Negro  news- 
paper publishers  of  America  voted  to  give 
Chairman  Powell  1  of  the  10  Russwurm 
Awards  for  1966.  The  other  nine  honorees  In- 
cluded Pope  Paul  VI;  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son; Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey; 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach; 
Andrew  Brimmer,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
Asa  T.  Spauldlng,  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Willie 
Mays,  San  Francisco  outfielder;  John  H. 
Johnson,  publisher  and  editor  of  Ebony,  Jet, 
and  Negro  Digest;  and  Gov.  Edward  T. 
Breathitt  of  Kentucky. 

Earlier  this  year  on  March  18,  President 
Johnson  wrote  Chairman  Powell  a  letter 
congratulating  him  on  bis  outstanding  6-year 
record  as  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

The  President's  letter  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  18, 1966. 
Hon.  AoAM  Clatton  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Adam:  The  fifth  anniversary  of  your 
Chairmanship  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  reflects  a  brilliant  record 
of  accomplishment. 

It  represents  the  sucoessful  reporting  to 
the  Congress  of  forty-nine  pieces  of  bedrock 
legislation.  And  the  passage  of  every  one 
of  these  bills  attests  to  your  ability  to  get 
things  done. 
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Even  now,  these  lawa,  which  you  so  effec- 
tively guided  through  the  House,  are  finding 
abundant  reward  in  the  lives  of  ova  people. 

The  poverty  program  is  rapidly  paving  new 
pathways  to  progress  for  those  whom  the 
economic  vitality  of  this  land  had  previously 
bypassed. 

The  education  measures  are  being  trans- 
lated into  fuller  opportunity  for  all  our 
dtlEens  to  develop  their  God-given  talents 
to  their  fullest  potential. 

Minimum  wage,  long  a  guarantee  of  a  fair 
return  for  an  honest  day's  work,  has  been 
increased  and  greatly  extended. 

And  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency 
are  being  met  and  curtailed  by  positive  and 
determined  action. 

Only  with  progressive  leadership  coiild  so 
much  have  been  accomplished  by  one  Com- 
mittee in  so  short  a  time.  I  speak  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  benefit  from  these 
laws  when  I  say  that  I  am  truly  grateful. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Representative 
PoweU's  chatrmanship,  his  office  released  a 
backgroimd  summary  of  his  poUtlcal  career 
and  the  list  of  62  laws  In  the  various  fields 
of  education  and  labor  which  were  shep- 
herded through  his  committee.  That  back- 
ground summary  follows: 

The  Legislation  Record  of  Representative 

Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Chairman,  Com- 

mittxe    on    Education    and    Labor,    U.S. 

House  of  Representatives 

Congressman  Powell  was  first  elected  to  the 
79th  Congress  on  November  7,  1944,  from 
Harlem,  which  Is  now  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  State. 

He  became  Chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  the  tJ.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Ui  January  1961. 

This  year — 1966 — Rep.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  celebrates  the  completion  of  his  fifth 
year  as  Chairman. 

In  the  five  years  of  his  Chairmanship, 
Congressman  Powell  has  successfully  guided 
to  passage  62  major  laws  from  his  Committee. 
He  has  never  bad  a  bill  from  his  Committee 
defeated  once  it  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  those  flve  years,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  In  the  history  of  this 
coimtry  and  the  United  States  Congress  has 
been  passed:  Increasing  the  Minimum  Wage, 
The  War  on  Poverty,  Aid  to  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  Barring  Discrimination 
in  Salaries  paid  to  Women  for  the  same 
work  performed  by  Men,  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  for  more  Jobs,  Anti- 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Vocational  RehabUlta- 
tlon,  School  Luneh  Program,  Library  Serv- 
ices. 

Following  is  the  record  of  the  62  laws 
which  were  passed  in  the  first  flve  years  of 
Congressman  PoweU's  Chairmanship  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Oommittee: 

EIGHTY -SEVENTH    CONGRESS 

Public  Law  87-22:  Amending  Vocational 
Education  laws  to  Include  and  help  practical 
nurse  training  programs. 

Public  Law  87-30:  Increasing  the  coverage 
of  Minimum  Wage  legislation  to  Include  re- 
tall  clerks;  also  increasing  the  mininmm 
wage  to  $1.26. 

Public  Law  87-87:  Increased  Benefits  for 
longshoremen  and  HartKir  Workers. 

Public  Law  87-137:  Provides  for  one  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  . 

Public  Law  87-262:  Establishes  a  teaching 
hospital  for  Howard  University;  transfers 
"eedmen's  Hospital  to  Howard  University. 

PubUc  Law  87-274:  The  JuvenUe  Delin- 
quency and  Touth  Offenders  Control  Act. 

Public  Law  87-276:  Providing  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  handi- 
capped children. 

Public  Law  87-294:  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Public  Law  87-300:  Study  of  health  and 
safety  conditions  in  metal  mines. 


Public  Law  87-344:  Extension  of  the  laws 
providing  funds  for  school  construction  and 
maintenance  in  Federally  impacted  areas. 

PubUc  Law  87-339:  Amending  the  Federal 
Employee's  Compensation  Act. 

Public  Law  87-400:  Amending  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act  regarding  student 
loans. 

Public  Law  87-416:  The  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act,  to  make  more  jobs 
available. 

Public  Law  87-420:  Amending  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Dlsclostire  Act. 

PubUc  Law  87-581:  The  Work  Hours  Act 
of  1962,  establishing  standards  for  pay  and 
work  of  laborers  and  mechanics. 

Public  Law  87-716:  Educational  and  train- 
ing films  of  the  deaf. 

Public  Law  87-729:  Amending  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  regard- 
ing railroad  unemployment  insurance. 

Public  Law  87-823:  Liberalizing  formula 
under  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

RiaHTT-ZIOHTH  CONGRESS 

Public  Law  88-38:  Equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

Public  Law  88-204:  Higher  Education 
Academic  Facilities  Act. 

Public  Law  88-210:  Improving  the  quality 
of  vocational  education,  providing  for  its  ex- 
pansion and  strengthening. 

Public  Law  88-214;  Amending  the  Man- 
power and  Development  Training  Act. 

Public  Law  88-269 :  Increasing  Federal  As- 
sistance for  public  libraries. 

Public  Law  88-321 :  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 

Public  Law  88-349:  Amending  the  prevail- 
ing wage  section  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Public  Law  88-368:  Amending  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961  by  extending  it  for  2  more  years. 

Public  Law  88-444:  National  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

Public  Law  88-468:  The  War  on  Poverty. 

Public  Law  88-608:  Amending  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act. 

Public  Law  88-679:  National  Council  on 
the  Arts. 

Public  Law  88-682:  Registration  of  con- 
tractors of  migrant  workers. 

Public  Law  88-666:  Amending  and  extend- 
ing the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1968. 

EIGHTY-NINTH    CONGRESS 

Public  Law  8&-10:  Improving  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  opportunities. 

Public  Law  89-16:  Amending  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

Public  Law  89-36:  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf. 

Public  Law  89-69:  Amending  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961. 

Public  Law  89-73:  The  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

Public  Law  89-77:  Amending  Public  Law 
816,  providing  for  school  construction  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Public  Law  89-126 :  Amending  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964. 

Public  Law:  89-178:  Providing  for  anal- 
ysis oT  manpower  shortage  In  correctional 
rehabilitation. 

Public  Law  89-209:  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Hiunanltles. 

Public  Law  89-216:  Bonding  Provisions  of 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959. 

Public  Law  89-263 :  Expanding  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

Public  Law  89-258:  Expansion  of  loan 
service  of  educational  media  for  the  deaf. 

Public  Law  89-286:  Labor  standards  for 
persons  employed  by  Federal  contractors. 

Public  Law  89-287:  Financial  assistance 
for    students    attending    trade,    technical. 


business  and  other  vocational  schools,  after 
secondary  education. 

Public  Law  89-313:  Providing  for  assist- 
ance In  construction  and  opteratlon  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  areas 
affected  by  major  disaster. 

Public  Law  89-329:  Strengthening  the 
educational  resources  ol  our  colleges  and 
universities;  and  to  financially  assist  such 
students. 

Public  Law  89-333;  Amending  the  voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act. 

Public  Law  89-376:  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety. 

Public  Law  89-488:  Amendments  to  the 
Federal    Employees   Compensation   Act. 

PubUc  Law  89-511:  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  my  Intention 
to  keep  my  many  colleagues  here  on 
the  floor  listening  to  me  much  longer, 
but  it  is  Important  to  me  that  I  do  not 
in  any  perfimctory  way  participate  in 
this  special  order  dealing  with  one  of 
the  giants  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  one  whose  last  few  years 
on  earth,  I  know,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted by  the  historians  to  mar  the  noble 
and  tremendous  record  of  production  of 
our  distinguished  former  colleague,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell. 

My  wife  and  I  shall  miss  Adam.  We 
shall  miss  him  for  the  Joy  he  brought  to 
his  friends  over  the  years.  We  shall  miss 
him  for  his  ccxicem  for  little  people  of 
all  colors  and  hues  and  we  shall  miss 
liim  even  more  because  in  the  Isist  few 
years  of  his  life  on  earth,  we  were  robbed 
of  the  opportunity  to  share  more  often 
his  company. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  saelding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  serve  in  the 
Congress  when  Adam  (Tlayton  Powell  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  I  know  of  his  reputation 
in  that  capacity  and  the  laws  which  were 
passed  by  this  Congress  as  the  result  of 
his  leadership.  I  do  not  intend,  therefore, 
to  talk  about  something  I  know  only  by 
way  of  reputation.  I  would  rather  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  something  I  know  of 
on  a  personal  basis. 

I  first  met  Adam  Clayton  Powell  when 
I  was  elected  as  a  Democratic  district 
leader  in  1963  to  the  New  York  County 
executive  committee.  He  was  also  a 
democratic  district  leader  at  that  time 
and  I  remember  very  well  the  first  oc- 
casion when  we  met.  It  was  shortly 
after  my  election,  but  he  had  been  dis- 
trict leader  for  many  years.  When  he 
came  into  the  room  it  did  not  make  any 
difference  who  was  there  or  what  was 
taking  place,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  with- 
out uttering  a  word  became  the  center 
of  attention.  There  was  a  magnetism 
about  him  that  defies  description. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1969  one 
of  the  first  votes  I  cast — indeed,  I  think 
it  was  the  first  vote  I  cast,  immediately 
after  the  election  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  was  to  seat  Adam  Clayton  Pow- 
ell. Notwithstanding  the  years  of  tribu- 
lation that  had  taken  place  as  a  result 
of  his  not  being  seated  said  the  toll  of 
the  Illness  that  he  was  then  suffering 
from — ^he  walked  into  the  House  with 
that  same  magnetism  that  I  had  first 
seen  in  1963  and  in  the  Interim  years 
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when  we  served  as  district  leaders  in 
New  York  County.  I  remember  vividly 
how  the  Members  who  had  been  here 
for  so  many  years  came  over  and  crowded 
around  him  to  wish  him  well. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  have 
this  quality.  But  there  are  very  few  peo- 
ple who  merely  by  their  presence  are  ac- 
corded leadership  position  wherever 
they  are.  It  is  an  amazing  sight  to  be- 
hold. Every  people  can  point  with  pride 
to  men  and  women  of  leadership,  wheth- 
er they  are  Italians,  Jewish,  Irish,  Slavic, 
Hispanic — whatever  ethnic  group  we 
may  be  talking  about.  And  the  blacks 
in  this  country  will  always  be  able  to 
look  back  and  say,  "There  was  a  prince 
among  princes,"  because  that  is  exactly 
what  he  was. 

And  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  for- 
get the  fact  that  he  was  under  attack 
and  at  times  deserving  of  criticism,  but 
as  was  said  2,000  years  ago,  "Let  he  who 
Is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone."  So 
many  other  people  did  what  he  did  and 
were  not  punished.  But  I  think  the  criti- 
cism of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  must  pale 
when  compared  with  the  great  good  that 
he  did.  And  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  others  who  have  spoken  today,  par- 
ticularly by  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
my  good  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rangel),  the  legislation  which  he  left  is 
an  inheritance,  not  just  for  blacks,  not 
just  for  Puerto  Ricans,  not  just  for  the 
depressed  nonwhites  in  this  country,  but 
for  all  of  the  oppressed  of  every  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

He  was  leading  the  battle  for  all  of 
us  in  this  special  area  of  lifting  up  the 
oppressed,  of  dealing  with  those  prob- 
lems that  those  who  have  no  defenders 
face  every  day,  said  he  was  a  defender 
of  the  poor  without  regard  to  color,  un- 
surpassed over  the  years. 

This  Congress  and  the  Congresses  to 
come  will  look  back  on  Adam  Clayton 
Powell's  role  in  the  many  Congresses 
in  which  he  served  with  pride,  and  say, 
"There  was  a  man  among  men  that  all 
of  us  can  revere,"  and  know  that  the 
Congress  will  always  be  the  poorer  for 
having  been  bereft  of  the  leadership  he 
could  have  given  in  this  Congress,  and 
that  which  we  are  now  denied  because 
of  his  death. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Democrat  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Adam  Powell  was  a  friend  of  mine  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  we  served  together 
In  the  House  and,  indeed,  we  worked 
together  prior  to  that  in  establishing  the 
first  store-front  ofBce  of  what  was  then 
called  the  State  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination. Adam  well  understood  that 
a  State  oflBce  way  downtown,  open  only 
in  the  daytime,  did  not  meet  the  needs 
of  people,  many  of  whom  could  only  talk 
to  Government  representatives  to  secure 
their  rights,  and  he  imderstood  the  im- 
portance of  a  store-front  State  ofiQce. 

I  had  the  privilege  in  the  House  of 
serving  with  him  for  a  number  of  years 
and  on  his  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  was  the  first 
gentleman  after  my  swearing-in,  or  even 


before  that,  to  cross  over  the  aisle  and 
welcome  me  to  this  body. 

Throughout  his  leadership  and  chair- 
manship of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  Adam  Powell  brought  a 
sense  of  urgency  and  direction  to  the  na- 
tional agenda.  It  Is  a  matter  of  record, 
now  historical  record,  that  under  his 
chairmanship  more  important  legislation 
in  the  field  of  education  (such  as  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act) , 
in  the  field  of  arts,  in  the  field  of  anti- 
poverty — such  as  the  OfHce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Act — and  in  many  respects 
in  the  field  of  labor  law  were  passed  by 
his  committee  and  then  the  Congress.  In 
my  judgment,  most  of  these  bills  are 
landmark  legislation.  They  will  vitally 
affect  the  future  of  our  countir  for  years 
to  come. 

If  the  full  impact  of  this  legislation 
has  not  been  felt,  it  has  been  due  primar- 
ily to  war  and  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  authorizations  have  not  been  fully 
met  by  adequate  funding. 

But  Adam  Powell  brought  something 
else  to  this  House.  It  was  not  just  a  ques- 
tion of  leadership  nor  a  question  of 
vision. 

He  brought  courage  to  this  House.  I 
remember  the  days  when  he  would  fight 
for  civil  rights  legislation  when  very  few 
others  would  do  it,  either  with  his  clarity 
or  with  his  sense  of  urgency.  I  remember 
when  he  not  only  showed  courage  and 
was  not  cowed  by  convention  nor  intimi- 
dated by  precedents,  but  he  also  had  a 
very  real  sense  of  humor — a  sense  of 
himior  about  himself  and  about  his  coun- 
try. I  remember  when  sometimes  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  others  were, 
perhaps,  indulging  a  little  excessively  in 
the  5-minute  rule,  Adam  with  a  very 
definite  sense  of  humor  would  right  the 
balance  and  bring  order  back  to  the 
committee  and  point  the  direction  for- 
ward again.  These  are  qualities  badly 
missed,  the  quality  of  a  genuine  sense  of 
humor  with  a  genuine  sense  of  piu-pose  in 
back  of  it. 

At  the  time  when  most  of  us  were 
voting  to  try  to  keep  Adam  seated  and 
during  the  debate  on  exclusion,  I  said  at 
that  time  I  thought  the  action  of  this 
House  was  unconstitutional,  and  I  think 
the  record  ultimately  will  show  that  the 
first  action  to  exclude  was  not  wholly 
constitutional.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  are  many  who  have  pointed  to  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  Adam,  areas 
where  there  were  disagreements — and 
there  is  no  question  there  were  areas  for 
genuine  disagreement — nonetheless  any- 
one who  served  in  this  House  knows  Mr. 
Powell  brought  a  magnetism,  a  sense  of 
purpose,  and  a  sense  of  vision  to  the 
business  of  this  body. 

In  my  judgment,  he,  during  his  life- 
time, made  a  difference  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  those  who  followed  after 
him — whether  it  was  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  or  Ralph  Abemathy  or  Jesse  Jack- 
son, as  well  as  others  who  have  fought 
for  the  same  goals — in  no  small  measure 
owed  both  the  opportimity  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  campaigns  to  the  earlier 
trek  that  Adam  Clayton  Powell  had 
made  in  this  body  and  in  international 
conferences  overseas  and  in  conferences 
throughout  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 


man in  the  well  for  taking  this  time  and 
for  his  representation  as  he  occupies  the 
seat  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  The  gen- 
tleman has  been  a  great  credit  in  that 
position. 

I  also  would  like  to  recall  very  briefly 
the  moving  funeral  service  of  the  Abys- 
sinian Baptist  Church  in  New  York.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
be  there  felt  the  relevance  that  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  had  to  all  Americans  who 
felt  the  deep  siffection  for  him  in  New 
York  and  in  his  Harlem  constituency. 
Above  all  I  feel  that  here  was  a  man 
who  was  unafraid,  and  who  was  willing 
to  challenge  the  future  and  to  virtually 
bodily  move  this  country  forward  to 
meet  needs  that  had  been  deferred  for 
two  centuries.  Whatever  the  criticism 
and  however  serious  it  may  have  been 
of  Adam  Claytcai  Powell's  life,  nothing 
can  detract  from  his  record  of  leader- 
ship in  passing  legislation  of  fimda- 
mental  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Finally,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mrs. 
Reid  and  others.  I  would  like  to  extend 
our  deep  sympathy,  in  which  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  I  am  sure  join,  to 
Adam  Clayton  Powell's  family  and  say 
how  deeply  we  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  senior 
black  Member  of  Congress,  I  delivered 
the  following  remarks  on  behalf  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  at  the  fu- 
neral of  the  late  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

Only  a  tiny  handful  of  men  have  In- 
fluenced the  implacable  forces  of  our 
time.  To  this  small  circle,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  truly  belongs.  FV)r  this  we  pay 
him  homage  today. 

No  one  shares  in  this  memorial  with 
a  greater  sense  of  historical  perspective 
than  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
and  the  members  of  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation,  who  are  here 
headed  by  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
House,  Emanukl  Czllxr. 

We  know  how  much  Adam  was  loved, 
feared,  smd  hated,  as  were  few  of  his 
contemporaries.  We  know  he  leaves  a 
legacy  of  solid  legislative  achievement  to 
rebuke  his  detractors  and  benefit  for 
generations  to  come  the  poor  and  dis- 
inherited, whose  champion  he  was 
through  decades  when  he  had  few  to  Join 
him  in  the  battles  that  he  waged. 

We  know  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
architects  of  black  political  empower- 
ment in  this  Nation  and  that  growing 
ranks  of  black  elected  officials,  North 
and  South,  who  now  assert  their  new- 
found strength  and  independence,  are 
laying  down  a  broad  highway  along  the 
trail  Adam  Powell  blazed. 

It  was  his  audacious  genius  to  be  well 
ahead  of  his  time.  Prom  his  base  at 
Abyssinia  Baptist  Church  far  back  In 
depression  days,  he  was  marching  and 
leading  boycotts  for  bread  and  butter, 
economic  and  social  gains.  Before  he  and 
others  marshaled  the  forces  which  trans- 
lated the  marching  feet  of  the  black 
nonviolent  revolution  of  the  sixties  Into 
historic  civil  rights  legislation,  Adam 
Powell  had  for  years  been  stubbornly 
attaching  the  antidiscrimination  amend- 
ments which  bore  his  name  to  the  busl- 
ness-as-usual  legislation  of  his  col- 
leagues. 
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No  one  demonstrated  better  than  this 
white  knight  that  black  Is  not  Just  a 
color  but  a  state  of  mind  and  no  one 
demonstrated  better  to  our  younger 
rebels  that  age  does  not  limit  one's 
capacity  for  relevance. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  he  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  empowerment  of  the 
poor,  the  unskilled,  and  the  youth  of  tWs 
Nation  by  brilliantly  piloting  to  passage 
landmark  antipoverty,  manpower,  and 
education  statutes. 

While  our  own  National  Government 
hesitated  and  opposed,  he  had  the  cour- 
age and  the  foresight  to  set  out  on  his 
own  at  the  Bandung  Conference  in  1955 
to  forge  the  links  of  friendship  and  com- 
mon concern  among  the  black,  brown, 
and  yellow  people  of  the  world. 

The  envious  and  mediocre  men,  who 
moved  to  strip  him  of  his  power  did  not 
In  the  final  analysis  win,  for  they  could 
not  deprive  him  of  his  zest  for  life,  of  his 
burning  Intellect  and  wit  and  compas- 
sion, which  made  the  Congress  a  smaller 
place  without  him.  Most  of  all,  they  could 
not  take  from  him  the  love  which  he 
earned  from  the  black  and  oppressed 
people  of  his  time,  who  always  reserved 
In  their  hearts  a  special  place  for  Adam. 

If  any  man  has  dnmk  of  life  and 
given  even  more  freely  than  he  received, 
that  man  was  Adam  Powell.  In  his 
abundant  life  he  earned  his  rest  and 
those  of  us  who  knew  him,  who  worked 
and  fought  by  his  side,  cannot  even  now 
think  of  him  as  dead,  except  in  the  words 
of  the  Prophet,  who  might  have  been 
speaking  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr. 
when  he  said  of  death : 

Only  when  you  drink  from  the  river  of 
Bllence  shall  you  Indeed  sing.  And  when  you 
have  reached  the  mountain  top,  then  you 
■ball  begin  to  climb.  And  when  the  earth 
shall  claim  your  Umbs,  then  you  shall  truly 
dance. 

Mr,  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  former  colleague,  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  was  a  time  of  sincere  mourn- 
ing for  literally  millions  of  Americans 
who  respected  the  courage  and  leader- 
ship ability  of  the  former  Harlem  Repre- 
sentative. I  had  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness this  man's  ability  and  charisma  first 
hand  in  this  Chamber.  I  also  witnessed  as 
an  honorary  pallbearer  the  outpouring 
of  public  grief  and  admiration  as  thou- 
sands of  New  Yorkers  lined  the  street 
comers  of  Harlem  this  past  Sunday.  That 
crowd  which  gathered  Sunday,  and 
again  on  Monday,  at  Seventh  Avenue  and 
125th  Street  in  New  York  City  remem- 
bered the  battles  which  Adam  Powell 
waged  in  the  Congress  and  throughout 
this  Nation  for  a  better  life,  not  only  for 
black  people  but  for  all  Americans. 

The  landmarks  in  Adam  Powell's  con- 
gressional career  which  we  remember  to- 
day Include  civil  rights  legislation  and 
the  successful  fight  for  Federal  aid  to 
education,  increase  in  minimum  wage 
and  manpower  retraining  to  name  just  a 
few.  We  accept  aid  to  education  today  as 
a  basic  Federal  program  but  10  years 
ago  the  very  mention  of  such  a  program 
evoked  bitter  debate.  It  was  the  leader- 
ship of  Congressman  Powell  £is  Chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 


which  decided  that  debate  and  estab- 
lished as  a  national  priority  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  educational  system  and  man- 
power resources. 

I  hope  that  history  will  record  the  high- 
lights of  Congressman  Powell's  career  in 
a  light  which  will  reveal  the  true  Im- 
portance of  his  contributions  to  the 
changing  of  America's  priorities  and  not 
as  Mark  Antony  proclaimed: 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
the  good  18  often  Interred  with  their  bonee. 

Adam  Clas^n  Powell  was  one  of  the 
great  leaders  In  the  fight  for  equality  for 
all  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
sorrow  to  his  family  at  his  passing. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  has  passed  away,  leaving 
a  void  that  no  one  will  really  be  able  to 
fill.  In  his  life,  more  than  a  few  criti- 
cisms were  leveled  at  him.  Yet  when  the 
balance  sheet  is  totaled,  he  emerges  as 
an  outstanding  legislator  of  great  ability 
who  plajred  a  major  role  in  constructing 
the  educational  system  of  this  country. 

Today,  millions  of  American  children, 
including  uncoimted  numbers  from  im- 
derprivileged  families,  have  a  better 
chance  at  a  decent  education  because  of 
his  efforts.  The  structure  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  was  in  large  part  put  to- 
gether by  a  few  people,  prominent  among 
whom  was  Adam  CHayton  Powell. 

His  congressional  career  was  marked 
by  single-minded  devotion  to  a  series  of 
progressive  causes  which  for  many  years 
had  searched  in  vain  for  champions  on 
the  Federal  level.  His  concern  for  the 
dispossessed  knew  no  boundaries,  and 
his  championship  of  his  own  people  was 
a  constant  concern. 

There  will  be  those  who  would  choose 
to  ignore  his  contributions.  There  will  be 
others  who  will  choose  to  ignore  his 
shortcomings.  And,  there  will  be  yet 
others  who  will  look  at  both,  imderstand- 
ing  the  man,  and  praising  a  life  that  was 
far  more  constructive  than  most  people 
are  able  to  lead. 

His  m<mument  will  be  foimd  in  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  will  grow  into 
adulthood  with  a  better  chance  for  a  de- 
cent life.  More  than  this,  no  one  can  ask. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  it  Is 
difficult  to  express.  In  words  the  feelings 
I  hold  for  our  former  colleague,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  I  served  under  his  chair- 
manship of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  during  the  great  89th 
Congress.  During  that  Congress  Chalr- 
num  Powell  directed  the  enactmwit  of 
such  historic  legislation  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965  which 
has  led  to  great  progress  in  our  efforts  to 
fight  poverty  in  this  country;  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  EducatioQ  Act 
of  1965  which  represented  a  giant  step 
forward  in  improving  the  educational 
quality  of  our  schools;  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  which  recognized  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
toward  financing  educati<m  beyond  the 
high  school  level.  This  legislation  has 
made  it  possible  for  millions  of  young 
people  to  attain  a  college  degree  which 
would  ndt  otherwise  have  been  possible 
for  them;  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1965  which  erased  much  of 
the  discrimination  in  hiring  pivcticei 
across  the  Nation.  Theee  are  Just  a  few 


of  the  major  bills  which  came  from 
Chairman  Powell's  committee  during  his 
tenure  as  chairman.  I  was  proud  to  have 
served  under  him  on  the  committee  and 
to  have  played  a  part  in  the  enactment 
of  this  landmark  legislation.  As  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  I  learned  a  great  deal 
from  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  for  his 
assistance  and  guidance  during  those 
early  years  in  my  congressional  career  I 
shall  be  forever  grateful. 

Congressman  Powell  was  remarkable 
in  many  ways.  His  constituency  waa 
grateful  to  him  for  his  efforts  in  their 
behalf  and  reelected  him  to  Congress  sev- 
eral times  despite  the  personal  problems 
he  was  experiencing.  To  them  he  was  a 
good  Congressman;  to  me  he  was  an  ad- 
mired committee  chairman  and  a  man 
whose  efforts  have  made  for  him  a  place 
in  our  history. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  who  died  last  week,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  show  black  Americans— by 
his  example — that  they  had  a  vital  role 
to  play  in  the  Nation's  political  system. 
That  demonstration  was  a  singular 
achievement. 

As  Harlem's  unquestioned  political 
leader  for  more  than  2  decades,  he  served 
a  constituency  far  broader  than  the  con- 
gressional district  he  officially  repre- 
sented. 

Rising  to  a  powerful  role  in  Congress  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  he  piloted  into  law  a 
wide  range  of  measures  broadening  op- 
portunities in  civil  rights,  employment, 
and  education. 

During  the  many  years  I  served  in  this 
House  together  with  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  I  witnessed  the  zeal  with  which 
he  pursued  justice  and  fair  treatment  for 
all  people.  I  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  signifies  more  than  the  passing  of 
a  fine  human  being.  It  signifies  the  end  of 
a  phenomenon  in  American  politics.  It  is 
a  loss  suffered  not  only  by  the  people  of 
Harlem  whom  he  represented  so  long 
and  so  well,  but  a  loss  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  benefited  by  his  achieve- 
ments here  in  the  Congress. 

Many  of  the  Federal  programs  in  ex- 
istaice  today  which  provide  services  to 
the  poor,  the  unemployed,  the  handi- 
capped and  the  undereducated  are  trib- 
utes to  Adam's  dedication. 

Sadly,  perhaps,  he  will  be  remembered 
by  the  majority  of  Americans  more  for 
the  things  he  did  than  for  the  person  he 
was.  An  ordained  minister,  a  newspaper 
publisher,  cofounder  of  the  National  Ne- 
gro Congress,  a  fine  Congressman  for  25 
years,  an  influential  committee  chair- 
man— the  list  goes  on  and  on.  But  those 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  for  many  years  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  knew  him  as  a  man — a 
man  of  deep  conviction  and  great  per- 
sonal drive.  Adam  was  an  electric  indi- 
vidual who  had  the  knack  for  doing 
things  with  a  flourish,  but  yet  doing  them 
well. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  who  got 
to  know  hif"  well  tmd  came  to  admire 
him  both  as  a  Congressman  and  as  an 
individual,  I  am  deeply  saddened  by  his 
death.  While  he  leaves  many  landmarks 
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behind  him  In  the  fields  of  civil  rights, 
labor,  and  education,  he  leaves  also  a 
great  void  for  those  of  us  who  shared 
many  of  those  years — both  happy  and 
troubled — with  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  our 
former  colleague,  and  my  former  Chair- 
man on  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  shortly 
after  I  came  to  the  Congress  In  January 
1965.  Mr.  Powell  was  serving  as  chair- 
man at  that  time.  I  quickly  learned  that 
he  was  a  knowledgeable,  effective,  and 
cooperative  chairman. 

As  a  new  member.  I  found  him  unfail- 
mgly  helpful,  always  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  explain  the  complexities  of  the 
legislative  process.  Under  his  guidance 
during  the  89th  Congress,  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  produced  an  inor- 
dinate share  of  the  great  outpouring  of 
progressive  legislation  that  marked  the 
89th  Congress. 

It  was  due  in  large  measure  to  Mr 
PoweU  that  the  89th  Congress  was 
dubbed  "The  Education  Congress"  by 
former  President  Johnson.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  we  produced  the  land- 
mark Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

These  important  bills  were  made  pos- 
sible by  Mr.  Powell's  excellent  working 
relationship  with  the  chairman  of  his 
subcommittees  and  the  members  of  his 
committee. 

This  Nation  and  its  people  will  benefit 
for  years  to  come  from  the  results  of 
these  and  other  legislative  accomplish- 
ments which  were  drafted,  refined  and 
finally  enacted  under  Mr.  Powell's  guid- 
ing hand. 

I  will  always  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
have  served  my  committee  "apprentice- 
ship under  Adam  Clayton  Powell  I  ex- 
tend my  sincere  condolences  to  his  family 
and  his  wide  circle  of  friends 
t^^D  •  -^PO-  Mr.  Speaker.  Adam  Clay- 
ton  Powell  was  truly  a  great  American 
and  a  great  member  of  this  House.  As 
an  editorial  m  today's  Washington  Post 
so  aptly  noted: 
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*r.^V  ^*  "^^"^  ^  Harlem,  people  turned 
the  legislation  came  rolling  forth. 

He  served  here  for  26  years,  and  for 
6  of  them  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  As  a 
member  and  a  chairman,  he  was  respons- 
ible for  many  of  the  significant  programs 
of  the  last  20  years.  He  rose  in  theS- 
lative  power  structure  without  being  co- 
opted,  and  even  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  he  never  stopped  speaking  out  and 
fighting  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
♦K^tr*"""^®  *  ^°^  °'  *he  "rules"  here  in 

wc?^?!^'  ^"'.*^  ^^°'^  on  producing 
leglslation-and  that  is  what  reaUy 
counts— was  nothing  short  of  incredible 
His  committee  was  the  source  of  a  fiood 
Of  major  and  progressive  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  $1.25  Minimum  Wage  Law 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fender Control  Act.  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  the  Equal 


Pay  for  Equal  Work  for  Women  Act.  the 
Economic  Opportunities  Act.  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Last  Sunday,  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  fimeral  services  for  Adam.  They  were 
held  at  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  in 
Harlem,  whose  minister  he  was  for  40 
years,  and  the  outpouring  of  thousands 
of  people  there  proves  that  his  memory 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

They  don't  often  make  them  like 
Adam  Powell,  and  we  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  no  thought  was  given  to  civil  rights 
for  black  Americans,  and  the  doors  of 
most  public  facilities  in  even  the  Nation's 
Capital  were  closed  to  nonwhites.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  Jr..  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton as  the  Congressman  from  the  Na- 
tion's largest  black  ghetto,  Harlem. 

By  the  time  his  26  years  in  Congress 
and  his  63  years  of  life  had  aided,  he  had 
pioneered  what  we  now  call  the  civil 
rights  movement,  both  In  Congress  and 
In  the  streets  of  his  beloved  Harlem. 

In  the  course  of  a  lifetime  that  was  full 
enough  for  three  men,  "Chairman 
Adam"  achieved  the  status  of  a  king  in 
the  heart  of  black  America. 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  from 
1961  to  1967,  he  skillfully  pUoted  a  rec- 
ord-breaking 60  pieces  of  major  progres- 
sive social  legislation  through  Congress. 
These  bills,  once  regarded  as  impossible 
dreams  when  Powell  began  Introducing 
them  in  the  1940's  and  1950's,  are  now  the 
bulwark  of  the  Federal  Government's 
and  the  courts'  battle  against  a  wide  ar- 
ray of  injustices  ranging  from  poverty  to 
discrimination. 

Part  of  this  list  of  monumental  legis- 
lative achievements  are  the  mainstays  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  They  include  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
only  yesterday  reafHrmed  by  this  body. 

Others  include  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Juvenile  Offender  Ctwitrol 
Act,  Increasing  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.25,  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  for 
Women,  the  Vocational,  Elementary  and 
Secondary  and  Higher  Education  Acts; 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging  to 
name  a  few. 

Even  though  Adam's  flamboyant  style 
drew  much  criticism  from  within  and 
outside  Congress,  he  also  drew  much 
praise  for  the  incisive,  yet  sensitive  way 
he  handled  the  business  of  the  Nation 
that  came  before  his  committee. 

His  mental  ability  and  legislative  skill 
never  ceased  to  amaze  me.  At  times,  when 
he  seemed  bigger  than  life  and  above  the 
battle,  I  knew  It  was  because  he  fought 
with  no  thought  of  the  wounds.  He  had 
known  and  fought  the  very  knights  that 
had  championed  slavery  a  century  be- 
fore, but  was  stQl  able  to  think  and  act 
in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

But  it  Is  the  personal  loss  of  a  friend 
and  close  coUeague  that  I  feel  most  deep- 
ly, Just  as  I  am  sure  It  Is  the  loss  of  Adam 
the  personal  man  that  now  grieves  his 
family  and  friends  most.  My  friendship 
with  him  was  starred  with  many  sepa- 
rate encounters,  each  of  which  further 
filled  me  with  a  deep  respect  for  his  dig- 


nity, strength  of  mind  and  will,  as  well 
as  the  overwhelming  sensitivity  to  his 
constituents  needs  that  he  possessed  and 
used  to  guide  lilm  through  the  pohtical 
and  procedural  maze  of  both  the  House 
and  New  York  politics. 

Knowing  the  man  Adam  Clayton  Pow- 
ell has  been  a  privilege  and  a  cherished 
experience.  For  not  often  In  a  lifetime 
does  one  meet  a  legend,  an  imdylng  part 
of  both  black  and  American  history  who, 
long  after  he  has  passed  from  this  life, 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  handful 
of  men  who  left  a  positive  mark  on  Amer- 
ica In  a  way  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

A  strong  man  of  great  integrity,  he 
earned  the  acclaim  of  presidents  and 
poverty-ridden  ghetto  folks  alike.  I  feel 
proud  to  have  called  him  my  friend. 

For  just  as  no  segment  of  the  Nation 
went  untouched  by  the  prowess  of  this 
giant  of  a  legislator,  no  one  In  Harlem 
went  unaffected  by  his  efforts  there,  both 
before  and  after  his  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. 

He  carried  picket  signs  and  led 
marches  against  some  of  Harlem's  and 
New  York  City's  most  powerful  institu- 
tions and  businesses  to  force  them,  oftoi 
successfully,  to  stop  their  racist  discrimi- 
nation against  black  people— his  people. 
But  he  did  it  at  a  time  when  it  had  rarely 
been  done  before  and  was  not  only  un- 
popular, but  dangerous. 

His  election  from  Harlem  In  1941  as 
New  Yoi*  City's  first  black  city  council- 
man challeiiged  the  Tammany  Hall  po- 
htical machine,  making  him  the  first 
black  man,  and  one  of  the  few  persons  of 
any  race,  to  do  so  successfully  up  to  that 
time. 

The  courage  and  determination  he 
showed  in  that  situation— with  an  all- 
white  city  council  intent  on  frustrating 
his  efforts  for  his  people  and  on  sending 
him  back  to  Harlem  permanently — 
should  go  down  In  history  as  a  milestone 
in  black  political  participation  in  a  white- 
controlled  system. 

As  pastor  of  Harlem's  Abyssinian  Bap- 
tist Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Powell— a  tiUe 
he  earned  but  never  used— delivered  ser- 
mons that  told  a  story  of  a  people  strug- 
gling for  freedom.  His  Ufe  was  a  glori- 
ously important  part  of  a  successful 
chapter  in  that  struggle. 

Adam  came  to  Washington  not  only 
as  the  Congressman  from  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  but  one 
of  the  few  Congressmen  representing 
black  America.  He  ably  represented  the 
millions  of  blacks  who  were  imable  to 
get  out  from  under  the  generations  of 
oppression  that  face  much  of  black 
America  even  today. 

His  special  place  in  black  America 
could  be  seen  In  his  mail,  ever-fiowing 
in  from  blacks  across  the  country.  Adam 
offered  this  segment  of  America  hope  and 
cheer,  for  most  of  them  had  little  chance 
of  being  aUowed  to  elect  a  Congressman 
of  their  own.  Indeed,  many  black  Ameri- 
cans still  find  themselves  in  this  posi- 
tion. 

Some  of  Ills  mail  was  addressed  to  the 
White  House.  Perhaps  this  was  aptiy  so, 
for  it  was  Adam  Powell,  more  so  than 
any  other  black  national  figure,  who 
came  closest  to  being  the  President  of  the 
Mack  United  States. 
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But  as  the  Rev.  Gardner  Taylor  of 
New  York  said  during  fimeral  services 
for  Adam  In  Adam's  city  last  Sunday, 
the  only  thing  wrong  with  Adam  Powell 
was  America.  Adam,  like  few  others  be- 
fore him,  was  able  to  make  America  a 
littie  more  right  in  his  time. 

My  deepest  prayers  and  condolences  go 
out  to  his  family  and  close  friends  who 
have  suffered  the  Immeasurable  loss  of 
this  man.  I  feel  certain  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  Join  me  in  saying  that  we  in 
Congress  and  all  America  will  miss  his 
voice  in  these  troubled  times. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  take 
part  In  today's  special  order  in  honor 
of  the  late  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  I  com- 
mend our  colleague  (Mr.  Rangel)  for 
taking  this  time  and  join  with  him  and 
our  other  colleagues  in  recognizing  the 
many  and  unique  accomplishments  of 
Adam  Powell. 

I  want  to  take  exeception  to  a  recent 
newspaper  editorial  which  maintained 
that  Adam  Clayton  Powell  left  no  great 
heritage  or  accomplishment,  in  contrast 
with  the  late  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
That  assertion  was  both  wrong  and  un- 
fortunate in  its  approach.  With  the  ten- 
sions and  divisions  in  our  society  what 
they  are  today,  this  is  no  time  to  be 
playing  off  the  memory  of  one  black 
leader  against  that  of  another. 

And  let  there  be  no  doubt  that  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  was  a  black  leader.  As 
much  as  anyone,  he  worked  tirelessly  to 
foster  black  pride  and  a  spirit  of  achieve- 
ment among  his  people.  He  was  an  im- 
mensely popular  figure  throughout  the 
Nation  and  with  good  cause. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor — the  committee  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  chaired — for  more  than  a  year 
now.  There  has  not  been  one  hearing,  one 
markup  session,  one  caucus — in  which 
the  achievements  of  tills  committee  un- 
der his  direction  and  leadership  were 
not  very  much  before  us.  Whether  it  be 
in  the  area  of  education,  or  manpower 
training,  or  minimum  wage  legislation, 
the  solid  accomplishments  of  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  cannot  be  denied.  And  when 
we  experience  difficulties  in  moving  legis- 
lation along,  we  realize  even  more  how 
Important  his  leadership  qualities  were. 

This  Nation  owes  a  tremendous  debt 
to  Adam  Clayton  Powell — and  I  do  not 
mean  Just  the  black  community.  The 
historic  bills  that  moved  through  his 
committee — the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  minimum  wage  bills,  and 
many  others — all  strengthened  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans.  They  benefited 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  blacks  and 
Spanish-speaking  minorities  in  our  core 
cities  as  well  as  the  forgotten  poor  of 
the  rural  areas;  the  college  student  as 
well  as  the  steelworker. 

When  our  words  today  are  long  for- 
gotten, those  historic  bills  will  stand  as 
a  living  memorial  to  Adam  Clajrton 
Powell. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  of  New  York. 


FV>rmer  Congressman  Powell,  although 
a  controversial  figure  throughout  most 
of  his  career,  he  was  instrumental  in 
ushering  through  the  Congress  several 
legislative  measures  of  nationed  signifi- 
cance. As  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  he 
managed  to  have  the  following  major  leg- 
islation reported  out  of  his  committee 
and  enacted  into  law.  Public  Law  87-30, 
increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25; 
87-274,  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offender  Control  Act;  87-415,  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act;  88-38,  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work 
for  Women;  88-204,  The  College  Facili- 
ties Act;  88-210,  Vocational  Education; 
88-452,  The  Economic  Opportunities  Act; 
89-10,  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act;  89-73,  Administration  of 
the  Aging;  89-209,  The  National  Foun- 
dation for  the  Arts  and  Humanities;  and 
89-329,  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  This  Is  indeed  an  incredibly  im- 
pressive legislative  record  which  deserves 
the  praise  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  millions  of  Americans  who  bene- 
fited from  these  laws. 

In  recognition  of  former  Congressman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  the  President  of 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  Percy  E.  Sut- 
ton, declared  April  9,  1972,  as  a  Day  of 
Memorial  for  the  legislator.  Mr.  Sutton 
urged  all  1,600,000  residents  of  the 
Borough  to  mourn  the  loss  of  this  in- 
fiuential  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  refiecting  upon  the  loss 
of  our  former  colleague,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  we  should  remember  that  he  was 
responsible  for  bettering  the  living  con- 
ditions of  millions  of  working  people 
throughout  America  as  well  as  lifting 
the  level  of  education  and  literacy  for 
millions  of  schoolchildren  across  the 
land.  This  legacy  will  remain  a  monu- 
ment to  Adam  Clajrton  Powell  for  gen- 
erations yet  imbom. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
Member  who  served  with  the  late  Adam 
Clajrton  Powell  in  the  Congress  would,  I 
believe,  attest  to  his  ability,  energy,  and 
legislative  effectiveness. 

Adam  Powell  has  been  properly  eulo- 
gized for  his  role  in  the  development  of 
black  political  consciousness  and  for  the 
poUtical  batties  that  he  fought  on  behalf 
of  his  constituents.  He  should  also  be 
remembered  by  all  of  us  as  a  very  effec- 
tive legislator,  an  outstanding  debater, 
and  a  strong  committee  chairman. 

In  our  system  of  government,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  very  properly  gives  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  vie\«(s  and  needs  of 
his  constituents.  He  is  their  voice  in  Gov- 
ernment and  their  intermediary  with  the 
frustrating  bureaucracy  at  all  levels  of 
the  executive  branch.  In  this  traditional 
role  as  a  spokesman  for  and  Representa- 
tive of  his  constituents,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  was  a  truly  effective  Representa- 
tive. I  know  that  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  by  his  constituents  who  re- 
member the  personal  attention  and  serv- 
ice that  he  rendered  to  them. 

Mr.  Sp^ker,  I  am  pleased  that  Adam 
Clayton  Powell's  distinguished  succes- 
sor. Ch.^rles  Rangel,  alerted  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  special  order 
held  this  afternoon  so  that  we  might  par- 


ticipate In  this  tribute  to  our  late  former 
colleague. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,!  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ramgel)  for  taking  out  this  special 
order  and  providing  all  of  us  with  this 
opportunity  to  eulogize  a  great  leader.  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  occasioned  by 
the  passing  of  Adam  (Tlayton  Powell.  We 
knew  him  as  Adam,  a  fierce  and  unrelent- 
ing fighter  for  equality.  For  over  20  years, 
his  eloquent  voice  was  the  lone  but  pow- 
erful voice  for  black  people  on  the  na- 
tional scene. 

He  had  style  and  dignity.  He  com- 
manded the  re^}ect  of  both  friends  and 
opponents.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
a  committed  and  powerful  legislator,  and 
a  great  man  and  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Adam  Clayton  Powell's 
legislative  record  serves  to  show  us  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  an  exceptionally 
able  and  dedicated  Member  of  Congress. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  he  steered  55  pieces  of  civil 
rights  and  social  reform  legislation 
through  the  House.  President  Johnson 
recognized  and  commended  him  for  his 
effective  leadership  of  the  committee  as 
this  Nation  began  to  commit  itself  to  a 
war  on  poverty. 

Adam's  record  may  never  be  matched, 
but  our  work  remains  to  be  done.  We 
must  continue  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
equaUty  for  all  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Adam  Clayton  PoweU 
took  pride  in  being  a  member  of  the  orig- 
inal Congressional  Black  Caucus.  At 
that  time  there  were  only  9  black  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  It  was  the  first  time 
In  the  hlstoiy  of  the  Congress  that  9 
black  Members  had  occupied  seats  in  the 
House  simultaneously.  We  were  equally 
proud  to  put  our  shoulders  next  to  his 
for  we  realized  how  long  he  had  at  one 
time  fought  the  fight  alone. 

He  was  sensitive,  articulate.  Intelligent, 
and  totally  committed  to  the  eradication 
of  the  injustices  which  confront  black 
and  other  minority  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  America  which  I  grew 
up  in  was  full  of  racial  hatred,  segrega- 
tion, and  discrimination  directed  toward 
black  people.  As  a  young  man,  I  became 
determined  that  someday  I  would  be 
able  to  fight  to  eliminate  these  oppressive 
and  cancerous  conditions  from  our 
society.  At  the  age  I  decided  upon  this 
course  of  action,  I  looked  for  a  black 
leader  whom  I  could  derive  inspiration 
from.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  to  inspire  me. 
There  was  one  lone  black  man  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  That  man  was  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  a  fierce  and  unrelenting 
fighter  for  his  people.  A  man  who  dared 
to  take  on  the  white  establishment  with 
all  of  its  bigotry,  racism,  and  prejudice. 
The  establishment  never  forgave  him. 
Adam  paid  a  horrendous  price  for  his 
dedication  to  the  principle  that  he  would 
accept  nothing  less  than  total  equsdity 
for  himself  and  his  people.  I  admired 
Adam.  I  am  privileged  to  have  served 
with  one  of  my  heroes:  I  am  a  lltUe  better 
man  for  having  known  him.  History  in  its 
own  inevitable  way  will  assign  him  a 
position  of  martyrdom.  Adam  Clayton 
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Powell  4s  one  of  the  few  men  in  history 
who  be(;ame  a  legend  in  his  own  lifetime. 
Adam,  you  may  be  assured  that  we  who 
loved,  respected  and  admired  you — and 
we  who  benefited  so  much  from  your 
leadership— will  always  be  mindful  of 
your  last  admonition  to  us — Keep  the 
Faith,  Baby. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago 
in  this  Chamber  I  rose  to  pay  tribute 
to  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  to  plead  for 
his  seat  in  this  body  as  a  duly  elected 
Representative  of  the  people  of  Harlem. 
My  plea  was  rejected  and  Adam  Powell 
was  temporarily  excluded  from  this 
House  that  he  had  served  so  long  and, 
for  the  most  part,  so  well.  Today  we  come 
to  mourn  his  death. 

Adam  Powell  was  a  gifted  man,  a  bril- 
liant man,  with  a  magnetic  personality 
and  sparkling  wit.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  serve   as  his  colleague  and  to  know 
him  well.  He  used  his  gifts  but  wasted 
them,  too.  He  seemed  to  thrive  on  con- 
troversy and  he  lived  In  high  style — a 
symbol  to  his  people  of  a  black  man  who 
had  "made  it"  in  a  white  man's  world. 
But   Adam   Powell   never  forgot  his 
people.  He  served  as  a  trallblazer  not  only 
to  blacks  who  looked  to  him  for  leader- 
ship but  to  all  the  poor  and  downtrodden 
who  benefited  so  substantially  from  his 
remarkable  legislative  lUMJomplishments. 
Amidst  all  the  controversy,  the  facet  of 
his  congressional  career  tends  to  be  over- 
looked. I  think  it  fitting  that  we  call 
attention  to  it  now  so  as  not  to  forget 
the  real  legacy  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
As  one  of  the  first  black  chairmen  of 
a  congressional  committee,  Adam  Powell 
led  the  way  in  establishing  legislative 
landmarks  for  education,  unemployment, 
the    poor,    and    the    handicapped.    His 
vigorous   advocacy   produced    a   higher 
minimimi  wage.  Federal  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  colleges, 
the  poverty  program,  a  National  Arts 
Foundation.  Not  the  least,  of  course,  was 
the  role  he  played  in  bringing  about  pas- 
sage of  the  very  important  civil  rights 
bills  of  the  1960's. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Adam  Powell  made 
his  mark  on  this  House  and  on  his  coun- 
try. He  will  be  remembered  as  much  more 
than  a  mere  footnote  in  history. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  I  want  to  stress  his  important 
contributions  to  the  enactment  of  pro- 
gressive legislation  beneficial  to  countless 
numbers  of  American  citizens. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  was  responsible  for  fashioning 
into  law  increased  minimum  wages,  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fender Control  Act,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  for  women,  the  College 
Facilities  Act,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Administration  on  Aging 
Act,  the  National  Foundation  for  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act,  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

Few  men  in  Congress  could  point  to 
such  a  distinguished  legislative  record 
Chairman  Powell  was  not  content  to 
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serve  as  a  passive  legislator.  His  flam- 
boyance and  energy  were  directed  toward 
the  development  of  responsible  legisla- 
tion. 

Adam  Clasrton  Powell  was  an  articu- 
late and  forceful  voice  for  his  people. 
It  is  Indeed  appropriate  that  he  is  hon- 
ored today  for  his  legislative  service, 
particularly  for  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

I  was  In  the  uniform  of  an  enlisted 
man  In  the  U.S.  Army  when  I  first  met 
Adam  Clasrton  Powell.  I  was  on  a  week- 
end pass  visiting  my  home  In  East  St. 
Louis  in  October  1944.  Adam  was  in  East 
St.  Louis  that  weekend  making  a  speech 
in  my  behalf  as  a  candidate  for  Congress. 
He  was  himself  a  candidate  for  Congress! 
We  were  both  elected  In  November  of 
1944  and  we  entered  the  79th  Congress 
together  in  January  1945. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a 
dear  friend  and  a  great  man  with  the 
passing  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  His 
death  Is  a  deprivation  for  all  Americans 
who  feel  as  he  did  that  equality,  regard- 
less of  race,  must  be  more  than  a  slogan. 
He  championed  the  cause  of  blacks  in 
America  at  a  time  when  their  spokesmen 
were  few,  and  immuted  voices,  among 
them,  even  fewer. 

As  a  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  he  fought  long  and 
hard  for  the  type  of  legislation  that 
would  bring  a  large  measure  of  progress 
to  a  nation  that  urgently  required 
change.  He  was  imderstandably  proud  of 
the  fact  that  his  leadership  helped  to 
pass  more  than  50  major  bills  during 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  including  the  legisla- 
tion for  the  war  on  poverty,  statutory 
landmarks  of  which  we  are  told  he  was 
especially  proud. 

I  knew  Adam  over  the  span  of  many 
years,  and  I  came  to  appreciate  his  dedi- 
cation to  a  cause  and  his  ability  to  mobi- 
lize public  opinion  to  support  that  In 
which  he  so  strongly  believed. 

He  had  a  very  special  kind  of  rapport 
with  the  people  of  his  district,  a  special 
kind  of  appeal  which  was  evident 
whether  he  spoke  to  a  mass  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers in  the  streets  of  Harlem,  or  from 
the  pulpit  of  his  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church. 

Scripture  tells  us  that  Adam  was  cre- 
ated as  the  first  man — and  for  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  of  his  district 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  became  In  both 
deed  and  word  their  "first  man."  He  will 
be  deeply  missed  by  others  throughout 
the  Nation,  as  well. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  orators  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Adam  Clayton  Powell,  has  just 
died. 


I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  across  the  country  who  mourn 
the  passing  of  Hariem's  unquestioned 
political  leader  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. One  of  two  black  Representatives 
in  the  House  for  years,  he  was  a  symbol 
of  achievement,  confidence,  and  defiance 
for  many  black  Americans. 

A  skilled  politician,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  was  a  man  of  flamboyant  style 
and  legislative  brilliance. 


I  will  remember  Representative  Powell 
as  one  of  the  most  productive  chairmen 
of  a  major  congressional  committee. 
More  than  60  pieces  of  major  legislation 
were  passed  under  the  aegis  of  his  power- 
ful committee,  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  These  included  meas- 
ures covering  minimum  wages,  manpower 
development  and  training,  antipoverty, 
and  juvenile  delinquency.  Many  of  his 
early  "Powell  amendments"  which  sought 
to  deny  Federal  funds  to  discriminatory 
projects  are  now  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell's  constituents  In 
Harlem  will  remember  him  as  a  man  of 
justice,  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  equal  job 
opportunities  and  better  housing  for  his 
people.  His  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  remember  his  superb 
legislative  achievements  In  the  issues  of 
social  justice  and  equality. 

Mrs.  O'Neill  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
condolences  to  the  bereaved  family  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  at  this  time  to  join  my  colleagues 
In  this  special  order  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
former  colleague  and  past  Chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, the  Htm.  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  of 
New  York. 

I  am  certain  that  when  history  makes 
Its  judgment  on  Dr.  PoweU,  he  will  fare 
most  favorably.  Nearly  50  programs  of 
major  degree  In  educatlcm,  better  labor 
standards,  and  aid  to  the  poor  and  el- 
derly became  law  as  a  result  of  his  efforts 
and  leadership.  He  presided  over  the 
passage  of  minimum  wage  increases,  the 
war  on  poverty,  manpower  training  pro- 
grams, aid  to  colleges  and  libraries  and, 
most  significantly,  the  1965  breakthrough 
on  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

As  cHie  who  worked  with  Adam  Powell, 
I  learned  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  his  gifts  as  well  as  his  problems 
Partlculary,  I  learned  of  his  overriding 
love  and  devotion  to  the  work  of  Con- 
gress. 

He  valued  his  friendship  In  this  body 
and  respected  his  colleagues  to  a  high 
degree.  It  was  because  of  that  that  he  la- 
bored with  such  determination  to  regain 
his  seat  and  was  eventually  upheld  in 
that  determination  and  perseverance  by 
the  highest  court  In  this  land. 

Now  he  has  gone  before  the  Creator 
of  us  all  in  the  highest  tribunal  which  he 
faces,  and  that  judgment,  of  course,  is 
the  one  which  will  override  all  others  I 
trust  and  I  hope  that  the  God  he  loved 
and  served  will  remember  his  zeal  for 
the  poor,  for  children,  for  equality,  and 
against  Injustice.  Whether  you  were  one 
who  agreed  with  Adam  and  admired  him, 
as  I  did,  or  one  who  opposed  him  on  mat- 
ters when  you  felt  he  had  to  be  opposed, 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  on  this:  For  the 
life  he  led  and  the  work  he  did  and  the 
way  he  served  Harlem  and  New  York,  I 
think  he  deserves  the  respect  of  our  col- 
leagues all  over  the  land  at  this  time.  But 
over  all  I  think  he  said  It  best  himself 
when  he  evaluated  his  own  contribution 
to  his  work  In  public  service  by  saying. 
"No  matter  how  you  look  at  what  I  did. 
I  paid  my  dues." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  body 
owe  Adam  Powell  great  respect  for  his 
leadership  and  service  for  26  years. 


Avril  12,  1972 
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THE  80TH  BIRTHDAY  OP  CARDINAL 
JOSEPH  MINDSZENTY,  PRIMATE 
OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Roberts)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Patten)  Is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes.         

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  speak  about  a 
man  whom  all  freedom -loving  peoples 
over  the  world  admire  as  a  proud  symbol 
for  patriotism,  religion,  freedom,  and  hu- 
man rights.  He  is  a  man,  who  in  our  world 
of  compromises,  lies,  and  half-truths,  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  exchange  truth  for 
security,  justice  for  individual  or  group 
interest,  integrity  of  character  for  ques- 
tionable compromises  in  the  name  of 
"progress." 

As  his  predecessor  in  England,  Thomas 
Beckett,  he  is  a  man  who  would  not  bar- 
gain away  the  right  of  individual  con- 
science, the  privileges  of  his  church  in 
order  to  survive  under  a  Godless  regime. 
Such  a  regime,  despite  any  economic  re- 
forms and  palliatives  in  the  political 
sphere,  still  prevents  freedom  of  religious 
Instructions,  forbids  a  Catholic  press  or 
any  youth  organizations,  and  pressures 
the  Vatican  to  agree  to  the  appointment 
of  the  most  notorious  collaborators  to 
three  of  the  four  bishoprics  in  Himgary  in 
the  last  few  months. 

But  Cardinal  Mindszenty  Is  not  just  a 
man  of  integrity  and  an  uncompromising 
fighter  for  the  freedom  of  religion  and 
individual  conscience  against  the  totali- 
tarianism of  Communist  ideology. 

He  is  also  a  teacher  of  his  people  who 
revere  him  despite  his  enforced  exile 
since  October  1971  and  already  during 
his  stay  In  prison  and  isolation  in  the 
n.S.  Embassy.  His  sermons  diiring  the  3 
years  after  the  war  before  his  arrest,  his 
recent  pastoral  letter,  show  him  as  a  man 
to  whom  religious  truths,  the  commands 
of  Christian  morality,  are  not  only  the 
leading  polestar  but  a  condition  sine  qua 
non,  if  social  justice  and  Individual  free- 
dom are  going  to  be  Implemented  in  our 
crisis-plagued  world.  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  in  the  Record  after  my 
remarlcs  the  English  translation  of  his 
last  Pastoral  Letter  of  Advent  1971  writ- 
ten in  Vienna  for  Hungarian  Catholics 
In  Hungary  and  throughout  the  world. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  Is  not  only  an 
example  of  courage  and  Integrity  he  Is 
also  a  man  of  ecumenic  spirit.  Long  be- 
fore Vatican  n,  he  attracted  Protestants 
and  Jews  to  himself,  becoming  a  symbol 
not  only  of  Catholic  faith,  but  also  of  all 
Christians  and  God-fearing  people 
against  dialectical  materialism,  and 
atheistic  communism.  People  relate  to 
me  that  his  sermons,  and  even  devotions, 
were  often  attended  by  non-Catholics, 
in  order  to  show  solidarity  for  the  fighter 
for  human  rights,  democracy,  and  moral- 
ity. 

A  good  friend  of  mine.  Prof.  Z.  Michael 
Szaz,  Secretary  of  International  Rela- 
tions of  the  American  Hungarian  Feder- 
ation, Troy  State  University,  visited  the 
cardinal  In  Vienna  on  March  26.  He  re- 
ports that  the  cardinal  is  in  good  health 
physically  and  mentally,  and  did  not  lose 
either  the  profundity  of  his  thinking. 


or  his  wit.  To  him  he  described  our  world 
as  going  through  a  period  of  spiritual 
and  moral  fog  where  truths  could  no 
longer  be  easily  pinpointed.  He  added: 

If  we  can  only  disperse  some  of  the  fog  of 
moral  errors  and  remind  the  peoples  of  the 
world  of  the  truth,  we  cUready  have  accom- 
plished an  important  task  in  our  life. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  contribute  my 
humble  share  to  the  admonition  of  the 
great  cardinal  by  reminding  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  of  his 
great  example  and  that  despite  political 
compromises  which  might  become  neces- 
sary as  a  result  of  the  changing  inter- 
national balances  of  power,  we  imder- 
stand  his  message  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  for  any  God-fearing  people 
with  the  Ideology  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism. We  promise,  in  congratulating  the 
cardinal,  that  we  will  not  fall  into  the 
temptation  of  our  times  to  regard  eter- 
nal truths  and  the  self-evident  truths  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  from  a 
viewpoint  of  moral  and  political  rela- 
tivism. Rather,  we  will  pay  the  price  for 
freedom,  eternal  vigilance  and  loyalty  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  based 
on  our  Judeo-Christlan  heritage,  in  the 
same  spirit  In  which  the  cardinal  keeps 
his  allegiance  to  his  nation  and  church 
now  in  the  enforced  exile  in  Vienna.  May 
God  give  him  health  and  many  fortunate 
returns. 

FKOU  the  PSIMATE  of  EUNGAmT 

My  Reverend  Brothers,  dear  Faithful,  and 
fellow  Hungarians! 

I  am  speaking  to  you  after  a  long  and 
compulsory  silence.  My  words  at  first  are 
those  of  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Providence 
which  has  preserved  me  amid  my  many 
sufferings.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  aU 
those  who,  at  least  spiritually,  shared  with 
me  the  burden  of  the  cross,  and  who  tried 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  my  fate  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Oospel,  and  supported  me  with 
their  prayers.  At  this  time,  I  cannot  forget 
those  few  who  accepted  the  sufferings  In  the 
service  of  the  same  Ideals,  and  which  has 
ended  or  will  end  in  so  many  cases  only  by  a 
redeeming  death. 

If  one  accepts  one's  misfortunes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Divine  will,  the  faithful 
man  really  makes  whole  through  his  body 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  his  body  serves 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  (Col.  1,  24).  Our 
redemption  was  bom  of  suffering  and  we 
believe  that  the  sacrifices  accepted  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  were  not  even  secularly  In 
vain.  We  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  pris- 
on and  the  temporary  frontier  that  destroys 
human  like  with  faith  and  hope  in  Ood. 
What  wo\ild  be  a  more  timely  topic  that 
this  unbreakable,  always  young  and  new, 
redeeming  hope  which  forms  a  pUlar  both  of 
our  supernatural  and  ova  decent,  serious 
secular  life  as  weU? 

The  liturgy  of  the  Church  also  spefiks  to 
us  of  hope:  we  are  celebrating  advent  and  the 
new  year.  The  words  of  the  prophets  shall 
ring  In  our  ears:  "The  heavens  shall  give 
praise  and  the  earth  shall  give  thanks  .  .  . 
before  the  Lord  Who  has  come  .  .  ."  (Ps.  86, 
11-13)  "TeU  those  of  little  faith:  Do  not 
feart  Ood  himself  is  coming  to  bring  you 
redemption."  (Is.  36,  4,  7)  Refer  to  the 
Divine  promise  and  talk  about  His  plans  and 
nourish  In  the  people  of  Ood  the  hope  In 
the  coming  of  Messiah.  In  the  fullness  of 
time  his  hope  has  been  fulfilled  and  Lord 
Jesus  himself  gave  "testimony  of  the  truth." 
(1  Tim.  6,  13),  From  Htm  we  learned  to 
pray:  "Thy  Kingdom  come."  From  wtm  we 
borrowed  the  words  and  parables  at  hope: 
of  the  yeast  which  Is  hidden  in  the  flotir 


but  changes  It  Into  dough,  of  the  tiniest  seed 
which  grows  Into  the  mightiest  tree.  These 
parables  speak  of  futvu-e  times.  The  kingdom 
of  Ood  does  not  arrive  in  a  moment,  the 
Christian  must  pray  and  work  for  Its  com- 
ing. 

The  historical  appearance  of  the  Lord,  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Chtirch  itself.  I.e.,  the  com- 
munity of  those  "who  see  In  Jesus  Christ 
the  author  of  redemption  and  the  basis 
for  unity  and  Just  peace."  (Const,  lumen 
gentium.  Cap.  n,  n.  9)  are  not  only  historical 
facts  and  beluga.  They  are  also  continuous 
programs,  tasks,  but  simultaneously  also 
sources  of  strength.  For  the  Church  as  the 
"community  of  faith,  hope  and  love"  (Const. 
Iiunen  gentium.  Cap.  I,  n.  8)  Is  also  both  In 
Its  external  appearances  and  effects  a  revela- 
tion of  the  faith  permeating  Its  members, 
of  the  hope  giving  life  to  the  faithful,  and 
of  the  love  which  binds  them  together. 

Among  my  correspondence  In  Rome  before 
arriving  to  Vienna,  there  was  a  Hungarian 
letter  that  arrived  from  northern  Italy.  Its 
sender  describes  that  she  was  bcu'n  In  Nagy- 
klkinda  after  World  War  I.  While  a  small 
child,  she  was  adopted  as  one  of  nine  Hun- 
garian orphans  by  an  Intelligent,  educated 
Hxingarian  woman,  and  became  a  sister.  Edu- 
cated by  her,  the  sister  came  as  a  refugee 
to  the  West  and  knocked  on  the  door  of  this 
nunnery. 

There  has  been  nobody  for  decades  to 
whom  she  could  talk  Hungarian.  In  Octo- 
ber 1971  she  also  heard  the  news:  the  Hun- 
garian primate  is  In  Rome.  She  felt  that 
somehow  she  still  belongs  to  him.  She  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  two  page  letter  in  Hun- 
garian. She  apologized  but  this  had  been 
her  first  Hungarian  letter  In  decades.  Her 
highest  order  superior  wrote  an  understand- 
ing accompanying  Italian  letter  to  It.  All 
Hungarian  relationships  were  missing  from 
the  life  of  this  dear  sister.  Her  fate  was 
most  unforttinate  even  among  the  emigres; 
It  Is  really  surprising  that  she  had  been 
able  to  write  In  Hungarian  at  all.  In  con- 
trast, it  is  a  fortune  that  the  majority  of 
the  refugees  still  has  contact  to  the  large 
and  the  smaU  Hungarian  community:  the 
family.  The  imtlon  lives  In  its  language. 
The  family  Is  the  great  anchor  of  our  hope, 
it  does  not  let  the  mother  tongue  to  fall 
silent.  If  we  cannot  leave  any  other  In- 
heritance to  our  children,  we  should  at 
least  bequeath  to  them  the  language  of  our 
ancestors.  Of  coiirse,  the  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  nation  which  has  adopted 
them  is  praiseworthy,  but  there  Is  nothing 
more  depressing  in  the  life  of  the  parents 
than  the  lost  language  of  their  country  In 
their  children. 

Another  strength  and  obligation  renmlns 
the  Hungarian-language  mass  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  the  Htingarlan-language 
sermon.  If  the  Church,  understanding  the 
need  of  souls,  permitted  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage as  the  language  of  the  Holy  Mass  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  would  be  palnfia  if 
those  given  this  grace  amid  a  world  crisis 
and  loss  of  their  country  would  not  appre- 
ciate and  value  It.  And  we  cannot  mass  the 
sermon  St.  Paul  teaches  that  faith  comes 
from  hearing,  from  the  hearing  of  the  words 
of  Christ  (Romans  10,  17). 

In  order  to  give  our  children  a  Christian 
education.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  listen 
to  the  sermon  on  Sundays  and  holidays. (It  is 
true  that)  in  order  to  achieve  the  1456  vic- 
tory at  N&dorfeh6rv4r  (Belgrad)  St.  John 
Caplstrano,  although  he  did  not  speak  Him- 
garian,  could  successfully  enthuse  the  Hun- 
garian crusaders  so  much  that  they  forced 
the  (troops  of  the)  Turkish  Empire  extend- 
ing to  three  continents  to  nm  for  their  life. 
His  sanctity  and  the  (military)  genius  of  his 
friend  Hunyadl,  were  adequate  for  the  task. 
But  not  even  the  most  proficient  foreign- 
tongue  orator  can  compete  with  the  sermon 
in  the  mother  tongue.  Count  Albert  Apponyl, 
despite  his  worldwide  renown,  often  listened 
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attentively  to  sermon  of  the  new  cbaplaln 
celebrating  hla  first  mass.  Thoee  who  miss  the 
sermon  cannot  fulfill  the  obligations  as  fa- 
thers, mothers  and  educators.  In  the  present 
disintegrating  world  their  children  will  be 
like  lone,  unsupported  leaves  blown  by  the 
wind.  Abroad  we  cannot  afford  to  give  to  our 
children  and  their  souls  less  than  what  we 
have  received  from  our  caring  parents.  The 
right  to  the  mother  tongue  Is  the  most  nat- 
ural human  and  Individual  right. 

In  addition,  every  family  should  have  a 
Hungarian-language  New  Testament,  and 
every  family  should  subscribe  to  the  monthly 
of  Hungarian  Catholic  refugees,  Elettink  (our 
Life) .  Our  other  Christian  brethren  are  also 
taking  care  of  their  own. 

I  want  to  emphasize  strongly  for  my  priests 
visit  the  families,  despite  their  manifold  du- 
ties. Without  It,  even  at  home,  there  never 
has  been  or  will  be  a  serious  and  adequate 
fulfillment  of  pastoral  duties.  This  1b  even 
more  true  abroad. 

Charity  which  finds  expression  In  deeds  1b 
absolutely  necessary  toward  those  In  need. 
How  can  we  expect  help  from  foreigners  If 
affluent  Hungarians  are  Indifferent  toward 
those  in  misery  among  their  fellow  country- 
men. 

St.  Paul  teaches:  "We  are  kept  alive  by 
hope."  Our  example  In  regard  to  mercy  Is  the 
homeless  Tobias,  and  Jesus  has  said  and 
promised:  "Happy  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
shall  receive  mercy."  (Matth.  6,  7). 

I  am  sending  my  blessing  to  you,  my  Rev- 
erend Brothers,  dear  Faithful,  to  those  at 
home,  to  those  detached  (from  Hungary)  and 
to  those  scattered  over  five  continents. 
Vienna,  Pazmaneum 
Advent  1971 

J6ZSEP  MiNDSZKNTT,  m.p., 

Archbishop  of  Gran,  Primate  of  Hungary. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  in  congratulat- 
ing the  cardinal-primate  of  the  Hun- 
garian Catholic  Church,  Joseph  Mlnds- 
zenty,  who  celebrated  his  80th  birthday 
on  March  29. 

Cardinal  Min^zenty  has  been  a  source 
of  Inspiration, .solace,  and  hope  for  all 
of  us,  regardless  of  our  religious  denom- 
ination, for  the  past  two  and  a  half  de- 
cades. His  historic  fight  for  individual 
and  religious  freedom  during  the  late 
1940's  in  Hungary  established  the  car- 
dinal's place  for  all  time  in  the  hall  of 
fame  of  heroes  of  the  Hungrarlan  people. 
His  sufTerings,  both  physical  and  mental, 
during  his  long  imprisonment  aroused 
the  sympathy  of  the  entire  world  and  Il- 
lustrated the  courage  of  this  steadfast 
man.  His  years  in  prison  and  in  semi- 
isolation  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  proved 
that  the  vicissitude  of  loneliness  could 
not  break  a  spirit  engaged  so  actively  In 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  dignity. 

Now.  in  his  exile.  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
Is  active  again.  He  is  finishing  his 
memoirs  which  will  be  published  next 
year,  and  he  has  started  a  new  book  on 
the  history  of  his  country.  He  has  issued 
a  pastoral  letter  to  Hungarians  every- 
where in  the  world,  and  I  am  proud  to 
Join  his  well  wishers  from  many  nations 
in  wishing  him  Godspeed  in  his  religious 
and  intellectual  endeavors  and  many 
happy  returns. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
Archbishop  of  Gran — Esztergom — and 
Primate  of  the  Hungarian  Catholic 
Church  has  celebrated  his  80th  birthday 
in  Vloma. 


He  moved  there  last  October  after 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  Rome,  receiving 
honors  and  a  very  warm  welcome  from 
Pope  Paul  VI.  He  is  stiU  in  good  health 
and  is  mentally  extremely  alert.  He  is 
finishing  the  final  editing  of  his  memoirs 
and  is  working  on  a  second  book  con- 
cerning Hungarian  history. 

All  of  us  know  the  life  and  record  of 
this  courageous  Cardinal  who  has  been 
a  living  testimony  to  his  faith,  church 
and  his  fatherland.  He  steadfastly  op- 
posed the  limitation  and  suppression  of 
individual  and  human  rights  and  the 
usurpation  of  church  and  personal  liber- 
ties by  an  all-powerful  dictatorial  state 
regardless  whether  this  state  was  exer- 
cising its  illegal  powers  imder  the  guise 
of  fascism  or  communism.  His  pastoral 
letters  in  the  1940's,  his  sermons  and  per- 
sonal example  constituted  the  most  out- 
standing record  for  the  defense  of  true 
democracy  and  human  dignity  in  a  Hun- 
gary which  was  already  then  imder  So- 
viet occupation  and  upon  which  was 
foisted  a  Stalinist  regime  alien  to  the 
temperament  and  desires  of  the  Him- 
garian  people. 

His  sufferings  which  Include  the  use 
of  will-paralysing  drugs  and  45  days  of 
straight  interrogation,  a  life  sentence  for 
crimes  which  he  had  not  committed  in- 
tentionally, his  liberation  during  the 
1956  Hungarian  fight  for  freedom  and  his 
moderate  radio  speech  to  his  people  the 
day  before  Soviet  tanks  crushed  the  fight 
for  freedom  are  all  part  of  historical 
record  which  had  transformed  him  into 
more  than  Just  a  great  prelate  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  To  Hungarians  every- 
where regardless  of  their  denomination 
or  political  views,  he  has  become  the 
martyr  for  their  nation,  and  for  tradi- 
tional moral  concepts  and  human  rights. 
But  even  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  na- 
tion. Cardinal  Mindszenty  remains  an 
example  for  all  of  us  in  their  uncom- 
promising belief  in  democracy  and  hu- 
man dignity  amid  the  many  dangers  that 
beset  democracy  today. 

Therefore,  we  salute  him  on  his  birth- 
day and  wish  him  Godspeed  and  a  fruit- 
ful work  in  his  remaining  years  and 
many  happy  returns.  May  I  also  express 
the  hope  that  the  present  Hungarian 
Government  will  finally  realize  the  real 
greatness  and  honorable  motives  of  the 
Cardinal  and  quash  his  sentence  so  that 
he  may  live  his  life  in  retirement  in  his 
beloved  native  country  where  for  the  last 
22  years  he  was  either  a  prisoner  or  an 
isolated  refugee  at  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  more  than  three  and  a  half  billion 
people  alive  in  the  world  today,  few  have 
attained  the  kind  of  fame  that  causes 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
commemorate  their  birthday.  Fewer  still 
have  achieved  eminence  by  representing 
the  aspiration  of  the  anonymous  billions 
of  human  beings  whose  birth,  life  and 
death  go  unremarked  by  posterity. 

Stefan  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  Primate 
of  Hungary,  celebrated  his  80th  birthday 
recently,  still  in  exile  from  his  people 
as  he  has  been  for  18  years.  By  most 
pragmatic  standards,  the  last  decade  and 
a  half  of  his  life  has  been  a  failure,  a 
futile,  quixotic  gesture  of  protest  in  a  lost 
cause.  Yet  we,  as  representatives  of  the 


American  people,  honor  him  today,  pay- 
ing tribute  not  only  to  the  man's  own 
bravery  and  tenacity,  but  to  the  indomi- 
table spirit  of  the  nameless  millions  he 
represents.  The  cardinal's  perseverance 
in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  has 
come  to  symbolize  the  inner  faith  which 
flourishes  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  des- 
pite a  generation  of  oflBcial  repression.  In 
honoring  hJm,  we  honor  all  who  cherish 
his  name  as  the  rallying  cry  of  the  per- 
secuted, and  all  who  live  their  lives  in 
silent  emulation  of  his  Ideals. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARTICIPATION  OP  VOICE  OP  AMER- 
ICA,  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE,  AND 
USIA  LIBRARIES  ABROAD  IN  IN- 
TERNATIONAL DRUG  CONTROL 
EFFORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpkrn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  lu-ge  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  574— my  bill  to 
mstruct  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Service  Libraries  abroad  to  exhibit  and 
broadcast  information  on  the  effects  of 
heroin  addiction  to  those  countries  which 
are  known  to  produce,  process,  and  traffic 
in  opium. 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, I  would  point  out  that  the  average 
poppy  farmer  in  such  a  coimtry  as  Tur- 
key has  no  idea  whatsoever  of  the  death, 
crime,  and  human  misery  caused  by  the 
heroin  which  is  ultimately  derived  from 
his  production. 

This  lack  of  information  Is  further  re- 
inforced by  the  fact  that  Turkey  has  no 
domestic  heroin  problem  itself,  and  has 
for  centuries  been  growing  poppy  as  a 
staple  product — to  be  used  for  everything 
from  baking  bread  and  pressing  oil  from 
the  seeds,  eating  the  leaves  as  salad 
greens,  using  the  stalks  for  firewood 
and  animal  fodder,  and  prescribing  small 
quantities  of  the  gwn  as  palnkllling 
medication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  witnessed  chil- 
dren as  young  as  6  busy  hoeing,  weeding, 
and  cultivating  the  flourishing  late  spring 
crop  during  the  course  of  my  11 -nation 
study  mission  last  year — a  survev  which 
resulted  in  the  publication,  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  my  report 
entitled  "The  International  Narcotics 
Trade  and  Its  Relation  to  the  United 
States." 

We  have,  for  years,  overlooked  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  supporting  bilateral  and 
multilateral  drug  control  efforts.  The 
Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe, 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Service  Li- 
braries in  foreign  coimtries  would  repre- 
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sent  most  appropriate  vehicles  for  Im- 
pressing those  countries  implicated  in  the 
illicit  narcotics  traffic  with  the  cata- 
strophic effects  of  heroin  addiction.  Even 
those  countries  which  only  produce  or 
process  opium  are  in  danger  of  develop- 
ing a  serious  heroin  addiction  problem 
at  any  time.  Iran,  which  succeeded  only 
temporarily  in  its  efforts  to  clamp  down 
on  drug  use  and  traffic,  is  a  case  in  point. 
We  can  expect  little  success  In  crop 
substitution  and  law  enforcement  policies 
in  opiimi-producing  nations,  unless  the 
farmers  and  local  government  officials  in 
those  coimtries  are  aware  of  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  heroin,  not  Just  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  all  sections  of  the 
world. 

MISINFORMATION  ON  CORPS  OP 
ENGINEERS  SURVEY  AFFECTING 
RICHLAND  AND  ASHLAND  COUN- 
TIES IS  CORRECTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
amount  of  the  controversy  surroimding 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Cleveland-Akron  Area 
Regional  Waste  Water  Management 
Study  is  based  on  misinformation.  I  rec- 
ognize that  some  of  this  comes  because 
of  political  oratory  which  can  be  dis- 
counted, but  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  misunderstanding  is  based  on  news- 
paper reports. 

First  of  all,  when  the  first  Corps  of 
Engineers  report  on  this  feasibility  study 
was  made  available  In  July  1971,  both 
Congressman  Jack  Betts  and  I  immedi- 
ately objected  to  the  concept  of  mak- 
ing Richland  and  Ashland  Counties 
any  leachbed.  Although  the  use  of  Rich- 
land and  Ashland  County  farmland  was 
only  a  part  of  that  feasibility  study,  it 
was  obvious  that  this  was  not  one  of  the 
alternatives  which  should  be  pursued  in 
our  comprehensive  effort  to  attack  the 
water  pollution  problem.  We  consulted 
with  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
our  own  Ohio  member  on  that  commit- 
tee, Representative  William  Harsha,  of 
Portsmouth.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  espe- 
cially Congressman  Harsha.  H.R.  11896 
now  contains  a  specific  provision  which 
should  set  many  of  the  fears  of  those  in 
Richland  and  Ashland  Counties  at  rest. 
Misinformation  had  led  many  to  believe 
a  plan  would  be  foisted  on  them  without 
any  recourse  and  although  this  was  not 
possible,  the  bill  as  passed  contained  a 
clear  statement  of  congressionsJ  Intent 
to  allay  all  of  these  fears. 

When  I  received  the  endorsenient  of 
the  Mansfield  News  Journal  in  niy  very 
first  campaign  for  Congress,  it  was  based 
in  large  nature  on  the  belief  of  that  paper 
that  the  representative  in  Washington 
should  work  to  pierce  the  bureaucratic 
maze  which  even  then  was  engulfing  us, 
rather  than  perpetuate  it  and  further 
spread  its  tentacles  over  the  taxpayers.  I 
feel  I  have  been  consistent  through  the 
years  on  this  point  and  have  fought 
bureaucracy  rather  than  furthered  its 
goals.  I  say  this  because  I  am  well  aware 
that  a  feasibility  report  In  1971  can  lead 


to  an  accomplished  fact  2.  5.  or  10  years 
later.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  two 
points  to  bear  in  mind. 

First,  in  probing  areas  where  difficult 
and  hard  solutions  lie  ahead,  few  if  any 
answers  are  known  or  obvious  at  this 
point.  It  is  impossible  to  mount  an  attack 
in  an  area  such  as  pollution  and  in  ad- 
vance know  what  actions  will  be  ad-, 
vocated.  I  completely  support  the  con- 
cept that  all  alternatives  should  he  ex- 
plored which  is  far  different  from  saying 
that  any  and  all  recommendations  made 
would  be  either  accepted  or  supported. 
At  this  point,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
merely  coming  forward  with  alternative 
plans  as  a  part  of  a  solution  to  a  difficult 
problem. 

Second,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  not 
like  most  of  the  "creeping"  bureaucracy 
here  in  Washington.  They  are  profes- 
sional, open  and  direct,  as  well  as  non- 
political.  They  do  their  Job  efficiently  and 
to  the  letter  of  the  law.  You  may  recall 
that  in  1964  I  indicated  that  the  bureau- 
crats in  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  work  to  implement,  step  by  step, 
forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
even  though  at  that  time  they  Insisted 
they  would  not.  A  far  greater  danger  is 
presented  by  the  "creeping"  bureaucrats 
who  talk  one  way  and  Implement,  step 
by  step,  programs  which  are  the  result 
of  their  own  social  views.  On  the  basis  of 
my  experience,  this  is  not  a  problem 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  There  has 
never  been  a  sneak  attack  from  them. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  have  been 
himdreds  of  feasibility  studies  in  thou- 
sands of  areas.  For  example,  for  years 
there  was  a  feasibility  study  regarding 
the  proposal  to  link  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Ohio  River  by  means  of  a  canal.  I  did 
not  oppose  this  study  but  I  opposed  100 
percent  any  recommendation  that  such  a 
canal  be  built.  The  corps  has  studied 
many  subjects  where  final  recommenda- 
tions did  not  result  in  a  project. 

In  discussing  the  Corps  of  Engineer's 
alternative  plan  which  calls  for  the  use 
of  lands  in  Ashland  and  Richland  Coim- 
ties  in  the  Cleveland-Akron  proposal, 
they  indicated  that  further  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  potential  sites  will  concen- 
trate in  areas  near  Cleveland  and 
Akron.  They  have  merely  stated  at  this 
point  that  Ashland  sind  Richland  Coun- 
ties have  not  been  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration. I  believe  the  Congress  will 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  sites  nearer  those  cities 
would  reduce  pumping  costs  and  thus 
would  be  more  desirable  if  this  plan  ever 
Is  finally  recommended. 

In  the  legislation  before  us  last  month. 
Representative  Harsha  and  the  Public 
Works  Committee  added  a  safeguard  for 
the  people  of  our  area.  Although  I  have 
indicated  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
not  to  be  treated  like  other  bureaucratic 
agencies,  many  felt  one  loophole  did 
remain. 

That  was  the  very  remote  possibility 
that  the  project  could  be  implemented  as 
a  pilot  project  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. I  did  not  believe  the  proposal 
could  legally  be  rushed  through  as  a  pilot 
project  but  this  language  makes  sure. 
Through  the  good  work  of  the  commit- 
tee, on  page  231  of  the  bill  in  section  108 
(d)(1),  it  specifically  states  that  the 


Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is — 

Directed  to  design  and  develop  the  Demon- 
stration Waste  Water  Management  program 
for  the  Rehabilitation  and  Environmental  Re- 
pair of  Lake  Erie.  Prior  to  initiation  of  de- 
tailed engineering  and  design,  the  program, 
along  with  the  specific  recommendations  of 
the  chief  of  engineers  and  recommendations 
for  Its  financing,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Oongreas  for  statutory  approval. 

This  means  that  any  proposal  would 
be  treated  as  a  straight  public  works 
project.  In  other  words,  it  would  require 
authorization  and  then  specific  fimding. 
At  all  stages,  there  is  opportunity  for 
hearings  and  amendments. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Mansfield 
News  Journal  and  the  citizens  of  Rich- 
land and  Ashland  Counties  should  not  be 
alarmed  at  this  point.  It  is,  however,  to 
report  that  there  are  very  definite  safe- 
guards which  will  present  us  with  a 
proper  opportunity  and  forum  to  block 
this  radical  proposal  if  it  becomes  a  part 
of  their  final  plan. 

Colonel  Hansen,  district  engineer  in 
Buffalo,  informed  me  that  their  current 
study  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  Feb- 
ruary 1973.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
properly  studied  alternatives  and  options 
as  directed  by  Congress.  Nine  original 
alternatives  were  considered.  Congres- 
sional intent  clearly  urged  the  corps  to 
consider  total  land  disposal  systems  rath- 
er than  the  traditional  sewage  systems 
which  dump  eflBuents  in  our  vsraters.  Of 
the  nine  original  alternatives  studied, 
three  basic  alternatives  were  reported  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  be  most  prom- 
ising, one  of  them  including  the  regional 
waste  water  system  which  would  dump 
In  our  area. 

In  the  current  stage  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineer's  survey,  they  are  now  studying 
alternate  land  disposal  sites  in  addition 
to  the  Richland-Ashland  area.  It  is  very 
clear  that  pumping  sites  near  the  cities 
would  reduce  costs  and  be  more  desirable 
if  this  particular  approach  is  to  be  ad-  - 
vocated  and,  as  stated  earlier,  it  is  mere- 
ly one  of  three  proposals  currently  being 
considered  by  the  corps. 

The  first  determination  I  made  In 
studying  the  situaticm  was  whether  or 
not  the  project  could  be  fully  Implement- 
ed as  a  pilot  project  without  congression- 
al approval.  The  answer  to  this  was  "no." 
Congressional  intent  was  nonetheless 
made  clear  in  the  bill  as  stated  above. 
Second,  and  of  equal  importance,  the 
total  limit  of  the  authority  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  to  submit  the  completed 
plan  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  its  consider- 
ation and  approval.  So  we  have  a  second 
safeguard  which  has  been  overlooked. 
The  State  of  Ohio  will  have  authority  to 
say  "yes"  or  "no"  to  any  project  which  Is 
ultimately  advocated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  our  area. 

Thus,  any  suggestion  that  doomsday  is 
around  the  comer  or  that  our  interests 
have  not  been  adequately  protected  is  not 
borne  out  in  the  facts.  Congressman 
Betts  and  I  have  received  fine  coopera- 
tion from  the  committee  and  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  When  the  Corps  pre- 
sents its  ultimate  report,  you  can  be  as- 
sured that  I  would  vigorously  oppose  It 
If  It  were  to  advocate  the  imnecessariiw 
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expensive  and  undeslred  long-distance 
piunping  of  sewage  into  our  area.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  reasonable  way 
anyone  can  oppose  the  study  of  all  the 
alternatives  available. 

Let  me  give  you  a  similar  example. 
Suppose  the  Mansfield  News  Journal 
were  to  advocate  that  an  overall,  com- 
prehensive program  be  developed  for  the 
downtown  area  in  Mansfield  to  combine 
the  objectives  of  beautification,  renova- 
tion, housing,  parking.  Federal,  coimty, 
and  municipal  office  buildings,  parks,  and 
Improved  commercial  and  office  space.  A 
commission  is  set  up  and  it  begins  its 
study.  Word  gets  out  that  one  of  the 
nine  feasibility  suggestions — just  sugges- 
tions at  this  point,  no  final  plan  or  agreed 
course  of  action — included  a  proposal  to 
raze  the  area  which  now  includes  the 
Mansfield  News  Journal  plant. 

At  this  point,  before  the  commission 
can  even  make  its  final  recommendations, 
the  newspaper  calls  for  an  abolishment 
of  the  commission,  an  abandonment  of 
Its  study  and  that  no  report  of  any  kind 
be  finalized. 

I  think  the  paper  would  be  subject  to 
criticism  that  it  really  did  not  want  to 
solve  the  problem.  Yet,  that  newspaper 
is  in  effect,  suggesting  that  Jack  Betts 
and  I  take  the  same  course  of  action  be- 
cause one  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  a  badly  needed  comprehensive  study 
might  be  that  our  area  could  adversely  be 
affected  if  many  contingencies  were  all 
resolved  against  us.  If,  repeat  if,  these 
Ashland-Richland  farm  use  proposals 
were  to  be  embodied  in  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' final  report.  If,  repeat  if,  that  re- 
port were  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  in  subsequent  action,  if,  repeat  if,  the 
State  of  Ohio  approved  this  land  use  and 
finally,  if,  repeat  if.  Congress  funded  the 
request,  the  project  could  be  imple- 
mented. 

Part  of  the  misunderstanding  regard- 
ing my  position  was  caused  by  the  News 
Journal  front  page  story  on  Thursday 
March  30.  A  reporter  correctly  stated 
that  an  amendment  I  supported  afBrms 
the  House's  intentions  that  spray  irri- 
gation disposal  systems  be  seriously  ex- 
plored as  a  tool  for  cleaning  up  the  Na- 
tion's waters.  This  Is  precisely  the  po- 
sition of  the  House  over  the  past  several 
years.  No  one  is  ixisitive  what  should  be 
done,  we  have  specifically  asked  that  al- 
ternative system  be  surveyed  and  in  some 
cases  pilot  projects  have  been  imple- 
mented. What  is  wrong  with  that?  Yet 
the  paper  jumps  from  that  solid  state- 
ment of  fact  to  an  illusory  conclusion, 
totally  improper,  that  I  was  in  effect 
further  encouraging  the  Government  to 
dump  treated  sewage  in  Richland  and 
Ashland  coimties.  This  is  totally  untrue. 

What  did  the  Vander  Jagt  amendment 
say?  Simply  that  we  asked  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  encourage  the  development  in 
areas  of  resources  management  systems 
the  recycling  of  pollutants  into  resoxirces, 
thereby  producing  income  rather  than 
just  incurring  operating  costs.  The 
amendment  itself  reads  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT   OFTEREO   BT    MB.   VANDER    JAGT 

Mr.  Vanteb  Jagt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vandeb  Jaot: 
Page  241,  between  lines  23  and  24  Insert  tbe 
following: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shaU  encourage 
waste  treatment  management  which  results 
In  the  construction  of  revenue  producing 
faculties  providing  for — 

"(1)  the  recycling  of  i>otentlaI  sewage  pol- 
lutants through  the  production  of  agricul- 
ture, sUvlcultvire  or  aquaculture  products,  or 
any  combination  thereof; 

"(2)  the  confined  and  contained  disposal 
of  pollutants  not  recycled; 

"(3)  the  reclamation  of  wastewater;  and 

"(4)  the  ultimate  disposal  of  sludge  In  a 
manner  that  wlU  not  result  In  environmental 
hazards. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
waste  treatment  management  which  results 
In  Integrating  faculties  for  sev/age  treatment 
and  recycling  with  facilities  to  treat,  dispose 
of  or  utUlze  other  industrial  and  municipal 
wastes,  including  but  not  limited  to  solid 
waste  and  waste  heat  and  thermal  discharges. 
Such  Integrated  facilities  shaU  be  designed 
and  operated  to  produce  revenues  in  excess 
of  capital  and  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  and  such  revenues  shall  be  used  by  the 
designated  regional  management  agency  to 
aid  In  financing  other  environmental  Im- 
provement programs. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
waste  treatment  management  which  com- 
bines 'open  space'  and  recreational  consid- 
erations with  such  management. 

Page  241,  line  24.  strike  "(d)"  and  Insert 
"(g)". 

That  this  concept  is  being  considered 
in  the  Lake  Erie  area  is  true  but  it  does 
not  follow  we  are  promoting  the  dumping 
of  waste  in  Ashland  and  Richland  coim- 
ties. This  is  a  nationwide  problem  and 
the  current  studies  are  progressing  in 
many  different  areas,  not  just  ours.  The 
overall  concept  and  principle  is  soimd. 
Implementation  in  Richland  and  Ash- 
land counties  would  not  be. 

The  question  has  also  been  raised 
whether  or  not  the  Lake  Erie  proposals 
would  be  "legal"  imder  the  1909  Treaty 
with  Canada.  That  treaty  provided  that 
any  action  which  would  change  the  level 
of  the  Great  Lakes  must  be  agreed  upon 
mutually.  The  impact  of  the  Corps  pro- 
posals on  the  lake  level  is  being  studied. 
It  may  be  subject  to  agreement.  The  pro- 
posal itself  certainly  is  not  illegal.  Cur- 
rently, waste  treatment  in  the  Chicago 
area  results  in  dumping  Lake  Michigan 
water  in  the  Mississippi  River  which 
takes  water  from  one  watershed  to  an- 
other. There  is  little  doubt  that  Canada 
will  have  something  to  say  about  any 
Lake  Erie  proposal.  The  State  of  Ohio 
will  also  have  something  to  say.  The  Con- 
gress will  have  something  to  say.  This 
again  indicates  a  failure  of  those  raising 
objections  to  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween a  proposal  in  its  early  stages  and 
a  completed,  comprehensive  program 
enacted  into  law  and  fimded.  Many 
hurdles  are  ahead  but  it  would  be  er- 
roneous, in  my  opinion,  to  suggest  the 
project  is  not  legal  in  this,  the  survey 
stage. 

I  do  not  believe  that  problems  are 
solved  by  engaging  in  press  release  wars 
and  have  taken  all  of  those  steps  which, 
I  think,  are  necessary  and  responsible  to 
give  our  area  proper  representation  on 
this  controversial  issue.  One  of  the  few 
virtues,  I  feel,  I  have  is  that,  as  a  Con- 
gressman, I  have  never  worried  about 
criticism  or  whether  or  not  actions,  I  be- 


lieve to  be  correct,  are  generally  un- 
derstood. 

However,  this  whole  controversy  does 
have  a  rather  Interesting  irony.  After 
doing  all  of  this  in  achieving  an  absolute 
safeguard  against  any  "sneak  attack" 
on  our  area,  I  still  determined  that  I 
would  vote  against  the  entire  measure  on 
final  passage  so  the  record  would  be 
clear.  As  such,  I  was  one  of  only  14  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  It  passed,  380  to  14. 
The  bill  had  some  other  bad  features,  but 
on  the  whole,  it  was  a  giant  step  forward 
in  the  overall  problem  of  combating 
water  pollution.  In  effect,  I  could  say  that 
I  am  one  of  the  only  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal,  and  this  would  be  accurate, 
but,  as  I  pointed  out,  it  is  a  far  more 
complex  situation  than  that. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  interesting  that, 
despite  my  nay  vote  on  the  overall  bill 
of  more  than  200  pages,  it  is  being 
charged  that  I  have  promoted  the 
scheme,  at  worst,  or  have  not  given  dili- 
gent representation  to  the  Richland- 
Ashland  area's  interest,  at  best.  I  think 
the  record  clearly  discloses  that  neither 
of  these  charges  are  accurate. 


VETERANS  ASSISTANCE  DAY  AND 
JOBS  FOR  VETERANS  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgohert) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  congressional  Easter 
recess,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  one  of  the  most  rewarding  expe- 
riences ever  since  becoming  a  Member  of 
Congress.  The  event  to  which  I  refer 
was  a  combined  Veterans  Assistance  Day 
and  Jobs  for  veterans  program  in  Merid- 
ian, Miss.,  on  Tuesday,  April  4.  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
event  which  benefited  veterans  and 
their  dependents  in  a  nine-county  area 
of  east  central  Mississippi.  The  pro- 
gram also  drew  veterans  from  west  cen- 
tral Alabama.  I  will  be  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  success  of  the  Meridian 
Veterans  Assistance  Day  resulted  not 
from  my  chairmanship,  but  from  the 
hard  work  and  dedicated  efforts  of  offi- 
cials at  the  veterans  center  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  These  men  and  women,  plus  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Mississippi  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission,  UJS. 
Department  of  Labor,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  Armed  Forces  all 
worked  as  a  team  for  one  of  the  most 
successful  veterans  assistance  days  ever 
held  in  the  United  States.  We  had  a 
total  of  787  veterans  and/or  dependents 
register  and  conducted  a  total  of  2,186 
interviews  into  such  benefits  as  GI 
loans,  education  benefits,  medical  care, 
and  employment.  The  most  rewarding  as- 
pect of  the  program  was  the  fact  we  were 
able  to  place  over  200  veterans  in  Jobs 
and  expect  to  place  another  100  within  a 
few  weeks.  My  colleagues  might  also  be 
interested  to  know  that  93  certificates  of 
eligibility  for  GI  loans  were  issued  on 
the  spot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  two  Veterans  Assistance  Offi- 
cers stationed  at  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  VA 
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Center.  They  are  Ken  McDonald  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  who  are  wo.ooo,  but  would  not  be  representative  of 
Claude  Guice.  These  two  men  spent  responsible  for  enforcing  compUance  persons  with  lower  or  higher  incomes, 
many  long  and  hard  hours  working  out  with  phase  n  price  regulations.  To  illustrate  the  nonrepresentatlve 
all  the  details  that  contributed  to  the  The  purpose  of  the  Price  Commission  character  of  the  overall  percentage  fig- 
outstanding  success  of  the  Meridian  Vet-  hearings — the  unscrambling  of  the  food  ure,  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
erans  Assistance  Day.  Without  their  price  tangle  and,  hopefully,  the  imple-  calculated  that  if  in  1969  the  10.4  mil- 
knowledge,  experience,  and  dedication  mentation  of  solutions  to  the  problem —  lion  lowest  Income  families  in  America 
to  bettering  the  lives  of  our  veterans  and  represent  a  task  as  formidable  as  it  is  had  spent  only  16.7  percent  of  their  dis- 
their  dependents,  the  program  would  not  urgent.  posable  income  on  food — ^the  fictitious 
have  been  a  success.  While  I  possess  only  a  limited  knowl-  figure  for  that  year — the  average  family 
Mr.  Speaker,  other  organizations  edge  about  the  complexities  of  today's  of  four  could  have  bought  each  day — only 
which  are  deserving  of  our  thanks  are  food  marketing  system,  I  do  think  that  two  loaves  of  bread,  a  quart  of  n^k  and 
the  Meridian  Chapter  of  the  American  i  was  able  to  offer  some  useful  recom-  not  quite  a  full  can  of  fruit  juice. 
Red  Cross,  members  of  the  Knights  of  mendations.  The  Congressional  Research  Service, 
Columbus  in  Meridian,  the  Meridian  to  date,  the  search  for  the  cause  of  using  Department  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
VFW  Chapter,  the  news  media,  plus  high  food  and  meat  prices  has  deterio-  food  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  ur- 
many  more.  rated  into  a  propaganda  contest  between  ban  fainily  budgets  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col-  competing  producer  interests.  Moreover,  estimated  that  families  earning  approxi- 
leagues  the  following  information  which  this  controversy  demonstrates  that  con-  mately  $6,300  a  year  would  spend  about 
shows  statisticedly  the  success  of  the  Me-  sumers  do  not  stand  on  an  equal  footing  30.5  percent  of  their  disposable  income  on 
ridian  Veterans  Assistance  Day:  with  producers  in  addressing  market  food;  families  earning  around  $9,000  a 
Veterans  Assistance  Dat,  Meridian,  price  difficulties — even  though  they  are  year,  27.2  percent  on  food;  and  urban 
Mississippi,  April  4,  1972  the  principal  victims  of  those  difficulties,  families  with  an  annual  income  of  around 
Ktunber  veterans  and/or  dependents  During  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have  $12,700  would  spend  approximately  24.5 

attending    787  heard  much  from  representatives  of  the  percent  of  their  disix»able  income  for 

Total    interviews 2, 186  farm  groups — including  the  Secretary  of  food  purchases. 

Breakdown  of  type  Interviews:  Agriculture — from  the  representatives  of  Although  the  percentage  of  disposable 

Education  and  On-The-Job  Train-  ^^  cattlemen,  and  of  course,  from  the  income  spent  on  food  purchases  may 

Comroensa«on' and  Pension 381  '°*^  retailers — but  not  much  at  all  from  have  declined  modestly  since  the  spring 

Medicai-Dental-Outpatient  "IIIIII     186  representatives  of  the  consumer  interest,  of  1970 — the' decline,  if  any,  would  be  less 

O.  I.  Loans ""III     339  Thus  far,  the  debate  has  shed  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent — it  can  still 

Insurance    93  heat  than  light  on  the  subject.  This  is  be  seen  that  the  15.6-percent  figure  we 

Employment — State  _— 446  largely  because  rhetoric  of  proponents  of  have  heard  so  much  of  recently,  is  noth- 

Employment— Federal   160  Q^g  point  of  view  or  another  is  filled  with  ing  less  than  a  fraud  on  the  consuming 

Muitary   — — — --— - ],  statements  and  restatements  of  market-  public.  Even  the  Director  of  Agricultural 

^"mhe?  <Sw  of  °i^2m  s<ic'ui  Pl^ce  myths  which  have  been  accepted  Economies  of  the  USDA  estimates  that 

Security  etc  )            --1 23  for  far  too  long  as  reality.  It  would  be  the  real  percentage  of  disposable  income 

Interviews  per  veteran""""! 2.78  useful,  therefore,  in  considering  this  vitfid  spent  on  food  for  a  median  family — 

93  Certificates  of  Eligibility  for  Home  Loans  matter,  if  the  Price  Commission  rejected  $5,554 — was  20  percent  or  more. 

were  issued.  forever  the  following  damaging  myths:  It  is  my  hope,  of  course,  that  after  to- 

—^^^^.^.^  First.  Myth  No.  1  involves  the  asser-  day  the  15.6  percent  figure  will  disappear 

rTTtTTT  xrrnw  DTJTr-TT  rkw  TPonn  tion  most  frequently  made  by  the  Sec-  from  the  debate  on  food  prices  and  will  be 

liiii  axKja.  ftw^i^  «jr  vxj^u  retary    of    Agriculture    and    apologists  replaced  by  a  figure  which  has  more 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  for  the  food  industry,  that  the  American  meaning  and  relevancy  for  the  miUions 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  housewife  spends  only  15.6  percent  of  of  American  families  who  now  find  that 

man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  her  disposable  Income  on  food.  This  to-  they  cannot  afford  a  decent  diet. 

Is  recognized  for  30  minutes.  tally  fictitious  figure,  which  is  predicated  Second.  Myth  No.  2  involves  the  dis- 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on  the  false  assumption  that  income  is  tortion  inherent  in  the  assertion  that 

I  had  the  privilege  to  testify  before  the  distributed  equally  to  all  Americans  is  the  price  of  raw  food  products  are  up 

Price  Commission  hearing  on  the  subject  designed,  of  course,  to  dampen  consumer  only  9  percent  over  20  years  ago;  or.  In 

of  meat   and  other  food   prices.  This  anger  over  rising  food  costs.  It  is  mislead-  the  case  of  beef,  that  cattle  prices  have 

hearing  was  particularly  important  be-  ing,  at  best;  and  at  worst,  a  mean  insult  merely  reached  the  level  that  existed  in 

cause  the  Price  Commission  is  the  quick-  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  1951.  This  20-year  figure — which,  to  the 

est  Instrument  for  bringing  food  prices  deeply  disturbed  about  the  high  cost  of  uninitiated,  sounds  like  an  offhand,  al- 

down  to  a  level  where  they  are  within  food  and  beef  products.  most  accidental  standard  of  measure- 

the  reach  of  all  Americans.  The  hearing  in  an  effort  to  expose  the  meaningless-  nient— is  utilized  time  and  time  again  by 

was  particularly  fitting  as  well,  because  ness  of  the  15.6  percent  figure,  I  asked  the  representatives  of  producer  groups  to  jus- 

the  Price  Commission  is  responsible,  in  Director  for  Agricultural  Economics  of  ^^V  the  present  level  of  livestock  and  re- 

a  material  way,  for  the  high  cost  of  food,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  tail  beef  costs. 

My  interest  in  and  famiUarity  with  the  the  Economics  Division  of  the  Congres-  If  there  be  any  validity  to  the  argu- 
problem  of  food  prices  extend  somewhat  sional  Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  ments  that  farm  meat  prices  today  are 
beyond  the  fact  that  I  represent  a  large  Congress  to  comment  on  its  validity  as  a  ^°^  idgh;  that  the  5-  to  6-percent  in- 
urban  constituency.  In  1964,  I  was  ap-  truthful  indicator  of  the  amoimt  of  crease  in  farmers  gross  income  is  rea- 
pointed  by  President  Johnson  to  the  Na-  money  spent  for  food  by  the  broad  spec-  sonable;  that  prices  received  by  farmers 
tional  Commission  of  Food  Marketing,  trum  of  American  families.  USDA's  for  food  are  not  inflationary;  and,  that 
That  Commission  examined  problems  Director  of  Agricultural  Economics  ac-  food  still  remains  one  of  the  most  rea- 
associated  with  the  entire  food  market-  knowledged  that  the  15.6  percent  figure  sonable  buys  avaUable  then,  proof  beyond 
Ing  system— from  farmer,  to  consumer,  "is  not  an  accurate  measure  for  a  typi-  the  "20  years  ago"  standard  is  necessary. 
Last  month,  as  chairman  of  the  House  cal  American  family  .  .  .".  The  Eco-  The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  the  Korean 
Democratic  Study  Group's  Consumer  nomlcs  Division  of  the  Congressional  war  was  being  fought  20  years  ago  in 
Task  Force,  I  held  2  days  of  hearings  of  Research  Service  concluded  that  the  1951  ^^^  1952.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  live- 
the  subject  of  meat  prices  and  the  effect  15.6  percent  figure:  stock  and  retail  beef  prices  were  atyplcal- 
on  those  prices  of  our  meat  price  im-  j,  ^^^  an  informative  figure,  representa-  ]l  ^%^  '^'^^  "i?*  ^J^f'  ^^  ^i^?\!; 
port  quota  poUcies.  Last  week,  I  con-  tivt  of  oiefood  costs  for  most  Americans  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  meat  in 
ducted  a  shopping  survey  of  10  super-  whom  food  prices  are  a  significant  matter.  1951  and  1952  averaged  90.6  cents  per 
markets  in  my  district  Ji  Queens,  New  The  percentage  might  be  characteristic  POund.  During  the  subsequent  5-year 
York  and  discussed  food  price  problems  of  the  food  and  disposable  income  relation-  period  from  1953-57,  meat  averaged  only 
with  shoppers,  supermarket  officials,  ship  for  a  comparatively  small  number  of  82.4  cents  per  poimd.  Additionally,  the 
store  employees  and  representatives  of  families    with    incomee    somewhat    above  average  price  of  choice  steers  per  hun- 
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dredweight  at  Omaha  in  1951-52  was 
$33.64.  Ehuing  the  subsequent  5  years, 
the  price  averaged  about  $10  per  hun- 
dredweight less,  at  $23. 

Third.  Myth  No.  3  may  be  the  most 
damaging  and,  certainly,  the  most 
ironic  of  all.  It  is  that  the  economic  sta- 
bilization program  is  designed  to  keep 
food  prices  down  to  the  2. 5 -percent  In- 
crease level  established  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  This  is  because  the  Price  Com- 
mission's phase  n  policy  permits  pack- 
ers, processors,  and  retailers  to  pass  along 
to  consimiers  not  only  actual  dollars  and 
cents  invoice  cost  Increases  but  markup 
percentages  as  well.  The  ability  of  pack- 
ers, processors,  and  retailers  to  maintain 
their  markups  in  the  face  of  nonexistent 
or  disallowed  increases  in  overhead  costs, 
adds,  dramatically,  to  the  cost  of  food  and 
particularly,  meats  to  consumers. 

Using  an  example  furnished  by  the 
Price  Commission  Itself  In  a  booklet  en- 
title, "Price  Controls  and  You",  this  is 
the  way  it  works:  if  the  invoice  cost  of  a 
can  of  peas  is  $1  and  the  retailer  sells  the 
peas  for  $1.10,  his  markup  is  10  percent. 
11  the  invoice  cost  to  the  retailer  In- 
creases to  $1.20,  the  retailer  may  apply 
his  10  percent  markup  to  his  new  cost 
and  sell  the  peas  for  $1.32.  While  the 
su:tual  cost  to  the  retailer  increases  only 
30  cents,  the  consimier's  cost  goes  up  22 
cents.  Although  there  may  be  justifica- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  markup  dur- 
ing a  relatively  inflation-free  period.  It 
seems  to  me  Inexcusable  to  permit  it  on 
all  food  products  at  this  time. 

What  significance  does  this  have  for 
the  consimier  and  the  price  he  or  she 
pays  for  beef?  Using  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  own  figures,  we  can  deduce 
the  following : 

Each  American  now  consiunes  ap- 
proximately 113.3  pounds  of  beef  an- 
nually; 

The  average  price  of  choice  beef  per 
pound  at  retail  in  February  1971  was 
$1.04;  in  February  1972,  it  was  $1.16; 

The  yearly  per  capita  expenditure  for 
choice  beef  in  February  1971  was  $117.52; 
in  February  1972  it  was  $131.43.  In  other 
words,  beef  cost  an  individual  $13.90 
more  in  February  1972  than  in  February 
1971  or  11.8  percent  more; 

For  every  permy  increase  in  the  cost  of 
live  cattle,  the  retailer  receives  from  the 


consumer  3.5  cents.  Of  this  3.5  cents, 
2.25  cents  is  justified— based  on  a  con- 
version of  live  to  retail  weight — but  1.25 
cents  is  pure  profit.  That  is,  35.7  percent 
of  the  3.5  cents  is  unjustifiable  profit; 

Multiplying  $13.90  by  35.7  percent,  we 
find  that  $4.96  per  person  or  $992  million 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  spent  for 
beef  purchases  each  year  because  of  this 
margin  pass-through  allowed  by  the 
Price  Commission  under  phase  11. 

Beef  purchases  annually  cost  the 
American  consiuner  $1  billion  extra  if 
prices  continue  to  rise  at  the  10  to  12 
percent  rate  and  if  the  phase  n  guide- 
line on  permissible  markups  in  the  beef 
distribution  system  are  continued.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  $1  biUion 
excess  cost  is  permitted  even  though  in- 
creases to  cover  rising  overhead  costs  are 
forbidden. 

The  public  and  the  Price  Commission 
should  also  be  reminded  that  the  $1  bil- 
Uon  excess  relates  to  beef  purchases 
only;  undoubtedly,  the  consumer  is 
being  overcharged  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  other  commodity  areas  be- 
cause of  this  permissible  margin  pass- 
through. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  under  phase 
II  guidelines,  the  retailer  may  not  in- 
crease prices  if  it  results  in  an  overall 
rate  of  profit  that  is  greater  than  the 
company's  rate  of  profit  for  two  of  the 
company's  last  three  fiscal  years.  If  the 
Commission  measures  overall  profit  on 
the  basis  of  "sales"  as  opposed  to  "in- 
vested capital",  then  the  supermarket 
chain  stores  can  maintain  the  rate  of 
profit  on  sales  while  increasing  the  rate 
of  profit  on  invested  capital  because  of 
their  ability  to  turn-over  stock  at  a 
faster  rate.  Moreover,  the  enormous 
probleriis  confronting  the  Price  Com- 
mission in  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  the  Commission's  limited  resources, 
convince  me  that  challenges  to  a  re- 
tailer's rate  of  profit  will  not  be  many  or 
successful. 

MKAT   PRICES   TODAT 

Although  we  are  all  abundantly  aware 
of  the  high  cost  of  food  In  general  and 
meat  in  particular,  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  recite  some  food  price  statistics 
to  Illustrate  the  plight  of  the  shopper. 

Retail  choice  beef  prices  per  pound  in 


Prices  for 

February 

1971 


Percent 

change  from 

Prices  for     February  1971 

February        to  Feoruary 

1972  1972 


Frankfurters  (pound): 

New  York 

Washington 

Los  Angeles 

Bologna  sausage  (8  ounce): 

New  York 

Washington 

Los  Angeles 

Salami  sausage  (8  ounct): 

New  York 

Washington 

Los  Angeles 

Hamburger  (pound): 

New  York 

Washington 

Los  Angeles 


WHAT    DOES   THX    rUTUBE    ROU>7 

We  might  characterize  as  myth  No. 
4.  the  view  espoused  by  some  in  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  future  for  meat 
prices  is  encouraging.  My  reading  of  the 
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87.8 
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97.3 
74.1 
69.2 

11.3 

5.7 

15.4 

February  were  up  3.9  percent  over  Jan- 
uary and  14  percent  higher  than  a  year 
before.  Consimiers  paid  43.1  percent  less 
for  beef  in  1967  than  they  do  today.  Also 
since  1967,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
meat  has  increased  more  than  21  points. 
In  1967,  choice  beef  averaged  80  cents 
per  pound;  now  it  averages  around  a 
$1.15. 

While  the  entire  CPI  has  been  rising 
at  an  annual  rate  of  3.7  percent  since 
the  beginning  of  phase  II  in  November 
1971,  food  prices  have  risen  at  a  6.2  per- 
cent annual  rate.  Although  food  com- 
prises only  30  percent  of  the  CPI,  it  is 
responsible  for  60  percent  of  the  rise 
in  living  costs  since  phase  n  began.  Meat 
prices,  as  we  all  know,  have  been  leading 
the  food  charge.  In  February,  soaring 
food  prices  raised  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  0.5  percent  over  January.  Higher 
prices  for  food,  particularly  for  food  at 
home,  accounted  for  three-fourths  of  the 
total  index  rise.  Food  at  home  rose  1.9 
percent  over  January — the  biggest  in- 
crease for  any  month  in  14  years.  Meat 
and  poultry  prices  at  retail  rose  4.4 
percent. 

The  Wholesale  Price  Index  in  Febniary 
provided  similarly  depressing  news  for 
food  consumer:  Livestock  prices  were  up 
5.6  percent  over  January  and  were  17.4 
percent  higher  than  one  year  earlier. 
Processed  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  were  up 
4.1  percent  over  January  and  were  13.3 
percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  Wholesale  Price  Index  for  March 
was  greeted  by  administration  oOcials 
as  good  news  for  housewives — ^but  their 
optimism  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  con- 
vincing or  well-founded.  While  livestock 
prices  were  2.1  percent  lower  than  in 
February,  they  were  still  19  percent  high- 
er than  livestock  prices  a  year  earlier. 
This  represents  a  1  Ms  percent  greater  an- 
nual spread  than  the  yearly  spread  in 
February.  Processed  meats,  poultry,  and 
fish  were  down  2.5  percent  under  Feb- 
ruary 1972,  but  they  were  12.8  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  pro- 
vided me  with  the  average  retail  prices 
and  percent  changes  in  prices  of  selected 
meat  items  hi  New  York,  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  Los  Angeles  between  February 
1971  and  February  1972.  The  resxilts  of 
that  survey  are  found  below: 


Percent 

change  from 

Prices  for  Prices  for     February  1971 

February  February        to  February 

1971  1972  1972 


Chuck  roast  (pound): 

New  York 

Washington 

Los  Angeles 

Round  steak  (pound): 

New  York 

Washington 

Los  Angeles 

SiMoin  steak  (pound): 

New  York  

Washington 

Los  Angeles 

Veal  cutlet  (pound): 

New  York 

Washington 

Los  Angeles 


74.9 
74.5 
70.4 

158.4 
136.2 
116.7 

136.9 
133.9 
182.9 

280.5 
282.2 
208.0 


89.0 
85.7 
80.7 

179.3 
152.3 
133.6 

153.4 
149.3 
208.7 

312.7 
300.6 
268.2 


18.1 
15.1 
15.3 

14.0 
12.2 
16.1 

U.4 
11.6 
14.1 

14.0 

7.3 

21.7 


facts  in  this  matter  lead  me  to  an  oppo- 
site conclusion:  Food  prices  and  partic- 
ularly meat  prices  will  continue  to  rise 
in  1972  and  beyond,  at  an  unacceptable 


level.  Even  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
acknowledged  in  a  recent  interview  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  that- 
Over  the  long  puU,  fresh  meat  prices  are 
golag  torlae. 
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According  to  the  "National  Pood  Sit- 
uation, February  1972,"  published  by  the 
Economic  Research  Service  of  the  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Pood  prices  In  1972  may  average  4  and  % 
percent  higher  than  In  1971,  up  from  the  3 
percent  Increaee  last  year  (1970-1971)  .  .  . 
prices  of  food  at  home  likely  will  rise  close 
to  4  percent  compared  with  the  2  and  V^ 
percent  in  1971. 

Beef  supplies  wlU  probably  expand  at  a 
faster  rate  later  this  year  and  the  prices 
could  ease  some.  However,  strong  demand 
will  hold  the  prices  at  a  relatively  high  level 
... 

This  last  statement  would  seem  to 
contradict  denials  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  "  we  are  short  of  beef." 

The  Director  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics of  the  USDA  in  a  speech  on  January 
6,  1972,  before  the  Kansas  Livestock  As- 
sociation Convention,  said: 

First,  the  short  run.  This  year  shapes  up 
as  being  ome  of  the  better  years  for  livestock 
producers.  Bed  meat  out-put  wUl  likely  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 

We  expect  marketings  to  be  up  next  sum- 
mer and  fall  because  the  cattle  inventory 
Is  rising  and  cattle-feed  price  relationships 
generally  favor  expanded  feeding.  Usually, 
when  we  see  sizable  increases  in  beef  out- 
put ahead,  we  anticipate  lower  cattle  prices. 
But  it  looks  like  any  weakness  in  cattle 
prices  that  may  develop  uHll  be  limited  .  .  . 
the  price  effects  of  increased  beef  out-put 
in  1972  likely  will  be  offset  by  the  sharp  re- 
duction in  pork  out-put  now  developing. 
There  probably  will  be  another  rapid  rise  in 
consumer  incomes." 

Now  let's  take  a  quick  look  at  some  of  the 
longer-term  aspects  of  the  livestock  situa- 
tion .  .  .  the  beef  production  projected  for 
1980  wovild  mean  a  rise  of  around  a  third 
over  that  produced  in  1970.  This  is  a  slower 
rate  of  increase  than  from  1960-1970  .  .  . 
thus,  in  the  years  ahead,  the  pace  of  expan- 
sion in  beef  out-put  toill  slow  .  .  . 

Price  trends  in  the  cattle  business  will 
continue  irregularly  upward  even  with  an 
increase  in  production  because  consumer  de- 
mand tpill  be  up  even  more. 

CAN   PHASE   n   SLOVr  FOOD   PKICE  RISES 

It  is  my  position,  as  stated  above,  that 
Phase  n  requirements  regarding  mark- 
ups actually  encourage  unreasonable 
food  prices  to  consumers.  It  follows  that 
Phase  n  has  had  virtually  no  salutary 
effect  on  rapidly  rising  food  prices.  Even 
the  frantic  round  of  jawboning  conduct- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
quite  recently  may  not  be  as  totally  ef- 
fective even  in  the  shortrun  as  many 
people  believe.  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  a  price  survey  of  nine  beef  items 
disclosed  that  as  of  last  Friday — ^April  7, 
1972 — only  one  item  was  priced  lower 
than  the  preceding  month — chuck  fillet 
steak,  from  a  $1.18  to  $1.56;  three  were 
the  same  price — California  chuck  roast, 
chuck  pot  roast  b<Mieless,  and  ground 
chuck;  while  five  actually  increased  in 
price — boneless  shoulder  steak  from  $1.28 
to  $1.39;  flank  steak  from  $1.59  to  $1.65; 
top  sirloin  roast  boneless  from  $1.29  to 
1.39  and  round  roast  bottom  boneless 
from  1.29  to  1.39  suid  round  roast  bottom 
boneless  from  1.19  to  1.29. 

In  a  major  Washington,  D.C.  area 
supermarket,  a  survey  conducted  for  my 
office  by  the  Virginia  Citizens  Cwisumer 
Council  found  that  of  13  Items  surveyed 
on  March  25  and  April  8,  1972,  seven  re- 
mained the  same  price,  two  were  actually 
higher  and  only  four  were  of  lower  price. 


But  let  us  examine,  for  a  moment, 
what  one  of  the  administration's  most 
involved  economists  has  to  say  about  the 
effect  of  Phase  I  and  Phase  n  on  live- 
stock prices.  The  Director  of  Agricultural 
E^conomics  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  a  January  6,  1972  speech  be- 
fore the  Kansas  Livestock  Association 
Convention  stated  that — 

Phase  I  of  the  administration's  new  eco- 
nomic policy,  announced  in  mid-August,  had 
no  major  effect  on  livestock  prices.  Of 
course,  livestock  were  exempt  under  the  90 
day  freeze,  but  cattle  and  bog  prices  could 
have  been  indirectly  effected  by  the  limita- 
tions set  on  wholesale  or  retail  meat  prices. 
However,  the  livestock  market  seemed  to 
move  freely  at  levels  near  those  existing  30 
days  prior  to  the  freeze. 

Shortly  after  Phase  U  went  into  effect  in 
mid-November,  the  Price  Board  granted  proc- 
essors of  agricultural  products  permission 
to  pass  along  increases  in  costs  of  their  raw 
materials.  Thus,  higher  prices  of  slaughter 
animals  could  be  passed  on  the  wholesalers 
and  retailers.  For  example,  in  December,  the 
cattle  market  rose  well  above  prices  paid 
dtiring  the  90  day  freeze  and  the  wholesale 
beef  market  moved  right  along  with  it." 

With  this  flexibility  in  pricing  of  agricul- 
tural products,  we  do  not  expect  Phase  It  to 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  livestock  prices 
in  1972,  if  pricing  policies  for  meat  and  live- 
stock are  not  changed  from  those  now  in 
effect. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  am 
enormously  sympathetic  with  the  diffi- 
cult task  that  confronts  the  Price  Com- 
mission. My  own  view  Is  that  the  Com- 
mission would  do  well  to  Ignore  both 
those  who  are  cheerleading  for  higher 
livestock  prices  and  those  who  choose  to 
blame  high  prices  on  only  one  segment 
of  the  food  marketing  system.  What  is 
necessary  and  achievable  is  an  objective 
evaluation  of  the  reasons  for  high  food 
prices  across-the-board,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  broad  policy  that  will  en- 
able producers  to  remain  in  production 
at  adequate  profit  levels  and  which  will, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  consumers  with 
reasonable  meat  prices.  In  my  view,  it  is 
entirely  proper  for  consumers  not  to  care 
very  much  about  the  profits  of  producers 
and  middlemen  In  their  quest  for  rea- 
sonable food  prices.  It  is  proper,  as  well, 
for  farmers  to  relish  their  new-foimd 
prosperity.  The  point  Is  that  Oovem- 
ment — in  this  case,  the  Price  Commis- 
sion— must  develop  and  Implement  Im- 
mediately a  policy  that  will  provide  re- 
lief for  consumers;  and,  in  the  longer 
run,  that  will  provide  farmers  with  a 
fair  rate  of  return  on  their  capital  and 
labor. 

I  made  the  following  recommendations 
to  the  Commission: 

First.  As  an  Immediate  first  step,  the 
Price  Commission  should  freeze  the 
price  of  raw  agricultural  commodities  for 
60  days.  Thereafter,  it  should  prohibit 
for  an  additional  180  days  the  mainte- 
nance markups  by  packers,  proces- 
sors and  retailers.  Only  actual  dollars 
and  cents  invoice  increases  should  be 
permitted  passed  to  consumers  during 
this  period.  If  this  policy  is  successful  in 
dampening  food  and  meat  price  in- 
creases, then  consideration  should  be 
given  at  the  end  of  this  8-month  period 
to  restoring  the  permissibility  of 
markup — based  Increases,  but  only  as  to 
those  commodities  which  are  increasing 
in  price  at  the  2.5-percent  annual  level. 


Incidentally,  these  alternate  policies 
should  be  made  retroactive  to  price  lev- 
els at  the  beginning  of  phase  n  In  No- 
vember 1971. 

Second.  Simultaneously,  the  adminis- 
tration should  suspend  all  meat  import 
quotas  and  without  requiring  foreign  na- 
tions to  limit  their  export  of  beef.  It  is 
important  to  note,  in  this  regard,  that 
the  recent  7-percent  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  beef  quotas  will  only  expand 
the  total  domestic  availability  of  beef 
by  one-half  of  1  percent.  In  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  cause  a  "flutter  in  the 
market." 

Third.  Based  on  my  work  on  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing, 
it  is  my  conclusion  that  there  is  gross  in- 
efficiency and  unnecessary  cost  in  the 
food  marketing  system  beyond  the  farm 
gate.  This  includes  inefficiencies  in 
transportation  poUcies — the  wasted 
space  in  railroad  cars  because  whole  car- 
casses are  shipped  rather  than  butcher- 
ing the  animal  at  central  locations  close 
to  areas  of  production — inefficiencies  at 
slaughterhouses,  packingplants,  and 
distribution  centers.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  now  spends  less  than  one- 
half  million  dollars  a  year  out  of  its  $8 
billion  budget  to  research  these  ineffi- 
ciencies and  improve  the  food  marketing 
system.  Incidentally,  the  Department 
spends  $5  million  a  year  or  10  times  as 
much  controlling  the  flre  ant  in  the 
South. 

Fourth.  If  the  Price  Commission  Is  sin- 
cerely interested,  as  I  believe  It  is,  in  pro- 
viding consumers  with  information  at 
the  point  of  sale  adequate  to  assist  the 
Government  in  ferreting  out  phase  n  vi- 
olations, then  it  must  revise  drastically 
the  information  required  in  base  price 
books  l<x»ted  in  supermarkets  and  other 
retail  establishments.  Presently,  all  that 
is  listed  there,  with  respect  to  food 
prices,  is  the  base  price  cost  of  a  product. 
But  since  food  retailers  are  permitted  to 
maintain  their  markups,  and  since  the 
percentage  the  retailer  applies  to  the 
cost  of  the  product  in  order  to  calculate 
the  selling  price  is  missing  from  the  base 
price  book,  there  is  no  way  possible 
for  the  consumer  to  know  whether  the 
current  price  violates  the  Price  Commis- 
sion's guidelines.  Moreover,  during  my 
survey  of  10  Queens,  New  York  super- 
markets, I  found  nimierous  violations  of 
the  "retailer's  price  posting  require- 
ments," which  specify  that  a  sign  be 
prominently  posted  in  each  department 
indicating  the  location  of  the  central 
base  price  list.  I  would  not  urge  the  en- 
forcement of  this  requirement  until  such 
time  as  the  proper  and  adequate  infor- 
mation is  included  in  the  base  price 
books  themselves. 

The  burden  on  the  Price  Commission 
is  great,  and  consumers  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly impatient  with  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. On  April  1,  I  polled  100.000  of  my 
constituents  on  their  reaction  to  the 
President's  new  economic  policy ;  96  per- 
cent of  those  responding  stated  their  be- 
lief that  prices  are  "still  rising  at  an  un- 
acceptable level." 
Accordingly,  I  urged  the  Commission 
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to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
reverse  the  continuing  trend  toward 
higher  food  prices. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEWSSTORY  ON 
PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY  NEGO- 
TIATIONS INADEQUATE  AND  MIS- 
LEADING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  November 
1,  1971,  I  commented  at  length  on  the 
anti-American,  distorted,  inaccurate,  and 
misleading  propaganda  in  a  newsstory  in 
the  New  York  Times  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal.  Following  that  exposure, 
I  noticed  that  a  subsequent  newsstory  in 
the  New  York  Times  by  the  same  writer 
on  the  same  question  was  substantially 
improved  in  quality,  commended  him  in 
an  address  to  this  House  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  9,  1972,  and 
Issued  a  press  release  thereon  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  dangerous  situation  arising 
from  the  pro-Communist  revolutionary 
government  at  Panama  requires  protec- 
tive action  by  the  United  States. 

The  latest  newsstory  on  the  Panama 
Canal  situation  in  the  New  York  Times 
was  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  the  April  9, 
1972,  issue  of  that  paper  under  the  con- 
demnatory title  of  "Removing  an  Old 
Blemish."  In  this  article  its  author  dis- 
plays a  knowledge  of  current  treaty  nego- 
tiations that  discloses  his  access  to  official 
sources  but  fails  to  show  a  realistic  un- 
derstanding of  the  subjects  discussed. 
The  story  is,  therefore,  significant  not 
for  what  it  states  but  for  what  it  fails  to 
present. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  article: 

First.  That  "quiet  negotiations"  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States 
for  new  canal  agreements  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  they  may  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  1972. 

Second.  That  writer  Sulzberger  con- 
demns President  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
action  in  acquiring  the  Canal  Zone  as 
"imabashedly  crude." 

Third.  That  he  obviously  supports  the 
surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama. 

Fourth.  That  he  describes  our  govern- 
ment as  wishing  for  a  "new  deal"  for 
Panama  and  an  opportunity  to  "remove 
the  blemish  on  Its  posture  of  anti- 
imperialism." 

Among  the  important  points  that  Mr. 
Sulzberger  did  not  reveal  are  these: 

First.  That  the  United  States  not  only 
holds  full  sovereign  powers  over  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  but  also  obtained  title  to  all 
privately  owned  land  and  property  in  the 
Zone  by  purchase  from  individual  prop- 
erty owners. 

Second.  That  in  supporting  a  vast  and 
extravagant  sea-level  undertaking  he 
failed  to  show  that  it  is  unjustified  eco- 
nomically and  that  this  has  been  admit- 
ted even  by  its  proponents  and  that  the 
advent  of  thermonuclear  warfare  had 
made  any  type  of  canal  vulnerable  to 
destruction  regardless  of  its  design. 


Third.  That  he  failed  to  state  that  the 
supervessels  for  which  a  sea-level  canal 
is  being  promoted  were  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  transit  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  payment  of 
tolls  as  it  is  more  economical  for  them  to 
sail  around  Cape  Horn  than  to  pay  tolls. 

Fom-th.  That  he  ignores  the  ecological 
angle  in  a  sea-level  imdertaking  and  the 
danger  of  infesting  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  the  poisonous  Pacific  sea  snake  and 
the  crown  of  thorns  starfish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  reply  to  such  propa- 
ganda as  that  presented  in  the  Sulz- 
berger story,  I  would  stress  that  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  and  Panama  Canal  are  not  a 
mere  piece  of  real  estate  and  a  shopping 
center  type  of  development  suitable  for 
placing  on  an  auction  block  or  an  out- 
lying post  such  as  Okinawa  but  part  of 
the  coastline  of  the  United  States  at  the 
strategic  center  of  the  Americas  abso- 
lutely essential  for  hemispheric  defense. 
Surrendering  its  indispensable  protec- 
tive frame  of  the  zone  territory  to  Pan- 
ama would  be  about  as  sensible  as  open- 
ing the  White  House  grounds  for  com- 
mercial development. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  at  large  may  have  the  indicated 
news  story  for  reading  and  evaluation,  I 
quote  it  along  with  the  1971  memorial 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Committee  for 
Continued  U.S.  Control  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  is  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive brief  summaries  of  the  Panama 
Canal  problem  ever  prepared. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlines,  Apr.  9,  1972] 

REMOVINO    an     OU)    BI.EMISH 

(By  C.  L.  SulzbergM) 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — Quiet  negotiations 
between  tbe  United  States  and  Panama  have 
now  advanced  to  the  point  where  It  Is  hoped 
a  new  agreement  governing  the  famoiis  At- 
lantlc-Padflc  canal — and  possibly  even  the 
right  to  constnict  another  Interoceanlc  chan- 
n«l^-oan  be  reached  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  Using  a  period  of  tranquility  In  rela- 
tionships between  the  two  countries,  diplo- 
matic representatives  appear  to  see  light  at 
the  end  of  a  m.urliy  tunnel. 

The  basic  accord  still  governing  the  Canal 
dates  from  1903  after  Teddy  Roosevelt's  im- 
abashedly crude  manipulations  carved  Pana- 
ma from  Colombia.  Although  the  original  un- 
derstanding was  modified  three  times,  the 
changes  were  relatively  inslgnlflcant.  The 
U.S.  still  pays  Panama  only  $1,930,000  a  year 
for  the  waterway  Itself  although  Americans 
living  and  working  in  the  Canal  Zone  spend 
almost  a  hundred  times  that  much  annually. 

What  Irks  the  Panamanians  most  Is  "the 
unarguable  fact  that,  through  suzerainty  In 
the  Zone,  Washington  continues  to  practice 
the  Unperlaltsm  It  ofiOclally  eschews.  More- 
over, had  tentative  new  agreements  been  rati- 
fied in  1964,  as  first  foreseen,  Panama  would 
today  be  receiving  something  like  $25  million 
yearly  in  shipping  tolls  alone.  The  draft 
treaties  were  to  regulate  the  ezlsiting  cut, 
another  sea-level  canal  and  mutual  defense. 

Two  basic  Issues  have  fiared  since  Panama 
began  to  feel  its  rights  were  being  ignored 
in  this  new  antloolonial  age.  These  are  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Zone,  which  clearly 
infringes  on  Panamanian  sovereignty,  and 
the  fact  that  tolls  have  never  been  Increased. 
In  reoent  years,  moreoiver,  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  the  vital  necesaity  of  the  present 
CanaJ  is  self -liquidating  because  It  is  too 
narrow  for  existing  ship  designs  and  too  vul- 
nerable to  attack. 

CJontemporary  large  cargo  vessels  and  mod- 
em U.S.  aircraft  carriers  can  ruo  longer  tra- 
verse it.  Moreover,  the  system  of  locks  ad- 


justing the  difference  In  water  level  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  makes  the  Canal 
an  easy  target  In  an  age  of  nuclear-tipped 
missiles.  For  both  peacetime  and  emergency 
wartime  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  construct 
a  neiw  and  lockless  link  between  the  two 
oceans  which  can  handle  the  Increased  vol- 
ume of  maxi-shlp  traffic  and  is  also  less  vul- 
nerable to  possible  destruction. 

In  1970  Washington  proposed  a  Joint  UJ3.- 
Panama  "imified  canal  system"  to  continue 
operating  the  existing  waterway  and  to  ex- 
cavate another  sea-level  cut.  Other  surveys 
have  studied  the  feasblllty  of  different  routes 
in  the  East  Panamanian  province  of  Darlen 
or  Just  across  the  frontier  in  Colombia. 

Intermittent  negotiations  than  ran  into 
Impasses  despite  Washington's  indication 
that  it  was  prepared  to  cede  substantial  ter- 
ritory from  the  Zone  and  accept  new  legal 
Jxirisdictional  rules  in  what  remained  plus 
additional  commercial  concessions.  The  U.S., 
however,  wishes  to  insure  Its  right  to  defend 
and  operate  the  existing  Canal  and  to  decide 
whether  this  should  be  enlarged  or  a  new 
sea-level  cut  should  be  excavated. 

To  erase  the  "colonialist"  image  which  has 
been  attached  to  the  United  States,  there  has 
been  agreement  in  principle  to  elide  from 
any  future  treaty  a  phrase  giving  the  U.S. 
the  right  to  behave  in  the  Zone  in  a  sovereign 
manner  for  a  period  defined  as  "in  per- 
petuity." An  argument  continues  over  the 
time  period  during  which  Washington  would 
retain  military  rights  of  defense  and  more 
limited  administrative  rights. 

In  March  the  latest  series  of  talks,  which 
had  been  taking  place  In  Washingfton,  ap- 
peared deadlocked.  However,  U.S.  negotia- 
tors were  sent  to  Panama  and  there  appears 
to  be  confidence  that  a  new  understanding 
can  be  reached  within  a  few  months. 

It  Is  of  major  importance  that  this  be  done 
at  a  time  when  U.S.-Panamanlan  relation- 
ships are  not  marred  by  public  agitation  as 
In  January,  1964.  A  series  of  anti-American 
riots  then  produced  a  break  of  several  weeks 
In  diplomatic  relations. 

Washington  wants  a  new  deal  and  a  chance 
to  remove  the  blemish  on  its  posture  of  antl- 
tmperlaliszn;  but  it  doesn't  want  to  seem  to 
be  doing  so  under  pressure.  Panama,  on  the 
other  hand,  wants  more  money,  more  legal 
rights,  more  territorial  jurisdiction  and, 
above  all,  no  more  of  the  humiliating  impli- 
cation that  part  at  Its  territory  can  perpetu- 
ally be  ruled  by  a  foreign  power.  An  end  to 
this  archalcism  is  in  sight. 

Panama     Canal:     Soveheiontt    and     Mod- 
ernization— Memorial  to  the  Congress 
(Committee  for  Continued  Control  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  1971) 
Honorable  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  The  imdersigned,  who  have 
studied  various  aspects  of  interoceanlc  canal 
history  and  problems,  wish  to  express  their 
views: 

1)  The  report  of  the  interoceanlc  canal 
inquiry,  authorized  under  Public  Law  8S- 
609,  headed  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  recom- 
mending construction  of  a  new  canal  of  so- 
called  sea  level  design  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  was  submitted  to  the  President  on 
December  1,  1970.  The  proposed  canal,  ini- 
tially estimated  to  cost  $2,880,000,000  exclu- 
sive of  the  costs  of  right  of  way  and  inevi- 
table indemnity  to  Panama,  would  be  10 
miles  West  of  the  existing  Canal.  This  rec- 
ommendation, which  binges  upon  the  sur- 
render to  Panama  by  the  United  States  of  all 
sovereign  control  over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal 
Zone,  has  rendered  the  entire  canal  situation 
so  acute  and  confused  as  to  require  rigorous 
clarification. 

2)  A  new  angle  developed  In  the  course  of 
the  sea  level  inquiry  Is  that  the  Panamlc 
biota  (fauna  and  flora) ,  on  which  subject,  a 
symposium  of  recognized  scientists  was  held 
on  March  4, 1971  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. That  gathering  was  overwhelmingly  op- 
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posed  to  any  sea  level  project  because  of  the 
biological  dangers  to  marine  life  incident  to 
the  removal  of  the  fresh  water  barrier  be- 
tween the  Oceans,  now  provided  by  Gatun 
Lake,  including  in  such  dangers  the  infesta- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  the  poisonous  yellow-bellied  Pacific  sea 
snake  (Pelamis  platurus) . 

3)  The  construction  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Panama  Canal  (1904-1914)  was  the 
greatest  industrial  enterprise  In  history.  Un- 
dertaken as  a  long-range  commitment  by 
the  United  States,  in  fulfillment  of  solemn 
treaty  obligations  (Hay-Paunoefote  Treaty 
of  1901)  as  a  "mandate  for  civilization"  In 
an  area  notorious  as  the  pest  hole  of  the 
world  and  as  a  land  of  endemic  revolution, 
endless  intrigue  and  governmental  instability 
(Flood,  "Panama:  Land  of  Endemic  Revolu- 
tion .  .  ."  Congressional  Record,  August  7, 
1969,  pp.  22846-22848),  the  task  was  accom- 
plished In  spite  of  physical  and  health  con- 
ditions that  seemed  insuperable.  Its  sub- 
sequent management  and  operation  on  terms 
of  "entire  equality"  with  tolls  that  are  "Just 
and  equitable"  have  won  the  praise  of  the 
wortd,  j?artlcularly  coimtriee  that  use  the 
Canal. 

4)  Pull  sovereign  rights,  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  and  Canal  were  acquired  by  treaty 
grant  in  perpetuity  from  Panama  (Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903) .  In  addition  to 
the  indemnity  paid  by  the  United  States  to 
Panama  for  the  necessary  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction,  all  privately  owned  land  and 
property  In  the  Zone  were  purchased  by  the 
United  States  from  individual  owners;  and 
Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  be- 
fore Panama's  independence,  has  recognized 
the  title  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad 
as  vested  "entirely  and  absolutely"  in  the 
United  States  (Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  of 
1914-22).  The  cost  of  acquiring  the  Canal 
Zone,  as  of  March  31,  1964,  totalled  $144,568,- 
671,  making  it  the  most  expensive  territorial 
extension  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  vast  protection  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  the  perpetuity  provisions 
In  the  1903  treaty  assure  that  Panama  will 
remain  a  free  and  independent  country  in 
perpetuity,  for  these  provisions  bind  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Panama. 

5)  The  gross  total  Investment  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  includ- 
ing its  defense,  from  1904  through  June  30, 
1968,  was  $6,368,009,000;  recoveries  during  the 
same  period  were  $1,349,931,421,  making  a 
total  net  investment  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  more  than  $5,000,000,000; 
which,  if  converted  into  1971  dollars,  would 
be  far  greater.  Except  for  the  grant  by  Pana- 
ma of  full  sovereign  powers  over  the  Zone 
territory,  our  Government  would  never  have 
assumed  the  grave  responalbilities  involved 
in  the  construction  of  the  Canal  and  Its  later 
operation,  maintenance,  sanitation,  protec- 
tion and  defense. 

6)  In  1939,  prior  to  the  start  of  World  War 
n,  the  Congress  authorized,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $277,000,000,  the  construction  of  a 
third  set  of  locks  known  as  the  Third  Locks 
Project,  then  haUed  as  "the  largest  single 
current  engineering  work  in  the  world."  This 
Project  was  suspended  in  May  1942  because 
of  more  urgent  war  needs,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures thereon  were  $76,357,405,  mostly 
on  lock  site  excavations  at  Oatun  and  Mlra- 
fiores,  which  are  still  usable.  Fortvmately,  no 
excavation  was  started  at  Pedro  Miguel.  The 
program  for  the  enlargement  of  Galllard  Cut 
started  in  1969,  with  correlated  channel  im- 
provements, was  completed  In  1970  at  a  cost 
of  $95,000,000.  These  two  works  together  rep- 
resent an  expenditure  of  more  than  $171,000,- 
000  toward  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal. 

7)  As  the  result  of  canal  operations  in  the 
crucial  period  of  World  War  n,  there  was 
developed  In  the  Panama  Canal  organiza- 


tion the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for  the 
major  operational  improvement  and  increase 
of  capacity  of  the  Canal  as  derived  from  ac- 
tual marine  experience,  known  as  the  Ter- 
minal Lake — Third  Locks  Plan.  This  concep- 
tion included  provisions  for  the  following: 

(1)  Elimination  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks. 

(2)  Consolidation  of  all  Pacific  Locks 
South  of  Mirafiores. 

(3)  Raising  the  Gatun  Lake  water  level  to 
Its  optimum  height  (about  92') . 

(4)  Construction  of  one  set  of  larger  locks. 

(5)  Creation  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Canal  of  a  summit-level  terminal  lake  an- 
chorage for  use  as  a  traffic  reservoir  to  cor- 
respond with  the  layout  at  the  Atlantic  end, 
which  would  improve  marine  operations  by 
eliminating  lockage  surges  in  OalUard  Cut, 
mitigate  the  effect  of  fog  on  Canal  capacity, 
reduce  transit  time,  diminish  the  number  of 
accidents,  and  simplify  the  management  of 
the  Canal. 

8)  Competent,  experienced  engineers  have 
officially  reported  that  all  "engineering  con- 
siderations which  are  associated  with  the 
plan  are  favorable  to  it."  Moreover,  such  a 
solution: 

( 1 )  Enables  the  maximum  utilization  of  all 
work  so  far  accomplished  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  including  that  on  the  suspended  Third 
Locks  Project. 

(2)  Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides. 

(3)  Provides  the  best  operational  canal 
practicable  of  achievement  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  success. 

(4)  Preserves  and  increases  the  existing 
economy  of  Panama. 

(5)  Avoids  inevitable  Panamanian  de- 
mands for  damages  that  would  be  Involved 
In  the  proposed  sea  level  project. 

(6)  Averts  the  danger  of  a  potential  bio- 
logical catastrophe  with  international  re- 
percussions that  recognized  scientists  fear 
might  be  caused  by  constructing  a  salt  water 
channel  between  the  Oceans. 

(7)  Can  be  constructed  at  "comparatively 
low  cost"  without  the  necessity  for  negotiat- 
ing a  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama. 

9)  All  of  these  facts  are  elemental  con- 
siderations from  both  U.S.  national  and  in- 
ternational viewpoints  and  cannot  be 
ignored,  especially  the  diplomatic  and  treaty 
aspects.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  original  Third  Locks 
Project,  being  only  a  modification  of  the  ex- 
isting Canal,  and  wholly  within  the  Canal 
Zone,  did  not  require  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama.  Nor,  as  previously  stated,  would  the 
Terminal  Lake — Third  Locks  Plan  require  a 
new  treaty.  These  are  paramount  factors  in 
the  overall  equation. 

10)  In  contrast,  the  persistently  ad- 
vocated and  strenuously  propagandized  Sea- 
Level  Project  at  Panama,  Initially  estimated 
in  1970  to  cost  $2380,000,000,  exclusive  of 
the  costs  of  the  right  of  way  and  Indemnity 
to  Panama,  has  long  been  a  "hardy  peren- 
nial," according  to  former  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Jay  J.  Morrow.  It  seems  that 
no  matter  how  often  the  impossibility  of 
realizing  any  such  proposal  within  practi- 
cable limits  of  cost  and  time  Is  demonstrated, 
there  will  always  be  someone  to  argue  for  It; 
and  this,  despite  the  economic,  engineering, 
operational,  environmental  and  navigational 
superiority  of  the  Terminal  Lake  solution. 
Moreover,  any  sea-level  project,  whether  in 
the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  territory  or  elsewhere, 
will  require  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the 
countries  involved  in  order  to  fix  the  specific 
conditions  for  Its  construction  and  this 
would  involve  a  huge  indemnity  and  a  great- 
ly Increased  annuity  that  would  have  to  be 
added  to'  the  cost  of  construction  and  re- 
flected In  tolls,  or  be  wholly  borne  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

11)  Starting  with  the  1936-39  Treaty 
with  Panama,  there  has  been  a  sustained 
erosion  of  United  States  rights,  powers  and 


authority  on  the  Isthmus,  culminating  in 
the  completion.  In  1967,  of  negotiations  for 
three  proposed  new  canal  treaties  that 
would: 

(1)  Surrender  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama; 

(2)  Make  that  weak,  technologically  primi- 
tive and  unstable  country  a  senior  partner 
in  the  management  and  defense  of  the  Canal; 

(3)  Ultimately  give  to  Panama  not  only 
the  existing  Canal,  but  also  any  new  one 
constructed  in  Panama  to  replace  it,  all  with- 
out any  compensation  whatever  and  all  in 
derogation  of  Article  IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  Clause  vests 
the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  In  the  entire 
Congress  (Ho\ise  and  Senate)  and  not  in  the 
treaty-making  power  of  our  Government 
(President  and  Senate) — a  Constitutional 
provision  observed  in  the  1965  Treaty  with 
Panama. 

12)  It  is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  our 
Panama  Canal  policy  over  many  years  that 
policy-making  elements  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Indicated  Constitutional  provision,  have 
been,  and  are  yet,  engaged  in  efforts  which 
wUl  have  the  effect  of  diluting  or  even 
repudiating  entirely  the  sovereign  rights, 
power  and  authority  of  the  United  states 
with  respect  to  the  Canal  and  of  dissipating 
the  vast  investment  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Panama  Canal  project.  Such  actions 
would  eventually  and  inevitably  permit  the 
domination  of  this  strategic  waterway  by  a 
potentially  hostile  power  that  now  indirectly 
controls  the  Suez  Canal.  That  canal,  vtnder 
such  domination,  ceased  to  (q>erate  In  1967 
with  vast  consequences  of  evil  to  world 
trade. 

13)  Extensive  debates  in  the  Congress  over 
the  past  decade  have  clarified  and  narrowed 
the  key  canal  Issues  to  the  following: 

(1)  Retention  by  the  United  States  of  its 
undiluted  and  indispensable  sovereign  rights, 
power  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory and  Canal  as  provided  by  existing 
treaties; 

(2)  The  major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  as  provided  for  in  the  Ter- 
minal Lake  Proposal. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have  been 
complicated  by  the  agitation  of  Panamanian 
extremists,  aided  and  abetted  by  irrespon- 
sible elements  in  the  United  States,  aiming 
at  ceding  to  Panama  complete  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and,  eventually,  the 
ownership  of  the  existing  Canal  and  any  fu- 
ture canal  In  the  Zone  or  in  Panama  that 
might  be  built  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
place it. 

14)  In  the  1st  Session  of  the  92nd  Congress 
identical  bills  were  introduced  in  both  House 
and  Senate  to  provide  for  the  major  Increase 
of  capacity  and  operational  improvement  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal  by  modifying  the 
authorized  Third  Locks  Project  to  embody 
the  principles  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Terminal  Lake  solution,  which  competent 
authorities  consider  woxild  supply  the  best 
operational  canal  practicable  of  achievement, 
and  at  least  cost  without  treaty  involvement. 

15)  Starting  on  January  26,  1971,  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  sponsored  resolu- 
tions expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign 
rights  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise,  Including  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  not  surrender  any  of  its  powers  to  any 
other  nation  or  to  eoiy  international  orga- 
nization in  derogation  of  present  treaty  pro- 
visions. 

16)  The  Panama  Canal  Is  a  priceless  asset 
of  the  United  States,  essential  for  Inter- 
oceanlc commerce  and  Hemispheric  security. 
The  recent  efforts  to  vrrest  its  control  from 
the  United  States  trace  back  to  the  1917 
Communist  BevcHutlon  and  conform  to  long 
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range  Soviet  policy  of  gaining  domination 
over  ksy  water  routes  as  In  Cuba,  which 
flanks  the  Atlantic  approach  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  as  was  accomplished  In  the  case 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
now  wishes  opened  In  connection  with  Its 
naval  buildup  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean.  Thus,  the  real  Issue  at 
Panama,  dramatized  by  the  Communist  take 
over  or  strategically  located  Cuba  and  ChUe, 
Is  not  United  States  control  versus  Panama- 
nian but  United  States  control  versus  So- 
viet control.  This  Is  the  issue  that  should  be 
debated  in  the  Congress,  especially  in  the 
Senate.  Panama  is  a  small,  weak  country  oc- 
cupying a  strategic  geographical  position 
that  Is  the  objective  ol  predatory  power,  re- 
quiring the  presence  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Isthmus  In  the  interest  of  Hemi- 
spheric security  and  international  order. 

17)  In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  imder- 
signed  urge  prompt  action  as  follows: 

(1)  Adoption  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  pending  Panama  Canal  sovereignty 
resolutions  and. 

(2)  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  pending 
metisures  for  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal. 

To  these  ends,  we  respectfully  lu-ge  that 
hearings  be  promptly  held  on  the  Indicated 
measures  and  that  Congressional  policy 
thereon  be  determined  for  early  prosecution 
of  the  vital  work  of  modernizing  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  now  approaching  saturation  of 
capacity. 
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EQUITABLE  TAX  LAWS  AND  REAL- 
ISTIC EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  I  introduced  on  March  1,  1972, 
H.R.  13495  to  make  our  tax  laws  more 
equitable  and  our  educational  policies 
more  realistic.  Some  5  million  American 
children  attend  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The  par- 
ents of  these  children  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  shoulder  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  educating  their  children 
in  these  schools.  Rising  costs  have  forced 
some  nonprofit  schools  to  introduce  tui- 
tion payments  for  the  first  time.  The 
same  rising  costs  are  forcing  schools 
tliat  have  been  charging  very  modest 
tuition  to  increase  those  charges  by  sub- 
stantial amounts.  The  result  is  the  threat 
of  a  severe  depression  in  the  private  edu- 
cational sector — a  depression  that  would 
imperil  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion and  the  freedom  of  parental  choice 
giiaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

H.R.  13495  provides  a  carefully  limited 
Federal  Income  tax  credit  to  parents  for 
half  the  tuition  they  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  in  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
No  educational  expenses  except  tuition 
are  eligible  for  the  credit.  There  is  sji 
upper  limit  of  $400  per  child.  Taxpayers 
with  adjusted  gross  Income  in  excess  of 
$25,000  will  have  their  total  credit  re- 
duced by  $1  of  credit  for  every  $20  of 
excess  income,  thus  preserving  the  sound 
principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  13495  will  save 
money  for  all  American  taxpayers,  at  all 
levels  of  government — Federal,  State, 
and  local.  It  will  particularly  aid  those 
families — some  2  million  families — who 
are  canning  a  dual  burden  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  These  families 
are  paying  taxes  for  support  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  at  the  same  time  paying 
tuition  to  send  their  children  to  private 
nonprofit  schools.  We  should  recognize 
their  unique  claim  for  tax  relief.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  my  bill  in  terms  of  rev- 
enue loss  is  substantial — some  $500  mil- 
lion— but  it  is  small  compared  to  the 
value  received.  Parents  of  non-public- 
school  children  are  paying  some  $1.4  bil- 


lion In  tuition  alone  and  this  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  education 
in  the  private  sector.  When  you  consider 
what  it  would  cost  to  educate  these  same 
5  million  children  in  the  public  schools 
at  the  current  national  average  per  pupil 
cost  of  $858,  I  call  my  tax  credit  bill 
a  bargain  for  the  Federal  Government. 

There  are  millions  of  Americans  ready, 
with  relatively  small  help  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  maintain  their  nonpublic 
schools.  In  these  days,  when  we  need 
enormous  revenues  to  meet  the  social 
problems  that  beset  our  country,  the  loss 
of  the  private  investment  in  education 
would  be  a  catastrophe.  Every  non-pub- 
lic-school child  that  transfers  to  a  public 
school  costs  the  taxpayer  money.  Such 
transfers,  especially  on  a  large  scale,  are 
most  imminent  precisely  in  our  major 
metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  take  no  money 
away  from  any  public  school.  Indeed,  it 
will  save  money  for  all  public  schools 
and,  in  many  of  our  large  metropolitan 
areas,  it  will  help  prevent  financial 
disaster.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  grave 
financial  crisis  facing  our  State  and  local 
governments,  a  crisis  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  demand  for  revenue  sharing 
by  the  Federal  Government.  My  tax 
credit  bill  should  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  effort  by  Congress  to  meet  this  finan- 
cial crisis,  particularly  in  the  cities.  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  13495  to  provide 
responsible,  constitutional  aid  to  the 
parents  of  non-public-school  children. 

The  American  educational  tradition  is 
a  tradition  of  pluralism  and  of  the  pri- 
macy of  parental  choice.  Nonpublic 
schools  are  not  aliens  in  our  midst.  They 
date  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic 
and  contribute  the  indispensable  element 
of  diversity  to  our  educational  culture. 
They  play  a  vital  role  in  the  religious 
and  intellectual  life  of  our  coimtry. 

The  existence  of  private  nonprofit 
schools  is  also  vital  to  tiie  preservation  of 
fundamental  parental  rights  in  educa- 
tion. Fifty  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  "the  child  is  not  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  State."  Parents  have  a  wide 
sphere  of  constitutionally  guaranteed 
freedom  in  directing  the  education  of 
their  children. 

Fortunately,  the  laws  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  during  the 
1920's  have  disappeared  from  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  Now,  however,  some  50  years 
later,  we  are  faced  with  the  imminent 
prospect  of  the  steady  attrition  of  non- 
public schools.  This  attrition  is  being 
caused,  not  by  any  lack  of  parental  de- 
sire for  such  schools,  but  by  financial 
pressures  that  can  and  should  be  allevi- 
ated by  government. 

Some  of  these  financial  pressures  are 
directly  attributable  to  government  it- 
self. When  both  taxes  and  educational 
costs  were  low  In  comparison  to  what 
they  are  today,  it  was  possible  for  parents 
to  band  together,  especially  with  the 
help  of  church  organizations,  and  support 
nonpublic  schools  on  their  own.  Govern- 
ment, however,  has  been  substantially 
increasing  both  the  taxes  it  collects  and 
the  amounts  it  spends  on  education.  The 
result  is  to  leave  less  private  money  avail- 
able for  much  higher  private  educational 
costs. 

We  must  never  forget  that  education  is 
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not  luxury.  The  welfare  of  our  Nation 
depends  on  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. In  recognition  of  this  elementary 
truth.  Government  directly  subsidizes 
education  in  many  different  ways  and 
provides  tax  incentive  for  private  invest- 
ment in  education.  We  need  not  fear  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  abandon  its 
historic  neutrality  toward  parental 
choice  between  public  and  nonpublic 
schools.  Rather,  what  we  have  to  fear  is 
the  certainty  that,  without  tax  credit 
legislation,  this  neutrality  will  disappear. 
The  education  of  children  in  nonpublic 
schools  is  not  a  private  matter.  We  should 
promptly  extend  the  help  that  my  tax 
credit  proposal  would  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appending  to  my 
remarks  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
my  bill. 

The  analysis  follows: 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  HJl.  13020 

Section  1  (a)  adds  a  new  section  42  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  42  (a)  provides  a  credit  against  the 
Individual  income  tax  for  tuition  an  Indi- 
vidual pays  to  a  private  nonprofit  elementary 
or  secondary  school  on  behalf  of  any  de- 
pendent of  the  taxpayer.  The  credit  does  not 
Include  books,  supplies,  fees,  and  other  Items. 

Section  42(b)  limits  the  credit  for  any  year 
on  behalf  of  any  dependent  to  50  percent  of 
the  txiltlon  paid  up  to  a  maximimi  credit  of 
$400.  Additionally,  the  aggregate  credit  al- 
lowable is  reduced  by  one  dollar  for  every  $20 
by  which  the  adjusted  gross  Income  of  the 
taxpayer  (or  If  married,  the  taxpayer  and  his 
spouse)  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  (25,000. 

Section  42(c)(1)  defines  tuition  as  any 
amount  paid  for  attendance  at  a  private  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  school.  Meals, 
specifically  excluded. 

Section  42(c)  (2)  defines  private  nonprofit 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  as  an  insti- 
tution reg\ilarly  offering  education  at  the 
elementary  or  secondary  levels  that  fulfills 
the  requirements  of  State  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws.  Additionally,  the  organization 
must  be  one  described  in  section  601(c)  (3) 
and  503(b)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Organizations  described  In  section  601(c) 
(3)  must  be  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  charitable  educational  purposes 
with  no  part  of  any  net  earnings  ln\u:lng  to 
any  private  shareholder  or  individual.  Under 
Rev.  Rul.  71-447,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  held  that  such  a  school  must  not  dis- 
criminate as  to  race  on  the  basis  of  any  of 
Its  policies  or  programs. 

Section  603(b)(2)  describes  an  organiza- 
tion that  normally  maintains  a  regular  fac- 
ulty and  curriculum  and  normally  has  a  reg- 
ularly enrolled  body  of  pupils  or  students  in 
attendance  at  the  place  where  Its  educational 
activities  are  regularly  carried  on. 

Section  42(c)(3)  makes  It  clear  that  the 
credit  is  Inapplicable  to  education  beyond  the 
twelfth  grade. 

Section  42(d)  limits  the  credit  to  the 
amount  of  taxable  income  remaining  after 
the  application  of  the  other  credits  allow- 
able against  individual  Income  tax  (e.g.  the 
foreign  tax  credit).  However,  the  credit  for 
taxes  withheld  and  certain  fuel  taxes  is  im- 
plied after  the  credit  for  tuition  provided  by 
the  bill. 

Section  42(e)  provides  the  Secretary  with 
regulatory  authority. 

Section  1(b)  corrects  section  headings. 

Section  a  makes  the  bUl  effective  for  taxa- 
ble years  beginning  after  December  31,  1971. 


PROBLEMS  FACING  NEW  ENGLAND 
PISHING  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  the  speaker  at  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Seafarers  Insti- 
tute luncheon.  My  subject  was  one  of 
the  great  problems  facing  the  New  Eng- 
land fishing  industry.  Recently  the  New 
England  congressional  delegation  met 
with  all  segments  of  the  industry  to  dis- 
cuss their  problems  and  we  will  shortly 
be  filing  legislation  to  try  to  lessen  their 
burdens.  I  am  grateful  to  Hugh  O'Rourke 
of  Boston  for  calling  this  meeting,  and 
to  Phil  Conley  of  the  Seafarers  for 
allowing  me  to  be  the  guest  at  today's 
luncheon. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  tradition  in 
New  England.  Proud  of  the  New  Qigland 
town  meeting,  the  old  village  squares, 
the  buildings  that  date  back  before  the 
American  Revolution,  and  we  are  very 
reluctant  to  let  any  of  that  heritage  dis- 
appear when  there  are  reasons  to  keep  it, 
and  means  and  methods  to  preserve  it, 
available  to  us. 

And  today  I  want  to  tell  you  of  my 
great  concern  that  one  part  of  that 
stnmg  heritage  may  be  disappearing.  I 
strongly  believe  however,  that  we  have 
at  hand  several  ways  of  preserving  it 
and  making  it  once  again  strong  and 
durable. 

I  refer  to  the  dilemma  of  the  New 
England  fishing  industry.  It  is,  of  all  the 
Nation's  industries,  perhaps  the  most 
traditionsil.  The  art  and  skill  of  fishing 
is  passed  from  one  generation  to  the  next 
and  an  age-old  routine  is  followed. 

Because  of  the  traditional  customs  and 
practices  of  the  New  England  fishing  in- 
dustry, it  is  being  victimized  by  the  "hit 
and  run"  character  of  its  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  tradition  of  fishing  that  causes  the 
greatest  problem  for  New  England  fish- 
ermen today  is  that  they  do  not  practice 
overkill.  TTiat  Is,  they  fish  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  market,  yet  leave  enough  to  re- 
stock the  breed  of  fish  for  the  next 
season,  the  next  year,  and  for  the  next 
generati(Hi. 

The  ecologlsts  who  continue  to  tell  us 
how  all  Industry  Is  inconsiderate  of 
ecology  might  be  glad  to  know  that  New 
England  fishermen  have  been  the  most 
considerate  of  men  in  regard  to  their 
catch.  And  they  still  are.  But  that  leads 
to  great  problems  for  them. 

For  the  fishing  industry  around  New 
England  is  a  highly  competitive  one. 
Foreign  vessels  fishing  near  New  Eng- 
land's shores  outnumber  the  American 
fishing  boats  by  more  than  3  to  1. 
And  their  practices  amount  nearly  to 
rape  of  the  fishing  grounds. 

These  foreign  fieets  use  fishing  methods 
that  are  remarkable  for  the  amount  of 
fish  they  bring  in,  and  appalling  for  the 
wholesale  slaughter  they  wreak.  One  of 
them  is  the  "pulse"  method  in  which  fish 
are  stunned  by  beams  and  then  simply 
harvested  as  if  tiiey  were  so  much  com. 
But,  where  com  leaves  seeds  cm  earth, 
the  fish  are  completely  removed  from  the 
sea.  All  sizes,  all  varieties,  aU  specimens 
of  fish  are  pulled  up  in  the  foreign  nets, 
never  to  be  seen  again  In  that  part  of 
the  sea. 

American  flshermoi,  New  England 
fishermen  do  not  want  that  kind  of  catch. 


Both  morally  and  economically,  that  is 
a  method  to  be  shunned  and  condemned. 

Yet  there  is  little  we  can  do  about  it 
as  the  law  is  presently  constmcted.  Out- 
side the  12 -mile  limit,  foreign  fieets  are 
free  to  pillage  and  plunder  as  they  like. 
And  that  is  wrong. 

Why,  yes,  there  are  international 
bodies  supposed  to  control  such  things. 
One  of  them  is  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment's International  Conference  on 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries,  unfortunately, 
it  has  gotten  bogged  down  in  diplomacy 
to  the  point  that  it  cannot  protect  the 
fish  of  he  North  Atlantic.  And  in  some 
cases  it  seems  that,  for  diplomatic  reasons 
of  course,  it  would  rather  bow  to  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Danes,  and  the  Norwegians 
than  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
New  England  fishermen. 

We  need  to  change  that.  We  can  de- 
clare lobster  and  scallops  "creatures  of 
the  shelf."  Meaning  that  they  belong  to 
the  Continental  Shelf  over  which  the 
United  States  maintains  jurisdiction,  and 
that  fishing  for  lobster  and  scallop  could 
be  strictly  watched  and  controlled  by  the 
Coast  Guard. 

It  is  a  step  that  we  should  have  taken 
for  the  haddock  that  once  swam  in  such 
abundance  over  Georges  Bank.  We  did 
not  and  now,  in  the  words  of  the  New 
England  Fisheries  Advisory  Committee 
with  which  I  have  worked  very  closely, 
"The  resource  is  now  commercially  al- 
most nonexistent."  The  committee  said 
that  while  U.S.  fishermen  "exploited  the 
resource  at  acceptable  levels"  it  was  for 
years  "devastatingly  overexploited"  by 
foreign  fishermen  while  the  State  De- 
partment failed  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tions of  the  International  Conference  of 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries. 

But  now  the  New  Englanders  are  plead- 
ing for  the  protection  of  lobster  and  scal- 
lop resoiu-ces  from  the  same  overfishing 
techniques  that  ruined  the  haddock 
schools.  We  in  Congress  would  have  to 
have  a  very  deaf  ear  indeed  not  to  hear 
that  plea. 

And  we  in  Congress  have  been  dis- 
tressed, to  say  the  least,  to  hear  of  inci- 
dents in  which  the  massive  fishing  fieets 
of  foreign  nations  have  smashed  New 
Eiiglander's  lobster  traps  smd  other 
equipment  during  their  plunder  of  the 
sea. 

The  gear  offshore  lobsterman  must 
have  is  expensive,  and  yet,  because  of 
the  repeated  attacks  of  foreign  fleets, 
American  insurance  companies  have 
grown  greatly  reluctant  to  insure  the 
New  England  fishermen.  And  even  when 
they  decide  to  insure  them,  the  policies 
they  write  are  oftentimes  beyond  the 
economic  reach  of  the  New  England 
fisherman. 

And  New  England  fishermen  tradi- 
tionally are  strongly  independent  peo- 
ple, and  they  don't  want  their  fleet  to 
become  dependent  on  the  Government. 
But  I  think  that  insurance  for  the  fisher- 
men provides  the  (jovemment  with  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  of  value 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
operation  of  the  fishing  fieet. 

By  setting  up  an  insureuice  subsidy  for 
the  New  England  fishermen,  the  Govern- 
ment coiild  help  that  fieet  maintain  its 
competitive  balance  by  assuring  the  fieet 
that  payment  for  damage  would  be  made. 
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And  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
such  a  subsidy  would  pay  itself  back, 
since  a  part  of  the  New  England  catch 
is  exported,  thus  aiding  our  balance  of 
payments  and  our  balance  of  trade. 
Those  are  rather  impressive  credentials 
for  Government  help. 

And  there  is  another  problem  of  tra- 
dition that  must  be  overcome.  That  is 
the  problem  of  technology.  For  devices 
have  become  the  biggest  news  in  fishing. 
Not  just  the  pulse  device  I  mentioned 
earlier,  but  fish  finding  sonar  and  a  host 
of  technology  currently  beyond  the  fi- 
nancial reach  of  most  fishing  boats. 

And  if  these  boatowners  were  to  buy 
and  install  the  new  devices  they  need, 
the  expense  of  operation  could  force 
many  of  them  out  of  business. 

Here  again  we  see  the  problem  that 
confronted  the  Nation's  merchant  ma- 
rine before  passage  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970.  The  technology  needed 
for  a  modem  fleet  was  known,  but  the 
money  was  not  available.  Congress  made 
those  funds  available  through  the  act. 
And  it  will  prove  to  be  a  wise  investment. 

I  believe  that  Government  must  find 
a  similar  remedy  for  investment  in  the 
fishing  fleet.  And  the  time  to  do  that  is 
now.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  some  form  of 
tax  credit  to  encourage  installation  of 
the  needed  gear,  or  perhaps  some  kind  of 
subsidy.  The  point  is,  it  can  and  must  be 
done  and  done  soon. 

For  without  some  kind  of  help,  both 
through  modem  regulation  of  the  fish- 
eries that  provide  these  New  England- 
ers  with  their  livelihood  and  through  as- 
sistance to  bring  about  a  new  era  in  New 
England  fishing,  the  fleet  must  soon  die. 

And  if  it  were  to  do  that,  we  would  have 
lost  New  England's  oldest  industry,  me 
that  began  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1623, 
and  if  that  is  lost,  America  will  have  been 
diminished.  We  cannot  let  that  happen. 

We  cannot  let  it  happen  because  the 
collapse  of  that  American  Industry  would 
put  us  completely  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eign fleets  for  the  seafood  we  eat  and 
and  the  fish  products  that  are  used  in  a 
host  of  ways  by  several  other  industries. 

The  fishing  fieet  is  an  important  and 
integral  part  of  the  American  maritime 
industry  and  we,  as  a  nation,  must  fight 
for  its  continuance  and  preservation. 


APPROPRIA'nONS  FOR  ALASKA  IN 
THE  BUDGETS  OF  THE  INTE- 
RIOR DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Becich)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  those  Departments  and  Agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  lands  and  natural  resources 
are  particularly  vital  for  Alaska.  Today, 
I  have  testified  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  and  have  submitted  a  supple- 
mentary letter,  as  well.  So  that  other 
Members,  and  all  Alaskans,  might  know 
my  own  priorities  and  the  needs  of 
Alaska  in  these  budgets.  I  am  inserting 
these  statements  in  today's  Rbcoro. 


Hon.  Nick  Becich,  Alaska — Testimomt 
FOB  Appropriations  Committek,  Sttbcom- 
MiTTEE  ON  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, April  12,  1972 

Madame  Chairman:  In  any  given  year,  the 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Interior  Is  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  The 
vtuious  agencies  of  the  Interior  Department 
control  about  two-thirds  of  Alaska's  375 
million  acres,  and  this  Is  a  vast  responsibility 
both  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  value  the  relationship  of  Alaska  to 
the  Department  of  Interior,  and  my  remarks 
here  today  are  In  general  support  of  the 
various  budget  requests  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Department. 

What  must  be  speclflcally  noted,  however. 
Is  that  this  year  and  those  following  are  of 
substantially  greater  importance  than  pre- 
vious years.  The  passage  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Land  Claims  Settlement  Act  (PX.  92-203) 
will  drastically  expand  and  accelerate  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior In  Alaska.  Thus,  the  theme  of  my  re- 
marks Is  that  the  budget  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment must  Insure  that  the  meaning  of 
the  Land  Claims  Act  is  not  lost  through  in- 
adequate funding. 

First,  let  me  direct  attention  to  the  Inte- 
rior Department  Supplemental  requests  for 
P.Y.  1972.  I  note,  and  strongly  support,  the 
appropriation  of  $12.5  million  in  this  request 
for  "start-up"  money  for  Native  Regional 
Corporations  under  the  Land  Claims  Act. 
Similarly,  I  strongly  support  the  requests  of 
the  B.I.A.  for  $500,000  for  Native  enrollment 
and  $500,000  for  assistance  In  resolving  Na- 
tive land  allotment  Issues  stemming  from 
earlier  land  laws.  Also  included  in  the  Sup- 
plemental request  is  the  total  of  $1  million 
by  the  B.L.M.  to  provide  85  new  persons  to 
carry  out  responsibilities  under  the  Land 
Claims  Act.  ($600,000  for  Cadastral  Survey 
activities  and  $400,000  for  the  resource  man- 
agement smd  records  program).  While  this 
is  the  sort  of  additional  budgeting  which  is 
necessary,  I  must  say  that,  especially  in  the 
case  of  survey  capabilities,  I  question 
whether  the  amount  budgeted  is  enough, 
and  request  consideration  of  an  additional 
amount. 

My  principal  concern  with  the  P.Y.  1973 
Supplemental  request  is  the  absence  of  any 
funding  for  the  Joint  Federal-State  Land 
Use  Planning  Commission  created  by  Sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Land  Claims  Act.  This  Com- 
mission has  a  duty  to  the  State  of  Aluka, 
to  the  Native  people  of  Alaska,  and  to  the 
public  interest  of  the  Nation,  and  I  believe 
that  some  fraction  of  the  authorized  celling 
of  $1.6  million  should  be  appropriated  this 
year  to  allow  the  Commission  to  begin  its 
activities  pr(^>erly.  I  note  that  in  recent 
Senate  confirmation  hearing,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed Federal  co-chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Jack  Horton,  promised  that 
money  would  be  available,  but  did  not 
elaborate  on  the  soiirce  or  amount.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  Committee  In- 
sure that  this  promise  is  fulfilled. 

Moving  now  to  the  P.Y.  1973  budget  re- 
quests, I  would  make  the  point  that  this  is 
the  first  year  of  a  f\ill  fimding  cycle  to  im- 
plement the  Land  Claims  Act.  The  budget 
for  P.Y.  1973  will  be  examined  by  all  Alas- 
kans to  determine  whether  (v  not  the  In- 
terior Department  fully  appreciates  its  role 
under  the  legislation  and  la  wllUng  to  In- 
crease its  level  of  activity. 

This  expanded  role  seems  to  be  reflected 
in  the  P.Y.  1973  request,  based  on  my  pre- 
liminary evaluation,  which  Indicates  an 
18%  Increase  over  last  year's  budget. 

Allow  me  to  briefly  set  out  some  specific 
areas  of  support  and  concern. 

The  B.I.A.  request  contains  $60  million 
tor  the  Alaska  Native  Fund,  which  I  strongly 
support.  In  examining  other  aspects  of  this 
request,  I  believe  two  items  are  worthy  of 
special  mention.  First,  I  beUeve  the  amount 


budgeted  for  the  construction  of  8Cho<d 
buildings  and  facilities  in  Alaska  is  inade- 
quate c^ven  the  demonstrated  needs.  Sec- 
ond, I  believe  the  general  level  of  funding 
for  higher  education  is  inadequate,  espe- 
cially given  the  substantially  higher  fund- 
ing (by  $8  million)  for  adult-vocational 
education  services. 

The  BIi.M.  request  is  also  vital  to  Alaska. 
Again,  I  note  the  absence  of  money  for  the 
Joint  State-Federal  Land  Use  Planning 
Commission  and  request  that  both  the  P.Y. 
1972  Supplemental  and  the  P.Y.  1973  budget 
provide  part  of  the  $1.6  million  authorized. 
In  addition,  I  am  concerned  that  the  $3.1 
mUlion  provided  for  BIjM.  functions  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Land  Claims  Act  ($1 
million  for  cadastral  survey;  $2.1  million 
for  land  management  and  records)  may  be 
inadequate.  The  problem  is  not  final  com- 
pletion of  this  task,  as  much  as  completing 
it  on  a  rapid  schedule,  and  as  much  as  $9 
million  may  be  necessary  to  make  P.Y.  1978 
truly  productive. 

Similarly,  the  budget  request  for  the 
Oeologlcal  Survey  is  important,  if  Alaska  is 
to  begin  to  move  forward  after  years  of 
Inactivity.  Although  it  is  dlfllcult  to  break 
out  the  figures  for  any  state,  my  informa- 
tion is  that  the  overall  VS.QS.  for  Alaska 
is  only  increased  $70,000  for  P.Y.  1973.  If 
this  is  so,  it  seems  entirely  inappropriate 
In  a  year  in  which  the  Land  Claims  Act  Is 
implemented,  in  which  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  may  be  approved,  and  In  which 
mineral  exploration  in  Alaska  will  certainly 
Increase  the  need  for  good  svirvey  infor- 
mation. 

Regarding  the  Indian  Health  Service,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Improvements  being 
made,  and  to  request  that  an  additional  sum 
be  made  available  to  allow  even  better  de- 
livery of  health  care  in  Alaska.  Specifically,  I 
request  that  $2  million  be  added  to  the  na- 
tional budget  for  contract  health  care,  with 
$150,000  being  for  dental  care  and  $1,860,000 
for  medical  care.  This  money  can  be  imme- 
diately absorbed  In  Alaska  rural  medical  and 
dental  care  programs  alone. 

I  have  two  specific  points  regarding  the 
Forest  Service  requests,  both  of  which  repre- 
sent Important  environmental  measures. 
First,  I  note  that  research  funding  in  Alaska 
has  been  cut  by  $35,000  to  $947,000  for  P.Y. 
1973.  I  respectfully  submit  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances  in  Alaska,  this  figiire  must 
bo  raised  to  $1.2  million.  Second,  I  note  tha* 
the  figure  for  forest  roads  and  trails  in  Alaska 
has  been  cut  by  over  $1  million  to  only 
$2,774,000.  Quite  frankly,  this  will  result  in 
Increased  clearcuttlng  of  timber,  because 
without  adequate  road  building  funds,  the 
new,  smaller,  clearcuttlng  tracts  agreeable  to 
all  parties  (Foreet  Service,  timber  companies, 
environmentalists)  cannot  be  reached  and 
larger  tracts  will  be  cut  using  existing  roads. 
I  respectfully  request  that  this  be  Increased 
at  least  to  last  year's  level  of  $3,861,000. 

Finally,  within  the  limited  time  avaUable, 
I  want  to  express  strong  general  supi>ort  for 
the  P.Y.  1973  requests  of  the  Park  Service 
and  to  compliment  the  1972  program. 

I  thank  the  Committee  for  its  time  and 
attention. 

CoNoscssMAN  Nick  Bkoick. 
Waihington,  D.C.,  AprU  11, 1972. 
Hon.  Julia  Btttlkb  Hansen, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 
DBAS  Mxs.  Hansen:  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  specifically  highlight  the  very 
important  need  for  increasing  the  research 
program  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Alaska. 
Alaska  is  on  the  threshold  of  rapid  devel- 
opment of  her  natural  resources.  The  forests, 
lands,  and  watersheds  of  Alaska  need  to  be 
managed  wisely.  Tixt  research  for  these  re- 
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newsble  resources  lies  mainly  with  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

It  is  my  intention  today  to  request  an  in- 
crease of  $650,000  for  Forest  Service  research 
in  Alaska.  This  amount  would  provide  the 
first  increase  in  the  Forest  Service's  plans  to 
expand  forestry  research  In  Alaska.  It  wo\ild 
provide  necessary  resesurch  in  1)  fire,  2) 
watershed  management,  3)  wildlife  habitat, 
4)  salmon  spawning  habitat,  and  6)  rec- 
reational development  in  Southeastern 
Alaska. 

riKE  RESEARCH 

($100,000  Increase  Desirable) 
Every  year  forest  fires  sweep  through  Inte- 
rior Alaska  destroying  thousands  of  acres  of 
timber  and,   of  course,   countless  forms  of 
wildlife. 

Additional  funding  could  effectively  be  uti- 
lized In  FY  '73  for  fire  research  to  better  pre- 
dict both  the  beneficial  and  harmful  effects 
of  fire  and,  hopefully,  lead  to  more  efficient 
fire  control  strategies. 

WATERSHED    MANAGEMENT 

($100,000  Increase  desirable) 

A  permafrost  environment  creates  particu- 
larly unique  problems  with  regard  to  water 
sources.  Increased  funding  could  enhance 
the  development  of  a  better  understanding 
of  soil-water-land  relationships  and  the  man- 
caused  and  natural  disturbances  of  ecolog- 
ical systems  in  a  cold-dominated  climate. 

Increased  research  would  be  of  consider- 
able value  when  one  considers  that  Interior 
Alaska's  watersheds  produce  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  fresh  water  runoff  in  the  United 
States. 

WILDLIFE  habitat 

($100,000  increase  desirable) 
A  better  understanding  is  needed  of  the 
relationships  between  big  game  populations 
and  forest  and  shrub  vegetation.  Big  game 
is  definitely  affected  by  the  amount  and 
availability  of  the  winter  food  supply.  In  a 
great  many  areas  of  Alaska,  big  game  is  nec- 
essary for  subsistence. 

SALMON   SPAWNINO  HABITAT 

($160,000  increase  desirable) 
More  attention  is  needed  to  better  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  timber  har- 
vesting and  protection  of  salmon  spawning 
streams  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  The  coastal 
mountains  of  Southeastern  Alaska  where  im- 
proper logging  practice  will  cast  sediment 
into  the  streams  needs  study  so  as  not  to 
reduce  the  salmon  spawning  opportunities 
and  the  industrial  base  for  the  fisheries 
industry. 

There  Is  little  question  of  the  inadequacy 
of  Alaska's  program  of  forestry  research  when 
you  consider  the  immensity  of  our  49th 
State.  Your  subcommittee's  attention  to 
Alaska's  need  will  be  greatly  e4)preciated. 
Sincerely, 

Nick  Begicb. 


CAB'S  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  OFFICE 
COMPILING  ENVIABLE  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlje  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rodney)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Air  Line  Pilot,  the  maga- 
zine of  professional  flightcrews,  has  in 
its  March  issue  a  very  interesting  story 
written  by  Jean  Eamshaw  that  deals 
with  passenger  gripes.  The  news  ar- 
ticle is  a  detailed  account  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board's  Office  of  Consimier 
Afifairs,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  system. 

Created  by  CAB  Chairman  Secor  D. 
Browne,  and  headed  by  Jack  Yohe.  a  for- 


mer newspaperman  from  my  Pennsyl- 
vania congressional  district,  this  Office 
has  established  itself  for  its  accomplish- 
ments in  handling  airline  passenger 
problems  whenever  they  arise.  Inciden- 
tally, the  overall  airline  record  for  com- 
plaints is  not  bad.  About  8,000  com- 
plaints were  filed  with  the  Board  from 
the  more  than  150  mUlion  persons  who 
used  air  service  in  1971. 

A  strong  advocate  of  consumers'  rights, 
Mr.  Yohe  believes,  the  news  article  points 
out: 

.  .  .  the  airline  passenger  has  a  right  to 
kno-7,  in  advance,  the  service  he  cai-  expect, 
the  cheapest  avaUable  fare,  the  restrictions 
and  conditions  applicable  to  the  fare,  any 
addltioi.al  charges  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
visual  and  audio  entertainment  and  bever- 
ages he  may  consume.  He  has  the  right  to  be 
fully  apprised,  in  advance,  of  the  carrier's 
limit  of  liability  for  damaged  or  lost  bag- 
gage, and  of  the  alternatives  open  to  him 
to  protect  his  possessions  beyond  those  lia- 
bility limits.  And  the  oversold  passenger  has 
the  right  to  be  fully  apprised  of  the  carrier's 
obligations  to  him.  I  believe,  if  consumer 
complaints  arise  at  all,  the  consumer  has  a 
right  to  expect  them  to  be  handled  with  the 
speed  befitting  the  pace  of  travel  to  which 
the  air  age  has  accustomed  us. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  news  story  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Passenger  Gripes 

(By  Jecm  Eamshaw) 

An  airline  passenger  wrote  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  he  had  read  that  a  certain 
airline  would  carry  a  piano  on  one  of  its 
flights.  "I  might  be  subjected  to  the  piano 
pecklngs  of  a  child  or  the  Improvisations  of  a 
tipsy  amateur,"  he  said.  "Whoever  the  artist, 
I  am  not  paying  for  transportation  to  be 
made  a  captive  audience." 

The  letter  is  one  of  over  8,000  that  have 
come  in  the  last  year  to  Jack  Yohe  at  CAB's 
new  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  The  gripes 
come  from  disgruntled  passengers,  angry 
about  canceled  flights,  oversold  space,  lost  or 
damaged  baggage,  lost  cargo,  rude  personnel 
and  a  host  of  miscellaneous  causes. 

Yohe  hears  from  that  percentage  of  the 
170-milllon  U.S.  airline  passengers  whom  the 
airlines  have  alienated — ^the  out-for-blood 
and  hardship  cases — as  well  as  an  occasional 
crank  or  crook  who  is  determined  to  make 
trouble  for  the  Industry.  Believing  that  the 
men  in  the  cockpit  might  be  interested  in 
what  the  consumers  in  the  cabin  are  com- 
plaining about,  Air  Line  Pilot  took  a  look  at 
the  CAB  consumer  complaint  flies. 

There  Is  the  case  of  the  William  Delaneys, 
an  elderly  couple  on  a  pension.  They  decided 
last  February  to  go  on  an  Orient  Adventure 
Tour.  They  sent  $1,769  to  a  travel  service 
that  handles  package  totirs.  In  less  than  two 
weeks  Mrs.  Delaney  was  hospitalized  aijid 
underwent  three  operations,  including  am- 
putation of  the  toes  on  her  left  foot.  The 
Delaneys  canceled  their  trip  and  asked  for  a 
refund.  Instead  they  received  two  roundtrlp 
airline  tickets. 

The  travel  service  took  the  position  that 
the  trip  should  have  been  canceled  60  days 
before  departure. 

"When  I  heard  the  agency  was  using  a 
technicality  as  an  excuse  for  not  paying 
off,  I  reaUy  started  raising  a  fuss,"  Yohe  re- 
called. "I  called  the  travel  service  and  told 
them  I  was  very  disturbed  about  the  way 
they  had. handled  the  case." 

"All  right,"  the  company  representative 
agreed.  "Well  pay  them  back  $1,000." 

"The  amoimt  Is  "$1,017,"  Yobe  Insisted. 

"You'd  hold  us  up  for  $17?" 

"You  bet  I  wUl,"  Ycflie  repUed  flrmly. 

The  additional  $17  arrived  by  special  deliv- 


ery messenger  while  Yohe  was  talking  on  the 
telephone  to  the  Delaneys. 

Yohe,  a  tall  man  with  prematurely  gray 
hair  and  a  quiet  manner  that  belles  his  rec- 
ord of  getting  things  set  straight  fast,  han- 
dles most  consumer  gripes  on  the  telephone. 
He  feels  strongly  that  writing  letters  is  time 
consuming  and  expensive.  Because  Yobe  was 
for  many  years  CAB  director  of  information, 
he  is  on  a  first-name  basis  with  most  airline 
executives.  His  calls  frequently  go  directly  to 
the  men  at  the  top. 

The  Juergen  Oelsner  case  hung  fire  for  al-  .» 
most  two  years  before  his  attorneys  wrote  to 
Yohe's  office  for  help.  In  June  1969,  Oelsner 
shipped  $23,000  of  household  goods,  fully  In- 
sured, from  Quito,  Ecuador  to  Montevideo, 
Uruguay.  The  shipment  was  picked  up  by 
one  airline  in  Ecuador  and  transferred  en- 
route  to  another  for  delivery  in  Uruguay 
After  he  discovered  the  packages  had  been 
damaged  and  $12,000  worth  of  personal  be- 
longings were  missing,  Oelsner  was  told  to 
contact  the  second  carrier,  which  he  did.  Six 
months  later,  this  carrier  wrote  the  claim 
should  have  been  filed  with  the  airline  that 
had  first  accepted  his  shipment.  Almost  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  shipment,  the 
original  carrier  replied  it  was  sending  the 
entire  file  to  Its  insurers  in  Chicago.  ITien 
silence.  In  March  1971,  Oelsner  phoned  the 
Chicago  firm,  which  advised  it  was  denying 
the  claim  because  it  had  not  been  filed  within 
90  days  after  receipt  of  goods. 

Oelsner's  attorneys  at  this  point  wrote  to 
Jack  Yohe,  who  contacted  the  first  airline's 
claims  manager.  About  his  conversation  with 
the  Chicago  adjusters,  Yobe  says:  "They  told 
me  they  would  gather  all  the  facts  and  con- 
sider the  claim.  I  asked  them  why  they  had 
not  already  done  so.  I  had  to  go  all  the  way 
to  Lloyds  of  London  to  sc^ve  this  case,  which 
was  a  tough  one.  The  insurer  eventually  dis- 
coimted  the  $12,000  claim  by  20%  because 
of  poor  packaging  and  paid  $8,856,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  claimant." 

The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  tries  to  get 
prompt  action  on  complaints.  If  a  passenger 
has  a  valid  case,  the  office  is  successful  in 
solving  his  problem.  As  of  Dec.  31,  Yohe  esti- 
mates he  had  settled  close  to  $140,000  worth 
of  claims  by  airline  passengers. 

Establishment  of  Yohe's  office  is  the  second 
major  consumer-oriented  action  taken  by 
CAB  Chairman  Seoor  D.  Browne  during  his 
tenure.  In  1970  a  consumer  advisory  panel 
was  set  up,  and  Reuben  B.  Rol>ertson,  an  as- 
sociate of  Ralph  Nader,  was  named  to  head 
the  nine-man  panel.  Early  in  1971  the  Nader 
group  formed  its  own  Aviation  Consumer  Ac- 
tion Project.  The  group  has  petitioned  CAB 
to  suspend  Eastern  Air  Lines  conditional  res- 
ervation fares  (the  petition  was  dismissed), 
to  change  Trans-World  Airlines-Flying  Mer> 
cury.  Inc.  group  tour  practices,  to  lower  Unit- 
ed Air  Lines  fares  in  California  and  to  change 
CAB  regulations  on  carrying  the  physically 
handicapped  in  airlines. 

The  biggest  gripes  of  airline  passengers  dur- 
ing 1971?  Canceled  or  delayed  flights  and  res- 
ervation problems,  which  accounted  for  18% 
and  17%,  respectively  of  the  consumer  com- 
plaints. Fares,  rates  and  refunds  racked  up 
an  additional  14%  of  problems,  followed  by 
lost,  damaged  or  delayed  baggage  (11%), 
cargo  problems  (6%),  personnel  attitude 
(4%)  and  inflight  service  (Z%).  Under  1% 
each  were  caused  by  service  in  general,  rata 
discrimination  or  racial  problems.  The  re- 
maining 20%  were  attributed  to  "miscellaoi- 
eous"  cavises  because  they  didn't  flt  into  the 
categories  now  in  use.  Examples  are  com- 
plaints regarding  smcAlng  in  the  cabin, 
showing  X-rated  movies  to  children  and 
stewardesses  on  international  flights  who 
cannot  speak  the  language  of  the  passengers. 

Of  the  troubles  plaguing  airline  pas- 
sengers last  year,  many  were  ^>parently 
caused  because  passengers  were  not  aware 
of  airline  procedures.  People  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  airlines  limit  baggage  liability 
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to  $500  on  domestic  flights  and  $7^0  per 
pound  on  International  flights  (In  spite  of 
the  fact  It  Is  Included  In  small  print  on  their 
tickets.)  A  new  CAB  rule  requires  airlines  to 
post  this  information  prominently. 

Promotional  fares  seem  to  confuse  many 
passengers  who  don't  understand  why  they 
can  get  standby  fares  from  Chicago  to  the 
West  Coast  but  cannot  get  them  from  Wash- 
ington to  Chicago.  When  Discover  America 
excursion  fares  were  In  existence,  people  In 
the  Midwest  did  not  understand  why  they 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  almost-50% 
discount,  which  applied  only  to  tripe  1,500 
miles  or  more  from  the  starting  point.  The 
"Take  Your  Wife  Along  for  999  for  Four  Eteys" 
fares  to  the  West  Coast  have  engendered 
complaints  from  single  women  who  claim 
the  fares  are  discriminatory.  A  brother  and 
sUter  wrote  asking  why  they  couldn't  take 
advantage  of  this  type  of  family  discount. 

A  hornets'  nest  of  consumer  complaints 
rose  with  an  angry  himi  last  simimer  when  a 
rash  of  youth  fare  discounts  to  Europe 
slashed  air  rates  68-62%  New  York  to  London 
and  66-76%  New  York  to  Rome.  Middle-aged 
air  passengers  complained  so  bitterly  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  got  into  the 
fray  saying  youth  fares  are  discriminatory. 
On  Sept.  1,  CAB  ordered  a  formal  investiga- 
tion to  decide  the  issue.  CAB  will  also  deter- 
mine if  international  discount  fares  for  per- 
sons over  65  are  discriminatory  to  other  pas- 
sengers. 

Passengers  complain  long  and  loud  about 
lack  of  flight  Information.  They  don't  like  it 
when  their  flights  are  delayed  and  they  are 
not  told  why;  or  when  there  is  a  delay  and 
their  messages  to  waiting  family  or  friends 
by  the  airlines  get  garbled  In  the  transmis- 
sion or  don't  arrive  at  all. 

Overselling  space  accumulates  one  of  the 
biggest  piles  of  complaints,  accounting  for  al- 
most 10%  of  the  total.  Add  other  reservation 
problems  and  the  flgure  jumps  to  17%.  Take 
the  case  of  Prank  A.  Jones  who  planned  and 
saved  for  years  so  he  and  his  wife  could  take 
a  trip  to  the  Near  East.  He  paid  for  a  ticket 
on  a  flight  leaving  Kennedy  Airport  at  6:40 
pjn.  last  July  1.  Jones  later  wrote  to  the  air- 
line's customer  relations  manager  In  New 
York:  "Our  flight  did  take  off  July  1  at  6:40 
pjn.  but  without  my  wife  and  me.  I  want  to 
know  why.  During  the  long  hoiws  of  waiting 
someone  got  the  Information  I  was  bumped 
to  give  my  seat  to  Iberian  Airline  passengers." 
The  flight  was  oversold  by  53  seats,  and  41 
more  passengers  showed  up  without  recorded 
reservations.  The  delay  was  not  explained 
to  Jones,  he  said,  and  he  got  little  sympathy 
from  the  man  at  the  airline  office,  who  told 
him:  "If  you  dont  like  being  bumped,  cancel 
your  trip  and  stay  home." 

"The  only  human  being  who  tried  to  ease 
the  pain  of  that  bad  experience,"  wrote  Jones 
"was  the  captain  ...  He  apologized  for  the 
delay.  Delay?  An  overnight  stay  I" 

When  Jones  received  a  check  from  the  air 
line  for  $400  for  being  bumped  and  not  being 
rerouted  to  arrive  at  his  destination  within 
the  four  hours  required  by  CAB  on  interna- 
tional flights,  he  again  wrote  to  Yohe's  of- 
fice: "Thank  you  very  much  for  your  atten- 
tion to  this  matter.  I  feel  if  it  had  not  been 
brought  to  yoizr  attention,  no  one  at  the  air- 
line would  have  gotten  too  excited  about  It 
It  really  restores  my  faith  as  a  layman  to 
know  that  someone  cares  about  us  the 
consumers." 

According  to  John  Smith,  one  of  Yohe's 
staff  of  10  that  runs  the  CAB  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  on  a  yearly  budget  of  $123  000 
there  Is  a  great  difference  between  the  com- 
plaints of  frequent  and  occasional  air  travel- 
ers. "The  occasional  traveler  sees  things  In 
magnifled  form,"  Smith  explained.  "He  com- 
plains about  'suriy'  or  'Inattentive'  steward- 
eeses  and  rude  ticket  agents.  He  wants  to 
know  why  he  U  not  served  vegetarUn,  salt- 
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free  or  koeher  meals  or  hot  dogs.  The  meal 
portions  are  too  large  or  too  small  The  drinks 
are  too  small.  (Actually,  they  are  larger  than 
average — a  ivdl  two  ounces,  it  is  the  glasses 
that  are  small  and  the  bottoms  deceptive.) 
The  seats  don't  work  or  are  cramped,  the 
toilet  facilities  are  Inadequate,  the  air-condl- 
tlonlng  is  either  not  working  or  too  cold.  He 
doesn't  like  it  when  a  Boeing  707  is  sub- 
stituted for  a  747." 

The  professional  traveler,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  overlook  minor  problems.  He  will 
put  up  with  almost  anything  except  baggage 
loss  or  time  delays. 

Baggage  loss,  damage  and  delay  problems 
account  for  about  11%  of  the  complaints,  re- 
ceived. Soft-side  luggage  is  extremely  vulner- 
able to  a  knife;  and  it  sometimes  Is  either 
totally  lost  or  arrives  damaged  with  valuable 
items  missing.  Passengers  apparently  still 
don't  realize  the  carriers  cannot  be  liable  for 
expensive  Jewelry,  cameras,  or  cash  carried  In 
suitcases.  One  man  put  $2,000  cash  in  a  suit- 
case, and  when  it  was  lost  asked  the  carrier 
to  pay.  No  way  1 

Many  passengers  complain  about  the  spe- 
cial attention  they  feel  they  require  and  don't 
always  get.  A  blind  man  who  had  to  make 
connections  in  Pittsbvirgh  wrote  he  had 
called  and  arranged  for  one  carrier  to  escort 
him  to  the  next  because  he  didn't  have  a 
seeing-eye  dog.  The  airline  didn't  provide  the 
help. 

A  14-year-old  retarded  girl  who  was  prom- 
ised an  escort  In  St.  Louis,  was  never  met, 
said  her  parents,  and  was  found  wandering 
around  the  terminal.  Unescorted  children, 
they  complained,  are  sometimes  left  unat- 
tended, despite  prior  arrangements  that  seem 
to  get  lost  in  the  computers. 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  areas  of  pas- 
senger complaints  concerns  the  travel  of  dis- 
abled passengers  who  may  not  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  evacuate  the  aircraft 
alone  In  an  emergency.  Under  a  1962  airline 
agreement  approved  by  CAB,  passengers  who 
are  not  able  to  board  and  deplane  from  an 
aircraft  unassisted  or  move  about  In  an  air- 
craft unassisted  must  be  evaluated  by  a  phy- 
sician designated  by  the  carrier  or  be  ac- 
companied by  an  attendant. 

An  airline  that  flies  paraplegics  usually 
handles  this  by  having  its  company  doctor 
check  out  the  case  with  the  patient's  own 
doctor.  The  carrier  Is  not  obligated  to  trans- 
port persons  who  cannot  use  the  standard 
airline  seat  in  a  sitting  or  reclining  position; 
and  It  may,  at  its  own  discretion,  limit  the 
number  of  handicapped  persons  carried  on  a 
given  flight  for  safety  reasons.  There  seems 
to  be — Jtidging  from  the  complaint  flies  at 
the  CAB — a  lack  of  realization  by  the  public 
and  a  lack  of  communication  by  the  carriers 
as  to  what  these  medical  criteria  are. 

In  June,  Nader's  ACAP  filed  a  formal  pe- 
tition with  CAB  to  change  air  carrier  rules 
regarding  carriage  of  the  handicapped,  in- 
cluding stretcher  cases.  Claiming  current  air- 
line practices  are  dlacrimlnatory  and  illegal 
under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  ACAP 
asked  CAB  to  change  Its  regulations  to  re- 
quire airlines  to  carry  the  physically  handi- 
capped, either  in  wheelchairs  or  stretchers,  at 
no  additional  fare,  attendants  at  half  fare, 
and  to  give  handicapped  passengers  all  "rea- 
sonable" help  at  no  additional  cost,  with  a 
fine  of  $1,000  for  each  violation. 

In  an  advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing, the  board  said  it  has  noted  an  increased 
amount  of  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  air 
carriers'  handling  of  disabled  persons  and  will 
re-examine  the  subject.  Public  comments 
were  filed  at  the  board  Dec.  15,  1971.  Among 
them  was  a  strong  response  from  ALPA's 
Steward  &  Stewardess  Division  explaining 
how  a  survey  of  its  15,000  members  in  1970 
showed  a  frightening  increase  in  problems 
related  to  physically  handicapped  persons 
traveling  on  transport  airplanes.  The  S&S 
Division  said  It  had  given  its  figures  to  the 


Air  Transport  Association  and  asked  for  • 
clarification  of  its  rulings.  It  olted  recent 
emergency  evacuation  where  handicapped 
persons  blocked  or  prevented  egress  for  other 
passengers  and  an  accident  In  England  where 
a  stewardess  died  trying  to  help  a  crippled 
passenger  from  a  burning  aircraft.  The  board 
is  now  considering  the  problem. 

CAB  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  ombudsman 
Jack  Yohe  says  he  gets  very  few  complaints 
regarding  pilots.  There  are  also  few  of  what 
CAB  calls  "efficiency  complaints,"  those  re- 
garding operation  of  the  aircraft,  such  as  hard 
landings.  A  few  passengers  have  written  in 
to  say  either  that  pUots  talk  too  much  over 
the  Intercom,  or  don't  talk  enough.  Yohe 
sometimes  gets  unsolicited  complimentary 
letters  about  pilots  and  stewardesses,  which 
he  passes  along  to  the  airline.  Hopefully,  they 
will  end  up  in  the  crew  members'  files. 

Very  few  of  the  complaints  received  are 
concerned  with  safety.  When  one  does  appear. 
It  is  referred  to  FAA.  If  Yohe's  office  sees  a 
trend  In  the  way  a  carrier  or  travel  agency 
is  handling  problems,  such  as  oversales  or 
baggage  losses,  it  sends  its  studies  to  the 
board's  Bureau  of  Enforcement,  which  begins 
a  field  investigation. 

Yohe  agrees  with  Stuart  Tipton,  president 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association,  that  U.S. 
airlines  have  set  a  pretty  good  record  for  re- 
liability and  service.  Certainly  their  $250- 
mlllion  worth  of  computer-backed  electronic 
reservation  systems,  which  handled  330- 
mlllion  reservations  last  year,  have  set  a 
service  standard  for  other  industries  to  strive 
for.  The  majority  of  airlines  also  do  a  good 
job  of  handling  most  customer  complaints. 
Yet  Yohe  has  strong  feelings  about  an 
airline  passenger's  "Bill  of  Rights."  He 
believes: 

"As  In  any  other  contractual  relationship 
between  the  consumer  and  the  provider  of 
the  product  or  service  he  buys,  the  airline 
passenger  has  a  right  to  know,  in  advance, 
the  service  he  can  expect,  the  cheapest  avail- 
able fare,  the  restrictions  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable to  the  fare,  any  additional  charges 
he  will  have  to  pay  for  visual  and  audio 
entertainment  and  beverages  he  may  con- 
sume. He  has  the  right  to  be  fuUy  apprised. 
in  advance,  of  the  carrier's  limit  of  liability 
for  damaged  or  lost  baggage,  and  of  the 
alternatives  open  to  him  to  protect  his 
possessions  beyond  those  llabUlty  limits.  And 
the  oversold  passenger  has  the  right  to  be 
fully  apprised  of  the  carrier's  obligations  to 
him.  I  believe,  If  consimier  complaints  arise 
at  all,  the  consimier  has  a  right  to  expect 
them  to  be  handled  with  the  speed  befitting 
the  pace  of  travel  to  which  the  air  age  has 
accustomed  us." 

Yohe  added  this  one-sentence  interpreta- 
tion :  "In  other  words,  airline  representatives 
should  tell  the  airline  passenger,  before  he 
asks,  what  the  fine  print  says." 

Yohe  admits  his  biggest  job  Is  catching  up 
on  the  backlog  of  complaints.  His  processing 
system  begins  each  letter  within  a  few  days 
after  it  is  received,  usually  within  a  week  of 
the  incident.  When  he  gets  additional  man- 
power he  will  be  able  to  use  a  new  computer 
system,  for  which  the  programing  has  al- 
ready been  worked  out,  to  analyze  complaints 
by  type  and  airline.  The  computer  readout 
will  indicate  trends  In  complaints. 

Because  of  Yohe's  findings  during  the  la 
months  he  has  been  the  focal  point  for  pas- 
sengers' gripes.  CAB  has  published  three  no- 
tices of  proposed  rulemaking:  on  requiring 
a  standardized  airline  complaint  report  form; 
posting  notice  of  baggage  liabUlty  (it  became 
a  rule  Oct.  26),  and  confirming  space  res- 
ervations (carriers  have  already  begun  to 
comply  with  this  proposed  rule) .  The  board 
has  also  published  an  advance  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  on  carriage  of  disabled 
passengers.  That's  four  down,  wtih  more  to 
come  on  subjects  like  the  self -claim  baggage 


system,  cargo  damage,  delay  and  loss,  failure 
to  remit  COD  charges  and  safety  and  adver- 
tising problems  with  charter  operations. 

Since  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  was 
established  In  December  1970,  several  airlines 
have  created  similar  consumer-oriented  pro- 
grams— Pan  American,  TWA,  United  (which 
has  upgraded  its  director  of  consumer  rela- 
tions) and  Eastern  Air  Lines,  to  mention  a 
lew. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  awareness  in 
the  aviation  Industry  that  the  nation  Is  en- 
tering an  era  of  consumerism  and  that  It 
will  be  here  for  a  long  time. 

If  any  man  can  bridge  this  gap  between 
the  demanding  public  and  the  airlines  be  is 
Jack  Yohe.  Even  CAB's  critics  have  an- 
nounced confidence  In  blm.  Certainly  many 
consumer  complaints  are  unfounded  and 
many  are  due  to  lack  of  Information.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  director  of  consumer  af- 
fairs, consumers  have  found  an  ombudsman 
who  will  listen  to  their  problems  and  help 
them  If  he  can.  The  whole  air  transportation 
Industry  may  benefit  from  his  efforts. 


WASHINGTON  POST  PLAYS  FOOTSIE 
WITH  ITS  BIG  ADVERTISERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skttbitz)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKU6ITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  have  taken 
more  than  a  cursory  interest  in  the 
recent  furor  over  high  retail  prices  of 
beef.  I  have  cited  chapter  and  verse  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  farmer,  the  beef 
producer,  who  has  been  the  beneficiary. 
Fortunately,  in  recent  days,  some  of  my 
colleagues,  notably  in  the  other  body, 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  and 
his  staff  people,  have  expKJsed  the  real 
culprit — the  middleman  and  the  retailer, 
primarily  the  superchalns. 

Facts  demonstrate  that  retsdler  mar- 
gins remained  upped  while  slaughter 
prices  went  down.  Meanwhile,  the  super- 
chains  with  pious  advertisements,  attrib- 
uted to  their  public-loving  consumer 
advisers,  urged  buyers  to  eschew  meat 
make  better  buys  in  protein-high  foods 
such  as  cheese,  fish,  and  poultry,  on  all 
of  which,  incidentally,  the  chain's  profit 
margins  were  even  greater  than  on  beef. 

The  ultimate  in  gall,  in  chutzpah,  came 
when  the  Giant  superchain  lifted,  with 
permission,  of  course,  a  c<»nmendatory 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post.  That 
editorial  made  the  Giant  and  its  con- 
sumer adviser  out  to  be  saints,  whose 
primary  devotion  is  the  public  weal. 

I  felt  that  the  Post  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  get  away  with  allowing  a  major 
advertiser  to  use  an  uninformed  and  in- 
correct editorial  as  grist  for  that  ad- 
vertiser's mill.  After  all,  the  Post  is  one 
of  those  supposedly  great  newspapers 
that  publicly  boasts  that  its  editorial 
policies  are  never  influenced  by  its  ad- 
vertisers. 

The  Post  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  publish 
my  "Letter  to  the  Editor."  In  a  way,  I 
imderstand  why.  So  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  informed  of  developments,  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  be  herewith 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  letter  follows : 


House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  7,  1972. 
The  Edftoh. 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Although  I  resented  the  thrust 
of  your  editorial  on  April  2,  "Making  No 
Bones  About  It,"  primarily  because  it  dealt 
uninformedly  and  less  than  factually  with 
a  subject  on  which  the  editorial  writer  nad 
obviously  the  most  superficial  knowledge,  I 
refrained  from  comment  simply  because  it 
was  an  editorial,  an  opinion  you  had  a  right 
to  air. 

But  when  Giant  Is  permitted  to  lift  It  to 
again  purchase  a  full-page  advertisement  to 
present  itself  as  a  pious,  public-loving,  public 
spirited  Institution,  I  must  protest.  I  must 
protest  that  the  editorial  writer  fell  for  the 
buncombe  that  superchalns  like  Giant  and 
Safeway  and  A&P  constantly  drum  up  as  if 
they  were  In  business  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  housewife  and  not  for  proflt. 

Why  didn't  the  original  Giant  ad  explain 
why  meat,  and  particularly  beef,  "costs  too 
much?"  Why  did  retail  meat  prices  drc^  in 
the  superchalns  after,  but  not  until,  there 
had  been  public  outcry  and  official  notice  of 
meat  prices  by  various  government  officials 
from  President  Nixon  down? 

Tl^  fact  that  slaughter  prices  fell  off 
sharfly  didn't  affect  the  price  of  beef  al- 
ready in  the  processing  line  for  retail  con- 
sumption for  which  the  chains  had  paid  the 
earlier  higher  price.  The  fact  is  that  the 
superchalns  reduced  their  profit  margins 
when  the  heat  went  on.  The  fact  is  that  the 
chains  decided  that  it  was  prudent  public 
relations  to  accept  the  reduced  proflt  mar- 
gins. The  fact  is  that  both  your  newspajjer 
and  Its  est-eemed  evening  contemporary  re- 
fused advertisements  from  an  area  consumer 
chain  that  sought  to  prove  that  meat  was 
selling  for  lees  when  lower  profit  margins 
were  acceptable. 

The  superchalns  saw  the  opportunity  to 
push  other  high  protein  foods  on  which  the 
profit  margins  were  greater,  substantially 
greater  than  beef,  and  your  editorial  writer 
fell  for  the  bait,  hook,  line,  and  sinker. 

That's  exactly  the  clap-trap  that  the 
Giant's  "consumer  adviser"  was  trying  to  sell 
to  the  housewife.  If  your  editorial  writer  be- 
lieves that  Giant  hired  Mrs.  Peterson  to  pre- 
sent sound  economic  buying  advice  to  Giant 
customers,  or  that  Mrs.  Peterson's  buying 
suggestions  are  dictated  by  her's  and  Giant's 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  customers, 
he  is  indeed  too  naive  to  be  writing  edi- 
torials. 

Mrs.  Peterson's  suggestions  that  people 
"buy  less  meat"  and  "buy  something  else" 
were  not.  In  short,  the  pro  bono  publico 
statements  the  Post  editorial  paints  them 
and  that  Giant  now  gleefully  reprints.  Mrs. 
Peterson  and  Giant  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  less  dislngenuotis  If  they  bad  advertised 
mea  culpa. 

Of  course,  cattlemen  were  quick  to  cry  un- 
fair. Of  course,  beef  prices  were  at  a  twenty- 
year  peak,  the  highest  since  the  Korean  war. 
Is  your  editorial  writer  suggesting  that  farm- 
ers and  beef  producers  alone  among  all  Amer- 
ican workers  and  Industries  should  be  paid 
what  they  were  paid  twenty  years  ago;  that 
while  labor  costs  and  the  Cost  of  Living  In- 
dex, and  the  prices  of  virtually  every  com- 
modity a  person  buys,  including  the  cost  of 
the  Post,  and  Indeed  the  retail  cost  of  beef  In 
those  same  chain  stores,  all  rose  in  a  range 
from  26%  to  more  than  100%;  that  while  all 
this  took  place  the  beef  producer  should  be 
paid  the  same  price  he  received  twenty  years 
ago? 

Would  it  not  have  been  more  honest,  and  at 
least  a  bft  fairer.  In  quoting  Mrs.  Peterson 
that  beef  prices  were  the  highest  since  the 
Korean  war,  to  also  note  that  fresh  vegetables 


and  fruits  were  higher  than  ever  before  in 
modern  history,  that  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  the  highest  in  twenty  years,  that 
the  prices  of  staples  such  as  cereals,  soaps, 
toilet  paper,  etc..  etc..  all  reflect  the  spiraling 
Infiatlon  that  we  have  experienced  in  the  past 
two  decades? 

Why  single  out  farmers  whose  average  m- 
come  in  Kansas  for  1970,  the  latest  figures 
available,  came  to  $4,877?  Why  doesn't  the 
editorial  writer  note  that  level  of  annual 
earnings  as  a  pertinent  one,  and  point  out 
that  It  Is  less  than  the  average  urban  welfare 
recipient  receives — a  sum,  incidentally,  for 
which  that  Kansas  farmer  tolls  at  manual 
labor  for  10,  12,  and  even  14  hours  a  day. 
When  the  Post  writes  about  farmers,  it  pre- 
fers to  note  the  high  level  of  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  a  few  hundred  larger  corporate 
landowners. 

Some  of  these  facts.  I  submit,  belong  in  an 
editorial  In  a  newspaper  that  prides  itself  on 
attempting  to  be  factual  and  honest  and  be- 
lief-worthy. Again,  I'm  not  nearly  as  dis- 
mayed with  the  misinformed  view  of  the  edi- 
torial as  I  am  that  the  advertising  depart- 
ment agreed  to  prostitute  the  Post's  editorial 
for  the  Giant's  economic  gain. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  Skubitz. 


REPRESENTATIVE  GERALD  R.  FORD 
SENDS  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  HIS 
CONSTITUENTS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  year  I  send  a  questionnaire  to  all 
of  my  constituents  in  Michigan's  Fifth 
Congressional  District.  My  1972  question- 
naire is  about  to  go  out.  With  the  thought 
that  my  colleagues  may  be  interested  in 
the  questions  I  am  posing  to  my  con- 
stituents, I  include  my  1972  questionnaire 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  Reprxsentattvxs, 

1972. 

Dear  Friend:  The  issues  of  1972  have  be- 
come quite  clear.  Many  Important  questions 
are  still  facing  the  Congress  this  year.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  me  If  I  could  have  your 
opinions  on  those  queertlons. 

I  must,  of  coturse,  reserve  the  right  to  make 
my  own  decisions.  I  do  not  think  you  woiild 
want  it  otherwise.  But  I  value  your  guid- 
ance. 

Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  answer  the 
quesUons  below.  Resvilts  of  this  poll  will  be 
reported  to  you,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Jkrbt  Foro, 
Tour  Congrestman. 

The  attached  questionnaire  is  designed  so 
that  husband  and  wife  and  young  people  can 
express  an  opinion.  Please  place  your  an- 
swers In  the  appropriate  boxes,  detach  the 
questionnaire  at  the  fold,  and  retiim  to  me 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  want  to  make  some 
special  comment,  please  write  me  at  the  fol- 
lowing address:  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Room 
H-229,  U.S.  Capitol  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20615. 

If  you  want  direct  help  with  a  problem, 
please  contact  my  district  office:  425  Cherry 
S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  46502.  You  may 
also,  on  an  urgent  matter,  talk  with  me  or 
my  staff  In  Washington  without  charge.  Sim- 
ply call  my  district  office,  456-9607,  and  the 
call  will  be  put  through  to  Waalhlngton. 
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His 


Hers 


18  to  20 
year  old 


Yes      No     Yes      No     Yes 


No 


1.  Do  you  favor  a  moratorium  on  farced  busing  to 

achieve  racial  balance,  coupled  with  special  Federa  I 

aid  to  disadvantaged  schools? CI        D        D        D        n        n 

2.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to  prevent  national 

emergency  strikes  in  transportation  (railroads,  air- 

lines,  shipping  and  trucking)? D        n        D        n        n        n 

3.  Do  you  favor  diverting  some  ofthe  highway  user  taxes 

to  finance  urban  mass  transit  systems? D        D        D        D        D        d 

4.  Do  you  favor  sharing  of  Federal  income  tax  revenue 

with  the  cities  and  States  on  a  fixed  percentage 

'"''*• □        O         D         D         n         D 


Ms 


Km 


18  to  20 
year  old 


Yes      No     Yes      No     Yes 


No 


5.  In  the  last  4  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  Increased  its 

strategic  missile  capability  and  greatly  expanded 
its  naval  forces.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  in  U  S 
military  spending  to  offset  this? 

6.  Do  you  favor  continuing  wage  and  price  controls  until 

inflation  Is  curbed? 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  substantial  increase  [nsocialsacurlty' 

benefits  if  this  means  higher  social  security  taxes? 


D  D  D 
D  D  D 
a        D        D 


a      a      a 

D         D         D 
ODD 


Multiple  choice  (choose  one) 


His 


Hers 


18  to  20 
years  old 


8.  On  hMlth  Insurance,  which  do  you  favor? 

(A)  An  improved  nationwide  private  health 
insurance  system,  with  employers 
required  to  pay  65  to  75  percent  of  the 
premiums  and  employees  the  rest,  and 
with  insurance  companies  placed  under 
Federal  regulation  and  control 

(8)  A  Federal  Government  program  financed 
with  special  payroll  taxes 


D 
D 


D 

a 


a 
a 


Multiple  choice  (choose  one) 


His 


Hers 


18  to  20 
years  old 


9.  On  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Government  should: 

(A)  Declare  a  ceasefire  within  the  nation  of 

Vietnam  and  immediately  withdraw  all 
American  military  personnel  therefrom... 

(B)  Withdraw  all  American  forces  from  South 

Vietnam,  conditioned  on  release  of  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war,  a  ceasefire  throughout 
Indochina  and  the  holding  of  an  inter- 
nationally supervised  presidential  election 
in  South  Vietnam 


REPRESENTATIVE  GERALD  R.  FORD 
INTRODUCES  A  PROPOSED  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  THE  HOLDING  OP  A 
NATIONWIDE  PRESIDENTIAL  PRI- 
MARY ELECTION  EVERY  4  YEARS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoho.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  introduced  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  the 
holding  of  a  nationwide  presidential  pri- 
mary electiMi  every  4  years. 

While  this  primary  election  would  de- 
termine the  identity  of  our  presidential 
candidates,  political  parties  would  con- 
tinue to  nominate  the  vice  presidential 
candidates  and  to  adopt  party  platforms. 

My  proposed  amendment  is  identical 
with  one  introduced  in  the  Senate 
March  13  by  Senate  majority  leader  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana  and  Senator 
George  Aiken,  Republican  of  Verm(Hit. 

It  calls  for  a  national  presidential  pri- 
mary the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  Aug\ist  in  the  year  preceding 
the  expiration  of  the  regular  term  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  person  receiving  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  by  registered  voters  of 
his  party  affiliation — a  plurality  of  at 
least  40  percent — would  become  his 
party's  official  candidate  for  President. 

If  either  of  the  parties  failed  to  give 
its  highest  vote-getter  at  least  40  per- 
cent, a  runoff  election  would  be  held  be- 
tween the  two  top  vote-getters  of  the 
party  on  the  28th  day  after  the  day  on 
which  the  primary  election  was  held. 

Only  persons  eligible  to  vote  In  the 
primary  election  could  vote  in  the  nmoff . 

To  get  on  the  primary  ballot  In  all  the 
States,  a  major  party  candidate  would 
be  required  to  file  petitions  signed  by 
qualified  voters  equal  to  1  percent  of  the 
vote  cast  in  the  last  election  for  presi- 
dential candidates  of  his  party  in  each 
of  17  States. 

For  candidates  of  minor  parties — 
which  did  not  have  electors  on  the  ballot 
In  17  States  but  polled  at  least  10  percent 


of  the  vote  cast  nationwide — the  require- 
ment would  be  1  percent  of  the  total 
vote  cast  throughout  the  Nation  in  the 
last  election. 

Only  persons  registered  by  party  af- 
filiation could  vote  in  the  primary,  and 
there  could  be  no  crossovers. 

After  observing  the  antics  of  presi- 
dential hopefuls  in  the  various  State  pri- 
maries this  year,  I  feel  we  should  put  an 
end  to  this  chaotic  situation  by  having 
1  same-day  primary  throughout  the 
Nation.  Unlike  the  present  primaries,  the 
national  primary  I  proposed  would  de- 
cide something.  It  would,  with  a  nmoff 
if  necessary,  give  us  our  presidential 
candidates. 


MASS  COMMUNICATION  IS  AN  AREA 
OF  DEEP  CONCERN  TODAY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  mass  com- 
munication suid  Its  role  in  our  pluralistic 
society  is  an  area  of  deep  concern  today. 

The  ability  to  reach  thousands  of  peo- 
ple at  any  given  moment  is  both  a  mar- 
velous technical  achievement  and  an 
awesome  responsibility.  By  nature  mass 
commimicaticm  is  a  one-way  channel, 
and  the  burden  for  presenting  a  broad, 
balanced  viewpoint,  whether  in  hard 
news,  public  information,  or  entertain- 
ment, rests  squarely  with  the  originating 
medium. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  bring  to  your 
attention  WPBL  radio  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
a  radio  station  which  has  not  only  met 
its  responsibility  as  a  major  broadcaster, 
but  in  fact  has  been  a  leading  example 
of  a  community-oriented  mass  commun- 
icator since  Its  Inception  in  1922. 

On  the  air  only  a  few  hours  a  day  and 
with  only  two  employees,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  is  still  with  the 
station,  WFBL  was  the  first  licensed 
radio  station  in  central  New  York  in 
February  1922.  Prom  this  modest  begin- 


ning it  has  grown  to  a  full  24-hour-a-day 
broadcast  operation  with  30  employees. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  recent 
public  service  series  on  the  related  prob- 
lems of  solid  waste  disposal  and  our 
ecological  dangers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  thousands  of 
other  central  New  Yorkers  in  thanking 
WFBL  on  its  50th-year  anniversary  for 
half  a  centmy  of  better  listening. 


A  WATCHDOG  FOR  PRISONERS— 
THE  CORRECTIONAL  OMBUDS- 
MAN 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  months 
ago.  a  man  by  the  name  of  Robert  Land- 
man, Jr.  testified  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  Subcommittee  No.  3, 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  This  subcom- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  over  corrections, 
and  Mr.  Landman  is  an  exoffender.  He 
was  also  the  plaintiff  in  a  landmark 
prisoners'  rights  decision  handed  down 
last  fall  by  Judge  Robert  Merhige  of  the 
Federal  district  court  in  Virginia.  I  want 
to  quote  briefly  from  Judge  Merhige's 
opinion,  because  it  is  very  much  relevant 
to  one  of  the  basic  reforms  needed  in  our 
Nation's  prisons: 

Commencing  In  1964,  Ijandman  embarked 
upon  a  career,  wellknown  to  this  Court,  as 
a  writ-writer.  The  evidence  before  the  Court 
Is  that  between  that  time  and  the  time  of 
his  release,  on  behalf  of  himself  he  filed  a 
minimum  of  20  suits,  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
In  addition  he  assisted  feUow  Inmates  In 
approximately  2,000  other  petitions  .  .  . 

In  short,  the  Court  finds  that  there  was 
Imposed  upon  Tianrtman  over  266  days  of 
solitary  confinement  and  In  no  Instance  did 
be  receive  even  the  rudimentary  elements 
of  a  hearing  or  opportunity  to  defend  any 
allegations  made  against  hUn.  The  Coiut  is 
satisfied  that  Landman's  exercise  of  his 
right  to  file  petitions  with  the  courts,  and 
his  assisting  other  prisoners  In  so  doing, 
were  the  primary  reasons  for  the  punish- 
ments put  upon  him. 
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Robert  Landman  Jr.  served  265  days  in 
solitary  confinement  merely  for  exercis- 
ing a  legal  right! 

On  January  11,  1972,  another  man, 
Edward  L.  Morgan,  was  released  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  jail,  almost  a 
month  after  having  been  acquitted  on  a 
robbery  charge.  Mr.  Morgan  spent  that 
month  in  jail  because  there  had  been  a 
mix-up  in  the  files,  and  he  was  thought — 
despite  his  protestations — to  be  another 
man. 

There  are  many  more  stories — many 
much  more  gruesome — of  repression  and 
mistakes  in  our  prisons,  and  even  vio- 
lence and  murder.  One  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  these  stories  is  the  simple  fact 
that  prison  walls  serve  as  much  to  keep 
the  public  out  as  they  do  to  keep  the  pris- 
oners in.  The  prisoners  are  a  silent  mi- 
nority in  this  country,  except  their  sil- 
ence is  not  one  of  choice,  but  of  imposed 
rules  and  regulations  and  sometimes 
abuses. 

In  part,  we  are  all  to  blame  for  this. 
Society  has  allowed  oiu-  prisons  to  fes- 
ter, isolated  from  public  scrutiny  and 
even  public  interest.  The  shock  of  Attica 
produces  a  brief  spasm  of  outcry,  and 
then  silence  descends  again. 

That  silence  must  end.  And  to  achieve 
this,  I  am  introducing  the  CorrectionEd 
Ombudsman  Act  of  1972.  The  idea  is  a 
straightforward  one — to  create  a  perma- 
nent public  watchdog,  with  effective  pow- 
ers, to  open  up  our  prisons  to  the  public 
eye  and  to  end  the  abuses  which  pervade 
these  institutions. 

Prof.  Walter  Gelhom  of  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  School  has  stated 
aptly  the  need  for  a  correctional  om- 
budsman in  his  book,  "When  Americans 
Complain:" 

Nowhere  is  the  need  for  external  examina- 
tion of  grievance  greater  than  in  America's 
prisons,  jails,  and  other  places  of  deten- 
tion .  .  .  (The)  inmates,  many  of  them  ill- 
adjusted  socially  and  resistant  to  discipline, 
live  perforce  In  an  authoritarian  setting :  . . . 

The  term  "ombudsman"  may  be  new 
to  some  ears,  but  in  Sweden  there  has 
existed  such  an  office  since  1809.  Since 
then,  nimierous  other  coimtries  have  es- 
tablished an  official  citizen  protector,  or 
watchdog,  and  lately,  in  this  country, 
such  officials  have  begun  to  appear. 

Thus,  today,  ombudsmen  exist  in  Pin- 
land,  Tanzania,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
and  in  four  Canadian  provinces.  In  1967, 
the  Hawaii  legislature  created  the  office 
of  ombudsman,  and  in  1969  Nebraska  fol- 
lowed suit.  Appointed  ombudsmen  exist 
in  Oregon  and  Iowa.  Just  this  past  year. 
a  bill  to  create  a  prisoners'  ombudsman 
was  passed  by  both  house  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly,  but  was  vetoed  by  Gov- 
ernor Reagan. 

The  utility  of  having  a  correctional 
ombudsman  is  not  a  one-sided  matter, 
although  I  think  it  very  clear  that  given 
the  current  state  of  our  correctional  in- 
stitutions, it  is  the  inmate  who  is  in  most 
need  of  protection.  Remediation  of  pris- 
oners' grievances  by  an  ombudsman 
would  assist  correctional  administrators 
by  lowering  the  level  of  bitterness  and 
hostility  which  builds  up  behind  bars.  I 
think  it  significant,  for  example,  that 
one  of  the  demands  presented  by  the 
prisoners  at  Attica  was  the  creation  of  an 
ombudsman. 


It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  correctional 
administrators  are  not  going  to  be  quite 
so  sanguine  about  the  advantages  of  hav- 
ing an  ombudsman  office  looking  over 
their  shoulders,  and  thus  the  mere  en- 
ticement of  some  additional  Federal  dol- 
lars is  not  going  to  do  the  job.  Conse- 
quently, the  Correctional  Ombudsman 
Act  provides  that  no  State  shall  receive 
Federal  funds  for  corrections  under  the 
Law  Enforcement  Administration  Act 
unless  a  State  ombudsman  is  established. 
Thus,  my  bill  does  not  propose  the  incen- 
tive of  dangling  a  few  extra  Federal  dol- 
lars; it  mandates  the  drying  up  of  all 
Federal  funds  less  the  office  is  estab- 
lished. 

Moreover,  stringent  controls  are  estab- 
lished by  the  bill  so  that  a  meaningful 
correctional  watchdog  is  created,  and  not 
some  mere  sham.  The  State  ombudsman 
must  be  politically  independent.  On  the 
staff  of  the  ombudsman  office  must  be  at 
least  one  attorney,  one  experienced  in- 
vestigator, one  criminologist,  one  soci- 
ologist, and  one  ex-offender.  The  makeup 
of  the  staff  is  to  reflect  the  ethnic  and 
racial  composition  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion, so  far  as  that  is  constitutionally 
fesislble. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Correc- 
tional Ombudsman  Act,  the  ombudsman 
may  enter  any  correctional  institution 
at  any  time;  he  can  meet  with  any  per- 
son or  view  any  documents  pertinent  to 
any  investigation.  He  may  hold  public 
hearings,  and  he  may  establish  a  per- 
manent office  within  the  confines  of  any 
institution. 

The  correctional  ombudsman  will  have 
also  a  variety  of  remedies  available  to 
him.  He  can  work  within  the  adminis- 
trative structure  of  the  corrections  de- 
partment, seeking  changes  through  ad- 
ministrative remedies.  He  can  report  to 
the  State  legislature  on  the  need  for  re- 
medial legislation.  He  can  hold  press  con- 
ferences, and  seek  public  scrutiny  there- 
by; this  includes  his  being  able  to  bring 
the  press  into  any  institution.  If  the  cor- 
rections people  are  resistant,  or  if  there 
is  not  time  for  delay,  the  ombudsman 
will  be  able  to  issue  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders to  compel  immediate  action.  And 
finally,  the  ombudsman  can  provide  legal 
counsel  for  prisoners,  and  he  can  him- 
self go  into  court  seeking  judicial  as- 
sistance. 

In  my  own  State,  the  names  Attica, 
the  Tombs,  Rikers'  Island  all  stand  as 
testament  to  desperate  need  for  massive 
change  in  our  corrections  system.  The 
Correctional  Ombudsman  Act  of  1972 
proposes.  I  believe,  a  vehicle  to  speed 
that  change.  Equally  important,  if  not 
more  so,  it  creates  a  means  to  end  im- 
mediately the  abuses,  the  degredation, 
the  deprivation  of  rights,  and  the  subtle 
psychological  repression,  which  indeed 
make  our  prisons  colleges  of  crime. 


AN  OMBUDSMAN  TO  PROTECT  THE 
MENTALLY  DISABLED 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  laer- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  WiUowbrook 
State  School  in  New  York  has  now  as- 
sumed its  place  on  the  long  list  of  in- 


stitutions of  despair  and  abuse  in  this 
country.  WiUowbrook  is  the  largest  in- 
stitution for  the  mentally  retarded  in 
the  world.  And  indeed,  the  word  "institu- 
tion"— and  all  the  sterility,  grayness,  and 
impersonality  which  the  word  implies — 
is  the  correct  name  for  this  facility.  To 
describe  it  as  a  "school"  is  to  abuse  the 
English  langiiage. 

Were  WiUowbrook  unique  in  its  faU- 
ings.  that  would  be  tragedy  enough.  That 
it  is  not  unique  is  apt  testament  to  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  mentaUy  dis- 
abled are  shimted  aside  by  society,  de- 
prived of  care,  and  decent  training;  de- 
prived, in  siun,  of  a  chance  and  of  hope. 
In  Maryland,  for  example,  there  is  Rose- 
wood State  Hospital,  housing  some  2,600 
patients.  When  the  director  of  Mary- 
land's State  mental  retardation  admin- 
istration assumed  his  post  last  year,  he 
called  Rosewood  "one  of  the  worse  I  have 
seen."  He  has  also  said: 

The  Impersonality  of  It,  the  lack  of  dig- 
nity, the  homosexuality  that  I  think  nobody 
would  deny — we  must  do  better. 

Unfortunately,  like  so  many  other  as- 
pects of  our  society  which  have  failed 
and  which  are  victimizing  those  who 
cannot  protect  themselves — the  prisons, 
our  ghetto  schools,  our  system  of  ad- 
ministering the  Indian  reservations,  our 
migrant  camps — ^public  attention  is 
short  Uved.  A  furor  arises  when  some 
new  revelation  breaks  into  the  news,  but 
soon  subsides  as  the  news  media  turn 
to  other  stories.  Yet  the  degradation  and 
the  despair  continue. 

I  intend  to  introduce  the  Mentally 
Disabled  Protection  Act  of  1972.  It  has 
one  major  aim — to  create  a  permanent 
watchdog  body  which  will  exercise  con- 
tinuing independent  scrutiny  of  our  fa- 
ciUties  for  the  mentaUy  iU  and  mentally 
retarded. 

The  MentaUy  Disabled  Protection  Act 
of  1972  is  not  an  answer  for  the  sore 
lack  of  f imds  which  afflicts  every  mental 
health  faciUty  in  this  country.  That 
shortage  is  one  which  may  well  be  per- 
petuated so  long  as  the  great  mass  of 
people  can  conveniently  forget  that  such 
faculties  exist.  But  this  bUl  does  pro- 
pose that  we  wiU  not  let  the  public  for- 
get: that  there  wUl  be  constant  pressure 
being  exerted — on  legislators,  on  pri- 
vate organizations,  on  Government,  and 
on  the  press — to  make  the  scandal  of 
these  institutions  evei-yone's  responsi- 
bUity. 

EquaUy.  if  not  more  important,  the 
Mentally  Disabled  Protection  Act  wUl 
provide  jast  what  its  name  states — pro- 
tection. This  bill  amends  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation FaciUties  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  to  provide  that  no  Federal 
fimds  shaU  be  made  available  under  this 
act  unless  the  State  establishes  an  om- 
budsman agency  which  wUl  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  mentaUy  disabled  in  institutions 
within  the  State. 

This  concept  of  an  "ombudsman"  is 
not  a  new  one  in  other  coimtries.  Since 
1809.  Sweden  has  had  such  an  official — 
a  person  who  serves  as  a  watchdog  or 
monitor,  to  protect  citizens  against  ad- 
verse governmental  action.  In  the  in- 
tervening century  and  a  half,  several 
other  countries  have  established  such 
an  agency.  In  this  coimtry,  HawaU  ere- 
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ated  by  statute  an  ombudsman  in  1967; 
Nebraska  did  the  same  in  1969.  Ombuds- 
men have  been  created  administratively 
to  Oregon  and  Iowa. 

It  is  the  ombudsman's  function, 
whether  his  jurisdiction  extends  across 
all  governmental  activity  or  is  focused 
Just  on  one  aspect  of  government — such 
as  corrections  or  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally ill — to  act  as  a  check  against  arbi- 
trary or  invidious  actions.  He  has  the 
function  of  directing  an  outside,  inde- 
pendent, ii.vestigatory  eye  on  govern- 
mental activity,  and  he  has  the  resources 
to  then  seek  a  remedy. 

The  bill  which  I  will  introduce — and  I 
have  introduced  similar  legislation  to 
create  State  ombudsmen  for  prisons — re- 
quires that  the  ombudsman  be  politically 
independent.  It  also  requires  that  the 
ombudsman  established  in  the  State  shall 
have  a  staff  which  includes  at  least  one 
attorney,  one  investigator,  one  psychia- 
trist, one  psychologist,  one  individual  who 
has  had  experience  working  with  re- 
tarded and  mentally  ill  institutionalized 
Individuals,  and  one  former  Institutional 
patient. 

The  ombudsman  office  created  by  the 
Mentally  Disabled  Protection  Act  will 
have  a  variety  of  tools  to  use  to  bring 
about  change.  The  ombudsman  will  be 
able  to  enter  any  institution  at  any  time, 
accompanied  by  press  if  he  chooses,  and 
to  interview  any  patient.  He  may,  if  he 
chooses,  establish  a  permanent  office  at 
any  or  all  institutions.  He  will  be  able 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  to  the  State  legislature.  In  ad- 
dition, he  will  have  the  authority  to  uti- 
lize the  power  of  public  scrutiny  by  di- 
rectly contacting  and  informing  the  press 
as  to  his  findings  ant*  recommendations. 

The  ombudsman  will  also  be  able  to 
provide  legal  counsel  for  patients  who 
need  such  assistance.  And  he  will  be  able 
to  go  into  court  to  bring  suit  against  the 
appropriate  State  agency  if  that  is 
required. 

These  are  stiff  requirements,  and  cer- 
tainly no  State  health  administration  is 
going  to  welcome  this  type  of  protector 
of  the  rights  of  the  helpless.  Thus,  the 
bill  looks  to  the  particular  power  of  the 
Federal  dollar,  denying  grants  to  any 
State  which  falls  to  establish  such  an 
ombudsman  agency. 

In  1965,  Robert  P.  Kennedy  compared 
Willowbrook  State  School  to  a  "snake- 
pit."  Tragically,  there  are  many  more 
such  snakepits  across  the  land.  The 
Mentally  Disabled  Protection  Act  of  1972 
is  needed  to  end  the  horrors  which  are 
inflicted  upon  the  helpless  and  the  for- 
gotten. 


ACQUISITION  AND  PROTECTION  OP 
CONGRESSIONAL  CEMETERY 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
r>ermlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
the  property  known  as  the  Congressional 
Cemetery,  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  administration  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  System. 


The  approximate  30  acres  of  land  at 
1801  E  Street,  Southeast,  Washington, 
D.C.  are  the  last  resting  place  of  many 
of  the  greats  of  American  history. 

The  history  of  the  cemetery  dates  to 
1795,  when  the  Maryland  Legislature 
authorized  the  establishment  of  Wash- 
ington Parish.  Pursuant  to  an  agreement 
with  the  new  Christ  Church,  influential 
parishioners  obtained  a  4'/^ -acre  trace 
for  a  burial  site  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  might  pass  away  while 
attending  Congress.  In  1812,  the  Vestry 
accepted  the  cemetery,  reserving  100 
burial  sites  for  Members  of  Congress.  In 
1820,  the  reservation  was  extended  to 
include  the  heads  of  Departments  of  the 
General  Government  and  families.  Until 
the  establishment  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  additional  sites  in  the  Con- 
gressional Cemetery  were  reserved  for 
Government  use.  In  return,  the  Govern- 
ment periodically  appropriated  moneys, 
labor  and  material  toward  upkeep  and 
improvement. 

Prom  the  time  of  its  establishment 
imtil  the  close  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  the  remains  of  three  Presidents, 
at  least  two  Vice  Presidents,  possibly  75 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  were  carried  to  and  in- 
terred at  Congressional,  as  well  as  those 
of   many   high-ranking   administrative 
and  military  officers  of  the  Government. 
The    three    Presidents    who    died    in 
Washington  during  this  period  were  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  Zachary  Taylor, 
and    John    Quincy    Adams,    although 
Adams  was  a  Member  of  the  House  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  the  Capitol,  Feb- 
ruary 23,   1848.  The  remains  of  these 
Presidents  and  of  a  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  were  later  removed 
to  home  cemeteries,  as  were  those  of 
Dolly  Madison,  but  there  still  remain  in 
Congressional  the  remains  of  14  Senators 
and  43  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, including  those  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Elbridge  Gerry.  It  is  also  the  last 
resting   place   of   famed   photographer 
Matthew  Brady,  the  musician  and  com- 
poser, John  Philip  Sousa,  and  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  Phillip  Barbour. 
Congressional  Cemetery  is  owned  by 
Christ  Church,  Washington  Parish,  the 
oldest  Episcopal  parish  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  is  still  operated  as  a  ceme- 
tery. Although  it  is  listed  on  the  Register 
of  National  Historic  Places,  and  so  eli- 
gible for  matching  grants  for  historic 
preservation  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  I  am 
advised  there  are  no  fimds  available  for 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  his- 
toric monuments  or  for  replacement  of 
trees  smd  other  landscape  work  which 
would  give  the  cemetery  the  beautiful 
appearance   its   rich   historic   heritage 
deserves. 

Proper  development,  rehabilitation, 
and  interpretation  of  this  unique  and 
hallowed  place  justifles  the  singular 
congressional  consideration  contem- 
plated by  this  bill. 
The  text  of  H.R.  14339  Is  as  follows: 

HJt.  14339 

A  bin  to  provide  that  the  historic  property 

known  as  the  Congressional  Cemetery  may 

be  acquired,  protected,  and  administered 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  part  of 


the  park  system  of  the  National  Capital, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
piupose  of  protecting  and  interpreting  the 
property  consisting  of  approximately  thirty 
acres  at  1801  E  Street,  Southeast,  in  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Colximbla,  known  as  the 
Congressional  Cemetery,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire  the  same  by 
donation  or  with  donated  funds  for  admin- 
istration as  a  part  of  the  park  system  of  the 
National  Capital. 

Sk:.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  development  and  operation  of  the 
Congressional  Cemetery  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  Wednesday,  April  12, 
on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  WiLLiAu  D.  Ford  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Hara)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoussELOT)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Andrews  of  Alabama)  to 
revise  and  extend  Uielr  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  18. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kemp)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Skubitz,  today,  for  5  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  to  extend  hla 
remarks  immediately  following  reading 
of  the  Journal  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoussELox)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Landgrsbe  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Springer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNET  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sandman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 


Mr.  WHiTEHimsT  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  McKxwiTt. 

Mr.  ZwACR. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Brotzman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Bell. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Andrews  of  Alabama)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Abourezk  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  In  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Fauntrot  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  Annunzio  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Delluhs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoGOS 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS REFERRED 

A  bill  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  imder  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1943.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory inspection  of  rabbits  slaughtered  for 
human  food,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  Sunday 
in  June  of  each  year  as  "National  Sbut-In 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  last  full  calendar  week  in  May 
of  1972  as  "Clean  Waters  for  America  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  663.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  1972,  as  "National  Arbor  Day": 


H.J.  Res.  687.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
In  June  of  each  year  as  Father's  Day;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1095.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
AprU  1972  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle 
Emissions  Month." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3054.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ikilanpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  13,  1972.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE  OF  MEMBERS 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22) ,  to 
be  administered  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  text  of  which  Is 
carried  In  section  1757  of  title  xry  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
and  being  as  follows: 

"I.  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  92d  Congress,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section 
30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States"  (U.S.C.  title  2,  sec.  25),  approved 
February  18,  1948: 

Elizabeth  (Mrs.  George)  Andrews, 
Third  District  of  Alabama;  Cliffard  D. 
Carlson,  15th  District  of  Illinois. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communicaticms  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1852.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a 
Federal  plan  for  meteorological  services  and 
supporting  research  for  fiscal  year  1973,  pur- 
suant to  section  304  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Appropriation  Act,  1963:  to  the 
Committee  on  Approprlatlona. 

1853.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  committees  which  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  him  in  oairylng  out 


his  functions  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
pursuant  to  section  1114(f)  of  the  act,  as 
amended;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  5404.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  condition  in  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  Arkansas  Game  and 
Fish  Commission,  and  for  other  purpoees, 
without  amendment  (Report  No.  92-980). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  13089.  A  bill  to  provide  for  acceleration 
of  programs  for  the  planting  of  trees  on 
national  forest  lands  in  need  of  reforesta- 
tion, and  fcH-  other  purpKises;  without 
amendment  (Report  No.  92-981).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1379.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriciilture  to  establish  a  volunteers  in 
the  national  forest  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Report  No. 
92-982).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs:  House  Concurrent  Resolution  471. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  seek  relief  from 
restrictions  on  Soviet  Jews;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Report  No.  92-983).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 

1S.B..  14323.  A  blU  to  raise  needed  revenues 
by  gearing  the  income  tax  more  closely  to 
an  Individual's  ability  to  pay,  by  broadening 
the  Income  tax  base  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, by  integrating  the  gift  and  estate 
taxes,  and  by  otherwise  reforming  the  In- 
come, estate,  and  gift  tax  provisions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.R.  14324.  A  bm  to  amend  the  student 
l»an  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  cancellation 
of  student  loans  for  service  In  mental  hos- 
pitals and  schools  for  the  handicapped;  to 
the  CJommittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

H.R.  14325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for 
minimum  Federal  payments  after  July  1, 
1972,  for  relocation  assistance  made  available 
under  federally  assisted  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJt.  14326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  mar- 
ried Individuals  who  file  separate  returns 
shall  be  tcuced  at  the  same  Income  tax  rate  as 
immarried  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

HJl.  14327.  A  bill  to  establish  minimum 
prisoner  and  parole  standards  for  prisons  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 

VLR.  14328.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  low-cost  means 
of  preventing  shoreline  erosion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  FRENZEL; 
H.it.  14329.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  the 
resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  In  Is- 
rael; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 
nn.  14330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension   Plans  Disclosure   Act;    to  the 
Committee   on  Education   and  Labor. 

H.R.  14331.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  private  retirement  system  by  es- 
tablishing minimum  standards  for  partici- 
pation in  and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under 
pension  and  p'oflt-sharing  retirement  plans, 
by  allowing  deductions  to  Individuals  for 
personal  savings  for  retirement,  and  by  In- 
creasing contribution  limitations  for  self- 
employed  individuals  and  shareholder-em- 
ployees of  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRINOTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Nedzi)  : 
H.R.  14332.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
maternity  care  in  service  facilities  for  cer- 
tain members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 
their  dependents  after  such  members  are 
separated  from  active  duty;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HXTNOATE   (for  himself,  Mr. 

BuRLisoN   of  Missouri,  Mr.  Ichord, 

and  Mr.  Melcher)  : 

HJl.  14333.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 

for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 

parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KOCH    (for  himself   and   Mr. 

SCHEtTER)  : 

HJl.  14334.  A  bUl  Newsmen's  PrivUege  Act 

Of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abztg, 

Mr.  Beix,  Mr.  Boiand,  Mr.  Burton, 

Mr.  O'Hara,  and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 

HJl.  14335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 

Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 

to  provide  for  grants  to  cities  for  Improved 

street  lighting;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  hlmiself  and  Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  14336.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  3,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the   protection  of  foreign  diplomatic   mis- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  14337.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  Office  for  the  Handicapped  to  coordinate 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee   on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  14338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  correctional  ombudsmen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  14339.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  his- 
toric property  known  as  the  Congressional 
Cemetery  may  be  acquired,  protected,  and 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  part  of  the  park  system  of  the 
National  Capital,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

H.R.  14340.  A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colvmibla 
with  respect  to  the  levying  and  collecting  of 
certain  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 

H.R.  14341.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  fiscal  year 
1973  authorizations  for  project  grants  for 
health  services  development  and  for  project 
grants  and  contracts  for  family  planning 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14342.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  American  civilian  prisoners  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  for  Federal  employees  in 
a  missing  status,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  14343.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
survivorship  reduction  during  periods  of 
nonmarriage  of  certain  annuitants,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  14344.  A  bUl  to  provide  increases  In 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

HJl.  14345.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
National  Cultiiral  Park  In  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 

H.R.  14346.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  restrict  the  mailing  of  chain 
letters  containing  statements  implying  or 
predicting  harm  or  misfortune  to  recipients 
failing  to  transmit  the  letters  or  copies 
thereof  according  to  instructions  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1164.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May  In 
each  year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McKevtit)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1165.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  nomination  of 
individuals  for  election  to  the  offices  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1166.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May  in 
each  year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.J.  Res.  1157.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  Mon- 
day In  May  as  Industry  Day;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RARICK : 

H.J.  Res.  1168.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May  In 
each  year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.J.  Res.  1169.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Handicapped  be  called  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KING: 

H.  Con.  Res.  577.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  June  18  through  June  24,  1972,  as 
"National  Children's  Theater  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan: 

H.  Con.  Res.  678.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  denial  of  admission  to  any 
military  service  academy  of  the  United  States 
solely  on  the  ground  of  sex;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

367.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  requesting  Congrress  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  assignment  of 
public  school  students;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  SPRINGER  introduced  a  bill  (HJt. 
14347)  for  the  relief  of  Monroe  A.  Lucas, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  who  art  high  and  lifted  up, 
Lord  of  our  life  and  our  salvation,  come 
upon  us  here  and  throughout  this  land 
to  be — 

Lord  of  our  homes 
Lord  of  our  schools 
Lord  of  our  churches 
Lord  of  our  ballot  boxes 


Lord  of  our  Government 
Lord  of  our  peace  tables 
Lord  of  this  Chamber. 
Enable  us  to  affirm  by  our  lives  and 
our  actions  that  we  are  a  nation  "imder 
Gtod." 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Master.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION     OF     THE      ACTING 
PRESIDENT    PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 


U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  April  12, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Frank  E. 
Moss,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellsnder, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MOSS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
SIS  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldoit, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
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Tuesday.  April  11.   1972,  be  dispensed 

with.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  numbered  708,  709,  and  710. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FIX 
CERTAIN   FEES 

The  bill  (S.  1338)  to  authorize  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
fix  certain  fees  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
District  of  Columbia  Covmcil  is  authorized 
8knd  empowered  to  fix,  from  time  to  time,  in 
accordance  with  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  fees 
authorized  to  be  charged  by  the  following 
Acts  or  parts  of  Acts: 

(1)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  erection,  hanging,  placing, 
painting,  display,  and  maintenance  of  out- 
door signs  and  other  forms  of  exterior  ad- 
vertising within  the  District  of  Coliunbia", 
approved  March  3,  1931  (46  Stat.  1486;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-232). 

(2)  Sections  571,  586a,  753,  and  764  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1280,  1282,  1312),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  1-514,  29-414,  36- 
905,  and  36-906). 

(3)  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  regulate  and  license  pawnbrokers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  Au- 
giist  6,  1956  (70  Stat.  1037,  1038;  D.C.  Code, 
sees.  2-2005  and  2-2006) . 

(4)  Sections  7,  40,  and  42  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Code  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  provide  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  regxilatlon  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  19,  1940  (54  Stat.  483,  490;  D.C.  Code, 
sees.  29-«07,  29-840,  and  29-844) . 

(6)  Section  121  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act,  {^proved  June  8, 
1964  (68  Stat.  228),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  29-936). 

(6)  Section  92  of  the  District  of  Colvunbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act,  improved  August 
6,  1962  (76  Stat.  300,  301;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  39- 
1092). 

(7)  Section  2  of  Ch{4>ter  2  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  regulate  the  business  of  life 
insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934  (48  Stat.  1130;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  36-402) . 

(8)  Section  13  of  title  V  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  regulate  marine  insurance 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  and  for  other 


purposes",  approved  March  4,  1922  (42  Stat. 
408;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  35-1113) . 

(9)  Section  41  of  chapter  n  and  section 
53  of  chapter  in  of  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act,  approved  October  9,  1940  (64  Stat.  1081, 
1082),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  36-1345 
and  35-1363). 

(10)  Section  7  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, approved  May  25,  1954  (68  Stat.  123),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-423) . 

(11)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
tax  sales  and  taxes  In  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia", approved  February  6,  1879  (20  Stat.  283) , 
as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-306). 

(12)  Section  21  of  title  11  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1939,  approved  July 
26,  1939  (53  Stat.  1096;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
1621). 

(13)  Section  4  of  article  I  of  title  V  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947,  approved  July  16,  1947  (61 
Stat.  342;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1564c) . 

(14)  Paragraphs  14, 16,  and  16  of  section  6, 
and  paragraph  42  of  section  7  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  621,  622,  628),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  47-1706,  47-1707. 
47-1708,  and  47-2101). 

(16)  Sections  1  and  4  of  title  n  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937,  ap- 
proved August  17,  1937  (50  Stat.  675;  D.C. 
Code,  sees.  47-1801   and  47-1804). 

(16)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels 
sold  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  23,  1924  (43 
Stat.  107),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
1903). 

(17)  Sections  1  and  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  a  revenue  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  levying  a  tax  upon  all  dogs 
therein,  to  make  such  dogs  personal  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposes"  approved  June 
19,  1878  (20  Stat.  173,  174).  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  47-2001,  47-2002,  and  47- 
2003). 

(18)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  prevent  fraud  at  public  auctions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  September  8, 
1916  (39  Stat.  846;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2202). 

(19)  Section  138  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Sales  Tax  Act,  approved  May  27,  1949 
(63  Stat.  113;   D.C.  Code,  s^c.  47-2615). 

(20)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  closlng-out 
and  fire  sales  in  the  DL<itrict  of  Columbia", 
approved  September  1,  1969  (73  Stat.  450; 
D.C.  Code,  see.  47-3002) . 

(21)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  associations  of  employees  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  adopt  a  device 
to  designate  the  products  of  the  labor  of  their 
members,  to  punish  illegal  use  or  Imitation 
of  such  device,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved February  18,  1932  (47  Stat.  60),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec  .  48-401 ) . 

SEC.  2.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
may,  with  respect  to  each  of  the  fees  estab- 
lished by  the  Acts  or  parts  ot  Acts  listed  in 
the  first  section,  after  public  hearing,  In- 
crease or  decrease  such  fees  to  such  amounts 
as  may.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  be 
reasonable  in  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  the  public  and  the  persons  required  to 
pay  the  fee,  and  In  consideration  of  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  administering  each  Act  or 
part  of  Act  to  which  the  fee  relates. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-739),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE   BOX, 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  vest 
authority  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, after  public  hearing,  to  set  a  variety 
of  municipal  fees,  including  fees  for  certain 
licenses  and  permits. 

License  and  user  fees  are  presently  fixed 
by  statute,  and  many  sucL  fees  have  not 
ibeen  adjusted  over  the  yer rs  to  refiect  cur- 
rent costs  for  performing  the  governmental 
duties  related  to  the  activity  for  which  the 
fee  is  charged. 

NEED   FOR   Lr:GISLATION 

The  bill  is  part  of  the  President's  legis- 
lative program  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  is  fully  described  as  to  purpose  and 
effect  In  the  following  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  from  Graham  W.  Watt, 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 

The  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  26, 1971. 
The  President, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  to  authorize 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  fix  certain  fees. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
was  stated  by  the  President  in  his  April  28, 
1969,  message  to  the  Congress  recommend- 
ing legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  follows: 

"The  Reorganization  Plan  which  estab- 
lished the  present  f District  of  Columbia] 
government  left  to  Congress  many  mundane 
municipal  functions  which  are  burdensome 
chores  to  it  but  important  functions  for 
good  local  government.  At  present.  Congress 
must  allot  a  portion  of  its  legislative  calen- 
dar to  setting  ordinances  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  effect  performing  the  duties 
of  a  local  City  Council  for  the  Capital.  It  thus 
deals  with  matters  which  are  of  little  or  no 
importance  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole — the 
setting  of  a  fee,  for  example,  to  redeem  a 
dog  from  the  city  pound.  The  concerns  of 
the  District  are  frequently  shunted  aside  to 
allow  for  higher-priority  legislative  business. 
"No  policy  can  be  worse  than  to  mingle  great 
and  small  concerns,'  argued  Augustus  Wood- 
ward, one  of  the  founders  of  our  city,  when 
Congress  considered  establishing  a  territorial 
form  of  government  in  1800.  "The  latter  be- 
come absorbed  in  the  former;  are  neglected 
and  forgotten.' 

"Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  transfer 
a  number  of  specific  authorities  to  the  Dis- 
trict Government — including  authority  to 
change  various  fees  for  user  charges  now 
fixed  by  statute,  •  •  •  and  modernize  the 
licensing  of  various  businesses,  occupations 
and  professions."  (Emphasis  and  bracketed 
language  supplied.) 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia accordingly  proposes  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  to  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  to  change,  from 
time  to  time,  a  number  of  fees  specified  by 
the  Congress  in  21  separate  statutes.  The 
fees  provided  by  the  statutes  presently  range 
from  ten  cents  for  certain  notary  services  to 
$500  for  licenses  for  pawnbrokers,  private 
banks,  and  the  stock  exchange.  The  Commis- 
sioner believes  that  these  fees,  which  are 
listed  and  described  In  the  attached  chart, 
should  be  examined  frcm  time  to  time  and, 
if  appropriate,  increased  or  decreased  to  such 
amounts  as  the  Council  determines  after 
public  hearing  to  be  reasonable  in  considera- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
persons  required  to  pay  the  fee,  and  in  con- 
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slderatlon  of  the  approximate  costs  of  ad- 
ministering  each  of  the  District's  statutory 
duties  related  to  the  activity  for  which  the 
fee  Is  charged. 

The  Commissioner  believes  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  Is  highly  desirable,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  relieving  the  Con- 


gress of  these  mundane  municipal  fee-fixing 
functions  and  from  the  standpoint  of  vest- 
ing in  the  municipal  government  and  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  more  responsibil- 
ity in  local  matters.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
missioner recommends  the  enactment  of  the 
attached  draft  bill.  The  District  of  Columbia 


Council  has  expressed  its  support  for  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Graham  W.  Watt, 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 
For:   Walter   E.   Washington, 

Commissioner. 


FEES  SPECIFIED  IN  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  RELATING  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


District  of 
Columbia 
cede  citation 


Type  ol  fee 


Amount 


1.  1-232 License  for  an  outdoor  sign 

2.  1-S14 Notary  fees  for  various  services. 

3.  2-2005,  Pawnbroker  license 

2-2006. 


4.  29-414 Filing  of  certificate  of  incorporation  of  institution  of  learn- 

ing. 

5.  29-807 Filingof  amendment  of  articles  by  cooperative  association. 

6.  29-840 Filing  of  certified  copy  of  amended  articles  by  cooperative 

association. 
7.29-M4 License  ol  cooperative  association 

8.  29-936 Fees  for  licenses,  filing  documents,  etc.,  by  business  cor- 

porations. 

9.  29-1092 Fees  lor  filing  documents  and  issuing  certificates  by  non- 

profit corporations. 

10.  35-402 Various  fees  for  life  insurance  companies  

11.35-905 Service  ol  process  of  Superintendent  of  Insurance    

12. 35-906 Permit  to  do  business  in  District  of  Columbia  from  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance 

13.35-1113 Marine  insurance  company  lees .   ._ 

14.35-1345 Various  fire,  casualty,  and  marine  insurance  fees... 


$5  per  year. 

t0.10totl.7S. 

$500  for  1st 
year  and 
i250  per 
year  there- 
after. 

$25. 

$1. 
»5. 

$10  per  year, 
tl  to  $20. 

$1  to  $10. 

$5  to  $50. 

$3. 

$5. 

$100  to  $200. 
$5  to  $50. 


District  of 
Columbia 
code  citation 


Type  of  fee 


Amount 


15.35-1363.. 
16.40-423.. 


17.47-306  .. 
18.47-1521.. 

19.  47-1564C. 

20.47-1706  . 
21.47-1707.. 
22.47-1708.. 
23.47-1801.. 

24.  47  1804.. 

25.  47-1903-. 
26.47-2101.. 
27.47-2002.. 
28.47-2003.. 
29.  47-2101  . 
30.47-2202. 
31.47-2615. 
32.47-3002.. 
33.48-401... 


License  fee  for  financing  insurance  premiums  $50  per  year 

.  Service  of  process  on  District  Government  for  nonresident  $2 
motorist. 

Certificate  of  taxes  and  assessments  due $1. 

Copy  of  income  tax  return  lurnistied  to  taxpayer  for  a  year  $1 

prior  to  1947. 

Copy  of  income  tax  return  furnished  to  taxpayer  for  1947  $2 

and  any  year  thereafter. 

Unincorporated  private  banks jsoo  per  year 

For  business  done  on  Washington  StKk  Exchange  Do 

For  note  brokers  .   qq 

Certificate  of  authority  for  insurance  companies ..  $25  per  year. 

Filing  of  annual  statement  by  insurance  companies $20  per  year 

License  fee  tor  motor  vehicle  fuel  importers     .   .  $5  per  year 

For  each  dog  owned  or  kept  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ' "  $3  per  year 

Certified  copy  of  record  of  payment  of  dog  lee $0^5. 

Impoundment  fee  for  stray  dogs. .       J2. 

License  fee  for  employment  agencies. .  JlOO 

Public  auction  permit  .. ..   ;;..  Not  to  exceed  $50 

Copy  of  sales  tax  return  furnished  to  taxpayer.. $2. 

License  for  closing  out  sale ....  "  $100 

Registration  of  union  label $1 


The  committee  ftilly  endoraes  the  above 
letter  for  the  reasons  stated  therein. 

HISTOST   OF   legislation 

An  Identical  bill  to  S.  1338  was  introduced 
In  the  Senate  during  the  9lBt  Congress  and 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  13,  1970,  but 
received  no  action  in  the  House. 

On  January  26,  1971,  the  previously 
printed  letter  transmitted  and  recom- 
mended the  proposed  legislation.  8.  1338  was 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  March  23,  1971, 
and  hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Business,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  District  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1971.  Representatives  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  testified  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

analtsis  or  thx  bill 

Section  1  authorizes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  to  fix,  from  time  to  time, 
fees  authorized  to  be  charged  by  a  nimiber 
of  acts  or  parts  of  acts.  The  affected  activ- 
ities are  listed  above  in  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Watt. 

Section  2  provides  that  in  exercising  Its 
authority  in  section  1  the  Council  may  in- 
crease or  decrease  such  fees,  after  public 
hearing,  to  such  amounts  as.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Council,  may  be  reasonable  In 
consideration  of  the  public  Interest  and  the 
persona  required  to  pay  the  fee.  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  proximate  cost  of  admin- 
istering each  act  or  part  of  act  to  which 
the  fee  relates. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  UCENSING 
PROCEDURES  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <8.  1363)  to  revise  and  modernize 
procedures  relating  to  licensing  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  persons  engaged 
in  certain  occupations,  professions,  busi- 
nesses, trades,  anil  callings,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  liad  tieen  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  an  amendment  to  strilte 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

Sec.  101.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Licensing  Procedures 
Act". 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  It  de- 
sirable that  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia   (hereinafter  "District")   revise 


and  modernize  procedures  relating  to  the 
licensing  by  the  District  of  persons  ec^aged 
In  certain  occupations,  professions,  busi- 
nesses, trades,  and  callings.  Tlie  Congress 
further  finds  It  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  such 
licensees,  of  the  generti  public,  and  of  the 
District  that  such  licensing  procedures  be 
made  as  nearly  uniform  as  may  be  feasible, 
depending  on  the  circumstances  Involved  In 
each  type  of  license.  Accordingly,  the  Con- 
gress intends  by  this  Act  to  vest  in  the  Dis- 
trict authority  to  adopt  and  promulgate  reg- 
ulations establishing  licensing  procedures  re- 
lating to  persons  engaging  in  occu;  tions, 
professions,  businesses,  trades,  and  callings 
In  the  District. 

Sec.  103.  The  DUtrict  of  Coliunbla  CouncU 
(hereinafter  "Council")  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  usual 
and  reasonable  regulations  which  require  a 
license  for  any  occupation,  profession,  busi- 
ness, trade,  or  calling,  including  those  occu- 
pations, professions,  businesses,  trades,  or 
callings  heretofore  regulated  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. Such  regulations  many  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  provisions  prescribing 
qualifications  and  standards  for  the  licens- 
ing of  persons  to  engage  in  the  occupations, 
professions,  businesses,  trades,  and  callings 
affected  by  such  regulations,  establishing 
classes  of  such  licenses,  fixing  license  fees, 
prescribing  grounds  for  the  suspension  or 
revocation  of  such  licenses,  prescribing  pro- 
cedures for  the  granting,  renewal,  denial, 
suspension,  or  revocation  of  such  licenses, 
establishing  the  periods  for  which  such  li- 
censes are  to  be  valid,  and  fixing  penalties  of 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $300  or  imprisonment 
for  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  both,  for  the 
violation  of  such  regulations.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  any  violation  of  a  provision 
prohibiting  a  person  from  falsely  holding 
himself  out,  in  any  manner,  as  being  either 
qualified  or  duly  licensed  under  the  author- 
ity of  regulations  adopted  by  the  Council 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Coxmcil  is  further  authorized  and  empowered, 
if  it  deems  such  to  be  necessary,  to  make 
reg\Uatlons  fixing  penalties  of  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $1000  or  imprisonment  for  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  or  both,  for  a  second  or 
any  subsequent  conviction  of  any  violation  of 
a  provision  prohibiting  a  person  from  falsely 
holding  himself  out  :n  any  manner,  as  being 
either  qualified  or  duly  licensed  under  the 
authority  of  regiUatlons  adopted  by  the 
Council  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


Sec.  104.  The  unlawful  practice  of  the  oc- 
cupations, professions,  biisinesses,  trades, 
and  callings  as  defined  by  the  regulations 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  enjoined 
by  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity,  on 
petition  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  any  such  proceeding,  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  show  that  any  person  is 
individually  injured  by  the  act  or  acts  com- 
plained of.  A  temporary  restraining  order 
may  be  Issued  by  the  court  enjoining  such 
imlawful  practice  prior  to  a  hearing  on  the 
petition  if  the  court  determines  that  such 
order  is  necessary  to  protect  the  public.  If, 
on  the  trial.  It  Is  shown  that  the  respondent 
has  unlawfully  practiced  an  occupation, 
business,  trade,  or  calling  regulated  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act,  the  court  shall  permanently 
enjoin  him  from  so  practicing  or  continuing 
to  practice,  unless  and  tmtll  he  has  been 
duly  licensed.  The  remedy  by  injunction 
given  hereby  is  in  addition  to  criminal  prose- 
cution and  punishment  based  thereon,  and 
not  In  lieu  thereof.  Such  cases  shall  be  ad- 
vanced for  trial  on  the  docket  of  the  trial 
court,  and  shall  be  advsuiced  and  tried  in  the 
appellate  court.  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  law  and  regulations  as  apply 
to  other  suits  for  injunction. 

Sec.  106.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  regxilations  issued  by  the  CouncU  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  to  issue,  deny,  sus- 
pend, or  revoke,  for  such  cause  as  may  be 
set  forth  In  such  regulations,  any  of  the 
licenses  authorized  by  any  such  regulations. 

Sec.  106.  All  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
any  regulations  issued  by  the  Coimcil  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  and  all  proceedings 
looldng  toward  the  suspension  or  revocation 
of  licenses  or  registration  and  toward  the 
Issue  of  Injunctions,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  reg^ations  made  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

Sec.  107.  Any  Judicial  or  administrative 
proceeding  Initiated  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  under  any  Act  or  part  of  Act 
specified  in  section  108  of  this  Act,  or  under 
regulations  made  pursuant  to  any  of  the 
said  Acts  or  part  of  Act,  shall  proceed  to  its 
conclusion  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulations  made  pursu- 
ant thereto. 

Sec.  108.  The  following  Acts  are  repealed 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act: 
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(1)  An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art  to  protect  the  public  health  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  February 
27,  1929  (45  Stat.  1326),  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  title  2,  ch.  1). 

(2)  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  from  empiricism  in  relation 
thereto,  approved  June  6,  1892,  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof,  approved  July  2,  1940 
(64  Stat.  716),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  Utle 
2,  ch.  3). 

(3)  An  Act  to  define  the  term  of  "regis- 
tered nurse"  and  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  nurses  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  February  9,  1907  (34  Stat.  887),  as 
amended    (DC.    Code,    sees.   2-401    through 

411). 

(4)  The  District  of  Columbia  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Act.  approved  September  6, 
1960  (74  Stat.  803;  D.C.  Code,  sees.  2-421 
through  440). 

(5)  The  Physical  Therapists  Practice  Act 
approved  September  22.  1961  (76  Stat.  578; 
D.C.  Code,  sees.  2-451  through  472). 

(6)  An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
optometry  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved May  28,  1924  (43  Stat.  177;  D.C. 
Code,  title  2.  ch.  5). 

(7)  An  Act  to  regulate  ttie  practice  of 
pharmacy  and  the  sale  of  poisons  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  May  7,  1906  (34  Stat.  175),  as 
amended  (DC.  Code,  tlUe  2,  ch.  6). 

(8)  An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  po- 
diatry in  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved 
May  23,  1918  (40  Stat.  660),  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  title  2,  ch.  7) . 

(9)  An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  vet- 
erinary medicine  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  February  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  870),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  title  2,  ch.  8). 

(10)  An  Act  to  provide  for  regulation  of 
the  professional  practice  of  certified  public 
accountants  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In- 
cluding the  examination,  licensure,  registra- 
tion of  certified  public  accountants,  and  for 
other  purposes,  approved  September  16,  1966 
(80  Stat.  786;  D.C.  Code,  title  2.  ch.  9). 

(11)  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  examina- 
tion and  registration  of  architects  and  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  architecture  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  approved  December  13, 
1924  (43  Stot.  713),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
tlUe  2,  ch.  10) . 

(12)  The  District  of  Columbia  Barber  Act, 
approved  June  7,  1938  (62  Stat.  620),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  title  2,  ch.  11). 

(13)  An  Act  to  regulate  boxing  contests 
and  exhibitions  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  December 
20,  1944  (58  Stat.  823),  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  title  2,  ch.  12). 

(14)  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  examination 
and  licensing  of  those  engaging  in  the  prac- 
tice of  cosmetology  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, approved  June  7,  1938  (52  Stat.  611; 
D.C.  Code,  title  2,  ch.  13). 

(15)  An  Act  to  regulate  plumbing  and  gas 
fitting  in  the  District  of  Oolumbla,  approved 
June  18.  1898  (30  Stat.  477),  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  title  2,  ch.  14) . 

( 16)  An  Act  to  regulate  steam  engineering 
in  the  Distrtot  of  Oolumbla,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1887  (24  Stat.  247),  as  .amended 
(D.C.  Code,  title  2,  ch.  16) . 

(17)  The  Professional  Engineers'  Regula- 
tion Act,  approved  September  19,  1960  (84 
Stat.  846),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  title  3, 
ch.  18). 

(18)  An  Act  to  define,  regulate,  and  license 
real  estate  brokers,  buslneee  chance  brokers, 
and  real  estate  salesmen;  to  create  a  Real 
Estate  Commission  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  protect  the  public  against  fraud  In 
real  estate  transaotions;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, approved  Aug\is1i  26,  1937  (60  Stat. 
787) ,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  title  46,  ch.  14) . 

(19)  Paragraph  44A  of  section  7  of  the  Act 
approved  July  1, 1902,  as  added  by  the  Act  ap- 


proved August  1,  1947  (61  Stat.  711;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-2344a),  relating  to  the  licensing 
of  undertakers. 

(20)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant  additional 
powers  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved December  20,  1944  (68  Stat.  819,  820) , 
as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  l-244(b)),  re- 
lating to  the  bonding  of  persons,  firms,  and 
corporations,  other  than  utility  companies, 
engaged  in  the  business  of  plumbing  or  gas 
fitting,  or  of  installing,  maintaining,  or  re- 
pairing heating,  ventilation,  air  conditioning, 
or  mechanical  refrigerating  apparatus,  equip- 
ment, appliances,  systems  or  parts  thereof, 
or  of  installing,  maintaining,  or  repairing  ap- 
paratus, equipment,  fixtures,  appliances,  or 
wiring,  using  or  conducting  electric  cxurent. 

(21)  An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
psychology  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved January  8,  1971  (84  Stat.  1955;  Public 
Law  91-657). 

Sec.  109.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  asic  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-740),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  S.  1363,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  modernization  and  streamlining 
of  the  laws  governing  the  various  occupa- 
tions, professions,  businesses,  and  trades  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  In  order  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  the  general  public  and  the 
regulated  occupations  and  professions  alike. 

At  the  present  time,  the  various  occupa- 
tions are  licensed,  registered,  or  certified 
under  twenty  one  Acts  of  Congress,  seven- 
teen of  which  were  last  revised  more  than  a 
dozen  years  ago.  Because  of  the  cumbersome 
and  time  consuming  process  of  regulating  by 
statute,  the  various  laws  lack  uniformity  and 
timeliness  which  creates  difficulties  in  their 
administration  and  application. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  bill  is  part  of  the  President's  legislative 
program  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  is 
fully  described  as  to  purpose  and  effect  in 
the  following  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  from  Graham  W.  Watt,  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner. 

The  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  29, 1971. 
The  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
a  draft  bill  "To  revise  and  modernize  the 
licensing  by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
sons engaged  In  certain  occupations,  profes- 
sions, businesses,  trades,  and  callings,  and  for 
other  purposes."  A  section-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis and  a  statement  of  purpose  and  Justifica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  also  In- 
cluded. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
was  stated  by  the  President  AprU  28,  1969  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress,  recommending 
legislation  t<x  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
follows:     • 

"The  Reorganization  Plan  which  estab- 
lished the  present  government  (of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia]  left  to  Congress  many 
mundane  municlpcU  functions  which  are  bur- 
densome chores  to  it  but  important  functions 


for  good  local  government.  At  present.  Con- 
gress must  allot  a  portion  of  its  legislative 
calendar  to  setting  ordinances  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  In  effect  performing  the 
duties  of  a  local  City  Council  for  the  Capital. 
It  thus  deals  with  matters  which  are  of  little 
or  no  Importance  to  the  nation  as  a  whole — 
the  setting  of  a  fee,  for  example,  to  redeem  a 
dog  from  the  city  pound.  The  concerns  of  the 
District  are  frequently  shunted  aside  to  allow 
for  higher-priority  legislative  business.  "No 
policy  can  be  worse  than  to  mingle  great  and 
small  concerns,'  argued  Augustus  Woodward, 
one  of  the  founders  of  our  city,  when  Con- 
gress considered  establishing  a  territorial 
form  of  goVernment  in  1800.  'The  latter  be- 
come absorbed  in  the  former,  are  neglected 
and  forgotten.' 

"Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  transfer  a 
number  of  specific  authorities  to  the  District 
Government — Including  authority  to  .  .  . 
modernize  the  licensing  of  various  businesses, 
occupations,  and  professions."  (Emphasis  and 
bracketed  language  supplied) 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia accordingly  proposes  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  to  vest  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  authority  to  make  regu- 
lations from  time  to  time,  as  appropriate,  up- 
grading the  qualification  requirements  for  a 
number  of  licenses,  modernizing  procedures 
and  making  such  procedures  as  uniform  as 
possible,  modifying  the  grounds  for  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  these  licenses,  and  In- 
creasing or  decreasing  fees  connected  with 
the  issuances  of  such  licenses. 

The  Commissioner  strongly  urges  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  not  only  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Congress  of  the  chore  of 
Involving  Itself  In  the  details  of  the  licensing 
of  the  various  professions,  occupations,  busi- 
nesses, trades,  and  callings  affected  by  the 
bill,  but  also  In  order  to  vest  in  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  more 
responsibility  in  local  matters.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Council  has  expressed  Its  support 
for  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Graham  W.  Watt, 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 
For:   Walter  E.  Washington, 

Com.missioner 

statement  of  purpose  and  justiftcation 
Physicians,  dentists,  dental  hygienists, 
registered  nurses,  practical  nurses,  physical 
ther^lsts.  optometrists,  pharmacists,  psy- 
chologists, podiatrists,  veterinarians,  certified 
public  accountants,  architects,  barbers,  per- 
sons participating  In  boxing  contests,  cos- 
metologists, plumljers  and  gas  fitters,  steam 
engineers,  professional  engineers,  real  estate 
and  business  chance  brokers  and  salesmen, 
undertakers,  and  electrical  and  refrigeration 
and  air  conditioning  contractors  are  licensed, 
registered,  or  certified,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  the  authority  of  twenty-one  acts  of 
Congress.  The  earliest  of  these  Acts  were  en- 
acted in  1887.  The  most  recent  was  enacted  in 
1970.  Thirteen  of  the  Acts  were  en- 
acted before  1939,  while  eight  were  enacted 
since  1944.  The  Commissioner  believes  that 
it  may  readily  be  appreciated  that  there  is 
considerable  need  to  modernize  many  if  not 
all  of  these  Acts  which  were  enacted  more 
than  twelve  years  ago;  I.e.,  seventeen  of  the 
twenty-one  Acts. 

From  time  to  time,  action  is  Initiated  by 
persons  Interested  in  a  particular  profession, 
occupation,  business,  trade,  or  calling  to  re- 
vise the  Act  of  Congress  relating  to  such  pro- 
fession, occupation,  business,  trade  or  call- 
ing. These  revisions  may  range  from  a  com- 
plete rewriting  of  an  Act  (such  as  has  been 
proposed  by  the  pharmacists,  the  optometrists 
the  cosmetologists,  the  barbers,  and  the  real 
estate  brokers  and  salesmen)  down  to  such 
a  simple  matter  as  permitting  the  acceptance 
of  the  results  of  national  board  examinations 
in  connection  with  the  licensing  of  podia- 
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trists.  The  number  of  Acts  Involved,  and  the 
need  for  revising  them  to  meet  changing 
needs,  inevitably  results  In  the  submission 
to  each  Congress  of  requests  for  such 
changes. 

The   principal   problems   confronting   the 
Government  of  the  District  of  ColumMa  and 
the  persons  affected  by  these  Acts  of  Con- 
gress are  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  methods 
and  procedures  prescribed  by  such  Acts,  and 
certain  obsolescent  or  Inadequate  standards 
and  requirements  established  by  them.  In  the 
eighty-three  year  span  between  the  earliest 
of  the  Acts  and  the  most  recent,  the  many 
Congresses  have  prescribed  a  variety  of  stand- 
ards, requirements,  and  procedures  which,  by 
reason  of  their  lack  of  uniformity,  create  dif- 
ficulties in  the  administration  and  applica- 
tion of  such  Acts.  Particularly  affected  by  this 
lack  of  uniformity  are  those  attorneys  who 
may  be  retained  by  persons  contesting  the 
proposed  denial,  suspension,  or  revocation  of 
a  license,  certificate,  or  reply  on  a  standard, 
uniform  procedures,  must  make  sure  that 
what  registration,  since  an  attorney  so  re- 
tained, rather  than  being  able  to  rely  on  a 
standard,  uniform  procedure,  must  make  sure 
that  whatever  action  he  takes  conforms  with 
the  particular  requirements  of  the  applicable 
statute.   Further,   he   must   also  familiarize 
himself  with  the  regulations  adopted  under 
the  authority  of  such  statute,  and  these  in 
turn,   because  of  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  under  which  they  are  adopted,  may 
also  vary  from  regulations  issued  under  the 
authority  of  other  of  the  twenty-one  Acts 
of  Congress.  In  the  August,  1963  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  an  article  by  Marion  Edwyn 
Harrison,  Esquire,  entitled  'Xlcenslng  Pro- 
cedures in  the  District  of  Columbia"  (pages 
395-411).  the  situation  which  has  come  to 
exist  Is  described  as  follows  (page  402) : 

"v.   A    POTPOURRI   OF   PROCEDURES:      THE   DEPART- 
MENT   OP    OCCUPATIONS    AND    PROFESSIONS 

"Occupations  and  Professions  In  its 
present  form  was  created  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Order  No.  59  (1953) ,  since  amended,  and 
It  Is  an  interesting  and  varied  collection  of 
committees,  commissions  and  boards,  with 
varying  procedures,  published  and  unpub- 
lished, and  existing  pursuant  to  various 
statutes  and  regulations.  This  variety  stems 
partially  from  the  collection  of  statutory  en- 
actments, seemingly  created  almost  wlUy- 
nlUy  by  Congress,  and  partly  from  the  fact 
that  the  various  committees,  commissions 
and  boards  do  not  appear  to  correlate  their 
activities  or  unduly  to  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  each  other." 

The  other  principal  problem  Is  that  re- 
lating to  the  standards  and  requirements 
established  by  the  various  Acts.  Certain  of 
them  do  not  prescribe  educational  or  ex- 
periential qualifications  best  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  public,  as  measured  by 
present-day  standards.  Other  standards  re- 
lating to  the  grounds  for  the  suspension  or 
revocation  of  licenses  are,  in  the  view  of  the 
Commissioner,  Inadequate  to  protect  the 
public  Interest.  It  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioner  that,  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public  and  to  protect  its  In- 
terests, the  District  be  given  authority  to 
take  action  to  improve  and  up-grade  the  ed- 
ucational and  experiential  requirements  of 
the  various  Acts,  and  to  prescribe,  for  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  licenses,  stand- 
ards which  win  adequately  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public. 

The  Commissioner  believes  there  is  con- 
siderable need  to  revUe  and  modernize  most 
of  the  twenty-one  Acts  of  Congress  providing 
for  the  licensing,  registration,  or  certifica- 
tion of  persons  engaging  in  certain  profes- 
sions, occupations,  businesses,  trades,  or  call- 
ings. The  Commissioner  believes,  however, 
that  even  were  the  Congress  able  to  under- 
take and  accomplish  a  thorough  full-scale 
revision  and  modernization  of  these  Acta,  the 


needs  of  the  public  would  not  fully  be  met, 
since  the  piecemeal  revision  and  moderniza- 
tion of  these  Acts  would  very  likely  continue 
In  existence  the  present  lack  of  uniformity 
in  standards,  requirements,  and  procedxires. 
Further,  the  Commissioner  believes  that 
there  is  need  for  consolidating,  in  one  publi- 
cation, a  particular  licensing  act  and  the 
regulations  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
such  Act,  so  that  persons  affected  thereby 
may  readily  Inform  themselves  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  licensing  act  and  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  thereto. 

Accordingly,  the  Commissioner  proposes 
that  the  District  be  authorized  to  Issue  reg- 
ulations revising  and  modernizing  certain 
specified  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  of  Congress 
establishing  licensing  procedures  relating  to 
persons  engaging  in  certain  occupations,  pro- 
fessions, businesses,  trades,  and  callings. 
Further,  the  Commissioner  proposes  that  the 
District  be  authorized,  in  such  regulations, 
to  restate  the  language  of  the  applicable 
statute  together  with  the  language  of  such 
additional  implementing  regulations  as  the 
District  has  adopted  or  may  adopt  pursuant 
to  the  authority  contained  in  such  statute, 
all  to  the  end  of  making  it  more  convenient 
for  persons  affected  by  a  particular  licensing 
statute  and  the  regulations  issued  pursxiant 
thereto  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  statute  and  regulations 
and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  differences 
In  the  qualifications  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  such  licensing  statutes  and  their 
accompanying  regulations. 

In  furtherance  of  the  effort  to  meet  a  long- 
recognized  need  for  a  simplified  method  of 
accomplishing  desired  changes  In  the  written 
requirements,  policies,  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  the  various  licensing  ptrograms  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Economic 
Development  of  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commissioner  has  pre- 
pared a  bin  which  would  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  after  public  hear- 
ing, to  adopt  regulations  which  would,  in 
their  form,  be  a  combination  of  the  language 
contained  in  a  particular  statute  and  the 
language  of  regulations  adopted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government  under  the 
authority  of  that  statute,  with  such  revisions 
and  modernizations  in  the  language  of  both 
the  statute  and  such  regulations  as  may, 
after  such  public  hearing,  be  considered  de- 
sirable. In  short,  the  bUl  Is  designed  to  au- 
thorize the  District,  by  regulation,  to  revise 
and  modernize  some  twenty-one  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, retaining  or  Improving  upon  (or  per- 
haps In  some  cases  deleting)  the  require- 
ments and  procedures  established  by  the 
specified  twenty-one  Acts  of  Congress,  and 
retaining  or  improving  the  qualifications  for 
licensing  established  by  such  Acts. 

Amendment 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute is  merely  a  more  direct  way  of  achiev- 
ing the  same  objectives  as  the  original  lan- 
guage of  S.  1363.  It  was  explained  in  the 
testimony  of  Graham  W.  Watt,  Assistant  to 
the  Oommlssloner,  as  follows: 

Since  submission  of  this  legislation,  we 
have  continued  to  review  the  proposal  and 
the  problems  with  which  we  have  been  con- 
fronted in  the  regulation  of  occupations  and 
professions. 

While  I  continue  to  believe  S.  1363  would 
be  adequate  to  allow  the  gradual  amend- 
ment of  the  various  acts  of  Congress,  a  more 
far-reaching  approach  would  be  one  which 
simply  repeals  the  21  existing  laws  and  au- 
thorizes the  District  government  to  regulate 
all  occupations,  professions,  buslnessea, 
trades,  and  calls  in  the  District. 

This  new  proposal  ...  has  exactly  the  same 
objective  as  S.  1363 — the  modernization  and 
streamlining  of  the  laws  affecting  occupa- 
tions and  professions — but  does  so  in  a  mwe 
oonclse  and  straightforward  manner.  The  new 
proposal  Is  also  consistent  with  recent  efforts 
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to  transfer  local  authority  and  local  func- 
tlons  to  the  local  government. 

HUtory  of  the  legislation 
On  January  29,  1971,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  wrote  a  letter  pre- 
viously printed  in  this  report,  to  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Senate  transmitting  and  rec- 
ommending the  proposed  legislation.  8.  1363 
was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  on  March  24 
1971,  and  hearings  were  held  by  the«uboom- 
mittee  on  Business,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
of  the  District  Committee  on  December  1 
1971.  Representatives  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  testified  fw  the  bill. 


THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2209)  relating  to  crime  and  law 
enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments  on  page  3,  after  line  5 
strikeout: 

OBTAINING  CONTROL  OF  CREDIT  CARD  AS  SECURITT 
FOR  DEBT 

Sec.  104.  A  person  who  obtains  possession 
or  exerts  control  over  a  credit  card  as  se- 
curity for  a  debt  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13,  change  the 
section  from  "105"  to  "104";  on  page  4  at 
the  beginning  of  line  3.  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "106"  to  "105";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  18.  change  the  section 
number  from  "107"  to  "106";  on  page  5 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "108"  to  "107";  in  line 
9,  after  the  word  "card",  strike  out 
"which  he  knows  or  reasonably  should 
know  IS  expired  or  revoked"  and  insert 
"which  he  knows  or  has  cause  to  believe 
is  expired,  revoked,  or  illegally  pos- 
sessed"; at  the  beginning  of  line  20. 
change  the  section  number  from  "109'' 
to  "108";  on  page  6,  after  line  4,  strike 
out: 

DEFENSES    NOT  AVAILABLE 

Sec.  110.  In  any  prosecution  for  violation  of 
this  title,  the  Government  Is  not  required  to 
esUbllsh  and  it  Is  no  defense  that  some  of 
the  acts  constituting  the  crime  did  not  oc- 
cur In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  were  not 
a  crime  or  element  of  a  crime  where  they 
did  occur.  ' 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12,  change  the 
section  number  from  "111"  to  "109"-  at 
the  beginning  of  line  18.  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "112"  to  "110"-  on 
page  7.  line  20.  after  the  word  "knows" 
strike  out  "or  should  know"  and  insert 
"or  has  cause  to  believe";  on  page  9  at 
the  beginning  of  line  16.  strike  out 
amended  by  inserting  the  subsection 
designation  "(a)"  immediately  before 
the  first  word  of  such  subsection  and 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection" 
and  insert  "amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection";  and  at  the  be- 
Kinnmg  of  line  20.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  "(d) ";  so  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 

S.  2209 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  District  of  Colum- 
bia Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Act". 
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TITLE  I — ^PROHIBIT  THE  UNAUTHORIZED 
USE  AND  POSSESSION  OP  CREDIT  CARDS 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Cktlumbia  Credit  Card  Crime 
Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Cardholder. — "Cardholder" 
means  the  person  or  organization  named 
on  the  face  of  a  credit  card  to  whom  or  for 
whose  benefit  the  credit  card  Is  Issued  by 
an  issuer. 

(b)  CSKDiT  Card. — "Credit  card"  means  any 
Instrument  or  device,  whether  known  as  a 
credit  card,  credit  plate,  or  by  any  other 
name.  Issued  with  or  without  fee  by  an  Is- 
suer for  the  use  of  the  cardholder  In  ob- 
taining money,  goods,  services,  or  anything 
else  of  value  on  credit. 

(c)  Expired  Credit  Card. — "Expired  credit 
card"  means  a  credit  card  which  is  no  longer 
valid  because  the  term  shown  on  it  has 
elapsed. 

(d)  Issuer. — "Issuer"  means  the  business 
organization  or  financial  Institution  or  Its 
duly  authorized  agent  which  Issues  a  credit 
card. 

(e)  Revoked  Credtt  Card. — "Revoked  credit 
card"  means  a  credit  card  which  Is  no  longer 
valid  because  permission  to  use  it  has  been 
suspended  or  terminated  by  the  Issuer. 

(f)  Incomplete  Credit  Card. — A  credit 
card  Is  "Incomplete"  if  part  of  the  matter 
other  than  the  signature  of  the  cardholder, 
which  an  Issuer  requires  to  appear  on  the 
credit  card  before  it  can  be  used  by  a  card- 
bolder,  has  not  yet  been  stamped,  embossed, 
Imprinted,  or  written  on  the  credit  card. 

PURCHASE  OF  CREDIT  CARD  OF  ANOTHER 

Sec  103.  A  person  who  buys  or  rents  a 
credit  card  from  a  person  other  than  the 
Issuer  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

ILLEGAL  POSSESSION  OF  CREDIT  CARD  OF  ANOTHER 

Sec  104.  (a)  A  person  who  possesses  a 
credit  card  without  the  consent  of  the  card- 
bolder  or  the  Issuer  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(b)  A  person  who  possesses  a  credit  card 
Issued  to  another  with  Intent  to  use  the  same 
to  defraud  the  Issuer,  cardholder,  or  any 
other  person  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both.  A  person  in  possession  of  two 
or  more  credit  cards  issued  to  two  or  more 
persons  other  than  himself  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Issuer  or  the  cardholder  shaU  be 
presumed  to  have  violated  this  subsection. 

FRAUDULENT  USE  OF  REVOKED  OR  EXPIRED  CREDIT 
CARD 

Sec  105.  A  person  who,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud the  Issuer,  a  person  or  organization 
providing  money,  goods,  services  or  any- 
thing else  of  value,  or  any  other  person,  uses 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  goods, 
services  or  anything  else  of  value  a  credit 
card  which  he  knows  is  expired  or  revoked 
sh^U,  If  the  value  of  all  money,  goods,  serv- 
ices and  other  things  of  value  obtained  in 
violation  of  this  section  does  not  exceed  $500 
in  any  six-month  period,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  and  shall.  If  such  value 
does  exceed  $600  In  any  six-month  period,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.  Knowledge 
by  the  cardholder  of  revocation  shall  be 
presumed  upon  return  of  a  requested  receipt. 

FRAUDULENT  TRANSFER  OF  CREDIT  CARD 

Sec  106.  A  person  other  than  the  issuer 
who,  without  the  consent  of  the  cardholder, 
sells,  exchanges,  transfers,  or  delivers  a  credit 
card  Issued  to  another,  or  a  person  other  than 
the  issuer  who  sells,  exchanges,  transfers,  or 


delivers  an  incomplete  credit  card,  or  a  coun- 
terfeit, forged,  or  falsely  made  or  altered 
credit  card,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$6,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

FRAUD  BY   person   AUTHORIZED  TO   PROVIDE 
GOODS    OR   SERVICES 

Sec.  107.  A  person  who  is  authorized  by  an 
Issuer  to  furnish  money,  goods,  services,  or 
anything  else  of  value  upon  presentation  of 
a  credit  card  by  the  cardholder,  or  any  agent 
or  employee  of  such  person,  who,  with  Intent 
to  defraud  the  issuer  or  the  cardholder,  fur- 
nishes money,  goods,  services,  or  anything 
else  of  value  upon  presentation  of  a  credit 
card  which  he  knows  or  has  cause  to  believe 
is  expired,  revoked,  or  Illegally  possessed  shaU 
If  the  value  of  all  money,  goods,  services, 
and  other  things  of  value  furnished  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section  does  not  exceed  $500 
in  any  six-month  period  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  and  shall  If  such  value  ex- 
ceeds $500  in  any  six-month  period  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

POSSESSION  OF  MACHINERY,  PLATES,  OR  OTHER 
DEVICES,  OR  COUNTERFEIT,  OR  INCOMPLETE 
CREDIT  CARDS 

Sec  108.  A  person,  other  than  the  card- 
holder, possessing  an  Incomplete  credit  card 
with  intent  to  complete  it  vrlthout  the  con- 
sent of  the  Issuer,  or  a  person  possessing, 
with  knowledge  of  its  character,  a  counter- 
felt,  forged,  or  falsely  made  or  altered  credit 
card,  or  machinery,  plates,  or  any  other  de- 
vice designed  to  reproduce  instruments  pur- 
porting to  be  credit  cards  of  an  issuer  who 
has  not  consented  to  the  preparation  of  such 
credit  cards,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

TITLE    NOT    EXCLUSIVE 

Sec.  109.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  appIlcabUlty  of  any  other 
provision  of  the  criminal  law  which  presently 
applies  or  may  In  the  future  apply  to  any 
transaction  which  violates  this  title,  unless 
such  provision  is  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  title. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec  110.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  Its 
application  to  any  person  or  circumstances  is 
held  invalid,  the  invalidity  shall  not  affect 
other  provisions  or  applications  of  the  title 
which  can  be  given  effect  without  the  Invalid 
provision  or  application,  and  to  this  end  the 
provisions  of  this  title  are  declared  to  be 
severable. 

TITLE  n— UCENSING  SECONDHAND 
DEALERS 

Sec  201.  The  last  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (c)  of  paragraph  39  of  section  7  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1903,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  1,  1902,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-2339(c)),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  39,  the 
term  'secondhand  personal  property'  shall 
not  include  any  item  of  personal  property 
( 1 )  which  the  possessor  thereof  has  acquired 
by  reason  of  its  return  to  him  for  credit,  re- 
fund, or  exchange  by  a  person  having  pur- 
chased such  Item  from  such  possessor,  or  (2) 
which  Is  offered  for  sale,  trade,  or  exchange 
by  the  person  who  repossesses  the  same." 

TITLE  in— ASSAULTS  AGAINST  POLICE 
OFFICERS  AND  FIREMEN 

Sec  301.  Section  432  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-505) ,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Whoever  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia throws  any  stone  or  other  missile  into 
or  in  the  direction  of  any  group  of  five  or 


more  persons  and  who  knows  or  has  cause  to 
believe  that  there  Is  present  In  said  group 
any  officer  or  member  of  any  jwlice  force  op- 
erating in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
officer  or  member  of  any  fire  department  op- 
erating in  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  Is 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'mlssUe'  shall  mean  any  object  which 
when  thrown,  under  the  circumstances, 
caused  or  could  have  caused  bodily  injury." 
TITLE     IV — PROHIBIT     POSSESSION     OF 

FLASH     PAPER     OR     WATER     SOLUBLE 

PAPER 

Sec  401.  Section  863a  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-1502), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  863a.  (a)  It  shall  be  xinlawful  for 
any  person,  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
knowingly  to  have  In  his  possession  or  under 
his  control  any  record,  notation,  receipt, 
ticket,  certificate,  bill,  slip,  token,  paper,  or 
writing,  current  or  not  current,  used  or  to  be 
\ised  in  violating  the  provisions  of  section 
863,  865.  or  869  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  know- 
ingly have  In  his  possession  or  under  his  con- 
trol any  paper,  whether  blank  or  with  writing 
upon  it.  which  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
•flash  pajjer'  or  which  Is  commonly  referred  to 
as  'water  soluble  paper'. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'flash 
paper'  means  any  paper  which,  when  heat 
or  flame  is  applied  to  It,  combusts  nearly  in- 
stantaneously and  Is  completely  destroyed 
leaving  little  or  no  ash.  As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion the  term  'water  soluble  paper"  means  any 
paper  which,  when  water  Is  applied  to  it,  rap- 
idly disintegrates  and  loses  Its  characteristic 
as  paper. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  pos- 
session of  any  record,  notation,  receipt, 
ticket,  certificate,  bill,  slip,  token,  paper, 
writing,  fiash  paper,  or  water  soluble  paper 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  knowing  possession 
thereof. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  conviction  of  each  such  of- 
fense, be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  be 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 
TITLE  V— AUTHORITY  TO  SEIZE  MOTOR 

VEHICLES  USED  IN  NARCOTICS  VIOLA- 

nONS 

Sec  501.  Section  17  of  the  Uniform  Nar- 
cotic Drug  Act,  approved  June  30,  1960  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  33-423)  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Any  conveyance,  including  an  air- 
craft, vehicle,  or  vessel,  which  is  used,  or 
Intended  for  use,  in  violating  any  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by 
any  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
or  the  United  States  Park  Police,  or  by  the 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  of  his  deputies,  and  any  such 
conveyance  so  seized,  regardless  of  its  value, 
shall  be  proceeded  against  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  libel 
action  brought  in  the  name  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Council  or 
any  of  his  assistants,  and  shall,  unless  good 
cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  be  forfeited 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  use  of  any  agency  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  may.  by  regulatlon\  pro- 
vide, except  that  (a)  no  conveyance  used 
by  any  person  as  a  common  carrier  shall  be 
forfeited  under  this  Act  unless  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  the  owner  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  such  conveyance  was  a  consenting 
party  or  privy  to  a  violation  of  this  Act; 
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and  (b)  no  conveyance  shall  be  forfeited 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  rea- 
son of  any  act  or  omission  established  by 
the  owner  thereof  to  have  been  committed 
or  omitted  by  any  person  other  than  such 
owner  while  such  conveyance  was  unlawfully 
In  the  possession  of  a  person  other  than  the 
owner  in  violation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  District  of  Ooliunbia, 
or  of  any  State.  If  there  be  any  bona  fide 
Hen  against  the  property  so  forfeited,  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
make  payment  of  such  Hen  and  retain  the 
property,  or  the  property  shall  be  disposed 
oi  by  public  auction.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  such  property  shall  be  available,  first, 
for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident 
to  such  forfeiture;  and,  second,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  liens;  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. To  the  extent  necessary.  Hens  against 
said  property  so  forfeited  shall,  on  good 
cause  shown  by  the  lienor,  be  transferred 
from  the  property  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  property." 

TITLE  VI— AUTHORIZE  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TO  MORE  FULLY  UTILIZE 
POLICE  RESERVE  CORPS  VOLUNTEERS 
FOR  ACTIVE  POLICE  DUTY 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereinafter,  "Commis- 
sioner") is  authorized  to  select,  organize, 
train,  and  equip  as  reserve  police  officers 
(hereinafter,  "reserve  officers")  Individuals 
who  may  volunteer  for  duty  in  connection 
with  the  policing  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Provided.  That  the  Commissioner  shall, 
with  respect  to  the  selection  of  such  reserve 
officers,  establish  such  standards  relating  to 
personal  character  and  physical  and  mental 
health,  as  will  best  Insure  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  duties:  Provided  further. 
That  such  reserve  officers  shall  be  given  such 
training  in  the  use  of  firearms  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  appropriate  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  to  which  they  will  be 
assigned.  Reserve  officers  shall  have  such  of 
the  powers,  and  perform  such'  of  the  duties 
of  regular  officers  and  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force  of  the  District,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  vest  In  and  Impose  upon 
them.  Reserve  officers  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  but  otherwise  shall  be  con- 
sidered employees  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  for  all  purposes  and 
under  all  provisions  of  law  except  those  re- 
lating to  retirement.  Insurance,  health  bene- 
fits, veterans'  preference,  or  any  other  law  un- 
der which  benefits  are  made  available  only  to 
compensated  employees  of  such  government, 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  title  or  In 
regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  this  title. 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  July  7, 
1898  (30  Stat.  666;  DC.  Code.  sec.  1-215)  or 
of  any  other  law  prohibiting  the  acceptance 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  volunteer  serv- 
ices shall  not  apply  to  the  acceptance  of 
volunteer  services  of  reserve  police  officers 
pursuant  to  this  tlOe. 

(b)  The  District  of  Columbia  Council  is 
authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  Includlrg, 
without  limitation,  (1)  provisions  for  sus- 
pension or  dismissal  of  reserve  officers,  with 
or  without  trial,  and  (2)  provisions  prohibit- 
ing, permitting,  regulating,  and  controlling 
the  possession,  carrying,  and  use  by  reserve 
officers  of  weapons  (including  firearms). 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Reserve  officers  serving  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  purposes  of  ellglbUity  under  subchap- 
ter I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries), and  any  subsequent  amendment 
thereto.  Said  subchapter  shall  apply  and  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  reserve  officer  were  a  clvU  eniployee 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  injured  while  In 
the  performance  of  his  duty :  Provided,  That 
for  purposes  of  benefit  computation  under 
said  subchapter,  regardless  of  pay  or  status, 
such  reserve  officer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
had  a  monthly  pay  of  one-twelfth  of  the  cur- 
rent annual  rate  of  basic  compensation  for  a 
police  private,  class  1,  subclass  (a),  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  the  same  length  of  time  that  the 
reserve  officer  had  been  selected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  reserve  force. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  section  8116(c) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  In  determining 
the  rights  of  all  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Including  reserve  officers  under 
this  title,  the  term  "United  States"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sec.  603.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  function  vested  In  him  by 
this  title. 

Sec.  604.  Appropriations  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
TITLE  Vn — ISSUANCE  OP  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLE OPERATORS'  PERMITS,  WITHOUT 
COST,  TO  POLICE  OFFICERS  DRIVING 
POLICE  VEHICLES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Sec.  701.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1926,  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-301  (a)),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Any  officer  or  member  of  any  police 
force  operating  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  Issued,  without  charge,  a  permit  to 
operate  Oovernment-owned  vehicles,  Includ- 
ing passenger  vehicles,  motorcycles,  and  mq- 
tor  bicycles,  while  engaged  In  official  business, 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  from 
the  chief  of  such  police  force  or  his  delegate, 
to  the  effect  that  he  Is  assigned  to  operate  a 
Government  vehicle  and  Is  qualified  to  drive, 
and  upon  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Director  of  Motor  Vehicles  that  he  is  familiar 
with  the  traffic  regulations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

TITLE   VIII— AUTHORIZE   PAYMENT   FOR 
LABOR  OP  IMPRISONED  PERSONS 
Sec.  801.  Section  1192  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  24-412),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1192.  Persons  sentenced  to  Imprison- 
ment In  any  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections  may  be  employed  at  such  labor 
and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner.  Payments  for 
such  labor  In  such  amounts  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  authorize  may  be  made  to 
such  persons  or  to  their  dependents  or  for 
other  piuposes  Intended  to  provide  Innova- 
tive aid  In  their  rehabilitation  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  proper." 

TITLE  IX— DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  AU- 
THORIZED TO  ADHERE  TO  INTERSTATE 
PAROLE  AND  PROBATION  COMPACT 
Sec.  901.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"State"  means  any  of  the  several  States  of 
the   United   States,   the   Commonwealth   of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  term  "Gov- 
ernor" means  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
any  such  Jurisdiction. 

Sec  902.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  hereby  authorized  to  execute 
a  compact  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  any  of  the  States  legally  Joining 
therein  In  the  form  substantially  as  follows : 

"A  COMPACT 
"Entered  Into  by  and  among  the  contract- 
ing states,  signatories  hereto,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (4  U.S.C.  112)  given  to  states  (In- 
cluding the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia)  to  enter  Into  compacts  for  co- 
operative effort  and  mutual  assistance  In  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  In  the  enforcement 
of  their  respective  criminal  laws  and  policies. 


"The  contracting  states   solemnly  agree: 

"(1)  That  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
duly  constituted  Judicial  and  administrative 
authorities  of  a  state  party  to  this  compact 
(herein  called  'sending  state')  to  permit  any 
person  convicted  of  an  offense  within  such 
state  and  placed  on  probation  or  released  on 
parole  to  reside  in  any  other  state  party  to 
this  compact  (herein  called  'receiving  state*) 
whUe  on  probation  or  parole  If — 

"(a)  Such  person  is  In  fact  a  resident  of 
or  has  his  family  residing  within  the  receiv- 
ing state  and  can  obtain  employment  there; 

"(b)  Though  not  a  resident  of  the  receiv- 
ing state  and  not  having  his  family  residing 
there,  the  receiving  state  coiasents  to  such 
person's  being  sent  there. 

"Before  granting  such  permission,  oppor- 
tunity shaU  be  granted  to  the  receiving  state 
to  investigate  the  home  and  prospective  em- 
ployment of  such  person. 

"A  resident  of  the  receiving  state,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section,  is  one  who  has 
been  an  actual  Inhabitant  of  such  state  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  one  year  prior  to  his 
coming  to  the  sending  state  and  has  not 
resided  within  the  sending  state  more  than 
six  continuous  months  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  commission  of  the  offense  for  which 
he  has  been  convicted. 

"(2)  That  each  receiving  state  will  assume 
the  duties  of  visitation  of  and  supervision 
over  probationers  or  parolees  of  any  sending 
state  and  in  the  exercise  of  those  duties  will 
be  governed  by  the  same  standards  that  pre- 
vail for  its  own  probationers  and  parolees. 

"(3)  That  duly  accredited  officers  of  a 
sending  state  may  at  all  times  enter  a  re- 
ceiving state  and  there  apprehend  and  re- 
take any  person  on  probation  or  parole.  For 
that  purpose  no  formalities  will  be  required 
other  than  establishing  the  authority  of  the 
officer  and  the  identity  of  the  person  to  be 
retaken.  All  legal  requirements  to  obtain 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  Justice  are 
hereby  expressly  waived  on  the  part  of  the 
states  party  hereto,  as  to  such  persons.  The 
decision  of  the  sending  state  to  retake  a 
person  on  probation  or  parole  shall  be  con- 
clusive upon  and  not  reviewable  within  the 
receiving  state:  Provided,  however.  That  If 
at  the  time  when  a  state  seeks  to  retake  a 
probationer  or  parolee  there  should  be  pend- 
ing against  him  within  the  receiving  state 
any  criminal  charge,  or  he  should  be  sus- 
pected of  having  committed  within  such  a 
state  a  criminal  offense,  he  shall  not  be  re- 
taken without  the  consent  of  the  receiving 
state  until  discharged  from  prosecution  or 
from  Imprisonment  for  such  offense. 

"(4)  That  the  duly  accredited  officers  of 
the  sending  state  will  be  permitted  to  trans- 
port prisoners  being  retaken  through  any 
and  all  states  parties  to  this  compact,  with- 
out Interference. 

"(5)  That  the  governor  of  each  state  may 
designate  an  officer  who,  acting  Jointly  with 
like  officers  of  other  contracting  states.  If 
and  when  appointed,  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary to  more  effectively  carry  out  the  terms 
of  this  compact. 

"(6)  That  this  compact  shall  become  oper- 
ative Immediately  upon  Its  execution  by  any 
state  as  between  It  and  any  other  state  or 
states  so  executing.  When  executed  it  shaU 
have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law  within 
such  state,  the  form  of  execution  to  be  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  executing 
state. 

"(7)  That  this  compact  shall  continue  in 
force  and  remain  binding  upon  each  execut- 
ing state  until  renounced  by  it.  The  duties 
and  obligations  hereunder  of  a  renouncing 
state  shall  continue  as  to  parolees  or  proba- 
tioners residing  therein  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal until  retaken  or  finally  discharged  by 
the  sending  state.  Renunciation  of  this  com- 
pact shall  be  by  the  same  authority  which 
executed  it,  by  sending  six  months'  notice  In 
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writing  of  its  Intention  to  withdraw  from 
the  compact  to  the  other  states  party  hereto." 

TITLE  X— INCREASE   AUTHORITY  OF 
PAROLE  BOARD 

Sec.  1001.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1932,  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Indeterminate  Sentence  and  Parole  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  determine  Its 
functions,  and  for  other  purposes"  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  24-206),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "shall  not"  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"may  In  the  discretion  of  the  Parole  Board". 
TITLE  XI— PROHIBIT  POSSESSION  OP  A 
KNIFE  WITH  UNLAWFUL  INTENT 

Sec.  1101.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of 
the  Act  approved  July  8.  1932  (47  Stat.  660, 
654;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3214(b)),  relating  to 
the  possession  of  certain  dangerous  weapons, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  knife  with  a 
blade  longer  than  three  Inches"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "knife." 

TITLE  xn— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  1201.  The  second  paragrf^)h  imder  the 
subheading  "For  Executive  Office"  of  section 
X  of  the  Act  approved  July  1,  1902,  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three, 
and  for  other  purposes"  (32  Stat.  691;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  22-702),  Is  amended  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  "Commissioners"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioner"  and  (b)  by  strik- 
ing out  "them"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"him". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-741),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BIIX 

S.  2209  is  an  omnibus  bill  designed  to  ac- 
compUsh  several  varied  purposes.  First,  the 
legislation  defines  certain  credit  card  abuses 
as  an  offense  and  establishes  a  penalty  for 
violations.  Heretofore,  prosecutions  were 
usually  based  on  the  generalized  statutes  of 
forgery,  larceny,  and  false  pretenses.  Second, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  District  government 
to  regulate  between  26  and  30  stores,  which 
receive  secondhand  property,  usuaUy  as 
trade-ins  and  which  presently  are  not  re- 
quired to  report  the  receipt  of  these  items  to 
the  poUce.  Except  for  these  26  to  30  stores, 
all  other  dealers  (approximately  276)  In  sec- 
ondhand personal  property  are  licensed  and 
required  to  report  all  secondhand  property 
to  the  poUce  for  possible  Identification. 
Third,  the  legislation  fills  the  gap  in  our 
criminal  law  by  making  It  an  offense  for 
throwing  missiles  In  the  direction  of  any 
group  of  five  or  more  persons  If  the  thrower 
knows,  or  has  cause  to  believe  that  an  officer 
of  the  police  or  fire  department  Is  present 
In  the  group. 

The  legislation  also  makes  It  a  crime  to  pos- 
sess fiash  paper  or  water  soluble  paper  which 
are  both  used  to  record  illegal  bets  by  or- 
ganized gambling  operations.  Further,  S.  2200 
authorizes  the  seizure  of  motor  vehicles  used 
In  a  narcotics  violations.  At  the  present  time, 
Federal  officers  Including  the  U,S.  Marshal  In 
the  District  may  seize  motor  vehicles  em- 
ployed In  narcotics  violations. 

Specifically,  the  purposes  of  S.  2209  are  as 
follows : 

Title  I:  To  prohibit  the  unauthorized  use 
and  possession  o<  credit  cards  In  the  Dla- 
tnct  of  Columbia. 


Title  II:  To  regulate  and  license  certain 
dealers  In  second-hand  personal  property 
in  order  to  restrict  the  sale  or  trade  of 
stolen    merchandise. 

Title  in:  To  prcrtilblt  acts  on  policemen 
and  firemen  not  otherwise  considered  an  as- 
sault. 

Title  IV:  To  prohibit  the  possession  of 
"flash  paper"  and  "water  soluable  paper," 
so  as  to  limit  the  ability  of  those  Involved 
m  gambling  enterprises  to  destroy  certain 
evidence. 

Title  V:  To  authorize  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  or  U.S.  Park  Po- 
lice, and  the  U.S.  Marshal  and  his  deputies 
to  seize  motor  vehicles  used  in  narcotics  vio- 
lations. 

Title  VI:  To  authorize  the  District  to  more 
fully  utilize  poUce  reserve  corps  volunteers 
for  active  police  duties. 

Title  VII:  To  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
motor  vehicles  operators'  permits,  without 
cost,  to  police  officers  driving  police  vehi- 
cles In  the  District. 

Title  VIII:  To  authorize  such  appropria- 
tions tts  are  necessary  for  inmate  pay  and 
incentive  pay  for  prisoners  employed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  District  government. 

Title  IX:  To  authorize  the  District  to  be- 
come a  signatory  member  of  the  Interstate 
Parole  and  Probation  Compact,  thereby  en- 
abling It  to  participate  In  a  nation-wide  pro- 
gram In  which  the  various  Jurisdictions  serve 
as  esK;h  other's  agent  In  the  supervision  of 
persons  on  probation  or  parole. 

Title  X:  To  authorize  the  Parole  Board  to 
credit  "street  time"  for  a  prisoner  whose 
parole  Is  revoked. 

Title  XI:  To  prohibit  possession  of  any 
knife  with  the  intent  to  use  It  unlawfully. 

Title  XII:  To  make  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  existing  law  (D.C.  Code  22-702) . 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 


Title  I 

Title  I  of  the  legislation  defines  credit 
card  abuses  and  establishes  penalties  for 
that  offense.  Such  conduct  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  must  not  be  prosecuted  under 
statutes  relating  to  forgery,  false  pretenses, 
larceny,  robbery,  or  receiving  stolen  goods.  A 
statute  specifically  prescribing  the  most  fia- 
grant  abuses  of  credit  cards  is  needed. 

The  fraudiUent  use  of  credit  cards  Is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  criminal  activities 
throughout  the  nation.  In  a  report  complied 
by  United  Press  International  In  the  latter 
part  of  1067,  total  losses  were  estimated  at 
$150  million  annually,  with  organized  crime 
deriving  $100  million  a  year  from  credit 
card  rackets.  In  the  past  two  years,  the 
amount  of  credit  outstanding  under  bank 
credit  cards  alone  has  more  than  doubled. 
Increases  of  credit  outstanding  under  de- 
partment store  and  oil  company  credit  cards 
have  also  been  recorded.  The  continued 
growth  of  the  use  of  credit  cards  Is  In- 
evitable; a  corresponding  growth  In  the  num- 
ber of  frauds  will  not  be  avoided  unless 
strong  measures  are  taken  to  combat  this 
crime. 

In  the  past  year,  criminal  indictments  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  City,  to  mention 
only  two  metropolitan  areas,  have  charged 
organized  credit  card  swindles  involving 
more  than  12  mUllon  dollars.  Investigations 
of  such  frauds  by  postal  Inspectors  have  In- 
creased over  700  per  cent  In  the  past  four 
years.  Recently,  an  official  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  testified  before 
a  State  legislative  committee  that  "demands 
for  stolen  credit  cards  by  the  organized 
underworld  far  surpassed  the  supply."  Prices 
paid  for  cards,  he  said,  go  as  high  as  $200 
each. 

Credit  c^ds  are  unique.  In  that  many  rela- 
tively smaU  transactions  can  be  fraudulently 
effected  In  a  short  period  of  time  In  scattered 
locations.  High  total  credit  charges  may  be 
accumulated  before  a  card  holder  even  real- 
izes the  loss  of  hU  card.  Moreover,  the  time 
nqolnd  to  simply  communicate  a  card  loos 


to  all  business  organizations  honoring  the 
card  gives  ample  time  for  multiple  criminal 
acts  to  be  committed. 

Although  all  major  metropoUtan  areas 
have  experienced  an  expanding  pattern  of 
criminal  credit  card  activities,  a  survey  of  a 
nationwide  department  store  chain  showed 
that  the  Washington  area  leads  the  country 
In  credit  frauds.  Offenses  in  greater  Washing- 
ton have  more  than  doubled  annuaUy  for  the 
last  three  years,  causing  losses  In  the  mlUlons 
which  must  be  absorbed  by  local  consumers 
and  businessmen.  Credit  cards  are  being  sold 
and  rented  dally  on  the  streets  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Prices  charged  range  from 
$25  to  $100  each. 

The  local  traffic  in  stolen  credit  cards  Is 
either  the  objective  or  the  profitable  by- 
product of  robberies,  purse-snatchlngs  and 
muggings.  Merchants  report  that  perpe- 
trators of  credit  card  thefts  and  frauds  often 
are  drug  users  who  use  this  form  of  crime 
to  support  theh-  habits.  There  U  Httle  doubt 
that  the  proceeds  of  credit  frauds  are  fun- 
neled  to  suppliers  of  Ullclt  drugs  as  well  as 
to  "fences"  and  other  receivers  of  stolen 
goods. 

Forty-nine  States  have  laws  on  their  stat- 
ute books  specifically  relating  to  credit  card 
abuses. 

Only  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  lacking  in  this  re- 
gard. Some  States  have  very  comprehensive 
laws  relating  to  credit  card  crimes;  a  law 
enacted  In  the  neighboring  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  is  an  example.  The  State  of 
Maryland  In  1967  amended  Its  bad  check  law 
to  Include  credit  card  frauds. 

As  stated,  the  District  of  Columbia  has  no 
law  on  the  books  designed  specifically  to  deal 
with  credit  card  crimes.  Prosecutions  must 
now  be  based  on  generalized  statutes  of  for- 
gery, larceny,  and  false  pretenses.  The  lack  of 
specific  law  unduly  complicates  the  Investi- 
gation and  handling  of  credit  card  crimes. 
The  Commissioner  recommends  strong, 
specific  credit  card  crime  legislation  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  For  one.  the  lack  of  such 
specific  laws  probably  leads  criminal  ele- 
ments to  belief  that  there  is  a  loophole  In 
existing  law,  and  thus  encourages  them  to 
think  they  can  take  advantage,  with  Im- 
punity, of  this  gap  in  the  local  criminal  code. 
If  clear  prohibitions  are  provided  In  the 
law,  this  will  In  Itself  be  a  deterrent  to  at- 
tempts to  commit  credit  card  frauds.  Fur- 
ther, the  law  of  larceny  in  the  District  re- 
quires a  taking,  plus  a  criminal  Intent.  This 
is  a  difficult  burden  to  sustain  when  it  Is  so 
easily  alleged  that  a  credit  card  was  merely 
found  or  given  to  the  person  possessing  a 
credit  card  belonging  to  another.  Under  this 
title  the  wlUful  withholding  of  a  card  with- 
out the  Issuer's  or  cardholder's  consent,  or 
the  unjustified  possession  of  a  credit  card 
belonging  to  another,  would  be  sufficient  to 
establish  a  violation.  Further,  under  District 
of  Columbia  law  there  Is  no  clear-cut  pro- 
vision to  deal  with  a  person  who  sells  or  rents 
a  credit  card  to  another  person  who  uses  it 
fraudulently. 

One  particularly  vexing  problem  Is  with 
respect  to  the  multiple  use  of  a  stolen  credit 
card.  Here,  losses  may  mn  up  Into  many 
hundreds  or  thotisands  of  dollars,  but  each 
treuisactlon  may  consist  of  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars.  In  such  Instances,  the 
charge  under  present  law  Is  only  one  or  more 
misdemeanors.  Title  I  would  permit  the  ac- 
cumulation of  all  offenses  during  a  six- 
month  period  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  the  charge  should  be  a  felony  or  a 
misdemeanor. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  not  Intended  to 
replace  existing  remedies  now  provided  In 
the  District  law  to  counter  credit  card  frauds. 
Its  purpose  is  to  complement  existing  law, 
including  that  relating  to  larceny,  false  pre- 
tenses, and  forgery.  For  example,  the  District 
of  Columbia  forgery  law  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22- 
1401)  would  continue  to  apply  with  respect 
to  credit  cards  which  are  stolen. 
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The  wrongful  possession  and  the  fraudulent 
use  and  sale  or  other  transfer  of  credit  cards 
specifically  prohibited  In  this  title,  have 
proven  to  be  extremely  costly  to  law  abiding 
citizens,  merchants,  and  those  who  Issue 
credit  cards.  It  is  apparent  that  existing  laws 
are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  this  serious 
and  growing  problem. 

Several  members  of  the  criminal  bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association  advised 
the  Committee   that  sections    104   and    110 
were  unnecessary  and  conceptually  unsound. 
After   much    consideration,   and   discussions 
with  representatives  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, the  Committee  decided  to  strike  these 
sections  from   the   bill.   The  legislation   as 
amended  makes  the  District  laws  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  m  regulating  the  use  of 
credit  cards  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Title  n 
Pursuant  to  the  Act  approved  July  3    1956 
(DC.    Code.   sec.    47-2339),    the   DUtrlct    of 
Columbia  is  authorized  to  license  and  re- 
gulate certain  dealers  In  second-hand  person, 
al    property.    Any    business    In    the    District 
Which   buys   or  sells   second-hand   personal 
property  is  presently  regulated  by  provisions 
contained   In   the  Police  Regulations.  Such 
businesses  as  pawn  shops,  second-hand  furni- 
ture  stores,   and   certain   large   department 
stores  are  required   to  obtain  a  license  as 
second-hand  personal  property  dealers  from 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department    These 
businesses  are  required  to  submit  dally  re- 
ports to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
of  all  items  of  second-hand  personal  property 
which  come  Into  their  possession.  The  reg- 
ulations also  require  such  dealers  to  hold 
these  Items  of  property  for  15  days  before 
disposing  of  the  property  in  any  way. 

This  regulatory  procedure  Is  an  extremely 
important  law  enforcement  tool.  Large 
quantities  of  stolen  property  are  recovered 
each  year  because  of  the  reporting  require- 
ments. If  a  citizen's  apartment  Is  burglarized 
and  certain  items  of  property  are  stolen,  the 
Police  Department  Is  Immediately  notified  If 
the  thief  sells  that  property  to  any  dealer 
m  second-hand  personal  property.  Not  only 
wui  the  stolen  property  be  recovered  and  re- 
turned to  the  true  owner,  but  Important  In- 
vestigative leads  wUl  thereby  be  provided 
which  may  lead  to  the  ascertainment  of 
the  Identity  of  the  felon. 

At  present,  approximately  276  dealers  in 
second-hand  personal  property  are  licensed 
and  regiilated  pursuant  to  statute.  In  recent 
years,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Metn^olltan  Police  Department  that  ap- 
proximately  25  or  30  businesses  in  the  DU- 
trlct of  Columbia  which,  in  eflTect,  deal  In 
second-hand  personal  property,  are  expressly 
excluded  by  statute  from  regulation  These 
businesses,  which  Include  certain  Jewelry 
stores,  camera  shops,  household  appliance 
stores,  and  stores  selling  office  equipment 
Obtain  possession  of  second-hand  personal' 
property  as  partial  payment  for  the  sale  of 
new  or  rebuilt  personal  property.  As  these 
stores  are  not  required  to  report  to  the  police 
any  item  of  second-hand  personal  property 
which  they  obtain,  persons  who  have  stolen 
property  such  as  Jewelry,  typewriters,  or 
cameras,  will  take  such  Items  to  one  of  these 
stores  and  "trade  It  in"  for  new  or  rebuUt 
typewriters.  Jewelry,  or  cameras. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  stolen  property  Is 
disposed  of  in  this  manner,  an  amendment 
to  existing  law  which  would  permit  the  Dis- 
trict to  regulate  these  25  or  30  businesses 
would  be  an  Important  additional  law  en- 
forcement tool.  The  additional  burden  which 
would  be  placed  thereby  on  these  businesses 
would  be  relatively  minor— a  burden  already 
carried  by  some  276  other  second-hand  deal- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bene- 
fit to  law  enforcement  and  the  public  in 
recovering  substantial  quantities  of  stolen 
property  and  identifying  felons  would,  how- 
ever, be  substantial. 
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Title  III 
The  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government,  has  been  the  site  of 
many  peaceful  demonstrations  In  recent 
years.  Occasionally,  however,  some  groups  of 
citizens  have  gone  beyond  peaceful  demon- 
stration and  have  resorted  to  violence. 

During   a  number   of  recent   demonstra- 
tions there  have  been  incidents   in  which 
persons  have  thrown  rocks,  bottles,  broken 
glass,  and  even  Molotov  cocktails  at  police 
lines  or  at  firemen,  causing,  in  come  cases, 
injury  to  officers  and  members  of  the  De- 
partments. Ostensibly,  whenever  any  police 
officer  Is  injured  by  an  object  thrown  by  a 
demonstrator,  the  latter  can  be  charged  with 
assault  on  a  police  officer  or  assault  with  a 
dangerous   weapon.   As   a  practical   matter, 
however,  such  a  prosecution  is  not  feasible. 
In  order  to  successfully  prosecute  a  charge 
of  assault  on  a  police  officer  or  assault  with 
a  deadly  weapon  the  Oovemment  must  prove 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  defend- 
ant   assaulted    the    particular   police    officer 
who  was  Injured.  In  demonstrations  a  police 
line  may  be  established  In  front  of  which 
may  be  a  crowd  of  hvmdreds  of  persons.  Those 
who  are  Intent  upon  throwing  missiles  at 
the   poUce   line   many  remain   deep   In  the 
crowd  and  hurl  their  missiles  In  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  police  line.  Even  if  an  officer 
should  see  a  particular  demonstrator  throw- 
ing a  missile,  the  Government  would  be  un- 
able to  prove,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
at  which  police  officer  the  missile  was  being 
thrown.  In  fact,  when  the  individual  throws 
the  mlssUe,  his  Intention  often  is  not  to  as- 
sault a  particular  police  officer;  but  rather 
that,  by  chance,  the  missile  will  hit  and  In- 
jure  any  police   officer   who  happens   to   be 
within  range.  As  a  consequence  officers  are 
injured  by  these  randomly  hurled  missiles, 
and   the   Individuals   are   Injured   by   these 
randonily  hurled  missiles,  and  the  Individ- 
uals throwing  such  missiles  cannot  be  readUy 
prosecuted  for  assaiilt  on  a  police  officer  or 
assault    with    a   dangerous    weapon.    Under 
present    law,    the    only    criminal    violation 
which  can  be  charged  is  that  provided  under 
section  22-1109  of  the  D.C.  Code  relating  to 
the  throwing  of  stones  or  missiles.  This  law 
enacted   in    1892,   provides   as   a   maxlmtmi 
penalty  a  fine  of  $5. 

In  order  to  fill  this  serious  gap  in  the 
criminal  law  of  the  District,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  penalty  for  throwing  mlssUes  be 
substantially  Increased,  and  that  the  offense 
be  extended  to  Include  members  of  any  fire 
department  operating  in  the  District  of  Co- 
itunbia. 

Title  IV 


flash  paper  by  illegal  gambling  operations. 
At  present,  organized  gamblers  can  buy  flash 
paper  in  large  quantities  on  the  open  mar- 
ket at  novelty  shops.  By  making  possession  of 
flash  paper  and  water  soluble  paper  illegal, 
organized  gamblers  will  not  be  able  to  buy 
this  relatively  expensive  type  of  paper  as 
easily  on  the  open  market.  Consequently, 
It  will  be  less  likely  that  gamblers  will  con- 
tinue to  use  this  paper  to  readily  destroy  the 
evidence  of  their  lUlclt  activities. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Committee  that 
the  person  actually  knows  that  the  paper  in 
his  possession  or  under  his  control  Is.  in  fact, 
flash  paper  or  water  soluble  paper.  We  hasten 
to  add  that  the  Committee  does  not  view  this 
title  as  a  haven  for  charging  innocent  persons 
with  an  offense.  The  short  of  it  Is  that  we 
recognize  the  need  of  the  District  govern- 
ment to  have  this  law  to  arrest  the  ever  in- 
creasing gambling  activities  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  Similarly,  we  recognize  that  there 
are  cases  where  persons  may  have  this  type 
of  paper  in  their  possession  or  under  their 
control  and  not  be  aware  that  It  is  flash 
paper  or  water  soluble  paper.  Under  the  lat- 
ter circumstances,  the  Committee  does  not 
Intend  that  the  Innocent  party  be  charged 
with  an  offense. 

Title  V 
This  provision  authorizes  the  seizure  by 
any  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
or  the  United  States  Park  Police,  or  by  the 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  of  his  deputies,  of  convey- 
ances used  in  narcotics  violations.  In  like 
manner  as  they  are  presently  authorized  to 
be  seized  in  connection  with  gambling  viola- 
tions (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-1605).  Such  au- 
thority will  constitute  a  useful  enforcement 
tool  and  obviate  the  present  unsatisfactory 
procedures  whereby  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  relies  on  the  Federal  Narcotic 
Agency  to  seize  vehicles  used  In  narcotics 
violations  under  a  provision  of  the  Federal 
Statute  (U.S.  Code,  sec.  26-7302;  property 
used  In  violation  of  internal  revenue  laws) . 
TitU  VI 


Flash  paper  is  specifically  treated  with 
chemicals  such  as  nitric  acid  and  when  heat 
or  flame  is  applied  to  It,  it  almost  Instantan- 
eously consumed  leaving  little  or  no  ash 
Water  soluble  paper,  when  dropped  Into  a 
bucket  of  water,  almost  completely  dissolves 
when  the  water  is  agitated.  These  two  kinds 
of  paper  have  In  recent  years  been  consist- 
ently used  by  organized  gambling  operations 
to  keep  records  of  illicit  bets.  Gamblers  use 
this  paper  so  that  In  the  event  of  a  raid  they 
can  quickly  drop  a  match  into  the  pile  of 
paper  or  drop  the  paper  into  a  container  of 
water  as  the  officers  are  coming  in  and  there- 
by destroy  the  evidence  of  their  Illicit  gam- 
bling activities.  The  officers  see  only  a  yellow 
low  burst  of  flame  if  the  gamblers  use  flash 
paper.  If  the  gambler  is  \islng  water  soluble 
paper,  the  officers  merely  And  a  container  of 
milky  white  water  with  colored  Ink  sus- 
pended on  It. 

At  the  present  time  two  companies  within 
the  United  States  mantifacture  flash  paper. 
Water  soluble  paper  is  manufactured  only  in 
Europe  and  Japan.  The  sole  legitimate  use  for 
flash  paper  Is  as  a  novelty  item.  Amateur 
magicians  sometimes  use  It  because  of  Its 
surprisingly  quick  combustion.  From  a  public 
policy  point  of  view,  the  value  of  this  very 
limited  legitimate  tise  of  flash  paper  is  far 
outweighed   by  the  harmful  lUlcIt  use   of 


The  purpose  of  title  VI  Is  to  authorize  the 
District  Government  to  select,  organize,  train, 
and  equip  reserve  police  officers  for  duty  In 
connection  with  the  policing  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  CtMnmlsaloner  would.  In  ad- 
dition, be  authorized  to  bestow  upon  such 
police  reserve  officers  such  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  regular  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  and  proper.  The  bUl  also  pro- 
vides that  reserve  officers  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  but  otherwise  shall  be  con- 
sidered employees  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  members  of  the 
Metropolltai'  Police  force  for  all  puriKvses 
and  under  all  provisions  of  law,  with  certain 
specifled  exceptions.  The  bUl  would  effec- 
tively broaden  and  Improve  present  law,  con- 
tained In  section  4-133,  D.C.  Code,  concerning 
reserve  police  activities  in  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia. 

Section  601(b)  of  title  VI  authorizes  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Council  to  miake  rules 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  title.  Including  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning suspension  or  dUmlssal  of  reserve 
officers,  with  or  without  trial,  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  possession,  carrying  and 
use  of  weapons  (including  flrearms)  by  re- 
serve officers. 

Pursuant  to  section  402(93)  of  Reorganl> 
zatlon  Plan  No.  3  of  1967  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  has  been  vested  with  the 
function  of  ••(m)aklng  and  modifying  rulee 
and  regulations  for  the  proper  government, 
conduct,  discipline,  and  good  name  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  .  .  ".in  conjimc- 
tlon  with  this  authority,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves It  to  be  appropriate  that  the  function 
of  making  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  police  reserves  also  be  vested  in  the 
Council. 

Section  602(a)  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  law  commonly  refored  to  as  the  "Federal 
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Employees'  Compensation  Act"  (6  UJ8.C. 
i  8101,  et  scq.)  shall  apply  In  cases  of  Injury 
or  death  of  reserve  officers.  Since  the  reserve 
officers  are  not  comi)ensated  under  the  bill, 
they  are  deemed  to  have  a  monthly  pay  of 
one-twelfth  of  the  current  annual  rate  of 
basic  compensation  for  a  police  private,  class 
1,  subclass  (a),  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  modified  according  to  the  length 
of  service,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act. 

Section  602(b)  makes  applicable  to  re- 
serve officers  the  provUlons  of  section  8116 
(c)  of  title  5,  providing  that  "the  liabUity  of 
the  United  States  or  an  Instriunentallty 
thereof"  tmder  the  so-called  Federal  Em- 
ployees' CcHnpensatlon  Act  shall  be  exclusive. 
Further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  employees 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  in  like  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  Federal  employees  (5 
U.S.C.  i  8101).  the  limiting  language  in  sec- 
tion 8116(c) .  making,  as  It  does,  a  dUtlnctlon 
between  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  appears  to  be  an  Inadvertence. 
Accordingly.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  equal 
treatment  of  Federal  and  District  employees. 
Insofar  as  the  liability  of  both  governments 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  Is  concerned,  section  602(b)  provides  that 
the  term  "United  States"  as  used  in  the 
above-quoted  phrase  from  section  8116(c) 
shall  be  de«ned  to  include  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  objective 
of  title  VI  In  permltUng  trained  volunteers 
to  assiune  certain  active  police  duties  with 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  and  in 
freeing  regular  police  officers  for  more  com- 
prehensive protection  of  the  District,  is  a 
desirable  one.  The  use  of  police  reserves  In 
this  fashion  can  be  expected  to  contribute 
greatly  to  the  District's  fight  against  crime 
and  to  provide  an  effective  tool  In  this  effort. 
It  is  not,  however,  contemplated  by  the  DU- 
trlct that  the  reserve  officers  will  be  utilized 
in  such  manner  as  to  require  them  to  deal 
directly  with  persons  conunitting  the  more 
serious  criminal  acts.  Nor  will  the  reserve  of- 
ficers engage  In  actions  which  require  highly 
professional  performance  on  the  part  of  a 
regular  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force.  The  reserve  officers  will  supplement,  but 
will  not  be  a  substitute  for,  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  force,  and,  which  such  reserve  of- 
ficers may  accompany  the  regular  members  of 
the  force  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
such  regular  members,  the  reserve  officers  will 
be  used  only  for  those  duties  for  which  they 
are  trained  and  qualified. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  reserve  police  would 
not  be — used  for  patrol  duty  In  the  high 
crime  areas  of  the  District;  permitted  to 
make  or  participate  In  any  search  or  seizure; 
or  utilized  for  any  police  duty  requiring  a 
high  level  of  qualified  police  performance. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  limitations 
on  the  anticipated  use  of  the  reserve  officers. 
It  can  nevertheless  be  expected  that  they  will 
make  a  substantial  contribution  toward  the 
solution  of  the  crime  problem  in  the  District, 
by  freeing  from  the  performance  of  routine 
police  duties  the  regular  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  thereby  allowing 
their  use  In  high  crime  areas  or  In  police 
activities  requiring  the  use  of  highly  qualified 
personnel. 

Of  equal  and  perhaps  even  greater  Impor- 
tance, the  establishment  of  a  police  reserve 
corps  comprised  of  persons  who  may  be  as- 
signed to  perform  their  duties  in  those  areas 
of  the  city  in  which  may  be  located  their 
residences  or  places  of  employment  or  busi- 
ness, of  necessity  will  bring  the  community 
Into  a  closer  relationship  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  and  promote  better  commu- 
nity-police relations. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  title  VI.  as  sert  forth  above, 
will  exceed  considerably  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  program,  estimated  at  $226,000 


for  the  first  year,  based  on  providing  uni- 
forms and  equipment  for  700  members  of  the 
reserve,  while  the  subsequent  annual  cost 
may  approximate  $80,000. 
Title  VII 

Officers  in  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  Depart- 
ment residing  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  have 
motor  vehicle  operators'  licenses  Issued  by 
such  Jurisdictions  authorizing  them  to  drive 
passenger  vehicles.  Many  of  these  officers  are 
assigned  to  drive  motorcycles  and  motor 
scooters  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  must 
obtain  a  special  license  from  either  Maryland 
or  Virginia  to  operate  such  vehicles.  To  ob- 
tain these  special  licenses  for  motorcycles 
and  motor  scooters,  the  officers  must  pay 
additional  fees  and  take  written  examina- 
tions and  road  tests  admlnUtered  by  either 
the  Maryland  or  Virginia  Department  of  Mo- 
tor Vehicles.  The  problem  U  complicated  even 
more  by  the  fact  that  motor  scooter  officers, 
iinllke  officers  operating  motorcycles,  are  not 
permanently  assigned  to  a  particular  motor 
scooter.  Each  Department -owned  motor 
scooter  U  operated  24  hours  a  day  by  a  differ- 
ent officer  during  each  8-hour  shift.  Conse- 
quently, after  a  group  of  officers  has  com- 
pleted Its  motor  scooter  training,  the  De- 
partment has  had  to  load  a  number  of  mo- 
tor scooters  on  a  van  and  transport  the 
scooters  and  the  officers  to  an  appropriate 
testing  station  In  Maryland  or  Virginia.  Vir- 
ginia officials  recently  agreed  to  send  testing 
officers  into  the  DUtrict  to  administer  the 
written  examination  and  the  road  test  to 
police  officers.  Although  Maryland  officlaU 
will  admlnUter  the  road  test  in  the  District, 
the  police  officers  must  take  the  written  test 
In  Maryland.  This  procedure  keeps  officers 
from  their  more  important  law  enforcement 
duties  for  as  much  as  a  full  day. 

The  above  procedures  were  Informally 
agreed  to  by  officials  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia as  a  courtesy  to  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
Uce Department.  However,  at  any  time  the 
Department  may  have  to  revert  to  the  more 
cumbersome  procedure  of  transporting  ve- 
hicles and  men  to  Virginia  and  Maryland 
for  written  examinations  and  road  teats. 

Officers  secure  such  operators'  licenses  and 
pay  the  reqiiUite  fees  solely  in  order  to  op- 
erate official  police  vehicles  while  on  duty 
In  the  DUtrict  of  Colvunbla.  Accordingly,  it 
U  proposed  that  exUtlng  law  be  amended  to 
provide  for  licensing  police  officers  operating 
official  vehicles  within  the  District  In  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  authorized  under  section 
40-301  (a)  (5)  of  the  D.C.  Code  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  operate  official 
vehicles  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  licenses  without  fee  to  police 
officers  by  the  District's  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  and  would  authorize  these 
officers  to  operate  official  vehicles  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  while  on 
duty  in  the  DUtrict.  Such  licenses  would  be 
issued  only  after  appropriate  certification  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment or  hU  designated  agent. 
Title  VIII 

The  Commissioner  Is  now  ehapowered  to 
authorize  retention  of  accumulated  profits 
from  the  Correctional  Industries  Fund  for 
payments  to  Inmates  other  than  those  em- 
ployed In  Industrial  operations,  or  for  pay- 
ments to  their  dependents  of  such  amounts 
as  the  CommUsloner  deems  proper.  (78  Stat. 
1000;  Pub.  L.  88-622;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  24- 
464.) 

The  Department  of  Corrections  currently 
employs  Inmates  In  various  positions  within 
its  facilities  utilizing  profits  from  the  Cor- 
rectional' Industries  Fund  as  payments  for 
their  labor.  However,  these  profits  have  de- 
clined, and  may  not  be  adequate  to  continue 
these  worthwhile,  highly  desirable  and  nec- 
essary applications  of  proper  rehabilitative 
treatment. 


The  cost  of  additional  personnel  required 
by  the  Department  to  properly  function  If 
the  utilization  of  Inmate  labor  In  certain 
specifled  areas  were  no  longer  possible,  would 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  Inmate  pay  and 
incentive  pay. 

Title  IX 

This  provision  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  to  become  a  signatory 
member  of  the  Interstate  Parole  and  Proba- 
tion Compact,  thereby  enabling  the  DUtrict 
to  participate  in  a  nationwide  program  In 
a  nationwide  program  In  which  the  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  cooperate 
and  serve  as  each  other's  agents  in  the 
supervUion  of  persons  on  probation  or  parole. 

The  compact  U  applicable  to  all  adult 
probationers  and  parolees.  It  would  enable 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  to  place  Its  poten- 
tial parolees,  mandatory  releasees,  and  pro- 
bationers m  their  resident  Jurisdictions  in  a 
more  orderly  and  effective  manner.  It  would 
also  provide  for  the  more  orderly  placement, 
return,  and  control  of  adult  probationers  and 
parolees  who  come  from  other  JurUdlctlons 
to  live  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

Adherence  to  the  compact,  as  authorized  by 
thU  article,  would  also  enable  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
remove  fugitives  and  violators  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  greater  speed  and  less 
cost  than  at  the  present  time.  Authorities  In 
other  JurUdlctlons  would  also  be  better  able 
to  return  parolees  and  probationers  from 
other  JurUdlctlons  to  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia when  such  persons  have  been  declared  to 
be  violators.  However,  members  of  the  crim- 
inal bar  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association  have  raUed  the  question  of 
whether  It  U  legally  sound  to  permit  an  officer 
of  the  District  government  to  enter  a  party 
State  to  apprehend  and  return  the  person  to 
the  DUtrlct  without  minimal  due  process. 
The  Compact  provides  for  the  party  State 
to  waive  all  requirements  of  extradition  and 
rely  entirely  upon  the  DUtrtct's  decUlon  to 
retake.  Equally  so  U  the  case  where  a  party 
State  comes  Into  the  DUtrict  to  appre- 
hend and  retake  a  person  on  parole  or  pro- 
bation. No  exception  U  made  for  special 
cases. 

The  Conunittee  views  the  practice  as  ter- 
ribly disturbing  and  unwise.  However,  there 
are  compelling  reasons  for  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  the  Compact.  It  Is  the  Commit- 
tee's understanding  that  any  tinkering  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Compact  would  affect 
the  District's  chances  of  membership. 
Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  Compact,  as  a 
whole,  U  a  gigantic  step  forward  in  modern- 
izing our  criminal  Justice  laws,  we  urge  the 
enactment  of  this  title. 

The  Committee  hopes  that  the  District 
government  will  devise  a  plan  which  mini- 
mally requires  that  its  officers  take  an  Indi- 
vidual to  a  Judicial  officer  In  a  party  State 
prior  to  returning  him  to  the  District.  Simi- 
larly, that  It  negotiates  with  member  States 
to  take  a  person  to  a  JudlcUl  officer  In  the 
District  before  returning  to  their  State.  It  U 
not  the  Committee's  intention  that  a  full 
extradition  hearing  be  required.  Rather,  a 
simple  procedure  to  ascertain  proper  Iden- 
tification and  a  statement  of  rights  would 
appear  to  suffice. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  only  re- 
maining Jurisdiction  eligible  to  become  a 
slgnator  to  the  pact  that  has  not  done  so. 
Enactment  of  thU  title  and  signing  of  the 
compact  will  provide  for  the  more  uniform 
administration  of  parole  and  probation  pro- 
cedures throughout  the  United  States. 
Title  X 
Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1932  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  24-206)  has  been  consUtently  con- 
strued by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  to  deny 
a  parole  violator  credit  against  his  original 
sentence  for  "street  time"  on  parole  prior  to 
revocation.  See  for  instance.  Bates  v.  Rivera, 

116  VS.  App.  D.C.  306,  323  Fed.  2d  311  (1963) . 
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where  the  majority  opinion  stated  tbat  "The 
language  of  the  statute  Is  clear  and  the  Im- 
port of  similar  language  under  the  general 
federal  parole  statute  has  been  acknowledged 
!n  niunerous  cases." 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Parole 
has  stated  that  this  provision  of  law,  pro- 
hibiting the  deduction  of  the  time  that  the 
parole  violator  sptent  under  supervision  from 
the  unexpired  term  of  his  Imprisonment,  Is 
"most  restrictive  and  oppressive  and  pro- 
hibits them  from  deciding  a  violator's  case  on 
a  realistic  Individual  basis." 

The  D.C.  Parole  Board  has  further  stated: 

"There  are  many  cases  where  men  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  have  responded 
excellently  to  supervision  for  a  number  of 
years,  yet.  for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  returned  to  custody 
for  violation  of  the  conditions  of  their  re- 
lease. In  these  cases,  if  the  violations  are 
serious  enough  to  warrant  revocation,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are,  the  Board  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  revoke  and  require  the  indi- 
vidual to  start  serving  the  balance  of  the 
sentence  remaining.  Quite  often  these  men 
are  returned  to  Lorton  feeling  resentful,  hos- 
tile and  with  an  attitude  that  prevents 
affirmative  response  to  the  rehabilitative 
process,  and  their  chances  for  successful  re- 
entry Into  society  up)on  their  eventual  release 
are  considerably  lessened.  Too,  the  Board 
feels  that  legislation  to  allow  credit  for  all 
or  any  part  of  the  time  spent  under  super- 
vision would  be  a  most  valuable  correctional 
tool  and  would  provide  continuity  in  parole 
procedures." 

Parole  procedures  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  contained  in  title  24  of  the  D.C.  Code, 
sections  201-209.  Section  204  states  that: 

"While  on  parole,  a  prisoner  shall  remain 
In  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
or  his  authorized  representative  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  maximum  of  the  term  or 
terms  specified  In  his  sentence  without  regard 
to  good  time  allowance." 

Parole  may  be  regarded  as  Just  one  seg- 
ment of  the  overall  spectrum  of  custody 
which  may  Include  solitary  confinement  with 
reduced  diet,  "normal"  Imprisonment, 
trusteeship,  work  release,  parole,  probation, 
examination  In  a  mental  hospital  and  varia- 
tions of  the  foregoing. 

The  courts  have  recognized  that  the 
restraints  imposed  on  a  parolee  are  real  and 
substantial.  In  Jones  v.  Cunningham,  371 
U.S.  236.  242  (1963),  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  ".  .  .  .  In  fact,  as  well  as  in  theory, 
the  custody  and  control  of  the  Parole  Board 
involve  significant  restraints  on  petitioner's 
liberty  because  of  his  conviction  .  .  .".  The 
court  noted  that  the  parolee  was  "con- 
fined ...  to  a  particular  .  .  .  hotise  and 
Job.  .  .  .  admonished  to  keep  good  company 
and  .  .  .  live  a  clean,  honest  and  temperate 
life." 

When  a  prisoner  fails  to  receive  credit  for 
the  period  he  was  on  parole,  he  remains  In 
custody  for  a  period  of  time  greater  than 
that  specified  In  his  original  sentence  The 
unfairness  In  a  particxilar  situation  is  appar- 
ent from  a  hypothetical  example  of  two  pris- 
oners paroled  after  6  years  of  a  lO-yetu- 
sentence.  One  spends  four  years  on  parole 
with  no  violations,  then  loses  his  Job,  begins 
drinking  and  has  his  parole  revoked.  He 
returns  to  Jail  for  five  years.  The  other 
spends  one  week  on  parole,  loses  his  Job 
and  begins  drinking.  He  returns  to  Jail  for 
five  years  and  has  lost  only  the  one  week 
on  parole.  It  is  evident  that  under  the  present 
law,  the  penalty  for  a  parole  violation  in- 
creases each  day  the  parolee  is  on  parole. 
Both  committed  the  same  act,  yet  one  had 
to  not  only  serve  his  entire  prison  term,  but 
also  spend  four  years  in  the  ciistody  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Parole  Board. 

As  has  been  demonstrated  above,  revoca- 
tion of  parole  accompanied  by  the  denial  of 
credit  for  time  spent  on  parole  results  In  the 
imposition  of  additional  imprisonment. 


The  Committee  favors  the  enactment  of 
title  X  because,  as  stated  by  the  Parole 
Board,  the  statutory  provision  contained  in 
section  206  of  title  24  of  the  D.C.  Code,  in 
its  preseat  form.  Is  most  restrictive  and  op- 
pressive and  prohibits  the  Board  from  decid- 
ing a  violator's  case  on  a  recUistlc  individual 
basis. 

Title  XI 

Existing  law  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3214(b)), 
prohibits  possession,  with  intent  to  use  un- 
lawfully against  another,  of  a  knife  with  a 
blade  longer  than  three  inches.  Title  XI 
deletes  the  three-inch  requirement  in  exist- 
ing law  so  as  to  provide  that  f>ossession  of 
a  knUe  of  any  length,  when  coupled  with  the 
intent  to  use  unlawfully  against  another 
person,  shall  constitute  an  offense.  The  pro- 
posed deletion  will  overcome  the  ambiguity 
in  existing  law  since.  In  the  case  of  a  knife 
less  than  three  Inches  in  length,  It  Is  now 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  offense  under  sec- 
tion 22-3204  of  the  D.C.  Code,  which  does 
not  expressly  refer  to  an  intent  to  use  a 
knife  unlawfully. 

Title  XII 
This  title  substitutes  the  word  "Commis- 
sioner" for  the  word  "Commissioners"  in 
section  22-702  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  relating  to  bribery.  This  amendment 
is  necessary  because  of  a  decision  by  the 
District  of  Colimvbla  Court  of  Appeals  in  th» 
case  of  United  States  v.  Bishton,  D.C.  App. 
No.  5081,  decided  April  13,  1970,  In  which  it 
was  held  that  a  prosecution  could  not  be 
brought  under  section  22-702  of  the  D.C. 
Code  because  that  section  referred  to  "Com- 
missioners" rather  than  "Commissioner". 

HISTORY 

On  June  7.  1971,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  ColTunbla  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  transmitting  and 
recommending  the  proposed  legislation. 
S  2209  was  introduced  In  the  Senate  on 
J\ine  30,  1971.  Hearings  were  held  on  S.  2209 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Business,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee  on  December  l,  1971.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment testified  in  support  of  the  legislation. 
No  testimony  was  received  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  nor  has  any  expression  of  opposition 
been  received  by  the  Committee. 

AMXNDUENTS 

The  amendments  to  title  I  were  necessary 
to  strike  sections  104  and  110  which  the 
Committee  determined  were  vmwlse  and  con- 
ceptually unsound. 

The  amendment  on  page  7,  Is  technical  In 
nature  and  Is  considered  better  language  for 
a  criminal  statute.  The  words  "or  should 
know"  are  usually  found  In  a  tort  statute. 
Whereas,  "has  cause  to  believe,"  Is  the  gen- 
erally accepted  criminal  analogy. 

The  amendment  on  page  6,  Increases  the 
burden  on  persons  authorized  to  provide 
goods  or  services  to  ascertain  not  only 
whether  the  credit  card  has  expired  or  is 
revoked  but  whether  It  is  "Illegally  pos- 
sessed." 

The  two  additional  amendments  are  tech- 
nical in  natiure  and  were  proposed  by  the 
District  government  for  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  the  bill  was  originally  trans- 
mitted. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  reasons  indicated  above,  the  Com- 
mittee Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  will  provide  for  a  more  effective 
and  desirable  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice and  law  enforcement  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  urges 
that  S.  2209  be  enacted. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


SPECIAL  ACTION  OFFICE  FOR  DRUG 
ABUSE  PREVENTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar  imder 
"New  Reports." 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  nominations  under 
"Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  those  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
will  be  considered  en  bloc ;  and,  without 
objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  recognition  for  the  mi- 
^nority  side?  Apparently  not. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  is  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed. 
We  are  working  together  on  this  project, 
as  on  all  other  projects 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  arrived,  and  imder  the  previous  or- 
der he  will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  so  that  he  may  conclude 
the  sentence  he  was  in  the  middle  of. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  was  just  going  to  say 
that  we  work  closely  together  on  aU  these 
matters,  and  we  are  interested  in  a  little 
colloquy  this  morning  which  we  will  en- 
gage in  with  our  colleagues  the  Senators 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
So  I  would  suggest  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  proceed,  and  we 
will  carry  on  our  colloquy  for  the  next 
15  minutes  as  arranged. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  recognized. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
under  "New  Reports." 


PROPOSED  TAX  BY  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  COUNCIL  ON  AUTOMO- 
BILES PARKED  IN  COMMERCIAL 
PARKING  LOTS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  point  out  that  we  have. 
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indeed,  worked  across  the  river,  between 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  try  to  jointly  solve  prob- 
lems that  affect  the  whole  metropolitan 
area,  and  to  find  solutions  for  these 
problems  equitably  and,  hopefully,  for 
the  good  of  all  the  people  who  live 
in  the  community;  but  we  are  disturbed 
by  the  recent  proposal  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  adding  an  additional  tax  on 
motor  vehicles  parked  in  commercial  lots 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Coimcil 
feels  it  has  authority  to  do  this  under 
the  air  pollution  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress,  and  it  has  proposed  that 
automobiles  parked  in  commercial  park- 
ing lots  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  car  per  day. 

We  who  live  in  these  areas  feel  this  is 
a  rather  unfair  and  inequitable  tax.  The 
Coimcil  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  tax 
that  it  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  vehicles  coming  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  would  thereby 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  air  pollu- 
tion from  automobiles  coming  into  the 
District  of  Columbia.  That  may  be  true. 
If  fewer  automobiles  come  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  however,  it  seems  to 
me  that  other  means  of  transportation 
would  have  to  be  found,  and  it  seems  that 
the  only  other  means  of  transportation 
available  to  the  people  living  in  the  area 
is  by  bus,  smd  buses  are  available  in  a 
rather  limited  number.  I  do  not  believe 
that  buses  could  be  classified  as  non- 
polluters. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  area  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  problems  of  air  pollution  and 
all  should  be  responsible  for  trying  to  re- 
duce air  pollution.  I  do  not  think  the 
solution  should  be  a  burden  only  on  the 
man  or  woman  who  must  park  in  a  com- 
mercial parking  lot.  The  responsibUity 
must  be  shared  by  all.  I  think  the  pro- 
posed tax  is  a  highly  inequitable  one  and. 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  tax  that  is  very 
regressive  in  natiu-e,  because  it  would 
tax  those  least  able  to  pay  It. 

The  person  who  is  forced  to  park  on  a 
private  commercial  lot  is  being  told  that 
he  has  to  pay  the  tax,  but  the  more  so- 
called  "important"  public  official  or  the 
higher  paid  employee  of  a  private  cor- 
poration who  has  the  benefit  of  a  park- 
ing place  or  the  Federal  employee  who 
is  provided  a  parking  space  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  called  upon  to 
pay  the  tax.  So  really  the  tax  Is  upon 
those  who  are  least  able  to  pay.  rather 
than  upon  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
the  tax.  So  such  a  tax  on  those  who  de- 
pend on  their  cars  for  a  livelihood  Is  a 
very  regressive  tax. 

Also.  It  occurs  to  me  that  pe<vle  must 
get  to  work,  but  If  they  cannot  come  Into 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  automobile, 
they  must  do  so  by  other  means.  The  only 
other  available  means  Is  to  come  by  bus. 
Unfortunately,  buses  are  not  available 
In  sufficient  quantities  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  all  the  pfeople  who  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  that  additional  cost. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that,  because 
of  intergovernmental  cooperation — and 
by  "intergovernmental"  I  mean  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  the  State  of  Maryland — we  are  in 


the  process  of  building  a  metro  system 
in  this  area.  My  colleagues,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  Senators 
from  Virginia  all  played  a  part  in  the 
creaticm  of  that  legislation  before  I  ar- 
rived in  the  Congress.  This  system  will 
greatly  improve  the  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic transportation  in  and  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  will  work  to  the 
benefit  of  all  those  who  live  In  the  sub- 
urbs and  certainly  help  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  promoting  the 
general  economy  of  the  area;  but  the 
metro  is  far  from  completed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  before  we  penalize  those  people 
who  have  to  get  back  and  forth  to  work, 
we  should  provide  some  alternative  meth- 
od of  transportation  which  would  be 
available  to  those  people. 

So  I  hope  that  those  who  run  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  think  twice  be- 
fore pursuing  this  kind  of  legislation. 

An  Interesting  editorial  published  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  last  night 
hidicated  that  in  the  opinion  of  that 
great  newspaper,  this  action  is  precipi- 
tate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  one 
of  my  colleagues  for  further  discussion 
of  this  matter. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  shielding. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  we  are  en- 
gaged now  in  some  very  interesting  proj- 
ects to  Improve  transportation  In  and 
about  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
throughout  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  We  are  engaged  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  subway  system  which  some  peo- 
ple have  described  as  the  largest  public 
works  project  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  are  considering  some  changes  In  the 
bus  system.  There  Is  considerable  pub- 
lic discussion  and  controversy,  at  least, 
about  the  need  for  some  changes.  We  are 
engaged  in  highway  construction.  We  are 
right  In  the  middle  of  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant changes.  The  railroads  are  now, 
I  think,  awakening  to  their  responsibil- 
ity for  carrying  some  commuters.  We  do 
not  have  all  the  problems  resolved  there, 
but  at  least  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
period  of  change. 

We  do  not  have  any  of  the  new  sys- 
tems completed  yet,  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  height  of  folly  to  talk  about 
restrictions  and  restrictive  and  Inhibit- 
ing methods  of  taxation  before  we  have 
alternatives  prepared.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  things  that  drives  the  public  up 
the  wall  about  the  confusion  that  exists 
at  the  various  levels  of  Government.  We 
are  talking  about,  unhappily,  some  re- 
strictions on  some  of  the  rail  traffic  com- 
ing Into  Washington,  which  does  pro- 
vide service  for  commuters,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  talking  about  limiting 
the  number  of  private  automobiles  that 
can  come  into  the  District.  There  is  con- 
siderable confusion  of  thought. 

So  I  think  this  would  be  very  prema- 
ture action.  I  think  what  we  need  to  do 
is  consider  very  carefully  which  a  bal- 


anced transportation  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  metropoUtan  area  should  be.  In  all 
its  aspects,  all  the  ways  it  can  be  made 
to  work,  all  the  ways  it  can  serve  people. 
When  we  have  considered  that,  then  I 
think  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  talk 
about  solutions  for  different  facets  of 
the  problem.  But  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  big  picture  which  we  ought 
to  be  trying  to  get,  and  that  premature 
action  now  does  not  lend  itself  to  com- 
prehension ol  the  big  picture. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Mary- 
land In  a  discussion  of  this  proposed  tax. 
Before  focusing  on  the  tax  itself,  I  should 
like  to  comment  further  on  something 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs)  has  just  said. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  recently 
held  hearings  on  the  need  for  areas  and 
regions  to  Improve  their  long-range  plan- 
ning for  balanced  transportation,  and  I 
observed  then  that  this  area — the  Na- 
tion's capital — was  providing  a  miserable 
example  for  other  jurisdictions  In  the 
United  States  to  follow.  Here,  as  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  just  pointed 
out.  after  several  years  of  marching  up 
the  hill  and  down  again,  we  still  are  not 
proceeding  with  either  the  highway  sys- 
tem or  the  Metro  system  as  planned.  We 
have,  as  I  have  been  moved  to  remind 
the  Senate  on  numerous  occasions,  the 
most  unbalanced  regional  airport  plan 
of  any  area  In  the  United  States.  The 
Maryland  airport  Is  going  bankrupt  un- 
less the  State  rescues  It.  as  I  understand 
It  Is  trying  to  do,  and  one  of  the  govern- 
ment airports  In  Virginia  Is  under-uti- 
lized while  the  other  Is  overcrowded.  So 
I  quite  agree  that  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
to    engage   in   new   schemes    affecting 
transportation  until  we  complete  some- 
thing of  what  has  been  undertaken  in 
the  past  decade. 

Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia City  Council  is  now  considering  a 
proposed  tax  on  all-day  commercial 
parking  within  the  District  on  grounds 
that  It  will  contribute  to  improvement 
of  air  quality  within  the  city. 

While  I  fully  support  the  objective  of 
air  pollution  control,  I  do  not  believe 
the  proposed  District  parking  tax  Is 
either  a  fair  or  practical  means  to  that 
end. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposal  Is  dis- 
criminatory in  that  It  exempts  parking 
facilities  operated  by  the  Federal  and 
District  governments,  as  well  as  those 
provided  by  private  businesses  for  their 
employees  and  customers.  Surely,  autoa 
using  exempted  lots  contribute  as  much 
to  pollution  as  those  which  are  targeted 
for  this  tax. 

It  seems  to  me  grossly  unfair  to  levy 
this  tax  on  Federal  employees  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  to  pay  for 
their  parking  in  commercial  lots,  while 
exempting  those  lucky  enough  to  have 
an  assigned  parking  space.  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  auto  of  a  GS-5  secretary 
makes  more  pollution  than  that  of  her 
GS-14  boss. 
In  this  town,  by  the  nature  of  things. 
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a  Federal  employee  who  Is  forced  to  use 
a  commercial  lot  is  almost  always  in  the 
lower  grades  and  least  able  to  afford 
an  additional  tax.  Frankly,  I  believe  that 
all  Federal  employees  should  be  treated 
equally.  The  tax  now  being  discussed 
by  the  City  Council  is  a  tax  on  the  lower- 
grade  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Coming  at  this  time,  the  parking  tax 
proposal  seems  to  me  most  impractical 
since  even  with  an  added  economic  in- 
centive it  is  imlikely  that  many  com- 
muters will  turn  to  bus  transit.  We  may 
all  wish  that  it  were  otherwise,  but  the 
fact  is  bus  service  to  the  suburbs  is 
today  expensive,  slow  and  not  always 
reliable. 

When  the  Metro  is  in  operation  and 
we  have  a  general  upgrading  of  bus 
transit  service,  a  tax  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed may  make  more  sense. 

If  the  City  Council  is  in  earnest  about 
cleaning  up  the  air  in  the  Ettstrict  of 
Columbia,  and  not  simply  finding  new 
sources  of  revenue,  I  would  suggest  it 
explore  the  possibility  of  taxing  each  jet 
aircraft  coming  into  or  leaving  National 
Airport  a  certain  amount,  say  $100.  Not 
only  would  this  help  to  offset  the  cost  of 
aircraft  noise  and  pollution,  but  it  might 
also  serve  as  a  financial  inducement  to 
the  air  carriers  to  transfer  some  of  their 
operations  to  Dulles  and  Friendship  Air- 
ports. 

I  was  recently  advised  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that: 

Airport  facilities  are  required  to  meet  ap- 
plicable air  and  water  quality  standards  es- 
tablished under  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  respec- 
tively. 

Even  though  the  District  is  prohibited 
from  taxing  within  the  boundaries  of 
National  Airport,  it  might  be  possible  for 
both  the  District  and  the  affected  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  suburbs  to  take 
some  action  under  the  quoted  authority. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
go  on  record  as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
proposed  parking  tax  now  pending  before 
the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council, 
and  have  so  advised  the  chairman  of  the 
Coimcil,  Mr.  Gilbert  Hahn,  by  letter. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  time 
remaining  of  the  time  assigned  to  me,  I 
should  be  glad  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues, if  they  have  any  further  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  entitled 
to  15  minutes,  under  the  previous  order. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  he  may  yield  time  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  I  had  used 
part  of  my  time.  But  I  yield  to  either 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  any  com- 
ments he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
I  did  make  some  comment  about  the 


equity  of  this  tax.  The  credibility  of  any 
government  really  relates  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  imposes  its  taxes.  Does  it 
impose  its  taxes  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner?  I  think  it  is  obvious  from  tbe 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  a  tax  of  this  sort  is  extremely  re- 
gressive in  nature  and  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  good,  fair,  equitable  tax- 
ation: because,  as  the  Senator  eloquently 
pointed  out,  this  is  a  tax  upon  the  people 
who  are  least  able  to  pay.  The  person 
who  is  lucky,  who  has  the  status  symbol 
of  a  free  parking  space  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  his  corpora- 
tion, is  exempt  from  this  kind  of  tax. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Dis- 
trict Council  could  even  consider  such 
a  proposal  when  we  are  all  concerned 
about  the  equity  with  which  we  impose 
taxes. 

Another  facet  that  has  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  human  element  involved. 
I  heard  from  a  constituent  in  upper 
Montgomery  Coimty,  and  h<;  pointed  out 
that  he  used  to  ride  the  bus  to  work, 
but  it  took  4  hours  per  day  in  commut- 
ing time.  Out  of  desperation,  so  that  he 
could  spend  some  time  with  his  family, 
so  that  he  could  lead  a  more  or  less 
normsd  life,  he  went  to  driving  his  car. 
This  kind  of  tax  would  put  him  back 
on  the  bus,  with  4  hours  of  commuting 
each  day. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  impose  that 
kind  of  hardship  oi  people  until  we  have 
adequately  provided  alternate  kinds  of 
transportation  for  them. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

There  is  no  question  that  alternative 
modes  of  transportation  are  not  being 
provided  at  the  present  time. 

I  yield  to  Senator  Mathias. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
brought  up  an  important  element  in  this 
matter — the  question  of  what  happens 
to  Government  employees  under  such  a 
radical  change.  After  all,  Government  Is 
the  largest  single  business  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  It  is  why  the 
area  weis  created.  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
very  serious  responsibility  toward  those 
who  carry  on  the  day-to-day  chores  of 
government. 

We  are  not  only  faced  here  with  the 
seriously  escalating  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment employees  who  park  in  commercial 
facilities.  We  are  also  faced  with  the 
somewhat  chaotic  and  unpredictable 
situation  which  would  be  created  if  the 
proposal  which  is  now  imder  considera- 
tion by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  eliminate  all  assistance  of 
special  parking  for  selected  Government 
employees,  were  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
30th  of  June.  I  do  not  know  what  im- 
pact that  would  have.  But  I  can  see  that 
it  would  have  an  enormous  Impact  on  the 
transportation  patterns.  It  Involves  be- 
tween 25,000  and  30,000  parking  spaces 
which  are  controlled  or  owned  by  the 
Govermnent,  and  presumably  it  in- 
volves between  25,000  and  30,000  cars 
that  are  coming  into  various  Govern- 
ment facilities. 

This  is  just  a  new  element  of  the  chaos 
which  could  be  created,  and  I  think  it 
suggests  that  we  have  to  look  at  this 


problem  as  an  overall  problem,  not  just 
as  one  which  has  a  single  face,  a  single 
facet. 

I  believe  there  is  also  an  element  of 
comity.  Governments  of  adjoining  juris- 
dictions have  to  work  together.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  how  this  provision  is 
viewed  by  the  goverrmient  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Resolution  164  of  the 
Maryland  Senate  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  No.  164 

Senate  Resolution  requesting  the  Maryland 
Delegation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
procure  the  enactment  of  legislation  pre- 
venting a  commuter's  parking  tax  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Whereas.  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John 
L.  Smith,  Jr.  has  ruled  that  the  D.C.  City 
CouncU,  without  specific  congressional  au- 
thorization, has  the  power  to  impose  a 
dumping  fee  on  private  trash  haulers;  and 

Whereas.  Qllbert  Hahn,  Jr.,  the  Chairman 
of  the  D.C.  City  CouncU  has  asserted  that 
this  decision  also  means  that  the  CouncU 
has  authority  to  impose  a  tax  on  commuters 
who  park  their  cars  downtown  while  working; 
and 

Whereas,  Such  a  parking  tax  has  already 
been  proposed  by  the  D.C;  City  Council;  and 

Whereas,  The  Chairman  of  the  City  Coun- 
cU believes  that  as  a  result  of  Judge  Smith's 
decision,  the  enacting  of  a  parking  tax  on 
commuters  could  be  blocked  only  by  con. 
gressional  action;  and 

Whereas,  The  Senate  of  Maryland  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  its  sense  of  comity 
through  its  cooperative  efforts  to  deal  with 
regional  problems  of  recreation,  transporta- 
tion, police,  pollution  and  water  supply 
emanating  from  the  Federal  City;  and 

Whereas,  Those  citizens  of  Maryland  who 
commute  to  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
already  bear  a  substantial  tax  burden  im- 
posed on  them  through  taxes  they  pay  as 
consumers  in  the  Federal  City;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  That 
the  Maryland  Delegation  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Is  requested  to  use  aU  available 
means  and  all  due  dUlgence  to  procure  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  D.C. 
City  Council  from  imposing  a  parking  tax  on 
commuters;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Maryland 
delegation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  just  brought  up 
the  matter  of  the  possibility,  as  reported 
in  this  morning's  newspaper,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's removing  all  free  parking  as- 
sistance to  Federal  employees  in  the  Dis- 
trict. I  have  just  read  that  story.  My 
office  is  seeking  to  determine  just  what 
the  impact  would  be  in  terms  of  the 
parking  spaces  now  available.  If  this  sug- 
gestion is  pursued,  I  shall  want  to  com- 
ment on  it  to  the  Senate  at  a  later  date. 

As  of  now,  I  agree  with  what  the  Sen- 
ators from  Maryland  have  said  this 
morning — that  what  is  done  by  the  Dis- 
trict Coimcil  should  be  equitable.  In  my 
judgment,  the  proposed  tax  is  not  equi- 
table. 

Second,  whatever  is  done  with  regard 
to  the  transportation  problems  in  this 
area  must  be  done  within  a  far  greater 
regional  context   than   is  now   taking 
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place,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  some  of  the  subdivisions. 

To  get  back  to  my  original  observation 
to  Senator  Mathias:  If  there  is  any  place 
in  the  United  States  today  that  needs  a 
more  balanced  approach  in  long  range 
planning  with  respect  ta  its  transporta- 
tion and  needs,  It  is  certainly  this  area. 
Congress  certainly  is  involved  In  this 
matter  so  far  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  concerned,  and  I  find  it  regrettable 
that  we  have  not  always  provided  the 
best  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
not  only  in  how  to  plan,  but  also  in  how 
to  achieve  results. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  has  used 
the  word  "regional,"  and  that  is  really 
the  key  to  what  we  are  concerned  with 
here  this  morning — a  regional  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  home  rule 
since  2  or  3  years  after  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, and  I  believe  in  it  very  deeply.  I 
am  not  suggesting  anything  which  abro- 
gates the  principles  of  home  rxile.  But  I 
say  to  the  Senate  that  the  City  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  can  no  more 
stop  the  stream  of  cars  by  its  action 
alone  than  it  can  stop  the  Potomac  River 
from  coming  down  over  its  accustomed 
course.  It  cannot  be  stopped  by  any  single 
action.  But  what  can  be  done  is  to  reg- 
ulate and  control  and  ameliorate  the  con- 
ditions by  regional  action  based  on  long- 
range  planning.  That  is  what  has  to  be 
done. 

If  anything  cries  out  for  early  action, 
it  is  the  coordinated  effort  of  the  District, 
of  Virginia,  and  of  Maryland  to  deal  with 
the  whole  problem  of  transportation. 

These  are  human  problems  of  getting 
people  to  jobs,  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  earn  a  living,  to  maintain  their 
families,  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
time  spent  in  imnecessary  travel.  These 
are  the  kinds  of  long-range  problems  we 
ought  to  be  thinking  about,  not  doing  the 
little  piecemeal  things  which  exacerbate 
rather  than  help. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
April  11,  1972] 

Hahn's  Second  Thoughts 
Prior  to  the  D.C.  City  Council's  hearings 
the  other  day  we  questioned  the  basis  of 
Chairman  OUbert  Hahn's  claims  in  propos- 
ing a  $1  parking  tax  In  the  downtown  area, 
and  that  proposition  ^parently  is  now  un- 
dergoing radical  surgery.  WhUe  second 
thoughts  are  In  order,  however,  the  revi- 
sions— as  r^Ksrted — present  more  new  ques- 
tions than  answers. 

According  to  Hahn,  the  Justification  for 
the  new  tax  is  to  discourage  automobile  use 
by  commuters  in  order  to  (1)  advance  the 
District's  legal  obligation  to  clean  up  the 
city's  air  and  (2)  turn  a  large  niunber  of 
motorists  into  btis  riders.  But  the  degree  to 
which  either  of  these  goals  actually  would  be 
achieved  by  a  parking  tax,  and  the  question 
of  whether  the  grains,  if  any,  could  offset 
the  problems  created,  are  fuzzier  now  than 
ever. 

The  councU  hearings  last  week,  for  exam- 
ple, produced  a  paucity  of  evidence  and  no 
solid  data  on  the  clean-air  Issue.  The  most 


expert  pollution  witness,  a  federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  official,  guessed 
that  the  deterrent  effect  might  be  to  elimi- 
nate about  1  percent  of  the  city's  annual 
auto-pollutant  emissions  but  conceded  that 
his  agency  has  not  completed  a  real  evalua- 
tion. On  switching  motorists  to  buses,  one 
witness  estimated  7,000  commuters  a  day 
might  be  encouraged  to  go  the  transit  route; 
Hahn  cites  a  figure  of  14,000 — and  obviously 
no  one  really  knows.  It  was  the  view  of  sev- 
eral witnesses  sympathetic  to  the  tax  con- 
cept, in  fact,  that  a  $1  levy  for  all-day  park- 
ing would  be  insufficient  to  have  any  ap- 
preciable effects.  They  advised  a  higher  tax. 

Tet,  In  the  revision  being  drafted.  Chair- 
man Hahn  and  Councilman  Henry  Wlllard 
say  they  are  now  backing  a  50-cent  tax  on 
all-day  parking  downtown  Instead  of  $1,  with 
a  25-cent  levy  in^oeed  on  parking  lots  on  the 
downtown's  periphery.  These  and  a  number 
of  other  changes  presumably  are  responsive 
to  protests  that  a  $1  tax  would  severely  im- 
pair the  central  city's  economy  and  encour- 
age more  commuting  suburban  motorists  to 
fringe-park  on  the  city's  already  congested 
residential  streets.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  would  occur. 

But  what  happens — with  the  proposed  re- 
duction— to  Hahn's  arguments  on  clean  air 
and  transit?  If,  as  appears  to  be  the  case, 
a  $1  tax  would  have  a  minimal  impact  on 
the  District's  dirty  air,  how  can  a  50-cent 
tax  possibly  be  defended  as  vital  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation's  Ci^ital? 
It  is  highly  dubious,  by  the  same  token,  that 
such  a  tax — as  bitterly  resisted  as  it  would 
be — would  persuade  many  motorists  to  leave 
their  cars  at  home  in  favor  of  the  sorry  tran- 
sit service  now  available. 

It  is  not  our  position,  as  noted  previously, 
that  the  concept  of  a  perking  tax  is  totally 
unworthy  of  consideration.  A  $1  tax — or  50 
cents  for  that  matter — would  of  course  re- 
turn a  tidy  sum  to  the  city  treasury  in 
urgently  needed  revenues,  and  a  more  ration- 
al argument,  at  least,  might  be  advanced  for 
It  on  those  grounds.  But  that  is  not  the  Jus- 
tification— or  the  legal  authority — cited  for 
the  current  proposals. 

The  unanswered  questions,  the  uncertain 
effects  and  the  flimsy  study  given  the  sub- 
ject thus  far  offer  no  support  whatever  for 
Chairman  Hahn's  advocacy  of  a  hurry-up 
vote  on  the  issue  this  month,  and  the  City 
Council  should  flatly  reject  the  pressure. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  unless 
either  Senator  from  Maryland  has  any- 
thing further  to  say,  I  am  prepvared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
SenatOT  reserve  his  time  and  request  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  UNIFORM 
RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  AND 
REAL  PROPERTY  ACQUISITION 
POLICIES  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  at  such 
time  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  is  recognized  un- 


der the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  692,  S.  1819. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  . 

Also  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  at  this  time,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  Calendar  No.  692,  S.  1819, 
which  the  clerk  will  please  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  1819  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  minimum 
Federal  payments  after  July  1,  1972,  for 
relocation  assistance  made  avaUable  under 
federally  assisted  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  section  207  of  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1898) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of 
any  real  property  acquisition  or  displacement 
occurring  prior  to  July  1, 1972,"  and  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
section,  "required  by  section  210". 

(b)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "215,  and  305,  on  account  of 
any  acquisition  or  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  July  1,  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  215". 

(c)  Section  221(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1972"  wherever  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973,  or  the 
end  of  the  thirty-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  last  day  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
State  legislature  commencing  after  July  1, 
1972,  whichever  is  earlier"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  section  210(3) 
shall  be  completely  applicable  to  all  States 
after  July  1,  1972". 

(d )  Title  II  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"INTERIM      relocation      ASSISTANCE      AND     REAL 
PROPERTY    ACQUISITION    EXPENSES 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  pe- 
riod from  July  1,  1972,  through  June  30,  1973, 
during  which  section  210  (other  than  para- 
graph (3)  of  such  section)  or  section  305  is 
not  completely  applicable  to  a  State,  the  head 
of  a  Federal  agency  authorized  to  provide 
Federal  assitance  to  a  State  agency  of  that 
State  under  any  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment of  the  kind  referred  to  In  such  sections, 
shall  take  aU  steps  necessary  to  insure  that 
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the  payments,  assistance  and  services  to  dis- 
placed persons,  and  expenses  to  property 
owners  authorized  by  such  sections  shall  be 
provided. 

"(b)  On  and  after  July  1,  1972,  or  such 
earlier  date  that  a  State  Is  able,  under  Its 
laws,  to  comply  with  sections  210  and  305,  the 
bead  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  not  approve 
any  grant  to,  or  contract  or  agreement  with, 
any  State  agency,  of  the  kind  referred  to  In 
such  sections,  unless  such  State  agency  satis- 
fies the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  that  the 
State  Is  taking  appropriate  measures  to  pay 
to  the  United  States  an  amount  equal  to  the 
payments  made  by  the  Federal  agency  In 
carrying  out  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
that  the  etate  would  have  paid  if  It  bad  been 
In  full  compliance  with  such  sections  after 
July  1,  1972". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  introduce  this  measure  jointly 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  last  May  11,  and  am  gratified 
that  since  that  time  it  has  received  the 
bipartisan  endorsement  of  some  28  addi- 
tional Senators. 

The  bill  has  been  examined  indepth 
by  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
measure  we  consider  today  will  greatly 
enhance  the  workability  of  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 
The  act  for  the  first  time  established  a 
single  uniform  Federal  policy  for  relo- 
cating persons  forced  to  move  from  their 
homes  or  businesses  which  were  located 
on  land  acquired  for  a  Federal  or  feder- 
ally assisted  program.  Certainly,  Public 
Law  91-646  represents  a  major  social 
accomplishment  of  the  91st  Congress. 

S.  1819  amends  the  1970  act  by  ex- 
tending indefinitely  the  compliance  date 
for  State  and  local  participation  in  re- 
location assistance  made  available  under 
federally  assisted  programs.  The  bill  will 
insure  that  local  project  agencies  will 
not  be  required  to  participate  in  the 
cost  of  relocation  payments  mandated 
imder  the  act  on  the  same  basis  that 
they  share  in  other  project  costs.  I 
strongly  believe  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  place  a  new  financial  burden 
on  the  State  and  local  governments  when 
it  passed  the  law,  and  this  measure  as- 
sures that  we  do  not. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, imder  the  very  able  and  experienced 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan)  has  amended  the 
bill  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  to  give  any  State  unable  imder  its 
laws  to  come  into  compliance — addi- 
tional time  to  pass  legislation  authoriz- 
ing State  and  local  agencies  to  comply 
with  the  act's  requirements. 

Additionally,  language  has  been  in- 
cluded which  will  assure  that  relocation 
payments  are  not  denied  to  eligible  in- 
dividuals after  the  present  effective  date, 
July  1,  1972,  by  authorizing  Federal 
agencies  to  make  pasrments  that  woxild 
otherwise  be  made,  and  partially  shared, 
by  State  and  local  agencies  where  legal 
obstacles  prevent  States  from  making 
those  payments.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  such  States  must  take  appropriate 
measures  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  such  payments. 

On  the  basis  of  convincing  evidence 
from  many  local  communities  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  matching 


share  reqxilrement  within  their  limited 
resources  by  July  1, 1972, 1  fervently  hope 
the  Senate  will  wholeheartedly  support 
S.  1819  and  send  it  quickly  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  so  that  the  Issue  can 
be  resolved  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  the  amendment 
to  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act,  S.  1819. 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations on  February  24,  1972.  I  was  act- 
ing chairman  and  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  proposal  as  well  as 
the  testimonies  that  were  submitted  at 
that  time. 

The  Uniform  Relocation  Act  was 
enacted  at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress 
after  years  of  consideration  by  that  sub- 
committee. That  act  established  a  single 
uniform  Federal  policy  for  relocating 
persons  forced  to  move  from  residences  or 
business  located  in  the  path  of  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  projects. 

Federal  and  federally  assisted  projects 
force  an  estimated  million  or  more  fam- 
ilies to  be  displaced  every  10  years.  Be- 
fore the  Uniform  Relocation  Act,  State 
and  local  programs  had  inconsistent  or 
inadequate  policies  regarding  displace- 
ment and  relocation  and  the  real  vic- 
tims of  this  confusion  were  the  families 
themselves.  The  Uniform  Relocation  Act 
was  designed  to  bring  order  to  the  chaos. 
It  increased  relocation  benefits  and  re- 
quired that  these  benefits  be  provided 
equitably  to  all  families,  businesses,  and 
farms  displaced  by  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  programs.  But  the  act  also  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  Government 
would  fully  reimburse  a  State  agency  for 
the  first  $25,000  of  any  relocation  pay- 
ment required  by  the  act  only  imtil 
July  1.  1972.  That  is,  after  July  1  of  this 
year,  the  States  will  be  required  to  share 
all  relocation  costs  with  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  formula  basis.  S.  1819 
would  delete  the  reference  to  July  1  and 
make  the  current  full  Federal  funding 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  law. 

I  believe  cost  sharing  would  impose 
severe  financial  hardships  on  State  and 
local  governments.  The  testimony  I  heard 
at  the  hearing  and  the  numerous  letters  I 
have  received  In  my  oflBce  from  State  and 
local  officials  clearly  Indicate  to  me  that 
local  governments  would  be  forced  to 
curtail  renewal  projects  in  order  to  come 
up  with  the  matching  funds.  I  think  one 
mayor  of  a  city  in  Florida  summed  it  up 
pretty  well  when  he  said: 

If  this  law  Is  not  rescinded,  amended,  or 
the  time  for  the  cities  to  participate  ex- 
tended. It  Is  going  to  kUl  urban  renewed  in 
most  cities,  large  and  small  alike. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1819  would  also 
promote  an  efficient  uniformity  in  the 
Implementation  of  the  £M;t,  because  it 
would  provide  full  Federal  funding  for 
all  relocation  costs  regardless  of  the  cost- 
sharing  formula  governing  a  i>artlcular 
program. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  full  Fed- 
eral funding,  S.  1819  would  also  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  act  to  give 
the  States  the  chance  to  pass  legislation 
authorizing  State  and  local  agencies  to 
comply  with  all  the  act's  requirements. 
Another  provision  has  been  Included  to 
assure  that  relocation  payments  will  not 


be  denied  to  eligible  Individuals  after  the 
July  1, 1972,  effective  date.  Federal  agen- 
cies are  authorized  to  make  imyments 
that  would  otherwise  be  made,  and  par- 
tially shared,  by  State  or  local  agencies 
where  legal  obstacles  prevent  States  from 
making  those  payments. 

Just  as  I  welcomed  the  assistance  the 
1970  act  provided,  I  now  welcome  the 
amendment  to  this  act  which  would 
make  sure  that  Federal  relocation  help 
is  available  not  only  through  fiscal  year 
1971,  but  indefinitely. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  1819,  a  bill  to  continue, 
after  July  1,  1972.  full  Federal  funding 
for  the  first  $25,000  in  relocation  pay- 
ments made  by  State  and  local  agencies 
under  the  act  to  assist  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms 
by  federally-assisted  programs  and 
projects. 

The  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  became  law  over  1  year  ago.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  Government 
would  absorb  100  percent  of  the  first 
$25,000  of  each  individual  payment  re- 
quired by  the  act  through  June  30,  1972. 

S.  1819,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor,  ex- 
tends indefinitely  the  period  during 
which  the  Federal  Government  pays  the 
entire  amount  of  any  payment  $25,000 
or  less.  At  a  time  when  massive  Federal 
programs  are  underway  to  revitalize  our 
Nation's  urban  and  rural  areas,  the  un- 
hampered continuation  of  this  relocation 
assistance  program  is  vital.  Real  progress 
can  never  be  achieved  or  maintained 
unless  we  can  compensate  those  who  may 
become  the  "victims"  of  progress.  This 
bill  provides  a  genuine  answer  to  this 
problem,  and  I  urge  its  enactment  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Smator 
froni  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  I  have 
prepared  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  at  this  time  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  please  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(e)(1)  Section  101(3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'(3)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  a  State,  and  any  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  two  or  more  States  or 
of  two  or  more  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State  or  States." 

(2)  Title  n  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"ASSISTANCE    TO    PROGRAMS    AND    PROJECTS 
UNDERTAKEN    DIRECTLY    BT    PERSONS 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  for  a  program  or  project,  to 
be  undertaken  by  a  person  furnished  Federal 
financial  assistance  by  a  Federal  agency  pur- 
suant to  a  grant,  contract,  or  agreement, 
will  result  in  the  forced  displacement  of  any 
person  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  furnish- 
ing such  financial  assistance  shall  provide — 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
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ments  and  assistance  to  or  for  such  displaced 
persons,  as  are  required  to  be  provided  by  a 
Federal  agency  under  sections  202,  203,  and 
204  of  this  title; 

"(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  In  section  205  to  or 
for  such  displaced  persons;  and 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary replacement  dwellings  to  such  displaced 
persons  In  accordance  with  section 
205(c)(3). 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  person  displaced 
under  this  section  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  but  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
administering  the  program  that  resulted  In 
such  displacement  shall  take  all  reasonable 
and  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  such  dis- 
placed person  Is  made  aware  of  bis  entitle- 
ments under  this  section  and  that  the 
payments,  services,  and  other  benefits  due 
such  person  under  this  section  are  provided. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  prepared  re- 
marks of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Baker 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  quite 
simple,  and  I  will  not  long  detain  the  Sen- 
ate In  my  exposition  of  it. 

It  Is  abundantly  and  unarguably  clear 
from  the  long  legislative  history  of  Public 
Law  91-64A  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
was  to  extend  Its  benefits  to  any  person  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs.  That  Is  the  clear  and  sim- 
plt!  mandate  of  the  Act.  Wherever  a  federal 
dollar  reaches,  there  He  the  rights  and  ben- 
efit-8  guaranteed  by  the  Act. 

However,  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
an  extremely  narrow  construction  of  the 
language  of  section  210  of  the  Act  might  re- 
sult In  situations  where  persons  are  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams without  being  provided  the  rights  and 
benefits  due  them  under  the  Act.  My  amend- 
ment seeks  to  end,  once  and  for  all,  any 
questions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  reach  of  the 
Act. 

Section  210  of  the  Act  as  now  written  pro- 
hibits the  head  of  any  federal  agency  from 
approving  any  grant  to,  or  contract  or  agree- 
ment with,  "a  State  agency,  under  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  wUl  be  available 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  any  program 
or  project  which  will  result  In  the  displace- 
ment of  any  person"  unless  such  State  agen- 
cy provides  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
person  or  persons  wUl  be  provided  the  rights 
and  benefits  set  out  in  the  Act.  The  clear  In- 
tent of  section  210  was  to  assure  that  all 
federally  assisted  programs  and  projects 
wculd  be  brought  Immediately  under  the 
ambit  of  the  Act. 

However,  because  section  210  makes  men- 
tion only  of  contracts  and  agreements  with 
or  grants  to  "a  State  agency,"  questions  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  the  Act  applies  to  fed- 
eral grants,  contracts,  and  agreements  when 
the  recipient  of  the  federal  assistance  Is  a 
State  Itself  (as  opposed  to  an  agency  of  the 
State)  or  when  the  recipient  of  the  federal 
assistance  is  a  private  person,  corporation,  or 
any  entity  other  than  a  "State  agency."  My 
amendment  would  make  it  perfectly  clear,  If 
there  lingers  any  doubt,  that  State  govern- 
ments and  any  "person"  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(5)  of  the  Act  are  covered  by  the 
Act. 

This  amendment  would  amend  section  101 
(3)  of  the  Act  to  Include  "a  State"  In  the 
definition  of  a  "State  agency."  This  will 
assure  that  where  a  State,  acting  as  a  State 
and  not  through  one  of  Its  agencies,  will  be 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  section  210. 


The  amendment  would  also  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 223  to  the  Act,  which  wovUd  make  clear 
the  fact  that  any  federal  agency  providing 
assistance  to  recipient  other  than  a  state 
agency,  i.e.  a  "person"  as  defined  In  section 
101(6),  would  be  required  to  provide  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  to  any  person  displaced 
as  the  result  of  the  program  or  project  being 
BO  assisted.  For  example,  if  a  federal  agency 
contracts  with,  enters  into  an  agreement 
with,  or  makes  a  grant  to  a  private  contrac- 
tor or  other  "person,"  to  undertake  a  project 
that  will  result  In  the  involuntary  displace- 
ment of  any  person,  the  agency  head  must 
provide  to  any  person  displaced  the  benefits 
set  out  In  new  section  223. 

I  wish  further  to  emphasize  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  that  the  benefits  of  the 
Act  extend  to  affected  Individuals  wherever 
federal  funds  are  Involved,  regardless  of  how 
Indirect  the  fimding  route  may  be.  For  ex- 
ample, If  a  federal  agency  were  to  contract 
with  a  private  developer  for  the  purpose  of 
rehabilitating  existing  housing,  such  a  con- 
tract would  clearly  fall  within  the  meaning 
of  new  section  223. 

I  would  also  make  It  clear  that  my  amend- 
ment Is  Intended  to  cover  any  and  all  dis- 
locations that  may  have  occiu-red  since  the 
date  of  enactment  of  Public  Law  91-646.  If 
any  agency  has  made  any  grant  to,  or  ap- 
proved any  contract  or  agreement  with,  any 
State  or  "person"  which  resulted  In  the  dis- 
location of  any  person  on  or  after  January  2, 
1971,  that  agency  has  the  afBrmative  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  It  that  any  such  dislocated 
I>erson  receives  the  benefits  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  under  the  Act,  except  In  any  case 
where  a  State  was  unable  to  comply  under 
its  laws  with  section  210,  as  provided  for 
In  section  221(b)  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  be  sure  that 
a  narrow  construction  of  the  act  does 
not  hamper  the  achievement  of  the  de- 
sired end  result,  which  is  that  displaced 
persons  received  deserved  assistance. 

We  have  had  Instances  of  very  limited 
construction  of  the  prior  act  where  some 
individuals  who  were  aggrieved  simply 
did  not  have  adequate  protection.  This 
was  particularly  true  in  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  other  than  direct  Federal 
programs.  This  amendment  seeks  to  end 
once  and  for  all  any  question  of  the 
reach  of  this  Federal  act. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  how  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  would  relate  to  private  en- 
terprises and  whether  such  private  enter- 
prises might  have  the  power  of  condem- 
nation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  normally  a 
private  enterprise  does  not  have  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  obviously.  But 
even  so,  in  the  case  of  a  citizen  who  does 
not  own  his  dwelling,  such  as  a  tenant 
farmer  in  Tennessee  or  Georgia,  such  a 
person  has  very  limited  rights.  If  some- 
one wants  to  build  a  private  hospital  on 
that  land  with  Hill-Burton  funds,  they 
can  purchase  the  land  from  the  land- 
owner, and  this  tenant  farmer  would  be 
displaced  without  any  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter at  all.  We  are  trying  to  protect  those 
kinds  of  people. 

There  is  this  additional  problem  which 
I  would  like  to  address  for  tbe  purpose 


of  the  legislative  history.  That  concerns 
the  area  where  a  small  landowner  owns 
his  own  land  and  it  is  acquired  by  persons 
or  industry  for  section  235  housing  or 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction.  We  do 
not  intend  to  allow  the  developer  to  pay 
a  lower  price  for  that  land  and  then  have 
the  landowner  sue  the  Government  for 
relocation  assistance.  That  is  not  the 
purpose  at  all.  The  bill  is  entitled  to  help 
those  people  who  are  forced  to  move  and 
move  involuntarily  and  who  are  not  in 
a  position  to  negotiate  a  fair  purchase 
price  for  their  property.  The  benefits  of 
the  act  are  not  extended  to  persons  who 
are  free  to  refuse  a  purchase  offer  from 
a  buyer  who  has  no  eminent  domain 
authority. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
not  the  purpose  or  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  Government  to  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  any  of  the  cost  of  re- 
development. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No,  it  Is  not.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  protect  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  no  rights  and  are 
forced  to  be  relocated,  and  at  some  con- 
siderable expense,  such  as  a  small  busi- 
ness or  small  tenant  farmer  or  tenant 
in  a  residential  unit.  These  people  have 
no  protection  unless  we  agrree  to  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended In  any  way  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  participate  in  property  ac- 
quisition costs  that  should  be  borne  by 
a  university,  hospital,  developer,  or  other 
entity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  clarification.  I  hope  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  will  reflect  our  full  Intent  and 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  com- 
ment  with   regard   to   this   particular 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  substitute. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  call  up  amendment  No.  1116  and 

ask  that  it  be  stated.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  reported. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is   so   ordered;    and   the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
On  page  3.  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  through  line  25,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof,  the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  On  and  after  July  1,  1973,  or  such 
earlier  date  that  a  State  Is  able,  under  Its 
laws,  to  oomply  with  sections  210  and  305, 
the  bead  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  (1)  not 
approve  any  grant  to.  or  contract  or  agree- 
ment with,  any  State  agency,  of  the  kind 
referred  to  in  such  sections,  unless  such 
State  agency  satisfies  the  bead  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  that  the  State  Is  taking  appro- 
priate mecisures  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
an  amoimt  equal  to  the  payments  made  by 
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the  Federal  agency  in  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  tbls  section  that  the  State  would 
have  paid  II  It  had  been  In  full  ooznplianoe 
with  such  sections  after  July  1,  1972,  or  (2) 
after  giving  the  State  agency  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  seek  funds  to  pay  the  Unit- 
ed States  such  amount  deduct  sums  total- 
ing such  amount  from  Federal  assistance 
available  under  such  grant,  contract,  or 
agreement  (except  relocation  payments)  to 
that  agency,  over  a  period  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  shall  not  substantially  and  adversely 
affect  the  program  or  project  so  assisted." 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  explanatory 
comments  about  some  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 222(b). 

Regarding  the  clause  in  section  222 
(b),  subsection  (1)  — 

That  the  State  is  talcing  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  pay  to  the  United  States — 

The  committee  report  No.  92-721  in 
other  places,  but  in  particular  on  page 
10,  it  states  that  the  State  agency  satisfy 
the  hetid  of  the  Federal  agency — 

That  the  State  is  taking  all  ai^roprlate 
measures  under  Its  Constitution  to  pay  to  the 
United  States — 

What  this  means  in  simple  terms  is 
that  the  State,  bound  by  its  constitution 
and  laws,  is  doing  what  it  can  to  pay 
this  amount  to  the  United  States.  This 
does  not  of  necessity  require  that  the 
State  follow  any  particular  course  of  ac- 
tion nor  that  the  procedures  in  every 
State  be  identical.  It  only  requires  that 
the  State  take  the  legal  resources  avail- 
able to  it  and  applying  them  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  comply  with  this  sub- 
section. 

Now  this  leads  me  to  offer  an  explana- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  amendment 
I  propose  today  which  would  be  section 
222(b)  subsection  (2).  In  the  event  that 
after  a  State  has  exhausted  the  alter- 
natives available  to  it  to  make  the  re- 
quired payment  to  the  United  States  then 
the  option  provided  in  subsection  (2)  may 
be  applied.  This  alternative  allows  that 
after  a  State  agency  had  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  seek  funds  to  pay  the 
United  States  and  fails  in  this  effort 
then  the  amount  which  the  State  owes 
the  United  States  can  be  deducted  from 
future  Federal  assistance  available  to 
that  State  agency  spread  over  a  period 
of  time  and  in  such  a  way  so  as  not  to 
substantially  or  adversely  affect  the  pro- 
gram or  project  being  assisted.  Thus,  the 
State  legislature  is  given  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
section  222(b).  However,  if  for  any  rea- 
son these  efforts  are  not  satisfactory,  the 
State  agencies  will  not  be  penalized  by 
a  total  loss  of  Federal  fimds  because  in 
the  alternative  they  will  be  able  to  have 
these  amounts  deducted  from  future  Fed- 
eral assistance  grants  and  in  that  way 
will  be  able  to  fully  comply  with  re- 
quirements of  section  222(b). 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
brief  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  other  members  of  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  for  the  out- 
standing work  they  have  done  in  propos- 
ing the  development  of  certain  adjust- 
ments in  the  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 


of  1970  in  order  to  make  the  operations 
of  that  act  more  equitable  and  fair  not 
only  to  the  local  property  owners,  but 
also  as  mentioned,  to  the  participation 
of  the  local  agencies. 

I  support  the  bill  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
relates  to  a  minor  change  which  will 
accommodate  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
agencies  there,  as  well  as  those  In  a 
number  of  other  States. 

Ths  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Br.ocK)  has  outlined  a  proposal  in  the 
act  to  the  effect  that  relief  be  extended 
to  State  agencies  which  are  under  legal 
restrictions  against  the  participation  re- 
quirements contained  in  the  original  act 
of  1970. 

The  bill  pending  on  the  floor  today 
does  contain  those  reliefs,  but  provides 
that  where  the  participation  require- 
ments have  been  extended  beyond  July 
1.  1972,  provision  should  be  made  by  the 
States  and  agencies  for  refimding  that 
sum  to  the  Government  when  those  legal 
restrictions  are  eliminated. 

My  amendment  would  simply  offer  the 
additional  or  alternative  method  of  mak- 
ing that  provision.  For  instance,  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  we  have  a  constitu- 
tional prohibition  which  we  are  in  the 
process  of  removing  at  the  present  time. 
It  will  be  voted  on  in  a  referendum  this 
fall.  But  today  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  in  other  States,  it  would  be  legally 
impossible  to  set  aside  any  fimds  to  re- 
fund the  Government  after  July  1,  1972. 
My  amendment  would  make  it  possible 
for  this  refund  to  be  accomplished  at  a 
later  date  by  a  withholding  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  of  some  of 
the  participation  funds  for  future  proj- 
ects, in  order  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  compensate  and  repay  itself 
for  moneys  advanced  after  July  1,  1972. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection 
to  this  amendment.  So,  unless  there  is 
further  debate,  I  ask  that  the  question 
be  put. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
makes  the  matter  clear  and  gives  the 
States  every  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  program.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
offering  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  cooperation.  I  also  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  staff  for  help- 
ing work  out  this  awfully  difficult  prob- 
lem that  we  have  in  our  State  and  in 
other  States  across  the  countrj'. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  He  has  made  tin  excellent  con- 
tribution to  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  speak  in  support  of 
S.  1819,  a  bill  amending  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  in  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970.  At  the 
time  that  act  was  drafted,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  to  work  with  the 
able  members  of  that  committee  in  draft- 


ing this  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  act  itself  permits  the  establish- 
ment for  the  first  time  of  a  imif orm  Fed- 
eral policy  to  assist  in  relocating  persons 
who  are  forced  to  move  from  their  homes 
or  places  of  business  because  of  Federal 
or  federally  financed  programs.  As  such, 
the  act  alleviates  some  of  the  severe 
hardships  imposed  upon  many  people, 
particularly  those  who  can  least  afford 
to  bear  the  cost  of  a  major  move.  More- 
over, the  act  provides  fair  and  uniform 
procedures  to  insure  that  people  in  like 
situations  will  be  treated  similarly.  The 
act  also  increases  the  relocation  benefits 
for  such  persons.  The  bill  was  designed 
to  compensate  such  persons  for  their  eco- 
nomic losses  and  to  return  them  to  an 
economic  position  comparable  to  that 
which  they  occupied  prior  to  their  relo- 
cation. Because  this  provision  was  bene- 
ficial to  so  many  people,  the  bill  received 
wide  support  and  continued  to  be  well 
received  once  it  was  enacted. 

However,  since  the  act's  passage  cer- 
tain problems  have  arisen.  Particularly 
important  are  problems  concerning  the 
cut-off  date,  July  1,  1972,  which  is  the 
last  date  Federal  reimbiu^ement  can  be 
made  to  State  agencies  under  the  act. 
This  bill  before  us  today  deletes  that  par- 
ticular date.  Second,  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  for  esujh  State  is  extended  from 
July  1.  1972,  until  July  1,  1973,  or  the  end 
of  the  30 -day  period  which  begins  on  the 
last  day  of  the  regular  session  of  the 
State  legislature  commencing  after  July 
1, 1972,  whichever  is  earlier. 

This  will  permit  many  States  constitu- 
tionally or  legally  prohibited  from  par- 
ticipating to  reap  the  benefits  accorded 
all  the  other  States.  Finally,  this  bill  au- 
thorizes heads  of  Federal  agencies  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  insure  that  reloca- 
tion payments  and  assistance  under  the 
act  are  provided  to  all  persons  displaced 
by  a  federally  assistance  program  after 
July  1,  1972.  Under  this  bill  Federal 
agencies  may  make  relocation  payments 
directly  to  displaced  persons  if  necessary 
or  require  certain  safeguards  to  insure 
Federal  reimbursements  by  State  agen- 
cies. 

Once  again,  because  this  bill  is  so  bene- 
ficial, to  many  different  localities  which 
are  presently  unable  to  participate  or 
will  be  after  JtUy  1  of  this  year,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  continue  to  receive  wide  sup- 
port. I  was  very  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  its  merits  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  back  the 
re.mainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERS.  The  bill 
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having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1819)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1819 
An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum Federal  payments  after  July  1,  1972, 
for  relocation  assistance  made  available 
under  federally  assisted  programs  and  for 
an  extension  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  207  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1898)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "in  the  case  of  any  real  prop- 
erty acquisition  or  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  July  l,  1972,"  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section, 
"required  by  section  210". 

(b)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "215,  and  305,  on  account  of 
any  acquisition  or  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  July  1,  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  216". 

(c)  Section  221  (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1972"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973,  or  the 
end  of  the  thirty-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  last  day  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
State  legislature  conunencing  after  July  1, 

1972,  wherever  is  earlier"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  (b)  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  section  210(3)  shall  be 
completely  applicable  to  all  States  after  July 
1,  1972". 

(d)  Title  n  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"XNTESIM     RELOCATION     ASSISTANCX     AKD     BEAI. 
PBOPERTT    ACQUIsrnON   EXPENSES 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  pe- 
riod from  July  1,   1972,  through  June  30, 

1973,  during  which  section  210  (other  than 
paragraph  (3)  of  such  section)  or  section 
305  is  not  completely  applicable  to  a  State, 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  authorized  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  a  State  agency 
of  that  State  under  any  grant,  contract,  or 
agreement  of  the  kind  referred  to  In  such 
sections,  shall  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
Insure  that  the  payments,  assistance,  and 
services  to  displaced  persons,  and  expenses 
to  property  owners  authorized  by  such  sec- 
tions shall  be  provided. 

"(b)  On  and  after  JvUy  1,  1973,  or  such 
earlier  date  that  a  State  is  able,  under  its 
laws,  to  comply  with  sections  210  and  305, 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  (1)  not 
approve  any  grant  to,  or  contract  or  agree- 
ment with,  any  State  agency,  of  the  kind 
referred  to  in  such  sections,  unless  such 
State  agency  satisfies  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  that  the  State  is  taking  appro- 
priate measiwes  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
an  amount  equal  to  the  payments  made  by 
the  Federal  agency  in  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  that  the  State  would 
have  paid  if  it  had  been  in  full  compliance 
with  such  sections  after  July  1,  1972,  or  (2) 
after  giving  the  State  agency  a  reasonable 
period  of  ''ime  to  seek  funds  to  pay  the 
United  States  such  amount  deduct  sums  to- 
taling such  amount  from  Federal  assistance 
available  under  such  grant,  contract,  or 
agreement  (except  relocation  payments)  to 
that  agency,  over  a  period  and  in  a  manner 
that  BhaU  not  substantially  and  adversely 
affect  the  program  or  project  so  assisted.". 

(e)(1)  Section  101(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  the  Dis- 
trict   of     Ccdumbia    Redevelopment     Land 


Agency,  a  State,  and  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  two  or  more  States  or 
of  two  or  more  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State  or  States." 

(2)  Title  n  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"ASSISTANCE   TO    PBOGEAMS    AND    PROJECTS 
UNDERTAKEN    DIRECTLY    BT    PERSONS 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  for  a  program  or  project, 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  person  furnished  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  by  a  Federal  agency 
pursuant  to  a  grant,  contract,  or  agreement, 
will  result  in  the  forced  displcement  of  any 
person  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  furnish- 
ing such  financial  assistance  shall  provide — 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  to  or  for  such  displaced 
persons,  as  are  required  to  be  provided  by  a 
Federal  agency  under  sections  202,  203,  and 
204  of  this  tiUe; 

"(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  205  to 
or  for  such  displaced  persons;  and 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary replacement  dwellings  to  such  displaced 
persons  in  accordance  with  section  205(c)  (3) . 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  person  displaced 
under  this  section  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  but  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
administering  the  program  that  resulted  In 
such  displacement  shall  take  all  reasonable 
and  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  such  dis- 
placed person  is  made  aware  of  his  entitle- 
ments under  this  section  and  that  the  pay- 
ments, services,  and  other  benefits  due  such 
person  under  this  section  are  provided.". 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum Federal  payments  after  July  1, 
1972,  for  relocation  assistance  made 
available  under  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  for  an  extension  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Tunney  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3487 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Res- 
olutions.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  or- 
der, there  will  be  a  period  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  speeches 
by  Senators  limited  to  3  minutes.  Is  there 
morning  business  to  be  transacted  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBI- 
COFF— LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOR 
SENATOR  RIBICOFF 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sorry  at  this  time  to  have  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  this  morning  of  the  wife  of  our 
able  and  beloved  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) .  I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  all  of  his  colleagues  in  stating  that 
our  deepest  sympathies  are  with  Senator 
RiBicoFF  during  this  time  of  great  sorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  under  rule 
V,  that  a  leave  of  absence  be  granted  to 
this  supremely  dedicated  and  able  Mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  dur- 
ing today  and  during  such  additional 
days  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Moss)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  foUowlng  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Proposed  Amendment  or  Title  10,  United 
States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  suspend  operation  of  the  restrictions  on 
authorized  strength  of  Army  officers  in  the 
grade  of  major  for  fiscal  year  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Committees  Advising  the  De- 
partment OF  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  piu-suant 
to  law,  a  report  on  Committees  which  advise 
and  consult  with  him  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  for  the  calendar  year  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Report  on  Certain  Technical  Services  Pro- 
vided TO  State  or  Local  Governments  by 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
certain  technical  services  provided  to  State 
or  local  governments  by  that  Administration, 
during  the  calendar  year  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Disposal  or  Certain  Foreign  Ex- 
cess Propertt  bt  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  the  disposal 
of  certain  foreign  excess  property  by  that 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
eminent  Operations. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,   transmitting,   pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Opportunities  for 
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Improving  the  Institutional  Manpower 
Training  Program  In  South  Carolina,"  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare,  dated  AprU  11,  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

Btpost  on  Son.  Survey  and  Land  Clas- 
SinCATION  m  THZ  Oahk  Unti,  Jakxs 
DrvisiON,  Pick-Sloan  Mibsoubi  Basin 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tions of  the  lands  In  the  Oahe  Unit,  James 
Division.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program, 
has  been  completed  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Report  on  Contractuai.  ADJtJSTB«ENT  De- 
nied BY  THE  NASA  Contract  Adjust- 
ment  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Admmistrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting, p\u«\iant  to  law.  that  during  the 
calendar  year  1971,  that  Administration  had 
denied  the  Acme  Machine  &  Tool  Company, 
Inc.  relief  in  the  amount  of  $24,672.63;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Extraordinary  Contractual 
Actions  To  Facilitate  the  National 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  extraor- 
dinary contractual  actions  to  facilitate  the 
National  defense,  diu-lng  the  calendar  year 
1971  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Moss)  : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution   No.  7 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  to  propose  an 

amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 

United  States 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Delegates  concwring.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to 
adopt  and  offer  to  the  states  for  ratification 
or  rejection  the  following  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-foiurths  of  the  several  states  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage 
of  this  Joint  Resolution; 

"  'Article  — 

"'Section  1.  No  public  school  student 
■hall,  because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be 
assigned  to  or  required  to  attend  a  partic- 
ular school.' 

"  'Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.' And  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
Joint  Resolution  to  the  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress,  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  states  of  the  United 
Staitee. 

"Agreed  to  by  the  Senate  February  IS, 
1973. 

"Agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Delegates 
March  8,  1972." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 


"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  13 
"Petitioning  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  VS. 
Department  of  Transportation  for  a  crit- 
ically needed  extension  of  the  Interstate 
and  National  Defense  Highway  System 
"Wherieas,  the  Hampton  Roads  Metropoli- 
tan Area  is  both  a  vital  military  complex  and 
a  centiu'les-old  urban  core  exhibiting  critical 
socio-economic  problems;  and 

"Whereas,  the  vast  amount  of  non-taxable 
federal  prc^erty  in  metropolitan  Hampton 
Roads  warrants  federal  investments  which 
could  contribute  to  economic  development; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Delegates,  concurring.  That  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  hereby  petitions  the  United 
States  Congress  end  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Transportation  for  legislative 
action  to  add  a  segment  of  approximately 
twelve  miles  to  the  system  of  Interstate  and 
National  Defense  Highways  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  a  metropolitan  circumferential 
"Beltway"  from  Interstate  Highway  64  at  its 
Bowers  Hill  terminus  in  the  City  of  Chesa- 
peake to  Interstate  Highway  664  at  its  Craney 
Island  terminus  In  the  City  of  Portsmouth; 
and  in  addition  thereto  11.1  miles  to  be  al- 
located for  construction  of  a  north-south 
expressway  in  the  city  of  Newport  News,  so  as 
to  link  Interstate  Highway  664  to  Interstate 
Highway  64  at  a  point  at  or  near  the  Patrick 
Henry  Airport  interchange  of  Interstate 
Highway  64  in  the  city  of  Newport  News,  the 
11.1  additional  miles  requested  for  allocation 
to  the  north-south  expressway  in  the  city  of 
Newport  News,  however.  Is  not  requested  or 
Intended  to  modify  or  re-route  the  segment 
of  Interstate  Highway  664  In  the  cities  of 
Hampton  and  Newport  News  &s  presently 
planned  and  approved.  The  General  Assembly 
Is  Informed  that  while  this  freeway  corridor 
passes  through  what  Is  defined  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  an  "Urbanized 
Area",  it  would  result  In  an  Insignificant  dis- 
location of  dwellings  and  businesses;  and  be 
it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Commissioner 
of  Highways  Is  hereby  authorized  to  pursue 
this  matter;  and  be  it 

"Finally  resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Delegation  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  clerks  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 
tively. 

"Agreed  to  by  the  Senate  February  8,  1972. 
"Agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Delegates  March 
8,  1972." 


Eric  J.  Williams  in,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Coast  Guard. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  I  report  favorably  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard  which 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  may  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

John  D.  O'Malley,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve; 

Eleanor  C.  L'Ecuyer,  for  promotion  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Women's  Reserve; 

Frances  S.  Turner,  Tor  reappointment  in 
the  Coast  Guard  Women's  Reserve,  from  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list; 

Jules  A.  Peebles,  for  promotion  In  the 
Coast  Guard;  and 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  3487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  research  into 
the  chronic  effects  of  microwave  radiation. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  3488.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assign- 
ment of  Foreign  Service  officers  to  certain 
public  organizations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3489.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  eligible  persons  train- 
ing under  chapter  35  to  pursue  programs  of 
education  at  certain  educational  institutions 
outside  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GUBNEY: 
S.  3490.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  August  26  of  each  year  as 
"Women's  Rights  Day."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  3491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  provide  for  a  certification  pro- 
cedure, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    MATHIAS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Booos,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Hatiteld,  Mr. 
Javits,      Mr.      Percy,      Mr.      Saxbe, 
Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Tatt,    and    Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
S.  3492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive   program    designed    to   strengthen    the 
criminal  Justice  system  in  the  United  States, 
to  attack  urban  street  crime,  to  undertake 
new  training  programs  for  law  enforcement 
personnel,  to  improve  the  training,  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  criminal  offenders,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOXJYE : 
S.  3493.  A  bill  to  provide  for  benefits  in 
case  of  certain  individuals  Interned  during 
World  War  II.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

S.  3487.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  re- 
search into  the  chronic  effects  of  micro- 
wave radiation.  Referred  to  the  Comjnit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  oportunlty  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  amend  the  Radiation 
Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968 — a  part  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act — to  provide  for  increased  empha- 
sis on  research  on  the  chronic  effects  of 
microwave  radiation.  This  type  of  re- 
search is  needed  in  order  to  determine 
the  degree  of  risk  associated  with  chronic 
exposures  to  microwave  radiation  and 
the  possibility  of  disability  later  in  life. 
With  this  type  of  information,  controls 
can  be  enforced  and  the  danger  from  im- 
necessary  radiation  avoided. 

I  consider  this  type  of  research  to  be 
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particularly  important  In  view  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  exposure  to  elec- 
tromagnetic radiation  which  is  predicted 
for  the  next  several  decades.  Large  num- 
bers of  our  citizens  are  already  exposed 
to  environments  which  have  an  un- 
usually high  Incidence  of  microwave  ra- 
diation. Without  information  on  the  bio- 
logical effects  of  continuous  exposure  to 
low  levels  of  electromagnetic  radiation 
we  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
damage  may  be  occurring. 

While  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of 
the  damage,  we  do  know  that  it  is  severe. 
We  know  that  microwave  radiation  can 
cause  severe  damage  to  the  eye,  leading 
to  blindness.  We  know  that  it  can  cause 
sterilization.  We  know  that  it  can  cause 
severe  bums.  We  also  know  that  it  has 
been  theorized  that  microwave  radiation 
might  cause  severe  psychological  prob- 
lems. 

Scientists  and  engineers  still  have  some 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  exactly  what 
portion  of  Uie  energy  spectrum  they  in- 
clude in  the  term  microwave.  The  fre- 
quencies generally  considered  to  com- 
prise the  microwave  band  of  the  total 
electromagnetic  spectrum  range  from 
about  10  million  cycles  per  second — 
MHZ — to  about  10,000  million — or  10  bil- 
lion— cycles  per  second  as  defined  by  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute 
or  about  300  to  300,000  million  cycles  per 
second  as  defined  in  most  European 
coimtries.  Microwave  radiation  is  a  form 
of  electromagnetic  energy  which  Is  gen- 
erated during  the  operation  of  such  de- 
vices as  radar,  communication  relay 
systems,  electronic — microwave — ovens, 
medical  and  dental  diathermy  apparatus, 
alarm  systems,  microwave  power  de- 
vices, and  certain  other  commercial  and 
industrial  apparatus. 

The  widespread  use  of  microwave  en- 
ergy did  not  occur  until  the  initiation  of 
the  Second  World  War  although  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  energy  had 
been  under  investigation  prior  to  this 
time.  Since  World  War  II,  there  has  been 
an  enormous  expansion  in  the  numbers 
and  types  of  devices  which  give  off  micro- 
wave radiation.  Radars  in  military  use 
have  become  more  powerful  and  now  uti- 
lize more  frequencies.  Private  use  of  ra- 
dar systems  on  boats  and  ships  have  be- 
come common.  The  use  of  various  micro- 
wave devices  in  communications  systems 
has  grown  almost  expotentially. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  paper  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Mills  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency: 

In  the  meantime,  the  possibility  of  more 
people  being  exposed  to  more  radio-fre- 
quency radiation  increases:  populations  ease 
closer  to  transmitting  towers,  new  stations 
are  established,  and  new  uses  for  the  tech- 
nology are  developed.  Recently,'  for  example, 
a  microwave  system  for  transmitting  con- 
verted solar  energy  in  space  to  earth  for 
conversion  to  electrical  energy  has  been  sug- 
gested. .  .  . 

The  proliferation  of  the  broadest  sources 
of  radiation,  which  are  directed  at  people, 
plus  the  increasing  use  of  nonionizing  (mi- 
crowave) radiation  sources  in  industry  and 
consumer  products  intensify  a  potential 
health  hazard  to  an  extremely  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  That  a  hazard  exists 
at  current  environmental  levels  has  not  been 
established.  We  must,  however,  measure  and 
evaluate  this  radiation  source  before  possible 


effects  become  apparent.  .So  large  a  popula- 
tion has  never  been  exposed  so  nonselectively 
to  any  radiation  source  (Emphasis  added). 

The  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-602) 
assigned  broad  responsibilities  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  set  and  enforce  performance 
standards  for  electronic  products  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health.  In  addition  to 
other  requirements,  Public  Law  90-602 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Hesilth,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  study  and  evalu- 
ate emissions  of,  and  conditions  of  ex- 
posure to,  electronic  product  radiation 
and  Intense  magnetic  fields  and  to  make 
grants  and  assign  contracts  in  support 
of  studies  on  the  effect  of  electromag- 
netic radiation.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  also  is  required 
to  prepare  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
administration  of  Public  Law  90-602. 

A  number  of  the  comments  provided 
within  recent  reports  serve  to  emphasize 
the  continuing  and  Increasing  danger  of 
uncontrolled  microwave  radiation  in  the 
environment  and  also  reveal  that  prog- 
ress on  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
about  the  chronic  affects  of  exposure  to 
such  radiation  is  not  occurring  with  any 
sense  of  urgency.  For  example,  in  the 
report  for  the  year  1969 — the  1969  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress — on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Public  Law  90-602,  the 
comment  Is  made  that — 

A  general  problem  facing  the  Department 
(HEW)  is  the  lack  of  information  to  speak 
adequately  to  questions  concerning  the  risk 
to  human  populations  from  Insults  of  elec- 
tronic product  radiation.  .  .  . 

In  the  report  to  the  Congress  on  prog- 
ress during  1970,  the  following  com- 
ments were  noted : 

Little  Information  Is  available  of  long- 
term  biological  effects  associated  with  low- 
level  exposure  to  most  electromagnetic  radia- 
tion. Epidemiological  research  during  the 
past  year  has  been  principally  confined  to 
studies  of  ionizing  radiation. 

Only  a  minute  portion  of  these  spectrums 
and  a  very  limited  biological  area  can  be 
investigated  with  the  current  staff  and 
budget.  .  . . 

Although  the  report  for  1971  Is  not 
available  as  yet,  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  priority  of  work  on  bio- 
logical effects  has  chsmged  signiflcantly. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  level  of  cur- 
rent effort  to  determine  the  long-term, 
as  well  as  near-term,  biological  effects  of 
electromagnetic  radiation  is  not  suEB- 
cient  to  promise  any  reasonably  prompt 
development  of  data.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health  has  progrsjned  about  $3  million 
for  work  on  electromagnetic  radiation 
problems  during  fiscal  year  1972.  Most  of 
this  money  is  apparently  directed  toward 
electronic  product  surveillance.  Less  than 
$500,000  of  these  dollars  are  available 
for  the  study  of  the  biological  effects  if 
radiation. 

Nevertheless;  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  OfiBce  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, has  studied  carefully  the  possibility 
of  radiation  hazards  from  communica- 
tions activities,  which  study  was  ex- 
tended to  include  the  hazards  from  elec- 
tromagnetic radiation  in  general.  OTC 


has  developed  a  proposal  which  involves 
the  expenditure  of  $63  millior  over  a  5- 
year  period.  It  is  time  to  begin  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  funds  to  control  the 
potential  disaster  which  microwave  ra- 
diation might  create. 

The  bill  which  I  am  offering  would 
require  an  increase  in  effort  and  require 
that  the  authorization  for  research  on 
the  biological  effects  of  microwave  radia- 
tion be  increased  by  $10,000,000.  This 
money  would  be  specifically  authorized 
for  research  in  order  to  get  answers  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  the  problem  of 
determining  the  impact  of  nonionizing 
electromagnetic  radiation  on  human  be- 
ings. Research  on  this  potential  danger 
has  been  poorly  supported  for  too  long. 

Public  Law  90-602  indicates  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  develop  the 
solution  to  these  problems  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  unnecessary  expo- 
sure to  electromagnetic  radiation.  En- 
actment of  the  legislation  I  am  now  in- 
troducing would  serve  notice  that  a 
higher  priority  is  required  In  the  conduct 
of  research  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    3487 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Setiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 356(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(6)  as  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  paragraph  (5)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  conduct  research  on  the  chronic  ef- 
fects of  microwave  radiation;". 

(b)  Section  356  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  research  required  under  paragraph  (6) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Amounts 
appropriated  imder  this  subsection  shall  br 
available  until  expended.". 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  3488.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assign- 
ment of  Foreign  Service  officers  to  cer- 
tain public  organizations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Service  officers  who  represent 
the  United  States  in  countries  aroimd 
the  world  and  perform  vital  foreign 
policy  analysis  in  Wsishington  are  as  fine 
a  group  of  civil  servants  as  this  country 
has.  Willing  to  serve  smywhere  in  the 
world  from  Europe  to  dangerous  assign- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia,  time  and  again. 
Foreign  Service  officers  have  proven 
their  expertise  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
and  execution  of  foreign  policy.  These 
men  and  women  deserve  the  high  esteem 
and  thanks  of  us  all. 

Foreign  Service  officers  recognize  bet- 
ter than  most  that  the  Foreign  Service 
and  the  Department  of  State  are  badly  In 
need  of  reform.. One  of  the  most  positive 
contributions  made  by  Federal  employ- 
ees was  the  work  done  by  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association's  task  forces 
which  studied  the  Service  and  made  rec- 
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ommendations  for  change.  Those  efforts 
at  reform  from  within  have  already  pro- 
duced and  will  continue  to  produce  posi- 
tive changes  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  task  of  reform  is,  however,  not 
yet  complete.  Too  many  outstanding 
young  ofBcers  are  leaving  the  Service,  in 
part,  because  tht  number  of  qualified 
candidates  for  interesting,  responsible 
and  rewarding  positions  far  exceeds  the 
availability  of  those  positions.  Young 
people  are  turning  elsewhere  for  careers 
in  foreign  ailairs  because  they,  too,  un- 
derstand that  the  Foreign  Service  may 
not  have  jobs  to  match  their  training  and 
aspirations. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  would 
help  to  alleviate  this  problem,  and  alle- 
viate it  in  a  positive,  productive  way. 
This  bill  would  make  four  basic  contri- 
butions to  the  Foreign  Service  and  to  the 
United  States.  It  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  ofScers  competing  for  the  limited 
number  of  responsible  positions.  It  would 
utilize  the  talents  and  training  of  For- 
eign   Service    Officers    while    providing 
badly  needed  skilled  personnel  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  other  public 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  It  would 
help  to  reacquaint  the  Foreign  Service 
Officers  with  their  own  coxmtry  at  a  time 
when  they  are  on  the  threshold  of  as- 
simiing  their  most  responsible  posts.  Fi- 
nally, it  would  provide  a  new  means  of 
informing  Americans  in  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry  about  American  foreign  policy. 
This  bill  is  not  complex.  It  provides 
that  each  Foreign  Service  Officer  serve 
22  to  26  months  in  a  position  in  the  pub- 
lic service  outside  of  Washington,  D.C. 
between  the  eighth  and  15th  years  of  his 
Foreign  Service  career.  At  present,  the 
Secretary   of  State  has  the  necessary 
authority  to  assign  officers  to  such  serv- 
ice; this  legislation  simply  makes  such 
service  mandatory  imless  the  Secretary 
should  waive  its  provisions  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  The  officer  may, 
of  course,  state  preferences  with  respect 
to  the  type  of  organization  and  job  to 
which  he  would  be  assigned  and  certainly 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

This  bill  would,  in  my  opinion,  offer 
several  positive  remedies  to  current  prob- 
lems. For  the  Foreign  Service,  it  would 
provide  interesting,  rewarding  positions 
for  a  larger  number  of  officers.  Those 
familiar  with   the  Department  under- 
stood  how   unfortunate   it   is   for   the 
bright,  capable  officer  seeking  responsi- 
bihty  to  be  given  a  task  in  the  Depart- 
ment or  abroad  which  underutilizes  his 
talents  and  training.  I  believe  that  this 
underemployment  of  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers is,  in  large  part,  responsible  for  the 
low  morale  of  the  Foreign  Service.  In 
addition   to  that,   as  the   officers  seek 
responsibility,  they  sometimes  attempt 
to  secure  a  "piece  of  the  action"  of  for- 
eign   policy    decisions.    This    too    often 
adds  to  the  list  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
clearances  and  unnecessarily  slows  down 
the  decisionmaking  process  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  This  bill  would  help 
to  alleviate  both  of  those  serious  prob- 
lems. 

The  quality  of  the  positions  Foreign 
Service  officers  hold  imder  provisions  of 
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the  bill  is  of  critical  importance.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
paying  their  salaries  and  other  expenses; 
they  are,  therefore,  virtually  free  help  for 
State  and  local  governments  and  other 
public  institutions  in  this  country.  I 
would  anticipate  a  high  demand  for  their 
services.  The  personnel  office  and  the  offi- 
cers themselves  should  be  quite  demand- 
ing concerning  the  positions  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities involved  in  the  job. 

It  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Foreign  Service  officers,  the  Department, 
or  the  host  institution  to  ask  for  an  offi- 
cer unless  the  function  he  will  perform 
is  challenging  and  interesting  to  him. 
The  positions  may  range  from  city  man- 
ager of  some  small  commimity  to  in- 
structor in  a  commimity  college.  But  the 
important  point  is  that  the  task  be  a 
mutually  beneficial  one  for  the  officer 
and  the  institution. 

I  believe  that  the  corollary  benefits  to 
a  2-year  assignment  in  the  United  States 
are  almost  as  beneficial  as  the  job  itself. 
It  is  vital  that  the  men  and  women  who 
represent  the  United  States  and  help 
formulate  and  execute  its  foreign  policy 
remain  in  touch  with  their  own  country 
and  its  people.  This  is  no  idle,  populist 
statement;  it  has  a  sound  basis  in  prin- 
ciple. 

Part  of  the  function  of  the  Foreign 
Service  officer  is  to  explain  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  United  States  to  officials 
and  citizens  of  foreign  countries.  This 
cannot  be  done  properly  if  one  only  reads 
about  the  United  States  from  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  or  the 
International  Herald-Tribune.  To  inter- 
pret properly  events  in  this  country,  a 
diplomat  must  have  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "feel"  for  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  United  States.  To  acquire  this 
understanding,  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer must  spend  time  in  this  country,  but 
not  in  Washington  which,  for  all  of  its 
merits  and  attractions,  is  not  represent- 
ative of  the  entire  Nation. 

Finally,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  living 
in  a  small  community  or  even  some  larger 
cities  would  be  a  reservoir  of  knowledge 
and  experiences  about  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  this  Nation  that  is  seldom  avail- 
able to  people  outside  of  major  metro- 
politan areas  or  university  communities. 
To  the  extent  that  isolationism  still  ex- 
ists, the  experience  and  explanations  of  a 
foreign  affairs  professional  could  bring 
some  of  the  intricacies  of  foreign  affairs 
home  to  people  of  this  country. 

This  legislation  provides  a  simple,  posi- 
tive answer  to  some  very  complex  prob- 
lems and  It  does  so  at  little  or  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  It 
is  beneficial  to  the  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers, to  the  Department  of  State,  and 
to  the  country.  I  urge  prompt  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  remove  a 
bar  to  the  children  of  severely  disabled 
veterans  who  desire  to  attend  a  univer- 
sity of  their  choice  in  a  foreign  country 
Under  existing  legislation  this  limitation 
restricting  school  choice  abroad  does  not 
apply  to  veterans  who  are  themselves 
eligible  for  educational  benefits,  but  it 
does  act  to  preclude  eligible  children  of 
100  percent  disabled  veterans  from  at- 
tending a  school  located  abroad.  My  at- 
tention was  called  to  this  Inequity  in  the 
law  by  a  double  amputee  rated  100  per- 
cent disabled  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  shall  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord his  letter  and  the  response  received 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

While  this  proposal  may  only  affect  a 
lunited  number  of  students,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  it  is  a  group  of  students 
that  is  excepUonaUy  entitled  to  select  the 
school  of  their  choice  because  of  the 
many  sacrifices  made  by  their  parents 
and  sacrifices  they  themselves  must  make 
because  of  their  parents'  disabilities.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  act  early  and  in 
an  affirmative  manner  to  have  this  in- 
justice removed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kaminsky's  letter  and  the 
reply  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3489.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  eligible  persons 
training  under  chapter  35  to  pursue  pro- 
grams of  education  at  certain  education- 
al institutions  outside  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


National  Amputation  Chapt^, 
Whitestone.  N.Y.,  March  22, 1972. 
Senator  Vance  Habtke, 

Chairman,  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Washington.  D.C. 
Deae  Sknatob  Habtkx:  As  you  know.  I 
am  a  double  leg  amputee  who  lost  my  limbs 
In  World  War  n.  I  am  100  percent  service 
connected  Disabled  American  Veteran  and 
as  a  service  connected  veteran  my  depend- 
ents are  entitled  to  educational  assistance. 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  my  daugh- 
ter Maxine  was  eligible  for  study  at  the 
American  Ckillege  in  Jerusalem.  She  passed 
all  the  necessary  examinations  and  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  In  September  1972 
I  now  learn  that  Maxine  is  not  eligible  for 
this  college  as  she  is  only  the  dependent  of  a 
100  percent  service  connected  veteran. 

For  your  information  J.  T.  Taaffe,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector, Compensation,  Pension  and  Educa- 
tion Services,  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion wrote  a  letter  on  September  18,  1972,  to 
the  President  of  the  American  College  in 
Jerusalem,  that  eligible  veterans  may  re- 
ceive educational  assistance.  This  Is  being 
denied  my  daughter  Maxine.  She  is  heart- 
broken and  I  quite  frankly  cannot  see  their 
reasoning.  If  an  eligible  veteran  is  entiUed 
to  receive  an  education  in  this  college,  why 
not  a  dependent  of  a  100  percent  service 
connected  veteran? 

Your   help    in   this   matter  to  allow   my 
daughter  Maxine  to  attend  the  American  Col- 
lege in  Jerusalem  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sol  Kaminskt. 


Veterans'   Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  AprU  S.  1972. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chatrman:  This  Is  In  rejrty  to  the 
Inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Sol 
Kamlnsky.  who  Is  Interested  In  attending  a 
school  overseas  under  the  War  Orphans'  and 
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Widows'  Educational  Assistance  Act,  as  set 
forth  In  Chapter  35.  TMe  38  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

There  is  a  prohibition  in  the  ezlBting  law 
governing  the  program  of  educational  assist- 
ance to  children  of  veterans  who  have  service 
connected  disabilltlee  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  which  limits  payment  of  ed- 
ucational assistance  to  programs  of  education 
pursued  In  the  United  States  or  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  Legislative  change  would 
be  necessary  to  permit  Miss  Kamlnsky  to 
attend  a  college  overseas  and  receive  VA  edu- 
cational assistance. 

We  have  asked  The  General  Counsel  to  fur- 
nish your  office  with  the  legislative  language 
necessary  to  accomplish  a  change  In  law 
which  would  permit  children  to  train  over- 
seas. His  office  will  furnish  this  to  you 
shortly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Olnet  B.  Owen, 
Chief  Benefits  Director. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.  3490.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  August  26  of 
each  year  as  "Women's  Rights  Day."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  calling  for  the  desig- 
nation of  August  26  as  "Women's  Rights 
Day."  My  bill  would  set  aside  a  day  to 
commemorate  our  achievements  in  the 
field  of  women's  rights.  Unfortunately, 
as  history  shows,  we  have  been  all  too 
slow  in  granting  equality  under  the  law 
to  the  women  of  this  Nation — a  group 
one  could  hardly  term  "minority." 

August  26  represents  a  major  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  the  struggle  for 
equality,  for  on  that  day.  in  1920.  the 
19th  amendment  giving  women  the  right 
to  vote  was  officially  certified  as  part  of 
our  Constitution.  It  is  only  fitting  there- 
fore, that  this  day  be  designated  wom- 
en's rights  day  each  year. 

However,  designation  of  this  date  will 
also  recognize  the  culmination  of  the 
effort,  which  occurred  just  a  few  days 
ago  when  the  Senate  passed  another 
landmark  amendment,  assuring  equal 
rights  under  the  law  for  men  and  wom- 
en. As  a  cosponsor  and  strong  supporter 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  outcome  of 
this  vote,  and  I  hope  the  States  will  move 
quickly  to  ratify  this  amendment. 

The  history  behind  both  of  these 
amendments,  suffrage  and  equal  rights, 
lends  itself  to  an  interesting  compari- 
son. It  took  the  ladies  almost  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  to  get  congressional 
approval  of  their  right  to  vote,  but  when 
it  did  pass,  the  margins  were  overwhelm- 
ing: 304  to  90  in  the  House  and  56  to 
25  in  the  Senate.  It  took  36  State  legis- 
latures just  over  1  year  to  ratify  the 
amendment. 

The  track  record  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  equal  rights  was  similar;  it 
took  nearly  50  years  to  get  this  measure 
through  Congress,  but  when  it  did  pass 
Congress  the  votes  were  again  over- 
whelming, 354  to  23  in  the  House  and 
84  to  8  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  given  these  similiar  leg- 
islative histories  of  tliese  two  historic 
amendments  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  States  will  continue  this 
comparison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  lop- 


ped nearly  25  yeans  off  the  consideration 
process,  and  widened  the  congressional 
vote  margin  considerably,  so  if  the  States 
will  do  their  part,  we  mi^ht  even  have 
ratification  by  August  26,  1972 — all  the 
more  reason  to  celebrate  "Women's 
Rights  Day." 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  3491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  provide  for  a  certification 
procedure,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

flammable  fabrics  act  amendments  of    1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  provide  for  a  certification 
procedure,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  Amendments  of  1972  are  resigned  to 
strengthen  the  existing  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  by  speeding  up  the  standard- 
setting  procedure  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  by  giving  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  new  enforcement 
powers. 

The  original  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
was  first  enacted  into  law  in  1953  after 
a  series  of  tragic  deaths  in  the  late 
1940's  and  early  fifties  which  resulted 
mainly  from  bums  received  from  chil- 
dren's rayon  pile  cowboy  chaps  and 
brushed  rayon  "torch"  sweaters.  At  that 
time,  the  legislation  applied  only  to 
wearing  apparel. 

The  test  of  fiammabihty  was  set  by  the 
statute.  In  1954,  in  reaction  to  the  rigid 
standard  in  the  statute,  an  amendment 
was  added  to  allow  the  marketing  of 
apparel  made  from  sheer  fabrics  like 
tulle  and  organdy. 

Regretfully,  the  scope  of  the  statute 
was  too  limited  and  the  l^slative  stand- 
ard was  impractical. 

Additional  amendments  were  added  in 
1967  to  apply  the  act  to  all  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  and  to  interior  furnish- 
ings used  in  homes,  offices,  and  other 
places  of  assembly  or  accommodation. 
The  1967  amendments  did  create  a  new 
mechanism  for  the  setting  of  better  fiam- 
mabihty standards  and  the  hope  was  that 
enforcement  of  the  legislation  would 
improve. 

In  the  meantime,  large  numbers  of  se- 
rious injuries  and  deaths  are  still  occur- 
ring from  fiammable  fabrics.  From  3,000 
to  5,000  deaths  a  year  occur.  Nonfatal  in- 
juries amount  to  150,000  to  250,000  per 
year.  The  financial  loss  is  estimated  to  be 
over  one-quarter  billion  dollars  per  year. 
Obviously,  the  pain  and  suffering  caused 
to  victims  of  these  tragic  bums  cannot 
be  estimated. 

Our  senior  citizens,  persons  of  65  years 
or  older,  represent  a  large  group  of  bum 
victims.  Senior  citizens  account  for  about 
10  percent  of  our  country's  total  popula- 
tion, but  they  include  20  percent  of  aU 
burned  clothing  cases. 

Amazingly,  the  President's  National 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol has  found  that  many  firefighters  use 
coats  made  of  materials  which  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  has  found  to 
be  unacceptable  under  the  flammabillty 
standards  recently  issued  for  children's 
sleepwear. 

In  the  history  of  this  legislation,  only 
three  standards  have  been  issued  by  the 


Commerce  Department.  In  1970,  a  stand- 
ard was  issued  for  small  carpets  and 
rugs. 

On  July  29, 1971,  a  standard  was  issued 
for  children's  sleepwear.  Under  the  cur- 
rent procedures,  which  I  intend  to 
streamline  with  my  legislation,  the  chil- 
dren's sleepwear  standard  will  not  be- 
come effective  until  July  29,  1972.  Even 
then,  cauticmary  labeling  will  be  per- 
mitted for  another  year  imtil  July  29, 
1973.  Thus,  2  years  will  elapse  between 
the  initial  publishing  of  the  standard  aind 
its  final  applicability. 

The  third  standard,  originally  issued 
back  in  1970,  deals  with  mattresses. 
Again,  substantial  delays  have  occurred 
in  the  setting  of  this  standard. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  has 
been  the  built-in  delays  in  the  standards- 
setting  procedure.  Under  section  4(a)  of 
the  act.  "Proceedings  for  the  determina- 
tion of  an  appropriate  fiammability 
standard"  are  to  be  instituted  only  after 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  "that  a 
new  or  amended  flammabillty  stand- 
ard .  .  .  may  be  needed  .  .  ." 

The  procedural  rules  set  up  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  involve  two  separate 
proceedings.  An  initial  proceeding  is  for 
the  development  of  an  appropriate  fiam- 
mability standard.  Later,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  initial  proceeding,  the  Sec- 
retary either  withdraws  his  finding  that 
a  new  fiammability  standard  may  be 
needed  or  institutes  a  second  "rule- 
making" proceeding  for  the  actual  deter- 
mination of  the  fiammability  standard. 

These  procedures  are  not  required  by 
the  statute.  My  legislation  will  make  it 
clear  that  only  a  single  proceeding  for 
the  development  and  determlnaticm  of  a 
standard  will  be  instituted  by  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

In  addition  to  the  other  problems  I 
have  mentioned,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission which  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enforcing  the  legislation, 
has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the 
statutory  language.  In  June  1970,  then 
Chairman,  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Consumers  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
recommended  amendments  to  the  exist- 
ing legislation  to  improve  the  ability  of 
the  Commission  to  enforce  the  act.  Al- 
though amendments  incorporating 
Chairman  Weinberger's  suggestions  have 
previously  been  before  Congress,  no 
changes  have  been  made  and  I  am  in- 
corporating these  suggestions  into  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  enacted 
into  law  soon. 

Here  is  what  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  Amendments  of  1972  would  do: 

First,  it  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  within  90  days  setting  forth  the 
specific  types  of  fabrics  for  which  new 
fiammability  standards  should  be  adopt- 
ed. The  Secretary  would  also  be  required 
to  submit  a  schedule  describing  when  he 
intends  to  institute  proceedings  for  the 
determination  of  such  new  standards.  A 
specific  section  of  the  report  will  be  re- 
quired regarding  the  need  for  new  stand- 
ards covering  senior  citizens. 

Second,  it  would  streamline  the  stand- 
ard-setting procedure  by  making  clear 
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that  only  one  administrative  proceeding 
for  the  development  and  determination 
of  an  appropriate  flammability  standard 
should  be  held  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Thus,  the  dual  proceedings  which 
are  not  now  required  by  the  statute  would 
be  done  away  with. 

Third,  my  bill  would  speed  up  the 
standard-setting  procedure  by  making 
new  flammable  fabrics  standards  effec- 
tive immediately,  not  1  year  after  the 
standard  becomes  final.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  grace  period  permitted 
by  the  statute  which  prevents  new  flam- 
mabiUty  standards  from  going  Into  ef- 
fect for  12  months  following  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  inequitable  ap- 
plication of  a  new  standard,  however,  my 
legislation  would  permit  firms  which  can 
affirmatively  show  that  they  cannot  com- 
ply with  a  new  standard  to  obtain  an 
exemption  for  1  year  if  a  cautionary  label 
is  included  on  the  product.  That  label 
must  indicate  first  that  the  fabric  does 
not  meet  the  new  standard  and  therefore 
is  flammable:  second,  that  the  fabric 
should  not  be  worn  near  sources  of  fire; 
and  third,  the  particular  standard  from 
which  the  fabric  has  been  exempted. 
Thus,  if  the  standard  simply  could  not 
be  met,  a  1-year  delay  with  a  cautionary 
label  would  be  permitted. 

Fourth,  this  bill  calls  for  a  new  certify- 
ing procedure.  No  products  could  be 
manufactured  for  sale  or  sold  unless  the 
product  is  certified  by  the  manufacturer 
or  the  importer  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  applicable  standard. 

Violations  of  the  certification  provi- 
sions will  be  unlawful  and  will  constitute 
an  imf  air  method  of  competition  and  an 
imfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice  in 
commerce  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion would  be  charged  with  enforcement 
of  the  certification  provisions. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  amends  section 
7  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  which 
provides  criminal  sanctions  for  willful 
violations  of  the  act.  In  accordance  with 
suggestions  made  by  the  FTC,  violations 
of  the  act  "with  knowledge,"  but  not 
necessarily  with  "willfullness",  will  con- 
stitute felonies. 

Sixth,  the  legislation  specifically  re- 
quires that  within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  new  standards  be 
issued  for  children's  sleepwear  covering 
children  up  to  the  age  of  12.  Currently, 
proposed  standards  only  cover  children 
up  to  6  years  old,  and  this  should  be 
broadened. 

Furthermore,  any  act  In  violation  of 
the  statute  would  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Also,  the  legislation  provides  for  civil 
penalties  which  will  give  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  an  immediate  sanc- 
tion and  will  permit  the  Commission  to 
go  after  violators  where  criminal  sanc- 
tions are  not  appropriate. 

Although  this  legislation  is  written  to 
conform  with  the  present  statute  which 
gives  authority  over  the  matter  to  the 
Commerce  Department,  if  legislation  to 
set  up  a  new  consumer  safety  agency  is 
passed,  jurisdiction  over  flammable 
fabrics  might  well  become  vested  in  the 
new  agency.  These  amendments  are 
equally  applicable  to  any  such  new 
agency. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  had  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  on  the  books  since 
1953  and  when  you  review  the  inrogress 
we  have  made  in  almost  20  years,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  we  simply  have  not  done 
enough  to  meet  the  problem.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  will  act  quickly  on 
this  much-needed  legislation. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS   (for  himself, 
Mr.    Beall,    Mr.    Boggs,    Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  3492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  designed  to  strengthen 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  United 
States,  to  attack  urban  street  crime,  to 
imdertake  new  training  programs  for  law 
enforcement  personnel,  to  improve  the 
training,    care,    and    rehabilitation    of 
criminal  offenders,  and  for  other  piu:- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

OMNTBTTS     CRIMINAL     JUSTICE     REFORM     AMEND- 
MENT OF  1972 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  Beall.  Boggs.  Brooke.  Case, 
Cooper.  Hatfield.  Javits.  Percy,  Saxbe, 
Stevens.  Taft.  Weicker,  and  I  are  in- 
troducing the  Criminal  Justice  Reform 
Amendments  of  1972.  It  is  a  massive 
bill — ^nine  titles,  68  pages,  and  18  pro- 
grams— making  up  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive criminal  justice  reform  bills 
ever  introduced  in  this  Congress.  It  calls 
for  new  expenditiu-es  of  upwards  of  V/z 
billion  dollars. 

This  legislation  results  from  many 
months  and  hours  of  work  on  the  part  of 
each  of  us.  Most  of  the  proposals  are  new; 
some  reflect  ideas  already  introduced  in  a 
preliminary  form  by  the  sponsoring  S«i- 
ators;  and  still  others  are  refinements 
of  bills  introduced  by  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  In  putting  this 
p>ackage  together,  some  of  us  disagreed 
among  ourselves  on  certain  provisions. 
Some  Senators  would  still  like  to  modify 
certain  proposals,  but  we  have  all  agreed 
to  stand  behind  the  bill  as  a  package 
and  push  hard  for  its  enactment  this 
year.  The  most  important  fact,  however, 
is  that  the  bills  together  represent  one 
effort — one  proposal,  making  the  sum 
greater  than  any  of  its  parts. 

Crime  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  for  sure- 
ly if  this  Nation  is  to  stop  its  growing 
crime  rate,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  must  join  together.  Although  the 
initial  effort  on  this  bill  was  undertaken 
by  a  group  of  Republican  Senators,  we 
welcome  the  support  of  all.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  must  be  willing  to  have 
their  names  side  by  side  on  legislation  if 
we  are  ever  to  go  to  the  conference  table 
and  sit  side  by  side  to  enact  meaningful 
legislation. 

The  legislation  encompasses  the  fiill 
range  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  It 
covers  prison  reform,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, court  sulministration,  criminal 
court  procedures,  urban  crime,  prisoners' 
rights,  training  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, rights  of  victims,  and  benefits  for 
law  enforcement  officers.  It  calls  for 
comprehensive  studies  of  the  whole 
thrust  of  our  criminal  justice  system  and 
especially  its  utility  in  the  area  of  vic- 
timless crime. 


If  we  are  to  tackle  the  criminal  justice 
problem  in  America,  we  cannot  do  it  la 
an  isolated  way.  It  is  not  enough  to  hire 
police  if  we  do  not  fully  train  them;  it 
is  not  enough  to  buy  new  court  facilities 
when  we  have  few  professional  court  ad- 
ministrators to  nm  them  effectively;  it 
Is  not  enough  to  Improve  our  jails  if  we 
ignore  our  courts  and  our  police. 

The  criminal  reform  system  is  one 
chain  linked  together  by  people  and  in- 
stitutions. The  chain  starts  when  a  per- 
son is  arrested  and  ends  when  he  Is 
released  back  into  the  community.  The 
unfortimate  thing  about  the  role  of  the 
community,  however,  is  that  it  often  has 
the  inappropriate  burden  to  xmdo  the 
failures  of  the  criminal  Justice  system, 
rather  than  to  extend  its  success. 

To  make  the  chain  effective,  we  must 
repair  each  link,  for  today  the  failure 
of  one  is  the  failure  of  all.  For  instance, 
if  the  prisons  do  not  rehabilitate,  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  the  police 
are  competent,  but  rather  as  we  have 
seen,  the  failure  of  the  prisons  only 
provides  more  grease  for  the  revolving 
doors  of  arrest-trial-prison. 

The  bill  which  we  have  introduced  rec- 
ognizes this  need  for  a  well-balanced, 
overall  approach  to  criminal  justice  re- 
form. We  have  put  together  a  package 
which,  if  enacted,  would  move  the  entire 
system  along  the  path  toward  greater  ^ 
responsiveness,  responsibility,  and  pub- 
lic trust. 

We  believe  this  comprehensive  ap- 
proach as  embodied  in  this  bill  will  re- 
duce the  intolerably  high  level  of  crime 
in  this  country.  It  will  reform  our  pris- 
ons, which  now  graduate  those  prepared 
and  trained  to  commit  more  crimes.  It 
will  reform  our  courts  which  lack  fair- 
ness and  efficiency.  It  will  aid  our  law 
enforcement  personnel  who  desire  and 
need  greater  training  and  professional- 
ism. And,  it  will  reform  our  attitude 
about  the  way  we  deal  with  the  plight 
of  the  innocent  victims  of  crime.  These 
proposals  will  complement  and  supple- 
ment the  great  initiatives  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

Let  me  briefiy  go  through  the  bill.  The 
summary  which  will  follow  these  re- 
marks should  be  sufficient  for  a  detailed 
explanation. 

A  good  deal  of  the  legislation  amends 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  This  is  the  law  which 
established  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  alphabetically 
called  the  LEAA.  This  Administration,  as 
many  of  you  know,  distributes  almost  all 
of  the  Federal  Government's  crime  fight- 
ing money  to  the  States  in  order  to  im- 
plement statewide  plans  to  fight  crime. 

Titles  I  tmd  n  of  our  bill  provide  the 
Administrator  of  LEAA  with  three  addi- 
tional programs  and  with  an  additional 
authorization  of  $600  milhon.  Both  titles 
accept  the  notion  that  each  State  must 
develop  and  implement  criminal  justice 
reforms  which  they,  as  individual  States 
and  cities,  deem  appropirate.  However, 
we  feel  it  is  necessary  that  each  State 
and  city  that  develops  progressive  re- 
forms should  be  rewarded  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Federal  Government. 

Title  I  appropriates  money  to  States 
which  enact  certain  reforms  and  which 
submits  a  statewide  comprehensive  cri- 
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minal  Justice  reform  plan  designed  to 
aid  the  police,  corrections,  and  court  ad- 
ministrators. 

Title  n  creates  two  programs  to  di- 
rectly assist  our  large  metropolitan  areas. 
One  program  is  similar  to  the  one  in 
title  I,  except  here  money  Is  passed  di- 
rectly to  the  large  cities.  The  second  is  a 
codification  of  the  President's  program 
on  impacted  aid  to  fight  "street  crimes." 
The  bill  recognizes  that  the  city  is  where 
the  real  crime  battle  must  be  waged  and 
won. 

Title  m  deals  with  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. Few  realize  that  75  percent  of 
all  first-time  juvenile  offenders  are  like- 
ly to  commit  further  offenses.  Ninety 
percent  of  all  adult  felons  have  juvenile 
offense  records.  And  to  cite  one  more 
statistic — perhaps  the  most  meaningful — 
over  50  percent  of  all  serious  crime  in 
America  is  committed  by  persons  under 
18  years  of  age.  Clearly,  the  juvenile 
crime  of  today  is  the  adult  crime  of  to- 
morrow, and  unless  we  stop  this  progres- 
sion, we  will  have  guaranteed  crime  in 
America  for  generations  to  come.  A  dol- 
lar spent  on  a  juvenile  delinquent  will  be 
mstfiy  dollars  saved — and,  more  im- 
portant, a  juvenile  saved. 

LEAA,  through  its  State  plans,  distrib- 
utes the  bulk  of  the  money  to  combat 
juvenile  delinquency.  At  i>resent  they  are 
allocating  about  20  percent  or  $120  mil- 
lion to  juvenile  delinquency;  an  amount 
woefully  inadequate  considering  the 
amount  of  juvenile  crime.  The  Youth 
Development  Delinquency  Prevention 
Administration,  alphabetically  called 
YDDPA,  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  distributes 
most  of  the  remainder,  approximately 
$10  million. 

YDDPA  as  originally  conceived,  was 
to  deal  with  prevention  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, while  LEAA  was  to  deal  with 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  within  the 
traditional  criminal  justice  system.  This 
bifurcation  has  been  blurred  and  needs 
once  again  to  be  restated. 

Title  in  requires  each  State  to  have 
within  its  statewide  plan,  as  required 
by  LEAA,  a  juvenile  Justice  component; 
that  is,  a  plan  as  to  how  the  State  antic- 
ipates to  spend  its  money  on  juvenile 
delinquency.  A  certain  percentage  of  the 
money  which  a  State  received  from 
LEAA  must  be  devoted  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  this  Juvenile  Justice  compo- 
nent. 

Each  State's  juvenile  plan  must  con- 
tain certain  reforms,  and  $500  mil- 
lion is  authorized  to  implement  these 
reforms.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the 
existence  and  coordination  of  certain 
youth  services  and  adequate  ^resources 
for  cities.  Most  important,  I  believe.  Is 
the  requirement  that  States  treat  and 
detain  juveniles  in  separate  facilities 
from  adults,  and,  among  juveniles,  that 
States  treat  and  detain  separately  those 
juveniles  who  have  committed  offenses 
which,  if  committed  by  an  adult,  would 
not  be  a  criminal  act  at  all.  If  you  put 
a  high  school  pot  smoker  or  car  thief  in 
the  same  cell  as  an  adult  murderer,  the 
juvenile  will  be  likely  to  suffer  and  come 
out  a  hardened  criminal.  It  would  also 
seem  logical  that  if  a  child  who  has  been 
charged  as  being  a  "nmaway"  or  a 
"truant"  Is  put  In  the  same  cell  as  a 


Juvenile  rapist,  the  former  will  hardly 
benefit. 

This  title  repesds  the  YDDPA  program 
and  in  its  place  sets  up  a  f  ull-flediged  pro- 
gram within  HEW  for  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  program  is  a 
modification  of  a  proposal  suggested  by 
LEAA.  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Coordination  Administra- 
tion is  created  with  an  authorized  ap- 
propriation of  250  million  dollars. 

Each  State,  through  an  established 
State  Planning  Agency,  would  submit  a 
comprehensive  plan  in  the  area  of  de- 
linquency prevention.  States  would  be  al- 
located adequate  money  for  the  creation 
of  such  an  agency,  the  required  plan,  and 
for  the  implementation  of  these  plans. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  the  existence 
and  coordination  of  certain  youth  serv- 
ices and  adequate  resources  for  cities. 

The  establishment  of  this  new  agency 
clearly  puts  HEW  on  an  equal  footing 
with  LEAA  in  the  area  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

The  last  section  of  this  Juvenile  de- 
linquency title  sets  forth  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  juveniles  before  Federal 
courts.  Until  we  are  certain  that  the 
courts  and  correcti(xial  systems  are  triily 
going  to  protect  the  children  of  this  Na- 
tion, we  must  enact  the  necessary  safe- 
guards. Parents  and  often  Judges  them- 
selves believe  that  once  a  Juvenile  is  sub- 
ject to  the  sanctions  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  his  interests  will  be  primarily 
considered.  Such  a  trust  has  been  proven 
to  be  illusive  for  we  see  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  Juveniles  trampled  upon  by  the 
system. 

These  amendments  codify  to  some  ex- 
tent recent  Supreme  Court  rulings.  Their 
purpose  is  to  afford  to  juveniles  the  same 
procedural  rights  afforded  to  adults 
when  appearing  before  Federal  courts, 
for  clearly  experience  has  shown  us  that 
the  correctional  system  and  its  effects 
make  little  distinction  between  adults 
and  children. 

Title  IV  creates  regional  academies. 
These  academies  will  have  the  primary 
function  of  providing  a  imiform  3-year 
course  of  instruction  for  high  school 
graduates  desiring  a  college  equivalent 
degree  in  one  of  the  many  law  enforce- 
ment fields.  Including  police  science, 
courts,  administration,  and  corrections. 
In  order  to  graduate,  a  student  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  a  1-year  internship  In 
his  or  her  vocational  field  in  the  region 
in  which  the  academy  serves.  This  in- 
ternship provides  the  graduate  with  a 
necessary  local  vocational  experience. 

The  academies  in  addition  would  pro- 
vide other  training  and  educational  serv- 
ices to  State  and  Federal  correctional 
personnel,  the  community,  and  related 
professions. 

A  competent  and  well-trained  cadre 
of  men  and  women  to  work  in  the  law- 
enforcement  field  is  the  best  guarantee 
to  an  efficient  and  fair  criminal  justice 
system.  I  find  it  astcmishing  that  we 
spend  millions  to  train  men  and  women 
to  walk  oh  the  moon  and  CHily  pennies  to 
train  law-enforcement  officers  to  walk 
the  streets  of  our  cities. 

There  is  little  professional  input 
throughout  the  entire  criminal  system. 
Prosecuting  attorneys  are  asked  to  de- 
cide whether  a  defendant  should  be 


diverted  from  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Judges  are  asked  to  sentence 
criminals,  and  parole  boards  are  asked 
to  decide  the  appropriateness  and  the 
conditions  of  the  offender's  release.  All 
of  these  responsibilities  are  placed  upon 
these  officials,  but  usually  without  any 
professional  help.  It  is  an  unfair  burden 
to  these  officials  and  to  the  individual 
offenders. 

An  administrator  at  a  parole  hearing 
will  spend  only  a  few  minutes  to  make  a 
decision  that  will  affect  an  inmate's  life 
and  livelihood.  The  Board  holds  an  av- 
erage of  12,000  hearings  every  year 
amounting  to  more  than  250  per  each 
working  day. 

Defendants  are  now  papered  through 
the  bail  agency  to  the  probatlcHi  office,  to 
the  prison  and  then  to  the  parole  board 
with  little  continuity  of  supervision  and 
with  much  duplication.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter if  these  functions  were  performed 
and  coordinated  by  one  body. 

If  rehabilitation  is  going  to  work,  we 
must  individualize  treatment;  we  must 
assess  the  offender's  needs,  and  relate  to 
him  our  expectations.  No  <Mie  system  of 
rehabilitation  can  be  tailored  for  all  in- 
mates. To  meet  these  objectives  the  bill 
creates  a  uniform  and  predictable  sys- 
tem of  Federal  probation  and  parole  ad- 
ministered by  district  boards.  These 
boards,  professionally  staffed,  will  rec- 
ommend appropriate  sentencing,  study 
the  progress  of  the  individual  offender, 
recommend  parole  and  conditions  for 
parole,  and,  in  general,  provide  the 
needed  continuity  and  supervision  which 
Is  now  lacking. 

Title  V  also  creates  a  commission  on 
correctional  standards  which  will  estab- 
lish broad  standards  for  all  of  America's 
prisons.  If  we  are  to  expect  graduates 
from  our  correctional  system  to  8u:t  and 
live  In  society — 95  percent  of  all  inmates 
return  to  our  society — ^we  must  treat 
them  In  a  way  which  furthers  their  re- 
habilitation, rather  than  their  alienation. 

When  we  speak  of  standards  we  are 
not  talking  about  providing  a  country 
club  setting,  but  only  the  guarantee  of 
adequate  medical  care,  food,  clothing, 
and  basic  constitutional  rights.  Prison  Is 
a  place  of  confinement.  But  current  prob- 
lems of  lack  of  human  rights  and  dig- 
nity are  adverse  not  only  to  the  interests 
of  the  Inmates  themselves,  but  to  the 
Interests  of  the  public  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Its  Justice  and  to  the  civilization 
which  we  are  sustaining. 

Title  VI  provides  specific  correctional 
reforms.  Inmates  in  Federal  prisons  are 
paid  between  17  and  49  cents  per  hour 
for  work  performed  in  the  Federal  prison 
industry.  By  providing  greater  benefits 
and  incentives  for  inmates  to  work,  you 
are  strengthening  the  rehabilitative  sys- 
tem as  well  as  saving  money.  For  In- 
stance, for  those  Inmates  who  are  heads 
of  a  household,  by  depriving  them  of 
adequate  pay  to  sustain  their  families, 
you  are  f m-thering  the  likelihood  of  hav- 
ing that  family's  being  placed  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  to  the  fiscal  burden  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  you  are  gradually 
separating  the  ties  with  the  family,  which 
can  be  the  anchor  for  any  rehabilitative 
efforts.  If  an  Inmate  becomes  accustomed 
to  work  and  begins  to  enjoy  it,  and  de- 
sires and  receives  employment  because 
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of  it,  that  Is,  many  times  all  that  is  need- 
ed for  adjustment  to  society. 

Title  VI  gives  inmates  in  Federal 
prisons  a  minimiim  hourly  wage  of  75 
cents  and,  to  encourage  States  to  do 
the  same,  it  forbids  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  purchasing  goods  produced 
by  State  prisons  imless  a  similar  wage 
scale  is  provided. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  all 
profits  from  the  prison  industry  be  used 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Its  inmates. 
Although  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
has  the  authority  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective now,  without  legislation,  this 
would  make  it  mandatory  and  a  declared 
congressional  policy.  The  Federal  prison 
industry  must  be  concerned  with  produc- 
ing men  and  women  capable  of  function- 
ing in  society  rather  than  producing 
profits. 

Title  VI  enables  all  inmates  to  get 
social  security  credit  for  time  spent  work- 
ing in  prison  industries.  Again,  if  we 
are  to  expect  adjustment  by  the  inmates 
when  they  return  to  society,  we  must 
make  this  road  to  adjustment  as  short 
as  possible. 

The  title  specifically  provides  two  nec- 
essary constitutional  rights  for  all  in- 
mates. First,  it  gives  all  offenders  the 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  after 
they  have  been  released  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts.  A  similar  measure 
was  recently  passed  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  States  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations of  its  citizens  to  vote.  At  times, 
the  Congress,  the  courts  and  the  Consti- 
tution have  limited  that  power  with  re- 
gard to  voting  qualifications  for  Federal 
elections.  This  would  create  one  more 
such  limitation. 

Some  would  extend  this  right  to  all 
elections.  We  do  not  go  that  far.  Some 
would  restore  the  right  to  vote  immedi- 
ately after  release  from  prison  and  still 
others  would  prevent  its  denial.  We  do 
not  go  that  far.  What  we  say  is  that 
when  the  court  no  longer  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  particular  defendent,  at  that 
time  the  State  cannot  deprive  the  offend- 
er of  his  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. Of  course,  if  a  State  restores  this 
right  earlier  in  the  judicial  process  or 
never  deprives  it,  then  this  amendment 
would  have  no  application. 

There  is  no  greater  symbolic  act  of  ac- 
ceptance, nor  no  greater  act  of  rejection 
than  the  denial  of  the  right  or  the  right 
to  vote.  In  a  democratic,  free,  and  dy- 
namic society,  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  makes  one  less  than  a  citizen  for 
he  is  denied  a  most  fundamental  right. 
How  can  we  expect  ex-offenders  to  re- 
spect the  political  system — the  system 
which  created  the  courts  and  the  prisons 
which  judged  and  treated  him — if  they 
have  no  right  to  vote  and  exercise  their 
opportunity  to  lawfully  register  his  views 
In  that  system? 

Graduates  of  our  penal  system  should 
not  be  Identified  by  society,  but  only  with 
society. 

If  one  commits  an  offense  against  the 
electoral  process,  it  seems  appropriate 
to  deny  liim  his  right  to  vote,  for,  that 
would  be  a  rational  consequence  of  his 
illegal  action.  This  amendment  makes 
such  a  stipulation.  But  when  one  com- 
mits a  crime,  which  is  unrelated  to  his 
right  to  vote,  it  is  unfair  to  deny  him  that 


right.  It  reminds  me  of  the  illogical  ap- 
plication of  the  sanctions  of  the  law 
when  one  is  found  guilty  of  stealing  a 
car  and  the  offender  is  deprived  of  his 
license  to  vote  but  not  of  his  license  to 
drive. 

If  our  criminal  penalties  more  appro- 
priately fit  the  crime,  all  citizens  includ- 
ing offenders,  would  have  more  respect 
and  less  resentment  for  the  law.  In  the 
long  nm,  in  such  a  system,  there  would 
be  greater  chance  of  rehabilitation,  for 
then  rehabilitation  would  be  a  specific 
failure  of  taking  into  account  a  specific 
consequence  of  a  specific  act. 

Second,  a  corresponding  and  relating 
amendment  provides  inmates  with  the 
right  to  sue  in  Federal  courts  for  the  res- 
toration of  their  civil  rights.  Specifically, 
the  amendment  changes  title  42,  section 
1988  of  the  U.S.  Code.  This  Is  the  sec- 
tion of  Federal  Civil  Procediue  which  de- 
termines the  rights  of  those  to  have 
standing  to  sue  in  Federal  courts.  Federal 
courts  however  apply  the  ruling  of  Erie 
against  Thompson,  that  is,  that  applica- 
ble State  rule  on  procedure  must  be  ap- 
plied with  regard  to  the  standing  of  the 
plaintiff  to  bring  suit.  All  States  have 
varsring  forms  of  procedure  including 
some  which  provide  no  standing  at  sill  for 
certain  offenders  to  bring  civil  action  sw:- 
tions,  making  them — in  the  eyes  of  that 
State  law  and  in  their  own  eyes — civilly 
dead.  This  amendment  would  enable  in- 
mates to  sue  in  Federal  courts  for  vin- 
dication and  restoration  of  these  civil 
rights. 

Lastly  the  title  enables  Federal  surplus 
food  commodities  to  be  given  to  State 
and  Federal  prisons. 

Title  Vn  creates  a  Federal  Commis- 
sion on  Victimless  Crimes  which  will 
study  and  recommend  to  the  Congress  its 
flndiigs  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
criminsd  sanctions  to  certain  crimes 
where  there  is  no  recognized  "victim"  be- 
sides the  perpretator  of  the  crime. 
Crimes  such  as  drug  addiction  and  use, 
prostitution,  gambling,  vagrancy,  disor- 
derly conduct,  truancy,  alcoholism,  selec- 
tive service  violations,  are  some  of  the 
crimes  which  the  Commission  would  con- 
sider. 

Every  major  investigation  into  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  prestigious  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Eiiforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  have 
highlighted  this  problem.  It  is  often  said 
that  if  the  courts  and  the  correctional 
system  discharges  those  who  are  in  no 
need  of  criminal  sanctions  and  rehabili- 
tation, it  would  leave  those  men  and 
women  who  were  indeed  criminally  dan- 
gerous to  society. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
those  who  have  been  found  gxiilty  of 
victimless  crimes  become  the  second  of- 
fenders— the  recidivisits  who  we  often 
talk  about.  When  you  put  in  the  same 
cell  or  the  same  prison  one  foimd  guilty 
of  gambling  or  dnig  abuse  with  one  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  homicide  or 
rape,  the  results  are  obvious — tlie  of- 
fender of  the  victimless  crime  will  likely 
commit  a  crime  with  a  victim. 

Our  institutions  should  deal  with  these 
pec^le,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  and  the  overburdened  criminal 


justice  system.  The  question  is  which  is 
the  best  and  most  economic  approcich?  It 
could  be  that  in  many  cases,  health  and 
mental  care  would  be  less  costly  to  the 
society  and  to  the  individual.  The  Com- 
mission, it  would  be  hoped,  would  answer 
these  questions. 

Titles  Vm  and  IX  relate  to  a  most  im- 
portant area — the  real  victims  of 
crimes — the  people  who  are  robbed, 
killed,  and  raped,  their  families  and 
those  who  must  now  care  for  the  victim. 
And,  also  the  law  enforcement  personnel 
who  are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  These 
are  the  direct  and  innocent  victims  of 
crime  and  it  is  about  time  the  Congress 
provided  for  them. 

Title  vm  provides  death  benefits  of 
up  to  $50,000  for  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel killed  in  action.  Title  IX  creates  a 
comprehensive  system  of  reimbursing 
these  victims  of  crime.  This  bill  is  essen- 
tially the  one  introduced  by  Senator 
Mansfield  and  already  considered  by 
Senator  McClellan's  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It  provides 
a  mechanism  by  which  citizens  who  have 
been  injured  or  killed  by  violent  crimes 
can  be  compensated  up  to  $25,000.  Simi- 
lar State  programs  would  be  able  to  be 
established  and  funded.  The  State  of 
Maryland  has  already  established  such  a 
system  for  victim  compensation  and  they 
should  be  lauded  for  their  leadership. 

Crime,  as  we  all  know,  is  bom  out  of 
poverty  and  frustraticai.  This  bill  makes 
no  attempt  to  attack  till  the  causes  of 
crime.  It  should  be  obvious,  however,  that 
we  can  create  an  efScient  court  system, 
produce  trained  and  competent  police, 
and  build  modem  jails  with  successful 
rehabilitative  techniques,  but  if  the  ex- 
offender  is  retiUTied  to  the  same  destruc- 
tive environment  we  would  not  have 
maximized  our  investment  and  a  good 
deal  of  our  efforts  would  be  wasted.  The 
cosponsors  have  addressed  these  social 
issues  in  other  legislative  proposals.  Per- 
haps we  will  join  together  again  in  a  leg- 
islative package  toward  attaining  once 
again  these  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

sttmmart  of  the  omnibus  criminal  justice 
Reform  Amendments  of  1972 

titu!  i:  model  criminal  justice  grant 

PROGRAM 

This  Title  enables  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  to  ad- 
minister funds  to  qualifying  states  under  a 
model  Criminal  Justice  Program.  A  state 
desiring  to  qualify  for  fimda  must  set  forth 
a  comprehensive  criminal  justice  reform  pro- 
gram for  the  entire  state  and  Its  local  levels 
of  government.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
would  grant  up  to  7S  percent  of  the  cost  of 
Implementing  approved  projects.  A  state's 
comprehensive  program  must  touch  all  of 
the  facets  of  criminal  Justice,  Including  pro- 
grams designed  to  renovate  facilities.  Im- 
prove law  enforcement  personnel,  Improve 
coxirt  administration  and  the  correctional 
systems  of  the  state.  The  moneys  allocated 
to  any  state  under  the  Plan  would  be  in 
addition  to  any  money  received  from  LEAA 
under  existing  programs. 
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The  Administrator  of  LEAA  will  prescribe 
basic  criteria  and  requirements  for  applicant 
states.  For  Instance,  the  Title  provides  that 
all  states  must  establish:  uniform  recruit- 
ment, retirement  and  advancement  stand- 
ards, adequate  compensation,  and  manda- 
tory training  for  all  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

With  regard  to  court  reform,  each  state 
and  locality  within  such  state  must  Imple- 
ment such  reforms  as  wlU  Insure  that  the 
trial  of  all  adult  offenses  will  be  commenced 
no  later  than  60  days  from  date  of  arrest  or 
charge.  These  reforms  may  Include  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  prosecutors  and  Judges 
and  Improving  the  efficiency  of  criminal 
court  procedures  and  administration. 

In  the  area  of  corrections,  each  state  and 
where  appropriate  each  locality,  imder  this 
Title,  must:  (1)  Individualize  treatment  and 
security  through  classification  procedures; 
(2)  provide  comprehensive  vocational  and 
educatlonE^  programs;  (3)  provide  separate 
detention  facilities  for  juveniles;  (4)  estab- 
lish statewide  standards  for  Jails;  (5)  pro- 
vide extended  parole  and  probationary  serv- 
ices; (6)  establish  statewide  training  and 
compensation  standards  for  correctional  i>er- 
Bonnel;  and  (7)  develop  and  operate  com- 
munity programs  for  drug  and  alcohol 
addicts. 

Each  state  must  have  under  study  (1)  the 
consolidation  of  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies within  the  state  and  (2)  the  application 
of  criminal  laws  to  victimless  crimes. 

The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  states  and  local- 
ities In  order  to  implement  the  objectives  of 
the  Title. 

The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  waive 
some  of  the  basic  criteria. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Title  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
State  Planning  Agencies  established  in  Title  I 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  with  the  remaining 
50  percent  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  be  divided  among  cities  and 
other  local  governments. 

title  n:  Am  to  the  cities 
This  Title  authorizes  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  to  grant 
to  cities  with  a  population  of  over  250,000, 
300  million  dollars  to  fight  crime  under  either 
of  two  proposed  programs.  Any  money  re- 
ceived under  either  program  would  not  de- 
crease any  allocated  amount  eligible  to  be 
received  by  that  city  tinder  any  other  pro- 
gram administered  by  LEAA. 

Program  #1  {Police,  Courts  and  Correc- 
tions) A  program  is  established  by  which 
LEAA  Is  authorized  to  grant  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  appropriated  money  to  eligible  cities 
in  order  to  pay  up  to  90  percent  of  the  costs 
of  carrying  out  certain  crime  fighting  pro- 
grams. An  "eligible  city"  Is  one  which  Is 
among  the  top  25  cities  In  the  TTnited  States 
having  the  highest  crime  index  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

An  eligible  city  shall  submit  its  applica- 
tion directly  to  the  Administrator  of  LEAA. 
Such  application  shall  set  forth  a  program 
for: 

(1)  strengthening  the  police,  including 
programs  designed  to:  facilitate  recruitment 
and  training;  Improve  administrative  ma- 
chinery; aid  auxiliary  police  organizations; 
and  aid  enforcement  of  narcotics  laws. 

(2)  reforming  the  courts.  Including  proj- 
ects designed  to:  Improve  efficiency  of  court 
administration;  Improve  efficiency  of  per- 
sonnel In  connection  wtlh  disposition  of 
criminal  cases;  establish  uniform  criteria 
for  pretrial  detention;  provide  alternatives 
to  the  ball  bond  system  and  establish  pre- 
trial services. 

(3)  improving  the  corrections.  Including 
projects  designed  to:  establish  appropriate 
qualifications  and  standards  for  correctional 


officers;  facilitate  recruitment  and  training 
of  such  officers;  provide  separate  detention 
facilities  for  Juveniles  and  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing in  existing  correctional  facilities. 

Each  eligible  city  can  spend  up  to  Vs  of 
Its  funds  on  each  of  the  above  three  com- 
ponents. 

In  addition,  the  application  must  set  forth 
adequate  assurances  for  fiscal  control  audit- 
ing and  adequate  reporting  and  evaluation. 

Program  #2  (Street  Crimes)  The  purpose 
of  this  program  Is  to  reduce  street  crimes, 
such  as  robbery,  rape  and  homicide  and  as- 
sault. 

Any  eligible  city  desiring  to  participate 
shall  make  an  application  directly  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  LEAA.  Such  application  shall 
contain  a  detailed  description  of  those  activ- 
ities which  will  best  contribute  to  reducing 
street  crime,  including:  Public  education.  In- 
creased police  patrolling  or  any  Innovative 
police  activity  or  equipment  designed  to  re- 
duce street  crimes;  programs  to  create  prior- 
ities in  prosecuting  those  who  commit  street 
crimes,  programs  for  speedy  trials  and 
strengthened  criminal  court  procedures  and 
special  rehabilitative  efforts  designed  to  help 
first  offenders. 

In  addition,  the  application  must  set  forth 
assurances  for  adequate  auditing  and  evalua- 
tion. 

The  Administrator  of  LEAA  can  grant  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  appropriated  money  to 
carry  out  the  pxirpose  of  this  program.  The 
Federal  Government  Is  authorized  to  pay  90 
percent  of  the  costs  of  any  project. 

title  m:  juvenile  delinquency 

This  Title  repeals  the  present  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  and  creates  in  Its  place  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency 
in  America.  It  proposes  a  change  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  their  respective  ac- 
tivities as  they  relate  to  Juvenile  delinquency 
as  well  as  substantive  changes  In  Title  18  of 
the  U.S.  Code  governing  the  rights  of  Juve- 
niles m  Federal  courts. 

A.  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Coordination  Administration.  It  Is  en- 
visioned that  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Coordination  Administration 
(Fedeiul  agency)  which  is  proposed  to  be 
created  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  headed  by  a  Presi- 
dentially  appointed  Administrator,  will  be 
the  primary  grantor  of  Federal  planning  and 
action  money  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  for  the  coordination  and 
implementation  of  youth  services  among  the 
fifty  states. 

In  order  to  encourage  development  of  com- 
prehensive approaches  to  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  Federal  agency  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  State  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Coordination  Plan- 
ning Agency  (State  agency).  Any  existing 
state-wide  agency  which  meets  the  legisla- 
tive requirements  can  qualify.  The  State 
Agency  must  have  the  authority  to  coordi- 
nate related  juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
activities  of  state  operating  agencies  Involved 
in  education,  mental  health,  public  health, 
welfare,  youth  development  and  vocational 
education.  The  State  Agency  must  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  agencies  relating  to  the  pre- 
veation  of  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  state 
and  local  governments. 

The  primary  function  of  the  State  Agency 
Is  to  develop  and  coordinate  in  ctccordance 
with  regulations  and  guidelines  set  forth  by 
the  Federal  agency,  a  state-wide  comprehen- 
sive youth  services  system  (or  plan)  for  Ju- 
venile delinquency  prevention.  This  plan 
shall  set  forth  means  in  wtilch  the  state  and 
Its  localities  Intend  to  prevent  Juvenile  de- 
linquency Including,  but  not  limited  to:  in- 
dividual, family  and  group  counseling;  diag- 


nostic services;  vocational  remedial  educa- 
tion and  tutoring,  and  other  educational 
opportunities  outside  the  established  school 
system;  emergency  shelters;  halfway  houses; 
extended  probationary  and  parole  services; 
after-care  services;  health  services;  drug 
abuse  programs;  social,  cultural  and  recre- 
ational activities;  para-professional  volun- 
teer programs;  community  awareness  pro- 
grams; runaway  homes;  foster  care  and  shel- 
ter care  homes  and  group  homes. 

The  Federal  government  shall  pay  100  per- 
cent of  the  costs  for  the  establishment  of 
such  State  Agencies  and  for  the  development 
of  these  Comprehensive  Youth  Services 
Plans.  Each  state  shall  receive  $250,000  for 
this  purpose  and  remaining  planning  money 
will  be  divided  among  the  states  according 
to  their  need  and  population.  Provision  is 
made  to  assure  that  adequate  planning 
money  will  go  to  local  levels  of  government. 

The  Federal  Agency  apprc^riates  "action" 
money  to  Implement  these  state-wide  plaius. 
However,  no  state  plan  will  be  approved  as 
comprehensive  and  thus  no  action  money 
appropriated  unless  the  plan  meets  certain 
requirements.  Among  these  are  the  need  to 
devote  adequate  resources  to  ( 1 )  urban  areas, 
and  (2)  alternative  methods  of  handling 
traditional  law  enforcement  problems  which 
Involve  Juvenile  delinquents.  The  plan  must 
meet  certain  technical  qualifications;  for  in- 
stance, it  must  set  forth  a  description  of  the 
state  and  local  agencies  and  their  Juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  programs  which  are 
planned  to  be  coordinated,  five  and  ten  year 
Implementation  goals  and  program  coordina- 
tion with  the  state  LEAA  administration.  In 
addition,  the  Plan  must  adequately  protect 
privacy  rights,  provide  for  assurances  of  ade- 
quate hearings,  adequate  evaluation  and  au- 
diting proceedings  and  assurances  that  it  wlU 
provide  enough  resources  to  minority  and 
disadvantaged  youth. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  "action"  money 
will  be  distributed  among  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  their  population,  retaining  30  per- 
cent of  these  funds  for  direct  distribution 
to  the  cities  and  other  levels  of  government 
on  the  basis  of  need. 

The  program  enables  the  state  adminis- 
tration of  courts  and  corrections  upon  their 
approval  and  designation,  to  take  advantage 
of  these  programs  as  a  part  of  their  Juvenile 
Justice  program. 

The  Federal  agency  will  be  authorized  to 
provide  both  technical  assistance  and  evalu- 
ating services  to  the  states  to  assist  them  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Title.  The 
Federal  agency  will  also  serve  as  a  research 
center  In  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  related  youth  problems.  And  In  order  to 
test  this  research,  the  agency  is  authorized 
to  give  demonstration  grants  for  innovative 
and  experimental  programs. 

Finally,  there  Is  established  an  Inter- 
Agency  Council  to  be  headed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  this  newly  created  Federal  Agency, 
and  other  Presidentially  appointed  members, 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  all  Federal 
activities  and  services  relating  to  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Title. 

B.  Amendments  to  the  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

This  Title  proposes  changes  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  as  Its  programs  relating  to 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile 
delinquents. 

The  Amendments  provide  that  each  com- 
prehensive state-wide  plan  as  now  required 
by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  must  contain  a  Juvenile 
Justice  component;  that  Is,  a  plan  by  the 
state  and  its  localities  on  how  it  Intends  to 
spend  Its  Federal  LEAA  money  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quents. Furthermore,  the  Amendments  pro- 
vide that  a  certain  percentage  of  these  LEAA 
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funds  as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
of  LEAA,  must  be  devoted  by  each  state  to 
the  Implementation  of  this  Juvenile  Justice 
plan. 

The  plan  to  be  funded  must  contain  or 
provide,  among  other  things  that: 

(1)  at  least  50  percent  of  its  allocated 
resources  be  devoted  to  the  development  and 
use  of  alternative  methods  of  Incarceration 
and  rehabilitation  other  than  in  the  tradi- 
tional detention  center,  training  and  reform 
schools  and  prisons. 

(2)  the  state  will  treat  and  maintain  in 
separate  facilities  and  programs  Juveniles 
who  have  committed  violations  which,  If 
conunitted  by  adults,  would  not  be  a  criminal 
act.  and 

(3)  sufficient  advanced  techniques  in  the 
development  of  services  and  facilities  in- 
cluding community  based  services,  dlagnoetic 
facilities,  expanded  use  of  probation  as  an 
alternative  to  incarceration,  etc. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  states  to  imple- 
ment these  plans. 

C.  Criminal  Code  Amendments: 

This  Title  amends  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code 
as  it  relates  to  the  procedure  and  rights  of 
Juveniles  before  Federal  courts.  The  Amend- 
ment does  the  following: 

Trial  Procedure: 

( 1 )  Juveniles  will  not  be  tried  In  a  United 
States  District  Court  unless  there  is  no  ap- 
propriate state  Juvenile  court  or  state  re- 
habilitation services  associated  with  an 
existing  Juvenile  court.  The  burden  is  upon 
the  Attorney  General  to  so  certify;  If  the 
Attorney  General  does  not  so  certify,  the 
JuvenUe  is  surrendered  to  state  authorities 
for  appropriate  action. 

(2)  If  the  Attorney  General  does  so  certify, 
the  Juvenile  is  proceeded  against  through  an 
information  (rather  than  Instituting  crimi- 
nal prosecutions) ;  however,  criminal  prosec- 
utions can  be  initiated  against  the  JuvenUe 
who  has  committed  a  crime  which,  if  com- 
mitted by  an  adult,  would  be  a  felony,  pro- 
vided after  a  hearing,  it  is  found  that  there 
Is  no  reasonable  prospect  for  rehabilitating 
the  Juvenile  before  his  majority. 

(3)  The  Attorney  General  is  not  permitted 
to  detain  any  Juvenile  alleged  or  found  to 
be  delinquent  in  any  institution  In  which 
adults  are  convicted  of  a  crime  or  awaiting 
trial. 

Rights  of  the  Juvenile  Once  Detained  are 
set  forth: 

(A)  Juveniles  must  be  advised  of  legal 
rights  upon  initial  detention  and  detailing 
offices  must  Immediately  notify  Office  of  At- 
torney General  and  forthwith  take  Juvenile 
before  a  committing  magistrate. 

(B)  Juvenile  can  only  be  detained  in  a 
Juvenile  home  or  other  suitable  place  desig- 
nated by  Attorney  General.  However,  once 
arrested,  the  Juvenile  cannot  be  detained 
beyond  the  time  than  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  Juvenile  before  a  committing  mag- 
istrate. 

(C)  The  committing  magistrate  shall  with 
all  reasonable  speed  release  the  Juvenile  to 
his  parents  or  appropriate  guardians  upon 
their  promise  to  bring  the  Juvenile  before  the 
court  unless  the  committing  magistrate  de- 
termines that  the  Juvenile  should  be  detained 
because  he  is  (1)  danger  to  the  community. 

(2)  has  no  person  to  supervise  his  release,  or 

(3)  his  return  to  court  is  uncertain. 

(D)  The  JuvenUe  shall  have  right  to  coun- 
sel (appointed  If  necessary)  through  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding  and  unless  advised 
by  legal  counsel  no  prior  statements  of  the 
JuvenUe  whUe  in  custody  about  his  guUt  or 
innocence  is  admlssable  In  court. 

(E)  The  JuvenUe  shall  be  afforded  the 
prlvUege  against  self-incrimination. 

(F)  Any  extra-judicial  statement  or  evi- 
dence which  would  be  constltutlonaUy  inad- 
missable  in  a  criminal  proceeding  against 
the  JuvenUe  shall  not  be  admitted  Into  evi- 
dence over  the  objections  made  by  or  in  be- 
half of  the  Juvenile. 


(O)  All  confessloiis  or  admissions  to  oup- 
port  a  finding  that  the  JuvenUe  committed 
the  act  must  be  corroborated. 
Trru;  iv:  training  and  education  pbogkams 

IN     THX     AREA     OF     LAW     ENFORCEMENT 

This  Title  creates  a  unique  means  of  pro- 
viding education  and  training  for  those  who 
have  an  Interest  in  law  enforcement.  To  ob- 
tain this  objective  regional  academies  are 
created  throughout  the  country  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Coordinating  Council. 

An  eleven  member  Coordinating  Council 
for  Regional  Law  Enforcement  Academies 
(National  CouncU)  is  authorized  to  assist 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration In  creating  not  less  than  seven  re- 
gional academies.  The  Council  shall,  among 
other  things,  supervise  the  operation  of  these 
academies,  establishing  general  policy  guide- 
lines with  respect  to  curriculum  development 
and  the  general  operation  of  the  academies' 
grant  degrees  and  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  on  the  operation  of  the  academies. 

The  heart  of  the  legislation  is  the  creation 
of  regional  academies  to  serve  the  geographic 
region  which  the  Academy  represents.  Al- 
though it  shall  be  so  located  as  to  best  serve 
the  particular  region,  an  existing  college 
campus  Is  given  some  priority.  The  regional 
academy  Is  administered  by  a  Regional  Board 
comprised  of  two  persons  from  each  state 
within  the  region  appointed  by  the  State 
Planning  Board  established  in  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

The  Regional  Board's  main  function  Is  to 
operate  the  regional  academy.  It  shall  ap- 
point a  chancellor  and  develop,  along  with 
guidelines  set  forth  by  the  National  Council, 
curriculums  of  study. 

A  wide  spectrum  of  people  will  be  eligible 
to  attend  the  numerous  types  of  programs  at 
the  Academy.  Its  major  program  will  be  a 
course  of  Instruction  which  will  lead  to  a 
degree  In  one  or  more  areas  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement.  The  academy  wlU  be  authorized 
to  provide  a  three-year  course  of  instruction 
for  those  interested  in  pursuing  vocations  in 
police,  court  administration,  corrections  and 
other  related  law  enforcement  fields.  The 
three  years  of  instruction  will  provide  not 
only  specific  Instuctlon  In  a  particular  voca- 
tional field,  but  also  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  a  general  liberal  arts  education  including 
courses  in  humanities,  community  relations, 
civics,  peycholognr.  etc.  The  three  year  course 
of  Instruction  In  each  academy  Is  to  be  simi- 
lar throughout  the  nation  In  order  to  achieve 
uniformity  of  instruction  and  competence 
among  its  graduates.  However,  to  qualify  for 
the  degfree  and  in  order  to  make  the  educa- 
tion relevant  to  the  region  in  which  the 
Academy  Is  located,  a  one-year  Internship 
program  Is  required  In  a  law  enforcement 
agency  located  within  the  region.  Those  who 
attend  this  degree  program  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  Federal  stipends. 

The  Regional  Academy  is  authorized  to 
provide  full  or  part-time  training  programs 
for  state  and  P'ederal  correctional  personnel. 
In  addition,  the  Academy  is  authorized  to 
establish  programs  which  will  enable  it  to 
serve  as  (1)  a  training  institution  for  stu- 
dents and  practitioners  of  criminal  Justice; 
(2)  a  centralized  channel  for  the  recruitment 
of  criminal  Jiistlce  personnel  for  Federal, 
State  and  local  criminal  Justice  agencies;  (3) 
a  consultation  center  for  criminal  Justice 
agencies  and  professional  schools  and  (4)  a 
research  center  for  basic  and  applied  studies 
in  criminal  Justice;  (100,000.(X>  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Title. 

TTrLB    V:     CORRECTIONAL    REORGANIZATION 
AND    STANDARDS 

A.  Reorganization  of  Federal  corrections 
This  Title  creates  a  unique  scheme  of  as- 
suring uniformity  and  predictability  and  an 
underlining  fairness  with  regard  to  the  treat- 


ment of  all  Federal  prisoners  throughout  all 
stages  of  their  Incarceration  and  oourt  super- 
vision. At  the  supervisory  level  Is  a  Federal 
Circuit  Offenders  Disposition  Bo&rd  (Federal 
Circuit  Board).  This  is  an  11  member  Presl- 
dentlaUy  appointed  Board.  Each  af^x>lntee 
r^resente  one  of  the  eleven  Federal  Judicial 
circuit  throughout  the  country.  The  Board's 
madn  function  Is  to  oversee  the  operation 
and  promulgate  guidelines  for  the  operation 
of  the  District  Boards  located  within  each 
Circuit  Bocud. 

The  Circuit  Board  formulates  a  national 
policy  for  the  treatment  of  offenders  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  all  Federal  courts.  This 
policy  shall  Include  sentencing  guidelines 
and  standards  for  probation  and  p€uv>le. 

In  each  Judicial  district  within  the  eleven 
Judicial  circmts  a  District  Court  Disposition 
Board  (District  Board)  is  created.  The  Dis- 
trict Board  is  to  be  weU  equipped  and  staffed 
and  capable  of  assvunlng  the  functions  pre- 
viously performed  by  baU  agencies,  proba- 
tion and  parole  boards. 

The  District  Board  shall  have  continuing 
authority  over  each  defendant  and  have  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  to  the  Fed- 
eral Court  such  things  as  the  appropriate 
sentencing  for  the  offender,  goals  for  the  of- 
fender to  attain  whUe  incarcerated,  and  the 
appropriateness  of  parole  and  the  type  of 
parole  supervision  and  programs. 

The  District  Boards  Involvement  com- 
mences after  arraignment  of  a  person  charged 
with  a  Federal  crime.  The  Board  makes  a 
complete  Investigation  of  the  defendant's 
background,  including  famUy  ties,  employ- 
ment record,  etc.  Where  appropriate  it  shall 
order  mental  observations  and  tests  for  drug 
addiction  and  alcoholism.  Within  30  days  it 
submits  a  report  of  Its  findings  to  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  and  the  office  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  case. 
The  report  Is  made  a  permanent  part  of  the 
defen<Uint's  record  and  shall  include  recom- 
mendations fcH:  alternatives  to  prosecution 
and  other  diversionary  programs. 

If  the  defendant  is  convicted  the  Board 
then  files  a  report  which  recommends  sen- 
tencing for  the  defendant. 

The  District  Board,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Parole  and 
Probation,  shall  hold  annual  hearings  for 
each  offender.  At  the  hearing  the  offender 
shall  have  the  right  to  counsel  and  right  to 
cross-examination.  It  shaU  make  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  court  as  to  the  form  and 
time  of  release  for  the  offender. 

B.  Correctional  standards 

This  part  creates  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mlaslon  on  Correctional  Standards.  The  Oomr 
mission  would  establish,  after  one  year  of 
study,  national  minimum  standards  of  policy 
for  the  treatment  of  all  Inmates — in  lx>th 
state  and  F^ederal  prisons. 

Standards  would  be  developed  consistent 
with  13  general  objectives  set  out  in  the 
bUl — following  hearings  by  the  Oommiasion. 
Members  of  the  Commission  are  appointed 
by  the  President  and  will  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  all  fields  at  criminal  Justice. 
FoUowlng  presentation  of  standards  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  they 
would  not  be  changed  except  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Commissloai.  The  created  stand- 
ards must  be  pvirsued  by  those  state  correc- 
tion programs  funded  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment AsBlstanoe  Administration. 

In  addition,  all  state  and  local  correctional 
departments  must  promulgate  and  imple- 
ment within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
these  established  standards  or  face  a  cut  off 
of  Federal  funds  from  the  Law  EInforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 

The  standards  are  to  be  broad  In  nature 
and  Include  not  only  legal  rights  and  ad- 
ministrative policy,  but  general  policies  to 
foster  improved  inmates-Institution  rela- 
tions. The  13  general  objectives  that  the  bill 
aets  out  can  be  summarized  In  four  cate- 
gories: 
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First,  tninimiiTn  standards  to  promote  re- 
spect for  the  human  rights  of  inmates.  Basic 
needs  of  ttie  prisoner  for  adequate  food  and 
medical  care,  sanitary  living  conditions, 
recreation  facilities,  hyjlenic  needs  and  free- 
dom from  sexual  attacks  and  abuse  are  here 
considered.  Regulations  wUl  also  cover  the 
sending  and  receiving  of  mail,  including  the 
opening,  censoring  and  confiscation  of  cor- 
respondence, the  right  to  communicate  with 
those  outside  the  prison,  at  least  with  famUy 
and  friends,  access  to  legal  assistance,  the 
right  to  vote  and  visiting  privUeges. 

Second,  standards  will  apply  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  mechanisms  to  raise  Issues  and 
complaints  relating  to  the  basic  conditions 
under  which  Inmates  live,  the  Improvement 
of  such  conditions  and  the  resolution  of 
grievances.  Regulations  will  also  deal  with 
the  publication  and  notice  of  Inmates  of 
rules  governing  their  conduct  and  the  con- 
duct of  correctional  personnel,  and  proce- 
dures to  be  foUowed  in  adjudicating  charges 
for  violations,  minimum  and  maximum  pen- 
alties and  forms  of  punishment. 

Third,  standards  will  relate  to  the  utiliza- 
tion and  emplojrment  of  professional  and 
paraprofessional  minority  group  personnel 
and  to  the  Incliusion  of  bilingiial  minimum 
education  services  in  the  prison. 

Fourth,  standards  will  relate  to  special 
rules  applicable  to  the  Incarceration  or  de- 
tention of  those  who  have  been  charged  with, 
but  not  convicted  of  any  crime,  those  who  are 
JuvenUe  delinquents  and  youth  offenders, 
those  who  are  felons  and  misdemeanants,  and 
persons  of  different  sex. 

TITLE    VI :     CRIMINAL     OFFENDERS'     REHABILITA- 
TION AND  RESTORATION  OF  RIGHTS 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Federal  prisons  and 
the  operation  of  their  "Prison  Industries," 
this  Title  provides  that — 

(a)  all  profits  shaU  be  used  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  inmates  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons; 

(b)  a  minimum  hourly  wage  of  75  cents 
per  hour  for  inmates  working  in  the  In- 
dustry and  further  provides  in  order  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  purchase  goods  from 
a  State  prison  industry,  that  state  prison 
must  pay  its  inmates  an  hourly  wage  of  76 
cents  per  hour. 

2.  This  Title  would  enable : 

(a)  State  and  Federal  prisons  to  deduct 
social  security  payments  from  the  salary  of 
inmates  received  whUe  working  in  prison; 

(b)  aU  inmates  in  the  country  to  have  the 
right  to  sue  for  restoration  of  their  clvU 
rights  imder  the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

3.  This  Title  would  provide  for  surplus 
commodities  acquired  through  Federal  price 
sup|x>rt  operations  to  be  given  to  State  and 
Federal  correctionEil  institutions. 

4.  This  Title  would  grant  those  convicted 
of  a  crime  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions when  he  or  she  has  been  pardoned  or 
when  he  or  she  is  no  longer  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  orlglnaUy 
imposed  the  sentence. 

TITLE  vn:    COMMISSION   ON   VICTIMLESS  CRIMES 

This  Title  creates  a  one-year  National 
Commission  on  Victimless  Crimes  composed 
of  15  members  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Commission's  function  shall  be  to  un- 
dertake a  complete  study  and  investigation 
of  the  application  of  criminal  law  and  its 
sanctions  to  those  Federal  and  state  crimes 
whose  only  victim  is  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime,  so  called  "victimless  crimes."  The 
Commission  shall  determine  for  the  Congress 
the  propriety  of  applying  the  sanction  of  the 
law  to  this  area  of  activity  and  recommend 
to  the  Congress  alternative  means,  If  any. 
of  dealing  with  such  violations. 

Victimless  Crimes  Includes  such  crimes  as 
prostitution,  narcotic  and  drug  addiction  and 
use,  gambling,  vagrancy  and  disorderly  con- 
duct, alcoholism,  truancy,  runaways  and 
other  JuvenUe  crimes  which,  if  committed 
by  an  adult,  would  not  be  crimes. 


TITLE     Vm:      DEATH     BENETTTS LAW     ENFORCE- 
MENT   PERSONNEL 

This  Title  enables  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, upon  certification  that  a  full 
or  part-time  law  enforcement  officer  was 
killed  as  a  result  of  his  employment,  to  grant 
$50,000  to  the  dependents  or  spouse  of  said 
officer.  The  term  "law  enforcement  officer"  Is 
broadly  defined  to  Include  police,  sheriffs, 
deputy  sheriffs,  highway  patrolmen,  firemen, 
including  voltmtary  firemen,  parole  and 
probation  officers,  correctional  personnel. 
Judges,  magistrates.  Justices  of  the  peace,  and 
alcoholic  beverage  control  agents. 

The  death  benefits  paid  are  excluded  from 
one's  gross  Income  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Income  Tax. 

TITLE    IX :    COMPENSATION    OF    VICTIMS 
or    CRIMES 

This  Title  creates  an  Independent  Execu- 
tive Agency  run  by  a  three-member  Presi- 
dentially-appointed Commission  called  "The 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Conunisslon." 
The  Commission's  principal  function  is  to 
receive  and  process  applications  for  com- 
pensation to  the  victims  of  crimes. 

Compensation  may  be  awarded  for  "per- 
sonal injury"  or  death  which  results  from 
an  enumerated  list  of  violent  crimes.  Such 
crimes  Include  assaiUt,  robbery,  homicide, 
kidnapping,  obscene  acts,  rape,  indecent  acts 
with  children  and  other  crimes  which  have 
as  an  essential  element  "force"  to  the  person 
Injured.  The  term  "personal  injury"  for  pur- 
poses of  coverage,  is  defined  broadly  to  In- 
clude not  only  actual  bodily  harm,  but  also 
nervous  shock,  mental  distress,  Injury  to 
one's  reputation  and  pregnancy. 

Compensation  may  be  awarded  not  only  to 
the  injured  person  but  also  to  any  person  who 
Incurred  a  pecuniary  loss  in  maintaining  for 
the  victim.  In  the  case  of  death  of  the  victim, 
compensation  may  be  awarded  for  the  benefit 
of  dependents  or  closest  relative  or  again 
any  person  who  suffered  a  pecuniary  loss, 
such  as  funeral  expenses.  Attorney  fees  are 
recoverable  under  the  Act. 

Actual  compensation  may  be  given  for  not 
only  the  usual  reasonable  expenses,  but  also 
loss  of  earning  power,  pecuniary  loss  to  de- 
pendents of  deceased  victims  and  pain  and 
suffering  to  the  victim.  There  is  a  $25,000 
limit  for  any  award  on  behalf  of  the  victim. 
To  be  eligible  to  recover,  an  ^>pllcatlon  must 
be  filed  within  two  years  of  the  alleged  In- 
Jury. 

The  Commission  and  the  compensation 
awarded  Is  Independent  of  any  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  the  person  alleged  to  have  caused 
the  injury.  Its  only  concern  is  that  an  act  or 
omission  did  occur  which  resulted  in  a  loss 
to  the  victim  and  to  the  extent  of  a  loss,  this 
Title  declares  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  compensate.  If  a  per- 
son's guilt  Is  determined  In  a  court  of  law 
after  due  appeals  are  taken,  this  serves  only 
as  conclusive  evidence  that  an  offense  has 
been  committed. 

The  Title  contains  the  novel  provision  that 
in  order  for  the  Commission  to  pay  any  claim, 
the  victim  must  provide  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a  good  faith  attempt  to  recover  damages 
from  the  offender. 

The  program  of  compensation  covers  only 
Federal  crimes  and  those  within  the  District 
of  Columbia.  However,  the  Act  enables  each 
state  to  adopt  similar  programs  in  order  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  a  share  (75 
percent)  of  the  costs  of  such  program  with 
regard  to  state  crimes. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  some  people 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  words 
"law  and  order"  are  merely  code  words 
for  racial  prejudice  and  bigotry.  I  believe 
that  the  words  "law  and  order"  should 
properly  reflect  the  concern  which  each 
man  has  for  the  selety  of  his  wife  on  her 


way  to  the  market  and  the  safety  of  his 
children  as  they  come  home  from  school. 

Crime  In  the  inner-city  is  no  myth.  It 
affects  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor, 
worker  and  welfare  recipient  alike.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  from  1960  to  1970  our 
crime  rate  rose  144  percent.  The  violent 
crime  rate  increased  126  percent.  In  1970, 
in  our  cities  having  a  population  over 
250,000  the  crime  rate  was  2>/2  times  as 
great  as  it  was  in  our  suburban  areas  and 
over  five  times  as  great  as  in  our  rural 
areas.  In  1970  the  robbery  rate  in  these 
cities  was  over  10  times  as  great  sis  it  was 
in  our  suburban  communities  and  over 
40  times  as  great  as  in  our  rural  areas. 

A  recent  survey  published  by  Life  mag- 
azine indicates  that  78  percent  of  Amer- 
icans feel  unsafe  in  their  own  homes.  Of 
big  city  residents,  80  percent  are  afraid 
to  be  in  the  streets  at  night.  Four  out  of 
every  10  who  responded  said  that  they, 
or  a  member  of  their  families  were  vic- 
timized by  criminals  last  year.  Thirty- 
percent  keep  a  gun.  Forty -one  percent 
feel  that  police  protection  is  inadequate. 

In  1970,  according  to  FBI  statistics,  II 
serious  crimes  were  committed  each 
minute.  One  murder  was  committed 
every  33  minutes.  One  aggravated  assault 
was  committed  every  96  seconds.  A  rob- 
bery was  committed  every  91  seconds. 
Every  43  seconds,  a  violent  crime  was 
committed.  E^^ery  34  seconds  an  auto 
theft  occurred.  One  larceny  was  com- 
mitted every  18  seconds,  and  one  bur- 
glary was  committed  every  15  seconds. 

During  that  year  over  100  police  offi- 
cers were  slain  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  crime 
affects  the  lives  of  all  inner-city  resi- 
dents. 

When  crime  forces  companies  to  take 
their  factories  out  of  the  inner  city  it 
means  a  loss  of  jobs  to  the  very  people 
who  can  least  afford  to  be  unemployed. 
When  burglars  rob  inner-city  homes 
they  steal  from  families  which  can  least 
afford  the  loss.  When  women  are  afraid 
to  shop  in  the  inner  city,  they  reduce 
the  number  of  jobs  and  the  tax  base  that 
the  inner  city  needs  if  it  is  to  survive. 

Crime  also  affects  blacks  more  than 
whites.  In  a  recent  year,  out  of  100,000 
white  women.  22  were  raped,  but  out 
of  100,000  non whites,  more  than  82  were 

Out  of  100.000  whites.  58  were  victims 
of  robbery,  but  204  nonwhites  were  rob- 
bery victims;  186  whites  were  victims  of 
Eissault  but  347  nonwhites  were  assault 
victims;  and  822  whites  were  victims  of 
burglary  compared  with  1,306  non- 
whites. 

If  crime  goes  unabated  in  our  inner 
cities,  America's  great  cities  will  be  of 
imcertain  fate.  As  the  crime  problem 
reaches  out  to  our  suburbs  and  our  rural 
areas  all  of  America  has  a  vital  interest 
in  crime  control. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Introducirig  this  comprehen- 
sive bill  that  will  represent  a  major  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  each  of  us  to  deal 
with  the  crime  problem.  The  time  for 
rhetoric  has  passed.  The  time  for  re- 
sponsible legislative  solutions  has  ar- 
rived. 

As  this  bill  demonstrates,  a  concerned 
attack  on  the  problems  of  crime  It  does 
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not  have  to  be  insensitive  to  our  cher- 
ished civil  liberties.  Anticrime  legisla- 
tion does  not  have  to  erode  the  consti- 
tutional safeguards  which  are  such  a 
cherished  part  of  America's  heritage. 
But  comprehensive  crime  legislation  does 
have  to  be  effective,  and  I  believe  that 
this  measure  reflects  that  balance 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  in- 
deed a  great  pleasure  today  to  sponsor 
the  "Omnibus  Criminal  Justice  Reform 
Amendment  of  1972."  This  is  far-reach- 
ing legislation  that  touches  upon  every 
aspect  of  our  war  on  crime — the  crimi- 
nal, the  victim,  the  law  enforcer,  the 
prisons,  the  courts,  and  the  law.  It  in- 
corporates many  progressive  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  the  finest  criminologists  in  the 
country  and  proven  successful  in  test 
programs. 

The  people  of  Delaware,  like  people 
throughout  the  country,  are  alarmed  at 
the  increase  in  violent  crime.  In  a  recent 
poll  taken  by  Governor  Russell  W.  Peter- 
son, Delawareans  ranked  crime  as  the  is- 
sue that  concerns  them  most  and  crime 
reduction  as  the  goal  which  deserves  top 
priority  from  the  State  government. 

The  response  of  State  and  local  lead- 
ers to  the  crime  problem  has  been  com- 
mendable. There  is  significant  movement 
in  many  areas.  Governor  Peterson,  who 
recently  took  personal  charge  of  the  Del- 
aware Agency  to  Reduce  Crime,  has  an- 
nounced an  all-out  drive  against  violent 
crime  in  the  State  and  has  made  specific 
recommendations  for  court  reform, 
prison  reform  and  jobs  for  defendants 
Similarly,  Mayor  Harry  O.  Haskell  of 
Wilmington  earlier  this  year  declared 
that  "war  on  crime"  would  be  his  No.  1 
priority  this  year.  In  addition.  State  Sen- 
ator Michael  Castle,  a  former  deputy  At- 
torney General  for  Delaware,  has  intro- 
duced legislation  into  the  State  Legisla- 
ture to  modernize  the  State  Criminal 
Code.  And  Delaware  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Daniel  Herrmann  is  leading  a  study 
into  the  possibility  of  dealing  with  vic- 
timless crimes  outside  of  the  criminal 
courts. 

I  am  much  encouraged  by  these  devel- 
opments. These  are  knowledgeable  and 
dedicated  men  whose  work  to  reduce 
crime  on  all  fronts— on  the  streets,  in  the 
courts  and  in  the  prisons— will  go  far 
toward  controlling  this  problem.  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  efforts.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  take  the  lead  in 
combating  crime  and  its  causes.  We  can- 
not expect  the  States  to  do  it  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  acted 
with  vision  and  responsibility  in  the  area 
of  criminal  justice  over  the  last  several 
years.  In  1966  we  passed  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act.  In  1968  we  passed 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  which  created  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
And  in  1970  we  passed  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  and  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act. 

These  measures  have  provided  us  with 
a  good  begiiming  and  a  solid  foundation 
for  our  war  on  crime.  I  was  pleased  to 
support  each  one.  Now,  with  several  years 
of  experience  behind  us,  I  believe  it  is 
time  we  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  this  field  and 
what  still  needs  to  be  done.  The  "Omni- 
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bus  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Amendment 
of  1972"  that  we  are  introducing  today 
builds  on  the  foundation  of  this  legisla- 
tion, strengthening  it  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

Although  significant  advances  have 
been  made  in  reducing  the  number  of 
violent  crimes  in  some  areas,  we  still 
have  far  to  go.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. Drug-related  crime  is  on  the  rise, 
in  many  communities  accoimting  for  as 
much  as  50  percent  or  more  of  the  rob- 
beries and  burglaries.  Court  dockets  are 
clogged  with  criminal  cases,  creating  a 
backlog  which  allows  offenders  to  com- 
mit toore  crime  before  they  are  brought 
to  justice.  Prisons  are  overcrowded  and 
understaffed  or  lacking  in  personnel 
skilled  in  the  most  advanced  methods  of 
correctional  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  hope  to  re- 
duce violent  crime  by  ignoring  any  Mie 
of  these  facts.  Violent  crime  is  the  result 
of  multiple  causes  calling  for  multiple 
remedies.  That  is  why  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
relating  to  the  special  needs — for  too  long 
neglected — of  the  youthful  offender,  the 
drug-addicted  offender,  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  and  the  victim  of  violent 
crime. 

Under  title  HI  of  this  legislation.  States 
applying  for  Federal  law  enforcement 
assistance  funds  would  be  required  to 
place  a  heavy  emphasis  on  juvenile  jus- 
tice in  their  State  plan.  Lifetime  patterns 
of  criminal  activity  are  usually  estab- 
lished during  the  adolescent  years,  and 
so  I  believe  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  we  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
diverting  the  young  offender  from  a  life 
of  crime  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Under  this  bill.  States  would  be  en- 
coiu-aged  to  finance  juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams that  have  proven  successful.  These 
include  half-way  houses,  foster  homes, 
family  counseling,  drug  treatment  and 
expanded  probationary  services,  all  of 
which  seek  to  give  the  youthful  offender 
personalized  attention  in  a  noninsUtu- 
tional  atmosphere.  The  bill  also  enu- 
merates the  lights  of  a  juvenile  offender, 
including  the  right  to  be  tried  in  a  juve- 
nile court  whenever  possible  and  the 
right  to  be  kept  apart  from  hardened 
criminals  whenever  he  is  confined. 

The  bill  also  proposes  measures  to 
relieve  the  Federal  courts  of  much  of  the 
burden  of  drug-related  crime.  It  would 
establish  a  District  Court  Disposition 
Board  in  each  of  the  96  Federal  District 
Courts.  The  Disposition  Boards  would 
review  the  record  of  each  defendant  who 
is  brought  before  the  District  Court  to 
determine  if  he  should  be  tried  or  di- 
verted from  the  criminal  justice  system 
altogether.  Drug  addicts,  alcoholics  and 
first  offenders  oould,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Dispositicm  Board,  be  com- 
mitted to  appropriate  detoxification  or 
rehabilitaUoo  programs  rather  than 
tried,  released  or  imprisoned  which  would 
normally  lead  them  to  commit  more 
crime.  The  District  Court  Disposition 
Boards  provide  an  opportunity  to  break 
this  costly  cycle. 

I  might  add  that  the  importance  of 
channeling  drug-addicted  offenders  into 
rehabilitative  programs  rather  than  into 
the  courts  has  been  recognized  on  the 


Federal  level.  The  city  of  Wilmington  is 
ciu-rently  under  consideration  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration for  a  pilot  project  of  this  nature. 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  soon  be  ap- 
proved, as  such  a  program  would,  I  be- 
lieve, have  positive  ramifications 
throughout  the  criminal  justice  system 
in  Delaware  and  serve  as  an  example  to 
the  Nation. 

This  legislation,  I  am  happy  to  note, 
makes  further  proposals  designed  to  re- 
lieve the  courts  of  their  current  caseloads 
and  to  achieve  a  goal  of  trial  within  60 
days.  Title  I  would  provide  general  funds 
to  States  to  improve  their  criminal  jus- 
tice machinery,  and  this  money  could  be 
used  to  increase  the  number  of  judges, 
court  administrators,  pretrial  investi- 
gators and  other  necessary  personnel. 
Title  VII  would  establish  a  Commission 
on  Victimless  Crimes  which  would  un- 
dertake a  national  study  of  alternate 
methods  of  dealing  with  crimes  of  gam- 
bling, drug  abuse,  and  vagrancy  rather 
than  through  the  overburdened  criminal 
courts. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  dealing  with  public 
safety  officers  including  policemen,  fire- 
men, and  correction  officers.  I  have  only 
the  highest  regard  for  these  men  and 
women  who  have  an  enormous  responsi- 
bility in  our  society.  They  are  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  war  on  crime.  They  did 
not  create  the  social  and  environmental 
conditions  that  lead  to  crime.  They  did 
not  make  the  laws  they  must  enforce. 
They  do  not  nm  the  courts  or  the  correc- 
tional facilities  which  are  inadequate  to 
meet  society's  needs.  Yet  they  must  daily 
risk  their  lives  to  protect  law-abiding 
citizens  from  the  threat  of  violent  crime. 
And  they  are  often  the  most  criticized 
simply  because  they  are  the  most  visible 
link  in  our  criminal  justice  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  they  are  doing 
SOI  outstanding  job  and  they  are  deserv- 
ing of  our  overwhelming  support.  The 
legislation  that  we  are  introducing  today 
takes  note  of  the  crucial  importance  of 
law  enforcement  personnel.  Grants  to  the 
States  under  title  I  may  be  used  for  the 
recruitment,  training,  and  compensation 
of  law  enforcement  officers.  Title  IV 
would  establish  regional  law  enforce- 
ment academies  around  the  coimtry  so 
that  police  and  correctirais  officers  might 
benefit  from  the  most  advanced  knowl- 
edge in  their  fields. 

Title  rx  of  this  legislation  takes  special 
note  of  the  needs  of  perhaps  the  most 
neglected  group  of  all — the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime.  Under  this  legis- 
lation a  Federal  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Commission  would  be  created  to 
provide  up  to  $25,000  to  needy  victims 
of  a  violent  crime  against  Federal  law. 
It  would  also  provide  grants  to  States 
for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  similar  programs  for  victims  of 
violent  State  crimes.  Such  a  system  of 
reimbursement  has  proven  highly  suc- 
cessful in  the  seven  States  where  it  is 
now  operating.  I  have  sponsored  similar 
legislation  before,  and  I  am  pleased  to  do 
so  again. 

All  of  these  features  and  others  which 
I  do  not  have  time  to  mention  merit  our 
consideration.  My  special  interest  in  this 
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legislation  stems  from  title  vn,  the  "law 
enforcement  personnel  death  benefits 
program."  This  title  would  provide  a 
death  benefit  of  $50,000  to  the  survivors 
of  any  policemEUi,  corrections  officer,  or 
fireman  killed  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  I  introduced  this  provisim  as  sep- 
arate legislation  last  year — S.  2748 — and 
I  was  pleased  that  it  was  included  in 
the  "Victims  of  Crime  Compensation 
Act  of  1972"— S.  2994— introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  . 

Police  officers,  corrections  personnel 
and  firefighters,  whether  they  be  paid 
or  volimteer,  are  no  less  the  innocent 
victims  of  crime  than  the  private  citizens 
who  are  injured  or  slain.  The  fact  is  that 
public  safety  officere  are  much  more 
likely  to  fall  victim  to  violent  crimes  be- 
cause of  the  hazardous  nature  of  their 
duties. 

In  many  States  death  indemnities  and 
survivors'  benefits  for  public  safety 
officers  are  set  at  an  adequate  level.  Con- 
gress, in  fact,  has  already  enacted  a 
$50,000  death  benefits  for  policemen  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  But  this  is  not 
true  in  all  States  and  all  communities, 
many  of  which  do  not  offer  any  death 
benefit  beyond  a  survivors'  pension  based 
on  a  percentage  of  the  officer's  Income. 

This  legislation  would  provide  such  a 
benefit  nationwide  for  any  public  safety 
officer  certified  by  the  Governor  of  his 
State  to  have  died  in  the  line  of  duty.  I 
believe  we  owe  this  protection  to  the 
wives  and  children  of  these  men  who 
must  live  with  anguish  and  imcertainty 
each  time  their  loved  one  is  on  the  job. 
I  also  believe  we  cannot  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  attract  responsible  family  men 
and  women  Into  these  increasingly 
hazardous  occupations  without  offering 
this  kind  of  benefit. 

The  need  for  this  benefit  was 
dramatized  not  long  ago  in  my  own  State 
of  Delaware  when  two  State  troopers, 
Ronald  L.  Carey  and  David  C.  Yarring- 
ton,  were  slain  while  pursuing  a  robbery 
suspect.  They  left  two  widows  and  four 
small  children  without  breadwinners.  Al- 
though the  people  of  Delaware  rallied  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  these  fami- 
lies, their  needs  will  be  great  in  the  years 
ahead.  As  tragic  as  these  deaths  are,  they 
are  not  isolated  cases  even  in  Delaware. 
In  1963  another  Delaware  State  trooper, 
Robert  M.  Paris,  was  slain  while  on  duty, 
and  only  a  year  ago.  State  Trooper 
William  C.  KeUer  died  in  a  traffic  acci- 
dent while  on  duty. 

Over  the  period  from  1960  to  1970, 1,024 
policemen  died  in  the  line  of  duty  and  790 
firefighters  lost  their  lives.  In  1970  alone 
100  policemen  were  slain  and  115  fire- 
fighters died  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Comparable  figures  on  the  num- 
ber of  corrections  officers  who  have  died 
In  the  line  of  duty  are  not  available,  but 
recent  disturbances  at  Attica  and  San 
Quentin  would  indicate  that  the  number 
has  risen  sharply. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
by  stressing  the  Importance  of  this  leg- 
islation In  terms  of  our  continuing  com- 
mitment to  the  reduction  of  violent  crime 
In  this  country.  There  are  many  con- 
structive proposals  in  this  legislation,  but 
I  would  hesitate  to  give  my  imquallfled 
support  to  all  of  them  without  the  bene- 
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fit  of  full  hearings.  I  urge  that  they  be 
held  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  despite 
fashionable  charts  and  studies  we  find 
that  crime  still  remains  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  elude  this  fact  by  pretending 
that  the  soaring  crime  rate  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  keener  detection.  The  question  is. 
What  can  we  do  about  it?  Frequently,  the 
answer  is  to  be  compassionate  and  seek 
out  the  roots  and  primary  causes  of 
crime.  However,  I  feel  the  answer  must 
begin  by  balancing  the  rights  of  victims 
with  the  rights  of  the  accused  and  con- 
victed. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today  is  an  excellent  be- 
ginning to  equalize  the  rights  of  the  vic- 
tim and  to  rectify  the  injustices  currently 
being  done  to  people  accused  and  con- 
victed of  crimes.  I  feel  it  is  a  giant  step 
in  the  direction  of  criminal  justice  re- 
form. And,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  Sen- 
ators that  are  dedicating  themselves  and 
their  energies  to  the  laudable  goal  of 
swift,  reliable  justice  for  all. 

My  contribution  to  this  omnibus  bill 
was  title  I  and  title  II. 

Title  I  is  entitled  the  "Model  Criminal 
Justice  Grant  Program"  and  is  designed 
to  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  embark  upon  a  planned,  com- 
prehensive statewide  program  of  coop- 
eration to  reform  their  criminal  justice 
system.  This  title  is  much  like  a  bill  I 
introduced  last  year,  S.  400,  with  Sen- 
tors  Brooke,  Mondale  and  Eagleton. 
Senator  Brooke  is  here  today  and  we 
plan  to  Invite  Senators  Mondale  and 
Eagleton  as  well  as  all  members  of  the 
majority  to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 

Title  n  is  a  codification  of  the  Presi- 
dent's high  impact  program  to  reduce 
street  crime.  It  gives  economic  aid  di- 
rectly to  cities  of  having  over  250,000 
people,  to  fight  crime  in  either  of  two 
programs.  The  first  parallels  the  state- 
wide comprehensive  reform  program  re- 
quiring a  modernization  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  miuiicipal  courts  and  city 
jails.  Whereas,  the  second  program  Is  di- 
rected at  stimulating  immediate  pro- 
grams like  public  education,  increased 
police  patrolling  or  activity  to  immedi- 
ately reduce  street  crimes  such  as  rob- 
bery, rape,  homicide,  and  assault. 

All  of  us  here  today  feel  that  this  bill 
is  a  valid  start  In  solving  our  pressing 
and  long-term  crime  control  problems.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee win  hear  the  bill  in  a  prompt 
fashion  and  that  the  administration,  es- 
pecially LEAA,  will  give  us  their  support 
and  assistance. 

REFORM    or    THE    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    STSTXM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  to- 
day with  11  of  my  distinguished  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  introducing  the  Om- 
nibus Criminal  Justice  Reform  Amend- 
ments. The  bill  stands  as  a  positive  Re- 
publican initiative  In  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  It  Is  the  result 
of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  repre- 
sents conibined  initiatives  from  all  of  us 
and  our  offices. 

There  are  four  parts  of  this  bill  which 
it  was  my  responsibility  to  research  and 
draft. 

The  first  part  is  a  reorganization  of 
the  system  of  parole,  probation,  and 


other  related  services  on  the  Federal 
level.  The  new  system  proposed  in  title 
V  of  this  bill  would  replace  the  diverse 
functions  now  being  performed  by  the 
XJS.  Board  of  Parole,  the  probation  of- 
fice, and  bail  agencies  across  the  coim- 
try. In  their  stead  would  be  local  dis- 
position boards  on  a  district  court  basis. 
Each  District  Board  would  have  prime 
responsibility  for  an  offender  from  the 
time  of  his  arrsdgnment  through  the 
time  that  he  is  released  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court. 

At  each  stage  of  the  criminal  justice 
process,  the  District  Board  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  court  various  actions  to 
be  taken,  which  would  range  from  ac- 
tions such  as  drug  addiction  treatment, 
alcholic  rehabilitation,  diversion  In  lieu  of 
trial,  to  sentence  recommendation  upon 
conviction.  The  local  board  would  also 
have  the  responsibility  for  determining 
parole  eUgibility  and  in  supervising  any 
parole  or  probation  release. 

Since  the  time  that  I  introduced  this 
bill  separately  on  February  17  as  S.  3185. 
I  have  been  heartened  from  the  positive 
response  that  it  has  received  from  those 
both  within  the  Government  and  in- 
terested parties  in  private  life.  I  am 
pleased  now  to  have  the  added  support  of 
the  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  which  I  had 
the  responsibility  of  drafting  was  that 
provision  in  title  VI  that  insures  that 
prisoners  will  be  able  to  have  social  secu- 
rity payments  deducted  from  whatever 
wages  they  earn  while  in  prison.  In  this 
way,  they  will  be  qualified  for  the  pay- 
ment quarters  that  they  spent  in  prison, 
and  their  benefits  at  a  later  time  in  life 
will  be  consequently  increased.  At  the 
present  time  this  is  not  being  done,  and 
this  practice  needs  to  be  corrected  im- 
mediately. 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor,  George 
Shultz,  supported  this  concept  in  a  speech 
in  Chicago  on  November  6.  1969,  before 
the  Second  Annual  Business  Leader's 
Emergency  Conference  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency. At  that  time  he  stated: 

Provision  should  be  established  for  prlsona 
to  make  payments  to  .  .  .  the  social  security 
system  baaed  on  the  prisoner's  economic 
contribution  to  the  prison  Industries  or  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  prison.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  serve  the  need  to  provide  a  form 
of  Income  support  for  the  former  prisoner. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  It  would  serve  a  psychological 
need  of  the  prisoner  to  realize  that  be  has 
not  been  con^letely  Isolated  from  the  world 
of  work  and  the  community  at  large. 

I  look  forward  to  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  administration  in  this  area. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  which  I  au- 
thored Is  a  provision  to  amend  42  United 
States  Code  1988.  This  section  governs 
the  jurisdiction  and  procedural  practice 
of  the  Federal  courts  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  matters  arising  under  the  civil 
rights  provisions  of  both  title  18  and 
title  42.  As  It  presently  is  interpreted. 
prisoners  in  13  States  could  be  precluded 
from  bringing  an  action  to  enforce  any 
of  their  civil  rights.  This  is  because  these 
13  States  have  "civil  death"  statutes 
which  deprive  a  prisoner  from  bringing 
any  civil  suit.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
Illlnc^  is  not  one  of  these  States. 

The  amendment  I  propose  today  will 
rectify  this  potential  injustice.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  effect  true  reforms  of  our 
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system  of  criminal  justice  as  long  as  an 
individual  can  be  denied  the  right  to 
redress  wrongs  committed  against  him  in 
the  name  of  that  system. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill,  which  I 
helped  in  the  drafting  of,  was  that  part 
which  reenf  ranchlses  ex-offenders.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  with  Senator 
Mathias  in  the  drafting  of  this  section. 
Once  an  ex-offender  has  paid  his  debt  to 
society,  and  society  has  exacted  its  poimd 
of  flesh,  why  in  the  world  should  we  con- 
tinue to  punish  that  man?  Continued 
punishment  is  directly  contrary  to  a 
philosophy  of  rehabilitation.  If  we  want  a 
man  to  behave  like  any  other  citizen,  then 
we  should  give  him  the  tools  to  carry  out 
his  complete  and  total  rehabilitation. 
Too  often,  by  being  refused  the  right  to 
vote,  a  former  offender  is  never  quite  per- 
mitted to  live  down  what  may  have  been 
a  once-in-a-lifetime  mistake,  one  for 
which  he  supposedly  has  paid  his  debt  to 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these  four 
parts  of  the  bill  and  all  other  parts  de- 
serve the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  interested  in  positive 
initiatives  that  will  help  to  reduce  the 
problems  of  crime  by  reforming  the  sys- 
tem that  attempts  to  control  crime.  I  am 
proud  to  have  joined  with  my  colleagues 
in  this  endeavor. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILI^S 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1377,  a 
bill  to  ban  the  sale  of  nonretumable 
beverage  containers  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

S.   2161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TTRE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2161,  a  bill  to  amend  chapters  31,  34,  find 
35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  vocational  rehabilitation  sub- 
sistence allowances,  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowances,  and  the  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  persixis  imder  such  chapters. 

B.    2440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2440,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  construction  of  exclu- 
sive or  preferential  bicycle  lanes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   26ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings),  and  the  Senator 
fr<Mn  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2657,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  define  and  limit  the  exclusionary  rule 
in  Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

S.  3021 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 


(Mr.  MclNTYRE)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  3021,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
2031(b)(1)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  remove  the  requirement  that  a 
Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
unit  at  any  institution  must  have  a  min- 
imum number  of  physically  fit  male 
students. 

S.   3063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible  (for  Mr. 
MusKiE)  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3063,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  tax- 
exempt  organizations  to  engage  in  com- 
miuiications  with  legislative  bodies. 

B.   3190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
w£is  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3199,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  conservation,  pro- 
tection, and  propagation  of  species  or 
subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction  or  likely 
within  the  foreseeable  future  to  become 
threatened  with  extinction,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   3380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3380,  a 
bill  to  permit  immediate  retirement  of 
certain  Federal  employees. 

S.    3393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3393,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVn  of  the  Social 
Seciuity  Act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  kidney  disease  who  are  imable 
to  pay  the  costs  of  necessary  treatment. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
180,  authorizing  the  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
month  of  May  in  each  year  as  "National 
Arthritis  Month." 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
to  S.  1753,  a  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Advertising,  Marketing,  and 
Society. 

Almost  a  year  ago  I  introduced  S.  1753 
to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Ad- 
vertising, Marketing,  and  Society,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  most  encouraged 
by  the  support  shown  for  this  legislation 
On  October  4,  1971.  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  held  a  hearing  on  S. 
1753  as  well  as  another  piece  of  adver- 
tising legislation,  S.  1461,  the  Trust  in 
Advertising  Act. 

Following  the  hearing.  I  asked  the 
Commerce  Committee  majority  staff  to 
meet  with  the  minority  staff  to  develop 
a  compromise  proposal  which  removed 
the  few  objections  voiced  concerning  S. 
1753  as  originally  introduced.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1753  which  incorporates  most 
of  the  changes  agreed  to  by  the  majority 
and  minority  staffs. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  market- 
ing and  academic  community  is  the  re- 
vision of  section  6,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Advertising,  Marketing,  and  So- 
ciety. In  the  original  legislation,  the  pro- 
vision for  our  advisory  coimcil  were  in- 
sufficient to  handle  the  scope  of  mar- 
keting problems.  Therefore,  I  propose 
that  an  advisory  coimcil  consisting  of 
representatives  of  business,  consumer 
groups,  labor,  the  academic  community, 
and  other  Interested  persons  make  up 
the  advisory  council.  Several  other  minor 
changes  are  also  incorporated  in  the 
text  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  completion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Strike  out  everything  foUowlng  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereol  the  fol- 
lowing: 

shost  tttlb 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as 
the  "National  Institute  of  Advertising,  Mar- 
keting and  Society  Act." 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    axSOLTmON     38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bocgs)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 38,  relative  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

SENATE    RESOLTTTION     275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mi.  Mus- 
KiE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  275,  authorizing  Senators 
to  hire  interns. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ADVER- 
TISING, MARKETING,  AND  SO- 
CIETY ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1118 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 


POLICT    AND    PXTRPOSE 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  mass  marketing  and  advertising  have 
significant  Impact  on  American  Society; 

(2)  marketing  and  advertising  utilize 
highly  refined  techniques  about  which  little 
Information  of  significance  Is  available  to  the 
pubUc  and  to  governmental  agencies; 

(3)  the  public  Interest  requires  the  widest 
possible  range  of  social  and  scientific  research 
applied  by  an  institution  Ind^endent  of 
economic  and  political  pressures;  and 

•  (4)  there  Is  a  need  for  a  focused,  sclentlfl- 
caUy  sound  program  of  behavioral  research 
on  the  economic  psychological  and  social  Im- 
pact of  marketing  and  advertising  to  be  con- 
ducted by  an  appropriate  Independent  Insti- 
tution. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  therefore, 
to  establish  the  National  Institute  of  Adver- 
tising, Marketing,  and  Society. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  National  Science  Foundation  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  National  Institute 
of  Advertising,  Marketing,  and  Society. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 


the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  TJnder  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  shall  be  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  the  Institute  and 
shall  have  authority  and  control  over  all  per- 
sonnel and  activities  of  the  Institute. 

functions  of  the  inbtitute 
Sec.  4.  (a)   In  order  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act,  the  Institute  shall — 

(1)  undertake,  on  Its  own  Initiative,  re- 
search projects  concerning  the  impact  of  ad- 
vertising and  marketing  upon  society,  in- 
cluding the  economic,  peychcdoglcal ,  and 
social  effects  of  advertising  and  marketing 
techniques; 

(2)  undertake,  at  the  request  of  any 
agency  or  the  Advisory  Council,  specific  re- 
search projects  concerning  the  Impact  of  ad- 
vertising and  marketing  upon  society; 

(3)  testify  upon  the  request  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  with  respect  to  any  Issue  affect- 
ing the  Impact  of  advertising  and  marketing 
upon  society; 

(4)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  to 
the  public  relevant  Information  on  economic 
and  behavior  research  relating  to  advertising 
and  marketing;  and 

(5)  prepare  at  least  annually,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Director  may  deem  appro- 
priate, a  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
its  activities  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  the  Director  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  Director  shall,  whenever  feasible, 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  or  private 
educational  or  research  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  undertaking  any  particular  study 
or  research  project  authorized  by  this  Act. 

administrative  provisions 
Sec.  5.   (a)   In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  In  it  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Institute,  In  carrying  out  its  functions, 
is  authorized  to — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  It  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  In  which 
the  Institute's  functions  shall  be  carried 
out; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  It 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute; 
and  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions; 

(3)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Institute,  re- 
ceive (and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2) )  money  and 
other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  de- 
vised to  the  Institute  with  a  condition  or  re- 
striction, including  a  condition  that  the 
Institute  use  other  funds  of  the  Institute 
for  the  purposes  of  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
no  more  than  three  individuals  so  appointed 
shall  receive  compensation  in  excess  of  the 
rate  prescribed  for  OS-18  in  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  6332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code; 

(6)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18  in  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  6333  of  title  6, 
United    States   Code; 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  exp>ense8,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

(7)  enter  Into  contracts,  grants  or  other 


arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
such  contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may 
be  entered  into  without  performance  or  other 
bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C.  5); 

(8)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports (including  fund  accounting  reports) 
and  the  filing  of  such  applications  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Director  may  reasonably  require; 

(9)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary under  this  Act  virtthout  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529); 

(10)  make  other  necessary  expenditures; 

(11)  each  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Director  may  prescribe,  including  records 
which  can  be  used  to  support  fully  the 
amount  of  his  grant,  and  such  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit;  and 

(12)  the  Director  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  under 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act  who  is  not 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
under  section  6332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  his  duties  (including 
traveltlme)  as  a  member  of  a  committee. 
Each  committee  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  necessary  travel  expenses 
(or  In  the  alternative,  mileage  for  use  of  his 
privately  owned  vehicle  and  a  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  not  to  exceed  the  rates 
prescribed  in  5  U.S.C.  5702,  5704),  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  com- 
mittee, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  I.  chapter  57  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Standardized  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations,  or  section  6731 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

ADVISORY    council    ON    ADVERTISING,    MARKET- 
ING,   AND    SOCIETT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Institute  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Advertising,  Marketing,  and  Society  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the 
Director  for  terms  of  four  years  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointment  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  business,  consumer  groups,  labor,  the 
academic  community,  and  other  Interested 
persons. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  duties  established  In 
section  5(a)(7),  the  Council  shall  advise 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  with  respect  to 
appropriate  research  projects  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Institute  and  to  suggest  criteria  for 
the  priority  of  such  projects. 

(c)(1)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
four-year  terms,  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed,  three  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  one  year,  three  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  three  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Director  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
only  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Members. shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
and  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  until  their  successors  have  taken  office. 

(3)  A  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not  af- 
fect its  activities,  and  seven  members  thereof 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 


(d)  The  Director  shall  designate  the  Chair- 
man from  among  the  members  appointed  to 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year.  The  Director  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Council  and 
Is  to  be  its  Executive  Secretary.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  keep  a  complete  summary  of  the 
proceedings  of  its  meetings  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  public. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  compensation  at  an  amount 
equal  to  the  maximum  dally  rate  prescribed 
for  GS-18  under  section  6332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code  for  each  day  he  is  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  his  duties 
(including  traveltlme)  as  a  member  of  the 
Council.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  in  accordance  with  section 
5(b)  of  thUAct. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  authority  vested 
in  it  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Institute  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  or 
more  ad  hoc  committees  composed  of  such 
private  citizens  as  the  Director  deems  ad- 
visable to  advise  the  Institute  with  respect 
to  Its  function  under  this  Act. 

COMPENSATION  OF  OIXBCTOR  AND  DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(96)  Director,  the  National  Institute  of 
Advertising,   Marketing,   and   Society.". 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(130)  Deputy  Director,  National  Institute 
of  Advertising,  Marketing,  and  Society.". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Council"  means  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Advertising,  Marketing,  and  So- 
ciety; 

(2)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Advertising,  Marketing, 
and  Society. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1119 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1)  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  benefits  and  improve  eli- 
gibility and  computation  methods  under 
the  OASDI  program,  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
maternal  and  child  health  programs  with 
emphasis  on  improvements  in  their  op- 
erating effectiveness,  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children  with  incentives  sind  require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  to 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of 
members  of  such  families  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1100,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  3193)  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPEN  HEAR- 
INGS BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  at 
10  a.m.  on  April  20,  and  21,  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing bill : 

S.  2465,  to  establish  the  Everglades- 
Big  Cypress  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  Florida. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  ABRAHAM  A. 
RIBICOPP 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  those 
who  were  privileged  to  know  Ruth  Ribi- 
coff  were  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  her 
death  today. 

The  Senate  is  a  community  of  friends 
who.  although  divided  by  political  differ- 
ences, are  nonetheless  imited  in  a  unique 
mutual  respect  and  affection.  Senate 
wives  are  not  only  included  in  this  com- 
munity of  friends,  they  contribute  im- 
measurably to  the  vitality  and  grace  of 
the  community.  Ruth  Ribicoff  was  a 
particularly  gracious  member  of  this 
community. 

We  are  all  diminished  by  her  death, 
just  as  we  were  all  fortunate  to  have 
known  her. 

Welda  joins  me  in  expressing  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Senator  Ribicoff. 


COG'S  15TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
ments had  its  15th  anniversary  yester- 
day. This  organization  grew  out  of  a  sim- 
ple realization  that  there  were  certain 
regional  problems  which  could  be  best 
attacked  through  regional  cooperation. 
Today,  as  it  fulfills  its  potential  for  good, 
COG  has  won  the  recognition  which  its 
excellent  record  over  the  years  justifies. 

Metropolitan  Washington  is  the  fastest 
growing  major  metropolitan  area  in  the 
Nation.  The  area  grew  from  2  million 
people  in  1960  to  2.8  million  people  in 
1970,  an  increase  of  211  citizens  every 
day. 

With  such  a  rapid  rate  of  iu*ban  devel- 
opment, we  realize  the  need  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  Governments  as  the  most  effective 
instnunent  to  gain  solutions  to  regional 
problems  such  as  traffic  congestion,  in- 
adequate housing,  air  pollution,  water 
supply,  crime  and  many  other  problems 
that  do  not  stop  at  city  or  county  lines. 


The  Metropolitan  Washington  Coimcil 
of  Governments,  third  oldest  of  the  250 
regional  organizations  throughout  the 
Nation,  has  instituted  a  variety  of  area- 
wide  programs  aimed  at  reducing  these 
problems. 

COG  has  established  radio  and  teletype 
networks  linking  area  poUce,  fire  and 
civil  defense  departments.  An  area-wide 
computerized  police  information  system 
was  also  developed  through  COG.  It  de- 
veloped a  concept  for  allocating  feder- 
ally-subsidized lows  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  throughout  the  District  of 
Columbia  area  on  a  "fair  share"  basis. 
I  am  proud  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
Fairfax  County  and  Alexandria  in  my 
own  State  of  Virginia,  along  with  Mont- 
gomery County,  Rockville  and  Bowie  in 
Maryland,  have  adopted  this  concept. 

"Buses  only"  express  lanes  on  Vir- 
ginia's Shirley  Highway  are  another  proj- 
ect begim  through  COG.  Aimed  at  al- 
leviating commuter  traffic  congestirai, 
the  project,  now  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Northern  Virginia  Transportation 
Commission,  has  expanded  its  services 
with  the  addition  of  90  new  buses  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  these  lanes.  Pour 
thousand  more  people  are  riding  these 
buses  each  day  since  the  project  started 
in  1969. 

COG  was  instrumental  in  coordinating 
a  high  school  course  on  drug  abuse  now 
being  taught  in  seven  area  schools  and 
three  youth  correctional  institutions. 

This  same  body  established  a  data 
center  to  disseminate  census  inf  ormaticxi 
to  the  local  jurisdictions  on  a  continuous 
basis. 

COG'S  efforts  to  curb  the  problems  of 
waste  and  pollution  include  preparations 
for  a  regional  sanitary  landfill  at  Lorton, 
Va.  The  landfill  will  initially  be  able  to 
handle  1,000  tons  of  refuse,  paper,  metal, 
and  garbage  per  day  and  2,000  tons  per 
day  within  6  months  in  a  completely 
sanitary  manner. 

Across  the  Nation,  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments  has 
been  recognized  as  the  most  successful 
of  its  kind.  Evidence  supporting  this  is 
the  recogniticHi  it  has  received  from 
members  of  regional  organizations  who 
voted  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washingtcxi  COG  to  the  top  position  of 
the  National  Association  of  Regional 
Coimcils  in  3  of  its  first  5  years. 

Even  a  list  this  long  is  not  complete  in 
this  case.  For  all  these  achievements  in 
behalf  of  our  local  governments  and  our 
citizens,  I  salute  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governments  and  wish 
it  c(Hitinued  success  for  the  future.  Its 
success  is  truly  our  own. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  a 
week  ago  today,  the  North  Viet- 
namese military  forces,  armed  with 
scores  of  tanks,  other  armored  vehicles, 
missiles  and  artillery  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and 
the  understandings  of  1968  concerning 
the  DMZ,  openly  violated  the  DMZ  and 
began  a  massive  Invasion  of  the  territory 
of  South  Vietnam.  This  dastardly  inva- 
sion, which  is  a  direct  departure  from  the 
guerrilla  warfare,  should  not,  and  cannot 


be  Ignored  by  Congress,  the  American 
public,  or  the  other  democratic  nations  of 
the  world.  If  we,  as  a  nation,  ignore  this 
outright  Commimist  invasion,  to  subju- 
gate another  democratic  nation,  we  will 
have  failed  in  our  historical  fight  for 
freedom  and  self-determination. 

There  should  not  be  any  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  about  who  has  prolonged  this 
war  and  who  has  been  the  aggressor  in 
this  war.  While  the  United  States  has 
been  withdrawing  its  forces  from  South 
Vietnam — more  than  450,000  men  have 
been  withdrawn — the  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  building-up  their  military 
forces  and  preparing  for  this  brutal  in- 
vasion. While  the  United  States  has  been 
abiding  by  the  1968  imderstandings  in  re- 
fraining from  bombing,  the  Communist 
North  Vietnamese  have  once  again  dem-  . 
onstrated  that  understandings  and 
agreements  will  be  abiding  by  them  only 
when  it  suits  their  military  and  political 
objectives. 

The  North  Vietnamese  objectives  are 
quite  clear.  They  are  seeking  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam  by  any  kind  and  all 
means  possible  to  them — by  using  most 
of  their  combat  divisions.  They  are  out 
to  disrupt  the  Vietnamization  program 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves.  They 
are  out  to  threaten  the  remaining  U.S. 
forces,  some  95,000,  in  South  Vietnam— 
the  vast  majority  of  which  are  logistical 
or  support  troops.  We  cannot  allow  these 
enemy  forces  to  threaten  the  safety  of 
our  diminishing  forces.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  take  whatever  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  prevent  them  from 
being  successful  in  this  dastardly  attack 
on  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  North  Vietnamese  forces  have 
already  caused  tens  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees to  flee  their  homes.  They  have 
caused  and  have  Inflicted  a  large  number 
of  civilian  casualties.  They  have  de- 
stroyed South  Vietnamese  outposts  and 
fire  bases  by  heavy  artillery  and  mortar 
attacks  and  have  advanced  10  or  more 
miles  on  a  broad  front  into  South  Viet- 
nam. This  wanton  destruction  by  these 
forces  cannot  be  ignored. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  calling  for  an  immediate  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  will  recognize  this 
dastardly  attack  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese as  an  outright  conventional  attack 
and  invasion  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
who  are  only  trying  to  defend  themselves 
and  to  have  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. We  cannot  fail  to  help  them  have 
that  right.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  protect  our 
own  remaining  forces.  The  President  is 
making  every  effort  to  terminate  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war  in 
a  way  to  insure  a  lasting  peace  and  to 
preserve  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  its  commitments.  I  believe 
he  deserves  the  support  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people  in  this  undertaking. 


BOMBING  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
turned from  a  fact-finding  trip  to  Indo- 
china 1  year  ago  this  month.  I  did  not 
claim  that  my  trip  had  made  me  an  in- 
stant Indochina  expert,  but  I  saw  what 
I  believed  to  be  serious  miscalculations 
on  the  part  of  our  pollcjmiakers. 
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In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  May  11,  1971,  I  ex- 
pressed some  of  my  misglviiigs: 

I  come  back  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  foresees  an  Indefinite  United 
States  presence  In  Vietnam  to  insure  the  sur- 
vival of  a  friendly  Saigon  regime;  .  .  .  predi- 
cates the  safety  of  those  U.S.  troops  left  be- 
hind on  an  overly  optimistic  assessment  of 
South  Vietnamese  capabilities  and  an  un- 
founded hope  for  North  Vietnamese  Inac- 
tion; . . .  has  taken  a  risk,  by  allowing  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  prestige  to  be  held  hostage 
to  Saigon's  survival,  that  Is  neither  wise  nor 
acceptable  in  view  of  what  can  be  gained. 

In  the  full  report  of  my  Indochina  trip 
I  discussed  what  I  felt  were  the  long- 
range  intentions  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese: 

There  Is  no  indication  that  either  North 
Vietnam's  leaders  or  soldiers  have  lost 
their  desire  to  continue  to  fight.  This  one 
fact  stands  out.  Indeed  It  Is  the  only  thing 
on  which  Journalists  in  Vietnam  and  military 
men  seem  to  agree,  and  it  is  extremely  Im- 
portant, especially  when  Juxtaposed  against 
our  own  war  weariness. 

The  North  Vietnamese  well  recognize  the 
depth  of  American  disillusionment  over  the 
war  from  the  left  and  the  more  recent  post- 
CaUey  disillusionment  from  the  right;  the 
volatility  of  the  XJ.S.  electoral  process  which 
begins  In  New  Hampshire  on  March  14,  less 
than  11  months  away,  and  the  Influence  of 
their  actions  on  both  American  public  and 
U.S.  politics. 

Therefore,  I  suspect  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  stage  something  dramatic  by  the 
summer  of  1972.  This  dramatic  endeavor  need 
not  be  as  massive  as  TET  '68.  It  might  be  an 
assault  on  Phnom  Penh  or  perhaps  even  Vien- 
tiane. It  might  be  several  systematic  assaults 
on  American  manned  Installations  or  a  sweep 
through  several  "fire  bases"  or  towns,  In  an 
attempt  to  exact  sizeable  American  casual- 
ties. Or  It  might  be  a  terrorist  blitz  In 
Saigon. 

Whatever  the  mode,  the  Intent  will  be  to 
force  the  war  back  on  the  "front  page"  and 
at  the  same  time  force  President  Nixon  to 
act. 

An  enemy  offensive,  depending  on  ite  na- 
ture, could  force  President  Nixon  to  take  es- 
calatory  action,  send  In  U.S.  troops  or  heavy 
air  support,  resume  bombing  of  the  North, 
or  simply  stop  withdrawing  soldiers.  Or,  far 
leas  likely.  It  could  force  him  to  totally  with- 
draw Dimklrk-style. 

I  believe  the  United  States  coiild  avoid  this 
dilemma  by  announcing  a  fixed  withdrawal 
date  now,  and  tailoring  our  policies 
accordingly. 

Unfortunately,  President  Nixon  did  not 
agree  with  this  assessment.  It  sometimes 
appears  that  nonexperts  are  more  capa- 
ble of  seeing  and  admitting  the  failures 
of  erroneous  policies  than  the  experts. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
a  monopoly  on  vision,  but  I  do  expect 
that  the  administration,  with  its  superior 
facility  for  gathering  information,  would 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  msropia,  either. 

The  Vietnamization  program  was 
wrong  In  1971,  and  It  is  even  more  wrong 
today. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  the  administra- 
tion's "peace  initiative"  armounced  on 
January  25,  1972,  was  Intended  to  gain 
the  advantage,  not  at  the  negotiating 
table,  but  in  the  arena  of  partisan  poli- 
tics. Some  commentators  said  at  the  time 
that  the  President  had  "bought  time"  for 
his  Vietnamization  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  run  out. 

What  is  the  picture  In  April,  1972? 
We  have  resumed  bomWng  the  North. 
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The  South  Vietnamese  army  is  falling 
back.  The  list  of  POW's  and  MIA's  Is 
growing.  We  hear  talk  of  recommitting 
U.S.  combat  forces. 

And  the  negotiating  table  In  Paris? 
Vacant. 

The  American  people  elected  a  man 
President  in  1968  because  he  had  a  "plan 
to  end  the  war."  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  nm  out. 

On  Sunday,  April  9, 1972,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Bombing."  This  excellent  editorial 
contains  some  frightening  statistics  on 
the  United  States'  bombing  effort  In  In- 
dochina since  President  Nixon  took  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Bombing 

In  his  three  years  in  the  White  House,  Mr. 
Nixon  has  dropped  more  bombs  by  ton  In 
Indochina,  some  three  million  tons,  than 
Lyndon  Johnson  did  In  his  five  years.  If  you 
count  the  500-pounders  and  the  white  phos- 
phorous and  the  T'/a-ton  "Cheeseburgers" 
and  all  the  rest,  Mr.  Nixon  has  dropped  more 
than  one  ton  of  bombs  per  minute  during 
every  single  minute  of  his  administration. 
He  has  become — here's  a  "first"  for  you — the 
man  who  has  assembled  and  let  loose  more 
devastation  from  the  sky  than  anyone  else 
In  the  history  of  creation;  all  this,  mind 
you,  while  "winding  down"  the  war. 

Yet  in  the  past  week  North  Vietnam  has 
been  able  to  send  some  tens  of  thousands  of 
troops,  with  heavy  artillery  and  armor  and 
antiaircraft  and  even  SAMs,  across  the  de- 
militarized zone  into  South  Vietnam;  it  has 
an  estimated  20,000  troops  pushing  off  from 
the  Cambodian  border  near  Saigon;  It  is 
conducting  other  military  operations  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  elsewhere.  Leaving  aside 
the  civilian  and  environmental  damages,  one 
Is  surely  entitled  to  ask  Just  what  military 
purpose  has  been  served  by  this  torrentuous 
rain  of  explosives  from  the  sky? 

An  obvious  reply  is,  of  course,  that  politi- 
cal constraints  have  prevented  Mr.  Nixon 
from  bombing  North  Vietnam  proper  in  the 
style  to  which  his  predecessor  had  become 
accustomed.  Instead  he  has  had  to  do  most 
of  his  bombing  elsewhere  In  Indochina,  and 
he  could  not  focus  the  dally  devastation  on 
the  buildup  above  the  DMZ.  Yet  the  whole 
Johnson  record  Indicates  that  although 
bombing  raises  Hanoi's  costs,  Hanoi  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  those  costs.  Even  the  heavy  un- 
constrained bombing  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
TYall  In  Laos  has  not  kept  North  Vietnam 
from  mustering  the  threat  It  now  poses  in 
Cambodia  opposite  Saigon  and  in  the  Delta. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Nixon  has  done  much  bomb- 
ing In  North  Vietnam.  Though  Mr.  John- 
son ended  regular  daUy  attacks  on  the  North 
In  1968,  sorties  by  the  thousands  have  been 
authorized  by  Mr.  Nixon  in  the  name  of  "pro- 
tective reaction"  against  Vietnamese  efforts 
to  track  or  down  American  planes  flying 
reconnaisance  missions  over  the  North  and 
Interdiction  missions  over  Laos.  Some  of 
these  "limited-duration  protective-reaction 
strikes"  have  gone  on  for  a  week  or  more. 

President  Nixon's  general  bombing  ra- 
tionale, as  restated  by  the  American  com- 
mand in  Saigon  Just  the  other  day,  has  been 
"to  help  protect  the  lives  of  the  diminishing 
United  States  forces  in  South  Vietnam." 
Yet  virtually  none  of  he  remaining  Amer- 
icans are  In  a  combat  role  (except  in  the 
air)  or  in  a  combat  zone:  their  lives  are  not 
threatened.  Asked  on  Thursday  about  the 
current  raids.  Admiral  Moorer,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  candidly  avoided  the  cus- 
tomary misleading  bows  to  "protective  re- 


action" and  "protecting  American  boys."  The 
bombing  will  continue,  be  said,  "so  long 
as  the  battle  that  Is  currently  going  is 
supported  with  resources  from  North  Viet- 
nam ...  as  long  as  there  are  valid  mlUtary 
targets  supporting  this  operation."  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  confirmed  the  point  on  Fri- 
day. For  at  least  the  span  of  "this  operation," 
then,  we  are  back  essentially  to  the  Johnson 
policy  of  regular  dally  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam.  A  record  500  tactical  aircraft  and  a 
record  100  B-52s  are  on  the  Job;  a  record 
fifth  carrier  Is  being  readied  to  steam  Into 
the  waters  off  Vietnam.  The  ranks  of  Amer- 
ican POWs  are  again  being  Increased. 

In  sum,  having  established  himself  as  the 
greatest  bomber  of  all  time,  having  surpassed 
Lyndon  Johnson  In  havoc  wrought  to  the 
land  if  not  also  to  the  people  of  Indochina 
having  failed  nonetheless  to  break  the  w:«l 
of  Hanoi  or  to  deter  its  largest  offensive  sluce 
Dlenblenphu,  and  having  addicted  Saigon 
more  than  ever  to  a  reliance  on  American  air 
power  even  while  proclaiming  ever  greater 
success  for  "Vletnamlzatlon"^havlng  done 
all  this,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  bombing  stUl  more, 
while  the  Russians,  undeterred,  are  providing 
ever  heavier  firepower.  In  the  form  of  artU- 
lery  and  SAM  mlssUes,  to  their  North  Viet- 
namese allies.  In  what  conceivable  sense  can 
this  be  described  as  "winding  down" — let 
alone  ending — the  war? 


OPPRESSION  OF  JEWISH  CITIZENS 
OF  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congregation  of  B'nai  Israel  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  has  shown  deep  concern 
for  the  difficulties  suffered  by  Jewish 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are 
particularly  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  Eva  and  HUlel  Butman  and  have 
adopted  them  as  a  family. 

On  March  21,  1972,  Mort  Yadin  of  the 
Congregation  B'nal  Israel  had  a  reveal- 
ing telephone  conversation  with  Eva 
Butman.  Hillel  Butman  is  a  prisoner  of 
conscience  in  the  Potma  Labor  Camp. 
Their  dialogue  offers  a  cogent  appraisal 
of  the  tragic  situation  faced  by  many 
Soviet  Jews. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  conversation,  along  with  a  tele- 
gram from  Congregation  B'nai  Israel  to 
Ambassador  Anatoly  DobrjTiin  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobbtnin, 
Embassy  U.S.S.R., 
Washington,  D.C. 

On  March  20,  Eva  Butman,  wife  of  Jew- 
ish prisoner  HUlel  Butman,  was  interrogated, 
searched,  threatened  and  beaten  by  KOB 
agents  Stochenko  and  Lovln  after  visiting 
her  husband  in  Potma  Prison  Camp.  As  Con- 
gregation which  adopted  the  Butman  family, 
we  proitest  this  Hitlerite  terror  tactic  against 
defenseless  woman  and  request  assurances 
It  win  not  reoccur.  Committee  of  this  Con- 
gregation requests  meeting  with  you  to  dis- 
cuss matter.  Please  advise  convenient  time 
and  date  of  such  meeting. 

Henry  Segal, 

Rabbi. 

WiLLlARD    MaZIE, 

President,  B'nai  Israel  Congregation. 

CoNVissATioN  Between  Mort  Yadin  and  Eva 
Butman— Wife  or  Hillel  Butman,  In- 
terred IN  Potma  Labor  Camp 

M.  Hello,  Eva.  Did  you  visit  your  husband 
on  March  17th? 

E.  Yes,  I  visited  him  on  the  17th.  18th  and 
19th.  On  Monday,  March  20th,  after  I  left 
my  husband  with  my  escort,  Oleg  Secheravl, 
and  we  arrived  at  the  Potma  station  in  order 
to  go  back  to  Leningrad,  we  were  taken  to 
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a  znlUtia  station  and  detained  on  the  basis 
of  a  fake  docvunent  which  was  a  provocative 
document  prepared  In  advance.  According  to 
this  false  document,  they  said  that  we  had 
some  stolen  dlaxnonds  and  other  valuables 
hidden  on  us.  They  conducted  an  Internal 
and  external  search.  Our  request  that  they 
should  call  the  prosecutor  or  produce  a  search 
warrant  was  Ignored.  And,  I  was  beaten  up. 
M.  Excuse  me,  were  you  beaten  up? 
E.  Yes,  I  was  beaten  up.  I  was  hit  on  the 
face,  and  my  head  was  hit  against  the  wall. 
All  my  face  is  disflgiired  and  swollen. 

M.  Did  they  find  anything  on  you? 

E.  No,  on  me,  personally,  nothing  was 
found. 

M.  So  they  beat  you  up  and  let  you  go? 

E.  In  some  way  they  claimed  that  they 
found  on  my  escort  some  notes  that  were 
allegedly  written  by  my  husband.  I  also 
wanted  to  tell  that  when  I  went  to  visit  my 
husband,  I  took  with  me  letters  from  our 
friends  and  relatives  in  Israel.  Before  going 
to  visit  my  husband,  I  turned  them  in  for 
an  inspection  so  that  my  husband  should  be 
able  to  read  them.  After  the  visit,  this  cor- 
respondence was  not  returned  to  me.  Dur- 
ing the  search,  all  of  a  sudden,  this  corre- 
spondence was  found  in  the  personal  belong- 
ings of  my  escort,  Oleg  Secheravl.  Also,  they 
found  some  notes  which  were  allegedly  virrit- 
ten  by  my  husband  (the  handwriting  was  not 
my  husband's).  The  search  lasted  for  six 
hours,  2-8  p.m.;  and,  of  course,  no  diamonds 
were  found.  After  the  search,  two  K.G  B. 
agents  arrived,  Stochenko  and  Lovin.  Sto- 
chenko  interrogated  me.  He  asked  how  it 
happened  that  these  notes  got  into  the  pos- 
session of  my  escort.  He  said  these  notes  were 
written  by  my  husband  and  that  my  hus- 
band will  have  to  pay  for  this  and  will  get. 
Do  you  understand? 

M.  Yes.  I  understand. 

E.  Today  I  will  send  a  telegram  to  the  camp 
commandant.  Colonel  Osipov. 

M.  I  had  a  telephone  conversation  with 
Col.  Osipov. 

E.  When? 

M.  On  February  24th. 

E.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

M.  He  did  not  give  a  reply  to  any  of  my 
questions.  He  said,  "All  questions  concern- 
ing prisoners  have  to  be  addressed  in  writing 
to  the  Association  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross. 
I  cannot  give  any  information  concerning 
prisoners  over  the  phone."  I  told  him  that  in 
Washington  everything  Is  known  and  all  the 
Information  will  be  relayed  to  President 
Nixon. 

E.  (she  burst  into  tears)  Please  relay  to 
the  President  that  he  should  help  the  pris- 
oners and  that  they,  and  we,  should  not  per- 
ish here ! 

M.  Do  not  worry,  you  will  not  perish;  and 
we  will  not  forget  you.  I  wUl  give  all  this 
information  to  the  Press. 

E.  On  February  11th,  Penson's  mother 
came  to  visit  him. 

M.  We  know  of  this  incident.  The  authori- 
ties told  her  that  the  room  for  visitors  was 
not  ready  yet;  and  after  traveling  all  the 
way  to  Potma,  she  had  to  go  back. 

E.  There  was  a  four  day  hunger  strike  be- 
cause Misha  Shepshilovitch  was  not  per- 
mitted a  visit  by  his  mother.  For  a  hunger 
strike  there  Is  no  prescribed  punishment. 
You  can  only  get  solitary  confinement.  But 
they  got  punished  anyway.  Their  extra  food 
was  taken  away  for  a  whole  month.  Extra 
hard  labor,  carrying  of  lumber.  Is  done  by 
Zaslavsky,  Penson  and  Kirsliner.  They  were 
working  with  their  brigade  and  performing 
their  quotas  100  7r  and  over.  In  spite  of  this, 
they  lost  their  special  allowance  of  two 
rubles,  which  they  get  when  the  prescribed 
work  quota  is  done.  With  this  they  can  buy 
additional  food.  Zaslavsky,  Penson  and  Kirsh- 
ner  are  not  getting  their  two  rubles.  Misha 
Shepshilovitch  is  working  in  painting;  and. 


although  he  preforms  his  quota,  he  also  does 
not  get  his  two  rubles. 

M.  What  else? 

E.  Anatoly  Gold/eld  is  being  threatened 
that  he  will  not  receive  his  parcels  which  he 
is  supposed  to  receive  after  three  months. 
Even  the  two  parcels  which  a  prisoner  can 
receive  a  year  are  being  threatened.  Lev  Yag- 
man's  health  Is  still  serious,  and  it  has  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross.  After  he  left  the  hospital, 
he  was  supposed  to  get  light  work;  but  the 
doctor  did  not  give  a  sick  ticket;  so  he  has  to 
do  hard  labor.  The  only  medication  that  he 
gets  is  drops  to  relieve  his  heart  pains.  When 
he  was  In  the  hospital,  the  doctor  promised 
to  assign  him  to  light  work  but,  when  he  left 
the  hospital,  the  promise  was  not  kept.  Vic- 
tor Bugoslavsky  also  had  a  heart  attack.  Now 
I  can  tell  you  about  their  diet. 

M.  Most  probably  borscht  and  black  bread. 

E.  Breakfast:  %  litre  of  meatless,  watery 
soup. 

Lunch :  200  grams  of  peas  or  oats,  which  are 
fit  for  cattle  to  eat,  or  some  kasha.  200  grams, 
that's  all. 

Supper:  20  grams  of  what  they  call  fried 
fish  (it  does  not  look  like  fish)  and  some 
rotten  potatoes  (they  even  give  them  plates 
m  which  to  throw  the  potatoes  because  they 
know  they're  not  edible)  and  15  grams  of 
sugar  per  day. 

M.  Did  you  receive  my  letter? 

E.  Yes.  I  received  your  letter  where  you 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Goldkind  sent  me  a 
parcel.  I  have,  as  yet,  not  received  the  parcel. 

M.  You   will,  most  probably,  get  it  soon. 

E.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  told  my  hus- 
band that  we  have  such  good  friends  In 
Washington. 

M.  Did  you  receive  the  photograph  of  Hll- 
lel's  chair  that  I  sent  you? 

E.  Yes,  I  received  the  letter  with  the  photo- 
graph. 

M.  I  also  sent  you  a  letter  on  December 
15th.  You  did  not  receive  this  letter? 

E.  No,  the  December  letter  I  have  as  yet 
not  received. 

M.  I  sent  you  a  letter  on  February  29th,  and 
I  got  the  return  receipt  dated  March  10th, 
signed  by  you.  Is  it  your  signature? 

E.  Yes,  it  is  my  signautre.  It  Is  very  good 
that  you  sent  your  mall  registered  with  re- 
turn receipt. 

M.  This  is  what  we  always  do.  If  the  letter 
is  not  delivered  and  Is  not  returned,  the  So- 
viet government  has  to  pay  a  Fifteen  Dollar 
fine. 

E.  Wonderful,  wonderful.  Very  good.  I  told 
Hlllel  that  we  have  wonderful  "relatives"  in 
Washington  and  that  I  found  a  good  "uncle" 
who  is  concerned  about  us;  and  he  was  very 
glad  to  hear  about  our  warm  "relatives". 

M.  We  will  let  the  Press  know  what  hap- 
pened. Did  you  complain  to  the  authorities? 

E.  Today  I  will  write  a  complaint  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Shokolov;  and  I  will 
also  send  a  telegram  to  Colonel  Osipov,  com- 
mandant of  the  camp  where  I  will  say  that  I 
was  Illegally  detained  and  searched  illegally. 
Internally;  and  also  that  the  K.G3.  agent, 
Stochenko,  threatened  to  dispose  of  my  hus- 
band in  the  appropriate  manner. 

M.  How  does  Hlllel  feel,  himself? 

E.  Fair.  He  does  not  have  any  appetite.  I 
brought  some  good  food.  He  looked  at  it,  but 
did  not  eat  any.  He  lost  his  appetite  and  his 
desire  to  live. 

M.  Do  you  know  If  the  Prisoners  receive 
the  parcels  that  we  send  from  America? 

E.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  A  food 
parcel  was  sent  to  Aron  Shpllberg.  The  parcel 
was  shown  to  him,  and  they  said  that  they 
would  store  this  parcel  with  his  personal  be- 
longings; and  when  It  rots,  they  would  throw 
It  out.  Shpllberg  asked  that  the  parcel  be 
returned,  but  they  said,  "No.  It  will  rot  with 
your  persotutl  belongings,  and  then  we  will 
throw  It  out."  Hlllel  got  a  Fifty  Dollar  draft 
and  made  arrangements  for  me  to  receive 


his  power  of  attorney  in  order  to  cash  the 
draft;  but  I  have  not  gotten  the  power  of 
attorney.  I  think  that  I  will  receive  it. 

M.  Some  money  has  been  sent  to  you.  Did 
you  receive  this  money? 

E.  Yes,  yes,  I  received  the  money;  and  it 
Is  very  helpful.  I  am  grateful,  for  I  could  not 
do  without  it.  Please  thank  all  my  "relatives" 
for  it. 

M.  I  will  give  all  your  "relatives"  regards, 
and  I  will  also  ask  your  "relatives"  to  relate 
your  predicament  to  President  Nixon. 

E.  Now,  please  listen.  The  conditions  In  the 
camp  are  unbearable.  The  prisoners  live  40  to 
a  barrack,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  visit 
their  friends  In  another  barrack.  If,  even 
by  accident,  they  happen  to  be  In  another 
barrack,  another  prisoner  comes  out  and  re- 
ports this  to  the  authorities.  Usually  this 
other  prisoner  is  a  former  Nazi  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  Jews. 
Immediately,  a  prison  controller  appears,  and 
our  boys  are  punished  severely  for  this  prison 
infraction.  There  Is  a  lot  of  antl-semitlsm  l:i 
the  camp. 

E.  It  would  be  beneficial  If  our  prisoners 
could  be  separated  from  the  other  prisoners, 
since  they  consider  themselves  foreigners. 
Our  prisoners  have  no  future  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  do  not  want  to  have  any  ties  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  Their  futxire  and  ties  are  with 
Israel. 

In  your  conversations  with  your  govern- 
ments or  organs  of  the  Red  Cross,  please 
stress  that  these  prisoners  do  not  want  to 
have  any  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
they  are  in  the  camps  for  reeducation.  Why 
reeducate  them  when  they  want  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  have  no  ties  with  the 
U.S.S.R.?  If  they  would  be  let  out,  everybody 
would  benefit — our  husbands,  their  families 
and  the  Soviet  Union — ^slnce  the  prisoners  no 
longer  consider  themselves  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  do  not  want  to  live  In  the  So- 
viet Union. 

M.  We  are  writing  to  the  International  Red 
Cross,  but  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  does  not  have  a  repre- 
sentative In  the  U.S.S.R. 

E.  Is  it  possible  to  have  some  kind  of  In- 
ternational Inspection  of  the  camps? 

M.  We  are  trying.  We  are  sending  letters 
and  telegrams.  I  think  that  President  Nixon 
will  help. 
E.  We  have  great  hopes  in  President  Nixon. 
M.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Ruth  Averbach 
(Alexandrovltch)  and  told  her  that  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  Jewish  problem  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  condition  of  the  prisoners 
and  that  he  would  raise  the  issue  during  his 
Moscow  visit.  This  letter  was  broadcast  by 
Voice  of  America  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Did  you  hear 
it? 

E.  No,  I  did  not.  Do  you  know  the  time  and 
the  waves  of  these  broadcasts? 

M.  No,  I  do  not  know.  Do  you  listen  to  Kol 
Israel? 
E.  Yes,  definitely,  every  day. 
M.    Two  times  a  week  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  subject 
of  Soviet  Jews.  The  broadcasts  are  In  Rus- 
sian. Do  you  work? 
E.  Yes,  I  still  work. 

M.  Where  do  you  work,  and  In  what  ca- 
pacity? 

E.  I  work  as  an  engineer.  This  Is  my  sec- 
ond Job.  I  was  fired  from  my  first  Job,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  long  they  will  keep  me 
here. 

M.  You  have  my  address.  Please  virrlte  me 
a  letter  and  mall  me  photographs  of  Hlllel, 
yourself  and  your  daughter. 
E.  I  will  definitely  write  you  a  letter. 
M.  The  next  call  will  be  on  Saturday  night, 
April  Ist,  which  Is  Passover. 

E.  Have  a  happy  Pesacb  and  wish  all  our 
"relatives"  a  happy  holiday. 

M.  Be  healthy  and  do  not  lose  your  q>lrlts. 
We  will  not  let  you  down ! 
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GIL  HODGES:  A  DISTINGUISHED 
HOOSIER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  world  of  baseball  lost  one  of  its  most 
beloved  and  widely  respected  members 
in  the  untimely  death  of  Gil  Hodges. 

We  who  are  from  Indiana  were  par- 
ticularly saddened  to  hear  of  the  passing 
of  Gil  Hodges  for  we  were  proud  to  have 
claimed  him  as  one  of  our  most  renowned 
native  sons. 

Gil  Hodges  was  bom  in  Princeton,  Ind., 
on  April  4,  1924.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Irene 
Hodges,  still  lives  in  Petersburg,  Ind.,  and 
his  brother  is  a  resident  of  Evansville. 

During  his  youth  and  throughout  high 
school,  he  was  regarded  as  an  outstand- 
ing player  in  both  baseball  and  basket- 
ball. In  fact,  it  was  by  virtue  of  a  basket- 
ball scholarship  that  Gil  was  able  to  at- 
tend St.  Joseph's  College,  in  Rensselaer, 
Ind.  During  his  sophomore  year  in  col- 
lege, however,  Gil  was  spotted  by  a  scout 
from  the  BrookljTi  Dodgers  and  he  im- 
mediately signed  a  contract  to  play  for 
that  team. 

Little  need  be  said  about  Gil  Hodges' 
long  and  distinguished  career  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Brooklyn  Dodgers — a  team 
that  included  such  greats  as  Roy  Cam- 
panella,  Jackie  Robinson,  Pee  Wee  Reese, 
Duke  Snider,  and  Carl  Purillo.  As  the 
Dodgers'  all-star  first  baseman,  Gil  com- 
piled an  impressive  array  of  records — 
many  of  which  stiU  stand  in  both  the 
American  and  National  Leagues.  He  hit 
more  home  nms — 370 — than  any  other 
right-handed  batting  first-sacker  in  Na- 
tional League  history;  he  collected  a  still- 
standing  record  of  14  career  grand-slam 
home  runs;  he  put  together  a  string  of 
seven  successive  seasons  in  which  he  had 
100  or  more  RBI's;  and  finally,  he  was 
one  of  only  six  players  ever  to  have  hit 
four  home  runs  in  one  game. 

Following  his  playing  days,  Gil  em- 
barked upon  equally  distinguished  ca- 
reer as  a  big-league  baseball  manager. 
Prom  1963  to  1968,  Gil  managed  the  now 
departed  but  scarcely  missed  Washing- 
ton Senators — a  thankless  job,  to  be  sure. 
Yet  at  the  helm  of  the  Senators,  Hodges 
managed  to  improve  the  team's  win- 
loss  record  each  successive  year. 

In  1968,  Gil  Hodges  assumed  the  du- 
ties of  managing  the  New  York  Mets  fol- 
lowing the  retirement  of  that  team's 
first  skipper,  Casey  Stengel.  It  was  with 
the  hapless,  fledgling  Mets  that  Hodges 
reached  perhaps  the  zenith  of  his  ca- 
reer— in  just  3  short  years,  he  piloted 
his  errant  crew  of  ragamufOns  to  a 
world's  championship  over  the  seeming- 
ly invincible  Baltimore  Orioles.  This 
achievement,  to  most  baseball  fans',  was 
truly  the  fulfillment  of  an  impossible 
dream. 

This,  then,  is  the  legacy  of  Gil  Hodges. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  the 
nicest  guys  in  all  of  baseball.  Both  on 
the  field  and  off,  he  demonstrated  an  un- 
flappability  and  poise  uncharacteristic 
of  most  of  his  peers.  Truly  he  was  a  man 
filled  with  goodness,  humility,  and  gen- 
tleness. Not  only  will  the  world  of  sports 
be  diminished  by  his  passing — we  shall 
all  miss  Gil  Hodges. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  BURGER  IN- 
STALLED AS  PRESIDENT  OF 
BENTHAM    CLUB 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
recently  installed  president  of  the 
Bentham  Club,  otherwise  known  as 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  has  used 
the  occasion  of  his  installation  in  that 
office  to  deliver  a  most  impressive  ad- 
dress on  "The  Doctrine  of  Judicial  Re- 
view: Mr.  Marehall,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
Mr.  Marbury." 

This  address,  delivered  February  1  at 
the  University  College,  London,  not  only 
proved  that  the  Chief  Justice  is  a  master 
student  of  constitutional  theory  and  his- 
tory; and  it  not  only  proved  what  his 
service  on  the  Court  has  already  demon- 
strated— ^that  he  is  a  great  servant  of  the 
law;  it  also  proved  that  he  was  a  wise 
choice  to  be  honored  as  the  first  Ameri- 
can invited  to  deliver  the  Bentham  lec- 
ture. 

It  has  been  said  that  judicial  review  is 
the  distinctively  American  contribution 
to  the  art  of  government.  Perhaps  that  is 
true.  What  certainly  is  true  is  that  it  is 
the  instrument  by  which  our  living  writ- 
ten Constitution  translates  into  power 
the  reverence  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  people. 

The  existence  of  judicial  review  is 
conforting  to  all  those  who  believe,  as  I 
do,  that  constitutionalism  is  the  highest 
social  achievement  of  mankind.  And  the 
presence  of  men  such  as  the  Chief  Justice 
to  administer  judicial  review — prudently, 
with  due  regard  for  the  popular  basis 
of  our  Government — is  a  comfort  and  an 
inspiration. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  American  I  am 
deeply  gratified  by  the  honor  accorded 
our  Chief  Justice.  As  a  friend  of  the  Chief 
Justice  I  am  pleased,  but  in  no  way  sur- 
prised, by  the  excellence  of  his  address. 
As  a  Senator  I  wish  to  share  his  address 
with  the  Senate,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Doctrine    op    Judicial    Review — Mb. 

Marshall,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mb.  Mar- 
bury 

(Presidential  address  to  the  Bentham  Club 

by  Warren  E.  Burger,  Chief  Justice  of  the 

United  States) 

I  do  not  know  quite  how  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  being  the  first  American  in- 
vited to  deliver  the  Bentham  Lecture.  I  un- 
derstand that  by  virtue  of  the  invitation  I 
am  to  Join  in  the  honored  roll  of  Bentham 
Presidents.  Perhaps  It  tells  something  of  the 
crushing  burdens  of  that  ofiSce  that  it  Is  as- 
sumed I  will  be  able  to  perform  from  a  dis- 
tance of  3,000  miles  I 

There  are  countless  American  judges,  law- 
yers and  legal  scholars  who  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  candidates  for  this  lecture, 
but  you  extended  the  invitation  and.  In  the 
euphoric  mood  that  often  surrounds  engage- 
ments more  than  one  year  in  the  future,  I 
Immodestly  accepted. 

I  was  Influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  pleasure 
that  it  would  give  me  to  visit  London  If  only 
for  a  day  or  two  in  the  middle  of  a  Term  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  more  than  that  I 
felt  honored  to  be  given  the  opportunity  not 
only  to  be  the  Bentham  lecturer  but  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  select  company. 

By  sheer  coincidence  it  was  183  years  ago 


today  (February  1)  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  first  sat — then  under  the 
title  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Reflecting  on  the  background  of  the  Bent- 
ham Society,  and  reading  the  learned  lectures 
delivered  by  distinguished  Judges  and  schol- 
ars who  have  appeared  here,  I  concluded  I 
would  be  on  safer  ground  by  far  If  I  selected 
as  my  subject  an  aspect  of  our  constitutional 
jurisprudence  that  until  fairly  recent  times 
has  been  unique  to  our  system  of  jurispru- 
dence and  our  form  of  government. 

Lord  Bryce  once  observed  that  "No  fea- 
ture of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  awakened  so  much  curiosity  in  the  Euro- 
pean mind,  caused  so  much  discussion,  re- 
ceived so  much  admiration,  and  been  more 
frequently  misunderstood,  than  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  func- 
tions which  It  discharges  In  guarding  the 
Ark  of  the  Constitution."  i  I  should  add  that 
In  some  quarters,  the  Supreme  Court's  guard- 
ianship of  that  Ark  probably  has  received 
more  guarded  praise  than  in  distant  places 
where  Its  Impact  Is  purely  theoretical. 

Lord  Bryce,  of  course,  had  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  Judicial  review,  sometimes 
described  as  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  suprem- 
acy, in  the  interpretation  of  constitutional 
terms  and  principles.  The  writings  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  reveal  little  as  to  his  views  on  this 
question  other  than  fleeting  and  uncompli- 
mentary references  to  the  notion  that  mere 
Judges  should  be  able  to  declare  null  and 
void  the  acts  of  a  legislative  body,-'  and  I 
gather  that  this  view  continues  to  have  con- 
siderable acceptance  in  England. 

It  is  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  this 
subject  to  examine  It  In  the  setting  in  which 
Marbury  v.  Madison  was  decided  In  1803  with 
all  Its  momentous  consequences  for  our 
country  and  to  suggest  to  you  that  this  great 
case  had  Its  antecedents  In  our  colonial  ex- 
perience, and  its  taproots  In  the  declara- 
tions of  fundamental  rights  of  Englishmen 
back  to  Magna  Carta. 

Very  early  In  the  history  of  our  country 
the  colonial  experience  of  living  under  a 
parliamentary  system  with  no  check  on  the 
legislative  or  executive  branch,  except  that 
of  popular  will  In  a  limited  wav.  led  our 
Founding  Fathers  to  feel  strongly  the  need 
for  limitations  on  all  branches  of  govern- 
ment. The  inteUectual  spadework  for  the 
system  ultimately  adopted  for  our  federal 
government  had  been  done,  of  course,  by 
such  17th  and  18th  Century  political  theo- 
rists as  Hobbes  and  Locke  .="  As  we  know, 
the  great  rationalist  Montesquieu  contribut- 
ed the  notion  of  a  separation  of  powers  with- 
in the  government  itself.  In  order  that  each 
branch  might  act  as  a  sort  of  brake  upon 
the  others.*  As  the  system  works  today,  one 
of  the  checks  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Involves  measuring  executive  or  legislative 
action  against  the  Constitution  whenever  a 
challenge  to  such  action  Is  first  properly 
brought  within  the  framework  of  a  "case" 
or  "controversy,"  »  and  then  properly  brought 
within  the  "appellate  Jurisdiction " «  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time 
that  the  subject  of  Judicial  review  of  Con- 
gressional Acts  was  not  In  the  minds  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1787.  However,  such  an  obviously 
Important  question  could  not  have  entirely 
eluded  their  attention.  Some  of  the  dele- 
gates, without  doubt,  looked  to  an  Independ- 
ent Judiciary  with  fixed  tenure  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  states  against  the  powers 
of  the  new  national  government,  whose  scope 
was  as  yet  unseen  and  unknown  and  there- 
fore feared.  Others,  particularly  the  proper- 
tied classes,  probably  regarded  a  Supreme 
Court  and  an  Independent  Federal  Judiciary 
as  a  source  of  protection  against  the  egall- 
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tarian  popular  government  advocated  by 
Jefferson.  They  could  not  fall  to  be  aware 
that  the  exercise  of  such  powers  by  the  Judi- 
ciary must  In  some  way  Involve  limitations 
on  legislative  and  executive  action. 

Some  residual  controversy  remains  as  to 
the  exercise  of  Judicial  review  today,  but  it 
Is  largely  as  to  scope,  not  basic  power.  It  Is 
now  accepted  that  the  original  assertion  of 
the  power  was  not  Judicial  usurpation  as 
Jefferson  considered  it.'  Needless  to  say,  the 
major  challenges  to  the  power  have  occur- 
red during  those  periods  when,  for  whatever 
reason,  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  under 
attack  for  Its  role  In  contemporary  affairs. 
As  an  example,  many  polemics  as  well  as 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
challenges  were  written  during  the  1930*s 
when,  to  many  of  Its  critics,  the  Supreme 
Coiut  represented  the  dead  band  of  the  past 
Impeding  legitimate  experimentation  and 
innovation  in  trying  to  cope  with  a  crisis. 
At  present.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that,  absent  some 
unforeseeable  convulsion  of  great  magnitude, 
the  doctrine  of  Judicial  review,  as  announced 
by  Marshall  in  1803  In  Marbury  v.  MadUon,' 
is  likely  to  remain  part  of  the  American 
system. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  doctrine  was 
the  invention  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
In  that  most  famous  of  all  his  opinions.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall first  announced  this  keystone  doctrine 
of  our  constitutional  law  in  the  Marbury 
case;  and  It  is  also  true  that  our  written 
Constitution  makes  no  reference  to  the 
theory  In  defining  Judicial  power."  But  Mar- 
shall was  not  and  never  claimed  to  be  the 
originator  of  the  doctrine  since  he  was  well 
aware  of  a  growing  acceptance  of  the  Idea 
that  constitutional  adjudication  was  In- 
herent In  the  very  nature  of  a  written  con- 
stitution. This  is  not  to  disparage  Marshall 
for  he  was  the  one  who  recognized  the  need 
to  enunciate  the  doctrine  as  part  of  Federal 
Jurisprudence  and  seized — some  might  say 
forced — the  first  opportunity  to  assert  the 
power  of  the  Court  to  measure  an  act  of  Con- 
gress by  the  yardstick  of  the  Constitution. 

But  this  takes  me  ahead  of  my  story,  and 
I  must  turn  back  to  1776,  the  very  year  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  that  year 
the  people  of  the  town  of  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, held  a  Town  Meeting  and  adopted 
a  resolution  that  "a  Constitution  alterable 
by  the  Supreme  legislative  Is  no  security 
at  all  to  the  subject  against  encroachment 
of  the  Governing  Party  on  any  or  all  of  their 
rights  and  prlvUeges."  EarUer,  when  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  under 
British  Colonial  rule,  the  sturdy  farm  people 
of  Berkshire  County  refused  to  let  the  Colo- 
nial courts  sit  from  1775  to  1780  until  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  adopted  a  Constitu- 
tion with  a  Bill  of  Rights  enforceable  by 
Judges. 

Notice  the  premise  in  these  events,  25  years 
before  Marbury,  that  a  written  constitution 
would  govern  the  acts  of  a  legislature  and 
protect  fundamental  liberties.  And  notice 
also  the  tacit  assimiptlon  that  the  Judicial 
branch  was  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  pro- 
viding that  protection. 

In  1793,  ten  years  before  Marshall's  deci- 
sion In  Marbury  v.  Madison,  Spencer  Roane, 
a  great  Judge  of  the  Virginia  Court  and  an 
Intimate  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  said,  in  the 
case  of  Kamper  v.  Hawkins, 

"If  the  legislature  may  Infringe  this  Con- 
stitution [of  Virginia],  it  is  no  longer 
fixed;  .  .  .  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  are 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature."" 

To  be  sure.  Judge  Roane  was  speaking  to 
the  power  of  the  state  courts  to  strike  down 
legislative  acts  contrary  to  the  Virginia  Con- 
stitution, but  conceptually  the  doctrine  is 
indistinguishable  from  Marbury.  In  1793 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  of  course, 
regarded  Itself  as  a  sovereign  at  least  equal 
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to  the  new  National  Government.  Some 
lawyers,  Including  very  good  ones  of  that 
day,  would  later  hesitate  and  ponder  before 
taking  the  final  step  to  make  the  doctrine 
equally  applicable  to  a  Federal  Constitution 
and  a  Federal  Legislature,  but  very  quickly 
their  strong  sense  of  the  rights  of  the  states, 
that  were  widely  viewed  as  sovereign  In  the 
18th  and  early  19th  Centuries,  would  Im- 
pel them  to  accept  such  a  restraint  on  the 
federal  legislative  body.  Their  hesitation 
was  no  more  than  that  of  thoughtful  men 
chary  of  granting  open-ended  power  to 
anyone. 

Although  I  attributed  a  certain  unique- 
ness to  the  American  doctrine  of  Judicial 
review  as  formally  articvUated  In  Marbury 
v.  Madison,  It  Is  quite  clear  that  this,  like 
almost  all  else  In  oiu-  law,  has  Its  roots  in 
English  legal  thought. 

Magna  Carta,  of  course,  was  primarily 
Intended  by  the  Barons  as  a  limitation  on 
King  John;  but  It  has  come  to  stand  for  a 
limitation  on  princes  and  parliaments  alike. 
In  one  of  the  very  early  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Bank 
of  Columbia  v.  Okely,  4  Wheat.  235,  244 
(1819),  one  of  many  containing  references 
to  Magna  Carta,  It  was  said: 

".  .  .  after  volumes  spoken  and  written 
[about  the  guarantees  of  Magna  Carta),  the 
good  sense  of  mankind  has  at  length  settled 
down  to  this:  that  they  were  intended  to 
secure  the  individual  from  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  government.  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

Another  thread  of  influence  originates 
with  the  struggle  between  Lord  Coke  and 
the  Stuart  kings.  Coke's  writings  and  Re- 
ports were  well  known  to  the  American 
colonists  and,  even  though  the  dlctxmi  In 
Dr.  Bonham's  Case  has  never  been  very 
closely  followed  In  England,  It  has  been 
seminal  on  ours.  In  that  case  Coke  asserted 
that 

".  .  .  In  many  cases,  the  common  law  will 
controul  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  sometimes 
adjudge  them  to  be  utterly  void:  for  when 
an  Act  of  ParUament  Is  against  common  right 
and  reason,  or  repugnant,  or  Impossible  to  be 
performed,  the  conmion  law  will  controul  It, 
and  adjudge  such  Act  to  be  void."  8  Co.  113b 
118a,  77  Eng.  Rep.  646,  652  (1610) ." 
And  even  that  super  authoritarian,  Cromwell, 
said.  150  years  before  Marbury  v.  Madison, 

"In  every  government,  there  must  be  some- 
thing fimdamental,  somewhat  like  a  Magna 
Carta  which  would  be  unalterable  .  .  ."  i^ 

I  doubt  that  the  stem  Mr.  Cromwell  In- 
tended to  propoimd  the  Idea  a  Judicial  body 
like  our  Supreme  Court,  Independent  of  Isoth 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  should 
be  empowered  to  act  as  a  sort  of  umpire,  but 
obviously  he  was  concerned  about  unbridled 
legislative  power. 

A  very  Important  point  of  departure  from 
England's  Jurisprudence  was  the  American 
insistence  on  written  guarantees  that  would 
be  definite  and  would  narrow  the  area  for  in- 
terpretation. Each  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  Union  had  a  written  constitu- 
tion, giving  tangible  expression  to  what  the 
farmers  of  Concord  and  Berkshire,  Massachu- 
setts, demanded  as  early  as  1775.  Having  said 
that  the  idea  of  written  guarantees  in  a  con- 
stitution departed  in  a  sense  from  England's 
precedents,  I  am  bound  to  note  that  even 
this  Idea  traces  directly  back  to  Magna  Carta 
and  to  the  written  charters  of  the  colonies. 

An  important  function  of  a  constitution  is 
Its  organic  allocation  of  powers  of  govern- 
ment and  In  this  area  alone  the  authority 
must  reside  somewhere  for  a  binding  pro- 
nouncement that,  for  example,  treaty  making 
power  is  shared  by  the  Executive  and  the 
Senate,  that  the  veto  power  Is  exclusively  for 
the  Executive,  the  overriding  power  exclu- 
sively In  the  Congress.  More  than  a  decade 
before  Marbury,  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  sitting  on  circuit  held  that  state  laws 


contrsiry  to  the  Federal  Constitution  were  In- 
valid and  this  was  confirmed  in  Van  Home 
Lessee  v.  Dorrance,  2  Dallas  304  (1796)."  In 
his  opinion  in  that  case  Justice  Paterson,  sit- 
ting on  circuit,  asserted  flatly: 

"I  take  It  to  be  a  clear  position;  that  if  a 
legislative  act  oppugns  a  conatitutional  prin- 
ciple, the  former  must  give  way,  and  ...  it 
wlU  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  adhere  to 
the  Constitution,  and  to  declare  the  act  null 
and  void."  Id.,  at  309. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  long  before  Mar- 
bury American  political  leaders,  Including 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  and 
Judges  in  the  Ccdonles  and  In  the  original 
13  states,  accepted  It  as  fundamental  that 
a  written  Constitution  was  a  restraint  on 
every  part  of  the  federal  government.  It 
does  not  disparage  John  Marshall's  great- 
ness as  a  Judge  or  a  statesman  to  say  that 
when  he  wrote  the  opinion  In  Marbury  he 
was  doing  little  more  than  declaring  what 
was  widely  accepted  by  so  many  of  the  best 
legal  minds  of  his  day — at  least  when  they 
could  divorce  politics  from  reason  I  If  it  had 
not  come  in  Marbury,  it  would  have  come 
later  but  John  Marshall  was  not  a  man  to 
wait  for  perfect  opportunities  if  a  plausible 
one  offered  itself.  It  had  to  be  said,  and 
Marbury  was  the  fortuitous  circumstance 
that  made  It  possible  to  establish  this  great 
p«lnciple  early  in  our  history. 

The  setting  In  which  this  great  case  de- 
veloped is  Important.  The  Incumbent  Presi- 
dent Adams  was  defeated  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son In  the  election  of  November  1800.  But 
between  the  time  of  the  election  and  the 
following  March  when  Jefferson  actually 
took  office,  Adams  remained  in  control  of 
the  government  and  in  control  of  what  we 
call  a  "lame  duck"  Congress."  One  of  the 
flrst  things  he  did  after  his  defeat  was  to 
encourage  the  ailing  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth 
to  resign.  The  Federalist  Adam  was,  of 
course,  deeply  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  country,  and  undoubtedly  about  the 
future  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  hands  of 
Jefferson  and  his  Republicans.  Parenthetical- 
ly, I  should  point  out  that  political  parties 
change  their  names  In  our  country  as  well 
as  in  yours,  for  Jefferson's  Republican  Party 
became  the  present  Democratic  Party. 

An  interesting  footnote  to  history,  often 
overlooked  In  the  appropriate  recognition  of 
John  Marshall  and  the  wisdom  of  John 
Marshall  and  the  wisdom  of  John  Adams  in 
appointing  him,  emerges  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Marshall  was  not  Adams'  first 
choice  for  Chief  Justice  after  Ellsworth 
resigned.  John  Jay,  who  had  served  as  the 
first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  by 
appointment  of  George  Washington,  resigned 
as  Chief  Justice  in  1795  to  become  Governor 
of  New  York  State.  Adams  wrote  to  Jay 
urging  him  to  return  to  his  old  position  as 
Chief  Justice  but  he  declined.  Interestingly, 
Jay  refused  because,  as  he  put  it,  "I  left  the 
[Supreme]  Bench  perfectly  convinced  that 
under  a  system  so  defective.  It  would  not  ob- 
tain the  energy,  weight  and  dignity  which 
are  essential  to  Its  affording  due  support  to 
the  National  Government,  nor  acquire  the 
public  confidence  and  reject  which,  as  the 
last  resort  of  the  Justice  of  the  nation,  it 
should  possess."  '=  His  decision  not  to  rettirn 
to  the  Court  in  that  frame  of  mind,  thus 
opening  the  way  for  Marshall,  vras  one  of 
the  most  fortuitous  events  in  the  two  cen- 
turies of  our  history. 

Whatever  Jay  may  have  thought  of  the 
office,  you  may  be  siu-e  that  Jefferson  was 
anything  but  overjoyed  at  the  eleventh  hour 
appointment  of  John  Marshall,  who  was  bis 
distant  kinsman  but  not  a  friend. 

Jefferson's  deep  and  bitter  hostility  to- 
ward Marshall  Is  one  of  the  unpliunbed 
mysteries  of  this  complex  man.  Some  histor- 
ians explain  it  in  terms  of  his  opposition  to 
Marshall's  Judicial  philosophy,  but  other  ex- 
planations are  also  suggested.'*  Jefferson's 
choice  for  Chief  Justice,  had  Marshall  not 
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been  appointed,  was  Spencer  Roane,  an  able 
Virginia  Judge.  Yet  Judge  Roane,  described 
by  Professor  Charles  Warren  "  as  "an  ardent 
strict  constructionist  of  the  Constitution," 
showed  his  basic  agreement  with  Marshall  in 
an  opinion  for  the  Virginia  court  in  1793, 
stating: 

"It  Is  the  province  of  the  Judiciary  to  ex- 
pound the  laws.  ...  It  may  say  too,  that  an 
act  of  assembly  has  not  changed  the  Con- 
stitution [of  Virginia],  though  its  words  are 
expressly  to  that  effect.  .  .  .  [I]t  Is  con- 
ceived, for  the  reasons  above  mentioned  that 
the  legislature  have  not  power  to  change 
the  fundamental  laws. .  .  .  [Wjould  you  have 
them  [Judges]  to  shut  their  eyes  against 
that  law  which  Is  of  the  highest  authority 
of  any  . .  .?  " 

From  the  day  Jefferson  took  office  as  Pres- 
ident on  March  4,  1801,  those  who  were  even 
slightly  aware  of  his  hostility  toward  the  Su- 
preme Co\irt,  the  Federal  Judicial  Branch  as 
a  whole,  and  John  Marshall  In  particular, 
cotild  sense  that  t^ese  events  foreshadowed 
a  collision  of  two  strong  men  who  had  quite 
different  views  as  to  how  the  United  States 
could  best  fulfill  its  destiny. 

Underlying  the  impending  confilct  was  a 
very  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Federalist  belief  that  a  strong  national  gov- 
ernment was  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  new 
nation  and  the  opposing  belief  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  radical  Republicans  who  feared  all 
centralized  power  and  wanted  to  keep  the 
states  the  strong  and  Indeed  the  dominant 
I)olltlcal  power.  When  he  took  office  Jefferson 
still  looked  with  considerable  favor  on  the 
French  Revolution,  notwithstanding  its  later 
excesses  and  horrors.  Jefferson  had  been 
largely  aloof  from  the  hardships  of  our  war 
or  rebellion;  he  lacked  the  firsthand  experi- 
ence that  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  even 
Marshall,  as  a  Junior  officer,  shared  in  a  war 
In  which  13  quarrelsome  and  disunited 
colony-states,  functioning  through  an  Im- 
potent confederation  and  a  parochial  Con- 
gress, fumbled  and  almost  failed  in  raising, 
equipping  and  maintaining  amtiies.  Jeffer- 
son's lifelong  passion  for  minimal  govern- 
ment had  never  been  subjected  to  the  acid 
test  of  trying  to  conduct  a  war  with  a  truly 
"minimal"  government. 

Jefferson's  remarkable  political  Instincts 
enabled  him  to  see,  far  ahead  of  his  contem- 
poraries, that  the  latent  power  of  the  Na- 
tional Judiciary,  and  especially  the  Supreme 
Court,  could  be  a  major  obstacle  to  his  dream 
of  a  simple,  loose-Jointed  national  confed- 
eration, linking  but  not  binding  the  several 
states."  But  Jefferson  was  at  heart  a  majori- 
tarian.  What  the  People  wanted,  the  People 
would  have. 

Whatever  his  earlier  beliefs,  by  1800  Jef- 
ferson's distrust  of  an  exposition  to  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  had  hardened.  From  1800  on- 
ward, Jefferson  did  not  waver  in  this  atti- 
tude, and  In  1820  we  And  him  declaring  that : 

"To  consider  the  Judges  as  the  ultimate  ar- 
biters of  all  constitutional  questions  .  .  . 
would  place  us  under  the  despotism  of  an 
oligarchy."  «> 

Similarly,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  dated  Aug- 
ust 18,  1821,  Jefferson  wrote — some  would 
say,  prophetically — 

"It  has  long  .  .  .  been  my  opinion,  and  I 
have  never  shrunk  from  its  expression  .  .  . 
that  the  germ  of  dissolution  of  our  federal 
government  is  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
federal  Judiciary;  an  Irresponsible  body  (for 
impeachment  Is  scarcely  a  scare-crow) ,  work- 
ing like  gravity  by  night  and  by  day,  gain- 
ing a  little  to-day  and  a  little  to-morrow,  and 
advancing  its  noiseless  step  like  a  thief,  over 
the  fleld  of  Jurisdiction,  until  all  shall  be 
usurped  from  the  States,  and  the  government 
of  all  be  consolidated  into  one.  To  this  I  am 
opposed;  because  when  all  government,  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  In  little  as  in  great 
things,  shall  be  drawn  to  Washington  as  the 
centre  of  all  power,  it  will  render  powerless 
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the  checks  provided  of  one  government  on 
another,  and  will  become  as  venal  and  op- 
pressive as  the  government  from  which  we 
separated."  " 

From  the  time  he  was  President  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  Jefferson  did  not  cater  his  hostility 
either  to  strong  central  government  or  to  the 
federal  Judiciary,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
particular,  vras  the  target  of  repeated  bitter 
comments.  Of  course  In  the  United  States  we 
Judges  have  had  to  learn  to  accept  philosoph- 
ically all  manner  of  "sUngs  and  arrows,"  and 
by  modem  standards  Jefferson's  characteri- 
zation of  Federal  Judges  as  "thieves"  is  a 
fairly  moderate  comment.  If  he  ever  recog- 
nized that  the  unsound  pronouncements  of 
the  Supreme  Court  could  be  "reversed" 
through  the  constitutional  amending  process 
by  the  People  he  trusted  to  much,  I  have  not 
discovered  evidence  of  it.  However,  Jefferson 
would  also  well  understand  difficulties  of  the 
amending  process. 

So  much  for  the  setting.  We  now  come  to 
the  final  act. 

As  sometimes  is  true  of  great  events  In 
history,  Marbury  v.  Madison  was  an  accident. 
But  It  was  an  accident  which  the  solid,  steady 
and  resoxirceful  Marshall  exploited  to  the 
fullest.  The  accident  or  fortuitous  combina- 
tion was  the  coincidence  of  a  need,  an  op- 
portunity, and  a  man — a  man  with  the  fore- 
sight, the  wit  and  the  courage  to  make  the 
most  of  his  chance. 

Adams,  as  I  have  noted,  was  a  "lame  duck" 
President  after  November  1800,  with  a  "lame 
duck"  Congress  on  hand  for  five  months  after 
the  election.  Naturally  he  made  as  many  ap- 
pointments as  possible.  Persuading  Ellsworth 
to  resign  to  make  way  for  Marshall  as  Chief 
Justice  was  one  step.  The  appointment  of  a 
goodly  number  of  Federal  Judges  was  another. 
But  the  far  lesser  post  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  was  the  grist  of  Marbury's  case.  The 
story  Is  too  well  known  to  be  chronicled  in 
detail.  Marbury  was  one  of  those  whose  com- 
mission as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  signed 
by  President  Adams  and  sealed  by  Marshall 
(who  was  still  acting  as  President  Adams' 
Secretary  of  State  even  after  being  appointed 
as  Chief  Justice  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate) .  But  Marbury's  commission  was  not  de- 
livered. Legend,  supported  by  letters,  tells  tis 
this  was  because  of  Marshall's  careless  error 
as  he  hastened  to  complete  his  duties  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  don  his  robe  as  Chief 
Justice  before  March  4,  1801. 

The  minor  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
was  hardly  worth  a  lawsuit,  but  Marbury  was 
a  spunky  fellow  and  he  sought  a  direct  man- 
damus In  the  Supreme  Court  against  Madi- 
son, Jefferson's  Secretary  of  State,  to  compel 
what  Marbury  rightly  claimed  was  the  purely 
ministerial  act  of  delivering  the  commissions 
that  Madison's  predecessor  Marshall,  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  had  forgotten  to  mall  out.  In 
the  Supreme  Court  It  can  be  assumed  that 
the  first  reaction  was,  "of  course,"  since  the 
Judiciary  Act  provided  that  precise  remedy — 
mandamus  by  an  original  action  In  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt. 

Marshall  saw  it  otherwise.  If  mandamus 
issued  and  Jefferson's  Administration  Ig- 
nored it — as  was  likely — the  first  confronta- 
tion between  Court  and  Executive  would  be 
lost — and  all  of  it  over  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
commission!  The  Court  could  stand  hard 
blows,  but  not  ridicule,  and  the  ale  houses 
would  rock  with  hilarious  laughter.  If  the 
Court  simply  refused  to  issue  mandamus  In 
the  face  of  the  very  explicit  authority  of  the 
Federalist-drafted  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  this, 
too,  would  be  an  ignominious  retreat  by  the 
Covirt — a  Court  fearing  to  act  because  it 
would  not  be  obeyed. 

But  if,  as  no  one  had  even  remotely  sus- 
pected up  to  that  time.  Congress  could  not 
vest  original  Jvirisdlctlon  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  any  cases  except  those  specifically 
recited  In  Article  m,  then  the  Court  could 
say,  "Yes,  Marbury  was  duly  confirmed";  and 
"Yes,  the  Conunisslon  was  duly  signed  and 
sealed";  and  "Yes,  this  Court  may  examine 


into  the  manner  in  which  the  Executive  con- 
ducts its  own  affairs";  and  "Yes,  delivery  Is  a 
purely  ministerial  act,"  and  "Yes,  it  is 
shameful  that  the  new  administration  will 
not  perform  the  simple,  ministerial  act  of 
delivery";  but  the  Court  could  also  say, 
"However,  this  Court  has  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  entertain  any  original  action 
except  those  specified  In  Article  III,  and 
hence  Sec.  13  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  » 
purporting  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  such 
authority  is  invalid  and,  sadly,  this  {u;tlon  to 
compel  the  Executive  to  do  its  duty  cannot 
be  entertained  here  as  an  original  action." 

And  this  is  precisely  what  Marshall  per- 
suaded the  Court  to  do  In  a  straight-faced, 
long-winded  opinion  that  exhaustively — and 
exhaustlngly — explored  every  possible  alter- 
native. After  doing  so,  he  sadly  concluded 
that  the  Federalist  Congress  of  1789  had 
passed,  and  the  Federalist  President,  George 
Washington,  had  signed,  an  Act — drafted  by 
no  less  than  Ellsworth.  Marshall's  distin- 
guished predecessor — that  everyone  had 
thought  excellent  for  13  years,  but  Section 
13  of  which  was  void  because  it  confiicted 
with  Article  III  of  the  Constitution. 

Jefferson's  Secretary  of  State.  Madison,  had 
won  the  battle;  Marbury,  the  Federalist,  had 
lost,  and  the  real  war,  the  great  war  over  the 
supremacy  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  consti- 
tutional adjudication,  had  been  won  by  Mar- 
shall— and  by  the  United  States. 

Because  it  was  a  small  case — almost  a 
Joke — few  people  cared.  But  Jefferson  the 
lawyer  and  politician  saw  that  he  had  been 
outmaneuvered  by  the  holding  of  the  Court 
near  the  time  of  an  election — 1803 — when  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  make  an  Issue  of  a 
case  decided  in  his  favor  and  against  Mar- 
bury, his  political  opponent.  Not  even  a 
Pyrrhic  Victory!  Small  wonder  he  likened 
the  federsLl  Judiciary  to  thieves  in  the  night! 

For  salt  and  vinegar  in  Jefferson's  wounds, 
In  the  same  Term  the  Supreme  Court  an- 
nounced in  solenm  tones  with  respect  to 
another  section  of  the  same  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  (as  to  which  its  Section  13  bad  now 
been  declared  void)  that: 

"Practice  and  acquiescence  under  it  [the 
Act  of  1789]  for  a  period  of  several  years  [13 
years!],  commencing  with  the  organization 
of  the  Judicial  system  .  .  .  has  .  .  .  fixed  the 
construction  .  .  .  [and]  is  too  strong  ...  to 
be  shaken  ...  Is  at  rest,  and  ought  not  now 
to  be  disturbed." 

Marshall  is  spared  the  cheirge  of  Judicial 
hypocrisy  for,  having  sat  as  the  trial  Judge 
on  circuit,  he  took  no  part  in  the  case  in 
which  this  was  said,  Stuart  v.  Laird,  1  Crancb 
299,309  (1803). 

Not  for  54  years  after  Marbury  did  the 
Coxirt  hold  another  Act  of  Congress  uncon- 
stitutional.*' In  another  irony  of  history,  the 
Coxirt  decided  in  1857  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  ban  slavery  in  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory under  an  1820  Act  known  as  The  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  This  case  was  the  in- 
famous Dred  Scott  Decision  *<  that  added 
fuel  to  the  fires  leading  to  our  Civil  War. 

Another  interesting  footnote  to  Mr.  Mar- 
bury's case  is  that  after  10,000  words,  more 
or  less,  MEUShall  held  that  the  Court  had  no 
Jurisdiction  of  the  case  since  the  statute 
purporting  to  create  Jurisdiction  was  void.  So 
we  have,  perhaps,  the  most  important  single 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  nearly  200  years 
pronounced  in  the  context  of  a  holding  that 
the  Court  had  no  Jurisdiction  at  all!  From 
this,  of  course,  we  authoritatively  conclude 
that  the  Court  always  has  Jurisdiction  to 
decide  its  own  Jurisdiction! 

As  with  so  many  great  conceptions,  the 
Idea  of  Judicial  review  of  legislation,  now 
seems  simple  and  inevitable  in  the  persi>ec- 
tlve  of  history.  People,  not  governments,  dele- 
gated certain  powers  to  the  national  govern- 
ment and  placed  limits  on  those  powers  by 
speclflc  and  general  reservations.  The  people 
having  flatly  stated  certain  guarantees  re- 
lating to  religious  freedom,  to  speech,  to 
searches,  seizures  and  arrests,  would  it  be 
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reasonable  to  think  that  legislative  action 
could  alter  those  rights?  The  very  explicit 
procedures  for  constitutional  amendments, 
standing  alone,  negate  the  Idea  that  a  writ- 
ten constitution  could  be  altered  by  legisla- 
tive or  executive  action.  The  language  of 
Article  III  vesting  Judicial  power  "In  one 
supreme  Court"  for  "all  Cases,  In  Law  and 
Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the 
Laws  of  the  United  States  and  Treaties  .  .  ." 
would  be  sterile  Indeed  if  the  Supreme  Court 
would  not  exercise  that  Judicial  power  by 
deciding  conflicts  between  the  Constitution, 
federal  laws  and  treaties  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Acts  of  Congress,  the  Executive,  or  States 
on  the  other. 

To  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  re- 
view and  of  Marhury,  and  fall  to  add  at 
least  a  few  more  words  on  Marshall  would 
be  to  serve  a  great  claret  without  letting  It 
breathe  and  In  a  thick  porcelain  mug. 

When  one  speaks  of  the  "Great  Chief  Jus- 
tice" on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  every 
literate  person  knows  the  reference  Is  to 
John  Marshall.  It  does  not  disparage  his 
unique  qualities  but  rather  emphasizes  his 
unparalleled  gifts  to  note  that  he  had  no 
formal  education  and  read  law  at  William 
and  Mary  College  for  a  mere  few  weeks  before 
he  was  admitted  to  practice.  This  becomes 
more  Important  when  we  remember  that  his 
contemporaries  Included  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and 
Aaron  Burr,  who  were  all  highly  educated  In 
the  classics,  all  deeply  read  and  trained  In 
law. 

There  are  several  other  factors,  all  relating 
to  the  political  climate,  that  may  help  to 
understand  Marshall  and  his  place  In  his- 
tory. Going  back  to  the  appointment  of  the 
first  Court  in  1790,  we  must  recall  that  there 
were  no  political  parties  and  it  was  then  de- 
voutly hoped  that  none  would  evolve.  But 
men  who  risk  all  to  conduct  a  revolution 
must  be  passionate  believers,  and  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  just  that. 

Thus  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  when  the  newly-created  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  of  the  United  States  =  met  for  the 
first  time  on  February  1,  1790,  it  was  com- 
posed of  men  who  tended  to  reflect  the  views 
of  George  Washington  and  his  administra- 
tion. In  short,  they  were  all  federalists — the 

word  was  not  uniformly  capitalized  then 

and  they  were  flrm  believers  In  the  need  for  a 
strong  federal  or  national  government  as  a 
condition  of  survival.  The  Federalists  re- 
mained in  power  until  Jefferson  defeated 
them  in  1800 — over  twelve  years.  Quite  nat- 
urally, then,  when  MarshaU  came  to  the 
Supreme  Court  every  one  of  its  members 
shared  his  political  and  Judicial  philosophy. 
Since  the  Court  had  delivered  opinions  In 
only  a  handful  of  cases  when  John  Marshall 
was  appointed,  there  could  hardly  be  a 
more  propitious  moment  for  a  Judge  of  great 
Intellectual  capacity  and  remarkable  qualities 
of  statesmanship  to  ascend  the  highest  court 
In  the  country.  He  had  every  advantage  in 
his  favor:  he  was  very  literally  writing  on  a 
clean  slate,  with  the  support  of  flve  colleagues 
who  shared  his  basic  philosophy,  and  he  had 
the  wit  and  courage  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunity.  As  a  soldier  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  he  had  learned  the  need  for  a 
unified  and  strong  national  government  to 
ensure  the  coheslveness  essential  to  survival 
of  a  new  nation  composed  of  3  million  highly 
individualistic  and  scattered  people.  As  a 
political  leader  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  its 
legislature,  a  member  of  the  national  Con- 
gress and  a  Secretary  of  State,  he  understood 
government.  Moreover,  as  one  of  the  leaders 
In  the  Virginia  struggle  to  secure  adoption 
of  the  new  Constitution  over  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  men  of  such  stature  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry,  he  knew  how 
fragile  were  the  ties  that  held  the  former 
colonies  together. 
Thus  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  a  coun- 


try begotten  In  revolution  and  weaned  in  con- 
fusion and  conflict,  the  United  States  of 
America  was  to  be  tutored  in  Constitutional 
law  for  34  formative  years  by  a  man  who 
knew  precisely  what  was  needed  to  make  a 
strong  nation. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  John  Adams  in 
1823,  looking  back,  saw  his  appointment  of 
Marshall  to  the  Court  as  one  of  his  greatest 
contributions  to  hia  country.  How  indeed 
could  there  have  been  a  greater  one? 

rOOTNOTES 

'  James  Bryce,  The  American  Common- 
wealth, Vol.  I,  New  York:  MacmlUan  &  Co., 
1931,  p.  242. 

»"By  this  unlncompetence,  by  this  nega- 
tion of  all  limits,  this  also  Is  to  be  under- 
stood, namely,  that  let  the  legislature  do 
what  It  wUl,  nothing  that  It  does  Is  to  be  re- 
garded as  null  and  void:  in  other  words.  It 
belongs  not  to  any  Judge  so  to  pronoiuice 
concerning  It:  for,  to  give  such  powers  to  any 
Judge  would  be  to  give  the  Judge  ...  a 
power  superior  to  that  of  the  legislature  It- 
self." 9  The  Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham  ("The 
Constitutional  Code")  121  (Bowrlng  ed. 
1843). 

3  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  writing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  relied  heavily  upon 
Locke's  Second  Treatise  on  Government,  al- 
most to  the  point  of  plagiarism. 

*  Montesquieu's  L'Esprit  des  Lois  contains 
the  clearest  expression  of  the  principle. 

»  "The  Judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  .  .  . 
Cases  .  .  .  land]  Controversies.  .  .  ."  U.S. 
Const.  Art.  in,  §  2,  cl.  1 

•  [T]he  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  both  as  to  Law  and  Pact, 
with  such  Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regu- 
lations as  the  Congress  shall  make."  U.S. 
Const.  Art.  HI,  i  2,  cl.  2. 

■f  Although  most  scholars  agree  that  Article 
III  (granting  the  Judicial  power  and  extend- 
ing it  to  "Cases  .  .  .  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, [and]  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .")  coupled  with  the  Supremacy 
Clause  In  Article  VI,  cl.  2,  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  power  to  disregard  state  or  federal 
statutes  found  to  be  unconstitutional,  sev- 
eral major  efforts  to  lay  a  scholarly  basis  for 
the  contrary  conclusion  have  been  made.  See, 
e.g.,  Boudln,  Government  by  Judiciary 
(1932),  and  Crosskey,  Politics  and  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  History  of  the  United  States 
(1953).  However,  the  understanding  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  seems  to  have 
been  quite  clearly  In  favor  of  such  a  power, 
see,  e.g.,  Parrand,  The  Framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution (1913),  and  C.  Warren,  The  Making 
of  the  Constitution  (1937  ed.).  See  generally 
Hart  and  Wechsler,  The  Federal  Courts  and 
the  Federal  System,  7-37. 

»1  Cranch  137  (1803). 

•The  reasons  for  not  writing  it  Into  the 
Constitution  are  speculative  at  best.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  too  controversial  for 
some;  It  could  have  delayed  the  final  draft; 
others  may  have  thought  it  part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  a  system  of  delegated  and  di- 
vided power.  In  any  event,  since  our  Con- 
stitution is  a  document  to  divide  and  assign 
powers  and  governing  functions,  the  choice 
of  the  "one  supreme  Court"  to  construe  and 
enforce  "the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land" 
seems  simple,  and  the  grant  of  power  a  nec- 
essary corollary  of  that  choice.  Thus  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  the  theory  may 
have  been  due  to  an  unwillingness  to  eluci- 
date the  obvious. 

1"  Hamper  v.  Hawkins,  1  Virginia  Cases  20, 
38  (1793).  This  is  by  no  means  the  only 
state  case  In  which  state  legislative  acts  were 
declared  unconstitutional  by  state  courts  or 
in  which  the  principle  of  Judicial  review  was 
announced.  In  addition  to  Virginia,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  states  had  each  either  announced  the 
principle  or  strongly  hinted  at  it.  Among 
them  were  Maryland  (Whittington  v.  Polk, 
1  Harris  &  Johnson  236,  241  (1802)),  South 
Carolina  {Lindsay  v.  Comm'rs.,  2  Bay  38,  61- 
62  (1796);  also  Bowman  v.  Middleton,  1  Bay 


252,  254  (1792),  a  conspicuous  case  In  which 
the  coiu^  declared  an  act  void  because  it 
was  against   "common  right"   and   "magna 

charta"),  North  Carolina  {State  v. , 

1  Haywood  28,  29,  40  (1794)),  Kentucky 
{Stidger  v.  Rogers,  2  Kentucky  52  (1801)), 
New  Jersey  {State  v.  Parkhurst,  4  Halstead 
427  (1802)),  and  Pennsylvania  {Austin  v. 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1  Yeates  260  (1793)). 
For  further  detail  and  a  more  complete  list 
of  early  State  cases  see  McLaughlin  A  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  United  States,  312 
n.  34. 

"For  a  more  complete  discussion  see 
Haines,  The  American  Doctrine  of  Jiidicial 
Supremacy,  29-43  (1959). 

"Oliver  CromweU,  Letters  and  Speeches 
(Carlyle),  Part  7,  Speech  3  (Sept.  12,  1654). 
"Sec.  25  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  in 
terms  granted  federal  appellate  Jiu-isdlction 
to  review  Judgments  of  state  covirts  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Sec.  1  Statutes  at  Large  85. 

"  In  Marshall's  time,  the  old  Congress  met 
in  December  after  the  November  elections, 
and  the  newly  elected  Members  did  not  take 
their  seats  until  the  following  March.  Since 
some  of  the  old  Members  bad  been  voted  out 
of  office,  the  December  to  March  sitting  came 
to  be  called  a  "lame  duck  Congress."  The 
problem  has  been  solved  by  the  20th  Amend- 
ment which  shortens  the  delay  between  the 
time  a  Member  is  elected  and  the  time  he 
takes  his  seat. 

"C.  Warren,  1  The  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  History  173. 

"  S.  E.  Morlson,  The  Oxford  History  of  the 
American  People,  at  362,  states:  "Toward 
Marshall  his  kinsman  Jefferson  entertained 
an  Inplacable  hatred  because  he  [Marshall] 
had  shown  him  up  and  broken  the  senti- 
mental .  .  .  bubble  In  the  XYZ  affair." 

"C.  Warren.  Congress,  The  Constitution 
and  the  Supreme  Court  (1935  ed.)  58-59. 

"I  Kamper  v.  Hawkins,  1  Virginia  Cases  20, 
38  ( 1793 ) ,  supra 

"  Somewhere  along  the  line  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  political  philosophy,  Jefferson 
had  lost  trust  in  the  belief,  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  In  1798,  that: 

"The  laws  of  the  land,  administered  by  up- 
right Judges,  would  protect  you  from  any  ex- 
ercise of  power  unauthorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States."  Jefferson  to 
Rowan,  9/26/1798  vnitings;  Bard  ed.,  Vm 
448. 

=«  Jefferson  to  Jarvls,  9/28/1820  Writings; 
Ford  ed.,  XH,  162. 

'^The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  H.  A. 
Washington  Ed.,  VII,  216. 

-Sec.  13  of  the  First  Judiciary  Act  pro- 
vided: "The  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  shall  have 
power  to  Issue  writs  of  .  .  .  mandamus  .  .  . 
to  any  courts  appointed,  or  persons  holding 
office,  ...  of  the  United  States."  1  Stat.  81. 
=o  However,  in  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee, 
1  Wheaton  304  (1816),  Justice  Story  for  the 
Court  firmly  asserted  the  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  invalidate  a  state  statute 
contrary  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

■*  Scott  V.  Sandford,  19  Howard  393  (1857). 

»The  Journal  of  the  Coxiit  used  this  title 

for  the  Court  until  the  February  1791  Session. 


GENOCIDE  AND  THE  GRAND 
ILLUSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
eye  of  the  artist  often  perceives  our  so- 
ciety with  far  greater  clarity  than  we  do 
ourselves.  Perhaps  this  stems  from  a  cer- 
tain detachment,  but  somehow  the  pic- 
ture of  mankind  revealed  through  litera- 
ture, art,  and  music  strikes  to  the  very 
depths  of  our  humanity  and  civilization. 
It  reveals  a  truth  and  simplicity  that  we 
but  rarely  comprehend.  .j^ 

This  has  been  true  of  all  the  great 
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artistic  masterpieces.  We  examine  them 
and  are  refreshed  by  a  new  and  clearer 
understanding  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  our  own  character  and  of 
our  collective  humanity.  One  such  artis- 
tic creation  was  the  brilliant  cinematic 
work  by  Renoir,  La  Grande  Illusion.  For 
those  of  us  who  have  had  the  great  for- 
time  to  see  this  film  classic,  our  very 
perception  of  life  has  been  heightened. 

I  raise  this  piece  of  artistry  in  con- 
nection with  the  treaty  for  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  genocide,  for  it 
teaches  a  lesson.  Renoir's  masterpiece 
depicted  the  inanity  of  war  and  the 
senselessness  of  violence.  Set  during 
World  War  I.  the  film  focused  on  the 
conflict  between  Frenchman  and  Ger- 
man, but  with  uniforms  set  aside  it 
became  the  story  of  every  man.  It  be- 
came the  tale  of  class  conflict,  of  ram- 
pant militarism,  and  of  covert  anti-Semi- 
tism. In  a  brilliantly  subtle  pattern  the 
director  wove  together  the  intricate 
threads  that  make  up  mortal  man;  his 
love  and  hate,  courage  and  fear,  friend- 
ship and  flckleness. 

But  the  most  crucial  and  profoimd 
revelation  of  the  film  wa.s  man's  inex- 
haustible ability  to  delude  himself. 
Renoir  saw  in  all  mankind  the  penchant 
to  believe  that  problems  would  solve 
themselves.  War  and  its  concomitant 
misery  would  be  swiftly  ended,  evil  could 
be  wished  away.  The  untainted  goodness 
of  nature  would  prevail.  This,  Renoir 
poignantly  reveals,  is  the  grandest  of 
illusions. 

Certainly  optimism  is  a  virtue  in  life, 
but  only  when  tempered  with  realism. 
Renoir  realized  this  and,  so  must  we. 
The  evils  of  the  world  never  can  or  will 
be  swept  away  by  good  intentions  or 
wishful  thinking.  Rather,  bold  initiatives 
and  concrete  steps  must  be  taken  to  move 
mankind  for^'ard  and  to  insure  a  free 
and  peaceful  world  community. 

The  Genocide  Treaty  represents  such  a 
forthright  initiative.  If  we  are  ever  to  get 
out  from  under  the  tragic  grand  illusion 
which  Renoir  perceived,  we  must  move 
to  ratify  this  treaty  to  outlaw  mass  vio- 
lence and  brutality.  No  longer  can  we  sit 
idly  by,  waiting  for  a  better  world. 


NATIONALIZATTON  OF  U.S.  RAIL- 
ROADS WOULD  BE  A  COLOSSAL 
MISTAKE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  with  five  of 
America's  major  eastern  railroads  in 
bankruptcy,  there  are  increasing  sugges- 
tions that  our  railroads  should  be  na- 
tionalized. The  enthusiasts  of  national- 
ization fail  to  recognize  that  America's 
railroads,  despite  their  handicaps,  gener- 
ally earn  more  money  and  generally  have 
lower  rates  than  nationalized  systems.  In 
1968,  for  example,  the  profit  and  loss 
picture  for  major  world  railways  exclud- 
ing subsidiaries,  was  as  follows : 

Millions 

United  States  (All  class  I) $565 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 21 

Netherlands  Railways (41) 

Canadian  National  Railways (116) 

British    Railways _   (354) 

Japanese  National   Railways (376) 

Italian  State  Railways (578) 

German  Federal  Railway (704) 

French  National   Railways (901) 


During  that  same  year,  freight  revenue 
per  ton  mile  was  as  follows: 

Cents 

Canadian   Pacific   Railway 1.28 

United  States  (All  class  I) —  1.31 

Canadian  National  Railways 1.32 

Japanese   National   Railways 1.66 

Netherlands  Railways 2.07 

Italian  State  Railways 2.40 

French  National  Railway 2.83 

German  Federal  Railway 2.88 

British    Railways 3.34 

In  my  judgment,  nationalization  would 
be  a  colossal  mistake.  I  believe  that  it  is 
far  preferable  for  us  to  implement  poli- 
cies which  would  permit  the  railway  in- 
dustry to  regain  its  competitive  posture 
and  regenerate  itself.  Since  March  of  last 
year  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
extent  to  which  unproductive  branch 
lines  sap  the  vitality  of  our  railway  sys- 
tems. Others  have  pointed  out  the  ex- 
tent to  which  other  discriminatory  poli- 
cies adversely  affect  our  railway  systems 
The  American  taxpayer  does  not  need  to 
be  saddled  with  the  burden  of  operating 
or  subsidizing  our  railways,  if  we  can  only 
provide  the  type  of  economic  climate  in 
which  an  intelligent  railway  manage- 
ment can  operate. 

The  General  Electric  Corp.  has  re- 
cently issued  a  statement  with  respect 
to  America's  railways  entitled  "The 
Spirit  of  1776."  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Spiarr  of  1776 

Liberty  Is  the  breath  of  progress  .  .  .  the 
opportunity  to  explore,  to  experiment,  to 
start  fresh,  and  to  succeed. 

It  is  freedom  of  thought  and  thrust  .  .  . 
freedom  to  move  forward  without  arbitrary 
influence  and  freedom  to  contribute  to  the 
great  American  enterprise. 

Liberty  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  free  men  in  a 
free  economy  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  oiu:  fore- 
fathers and,  God  grant,  the  spirit  we  hand 
our  sons  and  daughters. 

Now,  as  our  nation  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  Its  200th  anniversary,  we  need,  more 
than  ever  before,  a  rekindling  of  this  spirit 
of  '76  in  the  minds  of  Americans. 

This  is  the  destiny  of  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Locomotive  1776. 

Colors  flying  as  it  powers  its  way  through- 
out the  countryside  or  under  lights  In 
ceremonial  glory.  Locomotive  1776  serves  as 
a  visual  testimony  of  the  vital  role  which 
free  railroads  and  free  enterprise,  working 
together,  have  played  in  building  America's 
health  and  strength. 

Continuation  of  our  national  growth  de- 
pends on  the  improved  service  which  a 
strong  rail  network  will  contribute  In  a 
balanced  transportation  system. 

To  this  balanced  utilization  of  all  modes, 
the  steel  wheel  on  the  steel  rail  brings 
vmlque  assets. 

It  alone  has  the  ability  to  move  the  mas- 
sive volume  of  freight  that  our  expanding 
economy  will  generate. 

In  addition,  railroads  hold  the  answer  to 
several  ecological  challenges.  They  consiune 
less  resources  per  ton  mile  of  traffic,  while 
helping  reduce  pollution  and  congestion. 

Railroads  •  have  helped  meet  the  national 
growth  challenges  with  progressive  tech- 
nologies like  high  horsepower  locomotives, 
automatic  car  identification,  development  of 
piggyback  traffic,  and  the  imlt  train. 

These  advances  allow  the  same  number  of 


locomotives  to  move  31%  more  ton  miles  of 
freight  than  they  did  In  1961. 

Yet,  the  industry's  financial  position  has 
never  been  so  vulnerable. 

In  the  face  of  unequal  taxes  and  regula- 
tion, as  weU  as  policies  which  force  the  con- 
tinuation of  uneconomical  services.  It  is 
losing  Its  ability  to  build  for  the  future. 

The  financial  stress  caused  by  this  imbal- 
ance has  led  some  to  advocate  federal  owner- 
ship of  American  railroads. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  Is  appropriate  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  benefits  provided  by  ovir 
privately-owned  railroads. 

A  recent  study  shows  that  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing freight  Is  higher  on  nationalized  rail- 
roads than  on  those  In  America. 

Moreover,  the  study  points  out  that  only 
privately-owned  railroads  operate  at  a  prof- 
it— inadequate  though  it  may  be  to  revitalize 
them. 

These  facts  substantiate  what  the  experts 
have  long  known  .  .  .  that  nationalization  Is 
not  the  answer. 

History  tells  us  that  once  the  discipline  of 
private  ownership  Is  removed  from  one  in- 
dustry, costly  nationalization  spreads. 

Thus,  our  privately-owned  railroads  must 
be  allowed  to  modernize  through  legislation 
that  provides  equal  regulation  and  balanced 
opportunity. 

General  Electric  supports  the  objective  of 
restoring  railroads  to  the  viable  industry  this 
nation  must  have  if  it  is  to  enjoy  continued 
growth  and  prosperity. 

Many  of  the  following  proposals  designed 
to  strengthen  the  railroad  Industry  should  be 
seriously  considered: 

Loan  guarantee  policies,  financial  assist- 
ance programs,  and  Investment  tax  credits 
which  allow  railroads  to  continue  long-term 
modernization  required  to  meet  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  an  expanding  economy 
and  population. 

Balanced  regvilatlon  among  all  transporta- 
tion modes,  rate  levels  adequate  to  cover 
costs  and  a  fair  return  on  investment,  and 
the  freedom  of  adjusting  rates  In  order  to  at- 
tract new  business,  retain  present  traffic  and 
Improve  earning. 

Elimination  of  unequal  tax  assessments 
imposed  on  railroads  by  states  and  munici- 
palities. 

Permission  to  abandon  facilities  and  light 
density  lines  which  do  not  generate  the  rev- 
enue required  to  offset  operating  costs. 

Allocation  of  transportation  trust  funds 
to  increase  safety  at  rail-highway  crossings. 

Removal  of  preference  taxes  from  present 
amortization  available  to  raUroadis  and 
speeding  up  depreciation  guidelines  for  roll- 
ing stock.  A  depreciation  program  which 
covers  Investment  In  fixed  plant. 

Inclxision  of  railroads  in  the  federal  assist- 
ance that  other  modes  receive  after  damage 
caused  by  acts  of  nature. 

A  railroad  industry-government  research 
program  and  the  balancing  of  federal  re- 
search and  development  efforts  among  all 
modes.  In  1969,  only  2%  of  the  $463.3  million 
allocated  to  transportation  research  was 
spent  on  railroads. 

increased  government  support  of  commut- 
er and  medium-distance  service  pending  the 
conclusion  of  market  research. 

These  proposals,  if  made  effective,  will  give 
railroads  equal  opportunity  in  a  balanced 
and  progressive  national  transportation 
system. 

They  will  help  the  railroad  industry  keep 
pace  with  our  national  growth  by  allowing  It 
to  invest  in  a  panorama  of  exciting  new  cus- 
tomer service  concepts  and  retain  its  promi- 
nent position  In  the  greatest  free  enterprise 
system  In  the  world  ...  a  system  conceived 
and  nurtured  by  generations  of  patriots 
who  dedicated  their  vision,  their  vitality. 
their  very  lives,  to  the  American  dream  and 
what  it  means — a  dream  in  which  stirs  the 
spirit  of  '76  and  the  breath  of  progress. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
month,  the  United  States  suffered  its  sec- 
ond highest  trade  deficit  in  history.  Im- 
ports exceeded  exports  by  more  than 
$597  million  dollars  in  February — an  in- 
crease of  $278  million  over  the  January 
deficit. 

Despite  the  rhetoric  of  rosy  promises, 
the  administration's  approach  of  cur- 
rency devaluation,  negotiations  and  more 
studies  is  not  going  to  bring  us  out  of  the 
trade  crisis,  save  American  industry  nor 
find  jobs  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  that  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work  because  of  imports. 

Despite  the  evident  exporting  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  jobs, 
there  have  recently  been  a  host  of  stud- 
ies that  purport  to  show  that  transna- 
tional companies  have  created  domestic 
jobs.  .Most  of  these  have  come  from  pri- 
vate associations  of  transnational  firms. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  these  studies  and 
surveys  have  been  self -serving.  Relevant 
questions  are  not  asked,  the  firms  cov- 
ered by  a  survey  remain  anonymous  so 
that  an  independent  check  is  precluded 
and  the  figures  are  usually  not  corrected 
for  acquisitions.  What  Is  shocking  is  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  has 
become  involved  in  similar  manipula- 
tions of  data. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  recently 
wrote  to  Commerce  Secretary  Peterson 
pointing  out  distortions  in  the  Commerce 
Department  study  of  transnational  firms. 
Although  a  Government  department  is 
supposed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  public 
and  a  servant  of  the  truth,  the  study 
questioned  by  Mr.  Meany  involved  ignor- 
ing damaging  data  to  make  transna- 
tional firms  look  good.  As  Mr.  Meany 
put  it,  Commerce  simply  "omits  half  of 
the  iceberg." 

Because  Mr.  Meany's  letter  so  clearly 
points  up  a  distortion  in  this  area  of 
growing  public  debate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mabch  20,  1972. 
Hon.  Peter  G.  Pttkbson, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Petersok:  A  Commerce 
Department  report,  "Policy  Aspects  of  For- 
eign Investment  by  Multinational  Finns," 
misrepresents  AFL-CIO  views  on  Interna- 
tional trade  and  Investment.  The  report  even 
presents  an  unfair  analysis  of  employment 
flg\xres  to  conclude  that  "an  examination  of 
the  relevant  data  .  .  .  does  not  bear  out 
labor's  contention  that  overseas  investment 
operations  result  In  declining  employment." 
I  urge  you  to  correct  the  public  record. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  asked  for  modernization 
of  U.S.  trade,  tax,  Investment  and  related 
international  policies,  because  the  world  haa 
changed  and  jobs  of  millions  of  Americans 
are  now  adversely  affected.  The  AFL-CIO  also 
supports  the  Burke-Hartke  bUl,  HJl.  10914 
and  S.  2692.  legislation  designed  to  modern- 
ize V.3.  laws  on  mtemational  trade,  taxes 
and  related  issues.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment report  emphasizes  only  multinational 
firms  with  misleading  analysis. 


Unemployment  is  a  serloxis  problem  in  the 
United  States.  The  AFL-CIO  has  stated  that 
complex  changes,  including  the  operations  of 
multinational  firms,  Increase  that  unemploy- 
ment. Any  fair  examination  even  of  the  em- 
ployment figures  used  in  the  report  as  "rel- 
evant data"  shows  that  the  analysis  is 
distorted: 

For  employment  figures,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment selected  14  industries  "which  in- 
clude the  largest  overseas  investors"  to  sug- 
gest the  multinational  firms'  relationship  to 
employment. 

Employment  gains  of  11  Industries  with 
rising  employment  are  said  to  be  "nearly 
equal"  to  total  U.S.  employment  gains  be- 
tween 1965  and  1970. 

A  fair  analysis  would  show  that  total  U.S. 
employment  rose  2«4  times  faster  than  em- 
ployment In  the  14  industries  selected.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  is  that  the  report's 
analysis  included  only  11  industries  with 
rising  employment  in  its  comparison  with 
total  employment  rises  of  all  U.S.  industries. 
In  other  words,  the  analysis  omitted  three 
industries  with  declining  employment  of  the 
total  14  selected  In  a  comparison  with  total 
employment  gains  of  all  industries.  All  14 
industries — those  with  declining  and  rising 
employment — showed  a  7%  employment  in- 
crease, and  all  U.S.  Industries — those  with 
declining  and  ilsmg  employment — showed  a 
17%  employment  increase.  A  fair  analysis 
would  have  made  that  comparison  instead 
of  omitting  three  industries  with  declining 
employment  and  comparing  11  out  of  the  14 
with  all  U.S.  industries  to  show  that  the 
employment  gains  were  "nearly  equal." 

The  three  industries  with  declining  em- 
ployment accounted  for  44  <>  of  the  14  in- 
dustries' employment  In  1965.  The  analysis 
does  not  mention  this  relationship  and  thus 
omits  half  of  the  Iceberg.  These  three  indus- 
tries showed  a  decline  of  over  80,000  Jobs  in 
the  five-year  period.  By  1970,  their  share  of 
employment  fell  to  39%. 

The  14  industries'  share  of  total  U.S.  em- 
ployment dropped  from  6.2%,  in  1965  to  5.6% 
in  1970.  The  analysis  does  not  mention  this 
fact. 

The  employment  figures  used  for  the  14 
industries  selected  are  for  all  workers  in  those 
Industries,  not  Just  employees  of  multina- 
tional firms.  Thus  the  figures  do  not  even 
refiect  the  employment  trends  of  firms  with 
overseas  Investment  or  employment  trends 
of  multinational  firms  which  have  produc- 
tion in  those  Industries.  If  BLS  data  on  all 
U.S.  industries  were  used  to  compare  those 
Industries  with  rising  employment  and  the 
11  Industries  with  rising  employment  the 
percentages  would  be  21%  and  16%  between 
1965  and  1970. 

Therefore,  the  analysis  is  biased  and  the 
conclusion  is  false. 

In  the  Interest  of  accurate  public  infor- 
mation, I  urge  you  to  correct  the  public 
record. 

Sincerely. 

/s/    George  Meany, 

President,  AFL-CIO. 


OPPRESSION  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent shameful  persecution  of  Alexan- 
der L.  Solzhenitsyn  by  the  Soviet  author- 
ities should  sharpen  our  awareness  of 
the  persecution  suffered  by  all  the  op- 
pressed persons  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  principal  case  in  point  is  provided 
by  the  Byelorussian  people.  We  have  re- 
cently commemorated  the  14th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  the  Decla- 


ration of  Independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic. 

The  independence  of  that  Republic 
was  short  lived.  It  now  enjoys  only  a 
fictitious  freedom.  But  like  the  brave 
Solzhenitsyn,  we  should  all  rededicate 
ourselves  to  bring  about  the  day  when 
sham  freedom  will  be  replaced  by  real 
independence  for  all  the  peoples  cur- 
rently suffering  under  Soviet  domination. 


HATCH    ACT    REFORM    HEARINGS: 
"SALUTE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  April  26, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  OflQce 
and  Civil  Service  will  begin  hearings  on 
several  long  overdue  proposals  to  re- 
form the  Hatch  Act — the  statute  which 
has  restricted  the  political  activities  of 
Government  employees  for  the  past  30 
years. 

The  purpose  of  these  reform  measures 
is  twofold: 

To  permit  Government  workers  greater 
participation  in  our  democratic  proc- 
esses, while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  same  employees  from  pressure  to 
make  financial  or  any  other  rolitically 
related  contributions.  In  order  to  main- 
tain their  status  in  the  Government 
service. 

For  a  long  time,  now.  I  have  been 
concerned  primarily  with  the  first  of 
these  goals — the  liberalization  of  the 
Hatch  Act  to  permit  Government  em- 
ployees their  fullest  rights  of  citizenship, 
including  the  right  to  participate  actively 
in  political  organizations  and  cam- 
paigning. 

Reform  would  be  incomplete,  however, 
if  it  failed  to  take  accoimt  of  the  second 
goal.  Existing  law  has  proved  itself  in- 
adequate in  protecting  Federal  employees 
from  pressure  to  make  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  political  activities  of 
the  incumbent  administration. 

Early  this  year,  six  ranking  executives 
in  the  GSA's  Federal  Supply  Service  were 
charged  with  Hatch  Act  violations.  They 
were  accused,  specifically,  of  pressuring 
their  subordinates  to  buy  $7,000  in  tickets 
to  a  nationwide  "Salute  to  the  President" 
dinner  staged  on  November  9. 

A  number  of  serious  imanswered  ques- 
tions surrounding  this  case  demand  in- 
vestigation by  Congress. 

First  of  all,  why  did  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  which  is  responsible  for  en- 
forcement of  the  Hatch  Act,  fail  to  take 
any  action  whatsoever  In  this  GSA  mat- 
ter imtil  November  24,  and  then  only 
after  the  story  had  already  appeared 
in  the  newspaper? 

Second,  why  has  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment failed  to  take  criminal  action 
against  those  indicted  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  even  though  the  actions 
with  which  they  are  charged  also  con- 
stitute infractions  against  Federal  stat- 
utes prohibiting  the  solicitation  for  po- 
litical purposes  on  Federal  property? 

A  more  interesting  question  revolves 
aroimd  the  quota  system  itself.  Why  has 
the  Justice  Department  failed  to  In- 
vestigate the  Government-wide  Implica- 
tions of  the  Federal  agency  being  pres- 
sured into  bujong  a  certain  number  of 
tickets  to  the  Presidential  dinner? 
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These  are  among  subjects  related  to 
the  GSA  case  which  should  be  taken  up 
in  the  Hatch  Act  reform  hearings. 


DANVILLE,  ILL.,  POLICE  INSTITUTE 
PEDESTRIAN  SAFETY  PROGRAM 
AMONG  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  automo- 
biles are  more  lethal  than  all  of  the 
armaments  of  war.  And,  as  in  wartime, 
the  victims  are  most  often  the  innocent. 
The  number  of  automobile  fatalities  is 
alarmingly  high.  Last  year  alone,  nearly 
55,000  people  were  killed  in  automobile 
accidents.  Of  these,  10,400  were  pedes- 
trians, and  of  this  figure,  in  turn,  one- 
third  of  those  killed  were  children. 

In  Danville,  HI.,  something  is  being 
done  about  the  problem.  The  local  police 
there  have  instituted  a  program  among 
the  grammar  school  children  in  Ver- 
milion County  to  emphasize  pedestrian 
safety. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  young  lives  will  be  saved  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  police  initiative.  I  think, 
however,  that,  if  one  child's  life  is  pre- 
served, the  program  will  have  paid  for 
itself  many  times  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
article  was  written  by  William  Brey, 
chief  of  police  in  Danville,  who  deserves 
great  credit  for  initiating  this  important 
program. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 

Friendly  Town 

(By  William  Brey) 

During  the  fall  of  1969  the  members  of 
the  Danville  Police  Department,  after  re- 
viewing accident  statistics  for  a  number  of 
years,  determined  that  the  normal  accident 
prevention  programs  used  within  the  city 
were  not  reaching  the  persons  who  were  in- 
creasingly becoming  Involved  In  motor  vehi- 
cle collisions. 

The  pedestrian  accident  rate  Involving 
children  aged  4  through  9  was  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate,  and  it  was  evident  that  our 
programs  were  reaching  into  the  elementary 
school  too  late  to  prevent  many  of  the  trag- 
edies which  were  occurring  on  the  streets  in 
our  community.  To  effectively  combat  this 
problem,  we  would  obviously  have  to  take  a 
fresh  approach  to  educate  our  preschool  and 
elementary  school  children  in  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  traffic  safety. 

Members  of  the  police  department  staff  and 
Interested  city  officials,  after  reviewing  pro- 
grams which  had  been  conducted  in  other 
cities  the  size  of  Danville,  decided  that  the 
beet  approach  to  the  problem  would  be  an 
offstreet  facility.  There  police  officers  and 
other  persons  interested  in  traffic  safety  could 
Instruct  young  people  in  a  controlled  situa- 
tion having  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
create  an  effective  learning  process.  Offstreet 
projects  had  been  constructed  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  country,  but,  since  each  com- 
munity has  its  own  peculiar  traffic  problems, 
we  decided  that  our  program  would  be  de- 
signed for  the  particular  problem  in  Dan- 
ville. 

Members  of  the  city  council  and  the  mayor 
pledged  their  support  to  the  program  and,  in 
addition,  placed  approximately  li^  acres  in 
a  dty  public  i>ark  at  the  dispxseal  of  the  police 
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department  for  construction  of  the  project. 
Since  the  time  Involved  in  the  program  would 
be  extensive,  the  Vermilion  County  Civil  De- 
fense Director,  Mr.  Earl  Wlnland,  volunteered 
his  services  as  project  coordinator  and  was 
appointed  as  such  by  the  City  Council  of 
Danville,  Initial  planning  began  in  1970,  and 
the  rough  sketches  and  draft  of  the  street 
complex  in  the  program  were  given  to  a  local 
architect  who  volxmteered  his  time  to  develop 
the  initial  plan  into  a  final  draft. 

At  this  time  it  became  apparent  from 
contacts  with  various  groups  in  the  com- 
munity that  some  support  other  than  public 
contributions  would  be  needed  if  the  pro- 
gram was  to  become  operational  within  the 
near  futiu-e. 

The  coordinator  and  members  of  the  po- 
lice department  staff  presented  a  program 
on  the  plaimed  construction  of  the  project 
to  the  county  board  of  supervisors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  city  councU  and  obtained  ap- 
proval to  submit  a  request  for  funds  through 
the  State  to  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau. 

The  project  application  was  submitted  and 
approved  by  Federal  and  State  authorities, 
and  $32,000  was  allotted  in  Federal  match- 
ing funds  for  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
ject. 

In  the  meantime,  to  stimulate  public  sup- 
port, members  of  the  police  department  and 
other  interested  persons  appeared  at  every 
possible  public  gathering  and  civic  club  to 
explain  the  concept  of  traffic  safety  educa- 
tion for  elementary  school  children.  A  scale 
model  of  the  project  was  constructed  by  an 
interested  citizen  to  help  Illustrate  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  name  Friendly  Town  was  applied  to 
the  project  at  this  time  to  express  the  idea 
that  it  is  designed  not  only  to  stimulate 
awareness  of  traffic  safety,  but  also  to  make 
young  people  realize  that  the  policemen  in- 
volved in  the  project  are  their  friends  and 
persons  to  be  respected  in  the  community. 

CLASSROOM  AND  FIELD  STUDY 

In  spring  1970  the  project  received  final 
approval  from  Federal  authorities,  and  con- 
struction of  the  street  complex  and  side- 
walks was  begun  in  March  1970.  After  many 
delays  and  problems,  construction  of  the 
first  building,  a  full-size  classroom,  was  com- 
pleted in  September  1970.  The  first  class, 
grade  school  students  from  an  elementary 
school  in  Danville,  began  on  October  19. 

To  teach  the  program,  we  assigned  an  offi- 
cer from  the  department  to  supervise  activi- 
ties of  Friendly  Town  on  a  full-time  basis. 
Other  officers  are  assigned  on  a  part-time 
basis.  The  local  school  system  contributed 
classroom  equipment,  including  desks,  chairs, 
and  audiovisual  aids.  The  classroom  is  fully 
equipped  for  that  phase  of  the  instruction. 

Both  the  county  and  city  school  systems 
cooperated  in  the  development  of  the  lesson 
plans  for  the  project,  and  every  class  that 
visits  it  during  the  school  year  is  accom- 
panied by  its  teacher.  The  students  begin 
their  Instruction  in  the  air-conditioned  fa- 
cility, and  the  emphasis  during  the  class- 
room instruction  is  on  identification  of  traf- 
fic safety  signs,  use  of  crosswalks,  and  obe- 
dience to  traffic  signals.  The  local  telephone 
company  Installed  a  closed-circuit  telephone 
system  for  use  in  Instruction  on  reporting 
an  emergency.  A  vsduable  teaching  aid,  this 
system  permits  students  and  instructors  to 
simulate  emergency  situations. 

Setting  an  age  limit  was  an  obvious  neces- 
sity, for  accepting  the  thousands  of  students 
throughout  the  county  who  might  want  to 
attend  would  be  impossible.  Therefore,  the 
age  group  of  4  through  9  years  was  selected 
by  experienced  persons  in  the  school  system 
who  felt  that  this  is  the  group  exposed  to  the 
most  hazards  in  traffic  safety  and  with  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

After  the  students  have  completed  their 


classroom  instruction  of  approximately  1 
hour,  they  move  into  the  field  operation, 
where  each  group  of  students  is  closely  su- 
pervised by  a  trained  police  officer.  Fully  op- 
erative signals  and  marked  crosswalks  give 
the  children  experience  in  realistic  traffic 
situations,  and  while  one  half  of  the  class  Is 
being  instructed  in  pedestrian  safety,  the 
other  half  is  instructed  in  motor  vehicle 
safety.  Eleven  small  electric  vehicles  used  in 
the  training  were  contributed  by  Interested 
businessmen  or  citizens  In  the  community. 
Officers  explain  to  the  drivers  the  meaning  of 
traffic  control  signs  and  road  markings  and 
the  importance  of  obeying  all  these  regula- 
tions. Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  seat- 
belts,  and  each  child  is  required  to  use  his 
seatbelt  when  in  a  Friendly  Town  vehicle. 

The  Instructors  also  emphasize  that  the 
same  laws  apply  to  both  the  driver  of  a  motor 
vehicle  and  the  rider  of  a  bicycle.  In  this 
way  we  correlate  the  child's  thinking  so  he 
understands  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
driver's  license  law,  all  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tors and  bicycle  riders  are  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  and  have  the  same  prob- 
lems traveling  through  traffic  on  city  streets 
or  on  rural  highways. 

During  the  field  Instruction,  the  drivers 
and  pedestrians  are  rotated  to  give  each 
child  Instruction  in  both  vehicular  and  pe- 
destrian safety.  At  the  completion  of  the  field 
instruction,  the  children  return  to  the  class- 
room for  a  short  critique  and  review  of  what 
they  have  learned  In  the  field  and  also  a 
brief  review  of  the  classroom  Instruction. 
Classes  are  conducted  from  approximately 
April  1  through  the  middle  of  November,  de- 
pending largely  on  weather  conditions.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  a  4-hour,  8-hour 
session  is  conducted,  with  chUdren  attend- 
ing either  2  hours  in  the  morning  or  2  hours 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is,  of  course,  the  belief 
of  the  department  that  the  8-bour  session 
is  far  superior  to  the  short  field  trip  instruc- 
tion of  2  hours  g^ven  during  the  school  year. 
However,  an  expansion  of  time  for  safety  in- 
struction is  difficult  because  the  schools  have 
their  time  planned,  to  a  large  degree,  for 
other  academic  programs  during  the  school 
year. 

FACILITIES 

The  project,  as  it  was  finally  constructed, 
encompasses  approximately  64,000  square  feet 
and  has  1,800  feet  of  paved  roadway  as  well 
as  1,200  feet  of  sidewalk  and  curb.  The  re- 
maining 600  feet  of  roadway  has  no  side- 
walk or  curb  and  is  used  to  instruct  children 
frcHn  rural  areas  the  safe  way  to  walk  along 
a  highway,  which  they  often  do  in  going  to 
and  from  school.  The  traffic  signs  used 
throughout  the  project  are  all  full  size  and 
conform  to  the  State  traffic  code.  The  two 
signalized  intersections  have  full-size  traffic 
lights  contributed  by  the  city  to  Danville. 
These  lights  are  fully  operative  and  con- 
trolled by  automatic  timing  devices.  In  addi- 
tion, an  operating  raUroad  crossing  with 
fiashing  red  signals  and  bell  was  Installed  to, 
again,  teach  pedestrians  as  well  as  drivers 
their  obligation  at  a  railroad  crossing. 

The  project  presently  has,  in  addition  to 
the  full-size  classroom,  six  other  buildings 
which  were  constructed  by  interested  or- 
ganizations, including  the  Danville  Police 
and  Fire  Departments,  the  Vermilion  Ooimty 
Civil  Defense  Agency,  and  private  business- 
men who  contributed  their  time,  effort,  and 
funds  to  make  Friendly  Town  a  complete 
city.  The  buildings  are  generally  used  as 
storage  facilities  for  either  the  vehicles  or 
other  equipment  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  project;  an  exception  is  the 
police  department  building,  which  is  being 
developed  into  a  museum  and  display  on 
police  activities  and  general  information  re- 
garding the  Danville  Police  Department.  The 
last  building  constructed  In  the  project  was 
completed  during  June  1971  and  is  unusual 
In  two  respects. 
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First,  it  Is  a  nondenominatlonal  chapel, 
and  although  It  is  only  approximately  12  by 
16  feet  In  size,  it  actually  seats  approxi- 
mately 18  adults  and  is  furnished  in  the 
interior  as  any  other  church  or  chapel  would 
be.  The  second  unusual  aspect  of  this  build- 
ing is  the  fact  that  it  was  constructed  almost 
entirely  with  funds  from  only  two  persons. 
The  mayor  of  Danville  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  RoUand  Craig,  dedicated  this  chapel  to 
the  memory  of  their  parents  and  financed  the 
construction  so  that  our  Friendly  Town 
would  be  complete  in  all  respects,  including 
a  religious  structure. 

ADDITIONAL    FACILITIES 

We  do  not  anticipate  at  this  time  that 
additional  buildings  will  be  constructed  on 
the  project  site  because  our  Instructors  must 
have  adequate  space  to  supervise  the  young 
people  taking  field  instruction.  All  buildings 
have  been  placed  in  such  a  way  that  vision 
Is  not  obstructed. 

In  reviewing  the  program  as  we  have  out- 
lined it  in  this  article,  it  is.  of  course,  im- 
possible to  give  credit  to  the  literally  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  gave  so  much  of  their 
valuable  time  to  make  the  project  a  reality, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  many  as- 
pects of  the  program  which  we  believe  have 
made  Friendly  Town  a  success  In  our  city. 
However,  the  most  gratifying  part  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  the  outstanding  assistance 
received  from  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
local  officials  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  time  and  funds  contributed 
by  the  many  businessmen  and  private  citi- 
zens to  make  it  successful. 

In  addition,  many  of  our  officers  within  the 
department  have  contributed  literally  hun- 
dreds of  hours  to  assist  In  the  instruction  in 
the  program  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
maintenance  to  keep  the  vehicles  and  build- 
ings in  operable  condition. 

PXraLIC    RELATIONS 

Although  Friendly  Town  was  conceived 
basically  as  a  pedestrian  and  safety  education 
center,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive police-community  relations  devices  that 
I  have  seen  in  my  career  as  a  police  officer. 
The  young  children  who  attend  the  program 
In  their  formative  years  are  exposed  to  police 
officers  who  are  engaged  in  the  most  positive 
type  of  approach — that  of  helping  and  assist- 
ing young  people  to  be  better  citizens  and. 
we  hope,  ultimately  safe  pedestrians  as  well 
as  safe  drivers. 

These  young  children  who  will  someday  be 
the  leaders  of  our  community  are  certainly 
exposed  to  a  different  view  of  the  police 
officer  in  the  city  of  Danville.  The  program 
is.  of  course,  dedicated  to  these  young  chil- 
dren and  hopefully  is  helping  them  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  that  they  have  in  traf- 
fic and  in  other  areas  of  safety.  In  a  plaque 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  front  of  our 
classroom  buUding,  a  simple  quotation  from 
the  Bible  expresses  our  hope  for  the  future: 
"And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."  Isaiah 
11:  6. 


OIL   PACTS— API   MISREPRESENTA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Amerlcn  Petroleum  Institute  produces 
an  enormous  amount  of  material  defend- 
ing the  oil  industry.  Although  I  have 
often  disagreed  with  their  interpretation 
of  the  facts,  until  now  I  have  not  had  oc- 
casion to  question  the  accuracy  of  those 
facts.  I  must  now. 

The  API  has  printed  who  knows  how 
many  thousands  of  booklets  containing 
Dr.  Richard  Gonzales'  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and 
Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic    Committee    and    distributed 


them  as  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  oil  industry  and  the 
oil  import  quota  program.  The  API  has 
done  this  knowing  full  well  that  Dr.  Gon- 
zales has  radically  changed  his  analysis 
in  response  to  some  staff  studies  of  his 
"facts." 

Dr.  Gonzales  in  the  testimony  which 
the  API  is  distributing  originally  esti- 
mated that  the  natural  gas  consumers  of 
this  country  received  benefits  of  about 
$3  billion  from  the  oil  import  program. 
This  seemed  much  too  high  a  figure  to  me 
so  I  had  my  staff  look  at  his  figures.  They 
came  up  with  a  benefit  figure  of  about 
$314  million  using  Dr.  Gonzales'  analy- 
sis. 

Dr.  Gonzales  responded  that,  yes,  his 
first  analysis — the  one  the  API  is  now 
distributing — was  inaccurate,  that  the 
gas  consumers  only  received  a  benefit  of 
$1.3  billion  from  the  oil  import  quota 
program.  This  still  seemed  high  to  me  so 
I  had  my  staff  look  at  his  new  analysis 
and  we  concluded  the  best  benefit  that 
his  facts  would  support  was  $220.6  mil- 
lion, or  about  4.4  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  oil  import  quota  program. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
question  whether  Dr.  Gonzales'  second 
estimate  or  my  staff's  estimate  is  cor- 
rect, I  think  the  important  fact  here  is 
that  the  API  is  now  distributing  infor- 
mation it  knows  to  be  inaccurate.  Even 
Dr.  Gonzales  admitted  the  first  analysis 
he  presented  was  erroneous.  Yet,  the 
API  continues  to  distribute  it.  I  think  in 
the  interests  of  fair  play  and  accuracy 
the  API  ought  to  distribute  to  all  those 
who  got  the  original  testimony  a  revised 
version  reflecting  Dr.  Gonzales  subse- 
quent discussion. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  mistake  about 
these  "facts,"  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Dr.  Gonzales'  original  speech  and 
the  subsequent  analyses  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Oil  and  Gas — To  Serve  America's  Needs 

I.  introduction 
My  name  is  Richard  J.  Gonzales.  I  am  a 
consulting  economist  with  experience  In 
teaching  and  in  business.  My  association  with 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company  as  econo- 
mist, treasurer,  and  director,  extended  from 
1937  to  1965.  I  am  a  member  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  and  was  chairman  of  its 
committee  responsible  for  a  report  on  "Fac- 
tors Affecting  U.S.  Exploration  and  Develop- 
ment, 1946-1965."  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  Energy  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

I  have  been  active  for  many  years  in  com- 
mittees of  several  industry  associations,  in- 
cluding the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 
I  have  been  a  consultant  to  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  for  the  past  2  years.  In 
that  capacity,  I  have  agreed  to  appear  on  its 
behalf  at  these  hearings. 

This  statement  presents  my  own  analyses 
and  views.  While  this  statement  may  differ  in 
some  details  from  views  held  by  others  in  the 
Industry,  I  believe  that  there  is  widespread 
agreement  on  the  key  points  that  (1)  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  oil  and  gas  to- 
gether, not  to  oil  alone;  and  (2)  federal 
policies  should  be  designed  to  encourage  in- 
vestments in  the  discovery  and  development 
of  U.S.  energy  resources  which  are  needed 
to  insure  that  the  public  interest  may  be 
well  served  with  respect  to  economic  prog- 


ress. Increasing  productivity,  reasonably  sta- 
ble prices,  a  better  environment,  and  national 
security. 

The  major  energy  issue  facing  the  United 
States  is  the  need  for  the  development  of 
additional  supplies  of  secure  energy  which 
will  be  required  for  the  achievement  of 
many  economic  and  social  goals.  Consumers 
prefer  clean  energy,  such  as  gas,  in  order  to 
reduce  pollution.  This  preference  and  the 
prospect  that  domestic  supplies  of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  may  not  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  demands  have  led  to  serious  con- 
sideration of  processes  and  plants  for  pro- 
ducing synthetic  oil  and  gas  from  coal  at 
substantially  higher  costs.  Environmental 
regulations  requiring  the  use  of  more  ex- 
pensive low-sulphur  fuels  and  the  steps  being 
proposed  to  provide  expensive  substitutes 
for  natural  gas  indicate  that  the  public 
wants  both  clean  fuels  and  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  as  insurance  against  any  dis- 
ruptions of  normal  economic  activities.  The 
public  is  not  likely  to  be  tolerant  of  even 
the  temporary  reduction  of  employment  at 
plants  that  are  forced  to  shut  down  by  the 
diversion  of  gas  on  interruptlble  contracts 
to  other  uses  during  periods  of  peak  winter 
demands. 

The  issue  of  petroleum  prices  must  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  adequacy  of  supplies  in 
the  forms  desired  for  environmental  reasons 
as  well  as  of  costs  bearing  on  prices  and  In- 
fiation.  Oil  and  gas  are  Joint  products  of 
petroleum  exploration  and  development.  Gas 
has  become  more  important  as  a  source  of 
energy  from  domestic  petroleum  operations 
than  oil.  Since  federal  petroleum  policies,  in- 
cluding oil  import  controls,  affect  supply  and 
price  for  both  of  these  fuels,  my  analysis  will 
stress  the  need  to  consider  oil  and  gas 
together. 

Realization  of  major  goals  of  full  employ- 
ment, reduction  of  poverty,  increasing  pro- 
ductivity, less  inflation,  and  national  secu- 
rity requires  federal  petroleum  policies  de- 
signed to  provide  secure  supplies  of  energy  In 
all  forms,  including  nuclear  power  and  syn- 
thetic fuels  if  necessary.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  fuel  supplies  be  provided  at  the  most 
reasonable  costs  and  prices  consistent  with 
values  placed  on  other  goals,  such  as  na- 
tional security  and  a  good  environment. 

The  extreme  proposal  made  by  a  few  peo- 
ple that  the  nation  must  plan  to  use  less 
energy  to  achieve  a  better  environment 
would  mean  less  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, more  poverty,  and  a  general  reduction 
in  living  standards.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
public  will  accept  these  alternatives.  The 
public  wants  both  better  economic  condi- 
tions and  a  better  physical  environment  with 
a  proper  balance  between  these  2  goals.  The 
quality  of  air  and  water  is  being  Improved 
and  can  be  restored  to  good  levels  at  reason- 
able cost  without  sacrificing  economic  prog- 
ress. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
achievement  of  these  2  goals  will  require 
more  energy:  more  energy  to  support  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  more  energy  to  process 
and  reclaim  waste  materials,  and  to  reduce 
undesirable  emissions  from  the  combustion 
of  fuels. 

II.  OIL  and  gas  strppLiEs,  prices,  and 
inflation 

Control  of  inflation  over  the  long  run  re- 
quires Increased  productivity  and  steadily 
rising  real  output  of  goods  and  services. 
Gains  in  productivity  and  real  output  are 
closely  related  to  the  use  of  mineral  energy. 
These  relationships  mean  that  increasing 
supplies  of  energy  are  needed  to  combat  in- 
flation. Shortages  of  energy  adversely  affect 
production  and  employment,  thereby  caus- 
ing additional  inflationary  pressures. 

The  close  relationship  between  the  use  of 
commercial  fuels  and  the  real  value  of  na- 
tional production  can  be  seen  in  the  varia- 
tion of  living  standards  among  nations  and 
in  the  progress  of  any  nation  over  a  period  of 
time.  The  United  States  experienced  gains 
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between  1950  and  1970  of  slightly  more  than 
100  per  cent  in  both  real  gross  national 
product  and  energy  consumption.  Almost  all 
of  the  additional  energy  used  in  this  period 
was  obtained  from  oil  and  gas  In  about  equal 
proportion  in  terms  of  heat  content. 

Efforts  to  improve  living  standards  among 
the  world  would  have  caused  a  great  surge  in 
demands  for  energy.  World  energy  use  in- 
creased more  in  the  decade  of  the  60's  than 
in  the  prior  35  years  (1925-60) .  If  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  to  make  the  progress  it  desires 
in  raising  living  standards  even  slightly  to- 
ward the  level  enjoyed  in  the  United  States, 
foreign  vise  of  energy  particularly  oil  and 
gas,  will  rise  very  rapidly  for  the  rest  of  this 
century.  Such  an  effort  will  affect  the  avail- 
ability and  cost  of  imported  oil  and  gas  In 
the  future  much  more  than  In  the  past  when 
temporary  foreign  surpluses  existed.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  United  States  with  less 
than  6  per  cent  of  the  world  population  uses 
about  one-third  of  the  world  output  of  fuels, 
or  about  8  times  as  much  energy  per  capita 
as  the  average  for  foreign  countries.  There 
is  a  limit  on  how  much  energy  the  United' 
States  can  expect  to  Import  without  ad- 
versely affecting  other  countries  and  caus- 
ing prices  for  foreign  energy  to  rise  sharply. 

In  the  United  States,  continuing  progress 
toward  realization  of  many  economic  and 
social  goals  will  require  expansion  of  real 
national  product  at  about  4  per  cent  per  year 
and  comparable  gains  in  the  use  of  energy 
»  for  improved  productivity  and  greater  out- 
put. At  that  rate,  energy  used  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  increase  by  at  least  80  per 
cent  between  1970  and  1985.  Even  under 
optimistic  assumptions  about  growth  in  the 
use  of  coal  and  nuclear  power,  the  demands 
for  both  oil  and  gas  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease by  more  than  60  per  cent  if  sufficient 
supplies  can  be  made  available. 

Consumers  naturally  want  to  obtain  needed 
supplies  of  secure  energy  at  the  best  possible 
prices  immediately  and  for  the  long  run. 
However,  short-term  savings  secured  at  the 
expense  of  inadequate  future  supplies  are 
no  bargain.  Indeed,  misguided  short-run 
policies  can  result  in  an  increase  in  the  to- 
tal cost  of  energy  to  consumers  over  a  peri- 
od of  years.  This  situation  is  now  develop- 
ing for  natural  gas  as  shortages  caused  by 
federal  price  regulation  force  consumers  to 
use  more  expensive  and  less  desirable  alterna- 
tives. The  public  interest  is  served  best  by 
prices  that  bring  forth  the  desired  level  of 
supplies  on  a  continuing  basis. 

m.  magnitude  of  the  on.  and  gas  supply 
problem 

In  1970  the  U.S.  consumed  5.4  billion  bar- 
rels of  liquid  petroleum  products  and  22 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  These  quan- 
tities represented  44  per  cent  and  33  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  total  energy  used  in 
the  U.S.  By  1985,  the  requirement  for  these 
fuels  probably  will  be  in  the  range  of  9  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  and  at  least  33  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  Cum\ilatlve  requirements 
for  the  15-year  period  are  exi)ected  to  ex- 
ceed 100  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  420  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  gas  if  the  necessary  supplies 
can  be  made  available. 

In  1970,  U.S.  wells  supplied  3.5  billion  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  (Including  lease  condensate) , 
22  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  606  million 
barrels  of  liquids  extracted  from  natural  gas. 
Combined  production  of  oil  and  gas  is  very 
close  to  maximum  capacity  except  for  the 
giant  Prudhoe  Bay  field  on  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska. 

Development  of  new  p>etroleum  resources 
in  the  U.S.  during  the  period  1950-70  (by 
discoveries,  extensions,  and  revisions  in 
estimates  of  proved  reserves)  averaged  about 
3.3  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  year  and 
19  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  includ- 
ing Prudhoe  Bay.  This  rate  of  development 
has  now  been  exceeded  by  production. 

Prudhoe  Bay  is  the  largest  oil  field  ever 
discovered  in  this  country.  The  second  larg- 


est field,  East  Texas  with  about  6  billloin  bar- 
rels of  recoverable  oil,  was  found  In  1930 
&aA  not  followed  by  any  other  discovery  of 
similar  size.  Whether  Prudhoe  Bay  is  also  a 
unique  giant  in  an  area  with  much  smaller 
fields,  or  only  one  of  several  giants.  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  to  the  consumers  of 
this  nation.  The  answer  can  be  determined 
only  by  further  drilling  and  development  on 
the  North  Slope  after  transportation  facilities 
are  approved  and  completed,  and  additional 
Investments  become  economically  feasible. 
Even  if  construction  begins  in  1972,  Prudhoe 
Bay  reserves  will  not  be  a  source  of  supply 
before  1975  or  1976. 

Now  that  domestic  production  Is  near  ca- 
pacity, steadily  increasing  demands  for  oil 
and  gas  required  to  achieve  national  goals 
can  be  met  most  economically  by  the  right 
combination  of  more  rapid  development  of 
potential  resources  In  the  United  States  plus 
limited  use  of  additional  Imports,  preferably 
from  areas  with  minimum  risk  of  disruption 
of  shipments. 

The  potential  exists  for  more  rapid  devel- 
opment of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  resources  if  ac- 
celerated exploration,  drilling,  and  recovery 
become  economically  attractive.  The  large 
volume  of  sedimentary  formations  considered 
favorable  for  accumulations  of  oil  and  gas 
deposits  leaves  no  doubt  that  many  more 
fields  remain  to  be  found,  particularly  in  the 
major  new  geologic  provinces  of  Alaska  and 
the  offshore  Continental  Shelf,  If  the  decline 
In  exploratory  drilling  for  the  past  15  years 
due  to  decreasing  profitability  can  be  re- 
versed by  a  change  in  federal  policies.  The 
potential  for  future  discovery  and  recovery, 
in  addition  to  presently  known  reserves.  Is 
generally  rated  in  the  range  of  several  hun- 
dred billion  barrels  of  oil  and  around  1,000 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  These  re- 
sources are  ample  in  relation  to  prospective 
demands,  but  the  amount  and  rate  of  dis- 
covery and  development  of  potential  re- 
sources will  depend  on  governmental  policies 
and  the  prospective  profitability  of  new  pe- 
troleum Investments  relative  to  other  oppwr- 
tunities.  For  example,  all  leasing  of  the  other 
Continental  Shelf  is  subject  to  federal  con- 
trol, with  the  result  that  decisions  to  delay 
or  prevent  leasing  for  petroleum  exploration 
would  reduce  drastically  the  potential  of  fu- 
ture domestic  supplies  of  oil  and  gas. 

Imports  are  another  ijossible  source  for 
meeting  additional  demands.  They  now  sup- 
ply about  23  per  cent  of  the  oil  used  in  the 
United  States  and  less  than  4  per  ceni  of 
the  natural  gas.  Venezuela  and  Canada  are 
otir  principal  sources  of  supply  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  but  it  does  no^  appear  likely 
at  this  time  that  they  can  provide  much 
larger  shipments  of  oil  to  the  U.S.  since 
their  spare  capacity  is  nominal  In  relation 
to  ova  increasing  demands.  Canada  has  re- 
cently rejected  an  application  for  substan- 
tial exports  of  gas  to  the  U.S.  in  order  to 
maintain  assured  supplies  for  its  own  ex- 
I>anding  needs.  Venezuela  has  adopted  laws 
placing  control  of  prices  and  otiher  costs  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Additional  imports  of  oil  and  gas  would 
have  to  come  primarily  from  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  over  long  routes.  The  movement 
of  oil  from  these  sources  has  been  disrupted 
periodically  in  the  past  by  various  circum- 
atances,  including  nationalization,  embar- 
goes on  exports,  enforced  curtailment  of 
production  by  government  orders,  and  mili- 
tary conflicts.  Eight  major  producing  na- 
tions a  year  ago  threatened  a  Joint  embargo 
to  enforce  higher  prices.  In  addition,  the 
cost  of  foreign  oil  is  increasing  as  a  result 
of  the  sharp  rise  in  demand  relative  to  sup- 
ply enabling-  exporting  countries  to  modify 
long-term  concessions  and  Impose  such 
higher  taxes  on  their  production.  Rapidly 
growing  demands  and  the  effect  of  these  de- 
mands on  taxes,  the  major  element  in  the 
cost  of  foreign  oil,  raise  serious  questions 
for  the  United  States  about  the  long-nin 


availability  and  cost  of  Imported  oil  and 
gas. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic petroleum,  both  oil  and  gas  must  be 
taken  Into  account  because  the  United  States 
needs  and  wants  more  gas  as  well  as  more 
oil.  Statistics  on  production  and  reserves 
show  that  domestic  petroleum  op>eratlons 
supply  about  6  MCF  of  natural  gas  per  bar- 
rel of  crude  oil  produced  or  discovered.  En- 
vironmental considerations  place  even  great- 
er emphasis  on  gas  relative  to  oil  for  the 
future.  Therefore,  the  development  of  addi- 
tional supplies  of  secure  energy  from  petro- 
leum at  favorable  costs  and  prices  must  be 
viewed  In  terms  of  both  gas  and  oU  and  not 
In  terms  of  oU  alone. 

IV.    RELATIVX    cost    OV   DOMESTIC    AND    FOREIGN 
on.    AND    GAS 

Comp>arisons  of  relative  costs  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  petroleum  have  been  mis- 
leading in  their  emphasis  on  crude  oil  only. 
Conditions  In  the  1960 's  caused  some  to  as- 
sume that  the  price  of  foreign  oil  would 
remain  low  indefinitely  and  always  be  avsOl- 
able  In  unlimited  amounts.  While  the  na- 
tion could  enjoy  both  cheap  U.S.  natural  gas 
and  cheap  foreign  oil,  warnings  about  the 
long-run  consequences  of  such  a  course 
were  often  described  as  being  special  Inter- 
est pleadings  not  worthy  of  attention. 

Conditions  have  changed  greatly  in  the 
past  3  years.  Awareness  that  development  of 
new  gas  resources  depends  upon  exploration 
foi  both  oil  and  gas  is  increasing.  The  short- 
age of  natural  gas  has  become  a  reality  and 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Some  local 
public  utility  regulatory  boards  have  even 
had  to  forbid  the  connection  of  new  cus- 
tomers. Spare  productive  capacity  for  crude 
oil  in  the  U.S.  has  vlrtimlly  been  exhausted. 
This  change  limits  the  abUity  of  the  U.S.  to 
cope  effectively  with  disruptions  in  the  move- 
ment of  foreign  oil  as  it  did  in  the  past. 

Foreign  crude  oil  prices  have  increased 
sharply  reflecting  Increased  payments  to  pro- 
ducing country  governments.  Since  the  fall 
of  1970,  payments  to  governments  have  in- 
creased by  some  40#  per  barrel  on  typical 
Persian  Gulf  crudes  and  substantially  more 
on  short-haul  Libyan  and  Nigerian  crudes. 
Further  periodic  increases  are  scheduled 
through  1975.  Despite  the  5-year  settlements 
arrived  at  in  early  1971  in  Tehran  and  Trip- 
oli with  member  countries  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC),  these  countries  are  already  de- 
manding still  further  upward  adjustments  in 
prices  and  government  participation  in  ex- 
isting concessions. 

Various  developments  have  combined  to 
reduce  the  differential  advantage  In  the  East 
Coast  delivered  cost  of  foreign  oil  of  com- 
parable quality  to  U.S.  production.  World- 
wide economic  and  political  forces  are  work- 
ing to  Increase  foreign  crude  oil  prices  sub- 
stantially and  to  move  the  delivered  cost  of 
foreign  oil  still  closer  to  equilibrium  with 
U.S.  prices. 

Rellanc3  on  foreign  oil  will  lead  inevitably 
to  the  use  of  more  expensive  alternatives  in 
place  of  U5.  natural  gas  because  Imports 
aiTect  development  of  both  gas  and  oil.  Pro- 
posals have  already  been  made  for  large 
imports  of  liquefied  natural  gas  (LNG)  from 
Algeria  and  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
gas  from  naphtha,  principally  from  foreign 
sources.  These  alternates  will  cost  in  the 
range  of  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  MCF  delivered  to 
the  city  gate  or  to  large  Industrial  users. 
(The  reported  cargo  price  of  LNG  aboard 
ehlp  at  U.S.  ports  should  not  be  misinter- 
preted as  the  total  cost  of  this  alternate  since 
unloading,  storage,  regaslflcatlon,  and  trans- 
mission to  points  of  consumption  will  add 
materially  to  the  delivered  price.)  The  long- 
run  cost  of  gas  from  overseas  sources  Is  like- 
ly to  be  above  rather  than  below  $1.00  per 
MCF. 
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By  comparison  VS.  gas  was  delivered  at 

average  wholesale  prices  ol  35^  per  MCP  In 
1970  as  Indicated  by  the  cost  of  12  trillion 
cubic  feet  consumed  by  Industrial  iisers,  In- 
cluding electric  utilities.  These  delivered 
prices  ranged  from  22<  per  MCF  In  the  South 
Central  states  (near  sources  of  production)  to 
50<  along  the  East  Coast.  The  advantage  to 
VS.  consumers  In  1970  of  domestic  gas  over 
imported  LNG  was  about  65  <  per  MCF.  Even 
a  substantial  Increase  in  domestic  i>etroleum 
prices  designed  to  bring  forth  large  addi- 
tional supplies  of  domestic  oil  and  gtis  would 
still  leave  average  delivered  wholesale  prices 
for  VS.  natural  gas  more  than  50  per  cent 
or  50f  per  MCF  below  the  probable  cost  of 
Imported  LNO. 

This  cost  differential  between  U.S.  and 
overseas  gas  must  be  considered  along  with 
the  differential  for  crude  oil  in  determining 
what  consumers  can  expect  to  pay  for  meet- 
ing their  additional  demands  for  petroleum 
In  the  ratio  of  6  MCF  of  natural  gas  per 
barrel  of  oil,  which  has  been  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  past  15  years  (1955-70).  The 
basic  choice  is  between  VS.  oil  and  gas  de- 
veloped in  the  relationship  of  6  MCP  of  nat- 
ural gas  per  barrel  of  oil  and  Imports  In 
the  same  ratio. 

Assuming  that  foreign  oil  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  quantities  needed  to  meet  all  addi- 
tional demands  without  any  disruption  In 
deliveries  and  at  a  long-run  price  advan- 
tage of  90<  per  barrel  over  domestic  crude  oil 
kt  n.8.  ports,  that  advantage  would  be  en- 
tirely offset  by  the  use  of  6  MCF  of  imported 
IiNO  If  the  premium  for  that  gas  were  as 
low  as  15*  per  MCP  over  U.S.  natural  gas.  The 
prospective  price  advantage  of  U.S.  natural 
gas  over  imported  LNO  of  at  least  50<  per 
MCP  far  outweighs  the  maxlmimi  probable 
gain  In  using  foreign  crude  oil  In  place  of 
the  domestic  oil  that  must  be  developed  and 
produced  in  order  to  supply  additional  gas. 

The  advantage  of  using  domestic  oil  and 
gas  rather  than  foreign  supplies  varies  re- 
gionally because  of  transportation  costs 
and  differences  In  the  relative  use  of  gas 
ani  oil.  Even  for  the  East  Coast,  which  will 
need  2  to  3  MCP  of  gas  per  barrel  of  oil  to 
cope  with  pollution  problems,  the  cost  sav- 
ing on  U.S.  natural  gas  relative  to  Imported 
LNO  fully  offsets  the  price  advantage  of  for- 
eign crude  oil. 

This  analysis  shows  that  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  In  the  mix  characteristic  of  VS. 
petroleum  development  and  usage  over  the 
past  15  years  will  cost  consumers  more  If 
supplied  from  foreign  rather  than  domestic 
sources.  This  would  be  true  even  if  there 
should  be  a  substantial  advance  In  U.S. 
prices  of  oil  and  gas  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  exploration  and  develop- 
ment In  keeping  with  growth  of  demands. 

V.    OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS   AFFECTING  RELIANCE 
ON    IMPORTED    OIL    AND    GAS 

Considerations  other  than  those  of  relative 
prices  must  be  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining national  policies  with  respect  to  im- 
ports of  oil  and  gas. 

First,  a  large  Increase  In  Imports  would 
serioxiily  impair  the  U.S.  international  trade 
balance  at  a  time  when  the  nation  is  working 
hard  to  improve  that  balance.  Considering 
annual  increases  in  U.S.  demand  in  the  range 
of  200  million  barrels  of  oil  and  more  than 
a  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  it  is  apparent  that 
meeting  additional  demands  largely  through 
Imports  would  require  additional  payments 
of  billions  of  dollars  for  foreign  currencies. 
Some  of  this  outflow  would  be  recovered  in 
different  ways,  but  the  amounts  involved 
would  aggravate  existing  problems  in  bal- 
ancing our  international  payments. 

Second,  there  are  risks  and  costs  involved 
In  Increased  reliance  on  Imports  from  distant 
sources  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  East 
Coast  Is  more  than  95  per  cent  dependent  on 
Imports  for  residual  oil  and  Is  approaching 
50  per  cent  overall  dependence  on  imported 


oil.  The  East  Coast  could  be  in  serious 
trouble  In  case  of  a  prolonged  disruption  of 
imports. 

Third,  heavy  reliance  on  foreign  oil  in- 
volves risks  to  national  security  and  to  free- 
dom of  action  in  international  affairs.  These 
risks  are  not  limited  to  situations  Involving 
the  United  States  in  war.  Oil  producing 
countries  have  imposed  embargoes  on  ex- 
ports in  the  past  and  can  be  expected  to  do 
the  same  in  the  future  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote their  own  economic  and  political 
objectives. 

Fourth,  oil  Import  controls  twsure  the  con- 
tinuation of  competition  In  domestic  petro- 
leum operations.  In  the  absence  of  import 
quotas,  only  the  large  international  com- 
panies could  s\irvlve.  They  could  draw  on 
foreign  reserves  to  remain  In  business,  but 
small  operators  would  have  to  liquidate  and 
withdraw. 

These  points  are  highly  crucial  and  carry 
weight  in  favor  of  limiting  reliance  on  im- 
ports even  though  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
the  risks  and  costs  Involved  in  greater  use 
of  foreign  oil  and  gas.  When  oil  and  gas 
taken  together  (In  the  mix  desirable  for  en- 
vironmental reasons)  are  cheaper  from  U.S. 
sources  than  from  foreign  sources,  as  wovUd 
still  be  the  case  even  with  somewhat  higher 
prices,  these  fuels  from  domestic  sources  are 
a  real  bargain. 

The  question  Is  sometimes  raised  whether 
controls  on  imports  have  been  of  any  value 
since  they  have  not  achieved  the  objective 
of  Increasing  the  rate  of  development  of  new 
resources  in  keeping  with  demands.  The  an- 
swer Is  that  the  situation  would  have  be- 
come much  worse  without  Import  controls. 
These  controls  resulted  In  major  discoveries 
and  the  development  of  reserves  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  In  Alaska  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  made.  To  that  ex- 
tent import  controls  have  contributed  to 
added  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  for  consumers 
and  to  national  security  by  limiting  depend- 
ence on  insecxire  foreign  oil  to  a  fraction  of 
what  It  would  otherwise  be. 

VI.     ALTERNATIVES     FOE     LIMITING     PETROLEUM 
COST  AND  PRICE  INCREASES 

The  prospect  of  having  to  pay  more  In 
order  to  secxire  increasing  supplies  of  energy 
in  the  forms  needed  for  economic  and  en- 
vironmental reasons  natiirally  leads  to  con- 
sideration of  possible  ways  of  limiting  cost 
and  price  increases.  Several  points  are  rele- 
vant in  this  connection. 

Consideration  must  be  given  first  to  the 
Impact  of  environmental  regulations  on  the 
supply  and  cost  of  fuels.  Air  pollution  stand- 
ards limiting  the  sulphiir  content  of  fuels 
have  reduced  the  choice  of  using  coal,  in- 
creased demands  for  gas  and  low-sulphiu* 
fuel  oils,  and  added  substantially  to  the  cost 
of  fuels  used  by  utUltles  and  industry.  The 
price  of  coal  has  Increased  by  about  $4.20  a 
ton  since  1968  or  more  than  60  per  cent  on 
new  purchases  according  to  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  government.  This  increase  Is 
equivalent  to  $1.05  a  barrel  for  high-sulphur 
fuel  oil  and  17((  per  MCP  for  natural  gas. 
Examination  of  the  Impact  of  air  pollution 
regulations  on  fuel  costs  Is  essential  as  a 
basis  for  intelligent  decisions  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  benefits  to  costs.  Development 
of  effective  and  low-cost  methods  for  remov- 
ing sulphur  from  coal  Is  highly  desirable  In 
order  for  the  nation  to  make  effective  use  of 
an  abundant  potential  resource  which  could 
be  of  help  in  controlling  energy  costs  and 
prices. 

Other  environmental  regulations  are  also 
affecting  the  supply  and  price  of  fuels.  Meas- 
ures affecting  surface  mining  of  coal,  for 
example,  limit  output  and  raise  energy  costs. 
Delays  and  added  costs  incident  to  construc- 
tion of  pipeline  to  move  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  postpone  the  availability  of 
a  large  new  known  source  of  supply  and  work 
against  the  exploration  and  drilling  need- 


ed to  test  the  further  potential  of  the  North 
Slope.  These  delajrs  in  Alaska,  restrictions 
on  tlie  development  of  oil  off  the  coast  of 
California,  delays  in  offshore  leasing  by  the 
federal  government  and  opposition  to  off- 
shore leasing  along  the  East  Coast  all  serve 
to  limit  futiire  supplies  and  to  Increase  fu- 
ture prices  to  consumers.  The  best  chance  for 
limiting  future  cost  and  price  increases  on 
domestic  oil  and  gas  is  for  several  giant 
fields  to  be  found  and  developed  promptly  In 
new  areas. 

Concern  about  pollution  Incident  to  pe- 
troleum operations,  including  that  caused  by 
tankers  bringing  foreign  oil  to  the  United 
States,  Is  commendable  only  up  to  the  point 
that  benefits  exceed  the  costs  of  actions  that 
limit  supplies  and  raise  energy  prices.  An 
unsitated  but  Important  premise  for  much  of 
the  opposition  to  oil  and  gas  developments 
offs!h(»«  ajid  In  Alaska  is  the  incorrect  as- 
sumption that  alternative  supplies  of  energy 
can  be  secured  from  other  sources  without 
added  costs  and  with  less  pollution.  In  fact, 
there  are  high  costs  involved  In  foregoing 
development  of  potential  petroleum  re- 
sources in  the  U.S.  These  costs  cu-e  environ- 
mental as  well  as  economic  In  view  of  the 
need  for  gas  to  reduce  air  pollution  and  of 
the  added  worldwide  oU  pollution  likely  as 
the  reliance  on  more  Imports  by  tankers 
Increases  the  risk  of  oil  spills.  The  public 
deserves  to  be  informed  about  all  the  facts 
concerning  costs  of  foregoing  the  develop- 
ment of  potential  U.S.  resources,  Including 
loss  of  Jobs,  as  well  as  of  the  estimated  value 
of  any  net  environmental  benefits. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry has  been  pressing  for  an  opportunity 
to  develop  resources  offshore  and  in  Alaska 
more  rapidly.  Such  action.  If  permitted, 
would  make  more  supplies  available  and  help 
to  control  prices.  Opposition  to  these  efforts 
based  on  emvlronmental  considerations  has 
Ignored  the  resulting  economic  impact  on  oil 
and  gas  supplies  and  prices  and  other  off- 
setting environmental  costs.  This  unsatis- 
factory situation  for  the  public  should  be 
resolved  by  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion by  prompt  analysis  of  relative  priorities 
and  of  the  relationship  of  nert  environmental 
benefits  to  economic  costs. 

The  poaBlbllltles  of  securing  more  gas  rela- 
tive to  oil  and  of  clean  synthetic  fuels  from 
U.S.  ooal  and  shale  also  deseo^e  considera- 
tion. If  much  more  gas  could  be  seciu-ed  by 
modest  increases  In  gas  prices  alone,  without 
corresponding  changes  for  oil,  that  might 
permit  continued  enjoyment  of  both  cheap 
gas  and  cheap  Imported  oil  as  in  the  past. 
Theoretical  econometric  models  have  been 
designed  to  Indicate  that  large  additional 
supplies  of  gas  could  be  secured  through 
limited  increases  In  prices  for  new  gas  only. 
However,  in  my  opinion  these  models  do  not 
reflect  correctly  the  economic  realities  of  the 
Joint  nature  of  oil  and  gas  exploration  or  the 
relationship  of  required  outlays  to  revenues 
derived  from  higher  prices  for  new  gas. 
Higher  gas  prices  will,  of  course,  bring  forth 
additional  gas  supplies,  but  not  In  amounts 
sufficient  to  meet  demands  unless  prices  for 
oil  also  operate  to  stimulate  exploration  for 
both  oil  and  gas. 

Synthetic  fuels  from  coal  and  shale  have 
been  under  study  for  a  long  time.  The  proc- 
esses for  extracting  oil  and  gas  from  such 
sources  are  well  known,  but  the  problem  has 
been  to  make  costs  competitive  with  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas.  Some  synthetic  fuel 
plants  are  being  planned  now  because  of  the 
urgent  need  for  supplies  even  though  antici- 
pated costs  are  much  higher  than  present 
or  prospective  prices  for  crude  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas.  To  the  extent  that  needed  supplies 
can  be  secured  from  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  at  lower  costs  than  from  synthetics,  the 
Interests  of  consumers  and  the  nation  will  be 
served  best  by  encouraging  more  rapid  de- 
velopment of  conventional  petroleum  re- 
sources in  this  oovmtry. 
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Creation  of  government  owned  reserves 
fully  develop>ed  for  use  only  In  case  of  emer- 
gencies has  also  been  proposed.  Such  reserve 
capacity  would  involve  large  investmants  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  substantial  annual 
Interest,  maintenance,  and  standby  costs. 
Furthermore,  these  plans  deal  only  with  oil 
and  not  with  gas,  whereas  a  correct  appraisal 
of  costs  must  consider  both  g^  and  oil.  Cal- 
culations as  to  the  incremental  cost  of  re- 
serve capacity  in  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Res^^e 
In  California  are  misleading  and  of  no  help 
In  estimating  correctly  the  total  cost  of  en- 
deavoring to  establish  the  millions  of  barrels 
daily  of  reserve  producing  capacity  which 
would  be  reqiured  if  imports  were  unre- 
stricted and  should  rise  sharply  above  the 
current  level  of  about  4  million  barrels  dally. 

VII.    SAFEGUARDS   AGAINST   RUNNING   OUT   OF   OIL 

Actual  and  Impending  shortages  of  oil  and 
gas  cause  some  people  to  worry  that  U.S.  re- 
sources are  about  to  be  exhausted.  In  that 
case  they  conclude  that  It  woiild  be  a  mistake 
to  accelerate  discovery,  development,  and 
production.  They  suggest  instead  that  U.S. 
oil  resources  be  saved  for  future  use  and  that 
we  use  as  much  foreign  oil  as  possible  when 
it  Is  available. 

This  superficially  appealing  proposition 
rests  on  2  incorrect  assumptions:  (1)  that 
the  U.S.  is  about  to  run  out  of  oil  and  gas, 
and  (2)  that  the  nation  can  wait  until  an 
emergency  arises  to  develop  more  oil  and  gas. 

The  U.S.  is  not  about  to  run  out  of  oil  and 
gas  and  will  not  do  so  if  prices  are  allowed 
to  serve  their  proper  function  of  balancing 
demand  and  supply.  Resource  experts  In 
government  and  in  Industry  agree  that  very 
large  potential  exists  for  additional  recovery 
from  known  fields  as  well  as  the  discovery 
of  new  fields.  Potential  resources  are  more 
than  adequate  for  the  relevant  planning  pe- 
riod (20  to  30  years)  of  concern  to  consumers 
and  Investors  making  decisions  now  with  re- 
spect to  fuel  use  and  supply.  Considering 
synthetic  fuels  as  well,  the  U.S.  can  continue 
to  meet  Its  energy  needs  for  scores  of  years. 

In  the  unfortunate  event  that  disruption 
of  Imports  of  oil  and  gas  should  cause  an 
emergency,  the  nation  could  not  hope  to 
cope  with  the  resulting  problems  by  a  crash 
program  to  find  and  develop  more  domestic 
resources.  The  long  lead-time  of  5  to  10  years 
for  development  of  major  new  supplies 
(either  from  new  fields  or  from  synthetic 
plants)  means  that  we  must  act  now  to  pre- 
pare for  the  possibility  of  emergencies  that 
hopefully  will  not  come  sooner  than  5  years 
hence.  In  an  emergency,  only  fully  developed 
reserves  and  facilities  capable  of  immediate 
use  would  be  of  help. 

Reliance  on  foreign  oil  and  gas  discourages 
exploration  and  drilling  required  to  convert 
potential  but  undiscovered  and  undeveloped 
U.S.  resources  Into  developed  reserves  and 
supplies  useful  In  meeting  demands.  Poten- 
tial resources  are  of  no  help  in  holding  down 
costs  and  prices. 

The  most  effective  means  of  serving  the 
public  interest  in  adequate,  secure  supplies 
of  energy  to  promote  economic  progress  and 
combat  Infiatlon  will  be  to  encourage  more 
rapid  development  of  potential  U.S.  resources 
of  all  forms  ol  energy  for  the  long  run  In 
keeping  with  expanding  needs. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my'  appre- 
ciation to  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  this  statement  on  Important 
petroleum  problems  affecting  the  public  In- 
terest. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENTS 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  state- 
ment on  January  12,  two  supplemental  state- 
ments by  Doctor  Gonzales  were  submitted 
for  the  Committee  record : 

January  12,  1972: 

1.  A  shortage  of  natural  gas  exists  and  Is 
of  great  concern  for  both  economic  and  en- 
Tlromnental  reasons.  UJ3.  natural  gas  is  far 


cheaper  than  Imported  LNO,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  cheaper  even  If  U.S.  gas  prices 
were  to  rise  substantially.  This  emphasizes 
the  point  made  in  my  testimony  that  domes- 
tic oil  and  gas  are  cheaper  than  foreign  sup- 
plies in  the  quantities  used  and  desired  by 
consumers. 

2.  Oil  Import  controls  have  provided  large 
benefits  to  consumers  Emd  the  nation  in 
terms  of  additional  supplies  of  secure  energy 
at  attractive  prices.  U.S.  production  of  oil 
and  gas  In  1970  was  31  per  cent  higher  than 
In  1965.  In  the  absence  of  import  controls, 
production  would  surely  have  been  lower. 
The  Increase  in  production  between  1965 
and  1970  was  659  million  barrels  of  crude 
oU  and  5.9  trillion  cubic  feet  cf  gas,  or  about 
9  MCF  of  natural  gas  per  barrel  of  oil.  Domes- 
tic oil  and  gas  production  increased  by  10.3 
quadriUlon  Btu's  in  1965-70  (from  33.6  to 
43.9),  and  accounted  for  about  73  per  cent 
of  the  increase  in  U.S.  constunption  of  energy 
of  14.1  quadrillion  Btu's. 

Without  import  quotas,  I  am  convinced 
that: 

a.  There  would  have  been  less  exploration 
for  and  development  of  oil  and  gas  in  the 
U.S.; 

b.  Oil  and  gas  reserves  and  productive 
capacity  would  be  far  below  current  levels; 
and 

c.  The  U.  S.  would  be  Importing  more  oil, 
with  a  serious  impact  on  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  short  of  gas  by  much  more  than 
It  Is  now. 

All  these  developments  would  already  have 
been  detrimental  to  the  nation  and  to  con- 
sumers and  would  continue  to  be  increasingly 
detrimental  over  the  years. 

3.  If  oil  import  controls  had  been  changed 
from  quotas  to  tariffs  In  1970,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Cabinet  Task  Force,  the  sur- 
vival of  small  independent  refiners  and  mar- 
keters would  have  been  Jeopardized  because 
they  would  have  lost  the  assured  advantage 
that  quotas  provide  for  them  as  to  a  large  part 
of  their  supplies.  International  companies 
with  foreign  supplies  could  adjust  more 
readily  to  such  transition  provided  the  tariffs 
set  were  not  used  to  drive  prices  down,  but 
the  degree  of  competition  from  small  firms 
would  tend  to  be  reduced.  Furthermore,  any 
system  whereby  the  U.S.  Treasury  collects 
large  tax  revenues  on  foreign  production 
would  have  been  an  Invitation  to  exporting 
countries  to  raise  their  taxes  on  exports  so 
that  they  rather  than  the  U.S.  would  realize 
the  added  revenues.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force 
report  provided  an  additional  measure  for 
exporting  nations  as  to  the  value  of  their  oil 
resources.  As  such.  It  was  another  factor,  in 
my  opinion,  contributing  to  sharp  increases 
in  foreign  oil  taxes  and  prices  In  1970-71.  The 
Venezuelan  government  has  now  taken  the 
additional  step  to  fixing  oil  prices  unilater- 
ally on  the  basis  of  its  needs  and  evaluation 
of  world  markets. 

4.  The  key  point  about  the  movement  of  oil 
from  northern  Alaska  Is  that  these  supplies 
are  needed  to  meet  Increasing  U.S.  demands 
as  soon  as  possible,  preferably  not  later  than 
1975,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  position  of  all 
consuming  nations  relative  to  oil  exporting 
countries  when  present  price  contracts  ex- 
pire. The  longer  access  to  these  resources  is 
delayed  the  weaker  the  position  of  major  oil 
consuming  nations  will  be  relative  to  the  oil 
exporting  countries.  The  ideal  situation 
would  be  development  of  large  additional 
resources  In  northern  Alaska  and  In  the 
Arctic  areas  of  Canada,  as  stated  in  my 
testimony,  so  that  more  supplies  of  secure  oil 
and  gas  may  be  forthcoming  within  a  few 
years  for  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.  However, 
that  Ideal  has  little  chance  of  timely  real- 
ization unless  the  proposed  pipeline  actxies 
Alaska  can  be  built  promptly. 

The  alternative  of  a  pipeline  through  Can- 
ada would  mean  further  delay  of  several 
years  at  best,  but  cannot  be  considered  un- 


less and  until  the  Canadian  government  In- 
dicates that  It  is  willing  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  such  a  line  on  terms  accepta- 
ble to  Investors  who  will  have  to  provide 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  capital  required 
for  construction.  It  is  to  be  hc^ed  that  the 
Arctic  areas  of  Alaska  and  Canada  may  de- 
velop large  resources  of  both  oil  and  gas 
at  reasonable  costs  for  use  In  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  Canada  will  not  export  oil  emd  gas 
that  it  considers  necessary  for  Its  own  fu- 
ture needs.  Controls  on  oil  Imports  Into 
North  America  are  essential  to  development 
of  potential  Canadian  petroleum  resources. 
It  would  be  mutually  beneficial  for  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  to  cooperate  in  formulating 
policies  for  more  rapid  expansion  of  North 
America  resources,  but  we  must  remember 
that  Canada  is  a  sovereign  nation  sensitive 
about  pressures  from  us  which  appear  de- 
signed to  exploit  Its  resources  for  our  benefit. 

5.  On  the  Issue  of  differential  tax  pro- 
visions for  petroleum  and  mining,  such  as 
percentage  depletion  and  the  current  ex- 
pensing of  intangible  development  costs.  I 
have  testified  on  this  subject  at  length  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  submit  that  testimony  for  the  rec- 
ord of  these  hearings.  The  essential  point 
about  these  provisions  is  that  they  do  at- 
tract capital  Into  exploration  and  drilling 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  risked,  that 
they  do  increase  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  that 
are  of  great  benefit  to  our  economy,  and  that 
they  make  it  possible  for  consumers  to  have 
more  oil  and  gas  at  lower  costs  and  prices 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  These 
provisions  are  not  subsidies  paid  In  addi- 
tion to  market  prices,  but  differentials  that 
affect  costs  and  market  prices.  If  Congress 
wants  to  Increase  taxes  on  oil  and  gas  by 
changing  these  provisions,  as  It  did  by  re- 
ducing percentage  depletion  from  27  Vi  per 
cent  to  22  per  cent  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act, 
then  it  must  recognize  that  the  higher  taxes 
are  costs  that  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
consumers  in  terms  of  smaller  supplies  and 
higher  prices. 

6.  As  for  the  foreign  Income  tax  credit. 
It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  provision 
applies  to  all  foreign  operations  of  U.S.  com- 
panies It  Is  designed  to  avoid  double  taxation 
of  the  same  Income  and  to  assure  that  In- 
come taxes  paid  on  foreign  operations  are 
at  least  as  high  as  the  U.S.  would  apply  on 
those  operations.  Foreign  income  taxes  on 
petroleum  generally  exceed  those  that  would 
be  due  to  the  U.S.  on  such  operations.  Those 
tax  costs  as  well  as  all  other  costs  refiected 
in  prices  are  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the 
foreign  oil.  U.S.  consumers  pay  for  foreign 
taxes  on  petroleum  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  U.S.  relies  on  Imports  of  oil  and  gas. 

7.  Joint  pipeline  ventures  are  required  to 
achieve  the  Important  economies  of  large 
diameter  lines  In  reducing  transportation 
costs.  The  regulated  rates  for  such  ventures 
will  certainly  not  be  any  lower  If  the  ship- 
pers are  precluded  from  owning  the  Joint 
line,  and  may  be  higher  due  to  greater  inter- 
est costs  if  the  credit  rating  of  the  alternate 
owners  of  the  line  Is  not  as  good  as  that  of 
the  shippers  supplying  the  oil  for  the  line. 

8.  Proposals  that  refining  and  marketing 
be  divorced  from  production  appear  to  be 
based  on  concern  that  integrated  major  com- 
panies keep  prices  of  gasoline  and  other  prod- 
ucts lower  than  they  might  otherwise  be.  To 
the  extent  that  such  a  situation  exists,  en- 
forced divestiture  might  result  in  higher 
rather  than  lower  costs  and  prices  for  con- 
sumers. 

9.  Any  proposal  for  a  direct  subsidy  of  ex- 
ploration must  cope  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems that  the  government  would  face  in  de- 
ciding on  which  of  the  thousands  of  ex- 
ploratory wells  drUled  annually  should  be 
subsidized  and  on  how  much  subsidy  each 
well  should  receive.  Unless  the  subsidy  is 
related  to  success  in  discovery,  as  percent- 
age depletion  Is  automatically  through  Its 
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relation  to  revenues  on  production,  the  sub- 
sidy may  be  effective  only  in  stimulating 
efforts  to  make  money  off  of  drilling  without 
any  corresponding  contribution  to  reserves. 
If  the  subsidy  is  related  to  success,  it  must 
be  similar  to  percentage  depletion  In  terms  of 
relation  to  production  or  else  Involve  the 
government  in  the  task  of  estimating  the  re- 
serves of  each  well  that  is  subsidized.  The 
serious  administrative  problems  encountered 
in  reaching  agreement  on  the  discovery  value 
of  new  wells  led  Congress  to  change  to  per- 
centage depletion  in  1926.  The  problems  now 
would  be  greater  because  of  the  larger  num- 
ber of  exploratory  wells  drilled. 

APPRAISAL    OP   THE    COST    OF    OH.    IMPORT 
CONTROLS 

January  17,  1972: 

An  Important  reason  why  estimates  that 
oil  import  controls  cost  consumers  billions  of 
dollars  annually  are  Incorrect  is  that  they  do 
not  take  into  account  offsetting  gains  to 
consumers  from  the  use  of  additional  gas 
made  possible  by  the  larger  reserves  of  both 
gas  and  oil  due  to  the  influence  of  those  con- 
trols on  petroleum  exploration  and  drilling  in 
the  United  States. 

The  total  effect  of  the  program  on  consum- 
ers can  be  determined  only  by  considering  gas 
as  well  as  oU,  not  by  looking  at  oU  alone  as 
in  the  estimates  of  "Minimum  Consumer  Cost 
of  Oil  Import  Quota  Program"  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
This  staff  memorandum  estimates  a  consumer 
cost  based  on  the  value  of  import  allocations 
(unsupported  by  any  evidence  as  to  how  this 
value  was  determined)  of  910.666  million  for 
1959-64  and  $18,066  million  for  1965-70,  or 
•7,400  million  more  in  rhe  6  years  1965-70 
than  in  the  preceding  period  1959-64.  These 
figures  show  an  estimated  averaged  annxial 
cost  of  82,445  million  for  the  11.75  years  from 
April  1959  through  1970  and  of  $2,587  million 
In  1970. 

Testimony  that  I  presented  at  the  hearings 
of  the  Subconunlttee  on  Priorities  and  Econ- 
omy in  Oovernment  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  January  12,  1972,  showed  that 
In  1970  consiuners  enjoyed  an  advantage  in 
the  delivered  price  of  natural  gas  over  im- 
ported liquefied  natural  gas  of  at  least  65<  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  This  testimony  also 
pointed  out  that  U.S.  operations  of  the  petro- 
leiun  producing  industry  develop  and  supply 
more  than  6  MCF  of  natural  gas  per  barrel  of 
crude  oil  and  noted  that  the  demand  for  gas 
In  1970  exceeded  the  available  supply. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  and  economic  as 
well  as  environmental  advantages  of  natvu^ 
gas  to  consumers,  the  net  effect  of  the  oil  Im- 
port control  program  depends  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  savings  on  gas  to  the  estimated 
additional  costs  for  oil.  The  necessary  calcula- 
tions can  be  made  by  taking  into  account  the 
effect  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  program  to 
oil  consumers  on  the  supply  of  gas  and  result- 
ing cost  savings  on  gas  to  consumers. 

If  the  oil  import  program  cost  consumers 
$28.7  billion  for  the  period  1959-70,  then  It 
must  have  added  that  much  to  the  gross  reve- 
nue of  petroleum  producers  In  the  U.S.  The 
gross  revenue  on  U.S.  production  of  oil  and 
gas  in  the  years  1959-70  was  $133  bUlion.  If 
the  staff  estimate  for  oil  is  accepted  as  cor- 
rect, It  means  that  Import  controls  increased 
gross  revenues  by  about  28  per  cent  from 
$104.3  billion  without  controls  to  $133  biUion 
with  controls. 

If  import  controls  Increased  gross  revenues 
on  U.S.  oil  and  gas  production  by  28  per  cent, 
their  impact  on  cash  flow  and  profits  and  on 
the  ability  and  incentives  to  Invest  in  new  oil 
and  gas  must  have  been  Increased  by  more 
than  28  percent  becaiise  of  the  leverage  that 
incremental  revenues  exert  In  relation  to 
costs.  Therefore,  the  staff  estimate  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  import  controls  must 
have  served  to  bring  about  expedltures  for 
discovery  and  development  of  new  oil  and  gas 
reserves  exceeding  the  levels  that  vrould  have 
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prevailed  without  import  controls  by  much 
more  than  28  per  cent.  These  relationships 
mean  that  the  most  conservative  estimates  of 
the  Impact  of  oil  controls  on  gas  reserves  and 
supplies  would  start  from  the  premise  that 
such  controls  have  been  responsible  for  at 
least  28  per  cent  of  the  gross  additions  to  new 
reserves  of  gas  in  the  period  1959-70. 

Gross  additions  to  gas  reserves  in  the  years 
1959-70  were  206  trillion  cubic  fee*  of  nat- 
ural gas,  excluding  the  reserves  of  Prudhoe 
Bay,  which  would  raise  the  total  by  more 
than  10  per  cent.  Applying  a  mlnlmiun  fig- 
ure of  28  per  cent  to  the  gross  additions  to 
gas  reserves  means  that  the  oil  Import  con- 
trol program  must  be  given  credit  for  the 
favorable  economic  restUta  due  to  the  addi- 
tion of  at  least  57.7  trillion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  1959-70. 

Gas  production  Is  1970  was  22  trillion  cubic 
feet  equivalent  to  8  per  cent  of  the  reserves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  that  rate  of 
production,  the  minimum  additional  gas  re- 
serves attributable  to  the  oil  import  program 
of  57.7  trillion  cubic  feet  provided  no  less 
than  4.6  trillion  cubic  feet.  On  this  produc- 
tion, consumers  saved  at  least  65<  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  compared  with  the  cost  of  im- 
ported liquefied  natural  gas.  Therefore,  the 
savings  on  gas  due  to  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram were  at  least  $2,990  miUion  In  1970. 

The  staff  memorandimi  estimated  that  im- 
port controls  increased  costs  to  consumers 
by  $2,587  mUllon  for  oil  in  1970.  If  the  staff 
estimates  for  1959-70  are  accepted  as  correct 
and  used  to  calculate  the  total  consequences 
for  oil  and  gas,  the  savings  to  consumers  on 
natural  gas  in  1970  turn  out  to  be  In  excess 
of  $2,990  milUon.  Correct  appraisal  of  the 
cost  of  oil  Import  controls  requires  that  both 
of  these  figures  be  considered  together  be- 
cause of  the  Joint  nature  of  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration and  development  and  of  the  fact 
that  U.S.  petroleum  operations  supply  more 
energy  as  gas  than  as  oil. 

Considering  both  gas  and  oU.  the  preceding 
calculattons  based  on  the  estimates  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  show 
that  the  oU  Import  program  resulted  In  net 
savings  to  consumers  of  oil  and  gas  In  1970 
in  excess  of  $40G  million. 

Comments  on  Dr.  Richard  Gonzales' 

Supplemental  Statement 

(By  Martin  Lobel) 

Dr.  Gonzales  supplemental  statement  on 

behalf  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 

makes  three  points  which  must  be  examined 

before  any  rational  cost  benefit  analysis  can 

be  made  of  our  Nation's  oil  policies. 

I.    STAFF   estimates    OF    OIL    IMPORT   QUOTA 

program's  cost 

Although  Dr.  Gonzales  said  that  the  staff 
estimates  are  "unsupported  by  any  evidence 
as  to  how  this  value  was  determined,"  this  is 
not  true.  The  record  shows  that  the  staff  esti- 
mates were  based  on  Official  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  statistics  ftimished  to 
Senator  Proxmire  on  December  3,  1971. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  staff 
estimates  are  much  too  low  because  they  do 
not  take  Into  consideration  the  economic  dis- 
tortions caused  by  the  oil  import  quota  pro- 
gram to  our  economy  and  they  are  based  on 
flgiu«8  from  OEP  which  are  much  lower  than 
the  figures  OEP  supplied  to  President  Nixon's 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control. 
The  OEP  estimates  furnished  to  Senator 
Proxmire  put  the  1969  market  value  of  oil 
import  tickets  at  $1.30  a  barrel  in  District  I, 
$.80  In  Districts  H-IV  and  $.95  in  District  V. 
Yet,  the  OEP  estimates  to  the  Task  Ftorce 
for  the  same  time  span  were  $1.60,  $1.10 
and  $.85  Just  about  the  estimates  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  the  Task  Force  of 
$1.40,  $1.10  and  $.95. 

The  staff  recognized  that  its  estimates  were 
too  low  because  its  estimates  were  headlined 
"minimum   consumer   cost".   Even   General 


Lincoln  recognized  that  fact  because  he  stated 
In  his  estimates  to  Senator  Proxmire  they  are 
"implicit  unit  market  values  realized  by  re- 
finers without  foreign  overseas  crude  oil 
which  trade  out  allocations."  The  actual 
value  differentials  are  much  higher  and 
would  be  reflected  in  the  market  if  imports 
were  competitively  obtained  rather  than  allo- 
cated by  government  fiat.  There  are  other 
additional  costs  of  the  oil  Import  quota  pro- 
gram such  as  its  dlstortive  effects  on  the  loca- 
tion and  structure  of  the  oil  industry  as  well 
as  the  composition  of  demand  patterns  that 
ought  to  be  Included  in  an  acciu-ate  cost 
benefit  analysis  of  the  oil  import  quota  pro- 
gram. To  take  Just  one  example,  vast  quan- 
tities of  energy,  oil  and  gas  as  well  as  capital 
are  devoted  to  extracting  otherwise  abnormal 
proportions  of  light  ends  from  each  barrel  of 
crude  oil  In  refining  while  consumers  are  be- 
ing forced  to  use  Increasingly  scarce  natural 
gas  for  heating  rather  than  oil. 

Even  Standard  OU  of  New  Jersey,  the  larg- 
est oil  company  in  the  world,  recognized  in  its 
submission  to  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control  that  elimination  of  the  oil 
Import  quota  program  would  result  in  imme- 
diate consumer  savings  of  $3.45  billion  In 
1969.  It  also  recognized  that  the  immediate 
savings  would  be  less  than  the  full  cost  of  the 
program  because  ".  .  .  short  run  factors  .  .  . 
would  prevent  consumers  from  enjoying  the 
full  benefits  of  unrestricted  trade  in  the  first 
year  of  decontrol." 

2.  NATURAL  GAS  AS  AN  COPRODUCT 

Dr.  Gonzales'  estimate  of  consumer  sav- 
ings on  natural  gas  because  of  increased  oil 
prices  resulting  from  the  oil  import  quota 
program  is  based  on  3  assumptions:  1 — all 
natural  gas  availability  is  derived  from  oil 
exploration  and  development,  2 — the  in- 
creased revenues  to  the  oil  Industry  from 
the  higher  oil  prices  caused  by  the  oil  im- 
port quota  program  result  in  a  proportionate 
expansion  of  outlays  on  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion which  yield  a  corresponding  Increase  in 
natural  gas  reserves,  and  3 — the  cost  savings 
to  consumers  of  natural  gas  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  projected  cost  of 
Imported  liquified  natural  gas  (LNG)  and  the 
average  cost  of  natural  gas  from  domestic 
sources. 

He  thus  estimated  that  consumers  saved 
$2.99  billion  in  1970  on  natural  gas  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  oil  Import  quota  program.  Un- 
fortunately, even  if  we  culopt  his  theory,  the 
facts  Indicate  the  actual  savings  to  be  only 
$314  million  compared  to  a  cost  of  the  oil  im- 
port quota  program  of  at  least  $5  billion. 
Thus,  even  if  we  adopt  Dr.  Gonzales'  theory 
users  of  natural  gas  received  benefits  amount- 
ing to  about  6%  of  the  cost  of  the  oil  im- 
port quota  program. 

The  Report  of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Control  estimated  that  only  28% 
of  natural  gas  is  related  to  oil.  This  means 
that  Dr.  Gonzales'  estimate  of  consumer 
benefit  has  to  be  reduced  to  28%  of  his  figure 
because  he  has  assumed  that  the  impact  of 
oil  prices  affected  100%  of  natural  gas  sup- 
plies. 

Dr.  Gonzales'  assumed  that  Increased  ex- 
penditures are  proportionate  to  the  increased 
receipts  from  higher  oil  prices.  But  during 
the  years  1965  to  1970  as  compared  to  1959 
to  1964  revenues  were  up  30%  while  ex- 
penditures for  exploration  and  drilling  went 
up  only  22.3  % .  Thus,  we  must  conclude  that 
Increased  revenues  only  yield  a  %  Increase 
In  expenditures  so  we  must  reduce  Dr. 
Gonzales'  estimate  of  consumer  savings  from 
28%  to  21%  of  his  original  figure. 

Next  he  assumes  that  the  gas  which  is  at- 
tributable to  the  oil  Import  quota  program 
woiild  be  replaced  by  LNG  costing  65«  per 
MCF  more  than  domestic  gas.  But  this  Is  like 
comparing  apples  and  oranges.  The  65<  is  the 
spread  between  the  average  cost  of  the  domes- 
tic gas  and  the  marginal  cost  of  imported 
LNG.  The  relevant  comparison  is  with  new 
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domestic  gas  delivered  to  the  east  coast  where 
imported  LNG  is  to  be  used.  There  the  actual 
unit  cost  differential  is  about  Vi  of  ^^^  8W 
used  by  Dr.  Gonzales.  Accordingly,  the  21% 
needs  to  be  reduced  to  10.5%. 

Thus,  after  applying  Dr.  Gonzales'  theory 
to  the  facts  we  conclude  that  the  consumer 
savings  on  natural  gas  from  the  oil  Import 
quota  program  is  about  $314  million  as 
against  a  cost  of  the  oil  Import  quota  pro- 
gram of  at  least  $5  billion.  In  other  words, 
even  if  Dr.  Gonzales  is  right,  the  constuners 
of  natural  gas  get  a  benefit  worth  about  6% 
of  the  cost  of  the  oil  Import  quota  program. 
But  even  this  6%  figure  Is  high  because 
other  factors  reduce  this  benefit  further.  For 
example,  the  adjustments  do  not  take  ac- 
count of  reduced  yield  of  reserves  of  the 
Incremental  investment  or  the  impact  of  the 
substitution  of  oil  for  natural  gas  if  the 
oil   Import   quota  program  were   abolished. 


Analysis  or  Joint  Economic  Committee 
Staff  Comments  on  the  Relation  of  Gas 
Benefits  to  Oil  Costs  Dot  To  Import 
Controls 

(By  Richard  J.  Gonzales) 

1.  In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Priorities  and  Economy  In  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1972,  I  made  the  point  that  oil  im- 
port controls  provide  large  benefits  for  con- 
sumers in  terms  of  gas  supplies  that  must 
be  considered  as  a  major  offset  to  the  esti- 
mated costs  considering  oil  alone. 

2.  In  a  supplementary  statement  of  Jan- 
uary 17,  1972.  I  submitted  calculations  for 
1970  on  the  estimated  benefits  from  added 
gas  supplies  due  to  oil  import  controls  that 
exceeded  the  estimate  of  costs  for  oU  used 
by  the  staff  of  $2,587  million  In  that  year  by 
$403  mUllon. 

3.  Mr.  Martin  Lobel  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  staff  has  released  a  comment  on 
the  calculations  in  the  supplementary  state- 
ment. His  comment  recognizes  the  validity 
of  the  point  made  In  my  testimony  that  the 
oil  import  control  program  does  provide  bene- 
fits for  consumers  through  Its  impact  on  gas 
supplies  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
along  with  the  commonly  used  estimates  that 
consider  only  oil. 

4.  The  comment  makes  Incorrect  adjust- 
ments In  my  estimates  of  gas  benefits  by 
cumulative  reductions  based  on  various  as- 
sumptions first  by  72  per  cent,  then  by  25 
per  cent,  and  finally  by  50  per  cent  to  arrive 
at  a  figure  of  $314  million,  equal  to  10.6  per 
cent  of  my  estimate  of  $2,990  million. 

5.  The  reduced  gas  benefit  estimate  of  $314 
million  Is  based  on  a  difference  in  delivered 
cost  between  domestic  gas  and  imported 
liquefied  natural  gas  of  $0,325  per  Mcf  ap- 
plied to  966  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  at- 
tributed to  the  oil  Import  program.  Both  of 
these  assumptions  are  entirely  too  low,  as 
can  readily  be  demonstrated. 

(a)  The  1972  report  of  the  Coimcll  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  places  the  advantage  of  do- 
riostic  gas  over  Imported  LNG  delivered  to 
the  same  market  at  $0.50  per  Mcf  or  more 
(Pages  121-122  of  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  1972). 

(b)  The  estimate  of  966  billion  cubic  feet 
represents  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  actual 
production  of  associated  and  dissolved  gas 
alone  In  1970  of  4.846  billion  cubic  feet, 
whereas  that  production  would  have  declined 
far  more  in  the  absence  of  oil  inywrt  con- 
trols, even  before  any  consideration  of  the 
admitted  Impact  of  oil  exploration  on  dis- 
covery and  production  of  non-associated  gas. 

6.  The  comment  endeavors  to  minimize  the 
significance  of  gas  benefits  still  further  by 
relating  the  Incorrect  figure  of  $314  million 
to  an  oil  cost  said  to  be  at  least  $5  billion  In 
1970,  or  about  twice  the  ooet  estimate  of 
$2,587  million  iised  at  the  hearings  on  Jan- 
uary 10-12,  1972.  If  the  cost  estimates  are 
to  be  revised  upward,  then  corresponding  ad- 


justments must  also  be  made  in  estimates  of 
the  impact  on  gas  supplies  and  benefits  to 
consumers.  These  two  estimates  are  Ines- 
capably Interrelated  regardless  of  efforts  that 
may  be  made  to  place  high  values  on  oil 
costs  and  low  values  on  gas  benefits. 

7.  My  supplementary  statement  used  a 
simplified  approach  to  estimate  benefits  from 
gas  supplies  attributable  to  oil  import  con- 
trols in  order  to  show  that  these  benefits 
were  large  in  1970  In  relation  to  estimated 
oU  costs,  in  the  same  manner  that  estimates 
of  oil  costs  are  arrived  at  by  simplified 
assumptions  based  on  exchange  values  for 
import  tickets  without  regard  to  the  added 
transportation  costs  for  moving  Imported 
supplies  Inland  to  the  extent  that  depend- 
ence on  imports  would  exceed  consumption 
at  coastal  cities  in  the  absence  of  controls.  If 
more  complex  procedures  are  to  be  applied  to 
calculate  costs  and  benefits,  they  must  be 
used  for  oil  as  well  as  for  gas. 

8.  As  stated  In  my  supplementary  state- 
ment, I  used  a  very  conservative  estimate 
of  the  Impact  that  a  sharp  cut  in  domestic 
oil  prices  (Implied  as  the  result  of  absence 
of  controls  by  the  estimate  of  oil  costs) 
would  have  on  exploration  and  drilling  af- 
fecting both  oil  and  gas.  A  reduction  in  gross 
revenues  for  the  period  1959-70  from  $133 
bUlion  ($103  for  oU  and  $30  for  gas)  to  $104 
billion,  as  implied  by  the  estimated  cost  of 
$28.7  billion  on  oil  due  to  Import  controls, 
would  affect  profits  and  incentives  to  invest 
by  much  more  than  the  28  per  cent  figure 
xised  in  my  supplementary  analysis. 

9.  If  the  estimated  oil  cost  of  $28.7  bU- 
lion is  to  be  analyzed  In  terms  of  Impact  on 
oU  and  gas  separately,  then  the  appropriate 
basis  for  analysis  is  the  reduction  in  oU 
revenues  from  $103  blUlon  to  $74  billion.  If 
the  operating  margin  before  Income  taxes 
were  assumed  to  be  as  high  as  40  per  cent  of 
gross  revenue,  then  the  reduction  of  $28.7 
billion  in  the  absence  of  oil  import  controls 
would  have  caused  a  decline  in  profit  margins 
of  about  70  per  cent  In  1959-70. 

10.  Because  of  the  very  conservative  ap- 
proach used  in  calculating  the  Impact  of 
lower  oil  prices  on  the  exploration  and  drUl- 
ing  that  resulted  In  gross  additions  to  re- 
serves of  32  bUlion  barrels  of  crude  oU  and 
206  trillion  cubic  feet  (Tcf )  of  natural  gas  in 
1959-70  (excluding  Prudhoe  Bay),  my  sup- 
plementary statement  did  not  deal  with  oU 
and  gas  separately. 

11.  Calculations  of  the  effect  that  Import 
controls  have  on  oU  and  gas  are  desirable, 
though  more  Involved  and  dependent  on 
more  assumptions,  provided  that  appropriate 
factors  are  used  and  due  consideration  Is 
given  to  associated  and  dissolved  gas  devel- 
oped along  with  crude  oU  as  well  as  to  non- 
associated  gas. 

12.  The  estimated  oU  cost  of  $28.7  bUlion 
for  Import  controls  in  1959-70  represents 
$0.85  per  barrel  on  actual  crude  oU  produc- 
tion of  33.5  bUlion  barrels.  A  reduction  of 
this  amount  if  there  had  been  no  controls 
would  have  reduced  operating  profit  mar- 
gins by  70  percent.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  Is  conservative  to  assvune  that 
there  woiUd  have  been  a  50  percent  reduction 
in  the  search  for  oU  If  removal  of  oU  Import 
controls  had  caused  oU  revenues  to  decline  by 
$28.7  billion. 

13.  For  1959-70,  new  oil  reserves  from  dis- 
coveries, extensions,  and  revisions  were  32 
bUlion  barrels,  on  which  a  reduction  of  60 
per  cent  would  amount  to  16  bUlion  barrels. 
Associated  and  dissolved  gas  has  generally 
been  from  one  to  two  thousand  cubic  feet 
per  barrel  of  crude  oU.  (At  the  beginning  of 
1970,  associated  and  dissolved  gas  reserves 
[59.6  Tcf]  were  about  2  Mcf  per  barrel  In  rela- 
tion to  crude  oU  reserves  of  29.6  bUlion  bar- 
rels.) A  conservative  estimate  would  be  that 
lack  of  oU  import  controls  in  1959-70  causing 
a  decrease  In  oU  revenues  of  $28.7  billion 
would  have  resulted  In  faUure  to  locate  and 


develop  1.5  Mcf  per  barrel  on  16  bUllon  bar- 
rels of  crude  oU,  or  24  Tcf  of  associated  and 
dissolved  gas. 

14.  In  1970,  associated  and  dissolved  gas 
production  of  4.8  Tcf  was  8  per  cent  of  Initial 
reserves.  That  rate  applied  to  24  Tcf  results 
in  an  estimate  that  the  cost  of  oU  Import 
controls  presented  by  the  staff  for  1959-70 
served  to  provide  about  1.92  Tcf  of  associated 
and  dissolved  gas  in  1970. 

15.  Total  new  gas  reserves  from  discoveries, 
extensions,  and  revisions  in  1959-70  were 
206  Tcf.  On  the  basis  of  1.5  Mcf  per  barrel 
for  the  32  billion  barrels  of  new  crude  oil,  tliis 
figure  represents  the  sum  of  48  Tcf  of  associ- 
ated and  dissolved  gas  and  158  Tcf  of  non- 
associated  gas. 

16.  If  operators  can  anticipate  correctly 
85  per  cent  of  the  time  whether  a  successful 
exploratory  well  will  find  principally  oil  or 
gas,  my  analyses  of  drUling  experience  since 
1946  Indicate  that  about  30  per  cent  of  gas 
discoveries  have  been  due  to  the  search  for 
oU.  If  oU  exploration  alone  had  been  de- 
pressed, the  proportion  of  gas  discoveries  due 
to  oU  exploration  could  have  dropped  to  20 
per  cent,  as  estimated  by  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  staff  in  the  report  on  oil  imports. 

17.  Assuming  that  only  20  per  cent  of  non- 
associated  gas  supplies  respond  in  proportion 
to  oil  price  changes  and  that  without  im- 
port control  oU  prices  woiUd  have  decreased 
by  $0.85  a  barrel  or  28  per  cent  on  the  aver- 
age price  of  $3.00,  it  follows  that  these  con- 
trols deserve  credit  for  about  8.85  Tcf  of  new 
non-associated  gas  in  1959-70  (158  Tcf  x  0.20 
XO.28). 

18.  The  relation  of  non-associated  produc- 
tion of  17.1  Tcf  in  1970  to  initial  reserves  of 
21.9  Tcf  was  8  per  cent.  This  rate  applied  to 
8.85  Tcf  indicates  that  Import  controls 
added  0.71  Tcf  of  non-associated  gas  to  1970 
supplies. 

19.  Adding  1.92  Tcf  of  associated  and  dis- 
solved gas  and  0.7  Tcf  of  nonassociated  gas 
raises  to  2.62  Tcf  the  total  1970  gas  supplies 
on  which  benefits  due  to  oU  import  controls 
must  be  calculated. 

20.  Since  gas  consumption  on  the  East 
Coast  from  Florida  to  Maine  in  1970  was  3.6 
Tcf,  It  Is  highly  unlUtely  that  aU  of  the  gas 
suppUes  in  1970  due  to  oil  Import  controls 
can  reasonably  be  assiimed  to  affect  only  that 
area.  Even  if  that  were  assumed  to  be  the 
case,  the  benefits  would  have  to  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  a  savings  relative  to  Imported 
LNG  of  at  least  50*  per  Mcf. 

21.  The  benefits  of  1970  gas  supplies  at- 
tributable to  oU  Import  controls  by  this  type 
of  analysis  appear  to  be  in  the  range  of  $1.3 
bUUon  at  60<;  per  Mcf  and  $1.7  bUlion  at  65* 
per  Mcf  In  relation  to  the  estimates  of  oil 
costs  used  by  the  staff,  which  were  $2,587 
million  in  1970  and  $28.7  biUion  for  the  pe- 
riod 1959-70.  The  estimated  gas  benefits  off- 
set about  50-65  per  cent  of  the  estimated  oil 
costs. 

22.  The  simplified  estimate  in  my  supple- 
mentary statement  indicated  gas  benefits 
equal  to  115  per  cent  of  the  estimated  oU 
costs  of  import  controls  for  1970.  On  the 
basis  of  analysis  of  oU  and  gas  separately, 
the  gas  benefits  offset  60-66  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  oU  costs. 

23.  Both  analyses  support  the  basic  con- 
clusion advanced  in  my  testimony  that  Im- 
port controls  result  in  gas  benefits  that  must 
not  be  Ignored  in  discussing  the  cost  of  those 
controls.  FaUure  to  take  both  factors  Into 
account  has  been  misleading  and  Is  proving 
expensive  to  consiuners  and  the  nation  be- 
cause of  shortages  of  gas  that  is  in  great  de- 
mand for  many  reasons.  Consiuners  prefer  to 
use  gas  rather  than  oil  because  gas  is  more 
convenient  and  attractively  priced.  They  are 
not  forced  to  use  gas,  as  alleged  in  the  com- 
ment. Stringent  environmental  standsirds  are 
placing  even  greater  value  on  gas,  with  the 
reeiUt  that  the  relation  of  gas  benefits  to  oU 
costs  for  import  controls  wUl  be  more  favor- 
able in  the  rest  of  thU  decade  than  In  1970. 
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Db.  Gonzales'  Estimatb  of  NAixriAi.  Gas 
Benkfits  Fbom  On,  Import  Quota  Pbo- 
GSAJC:  Second  Rkbttttai. 

INTEODUCTION 

Dr.  Richard  Gonzales  testified  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Ijehalf  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  on  January  17. 
1972.  At  that  time  he  estimated  that  the  oil 
Import  quota  program  resiilted  In  Indirect 
consumer  savings  from  lower  natural  gas 
prices  of  $3  billion.  Subsequently,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1972  In  response  to  my  first  rebuttal 
which  showed  the  true  consumer  savings  ac- 
cording to  his  calculations  to  be  only  $314 
million,  he  lowered  his  estimate  of  consumer 
savings  to  $1.3  billion. 

An  examination  of  his  new  analysis  shows 
that  the  real  consumer  savings  attributable 
to  lower  priced  natural  gas  discovered  because 
of  the  oil  Import  quota  program  is  only  $220.6 
million,  not  the  claimed  $1.3  billion.  This 
means  that  the  estimated  consumer  benefit 
from  natural  gas  attributable  to  the  oU  Im- 
port quota  program  is  Jxist  over  4.4%  of  its 
estimated  $5  billion  a  year  cost. 

I  reduced  his  estimate  by  specific  steps 
to  clarify  why  his  estimate  was  too  high,  al- 
though my  estimate  Is  based  on  his  formula- 
tion. My  new  estimate  of  $220.6  million  is 
lower  than  my  first  estimate  of  $314  million 
because  Dr.  Gonzales  provided  a  new  start- 
ing point  on  a  different  theory  and  some  new 
factors  were  incorporated  into  the  analysis 
such  as  oll-assoclated  gas  found  in  the 
search  for  non-associated  gas,  the  substitu- 
tion of  oil  for  gas  In  consumption,  and  the 
foreign  component  of  the  extra  costs  of  the 
program. 

Although  it  may  appear  that  there  are 
duplicate  reductions,  I  have  avoided  dupli- 
cation by  applying  successive  modifications 
to  the  reduced  base.  The  same  percentage  ad- 
justments could  be  applied  in  a  different  se- 
quence and  still  give  the  same  result. 

BCAUNG   DOWN   THE   NEW  ESTIMATE StTMBIART 

1.  His  $1.3  billion  estimate  Is  cut  24.4% 
to  $982.8  million  because  bis  assumption  as 
to  the  amount  of  associated  gas  per  barrel 
of  crude  oil  discovered  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased exploration  and  development  was  too 
high. 

2.  This  is  then  reduced  8.44%  to  $900  mil- 
lion on  account  of  associated  natural  gEis 
reserves  estimated  to  be  found  In  the  search 
for  gas  but  credited  to  crude  oil. 

3.  This  is  then  reduced  33.3%  to  $600  mil- 
lion because  he  applied  his  assumed  explora- 
tion stimulus  to  the  wrong  base. 

4.  This  is  then  reduced  50%  to  $300  million 
becatise  his  exploration  stimulus  factor  was 
too  large. 

5.  This  is  then  reduced  14%  to  $258  million 
because  that  portion  of  the  extra  costs  of 
the  program  is  realized  on  the  Imported  oil 
and  Is.  therefore,  not  a  stimulant  to  domestic 
oil  and  gas. 

6.  Finally,  this  is  reduced  14.5%  to  $220.6 
million  to  account  for  the  substitution  of 
oil  for  natural  gas  if  oil  Imports  were  avail- 
able at  world  competitive  prices. 

COMPARISON  WITH  COST  OF  OIL  IMPORT 
CONTROLS 

Dr.  Gonzales  wanted  to  compare  the  natu- 
ral gas  savings  with  my  minimum  consumer 
cost  estimate  for  1970  of  $2,687  billion.  But 
that  would  be  an  erroneous  comparison. 
First,  my  memorandum  showed  minimum 
consumer  cost  not  true  economic  cost.  This 
cost  was  based  on  OEP  figures  supplied  to  me 
that  were  at  least  10%  below  the  figures  sup- 
piled  by  OEP  to  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
OU  Import  Control.  These  figures  were  ticket 
value  realizations  In  exchanges  as  the  indica- 
tor of  the  unit  costs  of  the  program.  Those 
figures  did  not  include  the  values  retained  by 
the  international  oil  companies  who  made 
the  exchanges — substantial  values  protected 
from  competition  by  the  quota  system.  The 
sluggishness  with  which  ticket  exchange 
values  responded  to  reduced  tanker  rates  In 


1971  and  1972  shows  that  such  values  under- 
state the  costs  of  oU  Import  controls.  The 
Importation  of  overseas  crude  oil  Into  Dis- 
tricts II  and  in  further  Uluatrate  both  the 
understatement  of  the  costs  of  the  program 
as  measured  by  ticket  values  and  additional 
Inefficiencies  of  the  program.  Finally,  1970 
was  not  a  typical  year  because  high  tanker 
rates  In  the  second  half  cut  the  realizable 
exchange  values  of  crude  oil  allocations. 

A  much  more  realistic  estimate  of  the  costs 
of  the  oil  import  quota  program  is  $5  blllloa 
a  year.  The  figure  used  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment in  its  January  15,  1972,  Addendum 
to  Its  Final  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment for  the  proposed  offshore  Eastern  Lou- 
isiana lease  sale. 

QITESTIONS    ON    NATURAL    GAS    AVAn.ABII.lTY 

Although  for  purposes  of  this  memoran- 
dum the  need  to  import  LNG  or  oil  from 
which  to  make  gas  at  quite  high  prices  has 
been  accepted,  this  need  should  be  closely 
scrutinized.  Natural  gas  reserve  figures  are 
open  to  question  as  even  the  FFC  admits. 
For  example,  committed  reserves  reported  to 
the  FPC  In  New  Mexico  far  exceed  Its  Ameri- 
can Gas  Association  proved  reserves.  Similar- 
ly, the  wide  gap  between  productive  capacity 
and  natural  gas  production  should  be  exam- 
ined. AGA  figures  Indicate  that  Southern 
Louisiana  had  capacity  to  produce  8.6  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  non-associated  gas  In  1970, 
but  it  produced  less  than  6.3  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  such  gas. 

The  FPC  staff  supposedly  estimated  a  sup- 
ply shortfall  of  .9  trillion  cubic  feet  during 
1971.  But  one  might  ask  If  the  1970  capacity- 
production  gas  were  sustained  In  1971,  could 
there  have  been  more  than  that  amount  of 
spare  capacity  In  Southern  Louisiana?  Other 
questions  thait  need  be  asked  include:  what 
is  the  risk  of  consiuners  being  committed  to 
imjustlfiably  high  gas  costs,  what  unusual 
features  in  gas  supply  such  as  reserve  and 
productive  capacity  data  exist  and  what  spe- 
cial arrangements  Including  subsidized  tank- 
ers and  International  deals  have  been  con- 
summated? All  these  questions  should  be  an- 
swered before  Imports  of  LNG  or  oil  for  the 
production  of  gas  are  permitted.  Hopefully, 
OEP  will  provide  answers  to  these  questions 
In  Its  probe  of  proposed  Imports  of  petro- 
leum feedstocks  for  the  production  of  pipe- 
line gas,  but  If  history  Is  any  guide  I 
wouldn't  hold  my  breath. 

DETAILS   OF  COST  ESTIMATE  RXDTTCTIONS 

Dr.  Gonzales  reduced  his  original  estimate 
of  consumer  savings  on  natural  gas  from  $3 
billion  to  $1.3  billion,  a  reduction  of  $1.7  bU- 
lion,  because  of  a  more  realistic  assumption 
regarding  the  differential  between  the  cost 
of  gas  from  imported  oil  and  the  cost  of  new 
contract  U.S.  natural  gas  delivered  to  the 
East  Coast.  The  $1.3  billion  figure  he  uses 
in  his  new  estimate  Is  based  on  the  Council 
of  Eksonomlc  Advisers'  estimate  of  a  difference 
of  50(^  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas.  Although  the  50^  differential  is  high, 
I  have  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis. 

Although  Dr.  Gonzales  recognized  after  It 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  not  all  natural 
gas  is  associated  gas  and  accordingly  dropped 
his  original  estimate  by  $1.7  billion,  he  has 
still  failed  to  take  into  several  significant 
considerations  which  lower  the  benefits  still 
further — all  the  way  down  to  $220.6  million. 

1.  Associated  Gas  per  Barrel  of  Crude  Oil 
Reserves: 

Dr.  Gonzales  assumed  1,500  cubic  feet  of 
associated  natural  gas  per  barrel  of  crude  oil 
discovered.  However,  for  the  5  years  1966  to 
1970,  the  official  AGA  API  statistics  show  a 
relationship  of  only  694  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
barrel  of  oil  discovered  (exclusive  of  Alaska) . 
While  one  could  use  this  figure  with  some 
justification,  I  think  In  all  fairness  a  higher 
figure  should  be  used.  I  chose  1,000  cubic  feet 
as  a  fair  approximation  because  It  Is  half- 
way between  Dr.  Gonzales  figure  and  the 
AGA  figure  for  1966-70.  Unfortunately,  the 


AGA  did  not  publish  figures  for  associated 
natural  gas  production  prior  to  1966  when 
there  was  probably  a  higher  reUvtlonship 
so  I  had  to  use  an  educated  guess  rather 
than  hard  data  to  arrive  at  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Use  of  1,000  cubic  feet  of  associated  natural 
gas  with  each  barrel  of  discovered  oU  requires 
that  we  reduce  by  V3  the  associated  natural 
gas  Dr.  Gonzales  attributes  to  oil  import  con- 
trols. Of  the  2.62  trUlion  cubic  feet  of  1970 
natural  gas  he  assigns  to  the  oil  Import  pro- 
gram, 1.92  trillion  were  on  accovmt  of  asso- 
ciated gas.  A  reduction  by  ^  of  the  associated 
gas  cuts  total  gas  Involved  by  24.4%,  and  his 
consumer  benefit  estimate  is  reduced  accord- 
ingly to  $982.8  million.  « 

Dr.  Gonzales  assumed  that  additional  In- 
vestment In  exploration  would  result  In  a 
proportionate  Increase  in  reserves,  but  this  is 
not  true.  Experience  indicates  that  the  re- 
serves would  Increase  less  proportionately 
than  the  investment,  but  I  have  not  factored 
that  In  to  this  analysis. 

2.  Associated  Gas  Attributable  to  Explora- 
tion for  Non-Associated  Gas: 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  staff  In  its 
submission  to  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control  estimated  that  about  20%  of 
non-associated  gas  was  discovered  by  oil 
exploration.  This  Is  what  Is  called  "direction- 
ality" or  the  extent  to  which  exploration  for 
oil  yields  oil.  Naturally,  this  is  a  two  way 
street  and  oil  is  found  although  gas  is  being 
sought.  According  to  the  API  reports  for  the 
period  1966  to  1971,  the  numl>er  of  gas  ex- 
ploratory wells  was  equal  to  57.6  %  of  oil  ex- 
ploratory wells.  Assvunlng  a  20%  directional- 
ity which  Dr.  Gonzales  does,  we  multiply 
67.6%  times  20%  and  conclude  that  11.6%  of 
crude  oil  reserves  are  found  in  the  search  for 
gas.  Consequently,  the  11.6%  gas  associated 
with  these  oil  reserves,  which  8.44%  of  nat- 
ural gas,  should  not  be  credited  to  the  search 
for  oil  and  the  estimate  Is  accordingly  re- 
duced to  $900  million. 

3.  Exploration  Stimulus  Base: 

Dr.  Gonzales  estimated  that  oil  Import 
controls  increased  Industry  revenue  28% 
which  he  assvmied  Increased  exploration  and 
development  50%.  He  then  attributed  50% 
of  oil  reserves  proven  during  1959  to  1970  to 
oil  import  controls.  Even  if  his  theory  were 
correct,  his  arithmetic  is  wrong.  A  50%  effect 
would  mean  that  exploration  and  develop- 
ment goes  from  100  to  160,  a  50  Increase  on 
a  base  of  100.  But  he  took  50%  of  150,  an  In- 
crease of  76,  rather  than  the  actual  Increase 
of  60.  This  means  that  his  result  must  be 
cut  26  or  33.3%.  Correcting  his  arithmetic 
reduces  his  estimate  from  $900  million  to 
$600  million. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  recent  API  statistics 
Indicate  that  oil  exploration  and  develop- 
ment may  be  even  less  responsive  to  Increased 
revenue  than  he  assumed.  According  to  re- 
cent API  statistics,  between  1968  and  1971 
development  oil  well  footage  declined  17.1  % , 
exploratory  oil  well  footage  declined  30.6%, 
and  stratigraphic  cm,d  core  test  footage  de- 
clined 92%,  although  crude  oil  prices  in- 
creased more  than  15% .  However,  rather  than 
pursue  this  approach  I  have  adopted  Dr.  Gon- 
zales' approach  for  purposes  of  analysing  his 
figures  and  conclude  in  the  next  section  we 
have  to  reduce  his  figures  still  further. 

4.  Exploration  Stimulus  Factor: 

I  had  to  reduce  Dr.  Gonzales'  estimate 
further  because.  In  addition  to  applying  his 
assumed  stimulus  to  the  wrong  base,  he  uses 
too  high  a  stimulus  factor. 

In  his  earlier  analysis  he  assumed  that  a 
28%  increase  In  revenue  from  oil  Import 
controls  resulted  In  a  28%  Increase  In  ex- 
penditures on  exploration  and  development. 
Now,  he  stipulates  that  a  28%  Increase  in 
revenues  8tlm\Uated  a  60%  Increase  in  ex- 
pendlt\ire8  on  exploration  and  development 
of  oil  which  increased  dlsooveries  50%.  With- 
out any  real  explanation  he  tUted  the  im- 
pact of  twldltlonai  finds  nearly  two  fold  (ac- 
tually 1.78).  Part  of  the  lixq>act  of  the  tilt 
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was  reduced  by  adjusting  the  60%  factor  to 
33.3%  by  applying  It  to  the  correct  base,  but 
the  tilt  must  be  reduced  further  to  corte- 
spond  to  reality. 

In  my  first  rebuttal  I  pointed  out  that 
although  Industry  revenues  Increased  28% 
In  the  last  6  years,  exploration  and  develop- 
ment outlays  Increased  only  20%.  In  other 
words,  outlays  on  exploration  and  develop- 
ment increased  at  about  76%  of  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  revenues. 

The  20%  factor  applies  to  the  lower  level  of 
exploration  and  development  which  would  be 
experienced  In  the  absence  of  the  revenue 
stimulant,  not  to  the  resultant.  In  terms 
of  the  effect  on  that  larger  l>a8e,  the  Impact 
is  16.67%  not  20%.  (I  Inadvertently  omitted 
this  In  my  earlier  rebuttal.)  So,  the  explora- 
tion and  development  expenditure  impact  is 
16.67%  instead  of  the  adjusted  33.3%  in  Dr. 
Gonzales'  model  after  adjusting  for  the  use 
of  the  Incorrect  base.  This  reduces  his  esti- 
mate by  60%  to  $300  million. 

5.  Discount  for  Value  Attributed  to  Im- 
ported Oil: 

Dr.  Gonzales'  estimate  of  Increased  explora- 
tion attributable  to  higher  oU  costs  caused  by 
the  oil  Import  quota  program  must  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  extra  costs  that  the 
consumer  pays  for  Imported  oil.  The  anti- 
competitive character  of  the  quota  program 
prevents   the   consumers  from   getting   the 
benefits  of  low  priced  Imported  oil.  Imported 
oU  is  sold  In  the  United  States  at  domestic 
prices  even  though  It  costs  much  less  and  the 
differential  Is  pocketed  by  the  international 
major  oil  companies.  I  don't  believe  anyone 
would  claim  that  the  additional  Income  on 
foreign  production  spurs  domestic  explora- 
tion. Thus,  we  must  discount  Dr.  Gonzales" 
figure  by  the  cost  of  the  program  applied  to 
Imported  oil.  The  report  of  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  control  estimated  that 
in  1969  approximately  14%  of  the  cost  of  the 
oil  import  quota  program  was  on  imported 
oil.  20%  In  District  I,  5%  In  District  H-IV, 
and  25%  In  District  V.  According  Dr.  Gon- 
zales' estimate  must  be  reduced  14%  to  $258 
million. 
6.  Substitutibility  of  Oil  for  Natural  Gas: 
Dr.  Gonzales  did   not  take  Into  account 
user  substitutibility  of  oil  for  natural  gas 
that  would  have  resulted  if  more  oil  were 
available  and  natural  gas  prices  climbs.  He 
estimated  that  the  East  Coast  used  3.6  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural   gas  in   1970,  of 
which  2.62  trUlion  cubic  feet  were  avaUable 
because  of  oil  import  controls.  According  to 
the  AGA,  gas  utilities  average  about  $1.25 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  natviral  gas  sold 
to  consumers.  If  costs  Increased  50  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  on  2.62  or  the  3.6  trillion 
cubic  feet  he  says  were  used  in  East  Coast 
States,  the  combined  average  would  be  $1.62 
per  thousand  cubic  feet,  an  increase  of  29%. 
Although  the  response  of  demand  to  nattiral 
gas  prices  is  sluggUh,  it  Is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  over  a  decade  a  29%  cost  Increase 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  demand  reduc- 
tion of  half  that  percentage  or  14.5%.  Such 
a  reduction  would  still  mean  a  considerable 
growth  in  the  vse  of  natural  gas  on  the  East 
Coast.  Deliveries  there  Increased  by  nearly 
96%  between  1959  and  1970.  Consequently, 
the  estimate  Is  reduced  to  $220.6  million. 
This  reduction  would  Involve  a  reduction  of 
622  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  demand 
which  corresponds  to  about  255,000  barrels  a 
day  of  oil,  a  readily  feasible  number  com- 
pared with  1970  actual  demand  In  the  East 
Coast  States  of  over  5.93  million  barrels  a 
day  for  all  petroleum  products.  Such  a  4.3% 
Increase  In  a  demand  should  pose  no  prob- 
lems. 


PROPOSED  PRINCIPIiES  AND  CRI- 
TERIA ON  WATER  RESOURCE 
PROJECT  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  PresidMit,  on  March 
20  and  21,  1972,  hearings  were  held  in 


Washington,  D.C.,  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  on  the  proposed  new 
standards  and  principles  for  planning 
water  and  related  land  resources. 

I  am  informed  that  nMie  of  the  statu- 
tory members  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  were  present  at  any  of  the  hear- 
ings. This  lack  of  attendance  could  be 
attributed  to  one  of  two  factors:  either 
the  Water  Resources  Council  is  so  bu- 
reaucratically  arrogant  that  the  views  of 
the  public,  the  planners,  the  engineers, 
the  users,  the  local  (^cials,  and  most  im- 
portant those  whose  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions depend  uixm  the  control  and  bene- 
ficial uses  of  our  limited  and  essential 
water  resources  were  of  no  interest  to 
the  Council;  or,  the  decision  to  publish 
the  proposed  standards  and  principles 
was  tantamount  to  pubUcation  for  im- 
plementation, and  therefore,  the  hear- 
ings were  merely  a  formality — an  empty 
gestiu*e — a  hoax. 

Perhaps  a  more  accurate  conjecture 
would  be  that  the  Water  Resources  Coim- 
cil  had  little  voice  in  the  conjuration  of 
the  proposed  principles  and  standards, 
and  thus  robbed  of  its  statutory  responsi- 
bilities, the  members  boycotted  the  hear- 
ings in  silent  protest. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  conspicu- 
ous absence  of  the  Coimcil  members,  in 
order  that  the  Nation  can  be  aware  of  at 
least  some  of  the  comments  of  witnesses, 
I  intend  to  place  some  of  their  state- 
ments in  the  Record  from  time  to  time. 
If  the  hearings  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  cannot  provide  an  opportunity 
for  views  to  be  heard,  perhaps  the  Coun- 
cil will  find  time  to  at  least  read  them; 
and  by  placing  these  statements  in  the 
Congressional  Record  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  know  what  views  are  being  ex- 
pressed on  a  subject  so  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  so  many  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  statements  made 
to  the  Water  Resources  Council  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

First.  Statement  of  Felix  L.  Sparks,  di- 
rector, Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board. 

Second.  Statement  of  Roland  C. 
Fischer,  secretary-engineer,  Colorado 
River  Water  Conservation  District. 

Third.  Statement  of  Russell  Alley, 
mayor,  city  of  Montrose,  Colo. 

Fourth.  Statement  of  Robert  Lewis, 
president,  Five  Projects  Council  of 
Colorado. 

Fifth.  Statement  of  Richard  Edmond- 
son,  manager,  Tri-County  Water  Con- 
servancy District,  Colorado. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Proposed    Principles    and    Standards    fob 
Planning  Water  and  Belated  Land  Rk- 

BOXTBCES 

(Statement  of  Felix  L.  Sparks,  director,  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservation  Board) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Council: 

I  appear  here  today  as  a  representative  and 
director  of  the  Water  Conservation  Board 
of  the  state  of  Colorado  at  the  direction  of 
the  members  of  that  board  to  express  op- 
position to  many  of  the  salient  features  of 
the  proposed  principles  and  standards.  The 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board  Is 
charged  by  statute  vrlth  the  responsibility 
for  protecting,  developing  and  conserving  the 


waters  of  the  state  of  Colorado  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fioods.  The  board  has  overaU  re- 
sponsibility for  state  water  planning  and  has 
the  specific  responsibility  of  coordinating  its 
activities  with  those  of  other  states  and  the 
federal  government.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
state  water  planning  agencies  established  in 
the  United  States  and  has  functioned  in  this 
capacity  now  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  state  of  Colorado  supported  the  en- 
actment of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  In  1966.  We  were  In  accord  with  Section 
103  of  that  act  which  directs  this  council 
to  develop  uniform  procedures  for  federal 
participation  in  the  plaimlng  and  develop- 
ment of  this  nation's  water  resources.  We 
are,  however,  appealed  at  the  results. 

The  principles  now  under  consideration 
have  been  proposed  for  the  use  of  the  many 
thousands  of  people  in  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  who  are  responsible  for 
water  resource  planning.  They  should,  there- 
fore, be  comprehensible  to  the  average  per- 
son engaged  in  such  endeavor.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  principles  consist  mostly  of  random 
economic  theories  expressed  in  rambling  and 
extensive  prose.  No  precise  analysis  of  much 
of  the  verbal  garbage  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed principles  is  jxwsible.  However,  the 
conclusion  is  inescapable  that  an  Initial  de- 
cision was  made  that  water  reeoiirce  de- 
velopment is  an  evil  thing  which  could  be 
best  controlled  by  a  fnocess  of  bureaucratic 
strangulation.  While  it  was  not  easy  to  reach 
these  conclusions  in  the  mlnd-ntmiblng  proc- 
ess of  analyzing  the  proposed  principles,  we 
offer  the  following  supportng  observations. 
The  water  resource  planning  process  Is  al- 
ready a  time  consuming  and  costly  endeavor. 
The  average  time  lag  for  projects  in  Colo- 
rado from  date  of  initial  study  to  construc- 
tion exceeds  twenty  years.  For  many  projects 
this  time  lag  has  exceeded  thirty  years.  It 
can  hardly  be  argued  that  water  resoiirce 
projects  are  hastUy  conceived  and  there- 
after hastily  constructed. 

Nevertheless,  this  interminable  delay  Is  to 
be  stretched  out  even  further,  and  perhaps 
Into  the  millennium.  If  the  proposed  princi- 
ples are  adopted.  The  Ingredients  for  this 
delay  are  contained  In  the  quixotic  assump- 
tions that  everyone  from  the  man  in  the 
street  to  the  man  In  the  White  House  should 
be  directly  Involved  in  the  planning  process, 
assisted  by  layer  upon  layer  of  governmental 
agencies. 

The  more  obvious  tool  for  delay  is  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  so-called  discount  rate.  This 
fluctuation  is  not  new  but  only  aggravated  by 
the  proposed  principles,  as  I  shall  illustrate. 
In  1966  a  series  of  disastrous  fioods  oc- 
curred In  the  state  of  Colorado  with  the  trag- 
ic loss  of  over  twenty  hima&n  lives  and  stag- 
gering property  damages  in  excess  of  a  half 
a  billion  dollars.  The  greatest  fiood  in  terms 
of  water  volume,  but  not  in  property  damage, 
occurred  in  the  Bijou  Creek  drainage  of 
northeastern  Colorado.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  Immediately  requested,  among 
other  things,  to  Initiate  planning  leading  to 
the  control  of  fioods  on  Bijou  Creek.  By  late 
1969  the  Corps  had  developed  a  feasible  plan 
for  controlling  fioods  originating  In  that 
area.  Those  plans  were  then  submitted  for 
review  at  the  Washington  level,  but  a  funny 
thing  happened.  They  were  returned  to  the 
Omaha  office  for  reformulation  using  a  new 
and  higher  Interest  rate.  Under  this  new  cri- 
teria, the  Corjxs  presented  its  revised  plans  to 
the  state  water  board  about  two  weeks  ago, 
almost  seven  years  after  the  1965  fiood.  The 
revised  plan  drastically  reduces  the  pre- 
viously planned  control  of  Bijou  Creek  fioods. 
Since  this  revised  plan  cannot  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  before  next  year,  it  will  be 
subject  to  another  new  and  increased  Interest 
rate  If  the  proposed  principles  are  adopted. 
And  so  ad  infinitum. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  the  pro- 
posed principles  apparently  place  no  value  on 
human  life  nor  on  human  suffering.  Appar- 
ently these  elements  have  no  monetary  value. 
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Having  made  these  generalized  unkind  ob- 
servations, I  would  like  to  turn  a  few  more 
specific  criticisms,  including  the  proposed 
seven  percent  discount  rate.  I  do  not  pur- 
port to  fully  understand  the  theoretical  op- 
portunity cost  of  federal  investment  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  discount  rate,  a  rate  actually  de- 
scrit-ed  In  the  principles  as  being  at  ten  per- 
cent. This  rate  apparently  is  borrowed  from 
a  study  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Stockfisch  in 
1969  for  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses. 
If  in  fact  the  average  rate  of  return  on  the 
investment  of  private  capital  is  ten  percent, 
then  the  millions  of  Americans  who  annually 
invest  their  capital  at  a  lesser  rate  should 
be  somewhat  surprised.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  Americans  Invest  millions  of  dollars 
annually  in  treasury  bUls  which  are  cur- 
rently returning  less  than  four  percent.  Per- 
haps all  investors  should  hold  out  for  a  ten 
piercent  rate,  or  even  seven  percent.  The  re- 
sults on  the  American  economy  would  be  in- 
teresting and  probably  catastrophic. 

The  originators  of  the  proposed  discount 
rate  also  suggest  that  the  opportunity  rate 
is  based  in  part  on  the  alleged  fact  that  the 
federal  government  foregoes  tax  revenues 
when  it  competes  with  the  private  market  to 
build  water  resource  projects.  It  has  long 
been  my  understanding  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment taxes  the  interest  which  Is  received 
by  Investors  on  government  securities.  No 
weight  apparently  was  given  to  this  fact,  nor 
the  fact  that  water  resource  projects  In  them- 
selves generate  considerable  tax  revenues,  or. 
In  the  case  of  flood  control  projects,  reduce 
tax  deduction  by  reducing  casualty  losses. 
I  realize  that  these  criticisms  of  the  pro- 
posed discount  rate  may  not  be  accurate. 
Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  real  world  some- 
times find  it  difficult  to  adjust  our  thinking 
to  the  Olympian  world  of  abstract  economics. 
Nevertheless,  the  proposed  rate  smells  more 
like  a  device  to  prevent  further  water  re- 
source development  in  this  country  than  it 
does  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  citizens, 
a  welfare  based  to  a  major  extent  on  the  use 
of  water  and  the  prevention  of  water-caused 
disasters. 

In  the  event  the  proposed  discount  rate  Is 
not  sufficient  to  destroy  federal  participation 
in  water  resource  development,  the  five  year 
construction  start  requirement  can  be  used 
to  administer  the  coup  de  grace.  As  we  read 
the  proposed  principles,  authorized  projects 
on  which  actual  construction  or  other  similar 
activity  is  not  commenced  within  five  years 
from  date  of  authorization  will  be  reviewed 
in  accordance  with  the  proposed  principles. 
The  words  "or  other  similar  activity"  are 
confusing.  We  know  of  no  activity  which  Is 
similar  to  construction  except  construction 
Itself.  We  lu-ge  that  as  a  minimum  change, 
the  Council  consider  Inserting  the  words  "or 
advance  planning".  In  lieu  of  the  words  "or 
other  similar  activity". 

It  Is  extremely  rare  to  have  construction 
commence  on  any  project  within  five  years 
of  date  of  authorization.  The  time  lag  be- 
tween authorization  and  the  initial  appro- 
priation for  advance  planning  is  xisually  at 
least  two  years.  A  time  lag  of  four  or  five 
years  is  not  unusual.  Advance  planning 
usually  consumes  another  three  or  four  years, 
primarily  because  of  fiscal  limitations. 

As  an  example  of  the  already  ridiculous 
time  lag,  I  cite  the  example  of  the  Savery- 
Pot  Hook  unit,  a  joint  Colorado-Wyoming 
project.  This  project  was  accorded  a  top 
priority  by  the  Colorado  Water  Board  In  1938. 
It  was  finally  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
19S4.  Although  advance  planning  was  com- 
pleted several  years  ago,  construction  has 
not  yet  started.  However,  construction  funds 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
the  past  two  years  but  withheld  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  By  what  legal 
authority  that  agency  Is  able  to  flaunt  the 


laws  of  Congress,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
determine. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  domination  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  the 
preparation  of  the  prof>osed  principles,  al- 
though the  Water  Besoiu-ces  Planning  Act 
gives  that  agency  no  such  authority.  The 
ironic  comedy  of  the  five  year  limitation  ts 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
can,  and  Is,  making  it  impossible  to  get  proj- 
ect construction  started  within  the  five  year 
period. 

Insulated  and  protected  from  normal  dem- 
ocratic procedures,  the  administrative 
branches  of  this  government  are  rapidly  as- 
sxuning  the  total  executive,  judlciaa  and  leg- 
islative functions  separately  reserved  by  the 
Constitution.  If  the  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress can  be  ignored  and  rejected  by  the 
shadowy  fourth  body  of  administrative  gov- 
ernment, the  question  remains  as  to  why  we 
bother  with  the  elective  process  in  the  first 
place. 

During  the  past  decade,  ten  multl-purptose 
water  resource  and  flood  control  projects 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
construction  in  the  state  of  Colorado,  on 
which  construction  has  not  yet  started.  Be- 
cause of  past  limitations,  there  is  no  way 
that  construction  on  seven  of  these  projects 
can  be  started  within  the  proposed  five  year 
time  limit.  With  a  little  more  help  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  other 
three  projects  can  also  be  pushed  Into  the 
never  ending  cycle  of  re-analysis.  Cumula- 
tively, over  200  years  of  planning  effort  and 
several  millions  of  dollars  have  been  applied 
to  achieve  the  present  status  of  these  proj- 
ects. Now  it  is  proposed  that  the  hopes, 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  be  callously  crushed  by  administra- 
tive fiat.  We  may  be  forced  to  submit  to  this 
type  of  administrative  tyranny,  but  not  with- 
out a  fight. 

We  vigorously  dissent  to  this  limitation  In 
all  of  its  aspects.  Its  adoption  would  con- 
stitute a  flagrant  invasion  of  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  Congress.  Its  use  would  con- 
stitute an  effective  veto  over  acts  of  Con- 
gress in  a  manner  neither  contemplated  nor 
permitted  by  the  Constitution  or  statutory 
law.  Not  even  a  tortured  construction  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  can  Justify 
this  Umltation  as  a  part  of  planning  princi- 
ples and  standards.  We  therefore  urge  that 
this  provision  be  eliminated. 

The  proposed  principles  provide  that:  "The 
regional  development  objective  will  be  used 
in  formulating  aJtemative  plans  only  when 
directed."  While  we  are  not  sure  what  this 
means,  the  statement  appears  to  violate  Sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act.  That  section  plainly  states  without  res- 
ervation that  si>ecial  regard  shall  be  given  to 
achieving  optimum  use  of  water  in  the  area 
involved.  While  national  goals  are  also  to  be 
given  special  consideration  under  the  quoted 
section,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  act  which 
indicates  that  national  goals  are  to  have  any 
preference. 

Neither  national  goals  nor  the  national 
economy  are  separate  entitles.  They  are 
merely  the  total  of  many  component  parts. 
National  goals  are  at  the  best  difficult  to 
deflne  and  are  constantly  changing.  If  re- 
gional objections  must  be  subjugated  to 
some  mystic  and  ever  changing  national 
goal,  then  this  nation  Is  doomed  to  stagna- 
tion. We  therefore  urge  that  the  proposed 
principles  follow  the  mandate  prescribed  by 
Congress. 

We  note  that  the  Council  reserves  the  au- 
thority to  amend  whatever  standards  are 
adopted  from  time  to  time.  This  provision 
appears  to  be  necessary  and  In  accordance 
with  the  powers  granted  by  the  Congress. 
However,  we  find  neither  comfort  nor  Jus- 
tification In  the  statement  that  such  amend- 
ments are  subjected  to  concurrence  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The  ques- 


tion naturally  arises  as  to  whether  or  not 
Congress  created  a  Water  Resources  Council 
or  a  subservient  arm  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  A  careful  reading  of 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  does  not 
reveal  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  was  to  play  any  part  in  the  formu- 
lation of  water  resource  plaimlng  principles. 
This  is  a  futile  argument,  but  we  make  It 
anyway. 

It  has  been  reported  that  a  former  huck- 
ster for  Lip  ton  tea  has  made  the  statement: 
"All  dams  are  an  obscenity.  Floods  and 
pestilence  have  been  a  means  of  controlling 
population."  The  gentleman  is  entitled  to 
his  opinion,  but  there  are  others  who  would 
disagree.  There  are  people  In  West  Virginia 
today,  both  living  and  dead,  who  would 
certainly  disagree.  I  know  from  past  asso- 
ciation that  this  Council  would  also  dis- 
agree with  the  statement,  but  I  am  not  so 
sure  about  the  other  agency  which  partici- 
pated in  the  preparation  of  these  proposed 
principles. 

In  Colorado,  as  in  most  western  states, 
about  fifty  percent  of  our  total  yeaxly  water 
supply  flows  down  our  rivers  dvuing  two 
months  of  the  year.  In  order  to  support  our 
current  population  and  economy,  we  must 
store  the  excess  waters  of  the  spring  runoff 
for  use  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
This  requires  dams. 

Most  civilizations  and  their  cities  devel- 
oped along  perennial  streams  and  rivers. 
Such  was  and  is  the  case  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  that  most  people  do  not 
feel  that  they  should  be  drowned  or  their 
property  destroyed  because  of  mankind's 
ancient  habits.  Flood  protection  also  re- 
quires dams.  If  all  of  these  dams  are  ob- 
scene, then  let  us  be  classed  as  an  obscene 
people. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  principles 
and  standards  tor  water  resource  planning 
unjustly  and  Uloglcally  single  out  water  re- 
source development  for  discriminatory 
treatment.  We  know  of  no  other  govern- 
mental activity,  either  federal  or  state,  which 
is  subjected  to  a  similar  discount  rate  or 
planning  procedures. 

There  have  been,  and  probably  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be,  errors  In  judgment  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
treatment  of  our  environment.  Remedial 
measures  are  necessary.  However,  the  pro- 
posed principles  appear  to  be  more  punitive 
than  remedial.  We  therefore  urge  that  they 
be  revised  in  their  entirety  in  a  compre- 
hensible form,  with  the  objective  In  mind 
that  both  water  resource  development  and 
flood  control  will  forever  be  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  nation. 

Statement  of  the     Colorado  Rtver  Water 
CoNsasaivATiON    Dwriucr,    Phoposed    Prdt- 
ciPLEs  AND  Standards  for  Planning  Water 
AND  Related  Land  Resources 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Meml>ers  of  the  Water 
Resources  CouncU,  I  am  Roland  C.  Fischer, 
Secretary-Engineer   of  The   Colorado  River 
Water  Conservation  District.  This  District  Is 
a  quasi-municipal  corporation  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  established  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature In  1937   (CRS  1963,  Chapter  150,  Ar- 
ticle 7),  and  Is  governed  by  a  Board  of  16 
Directors,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Boards 
of  County  Commissioners  of  the  12  coun- 
ties and  parts  of  3  counties  Included  within 
the  District.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  au- 
thorized my  appearance  here  today. 

The  location  of  The  Colorado  River  Water 
Conservation  District  Is  shown  on  Map  I 
attached  to  this  statement;  It  also  shows  the 
1972  Directors  and  their  respective  coun- 
ties. The  total  area  of  the  District  Is  ap- 
proximately 29,000  square  miles,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  the 
States  of  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  The  prin- 
cipal   headwaters    of    the    Colorado    River 
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originate  within  the  District;  they  contrib- 
ute over  60%  of  the  flow  of  the  Colorado 
River  at  Lees  Ferry,  Arizona  (the  dividing 
point  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Basins) ; 
before  the  massive  transverslons  of  water 
from  the  high  mountain  streams,  the  per- 
centage was  even  higher.  Map  2  shows  some 
of  these  headwater  streams. 

The  goals  and  responsibilities  of  this  Dis- 
trict and  the  Water  Resources  Council  are 
marketedly  similar.  As  set  forth  In  Its  leg- 
islative declaration,  this  District  is  estab- 
lished to  safeguard  and  encoxirage  the  con- 
servation, use  and  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Colorado  River  and  Its 
principal  tributaries  to  which  the  State  of 
Colorado  is  equitably  entitled  under  the  Col- 
orado River  Compact  (now  there  are  two 
compacts  relating  to  the  Colorado  River 
Basin ) .  The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1965  (PL  89-80)  established  the  Water 
Resources  CouncU  "to  encourage  the  conser- 
vation, development  and  utilization  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  of  the  United 
States  on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
basis . . .". 

In  meeting  its  reponsibllities.  this  District 
has  applied  for  and  been  awarded  many  de- 
crees for  the  beneficial  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  In  Colorado  by 
the  State  Courts  under  Colorado's  appropri- 
ation system.  The  District  has  also  been 
active  In  water  resources  in  the  Federal 
Courts.  In  two  1971  cases,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously  that 
agencies  of  the  United  States  must  adjudi- 
cate Its  claims  for  water  in  the  State  Courts 
of  Colorado.  Federal  claims  are  now  being 
adjudicated  In  Colorado  State  Courts;  the 
results  can  affect  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil's future  activities  and  policies. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  and  its  staff 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  work  so  thor- 
oughly done  In  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965.  The  resiilt  of  the  work  to  date  Is  pub- 
lished as  to  the  Proposed  Principles  and 
Standards  In  the  December  21,  1971  Federal 
Register.  The  work  was  necessarily  extensive 
and  the  Proposed  Principles  and  Standards 
are  complex.  They  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  so  their  potential  effect  on  water 
resources  development  projects  in  Colorado 
cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time,  but  the 
effect  would  surely  be  serious  and  far 
reaching. 

At  page  24144  there  Is  a  discussion  of  the 
work  of  the  Council's  Special  Task  Force, 
which  after  extensive  review,  evaluation  and 
public  hearings  submitted  its  final  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council. 

The  Findings  and  Recommendations  of 
the  Special  Task  Force  are  set  forth  in  a 
July  31,  1970  memorandum  and  report  (Sen- 
ate Committee  Print,  Serial  No.  92-20,  92nd 
Congress,  1st  Session  "Procedures  for  Eval- 
uation of  Water  and  Related  Land  Resource 
Projects — Findings  and  Recommendations  of 
the  Special  Task  Force  of  the  United  States 
Water  Resources  Council") .  In  the  memo- 
randum the  Special  Task  Force  concludes 
and  recommends  that  planning  for  the 
use  of  water  and  related  land  resources  can 
best  be  carried  out  In  the  context  of  four 
broad  objectives  and  that  each  of  the  ob- 
jectives should  be  given  equal  consideration 
■  In  the  management  and  use  of"  our  water 
and  land  resources.  The  objectives  are  to 
enhance : 

1 .  National  economic  development 

2.  Quality  of  the  environment 

3.  Social  well-being 

4.  Regional  development 

However,  as  now  published  (p.  24146  of  the 
above  referenced  Federal  Register)  the  Coun- 
cil has  changed  the  objectives  to  3;  they  are 
to  enhance: 

A.  National  economic  development 

B.  Quality  of  the  environment 

C.  Regional  development 


This  District  virges  the  Council  to  re- 
establish the  Task  Force's  social  well-being 
objective.  The  regional  development  objec- 
tive as  published  in  the  Federal  Register  is 
de-emphasized  In  favor  of  the  other  two 
categories;  the  District  urges  Regional  De- 
velopment be  given  equal  consideration. 

Since  the  Task  Force  recommendations  of 
objectives  were  prepared,  there  has  been  ex- 
tensive review,  both  public  and  official,  and 
the  Proposed  Principles  and  Standards  have 
been  published.  The  Task  Force  objectives 
were  originally  somewhat  flexible,  but  with 
more  and  more  review  and  comment,  the 
published  objectives  will  tend  to  become  flxed 
and  Inflexible.  The  original  flexibility  should 
be  retained. 

Water  Resources  development  is  one  of  the 
few,  perhapts  the  only,  class  of  projects  that 
has  historically  been  and  is  now  subject  to 
any  benefit-cost  analysis  at  all.  Other  fed- 
erally-assisted programs  are  not  required  to 
prove  their  worth.  In  field  tests  the  guide- 
lines for  implementation  of  the  Task  Force 
objectives  proved  stringent  and  difficult  to 
meet  but  there  was  some  opjwrtunity  to  in- 
clude  heretofore    unrecognized    benefits. 

Colorado  and  the  West  must  develop  its 
water  resources  to  have  an  economy  and 
living  standards  comparable  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  which  has  already  developed 
regional  resources  and  built  a  strong  econ- 
omy on  them.  To  develop  our  water  re- 
sources, we  must  go  to  the  only  banker  ca- 
pable of  loaning  the  funds  for  these  neces- 
sarily large-scale  projects  with  long  term  pay- 
outs; that  banker  is  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  banker's  loan  committee  is  the 
United  States  Congress.  The  water  user  is 
unique;  he  repays  all  or  most  of  the  principal 
of  the  loan. 

Even  though  the  Congress  authorizes  water 
resource  projects  after  careful  analysis  and 
ultimately  appropriates  construction  funds 
Intending  that  projects  be  built;  they  are 
not  being  built.  The  will  of  the  Congress  is 
not  being  carried  out  apparently  because 
of  administrative  veto  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  which  prevents  the 
spending  of  construction  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  by  putting  them  into  "re- 
serve" or  simply  not  releasing  them.  We  have 
authorized  projects  in  Western  Colorado  for 
which  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  appro- 
priated construction  funds  and  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  release  the  funds. 

On  Page  24150  (Federal  Register,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1971,  under  para.  E,  "Schedule  for 
Applying  Standards")  we  read:  "Plans,  Pro- 
grams or  Projects  which  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  and  on  which  actual 
construction  or  other  slmUar  activity  has  not 
commenced  within  5  years  after  authoriza- 
tion will  be  reviewed  in  accordance  with 
these  principles  and  standards". 

Water  projects  by  their  very  nature  are 
not  hastily  authorized  or  hastily  funded.  Only 
rarely  is  construction  started  v^rithln  5  years 
of  authorization;  the  whole  process  neces- 
sarily takes  a  long  time.  Table  I  (attached) 
Is  a  partial  list  of  Western  Colorado  projects 
with  dates  of  relevant  legislation.  The  elapsed 
times  indicated  are  not  at  all  unusual;  the 
Congress  seems  to  prefer  It  this  way. 

Although  some  of  the  conservancy  districts 
and  water  users  on  the  list  will  submit  In- 
dependent statements  to  the  Council,  this 
District  also  represents  all  of  their  interest 
and  the  interests  of  approximately  18  more 
water  user  groups  within  its  boundaries. 

The  normal  process  requires  more  than  6 
years  from  Congressional  authorization  to 
construction;  this  is  difficult  enough.  Now  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  can  with- 
hold appropriated  construction  fimds  and 
make  it  impossible  to  meet  the  requirement 
to  start  construction  within  6  years. 

By  this  procedure  there  is,  in  fact,  no  re- 
view or  evaluation  of  water  resource  projects 
under  any  criteria.  Projects  axe  simply  not 


built  no  matter  the  will  of  the  Congress  or 
the  people. 

During  the  period  of  delay  when  appro- 
priated construction  funds  are  not  released, 
Infiationary  forces  continue  to  drive  project 
costs  up.  Water  resource  projects  are  then 
criticized  because  of  high  costs  a  if  the  water 
user  is  resix>nsible  for  inflation. 

In  fact,  the  Proposed  Principles  and 
Standards  are  not  needed;  the  system  of 
evaluating  water  resources  development  proj- 
ects used  historically  has  worked.  In  addition 
to  concern  about  the  effect  of  the  general 
principles  and  standards,  we  are  concerned 
about  detailed  specific  proposals.  Of  the  de- 
tailed proposals,  the  proposal  to  adopt  a  7% 
discount  rate  for  evaluating  water  resource 
plans  and  projects  is  the  most  onerous.  Use 
of  a  7%  discount  rate  will  retard  vitally 
needed  water  resource  development  in  the 
west  and  western  Colorado.  The  Special  Task 
Force  (page  IV-8,  "D.  Discount  Rate"  of 
"Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  Spe- 
cial Task  Force  .  .  .",  Senate  Committee  Print, 
Serial  92-20,  cited  above)  recommended: 
"The  rate  to  be  established  on  the  adoption 
of  these  standards  is  5V4  percent.". 

The  7%  discount  rate  should  not  be  used. 
The  Council's  own  Task  Force  report  opposes 
it.  The  Task  Force  recommendation  of  5%  % 
is  much  more  realistic  and  closer  to  the  con- 
temporary figure  of  6%%.  which  Is  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  3>4':'r  used  prior  to 
1968. 

This  District  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  "opportunity  cost"  concept  the  Council 
uses  in  arriving  at  the  discoiuit  rate  is  un- 
realistic. There  are  very  legitimate  differences 
of  opinion  that  a  7%  discount  rate  accurately 
measures  the  real  rate  of  return  on  Federal 
investments.  The  case  for  the  opportunity 
cost  method  Is  partly  based  on  the  thesis  that 
the  Federal  Government  forgoes  tax  reviews 
when  it  competes  for  funds;  no  mention  Is 
made  of  the  fact  that  water  resource  projects 
generate  significant  tax  revenues. 

The  adoption  of  a  discoimt  rate  based  on 
opportunity  cost  as  related  to  the  "private 
sector"  of  the  economy  indicates  a  turn- 
about from  the  historic  concept  that  the  peo- 
ple have  a  role  and  a  voice  in  setting  policies 
concerning  land  and  water  resources.  The 
responsibilities  and  benefits  associated  with 
Federally-asslsxed  water  projects  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  the  "private  entrepreneur". 
Public  benefits  and  public  desires,  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  Congress,  include  values 
not  measured  In  terms  of  short-term  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  Private  and  Federally 
planned  water  resource  projects  are  virtually 
not  comparable.  The  two  types  of  projects  are 
almost  never  physically  alike  and  the  benefits 
not  the  same.  The  differences  are  usually  in 
areas  that  are  rightfully  not  the  concern  of 
private  financiers. 

This  District  would  like  to  ask  if  planning 
based  on  a  high  discount  rate  In  the  name 
of  economic  efficiency  takes  Into  account  the 
Important  social  and  regional  considerations 
reconamended  by  the  Task  Force.  The  na- 
tional well-being  is  the  sum  of  regional  and 
local  well-being. 

This  District  agrees  that  some  discount 
rate  mxjst  be  used  in  project  evaluation.  A 
rate  that  Is  too  low  could  waste  valuable 
resources;  one  that  Is  too  high  will  prevent 
development  of  vitally-needed  water  re- 
sources. We  urge  that  the  CouncU  hold  hear- 
ings specifically  to  determine  an  equitable 
discount  rate. 

Several  administrations  and  congresses 
have  expressed  a  policy  of  population  disper- 
sal. Water  resource  development  and  associ- 
ated economic  growth  In  imder-developed 
areas  wUI  prevent  additional  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs  to  the  nation  in  the  long  term. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  CoimcU 
that  the  proposed  criteria,  especially  the 
7%  discount  rate,  will  tend  to  further  con- 
centrate population  In  already  heavUy  im- 
pacted, beavUy  polluted  areas.  Problems  of 
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popiilatlon  concentration,  Increasing  urban 
welfare  coets  and  rural  economic  develop- 
ment win  ultimately  be  greatly  aggravated. 
Interestingly,  rural  water  resource  project 
areas  bave  few.  If  any,  social  problems. 

Of  the  15  counties  comprising  this  District, 
6  counties  lost  population  in  the  10  years 
ending  1970,  but  some  gain  was  recorded  and 
new  businesses  are  moving  in.  However,  the 
area  of  this  District  is  predominantly  rural 
in  character  and  has  been  relatively  slow 
to  develop  economically  and  the  water  it  gen- 
erates is  used  to  subsidize  the  growth  of 
metropolitan  eastern  Colorado,  Southern 
California,  Central  Arizona  and  Central  Utah. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  biggest  water 
subsidies  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

This  District  Is  relatively  large;  the  area 
is  rich  In  natural  resources,  including  the 
world's  largest  reserves  of  oil  shale.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
nation.  The  enactment  of  the  proposed  prin- 
ciples and  standards  will  tend  to  support 
publicly  and  privately  financed  water  re- 
source speculators  to  the  everlasting  detri- 
ment of  the  area  and  the  nation.  The  result 
will  be  that  less  and  less  of  the  water  orig- 
inating in  the  District  will  be  available  for 
its  own  use.  It  Is  in  the  long  term  best  in- 
terests of  the  nation  to  actively  encourage 
the  development  and  use  of  these  water  re- 
sources within  the  District.  Therefore,  the 
Colorado  River  Water  Conservation  District 
urges  that  the  Council's  Proposed  Principles 
and  Standards,  as  published,  not  be  adopted. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Roland  C.  Fischzk, 

Secretary-Engineer. 

VKKtUl^  LIST  or  WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMEKT 
PROJECTS  WrrHIN  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  COLO- 
RADO  RIVER   WATER   CONSERVATION    DISTRICT 

Project  Name,  Legislation  and  Date 

Basalt,  PL  87-590  (July  16,  1962)  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  expedite  planning  as  a  partic- 
ipating projects  under  CRSPA. 

Bluestone,  Participating  Project,  CRSPA, 
(April  U,  1956). 

Frultland  Mesa,  PL  88-568  (September  2, 
1964). 

Grand  Mesa,  PL  485  (AprU  11,  1956). 

Lower  Yampa,  Investigation:  PL  90-537 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (September 
30,1968). 

Middle  Park.  First  USER  Report  1946  PL 
90-537  (September  30,  1968)  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  give  priority  to  completion  of 
planning  report. 

Savery-Pot  Hook,  PL  88-568  (September  2, 
1964) . 

Dallas  Creek,  PL  90-537  (September  30, 
1968)  To  be  constructed  simultaneously  with 
Central  Arizona  Project. 

Upper  Gunnison,  PL  90-537  (September  30, 
1968). 

Upper  Yampa,  PL  90-537  (September  30, 
1968). 

West  Divide,  PL-483  (AprU  11,  1956)  PL 
90-537  (September  30,  1968)  To  be  construct- 
ed simultaneously  with  Central  Arizona  ProJ- 

YeUow  Jacket,  PL  485  (April  11.  1956)  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  give  priority  to  com- 
pletion of  planning  report. 

Note. — PL  485  is  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  (AprU  11,  1956),  abbreviated  as 
CRSPAR. 

Proposed  Principles  and  Standards  fob 
Planning  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resottrces 

(Statement  of  city  of  Montrose,  Colo.) 
The  National  Water  Resources  Council  has 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1971,  Proposed  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards for  Planning  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources,  which  contemplate  the  use  for 
calculating  water  project  benefits  and  costs 
of  an  Interest  or  disccunt  rate,  based  on 
"opportunity  cost",  which  roughly  approxi- 
mates the  average  rerturn '  from  private  In- 


vestment and  which  is  estimated  at  10  per 
cent.  These  standards  set  this  discount  rate 
initially  at  7  per  cent  for  a  five-year  period. 
The  City  of  Montrose,  Colorado,  believes 
that  this  proposed  7  per  cent  Interest  rate  is 
unfair,  inequitable  and  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest  because : 

(1)  This  policy  of  restricting  water  storage 
project  construction,  conflicts  with  the  ad- 
ministration's declared  objective  of  strength- 
ening the  economy  and  reducing  unemploy- 
ment. 

(2)  It  will  make  impossible,  the  construc- 
tion of  many  major  water  projects,  that  are 
badly  needed  to  meet  the  economic  and 
environmental  needs  of  Colorado  and  the 
Western  United  States. 

(3)  It,  in  effect,  enforces  a  moratorium  on 
planning  of  future  water  projects,  conceiv- 
ably, to  a  time  when  water  shortages  occur, 
leaving  Inadequate  time  to  get  needed  proj- 
ects reauthorized  and  time  to  get  these 
projects  built. 

(4)  The  interest  rate  cannot  be  economi- 
cally justified,  either  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  long  term  interest  cost  on  money 
borrowed  by  the  federal  government  or  of 
the  average  private  industry  or  business. 

(5)  There  is  a  substantial  division  among 
federal  officials  on  the  feasibility  of  the  7  per 
cent  Interest  rate,  as  evidenced  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Task  Force  of  the  National 
Water  Resources  Counclj,  that  a  5.5  per  cent 
rate  be  used,  as  well  as  the  opposition  of 
many  federal  officials  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

(6)  The  Interest  rate  discriminates  against 
water  projects,  since  no  other  form  of  fed- 
eral construction  activity  is  faced  with  such 
restrictive  criteria. 

The  City  of  Montrose  opposes  ihe  proposed 
7  per  cent  interest  rate  and  urges  the  Water 
Resource  Council  to  delay  implementation 
of  the  proposed  Principles  and  Standards, 
until  Congress  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  full  effects  of  this 
proposed  criteria.  Congress  should,  under  our 
Democratic  form  of  government,  vote  on 
these  proposals  and,  therefore,  have  the  final 
word  In  the  form  of  a  law,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people. 

This  seems  much  more  just,  than  having 
these  Principles  and  Standards  set  by  ap- 
pointees, rather  than  by  people,  who  are 
selected  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Five  Project  Council 
(Statement  by  Robert  Lewis) 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  Robert  Lewis,  President  of  the  Five 
Projects  Council.  I  have  also  served  for  14 
years  as  President  of  the  Trl-County  Water 
Conservancy  District  Board  and  am  pres- 
ently serving  as  an  Executive  Director  of  that 
board.  I  have  been  In  the  livestock  opera- 
tion for  roughly  40  years  in  south  west  Col- 
orado. The  past  8  years,  because  of  some 
heart  trouble,  these  operations  are  seriously 
curtailed.  I  consider  that  I  am  well  In- 
formed upon  water  as  well  as  most  of  the 
things  affecting  the  economy  of  the  area. 

The  Five  Projects  CouncU  was  formed  in 
March  1969,  after  the  authorization  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project.  It  was  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  co-ordinating  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  five  projects, 
which  lie  In  Colorado  but  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  1968  Act,  S.  1004 — the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  Act,  which  provides 
that  all  six  projects  proceed  concurrently. 

This  Council  a^so  attempts  to  disseminate 
Information  regarding  the  five  projects  to 
both  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Conserva- 
tion Board  as  well  as  the  Southwestern  Wa- 
ter Conservation  District.  From  time  to  time 
we  are  asked  for  Information  by  The  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservation  Board,  regarding 
priorities  within  the  "Five  Projects."  I  have 
served  as  President  since  its  founding  in 
March  1969. 

My   understanding   from   the   Bureau   of 


Reclamation  is,  that  if  construction  is  not 
started  upon  a  project  within  five  years  after 
authorization  by  Congress,  a  different  for- 
mula must  be  used.  Involving  a  7%  Inter- 
est rate  or  poeslbly  up  to  10%,  whatever 
might  parallel  those  rates  used  by  private 
business.  In  figuring  benefit  cost  ratios  on 
new  starts. 

I  am  sure  that  this  Council  is  as  aware  as 
I  am,  that  such  action  would  close  the  door 
on  all  funding  for  new  starts  In  our  Western 
States. 

So,  we  are  here  to  urge  you  not  to  use 
this  criteria  In  determining  approval  of 
funding  for  our  Colorado  projects.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Council's  own  re- 
leases do  not  evaluate  on  this  criteria. 

It  also  appears  to  me  that  hearings  should 
decide  the  discount  rate,  provided  those 
hearings  are  advertised,  so  that  the  parties 
affected  are  aware  they  are  being  held. 

The  Federal  Register  is  not  generally  avail- 
able to  Water  Conservation  Districts  who  are 
not  Federal  employees. 

I  feel  sure  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  to  build  these  projects  mentioned 
In  S1004  concurrently,  because  the  bill  is 
so  worded.  Therefore,  this  Five  Projects  Coun- 
cil win  take  the  attitude  that  any  start  on 
any  of  the  six  projects  within  the  five  years, 
after  authorization  period,  automatically 
qualifies  the  other  five  projects. 

Certainly  gentlemen,  unless  we  wish  to 
further  widen  the  "creditibility  gap",  more 
road  blocks  should  not  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  these  six  fine  projects. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  time 
and  patience  in  hearing  me  and  especially 
commend  your  office  In  making  it  possible  for 
me  to  present  testimony,  even  though  I  was 
late. 

Thank  you. 

Tri-Countt  Water  Conservancy  District 

(Statement  by  Richard  Edmondson) 
Gentlemen: 

I  am  appearing  here  today  on  behalf  of 
the  Trl-County  Water  Conservancy  District 
of  Colorado. 

We  would  like  to  appeal  to  you  to  change 
your  new  proposed  criteria.  Tri-Coxinty  rep- 
resents three  Colorado  Counties,  consisting 
of  4,704  square  miles  and  34,214  people.  This 
area  has  been  a  depressed  area  since  the  days 
of  the  gold  and  sliver  era.  We  feel  the  water 
development  that  has  been  done  has  kept 
our  people  from  completely  moving  away  and 
into  the  cities. 

We  have  had  a  good  agricultural  valley  but 
the  economy  has  been  limited  because  of 
poor  access  to  the  markets.  We  have  seen  our 
area  start  to  become  a  tourist  area  since  we 
have  been  working  on  the  "Dallas  Creek  Proj- 
ect." We  are  also  seeing  many  people  from 
the  conjested  areas  of  the  United  States  mov- 
ing into  our  valley  to  get  away  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city. 

We  just  recently  were  blessed  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  Russell  Stovers  Candy  Com- 
pany moving  to  Montrose  with  a  factory  that 
will  employ  600  people.  It  will  also  \]se  large 
quantities  of  water. 

We  also  have  two  new  cities  planned  within 
the  District  that  HUD  and  E.D.A.  are  in- 
volved in  and  these  people  are  going  to  need 
water.  Our  authorized  project  has  65%  of  Its 
stored  water  already  committed  for  Munici- 
pal and  Industrial  Water.  This  water  will  be 
used  by  the  Towns  of  Montrose,  Rldgway. 
Colorado  Pines,  Voice  of  Youth,  Olathe  and 
Delta,  along  with  our  own  rural  domestic 
system  that  Is  now  in  and  being  used  by 
5,814  people.  We  anticipate  that  in  two  years 
we  will  be  serving  13,500  people. 

We  are  one  of  the  last  frontiers  of  the 
United  States  but  without  water  we  can- 
not grow.  One  of  the  factors  that  has  hurt 
us,  is  that  only  28%  of  the  land  pays  taxes. 
The  remainder  of  the  land  is  Federally  owned, 
but  our  local  governmental  units  have  to 
maintain  the  roads,  furnish  police  and  fire 
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protection,  garbage  and  trash  collection.  Now 
that  we  can  see  our  economy  start  to  bloom, 
w  •  are  gravely  concerned  over  these  new  pro- 
posed changes  by  your  group  on  water  de- 
velopment. 

We  have  heard  Congress  and  our  present 
Executive  Branch  talk  about  stopping  the 
rush  of  people  from  the  rural  areas  into  the 
cities,  and  consequently,  being  untrained 
when  they  reach  the  city  and  ending  up  on 
the  welfare  rolls.  We  are  concerned  also  about 
our  youth  that  leave  the  rural  areas  and  go 
to  college  and  then  settle  in  the  cities  be- 
cause jobs  are  not  available  in  the  rural  areas. 

In  almost  every  area  that  water  has  been 
developed,  we  have  seen  new  Indvistries  de- 
veloped and  in  so  doing,  creating  new  jobs 
and  new  supporting  Industries,  businesses 
and  services.  We  want  to  enjoy  this  type  of 
economy,  as  do  a  good  share  of  the  areas  In 
the  United  States. 

We  feel  that  as  long  as  REA  is  only  paying 
2%  for  their  loans  from  the  Government, 
low  income  housing  loans  are  only  2y2  %  and 
HUD  and  EDA  give  away  grant  funds  that  do 
not  have  to  be  repaid,  that  the  present  6%% 
Interest  Is  more  than  sufficient  for  water 
development.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Project. 

We  have  seen  HUD  give  away  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  model  cities  and  new  wa- 
ter and  sewage  treatment  plants.  Without  a 
supply  of  water  stored,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  water  treatment  plants. 

Short  Term  Government  Bonds  are  at  3Vi  % 
and  Long  Term  Bonds  are  at  4'/^  % ,  which  Is  a 
far  cry  from  the  7%  discount  rate  that  your 
Council  is  proposing.  We  feel  that  all  Gov- 
ernment loans  shoxild  be  based  on  the  same 
Interest  rate  and  it  mvist  be  a  rate  that  Is 
economically  feasible  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  back. 

Anoither  Item  that  we  are  strongly  In  op- 
position to.  Is  the  Principle  that  states: 
"Plans,  programs  or  projects  which  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  on 
which  actual  construction  or  other  similar 
activity  has  not  commenced  within  five  years 
after  authorization,  will  be  reviewed  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  principles  and  stand- 
ards." 

It  Is  extremely  rare  to  have  construction 
commence  on  any  project  within  6  years  of 
authorization.  If  final  planning  can  be  con- 
strued as  a  similar  activity,  then  our  project 
has  a  chance,  but  If  not,  we  will  probably 
be  de-authorized.  Our  fina!  planning  was 
delayed  and  segmented  out  over  the  past 
three  years.  This  was  not  done  by  us  or  the 
Bureau  of  Reclama;tion  or  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  but  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  It  is  highly  possible 
under  this  proposed  policy  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  could  hold  up  our 
funds  and  everyone  else's  ftinds,  past  the  five 
year  period,  making  It  Impossible  for  any 
and  all  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  to  be 
able  to  fulfill  the  five  year  construction  re- 
quirement. 

Many  people  In  Colorado  feel  that  this  pro- 
posed new  criteria  Is  intended  to  stop  any 
and  all  water  development  In  the  rural  un- 
developed areas  In  the  United  States. 


NEW  EXCUSES  FOR  ■ 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  unemploy- 
ment remains  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem. On  Friday,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor reported  that  the  Nation's  Jobless 
rate,  long  predicted  to  decline,  had 
climbed  to  5.9  percent  of  the  work  force — 
its  highest  monthly  level  since  1971. 

These  March  jobless  figures  must  have 
come  as  one  more  blow  to  the  employ- 
ment prospects  of  those  Americans  out 
looking  for  work  but  unable  to  find  it. 

To  the  administration,  on  the  other 


hand,  the  report  offered  Just  one  more 
opportunity  to  exercise  imemployment 
"double-talk." 

For  2'/^  years,  Nixon  policymakers  ar- 
gued that  a  high  jobless  rate  was  the 
necessary  sacrifice  for  price  stability.  The 
only  way  to  fight  inflation,  they  argued, 
was  by  cutting  back  on  emplosrment. 

Now  the  administration  economists 
have  come  up  with  a  new  excuse.  Un- 
employment is  high,  they  argue,  not  be- 
cause of  their  own  mismanagement,  but 
because  of  the  influx  of  so  many  women 
and  young  people  into  the  work  force. 

The  logic  of  their  new  argument  leaves 
a  lot  to  be  desired.  Joblessness  is  no  less 
severe  because  it  affects  women,  most  of 
whom  are  their  family's  bresidwinners, 
than  when  it  affects  men.  As  Hobart 
Rowen,  financial  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post,  put  it  yesterday: 

The  administration  has  been  trying  to 
grapple  with  the  unemployment  problem  by 
redefining  It. 

Mr.  Rowen  maintained  that — 
The  honest  thing  for  [the  Administration] 
to  say,  if  that's  (their]  policy,  is  the  country 
cannot  afford  full  employment  for  a  couple 
of  years.  Of  course,  they  don't  have  the  nerve 
to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  articles 
like  this  that  keep  the  administration 
"honest"  on  a  problem  that  is  all  too  real 
to  the  families  of  those  affected.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Team  Makes  Light  of  Working 

Women's  Role 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been  trying 
to  grapple  with  the  unemployment  problem 
by  redefining  it.  The  last  Economic  Report, 
for  example,  complains  that  the  estimate  of 
4  per  cent  unemployment  as  the  equivalent 
of  "full"  employment  was  more  or  less  an 
historical  accident,  the  "result  of  repetition, 
even  though  the  4  per  cent  rate  was  seldom 
achieved." 

Both  Economic  Council  Chairman  Herbert 
Stein  and  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally 
have  indicated  they  think  that  5  per  cent 
unemployment  is  a  more  realistic  definition 
of  full  employment  in  the  context  of  today's 
labor  force  because  more  women  and  teen- 
agers (who  have  higher  unemployment  rates 
than  men)  are  involved. 

In  March,  in  the  figures  just  reported  by 
the  Labor  Department  (overall  rate:  5.9  per 
cent),  adult  male  unemployment  was  at  a 
rate  of  4.1  per  cent,  while  the  Jobless  level 
among  women  was  5.4  per  cent  and,  for 
teenagers,  17.9  per  cent,  or  roughly  the  high- 
est level  in  9  years. 

How  to  reconcile  full  employment  and 
reasonable  price  stability  has  been  the  cen- 
tral economic  dilemma  perplexing  this  nation 
(and  other  major  industrial  countries)  since 
World  War  II. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
learned  literature  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
typified  by  George  Perry's  Brookings  paper 
at  the  end  of  1970,  suggesting  that  the 
"tradeoff"  between  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment has  worsened  in  the  last  decade. 

But  the  difference  between  Perry  and  other 
academic  analysts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
administration  on  the  other  is  that  Nixon's 
men  have  thrown  up  their  hands  and  quit. 
As  Walter  Heller  said  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a 
letter  to  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  supporting 
Reuss'   "Jobs   Now"   bill,   just   because   it's 


tougher  to  get  down  to  4  per  cent  than  It 
used  to  be  is  "no  excuse  for  Ignoring  the 
social   costs  and   tensions"  created. 

But  what  Mr.  Stein  &  Co.  have  now  decided 
Is  that  to  strive  for  the  full  potential  of  the 
economy  too  quickly  will  cause  a  dangerous 
inflation.  But  the  honest  thing  for  them  to 
say,  If  that's  the  policy.  Is  that  the  country 
can't  afford  full  employment  for  a  couple  of 
years.  Of  course,  they  don't  have  the  nerve 
to  put  It  that  way. 

Instead,  the  administration  Is  trying  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  present  prospective 
situation  Isn't  too  bad,  because  the  women 
and  young  people  employed  aren't  as  impor- 
tant as  men. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  what  happens  to 
working  women  Is  more  Important  than  ever 
before.  An  article  In  the  current  Monthly  La- 
bor Review  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shows,  for  example,  that  increasing  numbers 
of  women  with  family  responsibilities  are 
looking  for  Jobs.  By  1971,  the  Review  says, 
one-third  of  the  women  In  the  labor  force 
had  both  husbands  and  dependent  children. 

Dr.  Carolyn  Bell  Shaw,  a  Wellesley  College 
economics  professor,  suggested  in  a  recent 
speech  that  the  administration  is  slandering 
"the  contribution  of  women  to  the  economy." 

Dr.  Bell  took  particular  umbrage  at  a  hypo- 
thetical table  in  the  latest  economic  report 
which  shows  that,  if  the  age-sex  composition 
of  the  1971  labor  force  had  been  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1956  (that  is,  fewer  women),  the 
unemployment  rate  for  the  year  would  have 
been  only  4.5  i>er  cent  Instead  of  5.9  per  cent. 

"The  projection  that  women  will  continue 
to  constitute  a  high  proportion  of  the  labor 
force,"  the  Stein  council  said,  "suggests  a 
continuing  relatively  high  level  of  transi- 
tional unemployment." 

For  Dr.  Bell,  the  real  translation  of  the 
above  paragraph  is  that  "we  (should)  get 
used  to  a  high  level  of  unemployment. 
They're  only  women  .  .  . 

"If,  they  suggest,  you  pretend  that  the 
labor  force  today  was  70  per  cent  male  and 
only  30  per  cent  female,  the  way  it  used  to 
be,  then  you  could  see  that,  in  fact,  the  eco- 
nomic policies  followed  by  the  administra- 
tion have  succeeded.  If  it  weren't  for  all 
those  troublesome  women,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  (the  CEA  is  saying)  today  would 
be  very  close  to  the  goal  of  4  per  cent." 

Dr.  Bell  then  marshaled  some  Interesting 
facts,  which  Messrs.  Steln  and  Connally 
would  do  well  to  consider : 

Since  1950,  the  labor  force  has  increased 
by  only  7  million  men  and  by  about  13  mil- 
lion women.  Thus,  women  account  for  a 
major  hunk  of  the  rise  In  national  output. 
"The  people  who  recalculated  the  labor  force 
to  get  unemployment  down."  Dr.  Bell  ob- 
serves, "conveniently  forgot  that  such  a  re- 
calculation would  also,  inevitably,  result  in 
a  smaller  national  output  and  income." 

Although  the  myth  is  widely-held  that 
most  women  are  part-time  workers,  4  out  of 
5  adult  women  (over  20)  are  full-time  work- 
ers. And  the  same  80  per  cent  ratio  applies 
to  unemployed  women:  4  out  of  5  are  look- 
ing for  full-time  Jobs. 

Contradicting  the  notion  that  only  adult 
married  men  are  the  "breadwinners."  over 
half  of  the  married  men  in  the  U.S.  had  wives 
who  worked  at  some  time  during  1971.  The 
Labor  Department's  own  statistics  show  that 
almost  8  million  wives  In  1970  earned  be- 
tween $4,000  and  S7,000,  and  two-thirds  of 
them  were  married  to  men  who  earned  less 
than  $10,000.  These  working  wives  contribute 
more  than  $1  out  of  every  $4  in  total  family 
Income.  That's  a  lot  of  bread  by  anyone's 
definition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than 
20,000,000  i>ersons  look  upon  a  woman  as 
"breadwinner"  In  the  family,  including 
6,000,000  households  which  depend  solely  on 
a  woman  for  their  means  of  support.  Be- 
sides, there  is  an  unknown  number  of  fam- 
ilies with  the  man  listed  as  "head  of  house- 
hold,"  but  with   the   woman   actually  the 
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breadwinner  because  the  husband  Is  111  or 
unable  to  work. 

Most  of  these  female  breadwinners  are 
poor,  and  an  Important  percentage  Is  black. 
Black  or  white,  the  choice  of  Jobs  Is  not  the 
same  as  available  to  men.  (The  Urban  Coali- 
tion's Counterbudget.  published  last  year, 
provides  a  supporting  analysis  of  the 
"blatant  discrimination  against  women  in 
the  labor  market.") 

ThU  critique  of  the  administration,  for 
an  anti-social,  crass  attitude  toward  women, 
applies  as  well  to  teen  agers.  We  can't  com- 
plain about  the  radlcallzatlon  of  youth  If 
we  tell  them  as  they  approach  manhood  that 
whether  they  have  a  Job  Isn't  economically 
slgnlQcant. 

No  one  denies  that  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Stein 
have  a  problem  on  their  hands  (which  they 
helped  to  create  with  an  excessively  depress- 
ing "game  plan"  In  1969  and  1970).  But  it 
won't  go  away  Just  by  changing  the  defini- 
tion of  full  employment. 


April  12,  1972 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT— MORE  THAN 
A  HIRING  POLICY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
the  commitment  to  equal  employment 
opportunity  stops  with  "employment." 
But  opportunity  for  minority  workers 
should  not  end  with  the  hiring  process. 
Each  employee  deserves  and  must  have 
have  an  equal  chance  on  the  way  up.  It 
is  perhaps  not  an  easy  task.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  task  to  which  all  large  com- 
panies have  been  committed. 

But  I  am  pleased  that  progress  is  be- 
ing made  in  some  firms,  and  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  speech  by  Sam- 
uel Higginbottom.  president  and  chief  op- 
erating officer  of  Eastern  Airlines,  out- 
lining what  Eastern  is  doing  to  insure 
that  equal  opportunity  is  more  than  a 
hiring  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Higginbottom 's  remarks  before  the  Black 
Achievers  Dinner  in  New  York  on  March 
16  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  New  Fhontiees  or  Oppobtunitt 
(By  Samuel  L.  Higginbottom) 

Good  evening.  Before  I  start  I  should  tell 
you  that  I  approached  this  evening  with 
some  trepidation — not  because  I'm  appre- 
hensive about  what  I'm  going  to  say — but 
rather  because  I  have  always  been  111  at 
ease  talking  to  any  group  outside  of  my 
own  company.  Your  committee  tonight  antic- 
ipated that  though  and  surprised  me  with 
a  teble  fuU  of  my  friends  from  Eastern, 
some  of  whom  are  being  honored — so  I  say 
without  any  heslstancy.  I'm  at  ease— and  It 
really  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  to- 
night. This  annual  dinner  Is  an  Important 
Indication.  I  think,  of  two  vital  facts  of 
American  life:  First,  that  we  are  committed 
to  achievement,  encouraging  and  honoring 
It;  and  second,  that  we  have  finally  come  to 
recognize  that  black  achievement  Is  not  only 
desirable,  but  In  fact  essential  to  our  na- 
tional progress. 

This  too  Is  a  time  for  taking  stock.  In  this 
place.  In  the  presence  of  so  many  people  who 
have  overcome  so  many  obstacles  to  both 
carve  out  their  niche  In  our  society  and  In 
the  process  to  contribute  so  much  to  the 
life  of  this  country,  we  should  look  around 
us  and  ask  some  fundamental  questions. 
What  can  we  as  a  nation  do  to  encourage 
more  of  the  achievement  on  which  our  fu- 
ture depends?  What  can  we  as  a  nation  do 
to  broaden  the  opportunities  for  everybody  In 
thU  land— regardless  of  skin  color,  religion. 


or   national   heritage — to  go  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  their  talents  will  take  them? 

Very  soon  now,  this  country  will  be  cele- 
brating Its  200th  birthday.  We  are  now  In 
what  might  be  called  the  countdown  period 
before  the  1976  bicentennial.  At  this  time, 
then,  and  on  this  very  fitting  occasion,  per- 
haps you  will  permit  me  to  share  with  you 
a  few  thoughts  I  have  on  this  country  as  a 
whole  and  what  we — all  of  us,  In  one  way 
or  another,  members  of  minority  groups — 
can  do  to  make  our  lives  and  those  of  our 
children  more  satisfying,  more  productive, 
more  fulfilling  than  ever. 

Since  1776,  when  this  country  was  born, 
we've  come  a  long  way.  We  have  espoused 
great  purposes.  We  have  said  many  times — 
and  these  are  not  empty  words — that  our 
goal  Is  the  extension  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  true  equality  of  opportunity.  But  stUl 
In  today's  society,  all  too  often,  considera- 
tions of  birth,  of  religion  of  regional  or  racial 
differences,  stlU  outweigh  considerations  of 
merit,  ability,  and  character.  Nevertheless, 
there  has  been  notable  change  In  the  right 
direction,  as  vividly  evidenced  by  the  high 
caliber,  and  the  number,  of  honorees  assem- 
bled here  tonight.  But  that  fundamental 
goal  of  true  equality  of  opportunity  has 
certainly  not  yet  been  reached. 

It  is  mandatory  that  we  achieve  this  goal 
of  real  democracy  in  practice,  not  Just  In 
theory.  If  this  coimtry  is  to  fulfill  its  true 
potential — and  if  we,  its  citizens,  are  to  be 
whole  men — the  frontier  of  opportunity 
must  be  opened  wider  now.  Without  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal,  we  will  continue  to  spend 
much  of  our  nation's  energies  and  talents 
on  Internal  bickerings  and  devlsiveness — at 
a  time  In  history  when  we  need  all  of  our 
talents  applied  to  securing  our  leadership 
dominance  in  the  emerging  multi-national 
world  society.  My  industry  which  is  already 
competing  on  a  worldwide  basis  perhaps 
feels  and  sees  this  need  sooner  than  most 
industries.  That  not  only  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  earlier  than  some  other 
more  parochial  Industries,  it  gives  us  the 
aijsolute  obligation  to  take  positive  actions 
to  assure  we  do  in  fact  have  democracy  being 
practiced. 

I  noticed  that  most  of  you  achievers  here 
tonight  are  also  from  the  corporate  sector. 
You  particularly  can  appreciate  this  point 
and  can  do  much  to  help  assure  such  action 
in  your  own  companies. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  returning  from  his  am- 
bassadorship to  Prance,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  foresee  the  problems  we  are  fau:ing  today. 
Standing  on  a  ship  off  Virginia,  awaiting  the 
tide  that  would  permit  him  to  dock.  He  com- 
mented to  an  aide  that  this  country  would 
grow  and  prosper  so  long  as  there  was  room 
for  physical  expansion.  Then,  he  said.  It 
would  encounter  the  difficulties  of  urbaniza- 
tion that  wpre  already  prevalent  in  Europe. 
Prom  that  time  until  the  relatively  recent 
past,  his  prophecy  held  true.  When  Indi- 
vidual frustrations  reached  unbearable  pro- 
portions, young  people  In  quest  of  better  op- 
portunity ana  freedom  moved  on  to  less  re- 
stricted geographical  frontiers.  That  was  what 
made  this  rich  land  a  mecca  for  Immigrants 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  But  today  our 
geographical  frontiers  are  no  longer  and  we 
are  contending  with  all  of  the  problems  of 
urbanization. 

Like  it  or  not,  our  social  system  today  de- 
pends in  great  measure  on  the  strength  of 
our  urban  centers,  and  their  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  as  centers  of  commerce,  In- 
dustry, financing,  and  transportation. 

Without  denying  the  Importance  of  rural 
and  suburban  America,  It  would  appear  that 
as  our  cities  go,  so  will  go  the  nation.  Yet 
our  cities  today.  In  so  many  respects,  are 
ailing. 

The  problem  is  rooted  deeply  in  a  number 
of  Interrelated  areas — employment,  educa- 
tion, housing,  public  safety,  welfare,  mass 
transportation  and  the  solutions  will  come 


from  the  youth  of  today,  who  are  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow. 

So  we  must  develop  a  strategy  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  all  youth.  Not  Just  black  youth, 
but  all  those  to  whom  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship In  this  Nation  will  one  day  be  passed. 

During  the  past  20  years  or  so,  many  of  the 
handicaps  and  barriers  that  for  so  long 
blocked  the  paths  particularly  of  black 
youngsters — and  men  and  women — from  so- 
cial and  economic  Improvement  have  been 
removed.  The  process  of  lowering  and  remov- 
ing these  barriers  is  continuing  and  their 
total  dissolution  promises  to  become  a  way 
of  life  rather  than  an  exception  to  it. 

In  the  past  our  bigger  corporations  have 
for  the  most  part  only  paid  lip  service  to  up- 
ward mobility.  Now  we're  going  to  have  to 
change  that.  It's  not  going  to  be  enough  to 
simply  hire  minority  group  employees.  We're 
going  to  have  to  promote  blacks  and  other 
minority  group  members  Into  the  ranks  of 
management  and  on  up  the  ladder  to  execu- 
tive policy  making  authority.  When  depart- 
ment heads  tei:  us  there  aren't  any  qualified 
minority  applicants,  we  must  tell  them  that's 
not  true!  Look  again,  and  find  the  man  or 
woman  who  can  do  the  Job  and  promote  him 
or  her  now.  and  must  insist  that  it  happen. 
And  that  practice  must  spread  throughout 
our  society. 

We  are  doing  that  today  in  Eastern  Air- 
lines, and  while  progress  has  been  slower 
than  I  hoped  for  as  our  company  shrank  in 
size  these  past  months,  we  are  again  growing 
and  progress  will  now  be  much  more  rapid. 
But  of  more  Importance,  our  minority 
group  management  people  are  proving  them- 
selves to  be  outstanding  managers— and  are 
doing  more  by  example  to  break  down  bar- 
riers than  I  can  ever  do  by  edict — or  even 
persuasion.  Take  one  example:  In  electing 
Jim  Plinton  to  a  vice  presidency,  we  were 
aware  that  we  were  opening  a  new  frontier. 
Sure  we  hoped  that  our  example  would  be 
followed  by  other  airlines,  and  other  com- 
panies in  every  line  of  business. 

But  we  didn't  hire  Jim  Just  because  he's 
black.  A  company  that  takes  in  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  yet  can't  keep  a  penny 
on  the  dollar  as  profit,  simply  can't  afford 
to  hire  minority  group  officers  Just  to  keep 
the  equal  opportunity  enforcement  people 
off  our  backs.  We  hired  Jim  because  we 
thought  he  could  make  money  for  us.  That 
Is  the  reason  we  make  any  man  a  vice  presi- 
dent. 

We  needed  Jim — more  than  he  needed  us.  I 
worked  for  Trans  World  Airlines  when  Jim 
was  there.  I  saw  how  he  helped  that  airline 
expand  Into  Africa.  We  are  looking  for  ex- 
pansion into  the  Caribbean,  and  Jim  Is  help- 
ing us  Immeasurably  in  establUhing  strong 
relations  with  the  burgeoning  new  Island  na- 
tions In  that  area — and  In  developing  our 
marketing  strategies  so  that  we  are  cap- 
turing more  than  our  fair  share  of  travel  to 
those  vacation  destinations. 

So  we  were  more  than  altruistic  In  our  mo- 
tives. Competitive  businessmen  have  to  be 
in  the  pursuit  of  profitability.  Jim  Is  a 
capable,  experienced  executive  with  drive, 
ideas  and  ambition — and  we  got  an  unex- 
pected bonus  In  Jim,  for  he  directly  and  by 
example  has  been  more  instrumental  than 
any  other  member  of  our  management  In 
breaking  down  the  barriers  against  minor- 
ity hiring  and  promotion.  We  would  have 
been  foolish  indeed  to  deny  ourselves  Jim's 
talents.  So,  too,  would  we  be  shortsighted  to 
deny  ourselves  the  services  of  the  pilots, 
stewardesses  and  other  minority  group  mem- 
bers who  are  now  part  of  Eastern  Airlines,  all 
told  nearly  3500  of  them — or  to  tolerate  any 
thwarting  of  their  progression  on  merit. 

What  then  do  we  do  to  further  open  the 
way  for  more  Jim  Plintons.  Milt  Branches, 
Joe  Forrests,  Joan  Bryans?  No  one  company 
or  Industry,  no  matter  how  committed,  can 
do  this  alone.  Widening  the  frontiers  of  op- 
portunity    Involves    the    corporate    sector. 
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Government,  and  those  In  leadership  posi- 
tions within  the  critical  urban  areas.  Not 
necessarily  Individual  leaders,  but  agencies 
such  as  the  Harlem  YMCA,  where  programs 
devised  around  the  slogan  "Youth  Is  Our 
Busl.i^ss"  can  and  must  succeed.  These  pro- 
grams must  deal  with  more  than  the  rela- 
tively obvious  unemployment.  They  must 
also  come  to  grips  with  the  alarming  level 
of  under-employment.  Talking  with  Henry 
Lenoir  gives  me  great  encouragement — he's 
so  far  ahead  of  my  shallow  thoughts — I'm 
glad  I'm  concentrating  presently  on  what  one 
airline  can  do! 

The  force  of  Government,  long  applied  to 
assist  developing  nations,  must  be  more  ef- 
fectively committed  to  developing  these 
underdeveloped  parts  of  our  urban  centers. 
The  call  is  growing  for  a  reorientation  of  our 
Nation  as  well  as  local  priorities.  There  is  a 
public  demand  that  we  concentrate  more 
programs  and  funding  on  ovir  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

All  of  this  win  help — but  for  some  of  these 
actions  we  will  have  to  wait.  And  yet  there 
are  many  things  that  can  be  done  right  now 
without  waiting  for  government.  At  eastern, 
for  example,  as  a  matter  of  high  priority  cor- 
porate policy,  we  are  proceeding  to  upgrade 
as  many  of  our  minority  employees  as  pos- 
sible, and  on  an  urgent  basis.  We  recognize 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must, 
through  positive  action,  demonstrate  that 
their  efforts  to  educate  and  train  themselves 
will  be  rewarded. 

Our  program.  Instituted  last  year,  has  three 
objectives.  One,  to  demonstrate  to  all  per- 
sonnel that  top  management  is  dead  serious 
about  the  practice  of  equal  opportunity.  Two, 
to  fill  job  vacancies  with  more  black  and 
other  minority  group  youth,  and  get  them 
started  on  the  upward  road.  And  three,  to 
encourage  all  minority  group  employees.  This 
latter  we  can  best  do  by  letting  them  witness 
the  fact  that  the  productive  employee  no 
matter  what  his  origin  Is  being  rewarded  with 
opportunities  for  advancement  tmd  promo- 
tion. As  so  many  of  you  in  this  room  know — 
achievement  Is  not  only  habit-forming.  It's 
catching. 

Toward  these  ends,  we  established  a  five- 
man  Integrated  task  force,  of  which  Jim 
Plinton  Is  a  member.  It  Is  reviewing  all  pro- 
motions made  vrtthin  the  company  to  assure 
minority  group  employees  priority  In  these 
upgrading  opportunities. 

Not  satisfied  with  waiting  for  these  things 
to  Just  happen,  the  task  force  is  now  busy  re- 
viewing the  backgrounds  and  potential  of 
every  minority  group  employee  at  eastern  to 
determine  his  or  her  eligibility  for  promo- 
tion, and  It  will  then  recommend  who  should 
be  upgraded  to  what  type  of  position. 

Our  task  force  is  a  competent  team.  They 
view  the  situation  through  experienced  eyes. 
They  are  the  keepers  of  our  equal  opportuni- 
ties Intentions.  They  apply  constant  pres- 
sure to  assure  our  managers  we  do  fulfill  our 
commitments  and  obligations  In  these  re- 
gards. 

This  task  force  has  also  spotlighted  and 
labeled  the  sometimes  obvious,  more  often 
subtle  discriminatory  tricks  that  had  slith- 
ered into  the  hiring  policies  and  blocked  off 
qualified  minority  employes  in  some  places — 
and  under  that  continuing  spotlight  we  are 
weeding  out  those  roadblocks. 

Beyond  all  of  this,  eastern's  management  is 
consciously  encouraging  preferential  treat- 
ment both  in  hiring  and  promotion  of  peo- 
ple from  minority  groups. 

As  we  continue  to  do  this  it  does  place  an 
unusual  obligation  on  the  people  so  favored. 
Specifically,  we  can  be  successful  In  our  ef- 
forts only  for  as  long  as  the  people  so  favored 
perform  outstandingly  well.  This  is  a  mes- 
sage that  you  achievers  can  help  us  carry 
not  Just  to  your  associates  In  your  company, 
but  to  your  associates  throughout  society. 
You  who  are  so  aptly  demonstrating  that 
can  be  very  effective  In  this  effort. 


We  realize  the  Importance  of  preparedness 
where  employee  performance  Is  concerned. 
Control  of  technology  does  require  knowl- 
edge and  airline  operations  are  increasingly 
dependent  on  technology — and  Increasingly 
seeking  more  technically  trained  people.  Ob- 
viously, more  technical  training  opportuni- 
ties for  minority  groups  commencing  with 
youngsters  in  high  school,  are  Indicated. 

Just  a  short  distance  from  this  hotel,  in 
Jamaica,  Queens,  is  one  of  the  nation's  first 
predominantly  black,  public  technical  high 
schools.  It  is  called  the  Captain  August  Mar- 
tin Technical  High  School,  and  was  opened 
last  September.  That  high  school  was  named 
for  Jim  PUnton's  friend  and  former  Air  Force 
wing  mate.  Captain  August  Martin,  who  was 
the  first  black  scheduled  airline  captain  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  killed  In  Nigeria 
In  1968  while  fiylng  food  and  supplies  to 
starving  Biafrans. 

Eastern  is  helping  this  school  develop  the 
technical  potential  of  young  black  Ameri- 
cans, so  that  they  may  begin  to  qualify  for  a 
future  as  pilots,  engineers,  or  highly  quali- 
fied technicians. 

We  also  have  training  programs  within  the 
company  where  we  are  helping  ambitious 
employees  upgrade  their  knowledge  and 
skills,  and  we  underwrite  college  extension 
education  for  our  employees  willing  to  de- 
vote their  time  to  It.  All  helps  participating 
employees  expedite  qualifying  for  bigger, 
better,  Jobs  and  responsibility. 

Slowly  but  surely,  then,  the  new  frontiers 
of  opportunity  are  opening.  All  of  us,  par- 
ticularly those  of  you  in  this  room  who  are, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  achievers, 
have  parts  to  play.  You  are  committed  to 
guide,  steer,  push  and  inspire.  All  Americans 
need  your  help  so  we  don't  stray  from  the 
path  upon  which  we  have  embarked.  You 
have  to  plan  and  act,  to  watch  with  wisdom 
and  courage,  to  keep  us  all  honest. 

On  behalf  of  Eastern  Airlines,  I  pledge  we 
win  do  more  than  our  fair  share. 

Thank  you. 


DEATH    OF    MRS.    ABRAHAM    A. 
RIBICOFF 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  news  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Ribicoff.  the  beloved 
wife  of  our  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Abraham  Ribicoff,  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  me  and  to  other  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Allen  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Senator  Ribicoff  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  I  asked  my  wife, 
Mary  on,  who  knew  her  well  and  loved 
her  and  had  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  her 
friendship,  to  express  her  feelings  at  the 
loss  of  her  dear  friend.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  her  tribute  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Abraham  Ribicoff — A  Dear  Friend 
(By  Maryon  Allen) 

A  fine  and  wonderful  lady  passed  away 
today,  and  fellow  Senate  wives  will  miss  her 
immeasurably.  Wherever  Ruth  llibicoff 
vralked,  there  also  walked  compassion  and 
kindness.  Her  true  goodness  and  her  concern 
for  all  others  were  accepted  and  most  appre- 
ciated facets  of  her  being.  She  was  greatly 
loved,  particularly  by  the  Senate  wives  who 
looked  forward  to  being  with  her  every 
Tuesday  at  the  Ladles  of  the  Senate  Red 
Cross. 

Ruth  never  failed  to  extend  her  friendship 
and  know-how  to  new  Senate  wives,  and  I 
especially  treasure  the  wisdom  she  shared 
with  me.  My  respect  and  love  for  her  deepened 
with  each  moment  spent  with  her.  Her  wit 


was  famous  and  quite  devastating,  prized  all 
the  more,  since  she  was  sparing  with  It. 

There  are  no  words  adequate  to  describe 
her  immense  pride  and  love  for  her  husband, 
indeed  for  all  her  family,  but  most  especially 
for  her  Abe,  with  whom  she  had  shared  such 
a  distinguished  life.  Ruth  thought  grace  and 
dignity  to  her  husband's  public  life,  and 
love  and  warmth  and  beauty  to  their  private 
life.  She  bore  him  children,  who  rounded 
out  their  personal  existences,  and  she.  as  all 
mothers  do,  thrilled  to  these  children's  many 
accomplishments.  And  I  do  believe  she  was 
the  most  loving  grandmother  I  have  ever 
known.  Each  Tuesday  brought  at  least  one 
"Proud  Grandma"  storj'. 

A  pitiful  void  has  been  left  In  her  fam- 
Uy's  life,  but  also  In  the  hearts  of  her  many, 
many  friends.  Ruth  Ribicoff  was  a  truly  great 
woman  ...  a  giving,  contributing,  caring,  and 
loving  person.  She  will  be  missed  sorely  by 
those  whose  lives  she  touched  with  her  sin- 
gular beauty. 

The  Ladles  of  the  Senate  pay  tribute  to 
Ruth  Ribicoff,  a  dearly  beloved  member.  She 
was  a  very  special  person.  Personally.  I  will 
forever  be  grateful  that  I  had  the  lionor  of 
knowing  her  and  calling  her  my  friend.  She 
left  the  world  more  beautiful  where  she  had 
passed. 

ADEQUATE  PENSIONS  FOR  WORLD 
WAR  I  VETERANS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
joined  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3070,  a  most  needed  pro- 
posal to  provide  an  adequate  pension 
program  for  our  World  War  I  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

The  World  War  I  doughboys,  some 
4.700,000  strong,  came  sailing  home  from 
Europe  to  jubilant  parades  of  tickertape. 
However,  as  a  nation,  we  did  not  realize 
the  problems  that  were  created  by  a 
global  war.  World  War  I  had  disrupted 
our  economy,  displacing  nten  and  mate- 
rial. We  did  not  have  such  programs  as 
GI  education  benefits,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, GI  home  loans,  and  veterans' 
preferences  that  have  since  been  insti- 
tuted to  assist  our  veterans  in  readjust- 
ing to  civilian  life. 

In  retrospect.  Congress  has  provided  a 
pension  program  for  these  deserving  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  their  depend- 
ents. Today,  there  are  over  1.400,000 
World  War  I  veterans.  Their  average  age 
is  77.  As  they  advance  in  age.  we  must 
seek  to  provide  an  adequate  pension  plan 
so  that  they  may  live  their  lives  with  dig- 
nity and  pride,  without  fear  of  want. 

S.  3070  would  provide  $135  a  month  for 
a  single  eligible  veteran  and  $150  for  a 
veteran  who  is  supporting  a  wife  or  de- 
pendent child.  If  he  needs  regular  aid 
and  attendance,  his  pension  would  be 
$275  a  month.  A  permanently  home- 
bound  single  veteran  would  be  entitled  to 
$185. 

A  widow  of  a  World  War  I  veteran 
would  receive  $100  a  month;  S125  a 
month  if  she  supports  a  child;  and  $20 
a  month  for  each  additional  dependent 
child. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  in- 
come limitations  would  be  raised  so  that 
the  veteran  and  the  widow  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  limitation  of  $3,000  for  a  single 
pensioner  and  $4,200  for  a  pensioner 
with  dependents.  Furthermore,  future 
increases  in  monthly  payments  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Railroad 
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Retirement  Acts  would  not  be  included 
In  the  determination  of  income. 

A  final  provision  of  S.  3070  would 
grant  World  War  I  veterans  participat- 
ing in  this  pension  program  a  priority 
in  admission  to  VA  hospitals  and  health 
clinics. 

I  give  my  wholehearted  endorsement 
to  this  proposal.  We  cannot  do  less  for 
our  older  veteran  population  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  greatness  of 
this  Nation. 


ADMINISTRATION    XJRGED    TO    RE- 
TURN TO  PARIS  PEACE  TALKS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row will  mark  the  fourth  straight  week 
of  President  Nixon's  unconscionable  boy- 
cott of  the  Paris  peace  talks.  I  urge  the 
President,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
to  order  Ambassador  Porter  back  to  the 
talks,  and  end  the  outrageous  spectacle  of 
the  empty  American  seat  at  Paris. 

Again  and  again,  the  administration 
has  insisted  that  it  is  willing  to  go  the 
extra  mile  for  peace,  and  to  seek  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  to  the  war.  Yet,  when 
the  chips  are  down,  when  there  is  a  clear 
and  present  step  to  take,  when  the  eyes 
of  all  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world 
are  on  us,  America  holds  back  in  Paris, 
and  the  seat  at  the  peace  table  stays 
empty. 

Whatever  other  policies  we  favor  on 
the  war  and  the  means  to  end  it,  surely 
there  can  be  no  disagreement  that  at  this 
time  of  profound  new  crisis  in  the  fight- 
ing, the  United  States  should  be  at  the 
conference  table.  At  this  time  of  massive 
new  escalation  on  the  battlefield  in  Viet- 
nam, both  sides — but  especially  the  Unit- 
ed States — ought  to  be  exploring  every 
conceivable  avenue  for  an  immediate 
ceasefire  to  end  the  devastating  new 
killing  and  destruction. 

To  be  sure,  our  boycott  of  the  Paris 
talks  does  not  seem  of  long  duration.  It 
was  on  March  23  that  President  Nixon 
ordered  Ambassador  Porter  to  walk  off 
the  job  in  Paris.  But  that  brief  interval 
has  been  an  eternity  in  the  war.  in  terms 
of  the  vast  new  violence  that  has  been 
unleashed  in  recent  days.  Worse,  it  has 
been  a  lifetime  for  countless  innocent 
men  and  women  and  children,  caught  in 
what  may  well  become  the  deadliest 
slaughter  of  this  war. 

How  can  any  nation  that  genuinely  de- 
sires peace  be  absent  from  the  peace 
table  at  a  time  like  this?  Perhaps  the  new 
offensive  must  inevitably  run  its  course. 
Perhaps  no  negotiations  at  this  time 
could  prosper.  Perhaps  no  fruitful  dis- 
cussion could  take  place.  But  how  can  we 
refuse  to  make  the  effort? 

It  is  precisely  when  the  pursuit  of 
peace  is  most  difficult  that  those  who  de- 
sire peace  the  most  should  be  making  the 
greatest  effort.  How  can  we  abandon  even 
the  most  fragile  chance  for  peace,  when 
so  much  new  killing  is  taking  place? 

Perhaps,  even  now.  the  administration 
Is  pursuing  some  secret  peace  initiative 
to  stop  the  killing.  I  hope  that  this  is  so. 
But  all  the  signs  point  otherwise.  To  hide 
the  abject  failure  of  the  Vietnamlzation 
program,  the  administration  is  whipping 
the  Nation  into  a  new  war  frenzy.  The 
dally  headlines  trumpet  the  movements 


of  naval  forces  and  the  search  for  more 
B-52's  to  send  to  war.  They  tell  of  vast 
bombing  raids  over  Indochina,  and  vast 
new  casualties  on  the  battlefields  by 
soldiers  and  civilians. 

And  to  what  end?  Does  anyone  seri- 
ously believe  that  the  Govenmient  of 
South  Vietnam  could  survive  this  new 
offensive  on  its  own,  without  the  sup- 
port of  massive  American  air  power?  If 
that  is  what  Vietnamlzation  really 
means,  then  the  administration  has  mis- 
led the  American  people  vrtth  its  promise 
to  end  the  war,  and  the  policy  of  Viet- 
namlzation is  revealed  as  just  a  cruel  and 
murderous  hoax  on  the  people  of  Indo- 
china, bringing  them  more  of  the  same 
death  and  destruction  that  President 
Nixon  promised  years  ago  to  end.  The 
only  promise  we  really  see  at  all  is  not  a 
promise  to  end  the  war,  but  a  promise  of 
war  without  an  end. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  condenmation 
of  the  new  offensive  by  North  Vietnam, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion can  escape  its  very  real  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  crisis.  In 
recent  days,  we  have  watched  the  killing 
moimt.  And  as  it  mounts,  the  President 
stays  silent,  while  a  parade  of  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  have  cast  about 
in  an  effort  to  escape  responsibility. 

"One  last  throw  of  the  dice,"  they  say, 
and  then  there  will  be  peace.  That  is 
just  the  latest — and  possibly  the  crud- 
est— metaphor  in  this  long  immoral 
war — as  if  somehow  we  had  the  right  to 
gamble  so  casually  with  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  and  children. 

Perhaps  it  Is  Just  a  throw  of  dice  to  the 
planners  in  the  Pentagon  and  in  the 
White  House,  but  it  is  not  a  game — and 
it  is  certainly  not  a  game  of  dice — to  the 
soldiers  dead  on  the  battlefield,  to  the 
civilians  slaughtered  by  the  bombs  and 
bullets,  and  to  the  American  fliers  newly 
taken  prisoner. 

Hundreds  of  lives  are  lost  each  day, 
while  the  administration  tries  to  fix  the 
blame.  They  blame  this,  they  blame  that. 
They  blame  the  weather  for  preventing 
American  air  strikes.  They  blame  the 
Russians.  They  blame  the  Chinese.  They 
blame  everyone  but  themselves. 

But  I  do  not  think  these  excuses  will 
fool  the  American  people.  How  can  we 
seriously  blame  the  Russians,  when  a 
month  from  now  the  President  will  be  off 
to  Moscow  in  search  of  peace?  How  can 
we  blame  the  Chinese,  when  a  month 
ago  the  President  was  elegantly  toasting 
Chou  En  Lai  in  Peking  to  the  strains  of 
"America  the  Beautiful?"  M  we  can  talk 
to  the  Russians  in  Moscow  and  the  Chi- 
nese in  Peking,  why  not  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Paris? 

No,  there  is  blame  enough  for  all  sides 
in  Vietnam.  Indeed,  history  may  well  re- 
cord that  our  boycott  of  the  Paris  talks 
last  month  was  the  final  shock  that  drove 
North  Vietnam  to  mount  this  new  offen- 
sive. We  know  that  this  offensive  has 
been  nunored  for  many  months.  We  en- 
gaged in  massive  bombing  raids  last 
Christmas,  supposedly  to  forestall  it. 
When  the  President  traveled  to  Peking, 
we  again  resimied  the  bombing,  so  that 
no  untoward  offensive  would  embarrass 
that  historic  trip. 

For  months,  the  offensive  failed  to  ma- 


terialize. But,  while  we  were  bombing  on 
the  battlefield,  we  were  slowly  foreclos- 
ing any  real  hope  of  progress  in  the 
Paris  talks.  Earlier  this  year,  for  con- 
siderations based  largely  on  domestic 
political  advantage.  President  Nixon 
broke  the  veil  of  secrecy  surrounding  the 
private  talks  in  Paris,  and  attempted  to 
Justify  our  public  position  at  the  con- 
ference table  by  resort  to  the  secret  talks. 

And  so  the  avenue  of  private  talks  was 
blocked.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  when  our  boycott  of  the 
public  talks  began  last  month,  the  ave- 
nue to  peace  in  Paris  was  now  so  clearly 
closed  that  the  planners  in  Hanoi  who 
favor  war  instead  of  peace  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  began  the  current  of- 
fensive that  is  bringing  such  senseless 
daily  slaughter  to  the  people  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

When  war  has  broken  out  like  this  in 
recent  years,  America  has  tried  to  stop 
it.  In  spite  of  our  months  of  neglect  while 
conditions  deteriorated  over  Bangladesh, 
we  reacted  instantly  when  war  broke  out 
between  India  and  Pakistan  last  Decem- 
ber, and  we  tried  at  once  to  stop  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Middle  East. 
Some  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  America's  concern  for  peace  have 
been  written  in  the  tireless  efforts  of  our 
recent  leaders,  including  especially  the 
leaders  of  this  administration,  to  secure 
and  preserve  a  ceasefire  in  the  Middle 
East. 

How,  then,  can  we  be  so  blind  when 
the  fighting  suddenly  rages  in  Vietnam? 

Time  out  of  mind,  we  have  prayed  for 
peace  in  Vietnam,  but  all  we  have  found 
is  war.  The  prayer  we  ask  now  is  a  simple 
one,  in  which  I  hope  that  all  our  people 
can  join.  We  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to 
go  back  to  Paris,  to  go  back  to  Paris 
tomorrow,  and  to  try  again  to  end  the 
killing.  Let  all  the  world  see  clearly  that 
America  does  want  peace. 


APPEALS  PROCEDURE  FOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  AND  USIA  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  1971.  I  introduced  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and 
myself  a  bill,  S.  2662.  whose  purpose  was 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  improving  the  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  through  the  establishment  of  an 
equitable  appeals  procedure  for  officers 
and  employees  in  the  matters  of  adverse 
actions  and  grievances. 

Last  October,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  received  testimony  from 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  endorsing  S.  2662. 

On  March  30,  1972,  AFGE  national 
president  John  F.  Griner  submitted  sup- 
plemental testimony  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  support  of  my 
bill.  Mr.  Griner  also  adverted  to  several 
other  matters  of  great  concern  to  For- 
eign Service  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

I  should  like  most  of  all  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Griner's  expression  of  "hope" 
that  the  "external  causes  of  crisis"  af- 
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fecting  the  foreign  affairs  agencies  "will 
not  result  in  punitive  cuts"  in  their 
budgets.  Mr.  Griner  also  requested  that 
"sufficient  additional  funds  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses to  staff  the  needed  new  appeals 
machinery,"  called  for  in  my  bill,  "with 
competent  professional  personnel."  He 
also  observed  that  "funds  will  also  be 
needed  to  reinstate  officers  who  had  been 
improperly  selected  out  and  to  provide 
restitution  to  the  victims  of  other  past 
improper  personnel  practices." 

With  specific  reference  to  S.  2662 — and 
S.  2659,  a  similar  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) — Mr. 
Griner  said  the  following  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

We  wish  to  reiterate  our  previous  urgent 
appeal  that  your  Committee  report  out  this 
year  a  bill  establishing  by  statute  a  grievance 
appeals  procedure  tat  the  Foreign  Service. 
We  also  hope  that  such  a  bill  would  not  ap- 
pear later  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  than 
the  Authorization  Bill  which  you  are  cur- 
rently considering  for  the  Department  of 
State.  In  the  event  your  Committee,  in  its 
wisdom,  decided  to  combine  the  Moss-Miller 
or  the  Bayh  Bill  with  the  State  Department 
Authorization  Bill,  perhaps  as  a  "rider",  we 
would  consider  that  to  be  a  most  Judicious 
solution  In  light  of  the  lateness  of  the  pres- 
ent legislative  calendar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Griner's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stateuznt  of  John  F.  Orineb 

The  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  AFL-CIO,  appreciates  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  it  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  submit  supplemental 
testimony  directed  to  showing  the  intercon- 
nections between  several  matters  before  your 
own  and  other  Committees  of  the  Senate. 
Among  these  are  the  following : 

1.  Authorization  and  Appropriation  Bills 
for  the  Department  of  State;  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency;  and  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 

2.  The  Moss-Miller  (S.  2662)  and  Bayh 
(S.  2659)  Bills,  providing  a  statutory  griev- 
ance appeals  mechanism  for  personnel 

3.  The  Magnuson  BUI  (S.  2754),  establish- 
ing an  International  Commerce  Service 
separate  from  the  Foreign  Service 

4.  n.S.I.A.  Director  Shakespeare's  new  con- 
cepts for  promotions  to  U.S.I.  OfQcers  Class-1 

5.  General  Reform  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Common  to  all  these  matters  is  the  cli- 
mate of  crisis  and  urgency  affecting  the  three 
foreign  affairs  agencies.  The  central  fact  of 
this  crisis  Is  their  loss  of  status  consequent  to 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  them  by  the  White 
House;  by  the  Congress;  and  by  the  general 
public,  especially  the  business  and  commer- 
cial community. 

The  Internal  symptoms  of  crisis  are  equally 
apparent  in  the  demoralization  of  the  officers 
and  employees  of  these  agencies,  resulting 
from  arbitrary  and  capricious  personnel 
policies  In  the  app>olntment,  assignment,  pro- 
motion and  firing  through  selection  out  of 
officers  and  employees. 

I  shall  direct  my  testimony  primarily  to 
the  internal  symptoms  and  causes  of  crisis. 
However,  I  should  like  first  to  state  that  I 
hope  the  external  causes  of  crisis  will  not 
result  in  pimltlve  cuts  In  the  budgets  of  the 
foreign  affairs  agencies,  rendering  them  even 
less  capable  of  discharging  their  missions. 
Secondly,  I  should  like  to  request  that  suffi- 
cient additional  funds  be  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  salaries  and  expenses  to  staff 


the  needed  new  appeals  machinery  with  com- 
petent professional  personnel.  Funds  will  also 
be  needed  to  re-instate  officers  who  had  been 
improperly  selected  out  and  to  provide  res- 
titution to  the  victims  of  other  past  Im- 
proper personnel  practices. 

THE    ABSENCE    OF    DUE    PROCESS    IN    THE    STATE 
DEPABTMENT 

As  you  know,  our  organization  has  at  its 
main  reason  for  existence  the  protection  of 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. For  example,  we  have  always  been  in 
the  forefront  to  obtain  equitable  and  just 
pay  rates  for  Federal  employees  based  on 
comparability  with  private  enterprise.  We 
have  led  in  the  development  of  proposals  for 
due  process  In  the  apptointment,  promotion 
and  assignment  of  all  career  employees  based 
scdely  on  merit  without  regard  to  outside 
political  Infiuence  or  to  Inside  managerial 
race,  creed,  color,  sex,  age  or  other  personal 
reasons.  We  have  made  It  a  cardinal  princi- 
ple to  safeguard  all  Federal  employees  from 
capricious  and  su'bltrary  managerial  decisions 
leading  to  firings  by  "selection  out"  without 
the  protections  of  an  appeals  procedure. 

We  have  appeared  before  yovir  Committee 
on  several  occasions  primarily  to  protest 
against  the  absence  of  "due  process"  in  the 
personnel  systems  of  the  State  Department 
and  of  other  Foreign  Affairs  Agencies.  We 
have  submitted  evidence  showing  that  the 
so-called  "merit"  In  the  "Foreign  Service 
Merit  Promotion  System"  is  In  fact  a  myth. 
During  the  Hearings  on  Bayh  Bill,  S.  2659 
(orlginaUy  S.  2023) ,  and  the  Moss-Miller  BUI, 
S.  2662,  we  presented  evidence  as  to  bow 
both  the  promotions  and  the  selections-out 
of  Foreign  Service  Officers  are  manipulated 
by  the  top  personnel  managers  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  behind  a  facade  of  ap- 
parent competition  on  the  basis  of  merit.  We 
showed  that  the  subjective  ratings  both  in 
the  so-called  Efficiency  Report  and  In  the 
secret  Development  Appraisal  Report  re- 
vealed at  best  the  inter-personal  relations 
between  the  rating  and  the  rated  officer. 

PAST  SELECTION  BOABO  "BANKING  OBOER" 
PBACTICES 

As  to  the  alleged  Independence  of  "selec- 
tion boards"  In  ranking  officers,  firm  evidence 
now  exists  that.  In  some  instances,  top  man- 
agers of  the  State  Department  refvised  to  ac- 
cept the  original  "rank  order"  for  promotions 
and  selections-out  but  have  sent  these  back 
to  the  selection  panels  for  re-grouping.  With 
very  rare  exceptions,  these  selection  panels 
then  submitted  new  "rank  order"  lists  both 
for  promotions  and  aelectlons-out  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  State  Department's  personnel 
managers. 

SELECTION  OT7T 

Regarding  "selection  out,"  our  organiza- 
tion is  fundamentaUy  opposed  to  this  sys- 
tem as  It  is  practiced  by  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  State  Department. 

"Selection  out"  has  been  iised  as  a  special 
tool  by  the  State  Department  to  achieve  a 
variety  of  different  goals.  First.  It  has  been 
used  to  carry  out  "firings"  In  reductions-in- 
force  programs.  These  "selections  out"  have 
usually  taken  the  form  of  "reducing  the  time 
in  grade"  provisions  of  the  precepts  sent  to 
the  selections  boards.  Generally,  these  pre- 
cepts then  also  provided  that  "experience"  in 
grade  was  not  to  be  considered  a  positive  fac- 
tor In  favor  of  the  rated  officer. 

"Selection  out"  has  also  been  used  to  cre- 
ate new  positions  for  political  favorites.  Since 
the  number  of  positions  are  fixed  In  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bills,  the  eas- 
iest way  to  vacate  "slots"  Is  to  fire  the  Incum- 
bents. Thus,  career  employees  were  "fired"  by 
selection  out  to  provide  positions  for  non- 
career  employees. 

In  neither  of  these  uses  of  "selection  out" 
wsts  there  any  provision  for  a  genuine  ap- 
peals procedure. 

Worst  of  all,  "selection  out"  baa  been  uaed 


by  the  State  Department  as  a  kind  of  subtle 
and  covert  diplomatic  "wltchhuntlng."  Usu- 
ally, this  has  taken  the  form  of  placing  cer- 
tain officers  in  the  "lowest  three,  or  lowest 
five,  or  lowest  ten  percent  of  class."  Evidence 
Is  now  available  suggesting  that  some  of  the 
officers  rated  in  these  "lowest  percentages" 
were  previously  "marked  men."  Sometimes 
they  were  In  disfavor  because  they  had 
sought  to  change  policies;  sometimes  because 
they  had  refused  to  submit  intelligence  re- 
ports which  would  have  substantiated  or 
supported  established  policies.  Sometimes, 
they  were  "marked"  solely  because  they,  or 
their  wives,  had  incurred  the  personal  en- 
mity of  some  superior. 

Others,  it  Is  true,  were  marked  men  be- 
cause management  officials,  perhi^s  some- 
times rightly  and  certainly  sometimes  wrong- 
ly, had  concluded  that  they  were  "unsuit- 
able" for  the  Foreign  Service  because  of  per- 
sonal character  traits.  Our  organization  con- 
cedes that  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  charge 
of  "unsuitabUlty"  would  have  been  sustain- 
ed by  the  standards  of  the  American  com- 
munity. However,  we  object  to  the  vise  of  "se- 
lection out"  procedures  in  matters  of  "suita- 
bility" and  Insist  that  any  person  so  charged 
should  have  the  right  to  delend  his  career 
and  his  reputation  under  adverse  action  pro- 
ceedings. In  brief,  these  officers  should  be 
dismissed  only  for  "cause." 

The  apologists  for  using  "selection  out"  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  allegedly  "unsuit- 
able officers"  claim  that  this  procedure  saves 
both  management  and  the  officers  embarass- 
ment  through  confrontation.  They  invoke 
the  Image  of  the  "McCarthy  period"  and  state 
that  their  sole  concern  in  •selecting  out  un- 
suitable officers"  is  the  public  reputation  of 
the  Foreign  Service. 

We  consider  this  argument  specious.  We 
contend  that  such  use  of  "selection  out" 
deprives  the  officer  of  due  process.  Second- 
ly, it  tempts  management  to  abuse  and  dis- 
tort the  Foreign  Service  merit  system  by  re- 
sorting to  siirreptitlous  practices.  Recent  evi- 
dence shows  that  one  of  these  questionable 
practices  was  an  "arrangement"  between 
personnel.  Inspection  and  sectirity  officers  in 
Washington.  D.C.  with  certain  cooperating 
"rating"  officers  in  the  field.  This  "arrange- 
ment" Involved  the  insertion  by  the  rating 
officer  of  comments  In  the  secret  Develop- 
ment Appraisal  Report  which  really  origi- 
nated In  Washington  but  which  took  the 
form  of  an  apparently  Independent  Judg- 
ment by  the  "rating"  officer  in  the  field. 

DIBECTOR    SHAKESPEABE'S    NEW    PRECEPTS    FOB 
PROMOTIONS   TO   FSIO   CLASS    1 

This  year  the  Director  of  the  USIA.  Mr. 
Frank  Shakespeare,  has  reverted  to  a  prac- 
tice previously  eny)loyed  by  Director  Edward 
Murrow.  This  practice  is  to  promote  Foreign 
Service  FSIO  Class  2  officers  to  Class  1  on 
a  basis  not  strictly  In  accord  with  the  rank- 
order  in  which  they  were,  or  would  have 
been,  rated  by  the  Selection  Panel. 

Director  Shakespeare  has  explained  that  of 
the  156  FSIO-2  officers  who  were  rated, 
thirty-one  were  listed  in  the  "top  quintal"  or 
fifth  of  their  class.  Of  these  31,  fifteen  were 
further  designated  as  "highly  promotable" 
and  thus,  in  fact,  they  were  In  the  top  tenth 
of  their  class.  Of  these  "highest  15"  officers. 
Director  Shakespeare  argued,  he  should  have 
the  right  to  choose  the  actual  8  who  would 
be  promoted  without  regard  to  the  specific 
or  rigid  rank  order  In  which  these  top  15  of- 
ficers would  be  designated  by  the  selection 
panel. 

In  justifying  his  decision,  Director  Shake- 
speare has  stressed  that  the  selection  panel 
for  this  class  actually  had  only  four  members 
and  that  only  two  of  these  members  were 
really  knowledgeable.  These  two  were  FSIO 
Class  1  officers,  with  their  own  personal  views 
about  the  rated  officers.  The  third  member 
was  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  the  State 
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Department;  the  fourth  was  a  so-called  "pub- 
lic member." 

Director  Shakespeare  has  emphasized  that 
the  "public  member"  did  not  know  anything 
at  all  about  the  rated  officers,  apart  from  the 
flies  before  him.  The  State  Department  PSO 
knew  some  of  the  rated  officers  personally. 
And  the  two  PSIO  Class  1  officers  personally 
knew  most  of  the  156.  at  least  superficially. 
Thus  the  last  two  members  really  held  the 
key  to  the  rank-order  in  which  the  topmost 
officers  would  appear. 

Director  Shakespeare  said  that  he  thought 
such  a  panel  was  not  really  constituted  In 
such  a  way  as  to  pass  objective  final  and  au- 
thoritative Judgments  so  re&ned  and  so  In- 
fallible that  the  panel  could  In  fact  really 
establish  without  any  doubt  as  to  which  of- 
ficer was  genuinely  number  1;  which  viras 
genuinely  number  2;  etc.  In  short,  his  con- 
tention is  that  the  best  the  panel  could  do 
was  to  establish  a  list  of  the  top  tenth  of 
class.  Any  effort  to  refine  the  choice  more 
than  that  was  to  ascribe  to  the  panel  a 
mystique  of  wisdom  which  it  does  not  In  fact 
possess. 

I  recommend  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  take  note  of  Director  Shake- 
speare's reasoning  because  he  has  described 
a  real  limiting  factor  handicapping  Selection 
Panels  as  they  are  now  constituted.  Their 
members  are  asked  to  make  refined  Judg- 
ments beyond  their  actual  capabilities,  given 
the  restrictions  and  the  conditions  set  on 
them  by  management. 

We  are  pleased  that  Director  Shakespeare 
has  chosen  to  make  public  his  reasoning.  We 
are  most  gratified  that  he  has  also  publicly 
taken  the  responsibility  of  Informing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  he  has  re- 
served to  himself  the  choice  of  the  final  8 
officers  to  be  nominated.  We  believe  he  should 
be  commended  for  not  taking  the  alternative 
course,  often  chosen  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, of  trying  to  return  the  original  list  to 
the  panel  with  the  suggestion  that  the  panel 
submit  a  new  rank-ofder  list  more  In  keep- 
ing with  his  own  preferences. 

Nevertheless,  we  regret  that  Director 
Shakespeare  has  not  proceeded  one  step  fur- 
ther and  joined  us  In  calling  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  fundamental  review  of  the  other 
assumptions  and  other  "myths"  used  in  the 
Porelgn  Service  "selection  up  or  selection 
out"  system. 

We  also  regret  that  he  did  not  publish  the 
names  of  the  top  fifteen  officers  In  the  rank 
order  in  which  the  selection  panel  would 
have  rated  them. 

We  regret  that  he  did  not  provide  some 
supplemental  merit  assignment  or  award  for 
all  those  officers  who  were  listed  higher  by 
the  selection  panel  than  the  ones  he  actually 
nominated. 

Finally,  we  do  see  certain  potential  threats 
to  the  merit  system  if  Director  Shakespeare 
and  his  successors  adopt  his  practice  with- 
out explicit  safeguards  of  the  career  rights 
of  these  officers.  These  dangers  could  certaln- 
Iv  arise  if  some  FSI  Officers  Class  2  appeared 
year  after  year  In  the  top  ten  percent  and 
were  passed  over  time  and  time  again.  We 
fear  that  this  situation  would  In  fact  arise 
if  a  trsiA  Director  remained  in  office  for  many 
years.  In  this  situation,  without  explicit 
safeguards  for  career  officers,  the  merit  sys- 
tem In  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
would  be  diminished  and  compromised. 

Thus,  while  we  grant  that  there  Is  some 
merit  to  Director  Shakespeare's  arguments, 
we  also  see  those  dangers  to  which  he  has 
not  been  attentive.  For  this  reason,  we  would 
be  grateful  If  your  Committee  held  hearings 
specifically  addressed  to  the  question  as  to 
what  are  the  genuine  abilities  of  Selection 
panels  to  rank  officers  In  strict  numerical 
order.  During  these  hearings,  we  would  sub- 
mit proposals  forbidding  any  agency  official 
from  Influencing  the  selection  panels  In  any 
way  and  strictly  limiting  the  right  of  the 


head  of  any  agency  repeatedly  to  disregard 
the  rank  order  selection  by  panels  rating 
FSO-2  and  FSIO-2  grade  officers. 

In  brief,  we  Iselleve  that  a  new  formula 
can  be  devised  which  preserves  the  essential 
elements  of  a  career  system;  which  realisti- 
cally appraises  the  actual  abilities  of  selec- 
tion panels  to  rate  officers;  and  which  still 
accords  management  some  latitude  of  Its 
choice  of  top  officers  without  Its  having  to 
resort  to  such  covert  manipulations  of  the 
promotion  and  selectlon-out  system  as  now 
exist  in  the  State  Department. 

A    GRIEVANCE    APPEALS    MACRINERT THE    MOSS- 

Mn.LES    AND    BAYH    BILLS 

We  have  appeared  before  you  previously 
requesting  the  enactment  preferably  of  the 
Moss- Miller  (S.  2662)  and  alternatively  of 
the  Bayh  BUI  (S.  2659).  The  main  sub- 
stantive difference  between  these  two  Bills 
Is  that  the  Moss-Miller  Bill  provides  ex- 
plicitly for  an  appeal  outside  the  State  De- 
partment In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  refuses  to  carry  out  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Grievance  Panels. 
Otherwise,  the  Bills  are  variants  of  each 
other. 

During  the  Hearings  on  S.  2662  and 
S.  2659,  Senator  Cooper  Indicated  he  had 
some  reservations  regarding  the  composition 
of  the  grievance  panel  which  would  hear  the 
petitions  of  the  grlevants.  Several  alterna- 
tive formulae  have  been  suggested  since  that 
time,  which  would  appear  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  "objectivity"  which  Senator 
Cooper  wished  to  guarantee.  Thus,  there 
doesn't  appear  to  be  at  this  time  any  major 
substantive  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the 
Moss-Miller  or  the  Bayh  Bill. 

We  wish  to  reiterate  our  previous  urgent 
appeal  that  your  Committee  report  out  this 
year  a  BUI  establishing  by  statute  a  griev- 
ance appeals  procedure  for  the  Porelgn 
Service.  We  also  hope  that  such  a  Bill  would 
not  appear  later  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
than  the  authorization  Bill  which  you  are 
currently  considering  for  the  Department  of 
State.  In  the  event  your  Committee,  In  Its 
wisdom,  decided  to  combine  the  Moss-MUler 
or  the  Bayh  BUI  with  the  State  Department 
Authorization  BUI,  perhaps  as  a  "rider",  we 
would  consider  that  to  be  a  most  Judicious 
solution  in  light  of  the  lateness  of  the  pres- 
ent legislative  calendar. 

GRIEVANCE     BOARDS     ARE     PART     OF     ANY     PROPER 
MERIT    STSTEM 

Most  recently,  two  separate  grievance  ap- 
peals boards,  one  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  clvU  service  and  the  other  under  the  old 
grievance  procedures  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
have  recommended  Immediate  promotions 
for  two  Porelgn  Service  Class-4  officers,  All- 
son  Palmer  and  John  Harter.  According  to 
press  reports,  the  Board  of  the  Porelgn  Serv- 
ice has  accepted  these  recommendations  and 
their  names  will  be  submitted  shortly  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  Class-3 
officers. 

Certain  groups,  most  prominently  the 
American  Porelgn  Service  Association,  have 
argued  that  the  Department  of  State  does 
not  have  statutory  authority  to  grant  these 
promotions.  We  reject  this  contention  as 
legally  unfounded. 

These  groups  have  also  sought  to  establish 
a  "straw-man"  Issue,  asserting  that  promo- 
tions granted  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of 
grievance  panels  are  somehow  not  "merit 
promotions'.  They  have  Invented  the  term 
"compensatory  "  promotions,  to  seek  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  allegedly  "merit"  pro- 
motions and  allegedly  "non-merit"  promo- 
tions. 

We  should  like  to  recall  for  the  record 
that  every  comprehensive  personnel  "merit" 
promotion  system  has  an  appeals  mechanism 
which  Is  designed  to  assure  that  due  process 
In  promotions  Is  maintained.  The  "appeals 
mechanism"  Is  one  of  the  guarantees,  and 


sometimes  It  Is  the  only  effective  guarantee, 
that  promotions  shall  be  made.orUy  on  the 
basis  of  "merit".  The  findings  of  the  appeals 
panels  In  matters  of  promotions  therefore 
are  findings  that  the  merit  system  Itself  had 
been  vitiated  In  some  way  by  Improper  or 
Illegal  actions  of  the  promoting  authority. 
The  use  of  these  grievance  panels  is  to  keep 
the  "merit"  system  meritorious. 

To  argue  that  appeals  systems  deal  pri- 
marily with  other  issues  than  "merit"  Is  to 
suggest  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  appeals 
mechanism  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"merit  personnel  system"  for  which  it  has 
been  established.  This  argument  can  be 
made  only  if  one  postulates  the  "myth"  that 
the  real  merit  system  resides  exclusively  In 
such  bodies  as  "selection  boards",  which  are 
presumably  Infallible  in  their  Judgments  of 
"merit". 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Board  of  the  For- 
eign Service  has  recognized  the  need  to  grant 
these  two  promotions;  we  consider  them  to 
have  been  granted  on  the  basis  of  "merit"; 
and  we  insist  that  no  "merit"  system  can 
exist  unless  it  has  within  it  a  self -enforcing 
mechanism  to  review  and  to  correct  denials 
of  equity  and  justice  and  due  process  In  any 
"merit"  system. 

THE    MAGNt7SON    BILL,    S.    27S4 

The  so-called  Magnuson  Bill,  S.  2754, 
would  create  a  new  "International  Com- 
merce Service,"  Independent  from  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Under  this  Bill,  respon- 
sibility for,  and  the  staffing  of,  economic  and 
commercial  representation  abroad  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  State  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Bill  would  also  vest  In  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  controls  over  appointments  and 
promotions  and  selections  out  simUar  to 
those  now  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  State. 

We  understand  that  the  principal  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  was  to  re- 
spond to  the  many  criticisms  from  American 
businessmen  about  the  service  provided 
them  abroad  by  commercial  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State.  The  Bill's  principal 
goal  therefore  Is  to  strengthen  American 
commercial  facilities  outside  our  borders. 

As  this  Bill  Is  now  drafted,  however,  we 
feel  this  principal  goal  is  not  likely  to  be 
achieved.. It  Is  true  that  the  personnel  sys- 
tem of  the  State  Department  has  discrimi- 
nated against  commercial  officers,  as  It  has 
against  consular  officers,  labor  attach^,  and 
many  other  groups  who  are  not  members  of 
the  "elite."  It  Is  true  that  far  too  many  com- 
mercial officers  of  distinction  have  left  the 
service  because  promotions  were  not  avail- 
able to  them;  others  were  fired  by  arbitrary 
"selection  out." 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  solution 
Is  not  to  fragment  the  Porelgn  Service  even 
further.  We  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
strengthen  the  commercial  facilities  abroad 
of  the  Porelgn  Service  l»  to  Improve  person- 
nel practices  affecting  all  Porelgn  Service 
officers  and  employees,  Including  commercial 
officers,  consular  officers,  diplomatic  officers, 
technical  and  staff  officers  and  employees. 

Improvement  Is  not  likely  to  come  piece- 
meal. The  United  States  Is  unlikely  to  be  able 
to  salvage  and  upgrade  part  of  Its  Interna- 
tional representation  abroad  by  severing  It 
from  the  rest  which  is  allowed  to  stagnate  at 
its  present  level. 

For  this  reason  we  oppose  enactment  of 
S.  2754.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  record 
should  also  show  that  the  Foreign  Service  is 
in  dire  need  of  major  reform  and  reorgani- 
zation. We  suggest  that  some  of  the  purposes 
sought  by  Senator  Magnuson  might  he 
achieved  on  the  model  of  the  relationship 
now  In  existence  between  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  and  the  Department  of 
State.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
convinced  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  have  a  greater  role  In  our  commercial 
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representation  abroad,  we  suggest  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  ascertain  whether  the 
model  established  for  United  States  Infor- 
mation Officers  might  be  relevant  for  ac- 
commodating also  the  needs  of  a  more  effi- 
cient, more  specialized  career  service  for 
commercial  Foreign  Service  officers. 

In  any  event,  at  this  time  we  are  opposed 
to  enactment  of  the  Magnuson  Bill  as  harm- 
ful to  the  best  interests  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Federal  employees. 

Fictitious  Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officer  and 
the  Illegal  F.A.S.  Corps 

One  of  the  moet  prevalent  questionable 
personnel  actions  of  the  Department  of  State 
Is  the  appointment  of  "Reserve"  Porelgn 
Service  Officers  solely  for  duty  In  the  United 
States.  This  is  in  clear  violation  of  the  For- 
eign! Service  Act  of  1946,  which  requires  that 
these  appointments  be  for  positions  abroad. 

The  Department  of  State  recently  sought 
even  to  go  further  In  its  Illegal  actions  by 
seeking  to  convert  these  Illegally  appointed 
officers  to  a  new  permanent  category,  entitled 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officer  Unlimited,  es- 
tablished under  P.L.  90-494  which  provided  a 
statutory  basis  for  a  career  Foreign  Service 
Information  Officer  Corps  at  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

SlmxUtaneously,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  It  was  creating  a  new  Foreign 
Affairs  Specialist  Corps  to  which  it  would 
assign  all  classified  civil  service  employees  In 
officer  positions  (QS-7  and  higher);  all  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  Officers;  and  all  Porelgn 
Service  Staff  Officers. 

Under  this  program,  the  Foreign  Service 
Staff  Officer  Corps  would  die  out.  All  Its  cur- 
rent staff  officer  members  would  be  eligible 
for  conversion  to  Foreign  Service  Officer;  Por- 
elgn Service  Reserve  Officer  Unlimited;  or 
Foreign  Affairs  Specialist  Officer.  No  new  ap- 
pointments would  be  made  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Staff  Officer  Corps. 

Significantly,  Foreign  Service  Staff  Officer 
Corps  personnel  are  not  subject  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  to  "selection  out".  All 
PSO,  PSIO  and  FSRU  officers  are  now  sub- 
ject to  "selection  out";  and  all  members  of 
the  Illegal  FAS  would  also  have  been  subject 
eventually  to  "selectlon-out". 

Thus,  without  any  statutory  basis  for  Its 
actions,  the  State  Department  proceeded  to 
act  as  a  law  to  Itself. 

These  lUegal  actions  were  stopped  only  by 
the  suit  brought  by  our  organization,  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Einploy- 
ees,  on  behalf  of  our  two  locals  at  the  State 
Department  (Local  1534)  and  at  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (Local  1812) . 

For  the  moment,  our  union  has  obtained 
only  a  temporary  injunction  and  we  are  in 
the  process  of  having  it  made  permanent. 
Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  made  it  clear 
that  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  conversion 
of  the  traditional  limited  Porelgn  Service  Re- 
serve Officers  to  career  status,  as  FSRU  Offi- 
cers, the  State  Department  has  misled  Its 
personnel  by  pretending  that  our  suit  was 
directed  also  against  them.  We  wish  the  rec- 
ord to  clearly  show  that  we  consider  the 
State  Department  in  further  violation  of  the 
law  by  refusing  to  convert  at  this  time  genu- 
ine Limited  Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officers 
to  permanent  status  as  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  Officers  of  Unlimited  Tenure. 


EMERGENCY  DISPUTES  IN  TRANS- 
PORTATION INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  long  months  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  been 
wrestling  with  the  thorny  problem  of 
emergency  disputes  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry,  their  impact  on  regional 
and  national  economies,  and  the  role  of 


Congress  in  protecting  the  public  when 
crippling  transportation  strikes  occur. 

Our  distinguished  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
has  been  proceeding  with  hearings  on 
the  niunerous  bills  which  are  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Labor  Subcommittee. 
Testimony  has  so  far  been  received  from 
a  variety  of  groups  and  individuals  who 
are  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the 
proposed  legislation  and  from  several  ob- 
jective and  experienced  observers. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  share  my 
deep  appreciation  for  Chairman  Wil- 
liams' recognition  of  the  devastating  im- 
pact of  transportation  tie-ups,  as  wit- 
nessed by  his  expeditious  handling  last 
February  of  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
west  coast  dock  strike,  and  now  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  committee's  agreement  to- 
day either  to  report  some  form  of  per- 
manent strike  legislation  by  May  19 — 
just  a  brief  12  days  before  our  next  po- 
tential transportation  crisis  erupts — or 
to  release  members  of  the  committee  to 
bring  transportation  strike  legislation  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  by  the  full 
Senate. 

Naturally,  I  am  profoundly  hopeful 
that  the  committee,  following  what  will 
surely  be  long  and  intense  executive 
sessions,  will  be  able  to  reach  some  con- 
sensus and  report  out  a  workable,  equi- 
table, and  effective  bill.  Nevertheless, 
should  this  not  be  possible,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  should  be  commended 
for  agreeing  to  permit  the  subject  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
debate  and  discussion,  without  prejudice, 
and  without  regarding  such  action  as  a 
circumvention  of  due  committee  consid- 
eration or  a  subversion  of  the  committee 
process  in  any  way. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  agreeing  to  move  ahead 
with  the  proposed  legislation,  accommo- 
dating both  his  own  busy  schedule  and 
the  Labor  Committee's  crowded  agenda, 
to  give  transportation  emergency  legisla- 
tion the  careful  and  considered  attention 
it  deserves. 

Again,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  grati- 
tude to  our  most  capable  and  dedicated 
chairman  for  his  fine  cooperation  in 
bringing  this  vital  legislation  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration,  hopefully  be- 
fore another  transportation  crisis  pre- 
cipitates yet  one  more  instance  of  ad  hoc 
congressional  intervention. 


MORAL    IMPERATIVES    IN    THE 
INDOCHINA  WAR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  pro- 
found and  provocative  statement  con- 
cerning the  moral  imperatives  confront- 
ing the  American  people  in  the  Indo- 
china war  appeared  in  the  March  issue 
of  "Klai-Rat" — Thai  Citizens — a  news- 
paper published  in  Los  Angeles  by  Thai 
Citizen  News,  Inc. 

The  article  was  written  by  Dell  Scott, 
a  prominent  Los  Angeles  attorney. 

Knowing  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
Senators  and  to  American  citizens  gen- 
erally, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Moral  Imperative  To  End  the 
Indochina  War 
(By  DeU  Scott) 

In  the  bitter  and  continuing  debate  over 
bringing  the  war  In  Indochina  to  an  end. 
those  of  us  who  favor  an  Immediate  end  to 
that  war  are  almost  invariably  met  with  the 
question  of  why  do  we  always  criticize  our 
side  and  not  raise  criticisms  with  respect  to 
the  North  Vietnamese.  The  answer  Is  that 
many  of  us  have  criticized  the  North  Viet- 
namese, but  as  citizens  In  a  democracy,  each 
of  us  has  some  control  over  our  own  gov- 
ernment. When  the  course  of  action  which 
our  government  is  taking  Is  wrong,  by  voic- 
ing otir  opposition  v.-e  can  hopefully,  change 
that  course. 

As  the  truth  about  our  Involvement  In 
the  war  came  out  Into  the  open  and  as  pro- 
test against  that  Involvement  broadened, 
there  has  at  last  been  some  response  on  the 
part  of  our  government  looking  toward  our 
getting  out  of  Indochina. 

But  we  are  still  not  out.  And  death  and 
destruction  continue  every  day.  The  toll  In 
human  life  has  been  appalling.  Over  fifty 
thousand  American  soldiers  have  died,  aside 
from  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
wounded  and  Injured,  not  to  speak  of  the 
countless  hundreds  of  thousands  of  clvUlans 
wounded  and  dead. 

The  toll  m  human  values  has  been  tragic. 
Oppression,  assassinations,  defoliation,  na- 
p»alm,  tiger  cages,  torture  and  massacres 
have  become  everyday  occurrances  and  In- 
deed, have  become  methods  and  Instruments 
of  our  national  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Over  five  million  acres  have  been  denuded 
and  demolished  by  defoliants  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  looks  like  the  barren 
surface  of  the  moon. 

On  Con  Son  Island  people  have  been  caged 
like  animals — five  to  a  five-foot  by  nine-foot 
cage — and  have  had  lime  poured  on  them. 
Is  not  Con  Son  the  counterpart  of  Auschwitz 
and  Dachau? 

The  tragic  story  of  My  Lai  has  been  spread 
before  the  American  public.  Is  not  My  Lai  the 
counterpart  of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre? 

Vietnam  has  had  a  corrosive  effect  on  our 
country,  on  our  society,  on  our  national 
morale.  Nothing  has  so  divided  our  people. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  holocaust,  the 
phrase,  "the  crime  of  sUence",  has  become  a 
crushing  Indictment  of  those  who  could  have 
spoken  out,  but  didn't.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  "Nuremberg  trials,  many  of  the  German 
citizens,  when  confronted  with  the  horrible 
detail  which  came  out  of  those  trials,  said 
"we  didn't  know."  This  Is  an  evasion  In  which 
we  cannot  Indudge.  We  do  know !  The  shadow 
of  Nuremberg  falls  darkly  over  each  of  us. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  April  15,  1970.  Mr. 
Louis  B.  Lundborg,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Bank  of  America,  said  "I  see  no 
profit  to  the  country  In  trying  to  fix  the 
blame  for  what  is  past;  no  matter  who  initi- 
ated the  flrst  Involvement  and  the  subse- 
quent expansions,  the  rest  of  us  have  gone 
along  pretty  supinely.  If  anyone  is  to  blame, 
It  Is  people  like  me  who  are  not  speaking  up 
and  have  not  spoken  up  sooner  and  for  not 
asking  "what  goes  on  here." 

There  are  no  excuses  for  any  of  us.  E^ach 
of  us  knows  "what  goes  on  here."  We  must 
get  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  Nurem- 
berg. We  must  bring  the  war  In  Indochina  to 
an  Immediate  end. 


POLITICAL  PROFIT  PROM  ITT 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  no 
newcomer  to  the  political  scene  and  he 
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thoroughly  understands  the  need  for  and 
respects  the  methods  used  by  political 
adversaries  in  gaining  attention  and 
support  for  their  cause.  However,  the 
effort  of  the  opposition  party  to  squeeze 
political  profit  out  of  the  ITT  hearings 
has  gone  beyond  all  bounds  of  common 
sense.  I  recognize  their  difficulty.  They 
are  without  a  genuine  issue  in  this  presi- 
dential election  year.  I  fully  recognize 
their  need  to  try  to  create  such  an  issue. 
But  in  the  ITT  matter  they  are  trying 
to  make  the  horse  carry  more  than 
he  can  bear. 

What  we  are  seeing  now  is  more  than 
an  effort  to  create  a  campaign  issue  out 
of  whole  cloth.  At  its  roots  this  is  an 
effort  to  slay  the  President  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  a  lobbyist. 

The  hearings  have  now  become  an 
effort  to  destroy  the  precedents  upon 
which  executive  privilege  Is  based,  and 
thus  to  effectively  eliminate  the  Presi- 
dent's essential  right  to  privacy  within 
his  official  family. 

If  matters  of  state  cannot  be  discussed 
in  confidence  among  the  men  who  ad- 
vise the  President  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  then  it  becomes  virtually 
impossible  for  any  President,  Republican 
or  Democrat,  to  govern  at  all.  So  the 
choice  which  the  Democrats  are  trying 
to  force  upon  the  President  is  "give  up 
executive  privilege"  or  "give  up  Richard 
Kleindienst." 

This  is  an  irresponsible  use  of  con- 
gressional leverage  to  hamper  and  re- 
strict the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  doubtful  temporary  political 
gain. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  engage  in  such  an  effort  would 
carefully  consider  not  simply  the  du- 
bious short-range  political  advantages 
they  seek,  but  rather  the  long-range  ef- 
fect, which  will  be  to  destroy  privileged 
communications  within  the  executive 
branch,  and  therefore  to  seriously  dam- 
age the  ability  of  any  President  to  gov- 
ern effectively. 

This  is  dangerous  in  its  own  right. 
It  is  particularly  objectionable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  vehicle  is  a  phony 
attack  on  the  integrity  of  a  man  whose 
nomination  as  Attorney  General  should 
have  been  confirmed  weeks  ago. 


GENERAL  ACCGUNTTNG  OFFICE  EM- 
BARKS ON  IMPORTANT  STUDY  OF 
HEALTH  FACILITY  CONSTRUC- 
TION COSTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  18,  1971,  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971 
became  law— Public  Law  92-157.  This 
measure  will  be  vital  to  the  health  of 
America.  It  means  more  doctors  and 
other  health  professionals.  It  means  im- 
proved curricula  and  teaching  facilities. 
And  It  means  innovation  and  improve- 
ment in  medical  technology,  along  with 
the  distribution  of  urgently  needed 
health  care  throughout  our  Nation. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  Important  provision  of  this  law,  sec- 
tion 204,  which  requires  the  Comptroller 
General  to  conduct  a  study  of  health  fa- 
cilities construction  costs.  It  requires  that 
the  study  consider  the  feasibility  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  health  facilities  con- 


structed with  assistance  provided  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  particular- 
ly with  respect  to  Innovative  techniques, 
new  materials,  and  the  possible  waiver 
of  imnecessarlly  costly  Federal  stand- 
ards. The  study  is  required  to  be  ccwn- 
pleted  and  a  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act. 

It  was  my  privilege  In  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  add  to 
the  health  manpower  bill  the  amendment 
requiring  this  study.  The  House-Senate 
Conference  Committee  accepted  the 
amendment,  and  it  was  in  the  legislation 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

The  puriwse  of  adding  this  provision 
was  to  determine  whether  the  funds 
available  for  health  facilities  construc- 
tion can  be  stretched.  During  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  1969  on  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  legislation,  the 
chairman  of  the  Southern  West  Virginia 
Regional  Health  Council  stated  that  sig- 
nificant savings  could  be  obtained  in  the 
construction  of  hospitals  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  through  the  use  of  inno- 
vations, design  improvements,  and  less 
restrictive  standards.  If  this  proves  to 
be  feasible,  the  demand  for  increasing  ap- 
propriations, which  has  been  a  strain  on 
the  Federal  budget,  may  in  turn  be  re- 
duced. In  addition,  today's  high  hospital 
daily  rates,  insofar  as  they  relate  to  con- 
struction costs,  may  be  stabilized  or  pos- 
sibly even  reduced. 

Reducing  or  stabilizing  the  cost  of  con- 
structing health  facilities  will  become  in- 
creasingly important  as  the  Congress 
considers  national  health  insurance  leg- 
islation in  the  coming  years.  The  cost  of 
constructing  health  f arilities  is  currently 
running  about  $3  billion  a  year,  and  is 
expected  to  be  about  $5  billion  a  year  by 
1980.  HEW  studies  show  that  the  average 
cost  per  bed  of  constructing  a  hospital 
has  increased  from  approximately  $25,- 
000  in  1963  to  about  $48,000  per  bed  in 
1971.  In  the  same  period,  the  average 
cost  per  square  foot  of  constructing  a 
hospital  has  doubled — from  about  $25  in 
1963  to  about  $50  today. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  sponsored  the  amendment 
in  committee  and  why  I  believe  the  study 
being  made  by  the  Comptroller  General 
is  extremely  significant. 

Members  of  my  staff  and  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare recently  met  with  representatives  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  dis- 
cuss the  study.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
enthusiasm  shown  toward  this  study  by 
the  GAG,  and  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  has  initi- 
ated a  broad -scale  study  which  will  in- 
clude not  only  the  factors  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  "l^ricks  and  mortar"  as- 
pects of  construction  but  will  also  in- 
clude consideration  of  many  other  fac- 
tors which  have  a  bearing  on  health  fa- 
cility costs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
identified  through  an  intensive  state  of 
the  art  review,  significant  innovations 
which  should  be  considered  whenever 
construction  of  a  new  hospital  facility 
or  an  extensive  renovation  or  addition  to 
an  existing  facility  is  proposed.  The  In- 
novations to  be  considered  pertain  to 


planning,  design,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  health  care  facilities.  The  re- 
view T\ill  assess  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages in  construction  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  impact  the  innovations 
will  have  on  initial  construction  costs 
and  on  operating  costs  over  the  life  of  the 
facility.  Such  concepts  as  prefabricated 
construction,  interstitial  space,  modular 
construction,  accelerated  construction 
scheduling,  automated  materials  hand- 
ling systems,  and  improved  dietetic  serv- 
ices will  be  carefully  studied.  GAO  sent 
questionnaires  to  over  300  leading  au- 
thorities in  the  iiealth  and  construction 
field  asking  them  to  identify  significant 
innovations,  and  to  comment  on  their 
experience  with  the  innovations  and  have 
visited  over  60  hospitals  to  obtain  cost 
and  operating  data. 

GAO  will  also  use  computerized  life- 
cycle  cost  models  to  quantify  the  benefits 
or  disadvantages  of  each  of  the  signif- 
icant innovations  identified.  The  life- 
cycle  cost  models  will  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  savings,  in  terms  of  initial  con- 
struction costs  and  operating  costs,  if 
health  facilities  were  constructed  in- 
corporating the  innovations.  They  plan 
to  demonstrate  the  effect  on  initial  con- 
struction and  operating  costs  that  cer- 
tain significant  innovations  would  have 
if  incorporated  into  a  recently  built  hos- 
pital. This  demonstration  will  require  the 
redesign  of  certain  parts  of  the  pre- 
selected prototype  hospital  in  order  to 
incorporate  the  innovative  features  be- 
ing considered  and  to  give  recognition  to 
the  impact  such  items  have  on  costs. 
Using  sensitivity  analysis  techniques  the 
parameters  of  the  prototye  model  will 
be  expanded  to  consider  various  size 
ranges  of  hospitals. 

GAO  plans  to  examine  the  process  the 
sponsor  of  a  hospital  has  to  go  through 
in  order  to  obtain  approval  and  adequate 
funding  of  a  project.  Proper  planninf 
is  very  important  and  here,  as  in  con- 
tracting, time  means  money  and  this  fac- 
tor will  be  probed  in  depth.  What  is  very 
important  is  that  the  study  will  also 
include  a  review  of  Federal  standards  to 
determine  whether  there  are  any  un- 
necessarily restrictive  standards  which 
contribute  to  increasing  the  construction 
cost  of  hospitals.  In  this  regard,  a  variety 
of  standards  is  being  used  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  jurisdictions. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  directly 
affecting  construction  costs,  there  are 
many  significant  factors  which  have  an 
indirect  impact.  These  in  the  final 
analysis  may  turn  out  to  be  the  more 
significant.  The  GAO  study  will  include 
an  evaluation  of  the  various  means  by 
which  institutional  requirements  for 
space  could  be  met  without  constructing 
new  facilities,  expanding  facilities,  or 
renovating  facilities.  This  can  be  done 
in  essentially  two  ways;  first  by  reducing 
the  demand  by  the  user  or  patient  and 
second  by  optimizing  the  utilization  of 
existing  facilities. 

During  the  study,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  whether  health  care  is  being 
provided  in  the  appropriate  type  of  fa- 
cility, whether  health  insurance  incen- 
tives should  be  changed,  and  whether 
preventive  maintenance  programs  will 
result  in  less  inpatient  care. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
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most  critical  to  tha  determination  of  the 
kind  of  health  care  that  wiU  be  fur- 
nished to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  years  ahead.  Ways  in  which  pro- 
vider demand  can  be  reduced  may  in- 
clude the  sharing  of  facilities,  providing 
specialied  care  on  a  regional  basis,  up- 
grading of  facilities  rather  than  con- 
structing new  facilities,  utilizing  area- 
wide  planning,  and  requiring  certificates 
of  need  prior  to  constructing  a  facility. 
Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
considerations  Included  In  the  broad- 
scale,  highly  important,  and  very  exciting 
study  now  underway  in  the  General  Ac- 
coimting Office.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
study  is  the  first  of  many  steps  to  be 
taken  which  will  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  every  citizen  at  lower  cost. 


SENATE  COMMENDED  FOR  POSI- 
TIVE ACTION  ON  DISEASES  THAT 
KILL  AND  CRIPPLE  MOST  AMER- 
ICANS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  S.  3323  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Senate  last  Friday  signals  the 
declaration  of  a  new  all-out  effort  to 
combat  the  stark  health  statistics  in- 
volving heart  disease,  pulmonary  and 
respiratory  ailments,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  circulatory  system.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 
The  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of  1972,  if  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  will 
represent  a  new  war  on  these  diseases 
that  kill  or  cripple  most  Americans. 

The  bill  will  enlarge  the  authority  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Limg  Institute 
in  order  to  advance  the  national  attack 
against  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels,  the  lungs,  and  blood. 

These  diseases  collectively  cause  more 
than  half  of  the  deaths  each  year  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  combined  effect 
of  the  disabilities  and  deaths  from  such 
diseases  is  having  a  major  social  and  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  United  States.  Elim- 
ination of  such  cardiovascular  diseases 
as  significant  causes  of  disability  and 
death  could  increase  the  average  Amer- 
ican's life  expectancy  by  about  11  years. 
Moreover,  the  significant  conquest  of 
these  diseases  could  provide  for  annual 
savings  to  the  economy  in  lost  wages, 
productivity  and  costs  of  medical  care 
of  more  than  $30  billion  each  year. 

Chronic  respiratory  diseases  affect  an 
estimated  10  million  Americans.  Just  one 
aspect  of  this  national  problem  Is  spot- 
lighted in  the  current  deliberations  on 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  and  our 
efforts  to  provide  benefits  to  the  many 
thousands  of  coal  miners  who' suffer  from 
pneumoconiosis,  or  black  lung,  and  the 
attendant  diseases  of  emphysema,  bron- 
chitis, and  asthma. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  some- 
day medical  technology  will  advance  to 
the  point  where  the  aging  process  may  be 
arrested  or  even  reversed,  that  someday 
vital  parts  of  the  body  might  be  inter- 
changed on  a  routine  basis,  and  that  the 
average  lifespan  of  human  beings  could 
conceivably  be  doubled. 
These  developments  are,  admittedly, 


far  in  the  future.  Today  we  are  dealing 
with  one  giant  step  in  the  continuing  bat- 
tle against  diseases  that  threaten  man- 
kind. The  10-point  program  plan  con- 
tained In  this  bill  constitute  a  rational 
approach  to  the  problem  of  organizing  a 
national  attack  against  cardiovascular 
and  pulmonary  diseases,  as  well  as  dis- 
eases of  the  blood. 

It  represents  a  recognition  and  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  by  both  Congress 
and  our  leading  medical  authorities  that 
the  incalculable  human  suffering  and 
avoidable  economic  loss  resulting  from 
these  major  killers  must  be  diminished. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Health  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  .  Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
know  of  his  constant  work  to  accomplish 
this  important  advance  in  safeguarding 
the  health  of  our  citizens.  Members  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee  and  our  parent 
committee  were  helpful  in  the  consider- 
ation and  commitment  to  this  positive 
effort.  

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED—ESSAY BY  HARRY  L.  GIL- 
BERT, RENO,  NEV. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  sponsored  a  national 
essay  contest  which  attempted  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  capabilities,  po- 
tential, and  accomplishments  of  the  32 
million  handicapped  citizens  in  our  coun- 
try. Junior  high  and  high  school  stu- 
dents from  44  States  took  part  in  the 
contest. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Harry  L. 
Gilbert  of  Reno,  Nev.,  has  been  named 
the  first  place  winner.  His  thoughtful 
essay  points  out  that  for  too  long  we 
have  simply  viewed  the  handicapped  as 
faceless  statistics  while  ignoring  them 
as  individuals. 

I  know  that  others  will  find  his 
award-winning  essay  well  worth  reading, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Employment  of  the  Handicapped  :  How  Well 

Is  Mt  CoMMtJNiTT  Informed 

(By  Harry  L.  Gilbert) 

I  have  often  heard  It  said  that  man  fears 
what  he  does  not  understand.  This  Idea  Is  a 
broad  one  and  can  apply  to  a  wide  range  of 
situations,  but  It  seems  to  relate  particu- 
larly weU  to  the  employment  problems  of 
the  handicapped.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  group  in  today's  society,  these  people 
have  had  to  struggle  against  public  Ignor- 
ance to  dispel  the  instinctive  fear  they  have 
encountered. 

Mrs.  Billy  Qualey  Is  one  person  who  has 
been  winning  her  struggle.  Ever  since  she 
was  stricken  with  polio  at  the  age  of  eight, 
she  has  had  to  fight  to  overcome  people's 
reactions  to  her  handicap.  Now,  as  a  credit 
department  employee  at  Montgomery  Ward, 
she  can  speak  from  experience  and  is  able 
to  pinpoint  the  cause  of  the  public's  mis- 
understandings and  rears.  "Pe<^le  don't 
know  enough,"  she  says,  "and  this  Is  because 
the  Information  services  Just  don't  tell 
enough." » This  remark  sums  up  the  situation 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


neatly,  for  although  a  survey  of  local  busi- 
nessmen  showed   that   most   were   familiar 
with  the  "Hire  the  Handicapped"  advertise- 
ments  that  appear  from  time  to  time  on 
radio  and  television  and  In  print,  only  a  few 
could  recognize  any  of  the  details  of  those 
twis.'  They  knew  that  "It's  good  biislneas  to 
hire  the  handicapped,"  but  that's  about  all 
they  knew.  And,  of  course,  few  of  them  had 
ever  had  much  contact  with  a  handicapped 
person.  In  view  of  this  lack  of  knowledge,  it 
cannot  be  very  surprising  that  when  many 
employers  actually  come  face  to  face  with 
a  person  who  is  handicapped,  their  reaction 
Is  one  of  subdued  terror.  They  are  unpre- 
pared for  the  strange  experience,  and  they 
tend  to  withdraw  In  fear.  Mrs.  Qualey  adds, 
"Everyone  likes  to  say  "hire  the  handicapped.' 
but  when  it  gets  right  down  to  doing  some- 
thing, people  are  leery  of  the  whole  thing." 
Recently,  however,  this  attitude  has  begun 
to  change.  Agencies  helping  the  handicapped 
have  expanded  and  formalized  their  public- 
relations   departments   and   have   increased 
their  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  em- 
ployers and  trained  handicapped  Job-seek- 
ers.' Counselors  from  the  agencies  give  pro- 
grams to  service  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions,  since   members   of  these   groups   are 
often  potential  employers.  Counselors  also 
visit  new  Industries  In  town  to  explain  their 
programs  and  to  survey  the  tjrpes  of  Jobs  that 
win  be  available  for  their  clientele.  Latf r  they 
return  to  the  employer  with  a  specific  client's 
records  to  set  up  an  Interview.  As  with  any 
employment  situation,  though,  the  Interview 
is  still  the  most  important  step,  because  It 
allows  the  handicapped  person  to  prove  him- 
self m  front  of  the  employer,  thus  placing  the 
final  responsibility  for  success  or  failure  on 
the  applicant  himself.*  The  agencies  report 
that  the  response  to  this  program  has  been 
excellent.  In  the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970 
alone,    the    State    Rehabilitation    Division 
helped  933  disabled  people  to  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society.* 

The  methods  of  the  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies have  brought  impressive  results,  but  to 
date  their  impact  has  been  restricted  be- 
cause of  the  limited  number  of  'ndustrles 
that  the  agencies  work  with.  If  these  meth- 
ods— dealing  Intensely  with  specifics  rather 
than  with  generalities — were  applied  to  the 
whole  of  society,  the  effects  could  be  stag- 
gering. The  way  to  help  the  community  really 
know  and  understand  its  handicapped  Is  to 
throw  out  the  vague  and  Ineffective  advertis- 
ing campaigns  now  in  force  and  replace  them 
with  greatly  expanded  programs  that  would 
present  the  disabled  In  a  new  light.  They  need 
to  be  shown  neither  as  an  anonymous  group 
of  people  who  need  help  nor  as  statistics  on 
a  chart,  but  rather  as  real  Individuals — each 
VTlth  his  own  needs,  troubles,  desires,  and 
fears — who  Just  happen  to  be  disabled.  They 
need  to  be  presented  as  actual  people  In  per- 
sonal Interviews,  In  editorials,  and  In  picture 
stories  In  publications  all  over  the  country, 
from  the  smallest  local  newspaper  to  the 
largest  national  magazine.  If  everyone  had 
the  chance  to  meet  Mrs.  Qualey  and  see  her 
at  work,  moving  confidently  about  In  spite  of 
her  crutches,  no  one  would  wonder  why  "It's 
good  business  to  hire  the  handicapped." 

I  cannot  say  that  such  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional advertising  campaign  would  solve  all 
the  problems  of  the  disabled,  nor  even  that 
it  would  lead  to  their  being  fully  employed. 
Nothing  is  ever  that  simple.  But  I  can  say 
that  what  people  know  and  understand  they 
can  accept;  for  as  Emerson  has  written: 
"Knowledge  is  the  antidote  of  fear."  • 

FOOTNOTES 

*  Mrs.  BlUy  Qualey,  employee  at  Montgom- 
ery Ward,  in  an  interview  January,  1972. 

*  Surveys  of  17  businesses,  conducted  at  the 
Village  Shopping  Center  and  In  downtown 
Reno.  January.  1970. 

'  Mr.  William  Kelly  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
Rehabilitation  and  Adjustment  Center,  and 
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Mr.  Virgil  Wedge  of  the  Washoe  County  As- 
soclatlou  for  Retarded  Children,  in  inter- 
views, January,  1972. 

*Mrs.  Mary  Morrison  of  the  Reno  Junior 
College  of  Business,  Interview  January,  1972. 

»Ibid.,  Mr.  Kelly,  Footnote  3. 

•>  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "Courage,"  Society 
and  Solitude  (Oxford,  1927),  page  255. 


CHARLESTON  WETLANDS 
RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

Mr.  HOTiT.INGS.  Mr.  President,  in  early 
March,  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  the  need  for  the  initiation  of 
construction  of  a  Wetlands  Research 
Laboratory  in  South  Carolina.  This  cen- 
ter was  proposed  by  the  Forest  Service 
as  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  appro- 
priation bill  but  had  to  be  deleted  as  exact 
cost  figures  were  not  then  available.  The 
service  has  now  determined  that  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  center  will  be  $1,370,- 
000,  which  includes  the  $125,000  for 
planning. 

The  need  for  this  center  becomes  ap- 
parent upon  looking  at  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  demand  in  this  country  for 
wood  and  wood  products  is  tremendous. 
The  five  Southeastern  States  now  sup- 
ply one-third  of  the  Nation's  pulpwood, 
one-eight  of  the  lumber  and  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  plywood.  The  demand  for 
southern  pine  timber  is  expected  to  triple 
and  the  demand  for  southern  hardwood 
is  expected  to  double  in  the  next  50  years. 
Because  of  topography,  soils,  land-use 
patterns  and  population  trends,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Nation's  timber  and  paper 
will  be  produced  in  the  loblolly  pine  and 
wetland  forests  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain  and  the  Piedmont. 

However,  unless  forest  productivity  is 
increased,  timber  prices  will  not  be  able 
to  remain  competitive.  Both  the  loblolly 
pine  ecosystem  and  the  wetland  hard- 
wood ecosystem  have  the  potential  for 
significantly  increased  productivity,  pro- 
vided adequate  research  and  action  pro- 
grams can  be  undertaken.  The  Forest 
Service  would  propose  to  undertake  this 
type  of  extensive  and  intensive  research 
at  the  Charleston  Wetlands  Research 
Center. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station  in  Charleston 
is  housed  in  quarters  rented  from  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  What  re- 
search which  they  have  xmdertaken  to 
date  has  been  severely  limited  by  the  fact 
that  these  rental  quarters  provide  office 
space  only.  The  type  of  research  program 
described  cannot  be  imdertaken  without 
adequate  laboratory  facilities,  including 
control  growth  chambers  and  special 
greenhouses.  A  federally  owned  15-acre 
tract  near  Charleston  has  already  been 
transferred  to  the  Forest  Service  for  this 
laboratory.  It  is  time  to  act  on  this  proj- 
ect now. 

In  further  support  of  this  center,  on 
April  5  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
adopted  a  concurred  resolution  memo- 
rializing the  Members  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port fimding  of  a  planned  U.S.  Forest 
Service  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory  in 
Charleston,  S.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  Memorializing 
THE  Members  of  Congress  to  Support 
Funding  of  a  Planned  U.S.  Forest  Service 
Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

Whereas,  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  pro- 
poses to  expand  Its  forest  research  program 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory; 
and 

Whereas,  accelerated  research  efforts  are 
needed  to  stimulate  the  productivity  and  en- 
vironmental quality  of  the  coastal  loblolly 
pine  and  hardwood  forest  ecosystems,  which 
axe  dominant  components  of  the  forest  re- 
sources of  South  Carolina.  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  members  of  Congress  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  support  plans  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  to  construct  a  Forestry  Sci- 
ences Laboratory  in  Charleston  by  seeking 
the  inclusion  of  planning  funds  for  the  labo- 
ratory in  the  fiscal  1973  budget  of  the  United 
States. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  South  Carolina. 


UTAH'S  SKI  SLOPES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  skiers  the 
world  over  know — or  have  heard — about 
the  quality  of  the  ski  slopes  in  Utah,  and 
particularily  those  at  the  Park  City  Re- 
sort east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  But  few  of 
them  know  that  one  reason  the  hea^y 
mantle  of  snow  is  so  thick  and  firm  is 
that  there  is  a  thick  grass  cover  under- 
neath. 

And  even  fewer  realize  that  this  thick 
grass  cover  results  in  the  main  from  good 
sou  conservation  practices  worked  out  by 
the  Kamas  Valley,  Utah,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Soil  Conservation,  the  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  SCS,  carries  a  story  m  its 
February  1972  issue  on  the  work  which 
has  been  done  to  put  the  Park  City  ski 
runs  in  such  excellent  condition,  and  dis- 
cusses other  ways  in  which  both  Federal 
and  Utah  State  agencies  are  working  to 
make  the  Park  City  a  desirable  recreation 
area  both  in  the  winter  and  the  summer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  hat  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Grass,  A  Friendly  Base  for 
Ski  Fun,"  and  written  by  Ralph  H.  Felk- 
er.  Areas  Conservationist,  SCS,  at  Provo, 
Utah,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Grass — A   Friendly   Base   tor  Ski  Pun 
(By  Ralph  H.  Felker) 

Skiers  on  the  slopes  at  Utah's  Park  City 
Resort,  east  of  Salt  Lake  City,  know  little  of 
the  preparation  and  work  that  went  Into  get- 
ting the  course  into  its  present  splendid 
condition. 

They  glide  and  swoop  over  the  heavy  white 
mantle  of  snow  made  more  firm  and  lasting 
by  the  Insulating  effect  of  the  thick  grass 
cover  underneath. 

A.  W.  (Woody)  Anderson,  manager  of  the 
resort,  says  that  a  snow  course  Is  in  some 
ways  like  a  house.  "It  must  have  a  good 
foundation,"  he  explains.  An  avowed  con- 
servationist. Anderson  is  aware  of  the  need 


for  plant  cover  for  protection  of  the  land 
in  most  of  its  uses. 

Park  City  has  nearly  35  miles  of  skiing 
slopes  between  the  7,000-  and  9,400-foot  ele- 
vations. Seven  lifts  accommodate  skiers  at 
the  rate  of  7,000  an  hour. 

The  planning  of  Park  City  began  In  1962. 
Professional  ski-run  designers  helped  with 
the  overall  layout. 

For  help  In  developing  a  long-range  plan 
for  the  entire  12,000  acres  of  range  and  forest 
land,  Anderson  went  to  the  Kamas  Valley 
Soil  Conservation  District.  He  explained  to 
the  district  supervisors  that  he  had  in  mind 
sheep  grazing,  improved  wildlife  manage- 
ment, watershed  conservation,  and  an  18- 
hole  golf  course  in  addition  to  the  ski  enter- 
prise. 

SCS  people  assigned  to  the  district  were 
ready  to  help  with  the  conservation  work. 
DeWitt  Grandy,  a  range  conservationist,  pro- 
posed trail  field  plantings  of  six  varieties  of 
grass.  Seed  for  four  varieties — Tegmar  inter- 
mediate wheatgJftss,  Pomar  orchardgrass, 
Durar  hard  fescue,  and  Sodar  wheatgrass — 
was  provided  by  the  SCS  Plant  Materials 
Center  at  Aberdeen,  Idaho,  because  It  was 
not  available  at  the  time  from  commercial 
sources.  Smooth  brome  and  the  intermediate 
wheatgrass  seemed  to  fit  the  need  best. 
In  1963  clearing  began. 
"That  was  when  I  got  scared,"  Anderson 
admitted.  "I  could  see  a  heavy  rainstorm 
turning  the  runs  Into  rough,  rugged  gullies." 
By  the  time  the  course  was  ready  for  use, 
the  grass  was  doing  its  Job. 

In  mid-August  each  year  the  grass  and 
aspen  sprouts  are  clipped  about  8  Inches 
from  the  ground.  The  clippings  are  left  on 
the  ground,  thus  helping  to  reduce  soil  loss 
and  to  Improve  water  percolation  Into  the 
soil.  They  also  add  to  the  Insulating  effect. 
"Where  the  clippings  have  accumulated, 
we  have  an  earlier  snowpack  and  earlier  ski- 
ing," Anderson  explained. 

Fire  Is  a  continuing  threat,  especially  In 
August  and  early  in  September.  The  Utah 
Department  of  Forestry  has  worked  with 
Park  City  Resort  on  a  fire  control  plan. 

The  skiing  season  lasts  about  150  days, 
from  mid-November  to  late  April.  But  there 
Is  activity  before  and  after.  Deer  habitat  has 
Improved;  visitors  riding  the  gondola  lift 
frequently  see  deer  on  the  slopes  below. 
Sheep  graze  certain  areas  In  summer.  The 
entire  watershed  Is  protected  by  improving 
the  vegetation,  which  keeps  water  pollution 
by  sediment  at  a  minimum.  The  18-hole 
golf  course  will  be  playable  next  summer. 

In  winter  Anderson  and  his  staff  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  places  where  accidents 
occur.  These  locations  are  studied,  and  the 
terrain  Is  changed  sometimes  to  reduce  the 
hazard.  Disturbed  areas  are  seeded  promptly 
to  prevent  erosion  and  to  provide  the  grass 
base  for  snow. 

There  Is  still  work  to  be  done  to  make 
the  course  more  efficient,  claims  Anderson. 
One  objective  Is  to  install  an  electronic 
snow  measuring  device  to  get  prompt  and 
accurate  Information  on  snow  conditions. 
The  Kamas  Valley  Soil  Conservation  District 
Is  helping  with  this.  The  U.S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau has  Installed  a  station  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  complex.  With  the  measuring 
device  to  report  snow  conditions  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice  and  the  Weather  Bureau  sta- 
tion to  provide  forecast  Information,  the 
Park  City  staff  will  be  able  to  keep  skiers 
fully  Informed. 

About  21  percent  of  the  winter  days  In 
the  area  are  overcast  and  snowy,  but  55  per- 
cent are  sunny  with  day  temperatures  aver- 
aging 20  to  30  degrees.  With  plenty  of  snow 
on  the  slopes,  skiers  couldn't  ask  for  any- 
thing more. 


RATINGS  ON  OREGON 
CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
book,  "The  Almanac  of  American  Poli- 
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tics,"  has  just  been  published  which  con- 
tains ratings  on  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  House.  These  voting  profiles 
represent  the  observations  of  several  na- 
tional organizations.  Because  of  the  in- 
terest that  has  been  expressed  concern- 
ing voting  records,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Clarence  Zaitz'  UPI  article  on 
the  Oregon  delegation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Almanac  Gives  a  Rundown  on  Solons' 

Ratings,  Records 

(By  Clarence  Zaitz) 

Salem.— Labor  likes  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  the 
best  and  business  likes  Congressman  Wen- 
dell Wyatt  the  best  among  Oregon's  congres- 
sional delegation. 

A  new  book,  "The  Almanac  of  American 
Politics '  gives  a  rundown  on  every  member 
of  the  Senate  and  Congress  and  details  the 
"ratings"  given  them  by  several  different 
national  organizations. 

It  shows,  for  example,  that  Hatfield  voted 
"right"  as  far  as  the  Committee  on  Political 
Education  (COPE)  of  the  AFL-CIO  was  con- 
cerned, 92  per  cent  of  the  time,  while  Wyatt 
and  Rep.  John  Dellenback  voted  properly 
50  per  cent  of  the  time.  It  shows  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Businessmen  (NAB) 
as  rating  Wyatt  right  85  per  cent  of  the  time. 

The  almanac,  published  by  gambit,  is  put 
together  by  three  young  men,  Michael  Ba- 
rone.  Grant  Ujlfusa,  and  Douglas  Matthews. 

It  contains  a  masterful  political  profile  of 
every  state  and  every  district  In  every  state, 
backed  up  by  statistical  tables  on  a  myriad 
of  details,  including  how  much  money  each 
district  gets  from  various  federal  appropria- 
tions. 

A  key  feature  of  the  almanac  is  a  table 
showing  how  senators  voted  on  21  key  Issues 
during  the  past  three  years  and  how  repre- 
sentatives voted  on  15  key  Issues. 

The  authors  say  they  have  purposely  chos- 
en issues  which  provide  the  "best  single  ob- 
jective Indicator  of  his  position  on  a  specific 
Issue  and  of  his  general  ideological  persua- 
sion." 

They  say  they  have  "tried  to  choose  hotly 
contested,  revealing  'key  votes*  on  Important 
and  Illustrative  Issues  of  1969,  1970,  and  1971 
that  have  demonstrated  what  decision  a  leg- 
islator made  when  the  chips  were  down." 

HATFIELD   RECORD 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hatfield,  who 
Is  often  criticized  for  missing  votes  whUe  he 
Is  on  the  lecture  circuit  has  a  "perfect"  vot- 
ing record  on  the  21  key  issues. 

Only  Al  UUman  also  had  a  perfect  score. 
Sen.  Bob  Packwood  missed  4  of  the  21  votes, 
and  Wyatt,  Edith  Green,  and  Dellenback  each 
missed  two. 

Some  of  the  votes  which  were  analyed  for 
this  purpose  Include  the  ABM,  the  SST,  racial 
busing,  confirmation  of  Harold  Carswell,  mili- 
tary spending,  and  legalization  of  marijuana. 

Packwood  and  Dellenback  were  rated  as 
voting  right  82  per  cent  of  the  time  as  far  as 
the  NAB  was  concerned,  while  UUman  did  so 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  time  and  Hart;flield,  18. 

The  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
(CFU)  rated  the  representatives  and  gave 
tniman  and  Green  the  highest  rating— 63  per 
cent.  Wyatt  was  given  a  61  and  Dellenback, 
44. 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
(ADA)  gave  Hatfield  the  highest  rating,  with 
an  84  per  cent  score,  and  Dellenback  had  the 
lowest,  32  per  cent.  ADA  ranked  Packwood  at 
50,  Ullman  at  41,  and  Wyatt  and  Green  at  40. 

A  conservative  group,  the  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  (ACA)  gave  the  best 
ranking  to  Wyatt.  a  69.  Hatfield  received  only 
a  17  from  ACA;  Packwood  had  50,  Dellenback, 
47,  and  Ullman  and  Green,  41  each. 

Hatfield    was    favored    by    the    National 


Farmers  Union  (NFU)  also,  getting  a  94  per 
cent  score  from  them;  Packwood  got  a  71. 
In  the  House,  Ullman  had  69,  Green,  64,  Del- 
lenback, 61,  and  Wyatt,  45. 

Hatfield  and  Packwood  voted  together 
more  often  than  not.  The  main  Issues  where 
they  split  Included:  Reduction  of  Pentagon 
public  relations  funds,  with  Hatfield  against 
the  funds  and  Packwood  for;  to  cut  oil  and 
gas  depletion  allowances — Hatfield  for  and 
Packwood  against;  and  to  provide  greater 
warranties  to  consumer,  Hatfield  voting  for, 
and  Packwood  against. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  leg- 
islation to  reform  the  welfare  system  will 
soon  be  before  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  inequities,  in- 
adequacies, and  abuses  of  our  present 
welfare  system,  and  I  believe  welfare  re- 
form is  both  necessary  and  long  over- 
due. 

I  strongly  feel  that  our  primary  goal 
must  be  to  assure  that  as  many  people  as 
possible  receive  their  income  from  em- 
ployment rather  than  welfare.  Those  who 
are  imable  to  receive  an  adequate  in- 
come through  employment  must  have 
access  to  a  just  and  humane  welfare  sys- 
tem. In  that  regard,  the  provision  in  H.R. 
1  establishing  a  $2,400  allowance  for  a 
family  of  four  with  no  other  income,  a 
level  which  is  inadequate  to  provide  that 
family  with  the  basic  necessities  of  life, 
is  in  need  of  amendment.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide the  bstsic  necessities  of  life.  It  does 
not  sufficiently  help  those  States  which 
do.  One  of  many  ways  to  help  the  help- 
less— and  the  States — is  to  continue  the 
eligibility  of  welfare  recipients  for  food 
stamps.  Other  ways  are  needed. 

Welfare  reform  is  far-reaching  legis- 
lation, which,  if  amended  and  enacted, 
will  benefit  not  only  the  recipients  and 
our  hard-pressed  cities  and  States  but, 
indeed,  all  elements  of  our  society. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  recently 
published  a  series  of  articles  by  Lois 
Wille  which  explain  and  analyze  our  wel- 
fare problem.  Mr.  President,  because  I 
found  Mrs.  Wille's  series  to  be  exception- 
ally well  researched,  perceptive,  and  bal- 
anced, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
highly  commend  them  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Mar.  25, 1972] 

Welfare    in    Illinois:    $1    Billion 

Headache 

(By  Lois  WUle) 

One  In  every  four  children  In  Chicago  Is  on 
relief.  By  almost  any  standard,  that  means 
they  are  poor. 

They  get  about  87  cents  a  day  for  food. 

They  get  about  $25  a  year  for  pants  and 
shirts  or  skirts  and  dresses,  $5  a  year  for 
underwear  and  $9  for  a  coat. 

These  children — 338,000  of  them  aged  18 
and  under — are  the  biggest  single  block  In 
the  swelling  IlUnols  relief  rolls. 

Two  years  ago  20  i)er  cent  of  Chicago's 
1,150,000  children  aged  18  and  under  were 
sui7porte<l  by  public  aid.  Today  29  per  cent 
get  public  aid. 

About  a  million  people  In  Illinois  received 
some  form  of  aid.  Paying  the  bill — well  over 
a  billion  dollars  a  year — takes  every  bit  of 
ingenuity  the  state's  budget  experts  can 
muster. 

Early  in  April  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvle  will 


ask  the  Legislature  for  a  $166  million  de- 
ficiency appropriation  for  the  Public  Aid  De- 
partment. If  the  Legislature  refuses,  the  re- 
lief coffers  will  be  empty  by  mid-May. 

Where  the  money  will  come  from  Is  not 
yet  certain.  But,  Etccordlng  to  a  number  of 
studies,  there  Isn't  much  doubt  about  where 
the  poor  are  coming  from. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  behind  sky- 
rocketing relief  rolls : 

A  slow,  steady  Increase  began  in  the  late 
1960s,  spurred  by  antlpoverty  workers  who 
spread  the  word  to  millions  of  poor  that  they 
were  eligible  for  welfare  benefits. 

A  rapid  Increase  In  welfare  rolls  began  in 
mid-1970,  when  the  economy  faltered. 

Public  aid  rolls  In  Illinois  climbed  25  per 
cent  from  1965  through  1969,  when  Jobs  were 
plentiful.  They  soared  60  per  cent  from  1970 
through  1971,  when  the  recession  hit. 
87,000  JOBS  lost 

Since  1969,  about  87,000  jobs  were  lost  in 
the  Chicago  area,  most  of  them  In  factories, 
steel  mills  and  construction. 

All  the  eligible  poor  still  have  not  been  ab- 
sorbed by  welfare  rolls,  according  to  a  new 
study  by  the  New  Tork  City  Rand  Institute 
commissioned  by  the  state. 

After  analyzing  census  reports  and  other 
papulation  studies.  Rand  estimated  that  in 
1967  only  37  per  cent  of  all  eligible  persons 
In  Cook  County  received  aid.  In  1971.  about 
62  per  cent  received  it. 

The  biggest  uncovered  group.  Rand  said, 
are  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  Nearly  all 
those  eligible  for  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (ADC)  receive  help. 

Other  heavily  populated  states  are  even 
worse  off  than  Illinois.  Relief  rolls  doubled 
here  in  the  last  10  years,  but  they  tripled  In 
California  and  New  York  and  quadrupled  in 
New  Jersey. 

Chicago  taxpayers,  in  particular,  have  been 
lufky.  The  city  pays  only  a  tiny  portion  of 
the  public  aid  bill — about  $10  million  a  year. 

If  Illinois  followed  the  New  York  system, 
Chicago  would  have  to  pay  about  $190  million 
a  year. 

In  New  York  and  a  number  of  other  states, 
the  federal  government  pays  half  the  bill,  the 
state  pays  25  per  cent  and  cities  or  counties 
pay  the  other  25  percent. 

In  California,  the  federal  government  pays 
half,  the  state  pays  20  per  cent  and  counties 
pay  20  per  cent. 

STATE    GETS    THE    TAB 

But  In  Illinois  social  services  traditionally 
have  been  the  state's  responsibility.  Here, 
the  federal  government  pays  half,  and  the 
state  picks  up  nearly  all  of  the  remainder. 

Chicago  contributes  only  to  general  assist- 
ance, a  catchall  category  for  poor  persons 
who  don't  fit  into  the  federally  subsidized 
categories:  ADC  and  aid  to  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled. 

The  Increase  In  public  aid  rolls  probably 
would  be  much  more  readily  accepted  by  tax- 
payer if  it  were  not  for  these  three  frustrat- 
ing facets  of  the  system : 

1.   PUBLIC  aid  makes  IT  EASIER  FOR  FATHERS  TO 
DESERT   THEIR   FAMILIES 

In  Illinois  and  In  most  Northern  states,  an 
unemployed  father  Is  eligible  for  ADC.  He 
doesn't  have  to  disappear  to  get  help  for  his 
family.  Also,  if  he  works  at  a  job  that  pays 
less  than  public  aid  grants,  he  can  get  sub- 
sidized up  to  the  welfare  standard  of  about 
$3,200  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

Despite  these  aids  designed  to  ke:;p  fam- 
ilies together,  the  father  is  not  living  in  the 
home  in  83  per  cent  of  all  ADC  cases. 

Only  about  7  per  cent  of  these  absent  fa- 
thers contribute  to  their  children's  support. 
About  45  per  cent  are  not  married  to  the 
mothers. 

Technically,  the  Public  Aid  Department 
tries  to  find  missing  fathers  and  sues  them 
for  support.  But,  as  one  caseworker  says: 

"If  a  man  doesn't  want  to  be  found,  it's 
almost  impyossible  to  find  him." 
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2.  Public  aid  families  move  to  Illinois  from 
states  with  smaller  welfare  benefits. 

In  a  recent  12-month  period,  an  average  of 
580  families  a  month  were  added  to  Illinois 
welfare  rolls  after  living  here  less  than  a 
year. 

The  biggest  contributors  were  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Puerto 
Rico,  which  pay  considerably  less  than  Illi- 
nois. In  Puerto  Rico,  a  family  of  four  gets 
$480  a  year.  In  Mississippi,  it  gets  »672  a 
year. 

But  other  big  contributors  were  California 
and  Michigan,  states  that  pay  about  as  much 
as  Illinois  does.  Both  were  hit  much  more 
heavily  by  unemployment  than  we  were. 

3.  Large  sums  of  welfare  money  go  to  peo- 
ple who,  according  to  the  rules,  should  not 
get  It. 

Last  year  Illinois  lost  an  estimated  $47.3 
million  in  payments  to  Ineligible  persons 
and  overpayments  to  eligible  persons. 

This  is  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  state's 
welfare  budget,  but  it  would  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  making  up  the  deficit  the 
budget  now  faces. 

Random  samplings  by  investigators  work- 
ing for  the  state  Public  Aid  Department  re- 
veal that : 

Of  the  171,700  ADC  cases  In  Illinois,  about 
3.8  per  cent  are  not  eligible.  They  get  about 
$18.5  million  a  year  in  cash  grants  and  $4.2 
million  in  medical  care. 

Of  the  106,290  aged,  blind  and  disabled 
cases,  3.7  per  cent  are  not  eligible.  They  get 
about  $4.3  million  a  year  In  cash  and  $3.4 
million  in  medical  care. 

OX  the  95,600  persons  not  on  public  aid 
who  receive  free  medical  care,  about  12  per 
cent  are  not  eligible.  Their  Incomes  are  above 
the  cutoff  of  $200  a  month  for  a  family  of 
two  and  $300  for  a  family  of  four. 

These  ineligible  persons  get  about  $4.8  mil- 
lion a  year  in  medical  care. 

About  22  per  cent  of  all  ADC  cases  get  more 
money  than  they  should — an  average  of  $442 
a  year  for  each  family.  About  17  per  cent  get 
an  avertige  of  $216  a  year  less  than  they 
should.  The  net  loss  to  the  state  Is  $10.4 
million. 

About  13  per  cent  of  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled persons  are  overpaid  and  about  10  per 
cent  are  underpaid.  The  net  loss  is  $1.7  mil- 
lion. 

MISTAKES   ABOtTND 

Not  all  of  this  money  goes  to  "cheaters,"  by 
any  means.  The  state  investigators  report 
that  about  half  the  errors  are  due  to  faulty 
calculations  by  public  aid  personnel. 

The  mistakes  are  easy  to  understand.  A 
public  aid  family  In  Illinois  does  not  get  a 
flat  grant  based  on  Its  size,  as  in  some  states. 
Instead,  budgets  are  based  on  about  100 
variables — whether  the  family  needs  a  tele- 
phone, how  it  does  its  laundry,  whether  any- 
one needs  a  special  diet,  how  old  the  children 
are,  how  many  school  books  they  need,  and 
on  and  on. 

The  procedure  is  extremely  complex,  and 
caseworkers  often  are  inexperienced.  About 
35  per  cent  of  the  1,230  workers  in  Cook 
County  quit  every  year. 

It  is  certainly  possible,  though,  for  a  fam- 
ily to  He  about  its  financial  status  and  be 
accepted  for  public  aid. 

To  be  eligible,  a  family  of  four  must  have 
less  than  $300  in  savings  and  an  Income  less 
than  it  would  get  on  public  aid. 

Verification  is  difficult.  Usually,  public  aid 
workers  accept  a  family's  word — and  that  Is 
that. 

Unless  the  state  hires  thousands  of  In- 
vestigators to  shadow  welfare  recipients.  It 
is  virtually  Impossible  to  determine  If  a 
mother  gets  undeclared  support  from  an  ab- 
sent father,  or  if  a  family  member  works  un- 
der a  fake  Social  Security  card. 

A  recent  column  In  Wright  College's  news- 
paper gave  this  intriguing  advice  to  co- 
eds considering  abortions: 


"An  alternative  could  be  ADC,"  the  colum- 
nist wrote.  "You  will  be  asked  who  the  father 
Is.  It  is  advantageous  for  the  father  and 
for  yourself  to  answer  that  you  do  not 
know.  ...  If  you  claim  the  father,  the  wel- 
fare department  will  try  and  receive  money 
from  him. 

"As  your  baby  grows,  you  can  work  part 
time  vmder  a  fake  name  and  social  security 
number." 

Many  caseworkers  would  not  report  small- 
time cheating,  even  If  they  did  know  about 
it.  "The  grants  are  so  low  that  people  have 
got  to  have  some  other  means  to  live  de- 
cently," said  one  woman.  "I  don't  consider 
that  fraud.  I  consider  It  trying  to  stay  above 
water." 

WHKBE  THET  COME  FBOM 

States  contributing  the  most  new  resi- 
dents (here  under  a  year)  to  Illinois  welfare 
rolls  m  fiscal  1972  are: 

Mississippi — 770  families. 

Missouri — 682  families. 

California — 507  families. 

Puerto  Rico — 474  families. 

Foreign  countries — 374  families. 

Indiana — 370  families. 

Tennessee — 361  families. 

Michigan — 306  families. 

Arkansas — 302  families. 

Texas — 299  families. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Mar.  27, 1972] 

Ora  $1  Billion  Heabtache:  Why  Mothess 

Turn  to  ADC 

(By  Lois  Wllle) 

Lucy's  hand  trembled  and  she  bit  her  lip 
when  she  got  to  the  key  question. 

Why,  asked  the  long  white  form,  are  you 
requesting  public  aid? 

"My  husband  left  me,"  she  wrote.  "I  don't 
have  any  support." 

Later,  she  turned  her  head  away  from  the 
caseworker  who  sat  beside  her  In  the  cubby- 
hole office  and  spat  out:  "Three  weeks  be- 
fore Christmas  he  walked  out  on  me.  With 
another  baby  on  the  way.  That  isn't  a  man. 
That's  a  rat." 

Those  words,  or  something  similar,  can  be 
heard  a  thousand  times  a  month  In  public 
aid  offices  throughout  the  state. 

Although  it's  easy  to  lump  all  "welfare 
mothers"  together  Into  one  gigantic,  tax- 
consuming  statistic,  each  has  a  bitter,  tragic 
story  to  tell. 

About  10,000  children  whose  fathers  are 
dead  are  supported  by  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (ADC)   In  Illinois. 

Another  85,000  children  whose  fathers  are 
unemployed  or  disabled  are  supported  by 
ADC. 

And  410,000 — about  81  per  cent  of  the 
total — have  fathers  living  somewhere,  but 
not  with  them.  Only  30,000,  or  7  per  cent, 
get  some  financial  help  from  their  absent 
fathers. 

To  people  who  blame  welfare  mothers  for 
high  taxes,  welfare  mother  Johnnie  Tlllmon 
says: 

"That's  a  special  version  of  the  notion  that 
Eve,  and  Eve  only,  brought  sin  into  the 
world.'' 

Mrs.  "nilmon,  a  New  Yorker  who  is  a 
founder  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization, wrote  in  the  new  magazine  "Ms": 

"Stop  for  a  minute  and  think  what  wovUd 
happen  to  you  and  your  kids  If  you  sud- 
denly had  no  husband  and  no  savings  .  .  . 
If  you  don't  have  a  man  to  pay  for  every- 
thing, then  everything  changes.  You've  failed 
as  a  woman,  because  you've  failed  to  attract 
and  keep  a  man." 

Lucy  Moore,  22.  mother  of  a  3-year-old 
boy  and  six  months  pregnant,  wife  of  a 
sporadically  employed  dishwasher,  house- 
keeper of  a  shabby  three-room  flat  In  a  West 
Side  ghetto,  says  she  should  have  known  she 
couldn't  count  on  Eddie. 

She  was  18,  working  In  a  dime  store,  when 
she  got  pregnant.  "Eddie  was  mad  and  blamed 


me,"  she  says.  "I  cried  a  lot  until  he  said  hed 
marry  me. 

"It  wasn't  what  I  had  dreamed  about.  But 
what  else  could  I  do?" 

Eddie,  expelled  from  Marshall  High  School 
for  truancy  and  flghting  when  he  was  16, 
had  a  lot  of  Jobs  in  the  next  three  years.  He 
was  a  gas  station  attendant,  a  stockroom 
clerk,  a  dishwasher.  The  most  he  ever  earned 
was  about  $80  a  week. 

"Sometimes  he'd  act  crazy  because  he 
couldn't  find  a  better  Job,"  she  says.  "He'd 
drink  and  throw  things  and  bust  out  crying. 
I  was  scared  for  myself  and  the  baby." 

He  was  furious  when  he  found  out  she  was 
pregnant  again.  "I  didn't  want  another  baby 
either,"  she  says.  "But  I  had  heard  birth 
control  pills  would  give  me  cancer." 

Eddie  walked  out  last  December,  In  a  rage 
because  Lucy  was  too  frightened  to  go  to  a 
neighborhood  abortionist  he  had  contacted. 

"All  he  left  me  with,"  Lucy  says,  "Is  a  pile 
of  bills." 

Her  public  aid  application  was  easy  to 
complete: 

"Address  of  spouse:  Not  known. 

"Spouse's  present  employment :  Not  known. 

"Spouse's  Social  Security  number:  Not 
known." 

Lucy  and  her  child  will  get  about  $180  a 
month  on  ADC  and,  when  her  baby  is  born, 
she'll  get  another  $24  a  month. 

If  her  husband  is  found,  and  successfully 
sued  for  support  by  the  Public  Aid  Depart- 
ment, the  money  he  pays  will  be  deducted 
from  her  monthly  checks.  But,  Judging  from 
past  experience,  he  won't  be  found. 

About  60  per  cent  of  all  Illinois  ADC  moth- 
ers are  black,  like  Lucy.  But  she  is  yoimger, 
better  educated  and  has  fewer  children  than 
the  typical  ADC  mother. 

She  graduated  from  high  school;  75  per 
cent  did  not.  She  is  22,  about  10  years  young- 
er than  the  median. 

Illinois  ADC  families  have  been  gettmg 
smaller  in  recent  years,  probably  a  result  of 
the  state's  8-year-old  program  of  free  birth 
control  services  for  the  poor.  In  1960  the 
typical  ADC  family  had  flve  children.  In  1966 
it  had  four  children.  Today  it  has  three. 

It  Is  the  nimiber  of  fathers  unable  or  un- 
willing to  support  their  children  that  Is  swell- 
ing public  aid  rolls,  not  the  birth  of  babies 
to  ADC  mothers. 

In  1967  state  public  aid  roles  Increased  by 
3,200  cases  as  a  result  of  fathers  who  deserted 
or  stopped  support  payments.  In  1971  the 
rolls  Increased  by  16,800  cases  because  of 
those  two  reasons. 

In  1967  nearly  18  per  cent  of  absent  fathers 
helped  the  Public  Aid  Department  support 
their  children.  In  1971,  only  7  per  cent 
helped. 

The  stereotyped  ADC  mother  is  imwed, 
her  children  Illegitimate.  But  in  Illinois  and 
throughout  the  cotmtry,  most  ADC  mothers 
are,  or  were,  married  to  the  fathers.  In  this 
state  about  37  per  cent  of  ADC  children  were 
bom  to  unwed  i>arents — a  flgure  that  has  re- 
mained constant  for  at  least  six  years, 
throughout  the  period  of  enormous  growth 
In  welfare  rolls. 

The  "unwed"  themselves  don't  flt  Into  easy 
stereotypes.  In  a  mid-North  Side  public  aid 
office,  a  woman  in  a  well-cut  pantsult,  her 
auburn  hair  streaked  with  gray,  explained 
why  she  needed  help. 

"After  10  years  my  husband  found  out  he 
Isn't  my  son's  father,"  she  said.  "He  kicked 
us  out — ^me,  my  boy  and  my  mother.  She's 
crippled  with  arthritis,  in  a  wheelchair.  He 
has  his  own  insurance  business,  but  he  says 
he'll  never  give  us  another  dime." 

A  young  Oriental  woman  wept  as  she  told 
a  caseworker  of  the  birth  of  her  infant  son. 
Her  husband,  paralyzed  from  multiple 
sclerosis,  has  been  in  a  veteran's  hospital  for 
years.  "He  doesn't  know  me  when  I  visit 
him,"  she  said. 

She  worked  as  a  waitress,  earning  about 
$400  a  month  to  support  her  two  daughters. 
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Last  spring  she  began  to  date  a  man  she  met 
in  a  restaurant. 

"I  was  so  stupid,"  she  says  now.  "I  got 
pregnant.  I  tried  calling  him  after  that  but 
he  never  called  back. 

"I  called  him  when  I  went  to  the  hospi- 
tal, but  he  never  came  to  see  me.  The  other 
women,  the  nurses,  they  all  asked,  "Where 
is  your  husband?"  I  cried  all  the  while  I 
was  In  the  hospital. 

"I  thought  I  would  go  crazy." 

The  man  told  her  he  drove  a  truck  for  a 
food  store  chain,  but  the  company  says  it 
never  heard  of  him.  She  wonders  now  wheth- 
er he  g^ve  her  his  real  name. 

"What  will  become  of  my  little  boy?"  ahe 
asked,  tears  streaming  down  her  face. 

For  the  next  several  years,  she  probably 
will  support  him  on  welfare  checks  of  about 
$260  a  month.  The  Public  Aid  Department 
will  keep  the  $72  a  month  she  gets  in  Social 
Security  beneflts  for  her  invalid  husband. 
That  means  she  will  have  about  $200  a 
month  less  in  cash  than  when  she  worked  as 
a  waitress.  But  she  will  get  free  medical 
care  and  food  stamps  worth  about  $40  a 
month. 

She  talks  about  going  back  to  work  in 
three  years,  when  her  baby  boy  is  old  enough 
for  a  child-care  center — providing  she  can 
flnd  one  that  she  can  afford.  When  she 
worked,  she  paid  $80  a  month  for  child-care 
for  her  4-year-old  daughter.  The  state  Public 
Aid  Department  pays  only  $65  a  month. 

Until  she  can  work  again,  she  represents 
one  of  the  toughest  problems  facing  welfare 
authorities  and  the  taxpaying  public:  How 
shall  we  provide  for  women  and  children  left 
with  no  resources? 

"Our  attitude  now,"  says  Johnnie  Tlllmon, 
"is  to  keep  them  as  poor  as  possible,  punish- 
ing them  because  they  don't  have  a  man." 

Mrs.  Tlllmon  and  her  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  want  a  federally  funded 
grant  of  $6,500  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 
President  Nixon's  proposed  welfare  package 
has  a  federal  minlmiun  of  $2,400  a  year,  with 
states  supplementing  the  minimum  as  they 
see  flt.  Illinois  now  gives  about  $3,200,  half 
of  it  In  federal  funds. 

"Of  course  that's  not  enough,"  one  case- 
worker In  the  Uptown  area  said  of  the  public 
aid  budget.  "But  the  other  day  one  of  my 
clients  told  me  she  hopes  her  husband,  who 
went  back  South,  never  comee  home. 

"She  told  me,  'Welfare  Is  a  lot  more  de- 
pendable than  he  Is.' " 

CHILOaXN  ON  AID  BOLLS 

Orowth  in  number  of  children  on  IlllnoU 
welfare  rolls: 
June,  1960,  115,300. 
June,  1961,  146,000. 
June.  1962.  206,100. 
June,  1963,  199,700. 
June,  1964,  200,400. 
June,  1965,  201,900. 
June,  1966,  194,800. 
June,  1967,  200,300. 
June,  1968,  229,600. 
June,  1969,  258,600. 
June,  1970,  309.500. 
June,  1971.  446,000. 
Dec,  1971.494,700. 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Ubi.  28, 1972] 

A  $1  Billion  Hsabtacbe:  Onx  Fauily's 

Welfare  Lm 

(By  Lois  WiUe) 

When  the  Singletons  and  their  nine  chil- 
dren lived  in  West  Virginia,  they  got  about 
$166  a  month  In  public  aid  and  life  was 
terrible. 

Today  they  live  In  Chicago.  Four  of  their 
children  are  grown,  and  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily gets  $418  a  month  plus  free  medical  care 
and  $70  in  food  stamps. 

Life  Isn't  exactly  sweet,  but  it  certainly  is 
better  than  it  was  In  West  Virginia. 

"It  was  a  good  move,  coming  up  here,"  says 
Dora  Singleton. 


Not  many  Illinois  taxpayers  would  agree 
with  her. 

Every  month  about  580  families  who  have 
lived  In  Illinois  less  than  a  year  are  added  to 
welfare  rolls.  And,  while  this  is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  all  new  cases.  It  does  mean  that 
every  month  the  bllllon-dollar-a-year  welfare 
budget  grows  by  about  $140,000  in  cash  grants 
and  $35,000  in  medical  aid — for  a  cumula- 
tive total  of  neariy  $14  million  a  year. 

The  1969  Supreme  Court  order  banning 
residency  requirements  for  public  aid  recip- 
ients often  is  blamed  for  heavy  migrations 
Into  states  like  Illinois.  But  it  isn't  that 
simple. 

Before  the  one-year  residency  requirement 
was  dropped,  the  majority  of  public  aid  re- 
cipients— about  70  per  cent — had  lived  In 
minots  less  than  10  years.  About  20  per  cent 
lived  here  less  than  three  years. 

Today  the  percentages  are  about  the  same. 

This  means  the  poor  have  been  migrating 
to  Illinois  for  years,  long  before  the  resi- 
dency requirement  was  banned. 

The  difference  is  that  today  they  can  get 
welfare  beneflts  as  soon  as  they  run  out  of 
money.  Years  ago,  they  somehow  struggled 
along  for  12  months,  living  on  handouts  from 
friends  and  relatives,  picking  up  occasional 
part-time  work. 

Even  the  Singletons,  who  never  had  much 
hope  of  being  self-supporting,  managed  to 
exist  for  several  months  on  gifts  of  food  and 
cash  from  their  married  children  before  they 
sought  public  aid. 

"We  had  to  leave  West  Virginia,"  says  Dora 
Singleton,  a  round,  blond,  motherly  woman 
of  45  who  is  so  glad  to  have  visitors  she  begs 
them  to  stay  for  dinner.  And  on  her  food 
budget — 87  cents  a  day  for  each  person — 
that  is  a  generous  offer  Indeed. 

"The  children  were  growing  up  and  there's 
nothing  back  there  for  them,  just  nothing," 
she  says  of  her  small  hometown  In  the  hills. 
"It's  a  lot  of  work  there  Just  plain  living — 
hunting  for  wood  for  the  stove,  no  plumbing. 
We  didn't  have  buses,  and  there  was  no  doc- 
tor in  the  town." 

The  Singletons  are.  In  many  ways,  typical 
of  a  chronic  welfare  family:  Plagued  by  bad 
health,  crippled  by  lack  of  schooling, 
squeezed  into  a  shabby  flat  much  too  small 
for  them,  rearing  children  who  seem  destined 
for  serious  troubles  of  their  own. 

One  daughter,  mother  of  two,  is  married 
to  an  alcoholic.  She  goes  off  and  on  welfare 
rolls,  depending  on  whether  or  not  he  works. 

Two  of  the  yoimger  Singleton  children 
have  severe  asthma  attacks.  Several  have 
learning  problems  which  the  mother  attri- 
butes to  "that  backward  one-room  school 
back  home." 

("The  children,  the  children,"  cries  out 
one  yoimg  public  aid  caseworker.  "If  I  only 
knew  of  some  way  to  give  them  a  better 
break.  Sometimes  I  get  so  despondent  over 
their  futures,  I  can  hardly  stand  this  Job.") 

Tom  Singleton,  60  axxA  looking  85,  caught 
tuberculosis  In  the  lung-searing  mines  of 
West  Virginia.  That  was  26  years  ago,  and 
the  family  has  been  on  welfare  ever  since. 

The  father  has  been  in  and  out  of  hospi- 
tals for  years,  and  today  is  a  gatint,  bent, 
skeletal  flgure  of  a  man,  groaning  to  a  visi- 
tor that  he  is  a  failure,  forced  to  leave  all 
family  responsibilities  to  his  wife. 

("Of  course,  his  sickness  didn't  keep  him 
from  having  nine  children,  did  it?"  says  a 
woman  who  lives  In  the  same  Mid-North  Side 
building.  "That's  the  trouble  with  these  peo- 
ple." 

(Mrs.  Singleton  protests  that  she  loves 
children  deeply,  "and  what  else  have  we  got 
In  our  11  v^  but  our  babies."  Besides,  she 
adds,  her  two  grown  daughters  know  all 
about  birth  control — something  she  never 
heard  about  when  she  was  young.) 

Dora  Singleton,  too,  has  medical  problems. 
She  had  ovarian  tumors  and  a  hysterectomy, 
and  now  she  has  a  slipped  spinal  disc. 
She's   overweight    and    always   short    of 


breath,  and  she  hopes  that's  not  a  sign  her 
heart  Is  going  bad. 

("I'm  continually  amazed  at  the  serious 
health  problems  my  families  have,  and  at 
such  young  ages,"  says  a  caseworker  in  the 
Singleton's  neighborhood.'"Women  not  much 
older  than  me  with  cysts  and  ttimors,  and  so 
much  TB  and  heart  trouble." 

(Medical  costs  of  welfare  are  so  high — 40 
percent  of  the  state  public  aid  budget — that 
Illinois  welfare  officials  wonder  whether  they 
are  being  cheated.  They  recently  stationed 
observers  in  major  city  hospitals,  checking 
to  see  whether  welfare  cases  actually  need 
the  treatment  they  get.) 

Ever  since  her  youngest  child  started 
school,  Dora  Singleton  has  tried  to  get  a  Job. 
Now  she  has  her  heart  set  on  being  a  cook 
at  a  public  school,  working  from  10  a.m.  to 
2 :30  pjn.  for  about  $140  a  month. 

Under  welfare  rules,  she  could  keep  $67 
of  that  $140 — the  flrst  $30  plus  one-third  of 
the  rest.  The  remainder  would  be  deducted 
from  her  public  aid  check. 

"But  I  don't  think  the  Job  will  come 
through,"  she  says.  "I've  been  waiting  for 
months  to  hear.  I've  about  given  up  hope." 

More  than  10  percent  of  all  welfare  moth- 
ers in  Illinois — about  16,000 — earn  small 
small  amounts  of  money  under  this  "work 
Incentive"  plan  set  up  several  years  ago  by 
federal  officials. 

Some  welfare  administrators  complain  that 
it  is  badly  designed,  encouraging  families  to 
stay  on  the  rolls  when  they  could  be  self- 
sufficient. 

Here  Is  how  It  works : 

A  woman  recipient  with  three  young  chil- 
dren and  no  Job  gets  about  $210  in  cash, 
food  stamps  worth  $32  and  medical  care 
worth  about  $73  a  month — a  total  of  $313. 

If  she  has  a  Job  paying  $200  a  month,  she 
can  keep  $87  of  it  for  a  total  of  $400  a  month. 
If  her  Job  pays  $300  a  month,  she  can  keep 
$120  for  a  total  of  $433  a  month. 

But  if  she  finds  a  Job  paying  $350  a  month, 
her  earnings  would  exceed  public  aid  levels. 
She  would  be  on  her  own,  without  welfare 
aid,  food  stamps  or  free  medical  care.  So  she 
would  be  better  off  sticking  with  the  lower 
paying  Job. 

A  system  that  always  makes  it  more  profit- 
able to  work  than  to  receive  public  aid  would 
be  preferable.  But  that  would  mean  adding 
even  more  complexities  to  the  Incredibly 
complex  welfare  rules.  Cvurent  state  pub- 
lic aid  regulations  comprise  a  file  16  Inches 
thick.  In  the  ADC  program,  18  cents  is  spent 
on  administration  for  every  dollar  given 
in  aid. 

There  is  another  glaring  inconsistency  In 
the  work  incentive  plan:  Federal  rules  re- 
strict it  to  women.  If  any  of  the  20,000  ^xa- 
employed  fathers  on  ADC  rolls  in  Illinois 
find  work  that  gives  them  a  small  Income 
but  Is  not  enough  to  make  them  self-support- 
ing, they  must  deduct  the  entire  amount 
from  their  welfare  checks.  They  can't  keep 
a  dollar. 

It  was  another  cruel  Inconsistency  that 
brought  the  Singletons  to  Illinois:  The  dif- 
ference between  the  quality  of  life  In  West 
Virginia  and  In  Chicago.  President  Nixon's 
welfare  reform  package  would  set  a  federal 
minimum  of  $2,400  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four,  more  than  a  number  of  Southern  states 
now  pay.  But  that  alone  would  not  keep  the 
poor  back  home. 

As  long  as  there  Is  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, people  will  migrate  from  country  town 
to  city,  and  from  city  to  city,  looking  for  a 
better  break. 

California,  for  example,  pays  about  the 
same  in  welfare  beneflts  as  Illinois.  But 
California  now  is  the  third  biggest  contrib- 
utor to  Illinois  welfare  rolls,  right  after  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri. 

A  21-year-old  Cuban-bom  father,  his  18- 
year-old  wife  and  their  infant  son  sat  in  the 
Jammed  waiting  room  of  a  public  aid  office  at 
4238  N.  Lincoln  one  recent  morning,  apply- 
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ing  for  ADC.  "We  came  here  In  February 
from  Lob  Angeles,"  he  said.  "There  was  no 
work  back  there.  I  thought  there  would  be 
something  here.  1  was  wrong." 

GROWTH  OF  AID  IN  ILLINOIS 

GROWTH  OF  WELFARE  ROLLS  IN  ILLINOIS  (NUMBER  OF 
PERSONS) 


Aid  to  families  with 
depend  enb 


1960 


1965 


December 
1970  1971 


Children  (ADC) 146,600  261.000  366,700  679,600 

Aged 75,000  56,500  37,800  33,625 

BRnd 3,100  2.500  1,700  1,700 

Disabled 18,100  29,000  39,300  '71,000 

General  assistance 132,300  70,400  79,800  >  52, 900 

Medical  only (i)  15,800  61,700  95,610 

>  The  shitt  in  these  categories  is  largely  due  to  the  transfer  of 
handicapped  persons  from  State-funded  general  assistance  rolls 
to  federally  aided  disabled  rolls. 

>  No  program. 

(From  the  Chicago  DaUy  News,  Mar.  29. 1972  J 

Our  91  BnxioN  Heartache:   "ADC  Father" 

Wants  Work — ^Not   Welfare 

(By  Lois  Wllle) 

In  January  Bertrand  Bennewate  ran  an  air 

hammer  for  eight  hours  a  day,  made  91,200 

a  month  and  thought  welfare  was  something 

that  ought  to  be  stopped,  the  way  taxee  were 

eaclng  up  his  pyaycheck. 

In  March  Bertrand  Bennewate  stares  at 
his  tropical  flsh,  watches  daytime  television 
and  waits  for  his  first  relief  check. 

Bennewate,  38,  wiry  son  of  old  Chicago 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  Bridgeport  homeowner, 
member  of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley's  pariah, 
has  become  an  "ADC  father." 

It  happened  about  3  p.m.  one  Friday  af- 
ternoon. He  was  working  with  his  construc- 
tion crew  In  the  Grant  Park  underground 
garage. 

"The  foreman  called  some  names  out  and 
said  we  were  being  laid  off,"  Bennewate  says. 
"That  was  It.  No  warning,  nothing.  It  hits 
like  a  hard  punch  in  the  stomach.  Six  of  us 
got  it — three  with  big  families,  16  kids  total." 
His  employer,  the  Chicago  Park  District, 
does  not  contribute  to  an  unemployment 
compensation  fund,  so  Bennewate  was  not 
eligible  for  unemployment  benefits. 

There  he  was  with  a  mortgage  on  his  small 
tfray  frame  house  a  few  blocks  from  the  may- 
or's bungalow,  with  a  wife  and  five  children 
to  support,  with  tuition  bills  from  Nativity 
of  Our  Lord  School. 

He  made  the  rounds  looking  for  work,  but 
his  timing  wasn't  very  good.  In  February, 
when  Bennewate  lost  his  Job,  unemployment 
In  Illinois  hit  5  per  cent,  the  highest  in  10 
years.  About  153,000  men  and  women  were 
looking  for  work  In  the  Chicago  area. 

As  unemployment  rises,  so  do  welfare  rolls. 
In  March,  1967,  when  unemployment  was 
only  2.7  per  cent  in  Illinois,  there  were  only 
3,100  out-of-work  fathers  receiving  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (ADC). 
In  March,  1970,  unemployment  crept  up  to 
3.1  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  ADC  fathers 
rose  to  4,700. 

Today,  after  two  rocky  years  which  saw 
87,000  jobs  disappear  In  the  Chicago  area, 
there  are  nearly  20,000  out-of-work  dads, 
on  the  ADC  rolls.  About  65  per  cent  are  white. 
In  recent  months  one  of  every  five  new 
ADC  cases  has  been  a  father  who  lost  his  Job. 
Women  have  been  hit  even  harder  by  the 
Job  crisis.  About  25  per  cent  of  new  ADC  cases 
are  breadwlnning  women — the  sole  support 
of  their  children — who  lost  their  Jobs  or  who 
are  paid  so  little  that  they  are  eligible  for 
subsidies  to  bring  them  up  to  the  welfare 
level. 

Most  of  the  other  new  ADC  cases  sought 
help  because  the  father  deserted  or  stopped 
support  payments.  These,  too,  often  can  be 
traced  to  lack  of  a  decent  Job. 

"You  think  a  man  wants  to  sit  there, 
listening  to  his  baby  crying,  with  not  enough 


food  In  the  house,"  says  Addle  Oarel,  presi- 
dent of  The  Woodlawn  Organization's  Wel- 
fare Union. 

"His  wife  tells  him,  'Oet  out.  I  can  do 
better  without  you.' " 

Most  of  the  ADC  fathers,  like  Bennewate, 
did  not  finish  high  school.  In  today's  tight 
Job  market,  that  is  a  severe  handicap. 

"The  other  day  I  left  home  at  4:30  in  the 
morning  to  drive  to  Jollet  and  look  for  work 
at  the  big  refinery  Mobil  Oil  Is  building 
there,"  he  says. 

"They  gave  me  an  application,  but  they 
said  they  only  wanted  people  with  a  high 
school  education. 

"Why  should  that  matter  if  you  know  the 
work,  if  you  know  what  the  score  Is?" 

His  little  girl  Faith,  2,  played  at  his  knees 
in  the  small  living  room,  holding  up  a  doll 
for  him  to  admire.  His  ooUie,  NeUie.  rubbed 
against  the  sofa,  waiting  to  be  petted. 
Suddenly  Bennewate's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"Why  am  I  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  day? 
I  want  to  be  out  working.  I've  worked  hard 
since  I  was  16.  I  didn't  want  to  quit  high 
school.  I  did  it  to  help  support  my  grand- 
parents. They  raised  me. 

"Now,  after  22  years  of  solid  work,  the 
union  office  says,  'There's  nothing.  Sorry.' 
You  make  the  rounds  of  construction  work, 
like  at  Standard  Oil  building,  and  there's  a 
big  sign  out,  'No  hiring  today.' " 

When  asked  if  his  food  stamp  card  had 
arrived  yet,  he  cried  out: 

"I  don't  even  want  It.  I  don't  want  food 
stamps,  I  don't  want  welfare.  I  Just  want  a 
steady  Job." 

On  Sunday  he  often  sees  the  mayor  and 
his  family  in  chxirch.  He  doesn't  want  to  ask 
them  for  a  Job. 

"His  sons  know  I'm  out  of  work,"  Benne- 
wate says.  "But  there's  not  much  they  can 
do.  They  have  so  many  asking  for  help.  They 
can't  take  care  of  them  all." 

The  tragedy  is  that  no  one  can  take  care  of 
all  the  unemployed  today. 

Private  Industry  can't  make  room  for 
them,  and  government  hasn't  put  up  enough 
money  to  create  sufficient  public  service  Jobs. 
In  all,  there  are  about  28,000  able-bodied 
men  on  welfare  rolls  in  Illinois  and  about 
52,000  women  whose  children  are  In  school. 
If  all  of  these  80,000  got  Jobs  that  could  sup- 
port their  families,  welfare  rolls  would  be  cut 
by  about  35  per  cent. 

But  most  of  them  have  very  limited  skills 
and  work  backgrounds.  In  today's  Job  mar- 
ket, where  could  they  find  work? 

The  federal  Emergency  Employment  Act 
has  made  small  amounts  of  money  available 
to  states  and  cities  for  public  service  Jobs. 
In  Illinois  4,000  welfare  recipients  soon  will 
go  to  work  under  this  program —but  that  is 
only  a  small  percentage  of  able-bodied  adults 
on  welfare  rolls,  and  the  Jobs  will  average 
only  95,000  a  year. 

With  the  economy  foundering  and  with  no 
big  federal  commitment  to  a  Job  creation 
program,  welfare  experts  don't  see  much  logic 
in  the  recent  passage  by  Congress  of  a  com- 
pulsory work  plan  Initiated  by  Sen.  Herman 
E.  Talmadge  (D-Oa.).  The  Talmadge  bUl  Is 
almost  Identical  to  the  work  plan  in  President 
Nixon's  proposed  welfare  package.  It  requires 
all  able-bodied  male  relief  recipients  and  all 
women  recipients  with  no  children  under 
age  6  to  go  to  work  or  enroll  In  a  Job  training 
program. 

But  In  nilnols  and  in  most  states  there 
aren't  enough  openings  in  public  aid  train- 
ing programs  to  handle  all  the  volunteers, 
let  alone  those  forced  to  enroll. 

About  660  of  the  22,000  enrolled  In  Cook 
County's  welfare  Rehabilitation  Service, 
fovmd  Jobs  last  month — ^but  another  4,000 
^>plled  for  the  program.  Their  Jobs  average 
only  92.28  an  hour. 

Employers  who  place  Job  orders  are  be- 
coming increasingly  harder  to  please,  ac- 
cording to  WeUlngton  Howard,  director  of 
the  service.  He  pulled  one  Job  order  c««l 
from  his  file: 


"Laboratory  technician  for  ohemlcca  com- 
pany, 92.60  an  hour,  mole,  work  9  or  10  hours 
a  day;  must  be  high  school  graduate  and 
have  two  years  of  college  or  heavy  chemical 
background:  will  also  have  to  do  ecrands; 
good  work  record  a  must." 

The  waiting  room  outside  Howard's  office 
at  125  E.  2l8t  St.  was  Jammed  with  nearly 
100  men  and  women.  More  were  crowded  Into 
the  haUs.  The  small  rooms  where  applicants 
take  entrance  tests  were  so  full  there  wasn't 
room  to  sit  down. 

"Some  days  we  have  to  fight  through  the 
crowds  to  get  to  oiu-  desk,"  Howard  says.  "It's 
enough  to  make  you  scream." 

"You  come  out  here  and  look  at  them— 
men  and  women  and  young  kids  here  because 
they  want  work— and  there's  nothing  you 
can  do  about  It.  except  hope  it  doesn't  ex- 
plode." 

UNZMPLOTED   DADS   ON   ADC   SOARING 

Unemployed  fathers  receiving  ADC  la  Il- 
linois: 
March,  1967—8,143. 
March,  1968 — 4,179. 
March,  1969—3,801. 
March,  1970—4,737. 
March,  1971 — 13,336. 
March,  1973—19,600  (estimated). 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Mar.  30, 1972) 

Welfare  Workers  Air  Orifes 

(By  LoU  Wllle) 

When  public  aid  caseworkers  talk  about 
their  Jobs,  sooner  or  later  they  get  to  the 
palnfiil  core:  They're  torn  between  sym- 
pathy and  plain  old-fashioned  exasperation. 

They  don't  come  right  out  and  say,  "Why 
can't  they  be  more  like  us?" 

But,  with  many,  that's  close  to  what  they 
mean. 

"My  families  are  Jxiat  so  unrealistic  about 
life,"  said  a  young  woman  In  her  early  aos, 
two  years  out  of  college. 

"They'll  get  married  and  buy  several  thou- 
sand dollars  of  fiuTilture  and  a  new  oar  and 
all  kinds  of  appliances.  And  then  the  hus- 
band can't  stand  the  pressure  of  the  bills  and 
hell  leave." 

Her  friend,  who  works  In  a  nearby  area  on 
the  Mid-North  Side,  added:  "I  have  several 
very  young  women,  19  or  20  or  21,  with  no 
thoughts  of  working,  no  thoughts  of  the 
future. 

"They  never  did  think  of  the  future.  There 
was  this  guy,  and  they  thought  he'd  take 
care  of  them,  and  he  didn't,  so  the  state 
will. 

"That's  what  really  Irritates  me— this 
father  thing.  They  know  the  state  will  sup- 
port their  children  If  they  don't. 

"A  lot  of  my  ADC  mothers  Just  say  their 
husbands  were  no  good,  and  sometimes  I 
say,  'Why  did  you  get  married?  Did  you  love 
this  man?' 

"They  look  at  me  as  If  those  were  the 
strangest  words." 

A  young  man,  an  English  major  In  col- 
lege, described  the  people  on  his  caseload: 

"I  have  20  families,  five  old  people  and 
295  drunks." 

His  alcoholics  live  In  a  few  residential 
hotels.  Each  gets  about  9150  a  month  In 
Aid  to  the  Disabled.  This  Includes  975  a 
month  for  food,  nearly  three  times  the  food 
allowance  of  a  mother  receiving  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  ChUdren   (ADC). 

The  alcoholics  get  more  because  they  live 
In  hot^  rooms  without  kitchen  facilities, 
and  must  eat  in  restaurants. 

Some  of  his  clients,  he  says,  tell  him 
they  sell  the  cards  that  entitle  them  to  free 
medical  care. 

"They  rent  It  to  someone  for  a  few  hours 
In  exchange  for  a  bottle  of  wine." 

The  green  medical  card  bears  the  recip- 
ient's name,  address  and  birth  date,  but  no 
photograph. 

The  caseworkers'  words  may  sound  harsh 
at  times,  even  tough.  But  they  didn't  start 
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out  that  way,  and  the  toughness  doesn't  go 
very  deep. 

Typically,  they  began  fresh  from  college, 
thinking  they  were  going  to  help  the  poor. 

And,  typically,  they  soon  discovered  there 
was  little  they  coiQd  do  except  provide  some 
of  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

Whenever  there  Is  time,  they  visit  a  fam- 
ily and  listen  to  troubles  foreign  to  their 
own  backgrounds,  sometimes  difficult  for 
them  to  accept — and  Impossible  for  them  to 
cure. 

A  woman  who  Joined  the  Public  Aid  De- 
partment five  years  ago  says  bluntly: 

"I  must  admit  that  every  so  often  my 
middle-class  values  rebel. 

"It's  difficult  for  me  not  to  think,  'But 
couldn't  you  have  tried  harder  to  make  It?' 

"But  I  know  that,  except  for  an  accident  of 
birth,  there  I  would  be." 

An  Inordinate  amount  of  red  tape,  most 
of  it  required  by  federal  regtilatlons,  com- 
pounds the  frustrations  of  the  Job. 

"I  have  to  fill  out  15  forms  to  get  some- 
one into  a  Job  training  program,"  one  worker 
said.  "Sometimes  when  they  ask  for  train- 
ing I  simply  don't  have  time,  so  I  drop  It." 

All  of  this  red  tape  means  that  18  cents 
Is  spent  for  welfare  administration  for  every 
dollar  given  to  an  ADC  family. 

Every  day  about  200  public  aid  checks 
are  lost  In  Cook  County,  at  least  40  of 
them  stolen.  That  sovmds  absurdly  high 
until  you  consider  that  400,000  checlcs  are 
mailed  each  month,  and  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies are  moving  each  month. 

Whenever  a  check  Is  lost  or  stolen,  a  com- 
plicated investigative  mechanism  creaks  Into 
operation.  It  may  take  a  year  before  the 
family  gets  its  missing  check — if  It  ever 
does. 

Every  family  crisis  may  take  several  work- 
ing days  to  solve,  and  public  aid  families 
constantly  are  going  through  crises. 

Mary  Winter,  caseworker  in  the  Lawndale 
area,  recently  visited  a  45-year-old  woman, 
crippled  by  a  stroke,  with  two  teen-age 
children. 

She  learned  the  woman  had  no  washing 
machine  and  couldn't  walk  to  a  laundromat. 
Miss  Winter  will  try  to  get  a  washer,  but 
public  aid  allows  only  945  for  one. 

She  learned  the  woman's  husband,  a  state 
employe  who  deserted  her  about  a  year  ago, 
used  his  key  to  get  into  her  flat  several 
times  and  took  his  children's  camera  and 
their  phonograph  records. 

Miss  Winter  promised  to  try  to  get  money 
to  change  the  lock.  She  promised  to  get  the 
woman  a  telephone.  All  of  this.  Miss  Winter 
said  "could  take  a  couple  of  months." 

Why  Isn't  the  father,  who  has  a  home  on 
the  far  South  Side,  contributing  to  his 
family's  support? 

"He's  being  sued  for  support,"  Miss  Winter 
said.  "The  last  time  he  was  In  court  he  got 
the  case  postponed  so  he  could  get  a  lawyer." 

Visits  like  this  often  uncover  a  host  of 
problems,  but  caseworkers  don't  have  time 
for  many  visits.  In  the  past  two  years  the 
number  of  welfare  cases  in  Cook  County 
Jumped  68  per  cent,  but  the  number  of  case- 
workers is  about  the  same. 

Today  there  are  about  1,200  caseworkers  in 
Cook  Coimty  to  serve  250,000  cases.  Some  say 
they  see  their  families  only  about  once  a  year. 

"Well,  we  don't  have  resources  to  help 
them  anyway,"  says  one  worker.  "If  I  have  a 
woman  who  Is  Just  not  able  to  give  her 
children  much — no  Incentive,  no  encourage- 
ment, not  even  enough  to  eat — what  can 
1  do? 

"Get  her  some  expert  counseling  service? 
Wnd  a  great  nursery  school?  A  new  apart- 
ment In  Barrlngton  so  her  kids  will  have 
good  schools?  What  a  laugh.  This  Is  an  awful 
Job." 


[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Mar.  30, 1972] 

Our  91  Billion  Heartache:  Three  Bio  Areas 

FOR  Slashing  Enormous  Welfare  Outlay 

(By  Lou  WUle) 
The  enormous  nilnols  welfare  bill  could  be 
slashed  drastically  If  some  superperson  could 
figure  out  how  to: 

Find  Jobs  for  about  80,000  men  and  women, 
most  of  them  with  little  education  and  no 
marketable  skills. 

Locate,  and  collect  money  from,  about 
130,000  absent  fathers  who  don't  help  sup- 
port their  children. 

Vastly  improve  the  health  of  the  state's 
933,000  welfare  recipients — or  persuade  hos- 
pitals, physicians,  nursing  homes  and  phar- 
maceutical houses  to  slash  their  prices. 

Medical  bills  account  for  nearly  40  per  cent 
of  the  state's  91. 2  bllllon-a-year  public  aid 
budget.  This  seems  so  Inordinately  high  that 
state  welfare  and  public  health  officials  have 
begun  investigations  of  medical  claims. 

But,  as  one  state  physician  says,  the  ex- 
planation may  be  that  "poor  people  are  Just 
a  lot  sicker  than  other  people." 

The  foundering  economy  and  the  increas- 
ingly high  level  of  skills  demanded  by  em- 
ployers have  stymied  Job  placement  efforts 
for  welfare  recipients. 

And  the  missing  fathers?  "There's  a  point 
at  which  you  spend  more  money  trying  to 
track  them  down  than  you  will  get  from 
them  In  contributions,"  says  one  state  wel- 
fare authority. 

The  Cook  County  state's  attorney's  office 
sues  about  1,500  men  a  year  for  nonsupport, 
most  of  them  fathers  of  welfare  recipients. 
But  It  doesn't  have  the  staff  to  himt  for  the 
missing  men. 

The  likelihood  of  solving  all  of  these  three 
problems,  welfare  authorities  agree,  is  about 
as  great  as  the  likelihood  that  all  Americans 
will  compute  and  pay  their  taxes  In  total 
honesty. 

And  If  that  happened,  the  welfare  bUl — 
and  a  number  of  other  government  bills — no 
longer  would  be  such  a  problem. 

Sen.  wmiam  Proxmlre  (D-Wis.),  after 
hearing  weeks  of  testimony  on  the  federal 
tax  structure.  Identified  960  billion  in  revenue 
lost  to  government  through  hundreds  of 
loopholes  drilled  Into  tax  laws  over  the 
decades. 

In  1970  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ex- 
amined 1.6  million  Income  tax  returns 
fiagged  by  computers  as  "Irregular."  They 
found  shortages  totaling  93.4  blUlon. 

"We  are  Indignant  when  a  chlseler  is  found 
on  relief  rolls,"  says  Helen  Harris  Perlman, 
associate  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago's  School  of  Social  Service  Adminis- 
tration. 

"Is  It  not  naive  to  expect  that  the  poor 
should  be  more  honest  than  the  other  In- 
come brackets?" 

Edward  T.  Weaver,  director  of  the  state 
Public  Aid  Department  and  the  man  charged 
with  unraveling  these  messy  problems, 
says: 

"I  wish  the  critics  of  the  welfare  system 
coiUd  sit  In  my  chair  for  30  days.  They  would 
find  out  how  complex  the  Issues  are,  how 
overstated  the  cases  of  abuse,  and  how  little 
authority  the  director,  or  the  state,  has  to 
change  the  system." 

He  sees  his  Job  as  an  uneasy  blend  of  "two 
conflicting  missions." 

"We  have  to  get  money  to  people  who  have 
no  money,"  Weaver  says.  "That's  the  objec- 
tive of  the  welfare  system,  and  we  haven't 
yet  provided  for  them  all." 

(The  New  York  City  Rand  Institute,  In  a 
study  for  the  state,  analyzed  1970  census 
data  and  concluded  that  only  62  per  cent  of 
aU  those  eligible  for  public  aid  In  Cook 
County  are  receiving  It.  In  another  study, 
state  welfare  review  teams  found  that  about 


3.7  per  cent  of  aU  those  receiving  aid  are 
ineligible.) 

His  second  "mission,"  Weaver  says.  Is  to 
decrease  welfare  rolls.  "That's  the  Job  as- 
signed to  us  by  policy  makers  and  by  much 
of  the  public." 

He  thinks  that  may  be  an  Impossible  task. 
"After  all,"  he  says,  "it  wasn't  the  public  aid 
recipients  who  made  the  decisions  that 
turned  the  economy  down,  and  it  isn't  public 
aid  recipients  who  are  responsible  for  the 
quality  of  education  in  this  country." 

Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  Is  equally  frustrat- 
ed by  the  welfare  problem.  He  would  like  to 
charge  public  aid  recipients  a  "token  pay- 
ment," maybe  60  cents  for  each  physician's 
visit  and  91  for  each  day  in  a  hospital,  in 
an  effort  to  stop  possible  abuse  of  medical 
care  privileges. 

But  he  knows  that  as  soon  as  he  tries  this, 
legal  aid  attorneys  will  sue  him  and  probably 
obtain  an  injunction  stopping  the  plan — 
unless  Washington  welfare  officials  stop  it 
first. 

Ogilvie  says  he  Is  aware  of  the  hardship  im- 
posed on  welfare  families  because  the  state 
has  refused  to  give  cost-of-living  Increases 
for  18  months. 

But  Illinois  recipients  are  "fortunate,"  he 
says,  that  they  don't  live  In  one  of  the  many 
populous  states  that  cut  public  aid  grants 
In  the  wake  of  the  welfare  explosion. 

"I  keep  getting  kicked  In  the  fanny  for 
what  I'm  not  doing,"  Ogilvie  says.  "Everyone 
shakes  a  fist  at  me,  saying  we  need  more 
money  for  schools,  more  money  for  mental 
health,  more  money  for  welfare." 

Ogilvie  and  other  governors  caught  in  the 
welfare  crisis  are  pinning  their  hopes  on 
Increased  federal  aid. 

Currently,  Washington  pays  about  half  of 
the  93,200  nilnols  gives  to  a  welfare  family 
of  four.  President  Nixon's  welfare  package 
would  Increase  the  federal  contribution  to 
92,400. 

This  new  federal  share  would  reduce  the 
Inequities  between  state  welfare  budgets,  but 
it  would  not  wipe  them  out.  States  could 
decide  whether  or  not  to  supplement  the 
92,400.  Some  would,  some  would  not. 

It  has  been  nearly  three  years  since  the 
welfare  bill  was  introduced.  The  House  has 
passed  It,  but  for  many  months  it  has  been 
bottled  up  In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Sen.  Russell  B.  Long  (D-La.),  committee 
chairman,  says  he  won't  approve  It  unless 
there  is  accompanying  legislation  "to  re- 
move from  the  welfare  rolls  the  vast  number 
of  recipients  who  have  no  business  being 
there." 


NUCLEAR  ERRORS :  A  THREAT  TO 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  table 
which  summarizes  the  state  of  knowledge 
about  nuclear  core  cooling  capability  wsis 
prepared  in  August  1971,  by  the  AEC's 
principal  private  contractor  for  nuclear 
safety.  Aerojet  Nuclear  Corp. 

That  table  is  still  another  warning  to 
anyone  who  feels  complacent  about  nu- 
clear safety.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Na- 
tional Interveners  as  exhibit  No.  1038  at 
the  AEC's  hearing  In  Bethesda  on  emer- 
gency core  cooling  systems. 

The  table,  which  lists  30  items,  states 
the  current  status  of  information,  im- 
portance to  emergency  core  cooling  per- 
formance, and  urgency  of  work  needed 
on  each  item. 

existing  techniques  described  as  "inaccu- 
rate, inadequate,  uncertain" 

Out  of  30  items,  eight  were  listed  as 
very  high  urgency,  one  as  medium  high 
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urgency,  15  as  high  urgency,  four  as 
nnedium  urgency,  and  two  as  low  urgency. 
All  the  items,  except  those  in  the  last 
two  categories,  are  classified  as  of  prime 
importance  to  ECCS  performance. 

The  status  of  the  eight  "very  high 
urgency"  problems  is  presented  below: 

"VERY  HIGH  URGENCY"  PROBLEMS  IN  EMERGENCY  CORE 
COOLING  PERFORMANCE 


Number  Existing 

given  in  techniques: 

Aerojet  current 

table  IV  Information  or  capability  need         status 


8  Choke  flow  rate 

9  Low  and  oscillatory  core  flow 

16  Transition  I  rom  choke  to  friction 

AP  at  break. 

19 Entertainment  of  ECC  in  piping. 

20  Thermodynamic  mixing  of  ECC 

and  blowdown. 

21  Penetration  of  ECC  down  annulus 

24  Core  ECC  entramment  versus 

containment  pressure. 
25 Steam  binding  overall  system 


Inaccurate. 
Uncertain. 
Inaccurate. 


Inadequate. 

Do. 
Incomplete. 

Uncertain. 


WHT    ARE    23    PtANTS    OPERATING? 

Overwhelming  evidence  is  on  public 
record  in  Bethesda  that  the  AEC's  ex- 
perts do  not  know  whether  the  most  ser- 
ious nuclear  accident  of  all  can  be  con- 
trolled or  not  by  the  very  system  assigned 
to  the  task.  Without  effective  emergency 
core  cooling,  there  is  no  so-called  "de- 
fense in  depth"  against  nuclear  caJam- 
ities. 

Under  such  circumstances,  reasonable 
people  have  been  wondering  how  the  AEC 
Regulatory  Staff  could  justify  its  per- 
mission for  current  nuclear  power  plants 
to  operate. 

Suddenly  a  new  question  has  arisen 
from  the  hearing :  Has  information  been 
withheld  from  the  AEC  Licensing  Divi- 
sion by  the  AEC  division  which  is  in 
charge  of  safety  research? 

THE    PROBLEM    OF   CENSORSHIP 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  statement  is- 
sued April  nth  by  Myron  Cherry,  who  is 
attorney  for  the  National  Interveners : 

Aerojet  Nuclear  Corporation,  the  AEC's 
prime  private  contractor  on  nuclear  safety, 
prepared  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  art  In 
reactor  emergency  cooling  systems. 

The  review  was  prepared  In  August  1971 
for  the  AEC's  Division  of  Reactor  Develop- 
ment and  Technology,  which  withheld  all  but 
an  appendix  of  the  document  from  the  AEC 
Regrulatory  Staff. 

Included  In  the  suppressed  part  of  the 
document  was  the  Table  (IVl.  which  sum- 
marizes the  problems  In  this  area  quite  suc- 
cinctly: It  Identifies  basic  Information  needs 
and  the  quality  of  the  data  presently  avail- 
able. See  the  "Current  Status"  column.  This 
table  was  Introduced  by  the  National  Inter- 
venors  as  Exhibit  No.  1038  at  the  ECCS 
bearing. 

Mr.  Cherry  states  in  addition: 

At  the  ECCS  hearings  last  week,  the  AEC's 
Director  of  Reactor  Development  and  Tech- 
nology (RDT),  Mr.  MUton  Shaw,  admitted 
that  his  division  "censors"  monthly  and 
other  reports  from  Aerojet  Nuclear.  .  .  . 

One  day  later,  Mr.  Curt  Halre,  the  head 
of  Aerojet  Nuclear's  nuclear  safety  program, 
was  asked  whether  In  fact  censoring  of  Aero- 
Jet  Nuclear  has  anything  to  do  with  tech- 
nical Judgment. 

Mr.  Halre  answered  that  the  censoring  did 
not  have  to  do  with  technical  Judgment,  but 
rather  was  r  deliberate  inhibition  of  free  and 
open  discussion  about  nuclear  safety  by 
Aerojet  Nuclear. 


Mr.  Halre  added,  "I  jelleve  that  (the  Divi- 
sion of)  Reactor  De>relopment  and  Technol- 
ogy 's  trying  to  avoid  the  problem  or  bur- 
den, If  you  will,  of  having  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  answering  public  Inquiries  that  are 
addressed  to  Congress  and  referred  to 
them  ...  on  general  questions  of  nuclear 
safety."  That  statement  Is  from  the  hearing 
transcript,  page  7593,  April  6, 1972. 

INDtrSTRT    UNPROTECTED   FROM    NUCLEAR 
CALAMITIES 

This  is  sui  extremely  inappropriate 
timo  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  to  present  H.R.  14065,  or  any 
other  bill,  which  would  permit  the  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  powerplants  prior  to  pub- 
lic license  hearings.  It  is  thanks  only  to 
license  "intervenors,"  that  information  is 
surfacing  about  serious  safety  problems. 

It  would  be  far  more  appropriate  for 
the  joint  committee  to  produce  some 
overdue  information  for  Congress  about 
nuclear  hazards,  and  for  Congress  to 
consider  a  temporary  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear licensing,  as  proposed  in  S.  3223. 

It  is  strange  that  nuclear  dangers  are 
under  discussion  from  coast  to  coast  in 
the  mass  media,  but  not  in  the  "watch- 
dog" committee  of  Congress,  or  any  other 
committee. 

Protection  of  the  nuclear  industry  is 
leaving  all  other  industries  without  pro- 
tection from  nuclear  calamities.  I  won- 
der how  long  this  situation  will  be  tol- 
erated. 


JAMES  FRANCIS  BYRNES 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  from  the  funertil  services 
for  South  Carolina's  most  distinguished 
son,  James  Francis  Byrnes.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive and  moving  experience. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  journey  to  Co- 
lumbia with  the  First  Lady  of  the  land, 
Mrs.  Nixon.  Senator  Thurmond  and  I, 
along  with  members  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina delegation  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, are  grateful  for  the  kindness 
of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  during 
this  time  of  sadness  for  all  South 
Carolinians. 

The  memorial  services  were  held  in 
the  Statehouse  in  Columbia,  and  at  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  of  that  capital 
city.  The  late  Governor  Byrnes'  good 
friend,  the  Reverend  Billy  Graham,  of- 
fered the  opening  prayer.  Bishop  Grey 
Temple  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  South 
Carolina  ofiQciated  at  the  church  service 
in  the  fitting  and  appropriate  manner 
that  always  marks  his  appearances.  The 
chaplains  of  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature also  were  in  attendance.  Rev. 
George  E.  Meetze  from  the  senate  and 
Rev.  Alton  C.  Clark  of  the  house. 

The  eulogy  was  delivered  at  the  State- 
house  by  Governor  Byrnes'  close  friend 
and  comrade.  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  The  gen- 
eral and  the  Governor  had  served  to- 
gether to  mold  a  realistic  foreign  policy 
toward  the  growing  Soviet  menace  in 
those  diflBcult  days  following  the  Second 
World  War.  Lucius  Clay  is  another  of 
the  giants  of  our  time,  and  his  name  will 
earn  him  the  gratitude  of  all  future  gen- 
erations when  the  history  of  these 
troubled  years  is  written. 

The  eulogy  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent tributes  I  have  ever  had  the  oppor- 


tunity to  hear.  It  deserves  to  be  widely 
read. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Gen- 
eral Clay's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  impressed,  too, 
with  the  people  who  gathered  to  pay 
homage  to  James  Byrnes  today.  They 
came  from  every  section  and  all  walks  of 
our  national  life.  From  the  coimcils  of 
government  came  representatives  of 
every  branch.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Hon.  Warren  Burger,  was 
present,  recalling  that  time  when  Jame« 
Byrnes  served  on  the  Highest  Tribunal 
in  the  land.  There  were  many  legislative 
friends.  And  from  the  State  Department 
came  men  such  as  Charles  Bohlen,  who 
worked  with  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
during  the  Truman  administration.  The 
list  of  distinguished  guests  could  be  ex- 
tended many  pages.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
this  outpouring  of  sentiment  from  his 
coworkers  and  close  associates  testifies 
to  the  impact  of  James  Francis  Byrnes. 
His  was  one  of  the  most  wide-ranging 
and  influential  careers  in  the  history  of 
this  Republic. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  presence  of  so 
many  men  of  power  at  the  service  which 
made  it  so  memorable.  Even  more  moving 
was  the  outpouring  of  genuine  affection 
and  sympathy  on  the  psui;  of  citizens 
from  throughout  the  State  and  Nation. 
The  farmers,  the  factory  workers,  the 
mechanics,  the  teachers,  the  civil  serv- 
ants— these  were  the  people  who  knew 
and  admired  and  trusted  James  Bjmes. 
These  were  the  people  who  called  upon 
him  to  do  a  job.  And  these  were  the  peo- 
ple £imong  whom  he  preferred  to  live. 

I  also  noted  the  presence  of  over  300 
Bjrmes  scholars — young  men  and  women 
from  disadvantaged  pasts  who  had  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  education  by  the 
James  F.  Byrnes  Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  an  honor  to  know 
James  F.  Byrnes.  We  knew  one  another 
both  within  and  outside  the  councils  of 
government.  I  knew  him  as  a  man  of 
sterling  character,  great  intelligence,  and 
much  wisdom.  I  shall  miss  him.  as  I  know 
many  Members  of  this  body,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  will  miss  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Eulogy  by  General  Clat 
Dear  Friends,  all  of  us  are  here  today  to 
pay  our  last  respects  to  Justice  Byrnes.  Many 
of  us  were  privileged  to  have  known  him  and 
to  have  enjoyed  his  friendship  beyond  meas- 
ure. It  Is  not  a  day  to  be  sad.  He  and  Mrs. 
Byrnes  had  a  full  and  wonderful  life,  and 
In  their  long  years  together  they  won  the  love 
and  friendship  of  all  who  really  knew  them. 
Rather,  It  Is  a  day  In  which  we,  his  friends, 
remember  how  great  and  enduring  was  his 
capacity  for  friendship,  and  how  much  he 
contributed  to  our  own  lives. 

His  lifetime  of  service  to  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  needs  no  elaboration  here.  He  held 
every  major  political  ofBce  which  his  state 
had  to  offer,  and  how  he  fulfilled  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  these  ofBces  is  best  evidenced 
by  the  love  and  affection  In  which  he  was 
held  by  the  people  of  his  state  and  by  the 
respect  shown  to  him  as  he  lay  in  state  In 
the  State  Capitol. 

Far  beyond  his  contributions  to  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  as  many  and  valuable  as 
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they  were,  were  his  contributions  to  his 
country  and  to  the  world.  He  was  recognized 
ss  an  outstanding  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  again  of  the  United 
States  Senate  before  he  became  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  When  the  problems  of 
war  confronted  our  country  and  the  Presi- 
dent asked  him  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Administration,  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
should  do  this  as  a  Justice  on  leave,  and  he 
resigned  from  the  Supreme  Coiirt  because 
he  felt  that  he  could  contribute  more  to  the 
nation  In  war  by  taking  an  active  role  In 
government.  Soon  thereafter  he  became  the 
Director  of  War  Mobilization,  and  It  was  In 
this  capacity  that  President  Roosevelt  dele- 
gated to  him  full  responsibility  for  the  do- 
mestic front.  It  was  while  he  was  the  Di- 
rector of  War  Mobilization  that  I  became 
his  deputy  In  December,  1944,  and  so  quietly 
bad  he  performed  bis  ofBces  that  It  was 
only  then  that  I  realized  the  many  problems 
which  came  to  him  each  day  for  final  solu- 
tion, and  the  calm  and  objective  decisions 
which  he  made  to  maintain  our  economic 
stability  and  our  productive  power  while  we 
were  forced  to  wage  war  on  two  fronts.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  first  became 
deeply  Involved  in  our  foreign  affairs,  almost 
by  accident.  President  Roosevelt  asked  him 
to  come  with  him  because  he  wanted  bis 
company  during  the  Yalta  Conference.  There, 
both  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hopkins 
became  111  and,  although  he  was  not  even  a 
delegate,  he  found  himself  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  Conference,  and  Indeed  when 
the  President's  party  returned,  It  was  Mr. 
Byrnes  who  was  designated  by  the  President 
to  meet  the  press  and  tell  them  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  Yalta  Conference. 

Shortly  thereafter  President  Roosevelt 
died,  to  be  succeeded  by  President  Truman, 
who  asked  Mr.  Byrnes  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton as  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  a  crucial  pe- 
riod for  American  foreign  policy,  for  we  were 
BtlU  at  war  with  Japan,  our  troops  were  be- 
ing rapidly  withdrawn  from  Etirope,  and 
even  with  victory  over  Japan  the  demand  at 
home  for  the  return  of  our  soldiers  was  over- 
whelming. Underlying  this  demand  was  a 
more  fundamental  question:  Did  it  mean 
that  America  was  returning  to  isolationism? 
And,  indeed,  for  a  while  this  appeared  to  be 
the  trend.  Fortunately,  Secretary  Byrnes — 
with  the  support  of  President  Truman — saw 
immediately  that  It  was  no  longer  possible 
for  America  to  Uve  alone  and  that  even  a 
partial  return  to  Isolationism  woiild  be  a 
serious  threat  to  world  stability  and  to  last- 
ing peace. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  most  of  eastern 
Europe  was  either  In  Russian  hands  or  domi- 
nated by  the  threat  of  Russian  force,  Mr. 
Byrnes  believed  that  only  the  Immediate 
conclusion  of  jteace  treaties  with  the  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Europe  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  democratic  regimes  to  be  established 
with  any  hop>e  of  success.  Although  the  in- 
terim coalition  governments  formed  under 
these  peace  treaties  were  not  to  survive,  there 
was  no  other  way  short  of  willingness  to 
use  force  to  have  any  chance  of  obtaining 
democratic  governments  in  these  countries. 
However,  his  determination  prevented  a 
CoQununist  dominated  government  In  Italy, 
which  was  not  under  the  Influence  of  Rus- 
sian arms,  and  In  Austria,  where  both  our 
own  and  Russian  troops  were  in  occupation. 

The  extent  of  his  effort  to  conclude  these 
peace  treaties  can  best  be  measured  by  the 
extent  of  his  travel  during  this  period.  1945 
found  him  In  Yalta  and  Potsdam  for  Big 
Three  meetings,  in  London  for  the  Foreign 
Ministers  Council,  and  in  Moscow  for  a  Big 
Three  meeting.  In  1946,  he  was  in  London 
for  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  In 
Paris  for  a  Big  Four  meeting,  and  again  in 
Paris  for  the  Peace  Conference. 

It  was  at  the  latter  conference  that  he 
became    convinced   of   Soviet    intransigence 


and  determined  that  they  would  make  no 
further  gains  in  Europe.  It  was  there,  with 
the  consent  of  the  then  President  Truman,  he 
agreed  to  accept  an  invitation  to  address  an 
audience  of  Americans  and  Germans  In  Stutt- 
gart to  Include  the  four  Ministers  appointed 
by  Military  Government  as  chief  administra- 
tors of  the  four  German  states  in  the  Ameri- 
can Zone  of  Oocupation.  In  an  Impressive 
setting.  Justice  Byrnes  made  a  major-policy 
speech  of  tremendous  Import  to  Europe,  as 
It  meant  to  them — as  It  did  to  me — that  the 
United  States,  in  pledging  that  its  troops 
would  continue  In  Europe  as  long  as  the 
troops  of  any  other  government  remained, 
bad  definitely  abandoned  and  renounced  Iso- 
lationism. I  think  it  was  his  finest  hour,  and 
the  policy  which  be  announced  then  is  still 
our  basic  policy.  We  bad  taken  a  major  step 
to  accepting  the  leadership  of  the  free  world, 
later  to  result  in  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  the  West  German 
Government. 

Following  this  speech.  Justice  Byrnes  met 
for  lunch  with  our  own  mUltary  and  £itate 
Department  personnel  and  with  German 
ofiBclals  holding  office  under  Military  Govern- 
ment. It  was  the  first  such  meeting  with 
Germans  and  marked  the  beginning  of  ovu: 
realization  that  the  rehabilitation  and  res- 
toration of  Western  Germany  was  essential 
to  prevent  a  vacuum  In  central  Europe  which 
could  lead  only  to  economic  and  political 
disaster  throughout  Europe.  Following  this 
luncheon,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Byrnes,  Sen- 
ators Vandenberg  and  Connally,  who  were 
members  of  our  delegation  in  Paris,  and  their 
wives,  we  left  Stuttgart  by  train  for  a  quiet 
weekend  in  Bavaria.  This  was  still  a  land  of 
occupation  and  the  soars  of  war  were  evident 
everywhere,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we 
had  taken  every  measure  we  know  how  to 
take  to  insure  the  safety  of  this  train  and 
Its  passengers.  Our  distinguished  guests  had 
gone  to  their  staterooms  for  a  brief  rest 
when,  suddenly,  I  realized  the  train  had 
made  an  unscheduled  stop,  and  in  looking 
out  the  window  the  absence  of  American 
troops  on  guard  quickly  told  me  this  was 
not  a  scheduled  stop.  With  some  concern  I 
rushed  from  my  staiteroom,  there  to  find 
Justice  Byrnes  standing  on  the  back  plat- 
form signing  autographs  as  best  he  could, 
where  several  hundred  German  commuters 
had  already  gathered  and  were  pushing  and 
shoving  each  other  aside  in  their  eagerness 
to  obtain  his  autograph.  I  could  not  help 
but  reflect  how  quickly  a  defeated  enemy 
had  recognized  the  magnanimity  and  good 
will  of  this  American  statesman. 

In  all  the  conferences  which  I  attended 
with  him,  and  in  which  he  headed  the  Amer- 
ican delegation,  I  was  always  Impressed  with 
the  respect  which  he  had  gained  from  the 
statesmen  of  other  countries — with  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden,  and  on  their  de- 
parture with  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevln,  with 
Mr.  Bidault,  and  Indeed  with  Mr.  Molotov 
and  Mr.  Vyshinsky.  I  was  astounded  at  his 
ability  to  meet  the  challenges  and  even  the 
Insults  from  the  Soviet  representatives  ef- 
fectively and  yet  to  avoid  rancor  and  bitter- 
ness, even  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  diffi- 
cult not  to  be  angry.  Yes,  he  was  a  respected 
world  leader  among  world  leaders,  recognized 
as  a  man  of  good  will  representing  a  powerful 
country  and  Intent  that  its  power  be  used 
only  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  freedom. 
Yet,  even  during  these  trying  days,  he  found 
time  to  improve  the  Foreign  Service  as  a 
career  service  by  personally  securing  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  had  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  for  some  time. 

Of  course,  there  are  too  many  highlights 
In  his  career  for  but  one  or  two  to  be  men- 
tioned. However,  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the 
happiest  occasions  that  I  ever  remember  be- 
ing with  him  was  following  his  Inauguration 
as  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  great 
Joy  he  took  In  this  opportunity  to  serve  his 


friends  and  neighbors.  Nevertheless,  his  Im- 
pressive record  of  public  service  does  not  do 
full  Justice  to  the  measure  of  this  man  to 
whom  Senators,  Representatives,  Cabinet 
Members  and  Heads  of  SUte  came  with  their 
problems  to  seek  his  advice  and  counsel. 
Never  sparing  of  himself,  be  was  always 
available,  and  above  all  they  knew  that  what- 
ever they  talked  about  with  him  would  for- 
ever remain  confidential  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 

Serving  as  his  deputy  in  War  Mobilization, 
and  as  Deputy  Military  Governor  of  Germany 
during  the  period  in  which  he  was  Secretary 
of  State,  I  learned  far  more  than  I  ever 
learned  elsewhere.  Someone  once  asked  me. 
when  I  was  Military  Governor,  if  I  had  had 
any  real  experience  in  government,  and  my 
reply  was:  "A  post  graduate  course  in  four 
months  under  Justice  Byrnes." 

During  the  period  In  which  I  was  bis  dep- 
uty it  was  his  practice  to  hold  a  small  staff 
conference  every  evening  at  6  o'clock,  at 
which  time  we  would  discuss  the  efforts  of 
the  day.  Usually,  there  were  present  besides 
myself  Don,  now  Judge  Russell;  Walter 
Brown;  F^d  Searls,  now  gone;  and  some- 
times our  counsel,  Ben  Cohen.  In  the  outer 
room.  Miss  Cassie  Connor,  protected  the  pri- 
vacy of  our  meetings.  We  were  his  family  and 
the  warmth  of  his  affection  still  binds  us 
together.  When  I  speak  of  him,  I  know  I 
speak  for  them  too.  It  was  In  these  confer- 
ences that  his  experience  and  wisdom  were  at 
their  best.  Justice  Byrnes  enjoyed  these  con- 
ferences Just,  indeed,  as  he  enjoyed  life. 
Prodigious  worker  as  he  was,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  life  consisted  only  in  work,  but 
that  It  also  had  to  Include  some  time  to  meet 
and  be  with  friends.  To  spend  an  evening 
with  him  and  IdiB.  Byrnes  was  ever  an  ex- 
perience to  be  remembered  and  to  be  en- 
Joyed  to  the  full.  Their  h(»ne,  wherever  It 
was,  was  filled  with  song  and  music  and 
reminiscences  and  above  aU  with  their  love 
for  each  other,  which  overflowed  to  embrace 
their  friends. 

With  a  quick  and  ready  wit,  he  loved  good 
company,  good  conversation,  song,  laughter 
and  fun.  Although,  as  aU  men  In  public  life 
must  be,  he  had  to  disagree  at  times  with  the 
policies  and  views  of  others.  I  have  never 
heard  him  utter  a  cruel  or  vindictive  word 
about  anyone.  Once  he  said  to  me:  "I  am 
often  called  a  compromiser  and,  indeed,  I 
must  be,  for  politics  is  the  art  of  compromise. 
However,  if  you  will  examine  the  record,  I  al- 
ways compromise  in  the  right  direction  and 
sometimes  it  takes  two  or  three  compromises 
to  reach  my  original  goals.  There  are  more 
ways  than  one  to  gain  a  final  victory,  and  a 
politician  who  does  not  recognize  this  can 
never  become  a  statesman." 

Once,  when  I  was  Military  Governor,  there 
was  a  movement  made  to  replace  me  shortly 
after  Justice  Byrnes  had  resigned  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Not  wanting  his  ill  will,  the 
proposal  was  conveyed  to  him,  and  his  Im- 
mediate reply  was:  "Attempt  it  and  I  will 
fight  you  all  the  way."  The  attempt  was  not 
made.  It  was  years  later  when  I  heard  of  this, 
and  you  may  be  sure  It  was  not  from  Justice 
Byrnes. 

How  can  we  express  our  feelings  for  a  maa 
like  this,  other  than  to  say  we  loved  him. 
Above  and  beyond  his  many  accomplishments 
was  the  one  thing  which  none  of  us  will  ever 
forget — his  capacity  for  true  friendship,  for 
love  of  his  fellow  man.  Of  course,  the  Byrnes 
Scholars  are  one  evidence  of  his  concern  for 
others.  He  met  with  the  great  and  with  the 
humble,  and  was  at  home  with  both.  His 
warm  compassion,  his  deep  and  abiding  loyal- 
ty, and  his  faith  In  America  and  its  people 
were  very  inspiring. 

There  are  only  a  few — a  very  few — In  a 
world  of  many  people  who  can  by  virtue  of 
both  character  and  achievement  be  called 
great.  Justice  Byrnes  was  such  a  man.  But 
of  the  few  who  are  recognized  as  great,  there 
are  an  even  smaller  number  who  are  both 
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great  and  good.  Justice  Byrnes  was  also  a 
good  man. 

South  Carolina  can  be  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  this  great  and  good  man 
to  the  state  and  to  the  nation,  and  the  na- 
tion can  be  proud  of  the  contribution  which 
he  made  to  preserve  the  free  world  and  in 
working  for  peace  among  nations.  We,  as 
friends  share  this  pride  while  we  are  ever 
grateful  for  the  additional  privilege  that  we 
have  of  having  known  and  loved  Mrs.  Byrnes 
and  Justice  Byrnes.  May  God  be  with  us  all. 


April  12,  1972 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


WAR    POWERS    ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  2956,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2956)  to  make  rules  governing 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1099)  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
occur  on  the  pending  amendment  at  12 
noon  today. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
I  want  it  understood  that  I  will  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Of  course; 
yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  between 
now  and  12  noon  be  equally  divided  be- 


tween the  dlstingiiished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong),  and  the  distingiushed  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  cloak  rooms  should  advise  Senators 
that  this  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  and 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  will 
be  sought  prior  to  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
Shields  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
afternoon,  I  offered  my  amendment, 
which  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  I  had  some  rather 
lengthy  remarks  to  make  on  the  amend- 
ment at  that  time  which  I  am  not  going 
to  repeat  today,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  yesterday  afternoon  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  legislation,  the 
so-called  war  powers  legislation.  My 
amendment  would  create  a  commission 
in  order  to  give  this  matter  further  study 
because  I  think  we  do  not  want  to  act 
precipitately. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  ques- 
tions which  have  gone  unanswered.  I 
noted  in  my  remarks  that  there  were 
some  well-known  legal  scholars  around 
the  country  opposing  this  legislation  who 
had  not  been  asked  to  testify  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Ctommittee. 

I  believe  that  many  of  us  are  desirous 
that  Congress  should  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  codifying  the  procedures  under 
which  the  President  may  commit  troops 
in  foreign  lands  in  various  kinds  of  emer- 
gencies, and  I  would  like  to  see  the  air 
cleared  on  the  matter. 

But,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  introduc- 
tory remarks,  even  though  the  votes  may 
be  here  in  the  Senate  to  pass  the  pend- 
ing legislation  after  the  amendments  are 
disposed  of,  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
sider legislation  of  this  kind.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives 
indicated  that  he  did  not  think  the  House 
would  get  about  the  business  of  consid- 
ering this  Senate  legislation. 

Additionally,  as  I  pointed  out,  and  I 
have  no  information  on  this  from  those 
who  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  highly  unlikely  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  sign  leg- 
islation of  this  sort,  should  it  get  through 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  be  sent  to 
him  in  final  form. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  also  likely  that,  since 
final  disposition  of  the  matter  will  not  be 
made  tliis  year  and  as  we  get  farther 
away  from  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
the  emotional  fires  will  die  down,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  issue  might 
dry  up  and  blow  away  before  Congress 
considers  it  again. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  should  hap- 
pen because,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  we 
would  do  the  country  and  ourselves  a 
favor  if  some  way  could  be  devised  in 
which  we  could  find  procedures  under 
which  Congress  may  reassert  itself  and 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  executive 
branch  when  we  get  into  foreign  en- 
tanglements. 
So  for  that  reason  I  suggested  we  es- 


tablish a  commission  to  be  appointed 
Jointly  by  the  President,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  also  sug- 
gested that  such  a  commission  would  see 
to  it  that  those  people  who  have  not  been 
heard  from  on  this  subject,  such  as  for- 
mer Presidents  of  the  United  States,  for- 
mer Secretaries  of  State,  as  well  as  call- 
ing in  other  people  from  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Goverrmient  who  have  great 
experience  in  these  matters,  whether 
with  the  State  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  in  the  executive 
branch  generally  and,  perhaps,  very  im- 
ix)rtantly,  they  could  call  In  those  dis- 
tinguished historians  and  legal  scholars 
from  around  the  coimtry  who  were  not 
heard  from  when  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  considered  this 
matter. 

A  report  by  the  commission  will  be 
made  to  the  next  Congress  within  a 
year  after  formation  of  the  commission 
and  Congress  would  then  be  able  to  con- 
sider this  matter  again.  It  would  not  die. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  considered  in  a 
less  emotional  light  and  perhaps,  and  I 
think  likely,  a  greater  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  to  pass  the  legislation  and 
place  it  on  the  books,  more  so  than  seems 
likely  today. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
troduced the  substitute  for  the  pending 
measure  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  consider  it  favorably. 

Mr.  President,  I  raised  certain  ques- 
tions during  the  course  of  this  discussion 
on  this  matter  and  would  like  to  raise 
another  question  that  troubles  me.  As  I 
explained  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  yesterday  afternoon,  I  am  not 
a  lawyer.  Therefore,  I  am  not  really  com- 
petent to  talk  about  the  constitutional 
questions  involved,  although  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  pending  legislation.  But  there 
are  some  serious  practical  questions  re- 
garding legislation  of  this  kind.  I  enum- 
erated some  of  them  in  my  remarks  yes- 
terday. 

I  have  another  one:  We  are  all  con- 
cerned at  this  point  in  history  about 
what  is  going  to  be  the  relationship  of 
the  United  States  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Our  country  has  been 
the  greatest  free  country  in  the  world  in 
recent  years.  We  have  been  the  protector 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
given  great  encouragement  and  comfort 
to  other  coimtries  who  have  or  want  to 
have  a  democratic  form  of  government 
so  that  they  can  be  free  from  encroach- 
ment by  other  foreign  powers.  Our  mili- 
tary forces  have  been  a  deterrent  to  war. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  want  to 
participate  as  a  full  fledged  member  of 
the  world  community  as  the  greatest  free 
countiy  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  that 
we  would  not  go  into  a  period  of  Isola- 
tionism. We  have  responsibilities  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  other  countries  in  the 
world  to  maintain  our  position  as  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  world  community. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
speculate  for  a  moment  or  two  as  to  what 
might  happen.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
thought  processes  work  of  the  other 
leaders  who  profess  ideologies  different 
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from  oiirs,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
in  the  past,  as  certain  countries  around 
the  world  would  look  to  possible  en- 
croachment upon  the  territorial  rights 
of  another  country,  they  would  have 
serious  questions  to  take  into  considera- 
tion before  they  did  so.  One  of  those 
considerations  would  be  the  presence  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  used  our 
Navy,  for  instance,  as  an  extension  of 
our  foreign  policy.  When  we  have  seen 
trouble  brewing  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  seeing  one  country  trying  to  en- 
croach upon  another's  territory,  we  have 
been  able  to  move  our  Navy  into  that  part 
of  the  world  and  its  mere  presence  has 
caused  them  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  for 
a  little  bit. 

They  have  said,  "Maybe  we  had  better 
not  go  into  that  country,  because  the  U.S. 
Navy  is  there  and  mas^be  if  we  en- 
croached upon  that  coimtry  we  would  get 
the  United  States  involved.  We  do  not 
want  to  do  so,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  the  United  States  would  do,  we  will 
not  be  as  aggressive  as  we  might  like  to 
be  because  of  the  presence  of  the  U.S. 
Navy." 

It  seems  to  me,  under  the  pending  leg- 
islation, that  we  would  cause  a  different 
kind  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  people 
elsewhere  who  might  have  some  acquis- 
itive desires.  For  instance,  it  is  con- 
ceivable now  that,  if  a  country  some- 
where in  the  world  wanted  to  encroach 
upon  the  territory  of  another  coimtry, 
they  would  look  around  and  consider  all 
the  things  that  must  be  considered,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  could  deploy  its  Navy,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past.  I  am  wondering.  If  the 
Navy  would  be  a  deterrent  to  such  a 
country,  if  this  bill  becomes  law.  The 
leaders  doing  the  thinking  would  look  at 
the  situation,  and  they  might  well  say, 
"There  is  the  U.S.  Navy  but  we  will  be 
able  to  go  into  this  country  and  take  it 
over.  The  Navy  does  not  worry  us  any 
longer,  because  Congress  recently  en- 
acted a  law  lasing  out  the  conditions 
under  which  the  American  President 
may  commit  American  troops  and  Con- 
gress has  said  to  the  President  that  if 
he  does  commit  American  troops  he  must 
come  to  Congress  within  30  days  to  re- 
ceive some  sort  of  aflBrmation  of  what  he 
wants  to  do  before  he  can  continue  to 
deploy  American  Forces. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  foreign  power,  in 
that  case  would  be  able  to  say,  "We  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  United 
States  any  more  because  there  is  no  mus- 
cle behind  its  Navy."  They  would  say 
that  the  Congress  has  recently  had  Its 
fingers  burned  in  Southeast  Asia.  And 
even  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
wanted  to  protect  a  country  whose  terri- 
tory was  about  to  be  encroached  upon 
the  enemy  will  not  have  to  worry,  because 
Congress  is  not  about  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  kind  of  af- 
firmative support  he  needs  to  fulfill  our 
commitments.  It  seems  to  me  that  under 
those  circumstances  American  military 
power  can  no  longer  be  used  for  peace, 
as  military  power  should  be  used. 

I  think  that  we  might  be  weakening 
our  position  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 


Virginia  would  like  to  comment  on  that 
particular  point. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  comment  upon  the  two  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. The  first  question  concerns  the 
effect  of  passage  of  this  legislation  upon 
our  relations  with  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  believe  that 
over  the  long  run  this  legislation  would 
give  assurances  to  other  nations  of  the 
world  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  united  In  its  foreign  policy. 
The  events  that  have  transpired  in  the 
last  25  years,  when  limited  wars  have 
created  divisiveness  and  unhappiness 
here  at  home,  have  often  given  this  Na- 
tion the  image  abroad  of  a  nation  bitterly 
divided,  with  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  saying  one  thing,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  who  do  not  consider 
themselves  in  any  way  fully  committed  to 
an  involvement,  because  they  have  not 
participated  in  it,  saying  something  else. 

This  hsis  resulted  in  a  very  confused 
picture  of  what  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  is. 

So  this  legislation  is  designed  to  help 
bring  about,  particularly  in  situations 
where  hostilities  result,  an  aUied  effort 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Then  we 
could  have  pronouncement  of  policy 
which  resulted  from  both  congressional 
and  Presidential  actions.  In  that  way. 
Congress  would  have  participated  to 
some  degree  in  the  use  of  force  decisions. 
The  American  people  believe  that  consul- 
tation, that  participation,  has  taken 
place  all  along,  but  it  has  not.  There 
have  been  no  incidents  in  our  history  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  where  there 
was  a  genuine  consultation  and  approval 
regarding  the  use  of  forces  for  hostilities 
abroad  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  believe  the  second  question  posed  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  already 
been  covered  in  the  debate.  It  had  to  do 
with  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Let  me  preface  what  I  am  about  to  say 
by  noting  that  few  Senators  would  be 
more  reluctant  to  predict  the  demise  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  future  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  who  comes  from  the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth  area  of  Virginia, 
which  has  extensive  naval  facilities.  I  do 
not  for  one  minute  contemplate  that  is 
going  to  happen  at  all.  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that  this  legislation  has  no  effect 
whatsoever  upon  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  Commander 
in  c:hlef  to  send  our  Navy  into  interna- 
tional waters  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
he  chooses. 

•nie  Congress  under  ttiis  legislation  is 
not  asking  to  consult  with  the  President 
about  where  the  7th  Fleet  goes  or  where 
the  6th  Fleet  goes.  It  is  only  when  there 
are  hostilities  and  only  when  there  are 
use  of  force  decisions  that  the  President, 
under  the  legislation,  reports  and  then 
Congress  has  this  period  in  which  to  con- 
cur, to  'disapprove  or  to  do  nothing. 

An  example  that  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively on  the  fioor  by  those  who  join 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  in  opposing 


this  legislation  is  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one.  But  the 
President  had,  up  to  a  point,  the  au- 
thority to  send  our  siu-face  vessels  into 
an  Eirea.  He  has  that  right  as  Commander 
in  Chief. 

I  quoted  4  or  5  days  ago  in  this  debate 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy 
who,  in  his  appearance  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  said  that  there 
was  nothing  that  took  place  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  that  this  legislaticxi, 
had  it  been  in  effect,  would  have  im- 
peded at  {Ql. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  if  we  send  the  fleet 
somewhere  where  it  has  not  been  and 
hostilities  against  some  naticxi  are  initi- 
ated, if  we  are  attacked,  then  certainly 
this  legislation,  should  it  be  enacted, 
would  apply.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
Navy  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  am 
aware  that  the  President  still  has  the 
authority  to  send  the  Navy  wherever  he 
wants  to  send  it.  My  point  is  that  I  am 
wOTidering  if,  under  those  conditions,  the 
Navy  would  be  the  same  deterrent,  the 
same  positive  force  for  peace  as  it  is 
today. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  our  little  excursion 
into  hypotheses,  a  foreign  power  knows 
today  that  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
President's  use  of  the  Navy.  However,  if 
this  law  were  to  go  into  effect,  there 
would  be  a  30-day  restriction.  A  foreign 
country  would  look  at  the  Navy  and  say, 
"If  we  start  to  encrosu:h  upon  a  neigh- 
boring power  and  the  President  wants  to 
use  the  Navy,  he  could  do  so  for  only  30 
days."  They  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
it,  because  he  has  to  come  back  to  the 
Congress  and  get  some  aflarmative  action. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  the  Navy 
is  a  deterrent  which  the  President  can 
use,  along  with  our  other  Armed  Forces, 
as  a  visible  force  for  peace  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  see  nothing  in  the  leg- 
islation, assuming  that  the  Navy  stays 
at  its  present  strength,  that  would  deter 
a  show  of  strength  or  a  show  of  force 
demonstration.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  to  understand 
the  30-day  limitation.  I  do  not  envision 
30  days  of  foot-shuffling  by  the  Congress 
while  the  Navy  wsdts  to  see  what  it  will 
do  in  the  future.  That  would  just  not 
happen.  The  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief  would  be  directing  the  Navy.  If 
the  Navy  is  attacked  or  if  there  is  Im- 
minent danger  of  American  nationals  or 
American  troops  being  attacked,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  and  im- 
der  this  legislation  to  employ  the  U.S. 
Navy.  I  do  not  think  for  1  minute  that 
those  commanders  are  going  to  be  Im- 
peded by  any  30-day  limitation.  The  30 
days  is  there  for  Congress  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  weigh  the  extent  of  the 
emergency  and  to  pass  a  judgment  on 
what  type  of  emergency  it  Is. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  President 

has  this  authority  to  deploy  the  Navy 

and  that  the  Navy  can  go  wherever  it 

has  been  going. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  understand  that,  as  the 
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Senator  from  Virginia  has  explained  it, 
there  would  be  no  restriction  on  the 
President's  ability  to  send  the  Navy  into 
foreign  waters  and  there  would  be  no 
restriction  on  his  ability  to  use  the 
Marines  if  he  feels  American  nationals 
are  in  danger. 

But  I  feel  that  the  United  States,  being 
the  greatest  free  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  wants  to  be  in  a  position  so 
that  it  can  be  the  promoter  of  peace,  and 
effectively  use  its  Armed  Forces,  as  those 
Armed  Forces  should  be  used,  as  a  deter- 
rent to  war.  Therefore,  if  a  30-day  re- 
striction is  placed  on  the  President,  in  ef- 
fect we  are  saying  the  United  States  does 
not  have  the  muscle  behind  its  troop  de- 
ployments that  it  formerly  had;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that,  if  I  were  in  a  decision- 
making position  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
I  had  the  desire  to  encroach  upon  the 
territory  of  another  nation  and  I  saw  the 
U.S.  fleet  off  shore,  I  would  realize,  should 
this  legislation  pass,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  no  longer  had  the 
freedom  to  move  the  U.S.  Navy  or  to 
make  a  show  of  force,  and  it  might  not 
be  the  same  deterrent  to  war  it  is  today, 
because  of  the  30-day  limitation. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Implicit  in  that  position 
is  complete  confidence  in  the  President 
and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  Congress.  Let 
us  consider  why  we  want  the  legislation. 
We  want  to  be  sure  the  Executive  does 
consult  and  is  careful  before  committing 
the  Navy  or  any  troops  to  hostilities.  I 
want  to  xmderline  the  words  "to  hostili- 
ties." 

The  Senator  talks  about  preserving 
peace.  Of  course,  that  is  what  this  legis- 
lation is  about.  We  want  oiu-  forces  to 
continue  to  be  a  deterrent  throughout 
the  world,  but  we  also  want  to  be  very 
careful  that  these  forces  are  not  com- 
mitted to  hostilities  by  the  decision  of 
one  man  alone.  The  latter  situation 
could  create  and  achieve  just  the  oppo- 
site of  what  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  seeking,  that  is,  a  peaceful  solution. 

We  have  had  a  history  of  25  years 
where  there  have  been  use  of  force  deci- 
sions by  Presidents  alone  and  where 
troops  have  been  sent  into  situations 
which  could  have  resulted  in  much 
broader  wars. 

There  has,  however,  been  no  instance — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Bundy's 
testimony  covered  that — where  1  or  2 
days  would  have  changed  the  result. 
What  would  have  been  changed  is  that 
the  American  people,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, would  have  participated  in 
the  decisions  that  could  have  gravely  af- 
fected their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  allow 
me,  I  want  to  use  a  little  of  my  time  to 
speak  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  The  Senate 
will  vote  on  the  amendment  at  12  o'clock 
noon  and  I  have  to  leave  the  floor  mo- 
mentarily. I  will  delegate  my  authority 
as  floor  manager  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks,  but  I  do  wish  to 
«)eak  against  the  amendment  which  is 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  In  my  opinion  It  goes 


much  further  than  the  measure  on  which 
we  voted  on  yesterday.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  amended  his 
amendment  to  refer  this  legislation  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  assure 
its  return  to  this  floor  in  45  days.  If  that 
amendment  had  been  adopted  this  legis- 
lation could  have  again  been  considered 
in  45  days.  Under  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  however, 
this  legislation  would  be  delayed  for  at 
least  a  year,  and  undoubtedly  longer. 

I  am  persuaded  in  part  by  some  of  the 
arguments  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
made  yesterday.  But,  his  suggestion  for 
a  1-year  study  would  have  been  much 
more  appropriate  2  years  ago  when  we  be- 
gan thinking  about  war  powers  legisla- 
tion. It  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate at  the  time  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  asked  for  a 
year's  delay  in  the  course  of  this  matter. 
But,  the  Senator  is  offering  his  amend- 
ment after  more  than  a  year's  considera- 
tion of  war  powers  legislation  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  would  say  there  are  some  historians 
and  some  legal  scholars  who  have  not 
been  heard  from.  But  I  stated  yesterday 
that  if  one  anlayzes  the  literature  that  is 
in  the  Record,  he  will  flnd  that  every- 
one has  had  his  point  of  view  expressed. 
Specific  individxials  may  not  have  testi- 
fied, but  their  points  of  view  have  been 
expressed.  Furthermore,  those  who  did 
not  testify  have  had  no  hesitancy  in  ex- 
pressing their  views  in  other  forums. 

I  think  what  Mr.  Rostow  had  to  say 
has  been  placed  in  this  Record  eight 
times.  Everybody  who  speaks  against  the 
bill  puts  it  in  the  Record.  It  has  been 
published  in  the  New  York  Times.  All  of 
us  are  aware  of  his  views  on  this  matter. 
We  had  good  testimony  before  the 
conamittee.  The  substantive  issues  on 
which  this  legislation  is  based  has  been 
debated  for  years,  going  to  back  to  the 
Korean  treaty  and  picking  up  the  debate 
of  Senator  Taft's  father,  called  the  great 
debate,  over  sending  divisions  to  Europe. 
There  has  been  much  debate  over  the 
principles  involved  in  this  legislation.  So 
I  hope  the  Senate,  which  yesterday  de- 
clined to  send  this  measure  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  will  today  cer- 
tainly decline  to  study  it  more  and  send 
it  to  a  study  commission. 

I  say  again  that  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion would  have  been  appropriate  a  year 
ago  or  2  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  appro- 
priate now.  The  hearings  and  this  floor 
debate  provide  quite  a  record.  I  have  been 
in  this  body  almost  6  years  and  I  find 
few  records  on  legislation  comparable  to 
the  testimony  received.  Therefore,  I  hope 
it  will  be  the  pleasing  of  the  Senate  to 
defeat  the  amendment  when  the  vote 
takes  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  me  6  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  BEALL.  If  I  have  6  minutes  re- 
maining, I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Very  well.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  for  offering  this 
amendment  to  set  up  a  commission  on 
the  proper  roles  of  Congress  and  the 
President  in  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  this  Nation  abroad  and  in  undeclared 
wars.  This  approach  is  a  much  better 
approach  than  that  of  sending  the  meas- 
ure to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  a  limited  study  of  45  days,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  seems  weighted  down 
with  matters  that  have  been  before  it 
for  weeks  and  that  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  time,  thought,  and 
study  of  that  committee  for  some  days 
yet  to  come. 

I  feel  that  the  commission  approach 
provides  for  a  wider,  broader,  deeper 
spectrimi  of  the  available  political  and 
philosophical  constitutional  thought  of 
the  great  minds  of  this  country.  I  feel 
it  would  be  wise  to  bring  in  Members 
from  the  House,  six  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  not  more  than 
four  Members  of  the  House,  two  from 
private  life;  six  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  not  more  than 
four  to  be  Senators  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life;  and  12  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  not  more  than  four  to  be  ac- 
tually in  the  executive  department. 

This  is  a  question  that  requires  addi- 
tional study,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  any- 
thing would  be  lost  by  additional  study. 
It  is  understood  that  the  measure  does 
not  apply  to  the  present  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
public  opinion  would  support  the  start  of 
another  conflict  similar  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

The  significance  of  this  bill  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  because  it  is  a  bill 
which  will  affect  the  most  momentous 
decisions  of  this  Republic,  and  which 
will  touch  the  lives  of  every  present  and 
every  future  citizen.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance,  and  its  implications  are 
so  far-reaching  that  perhaps  none  of  us 
have  adequately  foreseen  them. 

Because  of  this,  it  seems  to  me  neither 
proper  nor  fitting  that  the  debate  on  this 
bill  be  confined  to  this  Chamber.  The 
great  strength  of  this  country  is  its  in- 
telligent, articulate  citizenry — let  us  hear 
from  them.  Before  we  take  action  on  a 
bill  involving  the  most  fundamental 
relationships  in  our  governmental  sys- 
tem, let  us  be  sure  that  our  people  under- 
stand and  approve  our  position. 

Some  of  the  finest  legal  minds  in  this 
country  have  discussed  S.  2956 — let  us  be 
sure  to  hear  from  them.  Some  of  these 
experts  have  raised  questions,  and  their 
questions  deserve  to  be  heard  and  ex- 
plored. In  these  days  of  general  skepti- 
cism toward  this  Government  and  of  in- 
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creasing  public  distrust  of  all  our  institu- 
tions; can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  experts 
on  such  an  essential  question? 

Within  the  last  decade  we  have  wit- 
nessed revolt  and  turmoil  In  our  cities 
and  on  our  campuses;  we  have  heard  the 
shouts,  and  often  the  insults,  of  those 
who  felt  that  they  could  not  make  them- 
selves heard  without  shouting.  And  I  do 
not  need  to  remind  any  here  of  the  re- 
cent, rapid  proliferation  of  groups 
formed  to  demand  a  greater  voice  In  the 
making  of  decisions  that  are  vital  to 
their  lives. 

In  effect,  S.  2956  charges  the  Executive 
with  ignoring  the  wishes  of  Congress.  But 
will  not  we  be  susceptible  to  the  charge 
of  ignoring  the  wishes  of  the  people  if  we 
pass  this  bill  hastily,  without  encourag- 
ing a  comprehensive  debate  by  the  pub- 
lic? Would  not  the  purposes  of  all  be 
served  by  a  thorough  discussion  of  S. 
2956  in  our  journals,  on  our  campuses, 
in  the  media? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 6  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  have  nothing  to  lose 
from  such  a  debate,  but  we  have  much  to 
gain.  This  Republic  has  gotten  along  for 
almost  200  years  without  this  bill;  it  will 
undoubtedly  survive  for  a  few  months 
longer. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  active- 
ly promote  debate  on  this  issue  than  to 
establish  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, as  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  does,  and  I  can  think  of 
few  actions  that  would  reflect  more  credit 
on  this  Congress. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
comments  on  this  amendment.  The  mat- 
ter needs  additional  study.  During  the 
course  of  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  he  suggested  he  would 
have  been  amenable  to  this  proposal  2 
years  ago.  Well,  I  would  have  been  happy 
to  have  offered  it  2  years  ago,  but  I  was 
not  here  at  that  time.  I  would  have  been 
happy  to  offer  it,  because  this  is  a  matter 
that  deserves  further  consideration. 

During  our  discussion  we  were  talking 
about  the  deployment  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
I  agreed  at  that  time,  that  this  measure 
does  not  restrict  the  President's  power  to 
deploy  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  Bs  occasion  arises,  but  I  am  not  so 
sure  I  should  have  agreed,  because  I  read 
from  page  787  of  the  hearings  on  this 
matter,  when  Mr.  Arthiu-  Goldberg  was 
in  discussion  with  the  Senatoi:  from  New 
York  (Mr.  jAvras)  on  the  matter  of  de- 
ployment of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Mr. 
Goldberg  said: 

widespread  deployments  of  troops  without 
explicit  congressional  authority  raises  to  me 
constitutional  questions  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  it  leading  to  war,  and  that  is  covered 
by  the  resolution  Senator  Javlts  has  been 
working  out  with  Senator  Eagleton. 

Senator  jAvns  said:  "Right." 
Then  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  President's  authority.  But  that 
Is  not  the  point  of  this  discussion.  The 
point  of  the  discussion  remains,  as  far  as 


I  am  concerned,  that  there  are  very 
serious  practical  questions  raised  by  the 
proposal.  The  most  imiMrtant  practical 
question  In  my  mind  is  that  I  am  afraid 
that  under  the  proposal  as  It  stands, 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
which  have  been  effectively  used  as  an  in- 
strument for  maintaining  peace  around 
the  world,  would  not  be  able  to  be  used 
in  this  capacity  any  longer  because  of 
the  30-day  restriction  being  pl£u:ed  on  the 
President.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  foreign 
power  looked  at  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.  Navy,  whereas  today  it  views 
the  US.  Navy  as  possibly  being  used 
against  it  if  It  should  take  aggressive  ac- 
tion, in  the  future,  should  this  measure 
become  law,  it  might  look  at  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  say  to  itself,  "Congress  has 
imposed  a  30-day  restriction  on  the  Presi- 
dent. Therefore,  we  do  not  have  to  take 
that  Navy  into  consideration  any  more, 
because  the  muscle  is  no  longer  behind 
it." 

That  is  what  concerns  me.  I  would 
hope  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  could  be  used  to  deter  war  around 
the  world.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
live  in  a  world  of  peace.  I  would  hope  the 
United  States  would  be  the  leader  of  all 
coimtries  in  promoting  peaceful  coexist- 
ence throughout  the  world.  But  I  am 
afraid  we  would  be  tying  our  hands  in 
this  matter  if  we  pttssed  the  proposal 
which  is  before  us  now.  For  that  reason, 
I  think  the  matter  deserves  further 
study. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
pointed  out  that  there  Is  a  very  volumi- 
nous publication  containing  the  testi- 
mony tsiken  before  the  committee.  I 
would  suggest  that  in  that  testimony 
there  was  a  lot  more  evidence  from  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation  than  from 
people  who  oppose  it  or  who  raise  ques- 
tions about  it.  For  that  reason,  I  think 
the  public  Interest  would  be  better  served 
if  we  were  able  to  have  the  kind  of  com- 
mission I  have  proposed,  with  the  com- 
mission required  to  come  back  in  a  year, 
letting  everybody  who  wanted  to  be 
heard  on  the  matter  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  taken  from  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  because  I  do 
not  have  enough  time. 
Mr.    EAGLETON.    Mr.    President,    I 

object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  advocates  of 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents now  have  5  minutes.  The  oppo- 
nents have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  I 
have  been  here  only  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  Just  a  shade  longer  than 
he  has  been.  I  have  been  here  a  little 
over  3  years,  but  even  in  that  rather 
short  period  of  time  I  have  noted  what 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  govern- 
mental trend — to  wit,  to  appoint  a  study 


commission,  whether  it  be  in  the  realm 
of  education,  nutrition,  housing,  crime, 
dirty  books,  marihuana,  and  now  the 
warmaking  powers. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  want 
to  push  the  problem  aside,  to  pretend, 
like  Don  Quixote,  that  it  will  go  away  if 
we  appoint  a  study  commission. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  study  made  of 
study  commissions.  I  would  bet,  in  sheer 
weight  of  numbers,  that  there  are  sev- 
eral himdred  commissions,  committees, 
and  groups  appointed  by  Presidents,  both 
past  and  present,  that  are  studying 
things  now. 

That  is  the  easy  way  out.  It  is  the  sim- 
ple way  out.  It  is  the  simple  way  not  to 
face  up  to  the  stark  reality  of  a  problem. 
It  is  a  design  to  postpone. 

Once  again,  I  think  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  just 
another  in  the  ever-continuing  litany  of 
proposed  study  commissions,  too  many  of 
which  have  already  been  authorized. 

What  are  the  results  of  study  com- 
missions, Mr.  President,  whether  the 
famous  Kemer  Commission  report,  or 
the  one  filed  just  last  week  by  former 
(jrovemor  Shafer  of  Pennsylvania  relat- 
ing to  marihuana?  Each  and  every  one 
of  those  reports  becomes  a  collector's 
Item  on  a  sociologist's  bookshelf,  and 
there  it  sits,  after  the  considerable  time, 
effort,  and  expense  It  took  to  get  the  In- 
formation that  went  Into  the  report, 
gathering  dust.  There  it  sits,  regardless 
of  the  admirable  effort  to  focus  attention 
on  the  subject  of  the  report. 

The  hearings  on  this  measure  began 
on  March  8,  1971,  over  a  year  ago,  and 
continued  throughout  calendar  year  1971. 
It  Is  an  Immense  record,  Mr.  President, 
consisting  of  close  to  900  pages  of  testi- 
mony from  legal  scholars,  former  State 
Department  personnel,  current  State  De- 
partment personnel.  Senators,  and  Rep- 
resentatives. It  has  an  enormous  appen- 
dix containing  much  of  the  current  liter- 
ature, including  law  review  articles  and 
the  like,  relating  to  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

We  are  not  flying  blind  on  this  matter. 
This  Is  not  some  hasty  conclusion,  dic- 
tated hurriedly,  transcribed  by  a  stenog- 
rapher and  thrust  upon  the  Senate  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  in  secrecy.  This  Issue 
has  been  before  the  Senate,  directly  and 
indirectly,  for  years,  because  implicit  in 
this  bill  are  the  failures  of  our  decision- 
making process  in  the  instance  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  hope  for  prevention  of  fu- 
ture Vietnams. 

There  is  nothing  new,  novel,  or  hidden 
about  this  proposal.  It  has  been  studied 
in  great  detail  and  great  depth,  not  only 
by  its  sponsors.  Senator  Javits,  Senator 
Spong,  and  myself,  but  before  the  full 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
is  not  considered  to  be  a  group  of  neo- 
phyte amateurs,  but  some  of  the  finest 
minds  in  the  Senate.  Some  of  the  most 
astute  legal  and  diplomatic  scholars  In 
the  Senate  serve  on  that  committee  with 
distinction. 

We  do  not  have  to  designate  yet  an- 
other group  to  study  this  situation  to  its 
ultimate  demise.  Time  for  study  has  been 
given,  and  the  results  are  contained  in 
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the  record  of  these  hearings  and  the  de- 
bate we  have  heard  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  tremendous 
cooperation  in  the  evolution  of  this  bill. 
His  mark  is  very  much  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  may  require 
from  the  time  set  aside  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  pending  amendment  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  has 
properly  indicated  that  his  amendment 
Is  an  alternative.  The  question,  is  his  al- 
ternative necessary,  was  really  decided 
by  the  Senate  yesterday.  The  Issue  was 
put  to  the  Senate  on  that  vote:  Does 
this  proposal  need  more  study? 

The  Senate  decided  the  question  in 
the  negative.  In  my  judgment,  the  Sen- 
ate expressed  itself  as  feeling  that  it  had 
a  very  adequate  record  upon  which  to 
act.  And.  Mr.  President.  I  ^hink  that 
really  is  decisive  upon  this  question. 

I  appreciate  the  good  faith  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  and  his  desire  to 
give  the  Senate  another  way  in  which  to 
look  into  the  matter  further,  if  it  chose 
to;  but  I  believe  that  the  Senate  has 
really  made  its  decision  that  the  record 
is  entirely  adequate,  and  I  deeply  believe 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  time  to  act.  I 
must  recall  a  speech  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  in 
which  he  said: 

There  Is  a  time  when  the  Senate  will  de- 
vote Itself  to  this  question. 

The  calendar  is  readily  available  for 
debate  at  this  time.  The  debate  has 
itself  been  a  liberal  education.  I  hope 
this  debate  will  be  separately  printed.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  see  if  we  can  work 
that  out.  I  think  it  is  really  a  magnifi- 
cent development  of  the  American  con- 
stitutional system. 

So.  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
good  faith  and  the  deep  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  really  feel  that 
this  is  the  time — and  the  place — to  deal 
with  the  war  power  question.  It  is  for 
that  reason,  rather  than  as  any  chal- 
lenge to  the  idea  of  going  into  any 
gravely  important  matter  as  deeply  as 
we  humanly  can.  that  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  this  alternative 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
khe  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
/ield,  to  respond  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  I  do  not  want  him  to  think 
I  am  reflecting  in  any  way  on  the  fine 
work  done  by  the  committee  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  the  committee  has  gone  into 
the  matter  and  has  listened  to  some 
people,  and  I  think  this  debate  has  been 
a  splendid  debate,  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

My  point  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  debate  ended  here,  and  the  matter 


dropped.  I  do  not  think  this  matter  will 
be  enacted  into  law  this  year,  and  I  think 
a  study  group  which  would  have  to  report 
back  by  law  next  year  could  take  this 
very  debate  and  build  a  further  record 
upon  which  Congress,  next  year,  could 
enact  some  legislation  which  I  think 
would  not  face  the  practical  difficulties 
that  this  legislation  now  poses  for  me. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  He 
has  just  quoted  some  of  the  thoughts 
with  which  I  rise  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  worthwhile 
to  point  out  that  although  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  did  have  a  number 
of  hearings,  and  heard  quite  a  number 
of  people  testifying  both  for  and  against 
this  particular  bill,  when  it  came  to  the 
floor  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER)  and  I  and  a  few  others 
pointed  out  some  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems the  bill  would  create.  After  those 
conversations  the  distinguished  propo- 
nent of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  put  in  three  amend- 
ments of  his  own  to  clarify  the  partic- 
ular points  I  had  raised  to  begin  with. 
This  would  indicate,  as  it  usuaUy  does  in 
the  process  of  a  debate,  that  no  bill  is 
perfect  when  it  comes  from  the  commit- 
tee. 

In  addition  to  those  points,  I  have 
offered  six  amendments  which  I  think 
would  further  clarify  the  meaning  of  this 
measure  and  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  we  may  face  during  the 
next  4  or  5  years.  And  over  and  beyond 
those  amendments,  whether  they  be 
accepted,  rejected,  or  whatever  the 
action  may  be,  we  have  had  expressions 
of  contrary  views  by  a  great  number  of 
extremely  prominent  persons,  despite 
what  the  Washington  Post  said.  These 
people  have  been  active  in  the  constitu- 
tional fleld  and  the  foreign  relations 
fleld,  not  the  least  of  whom,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before.  Is  Gene  Rostow.  the 
dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  who 
worked  for  the  State  Department  during 
the  Johnson  administration.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  75-page  article  pointing  out  the 
problems  this  measure  would  create  in 
terms  of  foreign  policy,  and  also  com- 
menting rather  liberally  that  he  does 
not  think  it  is  constitutional.  In  fact,  he 
refers  to  it  as  a  disaster,  and  far  worse, 
in  his  opinion,  than  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment would  have  been  in  1954. 

Under  the  circimistances.  I  intend  to 
put  in  the  Record  later  the  names  of  a 
nimiber  of  dlstingiiished  lawyers  and  au- 
thorities who  are  prominent  experts  in 
this  field,  who  all  contend  the  bill  is 
loaded  with  problems.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  me  much  more  sensible  to  take 
the  Beall  approach,  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  commission  which  can 
take  evidence  from  all  these  people  and 
then  determine  next  year  what  we  should 
or  should  not  do. 

No  other  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
like  more  than  I  would  to  get  more  in- 
formation from  the  State  Department, 
from  the  Defense  Department,  and  from 
the  White  House  on  what  the  interna- 
tional scenes  may  be  in  various  sections 
of  the  world  which  could  create  problems 


for  our  country.  I  have  been  talking  about 
that  particular  need  for  some  6  years, 
trying  to  figure  out  a  format  of  my  own 
that  I  thought  would  be  of  help  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  in 
order  to  have  a  judgment  input  from 
them  to  us  and  from  us  back  to  the  exec- 
utive department. 

But  what  I  did  not  want  to  dc — and 
what  this  bill  does,  unfortunately — is  to 
confuse  the  judgment  input  and  out- 
put with  the  decisionmaking.  Someone 
has  to  make  the  decision;  and  the  ques- 
tion is.  Is  the  decision  going  to  be  made 
downtown,  as  the  final  place  where  the 
buck  no  longer  passes,  or  is  it  going  to 
be  made  by  535  Members  of  CJongress? 

If  it  is  to  be  made  by  the  535  Members 
of  Congress,  we  are  going  to  have  an 
interminable  debate.  Nobody  agrees  in 
this  group— and  I  hope  they  never  will- 
on  all  issues,  certainly  not  on  foreign 
policy.  I  can  see  an  interminable  debate 
in  almost  every  circumstance  if  we  keep 
the  decisionmaking  here,  as  this  bill 
would  do. 

This  is  why  I  think  a  commission 
should  study  the  constitutional  problems, 
the  practical  problems,  and  the  need  for 
finding  some  method  by  which  we  can  get 
input  and  judgment  both  ways  between 
Congress  and  the  executive  department. 
This  format  for  a  commission  could  give 
us  some  guidance  on  that  type  of  rec- 
ommendation. It  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  accept  what- 
ever the  Commission  is  going  to  recom- 
mend, but  we  will  have  a  big  input  in 
terms  of  prominent  people  engaging  in 
what  I  think  will  be  a  nationwide  debate 
before  that  Commission,  in  terms  of 
giving  evidence  and  trying  to  give  their 
own  decisions  to  two  members  of  the 
Commission  who  will  make  recommenda- 
tions for  Congress  to  act  on  next  year. 

I  cannot  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  take 
this  bill  and  ram  it  through  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  when  we  know  that 
almost  imdoubtedly— I  am  not  speaking 
with  any  inside  information — it  is  going 
to  be  vetoed,  anyhow,  if  it  is  passed,  so 
we  are  not  going  to  get  it  this  year.  Whj 
not  go  at  it  peacefully  and  quietly  and 
with  more  time,  with  the  process  of  this 
commission  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  suggested,  and 
get  something  with  which  we  can  Uve 
and  work  next  year? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  as  he  may 
desire,  from  our  time,  not  to  exceed  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

I  think  I  have  covered  most  of  the 
points  I  want  to  make,  except  for  one  or 
two. 

I  looked  at  this  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday.  I  read  It 
three  times,  because  all  I  could  see  in  the 
first  two  leadings  was  that  they  were,  in 
effect,  saying,  "Why  talk  about  this?  Just 
go  ahead  and  pass  it.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference,  anyhow.  Let  us  pass  It  and 
get  It  out  of  the  way."  That  is  all  right, 
but  It  is  not  a  very  strong  editorial  posi- 
tion. They  say: 
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Suffice  It  here  to  note  that  It  has  been  un- 
able to  win  audible  support  for  Its  claims 

This  Is  the  alleged  unconstitutional- 
ity— 

from  any  senator  recognized  for  expertise  In 
either  the  constitutional  or  foreign -policy 
fleld. 

I  find  that  quite  entertaining.  I  have 
always  thought  that  Senator  Eavm  was 
rather  widely  acknowledged  aroimd  here 
In  connection  with  constitutional  issues 
of  our  Government,  and  he  certainly 
supported  the  vote  for  referral  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  the  other 
day. 

Over  and  beyond  that,  one  Senator 
after  another  yesterday  quoted  law  pro- 
fessors who  are  recognized  authorities 
on  the  Constitution  who  have  said  that 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill  Is  in 
grave  doubt. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  with  that 
kind  of  background,  if  the  Post  wants 
to  come  out  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  be 
different  from  its  position  in  the  1950's, 
I  am  sure,  in  connection  with  the  Bricker 
amendment,  it  should  just  come  out  In 
favor  of  It  and  say,  "This  is  a  good  idea. 
You  ought  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  Pres- 
ident." I  do  not  remember  anybody  say- 
ing it  until  after  President  Johnson  had 
made  the  big  escalation  in  Vietnam, 
which  this  bill  would  not  have  touched. 
If  they  are  against  the  bill,  I  wish  they 
would  come  out  and  say  that. 

It  does  seem  a  little  exasperating  to 
have  this  kind  of  approach,  acting  like  a 
group  that  really  does  not  know  what  It 
is  doing,  but  trying  to  be  courteous  to 
someone,  and  I  do  not  know  who  that  is. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  needs  to 
be  said  is  that  in  the  format  of  this  Com- 
mission is  a  great  representation.  Twelve 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  no 
more  than  four  of  those  12  can  come 
from  the  executive  branch.  Six  are  ap- 
pointed by  tne  President  of  the  Senate — 
four  from  the  Senate  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life.  That  will  let  both  sides  of  this 
issue  get  in  before  the  Senate.  Six  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House — 
four  from  the  House  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life.  So  there  will  be  a  big  input: 
Eight  from  the  President,  two  from  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  two  from 
the  Speaker  of  the  House — all  from  pri- 
vate life.  Twelve  of  the  24  members,  or  50 
percent  of  this  Commission,  would  be 
made  up  of  private  personnel  who  have 
had  a  chance  to  study  these  issues,  who 
have  expertise  in  it,  and  who  will  be  able 
to  give  their  input  very  decidedly  to  the 
Commission  format. 

Then,  the  Commission,  as  I  xmderstand 
It,  would  give  recommendations  not  only 
to  the  President  but  to  us  as  well,  not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  act,  so  that  we'  are  not 
holding  it  up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  points 
make  great  sense,  and  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  having  done 
what  I  think  is  a  great  service.  I  hope  his 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  then  I 
will  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Marj-land. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  thing 


the  Senator  from  Colorado  said  immedi- 
ately has  an  impact  <xi  me.  He  outlined 
how  the  commission  Is  to  be  appointed. 
Obviously,  this  is  heavily  weighted  as 
the  President's  commission.  We  all  know 
how  the  President  feels  about  this.  But 
this  is  imiquely  a  matter  for  initiative  by 
Congress,  and  that  is  exactly  the  line 
we  have  taken.  No  matter  what  is  said, 
the  Record  is  very  complete  and  the  ex- 
perts are  numerous.  I  have  debated  with 
Mr.  Rostow  on  national  television,  and 
the  vote  was  approximately  4  to  1  against 
him  on  the  poll  which  was  taken  on  this 
matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  the  Commission 
would  be  equally  divided,  12  and  12,  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  be  more  fair  about 
this. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  Congress  re- 
assert itself  and  make  certain  that  at 
all  times  it  Is  treated  as  a  coequal  branch 
of  Government.  I  do  not  know  how  else 
it  could  be  done,  other  than  to  divide 
the  membership  equally. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  S.  2956, 
the  war-powers  bill,  deals  with  the  his- 
toric and  sensitive  balance  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  on  the 
subject  of  national  defense.  Tampering 
with  this  balance  not  only  risks  distor- 
tion of  our  Founding  Fathers  design,  but 
even  more  Important  it  risks  disaster  in 
face  of  a  military  emergency. 

Shakespeare  once  had  Ulysses  In 
"Troilus  and  Cressida"  denounce  those 
who  would  tamper  with  a  great  instru- 
ment. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string 

And  hark  what  discord  follows! 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
this  bill  could  play  havoc  with  our  Con- 
stitution— that  it  could  bring  harm  to 
our  country.  I,  therefore,  want  to  join 
my  good  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  In  his  support  of  a  National 
Commission  on  the  Proper  Roles  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  abroad  and  In  unde- 
clared wars. 

This  Commission  of  leading  lawyers, 
scholars,  statesmen — of  men  who  are 
constitutional  authorities — could  spell 
out  what  these  proposed  changes  would 
mean  to  our  Constitution. 

For  example,  the  Commission  could 
clarify  what  Is  meant  by  the  phrase  "ini- 
tiation of  hostilities."  The  Commission 
would  say  whether  such  language  could 
preclude  the  President  from  sending 
military  advisers  to  foreign  countries 
where  there  is  not  actual  fighting  by  our 
Armed  Forces. 

The  Commission  could  also  clarify 
what  is  meant  by  allowing  the  President 
to  respond  to  "the  imminent  threat  of 
attacks"  yet  advising  him  to  seek  con- 
gressional approval.  The  Commission 
could  say  whether  such  language  affords 


the  President  the  right  to  vote  according 
to  his  own  perception  of  what  is  immi- 
nent danger. 

Finally  the  Commission  could  also 
clarify  what  is  meant  by  allowing  the 
President  to  rescue  endangered  citizens 
under  proper  circumstances.  The  Com- 
mission could  say  just  how  dangerously 
restrictive  the  words  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  desire  a  classification 
of  the  roles  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  in  the  face  of  confron- 
tation. And  I  think  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  would  not  want  any  constitu- 
tional change  that  jeopardized  our  na- 
tional capacity  for  survival. 

Therefore,  let  us  have  the  benefit  of 
the  detached  judgment  of  constitutional 
authorities  on  what  are  the  implications 
of  such  changes.  If  we  do  not,  we  may 
nm  the  risk  of  what  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville  once  said  of  his  French  compatriots 
on  the  enactment  of  revolutionary  legis- 
lation. 

Halfway  down  the  stairs,  we  threw  our- 
selves out  of  the  window  to  reach  the  ground 
the  more  quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  expired,  im- 
der  the  previous  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollincs).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  .  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
Euid  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff). the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (»4r. 
Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TmniMOND)  is  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  the  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes 
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and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mcndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) Is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  23, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

(No.  141  Leg.] 
YEAS— 23 


April  12,  1972 


Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  O. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Eastland 


Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Griffin 

NAYS— 56 

Ful  bright 

GambreU 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Maeinuson 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 


Gurney 

Hruska 

Matblas 

McGee 

Smith 

Tower 

Young 


PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Sax  be 

SchweUcer 

Scott 

Spong 

Stafford  " 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Weicker 

WUllams 


NOT  VOTINO— 21 


Bayh 

Ellender 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Hansen 

Hollinga 

Humphrey 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 


Mondale 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Rlbicoff 

Sparkman 

Thurmond 


So  Mr.  Beall's  amendment  (No.  1099) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  receive  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (S.  3054)  an  act  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  receive  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
April  11,  1972  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  2601)  to 
provide  for  increases  in  appropriation 
ceilings  and  boundary  changes  in  certain 
units  of  the  national  park  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  2  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  12 :55 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil  2  p.m. ; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Stevens)  . 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
the  call  will  go  the  route. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stevens)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 

I  No.  142  Leg.  J 
Bennett               Grlffln  Roth 

Bentsen  Inouye  Scott 

Buckley  Montoya  Spong 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Pell  Stevens 

Fannin  Proxmlre  Weicker 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 


Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

OambreU 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 


McGee 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

SchweUcer 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tatt 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

WUllams 

Young 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Pearson).  A  quorum  \s  present. 


(Mr. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

HJl.  9562.  An  act  to  amend  the  cruise  legis- 
lation of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 

HJl.  13188.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments,  and  to  authorize  the  average 
annual  active  duty  personnel  strength  for 
the  Coast  Guard;  and 

HJl.  13324.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  AprU  1972,  as  "National  Arbor  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  687.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
In  June  of  each  year  as  Father's  Day;  and 

H J.  Res.  1095.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  1972  as  "National  Check  Your 
Vehicle  Emissions  Month". 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

H.R.  9552.  An  act  to  amend  the  cruise  leg- 
islation of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 
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H.R.  13188.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments,  and  to  authorize  the  average 
annual  active  duty  personnel  strength  for 
the  Coast  Guard;  and 

HJR.  13324.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 


RECESS  FOR  10  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:32 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  2:42 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Pearson). 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
having  conferred  at  considerable  length 
with  various  Senators,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Spong).  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  (Mr.  Griffin)  .  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  the  other  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
Jr.),  I  propose  the  following  unanimous- 
consent  request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  with  the  exception  of 
nondebatable  motions,  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  msmager  of 
the  bUl; 

Provided  further,  that  there  be  excep- 
tions as  follows : 

That  time  on  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright) 
be  limited  to  2  hours; 

That  time  on  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  be 
limited  to  1  hour; 

That  time  on  four  of  the  five  amend- 
ments by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick)  be  limited  to  1  hour 
each,  and  that  time  on  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Dominick  be 
limited  to  2  hours. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICJK.  Two  hours  on  amend- 
ment No.  1114. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  time  on  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley) be  limited  to  2  hours; 

Provided  further,  that  the  time  in 
each  case  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment,  motion  or  ap- 
peal and  the  manager  of  the  bill; 

Provided  fiuiJier,  that  no  non-ger- 
mane amendments  shall  be  in  order; 

Provided  further,  that  a  vote  on  the 
final  disposition  of  the  bill  occur  tomor- 
row at  2  o'clock  pjn.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  a  waiver  of  rule  XTT? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  mandatory 
quorum  call  imder  rule  xn  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
this  question  of  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader:  I  have  kept  both  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  advised 
of  an  unusual  request.  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  give  a  speech  tomorrow  as  a 
replacement  for  Hon.  Lester  Pearson  of 
Canada  at  a  banquet  honoring  the  Hon. 
Paul  Hoffman.  I  have  accepted  that 
invitation  on  an  emergency  basis.  I  am 
informed  that  the  last  plane  I  can  get 
tomorrow  is  at  2  p.m.  at  National  Air- 
port. Is  it  possible  to  set  the  final  vote 
at  1:30,  and  come  in  a  half -hour  earlier, 
or  stay  even  later  tonight.  I  commend 
the  acting  majority  leader  on  being  able 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  for  a  vote, 
and  I  want  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
I  can.  but  I  feel  this  is  an  appointment 
that  I  cannot  get  out  of. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator's  request  is  a  reasonable  one, 
and  I  modify  my  request  to  provide  that 
the  vote  on  the  disposition  of  the  bill  oc- 
cur at  1:30  p.m.  tomorrow,  with  the 
further  proviso,  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
quest I  shall  shortly  make  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  rather  than  12 
o'clock  noon  as  earlier  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  wonder,  though  this  is  not 
usually  done,  whether  we  could  have  an 
agreement  for  unanimous  consent  that  if 
we  have  to  have  a  quorum  call  in  order 
to  get  enough  Senators  on  the  floor  so 
that  we  can  get  the  yeas  and  nays,  time 
for  that  purpose  shall  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  time  of  the  Senator  proposing  or 
defending  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  connection 
with  this  order,  that  it  be  in  order  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  amend- 
ment and  on  final  disposition  of  the  bill 
at  any  time.  I  think  this  will  accomplish 
what  the  Senator  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President.  Is  it  im- 
derstood  that  amendments  to  amend- 
ments shall  be  in  order,  notwithstand- 
ing the  limited  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  so  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I 
add  up  the  number  of  hours  involved,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  add  up  to  10  or 
12  hours  on  only  the  amendments  which 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  enu- 
merated. I  just  wonder  <phether  all  of 
that  business  can  be  accomplished  by 
1:30  tomorrow,  or  even  by  2  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  able  Senator  has  calculated  precisely 
on  a  mathematical  basis.  But  in  our  dis- 


cussions, it  was  indicated  by  various 
Senators  that  they  felt  that  sufficient 
time  could  be  yielded  back  on  each 
amendment  to  accommodate  the  final 
vote  at  no  later  than  1 :30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BTRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  add 
this:  Considering  the  present  state  of 
the  calendar.  I  think  I  can  say  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  if  this  bill  is  disposed  of  by 
1:30  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  there 
will  be  no  session  on  Friday,  or  at  least 
there  will  be  no  business  transacted  on 
Friday  if  any  Senators  wish  to  come  in 
and  make  speeches. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  thank  all  the 
Senators. 

The  imanimous-consent  agreement, 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  during  the  further  consider- 
ation of  S.  2956,  a  bill  to  make  rules  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress,  debate  on  any  amendment, 
motion  or  appeal,  except  non-debatable  mo- 
tions shall  be  limited  to  10  minutes  (except 
as  specified  below: 

An  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)— 2  hours 

An  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)— 2  hoxirs 

Amendment  #1114  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) — 2  hours 

An  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)— 1  hour 

Four  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domlnlck) — 1  hour 
each) .  In  each  case  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment shall  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  thereof  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Ordered  further,  That  amendments  not 
germane  shall  not  be  received  and  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  any  amendment  at  any  time. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill  shall  come  at  1:30  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  AprU  13,  1972. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'5rRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  ll  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAR  POWERS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2956)  to  make 
rules  governing  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1114 

Mr.  DOMINIt^K.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1114.  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
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strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Congress  reaffirms  Its  powers  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  declare  war.  The 
Congress  recognizes  that  the  President  has 
the  authority  and  the  duty  to  defend  the 
United  States  and  Its  citizens,  and  in  certain 
extraordinary  and  emergency  circumstances 
has  the  authority  to  commit  the  United 
States  military  forces  In  hoetllltles,  or  to 
situations  where  imminent  Involvement  In 
hostilities  Is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, without  specific  prior  authorization 
by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  appropriate  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress  before  Involving  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  armed 
conflict,  and  should  continue  such  consulta- 
tion perlodlcaJly  during  such  armed  conflict. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  case  in  which  the  President 
without  specific  prior  authorization  by  the 
Congress — 

( 1 )  commits  United  States  mUltary  forces 
to  hostilities,  or  to  situations  where  immi- 
nent involvement  In  hoetllltlea  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  circumstances; 

(2)  commits  military  farces  equipped  for 
combat  to  the  territory,  airspace,  or  waters  of 
a  foreign  nation,  except  for  deployments 
which  relate  solely  to  supply,  repair,  or  train- 
ing of  United  States  forces,  or  for  himianl- 
tarlan  or  other  peaceful  purposes;  or 

(3)  substantially  enlarges  mUltary  forces 
already  located  In  a  foreign  nation; 

the  President  shall  submit  promptly  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  report,  in 
writing,  setting  forth — 

(A)  the  circumstances  leading  to  such  ac- 
tion; 

(B)  the  authority  under  which  he  took 
such  action,  together  with  his  reasons  for 
not  seeking  specific  prior  congressional  au- 
thorization; 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  of  activities;  and 

(4)  such  other  Information  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  useful  to  the  Congress  in  the 
fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties with  respect  to  committing  the  Nation  to 
war  and  to  the  use  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  abroad. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  is  Intended  to 
alter  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  or  of  the  President,  or  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  treaties. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes,  and  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  remaining  amendments 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  Well. 

Mr.  DOMINICIK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  calling  up  has  been  re- 
ported by  number  by  the  clerk,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  worth  while,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  explanation  I  am  going  to 
make,  for  me  to  read  it. 

It  is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  which  strikes  the  language 
of  the  present  act  we  have  before  us. 

We  would  also  amend  the  title  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  close  to.  but  not 
identical  with.  House  Joint  Resolution  1, 
which  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Zablocki,  for  himself  and  a  number  of 
other  Members  of  the  House,  which  was 
originally  passed  by  that  body  In  1970. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  srleld  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  is  it  correct  that 
this  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  a  voice  vote,  without  debate? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  far  as  I  know,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  could  the  Sen- 
ator, as  a  service  to  us  all,  point  out  how 
his  amendment  differs  from  the  Zablocki 
resolution? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
so.  That  is  the  next  thing  I  intended 
to  do. 

In  the  Zablocki  resolution,  in  the  first 
resolution  paragraph,  before  coming  to 
section  2,  I  have  deleted  the  words  "in 
certain  extraordinary  and  emergency 
circumstances,"  in  line  5,  and  inserted 
the  words  "and  duty"  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "authority." 

After  the  word  "citizens,"  I  have  in- 
serted "and  in  certain  extraordinary  and 
emergency  circumstances  has  the  au- 
thority to  commit  the  U.S.  military 
forces  In  hostilities,  or  to  situations 
where  imminent  involvement  in  hostili- 
ties is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, without  specific  prior  authori- 
zation by  the  Congress." 

In  section  3  of  the  Zablocki  resolution, 
imder  section  1, 1  have  deleted  the  words 
"armed  conflict,"  which  I  did  not  think 
referred  to  any  specific  words  of  art,  and 
inserted  "into  hostilities  or  the  imminent 
threat  of  hostilities." 

In  section  3(A),  line  17,  page  2,  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1,  I  deleted  the 
words  "necessitating  his"  and  inserted 
the  words  "leading  to  such  action." 

In  subsection  (B) ,  I  deleted  the  words 
"the  constitutional,  legislative  and  treaty 
provisions  under"  and  simply  left  in  as 
being  better  grammatically,  "the  author- 
ity under  which  he  took  such  action,"  so 
that  we  are  not  saying  that  he  has  to 
specify  whether  it  was  a  constitutional, 
legislative,  or  treaty  provision.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  information. 

Those  are  the  changes  that  were  made. 
In  part,  they  are  substantive;  in  part, 
they  are  grammatical. 

I  suppose  the  next  question  is,  Why  do 
I  propose  this?  I  think  that  is  an  issue 
that  we  ought  to  detil  with  immediately. 

I  have  been  maintaining  from  the  very 
beginning  that  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  the  right  of  Congress  to 
give  input  into  the  executive  department 
in  cases  of  deployment  of  troops,  or  the 
question  of  injecting  them  where  there 
might  be  hostilities,  and  the  need  for 
Congress,  in  turn,  to  receive  information 
from  the  executive  department  in  greater 
detail  than  we  have  been  receiving  up  to 
date,  and  to  distinguish  between  those 
items  which  we  call  informational  or 
judgment  input  in  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

The  bill  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  defending  very  valiantly 
and  capable,  and  which  he  is  proposing 
for  our  action,  gives  Congress  the  deci- 
sionmaking power. 

I  do  not  think  that  can  be  done  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  say  that  in  all  deference 
to  Congress,  because  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  role  that  Congress  is  supposed  to 


play,  within  our  constitutional  separa- 
tion of  powers,  and  with  regard  to  in- 
ternational affairs  and  the  deployment 
of  troc^is. 

We  are  asked  in  most  cases,  if  the 
Constitution  is  interpreted  the  way  it 
seems  to  me  it  should  be  interpreted,  to 
advise.  We  are  asked  to  advise  and  con- 
sent. We  are  not  asked  to  take  the  role 
of  a  tactical  military  commander  in 
chief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  role  is 
given  to  the  President  specifically  in 
the  bill. 

Consequently,  what  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  in  this  amendment  is  to  get 
the  judgment  input  back  and  forth 
wherever  a  decisionmaking  process  has 
been  put  into  effect  by  the  President,  so 
that  we  will  have  the  information  com- 
ing to  us — hopefully,  before  as  well  as 
after — and  to  enable  us  to  get  our  input 
to  him,  but  not  to  make  the  decisions. 
Therefore,  I  have  inserted  a  sense  of 
Congress  in  the  effective  portion  of  this 
amendment,  imder  subsection  (2),  with 
regard  to  the  appropriate  consultation 
before  involving  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
then  showing  that  there  are  certain  in- 
stances in  which  we  know  he  will  have 
to  move  or  might  have  to  move  without 
having  to  consult  Congress  first.  Then 
we  ask  the  President  to  let  us  know, 
under  those  circimistances,  what  he  is 
doing  and  how  long  the  action  will  go  on, 
so  that  we  may  have,  among  other  things, 
some  estimate  of  what  the  cost  might 
be  in  terms  of  lives,  first,  and  in  terms 
of  money,  second,  which  we  have  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  for  the  defense 
requirements  of  this  country. 

Frankly.  I  think  that  this  is  a  better 
way  to  approach  the  problem.  I  think 
so  because  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering.  Yet.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  problem  of  any  kind  with  the 
constitutionality  of  the  substitute  I  have 
proposed. 

Now,  I  made  a  brief  reference  this 
morning,  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
on  the  study  commission,  to  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  of  yes- 
terday, which  I  categorize  as  being  pret- 
ty sad,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
really  say  anything  other  than  the  fact 
that  they  wish  we  would  all  shut  up. 

The  article  reads  in  part: 

The  administration  has  made  any  number 
of  claims  about  the  alleged  unconstitution- 
ality and  unwisdom  of  the  war  powers  bill. 
Suffice  It  here  to  note  that  It  has  been  unable 
to  win  audible  support  for  Its  claims  from 
any  senator  recognized  for  expertise  In  ei- 
ther the  constitutional  or  forelgn-Dollcv 
field. 

It  goes  on: 

Still,  the  caliber  of  argument  Is  embarras- 
sing: 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  who  this 
embarrasses,  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  or  whether  it  is  supposed  to  be 
another  one  of  those  intellectual  knock- 
downs on  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and 
on  those  of  us  who  oppose  this. 

But  it  is  worthwhile  to  say  that  here 
is  a  list  of  distinguished  people  who  are 
opposed  to  the  bill  and  I  think  it  should 
be  noted  in  the  Record  and  by  my  col- 
leagues that  the  list  includes: 
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Herbert  Brownell,  former  Attorney  General. 

Cecil  Olmstead,  President,  American  Sec- 
tion, International  Law  Association. 

David  F.  Maxwell,  former  ABA  President. 

Monroe  Leigh,  former  Assistant  Oeneral 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense. 

Edward  J.  Lawler,  former  President,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Foundation. 

Prof.  Gordon  Baldwin,  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  John  N.  Moore,  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School,  CharlottesvUle,  Virginia. 

Incidentally,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
testified  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  so  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
rest  have  not  been  able  to  get  their  words 
in,  so  far  eis  I  know. 

Prof.  Carl  Christol,  University  of  Southern 
California  Law  School,  Los  Angeles,  CaU- 
fomla. 

Herman  Phleger,  former  legal  adviser.  De- 
partment of  State. 

Bernard  G.  Segal,  former  ABA  President. 

George  Ball,  former  Undersecretary  of 
State. 

Prof.  Arthur  Schleslnger,  State  University 
of  New  York  on  Long  Island. 

Prof.  Louis  Sohn,  Harvard  Law  School, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  former  president,  Ameri- 
can Society  for  International  Law. 

Eberhard  P.  Deutech,  leading  attorney  In 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  distinguished  attor- 
ney. 

Professor  Eugene  Roetow,  Tale  Law  School. 

Profeesor  Myers  McDougal,  Yale  Law 
School,  primary  authority  on  International 
law. 

Dean  Rusk,  former  Secretary  of  State. 

Dr.  James  McGregor  Bums,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  1971,  Woodrow  Wilson  Professor  of 
Government,  Williams  College,  MasscuAu- 
setts. 

Professor  Abram  Chayee,  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Professor  Henry  Monaghan,  Professor  of 
Law,  Boston  University. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  list  of  some  22 
distinguished  lawyers  and  authorities, 
right  off  the  bat,  who  are  opposed  to  the 
bill,  who  have  grave  doubts  about  its  con- 
stitutionality and  even  greater  doubts 
about  its  wisdom  in  the  event  it  should 
ever  be  determined  to  be  constitutional — 
which  I  personally  doubt. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  with  all  deference 
to  the  Washington  Post,  that  these  are 
eminent  authorities  who  think  on  the 
same  basis  that  we  have  been  discussing: 
namely,  that  it  is  unwise  and  probably 
imconstitutional.  Some  people  say  it 
would  be  a  total  catastrophe. 

Let  me,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Record, 
in  the  process  of  defending  my  own 
amendment,  quote  from  a  75-page  article 
written  by  Eugene  V.  Rostow  for  a  Law 
Journal  article,  which  I  believe  will  be 
published  later  this  year,  with  respect  to 
this  particular  bill.  He  says: 

My  thesis  here  Is  that  the  Javlts  Bill  rests 
on  a  premise  of  constitutional  law  and  con- 
stitutional history  which  Is  In  error,  and 
that  Its  passage  would  be  a  constitutional 
disaster,  depriving  the  government  of  the 
powers  It  needs  most  to  safeguard  the  nation 
In  a  dangerous  and  unstable  world.  Even  if 
a  President  were  to  ignore  such  a  statute, 
assuming  that  It  passed  over  his  veto,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  would  create  uncertain- 
ties, and  envenom  politics,  In  ways  which 
would  themselves  be  dangerous,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  would  tend  to  convert 
every  crisis  of  foreign  policy  into  a  crisis  of 


will,  of  pride,  and  of  precedence  between 
Congress  and  the  President,  making  the  pol- 
icy process  even  more  athletic  than  It  Is 
today. 

The  Javlts  Bill  Is  a  more  serious  attack  on 
the  Constitution,  and  the  security  of  the 
nation,  than  one  or  another  of  the  Brlcker 
Amendments  which  were  nearly  recom- 
mended by  the  Congress  in  the  middle  fifties. 
Those  Amendments  dealt  only  with  the  legal 
effect  of  treaties  as  internal  law.  They  would 
have  required  affirmative  action  by  Congress 
before  treaties  became  operative  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land. 

The  Javlts  BUI  Is  more  ambitious.  .  .  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  swiditional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  rec<«nized  for 
10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  gives  some  indication  of  the  concern 
which  very  distinguished  scholars  and 
very  distingirished  and  knowledgeable 
people  in  the  international  relations  field 
have  for  the  act  as  it  now  stands.  This, 
however,  does  not  derogate  from  the  very 
distinguished  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Senators  from  New  York 
and  Virginia  in  an  effort  to  assert  the 
right  of  Congress  to  have  more  say  so 
on  the  question  of  whether  our  troops 
should  be  deployed  which  might  lead  to 
or  imminently  lead  to  hostilities. 

I  think  we  need  more  input.  I  have 
been  saying  so  for  some  6  years.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  saying  so  and  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  it,  too. 

My  point  is,  what  we  need  Is  either  a 
study  group — ^which  has  already  been 
defeated  by  the  Senate  this  morning — 
or  something  which  will  indicate  the 
sense  of  Congress  without  binding  us, 
imtil  such  time  as  we  can  get  from  this 
distinguished  group  of  scholars  their 
ideas  about  what  kind  of  law  we  should 
put  into  effect. 

I  can  say,  without  any  fear  of  being 
overly  critical,  that  there  were  not  only 
extensive  hearings  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  but  rather  extensive 
debate  on  the  bill.  As  I  pointed  out  on  a 
prior  occasion  after  the  bill  came  to  the 
fioor  and  after  I  had  pointed  out  a  few 
of  the  interpretations  that  could  be  made 
under  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  made  amendments  to  the  bill  It- 
self to  take  care  of  at  least  some  of  tiie 
problems  which  I  had  indicated  in  my 
initial  talk.  We  still  do  not  have,  for 
example,  any  indication  as  to  whether, 
imder  the  bill,  we  have  to  have  an  act 
of  Congress  before  we  can  have  patrols 
going  through  the  DMZ  in  Korea. 

Obviously,  every  time  we  do  that  kind 
of  thing,  what  we  are  doing  Is  putting 
our  troops  in  the  position  of  being  ex- 
posed to  an  imminent  threat  of  hostil- 
ities. Some  of  them  have  been  killed. 
We  have  no  peace  in  Korea — nothing  but 
an  armistice.  Our  troops  happen  to  be 
there  without  any  specific  congressional 
authorization  of  any  kind.  All  we  have  to 
back  up  our  action  there  have  been  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  over  the 
course  of  the  years.  There  are  other 
things  which  I  will  get  to  at  a  later  time. 


But  In  this  substitute,  what  I  have  done 
Is  specifically  to  point  out  that  we  re- 
afilrm  our  own  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  declare  war — exactly  what  Rep- 
resentative Zablocki  did. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  President 
has  the  authority  and  the  duty  to  defend 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens.  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  would  disagree 
with  that.  I  added  the  word  "duty"  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  implicit  in  the  whole 
oath  of  ofiQce  that  the  President  takes 
and  in  his  concern  for  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  also  pointed  out,  as  does  the 
bill,  that  there  are  certain  situations 
where  he  can  deploy  troops  into  hostil- 
ities or  into  the  imminent  Involvement 
In  those  hostilities  without  prior  auUior- 
ization  from  Congress.  The  bill  itself  rec- 
ognizes that,  and  this  is  all  in  section  1. 

Then  it  says  Congress  should  receive 
consultation  from  the  President  before 
he  takes  any  of  these  actions,  if  he  pos- 
sibly can.  Where  he  does  not,  then  it 
requires  that  he  come  up  and  let  Congress 
know  why  and  let  Congress  know  the  ex- 
tent and  the  scope  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  might  be  useful  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  constitutional  obligations. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  can  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  substitute.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  it  is  good,  because  among 
other  things  it  will  give  us  something 
that  we  c£m  get  through  this  year. 

If  my  guess  is  right,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  anything  as  the  bill  is  written 
now,  because  it  will  fare  badly  if  It  ever 
gets  to  conference,  or  it  will  be  changed 
aroimd  in  the  House  according  to  the 
information  I  have.  And  if  it  does  get 
through.  I  repeat  that  I  strongly  suspect 
the  President  will  veto  it. 

This  type  of  approach  would  give  us 
the  time  to  do  some  further  work  on 
this  matter.  I  feel  that  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  reinforcing  a  better 
exchange  of  Informational  resources  be- 
tween the  executive  department  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
a  question  or  two  on  my  time.  If  I  un- 
derstand it  correctly,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  offered  his  amendment  as 
a  complete  substitute  for  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPONG.  And  the  substitute  that 
he  is  offering  is,  with  a  few  minor 
changes,  the  Zablocki  resolution  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  the  changes  are  largely 
minor,  although  I  believe  that  some  are 
substantive. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment.  On  yester- 
day, by  a  substantial  margin,  the  Senate 
rejected  an  effort  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
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Judiciary  Committee.  This  morning,  by 
a  very  substantial  margin,  the  Senate  de- 
clined to  have  this  subject  matter  re- 
ferred to  a  Presidential  commission  for  a 
study  period  of  1  year. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  itself  would  be 
derelict  In  its  responsibility  and  in  its 
regard  for  the  work  thus  far  done  over 
the  period  of  2  years  were  it  to,  at  this 
point  and  at  this  time  in  the  debate, 
adopt  a  House  resolution  that  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  Its  own  work. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Senate  may  do 
with  the  legislation  or  what  the  House 
may  do  with  legislation  of  this  type  in 
the  future,  and  regardless  of  how  the 
conference  may  act,  the  Senate  has  its 
own  responsibility  to  shape  up  to  the 
legislation  that  it  believes  fulfills  the  pre- 
rogative of  Congress  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  that  as  far 
as  it  goes,  the  Zablocki  resolution  is  good 
legislation.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable 
as  a  substitute  for  the  present  situation 
that  we  have,  if  we  can  do  no  more.  But 
I  think  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  and  that  Senators 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  Senate  as  a 
body  to  endeavor  to  do  more  and  to  see 
that  our  prerogatives  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  participate  in  decisions  involv- 
ing the  initiation  of  hostilities  continue 
and  that  there  be  participation. 

The  Zablocki  resolution,  while  requir- 
ing reporting,  which  I  think  is  indeed  de- 
sirable, fails  to  recognize  the  power  of 
Congress  to  declare  war,  to  participate  in 
those  decisions  which  involve  U.S.  serv- 
icemen in  hostilities  abroad  and  to  con- 
duct no  process  or  no  procedure  which 
would  enable  Congress  to  carry  out  its 
constitutional  prerogatives. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  in  the  very  first 
sentence  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
which  is  also  in  the  Zablocki  resolution, 
it  says  that  the  Congress  reaflarms  its 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  declare 
war. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  would  point  out  that 
this  debate  has  established  firmly  that 
Congress  has  only  declared  war  five  times 
in  its  history.  Thus,  if  we  are  to  inter- 
pret 'declare  war"  to  mean  more  than  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  the  resolution 
does  not  suffice.  It  does  not  provide  Con- 
gress with  any  means  of  participating  in 
the  warmaking  process  up  to  the  point 
where  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  .akes  over.  It  does  not  provide  for 
participation  in  the  decisionmaking 
process,  which  results  in  the  committing 
of  troops  to  hostilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  such  time  as  he  may  require. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  getting  into  some  version  of  the 
numbers  game.  As  has  been  mentioned  on 
a  few  occasions  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  22 
distinguished  Americans  think  this 
measiu-e  should  not  be  passed. 


I  might  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
on  our  vote  this  morning  23  Senators  did 
not  think  this  bill  should  be  passed.  The 
vote  was  56  to  23.  Pixty-six  Senators 
thought  it  should  be  passed. 

This  is  pretty  much  the  situation 
which  we  face  in  any  major  historic  de- 
bate. There  is  nothing  new  about  this. 

I  debated  Eugene  Rostow  on  this  ques- 
tion publicly.  It  is  interesting,  though 
again  not  a  decisive  point,  to  know  that 
on  the  national  television  show  called 
"The  Advocate,"  a  vote  is  taken  after 
the  debate.  It  is  a  mail  vote.  I  had  no 
involvement  in  it  any  more  than  Dean 
Rostow  did. 

The  results  of  the  vote  following  my 
war  powers  debate  with  Dean  Rostow 
is  interesting.  Out  of  the  total  number 
polled,  1,987,  or  68.2  percent,  sided  with 
me,  and  913,  or  31.3  percent,  sided  with 
Dean  Rostow. 

These  are  rank  and  file  American  cit- 
izens who  obviously  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  their  own  security  incor- 
porated within  the  security  of  our  coim- 
try.  Again,  I  say  that  this  is  not  decisive 
in  any  way.  There  are  opponents,  but 
there  are  more  prc^wnents.  We  cannot 
expect  unanimity. 

With  the  President  on  the  other  side, 
I  am  surprised  that  the  figures  are  what 
they  are.  I  think  that  is  important.  The 
President  says  that  he  does  not  want 
this.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  people  who 
voted  say  they  think  that  he  needs  it  in 
terms  of  the  security  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Zablocki  resolution 
is  really  an  effort  to  incorporate,  as  mild- 
ly as  possible,  what  the  President  says 
he  desires. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. He  does  not  do  it,  though  he  says 
he  does. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  the  Zablocki 
resolution  does.  We  feel  that  that  is  not 
adequate  in  terms  of  Congress  reassert- 
ing its  constitutional  war  powers.  The 
fundamental  difference  between  those 
who  are  for  this  measure  and  those  who 
are  against  this  measure  is  that  those 
against  it  cannot  get  over  the  proposition 
that  somehow  or  other  we  are  seeking  to 
change  the  Constitution  and  that  we  are 
seeking  to  take  some  power  away  from 
the  President  which  the  Constitution 
gives  him  and  which  we  are  trying  to  de- 
prive him  of.  Mr.  President,  this  could 
not  and  Is  not  being  done.  We  can,  and 
do,  delineate  the  powers  imder  the  "nec- 
essary and  proper"  clause. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMmicK)  said,  and  I  know  he  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  work  preparing 
himself  very  well  for  this  debate,  and  I 
think  I  noted  his  words  correctly,  "This 
bill  gives  to  Congress  the  decisionmaking 
power."  He  said,  "We  are  asked  to  advise 
and  consent." 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution, we  are  not  at  all  asked  to  ad- 
vise and  consent.  We  are  enjoined  to 
make  judgments  on  the  question  of  war 
which  means  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  people  of  America  and  the  survival 
of  this  country.  We  are  not  asked  to  ad- 
vise and  c(»isent.  This  is  not  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  ambassador,  a  minister, 
or  a  Cabinet  ofQcer.  We  are  enjoined  to 


make  Judgments.  That  is  why  we  are 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  have  the  decision- 
making power  alone;  the  President  must 
Join  us.  He  touches  off  the  procedure 
imder  the  bill  by  telling  us  he  Is  com- 
mitting or  proposes  to  commit  troops  In 
hostilities  or  where  there  is  danger  of 
hostilities.  Then,  our  power  becomes  op- 
erative imder  the  bill. 

The  Zablocki  resolution  is  inadequate 
to  reclaim  for  Congress  the  powers  un- 
der the  Constitution  in  this  area. 

We  have  an  infinitely  more  effective 
way  to  come  abreast  of  the  situation. 
It  Is  very  interesthig  to  read  the  Zablocki 
measure,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
Dominick  amendment  has  sought  to  re- 
vise that  resolution.  I  wish  to  give  one 
example  to  the  Senate. 

Section  3(D)  Is  carried  over  from  the 
Zablocki  resolution.  I  wish  to  read  the 
language  In  the  amendment  and  com- 
ment on  it  because  it  is  so  telltale  as 
to  the  difference  between  the  amend- 
ment and  our  bill.  It  reads  that  the 
President  is  to  give  us  a  report  where 
the  President  without  specific  prior  au- 
thorization by  Congress  commits  U.S. 
troops  to  hostilities  or  to  situations 
where  imminent  danger  of  hostilities  is 
indicated,  and — 

such  other  Information  as  the  President  may 
deem  useful  to  the  Congress  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Ita  constitutional  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  committing  the  Nation  to 
war  and  to  the  use  of  United  States  armed 
forces  abroad. 

It  is  we  who  are  taking  this  responsi- 
bility under  our  bill.  We  are  not  waiting 
for  a  handout  from  the  President.  This 
is  not  arrogance;  it  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people — and  the  Constitution— ex- 
pect of  us.  We  have  had  such  bitter  ex- 
periences as  we  have  with  undeclared 
wars  in  the  last  7  or  8  years.  We  have 
come  up  with  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
formula  which  appeals  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  Senators  as  a  way  to  get  at  this 
highly  subtle  equation  of  how  to  get  in 
a  war.  We  have  fixed  the  time,  and  we 
believe  it  is  a  reasonable  time,  in  which 
we  believe  that  an  incident  or  response 
to  an  attack,  to  repel  an  attack,  and  so 
forth,  becomes  a  war.  When  that  hap- 
pens a  President  should  not  be  able  to 
proceed  without  us.  That  is  our  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution.  We  know 
that  no  President,  and  I  refer  to  any 
President,  not  Just  this  President,  appar- 
ently likes  the  present  wide  open 
arrangement  very  much.  But  hard  ex- 
perience dictates  what  we  have  to  do; 
adopt  S.  2956. 

The  Zablocki  measure  in  the  other 
body  does  not  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 
It  not  only  falls  short  of  what  the  situa- 
tion requires  but  It  does  not  carry  out 
what  should  be  the  purpose  of  Congress 
in  respect  of  a  methodology  by  which  it 
can  get  abreast  of  this  problem. 

So  this  will  not  do  what  it  seems  to 
me  a  great  majority  of  the  Senate  wants 
to  see  done  and  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  Senate  believes  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  the  tranquillity  of  our  Nation, 
and  the  security  of  its  people  so  urgently 
requires. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  said  this 
matter  should  not  now  be  laid  aside  in 
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order  to  adopt  a  weak  and  inadequate 
restatement  of  what  the  President  claims 
he  is  doing  now  with  respect  to  his  rela- 
tions with  Congress  in  the  matter  of  un- 
declared war. 

For  all  those  reasons  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need,  I  only  wish 
to  comment  on  one  matter  the  Senator 
from  New  York  touched  on  in  his  re- 
marks in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

I  think  the  record  should  show  that  of 
those  the  Senator  from  Colorado  said 
should  be  heard  on  legislation  of  this 
type,  some  have  testified.  For  instance,  he 
referred  to  George  Ball.  Mr.  Ball  testi- 
fied on  this  bill.  He  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  cross-examine  him.  Professor  Chayes 
testified  in  the  House  on  the  war  powers 
legislation.  Mr.  James  McGregor  Bums 
testified  in  the  House  on  war  powers 
legislation.  During  the  course  of  the 
House  hearings.  Senator  Javits  had  in- 
troduced his  first  bill.  It  was  sent  over 
there  during  theirjiearings.  One  of  the 
interesting  developments  was  that  Pro- 
fessor Blckle,  in  testifying  in  the  House, 
said  his  inclinations  were  against  any  ef- 
fort to  codify  the  war  powers.  In  the  year 
that  ensued  he  studied  the  matter.  Then, 
he  came  before  the  Senate  committee  and 
testified  in  favor  of  a  proposal  essentially 
akin  to  what  Senator  Javits  had  initial- 
ly introduced.  I  think  many  of  the  people 
who  have  written  or  said  they  disagree 
with  the  bill  or  some  feature  of  the  bill 
have  been  heard  from  directly  or 
indirectly. 

The  argument  over  who  has  or  has  not 
testified  relates  more  to  the  debate  over 
referring  this  matter  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  or  pl£u;ing  it  in  a  study 
commission,  than  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. Thus,  I  simply  restate  what  I  said 
before:  The  Zablocki  measure  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  present  situation,  but 
it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  assure  the 
participation  of  Congress  in  the  war  de- 
claring and  maiung  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  35  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes. 

First  of  all,  I  think  It  is  important  to 
note  again  for  the  purpose  of  the  Record 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  Mr. 
Zablocki's  resolution — which  is  sub- 
stantially what  I  am  putting  in — was 
originally  passed  in  the  House  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  of  288  to  39  in  1970,  and  ft  was 
again  passed  by  the  House,  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  by  a  voice  vote,  on 
August  2,  1971.  So  when  we  originally 
said  it  was  passed  by  a  voice  vote,  that 
was  technically  correct,  but  I  think  It  Is 
more  important  to  note  that,  on  a  pre- 
vious vote,  it  was  passed  by  a  rollcidl 
vote  of  7  to  1,  in  round  figures. 

Why  am  I  introducing  this  type  of  sub- 
stitute for  the  existing  bill?  First  of  all, 
it  has  been  passed  by  the  House.  I  do  not 
think  the  pending  measure  Is  going  to  get 


through  the  House,  and  I  see  a  need  to 
take  a  step  forward,  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  said.  This  is  one  way  of  getting 
It  accomplished. 

Second,  I  think  the  existing  bill — and 
when  I  say  this  I  wish  the  managers  of 
the  bill  were  on  the  fioor,  which  they  will 
be  in  a  minute — even  as  smiended  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  creates  very, 
very  grave  problems  for  our  interests  and 
our  alliances  in  the  free  world. 

Let  me  go  over  some  of  the  things  that 
I  talked  about  originally  when  I  was  talk- 
ing in  general  on  the  bill.  On  page  9,  at 
line  14,  there  is  the  following  wording: 

Specific  statutory  authorization  is  re- 
qxilred  for  the  assignment  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
command,  coordinate,  participate  in  the 
movement  of,  or  accompany  the  regular  or 
Irregular  mUltary  forces  of  any  foreign 
country  or  government  when  such  Armed 
Forces  are  engaged,  or  there  exists  an  im- 
minent threat  that  such  forces  will  become 
engaged,  in  hostilities. 

I  point  out  that  that  alone  would  de- 
stroy the  capability  of  NATO  and  would 
probably  destroy  the  capability  of  the 
North  American  Defense  Command,  be- 
cause it  would  eliminate  our  ability  to 
do  anything  with  respect  to  the  Cana- 
dian Air  Forces  and  other  forces  which 
are  a  part  of  NORAD,  and  it  would  put  in 
danger  the  command  and  deployment  of 
our  troops  and  defenses  which  we  have 
in  Korea  under  the  United  Nations 
Armed  Forces. 

In  reply  to  that,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  introduced — and  it  was  ac- 
cepted— an  amendment  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Nothing  in  section  3,  subsection  (4)  — 

Which  I  Just  read — 

Of  this  act  sbaU  be  construed  to  require 
any  further  specific  statutory  authorization 
to  permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  to  participate  Jointly 
with  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  one  or 
more  foreign  countries  In  the  headquarters 
operations  of  high  level  mUltary  commands 
which  were  established  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  and  pursuant  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter  or  any  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  prior  to  such  date. 

In  the  process  of  the  discussion  on  this 
matter,  the  Senator  from  New  York  said : 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  provision  is  very  narrowly  drafted.  It 
does  not  except  any  use  of  actual  combat 
forces.  It  does  not  except  any  command  ar- 
rangements which  are  Included  only  in  con- 
tingency plans,  and  it  refers  solely  to  the 
use  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In 
"headquarters  operations  of  high-level  mili- 
tary commands  which  were  established  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  .  .  ." 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  this  Nation  can  be  involved 
in  mutual  security  defenses  and  forces 
and  now  have  Congress  say,  "Well,  you 
can  be  involved  in  that,  but  if  anything 
happens  so  that  it  triggers  it,  you  can- 
not act;  all  you  can  do  is  be  a  part  of 
the  command  system  which  would  order 
somebody  else's  troops  to  get  into  it, 
even  though  our  troops  are  already  sta- 
tioned there  and  even  though  our  troops 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
that  particular  effort." 

Under  this  particular  provision,  unless 


we  had  a  specific  act  of  Congress,  we 
could  not  go  to  the  aid  of  Germany. 
Prance,  Greece,  Italy,  or  any  other  one 
of  the  NATO  countries;  all  we  could  do 
would  be  to  participate  in  the  command 
of  the  other  troops  to  get  into  the  ac- 
tion. 

Under  this  particular  act,  we  could  not 
do  anything  in  Korea  except  participate 
in  the  command  structure,  and  we  could 
not  use  any  American  forces  that  have 
been  established  there  as  a  defense  force 
as  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  partici- 
pation group,  unless  we  had  an  act  of 
Congress.  How  long  is  that  going  to  take? 

Under  NORAD,  which  happens  to  have 
its  headquarters  in  my  State,  there  is  an 
agreement  with  the  Canadians  for  the 
Joint  mutual  defense  of  the  continental 
United  States  and  Canada,  among  other 
things— the  North  American  Defense 
Command.  We  could  participate  in  the 
command  structure,  but  we  could  not  use 
any  of  our  forces  if  Canada  should  be 
attacked.  So  we  could  not  Implement  any 
agreements  that  have  been  made  unless 
we  went  to  Congress  and  got  an  act 
passed. 

What  would  happen  In  the  meanwhile 
to  our  allies  and  our  allied  forces  or  any- 
body else?  How  credible  are  our  agree- 
ments or  our  mutual  defense  pacts  going 
to  be?  Maybe  we  do  not  want  any.  Maybe 
we  should  not  have  had  them  in  the  first 
place.  Maybe  we  should  have  knocked 
them  out  in  the  first  place.  Does  anyone 
think  we  can  live  alone  these  days  with 
the  possibility  of  fractional  orbiting 
bombs  over  our  heads,  with  the  certainty 
that  within  30  minutes  with  the  threat 
of  submarines  we  could  be  under  nuclear 
attack.  Can  anyone  say  we  are  going  to 
live  alone,  without  allies,  simply  because 
we  do  not  want  to  get  involved  in  nuclear 
war?  That  is  going  far  afield. 

I  think  we  would  hamstring  ourselves. 
I  think  we  would  hamstring  the  freedom 
of  our  country  and  its  citizens.  In  my 
opinion,  we  would  not  be  acting  in  the 
way  we  should,  even  though  we  want  to 
regain  some  of  the  authority  which  some 
Members  here  think  they  have  lost. 

That  is  Just  one  point.  It  is  a  massive 
one.  It  involves  perhaps  some  of  the  most 
important,  sensitive  areas  that  we  have 
in  the  world — Korea,  the  European  Con- 
tinent, and  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. What  in  the  world  are  we  going  to 
say  to  our  aUles? 

Here  is  another  provision,  on  page  9 
of  the  proposed  act,  section  3,  subsec- 
tion (4),  which  again  refers  to  treaties 
hereafter  ratified.  It  says  that  any  treaty 
hereafter  ratified  must  be  implemented 
by  legislation  specifically  authorizing  the 
introduction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  hostilities  or  In  such 
situation. 

The  point  of  this,  I  gather.  Is  to  change 
the  words  "constitutional  processes" 
which  are  a  part  of  every  treaty  into  a 
specific  definition  of  what  a  constitu- 
tional process  is.  So  the  Senate  Is  going 
to  arrogate  unto  itself  the  determina- 
tion of  what  a  constitutional  process  Is, 
and  It  does  this  by  the  passage  of  this 
law. 

What  about  a  Joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress? Is  that  enough?  Apparently  not. 
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You  have  got  to  have  an  act.  You  have 
got  to  debate  it,  pass  it,  put  it  through 
both  committees,  and  do  all  this  before 
any  treaty  can  become  effective. 

Maybe  that  is  desirable.  But  mean- 
while, where  is  the  credibility  of  our  de- 
fense? Where  is  the  credibility  of  any 
alliance,  if,  every  time  we  are  going  to 
do  this,  we  are  going  to  have  to  say,  "We 
think  it  is  a  good  idea,  but  we  have  got 
to  wait  for  535  Members  of  Congress  to 
make  up  their  minds  before  we  can  act, 
even  though  we  have  already  ratified  the 
treaty? 

I  would  say  if  we  are  going  to  do  this, 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  put  it  in  the 
treaty,  not  in  separate  legislation.  I 
would  say  if  this  is  only  going  to  be  effec- 
tive after  Congress  has  passed  a  law,  let 
us  put  it  in  the  treaty  provisions,  rather 
than  leave  it  to  any  other  committee  to 
determine  what  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses are. 

We  point  out  the  situation  of  U.S. 
citizens  in  foreign  vessels  on  the  high 
seas,  and  that  we  could  not  take 
any  action  there,  because  it  could  not  be 
done  without  prior  specific  authoriza- 
tion. The  Senator  from  New  York 
changed  that,  and  stdded  an  amendment. 
He  also  added  the  provision  that  the  30- 
day  clause  would  not  apply  if  the  Pres- 
ident certifies  to  Congress  in  writing  that 
unavoidable  military  necessity  respecting 
the  safety  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  engaged  pursuant  to  one 
of  the  other  sections  that  permit  them  to 
be  engaged  reqxures  the  continued  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  bringing  about  a 
prompt  disengagement  from  such  hostil- 
ities. 

What  do  we  do  in  a  case  like  Korea? 
We  have  moved  in,  we  do  not  have  au- 
thority from  Congress  ahead  of  time, 
but  we  have  moved  in  and  we  get  involved 
with  the  Chinese,  who  come  pouring 
down  sJter  the  30-day  period  of  engage- 
ment, and  yet  the  only  way  that  we  can 
continue  is  if  we  are  going  to  disengage: 
not  to  coimterattack,  not  to  try  to  stop 
it,  but  only  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  dis- 
engage. 

What  kind  of  a  military  tactic  would 
that  require?  After  30  days,  we  would 
have  to  say,  "Sorry,  gentlemen,  we  are 
only  shooting,  because  we  want  to  get 
out." 

Is  this  going  to  help  us  in  the  Eiiropean 
theater,  if  we  should  imfortunately  get 
caught  up  there?  Is  it  going  to  help  us 
in  Korea?  Is  it  going  to  help  us  anjnwhere, 
for  that  matter?  Or  will  it  simply  give 
incentives  to  the  military  forces  who 
might  be  killing  our  own  men  to  continue 
their  drive,  because  they  would  know 
that  imtil  Congress  acted,  the  only  thing 
the  President  could  do  was  get  out? 

I  say  with  deep  feeling  that  this  is  a 
terrible  position  to  put  a  commander  in, 
be  he  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  general  of  the  forces,  or  the  private 
carrying  a  rifle  in  the  snows  of  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Cmrent  Foreign  Policy: 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  War 
Powers,"  which  consists  of  a  statement 
by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  made  to 


the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
ions  on  May  14,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ctrkrent  forkicn  polict:   congress,  the 
President,  and  the  War  Powers 

I.   rNTRODUCnON 

It  is,  as  always,  my  prlvUege  to  appear 
before  this  committee.  I  am  grateful  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman  (Senator  J.  W.  PulbrlghtJ,  and 
to  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  the  serious  questions 
under  consideration. 

The  Committee  has  helped  stimulate  an 
important  examination  of  the  war  powers 
of  the  President  and  Congress  under  our 
Constitution.  This  administration,  of  course, 
fully  respects  Congress'  right  to  exercise  Its 
constitutional  role  In  decisions  Involving  the 
use  of  military  force  and  in  the  formu- 
lation of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  We 
realize  that  under  our  constitutional  system 
decisions  in  this  vital  area  should  reflect  a 
common  perspective  among  the  legislature, 
the  Executive,  and  the  electorate  so  that 
each  may  play  its  proper  role.  We  also  rec- 
ognize that  this  conunon  perspective  can  only 
be  built  through  cooperation  and  consulta- 
tion between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  Generally  speaking,  the  constitu- 
tional process  so  wisely  conceived  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  has  worlted  well  through- 
out our  history.  Any  attempt  to  change  it 
should  be  approached  carefully  and  should 
be  subjected  to  long  and  full  consideration 
of  all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  issue  before  us  involves  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  commit  forces  to 
airmed  combat,  and  related  questions.  These 
questions  have  l>een  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable debate  and  scholarly  attention.^  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  often  approached 
polemically,  with  one  side  arguing  the  Pres- 
ident's constitutional  authority  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  and  the  other  side  assert- 
ing Congress'  constitutional  power  to  declare 
war — the  implication  being  that  these  powers 
are  somehow  Incompatible.  The  contrary  is 
true.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended that  there  be  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  roles  of  the  President  and  Congress 
in  decisions  to  use  force  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy. 

In  discussing  these  issues  with  you  today, 
I  wish  first  to  review  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  war  powers  question,  begin- 
ning with  the  Constitution  itself  and  tracing 
the  practice  of  the  Nation  throughout  our 
history.  I  would  then  like  to  place  the  war 
powers  issue  In  the  modem  context  and 
discuss  with  you  the  factors  which  I  see 
bearing  on  the  Issue  of  the  exercise  of  pres- 
idential and  congressional  powers  now  and 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  Finally,  from  this 
perspective,  I  wlU  describe  what  I  believe 
the  national  interest  requires  In  terms  of  a 
proper  balance  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

First,  let  me  stress  that  cooperation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
is  the  heart  of  the  political  process  as  con- 
ceived by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
In  the  absence  of  such  cooperation,  no  legis- 
lation which  seeks  to  define  constitutional 
powers  more  rigidly  can  be  effective.  Con- 
versely, given  such  cooperation,  such  legis- 
lation Is  unnecessary.  Obviously  there  la 
need  for — and  great  value  in — congressional 
participation  In  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy  and  in  decisions  regarding  the  use  of 
force.  But  at  the  same  time  there  Is  a  clear 
need  in  terms  of  national  survival  for  pre- 
serving the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  to  act  in  emergency  sltuationa. 
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A.  Textual  authority  and  the  intention  of 
the  framers 

Let  me  turn,  then,  first  to  the  historical 
background,  beginning  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
grants  Congress  a  number  of  specific  powers 
relevant  to  our  discussion.  Including  the 
power  "to  .  .  .  provide  for  the  common  De- 
fence .  .  .;  To  declare  War  .  .  .;  To  raise  and 
support  Armies  .  .  .;  To  provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy;  To  make  Rules  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces.  .  .  ."  The  Senate,  In  particular, 
is  given  certain  foreign  relations  powers,  to 
advise  and  consent  to  treaties  and  to  the 
appointment  of  ambassadors  and  other  offi- 
cials.' Congress  has  the  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  are  necessary  tmd  proper  for 
carrying  out  powers  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Federal  Government.'  In  addi- 
tion, Congress  has  the  sole  authority  to 
appropriate  funds' — a  vital  power  in  the 
war  powers  and  foreign  relations  area. 

The  powers  of  the  President  which  are 
relevant  to  this  Inquiry  are  found  In  article 
II.  The  President  is  vested  with  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  Government,  he  is  named 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  is  required  to  "take  Care  that  the  Laws 
be  faithfully  executed." '  From  these  powers 
and  the  power  to  make  treaties  and  to  ap- 
point and  receive  ambassadors  is  derived 
the  President's  constitutional  authority  to 
conduct  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  not 
writing  in  a  historical  or  political  vacuum. 
Experience  diirlng  the  colonial  period  and 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had 
shown  the  need  to  strengthen  the  Central 
Government.  The  problem  was  to  create  a 
strong  Federal  system  and  yet  prevent 
tyranny.'  Accordingly,  the  framers  estab- 
lished three  powerful  Federal  branches  of 
government  and  depended  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  branch  and  their  coequal 
powers  to  provide  the  checks  and  balances 
necessary  to  preserve  the  democracy. 

The  division  of  the  war  powers  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  is  il- 
lustrative of  the  general  constitutional 
framework  of  shared  powers  and  checks  and 
balances.  By  this  division,  the  framers 
changed  prior  United  States  practice  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  where  the 
"sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  deter- 
mining on  peace  and  war"  had  been  vested 
m  the  Legislature.'  They  wished  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  executive  speed,  efficiency,  secrecy, 
and  relative  Isolation  from  "public  pas- 
sions."* At  the  same  time,  they  wished  to 
avoid  the  dangers  to  democratic  government 
exemplified  by  the  unchecked  British  mon- 
arch who,  as  Hamilton  noted,  had  supreme 
authority  not  only  to  command  the  military 
and  naval  forces  but  also  to  declare  war  and 
to  raise  and  regulate  fleets  and  armies.* 
Mindful  of  the  hardships  which  war  can  im- 
pose on  the  citizens  of  a  country  and  fear- 
ful of  vesting  too  much  power  in  any  In- 
dividual, the  framers  intended  that  deci- 
sions regarding  the  initiation  of  hostUitlee 
be  made  not  by  the  President  alone  nor  by 
the  House  or  Senate  alone,  but  by  the  en- 
tire Congress  and  the  President  together.^* 
Yet  it  is  also  clear  that  the  framers  in- 
tended to  leave  the  President  certain  Indis- 
IJensable  emergency  powers." 

The  grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  to 
declare  war  was  debated  briefly  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  that  well-known 
debate  reveals  the  essential  intention  of  the 
framers.  The  Conunlttee  of  Detail  submitted 
to  the  general  Convention  a  draft  article 
which  gave  the  Congress  the  power  "to  make 
war."  Pursuant  to  a  motion  by  Madison  and 
Gerry,  this  was  amended  to  the  power  "to 
declare  wtCr."  This  change  in  wording  was 
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not  intended  to  detract  from  Congress'  role 
In  decisions  to  engage  the  country  in  war. 
Rather,  It  was  a  recognition  of  the  need  to 
preserve  In  the  President  an  emergency 
power — as  Madison  explained  It — "to  repel 
sudden  attacks,"  and  also  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion of  "making"  war  with  "conducting" 
war,  which  Is  the  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent.^' 

The  necessity  to  repel  sudden  attacks  was 
the  case  cited  by  the  framers  In  which  the 
President  clearly  had  power  to  act  imme- 
diately on  his  own  authority.  That  was  the 
one  situation.  In  1787,  in  which  It  was  evi- 
dent that  emergency  action  was  required. 
But  I  submit  that  the  rationale  behind  the 
concept  Is  broader;  that  Is,  that  In  emer- 
gency situations  the  President  has  power 
and  a  responsibility  to  use  the  Armed  Forces 
to  protect  the  Nation's  security."  This  con- 
clusion is  borne  out  by  subsequent  practice 
and  Judicial  precedents,  as  I  will  show  later. 
In  fact,  much  of  the  debate  at  the  time 
centered  on  the  need  to  curb  the  European 
monarch's  tradition  of  precipitating  offen- 
sive wars  and  to  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  war  powers  previously  ex- 
ercised by  the  States;  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  scope  of  the  President's  power 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  for  defensive  pur- 
poses to  protect  the  Nation  or  its  security 
interests.'* 

The  constitutional  division  of  authority 
in  the  war  powers  area,  as  I  see  it,  parallels 
the  constitutional  balance  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislature  in  other  fields.  By 
dividing  these  powers  between  the  two 
branches,  the  Constitution  established  a  sys- 
tem that,  except  in  emergency  situations, 
would  function  most  effectively  If  decisions 
to  involve  the  Nation  In  armed  conflict  were 
arrived  at  Jointly  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

B.  Selected  historical  examples 
In  addition  to  the  textural  authority  and 
the  framers'  Intentions  regarding  the  war 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  President,  we 
should  consider  the  practical  exercise  of 
those  powers  since  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  Many  scholars  have  reviewed  the 
historical  records."^  and  I  do  not  Intend  to 
cover  all  of  this  ground  again.  I  think  it  Is 
Important,  however,  to  Identify  the  trend 
which  developed. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  the  Republic 
we  find  examples  of  presidential  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. These  were,  at  first,  very  limited 
In  character.  For  example.  In  1801  President 
Jefferson  sent  on  his  own  authority  a  squad- 
ron of  ships  to  protect  American  vessels  from 
the  Barbary  pirates,  but  be  authorized  them 
to  take  only  defensive  actions."  The  scope  of 
presidential  Initiative  expanded  during  the 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  President  Polk 
sent  American  forces  Into  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory neu  th.e  Rlo  Grande  in  January  1846, 
where  they  engaged  in  battle  with  the  Mexi- 
cans purely  on  the  presidential  authority." 
In  1900  President  McKlnley  sent  5,000  troops 
to  China  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, to  protect  Americans  and  help  put  down 
the  Boxer  Rebellion."  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  his  own  authority  dispatched 
gunboats  to  the  Canal  Zone  axea."  Later, 
President  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson,  and  Cool- 
Idge  intervened  and  temporarily  occupied 
other  Latin  American  and  Ccu'lbbean  coun- 
tries without  prior  congressional  approval." 
Nicaragua,  for  example,  was  occupied  and.  In 
effect,  administered  by  U.S.  Marines  for 
nearly  7  years,  from  1926  to  1933.  Congres- 
sional approval  was  never  reque8l«d.° 

This  history  shows  an  Increasing  exercise 
by  the  President  of  his  consttltutlonal  powers 
to  use  American  armed  forces  abroad  without 
the  prior  authorization  of  the  Congress.  And 
yet  there  was  remarkably  little  complaint 
from  the  Congress.  It  Is  interesting  to  specu- 
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late  why  this  was  so.  It  seeina  to  me  there 
may  have  been  several  possible  factors.  In 
the  first  place,  I  suppKxe  that  Presidents  were 
acting  in  the  context  of  a  generally  popular 
consensus  In  the  country  that  the  United 
States  should  assume  a  posture  consistent 
with  its  emerging  power,  particularly  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Second,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  19'th  and  early  20th  century 
presidential  actions  occurred  in  the  Carib- 
bean, where  this  country's  power  w«is  so 
predominant  that  there  was  little  or  no 
chance  of  forcible  response  to  our  actions. 
Therefore,  the  risks  to  the  Nation  which 
article  I,  section  8,  was  designed  to  reduce, 
never  arose.  In  short,  there  being  no  risk  of 
major  war  one  could  argue  there  was  no 
violation  of  Congress'  power  to  declare  war.^" 
It  has  been  suggested  that  even  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  executive  agreements  in  1940-^1 
with  Britain  effecting  an  exchange  of  de- 
stroyers for  bases  In  the  Western  Atlantic, 
and  agreements  with  Denmark  and  Iceland 
for  bases  in  Greenland  and  Iceland,  can  be 
considered  a  legitimate  exercise  of  hemi- 
spheric defense.**  However,  the  factor  distin- 
guishing these  agreements  from  prior  presi- 
dential actions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  that  In  1940-41  there  was  most  unmis- 
takably a  great  risk  that  the  United  States 
would  become  involved  in  a  major  war. 

I  cite  these  historical  precedents  not  be- 
cause I  believe  they  are  dispositive  of  the 
constitutional  Issues  your  committee  is  con- 
sidering— far  from  it — but  to  Illustrate  how 
the  constitutional  system  adapts  Itself  to 
historical  circumstances.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons for  presidential  initiatives  during  this 
period,  they  seem  to  have  been  responsive 
to  the  times  and  to  have  refiected  the  mood 
of  the  Nation. 

You  are,  of  course,  equaUy  familiar  with 
the  post-World  War  n  history  surrounding 
the  exercise  of  war  powers  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
President  Truman  committed  over  a  quarter 
million  air,  naval,  and  land  forces  to  a  war 
in  Korea  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  Truman  administration  based  Its 
authority  to  commit  these  troops  squarely 
on  the  President's  constitutional  authority. 
It  asserted  that  "the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  has  full  control  over  the  tise 
thereof."  ^  Citing  past  instances  of  presi- 
dential use  of  su-med  force  in  the  broad  Inter- 
ests of  American  foreign  policy,  the  admin- 
istration asserted  that  there  was  a  "tradi- 
tional power  of  the  President  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  without 
consulting  Congress."  ^  Reliance  was  also 
placed  on  the  fact  that  the  action  was  taken 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  part 
of  both  the  treaty  and  international  law 
which  the  President  is  constitutionally  em- 
powered to  execute.  =• 

President  Elsenhower  sought  congressional 
authorization  of  possible  engagement  of 
American  forces  in  the  Middle  East  ^  and  In 
the  area  around  Formosa.**  In  his  request  for 
a  resolution  on  Formosa  he  stated  bis  view 
that:  *• 

"Authority  for  some  of  the  actions  which 
might  be  required  would  be  Inherent  in 
the  authority  of  the  Commander  In  Chief. 
Until  Congress  can  act  I  would  not  hesitate, 
so  far  as  my  constitutional  powers  extend, 
to  take  whatever  emergency  action  might  be 
forced  upon  us  in  order  to  protect  the  rights 
and  security  of  the  United  States. 

"However,  a  suitable  congressional  resolu- 
tion would  clearly  and  publicly  establish  the 
authority  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Na- 
tion promptly  and  effectively  for  the  purposes 
Indicated  If  In  his  Judgment  it  became  neces- 
sary." 


When  President  Elsenhower  sent  14.000 
troops  into  Lebanon  in  1958,  he  aid  so  with- 
out seeking  specific  congressional  approval 
and  without  specifically  basing  his  authority 
on  the  1957  Middle  East  resolution.  He  said 
that  the  troops  were  sent  "to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives — there  are  about  2,500  Americans 
in  Lebanon — and  by  their  presence  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  preserve  its 
territorial  Integrity  and  political  independ- 
dence."  "I  have,  however,"  he  said,  "come  to 
the  sober  and  clear  conclusion  that  the  action 
taken  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  required  to  support  the 
principles  of  justice  and  international  law 
upon  which  peace  and  a  stable  international 
order  depend."  " 

In  1962  President  Kenndey  ordered  the 
quarantine  of  Cuba,  "acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  afore- 
mentioned resolutions  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  Organ  of  Consultation  of 
the  American  Republics,  and  to  defend  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  .  .  ."  *i  The  res- 
olution of  Congress  referred  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  passed  one  month  before  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  the  quarantine  proclama- 
tion. The  Cuban  resolution,  unlike  the  other 
area  resolutions,  contained  no  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  President;  it  simply  declared 
that  the  United  States  was  determined  to 
use  any  means  necessary  to  prevent  Cuba 
from  extending  its  subversive  activities 
through  the  hemisphere  and  from  creating 
or  using  an  externally  supported  military 
capacity  which  would  endanger  United  States 
security."* 

In  April  1965,  President  Johnson  sent 
United  States  Marines  into  the  Dominican 
Republic  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion and  stated  InltlaUy  that  he  was  exer- 
cising the  President's  power  to  protect  the 
safety  of  American  citizens."  A  few  days 
later  when  the  peacekeeping  objectives  of 
the  action  became  predominant,  he  explained 
his  action  as  an  exercise  of  the  President's 
power  to  preserve  the  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere in  accordance  with  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  OAS  Charter.**  At  no  time 
during  the  Dominican  stctlon  did  the  Presi- 
dent seek  congressional  authorization. 

When  President  Johnson  began  sending 
American  combat  troops  to  South  Vlet-Nam 
in  1966,  he  relied  as  authority  for  his  action 
on  a  combination  of  his  own  constitutional 
authority  as  Chief  Executive  and  Conunander 
in  Chief,  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent  to 
the  SEATO  treaty,  and  the  authority  granted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion.** 

Looking  back,  then,  over  the  last  20  years, 
one  can  see  that  Presidents  have  given  vary- 
ing rationales  for  executive  action  and  vary- 
ing interpretations  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
gressional authorization.  I  think  there  are 
two  points  to  be  made  regarding  this  period 
of  our  history.  First,  certainly  the  area  reso- 
lutions were  some  evidence  of  congressional 
approval.  Usually,  however,  they  arose  in  an 
atmosphere  of  crisis  or  else  In  a  different 
factual  context  than  that  in  which  they 
were  eventually  relied  upon.  The  question 
is  not  whether  these  resolutions  are  useful 
to  Presidents — of  course  they  are — but  in- 
stead whether  such  open-ended  delegations 
are  an  effective  means  for  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  authority. 

Second,  it  serves  no  iiseful  purpose  to  ar- 
gue today  whether  or  to  what  extent  past 
presidential  decisions  regarding  the  use  of 
military  force  have  served  the  national  In- 
terest. The  very  concept  of  that  which  best 
serves  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  has  undergone  significant  change 
since  the  uses  of  force  of  the  1950'r  and 
1960*8.  The  Nixon  doctrine  represents  a  rec- 
ognition that  protection  of  our  national  In- 
terest does  not  require  an  automatic  United 
States  military  response  to  every  threat.  The 
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aim  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  Is  to  Increase  the 
participation  of  other  nations  In  Individual 
and  collective  defense  efforts.  While  reaffirm- 
ing our  treaty  commitments  and  offering  a 
shield  against  threats  from  nuclear  powers 
aimed  at  our  allies  or  other  nations  vital  to 
our  security,  we  now  look  to  the  nation  di- 
rectly threatened  to  assume  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  the  manpower 
necessary  for  Its  defense.  I  am  sure  this  new 
approach  will  be  of  great  help  In  achieving 
balanced  executive-legislative  participation 
m  decisions  regarding  the  use  of  military 
force. 

C.  Judicial  precedents 

Let  me  turn  now  briefly  to  an  examination 
of  Judicial  precedents  in  the  war  powers  area. 
There  are  relatively  few  Judicial  decisions 
conoeming  the  relationship  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  In  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  war  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  courts  have  usually  regarded 
the  subject  as  a  political  question  "  and  re- 
fused to  take  Jurisdiction.  For  example.  In 
Lu/tig  V.  McNamara,  the  D.C.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals upheld  the  dismissal  of  a  suit  by  an 
Army  private  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  sending  him  to  Vlet-Nam  on  the 
ground  that  the  war  was  unconstitutional. 
The  court  stated :  '• 

"It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  an  area  less  suited 
for  Judicial  action  than  that  into  which  Ap- 
pellant would  have  us  Intrude.  The  funda- 
mental division  of  authority  and  power  es- 
tablished by  the  Constitution  precludes 
Judges  from  overseeing  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  or  the  use  and  disposition  of 
military  power;  these  matters  are  plainly 
the  exclusive  province  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  .  .  ." 

Accordingly,  to  the  extent  Issues  regarding 
the  war  powers  are  resolved,  their  resolution 
is  likely  to  come,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  through  political  interaction  of  the 
President,  Congress,  and  the  electorate.  And, 
in  the  final  analysis,  that  Is  the  most  appro- 
priate means  for  the  settlement  of  funda- 
mental constitutional  questions  of  this 
character. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  court  decisions 
which  contain  expressions  of  Judicial  opinion 
relevant  to  the  war  p>owers  issue.  These  cases 
suggest  some  rough  guidelines.  First,  the  de- 
cisions Indicate  that  courts  recognize  and 
accept  the  President's  authority  to  employ 
the  Armed  Forces  In  hostilities  without  ex- 
press congressional  authorization. 

For  example,  In  Durand  v.  f/oZHns,"  the 
second  circuit  held  In  1860  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  authorization,  the 
Executive  had  broad  discretion  in  determin- 
ing when  to  use  military  force  abroad  in  order 
to  respond  quickly  to  threats  against  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  their  property.  In  the  Prise 
cases  ^  during  the  Civil  War,  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  President  Lincoln's  Southern 
blockade  despite  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war  or  other  specific  congressional  author- 
ization. The  Court  held  that  when  war  Is  Ini- 
tiated by  the  other  party,  the  President  Is  not 
only  authorized  but  obliged  to  resist  force  by 
force  and  has  brotul  discretion  in  deciding 
what  measures  are  demanded  by  the  crisis. 
The  decision  was  also  based  on  the  Court's 
finding  of  a  general  congressional  sanction 
of  the  war  from  ancillary  legislation  and  sub- 
sequent congressional  ratification. 

The  Steel  Seizure  case,  Youngstown  Sheet 
<fr  Tube  Co.  V.  Sawyer,*"  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  held  invalid  President  Truman's  seiz- 
ure of  the  steel  mills  during  the  Korean  war. 
Is  sometimes  cited  as  indicating  the  limits 
of  the  President's  Independent  constitutional 
authority.  However,  it  Is  Important  to  note 
that  the  precise  issue  In  that  case  was  not  the 
President's  authority  to  conduct  hostilities 
but  the  scope  of  his  power  over  a  clearly 
domestic  matter — labor-management  rela- 
tions. Moreover,  the  Court  noted  and  several 
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Justices  based  their  concurring  opinions «' 
on  the  fact  that  Congress  had  enacted  a 
number  of  laws  concerning  domestic  labor 
disputes  and  In  so  doing  explicitly  withheld 
the  power  of  seizure  from  the  President. 

This  aspect  of  the  Steel  Seizure  case  leads 
to  a  second  observation :  that  ttiroughout  our 
history  a  head-on  collision  between  legisla- 
tion and  Presidential  action  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  occurred  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.*" 
This  Is  a  testament  to  the  strength  and  flexi- 
bility of  our  system  and  to  the  statesmanship 
of  the  Nation's  leaders. 

There  are  few  Judicial  pronouncements  on 
what  would  happen  In  the  event  of  a  clear 
collision  In  the  area  of  the  war  powers.  In 
Ex  parte  Milligan,**  the  concurring  opinion 
of  four  Justices  Indicated  there  were  limits 
to  what  Congress  might  do  by  legislation:" 

"Congress  has  the  power  not  only  to  raise 
and  support  and  govern  armies  but  to  declare 
war.  It  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  provide 
by  law  for  carrying  on  war.  This  power  nec- 
essarily extends  to  all  legislation  essential 
to  the  prosecution  of  war  with  vigor  and  suc- 
cess, except  such  as  interferes  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  and  the  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns. That  power  and  duty  belong  to  the 
President  as  commander-in-chief." 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  stated 
the  wisest  rule  when  he  said  that  In  the  event 
of  a  clear  collision  between  legislation  and 
prcoidentlal  action,  "...  any  actual  test  of 
power  Is  likely  to  depend  on  the  imperatives 
of  events  and  contemporary  Imponderables 
rather  than  on  abstract  theories  of  law."  " 

A  third  guideline  that  emerges  is  that  when 
acts  of  Congress  authorize  presidential  ac- 
tion, the  President's  power  is  at  its  zenith; 
It  encompasses  both  the  authority  dele- 
gated to  him  by  Congress  and  whatever  Inde- 
pendent constitutional  authority  he  may  have 
with  respect  to  the  subject  matter.  It  Is  In 
this  third  situation  that  we  flnd  the  much- 
quoted  case  of  United  States  v.  Curtiss- 
Wright  Export  Corp.,*<>  In  which  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  normal  legal  restrictions 
upon  congressional  delegations  of  power  to 
the  President  In  domestic  affairs  do  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  delegations  In  external 
affairs  because  of  the  Executive's  extensive 
Independent  authority  in  that  realm  and  the 
desirability  of  allowing  him  maximum  flex- 
ibility In  exercising  that  authority."  There 
are  numerous  other  examples  of  wide  defi- 
nition of  presidential  powers  when  acting 
under  and  In  accordance  with  an  act  of 
Congress." 

m.    THZ    MODERN    CONTEXT 

As  we  turn  from  an  examination  of  history 
to  an  analysis  of  the  modern  context  in 
which  the  President  and  Congress  operate,  I 
am  Impressed  by  the  fundamental  changes  In 
the  factual  setting  In  which  the  war  powers 
must  be  exercised.  And  indeed.  It  Is  this  very 
change  In  setting  which  has  raised  difficult 
constitutional  Issues  that  cannot  be  answered 
by  reference  to  history  alone. 

The  primary  factors  underlying  this  trans- 
formation are  rather  evident  and  need  only 
be  summarized.  They  Include,  first,  the  emer- 
gence of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 
Since  World  War  n  we  have  found  It  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  large  standing  military 
capacity  which  is  sufficiently  well  equipped 
and  mobile  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
play  a  major  peacekeeping  role  almost  any- 
where In  the  world,  and  often  with  little 
delay.  This  development  has  generated  a  re- 
liance upon  the  United  States  by  other  na- 
tions to  help  protect  them — which  has  been 
translated  Into  a  series  of  defense  treaties — 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  country  to  fulfill  our  commitments  in 
good  faith. 

Let  me  say  again,  because  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  the  issue  before  ms,  that  this  Ad- 
ministration has  begun  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  expanding  U.S.  military  Involvement 
abroad.  The  Nixon  doctrine  means  that  while 


the  United  States  must  continue  to  honor 
Ita  commitments  and  to  play  a  large  and 
active  role  In  world  affairs,  we  should  not 
seek  In  all  cases  to  have  the  preponderant 
role.  We  seek  a  new  partnership  with  nations 
of  the  world  In  which  they  become  increas- 
ingly self-reliant  and  assume  greater  respon- 
sibilities for  their  own  welfare  and  security 
and  that  of  the  International  community.* 

The  second  factor  which  characterizes  the 
modern  context  Is  the  development  of  tech- 
nology, especiaUy  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weaponry.  The  fear  of  nuclear  war  and  the 
Importance  of  deterrence  have  engendered  a 
sense  of  need  to  be  able  to  take  prompt,  de- 
cisive Executive  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  even  a  minor  skirmish  could 
lead  to  a  confrontation  of  the  major  powers 
and  raise  the  specter  of  nuclear  war  serves  to 
emphasize  the  desirability  of  appropriate 
congressional  participation  in  decisions  which 
risk  Involving  the  United  States  In  hostilities. 

Third,  the  Institutional  capacities  of  the 
Presidency  have  facilitated  the  broad  use  of 
presidential  powers.  The  heightened  pace, 
complexity,  and  hazards  of  contemporary 
events  often  require  rapid  and  clear  deci- 
sions. The  Nation  must  be  able  to  act  flexi- 
bly and.  In  certain  cases,  without  prior  pub- 
licity. The  institutional  advantages  of  the 
Presidency,  which  are  especially  Important 
m  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  were  pointed 
out  in  The  Federalist:  the  unity  of  office,  its 
capacity  for  secrecy  and  dispatch,  and  Its 
superior  sources  of  Information." 

Unlike  the  Presidency,  the  institutional 
characteristics  ol  Congress  have  not  lent 
themselves  as  well  to  the  requirements  of 
speed  and  secrecy  in  times  of  recurrent  crises 
and  rapid  change.  The  composition  of  Con- 
gress with  Its  numerous  members  and  their 
diverse  constituencies,  the  resultant  com- 
plexity of  the  decisionmaking  process,  and 
Congress'  constitutional  tasks  of  debate,  dis- 
cussion, and  authorization  Inevitably  make 
It  a  more  deliberative,  public,  and  diffuse 
body.'^' 

Yet,  in  order  to  balance  this  picture,  we 
must  also  note  the  Inherent  limitations  of 
the  Presidency.  There  are  few  significant 
matters  which  can  be  accomplished  by  presi  - 
dentlal  order  alone.  The  essence  of  presiden- 
tial power  Is  the  ability  to  enlist  public  sup- 
port for  national  policy,^  and  In  this  the 
President  needs  the  cooperation  of  Congress. 
VlrtuaUy  every  presidential  program  requires 
Implementing  legislation  and  funding. 
Through  their  powers  of  Investigation  and 
supervision,  congressional  committees  have 
amply  demonstrated  their  abUlty  to  inspire 
national  debate,  focus  public  opinion,  and 
thereby  Influence  presidential  policy.  The 
Senate's  power  to  advise  and  consent  to 
treaties  and  appointments  serves  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  Senate's  Indispensable 
role  In  foreign  policy. 

Of  course,  the  electorate  Is  the  ultimate  re- 
straint upon  the  President  and  Congress  in 
the  exercise  of  the  war  powers.  As  President 
Nixon  said  In  his  "State  of  the  World'"  mes- 
sage: "Our  experience  In  the  1960's  has  un- 
derlined the  fact  that  we  should  not  do  more 
abroad  than  domestic  opinion  can  sus- 
tain." M  The  President  and  Congress  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  people's  wUllngness  to  suffer 
the  potential  physical,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical costs  of  military  actions.  The  Nation's 
abUity  to  sustain  long-term  military  action 
depends  on  the  ablUty  of  the  President  and 
Congress  to  convince  the  people  of  the  wisdom 
of  their  policies. 

rV.  THE  PBOPER  BALANCE  BETWEEN  CONCBESS  AND 
THE  PREsmENT 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  war  powers  over  the  course  of 
our  history  and  described  the  modern  context 
in  which  those  powers  must  be  exercised.  The 
most  difficult  question  Is  still  before  us: 
What  should  we  seek  for  the  future — what  Is 
the  proper  balance  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President? 
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It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  start  from  the 
recognition  that  the  exercise  of  the  war  pow- 
ers under  the  Constitution  Is  essentially  a 
political  process.  It  requires  cooperation  and 
mutual  trust  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress and  wise  judgment  on  the  part  of  both 
if  the  Nation's  interests  are  to  be  well  served. 

Your  committee  now  has  before  It  several 
bills  ^  which  attempt  to  define  and  codify  the 
war  powers  of  the  President  and  Congress  In 
a  way  that  I  believe  would  not  serve  the  Na- 
tion's long-term  Interests.  I  believe  that  the 
objectives  of  the  sponsors  of  these  bills,  in- 
cluding Senator  Javlts,  Senator  Taft,  and 
Senator  Eagleton,  and  most  recently  Senator 
Stennls,  are  the  same  as  the  objectives  of  this 
Administration.  We  both  want  to  avoid  in- 
volving the  Nation  In  wars,  but  if  hostilities 
are  forced  upon  us  we  want  to  make  certain 
that  United  States  Involvement  is  quickly  and 
effectively  undertaken  and  Is  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  our  constitutional  processes.  So  the 
dlff^ence  Is  not  In  our  objectives  but  In  how 
to  achieve  those  objectives. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  legislation  before  you 
as  a  way  to  achieve  these  objectives  because 
(1)  It  attempts  to  fix  in  detail,  and  to  freeze, 
the  allocation  of  the  war  power  between  the 
President  and  Congress — a  step  which  the 
framers  In  their  wisdom  quite  deliberately 
decided  against — and  (2)  it  attempts  In  a 
number  of  respects  to  narrow  the  power  given 
the  President  by  the  Constitution. 

Regarding  the  first  point,  these  bills  reflect 
an  approach  which  Is  not  consistent  with  our 
constitutional  tradition.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  invested  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  with  war  powers  appro- 
priate to  their  respective  roles  and  capabili- 
ties, without  attempting  to  specify  precisely 
who  would  do  what  in  what  clrcimistances 
and  in  what  time  period,  or  how  far  one 
branch  could  go  without  the  other.  This  was 
left  to  the  political  process,  which  Is  char- 
acteristic of  the  constitutional  system  of 
separation  of  powers.  Our  constitutional  sys- 
tem Is  founded  on  an  assumption  of  coopera- 
tion rather  than  confiict,  and  this  Is  vitally 
necessary  in  matters  of  war  and  peace.  The 
effective  operation  of  that  system  requires 
that  both  branches  work  together  from  a 
common  perspective  rather  than  seeking  to 
forge  shackles  based  on  the  assumption  of 
divergent  perspectives. 

As  for  the  second  aspect,  although  the  bills 
recognize  to  a  significant  extent  the  Presi- 
dent's full  range  of  constitutional  authority, 
they  do  tend  to  limit  the  President  In  some 
questionable  ways.  It  appears,  for  example, 
that  two  of  the  bills  "  do  not  cover  situations 
like  that  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  In  fall- 
ing to  recognize  the  need  for  immediate 
action  and  the  propriety  of  a  presidential  re- 
sponse to  such  situations,  the  bills  are  un- 
duly restrictive,  It  Is  Inconceivable  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  President  could  have  carried  out 
the  delicate  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  which  led  to  the  removal  of  the  mis- 
siles from  Cuba  If  there  had  been  a  full-scale 
congressional  debate  prior  to  his  deciding  on 
a  course  of  military  and  diplomatic  action 

Some  of  the  bills  would  also  seek  to  re- 
strict the  President's  authority  to  deploy 
forces  abroad  short  of  hostilities.  This  raises 
a  serious  constitutional  Issue  of  Interference 
with  the  President's  authority  vmder  the 
Constitution  as  Commander  In  Chief.  More- 
over, requiring  prior  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  deployment  of  forces  can  deprive  the 
President  of  a  valuable  Instrument  of  di- 
plomacy which  Is  used  most  often  to  calm  a 
crisis  rather  than  Infiame  It.  For  example, 
such  a  restriction  could  seriously  limit  the 
abUlty  of  the  President  to  make  a  demon- 
stration of  force  to  back  up  the  exercise  of 
our  rights  and  responsibilities  In  Berlin  or 
to  deploy  elements  of  the  6th  Fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean  In  connection  with  the  Middle 
East  situation. 

At  least  two  of  the  bills  would  require  that 
action  initiated  by  the  President  within  hU 


speolfled  authority  be  terminated  after  SO 
diays  unless  Congress  enacts  sustaining  legls- 
latlon,°*  and  three  of  the  bills  would  permit 
Congress  to  terminate  presidential  action  In 
less  than  30  days."^  The  bills  would  provide 
for  expedited  action  on  such  legislation  but 
would  not  and  could  not  lns\ire  definitive 
congressional  action  within  the  SO-day  pe- 
riod. This  raises  another  constitutional  issue; 
that  is,  whether  the  President's  authority 
under  the  Constitution — for  example,  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation  against  sudden  attack — 
could  be  limited  or  terminated  by  congres- 
sional action  or  Inaction.  The  30-day  limita- 
tion also  raises  practical  problems  regarding 
the  conduct  of  our  forces.  Once  our  forces 
are  committed  to  bostUltles,  it  might  prove 
Impoeslble  to  terminate  those  hostilities  and 
provide  for  the  safety  of  our  forces  within 
an  arbitrary  time  period.  To  the  extent  the 
legislation  would  impinge  In  these  ways 
upon  the  President's  authority  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  and  Chief  Executive,  it  Is  of 
doubtful  constitutionality. 

There  Is  another  consideration.  To  circum- 
scribe presidential  ability  to  act  In  emer- 
gency situations — or  even  to  appear  to  weak- 
en it — would  run  the  grave  risk  of  mlscalctila- 
tlon  by  a  potential  enemy  regarding  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  act  In  a  crisis. 
This  might  embolden  such  a  nation  to  pro- 
voke crises  or  take  other  actions  which  un- 
dermine international  peace  and  security. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  sufficient  fore- 
sight to  provide  wisely  for  all  contingencies 
that  may  arise  in  the  future.  I  am  sure  the 
Founding  Fathers  acted  on  that  premise, 
and  we  should  be  most  reluctant  to  reverse 
that  Judgment.  Moreover,  I  firmly  believe 
that  Congress'  ability  to  exercise  its  consti- 
tutional powers  does  not  depend  on  restrict- 
ing in  advance  the  necessary  flexibility  which 
the  Constitution  has  given  the  President. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  do  not  interpret  "flexibility"  as  a  eu- 
phemism for  unchecked  executive  power. 
Some  have  argued  that  Congress'  power  to 
declare  war  should  be  Interpreted  as  a  purely 
symbolic  act  with  little  real  substance  in  a 
world  In  which  declared  wars  have  become 
Infrequent  despite  the  existence  of  real  hos- 
tilities." In  my  Judgment,  It  would  be  Im- 
proper to  do  so.  Congress'  power  to  declare 
war  retains  real  meaning  In  the  modern  con- 
text. While  the  form  in  which  the  power  Is 
exercised  may  change,  nevertheless  the  con- 
stitutional Imperative  remains:  If  the  Na- 
tion Is  to  be  taken  into  war  or  to  embark 
on  actions  which  run  seriotis  risk  of  war, 
the  critical  decisions  must  be  made  only 
after  the  most  searching  examination  and 
on  the  basis  of  a  national  consensus,  and 
they  must  be  truly  representative  of  the  will 
of  the  people.  For  this  reason,  we  must  in- 
sure that  such  decisions  reflect  the  effective 
exercise  by  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  their  respective  constitutional  responsl- 
bUltles. 

V.    CONCI.USION 

What  needs  to  be  done  to  Insure  that  the 
constitutional  framework  of  shared  respon- 
sibility for  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers 
works  in  the  Nation's  best  Interests? 

First,  we  are  prepared  to  explore  with  you 
ways  of  helping  Congress  reinforce  its  own 
Information  capability  on  Issues  Involving 
war  and  peace.  For  example,  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  Instruct  each  of  our  geographic  As- 
sistant Secretaries  to  provide  your  commit- 
tee on  a  regular  basis  with  a  full  briefing 
on  developments  In  his  respective  area,  if  you 
believed  this  woiild  be  helpful.  Regular  and 
continuing  briefings  would  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  keep  abreast  of  developing  crisis 
situations.  This  would  be  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  official  and  Informal  contacts 
which  regularly  take  place  between  members 
of  the  two  branches. 

Second,  there  needs  to  be  effective  con- 
sultation between  Congress  and  the  Presl- 


(<ent,  and  we  have  tried  to  follow  this  policy. 
Ic  Is  not  only  Congress  that  is  weakened  by 
a  lack  of  consultation.  Our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  is  Itself  weakened  when  it  does  not  re- 
flect continuing  interaction  and  consultation 
between  the  two  branches. 

Third,  the  Congress  must  effectively  exer- 
cise the  powers  which  it  has  under  the  Con- 
stitution In  the  war  powers  area.  In  Its  1960 
report  on  the  National  Commitments  Resolu- 
tion, your  committee  recognized  that  "no 
constitutional  amendment  or  legislative  en- 
actment Is  required"  for  Congress  to  assert  Its 
constitutional  authority.  "If  Congress  makes 
clear  that  It  Intends  to  exercise  these  powers," 
the  report  states  In  referring  to  Congress'  war 
powers,  "It  Is  most  unlikely  that  the  executive 
will  fall  to  respect  that  Intention."  °*  I  agree 
with  that  conclusion. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  need  to  act  speedily, 
and  sometimes  without  prior  publicity.  In 
crisis  situations.  We  should  try  to  flnd  bet- 
ter Institutional  methods  to  keep  these  re- 
quirements from  becoming  an  obstacle  to 
Congress"  exercising  Its  full  and  proper  role. 
Suggestions  have  come  from  a  number  of 
quarters  for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  con- 
gressional conmilttee  which  could  act  as  a 
consultative  body  with  the  President  in  times 
of  emergencies.  If,  after  study,  you  believe 
this  Idea  has  merit,  we  would  be  prepared  to 
discuss  It  with  the  committee  and  deter- 
mine how  best  we  could  cooperate. 

Fifth,  there  Is,  In  my  view,  the  clear  need 
to  preserve  the  President's  ability  to  act  In 
emergencies  In  accordance  with  his  constitu- 
tional responsibilities.  This  ability  to  act  In 
emergencies,  by  Its  very  nature,  cannot  be 
defined  precisely  in  advance.  Let  me  empha- 
size that  I  am  not  suggesting  a  presidential 
carte  blanche.  As  I  Indicated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  statement,  I  believe  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  Intended  decisions  re- 
garding the  Initiation  of  hostilities  to  be 
made  Jointly  by  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident, except  in  emn-gency  situations.  I  be- 
lieve that  constitutional  design  remains 
valid  today. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  suggestion  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Senator  Stennls, 
made  last  Tuesday  that  the  war  powers  ques- 
tion requires  thorough  consideration  and 
full  study.  He  said,  "I  think  this  matter 
should  be  pending  for  a  year  or  more.  It 
must  be  understood  In  every  facet  and  the 
people  must  understand  fully  the  question 
that  is  Involved."  *  I  believe  that  is  wise  ad- 
vice. This  is  a  basic  question  affecting  our 
constitutional  structure  and  the  security  of 
our  Nation.  It  is  most  Important  that  such 
a  matter  be  considered  deliberately  and  calm- 
ly, In  an  atmosphere  free  from  the  emotion 
and  the  passions  that  have  been  generated 
by  the  Vlet-Nam  conflict. 

We  in  the  executive  branch  are  prepared 
to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  war  powers 
question  with  you.  Our  sole  objective  Is  to 
Insure  that  the  Nation's  Interests  are  best 
served  in  this  vital  area. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  constitutional 
framework  of  shared  war  powers  is  wise  and 
serves  the  interests  of  the  Nation  well  In  the 
modern  world.  The  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity for  cooperation  between  the  President 
and  Congress  in  this  area  and  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  both  in  decisionmaking  could 
not  be  clearer  than  It  is  today.  What  Is  re- 
quired Is  the  Judicious  and  constructive 
exercise  by  each  branch  of  Its  constitutional 
powers  rather  than  seeking  to  draw  arbitrary 
lines  between  them. 
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A  subsequent  motion  to  strike  the  rider  was 
defeated.  See  17  Cons'-  Globe,  30th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  95,  343-44  (1848) . 

'*  Rogers,  supra,  pp.  58-62;  Background 
Info  1970.  supra,  p.  40. 

"Rogers,  supra,  pp.  73-74;  Background 
Info.  1970,  supra,  p.  41;  S.  BemU.  A  Diplo- 
matic History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  513- 
15  (4th  ed..  1955). 

»  Rogers,  supra,  p.  74-78;  Wormuth,  supra, 
pp.  748-49;  Bemls.  supra,  pp.  519-38. 

==  Rogers,  supra,  pp.  77-78;  Background 
Info.  1970.  supra,  p.  43. 

=  "Congress,  the  President  and  the  Power 
to  Commit  Forces  to  Combat,"  81  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  1771,  at  1790  (1968). 

»  Henry  Steele  Commager.  hearings  on  S. 
731  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  92d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Mar.  8.  1971). 
The  statement  Is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  President's  emergency  powers  can, 
under    certain    circumstances,    encompass 


hemispheric  defense  as  a  necessary  correla- 
tive of  his  power  to  defend  the  United 
States. 

^  U.S.  Department  of  State,  "Authority  of 
the  President  to  Repel  the  Attack  In  Korea," 
23  Department  of  State  Bulletin  173  (1950). 

» Ibid.,  p.  174. 

"Powers  of  the  President  To  Send  the 
Armed  Forces  Outside  the  United  States, 
Senate  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services,  82d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  pp.  2-3, 
20-22  (Committee  print  Feb.  28.  1957) . 

"  Public  Law  85-7.  sec.  2,  71  Stat.  5  (Mar. 

9,  1957) ,  as  amended  by  sec.  705  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  76  Stat.  424 
(1961). 

» Public  Law  84-4,  69  Stat.  6  (Jan.  29. 
1955). 

=•  101  Cong.  Rec.  601  (Jan.  24.  1955) . 

*>  104  Conjr.  Rec.  13,  903-04  (1958) ,  for  July 
15.  1958.  statement  of  the  President. 

"Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3504,  27 
Fed.  Reg.  10,401  (Oct.  23, 1962). 

•2  Public  Law  87-733,  76  Stat.  697  (Oct.  3, 
1962). 

"  See  New  York  Times.  Apr.  29,  1965,  p.  1, 
col.  8:   fbtd.,  Apr.  30.  1965,  p.  1,  col.  8. 

'« See  statement  by  the  President.  May  2, 
1965.  In  New  York  Times,  May  31,  1965,  p. 

10,  col.  1.  The  OAS  subsequently  authorized 
a  multlnation  peace-keeping  force. 

»  U.S.  Department  of  State.  "The  Legality 
of  United  States  Participation  In  the  De- 
fense of  Viet-Nam,"  54  Department  of  State 
Bulletin  474  (1966) .  The  Tonkin  Gxilf  resolu- 
tion. Public  Law  88-408,  78  Stat.  384  (Aug. 
10,  1964),  repealed  by  Public  Law  91-672. 
sec.  12  (Jan.  12.  1971),  provided  that  "the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  to  take  all  measures  necessary  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression,"  and  that  "the  United  States 
is  .  .  .  prepared,  as  the  President  determines, 
to  take  all  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use 
of  armed  force." 

•"•  Massachtisetts  v.  Laird,  ynotion  for  leave 
to  file  complaint  denied,  400  U.S.  886  (1970) ; 
Mora  v.  McNamara.  387  P.  2d  862  (D.C.  Clr.), 
cert,  denied,  389  U.S.  934  (1967);  Luftig  v. 
McNamara,  373  P.  2d  664  (D.C.  Clr.),  cert, 
denied,  387  U.S.  945  (1967);  Mitchell  v. 
United  States,  369  P.  2d  323  (2d  Clr.  1966), 
cert,  denied,  386  U.S.  972  (1967).  A  "political 
question"  has  been  defined  as  a  question 
which  the  Constitution  requires  to  be  de- 
termined by  an  agency  of  government  other 
than  the  Judiciary.  See  generally:  A.  Blckel, 
The  Least  Dangerous  Branch  (1962);  H. 
Wechsler,  Principles.  Politics  and  Funda- 
mental Law.  pp.  3-48  (1961);  Scharpf.  "Ju- 
dicial Review  and  the  Political  Question:  A 
Fundamental  Analysis,"  75  Yale  L.  J.  517 
(1966);  Tigar,  "Judicial  Power,  the  "Political 
Question  Doctrine,'  and  Foreign  Relations," 
17  U.C.L.A.  L.  Rev.  1135  (1970);  Brief  for 
Defendant  at  35-41,  Massachusetts  v.  Laird, 
supra. 

^Luftig  v.  McNamara,  373  F.  2d  664,  at 
665-66  (DC.  Clr.  1967). 

»«8P.  Cas.  Ill  (No.  4186)  (CCSD  NY  1860). 
Involving  a  suit  for  damages  against  a  Navy 
commander  who,  on  orders  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  bombarded  and 
burned  the  city  of  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  in 
retaliation  against  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment which  refused  to  make  reparation  for 
damage  done  there  to  U.S.  citizens  and  their 
property.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  (on  assignment 
to  the  second  circuit)  decided  In  favor  of  the 
defendant;  the  case  never  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Cf.  Perrin  v.  United  States, 
4  Ct.  CI.  543  (1868). 

»»67  U.S.  (2  Black)  635,  665  (1862),  In- 
volving suits  by  four  shipowners  alleging 
their  ships  had  been  Illegally  seized  as  prizes 
under  President  Lincoln's  blockade  against 
the  Confederacy.  The  Court  held  the  block- 
ade legal.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  and  three 
others  dissented,  arguing  that  the  President 
b»d  no  authortly  to  Impose  a  blockade  and 
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seize  the  property  of  U.S.  citizens  without  a 
congressional  declaration  of  war. 

««343UJ3.  579  (1952). 

"Concurring  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  ibid.,  at  604-09;  Mr.  Justice 
Burton,  ibid.,  at  655-60;  Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
ibid.,  at  662-65. 

•=See  E.  Corwln,  The  President:  Office  and 
Powers  1787-1967,  p.  259  (1957):  "Actually 
Congress  has  never  adopted  any  legislation 
that  would  seriously  cramp  the  style  of  a 
President  who  was  attempting  to  break  the 
resistance  of  an  enemy  or  seeking  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  national  forces." 

"71  UJ3.  (4  WaU.)  2  (1866).  The  case 
arose  as  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  contest- 
ing the  legality  of  a  conviction  by  a  military 
tribunal  of  a  Northern  civilian  in  Indiana 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  Court  invalidated 
the  conviction,  holding  that  the  military 
tribunal  had  no  Jurisdiction,  since  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  President  could  con- 
stitutionally authorize  the  trial  of  a  civilian 
before  a  military  tribunal  in  a  State  which 
had  been  loyal  to  the  Union  during  the  Civil 
War.  Ibid.,  at  118-22. 

M  Ibid.,  at  139. 

«  Youngstown  Sheet  <fe  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
supra,  at  637.  In  an  early  case  involving  seiz- 
ure of  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  it  was  held 
that  the  President  could  not  act  inconsis- 
tently with  a  specific  legislative  prohibition. 
Little  v.  Barreme  {The  Flying  Fish),  6  UJ3. 
(2  Cranch)  170  (1804)  Involved  the  seizure 
of  a  ship  sailing  from  a  French  port  which 
was  made  in  accordance  with  Presidential  or- 
ders interpreting  the  act  of  1799  (which  only 
provided  for  seizure  of  ships  bound  to  French 
ports).  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  for  a  unani- 
mous Court,  held  the  seizure  unlawful  but 
noted  In  passing  that  the  Presidential  order 
might  well  have  been  lawfiil  in  the  absence 
of  congressional  authorization  were  it  not 
for  the  express  negation  of  authority  con- 
tained In  the  act.  See  also  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark  in  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  supra,  at  660- 
61. 

The  Flying  Fish  Involved  an  Issue  squarely 
within  the  specific  grant  of  authority  to 
Congress  to  "make  Rules  concerning  Cap- 
tures on  Land  and  Water,"  (U.S.  Const.,  art. 
I,  sec.  8)  and  for  this  reason  should  not  be 
considered  authority  for  congressional  pre- 
dominance in  an  area  of  shared  powers,  such 
as  the  war  powers.  Moreover,  The  Flying  Fish 
was  decided  before  the  doctrine  of  "political 
questions"  was  formulated  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  In  Foster  v.  Neilson,  27  U.S.  (2  Pet.) 
253  (1829),  and,  therefore,  although  it  has 
never  been  overruled,  a  similar  case  would 
probably  never  reach  decision  on  the  merits 
today. 

"299  U.S.  304  (1936).  See  also  Martin  v. 
Mott,  supra,  involving  an  act  of  Congress  of 
1795  which  delegated  authority  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  call  forth  the  mUitia  in  the  event  of 
an  invasion  or  the  imminent  threat  thereof. 

*■  Ibid.,  at  319-22.  The  Curtiss-Wright  case 
is  more  often  cited  for  the  Court's  dicta  than 
Its  holding.  The  Court  saw  the  foreign  affairs 
powers  as  Inherent  attributes  of  national  sov- 
ereignty and,  consequently,  vested  exclusively 
In  the  Federal  Government,  to  be  exercised 
by  the  President  as  "the  sole  organ  of  the 
nation  in  Ite  external  relations."  The  Court 
suggested  that  this  "very  delicate,  plenary 
and  exclusive  power  of  the  President"  with 
respect  to  foreign  relations  did  not  depend 
upon  congressional  authorization,  although, 
like  every  other  governmental  power,  it  had 
to  be  exercised  in  subordination  to  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Ibid.. 
at  320.  The  case  holding  has  been  Interpreted 
as  withdrawing  "virtually  all  Constitutional 
limitation  upon  the  scope  of  Congressional 
delegation  of  power  to  the  President  to  act  in 
the  area  of  International  relations."  Jones, 
"The  President.  Congress  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions," 29  Calif.  L.  Rev.  665,  at  676  (1941). 


But  see  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  contain  warnings  that  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  holding  may  not  be  followed  should 
a  similar  set  of  facta  arise  in  the  future. 
Afroyim  v.  Rusk,  387  VB.  253  (1967);  Zemel 
v.  Rusk,  381  U.S.  1  (1966);  Reid  v.  Covert, 
354  U.S.  1   (1057). 

"See  Youngstown  Sheet  <fe  Tube  Co.  v. 
Sawyer,  supra,  at  635,  n.  2. 

<*See,  e.g.,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  States,  United  States  Foreign  Pol- 
Icy  for  the  1970's — Building  for  Peace,  Report 
to  Congress,  Feb.  25,  1971,  pp.  10-21;  United 
States  Foreign  Policy  1969-70,  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mar.  26,  1971,  p.  11  and 
pp.  36-39. 

"See  the  Federalist,  No.  64,  pp.  485-86 
(J.  HamUton  ed.  1864)  (J.  Jay);  ibid..  No. 
74,  p.  552  (A.  HamUton);  ibid.  No.  75,  p.  659 
(A.  Hamilton). 

"  Reveley,  "Presidential  War  Making:  Con- 
stitutional Prerogative  or  Usurpation?,"  65 
Va.  L.  Rev.  1243,  at  1271  (1969). 

"See  R.  Neustadt,  Presidential  Power:  The 
Politics  of  Leadership,  p.  23  (1960):  "The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  an  ex- 
traordinary range  of  formal  p>owers,  of  au- 
thority in  statute  law  and  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Here  Is  testimony  that  despite  his  'pow- 
ers' he  does  not  obtain  resulte  by  giving  or- 
ders— or  not,  at  any  rate,  merely  by  giving 
orders.  He  also  has  extraordinary  status,  ex 
officio,  according  to  the  customs  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  politics.  Here  Is  testimony  that 
despite  his  status  he  does  not  get  action  with- 
out argument.  Presidential  power  is  the 
power  to  persuade." 

"Richard  M.  Nixon,  Report  to  Congress, 
Feb.  25,  1971,  supra,  p.  16. 

"See,  e.g.,  3 J.  Res.  18,  92d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
(Introduced  by  Senator  Taft  Jan.  27,  1971); 
S.  731,  92d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Introduced  by 
Senator  Javita  Feb.  10,  1971);  8J.  Res.  69, 
92d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Introduced  by  Senator 
Eagleton  Mar.  1,  1971);  S.J.  Res.  95,  92d 
Cong..  1st  sess.  (Introduced  by  Senator  Sten- 
nis  May  11,1971). 

"S.  731,  s«pro,  would  only  authorize  the 
President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces,  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  In  four  spe- 
cific situations:  (1)  to  repel  a  sudden  attack 
against  the  United  States,  Ita  territories,  and 
possessions;  (2)  to  repel  an  attack  against 
U.S.  armed  forces  on  the  high  seas  or  lawfully 
stationed  abroad;  (3)  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  U.S.  nationals  abroad;  and  (4)  to 
comply  with  a  "national  commitment"  as  de- 
fined In  S.  Res.  85,  91st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1969) . 
S.J.  Res.  59,  supra,  would  limit  unauthorized 
Presidential  military  action  to  (1)  repelling 
an  attack  on  the  United  States;  (2)  repelling 
an  attack  on  U.S.  armed  forces;  and  (3)  with- 
drawing U.S.  citizens  from  countries  where 
their  lives  are  subjected  to  an  imminent 
threat. 

^S.  731  and  S.J.  Res.  95,  supra. 

«'  S.  731,  SJ.  Res.  59,  and  S.J.  Res.  95,  supra. 

'^  Formal  declarations  of  war  are  often 
deliberately  avoided  because  they  tend  to  in- 
dicate both  at  home  and  abroad  a  commit- 
ment to  total  victory  and  may  Impede  settle- 
ment possibilities.  The  issuance  of  a  formal 
declaration  can  also  have  certain  legal  re- 
sults: Some  treaties  may  be  canceled  or  sus- 
pended; trading,  contracts,  and  debta  with 
the  enemy  are  suspended;  vast  emergency 
powers  become  operative  domestically;  and 
the  legal  relations  between  neutral  states  and 
belllgerenta  can  be  altered.  See  Eagleton, 
"The  Form  and  Function  of  the  Declaration 
of  War,"  33  Am.  J.  Intl  L.  19-20.  32-35 
(1938).  On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Moore 
argues  that  "probably  the  most  compelling 
reason  for  not  using  a  formal  declaration  .  .  . 
is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  do  so.  As  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  pointed 
out  '(T]here  has  not  been  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war — anywhere  in  the  world — since 
World  War  II.'  "  Moore,  "The  National  Execu- 
tive and  the  Use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Abroad,"  21  Nav.  War.  Col.  Rev.  28.  at  33 


(1969).  See  generally:  J.  Maurice,  Hostilities 
Without  E>eclaratlon  of  War  (1883). 

"  Docs,  on  the  War  Power  1970,  supra,  p.  32. 

""Congressional  Record,  Vol.  117,  pt.  11,  p. 
14335. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  SPONG.  How  much  time  do  the 
proponents  have?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  20  minutes  remaining.  The 
opponents  have  43  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  proponents  have  43 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  20  min- 
utes remaining.  The  Senator  has  43. 

Mr.  SPONG.  We  have  43? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  ask  that  it  be  taken  out 
of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  my  earlier  remarks, 
except  to  say  that  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate,  at  this  late  stage 
in  this  debate,  which  has  occupied  so 
many  days,  to  reject  this  effort  to  pass 
an  alternative  proposal.  I  hope  that,  con- 
sistent with  its  earlier  actions  in  declin- 
ing to  send  this  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  declining  to  place  it  be- 
fore a  study  commission,  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  in  the  Chamber,  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question, 
il  1  may  have  his  attention  for  a  moment. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  if  we 
are  in  hostilities  which  have  gone  on  for 
30  days  or  more,  the  only  way  we  can 
continue  is  that  the  President  certifies 
that  we  are  continuing  our  use  of  forces 
in  order  to  disengage? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  My  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  it  is  not  the  only  way  we 
can  continue.  I  cannot  accept  that.  But 
under  this  measure,  in  order  to  continue, 
the  President  has  to  have  the  concur- 
rence of  Congress,  unless  he  certifies  that 
he  is  in  the  process  of  disengagement  and 
that  he  still  has  to  protect  our  forces. 

I  cannot  accept  the  word  "only,"  be- 
cause we  make  it  clear  that  we  cannot 
and  do  not  abrogate  the  powers  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  I  will  not  say  now  that 
this  is  the  only  way  or  that  it  cuts  him 
off  in  a  given  set  of  circumstances  on  the 
31st  day. 

I  would  not  wish  to  foreclose  that 
question,  and  I  do  not  think  It  would  be 
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good,  in  the  interest  of  the  country  or  in 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  for  this  bill, 
to  do  that. 

We  cannot  change  the  President's  pow- 
ers— we  do  not  seek  to  do  so — whatever 
they  may  be.  But  we  are  offering  a  meth- 
odology to  deal  with  what  seems  clearly 
to  be  an  anomolus  situation — the  ques- 
tion of  undeclared  war. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Under  those  circumstances,  for  the  life 
of  me,  I  cannot  understand  what  section 
5  and  perhaps  section  6  are  all  about. 

Section  5  reads: 

The  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  hoetuitles,  or  In  any  situation  where 
Imminent  Involvement  In  hostilities  Is  clear- 
ly Indicated  .  .  .  shall  not  be  sustained 
bejrond  30  days  from  the  date  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Armed  Forces — 

Into  those  situations,  imless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  to  Congress,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  that  the  continued  use  of  our 
forces  is  necessary  in  order  to  disengage. 

I  would  presume  that  these  circum- 
stances would  arise  because  Congress, 
over  a  period  of  30  days,  has  said  that  it 
would  not  pass  any  authorization  bill  in 
order  to  ratify  what  the  President  was 
doing,  for  one  reason  or  another,  either 
because  it  did  not  want  to  declare  war 
and  thereby  implement  all  the  emer- 
gency powers  that  are  given  the  Presi- 
dent imder  that,  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son unknown  at  this  point. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  that  tills  could  make  it  mighty 
uncomfortable,  indeed,  for  commanders 
in  the  field,  if  they  are  ordered  by  their 
President  to  do  one  thing  and  Congress 
says  they  only  have  to  do  the  other,  and 
in  the  meantime  they  are  told  to  disen- 
gage, thereby  inciting  the  enemy  to  go  on 
even  further,  when  what  might  be  need- 
ed would  be  a  counterattack  in  order  to 
be  successful  or  to  protect  our  men. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  accept  this.  I 
regret  this,  and  I  brought  up  this  sub- 
stitute so  that  we  can  preclude  problems 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  unless  the 
Senator  wants  me  to  yield  on  his  own 
time 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  did  not  want  to  take  the 
Senator's  time.  I  will  reply  to  the  Senator 
on  my  own  time.  Would  the  Senator  let 
me  reply  now? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes— on  the  Sena- 
tor's time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  raises 
the  exact  point  we  have  been  trying  to 
make  all  the  time,  because  the  opponents 
of  this  measure  insist  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  amend  the  Constitution.  We  have 
established  a  methodology  which  will  ob- 
tain in  the  situation,  where  the  Presi- 
dent has  reacted  and  the  President  per- 
sists in  that  reaction  through  a  period 
which  transforms  the  reaction  into  war. 

We  do  not  know  what  other  situation 
the  President  might  wish  to  invoke  at 
a  given  time.  Given  the  situations  which 
normaJly  face  a  President  and  which 
historic  experience  demonstrates  have 


faced  a  President,  he  Is  bound  by  this 
provision.  That  is  what  we  say. 

We  establish  a  methodology  which 
we  believe  will  work  in  terms  of  the 
historic  experience  we  have  encountered 
and  the  eventualities  which  the  himian 
mind  can  foresee.  We  trust  the  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
not  defy  Congress  when  Congress  has 
spelled  out  the  law  and  he  has  con- 
curred in  It — or  he  has  been  overridden, 
if  he  vetoes — in  the  specifics  In  which 
we  have  explained  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  to  support  the  pending  Domi- 
nick  amendment.  On  Monday,  In  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
I  pointed  out  that  I  felt  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  was  to  substitute 
the  provisions  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  for  the  language  of  S.  2956.  The 
pending  amendment  would  do  that. 

The  increasingly  vocal  and  emotional 
debate  over  the  proposed  war  powers  bill, 
S.  2956,  draws  our  attention  more  and 
more  to  the  basic  principle  involved  in 
this  piece  of  legislation.  This  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  President  smd  Con- 
gress over  the  use  or  the  threat  of  the 
use  of  force  in  U.S.  foreign  relations. 
The  form  and  substance  of  this  relation- 
ship, we  know,  is  not  a  matter  of  recent 
discussion.  It  has  a  long  history,  going 
all  the  way  back  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  if 
not  indeed  to  earlier  debates  over  the 
power  of  king  and  parliament.  It  is 
clearly  not  a  question  to  be  treated 
lightly,  or  in  the  heat  of  emotion,  as  I 
fear  possibly  w^e  are  doing  in  this  body. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  arguments 
and  frustrations  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
over  this  question.  And  we  are  equally 
aware  that  the  solution  they  finally 
reached — after  many  hours  of  debate, 
deliberation,  and  study — was  that  the 
problem  was  basically  imsolvable  and, 
indeed,  best  left  unsolved.  They  recog- 
nized that  any  attempt  to  define  in  spe- 
cific terms  the  precise  authorities  of  and 
restrictions  on  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  this  vital  area  would  very  likely 
upset  the  delicate  balance  so  carefully 
structured  between  the  coequal  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government.  They  under- 
stood, also,  that  narrow  restraints 
spelled  out  In  precise  detail  would  either 
be  too  Impractical  to  enforce,  or  could 
not  be  effectively  maintained  without 
tearing  down  the  broad  and  powerful 
new  organs  of  government  they  were 
creating  to  replace  the  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive system  that  had  preceded  it. 

The  result,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
so  many  times  before,  was  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  determined  to  lay  out 
a  relationship  between  President  and 
Congress  that  was  neither  narrowly  stric- 
tured  nor  overly  balanced  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  A  few  important  and  obvious 
provisions  were  stipulated,  but  beyond 
that  the  relationship  was  implied  rather 
than  specified,  and  was  left  a  part  of  the 
broad,  general  division  of  powers  within 
the  area  of  the  country's  foreign  rela- 
tions. 


The  use  or  the  threat  of  force  is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  part  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  foreign  policy.  Because  of — 
rather  than  despite— this,  It  was  left  to 
develop  within  a  political  rather  than 
a  narrowly  constitutional  framework. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  tie  the 
hands  of  either  the  President  or 
Congress,  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution created  a  relationship  of 
shared  rather  than  divided  powers.  It 
was  a  relationship  neither  fixed  nor  exact 
which  the  interplay  of  political  forces, 
practical  necessity,  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship in  Congress  as  well  as  the  White 
House  has  permitted  to  develop  and  shift 
back  and  forth  over  the  years.  It  has 
allowed  a  fiexibility  and  resilience  in  for- 
eign affairs  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  impossible.  And  it  has  resulted  in  a 
historical  pattern  that  has,  generally 
speaking,  been  one  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President  rather 
than  of  rivalry  and  opposition,  as  the 
proposed  war  powers  bill  would  Imply. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  is  the  only  fea- 
sible way  of  conducting  foreign  relations. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  important  area 
of  the  use  or  threat  of  force.  In  a  prac- 
tical sense,  neither  Chief  Executive  nor 
Congress  can  make  extensive  use  of  force 
without  the  support  or  consent  of  the 
other.  They  both  rely  heavily  on  each 
other  for  the  effective  use  of  this  ultimate 
national  power.  Neither  can  exercise  it 
alone,  and  both  have  the  capability  of 
crippling  undesired  utilization.  Congress 
especially,  as  we  know,  can  withhold  the 
means  of  executive  action:  by  refusing  to 
provide  funds,  men,  and  equipment;  by 
specifically  ending  Presidential  author- 
ity to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  in  par- 
ticular places  and  at  certain  times;  and 
by  developing  and  publicizing  the  im- 
portant facts  about  any  aspect  of  Presi- 
dential military  activity. 

The  important  point  here  is  that  the 
broad,  normal  forms  of  congressional  au- 
thority are  sufficient  to  halt  or  prevent 
Presidential  actions  that  Congress  op- 
poses. Properly  focused  and  exercised, 
these  congressional  powers  may  be  much 
more  effective  in  blocking  careless  or  un- 
wise Executive  military  Initiatives  than 
any  precise  statutory  limitations — which 
in  themselves  may  be  unconstitutional — 
that  we  may  enact  at  this  time.  Any 
such  legislation  will  either  be  too  broad 
and  sweeping  to  take  into  account  the 
many  specific  contingencies  that  may 
arise;  or  else  it  will  be  so  specific  and 
detailed  that  it  ties  the  President's  hands 
unnecessarily,  crippling  his  powers  in  an 
emergency  and,  as  I  suggest,  raising  ba- 
sic constitutional  questions  too  important 
to  be  decided  in  the  heat  Eind  emotion  of 
floor  debate. 

The  constitutional  questions  are  ba- 
sic. The  war  powers  bill  attempts  to  leg- 
islate what  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion specifically  avoided  including  in  that 
docmnent:  Precise,  rigid  restrictions  on 
the  President's  war  powers.  It  seeks  to 
delimit  and  divide  between  President 
and  Congress  what  the  Constitution  es- 
tablishes as  shared,  cooperative  powers. 
It  seeks,  furthermore,  in  effect  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  restricting  to  30  days— 
where  In  the  world  does  that  figure  come 
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from? — the  President's  clear,  unlimited 
power  and  responsiblUty  to  use  force  to 
repel  attacks  so  long  as  he  thinks  neces- 
sary. 

If  the  Presidait  has  authority  to  act 
In  the  specific  fields  that  S.  2956  will  al- 
low him  to  act  in,  then  by  what  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  his  powers  to  act 
be  limited  to  30  days? 

If  the  doubtful  constitutionality  of 
this  legislation  is  not  enough  to  imder- 
line  the  undesirability  of  the  bill,  one 
may  also  seriously  question  Its  wisdom. 
Not  only  does  It  tie  the  President's  hands 
in  imforeseen  emergency  situations,  but 
it  also  seriously  affects  his  ability  to  meet 
our  present  needs.  It  badly  cripples  his 
freedom  to  deploy  our  military  forces  in 
support  of  a  national  expression  of  will 
and  determination — such  as  in  another 
Middle  East  crisis,  Berlin  blockade,  or 
Cuban  missile  situation.  It  affects  oiu- 
participation  In  NATO  and  weakens  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  power.  In 
so  doing,  incidentally,  it  encourages  the 
development  of  just  those  types  of  situa- 
tions which  might  conceivably  lead  to 
hasty  military  actions — by  our  potential 
enemies  as  well  as  by  ourselves. 

What,  then,  should  be  done  about  the 
war  powers  biU?  For  all  of  the  reasons 
I  have  just  listed,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
its  passage  would  be  wrong,  either  as  an 
honest  effort  to  correct  what  may  ap- 
pear to  some  as  an  imbalance  between 
Congress  and  the  President,  or  as  a 
means  for  expressing  congressional  sen- 
timents about  Presidential  actions.  I 
would  suggest,  instead,  that  we  turn  to  a 
much  more  modest  proposal.  By  this  I 
refer  to  the  Dominick  amendment  which 
would  reassert  congressional  war  pow- 
ers while  at  the  same  time  recognizing 
that  the  President,  too.  has  important 
powers  in  this  area,  and  that  both  Con- 
gress and  the  President  must  work  to- 
gether to  ensiu-e  the  proper  implemen- 
tation and  coordination  of  the  Govern- 
ment's war  powers  as  a  whole  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  Nation. 

The  Dominick  amendment  emphasizes 
the  President's  responsibility  to  consult 
with  Congress  before  and  after  involv- 
ing U.S.  military  forces  in  combat,  com- 
mitting them  to  the  territories  of  foreign 
nations,  or  making  major  increases  in 
their  size  after  such  commitment.  It  calls 
for  specific  reports  on  the  circumstances, 
authority  for,  and  scope  of  such  action. 
Above  all,  it  avoids  any  implication  that 
it  seeks  to  alter  the  existing  constitu- 
tional authority  of  either  Congress  or 
the  President. 

It  is  a  far  better  means  of  expressing 
the  sentiments  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  hoping  to  voice  through  the 
proposed  war  powers  bill.  And  it  puts 
them  in  a  context  far  more  sensible  and 
responsive  to  their  needs.  It  Is  a  more 
meaningful  and  responsible  approMh. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allkn)  for  bringing  up  an  ex- 
tremely Important  point,  points  which 
he  and  I  discussed  on  the  fioor  before 
and  which  are  in  support  of  my  sub- 
stitute and  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  I 
will  be  pinpointing  these  later.  However, 


I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  consistently  from 
the  early  moments  of  consideration  of 
tills  bill  made  contributions  to  the  de- 
bate. He  has  propounded  certain  ques- 
tions and  made  certain  comments,  al- 
most since  the  debate  began,  which  were 
very  helpful  in  making  a  record. 

I  differ  with  him  however  on  one  point 
in  the  remarks  he  just  made.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  on  at  least  three  oc- 
casions referred  to  this  as  an  emotional 
debate.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  a  very 
emotional  debate.  It  has  been  rather  dull 
at  times.  It  has  certainly  been  repetitive. 

I  think  that  this  measure  and  the 
amendments  have  been  considered  In  a 
rather  calm  manner,  and  that  those  who 
have  been  working  on  this  legislation  for 
a  long  time  have  tried  to  present  their 
views  detached  from  any  emotionalism. 
Furthermore,  they  have  succeeded.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  whenever  he  has 
expressed  his  thoughts  on  the  floor,  has 
contributed  to  that  atmosphere.  But  I 
could  not  let  his  remarks  go  by  without 
saying  that  we  have  been  going  at  this 
matter  for  two  weeks  now,  Euid  if  this 
is  an  emotional  debate,  then  I  have  been 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
reply. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  emotionalism  arises 
not  so  much  from  the  emotion  displayed 
by  the  phlegmatic  Senators,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  has 
pointed  out.  It  refers  to  the  emotionalism 
arising  from  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  designed,  supposedly,  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  another  Viet- 
nam. 

I  think  It  does  not  reach  the  Vietnam 
situation.  Obviously  It  does  not  apply 
to  Vietnam.  However,  I  think  it  would 
allow  the  emotionalism  regarding  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  That  Is  where  the  emo- 
tionalism comes  In  rather  than  in  the 
demeanor  of  the  Senators. 

The  emotionalism  arises  from  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  and  the  desire  to  see,  I  as- 
sume, that  that  situation  does  not  occur 
again. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Then  the  Senator's  refer- 
ence Is  to  an  emotional  debate  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  too  much  emotion  over  this  measure 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  advocates 
certainly,  as  well  as  the  opponents. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  imless  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  some  further  comments 
to  make,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  if  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  Is  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  trying  to  prolong  the  debate,  but  I 
think  the  Record  needs  to  be  made  clear. 

In  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill,  for 
which  I  have  proposed  a  substitute,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  says  that  we 
cannot  by  statute  change  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  President.  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator.  Neverthe- 
less, I  would  say  that  the  proponents 
of  this  measure  are  trying.  But  even  if 
it  Is  not  a  question  of  constitutional  au- 
thority, it  would  strike  me  that  what 
we  want  to  do  legislatively  is  most  un- 
wise. Whenever  we  have  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties or  where  they  are  subject  to  attack 
or  where  they  have  to  defend  themselves, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  under  the 
pending  bill,  if  Congress  passes  it,  they 
will  have  to  stop  and  there  is  nothing 
they  can  do  about  it. 

They  are  told  to  stop  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  And  they  are  told 
to  fight  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

We  say  they  must  stop  not  necessarily 
because  of  the  30  days,  but  because  we 
have  passed  an  act.  We  say,  "You  can't 
fight  any  more.  You  have  to  stand  there 
and  be  shot." 

This  is  not  very  sound.  I  do  not  want 
my  boy — and  he  has  been  involved  for 
2  years  in  the  Army — and  I  do  not  want 
anyone  else's  son  to  be  in  that  position. 
If  we  are  going  to  engage  in  hostilities, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  give  some  kind 
of  reassurance  instead  of  these  constant 
attacks  on  the  military.  They  must  have 
the  support  and  backing  of  the  people. 
They  are  asked  to  put  their  lives  on  the 
line;  not  the  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

I  think,  and  I  say  again  with  all  due 
deference,  that  the  amendments  to  this 
bill  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  have 
not  clarified  that  problem.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  they 
can  keep  on  even  though  we  have  passed 
an  act  providing  the  President  says  that 
he  will  disengage.  Suppose  that  he  does 
not  want  to  disengage.  Suppose  that  the 
only  way  to  get  out  of  the  situation  and 
bring  about  peace  is  to  reinforce  the  at- 
tack. Maybe  that  is  the  only  way  we  can 
go  from  a  military  standpoint. 

Will  Congress  take  the  responsibility 
for  many  of  these  tactical  decisions? 
That  Is  what  I  have  been  saying.  We 
cannot  make  535  generals  out  of  the 
Congress. 

That  is  what  it  does.  It  totally  de- 
stroys our  responsibility  to  use  our  forces 
as  an  instrument  in  determining  wher- 
ever necessary  how  we  will  maintain 
peace  in  an  uneasy  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  not  take  up 
any  more  time.  I  have  covered  my  con- 
cern with  the  bill.  I  think  that  we  do 
reaffirm  our  position  and  our  right  to 
have  an  input  and  an  output  insofar  as 
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advice  and  Judgment  is  concerned  and 
still  leave  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a  position  where  he  is  the  one 
who  has  to  make  the  decision  in  terms 
of  the  national  policy  and  the  Armed 
Forces. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  ts  a  clear  indi- 
cation under  the  Constitution.  I  hope 
that  we  maintain  it.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  jields 
time? 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  our  time.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  lUlnois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN)  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  are  detained  on  oflBcial 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

(No.  143  Leg.] 
YEAS— 22 


Allen 

CurtU 

Hruska 

Allott 

Dole 

McOee 

Beall 

Domini  ck 

Scott 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Thurmond 

Bennett 

Pong 

Tower 

Brock 

Grlffln 

Young 

Buckley 

Gumey 

Cotton 

Hansen 

NAYS— 56 

Anderson 

Burdlck 

Case 

Bentsen 

Byrd. 

CbUes 

Bible 

Harry  P. 

Jr. 

Church 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Cook 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Long 

Roth 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Saxbe 

Eastland 

Blathlas 

Schwelker 

EUender 

MUler 

Smith 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Spong 

GambreU 

Montoya 

Stafford 

Hart 

Moss 

Stennls 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Stevens 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Symington 

Holllnga 

Pearson 

Taft 

Inouye 

PeU 

Talmadge 

Javlts 

Percy 

Tunney 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Weicker 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

WUlUms 

NOT  VOTINO— 22 

Aiken 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Baker 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Goldwater 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Harrla 

Mclntyre 

Hughes 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  Doionick's  amendment  (No. 
1114)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  H13 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1113. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  at  the  end  of  section  9  of  the 
bin,  add  the  following:  "And  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  constructed  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  carry  out  in- 
telligence activities  determined  by  him  to  be 
necessary  to  the  Interests  of  the  tJnlted 
States.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  "constructed" 
on  line  2  of  the  amendment  should  be 
"construed,"  and  I  ask  consent  that  it 
be  modified  to  that  extent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill  are  willing  to  accept 
this  kind  of  amendment  or  not.  It  cer- 
tainly is  innocuous,  and  apparent  fits  in 
with  what  they  thought  was  already  in- 
cluded ;  but  it  most  certainly  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  included  in  many  interpre- 
tations of  the  bill. 

Before  I  take  a  lot  of  time  to  say  why 
this  amendment  is  needed,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  or  the  Senator 
from  New  York  might  give  me  some  reac- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

If  they  decide  not  to  accept  it,  I  can, 
of  course,  call  for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  improve  anything, 
but,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  it  would 
be  worth  it.  I  would  hoi>e  that  they  would 
accept  it  and  show  once  again  that  this 
was  part  of  what  was  intended  within 
the  wording  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  whether  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  has  called  up  is  one  of 
the  amendments  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  it  is  No.  1113. 
There  is  a  half  hour  a  side.  I  yielded  my- 
self 5  minutes,  which  I  have  used,  so  I 
wiU  take  my  seat. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
enlighten  the  Senator  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill  on  amend- 
ments Nos.  1113, 1110,  and  1112. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  These  amendments  are 
all  designed  to  do  the  same  thing.  They 
are  designed  to  state  something  which 
the  act  shall  not  be  considered  to  inhibit. 
They  are  not  positive;  they  are  nega- 
tive— to  rebut  some  alleged  presumption 
which  arises  out  of  the  act. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  we  dealt  precisely 
with  this  sort  of  question  yesterday, 
when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbright)  offered  an  amendment 
which,  if  anything,  was  far  more  in- 
nocuous. We  opposed  that  amendment 
because  we  knew  these  amendments  were 
going  to  be  offered,  and  we  used  these 
amendments  in  our  opposition,  and  we 
said  when  one  tries  to  negate  something 
that  the  act  may  mean,  he  introduces 
problems  both  of  surplusage  and  coun- 
terintention,  coimterpurpose,  which  we 
simply  cannot  accept. 

The  instance  amendment  reads: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  President  to  carry 
out  intelligence  activities  determined  by  him 
to  be  necessary  . . . 

Mr.  President,  intelligence  activities 
could  be  an  expeditionary  force  to  Cuba 
or  East  Germany.  Intelligence  activities 
could  be  anything  that  the  President  says 
they  shall  be. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  in- 
hibits intelligence  activities  per  se,  except 
when,  under  the  cover  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, we  are  committing  our  forces  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  hostilities  or  to 
hostilities. 

I  could  get  up  and  say  there  is  no 
limitation  whatever  on  intelligence  ac- 
tivities because  intelligence  activities  do 
not  include  any  hostilities  or  the  immi- 
nent threat  of  hostilities,  but  that  would 
be  neither  here  nor  there  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  concerned, 
and  perhaps  other  Senators  who  have  his 
point  of  view. 

There  is  no  inhibition  in  the  bill  re- 
specting intelligence  operations  per  se. 
There  is  no  inhibition  respecting  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
We  have  adopted  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, adopting  command  arrange- 
ments, et  cetera— that  is  under  No.  1110. 
Under  No.  1112,  there  is  the  show  of 
force  argimient.  Yes,  if  a  show  of  force 
is  going  to  put  us  in  war,  we  want  to  be 
in  on  it;  and  if  it  does  not,  the  President 
is  free  to  go  ahead. 

We  have  the  same  problem  before  us 
as  we  had  in  Senator  Fulbright's  amend- 
ment. We  must  in  all  conscience  oppose 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 
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I  am  somewhat  distressed  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  apparently 
taken  the  position  that  he  is  not  going 
to  accept  even  reasonable  amendments, 
apparently  doing  it  on  the  basis  that  we 
do  not  need  such  amendments  because 
the  bill  is  clear  on  each  of  these  points. 
However,  I  disagree. 

Therefore,  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  may  think  that 
intelligence  activities  do  not  involve 
sending  troops  into  areas  where  there 
is  an  imminent  threat  of  hostility.  I  do 
not  think  he  remembers  history  very 
well.  What  happened  to  the  Pueblo?  I 
would  say  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  thought 
they  were  in  hostilities,  whether  they 
were  on  board  the  ship,  when  they  got 
taken  over,  or  whether  they  were  in  the 
Koresm  jail.  I  would  say  that  the  crew 
members  of  the  EC-121,  which  was  shot 
down  and  destroyed  and  the  men  killed, 
also  thought  they  were  rather  sharply 
under  attack. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  says 
anywhere,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  that  we 
can  conduct  any  kind  of  activity  of  that 
kind  without  prior  specific  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress;  and  if  you  get  prior 
specific  authorization  from  Congress, 
then  you  do  not  have  an  intelligence 
activity.  What  we  are  doing  is  something 
which  is  designed  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  a  potential  enemy  is  going  to  do 
harm  to  us  or  our  allies,  and  for  the  life 
of  me  I  cannot  understand  why  the  man- 
ager of  this  bill  would  not  accept  an 
amendment  which  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  go  forward  with  intelligence 
activities  even  though  he  does  not  have 
prior  authorization  from  Congress,  and 
such  activity  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

We  can  say,  if  we  want  to,  that  a  whole 
expeditionary  force  is  an  intelligence  ac- 
tivity, but  my  recollection  of  history  does 
not  bear  out  such  an  assertion.  Intelli- 
gence activities  that  we  know  of,  that 
have  been  talked  about  openly,  include 
the  U-2  over  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
was  shot  down.  Was  that  an  illegal  act 
that  the  President  conducted?  Possibly 
it  could  be  under  this  bill,  it  would  seem 
to  me. 

What  would  happen  in  the  case,  as  I 
say,  of  the  EC-121  and  the  Pueblo,  and 
their  crews?  What  happens  to  other  peo- 
ple who  are  deployed  in  intelligence  ac- 
tivities which  do  not  involve  a  large 
number  of  men  and  a  large  amount  of 
materiel,  but  do  Involve,  obviously,  send- 
ing people  who  may  be  in  the  defense 
forces  or  the  Armed  Forces  into  very 
dangerous  areas?  The  degree  of  the 
danger  has  already  been  shown.  Hope- 
fully we  will  not  be  doing  very  much  of 
that  but,  that  Is  not  to  say  that  we  are 
necessarily  wise  in  ruling  it  out. 

Surely,  we  have  a  satellite  capability, 
as  I  am  sure  we  will  be  told,  which  can 
get  information  for  us  by  a  variety  of 
other  methods.  But  we  can  also  be 
blinded,  as  has  been  said  publicly  on  this 
floor  and  in  the  newspapers,  by  the  anti- 
satellites  which  have  already  been  de- 
developed  and  tested  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  which  case  we  would  not  have 
anjrthing  unless  we  went  back  to  one  of 


the  methods  which  have  created  prob- 
lems for  us  before. 

Why  not  put  a  simple  thing  in  to  say 
that  the  President  Is  permitted  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  intelligence?  What  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  that? 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  New  York  In 
asking  that  this  amendment  be  defeated. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  York  pointed 
out  yesterday,  the  floor  manager  op- 
posed an  amendment  of  the  same  nature 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
which  said  nothing  should  be  construed 
to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  more  power  than  he  had  under 
the  Constitution. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  prevent- 
ing intelligence  activity.  The  judgment 
and  decision  of  the  President  will  come 
into  play  if  intelligence  activities  lead  to 
hostilities  in  which  the  Armed  Forces 
need  to  be  employed.  Then  the  bill  comes 
into  play.  But  nothing  in  this  measure 
prohibits  intelligence  activity. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  since  I  have 
yielded  back  my  time? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator say  what  he  just  said?  The  bill  be- 
fore us  says  that  only  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances could  the  President  put  cer- 
tain forces  in.  If  we  say  this  is  not  an 
imminent  threat  of  hostilities,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  do  it;  and  if  it  is  an  imminent 
threat  of  hostilities,  he  can  only  do  it 
for  30  days. 

Mr.  SPONG.  What  I  said  was  that 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent 
intelligence  activities.  That  is  all.  If 
something  happens — and  the  Senator 
brought  up  the  Pueblo;  I  think  that  is 
an  unhappy  chapter  in  our  history,  but 
I  may  as  well  use  it  as  an  example — 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would 
prevent  the  continued  use  of  that  tjiie  of 
activity.  It  is  hostilities  and  not  the  in- 
telligence activity  that  concerns  us. 

Thus,  if  that  ship  is  attacked,  the 
President  makes  a  judgment  as  to  what 
he  wishes  to  do.  If  he  wishes  to  respond 
with  force,  he  does  so  and  reports  under 
this  bill  as  the  Zablocki  bill  we  have 
just  talked  about  would  have  required 
him  to  do.  But  under  this  bill  there  is 
a  30-day  provision  which  would  become 
operative  and  which  would  encourage 
the  President  to  weigh  carefully  his  ac- 
tions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  what  I  do 
not  imderstand:  There  is  a  speciflc  pro- 
vision in  the  act  which  says  you  cannot 
use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  without  prior  authorization  from 
Congress  except  in  limited  circum- 
stances. Is  the  Senator  saying  that  in- 
telligence activities  do  not  come  within 
those  circumstances,  do  I  gather? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  said  that  twice. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  you  say  that,  you 
have  to  have  prior  authorization  from 
Congress;  do  you  not? 


Mr.  SPONG.  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said,  first,  intelUgence  activities  do  not 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  bill.  I 
said,  second,  if  the  intelligence  activi- 
ties result  in  an  attack  upon  those  con- 
ducting them,  then  the  President  has  the 
authority  to  respond  as  he  sees  fit.  He  is, 
however,  required  to  report  to  Congress. 
That  is  all.  Then  there  is  a  30-day  period, 
and  Congress  then  positively  condones 
or  authoiizes  what  the  President  has 
done,  or  they  say  that  continued  re- 
sponse, which  might  lead  into  a  wider 
war,  is  not  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pueblo,  which  was 
the  Senator's  example,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  legislation  to  prevent  such  activi- 
ties as  were  being  conducted.  In  the 
event  of  a  repeated  incident  of  that  type, 
the  President  would  make  a  judgment  as 
to  how  to  respond.  The  President  is  not 
restricted.  But,  he  comes  under  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill,  because  there  is  an 
emergency,  there  is  an  attack  upon 
American  forces.  Therefore,  the  bill 
comes  into  play,  and  the  President  must 
report  to  Congress. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  repetitive.  We  have 
tried  to  make  that  point  on  this  floor  for 
5  or  6  days,  but  I  repeat  it  again. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well,  let  me  just 
ask — ^will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  fur- 
ther question? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  pleased  to  jaeld. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  bill  says,  under 
section  3: 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  may  be  introduced  in  hostilities  .  .  . 

Only  under  certain  circumstances. 
What  I  am  saying  is,  we  are  using  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  in  intelligence 
activities. 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well,  now,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  bill,  as  1  read  it — and  may- 
be I  am  wrong — ^in  sections  2  and  3  it 
says  that  he  cannot  introduce  them  in 
situations  where  there  is  an  imminent 
danger  of  hostilities  unless  he  has  con- 
sent from  Congress. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  a  victim  of  a  strained  interpre- 
tation. It  is  very  clear  what  it  says.  It 
says: 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  may  be  introduced  in  hostilities,  or  in 
situations  where  imminent  Involvement  in 
hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, only — 

And,  the  situations  are  SE>ecified. 
There  is  nothing  to  prohibit  it.  It  goes 
back  to  a  point  we  previously  debated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  the  word  is 
"only,"  and  then  it  is  listed.  It  does  not 
say  anything  about  intelligence  activities. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Under  this  bill,  the  Pres- 
ident can  do  everything  that  he  is  doing 
presently  as  Commander  in  Chief.  He 
cannot  introduce  troops  into  hostilities 
for  the  purposes  of  offensive  warfare  un- 
der the  Constitution  or  under  this  bill 
without  authorization. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  we  are  not  doing 
anything  in  this  bill  except  for  sections 
5  and  6,  why  do  we  try  to  outline  under 
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section  3  the  only  places  where  the  Pres- 
ident can  use  Armed  Forces?  The  Sena- 
tor knows  as  well  as  I  do,  because  he  is  a 
very  distinguished  lawyer,  that  when  you 
start  itemizing  what  you  can  do,  every- 
thing that  is  not  itemized  is  left  out,  and 
one  of  them  Is  the  intelligence  activities. 

Mr.  SPONG.  We  have  outlined  herein 
the  circumstances,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  which  we  interpret  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  have 
the  prerogative  to  act  in  emergency  situ- 
ations. This  not  only  is  based  upon  early 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution 
which  includes  Madison's  notes  on  the 
repelling  of  an  attack,  but  also  is  backed 
up  by  case  law  which  has  subsequenUy 
been  decided,  although  that  has  been 
sparse. 

We  have  outlined  these  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  the  President  has  these 
powers.  In  specifying  these  powers,  it  is 
the  position  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
that  we  are  giving  the  President  no 
powers  that  he  does  not  have  under  the 
Constitution,  nor  are  we  taking  any 
powers  away  from  the  President. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  have  no  objection  to 
yielding  to  the  Senator  except  that  it  is 
on  our  time. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
Pueblo  incident,  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
have  been  discussing. 

Suppose  we  have  this  situation.  Sup- 
pose the  Pueblo — as  it  was — was  cruising 
off  the  North  Korean  coast;  but  instead 
of  an  abrupt  sneak  attack,  as  occurred 
in  the  Pueblo  incident,  the  Government 
of  North  Korea  advised  the  United  States 
openly  that  if  the  Pueblo  continued 
cruising  off  the  coast  of  North  Korea, 
North  Korea  was  going  to  blast  it  out  of 
the  water.  What  about  a  case  such  as 
that? 

Mr.  SPONG.  We  have  that  informa- 
tion, and  then  the  President  has  alterna- 
tive choices. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  I  would  do 
If  I  were  President.  I  would  call  the 
leadership  of  Congress  and  tell  them  that 
that  was  the  situation,  and  I  would  seek 
their  concurrence  in  the  degree  of  re- 
sponse I  took.  I  would  weigh  its  effect 
upon  our  policy. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  think  the  Senator  mis- 
understands my  question. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  do  not  think  I  mis- 
understand it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  was  not  talking  about 
a  degree  of  responsibility.  I  was  talking 
about  whether  the  President  would  have 
the  authority,  imder  this  bill,  to  con- 
tinue the  intelligence  activity,  not  wheth- 
er he  had  to  send  another  fleet  or  a  great 
many  airplanes,  but  Just  continued  to 
have  the  Pueblo  going  up  and  down  the 
coast. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  President  would  have 
the  authority  to  continue  the  intelligence 
activity.  The  reason  why  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  mentioned  the  degree  of 
response  was  that  that  is  what  we  who 
support  this  legislation  are  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  What  does  this  lan- 


guage mean,  then:  "or  in  any  situation 
where  imminent  involvement  in  hostili- 
ties is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances?" It  seems  to  me  that  any  rea- 
sonable man  might  assume  that  "im- 
minent hostilities"  might  be  included  in 
that  sort  of  situation. 

Mr.  SPONG.  As  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  President  has  alternatives 
there.  He  can  respond  on  his  own.  But, 
then  he  comes  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  How  can  he?  Under  the 
bill,  he  is  prevented  from  using  the 
Armed  Forces  then. 

Mr.  SPONG.  No,  he  Is  not.  If  the  Sena- 
tor says  there  is  an  imminent  threat,  the 
President  has  the  right,  under  the  bill,  to 
forestall.  That  is  clearly  spelled  out,  and 
he  can  move.  All  he  has  to  do  is  come 
back  to  Congress.  What  I  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  in  response  to  his 
question,  was  that  the  President  has  al- 
ternatives. He  can  move,  imder  this  bill. 
He  can  forestall.  He  clearly  has  that 
right.  And  he  comes  to  us  later  or,  as  I 
suggested,  which  I  wish  had  been  done 
in  several  instances,  he  can  consult;  be- 
cause under  the  circimistances  given  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  the  hostilities 
had  not  begim. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SPONG.  And  there  is  time  for  con- 
sultation. We  all  agree  that  there  has 
been  too  little  consultation. 

But,  to  answer  the  Senator  from 
Florida:  First,  intelligence  activities 
would  not  be  impeded;  second,  the  judg- 
ment as  to  the  response  would  be  up  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who, 
under  this  bill,  is  not  precluded  from 
responding,  but  has  the  authority  to  do  so 
if  the  threat  is  imminent. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  not  quarrel  with 
the  Senator's  analysis  of  what  the  bill 
could  or  could  not  permit  the  President 
to  do.  But  I  would  make  this  observa- 
tion: As  I  see  it,  the  President  would, 
indeed,  have  the  authority,  under  the  bill, 
to  continue  the  patrolling  of  the  Pueblo 
for  another  30  days. 

Mr.  SPONG.  In  that  instance,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Then  he  would  have  to 
come  back  to  Congress  and  say,  "May  I 
continue  it  further?" 

That  is  the  most  ridiculous  situation 
I  have  ever  heard  of.  Every  time  the  Pres- 
ident is  going  to  be  faced,  on  the  high 
seas  or  somewhere  else,  with  intelligence 
activities  by  another  nation,  he  is  going 
to  have  to  come  back  and  ask  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  or  someone 
else,  "May  I  continue  to  do  this  act?" 
I  think  this  is  what  Senator  Dominick 
was  getting  at — that  it  places  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  ridiculous  situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor's analysis  is  correct. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  was  using  the  Sena- 
tor's analysis,  not  mine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  was  not  us- 
ing the  analysis  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  This  Senator  says  that 
he  was  using  the  analysis  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  sounds  as 
though  he  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  his  example  was  that  the  Pueblo  was 
cruising  near  North  Korea,  in  interna- 
tional waters,  and  that  the  North  Ko- 
reans said  they  would  blow  us  out  of  the 
water.  Is  that  not  what  the  Senator 
said? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  North  Koreans 
said  they  would  blow  us  out  of  the  water, 
then  there  is  an  imminent  threat  of  at- 
tack on  our  forces,  and  the  President  can 
respond  to  such  an  attack  or  threat  of  an 
attack  by  the  North  Koreans.  He  can 
forestall  it  by  sending  aircraft  over 
North  Korea  or  anything 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  does  not 
understand  what  I  was  talking  about, 
because  that  is  not  what  I  was  talking 
about. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  WUl  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  finish? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Why  can  we  not  get  our 
facts  straight? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  finish,  I  will  allow  the  Senator  to 
finish. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, the  President  could  have  the  right 
to  forestall  that  attack  in  any  way  he 
deemed  advisable,  including  letting  the 
vessel  continue  to  cruise.  That  is  his 
judgment.  But  if,  at  the  end  of  30  days. 
Congress  does  not  back  him,  and  he  has 
certified  to  Congress  that  he  had  this 
threat,  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  the 
cruising  of  the  ship.  There  is  imminent 
danger  of  hostilities,  and  then  Congress 
has  a  right  to  say,  "No,  we  do  not  want 
to  get  into  war  over  this  one."  That  Is 
what  the  bill  says. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
thought  it  said. 

My  point  is  that  if  I  were  an  enemy, 
reading  this  kind  of  language,  I  would 
make  sure  you  had  all  kinds  of  incidents 
such  as  that,  and  then  the  President  and 
Congress  will  be  conferring  regularly, 
year  after  year,  at  the  end  of  30  days, 
on  whether  we  will  send  a  submarine 
here  or  a  ship  there  or  an  airplane 
somewhere  else.  That  is  how  ridiculous 
this  language  is. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  the  opponents  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  done  so. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
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(Mr.  Ervim),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McCtOvern),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkhan)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Munot)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  is  detained  on  offlcisd  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  29, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No.  144  Leg.] 
YEAS— 29 


Allen 

Dominick 

Miller 

AUott 

Pannln 

Saxbe 

Baker 

Pong 

Scott 

Beau 

Grlffln 

Smith 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Stevens 

Brock 

Hansen 

Taft 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

CurtU 

Long 

Young 

Itole 

McGee 

NAYS— 49 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Ellender 

Pearson 

Bible 

Pulbrlght 

Pell 

Boggs 

Oambrell 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HolUngs 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Spong 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Case 

Kennedy 

StennlB 

Chiles 

Magnuaon 

Stevenson 

Church 

Matblas 

Symington 

Cook 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Moss 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

] 

MOT  VOTTNO— 22 

Aiken 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Jackson 

MuBkle 

Bennett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Krvln 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Goldwater 

McCleUan 

Sparkman 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Williams 

Harris 

McIntyre 

Hughea 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  (No. 
1113)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  Uie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
West  Vh-ginia. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  Senators,  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  four  more 
votes  today.  The  pending  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
bricht)  has  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours. 
However,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  full 
time  will  be  utilized.  Upon  the  disposition 
of  that  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  has  3  amend- 
ments which  will  be  taken  up  in  succes- 
sion, 1  hour  on  each  amendment.  Again 
it  is  the  hope  that  the  full  time  will  not 
be  consumed. 

Senators  are  alerted,  therefore,  to  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  four  more  rollcall 
votes  today,  and  that  it  will  be  a  reason- 
ably late  session. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2770. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  2770)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972". 

Sbc.  2.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE   I— RESEARCH   AND   RELATED 
PROGRAMS 

"DECUkRATION  OF  COALS  AND  POLICY 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  The  objective  of  this  Act 
is  to  restore  and  maintain  the  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  integrity  of  the  Na- 
tion's waters.  In  order  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive it  is  hereby  declared  that,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  it  is  the  national  goal  that  the  dis- 
cbarge of  pollutants  Into  the  navigable 
waters  be  eliminated  by  1985; 

"(2)  it  is  the  national  goal  that  wherever 
attainable,  an  interim  goal  of  water  quality 
which  provides  for  the  protection  and  propa- 
gation of  fish,  sheUfish,  and  wildlife  and 
provides  for  recreation  in  and  on  the  water 
be  achieved  by  1981; 

"(3)  it  Is  the  national  policy  that  the  dis- 
charge of  toxic  poUutants  in  toxic  amounts 
be  prohU)ited; 

"(4)  It  is  the  national  policy  that  Federal 
financial  assistance  be  provided  to  construct 
publicly  owned  waste  treatment  works; 

"(6)  it  Is  the  national  policy  that  area- 
wide  waste  treatment  management  planning 
processes  be  developed  and  Implemented  to 
assure  adequate  control  of  sources  of  pol- 
lutants In  each  State;  and 


"(6)  It  is  the  national  policy  that  a  major 
research  and  demonstration  effort  be  made 
to  develop  technology  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  discharge  of  pollutants  into  the  navi- 
gable waters,  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone, 
and  the  oceans. 

"(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
recognize,  preserve,  and  protect  the  primary 
responsibilities  and  rights  of  States  to  pre- 
vent and  abate  pollution,  to  play  the  devel- 
opment and  use  (including  restoration,  pres- 
ervation, tnd  enhancement)  of  land  and 
water  resources,  and  to  consult  with  the 
Administrator  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
under  thU  Act.  It  U  further  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  support  and  aid  research 
relating  to  the  prevention  and  abatement  of 
pollution,  and  to  provide  Federal  technical 
services  and  financial  aid  to  State  and  inter- 
state agencies  and  municipalities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prevention  and  abatement  of 
pollution. 

"(c)  It  is  further  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  the  President,  acting  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  such  national  and  interna- 
tionEil  organizations  as  he  determines  appro- 
priate, shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  all  foreign  countries  shall  take 
meaningful  action  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  abatement  of  pollution  in  their 
waters  and  in  international  waters  and  for 
the  achievement  of  goals  regarding  the  elimi- 
nation of  discharge  of  pollutants  and  the  Im- 
provement of  water  quality  to  at  least  the 
same  extent  as  the  United  States  does  under 
its  laws. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  called  'Administrator')  shall 
administer  this  Act. 

"(e)  Public  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment, revision,  and  enforcement  of  any  reg- 
ulation, standard,  or  effluent  limitation  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator  or  any  State 
under  this  Act  shall  be  provided  for,  encour- 
aged, and  assisted  by  the  Administrator  and 
the  States.  The  Administrator,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish regulations  specifying  minimum  guide- 
lines for  public  participation  in  such  proc- 


"(f)  It  is  the  national  policy  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  procedures  uti- 
lized for  implementing  this  Act  shall  encour- 
age the  drastic  minimization  of  paperwork 
and  inter-agency  decision  procedures,  and 
the  best  use  of  available  manpower  and 
funds,  so  as  to  prevent  needless  duplication 
and  imnecessary  delays  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"(g)  In  the  Implementation  of  this  Act, 
agencies  responsible  therefor  shall  consider 
all  potential  Impacts  relating  to  the  water, 
land,  and  air  to  insure  that  other  significant 
environmental  degradation  and  damage  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  man  does  not 
result. 

"comprehensive  procr.\ms  for  water 
POLLxmoN  control 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall, 
after  careful  investigation,  and  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies.  State  water 
pollution  control  agencies.  Interstate  agen- 
cies, and  the  municipalities  and  industries 
involved,  prepare  or  develop  comprehensive 
programs  for  abating  or  reducing  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  navigable  waters  and  ground 
waters  and  improving  the  sanitary  condition 
of  surface  and  underground  waters.  In  the 
development  of  such  comprehensive  pro- 
grams due  regard  shall  be  given  to  the  im- 
provements which  are  necessary  to  conserve 
such  waters  for  public  water  supplies, 
propagation  of  fish  and  aquatic  life  and  wild- 
life, recreational  purposes,  and  agricultural. 
Industrial,  and  other  legitimate  uses.  For 
the  p\iii>08e  of  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  to  make  joint  investiga- 
tions with  any  such  agencies  of  the  condition 
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of  Any  waters  In  any  State  or  States,  and  of 
the  discharges  of  any  sewage.  Industrial 
wastes,  or  substance  which  may  adversely 
affect  such  waters. 

"(b)  (1)  In  the  survey  or  planning  of  any 
reservoir  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  or  other  Federal  agency, 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  Inclusion  of 
storage  for  regulation  of  streamflow  for  the 
purpose  of  water  quality  control,  except  that 
any  such  storage  and  water  releases  shall 
not  be  provided  as  a  substitute  for  adequate 
treatment  or  other  methods  of  controlling 
waste  at  the  source. 

"(2)  The  need  for  and  the  value  of  storage 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  determined  by 
theee  agencies,  with  the  advice  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  hU  views  on  these  matters  shall 
be  set  forth  In  any  report  or  presentation  to 
the  Congress  proposing  authorization  or  con- 
struction of  any  reservoir  Including  such 
storage. 

"(3)  The  value  of  such  storage  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  In  determining  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  entire  project  of  which 
it  Is  a  part,  and  costs  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  purpose  of  water  quality  control  In  a 
manner  which  will  Insure  that  all  project 
purposes  share  equitably  In  the  benefits  of 
multiple-purpose  construction. 

"(4)  Costs  of  water  quality  control  fea- 
tures Incorporated  In  any  Federal  reservoir 
or  other  Impoundment  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  determined  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries Identified  and  If  the  benefits  are 
widespread  or  national  In  scope,  the  costs  of 
such  features  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

"(5)  No  Ucense  granted  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  a  hydroelectric  pow- 
er project  shall  Include  storage  for  regula- 
tion of  streamflow  for  the  purpose  of  water 
quality  control  unless  the  Administrator 
shall  recommend  Its  Inclusion  and  such 
reservoir  storage  capacity  shall  not  exceed 
such  proportion  of  the  total  storage  required 
for  the  water  quality  control  plan  as  the 
drainage  area  of  such  reservoir  beers  to  the 
drainage  area  of  the  river  basin  or  basins 
Involved  in  such  water  quality  control  plan. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State,  or  a 
majority  of  the  Governors  when  more  than 
one  State  Is  Involved,  make  a  grant  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  a  planning  agency  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  which 
period  shall  begin  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972,  If  such  agency 
provides  for  adequate  representation  of  ap- 
propriate State,  Interstate,  local,  or  (when 
appropriate)  international  Interests  In  the 
basin  or  portion  thereof  Involved  and  Is 
capable  of  developing  an  effective,  compre- 
hensive water  quality  control  and  abatement 
plan  for  a  basin  or  portion  thereof. 

"(2)  Each  planning  agency  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  shr''  develop  a 
comprehensive  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment plan  for  the  basin  or  portion  thereof 
which — 

"(A)  Is  consistent  with  any  applicable 
water  quality  standards,  effluent  and  other 
limitations,  and  thermal  discharge  regula- 
tions established  pursuant  to  current  law 
within  the  basin; 

"(B)  recommends  such  treatment  works 
as  will  provide  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomical means  of  collection,  storage,  treat- 
ment, and  elimination  of  pollutants  and 
recommends  means  to  encourage  both  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  use  of  such  works; 

"(C)  recommends  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  water  quality  within  the  basin 
or  portion  thereof  and  recommends  methods 
of  adequately  financing  those  facilities  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the  plan; 
and 

"(D)  as  apprc^riate,  Is  developed  In  co- 
operation with,  and  is  consistent  with  any 
comprehensive  plan  prepared  by  the  Water 


Resources  Council  any  areawlde  waste  man- 
agement plans  developed  pursuant  to  section 
208  of  this  Act,  and  any  State  plan  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  section  303(e)  of  this 
Act. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  'basin'  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to,  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  streams, 
coastal  waters,  sounds,  estuaries,  bays,  lakes, 
and  portions  thereof,  as  well  as  the  lands 
drained  thereby. 

"INTERSTATE   COOPERATION   AND   UNIF08M   LAWS 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  en- 
courage cooperative  activities  by  the  States 
for  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion, encourage  the  enactment  of  Improved 
and,  so  far  as  practicable,  uniform  State 
laws  relating  to  the  prevention  and  abate- 
ment of  pollution;  and  encourage  compacts 
between  States  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  pollution. 

"(b)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is  here- 
by given  to  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate 
and  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not 
In  conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the 
United  States,  for  (1)  cooperative  effort  and 
mutual  assistance  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  pollution  and  the  enforcement  of 
their  respective  laws  relating  thereto,  and 
(2)  the  establishment  of  such  agencies.  Joint 
or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for 
making  effective  such  agreements  and  com- 
pacts. No  such  agreement  or  compact  shall 
be  binding  or  obligatory  upon  any  State  a 
party  thereto  xinless  and  until  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

"BXSEARCH,  INVESTIGATIONS,  TRAINING,  AND 
INFORMATION 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  The  AdmlnUtrator  shall  es- 
tablish national  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  pollution  and  as  part  of 
such  programs  shall — 

"(1)  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  conduct,  and  pro- 
mote the  coordination  and  acceleration  of, 
research.  Investigations,  experiments,  train- 
ing, demonstrations,  surveys,  and  studies  re- 
lating to  the  causes,  effects,  extent,  preven- 
tion, and  abatement  of  pollution; 

"(2)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
technical  services  to  pollution  control  agen- 
cies and  other  appropriate  public  or  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
Individuals,  Including  the  general  public,  In 
the  conduct  of  activities  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection; 

"(3)  conduct,  in  cooperation  with  State 
water  pollution  control  agencies  and  other 
Interested  agencies,  organizations  atnd  per- 
sons, public  Investigations  concerning  the 
pollution  of  any  navigable  waters,  and  report 
on  the  results  of  such  Investigations; 

"(4)  establish  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  recognized  experts  in  various  aspects 
of  pollution  and  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic to  assist  In  the  examination  and  evalu- 
ation of  research  progress  and  proposals  and 
to  avoid  duplication  of  research; 

"(5)  In  cooperation  with  the  States,  and 
their  political  subdivisions,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  establish,  equip,  and  maintain 
a  water  quality  surveillance  system  for  the 
purpose  of  monitoring  the  quality  of  the 
navigable  waters  and  ground  waters  and  the 
contiguous  zone  and  the  oceans  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
conduct  such  surveillance  by  utilizing  the 
resources  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  shall  report  on  such  qual- 
ity In  the  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  516;  and 

"(6)  Initiate,  and  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  acceleration  of  research  designed 
to  develop  the  most  effective  practicable  tools 
and  techniques  for  measuring  the  social  and 
economic  costs  and  benefits  of  activities 
which  are  subject  to  regulation  under  this 
Act;  and  shall  transmit  a  report  on  the  re- 


sults of  au<ai  research  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July  1, 1973. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  ooUect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of  and  other  Information,  Includ- 
ing appropriate  recommendations  by  him  In 
connection  therewith,  pertaining  to  such  re- 
search and  other  activities  referred  to  In 
pfU'Sgraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  state  water  pollution 
control  agencies.  Interstate  agencies,  other 
public  and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  or- 
ganizations. Industries  Involved,  and  Individ- 
uals, In  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  such 
research  and  other  activities  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a); 

"(3)  make  grants  to  State  water  pollution 
control  agencies.  Interstate  agencies,  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, organizations,  and  Individuals,  for 
purposes  stated  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section; 

"(4)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals, without  regard  to  sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529; 
41  U.S.C.  5),  referred  to  in  ptiragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a); 

"(5)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships at  public  or  nonprofit  private  edu- 
cational Institutions  or  research  organiza- 
tions; 

"(6)  collect  and  disseminate.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  with  other  public  or  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations  hav- 
ing related  responsibilities,  basic  data  on 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  effects  of 
varying  water  quality  and  other  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  pollution  and  the  preven- 
tion and  abatement  thereof;  and 

"(7)  develop  effective  and  practical  proc- 
esses, methods,  and  prototype  devices  for 
the  prevention  or  abatement  of  pollution. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  Administrator 
shall  conduct  research  on,  and  survey  the  re- 
sults of  other  scientific  studies  on,  the  harm- 
ful effects  on  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
caused  by  pollutants.  In  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  the  Administrator  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  conduct  such  research 
In  cooperation  with  and  through  the  facil- 
ities of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

"(d)  In  carrjrlng  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
demonstrate  under  varied  conditions  (In- 
cluding conducting  such  basic  and  applied 
research,  studies,  and  experiments  as  may 
be  necessary) : 

"(1)  Practicable  means  of  treating  mu- 
nicipal sewage  and  other  waterborne  wastes 
to  remove  the  maximum  possible  amounts 
of  pollutants  tn  order  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  maximum  amount  of  the  Nation's 
water  at  a  quality  suitable  for  repeated  re- 
use; 

"(2)  Improved  methods  and  procedures  to 
Identify  and  measure  the  effects  of  pollutants 
on  water  uses.  Including  those  pollutants 
created  by  new  technological  developments; 
and 

"(3)  Methods  and  procedures  for  evaluat- 
ing the  effects  on  water  quality  and  water 
uses  of  augmented  streamflows  to  control 
pollution  not  susceptible  to  other  means  of 
abatement. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  establish, 
equip,  and  maintain  field  laboratory  and  re- 
search facilities.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  one  to  be  located  In  the  northeastern 
area  of  the  United  States,  one  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  area,  one  In  the  southeastern  area, 
one  In  the  mldwestem  area,  one  In  the  south- 
western area,  one  In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  one  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  for  the  con- 
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duct  of  research.  Investigations,  experiments, 
field  demonstrations  and  studies,  and  train- 
ing relating  to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
pollution.  Insofar  as  practicable,  each  such 
facility  shall  be  located  near  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  In  which  graduate  training 
In  such  research  might  be  carried  out. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  re- 
search and  technical  development  work,  and 
make  studies,  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Including  an 
analysis  of  the  present  and  projected  fu- 
ture water  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes  under 
varying  conditions  of  waste  treatment  and 
disposal,  an  evaluation  of  the  water  quality 
needs  of  those  to  be  served  by  such  waters, 
an  evaluation  of  municipal,  industrial,  and 
vessel  waste  treatment  and  disposal  practices 
with  respect  to  such  waters,  and  a  study  of 
alternate  means  of  solving  pollution  prob- 
lems (Including  additional  waste  treatment 
measures)  with  respect  to  such  waters. 

"(g)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  personnel  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  existing  and  future  treat- 
ment works  and  related  activities,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  substantially  the 
proficiency  of  those  engaged  In  such  activi- 
ties, the  Administrator  shall  finance  pilot 
programs.  In  cooperation  with  State  and 
interstate  agencies,  municipalities,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  other  organizations 
and  Individuals,  of  manpower  development 
and  training  and  retraining  of  persons  In, 
or  entering  Into,  the  field  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  treatment  works  and  related 
activities.  Such  program  and  any  funds  ex- 
pended for  such  a  program  shall  supple- 
ment, not  supplant,  other  manpower  and 
training  programs  and  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph.  The  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  one  or  more  States, 
acting  Jointly  or  severally,  or  with  other  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  or  Institutions  for  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  such  a 
program. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  Institutions,  and  individ- 
uals to  develop  and  maintain  an  effective 
system  for  forecasting  the  supply  of,  and  de- 
mand for,  various  professional  and  other  oc- 
cupational categories  needed  for  the  preven- 
tion, control,  and  abatement  of  pollution  in 
each  region.  State,  or  area  of  the  United 
States  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  publish  the 
results  of  aruch  forecasts. 

"(3)  In  furtherance  of  the  pvurposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to— 

"(A)  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
agencies  and  Institutions  and  to  Individuals 
for  training  projects,  and  pirovlde  for  the 
conduct  of  training  by  contract  with  public 
or  private  agencies  and  Institutions  and  with 
Individuals  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes; 

"(B)  establlsih  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  such  stipends  and  allowances. 
Including  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses, 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  procure  the 
assistance  of  the  most  promising  research 
fellowships;  and 

"(C)  provide.  In  addition  to  the  program 
established  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, training  In  technical  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  causes,  prevention,  and  control  of 
pollution  for  personnel  of  public  agencies 
and  other  persons  with  suitable  qualifica- 
tions. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  sball  submit, 
through  the  President,  a  report  to  the  Oon- 
gresB  not  later  than  December  31,  1973,  siun- 
marlzlng  the  actions  taken  under  this  sub- 
section and  the  effectiveness  of  such  actions, 
and  setting  forth  the  number  of  persons 
trained,  the  occupatiooal  categories  for  whldi 


training  was  provided,  the  effectiveness  of 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  training  pro- 
grams in  this  field,  together  with  estimates 
of  future  needs,  recommendations  on  Im- 
proving training  programs,  and  such  other 
Information  and  recommendations.  Including 
leg^atlve  recommendations,  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"(h)  The  Adminiatrator  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  or  make  grants 
to,  public  or  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  for  (A)  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  demonstrating  new  or  Un- 
proved methods  for  the  prevention,  removal, 
sind  abatement  of  pollution  in  lakes.  Includ- 
ing the  undesirable  effects  of  nutrients  and 
vegetation,  and  (B)  the  construction  of  pub- 
licly owned  research  faculties  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

"(1)  The  Administrator,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  shall— 
"(1)  engage  in  such  research,  studies,  ex- 
periments, and  demonstrations  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  relative  to  the  removal  of  oil 
from  any  waters  and  to  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  elimination  of  oU  and  hazardous 
substances  pollution; 

"(2)  publish  from  time  to  time  the  results 
of  such  activities;  and 

"(3)  from  time  to  time,  develop  and  pub< 
llsh  In  the  Federal  Register  specifications 
and  other  technical  information  on  the  vari- 
ous chemical  compounds  used  in  the  control 
of  oil  and  hazardous  substances  spills. 
In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  enter  into  contracts  with,  or 
make  grants  to,  public  or  private  agencies 
and  organizations  and  Individuals. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  shall  en- 
gage In  such  research,  studies,  experiments, 
and  demonstrations  as  he  deems  appropriate 
relative  to  equipment  which  Is  to  be  installed 
on  board  a  vessel  and  is  designed  to  receive, 
retain,  treat,  or  discharge  human  body  wastes 
and  the  wastes  from  toilets  and  other  recep- 
tacles intended  to  receive  or  retain  body 
wastes  with  particular  emphasis  on  equip- 
ment to  be  Installed  on  small  recreational 
vessels.  The  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  the  results  of  such  research, 
studies,  experiments,  and  demonstrations 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  any  regulations 
established  under  section  312  of  this  Act. 
In  carrying  out  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  may  enter  into  contracts  with, 
or  make  grants  to,  public  or  private  organi- 
zations emd  Individuals. 

"(k)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  relating  to  the  conduct  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  demonstration  projects  and  the 
development  of  field  laboratories  and  re- 
search facilities,  the  Administrator  may  ac- 
quire land  and  Interests  therein  by  purchase, 
with  appropriated  or  donated  funds,  by  dona- 
tion, or  by  exchange  for  acquired  or  public 
lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he  clas- 
sifies as  suitable  for  disposition.  The  values 
of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall 
be  approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are  not 
approximately  equal,  the  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Administrator  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require. 

"(1)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  local,  State,  and 
Federal  agencies,  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations, and  Interested  individuals,  as  soon 
as  practicable  but  not  later  than  October  3, 
1972,  develop  and  issue  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  carr3ring  out  this  Act  the  latest 
scientific  knowledge  available  In  Indicating 
the  kind  and  extent  of  effects  on  health  and 
welfare  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
presence  of  pesticides  In  the  water  In  varying 
quantities.  He  shall  revise  and  add  to  such 
Information  whenever  necessary  to  refiect  de- 
veloping scientific  knowledge. 


"(2)  The  President  shall,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies,  public  and  private  organizations, 
and  Interested  Individuals,  conduct  studies 
and  investigations  of  methods  to  control  the 
release  of  pesticides  Into  the  environment 
which  study  shall  Include  examination  of  the 
persistency  of  pesticides  In  the  water  envi- 
ronment and  alternatives  thereto.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  reports,  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  Investigations  to  Congress  together 
with  his  recommendations  for  any  necessary 
legislation. 

"(m)(l)  The  Administrator  shall.  In  an 
effort  to  prevent  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment from  the  disposal  of  waste  oil,  conduct 
a  study  of  (A)  the  generation  of  used  engine, 
machine,  cooling,  and  similar  waste  oil,  in- 
cluding quantities  generated,  the  nature  and 
quality  of  such  oU,  present  collecting  meth- 
ods and  disposal  practices,  and  alternate 
tises  of  such  oil;  (B)  the  long-term,  chronic 
biological  effects  of  the  disposal  of  such 
waste  oil;  and  (C)  the  potential  market  for 
such  oils.  Including  the  economic  and  legal 
factors  relating  to  the  sale  of  products  made 
from  such  oils,  the  level  of  subsidy.  If  any, 
needed  to  encoiirage  the  purchase  by  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  of  products 
from  such  oil,  and  the  practicability  of  Fed- 
eral procurement,  on  a  priority  basis,  of  prod- 
ucts made  from  such  oil.  In  conducting  such 
study,  the  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
affected  industries  and  other  persons. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  study  to  the  Congress  vrlthln 
18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

"(n)(l)  The  Administrator  shall.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  and  with  other  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  Interstate,  or  local  public 
bodies  and  private  organizations.  Institu- 
tions, and  individuals,  conduct  and  promote, 
and  encourage  contributions  to,  continuing 
comprehensive  studies  of  the  effects  of  pol- 
lution. Including  sedimentation,  In  the  es- 
tuaries and  estuarine  zones  of  the  United 
States  on  fish  and  wUdlife,  on  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing,  on  recreation,  on  water  sup- 
ply and  water  power,  and  on  other  beneficial 
purposes.  Such  studies  shall  also  consider  the 
effect  of  demographic  trends,  the  exploita- 
tion of  mineral  resources  and  fossil  fuels, 
land  and  Industrial  development,  navigation, 
fiood  and  erosion  control,  and  other  uses  of 
estuaries  and  estuarine  zones  upon  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  waters  therein. 

"(2)  In  conducting  such  studies,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  assemble,  coordinate,  and 
organize  all  existing  pertinent  Information 
on  the  Nation's  estuaries  and  estuarine 
zones;  carry  out  a  program  of  Investigations 
and  surveys  to  supplement  existing  informa- 
tion in  representative  estuaries  and  estuarine 
zones;  and  Identify  the  problems  and  areas 
where  further  research  and  study  are  re- 
quired. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
Congress,  from  time  to  time,  reports  of  the 
studies  authorized  by  this  subsection  but  at 
least  one  such  report  during  any  three  year 
period.  Copies  of  each  such  report  shall  be 
made  available  to  all  Interested  parties,  pub- 
lic and  private. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'estuarine  zones'  means  an  environ- 
mental system  consisting  of  an  estuary  and 
those  transitional  areas  which  are  consist- 
ently Infiuenced  or  affected  by  water  from  an 
estuary  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  salt 
marshes,  coastal  and  Intertldal  areas,  bays, 
harbors,  lagoons,  Inshore  waters,  and  chan- 
nels, and  the  term  'estuary'  means  all  or  part 
of  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  stream  or  other 
body  of  water  having  unimpaired  natural 
connection  with  open  sea  and  within  which 
the  sea  water  is  measurably  diluted  with 
fresh  water  derived  from  land  drainage. 
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"(o)(l)  The  Administrator  sliall  conduct 
research  and  Investigations  on  devices,  sys- 
tems. Incentives,  pricing  policy,  and  other 
methods  of  reducing  the  total  flow  of  sew- 
age. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  unneces- 
sary water  consumption  In  order  to  reduce 
the  requirements  for,  and  the  costs  of,  sew- 
age and  waste  treatment  services.  Such  re- 
search and  Investigations  shall  be  directed  to 
develop  devices,  systems,  policies,  and  meth- 
ods capable  of  achieving  the  maxlmtun  re- 
duction of  unnecessary  water  consumption. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  report  the 
preliminary  results  of  such  studies  and  In- 
vestigations to  the  Congress  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972,  and  annually  thereafter  In  the  report 
required  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  516. 
Such  report  shall  Include  recommendations 
for  any  legislation  that  may  be  required  to 
provide  for  the  adoption  and  use  of  devices, 
systems,  policies,  or  other  methods  of  reduc- 
ing water  consumption  and  reducing  the 
total  flow  of  sewage.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude an  estimate  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  adoption  and  use  of  such  services, 
systems,  policies,  or  other  methods  and  also 
shaa  reflect  estimates  of  any  increase  In  pri- 
vate, public,  or  other  cost  that  would  be 
occasioned  thereby. 

"(p)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  Administrator 
shall,  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the 
States,  carry  out  a  comprehensive  study  and 
research  program  to  determine  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  and  the  better  application 
of  existing  methods  of  preventing  and  abat- 
ing pollution  from  agriculture,  Including  the 
legal,  economic,  and  other  Implications  of 
the  use  of  such  methods. 

"(q)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  program  of  research  and  In- 
vestigation and  pilot  project  Implementation 
Into  new  and  Improved  methods  of  prevent- 
ing, abating,  reducing,  storing,  collecting, 
treating,  or  otherwise  eliminating  pollution 
from  sewage  in  rural  and  other  areas  where 
collection  of  sewage  In  conventional,  com- 
munity-wide sewage  collection  systems  is 
impractical,  uneconomical,  or  otherwise  In- 
feasible,  or  where  soil  conditions  or  other 
factors  preclude  the  use  of  septic  tank  and 
drainage  field  systems. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  program  of  research  and  In- 
vestigation and  pilot  project  implementation 
into  new  and  Improved  methods  for  the  col- 
lection and  treatment  of  sewage  and  other 
liquid  wastes  combined  with  the  treatment 
and  disposal  of  solid  wastes. 

"(r)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities  to 
conduct  basic  research  Into  the  structure 
and  function  of  fresh  water  aquatic  ecosys- 
tems, and  to  Improve  understanding  of  the 
ecological  characteristics  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  Integrity  of  freshwater  aquatic 
ecosystems. 

"(s)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  (regionally  located  and  to 
be  designated  as  'River  Study  Centers')  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  and  reporting  on 
Interdisciplinary  studies  on  the  nature  of 
river  systems,  including  hydrology,  biology, 
ecology,  economics,  the  relationship  between 
river  uses  and  land  uses,  and  the  effects  of 
development  within  river  basins  on  river 
systems  and  on  the  value  of  water  resources 
and  water  development  activities.  No  such 
grant  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  exceed 
$1,000,000. 

"(t)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  Federal  agencies  and 
public  and  private  organizations,  conduct 
continuing  comprehensive  studies  of  the  ef- 
fects and  methods  of  control  of  thermal  dis- 
charges. In  evaluating  alternative  methods 


of  control  the  studies  shall  consider  (1)  their 
relative  engineering  and  technical  feasibility, 
(2)  their  relative  social  and  economic  costs 
and  benefits,  and  (3)  their  relative  impact  on 
the  environment,  considering  not  only  water 
quality  but  also  air  quality,  land  use,  and 
effective  utilization  and  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Such  studies  shall  consider 
methods  of  minimizing  adverse  effects  and 
maximizing  beneficial  effects  of  thermal  dis- 
charges. The  results  of  these  studies  shall  be 
reported  by  the  Administrator  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  one  year  after 
enactment  of  this  subsecUon,  and  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  and  the  States, 
and  utilized  by  the  Administrator  in  pro- 
posing regulations  with  respect  to  thermal 
discharges  under  section  316  of  this  Act. 

"(u)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
(1)  $100,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtine  30,  1974,  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  other  than 
subsections  (g),  (p),  and  (r);  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  (1); 
(3)  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  yeai 
1973  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (g)  (2) ;  (4)  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 

1973,  and  June  30,  1974  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (p);  and  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000  per  fiscal  jear  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  June  30, 

1974,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (r). 

"grants  for  research  and  development 
"Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  in  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  make  grants  to  any 
State,  municipality,  or  Intermunlclpal  or 
interstate  agency  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of — 

"(1)  any  project  which  will  demonstrate 
a  new  or  improved  method  of  preventing 
and  abating  the  discharge  into  any  waters  of 
pollutants  from  sewers  which  carry  storm 
water  or  both  storm  water  and  pollutants;  or 
"(2)  any  project  which  wUl  demonstrate 
advanced  waste  treatment  and  water  puri- 
fication methods  (including  the  temporary 
use  of  new  or  Improved  chemical  additives 
which  provide  substantial  immediate  im- 
provement to  existing  treatment  processes), 
or  new  or  Improved  methods  of  Joint  treat- 
ment systems  for  municipal  and  industrial 
wastes; 

and  to  include  in  such  grants  such  amounts 
as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  reports, 
plans,  and  specifications  In  connection  there- 
with. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  States  or  inter- 
state agency  to  demonstrate,  In  river,  basins 
or  portions  thereof,  advanced  pollution 
treatment  and  environmental  enhancement 
techniques  to  control  pollution  from  all 
sources,  within  such  basins  or  portions 
thereof.  Including  nonpoint  sources,  together 
with  in-stream  water  quality  improvement 
techniques. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
conduct  in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with,  persons  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  for  prevention  of 
pollution  by  industry  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  treatment  of  Industrial  waste. 
No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  under 
this  subsection  unless  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  such  project  will  develop  or 
demonstrate  a  new  or  Improved  method  of 
treating  Industrial  wastes  or  otherwise  pre- 
vent pollution  by  Industry,  which  method 
shall  have  industrywide  application. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  conduct,  on 
a  priority  basis,  an  accelerated  effort  to  de- 
velop, refine,  and  achieve  practical  applica- 
tion of: 


"(1)  waste  management  methods  appli- 
cable  to  point  and  nonpoint  sources  of  pol- 
lutants to  eliminate  the  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants, including,  but  not  limited  to.  elimi- 
nation of  runoff  of  pollutants  and  the  effects 
of  poUuants  from  inplace  or  accumulated 
sources; 

"(2)  advanced  waste  treatment  methods 
applicable  to  point  and  nonpoint  sources,  in- 
cluding inplace  or  accumulated  sources  of 
pollutants,  and  methods  for  reclaiming  and 
recycling  water  and  confining  and  contain- 
ing pollutants  so  they  will  not  migrate  to 
cause  water  or  other  environmental  pollu- 
tion; and 

"(3)  improved  methods  and  procedures  to 
identify  and  measure  the  effects  of  pollu- 
tants on  the  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical Integrity  of  water.  Including  those 
pollutants  created  by  new  technological  de- 
velopments. 

"(e)(1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  (A)  make,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  grants  to  persons  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  with 
respect  to  new  and  Improved  methods  of 
preventing  and  abating  pollution  from  agri- 
culture, and  (B)  disseminate.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiue,  such  In- 
formation obtained  under  this  subsection, 
section  104(p),  and  section  304  as  will  en- 
courage and  enable  the  adoption  of  such 
methods  in  the  agricultural  industry. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  (A) 
in  consultation  with  other  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  make  grants  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  with  respect  to  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  preventing,  abating,  re- 
ducing, storing,  collecting,  treating,  or  other- 
wise eliminating  pollution  from  sewage  In 
rural  and  other  areas  where  collection  of 
sewage  in  conventional,  community- wide 
sewage  collection  systems  Is  impractical,  un- 
economical, or  otherwise  Infeasible,  or  where 
soil  conditions  or  other  factors  preclude  the 
use  of  septic  tank  and  drainage  field  sys- 
tems, and  (B)  in  cooperation  with  other  in- 
terested Federal  and  State  agencies,  to  dis- 
seminate such  information  obtained  under 
this  subsection  as  will  encourage  and  enable 
the  adoption  of  new  and  improved  methods 
developed  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(f)  Federal  grants  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations : 

"(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  proj- 
ect unless  such  project  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  appropriate  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  or  agencies  and  by  the 
Administrator; 

"(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  proj- 
ect in  an  amount  exceeding  75  per  centum 
of  the  cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator;  and 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  proj- 
ect unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  project  will  serve  as  a  useful  demon- 
stration for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  clause 
(1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

"(g)  Federal  grants  under  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  76 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

"(h)  For  the  piirpose  of  this  section  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $70,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  and  from  such  appropriations  at  least 
10  per  centimi  of  the  funds  actually  appro- 
priated In  each  flscal  year  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (e) . 

"GRANTS  rOE  POLLXTTION  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  following  svims.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  $60,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1973;  and 

"(2)  $76,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1974; 

for  grants  to  States  and  to  Interstate  agen- 
cies to  assist  them  In  carrying  out  programs 
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for  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  in  any 
flscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall  make 
allotments  to  the  several  States  and  Inter- 
state agencies  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  him  on  the  basis  of  the 
extent  of  the  pollution  problem  In  the  re- 
spective States. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  and  Interstate  agency  each 
flscal  year  either — 

"(1)  the  allotment  of  such  State  or  agency 
for  such  flscal  year  under  subsection  (b),  or 

"(2)  the  reasonable  costs  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  of  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  pollution  program  by  such  State 
or  agency  during  such  flscal  year, 
whichever  amount  Is  the  lesser. 

"(d)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  to  any  State  or  interstate  agency 
for  any  flscal  year  when  the  expenditure  of 
non-Federal  funds  by  such  State  or  Inter- 
state agency  during  such  flscal  year  for  the 
recurrent  expenses  of  carrying  out  its  pol- 
lution control  program  are  less  than  the  ex- 
penditure by  such  State  or  Interstate  agency 
of  non-Federal  funds  for  such  recurrent 
program  expenses  diurlng  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971. 

"(e)  Grants  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  on  condition  that — 

"(1)  Such  State  (or  interstate  agency) 
flies  with  the  Administrator  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section: 

"(A)  a  summary  report  of  the  current 
status  of  the  State  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. Including  the  criteria  used  by  the 
State  in  determining  priority  of  treatment 
works;  and 

"(B)  such  additional  information,  data, 
and  reports  as  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire. 

"(2)  No  federally  assumed  enforcement 
as  deflned  In  section  309(a)(2)  is  in  effect 
with  respect  to  such  State  or  Interstate 
agency. 

"(3)  Such  State  (or  Interstate  agency) 
submits  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  and  before  July  1  of  each  year 
thereafter  for  the  Administrator's  approval 
its  program  for  the  prevention  and  abate- 
ment of  i>ollution  in  accordance  with  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act  in  such 
form  and  content  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe. 

"(f)  Any  sums  allotted  under  subsection 
(b)  In  any  flscal  year  which  are  not  paid 
shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Administrator  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
htm. 

"area  acto  and  other  mine  water  pollution 

CONTROL    demonstrations 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Administrator  In  co- 
operation with  other  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  any 
State  or  interstate  agency  to  carry  out  one 
or  more  projects  to  demonstrate  methods 
for  the  elimination  or  control,  within  all 
or  part  of  a  watershed,  of  acid  or  other 
mine  water  pollution  resulting  from  active 
or  abandoned  mines.  Such  projects  shall 
demonstrate  the  engineering  and  economic 
feasibility  and  practicality  of  various  abate- 
ment techniques  which  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  effective  and  practical  methods 
of  acid  or  other  mine  water  pollution  elimi- 
nation or  control,  including  techniques  that 
demonstrate  the  engineering  and  economic 
feasibility  and  practicality  of  using  sewage 
sludge  materials  and  other  municipal  wastes 
to  diminish  or  prevent  pollution  from  acid, 
sedimentation,  or  other  water  pollutants  and 
to  restore  the  lands  on  which  such  projects 
are  located  to  usefulness  for  forestry,  agri- 
culture, recreation,  or  other  beneflcial  uses. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  in  selecting  wa- 
tersheds for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
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shall  (1)  require  such  feasibility  studies  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  (2)  give  preference 
to  areas  which  have  the  greatest  present  or 
potential  value  for  public  use  for  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  water  supply,  and  other 
public  \ises,  and  (3)  be  satisfied  that  the 
project  area  will  not  be  affected  adversely 
by  the  influx  of  acid  or  other  mine  water 
pollution  from  nearby  soiu'ces. 

"(c)  Federal  participation  in  such  projects 
shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions — 

"(1)  that  the  State  or  Interstate  agency 
shall  pay  not  less  than  25  per  centvun  of  the 
actual  project  costs  which  payment  may  be 
in  any  form,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
land  or  Interests  therein  that  Is  needed  for 
the  project,  or  personal  property  or  services, 
the  value  of  which  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Administrator;  and 

"(2)  that  the  State  or  interstate  agency 
shall  provide  legal  and  practical  protection 
to  the  project  area  to  insure  against  any 
activities  which  will  cause  future  acid  or 
other  mine  water  pollution. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $16,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  which  sum  shall  be 
available  until  expended.  No  more  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  funds  available  un- 
der this  section  in  any  one  year  shall  be 
granted  to  any  one  State. 

"POLLXTTION  CONTROL   ON  GREAT  I,AKES 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Administrator,  in  co- 
operation with  other  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  any  State, 
political  subdivision,  interstate  agency,  or 
other  public  agency,  or  combination  thereof, 
to  carry  out  one  or  more  projects  to  demon- 
strate new  methods  and  techniques  and  to 
develop  preliminary  plans  for  the  elimina- 
tion or  control  of  pollution,  within  all  or  any 
part  of  the  watersheds  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Such  projects  shall  demonstrate  the  engi- 
neering and  economic  feasibility  and  prac- 
ticability of  removal  of  pollutants  and  pre- 
vention of  any  polluting  matter  from  enter- 
ing into  the  Great  Lakes  In  the  future  and 
other  abatement  and  remedial  techniques 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  effec- 
tive and  practical  methods  of  pollution  elimi- 
nation or  control. 

"(b)  Federal  participation  in  such  projects 
shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
State,  political  subdivision,  interstate  agency, 
or  other  public  agency,  or  combination 
thereof,  shall  pay  not  less  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  actual  project  costs,  which  payment 
may  be  in  any  form,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  land  or  interests  therein  that  is 
needed  for  the  project,  and  personal  property 
or  services  the  value  of  which  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  which 
sum  shall  be  available  until  expended. 

"(d)  (1)  In  recognition  of  the  serious  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  Lake  Erie,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  directed  to  design  and  develop 
a  demonstration  waste  water  management 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  and  environ- 
mental repair  of  Lake  Erie.  Prior  to  the  initia- 
tion of  detailed  engineering  and  design,  the 
program,  along  with  the  specific  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  recom- 
mendations for  its  financing,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  statutory  approv- 
al. This  authority  Is  in  addition  to,  and 
not  in  lieu  of,  other  waste  water  studies 
aimed  at  eliminating  pollution  emanating 
from  select  sources  around  Lake  Erie. 

"(2)  This  program  is  to  be  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  other  Interested  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions.  This  program  shall  set 
forth  alternative  systems  for  managing  waste 
water  on  a  regional  basis  and  shall  provide 


local  and  State  governments  with  a  range  of 
choice  as  to  the  type  of  system  to  be  used 
for  the  treatment  of  waste  water.  These  alter- 
native systems  shall  Include  both  advanced 
waste  treatment  technology  and  land  disposal 
systems  including  aerated  treatment-spray 
irrigation  technology  and  will  also  Include 
provisions  for  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  in- 
cluding sludge.  Such  program  should  Include 
measures  to  control  point  sources  of  pollu- 
tion, area  sources  of  pollution,  including 
acid-mine  drainage,  urban  runoff  and  rural 
runoff,  and  sources  of  In-place  pollutants,  in- 
cluding bottom  loads,  sludge  banks,  and  pol- 
luted harbor  dredglngs. 

"(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  which  sum  shall 
be  available  until  expended. 

"training    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  109.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  or  combinations  of 
such  institutions,  to  assist  them  in  planning, 
developing,  strengthening,  improving,  or  car- 
rying out  programs  or  projects  for  the  prep- 
aration of  undergraduate  students  to  enter  an 
occupation  which  Involves  the  design,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  treatment  works, 
and  other  faculties  whose  purpose  Is  water 
quality  control.  Such  grants  or  contracts  may 
Include  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  programs  or  projects  such  as — 

"(A)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  programs  or  projects  for  training 
persons  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
treatment  works; 

"(B)  training  and  retraining  of  faculty 
members; 

"(C)  conduct  of  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
sion institutes  for  study  by  persons  engaged 
In.  or  preparing  to  engage  in.  the  preparation 
of  students  preparing  to  enter  an  occupation 
Involving  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
treatment  works; 

"(D)  carrying  out  Innovative  and  experi- 
mental programs  of  cooperative  education  in- 
volving alternate  periods  of  full-time  or  part- 
time  academic  study  at  the  institution  and 
periods  of  full-time  or  part-time  employment 
involving  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
treatment  works;  and 

"(E)  research  into,  and  development  of, 
methods  of  training  students  or  faculty,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  teaching  materials 
and  the  planning  of  curriculum. 

"APPLICATION    FOR    TRAINING     GRANT    OR     CON- 
TRACT; ALLOCATION  OF  GRANTS  OR  CONTRACTS 

"Sbc.  110.  (1)  A  grant  or  contract  author- 
ized by  section  109  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  to  the  Administrator  at  such  time 
or  times  and  containing  such  information  as 
he  may  prescribe,  except  that  no  such  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  unless  it — 

"(A)  sets  forth  programs,  activities,  re- 
search, or  development  for  which  a  grant  is 
authorized  under  section  109  and  describes 
the  relation  to  any  program  set  forth  by  the 
applicant  in  an  application,  if  any,  sulwnltted 
pursuant  to  section  111; 

"(B)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
acooimtlng  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
oovmtlng  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant under  this  section;  and 

"(C)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Administrator  may  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Administrator  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  allocate 
grants  or  contracts  under  section  109  In  such 
manner  as  will  most  nearly  provide  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  grants  or  contracts 
throughout  the  United  States  among  insti- 
tutions   of    higher    education    which    show 
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procnlM  of  being  able  to  use  funds  effectively 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(3)  (A)  Payment  under  this  section  may 
be  used  in  accordance  with  regulations  at  the 
Administrator,  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  an  application  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (a) ,  to  pay  part  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed  in 
connection  with  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  treatment  works,  other  than  as  an 
employee  In  connection  with  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  treatment  works  or  as 
an  employee  In  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram for  which  a  grant  has  been  approved 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(B)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  are  encouraged,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  efliclent  administration,  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  full-time,  part- 
Ume,  or  temporary  employment,  whether  in 
the  competitive  or  excepted  service,  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  programs  set  forth  in  ap- 
plications approved  under  subsection  (a) . 

"AWABD    or    SCHOLABSHIFS 

"Btc.  111.  (1)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  award  scholarships  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  undergrad- 
uate study  by  persons  who  plan  to  enter  an 
ocsupwitlon  involving  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  treatment  works.  Such  schol- 
arships shall  be  awarded  for  such  periods  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine  but  not  to 
exceed  four  academic  years. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  allocate 
scholarships  under  this  section  among  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  with  programs 
approved  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
for  the  use  of  individuals  accepted  Into  such 
programs,  in  such  manner  and  according  to 
such  plan  as  will  Insofar  as  practicable — 

"(A)  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  scholarships  throughout  the  United 
States;  and 

"(B)  attract  recent  graduates  of  secondary 
schools  to  enter  an  occupation  involving  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  treatment 
works. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  a 
program  of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  section  only 
upon  application  by  the  institution  and  only 
upon  his  finding — 

"(A)  that  such  program  has  a  principal 
objective  the  education  and  training  of  per- 
sons in  tlie  operation  and  maintenance  of 
treatment  works; 

"(B)  that  such  program  Is  in  effect  and  of 
high  qixallty,  or  can  be  readily  put  into  effect 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  of  high 
quality; 

"(C)  that  the  application  describes  the  re- 
lation of  such  program  to  any  program,  ac- 
tivity, research,  or  development  set  forth  by 
the  applicant  in  an  application,  if  any,  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  110  of  tills  Act; 
and 

"(D)  that  the  application  contains  satis- 
factory assurances  that  (1)  the  institution 
will  recommend  to  the  Administrator  for  the 
award  of  scholarships  under  this  section,  for 
study  in  such  program,  only  persons  who 
have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Institution  a  serious  Intent,  upon  completing 
the  program,  to  enter  an  occupation  in- 
volving the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
treatment  works,  and  (11)  the  institution  will 
make  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
courage recipients  of  scholarships  under  this 
section,  enrolled  in  such  program,  to  enter 
occupations  involving  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  treatment  works  upon  com- 
pleting the  program. 

"(4)  (A)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to 
persons  awarded  scholarships  under  this  sec- 
tion such  stipends  (Including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevail- 


ing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  programs. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  (In  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  sub- 
section (a) )  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs. 

"(5)  A  person  awarded  a  scholarship  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  continue 
to  receive  the  payments  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion only  during  such  periods  as  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that  he  Is  maintaining  satis- 
factory proficiency  and  devoting  full  time  to 
study  or  research  In  the  field  in  which  such 
scholarship  was  awarded  in  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  and  is  not  engaging  in 
gainful  employment  other  than  employment 
approved  by  the  Administrator  by  or  pur- 
suant to  regulation. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regula- 
tion provide  that  any  person  awarded  a 
scholarship  under  this  section  shall  agree  in 
writing  to  enter  and  remain  in  sin  occupa- 
tion involving  the  design,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  treatment  works  for  such 
period  after  completion  of  his  course  of  stud- 
ies as  the  Administrator  determines  appro- 
priate. 

"DETlNrnONS  AND  AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  As  used  in  sections  109 
through  112  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  institution  de- 
scribed in  the  first  sentence  of  section  1201 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (other 
than  an  institution  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States)  which  Is  accredited  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  approved  by  the  Administrator 
for  this  purpose.  For  pvirposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall  publish  a 
list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agencies  or  associations  which  he  determines 
to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of 
training  offered. 

"(2)  The  term  'academic  year'  means  an 
academic  year  or  its  equivalent,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  annually  re- 
port his  activities  luider  sections  109  through 
112  of  this  Act,  including  recommendations 
for  needed  revisions  in  the  provisions 
thereof. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated (25,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  'ending  June  30. 1973,  and  June  30, 
1974,  to  carry  out  sections  109  through  112 
of  this  Act. 

ALASKA  VHXAGE  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  carry  out  one  or  more  proj- 
ects to  demonstrate  methods  to  provide  for 
central  community  facilities  for  safe  water 
and  elimination  or  control  of  pollution  in 
those  native  villages  of  Alaska  without  such 
facilities.  Such  project  shall  Include  provi- 
sions for  community  safe  water  supply  sys- 
tems, toilets,  bathing  and  laundry  facilities, 
sewage  disposal  facilities,  and  other  similar 
facilities,  and  educational  and  informational 
facilities  and  programs  relating  to  health  and 
hygiene.  Such  demonstration  projects  shall 
be  for  the  further  purpose  of  developing  pre- 
liminary plans  for  providing  such  safe  water 
and  such  elimination  or  control  of  pollution 
for  all  native  villages  in  such  State. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  purpose  of  utilizing  such  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  of  that  Department  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  31, 1974,  the 
results  of  the  demonstration  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  section  together  with  his 


recommendations,  including  any  necessary 
legislation,  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
a  statewide  program. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"economic  CROWTB  CENTERS 

"Sec.  114.  In  the  case  of  any  economic 
growth  center  designated  under  section  143 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  make  a  supple- 
mental grant  to  such  center  In  any  case 
where  such  center  receives  a  grant  for  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  under  this 
Act.  Such  supplemental  grant  shall  be  for 
such  percentage  of  the  costs  of  such  works 
as  the  Administrator  determines.  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000. 

"TrriiE  n— ORANT8  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  TREATMENT  WORKS 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  It  is  the  pxirpose  of  this 
title  to  require,  and  to  assist  the  development 
and  Implementation  of,  waste  treatment 
management  plans  and  practices. 

"(b)  Waste  treatment  management  plans 
and  practices  shall  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  best  practicable  waste  treatment 
technology  before  any  discharge  into  re- 
ceiving waters,  including  reclaiming  and  re- 
cycling of  water,  and  confined  disposal  of 
pollutants  so  they  will  not  migrate  to  cause 
water  or  other  environmental  pollution  and 
shall  provide  for  consideration  of  advanced 
waste  treatment  technology  and  aerated 
treatment-spray-lrrlgatlon  technology. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  practicable,  waste  treat- 
ment management  shall  be  on  an  areawide 
basis  and  provide  control  or  treatment  of  all 
point  and  nonpolnt  sources  of  pollution,  in- 
cluding in  place  or  accumulated  pollution 
sources. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
waste  treatment  management  which  results 
in  the  construction  of  revenue  producing  fa- 
cilities providing  for — 

"(1)  the  recycling  of  potential  sewage 
pollutants  through  the  production  of  agri- 
culture, silviculture,  or  aquaculture  prod- 
ucts, or  any  combination  thereof; 

"(2)  the  confined  and  contained  disposal 
of  pollutants  not  recycled; 

"(3)  the  reclamation  of  wastewater;  and 

"(4)  the  ultimate  disposal  of  sludge  in 
a  manner  that  will  not  result  in  eviron- 
mental  hazards. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
waste  treatment  management  which  results 
In  integrating  facilities  for  sewage  treatment 
and  recycling  with  facilities  to  treat,  dis- 
pose of  or  utilize  other  Industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal wastes,  including  but  not  limited  to 
solid  waste  and  waste  heat  and  thermal  dis- 
charges. Such  Integrated  facilities  shall  be 
designed  and  operated  to  produce  revenues 
in  excess  of  capital  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  and  such  revenues  shall  be 
used  by  the  designated  regional  nuinagement 
agency  to  aid  in  financing  other  environ- 
mental improvement  programs. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
waste  treatment  management  which  com- 
bines 'open  space'  and  recreational  consid- 
erations with  such  management. 

""(g)(1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality, 
or  intermunlclpal  or  Interstate  agency  for  the 
construction  of  publicly  owned  treatment 
works. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  not  make 
g^nts  from  funds  authorized  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1974,  to  any 
State,  municipality,  or  intermunlclpal  or  in- 
terstate agency  for  the  erection,  building,  ac- 
quisition, alteration,  remodeling,  improve- 
ment, or  extension  of  treatment  works  un- 
less the  grant  applicant  has  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  to  the  Administrator  that — 
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"(A)  alternative  waste  management  tech- 
niques have  been  studied  and  evaluated  and 
the  works  proposed  for  grant  assistance  will 
provide  for  the  application  of  the  best  prac- 
ticable waste  treatment  technology  over  the 
life  of  the  works  consistent  with  the  pvir- 
poses of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  as  appropriate,  the  works  proposed 
for  grant  assistance  will  take  into  account 
and  allow  to  the  extent  practicable  the  ap- 
plication of  technology  at  a  laiter  datte  which 
will  provide  for  the  reclaiming  or  recycling 
of  water  or  otherwise  eliminate  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
any  grant  after  July  1,  1973,  for  treaitment 
works  under  this  section  unless  the  appli- 
cant shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  each  sewer  coUeotion  sys- 
tem discharging  into  such  treatment  works 
la  not  subject  to  excessive  infiltration. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  applicants  for  treatment 
works  grants  under  this  section  for  such 
sewer  system  evaluation  studies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor. Initial  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
promulgated  under  this  paragraph  for  later 
than  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972. 

"federal  share 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  amount  of  any  grant 
for  treatment  works  made  under  this  Act 
from  funds  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1971,  shaU  be  60 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  there- 
of (as  approved  by  the  Administrator);  ex- 
cept that  the  amount  of  such  grant  shall 
be  increased  to  75  per  centum  of  such  cost 
if  the  State  agrees  to  pay  at  least  IS  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  construction  of  each 
treatment  works  for  which  Federal  grants 
are  to  be  made  from  funds  allocated  to  such 
State  for  such  fiscal  year.  Any  grant  (other 
than  for  reimbursement)  made  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
from  any  funds  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1971,  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  the  applicant,  be  increased 
to  the  applicable  percentage  under  tbla 
section. 

"(b)  The  amovint  of  the  grant  for  any 
project  approved  by  the  Administrator  after 
January  1,  1971,  and  before  July  1,  1971,  for 
the  construction  of  treatment  works,  the 
actual  erection,  building  or  acquisition  of 
which  was  not  commenced  prior  to  July  1, 
1971,  ahall,  upon  the  request  of  the  appli- 
cant, be  increased  to  the  applicable  percent- 
age under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  grants  for  treatment  works  from  funds 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Jvme  30, 1971, 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  such  actual  erec- 
tion, building,  or  acquisition.  Such  increased 
amount  shall  be  paid  from  any  funds  allo- 
cated to  the  State  in  which  the  treatment 
works  Is  located  without  regard  to  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  were  authorized. 
Such  increased  amoimt  shall  be  paid  for 
such  project  only  if — 

"(1)  a  sewage  collection  system  that  Is  a 
part  of  the  same  total  wasite  treatment  sys- 
tem as  the  treatment  works  for  which  such 
grant  was  approved  Is  under  construction  or 
is  to  be  constructed  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  such  treatment  works,  and  if  the  cost 
of  such  sewage  collection  system  exceeds  the 
cost  of  such  treatment  works,  and 

"(2)  the  State  water  poUutlon  control 
agency  certifies  that  the  quantity  of  avail- 
able groimd  water  will  be  Insufficient  to  meet 
the  future  requirements  for  public  water 
supply,  unless  effluents  from  publicly  owned 
treatment  works,  after  adequate  treatment 
are  injected  into  the  ground  to  replenish  the 
supply  of  ground  water. 


"PLANS,  SPECmCATIONS,  ESTIMATES. 
AND  PATMENT8 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  applicant  for  a  grant 
shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  for  his 
approval,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
tor  each  proposed  project  for  the  construc- 
tion of  treatment  works  for  which  a  grant 
is  applied  for  under  section  201(d)  (1)  from 
fimds  allotted  to  the  State  under  section  205 
and  which  otherwise  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall  act  upon 
such  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  same  have  been 
submitited,  and  his  approval  of  any  such 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  shall  be 
deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of  the 
United  States  for  the  payment  of  its  propor- 
tional contribution  to  such  project. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  from  time 
to  time  as  the  work  progresses,  make  pay- 
ments to  the  recipient  of  a  grant  for  costs 
of  construction  inciured  on  a  project.  These 
payments  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  construction  in- 
curred to  the  date  of  the  voucher  covering 
such  payment  plus  the  Federal  share  of  the 
value  of  the  materials  which  have  been 
stockpiled  in  the  vicinity  of  such  construc- 
tion in  conformity  to  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  project. 

"(c)  After  completion  of  a  project  and  ap- 
proval of  the  final  voucher  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, he  shall  pay  out  of  the  appropriate 
sums  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  such  project. 

"LIMITATIONS  AND  CONDITIONS 

"Sec  204.  (a)  Before  approving  grants  for 
any  project  for  any  treatment  works  under 
section  201(d)(1)  the  Administrator  shall 
determine — 

"(1)  that  such  works  are  Included  tn  any 
applicable  areawide  waste  treatment  man- 
agement plan  developed  under  section  208 
of  this  Act; 

"(2)  that  such  works  are  in  conformity 
with  any  applicable  State  plan  imder  section 
303(e)  of  this  Aot; 

"(3)  that  such  works  have  been  certified 
by  the  appropriate  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency  as  entitled  to  priority  over  such 
other  works  in  the  State  in  accordance  with 
any  applicable  State  plan  under  section  303 
(e)  of  this  Act; 

"(4)  that  the  applicant  proposing  to  con- 
struct such  works  agrees  to  pay  the  non-Fed- 
eral costs  of  such  works  and  has  made  ade- 
quate provisions  satisfactory  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  assuring  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion, including  the  employment  of  trained 
management  and  operations  personnel,  and 
the  maintenance  of  such  works  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  of  operation  approved  by 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agency  or, 
{US  appropriate,  the  interstate  agency,  after 
construction  thereof; 

"(5)  that  the  size  and  capacity  of  such 
works  relate  directly  to  the  needs  to  be 
served  by  such  works,  including  sufficient  re- 
serve capacity.  The  amount  of  reserve  ca- 
pacity provided  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator  on  the  btusis  of  a  comparison 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  such  reserves  as 
a  part  of  the  works  to  be  funded  and  the 
anticipated  cost  of  providing  expanded  ca- 
pacity at  a  date  when  such  capacity  will  be 
required; 

"(6)  that  no  specification  for  bids  in  con- 
nection with  such  works  shall  be  written  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  contain  proprietary, 
exclusionary,  or  discriminatory  requirements 
other  than  those  based  upon  performance, 
unless  such  requirements  are  necessary  to 
test  or  demonstrate  a  specific  thing  or  to 
provide  for  necessary  interchangeabllity  of 
parts  and  equipment,  or  at  least  two  brand 
names  or  trade  names  of  comparable  quality 
or  utility  are  listed  and  are  followed  by  the 
words  'or  equal'. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
approve  any  grant  for  any  treatment  works 


under  section  201(d)  (1)  after  June  30,  1973, 
unless  he  shall  first  have  determined  that 
the  applicant  (A)  has  adopted  or  will  adc^t 
a  system  of  charges  to  assure  that  each  re- 
cipient of  waste  treatment  services  within 
the  applicant's  Jurisdiction,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  will  pay  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  costs  of  operation,  maintenance 
(Including  replacement),  and  expansion  of 
any  waste  treatment  services  provided  by  the 
applicant;  (B)  has  made  provision  for  the 
payment  to  such  applicant  by  the  industrial 
users  of  the  treatment  works,  of  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  treatment 
works  (as  determined  by  the  Administrator) 
which  is  allocable  to  the  treatment  of  such 
industrial  wastes  to  the  extent  attributable 
to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion; and  (C)  has  legal,  insitutlonal,  man- 
agerial, and  financial  capability  to  insure 
adequate  construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  expansion  of  treatment  works 
throughout  the  applicant's  Jurisdiction,  as 
determined  by  the   Administrator. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  and  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  State,  inter- 
state, municipal,  and  intermunlclpal  agen- 
cies, issue  guidelines  applicable  to  payment 
of  waste  treaitment  costs  by  industrial  and 
nonlndustrial  recipients  of  waste  treatment 
services  which  shall  establish  (A)  classes  of 
users  of  such  services,  Including  categories  of 
industrial  users;  (B)  criteria  against  which 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  charges  im- 
posed on  classes  and  categories  of  users  re- 
fiectlng  all  factors  that  influence  the  coet  of 
waste  treatment,  including  strength,  volume, 
and  delivery  flow  rate  characteristics  of 
waste;  and  (C)  model  systems  and  rates  of 
user  charges  typical  of  various  treatment 
works  serving  municipal-industrial  com- 
mtuiitles. 

"(3)  Revenues  derived  from  the  payment 
of  costs  by  industrial  users  of  waste  treat- 
ment services,  to  the  extent  costs  are  attrib- 
utable too  the  Federal  share  of  eligible  proj- 
ect costs  provided  pursuant  to  this  title,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  grantee  for  use  solely  for  the 
operation,  maintenance,  expansion,  and  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  which  are  pub- 
licly owned,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator. 

"(4)  Approval  by  the  Administrator  of  a 
grant  to  an  Interstate  agency  established  by 
interstate  compact  for  any  treatment  works 
shall  satisfy  any  other  requirement  that  such 
works  be  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress. 

"ALLOTMENT 

"Sec  205.  (a)  All  avmaa  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  207  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30, 
1972,  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Administrator 
not  later  than  the  January  1st  immediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  authorized,  except  that  the  allotment 
for  fiscal  year  1973  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  Such  sums  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  by  the  Administra- 
tor in  accordance  with  regvilations  promul- 
gated by  him,  in  the  ratio  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  constructing  all  needed  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  in  each  State  bears 
to  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  all 
needed  publicly  owned  treatment  works  in 
all  of  the  States.  For  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  June  30,  1974,  such 
ratio  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
table  on  page  18  of  volume  I  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 92-23  entitled  "The  Coet  of  Clean 
Water'  Allotments  for  fiscal  years  which  be- 
shall  be  made  only  in  accordance  with  a 
gin  after  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974, 
revised  cost  estimate  made  and  submitted  to 
Congress  in  accordance  with  section  616(b) 
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of  this  Act  and  only  after  such  revised  cost 
estimate  shall  have  been  approved  by  law 
specifically  enacted  hereafter. 

"(b)(1)  Any  sums  allotted  to  a  State  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion under  section  203  on  and  after  the 
date  of  such  allotment.  Such  sums  shall  con- 
tinue available  for  obligation  in  such  State 
for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  stuns  are  au- 
thorized. Any  amounts  so  allotted  which  are 
not  obligated  by  the  end  of  such  one-year 
period  shall  be  immediately  reallotted  by  the 
Administrator,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  him.  generally  on  the 
basis  of  the  ratio  used  in  making  the  last 
allotment  of  sums  under  this  section.  Such 
reallotted  sums  shall  be  added  to  the  last 
allotments  made  to  the  States.  Any  sum 
made  available  to  a  State  by  reallotment  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  funds  otherwise  aUotted  to  such  State 
for  grants  under  this  title  during  any  fiscal 
year. 

"(2)  Any  sums  which  have  been  obligated 
under  section  203  and  which  are  released  by 
the  payment  of  the  final  voucher  for  the 
project  shall  be  Immediately  credited  to  the 
State  to  which  such  sums  were  last  allotted. 
Such  released  sums  shall  be  added  to  the 
amounts  last  allotted  to  such  State  and  shall 
be  immediately  available  for  obligation  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  last  allotment. 

'•reimbursement  and  advanced 
construction 
"Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  in  a  State  on  which  construction 
was  initiated  after  June  30.  1966.  but  before 
July  1.  1972.  which  was  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  and  which  the  Administrator  finds  an 
application  was  made  prior  to  initiation  of 
construction  for  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  and  which  the  Administrator  finds 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  8  of  this 
Act  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  initiation  of 
construction  but  which  was  constructed  (1) 
without  financial  assistance  authorized  by 
such  section  8  solely  because  of  the  lack  of 
authority  or  of  Federal  funds  or  (2)  with 
financial  assistance  authorized  by  such  sec- 
tion 8  but  in  a  lesser  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  construction  than  authorized  by  such 
section  8  shall  qualify  for  payment  and  re- 
imbursement of  State  or  local  funds  used  or 
committed  (including  retroactive,  use  or 
commitment  of  State  funds)  for  such  project 
prior  to  July  1,  1974.  from  sums  allocated  to 
such  State  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1974,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  that  assistance  could  have  been 
provided  under  such  section  8  and  for  which 
it  would  have  qualified  if  such  project  had 
been  approved  thereunder  and  authority  fos 
and  adequate  funds  had  been  available  (in- 
cluding retroactive  State  participation). 

"(b)  Any  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
constructed  with  or  eligible  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  Act  in  a  State 
between  June  30.  1956.  and  June  30,  1966. 
which  was  approved  by  the  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  and  which  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  but 
which  was  constructed  without  lasistance 
under  such  section  8  or  which  received  such 
assistance  in  an  amount  less  than  30  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project  shall 
qualify  for  payments  and  reimbursement  of 
State  or  local  funds  used  for  such  project 
from  sums  allocated  to  such  State  under  this 
section  in  an  amount  which  shall  not  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  such 
assistance,  if  any.  received  for  such  project 
and  30  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 
"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriat- 
ed to  carry  out  subsection  (a)   of  thU  sec- 


tion not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,000  and,  to 
carry  out  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  not 
to  exceed  $750,000,000.  The  authorizations 
contained  in  this  subsection  shall  be  the  sole 
soiirce  of  funds  for  reimbursements  author- 
ized by  this  section. 

"(d)  (1)  In  any  case  where  all  funds  allot- 
ted to  a  State  under  this  title  have  been 
obligated  under  section  203  of  this  Act,  and 
there  is  construction  of  any  treatment  works 
project  without  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  and 
in  accordance  with  all  procedures  and  all 
requirements  applicable  to  treatment  works 
projects,  except  those  procedures  and  re- 
quirements which  limit  construction  of 
projects  to  those  constructed  with  the  aid 
of  previously  allotted  Federal  funds,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, upon  his  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion made  under  this  subsection  therefor,  Is 
authorized  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  such  project  when 
additional  funds  are  aUotted  to  the  State 
under  this  title  if  prior  to  the  oonstnictlon 
of  the  project  the  Administrator  approves 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  therefor 
In  the  same  manner  as  other  treatment 
works  projects.  The  Administrator  may  not 
approve  an  application  under  this  subsection 
unless  an  authorization  Is  in  effect  for  the 
future  fiscal  year  for  which  the  application 
requests  payments,  which  authorization  wlU 
insiu-e  such  payment  without  exceeding  the 
State's  expected  allotment  from  such  au- 
thorization. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  allotment  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  tiUe,  any  treatment 
works  project  constructed  In  accordance  with 
this  section  and  without  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds  shall  not  be  considered  completed  un- 
til an  application  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  such  project 
has  been  approved  by  the  Administrator,  or 
the  availability  of  funds  from  which  this 
project  is  eligible  for  reimbursement  has  ex- 
pired, whichever  first  occurs. 

"authorization 
"Sec.  207.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprUted  to  carry  out  this  title,  other  than 
sections  208  and  209.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  $5,000,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1974,  $6,000,000,000.  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975  $7  - 
000.000.000. 

"AREAWIDE   WASTE    TREATMENT    MANAGEMENT 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging and  faclliUtlng  the  development 
and  implementation  of  areawide  waste  treat- 
ment management  plans — 

"(1)  The  Administrator,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  after  consultation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  authorities,  shall  by 
regulation  publish  giUdellnes  for  the  Identi- 
fication of  those  areas  which,  as  a  result  of 
urban-industrial  concentrations  or  other  fac- 
tors, have  substantial  water  quality  control 
problems. 

"(2)  The  Governor  of  each  State,  within 
sixty  days  after  publication  of  the  guidelines 
issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  identify  each  area  within 
the  State  which,  as  a  result  of  urban-indus- 
trial concentrations  or  other  factors,  has 
substantial  water  quality  control  problems. 
Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
following  such  identification  and  after  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  the  officials  of 
aU  local  governments  having  Jurisdiction  in 
such  areas,  the  Governor  shall  designate  (A) 
the  boundaries  of  each  such  area,  and  (B) 
a  single  representative  organization  capable 
of  developing  effective  areawide  waste  treat- 
ment management  plans  for  such  area.  The 
Governor  may  in  the  same  manner  at  any 
later  time  Identify  any  additional  area  (or 
modify  an  existing  area)  for  which  he  deter- 
mines areawide  waste  treatment  managment 
to  be  appropriate,  designate  the  boundaries 
of  such  area,  and  designate  an  organization 
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capable  ol  developing  efTective  areawide 
waste  treatment  management  plans  for  such 
area. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  any  area  which,  pur- 
suant  to  the  guidelines  published  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  Is  located 
in  two  or  more  States,  the  Governors  of  the 
respective  States  shall  consult  and  cooperate 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2),  with  a  view  toward  designating  the 
boundaries  of  the  interstate  area  having  com- 
mon water  quality  control  problems  and  for 
which  areawide  waste  treatment  manage- 
ment plans  would  be  most  effective,  and  to- 
ward  designating,  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  publication  of  guidelines 
issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section,  of  a  single  representative  organiza- 
tion capable  of  developing  effective  areawide 
waste  treatment  management  plans  for  such 
area. 

"(4)  Existing  regional  agencies  may  be 
designated  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(6)  Designations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
minis  trator. 

"(b)  (1)  No  later  than  two  years  aitet  the 
date  of  designation  of  any  organization  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  such  orga- 
nization Shall  have  in  operation  a  continu- 
ing areawide  waste  treatment  management 
planning  process  consistent  with  section  201 
of  this  Act.  Plans  prepared  in  accordance 
with  this  process  shall  contain  alternatives 
for  waste  treatment  management,  and  be 
applicable  to  all  wastes  generated  within  the 
area  involved. 

"(2)  Any  plan  prepared  under  such  process 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

"(A)  the  identification  of  treatment  works 
necessary  to  meet  the  anticipated  municipal 
and  industrial  waste  treatment  needs  of  the 
area  over  a  twenty-year  period,  annually  up- 
dated (including  an  analysis  of  alternative 
waste  treatment  systems) ,  including  any  re- 
quirements for  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
treatment  purposes;  the  necessary  waste 
water  collecUon  and  urban  storm  water  run- 
off systems;  and  a  program  to  provide  the 
necessary  financial  arrangements  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  treatment  works; 

"(B)  the  establishment  of  construction 
priorities  for  such  treatment  works  and  time 
schedules  for  the  initiation  and  completion 
of  all  treatment  works; 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  a  regulatory 
program  to — 

"(i)  implement  the  waste  treatment  man- 
agement requirements  of  section  201  (c) , 

"(U)  regulate  the  location,  modification, 
and  construction  of  any  faculties  within  such 
area  which  may  result  in  any  discharge  in 
such  area,  and 

"(111)  assure  that  any  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial wastes  discharged  into  any  treatment 
works  in  such  area  meet  applicable  pretreat- 
ment  requirements; 

"(D)  the  identification  of  those  agencies 
necessary  to  construct,  operate,  and  maln- 
Uin  all  facilities  required  by  the  plan  and 
otherwise  to  carry  out  the  plan; 

"(e)  the  identification  of  the  measures 
necessiry  to  carry  out  the  plan  (including 
financing),  the  period  of  time  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  plan,  the  costs  of  carrying  out 
the  plan  within  such  time,  and  the  economic 
social,  and  environmental  Impact  of  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  within  such  time; 

"(F)  a  process  to  (i)  idenUfy,  if  appro- 
priate, agriculturally  related  nonpoint 
sources  of  pollution.  Including  runoff  from 
manure  disposal  areas,  and  from  land  used 
for  livestock  and  crop  production,  and  (11) 
set  forth  procedures  and  methods  (includ- 
ing land  use  requirements)  to  control  to  the 
extent  feasible  such  sources; 

"(O)  a  process  to  (i)  identify,  if  appro- 
priate, mine-related  sources  of  p<«lutlon  in- 
cluding new.  current,  and  abandoned  surface 
and  underground  mine  runoff,  and  (11)  set 
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forth  procedures  and  methods  (including 
land  use  requirements)  to  control  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible  such  sources; 

"(H)  a  process  to  (1)  identify  construction 
activity  related  sources  of  pollution,  and  (11) 
set  forth  procedures  and  methods  (including 
land  use  requirements)  to  control  to  the 
extent  feasible  such  sources;  and 

"(I)  a  process  to  (i)  identify,  U  appro- 
priate, salt  water  intrusion  into  rivers,  lakes, 
and  estuaries  resulting  frcHn  reduction  of 
fresh  water  flow  from  any  cause.  Including 
irrigation,  obstruction,  ground  water  extrac- 
tion, and  diversion,  and  (11)  set  forth  proce- 
dures and  methods  to  control  such  intrusion 
to  the  extent  feasible  where  such  procedures 
aixd  methods  are  otherwise  a  part  of  the 
waste  treatment  management  plan. 

"(3)  Areawide  waste  treatment  manage- 
ment plans  shall  be  certified  annually  by  the 
Governor  or  his  designee  (or  Governors  or 
their  designees,  where  more  than  one  State  is 
involved)  as  being  consisted  with  applicable 
basin  plans  and  such  areawide  waste  treat- 
ment management  plans  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  for  his  approval. 

"(c)(1)  The  Governor  of  each  State,  in 
consultation  with  the  planning  agency  des- 
ignated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
at  the  time  a  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, may  designate  one  or  more  waste 
treatment  management  agencies  for  each 
area  designated  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  submit  a  list  of  such  designa- 
tions to  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  any 
such  de8ig:nation,  within  ninety  days  of 
designation,  only  If  he  finds  that  the  desig- 
nated management  agency  (or  agencies)  is 
authorized — 

"(A)  to  carry  out  appropriate  portions  of 
an  areawide  waste  treatment  management 
plan  developed  vmder  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section; 

"(B)  to  manage  effectively  waste  treatment 
works  and  related  facilities  serving  such  area 
in  conformance  with  any  plan  reqtiired  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

"(C)  directly  or  by  contract,  to  design  and 
construct  new  works,  and  to  operate  and 
maintain  new  tuid  existing  works  as  required 
by  any  plan  developed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section; 

"(D)  to  accept  and  utilize  grants,  or  other 
funds  from  any  source,  for  waste  treatment 
management  purposes; 

"(E)  to  raise  revenues.  Including  the 
assessment  of  waste  treatment  charges; 

"(F)  to  Incur  short-  and  long-term  In- 
debtedness; 

"(G)  to  assure  In  implementation  of  an 
areawide  waste  treatment  management  plan 
that  each  participating  community  pays  Its 
proportionate  share  of  treatment  costs; 

"(H)  to  refuse  to  receive  any  wastes  from 
any  municipality  or  subdivision  thereof, 
which  does  not  comply  with  any  provisions 
of  an  approved  plan  under  this  section  ap- 
plicable to  such  area;  and 

"(I)  to  accept  for  treatment  industrial 
wastes. 

"(d)  After  a  waste  treatment  management 
agency  has  been  designated  under  this  sub- 
section for  an  area  and  a  plan  for  such 
area  has  been  approved  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
not  make  any  grant  for  construction  of  a 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  under  sec- 
tion 201(d)(1)  within  such  area  except  to 
such  designated  agency  end  for  works  In 
conformity  with  such  plan. 

"(e)  No  permit  under  section  402  of  this 
Act  shall  be  Issued  for  any  point  sources 
which  Is  In  conflict  with  a  plan  approved 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)   of  this  section. 

"(f)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  make 
grants  to  any  agency  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  payment  of 
the  reasonable  costs  of  developing  and  op- 
erating a  continuing  areawide  waste  treat- 


ment management  planning  process  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  amount  granted  to  any  agency 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing and  operating  a  continuing  areawide 
waste  treatment  management  planning  proc- 
ess under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30. 
1973,  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975,  and 
shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  costs 
In  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  this 
subsection  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  not  to 
exceed  $150,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  upon 
request  of  the  Governor  or  the  designated 
planning  agency,  and  without  reimburse- 
ment, to  consiilt  with,  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to,  any  agency  designated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  the  de- 
velopment of  areawide  waste  treatment  man- 
agement plans  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  upon  request  of  the 
Governor  or  the  designated  planning  orga- 
nization, to  consult  with,  and  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to,  any  agency  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  de- 
veloping and  operating  a  continuing  area- 
wide  waste  treatment  management  planning 
process  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  carry 
out  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
per  flscal  year  for  the  flscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  June  30,  1974. 

"BASIN    PLANNING 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  The  President,  acting 
through  the  Water  Resources  Council,  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  prepare  a  Level  B 
plan  under  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  for  all  basins  in  the  United  States.  All 
such  plans  shall  be  completed  not  later  than 
January  1.  1980.  except  that  priority  In  the 
preparation  of  such  plans  shall  be  given  to 
those  basins  and  portions  thereof  which  are 
within  those  areas  designated  by  a  Governor 
or  Governors  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  208  of  this  Act 

"(b)  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  shall  report  an- 
nually to  Congress  on  progress  being  made 
in  carrying  out  this  section.  The  flrst  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
January  31, 1973. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,000. 

"ANNUAL    STJRVET 

"Sec  210.  The  Administrator  shall  annu- 
ally make  a  survey  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  treat- 
ment works  constructed  with  grants  made 
under  this  Act,  as  compared  to  the  efficiency 
planned  at  the  time  the  grant  was  made. 
The  results  of  such  annual  survey  shall  be 
Included  in  the  report  required  under  sec- 
tion 516(a)   of  this  Act. 

"SEWAGE   COLLECTION    SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  211.  No  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  for  a  sewage  collection  system 
unless  such  system  Is  for  an  existing  com- 
munity and  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of 
a  total  waste  treatment  works  system. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  212.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(1)  Th6  term  'construction'  means  any 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  preliminary 
planning  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
treatment  works,  engineeering,  architectviral, 
legal,  fiscal,  or  economic  Investigations  or 
studies,  surveys,  designs,  plans,  working 
drawings,  specifications,  procedures,  or  other 


necessary  actions,  erection,  building,  acqui- 
sition, alteration,  remodeling,  improvement, 
or  extension  of  treatment  works,  or  the  In- 
spection or  supervision  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going items. 

"(2)  (A)  The  term  'treatment  works' 
means  any  devices  and  systems  used  in  the 
storage,  treatment,  recycling,  and  reclama- 
tion of  municipal  sewage  or  industrial  wastes 
of  a  liquid  natiire  to  Implement  section  201 
of  this  Act,  or  necessary  to  recycle  or  reuse 
water  at  the  most  economical  cost  over  the 
estimated  life  of  the  works,  including  inter- 
cepting sewers,  outfall  sewers,  sewage  col- 
lection systems,  pumping,  power,  and  other 
equipment,  and  their  appurtenances;  exten- 
sions, improvements,  remodeling,  additions, 
and  alterations  thereof;  elements  essential  to 
provide  a  reliable  recycled  supply  such  as 
standby  treatment  units  and  clear  well  fa- 
cilities; and  any  works,  including  site  ac- 
quisition of  the  land  that  will  be  an  Integral 
part  of  the  treatment  process  or  is  used  for 
ultimate  disposal  of  residues  resulting  from 
such  treatment. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  definition  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, 'treatment  works'  means  any  other 
method  or  system  for  preventing,  abating, 
reducing,  storing,  treating,  separating,  or  dis- 
posing of  municipal  waste,  including  storm 
water  runoff,  or  industrial  waste,  including 
waste  In  combined  storm  water  and  sanitary 
sewer  systems.  Any  application  for  construc- 
tion grants  which  Includes  wholly  or  in  part 
such  methods  or  systems  shall,  in  accordance 
with  guidelines  published  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph,  contain  adequate  data  and  analy- 
sis demonstrating  such  proposal  to  be,  over 
the  life  of  such  works,  the  most  cost  efficient 
alternative  to  comply  with  sections  301  or 
302  of  this  Act,  or  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  subf>aragTaph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
shall,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  pub- 
lish and  thereafter  revise  no  less  often  than 
annually,  giildelines  for  the  evaluation  of 
methods,  including  cost-effective  analysis, 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(3)  The  term  'replacement'  as  vised  In 
this  title  means  those  expenditures  for  ob- 
taining and  installing  equipment,  accesso- 
ries, or  appurtenances  during  the  useful  life 
of  the  treatment  works  necessary  to  maintain 
the  capacity  and  performance  for  which  such 
works  are  designed  and  constructed. 

"(4)  The  term  'industrial  user'  means 
those  industries  identified  in  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Manual.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  1967.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, under  the  category  'Division  D — 
Manufacturing'  and  such  other  classes  of 
significant  waste  producers  as,  by  regulation 
the  Administrator  deems  appropriate  under 
this  title. 

"TITLE  ni— STANDARDS  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT 

"ErrLUENT    LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Except  as  In  compliance  with 
this  section  and  sections  302,  306,  307,  318, 
402,  and  404  of  this  Act,  the  discharge  of  any 
pollutant  by  any  person  shall  be  unlawful. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objective 
of  this  Act  there  shall  be  achieved — 

"(1)(A)  not  later  than  January  1.  1976. 
effluent  limitations  for  point  sources,  other 
than  publicly  owned  treatment  works,  (i) 
which  shall  require  the  application  of  the 
best  practicable  control  technology  cur- 
rently available  as  defined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator pursuant  to  section  304(b)  of  this 
Act.  or  (11)  in  the  case  of  a  discharge  into  a 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  which  shall  require  com- 
pliance with  any  applicable  pretreatment  ra- 
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qulrements  and  any  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 307  of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  for  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
In  existence  on  January  1,  1976.  or  approved 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  prior 
to  June  30,  1974  (for  which  construction 
must  be  completed  within  four  years  of  ap- 
proval), effluent  limitations  based  upon  sec- 
ondary treatment  as  defined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  section  304(d)  (1)  of 
this  Act;  or, 

"(C)  not  later  than  January  1,  1976,  any 
more  stringent  limitation,  including  those 
necessary  to  meet  water  quality  standards, 
treatment  standards,  or  schedules  of  com- 
pliance, establish  pursuant  to  any  other  State 
or  Federal  law  or  regulation,  or  required  to 
Implement  any  applicable  water  quality 
standard  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(2)  (A)  except  as  provided  In  section  315, 
not  later  than  January  1,  1981,  effluent 
limitations  for  point  sources,  other  than 
publicly  owned  treatment  works,  (1)  which 
shall  require  the  elimination  of  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants,  unless  on  the  basis  of 
facts  presented  by  the  owner  or  operator  of 
any  such  sources,  among  other  Information, 
the  State  under  a  program  approved  pursuant 
to  section  402  of  this  Act  (or,  where  no 
such  program  is  approved,  the  Administrator) 
flnds,  that  compliance  Is  not  attainable  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  In  which  event  there  shall 
be  applied  an  effluent  limitation  based  on 
that  degree  of  effluent  control  achievable 
through  the  application  of  the  best  available 
demonstrated  technology,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  such  controls,  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section 
304(b)  of  this  Act,  and  the  environmental 
Impact,  or  (11)  in  the  case  of  a  discharge  of 
a  pollutant  into  a  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  which  meets  the  requirement  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  which  shall 
require  compliance  with  any  applicable  pre- 
treatment  requirements  and  any  requirement 
under  section  307  of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  not  later  than  January  1,  1981,  com- 
pliance by  all  pilbllcly  owned  treatment 
works  with  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  201(d)(2)(A)    of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  extend  for 
any  point  source  the  dates  prescribed  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  No  extension  or  extensions 
of  such  date  shall  exceed  a  total  of  two  years 
from  the  date  prescribed  In  such  subpara- 
graph. Public  hearings  must  be  held  by  the 
Administrator  In  connection  with  any  such 
extension  prior  to  granting  such  extension. 
No  extension  shall  be  granted  unless  the 
Administrator  determines  (»)  that  it  Is  not 
possible  either  physically  or  legally  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  construction  within  the 
statutory  time  limit,  or  (11)  that  a  longer 
time  period  is  provided  In  the  plan  of  Imple- 
mentation for  the  applicable  water  quality 
standard.  An  extension  of  dates  under  this 
authority  may  also  Include  a  waiver  for  the 
same  period  of  any  applicable  water  quality 
standard. 

"(c)  Any  effluent  limitation  required  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reviewed  at  least  every  five  years 
and.  If  appropriate,  revised  pursuant  to  the 
procedure  established  under  such  paragraph. 

"(d)  Effluent  limitations  established  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  section  302  of  this 
Act  shall  be  applied  to  all  point  sources  of 
discharge  of  pollutants  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  discharge 
any  radiological,  chemical,  or  biological  war- 
fare agent  or  high-level  radioactive  waste 
Into  the  navigable  waters. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  any  point  sovu-ce  the  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  which  Is  commenced 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 


1972  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  one- 
year  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  the  report  required  by  section  316 
of  this  Act,  and  which  is  so  constructed  or 
modified  as  to  meet  effluent  limitations  based 
upon  the  best  available  technology  at  the 
time  of  such  construction  or  modification, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  more  stringent 
effluent  limitations  with  respect  to  such  ef- 
fluents during  a  12-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  coo^)letlon  of  such  construction 
or  modification  or  during  the  period  of  de- 
preciation or  amortization  of  such  facility 
for  the  purposes  of  section  167  or  160  (or 
both)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 
whichever  periods  ends  first. 

"water  qualptt  belated  etflxtent 
limptations 
"Sec.  302.  (a)  Whenever,  In  the  Judgment 
of  a  State  or  the  Administrator,  discharges 
of  pollutants  from  a  point  source  or  group 
of  point  sources,  with  the  application  of 
effluent  limitations  required  under  section 
301(b)(2)  of  this  Act,  would  interfere  with 
the  attainment  or  maintenance  of  that  water 
quality  In  a  specific  portion  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  which  shall  assure  protection 
of  public  water  supplies,  agricultural  and 
Industrial  uses,  and  the  protection  and  prop- 
agation of  a  balanced  population  of  shell- 
fish, fish  and  wildlife,  and  allow  recreational 
activities  in  and  on  the  water,  effluent  limi- 
tations (Including  alternative  effluent  con- 
trol strategies)  for  such  point  source  or 
soiu-ces  shall  be  established  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  at- 
tainment or  maintenance  of  such  water 
quality. 

"(b)(1)  Before  establishing  any  effluent 
limitation  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  Issue  a  notice 
of  Intent  to  establish  such  limitation  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Offlce  of  Science  and  Technology.  Each 
person  so  notified  shall  have  a  ninety-day 
period  to  submit  to  the  Administrator  writ- 
ten comments  and  recommendations  which 
shall  be  made  part  of  the  public  record  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  such  limita- 
tion. If  any  part  of  such  written  recom- 
mendations are  not  accepted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, then  the  Administrator  shall 
notify,  In  writing,  the  person  submitting 
such  recommendation,  of  his  failure  to  so 
accept  such  recommendations  together  with 
his  reasons  for  so  doing.  Thereafter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  issue  notice  of  Intent  to 
establish  such  limitation  and  within  ninety 
days  of  such  notice  hold  a  public  hearing 
to  determine  the  relationship  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  costs  of 
achieving  any  such  limitation  or  limitations. 
Including  any  economic  or  social  dislocation 
in  the  affected  community  or  communities, 
to  the  econc  >nlc,  social,  and  environmental 
benefits  to  Iw  obtained  (including  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objective  of  this  Act)  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  such  effluent  limi- 
tations can  be  implemented  with  available 
technology  or  other  alternative  control  strat- 
egies. 

"(2)  Prior  to  establishment  of  any  effluent 
limitation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  State  shall  Issue  notice  of 
Intent  to  establish  such  limitation  and  with- 
in ninety  days  of  such  notice  hold  a  public 
hearing  to  determine  the  relationship  of  the 
economic,  soclca,  and  environmental  costs  of 
achieving  any  such  limitation  or  limitations. 
Including  any  economic  or  social  disloca- 
tion In  the  affected  community  or  communi- 
ties, to  the  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental benefits  to  be  obtained  (including 
the  attainment  of  the  objective  of  this  Act) 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  efflu- 
ent limitations  can  be  implemented  with 
avaUable  technology  or  other  alternative 
control  strategies. 

"(3)  If  a  person  affected  by  such  limita- 


tion demonstrates  at  such  hearing  that 
(whether  or  not  such  technology  or  other 
alternative  control  strategies  are  available) 
there  is  no  reasonable  relationship  between 
the  economic,  social,  and  environmental  costs 
and  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  (Including 
attainment  of  the  objective  of  this  Act), 
such  limitation  shall  not  become  effective 
and  the  State  or  the  Administrator  shall  ad- 
Just  such  limitation  as  it  applies  to  such 
person.  Whenever  the  Administrator  adjusts 
or  refuses  to  adjust  any  limitation  as  it 
applies  to  any  i)erson  under  this  paragraph 
he  shall,  prior  to  the  time  such  limitation 
takes  effect,  set  forth  in  writing  his  reasons 
for  such  action,  and  such  reasons  shall  be 
part  of  the  public  record  with  respect  to 
such  limitation. 

"(c)  The  establishment  of  effluent  limita- 
tions under  this  section  shall  not  operate 
to  delay  the  application  of  any  effluent  lim- 
itation established  under  section  301  of  this 
Act. 

"WATEE  QUALITY  STANDARDS  AND  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION  PLANS 

"Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  any  water  quality 
standard  applicable  to  Interstate  waters 
which  was  adopted  by  any  State  and  sub- 
mitted to,  and  approved  by,  or  Is  awaiting 
approval  by,  the  AdmlrUstrator  pursuant  to 
this  Act  as  in  effect  Immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
shall  remain  In  effect  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator determined  that  such  standard  Is  not 
consistent  with  the  applicable  requirements 
of  this  Act  as  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
If  the  Administrator  makes  such  a  deter- 
mination he  shall,  within  three  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
notify  the  State  and  specify  the  changes 
needed  to  meet  such  requirements.  If  such 
changes  are  not  adopted  by  the  State  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  changes  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  State  which,  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  has  adopt- 
ed, pursuant  to  its  own  law,  water  quality 
standards  applicable  to  Intrastate  waters 
shall  submit  such  standards  to  the  Admin- 
istrator within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  Each  such 
standard  shall  remain  in  effect,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other 
water  quality  standard  established  under  this 
Act  unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  standard  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
applicable  requirements  of  this  Act  as  In 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator makes  such  a  determination  he  shall 
not  later  than  the  one  hundred  and  twen- 
tieth day  after  the  date  of  submission  of 
such  standards,  notify  the  State  and  specify 
the  changes  needed  to  meet  such  require- 
ments. If  such  changes  are  not  adopted  by 
the  State  within  ninety  days  after  such  no- 
tification, the  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate such  changes  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  State  which  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
has  not  adopted  pursuant  to  Its  own  laws 
water  quality  standards  applicable  to  Intra- 
state waters  shall,  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972,  adopt  and  sub- 
mit such  standards  to  the  Administrator. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
any  such  standards  are  consistent  with  the 
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applicable  requirements  of  this  Act  as  In 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972,  he  shall  ap- 
prove such  standards. 

"(C)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
any  such  standards  are  not  consistent  with 
the  applicable  requirements  of  this  Act  as 
In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972,  he  shall,  not 
later  than  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date 
of  submission  of  such  standards,  notify  the 
State  and  specify  the  changes  to  meet  such 
requirements.  If  such  changes  are  not 
adopted  by  the  State  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  notification,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  such  standards  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  promptly 
prepare  and  publish  proposed  regulations 
setting  forth  water  quality  standards  for  a 
State  In  accordance  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  as  m  effect  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  If — 

"(A)  the  State  falls  to  submit  water  qual- 
ity standards  within  the  times  prescribed  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 

"(B)  a  water  quality  standard  submitted 
by  such  State  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  is  determined  by  the  Administrator 
not  to  be  consistent  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
any  water  quality  standard  published  In  a 
proposed  regulation  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  days  after  the  date  he  pub- 
lishes any  such  proposed  standard,  unless 
prior  to  such  promulgation,  such  State  has 
adopted  a  water  quality  standard  which  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  The  Governor  of  a  State  or  the 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  of  such 
State  shall  from  time  to  time  (but  at  least 
once  each  three  year  period  beginning  with 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972) 
hold  public  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing applicable  water  quality  standards 
and,  as  appropriate,  modifying  and  GMloptlng 
standards.  Results  of  such  review  shall  be 
made   available   to   the   Administrator. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  State  revises  or  adopts 
ft  new  standard,  such  revised  or  new  staoidard 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Administrator. 
Such  revised  or  new  water  quality  standard 
shall  consist  of  the  designated  uses  of  the 
navigable  waters  involved  and  the  water 
quality  criteria  for  such  waters  based  upon 
such  uses.  Such  standards  shall  be  such  as 
to  protect  the  public  health  or  welfare,  en- 
hance the  quality  of  water  tmd  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Such  standards  shall  be  es- 
tablished taking  Into  consideration  their  use 
and  value  for  public  water  supplies,  propaga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  recreational  pur- 
poses, and  agrtciUtural,  Industrial,  and  other 
legitimate  uses,  and  also  taking  into  con- 
sideration their  use  and  value  of  navigation. 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  submission  of  the  re- 
vised or  new  standard,  determines  that  such 
standard  meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
such  standard  shall  thereafter  be  the  water 
quality  standard  for  the  applicable  waters 
of  that  State.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  any  such  revised  or  new  standard 
Is  not  consistent  with  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  he  shall  not  later  than  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  submission 
of  such  standard  notify  the  State  and  specify 
the  changes  to  meet  such  requirements.  If 
such  changes  are  not  adopted  by  the  State 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  notifica- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  standard  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
this    subsection. 

"(4)    The   Administrator    shall    promptly 


prepare  and  publish  proposed  regulations 
setting  forth  a  revised  or  new  water  qiiallty 
standard  for  the  navigable  waters  Involved — 

"(A)  If  a  revised  or  new  water  q\iallty 
standard  submitted  by  such  State  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  for  such 
waters  is  determined  by  the  Administrator 
not  to  be  consistent  with  the  i^pUcable  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  or 

"(B)  in  any  case  where  the  Administrator 
determines  that  a  revised  or  new  standard  Is 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

The  Administrator  shall  promuIga;te  any  re- 
vised or  new  standard  under  this  paragn4>h 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  he  publishes 
such  proposed  standards,  unless  prior  to  such 
promulgation,  such  State  has  adopted  a  re- 
vised or  new  water  quality  standard  which 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

"(5)  No  revised  or  new  standard  \mder 
this  subsection  shall  have  any  application  to 
thermal  discharges  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  section  316  of 
this  Act. 

"(d)(1)  Each  State  shall  Identify  those 
waters  within  its  boundaries  for  which  the 
effluent  limitations  required  by  section  301 
(b)(1)(A)  and  section  301  (b)(1)(B)  are 
not  stringent  enough  to  Implement  any  water 
quality  standard  applicable  to  such  waters. 
The  State  shall  establish  a  priority  ranking 
for  such  waters,  taking  Into  account  the 
severity  of  the  pollution  and  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  such  waters.  Each  State  shall  estab- 
lish for  the  waters  so  Identified,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  priority  ranking,  the  total 
maximum  dally  load,  with  seasonal  variations 
and  margins  of  safety,  for  those  jwllutants 
which  the  Administrator  identifies  under 
section  304(a)(2)  as  suitable  for  such  cal- 
culation. Such  load  shall  be  established  at  a 
level  necessary  to  Implement  the  applicable 
water  quality  standards  with  a  margin  of 
safety  which  takes  into  account  any  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween effluent  limitations  and  water  quality. 

"(2)  Each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  time  to  time,  with  the  first 
such  submission  not  later  than  one  hundred 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  first  identification  of  pollutants  under 
section  304(a)(2)(D),  for  his  approval  the 
waters  identified  and  the  load  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  The 
Administrator  shall  either  approve  or  disap- 
prove such  Identification  and  load  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  submission. 
If  the  Administrator  approves  such  identifi- 
cation and  load  such  State  shall  Incorporate 
them  Into  Its  current  plan  under  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section.  If  the  Administrator  dis- 
approves such  identification  and  load,  he 
shall  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  disapproval  identify  such  wa- 
ters in  such  State  and  establish  loads  for 
such  waters  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
Implement  the  water  quality  standards  ap- 
plicable to  such  waters  and  upon  such  iden- 
tification and  establishment  the  State  shall 
Incorporate  them  Into  its  current  plan  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  For  the  piupose  of  developing  Infor- 
mation, each  State  shall  identify  all  waters 
within  its  boundaries  which  it  has  not  Iden- 
tified under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  establish  for  such  waters  the  total 
maximum  daily  load,  with  seasonal  varia- 
tions and  margins  of  safety,  for  those  pol- 
lutants which  the  Administrator  Identifies 
under  section  304(a)  (2)  as  suitable  for  such 
ctilculation,  at  a  level  that  would  Implement 
the  water  quality  standards. 

"(e)(1). Each  State  shall  have  a  continu- 
ing planning  process  approved  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  which  is  con- 
sistent with  this  Act. 

"(2)  Each  State  shall  submit  not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1972  to  the  Administrator  for  his 


approval  a  proposed  continuing  planning 
process  which  is  consistent  with  this  Act. 
Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
submission  of  such  a  process  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  either  approve  or  disapprove  such 
process.  The  Administrator  shall  from  time 
to  time  review  each  State's  approved  plan- 
ning process  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  that 
such  planning  process  Is  at  all  times  con- 
sistent vrith  this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall 
not  approve  any  State  permit  program  under 
title  IV  of  this  Act  for  any  State  which  does 
not  have  an  approved  continuing  plaimlng 
process  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  any 
continuing  planning  process  submitted  to 
him  under  this  section  which  will  result  in 
plans  for  all  navigable  waters  within  such 
State,  which  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  the  following: 

"(A)  effluent  limitations  and  schedules  of 
compliance  at  least  as  stringent  as  those 
required  by  section  301(b)(1),  section  301 
(b)  (2)  (B) ,  section  306,  and  section  307,  and 
at  least  as  stringent  as  any  requirements 
contained  in  any  applicable  water  quality 
standard  in  effect  under  authority  of  this 
section; 

"(B)  the  incorporation  of  all  elements  of 
any  applicable  areawlde  waste  management 
plans  under  section  208,  and  applicable  basin 
plans  under  section  209  of  this  Act; 

"(C)  total  maximum  daUy  load  for  poUuU 
ants  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section; 

"(D)  procedures  for  revision; 

"(E)  adequate  authority  for  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation; 

"(F)  adequate  implementation,  including 
schedules  of  compliance,  for  revised  or  new 
water  quality  standards  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section; 

"(G)  controls  over  the  disposition  of  all 
residual  waste  from  any  water  treatment 
processing; 

"(H)  an  inventory  and  ranking.  In  order 
of  priority,  of  needs  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works  required  to  meet  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  sections  301  and  302. 

"(f)  Nothing  m  this  section  shtUl  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  effluent  limitation,  or 
schedule  of  compliance  required  by  any  State 
to  be  Implemented  prior  to  the  dates  set 
forth  In  sections  301(b)(1)  and  301(b)(2) 
nor  to  preclude  any  State  from  requiring 
compliance  with  any  effluent  limitation  or 
schedule  of  compliance  at  dates  earlier  than 
such  dates. 

"INPOKMATION   AND   GUmELINES 

"SEC.  304.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator,  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  other  Interested  persons, 
shall  develop  and  publish,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  (and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter  revise)  criteria 
for  water  quality  accurately  refiecting  the 
latest  scientific  knoweldge  (A)  on  the  kind 
and  extent  of  all  Identifiable  effects  on 
health  and  welfare  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  plankton,  fish,  shellfish,  wildlife,  plant 
life,  shorelines,  beaches,  esthetics,  and  recrea- 
tion which  may  be  expected  from  the  pres- 
ence of  pollutants  in  any  body  of  water,  in- 
cluding ground  water;  (B)  on  the  concen- 
tration and  dispersal  of  pollutants,  or  their 
byproducts,  through  biological,  physical,  and 
chemical  processes;  and  (C)  on  the  effects  of 
pollutants  on  biological  community  diver- 
sity, productivity,  and  stability.  Including 
Information  on  the  factors  affecting  rates  of 
eutrophlcation  and  rates  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic sedimentation  for  varying  types  of 
receiving  waters. 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  other  Interested  persons,  shall 
develop  and  publish,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  (and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter  revise)  Information 
(A)  on  the  factors  necessary  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  natural  chemical,  physical,  and 
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biological  integrity  of  all  navigable  waters, 
ground  waters,  waters  of  the  contiguous 
zone,  and  the  oceans;  (B)  on  the  factors 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  propagation 
of  shellflsh,  flsh,  and  wildlife  and  to  allow 
recreational  activities  In  and  on  the  water; 
and  (C)  on  the  measurement  and  classifi- 
cation of  water  quality;  and  (D)  on  and  the 
Identification  of  pollutants  suitable  for  max- 
imum dally  load  measurement  correlated 
with  the  achievement  of  water  quality  ob- 
jectives. 

"(3)  Such  criteria  and  Information  and  re- 
visions thereof  shall  be  Issued  to  the  States 
and  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
public. 

"(b)  Por  the  purpose  of  adopting  or  re- 
vising effluent  limitations  under  this  Act  the 
Administrator  shall,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
other  Interested  persons,  publish  within  one 
year  of  enactment  of  this  title,  regulations, 
providing  guidelines  for  effluent  limitations, 
and,  at  least  annually  thereafter,  revise.  If 
appropriate,  such  regulations.  Such  reg\ila- 
tlons  shall — 

"(1)(A)  Identify,  In  terms  of  amounts  of 
constituents  and  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical characteristics  of  pollutants,  the  de- 
gree of  effluent  reduction  attainable  through 
the  application  of  the  best  practicable  con- 
trol technology  currently  available  for  classes 
and  categories  of  point  sources  (other  than 
publicly  owned  treatment  works) ;  and 

"(B)  specify  factors  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  determining  the  control  measures 
and  practices  to  be  applicable  to  any  point 
sources  (other  than  publicly  owned  treatment 
works)  within  such  categories  or  classes. 
Factors  relating  to  the  assessment  of  best 
practicable  control  technology  currently 
available  to  comply  with  subsection  (b)  (1)  of 
section  301  of  this  Act,  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  age  of  equipment  and  facilities  in- 
volved, the  process  employed  (Including 
whether  batch  or  continuous) ,  the  engineer- 
ing aspects  of  the  application  of  various 
types  of  demonstrated  control  techniques. 
process  changes,  the  cost  and  the  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  Impact  of  achiev- 
ing such  effluent  reduction,  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  such  other  factors  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  appropriate; 

"(2)  (A)  identify,  in  terms  of  amounts  of 
constituents  and  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical characteristics  of  pollutants,  the  de- 
gree of  effluent  reduction  attainable  through 
the  application  of  the  best  available  demon- 
strated control  measures  and  practices  In- 
cluding treatment  techniques,  process  and 
procedure  innovations,  operating  methods, 
and  other  alternatives  for  classes  and  cate- 
gories of  point  sources  (other  than  publicly 
owned  treatment  works) ;  and 

"(B)  specify  factors  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  best  measures  and 
practices  available  to  comply  with  subsection 
(b)  (2)  of  section  301  of  this  Act  to  be  appli- 
cable to  any  point  source  (other  than  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works)  within  such 
categories  or  classes.  Factors  relating  to  the 
assessment  of  best  available  demonstrated 
technology  shall  take  into  account  the  age 
of  equipment  and  facilities  Involved,  the 
process  employed  (including  whether  batch 
or  continuous),  the  engineering  aspects  of 
the  application  of  various  types  of  demon- 
strated control  techniques,  process  changes, 
the  cost  and  the  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  achieving  such  efflu- 
ent reduction,  foreign  competition,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Administrator  deems  ap- 
propriate; and 

"(3)  identify  control  measures  and  prac- 
tices available  to  eliminate  the  discharge  of 
pollutants  from  categories  and  classes  of 
point  sources,  taking  Into  account  the  cost 
of  achieving  such  elimination  of  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants. 
"(c)    The  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
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tlon,  with  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  other  Interested  persons,  shall 
issue  to  the  States  and  appropriate  water 
pollution  control  agencies  within  one  year 
after  enactment  of  this  title  (and  from  time 
to  time  tbereafer)  Information  on  the  proc- 
esses, procedures,  or  operating  methods 
which  result  in  the  elimination  or  reduction 
of  the  discharge  of  pollutants  to  implement 
standards  of  performance  under  section  306 
of  this  Act.  Such  information  shall  include 
technical  and  other  data,  including  costs,  as 
are  available  on  alternative  methods  of  elim- 
ination or  reduction  of  the  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants. Such  Information,  and  revisions 
thereof,  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  otherwise  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  other  Interested  persons,  shall 
publish  within  sUty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  title  (and  from  time  to  time  thereafter) 
Information,  In  terms  of  amoiuits  of  con- 
stituents and  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical characteristics  of  pollutants,  on  the 
degree  of  effluent  reduction  attainable 
through  the  application  of  secondary  treat- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies 
and  other  Interested  persons,  shall  publish 
within  nine  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  life  (and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter)  Information  on  alternative  waste 
treatment  management  techniques  and  sys- 
tems available  to  implement  section  201  of 
this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies 
and  other  interested  persons,  shall  Issue  to 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  States, 
water  pollution  control  agencies,  and  agencies 
designated  under  section  208  of  this  Act. 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection  (and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after) information  Including  (1)  guidelines 
for  identifying  and  evaluating  the  nature 
and  extent  of  nonpolnt  sources  of  pollutants, 
and  (2)  processes,  procediu'es,  and  methods 
to  control  pollution  resulting  from — 

"(A)  agricultural  and  silvlcultural  activi- 
ties, including  runoff  from  fields  and  crop 
and  forest  lands; 

"(B)  mining  activities.  Including  runoff 
and  siltatlon  from  new,  currently  operating, 
and  abandoned  surface  and  underground 
mines; 

"(C)  all  construction  activity.  Including 
runoff  from  the  facilities  resulting  from  such 
construction; 

"(D)  the  disposal  of  pollutants  in  wells  or 
In  subsurface  excavations; 

"(E)  salt  water  intrusion  resulting  from 
reductions  of  fresh  water  flow  from  any  cause, 
including  extraction  of  ground  water.  Irri- 
gation, obstruction,  and  diversion;  and 

"(F)  changes  in  the  movement,  flow,  or 
circulation  of  any  navigable  waters  or  ground 
waters,  including  changes  caused  by  the  con- 
struction of  dams,  levees,  channels,  cause- 
ways, or  flow  diversion  facilities. 
Such  information  and  revisions  thereof  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  public. 

"(f)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  States 
In  carrying  out  programs  under  section  402 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  publish, 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and  re- 
view at  least  annually  thereafter  and.  If  ap- 
propriate, revise  guidelines  for  pretreat- 
ment  of  pollutants  which  he  determines  are 
not  susceptible  to  treatment  by  publicly 
owned  treatment  works.  Guidelines  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  established  to  con- 
trol and  prevent  the  discharge  into  the  navi- 
gable watsrs,  the  contiguous  zone,  or  the 
ocean  (either  directly  or  through  publicly 
owned  treatment  works)  of  any  pollutant 
which  Interferes  with,  passes  through,  or 
otherwise    Incompatible    with    such    works. 


"(2)  When  publishing  guidelines  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  des- 
ignate the  category  or  categories  of  treat- 
ment works  to  which  the  guidelines  shall 
apply. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  promulgate  guide- 
lines establishing  test  procedures  for  the 
analysis  of  pollutants  that  shall  include  the 
factors  which  must  be  provided  in  any  certi- 
fication pursuant  to  section  401  of  this  Act 
or  permit  application  pursuant  to  section 
402  of  thU  Act. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  (1)  within 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title 
promulgate  guidelines  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  uniform  application  forms  and 
other  minimum  requirements  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  information  from  owners  and  op- 
erators of  point  sources  of  discharge  subject 
to  any  State  program  under  section  402  of 
this  Act,  and  (2)  within  ninety  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  promul- 
gate guidelines  establishing  the  minimum 
procedural  and  other  elements  of  any  State 
program  under  section  402  of  this  Act  which 
shall  Include: 

"(A)   monitoring  requirements; 

"(B)  rejKirtlng  requirements  (including 
procedures  to  make  information  available  to 
the  public); 

"(C)  enforcement  provisions;  and 

"(D)  funding,  personnel  qualifications, 
and  manpower  requirements  (Including  a  re- 
quirement that  no  board  or  body  which  ap- 
proves permit  applications  or  portions  there- 
of shall  Include,  as  a  member,  any  person 
who  receives,  or  has  during  the  previous  two 
years  received,  a  significant  portion  of  his 
income  directly  or  indirectly  from  permit 
holders  or  applicants  for  a  permit). 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion (and  from  time  to  time  thereafter) ,  issue 
such  information  on  methods,  procedures, 
and  processes  as  may  be  appropriate  to  re- 
store and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's publicly  owned  fresh  water  lakes. 

"(J)(l)  The  Administrator  shall,  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  for  the  maximum  utilization  of  the 
appropriate  programs  authorized  under  other 
Federal  law  to  be  carried  out  by  such  Secre- 
taries for  the  purpose  of  achieving  and  main- 
taining water  quality  through  appropriate 
Implementation  of  plans  approved  under  sec- 
tion 208  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  pursuant  to  any 
agreement  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  any 
f\inds  appropriated  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  to  supplement  any  funds 
otherwise  appropriated  to  carry  out  appro- 
priate programs  authorized  to  be  carried  out 
by  such  Secretaries. 

"(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, $100,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974.  Sums  so  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  imtll  ex- 
pended. 

"WATKE  QTTAUTT  INVENTORT 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Administrator,  In  co- 
operation with  the  States  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  appropriate  Federal  agenciee, 
shall  prepare  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1973,  which 
shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  specific  quality,  during 
1972,  with  appropriate  supplemental  deecrlp- 
tions  as  shall  be  required  to  take  Into  ac- 
count seasonal,  tidal,  and  othw  variations, 
of  all  navigable  waters  and  the  waters  of  the 
contiguous  zone; 
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"(2)  Include  an  Inventory  of  all  point 
sources  of  discharge  (based  on  a  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis  of  discharges)  of 
pollutants  Into  all  navigable  waters  and  the 
waters  of  the  contiguous  zone;  and 

"(3)  Identify  specifically  those  navlgaUe 
waters,  the  quality  of  which 

"(A)  Is  adequate  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  propagation  of  a  balanced  popu- 
lation of  shellfish,  fish,  and  wildlife  and  al- 
low recreational  activities  in  and  on  the 
water; 

"(B)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  attain 
such  level  by  1976  or  1981;  and 

"(C)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  attain 
such  level  by  any  later  date. 

"(b)(1)  Each  State  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  by  July  1,  1974, 
and  shall  bring  up  to  date  each  year  there- 
after, a  report  which  shall  Include — 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  water  quality  of 
all  navigable  waters  in  such  State  during 
the  preceding  year,  with  appropriate  supple- 
mental descriptions  as  shall  be  required  to 
take  Into  account  seasonal,  tidal,  and  other 
variations,  correlated  with  the  quality  of 
water  required  by  the  objective  of  this  Act 
(as  identified  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  criteria  published  under  section  304(a) 
of  this  Act)  and  the  water  quality  described 
In  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph; 

"(B)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
all  navigable  waters  of  such  State  provide  for 
the  protection  and  propagation  of  a  balanced 
population  of  shellfiah,  fish,  and  wildlife,  and 
allow  recreational  activities  in  and  on  the 
water; 

"(C)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  elimination  of  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
and  a  level  of  water  quality  which  provides 
for  the  protection  and  propagation  of  a  bal- 
anced population  of  shellfish,  flsh,  and  wild- 
life and  allows  recreational  activities  in  and 
on  the  water,  have  been  or  will  be  achieved 
by  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  together 
with  recommendations  as  to  additional  ac- 
tion necessary  to  achieve  such  objectives  and 
for  what  waters  such  additional  action  1b 
necessary; 

"(D)  an  estimate  of  (1)  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  environmental  costs  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act  in  such 
State;  (11)  the  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental benefits  of  such  achievement;  and 
(111)  an  estimate  of  the  date  of  such  achieve- 
ment; and 

"(E)  a  description  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  nonpolnt  sources  of  pollutants,  and 
recommendations  as  to  the  programs  which 
must  be  undertaken  to  control  each  category 
of  such  sources.  Including  an  estimate  of  the 
costs  of  implementing  such  programs. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit 
such  State  reports,  together  with  an  analy- 
sis thereof,  to  Congress  on  or  before  April  1, 
1975,  and  annually  thereafter. 

"national     STANDAX08     OF     PERFOBMANCK 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'standard  of  performance* 
means  a  standard  for  the  control  of  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  which  reflects  the  great- 
eat  degree  of  effluent  reduction  which  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  achievable 
through  application  of  the  best  available 
demonstrated  control  technology,  processes, 
operating  methods,  or  other  alternatives.  In- 
cluding, where  practicable,  a  standard  per- 
mitting no  discharge  of  pollutants. 

"(2)  The  term  'new  sovirce'  means  any 
source,  the  construction  or  modification  of 
which  Is  commenced  after  the  publication 
of  proposed  regulations  prescribing  a  stand- 
ard of  performance  under  this  section  which 
will  be  applicable  to  such  source,  if  such 
standard  is  thereafter  promulgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

"  (8 )  The  term  'source'  means  any  building, 
structure,  facility,  or  Installation  from  whlob 
there  Is  or  may  be  the  discharge  of  poUat* 
ants. 


"(4)  The  term  'owner  or  operator'  means 
any  person  who  owns,  leases,  operates,  con- 
trols, or  supervises  a  source. 

"(6)  The  term  'modification'  means  any 
construction  (other  than  construction  of  pol- 
lution abatement  facilities  as  determined  by 
tlie  Administrator  or  appropriate  State 
agency)  which  may  alter  the  nature  or  may 
Increase  the  amounts  of  pollutants,  or  coin- 
blnatloDs  of  such  pollutants,  discharged  by 
a  source. 

"(6)  The  term  'construction'  means  any 
placement,  assembly,  or  Installation  of  facil- 
ities or  equipment  (Including  contracttial 
obligations  to  purchase  such  facilities  or 
equipment)  at  the  premises  where  such 
equipment  will  be  used.  Including  prepara- 
tion work  at  such  premises. 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  The  Administrator  shall,  with- 
in ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  publish  (and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  shall  revise)  a  list  of  categories  of 
sources,  which  shall,  at  the  minimum. 
Include: 

"ptilp  and  paper  mills; 

"paperboard,  builders  paper  and  board 
mills; 

"meat  product  and  rendering  processing; 

"dairy  products  processing; 

"grain  mills; 

"caimed  and  preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables processing; 

"canned  and  preserved  seafood  processing; 

"sugar  processing; 

"textUe  mills; 

"cement  manufacturing; 

"feedlots; 

"electroplating; 

"organic  chemicals  manufactxirlng; 

"Inorganic  chemicals  manufacturing; 

"plastic  and  synthetic  materials  manufac- 
turing; 

"soap  and  detergent  manufactvulng; 

"fertilizer  manvifacturlng; 

"petroleum  refining; 

"iron  and  steel  manufacturing; 

"ironferrous  metals  manufacturing; 

"phosphate  manufacturing; 

"steam  electric  powerplants; 

"ferroalloy  manufacturing; 

"leather  tanning  and  finishing; 

"glass  and  asbestos  manufacturing; 

"rubber  processing;  and 

"timber  products  processing. 

"(B)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  In  no  case 
more  than  one  year,  after  a  category  of 
sources  is  included  in  a  list  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  propose  and  publish  regulations 
establishing  Federal  standards  of  perform- 
ance for  new  sources  within  such  category. 
The  Administrator  shall  afford  Interested 
persons  an  opportunity  for  written  comment 
on  such  proposed  regulations.  After  consider- 
ing such  comments,  he  shall  promulgate, 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
publication  of  such  proposed  regulations, 
such  standards  with  such  adjustments  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  The  Administrator  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  as  technology  and  alterna- 
tives change,  revise  such  standards  following 
the  procedure  required  by  this  subsection 
for  promulgation  of  such  standards.  Stand- 
ards of  performance,  or  revisions  thereof, 
shall  become  effective  upon  promulgation.  In 
establishing  or  revising  Federal  standards  of 
performance  for  new  sources  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration factors  relating  to  the  age  of 
equipment  and  facilities  involved,  the  process 
employed,  the  engineering  aspects  of  the  ap- 
plication of  various  types  of  demonstrated 
control  techniques,  process  changes,  the  cost 
of  and  the  economic,  social,  and  environmen- 
tal Impact  of  achieving  such  effluent  reduc- 
tion, foreign  competition,  and  such  other 
factors  as  he  determines  appropriate. 

"(C)  Such  standards  of  performance  shall 
apply  to  all  sources  within  such  category, 
unless,  upon  apollcatlon  from  an  owner  or 
OfMrator  of  any  source  which  as  a  result  of 


modification  is  subject  to  this  section,  the 
Administrator  determines,  after  public  hear- 
ing, that  the  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental costs  of  Implementing  such  standard 
bear  no  reasonable  relationship  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  benefits 
(including  water  quality  objectives)  to  be 
obtained.  Any  such  determination  shall  be 
accompanied  by  an  appropriate  adjustment 
of  such  standard  for  such  source,  which  shall 
reflect  the  greatest  degree  of  effluent  reduc- 
tion which  the  Administrator  determines  can 
reasonably  be  achieved  by  such  source. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  distinguish 
among  classes,  types,  and  sizes  within  cate- 
gories of  new  sources  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing such  standards  and  shall  consider 
the  type  of  process  employed  (including 
whether  batch  or  continuous) . 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  new  source  owned  or  operated 
by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
of  performance  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion. It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner  or 
operator  of  any  new  source  to  operate  such 
source  In  violation  of  any  standard  of  per- 
formance applicable  to  such  source. 

"toxic    and    PEETREATMENT    EFFLrENT 
STANDARDS 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  publish  (and  from  time 
to  time  thereafter  revise)  a  list  which  in- 
cludes any  toxic  pollutant  or  combination 
of  such  pollutants  for  which  an  effluent 
standard  (which  may  include  a  prohibition 
of  the  discharge  of  such  pollutants  or  com- 
bination of  such  pollutants)  will  be  estab- 
lished under  this  section.  The  Administrator 
in  publishing  such  list  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  toxicity  of  the  pollutant,  its  per- 
sistence, degradabllity,  the  usual  or  poten- 
tial presence  of  the  affected  organisms  In  the 
receiving  waters,  the  Importance  of  the  af- 
fected organisms  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  effect  of  the  toxic  pollutant  on  such 
organisms. 

"(2)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  any  list,  or 
revision  thereof,  containing  toxic  pollutants 
or  combination  of  pollutants  vmder  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor, in  accordance  with  section  553  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  publish 
a  proposed  effluent  standard  (or  a  prohibi- 
tion) for  such  pollutant  or  combination  of 
pollutants  which  shall  take  Into  account  the 
toxicity  of  the  pollutant,  its  persistent,  de- 
gradabllity, the  xisual  or  potential  presence 
of  the  affected  organisms  In  the  receiving 
waters,  the  Importance  of  the  affected  orga- 
nisms and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  effect 
of  the  toxic  pollutant  on  such  organisms, 
and  he  shall  publish  a  notice  for  a  public 
hearing  on  such  proposed  standard  to  be 
held  within  thirty  days.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  such  hearing,  but  not  later  than  six 
months  after  publication  of  the  proposed  ef- 
fluent standard  (or  prohibition) .  unless  the 
Administrator  finds,  on  the  record,  that  a 
modification  of  such  proposed  standard  (or 
prohibition)  Is  Justified  based  upon  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  adduced  at  such 
hearings,  such  standards  (or  prohibition) 
shall  be  promulgated. 

"(3)  If  after  a  public  hearing  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  a  modification  of  such  pro- 
posed standard  (or  prohibition)  Is  Justified, 
a  revised  effluent  standard  (or  prohibition) 
for  such  pollutant  or  combination  of  pollut- 
ants shall  be  promulgated  immediately. 
Such  standard  (or  prohibition)  shall  be  re- 
viewed and,  if  appropriate,  revised  at  least 
every  three  years. 

"(4)  Any  effluent  standard  promulgated 
under  this  section  shall  be  at  that  level 
which  the  Administrator  determines  pro- 
vides an  ample  margin  of  safety. 

"(5)  When  proposing  or  promulgating  any 
effluent    standard    (or    prohibition)    under 
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tbla  aectlon,  the  Administrator  sball  desig- 
nate the  category  or  categories  of  aources  to 
which  the  effluent  standard  (or  prohibition) 
shall  apply. 

"(6)  Any  effluent  standard  (or  prohibition) 
established  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  such  date  or  dates  as  specified 
in  the  order  promulgating  such  standard, 
but  m  no  case  more  than  one  year  from 
the  date  of  such  promulgation. 

"(7)  Prior  to  publishing  any  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  section  the  Administrator 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
within  the  time  provided,  consult  with  ap- 
propriate advisory  committees.  States,  Inde- 
pendent experts,  and  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

"(8)  After  the  effective  date  of  any  effluent 
standard  or  prohibition  promulgated  under 
this  subsection.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
owner  or  operator  of  any  source  to  operate 
any  source  In  violation  of  any  such  effluent 
standard  or  prohibition. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shaU,  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  and  from  time  to 
time  thereafter,  publish  proposed  regulations 
establishing  pretreatment  standards  for  in- 
troduction of  pollutants  into  treatment 
works  (as  defined  In  section  212  of  this  Act) 
which  are  publicly  owned  for  those  pollut- 
ants which  are  determined  not  to  be  sus- 
ceptible to  treatment  by  such  treatment 
works  or  which  would  Interfere  with  the  op- 
eration of  such  treatment  works.  Not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  such  publication,  and 
after  opportunity  for  public  hearing,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  such  pretreat- 
ment standards.  Pretreatment  standards  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  specify  a  time  for 
compliance  not  to  exceed  three  years  from 
the  date  of  promulgation  and  shall  be  estab- 
lished to  prevent  the  discharge  of  any  pol- 
lutant through  treatment  works  (as  defined 
In  section  212  of  thU  Act)  which  are  publicly 
owned,  which  pollutant  interferes  with, 
passes  through,  or  otherwise  Is  Incompatible 
with  such  works. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  as  control  technology,  processes, 
operating  methods,  or  other  alternatives 
change,  revise  such  standards  following  the 
procedure  established  by  this  subsection  for 
promulgation  of  such  standards. 

"(3)  When  proposing  or  promulgating  any 
pretreatment  standard  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  designate  the  cate- 
gory or  categories  of  sources  to  which  such 
standard  shall  apply. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  effect 
any  pretreatment  requirement  established 
by  any  State  or  local  law  not  In  conflict  with 
any  pretreatment  standard  established  under 
this  subsection. 

"INSPECTIONS,    MONITORINC,    AND   ENTRY 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  Whenever  required  to  carry 
out  the  objective  of  this  Act,  including  but 
not  limited  to  (1)  developing  or  assisting  in 
the  development  of  any  effluent  limitation 
or  other  limitation,  prohibition,  or  effluent 
standard,  pretreatment  standard,  or  stand- 
ard of  performance  under  this  Act;  (2)  de- 
termining whether  any  person  is  in  violation 
of  any  such  effluent  limitation,  or  other  limi- 
tation, prohibition  or  effluent  standard,  pre- 
treatment standard,  or  standard  of  perform- 
ance; (3)  any  requirement  established  under 
thU  section:  or  (4)  carrying  out  sections  305 
311.402.  and  504  of  this  Act — 

"(A)  the  Administrator  shall  require  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  point  source  to  (1) 
establish  and  maintain  such  records  (11) 
make  such  reports,  (ill)  install,  use.  and 
maintain  such  monitoring  equipment  or 
methods  (including  where  appropriate,  bio- 
logical monitoring  methods),  (ly)  sample 
such  effluents  (in  accordance  with  such 
methods,  at  such  locations,  at  such  Inter- 
vals, and  in  such  manner  as  the  Administra- 
tor shall  prescribe),  and  (v)   provide  such 


other  Information  as  he  may  reasonably  re- 
quire; and 

"(B)  the  Administrator  or  his  authorized 
representative,  upon  presentation  of  his 
credentials — 

"(1)  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to,  upon, 
or  through  any  premises  In  which  an  effluent 
source  is  located  or  In  which  any  records  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  clause  (A)  of 
this  subsection  are  located,  and 

"(11)  may  at  reasonable  times  have  access 
to  and  copy  any  records,  Inspect  any  moni- 
toring equipment  or  method  required  under 
clause  (A),  and  sample  any  effluents  which 
'  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  source  Is  re- 
quired to  sample  under  such  clause. 

"(b)  Any  records,  reports,  or  information 
obtained  under  this  section  shall  be  available 
to  the  public,  except  that  upon  a  showing 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by  any 
person  that  records,  reports,  or  information, 
or  particular  part  thereof  (other  than  effluent 
data) ,  to  which  the  Administrator  has  access 
under  this  section,  if  made  public  would 
dlviilge  methods  or  processes  entitled  to  pro- 
tection as  trade  secrets  of  such  person,  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  such  record,  re- 
port, or  Information,  or  particular  portion 
thereof  confidential  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  CJode,  except  that  such  record, 
report,  or  Information  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  officers,  employees,  or  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant 
In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

"rEDEBAL    ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  (1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
any  information  avaUable  to  him,  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  any  person  is  in  viola- 
tion of  any  condition  or  limlUtion  which  Im- 
plements sections  301,  302,  306,  307,  308,  or 
316  of  this  Act  in  a  permit  issued  by  a  State 
under  an  approved  permit  program  under 
section  402  of  this  Act,  he  shaU  proceed  un- 
der his  authority  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  or  he  shall  notify  the  person  in 
alleged  violation  and  such  State  of  such  find. 
Ing.  If  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator's notification  the  State  has  not 
commenced  appropriate  enforcement  action 
the  Administrator  shall  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  comply  with  such  condi- 
tion or  limitation  or  shall  bring  a  civU  action 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  to  him,  the  Administrator  finds  that 
violations  of  permit  conditions  or  limitations 
as  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  so  widespread  that  such  violations 
appear  to  result  from  a  failure  of  the  State 
to  enforce  such  permit  conditions  or  limita- 
tions effectively,  he  shall  so  notUy  the  State. 
If  the  Administrator  finds  such  failure  ex- 
tends beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  such 
notice,  he  shaU  give  public  notice  of  such 
finding.  During  the  period  beginning  with 
such  public  notice  and  ending  when  such 
State  satisfies  the  Administrator  that  it  will 
enforce  such  conditions  and  limitations 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
period  of  -federally  assumed  enforcement'), 
the  Administrator  shall  enforce  any  permit 
condition  or  limitation  with  respect  to  anv 
person —  ' 

"(A)  by  issuing  an  order  to  comply  with 
such  condition  or  limitation,  or 

"(B)  by  bringing  a  civU  action  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Whenever  on  the  basis  of  an  •  infor- 
mation available  to  him  the  Administrator 
finds  that  any  person  is  in  violation  of  sec- 
tions 301,  302,  306,  307,  308,  or  316  of  this  Act, 
or  is  in  violation  of  any  permit  condition  or 
Umltation  implementing  any  of  such  sections, 
in  a  permit  issued  under  section  402  of  this 
Act  by  him  or  by  a  State,  he  shall  Issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  comply  with 
such  section  or  requirement,  or  he  shall  bring 
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a  civil  action  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(4)  A  copy  of  any  order  issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  sent  immediately  by  the 
Administrator  to  the  State  in  which  the 
violation  occurs  and  other  affected  States. 
Any  order  issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  by  personal  service  and  shall  state  with 
reasonable  specificity  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
lation, specify  a  time  for  compliance,  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days,  which  the  Administrator 
determines  Is  reasonable,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  seriousness  of  the  violation  and 
any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable requirements.  In  any  case  in  which 
an  order  under  this  subsection  (or  notice  to 
a  violator  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section) is  issued  to  a  corporation,  a  copy 
of  such  order  (or  notice)  shall  be  served  on 
any  appropriate  corporate  officers.  An  order 
issued  under  this  subsection  relating  to  a 
violation  of  section  308  of  this  Act  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  per.«on  to  whom  it  is  is- 
sued has  had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with 
the  Administrator  concerning  the  alleeed 
violation.  ^ 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
commence  a  civil  action  for  appropriate  re- 
lief. Including  a  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction, for  any  violation  for  which  he  Is 
authorized  to  issue  a  compliance  order  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Any  action 
under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  the  defendant  is  located  or 
resides  or  Is  doing  business,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  such  viola- 
tion and  to  require  compliance.  Notice  of  the 
commencement  of  such  action  shall  be  given 
immediately  to  the  appropriate  State. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  person  who  willfully  or  neg- 
Ugently  violates  section  301,  302,  306,  307, 
308,  at  316  of  this  Act.  or  any  permit  condi- 
tion or  limitation  implementing  any  of  such 
sections  in  a  permit  Issued  under  section 
402  of  this  Act  by  the  Administrator  or  by  a 
State.  shaU  be  ptmUhed  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $2,500  nor  more  than  $25,000  per  day  of 
violation,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  both.  If  the  conviction 
is  for  a  violation  committed  after  a  first  con- 
viction of  such  person  under  this  paragraph 
punishment  shaU  be  by  a  fine  of  not  more' 
than  $50,000  per  day  of  violation  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  years  or 
by  both. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  any 
false  statement  representation  or  certifica- 
tion in  any  application  record  report  plan  or 
other  document  filed  or  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  this  Act  or  who  falsifies  tam- 
pers with  or  knowingly  renders  inaccurate 
any  monitoring  device  or  method  required 
to  be  maintained  under  this  Act  shall  upon 
conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months  or  by  both. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'person*  shall  mean,  in  addition  to 
the  definition  contained  In  section  506(5) 
of  this  Act,  any  responsible  corporate  officer. 
"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  section  301 
302,  306,  307,  308,  or  316  of  this  Act,  or  any 
permit  condition  or  limitation  Implement- 
ing any  of  such  sections  In  a  permit  Issued 
under  section  402  of  this  Act  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, or  by  a  State,  and  any  person  who 
violates  any  order  Issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  per  day  of  such  violation. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  mvuiicipaUty  Is  a  party 
to  a  civil  action  brought  by  the  United  States 
under  this  section,  the  State  In  which  such 
municipality  Is  located  shaU  be  Joined  as  a 
party.  Such  State  shall  be  Uable  for  payment 
of  any  Judgment,  or  any  expenses  Incurred 
as  a  result  of  complying  with  any  Judgment, 
entered  against  the  municipality  in  such 
action  to  the  extent  that  the  laws  of  that 
State  prevent  the  munlclpaUty  from  raising 
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revenues  needed  to  comply  with  such  Judg- 
ment. 

"INTERNATIONAL   POIitrTION    ABATEMXNT 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator, 
upon  receipts  of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies 
from  any  dvUy  constituted  International 
agency,  has  reason  to  believe  that  pollution 
Is  occurring  which  endangers  the  health  or 
welfare  of  persons  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  requests  him  to  abate 
such  poUutlon,  he  shall  give  formal  notifica- 
tion thereof  to  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  of  the  State  or  States  In  which 
such  discharge  or  discharges  originate  and  to 
the  appropriate  Interstate  agency,  if  any.  He 
shall  also  promptly  call  such  a  hearing,  If 
be  believes  that  such  poUution  is  occturlng 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  such  action, 
and  if  such  foreign  country  has  given  the 
United  States  essentially  the  same  rights 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  and  control 
of  pollution  occurring  In  that  country  as  la 
given  that  country  by  this  subsection.  The 
Administrator,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  invite  the  foreign  country  which 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pollution 
to  attend  and  participate  In  the  hearing,  and 
the  representative  of  such  country  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  hearing  and  any  fvirther 
proceeding  resulting  from  such  hearing,  have 
all  the  rights  of  a  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  modify,  amend,  repeal,  or 
otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  1909 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  or  the  Water  UtUlza- 
tlon  Treaty  of  1944  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  (59  Stat.  1219) ,  relative  to  the 
control  and  abatement  of  pollution  in  waters 
covered  by  those  treaties. 

"(b)  The  calling  of  a  hearing  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  by  the  courts, 
the  Administrator,  or  any  person  as  lim- 
iting, modifying,  or  otherwise  affecting  the 
fimctlons  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section  to  establish 
and  enforce  water  quality  requirements 
imder  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  a  public 
hearing  before  a  hearing  board  of  five  or 
more  persons  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  and  the  chairman  who  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Administrator  shall  not  be 
officers  or  employees  of  Federal.  State,  or 
local  governments.  On  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  at  such  hearing,  the  board 
shall  within  sixty  days  after  completion  of 
the  hearing  make  findings  of  fact  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  pollution  Is  occurring 
and  shall  thereupon  by  decision,  incorporat- 
ing Its  findings  therein,  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  abate  the  poUutlon  as  may 
be  appropriate  and  shall  transmit  such  de- 
cision and  the  record  of  the  hearings  to  the 
Administrator.  All  such  decisions  shall  be 
public.  Upon  receipt  of  such  decision,  the 
Administrator  shall  promptly  Implement  the 
board's  decision  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(d)  In  connection  with  any  hearing  called 
under  this  subsection,  the  board  Is  au- 
thorized to  require  any  person  whose  al- 
leged activities  result  In  discharges  causing 
or  contributing  to  pollution  to  .  file  with 
it  in  such  forms  as  It  may  prescribe,  a  report 
based  on  existing  data,  furnishing  such  In- 
formation as  may  reasonably  be  required  as 
to  the  character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  such 
discharges  and  the  use  of  facilities  or  other 
means  to  prevent  or  reduce  such  discharges 
by  the  person  filing  such  a  report.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise, 
as  the  board  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed 
with  the  board  within  such  reasonable  pe- 
riod as  It  may  prescribe,  unless  additional 
time  Is  granted  by  It.  Upon  a  showing  satis- 
factory to  the  board  by  the  person  filing 
such    report   that    such   report   or   portion 


thereof  (other  than  effluent  data),  to  which 
the  Administrator  has  access  under  this  sec- 
tion, if  made  public  would  divulge  trade 
secrets  or  secret  processes  of  such  person, 
the  board  shall  consider  such  report  or  por- 
tion thereof  confidential  for  the  purjKwes  of 
section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  If  any  person  required  to  file  any 
report  under  this  paragraph  shall  faU  to 
do  so  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  board  for 
filing  the  same,  and  such  failure  shall  con- 
tinue for  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
default,  such  person  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  each 
and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such 
failure,  which  forfeiture  shall  be  payable 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  recoverable  In  a  civil  suit  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  where  such  per- 
son has  his  principal  office  or  In  any  dis- 
trict in  which  he  does  business.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  upon  application  therefor 
remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  provided 
for  under  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Board  members,  other  than  officers  or 
employees  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ments, shall  be,  for  each  day  (Including 
traveltlme)  during  which  they  are  perform- 
ing board  business,  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Administra- 
tor but  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rato 
of  pay  for  grade  GS-18,  as  provided  in  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
6  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  of  sections 
6703  and  5704  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  be  fully  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  related  expenses. 

"(f)  When  any  such  recommendation 
adopted  by  the  Administrator  involves  the 
Institution  of  enforcement  proceedings 
against  any  person  to  obtain  the  abatement 
of  pollution  subject  to  such  recommenda- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  institute  such 
proceedings  If  he  believes  that  the  evidence 
warrants  such  proceedings.  The  district  co\u-t 
of  the  United  States  shall  consider  and  de- 
tormine  de  novo  all  relevant  Issues,  but  shall 
receive  in  evidence  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  conference  or  hearing  board. 
The  court  shall  have  Jvirlsdlctlon  to  enter 
such  Judgment  and  orders  enforcing  such 
Judgment  as  It  deems  appropriate  or  to  re- 
mand such  proceedings  to  the  Administra- 
tor for  such  further  action  as  It  may  direct. 

"on.  AND  HAZARDOUS  STTBSTANCE  LIABILITY 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term — 

"(1)  'oil'  meims  oil  of  any  kind  or  In  any 
form,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  petro- 
leum, fuel  oil.  sludge,  oil  refuse,  and  oil 
mixed  with  wastes  other  than  dredged  spoil; 

"(2)  'discharge'  Includes,  but  Is  not  limit- 
ed to,  any  spilling,  leaking,  pumping,  pour- 
ing, emitting,  emptying  or  dumping; 

"(3)  'vessel'  mecms  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means  of 
transportation  on  wator  other  than  a  public 
vessel; 

"(4)  'public  vessel'  means  a  vessel  owned 
or  bareboat-chartered  and  operated  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  a  foreign  nation,  ex- 
cept when  such  vessel  Is  engaged  In  com- 
merce; 

"(5)  'United  States'  means  the  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone.  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(6)  'owner  or  operator'  means  (A)  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel,  any  person  owning,  oper- 
ating, or  chartering  by  demise,  such  vessel, 
and  (B)  in  the  case  of  an  onshore  facility,  and 
an  offshore  facility,  any  person  owning  or 
operating  such  onshore  facility  or  offshore 
facility,  and  (C)  in  the  case  of  any  aban- 
doned offshore  facility,  the  person  who  owned 


or  operated  such  facility  immediately  prior 
to  such  abandonment; 

"(7)  'person'  Includes  an  individual,  firm, 
corporation,  association,  and  a  partnership; 
"(8)  'remove'  or  'removal'  refers  to  removal 
of  the  oil  or  hazardous  substances  from  the 
water  and  shorelines  or  the  taking  of  such 
other  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  mlml- 
mlze  or  mitigate  damage  to  the  public  health 
or  welfare,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
fish,  shellfish,  wildlife,  and  public  and  private 
property,  shorelines,  and  beaches; 

"(9)  'contiguous  zone'  means  the  entire 
zone  established  or  to  be  established  by  the 
United  States  under  article  24  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone; 

"(10)   'onshore  facility  '  means  any  facility    ■ 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  motor  vehicles 
and  rolling  stock)  of  any  kind  located  in,  on, 
or  under,  any  land  within  the  United  States 
other  than  submerged  land; 

"(11)  'offshore  faculty'  means  any  faculty 
of  any  kind  located  In,  on,  or  under,  any  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
other  than  a  vessel  or  a  public  vessel; 

"(12)   'act  of  God'  means  an  act  occasioned 
by  an  unanticipated  grave  natural  disaster; 
"(13)  'barrel'  means  42  United  States  gal- 
lons at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit; 

"(14)  'hazardous  substance'  means  any 
substance  designated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  (2)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
there  shoiild  be  no  discharges  of  oU  or 
hazardous  substances  Into  or  upon  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  adjoining 
shorelines,  or  into  or  upon  the  waters  of  the 
contiguous  zone. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Administrator  shall  develop, 
promulgate,  and  revise  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, regulations  designating  as  hazardovis 
substances,  other  than  oU  as  defined  In  this 
section,  such  elements  and  compounds 
which,  when  discharged  In  any  quantity  into 
or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  adjoining  shorelines  or  the  waters 
of  the  contiguous  zone,  present  an  imminent 
and  substantial  danger  to  the  public  health 
or  welfare,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  fish, 
shellfish,  wildlife,  shorelines,  and  beaches. 
"(B)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  Include 
In  any  designation  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  subsection  a  determination  whether 
any  such  designated  hazardous  substance  is 
itself  actually  removable. 

"(11)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  vessel, 
onshore  faculty,  or  offshore  faculty  from 
which  there  is  discharged  any  hazardous 
substance  determined  not  removable  under 
clause  (I)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
liable,  subject  to  the  defenses  to  llabUlty 
provided  under  subsection  (f  ^  of  this  section, 
as  appropriate,  to  the  United  States  for  a 
dvU  penalty  per  discharge  established  by  the 
Administrator  based  on  toxicity,  degradabU- 
Ity,  and  disposal  characteristics  of  such  sub- 
stance, in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000, 
except  that  where  the  United  States  can  show 
that  such  discharge  was  a  result  of  wUlful 
negligence  or  willful  misconduct  within  the 
privity  and  knowledge  of  the  owner,  such 
owner  or  operator  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  clvU  penalty  In  such  amount  as 
the  Administrator  shall  establish,  based  upon 
the  toxicity,  degradabUlty  and  disposal 
characteristics  of  such  substance. 

"(3)  The  discharge  of  oU  or  hazardous 
substances  into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  adjoining  shorelines, 
or  Into  or  upon  the  waters  of  the  contiguous 
zone  In  harmful  quantities  as  determined  by 
the  President  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection.  Is  prohibited,  except  (A)  In  the 
case  of  such  discharges  of  oU  into  the 
waters  of  the  contlguovis  zone,  where  per- 
mitted under  article  IV  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Sea  by  OU,  1954,  as  amended,  and 
(B)    where  permitted  In  quantities  and  at 
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times  and  locations  or  under  such  circum- 
stances or  conditions  as  the  President  may, 
by  regulation,  determine  not  to  be  barm- 
ful.  Any  regulations  Issued  under  tbls  sub- 
section sball  be  consistent  with  maritime 
safety  and  wltb  marine  and  navigation  laws 
and  regulations  and  applicable  water  quality 
standards. 

"(4)  The  President  shall  by  regulation, 
to  be  Issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  determine 
for  the  piuposes  of  this  section,  those  quan- 
tities of  oil  and  any  hazardous  substance  the 
discharge  of  which,  at  such  times,  locations, 
clrcimastances,  and  conditions,  will  be  harm- 
ful to  the  public  health  or  welfare  of  the 
United  States  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
fish,  shellfish,  wildlife,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate property,  shorelines,  and  beaches  ex- 
cept that  In  the  case  of  the  discharge  of  oil 
Into  or  upon  the  waters  of  the  contiguous 
zone,  only  those  discharges  which  threaten 
the  fishery  resources  of  the  contiguous  zone 
or  threaten  to  pollute  or  contribute  to  the 
pollution  of  the  territory  or  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States  may  be  determined 
to  be  harmful. 

"(5)  Any  person  In  charge  of  a  vessel  or 
of  an  onshore  facility  or  an  offshore  facility 
shall,  as  soon  as  he  has  knowledge  of  any 
discharge  of  oil  or  a  hazardous  substance 
from  such  vessel  or  facility  In  violation  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  Immediate- 
ly notify  the  appropriate  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  of  such  discharge. 
Any  such  person  who  falls  to  notify  Imme- 
diately such  agency  of  such  discharge  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  Notification  received  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  or  Information  obtained  by 
the  exploitation  of  such  notification  shall  not 
be  lised  against  any  such  person  In  any  crim- 
inal case,  except  a  prosecution  for  perjury  or 
for  giving  a  false  statement. 

"(6)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  any  vessel, 
onshore  facility,  or  offshore  facility  from 
which  oil  or  a  hazardous  substance  Is  dis- 
charged in  violation  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  offense.  No  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  unless  the  owner  or  op- 
erator charged  shall  have  been  given  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such  charge. 
Each  violation  Is  a  separate  offense.  Any  such 
civil  penalty  may  be  compromised  by  such 
Secretary.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
penalty,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In  com- 
promise, the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty 
to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  owner  or 
operator  charged,  the  effect  on  the  owner  or 
operator's  ability  to  continue  In  business, 
and  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  shall  b« 
considered  by  such  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  withhold  at  the  request 
of  such  Secretary  the  clearance  required  by 
section  4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  91), 
of  any  vessel  the  owner  or  operator  of  which 
is  subject  to  the  foregoing  penalty.  Clear- 
ance may  be  granted  In  such  cases  upon  the 
filing  of  a  bond  or  other  surety  satisfactory 
to  such  Secretary. 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  any  oil  or  a  hazardous 
substance  is  discharged,  Into  or  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
joining shorelines,  or  Into  or  upon  the  waters 
of  the  contiguous  zone,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  act  to  remove  or  arrange  for  the 
removal  of  such  oil  or  substance  at  any  time, 
unless  he  determines  such  removal  will  be 
done  properly  by  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  vessel,  onshore  facility,  or  offshore  facility 
from  which  the  discharge  occurs. 

"(2)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  National  Contingency 
Plan  for  removal  of  oil  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances, pursuant  to  this  subsection.  Such 
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National  Contingency  Plan  shall  provide  for 
efficient,  coordinated,  and  effective  action  to 
minimize  damage  from  oil  and  hazardous 
substance  discharges.  Including  containment. 
dispersal,  and  removal  of  oU  and  hazardous 
substances,  and  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to— 

"(A)  assignment  of  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  in  coordination  with  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
water  f)oUutlon  control,  conservation,  and 
port  authorities; 

"(B)  Identification,  procurement,  mainte- 
nance, and  storage  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies; 

"(C)  establishment  or  designation  of  a 
strike  force  consisting  of  personnel  who  shall 
be  trained,  prepared,  and  available  to  pro- 
vide necessary  services  to  carry  out  the  Plan, 
Including  the  establishment  at  major  ports, 
to  be  determined  by  the  President,  of  emer- 
gency task  forces  of  trained  personnel,  ade- 
quate oil  and  hazardous  substance  pollution 
control  equipment  and  material,  and  a  de- 
tailed oil  and  hazardous  substance  pollution 
prevention  and  removal  plan; 

"(D)  a  system  of  s\irvelllance  and  notice 
designed  to  Insure  earliest  possible  notice  of 
discharges  of  oU  and  hazardous  substances 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency; 

"(E)  establishment  of  a  national  center 
to  provide  coordination  and  direction  for 
operations  In  carrying  out  the  Plan; 

"(F)  procedures  and  techniques  to  be  em- 
ployed In  Identifying,  containing,  dlsi)erslng, 
and  removing  oil  and  hazardous  substances; 
and 

"(G)  a  schedule,  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  identifying  (l)  dlspersants 
and  other  chemicals,  if  any,  that  may  be  used 
In  carrying  out  the  Plan,  (11)  the  waters  in 
which  such  dlsi>ersants  and  chemicals  may 
be  used,  and  (ill)  the  quantities  of  such 
dlspersant  or  chemical  which  can  be  used 
safely  In  such  waters,  which  schedule  shall 
provide  In  the  case  of  any  dlspersant,  chemi- 
cal, or  waters  not  spedflcally  identified  in 
such  schedule  that  the  President,  or  his 
delegate,  may,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  iden- 
tify the  dlspersants  and  other  chemicals 
which  may  be  used,  the  waters  In  which  they 
may  be  used,  and  the  quantities  which  can 
be  used  safely  In  such  waters. 
The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  he 
deems  advisable  revise  or  otherwise  amend 
the  National  Contingency  Plan.  After  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Contingency  Plan, 
the  removal  of  oil  and  hazardous  substances 
and  actions  to  minimize  damage  from  oil  and 
hazardous  substances  discbarges  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  be  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Contingency  Plan. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  marine  disaster  m  or 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  has  created  a  substantial  threat  of 
a  pollution  hazard  to  the  public  health  or 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife 
and  the  public  and  private  shorelines  and 
beaches  of  the  United  States,  because  of  a 
discharge,  or  an  Imminent  discharge,  of  large 
quantities  of  oil,  or  of  a  hazardous  substance 
from  a  vessel  the  United  States  may  (A)  co- 
ordinate and  direct  all  public  and  private 
efforts  directed  at  the  removal  or  elimina- 
tion of  such  threat;  and  (B)  summarily  re- 
move, and,  If  necessary,  destroy  such  vessel 
by  whatever  means  are  available  without  re- 
gard to  any  provisions  of  law  governing  the 
employment  of  personnel  or  the  expenditure 
of  appropriated  funds.  Any  expense  Incurred 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  a  cost  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  Durposes  of  subsection  (f )  in  the  removal 
of  oil  or  hazardous  substance. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  action  taken 
by  a  State  or  locil  government,  when  the 
President  determines  there  is  an  Imminent 
and  substantial  threat  to  the  public  health 
or  welfare  of  the  United  States,  Including, 


but  not  limited  to,  fish,  shellfish,  ana  wild- 
life and  public  and  private  property,  shore- 
lines, and  beaches  within  the  United  States, 
because  of  an  actual  or  threatened  discharge 
of  oil  or  hazardous  substance  Into  or  upon  th» 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
an  onshore  or  offshore  faculty,  the  President 
may  require  the  United  States  attorney  of 
the  district  in  which  the  threat  occurs  to  se- 
cure such  relief  as  may  be  necessary  to  abate 
such  threat,  and  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  relief  as  the  public  interest  and  the 
equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

"(f)(1)  Except  where  an  owner  or  opera- 
tor can  prove  that  a  discharge  was  caused 
solely  by  (A)  an  act  of  God,  (B)  an  act  of 
war,  (C)  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  (D)  an  act  or  omis- 
sion of  a  third  party  without  regard  to 
whether  any  such  act  or  omission  was  or  was 
not  negligent,  or  any  combination  of  the 
foregoing  clauses,  such  owner  or  operator  of 
any  vessel  from  which  oil  or  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance Is  discharged  In  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)  of  this  section  shaU,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
actual  costs  incurred  under  subsection  (c) 
for  the  removal  of  such  oil  or  substance  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  gross  ton  of  such 
vessel  or  $14,000,000,  whichever  Is  lesser,  ex- 
cept that  where  the  United  States  can  show 
that  such  discharge  was  the  result  of  wUlful 
negligence  or  willful  misconduct  within  the 
privity  and  knowledge  of  the  owner,  such 
owner  or  operator  shall  be  lUble  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  tvll 
amount  of  such  costs.  Such  costs  shall  con- 
stitute a  maritime  lien  on  such  vessel  which 
may  be  recovered  In  an  action  In  rem  In  the 
district  court  of  the  UrUted  States  for  any 
district  within  which  any  vessel  may  be 
found.  The  United  States  may  also  bring  an 
action  against  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
vessel  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
to  recover  such  costs. 

"(2)   Except  where  an  owner  or  operator 
of  an  on-shore  facility  can  prove  that  a  dis- 
charge was  caused  solely  by  (A)   an  act  of 
God.  (B)  an  act  of  war.  (C)   negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  (D)  an  act  or  omission  of  a  third  party 
vinthout  regard  to  whether  any  such  act  or 
omission  was  or  was  not  negligent,  or  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing  clauses,  such 
owner  or  operator  of  any  such  facility  from 
which  oil  or  a'  hazardous  substance  Is  dis- 
charged in  violation  of  subsection   (b)  (2) 
of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  actual  costs  in- 
curred under  subsection  (c)  for  the  removal 
of  such  oil  or  substance  by  the  United  States 
Government  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$8,000,000,   except   that   where   the   United 
States  can  show  that  such  discharge  was  the 
result  of  willful  negligence  or  wUlful  mis- 
conduct within  the  privity  and  knowledge  of 
the  owner,  such  owner  or  operator  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  full  amount  of  such  costs.  The  United 
States  may  bring  an  action  against  the  owner 
or  operator  of  such  facility  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover  such  costs. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  by  regulation, 
after    consultation    with    the    Secretary    of 
Commerce  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, to  establish  reasonable  and  equi- 
table classifications  of  those  onshore  facilities 
having  a  total  fixed  storage  capacity  of  1,000 
barrels  or  less  which  he  determines  because 
of  size,  type,  and  location  do  not  present  a 
substantial  risk  of  the  discharge  of  oil  or  a 
hazardous  substance  in  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)   of  this  section,  and  apply  with 
respect  to  such  classifications  differing  limits 
of   liability   which    may    be   less   than   the 
amount  contained  In  this  paragraph. 

"(3)   Except  where  an  owner  or  operator 
of  an  offshore  facility  can  prove  that  a  dls- 
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charge  was  caused  solely  by  (A)  an  act  of 
God,  (B)  an  act  of  war,  (C)  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  (D)  an  act  or  omission  of  a  third  party 
without  regard  to  whether  any  such  act  or 
omission  W8is  or  was  not  negligent,  or  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing  clauses,  such 
owner  or  operator  of  any  such  facility  from 
which  oil  or  a  hazardous  substance  Is  dis- 
charged In  violation  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  of 
this  section  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  actual  costs  in- 
curred under  subsection  (c)  for  the  removal 
of  such  oil  or  substance  by  the  United  States 
Goveriunent  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$8,000,000,  except  that  where  the  United 
States  cem  show  that  such  discharge  was  the 
result  of  willful  negligence  or  willful  miscon- 
duct within  the  privity  and  knowledge  of  the 
owner,  such  owner  or  operator  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  Goverimient  for  the  full 
amount  of  such  costs.  The  United  States  may 
bring  an  action  against  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  such  a  facility  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  to  recover  such  costs. 

"(g)  In  any  case  where  an  owner  or  op- 
erator of  a  vessel,  of  an  onshore  facility,  or 
of  an  offshore  facility,  from  which  oil  or 
a  hazardous  substance  is  discharged  In  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  tbls  section, 
proves  that  such  discharge  of  oil  or  hazard- 
ous substance  was  caused  solely  by  an  act 
or  omission  of  a  third  party,  or  was  caused 
solely  by  such  an  act  or  omission  In  combi- 
nation with  an  act  of  God,  an  act  of  war, 
or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government,  such  third  party  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  the  ac- 
tual costs  incurred  under  subsection  (c)  for 
removal  of  such  oil  or  substance  by  the 
United  States  Government,  except  where 
such  third  party  can  prove  that  such  dis- 
charge was  caused  solely  by  (A)  an  act  of 
God,  (B)  an  act  of  war,  (C)  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  (D)  an  act  or  omission  of  another  party 
without  regard  to  whether  such  act  or  omis- 
sion was  or  was  not  negligent,  or  any  com- 
bination of  the  foregoing  clauses.  If  such 
third  party  was  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
vessel  which  caused  the  discharge  of  oil  or  a 
hazardous  substance  in  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  liability  of 
such  third  party  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  $100  per  gross  ton  of  such  vessel 
or  $14,000,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  In  any 
other  case  the  liability  of  such  third  party 
shall  not  exceed  the  limitation  which  would 
have  been  applicable  to  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  the  vessel  or  the  onshore  or  offshore 
facility  from  which  the  discharge  actually 
occurred  if  such  owner  or  operator  were  lia- 
ble. If  the  United  States  can  show  that  the 
discharge  of  oil  or  a  hazardous  substance  In 
violation  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion was  the  result  of  willful  negligence  or 
willful  misconduct  within  the  privity  and 
knowledge  of  such  third  party,  such  third 
party  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
Goverimient  for  the  full  amount  of  such 
removal  costs.  The  United  States  may  bring 
an  action  against  the  third  party  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover 
such  removal  costs. 

"  (h)  The  liabilities  established  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  in  no  way  affect  any  rights  which 
(1)  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or  of  an 
onshore  facility  or  an  offshore  facility  may 
have  against  any  third  party  whose  acts  may 
In  any  way  have  caused  or  contributed  to 
such  discharge,  or  (2)  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment may  have  against  any  third  party 
whose  actions  may  In  any  way  have  caused  or 
contributed  to  the  discharge  of  oil  or  haz- 
ardous substance. 

"(1)(1)  In  any  case  where  an  owner  or 
operator  of  a  vessel  or  an  onshore  facility 
or  an  offshore  facility  from  which  oil  or  a 
hazardous  substance  is  discharged  In  viola- 


tion of  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section  acts 
to  remove  such  oil  or  substance  In  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  section,  such  owner  or  operator  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  the  reasonable  costs  In- 
curred In  such  removal  upon  establishing,  In 
a  suit  which  may  be  brought  against  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  that  such  discharge 
was  caused  solely  by  (A)  an  act  of  God,  (B) 
an  act  of  war,  (C)  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government,  or  (D)  an  act 
or  omission  of  a  third  party  without  regard 
to  whether  such  act  or  omission  was  or  was 
not  negligent,  or  of  any  combination  of  the 
foregoing  causes. 

"  (2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  in  any  case  where  liability  is  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act. 

"(3)  Any  amount  paid  In  accordance  with 
a  Judgment  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  paid 
from  the  fund  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (k). 

"(J)  (1)  Consistent  with  the  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  required  by  subsection  (c)  (2) 
of  this  section,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
issue  regulations  consistent  with  maritime 
safety  and  with  marine  and  navigation  laws 
(A)  establishing  methods  and  procedures  for 
removal  of  discharged  oil  and  hazardous 
substances.  (B)  establishing  criteria  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  local 
and  regional  oil  and  hazardous  substance  re- 
moval contingency  plans.  (C)  establishing 
procedures,  methods,  and  equipment  and 
other  requirements  for  equipment  to  pre- 
vent discharges  of  oil  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances from  vessels  and  from  onshore  fa- 
cilities and  offshore  facilities,  and  to  contain 
such  discharges  and  (D)  governing  the  in- 
spection of  vessels  carrying  cargoes  of  oil 
and  hazardous  substances  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  such  cargoes  In  order  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  discharges  of  oil  from  vessels 
in  violation  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or 
an  onshore  facility  or  an  offshore  facility  and 
any  other  person  subject  to  any  regulation 
issued  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion who  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  any  such  regiilatlon,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  each  such  violation.  Each  viola- 
tion shall  be  a  separate  offense.  The  Presi- 
dent may  assess  and  compromise  such  pen- 
alty. No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  until  the 
owner,  operator,  or  other  person  charged 
shall  have  been  given  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  on  such  charge.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  and  the  demon- 
strated good  faith  of  the  owner,  operator,  or 
other  person  charged  In  attempting  to 
achieve  rapid  compliance,  after  notification  of 
a  violation,  shall  be  considered  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(k)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  a  revolving  fund  to  be  es- 
tablished m  the  Treasury  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (c).  (d),  (1),  and  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Any  other  funds  received  by  the  United 
States  under  this  section  shall  also  be  de- 
posited In  said  fund  for  such  purposes.  All 
sums  appropriated  to,  or  deposited  In.  said 
fund  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(1)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate the  administration  of  this  section  to  the 
heads  of  thoee  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate.  Any  moneys  In  the 
fund  established  by  subsection  (k)  of  this 
section  shall  be  available  to  such  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentali- 
ties to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(c)   and  (1)   of  this  section.  Each  such  de- 


partment, agency,  and  instrumentality,  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  shall, 
whenever  appropriate,  utilize  the  personnel, 
services,  and  facilities  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities. 

"(m)  Anyone  authorized  by  the  President 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  may. 
except  as  to  public  vessels,  (A)  board  and  In- 
spect any  vessel  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  the  waters  of  the 
contiguous  zone,  (B)  with  or  without  a  war- 
rant arrest  any  person  who  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  or  any  regulation  is- 
sued thereunder  in  his  presence  or  view,  and 
(C)  execute  any  virarrant  or  other  process  is- 
sued by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction. 

"(n)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  Invested  with  Jurisdiction 
for  any  actions,  other  than  actions  pursuant 
to  subsection  (1)  (l).  arising  under  this  sec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Guam  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  such  actions 
may  be  brought  In  the  district  court  of  Guam, 
and  In  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands  such 
actions  may  be  brought  in  the  district  court 
of  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  such  actions  may  be  brought 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Hawaii  and  such  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  such  actions.  In 
the  case  of  the  Canal  Zone,  such  actions  may 
be  brought  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  tha  District  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

"(o)(l)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  af- 
fect or  modify  In  any  way  the  obligations  of 
any  owner  or  operator  of  any  vessel,  or  of 
any  owner  or  operator  of  any  onshore  facility 
or  offshore  facility  to  any  person  or  agency 
under  any  provision  of  law  for  damages  to 
any  publicly  owned  or  privately  ovrned  prop- 
erty resulting  from  a  discharge  of  any  oil  or 
hazardous  substance  or  from  the  removal  of 
any  such  oil  or  hazardous  substance. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preempting  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  from  imposing  any  re- 
quirement or  liability  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  oil  or  hazardous  substance  into 
any  waters  within  such  State. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  or  modifying  any  other 
existing  authority  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality,  relative  to 
onshore  or  offshore  facilities  under  this  Act 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  or  to  affect 
any  State  or  local  law  not  in  confilct  with 
this  section. 

"(p)(l)  Any  vessel  over  three  hundred 
gross  tons,  Includlt^  any  barge  of  equivalent 
size,  but  not  including  any  barge  that  Is 
not  self-propelled  and  that  does  not  carry 
oU  or  hazardous  substances  as  cargo  or  fuel, 
using  any  port  or  place  In  the  United  States 
or  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose  shall  establish  and  maintain 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  President,  evidence  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  $100  per  gross  ton,  or 
$14,000,000  whichever  is  the  lesser,  to  meet 
the  liability  to  the  United  States  which  such 
vessel  could  be  subjected  under  this  section. 
In  cases  where  an  owner  or  operator  owns, 
operates,  or  charters  more  than  one  such 
vessel,  financial  responsibility  need  only  be 
established  to  meet  the  maximum  liability 
to  which  the  largest  of  such  vessels  could 
be  subjected.  Financial  responsibility  may 
be  established  by  any  one  of,  or  a  combina- 
tion of,  the  following  methods  acceptable 
to  the  President:  (A)  evidence  of  Insurance. 
(B)  surety  bonds,  (C)  qualification  as  a  self- 
Insxu-er,  or  (D)  other  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility.  Any  bond  filed  shall  be  issued 
by  a  bonding  company  authorized  to  do 
business  In  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  effective  April  3, 
1071,  with  respect  to  oil  and  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  hazardous  substances.  The  Presl- 
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dent  shall  delegate  the  responsibility  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
to  the  appropriate  agency  head  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.  Regulations  necessary  to  Implement 
this  subsection  shall  be  Issued  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  Any  claim  for  costs  incurred  by  such 
vessel  may  be  brought  directly  against  the 
Insurer  or  any  other  person  providing  evi- 
dence of  financial  responsibility  as  required 
under  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  any 
action  pursuant  to  this  subsection  such  in- 
surer or  other  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
Invoke  all  rights  and  defenses  which  would 
have  been  available  to  the  owner  or  operator 
if  an  action  had  been  brought  against  him 
by  the  claimant,  and  which  would  have  been 
available  to  him  If  an  action  had  been 
brought  against  him  by  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator. 

"makine  sanitation  devices 

"Sec.  312.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term — 

"(1)  'new  vessel'  Includes  every  descrip- 
tion of  watercraft  or  other  artificial  con- 
trivance used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as 
a  means  of  transportation  on  the  navigable 
waters,  the  construction  of  which  is  initi- 
ated after  promulgation  of  standards  and 
regulations  under  this  section; 

"(2)  "existing  vessel'  Includes  every  de- 
scription of  watercraft  or  other  artificial  con- 
trivance used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a 
means  of  transportation  on  the  navigable 
waters,  the  construction  of  which  Is  initi- 
ated before  promulgation  of  standards  and 
regulations  under  this  section; 

"(3)  'public  vessel'  means  a  vessel  owned 
or  bare-boat  chartered  and  operated  by  the 
United  States,  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  a  foreign  nation,  ex- 
cept when  such  vessel  is  engaged  in  com- 
merce; 

"(4)  'United  States'  includes  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwecdth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Quam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(5)  'marine  sanitation  device'  Includes 
any  equipment  for  installation  on  board  a 
vessel  which  is  designed  to  receive,  retain, 
treat,  or  discharge  sewage,  and  any  process 
to  treat  such  sewage; 

"(6)  'sewage'  means  human  body  wastes 
and  the  wastes  from  toilets  and  other  re- 
ceptacles intended  to  receive  or  retain  body 
wastes; 

"(7)  'manufacturer'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  assembling, 
or  importation  of  marine  sanitation  devices 
or  of  vessels  subject  to  standards  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  this  section; 

"(8)  'person'  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, firm,  corporation,  or  association,  but 
does  not  include  an  Individual  on  board  a 
public  vessel; 

"(9)  'discharge'  includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  spilling,  leaking,  pumping,  pour- 
ing, emitting,  emptying,  or  dumping. 

"(b)  (1)  As  soon  as  possible,  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  104(J)  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Ouard  is  operating,  after  giving  ap- 
propriate consideration  to  the  economic  costs 
involved,  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
technology,  shall  promulgate  Federal  stand- 
ards of  performance  for  marine  sanitation 
devices  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  'standards')  which  shall  be  designed  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  untreated  or  inade- 
quately treated  sewage  into  or  upon  the  navi- 
gable waters  from  new  vessels  and  existing 
vessels,  except  vessels  not  equipped  with  In- 
stalled toilet  facilities.  Such  standards  shall 
be  consistent  with  maritime  safety  and  the 
marine  and  navigation  laws  and  regulations 
and  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  regula- 


tions Issued  under  this  subsection  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating.  The  Secretary  of 
the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is 
operating  shall  promulgate  regulations, 
which  are  consistent  with  standards  promul- 
gated under  this  subsection  and  with  mari- 
time safety  and  the  marine  and  navigation 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  design, 
construction.  Installation,  and  operation  of 
any  marine  sanitation  device  on  board  such 
vessels. 

"(2)  Any  existing  vessel  equipped  with  a 
marine  sanitation  device  on  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  initial  standards  and  regula- 
tions under  this  section,  which  device  is  in 
compliance  with  such  initial  standards  and 
regulations,  shall  be  deemed  in  compliance 
with  this  section  until  such  time  as  the  de- 
vice is  replaced  or  is  found  not  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  such  Initial  standards  and 
regulations. 

"(c)(1)  Initial  standards  and  regulations 
under  this  section  shall  become  effective  for 
new  vessels  two  years  after  promulgation; 
and  for  existing  vessels  five  years  after  pro- 
mulgation. Revisions  of  standards  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  effective  upon  promulgation, 
unless  smother  effective  date  is  specified,  ex- 
cept that  no  revision  shall  take  effect  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  standard  or  regula- 
tion being  revised. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  operating  with  re- 
gard to  his  regulatory  authority  established 
by  this  section,  after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,  may  distinguish  among 
classes,  type,  and  sizes  of  vessels  as  well  as 
between  new  and  existing  vessels,  and  may 
waive  applicability  of  standards  and  regula- 
tions as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  such 
classes,  types,  and  sizes  of  vessels  (including 
existing  vessels  equipped  with  marine  sanita- 
tion devices  on  the  date  of  promulgation  of 
the  initial  standards  required  by  this  sec- 
tion >,  and,  upon  application,  for  Individual 
vessels. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
standards  and  regulations  promulgated  here- 
under apply  to  vessels  owned  and  operated  by 
the  United  States  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense finds  that  compliance  would  not  be  in 
the  Interest  of  national  security.  With  resjject 
to  vessels  owned  and  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  regulations  under  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  certifications  under  subsection  (g) 
(2)  of  this  section  shall  be  promulgated  and 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(e)  Before  the  standards  and  regulations 
under  this  section  are  promulgated,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  operating 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State;  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  other 
interested  Federal  agencies;  and  the  States 
and  Industries  Interested;  and  otherwise 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  553 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(f)  After  the  effective  date  of  the  initial 
standards  and  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der this  section,  if  any  State  determines  that 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  some  or  all  of  the  waters  within  such 
State  require  greater  environmental  protec- 
tion, such  State  may  completely  prohibit  the 
discharge  from  a  vessel  of  any  sewage, 
whether  treated  or  not,  into  such  waters. 

"(g)  (1)  No  manufacturer  of  a  marine  sani- 
tation device  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  in- 
troduce or  deliver  for  introduction  in  inter- 
state commerce,  or  import  Into  the  United 
States  for  sale  or  resale  any  marine  sanita- 
tion device  manufactured  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  standards  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section  unless  such  de- 
vice is  In  all  material  respects  substantially 
the  same  as  a  test  device  certified  under  this 
subsection. 


"(2)  Upon  application  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  operating  shall  so 
certify  a  marine  sanitation  device  if  he  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  that  it  meets  the  appropriate 
standards  and  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der this  section.  The  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  operating 
shall  test  or  require  such  testing  of  the  device 
in  accordance  with  procedures  set  forth  by 
the  Administrator  as  to  standards  of  per- 
formance and  for  such  other  purposes  as 
may  be  appropriate.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  op- 
erating determines  that  the  device  is  satis- 
factory from  the  standpoint  of  safety  and 
any  other  requirements  of  maritime  law  or 
regulation,  and  after  conslderalon  of  the  de- 
sign. Installation,  operation,  material,  or 
other  appropriate  factors,  he  shall  certify  the 
device.  Any  device  manufactiued  by  such 
manufacturer  which  is  in  all  material  re- 
spects substantially  the  same  as  the  cer- 
tified test  device  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In 
conformity  with  the  appropriate  standards 
and  regulations  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Every  manufacturer  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  Information  as  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating may  reasonably  require  to  enable  him 
to  determine  whether  such  manufacturer 
has  acted  or  is  acting  In  compliance  with 
this  section  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer 
or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  per- 
mit such  officer  or  employee  at  reasonable 
times  to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  rec- 
ords. All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  or  their  represent- 
atives pursuant  to  this  subsection  which 
contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  be  considered 
confidential  for  the  purpose  of  that  section, 
except  that  such  information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  officers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  section.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the 
construction  of  a  vessel  by  an  individual  for 
his  own  use. 

"(h)  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
and  regulations  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion, it  shall  be  unlawful — 

"(1)  for  the  manufacturer  of  any  vessel 
subject  to  such  standards  and  regulations  to 
manufacture  for  sale,  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 
or  to  distribute  for  sale  or  resale  any  such 
vessel  unless  it  is  equipped  with  a  marine 
sanitation  device  which  is  In  all  material 
respects  substantially  the  same  as  the  appro- 
priate test  device  certified  pursuant  to  this 
section; 

"(2)  for  any  person,  prior  to  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  a  vessel  subject  to  such  standards 
and  regxilatlons  to  the  ultimate  purchaser, 
wrongfully  to  remove  or  render  inoperative 
any  certified  marine  sanitation  device  or  ele- 
ment of  design  of  such  device  Installed  in 
such  vessel; 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  fail  or  refuse  to 
permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to 
fall  to  make  reports  or  provide  information 
required  under  this  section;  and 

"(4)  for  a  vessel  subject  to  such  standards 
and  regulations  to  operate  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  if  such  vessel  is 
not  equipped  with  an  operable  marine  sani- 
tation device  certified  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(1)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdictions  to  restrain 
violations  of  subsection  (g)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  subsection  (h)   (1)  through  (3)  of 
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this  section.  Actions  to  restrain  such  viola- 
tions shall  be  brought  by,  and  In,  the  name  of 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  contiimacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  under  this  subsection,  the  district 
coiirt  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
in  which  such  person  is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
United  States  and  after  notice  to  such  per- 
son, shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  ord^ 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  or  to  appear  and  produce  docu- 
ments, and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punlshsd  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

"(J)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(g)(1)  of  this  section  or  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
of  subsection  (h)  of  this  section  shall  be 
liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  iwxt  more  than 
$5,000  for  each  violation.  Any  person  who 
violates  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section  or  any  regulation  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  »2,000  for  each  violation. 
Bach  violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense. 
The  Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  may  assess  and 
compromise  any  such  penalty.  No  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  until  the  person  charged 
shall  have  been  given  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  on  such  charge.  In  de- 
termining the  amotmt  of  the  penalty,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  and  the  demon- 
strated good  faith  of  the  person  charged  in 
attempting  to  achieve  rapid  compliance,  after 
notification  of  a  violation,  shall  be  considered 
by  said  Secretary. 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
and  he  may  utilize  by  agreement,  vrith  or 
without  reimbursement,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers or  other  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
Administrator,  other  Federal  agencies,  or  the 
States  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(1)  Anyone  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section  may,  except  as  to  public  vessels, 

(1)  board  and  inspect  any  vessel  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  and 

(2)  execute  any  warrant  or  other  process  Is- 
sued by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

"(m)  In  the  case  of  Guam  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  actions  aris- 
ing under  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  court  of  Guam,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  such  actions  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  the  case  of  American  Samoa 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
such  actions  may  be  brought  In  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Hawaii  and  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  such  actions.  In  the  case  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  such  actions  may  be  brought  In 
the  District  Court  for  the  DUtrlct  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

"FEDEEAL    FACILrnES    POLLUTION    CONTROL 

"Sec.  313.  Each  department,  agency,  or  In- 
striunentallty  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (1)  having  Jurisdiction  over  any 
property  or  faculty,  or  (2)  engaged  In  any 
activity  resulting,  or  which  may  result,  In 
the  discharge  or  runoff  of  pollutants  shall 
comply  with  Federal,  State,  Interstate,  and 
local  requirements  respecting  control  and 
abatement  of  pollution  to  the  same  extent 
that  any  person  is  subject  to  such  require- 
ments. Including  the  payment  of  reasonable 
service  charges.  The  President  may  exempt 
any  effluent  source  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  In  the  executive 
branch  from  compliance  with  any  such  a 
requirement  if  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the 


paramount  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
do  so;  except  that  no  exemption  may  be 
granted  from  the  requirements  of  section  306 
or  307  of  this  Act.  No  such  exemption  shall 
be  granted  due  to  lack  of  appropriation  \in- 
less  the  President  shall  have  specifically  re- 
quested such  appropriation  as  a  part  of 
the  budgetary  process  and  the  Congress  shall 
have  failed  to  make  available  such  requested 
appropriation.  Any  exemption  shall  be  for 
a  period  not  in  excess  of  one  year,  but  addi- 
tional exemptions  may  be  granted  for  pe- 
riods of  not  to  exceed  one  year  upon  the 
President's  making  a  new  determination. 
The  President  shall  report  each  January  to 
the  Congress  all  exemptions  from  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  granted  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with 
his  reason  for  granting  such  exemption. 

"CLEAN   LAKES 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  Each  State  shall  prepare 
or  establish,  and  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tor for  his  approval — 

"(1)  an  identification  and  classification 
according  to  eutrophlc  condition  of  all  pub- 
licly owned  fresh  water  lakes  in  such  State; 

"(2)  procedures,  processes,  and  methods 
(Including  land  use  requirements),  to  con- 
trol sources  of  pollution  of  such  lakes;  and 

"(3)  methods  and  procedures,  in  con- 
Junction  with  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
to  restore  the  quality  of  such  lakes. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States  in  order  to  carry 
out  methods  and  procedures  approved  by 
him  under  this  section. 

"(c)  (1)  The  amount  granted  to  any  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  70  per  centiun  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended by  such  State  In  such  year  for  carry- 
ing out  approved  methods  and  procedures 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated 1100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974  for  grants  to  States  under  this 
section  which  such  sums  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  The  Administrator  shall 
provide  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  such 
sums  to  the  States  vrtth  approved  methods 
and  procedures  under  this  section. 

"NATIONAL   ACADEMIES   STCDT 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering, acting  through  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  shall  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  all  of  the 
technological  aspects  of  achieving,  and  all 
aspects  of  the  total  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  effects  of  achieving  or  not 
achieving,  the  effluent  limitations  and  goals 
set  forth  for  1981  in  section  301(b)  (2)  of  this 
title.  A  report  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
of  the  results  of  such  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  recommendations,  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301(b)  (2)  of  this  title  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  to  the  con- 
trary, effluent  limitations,  goals,  and  policies 
established  for  1981  for  point  and  nonpoint 
sources  (other  than  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works)  and  later  years  for  point  and 
nonpoint  sources,  by  this  Act  shall  not  take 
effect  until  such  time  as  Congress  shall,  by 
statute  enacted  after  the  submission  of  the 
report  required  by  this  subsection,  speclflc- 
ally  so  provide. 

"(b)  The  heads  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentsdities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Academies  in  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  shall  furnish  to  such 
Academies  such  Information  as  the  Acade- 
mies deem  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President,  for  use  in  carrying  out 
this  section,  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000. 


"REGTTLATION    OT  THERMAL   DISCHARCES 

"Sec.  316.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  one  year  after  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  Issue 
propoeed  regulations  with  respect  to  control 
of  thermal  discharges. 

"(b)  Such  proposed  regulations  shall  rec- 
ognize that  the  optimum  method  of  con- 
trol of  any  thermal  discharge  may  depend 
upon  local  conditions,  including  the  type  and 
size  of  the  receiving  body  of  water.  The  regu- 
lations shall  require  any  person  proposing  to 
make  such  a  discharge  to  consider  all  alter- 
native methods  for  controlling  such  a  dis- 
charge, Including,  but  not  limited  to  (1) 
utilization  of  available  water  bodies  or  cool- 
ing devices.  Including  once-through  cooling, 
mixing  zones,  cooling  ponds,  spray  ponds, 
evaporative  or  nonevi^joratlve  cooling  towers, 
(2)  dilution  of  heated  waters  with  cooler 
waters,  and  (3)  an  alteration  of  the  outlet 
configuration.  In  evaluating  such  alternative 
methods  of  control  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  (1)  their  relative  engineering  and 
technical  feasibility,  (2)  their  relative  social 
and  economic  costs  and  benefits,  (3)  their 
relative  Impact  on  the  environment,  con- 
sidering not  only  water  quality  but  also  air 
quality,  land  use,  and  effective  utilization 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and 
(4)  methods  of  minimizing  adverse  effects 
and  maximizing  beneficial  effects  of  such  dis- 
charges. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  afford  In- 
terested persons  an  opportunity,  not  to  ex- 
ceed sixty  days,  for  written  comment  on  such 
proposed  regulations.  After  considering  such 
comments,  he  shall  promulgate,  within  one 
himdred  and  twenty  days  after  publication 
of  such  prc^osed  regulations,  final  regula- 
tions. The  Administrator  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  as  technology  and  alternatives  change, 
revise  such  regulations. 

"(d)  Such  regulations  shall  apply  to  ther- 
mal discharges  from  all  sources,  unless  the 
Administrator  determines,  after  a  public 
hearing  requested  by  the  owner  or  operator 
of  a  point  source,  that  the  economic  and 
social  coste  of  implementing  the  regulations 
at  a  point  source  bear  no  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  economic  and  social  benefits 
(including  water  quality  objectives)  to  be 
attained.  Any  such  determination  shall  be 
accompanied  by  an  appropriate  adjustment 
of  such  regulations  for  such  so\irce,  which 
shall  refiect  the  greatest  degree  of  control 
which  the  Administrator  determines  can  rea- 
sonably be  achieved  at  such  source. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  point  sources  owned  or  operated  by 
the  United  States  or  Instrumentalities  there- 
of. 

"FINANCING  STUDY 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
continue  to  investigate  and  study  the  feas- 
ibility of  alternate  methods  of  financing  the 
cost  of  preventing,  controlling  and  abating 
pollution  as  directed  In  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
224),  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  pollution  abate- 
ment trust  fund.  The  results  of  such  In- 
vestigation and  study  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  two  years  after 
enactment  of  this  title,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Administrator  for  fi- 
nancing the  programs  for  preventing,  con- 
trolling and  abating  pollution  for  the  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  fiscal  year  1976,  includ- 
ing any  necessary  legislation. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  use  In  carrying  out  this  section,  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000. 

"AQUACULTURE 

"Sec  318.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized, after  public  hearings,  to  permit 
the  discharge  of  a  specific  pollutant  or  pol- 
lutante  under  controlled  conditions  associ- 
ated with  an  approved  aquaculture  project 
under  Federal  or  State  supervision. 
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"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  later  than  January  1,  1974,  establish  any 
procedures  and  guidelines  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  section. 

"TITLE  IV— PERMITS  AND  LICENSES 

"CEKTDICATION 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  (1)  Any  applicant  for  a  Fed- 
eral license  or  permit  to  conduct  any  ac- 
tivity Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  con- 
struction at  operation  of  facilities,  which 
may  result  In  any  discharge  Into  the  naviga- 
ble waters,  shall  provide  the  licensing  or 
permitting  agency  a  certification  from  the 
State  In  which  the  discharge  originates  or 
wUl  originate,  or.  If  appropriate,  from  the 
Interstate  water  pollution  control  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  navigable  waters 
at  the  point  where  the  discharge  originates 
or  will  originate,  that  any  such  discharge 
wUl  comply  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
sections  301,  302,  306,  307,  and  316  of  this 
Act.  In  the  case  of  any  such  activity  for 
which  there  Is  not  an  applicable  effluent 
limitation  or  other  limitation  under  sections 
301(b)  and  302,  and  there  Is  not  an  appli- 
cable standard  under  sections  306  and  307, 
and  there  is  not  an  applicable  regulation 
under  section  316,  the  State  shall  so  certify, 
except  that  any  such  certification  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  satisfy  section  511(c)  of  this 
Act.  Such  State  or  Interstate  agency  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  for  public  notice  In  the 
case  of  all  applications  for  certification  by 
it  and,  to  the  extent  It  deems  appropriate, 
procedures  for  public  hearings  In  connection 
with  specific  applications.  In  any  case  where 
a  State  or  Interstate  agency  has  no  authority 
to  give  such  a  certification,  such  certifica- 
tion shall  be  from  the  Administrator.  If  the 
State,  Interstate  agency,  or  Administrator,  as 
the  case  may  be,  falls  or  refuses  to  act  on  a 
request  for  certification,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  (which  shall  not  exceed  one 
year)  after  receipt  of  such  request,  the  certi- 
fication requirements  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  waived  with  respect  to  such  Federal  ap- 
plication. No  license  or  permit  shall  be 
granted  until  the  certification  required  by 
this  section  has  been  obtained  or  has  been 
waived  as  provided  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. No  license  or  permit  shall  be  granted 
If  certification  has  been  denied  by  the  State, 
Interstate  agency,  or  the  Administrator,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  Uj)on  receipt  of  such  application  and 
certification  the  licensing  or  permitting 
agency  shall  immediately  notify  the  Admin- 
istrator of  such  application  and  certification. 
Whenever  such  a  discharge  may  affert.  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  the  quality 
of  the  waters  of  any  other  State,  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  thirty  days  of  the  date 
of  notice  of  application  for  such  Federal 
license  or  permit  shall  so  notify  such  other 
State,  the  licensing  or  permitting  agency, 
and  the  applicant.  If,  within  sixty  days  after 
receipt  of  such  notification,  such  other  State 
determines  that  such  discharge  will  affect  the 
quality  of  Its  waters  so  as  to  violate  any  water 
quality  requirement  In  such  State,  and  with- 
in such  sixty-day  period  notifies  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  licensing  or  permitting 
agency  In  writing  of  its  objection  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  license  or  permit  and  requests 
a  public  hearing  on  such  objection,  the  li- 
censing or  permitting  agency  shall  hold  such 
a  hearing.  The  Administrator  shall  at  such 
hearing  submit  his  evaluation  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  any  such  objec- 
tion to  the  licensing  or  permitting  agency. 
Such  agency,  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  such  State,  the  Administrator,  and 
upon  any  additional  evidence.  If  any,  pre- 
sented to  the  agency  at  the  hearing,  shall 
condition  such  license  or  permit  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  applicable  water  quality  re- 
quirements. If  the  Imposition  of  conditions 
cannot  insure  such  compliance  such  agency 
shall  not  Issue  such  license  or  permit. 

"(3)   The  certification  obtained  pursuant 


to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  any  facility  shall 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  certification  In  connection 
with  any  other  Federal  license  or  permit  re- 
quired for  the  operation  of  such  facility  un- 
less, after  notice  to  the  certifying  State, 
agency,  or  Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be, 
which  shall  be  given  by  the  Federal  agency 
to  whom  application  Is  made  for  such  oper- 
ating license  or  permit,  the  State,  at  If  ap- 
propriate, the  Interstate  agency  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator, notifies  such  agency  within  sixty 
days  after  receipt  of  such  notice  that  there 
Is  no  longer  reasonable  assurance  that  there 
will  be  compliance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  sections  301,  302,  306,  307,  and  316 
of  this  Act  because  of  changes  since  the  con- 
struction license  or  permit  certification  was 
Issued  In  (A)  the  construction  or  operation 
of  the  facility,  (B)  the  characteristics  of 
the  waters  Into  which  such  discharge  is  made, 
(C)  the  water  quality  criteria  applicable  to 
such  waters  or  (D)  appUcable  effluent  limi- 
tations or  other  requirements.  This  para- 
graph shall  be  Inapplicable  In  any  case  where 
the  applicant  for  such  operating  license  or 
permit  has  failed  to  provide  the  certifying 
State,  or.  If  appropriate,  the  Interstate  agen- 
cy or  the  Administrator,  with  notice  of  any 
proposed  changes  in  the  construction  or  op- 
eration of  the  facility  with  respect  to  which 
a  construction  license  or  permit  has  been 
granted,  which  changes  may  result  In  viola- 
tion of  section  301,  302.  306,  307,  or  316  of 
this  Act. 

"(4)  Prior  to  the  Initial  operation  of  any 
federally  licensed  or  permitted  facility  or 
activity  which  may  result  In  any  discharge 
Into  the  navigable  waters  and  with  respect 
to  which  a  certification  has  been  obtained 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, which  facility  or  activity  Is  not  subject 
to  a  Federal  operating  license  or  permit,  the 
licensee  or  permittee  shall  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  such  certifying  State,  or.  If 
appropriate,  the  Interstate  agency  or  the 
Administrator  to  review  the  manner  In  which 
the  facility  or  activity  shall  be  operated  or 
conducted  for  the  purposes  of  assuring  that 
applicable  eflluent  limitations  or  other  lim- 
itations or  other  applicable  water  quality 
requirements  will  not  be  violated.  Upon  noti- 
fication by  the  certifying  State,  or  If  appro- 
priate, the  Interstate  agency  or  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  operation  of  any  such  fed- 
erally licensed  or  permitted  facility  or  ac- 
tivity will  violate  applicable  effluent  limita- 
tions or  other  limitations  or  other  water 
quality  requirements  such  Federal  agency 
may,  after  public  hearing,  suspend  such  li- 
cense or  permit.  If  such  license  or  permit  Is 
suspended.  It  shall  remain  suspended  until 
notification  Is  received  from  the  certifying 
State,  agency,  or  Administrator,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  there  Is  reasonable  assurance 
that  such  facility  or  activity  will  not  violate 
the  applicable  provisions  of  section  301,  303, 
306,  307,  or  316  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  Any  Federal  license  or  permit  with 
respect  to  which  a  certification  has  been 
obtained  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the 
Federal  agency  issuing  such  license  or  per- 
mit upon  the  entering  of  a  Judgment  under 
this  Act  that  such  facility  or  activity  has 
been  operated  In  violation  of  the  applicable 
provisions  of  section  301,  302,  306,  307,  or  316 
of  this  Act. 

"(6)  No  Federal  agency  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  applicant  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(7)  In  any  case  where  actual  construction 
of  a  facility  has  been  lawfully  commenced 
prior  to  April  3,  1970,  no  certification  shall 
be  required  under  this  subsection  for  a  li- 
cense or  permit  Issued  after  April  3,  1970,  to 
to  operate  such  facility,  except  that  any  such 
license  or  permit  Issued  without  certification 
shall  terminate  April  3,  1973.  unless  prior  to 
such  termination  date  the  person  having 
such  license  or  permit  submits  to  the  Fed- 


eral agency  which  Issued  such  license  or  per- 
mit a  certification  and  otherwise  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  pursuant  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  to  require  compliance  with  any 
applicable  water  quality  requirements.  The 
Administrator  shall,  upon  the  request  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency,  or  State  or  In- 
terstate agency,  or  applicant,  provide,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  any  relevant  Informa- 
tion on  applicable  effluent  limitations,  or 
other  limitations,  standards,  regulations,  or 
requirements,  or  water  quality  criteria,  and 
shall,  when  requested  by  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  or  State  or  Interstate  agency, 
or  applicant,  comment  on  any  methods  to 
comply  with  such  limitations,  standards, 
regiUations,  requirements,  or  criteria. 

"(c)  In  order  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acUng  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized. If  he  deems  It  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  to  permit  the  use  of  spoil  dl^x>sal 
areas  imder  his  Jurisdiction  by  Federal  li- 
censees or  permittees,  and  to  malEs  an  ap- 
propriate charge  for  such  tise.  Moneys  re- 
ceived from  such  licensees  or  permittees 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

"  (d)  Any  certification  provided  under  this 
section  shall  set  forth  any  effluent  limitations 
and  other  limitations,  and  monitoring  re- 
qiUrements  necessary  to  assure  that  any  ap- 
plicant for  a  Federal  license  or  permit  will 
comply  with  any  applicable  effluent  limita- 
tions and  other  limitations,  iinder  section 
301  or  302  of  this  Act,  standard  of  perform- 
ance under  section  306  of  this  Act,  or  pro- 
hibition, effluent  standard,  or  pretreatment 
standards  under  section  307  of  this  Act,  or 
any  regulation  under  section  316  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  become  a  condition  on  any  Federal 
license  or  pennlt  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"NATIONAI.  POLLtTTANT  DISCRABGX  ELIIUNATTON 
STBTXM 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 318  and  404  of  this  Act,  the  Administra- 
tor may,  after  opportunity  for  public  hear- 
ing. Issue  a  permit  for  the  discharge  of  any 
pollutant,  or  combination  of  pollutants  or 
any  thermal  discharge,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 301(a),  upon  condition  that  such  dis- 
charge will  meet  either  all  applicable  re- 
quirements under  sections  301,  302,  306,  307, 
308,  316,  and  403  of  this  Act,  or  prior  to  the 
talcing  of  necessary  Implementing  actions  re- 
lating to  all  such  requirements,  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  determines  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
conditions  for  such  permits  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  including  conditions 
on  data  and  information  collection,  report- 
ing, and  such  other  requirements  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

"(3)  The  permit  program  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  permits  Issued  thereunder,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and 
requirements  as  apply  to  a  State  permit  pro- 
gram and  permits  Issued  thereunder  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(4)  All  permits  for  discharges  Into  the 
navlgaWe  waters  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
13  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  permits  issued  under  this  title, 
and  permits  Issued  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  permits  Issued  under  section 
13  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899,  and  shall 
continue  in  force  and  effect  for  their  term 
unless  revoked,  modified,  or  siispended  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  No  permit  for  a  discharge  into  the 
navigable  water  shall  be  issued  tinder  section 
13  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title.  Each  application 
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for  a  permit  under  section  13  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1899,  pending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
application  for  a  permit  under  this  section. 
The  Administrator  may  authorize  a  State, 
which  he  determines  has  the  capability  of 
administering  a  permit  program  which  will 
carry  out  the  objective  of  this  Act,  to  Issue 
permits  for  discharges  into  the  navigable 
waters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State. 
The  Administrator  may  exercise  the  author- 
ity granted  him  by  the  preceding  sentence 
only  during  the  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ends  either 
on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
first  promulgation  of  guidelines  required  by 
section  304(h)  (2)  of  this  Act,  or  the  date  of 
approval  by  the  Administrator  of  a  permit 
program  for  such  State  vmder  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  whichever  date  first  occurs, 
and  no  such  authorization  to  a  State  shall 
extend  beyond  the  last  day  of  such  period. 
Each  such  permit  shall  be  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  determines 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  No  such  permit  shall  issue  if  the 
Administrator  objects  to  such  Issuance. 

"(b)  At  any  time  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  guidelines  required  by  subsection 
(h)  (2)  of  section  304  of  this  Act,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  desiring  to  administer  its 
own  permit  program  for  discharges  Into  nav- 
igable waters  within  Its  Jurisdiction  may  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  a  full  and  complete 
description  of  the  program  it  proposes  to  es- 
tablish and  administer  under  State  law  or 
under  an  Interstate  compact.  In  addition, 
such  State  shall  submit  a  statement  from  the 
attorney  general  (or  the  attorney  for  those 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies  which 
have  Independent  legal  co\insel),  or  from 
the  chief  legal  officer  In  the  case  of  an  Inter- 
state agency,  that  the  laws  of  such  State,  or 
the  Interstate  compact,  as  the  case  may  be, 
provide  adequate  authority  to  carry  out  the 
described  program.  The  Administrator  shall 
approve  each  such  submitted  program  unless 
he  determines  that  adequate  authority  does 
not  exist: 
"(1)  To  issue  permits  which — 
"(A)  apply,  tmd  insure  compliance  with, 
any  applicable  requirements  of  sections  301, 
302,  306.  307.  and  403: 

"(B)  are  for  fixed  terms  not  exceeding  five 
years;  and 

"(C)  can  be  terminated  or  modified  for 
cause  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  violation  of  any  condition  of  the 
permit; 

"(11)  obtaining  a  permit  by  misrepresen- 
tation, or  failure  to  disclose  fully  all  relevant 
facts; 

"(ill)  change  In  any  condition  that  re- 
quires either  a  temporary  or  permanent  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  the  permitted  dis- 
charge; 

"  (D)  control  the  disposal  of  pollutants  into 
wells; 

"(2)  (A)  To  issue  permits  which  apply,  and 
Insure  compliance  with,  all  applicable  re- 
quirements of  section  308  of  this  Act,  or 

"(B)  Except  with  respect  to  sources  owned 
or  operated  by  the  United  States,  to  Inspect, 
monitor,  enter,  and  require  reports  to  at  least 
the  same  extent  as  required  In  section  308 
of  this  Act; 

"(3)  To  lnsui«  that  the  public,  and  any 
other  State  the  waters  of  which  may  be 
affected,  receive  notice  of  each  application  for 
a  permit  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  before  a  ruling  on  each  such 
application; 

"  (4)  To  insiire  that  the  Administrator  re- 
ceives notice  of  each  application  (including 
a  copy  thereof)  for  a  pennlt; 

"(6)  To  insure  that  any  State  (other  than 
the  permitting  State) ,  whose  waters  may  be 
affected  by  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  may  sub- 
mit written  recommendations  to  the  permit- 
ting State  (and  the  Administrator)  with  re- 


spect to  any  pennlt  application  and.  If  any 
part  of  such  written  resooomendatlons  are 
not  accepted  by  the  permitting  State,  that 
the  permitting  State  will  notify  such  affected 
State  (and  the  Administrator)  In  writing  of 
its  failure  to  ao  accept  such  recc«umendatlons 
together  with  its  reasons  for  so  doing; 

"(6)  (A)  To  issue  permits  which  apply,  and 
Insure  compliance  with,  all  applicable  re- 
quirements of  section  316  of  this  Act;  or 

"(B)  Except  with  respect  to  sources  owned 
or  operated  by  the  United  States,  to  apply 
and  enforce  control  of  thermal  discharges 
from  point  sources  located  in  such  State  to 
at  least  the  same  extent  as  is  provided  in 
section  316  of  this  Act; 

"(7)  To  insure  that  no  permit  will  be 
Issued  if.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating,  anchorage  and  navigation 
of  any  of  the  navigbale  waters  would  be  sub- 
stantially impaired  thereby;  and 

"(8)  To  abate  violations  of  the  permit  or 
the  permit  program,  including  civil  and  crim- 
inal penalties  and  other  ways  and  means  of 
enforcement. 

"(c)  (1)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  on  which  a  State  has  submitted  a 
program  (or  revision  thereof)  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  suspend  the  issuance  of  permits 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  to 
those  navigable  waters  subject  to  such  pro- 
gram unless  he  determines  that  the  State 
permit  program  does  not  meet  the  requlre- 
pients  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or 
does  not  conform  to  the  guidelines  issued 
under  section  304(h)  (2)  of  this  Act.  If  the 
Administrator  ao  determines,  he  shall  notify 
the  State  of  any  revisions  or  modifications 
necessary  to  conform  to  such  requirements 
or  guidelines. 

"(2)  Any  State  permit  program  under  this 
section  shall  at  all  times  be  in  accordance 
with  this  section  and  guidelines  prcMnulgated 
pursuant  to  section  304(h)(2)  of  this  Act. 
"(3)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines after  public  hearing  that  a  State  is  not 
administering  a  program  approved  under  this 
section  in  accordance  with  requirements  of 
this  section,  he  shall  so  notify  the  State  and, 
if  appropriate  corrective  action  is  not  talcen 
within  a  reasonable  time,  not  to  exceed  nine- 
ty days,  the  Administrator  shall  withdraw 
approval  of  such  program.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  not  withdraw  approval  of  any  such 
program  unless  he  shall  first  have  made  pub- 
lic, in  writing,  the  reasons  for  such  with- 
drawal. 

"(d)(1)  Each  State  shall  transmit  to  the 
Administrator  a  copy  of  each  permit  ap- 
plication received  by  such  State  and  provide 
notice  to  the  Administrator  of  every  action 
related  to  the  consideration  of  such  permit 
application.  Including  each  permit  proposed 
to  be  Issued  by  such  State. 

"(2)  No  permit  shall  issue  if  the  Adminis- 
trator within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  his 
notification  under  subsection  (b)  (5)  of  this 
section  objects  In  writing  to  the  issuance  of 
such  p^mlt. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may,  as  to  any 
permit  implication,  waive  paragr^b  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(e)  In  accordance  with  g\ildelines  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  (2)  of 
section  304  of  this  Act,  the  Administrate^  Is 
authorized  to  waive  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  subsection  at  the  time  he 
approves  a  program  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  for  any  category  (includ- 
ing any  class,  type,  or  size  within  such  cate- 
gory) of  point  sources  within  the  State  sub- 
mitting soch  program. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  establishing  categories  of  point 
sources  which  he  determines  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  in  any  State  with  a  program 


approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  The  Administrator  may  distinguish 
among  classes,  types,  and  sizes  within  any 
category  of  point  sources. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  or  any  State  shall 
not  issue  a  pennlt  under  this  section  for 
any  point  source  unless  such  permit  shall  as- 
sure the  maintenance  or  enhancement  al  the 
quality  of  any  affected  waters. 

"(h)  Any  permit  Issued  under  this  section 
for  the  discharge  of  pollutants  Into  the 
navigable  waters  from  a  vessel  or  other  fioat- 
ing  craft  shall  be  subject  to  any  applicable 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating,  establishing  specifications  for  safe 
transportation,  handling,  carriage,  storage, 
and  stowage  of  poUutcuits. 

"(1)  In  the  event  any  condition  of  a  permit 
for  discharges  from  a  treatment  works  (as 
defined  In  section  210  of  this  Act)  which  Is 
publicly  owned  Is  violated,  a  State  with  a 
program  approved  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  or  the  Administrator,  where  no 
State  program  Is  approved,  may  proceed  In  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  restrict  or 
prohibit  the  Introduction  of  any  pollutant 
into  such  treatment  works  by  a  source  not 
utilizing  such  treatment  works  prior  to  the 
finding  that  such  condition  was  violated. 

"(J)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  take  action  pursuant  to  section 
309  of  this  Act. 

"(k)  A  copy  of  each  permit  application 
and  each  permit  Issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  to  the  public.  In  an  ap- 
propriate place  (1)  In  each  State;  (2)  In  a 
regional  office  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency;  or  (3)  with  the  Administrator, 
whichever  Is  appropriate.  Such  permit  ap- 
plication or  permit,  or  portion  thereof,  shall 
further  be  available  on  request  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reproduction. 

"(1)  Compliance  with  a  permit  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  deemed  com- 
pliance, for  purposes  of  sections  309  and  505, 
with  sections  301,  302,  306,  307.  316.  and  403. 
except  any  standard  Imposed  under  section 
307  for  a  toxic  pollutant  injurious  to  human 
health.  UntU  January  1,  1976.  In  any  case 
where  a  permit  for  discharge  has  been  ap- 
plied for  pursuant  to  this  section,  but  final 
administrative  disposition  of  such  applica- 
tion has  not  been  made,  and  such  discharge 
is  not  In  violation  of  any  applicable  water 
quality  standard  under  subsections  (a)  and 

(b)  of  section  303  of  this  Act,  and  is  not  In 
violation  of  any  applicable  regulation  under 
section  316  of  this  Act.  such  discharge  shall 
not  be  a  violation  of  (1)  this  Act  (other 
than  an  order  under  section  504) .  or  (2)  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1899.  unless 
the  Administrator  or  other  plaintiff  proves 
that  final  administrative  disposition  of  such 
application  has  not  been  made  because  of 
the  faUure  of  the  applicant  to  furnish  in- 
formation reasonably  required  or  requested 
in  order  to  process  the  application. 

"OCEAN   DISCHARGE   CBnVRIA 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  No  permit  under  section  402 
Of  this  Act  for  a  discharge  into  the  territorial 
sea.  the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone,  or  the 
oceans  shall  be  issued,  after  promulgation 
of  guidelines  established  under  subsection 

(c)  of  this  section,  except  In  compliance 
with  such  guidelines. 

"(b)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  402  of  this  Act  may  not  be  waived 
In  the  case  of  permits  for  discharges  Into  the 
territorial  sea. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  (and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter),  promulgate  guidelines  for  de- 
termining the  degradation  of  the  waters  of 
the  territorial  seas,  the  contiguous  zone,  and 
the  oceans,  which  shall  Include : 

"(A)  the  effect  of  disposal  of  pollutants  on 
human  health  or  welfare.  Including  but  not 
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limited  to  plankton,  fish,  shellfish,  wildlife, 
shorelines,  and  beaches; 

"(B)  the  effect  of  disposal  of  pollutants  on 
marine  life  including  the  transfer,  concen- 
tration, and  dispersal  of  pollutants  or  their 
byproducts  through  biological,  physical,  and 
chemical  processes;  changes  In  marine  eco- 
system diversity,  productivity,  and  stability; 
and  species  and  community  population 
changes; 

"(C)  the  effect  of  disposal,  of  pollutants  on 
esthetic,  recreation,  and  economic  values; 

"(D)  the  persistence  and  permanence  of 
the  effects  of  disposal  of  pollutants; 

"(E)  the  effect  of  the  disposal  at  varying 
rates,  of  particular  volumes  and  concentra- 
tions of  pollutants; 

"(F)  other  possible  locations  and  methods 
of  disposal  or  recycling  of  pollutants  In- 
cluding land-based  alternatives;  and 

"(O)  the  effect  on  alternate  uses  of  the 
oceans,  such  as  mineral  exploitation  and  sci- 
entific study. 

"(2)  In  any  event  where  Insufficient  In- 
formation exists  on  any  proposed  discharge 
to  make  a  reasonable  Judgment  on  any  of  the 
guidelines  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section no  permit  shall  be  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  Act. 

"PEBMrrS   FOR    DREOCES    OR   Fn.L    MATERIAL 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
issue  permits,  after  notice  and  dpportunlty 
for  public  hearing,  for  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  Into  the  navigable 
waters,  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  discharge  will  not  unreasonably  de- 
grtide  or  endanger  human  health,  welfare, 
or  amenities,  or  the  marine  environment, 
ecological  systems,  or  economic  potentialities. 

"(b)  In  making  the  determination  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  to 
whether  a  permit  may  be  Issued,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  apply  any  guidelines  which  have 
been  promulgated  by  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  section  403(c)(1),  together  with 
an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  effect 
on  navigation,  economic  and  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  In  applying  the 
guidelines  established  by  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Administrator  in  that  regard  and  also  In  re- 
gard to  the  designations  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  recommended  sites  for  disposal.  The 
Secretary  may  issue  no  permit  for  discharge 
of  dredged  or  fill  material  which  would  vio- 
late the  designation  of  the  Administrator, 
found  necessary  to  protect  critical  areas,  of 
a  site  within  which  certain  material  may  not 
be  discharged.  In  regard  to  the  designation  of 
recommended  sites  or  sites  where  certain 
material  may  not  be  discharged,  the  Secre- 
tary after  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tor, need  not  follow  the  designation  of  the 
Administrator  where  the  Secretary  certifies 
that  there  is  no  economically  feasible  alter- 
native reasonably  available. 

"(c)  In  connection  with  Federal  projects 
involving  dredged  or  fill  material  the  Sec- 
retary may,  in  lieu  of  the  permit  procedure. 
Issue  regulations  to  govern  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  Into  the  navigable 
waters  which  shall  require  the  application 
to  such  projects  of  the  same  criteria,  other 
factors  to  be  evaluated,  the  same  procedures, 
and  the  same  requirement  which  are  made 
applicable  to  the  issuance  of  permits  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

"TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"administration 

"Sxc.  501  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  any  other  agency  of  the  United 


States,  may  utilize  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  such  agency  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Each  recipient  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe.  Including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  the  recipients  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  grants  received  under  this 
Act. 

"(e)(1)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  authorize  a  program  which  will  pro- 
vide official  recognition  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  those  industrial  organiza- 
tions and  political  subdivisions  of  States 
which  during  the  preceding  year  demon- 
strated an  outstanding  technological  achieve- 
ment or  an  Innovative  process,  method,  or 
device  in  their  waste  treatment  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  programs.  The  Administrator 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies,  es- 
tablish regulations  under  which  such  rec- 
ognition may  be  applied  for  and  granted, 
except  that  no  applicant  shall  be  eligible  for 
an  award  under  this  subsection  If  such  ap- 
plicant Is  not  In  total  compliance  with  all 
applicable  water  quality  requirements  under 
this  Act,  or  otherwise  does  not  have  a  satis- 
factory record  with  respect  to  environmental 
quality. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  award  a  cer- 
tificate or  plaque  of  suitable  design  to  each 
Industrial  organization  or  political  subdivi- 
sion which  qualifies  for  such  recognition  un- 
der regulations  established  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governor  of  the  appropriate  State,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  notified  of  the  award  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  awarding  of  such  rec- 
ognition shaU  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(f)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State  water 
pollution  control  agency,  personnel  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  may  be 
detailed  to  such  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"GENERAI.   DOTNTnONS 

"Sec.  502.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  when  used  in  this  Act: 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency'  means  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  having  responsibility 
for  enforcing  State  laws  relating  to  the 
abatement  of  ix>llutlon. 

"(2)  The  term  'Interstate  agency'  means 
an  agency  of  two  or  more  States  established 
by  or  pursuant  to  an  agreement  or  compact 
approved  by  the  Congress,  or  any  other  agen- 
cy of  two  or  more  States,  having  substantial 
p>owers  or  duties  pertaining  to  the  control 
of  pollution  as  determined  and  approved  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(3)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"(4)  The  term  'municipality'  means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  as- 
sociation, or  other  public  body  created  by 
or  pursuant  to  State  law  and  having  Juris- 
diction over  disposal  of  sewage,  industrial 


wastes,  or  other  wastes,  or  an  Indian  tribe 
or  an  authorized  Indian  tribal  organization, 
or  a  designated  and  approved  management 
agency  under  section  208  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  The  term  "person'  means  an  individ- 
ual, corporation,  partnership,  association. 
State,  municipality,  commission,  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  Interstate 
body. 

"(6)  The  term  'pollutant'  means,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  dredged  spoil,  solid  waste,  in- 
cinerator residue,  sewage,  garbage,  sewage 
sludge,  munitions,  chemical  wastes,  biolog- 
ical materials,  radioactive  materials,  heat, 
wrecked  or  discarded  equipment,  rock,  sand, 
cellar  dirt  and  industrial,  municipal,  agri- 
cultural, and  other  waste  discharged  into 
water.  This  term  does  not  mean  (A)  'sew- 
age from  vessels'  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 312  of  this  Act;  or  (B)  water,  gas,  or 
other  material  which  Is  injected  into  a  well 
to  facilitate  production  of  oil  or  gas,  or 
water  derived  in  association  with  oil  or  gas 
production  and  disposed  of  In  a  well,  if  the 
well  used  either  to  facilitate  production  or 
for  disposal  purposes  Is  approved  by  author- 
ity of  the  State  in  which  the  well  Is  located, 
and  if  such  State  determines  the  injection 
or  disposal  of  such  water,  gas,  or  other  ma- 
terial will  not  result  In  the  degradation  of 
ground  or  surface  water  resources;  or  (C) 
thermal  discharges  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  section  316  of  this 
Act:  or  (D)  organic  fish  wastes. 

"(7)  The  term  'pollution'  means  the  man- 
made  or  man-induced  alteration  of  the  nat- 
ural chemical,  physical,  biological,  and  ra- 
diological Integrity  of  water. 

"(8)  The  term  'navigable  waters'  means  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  territorial  seas. 

"(9)  The  term  'territorial  seas'  means  the 
belt  of  the  seas  measured  from  the  line  of 
ordinary  low  water  along  that  portion  of  the 
coast  which  Is  In  direct  contact  with  the 
open  sea  and  the  line  marking  the  seaward 
limit  of  inland  waters,  and  extending  sea- 
ward a  distance  of  three  miles. 

"(10)  The  term  'contiguous  zone'  means 
the  entire  zone  established  or  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  under  article 
25  of  the  Convention  of  the  Territorial  Sea 
and  the  Contiguous  Zone. 

"(11)  The  term  'ocean'  means  any  portion 
of  the  high  seas  beyond  the  contiguous  zone. 

"(12)  The  term  'effluent  limitation'  means 
any  restriction  established  by  a  State  or 
the  Administrator  on  quantities,  rates,  and 
concentrations  of  chemical,  physical,  biologi- 
cal, and  other  constituents  (other  than  ther- 
mal discharges)  which  are  discharged  from 
point  sources  into  navigable  waters,  the 
waters  of  the  contiguous  zone,  or  th  ■•  ocean. 
Including  schedules  and  timetables  for  com- 
pliance. 

"(13)  The  term  'discharge  of  a  pollutant' 
and  the  term  'discharge  of  pollutants'  each 
means  (A)  any  addition  of  any  pollutant  to 
navigable  waters  from  any  point  source,  (B) 
any  addition  of  any  pollutant  to  the  waters 
of  the  contiguous  zone  or  the  ocean  from 
any  point  source  other  than  a  vessel  or  other 
fioating  craft. 

"(14)  The  term  'toxic  pollutant'  means 
those  pollutants,  or  combinations  of  pol- 
lutants. Including  disease-causing  agents, 
which  after  discharge  and  upon  exposure, 
Ingestion,  inhalation  or  assimilation  Into  any 
organism,  either  directly  from  the  environ- 
ment or  indirectly  by  Ingestion  through  food 
chains,  will,  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  to  the  Administrator,  cause  death, 
disease,  behavioral  abnormalities,  cancer, 
genetic  mutations,  physiological  malfunc- 
tions (Including  malfunctions  in  reproduc- 
tion) and  physical  deformations,  in  such  or- 
ganisms or  their  offspring. 

"(16)  The  term  'point  Fource'  means  any 
discernible,  confined  and  discrete  convey- 
ance. Including  but  not  limited  to  any  pipe, 
ditch,  channel,  tunnel,  conduit,  well,  dls- 
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crate  fiss\ire,  container,  rolling  stock,  con- 
centrated animal  feeding  operation,  or  ves- 
sel or  other  floating  craft,  from  which  pol- 
lutants are  or  may  be  discharged,  or  from 
which  there  is  or  may  be  a  thermal  dis- 
charge. 

"(16)  The  term  'biological  monitoring' 
shall  mean  the  determination  of  the  effects 
on  aquatic  life.  Including  accumulation  of 
pollutants  In  tissue.  In  receiving  waters  due 
to  the  discharge  of  pollutants  (A)  by  tech- 
niques and  procedures,  Including  sampling 
of  organisms  representative  of  appropriate 
levels  of  the  food  chain,  appropriate  to  the 
volume  and  the  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical characteristics  of  the  effluent,  and 
(B)  at  appropriate  frequencies  and  locations. 

"(17)  The  term  'thermal  discharge'  means 
the  introduction  of  water  Into  the  navigable 
waters  or  the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone 
from  a  point  source  at  a  temperature  dif- 
ferent from  the  ambient  temperatxire  of  the 
receiving  waters. 

"(18)  The  term  'discharge'  when  used 
without  quallBcatlon  Includes  a  discharge  of 
a  pollutant,  a  discharge  of  pollutants,  and  a 
thermal  discharge. 

"WATER    POLLUTION    CONTROL    ADVISORY 
BOARD 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished In  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy a  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Boeird, 
composed  of  the  Administrator  or  his  des- 
ignee, who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  none  of 
whom  shall  be  Federal  officers  or  employees. 
The  appointed  members,  having  due  regard 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  selected 
from  among  representatives  of  various  State, 
interstate,  and  local  govermnental  agencies, 
of  public  or  private  Interests  contributing  to, 
affected  by.  or  concerned  with  pollution,  and 
of  other  public  and  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  groups  demonstrating  an  active 
interest  in  the  field  of  pollution  prevention 
and  control,  as  well  as  other  individuals  who 
are  expert  In  this  field. 

"(2)  (A)  Each  member  appointed  by  the 
President  shaJl  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  api>olnted  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  (11)  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  after 
June  30,  1956,  shall  expire  as  follows:  three 
at  the  end  of  two  years  after  such  date,  and 
three  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  such 
date,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  and  (111)  the  term  of 
any  member  under  the  preceding  provisions 
shall  be  extended  until  the  date  on  which 
his  successor's  appointment  is  effective.  None 
of  the  members  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  within 
one  year  after  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

"(B)  The  members  of  the  Board  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
while  attending  conferences  or  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  while  otherwise  serving  at  the 
request  of  the  Administrator,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Administrator,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  diem,  including  traveltime,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  .or  regiilar 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.O.  73b- 
2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
en^>loyed  intermittently. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Adminis- 
trator on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  the 
activities  and  functions  of  the  Administrator 
imder  this  Act. 

"(c)  Such  clerical  and  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  Board  shall  be  provided  from  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 


"EMESGENCT    POWERS 

"Sec.  504.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  upon 
receipt  of  evidence  that  a  pollution  source 
or  combination  of  sources  is  presenting  an 
Imminent  and  substantial  endangerment  to 
the  health  of  persons,  may  bring  suit  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  in  the  appropriate 
district  court  to  immediately  restrain  any 
person  causing  or  contributing  to  the  alleged 
pollution  to  stop  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
causing  or  contributing  to  such  pollution  or 
to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

"CITIZEN    ST7ITS 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  any  citizen  may 
commence  a  civil  action  on  bis  own  behalf — 

"(1)  against  any  person  (including  (l)  the 
United  States,  and  (11)  any  other  govern- 
mental instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  Is  alleged  to  be  In 
violation  of  (A)  an  effiuent  standard  or  limi- 
tation under  this  Act  or  (B)  an  order  is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  or  a  State  viritb 
respect  to  such  a  standard  or  limitation,  or 

"(2)  against  the  Administrator  where 
there  Is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act 
which  is  not  discretionary  with  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  to  enforce 
such  an  effluent  standard  or  limitation,  or 
such  an  order,  or  to  order  the  Administrator 
to  perform  such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  to  apply  any  appropriate  civil  penal- 
ties under  section  309(d)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

"(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  (1) 
to  the  Administrator,  (11)  to  the  State  In 
which  the  alleged  violation  occurs,  and  (lU) 
to  any  alleged  violator  of  the  standard,  limi- 
tation, or  order,  or 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  or  State  has 
commenced  and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a 
civil  or  criminal  action  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  a  State  to  require  compli- 
ance with  the  standard,  limitation,  or  order, 
but  m  any  such  action  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States  any  citizen  may  Intervene  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

"(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, 

except  that  such  action  may  be  brought  im- 
mediately after  such  notification  in  the  case 
of  an  action  under  this  section  respecting  a 
violation  of  sections  301,  302,  306,  and  307  of 
this  Act,  or  in  violation  of  a  permit,  or  condi- 
tions thereunder,  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  section  402  of  this  Act,  or  in  vio- 
lation of  an  order  Issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor pursuant  to  section  309  of  this  Act.  No- 
tice under  this  subsection  shall  be  given  in 
such  manner  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre« 
scribe  by  regulation. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  action  respecting  a  violation 
by  a  discharge  source  of  an  effiuent  standard 
or  limitation  or  an  order  respecting  such 
standard  or  limitation  may  be  brought  un- 
der this  section  only  in  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  such  source  is  located. 

"(2)  In  such  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator.  If  not  a  party,  may  Intervene 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

"(d)  The  court.  In  issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, may  award  costs  of  litigation  (includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness 
fees)  to  any  party,  whenever  the  court  deter- 
mines such  award  Is  appropriate.  The  court 
may.  If  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  pre- 


liminary Injunction  Is  sought,  require  the 
filing  of  a  bond  or  equivalent  security  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  effluent 
standard  or  limitation  or  to  seek  any  other 
relief  (including  relief  against  the  Adminis- 
trator or  a  State  agency) . 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'effluent  standard  or  limitation  under  this 
Act'  means  (1)  effective  July  1.  1973,  an  un- 
lawful act  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
301  of  this  Act;  (2)  an  effluent  limitation  or 
other  limitation  under  section  301  or  302  of 
this  Act;  (3)  standard  of  performance  under 
section  308  of  this  Act;  (4)  prohibition,  efflu- 
ent standard  or  pretreatment  standard  under 
section  307  of  this  Act;  (6)  certification  un- 
der section  401  of  this  Act;  or  (6)  a  permit 
or  condition  thereof  Issued  under  section  402 
of  this  Act,  which  is  in  effect  under  this  Act 
(including  a  requirement  applicable  by  rea- 
son of  section  313  of  this  Act) . 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  toe 
term  'citizen'  means  (1)  a  citizen  (A)  of  the 
geographic  area  and  (B)  having  a  direct  In- 
terest which  is  or  may  be  affected,  and  (2) 
any  group  of  persons  which  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  administrative  process  and 
has  thereby  shown  a  special  interest  In  the 
geographic  area  in  controversy. 

"(h)  A  Governor  of  a  State  may  commence 
a  civil  action  under  subsection  (a),  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  against  the  Administrator 
where  there  is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  enforce  an  effluent  standard 
or  limitation  under  this  Act  the  violation  of 
which  is  occurring  in  another  State  and  is 
causing  an  adverse  effect  on  the  public  health 
or  welfare  In  his  State,  or  Is  causing  a  vio- 
lation of  any  water  quality  requirement  In 
his  State. 

"appearance 

"Sec.  506.  The  Administrator  shall  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  appear  and  represent 
the  United  States  In  any  civil  or  criminal 
action  Instituted  under  this  Act  to  which 
the  Administrator  is  a  party.  Unless  the  At- 
torney General  notifies  the  Administrator 
within  a  reasonable  time,  that  he  will  ap- 
pear In  a  civil  action,  attorneys  who  are  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  appear  and  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  such  action. 
"emplotee  protection 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  No  person  shall  fire,  or  in 
any  other  way  discriminate  against,  or  cause 
to  be  fired  or  discriminated  against,  any  em- 
ployee or  any  authorized  representative  of 
employees  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
employee  or  representative  has  filed,  Insti- 
tuted, or  caused  to  be  filed  or  Instituted 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act,  or  has  testi- 
fied or  is  about  to  testify  in  any  proceeding 
resulting  from  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
fired  or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by 
any  person  in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
such  alleged  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  firing 
or  alleged  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication sh8dl  be  sent  to  such  person  who 
shall  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  application,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
cause  such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  aproprlate.  Such  Investigation  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
at  the  request  of  any  party  to  such  review 
to  enable  the  parties  to  present  Information 
relating  to  such  alleged  violation.  The  parties 
shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days  prior 
to  the  bearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be 
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ot  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  664 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon 
receiving  the  report  of  such  Inveetlgatlon,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  findings  of  fact. 
If  he  finds  that  such  violations  did  occur,  he 
shall  Issue  a  decision.  Incorporating  an  or- 
der therein  and  his  findings,  requiring  the 
party  committing  such  violation  to  take  such 
affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  appropriate. 
Including,  but  not  lllmted  to,  the  rehiring 
or  reinstatement  of  the  employee  or  repre- 
sentative of  employees  to  his  former  posi- 
tion with  compensation.  If  he  finds  that  there 
was  no  such  violation,  he  shall  isue  an  or- 
der denying  the  application.  Such  order  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view in  the  same  manner  as  orders  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Administrator  are  subject  to 
Judicial  review  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  Whenever  an  order  is  issued  under 
this  section  to  abate  such  violation,  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
(including  the  attorney's  fees),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  have  been 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  applicant  for,  or 
in  connection  with,  the  institution  and  pro- 
secution of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  as- 
sessed against  the  person  committing  such 
violation. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  have  no  applica- 
tion to  any  employee  who,  acting  without 
direction  from  bis  employer  (or  his  agent) 
deliberately  violates  any  prohibition  of  ef- 
fluent limitation  or  other  limitation  under 
section  301  or  302  of  this  Act,  standards  of 
performance  under  section  306  of  this  Act, 
effluent  standard,  prohibition  or  pretreat-, 
ment  standard  imder  section  307  of  this  Act, 
thermal  discharge  regulation  under  section 
316  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  prohibition  or 
limitation  established  under  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  con- 
tinuing evaluations  of  potential  loss  or  shifts 
of  employment  which  may  result  from  the 
Issuance  of  any  effluent  limitation  or  order 
under  this  Act,  including,  where  appropri- 
ate, investigating  threatened  plant  closiu-es 
or  reductions  in  emploj-ment  allegedly  re- 
sulting from  such  limitation  or  order.  Any 
employee  who  Is  discharged  or  lald-off, 
threatened  with  discharge  or  lay-off,  or  other- 
wise discriminated  against  by  any  person  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  results  of  any  effluent 
limitation  or  order  Issued  under  this  Act,  or 
any  representative  of  such  employee,  may  re- 
quest the  Administrator  to  conduct  a  full 
investigation  of  the  matter.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  thereupon  investigate  the  matter 
and,  at  the  request  of  any  party,  shall  hold 
public  hearings  on  not  less  than  five  days 
notice,  and  shall  at  such  hearings  require  the 
parties,  including  the  employer  involved,  to 
present  Information  relating  to  the  actual 
or  potential  effect  of  such  limitation  or  order 
on  employment  and  on  any  alleged  discharge, 
lay-off,  or  other  discrimination  and  the  de- 
tailed reasons  or  Justification  therefor.  Any 
such  hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be 
subject  to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such 
investigation,  the  Administrator  shall  make 
findings  of  fact  as  to  the  effect  of  such  efflu- 
ent limitation  or  order  on  employment  and 
on  the  alleged  discharge,  lay-off.  or  discrim- 
ination and  shall  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  report, 
findings,  and  recommendations  shall  be 
available  to  the  public.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  require  or  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  modify  or  with- 
draw any  effluent  limitation  or  order  Issued 
imder  this  Act. 

"VXDBXAI.  FBOCUmXMXNT 

"Skc.  608.  (a)  No  Federal  agency  may  enter 
Into  any  contract  with  any  person,  who  has 
been  convicted  of  any  offense  under  section 
800(c)  of  tbls  Act,  for  the  procurement  of 


goods,  materials,  and  services  If  such  con- 
tract Is  to  be  performed  at  any  facility  at 
which  the  violation  which  gave  rise  to  such 
conviction  occurred,  and  If  such  facility  Is 
owned,  leased,  or  supervised  by  such  person. 
The  prohibition  In  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  continue  until  the  Administrator  certi- 
fies that  the  condition  giving  rise  to  such 
conviction  has  been  corrected. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures to  provide  all  Federal  agencies  with 
the  notification  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  In  order  to  Implement  the  purposes 
and  policy  of  this  Act  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  water,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  cause 
to  be  Issued  an  order  (1)  requiring  each  Fed- 
eral agency  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  each  Federal  agency  which  Is  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  assistance  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  contract  to  effectuate  the  purpose 
and  policy  of  this  Act  in  such  contracting  or 
assistance  activities,  and  (2)  setting  forth 
procedures,  sanctions,  penalties,  and  such 
other  provisions,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  such  require- 
ment. 

"(d)  The  President  may  exempt  any  con- 
tract, loan,  or  grant  from  all  or  part  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  where  he  deter- 
mines such  exemption  Is  necessary  In  the 
paramount  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
he  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  exemp- 
tion. 

"  (e)  The  President  shall  annually  report  to 
the  Congress  on  measures  taken  in  compli- 
ance with  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  this 
section.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
progress  and  problems  associated  with  such 
compliance. 

"ADMlNISTRATlVi:  PBOCEDT7KE  AND  JUDICIAL 
RKVIKW 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  In  connection  with  any 
determination  under  section  301(b)(3)  of 
this  Act,  or  for  purposes  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation under  section  305  of  this  Act,  or 
carrying  out  section  607(e)  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  may  issue  subpenas  for  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  relevant  papers,  books,  and 
documents,  and  he  may  administer  oaths.  Ex- 
cept for  effluent  data,  upon  a  showing  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator  that  such 
papers,  books,  documents,  or  Information  or 
particular  part  thereof,  if  made  public,  would 
divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret  processes,  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  such  record,  re- 
port, or  information  or  particular  portion 
thereof  confidential  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  paper, 
book,  document,  or  information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  offlcers,  employees,  or  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  United  States 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act,  or 
when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  vrtt- 
nesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena  served  upon  any  person  under  this  sub- 
section, the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application  by  the  United  States  and  after 
notice  to  such  person,  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  and  give  testimony  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator, to  appear  and  produce  papers, 
books,  and  documents  before  the  Administra- 
tor, or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(b)  Review  of  the  Administration's  action 
(1)  in  promulgating  any  standard  of  per- 
formance under  section  306,(2)  in  making 
any  determination  pursuant  to  section  306 
(b(l)(C),  (3)   in  promulgating  any  effluent 


standard,  prohibition,  or  treatment  standard 
under  section  807,  (4)  in  making  any  de- 
termination as  to  a  State  permit  program 
submitted  under  section  402(b),  (5)  in  ap- 
proving or  promulgating  any  effluent  limi- 
tation or  other  limitation  under  section  301, 
302,  or  306,  and  (6)  in  issuing  or  denying 
any  permit  under  section  402.  may  be  had 
by  any  interested  person  tn  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
such  person  resides  or  transacts  such  busi- 
ness upon  application  by  such  person.  Any 
such  application  shall  be  made  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  such  determination, 
approval,  promulgation,  issuance  or  denial, 
or  after  such  date  only  if  such  application  is 
based  solely  on  grounds  which  arose  after 
such  thirtieth  day. 

"(c)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  in  which 
review  is  sought  of  a  determination  under 
this  Act  required  to  be  made  on  the  record 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  if 
any  party  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence,  and  shows  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  addi- 
tional evidence  is  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to 
adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Administrator,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Administrator,  in  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
deem  proper.  The  Administrator  may  modify 
his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence 
so  taken  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  and  his  recommendation,  if 
any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  determination,  with  the  return 
of  such  additional  evidence. 

"state  authoritt 
"Sec.  510.  Except  as  expressly  provided 
in  this  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  (1) 
preclude  or  deny  the  right  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  interstate 
agency  to  adopt  or  enforce  (A)  any  standard 
or  limitation  respecting  discharges  of  pol- 
lutants, or  (B)  any  requirement  respecting 
control  or  abatement  of  pollution;  except 
that  if  an  effluent  limitation,  or  other 
limitation,  effluent  standard,  prohibition, 
pretreatment  standard,  standard  of  per- 
formance, or  thermal  discharge  regulation 
is  in  effect  under  this  Act,  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  or  interstate  agency 
may  not  adopt  or  enforce  any  effluent  limi- 
tation, or  other  limitation,  effluent  standard, 
prohibition,  pretreatment  standard,  standard 
of  performance,  or  thermal  discharge  regu- 
lation which  Is  less  stringent  than  the  efflu- 
ent limitation,  or  other  limitation,  effluent 
standard,  prohibition,  pretreatment  stand- 
ard, standard  of  performance,  or  thermal 
discharge  regulation  under  this  Act;  or  (2) 
be  construed  as  impairing  or  in  any  manner 
affecting  any  right  or  Jvu-lsdictlon  of  the 
States  with  respect  to  the  waters  (including 
boundary  waters)  of  such  States. 

"OTHEB    AITZCIXD    ADTHORITT 

"^c.  611.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  (1)  limiting  the  authority  or  func- 
tions of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  under  any  other  law  or  regulation  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Act;  (2)  affecting  or 
Impairing  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (A)  to  maintain  navigation  or  (B) 
imder  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat. 
1112);  except  that  any  permit  Issued  under 
section  404  of  this  Act  shall  be  conclusive  as 
to  the  effect  on  water  quality  of  any  dis- 
charge resulting  from  any  activity  subject 
to  section  10  of  the  Act  of  Iiiarch  3,  1899,  or 
(3)  affecting  or  impairing  the  provisions  of 
any  treaty  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Discharges  of  pollutants  Into  the 
navigable  waters  subject  to  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1910  (36  Stat.  693;  33  VS.C. 
421)  and  the  Supervisory  Harbors  Act  of  1888 
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(25  Stat.  209;  33  U.S.C.  441-451b)  shaU  be 
regulated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  such  Act  of  1910  and  the  Act  of  1888 
except  as  to  effeot  on  navigation  and  anchor- 
age. 

"(c)  The  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852) 
as  to  water  quality  considerations  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied — 

"(1)  by  certification  pursuant  to  section 
401  of  tbls  Act  with  reelect  to  any  Federal 
license  or  permit  for  the  construction  of  any 
activity:  and 

"(2)  by  certification  pursuant  to  section 
401  of  this  Act  and  the  issuance  of  a  permit 
pursuant  to  section  13  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1899,  or  section  402  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  any  Federal  license  or  permit  for 
the  operation  of  any  activity. 

"SEPAaABILITT 

"Sec.  512.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  In- 
valid, the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sxc.  613.  Tlie  Administrator  aball  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors  on  treatment 
works  for  which  grants  are  made  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  lees  than 
those  prevailing  for  the  same  type  of  work  on 
slmilakT  construction  in  the  immediate  local- 
ity, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931, 
as  amended,  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
(46  Stat.  1494;  40  U.S.C,  sec.  276a  through 
276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  subsection,  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C.  276c) . 

"AORICXTLTXmAL    rAdLITIES 

"Sec.  514.  In  the  case  of  any  water  pollu- 
tion control  facility  required  to  be  con- 
structed for  any  property  used  for  any  agri- 
cultural purpose,  no  owner  or  operator  of 
any  such  property  shall  be  required  to  expend 
any  funds  for  the  construction  of  any  such 
facility  (A)  until  a  plan  for  such  facility 
and  its  operation  shall  have  been  approved 
by  the  Administrator;  and  (B)  until  a  cer- 
tification by  the  Administrator  that  such 
plan,  and  the  construction  and  operation  of 
any  facility  In  accordance  with  such  plan, 
win  not  result  in  a  violation  of  the  laws  or 
regulations  of  any  local,  State,  or  Federal 
health  agency  or  other  governmental  agency. 

"irrLDENT  STANDARDS  AND  WATER  QUAUTT  IN- 
rORMATION    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  615.  (a)  (1)  There  is  established  an 
Effluent  Standards  and  Water  Quality  In- 
formation Advisory  Committee,  which  shall 
be  composed  of  a  Chairman  and  eight  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  ot  this  Act. 

"(2)  All  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  selected  from  the  scientific  coiiimimlty, 
qualified  by  education,  training,  and  experi- 
ence to  provide,  assess,  and  evaluate  scientific 
and  technical  information  on  effluent  stand- 
ards and  limitations. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  may  be  reap- 
pointed. 

"(b)(1)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the 
Administrator  is  required  to  publish  any 
proposed  regulations  required  by  section  304 
(b)  of  this  Act,  any  proposed  standard  of 
performance  for  new  sources  required  by 
section  306  of  this  Act,  or  any  proposed  toxic 
effluent  standard  required  by  section  307  of 


this  Act,  he  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
a  notice  of  intent  to  propose  such  regula- 
tions. The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  within 
ten  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice  may 
publish  a  notice  of  a  public  hearing  by  the 
Committee,  to  be  held  within  thirty  days. 

"(2)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  transmit  to  the  Administrator 
such  scientific  and  technical  information  as 
is  in  Its  possession,  Including  that  presented 
at  any  public  hearing,  related  to  the  subject 
matter  contained  In  such  notice. 

"(3)  Information  so  transmitted  to  the 
Administrator  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the 
administrative  record  and  comments  on  any 
proposed  regulations  or  standards  as  infor- 
mation to  be  considered  with  other  com- 
ments and  information  in  making  any  final 
determinations. 

"(4)  In  preparing  information  for  trans- 
mittal, the  Committee  shall  avail  itself  of 
the  technical  and  scientific  services  of  any 
Federal  agency,  including  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  and  any  national  environ- 
mental laboratories  which  may  be  estab- 
lished. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Committee  shall  appoint  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Secretary,  and  such 
legal  counsel  as  it  deems  necessary.  The 
Committee  shall  appoint  such  other  employ- 
ees as  it  deems  necessary  to  exercise  and  ful- 
fill its  powers  and  responsibilities.  The  com- 
pensation of  all  employees  appointed  by  the 
Committee  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63 
of  title  V  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  President  but  not  In  excess  of 
the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18,  as 
provided  in  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(d)  Five  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  official  actions  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  taken  only  on  the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  five  members.  A 
special  panel  composed  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers upon  order  of  the  Committee  shall  con- 
duct any  hearing  authorized  by  this  section 
and  submit  the  transcript  of  such  hearing 
to  the  entire  Committee  for  its  action  there- 
on. 

"(e)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly 
transaction  of  its  business. 

"REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  follow- 
ing the  convening  of  each  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report,  in  addition  to  any  other 
report  required  by  this  Act,  on  measures  tak- 
en toward  implementing  the  objective  of  this 
Act,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  (1)  the 
progress  and  problems  associated  with  devel- 
oping comprehensive  plans  under  section  102 
of  this  Act,  areawlde  plans  under  section 

208  of  this  Act,  basin  plans  under  section 

209  of  this  Act,  and  plans  under  section  303 
(e)  of  this  Act;  (2)  a  summary  of  actions 
taken  and  results  achieved  In  the  field  of 
water  pollution  control  research,  experiments, 
studies,  and  related  matters  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  other  Federal  agencies  and  by 
other  persons  and  agencies  under  Federal 
grants  or  contracts;  (3)  the  progress  and 
problems  associated  with  the  development 
of  effluent  limitations  and  recommended 
control  techniques;  (4)  the  status  of  State 
programs.  Including  a  detailed  summary  of 
the  progress  obtained  as  compared  to  that 
planned  under  State  program  plans  for  de- 
velopment and  enforcement  of  water  quality 
requirements;  (6)  the  identification  and 
status  of  enforcement  actions  pending  or 
completed  under  such  Act  during  the  pre- 
ceding year;  (6)  the  status  of  State,  Inter- 
state, and  local  pollution  control  programs 
established  pursuant  to,  and  assisted  by, 
this  Act;    (7)   a  summary  of  the  res\ilts  of 


the  survey  required  to  be  taken  under  sec- 
tion 210  of  this  Act;  (8)  his  activities  in- 
cluding recommendations  under  sections  109 
through  111  of  this  Act;  and  (9)  all  re- 
ports and  recommendations  made  by  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  including  water  pollution 
control  agencies  and  other  water  pollution 
control  planning  agencies,  shall  make  (1)  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  ctirrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  (2)  a  detailed  esti- 
mate, biennially  revised,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  all  needed  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  in  all  of  the  States  and  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  all  needed  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  in  each  of  the  States;  (3) 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  economic  im- 
pact on  affected  units  of  government  of  the 
cost  of  installation  of  treatment  facilities; 
and  (4)  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  na- 
tional requirements  for  and  the  cost  of  treat- 
ing municipal,  indtistrial,  and  other  effluent 
to  attain  the  water  quality  objectives  as  es- 
tablished by  this  Act  or  applicable  State  law. 
The  Administrator  shall  submit  such  de- 
tailed estimate  and  such  comprehensive  study 
of  such  cost  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
February  10  of  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Whenever  the  Administrator,  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  requests  and  receives  an  es- 
timate of  cost  from  a  State,  he  shall  furnish 
copies  of  such  estimate  together  with  such 
detailed  estimate  to  Congress. 

"GENERAL  ATTTBOKIZATION 

"Sec  517.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act.  other  than 
sections  104,  105,  106(a),  107,  108,  112,  113, 
114,  206.  207,  208  (f)  and  (h).  209,  304.  311 
(c),  (d).  (1),  (1),  and  (k),  314,  315,  and  317. 
$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  $350,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  618.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act'." 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1972 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  not  to  exceed  $11,000,000  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  carrying  out  section  5(n)  (other  than 
for  salaries  and  related  expenses)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  It  existed 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federaa  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  not  to  exceed  $350,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  under  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  It 
existed  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  of  all  grants  made 
under  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  as  it  existed  Immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  from  sums  herein  and  heretofore  au- 
thorized for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  shall  be  that  authorized  by  section  202 
of  such  Act  as  established  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 

(d)  Sums  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  amounts  heretofore  au- 
thorized for  such  fiscal  year  for  sections  5(n) 
and  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

SAVINGS   PROVISION 

Sec  4.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding lawfully  commenced  by  or  against 
the  Administrator  or  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  in  his  official 
capacity  or  in  relation  to  the  discharge  of 
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his  official  duties  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  C!ontrol  Act  as  In  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of 
the  amendment  made  by  section  2  of  this 
Act.  The  court  may,  on  Its  own  motion  or 
that  of  any  party  made  at  any  time  within 
twelve  months  after  such  taking  effect,  allow 
the  same  to  be  maintained  by  or  against  the 
Administrator  or  such  officer  or  employee. 

(b)  All  nUes,  regulations,  orders,  deter- 
minations, contracts,  certifications,  authori- 
zations, delegations,  or  other  actions  duly 
Issued,  made,  or  taken  by  or  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  In 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  pertaining  to  any 
functions,  powers,  requirements,  and  duties 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  as  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  continue 
In  full  force  and  effect  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  until  modified  or 
rescinded  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  amended  by 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  as  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  remain  appli- 
cable to  all  grants  made  from  funds  author- 
ized for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  prior  fiscal  years.  Including  any  Increases 
In  the  monetary  amount  of  any  such  grant 
which  may  be  paid  from  authorizations  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1972, 
except  as  specifically  otherwise  provided  In 
section  202  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act  and  In 
subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

OVERSIGHT    STODY 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  assist  the  Congress  In 
the  conduct  of  oversight  responsibilities  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  conduct  a  study  and  review  of  the  re- 
search, pilot,  and  demonstration  programs 
related  to  prevention  and  control  of  water 
pollution,  including  waste  treatment  and 
disposal  techniques,  which  are  conducted, 
supported,  or  assisted  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  any  Fed- 
eral law  or  regulation  and  assess  confilcts 
between,  and  the  coordination  and  efficacy  of, 
such  programs,  and  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  thereon  by  October  1,  1973. 

INTERNATIONAL   TRADE    STUDY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
cooperation  with  other  Interested  Federal 
agencies  and  with  representatives  of  indus- 
try and  the  public,  shall  xmdertake  imme- 
diately an  investigation  and  study  to 
determine — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control  programs  will  be  Imposed 
on.  or  voluntarUy  undertaken  by  United 
States  manufacturers  In  the  near  future  and 
the  probable  short-  and  long-range  effects  of 
the  costs  of  such  programs  (computed  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable  on  an  Industry- 
by-lndustry  basis)  on  (A)  the  production 
costs  of  such  domestic  manufacturers,  and 
(B)  the  market  prices  of  the  goods  produced 
by  them; 

(2)  the  probable  extent  to  which  pollution 
abatement  and  control  programs  will  be  im- 
plemented in  foreign  Industrial  nations  In 
the  near  future  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
production  costs  (computed  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  on  an  Industry-by-lndus- 
try  basis)  of  foreign  manufacturers  will  be 
affected  by  the  costs  of  such  programs; 

(3)  the  probable  competitive  advantage 
which  any  article  manufactured  in  a  foreign 
nation  will  likely  have  in  relation  to  a  com- 
parable article  made  in  the  United  States  If 
that  foreign  nation — 

(A)  does  not  require  its  manufacturers  to 
Implement  pollution  abatement  and  control 
programs, 

(B)  requires  a  lesser  degree  of  pollution 
abatement  and  control  in  its  programs,  or 

(C)  In  any  way  reimburses  or  otherwise 


subsidize  its  manufacturers  for  the  costs  of 
such  programs; 

(4)  alternative  means  by  which  any  com- 
petitive advantage  accruing  to  the  products 
of  any  foreign  nation  as  a  result  of  any  factor 
described  In  pargaraph  (3)  may  be  (A)  ac- 
curately and  quickly  determined,  and  (B) 
equalized,  for  example,  by  the  imposition  of 
a  surcharge  or  duty,  on  a  foreign  product  in 
an  amovmt  necessary  to  compensate  for  such 
advantage;  and 

(6)  the  Impact,  if  any,  which  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  compensating  tariff  or  other  equal- 
izing measure  may  have  In  encouraging  for- 
eign nations  to  implement  pollution  and 
abatement  control  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  initial  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Confess  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  of  the  results  of  the  study  and 
Investigation  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  shall  make  additional  reports 
thereafter  at  such  times  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate taking  into  account  the  development 
of  relevant  data,  but  not  less  than  once 
every  twelve  months. 

INTERNATIONAL   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  undertake  to 
enter  Into  International  agreements  to  apply 
uniform  standards  of  jjerformanoe  for  the 
control  of  the  discharge  and  emission  of  pol- 
lutants from  new  sources,  uniform  controls 
over  the  discharge  and  emission  of  toxic  pol- 
lutants, and  uniform  controls  over  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  into  the  ocean.  For  this 
purpose  the  President  shall  negotiate  multi- 
lateral treaties,  conventions,  resolutions,  or 
other  agreements,  and  formulate,  present, 
or  support  proposals  at  the  1972  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment and  other  appropriate  international 
forums. 

LOANS  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS  CONCERNS  FOR  WATER 
POLLUTION    CONTROL   FACrLITIES 

SEC.  8.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  The  Administration  also  Is  em- 
powered to  make  loans  (either  directly  or  in 
cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lenders 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  an  Im- 
mediate or  deferred  basis)  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  affecting  additions  to  or 
alterations  in  the  equipment,  facilities  (In- 
cluding the  construction  of  pretreatment 
facilities  and  Interceptor  sewers) .  or  methods 
of  operation  of  such  concern  to  meet  water 
pollution  control  requirements  established 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  if  the  Administration  determines  that 
such  concern  Is  likely  to  suffer  substantial 
economic  Injury  without  assistance  under 
this  subsection. 

•■  ( 2 )  Any  such  loan — 

"(A)  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
provisions  applicable  to  loans  made  ptirsuant 
to  subsection  (b)(5)  of  this  section,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection; 

"(B)  shall  be  made  only  if  the  applicant 
furnishes  the  Administration  with  a  state- 
ment In  writing  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  or,  if  appropriate,  the 
State,  that  such  additions  or  alterations  are 
necessary  and  adequate  to  comply  with  re- 
quirements established  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

■'(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  and  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  thereafter,  promulgate  reg- 
ulations establishing  uniform  rules  for  the 
Issuance  of  statements  for  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  apprc^rlated 
to  the  disaster  loan  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)  of  this  Act  not  to  ex- 
ceed $800,000,000  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  subeectlon." 


(b)  Section  4(c)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
7(c)  (2)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "7(c) 
(2),  and  7(g)". 

ENVIRONMENTAL   COURT 

Sec.  9.  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Attorney  General,  shall  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  establishing  a  separate  court,  or  court 
system,  having  Jurisdiction  over  environ- 
mental matters  and  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  investigation  and  study  together 
with  his  recommendations  to  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL  POLICIES  AND  GOALS  STXTDT 

Sec.  10.  The  President  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of  all 
of  the  national  policies  and  goals  established 
by  law  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
the  relationship  should  be  between  these 
policies  and  goals,  taking  into  account  the 
resources  of  the  Nation.  He  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  investigation  and  study  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  tvro  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

EFFICIENCY    STUDY 

Sec  H.  The  President  shall  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
ways  and  means  of  utilizing  In  the  most 
effective  manner  all  of  the  varlovis  resources, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  order  most  efficiently  to  carry 
out  the  objective  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  He  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  investigation  and  study  together 
with  his  recommendations  to  Congress  not 
later  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   FINANCING 

Sec.  12.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the   'Environmental  Financing  Act  of  1972". 

(b)  There  is  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Environmental 
Financing  Authority,  which  shall  have  suc- 
cession until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress. 
The  Authority  shall  be  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  Authority  shall 
be  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  shall  maintain  such  offices 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
conduct  of  Its  business. 

(c)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  assure 
that  Inability  to  borrow  necessary  funds 
on  reasonable  terms  does  not  prevent  any 
State  or  local  public  body  from  carrying 
out  any  project  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works  determined  eligible  for 
assistance  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

(d)(1)  The  Authority  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  five  persons,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  designee  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  among  the  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Authority  or  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  its  Chairman.  The  Board  shall 
determine  the  general  policies  which  shall 
govern  the  operations  of  the  Authority.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  select  and  effect 
the  appointment  of  qualified  persons  to  fill 
the  offices  as  may  be  provided  for  In  the  by- 
laws, with  such  executive  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by- 
laws or  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  such 
persons  shall  be  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Authority  and  shall  discharge  all  such  execu- 
tive functions,  powers,  and  duties.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  as  such,  shall  not  receive 
compensation  for  their  services. 

(e)(1)    The  Authority  la   authorized  to 
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make  commitments  to  purchase,  and  to  pur- 
chase on  terms  and  conditions  determined 
by  the  Authority,  any  obligation  or  participa- 
tion therein  which  Is  issued  by  a  State  or 
local  public  body  to  finance  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  any  project  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  works  which 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  determined  to  be  eli- 
gible for  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

(2)  No  commitment  shall  be  entered  into, 
and  no  purchase  shall  be  made,  unless  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (A)  has  certified  that  the  public 
body  is  unable  to  obtain  on  reasonable  terms 
sufficient  credit  to  finance  its  actual  needs; 
(B)  has  approved  the  project  as  eligible  un- 
der the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 
and  (C)  has  agreed  to  guarantee  timely  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest  on  the  obliga- 
tion. The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
guarantee  such  timely  payments  and  to  is- 
sue regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  and 
proper  to  protect  such  guarantees.  Appro- 
priations are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
to  the  Administrator  in  such  sums  as  ore 
necessary  to  make  payments  under  such 
guarantees,  and  such  payments  are  author- 
ized to  be  made  from  such  appropriations. 

(3)  No  purchase  shall  be  made  of  obliga- 
tions issued  to  finance  projects,  the  perma- 
nent financing  of  which  occurred  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

(4)  Any  purchase  by  the  Authority  shall 
be  upon  sitch  terms  and  conditions  as  to 
yield  a  return  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  con- 
sideration (A)  the  current  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturity  or  In 
Its  stead  whenever  the  Authority  has  suffi- 
cient of  its  own  long-term  obligations  out- 
standing, the  current  average  yield  on  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  Authority  of  com- 
parable maturity;  and  (B)  the  market  yields 
on  municipal  bonds. 

(5)  The  Authority  is  authorized  to  charge 
fees  for  its  commitments  and  other  services 
adequate  to  cover  all  expenses  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  accumulation  of  reasonable  con- 
tingency reserves  and  such  fees  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  aggregate  project  costs. 

(f)  To  provide  initial  capital  to  the  Au- 
thority the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  advance  the  funds  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  Each  such  advance  shall  be 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield 
a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities.  Interest  payments  on  such  ad- 
vances may  be  deferred,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  but  any  such  deferred  pay- 
ments shall  themselves  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  specified  in  this  section.  There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed, 
1100,000,000,  which  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

(g)(1)  The  Authority  Is  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treosi-.ry, 
to  issue  and  have  outstanding  obligations 
having  such  maturities  and  bearing  such 
rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Authority.  Such  obligations  may  be  re- 
deemable at  the  option  of  the  Authority  be- 
fore maturity  in  such  manner  as  may  oe 
stipulated  therein. 

(2)  As  authorized  In  appropriation  Acts, 
and  such  authorizations  may  be  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  In  his  discretion  purchase  or 
agree  to  purchase  any  obligations  issued  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
securities  hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second 


Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  ca-  hereafter  In 
force,  and  the  piirposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  are 
extended  to  Include  such  purchases.  Each 
purchase  of  obligations  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  imder  this  subsection  shall  be 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield 
a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  ma- 
turities. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
sell,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  at 
such  price  or  prices  as  he  shall  determine, 
any  of  the  obligations  acquired  by  him  under 
this  paragraph.  All  purchases  and  sales  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treas\iry  of  such  obliga- 
tions under  this  paragraph  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  annual  pay- 
ments to  the  Authority  In  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  to  equal  the  amount  by  which 
the  dollar  amount  of  Interest  expense  ac- 
crued by  the  Authority  on  account  of  Its 
obligations  exceeds  the  dollar  amount  of  In- 
terest Income  accrued  by  the  Authority  on 
account  of  obligations  purchased  by  It  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

(1)  The  Authority  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend. In  its  corporate  name; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business; 

(4)  to  conduct  its  business,  carry  on  Its 
operations,  and  have  offices  and  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  section  in  any  State 
without  regard  to  any  qualification  or  similar 
statute  in  any  State; 

(5)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
own,  hold.  Improve,  use,  or  otherwise  deal  In 
and  with  any  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein,  wherever 
situated; 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Authority; 

(7)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(8)  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to 
define  their  duties,  to  fix  and  to  pay  such 
compensation  for  their  services  as  may  be 
determined,  subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  to  require  bonds  for  them 
and  pay  the  premium  thereof;  and 

(9)  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute  In- 
struments, to  Incur  liabilities,  and  to  do  all 
things  as  are  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the 
proper  management  of  its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  Its  business. 

(J)  The  Authority,  its  property.  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security  hold- 
ings, and  other  funds,  and  Its  Income  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
imposed  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  or  local  taxing  authority;  except  that 
(A)  any  real  property  and  any  tangible  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Authority  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation  to 
the  same  extent  according  to  its  value  as 
other  such  property  is  taxed,  and  (B)  any 
and  all  obligations  Issued  by  the  Authority 
shall  be  subject  both  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  obligations  of  pri- 
vate corporations  are  taxed. 

(k)  All  obligations  issued  by  the  Authority 
shall  be  lawful  investments,  any  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and 
public  funds,  the  Investment  or  deposit  of 
which  shall  be  under  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  officers 


thereof.  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Author- 
ity pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  exempt  securities  within  the  meaning 
of  laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  to  the  same  extent  as 
securities  which  are  Issued  by  the  United 
States. 

(1)  In  order  to  furnish  obligations  for  de- 
livery by  the  Authority,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  prepare  such  obli- 
gations In  such  form  as  the  Authority  may 
approve,  such  obligations  when  prepared  to 
be  held  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery 
upon  order  by  the  Authority.  The  engraved 
plates,  dies,  bed  pieces,  and  so  forth,  executed 
in  connection  therewith  shall  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Authority  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  any  expenditures  made  In 
preparation,  custody,  and  delivery  of  such 
obligations. 

(m)  The  Authority  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  Its  operations  and 
activities. 

(n)  The  sixth  sentence  of  the  seventh  par- 
agraph of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24),  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  obligations  of  the  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority"  immediately 
after  "or  obligations,  participations,  or  other 
Instruments  of  or  issued  by  the  Fedwol  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  or  the  Govern- 
ment National  MortgEtge  Association". 

(o)  The  budget  and  audit  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  846)  shaU  be  applicable  to  the  En- 
vlronmenteU  Financing  Authority  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  applied  to  the  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations. 

(p)  Section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  711),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  fol- 
lowing the  last  paragraph  appropriating 
moneys  for  the  purposes  under  the  Treasury 
Department  to  read  as  follows: 

"Payment  to  the  Environmental  Financing 
Authority:  For  payment  to  the  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  under  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  the  Environmental  Financing 
Act  of  1972." 

SEX    DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  13.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  ^t 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  Act,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  or  the  Environmental  Fi- 
nancing Act.  This  section  shall  be  enforced 
through  agency  provisions  and  rules  similar 
to  those  already  established,  with  respect 
to  racial  and  other  discrimination,  under 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  How- 
ever, this  remedy  Is  not  exclusive  and  will 
not  prejudice  or  cut  off  any  other  legal 
remedies  available  to  a  dlscrimlnatee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  on  S.  2770,  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presidirg  OflScer  appointed  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Eacleton. 
Mr.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Baker 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


WAR  POWERS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2956)  to  malce  rules  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
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United  States  in  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  tbe  Congress. 

AMZNDMKNT    NO.    1085 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment.  No.  1085. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  through  line  23  on  page  8  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  In  tbe  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  may  be  employed  by  the 
President  only — 

"(1)  to  respond  to  any  act  or  situation  that 
endangers  the  United  States,  Its  territories  or 
possessions,  or  its  citizens  or  nationals  when 
the  necessity  to  respond  to  such  act  or  sltiia- 
tlon  In  his  Judgment  constitutes  a  national 
emergency  of  such  a  nature  as  does  not  per- 
mit advance  congressional  authorization  to 
employ  such  forces;  but,  except  In  response 
to  a  nuclear  attack  or  to  an  irrevocable 
launch  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  President 
may  not  uae  nuclear  weapons  without  the 
prior,  explicit  authorization  of  the  Congress; 
or". 

On  page  8,  line  24,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  10,  line  1,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  war  powers 
bill  is  to  "reconfirm  and  define  with  pre- 
cision the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  'undeclared' 
wars." 

In  the  commendable  effort  of  Senator 
Javits  and  his  colleagues,  they  have  In 
section  3  stated  that  "in  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  war"  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  may  be  committed 
to  hostilities  by  the  Commander  in  Chief 
only  in  specified  Instances — to  repel  an 
armed  attack;  to  retaliate;  to  forestall 
the  direct  and  Imminent  threat  of  at- 
tack; to  repel  an  armed  attack  on  forces 
of  the  United  States  located  outside  the 
United  States;  and  for  other  spedfled 
purposes. 

The  difficulty  I  have  with  this  ap- 
proach is  that  by  specification,  the  lan- 
guage may  by  implication  have  the  un- 
intended effect  of  giving  more  power  to 
the  President  than  Is  withheld. 

For  example,  authority  to  "forestall 
the  direct  and  imminent  threat"  of  an 
attack  might  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an 
intervention  of  the  type  undertaken  In 
1970  when  we  invaded  Cambodia;  or,  for 
example,  the  President  might  cite  secret 
reasons  for  believing  that  an  attack  was 
imminent  and,  thus  justify  the  use  of 
armed  force. 

In  short,  the  language  of  section  3  In 
the  war  powers  bill  makes  it  possible  for 
the  President  to  cite  fairly  specific  au- 
thority for  the  widest  possible  range  of 
military  initiatives. 

My  amendment  is  a  simple,  straight- 
forwarded  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  may  find  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  use  the  Armed  Forces  without, 
or  prior  to,  congressional  authorization. 
If  he  does  so.  this  language  puts  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  President,  where  it  be- 
longs. 

In  other  words,  It  puts  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  President  after  the  fact  and 
after  the  circumstances  are  known  to 
Congress  and  the  people  to  justify  it. 


My  amendment  will  leave  the  Presi- 
dent free  to  act  but  without  the  prop  of 
specific  authorization.  He  would  need  to 
act  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility  and 
with  no  advance  assurance  of  congres- 
sional support. 

A  prudent  and  conscientious  President, 
imder  these  circumstances,  would  hesi- 
tate to  take  action  that  he  did  not  feel 
confident  he  could  defend  to  the  Cmi- 
gress — to  whom  he  would  be  accountable 
within  30  days. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this 
amendment  to  which  I  call  attentiwi. 

There  now  exists  the  danger  that  a 
President  on  his  own  authority  could  es- 
calate conventional  hostilities  into  a  nu- 
clear war. 

To  escalate  a  conventional  war  into  a 
nuclear  conflict  cannot  be  considered  a 
mere  change  of  tactics. 

My  amendment  states  that: 

The  President  except  In  response  to  a  nu- 
clear attack  or  to  an  irrevocable  launch  of 
nuclear  weapons  .  .  .  may  not  use  nuclear 
weapons  without  the  prior,  explicit  author- 
ization of  Congress. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence,  reputedly  a  col- 
umnist with  a  close  relationship  with  the 
White  House,  stated  in  his  column  of 
April  3  that: 

The  United  States  is  willing  to  pledge  not 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  provided  other  gov- 
ernments wlU  do  likewise. 

If  the  administration  is  willing  to  go 
this  far,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  make  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  not  be  the  first  natlcHi  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  in  a  war — particularly  in  the 
"undeclared  war"  situation  to  which  this 
war  powers  bill  is  directed. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  yesterday  in 
debate,  I  consider  that  this  bill  Is  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation  designed  to 
reconfirm  what  I  believe  to  be  the  tra- 
ditional constitutionsil  purpose  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  intended  by  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  not  a  departure  from  it; 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  by  the  authors.  It 
is  intended  to  reaffirm  and  redefine,  if  we 
can,  the  responsibilities  of  the  President 
and  Congress  in  making  war. 

It  is  to  a  great  extent  an  educational 
process.  It  is  not  intended,  as  was  made 
very  clear  yesterday,  to  take  away  from 
or  add  to  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President  or  Congress.  In  recent 
years,  especially  since  World  War  n, 
there  has  grown  up,  I  think,  considerable 
confusion  about  this  matter,  but  more 
important  to  me,  I  think  there  has  grown 
up  the  idea  that  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  has  some  inherent  pow- 
er not  designated  or  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  think  powers  have  been  assumed  at 
the  expense  of  the  legislative  body  In  our 
constitutional  system  and  I  think  this  is 
very  dangerous.  This  goes  back  a  number 
of  years.  Certainly,  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  leave  the  impression  that  I 
think  this  administration  has  in  any  way 
contributed  as  much  as  or  more  than 
previous  administrations. 

One  of  the  most  extreme  statements 
on  this  subject  was  made  as  long  ago  as 
1951  by  Dean  Acheson  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  legislation  hav- 
ing to  do  with  NATO.  I  think  it  is  well 
to  call  his  statement  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  This  is  carried  in  the  National 


Commitments  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  would  like  to 
read  It  for  the  Record  because  it  shows 
where  this  started.  I  think  it  fair  to  the 
present  administration  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  we  are  not  trying  to  leave  the 
impression  that  this  President  has  in 
any  way  gone  beyond  what  his  predeces- 
sors did  or  that  they  are  especially  de- 
serving of  credit. 

I  might  add  that  I  think  Congress  has 
acquiesced  in  these  matters;  so  from 
that  point  of  view  there  is  no  question 
that  I  or  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
are  trying  to  blame  anyone.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  review  the  circum- 
stances that  have  led  us  to  a  very  serious 
situation  In  our  international  relations. 

In  1951  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  held  joint  hearings  to  discuss 
President  Truman's  plan  to  station  six 
divisions  of  American  soldiers  in  Eu- 
rope. Secretary  of  State  Acheson  came 
before  the  committee  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing Interpretation  of  the  President's 
powers: 

Not  only  has  the  President  the  authority 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  In  carrying  out  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  Implementing  treaties,  but  it  Is  equally 
clear  that  this  authority  may  not  be  Inter- 
fered with  by  the  Congress  In  the  exercise 
of  power  which  It  has  xinder  the  Constitution. 

He  thought  it  inappropriate  to  even 
discuss  constitutional  matters.  He  said 
that  we  are  "in  a  position  in  the  world 
today  where  the  argument  as  to  who  has 
the  power  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing  is  not  exactly  what  is  called  for 
for  America  in  this  very  critical  hour." 

I  think  that  states  the  proposition 
quite  well  and  I  think  the  thrust  of  this 
legislation  is  to  challenge  particularly 
that  last  statement;  that  it  is  not  for 
the  Congress  to  even  discuss  or  call  into 
question  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  do  as  he  pleases  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations. 

I  confess  that  this  bill  is  not  self -ex- 
ecuting and  it  is  not  going  to  hamstring 
the  President  in  doing  as  he  pleases  with 
respect  to  the  Armed  Forces  he  com- 
mands. But  I  think  it  will  develop  a 
much  more  accurate  view  of  what  his 
rights  and  responsibilities  are,  and  legit- 
imate powers  imder  the  Constitution, 
and  those  of  Congress.  Our  system  is 
based  on  a  mutual  respect  of  one  divi- 
sion of  Government  for  another.  We  do 
not  want  and  it  will  not  work  if  we  have 
to  rely  on  force.  We  have  no  force  at  our 
command  comparable  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent has.  He  is  the  President,  and  the 
Army  obeys  his  commands;  he  can  do 
as  he  pleases. 

In  most  countries  of  the  world  today 
there  is  a  totalitarian  system  or  dicta- 
torship. There  are  totaUtarian  systems 
of  government  and  many  of  them  re- 
sulted from  the  executive  taking  the 
armed  forces  and  abolishing  congress. 
For  example,  in  Africa  not  too  long  ago 
a  president  said  in  effect: 

We  cannot  afford  Parliament  any  more, 
they  cost  so  much  and  they  talk  so  much. 
We  will  abolish  them.  It  Is  a  luxury  we  can- 
not afford. 

This  is  a  sentiment  that  prevails  in 
much  of  the  world.  I  am  not  sure  it  does 
not  prevail  in  this  country. 
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I  believe  this  measure  is  designed  to 
reestablish  a  proper  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution, and  not  only  on  the  part  of 
Congress  but  also  this  and  future  exec- 
utives. This  general  subject  arose  some 
years  ago,  and  in  thinking  about  this 
debate  today  I  looked  up  my  remarks 
made  in  connection  with  a  resolution 
which  was  often  called  the  Middle  East 
resolution. 

I  thought,  just  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, I  would  read  this.  I  believe  it  is  In- 
teresting to  see  that  this  is  not  entirely 
a  new  issue. 

Before  I  do  that,  I  want  to  read  the 
general  proposition  in  the  National  Com- 
mitments report  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  by  a  very  large  majority  in 
1969.  It  had  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  Senate,  and  it  was  directed  at  the 
same  purpose,  as  I  understand,  to  which 
the  present  legislation  is. 

On  page  25  of  that  report,  it  reads  as 
follows: 

Finally,  should  the  President  find  himself 
confronted  with  a  situation  of  such  com- 
plexity and  ambiguity  as  to  leave  him  with- 
out guidelines  for  constitutional  action,  It 
would  be  far  better  for  him  to  take  the  ac- 
tion he  saw  flt  without  attempting  to  Justify 
it  in  advance  and  leave  It  to  Congress  or  the 
courts  to  evaluate  his  action  In  retroepect. 
A  single  unconstitutional  act.  later  ex- 
plained or  pronounced  unconstitutional.  Is 
preferable  to  an  act  dressed  up  In  some 
spurious,  precedent-setting  claim  of  legit- 
imacy. As  a  member  of  the  Nation's  First 
Congress,  Alexander  White,  of  Virginia,  said: 

It  would  be  better  for  the  President  to 
extend  his  powers  on  some  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, even  where  he  is  not  strictly  Justi- 
fied by  the  Constitution,  than  the  legisla- 
ture should  grant  an  Improper  ix>wer  to  be 
exercised  at  aU  times  ♦  •  •. 

That  quotation  from  Alexander 
White,  it  seems  to  me,  sums  up  very  suc- 
cinctly the  feeling  that  I  have  about  this 
undertaking  in  section  3,  to  specify,  or, 
as  he  says,  to  grant,  an  Improper  power 
to  be  exercised  at  all  times.  That  is,  as  I 
conceive  it,  the  danger  of  attempting  to 
specify. 

Reading  that  in  connection  with  our 
very  sad  experience  in  this  body,  and  in 
the  country,  with  the  late  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution — which  I  am  glad  this 
body  repealed,  and,  as  I  recall,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out  very  clearly  that  we  re- 
pealed it  twice,  and  the  House  also  re- 
pealed it— I  think  it  is  very  relevant 
to  that  experience. 

There  we  did  grant,  clearly,  an  improp- 
er power  to  be  exercised  at  all  times — 
at  all  times  as  long  as  it  lasted — and  I 
think  we  paid  a  very  high  and  heavy 
price.  All  but  two  Members  of  this  body 
voted  for  it,  and  a  great  many  Senators 
have  acknowledged  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take to  do  it.  At  least,  I  have  on  in- 
numerable occasions,  because  It  has  been 
a  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  soul-search- 
ing on  the  part  of  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

In  connection  with  that  resolution  in 
1957,  which  again  attempted  to  grant 
to  the  President  in  advance  an  authority 
to  do  whatever  he  deemed  proper,  in 
effect  the  language  was  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

To  make  the  record  clear,  I  opposed 
it  and  made  a  statement  about  it,  which 


appeared  on  page  1856  of  the  Record  for 
February  11, 1957: 

I  am  not  tmaware  that  cases  can  arise  as 
they  have  arisen  In  the  past,  where  Presi- 
dents have  employed  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation  In  mUltary  operations  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress.  I  am  not 
unaware  that  the  actions  of  the  Executive 
In  these  emergency  cases  have  well  served 
the  defense  of  the  Republic.  Experience  tells 
us  that  when  the  highest  Interests  of  the 
country  are  at  stake,  an  Executive  who  is 
timid  represents  a  far  greater  danger  to  the 
preservation  of  our  constitutional  system 
than  does  one  who  exceeds  the  letter  of  the 
law  In  a  vigorous  use  of  Executive  power  to 
defend  the  Government,  the  Nation,  and  the 
Constitution.  Tet  experience  also  tells  us 
something  else.  It  tells  \is  that  we  do  a  dis- 
service to  ourselves  and  the  Executive  If  we 
try  to  define  In  exact  terms  what  emergency 
power  Is.  Why  so? 

An  official  who  Is  required  to  Justify  the 
exercise  of  s  power  which  he  does  not  legally 
possess  Is  In  a  very  different  situation  from 
an  official  who  Is  charged  with  abusing  a 
power  which  1b  legally  his,  and  who  pleads 
necessity  as  a  legal  defense.  The  former  will 
be  very  careful  to  see  that  the  necessity 
which  he  pleads  to  excuse  his  act  is  clear 
and  beyond  question;  he  will  also  take  care 
that  the  necessity  he  pleads  did  not  arise 
from  a  fault  of  his  own,  lest  his  excuse  be 
tiimed  against  him.  The  latter  official  can 
act  with  much  less  caution.  An  abuse  of 
power,  unlike  the  usurpation  of  power,  is 
condoned  by  the  nonaction  of  Congress. 
There  Is  in  this  case  no  necessity  for 
seeking  the  positive  approval  of  the  con- 
stitutional authority,  that  is,  the  Congress. 
And  that  Is  what  this  resolution  woxild  ab- 
solve the  administration  from  doing. 

Instead  of  coming  to  us  after  the  fact, 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  known,  and 
asking  for  our  approval,  this  administration, 
not  being  willing  to  trust  the  fairness  and 
Justice  of  this  body,  asks  us  for  an  acqulnt- 
tance  In  advance  of  the  fact,  when  none  of 
the  circumstances  Justifying  the  acquittance 
can  possibly  be  known.  I,  for  one,  am  unwil- 
ling to  accept  such  a  drastic  change  In  con- 
stitutional practice. 

In  the  First  Congress,  In  1789,  a  distln- 
gvOshed  Member  from  Virginia,  Alexander 
White,  stated  the  applicable  principle  clearly 
and  succinctly  .  .  . 

And  I  quoted  the  same  principle  that 
I  just  read  from  the  report  which  I  think 
sums  up  the  matter  extremely  well. 

I  think  that  describes  as  well  as  I  can 
the  thought  behind  it.  If  we  put  this  lan- 
guage in  section  3  in  the  legislation,  in 
effect  authorizing  the  anticipation  of  an 
imminent  atttusk,  it  reminds  me  very 
much  of  the  circumstances  of  Cambodia, 
even  though  there  was  not  an  imminent 
attack.  That  is  a  case  which  at  best  would 
be  an  abuse  of  power  as  distinguished 
from  a  usurpation  of  power  which  he 
does  not  have.  The  language  I  am  sug- 
gesting here  does  not  give  him  any  spe- 
cific power  to  move  under  circumstances 
that  are  attempted  to  be  described  in 
that  language. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  anticipate 
all  of  the  circumstances  of  any  occasion 
in  this  general  language.  The  trouble 
about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  situation  was 
this. 

I  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  it.  It  Is  a 
very  distasteful  subject.  But  it  was  pre- 
sented as  a  move  primarily  to  show  the 
unity  of  the  Congress  and  the  coimtry 
with  the  President's  retaliation  for  an 
unprovoked  attack.  We  proceeded  on  the 


assumption  that  those  allegations  were 
correct. 

In  contrast,  for  example,  if  he  had 
takoi  the  action  he  did  and  proceeded 
as  he  did,  and  then  came  in,  in  the 
light  of  the  facts,  when  we  knew  the 
facts,  I  think  we  would  have  had  a  very 
different  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do  not  think  he  would  have  taken  the 
acticHi  he  did.  Certainly,  we  would  not 
have  approved  it  if  we  had  known  the 
fticts  as  they  were.  Specifically,  it  was 
not  an  unprovoked  attack.  It  was  a  long 
time  after  that  we  discovered  all  the 
circumstances  that  surrounded  the  ini- 
tial attack.  But  even  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose, which  he  finally  fulfilled,  of  a  full 
scale  war  in  South  Vietnam  was  never 
suggested  in  the  presentation  of  the  ad- 
ministration's case  before  the  commit- 
tee or  on  this  floor.  I  myself  represented 
on  the  floor  what  the  purpose  of  the  ad- 
ministration was,  repeating  what  they 
had  told  us  in  the  committee  and  in  the 
briefing  at  the  White  House.  That  proved 
to  be  incorrect.  It  was  not  just  unity  they 
wanted.  They  went  all  out  for  a  military 
victory  and  it  amoimted  to  a  major  war. 

I  am  not  saying  that  was  his  intention 
at  the  time.  I  do  not  know  what  his  in- 
tention was.  There  is  no  way  to  read  a 
man's  mind.  But  it  was  certainly  incon- 
sistent with  what  was  said  in  the  meet- 
ing before  the  committee.  The  record  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  there  for  anyone  who  doubts  that. 

In  this  connection,  there  was  just  one 
more  brief  statement  at  that  time  that 
I  think  is  relevant. 

That  this  fear  Is  not  mere  Idle  specula- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary  Is  precisely  the 
situation  we  now  have  In  our  Government 
Is  demonstrated  by  comparing  the  responsi- 
ble attitude  Jefferson  took  toward  an  Inci- 
dent In  1806,  with  the  attitude  of  the 
present  administration  toward  Its  responsl- 
bUlty  In  the  Middle  East. 

"In  1806,  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
tbe  Leopard  attacked  the  Chesapeake.  War 
with  England  appeared  a  possibUlty.  The 
magazines  were  111-provlded  with  some 
necessary  articles,  nor  had  any  appropria- 
tions been  made  for  their  purchase.  In  these 
circumstances  Jefferson  did  not  hesitate  to 
provide  them  and  place  the  country  In 
safety,  even  though  In  so  doing  he  violated 
the  appropriation  laws.  Then  he  made  a  full 
disclosure  to  Congress  and  asked  for  an 
acquittance:  'To  have  awaited  a  previous 
and  special  sanction  by  law  would  have  lost 
occasions  which  might  not  be  retrieved. 
•  •  •  I  trust  that  the  legislature,  feeling  the 
same  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  our  country, 
so  materially  advanced  by  this  precaution, 
will  approve,  when  done,  what  they  would 
have  seen  so  important  to  be  done  If  then 
assembled.'  In  due  course  the  retrospective 
sanction  which  he  asked  was  given." 

I  think  it  is  rather  interesting  to  see 
their  attitude.  Jefferson,  having  been 
one  of  the  architects  of  our  Constitution, 
and  of  our  coimtry.  for  that  matter,  was 
very  conscious  of  the  role,  the  rights, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  President 
and  of  Congress,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
undermine  Congress,  but  I  think  the 
practice  that  he  followed  there  of  exer- 
cising in  an  emergency  his  power  as 
President — and  Congress,  of  course,  did 
give  him  an  acquittance  and  did  approve 
of  it — ^Is  the  proper  procedure  to  follow 
in  the  circumstances  which  are  sought 
to  be  dealt  with  in  section  3. 
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The  language  of  section  3  Is  broad 
enough  to  let  the  President  do  anything 
he  wants,  but  It  Is  narrow  enough  to  elve 
his  action  the  apeparance  of  congres- 
sional sanction  in  advance.  My  amend- 
ment will  leave  him  with  the  same  but 
no  greater  leeway,  while  depriving  him 
of  any  appearance  in  advance  of  con- 
gressional sanction. 

He  would  be  wholly  accountable  for 
his  acts. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  healthy  thing 
to  do.  It  would  not  Inhibit  his  doing 
whatever  he  believes  to  be  In  the  nation- 
al interest,  and  to  guarantee  our  secu- 
rity, but  we  would  have — any  man  would, 
I  think — a  very  different  approach.  He 
would  be  very  conscious  that  after  the 
fact,  after  he  is  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  circiunstances,  he  is  going  to  have  to 
then  explain  and  justify  his  action;  and 
no  one,  the  President  or  this  body,  can 
anticipate  those  facts  and  circimistances 
which  may  arise  in  any  kind  of  an  emer- 
gency such  as  we  have  had  in  the  past 
or  which  we  may  have  in  the  future. 

So  I  submit  to  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
bring  this  measure  to  the  floor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
others,  that  this  is  a  very  serious  amend- 
ment, and  that  I  believe  It  could  improve 
the  prospect  of  the  bill's  acceptance,  not 
only  by  the  President  but  certainly  also 
by  constitutional  lawyers.  I  think  my 
amendment  is  more  In  accord  with  con- 
stitutional practice,  especially  in  the 
early  days.  If  not  In  recent  days. 

Congress  has  a  record  of  having  passed 
some  of  these  resolutions.  At  least  one — 
the  Middle  East  resolution — was  passed 
over  my  opposition.  I  caimot  recall  the 
exact  vote,  but  there  was  a  substantial 
dissent,  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of 
something  like  25  or  30  votes,  and  those 
votes  were  based  upon  what  I  call  the 
strict  constructionist  point  of  view. 

We  did  not  want  to  authorize  in  ad- 
vance whatever  he  wished  to  do.  We  were 
not  saying,  "No.  he  shall  not  do  it";  we 
did  not  imdertake  to  do  tliat,  nor  am  I 
saying  he  shall  not  do  it.  We  simply  rec- 
ognize his  responsibility  to  do  what  is 
necessary  in  the  mind  of  a  reasonable 
man.  but  it  is  a  precaution,  and  keeps 
alive  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
to  justify  after  the  fact,  after  whatever 
occurs  is  known  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people,  and  to  me  this  would  have  a 
much  more  restraining  effect.  It  does 
not  prohibit  anything,  but  would  be  re- 
straining in  the  sense  that  consideration, 
deliberate  and  profound  consideration, 
would  be  given  by  the  President  before 
he  took  action  to  commit  this  coimtry 
to  war. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  30  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  if 
he  will,  to  respond  to  one  or  two  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  his  amendment. 
If  I  understand  the  presentation  of 


the  Senator  from  Arkansas  correctly,  his 
amendment  does  two  things:  First,  it  re- 
places the  language  in  section  3  of  the  bill 
before  us  which  seeks  to  delineate  the 
circimistances  or  emergencies  under 
which  the  President  may  go  to  war,  and 
replaces  it  with  a  general  authority  for 
the  President  to  respond  to  any  act  or 
situation  that  In  his  judgment  endangers 
the  United  States  or  its  territories,  its 
citizens  or  nationals.  That  portion  deals 
with  conventional  situations.  Is  that  a 
true  statement? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  accept  It. 
with  one  amendment.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  confer  upon  the  President  any 
authority  he  does  not  have.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
constitutional  practice.  We  simply  are 
recognizing  it.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
confer  upon  him  any  powers  he  does 
not  have,  but  my  amendment  recognizes 
what  I  believe  to  be  sovmd  constltutionsil 
practice  in  conventionsd  situations,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Of  coiu-se,  as  shown  by 
my  exchange  yesterday  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  my  interpretation  of  the 
language  is  that  It  confers — ^the  Senator's 
language  is  that  it  recognizes — but  I  be- 
lieve it  confers  additional  powers.  Aside 
from  that,  however  we  are  dealing  with 
conventitonal  situations.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPONG.  And  situations  involving 
nuclear  warfare  are  addressed  as  an  ex- 
ceptlon.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPONG.  And  the  exception  is  that 
the  President  may  not  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons without  the  prior  explicit  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress  except  in  response  to  a 
nuclear    attack    or    to   an    Irrevocable 
laimch  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct. 
This,  may  I  say.  Is  an  effort  to  extract 
from  the  committee's  language  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  the  first  to  start  a 
nuclear  war.  That  is  about  what  that 
amounts  to,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the 
best  way  we  could  phrase  that  idea. 

Mr.  SPONG.  So,  under  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Presi- 
dent may  in  the  conventional  situations, 
if  in  his  judgment  the  situation  endan- 
gers the  United  States,  proceed  without 
prior  congressional  authorization.  In  the 
nuclear  situations,  however,  imless  the 
attack  has  taken  place  or  there  is  an  ir- 
revocable laimch — ^I  assume  that  means 
it  has  been  shot  off,  and  you  have  a  pe- 
riod of  time  when  you  can  act — a  prior 
authorization  is  required? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  As 
I  say,  I  think  that  is  the  equivalent  of 
sashing  or  attempting  to  say  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  the  people  who  start  a 
nuclear  war.  We  are  the  only  country 
that  has  dropped  nuclear  weapons  in 
anger,  in  warfare,  and  I  think  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  try,  as  reasonably  as  we 
can,  to  assure  the  world  that  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  be  the  first  country  to  start 
a  nuclear  war.  Other  countries.  I  think 
China  is  one  of  them,  have  made  positive 
public  statements  that  they  will  not  be 
the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  They  do 
not  say  they  will  not  use  them  in  retalia- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  all  countries 
would  take  that  position.  If  they  would, 
there  would  not  bie  a  nuclear  war. 


Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia hopes  that  this  country  never  would 
be  the  first  one  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

But  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  dif- 
ferentiates the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President  in  conventional  situations, 
as  opposed  to  nuclear  situations? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  matter  of  de- 
gree, except  that  nuclear  weapons.  I 
think,  are  a  very  different  matter  and  one 
which.  In  view  of  our  history,  deserves  a 
slightly  different  approach;  because,  as  I 
have  said,  we  are  the  only  country  that 
has  used  them.  Since  that  time,  on  var- 
ious occasions,  there  has  been  great  ap- 
prehension that  we  may  use  them  again. 

This  matter  came  up  at  one  period  In 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  There  were  rumors 
that  we  had  nuclear  weapons  in  ships  off 
the  shore  and  that  we  might  use  them.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  we  took 
the  position  that  we  were  not  going  to  be 
the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

As  to  the  other  matter,  I  can  only  re- 
peat that  I  do  not  think  we  are  giving 
him  any  new  powers.  I  am  recognizing 
what  I  believe  to  be  good  constitutional 
practice  as  it  now  exists. 

I  think  the  Senator  takes  these  words 
to  mean  something  else.  I  do  not  think 
we  are.  We  are  saying,  "You  are  the  lead- 
er, and  you  can  take  these  actions,  but 
you  are  responsible  for  them.  We  are  not 
giving  you  advance  authority  to  do  these 
things." 

Fundamentally,  except  In  an  emer- 
gency, he  should  come  to  Congress  and 
get  its  approval.  I  thought  we  all  agreed 
upon  it.  That  is  the  main  thrust  of  this 
bill — that  except  in  dire  emergencies,  he 
should  have  the  authority  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  Is  the  idea  of  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Virginia,  in  his 
later  questions,  was  only  trying  to  point 
out  that  emergencies  involving  conven- 
tional situations  are  treated  differently  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  than  are  emergencies  involv- 
ing nuclear  situations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  special  laws  on  our  books. 
We  treat  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
affairs  differently  from  the  way  we  treat 
conventional  situations.  We  have  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  which  has 
much  to  do,  of  course,  with  the  basic 
problem  of  the  supply  of  atomic  energy  to 
be  used  in  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as 
peaceful  uses.  We  have  treated  it  differ- 
ently all  along.  I  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  this  bill,  as  clearly  as 
I  could,  on  page  26: 

So  enormous  Is  the  significance  of  nuclear 
war  that  the  conversion  of  any  conventional 
conflict  Into  a  nuclear  conflict  cannot  real- 
istically be  considered  a  mere  change  of  tac- 
tics In  a  continuing  conflict.  In  effect,  the 
introduction  of  nuclear  weapons  would  con- 
stitute the  beginning  of  a  whole  new  war. 

I  think  that  is  true.  This  is  what  I 
meant. 

It  was  on  the  minds  of  some  Members 
of  this  body  in  a  recent  hearing,  when 
they  specifically  asked  representatives  of 
the  Executive,  "Is  there  any  plan  or  in- 
tention to  use  nuclear  weapons  If  the 
situation-  in  Vietnam  escalates  to  a  very 
dangerous  situation  with  regard  to  the 
program  of  Vietnamization?"  They  de- 
nied it. 
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The  administration  takes  a  different 
view  at  this  time  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  They  are  dropping  unlimited 
amounts  of  high  explosives  on  Vietnam, 
but  they  are  not  using  nuclear  weapons. 
They,  themselves,  recognize  that  there 
is  a  great  distinction  in  using  tactical  or 
any  other  nuclear  weapons  and  conven- 
tional. 

So  I  think  this  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  recognized  policy  of  the  Government 
as  it  is  now  conducted. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  response.  I  Intend  to  address  myself 
a  little  later  to  my  own  opinion  that 
tmder  the  Senator's  amendment  we 
would  be  conferring  more  powers  upon 
the  President  than  the  Constitution  con- 
fers. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  such  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  as  has  already  been  devel- 
oped in  the  very  interesting  questions  and 
answers  between  Senator  Spong  and  Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT.  has  two  Very  delineated 
parts. 

In  one  part,  the  specificity  of  para- 
graphs 1,  2,  and  3  of  section  3  would  be 
eUminated  in  favor  of  a  general  declara- 
tion; and  the  other  part  of  the  amend- 
ment deals  with  the  ultilization  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  will  discuss  each  sepa- 
rately, because  I  think  they  are  separate 
questions. 

Before  I  do  so.  it  should  be  stated,  in 
connection  with  an  amenrlment  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  that  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful that  this  bill  would  be  before  us  at  all 
were  it  not  for  the  interest  in  this  whole 
concept,  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  leader 
in  the  Senate,  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  want  that  very  clear.  We  may 
have  some  difference — and  we  do — on 
this  amendment,  precisely  what  it  would 
accomplish  and  so  fourth;  but  no  ques- 
tion should  arise  as  to  the  dedication  and 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  the  effort  to  find  some  way  to  codify 
the  issues  respecting  undeclared  war.  His 
role  has  been  indispensable  in  bringing 
this  measure  to  where  it  is,  where  it  has 
the  chance  to  become  an  historic  meas- 
ure. So  before  in  any  way  discussing  the 
amendment  upon  which  we  may  intellec- 
tually differ,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  acknowl- 
edge the  indispensable  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Ariuinsas  in  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  Senate. 

As  to  the  amendment  itself,  as  to  the 
first  part,  for  me,  the  specificity  which  is 
contained  in  the  first  part,  as  we  move 
into  an  area  where  In  order  to  get  a  true 
participation  in  the  war  powers  we  need 
specificity,  Is  more  desirable  than  the 
general  approach  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  used. 

Our  problem  has  been  that  Presidents 
have  construed  their  own  powers  so 
broadly  that  the  very  absence  of  param- 
eters has  caused  them  gradually,  In  my 
judgment,  to  erode  the  power  and  nar- 
row the  role  of  Congress.  I  would  con- 
sider that  I  was  joining  in  compounding 
the  historic  situation  which  brought 
about  the  really  urgent  need  for  this  bill 
were  I  to  go  for  less  specificity  than  we 
have  arrived  at. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  for  less  specificity 


in  spiling  out  the  situations  In  which 
the  Presidait  can  put  us  Into  hostilities 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  or  specific 
statutory  authorization  as  defined  In 
section  3(4). 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  the  grave 
problems  which  will  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress to  stop  a  war  which  the  President 
has  started.  That  will  be  difficult  Plough. 
I  do  not  want  to  pjrramld  that  difficulty 
with  any  lack  of  specificity  such  as  is 
here  presented  as  an  alternative.  I  much 
prefer  this  formulation  to  the  goieral 
provision,  which  again,  as  I  say.  Invites 
the  Presidait  to  extend  his  authority  and 
to  erode  our  authority,  In  my  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  deep  difference 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  as  to 
the  latter  part  of  his  amendment,  which 
involves  the  question  of  nuclear  response. 
This  problem,  with  which  we  are  trying 
to  deal,  is  itself  so  monumental  and  so 
historic  that  I  do  not  believe  it  contrib- 
utes to  its  solution  to  raise  the  separate 
question  and  endeavor  to  solve  the  total 
nuclear  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact  Is  that  we  do  not  have,  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy,  the  doctrine  of  "no 
first  use,"  with  respect  to  strategic  weap- 
ons. The  implications  of  a  flat  and  total 
"no  first  use"  doctrine  are  far-reaching, 
and  fundamental  to  the  whole  strategic 
posture  of  the  United  States. 

Also  Senator  Fulbright's  concept, 
which  I  think  is  a  most  interesting  one 
and  deserving  of  the  most  prayerful  con- 
sideration, is  that  in  an  on-going  war  the 
initiation  of  nuclear  hostilities,  even  tac- 
tical nuclear  hostilities,  creates  a  new 
war  and  there  is  a  separation,  indeed  a 
wall  of  separation  between  conventionsd 
weapons.  I  do  not  wish  to  move  into  the 
whole  question  of  nuclear  response  and 
responsibility. 

I  am  constrained  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  yet 
other  problems  with  the  amendment.  For 
example,  there  is  a  subtle  constitutional 
question  involved  here. 

It  is  one  thing  to  deny  a  weapon.  We 
can  prevent  a  weapon  from  going  into  the 
arsenal  of  the  United  States.  That  goes 
for  tactical  as  well  as  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  Indeed,  we  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous struggle  on  this  fioor  with  respect 
to  denying  a  nuclear  weapon  or  a  weap- 
ons system.  But,  Mr.  President,  that 
weapon  or  weapons  system,  once  having 
been  placed  by  Congress  in  the  arsenal  of 
the  United  States,  there  is  a  question  in 
my  mind  whether  we  can  then  instruct 
the  President  as  to  whether,  when,  or  how 
to  use  or  not  to  use  it.  That  may  be  a 
Commander  in  Chief  prerogative,  so  long 
as  he  has  authority  to  use  any  weapon  in 
hostilities. 

I  can  appreciate  the  intellectual — dia- 
lectical, if  you  will — problem  which  faced 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  rea- 
son for  his  coming  up  with  the  concept 
of  a  separate  war  precisely  on  that  point. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  concept. 
I  believe,  so  far.  until  we  come  to  some 
other  conclusion  with  respect  to  our  na- 
tional policy,  that  the  nuclear  weapon  Is 
a  weapon,  and  an  awesome  one.  to  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  to  be 
negotiated  for  a  limitation,  and  so  forth, 
if  we  can  humanly  limit  it;  but,  none- 
theless, a  weapon  in  our  arsensJ,  as  is  the 


B-52     with     its     "block-buster"     and 
"cheeseburger"  bombs. 

I  have  a  deep  concern,  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  conclude  the  question,  as  to 
whether  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  constitutional  authority 
as  Commander  in  Chief  can  be  prevented 
from  using  a  weapon  in  our  arsenal  in  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  or  in  defense 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  time  or 
the  place  to  make  the  decision  that  we 
will  not  use  a  nuclear  weapon  under  any 
circumstances,  here  I  quote  from  the 
Senator's  amendment,  "except  in  re- 
sponse to  a  nuclear  attack  or  to  an  ir- 
revocable launch  of  nuclear  weapons." 

Finally,  we  are  entering  into  the  SALT 
negotiations,  hoping,  deeply  and  fervent- 
ly, that  they  may  be  successful.  I  would 
not  wish,  in  even  so  historic  a  measure 
as  this,  to  throw  into  the  balance  some 
basic  decision  on  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  I  feel  would  be  represent- 
ed by  this  amendment. 

For  all  tiiose  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
and  again  stating  the  tremendous  debt 
which  all  of  us  Interested  in  this  legisla- 
tion owe  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT) ,  I  am  constrained  to  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  .         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
hadge).  The  Senator  from  Missouri  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  rise  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  Pulbright  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  as  much  respon- 
sible for  this  legislation  as  any  of  the 
major  sponsors.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  con- 
ducted hearings  which  will  serve  as  a 
graphic  record  of  the  deliberation  which 
went  into  the  drafting  of  this  bill. 

But  Senator  Fxjlbright's  contribution 
to  this  bill  amounts  to  much  more  than 
the  strong  influence  he  has  had  on  the 
drafting  of  it.  He  has  been  a  persistent 
conscience  to  this  body  during  times 
when  Congress  has  seemed  most  reluc- 
tant to  fulfill  its  constitutional  obliga- 
tions. We  are  here  today  largely  because 
of  his  persistence. 

Because  I  imderstand  the  great  con- 
tribution the  Senator  has  made  to  this 
bill.  I  take  no  joy  In  having  to  differ 
with  him  on  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  is  justifiably  concerned 
that  the  war  powers  legislation  before 
this  body  be  as  airtight  as  possible.  In 
his  "Additional  Views,"  which  were  In- 
cluded with  the  committee  report,  he 
states  that  he  Is  "apprehensive  that  the 
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very  tomprehensiveness  and  precision  of 
the  contingencies  listed  in  section  3  may 
be  drawn  upon  by  future  Presidents  to 
explain  or  Justify  military  initiatives 
which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain or  justify.  A  future  President 
might,  for  instance,  cite  'secret'  or 
'classified'  data  to  justify  almost  any 
conceivable  foreign  military  initiative. 

I  recognize  that  Presidents  may  well 
attempt  to  circumvent  this  legislation  by 
withholding  vital  information  from  Con- 
gress. This  is  exactly  why  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  circimiscribe  his 
emergency  powers  in  a  most  comprehen- 
sive way.  K  we  do  this  we  will  be  more 
capable  as  a  body  to  weigh  the  available 
evidence,  whether  open  information  or 
classified,  against  the  specific  provision 
cited  by  the  President. 

Further  on  that  point,  Mr.  President.  I 
cite  to  my  colleagues  the  testimony  of 
Professor  Bickel  of  Yale  relative  to  the 
President's  emergency  powers,  on  page 
588  of  the  hearing  record. 

To  set  the  scene  for  the  professor's 
testimony,  let  me  point  out  that  at  the 
outset  of  the  hearings  and  the  delibera- 
tions before  the  committee  on  war  powers 
legislation,  Professor  Bickel  of  Yale  was 
of  the  mind  that  we  should  not  attempt 
to  categorize  or  codify  the  President's 
emergency  powers  to  repel  attacks  but 
that  we  should  describe  them  in  a  more 
general  or  amorphous  way.  But  he 
changed  his  initial  viewpoint  and  he  said 
as  follows : 

As  I  said  before,  Senator  Spong,  my  doubts 
then  were  not  about  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  to  act.  My  doubts  were 
the  normal  reaction  of  a  common  law  trained 
man.  We  don't  like  codes.  I  have  since  come 
to  the  view  that,  (a)  that  a  code  can  be — 
Senator  Javlts  taught  me  that  with  his  suc- 
cessive drafts,  that  the  code  In  this  Instance 
can  be  written  so  as  to  avoid  most  of  what 
we  common  law  lawyers  think  Is  bad  about 
codes  and  I,  secondly,  have  come  to  the  view 
If  something  of  this  sort  Is  not  done  now,  we 
will  have  passed  this  great  opportunity  to  re- 
dress the  balance  without  doing  anything. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  quotation 
from  Professor  Bickel  is  especially  im- 
portant because 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  jrleld  at  that 
point  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes,  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  impression 
that  Professor  Bickel  is  not  talking  about 
the  explicit  provisions  at  issue  but  is  talk- 
ing about  the  bill  as  a  whole.  He  is  for  the 
bill,  as  I  am.  I  do  not  think  that  goes  to 
the  Issue  that  is  between  us  on  this 
amendment.  This  is  the  way  he  was  say- 
ing it,  by  way  of  this  whole  business,  that 
we  need  a  bill  now — not  this  specific  lan- 
guage. Is  that  not  the  way  the  Senator 
Interprets  It? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Frankly,  it  Is  not.  I 
was  not  present,  at  the  time  the  testi- 
mony was  given,  not  being  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but  in 
reading  the  testimony  I  was  of  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  reading  it  In  the 
proper  context  of  the  exchange  between 
Senator  Spong  and  Professor  Bickel. 
Professor  Bickel  was  not  only  sajrlng  he 
favored  this  bill  or  a  bill,  but  he  was 
saying  to  the  Senator  that  he  preferred 


a  bill  which  would  codify  the  situations 
under  which  the  President  could  act  uni- 
laterally and  those  situations  where  he 
would  be  prohibited  from  acting  unilat- 
erally vis-a-vls  the  Congress.  But  this 
was  a  specific  quote  by  Professor  Bickel 
that  goes  to  the  proposition  of  what  can 
be  done  In  a  general  way — as  It  Is  xmder 
the  Zablockl  resolution  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  spoke 
about  In  his  questioning  of  Professor 
Bickel — or  whether  it  should  be  specified 
and  codified. 

I  also  feel  that  the  Bickel  quote  can  be 
explained  by  his  own  general  attitude, 
that  he  originally  had  a  leaning  to  an 
amorphous  approach,  but  had  concluded 
as  In  the  last  sentence  of  this  quote: 
.  .  .  and  I,  secondly,  have  come  to  the  view 
If  something  of  this  sort  is  not  done  now, 
and  I  Interpret  that  to  mean  codification, 
we  will  have  passed  this  great  opportunity  to 
redress  the  balance  without  doing  anything. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  get  away  from  that,  the  Lawyers 
Committee  made  this  suggestion.  How- 
ever, it  is  quite  different  from  the  bill 
as  reported.  And  this  was  not  Mr.  Bickel. 
It  was  the  Lawyers  Committee  who  dis- 
cussed this  point.  They  were  willing  to 
say: 

Repel  a  sudden  attack  against  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions; 

Repel  a  sudden  attack  against  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas 
or  lawfully  stationed  on  foreign  territory. 

If  that  is  what  we  had  here,  and  if 
the  Senator  would  like  to  require  that — 
which  I  do  not  think  is  imrecognized 
and  I  do  not  know  anybody  that  does  not 
agree  that  the  President  has  that  re- 
sponsibility—and if  that  is  all  it  was,  I 
would  not  offer  my  amendment.  How- 
ever, we  go  much  further  than  that  when 
we  begin  to  talk  about  anticipating  im- 
minent attacks,  et  cetera.  This  is  what 
aroused  my  interest  in  the  beginning. 

I  am  so  clearly  reminded  of  our  recent 
experiences  in  Cambodia.  I  think  the 
reasons  given  there  did  not  prove  to  be 
valid.  And  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  giving  color  or  credei-ce  to  a  rep- 
etition jf  that  sort  of  thing  by  a  future 
President  who  can  say,  "Here  is  the  au- 
thority." And  he  does  not  have  to  explain 
anything.  He  can  say,  "It  is  already  au- 
thorized. It  is  in  the  law.  How  can  Con- 
gress raise  the  question?" 

I  want  him  to  be  in  a  position  of  al- 
ways being  responsive.  The  question  is 
raised  by  his  act  and  he  has  to  explain 
It.  It  shifts  the  burden  to  him  rather 
than  to  us.  The  Senator  is  proposing  to 
relieve  him  of  the  burden  if  he  confines 
this  to  the  lawyers'  committee  sugges- 
tion, about  which  I  think  there  is  no 
question.  Then  this  'does  not  arise. 

I  was  worried  about  going  further  and 
describing  a  kind  of  situation  like  Cam- 
bodia where  the  President  says  it  in- 
volves the  protection  of  troops  from  im- 
minent attack  from  Cambodia.  When  we 
look  at  the  result  of  that  now,  I  do  not 
think  we  are  far  apart. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
share  the  concern  and  apprehension  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  with  respect 
to  the  fact  that  a  future  President  of 
the  United  States  might,  under  a  given 
factual  circumstance  try  to  take  refuge 


In  the  language  of  this  bill,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
and  find  in  that  language  sanction  to  do 
that  which  he  had  no  authority  to  do. 

I  am  not  saying  that  future  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  will  be  men  of 
111  will.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  have  to 
operate  in  this  coimtry  under  the  as- 
sumption that  he  who  occupies  that  high 
office  will  be  a  man  of  good  will. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  a  future  President  could  find  safer 
refuge  in  the  generalized  language  of 
this  amendment  than  he  could  in  the 
specific  and  codified  language  in  the  bill 
before  us.  That  is,  based  on  such  infor^ 
mation  as  the  President  would  provide 
us  either  in  the  public  domain  or  such 
classified  information  as  might  be  im- 
parted in  a  session  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  or  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  specific  language  gives  a  much 
more  precise  benchmark  against  which 
to  measure  the  action  proposed  by  the 
President  so  that  the  Congress  can  Judge 
whether  or  not  it  should  eo  along  with  it. 
To  emphasize  it  another  way,  I  think  a 
future  President  with  the  language  sug- 
gested by  this  amendment  would  be  able 
to  take  safe  refuge  and  could  find  in 
this  language  the  "authority"  for  his  con- 
duct which  that  same  President  might 
not  be  able  to  find  in  the  specific  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  Javits  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Missomi  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  im- 
der  the  generalized  emergency  provision 
contained  in  Senator  Fclbright's 
amendment  a  President  would  still  be 
able  to  withhold  information  but  with- 
out a  specific  citation,  the  Congress 
would  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  assess 
the  President's  justification. 

The  problem  of  the  Executive  with- 
holding information  that  the  Congress 
must  have  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities is  a  serious  one.  In  my  sec- 
ond appearance  to  testify  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  this  bill, 
I  discussed  this  problem  at  some  length. 
I  suggested  in  that  testimony  that  Con- 
gress— 

Must  be  willing  to  demand,  receive  and 
act  upon  relevant  Information  It  needs  to 
exercise  the  most  solemn  of  Its  constitu- 
tional responslbUltles — making  the  decision 
that  takes  this  country  to  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  this  testimony  of 
July  27,  1972.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
directly  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  acknowledge  that  Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT  has  taken  a  very  impor- 
tant Initiative  to  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem  by  introducing  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  alleged  right  of  "Executive 
privilege."  I  suggest  that  is  a  much  over- 
used and  abused  right. 
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The  second  part  of  Senator  Fttl- 
BRiGHi's  amendment  would  require  con- 
gressional authorization  for  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  other  than  to  respond 
to  a  nuclear  attack.  I  share  Senator  Ful- 
bright's  concern  about  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  conventional  warfare.  I  feel, 
however,  that  any  restriction  of  this  type 
should  remain  separate  from  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  define  and 
delineate  the  war  powers  of  Congress 
And  the  President.  The  sponsors  have 
taken  great  care  to  avoid  ^icroaching 
upon  the  recognized  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  authorized  hostilities. 

This  bill  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  for 
restricting  the  President's  use  of  weap- 
ons previously  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  the  executive  arsenal  by  defense  pro- 
curement and  appropriations  measures. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  2  addltlcmal  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  If 
'Ccmgress  feels  that  the  use  of  any  weap- 
on should  be  restricted,  this  should  be 
accomplished  by  amendment  to  those 
measures.  I  would  be  pleased  to  Join  with 
the  Senator  should  he  wish  to  offer  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
again  that  I  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  the  contribution  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  made  to  this  bill.  The 
printed  hearings  on  this  act  are  ample 
testimony  to  the  great  personal  input 
of  Senator  Fulbright  and  to  his  con- 
tinuing effort  to  make  this  body  compre- 
hend and  fulfill  its  responsibilities. 

ExHisrr  1 
Statement  of  Senator  Eaolxton 

I  believe  the  release  of  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers throws  new  light  on  the  crucial  deci- 
sion of  the  Vietnam  War — new  light  that  is 
relevant  to  this  Committee's  deliberations 
regarding  the  war  powers  of  Congress. 

Viewed  broadly  in  the  context  of  deter- 
mining foreign  policy,  the  Pentagon  Papers 
portray  an  ever-broadening,  almost  bound- 
less unUateral  decision -making  role  by  the 
post  World  War  II  Executive  Branch.  The 
papers  show  decisions  being  made  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  either  of  the 
Congress  or  of  the  people. 

The  key  to  this  enormous  accretion  of 
power  to  the  Executive  Branch  is  secrecy, 
motivated  by  a  far-too-broad  view  of  the 
President's  foreign  policy  prerogatives.  Ac- 
cording to  every  recent  occupant  of  the 
White  House,  the  President  can  pursue  for- 
eign policy  not  only  by  diplomacy,  but  by 
the  threat  of  force,  or  even  the  actual  use  of 
force,  as  well. 

Admittedly  the  President  does  have  great 
diplomatic  latitude.  Diplomacy  by  referen- 
dum or  consensus  was  not  sensible  when  the 
Constitution  was  drafted  and  It  is  no  more 
sensible  today.  Unquestionably  the  President 
Is  this  nation's  chief  diplomat. 

But  when  diplomacy  falls  or  when  diplo- 
macy leads  to  an  Impasse  which  threatens 
to  result  In  war,  the  decision  Is  no  longer 
the  President's  alone.  The  Constitution  man- 
dates that  when  the  talking  stops.  Congress, 
not  the  President,  decides  If  the  shooting 
starts. 

In  fact,  nothing  Is  clearer  from  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Foiuidlng  Fathers  than  their 


desire  to  ensure  that  the  decision  to  go  to 
war,  as  distinguished  from  the  routine  con- 
duct of  diplomacy,  be  a  coUectlve  decision. 

But  as  Nell  Sheehan  of  the  New  York  Times 
wrote,  the  Intent  of  the  Constitution  was  a 
secondary  consideration  as  the  poet-World- 
War-II  Executive  decided  that  the  use  of 
force  was  necessary  In  Vietnam: 

"To  read  the  Pentagon  Papers  In  their  vast 
detail  Is  to  step  through  the  looking  glass 
Into  a  new  and  different  world.  This  world 
has  a  set  of  values,  a  dynamic,  a  language  and 
a  perspective  quite  distinct  from  the  public 
world  of  the  ordinary  citizen  and  of  the  other 
two  Branches  of  the  RepubUc — Congress  and 
the  Judiciary. . . 

"Clandestine  warfare  .  .  .  naturally  has  an 
Important  effect  on  public  events.  Covert  op- 
erations also  occasionally  violate  treaties  and 
contradict  open  policy  pronouncements. 

"Clandestine  warfare  against  North  Viet- 
nam, for  example  Is  not  seen,  either  in  the 
written  words  of  the  senior  decision-makers 
In  the  Executive  Branch  or  by  the  anonymous 
authors  of  the  study,  as  violating  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1964,  which  ended  the  Prench- 
Indochlna  War,  or  as  conflicting  with  the 
public  policy  pronouncements  of  the  various 
administrations.  Clandestine  warfare,  be- 
cause It  Is  covert,  does  not  exist  as  far  as 
treaties  and  public  posture  are  concerned. 
Further,  secret  commitments  to  other  na- 
tions are  not  sensed  as  Infringing  on  the 
treaty-making  powers  of  the  Senate  because 
they  are  not  publicly  acknowledged. 

"The  guarded  world  of  the  government  In- 
sider and  the  public  world  are  like  two  Inter- 
secting drcles.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
government  circle  Is  perceived  from  the  pub- 
lic domain,  however.  Vigorous  Internal  policy 
debates  are  only  dimly  heard  and  high-level 
intelligence  analyses  that  contradict  policy 
are  not  read  outside.  But  as  the  Pentagon 
Papers  demonstrate,  knowledge  of  these 
policy  debates  and  the  dissents  from  the  In- 
telligence agencies  might  have  given  Congress 
and  the  public  a  different  attitudes  toward 
the  publicly  announced  decisions  of  the  suc- 
cessive administrations. 

"The  segments  of  the  public  world — Con- 
gress, the  news  media,  the  citizenry,  even  In- 
ternational opinion  as  a  whole — are  regarded 
from  within  the  world  of  the  government 
Insider  as  elements  to  be  Influenced.  The 
policy  memorandums  repeatedly  discuss  ways 
to  move  these  outside  "audiences"  In  the  de- 
sired direction,  through  such  techniques  as 
the  controlled  release  of  Information  and 
appeals  to  patriotic  stereotypes.  The  Penta- 
gon Papers  are  replete  with  examples  of  the 
power  the  Executive  Branch  has  acquired  to 
make  its  Influence  felt  In  the  public  domain." 

In  short,  the  picture  that  emerges  of  the 
post-World-War-II  Executive  Branch  can 
give  little  comfort  to  a  Congress  Intent  on 
reclaiming  Its  constitutional  war  powers  and 
restoring  deliberate  decision-making  on 
whether  or  not  we  go  to  war. 

For  If  knowledge  Is  power,  the  President 
has  become  all-powerful  in  the  conduct  of 
both  diplomacy  and  war-making.  By  taking 
secret  actions  suggested  by  a  few  men  In 
secret  sessions,  a  President  can  effectively 
limit  Congressional  war-making  options  In 
advance,  or  distort  Congressional  Judgment 
by  withholding  crucial  Information — as  In 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Incident. 

Unless  Congress  has  regular  access  to  In- 
formation about  Executive  decisions  which 
could  move  us  towards  war,  any  "war  powers" 
legislation  emerging  from  this  Committee 
wUl  be  only  a  half  step. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  indicate  that  If  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  reassert  Its  rightful  au- 
thority to.  decide  when  this  country  goes  to 
war.  It  must  have  the  pertinent  and  vital 
material  to  make  an  Informed  judgment. 
Such  a  judgment  requires  more  than  the 
material  which  the  Executive  Branch  force- 
feeds  Congress,  more  even  than  the  specific 
Information  Congress  requests.  Such  a  judg- 


ment requires  all  revelant  Information  that 
deals  with  Executive  actions  that  coiild  take 
us  into  war. 

That  Information  must  be  secured  on  a 
regularized  basis. 

Senator  Cooper  has  taken  a  step  In  this 
direction  with  the  Introduction  of  S.  2224. 
which  amends  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  and  requires  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  keep  the  germane  committees  of 
Congress  "fully  and  cvurently"  Informed 
through  regular  and  special  reports  to  Con- 
gress and  si>ecial  reports  In  response  to  re- 
quests made  by  the  appropriate  committees. 

The  Importance  of  this  step  cannot  be  un- 
derestimated. 

Executive  privilege  is  like-wise  coming  un- 
der closer  Congressional  scrutiny  as  indi- 
cated by  Senator  Fulbrlght's  testimony  be- 
fore Senator  Ervin's  Separation  of  Powers 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  which  is  delving 
into  executive  privilege. 

Through  the  years  Congressional  indiffer- 
ence has  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  the 
broad  Presidential  claims  of  constitutional 
power  to  withhold  Information  from  Con- 
gress. 

One  of  the  clearest,  and  one  of  the  most 
constitutionally  unsupportable  views  of 
"Executive  privilege,  was  expounded  by 
then  Attorney  General  WiUlam  P.  Rogers  in 
1954  when  he  stated: 

"For  over  150  years — almost  from  the  time 
that  the  American  form  of  government  was 
created  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution — 
our  Presidents  have  established,  by  prece- 
dent, that  they  and  members  of  their  Cabi- 
net and  other  beads  of  executive  depart- 
ments have  an  undoubted  privilege  and  dis- 
cretion to  keep  confidential,  in  the  public 
Interest,  papers  and  information  which  re- 
quire secrecy.  American  history  abounds  in 
countless  illustrations  of  the  refusal,  on  oc- 
casion by  the  President  and  heads  of  de- 
partments, to  furnish  papers  to  Congress, 
or  Its  committees,  for  reasons  of  public  pol- 
icy. The  messages  of  our  past  Presidents  re- 
veal that  almost  every  one  of  them  found  it 
necessary  to  Inform  Congress  of  his  consti- 
tutional duty  to  execute  the  Office  of  the 
President,  and,  in  furtherance  of  that  duty, 
to  withhold  information  and  papers  for  the 
public  good." 

Past  Presidents  probably  assumed  that 
withholding  the  full  extent  of  our  commit- 
ment to,  and  covert  operations  In,  South- 
east Asia  was  for  the  "public  good."  It  cer- 
tainly was  the  most  effective  way  to  work 
without  the  hinderance  of  public  opinion  or 
of  Congress. 

No  one  denies  that  the  Executive  has  the 
right  to  counsel  from  his  advisors  in  private. 
However,  when  that  private  counsel  becomes 
national  policy,  announced  or  covert,  then 
Congress  has  the  need  and  the  right  to  know. 

Some  mechanism,  and  I  admit  that  I  am 
not  sure  at  this  time  what  that  mechanism 
should  be,  must  be  found  to  ensure  that 
Congress  has  access  to  relevant  Information 
regarding  all  decisions  calling  for  action,  be- 
force  those  decisions  lead  to  violent  reaction 
elsewhere  In  the  world. 

Finally,  Congress  itself  must  want  to,  and 
be  prepared  to,  participate  in  the  process  by 
which  we  go  to  war. 

For  Congress  to  pay  more  than  pious  lip 
service  to  its  wax  making  role.  It  must  not 
only  pass  a  strong  war  powers  bUl,  but  also 
must  be  willing  to  demand,  receive  and  act 
upon  relevant  information  it  needs  to  exer- 
cise the  most  solemn  of  its  constitutional  re- 
sponslbUltles— making  the  final  decision  that 
takes  this  country  to  war. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FIUEH.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
prefer  that  the  Chair  would  notify  me 
when  5  minutes  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  CMicem  of  the  distinguished  Saiator 
from  Arkansas  with  respect  to  that  part 
of  his  amendment  which  deals  with 
nuclear  weapons. 

But  we  must  note  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  a  complete  substitute  for 
that  part  of  section  3  which  would  ex- 
press the  interpretation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  powers  of  the  President  to  oater 
hostilities  without  a  declaration  of  war 
or  expression  of  approval  by  Congress. 
I  refer  to  constitutional  power. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  any  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee and  I  do  not  know  of  any  support  on 
the  part  of  those  who  oppose  the  bill 
or  who  support  the  bill,  which  support 
the  thesis  of  the  nrst  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

His  amendment  would  condition  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  President 
to  act  only  in  those  situations  when  a 
national  emergency  exists.  All  constitu- 
tional authorities  I  have  heard  or  read, 
hold  that  the  President  has  the  right  to 
use  force  to  repel  an  attack  on  our  forces, 
our  possessions,  and  upon  this  country. 

The  amendment  differs.  Even  if  there 
should  be  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  its  possessions  or  forces,  unless 
the  President  determines  it  a  national 
emergency  he  would  be  prohibited  by 
the  amendment  from  repelling  the  at- 
tack or  defending  our  forces.  Similarly. 
if  a  situation  arose  which  the  President 
considered  an  imminent  threat  to  our 
country  or  forces,  unless  there  was  a 
national  emergency  he  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  acting. 

It  could  limit  a  national  emergency 
to  an  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  some 
power  which  had  the  capability  to  de- 
stroy our  coimtry.  I  must  say  I  know 
of  no  constitutional  authority  which 
would  prohibit  the  President  from  his 
duty  to  protect  this  coimtry  and  its 
people. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
priorities,  but  I  believe  the  obligation 
to  protect  our  coimtry  and  its  people  is 
a  first  priority.  The  sponsors  of  this  bill 
were  very  careful  to  provide  that  in 
case  the  President  should  act  to  fore- 
stall an  attack,  the  threatened  attack 
must  be  imminent  and  authority  would 
be  only  to  repel  that  attack.  The  safe- 
guards are  in  the  bill. 

There  must  be  authority  to  protect  our 
forces,  our  country,  and  its  possessions 
if  they  are  attacked.  We  cannot  wait  for 
a  national  emergency.  The  national 
emergency  may  grow  out  of  the  failure 
to  protect  our  country,  its  possessions, 
and  its  troops,  while  if  we  stand  supinely 
by  and  let  such  an  attack  proceed. 

I  am  concenied  about  the  second  part  of 
the  Senator's  amendment.  The  Senator 
has  not  made  it  a  separate  part  but  in- 
cludes it  in  the  body  of  the  amendment. 
The  question  of  the  use  of  nuclear  arms 
Is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  before 
the  world  today.  If  a  nuclear  attack  of 
any  kind  is  ever  launched  it  is  conceiv- 


able it  could  escalate  into  major  nuclear 
exhanges  which  would  destroy  our  coun- 
try and  the  attacking  country,  because 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  the  capability  to  destroy  the  other 
even  though  subjected  to  the  first  strike 
of  nuclear  wtu-heads. 

All  of  our  Presidents  have  said  they 
would  not  use  our  nuclear  power  in  a 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  put 
that  in  the  Record  if  the  Senator  can 
tell  me  where  he  heard  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  may  be  wrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognlz^  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  frankly, 
I  regret  that  the  latter  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  has  been  presented  as 
a  part  of  the  amendment.  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  why  I  make  the  statement. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  said,  we  are  engaged  in  the  SALT 
talks.  Whatever  action  we  may  take  on 
this  amendment,  if  it  has  any  effect  on 
world  opinion  or  the  negotiation,  some 
may  interpret  a  vote  against  it  as  the 
will  of  one  body  of  Congress  that  we 
should  use  nuclear  weapons  in  a  first 
strike. 

If  Senators  vote  for  the  provision,  some 
might  interpret  it,  no  matter  what  the 
exigencies,  even  to  the  very  existence  of 
our  country,  to  mean  it  could  be  de- 
stroyed without  the  ultimate  effort  to 
protect  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  writing  this  lan- 
guage into  a  statute  can  in  any  way  limit 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  nuclear  weapons  if  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  protect  the  existence  of 
our  country.  We  cannot  by  statute  deny 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  President. 
I  would  hope  that  as  the  Senator  feels 
deeply  about  this,  and  I  do.  that  would 
be  placed  in  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  nuclear  weapon 
should  not  be  used  in  a  first  strike.  I 
would  support  it. 

The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  can  hardly 
be  contemplated,  because  if  they  are  ever 
used,  tactical  or  otherwise,  the  possibility 
of  escalation  could  occur  until  all  is 
destroyed.  It  is  horrendous  to  contem- 
plate. 

I  say  this  with  great  respect  to  the 
Senator.  I  am  sorry  he  has  presented 
the  matter  in  this  way  because  I  do 
not  think  it  accomplishes  anything,  ex- 
cept to  provide  for  misinterpretation  of 
our  vote.  In  some  ways  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  with  others,  I  have  intro- 
duced amendments  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  systems  which  would 
increase  the  danger  of  nuclear  instability 
and  war.  In  that  effort  we  learned  a 
great  deal  about  their  awesome  capa- 
bility. I  share  the  Senator's  concern,  but 
I  regret  the  form  in  which  he  presents 
this  subject  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret the  Senator  from  Kentucky  takes 
the  view  he  does  about  this  being  a  meas- 
ure, the  rejection  of  which  would  have 
a  great  significance  for  our  purposes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  recall  at 
any  time  that  this  or  any  other  President 
made  a  commitment  against  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  Congress  has  not 
done  anjrthing,  and  the  Congress  I  still 
think  is  an  important  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  accept  the  idea  that 
what  we  say  is  not  significant;  we 
should  not  presume  to  downgrade  Con- 
gress in  this  fashion. 

I  do  not  recall  any  President  saying 
we  will  not  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons.  They  like  to  keep  the  option 
open  as  a  form  of  pressure  on  other 
countries,  so  that  they  cannot  be  too  sure 
of  our  intentions  and  do  not  take  us 
for  granted. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  I  sup- 
pose that  is  true,  and  I  suspect  military 
authorities,  if  they  were  consulted,  would 
resist  a  declaration  that  we  should  not 
be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  I 
think  It  would  be  a  good  policy,  we  al- 
ready having  demonstrated  that  we  will 
use  them;  that  we  do  not  refrain  from 
using  them.  We  are  the  only  country  in 
the  world  that  has  used  one  in  war, 
which  puts  us  in  a  little  different  class 
from  other  countries.  No  other  country 
to  my  knowledge  has  used  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  anger.  They  have  used  them  in 
experiments. 

That,  in  itself,  puts  some  responsibility 
on  this  country  to  express  itself  about 
the  matter  and  I  think  Congress  should 
share  in  the  expression. 

Fundamentally  I  return  to  what  was 
said  yesterday.  I  thought  it  was  agreed 
that  the  bill  is  not  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution;  it  is  not  giving  or  taking 
away  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  not  a  presumption  on  my 
part  or  anyone  else's  part  that  we  are 
changing  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President.  Senators  can  engage  in  all 
the  rhetoric  they  like  and  make  great 
speeches  here,  but  it  does  not  change 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. If  we  are  going  to  change  it,  it  has 
to  be  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  I  am  not  changing  his 
power. 

I  think  what  I  am  doing,  as  we  said 
yesterday,  is  engaging  in  an  educational 
project.  I  think  we  are  restating,  as 
closely  and  accurately  as  we  can,  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Constitution,  of  course,  speaks  for 
itself,  but  every  man  looks  upon  these 
matters  In  the  light  of  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  no  two  men  look  at  it  exact- 
ly alike.  If  one  is  accustomed  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  dominance  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, he  sees  these  values  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  one  who  is  accustomed 
to  thinking  of  the  legislative  as  an  im- 
portant body. 

I  was  brought  up  in  the  school  that  the 
Legislature  Is  an  Important  body.  I  be- 
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lleve,  as  I  read  the  Constitution,  that  it 
has  primacy  In  the  question  of  making 
war.  I  would  say  from  my  background  of 
experience,  when  I  read  the  language 
that  says  the  Congress  shall  have  that 
power,  that  it  means  something.  It  means 
the  Congress,  not  the  President,  has  the 
power  to  declare  war  and  to  make  war, 
and  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  make 
regulations  for  the  governing  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  says  we 
have  no  business  telling  the  President  he 
cannot  use  nuclear  weapons  first.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  thinks  the  Constitu- 
tion means  when  it  says  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  determine  on  war  and 
regulate  the  Armed  Forces.  It  does  not 
say  the  President  has  that  power.  It  does 
not  even  say  "in  conjunction  with  the 
President."  The  only  power  the  President 
would  have  in  this  case,  if  it  is  a  law,  in 
connection  with  something  that  would 
be  a  regulation,  is  the  veto  power.  That  is 
no  final  power.  All  he  has  is  the  power  to 
have  it  passed  again  by  two-thirds. 

If  I  read  the  Constitution  correctly, 
the  President  does  not  have  power  to 
make  regulations  governing  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Constitution  does  not  say  the 
President  shall  have  exclusive  power  to 
use  nuclear  weapons.  They  did  not  even 
have  nuclear  weapons  at  that  time.  The 
control  of  the  use  of  weapons  used  by 
the  country  seems  to  me  to  be  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  determine.  I  do  not 
see  that  that  is  a  constitutional 
question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  5 
more  minutes. 

There  is  reference  here  to  an  emer- 
gency. With  reference  to  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  interprets  the 
language,  I  do  not  read  that  language 
to  mean  this  country  must  be  on  the 
verge  of  complete  defeat  and  overwhelm- 
ing disaster  in  order  for  the  President  to 
employ  the  forces  in  accordance  with  the 
language  of  subsection  (1).  The  Presi- 
dent will  rationalize  a  particular  situa- 
tion in  accordance  with  his  particular 
background.  Whether  it  would  be  a  rela- 
tively minor  matter,  whether  It  would  be 
the  involvement  of  a  few  individuals 
whose  lives  were  in  danger,  whether  it 
would  Involve  a  ship  at  sea,  or  whatever 
it  was,  if  it  was  significant  in  the  Presi- 
dent's view  to  warrant  intervention,  he 
has  thdt  power.  All  in  the  world  he 
does — this  has  been  done  many  times, 
and  nobody  is  questioning  it — ^is,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  incursion  against  our  ships 
at  sea,  for  example,  or  the  mistreatment 
of  our  citizens  if  they  are  In  a  place 
where  they  have  a  right  to  be,  and  so  on, 
is  to  respond  and  act.  Those  are  recog- 
nized examples. 

What  Is  at  Issue  here  Is  a  very  simple 
proposition.  Do  we  wish  to  make  it  very 
easy  for  future  Presidents  to  invade  a 
country  like  Cambodia,  as  an  example,  or 
to  fight  a  war  and  use  our  forces  in  a 
place  like  Vietnam,  or  do  we  wish  to 
cause  him  to  ponder  about  It  and  to  be 
more  careful— he  might  even  consult 
Congress— in  order  to  be  sure,  himself, 


that  he  is  not  making  an  Irresponsible 
judgment  or  that  he  should  have  some 
further  advice?  He  might  even  be  so  bold 
as  to  consult  Congress  in  advance  and 
say,  "Look,  I  am  confronted  with  such 
and  such.  What  do  you  think"?  He  would 
do  it  through  committees,  of  course.  That 
is  the  usual  way.  I  assume  he  would. 
That,  I  think,  would  be  a  very  healthy 
thing.  I  think  the  participation  of  more 
people  in  these  decisions  is,  to  some  de- 
gree, insurance  against  serious  mistakes. 
That  is  about  what  It  comes  down  to. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  either 
the  bill  as  presented  or  what  I  am  sub- 
mitting is  going  to  deprive  him  of  or  give 
the  President  more  constitutional  power. 
It  will,  if  It  Is  taken  seriously  and  the 
Congress  accepts  It  and  the  country  ap- 
proves It,  give  him  pause  and  cause  him 
to  be  more  careful  in  arriving  at  decisions 
to  employ  our  Armed  Forces  in  warfare. 

I  would  call  It  an  educational — psy- 
chological if  you  like — exercise  so  that 
in  the  future  Presidents  will  be  much 
more  careful  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past  in  committing  our  troops. 

As  I  have  tried  to  say,  I  think  begin- 
ning certainly  not  later  than  Secretary 
Acheson's  statement  that  I  read  a  mo- 
ment ago,  there  has  grown  up  a  feeling 
that  the  President  can  do  anything  he 
likes,  regardless  of  Congress.  He  does  not 
even  have  to  consult  it.  In  recent  years 
there  has  developed  the  concept  of  in- 
herent presidential  power.  When  I  went 
to  law  school  many  years  ago  I  do  not 
remember  any  professor  or  teacher  tell- 
ing about  the  inherent  presidential  power 
to  make  war,  or  the  inherent  presidential 
power  to  do  this  and  that.  They  talked 
about  his  constitutional  powers. 

What  does  the  Constitution  give  the 
President?  The  Constitution  does  not 
give  him  tbe  power  to  make  war.  I  should 
be  more  precise;  I  should  say  the  consti- 
tutional authority  to  make  war.  So  long 
as  the  Army  will  obey  his  commands,  he 
has  the  raw  power  to  do  it,  no  matter  how 
unconstitutional  it  is.  That  is  what  has 
happened.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

I  have  supported  these  measures.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fine  compliments  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  That  Is  customary 
when  they  are  getting  ready  to  vote 
against  a  Senator.  They  say  what  a  great 
fellow  he  is.  I  wish  someone  would  stand 
up  and  denounce  me  but  vote  with  me. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  little  balance. 

I  think  this  is  important,  but  not  in 
the  sense  implied,  that  we  are  giving  or 
conferring  or  taking  away  power,  legiti- 
mate coi£stitutional  power.  I  think  it  Is 
important  because  we  are  giving  advice 
to  the  President  and  we  are  causing  peo- 
ple to  ponder  this  question. 

As  I  see  it,  the  difference  between  my 
suggestion  and  the  committee's  proposal 
is  that  I  say,  "Look,  you  be  more  careful. 
You  must  go  ahead  and  justify  it.  You  do 
whatever  the  circumstances  require,  be  It 
little  or  big."  It  says  here  "in  his  judg- 
ment." "But  just  remember,  when  you 
do  It,  you  are  going  to  have  to  answer  for 
it  to  the  Congress  and  the  pec^le."  In- 
stead of  that,  the  proposal  Is  to  say, 


"Look,  If  there  is  an  attack  or  an  immi- 
nent threat,  go  to  It.  You  do  not  have  to 
come  back.  We  are  giving  you  the  au- 
thority In  advance.  We  are  saying,  'Go 
to  It.' " 

All  he  has  to  do,  when  It  Is  over,  no 
matter  how  irrelevant  his  action  may 
have  been  to  the  facts,  or  how  faulty  his 
judgment  may  have  been,  is  say,  "Look, 
you  gave  me  the  authority" — just  as 
President  Johnson  did.  When  anybody 
asked  him  about  Tonkin  Gulf,  he  carried 
the  resolution  in  his  hip  pocket,  and  every 
time  I  saw  him — which  was  not  often — 
he  would  say,  "Here,  look  what  Congress 
said."  He  did  not  have  to  bother  going  to 
the  merits.  He  did  not  have  to  say,  "Look, 
this  is  a  very  serious  question.  The  future 
of  this  country  is  involved  in  Vietnam." 
He  did  not  say,  "Look,  even  though  you 
think  it  is  silly  to  go  10,000  miles  away, 
evai  though  you  do  not  think  Vietnam 
is  a  great  and  imminent  threat  to  us."  He 
did  not  have  to  explain.  He  did  not  have 
to  go  into  detail.  He  said,  "Look,  you  au- 
thorized anything  I  wanted  to  do." 

When  Secretary  Rusk  would  come  up, 
he  would  first  try  to  Justify  it  by  talking 
about  the  threat  of  communism  and  con- 
taining Red  China,  and  when  that  began 
to  be  exploded  by  events,  he  turned  to  it 
in  the  beginning  but  he  went  back  to  the 
SEATO  treaty. 

I  said  to  him,  "I  do  not  believe  the 
SEATO  treaty  ever  contemplated  any 
such  action,"  but  in  his  desperation,  all 
his  other  justifications  having  evapo- 
rated, he  retreated  to  the  SEATO  treaty, 
saying,  "You  passed  it." 

So  what  are  we  doing  under  these  par- 
ticular circumstances?  Inviting  future 
Presidents  to  take  decisions  of  great  im- 
portance more  lightly  than  they  other- 
wise would,  is  about  what  it  comes  down 
to,  thinking  they  are  already  authorized 
to  do  whatever  they  want  to  do. 

The  President  is  going  to  do  whatever 
he  wants  to  do  anyway.  The  difference 
Is  that  in  one  case  he  may  do  it  quickly 
and  Impulsively,  because  he  does  not 
have  to  bother  about  justifying  It.  In  the 
other  case,  under  my  language,  he  might 
think,  "Oh,  my  goodness,  I  better  think 
about  that  twice.  Maybe  I  even  better 
consult  with  somebody  besides  Mr.  Kis- 
singer. Maybe  I  better  talk  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  even  maybe  a  Senator, 
because  they  are  going  to  be  involved." 

That  is  about  the  practical  difference. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  will  feel  free  to  do, 
with  practically  no  consideration,  what- 
ever his  impulse  may  tell  him  at  the 
moment.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  he 
would  very  seriously  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  his  action.  And  that  is  about 
what  this  proposal  comes  down  to.  In 
neither  case  is  this  bill  going  to  put  any 
strong  inhibitions  upon  any  President, 
because  It  does  not  change  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  I  think 
my  language  describes  what  the  consti- 
tutional situation  really  is  better  than 
the  language  of  the  bill,  and  that  is  about 
what  it  comes  down  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared,  if  the 
other  side  is,  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time  and  vote. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  in  a  few 
moments. 
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I  laughingly  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that,  while  other  Senators  have 
made  commendatory  remarks,  I  have  so 
far,  as  the  junior  member  of  his  commit- 
tee, sat  moot.  He  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  this  legislation  and  to  this 
debate. 

I  want  just  1  or  2  more  minutes  to 
summarize.  Whether  or  not  his  approach 
increases  or  restricts  the  President's  pow- 
ers is  a  matter  of  interpretation  of  lan- 
guage. I  think  the  words  "in  his  judg- 
ment" broaden  the  possibilities.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  talked 
briefly  about  the  idea  that  "national 
emergency"  may  restrict  the  situation. 
Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  the  purpose  of  all 
this  legislation  will  be  to  bring  about 
more  consultation  before  the  fact,  before 
actions  are  taken. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask,  whose 
judgment  does  he  think  the  President  is 
going  to  use?  I  do  say  "his  judgment": 
I  cannot  imagine  his  using  anyone 
else's. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Of  course  not,  and  under 
our  bill,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  latitude. 
But  under  the  circumstances  recited  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  the  past, 
he  would  not  have  been  prohibited  from 
using  his  judgment  by  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

If  a  President  had  information  that  he 
did  not  want  Congress  discussing,  or  if 
he  felt  even  remotely  that  a  situation 
resembled  a  national  emergency,  he 
could  go  ahead  and  act. 

Second,  I  want  to  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  this  matter  of  the  nuclear  sit- 
uation should  be  addressed  outside  of  the 
context  of  this  bill. 

With  these  closing  remarks,  unless  the 
Senator  from  New  York  or  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  have  something  further 
to  say,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee).  Do  both  sides  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbright)  .  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that    the   Senator   from   Indiana    (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa <Mt.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota   (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
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Sparkman),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

[No.  145  Leg.] 
YEAS— 10 


Cranston  Hartke 

Pulbrlght  Mondale 

Gravel  Nelson 

Hart  peU 


Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Hairy  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C, 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 


NAYS— 68 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 

OambreU 

Orlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McOee 

MUler 


Proxmire 
Stevenson 


Montoya 

Moss 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symington 

Taft 

TaUnadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tiumey 

Welcker 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 22 

Aiken  Hughes  Mundt 

Bayh  Humphrey  Muskie 

Bennett  Jordan,  N.C.  Pastore 

Brock  Mansfield  Ribicoff 

Ellender  McClellan  Sparkman 

Ervin  McGovem  Williams 

Goldwater  McIntyre 

Harris  Metcalf 

So  Mr.  P'tTLBRiGHT's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  13.  at  the  end  of  section  9,  add 
the  follorwlng:  "And  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  any  authority  which 
the  President  waa  authorized  to  exercise  In 


Implementation  of  the  tJnlted  Nations  Char- 
ter  or  any  treaty  ratified  by  the  United  SUtes 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  i 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  flrst 
I  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  should  like  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Second,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  take  long  on  this  amendment.  I 
believe  I  have  a  half  hour  and  I  will  yield 
myself  6  minutes  to  start  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  variation  of  a  printed 
amendment,  No.  1110.  The  reason  I  va- 
ried it  was  to  conform  with  the  wording 
which  was  used  by  Senators  Spong  and 
Javits  in  their  limitation  of  what  would 
happen  under  this  bill  with  respect  to 
NATO;  but,  imfortunately,  in  my  opin- 
ion, they  did  not  go  far  enough  in  that, 
in  order  to  keep  NATO  a  viable  method 
for  protecting  a  vital  part  of  the  free 
world. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  precisely  outline  why 
I  say  that. 

Section  4(B),  on  page  9  of  the  bill, 
starting  on  line  14,  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

Specific  statutory  authorization  is  required 
for  the  assignment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  command,  co- 
ordinate, participate  in  the  movement  of,  or 
accompany  the  regvilar  or  Irregular  military 
forces  of  any  foreign  country  or  government 
when  such  Armed  Forces  are  engaged,  or 
there  exists  an  imminent  threat  that  such 
forces  will  become  engaged.  In  hoetUltles. 

When  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  and  Virginia  to 
the  problems  which  this  would  create 
with  respect  to  NATO,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  added  an  amendment  at  the 
back  of  the  bill  which  provided  that, 
notwithstanding  what  was  said  in  4(B), 
nothing  would  prohibit  an  American 
from  iMirticipatlng  in  the  command  au- 
thority in  headquarters.  In  his  particular 
statement  interpreting  his  own  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  New  York  said, 
and  I  quote  from  the  Record. 

I  want  to  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  position  is  very  narrowly  drafted.  It 
does  not  except  any  use  of  actual  combat 
forces.  It  does  not  except  any  command  ar- 
rangements which  are  Included  only  in  con- 
tingency plans,  and  it  refers  solely  to  the 
use  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  their 
"headquarters  operations  of  high-level  mili- 
tary commands  which  were  established  prior 
to  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  and  pursu- 
ant to  the  United  Nations  Charter  or  any 
treaty  ratified  by  the  United  States  prior 
to  such  date." 

The  difficulty  with  this,  as  I  see  it>- 
and  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
friends  from  Virginia  and  New  York— is 
that  the  whole  concept  of  NATO  forces 
In  Europe,  or  for  that  matter  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea,  is  based  on  a 
universal  resp<nise  to  an  attack  on  any 
member. 

In  each  one  of  these,  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  In  the  NATO  Treaty  it  says 
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"in  accordance  with  constitutional  proc- 
esses, and  so  forth,"  but  the  constitu- 
tional processes  are  not  spelled  out.  But 
they  are  spelled  out  in  this  bill,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  imder  the 
biU? 

We  have  said  that  none  of  our  troops 
in  Western  Europe  can  respond  to  an  at- 
tack on  Greece  or  on  Germany  or  on 
England  or  on  France  unless  the  Presi- 
dent decides  that  this  is  a  tremendously 
serious  situation,  and  then  he  has  to  in- 
terpret it,  to  say  whether  this  puts  our 
own  troops  in  the  problem. 

Second,  by  virtue  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
put  on  his  own  amendment  when  he  put 
it  in  the  bill,  it  means  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  imminent  hostili- 
ties or  in  hostilities  themselves  as  part  of 
a  command  authority,  but  that  we  can- 
not do  that  at  a  lower  level,  that  we  can- 
not, by  virtue  of  that,  take  action  with 
respect  to  American  forces.  All  we  can  do, 
as  I  imderstand  his  amendment,  is  to 
participate  in  the  process  of  helping  in 
the  command  and  control  of  our  Allied 
Forces  there,  not  with  our  own.  So  it 
puts  us  in  the  position  where  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  of  our  allies,  frankly,  will 
not  know  what  kind  of  response  might  or 
might  not  be  made  under  the  agreements 
that  have  been  reached,  before  or  under 
a  contingency  plan,  unless  Congress  acts. 
With  all  due  deference,  this  is  equally 
as  important  in  the  Korean  situation  as 
it  is  in  NATO  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  exposure  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
This  amendment  does  not  say  that  we 
have  to  go  to  war.  It  does  not  say  we  have 
to  do  anything.  It  merely  says  that  what- 
ever other  authority  the  President  had  in 
these  situations  he  retains,  despite  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  This  seems  to  me 
to  leave  the  President  with  much  more 
flexibility  and  a  far  greater  degree  of 
credibility  insofar  as  our  allies  are  con- 
cerned, so  that  each  ally  on  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea  or  in  our  NATO 
forces  in  Europe  will  not  have  to  try  to 
interpret  what  the  language  in  the  bill 
means  by  itself,  or  to  determine  whether 
a  mutual  defense  alliance  has  any  bear- 
ing at  all. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  difficult 
amendment.  It  does  not  hurt  the  bill.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  this  could  be  one 
of  the  amendments  we  could  possibly 
pass  as  a  worthwhile  amendment,  to  try 
and  salvage  what  I  believe  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  internal  strength  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  of  those  "nothing  in  this  bill 
shall"  amendments.  I  spoke  before  of  the 
difficulty  which  we  get  into  in  trjdng  to 
negate  what  the  bill  does  not  mean.  I 
have  opposed  a  number  of  amendments 
on  that  score.  But  this  particular  amend- 
ment has  yet  another  problem  which  is 
contained  in  it. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  measure  pro- 


vides, and  I  read  now  from  page  9,  line  21 
of  the  bill,  to  the  flrst  word  on  line  1  of 
page  10: 

No  treaty  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
specific  statutory  authorization  for,  or  a 
specific  exemption  permitting,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  hostilities  or  in  any  such  situation,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  clause  .  .  . 

The  reason  we  did  that  was  that  we 
locked  into  law  the  determination  of  the 
State  Department,  offlcially  made  to  us, 
that  under  the  NATO  Treaty  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  power  except  pursuant  to 
the  constitutional  process. 

The  State  Department  has  officially 
construed  the  whole  treaty,  and  it  was  in 
the  original  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report  that  accompanied  the  treaty,  to 
mean  that  he  may  only  use  our  forces 
pursuant  to  the  constitutional  process. 

What  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
contending  for  in  this  amendment  is 
that  we  leave  this  question  open.  We 
have  already  said  in  the  amendment  to 
which  he  referred,  and  quite  properly, 
that  it  lets  our  top  commanding  echelon, 
in  association  with  the  commanding 
echelon  of  the  other  NATO  forces  func- 
tion, even  if  there  are  hostilities,  without 
coming  imder  the  inhibitions  of  this  bill, 
the  30  days,  et  cetera.  That  is  already  in. 
And  now  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
wants  to  extend  that.  We  oppose  it  be- 
cause it  leaves  open  the  question  of  what 
the  NATO  Treaty  may  mean.  It  invites 
the  construction  that  under  the  NATO 
Treaty  the  President  cannot  respond  au- 
tomatically if  another  NATO  coimtry  is 
attacked. 

If  another  NATO  country  is  attacked 
he  can  come  to  Congress.  We  say  that, 
but  we  do  not  in  any  way  negate  the 
other  parts  of  this  bill  which  give  the 
President,  or  confirm  the  power — we  do 
not  give  it  to  him — to  repel  an  armed 
attack  on  the  United  States  or  to  fore- 
stall it  if  he  considers  it  a  direct  and 
imminent  threat  on  the  United  States 
or  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr. /President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  New  York  such  time  as 
he  might  require. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  properly  said 
that  the  President  has  to  determine 
whether  his  action  is  of  such  a  nature — 
that  is,  the  action  against  NATO  sdlies — 
as  to  involve  an  imminent  threat  to 
the  United  States  or  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  In  that  case 
he  can  act  against  it,  with  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  NATO  Treaty  which  I  have 
described  which  changes  the  capability 
of  the  President  to  move  against  any 
attack  or  imminent  threat  of  an  attack 
against  the  United  States  or  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  the  network  of  his  au- 
thority is  kept  the  way  this  bill  defines 
that  it  should  be.  At  that  point,  if  he 
finds  that  he  construes  that  as  a  major 
thing  which  threatens  the  United  States 
or  its  forces,  we  have  the  30-day  provi- 
sion. 


That  is  why  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  have  this  broad-scale  exemption. 
There  is  ample  power  in  the  bill  to  deal 
with  major  situations,  and  we  do  not 
want  the  President,  without  our  author- 
ity, to  use  the  pretext  of  minor  situations 
and  escalate  them  to  the  point  of  the 
utilization  of  hostilities  by  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  without 
our  authority,  remembering  always  that 
the  President's  good  faith  is  involved 
here. 

The  President  Is  the  one  who  decides 
whether  the  situation  is  of  such  size  as  to 
justify  him  in  determining  that  he  has  to 
use  the  Armed  Forces  because  of  an  im- 
minent threat  against  the  United  States 
or  against  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  saying  is  cor- 
rect. But  is  it  not  true  that  when  the 
NATO  exemption  was  made  all  of  us  rec- 
ognized that  the  NATO  treaty  was  not 
self -executing  and  that  we  cannot  make 
it  self-executing  by  this  legislation. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct.       ' 
Mr.  SPONG.  Secondly— and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  pointed  this  out — 
the  response  is  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
For  instance,  if  Greece  was  attacked  by 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  the  President  could 
certainly  construe  this  as  the  threat  of 
imminent  attack  on  NATO  forces  and 
respond  accordingly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Our  NATO  forces? 
Mr.  SPONG.  Our  NATO  forces;  the 
Senator  is  correct.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  flght  on  Cyprus  between  vari- 
ous factions,  but  involving  Greece,  this 
is  a  matter  which  the  President  can 
choose  to  ignore.  There  is  no  call  upon 
the  President  to  act  or  upon  the  United 
States  to  respond  in  the  latter  situation. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  There  is  one  additional  fact,  that 
in  all  the  time,  with  any  of  these  situa-  . 
tions,  the  NATO  Command,  of  which  we 
are  a  part,  continues  to  function.  We 
have  expressly  made  that  clear  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senators.  They  say  on  the 
one  hand  that  we  do  not  need  it.  On  the 
other  hand  they  say  that  the  bill  covers 
contingencies  which  we  did  not  want  the 
NATO  Treaty  to  cover  to  begin  with. 

This  is  quite  interesting,  becau.se  I  re- 
fer now  to  the  committee  print  of  the 
82d  Congress,  the  1st  session  in  1951,  en- 
titled "Powers  of  the  President  Regard- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  Outside  of  the 
United  States." 

On  page  26  of  this,  referring  to  the 
NATO  Treaty,  this  is  what  was  said: 

That  article  5  might  require  the  President 
to  order  the  armed  forces  into  action  was 
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clearly  foreseen  by  the  opponents  to  the 
treaty  In  the  Senate.  To  forestall  this  pos- 
sibility Senator  Watklns  Introduced  a  res- 
ervation to  the  treaty  which  read  as  follows: 

The  United  States  understands  and  con- 
strues article  V  of  the  treaty  as  follows: 

That  the  United  States  assumes  no  obliga- 
tion to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  or  to  assist  any  other 
party  or  parties  in  said  area,  by  armed  force 
or  to  employ  the  military,  air,  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  under  article  V  or  any 
article  of  the  treaty,  for  any  purpose,  unless 
In  any  particular  case  the  Congress,  which 
under  the  Constitution  has  the  sole  power 
to  declare  war  or  authorize  the  employment 
of  the  military,  air,  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  shall  by  act  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion so  provide  (vol.  95,  Congressional  Record, 
July  21,  1949,  p.  9898) . 

This  reservation  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  84  to  11  (ibid.,  p.  9916).  The  Senate  thus 
repudiated  the  idea  that  the  President  could 
not  use  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  article  5  without  congressional 
authority. 

So,  many  of  the  arguments  that  are 
being  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
were  advanced  by  former  Senator  Wat- 
kins  of  Utah  in  1951  and  were  over- 
whelmingly rejected  by  the  Senate.  Then 
they  went  on  to  take  care  of  the  NATO 
Treaty  itself. 

What  I  am  saying  is  not  designed  to 
clarify  that  situation  to  say  that  Watkins 
was  wrong  or  right,  or  whatever  it  might 
be.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  nothing  in  the 
bill  shall  prevent  the  President  from 
exercising  these  powers  and  in  fact  he 
has  not. 

In  other  words,  it  gives  him  the  au- 
thority as  may  have  been  conveyed  upon 
him  by  past  practices  and  procedures  and 
^  the  number  of  situations  in  which 
this  country  has  been  involved  where  the 
President  had  to  move.  It  may  not  have 
been  a  move  in  defense  of  the  United 
States.  President  Eisenhower  moved  into 
Lebanon  with  marines.  He  did  that  with- 
out authorization  of  Congress.  He  got  out 
in  2  weeks,  which  would  have  been  with- 
in the  30  days  provided  in  this  bill,  but 
by  so  doing  we  established  a  stable  gov- 
ernment in  the  area,  in  a  situation  which 
otherwise  could  have  been  a  holocaust 
for  the  Middle  East. 

All  I  am  saying  is  allow  the  President 
to  retain  his  flexibility;  do  not  constant- 
ly try  to  block  him,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent, with  all  the  intelligence  informa- 
tion at  his  hands  would  subsequently 
have  to  find  out  whether  or  not  he  has 
been  violating  the  law  in  taking  action 
he  thought  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  American  people,  or  for  allies,  for 
that  matter. 

This  world  is  too  small  for  us  to  build 
a  wall  around  ourselves  and  become  a 
fortress  America.  This  is  one  more  step 
in  that  direction.  We  must  not  do  it. 

Here  I  am  speaking  as  a  conservative 
talking  in  favor  of  internationalism.  Is 
that  a  new  word  for  a  conservative?  I 
guess  it  is,  but  I  feel  deeply  about  this 
matter. 

Unless  we  go  forward  with  alliances 
with  our  allies  around  the  world  we  are 
going  to  be  pushed  further  and  further 
into  a  comer  until  we  will  have  to  do 
something.  That  does  not  gain  peace;  it 
increases  the  dangers  of  real  war.  All  I 
am  doing  here,  to  repeat  again,  and  this 


will  be  my  final  statement  on  this  mat- 
ter, is  to  provide  that: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  any  authority  the  President  was  au- 
thorized to  exercise  In  implementation  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  or  In  any  treaty 
ratified  by  the  United  States  prior  to  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

I  cannot  see  any  problem  with  the 
amendment  and  I  hope  it  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU  Just 
take  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
time  only  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
Watkins  reservation.  If  Senators  will  re- 
fer to  the  Record  of  the  other  day  they 
will  find  on  AprU  4,  1972,  page  11481, 
a  reference,  and  this  is  in  the  State  De- 
partment memorandum,  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
the  NATO  Treaty.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  of  the  time  states: 

"The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  protective  clause  'in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  proc- 
esses' was  placed  In  article  11  In  order  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  It  applies  not  only  to 
article  5,  for  example,  but  to  every  provision 
In  the  treaty.  This  safeguard  Is  thus  all- 
inclusive. 

Obviously  the  Watkins  reservation  was 
rejected.  We  know  the  Watkins  reserva- 
tion might  have  required  the  renegotia- 
tion of  the  treaty.  The  committee  made 
clear  the  power  remained  in  Congress. 
We  are  locking  that  in  at  a  time  when  we 
are  setting  a  legislative  framework  in 
which  this  whole  operation  of  going  into 
an  undeclared  war — actions  on  the 
United  States  and  its  Armed  Forces — 
shall  be  set.  We  say  this  should  not  be 
left  open  as  the  Dominick  amendment 
would  leave  the  matter  open.  The  NATO 
Treaty  is  not  automatic. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Arktuisas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adcen),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr! 
Gold  WATER)    are  necessarily   absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  detained  on  ofiQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 
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Allen 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Allott 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Baker 

Dominick 

McGee 

Beall 

Fannin 

Miller 

Bellmen 

Fong 

Smith 

Brock 

Grlffln 

Taft 

Buckley 

Gurney 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hansen 

NAYS— 53 

Tower 

Anderson 

Gambrell 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Percy 

Bible 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hatneld 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Saxbe 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Javits 

Scott 

BjTd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Spong 

Cannon 

Long 

Stafford 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Church 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Montoya 

Symington 

Cranston 

Moss 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Welcker 

Ellender 

Pearson 

Young 

NOT  VOTIN(3— 23 

Aiken 

Hruska 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Himiphrey 

Muskie 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Goldwater 
Harris 

McOovern 
Mclntyre 

Williams 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     IIOS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1105,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGee's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  6,  strike  out  "This"  and 
Insert  In  Ilea  thereof  "Sections  1  through  9 
of  this". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUo^iTlng 
new  section: 
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"NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON     UNITE)     STATKS 

rosncN   POLICY,    national   commitmxnts, 

AND  WAR  POWXRS 

"Skc.  10.  (a)  Since  the  world  situation  and 
relations  between  nations  have  vastly 
changed  since  our  Founding  Fathers  drafted 
the  Constitution  In  1787,  and  since  questions 
have  arisen  as  to  the  resjjectlve  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches  of  our  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  formulation  of  United  States 
foreign  policy,  national  commitments,  and 
war  powers.  It  is  essential  that  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  these  questions  be  conducted 
by  our  best  minds  of  diverse  backgrounds  and 
philosophies  to  determine  whether,  and  to 
what  extent.  If  any  revisions  are  necessary  In 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  decisionmaking 
processes  of  the  United  States  as  they  relate 
to  formulation  of  United  States  foreign 
policy,  national  commitments,  and  the  war 
powers.  Accordingly,  there  Is  established  a 
National  Commission  on  United  States  For- 
eign Policy,  National  Commitments,  and 
War  Powers  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission'),  which  shall  conduct  such 
comprehensive  review. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  twenty-four  mem- 
bers: 

"(A)  Twelve  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life; 

"(B)  Six  members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 

"(C)  Six  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Appointments  to  each  class  of  membership 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  experience  and  knowledge  In  the 
areas  of  United  States  foreign  policy,  na- 
tional commitments,  and  war  powers,  and 
on  the  basis  of  diversity  of  backgrounds  and 
philosophies.  Of  each  such  class,  one-half  of 
the  members  shall  be  from  each  of  the  major 
political  parties. 

"(2)  Twelve  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorxmi.  Any  vacancies  in 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers, 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  maimer  In 
which  the  original  ^polntments  were  made. 
"(3)  The  President  shall  select  a  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  from  among  those 
members  appointed  under  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  8^- 
polnted  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  receive  $100  a  day  (including 
traveltlme)  during  which  he  is  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  A  member  of 
the  Commission  ^pointed  under  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  or  (C)  of  this  subsection  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  re- 
port on  Its  review  not  later  than  two  years 
after  funds  are  first  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section.  Such  report  shall  Include 
findings  and  recommendations  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate,  including  any  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments,  leg;lsla- 
tion,  or  administrative  action.  TheCommls- 
slon  shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  the 
submission  of  its  report. 

"(d)(1)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  those  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  \mder 
section  5332  of  that  title. 
"(2)  The  Commission  may  employ  experts 


and  consultants  In  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  author- 
ization of  the  Oommlssion,  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  may  for  the  purpose  of  csjrylng 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  hold  such 
public  hearings  at  such  times  and  places  as 
the  Commission  may  deem  advisable. 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
make  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forxjes  of  the  United  States  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress,  and 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Unit- 
ed States  Foreign  Policy.  National  Commit- 
ments, and  War  Powers.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming yield  himself? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
I  shall  yield  myself  4  or  5  minutes,  and 
be  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  so  that  we  can  get  out  of 
here. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  does  the 
amendment  say? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  shall  state  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  what  the  amendment 
says  in  my  4  or  5  minutes.  I  was  trying 
to  be  cooperative. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  for  them.  Maybe 
we  can  withdraw  them  later. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  all  this 
amendment  does  Is  accept  the  over- 
whelming  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming would  say  he  is  grateful  for  the  dis- 
order in  the  Senate;  with  this  many 
bodies  around  him,  he  feels  we  are  away 
ahead  of  the  game. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  all  this  amend- 
ment does  is  follow  up  the  earlier  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  that,  now  that  the  will  of  the 
Senate  has  been  overwhelmingly  ex- 
pressed again  and  again  sis  to  this  war 
powers  bill  we  have  been  voting  on  in 
several  respects,  what  I  would  propose  is 
a  supplement  to  It,  not  to  tamper  with 
it  in  the  least,  but  to  set  up  a  Presi- 
dential commission  to  follow  through 
upon  the  Javits,  Spong,  and  so  forth 
bill,  for  it  is  my  judgment,  and  I  think 
the  judgment  of  a  good  many,  that  we 
are  still  trying  to  change  the  mechanism, 
trying  to  update  it,  trying  to  make  it  as 
modem  as  we  can  in  terms  of  war- 
making  powers  and  the  responsibility  for 
decisionmaking,  and  this  proposal  would 
create  a. Presidential  commission  made 
up  of  six  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed equally  from  the  two  sides  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  six  from  the 
House  on  the  same  terms  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  12  public 


members  appointed  by  the  President,  to 
be  distributed  over  the  spectrum  of  phi- 
losophy, expertise,  and  the  like. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission,  very 
frankly,  is  to  have  a  look  at  where  we 
are  in  the  real  world  now,  and  what  it 
is  we  ought  to  do  in  our  system  to  keep 
us  responsible  and  to  keep  the  authority 
and  the  pr(«)er  relationship  across  the 
board.  This  is  simply  saying  what  we 
should  have  done  long,  long  ago:  The 
times  have  changed  since  1787.  The  Fath- 
ers could  not  have  envisaged  the  kind  of 
things  we  are  faced  with  now,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  in  this  debate ;  that  is  why 
we  are  in  this  bind.  The  times  have 
changed. 

Look  at  the  warmaking  declaration 
itself  imder  the  Constitution.  It  is  re- 
served to  the  Congress.  Yet  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  period  of  modem  history, 
where  wars,  many  beUeve,  cannot  be  de- 
clared again  because  of  nuclear  capabil- 
ities, but  they  are  nonetheless  waged, 
and  this  is  to  update,  to  have  a  look  at 
what  these  times  require  of  us  constitu- 
tionally, in  statutory  matters,  in  terms 
of  decisionmaking,  in  the  warmaking 
powers,  which  we  believe  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined in  depth. 

Very  frankly,  the  pending  measure  has 
been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, on  which  I  also  serve,  to  try  to 
make  sure  that  in  the  interim,  nothing 
else  can  happen  to  involve  us  in  reckless 
and  irresponsible  ways. 

But  I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  not  going  to  happen  that  way, 
probably,  the  next  time  anyway.  All  of  us 
have  learned  a  great  deal  by  what  we 
have  been  through  in  the  last  10  years, 
but  there  will  be  another  kind  of  crisis, 
and  we  will  be  caught  short  again,  be- 
cause it  will  come  up  under  different 
circumstances. 

My  position  is  that  we  look  at  that  now, 
while  we  have  this  legislation  before  us 
that  we  are  about  to  enact,  and  see  which 
way  we  ought  to  be  pointing  toward,  and 
the  way  we  ought  to  be  addressing  our- 
selves to  it. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  would  do. 
It  would  add  this  on  to  the  pending  ac- 
tion of  Congress.  It  in  no  way  alters  or 
substitutes  for  any  of  the  aspects  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

It  does  specify  that  the  group  would 
serve  for  not  more  than  2  years,  report 
back  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  then 
go  out  of  existence. 

With  that  explanation,  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
if  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  If  we 
add  his  amendment  to  the  bill,  it  would 
represent  as  an  uncertain  trumpet  the 
finished  work  of  the  Senate  on  this  leg- 
islation. Two  years  have  lapsed  from 
the  time  this  legislation  was  introduced 
until  the  time  when  it  will  be  voted 
upon  tomorrow.  The  legislation,  in  my 
judgment,  should  go  forth  from  this 
body,  regardless  of  what  fate  awaits  it 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  or  at 
the  hands  of  the  President,  on  its  own 
as  the  best  collective  thinking  of  the 
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Senate  on  the  question  of  the  war  pow- 
ers division  of  power  between  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
who  has  been  consistent  from  the  time 
of  his  dissent  on  the  national  commit- 
ments resolution  and  through  this  de- 
bate in  his  view  that  the  world  has 
changed  so  much  that  perhaps  the  Con- 
stitution of  yesterday  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  today.  Nevertheless,  the 
proper  course  of  action,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  that  if  a  study  is  indicated  in 
the  future,  it  should  be  considered  as 
separate  legislation.  Do  not  tie  it  on  the 
end  of  this  legislation,  so  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  anyone  else  who 
views  it  can  say,  "Well,  that  is  an  un- 
certain body.  They  debated  for  almost 
2  years,  they  studied  for  almost  2  years, 
they  developed  a  hybrid  bill  out  of  five 
different  approaches  on  the  subject  of 
war  powers,  and  then,  on  the  end  of  it, 
they  said,  'But  we  better  turn  it  over  to 
a  Pre.'^idential  commission  to  study  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years  of  its  enactment.' " 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  oppose  the 
amendment,  as  we  did  the  suggestion 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  which 
was  voted  on,  many  hours  ago,  today. 

I  respect  the  thoughts  of  both  these 
Senators  that  this  very  complex  matter 
needs  additional  study.  Perhaps  it  does. 
But  to  send  this  legislation  forth  now 
as  a  measure  that  would  say,  "This  is 
what  we  have  decided  to  do,  but  we 
better  study  it  2  more  years,"  would 
indeed  be  an  uncertain  trumpet. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  say  anything  on  this  score.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  said 
it  superbly  well. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Should  the  Senate  see  fit  not  to 
accept  his  amendment,  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  introduce  it  as  an  affirmative 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  ,  too,  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  there  are 
others  on  the  floor  who  are  members  of 
the  committee.  Such  a  measure  would 
certainly  have  the  most  respectful  and 
thorough  consideration  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  might  remind  Senator  McGee  that 
in  the  current  bill  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization,  Senator  Aiken  and 
Senator  P^lbright  have  proposed  a 
commission  to  consider  the  organization 
of  the  handling  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
Conceivably,  these  two  might  fit  to- 
gether. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  Senator  Spong 
that  we  should  not  try  to  attach  it  to 
this  bill.  But  I  would  hope  that  no  one 
would  consider  that  any  final  prejudice 
to  the  idea  which  the  Senator  has  pro- 
posed to  us. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  respond. 

The  reason  why  I  believe  it  belongs 
here  now  is  that  I  gather  it  is  a  rather 
widely  held  view  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  not  the  ultimate,  that  this  was 
designed  in  the  short  run  to  meet  the 


kind  of  crisis  we  may  face  next  month, 
next  year,  or  a  year  from  now. 

I  once  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  the  thought  of 
a  substitute  for  his  bill  through  this 
procedure,  and  the  objection  was 
raised — and  understandably — that  this 
puts  it  off  for  another  2  years,  that  it  is 
a  delasdng  action.  I  am  suggesting  here 
that  we  not  delay  anything,  that  we  sup- 
port this  measure,  because  it  does  cover 
the  short  run.  I  think  most  Senators 
here  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  it 
holds  the  ultimate  of  the  answers  on  the 
question  of  facing  future  policy  crisis 
decisions.  We  still  have  not  caught  up 
with  the  changing  times.  This  amend- 
ment woxild  only  urge  that  we  put  this 
group  at  work  right  now,  looking  ahead, 
to  make  recommendations  back.  It,  in 
turn,  does  not  prejudice  what  we  are 
doing  here  tonight.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  strengthens  it  by  saying  to  all  who 
would  listen  to  us  that  we  want  this  done 
over  the  long  range,  the  right  way.  We 
have  waited  too  long  as  it  is. 

Thus,  they  go  in  tandem;  and,  travel- 
ing in  tandem,  I  think  it  makes  a  much 
stronger  case  than  to  handle  them  first 
one  and  then,  if  luck  has  it,  handle  the 
other.  I  think  they  are  quite  inseparable 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  overall  problem. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  such  time 
as  he  requires. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  has  been  clear  all  the  way  through 
that  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to  bring  Con- 
gress back  into  the  picture  for  more  di- 
rect exercise  of  its  responsibility,  just  on 
the  question  of  when  the  manpower  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  actually  will  be 
committed  to  war.  The  bill  certainly 
makes  some  headway  in  that  direction. 
It  is  not  perfect.  It  seems  to  have  the 
overwhelming  support  of  this  body,  as  a 
whole. 

Anything  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
proposes  in  this  field  certainly  is  worthy 
of  the  Senate's  consideration,  and  cer- 
tainly has  mine.  But  I  think  that  now, 
having  inched  forward  somewhat  in  the 
single  purpose  of  the  bill,  we  would  con- 
fuse the  issue,  and  the  interpretation 
would  be  that  we  did  not  know  which  we 
wanted  to  do. 

I  would  favor  this  overall  reconsidera- 
tion or  renegotiation  of  oiir  commit- 
ments in  the  light  of  conditions  as  they 
exist  now.  I  have  said  that  many  times 
here  in  arguing  the  procurement  bill. 
But  they  are  different  matters. 

The  idea  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
deserves  the  fullest  consideration  of 
this  body  as  a  bill — the  weighing  of  it, 
the  careful  wording  of  It,  the  consulta- 
tion with  the  executive,  and  all  the  con- 
siderations that  would  go  into  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  all  the  matters  that 
he  mentions,  not  only  the  war  powers  but 
also  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  national 
commitments. 

So  I  hope  that  at  this  late  time  the 
Senate  will  not  mar  the  bill — if  I  may  use 
that  term — and  its  single  purpose,  but 
will  save  this  idea  for  a  separate  consid- 
eration on  its  own  merits. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  of  the  opponents  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  reserve  1 
minute  of  his  time  and  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  this  time  in  order  that  we  might 
foresee  what  remains  ahead  of  the  Sen- 
ate tonight  and  tomorrow. 

I  ask  whether  any  Senator  has  an 
amendment  to  offer  which  we  are  not 
aware  of  at  the  present  time.  I  am  aware 
of  one  more  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
EtoMiNicK)  and  one  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley).  Is  there  any  other 
amendment?  I  see  no  Indication  of  such. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  be  the  last  roll- 
call  vote,  therefore,  today.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  will  call  up  his  amendment 
tonight,  and  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment will  occur  tomorrow  morning. 
Thereafter,  a  vote  will  occur  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Buckley,  and  a  final 
vote  on  the  bill  will  occur  at  1:30  p.m. 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
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Hruska),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  19, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


[No.  147  Leg.l 

YKAS— 19 

Allen 

Dominlck 

McGee 

Beall 

Fong 

MlUer 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Qriffln 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hansen 

Tower 

Cran.ston 

Jackson 

Dole 

Long 

NAYS— 67 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Percy 

Baker 

Gambrell 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Gumey 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hart 

Roth 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Scott 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Smith 

Byrd, 

Javits 

Spong 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Jordan,  Idaho 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Church 

Mondale 

Taft 

Cook 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Moss 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Packwood 

Young 

Eagleton 

Pearson 

EUender 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Aiken 

Harrls 

Mclntyre 

Allott 

Hruska 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Eastland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Ooldwater 

McGovern 

WUUams 

So  Mr.  McGee's  amendment  (No.  1105) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1111 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1111  and  ask  that 
it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  out  "possessions," 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereol  the  following: 
"passesslons;  to  take  necessary  and  appro- 
priate retaliatory  actions  In  the  event  of  such 
an  attack; ". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virg^ia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

UNANIMOT78-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
both  the  Buckley  amendment  and  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill  with  one  show  of 
hands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered  on  both  the  Buck- 
ley amendment  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Is  it 
my  understanding  that  the  amendment 
will  remain  the  pending  business  and 
will  be  the  pending  business  tomorrow 
morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
flitior  is  corrGct 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
remaining  time  I  will  explain  the  amend- 
ment briefly.  I  hope  the  managers  of  the 
bill  will  accept  the  amendment.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  chance  that  they  may. 
Hence  I  did  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  now  in  case  there  is 
an  acceptance  of  it  tomorrow.  The 
amendment,  of  course,  is  very  brief.  On 
page  8  under  subsection  1,  it  gives  the 
President  the  power  not  only  to  repel  at- 
tacks on  the  United  States  but  also  to 
take  retaliatory  action.  Under  section  2  it 
provides  that  he  has  power  to  repel  at- 
tacks agsiinst  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  located  outside  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  says  nothing  about 
the  power  to  take  retaliatory  action.  I 
have  simply  inserted  this  in  order  to  con- 
form it  so  that  in  the  same  possessions, 
whether  inside  or  outside,  we  have  power 
to  take  retaliatory  action. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes,  with  the  time  being 
charged  to  neither  side.  It  is  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  PELL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  6,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  in  the  State 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent  here  in 
the  Senate.  During  his  visit  to  Rhode  Is- 
land he  was  quoted  in  the  press  as  say- 
ing: 

If  you  see  your  junior  Senator,  remind  him 
we  are  In  session  this  year. 

I  will  readily  confess  that  I  try  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  my 
home  State.  In  doing  so,  however,  I  make 
great  efforts,  as  I  know  most  of  my  col- 
leagues do,  not  to  neglect  official  duties 
here  in  Washington. 

In  fact,  I  find  upon  examining  the 
Record,  that  I  have  voted  on  94.4  percent 
of  all  rollcall  votes  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  a  record  that  is  well  above  the 
average  for  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has,  in  fact, 
missed  fewer  rollcall  votes  in  this  session 
of  Congress  than  has  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

I  would  note  further  that  while  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  was  in 
Rhode  Island  to  deliver  allegations  about 
me  and  my  voting  record,  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington tending  to  my  duties. 


Mr.  President,  I  expect  a  certain 
amoimt  of  rough  and  tumble  in  the  poli- 
tics of  an  election  year.  But,  I  also  ex- 
pect among  my  colleagues  a  respect  for 
accuracy  of  the  record,  particularly  when 
a  colleague  is  visiting  in  my  own  State. 


WAR  POWERS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2956)  to  make 
rules  governing  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
may  be  recognized  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow I  will  be  calling  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  1106. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
outline  its  objective  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  familiarize  themselves  with 
this  matter  before  the  debate  on  tomor- 
row as  it  relates  to  an  area  beyond  that 
which  is  directly  covered  by  the  War 
Powers  Act  and  also  relates  directly  to 
that  purpose. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  be  call- 
ing up  is  designed  to  tie  up  a  loose  end 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  act.  It  is 
designed,  in  fact,  to  restore  congres- 
sional control  over  an  area  where  there 
is  a  potential  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Security  Council,  of  au- 
thority to  deploy  U.S.  forces  in  combat. 

Mr.  President,  to  place  this  discussion 
in  focus,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  from 
chapter  7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  chapter  is  entitled  "Action  With 
Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace, 
Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts  of  Ag- 
gression." 

The  Security  CouncU  sbaU  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shall 
make  recommendations,  or  decide  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
Articles  41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore 
International  peace  and  security. 

Article  41  suggests  peaceful  means  of 
enforcing  peace  such  as  economic  sanc- 
tions and  the  rest. 

Article  42  reads  as  follows,  and  it  is 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  my 
amendment: 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
measures  provided  for  in  Article  41  would 
be  Inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  Inade- 
quate, it  may  take  such  action  by  air,  sea, 
or  land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain or  restore  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. Such  action  may  include  demonstra- 
tions, blockade,  and  other  operations  by  air, 
sea,  or  land  forces  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Other  articles  in  this  chapter  provide 
for  member  states  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment or  agreements  with  the  United  Na- 
tions by  which  the  size  and  numbers  of 
forces  and  military  facilities  could  be 
made  available  to  the  Security  Council  to 
utilize  pursuant  to  the  authority  granted 
in  this  chapter. 
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In  1945,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  what  is  called  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate a  special  agreement  or  agreements 
with  the  Security  Council  which  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress  by 
appropriate  Act  or  Joint  resolution,  provid- 
ing for  the  numbers  and  types  of  armed 
forces,  their  degree  of  readiness  and  general 
locations,  and  the  nature  of  facilities  and 
assistance.  Including  rights  of  passage,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Security  Council  on  Its 
call  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Intema- 
tonal  peace  and  security  In  accordance  with 
article  43  of  said  Charter. 

In  other  words,  this  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  set  up  that 
standby  machinery  not  addressed  to 
any  particular  crisis,  but  one  which 
would  help  to  provide  a  body  of  military 
force,  air,  sea,  and  land,  to  be  available 
to  the  Secimty  Council  for  its  peace- 
keeping mission. 
The  section  then  goes  on  to  resMi: 
The  President  shall  not  be  deemed  to  re- 
quire the  authorization  of  the  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council,  on 
Its  call  In  order  to  take  action  under  article 
42  of  said  charter  and  pursuant  to  such 
special  agreement  or  agreements,  the  Armed 
Forces,  facilities,  or  assistance  provided  for 
therein. 

In  other  words,  after  Congress  has 
ratified  or  approved  the  agreement  or 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  United  Nations,  from  that 
moment  forward  the  President  and  the 
Security  Council  may  commit  those 
forces  to  whatever  action  is  approved  by 
the  Security  Council  without  specific  re- 
ferral back  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  delegation  of 
agreements  which  have  not  been  nego- 
tiated before,  which  delegation  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  intent  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  which  is  now  the  subject  of  debate. 
I  feel  this  is  a  loophole  which  should 
be  covered.  I  feel  if  we  are  not  willing 
to  have  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  discretion  exercise  broad 
powers  we  certainly  do  not  want  a  group 
of  foreign  nations  to  have  the  power 
which  we  are  trying  to  recapture  for  this 
body.  My  amendment  would  modify  the 
second  sentence  of  section  6  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  President  shall  be  required  to  obtain 
the  prior  authorization  of  the  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  Sectirlty  Council  on 
Its  call  .  .  .  the  Armed  Forces" 

provided  for  in  the  agreement  between 
the  President  and  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  enough  descrip- 
tion to  outline  the  amendment  I  am 
going  to  offer  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  wishes  to  make  com- 
ment on  the  amendment  I  am  going  to 
propose  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  speak  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  commenting  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  want  to  say 
I  strongly  support  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, namely  the  War  Powers  Act. 
Throughout  this  debate  and  throughout 
the  numerous  roUcall  votes  which  have 
taken  place  on  proposed  amendments  I 
have  voted  against  all  amendments 
which  have  been  presented.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  War  Powers  Act  is 
to  more  clearly  define  and  to  tighten  the 
responsibilities  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress insofar  as  sending  U.S.  forces  into 
war  is  concerned.  I  support  this  proposal. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  .  It  seems  to  me 
he  has  focused  attention  on  a  part  of  a 
law  enacted  in  1945  that  should  appro- 
priately be  considered  by  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  tightening  the  opportu- 
nities to  send  U.S.  troops  into  combat. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  parts  of 
Public  Law  264,  79th  Congress,  chapter 
583,  first  session.  Senate  1580,  an  act  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  the  or- 
gans and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  make  other  provision  with  respect 
to  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  such  organization.  I  want  to  read  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  approved  by  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1945. 1  will  read  parts  of  this  sec- 
tion for  emphasis  and  then  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  sec- 
tion consisting  of  only  two  sentences  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

Section  6  states: 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  negotiate  a 
special  agreement  .  .  .  with  the  Security 
Council.  .  .  . 

and  that  agreement  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  by  Congress  by  appropriate  act 
for  joint  resolution. 

But  the  next  sentence  states  that  once 
an  agreement  is  concluded,  and  I  quote 
section  6  of  United  Nations  Participation 
Act: 

The  President  shall  not  be  deemed  to  re- 
quire the  authorization  of  the  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council  .  .  . 
the  armed  forces,  facilities,  or  assistance  pro- 
vided for  therein. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
two  sentences  of  section  6  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate a  special  agreement  or  agreements  with 
the  Security  Council  which  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Congress  by  appro- 
priate Act  or  Joint  resolution,  providing  for 
the  numbers  and  types  of  armed  forces,  their 
degree  of  readiness  and  general  locations,  and 
the  nature  of  facilities  and  assistance.  In- 
cluding rights  of  passage,  to  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  Security  CouncU  on  Its  call  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  International 
peace  and  security  In  accordance  with  article 
43  of  said  Charter.  The  President  shall  not  be 


deemed  to  require  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress  to  make  avaUable  to  the  Security 
CouncU  oa  Its  call  In  order  to  take  action 
under  article  42  of  said  Charter  and  pursuant 
to  such  special  agreement  or  agreements,  the 
armed  forces,  faculties,  or  assistance  provided 
for  therein: 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  reading  of  section  6  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  approved  by 
Congress  on  December  20,  1945,  shows 
that  imder  certain  conditions  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  be  deemed  to  require  au- 
thorization of  Congress  to  make  available 
to  the  Security  Council  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  What  the  Senator 
from  New  York  seeks  to  do  is  simply  to 
require  prior  congressional  authorization 
for  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  under 
the  United  Nations  command.  He  does 
that  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  bill  sec- 
tion 10  which  states  that  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  6  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "not  be  deemed  to  require 
the"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "be  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Congress." 

This  is  an  ideal  time  for  the  Senate  to 
tackle  this  section  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act,  because  by  tackling  it 
in  the  way  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  it  does  precisely  to  the  United 
Nations  what  the  Senate  is  seeking  to  do 
to  the  President;  namely,  to  require  that 
before  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country 
are  put  into  use,  that  prior  approval  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President,  under  the  pending  leg- 
islation, can  act  in  emergencies,  but  at 
the  end  of  30  days  he  must  seek  approval 
from  Congress,  but  unless  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  is  changed  the 
law  will  read  that,  insofar  as  the  United 
Nations  is  concerned,  under  certain  con- 
ditions the  President  and  the  United  Na- 
tions may  utilize  U.S.  troops  without 
coming  to  Congress. 

If  we  are  going  to  tighten— and  I  think 
we  should — the  potential  use  of  Ameri- 
can troops  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  then  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
justify  not  tightening  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can troops  by  the  United  Nations. 

I  think  that  sentence— it  is  only  a  brief 
sentence — in  section  6  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act — and  I  will  read 
it  again— "The  President  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  require  the  authorization  of 
the  Congress  to  make  available  to  the 
Security  Council  •  ♦  ♦  the  Armed  Forces" 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  sentence  which 
should  be  tackled  nov/.  This  is  the  time 
to  tackle  that  problem  and  to  remove 
that  wordage  from  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  it  negates 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  Importance 
of  the  pending  War  Powers  Act,  which  I 
strongly  support.  I  think  it  is  important 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
it  be  passed. 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  who  are 
sponsoring  this  bill  would  take  a  very 
careful  look  at  the  language  of  section  6 
of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act. 
and  in  so  doing  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
they  would  support  the  amendment  of- 
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fered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  in  this 
Chamber  who  feel  that  the  United  Na- 
tions are  sacrosanct.  They  do  not  want 
any  word  raised  against  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  do  not  want  any  word  said 
or  any  act  done  that  would  in  any  way 
reduce  the  authority  and  the  power  of 
the  United  Nations.  Well,  if  we  are  going 
to  seek  to  circumscribe  in  an  appropriate 
way  the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
not  only  justified  in  applying,  but  obli- 
gated to  apply,  that  same  principle  to 
the  authority  which  Is  contained  in  this 
statute  permitting  the  United  Nations 
and  the  President  together  to  utilize  the 
Armed  Forces  without  congressional 
consent. 

I  want  to  say,  since  I  have  mentioned 
the  United  Nations  in  a  little  stronger 
way  than  I  had  expected  to,  that  I  came 
back  from  the  Pacific,  from  Okinawa,  on 
the  day  the  United  Nations  was  bom,  or 
in  the  same  month  the  United  Nations 
was  born.  I  came  back  through  San 
Francisco  when  the  world  leaders  were 
meeting  there  to  set  up  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  I  felt  at  that  time  that  it  was 
a  very  important  world  organization  and 
it  was  one  which  would  make  it  unneces- 
sary for  people  like  myself,  in  the  years 
to  come,  to  go  overseas  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles for  the  United  States  and  citizens 
of  other  countries  of  the  world  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

So  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  United  Nations  down  through  the 
years.  I  think  it  is  an  important  organi- 
zation. That  does  not  mean  that  I  am 
willing  to  turn  over  to  that  organization 
vast  authority  over  American  troops.  It 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  willing  to  over- 
look the  great  shortcomings  of  that  or- 
ganization that  have  developed  through 
the  years.  I  do  not  think  the  United  Na- 
tions is  perfect,  but  I  think  it  is  a  desir- 
able organization  to  have,  and  I  sup- 
port it.  But  I  do  not  like  to  see  in  the 
American  statutes  language  which 
states — and  I  will  read  it  again — "Sec- 
tion 6.  The  President  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  require  the  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  available  to  the  Security 
Council  •  *  •  the  armed  forces  •  •  '"of 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  the  Congress,  in  considering  the 
War  Powers  Act,  which  consideration  up 
to  this  point  has  been  directed  entirely  at 
the  powers  of  the  President,  will  also 
consider  the  power  which  was  given  to 
the  United  Nations  by  the  Congress  some 
26  years  ago. 

Some  persons  will  say  that,  since  the 
Congress  approved  the  establislnnent  of 
the  United  Nations,  adopted  the  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1945,  we  should  not  attempt 
to  change  it  now.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  convinced  that  if  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  were  to  come  before 
the  Senate  today  in  its  original  form  as 
it  did  in  1945,  the  Senate  would  never 
approve  such  language  as  is  contained  in 
section  6.  Times  have  changed.  The  atti- 
tude of  Congress  has  changed.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people  has 
changed.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  con- 
sidering the  War  Powers  Act  in  1972 
makes  clear  that  there  has  been  such  a 


change  in  attitude.  I  do  not  think  any 
such  act  as  this  would  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  or  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  10  years  or  5  years  ago. 

So  times  have  changed.  And  if  we  are 
going  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done — and  I  think  the  War  Powers  Act 
is  good  legislation;  I  emphasize  again  I 
have  voted  against  every  single  amend- 
ment that  has  been  proposed  to  it,  be- 
cause I  favor  this  proposal — I  think  we 
should  consider  tackling  one  very  impor- 
tant area,  and  that  is  the  power  that 
Congress  in  previous  years  granted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

For  that  reason.  I  support  the  proposal 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  .  I  think 
he  has  brought  to  the  Senate's  attention 
what  he  calls — and  I  agree  with  him — 
a  loophole  in  the  pending  legislation.  So, 
Mr.  President,  I  end  by  saying  that,  if 
we  are  going  to  tackle  the  problem  and 
the  question  of  congressional  authority 
over  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  then  we  should  at  the 
same  time  tackle  this  language  in  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  which 
says — and  I  quote  again: 

Section  6.  The  President  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  require  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress  to  make  available  to  the  Security 
Council  on  its  call  in  order  to  take  action 
under  article  42  of  such  Charter  and  pur- 
suant to  such  special  agreement  or  agree- 
ments the  armed  forces,  facilities,  or  assist- 
ance provided  for  therein. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  would  simply 
require  prior  congressional  authorization 
for  use  of  U.S.  forces  imder  United  Na- 
tions command.  That  certainly  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  logical  amendment  and  one 
which,  if  we  are  going  to  do  a  thorough 
job  insofar  as  war  powers  are  concerned 
and  the  use  of  American  troops  are  con- 
cerned, should  be  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  very  briefly  without 
the  time  being  taken  from  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late,  and  I  shall  be  very  brief  indeed, 
but  I  am  compelled  to  say  a  few  words  in 
connection  with  this  amendment  which 
is  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  am  compelled  to  say  a  few  words,  be- 
cause it  is  somewhat  of  a  coincidence 
that  my  good  friend  from  Virginia,  with 
whom  I  sdmost  always  agree,  but  with 
whom  I  disagree  at  this  time,  as  a  friend 
of  this  bill  and  one  who  is  supporting  it, 
favors  the  Buckley  amendment;  and  I, 
who  am  not  a  friend  of  the  bill  and  do 
not  intend  to  support  it,  and  have  voted 
consistently  to  amend  it  and  will  vote 
against  it,  join  him  in  favoring  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  rendered  a  distinguished  service  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country  by  offering 
this  amendment;  and  if  we  must  have 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  it  would  be  highly 
fitting  that  the  amendment  should  be  a 
part  of  it. 


But  even  if  the  bill  should  not  pass — 
I  expect  it  will,  as  indicated  by  the  vot- 
ing so  far— or  even  if  it  should  not  sur- 
vive the  House  and  become  law.  I  still 
think  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  should  be 
offered  as  a  separate  measure,  and  be 
acted  upon. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  go  into  any  great  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill  before  us.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  I  have  in  mind  three 
very  valid  experiences  in  my  life  which 
I  wish  to  share  with  the  Senate. 

I  have  served  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  When  I  was  a  freshman  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  re- 
member vividly  being  a  guest  in  a  pri- 
vate home  in  New  Hampshire,  and  amon^ 
the  other  distinguished  guests — a  group 
of  Republicans  who  had  been  gathered 
from  the  coimtryside;  we  were  approach- 
ing then,  as  we  have  since  then,  a  New 
Hampshire  presidential  primary — the 
late  Wendell  Willkie  was  in  a  sense  the 
guest  of  honor  at  that  home,  but  by  hap- 
penstance former  President  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver was  also  there. 

I  remember  sitting  in  the  living  room 
with  about  35  of  the  party  leaders  of  the 
State  when  this  matter  of  the  Presiden- 
tial powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  was 
discussed,  and  I  remember  very  vividly 
what  Herbert  Hoover  said  about  it. 

He  said,  "There  always  has  been  and 
there  always  will  be.  inevitably,  a  twi- 
light zone  under  the  Constitution  as  to 
just  how  far  in  his  warmaklng  powers 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  may  go  and,"  he  added, 
"how  long."  And  he  said,  "It  must  be  so, 
because,  while  most  Presidents  would  not 
take  the  terrific  responsibility  and  the 
burden  of  leading  this  country  into  war 
without  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Con- 
gress, nevertheless,  as  world  relations 
grow  more  complex  and  as  the  fearful 
weapons  of  war  become  more  horrendous, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  must, 
in  my  opinion,"  said  ex-President  Hoo- 
ver "have  reposed  in  him  the  authority 
for  instant  action  in  an  hour  of  crisis.  It 
might  be  abused  sometimes,  but  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  the  man  in 
whom  the  Republic  has  placed  its  con- 
fidence, and  that  twilight  zone  must  re- 
main." And  he  added.  "In  my  opinion, 
there  Is  no  way  to  bridge  it." 

That  is  the  first  reason  why  I  oppose 
this  bill.  Then  I  remember  two  other  in- 
cidents which  will  not  take  me  but  a  mo- 
ment to  relate. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  remember  when  President 
Tnmian  formally  advised  the  Congress 
of  his  intention  of  sending  troops  into 
Korea,  and  instantly — instantly — he  re- 
ceived the  almost  unanimous  approval  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

Then  I  remember  as  a  Senator — and 
remember  with  keen  regret,  I  must  con- 
fess, and  some  feelings  of  himiiliation 
and  shame,  because  it  is  a  vote  that  I  re- 
gret— when  President  Johnson  called  on 
us  for  approval  of  sending  troops  into 
Vietnam. 

We  could  all  read.  We  could  all  read 
that  resolution.  In  plain  English,  it  au- 
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thorized  him  to  take  such  steps  as  he 
saw  fit.  So  there  is  no  excuse  to  say  that 
there  were  only  two  votes  against  it,  and 
all  the  rest  of  us  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption, on  which  I  proceeded,  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  starting  a  ground 
war  in  the  morasses  of  Asia.  The  point  is 
that  he  received  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  only  two  dissenting  votes,  and 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  is  certainly 
tantamount  to  reminding  us  that  when- 
ever a  President  feels  it  necessary  to  use 
American  Armed  Forces  in  what  he  con- 
siders an  emergency — something  more 
than  simply  sending  the  Marines  in  to 
bring  some  Americans  out  of  a  dangerous 
spot  in  another  country — something  of 
significance,  usually  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it  are  such  that  a  wave  of 
patriotism  sweeps  over  everyone,  and  my 
experience  does  not  encourage  me  to  be- 
lieve that  if  we  pass  this  war  powers  bill, 
we  can  expect  any  more  careful  or  con- 
sidered, accurate  decision  on  the  part  of 
Congress  than  we  can  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive. 

So  I  have  opposed  and  shall  oppose 
this  war  powers  bill.  But  the  point  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  great  merit. 
And  it  is  an  interesting  thing  to  recall 
that  when  President  Roosevelt  led  this 
country  into  the  United  Nations — and  he 
did  so  properly,  and  I  honor  him  for  it — 
it  is  a  point  of  interest  to  remember  that 
on  the  issue  of  who  would  sit  on  the 
Security  Council,  he  thought  he  was  ac- 
complishing a  certain  purpose  in  seeing 
to  it  that  the  four  other  nations  that 
would  sit  with  us  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil were  nations  that  each  owed  us  a  debt 
of   gratitude — Britain.   France,   Russia, 
and  China.  We  had  just  finished  pouring 
out  our  blood  and  our  treasure,  fighting 
by  their  side  to  save  them;  and  he  be- 
lieved, and  I  think  with  justification, 
that  all  four  of  them  should  have,  and 
perhaps  did  have,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude.  But.  the  years  have  gone 
on.  and  nations  change,  as  men  change ; 
and  I  am  not  speaking  in  a  hostile  way 
of  these  countries.  But  the  years  have 
gone  on,  and  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  those  nations  which  were  placed 
in  a  position  to  veto  and  a  position  of 
power  in  the  United  Nations  have  long 
since  forgotten,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
sacrifices  that  this  Nation  has  made  for 
each  of  them.  The  makeup  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  changed  until  many 
coimtries.  emerging  countries,  coimtries 
for  whom  we  have  the  best  wishes  in  the 
world,  but  who  have  not  been  in  being 
long  enough  to  develop  keen  and  careful 
and  balanced  statesmanship,  have  en- 
tered the  United  Nations  with  exactly  the 
same  power  of  a  vote  eis  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  paid  such  a  high  price 
to  form  that  organization. 

I  sat  in  my  living  room  and  watched 
on  television  the  demonstration  that  fol- 
lowed the  vote  on  the  China  question  that 
humiliated  our  country.  I  saw  delegates 
springing  to  their  feet  and  Jumping  up 
and  down  and  cheering,  because  they  had 
succeeded  In  slapping  the  face  of  and 
striking  a  blow  at  a  nation  that  has  never 
once — at  least,  since  the  Mexican  War — 
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sought  to  conquer  territory  or  wage  war 
or  engage  in  diplomacy  for  its  own  selfish 
ends,  but  has  made  more  sacrifices  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  brotherhood  of  the  nations  of  this 
world  than  any  other  nation  in  all  the 
history  of  this  world. 

I  promised  myself  that  I  would  never 
let  the  anger  that  I  felt  that  nights 
frankly,  I  was  so  enraged  that  it  seemed 
to  me  I  did  not  close  my  eyes  imtil  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning — afifect  in  any  way 
a  position  I  would  take  on  any  question 
as  long  as  I  am  permitted  to  remain  hi 
the  Senate. 

So  I,  too,  have  no  piu-pose  in  saying 
anything  to  hurt  the  infiuence  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  must  maintain  our 
position  within  its  ranks.  It  is  a  forum 
in  this  world  in  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  silent  and  not  be  represented.  We 
must  bear  at  least  oiu-  fair  and  just  share 
of  its  expense. 

But  one  thing  is  certain:  The  time  has 
come  when  Congress  should  revoke  that 
surrender  of  power  to  permit  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — I  do  not  care 
who  he  is— from  pledging  this  Nation  to 
join  the  United  Nations  In  such  action  as 
they  determine  to  take  without  the  prior 
approval  of  Congress.  That  is  one  safe- 
guard that  is  vital. 

I  am  glad,  if  this  war  powers  bill  is  to 
pass,  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  offered  this  amendment.  I  shall  sup- 
port it.  If  by  any  chance  this  war  powers 
bill  should  fail  somewhere  along  the  line 
before  it  passes  both  Houses  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  offer  his  amend- 
ment as  a  separate  bill  or  resolution,  and 
it  will  be  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
support  It. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  speak  during  the  remainder  of  to- 
day's session  without  the  time  being 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President  I  just 
want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  their  eloquent  words 
in  support  of  my  amendment.  I  hope  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  may  see  fit  to 
accept  it.  We  will  be  back  here  tomorrow 
to  argue  its  merits. 


ORDER   FOR   PRINTING  OF  CLEAN 
COPY  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  clean  copy  of 
S.  2956  be  printed  overnight  to  reflect 
the  perfecting  amendments  adopted 
heretofore  by  the  Senate,  in  order  that 
this  copy  might  be  available  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator  tomorrow,  before  final 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  April  12,  1972,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill: 


S.  3054.  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    3409 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3409.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  cessation  of  bombing  in  Indo- 
china and  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  from  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

S.    3442 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3442,  the 
Communicable  Disease  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE  TO  FILE  ITS 
REPORT,  WITH  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
MINORITY  VIEWS,  ON  S.  3419 
PRIOR  TO  MIDNIGHT  ON  THURS- 
DAY, APRIL  13,   1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  I  ask  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  given  per- 
mission to  file  its  report  on  S.  3419,  a 
bUl  to  protect  consiuners  against  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  injury  from  hazardous 
products,  and  for  other  purposes,  to- 
gether with  individual  and  minority 
views,  at  any  time  prior  to  midnight  on 
Thursday,  April  13,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  th<? 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPLANATION  FOR  LATE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
Senators  and  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
such  a  late  session  today. 

It  was  close  to  3  p.m.  today  when  the 
agreement  was  finally  reached  to  provide 
for  final  disposition  of  this  bill  at  1:30 
p.m.  tomorrow.  At  the  time,  there  were 
at  least  seven  amendments,  three  of 
which  would  require  2  hours  each,  four 
of  which  would  require  1  hour  each,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  seven  amendments  and  a 
total  of  10  hours,  if  all  time  should  be 
required,  for  the  handling  of  those 
amendments. 

A  Democratic  caucus  previously  had 
been  scheduled  to  convene  tomorrow  at 
10  a.m.  This  made  it  impossible  to  con- 
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vene  the  Senate  earlier  than  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. Consequently,  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  this  niunber  of  amendments,  with 
the  hours  required  for  each,  before  a  final 
vote  on  the  disposition  of  the  bill  tomor- 
row at  1:30  p.m.,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
into  the  evening  hours  today. 

I  might  say,  in  further  explanation, 
that  objections  had  been  placed  to  any 
vote  on  final  disposition  of  this  bill  later 
than  2  p.m.  tomorrow  in  one  instance, 
and  1:30  pjn.  tomorrow  in  a  second 
instance. 

However,  in  view  of  the  agreement 
which  was  reached  providing  for  final 
passage  of  the  war  powers  bill  tomorrow, 
and  considering  the  current  state  of  the 
calendar,  the  Senate  either  will  not  be 
in  session  on  Friday,  or,  if  in  session,  no 
business,  except  possibly  noncontrover- 
sial  business  which  can  be  handled  by 
unanimous  consent,  will  be  transacrted. 


PROGRAM*. 
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DoHimcK)  on  which  there  is  a  time 
agreement  of  1  hour. 

Following  the  disposition  of  that 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  final  amendment,  the  amoid- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  on  which  there  is  an  agree- 
ment for  2  hours  of  time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  alresuiy  been 
ordered  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  also  been  or- 
dered on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  will  be  voted  on  tomorrow  at 
1:30  p.m. 

It  has  been  indicated  by  the  able  au- 
thors of  the  two  remaining  amendments, 
by  the  able  manager  of  the  bill,  and  by 
the  able  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee,  that  time  will  be  yielded  back 
at  certain  points  so  as  to  assure  the  dis- 
position of  the  two  remaining  amend- 
ments and  sdso  to  conform  with  the  re- 
quired vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill 
at  1 :  30  p.m.  tomorrow. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  12. 1972: 

Depabtment  of  State 

Cvirtls  W.  Tarr,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinating  Security 
Assistance  Programs  (new  position). 

Joseph  8.  Parland.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Iran. 

Department  op  the  Teeasubv 

Lee  H.  Henkel.  Jr.,  of  Oeorgla,  to  be  ar 
Assistant  General  Counsel  in  :.he  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service ) .  vice  K.  Martin 
Worthy,  resigned. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July 
1,  1972,  vice  Robert  T.  Bartley,  term  expiring. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m., 
following  a  recess. 

There  will  be  no  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  in  the 
early  hours  of  tomorrow.  Immediately, 
following  the  prayer,  and  any  remarks  by 
the  two  leaders,  the  Senate  will  resume 
its  consideration  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


RECESS   TO    11    AJ^.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  9 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  tomorrow. 
April  13. 1972,  at  11  ajn. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  12, 1972: 

Special  Action  Office  for  Dp.rc  Abuse 
Prevention 

Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention. 

Paul  Louis  Perlto,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OFFSHORE  OIL  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  growing  concern  in  New  Eng- 
land and  particularly  In  Massachusetts 
about  the  dangers  posed  by  the  proposed 
oil  drilling  off  the  New  England  coast. 

I  and  several  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  New  England  have  consistent- 
ly opposed  this  proposed  offshore  drilling, 
and  have  introduced  legislation  on  the 
subject.  We  have  also  made  known  our 
views  in  meetings  and  communication 
with  officials  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, particularly  Secretary  Rogers  Mor- 
toa  of  the  Interior  Department. 

As  an  indication  of  the  strong  public 
opposition  to  offshore  drilling  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  I  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  resolutions  of  opposi- 
tion from  six  municipal  governments  in 
my  own  congressional  district.  I  would 
ask  that  these  resolutions  from  Glouces- 
ter, Swampscott,  Rockport.  Salem,  Bev- 
erly, and  Essex  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  applaud  the  efforts  of  these  munici- 
pal governments  in  their  efforts  to  block 
offshore  drilling  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
I  hope  that  the  inclusion  of  these  resolu- 
tions in  the  Record  will  result  in  just 
this  action. 
The  resolutions  follow: 
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City  of  Gloucester. 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  March  24, 1972. 
Congressman  Michael  J.  Harrington. 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Gloucester  <31ty  Council 
at  Its  regular  meeting  held  on  January  20, 
1972.  voted  unanimously  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

Ordered,  that  the  Gloucester  City  Council 
respectfully  petition  Governor  Sargent,  Sen- 
ators Brooke  and  Kennedy  and  Representa- 
tive Harrington  to  vigorously  oppose  any 
legislation  that  would  permit  the  drilling  for 
oil  off  the  New  England  Coast. 
Yours  very  tnily. 

Fred  J.  Kyrouz,  City  Clerk. 

Town  of  Swampscott, 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  March  8, 1972. 
Mr.  MncE  Miller. 

c/o  Congressman  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Swampscott  Board  of  Selectmen,  at 
Its  meeUng  held  February  3,  1972,  voted 
unanimously  to  respectfully  petition  Gover- 
nor Seu^ent.  Senators  Brooke  and  Kennedy 
and  Representative  Harrington  to  vigorously 
oppose  any  legislation  that  would  permit  the 
drilling  for  oil  off  the  New  England  CXiast. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Joseph  C.  Sinatra.  Secretary. 

City  of  Salem,  Mass., 

March  3,  1972. 
Congressman  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Sa- 
lem City  Council  held  In  the  CoimcU  Cham- 
ber on  Thursday,  Februsiry  24,  1972,  It  was 
voted  to  oppose  any  legislation  that  would 


permit  the  drUUng  for  oU  off  the  New  Eng- 
land Coast. 

This  action  was  approved  by  Mayor  Sam- 
uel E.  ZoU  on  March  2nd. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Augustine  J.  Toomet,  City  Clerk. 

Town  of  Rockport,  Mass., 

March  13,  1972. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
House  Chamber. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Harrington:  The 
Rockport  Board  of  Selectmen  voted  unani- 
mously In  favor  of  being  recorded  as  op- 
posed to  any  legislation  that  would  permit 
drlUlng  for  oil  off  the  New  England  coast. 
Your  support  would  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Nicola  A.  Barletta. 

Chairman. 

City  of  Beverly. 
February  22, 1972. 
Ordered:  That  the  Beverly  Board  of  Alder- 
men respectfully  petition  Governor  Sargent, 
Senators  Brooke  and  Kennedy  and  Repre- 
sentative  Harrington   to   vigorously   oppose 
any  legislation  that  would  permit  the  drlU- 
lng for  oU  off  the  New  England  Coast. 
A  true  copy. 
Attest: 

John  L.  Couhao. 

City  Clerk. 

Town  Hall. 
Essex,  Mass.,  February  28, 1972. 
Representative  Michael  Harrington, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  This  Is  to  advise  you  that  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
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of  the  Town  of  Essex  held  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, February  22,  It  was  unanimously  voted 
to  endorse  the  order  adopted  by  the  Glouces- 
ter City  Council  at  Its  regular  meeting 
held  on  January  20,  1972,  wherein  you  were 
requested  to  vigorously  oppose  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  permit  the  drilling  for  oil 
oS  the  New  England  Coast. 

Our  Town  is  very  dependent  upon  Its  shell- 
fish Industry.  Also  the  commercial  and  sports 
fishing  Industries  form  a  vital  part  of  our 
economy.  We  feel  that  offshore  oil  drilling 
wlU  seriously  endanger  the  fragile  and  irre- 
placeable resources  of  our  coastline. 

We  tmst  that  you  will  take  all  action  nec- 
essary to  make  certain  that  this  further  dep- 
redation of  our  environment  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  occur. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Samuel  Hoas, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen. 


YOU  HAVE  TO  BE  A  COLLEGE  GRAD- 
UATE TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  FED- 
ERAL INCOME  TAX  FORMS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  a 
college  graduate  to  understand  the  pres- 
ent Federal  income  tax  forms.  That  Is 
the  conclusion  of  a  Government -financed 
study  done  by  the  Vocational  Reading 
Power  Project,  located  in  Pontiac.  Mich., 
which  I  am  releasing  today.  The  study 
was  funded  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  excellent  and  highly  informative 
study,  which  was  based  on  the  1971  Fed- 
eral income  tax  forms — instructions  for 
form  1040  and  schedules  A  and  B — con- 
cludes that — 

A  taxpayer  will  probably  have  to  read  at 
the  level  of  the  average  coUege  graduate 
(over  16th  grade  equivalent)  to  be  able  to 
comprehend,  without  assistance,  the  entire 
content  of  the  Tax  Instructions. 

The  study  also  concludes  that,  first, 
the  taxpayers  who  would  benefit  from 
itemizing  their  deductions,  rather  than 
taking  the  standard  deduction,  might  be 
discouraged  from  doing  so,  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  instructions  on 
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itemizing;  second,  there  is  great  varia- 
tion in  the  reading  difficulty  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections,  ranging  from  the  fourth 
grade  level  to  the  college  graduate  level; 
and;  third,  in  the  study's  own  words: 

The  more  specific  the  information  gets, 
the  harder  it  is  to  comprehend. 

The  study's  summary  of  its  findings 
are  included  at  the  end  of  my  statement 
along  with  a  chart  of  the  readability 
level  of  the  various  subsections.  Since  it 
is  impossible  to  put  the  computer  study 
itself  into  the  Record,  the  study  will  be 
available  in  my  office  for  inspection  and 
duplication  by  any  of  my  colleagues'  of- 
fices. 

It  is  certainly  interesting  to  note  that 
IRS  Commissioner  Johnnie  Walters  said 
recently  that  the  1972  tax  forms  are  so 
simple  that  a  taxpayer  who  opts  to  take 
the  standard  deduction,  rather  than 
itemize,  could  have  his  "daughter  in  the 
fifth  grade"  fill  out  the  form.  Maybe  Mr. 
Walters'  fifth  grade  daughter  can  figure 
it  out,  but  that  does  not  do  much  for  the 
rest  of  us  struggling  to  figure  out  wheth- 
er we  should  itemize  or  not. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  78  House 
Members  have  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
legislation,  appropriately  numbered 
House  Joint  Resolution  1040,  that  would 
set  up  a  select  congressional  committee 
to  figure  out  how  to  significantly  simpli- 
fy the  Federal  income  tax  return  proc- 
ess. Apparently,  Mr.  Walters  believes 
that  the  present  form  is  simple  enough. 
But  if  you  want  to  know  why  more  than 
half  of  the  American  taxpayers — about 
39,000  million  people — are  forced  to  turn 
to  professional  tax  return  services,  this 
study  contains  the  answers.  The  fault 
lies  not  with  the  mentality  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  but  with  the  IRS  for  not 
paying  more  attention  to  devising  sim- 
pler tax  forms,  and  with  Congress  for 
passing  all  the  loopholes  that  make  the 
tax  laws  so  complex. 

I  am  writing  Commissioner  Walters 
today  to  ask  him  if  he  has  a  copy  of  the 
inch-thick  computer  data  on  which  the 
Michigan  study  is  based.  If  he  does  not 
have  a  copy,  I  will  be  overjoyed  to  sup- 
ply him  with  one.  I  will  suggest,  however, 
that  he  not  have  it  analyzed  by  a  fifth 
grader. 

The  study's  conclusion  and  a  chart 
of  its  findings  follow: 
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SUMMABT    OF    THE    READABILITT    ANALYSIS    OP 

THE  "1971  Fedebal  Income  Tax  Forms" — 
Instructions  for  Form   1040  and  Sched- 

tTLES  A  AND  B 

Our  readability  analysis  of  the  "1971  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  Forms"  (Instructions  for 
Form  1040  and  Schedules  A  and  B)  shows 
that  there  Is  considerable  variation  in  read- 
ing difficulty  among  the  different  sections 
(major  content  areas)  of  the  Instructions. 
This  variation  follows  a  particularly  inter- 
esting pattern. 

The  most  easily  understandable  parts  of 
the  Instructions  are : 

(1)  the  "Special  Message  from  the  Com- 
missioner" (page  1) , 

(2)  the  section  giving  general  information 
about  Form  1040  ("Where  to  Get  Forms", 
etc.),  and 

(3)  the  headings  of  the  "Tax  Tables" 
(pages  9, 12,  and  17). 

These  sections  have  a  relatively  low  read- 
ing dlfflcxilty  level  (from  4th  to  9th  grade 
equivalent),  but  they  provide  the  least 
amount  of  specific  Information  used  In  the 
actual  computation  of  an  individual's  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax. 

The  two  sections  providing  more  detailed 
information — about  pages  1  and  2  of  Form 
1040— are  significantly  harder  to  compre- 
hend: the  readabUlty  of  the  topics  in  these 
sections  ranges  from  9th  to  13th  grade  equiv- 
alent, with  an  average  reading  difficulty  level 
of  11th  grade  equivalent. 

Most  difficult  to  comprehend  are  the  sec- 
tions which  explain  how  to  prepare  Sched- 
ules A  ("Itemized  Deductions")  and  B  ("Div- 
idend and  Interest  Income".)  The  average 
readability  of  these  sections  Is  14th  grade 
equivalent,  and  the  reading  difficulty  levels 
of  the  topics  within  these  sections  range 
from  nth  to  over  I6th  grade  equivalent. 
With  respect  to  the  section  covering  Itemized 
Deductions,  our  data  suggest  that  many  tax- 
payers who  would  otherwise  benefit  from 
itemizing  their  deductions  might  be  discour- 
aged from  doing  so  because  of  the  highly 
difficult  reading  demands  of  the  Instructions 
for  that  Schedule. 

To  summarize,  our  readabUlty  analysis 
Indicates  that: 

1.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
reading  difficulty  levels  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  "1971  Federal  Income  Tax  Forms'- 

(Instructions  for  Form  1040  and  Schedules 
A  and  B). 

2.  Information  related  to  actual  tax  com- 
putation Is  presented  at  a  higher  reading 
dlfficutly  level  than  is  general  information; 
In  other  words,  the  more  specific  the  infor- 
mation gets,  the  harder  it  is  to  comprehend. 

3.  The  Instructions  for  Schedules  A  and  B 
have  very  high  reading  demands. 

4.  A  taxpayer  probably  would  have  to  read 
at  the  level  of  the  average  college  graduate 
(over  16th  grade  equivalent)  to  be  able  to 
comprehend,  without  assistance,  the  entire 
content  of  the  Tax  Instructions. 


VOCATIONAL  READING  POWER  PROJECT  ESEA-TITLE  III 
READABILITY  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  "1971  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  FORMS"  (INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FORM  1040  AND  SCHEDULES  A  AND  B:  TOPIC  IDENTIFICATION) 


Topic 
(sample 

No.)  Page    Topic  identification 


Readability 

grade 

equivalent 


1  I    A  message  from  the  Commissioner 

Form  1040  instructions: 
£  3  Whereto  get  forms  . 

3  3-4  Who  must  file -.'"'".".' 

4  3  You  may  have  IRS  compute  your  tax 

Instructions  for  p.  1  of  form  1040: 

5  4  Filing  status.  _ 

•  4  Special  computations 

/  5  Exemptions  .        '_'" 

•  5-6  Reporting  your  income '.'1.1 

2  6-7  Tax  credits,  payments 1 

»  6  Should  you  use  the  standard  dednctionr 

>'  7  Declarations  of  estimated  tax 

Instructions  for  p.  2  of  form  1040- 
12  7  Pf.  II.  Income 

II  7  Pt.  III.  Adjustments....      

M  8  Pt.V.  Credits  


S 

9 
8 

9 

11 
10 
U 
10 

n 

10 

10 
13 
10 


Topic 
(sample 

No.)  Page    Topic  identification 


Readability 

grade 

equivalent 


15 
16 


17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 

25 
26 
27 


8  Pf.  VI.  Other  faxes  . 

8  Pt.  VII.  Other  payments 
Instructions  for  schedule  A  (Form  1040): 

Itemized  deductions: 

9  Medical  and  dental  expenses 
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April  12,  1972 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION- 
IS  YEARS  AFTER  BROWN 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALIFOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  recent 
address  by  ttie  eminent  Negro  psycholo- 
gist and  educator,  Kenneth  B.  Clark. 

The  address  was  presented  at  the  Na- 
tional Policy  Conference  on  Education 
for  Blacks  held  in  Arlington,  Va.,  on 
March  29  to  April  1, 1972. 

I  recommend  its  carefully  prepared 
text  and  recommendations  to  all  Ameri- 
cans seriously  concerned  with  education- 
al policies  and  goals. 

The  address  follows: 

Public  School  Desegregation — 18  Years 

ArrxB  Brown 

(Address  by  Kenneth  B.  Clark) 

On  May  17,  1954,  when  the  United  States 
Supreme  Ck>urt  banded  down  the  historic 
Brown  decision,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  finding  that  racially  seg- 
regated schools  were  Inherently  unequal, 
that  at  long  last  the  American  public  school 
system  would  be  reorgEinlzed  from  a  bl-raclal 
to  a  non-racial  system  and  as  a  consequence 
the  quality  of  education  for  minority  group 
children  would  be  substantially  raised  with- 
out detriment  to  the  majority. 

In  lilay  of  1955  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  the  "deliberate  speed"  implementation 
decision  which  suggested  ways  In  which  the 
transition  from  segregated  to  non-segregated 
systems  of  public  schools  could  proceed  with 
minimum  disruption.  Unfortunately,  those 
who  were  opposed  to  any  desegregation  of  the 
American  public  school  system  Interpreted 
the  "deliberate  speed"  decision  of  the  Court 
as  an  invitation  to  procrastination  and  eva- 
sion. Eighteen  years  after  the  original  Broton 
decision  the  process  of  the  desegregation  of 
American  public  schools  Is  still  noit  only  In- 
complete, but  Is  confronted  with  a  new  pat- 
tern of  barriers — subtle  and  overt  resist- 
ances— which  could  not  only  postpone,  but 
reverse  the  process  of  public  school  desegre- 
gation In  America. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  American  chil- 
dren, it  is  now  imperative  to  define  and  ex- 
amine as  objectively  as  possible  the  present 
problems  related  to  the  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools  and  to  seek  and  Implement 
affirmative  solutions  to  these  problems.  Given 
the  present  strange  combination  of  enemies 
and  subterfuges,  the  struggle  for  the  de- 
segregation of  American  public  schools  must 
now  be  intensified  if  the  promises  of  the 
Brown  decision  are  not  to  become  another 
in  a  long  list  of  cynically  broken  promises 
for  racial  Justice  in  America. 

The  basic  premises  for  the  focus  of  this 
paper  are: 

1.  The  cases  which  led  to  the  Brown  de- 
cision of  1954  were  argued  on  the  grounds 
that  Negro  children  In  segregated  schools 
were  being  denied  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity because  the  segregated  schools  which 
they  were  required  to  attend  were  Inferior. 

2.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  Plessy  vs. 
Ferguson  doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal" 
inevitably  led  to  Inferiority  of  educational 
and  other  segregated  facilities  provided  for 
segregated  minority  groups. 

3.  The  Court's  finding  that  "separate  edu- 
cational facilities  are  inherently  unequal"  is 
as  true  today  as  it  was  when  stated  on  May 
17,  1954. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
contention  that  the  inherent  inferiority  of 
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segregated  schools  will  be  any  less  damiig- 
Ing  to  the  segregated  children  when  such 
segregation  is  demanded  by  the  victims  than 
when  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  majority 
group. 

5.  Segregated  schools  are  insidiously  dam- 
aging to  members  of  the  majority  group 
even  as  they  are  flagrantly  damaging  to  mem- 
bers of  the  minority. 

CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS 

Given  the  validity  of  the  above  argument 
and  assumptions,  one  must  examine  the 
present  forms  of  resistance  to  public  school 
desegregation  and  review  the  related  devel- 
opments during  the  past  16  years  in  wder 
to  arrive  at  a  present  position  and  strategy 
for  continuing  and  accelerating  the  struggle 
for  desegregation  of  the  public  schools. 

In  the  years  Immediately  following  the 
Brown  decision,  the  Issue  of  public  school 
desegregation  was  seen  primarily,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, as  a  problem  for  the  17  states  and 
the  District  of  Colxmibia  which  had  laws 
requiring  or  permitting  the  segregation  of 
public  schools.  The  struggle  was  seen  pri- 
marily as  a  struggle  against  the  de  jure  seg- 
regation of  Southern  and  border  states.  The 
schemes  for  evasion  and  massive  resistance 
to  effective  desegregation  were  devised  and 
presented  by  Southern  governmental  officials 
and  spokesmen.  The  problem  of  the  de  facto 
segregation  of  public  schools  in  Northern 
urban  communities  did  not  surface  as  a 
significant  aspect  of  the  struggle  for  the  de- 
segregation of  American  public  schools  until 
the  1960's  when  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  shifted  from  the  South 
to  the  North.  Inferior  education  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Northern  urban  ghettos 
emerged  as  a  pervasive  factor  and  a  signifi- 
cant grievance  in  the  series  of  riots  which 
characterized  many  of  America's  cities  dur- 
ing this  period. 

As  the  pattern  of  racial  unrest  and  the 
demands  for  remedies  on  the  part  of  North- 
em  urban  blacks  increased,  resistance  to 
change  intensified  in  Northern  commimitles. 
Resistances  to  the  desegregation  of  de  facto 
segregated  schools  In  Northern  cities  were 
similar,  if  not  identical,  to  the  resistances 
to  the  desegregation  of  de  jure  segregated 
schools  in  the  South.  This  was  true  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  that  the  psychological  and 
academic  damage  to  minority  group  children 
in  Northern  de  facto  segregated  schools  was 
identical  to  the  damage  imposed  upon  these 
children  in  Southern  de  jure  segregated 
schools.  The  consistent  finding  in  Northern 
school  systems  that  as  the  percentage  of 
minority  group  children  increases  in  a  given 
school  or  school  system  the  level  of  academic 
achievement  decreases  did  not  result  in  the 
implementation  of  programs  to  desegregate 
schools  in  Northern  cities.  The  consistent 
relationship  between  the  percentage  of  lower 
status  minority  group  children  and  degree  of 
academic  retardation  was  permitted  to  con- 
tinue without  remedy  In  the  South  and  In 
Northern  cities. 

This  fact  of  persistent  academic  retarda- 
tion— low  quality  of  education  and  low 
achievement  on  the  part  of  Negro  children 
attending  de  jure  or  de  facto  segregated 
schools — was  glibly  explained  by  a  variety  of 
educational,  psychological  and  social  science 
theories.  In  fact,  Northern  American  educa- 
tors did  not  lack  for  support  from  social 
scientists  who  seemed  all  too  eager  apologists 
for  the  educational  status  quo.  Explana- 
tions such  as  the  Inherent  or  genetic  inferior- 
ity of  Negro  children  resurfaced. 

It  has  been  stated  with  varying  degrees  of 
sincerity  that  these  children  were  culturally 
deprived,  came  from  poor  homes;  that  their 
parents  "were  not  motivated  educationally 
and  therefore  were  unable  to  motivate  their 
children  for  academic  achievement;  and 
therefore  the  schools  cannot  be  expected  to 
teach  them  to  read.  It  has  even  been  seri- 
ously suggested  by  white  and  black  "friends" 
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of  deprived  black  children  that  schools 
should  not  attempt  to  raise  their  academic 
achievement — should  not  teach  them  to 
read  and  speak  standard  English — because 
this  would  frustrate  them  and  result  In  self- 
hatred.  Aside  from  the  patent  absurdity 
and  the  pseudopsychology  of  these  argu- 
ments, their  common  denominator  is  that 
these  children  are  uneducable  and  therefore 
the  schools  are  not  to  blame  for  their  low 
academic  achievement.  These  explanations — 
those  based  upon  genetic  Inferiority  of 
Negro  children  and  those  which  explain  their 
low  achievement  In  terms  of  cultural  and 
environmental  deprivation — also  have  In 
common  the  justification  of  the  continued 
educational  deprivation  of  these  children 
and  suggest  that  practically  no  technique, 
including  the  desegregation  of  schools,  can 
be  successfvil  in  raising  their  academic 
achievement. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  explanations 
did  not  become  fashionable  until  after  the 
Brown  decision  which  required  desegrega- 
tion of  the  public  schools.  They  seemed  to 
have  Increased  In  the  Intensity  of  public 
discussion — both  In  the  professional  jour- 
nals and  In  the  mass  media — when  the  prob- 
lem of  public  school  desegregation  of  the 
de  facto  segregated  schools  of  Northern  com- 
munities became  a  basis  of  controversy  and 
conflict. 

The  problem  of  the  widespread  and  un- 
critical acceptance  of  these  defeatist  expla- 
nations of  the  continued  educational  In- 
feriority Inflicted  upon  these  children  tended 
to  retard  the  already  slow  momentum 
toward  desegregation  of  the  public  schools. 
The  Issue  of  public  school  desegregation  has 
been  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
within  the  past  five  or  more  years  the  growth 
of  black  separatism  emerged  as  a  contributing 
factor  In  retarding  the  process  of  desegrega- 
tion of  the  public  schools.  It  is  important 
to  understand  that  black  separatism 
emerged  as  a  consequence  of  the  slow  pace 
of  public  school  desegregation  In  the  South 
and  as  a  reaction  to  the  subtle  and  Insidious 
forms  of  evasion  of  desegregation  of  the 
de  facto  segregated  schools  In  Northern 
cities. 

Frustrations  arising  from  the  fact  that 
those  responsible  for  policy  and  practice  In 
the  desegregation  of  schools  were  not  serious 
in  developing  and  Implementing  effective  de- 
segregation plans  gave  rise  to  demands  for 
community  control  and  decentralization  of 
public  schools  in  predominantly  black  areas 
of  our  cities.  The  lack  of  seriousness  in  the 
Implementation  of  desegregation  plans 
throughout  the  country  contributed  to  the 
total  pattern  of  black  separatism  and 
strengthened  the  appeal  of  black  segrega- 
tionists. In  spite  of  this  historical  and  psy- 
chological understanding  of  the  basis  of  black 
separatism  there  remains  the  overriding  fact 
that  the  quality  of  education  provided  for 
minority  group  children  in  predominantly 
black  schools  continues  to  be  Inferior  and  the 
psychological  damage  inflicted  upon  them  Is 
as  great  when  these  segregated  schools  are 
demanded  by,  or  allegedly  controlled  by, 
blacks  themselves. 

The  insidious  and  persistent  resistance  of 
Northern  whites  to  the  desegregation  of  de 
facto  segregated  schools  and  the  reinforce- 
ment of  this  position  by  black  separatists 
have  now  strengthened  the  overt  resist- 
ance of  Southern  segregationists  to  ef- 
fective desegregation  of  American  pub- 
lic schools.  This  new  and  unexpected  alli- 
ance— this  strange  spectacle  of  Interracial 
bedfellows — has  confused,  temporarily  bewil- 
dered or  exploited  the  ambivalence  of  those 
Southern  and  Northern  whites  who  assumed 
the  risks  necessary  to  obtain  and  attempt 
to  Implement  effective  school  desegregation 
programs.  A  presently  undetermined  nvimber 
of  blacks — still  a  minority,  no  greater  than 
20'7c  according  to  the  latest  surveys — seem 
bewildered  and  uncertain  about  whether  the 
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goals  of  desegregated  schools  are  still  worth 
pursuing. 

During  this  period  of  desegregation  stag- 
nation a  number  of  educational  programs, 
plans  and  gimmicks  were  developed  and  of- 
fered to  blacks  as  substitutes  lor  serious  and 
eflfectlve  public  school  desegregation.  In  spite 
of  the  Brown  decision,  Southern  and  North- 
ern resistance  to  desegregation  sought  to 
make  continued  school  desegregation  palata- 
ble and  acceptable  under  one  or  another 
contemporary  form  of  the  discredited  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  doctrine.  Some  advocates  of 
these  special  "enrichment"  programs  tried  to 
enhance  the  salabillty  of  their  specious  prod- 
ucts by  even  suggesting  that  by  some  miracle 
of  racial  status  Inversion  the  separate  could 
be  superior. 

CompeiLsatory  education  and  enrichment 
programs  were  designed  to  raise  the  academic 
achievement  of  Negro  chUdren  In  predomi- 
nantly black  schools.  Some  of  these  educa- 
tion plans  appear  to  have  some  temporary 
positive  effects.  Over  a  period  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  results  from  these  programs  mock- 
ingly betray  the  overriding  fact  of  the  inher- 
ent Inequality  in  racially  segregated  schools. 
Whatever  the  combination  of  factors  asso- 
ciated with  the  social  reality  of  the  perceived 
low  status  of  segregated  schools — low  morale 
of  teachers.  Inadequate  supervision,  inade- 
quate teaching,  low  motivation  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  pupils.  Inadequate  education- 
al facilities — the  fact  remains  that  racially 
segregated  schools  tire  inferior  schools.  The 
inferiority  of  these  schools  continues  to  be 
expressed  in  the  fact  of  low  academic  achieve- 
ment and  low  self-esteem  in  the  pupils 
who  are  required  to  attend  these  schools. 
The  compensatory  educational  programs,  the 
infusion  of  Title  I  funds  and  the  increase  in 
such  funds  do  not  and  probably  will  not 
change  this  fact  as  long  as  American  racism 
remains  the  dominant  reality  of  American 
society  and  American  education. 

Resistance  to  the  acceptance  of  this  reality 
has  spawned  other  attempts  to  clrciunvent 
serlo*(is  programs  for  effective  desegregation 
of  the  schools.  In  recent  years  performance 
contracts  and  voucher  systems  have  been  of- 
fered as  panaceas  and  alternatives  to  effec- 
tive school  desegregation.  The  evidence  so  far 
supports  the  conclusion  that  performance 
contracts  do  not  result  In  sustained  improve- 
ment in  the  academic  achievement  of  seg- 
regated and  educatlonaUy  neglected  clill- 
dren.  The  performance  contract  approach  to 
this  problem  is  clearly  an  additional  burden 
on  taxpayers  and  diverts  attention  from  the 
fundamental  problem  that  inefficiency  in  the 
public  schools  is  a  responsibility  of  school 
officials  and  school  personnel  who  are  paid  by 
the  citizens  to  provide  effective  education 
for  all  children.  The  primary  educational 
contract  exists  between  taxpaying  citizens 
and  school  personnel.  Even  if  performance 
contracts  were  found  to  be  more  successful 
than  they  have  been,  there  would  still  re- 
main the  serious  question  of  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  an  outside  group  to  obtain  positive 
educational  results  which  school  personnel 
could  not  Itself  obtain. 

The  voucher  system  has  been  proposed  by 
many  dlstlng\iished  educators  as  a  means  for 
providing  parents  with  an  opportunity  to 
choose  among  private  and  public  schools 
those  schools  which  they  believe  will  pro- 
vide their  children  with  a  higher  quality  of 
education.  This  approach  as  an  alternative  to 
serious  desegregation  of  the  schools  also  pre- 
sents many  serious  questions.  It  is  true  that 
for  the  masses  of  middle  and  low  income 
famiUes  the  public  schools  have  exercised  an 
educational  monopoly  which  has  been 
abused.  These  parents  do  not  generally  have 
a  choice  in  protecting  their  children  from 
educational  Inefficiency  through  alternative 
educational  programs. 

It  Is  a  serious  question,  however,  wheth- 
er such  choice  can  be  provided  to  them 
through    voucher   systems    without    at   the 
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same  time  further  weakening  the  public 
schools;  accelerating  the  growth  of  private 
racially  and  economically  segregated  schools 
and  academies  supported  at  public  expense; 
and,  most  important,  retarding  and  regress- 
ing the  rate  of  public  school  desegregation 
even  more  than  at  present.  The  indications 
are  that  there  are  no  effective  safeguards 
against  the  abuses  of  a  voucher  system  and 
that  such  a  system  is  likely  to  proliferate 
segregated  schools.  Those  who  are  still  seri- 
ously concerned  with  desegregating  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  raising  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  these  public  schools  should  be 
cautious  in  any  support  of  voucher  sys- 
tems; in  fact,  such  systems  should  be  op- 
posed. 

The  combined  problems  of  public  school 
desegregation  and  equitable  financing  of  lo- 
cal public  school  districts  have  emerged 
dramatically  as  a  result  of  the  decision  in 
the  Serrano  case.  In  this  case,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Supreme  Court  held  that  in- 
equities in  expenditures  for  public  school 
education  among  various  school  districts  In 
a  given  state  were  violative  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  Amendment. 
While  this  judgment  has  not  yet  been  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  greater  involvement  of  the  states 
in  the  financing  of  public  education  at  the 
local  level.  This  Increase  in  state  involve- 
ment will  have  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
equalization  of  school  expenditures  among 
the  districts  throughout  the  state.  If  this  is 
true,  then  the  states  will  have  to  take  a 
more  active  part  not  only  in  the  financing 
of  education,  but  state  education  boards 
and  commissioners  will  have  to  be  concerned 
with  educational  standards  and  the  actual 
achievement  of  pupils  in  the  local  school 
districts  throughout  the  state. 

In  fulflUlng  this  basic  evaluative  respon- 
slbUlty,  the  states  wUl  have  to  develop  ef- 
fective Instruments  for  measuring  the  edu- 
cational efficiency  of  the  public  schools  and, 
therefore,  will  have  to  deal  more  objectively 
with  the  critical  problem  of  educational 
accountability.  If  one  could  assume  that 
greater  Involvement  in  the  financial  and 
physical  support  of  public  education  on  the 
part  of  state  educational  bodies  would  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  facilitate  the  process  of 
public  school  desegregation  this  would  be 
most  desirable.  Those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned with  facilitating  general  public 
school  desegregation  should  therefore  sup- 
port enthusiastically  this  new  development. 
There  is  still  the  question  of  whether  the 
opponents  of  desegregation  could  so  con- 
strue and  Implement  the  Court's  decisions 
on  state  responsibility  for  the  equalization 
of  expenditures  among  school  districts  as 
to  retard  rather  than  to  facilitate  public 
school  desegregation.  All  such  attempts 
should  be  watched  most  vigilantly  and  re- 
sisted intensively. 

Probably  the  most  effective  technique  by 
which  the  Serrano  type  approach  could  be 
blocked  as  an  effective  approach  for  desegre- 
gation would  be  through  the  passage  of  anti- 
busing  for  desegregation  statutes  or  consti- 
tutional amendments  on  the  state  and  federal 
level.  All  of  the  proposals  for  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  students  for  purposes  of  de- 
segregation are  racially  restrictive  proposals 
President  Nixon's  explanations  for  his  assum- 
ing the  leadership  in  obtaining  antlbuslng 
legislation  must  be  rejected  for  the  following 
reasons,  among  others; 

1.  They  are  racally  restrictive  in  that  they 
seek  to  prohibit  transportation  of  students 
for  purposes  of  desegregation  while  permit- 
ting transportation  of  these  children  for  all 
other  purposes. 

2.  They  reflect  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  using  Uie  power  of 
his  office  in  a  racial  controversy  on  the  side 
of  those  who  have  been  consistently  opposed 
to  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
racially  rejected  minorities. 


3.  They  represent  the  first  attempts  since 
Reconstruction  to  have  the  Legislative  branch 
of  the  federal  government  enact  legislation 
which  would  constrict  or  qualify  the  rights 
of  minorities. 

4.  They  represent  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  not  only 
to  slow  the  pace  of  public  school  desegrega- 
tion, but  to  return  the  clvU  rights  move- 
ment to  a  point  at  or  before  the  Plessy  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  stage. 

5.  The  President's  proposal  would  seek  to 
restrain  the  federal  coxxrts  as  an  independ- 
ent protector  of  the  rights  of  minorities 
against  the  oppression,  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  majority.  In  short,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  intentional  or  not,  could  lead 
to  a  resegregatlon  of  those  school  systems 
that  have  already  moved  toward  desegrega- 
tion. 

In  seeking  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  racial 
progress  in  America,  President  Nixon  and  his 
advisors  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
threatening  the  constitutional  protections  of 
all  Americans — and  that  in  doing  so  he  is 
eroding  the  foundation  of  a  constitutional 
government,  substituting  a  government  by 
the  tyranny  of  whim  and  passion  rather  than 
a  government  of  law.  This  Is  the  very  high 
price  of  racial  prejudice  and  political  expedi- 
ency which  he  seeks  to  extract  from  all  the 
American  people — white  as  well  as  black. 

In  this  regard  it  might  be  significant  to 
note  that  In  seeking  to  justify  hU  position, 
the  President  stated  that  some  black  separa- 
tists were  In  favor  of  antlbuslng  legislation. 
The  fundamental  constitutional  questions, 
however,  are  not  answered  by  this  diversion. 
Constitutional  rights  can  no  more  be  abro- 
gated by  the  alleged  desires  of  the  victims  of 
oppression  than  by  those  who  would  seek  to 
oppress.  In  seeking  to  obtain  control  over 
all  black  schools  and  insisting  upon  racially 
segregated  schools  through  theh-  support  of 
black  separatists  are  not  only  pursuing  an 
impossible  mirage  but  they  are  also,  cynical- 
ly or  naively  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  those 
who  would  use  the  laws  of  the  Federal 
government  to  constrict  the  rights  of  Ne- 
groes— and  to  erode  the  democratic  rights 
of  all  American  citizens.  In  this  regard  they 
are  lndi8tlng\ilshable  from  racial  reactionar- 
ies— and  they  are  accessories  to  the  crime  of 
destroying  the  democratic  safeguards  inher- 
ent in  oiu-  constitutional  government  of 
checks  and  balances. 

Inadvertently,  President  Nixon's  gratui- 
tous, inconsistent,  dangerous — if  not  moral- 
ly irresponsible — partlstan  involvement  in 
the  antlbuslng  issue  could  have  a  positive 
effect.  It  is  possible  that  this  flagrant  polit- 
ically expedient  position  of  the  President  erf 
the  United  States  could  boomerang  by 
alerting  and  reminding  the  masses  of 
the  American  people  about  the  more 
serious  problems  of  public  education 
which  remain  to  be  resolved.  The  meretri- 
cious may  sometimes  make  the  genuine  more 
clear. 

The  transparent  hyprocrlsy  which  now 
surrounds  the  antl-buslng  controversy  could 
have  beneficial  consequences  if  it  forces 
those  of  us  who  have  been  concerned  with 
the  quaUty  of  public  education  to  restate 
our  goals,  re-examine  our  strategies  and  tac- 
tics, and  to  mobilize  our  resources  and  re- 
double our  efforts  to  obtain  for  all  American 
children  that  quality  of  education  which 
might  prevent  them  from  making  the  near 
fatal  blunders  of  their  parents. 

We  must  state  without  apology  that  the 
primary  Issue  Is  the  Issue  of  a  form  of 
American  education  appropriate  to  the  mul- 
tidimensional complexities  of  a  present  and 
future  world.  America  cannot  afford  an  edu- 
cational system  geared  to  a  world  of  the 
19th  and  early  20th  Century  social  realities. 
We  must  educate  American  children  for  a 
world  in  which  the  white  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  wife  are  required  to 
visit  the  non-white  heads  of  China. 
Education  for  the  future  must  accept  the 
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fact  of  diversity  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world;  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  status 
relationship  between  whites  and  non-whites 
has  abruptly  changed  and  will  continue  to 
change;  and  must  accept  the  fact  that,  if 
mankind  is  to  survive,  these  changes  must 
be  accepted  affirmatively  and  somehow  made 
an  Integral  part  of  the  educational  process. 
We  must  now  re -double  o\ir  efforts  In  the 
struggle  for  desegregated  schools  because  we 
are  concerned  with  obtaining  this  high  qual- 
ity of  humanizing  education  for  all  children. 
We  cannot  permit  them  to  be  educated  In 
ways  which  will  perpetuate  the  Ignorance, 
superstitions  and  Injustices  of  the  past — 
this  type  of  education  will  be  fatal  for  the 
future. 

It  Is  Ironic,  but  probably  Inescapable,  that 
the  burden  of  Insisting  upon  an  education 
essential  for  future  sxirvlval  must  be  borne 
by  America's  rejected  minorities — those  who 
have  been  the  more  obvious  victims  of  edu- 
cational neglect — those  who  have  been  edu- 
cationally and  economically  most  exploited. 
But  this  Is  just  another  burden  which  Amer- 
ican Negroes  have  been  required  to  bear  In 
the  seemingly  endless  struggle  for  justice 
In  America.  Each  victory  obtained  by  Ameri- 
can blacks  strengthens  the  base  and  protec- 
tions of  democracy  for  all  American  citizens. 

We  can  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  base  for  democratic  education  In 
America  by  Insisting  upon  the  desegregation 
of  American  public  schools.  We  must  Insist 
upon  this  because  racially  segregated  schools 
cannot  be  equal  in  a  racist  society — and 
there  is  no  need  for  racially  segregated 
schools  except  in  a  racist  society.  We  must 
also  argue  that  racially  segregated  schools 
damage  white  chUdren  as  much  as  they 
damage  black  children.  Racially  segregated 
schools  contribute  to  the  moral  and  ethical 
retardation  of  whites  even  as  It  contributes 
to  academic  retardation  of  blacks.  America's 
white  children  who  are  the  products  of  ra- 
cially Isolated  schools  are  required  to  strug- 
gle with  Inner  moral  conflicts,  guilt,  a 
gnawing  sense  of  alienation  and  personal 
Incompleteness.  These  certainly  must  mili- 
tate against  a  sense  of  personal  fulfillment 
and  are  antithetical  to  that  quality  and 
substance  of  life  essential  for  humanity. 

We  must  insist  that  the  education  now 
being  provided  for  children  In  predominantly 
black  schools  be  now  raised  to  a  tolerable 
level  of  academic  efficiency.  We  must  de- 
mand an  Improved  quality  of  teaching  and 
supervision  In  these  schools — and  we  must 
Insist  upon  reasonable  standards  and  criteria 
of  accountability  which  will  guarantee  that 
these  children  are  not  being  shortchanged 
by  those  who  are  being  paid  by  taxpayers  to 
teach  them.  The  schools,  school  officials, 
supervisory  and  teaching  personnel  must  be 
made  more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  pupils  and  parents. 

We  must  see  that  parents  who  care  about 
the  education  of  their  children  become  ac- 
tively Involved  In  assiu'lng  high  quality  of 
education  In  our  schools.  Parents  cannot 
passively  accept  educational  Inefficiency. 
They  cannot  and  must  not  accept  the  pre- 
vailing alibis  among  educators  as  to  why 
their  children  cannot  be  taught  to  read  or 
to  do  arithmetic  or  to  speak  and  write  cor- 
rect English.  These  exciises  are  destructive 
of  our  children.  They  must  be  challenged 
and  rejected  by  concerned  parents. 

It  Is  hereby  proposed  that  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  this  most  serious  business 
of  Improving  the  quality  of  education  for 
black  and  white  children — those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  the  Immediate  and  even- 
tual desegregation  of  American  publlo 
schools — give  some  thought  to  the  develop- 
ment of  parent  organizations  In  every  urban 
school  district  which  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing primary  objectives: 

Protecting  the  educational  rights  of  their 
children  in  the  public  Kbools: 
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Holding  the  school  system  accountable  for 
their  children's  achievement; 

Involving  themselves  in  appropriate  meth- 
ods In  the  actual  education  of  their  children, 
within  and  outside  of  the  schools  and  class- 
rooms; 

Monitoring  and  lobbying  In  local,  state,  and 
national  legislatures  for  effective  educational 
programs  to  benefit  their  children  (rarely  la 
there  a  group  or  agency  representing  the  in- 
terests of  parents  and  pupils  when  educa- 
tional legislation  is  being  discussed  and 
passed  by  government  officials) ; 

And  above  all  to  protect  the  general  educa- 
tional Interests  of  black  children  who  have 
been  neglected — consigned  to  the  educational 
dungheap — ^by  an  Insensitive  society. 

It  Is  all  too  tragically  clear  that  black  chil- 
dren are  considered  and  treated  as  if  they  are 
expendable.  Those  blacks  and  whites  who 
would  use  them  as  pawns  In  a  gruesome  and 
self-defeating  power  game,  do  not  yet  un- 
derstand that  to  sentence  millions  of  chil- 
dren to  the  prison  of  segregated  educational 
Inferiority  Is  to  perpetuate  that  pattern  of 
social  pathology  which  threatens  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  whole  society.  No  one  Is  so  privi- 
leged as  to  be  Immune  from  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  a  hard  core  of  the  uneducated 
within  the  heart  of  our  cities. 

Even  as  we  redouble  our  efforts  to  In- 
crease the  quality  of  education  for  our  chil- 
dren; as  we  seek  greater  accountability  in  our 
schools;  as  we  seek  more  equitable  financing 
for  all  local  school  districts;  as  we  fight  the 
diversionary  educational  gimmicks;  as  we  re- 
veal the  political  hypocrisy  of  the  antl-bus- 
lng for  desegregation  advocates;  and  as  we 
seek  more  direct  control  over  the  operation 
of  the  schools  attended  by  our  children — we 
canot  permit  our  understandable  enthusiasm 
to  obtain  these  objectives  to  delude  us  Into 
believing  that  we  can  obtain  high  quality 
education  for  our  children  within  the  frame- 
work of  racially  segregated  schools.  All  posi- 
tive educational  programs  worthy  of  Intelli- 
gent support  by  blacks  and  concerned  whites 
must  be  compatible  with  the  actual  process 
of  desegregation — or  must  be  a  step  toward 
eventual  desegregation  of  the  public  school 
system. 

The  bait  of  "separate  but  equal"  education 
Is  as  spurious  now  as  It  has  been  since  the 
post  Reconstruction  era.  Let  me,  therefore, 
conclude  with  the  words  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court : 

"We  conclude  that  In  the  field  of  public 
education  the  doctrine  of  'separate  but  equal' 
has  no  place.  Separate  educational  facilities 
are  Inherently  unequal." 

It  Is  even  more  urgent  now  that  this  dictum 
be  the  standard  by  which  we  judge  all  edu- 
cational proposals,  policies  and  programs. 
Only  from  this  perspective  will  we  be  able  to 
protect  the  future  of  our  children  and  b« 
worthy  of  their  respect. 


CONCERN  FOR  OUR  POWS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  concerned  about  our  mili- 
tary men  held  in  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
ons for  many  years. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  speeches  have 
been  delivered  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  expressing  sympathy 
and  concern  for  the  plight  of  those  great 
men,  but  little  or  no  known  efforts  have 
been  made  to  "bring  them  home." 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Con- 
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GREssioNAL  RECORD  a  copy  of  the  tele- 
gram that  was  recently  sent  to  President 
Nixon  expressing  the  feelings  of  ihe  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General. 
This  copy  was  provided  me  by  Theodore 
Sendak,  attorney  general  of  Indiana: 
The     National     Association     of 

Attorneys  Oenxral, 

March  28,  1972. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  confirms 
action  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General  at  a 
meeting  held  In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Mon- 
day, March  27,  1972.  To  Inform  you  of  the 
concern  of  the  Association  with  the  plight  of 
American  servicemen  and  to  request  action 
on  alternate  proposals  yet  untried,  the  follow- 
ing telegram  was  sent  to  you  yesterday: 
"Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C: 

"Following  example  of  your  Proclamation 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General  In  session  to- 
day in  New  Orleans  observed  a  moment  of 
prayer  for  American  servicemen  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

"Resolution  of  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General  regarding  POWs  and  MIAs 
sent  to  you  following  December  1971  national 
meeting  urging  exploration  of  every  honor- 
able avenue  within  Geneva  accords  for  secur- 
ing humane  treatment  and  early  repatriation 
of  POWs  and  MIAs  was  reaffirmed. 

"To  this  we  today  add  request  that  you  per- 
sonally Instruct  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments to  consider  alternate  proposals  of  At- 
torneys General  Sendak  (Indiana)  and  Mor- 
gan (North  Carolina)  which  proposals  have 
hitherto  not  been  tried  for  effectuating  hu- 
mane treatment  and  ultimate  repatriation  of 
our  POWs  and  MIAs. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

"Gary  K.  Nelson, 

"Attorney    General    of    Arizona    and 
President-Elect  NAAG." 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  K.  Hickey. 

Secretary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BOY  SCOUTS 
OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PXNNSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVFS 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
time  of  increasing  antagonism  and  mis- 
imderstanding  between  the  older  and 
younger  generations,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  group  of  men,  women,  and 
boys  who  exemplify  the  very  best  of  what 
America  has  to  offer  its  yoimg. 

I  am  talking  of  the  dramatic  and  too 
often  unherEilded  role  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  play  in  presenting  our  American 
youth  with  the  opportimity  to  develop 
their  character,  bodies,  and  minds  so 
they  can  contribute  as  fully  aware  citi- 
zens to  this  great  democracy  of  ours. 

A  total  of  4.5  million  boys  from  8 
through  16  years  of  age  participate  in 
the  Scouting  program — ^that  is  one  of 
every  four  boys. 

I  have  found  that  in  communities  with 
active  scouting  programs,  vandalism  and 
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juvenile  crime  are  greatly  reduced.  It 
seems  that  the  guidance  of  responsible 
adults  from  their  community  teaches  the 
boys  a  sense  of  community  spirit,  pride, 
and  direction. 

I  would  like  to  especially  praise  two 
Boy  Scout  projects  which  should  serve  as 
models  for  other  youth-involved  groups — 
Operation  Reach  and  Project  SOAR — 
Save  Our  Americtui  Resources. 

Operation  Reach  ^  a  nationwide  fight 
against  the  use  of  drugs.  As  part  of  the 
project.  Scouting  units  in  many  cities 
have  drug  education  programs  in  coop- 
eration with  State  and  municipal  agen- 
cies. 

Project  SOAR  demonstrates  the  start- 
ling results  that  more  than  1  million 
Scouts  and  their  leaders,  working  to- 
gether, can  accomplish. 

On  Scouting  Keep  America  Beautiful 
Day,  these  Scouts  cleaned  112,000  miles 
of  roadways  and  streambanks,  and  240,- 
000  acres  of  parks,  recreation  areas,  and 
other  public  places.  More  than  550,000 
tons  of  trash  were  collected  in  neariy 
100.000  truckloads. 

All  in  all,  a  phenomenal  demonstration 
of  what  one  group  of  goodhearted,  con- 
cerned Americans  can  accomplish. 

For  these  two  projects  and  the  coimt- 
less  others  which  help  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  our  youth  and  make  our  communities 
and  our  Nation  safe  and  secure,  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  leadership  and  boys  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


PTA  MEMBERSHIP  PLUNGES 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  expressing  my 
concern  over  the  detrimental  effects  on 
education  which  have  resulted  from  mas- 
sive forced  busing  to  bring  about  racial 
balance.  Let  me  reiterate,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  I  believe  in  integration.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Virginia  now  has 
an  open  housing  law,  and  I  have  every 
hope  that  we  will  see  some  positive  ben- 
efits from  it  in  the  near  future. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced,  as  an 
educator,  that  on  the  elementary  level 
especially,  the  neighborhood  school  is 
vital  to  the  proper  education  of  all  chil- 
dren. Without  the  neighborhood  school, 
it  is  difficult  to  have  an  effective  school 
breakfast  program,  since  children  who 
come  by  bus  do  not  arrive  at  school  until 
It  Is  time  for  classes  to  begin.  Without 
the  neighborhood  school,  it  Is  hard  to 
maintain  valuable  extracurricular  SMstiv- 
ities  like  Cub  Scouts,  Brownies,  and  the 
like. 

And  without  the  neighborhood  school, 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  parent  interest 
and  Involvement  in  school  activities.  At 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  would  offer 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  April  6, 
1972.  issue  of  the  Norfolk.  Va.,  Ledger- 
Star,  outlining  what  has  happened  to  the 
PTA  membership  in  our  area  in  the  past 
3  years.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  coin- 
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cldence  that  the  Norfolk  membership  has 
declined  as  busing  has  increased. 
PTA  Membership  I>LtrNGES 
(By  Richard  C.  Bayer) 

Norfolk. — Membership  In  Parent  Teacher 
Association  units  In  Norfolk  has  dropped  from 
a  1968-69  level  ol  15,016  to  3,771,  according 
to  the  first  vice  president  of  the  Norfolk  PTA 
Federation. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Minium,  who  will  succeed  Eu- 
gene Gordman,  a  Norfolk  lawyer,  as  feder- 
ation president  on  May  22,  reported  the  fig- 
ures In  an  Interview  and  offered  several  rea- 
sons for  the  decline. 

"In  some  schools.  It's  apathy  on  the  part 
of  parents  who  don't  feel  they  have  to  be 
actively  Involved  In  their  children's  activities. 

"Very  often  It  Is  an  administrator  who — 
after  talking  with  his  faculty — doesn't  want  a 
PTA  In  his  school. 

"Sure,  It's  a  bother  having  a  PTA.  If  faculty 
members  could  understand  what  good  a 
PTA  can  do  for  a  school  .  .  ."  she  said. 

Mrs.  Minium  gave  other  reasons  for  the  loss 
of  mterest  In  PTA  In  a  50,000-pupll  system, 
which  last  fall — under  court  order — aban- 
doned neighborhood  elementary  schools : 

(About  24,000  pupUs  In  Norfolk  are  now 
assigned  outside  their  neighborhoods  In 
order  to  balance  the  races) . 

"Parents  hesitate  to  go  across  town  to  a 
meeting,  especially  at  night,"  Mrs.  Minium 
said. 

"Some  parents  are  simply  angry  and  wlU 
not  participate  because  PTA  hasn't  taken  a 
firmer  stand  on  busing. 

"Most  units  elect  their  officers  in  May  or 
April.  Some  schools  loet  all  or  almost  all  their 
PTA  officers  because  their  children  were 
transferred  to  other  schools.  Some  haven't 
replaced  them  yet." 

Over  the  past  six  years,  Norfolk  PTA  mem- 
bership hit  Its  peak  in  1968-69,  up  from  12,- 
000  in  1966-67  and  10,000  In  1967-68,  Mrs. 
Minium  said. 

She  reported  12,660  on  the  roUs  in  1969-70 
and  9,038  In  1970-71. 

There  are  71  schools  In  the  Norfolk  sys- 
tem. Forty  of  them  have  PTA  units,  Mrs. 
Minium — who  is  a  school-community  worker 
at  Norvlew  High — reported. 

A  few  Norfolk  schools  have  parent-teacher 
groups  which  are  not  affiliated  with  PTA. 

While  Norfolk  PTA  membership  declined, 
Virginia  Beach  membership  went  from  9,492 
in  1968-69  to  about  16,000,  according  to  the 
state  PTA  office. 

Virginia  Beach  had  9,492  PTA  members 
in  1968,  the  state  office  reported.  Portsmouth 
had  6,914  members  in  1968  and  7,335  as  of 
March  and  Chesapeake  had  8,499  in  1968  and 
7,431  in  March. 

The  sharp  membership  drop  had  an  in- 
evitable effect  on  finances  of  the  Norfolk 
PTA  Federation,  Mrs.  Minium  said. 

"Only  about  two-thirds  of  o\ir  units  are  In 
good  standing  with  their  dues  paid,"  she  said. 

She  said  the  federation  is  now  operating  on 
a  surplus  accumulated  In  previous  years. 

The  state  PTA  office  In  Richmond  reported 
a  Virginia  membership,  as  of  June  1971,  of 
269.500.  There  were  289,097  paid  members  in 
1970,  301,783  In  1969.  294,631  In  1968,  290,367 
In  1967  and  304,509  in  1966. 

Mrs.  Minium  has  had  personal  experience 
with  trying  to  get  people  out  to  a  PTA  meet- 
ing. 

She  recently  arranged  for  a  chartered  bus 
to  haul  parents  and  children  from  distant 
neighborhoods  to  Norvlew  High  and  return 
them  home.  The  speaker  for  the  night  was 
Richard  Wallace,  school  social  worker. 

About  six  adults  and  six  students  rode  that 
bus,  Mrs.  Minium  recalled. 

The  PTA  official  said  she  will  start  trying 
to  whip  up  more  enthusiasm  for  her  organi- 
zation when  she  becomes  president.  She  1b 
unopposed  for  the  office. 
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"I'd  settle  for  10,000  members  the  first  year 
and  20,000  the  second,"  she  said. 

"We're  either  going  to  slide  up  or  slide 
right  out  the  back  door." 


A  SOLIDLY  DEMOCRATIC 
CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  imcertainty,  Peking  ping-pong 
and  "Nixon  shocks,"  it  is  good  to  know 
there  is  still  a  large  element  in  our  so- 
ciety dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  our 
heritage  and  providing  a  worthwhile 
element  of  stability  for  our  Nation,  as  the 
following  survey  shows : 

P'ifty-State  Survey  P'inds  DEMOCR^kTS 

Certain  of  House 

(By  Warren  Weaver  Jr.) 

Washington,  April  8. — The  man  who  wins 
the  1972  election,  whether  It  is  President 
Nixon  or  his  Democratic  opponent,  faces  the 
strong  prospect  of  a  solidly  Democratic  Con- 
gress In  control  on  Capitol  Hill  for  at  least 
the  first  two  years  of  his  term. 

A  50-state  survey  of  all  435  contests  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  decided  next 
fall  Indicated  today  that  the  Republicans 
coiild  not  produce  a  majority  there  even  if 
they  won  every  election  about  which  them 
appears  to  be  any  real  doubt. 

A  similar  study  six  weeks  ago  of  the  1973 
Senate  election  suggested  that  the  Democratp 
would  probably  pick  up  one  or  two  seats  or 
at  least  preserve  their  current  55-45  majority. 
There  are  33  Senate  seats  to  be  filled  this 
year. 

The  present  House  Includes  255  Democrats 
and  180  Republicans,  with  vacancies  cred- 
ited to  the  party  that  last  held  the  seat. 
Political  reports  from  all  60  states  indicate, 
eight  months  before  the  election,  that  the 
Democrats  are  solid  favorites  In  218  districts, 
or  enough  Tor  a  bare  majority. 

NOT  ENOUGH  FOR  O.O.P. 

The  breakdown  Is  218  seats  solidly  Demo- 
cratic, 29  leaning  Democratic,  135  solidly  Re- 
publican, 34  leaning  RepubUcan  and  19  too 
close  to  call.  Thus,  If  the  Republicans  car- 
ried every  doubtful  district,  they  would  still 
have  only  217  House  votes  and  be  unable  to 
elect  a  Speaker  or  organize  committees. 

Assuming  that  each  party  carries  the  seat 
leaning  In  its  direction  and  that  they  divide 
the  undecided  districts  evenly,  the  Demo- 
crats would  pick  up  one  or  two  seats  above 
their  present  majority. 

Of  the  six  times  when  incumbent  Presi- 
dents have  been  reelected  since  1936,  only 
once  was  the  winner  unable  to  help  Increase 
the  size  of  his  party's  House  delegation.  The 
exception  was  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  in 
1966,  when  the  Republicans  loet  two  House 
seats  de^lte  their  Presidential  landslide. 

Predictions  for  the  House  districts  r^re- 
sent  the  best  avaUable  estimates  of  political 
leaders  In  each  state,  but  they  could  shift 
with  the  nomination  of  strong  challengers, 
the  emergence  of  unexpected  Issues  and  the 
character  of  the  national  campaign. 

DISTRICTINO    UNCERTAINTT 

In  addition,  there  Is  some  uncertainty 
in  states  that  have  not  comple1«d  Congres- 
sional reapportionment,  notably  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  Tennessee  and  Washington.  Pros- 
pective shifts  there  are  not  likely  to  be  large 
enough,  however,  to  revise  the  picture  of  a 
continued  Democratic  majority  In  the  House. 
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The  survey  ran  counter  to  long-held  Re- 
publican hopes  that  reapportionment  based 
on  the  1970  census  returns  would  give  the 
Republicans  a  lEU'ger  share  of  House  districts. 

Generally,  the  census  figures  showed  a 
shift  In  population  from  the  Northeast  and 
Middle  West  to  the  sun  belt  states  of  Florida, 
Texas,  Arizona  and  California  and,  within 
states,  from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs,  both 
trends  that  the  Republicans  expected  to  be 
politically  advantageous  for  them. 

At  this  time,  however,  neither  party  has 
appeared  to  gain  materially  over  the  other  In 
the  districts  transferred  to  more  populous 
states.  The  five  new  California  districts  split 
3  to  2  In  favor  of  the  Democrats  and  the 
three  new  Florida  seats  include  one  that  is 
Democratic,  one  Republican  and  one  a  toss- 
up. 

FEW  SEEM  IN  DOUBT 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the 
House  campaign  survey  was  the  small  num- 
ber of  districts  in  which  the  outcome  ap- 
peared to  be  in  doubt.  There  were  only  82 
seats,  of  19  per  cent  of  the  total,  that  were 
not  Judged  to  be  virtually  assvired  for  one 
party  or  the  other. 

In  most  cases,  the  solid  seats,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic,  are  represented 
by  Incumbent  Congressmen  who  are  almost 
certain  of  re-election  or  are  earmarked  by 
political  observers  for  a  candidate  of  the 
same  party  as  an  Incumbent  who  is  retiring. 

In  many  states,  incumbent  Representa- 
tives of  both  parties  have  a  strong  political 
voice  in  drafting  reapptortlonment  plans  and 
work  to  strengthen  their  own  districts.  In 
addition,  the  publicity  advantage  and  favor- 
granting  power  of  House  Members  has  made 
incumbents  increasingly  difficult  to  defeat  in 
recent  years. 

The  19  House  races  currently  regarded  aa 
too  close  to  call — only  4  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tional total — are  concentrated  In  the  Middle 
West  (5)  and  the  South  (7).  There  are  three 
in  Indiana,  two  in  Virginia  and  one  each 
in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

At  one  time,  psirty  alignment  in  the  House 
shifted  fairly  radically  with  each  election, 
with  30  to  60  seats  commonly  exchanging 
hands  and  more  than  100  on  two  occasions. 
In  the  last  eight  biennial  elections,  however, 
the  swing  figure  has  been  under  15  half  the 
time  and  has  never  gone  over  50. 


CARGO  THEFT— A  NATIONAL 
DISGRACE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  theft 
of  goods  in  shipment  has  become  a  na- 
tional problem.  Efforts  are  being  made 
by  industry  and  Government  to  fight 
this  crime  which  costs  billions  of  dollars 
every  year.  In  the  last  year.  Government 
and  business  have  greatly  stepped  up 
their  efforts  to  cut  down  on  this  theft. 
However,  they  need  more  tools  than 
they  presently  have  to  fight  this  prob- 
lem. One  of  the  things  that  is  hamper- 
ing the  fight  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  what  is  being  stolen,  who  is  stealing 
it,  where  it  is  going  after  the  theft,  and 
how  much  is  actually  being  stolen. 

The  House  has  now  before  it  legisla- 
tion that  would  create  a  National  Cargo 
Security  Commission  to  study  this  prob- 
lem and  to  make  actual  recommenda- 
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tions  for  security  regulations.  The  Sen- 
ate has  already  passed  such  legislation 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Alan 
Bible.  I  have  introduced  the  same  bill 
in  the  House,  H.R.  10295.  I  am  hopeful 
that  hearings  can  be  held  on  it  soon. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  industry  have  made  giant  steps 
toward  coping  with  cargo  theft  in  the 
past  year,  but  they  need  the  informa- 
tion and  coordination  that  H.R.  10295 
would  provide. 

The  March  20  edition  of  Traffic  World 
dedicated  a  great  portion  of  that  issue 
to  speeches  on  cargo  theft  made  by  vari- 
ous individuals  representing  both  Gov- 
ernment and  industry.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  I  intend  to  Insert 
these  speeches  in  the  Record  over  the 
next  several  weeks  so  that  Members  can 
become  more  familiar  with  the  need  to 
curtail  cargo  theft.  The  first  statement 
I  would  like  to  insert  is  that  of  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  who  has  been  the  leader  on 
this  fight.  The  Senator  has  introduced 
several  bills  other  than  the  Cargo  Se- 
curity Commission  that  will  help  in  the 
fight  against  cargo  theft.  He  discusses 
the  legislative  proposals  in  the  following 
article : 

A  1972  Look  at  Cargo  Security — Everyone's 

Business 

(By  Senator  Alan  Bible) 

Security  will  be  a  major  challenge  for  this 
country's  transport  system  for  the  1970s  and 
possibly  beyond. 

That  challMige  will  be  sharpened  by  an 
estimated  record  tonnage  to  be  transported 
In  a  society  where  security  from  crime  and 
prevention  of  crime  are  becoming  the  goals 
of  a  carrier  Industry's  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  biggest  mvUtl-billlon  dollar  racket  na- 
tionally today — ^the  theft,  pilferage  and  hi- 
jacking of  truck,  air,  rail  and  ship  cargo. 

For  the  transport  industry,  yours  Is  the 
homefront  war  today  against  cargo  thieves — 
a  war  that  In  1971  probably  cost  more  In 
losses  than  the  $1.5  bUlion  estimate  for  1970. 
And  the  prestigious  New  York  State  Motor 
Truck  Association  at  a  Transportation 
Crime  Conference  In  January  asked  the  more 
expensive  question:  Can  armed  hijack,  lar- 
ceny, theft  and  pUferage  cost  the  transport 
Industry  In  excess  of  $2.6  billion  In  1972? 

This  Is  the  atmosphere  In  which  the  car- 
rier Industry,  shippers,  the  consumer  public 
and  the  government  find  themselves  today. 
One  long-time  rule  of  thumb  seems  to  be 
(whether  we  like  It  or  not)  that  when  a 
problem  gets  big  enough  (and  crime  In  the 
transport  Industry  ts  big  enough),  then  the 
federal  government  gets  Into  It.  Both  the 
transport  Industry  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  trying  to  help  row  the  law  enforce- 
ment, security-prevention  boat  In  some 
rough  waters  these  days  so  that  efficient 
transport  can  be  maintained  on  our  high- 
ways, streets,  alrlanes,  waterways  and  rail- 
ways. 

E^ven  though  the  thieves  have  a  good  head 
start,  we  believe  It  can  accurately  be  said 
that  progress  is  being  made  to  deal  with  the 
enemy.  That  progress  Is  more  than  Just  on 
paper.  Not  only  Is  the  carrier  Industry  gen- 
erally becoming  more  alert  to  a  problem 
that  has  some  carriers  almost  on  the  ropes, 
but  similarly  the  federal  government  is  try- 
ing to  help  coordinate  a  broadscale  campaign. 
But,  there  Is  a  long  road  ahead  to  win  the 
fight. 

Three  years  ago  when  the  Senate  small 
business  committee  began  investigatory 
hearings  Into  this  general  problem,  there 
was  very  little  Interest  on  the  part  of  most 
carriers,  the  government  or  almost  anyone 
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else  except  the  small  shipper  suffering  sky- 
rocketing losses  that  put  him  out  of  busi- 
ness all  too  often,  and  the  American  Truck- 
ing Association's  trucking  Industry  commit- 
tee on  theft  and  hijacking  which  was  urging 
trucking  management  In  1969  to  see  the 
danger  signals.  As  carrier  Industry  execu- 
tives have  told  me,  their  watchword,  as  they 
moved  record  tonnages  to  the  Jingle  of  their 
cash  registers,  had  been:  "Move  the 
goods  ....  Let  the  Insurance  companies 
worry  about  the  losses." 

Today,  fortunately,  we  believe  that  general 
picture  is  beginning  to  change  along  the 
whole  carrier  Industry  front  but  not  neces- 
sarily based  on  the  speed  of  the  carriers  In- 
volved. The  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  showed  no  affirmative  Interest  In  1969, 
viras  severely  criticized  in  1970  for  its 
"rhetoric  vacillation  and  negative  attitude" 
by  the  Senate  appropriations  committee  con- 
trolling Its  funding  and  by  the  Senate  small 
business  committee.  That  Department  Is  now 
marshaling  an  Intensive  effort  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  cargo  crime  problem  under 
General  Benjamin  O.  Davies,  Jr.  (U.S.  Air 
Force,  retired) ,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs. 

To  his  great  credit.  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation John  A.  Volpe  last  June  called  a  four- 
day  cargo  crime  conference  in  Washington, 
marking  the  first  time  that  a  federal  agency 
or  Industry  had  really  zeroed  in  on  a  broad 
effort  to  delineate  the  limits  of  the  problem, 
to  determine  roles  and  responsibilities,  and 
to  take  an  affirmative  first  step  In  exploring 
methods  to  deal  effectively  with  it. 

Secretary  Volpe  announced  to  the  con- 
ference :  ( 1 )  organization  of  a  Transportation 
Security  Office  within  his  Department;  and 
(2)  organization  of  an  Intergovernmental 
Task  Force  under  the  President's  direct  au- 
thorization to  seek  out  ways  and  means  for 
all  executive  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  assist  air,  truck,  maritime  and  raU 
carriers  to  curb  growing  cargo  thievery  in 
cooperation  with  state  and  local  authorities. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  fashioned  a  12-polnt  federal  pro- 
gram Including  physical  seciirlty  guideline 
measures  and  pilot  security  projects.  Secre- 
tary Volpe  has  requested  every  governor  to 
designate  a  member  of  his  personal  staff  to 
work  with  federal  and  local  organizations  to 
push  the  program  and  to  ascertain  If  state 
funding  for  such  purposes  can  be  secured 
through  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration fundings  from  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard  G. 
Klelndlenst  urged  all  U.S.  attorneys  to  give 
particular  attention  to  cargo  crime  areas  for 
active  prosecution. 

Additionally,  the  Transportation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  directed  by  Its  president, 
Harold  Hammond,  and  representing  most 
major  carriers  and  shippers,  announced  the 
formation  of  a  Transportation  Cargo  Security 
Council  made  up  of  carrier,  labor.  Insurance, 
shipper  and  associated  private  Industry  or- 
ganizations and  manufacturers  to  assist  in 
the  federal -state  efforts.  All  50  state  gover- 
nors were  asked  to  recognize  the  severity  of 
the  problem  and  to  seek  federal  funding  for 
cargo  security  programs  locally. 

The  American  Trucking  Association's  se- 
curity arm,  the  trucking  Industry  committee 
on  theft  and  hijacking  (TICOTH) ,  continued 
to  step  up  its  activities  begun  back  in  1969. 
The  National  Truck  Theft  Association  was 
organized  In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  deal  with 
truck  thefts  particularly. 

Meanwhile,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  have  adopted 
or  are  carrying  out  uniform  cargo  loss  re- 
porting rule-making  proceedings,  the  two 
former  regulatory  bodies  with  more  afflrma- 
tiveness  than  the  latter's  snail-like  pace. 

To  capsule  the  problem  faced  by  Industry 
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and  government  efforts,  let  me  quote  a  state- 
ment I  made  before  last  summer's  national 
conference  on  the  cargo  security  crisis  In 
Washington.  D.C.: 

"After  two  yean  of  listening  to  testimony 
from  government,  transportation  and  regula- 
tory agencies,  carriers,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, insurers,  shippers  and  consvuners,  one 
fact  comes  though  loud  and  clear — the  cargo 
carrier  crime  crisis  Is  growing  alarmingly  day 
by  day.  Our  law  enforcement  agencies,  our 
shipping  regulatory  bodies,  government  and 
the  carrier  Industry  have  been  unable  to 
mount  an  effective  response." 

Two  years  ago,  no  governmental,  private 
carrier  or  trade  organization  had  any  kind 
of  a  realistic  handle  on  Just  how  big  the 
problem  really  was.  The  Senate  small  busi- 
ness committee,  aided  by  insurance  under- 
writers, carriers,  Library  of  Congress  statis- 
ticians, national  news  media  and  others 
sought  to  arrive  at  a  generalized  best  esti- 
mate to  shake  up  the  carrier  Industry  from 
its  head-ln-the-sand  stance,  to  shake  up  gov- 
ernment from  Its  let-somebody-else-worry- 
about-lt  attitude  and  to  bring  on  the  focus 
of  public  interest.  The  committee  prodded 
the  ICC  Into  adopting  uniform  loss  report- 
ing for  Class  I  trucks  and  sparked  current 
rule-making  proceedings  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Estimates  showed  losses  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1.5  billion  for  1970,  with  truck 
theft  and  hijacking  In  first  place  at  (900  mil- 
lion, airlines  at  (110  million,  maritime 
shipping  at  8210  million,  and  railroads  at 
$250  million.  There  seems  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  total  moved  downward  in  1971 
with  truck  hijacking  substantially  on  the 
increase  that  year  and  apparently  new  record 
highs  set  for  dollar  losses  per  major  theft, 
at  least  in  the  motor  freight  hijack  category. 

These  figures  represent  only  the  value  of 
goods  stolen  or  pilfered.  But  what  Is  the 
bigger  impact  such  as  the  cost  of  business? 
And  what  about  the  consumer,  who  pays  for 
all  the  direct  and  indirect  losses  by  crime - 
Inflated  prices? 

The  American  Trucking  Association  told 
our  committee  that  for  every  (1  of  direct 
loss,  it  costs  motor  freight  carriers  from  (2 
to  $5  of  Indirect  costs  in  processing  claims, 
paperwork  and  manpower.  Shippers  say  their 
indirect  losses  are  even  greater  or  (5  to  (7 
for  not  having  goods  for  sale,  loss  of  profit 
dollars,  disruption  of  manufacturers'  produc- 
tion lines  and  the  tie-up  of  monies  due  them 
and  delayed  In  the  claims  reimbursement 
pipeline. 

Therefore,  if  we  add  the  direct  dollar  theft 
loss  plus  the  carriers'  and  shippers'  Indirect 
costs,  we  may  be  talking  of  costs  to  the  na- 
tional economy  approaching  $8  to  (10  billion 
annually.  Again,  It  Is  the  constmier  who  pays 
the  crime-tagged  price  as  that  infiatlon 
spiral  goes  round  and  round. 

As  another  example,  a  major  recreational 
vehicle  manufacturer  had  a  truckload  of 
wheels  hijacked,  possibly  mistaken  for  a 
high-value  cargo  load.  Because  the  wheel 
manufacturer  could  not  resupply  immedi- 
ately, the  vehicle  manufacturer  was  forced 
to  close  down  its  production  line,  thereby 
losing  its  customer  orders.  Its  building  over- 
bead  expenses  continued  as  did  mortgage 
payments,  equipment  amortization,  execu- 
tive payroll  and  warehousing  costs  for  the 
unfinished  vehicles.  Regular  employes  were 
furloughed  and  were  substantially  without 
pay.  Other  parts  suppliers  bad  to  be  paid. 
The  company's  direct  loss  for  the  hijacked 
wheels  was  only  (30,000  but  other  costs  went 
into  the  millions  of  dollars,  indirect  though 
they  were  but  Just  as  expensive  as  the  direct 
variety. 

Today.  In  this  turbulent  world  of  swift 
change,  we  try  to  live  with  extremes.  But 
today  the  transportation  Indiistry  has  been 
victimized  by  losses  never  thought  possible  a 
few  short  years  ago. 
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And  how  do  these  thefts  impact  on  the 
four  transport  modes?  According  to  the 
American  Trucking  Associations'  TICOTH 
committee,  the  cost  to  the  motor  freight  in- 
dustry was  in  excess  of  (1  blUion  in  1970. 

Sometimes  the  truck  hijack  bowling  alley — 
the  New  York  City-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area — is  said  to  stretch  from  Boston  straight 
down  the  east  coast  corridor  to  Miami.  Some 
beUeve  it  is  spreading  to  the  midwest  and  the 
Pacific  coast  as  terminal  and  driver  security 
improvements  force  some  ordinary  thievee 
into  hijacking. 

Yes,  hijackings  may  get  the  headlines,  but 
the  bulk  of  truck  cargo  loss,  aroimd  80  per 
cent,  is  the  pilferage  and  theft  of  one  to  sev- 
eral cartons  each  time  axuX  repeated  thou- 
sands of  times  every  year  according  to  the 
American  Trucking  Associations. 

Even  though  60,000  trucks  move  in  and  out 
of  New  York  City  dally  via  six  Interstat  >  cross- 
ings and  (17.3  million  worth  of  goods  was 
stolen  in  318  hijackings  there  in  1970,  the 
hijack  rate  increased  beyond  the  350  mark 
in  1971.  However,  greater  truck  losses  dollar- 
wise  occurred  elsewhere  from  a  high  of  2.13 
per  cent  of  revenue  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  a 
low  of  1.61  per  cent  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states. 

While  figures  like  these  show  the  problem  is 
a  growing  one,  we  are  beginning  to  see  more 
activity  by  Insurance  companies  to  force 
carriers  to  cut  losses  where  possible.  After 
all,  insurance  companies  can't  stay  in  busi- 
ness either  if  their  losses  become  excessive  or 
If  customers  are  no  longer  Insurable  risks. 
In  1969,  one  major  Insurance  company's  loss 
ratio  on  cargo  skyrocketed  to  an  unprofitable 
151  per  cent.  By  1971,  that  company  cut  its 
loss  ratio  to  69  per  cent  by  forcing  trucking 
industry  management  to  Institute  security 
and  prevention  programs. 

More  than  one  insurance  company  execu- 
tive has  said  that  some  trucking  firms  just 
cannot  see  any  profit  in  preventive,  security- 
type  programs  until  the  noose  becomes  so 
tight  about  their  necks  they  don't  know 
which  way  to  Jump.  But  in  fairness  to  the 
trucking  industry,  can  it  carry  on  business 
as  usual  if  the  crime  problem  has  become  so 
rampant  that  only  escort  vehicles  or  western- 
style  armed  guards  "riding  shotgun"  can 
help?  Obviously,  these  expensive  alternatives 
would  increase  shipping  costs  tremendously 
and  would  be  generally  Impractical  for  other 
reasons.  Can  the  motor  freight  Industry  op- 
erate in  a  crime-pocked  society  where  it  Is  a 
favorite  and  vulnerable  target  .  .  .  one  where 
truckload  thefts  are  valued  at  about  (35,000 
each  compared  to  bank  robberies  which  aver- 
age about  (4,600  each? 

As  a  result  of  our  Committee's  hearings 
about  cargo  theft  and  loss,  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  claims  practices  dealing  with 
loss  and  damaige  in  commercial  transport. 
Several  weeks  ago  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  announced  it  was  moving  to  at- 
tack "mounting  problems"  of  shippers  in 
collecting  loss  and  daznage  claims  from  rail- 
roads, truckers  and  other  carriers.  The  ICO 
declared  that  the  motor  carrier  rules  for  set- 
tlement of  loss  and  damage  claims  restrict 
the  liability  of  carriers  and  are  unlawful, 
and  at  the  same  time  announced  a  new  set 
of  rules  carriers  must  begin  using,  including, 
beginning  April  21 : 

(1)  Acknowledgment  by  carriers  of  the 
receipt  of  each  loss  and  damage  claim; 

(2)  Investigation  by  the  carrier  of  each 
claim  promptly; 

(3)  Disposition  by  the  carrier  of  the  claim 
within  a  specified  period,  or  the  carrier  to  be 
required  to  inform  the  claimant  of  the  claim 
and  explain  why  a  settlement  has  been  de- 
layed. 

This  announcement  came  as  a  result  of  an 
order  in  the  proceedings  In  Ex  Parte  263, 
dealing  with  Rules,  Regulations  and  Prac- 
tices of  Regulated  Carriers  with  Respect  to 
the  Processing  of  Loss  and  Damage  Claims. 

It  appears  that  the  primary  Judgment  made 
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by  the  Commission  In  Its  report  In  Loaa  and 
Damage  Claims,  340  I.C.O.  516,  is  that  there 
now  prevails  throughout  the  country  a  tre- 
mendous need  and  a  growing  public  senti- 
ment for  a  new  approach  to  be  taken  In  at- 
tempting to  resolve  what  ICC  called  "a 
mounting  national  crisis  In  cargo  loss  and 
damage  claims."  The  ICC  said  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  problem  is  pointed  up  by  In- 
dustry figures  which  show  that  more  than 
(300  million  in  cargo  is  lost  or  damaged  each 
year,  with  the  railroads  and  motor  carriers, 
respectively,  handling  2.5  million  and  1  mil- 
lion claims  annually.  This  waste  of  our  na- 
tion's resources,  the  Commission  concluded, 
no  longer  could  be  tolerated. 

The  ICC  announced  adoption  of  a  dual 
program  designed  to  utilize  its  existing  statu- 
tory authority  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
It  candidly  admits,  however,  that  the  limited 
response  it  is  now  able  to  make  to  this  prob- 
lem may  fall  short  of  the  mark  needed  to 
achieve  appreciable  improvements  that  it 
has  foimd  to  be  necessary  In  the  public 
interest. 

First  of  all,  the  Commission  has  promul- 
gated sweeping  regulations  to  become  effec- 
tive April  21,  1972.  These  regulations  require 
all  surface  transportation  companies  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  each  loss  and  damage 
claim,  to  investigate  claims  promptly,  and 
to  dispose  of  claims  within  a  specified  time 
or  inform  the  claimant  the  status  of  his 
claim  and  the  reason  for  the  delay.  The  Com- 
mission also  made  a  commitment  in  Its  re- 
port to  Institute  in  the  near  future  another 
rulemaking  proceeding  in  which  it  will  de- 
termine whether  there  is  also  a  present  pub- 
lic need  for  It  further  to  define  the  term 
"reasonable  dispatch"  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
the  transportation  of  perishable  commodities. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  dual  program 
outlined  in  its  report,  the  Commission  seeks 
to  bring  the  cargo  claims  situation  under 
control  by  recommending  that  the  Congress 
grant  it  the  authority  (a)  to  adjudicate  cargo 
loss  and  damage  claims  in  the  first  instance, 
subject,  of  course,  to  judicial  review,  and 
(b)  to  issue  regulations  setting  cargo  insur- 
ance standards  for  railroads,  express  com- 
panies, and  water  carriers. 

And  what  about  the  fast-moving  world  of 
air  freight?  It  is  setti-ng  new  tonnage  records 
with  gains  of  at  least  20  per  cent  per  year. 
In  1958  domestic  air  cargo  carriers  flew  726 
million  ton  miles.  That  tripled  in  10  years  to 
more  than  2  billion  ton  miles.  It  should 
quadruple  during  the  1970s,  far  outdistanc- 
ing passenger  trafBc  increases. 

Larger  aircraft  are  on  their  way  which  will 
carry  more  passengers  and  more  freight,  a 
far  cry  from  the  country's  flrst  scheduled 
cargo-passenger  flight  in  Florida  in  1914  by 
the  St.  Petersburg-to-Tampa  Alrboat  Line. 
Its  motto,  ironically  enough,  was  "safety 
first"  and  its  cargo  was  a  few  pounds  of 
band-carried  packages  and  boxes. 

The  world's  greatest  air  cargo  terminal. 
New  York  City's  John  P.  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport,  had  reported  thefts  in  1969 
of  (3.5  million.  Additionally,  airmail,  parcel 
post  thefts  of  securities,  cash,  diamonds  and 
other  high-value  items  at  Kennedy  were  es- 
timated at  (65  million  from  1967  through 
1969.  At  some  airports  today,  like  .JFK,  U.S. 
Postal  Service  guards  are  "riding  shotgun" 
on  ground  vehicles  hauling  mall  pouches  be- 
tween airplanes  and  airport  mail  handling 
facilities.  The  Postal  Service  advised  our 
committee  that  In  1969,  1970,  and  1971  it 
levied  fines  against  15  of  the  16  U.S.  domestic 
air  carriers  operating  under  mail  contracts 
out  of  Kennedy  Airport  because  of  lax  mall 
handling  practices  or  for  losses,  such  fines 
totaling  (450.000  in  1969.  (400,000  in  1970  and 
(550,000  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1971. 
We  hope  that  added  security  steps  being 
taken  by  the  New  York  area  Airport  Security 
Council,  and  to  its  credit,  will  be  affirma- 
tively helpful. 

As  for  maritime  shipping,  the  Senate  small 
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business  committee  found  that  Industry 
"probably  less  security-conscious  than  either 
the  air  or  truck  carriers"  as  its  estimated 
losses  increased  from  (170  mUllon  in  1969 
to  (210  million  in  1970  at  docks,  piers  and 
warehouses. 

And  how  are  the  railroads  doing  in  this 
fight?  Our  committee's  opening  day  of  hear- 
ings last  June  into  railway  cargo  thefts  gave 
support  to  earlier  estimates  of  (250  million 
in  losses  for  1970.  Witnesses  said  the  rate  of 
increase  in  rail  thievery  in  1970  compared 
to  1969  was  60  to  77  per  cent  higher.  General 
Motors,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  shippers, 
said  it  experienced  a  60  per  cent  Increase  In 
cargo  theft  and  damage.  It  is  reported  van- 
dalism loss  and  damage  to  248,000  new  auto- 
mobiles being  shipped  by  rail  from  assembly 
plants  to  dealer  showrooms  out  of  a  total 
1970  production  of  2.6  million  units.  It  is  now 
running  express-type  automobile  trains  to 
stop  thievery  and  vandalism,  and  packaging 
vehicles  so  they  cannot  be  visibly  detected 
on  railroad  cars,  or  placed  Inside  new  Vertl- 
pak  cars. 

Penn  Central's  security  director,  Don  Nel- 
son, reported  a  64  per  cent  Increase  in  thiev- 
ery losses  In  1970.  Western  Carloading,  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  freight  forwarders,  said 
its  rail  thefts  were  up  77  per  cent  in  1970,  a 
far  greater  increase  than  the  11  per  cent  gen- 
eral crime  rise  nationally  for  1970. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  country's 
transport  industry  has  become  the  favorite 
target  for  organized  and  unorganized  crime. 
The  pickings  are  richer  and  easier.  Cargoes 
have  overwhelmed  facilities.  Security  efforts 
have  provided  little  security.  And  that  old 
crutch  of  substituting  Insurance  payments 
for  good  security  has  imperiled  the  insurance 
Industry  in  some  areas  and  put  transporta- 
tion companies  out  of  business  becaiise  loss 
Insurance  wr^  refused  by  underwriting  com- 
panies. One  insurance  company,  which  re- 
ported only  two  bankruptcies  of  motor  car- 
riers over  30  years,  recently  revealed  that 
five  trucking  firms  went  broke  In  1970  be- 
cause of  cargo  theft  losses. 

One  insurance  executive  told  our  com- 
mittee: 

".  .  .  many  of  these  things  are  stolen  for 
order  and  they  are  handled  by  organized 
crime.  The  markets  are  already  established 
and  the  property  is  absorbed  into  our  eco- 
nomic system  just  like  a  huge  dry  sponge. 
It  Just  sucks  it  all  up  and  it  disappears.  We 
do  not  penetrate  the  activities  of  the  receiver, 
the  fences  and  the  people  in  possession  of 
this  stolen  property." 

Certainly,  the  criminal  redistribution 
"fence"  system  must  be  attacked  from  all 
directions  as  truck  hijacks  spread. 

And  what  are  some  of  us  in  the  Congress 
trying  to  do  to  help  out  in  this  cargo  carrier 
crime  fight? 

My  bill,  S.  942,  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
now  before  the  House  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  committee,  woiild  establish  a  Pres- 
identially-appointed Commission  on  the  Se- 
curity and  Safety  of  Cargo,  with  10  members 
drawn  from  truck,  air,  water  and  rail  car- 
riers, cargo  labor  unions,  shippers,  import- 
export  concerns  and  the  President's  Cabinet. 
It  provides  for  an  In-depth,  two-year  exami- 
nation of  methods  to  Improve  security  in  our 
entire  carrier  system,  with  an  -interim  report 
after  one  year.  There  are  those  who  say  the 
time  period  should  be  shorter,  but  certainly 
an  overall  examination  of  one  of  this  coun- 
try's greatest  and  most  complex  industries 
should  be  examined  deeply  and  fairly  If  rec- 
ommendations to  deal  with  its  problems  in 
the  1970s,  1980s  and  beyond  are  to  be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  study  aspect,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  establish  federal  security  standards 
where  necessary  at  all  airports,  seaports  and 
other  commerce-associated  areas  when  the 
commission  concludes  its  work.  We  realize 
there  are  no  overnight,  magic  or  simple  reme- 
dial measures  to  eliminate  cargo  theft  and  hi- 
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Jacking,  but  we  believe  this  legislation  offers 
the  broadest,  most  coordinated,  concrete, 
partnership-type  approach  yet  suggested  to 
face  up  to  a  problem  that  is  not  getting 
smaller. 

It  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  innovative  security  methods 
that  would  be  keyed,  not  as  a  hindrance  to 
the  free  fiow  of  commerce,  but  as  an  adjunct 
to  It.  Certainly,  all  transport  modes  must  be 
examined  together  because  they  are  inter- 
twined inextricably  in  their  daUy  Jobs. 

Another  bill  offering  some  promise  as  an 
outgrowth  of  our  committee's  1969  hearings 
is  the  Treasiu'y  Department  port  security  bill, 
S.  1654.  It  seeks  to  get  at  poor  security  at  in- 
ternational ports,  both  sea  and  air,  through 
Customs  Bureau  Jurisdiction.  Since  this 
measure  focuses  only  on  one  portion  of  the 
broad  problem,  we  believe  our  overall  ap- 
proach is  to  be  favored  because  of  its  broader 
application  of  physical  security  standards. 

My  bill,  S.  2426,  Is  designed  to  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  criminal  distribution  "fence" 
system  which  we  believe  supports  truck  hi- 
jackings nationwide  and  a  substantial  share 
of  all  cargo  carrier  thefts  generally.  This  bill 
would  permit  transport  carriers,  shippers,  or 
those  lawfully  in  possession  of  goods  moving 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  recover 
treble  damages  from  any  person  who  steals 
them  during  the  course  of  such  movement  or 
who  buys,  receives,  or  has  them  in  his  pos- 
session after  they  have  been  stolen,  having 
knowledge  of  their  stolen  character. 

Obviously,  S.  2426  Is  the  first  attempt  to 
apply  the  use  of  civil  remedies  to  reach  crimi- 
nal acts  associated  with  the  fencing  of  goods 
stolen  from  the  nation's  transport  system. 
Since  I  offered  this  bill  late  last  year,  I  have 
had  discussions  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  McClellan,  about  this  general 
area  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  be  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  his  pending  "Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1972"  prc^xjeal  now  before  his 
Senate  Juaiclary  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures Subcommittee.  Therefore,  on  March  3, 
1972  I  introduced  as  an  amendment  to  Sen- 
ator McClellan's  bill  my  own  proposal  broad- 
ening S.  2426  in  several  ways : 

(1)  It  provides  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  with  the  authority  to  enter 
a  private  civil  damage  suit  on  a  class  action 
basis  for  all  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(2)  It  grants  the  Federal  district  courts 
power  to  Issue  injvmctive  orders  forcing  the 
divestiture  of  business  fronts  or  assets  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  purchase  and 
resale  of  stolen  cargo. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  reach  criminal  activities 
through  civil  action  is  that  the  burden  of 
proof  which  must  be  met  to  obtain  convic- 
tion on  a  charge  of  possession  of  stolen  goods 
is  so  great  that  it  sharply  limits  successfiil 
prosecutions  for  that  crime.  The  burden  of 
proof  required  in  a  civil  action  is  consider- 
ably less.  In  other  words,  evidence  insufficient 
to  obtain  a  criminal  conviction  could  well  be 
strong  enough  to  warrant  a  successful  dam- 
age judgment  in  a  civil  action. 

The  treble  damage  provision  Increases  the 
monetary  risk  of  the  fence  and  the  buyer, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  of  price  to  the  thief 
and  reduction  of  profit  to  each  in  the  chain. 

My  proposal  would  permit  recovery  of  dam- 
ages for  losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  the 
violation  or  conviction  under  the  theft  in  in- 
terstate shipments  act  (18  Stat.  669) ,  provid- 
ing criminal  penalties  for  theft  or  purchase 
of  stolen  goods  moving  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. It  would  add  a  civil  remedy  to  the 
present  criminal  statute. 

Briefly,. my  legislation  is  designed  to  help 
take  the  profit  out  of  marketing  stolen  goods. 
Certainly,  if  a  thief  doee  not  have  a  buyer 
to  purchase  or  "fence"  for  resale  his  stolen 
or  "hot"  cargo,  then  his  market  will  dry  up. 
Recovery  in  civil  damages  will  give  to  busi- 
nessmen,  shippers,    and    carriers,   who   pay 
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the  brunt  of  losses  for  cargo  theft,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  their  dollar  losses  plus 
treble  damages  which  will  hit  the  thief,  the 
fence  or  the  Illegal  buyer  where  it  hurts  meet, 
his  pocketbook.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
tighten  up  the  shady  market  area  where 
thievee  sell  their  multi-million  dollars  worth 
of  stolen  goods. 

Law  enforcement  officials  plus  shipper,  car- 
rier, and  insurance  executives  believe  most 
of  this  massive  cargo  theft  finds  its  way  back 
into  legitimate  commerce  as  a  result  of  the 
operations  of  criminal,  middlemen  fences. 

Today,  legitimate  merchants,  salvage  com- 
panies, discount  stores,  as  well  as  the  more 
shady  dealers  operating  behind  the  scenes 
are  believed  to  be  the  link  supporting  wide- 
spread fence  operations.  It  is  lielleved  that 
many  of  these  merchants  are  engage  in 
selling  goods  which  were  originally  stolen 
from  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  ship- 
ments. It  is  charged  that  these  merchants 
buy  goods  from  middlemen  fences  who  in 
turn  buy  directly  or  control  the  operations 
of  thieves  preying  on  cargo  shipments  from 
all  modes  of  transportation. 

If  I  remember  correctly  the  heyday  of  the 
Al  Capone  reign  in  Chicago,  he  was  convicted 
not  for  murder,  theft,  violation  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act,  or  other  mobster  activity  but  for 
income  tax  evasion.  Perhaps,  it  is  time  we  go 
after  the  modern  day  cargo  thieves  indi- 
rectly too,  as  my  bill  proposes.  Above  all, 
this  proposal  would  furnish  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  arsenal  of  weapons  our  federal 
courts  can  use  against  those  who  engage  in 
the  theft  of  goods  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce, those  v^o  "fence"  such  goods  and 
the  buyer  who  deals  in  stolen  goods. 

My  third  bill,  S.  1763,  would  provide  airlines 
a  "dollar  sign"  incentive  to  Improve  security 
practices  by  requiring  them  to  compensate 
shippers  at  full  cash  value  for  the  theft,  loss 
or  damage  to  cargo,  thereby  conforming  air- 
lines to  truck,  rail  and  maritime  liability 
practices  of  cash  value  reimbursement. 

Just  as  airlines  are  beginning  to  come  of 
age  in  the  cargo  transport  business,  they 
should  also  be  required  to  observe  a  loss 
compensation  divorced  from  the  horse  and 
buggy  days.  Their  current  50-cents-per- 
pound  domestic  liability  rate  Is  a  hand-me- 
down  from  the  pre-air  cargo  industry  era 
back  in  the  early  1900s.  Today,  international 
air  cargo  losses  are  comp>ensated  at  (7.52  per 
pound,  which  proves  that  the  domestic  rate 
is  wholly  unrealistic  and  grossly  unfair  to 
the  shipping  puWic.  Whether  the  whole  air 
carrier  industry  has  yet  developed  a  real 
commitment  to  cargo  security  might  seem 
questionable.  Too  much  of  the  carrier  indus- 
try has  not  become  convinced  that  cargo 
losses  strike  at  its  profit  and  loss  statements. 
When  they  do  or  someone  pushes  them  into 
it,  we  will  see  more  affirmative  movement 
towards  a  goal  of  adequate  protection  for 
shipments  of  air  cargo.  Some  airlines  have 
taken  constructive  steps.  We  hope  the  prac- 
tice win  spread. 

Meanwhile,  we  believe  that  good  secvuity 
Is  good  business  for  everyone's  business.  It 
would  seem  to  l>e  one  of  today's  most  im- 
portant answers  if  the  carrier  Industry  is  to 
serve  the  country's  shipper  and  consumer 
public. 


HEROIN    MAINTENANCE?    THE 
AMSTERDAM  NEWS  SAYS  "NO" 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NIW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTViS 

Tuesday.  AprU  11.  1972 

Mr.  RANGEXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  possi- 
bility of  heroin  maintenance  programs 
being  imposed  on  the  black  and  Spanish- 
speaking    people    of    New    York    City 
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looms  as  a  morbid  shadow  over  Harlem. 
Those  who  falsely  believe  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  drug-related  crime  is  the  same  as 
dealing  with  drug  addiction  are  calling 
for  an  imposed  system  of  free  heroin. 
Under  such  a  system  this  killer  drug 
would  be  made  ^.vailable  upon  demand  to 
these  who  line  up  twice  a  day  for  their 
injection  of  death.  The  9-year-old  junkie 
who  began  using  heroin  to  escape  from 
the  misery  around  him  will  be  written  off. 
The  addict  who  has  never  tried  metha- 
done or  drug-free  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams will  be  written  off.  The  drug-de- 
pendent youth  who  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  treatment  program  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  underlying  socio- 
economic, environmental,  and  psycholog- 
ical roots  of  addiction  will  also  be  writ- 
ten off — all  in  the  name  of  "crime  con- 
trol" and  "law  and  order." 

There  is  much  we  do  not  know  about 
the  effects  of  heroin  on  the  human  body. 
Our  doctors  do  not  fully  imderstand  the 
overdose  phenomenon  that  left  over  1,000 
New  Yorkers  dead  in  1971,  many  of  them 
teenagers.  Our  scientists  are  still  re- 
searching the  question  of  whether  or  not 
an  individual  can  stabilize  on  heroin  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  addict 
will  have  to  be  given  an  ever-increasing 
dose  of  the  drug. 

Free  heroin  proposals  ignore  this  type 
of  fundamental  question.  We  cannot 
morally  contemplate  heroin  maintenance 
and  abandon  aU  hope  that  the  addict  can 
be  helped.  Heroin  maintenance  is  not 
"treatment,"  it  is  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans to  lives  of  despair  and  defeat. 

The  people  of  Harlem  are  outraged  at 
proposals  to  force  heroin  maintenance 
on  our  community.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Amsterdam  News  recently  condemned 
the  concept  of  free  heroin  in  an  incisive 
editorial  which  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  Congress  at  this 
time. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Down  Wpth  Free  Heroin 
Harlem  Congressman  Charles  Range!  has 
raised  some  serious  questions  about  the  Free 
Heroin  experiment  proposed  by  Mayor  Lind- 
say and  others. 

"Who  are  the  latest  proponents  of  heroin 
maintenance?"  asks  Cong.  Rangel. 

"Answer:  A  police  commissioner,  a  sheriff, 
a  poUtlcan  with  a  hard-hat  constituency,  a 
U.S.  prosecutor  and  a  Committee  on  Crime 
prevention." 

"Not  one  of  these  law-and-order  folk  could 
even  remotely  be  considered  a  drug  expert.  It 
Is  Indeed  revealing  that  few.  If  any,  acknowl- 
edged experts  have  endorsed  so  risky  an  ex- 
periment," Rangel  said.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Amsterdam  News. 

Rangel 's  attack  on  the  Mayor's  Narcotics 
CouncU  and  other  supporters  of  the  Free 
Heroin  project  are  echoed  by  many  commu- 
nity anti-drug  leaders. 

Andrew  Henderson,  Director  of  Operation 
Helping  Hand,  which  runs  a  state  and  clty- 
flnanced  drug  program  In  Harlem,  has  classi- 
fied heroin  and  methadone  maintenance  alike 
as  "a  means  to  Institutionalize  and  profes- 
sionalize our  destruction.  .  .  . 

"The  advocates  of  heroin  maintenance  are 
the  parasites  that  feed  on  Black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  peoples'  soxils.  but.  in  order  to  usurp 
us;  they  miast  first  render  us  helpless,"  be 
finds. 

On  the  other  side,  police  officials,  Lindsay's 
administration  and  others  point  out  that  the 
heroin  project  would  Include  only  presently 
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addicted  persons;  and  that  free  heroin  would 
ruin  the  underworld  market  for  the  drug. 

After  reviewing  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  the  Amsterdam  News  Is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  experiments  with  Free  Heroin. 

The  drug  epidemic  In  our  society  cannot 
be  solved  by  avoiding  the  underlying  issues 
and  dealing  with  addicts  In  this  fashion. 
Black  people,  young  and  old,  escape  to  drugs 
because  of  the  incredible  oppression  and  the 
resulting  frustrations  caused  by  racial  dis- 
crimination in  America. 

In  addition,  we  are  convinced  that  an  ex- 
perimental free  Heroin  Project  would  not 
represent  the  massive  attack  on  the  drug 
problem  that  is  really  needed  to  Immediately 
bring  relief  to  Black  communities. 

Mayor  Undsay,  police  offlclals,  and  others 
should  forget  the  Free  Heroin  approach. 

They  should  begin  to  realistically  deal  with 
the  problems  in  our  communities. 

They  should  find  and  commit  the  massive 
funds  and  personnel  necessary  to  mount  an 
all-out  attack  on  drugs  and  to  place  every 
addict  under  care,  Intensive  with  adequate 
psychological,  social,  employment  and  edu- 
cational counseling. 


April  12,  1972 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— X 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently reintroduced  the  Telephone  Pri- 
vacy Act  (H.R.  14097)  with  28  cospon- 
sors. 

This  bill  would  give  to  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  basiness 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  to  require  the  phone  com- 
pany, instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those  indi- 
viduals in  the  phonebook  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zations and  opinion  poll  takers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agen- 
cies or  any  other  individuals  or  com- 
panies with  whom  the  individual  has  an 
existing  contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9, 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am  plac- 
ing an  eighth  sampling  of  these  letters 
into  the  Record,  since  they  describe  far 
more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

Santa  Ana,  Calif., 

March  31.  1972. 
Hon.  Les  AspiN, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dk&r  Sir:  I  noticed  an  article  In  the  PUot, 
a  local  newspaper  of  Newport  Beach,  Cal., 
about  the  bill  you  are  Introducing  to  cur- 
tall  telephone  solicitation. 

Mrs.  Walton  and  1  get  sick  and  tired  of 
running  to  the  phone  for  that  kind  of  calls. 


Sometimes  It  means  an  Interruption  of  our 
evening  meal;  other  times  we  tear  in  from 
outdoors.  We  pay  for  the  phone  for  our 
own,  private  use — not  for  the  use  of  people 
trying  to  sell  us  something. 


Lake  Oswego.  Orec, 

Marcel  31,  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Aspin:  We  heartily 
wish  you  success  in  your  efforts  to  secure  a 
"no  solicitors"  sign  for  our  telephones.  This 
is  greatly  needed  a  kind  of  "fifth  pollution" 
after  noise  pollution  (and  air,  water,  land) 
a  sort  of  "privacy  pollution." 

Good  luck!!  You  have  our  support  and 
thanks,  if  the  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  Is  true. 

And  good  wishes. 


Ursinus  College, 
Collegeville.  Pa.,  March  25.  1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Aspin:  I  recently  read 
a  brief  item  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
that  you  are  the  sponsor  of  a  bill  In  Con- 
gress described  as  "a  telephone  privacy  bill, 
which  would  give  citizens  the  right  to  be 
free  of  commercial  solicitation  via  the  tele- 
phone." 

I  have  not  seen  any  further  Information 
on  your  proposed  bill,  but  I  hope  It  also 
covers  an  aspect  of  telephone  privacy  which 
Is  of  considerable  concern  to  me,  and  that 
is  the  $6.00  yearly  charge  Imposed  by  Bell 
of  Pennsylvania  and  other  companies  In  the 
Bell  System  for  imllsted  telephone  numbers. 
As  I  see  it,  a  citizen  who  chooses  to  enjoy 
a  bit  more  privacy  In  our  electronic  age  is 
being  penalized  by  this  exorbitant  charge.  I 
view  it  as  an  outrageous  tax  on  privacy 
about  which  the  various  state  utilities  com- 
irisslons  seem  unconcerned. 

My  views  are  set  forth  In  more  detail  In 
the  enclosed  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Bulletin,  a  condensed  version  of  which 
appeared  on  March  20. 

I   hope  that   your  bill   deals,  or  can   be 
amended  to  deal,  with  this  matter.  I  urge 
Congressional  action. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 

April  4.  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rep.  Aspin:  I  have  noted  recently  In 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  a  good  article 
about  your  bill  to  place  a  "no  solicitors"  sign 
on  my  telephone.  I'm  for  It — we  have  been 
bothered  no  end  by  unsolicited  phone  calls, 
and  I  am  no  longer  kind  to  the  solicitors. 
In  fact,  I  have  compiled  a  list  of  companies 
who  are  intruding  Into  the  privacy  of  my 
home  and  refuse  to  deal  with  these  com- 
panies. Recently  we  received  a  "long  distance 
call  from  Chicago"  from  the  "United  States 
Steel  Company"  who  turned  out  to  be  a  local 
siding  contractor!  (I  wrote  to  USS  about  It — 
they  do  not  condone  It.) 

Your  solution  Is  an  excellent  one — I  am 
writing  to  my  congressman  about  supporting 
your  bill.  Right  on! 
Sincerely, 


Rochester,  N.Y., 

April  3.  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  very  much  interested  In  an 
article  which  appeared  In  our  Rochester 
Times-Union  regarding   unwanted  sollclta- 
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tlons  by  phone,  which  would  bar  commercial 
firms  from  making  these  nuisance  calls. 

This  Is  a  very  good  bill  which  I  understand 
you  are  planning  to  Introduce,  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  people  who  would  be 
pleased  to  see  such  a  bill  passed. 

My  husband  and  I  are  elderly  people  (In 
our  80's)  and  such  calls  often  come  at  an 
Inconvenient  time.  We  do  own  our  own  home, 
but  we  have  always  done  our  own  repairing, 
or.  If  necessary  to  hire  someone  else,  we  are 
famUiar  with  the  "Yellow  Pages"  and  can 
look  the  matter  up  for  ourselves. 

I  am  writing  to  our  New  York  representa- 
tive, Mr.  Frank  Horton,  asking  him  to  vote 
yes  when  your  bill  comes  before  the  Congress. 
Yours  very  truly, 


THE  ROLE  OF  ENFORCEMENT 
IN  AIR  TRAVEL 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  a  speech  given  by  Richard  J. 
O'Melia,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
forcement of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
before  the  southern  regional  meeting 
of  ASTA,  Inc.,  earlier  this  year.  In  this 
speech,  Mr.  O'Melia  explains  the  role  of 
enforcement  in  air  travel  and  outlines 
innovations  and  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  Bureau  within 
the  past  few  years: 
The  Role  of  Enforcement  in  Air  Travel 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you  today  at  this  your  first 
Southern  Regional  Meeting.  I  was  In  Chi- 
cago just  last  month  to  address  ASTA's  Cen- 
tral Regional  Meeting.  However,  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  my  remarks  today  will  not 
be  a  carbon  copy  of  that  speech.  Instead, 
since  this  Is  the  first  chance  that  I  have 
had  to  appear  before  the  ASTA  members  In 
this  region,  I  want  to  seize  this  opportunity 
to  familiarize  you  generally  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Enforcement.  I  want 
to  tell  you  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
are  doing  In  enforcing  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  and  the  regulations  related  to  air  travel — 
an  area  directly  related  to  your  own 
activities. 

In  past  years,  speakers  would  sometimes 
begin  by  saying  that  a  speech  should  be  like 
a  skirt — long  enough  to  cover  the  subject 
but  short  enough  to  make  it  Interesting. 
But  that  was  before  the  days  of  the  mini- 
skirt. I  think  enforcement  In  the  travel  busi- 
ness Is  too  Important  for  a  mini-speech. 
What  I  hope,  since  I'm  speaking  about  our 
activities,  is  that  this  speech  will  be  like  a 
peek-a-boo  blouse — revealing  enough  to  give 
you  some  good  Insights  Into  our  work  with- 
out running  afoul  of  the  law  on  Indecent 
exposure. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  .Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Enforcement  on  May  6,  1969, 
I  recognized  that  no  one  truly  likes  a  c<^ 
unless  It's  his  family.  To  the  lawbreaker 
you're  a  threat  to  his  way  of  life  and  to  the 
law-abiding  citizen  you're  a  tax  burden  who 
never  seems  to  be  In  the  right  spot  at  the 
right  time.  So,  from  the  very  beginning,  I 
accepted  the  fact  that  I  might  not  be  liked 
but,  I  determined  to  bend  every  effort  to- 
ward being  respected.  Of  course,  respect  has 
to  be  earned — earned  by  deeds  constituting 
a  100  per  cent  effort  and  also  by  results.  We 
are  happy  and  proud  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. I  am  aware  that  comparisons  are 
often  considered  odious  but  today,  with  your 
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forebearance,  I  Intend  to  draw  comparisons 
between  the  pre-O'Mella  years  and  O'Melia — 
"2  years,  8  months  and  25  days".  My  pur- 
pose Is  to  stress  that — yes,  our  role  of  en- 
forcement In  air  travel  has  taken  a  tougher 
line.  I  want  to  substantiate  that  statement 
with  some  pertinent  statistics  and  hopefully 
to  convince  you  that  a  tougher  enforcement 
line  Is  In  our  mutual  Interest. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  the  Bureau  of 
Enforcement  until  recently  was  comprised 
of  an  Investigation  Division,  a  Legal  Divi- 
sion and  a  Consumer  Complaint  Section. 
However,  in  December  1970  CAB  Chairman 
Secor  Browne  transferred  the  Consumer 
Complaint  Sector  to  the  new  and  independ- 
ent Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  This  gave  con- 
sumer problems  new  and  separate  attention 
that  they  merited,  and  sharpened  the  Bu- 
reau In  Its  primary  function  of  enforcement. 
The  following  month,  January  1971,  the 
Chairman  recast  the  Legal  Division  Into  two 
distinct  parts:  A  Formal  Proceedings  Divi- 
sion and  an  Informal  Compliance  Division. 
This  new  three-Division  structure  was  de- 
signed to  more  effectively  tackle  the  Bureau's 
legal  workload,  to  produce  a  higher  quality 
of  work  product  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
vote more  Bureau  effort  to  new  areas  requir- 
ing specialized  enforcement  attention.  We  re- 
cruited new  talent  for  key  staff  positions 
and  drew  sharper  lines  of  responsibility. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  work  of  our 
three  divisions,  beginning  with  the  Investi- 
gation Division. 

investigation  division 
The  function  of  this  Division — to  conduct 
investigations  of  reported  and  suspected  vio- 
lations— is  a  broad  and  even  more  complex 
assignment.  Its  goal  is  not  only  to  ferret  out 
violations  but  more  importantly  to  supply 
an  evidentiary  basis  for  proceeding  In  our 
formal  and  Informal  cases.  Its  staff  consists 
of  eight  Investigators,  Including  the  Divi- 
sion Chief — the  same  number  It  had  In  1962, 
ten  years  ago,  and  only  two  Investigators 
more  than  It  had  twenty  years  ago.  Obvious- 
ly, wltn  such  a  limited  staff,  we  are  unable 
to  conduct  field  Investigations  Into  every 
complaint.  A  substantial  number  of  inves- 
tigations are  handled  either  through  corre- 
spondence or  telephone  inquiries. 

Lacking  additional  investigators  and  con- 
fronted with  an  ever  expanding  Industry,  we 
have  found  It  necessary  to  make  maximum 
use  of  ovir  staff  through  improvement  in 
techniques,  utilization  of  modern  equipment, 
and  selection  of  major  problem  areas  for 
massive  investigations.  Microfilm  equip- 
ment— film  recorders  for  copying  docu- 
ments—  have  been  acquired  to  assist  our  In- 
vestigators. In  addition  to  traditional  In- 
vestigative techniques,  questionnaires  have 
been  employed  to  develop  information  from 
participants  on  charter  trips.  We  have  found 
this  to  be  an  effective  tool.  Data  obtained 
are  being  put  into  computers  to  help  us 
analyze  and  retrieve  information  more 
quickly.  This  automatic  data  processing  will, 
we  hope,  be  of  tremendous  help  In  showing 
us  patterns  and  trends  in  enforcement  prob- 
lems by  types  of  violations  and  by  categories 
of  violators.  And  we  have  devoted  a  substan- 
tial part  of  our  resources  to  breaking  down 
major  problem  areas,  particularly  in  the 
charter  field.  I  expect  that  most  of  you  are 
aware  of  the  extensive  Investigations  we 
made  in  1968  and  1969  into  the  West  Coast 
and  East  Coast  charter  markets.  In  the  West 
Coast  investigation  alone,  the  records  of  7 
carriers  were  examined,  over  100  witnesses 
Interviewed,  more  than  2,000  pages  of  tran- 
script were  developed  and  over  50,000  docu- 
ments were  reproduced.  Both  of  these  inves- 
tigations led  to  the  Issuance  of  cease  and 
desist  orders  and  the  imposition  of  civil 
penalties. 

Most  of  our  charter  problems  have  been 
concentrated  on  East  and  West  Coasts.  It  is 
true  that  relatively  few  difficulties  have  been 
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encountered  In  the  mid-South.  I  want  to 
conclude  from  this  that  the  caliber  of  your 
operators  Is  very  good  Insofar  as  observance 
of  the  charter  regulations  Is  concerned.  I 
congratulate  you  on  this  and  hope  that  you 
will  keep  It  this  way. 

INFORMAL   COMPLIANCE   DIVISION 

The  Informal  Compliance  Division,  con- 
sisting of  six  attorneys,  has  as  Its  primary 
purpose  the  seeking  of  voluntary  observance 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and  the  Board's 
regulations.  Its  responsibility  encompasses 
all  segments  of  the  air  transport  Industry. 
It  Is  called  upon  to  resolve  complex  legal 
Issues  of  interpretation  and  to  bring  about 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  law. 
Some  90  per  cent  of  the  violations  coming 
to  the  Bureau's  attention  are  handled  In- 
formally, and  these  violations  come  In  a  con- 
stant stream. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  work 
Involved,  the  Bureau  last  year  concluded 
some  780  Informal  compliance  cases  and 
dealt  with  over  a  hundred  requests  for  in- 
formation or  Interpretation,  many  of  which 
required  both  legal  and  factual  research.  We 
are  pleased  that  In  the  predominant  number 
of  cases  Involving  violations,  the  parties  In 
question  volunUrlly  agree  to  take  corrective 
action  Immediately  to  discontinue  the  viola- 
tion. In  those  circumstances,  more  time- 
consuming  and  more  costly  formal  measures 
are  unnecessary. 

You  may  also  be  interested  to  know  the 
major  areas  of  violations  that  we  deal  with. 
Very  briefiy,  about  25  percent  of  our  cases 
Involve  misleading  advertising  and  other  un- 
fair methods  of  competition  and  some  14 
percent  deal  with  tariff  violations — either 
overcharging  or  unlawful  rebating.  Improper 
advertisements  of  pro  rata  charters  In  mass 
media  are  prevalent  and  harmful.  We  are 
preparing  a  statement  on  this  particular 
problem  to  assist  the  industry,  and  hope  to 
obtain  ASTA's  assistance  In  giving  wide  cir- 
culation to  this  release.  Two  other  major 
areas  are  failure  to  make  required  reports — 
some  8  i)ercent  of  otir  cases,  and  failure  of 
air  taxis  to  register — 5  percent  of  our  work- 
load. But  the  single  most  important  and 
most  difficult  area  of  compliance — and  this 
is  what  Is  of  prlmaxy  concern  to  you — Is  in 
the  charter  field.  Last  year  over  37  percent 
of  our  cases,  of  our  manhours,  of  our  efforts 
were  dealt  with  the  problem  of  charter  viola- 
tions. To  combat  this  situation  we  need  not 
only  a  vigorous  enforcement  program,  but 
also  a  strong  educational  program.  Air  car- 
riers, travel  agents  and  the  travelling  public 
must  all  be  more  aware  of  what  Is  permis- 
sible and  what  Isn't.  ASTA  has  been  and  can 
be  of  great  assistance  to  us  In  this  respect. 

FORMAL   PROCEEDINGS   DIVISION 

The  Formal  Proceedings  Division  was 
created  to  adjudicate  and  litigate  the  more 
serious  and  flagrant  violations  of  the  Act 
free  from  other  responsibilities.  It  has  en- 
abled specific  staff  attorneys  to  work  full- 
time  on  formal  proceedings  and  has  facili- 
tated greater  emphasis  on  particular  cases. 
Legal  teams  are  now  assigned  to  proceedings 
before  a  hearing  examiner  or  a  federal  court 
to  give  each  case  the  depth  that  specialized 
efforts  can  provide.  Our  traditional  types  of 
formal  actions  have  benefited  from  the  new 
formation  and  the  metamorphosis  has  pro- 
vided the  Bureau  with  the  capability  to  pur- 
sue new  enf(Mx:einent  areas  using  relatively 
untried  enforcement  measures. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  What  have  we 
done  in  the  past  year?  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  development  of  1971  was  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Bureau  of  Enforcement  to 
take  certain  cases  to  the  Federal  District 
Courts.  We  recognize  that  resorting  to  the 
ooxirt  system  is  a  drastic  remedy  for  a  regu- 
latory agency.  But  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  court  proceedings  are  the  only  answer 
to  solve  certain  serious  problems.  Accord- 
ingly, during  1971,  the  Bureau  Initiated  three 
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court  suits  and  participated  in  one  other  as 
amicus  curiae  or  "friend  of  the  court".  In 
comparison,  in  the  years  immediately  before 
my  arrival  with  the  Bureau,  no  such  court 
actions  were  Instituted.  To  help  explain  what 
type  of  actions  the  Bureau  must  take  to 
court,  let  me  briefly  highlight  our  court  ac- 
tions of  the  past  year. 

In  our  most  far  reaching  case,  the  Board, 
In  September  1971,  filed  suit  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York  against  sixteen  individuals  and 
organizations  charging  violations  of  the 
Board's  charter  regulations  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act.  This  suit  seeks  Injunctions  to 
prevent  the  defendants  from  acting  as  in- 
direct air  carriers  or  indirect  foreign  air  car- 
riers In  violation  of  the  Act.  This  action 
represents  the  first  time  that  the  Board  has 
taken  direct  Federal  Court  action  against 
persons  allegedly  Involved  In  illegally  solicit- 
ing members  of  the  general  public  for  pas- 
sage on  transatlantic  charter  flights. 

As  I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate,  this  suit 
is  the  cvilmlnatlon  of  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation and  lengthy  trial  preparation. 
Although  certain  procedural  delays.  Includ- 
ing the  Joining  as  defendants  of  nine  direct 
carriers,  have  kept  the  Court  from  issuing 
a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  set  this  case  for  trial 
as  quickly  as  ptoesible. 

This  East  Coast  Consolldators  Case,  as  we 
call  it,  is  not  the  only  action  brought  by  the 
Board  In  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York.  As 
you  may  remember,  in  June  of  1971,  we  filed 
suit  against  Alitalia  seeking  to  enjoin  the 
sale  of  youth  fare  tickets  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  Alitalia's  youth  fare  tariff.  Less 
than  two  weeks  after  the  Bureau  first  learned 
of  Alitalia's  activities,  the  Court  found  Ali- 
talia in  violation  of  the  Act  and  indicated 
that  the  requested  injunction  would  be 
signed.  Following  the  Court's  indication  it 
was  prepared  to  enjoin  further  sale  of  tickets, 
Alitalia  agreed  to  discontinue  immediately 
the  unauthorized  sales. 

The  one  case  in  which  the  Board  appeared 
as  amicus  curiae  may  be  of  special  interest 
to  you  since  it  was  initiated  by  three  ASTA 
members  in  the  Loe  Angeles  area.  This  suit 
WM  filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Central  District  of  California  and  sought  an 
injunction  against  a  chartering  organization 
and  several  individuals  alleged  to  have  t>een 
engaged  in  unauthorized  indirect  air  carrier 
activity.  Prior  to  filing  this  complaint  ASTA's 
Oeneral  Counsel  consulted  with  vis  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the 
Court  for  an  amicus  brief  to  be  filed  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  analyzing  the  concept  of 
indirect  air  carriage,  a  key  issue  in  the  pro- 
posed litigation.  We  were  delighted  to  do 
this — both  to  assist  our  ASTA  friends  and, 
frankly  to  serve  our  own  interests.  We  be- 
lieved It  would  greatly  assist  us  in  future 
cases  for  the  California  court  to  issue  a  sound 
decision.  We  feel  that  our  contribution  was 
of  substantial  help  to  the  court  in  issuing 
Its  injunction  of  the  unlawful  indirect  air 
carriage. 

Prior  to  the  filing  of  that  case,  I  and  the 
Chief  of  our  Investigation  Division  met  with 
ASTA  officials  on  the  West  Coast,  and  an  En- 
forcement Attorney  was  sent  to  California  to 
be  present  at  the  hearing  in  the  event  the 
Court  had  any  further  questions  on  this 
'.ssue.  The  outcome  of  this  case  was  the 
Issuance  of  the  injunction  requested. 
As  you  may  know,  this  decision  has 
been  appealed.  We  have  filed  an  amicus  brief 
in  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
oral  argument  Is  scheduled  for  April  4,  1972. 
You  should  also  be  aware  that  an  injunc- 
tion was  sought  by  a  number  of  travel  agents 
against  varioxis  "clubs"  In  a  New  Jersey  state 
court  alleging,  among  other  things,  that  these 
clubs  were  holding  out  air  transportation  to 
the  general  public;  that  is,  that  the  de- 
fendants were  engaged  In  indirect  air  trans- 
portation without  authority  from  the  Board. 
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The  trial  covirt  granted  summary  Judgment 
for  the  defendants.  But  this  was  reversed 
and  remanded  by  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Jersey  late  last  month.  The  Superior  Coiirt's 
ruling  is  of  importance  to  you.  It  stated  (1) 
that  the  allegations  of  the  travel  agents,  if 
proved,   would  establish   a  violation   of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,   (2)    that  violation  of 
the  certificate  provisions  of  the  Act  gives  rise 
to  a  federal  course  of  action  in  favor  of  those 
Injured  thereby,  and  (3)  that  the  state  courts 
have  Jurisdiction — concurrently  with  the  fed- 
eral courts  to  entertain  suits  for  violation  of 
the  certificate  provisions.  In  that  very  signi- 
ficant New  Jersey  case  the  Board  again,  at 
the  request  of  the  Court,  furnished  Its  views 
as  to  what  constitutes  Indirect  air  carriage. 
This  emphasis  on  court  action  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  abandoned  administra- 
tive action  before  the  Board.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  past  year  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  on  record  with  respect  to  Bu- 
reau action  at  the  Board  level.  For  exam- 
ple,  since  July   1,   1971,  we  have  collected 
through  negotiated  settlements,  a  total   of 
$184,200  in  civil  penalties  for  various  vio- 
lations of  the  Act  and  Regulations.  This  sum 
Includes  $142,000  which  was  collected  from 
two  supplemental  carriers  for  certain  char- 
ter  filght    violations.    The    average    annual 
civil  penalty  assessments  in  the  years  prior 
to  my  coming  with  the  Bureau  was  around 
$40,000. 

When  negotiated  settlements  cannot  be 
reached,  the  Bureau  is  prepared  to  go  to 
trial,  as  it  did  last  June  against  American 
Flyers  Airline  Corporation,  now  Universal 
Airlines,  Inc.  That  proceeding  resulted  In 
a  litigated  Board  order  to  cease  and  desist. 
Another  area  of  vital  concern  to  the  Bu- 
reau is  the  tremendous  recent  growth  of 
the  so-called  private  flying  clubs.  As  you 
know,  flying  clubs  which  purport  to  be  pri- 
vate entitles  operating  their  own  aircraft 
for  the  benefit  of  their  members,  have  been 
in  existence  for  approximately  10  years.  The 
failure  rate  on  these  clubs  has  been  quite 
high  and  there  have  been  many  clubs  that 
have  gone  in  and  out  of  business  during 
this  period  of  time. 

However,  several  of  the  clubs  that  have 
survived  have  recently  experienced  tremen- 
dous membership  growth  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  extensive  advertising  in  mass  media, 
Including  radio,  TV  and  nationally  circu- 
lated magazines.  They  have  also  acquired 
large  aircraft,  including  Jets.  These  large  air- 
craft are  now  available  because  the  certifi- 
cated carriers  are  converting  to  vridebodied 
Jets.  As  the  size  and  number  of  flying  clubs 
grow,  so  grows  the  Bureau's  concern  that 
such  flying  clubs  are  not  true  clubs,  but  are 
in  fact  mere  devices  to  offer  common  car- 
rier air  service  to  the  general  public. 

The  issue  involved  is  whether  a  particular 
flying  club  has  gone  over  the  line  Into  un- 
authorized common  carrier  operations  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  We 
think  that  some  of  these  clubs  have  crossed 
over  the  line.  Accordingly,  we  have  recent- 
ly filed  a  complaint  against  Voyager  1000,  an 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  travel  club,  alleging 
that  it  Is  engaged  in  air  transportation 
without  Board  authority.  The  outcome  of 
this  case  will  provide  guidance  in  future  fly- 
ing club  cases.  We  intend  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  other  flying  clubs  and  will  flle  com- 
plaints against  any  others  we  feel  are  oper- 
ating illegally. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  our  attempts  to 
enforce  the  Act  and  RegiUations  has  been  an 
occasional  inability  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation and  documentation  necessary  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  viable  enforcement  case.  In 
recognition  of  this,  the  Board  on  March  5, 
1971,  vested  the  Bureau  with  delegated  au- 
thority to  issue  Board  orders  requiring  the 
submission  of  documents,  reports  and  In- 
formation by  U.S.  carriers.  Pursuant  to  this 
delegation,  on  March  26,  1971,  I  issued  the 
first    such    order   against   Capitol    Intema- 
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tional  Airways,  directing  It  to  submit  speci- 
fied Information  and  docimients  within  30 
days.  Capitol  complied  with  this  order. 

While  this  delegated  authority  does  not 
extend  to  foreign  carriers,  they  are  neverthe- 
less required  to  furnish  certain  information 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  In  a  very 
recent  case,  a  foreign  carrier.  Laker  Airways, 
failed  to  submit  required  information  re- 
quested by  this  Bureau.  Fticed  with  this  in- 
transigence, the  Board  on  December  27,  is- 
sued an  order  requiring  Laker  Airways  to 
submit  charter  documentation.  The  order 
declared  that  this  action  was  taken  because 
of  Laker's  indifference  to  previous  informal 
requests  of  the  Board's  staff  for  Information. 
Laker  has  asked  the  Board  to  reconsider  this 
order.  The  Bureau  is,  of  course,  opposing 
Laker's  motion. 

Underlying  our  broad  enforcement  author- 
ity is  the  fundamental  power  under  section 
407(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  inspect 
books,  records  and  facilities  of  all  air  carriers, 
including  air  taxis.  In  a  recent  Instance  lii 
which  this  power  was  challenged  by  Easier 
Flight  Service,  Inc.,  an  air  taxi  operator,  the 
Bureau  promptly  filed  a  formal  complaint 
seeking  suspension  of  Basler's  operation  au- 
thority. Hearing  was  held  on  December  15, 
and  this  case  is  now  awaiting  decision. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bureau 
has  undertaken  these  unprecedented  en- 
forcement actions  before  the  Board,  and  in 
the  Federal  courts,  with  a  staff  virtually  un- 
changed In  size  from  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Bureau's  total  legal  staff,  now 
numbering  12  attorneys,  remains  smaller 
than  the  In-house  legal  staffs  of  several  in- 
dividual airlines.  During  the  same  two  dec- 
ades the  air  transport  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  experienced  at  least  a  three-Told 
growth. 

That  completes  my  description  of  our  three 
divisions  and  on  what  they  do.  I  wanted  you 
to  see  our  operational  plan  because,  as  Flip 
WUson  would  put  it,  "What  you  see  is  what 
you  get"  I  And  we  hope  to  be  giving  you  a 
lot  more  enforcement  activity  that  will  keep 
the  travel  market  free  from  unlawful 
schemes  harmful  to  the  public  Interest. 

Before  concluding  I  want  to  tell  you 
brlefiy  of  two  developments  that  concern  and 
will  affect  your  business  enterprises. 

TRANSATI.ANTIC    COOPERATION    ON    CHARTER 
ENFORCEMENT    PROBLEMS 

First,  although  we  have  had  substantial  il- 
legal charter  problems  on  the  West  Coast 
our  most  crucial  current  charter  problems 
are  the  transatlantic  flights  in  general  and 
the  charters  between  New  York  and  London 
in  particular.  As  you  know,  the  New  York- 
London  route  represents  the  largest  charter 
market  and,  unfortunately,  the  enforcement 
problems  are  proportionate  size. 

In  approaching  the  transatlantic  charter 
problem,  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  governments  have 
recognized  the  need  for  tougher  enforcement 
action  to  enforce  in  particular  the  affinity 
charter  regulations.  In  an  effort  to  seek  co- 
operative, or  at  least  complementary  meas- 
ures on  this  problem,  a  team  consisting  of 
a  Board  member,  our  Investigation  Division 
Chief  and  me.  recently  went  to  London  to 
conduct  exploratory  talks  with  our  British 
enforcement  counterparts.  We  discovered 
that  although  our  approaches  are  basically 
different  in  many  respects,  the  two  systems 
do  complement  each  other.  In  essence,  the 
British  try  to  obtain  observance  of  their 
charter  regulations  prior  to  departure  of  the 
flight  and  direct  their  efforts  to  make  the 
charter  organization  demonstrate  that  it  Is  a 
legal  affinity  group.  Our  approach  is  on  an 
ex  post  facto  basis  through  post-flight  audits, 
with  primary  attention  focused  on  the  di- 
rect air  carrier.  We  want  the  direct  air  car- 
rier to  assure  itself  that  the  chartering 
group  meets  the  Board's  afllnlty  standards. 

Neither  the  U.K.  nor  the  Board  have  au- 
thority to  stop  illegal  charter  flights  prior 
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to  departure.  However,  when  Illegal  charters 
have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  car- 
rier, in  many  instances  the  flights  have  been 
cancelled,  or  passengers  who  are  not  bona 
fide  members  of  the  chartering  organization 
have  been  removed. 

The  British  propose  new  regulations  that 
will  be  effective  this  summer  which  will  re- 
quire the  flllng  of  essential  documents  by 
each  organization  approximately  one  month 
prior  to  the  flight  departure  date.  This  will 
in  turn  permit  the  authorities  to  check  to 
see  whether  the  organizations  are  charter- 
worthy.  We  have  In  mind  certain  changes  in 
the  CAB  regulations  which,  if  adopted,  would 
permit  us  to  make  pre-flight  checks  to  iso- 
late ineligible  passengers  and  reveal  un- 
charterworthy  organizations. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  from  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  we  have  hopes  that 
many  of  the  affinity  charter  problemia  will 
be  brought  into  line.  Our  court  complaint 
In  New  York  discussed  earlier  should  also 
clear  the  Illegal  charter  consolidator  out  of 
the  market  place. 

The  travel  group  charter  concept  which 
the  Board  proposed  on  December  30,  1971, 
is  also  being  considered  by  the  British.  This 
new  concept,  If  approved  by  both  countries 
may  be  in  operation  well  t)efore  the  end  of 
this  year.  As  you  may  have  seen  from  trade 
publications,  the  U.K.  Is  also  planning  to 
license  tour  organizations  and  Is  consider- 
ing substantial  sanctions  for  operators  who 
violate  the  U.K.  laws,  including  fines  and 
Imprisonment. 

FALSE   PASSENGER   STATEMENTS 

The  second  item  I  want  to  mention  is  that 
one  of  the  most  sinister  and  difficult  devices 
being  used,  primarily  on  transatlantic  char- 
ter flights,  is  the  false  passenger  statement 
to  conceal  the  ineligibility  of  participants  on 
affinity  charters.  Passengers  In  many  in- 
stances are  being  coerced  by  illegal  charter 
consolldators  to  sign  false  statements  as  to 
their  membership  in  the  chartering  orga- 
nization in  order  to  get  on  the  flight.  These 
statements  are  then,  in  turn,  being  employed 
by  carriers  as  evidence  of  the  charterworthi- 
ness  of  the  charterer  organization;  whereas, 
In  fact,  passengers  have  been  accepted  from 
the  general  public  and.  In  order  to  go  on  a 
flight,  have  signed  false  statements  under 
duress. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that  any  air 
carrier  that  relies  on  this  device  In  an  at- 
tempt to  legalize  illegal  charters  are  in  deep 
trouble.  We  will  not  accept  such  statements 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  eligibility  of  pas- 
sengers. We  expect  each  and  every  carrier 
to  make  responsible  checks  as  to  all  require- 
ments on  affinity  charters  to  insure  full  con- 
formance with  the  Board's  rcgvaatlons.  Such 
other  items  would  include  check  of  member- 
ship records,  review  of  bylaws,  flight  an- 
nouncements, etc. 

Under  present  Board  regulations  we  do  not 
have  access  to  the  lists  of  passenger  names 
and  addresses  on  flights  by  foreign  carriers 
in  advance  of  departure,  so  that  it  is  pre- 
sently not  possible  to  make  spot  checks  be- 
fore the  flights  operate.  This  Is  one  area  In 
which  we  are  requesting  amendment  of  the 
regulations  so  that  we  wUl  have  this  In- 
formation in  advance  of  each  flight  of  UB.- 
originating  groups  by  foreign  airlines.  As  for 
VS.  carriers,  these  records  are,  of  course, 
available  to  use  under  the  present  regulations 
and  will  be  requested  and  examined  by  my 
office  when  a  complaint  of  Illegality  is 
received. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  mentioned  that  we  are 
seeking  a  cooperative  enforcement  program 
with  the  British  and  plan  to  enter  into  talks 
with  other  European  countries  for  the  same 
purpose.  Fruitful  results  from  these  recipro- 
cal efforts  will  be  of  considerable  help  because 
of  our  limited  manpower.  Tat  the  same  rea- 
son, we  have  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
private  enforcement  machinery  by  the  Indus- 
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try  itself.  You  all  know  that  lATA  has  en- 
forcement procedures  and  their  Breaches 
Commission  levies  substantial  flnes  on  mem- 
ber airlines  found  guilty  of  infractions.  An- 
other example  is  the  self -enforcement  agree- 
ment between  U.S.  Supplemental  air  carriers, 
who  are  members  of  the  National  Air  Carrier 
Association  (NACA) .  This  agreement  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  in  December  1969.  Un- 
der this  agreement,  which  gives  an  impartial 
commissioner  authority  to  impose  fines  on 
the  member  carriers.  NACA  is  circulating 
among  its  members  the  names  of  non-char- 
terworthy  organizations,  encouraging  the 
member  carriers  to  remove  ineligible  passen- 
gers from  their  charters,  and  Is  Investigating 
complaints  alleging  violations.  This  is  a  con- 
structive endeavor,  and  we  hope  that  this 
industry  will  follow  this  example  and  adopt 
self-policing  measures. 

CONCLtrsION 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  my  opening  re- 
marks I  mentioned  that  this  would  not  be 
a  mini-speech.  Frankly.  I  don't  like  the  maxi- 
skirt and  I  hope  that  I  haven't  covered  this 
subject  down  to  the  ankles.  But  I  do  think 
it  la  useful  for  us  to  know  each  other  better 
and  for  you — fu  key  members  of  the  air 
travel  industry — ^to  know  what  we  in  the 
Board  are  doing  to  make  air  transportation 
sound,  enjoyable  and  prosperous.  Chairman 
Browne  and  all  the  other  Members  of  the 
Board  have  made  clear  their  support  of  a 
strong  enforcement  program  that  will  ac- 
complish these  ends. 

We  are  told  that  our  complex  and  heavy 
Income  tax  system  could  not  succeed  without 
the  willing  cooperation  of  the  tax  payers.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Board's  program  for  a 
growing  and  healthy  charter  Industry  will 
succeed,  and  I'm  equally  convinced  that  like 
our  tax  system  it  must  rely  on  the  whole- 
hearted coc^eration  of  the  public  and  of 
the  Industry.  ASTA  has  given  us  valuable 
support  In  our  efforts  throughout  the  years, 
which  we  greatly  appreciate,  and  I  want  to 
solicit  your  continued  assistance.  As  a  clos- 
ing thought,  please  watch  those  charters, 
and  be  on  the  lookout  for  phony  or  ques- 
tionable affinity  charters.  Remember  these 
four  key  points: 

( 1 )  Affinity  charters  should  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  public  solicitation  in  mass  media; 

(2)  Affinity  charter  participants  must  be 
members  of  the  affinity  group  for  six  months 
before  flight  departure; 

(3)  A  chartering  organization  should  not 
advertise  or  solicit  its  members  for  a  charter 
until  a  flrm  charter  contract  has  been  signed, 
and 

(4)  The  costs  of  charter  flights  must  be 
prorated  equally  among  aU  charter  passen- 
gers. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportimity  to 
meet  with  you. 


FEDERAL  PRESCHOOL  AND  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  PROGRAMS  FROM  A 
BLACK  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing policy  statement  paper  on  pre- 
school and  early  childhood  programs 
from  a  .black  perspective  was  prepared 
and  presented  by  an  able  and  distin- 
guished educator,  Evelyn  K.  Moore,  to 
the  recent  National  Policy  Conference 
on  Education  for  Blacks. 

I  recommend  its  analysis  and  excel- 
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lent  suggestions  for  those  interested  in 

this  vital  aspect  of  American  education: 

FEDERAL  Preschool  and  EIarlt  Childhood 

Programs  From  a  Black  Perspective 

A  part  of  the  new  Black  awareness  that 
has  grown  so  quickly  in  the  past  ten  years 
Is  our  understanding  of  how  Important  it  is 
that  we  raise  and  educate  our  children.  We 
have  discovered  that  it  is  a  task  far  too 
Important  to  leave  to  others.  Because  it  is 
through  education  that  we  really  maintain 
who  we  are  as  a  people.  Moreover,  we  have 
become  more  aware  that  the  present  con- 
figuration of  the  American  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Black  communities  across  the  coun- 
try has  little  to  do  with  enabling  our  Black 
children  to  survive  In  20th  century  America. 

Black  Harvard  psychologist.  Dr.  Chester 
Pierce,  says,  the  school  system  has  been  fan- 
tastically successful  in  neutralizing  children 
between  ages  5  and  16.  The  school  system 
was  designed  for  that  purpose  and  while  it 
merely  neutralizes  middle  class  white  chil- 
dren so  that  they  accept  the  prevailing  white 
political  system,  the  schools  generally  destroy 
the  poor  and  the  Black  altogether. 

Much  of  the  evidence  we  have  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  first  five  years  have  been 
developed  as  part  of  general  Investigations, 
especially  on  the  Federal  level  of  ways  to 
help  aU  children — not  Just  poor  or  Black 
children — become  more  competent.  I  know 
that  I  need  not  recount,  for  this  audience, 
the  history  of  prejudice  which  has  mas- 
queraded as  "scientific  findings."  Most  re- 
cently, we  have  had  to  refute  the  theories  of 
genetic  inferiority  propounded  by  such  per- 
son as  Jensen  (see  Jensen,  1969) .  The  1971 
report  of  the  National  Urban  League,  The 
Strengths  of  Black  Families,  refuted  Moynl- 
han  and  his  troops. 

If  by  the  time  our  children  reach  the  age 
of  five  they  have  not  learned  to  survive  with 
honor,  dignity  and  ability,  then  they  have 
already  been  shoved  to  the  back  of  the 
starting  line.  They  are  beginning  the  long 
distance  race  with  no  shoes — no  map  of  the 
course. 

There  Ls,  In  modem  day  America,  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  crucial  importance  of 
healthy  development  in  the  first  five  years 
of  the  child's  life.  The  purely  bi<rfoglcal  argu- 
ments for  the  Importance  of  this  period  are 
staggering.  It  Is  at  this  time  that  the  body 
goes  through  its  most  crucial  period  of 
growth.  Patterns,  both  mental  and  physical, 
are  being  set  that  can  be  undone  only  with 
great  difficulty. 

Formal  early  childhood  programs  are  a  rela- 
tively new  thing  for  Black  families,  as  noted 
by  Black  psychologist,  Dr.  John  Dill. 
Throughout  the  first  half  of  our  history  on 
this  continent.  Black  children  received  in- 
formal care  within  such  loose  family  ties  as 
were  allowed  to  exist.  The  second  half  of  our 
history  has  seen  our  children  generally  re- 
ceive informal  care  and  a  few  taking  part  In 
the  neighborhood  settlement  houses  which 
were  the  only  formal  resource  until  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  was  passed  in  1964. 

We  must  now  move  onward  and  enhance 
our  children's  growth — intellectually  and 
physically — within  the  Black  family  struc- 
ture. One  way  we  can  do  this  is  through  early 
childhood  programs. 

There  is  a  growing  need,  backed  by  a  grow- 
ing demand,  for  quality  child  care  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  women  who,  for  perhaps 
the  first  time,  are  entering  into  the  work 
force.  At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  six  million  pre-school 
children  with  working  mothers.  This  repre- 
sents a  50%  increase  since  1960,  more  than  8 
times  as  many  mothers  are  working  today 
than  were  In  1940.  This  Includes  both  white 
and  Black.  Of  the  6  million  children  under 
6,  about  1.2  million  were  Black  children 
whose  mothers  were  in  the  labor  force  as  of 
March  1970.  Of  that  total  880.000  were  mem- 
bers of  two  parent  families.  The  median  in- 
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come  of  families,  with  the  mother  and  father 
worlclng,  was  S8.179  in  1968.  There  were 
289,000  children  under  6  whoee  mothers  were 
head  of  the  household.  The  median  family 
income  of  the  female-headed  family  was 
$3,545.  One-half  of  all  Black  mothers  are  in 
the  labor  force  at  any  given  time  as  com- 
pared to  less  than  V3  of  white  mothers.  At 
the  present  time,  if  we  were  to  compute  the 
total  cost  for  both  center  care  and  pre-school 
care  that  is  needed.  It  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 2.5  billion  dollars  at  the  most. 

Many  welfare  programs  require  that  the 
mothers,  as  a  condition  for  welfare  services 
and  food  stamps,  worlc.  This  practice  too  is 
putting  a  demand  on  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments to  provide  some  form  of  child  care. 
This  care  is  cvistodial  for  the  most  part  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  much  worse. 

With  the  increased  politiclsation  of  every 
community-based  issue,  new  pressure  groups 
are  demanding,  and  rightfully  so,  that  child 
development  programs  and  institutions  meet 
the  comprehensl.ve  needs  of  Black  children, 
their  families  and  communities. 

Child  development  must  encompass  not 
only  the  Black  child's  cognitive,  physical 
and  social  need,  but  his  psychological  re- 
quirements as  well.  We  must  have  programs 
that  give  self-knowledge  and  self-respect. 
And  beyond  his  strengthened  belief  in  self, 
we  must  have  programs  that  give  the  child 
a  greater  sense  of  racial  awareness  and  pride. 

The  only  way  that  this  can  be  reasonably 
achieved  Is  for  the  community  to  have  the 
decision  making  authority.  The  community 
can  then  develop  educational  policy  which  is 
tailored  to  their  children's  distinctive  needs. 
As  we  have  shown,  the  first  five  years  of  life 
are  too  critical  to  be  entrusted  to  those  for 
whom  the  Black  child's  Interest  may  not  be 
predominant.  It  must  be  entrusted  to  the 
Black  community.  In  turn,  as  the  community 
nurtures  and  forms  child  development  cen- 
ters; child  development  centers  themselves 
become  catalysts  for  total  community  devel- 
opment. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  task  ahead,  the 
present  political  realities,  and  the  desperate 
need  for  some  kinds  of  minimum  standards 
for  these  programs,  the  federal  government 
should  be  the  main  funding  agent  Involved 
in  the  area  of  child  development.  Further,  as 
Black  experience  in  other  areas  has  so  amply 
shown,  too  often  politics  at  the  state  level 
Is  a  vehicle  for  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

Turning  to  the  federal  effort  to  date,  what 
has  been  the  recent  history  of  these  kinds  of 
programs? 

Firstly,  the  call  for  national  child  devel- 
opment came  with  the  President's  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  ChUdren. 
This  report  called  for  a  variety  of  steps  to  be 
taken  to  Improve  conditions  for  all  of  Amer- 
ica's children,  but  the  least  controversial 
recommendations  were  for  early  childhood 
programs. 

Secondly,  and  perhaps  more  importantly, 
child  development  was  a  top  priority  of  the 
1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children. 
This  report  emphasized  the  need  for  parent 
and  community  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  kinds  of  programs.  The  real 
impact  of  this  report  was  to  help  increase 
the  national  awareness  of  the  problem,  and 
to  point  up  the  need  for  comprehensive 
child  development  programs.  It  also  put  forth 
clear  recommendations  which  were  later  In- 
cluded in  the  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Act. 

The  current  level  of  federal  spending  in 
child  care  and  development  is  pitifully  low, 
only  about  $750  million.  This  amount  of 
money  is  not  adequate  when  we  consider  at 
least  8  million  children  are  urgently  in  need 
of  day  care.  It  Indicates  that  the  federal 
commitment  is  a  commitment  in  name  only. 

The  federal  programs  are  limited  not  only 
by  their  funds  but  by  their  scope;  that  is,  by 
the  type  of  child  that  they  accept.  Thus 
Head  Start,  the  only  significant  child  devel- 
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opment  program,  Is  limited  to  pre-school  age 
children  from  families  below  the  poverty 
level.  Clearly  the  need  transcends  such  arbi- 
trary boundaries. 

Head  Start,  the  first  federally  funded  com- 
prehensive program,  has  a  budget  of  roughly 
$375  million.  In  the  past  few  years  it  has 
not  grown — it  has  only  operated  at  main- 
tenance level. 

Dr.  Edward  Zlgler  of  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  has  estimated  It  would  cost  an 
additional  $1,126  billion.  Just  to  reach  the 
Head  Start  target  population.  The  target  pop- 
ulation is  defined  by  the  government  as  pre- 
school children  whose  families'  income  is 
below  poverty  level  as  established  by  OEO. 
Thus,  nearly  1.6  million  poor  children  In  the 
Head  Start  age  group  would  be  eligible  for 
the  program  if  there  were  enough  funds 
available.  At  the  current  level,  only  240,000 
children  are  served  by  Head  Start.  Of  the 
240,000  chUdren  80.000  children  are  in  full- 
day-year-round  programs.  Only  about  half 
of  these  children  are  Black. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Children,  Dr.  Edward  Zlgler 
said  that  "very  little"  present  day  care  un- 
der Title  IV-A  is  developmental. 

These  then  are  the  main  federal  programs 
that  bear  on  child  development.  Of  Title  IV-A 
expenditures,  60%  provide  care  for  chUdren 
in  their  own  homes,  e.g.,  babysitter;  30% 
provide  care  in  other  people's  home  and  very 
little  of  this  care  is  developmental.  Only  10% 
or  less  Is  spent  on  center  care.  We  should 
briefly  note  here  however;  that  ther  are 
other  small  expenditures  for  similar  pro- 
grams, but  they  do  not  add  significantly  to 
the  amounts  that  we  have  discussed  above. 
These  smaller  programs  are  to  be  found  un- 
der Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act;  under  Model  Cities,  and  in 
CAP  (Community  Action  Program)  versatile 
fimds. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  and  examine 
child  care  programs  under  the  Social  Secxir- 
Ity  Act.  This  is  "ntle  IV-A  which  provides 
money  and  services  for  child  welfare.  To  be 
eligible  for  these  programs  children  must 
come  from  families  under  the  Assistance  to 
PamUles  with  Dependent  Children,  or  under 
the  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN).  These 
are  administered  through  the  states,  which 
pay  25%  of  the  total  costs.  In  fiscal  1971  the 
combined  federal  and  state  expenditures  for 
the  WIN  programs  were  about  54  million  dol- 
lars. For  the  non-WIN  programs  were,  about 
205  million  dollars.  When  one  considers  the 
awesome  magnitude  of  providing  comprehen- 
sive child  development,  it  is  clear  that  the 
cost  per  child  in  these  programs  is  not 
adequate.  The  Social  Rehabilitation  service, 
the  federal  agency  that  administers  this  pro- 
gram, has  esimated  the  cost  per  child  under 
Title  IV-A  In  FY  71  to  be  $833.00.  This  they 
estimated  to  be  "lower  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  adequate  care." 

As  anyone  in  the  field  is  aware,  there  is  a 
debate  taking  place  around  the  country  on 
this  whole  question  of  child  development. 
There  are  conferences,  study  groups,  and 
pending  federal  action  that  enter  Into  the 
exchange,  and  suggest  various  alternatives 
for  action.  In  the  next  section  we  will  exam- 
ine the  issues  at  the  center  of  the  federal 
government's  own  consideration  of  child  de- 
velopment programs.  These  Include  funda- 
mental questions  arising  In  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  of  HEW,  debates  within 
the  Congress,  and  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive. 

This  last  category,  the  fundamental  con- 
flict between  the  Congress  and  the  present 
Administration,  Is  the  most  basic  and  the 
most  clear  cut.  The  sides  are  clear :  Are  child 
development  laws  necessary  and  wise?  The 
Congress  says  yes.  President  Nixon  says  no. 

Last  year  a  bipartisan  majority  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  a  compre- 
hensive child  development  Bill  as  part  of 
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the  OEO  extension.  The  bill  would  have  au- 
thorized a  $2  billion  appropriation  for  new 
child  development  programs.  This  program 
would  be  preceeded  by  an  initial  planning 
and  "gearing  up"  year  supported  by  a  $100 
million  authorization.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress approved  of  the  measiu-e.  President 
Nixon  vetoed  the  bill. 

Although  the  President's  reasoning  was 
totally  predictable,  we  will  recite  his  pale 
attempt  to  Justify  the  veto.  In  this  way  one 
sees  the  political  assumptions  which  Inform 
his  decisions  on  public  policy.  These  biases 
will  certainly  have  a  bearing  on  the  already 
uncertain  future  of  child  development  pro- 
grams. We  must  remember  here  that  though 
we  discuss  figures  and  dry-sounding  pro- 
grams, what  we  are  really  talking  about  are 
our  children.  How  are  they  to  grow  and 
learn? 

Firstly,  the  Administration  said  there  was 
no  demonstrated  need.  This  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  his  own  White  House  Conference 
and  his  ovm  Joint  Commission  on  the  Men- 
tal Health  of  Children.  Secondly,  he  said  the 
legislation  was  administratively  unworkable, 
with  the  States  relegated  to  an  insignificant 
role.  And  what  does  he  mean  by  administra- 
tively unworkable?  He  means  that  the  legis- 
lation placed  the  correct  emphasis  on  local 
control  and  fiexiblllty  to  meet  community 
needs.  It  gave  the  parents  of  the  children 
decision  making  authority  In  program  plan- 
ning and  operation.  Thirdly,  he  says  he  vetoed 
the  bill  because  it  duplicates  his  child  care 
programs  and  his  welfare  "reform"  program. 
These  programs  can  generally  be  described  as 
custodial.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  a  place 
where  welfare  recipient  can  deposit  their 
children  as  they  go  to  required  Jobs,  under 
HR  I.  Even  less  convincing  is  his  last  argu- 
ment, that  the  proposals  weaken  families  by 
substituting  "communal  approaches"  to 
child  rearing  for  family-centered  approaches. 
This  is  clearly  only  a  mask  to  cover  his  own 
opposition  to  the  parent  control  element  in 
the  legislation.  This  destruction  of  the  family 
that  he  speaks  of  is  in  fact  at  the  heart  of  his 
own  welfare  package,  since  mothers  will  be 
forced  to  leave  their  children  under  its  terms. 

That  President  Nixon  could  veto  the  child 
care  legislation  proves  that  all  of  the 
rhetoric  about  "a  commitment  to  the  first 
years  of  life''  is  empty  sloganeering.  And  it 
shows  us  that  in  a  political  year  the  President 
Is  more  concerned  about  short-range  political 
goals  such  as  claiming  the  rlghtvrlng  oppo- 
sition, than  long-term  human  Investment  in 
the  lives  of  our  youngest  and  most  vulnerable 
children.  His  veto  demonstrates  that  he  has 
established  and  perpetuates  a  vicious  double 
standard. 

On  the  one  hand  he  says  that  poor  children 
can  be  shunted  into  custodial  warehouses 
while  their  mothers  are  forced  out  of  the 
home  and  Into  low-paying,  demanding  Jobs. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  middle  class  chil- 
dren should  stay  home  with  their  mothers 
who  can  better  see  to  their  development 
needs. 

On  the  one  hand  l^e  commits  billions  of 
dollars  to  military  weapons,  defense  systems 
and  space  shuttles,  all  In  the  name  of  our 
superiority,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  will 
not  spent  even  2  billion  dollars  on  the  de- 
velopment of  our  young  children  and  the 
support  of  their  families.  It  has  been  said 
the  best  measure  of  the  worth  of  a  nation  is 
"the  concern  of  one  generation  for  the  next". 
With  such  double  standards  and  deception 
for  our  youth  program,  It  is  clear  that  the 
worth  of  this  nation  is  under  uneligbtened 
leadership. 

But  regardless  of  the  Administration,  there 
are  those  within  and  outside  of  Congress  who' 
still  believe  that  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment legislation  tasks  will  be  critical  to 
Black  children.  Essentially  it  Involves  the 
same  basic  Issues  which  were  debated  and 
resolved  In  the  bill  which  was  passed  (only 
to  be  vetoed  in  the  White  House)  last  year. 
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Such  legislation,  and  the  programs  which 
evolve  from  it,  must  be  directed  to  the  needs 
of  the  child  first  and  foremost,  not  to  the 
needs  of  the  state  to  provide  convenient  stor- 
age space  for  children  while  parents  are 
forced  to  work  in  demeaning  Jobs.  It  must  be 
directed  towards  the  needs  of  the  child  re- 
gardless of  the  income  or  work  status  of  the 
parents.  All  children,  not  merely  poor  chil- 
dren, should  benefit  from  child  development 
programs. 

Child  oriented  programs  should  be  compre- 
hensive, high  quality,  and  developmental. 
They  should  facilitate  the  cognitive,  social, 
emotional,  and  physical  growth  of  the  child. 
If  we  examine  the  bill  which  was  passed  last 
year,  we  can  see  that  it  met  many  of  these 
criteria.  It  set  high  standards,  it  Included  the 
participation  of  parents,  moreover  eligibility 
was  not  dependent  upon  the  work  status  of 
the  parents. 

What  are  the  critical  needs,  then,  and  how 
are  they  specifically  met  by  the  bill  intro- 
duced last  year? 

Most  basic  to  any  program  is  Its  planning 
and  its  funding  mechanism.  The  essential 
decision-making  authority  in  the  planning, 
development,  and  operation  of  CD  programs 
must  be  the  parents.  They  know  the  needs 
of  their  children.  This  requires  power  to  act 
and  follow  through.  It  does  not  mean  ad- 
visory roles  which  are  totally  Inadequate  and 
unacceptable.  At  least  two  thirds  of  all  policy 
bodies  must  be  parents.  Last  year's  bill  set 
up  Child  Development  Councils,  with  par- 
ents comprising  one-half  of  the  membership, 
to  make  decisions  at  the  administrative 
prime  sponsor  level.  Project  Policy  Commit- 
tees, one-half  of  the  members  being  parents, 
with  parent  approval  of  the  non-parent 
members,  make  decisions  at  the  program 
level.  This  Includes  planning,  staffing,  pro- 
gram content,  budget,  evaluation,  location  of 
facilities  and  other  elements. 

Federal  funds  must  go  directly  to  local 
sources.  They  must  not  be  chann^ed  through 
the  states.  'The  state  government  bureauc- 
racy has  proved  totally  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  Black  children,  their  parents,  their 
communities.  Most  have  failed  miserably  in 
the  Administration  of  the  Title  rV-A  day 
care  funds.  The  vetoed  bill  established  a 
prime  sponsorship  mechanism  which  allowed 
any  unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of  local 
government  serving  a  population  of  at  least 
5,000  to  apply  directly  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  funds  for  child  care.  Decisions  on 
types  of  programs,  projects  to  be  funded, 
and  children  to  be  served  would  be  made 
according  to  a  locally-developed  plan. 

In  line  with  the  Administration's  philoso- 
phy, and  their  use  of  "block"  grants  to  the 
states.  Republicans,  especially  in  the  House, 
advocate  a  prime  sponsorship  which  would 
leave  the  states  operating  programs  in  all 
but  the  largest  cities. 

In  line  with  the  position  on  direct  local 
funding,  priority  for  funding  must  go  to 
non-profit  community  groups  representative 
of  the  children  to  be  served.  Franchisers  and 
proprietors  of  any  kind  who  seek  profits  from 
child  development  programs  should  not  re- 
ceive federal  funds.  While  the  bUl  Itself  made 
same  community  groups  eligible  for  funding, 
it  did  not  give  them  priority. 

The  President  indicated  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage that  families  seeking  child  care  should 
look  first  to  the  "private,  open  market",  and 
like  some  In  Congress,  sees  the  federal  role 
limited  to  vendor  or  voucher  payments  for 
welfare  children,  rather  than  direct  funding 
of  community-based  programs. 

To  best  meet  the  need  of  the  local  com- 
munity and  its  residents.  It  fcrilows  that  pro- 
grams must  employ  persons  from  the  com- 
munity that  it  serves.  These  include  both 
professional  and  para-professional  positions, 
and  must  include  in-service  training  and 
career  ladder  opportundUes.  These  needs  were 
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adequately  met  In  the  vetoed  bUl,  and  In- 
cluded separate  funds  for  training. 

It  is  crucial  for  the  future  development  of 
all  children  in  America  that  these  kinds  of 
programs  Ije  avaUable  to  all  children  who 
need  them.  Child  development  legislation  Is 
not  Just  another  poverty  or  welfare  program. 
Services  should  be  available  free  for  families 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them  (at  least 
up  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower 
living  standard  budget) .  Moderate  fees  could 
be  charged,  on  a  sliding  scale  for  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay. 

The  legislation  which  did  pass  the  Con- 
gress last  year  went  a  long  way  to  create  a 
national  system  of  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment which  is  rooted  in  the  needs  of  the 
local  community.  Until  this  bill  or  one  quite 
similar  to  it  Is  put  into  law,  child  develop- 
ment will  remain  Just  a  hollow  phrase  and 
an  empty  prcmilse. 

Lastly,  let  us  turn  our  attention  briefly  to 
the  (OCD)  Office  of  ChUd  Development  ac- 
tivities which  have  impact  for  Black  children, 
families  and  community  child  development 
programs. 

OCD's  statea  objective  is  to  develop  re- 
alistic day  care  standards  that  are  enforce- 
able. It  is  obvious  though  that  their  real 
objective  U  to  lower  day  care  standards  to 
provide  cheaper,  low-quality  care  when 
welfare  "reform"  is  Implemented.  It  will,  for 
example.  Increase  the  child-staff  ratio,  which 
Is  a  major  expense  In  child  care  programs. 
But  a  low-child-staff  ratio,  can  be  the  most 
efficacious  part  of  the  CD  progarm.  Further, 
it  would  exempt  family  day  care  homes  from 
even  meeting  these  minimum  standards. 
Presently,  only  about  50%  of  these  homes  are 
licensed  or  supervised.  Yet  these  are  the  types 
of  facilities  which  most  children  will  prob- 
ably be  condemned  when  welfare  "reform" 
Is  implemented.  OCD  wovUd  also  try  to  reduce 
the  parent  role  In  decision-making,  ©specially 
In  programs  operated  by  proprietors  and 
profit-makers. 

In  terms  of  evaluative  schemes  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  form  for  Uceiislng 
facilities,  most  approaches  do  not  Include 
community  people  at  any  level  of  the  pro- 
cedure. 

The  OCD  task  force  is  trying  to  provide  a 
model  to  states  to  clean  up  and  modernize 
the  hodge-podge  of  state  and  local  codes 
which  have  grown  through  the  years.  These 
codes  are  frequently  duplicative  and  irrele- 
vant to  the  real  issues  of  comprehensive  child 
care,  and  effectively  exclude  community- 
operated  programs  in  many  areas. 

Their  method  in  this  venture  is  to  contract 
with  a  large  white  consulting  firm  in  Seattle 
to  run  a  series  of  meetings  in  San  Francisco, 
Denver,  San  Antonio,  and  Miami  for  various 
task  forces.  These  task  forces  are  composed 
of  state  and  local  welfare  and  licensing  offi- 
cials, day  care  profit-makers,  professionals, 
federal  bureaucrats,  and  non-community 
consultants.  Participation  by  minority  repre- 
sentatives hjve  l>een  refused.  They  only 
agreed  to  subcontract  for  community  In-put 
after  a  group  went  to  the  San  Antonio  Con- 
ference to  confront  Dr.  Zlgler  and  to  protest 
his  agency's  exclusionEiry  methods. 

In  the  area  of  research  for  Child  Advocacy 
Projects,  the  picture  is  as  dismal.  In  their 
investigations  into  what  child  advocacy 
means,  most  contracts  went  to  universities, 
educators,  and  almost  none  to  community 
groups  or  minorities.  Again,  officials  tell  the 
community  what  the  community  needs  and 
what  the  community  wants.  Predictably,  use- 
less and  self  defeating  guidelines  are  the 
results. 

In  the  development  of  para-professional 
and  associajbe  degrees  which  would  potential- 
ly, enable  community  and  minority  parents 
and  others  to  develop  credentials  through  In- 
service  training,  the  plan  to  train  Child 
Car©  Associates  ignored  community  Involve- 
ment. 
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What  we  see  here  is  a  picture  of  an  execu- 
tive who  Is  totally  insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation's  young  Black  children,  and 
federal  agencies  which  are  only  better  by 
comparison.  Though  the  comprehensive  child 
bill  was  vetoed  when  It  came  out  of  the 
Congress,  our  need  for  such  a  bill  has  not 
been  vetoed.  We  must  have  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  which  meets 
the  needs  of  the  Black  child  in  his  or  her 
community.  We  must  have  total  community 
involvement  eoid  control  at  every  level  of 
program  planning  and  implementation.  Any- 
thing less,  and  so-called  child  care  programs 
will  be  little  more  than  custodial  waystations 
where  poor  working  mothers  are  forced  to 
take  their  children  on  the  way  to  work. 

We  must  develop  child  care  programs 
which  are  in  no  way  separate  nor  detached 
from  the  community  which  they  serve.  The 
community  must  guide  and  support  the 
child  care  centers,  and  the  center.  In  turn, 
will  do  their  share  to  give  sustenance  to  their 
own  Black  community. 


MODEST  BUT  DYNAMIC  GCXJDLING 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league in  this  House  of  Representatives, 
George  Goodling,  has  a  host  of  friends, 
and  one  of  these  recently  called  my  at- 
tention to  an  article  that  was  written  on 
George  Goodling  by  Walter  L.  Reineck- 
er  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  and  appeared 
in  the  April  4.  1972,  issue  of  the  News 
Chronicle.  This  is  a  prominent  semi- 
weekly  newspaper  that  is  published  in 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  'What 
Makes  Goodling  Run?  It  is  a  Challenge, 
He  Says."  This  article  provides  some  in- 
teresting insights  into  George  Goodling, 
the  private  citizen,  and  it  sheds  some 
light  on  how  his  career  as  a  public  ser- 
vant was  launched. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  while  George 
Goodling  is  extremely  dynamic  and  com- 
petent in  his  congressional  service,  he  is 
exceedingly  modest.  And  because  his 
humility  would  prevent  him  from  calling 
this  very  fine  article  to  the  attention  of 
anyone,  I  am  taking  the  hberty  of  in- 
troducing it  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  commending  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  article  follows: 

What  Makes  Goodling  Rttn?  It's  Challenge, 
He  Says 

I'd  like  you  to  meet  a  friend  of  mine. 

His  name  is  George  A.  Goodling.  and  he's 
our  U.S.  Congressman  from  the  19th  District 
of  Pennsylvania.  He's  a  fruit  farmer,  a  father 
and  a  grandfather,  and  a  friend  to  the  little 
people  and  to  the  people  in  high  places.  He 
keeps  vigorously  engaged  in  sports,  works  12 
to  14  hours  most  every  day,  and  can  "run 
rings"  around  a  lot  of  men  half  his  age.  He's 
a  man  with  a  simple,  down-to-earth  philos- 
ophy of  using  common  sense  In  complex 
situations.  He's  honest  and  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  Job,  which  he  calls  "one  of  the 
most  fascinating  things  that  a  man  can  do 
with  his  life." 

"Dad  always  says  exactly  what  he  thinks," 
says  his  son  Bill.  "He  wouldn't  tell  a  woman 
that  her  hat  was  pretty  if  he  didn't  really 
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tlilBk  that  It  was.  But  when  he  does  say 
something — you  Tloov  that  be  means  It." 

"I've  been  serving  Mr.  Goodling  In  this 
same  dining  room  for  a  good  many  years," 
says  a  waitress  in  an  area  hotel,  "and  It's  been 
a  pleasure  every  time." 

"I  was  having  trouble  getting  birth  cer- 
tificates for  my  sister  and  myself,"  says  an- 
other woman,  "and  then  somebody  suggested 
that  I  write  to  my  Congressman.  Well  I  wasn't 
sure  if  it  would  do  any  good.  We'd  been  try- 
ing to  get  the  certificates  for  so  long.  But 
anyhow  I  did  write  to  Congressman  Goodling, 
and  he  took  care  of  it — In  about  three  weete 
too — and  he  didnt  know  us  personally  at 
all — but  he  still  was  interested  enough  to 
give  the  matter  bis  personal  attention." 

The  George  A.  Goodling  story  begins  quite 
a  few  years  ago  In  the  little  town  of  Logan- 
vllle,  not  far  from  York,  where  he  was  bom. 
"When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  says.  "I  worked  many 
a  day  on  a  farm  for  75  cents  a  day,  and  that 
was  from  sun-up  to  sun-down  too.  And  then 
the  farmer  would  usually  have  a  Job  or  two 
for  us  to  do  even  after  the  evening  meal — 
like  unloading  a  couple  of  loads  of  hay— or 
something  like  that." 

Mr.  Goodling  Joined  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1918 
and  was  sent  to  a  training  station  at  Cape 
May,  N.J.,  where  he  remained  until  the  war 
was  over.  "I  did  everjrthing  I  could  think  of 
to  get  overseas,"  he  says,  "but  since  the  war 
was  kind  of  winding  up,  I  was  Just  kept  there 
at  the  training  station." 

George  and  his  wife  were  married  in  1918, 
and  his  wife  stayed  at  home  and  worked  in  a 
sewing  factory  while  he  was  in  the  service. 
Following  his  stint  in  the  Navy,  he  finished 
his  college  years  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  and  then  took  his  first  Job  In 
Delaware  as  a  teacher  of  Vocational  Agrl- 
cultiare  In  a  high  school  there.  "Agriculture 
teachers  got  a  lltle  more  than  the  other 
teachers  in  those  days,"  he  says,  "but  when  I 
tell  people  what  my  starting  salary  was,  they 
can  hardly  believe  It.  I  started  for  $1,600  a 
year,  and  it  was  a  12  month  Job — not  a  nine 
month  one.  Actually  my  wife  and  I  lived 
pretty  well  on  that  salary,  but  of  course  a 
dollar  went  a  whole  lot  farther  then. 

"I  enjoyed  the  teaching,"  he  continues, 
"but  an  offer  came  up  for  me  to  operate  a 
good-sized  fruit  farm,  and  I  thought  •  •  •  the 
man  who  owned  the  fruit  farm  died  and  I 
went  home  to  try  and  start  my  own  fruit 
farm. 

"It's  not  an  easy  thing  to  start  a  fruit 
farm  from  scratch.  In  fact  it's  almost  impos- 
sible. You  need  some  capital  behind  you. 
Well,  my  dad  operated  a  store  and  also 
trucked  chickens  to  Baltimore  for  sale,  so 
I  began  to  work  for  him  until  I  could  get 
started  with  my  farm.  You  have  to  wait  quite 
awhile  until  your  fruit  farm  Is  able  to  sup- 
port you  and  itself.  You  can't  plant  trees  that 
are  ready  to  bear.  You  have  to  wait — as  pa- 
tiently as  you  can — ^for  maybe  five  or  six 
years. 

"I  planted  every  tree  on  that  farm  with  a 
pick  and  shovel.  I  guess  you  might  call  it 
the  hard  way — but  I  really  enjoyed  doing  it. 
And  when  those  trees  began  to  grow  and 
flourish,  it  gave  me  the  greatest  feeling. 
There's  all  kinds  of  fancy  equipment  today, 
but  in  those  days  you  dug  a  hole,  and  you 
put  the  tree  into  it.  and  then  you  Just  hoped 
for  the  best. 

"Weather  is  a  big  worry  on  a  fruit  farm — 
early  spring  frost — that's  bad.  And  a  bad  haU 
storm  can  wipe  you  out  in  Just  about  a 
minute.  And  there's  not  a  thing  in  the  world 
you  can  do  to  protect  the  trees  from  hail.  I 
only  ever  lost  one  peach  crop  since  I  started 
my  orchard  back  In  1923 — and  that  was  In 
1936.  Temperatures  dropped  way  down  below 
zero  along  toward  the  end  of  February,  and 
the  peach  trees  Just  couldn't  take  weather 
like  that. 

"Lots  of  people  ask  me  how  I  ever  got 
Into  politics,  and  I  always  laugh  and  say 
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the  same  thing.  That's  a  good  story,  I  always 
say. 

"I  was  attending  a  lodge  meeting  one 
night,  and  the  state  committeeman  was 
there  too,  and  he  was  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
Well,  we  got  to  talking  and  he  said  that 
they  didn't  have  anybody  to  run  for  a  seat 
in  the  General  Assembly.  And  Just  like  that 
I  said — I'll  run.  Well,  I  had  no  more  of  an 
idea  of  running  for  the  Assembly  than  I 
did  of  flying  to  the  moon.  But  the  next 
morning  he  was  at  my  home  with  petitions. 
I  decided  to  give  It  a  try.  That  was  in  1943, 
and  I've  been  In  politics  ever  since. 

"And  the  way  I  got  to  Congress  is  an- 
other story  of  the  same  kind.  I  was  out  In 
the  orchard  sprajrlng  the  trees  one  day.  I 
still  remember  the  day.  It  was  dark  and 
cold,  and  somebody  from  my  house  came 
up  In  the  orchard  and  told  me  that  one 
of  my  friends  wanted  me  to  come  right 
down  and  call  blm  on  the  phone.  I  bad 
no  Idea  what  he  might  want,  but  I  went 
down  and  called  him.  and  be  said  that 
he  wanted  me  to  come  into  his  office  right 
away.  So  I  went — Just  the  way  I  was — 
In  my  farm  clothes.  And  when  I  got  to 
the  office  he  said,  'you're  going  to  be  our 
next   candidate   for   Congress.' 

"So  I  said  to  him  and  the  other  men 
In  bis  office — well,  boys,  you've  got  to  give 
me  a  minute  or  two  to  think  this  one  over. 
But  the  next  day  I  told  them  that  my 
answer  viras  yes.  I  think  I  said  yes  be- 
cause It  was  a  challenge,  and  I  always  have 
liked  to  rise  up  to  meet  a  challenge.  Also 
It  was  an  opportunity  to  serve,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  can't  say  no  to  some- 
thing like  that.  And  then,  of  course,  I 
really  enjoyed  my  years  with  the  General 
Assembly  In  Harrlsburg. 

"I've  always  liked  to  take  part  In  sports. 
I  used  to  play  a  lot  of  baseball  when  I  was 
young.  I  played  in  high  school  and  In  other 
leagues.  Everybody  used  to  call  me  'Jim' 
then.  Funny  how  I  got  the  nickname.  When 
I  was  a  kid,  I  worked  in  a  butchershop.  And 
the  butcher,  who  was  a  real  nice  old  fel- 
low, started  to  call  me  Jimmy.  Everybody 
picked  up  the  nickname  and  it  stuck  with 
me. 

"I  work  hard — and  I  like  to  work  hard — 
but  I  still  enjoy  sports.  And  really,  I  think 
that  is  the  thing  that  keeps  me  going 
strong — the  fact  that  I  like  vigorous  exer- 
cise. Every  day.  If  I  possibly  can,  I  take  time 
for  exercise.  I  usually  play  paddle  ball,  and 
say  now,  that's  a  strenuous  game.  We  get 
regular  checkups  down  in  Washington,  you 
know,  and  my  doctors  are  always  amazed  at 
the  good  physical  condition  that  I'm  In.  And 
I  tell  them  It's  the  paddle  ball  that  does  It. 

"I  play  paddle  ball  a  lot  with  Congress- 
man Bob  Mathlas  from  California.  He  was  an 
Olympic  champion  twice,  you  know.  And 
you  know  what,  sometimes  I  beat  him,  too, 
and  he's  considerably  younger  than  I  am, 
of  course. 

"I've  always  enjoyed  being  outdoors.  I've 
raised  Beagle  dogs,  too,  and  I  belong  to  sev- 
eral Beagle  Clubs.  Whenever  I  take  the  dogs 
out  on  field  trials,  well  I'd  run  right  along 
with  the  dogs. 

"I've  never  done  too  much  sitting  ai'ound. 
I'm  the  world's  worst  sitter.  The  other  Sun- 
day afternoon  I  was  sitting  at  home  alone — 
and  all  of  a  sudden  it  seemed  silly  to  be 
sitting  around  like  that  when  there  was  work 
to  do — so  I  packed  my  shirts — and  I  went  to 
Washington  and  went  to  my  office  to  work 
for  a  while. 

"Almost  every  evening  when  I'm  In  Wash- 
ington, and  there  Is  no  other  meeting  that 
I  have  to  attend,  I'm  in  that  office  of  mine — 
working.  I  can  dictate  letters  then.  It's  quiet, 
and  it's  a  good  time  to  work. 

"I'd  say  without  any  hesitation  that  the 
last  10  years  have  been  the  highlights  of  my 
life.  I've  done  so  many  Interesting  things, 
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and  I've  met  the  greatest  people  In  the 
world. 

"I've  been  able  to  travel  and  see  a  whole 
lot  of  the  world,  too.  I've  attended  agricul- 
tural meetings  in  London  and  In  Mexico  City, 
and  one  great  trip  took  a  group  of  us  to  18 
countries  In  Africa  In  18  days. 

"This  Job  (UJ3.  Congressman)  is  the  most 
fascinating  Job  that  any  man  can  have  if 
he's  willing  to  take  a  beating  and  work  about 
15  hours  a  day  for  six  or  seven  days  a  week. 
It's  rewarding  and  satisfying  to  be  living  a 
life  of  service." 

Mr.  Goodling  would  like  to  go  back  down 
to  Washington  after  the  next  election  and 
roll  up  his  sleeves  and  get  back  to  work. 


Apnl  12,  1972 


ECONOMIC  PROTECTIONISM  IS 
ECONOMIC  SUICIDE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  LEGrGEIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  our  international  finances 
are  In  a  bad  way.  Our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  running  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  $20  billion  annual  deficit.  In  many  of 
the  basic  industries  in  which  we  were 
once  preeminent,  the  Japanese  and  the 
Europeans  produce  comparable  quality 
goods  at  lower  prices.  In  some  areas,  such 
as  low-cost  consumer  electronic  and 
photographic  equipment,  we  have  aban- 
doned the  field  entirely.  Aircraft  and 
computers  are  about  the  only  areas  in 
which  we  continue  to  lead  the  world. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 
American  labor  has  priced  itself  out  of 
the  market.  American  business  has  been 
too  timid  in  its  investment  policies. 
American  research  and  development,  the 
one  thing  we  can  do  better  than  anyone 
else,  has  been  channeled  Into  military 
programs  which  have  only  given  us  the 
ability  to  seek  out  military  involvements 
which  have  still  further  degraded  our 
balance  of  pajmients.  Now  that  the  aero- 
space business  is  being  reduced,  we  find 
our  priceless  engineering  and  scientific 
talent  unemployed  or  driving  taxicabs, 
because  we  are  not  set  up  to  use  it  for 
constructive  purposes. 

The  solutions  to  these  problems  are  not 
obvious,  and  the  execution  of  a  new  plan 
will  doubtless  prove  more  difficult  than 
the  description.  Business  must  become 
more  venturesome  and  labor  must  adjust 
itself  to  the  reality  of  the  market.  We 
need  to  approach  economic  conversion  in 
a  systematic  and  foresighted  manner. 

But  instead  of  dealing  with  our  prob- 
lems as  best  we  can  a  measure  has  been 
introduced  which  proposes  to  ignore 
them.  The  Foreign  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1972  proposes  the  most  se- 
vere protectionist  measures  we  have  seen 
In  40  years. 

In  effect,  it  proposes  almost  complete 
economic  Isolationism.  It  would  allow 
country-by-country  quotas  on  Imports 
which  tend  to  reduce  U.S.  production  of 
comparable  products.  Other  nations 
could  £uid  would  then  retaliate  with 
similar  restrictions  against  our  most 
competitive  products,  and  our  participa- 
tion in  world  trade  would  be  ended. 


The  Wells-Fargo  Bank  of  California 
has  done  an  excellent  analysis  of  this 
most  ill-advised  bill,  and  I  insert  It  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

OVERKII.L  OR  OVEBCTTRE? 

If  Congress  were  to  pass  the  Foreign  Trade 
and  Investment  Act  of  1972 — the  Burke- 
Hartke  Bill — the  action  might  be  compared 
with  cutting  off  one's  head  to  cure  a  cold. 

The  BUI  was  framed,  with  the  support  of 
U.S.  labor  leaders,  to  alleviate  unemployment 
in  the  United  States  by  curtailing  imports 
from  abroad  that  compete  with  American 
goods,  and  by  either  restraining  American 
companies  from  investing  in  facilities  abroad 
or  adding  to  the  tax  burdens  of  those  that 
do  produce  abroad. 

CIST  OF  Bn.1. 

As  Its  purpose,  the  Burke-Hartke  BiU  pro- 
claims It  win  "ensure  that  the  production 
of  goods  which  have  traditionally  been  pro- 
duced in  the  U.S.  is  continued  and  main- 
tained". The  Bill  would  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose by: 

1.  Establishing  a  new  agency  with  au- 
thority to  levy  country-by-country  quotas  on 
imports  which  tend  to  reduce  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  comparable  products. 

2.  Repealing  the  tax  credit  now  available 
to  U.S.  companies  that  manufacture  abroad 
and  pay  foreign  income  taxes.  Thus,  if  a  U.S. 
company  paid  $50  in  foreign  income  tax  on 
foreign  earnings  of  $100,  It  would  Inmie- 
dlately  have  to  pay  full  U.S.  tax  on  the  re- 
maining $50.  leaving  an  after-tax  profit  of 
only  $26. 

3.  Requiring  straight  line  depreciation  of 
property  located  outside  the  U.S.,  thus  fur- 
ther Increasing  the  tax  burden  on  overseas 
Investments  of  American  firms. 

4.  Authorizing  the  President  to  prohibit 
any  transfers  of  capital  and  to  prohibit  hold- 
ers of  U.S.  patents  from  producing  or  using 
the  patented  product  outside  the  U.S.  when- 
ever it  Is  believed  such  actions  would  reduce 
the  level  of  U.S.  employment. 

LESSONS    OF    THE    PAST 

The  Burke-Hartke  BUI  is,  in  essence,  the 
most  protectionist  piece  of  foreign  trade  leg- 
islation to  come  before  the  U.S.  Congress 
since  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  law  of  1930. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  its  enact- 
ment in  the  current  form  would  destroy  in 
one  blow  the  entire  structure  of  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation  that  has  been 
painstakingly  erected  during  the  past  25 
years,  and  which  has  brought  uimiatched 
prosperity  to  the  industrial  nations. 

Construction  of  this  international  eco- 
nomic structure  was  spearheaded  by  the 
U.S.;  it  has  been  based  on  liberal  econonUc 
principles  developed  over  more  than  a  cen- 
tury by  trial  and  error.  The  Smoot-Hawier 
Bin  and  the  protectionism  of  the  1930's  are 
considered  to  be  among  the  more  disastrous 
errors.  Though  far  from  perfect  and  suffer- 
ing at  times  from  great  strains,  the  current 
International  economic  structure  has  served 
the  world  well  during  the  past  25  years. 

WILL   IT    SOLVE    THE    PROBLEM? 

An  unemployment  level  of  6%  is  Intoler- 
able, but  it  Is  the  price  the  U.S.  economy  Is 
paying  for  the  "giins  and  butter"  policies  of 
the  past.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  Is 
other  than  a  temporary  condition.  Unem- 
ployment Is  showing  signs  of  improvement 
now  and  may  gradually  drop  to  5%  by  the 
end  of  this  year  and  to  4-4'/4%  during  1973. 

OR    CREATE   WORSE    ONES? 

One  thing  that  could  Impede  this  eco- 
nomic recovery  would  be  collapse  of  the 
Smithsonian  Accord  attained  in  December 
1971,  when  the  U.S.  agreed  to  devalue  the 
dollar  in  return  for  currency  realignments 
by  other  nations.  Subsequently,  trade  nego- 
tiations have  continued  and  some  conces- 
sions have  been  gained  by  the  U.S.,  which 
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will  boost  the  strength  of  our  products  in 
world  markets  and  make  our  goods  more 
competitive  with  Imports  at  home.  Certainly, 
passage  of  a  protectionist  treble  bill  by  the 
U.S.  at  this  critical  Jxmcture  would  destroy 
the  cornerstone  of  this  delicately  structured 
series  of  agreements  and  create  havoc  In 
the  sphere  of  world  trade  and  investment. 

ECONOMIC   SETBACK 

In  orief,  the  Burke-Hartke  BUI  could  set 
the  world  economy  back  40  years.  The  usual 
results  of  trade  quotas  woiUd  ensue — higher 
prices,  windfall  profits,  an  Inefficient  allo- 
cation of  resources,  loss  of  real  income  and 
prompt  retaliation  by  our  trading  partners. 

As  is  true  of  trade  in  goods,  exchange  of 
patents  and  technology  is  also  a  two-way 
street  and  an  Interruption  in  their  free  move- 
ment would  hurt  both  the  U.S.  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Had  the  prohibition  about  ex- 
changes of  patents  and  technology  been  in 
force  a  few  years  ago,  for  example,  VS.  auto 
manufacturers  would  probably  not  be  experi- 
menting with  the  German-developed  Wankel 
engine  today  and  foreign  manufacturers 
would  have  a  tremendous  lead  in  work  on 
this  innovation. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    STATISTICf 

Data  regarding  the  effects  of  U.S.  foreign 
Investment  are  rife — labor  cites  cases  where 
plants  have  been  closed  because  they  could 
no  longer  compete  with  imported  goods  or 
where  they  have  been  moved  overseas.  Busi- 
ness counters  that  only  about  8%  of  the 
goods  produced  by  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad 
returns  to  the  United  States,  and  that  a  large 
share  of  it  comes  from  Canada  where  wages 
are  comparable  with  ours — indeed,  where  the 
unions  are  aUied  with  ours.  Business  con- 
tends that  most  often,  an  American  firm  in- 
vests in  facilities  overseas  to  tap  the  markets 
in  that  country,  markets  that  would  be  In- 
accessible to  U.S.-produced  goods  at  U.S. 
prices.  Manufacture  of  components  for  over- 
seas assembly  also  provides  many  Jobs  here 
at  home,  according  to  business  spokesmen. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  social 
and  political  deslrabUlty  of  huge  multina- 
tional corporations.  The  growth  of  multina- 
tionals to  the  point  where  they  begin  to  rival 
nations  in  power  and  Infiuence  does  Indeed 
raise  many  interesting  and  difficult  problems. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  trend  toward  most 
efficient  use  of  resources  through  global  pro- 
duction can  be  reversed,  although  it  may  be 
changed  and  new  methods  of  international 
supervision  and  accountability  may  be  de- 
veloped. This  is  a  fruitful  area  for  study,  but 
purely  punitive  measvures  such  as  are  for- 
warded in  the  Burke-Hartke  BlU  may  distort 
the  scene  so  badly  that  meaningful  study 
and  improvement  cannot  be  made. 

CONCLUSION 

Argument  about  whether  imports  and  U.S. 
foreign  investment  displace  workers  could 
continue  endlessly,  with  persuasive  data  put 
forward  by  both  sides.  More  significant  Is 
the  fact  that  labor  did  not  think  this  was  the 
case  and,  in  fact,  traditionally  has  supported 
free  trade  and  investment  until  the  recent 
recession  and  the  accompanying  balance  of 
payments  and  unemployment  problems. 

Most  thoughtful  observers  seem  to  believe 
that  If  the  U.S.  gets  its  domestic  economy 
In  order  and  continues  to  use  friendly  per- 
suasion in  gaining  trade  concessions  from 
Its  partners  abroad,  our  workers  and  plants 
can  compete  successfully  with  all  comers. 
Where  Individual  companies  cannot  produce 
competitively,  government  sponsored  Incen- 
tives and  assistance  may  be  required  on  a 
case  basis  to  bring  them  Into  more  efficient 
production.  More  study  Is  also  needed  on  the 
questions  raised  by  the  trend  toward  multi- 
national corporations. 

But  lowering  the  curtain  on  all  free  trade 
and  Investment  Is  no  answer;  It  Is  an  Invita- 
tion to  disaster. 
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HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
critically  important  areas  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  New  Democratic  Coalition  is 
that  of  women's  rights.  At  every  level  of 
society.  In  all  professions  and  occupw- 
tions,  and  In  each  aspect  of  everyday  life. 
women  are  blatantly  discriminated 
against  and  with  relative  Impunity.  The 
women's  movement  has  been  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  growing  awareness  and  cre- 
ativity of  those  who  have  perceived  that 
their  lives  are  valuable  and  important, 
and  that  they,  too,  as  women,  have  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  make  to  the 
world. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  women's 
movement,  however,  is  not  restricted  to 
women  but  encompasses  all  peoples.  The 
movement  has  as  its  goal  the  liberation 
of  our  entire  society  from  the  chains  of 
all  past  traditions,  practices,  and  preju- 
dices which  deny  the  humanity  of  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

The  practical  problem  we  face  at  this 
juncture  is  that  of  the  imbalance  of  fi- 
nancial, political,  and  corporate  power. 
This  power  is  today  held  by  groups  of 
rich  and  powerful  men  who  exert  ex- 
traordinary political  influence.  These 
power  brokers  resent  the  women's  move- 
ment as  they  have  resented  every  move- 
ment in  history  which  was  designed  to 
Uberate  an  oppressed  group  from  its  op- 
pressors. Their  fight  is  for  the  status 
quo:  to  retain  their  positions  and  Infiu- 
ence so  that  they  may  continue  to  con- 
trol the  lives  of  others  for  their  own 
ends.  This  kind  of  oppression  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated,  for  as  long  as  any 
group  In  society  is  oppressed,  all  are 
oppressed. 

Several  things  must  be  done  to  correct 
the  lopsided  balance  of  power,  the  first  of 
which  and  the  most  basic  is  that  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy  Congress  and 
the  Executive  must  recognize  that  all  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
accrue  to  every  woman  regardless  of  her 
age  or  maritel  status.  Without  that  ex- 
pUcit  recognition  which  is  embodied  in 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  all  the  un- 
enforced legislation  and  Executive  orders 
directed  at  alleviating  the  problem  of 
discrimination  against  women  are  mean- 
ingless. With  the  final  ratification  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  women  will  be 
able  to  go  into  the  courts  of  this  land, 
to  fight  for  their  rights.  They  will  no 
longer  have  to  depend  upon  the  whim 
of  the  male  power  structure  in  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches. 

Along  with  a  strong  articulation  of 
national  policy,  there  must  be  specific 
programs  which  address  themselves  to 
the  wrongs  to  be  eradicated  and  promote 
affirmative,  creative  efforts  to  solve  the 
problems  which  are  rooted  in  the  terrible 
institution  of  discrimination.  A  womsm 
as  well  as  a  man  must  be  free  to  choose 
her  own  destiny;  she  must  be  free  to 
create  a  style  of  life  uniquely  hers,  and 
not  be  the  fulfillment  of  someone  else's 
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concept  of  what  a  woman  should  be  and 
how  she  should  live. 

Underlying  all  efforts  to  abolish  dis- 
crimination, there  should  be  a  commit- 
ment to  actively  eliminate  sex  role 
typing  in  all  aspects  of  our  culture,  so 
that  as  a  practical  matter  occupations, 
professions,  and  activities  of  all  sorts  will 
become  sex  neutral.  The  result  of  this 
would  be  a  benefit  for  society  as  a  whole: 
Talents  that  hitherto  had  been  hidden 
because  of  inhibitory  and  repressive  so- 
cial structures  would  be  revealed,  and  we 
all  would  be  the  richer  for  it. 

We  support  a  challenge  to  all  hierar- 
chical structures.  We  oppose  dictator- 
ships in  political  parties,  schools,  busi- 
nesses, unions,  and  urge  instead  develop- 
ment of  new  forms  of  organization  which 
affirm  the  contribution  of  the  individual. 
In  order  to  make  concrete  the  sub- 
stantive changes  in  our  social  order  so 
that  they  reflect  a  new  and  real  com- 
mitment toward  woman's  equality,  we 
believe  that  the  following  programs  must 
be  implemented  by  the  Federal  and  State 
legislatures: 

First,  we  must  make  every  efifort  possi- 
ble, in  every  State,  to  ratify  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

Second,  there  must  be  prompt  enforce- 
ment of  all  Federal  statutes  and  Execu- 
tive orders  barring  job  discrimination. 
All  companies  subject  to  Federal  law  in 
regard  to  hiring  practices,  should  be  re- 
quired to  begin  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams immediately  to  employ  women 
where  they  are  not  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  work  force.  This  is  espe- 
cially necessary  with  regard  to 
management,  professional,  and  techni- 
cal positions.  Deadlines  for  affirmative 
action  programs  should  be  imposed 
without  delay.  The  Federal  Government 
should  stop  breaking  its  own  laws  and 
withhold  contracts  and  deposits  from 
firms  guilty  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex. 

Third,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  should  be  funded  and 
staffed  at  a  level  that  would  accomplish 
the  goals  set  forth  in  the  recently  passed 
EEOC  legislation.  Title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  should  be  extended 
to  cover  Gtovemment,  religious  institu- 
tions, and  other  employers  now  ex- 
empted. The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963 
should  cover  all  workers  including  pro- 
fessionals, executives,  and  administra- 
tors. The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
should  be  extended  to  grant  minimum 
wage  protection  and  overtime  pay  stand- 
ards to  domestic  and  service  workers, 
farm  laborers  and  employees  of  non- 
profit institutions.  A  special  division 
should  be  set  up  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  study  the  problem  of  women's 
unemployment  and  make  recommenda- 
tions that  will  be  followed  by  the  various 
Federal  agencies  and  that  will  result  in 
legislation  by  the  Congress. 

Fourth,  we  fully  support  and  affirm 
that  a  woman  has  a  complete  and  in- 
alienable right  to  control  her  own  body 
and  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  bear  a 
child.  We  call  for  an  end  to  forced  steri- 
lization. We  also  call  for  an  end — the 
total  elimination — of  any  laws  in  regard 
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to  abortlcQ  other  than  those  already 
covering  suits  for  malpractice.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  positive  obliga- 
tion to  make  low  cost  contraceptives 
available  to  females  and  males  of  all 
ages,  and  to  institute  and  maintain  a 
liberally  funded  public  education  cam- 
paign on  sex  and  contraceptives. 

Fifth,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
should  be  amended  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation against  women  in  public  accom- 
modations and  all  federally  assisted 
programs. 

Sixth,  as  a  matter  of  right  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  well  staffed 
and  well  funded  child  care  centers  for 
all  children.  These  centers  should  be 
educational,  recreational,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both  in  accordance  with  the 
choice  of  the  parent.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  must  be  amended  to  allow 
mothers  who  work,  widows,  widowers, 
divorced  or  seperated  men  and  women 
with  the  responsibility  for  children,  and 
disabled,  foster,  or  adopted  parents  to 
deduct  all  child-care  expenses. 

Seventh,  Federal  legislation  is  needed 
to  prohibit  discrimination  against  women 
in  all  phases  and  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion. Here  too,  the  Federal  Government 
should  stop  breaking  its  own  laws  and 
begin  to  withhold  funds  from  educational 
institutions  which  discriminate  against 
women. 

Eighth,  all  inequities  in  our  social  se- 
curity system  must  be  corrected.  All  com- 
panies subject  to  Federal  law  in  regard 
to  hiring  practices  shoud  be  barred 
from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex 
or  marital  status  with  regard  to  fringe 
benefits,  pensions,  health  insurance,  and 
life  insurance.  Health  insurance  pro- 
grams should  cover  abortions  and  ma- 
ternity benefits  regardless  of  a  woman's 
marital  status.  Women  should  not  be 
required  to  take  maternity  leave  against 
their  wishes,  nor  be  prevented  from  uti- 
lizing paid  accumulated  sick  leave  in  lieu 
of  maternity  leave,  nor  be  denied  or  fired 
from  their  jobs  because  they  take  ma- 
ternity leave. 

Ninth,  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  or  marital  status  in  the  granting 
of  credit  either  by  banks  or  other  busi- 
nesses subject  to  Federal  regulation  or 
by  Government  agencies  must  be  forbid- 
den and  made  subject  to  criminal 
sanctions. 

The  Democratic  Party  itself  must  take 
a  leadership  role  in  implementing  re- 
forms within  its  own  party  and  con- 
vention structure.  The  party  must  make 
an  unconditional  commitment  to  run 
more  women — at  least  50  percent  of 
their  candidates — for  party  and  public 
office.  Wherever  possible  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  all  major  administrative  and  pol- 
icymaking positions  should  be  staffed  by 
women;  to  this  end  we  support  a  na- 
tionwide talent  search  by  the  party  for 
women.  We  support  and  endorse  guaran- 
teeing women  50-percent  representation 
among  the  delegates  to  national  party 
conventions. 

On  this  platform  we  take  our  stand. 
We  must  not — and  shall  not — support 
any  candidates  who  refuse  to  give  it 
their  unqualified  support  and  endorse- 
ment: 
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The  platform,  1972,  follows: 

New  Democratic  CcAimoN  Northeast  Re- 
gional CONrERENCE  PLATFORM  1972 

PLATFORM  OF  THE  NORTHEAST  CONFERENCE  OF 
THX  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  COALITION — A  BLUE- 
PRINT FOR  FUNDAMENTAL  CHANCE 

The  platform  of  the  New  Democratic  CoaU- 
tlon  Is  based  on  one  simple  thesis:  the  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  are  so  structured  that 
some  people  have  too  much  money  and 
power,  most  people  have  too  little.  Therefore, 
in  essence,  we  offer  only  one  platform  rec- 
ommendation—that the  power  imbalances 
between  people  and  groups  be  eliminated. 
The  flght  against  the  concentration  of  power 
and  privUege — open  and  covert,  legal  and 
Illegal — is  the  most  important  political  ques- 
tion of  our  time.  Our  goal  is  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth  and  power.  This  flght 
for  fairness  Is  political;  It  can  be  won  only 
by  organizing  a  new  political  majority  in 
America. 

Our  present  institutions  and  policies  which 
guarantee  power  and  money  to  a  few,  force 
the  rest  of  Americans  to  struggle  with  each 
other  for  the  little  that  is  left.  We  must 
understand  that  such  a  struggle  between 
underprivileged  groups,  fighting  over  crumbs 
for  minimal  survival,  will  solve  no  problems, 
and  as  we  have  seen  is  counter-productive! 
The  purpose  of  this  platform  is  to  focus 
attention  on  the  solution — a  Joining  together 
of  those  without  power  and  adequate  re- 
sources to  change  our  institutions  to  bring 
about  a  rebalance. 

We  feel  that  the  best  advocates  of  people's 
needs  and  aspirations  are  the  people  them- 
selves, acting  from  positions  of  equal  power. 
This  is  so  whatever  the  group — be  they 
Vietnamese  or  African,  labor  or  the  poor, 
neighborhood  or  ethnic,  Cblcanos  or  the 
aged. 

Our  platform  deals  first  with  corporate 
power,  the  underlying  source  of  the  unjust 
concentration  of  wealth  and  power,  and  then 
with  labor.  Next  we  consider  campaign  fi- 
nancing ant"  other  devices  by  which  the  pow- 
erful control  government  and  make  it  impos- 
sible for  government  to  deal  with  corporate 
power  and  other  basic  problems.  The  redia- 
tni)ution  of  wealth  and  income  is  the  next 
major  topic.  It  has  two  parts:  the  inequitable 
manner  in  which  the  government  raises  its 
revenues  through  taxation  and  in  which  such 
monies  are  then  spent  by  the  government. 
This  is  followed  by  sections  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  women,  institutional  racism  and  the 
governmental  abuse  of  citizens.  We  conclude 
with  a  section  on  foreign  policy,  which  illus- 
trates how  the  imbalance  of  power  manifests 
itself  in  this  critical  area. 

This  platform  is  a  serious  effort  to  state 
the  intrinsic  problems  facing  our  society  and 
to  outline  a  method  of  dealing  with  them. 
This  platform  can  be  a  basis  of  the  campaign 
for  the  presidency  In  1972  and  a  blueprint  for 
the  solution  of  our  society's  problems. 
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Redistributing  Corporate  Power 
Through  its  enormous  size,  its  control  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  its  concentration  In 
relatively  few  hands,  the  corporate  sector 
has  achieved  full  domination  of  all  "counter- 
vailing forces,"  Including  government,  labor 
and  consumers.  Corporate  self-interest, 
which  disregards  society's  urgent  needs,  has 
been  substantially  dictating  the  economic, 
political,  social  and  moral  direction  of  this 
nation.  Although  the  question  of  whether 
this  power  has  been  exercised  reasonably  or 
properly  is  important.  It  Is  only  secondary 
to  the  basic  questions;  should  this  power 
be  exercised  by  so  few,  and  why  are  they 
accountable  to  virtually  no  one.  We  reject 
the  concept  of  noblesse  oblige.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  unrestricted  power  exercised  by  the 
corporate  elite  must  be  shifted  to,  and  shared 
by,  those  whose  lives  are  affected  by  It. 

Size  and  Concentration 

The  size  of  the  Corporate  Monster  is  mlnd- 
boggUng.  A  single  example  should  suffice: 
total  General  Motors  sales  exceed  the  total 
budget  of  any  country  In  the  world,  save 
the  United  States,  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

Most  alarming,  this  movement  of  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  Into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands  Is  Increasing  at  a  geometric  pace. 
In  1950,  the  largest  200  corporations  con- 
trolled 47  percent  of  the  total  manufacturing 
assets  In  the  nation.  In  1965,  these  200  firms 
controlled  55  percent  of  the  total  assets, 
and  by  1969.  they  controlled  2/3  of  the  na- 
tion's total  manufacturing  assets.  The  top  six 
firms  Included  In  "Fortune's  500"  earned  25 
percent  of  all  Industrial  profits ! 

The  obvious  danger  of  corporate  size  Is 
further  magnified  by  the  emergence  of  the 
"shared  monopoly"  as  a  pattern  of  corporate 
behavior.  When  a  group  of  three  or  four 
corporations  which  together  control  more 
than  50  percent  of  an  Industry  act  In  concert 
the  effect  Is  clearly  inimical  to  competition 
of  any  sort.  "Shared  monopoly"  Is  not  an 
Isolated  phenomenon.  It  exists  In  virtually 
every  major  U.S.  Industry. 

Furthermore,  corporate  power  has  been  In- 
creased In  countless  ways — Interlocking  di- 
rectorates. Joint  ventures  and,  of  course, 
conglomerates  run  wild. 

Consequences   of   the   use   of  concentrated 
corporate  power 
When  corporate  power  Is  concentrated  our 
society   has   seen   an   unimpeded  policy   of 
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pushing  price  Increases,  lagging  technical 
Innovation,  unemployment  and  decreased 
production.  It  Is  often  suggested  that  corpo- 
rate decisions  which  may  lead  to  these  re- 
sults are  Justified  because  millions  of  share- 
holders will  share  in  the  profits  of  corporate 
America.  This  myth  which  is  basic  to  the 
corporate  philosophy  must  be  exploded.  A 
1963  study  pointed  out  that  only  1.6%  of 
the  country's  adult  population  owned  82.4  Te 
of  all  publicly  held  stock.  The  bulk  of  large 
corporate  profits  goes  to  very  few,  contribut- 
ing to  the  Imbalanced  Income  distribution 
In  this  nation,  and  certainly  supplying  no 
Justification  for  the  grevlous  Injury  corpo- 
rate decisions  aimed  at  Increasing  profits 
does  to  the  economy. 

Probably  the  most  destructive  effect  of  cor- 
porate power  concentration  Is  little  realized 
by  the  American  people.  It  results  from  the 
ability  of  corporations  to  determine  the  use 
of  approximately  80%  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  this  nation  (the  portion  of  the 
GNP  which  passes  through  the  private  sec- 
tor). Those  whose  lives  are  significantly  af- 
fected by  these  decisions  are  excluded  from 
the  decision  whether  the  nation's  GNP  shall 
be  used  for  schools  or  for  cosmetics,  for 
hospitals  or  for  high-styled  automobiles.  In 
this  context,  the  endless  debate  about  re- 
ordering priorities  becomes  almost  meaning- 
less, since  that  debate  refers  only  to  the 
remaining  20%  of  GNP  which  passes  through 
the  public  sector.  There  la  absolutely  no  way 
In  which  this  20%  can  be  spread  so  as  to 
finance  the  massive  social  programs  so 
desperately  needed. 

Even  the  assumption  that  the  remaining 
20%  is  spent  in  the  public  Interest  Is  In- 
accurate. By  use  of  devices  such  as  cam- 
paign contributions,  corporate  America  has 
gained  virtual  control  of  governmental  o£B- 
clals.  Hence  we  see  the  government  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  of  public  funds  for 
highways  which  help  Detroit  sell  cars  but 
refusing  to  help  urban  centers  such  as  De- 
troit, New  York,  Philadelphia,  with  money 
for  mass  transit.  Similarly,  we  see  the  gov- 
ernment spending  huge  sums  for  military 
research  and  development  and  then  spend- 
ing billions  to  purchase  these  armaments 
from  the  same  corporation  It  subsidized  to 
develop  them.  Instead  of  for  such  essential 
public  services  as  schools,  hospitals,  health 
care,  corporate  control  of  the  government. 

The  urgent  needs  in  America  for  more 
schools,  hospitals  and  mass  transit  can  only 
be  realized  significantly  If  more  of  the  pro- 
ductive resources,  both  public  and  private, 
now  controlled  by  corporations  are  directed 
toward  these  areas.  This  can  be  accomplished 
only  when  a  significant  portion  of  the  power 
to  determine  how  national  resources  are  to  be 
made  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Social  consequences  of  corporate  control 
The  social  consequences  of  corporate  dom- 
ination have  been  disastrous.  Continued  cor- 
porate grtrwth  depends  on  an  ever-Increasing 
growth  of  sales.  Through  p>erslstent  bom- 
bardment of  the  public,  corporations  not 
only  brainwash  the  public  Into  buying  a  par- 
ticular product,  but  have  Inculcated  Into  our 
society  the  compulsion  to  buy,  buy,  buy  I  The 
kinds  of  products,  glittering  automobiles  and 
exotic  cosmetics,  rather  than  schools  or 
health  services — linked  with  Intensive  adver- 
tising which  emphasizes  constant  acquisi- 
tion, has  undermined  the  national  moral 
fabric.  Everything  Is  measured  In  terms  of 
numbers  and  quantity,  and  not  by  life,  love 
or  quality.  Materialism  pervades  every  aspect 
of  our  lives. 

Corporations  and  war 
The  health  of  corporate  Amerlc&  demands 
constant  growth.  This  means  that  corpora- 
tions must  produce  more  and  more  and  more 
goods,  and  the  consvmiers  miist  purchase 
more  and  more  of  what  the  corporations  pro- 
duce. Unmatched  as  the  best  market  In  the 
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world  today  Is  the  United  States  mUltary  es- 
tabllabment.  Hence,  thoee  with  a  profound 
power  to  set  our  nation's  direction  have  an 
enormous  vested  Interest  In  maintaining 
and.  Indeed,  In  expanding  the  American  mili- 
tary establishment.  In  this  context  a  20  year 
"cold  war,"  a  Viet  Nam  and  all  of  the  other 
foreign  adventures  become  more  comprehen- 
sible. 

The  monopoly  power  achieved  by  corporate 
America  has  left  individuals  with  little  power 
over  their  lives.  Corporations  decide  the 
types  of  people  they  want  us  to  be,  mould  the 
educational  system  to  prepare  us  for  their 
needs,  manipulate  the  media  and  thus  reg- 
ulate the  most  minute  details  of  how  we  live. 
Small  wonder  so  many  fell  frustrated,  alien- 
ated and  powerless. 

The  basic  Ideals  of  a  corporate  society  are 
technological  advance  for  the  sake  of  techno- 
logical advance  and  growth  for  the  sake  of 
growth.  In  the  process  of  technological  ad- 
vance social  cost  is  not  considered.  Profits 
are  realized  by  the  corporations  and  society 
is  left  to  pick  up  the  social  costs  of  environ- 
mental and  human  destruction. 

Moreover,  in  defining  growth  as  the  In- 
crease In  unevaluated  GNP,  corporations 
force  our  society  to  produce  mindlessly, 
rather  than  to  choose  a  better  quality  of 
life — to  choose  two  cars  in  the  garage,  rather 
than  more  leisure  or  better  air.  We  are  not 
even  aware  that  this  choice —  between  hjKwr- 
Increasing  GNP  and  leisure— which  should 
be  ours,  is  being  made  for  us. 

Corporations  and  crime 
Crime  and  violence  is  a  terrifying  problem 
In  our  society.  Much  of  the  problem  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  Corporate  America.  Given 
an  economic  system  which  dictates  that  its 
resources  shall  go  to  cosmetics  and  cars 
rather  than  schools  and  hospitals;  which 
dictates  an  ever-increasing  disparity  of  in- 
come distribution  and  then  blatantly  flaunts 
the  disparity  of  wealth  to  the  have-nots  on 
TV,  dally:  which  is  bedrocked  on  fierce  com- 
petition: which  worships  material  values  and 
acquisition  over  all  else:  which  seizes  aU 
power  and  leaves  our  masses  alienated  and 
fnistrated:  which  promotes  Its  government, 
in  Its  own  economic  Interests,  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  senseless  and  brutal  violence — given 
all  this,  the  result  is  predictable — crime  and 
criminals  attempting  to  close  the  distribu- 
tion gap. 

There  is  yet  another  face  of  crime  and 
violence  in  America — corporate  crime  and 
violence.  More  Americans  die  from  auto- 
mobile accidents  In  this  nation  annually, 
than  in  Vietnam.  A  major  portion  of  such 
death  and  violence  Is  clearly  avoidable  given 
a  responsible  automobile  industry.  The  mis- 
ery of  miners  In  West  Virginia:  farm  workers 
in  California,  is  a  direct  result  of  corporate 
greed.  The  massive  deception  practiced  upon 
the  American  consumer  by  the  corporate  em- 
pire is  all  too  well  known.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  state  that  corporations  are  the 
worst  criminals  in  our  nation. 

Corporations  on  the  farms 
Rural  America  is,  according  to  the  myth, 
a  heartland  of  small  independent  farmers 
free  from  corporate  specter.  This  image,  too, 
is  false.  The  corporation  has  moved  into  agri- 
culture with  the  same  avarice  it  exhibited  Id 
Industry.  By  1964,  small  Independent  farmers 
totalled  56.5%  of  all  farms,  but  only  7.8%  of 
farm  sales.  Less  than  one  percent  of  U.S. 
farms  accounted  for  24.3%  of  all  farm  sales 
m  1964.  By  1969,  this  percentage  was  up  to 
Vi  of  all  sales.  Such  familiar  conglomerate 
names  as  Boeing,  Goodyear.  Royal  Crown 
Cola,  Tenneoo,  American  Brands.  Dow  Chem- 
ical, Bank  of  America,  and  Prudential  Life 

have  moved  in  and  taken  control  of  all  as- 
pects of  product  processing  and  distribution 
of  farm  products.  The  results  are  predictable. 
In  the  last  30  years,  100,000  smaU  farms 
have  been  lost.  By  1980  It  is  estimated  one 
million  of  these  farms  will  have  vanished. 
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With  the  loss  of  the  small  farms,  towns,  and 
communities  which  services  them  also,  dis- 
appeared. 75%  to  80%  of  farm  workers  are 
employed  by  major  food  and  indiwtrial  cor- 
porations, which  are  responsible  for  the  low 
pay  and  hximlliating  working  conditions 
brought  to  national  attention  by  Caesar 
Chavez  and  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee. 

The  net  results  of  such  "agri-business" 
are  well  known.  Cities  are  choked  by  migra- 
tion of  displaced  farm  workers  who,  in  turn, 
are  choked  by  the  cities.  And  back  In  rural 
America,  14  million  are  left  in  abject 
poverty. 

PAKT  II 

There  are  really  two  questions  Involved 
in  assessing  corporate  power.  The  focus  has 
almost  always  been  upon  the  question  of 
whether  this  power  U  being  used  reasonably. 
This  platform  rejects  such  an  analysis.  We 
accept  the  premise  of  Lord  Acton  that 
"Power  tends  to  Corrupt"  and  address  our 
recommendations  to  programs  designed  to 
shift  decision-making  power  from  the  cor- 
porate world  to  the  people. 

/.  Deconcentrate  corporate  power 
Anti-trust  laws  have  been  on  the  books 
for  many  years.  They  have  never  been  se- 
riously enforced.  As  a  result,  corporate  con- 
centration increases.  Moreover,  the  minimal 
anti-tnist  activity  to  date  has  primarily  been 
directed  against  acquisitions  rather  than  for 
divestiture.  The  result  Is  the  elimination 
of  competition.  Big  companies  stay  big  and 
small  compames  stay  small  or  disappear. 
While  we  recognize  that  anti-trust  activity 
alone  Is  not  the  solution  to  over-concentra- 
tion, we  nevertheless  urge  that  as  a  first 
step  we  must  use  the  weapons  we  already 
have. 

The  problem  of  "shared  monopolies"  must 
be  met  by  new  legislation— vigorously  en- 
forced— which  would  require  corporate  di- 
vestiture when  fewer  than  four  corporations 
produce  more  than  50%  of  the  goods  or 
services  for  a  particular  market. 

Federal  corporate  chartering  must  be  In- 
stituted. Charters  should  Include  provisions 
limiting  the  size  and  scope  of  permissible 
business  activities  of  corporations.  Such 
charter  limitations  should  significantly  limit 
corporate  concentration  of  all  types— be  it 
vertical,  horizontal  or  conglomerate. 

2.  Enactment  of  a  strict  federal 
chartering  law 

The  benefits  of  corporate  status,  particu- 
larly limited  liability,  are  enormous.  Like 
a  liquor  license  or  a  driver's  license,  these 
benefits  must  be  conditioned  upon  socially 
desired  conduct. 

Compelling  such  corporate  responsibility  Is 
impossible  in  the  present  context  wherein 
states  are  in  frenzied  competition  to  induce 
local  corporate  chartering  (and  the  resultant 
taxes  and  business  activity)  by  requiring 
lesser  and  lesser  corporate  responsibility.  A 
strict,  imlform  federal  chartering  law  is  the 
only  solution. 

Such  legislation  would  not  only  be  used 
to  prohibit  corporate  concentration.  It  would 
also  require  full  corporate  disclosure  of  all 
financial,  non-personal  employment,  and 
stockholder  records,  as  well  as  records  of 
transactions  with  government  and  other 
institutions.  It  would  require  a  comprehen- 
sive annual  social  and  environmental  report, 
a  report  on  minority  group  assistance  and 
employment,  and  also  would  require  socially 
beneficial  activity  and  expenditure  in  these 
areas.  A  federal  chartering  law  would  guar- 
antee representation  on  the  board  of  directors 
representatives  of  minority  groups,  women, 
consumer  and  local  community  In  desig- 
nated percentages.  It  would  prohibit  Inter- 
locking directorates:  require  consumer  pro- 
tection in  the  form  of  adequate  product 
labeling,  warning  of  dangerous  products, 
reasonable  guaranties,  free  service  for  unfit 
products. 
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Charters  should  be  subject  to  periodic  re- 
newal. A  broad  range  of  sanctions,  including 
loss  of  corporate  status  and  limited  liability, 
should  be  available. 

3.  Shift  a  significant  portion  of  the  power 
to  determine  the  use  of  national  resources 
from  the  private  to  public  sector. 
Every  year  about  one  himdred  billion  dol- 
lars of  public  f  imds  are  placed  in  commercial 
banks  throughout  the  nation,  much  of  it 
interest-free.  Legislation  should  be  enacted 
allowing  the  deposits  of  such  public  monies 
only  In  banks  with  substantial  investments 
In  programs  carefully  designed  to  assist 
minority  enterprises,  consumer  borrowing, 
education,  ghetto  redevelopment  and  other 
high  priority  domestic  social  programs.  Such 
Investment  programs  should  be  administered 
Jointly  by  government  and  by  consumer  and 
other  soctaUy  oriented  Interests.  Tax  incen- 
tives, higher  Interest  rates  and  other  devices 
should  be  utUlzed  to  Induce  other  Institu- 
tional groups  and  individuals  with  invest- 
ment cash  to  help  by  depositing  their  money 
in  cooperating  banks.  The  net  effect  would 
be  to  shift  a  massive  amount  of  money  away 
from  current  corporate  control  and  into  so- 
cially beneficial  programs  now  starving  for 
funds. 

Another  vehicle  for  moving  funds  from  the 
private  to  the  public  sector  is  the  creation  of 
a  massive  Federal  bond  program  similar  to 
Liberty,  Defense  or  War  Bonds.  The  Govern- 
ment could  borrow  substantial  amoimts  of 
money  from  its  citizens  and,  rather  than  in- 
vesting in  war,  could  use  the  money  for  social 
programs.  These  bonds  would  be  designed 
and  marketed  not  only  as  a  "patriotic"  in- 
vestment but  also  would  be  competitive  with 
securities  in  the  corporate  market. 

Yet  another  method  of  shifting  substantial 
capital  from  the  corporate  sector  to  social 
purposes  would  result  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  selectively  lowered  the  discount  rate 
in  "poverty"  areas,  requiring  that  deposits 
thus  freed  be  used  in  the  community  for 
designated  social  purposes. 

4.  Fix  more  realistic  responsibilities  and 
accountability  for  corporation  and  their 
officers 

One  reason  corporate  crime  continues  un- 
abated is  that  It  is  considered  "merely  white 
collar  crime"  for  which  corporate  officers  and 
directors  generally  escape  prosecution  and 
penalty.  CivU  and  criminal  statutes  must  be 
tightened  and  new  ones  enacted  which  re- 
quire strict  accountabUlty  for  such  crimes  by 
corporate  principals. 

In  addition,  a  flexible  array  of  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions  should  be  enacted  which 
will  allow  suspension  of  corporate  principals 
in  appropriate  cases;  Impose  temporary  bans 
on  corporate  advertising;  make  public  details 
of  corporate  violations  and  misconduct:  pro- 
vide for  an  end  to  limited  corporate  llabUity 
and  for  suspension  and  revocation  or  the  cor- 
porate charter  Itself  where  appropriate. 

Although  middle  and  upper  management 
corporate  personnel  are  frequently  aware  of 
such  corporate  misconduct  as  false  advertis- 
ing and  harmful  products,  fear  of  retribution 
has  discouraged  such  personnel  from  expos- 
ing or  chaUenging  such  corporate  miscon- 
duct. Statutes  slmUar  to  those  protecting 
union  members  against  management  retribu- 
tion for  legitimate  union  activity  must  be 
enacted. 

5.  Termination  of  favored  treatment  of 
corporations 
Tax  loopholes  favoring  corporations  must 
be  closed.  They  are  too  numerous  to  describe 
in  fuU.  A  few  examples  should  suffice:  special 
tax  privileges  for  the  oil  and  gas  industry, 
during  the  years  1963  through  1967,  enabled 
that  Industry  to  pay  an  average  tax  of  4.9% 
on  bef ore-tax  net  proflts  of  21  billion  dol- 
lars— far  less  than  the  percentage  paid  by 
the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Corporate  adverttelng  is 
tax-exempt:  we  must  prohibit  government 
subsidy  of  clearly  political  advertising  such 
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as  the  insurance  Industry  lobbying  against 
no-fault  Insurance  through  its  ads,  or  the 
trucking  industry  advertising  for  more  high- 
ways in  its  advertisements. 

Other  forms  of  special  treatment  enjoyed 
by  corporations  are  found  in  the  recent  Lock- 
heed loan  (the  corner  grocery  does  not  get 
such  welfare  assistance),  and  in  huge 
amounts  of  free  research  and  development 
done  by  government  for  big  business. 

6.  Shifting  power  to  employees  and 
committees 
Corporations  are  unchecked  in  their  power 
to  make  decisions  which  directly,  continu- 
ously and  massively  affect  the  lives  of  em- 
ployees and  the  communities  where  plants 
are  located.  Such  powers  must  be  shared. 
Internal  machinery  must  be  created  to  per- 
mit joint  decisions  In  certain  areas  currently 
exclusively  In  the  corporate  domain.  For  ex- 
ample, when  a  corporation  decides  to  relo- 
cate, thousands  of  employees  may  be  affected. 
Their  choice  Is  to  uproot  themselves  or  to  risk 
unemployment.  They  must  be  allowed  to 
share  In  the  decision  to  move.  Similarly,  when 
a  proposed  corporate  activity  will  affect  the 
environment  of  a  community,  that  commu- 
nity's consultation  and  consent  should  be 
required. 

7.  Encouraging  strengthening  consumer  and 
community  groups 

The  emergence  of  community  groups  ad- 
vocating corporate  responsibility  is  encourag- 
ing. They  are,  however,  at  a  serious  economic 
disadvantage  when  compared  to  a  well- 
financed  corporation. 

They  should  be  given  tax  advantages  and 
meaningful  access  to  the  media.  In  addition, 
all  media  should  be  required  to  carry  respon- 
sible citizens'  reaction  to  advertisements 
which  they  believe  Involve  matters  of  health, 
safety,  environmental  protection  or  con- 
sumer deception. 

A  federal  fund  should  be  created  to  assist 
individuals  or  consumer  groups  in  legal  and 
research  costs  where  they  make  a  prima  facie 
showing  of  the  government's  failure  to  pro- 
tect consumers. 

In  addition,  bounties  should  be  provided 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  law- 
suits. 

8.  Public  ownership 

Public  ownership  through  nationalization, 
or  the  use  of  the  TVA  model,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  following  situations:  When 
private  corporations  virill  not  engage  in  activ- 
ities necessary  for  the  public  meal;  or  refuse 
to  locate  in  certain  localities  because  they 
anticipate  little  profit;  or  when  corporations 
particularly  in  a  monopoly  situation  abuse 
their  advantage  by  changing  too  high  prices, 
or  are  providing  inferior  and  Inadequate 
services. 

9.  Compel  corporations  to  pay  the  social  costs 
of  their  operations 

Environmental  and  human  decay  resulting 
from  corporate  operation  must  be  stopped. 
But,  if  such  injury  occurs,  the  corporations 
must  pay  substantially  all  of  the  costs — 
out  of  proflts  and  not  by  passed -on  increased 
prices. 

10.  Save  rural  America 

What  appears  as  a  blatant  government  ef- 
fort to  supplant  the  Independent  farmer  with 
agri-corporations  must  cease. 

Land  grant  colleges  must  be  forced  to 
reverse  their  preoocupation  with  agri-busi- 
ness efficiency  and  growth.  The  enormous 
public  resources  invested  In  these  institu- 
tions must  be  redirected  toward  the  needs 
and  survival  of  the  small  farmer,  farm  work- 
ers and  rural  communities. 

Federal  procurement  preferences,  tax  In- 
centives and  subsidies  must  be  given  to  small 
farmers,  and  to  Industries  which  locate  in 
rural  areas  offering  employment  at  fair  wages 
and  under  decent  working  conditions. 

Immigration  laws  and  their  enforcement 
miist  be  strengthened  so  that  proflt-hungry 
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corporations  can  no  longer  play  poor  Mexican 
workers  against  poor  American  workers. 

Legislation  mtist  be  enacted  to  make  the 
beneficiaries  of  mechanization  responsible 
to  the  displaced  worker  or  the  community 
abandoned  In  the  name  of  modernization. 

PABT  m — THE  LABOB  MOVEMENT 

It  Is  urgent  that  the  labor  movement  play 
a  major  role  In  reshaping  America.  Rather 
than  acting  as  a  "partner"  of  big  business, 
labor  must  constitute  the  means  by  which 
workers  can  share  corporate  decision-making, 
and  thereby  serve  their  own  essential  inter- 
ests as  well  as  those  of  society  at  large. 

The  labor  movement  in  the  past  has  served 
to  Improve  dramatically  the  economic  status 
of  working  men  and  women  and  their  fami- 
lies, through  collective  bargaining  and 
through  the  enactment  of  responsible  labor 
laws. 

The  labor  movement  has  emerged  as  the 
chief  focus  of  opposition  to  Nixon's  three- 
phased  economic  program:  wage  freeze,  con- 
tinuing infiation  with  unemployment,  and 
inequitable  taxation. 

Yet  despite  its  past  accomplishments,  and 
despite  the  presence  In  its  ranks  of  out- 
standing unions  and  imion  leaders,  the  labor 
movement  as  a  whole  does  not  provide,  and 
has  not  for  some  time  provided,  national 
leadership  In  the  battle  to  end  race,  sex,  and 
class  injustice.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council's  continued  support  of  a  war  that  Its 
own  rank  and  file  and  the  rest  of  society  long 
ago  abandoned,  is  tragic.  Labor's  record  of 
achieving  equal  opportunity  In  Its  own  ranks 
for  all  workers  regardless  of  race  or  sex,  has 
been  spotty.  Within  the  labor  movement 
there  has  too  often  been  concentration  of 
power,  that  serves  Its  own  ends  at  the  ex- 
pense of  working  men  and  women. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  labor  movement  should  be — ^but  is 
not — vitally  concerned  with  the  need  to 
broaden  workers'  participation  in  the  deci- 
sion-making processes  of  the  firms  in  which 
they  work.  Product  priorities,  production 
methods,  plant  location,  and  major  financial 
decisions  are  the  legitimate  concern  of 
workers  in  a  plant,  and  a  major  goal  of  the 
labor  movement  sho\ild  be  the  creation  of 
new  structures  to  bring  workers  Into  the  deci- 
sion making  process. 

3.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  insure 
the  existence  of  a  healthy  and  democratic 
union  movement.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  must  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended. Farm  workers,  domestics,  the  Oulf 
Coast  wood  pulpworkers,  and  others  must 
quickly  be  brought  within  the  protection  of 
that  law. 

3.  We  oppose  intimidation  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  union  membership  and  we  op- 
pose discrimination  in  unions,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  progressivism  should  be  encouraged 
from  within  the  unions  themselves.  There- 
fore we  oppose  right-to-work  laws,  state  and 
federal. 

4.  Public  employees  must  be  afforded  the 
same  rights  as  their  fellow  workers  in  pri- 
vate Industry. 

5.  Federal  and  state  laws  to  protect  em- 
ployees' safety  and  health  must  be  greatly 
amplified  and  enforced. 

6.  Long-overdue  national  legislation  must 
be  passed  to  protect  and  make  transferable 
between  jobs,  workers'  rights  to  pensions  and 
insurance.  The  disappointed  expectations  of 
thousands  of  American  wage  earners  to  hon- 
orable and  self-supporting  retirement  consti- 
tutes a  national  scandal. 

7.  Workmen's  compensation  and  unem- 
ployment benefits  must  be  expanded  and 
increased. 

8.  The  labor  movement,  which  has  long 
espoused  a  policy  of  full  employment,  must 
broaden  Its  identification  with  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  unemployable  poor.  The  poll- 
cles  of  corporate  America  that  are  antithetic 
to  the  interests  of  laboring  men  and  women 
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are  the  same  policies  that  condemn  those  on 
welfare  to  lives  of  hopelessness  and  poverty. 

CAMPAIGN  spending:   CORPORATE  CONTROL  OVER 
PUBLIC    OFFICIALS 

Corporate  freedom  to  proceed  unhindered 
in  the  private  sector,  and  its  domination  of 
the  public  sector,  have  largely  resulted  from 
skillful  use  of  economic  pwwer  to  "buy"  gov- 
ernment's cooperation  and  assistance.  The 
main  tool  utilized  has  been  campaign  financ- 
ing. Under  the  present  system,  escalating 
campagn  costs  make  substantial  corporate 
money  support  an  essential  element  of  the 
electoral  process.  Unless  this  system  of  cam- 
paign financing  is  radically  revised,  there 
seems  little  hope  that  corptorate  domination 
of  our  society  wUl  be  ended,  and  little  hope, 
therefore,  that  we  can  deal  with  the  vast 
array  of  social  problems  and  inequities. 

Corporate  domination  of  the  public  sector 
becomes  possible  because  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigns are  so  astronomical.  The  various  local 
and  national  campaigns  of  1968  were  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  between  $300  million  and 
$900  million.  Although  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  prevents  direct  corporate  po- 
litical contributions.  It  has  long  been  easily 
evaded.  A  United  States  Senator  has  esti- 
mated that  95%  of  the  contributions  at  the 
Congressional  level  comes  from  business 
(80%  from  those  whose  net  worth  is  over 
$250,000).  These  direct  contributions  from 
corporate  executives  are  frequently  reim- 
bursed by  their  companies  through  special 
bonuses  or  other  beneflts. 

In  view  of  the  deep  dependency  many 
elected  officials  have  on  corporate  financial 
support,  it  is  not  surprising  that  proposed 
legislation  seeking  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  financing  campaigns  has  been  so 
Inadequate. 

It  is  equally  obvious  why  there  has  been 
no  meaningful  effort  by  our  nation's  public 
officials  to  challenge  the  power  of  the  corpora- 
tions to  reverse  the  clear  direction  toward 
socialism  for  the  rich  and  "benign  neglect" 
for  all  others. 

The  relationship  between  corporations  and 
the  regulatory  agencies  constitutes  a  second 
major  aspect  of  the  problem.  These  "inde- 
pendent" regulatory  agencies  were  the  New 
Deal's  answer  to  corporate  greed  and  irre- 
sponsibility. The  effort  has  failed  completely. 
As  one  witness  put  it:  the  "independent" 
regulatory  agencies  have  become  victims  of 
the  "law  of  aerodjrnamlcs,''  that  is,  "weaker 
bodies  (the  regulatory  agencies)  becoming 
satellites  of  the  stronger  bodies  (the  corpo- 
rate giants)." 

One  reason  for  this  total  abdication  of 
responsibility  Is  the  absence  of  meaningful 
consumer  roles  within  and  before  the 
agencies.  Equally  important  is  the  co-opting 
of  regulatory  agency  personnel  by  the  same 
corporations  those  personnel  are  supposed  to 
regulate.  These  "regulators,"  who  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  regulated  Industry  while  they 
are  in  office,  are  assured  lush  jobs  with  those 
regulated  corporations  when  they  leave  the 
government  agency.  Promises  of  private  em- 
ployment to  public  employees  are  net  limited 
to  individual  regulatory  agencies.  They  are 
also  used  by  contractors  at  all  levels  and 
branches  of  government.  For  example.  In 
1967,  2,072  retired  military  officers  were  em- 
ployed by  the  top  95  government  contractors. 
Each  of  the  top  ten  contractors  had  an 
average  of  106  former  military  officers  on  its 
payroll. 

In  Ught  of  this  accepted  practice.  It  is 
no  surprise  that  the  I.C.C.  provides  two  bil- 
lion dollars  annually  in  railroad  subeidles;  or 
that  the  CA.B.  in  effect  grants  airlines  two 
to  four  billion  dollars  a  year  in  excess  reve- 
nue by  restrlotlons  on  competition.  It  also 
explains  why  final  costs  In  military  weapons 
contracts  average  320%  of  original  cost  esti- 
mates; a  recent  study  of  13  major  aircraft 
and  missile  programs  totalling  40  billion  dol- 
lars flbowed  only  four  of  these  contractors 
(with  15  billion  In  contracts)  p«rf<»ined  at 
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as  much  as  75%  of  design  specifications. 
Similarly,  It  is  clear  why  the  companies  with 
the  poorest  performance  records  reported  the 
highest  profits,  and,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  receive  the  lion's  share  ot  government  con- 
tracts. 

n 
1.  The  only  workable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  campaign  financing  lies  in  substantial 
federal  assumption  of  campaign  expenditures 
at  all  levels,  including  primaries.  Although 
campaign  costs  are  staggering  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  individual  candi- 
date's resources,  they  are  minimal  in  terms  of 
governmental  resources.  Certainly  they  are 
minimal  as  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  any 
meaningful  progress  toward  equality  in  this 
nation.  And  tax  check-offs  or  similar  pro- 
grams encouraging  small  contributions  from 
a  broad  cross-section  of  the  electorate  could 
be  helpful  in  helping  to  meet  the  expense. 

In  addition,  the  federal  government  could 
certainly  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  seeking 
elective  office  by  requiring  the  television, 
postal  and  telephone  industries  to  contribute 
their  services  to  candidates  so  that  the  tools 
these  three  industries  provide  for  reaching 
the  voter  are  available  on  an  equal  basis  to 
all  viable  candidates.  Legislation  must  be 
formulated  which  readily  allows  candidates 
to  mount  campaigns  regardless  of  personal 
wealth,  or  access  to  the  corporate  world.  It 
must  Include  appropriate  guidelines  protect- 
ing minority  parties  and  insurgents,  includ- 
ing reasonable  campaign  funding  and  pre- 
cluding the  use  of  television  commercials  as 
a  vehicle  for  "selling"  candidates,  without 
reference  to  merit  or  position. 

2.  Recorutitute  regulatory  agencies.  We 
have  seen  how  the  so-called  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  been  substantially  co-opted  by  the 
industries  they  are  supposed  to  regulate.  We 
must  have  legislation  which  prohibits  those 
who  served  on  a  regulatory  agency  from  ob- 
taining employment  in  related  industries  for 
a  period  of  five  years  after  leaving  the 
agency.  Similar  legislation  is  required  to 
assure  that  a  corporate  employee  do  more 
than  superficially  change  hats  when  he  or 
she  starts  to  work  for  a  regulatory  agency. 
Agency  Jurisdiction  must  be  restricted  so 
that  no  agency  is  involved  in  both  regulating 
and  promoting  a  given  activity. 

In  addition,  we  must  have  stronger  legis- 
lation requiring  effective  institutional  rep- 
resentation of  consumer  Interests  before 
regulatory  agencies.  Such  broadening  of 
these  bodies  should  aid  in  insuring  that  con- 
trol over  these  agencies  does  not  again  be- 
come vested  in  the  regulated  industries.  Pub- 
lic hearings  on  matters  affecting  a  local  area 
should  be  held  in  the  area  concerned  at  a 
time  and  place  that  will  assure  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

REDISTRIBTrriON  OF  WEALTH  AND  INCOME 

The  United  States  is  the  wealthiest  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  unconscion- 
able that  approximately  20%  of  our  people 
live  in  poverty,  while  a  few  live  in  princely 
luxury.  This  Incredible  disparity  results  be- 
cause of  our  economic  system.  In  1968,  for 
example,  we  distributed  5.7%  of  the  nations 
Income  to  the  bottom  fifth  of  our  country's 
famUies  and  40.6%  to  the  top  fifth.  More 
alarming  is  the  fact  that  this  maldistribu- 
tion has  been  getting  worse  instead  of 
better. 

The  bottom  fifth  of  our  nation  Is  not  the 
only  victim  of  the  system.  The  great  working 
and  middle  class  are  also  penalized.  Although 
they  earn  more  than  the  lowest  fifth.  Infla- 
tion has  bitten  massively  into  their  "in- 
creased'  earnings.  They  may  have  more 
tangible  assets  now  than  20  years  ago,  but 
these  assets  are  not  luxuries — they  are  neces- 
sities. For  example,  a  factory  worker  requires 
an  automobile  to  get  to  and  from  work  which 
is  far  from  where  he  can  find  housing; 
twenty  years  ago  he  could  get  to  his  Job  by 
a  short  ride  on  a  mass  transit  sjrstem  which 
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was  then  safer,  cleaner  and  less  expensive. 
The  so-called  middle  class  finds  itself  barely 
able  to  stay  afloat.  It  lives  In  fear  of  being 
unable  to  pay  the  medical  costs  of  a  serious 
illness,  for  example.  There  is  an  Illusion  of 
being  well  off,  but  there  Is  an  underlying 
chronic  unsecurlty. 

Government  affects  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  income  in  two  fundamental 
ways — the  manner  in  which  it  collects  reve- 
nue from  its  people  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  spends  such  revenues.  In  both  cases,  the 
present  structures  are  heavily  weighted  In 
favor  of  the  powerful  and  against  the 
powerless. 

It  Is  clear  that  a  realignment  Is  necessary. 
The  wealth  of  this  country  must  be  more 
evenly  spread.  Taxes  shoiUd  be  levied  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  ability  to  pay.  Revenue 
must  be  spent  on  the  basis  of  need. 

I.   TAX    KEFOEM 

The    lower,    working    and   middle    classes 
shoiilder  far  too  much  of  the  tax  burden. 
Fair  and  progressive  income  tax 

A  steeply  progressive  Income  tax  coupled 
with  a  minimum  guaranteed  Income  above 
the  level  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Lower  Living  Budget,  must  be  enacted  both 
to  insure  a  fair  tax  burden  according  to 
ability  to  pay  and  to  pursue  a  long-run  policy 
of  redistribution  of  wealth.  One  advantage  of 
Insuring  a  minimum  Income  is  that  ag- 
gregate demand  will  be  sustained  above 
recession  levels.  There  should  be  no  reliance 
on  regressive  taxes.  We  partlciilarly  oppose 
the  so-called  value-added  tax  (a  disguised 
national  sales  tax)  which  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  considering,  because  the  lower 
one's  income,  the  greater  the  burden. 

Abolition  of  favored  tax  treatment 
All  Income,  including  capital  gains,  should 
be  taxed  at  the  same  rate.  The  present  in- 
come-averaging provisions  should  apply  to 
such  gains  in  the  same  way  they  relate  to 
ordinary  income. 

The  revenue  laws  are  riddled  with  exemp- 
tions and  allowances  for  deductions  which 
favor  special  Interests.  They  must  be  sub- 
stantially eliminated.  For  example,  we  must 
do  away  with  the  fiction  that  mineral  or  oU 
depletion  or  capital  gains  are  so  Important 
to  economic  progress  that  they  deserve  spe- 
cial treatment.  We  must  eliminate  all  exist- 
ing depletion  allowances  once  the  actual  cost 
of  the  property  has  been  recovered.  The 
privilege  of  taking  immediate  deductions 
for  intangible  drilling  and  development  costs 
should  be  terminated. 

Interest  on  State  and  local  bonds 
Interest  earned  on  state,  municipal   and 
other  local  bonds  should  be  taxed  at  regular 
income  tax  rates. 

The  federal  government  should  ensure 
marketability  of  such  bonds  by  guarantee- 
ing and  subsidizing  them  in  part. 

Similarly,  the  present  exemption  under 
which  local  governments  may  issue  up  to  $5 
million  tax  free  industrial  development 
bonds  should  be  abolished. 

Real  estate  depreciation 
Accelerated  depreciation  on  real  estate 
should  be  abolished.  The  only  exception 
should  be  the  more  favorable  depreciation 
allowances  retained  in  order  to  encourage 
investments  in  new  housing  by  low  and 
moderate  income  families.  Preferential  tax 
treatment  for  depreciation  on  resale  should 
be  ended. 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 
The  entire  estate  and  gift  tax  structure 
should  be  revised.  A  single  comprehensive 
and  integrated  tax  should  be  placed  on  all 
transfers  whether  made  during  lifetime  or 
at  death.  Inheritance  tax  rates  should  be 
significantly  Increased.  We  should  not  permit 
fortunes  to  be  passed  over  intact  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  when  so  many  are  un- 
able even  to  achieve  a  survival-level  Incmne. 
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Special  benefits  for  corporations 
Favoritism  toward  corporations  under  our 
tax  structure  Is  pervasive.  Expense  account 
living  can  only  be  ended  by  stringent  en- 
forcement of  regulations  and  the  Imposition 
of  maximum  limitations.  The  recently  en- 
acted investment  credit  tax  will  benefit  cor- 
porations and  their  wealthy  stockholders  by 
4  to  5  billion  dollars.  Yet  In  the  view  of 
most  economists  it  will  have  little  stimulat- 
ing effect  on  the  economy.  The  Administra- 
tion has  recently  given  a  3  to  4  billion  dol- 
lar annual  windfall  to  bxislness  through  lib- 
eralized methods  for  calculating  depreciation. 
Favored  tax  treatment  for  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  other  banking  institutions 
should  be  ended,  eliminating  completely 
their  use  of  excessive  bad  debt  reserves  to 
reduce  their  tax  liabilities,  and  by  ending 
other  special  immunities  granted  them  and 
not  to  other  corporate  taxpayers. 

Defense  ifidustry 
There  should  be  an  excess  profits  tax  on 
all  corporations  or  departments  of  large  cor- 
porations whose  primary  business  is  produc  • 
tion  for  defense. 

n.   GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

Revenue  spending  should  be  part  of  the 
general  policy  of  closing  the  economic  gap. 
We  must  put  greater  emphasis  on  spending 
programs  that  help  rebuild  the  urban  en- 
vironment, eliminate  poverty,  provide  a 
broader  distribution  of  service  in  the  areas 
of  health,  Justice,  housing,  education,  and 
mass  transmit,  and  help  secure  and  main- 
tain healthy  environment. 

This  redirection  of  spending  policies  can 
only  be  accomplished  when  the  Southeast 
Asian  War  has  ended;  we  have  succeeded  In 
stopping  the  subsidies  of  redundant  weapons 
systems,  extravagant  space  explorations,  loan 
guarantees  for  large  bankrupt  businesses,  or 
the  agricultural  subsidies  that  only  aid 
wealthy  businessmen  farmers;  and  when  we 
have  succeeded  in  placing  under  public  con- 
trol significant  portions  of  the  wealth  now 
controlled  by  the  private  sector. 

Poverty 

The  status  of  the  poor  In  America  Is  the 
most  tragic  and  convincing  example  of  the 
inequities  within  our  society. 

Statistics,  studies,  data  and  reports  on 
poverty  are  legion.  The  poor  have  literally 
been  studied  to  death.  What  we  need  Is  not 
more  good  will  studies  but  more  will  to  make 
institutional  changes.  In  every  aspect  of  hu- 
man life,  the  poor  have  demonstrably  more 
difficulties  than  the  affluent.  We  will  cite  just 
one  example,  the  area  of  health  care.  All  dis- 
eases afflict  the  poor  far  more  severely  than 
the  rich — except  diseases  peculiarly  asso- 
ciated with  old  age.  Life  expectancy  amonR 
the  poor  Is  substantially  lower  than  it  Is  for 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Infant  mortality  among  the  poor  Is  shock- 
ingly higher  among  the  affluent  and  in  most 
other  industrial  countries. 
•  Race,  class,  and  poverty  are  interrelated 
and  are  closely  aligned  with  malnutrition 
and  111  health.  While  47  per  cent  of  all  non- 
whites  are  poor,  only  14  per  cent  of  whites 
fall  below  the  poverty  line.  Lack  of  access  to 
good  housing  sustains  poverty. 

Approximately  25  million  Americans  live 
below  the  poverty  line  of  $3,000  for  a  famUy 
of  four  and  nearly  50  million  below  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  poverty  line.  This  large 
group  of  poor  citizens,  many  of  them  Blacks, 
Indians,  Mexicans  and  Latins,  low  wage 
earners  In  service  and  domestic  industries, 
the  pool  of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers,  and,  finally,  the  nearly  nine  million 
persons  consigned  to  the  welfare  rolls,  repre- 
sent that  segment  of  the  population  sacri- 
ficed to  maintain  pmflt  margins  within  the 
corporate  state.  Among  them,  drug  addiction 
and  delinquency  are  rampant,  and  illiteracy 
rates  the  highest. 

We  now  have  failed  to  recognize  the  social 
and  economic  costs  to  society  of  such  poverty 
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In  its  midst.  If  the  poor  were  given  a  decent 
life  and  a  stake  In  society,  a  good  portion  of 
the  costs  of  crime  and  Ill-health  would  be 
eliminated. 

The  aged 

Hardly  recognized  Is  the  fact  that  poverty 
Is  a  major  problem  affecting  the  aged.  Ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent  of  all  poor  are  over 
65  or,  put  another  way,  about  ^  of  all  per- 
sons over  65  are  poor.  It  Is  appalling  that 
this  nation,  with  Its  work  ethic,  allows  so 
many  of  Its  people  to  be  cast  aside  when 
their  productivity  Is  gone. 

For  too  long  the  American  ethic  of  Indi- 
vidualism, competition,  work  and  success 
have  conditioned  our  response  to  the  exist- 
ence of  poverty.  The  proUem,  It  was  as- 
sumed, was  with  the  individual.  If  one  could 
only  educate  him,  train  him,  employ  him,  re- 
habilitate him,  everything  would  be  set  right. 
It  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  fault  is  rather 
with  an  economic  and  political  power  struc- 
ture that  sacrifices  people  to  profits. 

Recommendations 

1.  A  Federally  Subsidized  Full  Employ- 
ment Program. — We  must  guarantee  a  job 
for  every  American,  with  government  as  the 
employer  of  last  resort.  A  federally  financed 
program  aimed  especially  at  oiu:  urban  areas 
where  poverty  is  most  heavily  concentrated 
must  be  instituted.  Persons  should  be  em- 
ployed at  decent  wages  to  build  and  staff  the 
hospitals,  neighborhood  health  clinics, 
schools,  playgrounds  and  housing  which  are 
so  desperately  needed.  Training,  education  or 
day  care  for  children  should  be  provided  as 
an  Integral  element  of  such  a  full-employ- 
ment prog^ram. 

2.  New  CoTicept  of  Social  Security. — ^All 
senior  citizens  or  those  who  are  unable  to 
work  should  be  the  beneficiaries  of  a  new 
concept  of  social  security.  This  Includes  a 
guaranteed  minimum  income,  a  pension  for 
all  over  65,  and  a  national  health  Insurance 
program.  Such  a  program  should  no  longer 
be  funded  by  employer  and  employees,  but 
by  the  Federal  government.  All  payments 
from  these  programs  must  be  tied  to  rises  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

3.  We  support  a  guaranteed  minimum  in- 
come for  all  Americans  above  the  standard  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Lower  Living 
Budget. 

a.  Total  family  Income,  where  more  than 
one  member  earns  Income,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  to  a  reasonable  level  without 
forfeit  of  maintenance  payments. 

b.  Job  requirement  provisions  of  income 
maintenance  programs  should  not  interfere 
with  the  bargaining  efforts  of  labor  unions, 
nor  should  they  undercut  the  prevailing 
wage  structure  in  a  particular  type  of  em- 
ployment; nor  should  they  undercut  mini- 
mum wage  standards. 

c.  Under  no  circimastanoes  should  a  mother 
be  required  to  be  separated  from  her  young 
children  under  penalty  of  losing  mainten- 
ance payments. 

4.  We  support  the  resolution  of  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  calling  for 
a  minlmvmi  Social  Security  payment  to  sup- 
port a  level  of  living  which  is  currently  at 
$4,500  annually  for  a  couple  and  75%  of  this 
for  an  individual  (in  line  with  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  standard  for  an  Intermediate 
budget  for  the  elderly) .  with  automatic  in- 
creases to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

EDUCATION 

Recommendations 

1.  Quality  education  must  be  a  guaranteed 
right  and  therefore  must  be  free  for  all 
citizens  starting  from  pre-klndergarten 
through  college  and/or  career  training. 

Although  raising  adequate  revenues  for 
education  is  a  serious  problem  in  all  areas 
of  the  nation,  it  is  most  threatening  to  the 
larger  cities.  The  population  shift  has  left 
them  wtlh  a  less  affluent  population  and  a 
resource  base  which  is  not  growing  at  a 
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rate  sufficient  to  meet  Increasing  needs.  Be- 
cause large  urban  areas  have  higher  and  more 
diverse  public  service  needs,  a  much  lower 
proportion  of  their  expenditures  can  be  de- 
voted to  education  than  in  suburban  areas. 
Unfortunately,  urban  education  Is  also  more 
expensive:  expenses  are  higher  in  big  cities 
and  more  children  are  in  need  of  expensive 
supplementary  educational  techniques. 

State  regulations  and  state  aid  rather  than 
compensating  for  these  urban  disadvantages 
more  often  than  not  act  to  exacerbate  them. 

The  federal  government  has  done  only  a 
little  better.  Federal  aid  to  education  in  the 
aggregate  has  at  best  a  barely  discernible 
equalizing  effect.  With  the  exception  of  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  federal  programs  frequently  pro- 
vide more  funds  to  suburban  school  districts 
than  to  central  cities. 

Although  Title  I  funds  tend  to  go  to 
urban  areas,  the  programs  for  which  Title  I 
funds  are  used  appear  to  be  largely  ancil- 
lary and  not  aimed  at  improving  the  central 
portion  of  the  curriculum  available  to  dis- 
advantaged children. 

In  addition,  the  total  financial  commit- 
ment of  the  federal  government  is  simply 
too  small  to  be  of  more  than  marginal  help 
to  financially  Imperiled  education  systems. 

2.  The  federal  government  must  not  only 
restructure  its  aid  program  along  more 
rigidly  enforced  categorical  lines,  so  that 
federal  money  gets  directly  to  specified  pro- 
grams, It  must  put  massive  new  resources 
into  the  educational  system. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  ear- 
mark funds  to  subsidize  research  and  de- 
velopment In  colleges  and  universities  to 
Improve  knowledge  and  technology  in  areas 
of  consumer  and  social  goods,  such  as  pol- 
lution control,  mass  transit,  medicine,  and 
bousing. 

4.  It  should  use  the  "carrot"  of  aid  to 
force  state  governments  to  redesign  their 
own  aid  programs  and  begin  to  pick  up  a 
larger  portion  of  educational  costs  on  a  more 
equitable  basis. 

5.  De  jure  and  de  facto  school  segregation 
must  be  ended.  All  available  evidence  indi- 
cates that  quality  education  for  all  children 
requires  integration.  Artificial  geographic 
boundaries  which  operate  to  maintain  seg- 
regated schools,  must  be  eliminated.  We 
support  all  efforts  to  achieve  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  to  further  integra- 
tion, including  busing. 

6.  The  property  tax  as  a  means  of 
financing  education  has  already  been  Judi- 
ciaJly  recognized  as  Inequitable.  Each  state, 
with  federal  aid,  must  assume  the  full  cost 
of  public  education  In  the  state. 

However,  such  assumption  of  cost  should 
not  carry  with  It  an  increase  of  state  con- 
trol of  curriculum  nor  an  Increase  in  state 
regulation  in  educational  practices.  State 
assumption  of  costs  should  be  designed  to 
Insure  equal  educational  results. 

7.  Public  funds  should  not  be  diverted  to 
non-puDllc  or  secondary  general  education 
systems. 

8.  Urban  grant  institutions  to  deal  with 
urban  problems  should  be  established  and 
funded  at  least  to  the  same  level  as  the  state 
land  grant  agricultural  Institutions. 

9.  Federal  and  state  aid  to  community  and 
Junior  colleges,  with  their  potential  for  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  local  communities,  should 
receive  high  priority. 

HEALTH    CARE 

Our  society  is  obligated  to  provide  the  best 
possible  health  care  to  all  its  citizens  on 
the  basis  of  their  need  for  such  care  and 
not  on  their  ability  to  pay. 

Fragmented  organization,  inadequate 
nvimber  and  location  of  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities, poor  financing  arrangements  and  a 
narrow  outlook  make  the  present  system  of 
delivering  health  care  Incapable  of  delivering 
such  services.  Simply  pumping  more  money 
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and  medical  manpower  into  the  present 
chaotic  health  delivery  system  won't  solve 
the  problem. 

Additional  money  by  Itself  is  not  enough. 
The  U.S.  spends  almost  $70  billion  a  year  for 
health  services,  a  higher  percentage  of  its 
GNP  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Yet  we  rank  15th  in  infant  mortality  and 
18th  in  mr'e  life  expectancy. 

Additional  manpower  alone  is  not  enough. 
New  York  City,  as  an  example,  has  4%  of  the 
nation's  pop'olation  but  97o  of  its  physicians. 
Yet  there  is  a  steady  and  critical  decline  of 
physicians  available  to  treat  patients  in 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx.  Increasing  the  num- 
bers of  doctors  does  not  assure  that  they  will 
practice  in  the  Mississippi  delta  or  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

Medical  thought  and  practice  must  also 
change,  from  the  present  crlsls-dlsease- 
focused  orientation  to  a  preventive,  compre- 
hensive approach  capable  both  of  averting 
disease  and  fostering  the  achievement  of 
mental  and  physical  health.  The  question  of 
health  is  related  to  many  broader  issues  such 
as  adequate  diet,  clean  and  safe  housing, 
decent  sanitation  services,  health  education, 
clean  air  and  water,  safe  working  conditions, 
safe  means  of  transit,  and  adequate  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Recommendations 

Until  we  recognize  that  health  care  is  a 
natural,  inalienable  human  right  rather  than 
a  conunodlty  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  act 
accordingly,  we  cannot  fundamentally  change 
the  situation. 

Fee  for  service,  in  any  form.  Is  antithetical 
to  health  as  a  human  right. 

All  health  Insurance  proposals  so  far  ad- 
vanced would  perpetuate  fee  for  service  and 
merely  shift  the  burden  of  payment.  A  ra- 
tional, socialized  health  care  system  must 
be  a  basic  political  objective;  our  utlimate 
goal  is  free  health  service  for  all. 

1.  We  must  have  a  program  of  national 
health  insurance  for  all,  financed  by  the 
federal  government.  This  program  cannot  be 
diluted  by  the  availability  of  any  form  of 
alternate  Insurance  sponsored  by  commercial 
Insurance  compMinles.  A  broadly  representa- 
tive board  should  control  the  cost  of  drugs, 
hospital  supplies,  equipment,  and  Institu- 
tional services.  National  health  Insurance 
should  Include  preventive,  diagnostic,  c\ira- 
tlve,  and  rehabilitation  services. 

2.  There  should  be  a  major  program  for 
training  of  physicians'  assistants.  Such  per- 
sonnel shotild  be  tested  and  licensed  to  as- 
sure consistent,  quality  care  to  the  popula- 
tion. Their  training  should  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  existing  medical  edu- 
cation facilities,  with  the  curriculum  stand- 
ardized on  a  national  basis.  Under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician,  these  assistants 
can  perform  many  of  the  routine  tasks  now 
unnecessarily  burdening  the  doctor. 

3.  We  must  have  a  massive  increase  in  en- 
rollment and  training  programs  in  the  health 
professions.  It  is  unconscionable  that  the 
present  system  has  deliberately  encouraged 
an  influx  of  physicians  from  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  to  remedy  our  own  failure 
to  train  sufficient  doctors.  One  sixth  of  the 
active  medical  manpower  pool  In  the  U.S. 
consists  of  foreign-trained  MD.'s. 

4.  Incentives  must  be  created  to  encourage 
medical  services  in  undertended  areas,  such 
as  forgiveness  of  student  loans,  formation 
of  an  expanded  public  health  service,  or  draft 
exemptions.  The  maldistribution  of  physi- 
cians is  more  than  geographical.  Within  the 
medical  profession  itself,  the  tendency  to- 
ward specialization  has  greatly  reduced  the 
supply  of  physicians  available  as  family  doc- 
tors. Although  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
at  least  30%  of  our  Illness  can  be  effectively 
cared  for  by  a  well-trained  family  physi- 
cian, almost  85%  of  today's  medical  gradu- 
ates are  trained  as  specialists,  and  therefore 
reluctant   to   practice   family   medicine.   We 
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need  legislation  to  encotirage  the  training  of 
physicians  who  are  capable  of  delivering  com- 
prehensive primary  medical  care  with  the 
family  as  a  focus.  Those  broadly  trained 
physicians,  who  might  specialize  either  in 
pediatrics,  or  adult  medicine  would  be 
knowledgeable  in  psychiatry,  minor  surgery 
and  in  the  case  of  adult  medicine,  office 
gynecology.  They  would  also  be  skilled  In 
working  with  a  health  team  utilizing  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  services  of  such  allied 
health  personnel  as  social  workers,  niirses, 
psychologists,  physical  therapists,  physicians' 
assistants,  and  community  health  workers. 

5.  The  government  should  require  the  cre- 
ation of  local  and  regional  community  con- 
trolled health  boards,  with  necessary  tech- 
nical advice  provided  by  professionals.  Such 
boards  should  plan  for  comprehensive  health 
services  in  their  areas. 

6.  Prepaid  group  practice  offers  an  eco- 
nomical alternative  to  the  physician  as  a  solo 
practitioner,  who  charges  a  fee  for  each  serv- 
ice rendered.  Prepaid  salaried  group  practice 
can  lower  costs  both  because  it  reduces  the 
need  for  hospitalization  through  Its  focus 
on  preventive  care  and  because  overhead  ex- 
penses are  shared  by  members  of  the  group. 
However,  every  legislative  means  available 
should  be  used  to  prevent  profit-making 
group  practice  corporations  from  using 
health  to  make  money  for  their  stockholders. 

7.  Until  National  Health  Insurance  is  a 
reality  there  can  be  no  full-scale  program 
of  preventive  medicine.  However,  schools  can 
provide  vaccination  programs  and  multi- 
phasic screening  (hearing,  dental,  vision, 
blood  and  other  tests)  for  all  children. 
Physical  examinations  should  be  provided  for 
those  children  referred  by  teachers. 

8.  Nursing  homes:  federal  law  should  re- 
quire all  nursing  homes  and  similar  institu- 
tions for  the  aged  to  have  resident  medical 
staff. 

9.  Present  government  programs  dealing 
with  mental  health  are  totally  unsatisfactory. 
We  need  a  full  commitment  to  the  cure  of 
the  mentally  111,  from  patient  care  during 
hospitalization  to  rehabilitation  services  fol- 
lowing hospitalization,  to  enable  people  to 
return  to  an  accepting  community  and  lead 
full  and  productive  lives. 

MASS  TKANSrr 

For  many  years,  hugh  federal  and  state 
subsidies  have  been  a  basic  taxpayers'  con- 
tribution to  the  automobile  and  trucking  in- 
dustries. Continuing  these  subsidies  at  this 
time  Increases  pollution  and  the  paralysis  of 
our  overcrowded  cities.  This  funding  of  high- 
ways has  been  at  the  expense  of  mass  transit 
which  is  disintegrating  across  the  country. 
Yet  mass  transit  is  the  only  feasible  method 
of  transportation  for  many  of  our  citizens. 
The  almost  complete  absence  of  it  and  its 
high  cost  make  it  impossible  for  many  to 
reach  Jobs  which  are  now  In  the  subvirbs. 

1.  We  recommend  federal  funding  of  mass 
transit.  In  particular,  the  practice  of  holding 
up  funds  which  have  been  appropriated  by 
Congress,  must  be  ended. 

2.  It  is  also  essential  that  funds  provided 
by  the  federal  government  be  made  available 
for  whatever  transit  needs  the  state  and/or 
local  community  finds  the  most  pressing.  The 
present  restriction  of  such  funds  to  capital 
use  must  be  eliminated. 

3.  Massive  transfer  of  accumulated  high- 
way funds  to  mass  transit  requirements  must 
begin  promptly. 

4.  Mass  transit  shoiUd  be  free,  a  right  of 
citizens. 

BOtrsiNc 
In  1948  this  nation  made  a  commitment 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  every  family. 
Twenty-five  years  later  we  find  housing  con- 
ditions have  worsened.  Despite  claims  of 
record-breaking  numbers  of  new  housing 
units  built  in  1971,  the  nation  Is  currently 
producing  at  a  rate  of  about  70%  of  what 
It  produced  In  1950  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
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housing  units  per  1,000  population.  The  na- 
tion's production  of  housing  falls  far  below 
the  rates  of  many  Western  European  nations. 

The  housing  supply  is  not  only  lnsu£9clent, 
much  of  what  exists  is  substandard.  Most  of 
the  substandard  housing  is  concentrated  in 
cities.  Escape  from  these  ghettoes  is  pre- 
vented by  economics  and  racism. 

Experience  has  taught  us  what  happens  to 
low-income  housing  concentrations.  As  the 
more  fortunate  families  work  their  way  up 
the  Income  ladder  and  out  of  low-income 
neighborhoods,  their  places  are  taken  by  the 
outcasts  of  the  social-economic  system.  Be- 
fore long  these  projects  become  the  victims 
of  crime,  drugs,  and  Illness.  Those  who,  in  a 
different  social  environment,  might  have 
realized  great  potential,  are  overpowered  by 
the  defeatist  attitude  all  around  them. 

Plfty-slx  percent  of  this  country's  black 
and  minority  group  families  live  in  cities, 
and  of  these  nearly  two-thirds  live  in  neigh- 
borhoods marked  by  substandard  housing. 
But  the  problem  is  not  only  that  of  minority 
groups.  In  1966  over  4  million  of  the  nearly 
6  million  occupied  substandard  units  were 
inhabited  by  whites. 

We  must  defeat  the  atmosphere  of  aliena- 
tion which  physical  concentration  In  urban 
ghettoes  of  low-Income  citizens  creates  by 
pursuing  a  housing  policy  that  resists  it. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  needed  moderate- 
density,  moderate  and  low-cost  housing  must 
be  built  in  the  suburban  parts  of  metropoli- 
tan areas.  We  are  no  longer  a  rural  nation; 
our  industrial  pattern  requires  that  the  hous- 
ing be  built  in  metropolitan  areas.  But  the 
city  centers  are  already  overcrowded;  only  the 
suburbs  can  provide  the  large  amounts  of 
land  needed  to  buUa  new  housing,  at  land 
costs  low  enough  to  permit  housing  to  be 
built  at  decent  densities  and  at  low  cost  per 
unit.  The  suburbs  also  contain  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  nation's  new  Jobs. 
Over  three  quarters  of  the  new  Jobs  developed 
annually  In  the  metropolitan  regions  of  the 
nation  are  In  the  suburbs. 

Not  only  people  with  low  Income  are  vic- 
timized by  the  hoxising  situation.  Middle- 
Income  families  also  suffer  from  insufficient 
housing,  restrictive  zoning  practices,  escalat- 
ing rents,  and  high  prc^erty  taxes. 

Becommendationa 

1.  The  Federal  Government  must  supply 
the  funds  and  pursue  a  policy  that  will  in- 
sure the  construction  of  enough  housing 
imits  each  year  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing population  and  to  replace  the  housing 
units  worn  out  each  year  from  age. 

2.  So-called  low  Income  housing  should  be 
abolished  and  replaced  in  all  instances  by 
middle-income  housing  supplemented  by  a 
subsidy  where  necessary.  In  addition  sub- 
sidies must  help  low  Income  families  to  buy 
homes  in  both  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

3.  We  propose  a  national  housing  policy 
which  requires  that  at  least  10%  to  15%  of 
the  units  in  all  housing  receiving  any  kind  of 
public  subsidy — federal  state  or  local — 
whether  hidden  or  visible — be  allocated  to  low 
Income  people  who  wUl  receive  rent  sub- 
sidles.  The  policy  would  apply  to  high  rise 
apartment  construction  as  well  as  tract  de- 
velopment in  the  suburbs.  It  would  apply 
whether  the  subsidies  stem  from  financing, 
such  as  FHA  loans,  or  from  governmental  as- 
sistance for  sewers,  streets,  and/or  utilities. 

4.  States  and  local  communities  must  be 
required  to  alter  zoning  regulations  to  al- 
low for  scattered-site  construction  of  new 
moderate  Income  hoiising.  with  some  low-in- 
come residents  receiving  rent  subsidies.  This 
new  construction  must  blend  architecturally 
with  the  surrounding  community  and  must 
not  be  restricted  to  any  one  segment  of  any 
community. 

6.  To  break  down  restrictive  suburban  zon- 
ing and  other  exclusionary  practices,  the  fed- 
eral government  should: 

cut  off  all  federal  funds  for  communities 
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which  prevent  the  construction  of  moderate- 
cost  housing  through  local  laws. 

grant  Incentive  funds  and  impact-aid  to 
communities  which  do  accept  new  moderate- 
cost  and  low-cost  housing. 

6.  To  remove  the  Incentive  for  local  com- 
munities to  zone  out  or  otherwise  exclude 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families,  the  fed- 
eral government  should  move,  through  ap- 
propriate agencies,  to  urge  the  States  to  take 
on  the  full  burden  of  financing  public  edu- 
cation, rather  than  leaving  the  cost  to  be 
raised  by  local  communities  through  the  real 
property  tax. 

7.  The  Federal  Government  must  also  leg- 
islate strict  rent  controls  to  prevent  exor- 
bitant profits  in  highly  congested  areas. 

8.  The  veterans'  housing  locm  program 
must  be  amended  to  authorize  loans  for  co- 
operative and  condominium  apartments  at 
the  same  interest  rate  and  terms  as  those 
applying  to  single-family  homes,  including 
direct  federal  loans  where  banks  refuse  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans. 

The  advantages  of  these  programs  would 
be  substantial.  Low-income  families  would 
live  throughout  a  metropolitan  area.  In  these 
new  neighborhoods  would  be  the  effective 
social  infrastructure  which  sustains  com- 
munities. Those  previously  consigned  to 
ghettoes  would  benefit  from  better  schools, 
competitive  buying,  good  health  faculties, 
extensive  social  organization,  and  safer 
streets  and  homes.  The  broader  community 
would  be  saved  the  splraling  costs  of  welfare. 
Such  a  housing  policy  would  quite  literally 
"bring  us  together,"  closing  the  dangerous 
gap  which  now  strains  our  national  fabric 
women's    bights 

While  recognizing  the  particular  problems 
of  women  in  our  society,  magnified  tf  not 
created  by  the  Imbalance  of  financial,  politi- 
cal and  corporate  power,  we  feel  that  as  long 
as  any  group  Is  oppressed  all  people  are  op- 
pressed. The  women's  liberation  movement 
has  as  Its  goal  the  liberation  of  our  entire 
society  from  the  chains  of  past  traditions, 
practices  and  prejudices  which  deny  all  our 
humanity  and  sisterhood. 

To  correct  the  Imbalance  in  power,  we 
must  first  move  in  the  direction  of  recog- 
nizing that  all  options  that  come  with  being 
a  citizen  must  be  open  to  women,  so  they 
may  be  able  to  choose  a  life-style  Instead  of 
having  one  foisted  on  them.  Thus,  we  urge 
the  elimination  of  sex  roles  which  lead 
people  Into  stereotyped  behavior  and  deny 
them  freedom  to  live  In  ways  which  are  a 
personal  expression  of  their  individual  hu- 
manity. 

We  support  a  challenge  to  hierarchical 
structures.  We  oppose  dictatorships  In  poli- 
tical parties,  schools,  business  and  tmions 
and  urge  instead  the  development  of  new 
forms  of  organization  which  recognize  the 
contribution  of  the  Individual.  We  seek  to 
create  new  programs  and  new  methods  of 
organizing  group  activity  based  on  coopera- 
tive decision  making  rather  than  authori- 
tarian super -structures. 

We  sadly  refiect  that  a  women's  platform 
Is  necessary  in  1972.  Yet,  close  study  of  other 
sections  of  this  draft  platform  reveals  that 
discrimination  against  women  in  federal  sta- 
tute and  policy  has  been  largely  neglected 
as  a  subject  for  protest.  While  we  reject  the 
separation  of  women's  issues  and  the  isola- 
tion of  women's  concerns  as  a  special  cate- 
gory, we  urge  the  following  recommendations 
be  endorsed  so  that  glaring  inequities  that 
remain  In  our  federal  statutes  be  immedi- 
ately focussed  on  and  eliminated. 

1.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity: 
Prompt  enforcement  of  all  federal  statutes 
and  executive  orders  barring  Job  discrimina- 
tion Is  necessary.  All  companies  subject  to 
federal  law  in  regard  to  hiring  practices 
should  be  required  to  begin  creating  im- 
mediately affirmative  action  programs  to  em- 
ploy women  where  they  are  not  adequately 
represented  In  the  work  force— especially  in 
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management,  professional  and  technical 
positions.  Deadlines  for  affirmative  action 
programs  should  be  imposed  without  delay. 
The  federal  government  should  withhold 
contracts  and  deposits  from  firms  guilty  of 
discrimination. 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Commission  should 
be  strengthened  to  give  It  "cease  and  desist" 
powers,  "ntle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
should  be  extended  to  cover  instrumentalities 
of  government,  religious  institutions  and 
other  employers  now  exempted.  The  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963  should  cover  all  workers.  In- 
cluding professionals,  administrators  and 
executives.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
should  be  extended  to  gp'ant  minimum  wage 
protection  and  overtime  pay  standards  to 
domestic  and  service  workers,  farm  laborers 
and  employees  of  non-poflt  Institutions. 

Congressional  hearings  should  be  held  to 
examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  Job  bias 
against  women  in  Industry  and  government. 

2.  Abortion  and  Contraception:  We  afllim 
a  woman's  right  to  control  her  own  body 
and  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  bear  a  child 
and  call  for  the  elimination  of  any  laws  In 
regard  to  abortion  other  than  those  already 
governing  suits  for  malpractice. 

The  federal  government  should  make  low 
cost  contraceptives  available  to  wconen  who 
want  them  and  initiate  a  liberally  financed 
public  education  campaign  on  contraceptives. 

3.  Housing  and  Public  Accommodations: 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  should  be 
amended  to  eliminate  discrimination  against 
women  in  public  accommodations,  public 
facilities  and  all  federally -assisted  housing 
programs. 

4.  Child  Care:  The  federal  should  provide 
child  care  centers  as  a  matter  of  right  to  all 
children  whose  mothers  want  it.  These  cen- 
ters should  be  educational  osc  recreational  or 
a  combination  of  boith  in  accordanice  with 
the  mothers'  choice.  Existing  child  care  fa- 
cilities should  be  expanded  with  priorities  for 
admission  given  to  children  of  mothers  who 
work,  are  looking  for  work,  or  who  are  en- 
rolled in  schools,  college,  or  training  pro- 
grams. 

5.  The  Internal  Revenue  Law  must  be 
amended  to  allow  mothers  who  work, 
widowers,  and  divorced  or  separated  men 
with  responsibility  for  children  to  deduct  all 
child  care  expenses. 

6.  Equality  In  Education:  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  bar  discrimination  In  edu- 
cation against  women.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  withhold  funds  or  grants  to 
schools  found  guilty  of  discrlmlnatian. 

7.  Women's  Rights  Amendment:  The 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  passed  without  any  weakening 
clauses  or  amendments. 

8.  Women  in  Party  and  Government  Office: 
The  Democratic  Party  should  pledge  to  en- 
courage more  women  to  seek  nomination  for 
public  and  party  office.  Whenever  and 
wherever  possible  women  should  be  placed 
in  major  administrative  and  policy-making 
positions.  To  this  end,  we  support  a  talent 
search  for  women. 

9.  National  Convention:  We  support  and 
endorse  guaranteeing  women  representation 
as  50%  of  the  delegates  to  the  national  party 
conventions  based  on  their  percentage  of  the 
population. 

10.  Financial  Discrimination:  All  inequi- 
ties in  tax  and  soclsa  securities  must  be 
corrected.  All  companies  subject  to  federal 
law  in  regard  to  hiring  practices  should  be 
barred  from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of 
sex  or  marital  status  in  fringe  benefits,  pen- 
sion, health  insurance  and  life  Insurance. 
Health  Insurance  programs  should  cover 
abortions  and  maternity  benefits  regardless 
of  a  wemen's  marital  status.  Women  shoiild 
not  be  required  to  take  maternity  leave 
against  their  wishes,  nor  should  women  be 
prevented  from  utilizing  any  paid  accumu- 
lated sick  leave  In  lieu  of  maternity  leave; 
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nor  should  women  be  permitted  to  lose  Jobs 
because  they  take  maternity  leave. 

Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  mari- 
tal status  in  the  granting  of  credit  by  either 
businesses  subject  to  federal  regulation  or 
by  government  agencies  (e.g.,  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority)   must  be  ended. 

11.  We  support  government  funding  for 
development  of  agencies  at  the  executive 
level  of  states  and  territories  to  enforce 
equality  and  Justice  for  women. 

INSTITUTIONAL   HACISU 

For  most  in  this  nation  whose  skins  are 
black,  brown,  yellow,  or  red,  the  "American 
Dream"  is  a  cruel  Joke.  The  reality  for  these 
Americans  Is  the  highest  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  lowest  wages,  the  most  dilapidated 
housing,  the  worst  education,  the  highest 
Infant  mortality  rate  and  the  shortest  life 
expectancy.  They  have  been  the  victims  of 
the  most  Irreparable  damage  physically, 
psychologically  and  economically. 

In  recent  years,  although  our  society  has 
recognized  this  shameful  situation,  its  ef- 
forts have  been  inadequate  and  paternalistic 
They  have  been  directed  towards  treating  the 
symptom.s  of  economic,  social  and  moral  dis- 
location as  the  causes  of  our  ills.  They  have 
defined  the  victims  rather  than  the  victlm- 
Izers  as  the  problem. 

In  1968  the  Kerner  Commission  Report 
made  a  significant  statement  about  the 
problem. 

"What  white  Americans  have  never  fully 
understood  but  what  the  Negro  can  never 
forget  Is  that  white  society  is  deeply  impli- 
cated In  the  ghetto.  White  Institutions 
created  It.  white  Institutions  maintain  It, 
and  white  society  condones  It  .  .  .  Race  prej- 
udice has  shaped  our  history  decisively  In  the 
past.  It  now  threatens  to  do  so  again.  .  .  ." 

It  is  well  that  we  have  finally  acknowledged 
the  institutional  aspect  of  racism,  and  that 
we  can  eliminate  it  only  by  changing  these 
institutions.  It's  equally  important  to  realize 
that  for  those  who  reap  the  benefits  of  our 
imbalanced  society,  these  institutional  struc- 
tures are  absolutely  critical.  For  example, 
prior  portions  of  this  platform  have  revealed 
structures  devised  by  the  corporate  sector  to 
ass\ire  that  more  of  the  nation's  resources  go 
into  high  profit  ventures  such  as  highways, 
bombers  and  spaceships,  rather  than  Into 
health  and  housing. 

Many  segments  of  oxir  society  are  geared 
and  fixed  to  maintaining  lucrative  use  of 
our  institutions  at  the  expense  of  any  change 
In  the  status  of  our  have-not  citizens.  Our 
educational  S3rstem  assures  a  large  number 
of  inadequately  educated  available  to  per- 
form menial  work.  The  constant  high  level 
of  unemployment,  considered  a  norm,  as- 
sures labor  peace.  The  use  of  corporate  de- 
vices for  pensions  and  medical  care  together 
with  Inadequate  government  programs  in 
these  areas  assures  labor  discipline. 

There  are  two  parts  to  Institutional  racism, 
the  institutions  mentioned  above  and  the 
racism  Itself,  which  is  the  vehicle  for  assign- 
ing non-whites  to  the  subservient  position  In 
the  institutional  structure.  This  assignment 
is  achieved  by  convincing  the  nation  that 
these  people  are  inferior  and  deserve  no 
better;  that  they  are  in  their  plight  because 
they  are  inadequate  and  lack  motivation; 
that  they,  the  victims,  and  not  the  victim- 
izers  are  the  problem.  Racism  Is  also  used  as 
a  tool  to  pit  poor  non-whites  against  poor 
whites.  While  these  groups  fight  among 
themselves  for  the  crumbs  assigned  to  them, 
their  attention  Is  skillfully  diverted  from  the 
fact  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  being 
drained  off  at  the  top. 

Racist  ideas  produce  the  basis  for  legal, 
extra  legal  and  violent  repression  of  non- 
whites.  This  repression.  In  turn,  reinforces 
racist  thinking  and  provides  the  opening  for 
repression  of  all  dissension  In  our  society. 

Our  nation  has  talked  about  meeting  the 
problem  of  racism  by  creating  equal  oppor- 
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tunltles  for  all.  This  approach  is  deceptive 
and  inadequate.  Those  who  have  been  denied 
an  equal  education  and  an  equal  family  life, 
cannot  compete  equally,  even  with  similar 
opportunity.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to 
meet  the  problem  the  focus  must  be  shifted 
from  equal  opportunities  to  the  concept  of 
equal  results. 

We  must  reject  the  concept  that  the  only 
route  for  black,  brown,  yellow  or  red  people 
to  participate  in  the  "American  Dream"  is  to 
sell  themselves,  their  heritage,  their  culture, 
their  differences,  and.  In  effect,  to  become 
carbon  copies  of  white  middle  class  society. 

This  pressure  for  conformity  Is  unhealthy 
for  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  the  minority 
groups.  We  must  reject  the  melting  pot  con- 
cept and  move  toward  a  pluralistic  society  in 
which  all  groups  can  develop  in  their  own 
ways,  thereby  enriching  us  all. 

n 

1.  The  structures  upon  which  Institutional 
racism  Is  grounded  must  be  replaced.  These 
structures  have  been  dealt  with  at  length  in 
this  platform.  They  Include  a  grossly  imbal- 
anced distribution  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
structures  calculated  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand such  imbalance.  The  power  and  wealth 
must  be  shifted  and  redistributed  so  that 
non-whites  have  an  equal  share. 

2.  The  government  apparatus  must  be 
forced  to  affirmatively  challenge  racism  and 
the  institutions  upon  which  it  is  based.  As 
one  example  only,  federal  grants  to  states 
must  be  conditioned  upon  their  using  signif- 
icant designated  portions  to  aid  minorities; 
assured  neighborhood  participation  In  the 
use  of  funds:  enforcement  of  civil  right  laws 
in  the  use  of  such  funds;  and  incentives  for 
the  states,  as  a  condition  to  receive  the 
funds,  to  alter  their  tax  structures  in  a  pro- 
gressive direction. 

3.  We  must  accept  and  fully  utilize  the 
concept  of  assuring  equal  results,  rather  than 
equal  opportumtles. 

4.  Racism  as  a  component  of  our  foreign 
policy  must  be  eliminated.  We  deal  with  this 
use  of  racism  in  our  foreign  policy  plank. 

5.  The  second  system  in  our  two  systems  of 
Justice,  which  is  reserved  for  the  powerless, 
must  be  eliminated  as  set  forth  elsewhere  in 
this  platform.  All  must  be  treated  fairly, 
equally  and  humanely  under  the  law. 

6.  The  organized,  devoted  and  consistent 
protection  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  ra- 
cial minorities  is  essential  to  maintain  the 
civil  liberties  of  every  one  of  us. 

7.  To  end  institutionalized  racism  requires 
the  public  and,  in  particular,  political  figures 
to  offer  open  and  creative  leadership  in  op- 
position to  racist  Ideas  and  practices.  Mere 
acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  such 
Ideas  and  practices  is  not  enough  and  is  an 
abdication  of  responsibility. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  THX  PEOPLE 

Misuse  of  government  power  has  become 
Increasingly  apparent  in  recent  years.  A 
society  whose  structure  is  premised  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed  has  become  one  in 
which  manipulation,  deceit,  intimidation, 
and  outright  repression  have  become  the 
tools  by  which  government  controls  its 
people. 

All  too  often,  the  executive  branch  of  our 
government  falls  even  to  make  a  pretense 
of  dealing  with  society's  problems  within  the 
framework  of  Constitutional  safeguards. 

Crime  and  violence  in  this  nation  are 
serious  problems.  There  are  steps  which  can 
be  taken  to  deal  with  them.  However,  rather 
than  viewing  a  rising  crime  rate  as  a  symp- 
tom of  our  country's  deeper  Ills,  while  yet 
dealing  with  it  as  it  occurs,  this  Adminis- 
tration has  sought  to  curb  it  through 
repression,  force,  and  the  substantial  cxir- 
tallment  of  civil  liberties.  In  the  name  of 
"law  and  order"  it  has  applauded  the  bestial- 
ity of  the  slaughter  at  Attica;  it  has  spon- 
sored and  fought  for  such  repressive  meas- 
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tires  as  preventive  detention  and  unrestricted 
power  to  spy  on  citizens  through  wiretapping 
and  other  electronic  devices;  and  It  has  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  Integrity  of  the  Su- 
preme Ck>urt  by  seeUng  to  appoint  to  It  men 
whose  devotion  to  the  sanctity  of  "law  and 
order"  seems  far  greater  than  their  reverence 
for  the  Constitution  In  general  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  In  pcurtlcular. 

The  government's  quest  for  law  and  order 
has  extended  far  beyond  the  concept  of 
"safety  In  the  streets."  It  has  Included 
policies  aimed  at  discouraging  all  who  would 
dissent,  or  whose  unorthodoxy  appears  to  In- 
dicate they  might  not  live  according  to  "ac- 
cepted" standards.  These  policies  have  been 
of  a  wide  variety.  We  have  seen  outright 
political  persecution  as  epitomized  by  the 
Berrlgan  Indictment  and  the  Incarceration 
of  Angela  Davis;  we  have  learned  of  the 
widespread  use  of  political  surveillance  tech- 
niques to  Infiltrate,  and  entrap  Into  criminal 
behavior,  groups  seeking  what  appears  to  be 
drastic  social  or  political  change.  We  have 
learned  that  many  agencies  of  our  govern- 
ment are  busy  compiling  political  dossiers 
on  Congressmen,  political  and  social  leaders 
of  minority  groups,  and  upon  thousands  of 
us  who  have  marched  for  peace  and  against 
Injustice  so  often  In  the  last  decade.  Another 
aspect  of  this  repression  of  those  who  differ, 
or  who  are  different.  In  which  our  govern- 
ment has  wholeheartedly  participated.  Is  the 
long-standing  deprivation  of  the  most  basic 
civil  rights  to  homosexuals. 

It  1b  clear  that  our  courts  and  District 
Attorneys  have  turned  their  greatest  atten- 
tion to  prosecuting  political  dissenters  and 
those  without  wealth  or  power.  Those  who 
possess  wealth  or  power  have  been  treated 
far  too  favorably  by  covirts,  prosecutors,  and 
the  laws  themselves.  Hence  we  see  only  the 
most  minimal  action  against  those  who.  In 
the  purstilt  of  profit,  have  caused  the  death 
and  disability  of  thousands  of  miners;  who 
have  allowed  unsafe  cars  to  be  driven  on 
o\ir  highways;  who  have  manufactured  and 
distributed  food  and  goods  which  they  know 
to  be  potentially  Injurious  to  users;  who 
have  avoided  paying  taxes. 

We  cannot  comfort  ourselves  and  exoner- 
ate our  government  by  accepting  Its  conten- 
tion that  the  rights  of  political  dissidents 
have  been  vindicated  in  the  courts.  While  it 
Is  true  that,  largely  because  of  the  jury 
system,  such  dissenters  as  Dr.  Spock,  the 
Chicago  Seven,  Bobby  Seale,  and  others  have 
been  acquitted,  the  huge  exi>endlt\ires  of 
time,  money  and  energy  required  to  obtain 
these  acquittals  tend  to  sap  not  only  the 
will  of  those  on  trial  but  also  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  carrying  on  the 
same  work  for  which  their  leaders  were 
being  tried.  The  effect  of  this  Inappropriate 
use  of  our  judicial  structure  to  strike  at 
those  who  express  dissent  Is  that  the  dis- 
senters are  discouraged  and  debilitated  and 
their  dissension  effectively  stilled. 

Another  type  of  government  abuse  appears 
to  stem  largely  from  the  misguided  motive 
that.  If  government  Is  to  be  effective,  it  must 
utilize  the  tools  technology  has  made  avail- 
able. Such  proliferation  of  centralized  data 
banks  makes  potentially  available  a  vast 
amount  of  personal  data  on  individual  citi- 
zens. This  is  an  unwarranted  Incursion  on 
the  Individual's  right  of  privacy  and  may  In- 
flict Incalculable  harm  In  the  event  they  are 
Inaccurate  or  misused. 

It  Is  not  Bvtrprlslng  that  government  has 
developed  such  a  callous  attitude  toward 
those  It  governs.  It  has  grown  so  far  apart 
from  the  people  It  Is  Inevitable  that  It  shoxild 
treat  so  many  of  them  as  adversaries  and 
outcasts. 

The  very  procedures  under  which  govern- 
ment operates  are  calculated  to  keep  the 
power  away  from  the  people  and  concen- 
trated In  the  htrnds  of  the  few.  In  the 
name  of  "national  security,"  the  Executive 
Branch  has  withheld  essential  Information 
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not  only  from  Its  citizens,  but  also  from 
the  Congress. 

Just  as  "law  and  order"  has  become  an 
excuse  for  repression  and  persecution,  "na- 
tional security"  has  become  the  Executive 
Branch's  justification  for  hiding,  manlpiilat- 
Ing,  and  distorting  Information.  Congress  Is 
kept  In  Ignorance  through  excessive  and  un- 
warranted use  of  "executive  privilege";  the 
press  and  television  are  intimidated  by 
scarcely  veiled  threats  of  reprisal;  and  the 
people  In  general  are  subjected  to  such  a 
continued  series  of  blatant  untruths  and 
half-truths  that  we  no  longer  know  what 
to  believe. 

Congressional  procedures  have  made  It 
cumbersome  for  that  body  to  assert  Itself 
over  the  Executive  Branch  or  even  to  speak 
out  on  issues  where  the  majority's  will  is 
clear.  The  seniority  and  committee  system 
under  which  Congress  operates  keep  the 
power  structure  within  the  Congress  un- 
touched. They  have  the  additional  effect  of 
dooming  efforts  to  stop  the  unprecedented 
abuse  of  power  by  the  Executive  and  of 
allowing  the  handful  of  men  from  one  section 
of  the  country  to  determine  the  laws  and 
direction  for  the  entire  nation. 

Finally,  the  structure  of  our  own  Party  Is 
a  mirror  of  the  imbalances  Implicit  through- 
out government  and  society.  In  1968,  the 
Democratic  Party  demonstrated  for  all  to  see 
that  its  procedures  on  both  the  national  and 
state  levels  made  It  Impossible  to  bold  an 
open  or  democratic  convention.  The  spectacle 
of  that  convention,  and  the  deception  and 
unfairness  which  It  revealed,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  significant  cause  for  the 
election  of  a  Republican  President.  1968  re- 
vealed clearly  the  extent  to  which  our  Party 
has  allowed  itself  in  most  states  to  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  a  small  group  who  manipulated 
the  rules  of  delegate  selection  to  thwart 
democracy  In  order  to  safeguard  their  own 
power. 

The  McGovern  (now  Fraser)  Commission 
created  by  the  1968  Convention  to  assure  "all 
Democratic  voters  ...  a  full,  meaningful, 
and  timely  opportunity  to  participate"  In  the 
selection  of  delegates  and  thus  In  the  deci- 
sions of  the  1972  Convention  Itself,  has  man- 
dated admirable  guidelines  for  state  parties 
to  follow  In  preparing  for  the  1972  conven- 
tion. While  some  state  Parties  have  acted  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  Ouldellnes, 
many  state  Parties  have  not.  Moreover,  In 
some  states  where  legislatures  are  dominated 
by  Republicans,  the  fundamental  changes 
required  by  the  Guidelines  have  been 
blocked. 

Recomme-ndaUons 

The  Imbalance  In  power  between  govern- 
ment and  Its  citizens  requires  sweeping  re- 
forms. The  following  recommendations  are 
Intended,  as  are  most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions In  this  platform,  to  be  Illustrative  of 
the  total  change  in  approach  and  focus 
which  Is  required. 

Crime  and  the  courts 

1.  The  fundamental  cause  of  crime  is  the 
disparity  In  wealth  and  power  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  black  and  the  white, 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  Until  power  la 
shifted  and  shared  crime  wiU  remain  an 
almost  Insoluble  problem. 

2.  A  large  majority  of  those  accused  and 
convicted  of  crimes  are  black,  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  Chlcano.  In  contrast,  the  overwhelming 
number  of  those  who  administer  justice — 
police,  judges.  District  Attorneys,  and  parole 
officers — are  white  and  do  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  those  accused  and  convicted.  This 
ratio  must  be  reversed  immediately. 

3.  The  criminal  law  must  no  longer  be 
used  primarily  against  the  powerless  and  the 
dissenters.  Crimes  of  the  powerful — tax  eva- 
sion, embezzlement,  crimes  against  ecology, 
and  consumer  crimes — must  be  prosecuted 
with  equal  vigor. 

4.  The  relationship  between  handguns  and 
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crime  must  be  recognized.  National  legisla- 
tion must  be  passed  immediately  requiring 
the  registration  and  licensing  of  every  hand- 
gun and  strictly  limiting  the  sale  of  guns  and 
ammunition. 

5.  Too  many  people  are  unnecessarily  and 
Improperly  Incarcerated  in  our  prisons  tor 
too  long  a  time.  Inadequate  and  insufficient 
courtrooms,  outmoded  and  tlme-consimilng 
procedures,  and  too  few  judges  result  in 
crowded  dockets  with  long  months  and 
sometimes  years  of  incarceration  for  the  poor 
before  trial.  Regulations  should  be  adopted 
In  all  courts  whereby  charges  must  be  dis- 
missed if  a  speedy  trial  is  not  granted.  The 
ball  system  should  be  revised  so  as  to  asstire 
that  those  without  means  are  not  singled  out 
for  lengthy  Incarceration,  and  so  that  exces- 
sive bail  is  no  longer  required. 

6.  We  must  have  an  end  to  political  trials 
in  which  the  organizations  are  put  on  trial 
under  vaguely  drawn  Indictments  based  on 
vague,  unconstitutional  laws.  So-called  "con- 
spiracy" prosecutions,  against  political  dis- 
senters, should  be  eliminated. 

7.  Laws  allowing  such  practices  as  "pre- 
ventive detention,"  "no  knock  entry,"  mass 
arrests  without  charges  and  arrest  warrants 
and  government  surveillance,  must  be  ended. 

8.  A  re-examlnatlon  of  such  behavior  as 
marijuana  vise,  homosexuality,  gambling,  and 
drinking  as  constituting  "criminal"  acts  is 
required.  Modern  medical  and  social  thovight 
dictate  that  such  acts  are  not  inimical  to 
society. 

A  redefinition  of  these  acts  to  be  matters 
of  private  concern,  not  subject  to  control  by 
society,  would  be  a  saner  reading  of  Constitu- 
tional intent,  and  would  free  the  coiirts  and 
the  police  for  more  necessary  and  effective 
crime  control. 

9.  The  heroin  problem,  the  cause  of  much 
vicious  street  crime,  must  be  treated  as  a 
medical  problem.  Funds  and  personnel  must 
be  provided  to  treat  addicts,  in  a  four- 
pronged  attack  involving  a)  therapeutic 
communities,  b)  methadone  maintenance; 
c)  non-addictive,  and  d)  if  the  addict  does 
not  respond  to  any  of  these,  a  program  of 
strictly  controlled  heroin  maintenance,  to 
remove  the  motive  for  theft  and  violence. 

Homosexual's  rights 

Millions  of  women  and  men  in  this  coun- 
try are  subject  to  severe  social,  economic, 
psychological,  and  legal  oppreaaion  because  of 
their  sexual   orientation. 

We  affirm  the  right  of  all  persons  to  define 
and  express  their  own  sensibility,  emotional- 
ity, and  sexuality,  and  to  choose  their  own 
st^le  of  Ufe,  so  long  as  they  do  not  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  We  pledge  an  end 
to  all  social,  economic,  and  legal  oppression 
of  homosexual  men  and  women. 

Laws  prohibiting  loitering  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  for  a  homosexual  laison  are 
vague  and  unconstitutional.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  frequently  used  as  the  legal  cover 
for  police  entrapment  of  homosexual  men 
and  women.  Prejudice  and  myth  have 
led  to  widespread  discrimination  against 
homosexuals. 

Recommendationa 

1.  Federal  laws  must  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  housing,  employment,  public  accom- 
modations, and  public  services  because  of 
sexual  orientation. 

2.  The  President  should  Issue  an  executive 
order  prohibiting  the  military  from  exclud- 
ing, for  reasons  of  sexual  orientation,  per- 
sons who  wish  to  join  the  Armed  Services; 
and  from  issuing  less-tban-honorable  dis- 
charges for  homosexuality;  and  requiring  the 
upgrading  to  fully  honorable  of  all  such  dis- 
charges previously  Issued,  with  retroactive 
benefits. 

3.  The  President  shoiild  Issue  an  executive 
order  prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  fed- 
eral civil  service  because  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion. 

4.  Tax  inequities  vicltlmlzing  single  per- 
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sons  and  same-sex  couples  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

6.  Bars  to  the  entry,  Immigration,  and 
naturalization  of  homosexuals  should  be 
ended. 

6.  Where  federal  money  Is  made  available 
for  sex  education  coiuses,  these  courses 
should  Include  Information  about  homo- 
sexuality. 

7.  The  compiling,  maintenance,  and  dis- 
semination of  information  about  an  Individ- 
ual's sexual  behavior  for  dossiers  and  data 
banks  shoxild  be  prohibited,  and  existing 
data  of  this  nature  shovUd  be  destroyed. 

8.  Persons  now  incarcerated  in  detention 
centers,  prisons,  and  mental  institutions, 
charged  with  sexual  offenses  relating  to  vic- 
timless crimes  or  sexual  orientation  should 
be  released,  and  adequate  compensation 
made  for  the  physical  and  mental  duress  en- 
countered. Existing  records  relating  to  the 
Incarceration  should  be  expimged. 

9.  State  laws  prohibiting  private  sexual 
acts  Involving  consenting  persons  should  be 
repealed,  as  should  laws  prohibiting  solicita- 
tion for  private  voluntsuy  sexual  liaisons  and 
laws  prohibiting  transvestltism  and  cross 
dressing.  Insurance  companies  and  other 
state-regulated  enterprises  should  be  prohib- 
ited from  discriminating  against  applicants 
becatise  of  sexual  orientation. 

10.  Child  custody,  adoption,  visitation 
rights,  foster  parenthood  and  the  like  should 
not  be  denied  because  of  sexual  orienta;tion 
or  marital  status. 

Pj^son  reform, 
Three  out  of  every  four  crimes  are  commit- 
ted by  recidivists — ^people  who  have  been  In 
jail  as  convicted  criminals.  This  should  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  our  prisons  are  not 
performing  their  role  as  "correctional" 
Inatltutions. 

1.  Our  sentencing  and  incarceration  pro- 
cediu-es  must  be  changed  so  that  prisoners 
are  protected  from  one  another  and  are  able 
to  spend  their  time  in  prison  in  meaningful 
ways,  geared  toward  re-entering  society  as 
self-sufficient  persons. 

2.  The  concept  of  rehabilitation,  rather 
than  punishment,  must  be  fully  recognized, 
funded,  and  implemented.  First,  this  means 
substantially  more  funds  to  prisons.  Second, 
It  means  that  prisoners  are  first  of  all,  hu- 
man beings,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Third,  it  means  that  rehabilitation  person- 
nel and  techniques  and  facilities,  in  sub- 
stantial amounts,  should  be  introduced  into 
the  prisons. 

3.  The  basic  demands  of  prisoners  all 
over  the  country  Include  an  end  to  over- 
crowding; relevant  vocational  training;  ade- 
quate pay  for  their  work;  an  end  to  such 
inhumane  practices  as  solitary  confinement; 
and  religious  and  political  freedom  Sub- 
stantially all  of  the  28  demands  of  the  Attica 
Inmates  should  be  accepted  as  a  starting 
point  for  prison  reform.  Essentially,  they 
are  all  aimed  at  the  goal  of  treating  prison- 
ers as  human  beings.  A  reassessment  of  our 
attitudes  toward  those  in  prison  is  essential. 

4.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  assvire  that  a 
former  prisoner,  once  a  sentence  has  been 
served,  does  not  carry  the  stigma  of  having 
been  a  convict  forever.  This  must  include 
assxiring  the  right  to  vote;  and  government 
aid  in  finding  employment  and'  decent 
housing. 

5.  Parole  Reform:  instead  of  political 
hacks,  psychologists  and  other  professionals 
committed  to  the  rehabilitation  of  prison- 
ers must  be  appointed  to  parole  boards. 
Parole  must  no  longer  be  conditioned  on 
breaking  the  will  of  the  prisoner,  but  on  re- 
storing him  to  a  useful  role  in  society. 

6.  Any  state  or  local  penal  institution  re- 
ceiving federal  aid  should  be  required  to 
meet  minimum  federal  standards. 

7.  Juvenile  prisons  have  proved  totally 
Inadequate.  They  should  be  closed  and  re- 
placed with  small-group  residences  or 
placement  in  foster  homes.  Such  placement 
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would  be  less  costly  and  more  effective  than 
institutionalization. 

Congressional  reform 

Central  to,  and  symptomatic  of  the  federal 
government's  failure  to  fulfill  its  role  in  a 
democracy,  has  been  the  growing  abdication 
by  Congress  of  its  fxinctlon  as  a  responsible 
representative  of  the  people.  To  assure  the 
effectiveness  of  Congress  we  recommend: 

1.  An  end  to  the  seniority  system  and  to 
the  diminution  of  Congress'  ability  to  act 
because  of  the  grip  which  aged  and  conserva- 
tive committee  chairmen  have  on  Congres- 
sional procedures. 

2.  Congress  should  have  access  to  infor- 
mation In  order  to  legislate  responsibility.  To 
this  end,  it  is  essential  that  the  procedure 
for  classifying  and  declassifying  information 
be  revised  so  that  they  really  relate  to  na- 
tional security,  and  not,  as  recent  events 
have  shown,  to  protecting  government  from 
embarrassment.  To  start,  we  recommend  that 
all  information  presently  classified  be  de- 
classified and  then  reclassified.  A  blue-ribbon 
commission  should  be  appointed  to  make  the 
decisions  about  reclassification;  the  com- 
mission should  Include  members  of  all  three 
branches  of  the  government,  and  citizen 
representatives. 

3.  "Executive  privilege"  should  be  reserved 
to  the  President  alone,  so  that  employees  or 
representatives  of  the  Executive  Branch  can 
no  longer  refuse  to  testify  or  produce  docu- 
ments before  Congress  because  of  "executive 
privilege." 

4.  Congress  needs  an  Independent  analyt- 
ical arm  apart  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch,  is  inadequate.  Such  a  struc- 
ture could  provide  members  of  Congress  with 
access  to  Information  and  an  Independent 
mechanism  for  analyzing  It. 

5.  Congress  must  have  a  more  effective  role 
in  long-range  planning.  This  has  become  ap- 
parent particularly  In  recent  floor  fights  over 
defense  appropriations.  If  Congress  Is  to  be 
more  than  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  President's 
budgetary  requests  It  must  be  supplied  with 
long-term  planning  'i  formation  which 
shows  the  future  Impact  of  cvurent  programs. 

6.  Congress  must  play  a  more  active  role  in 
defining  the  nation's  military  policy.  It  will 
not  detract  from  the  President's  need  to  act 
in  an  emergency.  If  explicit  Congressional  ap- 
proval is  required,  within  thirty  days  of  a 
Presidential  decision  to  commit  troops.  This 
approval  could  be  renewed  periodically,  per- 
haps every  six  monit.i  so  long  as  the  troops 
remained  In  use.  Even  under  Its  present  lim- 
ited options,  Con^xess  can  and  should  make 
more  imaginative  use  of  so-called  blanket 
auri-..jrlzatlon  legislation.  Congress  can  con- 
dition the  authorization  of  defense  funds  so 
(.hat  the  Executive  Branch  is  required  to 
make  visible  expenditures  for  which  it  will 
be  accountable. 

7.  The  people's  access  to  information  con- 
cerning the  legislative  process  must  be  ex- 
panded. Members  of  Congress  Should  not  be 
permitted  to  "bargain"  over  questions  of  na- 
tional support  in  "closed"  conomlttee  meet- 
ings. 

Surveillance 

1.  Electronic  snooping  instruments  must 
be  brought  under  strict  judicial  control. 

a.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  prohibit 
political  surveillance  and  the  maintenance 
of  data  banks.  Violation  of  such  provisions 
should  be  punished  by  Inmiedlate  dismissal 
from,  and  liability  for,  government  jobs  for 
a  period  of  time. 

3.  Where  the  government  or  private  in- 
dustry maintains  legitimate  records  about 
private  citizens,  these  citizens  must  be  ap- 
prised of  their  existence  and  have  an  op- 
portimlty  to  examine  and  rebut  them. 

Executive  Reform:  the  Executive  Branch 
should  include  a  Department  of  Peace. 
Party  reform 

The  1972  Democratic  Convention  must  be 
a  representative  one.  The  delegation  of  any 
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state  which  the  evidence  indicates  does  not 
represent  the  freely  expressed  will  of  Demo- 
cratic voters  from  that  state  should  not  be 
seated.  It  should  be  replaced  with  another 
delegation  which  has  genuinely  tried  to  be 
chosen  in  accordance  with  the  McOovem/ 
Fraser  Guidelines. 

The  press  and  media 

The  concept  of  a  free  press  as  envisioned 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  grossly  im- 
paired by  corporate  control  and  governmen- 
tal restriction.  Through  mergers  and  acqui- 
sition, large  media  empires  have  been 
amassed.  These  news  cartels  seriously  endan- 
ger Independent,  competitive  news  report- 
ing. Just  as  unhealthy  is  the  Increasingly 
frequent  acquisition  of  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations,  and  publishing  com- 
panies by  corporate  conglomerates  who  are 
free  to  manipulate  news  coverage  to  their 
own  business  advantage.  Most  alarming  is 
the  general  control  of  the  media  which  cor- 
porations exert  by  virtue  of  their  financial 
control  through  advertising  expendltvires. 
The  use  of  this  power  to  make  us  a  super- 
acqulsltlve  society  has  been  dealt  with  ear- 
lier. The  general  censorship  of  the  ideas 
and  expressions  which  are  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  carried  over  the  airwaves  Is 
equaUy  destructive. 

Government's  efforts  to  curb  a  free  press 
have  been  most  recently  experienced  in  the 
case  of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Veiled  threats 
to  the  media  and  the  press  from  the  White 
House  have  been  all   too  frequent. 

Recommendations 

1.  Vigoroxis  antitrust  action  «should  be  im- 
dertaken  to  break  up  concentration  of  media 
and  the  i  -»>:s. 

2.  Comii'jrcial  corporations  should  be 
prohibited  from  uwiUng  broadcasting  and 
pu2ll?hlng  companies. 

3.  Television  and  radio  should  be  reqtiired 
to  give  more  time  to  the  presentation  of 
issucji,  with  reasonable  amounts  of  time 
reserved  for  minority   viewpoints. 

4.  Government  Intimidation  of  the  press 
must  cease.  The  concept  of  the  press  as  a 
free  and  equal  countervalllns  force  to  gov- 
ernmeno  must  be  established  In  law. 

The  Draft 
As  part  of  the  effort  to  end  the  excessive 
Influence  of  the  -:i:itary-industrlal  complex 
over  our  society. 

The  United  States  should  not  maintain 
the  military  draft  In  time  of  peace.  Peace- 
time Is  defined  as  Including  a  time  of  unde- 
clared war. 

Recommenda  tions 

1.  We  oppose  any  compulsory  military  re- 
serve system  In  peacetime. 

2.  Compulsory  participation  In  civil  de- 
fense exercises  must  end. 

3.  We  oppose  any  form  of  compulsory  ci- 
vilian national  service. 

FORKIGN    POLICT 

Foreign  policy  U  typically  the  first  plank 
of  a  political  platform.  In  the  context  of  this 
platform,  however,  we  have  chosen  to  place 
it  last,  because  we  see  our  nation's  foreign 
policy  as  a  product  of  the  Imbalances  and 
inequities  In  our  society  which  we  have 
earlier  discussed. 

For  example,  the  same  gap  between  the 
powerful  and  the  powerless  which  we  have 
noted  on  the  domestic  scene  is  quite  preva- 
lent internationally.  So  are  the  related  fac- 
tors of  racism  and  poverty.  Accordingly,  our 
approach  Internationally  ss  well  as  domes- 
tically shovad  be  to  support  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  in  New  7ork  and 
in  Saigon,  the  farmers  of  Kansas  and  of 
India,  the  disenfranchised  of  Mississippi  and 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  dislocated  migrants 
of  California  and  the  dislocated  refugees  of 
the  Middle  East. 

As  we  ask  our  government  domestically  to 
end  its  oppressive  relationship  to  many  of 
our  citizens,  so  we  must  do  the  same  in  rela- 
tioii  to  other  peoples  and  lands.  Amerioa 
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must  not  be  the  oppressor  or  Identify  with 
oppressive  governments. 

Hence,  while  !t  Is  essential  that  we  compel 
this  nation  to  remove  its  armies  and  navies 
from  southeast  Asia,  It  Is  far  more  critical 
that  we  confront  the  active  forces,  attitudes 
and  Institutions  which  got  vis  Into  Vietnam. 
These  deeply  Ingrained  forces,  attitudes 
and  Institutions  are  responsible  not  only  for 
the  death  and  destruction  meted  out  by 
American  troops,  but  they  have  also  set  an 
example  for  violence  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Analysis  of  the  underlying  causes  of  our 
aggressive  foreign  policy  must  start  with  the 
nation's  economic  system.  The  health  of  cor- 
porate America  demands  constant  growth. 
This  means  the  corporations  must  produce 
more  and  more  goods.  It  means  that  con- 
sumers must  purchase  more  and  more  of 
what  the  corporations  produce.  The  United 
States  military  establishment  Is  unmatched 
as  the  best  market  in  the  world  today.  Hence, 
those  with  a  profound  power  to  set  our  na- 
tion's direction  have  an  enormous  vested 
Interest  in  maintaining  and,  indeed.  In  ex- 
panding the  American  military  establish- 
ment. 

One  should  not  be  deluded  Into  believing 
that  this  Interest  is  limited  to  a  small  clique 
of  corporate  executives  and  generals.  To  the 
contrary,  the  broad  span  of  the  corporate 
structure  in  the  nation  depends  heavily  upon 
military  consumption  for  its  health.  For  ex- 
ample, a  1964  study  established  that  at  least 
205  of  the  500  largest  manufacturing  cor- 
porations were  significantly  involved  in  mili- 
tary contracts.  This  statistic  reveals  only  the 
direct  Impact  of  the  military  budget  upon 
the  corporate  sector.  Qlven  our  highly  Inter- 
dependent economy — the  Indirect  Impact  of 
military  spending  of  subcontractors,  upon 
manufacturers  of  Intermediate  goods  and 
parts  and  upon  suppliers  of  raw  materials  re- 
veals that  the  large  direct  military  contracts 
are  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 

Since  such  a  great  cross-section  of  busl- 
nees  has  so  great  a  dependency  upon  military 
spending,  it  is  obvious  that  the  huge  number 
of  employees  of  such  businesses  has  an 
equally  great  stake  In  military  consump- 
tion. 

Moreover,  it  sho\ild  be  noted  that  the  more 
skilled  and  affluent  portion  of  the  labor  force 
has  the  greatest  stake  in  military  spending. 
Por  example,  a  1962  Department  of  Labor 
study  of  the  electronics  Industry  revealed 
that  at  the  military-space  oriented  plants  of 
that  industry,  about  60%  of  the  work  force 
were  highly  paid  engineers,  executives  or 
skilled  blue  collar  craftsmen.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, at  the  consumer -oriented  plants  In  the 
industry,  70%  of  the  employees  were  seml- 
skiUed  or  unskilled  blue  and  white  collar 
workers. 

In  passing.  It  Is  also  significant  to  note  a 
study  which  reveals  that  one  dollar  of  mili- 
tary spending  generates  one  half  as  many 
Jobs  but  20%  more  in  salaries  than  does 
one  dollar  of  civilian  spending.  Not  only  does 
this  demonstrate  that  military  spending  is  a 
factor  which  adds  to  the  maldistribution  of 
wealth  and  Income,  but  It  further  shows  that 
the  more  skilled  and  affluent — and  therefore 
more  powerful — members  of  the  labor  force 
will  support  military  spending  and  ventures 
against  the  Interests  of  the  more  powerless 
members  of  the  labor  force. 

In  addition,  we  have  recently  been  made 
quite  aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  uni- 
versity population  has  also  become  deeply 
dependent  upon  defense  studies  and  grants. 
Of  course,  the  military  establishment  which 
has  a  direct  need  to  perpetuate  Itself  and 
to  grow  has  a  similar  dependency. 

Given  the  basic  "needs"  of  this  large  cross- 
section  of  America,  an  ever  expanding,  giant 
sized  military  establishment  Is  Inevitable,  and 
the  aggression  and  violence  that  spring  from 
It  are  predictable. 

But  the  market  provided  by  the  military  Is 
Insufficient  In  and  of  Itself  to  satisfy  the 
Insatiable  corporate  need  to  produce  more 
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and  more  goods.  Accordingly,  vital  corporate 
Interests  become  located  in  foreign  coun- 
tries because  of  the  need  for  natural  re- 
sources and  cheap  labor.  These  Incursions  on 
foreign  soil  have  been  massive.  The  might  of 
this  nation,  political  and  often  military,  Is 
then  used  by  these  corporations  to  coerce 
foreign  governments  to  do  their  wUl.  In  this 
process  our  government  creates  and  main- 
tains reactionary  puppet  regimes  which  carry 
out  corporate  economic  missions  while  de- 
priving their  own  citizens  of  the  most  basic 
economic  and  political  freedoms. 

Our  deeply  Ingrained  national  racist  at- 
titudes makes  it  easier  for  us  to  accept  the 
corporate  national  oppression  in  other  lands 
and  contributes  to  our  failure  to  back  any 
condemnation  of  apartheid  in  Rhodesia,  An- 
gola, Mozambique,  and  South  Africa  with 
meaningful  sanctions.  An  especially  ugly  ex- 
ample of  American  partnership  with  racism 
abroad  is  the  fact  that  the  racial  classlflca- 
tlon.  population  registry  and  personal  iden- 
tity passbook  system  by  which  South  Africa's 
police  state  controls  and  exploits  its  black 
and  colored  people  is  all  computerized  by 
IBM  equipment. 

Another  contributing  factor  Is  our  deep- 
seated  national  machismo,  now  being  popu- 
larly referred  to  as  the  "Masculine  Mystique  " 
AU  of  our  institutions  and  attitudes  teach 
us  that  we  must  be  clear-cut  victors  in  every 
conflict  situation.  Applied  to  foreign  powers 
this  attitude  must  and  does  result  in  burning 
and  blood  shed.  In  addition  those  in  our 
nation  least  affected  by  the  racist  tendencies 
and  the  "masculine  mystique"— the  nation's 
women  and  minorities— have  been  essentially 
kept  out  of  the  foreign  policy  making 
apparatus. 

The  needs  of  the  corporate  state  In  Amer- 
ica which  have  constituted  the  basis  for  our 
foreign  policy  are  duplicated  in  other  ad- 
vanced Industrial  countries.  East  or  West, 
and  In  a  similar  way  comprise  the  basic 
motivation  for  their  foreign  relations.  The 
secret  competition  among  nations,  including 
wars,  hot  or  cold,  has  been  the  nationalist 
expression  of  this  corporate  competition.  This 
competition  is  too  dangerous,  self-defeating 
and  self -limiting  and  represents  the  needs  of 
a  small  minority  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
A  saner  and  more  productive  basis  for  peo- 
ples and  nations  relating  to  each  other  would 
be  a  global  concern  and  commitment  to  the 
needs  of  the  oppressed  have-nots  everywhere. 
Obviously,  since  other  nations  are  mlli- 
tarUy  prepared  as  part  of  the  corporate  com- 
petition, we  must  have  a  military  establish- 
ment, but  one  that  is  strictly  limited  to  a 
self-defense  posture. 

The  history  of  the  cold  war  reads  like  a 
tragic,  make-believe,  self-perpetuating  ra- 
tionalization. It  was  complete  with  slogans, 
labels  and  fears,  some  pure  fantasy  and  some 
with  a  real  component  that  seemed  to  give 
validity  to  the  whole  cold  war  concept. 

Convinced  by  our  leaders  following  World 
War  II  that  the  world  was  divided  between 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  the  forces  of  ag- 
gressive communism,  the  American  people 
have  willingly  supported  a  foreign  policy 
geared  to  the  containment  of  communism, 
and  Implemented  prlmarUy  by  military 
means.  Since  1946,  through  the  cold  war  and 
two  hot  wars,  the  United  States  has  Invested 
over  one  trillion  dollars  in  Its  military 
establishment. 

In  the  process  we  have  created  and  main- 
tained a  network  of  military  alliances  and 
bases  around  the  world,  produced  nuclear' 
weapons  and  delivery  systems  far  In  excess 
of  rational  needs  In  a  costly  and  self- 
defeating  nuclear  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  kept  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
out  of  the  commiuilty  of  nations  for  a  gen- 
eration, subsidized  an  unsuccessful  Invasion 
of  Cuba,  and  intervened  militarily  In  Leba- 
non, the  Dominican  Republic,  IndoChlna 
and  Ouatemala. 

Through  the  painful  experience  of  the  war 
In   IndoChlna,   the   American    people   have 
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finally  begun  to  learn  that  even  In  a  democ- 
racy the  government  lies  to  the  people,  that 
American  armed  might  cannot  always  change 
the  politics  of  other  countries,  that  com- 
munism is  not  monolithic  and  may  be  ani- 
mated by  nationalism,  that  even  the  richest 
nation  cannot  simultaneously  wage  war  and 
meet  the  needs  of  its  people. 

n 
It  Is  clear  that  before  the  direction  of  our 
foreign  policy  can  be  effectively  changed,  cor- 
porate domination,  racism  and  the  "mascu- 
line mystique"  orientation  must  be  termi- 
nated. These  are,  of  course,  some  concrete 
changes  in  policy  that  we  can  effectuate  while 
we  make  the  long-range  effort  to  correct 
these  basic  Imbalances. 

1.  A  key  method  of  reducing  the  power  of 
the  military-industrial  complex  is  the  trans- 
fer of  federal  and  corporate  resources  from 
the  military  to  urgently  needed  civilian  pro- 
grams. Major  reductions  in  the  military 
budget  are  warranted  now.  MUltary  cost 
overruns,  duplication  of  weapons  systems, 
over-extended  military  commitments,  and 
the  existence  of  a  nuclear  arsenal  capable  of 
annihilating  any  combination  of  potential 
enemies  several  times  over,  are  all  areas  for 
potential  vast  savings  that  can  Immediately 
be  directed  to  civilian  needs  in  the  public 
sector. 

2.  Presidential  power  in  foreign  policy- 
making must  be  curbed  and  the  congressional 
role  reasserted.  To  this  end  changes  indi- 
cated in  our  section  on  government  and  the 
people  should  be  effected.  These  include  an 
end  of  concealment  by  the  Executive  Branch 
of  Information  needed  by  Congress  to  legis- 
late and  appropriate  intelligently. 

3.  Vietnam  and  amnesty. 

a.  The  ware  in  Indochina  must  be  ended 
by  the  immediate  withdrawal'  of  all  American 
forces  and  weapons  from  Indochina. 

b.  Those  who  fought  against  this  Immoral 
war  by  going  to  prison,  fleeing  the  country  or 
the  armed  forces,  should  be  free  from  the 
threat  of  any  criminal  or  military  penalties. 

4.  Since  there  is  general  agreement  In  the 
scientific  community  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Pen- 
tagon (that  effective  supervision  of  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty  Is  possible 
without  on-site  Inspection,  there  can  be  no 
Justification  for  further  delay  In  negotiating 
an  agreement  for  a  ban  on  all  nuclear  testing. 

6.  Our  country  should  lead  the  way  for  the 
world  to  find  an  effective  peace-keeping  body 
to  which  all  nations  must  cede  significantly 
more  of  their  individual  power.  In  view  of  the 
admission  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  the  U.N.,  a  strengthened  and  restructured 
United  Nations  whose  abUlty  to  function 
cannot,  by  agreement,  be  threatened  by  any 
one  large  and  powerful  nation,  might  be  the 
vehicle. 

a.  It  should  be  the  major  fonun  for  nego- 
tiation, mediation,  or  arbitration  of  all  inter- 
national disputes. 

b.  Prom  It  could  come  International  agree- 
ments such  as  a  halt  to  all  nuclear  testing; 
a  substantial  reduction  In  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  arms;  a  disengagement  of  most 
opposing  military  forces  In  Central  Europe 
and  elsewhere;  and  In  general  to  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  bring  about  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  with  the  use  of  the 
resources  thus  released  for  domestic  and  so- 
cial purposes  both  here  and  abroad. 

c.  While  seeking  thU  ultimate  goal,  and 
In  order  to  enforce  It,  our  country  should 
lead  In  the  struggle  to  secure  and  maintain 
a  small  all-volunteer  army,  committed  only 
to  International  peac^eeping  under  the 
United  Nations. 

d.  In  order  to  bolster  the  U.N.'s  preemi- 
nence as  chief  negotiator  and  peacekeeper, 
our  country  should  refrain  from  giving  any 
military  aid.  except  In  those  rare  instances 
when  an  ally's  security  cannot  be  assured  by 
any  alternate  means. 

e.  As  a  minimal  first  and  Immediate  step. 
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Congress  should  repeal  the  Connolly  Reser- 
vation which  permits  the  United  States  to 
decide  whether  It  will  submit  in  each  case 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

6.  We  must  bend  every  effort  toward 
achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East,  guaranteeing  the 
security  of  the  State  of  Israel,  a  homeland 
for  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  and  free  access  to 
all  waterways  of  the  region. 

7.  We  condemn  the  United  States  govern- 
ment's position  In  the  India-Pakistan  war. 
We  urge  the  immediate  recognition  of  Bengla 
Desh  and  financial  aid  to  those  refugees  re- 
turning to  Bengladesh. 

8.  To  raise  living  standards  in  all  parts  of 
the  world : 

a.  We  must  make  a  vigorous  commitment 
to  multilateral  economic  and  social  aid  pro- 
grams, without  strings  attached,  to  replace 
the  perilous  bilateral  arrangements  for  for- 
eign aid  we  now  have. 

b.  We  should  move  toward  freer  trade  and 
offer  trade  preference  to  those  nations  whose 
per  capita  Income  or  gross  national  product 
Is  beneath  a  realistically  designated  living 
level. 

c.  We  shotild  legislate  that  American  busi- 
nesses which  operate  In  underdeveloped 
countries  must  give  control  to  local  leader- 
ship as  soon  as  possible,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Chartering  concept  previously 
mentioned. 

9.  Discriminating  trade  restrictions  or  boy- 
cotts must  not  be  used  as  a  political  weapon, 
except  such  as  are  approved  by  a  world  body 
like  the  United  Nations  or  the  GATT. 


ALBERT  AND  MARY  LASKER 
AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  coNKBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11.  1972 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dri  Ed- 
ward D.  Preis  of  the  Washington.  D.C., 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  was 
honored  recently  as  a  recipient  of  the  Al- 
bert £ind  Mary  Lasker  Award  for  medical 
research  in  ceremonies  in  New  York  City. 

A  significant  part  of  the  research  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Freis  and  honored  through 
this  award  was  done  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  In  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  one  of  17  VA  hospitals  taking 
part  in  a  cooperative  study  of  drugs 
aimed  at  controlling  high  blood  pressure. 
The  director  of  that  part  of  the  study 
conducted  in  West  Haven  was  Dr.  Mas- 
simo Calabresi. 

According  to  Willis  O.  Underwood,  di- 
rector of  the  West  Haven  VA  Hospital, 
the  findings  of  the  study  led  by  Dr. 
Preis  will  be  important  in  the  ability  of 
the  Nation's  doctors  to  control  stroke  and 
heart  attacks,  for  both  of  which  high 
blood  pressure  is  a  predisposing  factor. 

The  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Award, 
therefore,  one  of  the  coimtry's  most  es- 
teemed awards  in  medicsJ  research,  hon- 
ors not  only  Dr.  Freis  but  also  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  cooperative  research  team 
around  the  Nation.  The  tradition  of  co- 
operative research  In  the  VA  system,  as 
well  as  the  strong  alliances  and  afiQli- 
ations  developed  between  the  VA  system 
and  the  major  university  medical  cen- 
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ters,  make  this  kind  of  thorough  and 
painstaking  resefirch  possible. 

Just  as  the  diversity  or  pluralism  of 
our  Nation's  medical  care  industry  is 
a  strength,  despite  the  talk  of  those  who 
would  homogenize  health  care,  so  the  di- 
versity of  federally  supported  medical  re- 
search efforts  is  also  a  strength,  giving 
room  for  researchers  to  attack  funda- 
mental problems  from  a  variety  of  view- 
points. As  Congressmen,  we  cannot  know 
whether  the  next  breakthrough  in  con- 
trolling heart  disesise  will  come  from 
the  Framingham  study,  from  the  intra- 
mural programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  from  the  VA  system,  or 
from  one  of  our  private  or  State  sup- 
ported medical  schools.  What  we  can  see, 
however,  is  that  each  part  of  this  system 
has  a  strong  operating  incentive  and 
that  collectively  they  make  this  coimtry 
a  world  leader  in  medicine. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  Join  me  in  saluting  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Dr.  Freis  and  the  other  research- 
ers involved  in  this  VA  study,  as  well  as 
the  VA  system  itself  and  its  tradition  of 
cooperative  research,  and  I  extend  a  spe- 
cial salute  to  the  contributions  of  the 
VA  Hospital  in  West  Haven  in  this  and 
other  pioneering  medical  research. 


NO  ONE  HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO 
POLLUTE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11.  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  I  insert  the 
text  of  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Baltimore  Sxm  of  April  1.  1972.  imder 
the  heading,  "No  One  Has  the  Right  To 
Pollute,"  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

No  One  Has  the  Right  To  Pollttte 

The  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  Nixon  administration,  has  caved 
In  to  Industry  pressures  on  the  question  of 
vtrater  pollution.  The  bill  the  House  passed 
retreats  from  the  high  ground  the  Senate 
took  last  year  and  calls  into  question  the 
commitment  of  the  nation  to  cleanse  the 
lakes,  streams  and  other  waterways  that 
used  to  and  could  again  serve  so  many  other 
needs  besides  those  of  simple  sewers. 

Leaving  aside  the  several  weakening  modi- 
fications the  House  made  In  the  details  of 
the  blU,  the  major  cause  for  dismay  is  what 
it  did  to  the  concept  of  setting  a  deadline 
for  industrial  polluters.  The  Senate  (by 
unanmous  vote)  called  for  Industries  to  use 
by  1981  the  best  available  technology  for 
treating  wastes  that  had  to  be  emptied  into 
waterways.  The  House  refused  to  take  the 
deadline  approach,  calling  instead  for  in- 
dustries to  use  the  best  available  technology 
only  If  that  use  was  deemed  practical  by 
an  Independent  study  and  again  written 
into  a  law  by  Congress.  This  would  be  a 
goal,  not  a  deadline. 

But  in  pollution  control,  goals  are  never 
going  to  be  as  effective  as  deadlines.  Indus- 
tries compete  with  each  other.  A  plant  man- 
agement isn't  going  to  instaU  expensive  pol- 
lution control  equipment  If  it  fears  its  com- 
I>etltors  won't.  Tet  under  the  goal  approach, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  all  plants  will  or 
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will  have  to  Install  such  equipment.  Under 
the  deadline  approach,  everybody  is  on  an 
equal  footing. 

Some  opponents  of  deadlines  say  that  small 
plants  simply  can't  afford  pollution  control 
equipment.  This  suggests  that  they  have  to 
use  rivers,  bays  and  the  like  to  handle  their 
effluents.  But  as  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port on  its  blU  stated,  "No  one  has  the  right 
to  pollute  .  .  .  pollution  continues  because 
of  technological  limits,  not  becaxise  of  any 
Inherent  right  to  use  the  nation's  waterways 
for  the  purpose  of  dlsptosing  of  wastes."  As 
for  the  small  businessman  who  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  convert  to  a  poUutlon  free 
operation,  the  Senate  bill  provides  for  long 
term,  low  interest  loans  for  the  new  equip- 
ment. 

A  deadline  nine  years  off,  one  that  only 
calls  for  industry  to  use  the  best  available 
technology  and  does  not  set  any  Impossible 
standards,  Is  the  very  least  the  country  can 
do  to  show  it  means  business  in  cleaning  up 
its  water.  The  Senate  conferees  on  this  bill 
deserve  support. 


THE  ENGINEER  AND  WATER 
POLLUTION 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  long  been  my  conviction 
that  we  can  master  most  of  the  problems 
of  environmental  pollution  in  the  United 
States  by  efficient,  wide-spectnmi  appli- 
cation of  our  technological  skills. 

In  this  connection,  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  an  article  by  Joseph 
P.  Lagnese,  Jr.,  P.E.,  president  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Federation, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1972,  issue 
of  Professional  Engineer,  as  follows: 
Water  Pollution  Control  Policy:  A  Need 
FOR  Engineer  Involvement 
(By  Joseph  P.  Lagnese,  Jr.) 

These  are  exciting  days  to  be  working  as 
an  engineer  in  the  water  pollution  control 
field.  After  many  years  of  public  indifference, 
we  now  find  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  ex- 
tensively Increased  Interest  and  effort  by  all 
segments  of  society  and  levels  of  govern- 
ment not  only  to  control  water  pollution, 
but  hopefully  to  eliminate  It.  There  should 
certainly  be  no  argument  against  this  in- 
creased interest  and  attention  to  the  water 
pollution  control  needs  .of  our  nation.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  a  true  emergency  and  na- 
tional crisis  would  have  been  imminent,  if 
not  already  developed,  had  not  this  concern 
and  national  uproar  of  the  past  few  years 
taken  place.  The  problems,  however,  which 
have  been  created  and  which  concern  the 
water  pollution  control  technical  commu- 
nity, relate  to  the  gradually  increasing  "mid- 
dle" position  to  which  the  engineer  is  being 
relegated  Insofar  as  policy  matters  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  apparent  disregard  for  opti- 
mum solution  objectives  In  favor  of  absolute 
and  arbitrary  goals. 

We  should  be  reminded  that  the  concern 
for  gradually  decreasing  engineering  input  to 
national  policy  matters  cannot  be  pursued 
and  should  not  be  motivated  by  professional 
self-interest  alone.  The  apparentness  of  such 
motives  to  the  public  and  Congress  could  well 
prove  to  be  counterproductive  to  our  pri- 
mary concern  for  the  nation's  benefit,  as  weU 
as  to  any  self-interest  concern  which  may 
be  inherently  Involved. 
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As  to  our  concern  for  the  pressures  which 
are  exerted  for  lniine<liate  and  total  reme- 
dies without  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences, we  must  recognize  and  understand 
the  frustration  and  deep  conviction  which 
arouses  such  single-mlndedness.  We  must 
also  acknowledge  that  the  niimerous  suc- 
cesses of  such  efforts  are  some  measure  of  our 
Ineffectiveness  to  develc^  and  promote  the 
rational  positions  we  claim  to  offer. 

The  necessary  lesson  for  engineers  In  wa- 
ter pollution  control  Is  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  communicate  only  with  each  other, 
as  In  the  past.  No  longer  can  we  decide  among 
ourselves  how  to  handle  a  problem  and  ex- 
pect this  decision  to  settle  the  course  of  ac- 
tion. We  must  also  imderstand  that  both  the 
problem  and  the  decision  are  now  not  only 
of  interest  to  us,  but  also  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  that  we  are  only  one  of  many  con- 
tributors to  the  national  debate.  According- 
ly, we  must  develop  a  capability  not  always 
found  in  engineers  to  effectively  communi- 
cate, both  with  the  public  and  the  political 
institutions. 

Although  we  must  certainly  become  more 
effective  in  our  discussion  with  all  groups 
concerning  the  issues,  time  is  running  out. 
and  we,  therefore,  must  give  the  highest  pri- 
ority to  our  efforts  with  Oovemment  agen- 
cies and  legUlatlon.  If  these  are  effectively 
pursued,  they  might  eOso  prove  to  be  helpful 
in  developing  a  better  rapport  with  those  en- 
vironmentalists who  remain  suspicious  of  en- 
gineering solutions  and  with  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  effort  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
career  professionals  in  the  Public  Health 
Service.  These  people  were  part  of  the  field 
and  worked  in  harmony  with  state  and  local 
government  forces  and  with  those  in  private 
practice.  They  had  little  power,  and  most  of 
their  efforts  closely  supported  the  state  roles 
and  filled  in  gaps  where  necessary.  Today, 
the  remnants  of  that  program  are  almost  un- 
recognizable. After  about  five  reorganizations 
In  as  many  years,  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  effort  has  landed,  for  the  time  being. 
In  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA).  Continued  restructuring  Is  under 
way,  apparently  to  separate  all  facets  of  the 
water  program  into  functional  departments 
such  as  research,  enforcement,  and  grants. 

One  far-reaching  effect  which  has  evolved 
from  all  of  the  reorganization  has  been  the 
systematic  elevation  of  nontechnical,  non- 
experienced.  usuaUy  legal,  and  many  times 
political  persons  to  positions  of  power  and 
authority  for  each  major  responsibility,  with 
the  subsequent  departmre  from  or  demotion 
of  the  experienced  and  scientific  personnel. 
The  career  professionals  who  have  remained 
are  conspicuous  for  their  presence  and  stam- 
ina. Ostensibly,  we  are  told,  this  change  was 
based  on  the  logic  that  the  past  problems  in 
water  pollution  control  occurred  when  tech- 
nical, experienced,  nonpolltlcal  persons  were 
in  authority;  so.  therefore,  the  replacement 
of  the  authority  of  experienced  knowledge 
with  the  authority  of  law  and  politics  would 
be  helpful  to  improving  water  pollution  con- 
trcH. 

Although  I  suspect  there  was  some  benefit 
In  this  evolution  of  authority  in  that  It  pro- 
vided evidence  of  change  to  soothe  an 
aroused  pubUc  which  was  demanding  prompt 
action,  I  believe  it  is  now  quite  obvious 
even  to  those  who  fill  these  new  positions 
of  power  in  the  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol bureaucracy,  that  changes  in  the  qualifi- 
cations for  authority  have  not  diminished 
water  pollution  In  our  country.  The  major 
debate  centers  on  the  extent  of  the  harm 
and  weakness  that  such  changes  provided 
to  the  national  program.  Our  concern  centers 
not  so  much  on  the  Influence  of  the  legal 
mind,  and  even  to  some  extent  of  the  politi- 
cal one,  in  the  development  of  national  ob- 
jectives and  policies  In  water  pollution  con- 
trol, but  rather  on  the  very  minimal  Interest, 
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let  alone  Influence,  for  engineering  Input  to 
the  development  of  these  objectives  and 
policies. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  competent  and 
dedicated  lawyers  and/or  politicians  could 
not  serve  as  effective  administrators  in  the 
program.  I  believe  the  present  administrator 
of  EPA,  William  Ruckelshaus,  with  his  legal 
and  political  background  is  an  example  of 
such  competent  and  proper  leadership.  It  Is 
to  say,  however,  that  neither  training  In  law 
nor  experience  In  politics  should  be  the  pre- 
requisite for  admission  to  the  policy-making 
authority  of  the  national  waiter  pollution 
control  program.  And  it  is  further  to  say 
that  engineering,  to  which  final  Implemen- 
tation Is  Inexorably  dependent,  must  be  In- 
cluded. An  examination  of  the  leadership  of 
EPA,  the  Council  on  Envlrorunental  Quality, 
the  President's  National  Water  Commission, 
and  the  staffs  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees concerned  with  water  poUutlon  control 
matters  wUl  reveal  a  nearly  total  absence  of 
engineering  participation. 

Looking  back,  we  can  also  see  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  legislative  area. 
The  start  of  meaningful  legislation  for  water 
pollution  control  was  PL  660,  enacted  In 
1966,  which  Introduced  the  concept  of  Fed- 
eral grants  for  construction  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  facilities.  Amendments  were 
quick  to  follow.  Groups  like  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Federal  (WPCF)  very  cau- 
tiously initiated  some  efforts  to  guide  con- 
gressional action  In  these  areas.  At  first,  we 
argued  for  adequate  congresslonau  author- 
izations. Then  we  learned  that  this  step 
meant  nothing  virlthout  an  equal  level  of 
congresssional  appropriations.  After  another 
battle,  we  discovered  that  an  Administra- 
tion coxild  and  did  withhold  funds  that  were 
both  authorized  and  appropriated.  Mean- 
while, the  municipalities,  the  states,  and  the 
entire  design-construction  field  were  being 
severely  misled  by  depending  on  promised 
funds  that  actually  were  not  forthcoming. 
A  little  political  sophistication  would  have 
helped  us  a  lot  then.  It  also  woxild  have 
warned  us  that  as  the  money  would  begin 
to  come,  so  would  the  controls.  And  so  they 
have. 

Presently,  Congress  Is  giving  consideration 
to  the  most  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
bUl  in  water  pollution  control  history.  It 
involves  Federal  grant  appropriations  In  the 
$3-to-$4-bUllon-per-year  category  and  the 
requirement  that  pollutant  discharges  to 
waterways  be  totally  prohibited  by  1985— in 
addition  to  many  other  serious  changes  in 
present  policy.  As  would  be  expected,  this 
proposed  legislation  has  provoked  contro- 
versy, even  involving  EPA  as  an  opponent  to 
some  aspects  of  the  bUl,  particularly  the 
zero  pollutant  objective.  Nevertheless,  the 
Senate  approved  Its  version  by  an  86-0  vote. 
Neither  God,  nor  motherhood,  nor  country 
would  likely  have  received  such  a  favorable 
vote  last  November.  To  most  of  us  in  this 
field,  this  unanimous  action  on  such  a  con- 
troversial bill,  which  generated  warnings  of 
some  kind  from  practically  all  technical  dis- 
ciplines and  all  levels  of  Goverimiental  ad- 
ministration. Is  an  ominous  warning  of  the 
hesitancy  of  Congress  to  take  issue  with 
matters  dealing  with  the  environment. 

These  altered  circumstances  helped  con- 
vince me  to  make  Oovemment  affairs  the 
number  one  priority  for  my  term  as  WPCF 
president.  Let  me  quote  from  my  keynote 
speech  to  the  WPCF  Board  of  Control  con- 
cerning a  proposed  approach  toward  the 
administrative  area  of  Government  activity 
(Which  for  water  pollution  control  Is  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency) : 

"First,  we  have  to  learn  how  to  run  while 
talking.  EPA  apparently  sees  the  need  to 
move  very  fast  in  all  directions.  I  don't  think 
we  have  any  chance  to  have  It  slow  up. 
Instead.  I  think  we  must  learn  to  respond 
and  to  react  more  quickly  now,  and  hope- 
fully In  the  future,  to  anticipate  Its  moves 
so  that  we  may  be  more  a  force  of  action 
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rather  than  reaction.  For  now  we  will  have 
to  settle  on  being  effective  In  our  reactions. 
To  improve  in  this  area,  we  must  first  de- 
velop more  contacts  In  EPA  so  that  we  can 
shorten  the  travel  In  both  directions. 

"Second,  I  would  take  advantage  of  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus'  remarks  (to  the  WPCF  Confer- 
ence, October  1971)  when  he  agreed  that 
prior  review  of  contemplated  actions,  such 
as  the  turnkey  poUcy,  Is  In  order.  I  propose 
that  WPCF  offer  the  sponsorship  of  one-day 
seminars  In  Washington,  or  regionally,  to 
attract  a  good  cross-section  evaluation  of  all 
new  policies  under  consideration,  rather  than 
to  Just  offer  so-called  official  re^onses.  This 
would  be  offered  not  as  a  means  to  reject 
contemplated  policies,  but  rather  to  give  EPA 
the  opportunity  to  improve  on  the  policy 
position  In  question  and,  of  course,  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  the  experienced  technical 
Input. 

"Third,  we  must  find  ways  right  now  to 
provide,  for  example,  the  technical  services 
and  gtiidellnes  to  the  various  new  endeavors 
of  EPA  which  it  needs  and  In  which  we  must 
acknowledge  it  has  indicated  some  desire  for 
help.  Although  we  cannot  be  sure  that  It,  in 
fact,  woiild  take  advantage  of  all  our  desired 
Input  to  Its  programs,  I  think  we  have  to  ad- 
mit that  we  are  not  always  prepared." 

I  believe  the  recent  turnkey  controversy  Is 
a  good  example  of  the  dichotomy  which  con- 
tinues to  prevail  between  those  directly  In- 
volved In  actual  implementation  of  water 
pollution  control  faculties  and  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Federal  funds  are  allocated  for 
such  implementation.  Accepting  EPA's  con- 
tention that  its  proposal  of  the  turnkey  con- 
cept was  to  Improve  the  Implementation 
process  (even  though  practically  every  seg- 
ment Involved  In  this  process  beUeves  EPA  is 
in  error  In  this  Judgment),  the  more  dis- 
turbing facet  of  tills  action  is  that  EPA  did 
not  apparently  realize  the  type  of  response 
which  such  a  proposal  would  generate  and 
did  not  recognize  the  potentlaUy  disruptive 
effect  that  it  would  provide  to  the  current 
implementation  effort  upon  which  the  entli« 
national  program  is  dependent. 

One  bright  side  to  this  entire  episode  Is 
that  It  was  successful  in  bringing  together 
for  the  first  time  a  very  strong  and  effective 
alliance  of  practically  all  of  the  organizations 
representing  the  engineering  profession,  as 
well  as  other  concerned  with  the  national 
water  poUution  control  effort.  The  Joint 
seminar  conducted  by  Consulting  Engineers 
Council  and  WPCF  at  our  annual  conference 
in  San  Francisco  this  past  October  was  the 
start  of  this  Joint  effort.  The  dialogue  is  ap- 
parently not  over,  but  I  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence against  the  turnkey  concept  must  start 
to  look  disconcerting  to  EPA's  continued 
consideration  of  this  approach.  In  fairness  to 
EPA,  I  do  want  to  make  clear  that  although 
we  still  see  many  areas  of  disagreement  with 
this  agency,  we  recognize  it  has  an  vastly 
improved  attitude  of  interest  and  earnest 
concern  for  the  views  of  organizations  and 
Individuals  outside  of  the  Federal  establish- 
ment. The  improvement  is  particularly  no- 
table when  comparison  Is  made  with  the  at- 
titude that  prevailed  in  the  Federal  agency 
which  immediately  preceded  EPA. 

As  has  always  been  the  proper  and  oocrect 
procedure  for  organizations  such  as  the 
WPCF  to  deal  with  Congress,  we  have  pro- 
vided our  input  primarily  to  congressional 
committees  and  have  stayed  away  from  di- 
rect involvement  with  Congress  or  its  mem- 
bers. Although  proper  In  the  past,  many 
aspects  have  changed  to  such  a  drastic  ex- 
tent that  I  believe  a  reevaluatlon  Is  In  order. 
For  one  thing,  the  nature  of  the  legislation 
has  changed  dramatically  in  that  it  Is  far 
more  technical.  It  is  also  no  longer  limited 
to  a  role  of  guidance  and  Incentives  to  the 
state's  responsibility,  wherein  the  normal 
process  provided  some  opportunities  to  Inter- 
pret and  guide  implementation.  There  Is  also 
great  evidence  now  to  indicate  that  the  en- 
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vironmental  subject  has  reached  a  high  level 
of  political  sensitivity  In  Congress,  such  that 
the  fear  of  being  labeled  antienvlronmental 
has  considerably  lessened  the  essential  criti- 
cal review  of  all  important  legislation  In  this 
area. 

There  also  appears  to  be  changes  in  the 
manner  and  extent  that  Individiials  and 
groups  are  disregarding  protocol  and  tradi- 
tion in  their  zeal  to  appeal  directly  to  Con- 
gress for  action  and  programs  beneficial  to 
their  causes.  Whereas  public  involvememt 
was  discouraged  in  the  past  and  only  politely 
tolerated  by  Congress,  the  present  time  finds 
a  complete  new  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
puhlic  involvement  In  the  affairs  of  Oovem- 
ment, p«irtlc\ilarly  in  the  environmental  area, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  we  now  see  legis- 
lation which  actually  encourages  citizen  in- 
volvement. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  should  now  consider 
going  fiu1;her  In  our  direct  involvement  wltb 
Oongrees  than  we  had  ever  dared  in  the  past. 
I  am  suggesting  to  WPCF  that  we  now  con- 
sider the  development  of  a  plan  which  would 
enable  us  to  more  effectively  provide  mem- 
bers of  Congress  an  interpretive  review  of 
all  major  Issues  relating  to  water  pollution 
control,  with  particular  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  technical  aspects  of  the  issues  and 
the  consequences  of  both  the  actions  and 
Inactions  of  Oongrees. 

To  be  effective,  of  course,  we  must  find 
ways  to  ensure  that  the  members  of  Oon- 
grees will  at  least  listen  to  our  viewpoints 
and,  hopefully,  give  them  fair  evaluation 
with  all  the  other  viewpoints  that  are  being 
put  forth,  realizing  that  the  other  viewpoints 
might  have  more  short-term,  political  attrac- 
tion. To  do  this,  we  must  become  more  pro- 
ficient In  understanding  the  political  process 
and  learn  to  use  it  to  advance  those  view- 
points which  we  earnestly  believe  are  essen- 
tial to  the  nation. 

Recently  in  San  Francisco,  WPCF  Execu- 
tive Secretary  Robert  A.  Canham,  P.E.,  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  increased  effective  action 
from  concerned  professional  organizations. 
Ur.  Canham  emphasized  the  need  to  provide 
Input  to  legislation  at  the  earliest  stages. 
Bto  pointed  out  that  merely  reacting  to  cm- 
nounced  legislation  is  relativ^y  useless  be- 
cause in  many  oases  Congressmen  are  already 
committed  in  their  positions  when  public  de- 
bate begins  and  the  bill  first  reaches  the 
attention  of  the  press.  WPCF  is  learning; 
some  success  is  now  evident,  particularly  In 
our  approach  and  rapport  with  the  staffs  of 
the  congressional  committees,  which  al- 
though lacking  In  significant  engineering 
representation,  have  proven  of  late  to  be 
perceptive  to  most  of  the  oonslderatlonB 
which  we  believe  inaportant,  although  not 
always  agreeing  with  our  interpretation  or 
conclusions. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Federation 
also  believes  that  our  Annual  Oovemment 
Affairs  Seminar  has  developed  Into  a  suc- 
cessful vehicle  to  Improve  communication 
with  Congress.  For  the  past  five  years,  these 
one-day  seminars  have  provided  opportunity 
to  bring  together  representatives  of  WPCF 
member  associations  and  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  to  discuss  the  cur- 
rent Issues  In  the  water  pollution  control 
area.  This  year,  the  seminar  is  to  be  held  on 
lilarch  14,  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  pro- 
gram will  deal  with  the  intent,  the  implica- 
tions, and  the  implementation  of  the  pres- 
ently proposed  1972  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  more  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  zero  pollutant  act.  Participants  In  the 
program  will  Include  representatives  of  Con- 
gress, congressional  committees,  EPA,  state 
government,  municipal  government,  and  con- 
sulting engineers. 

Of  course,  similar  activities  are  possible, 
and  probably  equally  desirable  In  their  fields, 
for  most  of  America's  engineering  and  tech- 
nical societies.  I  note  that  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers  has  an- 
nounced a  public  affairs  program  aimed  at 
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providing  engineer  leadership  in  the  1970's. 
Appropriately,  a  basic  component  of  this 
plan  is  a  mechanism  for  "enviroimiental  re- 
sponse" from  the  engineering  profession. 

There  are,  however,  real  draw-backs  to  in- 
volvement in  policy  for  engineers  and/or 
engineering  organizations,  and  these  sboiild 
not  be  overlooked.  It  has  been  a  very  com- 
fortable existence  to  deal  only  with  the  logi- 
cal laws  of  nature.  Dealing  with  people  Is 
less  secure,  especially  if  they  are  not  of  one's 
own  persuasion.  We  must  recognize  that  con- 
flicts will  arise,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  unexpected  disputes  and  harsh 
language  as  we  are  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  tricks  that  nature  sometimes  plays  on  us. 

The  inexperience  of  technical  organizations 
In  policy  matters  may  lead  to  Intemeil  dis- 
agreements between  men  of  good  will  and 
good  sense.  Again,  we  must  remember  that 
the  engineer  by  tradition  is  a  more  reticent 
individual,  with  distaste  for  most  things  po- 
litical, usually  limiting  his  participation  In 
controversy  to  differences  in  theory  and  tech- 
nique. The  argument  for  activism  and  In- 
volvement In  areas  of  social  and  political  con- 
troversy may  certainly  violate  the  conscience 
of  some  members  of  our  profession.  Although 
we  should  respect  the  rights  of  these  indi- 
viduals, we  must  not  relent  in  our  efforts  to 
convince  them  of  the  seriovtsness  of  the  Issue 
to  the  profession  and  the  nation,  and  the 
consequence  of  our  Inaction. 

There  is  agreement  that  America  faces  a 
problem  of  major  proportion  to  protect  and 
reclaim  our  environment.  There  Is  also  ap- 
parent agreement  that  this  protection  and 
reclamation.  In  the  end,  are  dependent  upon 
engineering.  It  is  only  the  denial  of  engineer- 
ing participation  in  the  conceptual  and  pol- 
icy areas  that  is  In  dispute.  The  engineering 
profession  must,  therefore,  commit  itself  now 
to  settle  this  dispute  quickly  by  demon- 
strating both  the  need  for  its  participation 
throughout  the  whole  process  and  its  capac- 
ity and  willingness  to  be  a  usefvil  partner, 
sensitive  to  all  considerations  of  the  Inter- 
ests Involved. 


PPC.  MICHAEL  DALEY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time,  I  have  been  following  closely 
the  case  of  Pfc.  Michael  Daley  who  is 
being  court-martialed  by  the  Army. 
There  is  stnmg  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  decision  to  deny  Private  Pirst-Class 
Daley's  request  to  resign  from  the  Army 
was  motivated  by  anger  at  him  for  en- 
gaging in  legitimate  protest  demonstra- 
tions, which  In  no  way  hindered  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  Army. 

On  March  27  I  Inserted  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  series  of  documents  relevant  to 
that  case.  I  am  inserting  here  a  later 
set  of  documents  on  this  matter.  They 
include  a  further  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  myself  and  Oeneral 
Armstrong,  commander  of  Fort  Devens, 
a  statement  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War,  a  questionnaire  pre- 
pared by  Private  Plrst-Class  Daley's  at- 
torney for  his  defense,  and  two  letters 
from  Private  Plrst-Class  Daley  to  Gen- 
eral Armstrong. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  to  note 
evidence  that  the  Army  is  preventing 
Private  Pirst-Class  Dsdey  from  collecting 
information  which  his  attorney  believes 
is  vital  to  the  conduct  of  his  defense.  In 
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preventing  people  from  distributing  de- 
fense questionnaires  on  the  grounds  of 
Fort  Devens,  the  Army  is  taking  an  bC' 
tion  which  confirms  the  serious  doubt  I 
and  many  others  feel  about  the  legiti- 
macy of  its  proceedings  in  this  case. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing six  documents: 

Depabtmemt  or  the  Akmt. 
Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  itarch  30, 1972, 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Harrington:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  Inquiry  of  26  March  1972 
concerning  the  general  court-martial  case  of 
United  States  v.  Private  First  Class  E-3  Mich- 
ael B.  Daley. 

The  Acting  Commander's  decision  to  deny 
PFC  Daley's  request  for  administrative  dis- 
charge was  based  solely  upon  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  PFC  Daley's  offense  and 
his  record  as  a  whole.  Each  commander  In 
PFC  Daley's  chain  of  command  was  reqiiired 
by  reg^ulatlon  to  indorse  his  request  for  ad- 
ministrative discharge  tmd  make  a  recom- 
mendation based  on  fEu:tors  that  commander 
considered  significant.  Each  commander's 
recommendation  was  Just  that — a  recom- 
mendation. The  Commanding  Oeneral  or  In 
his  absence,  the  Acting  Commander,  makes 
the  ultimate  decision  of  any  request  for  ad- 
ministrative discharge.  That  decision  is  made 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

There  was  no  relation  between  PFO  Daley's 
political  protest  activities  and  my  decision 
to  refer  this  case  to  trial  by  general  court- 
martial.  At  the  time  I  made  the  decision  to 
refer  this  case  to  trial,  I  was  completely  un- 
aware of  PFC  Daley's  protest  activities.  The 
fact  that  the  referral  to  trial  took  place  on 
a  date  subsequent  to  a  demonstration  in 
which  you  Indicate  Michael  Daley  took  part 
was  merely  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  The 
delay  Incident  to  the  referral  of  charges  to 
trial  In  PFC  Daley's  case  resulted  from  the 
necessity  to  gather  evidence  and  records  upon 
which  a  prosecution,  or  Indeed  a  defense, 
could  be  based.  Each  case  that  is  referred  to 
trial  by  general  court-martial  is  referred  on 
an  Individual  basis.  There  are  no  established 
guidelines  imposed  on  this  process  by  myself 
or  anyone  else.  My  decision  to  refer  this  caas 
to  trial  was  based  on  Michael  Daley's  pro- 
tracted unauthorized  absence  totaling  438 
days.  The  decision  was  completely  within  my 
discretion  as  the  General  Court-Martlal  Con- 
vening Authority,  and  was  made  after  care- 
ful oonslderation  of  aU  facts  concerning 
Michael  Daley's  offense. 

As  with  the  administrative  process,  sub- 
ordinate oommanders  merely  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  appropriate  Judicial 
level  at  which  to  dispose  of  a  mUltary  offense. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  concerning 
the  percentage  of  individuals  granted  admin- 
istrative discharges  versus  those  referred  to 
trial  by  oourt-martial.  These  statistics  ai« 
not  kept.  In  many  cases,  individuals  are  re- 
ferred to  trial  and  then  granted  administra- 
tive discharges.  Both  the  administrative  and 
Judicial  actions  are  processed  concurrently 
on  an  Individual  basis. 

I  hope  this  satisfactorily  answers  your  In- 
quiry. Be  assured  that  your  continued  in- 
terest in  PFC  Daley's  case  is  most  gratifying 
and  If  I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DeWitt  C.  Akmstrono  in, 
Brigadier  General,  USA,  Commanding. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Armzd  Services  CoiunrrxB, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  11, 1972. 
Brig.  Oen.  DEWrrr  C.  AuunoNO. 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Headquarters,  Fort  Devens, 
Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Dear  General  Armstrong:  Thank  you  for 
your  pron^t  reply  to  my  most  recent  lettw. 
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I  was  on  an  Inspection  toiir  of  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  when  your  letter  arrtved,  and  con- 
sequently this  response  Is  delayed. 

While  I  appreciate  the  trouble  you  took  In 
writing  to  me,  I  do  not  believe  that  your 
letter  was  fully  responsive  to  the  questions 
posed  In  my  letter  of  March  26. 1  am  particu- 
larly Interested  In  learning  which  officers 
were  involved  In  recommending  the  referral 
of  PFC  Daley  to  court-martial,  and  to  what 
extent  their  duties  would  have  brought  them 
Into  contact  with  his  protest  activities,  prior 
to  the  court-martial  decision.  I  am  equally 
concerned  to  learn  why  Colonel  Therlault's 
obviously  Improper  allusion  to  PFC  Daley's 
protest  activities  was  in  fact  "noted"  by 
those  who  decided  to  deny  his  request  for  a 
discharge. 

Finally,  in  your  answer  to  me  you  note  that 
the  decision  to  refer  PFC  Daley  for  court- 
martial  was  delayed  by  the  need  to  gather 
evidence  and  records  on  which  the  trial  could 
proceed.  I  would  very  much  like  to  know 
whether  such  documents  were  in  fact  In  your 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  decision  to  proceed 
to  a  court-martial. 

On  a  related  point,  I  have  been  Informed 
that  representatives  of  PFC  Daley  who  were 
seeking  to  distribute  a  questionnaire  prei>ared 
by  his  attorney  for  use  In  his  defense  were 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  military  police 
at  Port  Devens.  I  urge  you  as  strongly  as  I 
can  to  see  that  this  does  not  recur. 

Certainly  the  Army  does  not  wish  to  appear 
to  be  hindering  the  preparation  of  the  most 
effective  defense,  a  right  which  Is  guaranteed 
to  PFC  Daley  by  the  Constitution.  As  the 
facts  were  related  to  me,  I  see  nothing  in  the 
distribution  of  a  defense  related  question- 
naire which  is  in  any  way  disruptive  of  the 
functioning  of  Fort  Devens,  and  I  can  find  no 
justiflcailon  for  an  official  refusal  to  allow 
It. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Michael  J.  Harrington. 

Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  April  3. 1972. 
Brig.  Gen.  D.  Armstrono  m. 
Post  Commander, 
Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

DXAR  Oeneral  Armstrong:  I  respectfully 
notify  you  that  beginning  Friday,  Aprtl  7, 
1873  through  Thursday  April  13,  1972,  a 
group  of  friends  organized  in  my  defense 
plans  to  obtain  information  pertinent  and 
crucial  to  my  defense  at  general  Court  Mar- 
Ual. 

This  will  involve  the  distribution  of  the 
enclosed  questionnaire  and  the  statement  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  27,  1972 
by   Congressman    Michael    Harrington. 

1  trust  that  your  utmost  regard  for  the 
executive  branch  of  our  government  and 
President  Nixon's  view  that — "servicemen  are 
citizens  first  and  soldiers  second.  In  his 
speech  at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy graduation  ceremony  in  June  of  1969, — 
will  Insure  that  this  group  of  people  be  af- 
forded every  courtesy  In  compiling  the  nec- 
essary Information  regarding  my  defense. 

We  plan  to  set  up  a  defense  table  in  front 
of  the  main  Post  Exchange  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  better  distribute  this  defense  question- 
naire. 

Our  purpose  In  distributing  the  forego- 
ing questionnaires  Is  to  gather  defense  data 
and  to  obtain  necessary  defense  witnesses. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Most  sincerely, 

Michael  R.  Dalet. 

Defense  Questionnaire — Pre.  Michael  R. 

Dalet 
You  may  have  Information  pertinent  to 
Pfc.  Daley's  defense.  Pfc.  Michael  Daley  and 
his  defense  committee  ask  that  you  please 
answer  the  following  questions  and  return 
this  defense  questionnaire  to  the  Pfc.  Daley 
Defense  Action  Committee. 

(1)  Do  you  have  any  Information  perti- 
nent to  how  Brigadier  Oeneral  Armstrong  can 
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state  that  Pfc.  Michael  Daley's  political  ac- 
tivities "although  noted,  were  not  a  factor" 
in  Col.  Robert  Pearson's  deciding  that  Pfc. 
Daley  should  be  court-martialed? 

(2)  Do  you  have  any  Information  or  sta- 
tistics revealing  the  extent  to  which  Briga- 
dier General  Armstrong  or  Col.  Pearson  Is 
prejudiced  against  persons  who  have  been 
AWOL  from  overseas  replacement  station? 
Have  you  ever  heard  General  Armstrong  say 
that  he  considers  persons  AWOL  from  over- 
seas replacement  station  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  considers  persons  who  desert  on  the 
field  of  battle? 

(3)  Have  you  ever  heard  General  Arm- 
strong or  Col.  Pearson  or  any  other  Fort 
Devens  official  make  racist  statements  or  use 
racist  epithets  or  tell  racist  Jokes  or  make  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Pfc.  Daley  should 
be  hanged  for  publicly  advocating  black 
rights  at  Fort  Devens  (i.e.,  the  general  court- 
martial  of  Pvt.  Roosevelt  Clady)  ? 

(4)  Have  you  ever  heard  any  official  at  this 
post  make  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Pfc. 
Michael  Daley  should  be  hanged  for  exposing 
substandard,  dlsease-rldden,  filthy,  rat-and- 
roach  Infested  enlisted  men's  barracks  at 
Fort  Devens? 

(5)  Have  you  ever  heard  Col.  Pearson, 
Deputy  Post  Commander,  state  that  he  does 
not  Intend  to  allow  personnel  at  Port  Devens 
to  "wash  the  Army's  dirty  linen  In  public," 
or  words  to  that  effect? 

(6)  Have  you  ever  heard  General  Arm- 
strong or  Col.  Pearson  or  any  other  Port 
Devens  official  make  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  going  to  throw  the 
book  at  Pfc.  Michael  Daley  for  shooting  off 
his  mouth  to  the  press? 

(7)  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  living 
conditions  (i.e.,  hot  water,  heat,  privacy 
food)? 

(8)  Do  you  have  any  information  regard- 
ing Pvt.  Roosevelt  Clady's  three  medical  pro- 
files and  what  may  have  happened  to  them 
after  a  Congressional  inquiry  about  his  med- 
ical condition  was  Initiated? 

(9)  Have  you  ever  heard  anyone,  officer  or 
enlisted  man  at  this  post  or  elsewhere,  state 
that  the  military  Jury  or  the  judge  that  Is 
to  try  Pfc.  Michael  Daley  was  Instructed  by 
the  Port  Devens  command  to  convict  him 
and  give  him  a  maximum  sentence? 

(10)  Do  you  know  anything  of  communi- 
cations between  or  directions  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  (Pentagon)  and  Fort 
Devens,  Massachusetts,  with  regard  to  Pfc. 
Michael  Daley,  the  general  coiirt-martlal  of 
Pvt.  Roosevelt  Clady,  or  the  demonstrations 
protesting  the  living  conditions  at  Port 
Devens.  Massachusetts? 

(11)  Do  you  wish  to  submit  your  name  as 
a  potential  character  witness  for  Pfc.  Michael 
Daley?  If  so.  please  sign  here: 

Name  . 

Rank  . 

SSAN  . 

Unit  . 

(12)  If  you  wish  to  Join  the  Pfc.  Michael 
R.  Daley  Defense  Action  Committee,  please 
check  below: 

Officer  . 

Enlisted  . 


April  12,  1972 


Civil  service 


Please  return  this  questionnaire  to  The 
Pfc.  Michael  R.  Daley  Defense  Action  Com- 
mittee, 116  W.  Main  Street,  Ayer,  Massachu- 
setts 01432.  or  367  Harvard  Street,  Apt.  1, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138.  Feel  free 
to  call  (617)   772-0084,  or  (617)  876-3876. 

Pfc.  Dalet  Defense  Action  Committee, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  9,  1972. 
Brig.  Gen.  DEWrrr  Armstrong  m. 
Commanding  General, 
Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Dear  General  Armstrong:  On  Saturday, 
April  8,  1972,  two  of  my  defense  workers  were 
assisting  me  in  the  lawful  preparation  of 
my  defense  of  my  pending  general  court- 
martial  at  Fort  Devens.  My  aides  were  pass- 


ing out  "defense  questionnaires,"  to  mem- 
bers of  your  command  In  front  of  the  Fort 
Devens  Post  Exchange.  The  purpose  of  the 
questionnaire,  as  I  have  previously  advised 
you,  was  to  secure  evidence  and  additional 
military  witnesses  at  Port  Devens  to  prove 
command  fraud  In  your  referral  of  my  AWOL 
charges  to  general  court-martial  at  Port 
Devens. 

On  the  afternoon  In  question  my  aides  had 
hardly  passed  out  thirty  questionnaires  to 
Port  Devens  soldiers  when  they  were  sud- 
denly set  upon  by  your  mUltary  police,  and 
told  that  pursuant  to  your  order  they  could 
not  pass  out  the  questionnaires  at  Fort 
Devens  I  They  were  arrested,  hauled  to  the 
Provost  Marshall's  office,  physically  assaulted, 
finger-printed  and  mugged.  My  defense  prod- 
uct (I.e.,  the  defense  questionnaires),  was 
removed  from  their  possession  by  force  and 
one  of  my  aides  was  actually  handcuffed. 
After  three  hours  of  harrassment  and  false 
Imprisonment,  my  aides  were  released  and 
the  questionnaires  returned  to  them — and 
they  were  iiltlmately  escorted  from  the  post. 

On  the  previous  day,  Friday,  April  7,  1973, 
as  I  am  sure  you  are  also  aware,  other  de- 
fense workers  In  my  case  were  summarily  or- 
dered to  cease  distributing  the  same  defense 
questionnaire  in  front  of  the  Port  Devens 
Post  exchange  but  they  were  not  otherwise 
harmed  or  physically  intimidated. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
X  forwarded  you  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
on  AprU  3,  1972.  advised  you  of  its  intended 
piirpoee  and  furnished  you  the  time  and 
date  that  my  defense  committee  would  dis- 
tribute the  defense  questionnaire  at  the 
Post  Exchange  at  Port  Devens.  Th\is,  I  find 
it  beyond  comprehension  that  you  would  In- 
tentionally block  the  lawful  gathering  of  de- 
fense evidence  In  my  case  through  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  force  and  physical  Intimida- 
tion. 

I  therefore  request,  respectfuUy,  that  the 
intimidation  of  my  defense  efforts  and  of  my 
defense  co-workers  at  Port  Devens  be  ter- 
minated, and  that  I  be  permitted  to  continue 
the  lawful  preparation  of  my  defense  with- 
out fear  of  bodily  harm  or  command  reprisal 
Very  truly  yours. 

Michael  R.  Dalet. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  S,  1972. 

The  Viet  Nam  Veterans  Against  the  War 
(WAW)  deplores  the  decision  of  Brigadier 
General  DeWitt  Armstrong,  Commanding 
General.  Ft.  Devens,  Massachusetts,  to  court 
martial  Private  Michael  Daley  on  charges  of 
AWOL.  We  feel  that  the  Army's  motives  in 
bringing  Private  Daley  to  trial  are  suspect 
and  should  be  subject  to  the  most  rigorous 
examination  by  the  press,  by  Congressmen, 
and  civilian  authorities  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment itself.  We  feel  that  the  Army's 
clear  oppression  of  Private  Daley,  through 
a  punitive  court  martial,  is  because  he  has 
on  several  occasions  participated  In  legal 
public  demonstrations  against  living  condi- 
tions and  racial  discrimination  at  Ft.  De- 
vens as  well  as  the  Viet  Nam  War.  The  WAW 
strongly  objects  to  this  attempt  by  the  Army 
to  supress  lawful  dissent  and  to  use  the 
threat  of  court  martial  as  a  means  of  in- 
timidating soldiers  from  excerclslng  their 
Constitutional  rights.  It  is  only  through 
the  most  widespread  distribution  of  Private 
Daley's  defense  questionnaire  at  Ft.  Devens 
that  the  truth  can  be  brought  to  light  in  this 
case. 

In  addition,  we  feel  that  Private  Daley's 
refusal  to  fight  In  Viet  Nam.  on  grounds  of 
conscience,  was  a  courageous  act.  Had  more 
of  us  veterans  taken  similar  action,  the 
tragedy  of  the  Indochina  War  might  have 
been  averted  and  the  66,000  Americans  who 
died  in  that  conflict  might  be  alive  today. 

It  has  long  been  our  view  that  those  who 
refused  to  fight  In  Viet  Nam— either  by 
fieelng  to  sanctuaries  abroad,  going  AWOL 
from  overseas  replacement  stations    (as  In 
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the  case  of  Private  Daley) — should  be  given 
full  pardon  and  amnesty.  In  accord  with  this 
belief,  we  feel  that  all  charges  against  Pri- 
vate Daley  should  be  dropped  and  his  court 
martial,  now  scheduled  for  April  13,  halted. 

This  afternoon  the  WAW  will  formally  re- 
quest Senator  Sam  Brvin  (D-N.C),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  begin  a  full-scale  investi- 
gation Into  the  circumstances  surrounding 
P>rlvate  Daley's  confinement,  indictment,  and 
court  martial. 

We  request  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  both  houses  of  Congress  con- 
duct an  In-depth  Investigation  into  barracks 
conditions  and  instances  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion at  Ft.  Devens. 


STATEMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOEL  T.  BROYHILL  ON  THE  80TH 
BIRTHDAY  OF  CARDINAL  JOZSEP 
MINDSZENTY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  BROYVHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  joining  witli  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  a  hero  of  Hun- 
gary, of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  the 
fight  for  human  rights  and  dignity  every- 
where, the  aged  but  still  active  and  spir- 
itually unbroken  cardinal-primate  of  the 
Hungarian  Catholic  Church,  Jozsef 
Mindszenty,  at  his  80th  birthday.  I  wish 
him  many  happy  and  healthy  returns 
and  a  fruitful  pastorate  and  further  work 
toward  the  realization  of  individual  and 
church  freedoms  in  his  native  country. 

He  has  celebrated,  if  we  can  properly 
use  the  word,  in  the  twilight  of  his  world- 
ly career.  Cardinal  Mindszenty  is  still 
deprived  from  his  oflBce  to  which  he  was 
legally  aiwx)inted  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Hungarian  Government  in  1945,  his  im- 
Just  and  unfounded  sentence  has  still 
not  been  quashed  by  the  Budapest  gov- 
ernment, and  the  conditions  of  his  stay 
in  Austria  still  forbid  any  political  activi- 
ty, even  to  the  degree  that  his  most  re- 
cent pastoral  letter  was  criticized  by  cer- 
tain Austrian  press  organs  more  interest- 
ed in  appeasing  the  Soviets  and  the  Com- 
munist Hungarian  Government  than 
honoring  a  great  man  in  their  midst. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  has,  without  com- 
plaint, assumed  responsibility  for  his 
people  during  all  his  career.  He  refused 
to  compromise  with  totalitarianism,  be 
it  from  the  Left  or  from  the  Right,  he  re- 
mained true  and  loyal  to  the  Christian 
principles  of  neighborly  love  and  the  hu- 
man dignity  of  each  individual.  Over  and 
beyond  this  he  remained  a  Hungarian 
patriot,  not  in  a  nationalist  sense  of  the 
word,  but  in  the  sense  of  an  all-encom- 
passing love  of  his  community  and  peo- 
ple. For  this  reason  he  has  suffered  more 
than  many  of  his  unfortunate  country- 
men, but  for  this  reason,  too.  he  has  be- 
come a  living  symbol  for  Christianity  and 
humanism  in  Himgary  all  over  the  world. 
His  memoirs,  which  are  just  about  com- 
pleted, will  span  three  generations  of 
Hungarian  and  world  history,  so  im- 
portant in  making  the  country  what  it  is 
today. 

All  Hungarians,  spread  into  all  the 
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lands  of  the  world,  are  a  proud  people 
with  a  history  of  many  centuries  of 
indep>endence  and  struggle.  They  remain 
pVoud  of  their  cardinal-primate  who 
has  fought  for  the  independence  of  his 
country  external  and  internally  through 
sermons  and  personal  example  as  well. 
They  still  look  to  him  as  their  moral  and 
spiritual  leader  to  help  them  in  their 
gradual  struggle  against  oppression  of 
a  "foreign  government." 

At  this  time,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  to 
use  the  cardinal's  own  words  as  a  mes- 
sage of  hope,  words  he  had  spoken  to  his 
mother  before  submitting  to  arrest  by 
the  Rakosi  regime.  He  said: 

No  need  to  worry,  everything  will  be  all 
right.  All  we  need  Is  to  pray. 


SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MARYLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suffering 
of  Soviet  Jewry  continues  imabated.  Con- 
gregation B'nai  Israel  in  my  district  has 
"adopted"  the  Hillel  Butman  family  and 
is  most  concerned  with  their  well-being. 
Hillel  Butman  has  been  interred  in  a 
labor  camp. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  a  re- 
port of  a  conversation  between  Mort 
Yadin  of  Congregation  B'nai  Israel  and 
Mrs.  Eva  Butman  and  copies  of  the  tele- 
gram which  was  sent  to  Ambassador, 
Hon.  Anatoly  Dobrynin  that  has  so  far 
gone  unanswered. 

I  commend  Congregation  B'nai  Israel 
for  its  concern  and  vigilence  in  exposing 
the  cruelties  and  abuses  suffered  by  the 
Jews  under  the  Soviet  system.  The  mate- 
rial follows: 

Conversation  Between  Mort  Yadin  and  Eta 
Butman  (Wifk  or  Hillel  Bxttman,  In- 
terned in  Potma  Labor  Camp)  ,  March  21, 
1972 

M.  Hello,  Eva.  Did  you  visit  your  husband 
on  March  17th7 

E.  Yes,  I  visited  him  on  the  17th,  18th  and 
19th.  On  Monday,  March  20th,  after  I  left  my 
husband  with  my  escort.  Oleg  Secheravl,  and 
we  arrived  at  the  Potma  station  in  order  to  go 
back  to  Leningrad,  we  were  taken  to  a  mlUtla 
station  and  detained  on  the  basis  of  a  fake 
document  which  was  a  provocative  document 
prepared  in  advance.  According  to  this  false 
document,  they  said  that  we  had  some  stolen 
diamonds  and  other  valuables  hidden  on  us. 
They  conducted  an  Internal  and  external 
search.  Our  request  that  they  should  call  the 
prosecutor  or  produce  a  search  warrant  was 
Ignored.  And,  I  was  beaten  up. 

M.  Excuse  me,  were  you  beaten  up? 

E.  Yes,  I  was  beaten  up.  I  was  hit  on  the 
face,  and  my  head  was  hit  against  the  wall. 
All  my  face  is  disfigured  and  swollen. 

M.  Did  they  find  anything  on  you? 

E.  No.  on  me.  personally,  nothing  was 
found. 

M.  So  they  beat  you  up  and  let  you  go? 

E.  In  some  way  they  claimed  that  they 
found  on  my  escort  some  notes  that  were  al- 
legedly written  by  my  husband.  I  also  wanted 
to  teU  that  when  I  went  to  visit  my  hus- 
band, I  took  with  me  letters  from  our  friends 
and  relatives  In  Israel.  Before  going  to  visit 
my  husband,  I  turned  them  In  for  an  lnsi>ec- 
tlon  so  that  my  hxisband  should  be  able  to 
read  them.  After  the  visit,  this  correspond- 
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ence  was  not  returned  to  me.  Diulng  the 
search,  all  of  a  sudden,  this  correspond- 
ence was  found  In  the  personal  belongings 
of  my  escort,  Oleg  Secheravl.  Also,  they  found 
some  notes  which  were  allegedly  written  by 
my  husband  (the  handwriting  was  not  my 
husband's) .  The  search  lasted  for  six  hours. 
2-8  p.m.;  and,  of  course,  no  diamonds  were 
found.  After  the  search,  two  K.G.B.  agenta 
arrived,  Stochenko  and  Lovln.  Stochenko  In- 
terrogated me.  He  asked  how  it  happened 
that  these  notes  got  Into  the  possession  of 
my  eaoc»t.  He  said  these  notes  were  written 
by  my  husband  and  that  my  husband  wlU 
have  to  pay  for  this  and  will  get  It.  Do  you 
understand? 

M.  Yes.  I  understand. 

E.  Today  I  will  send  a  telegram  to  the  camp 
commandant.  Colonel  Oslpov. 

M.  I  had  a  telephone  conversation  wltb 
Col.  Oslpov. 

E.  When? 

M.  On  February  24th. 

E.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

M.  He  did  not  give  a  reply  to  any  of  my 
questions.  He  said.  "All  questions  concerning 
prisoners  have  to  be  addressed  In  writing  to 
the  Association  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross. 
I  cannot  give  any  information  concerning 
prisoners  over  the  phone."  I  told  him  that 
In  Washington  everything  is  known  and  all 
the  information  will  be  relayed  to  President 
Nixon. 

E.  (she  burst  Into  tears).  Please  relay  to 
the  President  that  he  should  help  the  prison- 
ers and  that  they,  and  we,  should  not  perish 
here! 

M.  Do  not  wOTry,  you  will  not  perish;  and 
we  wUl  not  forget  you.  I  will  give  all  this  in- 
fonnatlon  to  the  Press. 

E.  On  February  11th,  Penson's  mother 
came  to  visit  him. 

M.  We  know  of  this  Incident.  The  author- 
ities told  her  that  the  room  for  visitors  was 
not  ready  yet;  and  after  traveling  all  the  way 
to  Potma,  she  had  to  go  back. 

E.  There  was  a  four  day  hunger  strike 
because  Misha  Shepshllovltch  was  not  per- 
mitted a  visit  by  his  mother.  For  a  hunger 
strike  there  is  no  prescribed  punishment. 
You  can  only  get  solitary  confinement.  But 
they  got  punished  anyway.  Their  extra  food 
was  taken  away  for  a  whole  month.  Extra 
hard  labor,  carrying  of  lumber,  is  done  by 
Zaslavsky,  Penson  and  Kirshner.  They  were 
working  with  their  brigade  and  performing 
their  quotas  100%  and  over.  In  spite  of  this, 
they  lost  their  si>eclal  allowance  of  two 
rubles,  which  they  get  when  the  prescribed 
work  quota  Is  done.  With  this  they  can  buy 
additional  food.  Zaslavsky,  Penson  and  Kirsh- 
ner are  not  getting  their  two  rubles.  Misha 
Shepshilovitch  is  working  In  imlntlng;  and, 
although  he  performs  his  quota,  he  also 
does  not  get  his  two  rubles. 

M.  What  else? 

E.  Anatoly  Goldfeld  Is  being  threatened 
that  he  will  not  receive  his  parcels  which  he  Is 
supposed  to  receive  after  three  months.  Even 
the  two  parcels  which  a  prisoner  can  receive  a 
year  are  being  threatened.  Lev  Yagman'a 
health  is  still  serious,  and  It  has  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  International 
Red  Cross.  After  he  left  the  hospital,  he  was 
supposed  to  get  light  work,  but  the  doctor  did 
not  give  a  sick  ticket;  so  he  has  to  do  hard 
labor.  The  only  medication  that  he  gets  is 
drops  to  relieve  his  heart  pains.  When  he 
was  in  the  hospital,  the  doctor  promised  to 
assign  him  to  light  work;  but,  when  he 
left  the  hospital,  the  promise  was  not  kept. 
Victor  Bugoslavsky  also  had  a  heart  attack. 
Now  I  can  tell  you  about  their  diet. 

M.  Most  probably  borscht  and  black  berad. 

E.  Breakfast:  Vi  litre  of  meatless,  watery 
soup.  Lunch:  200  grains  of  peas  or  oats, 
which  are  fit  for  cattle  to  eat,  or  some  kasha. 
200  grams,  that's  all.  Supper:  20  grams  of 
what  they  call  fried  fish  (it  does  not  look 
like  fish)  and  some  rotten  potatoes  (they 
ev»n  give  them  plates  in  which  to  throw  the 
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potatoes  because  they  know  they're  not 
edible)  and  15  grams  of  sugar  per  day. 

M.  Did  you  receive  my  letter? 

E.  Yes,  I  received  yo\ir  letter  where  you  In- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Ooldklnd  sent  me  a 
parcel.  I  have,  as  yet,  not  received  the  parcel. 

M.  You  will,  most  probably,  get  It  soon. 

E.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  told  my  hus- 
band that  we  have  such  good  friends  In 
Washington. 

M.  Did  you  receive  the  photograph  of 
HlUel'a  chair  that  I  sent  you? 

E.  Yes,  I  received  the  letter  with  the  photo- 
graph. 

M.  I  also  sent  you  a  letter  on  December 
16th.  You  did  not  receive  this  letter? 

E.  No,  the  December  letter  I  have  as  yet 
not  received. 

M.  I  sent  you  a  letter  on  February  29th, 
and  I  got  the  retxim  receipt  dated  March 
10th,  signed  by  you.  Is  it  your  signature? 

E.  Yes,  It  is  my  signature.  It  is  very  good 
that  you  sent  your  mall  registered  with 
return  receipt. 

M.  This  is  what  we  always  do.  If  the  letter 
Is  not  dellevered  and  is  not  returned,  the 
Soviet  government  has  to  pay  a  Fifteen  Dollar 
fine. 

E.  Wonderful,  wonderful.  Very  good.  I  told 
Hillel  that  we  have  wonderful  "relatives"  in 
Washington  and  that  I  found  a  good  "uncle" 
who  is  concerned  about  us;  and  he  was  very 
glad  to  hear  about  our  warm  "relatives". 

M.  We  will  let  the  Press  know  what  hap- 
pened. Did  you  complain  to  the  authorities? 

E.  Today  I  will  write  a  complaint  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Shokolov;  and  I  will 
also  send  a  telegram  to  Ck)loneI  Oslpov,  com- 
mandant of  the  camp  where  I  will  say  that 
I  was  Illegally  detained  and  searched  illegally. 
Internally;  and  also  that  the  K.a.B.  agent, 
Stochenko,  threatened  to  dispose  of  my  hus- 
band in  the  appropriate  manner. 

M.  How  does  Hillel  feel,  himself? 

E.  Fair.  He  does  not  have  any  appetite. 
I  brought  some  good  food.  He  looked  at  it, 
but  did  not  eat  any.  He  lost  his  appetite  and 
his  desire  to  live. 

M.  Do  you  know  If  the  Prisoners  receive 
the  parcels  that  we  send  from  America? 

E.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  A  food 
parcel  was  sent  to  Aran  Shpilberg.  The  parcel 
was  shown  to  him,  and  they  said  that  they 
would  store  this  parcel  with  his  personal 
belongings;  and  when  it  rots,  they  woiild 
throw  it  out.  Shpilberg  asked  that  parcel  be 
returned,  but  they  said,  "No.  It  will  rot  with 
personal  belongings,  and  then  we  will  throw 
it  out."  Hillel  got  a  Fifty  Dollar  draft  and 
made  arrangements  for  me  to  receive  his 
power  of  attorney  in  order  to  cash  the  draft; 
but  I  have  not  gotten  the  power  of  attorney. 
I  think  that  I  will  receive  it. 

M.  Some  money  has  been  sent  to  you.  Did 
you  receive  this  money? 

E.  Yes,  yes,  I  received  the  money;  and  it 
la  very  helpful.  I  am  very  grateful,  for  I 
could  not  do  without  it.  Please  thank  all  my 
"relatives"  for  it. 

M.  I  will  give  all  your  "relatives"  regards, 
and  I  win  also  ask  your  "relatives"  to  relate 
your  predicament  to  President  Nixon. 

E.  Now,  please  listen.  The  conditions  in  the 
camp  are  unbearable.  The  prisoners  live  40 
to  a  barrack,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  visit 
their  friends  in  another  barrack.  If,  even  by 
accident,  they  h^pen  to  be  in  another  bar- 
rack, another  prisoner  comes  out  and  reports 
this  to  the  authorities.  Usually  this  other 
prisoner  is  a  former  Nazi  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  Jews. 
Immediately,  a  prison  controller  appears,  and 
our  boys  are  pvmlshed  severely  for  this  pris- 
on Infraction.  There  is  a  lot  of  anti-seml- 
tlsm  in  the  camp. 

S.  It  would  be  beneficial  if  our  prisoners 
could  be  separated  from  the  other  prisoners, 
since  they  consider  themselves  foreigners. 
Our  prisoners  have  no  future  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  do  not  want  to  have  any  ties  with 
the  UJ3.SJt.  Their  future  and  ties  are  with 
larati. 
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In  your  conversations  with  your  govern- 
ments or  organs  of  the  Bed  Cross,  please 
stress  that  these  prisoners  do  not  want  to 
have  any  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
they  are  in  the  camps  for  reeducation.  Why 
reeducate  them  when  they  want  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  have  no  ties  with  the 
UJ3.S.R.?  If  they  would  be  let  out,  everybody 
would  benefit — our  husbands,  their  families 
and  the  Soviet  Union — since  the  prisoners  no 
longer  consider  themselves  citizens  of  the 
U.SJ3JI.  and  do  not  want  to  live  In  the  So- 
viet Union. 

M.  We  are  writing  to  the  International  Bed 
Cross,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  does  not  have  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  U.S.S.B. 

E.  Is  It  possible  to  have  come  kind  of  In- 
ternational Inspection  of  the  camps? 

M.  We  are  trying.  We  are  sending  letters  and 
telegrams.  I  think  that  President  Nixon  will 
help. 

E.  We  have  great  hopes  In  President  Nixon. 

M.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Buth  Averbach 
(Alexandrovltch)  and  told  her  that  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  Jewish  problem  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  condition  of  the  prisoners 
and  that  he  would  raise  the  issue  during  his 
Moscow  visit.  This  letter  was  broadcast  by 
Voice  of  America  to  the  VSSJi.  Did  you 
hear  it? 

E.  No,  I  did  not.  Do  you  know  the  time 
and  the  waves  of  these  broadcasts: 

M.  No.  I  do  not  know.  Do  you  listen  to 
Kol  Israel? 

E.  Yes,  definitely,  every  day. 

M.  Two  times  a  week  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Soviet  Jews.  The  broadcasts  are  In 
Rusalsn.  Do  you  work? 

E.  Yes,  I  still  work. 

M.  Where  do  you  work,  and  in  what  ca- 
pacity? 

E.  I  work  as  an  engineer.  This  is  my  second 
Job.  I  was  fired  from  my  first  Job,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  long  they  will  keep  me  here. 

M.  You  have  my  address.  Please  write  me 
a  letter  and  mall  me  photographs  of  Hillel, 
yourself  and  your  daughter. 

E.  I  will  definitely  write  you  a  letter. 

M.  The  next  call  will  be  on  Saturday  night, 
April  1st,  which  is  Passover. 

E.  Have  a  happy  Pesach  and  wish  all  our 
"relatives"  a  happy  holiday. 

M.  Be  healthy  and  do  not  lose  yo\ir  spirits. 
We  will  not  let  you  down  I 

[Night  letter] 
Ambassador  An atolt  Dobbtnin, 
Embassy  U^SJi.. 
Wcuhingon,  D.C.: 

On  March  20,  Eva  Butman  wife  of  Jewish 
prisoner  Hillel  Butman  was  interrogated, 
searched,  threatened  and  beaten  by  KQB 
agents  Stochenko  and  Lovln  after  visiting 
her  husband  in  Potma  prison  camp.  As  con- 
gregation which  adopted  the  Butman  family 
we  protest  this  Hitlerite  terror  tactic  against 
defenseless  woman  and  request  assurances  it 
will  not  reoccur.  Committee  of  this  congre- 
gation requests  meeting  with  you  to  discuss 
matter.  Please  advise  convenient  time  and 
date  of  such  meeting. 

HxNBT  SxGAL,  Rabbi, 
WiLLARo  Mazte,  President. 

B'nai  Israel  Congregation. 

Washington,  D.C. 


UNEMPLOYED  PH.  D.'S 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHirSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  all  encompassing 
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problems  plaguing  our  Nation  today  Is 
that  of  raging  unemployment.  The  statis- 
tics clearly  show  that  unemployment  Is 
a  condition  known  to  all  segments  of  our 
society,  including  the  very  highly  edu- 
cated. Indeed,  there  Is  an  increasing 
number  of  imemployed  Ph.  D.'s,  especi- 
ally those  holding  degrees  in  the  disci- 
plines of  the  sciences.  After  having  as- 
sumed that  their  degree  would  hold  the 
key  to  an  exciting  career,  these  doctor- 
ate holders  find  that  they  are  unable  to 
realize  their  job  expectations  for  there 
are  a  decreasing  number  of  opportunities 
available  to  them  in  the  biological,  physi- 
cal, and  engineerng  sciences.  The  over- 
supply  of  Ph.  D.'s  is  most  certainly  a  dis- 
turbing fact  and  reflects  the  more  gen- 
eral current  economic  crisis. 

While  the  surplus  of  Ph.  D.'s  continues 
to  grow,  so  does  the  shortage  of  medical 
manpower.  Just  2  years  ago  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  char- 
acterized this  shortage  as  being  the 
"most  serious  in  any  major  occupational 
group."  The  Commission  estimated  that 
50,000  more  physicians  were  required  to 
meet  the  Nation's  health  needs.  It  went 
on  to  recommend  that  there  be  a  50-per- 
cent Increase  in  enrollment  in  medical 
schools  over  the  period  of  the  next  10 
years. 

Perhaps  the  primary  reason  for  this 
critical  shortage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  is,  quite  simply,  a  "lack  of  space." 
to  build  more  medical  schools  and  ex- 
pand existing  institutions.  However, 
The  obvious  solutions  to  this  problem  are 
these  steps  take  considerable  time  to  im- 
plement. Certainly  this  is  necessary,  even 
imperative,  but  because  of  the  intensity 
of  the  problem,  a  shorter  ranged  answer 
is  demanded.  The  concept  of  reducing  the 
period  of  time  that  it  takes  to  earn  a  de- 
gree In  medicine  is  an  excellent  interim 
answer. 

In  line  with  this  approach,  a  survey 
was  recently  conducted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges  which 
showed  that  while  many  schools  ofifer  In- 
formal programs  of  acceleration  to  their 
students  on  an  individual  basis,  about 
26  schools  offer  a  more  formal  program 
wherein  a  student  can  receive  his  degree 
in  less  than  the  normal  4-year  time  allot- 
ment. These  schools  include: 

Length  of  time  required  for  MJ}.  degree 

Yean 

University  of  Alabama 8 

Albert  Einstein "  8 

Baylor  '_  8 

University  of  Oallfomla  (Irvine) 8^ 

University  of  California  (Scm  Francisco) .  8M 
Dartmouth    8 

?^  --  814. 

Indiana    8 

Loyola  (Strltch)    "  8)4 

University  of  Kansas 8 

Meharry   8?4 

University  of  Minnesota I  8 

University  of  Nebraska 8 

University  of  North  Carolina 8 

Medical  School  of  Ohio  In  TV>Iedo 3 

Ohio  State  University  Medical  School 8 

University  of  Pennsylvania . ._  8 

Rush  8 

University  of  South  Carolina 8 

Stanford  University  8)4 

8UNY  (Syracuse)   814 

University  of  Tennessee 3)4 

University  of  Texas   (Houston) 8 

University  of  Texas  (Galveston) 8 

Medical  CoUege  of  Virginia 8 

University  of  Washington  (Seattle) 3 
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Generally  speaking,  the  student  re- 
sponse has  been  more  than  »ithusiastlc, 
and  the  number  of  graduating  physi- 
cians will  increase  as  a  result.  These 
schools  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
successful  efforts. 

A  more  dramatic  alternative  has  been 
offered  by  the  University  of  Miami  School 
of  Medicine.  This  school  has  launched  a 
imique  training  program  which  bridges 
both  the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  med- 
ical manpower  and  the  problem  of  the 
unemployment-underemployment  of  Ph. 
D.'s.  This  program,  which  was  initiated 
in  July  of  1971  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  William  J.  Whelan,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  biochemistry,  seeks  to 
retrsdn  Ph.  D.'s  holding  degrees  in  the 
biological,  physical  and  engineering  sci- 
ences and  brings  them  to  M.D.  status 
within  a  2-year  framework.  It  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  several  of  these  Ph.  D.'s, 
who  are  otherwise  unemployed,  have  al- 
ready fulfilled  most  of  the  requirements 
of  the  first  2  years  of  medical  school 
by  virtue  of  their  Ph.  D.  requirements. 
Dr.  William  J.  Harrington,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  medicine  says : 

What  it  takes  to  get  through  medical  school 
is  not  so  much  background,  although  that  Is 
important,  but  the  learning  discipline.  If  a 
person  has  had  to  do  a  lot  of  studying  on 
his  own,  which  is  true  of  most  graduate 
students,  he  becomes  highly  disciplined, 
well-structured  In  his  learning  habits.  What 
we're  teaching  here  are  medical  concepts,  and 
these  Ph.  D.'s  have  the  ability  to  leam  the 
details  on  their  own. 

Those  accepted  into  the  special  pro- 
gram pursue  a  preclinical  curriciilum 
tailored  to  their  individual  needs  which 
brings  them  up  to  the  proficiency  level 
of  the  regular  third  year  students,  en- 
abling them  to  obtain  degrees  of  doctor 
of  medicine  within  a  total  period  of  about 
18  months.  Currently  20  students  are  en- 
rolled in  the  program  and  all  are  reported 
to  be  progressing  extremely  well.  The 
students  are  right  on  schedule  and  it  is 
expected  that  all  of  the  20  students  will 
graduate  in  December  of  this  year. 

The  program's  success  is  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  some  5,000  have  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  the  program  for  next 
year,  and  1,000  have  submitted  com- 
pleted applications  for  a  maximum  of 
20  slots.  Fifteen  other  medical  schools 
have  shown  an  interest  in  this  experi- 
ment and  although  they  are  in  more  or 
less  a  "watchful  waiting"  stage,  these 
schools  are  eager  to  see  the  Ph.  D./MJ3. 
program  succeed. 

The  advantages  to  the  program  are 
plentiful.  Not  only  does  the  program 
create  a  channel  through  which  the 
number  of  doctors  can  be  increased  ex- 
pediently, it  provides  an  opportunity  to 
cope  effectively  with  the  surplus  of 
Ph.  D.'s  in  the  sciences.  Too,  this  project 
is  an  excellent  example  of  converting 
from  a  defense  to  a  civilian-oriented 
economy  in  that  many  of  the  Individuals 
who  would  conceivably  enter  this  pro- 
grsun  are  the  same  individuals  who 
might,  and  did,  do  research  for  the  de- 
fense industry.  The  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Medicine  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  its  Ingenuity  and  creativeness 
with  regard  to  the  program. 

But  there  is  no  reason  for  this  pro- 
gram to  be  restricted  to  the  University 
of   Miami,   and   the   staff   there   fully 
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agrees.  They  do  not  want  to  monopolize 
the  program.  They  are  more  interested 
in  reducing  the  physician  shortage  and 
in  certifying  the  greatest  number  of  doc- 
tors as  soon  as  possible  without  jeopard- 
izing the  quality  of  education. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  program  in- 
stituted at  as  many  of  the  existing  113 
medical  schools  as  possible.  If  each 
school  would  undertake  this  project  on  a 
formal  basis,  we  would  have  over  2,000 
newly  qualified  physicians,  over  and 
above  the  normal  number  graduating,  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

However,  this  undertaking  costs  money 
to  implement,  and  more  often  than  not, 
there  is  not  enough  money  available  to 
carry  out  creative  and  Innovative  ideas, 
such  as  this  one.  That  is  not  the  case 
here.  In  November  of  last  year,  the  Con- 
gress acted  on  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act,  which  among 
other  things,  provides  money  for  pro- 
grams like  the  Miami  one.  The  act  spe- 
cifically states  in  section  770  and  again 
in  section  772  that — 

The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  assist 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
and  podiatry  in  meeting  the  costs  of  special 
projects  to — 

"(1)  effect  significant  improvements  in 
the  curricxilums  of  any  such  schools  (in- 
cluding projects  to  shorten  the  length  of 
time  required  for  training  In  such  schools) , 
with  particular  emphasis,  in  the  case  of 
schools  of  medicine  or  osteopathy,  upon  the 
establishment  of  new,  or  expansion  of  exist- 
ing, programs  for  training  in  family  medi- 
cine;" 

It  is  clear  that  the  money  is  avail- 
able; now  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  funds  will  be  expended  for  this 
purpose.  I  strongly  urge  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson to  see  to  it  that  they  are. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  doctors  in 
this  country  now  and  the  shortage  will 
become  more  acute.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  pool  of  talent  in  our  Ph.  D.'s 
that  is  not  being  used  to  its  potential. 
The  Ph.  D./M.D.  program  offers  a  real 
alternative  to  help  alleviate  both  prob- 
lems. I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary 
would  act  diligently  to  see  that  the  avail- 
able fimds  are  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  these  doctors  of  philosophy 
to  doctors  of  medicine. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IS 
NEEDED  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  is  becoming  Increasingly 
aware  that  the  value  of  occupational 
training  cannot  be  overemphasized.  In 
my  service  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  the  past  3  years, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on- Education  and  Training,  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  need  to 
encourage  vocational  education  in  this 
Nation.  The  evidence  overwhelmingly 
indicates  that  our  most  pressing  man- 
power needs  for  the  1970's  will  come  in 
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the  subbaccalaureate  skilled,  technical, 
clerical,  and  paraprofessional  occupa- 
tions. As  the  National  Advisory  Council 
of  Vocational  Education  stated  recently: 
At  the  very  heart  of  our  problem  is  a 
natural  attitude  that  says  vocational  edu- 
cation is  designed  for  somebody  else's  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  We  have  promoted  the  idea  that 
only  good  education  is  an  education  capped 
by  four  yesirs  of  coUege.  This  idea  by  our 
values,  or  aspirations  and  our  sUent  support, 
is  snobbish,  undemocratic,  and  a  revelation 
of  why  schools  fail  so  many  students. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  was 
very  Impressed  by  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Community  Forum  section 
of  the  South  Idaho  Press,  on  March  10, 
1972.  Lovell  Turner  is  the  principal  of 
Burley  Junior  High  School,  and  in  this 
article  he  addresses  himself  to  the  prob- 
lem I  have  noted.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  article 
in  its  entirety  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 
Vocational  Editcation  Is  Needed 
IN  OUB  Schools 

(EnrroB's  Note. — This  is  another  in  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  weekly  columns  written  by 
local  and  area  people  on  topics  of  current  or 
general  interest.  This  column  was  prepared 
by  Lovell  Turner,  Burley  Junior  High  School 
principal,  and  tells  about  an  area  of  edu- 
cation that  Is  seriously  lacking  and  vitally 
needed  in  Cassia  County  and  other  areas  of 
the  state  and  nation.) 

I  express  my  appreciation  for  the  invitation 
to  offer  my  small  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity forum  this  week.  It  was  suggested 
that  I  discuss  vocational  education  which  Is 
coming  more  to  the  front  in  our  educational 
system.  I  am  sure  this  is  coming  about  be- 
cause of  the  fact  we  have  continuously  be- 
come more  and  more  academic  and  college 
oriented. 

Let's  look  at  one  subject  area,  such  as 
mathematics  where  we  have  used  for  the 
past  several  years,  the  Orleans  Prognosis 
Tests  to  predict  probable  success  of  students 
about  to  enter  algebra  and  geometry.  While 
teaching  algebra  eight  years  ago  we  used  a 
raw  score  of  26  points  on  this  test  and  this 
would  divert  25  per  cent  of  the  students  Into 
general  math  and  thus  delay  entry  into  al- 
gebra pending  a  year's  maturity.  This  score 
was  common  throughout  the  county. 

With  the  advent  of  modern  math  coupled 
with  the  drt^plng  of  some  of  the  basics  of 
algebra  and  geometry  into  grade  seven  and 
eight,  it  took  only  five  years  to  raise  this 
26  score  to  63.  In  other  words  76  per  cent  of 
our  incoming  ninth  graders  had  more  than 
doubled  their  score  on  the  same  nationally 
validated  test  In  a  span  of  about  five  or  six 
years. 

Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  all  of  our  Cassia 
County  schools  are  doing  a  better  Job  than 
ever,  for  our  academically  oriented,  or  college 
bound  student.  Becaxise  of  this  emphasis  and 
the  extreme  competition,  we  are  finding  an 
Increasing  number  of  our  students,  upon 
reaching  Junior  high  age,  unable  to  achieve 
the  success  enjoyed  by  these  better  scholars. 
We  find  much  the  same  condition  developing 
in  other  subject  areas  of  the  core  program. 

We  at  Burley  Junior  High  attenyjt  to  solve 
these  problems  through  various  programs  of 
developmental  reading,  special  achievement, 
or  special  education,  and  in  addition,  do 
some  grouping  in  upper  and  lower  levels  in 
some  subject  areas.  In  spite  of  all  we  do,  we 
find  many  academic  classes  with  a  group  of 
high  level  achievers  and  another  group  who 
needs  special  help.  It  is  difficult  for  a  teacher 
to  reach  both  levels.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  low  achievement,  among  these  are  slow 
development,  maturation,  poor  attendance, 
illness,  motivation  or  a  general  indifference 
to  school.  Nearly  every  boy  who  withdraws 
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from  school  has  previously  received  one  or 
more  falling  grades. 

In  years  gone  by,  our  school  activities  were 
the  most  exciting  thing  we  did  all  day.  but 
we  find  now  that  due  to  transportation,  com* 
municatlon,  television,  and  availability  of 
money  to  participate  in  their  many  activities, 
school  is  not  now  as  exciting  in  comparison. 
I  agree  with  many  who  say  that  the  most  Im- 
portant contribution  to  a  student's  educa- 
tion is  a  good  teacher  in  a  classroom,  but  I 
And  it  necessary  to  add  to  this  a  "relevant 
and  meaningful  curriculum." 

Yes,  we  have  a  surplus  of  degrees,  and 
white  collar  workers  and  it  is  time  to  place 
emphasis  and  Importance  on  the  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  blue  collar  workers  In  the  trades 
and  industries.  It  is  time  to  expand  our  vo- 
cational educational  programs  for  all  stu- 
dents. Junior  high  school  is  the  exploratory 
age  and  the  state  recommended  program  In 
Industrial  arts  Is  set  up  in  six-week  blocks, 
enabling  a  student  to  get  Just  a  little  insight 
and  experience,  and  the  high  school  program 
Is  expanded  to  a  semester  basis,  for  each  of- 
fering. Space  will  not  permit  an  outline  of  a 
full  vocational  program,  so  I  shall  select  only 
one  area  to  consider,  and  this  Is  Industrial 
arts.  These  programs  are  presently  limited  in 
the  state  for  the  following  reasons:  1.  Educa- 
tional philosophy  of  the  community.  2.  Re- 
sources available  (money,  facilities,  etc.)  3. 
Needs  of  the  conmiunlty.  4.  The  capabilities 
of  the  teacher. 

Typical  offering  in  Industrial  arts  are  as 
follows  in  a  junior  high:  (six  weeks 
courses) — planning  art  sketching,  wood 
craft,  art  metal,  plastics,  leather  craft,  basic 
electricity,  (nine  weeks) — mechanical  draw- 
ing, bench  wood  working,  bench  metal,  elec- 
tricity, grade  nine  (nine  weeks  each) — me- 
chanical drawing,  metal  power  work,  me- 
chanics, graphic  arts.  An  Industrial  education 
sequence  is  presently  being  expanded  in  the 
state's  high  schools  but  let's  look  at  a  few 
areas  recommended  for  high  school  seniors. 
(Two  periods  a  day)  metal  working,  ad- 
vanced welding,  new  materials  and  processes. 
Eulvanced  electricity,  electronics,  radio  and 
television,  electronics,  circuits  and  devices, 
advanced  drafting,  architecture.  Illustrative 
drawing,  and  descriptive  geometry. 

"Industrial-vocational  education  is  a 
branch  of  vocational  education  which  is  con- 
cerned with  preparing  persons  for  initial 
employment  in  a  wide  range  of  trade  or  in- 
dustrial occupations.  Special  industrial  edu- 
cation Is  a  branch  of  the  industrial  voca- 
tional program  consisting  of  courses  which 
provide  occupational  training  for  students 
with  special  academic,  social,  or  economic 
needs.  Industrial  arts  provides  a  broad,  com- 
prehensive study  of  Industrial  fields  and 
materials  that  enables  students  to  Identify 
and  develop  interests  and  abilities  for  a 
wiser  choice  of  further  education,  whether 
it  be  vocational,  technical,  or  professional." 
In  Idaho,  industrial  arts  does  not  receive 
special  funding,  however,  three  vocational 
areas  do.  These  areas  are  vocational  ag., 
home  ec..  and  business  education.  Burley 
High  School  initiated  an  excellent  vocational 
education  two  years  ago,  offering  auto 
mechanics,  advanced  welding,  metal  work, 
etc  Inadequate  facilities  and  equipment  pre- 
vents it  from  beins  state  funded  as  a  voca- 
tional offering  and  places  it  under  the  in- 
dustrial arts  program.  Eighty  boys  are  in  the 
program  and  76  boys  were  turned  away  be- 
cause of  limited  facilities,  and  many  are 
turned  away  from  the  Junior  high  industrial 
arts  program  for  the  same  reason.  The  state 
is  presently  writing  up  and  ready  to  fund 
vocational  educational  programs  in  auto 
mechanics,  consumer  electronics,  body  and 
fender  consumer  appliance  (repair)  and  gen- 
eral Industrial  mechanics.  Only  a  few  large 
high  schools  In  our  state  will  get  these  pro- 
grams because  they  require  very  expensive 
equipment,  and  facilities  along  with  special 
Instructors     which     are     in     short     supply, 
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coupled  with  the  fact  that  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, class  loads  are  generally  kept  to  less 
than  20  students.  Yes.  these  programs  are 
costly,  but  we  need  to  provide  for  all  stu- 
dents. We  need  to  expand  our  present  efforts 
In  vocational  education  and  make  our 
schools  more  meaningful  and  purposeful  for 
more  of  our  Cassia  County  students.  We 
all  need  to  re-assess  our  educational  objec- 
tives and  place  the  skilled  or  semlskUled 
worker  In  the  trades,  the  proper  perspec- 
tive, and  lend  prestige  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
by  our  white  collar  workers.  Auto  smoke, 
welding  rod,  electrical  solder,  and  tape  have 
a  much  greater  holding  power  for  many  stu- 
dents than  does  chalk  dust,  erasers  and  text- 
books. 

An  average  sized  comprehensive  high 
school  of  about  1,000  students  could  offer 
both  the  vocational  and  college  preparatory, 
where  students  could  group  their  classes  in 
one  or  the  other  areas,  or  combine  both 
areas  into  their  educational  program.  For 
Instance,  a  prospective  engineer  could  take 
physics  as  college  prep  and  also  get  elec- 
trononlcs  from  the  vocational  department.  It 
is  time  to  gear  our  elective  programs  more 
closely  to  student  needs  and  Interests.  I  am 
sure  It  will  be  a  paying  Investment  which 
will  produce  self-sustaining  adults,  willing 
and  able  to  contribute  to  the  nation's 
economy. 
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HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS  MAKE 
OLD  PHONE  CORDS  GOOD  AGAIN 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   lUNNTSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  again  report  to  you  another  successful 
venture  Involving  the  employment  of 
handicapped  persons  by  the  Occupa- 
tional Training  Center  in  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

This  center,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  providing 
many  handicapped  people  in  the  Twin 
Cities  area  with  their  first  fulltime  job. 
This  is  done  in  addition  to  the  other  serv- 
ices provided  for  the  handicapped.  The 
value  of  the  center  in  terms  of  the  handi- 
capped persons  self-respect  and  in  giv- 
ing him  the  opportunity  to  be  a  contrib- 
uting member  of  our  society  is  immeas- 
urable. 

What  is  also  important  Is  that  the 
Occupational  Training  Center  is  answer- 
ing two  important  questions  in  its  work. 

One.  the  jobs  that  the  handicapped  are 
performing  are  worthwhile  and  useful. 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  not  dead  end, 
make-work  Jobs. 

Second,  the  center  is  not  seeking  char- 
ity by  taking  jobs  normally  performed 
by  nonhandicapped  people  ofif  of  the  gen- 
eral job  market.  Rather  they  are  iden- 
tifying areas  and  services  that  are  not 
presently  being  done  by  any  other  busi- 
nesses. 

One  example  of  this  was  the  subject 
of  another  report  on  the  center  I  made 
to  you  and  our  colleagues.  This  was  the 
recycling  center  that  was  established  in 
cooperation  with  Hamms  Brewery  and 
the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co. 

The  subject  of  my  report  today  is  a 
joint  venture  between  the  center  and 
Western  Electric  through  the  local  offices 
of  Northwestern  Bell. 

I  now,  with  pride,  insert  on  the  Rec- 
ord a  full  report  of  this  successful  oper- 
ation as  it  was  reported  in  my  district: 


Project  pob  Handicapped  Studekts — Making 
Old  Telbphonk  Cords  Good  Again 

A  imlque  program  In  St.  Paul  is  helping 
Western  Electric  salvage  more  than  300.000 
telephone  cords  a  year  for  Northwestern 
Bell — and  preparing  many  mentally  retarded 
and  physically  handicapped  persons  for  their 
first  full-time  Jobs. 

Each  month,  some  50,000  telephones  are 
returned  to  Western  Electrlc's  Repair  Center 
from  NWB's  repair  groups  throughout  Min- 
nesota and  North  Dakota.  Damaged  cords  on 
these  phones  are  removed  and  taken  to  the 
Midway  Learning  and  Manufacturing  Divis- 
ion of  St.  Paul's  Occupational  Training  Cen- 
ter. 

Before  the  salvage  program  was  started  in 
1969,  Western  Electric  supplied  new  cords  for 
many  of  the  telephones  sent  to  them  for 
repair.  That  was  the  most  economical  thing 
to  do  at  the  time.  Now,  the  Occupational 
Training  Center  refurbishes  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  old  cords  and  returns  them  as 
good  as  new.  They've  helped  reduce  NWB's 
maintenance  expenditures  for  replacement 
cords  almost  80  per  cent. 

.  The  student  workers  who  handle  the  Jobs 
•of  repairing,  cleaning,  recoiling,  testing  and 
packaging  telephone  cords  use  the  work  situ- 
ations to  prepare  for  regular  Jobs  outside  the 
training  program. 

The  65  workers  are  paid  for  their  efforts. 
Por  many,  it  is  the  first  opportunity  they 
have  had  to  earn  any  money. 

"We  try  to  build  hand-and-eye  oooitllna- 
tion,  competence  in  using  public  transporta- 
tion, telling  time  and  using  machinery  with- 
in the  work  situations,"  says  Rick  Twedell, 
shop  supervisor  for  Midway  Learning  and 
Manufacturing.  "But  it's  Just  as  Important 
to  encotirage  and  develop  the  self-esteem  and 
self-confidence  of  these  handicapped  people, 
because  they've  often  been  kept  away  from 
activity  of  decision-making  of  even  the  sim- 
plest nature." 

Twedell  says  the  students  repaired  about 
300  telephone  cords  a  week  when  the  Western 
Electric  contract  started,  but  he  estimates 
that  they  are  now  handling  up  to  5.000  each 
week. 

"We  don't  want  to  take  work  away  frwn 
anyone  who  Is  erajMoyed  already,  so  we  seek 
Tiseful  tasks,  like  repairing  the  telephone 
cords,  that  nobody's  doing.  The  production 
gives  meaning  and  purpose  to  these  workers." 
Twedell  says. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  cord  project. 
Western  Electric  has  griven  the  Occupational 
Training  Center  an  additional  contract  for 
refurbishing  cable  splicing  cases. 


FRANKS.  MEYER 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
last  week  of  Prank  S.  Meyer  leaves  all 
who  love  freedom,  all  who  have  grappled 
with  the  intellectual  movements  and  cur- 
rents of  the  20th  century,  all  who  study 
the  past  in  the  hope  of  efifectlng  the  fu- 
ture, with  an  overwhelming  loss. 

Prank  Meyer,  author,  senior  editor  of 
the  National  Review,  and  a  leader  in  the 
conservative  movement,  died  Saturday, 
April  1.  His  own  life  and  career  was  a 
dramatic  pilgrimage  through  the  move- 
ments and  Ideologies  which  have  influ- 
enced our  time.  He  learned  a  great  deal 
through  that  pilgrimage  and,  in  his  writ- 
ing, he  attempted  to  communicate  what 
he  had  learned  to  others. 
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Earlier  In  his  career,  Frank  Meyer  had 
been  active  in  the  Communist  Party, 
which  he  left  in  1945.  In  his  important 
book,  "The  Moulding  of  Communists," 
Frank  Meyer  describes  in  detail  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Communist  Party  cre- 
ates the  kind  of  political  cadres  neces- 
sary for  Its  work  of  subversion  and  world 
domination.  His  concluding  words  in  this 
volume  are  these: 

The  Communist's  support  of  humanitarian 
causes,  or  of  Hitler's  savagery;  his  bland  i^- 
peals  for  peace  and  disarmament,  or  his  rock- 
et-rattling threats  and  brutal  ultimata;  his 
solicitude  for  the  Alabama  Negro  and  the 
Bolivian  tin-miner,  or  his  ruthless  smashing 
of  the  Hungarians  and  the  Tibetans;  none  of 
these  and  all  of  these  represent  his  true  be- 
ing. What  he  is  In  his  reality  no  policy,  no 
maneuver,  no  tactic,  no  strategy  can  disclose; 
he  can  only  be  understood  If  we  understand 
the  end  to  which  he  is  devoted  as  the  com- 
pass is  drawn  to  the  magnetic  pole :  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  for  Communism — with 
any  weapons,  so  long  as  they  are  effective,  by 
any  means  If  they  achieve  his  end  .  .  .  and 
at  any  cost. 

Confronted  by  this  "man  of  a  special 
mould,"  tempered  In  his  belief  and  in  his 
win,  infinitely  fiexible  in  his  methods,  the 
West  faces  a  crisis  greater  and  more  demand- 
ing than  any  In  its  history,  greater  and  more 
demanding  than  when  in  its  youth  it  threw 
back  the  armies  of  Islam.  Against  this  vision, 
the  devotion,  the  determination  of  Commu- 
nist man,  there  is  no  recourse  in  compromise, 
reasonableness,  peaceful  co-existence.  Only 
a  greater  determination  can  avail,  for  Com- 
munist man  poses  two  stark  alternatives  for 
us:   victCHry  or  defeat. 

It  may  be  an  unfortunate  symbol  of 
the  fact  that  the  American  society  has 
not  heeded  the  lessons  taught  to  it  by 
men  such  as  Prank  Meyer  that  today  we 
speak  of  tyrants  such  as  Mao  Tse-timg 
and  totalitarian  governments  such  as 
that  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  "partners" 
with  whom  we  can,  somehow,  construct  a 
decent  and  worthwhile  world.  In  the 
sense  that  we  no  longer  understand  their 
own  commitment  to  tyrarmy  and  to  world 
domination,  to  that  extent  the  work  de- 
scribed by  Prank  Meyer  In  "The  Mould- 
ing of  Commimists"  has  been  successful 
indeed. 

In  a  review  of  his  last  book,  "The  Con- 
servative Mainstream."  published  in  1969, 
Guy  Davenport,  a  poet  and  critic,  wrote 
In  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review : 

Prank  Meyer  calls  eight  or  nine  people  at 
night  ...  to  announce  a  new  Inroad  of  the 
barbarians  and  to  remember  our  old  tumiil- 
tuous  freedom;  and  once  a  fortnight  ...  he 
rises  from  his  brealsfast  and  paces  the  fioor 
of  his  study  In  Woodstock,  New  York  and 
dictates  an  essay  for  National  Review,  of 
which  he  Is  senior  editor.  The  CoTuervative 
Mainstream  is  a  gathering  of  127  of  these 
essays.  They  are  sharp-tongued,  sharp-eyed, 
and  of  explosive  compactness:  a  string  of 
firecrackers  going  off  all  at  once; 

At  one  time  Chicago  educational  di- 
rector for  the  Communist  Party,  Prank 
Meyer  testified  In  New  York  in  1949  at 
the  conspiracy  trial  of  11  members  of 
the  party's  national  executive  commit- 
tee. He  testified  against  the  former  Jef- 
ferson School  of  Social  Science  at  Fed- 
eral hearings  in  New  York  in  1954  and 
before  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  in  1959.  He  testified 
against  the  Communist  Party  before  a 
Senate  Investigating  panel  in  1957. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  result  of  his  own  experience. 
Prank  Meyer  understood  better  than 
most  the  nature  of  the  Communist  threat 
we  face.  He  understood  that  world  com- 
miinism.  In  this  era,  had  embarked  upon 
a  new  tactic  designed  to  Immobilize  and 
disarm  us.  Writing  In  Modem  Age  in  the 
spring,  1961  issue,  he  states: 

The  fundamental  concept  of  these  tactics 
is  the  concept  of  co-existence,  a  concept 
which  Is  central  to  all  operations  of  the 
Communist  movement  today,  to  be  achieved 
by  every  possible  method — by  propaganda, 
by  diplomacy,  by  cultural  exchange,  by  Infil- 
tration, and  above  all  by  Infiuencing  opinion 
in  the  West  so  that  our  clarity  of  vision  and 
our  will  to  resist  will  be  paralyzed.  The  tactic 
of  coexistence  Is  an  absolutely  necessary 
corollary  of  the  strategy  of  "socialist 
encirclement." 

It  has  been  sad  for  Frank  Meyer  to 
observe  the  recent  drift  of  our  foreign 
policy  away  from  its  firm  international 
commitments,  away  from  a  clear  reali- 
zation of  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  away 
from  a  dedication  to  keep  our  defense 
forces  the  most  powerful  in  the  world. 
But  if  America  has  turned  away  from  the 
reaUties  of  the  world,  it  has  not  been 
because  there  were  not  those  to  tell  it 
what  those  realities  were.  It  has  been 
said  that  men  are  never  prophets  In  their 
own  coimtries  at  their  own  time.  This 
may  have  been  the  fate  of  Frank  Meyer. 

It  Is  not  only  what  a  man  is  against, 
however,  but  what  he  is  for  and  why, 
that  defines  him.  Frank  Meyer  opposed 
communism  because  it  was  an  attack 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  individual,  and 
the  individual,  he  argued,  was  by  nature 
free. 

Writing  In  the  National  Review  of  May 
7,  1960,  he  took  issue  with  those  who  ad- 
vocated a  free  society  simply  because 
freedom  is  that  circumstance  in  which 
men  can  best  achieve  the  ends  they  have 
chosen.  Freedom  is  based,  he  believed  on 
far  firmer  ground,  on  man's  nature  it- 
self. 

He  noted  that — 

Freedom  as  an  essential  right  of  man  is 
founded  not  upon  preferencss.  but  upon  the 
nature  of  men  and  the  very  constitution  of 
being.  It  Is  Inalienable  and  indefeasible  as  a 
right,  not  for  any  reasons  of  utility,  but  be- 
cause It  Is  the  true  condition  of  man's  created 
being. 

Admitting  that  the  argument  with  col- 
lectivists,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  can 
be  conducted  on  their  own  level  of  utili- 
tarian reasoning,  Frank  Meyer  under- 
stood that  fai-  more  was  involved.  He 
wrote: 

The  final  struggle  with  coUectlvlsm  can 
only  be  waged  In  terms  of  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  man.  It  Is  because  freedom 
Is  the  truth  of  the  order  of  things  that  the 
conservative,  who  Is  first  of  all  one  who 
respects  the  Inborn  constitution  of  creation 
stands  for  freedom. 

Born  in  Newark  on  May  9,  1909,  Frank 
Meyer  graduated  from  Oxford  University 
in  1932  and  studied  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  joined  the  staff  of  the  National 
Review  Ux  1955  and  was  also  an  editorial 
adviser  to  Modern  Age  and  had  been  a 
consultant  to  the  Lily  Endowment,  Inc. 
He  was  a  vice  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Conservative  Party,  and  a  director 
and  former  treasurer  of  the  American 
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Conservative  Union.  In  addition  to  these 
activities,  he  was  a  director  of  the  United 
States  Chess  Federation. 

In  his  search  for  a  better  world,  Frank 
Meyer  entered  the  Communist  Party.  He 
came  to  imderstand  the  treachery  with 
which  it  was  imbued  and  the  tso-anny  it 
intended  to  impose  upon  the  world. 

He  devoted  all  the  years  of  his  life 
after  leaving  the  party  to  Informing  the 
American  people  about  its  nature,  as  well 
as  about  the  nature  of  the  freedom  we 
possess  and  are  in  danger  of  losing  if  we 
are  not  vigilant  in  its  defense. 

With  teachers  such  am  Frank  Meyer, 
any  lack  of  underst£mding  on  our  part  is 
our  own  responsibility.  We  cannot  say 
that  there  were  not  wise  men  who  went 
before  and  sought  to  ease  our  way  and 
make  us  aware  of  the  value  of  what  we 
have  and  the  nature  of  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  it. 

The  most  fitting  memorial  for  Frank 
Meyer  would  be  to  heed  his  words.  He 
would  sisk  for  no  more. 


A    NOBEL   PRIZE-WINNING   SOVIET 
WRITER  FAVORS  RADIO  LIBERTY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
"Dear  Bill"  letter  directed  to  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  April  9,  Chalmers  M.  Rob- 
erts has  made  one  of  the  most  telling 
arguments  in  behalf  of  the  continuation 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
that  I  have  yet  seen  In  all  the  debate  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Roberts  does  not  engage  in  polem- 
ics, but  has  constructed  a  very  rational 
and  logical  defense  of  these  programs 
based  on  the  comments  and  observations 
of  a  Nobel  Prize-winning  citizen  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  writer  Alexander  I. 
Solzhenitsyn. 

I  believe  Mr.  Roberts'  argument  is  too 
cogent  to  require  additional  comment 
and  that  it  deserves  the  full  and  thought- 
ful attention  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  therefore  include  the  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
[Rom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9,  1973] 
Letter  to  Fulbright — Is  Radio  Libebty   a 

Cold  Was  Relic? 
Senator  J.  Willl\m  Fctlsright, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
The  Capitol,  Washington. 

Dear  Bill:  I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  are 
persevering  In  your  efforts  to  sink  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  "remnants  of  the  Cold  War." 
What  causes  me  to  write  you  this  open  letter 
Is  Robert  Kaiser's  recent  interview  In  Moscow 
with  Alexander  I.  Solzhenitsyn,  the  Nobel 
Prize  winning  Soviet  writer. 

I  was  intrigued  by  this  paragraph  In 
Kaiser's  account  of  the  interview  and  I  won- 
der if  you  spotted  It : 

"He  criticized  the  Soviet  press  for  Its  lack 
of  fairness  and  completeness,  and  had  a  good 
word  for  Radio  Lil>erty,  the  station  financed 
by  the  U.S.  government  which  broadcasts  in 
Russian  from  West  Oermany.  If  we  learn 
anything  about  events  In  our  own  country,' 
be  said,  'It's  from  there.'  " 
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There  are  a  number  of  paaaagM  In  the  par- 
tial text  of  the  Interview,  as  printed  In  The 
Washington  Post,  that  also  should  Interest 
you.  For  Instance,  Solzheoltsyn  said  that 
"you  Westemere  cannot  Imagine  my  situa- 
tion." And:  "No  one  daree  to  stand  up  tnH 
object  to  a  party  propagandist,  because  if 
he  does,  the  next  day  he  may  lose  his  Job  and 
even  his  freedom."  And:  "In  general.  In  our 
coxmtry  we  seem  to  bait  people  not  with 
arguments,  but  with  the  most  primitive 
labels,  the  coarsest  nsjnes,  and  also  the  sim- 
plest, deelgned,  as  they  say.  to  arouse  the  fury 
of  the  masses."  And,  finally:  "It  really  never 
occurs  to  them  [those  directing  the  cam- 
paign against  Solzhenltsyn]  that  a  writer 
who  thinks  differently  from  the  majority  of 
society  represents  an  asset  to  that  society, 
and  not  a  disgrace  or  a  defect." 

The  day  this  Interview  was  printed  you 
were  quoted  as  saying  yovu-  committee  In- 
tends to  have  hearings  covering  "the  critical 
early  period  of  the  Oold  War"  In  order  to 
get  at  the  origins  of  American  Involvement 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  A  great  deal  of  material 
is  now  on  the  public  record  and  It  can  serve 
a  useful  purpose  to  go  back  and  examine  It 
with  perspective.  You  may  have  noted  that 
Solzhenltsyn  also  Is  trying  to  do  some  histor- 
ical research.  Into  Russian  history,  but  that 
he  had  been  blocked  from  many  docxmiente 
and  sources  and  that  he  complained  In  the 
Interview  that  his  defamers  "refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge the  complexity  and  richness  of 
history  In  Its  diversity." 

It  seems  to  me,  BUI,  that  you  and  he  are 
both  trying  to  probe  the  origins  of  national 
attitudes  though  from  different  perspectives 
and  that  that  Is  all  to  the  good.  Fortunately, 
as  the  Interview  shows,  It  Is  much  easier  for 
you  to  do  than  It  Is  for  him.  He  has  no  con- 
gressional committee  to  help,  for  one  thing. 
In  terms  of  contemporary  affairs  and  their 
bearing  on  future  problems  In  Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations  he  must  depend  on  word  of 
mouth,  underground  publications  and  Radio 
Liberty.  But  you  want  to  deprive  him  of 
Radio  Liberty  and  deprive  others  like  him 
in  Eastern  Eiu'ope  of  what  they  likewise 
can  learn  of  their  own  nations  from  Radio 
Free  Europe. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  you  believe  the 
Cold  War  Is  over  or  at  least  Is  an  anachro- 
nism. But  wishing  does  not  make  It  true. 
What  Solzhenltsyn  says  to  me  Ui  that  he  Is 
caught  up  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Inter- 
nal part  of  Moscow's  own  Cold  War  attitude. 
The  worst  phase  of  the  American  version 
of  the  Cold  War  was  the  period  of  McCarthy- 
Ism  and  Solzhenltsyn  se-ms  to  be  fighting  a 
Kremlin  version  of  McCarthylsm. 

You  may  respond  that  w*iat  goes  on  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  none  of  our  business; 
let  Solzhenltsyn  fight  his  own  battles.  He  is 
doing  that,  of  covirse,  but  why  deny  him  the 
help  of  the  American  radio  stations?  Many 
Americans  are  exercised  abou  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment's treatment  of  its  .ews  and  of  Its 
many  other  minorities.  This  seems  to  me  a 
valid  concern  and  the  evidence  Is  that  the 
expressions  of  such  concern,  short  of  the 
extremists  here  who  carry  it  to  the  point  of 
violence,  have  had  an  effect  on  Soviet  policies. 

That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  Cold 
War  exercise  but  rather  a  valid  expression 
of  human  concern  for  mankind  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  You  object  that  such  con- 
cern has  turned  the  United  States  into  the 
world's  pol'ceman  and  led  us  Into  Vietnam, 
the  Dominican  venture  and  so  on.  But  isnt 
that  because  we  failed  to  draw  a  sensible 
line,  that  we  crossed  over  from  the  mental 
to  the  physical  form  of  activity? 

I  don't  have  much  faith  in  the  theory 
that  American  and  Soviet  policies  are  mov- 
ing toward  convergence.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  think  that  what  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton do  affects  the  other's  actions.  Internally 
as  well  as  externally,  to  some  degree. 

There  la  a  paragri4>h  In  the  Solzhenltsyn 
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interview  that  seems  to  express  your  own 
philosophy: 

"The  study  of  Russian  history,  which  has 
now  led  me  back  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  has  shown  me  how  valuable  peace- 
ful outlets  are  for  a  country,  and  how  im- 
portant It  ia  that  authority — no  matter  how 
autocratic  and  unlimited — shoxUd  listen,  with 
good  will  to  society,  and  that  society  shoiild 
assume  the  real  position  of  power;  how  im- 
portant it  would  be  to  have  righteousness, 
not  strength  and  violence,  guide  the  coun- 
try." 

Isn't  this  what  you,  too,  are  working  for? 
The  Iron  Curtain  of  Churchill's  time  may 
fce  shot  full  of  holes  but  it  has  not  dis- 
appeared. The  Cold  War  has  been  mitigated 
but  It  is  not  ended.  How  many  Russians 
come  here  as  Pulbrlght  fellows?  How  many 
Americans  study  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

I  have  been  a  long-time  believer  in  East- 
West  contacts,  as  you  have.  I  cannot  see  the 
logic  of  your  wanting  to  end  the  contact 
provided  by  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe.  They  are  not  calling  for  revolution; 
we  are  long  since  past  John  Foster  Dulles' 
"liberation. ■•  But  they  do  provide  contact, 
as  Solzhenltsyn  is  my  witness. 

Cbalmebs  M.  Roberts. 
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BUSINESS   RESOURCE   CENTER 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   KARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  recent 
message  to  the  Congress,  President  Nixon 
ably  emphasized  the  need  to  stimulate 
minority  enterprise  across  the  coimtry. 
For  many  minorities,  business  owner- 
ship lies  at  the  heart  of  Increased  eco- 
nomic opportunity — for  the  individual 
and  the  community — yet,  for  too  long, 
minority  entrepreneurs  have  been  held 
back  by  a  lack  of  adequate  technical  and 
financial  assistance.  Here  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  details  are  now 
being  worked  out  on  a  federally  fimded 
"Business  Resource  Center"  which  would 
provide  a  base  of  operations  for  a  work- 
ing coalition  among  the  area's  black  and 
white  business  communities. 

WRC-TV  recently  presented  an  edito- 
rial commending  thLs  center.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  this  proj- 
ect, and  bring  its  existence  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  at  this  time: 
Business    Resource    Centxb 

A  significant  development  of  major  eco- 
nomic Importance  to  the  minority  business 
commimity  in  the  Washington  Area  is  close 
to  fruition. 

It  i.i  a  federally  funded  Business  Resource 
Center  aimed  at  building  an  avenue  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  white  and  black  eco- 
nomic communities.  White  expertise  and 
money  would  be  used  to  work  with  minority 
entreprene\u-s. 

The  details  are  being  worked  out  by  offi- 
cers and  representatives  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  the  DC. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  group  of  black  busi- 
nessmen. 

There  axe  three  main  programs  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  Business  Resource  Center. 

The  first  step  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
People's  Bank.  This  would  be  a  group  of 
technical  experts  and  advisers  recruited  from 
established  Washington  business  firms.  They 
would  be  loaned  to  developing  enterprises 
as  needed. 


■nie  second  step  would  provide  a  new 
source  of  funds  for  minority  businessmen. 
The  Business  Resource  Center  would  find  it 
by  acting  as  liaison  between  banks  without 
expertise  In  the  minority  field,  and  those 
businessmen  who  need  financial  and  advlsorv 
help. 

The  third  step  is  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  businesses  for  sale,  franchise 
opportunities,  dealerships  and  other  ventures. 

It  U  a  great  Idea  and  WRC-TV  hopes  all 
the  remaining  problems  can  be  worked  out 
and  the  Center  funded  and  put  into  opera- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible. 

What  is  pertiaps  more  important  Is  the 
fact  that  black  and  white  businessmen  have 
been  able  to  imlte  In  a  project  that  will  bene- 
fit both  organizations  and  the  Washington 
community. 


SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 


or   CALirORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  light  of 
the  much-deserved  praise  and  often  im- 
caUed  for  criticism  that  our  space  pro- 
gram has  recently  received,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  enter  In  the  Record  an  ex- 
clusive interview  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Olin  "Tiger"  Tkaotie, 
which  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  North  American  Rockwell  publica- 
tion, Skyline. 

Because  of  his  brilliant  war  record  and 
the  extremely  important  role  he  has 
played  in  the  advancement  and  success 
of  our  space  program,  Tiger  has  justifi- 
ably earned  his  nickname. 

Both  his  commitment  and  expertise  in 
this  area  enhance  the  value  and  interest 
of  this  informative  exchange.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  a  careful  and  thoughtful  read- 
ing of  Tiger's  eloquent  discussion  of  the 
relevance  and  significance  of  our  role  in 
space  for  the  Nation  and  the  world: 

Space  Program 
questions  and  answers 

Q.  Through  the  1960b,  there  was  a  con- 
tinuing, strong  sense  of  public  pride  in  our 
space  program;  an  exhilaration  that  cul- 
minated, magnificently,  with  Apollo  11  In 
July  1969.  Since  then,  however,  with  the  brief 
exceptions  of  subsequent  moon  filghts, 
apathy  has  set  in,  or  worse — the  program 
has  been  subjected  to  abuse  and  attack. 
People  either  aren't  Interested  at  all,  or 
openly  challenge  why  space  money  Isn't 
spent  elsewhere.  In  the  restructiulng  of  na- 
tional priorities,  space  has  slipped  close  to 
last. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon? 

A.  It  is  Important  to  point  out  that,  in  my 
view,  several  space  myths  have  grown  up  in 
the  last  several  years.  First,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  general  public  still  strongly  sup- 
ports our  national  space  program.  The 
apathy,  abuse  and  attacks  come  from  a  small 
group  of  people.  However,  that  group  Is  vocal 
and  articulate,  and  it  has  seriously  damaged 
our  space  efforts  reducing  the  support  avail- 
able to  it  and  delaying  the  start  of  crucial 
new  programs. 

There  is  much  talk  of  national  priorities 
and  of  restructuring  them.  I  believe  o\ir 
priorities  should  be  put  into  perspective. 
Space  expenditures  have  never  exceeded  four 
and  one-half  percent  of  total  annual  federal 
budget  outlays,  and  this  percentage  has 
steadily  declined  since  1966.  Today,  funds  for 
the  national  space  effort  are  lees  than  one 
and  one-half  percent  of  total  federal  outlays. 
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Q.  Even  so,  why  shouldn't  the  space  prior- 
ity be  down-graded  throughout  the  seven- 
ties, or  until  the  time  more  pressing  domes- 
tic problems  can  be  remedied?  If  we  diverted 
all  space  money  to  these  problems,  wouldn't 
it  solve  them? 

A.  The  vast  majority  of  ovu*  federal  fimds 
are  dii«cted  to  the  solution  of  our  national 
problems.  In  1971  over  $70  billion  was,  I  be- 
lieve, necessarily  spent  on  national  defense. 
In  the  areas  of  health,  commerce,  transpor- 
tation, edvicatlon  and  welfare  benefits  and 
other  services  and  agrlctUttu^  development 
we  spent  approximately  $95  billion. 

In  1971  we  spent  about  $3  billion  in  space 
research  and  development. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  co\ild  further  down- 
grade space  In  terms  of  national  support.  It 
already  commands  a  relatively  low  level  of 
effort.  Solutions  for  our  domestic  problems 
require  a  large  amount  of  money  along  with 
new  Ideas  and  technology.  This  in  turn  Is 
dependent  upon  a  strong  and  expcinded  eco- 
nomic base.  To  promote  an  expanded  eco- 
nomic base  requires  adeqxiate  support  of  re- 
search and  development  to  create  the  new 
and  more  efficient  processes,  materials,  tools, 
and  techniques  needed  to  solve  our  day-to- 
day problems. 

Those  nations  In  the  world  which  do  not 
persevere  in  research  and  development  pro- 
grams are,  at  the  same  time,  those  which 
fall  to  develop  an  economy  which  adequately 
feeds,  clothes,  educates  and  hoiises  its  people. 
To  those  who  ask  'why  should  we  spend 
money  to  explore  space  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  right  here  on  earth,'  I  r^ly 
there  was  plenty  to  be  done  In  Eurc^e  when 
Columbus  first  sailed.  And  Vbere  Is  still 
plenty  to  be  done  there.  //  Columbus  had 
waited  until  Europe  had  no  more  internal 
problems,  he  would  still  be  waitingi  But  the 
opening  of  the  New  World  did  more  to  revive 
the  European  culture  and  economy  than  any 
internal  actions  could  possibly  have  done. 

Our  nation's  accomplishments  in  si>ace 
should  serve  to  Inspire  a  reawakening  of  the 
American  spirit  and  a  rebirth  of  our  nation- 
al pride. 

Q.  What  then  needs  to  be  done  to  rekindle 
interest  and  support  of  the  program? 

A.  What  is  needed  to  get  public  support  Is 
for  people  to  realize  the  vast  amount  of 
knowledge,  skill,  and  new  technology  which 
has  been  made  a  part  of  ovir  dally  lives  In 
the  last  decade  as  a  result  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. We  also  need  to  let  people  know  wlmt 
the  consequences  of  not  remaining  the  tech- 
nological leader  of  the  world  will  mean. 

If  we  provide  the  proper  leadership  to  the 
program,  public  support  will  be  there.  Not- 
withstanding this,  NASA  and  the  aerospace 
industry  need  to  bring  the  message  of  the 
contributions  of  our  national  space  program 
more  forcefully  to  the  public. 

For  Instance,  NASA  has  a  continuing  tech- 
nology utilization  program.  It  provides  a 
means  by  which  space -generated  ideas,  equip- 
ment and  the  techniques  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  American  Industry.  We  need  to  do 
more,  however,  in  this  area. 

There  are  at  least  two  things  that  industry 
can  do  to  help  achieve  this:  first  and  fore- 
most— to  do  a  good  Job  on  the  programs  they 
are  undertaking  now.  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  work  well  done.  In  this  regard  I  be- 
lieve that  the  aerospace  Industry  deserves 
high  praise.  Industry  also  needs  to  bring  the 
space  program,  its  difficulties,  and  achieve- 
ments to  the  public.  By  freely  providing  this 
information  I  am  convinced  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  support  our  national  space 
effort. 

Q.  As  taxpayers,  then,  what  specifically  are 
the  American  people  getting  for  their  space 
dollar?  Can  such  benefits  be  tangibly  meas- 
ured? What  do  you  tell  your  Congressional 
constituents  who  doubt? 

A.  First  and  foremost,  every  dollar  spent 
on  our  national  space  program  is  spent  right 
here  on  Earth.  At  its  peak,  420,000  people  in 
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industry,  universities  and  NASA  vrere  work- 
ing on  our  space  effort.  If  you  apply  the 
standard  multipler  of  approximately  five, 
that  represents  about  two  million  people  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  benefiting,  and  I  believe 
that  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  short 
term  gains  from  our  space  program. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  discuss  this  is  to 
consider  our  largest  exports  which  are  Jet 
aircraft  and  computers.  Both  of  these  prod- 
ucts come  from  the  aerospace  field  and  have 
depended  on  the  research  and  development 
from  the  aerospace  Industry.  For  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  be  a  world  leader  in 
these  Industries  requires  continuous  growth 
in  research  and  development.  0\ix  aerospace 
Indtistry  provides  that  growth.  More  Im- 
portantly these  are  Jobs  creating  industries. 
To  many  this  is  the  way  to  measure  what  the 
significance  of  our  space  program  is — by  the 
way  it  creates  Jobs  not  only  directly  in  the 
space  program  but  in  the  indxistries  which 
surroimd  It. 

In  talking  with  the  constituents  in  my 
district  I  try  to  tell  them  these  things,  and, 
frankly,  most  of  my  mall  is  in  support  of 
the  national  space  program.  The  maU  that 
I  receive  is  not  Just  from  my  district  but 
from  people  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
general  it  says,  "Let's  get  on  with  the  space 
program." 

Q.  You  mentioned  earlier  the  need  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  consequences  of  the 
United  States  not  remaining  the  technologi- 
cal leader  of  the  world.  If  the  space  budget 
is  slashed  to  the  bone,  what  could  be  some 
of  the  consequences? 

A.  I  am  convinced  that  the  space  budget  al- 
ready has  been  slashed  to  the  bone.  We  are 
not  doing  the  things  either  for  the  short 
range  or  the  long  range  that  need  to  be 
done  to  maintain  our  technological  edge  and 
to  assitre  the  maximum  benefits  from  the  in- 
vestments we  have  already  made. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  In  a  position  to  capital- 
ize on  our  flrst  decade  in  space  by  providing 
this  country  and  the  world  with  a  low  cost 
transportation  system  that  wUl  open  new 
opportunities  for  Earth  oriented  applications 
as  well  as  the  additional  scientific  investi- 
gation. Near-space  can  become  a  place  of 
commerce.  For  example.  It  is  well  known  to- 
day that  several  manufacturing  techniques 
could  be  developed  in  space  and  woiild  be 
profitable,  perhaps  not  alone  but  in  com- 
bination. Crystal  growing  for  Industrial  ap- 
plications .  .  .  refining  of  certain  materials 
for  indvistrial  applications  .  .  .  Improve- 
ments of  vaccines  by  "zero  G"  processing — 
these  techniques  use  the  unique  character- 
istics of  a  "zero  O"  laboratory  which  can- 
not be  achieved  here  on  Earth. 

This  new  capability,  I  believe,  will  pro- 
vide advances  in  processing  materials  that 
today  we  cannot  envision.  All  of  these  wlU 
have  high  potential  and  high  return  if  we 
choose  to  develop  the  ability  to  manufacture 
In  space.  In  addition  to  this.  Earth  resources 
surveys  both  with  automated  and  manned 
spacecraft  can  directly  Improve  man's  living. 
It  is  time  we  proceeded  with  these  impor- 
tant, and  ultimately  essential  programs 
which  will  not  only  improve  the  living  of 
the  people  in  our  country  but  the  people  of 
the  world.  Continued  reductions  in  our  na- 
tional space  effort,  in  my  view,  eventually 
will  make  the  United  States  a  second  rate 
nation. 

It  should  be  recognized,  too,  that  this  na- 
tion needs  a  sound  technological  base — 
sort  of  a  technology  bank.  This  bank  must  be 
replenished  on  a  regrular  basis.  Our  space 
program  &  a  major  contributor  to  accom- 
plishing this  aim.  Without  this  nation  con- 
tinuing to  penetrate  the  technological  fron- 
tier, our  ability  to  improve  our  living  stand- 
ards and  compete  in  the  world  market  will 
be  damaged. 

Q.  You  have  been  quoted  as  saying  "space 
veliicles  could  be  used  for  interception  and 
inspection,  surveillance  and  other  missions 
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for  which  high  performance  aircraft  are  now 
used."  What  should  be  the  future  of  the 
military  In  space,  and  what  are  the  conse- 
quences of  not  developing  this  capability? 

A.  Our  National  Space  Act  of  1958  specif- 
IcaUy  directs  NASA  to  furnish  the  results 
of  its  research  and  development  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  With  the  reduction  in 
the  military  space  effort  as  well  as  that  of 
NASA,  remaining  space  research  and  devel- 
opment becomes  of  even  greater  Importance. 
Certainly  the  military  has  a  role  In  space. 

I  am  convinced  that  because  the  United 
States  has  been  a  major  sea  power  we  have 
contributed  to  open  use  of  the  seas  by  all  na- 
tions. I  am  equally  convinced  that  only  so 
long  as  the  United  States  is  a  major  space 
power  will  the  free  use  of  space  be  avaUable 
to  all  mankind.  Space  today  is  the  "high 
ground"  mUltarUy.  To  abrogate  the  field  to 
a  potential  enemy  is  to  court  disaster. 

Q.  With  Sputnik,  14  years  ago,  RussU  shook 
the  VS.  and  triggered  our  active  Involve- 
ment in  space.  We  then  passed  the  Soviets 
with  a  great  technological  surge  and  beat 
them  to  the  moon. 

Now  our  space  effort  is  slowing  and  theirs 
Is  accelerating — the  tortoise  and  the  hare. 
If  they  leap  frog  us  and  we  declare  a  crash 
program  would  not  that  be  far  more  expen- 
sive In  the  long  run  than  If  we  continued  at 
a  steady  pace?  Can  we  not  profit  from 
history? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  we  have  to  profit  from  liis- 
tory  and  remember  the  shock  of  Sputnik. 
But  the  pace  of  technology  has  accelerated 
since  the  days  of  Sputnik  and  attempting  to 
catch  up  will,  be  more  difficult  In  terms  of 
human  and  natural  resources.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  If  we  continue  to  fall  behind 
in  our  technological  efforts,  particularly  in 
space,  It  may  become  so  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
trieve our  position. 

Q.  In  this  vein,  should  we  declare  a  new 
national  space  goal,  such  as  Kennedy  did  in 
1961  when  he  announced  the  manned  lunar 
landing  commitment? 

A.  I  believe  we  should  be  establishing  sev- 
eral goals  which  comprise  building  blocks  for 
a  strong  continuing  space  program.  The  key- 
stone to  those  bvillding  blocks  is  low  cost 
transportation  to  space — the  space  shuttle. 
(Editor's  Note:  Shortly  after  Congressman 
Teague  was  Interviewed,  President  Richard 
Nixon  gave  NASA  the  okay  for  development 
of  the  space  shuttle  system.  He  said  the 
shuttle  "wUl  revolutionize  transportation 
into  near  space  by  routlnizing  It.  It  will  take 
the  astronomical  costs  out  of  astronautics.") 
Beyond  this  can  be  built  a  number  of 
Important  scientific  and  technological  pro- 
grams which  Include  planetary  exploration, 
additional  lunar  exploration  and  use  of  the 
moon  as  a  space  observatory  and  space  base 
and  near-Earth  applications  such  as  com- 
munications, weather  prediction  and  ship  and 
aircraft  navigation. 

Q.  After  Apollo,  why  will  we  need  man  in 
space?  The  Russians  sent  unmanned  craft 
to  the  moon.  Why  can't  mechanical  satellites 
do  the  Job  as  weU  and  cheaper,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, they  do  via  communication  and  weather 
satellites?  Why  Is  man  necessary  to  the  fvir- 
ther  exploration — and  exploitation  of  space? 
A.  I  really  think  that  Is  a  wrong  question. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  one  Is:  "What 
is  It  we  wish  to  do  in  space  and  how  best 
can  we  do  it?"  In  some  cases,  such  as  com- 
munications and  weather  satellites,  it  has 
made  sense  to  use  a  completely  automated 
spacecraft.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true 
in  the  future.  In  other  areas,  such  as  re- 
source surveys  and  applications,  some  may 
lend  themselves  to  automated  or  manned 
effort. 

It  makes  more  senM  to  me  to  decide  It  on 
the  basis  of  the  missions  to  be  accomplished 
rather  than  on  some  arbitrary  and  artificial 
division  between  manned  and  automated 
spacecraft.  The  essence  of  exploration  in  my 
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mind  indicates  the  anticipation  of  man.  He 
Is  not  preprogrammed.  He  can  make  deci- 
sions, changes,  and  can  generally  adapt  to 
unknown  situations.  Man,  therelore,  la  an  In- 
tegral part  of  exploration. 

Q.  Tou  have  mentioned  the  need  lor  a 
manned  space  shuttle  system,  a  whole  new 
transportation  concept.  Why  do  we  have  to 
have  a  new  system?  Why  can't  we  extend 
the  ones  we  have? 

A.  I  have  heard  it  said  many  times  that 
every  major  high-technology  program  stands 
on  the  shoulders  of  past  scientific  and  en- 
gineering giants.  This  certainly  Is  true  of  our 
space  program.  In  1961,  as  a  layman,  I  was 
convinced  from  talking  to  those  who  were  ex- 
perts In  the  program  that  we  could  not  build 
a  space  shuttle.  It  was  technologically  beyond 
our  capability.  By  having  developed  hydro- 
gen-oxygen rocket  engines,  by  having  de- 
veloped the  ability  to  operate  and  navigate 
In  space,  by  having  the  ability  to  operate 
complex  ground  based  systems,  we  have 
established  the  building  blocks  necessary  for 
a  more  complex  technology. 

My  understanding  of  the  shuttle  Is  that 
It  will  be  simpler  to  operate,  even  though  It 
will  be  a  more  complex  vehicle.  This  Is  much 
like  our  colored  TV  sets  today  which  are  more 
complex  than  our  black  and  white  sets,  but 
have  been  simplified  as  far  as  operation  Is 
concerned.  The  shuttle  represents  a  reduc- 
tion to  practice  of  the  complex  concepts  that 
we  successfully  utilized  In  our  first  decade  In 
space.  It  seems  to  me.  In  fact,  that  the  low 
cost  shuttle  Is  the  answer  In  our  space  pro- 
gram. Not  only  does  It  eliminate  a  large  In- 
ventory of  costly  throw  away  vehicles  but  It 
Introduces  a  new  degjree  of  fiexlblUty  Into 
the  way  we  do  our  work  In  space. 

Whenever  we  provide  greater  access  and 
mobility  In  a  new  frontier,  whether  It  be  the 
far  West  of  the  1800s  or  space  of  the  19708, 
new  ways  are  found  to  utilize  that  frontier. 
A  low  cost  transportation  system  Is  the  major 
part  of  the  answer  to  a  low  cost  scientific 
exploratory  and  near-space  applications 
programs. 

Q.  Development  of  the  shuttle  system  has 
aroused  some  criticism  In  Congress.  What 
chEuice  does  it  have  for  approval? 

A.  Criticism  of  the  shuttle  from  a  limited 
group  has  been  loud.  I  believe  that  If  NASA 
provides  consistent  and  understandable  goals 
for  the  shuttle  as  well  as  other  space  pro- 
grams they  will  receive  Congressional  sup- 
port. However,  this  will  not  come  without 
bard  work  and  effort  on  the  pext  of  NASA, 
the  Administration,  and  Congressmen  who 
believe  in  a  strong  national  space  effort. 

Q.  What  about  cooperation  with  the  Rus- 
sians? Will  we  team  up  on  future  space 
flights? 

A.  Both  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States 
have  learned  a  lot  about  space  In  this  last 
decade.  Eight  years  ago  I  would  not  have 
considered  It  iiseful  for  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States  to  attempt  close  space  co- 
operation. However,  since  then  NASA  has  co- 
operated with  over  78  countries  in  space  re- 
search and  flight  programs.  This  cooperation 
has  been  a  lueful  two-way  street  to  the  na- 
tions Involved. 

As  you  know,  NASA  and  their  Soviet  coun- 
terparts have  been  seriously  discussing  and 
exchanging  information  on  a  possible  inter- 
national docking  capability.  This  could  lead 
to  an  American  spacecraft  docking  with  a 
Russian  spacecraft  or  space  station  or  the 
Soviets  docking  with  one  of  our  spacecraft 
or  space  stations  in  the  future. 

I  feel  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  fully 
explore  this  possibility  so  that  we  may  have 
Joint  rescue  capability  In  space  and  may  be 
able  to  find  mutually  slgnlflcant  reasons  for 
cooperation  in  space  on  a  direct  basis. 

No  matter  what  we  may  do,  it  is  worth- 
while to  note  that  the  Soviets  consider  this 
an  Important  undertaking.  There  Is  good 
reason  why  they  value  their  national  space 
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program.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for 
us  to  do  less. 

Q.  A  flnal  question :  Will  space  ever  retiu-n 
Its  Investment  on  the  same  magnitude  that 
the  development  of  commercial  aviation  did? 

A.  Yes,  In  many  ways.  One  that  we  all  see 
today  Is  the  communications  satellite.  In  less 
than  10  years  we  have  revolutionized  world- 
wide communications.  Communications 
satellites  represent  a  direct  dollars  and  cents 
Improvement  over  earlier  methods  of  trans- 
mission of  Information.  As  our  population 
expands  and  our  needs  expand  In  the  future 
the  only  way  that  we  can  fulflll  our  com- 
munications needs  will  be  with  the  applica- 
tion of  satellites.  Navigation  satellites  also 
are  available  today  to  our  Navy  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  our  traffic  control 
and  commercial  sea-going  vessels  will  use 
navigation  satellites. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  In  the  communi- 
cations area  that  our  Comsat  Corporation 
had  operating  revenues  of  almost  $60  mil- 
lion. Yet  It  was  less  than  a  decade  ago  that 
Comsat  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system.  Already  slightly  over  $200 
million  has  been  Invested  In  Comsat — an 
entirely  new  Industry  providing  new  Jobs  and 
opportunities  in  this  nation  and  throughout 
the  world. 

Through  Earth  resources  surveys  it  is  pos- 
sible from  low  Earth  orbit  to  determine  the 
size  of  oU  slicks  at  sea  and  with  only  slight 
modification  Earth  satellites  can  report 
world-wide  air  pollution.  Information  on  the 
gulf  stream  has  already  provided  fishermen 
with  Improved  fish  catches.  Photographs  from 
the  earlier  Gemini  program  have  helped  Iden- 
tify large  reserves  of  natural  oil  and  gas  In 
Saudi  Arabia. 

However  attractive  these  may  be,  a  low 
cost  transportation  system  to  space  Is  needed 
to  make  them  reach  their  full  potential. 

Another  return  that  is  difficult  to  measure 
is  the  added  capabilities  that  we  have 
achieved  through  conununlcatlon  satellites 
and  weather  satellites  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Here  we  add  a  whole  new  dimen- 
sion to  world  commerce. 

Jobs  and  new  income  are  created  by  It.  In 
these  kinds  of  areas  there  is  a  mtiltlple  re- 
turn on  the  Investment  which  we  have  al- 
ready received  and  which  appetirs  to  me  to 
far  outstrip  the  relatively  small  investment 
we  have  made  to  achieve  It. 

I  have  great  faith  In  the  return  on  Invest- 
ment achieved  and  promised  by  our  national 
space  program.  We  have  only  to  look  back  the 
length  of  two  generations  to  see  what  has 
happened  to  commercial  aviation.  Prom  Or- 
vUle  and  WUbur  Wright's  Initial  flight  to  the 
747  Is  technologically  the  same  kind  of  Jump 
as  from  Sputnik  to  the  Apollo  11  lunar 
landing. 


CARDINAL  MINDSZENTY 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    AI^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11.  1972 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  those 
of  my  colleagues  to  Jozsef  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty,  who  recently  celebrated 
his  80th  birthday. 

He  continues  to  be  not  only  the 
spiritual  leader  of  millions  of  Hungarian 
Catholics,  but  the  personification  of  the 
quest  for  freedom  and  the  spirit  of  hope 
for  the  return  of  human  rights  for  all 
the  people  of  Hungary. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  is  now  working  on  his  mem- 
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oirs  and  on  a  history  of  Hungary,  both 
of  which,  I  am  sure,  will  provide  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  brave  struggle  of 
the  Hungarian  people  for  freedom. 

For  many  years  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
sought  sanctuary  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
rather  than  submit  to  the  forces  of 
totalitarianism  which  had  taken  over  his 
country.  Prom  there  he  continued  to  give 
leadership  and  encouragement  to  his  fel- 
low Hungarians  who  were  under  the  yoke 
of  Communist  rule. 

His  efforts  have  kept  alive  in  the  people 
of  Hungary  the  determination  that  they 
shall  one  day  be  free  to  determine  their 
own  destinies. 

At  this  time  the  cardinal  is  living  in 
Vienna  where  he  is  continuing  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  religious  and  human  free- 
dom for  the  people  of  Hungary. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  distin- 
guished cardinal  my  congratulations  on 
his  recent  birthday  and  my  sincere  best 
wishes  for  a  long  and  rewarding  life. 


GIL  HODGES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11.  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  sports 
fans  throughout  our  Nation,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Gil  Hodges,  the 
manager  of  the  New  York  Mets  baseball 
team.  All  of  us  who  thrilled  to  the  pen- 
nant drive  and  World  Championship  of 
the  "Miracle  Mets"  in  1969  know  what  a 
debt  we  owe  to  Gil  Hodges. 

The  sportsmanship  and  generosity  he 
showed  to  his  players,  his  opponents  and 
the  game  of  baseball  set  the  example 
for  others  to  follow. 

One  of  his  fellow  managers  was  quoted 
as  sajdng : 

Everybody  loved  him  ...  he  was  one  of  the 

greatest  guys  In  baseball. 

I  think  the  millions  of  fans  whom  Gil 
Hodges  kept  glued  to  their  televisions 
sets  would  wholeheartedly  echo  those 
sentiments. 

Gil  Hodges  has  been  a  warm  and 
valued  friend  to  me  since  his  days  as 
manager  of  the  Washington  Senators.  I 
got  to  know  Gil  in  my  capacity  as  man- 
ager of  the  Republican  congressional 
baseball  team.  That  contact  grew  into  a 
close  mutual  friendship.  I  admired  and 
respected  him  for  both  his  knowledge  of 
baseball  suid  his  imderstanding  of  human 
natiu'e.  He  was  a  fine  and  courageous 
human  being. 

Courage  has  been  described  as  "grace 
under  pressme."  Baseball  enthusiasts  are 
very  familiar  with  the  public  courage  of 
Gil  Hodges,  which  was  demonstrated 
time  and  again  under  the  intense  pres- 
siu-es  of  World  Series  competition.  We 
must  also  pay  tribute  to  the  private  cour- 
age of  Gil  Hodges — that  strength  of  spirit 
which  enabled  him  to  fight  back  from  a 
heart  attack  in  1968  to  manage  the  World 
Champions  of  baseball  in  1969. 

I  have  mentioned  his  managerial  skills; 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  his  accom- 
plishments as  a  player.  He  hit  more  home 
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runs,  370,  than  any  other  right-handed 
batting  first  baseman  in  National  League 
history.  Gil  Hodges  established  a  still- 
standing  career  record  of  14  grand-slam 
homers.  He  had  seven  successive  seasons 
of  100  Or  more  runs  batted  in,  and  was 
one  of  only  six  players  to  hit  four  home 
runs  in  one  game. 

So  Gil  Hodges  W8«  one  of  the  greats  of 
baseball,  however  you  measure  it — as  a 
player,  as  a  manager,  and  as  a  human  be- 
ing. To  the  public  Judgment,  I  must  add 
my  private  estimate,  for  Gil  Hodges  was 
a  thoughtful  and  true  friend  to  those  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  widow,  his  son,  Gil,  Jr.,  and 
his  entire  family.  The  only  comfort  I  can 
add  at  this  time  of  loss  is  the  knowledge 
that  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
are  sharing  in  this  sadness. 


THE  MASTERS  MUST  BREAK 
THE  COLOR  BARRIER 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OP  NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end the  attention  of  the  sports  world 
was  focused  on  the  greens  and  fairways 
of  the  Augusta  National  Golf  Course  in 
Georgia  as  Jack  Nicklaus  swept  to  his 
fourth  victory  in  the  Masters  Golf 
Tournament. 

Although  this  is  an  outstanding 
achievement  for  Mr.  Nicklaus,  for  which 
he  should  be  heartily  congratulated,  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  him  cannot  help 
but  be  tainted  by  the  fact  that  after  36 
years  the  color  barrier  still  has  not  been 
broken  at  the  Masters.  Once  again  a 
black  professional  golfer  was  denied  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  presti- 
gious golf  tournament. 

There  are  very  few  black  professional 
golfers,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that 
at  least  Mr.  Lee  Elder  should  have  been 
extended  an  invitation  to  play  in  the 
Masters.  I  imderstand  that  the  reason 
Mr.  Elder  was  not  invited  was  because  he 
did  not  meet  the  tournament's  qualifica- 
tions, which  were  changed  by  the  Masters 
committee  last  year.  However,  a  certain 
number  of  players,  mostly  foreign,  were 
invited  to  play  although  they,  too,  failed 
to  meet  the  prerequisites. 

This  state  of  affairs  calls  for  a  search- 
ing reexamination  and  reassessment  by 
tournament  officials  of  their  rather 
stringent  rules  which  simply  perpetuate 
this  form  of  subtle  discrimination.  I  be- 
lieve the  present  policy  is  a  stigma  on 
both  the  Masters  Tournament  and  the 
image  of  professional  golf  and  that 
prompt  and  affirmative  action  must  be 
taken  to  remove  it. 

Last  week  I  called  upon  the  tourna- 
ment director,  Mr.  Clifford  Roberts,  to 
take  such  action.  I  present  herewith  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Roberts  and  an  article 
which  appeared  in  last  Thursday's  Wash- 
ington Post: 
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HonsK  or  Bkpxkskntativss, 
Washington,  B.C.,  ApHl  6,  1972. 
Mr.  Cldtord  Robxbts, 
Tournament  Director, 
Masters  Golf  Tournament 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Dkab  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  very  deep  concern  and  disappointment 
over  the  fact  that,  once  again,  a  Black  pro- 
fessional will  not  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  participate  In  the  Masters  Oolf  Tourna- 
ment. I  am  particularly  distressed,  alter  you 
seemed  to  Indicate  last  year  that,  after  3S 
years,  the  color  barrier  may  at  long  last  be 
broken. 

While  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
Black  touring  professlonEil  golfers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  at  least  one — Mr.  Lee  Elder — 
should  have  been  extended  an  invitation.  I 
realize  that  Mr.  Elder  may  not  have  fully  met 
all  of  your  prereqiiisites.  I  understand,  how- 
ever, that  a  number  of  other  persons  were  in- 
vited who  did  not  meet  the  quallflcatlons. 
Also,  this  situation  may  caU  for  a  careful  re- 
view and  reconsideration  of  some  of  your  re- 
quirements. 

This  form  of  subtle  discrimination  cer- 
tainly taints  the  Image  of  the  Masters  Tour- 
nament and  I  believe  it  is  Incumbent  upon 
you  and  other  tournament  officials  to  give 
this  matter  a  thorough  reassessment  and 
careful  consideration.  I  assume  that  it  Is  too 
late  to  take  any  affirmative  action  this  year 
but.  In  developing  your  plans  for  the  37tb 
Masters  Tournament  next  year  you  should 
carefully  weigh  this  policy  and  take  steps  to 
remove  this  blot  upon  the  name  of  your 
organization  and  professional  golfing.  Cer- 
tainly if  a  man  like  Lee  Elder  can  play  in 
South  Africa  with  that  country's  racial 
policies,  there  Is  no  reason  why  he  and  oth- 
ers of  bis  race  cannot  play  at  Augxista  during 
the  Masters. 

I  urge  that  you  give  this  matter  full  and 
careful  consideration  and  I  will  appreciate 
your  comments. 

Herman  Badillo, 
Afembcr  of  Congress. 


Lee  Elder:   "Ton  Could  Say  I  Am  Prettt 

Disappointed" 

(By  Leonard  Shapiro) 

The  sooner  a  black  plays  In  the  Masters, 
the  happier  I  will  be  .  .  .  Some  of  the  more 
dark  complected  boys  are  not  only  extremely 
capable  but  also  extremely  popular." — Clif- 
ford Roberts,  Masters  Tournament  Director, 
AprU  7,  1971. 

Mrs.  Lee  Elder  was  overjoyed  to  read  last 
year  that  the  Masters  golf  tournament  was 
Intent  on  allowing  a  black  professional  to 
tread  the  hallowed  turf  at  Augusta.  So  much 
so,  that  she  reeled  off  a  letter  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
telling  him  exactly  why  her  husband  should 
be  the  first  of  his  race  accorded  such  honor. 

"He  never  answered  me,"  Rose  Elder  said 
yesterday  as  her  husband  stood  a  few  feet 
from  her.  In  a  downtown  Washington  res- 
taurant. "Of  course  I  never  expected  he 
would,  but  you  can't  say  we  didn't  try." 

So,  as  the  36th  annual  Masters  starts  to- 
day, the  only  blacks  visible  wlU  be  those  tot- 
ing the  bags.  Whites  simply  do  not  caddy 
In  the  Masters. 

Lee  Elder,  who  had  qualified  for  every 
other  PGA  event  because  of  his  $50,000  in 
winnings  and  48th  place  on  the  points  list 
last  season,  must  content  himself  with  play- 
ing In  the  Old  Dominion  Open  at  Newport 
News  this  weekend.  It  Is  a  United  Golfers 
Association  event,  the  UGA  being  the  black 
man's  answer  to  the  PGA. 

Not  even  the  presence  there  of  Flip  Wilson, 
or  Gary  Player,  who  will  arrive  Monday  after 
the  Mast«r8,  will  be  able  to  ease  some  of 
the  hurt  Elder  now  feels  because,  once  again, 
he  and  the  eight  other  professionals  on  the 
tours  have  been  excluded  by  the  Masters. 

"Tes,   you    could   say   I'm   pretty   dlsap- 
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pointed."  said  Elder.  "They  Invited  the  win- 
ner of  the  French  Open  and  the  Dutch  Open. 
I  won  the  Nigerian  Open  last  fall,  and  It 
carried  more  money  than  those  other  tvro. 
I  honestly  thought  this  was  the  year  I 
would  be  Invited." 

The  man  who  made  history  last  fall,  when 
he  played  on  South  African  courses  on  which 
black  men  had  never  dared  tread,  had  every 
reason  to  expect  he  would  be  accorded  an 
Invitation  to  an  event  In  his  own  country. 

He  did  not  qualify  under  any  of  the  13 
prerequisites  put  forth  by  the  Masters  Com- 
mittee. But  presumably  he  has  as  much  right 
to  be  in  Georgia  as  some  of  the  dozen  or  so 
foreigners  invited  each  year. 

Elder  Is  a  proud  man.  Now,  he  says,  he  will 
not  play  In  the  Masters  unless  he  does  ac- 
tually qualify  on  the  committee's  terms. 

"The  only  way  111  go  is  If  I  win  a  to\irna- 
ment,"  he  said  yesterday.  "I  wlU  not  accept 
any  other  Invitation  except  by  my  winning. 
I  win  earn  It  myself." 

Under  rules  adopted  last  year  by  the 
Masters,  the  champion  of  each  major  tour 
event  automatically  qualifies. 

"I  think  by  changing  that  rule,  they  ac- 
tually made  it  harder  for  black  golfers," 
Elder  said.  "It  is  getting  very  difficult  for  any- 
one to  win  on  the  tour." 

Under  the  old  qualification  system,  a  play- 
er In  the  top  12  of  the  point  standings  at 
the  time  of  the  Masters  was  accorded  an  in- 
vitation. Also,  former  champions  were  al- 
lowed to  vote  in  one  candidate. 

"I  really  felt  that  this  year,  If  they  hadn't 
changed  the  rule,  the  former  champions 
would  have  voted  me  In,"  Elder  said.  "I've 
talked  to  Gary  Player  (a  winner  In  1961)  and 
a  lot  of  the  other  champions,  and  I  think 
they  wo\ild  have  done  It." 

Ironically,  George  Johnson,  another  black 
professional,  won  the  Azalea  Open  last  year, 
an  event  that  had  qualified  Dale  Douglas, 
a  white  professional.  In  1969.  Though  the 
$60,000  total  prize  money  was  $25,000  more 
than  1969,  Johnson  was  unable  to  qualify  for 
the  Masters  because  the  Azalea  was  consid- 
ered a  satellite  event. 

"George  was  the  guy  who  really  deserved 
to  play  In  the  Masters  this  year,"  said  EUder. 
"I  think  he  earned  the  right.  That's  all  we're 
asking. 

"We  don't  want  them  to  waive  the  rules 
for  us.  We  Just  want  a  chance  to  play.' 


CHINA'S  PARTICIPATION  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL DRUG  CONTROL  TREA- 
TIES 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  recent  international  developments,  the 
atmosphere  for  Chinese  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  narcotics  control  has  cleared 
considerably,  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations  Single  Convention  on  Drugs 
would  be  a  most  welcome  and  timely  de- 
velopment. 

China  is  not  a  party  to  the  opium  pro- 
tocols and  the  Single  Convention — the 
major  covenant  of  the  United  Nations  on 
international  narcotics  control.  Since  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  not  been 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  until  re- 
cently, she  has  heretofore  not  been  a 
signatory  to  these  treaties. 

A  special  session  of  the  Single  Conven- 
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tion  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Geneva 
March  6  through  March  26  and  this 
would  be  a  most  opportime  time  to  pre- 
vail upon  China  to  join  the  pact.  Now 
that  China  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Nations  machinery,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  enlisting  her  support  for 
these  critical  worldwide  efforts  at  drug 
suppression. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  report  last  Octo- 
ber to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
entitled  "The  International  Narcotics 
Trade  and  Its  Relation  to  the  United 
States" — a  report  which  was  reissued  on 
February  17,  1972 — there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  opiimi  produced  in  Com- 
munist China,  particularly  in  the 
Yunnan  Province,  does  enter  the  Golden 
Triangle — Burma,  Thailand,  Laos — drug 
conduit  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  has  been  difiBcult,  because  of  China's 
great  wall  of  isolation,  to  document  the 
extent  of  her  opiimi  production  in  rela- 
tion to  her  own  consumption  and  to  her 
medicinal  reqxiirements.  Several  experts 
have  estimated,  however,  that  the  mini- 
mal medical  need  for  her  huge  popula- 
tion would  require  about  100  tons  of 
opium  production  per  year.  It  is  known 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
the  capacity  for  large  cultivation,  partic- 
ularly in  the  southern  provinces,  but  at 
this  stage  it  can  only  be  assiuned  that 
she  maintains  tight  internal  controls. 

There  have  been  nimierous  rumors 
that  a  good  portion  of  China's  vast  crop 
finds  its  way  into  illicit  channels.  This 
should  be  a  welcome  opportunity  for  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  dispel  these 
allegations  and  to  join  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  difficiilt  task 
of  suppressing  the  lethal  heroin  supply. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  enlist  this 
nation's  cooperation  in  the  worldwide 
struggle  against  the  narcotics  scourge. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  requested 
President  Nixon  to  include  in  his  historic 
discussions  with  ofiBcials  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  the  critical  issue  of 
that  nation's  participation  in  existing 
international  drug  control  efforts.  I  have 
also  urged  United  Nations  Representa- 
tive George  Bush  to  raise  this  issue  in  the 
appropriate  United  Nations  channels, 
and  to  arrange  discussions  for  me  with 
members  of  the  Chinese  delegation. 

If  we  are  to  halt  the  lethal  flow  of  hard 
narcotics  into  the  United  States,  we  mtist 
see  to  it  that  all  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  participate  in  the  major  in- 
ternational agreements  on  drugs.  The 
time  has  come  to  encourage  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  join  this  critical 
worldwide  effort. 


I.  P.  STONE  ANALYZES  NIXON 
ANTIBUSING  POLICY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues know  how  strongly  I  feel  that  the 
Nixon  administration's  policy  on  school 
busing  is  precipitating  a  constitutional 
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crisis  and  damaging  the  cause  of  equal 
opportunity  in  our  Nation.  In  my  judg- 
ment, Mr.  Nixon's  policy  has  brought  on 
not  only  a  constitutional  crisis,  but  a 
moral,  racial,  and  educational  crisis  at 
once.  It  is  my  profound  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  respond  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
fears  and  frustrations  that  run  through 
our  society  today,  but  on  the  basis  of 
careful,  rational  judgment  about  our 
constitutional  obligations  and  the  lu'gent 
need  to  bring  this  Nation  together,  not 
to  divide  it  further. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  present  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  a  percep- 
tive and  thoroughly  rational  analysis  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  busing  policy  and  program. 
It  was  written  by  I.  P.  Stone  and  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Review  of  Books. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  debate  over  school  busing 
and  it  deserves  our  careful  attention. 

The  analysis  follows: 

I.  F.  Stone  Reports:  Movino  the  CoNsirnr- 
noN  to  tre  Back  or  the  Bus 

During  Reconstruction,  when  the  Southern 
states  were  still  under  military  occupation,  a 
Mississippi  editor  who  was  an  "unrecon- 
structed rebel"  published  an  editorial  in  the 
Vlckflburg  Times  called  "The  Scoundrellsm  of 
Satraps."  It  severely  criticized  the  Yankee 
general  in  command  of  that  area.  The  editor 
was  arrested  and  held  for  trial  before  a 
military  commission  under  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts.  He  sought  his  freedom  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  when  this  was  denied  by 
the  circuit  court,  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
CJourt. 

The  radicals  In  Congress,  fearing  that  he 
would  win  and  that  the  Court  might  hold 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  unconstitutional,  as 
Indeed  a  majority  seemed  about  to  do,  took 
an  extraordinary  step.  Though  the  Court 
had  already  taken  Jurisdiction  and  heard 
argiunent  in  the  case.  Congress  over  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  veto  passed  a  rider  amend- 
ing the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  to  withdraw 
Jurisdiction  In  habeas  corpus  appeals  from 
the  Supreme  Court.  Thereupon  In  Ex  Parte 
McCardle  (7  Wall.  506)  the  Court,  in  1869, 
regretfully  dismissed  the  editor's  appeal  on 
the  ground  that  authority  to  hear  it  had  been 
withdrawn. 

This  obscure,  dubious,  and  dlfHcult  case 
Is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  precedent  In  Amer- 
ican constitutional  law  for  a  bill  Nixon  has 
submitted  to  Congress.  This  declares  a  "mora- 
torium" on  all  busing  decisions  by  the  federal 
coiirts  until  July  1  of  next  year  or  until 
the  passage  of  its  companion  measure  in  his 
antl-buslng  program,  the  "Equal  Opportuni- 
ties Educational  Act  of  1972,"  If  that  should 
be  passed  earlier.  The  effect  of  Ex  Parte  Mc- 
Cardle was  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court 
from  enforcing  a  basic  constitutional  right, 
that  of  habeas  corpus.  The  purpose  of  "The 
Student  Transportation  Moratorium  Act  of 
1972,"  as  submitted  to  Congress  by  Nixon,  is 
to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower 
federal  courts  for  a  time  from  enforcing,  as 
they  deem  necessary,  the  constitutional  right 
of  blacks  and  other  minorities  to  nonsegre- 
gated  schools  \mder  the  "equal  protection" 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  constitutional  question  raised  In 
both  cases  could  hardly  be  more  fundamen- 
tal. Can  Congress  by  legislation  block  the 
courts  from  enforcing  fundamental  rights? 
This  casts  a  shadow  far  beyond  the  Issues  of 
school  desegregation  or  of  busing  as  one 
means  of  Implementing  it. 

This  Is  the  second  time  In  less  than  a 
decade  that  the  Republicans  have  put  for- 
ward thld  particular  ploy  to  undercut  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  they  dislike.  In  Au- 
gust, 1964,  the  late  Senator  Dlrksen,  then 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  offered  a  slml- 
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lar  "moratorium"  rider  to  suspend  for  two  to 
foxir  years  the  historic  "one  man,  one  vote" 
reapportionment  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  two  months  earlier.  This  brought  a 
sharp  protest  from  fifteen  of  the  country's 
most  prestigious  law  school  deans  and  law 
school  professors,  including  Erwln  N.  Orls- 
wold,  then  dean  of  Harvard  Law  School  and 
now  solicitor  general.^ 

What  they  said  then  of  the  Dlrksen  rider 
applies  equally  to  the  busing  "moratorium" 
rider  the  Administration  is  now  seeking.  They 
said  the  efTect  Is  not  merely  "to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts."  It  Is  "to 
declare  by  statute,  without  constitutional 
amendment,  that  for  a  period  of  time  cer- 
tain constitutional  rights  may  not  be  vindi- 
cated In  any  court,  state  or  federal."  Only 
once  before  In  our  history,  the  law  profes- 
sors said,  citing  the  McCardle  case,  had  Con- 
gress "acted  to  prevent  a  constitutional  deci- 
sion which  It  anticipated."  Most  historians 
and  legal  tmalysts,  they  went  on,  "have  re- 
garded the  McCardle  case  as  an  iinfortunate 
episode  In  our  history"  which  "ought  not  to 
be  repeated  In  this  even  more  drastic  form."  » 

What  happened  In  McCardle  and  what 
Nixon  proposes  now  are  linked  In  the  painful 
history  of  the  attempt  to  achieve  fxUl  eman- 
cipation from  slavery.  The  difference  Is  that 
then  a  radical  majority  sought  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  the  freedman.  Now  a  con- 
servative white  majority  under  Nixon's  lead- 
ership seeks  to  hand  his  descendants  a  set- 
back. For  the  Issue  Is  not  bxislng — busing  for 
better  white  schools  and  busing  for  segre- 
gated black  schools  are  accepted  and  familiar 
devices.  The  issue  is  iiot  to  have  to  go  to 
school  with  slum  children,  black,  brown,  or 
white.  As  an  outraged  white  resident  of  Coy, 
Alabama,  put  It  to  a  reporter  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  (see  the  article  by  NeU  Max- 
well, March  20),  "as  long  as  we  don't  have 
niggers  on  there,  Ifs  not  busing.  Busing  is 
making  white  children  get  on  with  niggers." 
That  Is  the  naked  issue  and  that  is  the  real 
feeling  to  which  Nixon,  Wallace,  and  Demo- 
cratic opportunists  like  Humphrey  have  been 
pandering. 

A  constitutional,  a  moral,  a  racial,  and  an 
educational  crisis  are  Intertwined  in  the  con- 
troversy Nixon  has  precipitated  by  his  antl- 
buslng  program.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  he 
has  been  engaged  for  several  years  In  shaping 
a  new  Supreme  Coiut  majority  which  will  be 
as  mediocre  and  compliant  as  the  choices 
he  can  get  past  the  Senate.  It  comes  when 
the  Senate  Is  even  now  wrestling  with  the 
question  of  whether  to  confirm  as  attorney 
general  a  Qoldwaterlte  Republican  indif- 
ferent both  to  civil  liberties  and  minority 
rights. 

A  sketch  of  Richard  Klelndlenst  In  the 
Harvard  Law  Record  of  March  3  (he  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School  In  1960) 
recalls  that  In  November,  1969,  when  300,000 
people  were  expected  In  Washington  to  pro- 
test the  war,  Klelndlenst  In  a  planning  ses- 
sion advocated  mass  arrests  In  case  of 
violence.  "When  questioned  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  his  plan,  he  brusquely  re- 
plied," says  the  account  In  the  Record. 
"  'Well  worry  about  the  Constitution  later.' " 
That  seems  to  be  his  attitude  still  as  the 
President's  acting  attorney  general  In  for- 
mulating this   new  antl-buslng  program. 

At  the  White  House  press  briefing  on 
March  17,  the  acting  attorney  general  showed 
the  same  lack  of  candor  and  the  same  talent 
for  the  disingenuous  that  he  has  demon- 
strated so  fully  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  was  asked  at  the  briefing  to 
address  hlnMelf  "to  the  overall  question  of 
constitutionality  and  particularly  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  moratorium  legislation." 
Instead  of  beginning  with  an  honest  admis- 
sion of  the  constitutional  complexities  and 
of  the  fact  that  even  Ex  Parte  McCardle  tent 
precedent  enough,  he  began  by  trying  to 
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give  the  impression  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty whatsoever.  Only  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly did  he  admit  some  of  the  truth. 

This  was  his  progression  from  bland  mis- 
representation to  damaging  admission:  First 
be  said  that  "there  can  be  no  legitimate 
doubt  whatsoever"  that  Congress  under  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  cmd 
Article  in  of  the  Constitution  had  the  power 
to  enaot  the  new  antl-buslng  legislation. 
This  can  only  be  described  as  the  most  whop- 
ping oversimplification  of  the  year.  He  said 
that  "many  constitutional  lawyers  had  been 
consulted"  and  "the  opinion  of  all  that  I 
know"  agreed  that  when  the  moratorliun  bill 
was  combined  with  the  longer  range  "equal 
educational  opportunities  act"  Congress  "cer- 
tainly .  .  .  has  the  power." 

All  one  can  conclude  from  this  Is  that  the 
acting  attorney  general's  acquaintance 
among  constitutional  lawyers  must  be  ex- 
tremely Umlted.  Section  6  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  gives  the  Congress  power 
"by  appropriate  legislation"  to  "enforce"  the 
amendment's  grant  of  equal  protection.  But 
any  legislation  framed  not  to  enforce  but  to 
undercut  Its  great  purposes  would  be  held 
unconstitutional  by  any  Supreme  Court  that 
did  Its  duty.  As  recently  as  1965  in  Katzen- 
bach  v.  Morgan  (384  US  641),  the  Court, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  said 
that  Section  5  "does  not  grant  Congress 
power  to  restrict,  abrogate  or  dilute"  the 
amendment's  guarantees  of  equal  protection 
and  due  process. 

Nor  can  Article  ni  readily  be  used  for  the 
purpose  Klelndlenst  would  assign  to  It.  Arti- 
cle ni  says  the  Supreme  Court,  aside  from 
certain  enumerated  types  of  cases,  "shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and 
Fact,  with  such  Exceptions  and  under  such 
Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make."  But 
few  if  any  constitutional  lawyers  today  would 
agree  that  this  regulatory  power  can  be  used 
by  Congress,  as  in  Ex  Parte  McCardle,  to  pre- 
vent the  Supreme  Court  from  enforcing 
fundamental  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  from  operating  as  an  Independent 
check  on  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  government.  If  It  could,  we 
would  have  parliamentary  supremacy,  as  In 
England,  rather  than  a  government  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  with  "checks  and  balances." 
In  that  case  minorities  would  have  no  judicial 
protection  against  majorities. 

The  real  meaning  of  Article  m  and  the 
extent  to  which  It  may  give  Congress  power 
over  constitutional  adjudication  is  a  recur- 
rent subject  of  controversy  whenever  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  dlspleajse  a  substantial 
body  of  opinion.  In  the  Thirties  radical  New 
Dealers,  myself  among  them,  looked  to  Ar- 
ticle III  and  re-examined  Ex  Parte  McCardle 
to  see  If  these  offered  any  hope  of  curbing 
the  "nine  old  men"  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
who  were  striking  down  one  New  Deal  reform 
after  another.'  FDR  tried  his  "court  packing" 
plan  as  a  remedy  when  it  became  aU  too  ob- 
vious that  the  "exceptions"  clause  of  Article 
in  and  Ex  Parte  McCardle  were  wan  hopes. 
How  wan  they  remain  today  was  demon- 
strated just  before  the  White  House  brief- 
ing in  which  Klelndlenst  participated. 

If  he  had  Indeed  consulted  "many  consti- 
tutional lawyers"  and  obtained  their  ad- 
vance approval,  who  and  where-  were  they? 
Why  were  they  not  produced  to  back  him 
up  at  the  White  House  briefing?  Two  law 
professors,  Robert  Bork  of  Yale  and  Charles 
Alan  Wright  of  the  University  of  Texas,  were 
on  band  to  give  their  views  but  ducked  out 
when  told  they  would  be  talking  on  the  rec- 
ord with  two  dozen  reporters.  They  had  been 
told  they  would  be  talking  only  off  the  record 
and  to  a  picked  few.  If  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Nixon  antl-buslng  program  Is  as  clear 
as  Klelndlenst  says  It  Is,  one  wonders  why 
the  only  two  professors  he  could  marshal  re- 
fused to  say  BO  In  public* 
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The  full  flavor  of  Klelndlenst's  presenta- 
tion Is  best  savored  from  the  climactic  por- 
tion in  the  transcript.  After  he  told  of  the 
lawyers  he  had  consulted,  he  was  asked  a 
plain  question  but  tried  his  best  to  evade  a 
plain  answer: 

Q.  Is  there  a  precedent  In  case  law  for  this 
kind  of  action? 

Mr.  Klelndlenst:  The  Congress  has  dealt 
with  the  question  of  remedy  in  the  courts 
going  clear  back  to  1793  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. So,  to  that  extent,  there  Is  a  precedent, 
and  that,  I  think,  Is  what  permits  constitu- 
tional lawyers  to  say  that  Congress  has  that 
power.  There  is  no  precedent  in  exactly  this 
kind  of  situation.  .  .  .  (Emphasis  added.] 

Even  after  that  admission,  he  fuzzed  the 
picture  and  tried  to  mislead  the  reporters  by 
going  on  to  say,  ".  .  .  but  the  Congress,  for 
Instance,  In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
determined  a  national  policy  that  was  to 
apply  between  employees  and  employers  In 
representation.  That,  again.  Is  a  question  of 
remedy.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said  what 
the  remedy  would  be  under  certain  circimi- 
Btances.  So,  constitutionally,  I  think  there 
Is  ample  precedent." 

This  confuses  statutory  with  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  established  certain  statutory  rights  and 
the  remedies  to  enforce  them.  In  representa- 
tion cases  appeals  to  the  courts  are  restricted 
to  pro>tect  the  rights  of  workers  and  the 
authority  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  from  interminable  Interference  by  in- 
junction.* When  Congress  establishes  statu- 
tory rights.  It  can  provide,  change,  or  with- 
draw not  only  the  remedies  but  the  rights 
themselves.  But  rights  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution are  not  subject  to  restriction  or 
withdrawal  by  Congress.  Constitutionally  the 
precedents  for  what  Nixon  is  trying  to  do  are 
not  only  not  "ample,"  to  use  Klelndlenst's 
word,  they  are  nonexistent.  Even  Ex  Parte 
McCardle  didn't  withdraw  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  from  that  Confederate  editor.  He  i^- 
pealed  for  the  writ  In  the  circuit  court  and 
lost.  All  Congress  did  on  the  face  of  it  was 
to  withdraw  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate 
jurisdiction  so  he  could  not  get  a  reversal  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  radicals  could  argue 
that  neither  the  right  to  habeas  corpus  nor 
the  remedy  was  withdrawn.  Klelndlenst  was 
mumbling  through  his  hat. 

This  Is  where  the  constitutional  problems 
begin  with  Nixon's  long-range  measure,  his 
"equal  educational  opportunities"  bill.  In 
some  ways  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  bill 
Is  even  plainer  than  his  other  bill  for  a  tem- 
porary "moratorium."  For  the  longer  range 
measxu^  seeks  to  restrict  the  remedies  the 
courts  may  apply  In  school  desegregation, 
especially  busing,  and  thus  nullify  their 
power  to  enforce  constitutional  rights  cre- 
ated by  the  "equal  protection"  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

But  before  we  go  into  the  legalities,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  vague- 
ness of  the  factual  presentation  on  busing  In 
the  White  House  briefing.  If  the  Admin- 
istration were  going  Into  the  Supreme  Court 
In  a  plea  against  busing,  the  first  require- 
ment would  be  evidence  for  Nixon's  TV  as- 
sertion that  busing  had  reached  "massive" 
and  unreasonable  proportions.  In  this  re- 
spect the  briefing  was  not  only  unsatisfac- 
tory but  confusing.  At  one  point  toward  the 
end  the  question  was  asked: 

If,  as  the  experts  have  testified  here,  we 
do  not  even  know  the  extent  of  bvislng  in- 
volved in  the  desegregation  process,  then 
what  Is  the  hard  evidence  that  si'.pports  a 
Presidential  call  for  a  moratorium  on  bus- 
ing? 

To  this  Mr.  Ehrlichman  could  only  furnish 
a  long,'  emotional  but  Inconclusive  answer 
the  gist  of  which  was,  "Every  place  you  go 
around  this  country"  this  Is  "the  front- 
biu-ner  issue  In  most  local  communities."  But 
there  are  some  figures  and  they  do  not  sup- 
port the  hysteria  whipped  up  during  and 
since  the  Florida  primary. 
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The  latest  issue  available  of  the  Digest  of 
Educational  StatUtics  *  carries  a  table  on  the 
number  and  percent  of  public  school  pupils 
transported  at  public  expense.  This  shows  a 
sharp  rate  of  Increase  In  public  transporta- 
tion In  the  quarter-century  before  the  school 
desegregation  decision  In  1954.  The  percent- 
age transported  was  7.4  percent  in  1929.  In 
the  next  ten  years  it  more  than  doubled  to 
16.3  percent  in  1939.  In  the  next  decade  It 
went  up  by  three-quarters  to  27.7  percent  In 
1949.  In  the  school  year  of  the  Brown  deci- 
sion, 1963-54,  It  had  risen  to  32.8  percent. 
In  all  those  years  there  was  no  outcry  against 
busing.  Busing  made  possible  the  transition 
from  the  one-room  schoolhouse  to  the  con- 
solidated school.  The  outcry  against  busing 
only  began  when  it  was  used  to  mix  white 
with  colored,  affluent  with  poor. 

In  the  years  since  Brown,  the  percentage 
of  bused  schoolchildren  has  risen  to  almost 
45  percent.  But  less  than  3  percent  of  the  to- 
tal, according  to  a  speech  In  the  House  on 
March  22  by  Congressman  Stokes  (D.,  Ohio) , 
chairman  of  the  Black  Caucus,  "are  bused  for 
purposes  of  desegregation." 

The  figure  Is  startling  and  It  Is  up  to  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  rebut  It.  It  begins 
to  seem  less  startling  when  one  looks  at  the 
statistical  tables  that  accompanied  the 
Stokes  speech.  These  originated  with  an  HEW 
release  of  last  June  13  on  the  progress  made 
In  desegregating  schools.  The  figures  show 
that  in  1970,  71.8  percent  of  all  black  pu- 
pils were  in  schools  where  80  to  100  percent 
belonged  to  a  minority  race.  The  percentage 
of  black  pupUs  going  to  schools  where  more 
than  half  the  students  were  black  or  brown 
was  83.9  percent.  The  figures  show  that  Nixon 
was,  as  Stokes  said,  "tragically  and  grossly 
Incorrect"  when  he  declared  In  his  TV  ad- 
dress on  busing  that  "the  dismantling  of 
the  old  dual  system  has  been  substantially 
completed."  Only  16.1  percent  of  all  black 
pupils  were  In  schools  where  more  than  half 
the  pupils  were  white. 

Busing  may  be  far  from  satisfactory  but 
the  courts  have  been  driven  to  It  by  years  of 
skillful  evasion  of  desegregation  decisions. 
To  abandon  it  In  the  absence  of  better  reme- 
dies Is  to  risk  a  deepening  of  racial  disillusion 
and  bitterness.  The  new  Nixon  legislation, 
under  cover  of  the  antl-buslng  hysteria, 
woiUd  Invite  resegregatlon.  At  the  White 
House  briefing  the  press  was  assured  that  no 
"rollback"  was  Intended,  but  that  is  ex- 
actly what  Section  406  of  Nixon's  "equal  op- 
portunities" bill  Invites.  It  says: 

On  the  application  of  an  educational  agen- 
cy, court  orders  or  desegregation  plans  under 
'ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  Intended  to  end  segregation  of  students 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin 
shaU  be  reopened  and  modified  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Just  to  make  the  purpose  clear  to  the 
least  discerning,  this  provision  carries  the 
heading  "Reopening  Proceedings."  Segrega- 
tionists and  white  supremacists  will  be  down 
like  a  swarm  of  hornets  on  any  school  board 
that  does  not  take  advantage  of  these  pro- 
visions. The  proposed  act  holds  multiple  at- 
tractions for  those  who  would  like  to  turn 
back  the  clock.  Title  IV,  Section  402,  "Rem- 
edies," spells  out  all  the  old  dodges  school 
boards  have  used  since  Brown  to  avoid  inte- 
gration and  provides  that  no  busing  may  be 
ordered  by  a  court  "untU  It  Is  demonstrated 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence"  ^  that  "no 
other  method  set  out  in  Section  402  will 
provide  an  adequate  remedy."  Since  one  of 
the  methods  spelled  out  Is  "the  construc- 
tion of  new  schools,"  this  is  another  route  to 
"separate  but  equal,"  the  old  Plessy  v.  Fergu- 
son Jim  Crow  doctrine  the  Brown  decision  In 
1954  was  supposed  to  have  outlawed. 

Nixon's  bill  would  upset  almost  two  decades 
of  adjudication  and  sprinkle  the  path  of 
Integration  with  new  legal  pitfalls.  An  ex- 
aii4>le  Is  In  Section  401,  which  says  that  a 
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court  can  Impoee  "only  such  remedies  as  are 
essential  to  correct  particular  denials  of 
equal  educational  opportunity."  What  does 
"particular"  mean?  It  might  mean  that  each 
separate  "denials"  would  require  separate 
Judicial  action. 

Looked  at  as  a  whole  the  two  new  bills 
clearly  represent  an  attempt  to  turn  back 
the  clock  and  to  override  the  Court's  author- 
ity In  enforcing  constitutional  rights.  It 
would  take  a  Supreme  Court  packed  with 
lawyers  like  Carswell,  Rehnqulst,  and  Kleln- 
dlenst  to  rubber  stamp  this  program  as  con- 
stitutional. Certainly  NUon  must  go  far  to 
the  right  of  his  own  Chief  Justice  Burger  and 
his  own  appointee  Blackmun  to  obtain  Judi- 
cial approval.  For  Burger  wrote,  and  Black- 
mun Joined  In,  the  unanimous  opinion  last 
April  20,  1971,  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg Board  of  Education,  which  for  the  first 
time  explicitly  approved  busing  as  a  tool 
of  Integration  and  unleashed  the  white 
racist  hysteria  to  which  Wallace,  Nixon, 
Humphrey,  and  many  others  who  know  bet- 
ter have  been  pandering. 

Nixon's  own  chief  Justice  seems  to  be  re- 
placing Warren  as  the  target  of  rightist 
slander.  When  Nixon,  with  sly  demagogy, 
talked  In  his  TV  address  of  March  16  about 
busing  children  "across  a  city  to  an  Inferior 
school  Just  to  meet  some  soclaJ  planner's  con- 
cept of  what  Is  considered  to  be  the  correct 
racial  balance,"  he  was  caricaturing  and  dis- 
torting Burger's  decision  In  Swann.  The 
below-the-belt  quality  of  Nixon's  rhetoric 
Is  brought  Into  sharp  focus  when  one  re- 
calls that  the  chief  Jiistlce  explicitly  rejected 
the  Idea  of  a  "correct  racial  balance"  In  favor 
of  a  pragmatic  and  flexible  approach. 

"The  constltutlonl  command  to  desegre- 
gate schools,"  Burger  ruled  In  Stoann,  "does 
not  mean  that  every  school  In  every  commu- 
nity must  always  reflect  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  school  system  as  a  whole."  It 
would  be  ami'ilng  to  know  what  the  chief 
Justice  muttered  to  Mrs.  Burger  at  this  point 
in  Nixon's  TV  address. 

In  all  Nixon's  career  there  has  rarely  been 
a  trickier  performance  than  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  antl-buslng  program.  Its  unveiling 
on  TV  was  misleading,  Its  offer  of  new  funds 
for  "quality  education"  was  deceptive,  the 
gap  between  his  presentation  and  the  fine 
print  In  his  legislative  program  becomes 
deeper  the  longer  It  Is  studied.  "Mr.  Nixon," 
Congressman  Conyers  of  Detroit  told  the 
House  on  March  22,  "Is  playing  a  game  which 
threatens  to  tear  at  the  already  delicate  legal 
and  social  balance  In  this  country.  He  has 
chosen  to  cater  to  the  fear  of  the  powerless 
and  to  manipulate  the  power  of  the  fearful." 
To  the  President's  untmstworthy  promises 
of  quality  education  In  the  ghettos,  this  lead- 
ing spokesman  for  the  Black  Caucus  replied 
that  even  if  Nixon  were  really  offering  new 
and  adequate  funding  (which  he  Is  not) : 

Quality  education  Is  more  than  airy  class- 
rooms, well-paid  teachers,  and  lots  of  books. 
There  can  be  no  quality  education  without 
Integration.  Quality  education  means  an  edu- 
cational experience  which  will  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  Intelligent  participation  In  a  dem- 
ocratic society.  Children  who  are  raised  In 
Isolation  can  hardly  be  expected  to  under- 
stand their  society  and  Its  workings. 

Integration  has  Its  hardships.  Black  as  well 
as  white  children  do  suffer  In  adjusting  to  It. 
But  these  are  the  pains  of  movement  toward 
multl-raclallsm.  To  stop  the  progress  after  so 
much  sacrifice  and  disruption,  to  move  back 
toward  the  past,  to  play  on  people's  worst 
Instincts  is  to  risk  America's  future  for  the 
lowest  kind  of  politics.  The  problems  of  edu- 
cation In  oiir  society  are  complex  and  ap- 
pelllngly  difficult.  No  one  has  a  full,  much 
less  an  easy,  answer.  But  the  way  toward  it 
will  not  be  found  by  diverting  emotion  and 
energy  to  the  false  and  peripheral  problem 
of  busing.  The  price  of  failure  Is  to  drift  fur- 
ther toward   a  country   irreconcilably  split 
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into  two  hostile  nations,  a  giant  Ulster  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  erupt. 

FOOTNOTES 


» The  list  of  signers  and  the  full  text  may 
be  found  In  the  New  York  Times  for  August 
10,  1964.  Also  see  the  discussion  on  pp.  387-8 
of  The  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court: 
A  Documentary  History,  Vol.  II,  edited  by 
Louis  H.  Pollak  (World,  1966). 

» "There  is  a  serious  question,"  Justice 
Douglas  wrote  for  himself  and  Justice  Black 
in  GUdden  v.  Zdanok  (370  US  530) ,  "whether 
the  McCardle  case  could  command  a  majority 
view  today." 

'For  the  most  comprehensive  argument 
along  these  lines  see  Louis  B.  Boudln's  Gov- 
ernment by  Judiciary  (1932,  reprinted  by 
Russell  &  Russell,  1968),  a  two-volume  work 
of  enormous  scholarship  by  a  man  who  was 
In  his  time  a  distinguished  Marxist  scholar 
and  a  leading  New  York  labor  lawyer.  The 
most  recent  study  of  the  problem  is  Congress 
V.  The  Supreme  Court  by  Raoul  Berger  (Har- 
vard University  Press,  1969),  which  is  writ- 
ten with  distinction.  He  concludes  that  the 
framers  Intended  the  Supreme  Court  to  wield 
the  ultimate  weapon  of  the  Judicial  veto  and 
that  they  never  Intended  the  "exceptions" 
clause  of  Article  in  to  become  a  Congres- 
sional "check  on  the  Court's  constitutional 
decisions." 

I  now  agree  with  Burger  but  perhaps  that  is 
because  circumstances  have  changed.  Con- 
stitutional exegesis,  too,  depends  on  whose  ox 
Is  being  gored.  The  radical  Republicans  a 
century  ago  argued  that  the  Reconstruction 
of  the  rebel  states  to  ensure  full  equality  for 
the  freed  blacks  was  a  political  and  not  a 
Judicial  problem.  This  was  also  Dlrksen's  view 
of  one  man,  one  vote  reapportionment.  This 
is,  in  part,  a  semantic  dodge  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  disagrees  with  one's  "poUtlcs." 
•According  to  John  P.  MacKenzle  In  the 
Washington  Post,  March  18,  Bork's  colleague 
at  Yale,  Alexander  Blckel,  recently  told  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  that  a  bill  slmUar 
to  the  Administration's  would  fall  a  modem 
test.  Congress  "can  assign  large  tasks  to  the 
Federal  courts",  under  Article  m  "and  take 
the  tasks  away."  Blckel  said.  But  he  acknowl- 
edged that  It  can't  "pick  and  choose"  by 
stripping  power  when  it  doesnt  like  what 
the  courts  have  done. 

"  Kllnedlenst's  labor  law  Is  also  deceptive. 
The  predecessor  labor  board,  established  by 
executive  order,  had  never  been  able  to  bring 
about  a  labor  representation  election  where 
the  employers  balked  because  they  found  It 
so  easy  to  enjoin  the  board  In  the  courts. 
The  hearings  on  what  became  the  Wagner  Act 
show  that  Congress  restricted  appeals  from 
orders  for  representation  elections  to  remedy 
this  situation.  Appeals  to  the  courts  were 
provided  only  where  an  employer,  after  such 
an  election,  refuses  to  bargain.  He  can  then 
be  haled  into  court  by  the  board  for  an  en- 
forcement order  and  thus  obtain  a  Judicial 
review  indirectly. 

Even  here,  however,  the  courts  have  pro- 
vided their  own  remedies  outside  the  statute 
by  holding  in  a  few  cases  that  the  board 
could  not  enforce  its  orders  if  evidence 
showed  that  It  had  clearly  exceeded  its  statu- 
tory authority.  This  Is  the  meaning  of  Kleln- 
dlenst's  opaque  reference  to  the  fact  that 
"under  certain  clrcvunstances"  the  Supreme 
Court  "has  said  what  the  remedy  would  be." 
How  much  greater  is  the  Court's  power  to 
apply  Its  own  remedies,  like  busing,  to  en- 
force constitutional  rights! 

•  Publication  No.  OE  10024-70  (Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1970). 
See  Table  43,  p.  36. 

'This,  the  standard  proof  required  lor 
fraud  In  civil  cases,  is  far  more  strict  than 
any  of  the  more  familiar  standards  for  regu- 
latory agencies.  It  represents  another  hurdle 
to  successful  Integration  suits. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Vice 
President  Agnew  addressed  the  in- 
augural meeting  of  a  new  luncheon 
group,  the  Headliner's  Luncheon,  spon- 
sored by  the  Capitol  Hill  Club  in  the 
new  club  headquarters  here  on  the  Hill. 

The  group  will  meet  on  a  regular  basis 
and  will  feature  speakers  who  are  news- 
makers on  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
scenes  and  it  is  our  hope  that  one  day 
this  affair  will  reach  the  status  enjoyed 
by  the  now  famous  luncheons  at  the 
National  Press  Club  downtown. 

Just  as  he  did  2  years  ago  in  spot- 
lighting the  slanted  reporting  of  the  news 
by  the  television  networks  and  some 
major  national  publications,  the  Vice 
President  in  his  remarks  today  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  still  another 
serious  problem— the  threat  to  academic 
freedom  resulting  from  a  disturbing 
trend  for  publishers  cf  encyclopedia  and 
other  reference  books  to  convert  these 
sources  of  information  into  vehicles  of 
propaganda. 

Although  the  Vice  President  was 
speaking  to  a  Republican  audience,  his 
message  has  meaning  and  significance 
for  everyone,  regardless  of  poUtical  per- 
suasion, who  is  concerned  about  the 
freedom  and  objectivity  of  American 
education. 

I  commend  his  words  to  my  colleagues 
and  insert  the  text  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Addbess  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Capitol  Hill  Clttb  Luncheon 
Washington,  D.C,  April   11,   1972 
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My  subject  today  Is  a  threat  to  academic 
freedom— specifically  the  threat  to  the  avaU- 
abillty  of  scholarly,  diverse  research  prod- 
ucts which  arises  because  some  Intellectuals 
are  attempting  to  Impose  an  Ideological  con- 
formity on  American  education. 

Over  two  years  ago,  I  directed  public 
attention  to  the  lack  of  diversity  in  the 
process  of  deciding  what  news  should  be 
presented  to  the  American  people,  and  In 
the  singular  ideological  conformity  of  those 
who  make  news  Judgments  for  the  television 
networks  and  most  major  publications  of 
national  Impact. 

My  topic  here  Is  of  equal,  If  not  greater. 
Importance  to  the  futitre  of  oxir  system. 
For  if.  In  the  words  of  Eplctetus,  "Only  the 
educated  are  free,"  then  the  politicizing  of 
the  learning  process  and  the  substitution  of 
Indoctrination  for  education  strikes  at  the 
very  roots  of  a  free  society. 

This  politicizing  process  takes  many  forms. 

At  Its  worst,  it  can  be  described  as  nothing 
less  than  anti-intellectual  Yahoolsm  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  academic  commtmlty 
who,  however  few  In  number,  have  at  times 
been  permitted  to  disrupt  or  have  encour- 
aged disruption  of  the  process  of  free  dis- 
cussion and  inquiry. 

A  notorious  example  of  the  activities  of 
these  academic  Yahoos  occurred  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  PhUadelphla  sev- 
eral months  ago. 

At  that  meeting,  tomatoes  were  thrown  at 
a  United  States  Senator,  while  other  speak- 
ers  had  to  be  given  police  protection.  All  this. 


keep  in  mind,  was  the  result  of  the  tactics 
of  fewer  than  one  hundred  persons  given 
permissive  rein  to  disrupt  the  proceedings 
of  a  convention  of  5,000  scholars  representing 
an  organization  of  an  estimated  180,000 
members. 

To  his  credit,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of 
the  organization.  Dr.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
han,  denounced  members  of  this  militant 
Yahoo  minority,  charging  them  with  "polit- 
ical harassment  that  has  no  place  in  a 
scientific  meeting." 

"I'm  a  political  scientist,"  said  Dr.  Moynl- 
han,  "and  I  smell  fascism." 

Less  credit,  however.  Is  due  officers  of  the 
association  who  sought  to  appeaise  the  In- 
cipient totalitarianism  In  their  midst. 

One  of  these  officials  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, after  the  tomato-throwing  episode — and 
I  quote  directly:  "If  there  weren't  these  dis- 
ruptions it  would  mean  these  meetings  are 
not  significant." 

Let  me  submit,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  death  of  free  speech  and  Inquiry  is  never 
a  unilateral  act.  It  comes  In  two  parts. 

First,  there  are  those  vicious  members  of  a 
community  who  would  kill  freedom;  second, 
there  are  those  fatuous  leaders  of  a  com- 
munity who,  by  their  acquiescene  and  lack 
of  intellectual  fortitude,  stand  by  and  per- 
mit the  murder  to  occur. 

This  threat  of  dogmatism  and  intolerance 
of  diverse  opinion  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  American. 

For  history  has  demonstrated  that  there 
can  be  no  more  dangerous  form  of  anti-in- 
tellectualism  than  that  kind  practiced  by 
highly  educated,  self-righteous  intellectuals 
who  consider  themselves  superior  to  the  point 
of  infallibility. 

Indeed,  we  know  that  the  worst  excesses  of 
the  mob  during  the  French  Terror  were  car- 
ried out  under  the  leadership  of  "men  of 
learning"  who  thought  themselves  the  \ilti- 
mate  products  of  the  Age  of  Reason  and  Sci- 
ence; that  the  ideological  precursor  of  Mus- 
solini's fascism  was  a  poet-philosopher;  and 
that  the  Minister  of  Propaganda  and  En- 
lightenment of  Hitler's  Germany  held  a  Pb  J), 
from  one  of  his  country's  most  respected  uni- 
versities. 

In  this  regard,  Frederic  Lllge,  in  his  book. 
The  Abuse  of  Learning,  pointed  out  how  the 
politicizing  of  the  universities  during  the 
years  of  the  Weimar  Republic  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  rise  of  the  Third  Reich. 
Wrote  Professor  Lllge  of  the  Oerman  aca- 
demic scene  during  the  Weimar  period: 

"The  universities  were  unable  to  remain 
Islands  on  which  the  unpolitical  scholar  and 
scientist  could  live  in  seclusion  from  the 
fierce  agitation  on  all  sides  .  .  .  already, 
years  before  Hitler  was  made  chancellor, 
groups  of  nationalist  conspirators  and,  later, 
Nazi  students  began  to  foment  unrest  and 
provoke  violence  Inside  the  universities." 

That  "strong-arm  bullying"  has  become 
a  feature  of  many  scholarly  gatherings  here 
In  America  during  recent  years  is  attested 
by  Bruce  Blossat  in  a  recent  report.  Beyond 
what  Mr.  Blossat  describes  as  "disreputable 
shouters  who  make  a  specialty  of  mlndless- 
ness,"  there  are  those,  the  columnist  asserts, 
who  carry  their  ideological  bias  onto  the 
school  grounds  and  the  campus. 

Scholars-wlth-a-cause.  they  too  often  per- 
mit their  devotion  to  that  cause  to  outweigh 
their  dedication  to  scholarship,  or  even  to 
the  elementary  principles  of  free  inquiry. 

We  find  such  narrow-minded  academic 
ideologues,  says  Mr.  Blossat,  engaging  In 
faculty  boycotts  or  harassment  of  fellow 
scholars  "who.  In  the  past  decade  or  so.  have 
dared  to  labor  for  the  federal  government." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  notable  cases  of 
this  kind  In  recent  years.  In  my  opinion,  such 
boycotting  and  harassment  have  written  a 
shameful  chapter  in  the  annals  of  American 
education.  It  is  a  chapter  made  all  the  more 
hypocritical  by  the  participation  or  acquies- 
cence of  many  educators  who  in  the  past  in- 
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toned  their  views  regarding  "academic  free- 
dom," deploring  what  they  viewed  as  Right- 
wing  efforts  to  "intimidate"  the  free  academic 
system. 

A  similar  debasement  of  scholastic  profes- 
sionalism occurs  when  political  academics  fill 
the  air — to  quote  Mr.  Blossat — "with  confus- 
ing and  exaggerated  statements  on  major 
public  issues." 

An  example  of  this  facet  of  academic 
Yahoolsm,  cited  by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  has  been 
the  pseudo-scientific  clamor  surrounding  re- 
cent national  debates  over  the  anti-ballistic 
missile,  the  supersonic  trsoisport,  and  the 
underground  nuclear  tests  at  Amchltka. 

Yet,  well-publicized  as  are  these  examples 
of  the  politicizing  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity, they  nevertheless  do  not  reveal  the  dis- 
ease of  academic  antl-lntellectualism  In  its 
most  pernicious  form. 

That  occurs  when  the  ideological  virus  Is 
brought  into  the  classroom  and  the  teaching 
process  itself. 

Recently  Professor  Sidney  Hook  addressed 
his  attention  to  a  deeply  disturbing  aspect  of 
this  problem :  the  conversion  of  formerly  au- 
thoritative and  objective  sources  of  ency- 
clopedia information  into  vehicles  of  propa- 
ganda. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  such  sources 
have  been  so  converted.  But  as  has  occurred 
in  the  area  of  news  reporting,  recent  years 
have  witnessed  a  growing  tendency  toward 
the  "Interpretive"  rather  than  the  "objective" 
in  a  number  of  research  publications  as  well 
as  textbooks  of  significant  circulation. 

Professor  Hook's  special  concern  was  the 
transparent  ideological  bias  shown  by  the 
new  editors  of  one  major  encyclopedia  who 
refused  to  publish  a  previously  accepted 
study  by  the  respected  conservative  scholar 
Ernest  van  den  Haag. 

Writes  Professor  Hook  of  this  Incident: 
"Signs  are  multiplying  that  partisan  criteria 
utterly  irrevelant  to  genuine  inteUectual 
achievement  are  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  evaluation  of  scholarly  findings.  Judg- 
ments on  scholars  and  on  their  work  aU  too 
often  now  reflect  ideological  prejudice  rather 
than  scrupulous  evaluation  of  contribu- 
tions." 

Unless  checked,  such  opinion  imbalance, 
similar  to  that  which  affects  our  national 
news  media,  holds  ominous  implications. 

For  if  biased  segments  of  the  news  media 
can  distort  the  view  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  it  necessarily  falls  to  the  educational 
community.  In  Its  pursuit  of  truth  and  fact, 
to  assure  that  today's  distortion  is  not  per- 
petuated In  tomorrow's  history  books. 

Nevertheless,  the  incident  of  editorial 
bias  Involving  Professor  van  den  Haag  would 
seem  to  be  only  a  single  exhibit  evidencing 
the  fact  that  the  Sander  Vanocurs  have  their 
doctrinaire  counterparts  In  the  groves  of 
academe.  This  is  substantiated  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  kind  of  politicized  material 
that  is  getting  into  standard  works  that 
teachers  and  parents  rely  on  as  general  ref- 
erence books  for  today's  students. 

For  example,  one  major  encyclopedia  com- 
pany— other  than  that  which  refused  to  pub- 
lish the  van  den  Haag  study — produces  an 
annual  yearbook  that  can  be  found  in  school 
libraries  and  homes  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  bears  a  respected  name  in  the  publish- 
ing world.  Yet,  the  New  Leftward  bias  of  its 
current  editors  can  readily  be  ascertained  by 
any  fair-minded  teacher  or  parent  who  takes 
the  time  to  read  Its  contents. 

To  Ulustrate  this  point,  let  me  compare  the 
manner  in  which  this  particular  yearbook 
dealt  In  its  annual  "People  in  the  News"  sec- 
tion with  two  Americans  prominent  In  the 
news  during  the  year  1970. 

First,  consider  what  young  readers  will 
learn  about  a  person  to  the  editors'  ideologi- 
cal liking — the  Radical  Left  Attorney  William 
Kunstler: 

"The  American  legal  system  has  given  rise 
over  the   years  to   a  remarkable   breed  of 
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courtroom  lawyer — the  sharp,  resourceful, 
selfless  defense  attorney,  who  often  at  the 
risk  of  reputation  and  pocketbook  will  take 
up  unpopular  causes,  defend  unpopular  in- 
dividuals, and,  in  the  folklore  at  least,  emerge 
triumphant .  .  .,"  the  yearbook  tells  students. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  breed 
Is  William  Moses  Kunstler.  who  fights  with 
conviction  for  causes  that  he  feels  are  rele- 
vant to  social  and  political  Justice  In  Amer- 
ica. .  .  .  What  makes  William  Kunstler  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  lawyer  is  that  he  has  come  to 
feel  he  and  his  colleagues  are  the  last  line  of 
defense  against  the  destructive  forces  of  tyr- 
anny and,  In  particular,  that  the  lawyer  has 
a  duty  to  help  pave  the  way  for  Important 
social  changes  to  overcome  the  tyrsoiny  .  .  . 

"Kunstler  has  been  criticized  for  his  over- 
dramatic  manner,  for  his  faulty  preparation 
of  cases,  and  for  his  phenomenal  ego.  But 
his  sincerity  and  his  devotion  to  his  clients 
and  to  his  causes  have  never  been  in  ques- 
tion. This  selflessness  has  made  him  a  kind 
of  folk  hero  to  the  young.  .  .  ." 

To  be  sure  the  advanced  student  of  propa- 
ganda can  only  pay  tribute,  however  grudg- 
ing, to  the  skilled  manner  in  which  the 
writer  of  that  paean  to  Mr.  Kunstler  makes 
the  point  that  his  subject  is  an  admirable 
individual  whom  the  young  reader  might 
emulate,  regardless  of  what  he  might  hear 
around  the  family  dinner  table. 

Nor  should  this  artful  technique  be  con- 
sidered accidental.  The  same  yearbook  fea- 
tures equally  laudatory  biographies,  some 
verging  on  the  ecstatic,  covering  such  New 
Left  folk-heroes  and  heroines  as  the  Berrl- 
gans,  Angela  Davis  and  Jane  Fonda. 

On  the  other  Ideological  hand,  there  are 
less  admirable  Americans  whose  "sincerity" 
and  "devotion  to  causes,"  not  to  mention 
"selflessness,"  are  less  apparent — at  least  to 
the  editors. 

Indeed,  a  comparison  only  of  the  opening 
line  In  the  Kunstler  biography  with  that 
given  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
sufficient  to  draw  the  pejorative  inference  the 
editors  intend: 

"Richard  M.  Nixon  is  president  of  the 
United  States,"  they  tell  the  young  reader, 
"but  he  is  above  all  a  politician." 

Now  if  that,  for  a  starter,  doesn't  open  a 
youngster's  eyes,  there  follows  sufficient  in- 
nuendo to  do  so,  including  even  the  Radical 
Left  canard  that  the  President  once  labelled 
all  students  "bums." 

In  this  regard,  since  it  bears  strong  wit- 
ness to  the  matter  of  antl-lntellectuallsm  In 
the  academic  community,  let  me  take  this 
occasion  to  lay  that  blatant  distortion  to 
rest  once  and  for  all. 

Here  we  see  a  prime  example  of  the  big  He 
technique  perfected  by  Hitler's  propaganda 
and  enlightenment  ministry.  For  the  fact  Is — 
and  it  Is  readily  ascertainable  fact — that  the 
President's  mention  of  "bums"  In  the  spring 
of  1970  was  made  with  speclflc  reference  to 
arsonist  vandals  who  had  destroyed  the  life- 
work  of  a  foreign  scholar  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity— and  I,  for  one,  believe  that,  if  any- 
thing, the  President  was  restrained  In  so  de- 
scribing the  perpetrators  of  such  a  senseless, 
despicable  and  cruel  act  of  destruction. 

The  President  has  never  applied  that  term 
to  protestors  or  young  people,  however.  The 
contention  that  he  did  is  simply  one  of  many 
gross  falsehoods  In  the  propaganda  arsenal  of 
those  latter-day  Ooebbels  of  the  Radical  Left 
who  dally  assault,  not  simply  this  President, 
but  rather  the  institution  of  the  Presidency 
Itself — an  assault  strengthened  by  the  ready 
and  all-too-wllllng  cooperation  of  their  ideo- 
logical allies  In  the  national  news  media  and, 
as  we  see,  the  academic  world. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  Left-inspired  untruth 
the  editors  of  this  encyclopedic  yearbook  set 
forth  as  objective  fact.  In  addition,  they  in- 
cluded in  their  1970  yearbook  the  misrepre- 
sentation that  "twenty-eight  (Black) 
Panthers  have  been  killed  in  police  clashes 
since  1968" — a  propaganda  myth  now  thor- 
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oughly  dlBcre<Uted  but  which  rtlll  remains, 
unretracted,  In  public  and  home  libraries, 
as  part  of  encyclopedic  history. 

Unfortunately,  Professor  Hook  Informs  us, 
such  examples  of  politicized  standard  rrf- 
erence  works  are  no  longer  Isolated  cases. 
Rather,  they  represent  what  he  terms  a  "dis- 
quieting phenomenon"  of  our  times. 

The  fact  Is  that  teachers  and  parents  can 
no  longer  take  It  for  granted  that  scholarly 
objectivity  and  thoroughness  will  be  the 
standards  In  muA  of  the  material  students 
use  for  bskslc  reference. 

To  discover,  In  Professor  Hook's  words,  that 
once  "reputable  and  time-honored"  reference 
works  have  "now  fallen  Into  the  hands  of 
editors  who  have  Ideological  axes  to 
grind  ..."  is  Indeed  disquieting,  not  only  in 
itself  but  in  its  symptomatic  meaning  to 
the  entire  American  educational  system. 

Disquieting  as  it  may  be,  however,  no 
American  can  ignore  the  danger  such  poli- 
ticizing presents  to  our  education  system. 

I  have  therefore  spoken  out  on  this  issue 
today  because  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  academic  integrity  of  our  educational 
system  is  a  matter  of  major  concern  to  every 
American. 

What  I  have  urged  is  not  the  Imposition 
but  the  eUmination  of  ideological  conform- 
ity; not  censorship  but  freedom  of  inquiry; 
not  the  interjection  of  the  politics  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  or  any  other  admin- 
istration, but  the  removal  of  current  politics 
from  American  education;  not  book-burning 
but  more  books,  covering  every  point  of 
view  and  not  Just  the  propaganda  of  the 
view  favored  by  the  professor. 

Yet,  I  have  little  doubt  that  despite  this 
purpose,  there  will  be  criticism  in  the  days 
to  come  that  the  Vice  President  seeks  to  ■'in- 
timidate" or  "repress"  dissenters  at  scien- 
tific meetings,  not  to  mention  limit  the 
latitude  of  encyclopedia  editors.  At  the  very 
least,  we  will  be  advised  by  self-serving 
spokesmen  that  in  discussing  the  Ideological 
bias  of  such  Individuals  I  have  somehow  had 
a  "chilling  effect"  on  academic  freedom. 

So  be  it,  I  myself  have  no  Intention  of 
being  intimidated,  repressed,  chUled  or  de- 
terred by  the  propaganda  techniques  of  those 
who  desire  that  they  and  they  alone  shall 
choose  the  parameters  of  public  dialogue  on 
Issues   that   affect   the   American   people. 

Through  nearly  two  centxiries,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  considered  education  to  be  a 
major  soctal  priority— in  the  words  of  the 
16th  President  who  died  107  years  ago  this 
week,  "the  most  important  subject  which  we, 
as  a  people,  can  be  engaged  in." 

As  a  free  people,  we  have  rejected  the 
toUlltarUn  concept  that  education  should 
be  a  weapon  of  the  state  or  of  a  single 
ideology. 

Thus,  despite  the  political  passions  that 
have  characterized  given  periods  in  our 
history,  we  in  the  end  always  have  recognized 
that  solutions  to  human  problems  and  dif- 
ferences can  best  be  found  not  in  the  heat 
of  ideological  warfare  but  in  the  light  of 
rational  discourse. 

For  thU.  we  can  credit  a  tradition  of  free 
Inquiry  ntirtured  and  sustained  by  the 
American  educational  conmiunlty. 

Upon  American  educators  In  this  critical 
period,  therefore,  the  burden  of  that  tradi- 
tion now  falls.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  the 
people  of  America — and  most  especially, 
yoxmg  Americans— look  to  them  for  re- 
sponsible scholarship  and  an  academic  at- 
mo^here  free  of  political  zealotry. 

This  then  is  one  of  the  most  critical  chal- 
lenges of  our  time:  to  assure  for  this  and 
succeeding  generations  of  American  youth  an 
educational  system  based  not  on  the  ignor- 
ance of  superstition  or  ideological  strlctvire, 
but  on  the  principle  of  free  inquiry  and  ra- 
tional dialogue  in  a  society  of  diverse  and 
competing  opinion. 
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RESULTS  OP  38TH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT— CALIFORNIA— POLL  OP 
PUBLIC  OPINION 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF  CAUrORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  Pebruary  and  beginning  of  March,  I 
conducted  a  poll  of  public  opinion  in  the 
38th  Congressional  District  of  Califor- 
nia^-Imperial  County,  Riverside  County, 
four-fifths  of  San  Diego  County,  and  a 
small  portion  of  San  Bernardino  County. 

Over  255.000  poll  cards  were  sent  to 
each  household  in  the  district,  which  is 
about  evenly  divided  between  rural  and 
urban-suburban  populations. 

Por  the  possible  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues I  insert  below  the  poll  questions, 
the  tabulated  results,  and  brief  com- 
mentary that  were  mailed  back  to  all  who 
responded. 

The  results  follow: 

TaBTJLATED  REStTLTS  FOR  POLL  CONDUCTED 

Februabt  1972 

1.  What  should  we  do  about  the  Vietnam 
War?  (Check  one  only,  please) 

(a)  Withdraw  all  U.S.  forces  immediately, 
and  let  South  Vietnam  fend  for  itself;  18%. 

(b)  Congress  should  set  a  firm  date  to  with- 
draw OUT  forces;  16%. 

(c)  Continue  the  President's  policy  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  (i.e.,  withdraw  In  stages  and  turn 
the  combat  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese! : 
67%. 

(d)  Strive  for  a  military  victory;  9%. 

Although  about  one-fifth  of  those  re- 
sponding want  to  end  the  war  now,  a  clear 
majority  supports  the  Vletnamlzation  policy 
against  all  alternatives. 

2.  Woiild  you  support  a  major  Increase  in 
federal  funding  of  public  schools  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  local  property  taxes?  Yes,  68% ;  No. 
42%. 

Most  of  those  opposing  an  increase  of  fed- 
eral funding  for  public  schools  did  so  be- 
cause: (a)  they  were  afraid  local  property 
taxes  would  not  be  decreased  and  their 
federal  taxes  would  simply  go  up,  or  (b) 
they  fear  that  more  federal  funds  mean  more 
federal  control. 

3.  Do  you  think  that  federal  regulation  of 
prices  and  wages  since  last  August  Is  satis- 
factorily curbing  the  rising  cost  of  living? 
Yes,  22%;  No.  78%. 

The  key  word  was  "satisfactory."  The  cost 
of  living  statistics  show  that  the  rate  of  in- 
creases Is  20  percent  slower  than  last  year,  but 
that  obvioiisly  does  not  satisfy  anyone  buying 
groceries. 

4.  Should  Congress  force  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  where  the  national  interest  is  in- 
volved such  as  transportation  or  dock  strikes? 
Yes.  96%;  No,  6%. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  people  are 
fed  up  with  strikes  that  cripple  essential  serv- 
ices and  want  a  way  to  prevent  stoppages 
that  wlU  be  fair  to  all.  Interestingly,  more 
people  answered  this  question  th«m  any  other 
on  the  poll. 

6.  Should  the  federal  government  establish 
national  standards  for  and  regulate  blood 
banks?  Yes,  76%;  No,  25%. 

Although  our  local  blood  banks  are  far 
better  than  in  most  of  the  country,  this  na- 
tion suffers  a  minimum  of  60,000  cases  of 
serum  hepatitis  and  3,000  deaths  per  year. 
This  arises  chiefly  because  contaminated 
blood  bought  by  commercial  blood  banks  on 
skid  rows  is  used  to  fill  the  gap  between 
voluntarily  donated  blood  and  our  soaring 
demand.  The  Federal  Government  and  the 
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states  have  not  controlled  the  spread  of 
hepatitis.  Last  November  I  authored  the  Na- 
tional Blood  Bank  Bill  (co-sponsored  by  80 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate)  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

6.  Prom  what  you  have  read,  do  you  believe 
our  military  strength  is  adequate  for  our 
needs?  Yes,  44%;  No,  66%. 

There  \a  no  reason  for  overspending  on 
defenses  by  one  dime  with  so  many  other 
worthy  programs  crying  for  funds,  but  our 
armed  might  must  be  adequate  for  our  com- 
mitments and  our  survival. 

7.  In  the  area  of  national  health  insurance, 
which  do  you  prefer?  (Check  one  only, 
please) 

(a)  An  expansion  of  federal  health  care  for 
the  working  poor  and  unemployed;  8%. 

(b)  Tax  credits  to  purchase  private  Insur- 
ance protection;  18%. 

(c)  A  federal  program  to  help  pay  cata- 
strophic medical  costs;  23  % . 

(d)  Government  financed  health  care  for 
everybody;  29%. 

(e)  No  new  federal  legislation  in  this  area; 
22%. 

Although  four-fifths  of  those  responding 
feel  the  Federal  Government  must  do  some- 
thing to  cope  with  the  problem  of  medical 
costs,  there  is  no  clear-cut  agreement  on 
which  of  the  fotur  major  proposals  we  should 
follow.  This  confirms  national  polls.  It  may 
be  months  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee agrees  on  a  specific  bUl. 

8.  Should  the  U.S.  expand  trade  and  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Communist  China? 
Yes.  76%;   No,  25%. 

President  Nixon's  recent  trip  to  China  and 
the  attendant  news  coverage  apparently  in- 
creased approval  of  the  above  proposition. 

9.  Do  you  support  busing  of  children  as 
a  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  the  schools?  Yes,  12%;  No,  88%. 

Very  few  believe  that  busing  school  chil- 
dren out  of  their  neighborhood  will  Improve 
the  quality  of  their  education.  Most  people 
would  prefer  to  use  scarce  local  funds  to  im- 
prove schools  instead  of  buying  and  operating 
a  fleet  of  btises. 

10.  Do  you  think  social  security  payments 
should  increase  automatically  with  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living?  Yes,  88%;  No,  12%. 

Continued  inflation  is  a  cruel  tax  on  those 
least  able  to  pay,  our  Social  Security  re- 
tirees. Last  year  the  House  Included  auto- 
matic Social  Security  hikes  to  cost  of  living 
increases  in  HJl.  1,  which  is  stlU  pending  in 
the  Senate. 

11.  Should  the  U.S.  sell  additional  arms  to 
Israel?  Yes,   60%;   No,  40%. 

Most  of  those  who  opposed  selling  arms  to 
Israel  were  fearful  It  would  ultimately  In- 
volve us  in  a  shooting  war  in  the  Mid- 
East. 

12.  I  normally  vote  (check  one  please) 
Democratic  29%;  Republican,  53%;  Other, 
6%  no  response,  13%;  and  would  like  to  see 
that  party  nominate  as  its  Presidential  can- 
didate (write  Just  one  name,  please) 

Republicans  who  indicated  a  choice :    Percent 

Nixon _ 90 

Agnew  . 3 

Reagan    IIIIII    3 

Ashbrook    i 

McCloskey   j 

Other    mi""!    3 

Democrats  who  indicated  a  choice: 

Muskie    aa 

McOovern   ig 

Wallace  15 

Humphrey   2 "  10 

Kennedy I.. II    8 

Jackson    ' "_    q 

Other 20 

This  was  the  least  answered  of  all  ques- 
tions. Only  two-thirds  of  those  who  Indi- 
cated a  party  preference  selected  a  favorite 
candidate.  Some  said  they  vote  for  the  man, 
not  the  party;  others  simply  confessed  they 
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had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds.  A  few  felt 
it  was  none  of  my  business  how  they  voted 
or  who  they  favor.  They  would  be  right,  of 
course,  if  I  were  to  use  their  responses  for 
political  purposes.  I  wanted  to  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  exert  your  influence  on  the 
selection  of  candidates  by  your  party  .  .  . 
no  matter  which  one. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  EMILY  NELSON 
RITCinE  MCLEAN  OP  FREDERICK, 
MD. 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Presidait,  on  April 
22,  the  citizens  of  Prederlck,  Md.,  will 
honor  the  memory  of  one  of  Prederick's 
most  distinguished  ladies.  On  that  day, 
Mrs.  Emily  Nelson  Ritchie  McLean  will 
receive  the  tributes  she  has  so  long 
deserved. 

As  a  charter  member  and  seventh  pres- 
ident-general of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Mrs.  McLean  did  much  to  add  to 
the  prestige  of  this  venerated  patriotic 
organization.  Significantly,  the  group's 
current  president- general  will  lead  a 
delegation  from  Washington  to  the  grave 
of  this  great  woman. 

In  light  of  the  appreciation  that  the 
city  of  Frederick  is  showing  in  its  past 
heritage,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  fine  editorial  entitled  "A  Most  Fa- 
mous Daughter,"  published  in  the  Fred- 
erick Post  of  March  28,  1972,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Prederlck    (Md.)    Post,  Mar.  28, 
1972] 

A  Most  FAMOtrs  Daughter 

One  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the  Great 
Buddha's  combined  religion  and  philosophy 
as  enunciated  more  than  2,500  years  ago,  but 
still  with  Its  more  than  132.000  adherents  in 
Jt^Mtn.  India.  China,  and  countless  other  na- 
tions of  the  Far  East,  was  his  faith  that  the 
"greatest  test  of  any  civilization  is  the  respect 
and  veneration  it  accords  Its  honored  dead." 

Certainly  weighed  in  the  balances  by  this 
criteria.  Frederick  City  is  Justly  proud  of  its 
prestigious  record  of  237  years  as  a  recog- 
nized political  entity  of  the  Free  State  of 
Maryland. 

However,  we  must  hang  our  head  in  shame 
in  our  neglect  not  only  of  a  prestigloiis  wom- 
an bom  within  the  city's  boundaries — but  far 
more  callously — tolerating  the  almost  incred- 
ible vandalism  in  our  Mount  Olivet  Ceme- 
tery in  which  unknown  thieves  have  des- 
ecrated her  hallowed  grave  by  stealing  her 
very  gravestone. 

It  is  sadly  indicative  of  the  progressive 
erosion  of  the  patriotic  and  moral  standards 
formerly  so  proudly  cherished  by  our  Ameri- 
can society,  that  the  flnal  resting  place  of 
Mrs.  Emily  Nelson  Ritchie  McLean  should 
not  only  be  vandalized,  but  that  the  crime 
did  not  even  cause  a  ripple  of  Indignant  hor- 
ror in  her  native  city  to  whom  she  brought 
such  national  prestige. 

Mrs.  McLean,  as  a  charter  member  and  the 
seventh  president-general  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution — excluding  perhaps  Barbara  Frlt- 
chle— holds  the  unchallenged  distinction  of 
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being  Frederick  City's  most  distinguished 
woman  in  all  of  our  history. 

It  was  not  until  patriotic  members  of  sev- 
eral Frederick  Chapters  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  brought  these 
shocking  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tional officers  at  the  DAR's  national  head- 
quarters— that  architectural  gem  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  so  fittingly  named  "Constitu- 
tion Hall" — that  a  great  spontaneous  and 
still  growing  outburst  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion set  into  motion  overnight  highly  com- 
mendable steps  to  remedy  this. 

On  Saturday,  April  22,  as  a  very  highly 
rated  part  of  the  program  of  the  1972  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  traditionally  conven- 
ing in  Constitution  Hall  on  the  week  of  April 
19  in  patriotic  tribute  to  the  Battle  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  Mrs.  Donald  ^Icer,  the 
organization's  current  highly  prestigious 
president-general,  will  come  to  Frederick. 

Mrs.  Spicer  will  head  a  contingent  of  her 
associated  officials  and  members  traveling  by 
bus  to  Frederick  City's  Mount  Olivet  Ceme- 
tery to  unveU,  dedicate  and  lovingly  strew 
with  fiowers,  the  hallowed  soil  containing  all 
that  is  mortal  of  their  seventh  president- 
general  and  charter  member  of  probably  the 
most  admired  and  socially  honored  woman's 
organization  in  all  America. 

It  Is  our  Intention — in  reverent  tribute  to 
this  great  woman  native  of  Prederlck  City — 
within  the  limitations  of  our  feeble  abil- 
ities— to  at  greater  length  review  a  career  of 
a  dedicated  woman  who  brought  to  her  native 
community  prestige  of  such  magnitude  na- 
tionally as  to  neither  previously  nor  since  her 
untimely  death  in  1916  even  been  ap- 
proached. 

When  Frederick  City's  native  Mrs.  McLean 
became  the  seventh  president-general  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
1905,  she  succeeded  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks, wife  of  a  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

And  also  nimibered  among  her  six  prede- 
cessors in  this,  ]>erhape,  most  highly  coveted 
and  socially  prestlged  office  available  to  any 
American  woman,  were  Mrs.  Adlal  Stevenson, 
sharing  with  Mrs.  Fairbanks  and  the 
exalted  status  of  being  the  wife  of  a  second 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
founding  president-general,  Mrs.  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  McLean  was  elected  president -general 
of  the  DAR  for  the  two-year  term  ending 
1907,  and  was  subsequently  re-elected  by  the 
Continental  Congress  as  its  president-gen- 
eral for  the  ensuing  two  years  ending  in  1909. 

This  Justly  honored  and  No.  1  patriotic  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States,  spontane- 
ously and  with  absolute  faith  and  CMlmlratlon 
in  her  unrivaled  powers  of  leadership,  placed 
in  her  hands  a  proud  heritage  which  with 
complete  Justification  they  were  absolutely 
confident  that  her  tenure  as  president-gen- 
eral would  enhance. 

It  seems  to  us  that  when  these  national 
leaders  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  headed  by  president-general  Mrs. 
Donald  Spicer  come  to  Mount  Olivet  Cem- 
etery on  Saturday.  April  22,  in  a  spirit  of 
great  consecration  and  patriotic  dedication, 
that  they  should  be  instantly  aware  that 
this  great  patriotic  community  in  which  we 
take  such  pride  co-equally  shares  with  the 
DAR  a  deep  and  patriotic  pride  in  our  native 
"daughter"  who  rose  to  such  lofty  national 
status,  even  though  as  an  active  member 
in  New  York. 

We  think  that  Mayor  E.  Paul  Magaha 
should  officially  proclaim  a  day  in  loving 
tribute  to  her  memory,  and  that  he  should 
be  flanked  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen as  a  reception  conmilttee  to  greet 
the  d^egates  and  officers  of  the  National 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  trav- 
eling from  Constitution  Hall  to  Frederick 
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City  to  mark  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Emily  Nelson 
Ritchie  McLean. 

We  also  feel  that  members  of  the  Sert<Mna 
Club  whose  volvmteers  project  it  Is  of  decor- 
ating the  streets  of  our  city  with  American 
and  Maryland  flags  on  national  holidays 
should  similarly  do  so  on  this  occasion. 

And  we  feel  de^ly  that  delegations  of 
school  children  from  all  of  Frederick  City's 
elementary  schools,  their  aims  filled  with 
fioral  tributes,  should  form  a  lane  of  honor  at 
the  entrance  to  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  orna- 
mented by  the  statue  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
author  of  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  at  the 
dedication  of  which  in  1898,  Mrs.  McLean, 
then  serving  as  Regent  of  the  New  York  City 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  returned  to  her  native  Freder- 
ick City  to  be  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  dedicatory  exercises. 

We  think  It  highly  comendable  that  Fred- 
erick City's  own  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Sixth  District  of 
Msiryland,  Goodloe  E.  Bjrron,  has  spontane- 
ously intervened  with  His  Excellency,  Gover- 
nor Marvin  Mandel,  to  have  the  Frederick- 
bound  caravan  of  leaders  of  the  DAR  met  at 
the  Washington-Maryland  line  at  Chevy 
Chase  by  a  delegation  of  State  Troopers  con- 
stituting a  "Maryland  Guard  of  Honor"  by 
riding  ahead  of  the  buses  over  Route  70-8  to 
the  entrance  of  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery. 

It  is  time  that  we — as  loyal  and  patriotlo 
citizens  of  Prederlck  City— demonstrate 
anew,  as  our  forefathers  have  so  repeatedly 
done  over  the  past  237  yecu^,  the  Intense 
pride  we  take  in  our  heritage  and  proudly 
llg^t  and  hold  aloft  that  great  torch  sym- 
bcdic  of  our  freedoms. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AGREES  TO  SCHOOLBUS 
SAFETY  REFORMS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Department  of  Transportation  agreed  in 
a  letter  to  Senator  Warren  Macntjson  of 
Washington,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  to  Institute  some 
basic  and  long-overdue  schoolbus  safety 
reforms.  In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry 
from  Senator  MAGmrsow.  DOT  agreed  to 
set  schoolbus  safety  standards  for  eight 
of  10  areas  specified  in  the  schoolbus. 
safety  bill  (HJl.  13639) ,  sponsored  In  the 
House  by  myself  and  79  other  Members. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin 
is  the  principal  sponsor  of  Uie  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

The  DOT  letter  to  Senator  Magnitson 
states  that  among  the  eight  proposed 
standards  that  it  will  be  issuing  are 
"ones  related  to  bus  seating,  window  re- 
tention and  release,  and  tires.  The  pro- 
posal on  bus  seating  would  require 
stronger  seats  and  seat  anchorages,  sub- 
stantial padding  in  the  immediate  seat 
area  and  increased  seat  back  height  for 
improved  occupant  protection.  It  would 
also  require  the  elimination  of  lethal  sur- 
faces." The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion promised  that  the  specific  standards 
would  be  formally  proposed  by  Jime  30, 
1972. 

I  am  pleased  that  DOT  has  agreed  to 
institute  these  much-needed  schoolbus 
reforms.  This  is  a  significant  victory  for 
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safer  schoolbuses.  It  took  a  lot  of  push- 
ing and  shoving,  but  the  DOT  bureauc- 
racy htis  been  moved.  But  there  is  no 
question  that  there  is  much  that  remains 
to  be  done  to  improve  schoolbuses.  Un- 
f ortimately,  DOT  did  not  agree  to  several 
other  provisions  in  our  legislation.  One 
provision  not  agreed  to  by  DOT  would 
require  schoolbus  manuf£ictiu"ers  and 
dealers  to  test  drive  all  schoolbuses  be- 
fore they  are  sold.  A  second  provision 
would  require  DOT  to  build  a  prototsrpe 
schoolbus.  A  third  provision  would  re- 
quire DOT  to  investigate  all  schoolbus 
accidents  resulting  in  a  death. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am 
pleased  that  DOT  has  agreed  to  institute 
some  schoolbus  safety  reforms  I  must  re- 
main skeptical  of  DOT'S  commitment  to 
safer  schoolbuses  and  will  carefully  scru- 
tinize the  specific  schoolbus  safety 
standards  proposed,  in  order  to  make 
sure  they  have  some  real  teeth  to  them. 
DOT'S  past  record  in  the  area  of  school- 
bus  safety  has  been  characterized  by  in- 
decision, weakness,  and  delay.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  DOT'S  new  commit- 
ment to  safe  schoolbuses  is  real  or  merely 
cosmetic. 


AN  INCREASE  IN  CONSUMER 
CONFIDENCE 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  nxixois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Survey 
Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  recently  reported  that  consumer  ex- 
pectations regarding  prospects  for  busi- 
ness conditions  and  employment  during 
1972  have  risen  substantially.  The  center 
stated  that  its  index  of  consumer  senti- 
ment now  stands  at  87.5,  based  upon  a 
survey  taken  in  late  February,  compared 
to  82.2  in  the  fourth  quarter  1971.  This  is 
an  increase  of  more  than  6  percent  in  one 
quarter. 

One  economist  with  the  survey  attrib- 
uted the  uptiu^  primarily  to  good  news 
about  economic  trends  and  a  growing 
awareness  of  recovery  in  the  econony. 
The  center  itself  stated  that  the  im- 
provement in  the  index  was  due  mainly 
to  an  upturn  in  "opinions  and  expecta- 
tions about  general  economic  trends,"  one 
of  three  areas  included  in  the  survey. 

This  increase  in  consumer  confidence 
was  reflected  in  the  February  consumer 
credit  figures  released  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  last  week.  During  Febru- 
ary, consumer  installment  debt  outstand- 
ing grew  by  a  seasonally  adjusted  $966 
million,  well  above  the  $637  million  in- 
crease of  January.  The  February  increase 
was  the  third  largest  gain  on  record. 

In  March,  the  major  retail  chains 
showed  hefty  sales  volume  increases. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  posted  a  12.8-per- 
cent gain  for  the  5  weeks  ended  April  1 ; 
J.  C.  Penney  reported  March  sales  up  19.6 
percent,  the  strongest  monthly  gain  in 
more  than  a  year;  and  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Co..  reported  a  13.1-percent 
increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  February  consimier 
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credit  performance  and  the  March  major 
retail  chain  performance  lend  added  sup- 
port to  the  University  of  Michigan  survey 
showing  strengthening  consumer  confi- 
dence. With  this  increasing  confidence, 
1972  can.  Indeed,  be  a  strong  year  for  our 
economy. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  RACKET 


April  12,  1972 


death  so  that  the  other  half  can  waste  away 
in  Idleness. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoinsiANA 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
continues  to  mount  daily  indicating  the 
gross  misuse  of  Government  programs 
designed  to  assist  the  needy  and  under- 
privileged. 

A  shocking  example  of  this  rape  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  occiu^  in 
the  food  stamp  program  and  begs  the 
question:  Is  the  Government  concerned 
with  infiation  or  politics?  A  widely  cir- 
culated example  of  the  possible  misuse 
of  the  food  stamp  program,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  "The  Welding  Distributor,"  Is 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Let's  All  Go  on  Welfahe 

How  would  you  like  to  "retire"  while  go- 
ing to  school,  get  free  food  and  some  pend- 
ing money  to  boot.  I  understand  a  lot  of  col- 
lege kids  are  doing  It  with  a  new  form  of 
money — It's  something  called  "Pood  Stamps." 

I  have  been  told  that  If  you  have  60  cents, 
or  can  borrow  It,  you  can  buy  $28  In  Pood 
Stamps.  Then  you  go  to  the  store  and  care- 
fully buy  about  $27.49  worth  of  groceries. 
(You  see,  If  you  spend  over  that  amount,  you 
lose  the  bait  for  the  next  batch  of  Food 
Stamps.)  Then,  with  your  61  cents  in  change, 
you  pocket  the  penny,  and  take  the  half  buck 
to  get  another  $28  In  Pood  Stamps. 

You  then  repeat  the  process,  pocketing  the 
change  except  for  50  cents,  which  you  again 
Invest  In  more  stamps.  My  Informant  said 
that  this  could  be  done  up  to  three  times  a 
month.  By  now,  you  still  have  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  your  $55  worth  of  groceries  and  $28 
In  Pood  Stamps.  Well,  you  can't  buy  booze 
or  pot  with  food  stamps,  so  you  have  a  bar- 
gain sale — Pood  Stamps  at  half  off.  Not  bad, 
free  food  and  $13.50  a  month  for  spending 
money  (you've  put  the  extra  50  cents  aside, 
to  enable  you  to  start  the  whole  process  over 
again  next  month) ,  while  going  to  college  on 
a  scholarship. 

Soon,  the  only  people  going  to  college  will 
be  the  poor,  who  go  on  scholarships  and 
Pood  Stamps,  and  the  extremely  rich,  who 
can  afford  to  pay  their  way. 

While  you  and  I  are  footing  the  bills,  our 
"representatives"  are  in  Washington  cooking 
up  more  bills  for  us  to  foot.  One  scheme  they 
are  toying  with  right  now  is  a  guaranteed, 
tax  free,  "annual  wage"  for  those  on  welfare. 
That's  only  one  of  the  brain  storms:  If  all 
the  crack-pot  Ideas  were  enacted,  the  na- 
tional budget  would  be  twice  as  great  as  It  la, 
and  the  deficit  probably  10  times  what  It  Is 
going  to  be.  Just  on  one  of  the  little  schemes 
they  cooked  up  last  year  you  are  now  pay- 
ing 20%  more  social  security  taxes  this  year — 
and  the  rest  of  your  life.  Your  boss.  In  addi- 
tion to  coughing  up  an  additional  20%  on  so- 
cial security,  also  is  paying  40  %  more  In  un- 
employment tax. 

All  this,  of  course,  means  that  everything 
you  buy  is  g^lng  to  cost  more,  unless  you  are 
paying  for  it  with  Food  Stamps.  They  haven't 
gone  up,  but  food  prices  have.  So  let's  all  get 
on  welfare,  then  we  can  all  starve  together 
instead  of  half  of  us  working  ourselves  to 


TRIBUTE  TO  BUFORD  ELLINGTON. 
DISTINGUISHED  GOVERNOR  OP 
TENNESSEE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TEMNZSSKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  re- 
cent passing  of  my  longtime  close  friend, 
former  Gov.  Buf ord  Ellington  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Governor  Elllngtwi  served  two  terms 
as  Governor  and  also  served  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. In  addition,  his  good  friend  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  appointed  Gov- 
ernor Ellington  to  serve  as  Director  of 
the  OfiBce  of  Emergency  Planning  in 
Washington — a  p>ost  from  which  he  re- 
signed to  successfully  campaign  for  his 
second  term  as  Governor. 

Governor  Ellington  had  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  public  service — his  life  was 
dedicated  to  uplifting  and  improving  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  Tennesseans.  He  took 
great  pride  in  the  tremendous  progress 
achieved  in  economic  development  in  the 
State  during  his  administration. 

Buford  Ellington  was  personable,  able, 
warm,  and  friendly — he  had  countless 
friends  and  he  was  highly  respected  and 
regarded  for  his  executive  and  leader- 
ship abilities. 

Buford  Ellington  and  I  were  close  per- 
sonal friends  for  many  years — he  man- 
aged my  first  campaign  for  Congress  in 
Marshall  County,  Tenn.,  and  his  ef- 
forts contributed  to  our  success  and 
splendid  victory.  We  always  cooperated 
and  worked  closely  together  for  progress 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee  and  the  Nation. 

The  Ellington  funeral  service  which  I 
attended  was  beautiful  and  impressive, 
although  unpretentious.  There  was  an 
overfiow  crowd  in  the  small  town  of 
Chapel  Hill,  Tenn.,  where  services  were 
held,  and  those  attending  included  for- 
mer President  Johnson,  Vice  President 
Agnew,  both  Tennessee  Senators  and 
most  Members  of  the  House  delegation; 
former  Governor  Browning  of  Tennes- 
see; several  former  Governors  of  Buford 
Ellington's  native  State  of  Mississippi; 
members  of  the  Governor's  cabinet, 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  a  host  of 
friends.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
events  in  connection  with  the  service  was 
the  long  motorcade  which  extended  for 
several  miles  from  Chapel  Hill  to  the 
Lone  Oak  Cemetery  where  graveside 
services  were  held  at  nearby  Lewisburg — 
and  the  streets  and  highways  lined  with 
schoolchildren,  farmers,  and  friends 
along  the  way,  many  waving  fiags. 

Governor  Ellington  will  be  greatly 
missed  and  I  want  to  take  this  means  of 
extending  to  Mrs.  Ellington  and  other 
members  of  the  family  this  expression  of 
my  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. My  wife  Ann  joins  me  in  these 
sentiments. 
In   this  connection   I  place  in  the 
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Record  herewith  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  Nashville  Baimer  eulogizing  the 
life  and  distinguished  service  of  this 
great  Tennessean. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Apr.  4,  1972] 
Btttord  Ellington 

Shock  and  sorrow  mark  Tennessee  in  the 
passing  of  former  Cksv.  Buf(»:d  Ellington — 
more  than  a  name,  a  personality  and  char- 
acter high  on  the  honor  roll  of  the  state; 
esteemed  In  memory  for  the  faith  he  kept 
in  public  service. 

In  that  concept  bespeaking  conviction — 
first  and  foremost,  a  sense  of  duty — acquain- 
tance with  the  man  would  discern  his  proper 
epitaph.  It  was  coextensive  with  his  public 
career;  an  able  steward  In  every  responsibil- 
ity, possessed  of  rare  administrative  skill,  and 
with  that  the  eye  to  discern  and  the  courage 
to  pursue  the  course  of  conscience. 

Buford  Ellington  had  no  Illusions  of  per- 
sonal grandeur;  he  aspired  to  no  garlands  of 
rank  and  adulation.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
people — basically  of  the  soil  that  was  his 
first  calling;  and  he  served  the  people  by 
repeatedly  taking  time  out  from  his  per- 
sonal business.  Though  comfortable  in  the 
presence  of  those  associate  dignitaries  who 
sought  and  received  his  valued  assistance  In 
bearing  problems  of  state — at  both  the  Ten- 
nessee and  the  national  level — he  was  at 
home  on  the  farm;  and  he  shared,  as  one  of 
them,  Lincoln's  classic  view  that  the  Lord 
must  have  loved  common  people  because  He 
had  made  so  many  of  them. 

Tennessee  knew  him  In  that  Image,  with- 
out frills  and  without  subterfuge — speaking 
his  mind  frankly  on  any  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, and  with  a  sense  of  honor  para- 
mount keeping  every  promise. 

As  distinguished  citizen,  as  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  and  as  Chief  Executive  twice 
elected  to  the  highest  office  within  the  power 
of  the  people  to  bestow,  constituents  of  the 
state  he  loved  knew  and  respected  and  hon- 
ored him — feeling  close  to  him  with  the  re- 
gard of  kinship  and  mutual  Interest  he  re- 
ciprocated. 

The  nation  recognized  his  administrative 
stature — as  underscored  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  recruitment  of  him  as  old 
and  trusted  friend  to  serve  as  director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  He  ably  flUed 
that  assignment,  as  the  President's  right  arm 
In  a  period  of  crisis,  and  resigned  that  vital 
national  post  only  to  accept  the  urgent  call 
of  Tennessee  to  stand  again  for  the  guberna- 
torial position. 

The  former  President  put  Into  words  the 
feelings  of  a  personal  and  public  grief  when 
he  noted  that  with  the  passing  of  this  long- 
time associate  "all  50  states  have  lost  an  ad- 
vocate. We  shall  miss  him." 

He  was  one  who  could  fulfill  with  dis- 
tinction the  exacting  standard  started  In  Kip- 
ling's "If": 
"If  you  can  walk  with  crowds  and  keep  your 

virtue. 
Or  talk  with  kings,  nor  lose  the  common 

touch; 
If  neither  foe  nor  loving  friend  can  hurt 

you — 
"If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too 
much  .  .  ." 

The  breadth  of  Buford  Ellington's  Interest 
In  people  was  the  span  of  society;  young  or 
old,  rich  or  poor,  Irrrespectlve  of  race,  they 
were  constituents — and  he  respected  them 
as  people;  the  components  of  a  state  to 
whose  service  he  had  taken  oath. 

In  any  showdown  with  a  threat  against 
peace  and  order  within  the  domain  of  his 
authority,  he  was  always  on  the  side  of 
law;  and  acted  with  courage  when.  In  con- 
trast to  that,  at  some  points  across  the  na- 
tion, there  was  surrender. 

For  Buford  Ellington  believed  In  Integ- 
rity, the  conscience,  the  Judgment  and  cour- 
age, of  the  people  of  Tennessee;  He  reclpro- 
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cated  In  that  the  trust  these  had  placed  In 
him. 

Public  office  In  Its  numerous  aspects  of  as- 
signed responsibility  was,  to  him,  a  public 
trust. 

Heavy  and  time-consuming  as  was  the 
load  he  carried,  involving  the  business  of  his 
state,  he  always  gave  liberally  of  his  time  to 
assist  in  youth  work  .  .  .  the  ready  colleague 
of  Boy  Scout  and  Olrl  Scout  efforts,  Boys 
Club  activities,  4-H  and  Future  Parmer 
work. 

His  dedication  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Tennessee  was  a  feature  of  his  Exec- 
utive tenure;  It  was  an  Interest  antedating 
election  In  that  capacity,  and  did  not  cease 
with  expiration  of  his  term.  Much  of  the 
Industrial  expansion  that  has  occurred,  par- 
ticularly In  the  matter  of  new  Industries  at- 
tracted, was  the  direct  result  of  recruitment 
campaigns  led  by  the  state. 

In  still  another  wondrous  detail,  Buford 
EUlngton  wUI  be  remembered.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished family  man,  beloved  by  his  wife, 
the  treasured  father  and  grandfather — his 
exemplary  home  life  the  Ideal  of  responsible 
society:  the  churchman,  worthy  of  that  Il- 
lustrious calling,  too. 

As  he  honored  the  trust  reposed  In  him 
by  his  state  and  his  generation,  so  will  his- 
tory honor  bis  memory. 


MOSCOW:  THE  CARROT  AND  THE 
STICK  GAME  WITH  WEST  GER- 
MANY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NZW  JZKSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr,  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Union,  currently  the 
opi>osition  party  in  West  Germany,  has 
scored  another  victory  In  the  ongoing 
negotiations  with  Moscow. 

There  has  been  much  attention  given 
recently  to  the  extension  of  visiting  priv- 
ileges to  West  Germans  who  still  have 
relatives  in  the  Eastern  sector.  A  large 
group  was  permitted  to  cross  the  border 
for  Easter  and  another  group  will  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  East  for  Pentecost. 

Those  whose  families  are  personally 
affected  by  this  "thaw"  naturally  have 
strong,  emotional  feelings  supportive  of 
this  easing  of  barriers.  But  emotions 
should  not  be  permitted  to  impair  clear 
thinking  or  an  objective  analysis  of  ex- 
actly what  has  prompted  this  "generos- 
ity" on  the  part  of  the  Communists. 

Any  rational  observer  of  recent  inter- 
national affairs  in  this  area  knows  that 
these  acts  of  Communist  "generosity" 
are  entirely  a  result  of  the  hard  bargain- 
ing position  adopted  by  CBU  Chairman 
Rainier  Barzel  and  his  party  on  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw 
treaties.  If  they  had  not  taken  the  strong 
position  of  opposition  to  the  treaties  that 
they  have  there  would  have  been  no 
Easter  holiday  visits.  The  U.S.S.R.  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  grant  such  a  con- 
cession to  Willy  Brandt,  for  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  gain.  But  because 
the  CDU  opposition  seriously  threatens 
the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  every- 
thing possible  is  being  done  by  Moscow 
to  bolster  the  Brandt  position. 

I  refer  to  this  as  another  CDU  victory, 
because  I  think  the  same  rationale  ex- 
plains Moscow's  recent  acceptance  of  the 
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European  Economic  Community  agree- 
ment. There  is  no  other  explanation  for 
so  important  a  concession  by  the  Soviets. 

Such  concessions  should  also  help  to 
illuminate  the  nature  of  the  treaties  and 
Just  how  much  the  Soviets  obviously  feel 
they  stand  to  gain  from  their  ratifica- 
tion. 

On  March  23, 1  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  an  article  in  our  local  press, 
the  substance  of  which  stamped  Soviet 
leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  as  a  political 
bully  in  his  efforts  to  force  West  German 
ratification  of  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw 
treaties  through  inflexibility  and  threats 
of  confrontation  and  renewal  of  the  cold 
war  if  he  did  not  get  his  way. 

The  bullying  continues,  along  with  the 
coaxing,  as  evidenced  by  tiny  items  in 
Simday's  Washington  Post  which  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  not  have  noted. 

According  to  one  of  those  items,  the 
West  Germans  and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
cently initiated  a  trade  agreement,  but 
the  Soviets  stipulated  that  it  will  not  go 
into  effect  unless  and  until  the  West  Ger- 
man parliament  ratifies  the  so-called 
Moscow  treaty. 

The  other  item  announced  that  the 
foreign  ministers  of  East  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  issued  a  joint  commimi- 
que  last  week  urging  West  Germany  to 
ratify  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  Treaties, 
saying  that  early  approval  of  the  treaties 
would  further  "peaceful  cooperation  in 
Europe"  and  "would  also  be  in  the  long 
term  interests  of  the  States." 

These  Iron  Curtain  puppet  states  are 
obviously  being  prompted  by  their  in- 
creasingly frantic  Soviet  masters  as  a 
means  of  applying  more  subtle  and  indi- 
rect pressure  for  ratification.  Neither 
country  has,  itself,  anything  immediate 
at  stake  in  the  treaties. 

While  the  United  States  and  West 
Germany's  other  allies  have  remained 
aloof  from  an  issue  in  which  they  have 
a  very  vital  stake,  the  Communists  are 
applying  every  conceivable  pressure  to 
bring  about  ratification.  We  have  stayed 
out  of  what  is  described  as  "internal 
German  politics."  Obviously,  the  Com- 
mimists  do  not  consider  it  "internal  Ger- 
man politics,"  or  are  not  above  interfer- 
ing if  they  do. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  we  in  this 
coimtry  recognized  the  treaties  and  the 
Soviet  effort  to  force  their  ratification 
for  the  attempted  diplomatic  coup  they 
are.  It  is  not  "interference"  to  express  a 
position  on  a  matter  which  so  vitally  con- 
cerns the  security  of  the  free  world  when 
the  treaties'  promoters  think  nothing  of 
threatening  and  bullying  or  making  tem- 
porary concessions  in  order  to  achieve 
their  purposes. 

We  can  be  assured,  I  think,  in  new  of 
the  bullying,  that  the  recent  concessions 
are  politically  motivated  and,  therefore, 
temporary  and  ephemeral.  They  have 
been  wrested  from  the  Soviets  as  a  result 
of  CDU's  determined  stand  against  rati- 
fication of  the  treaties  and  the  fact  that 
CDU  is  now  within  one  vote  of  victory 
for  its  position. 

The  items  referred  to  follow: 
For  thk  Recoko 

West  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
initialed  a  trade  agreement,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  has  stipulated  that  It  not  go  Into  ef- 
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feet  until  the  West  German  parliament  rati- 
fies the  nonaggreeslon  treaty  with  Moscow. 

Bonn  Urgh)  To  Ratitt  Pacts 
Bonn,  April  8. — The  foreign  ministers  of 
East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  today 
urged  West  Germany  to  ratify  Its  nonaggres- 
slon  treaties  with  Moscow  and  Wttrsaw,  the 
East  German  news  agency  ADN  said. 

Otto  Wlnzer  of  East  Germany  and  his 
Czechoslovak  counterpart  Bohuslav  Chnou- 
pek  In  a  Joint  communique  Issued  by  ADN  at 
the  close  of  their  foiir-day  meeting  in  East 
Berlin  said  early  ratification  of  the  treaties 
for  peaceful  cooperation  In  Europe. 

It  said  ratification  "would  also  be  in  the 
long  term  interest  of  the  states." 


WHY  HANOI  FIGHTS  ON 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NTW  TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand South  Vietnamese  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  recent  inva- 
sion from  the  north.  They  have  all  fled 
south — away  from  the  invading  Commu- 
nist forces.  They  have  fled  only  because 
they  fear  the  invading  forces. 

It  is  as  amazing  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  it  was  recently  to  Senator  BucxLrs- 
that  there  are  those  among  our  col- 
leagues who  condemn  not  North  Vietnam 
but  President  Nixon. 

To  those  who  say  VietnamlzatlMi  is  a 
failure,  let  them  explain  why  it  is  North 
Vietnam's  regiilar  army  and  not  the 
South  Vietcong  which  is  carrying  the 
battle.  Let  them  explain  how  after  more 
than  a  week  of  intensive  fighting  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  without  any 
U.S.  ground  support,  is  fighting  vigor- 
ously to  defend  their  people  and  their 
major  cities. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  the 
current  invasion  spells  the  doom  of  the 
Vietnam izatlon  program,  let  us  await 
the  outcome  of  the  battle.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Army  is  fighting  the  ground 
actions  alone,  whereas  in  1968  the  United 
States  had  55,000  groimd  troops  there. 
Today  the  United  States  has  fewer  than 
90,000  and  none  of  these  ground  forces 
are  engaged  In  the  combat,  and  further 
reductions  are  continuing  on  schedule. 

To  those  who  Mk  why  President  IWxon 
has  not  ended  the  war  by  now,  let  them 
consider  how  their  statements  have  in- 
fluenced Hanoi  to  continue  the  war  and 
in  their  analyses  of  the  recent  massive 
Invasion  by  the  North  Vietnam  regulars, 
let  them  consider  the  following  state- 
ment, "Why  Hanoi  Fights  On." 

The  statement  follows: 

Why  Hanoi  Fights  On 
(By  Edmund  A.  OuUlon) 

While  Hanoi  broadcasts  Its  thanks  to  the 
Americans  who  march  in  protest  against  the 
wmr,  there  are  other  Americans  who  see  the 
repetition  of  a  grim  and  familiar  pattern. 
Hanoi  moves  by  the  same  calculations  which 
paid  off  for  It  In  the  defeat  of  the  French 
in  1954. 

As  the  late  Ho  Chl  Minh  once  told  the 
French:  "You  will  klU  ten  of  our  men  and 
we  wlU  kill  one  of  yours.  And  In  the  end,  It 
will  be  you  who  will  tire  of  It."  French  power 
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was  shaken  but  not  shattered  by  the  defeat 
at  Dlenblenphu.  What  broke  France  was  the 
collapse  of  will  on  the  home  front.  The 
French  were  fighting  to  preserve  a  hold  in 
Vietnam.  The  Americans  fight  to  preserve  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese — ^the  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  fear  and  reject  Hanoi — ^to 
choose  and  live  by  their  own  government. 
But  North  Vietnam,  having  seen  one  West- 
em  power  worn  down  by  sapping  tactics  on 
the  home  front.  Is  sure  the  same  strategy  will 
pay  off  again.  Indeed,  this  is  what  the  dec- 
larations In  the  Hanoi  press  and  radio  are 
all  about. 

In  Vietnam  today,  the  enemy  grows  weaker 
as  our  side  grows  stronger.  The  situation  Is 
still  precarious  but  President  NUon's  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  plan  shows  real  signs  of  working. 
The  bitter  paradox  Is  that  Hanoi  grows  more 
resolute  as  American  will  seenu  to  waver 
here  at  home.  (This  would  appear  to  be  wish- 
ful thinking  on  the  part  of  Hanoi,  In  view 
of  the  recent  Oallup  poll  and  the  resolution 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  strongly 
supporting  the  President's  plan.)  If  the 
enemy  believes  that  public  opinion  will  force 
an  Immediate  American  pullout,  he  has  no 
reason  to  negotlat«  at  Paris  or  anywhere  else. 
So  long  as  he  believes  the  "peace-marchers" 
are  marching  not  for  peace  but  for  him,  he 
will  carry  on  the  fight,  and  more  American 
and  Vietnamese  men  will  lose  their  lives. 

Another  article  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  one- 
sided in  their  condemnation  of  American 
efforts  in  Vietnam  is  a  study  I  have 
of  how  to  serve  to  prolong  the  war. 

This  article  traces  from  1966  in  a  con- 
densed form  the  abundant  evidence  from 
North  Vietnam's  own  information 
sources.  The  record  shows  that  the  en- 
emy not  only  is  closely  Informed  about 
the  demonstrations  In  the  United  States. 
but  is  also  counting  on  them  to  help  hirn 
win  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  Reader's 
Digest  follows: 
From   Hanoi — With   Thanks — A   Sttjdt   or 

How  Amkrican  Antiwar  Demonstxations 

Servb  To  Prolong  thb  War 

February  27,  1966:  The  North  Vietnamese 
newspaper  Nhan  Dan. 

"In  America  the  debates  on  the  Vietnam- 
ese problem  wlU  become  increasingly  fiercer. 
The  VS.  Imperialist  rear  will  be  the  scene 
of  great  confusion,  which  in  turn  will  exert 
great  Influence  upon  the  morale  of  the  XJS. 
servicemen  on  the  front  line.  That  Is  why  the 
Johnson  clique  Is  very  perplexed  and  afraid, 
faced  with  the  ever  stronger  anti-war  move- 
ment which,  like  a  sharp  knife,  is  stabbing 
them  in  the  back." 

November  6,  1966:  Radio  Hanoi. 

"The  Vietnamese  people  hall  and  support 
the  struggle  waged  by  the  American  people 
against  the  U.S.  war  of  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam, said  Dr.  De  Dinh  Tham,  chairman  of 
the  Vietnam  Peace  Committee.  "This  strug- 
gle Is  a  valuable  encouragement  and  backing 
for  the  Vietnamese  people,  who  sincerely 
thank  the  American  peace  fighters  for  their 
efforts  to  strengthen  their  solidarity  with 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  coordinate  their 
struggle  with  them." 

November  8.  1966:  Radio  Hanoi. 

"The  Vietnamese  people  highly  value  the 
protest  movement  of  the  American  people. 
We  praise  the  American  peace  champions 
who  courageously  turned  the  courts  which 
were  trying  them  Into  forums  to  condemn 
the  war.  We  praise  the  American  JoumaUsts 
and  writers  who,  in  defiance  of  repression 
and  threats,  valiantly  exposed  the  crimes  of 
the  Johnson  clique  in  Vietnam." 

Febr\iary  16,  1967 :  Radio  Hanoi. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  American  people's  pro- 
test movement  has  become  a  real  second  front 
against  U.S.  imperialists  on  the  very  soU  of 
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America.  It  is  the  largest,  most  stirring,  and 
best  organized  mass  movement  In  U.S.  his- 
tory." 

October  17,  1967  (four  days  before  the 
"peace  march"  on  the  Pentagon) :  Radio 
Hanoi. 

"The  South  Vietnam  People's  Committee 
for  Solidarity  With  the  American  People  has 
announced  its  program  to  establish  relations 
with  and  contact  all  progressive  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  in  the  United  States 
who  want  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
situation  In  Vietnam.  The  committee  sent 
a  message  to  the  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee and  the  Students  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee In  New  York: 

"  "We  warmly  hall  your  struggle  from  16  to 
21  October.  Our  struggle  will  certainly  grow 
more  powerful,  and  In  coordination  with  your 
struggle  it  will  certainly  be  capable  of  com- 
pelling the  UJ5.  government  to  put  an  end 
to  its  aggressive  war.  May  the  October  21 
struggle  [the  day  of  the  march  on  the  Pen- 
tagon] mark  a  new  development  In  the  Amer- 
ican people's  movement  for  an  end  of  the 
VS.  war.  We  wish  you  brilliant  success.*" 
August  1968  (approximate) :  Speech  by 
Truong  Chlnh,  chairman  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  North  Vietnam  suid  No.  2  man  In 
the  ruling  party  Politburo. 

"We  are  currently  taking  advantage  of  the 
contradictions  between  the  doves  and  the 
hawks  in  the  American  ruling  class." 

January  23,  1969:  Radio  Hanoi  message  to 
the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam. 

"We  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  success- 
ful march  on  Washington  during  the  Presi- 
dential Inaugural  day  to  welcome  the  victory 
of  the  South  Vietnam  National  Front  for 
Liberation  and  demand  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops.  We  extend  to  you  sincere 
thanks.  We  hope  that  we  would  further  co- 
ordinate our  activities  for  peace  and  real 
independence  in  Vietnam." 

October  6,  1969:  Letter  to  American  stu- 
dents from  Tran  Buu  Kiem,  former  head  of 
the  Vietcong  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

"We  greatly  admire  the  active  and  massive 
participation  of  the  American  youths  and 
students  in  this  fall  movement.  You  ar« 
entering  a  new,  seething  and  violent  strug- 
gle phase.  We  hope  that  you  all  will  pool 
your  efforts  in  achieving  great  success,  thui 
further  accelerating  the  common  movement 
of  the  American  people  against  the  war." 

October  14,  1969:  Message  to  American 
people  from  North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong. 

"This  fall,  the  broad  masses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
many  peace-  and  Justice-loving  American 
personalities,  have  again  started  a  broad 
powerful  drive  to  stop  the  war.  Tlie  Viet- 
namese people  fully  approve  and  warmly  hail 
your  Just  struggle.  We  are  firmly  confident 
that  with  the  solidarity  and  courage  of  our 
two  peoples  the  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  will  end  in  total  victory.  I  wish  your 
fall  offensive  a  brilliant  success." 
October  14,  1969 :  Radio  Hanoi. 
"In  response  to  Nixon's  call  for  unity,  the 
U.S.  people  have  manifested  a  fierce  opposi- 
tion attitude.  The  U.S.  people's  autumn 
struggle  Is  placing  the  Nixon  Administration 
In  an  extremely  difficult,  embarrassed  situa- 
tion. We  consider  this  struggle  the  most 
realistic  support  for  the  Vietnamese  people's 
fight  against  the  United  States." 

October  17,  1969:  Message  from  Xuan 
rhuy,  chief  of  Hanoi's  negotiating  tMun  m 
Pails. 

"I  should  like  today  to  send  warm  greet* 
Ings  to  aU  Americans  and  all  persons  who 
took  part  in  the  October  16  movement.  We 
consider  that  these  legitimate  actions  are  of 
a  nature  both  to  make  the  Paris  conference 
progress  and  to  demand  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration the  complete  and  rapid  withdrawal 
of  the  OIs." 
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October  21,  1969:  Broadcast  from  Hanoi 
to  communist  troops  In  the  South. 

"All  deceitful  tricks  and  threats  of  the 
Nixon  clique  cannot  check  the  American 
people's  wUl.  In  their  valiant  and  persever- 
ing struggle,  the  American  progressives  wUl 
certainly  win  glorious  victories.  The  Nixon 
clique  WlU  certainly  be  completely  defeated 
In  Vietnam." 

November  6,  1969:  Statement  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam. 

"The  Vietnamese  people  hall  the  honest- 
minded  Americans  who,  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Justice  and  the  true  Interests  of  their 
people,  have  courageously  denounced  the 
plans  for  prolonging  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  strongly  demanded  a  quick  and  total 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam." 

November  11,  1969:  Broadcast  to  the  com- 
mimlst  troops  In  South  Vietnam. 

"Deeply  moved  by  the  American  progres- 
sives' struggle  for  the  great  cause,  we  can 
realize  our  great  responsibility  more  clearly. 
The  Americans  are  strxiggllng  for  their  own 
Interests  and  Vietnam's  interest  right  on 
American  soil.  As  for  us,  what  must  we  do 
to  coordinate  with  the  VS.  people's  strug- 
gle? Let  ua  further  stoke  the  fire  of  vic- 
tory on  aU  battlefields.  We  must  be  deter- 
mined to  fight  the  U.S.  aggressors  until  com- 
plete victory." 

November  13,  1969:  Broadcast  to  com- 
munist troops  in  the  South. 

"A  struggle  which  took  to  violence  on  16 
October  1969  wiU  break  out  even  more 
fiercely  on  16  November.  It  will  be  coordi- 
nated by  the  New  MobUlzation  Committee 
to  End  the  Vietnam  War,  one  of  the  largest 
anti-war  organizations  In  the  United  States. 
This  struggle  wUl  have  more  violence  and 
be  on  a  much  larger  and  more  elaborate 
scale  In  all  U.S.  cities  and  state  capitals. 
The  seething  struggle  of  U.S.  youths,  stu- 
dents and  people  Is  urging  us  to  arise  and 
win  final  victory  for  the  fatherland." 

November  14,  1969:  Speech  by  Prof.  Hoang 
Mlnh  Oiam,  North  Vietnamese  minister  of 
culture. 

"We  highly  evaluate  the  great  efforts  of 
various  U.S.  anti-war  organizations  and  well- 
known  notables  who  had  the  initiative  to  or- 
ganize the  Moratorium  Day,  demanding  the 
immediate  return  home  of  all  UjS.  troops 
with  slogans  suited  to  the  American  people's 
urgent  needs  and  Just  aspirations.  We  en- 
thusiastically welcome  the  peace-loving 
Americans  who  have  stood  up  and  strug- 
gled violently  and  bravely  against  the  U.S. 
Administration's  stubborn  attitude  in  pro- 
longing the  war  of  aggression.  Moreover,  we 
regard  the  U.S.  people  as  our  comrades-In- 
arms, animated  by  the  common  goal  of  op- 
posing the  Nixon  Administration's  aggres- 
sive policy  and  war.  The  fall  offensive  drive 
of  the  AmerlcaoL  people  has  made  more 
prominent  our  pe<9le's  Just  cause  and  made 
oiu:  people  more  resolute." 

November  16,  1969:  Communist  broadcast 
from  South  Vietnam. 

"The  'fall  offensive'  Is  sweeping  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  express  our  militant 
solidarity  with  and  gratitude  to  the  true 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  United  States. 
With  all  of  our  hearts  we  wish  to  thank  our 
American  friends." 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  GIBSON 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nation's 
Business  magazine  this  month  calls  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  outstanding  airline 
executives  in  the  country.  He  is  Paul 
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Gibson,  vice  president  of  American  Air- 
lines In  charge  of  urban  and  environ- 
mental affairs. 

I  have  known  Paul  Gibson  for  a  long 
time  and  have  seen  what  he  has  done  to 
help  the  poor  and  the  black.  His  leader- 
ship In  changing  the  curriculum  of  a  vo- 
cational high  school  In  my  district  has 
made  a  world  of  difference  In  that  school. 
Paul  Is  a  real  Inspiration  to  many  black 
youngsters  In  New  York. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  may  know  about  the 
efforts  of  this  black  airline  executive  who 
is  doing  so  much  for  our  cities  and  our 
environment. 
An  AntuNx  OrnciAL  Has  a  Dotcrent  Rottte 

Paul  Gibson's  work  can  take  him  to  Harlem 
one  day  and  Acapulco  the  next. 

His  Job  is  an  unusual  one  in  the  airUne 
Industry — he's  vice  president  of  American 
Airlines  in  charge  of  urban  and  environ- 
mental affairs. 

Mr.  Gibson  Is  responsible  for  the  whole 
spectrum  of  his  company's  programs  dealing 
with  the  quality  of  life — everything  from 
fighting  discrimination  and  urban  decay  to 
helping  protect  the  natural  environment  of 
some  of  the  pleasure  points  served  by  Ameri- 
can. 

Many  corporations  have  specialists  who 
focus  on  virban  problems  or  on  environmental 
problems.  But  Mr.  Gibson  wears  both  hats. 

He  has  a  hand  in  recruiting,  placing  and 
upgrading  minority-group  employees  at 
American,  and  he  is  given  credit  for  opening 
doors  to  minority  suppliers  who  were  con- 
vinced they  could  not  meet  AA's  stiff  pxu"- 
chaslng  standards. 

Also,  Mr.  Gibson  headed  a  task  force  of 
aviation  and  imlon  executives,  concerned 
parents  and  educators,  which  persuaded  the 
City  of  New  York  to  broaden  the  curriculum 
of  a  vocational  high  school  near  Kennedy  Air- 
port. It  now  offers  courses  leading  to  careers 
in  transportation,  travel  and  tourism. 

"Attendance  at  the  school  was  68  per  cent 
not  long  ago,"  says  Mr.  Gibson.  "Today,  It  Is 
90  per  cent,  one  of  the  highest  In  the  city. 
Most  of  these  youngsters  [predominantly 
poor  and  black]  had  never  been  to  an  airport. 
But  now  they  are  well  acquainted  with  Ken- 
nedy and  many  have  been  taken  on  fiights 
over  the  city.  I  think  we  have  convinced 
many  of  them  they  don't  have  to  settle  for 
entry-level  Jobs." 

Currently,  Mr.  Gibson  is  leading  a  drive  to 
keep  Utter  off  New  York's  Third  Avenue, 
where  his  company  and  many  others  are 
headquartered.  He  has  encouraged  several 
companies  to  put  up  money  for  a  giant 
vacuum  cleaner  which  the  city  will  operate 
along  a  18-block  stretch  of  the  avenue,  as 
well  as  to  buy  litter  cans  the  city  says  It 
can't  afford. 

"We  are  the  biggest  carrier  serving  New 
York,  so  when  the  word  is  out  that  New 
York  Is  not  the  place  to  visit,  it  behooves  us 
to  change  that  image,"  he  points  out. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Mexican  resort  city  of 
Acapulco,  Mr.  Gibson  is  overseeing  a  project 
to  eliminate  sewage  pollution.  In  his  spare 
time  he  works  with  Boy  Scouts  In  New  York 
ghetto  areas. 


SHADES  OF  OUR  GRANDFATHERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  HINNISOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  My  Speaker,  in  the  days 
Just  before  REA  emancipated  the  coim- 
tryslde,    new   propeller-tsrpe    windmills 
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could  be  seen  on  many  of  our  farms. 
Many  farms  held  a  cluster  of  these  wind- 
mills. 

They  were  used  to  generate  electricity 
with  wind  power  and  It  was  no  trick  to 
keep  the  farm  operating  electrically  with 
the  wind  that  blew. 

Even  today  in  some  areas  of  our  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  a  few  isolated 
(farms  depend  on  the  wind  for  their 
power. 

It  appears  now,  from  reading  a  news 
column  by  Margery  Bums,  which  ap- 
pears in  many  of  our  Sixth  District  news- 
papers, that  perhaps  we  may  turn  to  the 
wind  for  a  nonpollutlng  source  of  our 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
very  thought-provoking  article  on  wind- 
power  which  appeared  In  Mrs.  Burns' 
column  so  that  It  might  be  shared  with 
my  colleagues  and  the  thousands  of 
oUiers  who  read  the  Record  : 

Shades  or  Ottr  Grandfatkebs 

The  electric  power  companies  have  been 
turned  into  vUlalns  in  the  last  few  years  be- 
cause of  the  pollution  coming  from  their 
plants.  But  Just  imagine  what  villlans  they'd 
be  if  they  didn't  turn  out  enough  electricity 
for  us  I  So,  whatever  they  do  these  days,  they 
have  a  tough  time. 

The  problem  these  companies  have  is  find- 
ing ways  of  giving  us  all  the  power  we  need 
whUe  still  keeping  the  air  and  water  clean. 
It's  a  hard  and  expensive  problem. 

Now  comes  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  William  E.  Heronemus,  with 
two  solutions  to  the  problem.  In  a  paper  pre- 
sented Jan.  12,  1972  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
neers, he  says,  "This  paper  Is  a  statement 
of  advocacy  and  a  gentle  protest.  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  of  the  hundreds  who  have 
raised  their  voices  concerning  the  energy 
crisis  In  the  past  few  years  has  been  fair  or 
even  accurate  regarding  two  sources  of  energy 
available  within  the  United  States,  avaUable 
for  exploitation.  I  speak  of  power  from  the 
vrind  and  power  from  ocean  thermalgra- 
dients  ..." 

He  goes  on  to  tell  about  the  experiments 
which  were  made  In  the  late  1930's  and  1940's 
with  wind -power  In  our  country  and  In  Ger- 
many during  World  War  n.  Because  of  the 
times,  during  the  war  and  right  afterwards, 
wind-power  was  given  up  as  a  source  of 
power. 

But  later  experiments  are  showing  that 
power  coming  from  the  wind  and  ocean  can 
be  used  very  successfully  In  this  country,  and 
the  advantages  over  coal  or  atomic  pow« 
are  terrific.  There's  no  dust,  or  fumes,  or 
cooling  water.  The  assembly-line  techniques 
need  to  bvilld  these  systems  can  easily  be  used 
by  existing  aircraft,  automobile  or  armament 
factories.  And  these  same  techniques  are  so 
well  understood  that  the  "perfected  machines 
could  start  to  fiow  from  assembly  lines  In 
three  years." 

Prof.  Heronemus  says,  "Recent  literature 
concerning  the  Energy  Crisis  has  failed  to 
give  appropriate  emphasis  to  two  major 
sources  of  pollution-free  energy:  large-scale 
Wind  Power  and  large-scale  Ocean  Thermal 
Gradient  Machines.  Those  sources,  coupled 
with  a  hydrogen-plus-fuel-cell  distribution 
and  electricity-generation  concept,  offer  a 
chance  to  place  the  entire  electric  utUity  and 
transportation  Industry  in  the  country  on  a 
pollution-free  Invariant  energy  basis. 

"An  acceptable  technology  exists  for  all 
aspects  of  both  processes :  five  years'  develop- 
ment with  existing  underemployed  technical 
talent  oould  improve  that  technology.  The 
components  are  those  that  oould  be  manu- 
factured In  existing  underemployed  indus- 
trial plants  using  existing  labor  forces. 
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"The  electricity  produced  by  the  proposed 
systems  Is  economic  even  by  today's  false 
yardsticks:  by  1980  It  would  be  a  genuine 
bargain. . . . 

"Is  the  United  States  willing  to  give  proper 
attention  to  some  very  unsophisticated,  low- 
key,  gentle,  alternative  solutions  to  her 
energy  crisis?" 

Shades  of  our  grandfathers  with  their 
windmills  dotting  the  country  side! 

And  the  power  companies  will  turn  back 
into  heroes,  besides  solving  their  problems. 
If  they  can  use  the  wind  and  ocean  as  their 
source  of  power.  It's  an  exciting  idea. 


TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  HONORING 
STAN  "CONSTANTINO"  W.  RAFPA 
FOR  HIS  50  YEARS  OP  DEVOTED 
SERVICE  AS  A  MEMBER  AND  OF- 
FICER OF  ALPHA  Pm  DELTA 
FRATERNITY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NIW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  Stan  Raffa 
was  bom  in  Manhattan  of  Italian  immi- 
grant parents.  He  lived  for  30  years  of 
his  life  in  New  York  and  presently  lives 
in  Dumont,  N.J. 

He  attended  public  school  in  New  York 
City.  Pursuing  a  natural  technical  abil- 
ity, he  attended  Brooklyn  Technical  High 
School  noted  for  its  requirements  of  ex- 
cellence in  academic  achievement. 

Upon  graduation,  he  entered  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  in  1943.  He  was  sent 
to  OTS  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  However, 
the  need  for  troops  in  Europe  found  him 
assigned  to  the  106th  Infantry  Division 
as  a  private  first  class.  He  saw  action  in 
Europe  and  on  December  16,  1944.  was 
captured  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge, 
spending  the  rest  of  the  war  as  a  pris- 
oner. He  was  liberated  on  Easter  Sunday. 
1945,  by  the  victorious  Allied  Armies  then 
sweeping  across  Germany. 

He  attended  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  pursixing  an  engineering  de- 
gree. While  there,  he  joined  Alpha  Phi 
Delta  Fraternity,  Delta  Chapter  in  Jan- 
uary of  1949.  He  was  extremely  active  as 
an  undergraduate  brother  of  Delta  Chap- 
ter, holding  the  office  of  treasurer  and 
then  president.  As  treasurer,  his  policies 
assured  the  financial  stability  of  the 
chapter  and  its  membership  grew  to  the 
largest  niunber  in  its  history,  under  his 
leadership  as  president.  He  found  time 
to  publish  biweekly  Delta  Doings  which 
kept  both  imdergraduate  and  aliminl 
pleasantly  informed  on  chapter  affairs. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  helping  with 
employment  opportimities — an  effort 
which  gained  emplosonent  in  industry 
for  over  25  Alpha  Phi  Delta  men  in  the 
early  1950's. 

Broadening  his  scope  in  the  activities 
of  Alpha  Phi  Delta,  he  became  editor  of 
the  Metrovox,  a  monthly  newspaper  of 
the  third  district  of  Alpha  Phi  Delta 
which  was  sent  to  1,400  members  of  the 
fraternity  in  the  metropolitan  New  York 
area.  This  led  to  his  appointment  as 
editor  of  the  Kleos,  the  nationwide  news- 
paper of  Alpha  Phi  Delta  Fraternity  in 
1956.  He  held  this  position  for  12  years. 
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In  1968  he  was  elected  vice  president  of 
Alpha  Phi  Delta  and  was  imanimously 
voted  to  the  presidency  in  1970. 

He  was  voted  outstanding  undergrad- 
uate in  1951  and  received  the  certificate 
of  merit  as  outstanding  alumni  in  1961. 
He  presently  is  compiling  a  50-year  his- 
tory of  Alpha  Phi  Delta  Fraternity. 

He  left  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn to  take  a  position  with  Bosch  Arma 
Corp.  of  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  in  1951.  He 
continued  his  education  at  night  and  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
Adelphi  University.  With  Bosch  Arma 
Corp.,  he  advanced  to  the  position  of 
test  operations  supervisor  at  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base  in  California. 

He  presently  is  a  vice  president  with 
Western  Union  and  was  director  of  their 
shared  Information  systems  programs  at 
the  technological  laboratories  in  Nah- 
wah,  N.J. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  TRANS-POLAR 
AIR  SERVICE 
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HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  15  years 
ago  regularly  scheduled  flights  across  the 
North  Pole  made  front  page  headlines  as 
part  of  man's  conquest  of  space.  Those 
headlines  chronicled  the  start  of  sched- 
uled Trans-Polar  air  service  from  Eu- 
rope via  Anchorage.  Alaska  to  the  Orient, 
by  SAS  in  1957.  Through  this  feat  Alaska 
and  Anchorage  have  enjoyed  an  ever  in- 
creasing growth  in  the  airline  industry 
and  the  tourist  industry. 

That  anniversary  was  celebrated  last 
month  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  An- 
chorage Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Anchorage  Rotary  Club  in  Anchorage. 
B.  John  Heistein,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  North  American  Division 
of  Scandinavian  Airlines,  was  the  kesmote 
speaker,  and  in  his  remarks  Mr.  Heistein 
touches  on  the  great  potential  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  as  a  growing  domestic 
market,  sound  financial  investment  and 
tourist  attraction — all  foimded  on  trade. 

I  call  Mr.  Heistein's  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  Members  and  all 
others  who  share  with  me  the  "vision 
of  Alaska." 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remabks  bt  B.  John  Heistein 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  any  of  ua  from 
SAS  in  New  York  to  come  here  to  Anchor- 
age. Your  welcome  is  so  warm,  and  your 
regard  for  SAS  so  flattering,  that  I  wlah  we 
could  make  the  trip  a  lot  more  often. 

It's  an  especlaUy  good  feeling  today.  We 
take  great  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 
Alaska  became  a  full-fledged  part  of  the 
SAS  system  even  before  it  got  the  same 
status  in  the  American  Union.  In  theae 
days  of  short  memories,  when  the  popular 
motto  Is  "What  have  you  done  for  us  lately?" 
we  are  all  the  more  touched  by  your  initia- 
tive In  celebrating  this  15th  anniversary 
of  what  we  will  always  consider  one  of  our 
really  monumental  achievements  as  an  air- 
line. 

Flying  across  the  Pole  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule with  a  regular  payload  is  pretity  rou- 
tine today.  But  only  16  years  ago.  It  was  a 
great  adventure  which  was  reported  on  front 


pages  throughout  the  world  as  part  of  man's 
conquest  of  space.  I  am  happy  that  the 
man  who  helped  so  greatly  to  transform 
that  Adventure  Into  the  science  of  Polar 
navigation  oan  be  with  us  today.  Colonel 
Balchen  needs  no  introduction  in  Alaska; 
but  I  do  want  to  record  our  regard  for  him 
as  a  great  American  and  a  great  Norwegian; 
aa  a  conqueror  of  both  Poles;  as  a  great  air- 
man; as  a  living  bridge  between  the  SAS  of 
today  and  its  original  format — and,  inciden- 
tally, as  an  artist  whose  work  we  are  proud 
to  display  in  our  SAS  collection. 

Our  P'resldent,  Knut  Hagrup.  who  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  Trans-Polar  proj- 
ect when  he  was  our  Vice  President  of  Oper- 
ation, has  asked  me  to  express  his  apprecia- 
tion for  your  kindness  here  today  and  also 
to  convey  his  warmest  good  wishes  to  Col- 
onel Balchen. 

Last  night,  we  had  a  small  family  party 
here  for  the  SAS  people  in  Anchorage,  our 
sales  and  station  staff,  and  the  flight  deck 
and  cabin  crew  for  the  Trans-Polar  route 
who  make  their  temporary  homes  here.  It 
was  good  to  see  what  a  happy  and  healthy 
lot  they  are  in  this  brisk  and  stimulating 
atmosphere;  and  I  should  like  to  thank  you 
for  having  made  them  feel  so  much  at  home 
in  Alaska. 

I  don't  know  what  It's  like  up  here,  but 
back  In  the  East  we  are  going  through 
a  flt  of  what  one  might  call  an ti -establish - 
mentarlanlsm.  Businessmen  and  community 
leaders  are  pretty  heavily  discounted,  except 
perhaps  among  their  fellows,  but  the  fact 
remains  tha;t  they  still  are  the  men  and 
women  who  have  taken  on  the  responsibUlty 
for  keeping  the  economy  ticking  and  keep- 
ing society  viable,  whether  it  is  popular  or 
not.  Someone,  someday  will  write  a  history 
of  America  in  which  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Rotary  Clubs  are  given  the  credit 
they  deserve.  Meanwhile,  although  my  voice 
may  not  be  a  big  one,  I'd  like  to  raise  it  in 
appreciation  for  the  vital  role  you  have 
played  In  the  buUdlng  of  Alaska  as  a  good 
place  for  men  and  women  to  live  and  work 
and  raise  their  families. 

Modest  as  our  presence  here  may  be,  we 
feel  very  much  a  part  of  this  process.  SAS, 
too,  has  been  touched  by  the  vision  of  Alaska, 
and  SAS.  too,  has  a  stake  In  it.  As  a  foreign 
carrier,  flying  the  flags  of  three  other  coun- 
tries, we  cannot  have  opinions  about  many 
matters  here,  but  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  State,  the  building  of  Its  pros- 
perity and  the  expansion  of  its  trade  and 
influence,    are    very   much    our   business. 

So  today,  I  hope  to  concentrate  on  talking 
business — and  In  a  pretty  business-like 
fashion.  I'm  sure  you  all  know  that  An- 
chorage came  Into  our  system  15  years  ago 
as  a  way  station  on  the  route  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  was  perhaps  analagous 
to  the  establishment  at  a  hitherto  obscure 
harbor  of  a  oocUlng  station  for  the  first 
Bteamshlpw  In  Asian  waters.  Today,  that  har- 
bor is  the  great  and  bustling  olty  of  Singa- 
pore. I'm  not  going  to  press  the  analogy  too 
far,  except  to  say  that  It  is  a  good  case  his- 
tory of  how  a  port  of  call  oan  become  a  great 
workshop,  a  great  market  and  a  great  metro- 
polis, founded  on  trade. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  our  vision  of  Alaska.  We 
have  come  part  way  to  Its  realization.  Fifteen 
years  ago.  Anchorage  represented  a  100  per 
cent  expense  Item  on  our  system  account 
books.  Today,  thanks  to  the  development  of 
Alaskan  trade  and  the  Alaskan  economy,  the 
picture  is  different:  we  still  spend  twice  as 
much  here  as  we  earn,  but  trade  and  travel 
have  developed  to  the  point  where  Anchorage 
is  a  respectable  sales  district  In  oiu  scheme 
of  things. 

Obviously,  we  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Anchorage  will  be  a  self-supporting 
unit  in  the  SAS  system  and  perhaps  return 
a  bit  of  profit.  I'm  sure  the  day  will  come, 
of  Alaska,  but  as  a  businessman,  I'd  like  to 
see  it  sooner.  And  as  businessmen  yourselves, 
I'm  sure  you  would  agree. 
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How  Is  It  to  be  done?  Of  course,  we'd 
like  to  see  a  lot  more  Alaskans  going  to  Eu- 
rope, for  both  trade  and  tourism.  After  aU, 
on  ttie  Polar  projection,  Copenhagen  and 
Oslo  and  Stockholm  are  not  much  further 
away  from  Anchorage  than  New  York  or 
Washington,  and  the  beaches  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  no  further  away  from  Florida. 
I'm  not  suggesting  that  you  give  up  your 
ties  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  but  I  do 
suggest  that  you  know  your  options  and 
make  the  most  of  them. 

On  the  toiu^t  side,  we're  doing  our  best 
with  new  and  lower  fares  and  more  attrac- 
tive tour  packages  of  all  kinds.  I  won't  go 
into  them  here,  but  John  Kucala  or  any  of 
the  travel  agents  in  Alaska — whom  we  re- 
gard as  oiu-  full  partners  in  thU  enterprise — 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  about  them. 

I  realize  that  you  cannot  spend  what  you 
do  not  earn,  so  I  would  also  suggest  that  you 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  earnings  oppor- 
tunities offered  you  by  this  quick,  con- 
venient non-stop  facility  to  Scandinavia  and 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  enterpris- 
ing men  among  you  who  can  find  In  the  mar- 
ket place  of  Scandinavia — where  trades  and 
conditions  are  often  much  like  your  own — 
products  and  processes  which  can  profitably 
be  applied  to  Alaska. 

And  I  feel  equally  confident  that  there 
are  Alaskan  products  for  which  you  can  find 
a  demand  in  these  well-off  countries  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Polar  flight.  Today  It  may 
be  fur  articles  and  native  handicrafts,  fish 
and  other  edibles;  tomorrow,  I  am  sure,  it 
will  be  a  range  of  other  and  more  sophisti- 
cated items.  Again,  this  is  no  place  for  a 
market  survey,  but  if  you  are  interested, 
our  people  here  and  in  Europe  will  be  hap- 
py to  help  any  of  you  explore  possibilities 
and  contact  Interested  parties  on  the  other 
side. 

There  is  one  area  in  which  Alaska  has  In- 
exhaustible resources  and  immediate  oppor- 
tunities— your  wide  open  spaces  and  your 
facilities  for  recreation.  We  would  like  to 
see  Alaska  make  more  of  its  own  attractions 
for  the  city-bound  tourist  from  cramped  and 
crowded  Europe.  You  have  some  of  the  world's 
best  fishing,  and  your  moose,  caribou,  bear 
and  mountain  sheep  should  be  a  great  at- 
traction for  hunters — and  perhaps  more  for 
people  who  prefer  to  see  and  photograph 
wild  life,  as  do  the  thousands  who  take  our 
safari  tours  to  Africa  these  days.  Alaska  has 
a  very  great  deal  to  attract  the  tourist:  the 
problem  is  to  make  It  known.  We  hope  that 
you  win  do  more  to  spread  the  awareness 
of  Alaska  in  the  tourist  markets  of  Europe 
and  we  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  you  In 
any  effort  you  may  undertake. 

To  carry  out  my  theme,  and  because  some 
of  what  I  say  may  be  picked  up  by  Scandi- 
navian news  media,  I'd  like  to  use  this  oc- 
casion to  say  a  few  words  directly  to  them. 
To  them,  I  would  say  this:  Alaska  Is  still 
a  frontier — it  Is  a  great  book  in  which  men 
may  still  write  chapters  of  their  own,  and 
not -Just  footnotes  to  what  preceding  gen- 
erations have  already  packed  on  the  page. 
The  dajrs  of  the  land  rush,  when  settlers 
could  find  on  a  free  homestead  in  Alaska 
the  opportunities  they  could  not  get  at  home, 
are  probably  over  now;  but  then  the  con- 
ditions which  forced  so  many  Scandinavians 
to  seek  free  land  In  America  are  also  things 
of  the  past.  What  Alaska  offers  today  Is  what 
a  great  many  ambitious  and  enterprising 
Scandinavians  are  looking  for — opportunities 
for  professionals,  for  enterprisers  and  for  In- 
vestors. Alaska  may  have  enough  hands  for 
the  time  being,  but  It  offers  virtually  un- 
limited scope  for  heads  and  money. 

There  are  sizeable  opportunities  In  Alas- 
ka for  light  manufactiu'lng  of  consimier 
goods  for  a  growing  domestic  market,  from 
tableware  to  furniture.  Alaska  offers  oppor- 
tunities In  food  processing  and  meat  pack- 
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Ing.  Its  forest  products  potential  Is  a  great 
one.  It  offers  a  very  interesting  field  for 
some  of  the  housing  and  construction  tech- 
niques which  have  become  so  highly  de- 
veloped in  Scandinavia.  With  its  tourism  po- 
tential, it  cannot  help  but  open  attractive 
prospects  for  investment  In  hotels  and  Inns — 
and  In  the  service  trades  needed  to  operate 
them. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  at  the  moment  that 
Scandinavian  crowns  will  get  you  more  dol- 
lars today  than  ever  before;  and  those  crowns 
Invested  in  Alaska  can  produce  a  better  re- 
turn. The  same,  I  think,  applies  to  the 
investment  of  talent  and  expertise :  the  Scan- 
dinavian with  a  skill,  a  profession  or  an 
Idea  may  well  expect  a  greater  personal  re- 
ward from  Investing  It  In  this  wide  open 
land  of  Alaska. 

In  addressing  these  remarks  to  our  own 
people  back  home,  I  should  add  that  they 
will  be  considering  a  country  In  which 
Scandinavians  have  deep  roots  and  a  pretty 
good  reputation.  After  all,  it  was  a  Dane, 
Vitus  Bering,  who  discovered  Alaska;  and 
Alaskans  pay  as  much  honor  to  Amundsen 
for  his  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage  as 
Norwegians  do  for  any  of  his  other  great 
accomplishments.  Thousands  of  individual 
Scandinavians — the  fishermen  of  "Little  Nor- 
way" at  Petersburg,  the  Lapp  herders  in  the 
Westward  region  and  a  lot  of  others  here 
in  Anchorage  or  the  other  cities  of  the 
State — have  already  made  their  personal 
discoveries  of  Alaska.  I  think  most  of  them 
are  happy  they  did  so. 

As  people  who  are  responsible  for  turning 
out  a  lot  of  promotional  literature,  we  gen- 
erally allow  for  a  little  poetic  license  in 
what  we  read.  But  to  our  friends  back  in 
Europe,  there  are  a  couple  of  paragraphs  in  a 
magnificent  publication  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  which  I'd  like  to  quote  with  100  per- 
cent endorEcment.  The  first  paragraph  Is 
this: 

"The  opportunities  In  Alaska  challenge 
men's  spirits.  Those  who  have  taken  up  the 
challenge  have  led  Alaska  to  the  threshold  of 
the  greatest  economic  development  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  opportunity  to 
Implement  this  development  is  yours." 

And  the  second  Is  this : 

"Is  there  still  room  In  Alaska?  Still  time? 
For  the  newcomer  with  vision,  yes.  No  reser- 
vations, no  waiting  In  line.  Just  step  up 
with  the  Alaskan  dream  In  your  pocket  and 
the  will  to  work  In  your  heart." 

Mr.  President,  if  you  can  get  us  some  extra 
copies  of  that  publication,  we'd  like  to  get 
them  into  the  hands  of  Scandinavians  who 
have  dreams  and  will. 

For  one  final  moment,  let  me  bring  my  re- 
marks back  home.  In  anticipating  this  very 
pleasant  occasion,  we  gave  considerable 
thought  to  what  we  might  bring  here  today 
as  a  memento  of  our  appreciation  for  what 
Anchorage  and  Alaska  have  meant  to  us. 
We  decided  finally  that  It  should  be  some- 
thing which  llltistrates  the  role  of  an  Inter- 
national airline,  not  merely  as  a  public 
utility,  but  as  a  bridge  between  peoples 
and  cultures.  So  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  bringing  here  today  a  collection  of  books 
about  Scandinavia,  which  I  would  like  to 
present  now  to  the  people  of  Alaska  through 
the  Anchorage  Public  Library.  I  hope  that  as 
many  people  as  possible  will  enjoy  them. 


NATIONAL  ARTHRITIS  MONTH 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF  COLOKADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  need  for  increased  awareness  by  the 
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public  of  the  causes,  treatments,  and  ef- 
fects of  the  Nation's  No.  1  crippling  dis- 
eases, arthritis,  and  the  rheumatic  dis- 
eases. I  am  today  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  May  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month." 

Arthritis  and  the  rheumatic  diseases 
affect  over  17  million  Americans  and  are 
second  only  to  heart  disease  as  the  most 
widespread  chronic  illnesses  in  the 
United  States  today.  Approximately  15 
percent  of  those  afflicted  are  unable  to 
carry  on  their  major  actinty,  resulting 
in  an  economic  loss  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1  year  of  over  $200  million 
in  reduced  income  and  excise  tax  col- 
lections alone. 

While  the  search  for  effective  treat- 
ments of  various  forms  of  these  diseases 
continues,  the  primary  cause  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  the  most  crippling  form 
of  arthritis,  is  still  imknown.  National 
attention  and,  consequently.  Federal 
funds  are  largely  directed  toward  re- 
search in  the  treatment  of  acute  dis- 
eases, which  actually  affect  fewer  Ameri- 
cans than  the  chronic  illnesses.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases, spent  little  more  than  8.6  percent 
of  the  $13  million  in  Federal  fimds  in  fis- 
cal year  1969  for  arthritis  research  and 
treatment. 

During  the  past  7  years,  arthritis 
training  research  grants  have  actually 
declined  from  $1,766,000  to  $1,410,000. 
which,  taking  into  accoimt  increased 
price  levels,  indicates  a  decrease  of  al- 
most one-third  in  this  program. 

Treatment  facilities  and  clinics  pre- 
pared to  handle  the  many  arthritis  vic- 
tims are  inadequate:  there  are  only  50 
first-rate  arthritis  research-treatment- 
care  centers  in  the  United  States  and 
about  300  clinics. 

Fiuthermore.  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems that  creates  the  "delivery  gap"  in 
medical  care  is  the  need  for  more  physi- 
cians trained  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  arthritis  and  the  rheumatic 
diseases.  There  are  approximately  2,200 
physicians  who  are  members  of  the 
American  Rheumatism  Association,  only 
some  of  whom  can  be  actually  designated 
as  rheumatologists.  Most  of  these  doctors 
are  located  in  or  near  large  cities,  there- 
by depriving  many  arthritis  victims  of 
medical  care  easily  accessible  in  the  rural 
areas.  Even  though  the  need  for  more 
trained  personnel  is  great  and  continues 
to  grow,  qualified  physicians  wishing  to 
specialize  in  rheumatology  cannot  find 
fellowships  or  traineeships,  and  only  57 
of  the  Nation's  100  medical  schools  offer 
a  full  program  of  courses  in  this  field. 

Clearly,  the  disabling  effects  of  arthri- 
tis and  the  rheumatic  diseases  upon 
many  once  active  Americans  and  the 
compelling  need  for  adequate  treatment 
facilities  and  more  research  to  determine 
the  causes  and  possible  cures  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  and  become  a  focus  of  national 
concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  recommending  to  the 
President  that  the  month  of  May  in  each 
year  be  designated  as  "National  Arthritis 
Month."  Since  this  is  also  the  period 
when  the  National  Arthritis  Foundation 
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conducts  Its  annual  fundraising  drive,  I 
urge  the  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  support  this  organization's 
efforts  by  bringing  research  and  better 
treatment  facilities  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 


FREEDOM— MY  RESPONSIBILITy 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Patrick  Henry,  on  March  23, 
1775,  stated: 

Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
pxwchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  It,  Almighty  Gkxl!  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take;  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death  I 

He  knew  that  freedom  was  earned  and 
that  it  must  be  nourished  and  pro- 
tected. 

Patrick  Henry,  and  the  other  patriots 
that  formed  this  Nation,  insisted  upon 
the  inclusion  of  certain  freedoms  in  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Due  to  their  foresight, 
we  are  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion, the  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
assembly. 

To  protect  those  freedoms,  Americans 
have  died  on  foreign  and  domestic  soil. 

No  less  than  the  fathers  of  our  coun- 
try, we  have  a  responsibility  to  encourage 
freedom  to  flourish  and  grow. 

In  keeping  with  this  custom,  for  21 
years  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Auxiliary  No.  86  In  Lynwood,  Calif.,  has 
sponsored  an  essay  program  In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  of  the  schools  located 
in  Lynwood. 

This  year  the  theme  for  the  essay  was 
"Freedom— My  Responsibility."  Him- 
dreds  of  essays  are  received  each  year, 
and  from  these,  7  to  10  of  the  most  out- 
standing are  selected  for  awards  and 
special  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  commend  aU  of  those  students  who 
participated  in  this  program. 

A  special  word  of  thanks  should  go 
to  Mrs.  Lucille  Kanka  who  has  chaired 
this  event  for  the  past  21  years. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  commend 
those  students  who  received  special 
recognition  for  their  essays.  Debbie 
Pierce,  from  the  Janle  P.  Abbott  School, 
won  first  place.  Debbie  Oramllch,  from 
the  Janle  P.  Abbott  School,  won  second 
place.  Diana  Jobst,  from  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  School,  won  third  place. 

The  students  whose  essays  were  ac- 
corded honorable  mention  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Paulmena  Tlnsley,  St.  Emydius 
School;  Pam  Leon,  Will  Rogers  School; 
Edith  Parrott,  Woodrow  Wilson  School; 
Greg  Goodan,  Roosevelt  School;  Denlse 
Anderson,  Roosevelt  School;  Tamara 
Renee  Inma,  Roosevelt  School;  and  Mi- 
chelle Marquis,  Janle  P.  Abbott  School. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  Include  the  winning  essays.  The  essays 
follow: 

"Freedom — Mt  Responsibiijtt" 
(By  Debbie  Pierce,  Janle  P.  Abbott  School) 
Webster  saya,  freedom  Is  the  state  of  being 
free;  independence  and  liberty.  Free  is  being 
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able  to  decide  for  yourself.  Independence  Is 
freedom  from  rule  by  others.  Liberty  Is  priv- 
ileges given  to  us.  As  a  sixth  grader  by 
Webster's  definition,  I  have  not  experienced 
much  freedom  although  the  older  I  get  the 
more  freedom  I'm  given.  To  say  how  free- 
dom Is  my  responsibility  Is  a  bard  thing  to 
do. 

I  do  know  that  freedom  Is  not  free.  We 
have  to  work  at  it  and  sometimes  even  fight 
for  it.  It  would  take  everyone  to  make  free- 
dom work  completely. 

I  feel  my  responsibility  Is  to  learn  all  I 
can  about  my  coiintry  and  Its  government. 
To  find  out  how  our  laws  are  made  and  our 
representatives  are  elected.  By  doing  this, 
when  I  become  an  adult  I  will  know  the  right 
way  to  go  about  making  my  country  better 
to  live  In.  As  an  adult  I  would  try  to  keep 
my  coimtry  as  free  as  possible.  No  country 
can  have  complete  freedom,  but  the  United 
States  has  the  best  system. 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  our 
country  must  do  Is  learn  to  get  along  with 
one  another.  The  whites,  the  blacks,  the 
orientals  and  all  the  other  races  must  learn 
to  accept  one  another.  We  must  be  able  to 
live  In  peace  with  each  other,  to  respect 
others,  their  customs  and  their  ways  of  life. 

Each  generation  has  the  responsibility  to 
keep  our  country  free  and  to  do  all  they 
can  to  give  Americans  their  freedom.  My 
generation  will  decide  what  type  of  govern- 
ment It  wants  and  I  wlU  do  my  part  to 
make  America  proud  of  my  generation. 

When  more  people  care  about  people  then 
more  people  wlU  know  what  freedom  Is  all 
about. 

"Feehxjm — My  Responsibiijtt" 

(By  Debbie  Oramllch,  Janle  P.  Abbott 
School) 

Freedom  Is  my  responsibility.  God  gave  \is 
the  land,  our  forefathers  fought  to  keep  it 
free.  It  Is  my  duty  to  keep  this  land  free  so 
It  never  returns  to  the  system  of  slavery. 
Many  people  lost  their  lives  fighting  for  free- 
dom. 

The  men  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  the  Marines  must  be  responsible  to  do 
their  best  for  their  country.  Their  lives  will 
be  risked  many  times  while  serving  their 
country. 

I  must  be  confident  of  myself  to  be  a  civi- 
lized American.  When  I  am  old  enough  to 
vote  I  must  be  able  to  know  who  the  best 
person  Is.  I  shoxild  be  well  informed  about 
each  of  the  candidates  who  are  running  for 
city,  state,  and  national  offices.  I  also  have 
the  freedom  to  voice  my  opinion  In  my  com- 
munity. 

I  am  active  In  school  and  community  proj- 
ects and  I  am  also  aware  of  what  Is  going  on 
In  my  community. 

When  I  am  an  adult  I  will  stlU  have  the 
opportunity  to  voice  my  opinion  and  I  vrUl 
continue  to  be  active  In  city  and  commimity 
projects.  I  will  be  as  helpftil  as  possible 
to  keep  America  a  free  country.  That  Is  why 
Freedom  Is  My  Responsibility. 

Third  Place:  "Freedom — Mr  RxspoNsisiLrrT" 
(By  Diana  Jobst,  Woodrow  Wilson  School) 

The  freedom  of  America  Is  depending  on 
the  young  i>eople  of  today  because  we  are 
the  ones  who  will  govern  our  country  some 
day.  It  Is  up  to  me  and  my  generation  to 
keep  America's  freedom.  We  are  the  ones  who 
will  protect  America  from  losing  Its  Ameri- 
canism through  loss  of  freedom  for  each  In- 
dividual. 

Shields  were  used  long  ago  in  fighting,  to 
help  protect  men  from  harm.  That  Is  just 
what  we  the  young  people  of  America  are — 
Shields!  We  will  protect  America's  freedom 
from  Its  enemies  like  shields  protected  men 
from  their  enemies  many  years  ago.  With 
every  shield  there  Is  a  sword.  Our  BUI  of 
Rights  and  our  Constitution  are  the  swords 
that  go  with  the  shields  of  Americanism. 

I  think  that  we  all  can  make  America  a 
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free  place  to  live.  When  I  said  a  free  place  to 
live,  I  am  not  saying,  get  rid  of  the  Jails  and 
get  rid  of  the  government,  but  I  am  saying  to 
be  free  by  the  way  of  the  laws  that  were  made 
to  obey.  We  all  must  learn  what  freedom  Is 
before  we  can  truly  understand  It.  I  have 
learned  what  freedom  Is,  I  do  understand  it 
and  I  accept  the  challenge  of  protecting  it. 

"Freedom — Mr  Responsibilitt" 

HONORABLE    MENTION 

(By  Paiilmena  Tlnsley,  St.  Emydius  School) 
Freedom — My  Responsibility  . . .  First  of  all 
what  Is  freedom?  Well,  is  It  something  you 
can  hold  on  to?  Is  It  something  you  can 
have  wherever  you  go?  Is  it  something  that 
exists  all  over  the  world?  If  you  look  "free- 
dom" up  In  a  dictionary  you  would  probably 
find  a  meaning  something  like  the  following : 
1.  being  free,  2.  liberty;  power  of  choosing 
what  you  will  do.  3.  free  use.  4.  too  great 
liberty.  6.  ease  of  movement  or  action.  Do 
you  agree  with  these  meanings? 

Is  it  my  responsibility?  Is  it  yours?  It  might 
be  neither.  It  might  be  both.  But  If  it  Is  mine 
and  yours  what  can  we  do  to  make  this 
freedom  our  responsibility?  We  could  maybe 
try  to  spread  freedom  to  people  and  places. 
We  could  try  to  tell  people  what  this  thing 
"means."  Do  you  think  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  everyone?  It  probably  would  be.  But 
think  about  it.  What  about  the  people  that 
aren't  all  sugar  and  spice.  Everyone  is  not 
perfect.  Sometimes  these  people  try  to  stretch 
their  freedom  and  Interfere  with  someone 
else's  life  and  freedom.  It's  our  responsibility 
to  stop  this  or  who  will. 

Some  people  say,  "I  don't  want  to  get  in- 
volved." What  If  nobody  wanted  to  get  in- 
volved. Then  what  would  they  say?  So,  re- 
member, freedom  is  my  responsibility,  free- 
dom is  your  responsibility.  If  you  want  free- 
dom, you've  got  to  work  for  It. 

"Freedom — Mt  RESPONSiBrLiTT" 
(By  Pam  Leon,  WUl  Rogers  School) 

Freedom  Is  my  responsibility,  because,  I 
thank  God,  I  am  an  American,  and  I  was 
bom  free.  My  freedom  and  your  freedom  is 
guaranteed  by  the  "Bill  of  Rights."  The  "top 
ten"  of  our  Nation's  rules  of  law  as  set  forth 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  Vietnam  today  there  are  many  people 
who  are  fighting  for  their  freedom.  Thou- 
sands of  our  boys  have  fought  beside  them; 
many  will  not  come  back  to  enjoy  this  won- 
derful homeland  that  is  free. 

Freedom  as  we  know  it  In  America  will 
keep  its  wonderful  meaning  so  long  as  it  is 
prized  and  not  abused  among  the  young 
people,  and  I  wlU  meet,  in  deed  and  In  word. 
every  chaUenge  to  keep  my  coimtry  free. 

It  is  my  responsibility  to  feel  the  way 
Francis  Scott  Key  must  have  felt  when  ho 
wrote  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  when  he 
saw  that  our  flag  was  still  waving  In  the  air. 
It  is  my  responsibility  to  feel  great  pride 
when  I  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  standing 
straight  and  tall,  holding  her  torch  of  free- 
dom, to  all  foreigners  who  come  into  her 
harbor.  It  Is  my  responsibility  to  like  the 
ciilU  that  raced  up  and  down  my  spine, 
when  I  saw  the  Liberty  Bell  In  Philadelphia 
a  few  years  ago. 

It  Is  my  responsibility  to  love  and  under- 
stand my  fellow  Americans,  no  matter  what 
their  race,  color  or  beliefs;  maybe  because, 
even  though  I  am  young,  I  love  my  freedom, 
too.  I  WlU  not  Just  live  and  let  live,  but  I 
WlU  live  and  help  others  live.  In  this  way 
I  shall  pass  on  the  most  precious  heritage  of 
freedom  so  that  future  Americans  can  sing 
with  me — I  was  "Bom  Free." 

"Freedom — Mt  RESPONSiBiLrrT" 
(By  Edltha  Parrott,  Woodrow  Wilson  School) 
As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, I  am  proud  of  being  able  to  live  In  a 
country  where  the  people  have  the  rl^t  of 
freedom.  Freedom  Is  to  be  able  to  Uve  our 
lives  without  fear,  to  speak  freely,  to  take 
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part  in  our  government  and  look  into  any 
man's  eyes  as  an  equal.  I  know  that  there 
are  many  people  in  the  world  today  who  do 
not  have  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  and  who  live 
more  like  slaves  then  freemen. 

My  responsibility  is  to  see  that  others 
progress  themselves  and  see  that  others  get 
the  same  freedom  as  we  have  today.  America 
was  founded  on  the  Idea  that  hiiman  beings 
are  entitled  to  live  In  freedom.  I  believe  ttiat 
government  and  our  way  of  life  promises 
more  freedom  and  liberty  to  more  people. 
Throughout  history  men  have  struggled  and 
risked  their  lives  for  freedom  and  Justice 
and  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  In  many 
countries  these  things  have  never  been 
achieved  but  in  the  United  States  they  are 
the  very  foundation  of  our  government  and 
oxir  way  of  living.  Today  In  the  United  States 
the  individual  is  Important,  his  family,  his 
Job.  I  believe  that  every  one  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  an  education  and  make 
a  decent  life  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Because  I  love  my  country  and  believe  in 
freedom  for  all,  I  will  carry  out  tills  pledge 
for  an  American  citizen — I  will  be  loyal  to 
my  flag  and  respect  It.  I  will  do  my  duty 
when  I  become  an  adult  citizen  by  voting 
In  aU  elections.  I  will  remember  that  the 
government  Is  no  better  than  the  men  who 
run  it  and  do  my  best  to  vote  for  able  and 
honest  men  who  believe  in  the  Ideals  of  our 
country's  freedom.  I  will  Judge  a  person  by 
what  he  Is  not  by  his  race  or  religion.  I  will 
not  let  prejudice  affect  my  ideal  of  Justice 
and  fair  play.  I  will  do  my  share  in  school, 
church,  and  in  the  community  activities  so 
that  my  country  will  be  a  better  place  to 
live  in. 

"Freedom — ^My  Responsibilitt" 
(By  Greg  Goodan,  Roosevelt  School) 

Freedom  was  brought  forth  to  us  on  Jujy  4, 
1776  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Freedom  is  yovu:  responsibility,  it  is  my  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  our  responsibUlty  In  the 
things  we  do  every  day,  things  such  as,  salut- 
ing the  American  Flag  and  respecting  it, 
knowing  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  knowing 
what  they  stand  for. 

Have  you  heard  the  closing  lines  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner?  They  say  the  home 
of  the  free  and  the  brave.  This  means  Amer- 
ica is  a  home  for  free  people,  free  from  com- 
munism and  torture.  It  also  Is  a  home  for 
the  brave  men  who  fought  for  their  lives 
too.  We  should  all  know  what  our  national 
anthem  is  saying  to  lis. 

Freedom!  We  should  all  love  It,  cherish  it, 
Uve  for  It,  die  for  it,  and  fight  for  it.  My 
Freedom  Is  your  freedom,  so  let's  take  care 
of  it.  It's  a  priceless  gift! 

"Freedom — My  Responsibilitt" 
(By  Denlse  Anderson,  Roosevelt  School) 
Freedom  is  my  responsibUlty,  but  what  is 
freedom?  To  me,  freedom  means  the  rights 
that  I  have.  Freedom  Is  being  myself.  Free- 
dom is  doing  what  I  like,  so  long  as  It  is 
right. 

In  order  to  have  prlvUeges,  one  must  ac- 
cept responslbUltles.  Freedom  is  like  this. 
My  responsibUlty  Is  to  use  my  freedom  as 
it  is  meant  to  Ise  used.  Many  people  take 
advantage  of  freedom.  We  have  tiie  right 
to  assemble  peacefiUly.  That  is  what  is  meant 
to  l)e  done.  It  isnt  right  to  assemble  to  talk 
about  starting  a  riot,  or  anything  like  that. 
Another  way  that  freedom  is  my  respon- 
sibUlty Is  this — I  should  respect  my  rights 
and  the  way  they  were  won.  To  the  best  of 
my  abUlty,  I  should  defend  my  freedom. 

It  is  also  my  duty  to  respect  the  rights 
and  property  of  others,  and  to  help  them 
use  their  freedom  properly.  It  is  my  Job  to 
protect  American  rights  from  people  who 
misuse  them.  There  are  people  who  don't 
care  about  rights — theirs  or  anyone  else's. 
I  should  help  them  to  know  and  love  free- 
dom as  I  do. 
Freedom  is  a  privUege  for  which  everyone 
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must  do  their  part.  Freedom  Is  my  respon- 
sibUlty in  many  ways. 

"Freedom — ^Mt  Responsibilitt" 
(By  Tamara  R«nee  Tnman,  Roosevelt  School) 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  it  would  be 
like  if  we  didn't  have  freedom?  Freedom  Is 
my  responslbiUty  because  If  we  don't  obey 
the  laws  we  won't  have  Freedom.  If  we  dldnt 
have  the  Constitution  we  wouldn't  have 
Rights.  If  we  dldnt  have  Rights  we  wouldn't 
have  Freedom. 

When  I  began  to  write  my  essay,  I  wond- 
ered Just  how,  I  as  a  student,  liave  any  re- 
sponsibility toward  Freedom.  I  have  studied 
Freedom  for  a  few  years  now  and  know  that 
we  Uve  in  the  best  country  with  Freedwn  for 
all  and  these  Freedoms  are  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution.  My  biggest  responsibility  to- 
ward Freedom  as  a  student  is  to  learn  aU  I 
can  al>out  Freedom  tmtU  I  reach  the  age 
where  I  can  give  my  opinion  through  my 
right  to  vote.  Freedom  is  everyone's  responsi- 
bUlty and  unless  people  realize  that  this  Is 
true,  they  might  find  their  Freedom  ^pplng 
away. 

"Freedom — Mt  Responsibilitt" 

(By  MlcheUe  Marquis,  Janle  P.  Abbott 
School) 

Freedom — ^my  responsibUlty. 

Most  people  think  It  stupidity. 

"Freedom  from  what!"  They  demand. 

"WeU,"  I  say,  "Just  look  at  this  land." 

You  complain  about  pollution. 

But  you'll  never  find  a  solution. 

You  Just  sit  there  like  a  log. 

Just  look  at  aU  the  smog. 

Your  factories  are  always  going, 

.Never  stopping  at  never  slowing. 

And  when  we  kids  clean  It  up. 

We  think  that  siirely  you  wUl  stop. 

But  no,  not- you,  that's  for  sure. 

You  Just  do  it  all  the  more. 

And  so  don't  you  see. 

How  freedom's  my  responslliiiUty? 

And  reaUy  it's  yours  too. 

So  please  reaUy  do, 

lYy  to  understand. 

About  getting  freedom  for  our  land. 


THE  RED  CHINESE  THREAT  TO  THE 
TUNG  OIL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
hearings  are  imderway  to  salvage  our 
U.S.  tung  oil  production — if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  aid  the  U.S.  timg  nut 
farmers  who  were  encouraged  into  the 
business  during  World  War  n  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  defense — a  new  price 
predicator  has  appeared  on  the  scene — 
Red  China. 

The  heretofore  embargo  on  Imports 
of  tung  oil  from  Communist  China  was 
lifted  on  June  10,  1971.  Tung  oil  im- 
ports may  now  enter  the  United  States 
from  Red  China  duty  free  and  without 
quotas  as  from  other  timg  oil  importing 
countries. 

The  Sino-Amerlcan  Trading  and  En- 
gineering Corp.  is  reportedly  serving  as 
an  Intermediary  for  an  unidentified 
Washington  firm  in  consulting  with  the 
Red  Chinese  on  financial  arrangements 
for  Importing  5,000  metric  tons  of  timg 
oil  from  mainland  China. 

More  Americans  go  without  jobs  and 
Income  and  the  welfare  list  and  the  food 
stamp  lines  lengthen  but  no  one  dares 
suggest  that  it  is  not  progress  to  export 
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America's  Jobs  while  we  Import  foreign- 
ers' goods.  All  of  this  is  being  sold  to 
the  American  people  as  necessary  so  our 
newly  found  Communist  Chinese  ally 
will  be  able  to  have  U.S.  dollars  on  hand 
to  buy  what  their  Industry  and  tech- 
nology cannot  make;  that  is,  airplanes, 
trains,  and  sophisticated  machinery. 


THE  UNIFORM  RELOCATION  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  REAL  PROPERTY 
ACQUISITION  POLICIES  ACT  OP 
1970 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  2,  1971,  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Pol- 
icies Act  of  1970.  Prior  to  passage  of  this 
act,  relocation  pajTnents  for  those  dis- 
placed, because  of  federally  funded  or  as- 
sisted projects  differed  greatly  between 
States.  Furthermore,  although  those  in- 
volved were  compensated  for  the  physi- 
cal loss  of  real  property,  no  dollar 
amoimt  was  assigned  to  the  economic 
value  of  a  business  or  property.  The  Con- 
gress enacted  this  legislation  to  correct 
the  situation. 

The  act  gives  the  states  until  July  1, 
1972,  to  amend  their  own  statutes  to  have 
them  conform  with  the  terms  of  the  Re- 
location Act.  As  a  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  supported  this  needed  reform. 
Most  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Georgia,  have  made  a  good  faith  effort 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  act.  Un- 
fortunately, Georgia  has  a  imique  situ- 
ation which  will  prevent  the  State  from 
fully  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
legislation  by  the  July  1,  1972,  dead- 
line. 

As  you  are  aware,  under  the  terms  of 
the  act,  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
paying  the  first  $25,000  of  all  relocation 
payments  with  the  remainder  being  di- 
vided proportionally  between  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government  according 
to  the  particular  program  Involved.  On 
July  1,  1972,  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  begin  to  divide  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  relocation  payment 
according  to  the  proportions  established 
by  the  law  governing  the  particular  pro- 
ject. For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
terstate highway  program,  the  States 
are  required  to  pay  10  percent  of  the 
highway  construction  costs  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  90  percent. 

Unfortunately,  the  Georgia  constitu- 
tion states  that  Georgia  can  only  com- 
pensate a  person  or  business  for  the  loss 
at  a  price  determined  by  the  fair  market 
value  of  his  property  and  thus,  no  pay- 
ment can  be  made  for  economic  losses 
due  to  the  Government's  acquisition  of 
real  property.  Unlike  most  States,  Geor- 
gia Is  forced  to  change  the  State  con- 
stitution in  order  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  law.  However,  Georgia's 
constitution  can  only  be  amended  at  a 
general  election.  One  will  not  be  held  un- 
til November  1972. 

On  June  4,  1971,  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter, 
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recognizing  the  problem,  established  a 
special  committee  to  study  what  action 
the  State  should  take.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  Oovemor  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
which  he  did  at  the  last  session  of  the 
State  legislature.  The  Georgia  State  As- 
sembly has  placed  the  proposed  amend- 
ment on  the  general  election  ballot  which 
will  be  held  in  November  of  this  year. 

Since  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Pol- 
icies Act  of  1970  became  law,  the  State  of 
Georgia  has  not  held  a  general  election. 
Obviously  it  is  impossible  for  the  State  to 
conform  with  the  law  by  the  deadline, 
July  1,  1972.  Definitely,  Governor  Carter 
and  the  State  legislature  have  made  a 
good  faith  effort  to  comply  with  the  law, 
and  I  believe  that  they  deserve  relief 
imtil  the  constitutional  amendment  is 
passed  by  the  people  of  Georgia.  With- 
out this  relief  the  State  will  be  denied 
participation  in  the  Federal  programs  for 
highways,  airport  and  airways  develop- 
ment, water  and  sewer  grants,  mass  tran- 
sit aid,  and  any  other  Federal  programs 
which  require  property  acquisition. 

To  prevent  this  unfair  situation,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation.  My  bill 
would  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  to  al- 
low States  extra  time  to  pass  enabling 
legislation  authorizing  State  and  local 
agencies  to  comply  with  all  the  act's  re- 
quirements. The  act  would  be  extended 
to  July  1.  1973,  or  30  days  after  the  end 
of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  State 
legislature,  whichever  is  earlier,  giving  a 
State  up  to  an  sulditional  year  to  obtain 
the  necessary  legislation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  con- 
tinue after  the  July  1.  1972.  date  full 
funding  for  the  first  $25,000  in  reloca- 
tion payments  now  assumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  other  words,  this 
would  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
law,  as  it  was  intended  to  be  in  the  orig- 
inal legislation  before  the  Congress  in 
1965. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  assure  that  relo- 
cation payments  are  not  denied  to  eligi- 
ble individuals  after  the  present  July  1, 
1972,  effective  date,  the  bill  further  au- 
thorizes Federal  agencies  to  make  pay- 
ments that  would  otherwise  be  made, 
and  i>artially  shared  by  State  or  local 
agencies  where  legal  obstacles  prevent 
States  from  making  those  payments.  In 
such  cases,  the  State  would  be  required  to 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for 
its  share  either  by  a  limip-sum  payment 
or  by  a  reduction  in  futiire  grant-in-aid 
payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must  act 
very  quickly  if  this  needed  relief  is  to  be 
granted  to  my  State,  and  those  others 
not  able  to  comply  by  July  1,  1972.  The 
Senate  will  take  up  the  matter  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  near  future.  I  hope 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  will  try  to  hold  hearings  as 
soon  as  possible.  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of 
the  Governor's  report  regarding  the  need 
for  relief: 

OOVKRNOB'S  COMMrrTKB  ON  STATE  RELOCATION 

AND  Assistance 
The  Oovemor's  Cominltte«  on  State  Re- 
location and  Assistance  was  established  by 
Executive  Order  signed  by  Oovemor  Jimmy 
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Carter  on  June  4.  1971.  The  committee  was 
Instructed  to  concern  Itself  with  the  for- 
mulation and  recommendation  of  any  leg- 
islative changes  that  might  be  needed  for 
the  State  and  local  communities  to  comply 
with  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  which  was  signed  Into  law  on  January 
2,  1971. 

Pursuant  to  such  Executive  Order,  the 
committee  reports  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  follows: 

I.  UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  AND  REAL 
PROPERTY     ACQUISITION     POLICIES    ACT    OF     1970 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report.  Title  I  of 
the  Relocation  Act  Is  pertinent  to  the  extent 
that  It  defines  "State"  and  "State  Agencies" 
In  such  a  broad  way  as  to  cover  the  State  of 
Georgia,  each  county,  each  city,  and  each 
department,  agency  and  Instrumentality 
thereof.  The  Act  also  defines  the  term  "dis- 
placed person"  to  mean — 

"Any  person  who  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  moves  from  real  property, 
or  moves  hla  personal  property  from  real 
property,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of 
such  real  property,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
as  a  result  of  the  written  order  or  as  the 
result  of  a  written  order  of  the  acquiring 
agency  to  vacate  real  property,  for  a  program 
or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency, 
or  with  Federal  financial  assistance  .  .  .". 

Accordingly,  any  acquisition,  either  vol- 
untary or  by  condemnation,  of  real  property 
by  any  State,  political  subdivision,  or  public 
agency  will  cause  any  person  living  or  con- 
ducting a  business  thereon  to  become  a  "dis- 
placed person"  provided  any  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  availed  of  for  the  proposed 
project. 

Title  II  of  the  Relocation  Act  provides 
In  Section  210  that  the  head  of  a  Federal 
Agency  shall  not  approve  any  grant  to,  or 
contract  or  ag^reement  with  the  State,  any 
State  agency,  or  other  public  body  unless 
he  receives  satisfactory  assurance  as  to  the 
following  matters: 

I.  Relocation  payments  and  assistance 
wUl  be  provided  to  displaced  persons  under 
Section  202,  203,  and  204  of  the  Act; 

n.  Relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  In  Section  206  will 
be  provided  to  such  displaced  persons;  and 

in.  Within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe  and  sani- 
tary replacement  dwellings  will  be  available 
to  displaced  persons  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 205(c)  (3). 

Section  305  of  Title  3  of  the  Relocation  Act 
provides  and  under  circumstances  similar 
to  those  mentioned  with  respect  to  Title  n 
above,  the  head  of  a  Federal  Agency  must  re- 
ceive satisfactory  assurances  that 

(1)  In  acquiring  real  property  the  State, 
State  agencies,  or  other  public  bodies  will 
be  guided  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
under  State  law,  by  the  land  acquisition 
policies  set  forth  in  Section  301  and  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  302, 

(2)  Property  owners  will  be  paid  or  re- 
imbursed for  the  necessary  expenses  specified 
In  Sections  303   and  304. 

In  svmimary,  the  State,  State  agencies,  and 
other  public  bodies  must  provide  for  a  wide 
variety  of  payments  to  displaced  persons  as 
defined  hereinbefore  pursuant  to  the  Reloca- 
tion Act.  Bearing  in  mind  that  "Just  and  ade- 
quate compensation"  required  by  the  Con- 
stltutlon  as  payment  for  property  taken  or 
damaged  for  public  purposes  has  been,  and  is 
now,  Interpreted  by  the  courts  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  destruction  or  interference  with 
property  Interests,  It  appears  that  in  many 
Instances  the  payments  required  by  the 
Relocation  Act  go  considerably  beyond  those 
payments  which  are  c\irrently  classified  as 
elements  of  oonstltutlonaJ  "Just  and  ade- 
quate compensation". 

n.  COST  TO  OKOKOIA  PUBLIC  AGENCIXS  TO  COMFLT 
WITH  RELOCATION  ACT 

The  committee  has  made  a  number  of  at- 
tempts to  determine  factually  the  prospective 
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out-of-pocket  costs  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  Its  political  subdivisions  as  a  result  of 
the  payments  and  obligations  required  by 
the  Relocation  Act.  We  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  adequate  Information  on  this  point 
because  a  number  of  the  payments  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  decisions  and  acts  of  the  dis- 
placed persons,  and  becavtse  certain  obliga- 
tions are  not  related  to  the  actual  costs  of 
the  land  acquired.  We  also  undertook  to  de- 
termine the  amount  fo  Federal  monies  which 
would  be  lost  as  the  result  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  Act  and  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  adequate  facts  on  this  score.  We 
have  concluded  that  the  additional  costs  to 
the  State  and  its  agencies  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  will  be  substantial  but 
that  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  <vhlch  will 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  Relocation  Act  would  be  many, 
many  times  as  large  as  the  additional  cost 
required  for  compliance  with  the  Federal 
legislation. 

ni.  LECALITT  or  PAYMENTS  AND  UNDERTAKINGS 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  RELOCATION  ACT 

The  committee  has  done  much  legal  re- 
search on  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
authority  for  making  payments  and  provid- 
ing services  required  by  the  Act.  The  demand 
for  compliance  with  the  Act  Is  predicated 
upon  Federal  financial  assistance  to  a  proj- 
ect which  will  displace  an  individual  or  a 
b\isines8.  Displacement  may,  of  course,  re- 
sult'from  either  condemnation  or  volimtary 
sale  of  real  property. 

WhUe  there  are  numerous  Federal  or  Fed- 
erally assisted  projects  and  many  public 
bodies  which  are  concerned  with  the  acq\il- 
sltion  of  land,  one  factor  appears  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  diverse  agencies.  The  com- 
mon ground  Is  that  public  acquisition  of 
land  Is  predicated  up>on  payment  of  that 
amount  of  money  which  represents  the  Just 
and  adequate  compensation  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

Constitutional  Just  and  adequate  compen- 
sation derives  its  meaning  from  the  case  law. 
Succinctly  stated,  it  Is  compensation  for  the 
extinguishment  or  interference  with  prop- 
erty rights.  While  the  requirement  for  mak- 
ing payments  demanded  by  the  Relocation 
Act  Is  predicated  upon  public  acquisition  of 
private  propierty,  many  of  those  payments 
do  not  appear  to  be  compensation  for  prop- 
erty interests  as  those  interests  are  presently 
treated  by  the  courts.  The  committee  Is  of 
the  view  that  many  of  the  payments  cannot 
properly  be  classified  as  elements  of  Just  and 
adequate  compensation. 

The  committee  has  sought  to  discover  other 
sources  of  constitutional  authority  for  mak- 
ing such  payments  common  to  all  public 
agencies.  For  example,  the  committee  has 
considered  the  proposition  of  basing  such 
payments  upon  the  welfare  provisions  of  the 
State  Constitution.  That  provision  does  not, 
however,  provide  a  solution  applicable  to  all 
agencies  in  all  Instances,  as  a  displaced  per- 
son need  not  be  an  Indigent  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution.  The  committee 
cannot  find  constitutional  authority  com- 
mon to  aU  public  bodies  which  would  au- 
thorize implementation  of  the  Relocation  Act 
by  all  public  bodies  In  the  State. 

IV.  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  THE  RELOCATION  ACT 
UNDER  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION 

The  committee  has  considered  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Relocation  Act  under  the 
United  States  Constitution  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  it  would  be  feasible  for 
Georgia  public  bodies  to  launch  a  constitu- 
tional attack  upon  tlte  Relocation  Act. 

The  conmilttee  is  of  the  view  that  the  Re- 
location Act  is  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
congressional  power.  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  make  grants  or  loans  for  public 
uses  and  the  determination  of  public  uses  Is 
left  to  Congress.  In  this  Instance  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  coerce  any  State  to  pass  any 
legislation  or  do  any  other  act  without  Its 
prior  consent.  The  granting  or  withholding 
of  Federal  funds  to  states  on  the  basis  of 
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conditions  first  established,  under  these  facts, 
does  not  constitute  coercion  even  though  the 
dollar  amounts  are  substantial. 

v.  PROPOSED  SOLUTION 

Having  concluded  that  the  Relocation  Act 
is  a  constitutional  exercise  of  Federal  author- 
ity, that  no  constitutional  authority  common 
to  all  agencies  which  receive  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  presently  exists,  the  commit- 
tee proposes  that  the  State  Constitution  be 
amended  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  all 
public  agencies  in  this  State  will  unquestion- 
ably have  the  power  to  make  the  payments 
and  undertake  the  obligations  specified  in 
the  Relocation  Act. 

Attached  to  this  report  as  an  exhibit  is  a 
propoised  resolution  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  the  committee  be- 
lieves would.  If  adopted  as  required  by  law, 
alleviate  problem  areas  which  c\irrently  exist 
under  Georgia  law. 

The  constitutional  amendment  proposed 
for  consideration  by  the  committee  is  not 
self  executing  and  will  require  subsequent 
legislative  action  for  Its  Implementation. 
This  method  will  allow  sufficient  time  for 
detailed  examination  of  a  vast  number  of 
separate  statutes  pertaining  to  individual 
State  and  local  agencies.  That  examination 
will  allow  for  appropriate  legislative  action 
tailored  to  the  individual  statutory  require- 
ments of  a  particular  agency.  It  will  also 
allow  time  for  study  and  preparation  of  leg- 
islation to  create  the  most  feasible  method 
for  implementing  the  relocation  program. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Immedi- 
ate steps  be  taken  to  procure  an  amendment 
to  P.  L.  91-646  which  will  extend  the  dead- 
line for  compliance  beyond  July  1,  1972.  The 
committee  recommends  that  P.  L.  91-846  be 
amended  so  that  the  application  of  the  Act 
would  be  suspended  as  to  those  agencies 
in  Georgia  which  cannot  comply  with  the 
terms  thereof  until  July  1,  1973.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  immediate  congressional  at- 
tention to  the  problem  is  required  because 
some  Federal  financing  agencies  either  are 
now  or  probably  will  shortly  commence  cur- 
tailment of  new  federally  assisted  projects 
because  of  the  Impending;  July  1.  1972,  com- 
pliance deadline. 

The  committee  is  of  the  view  of  that  seek- 
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Ing  an  amendment  to  P.  L.  91-646  so  as  to 
extend  the  compliance  deadline  to  July  1, 
1973,  is  reasonable.  The  Federal  statute  came 
into  existence  on  January  2,  1971,  with  an 
effective  date  clause  which  requires  com- 
pliance as  soon  as  possible  and  which  de- 
mands compliance  not  later  than  July  1,  1972. 
The  penalty  for  non-compliance  after  July  1, 
1972,  is  total  cessation  for  the  fiow  of  Federal 
funds  into  Georgia  programs  which  displace 
individuals  or  businesses  from  their  premise. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  existence 
of  potential  constitutional  Impediments  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  provided  for,  as 
Georgia  was  simply  never  given  an  opportu- 
nity by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
alleviate  any  local  constitutional  problem. 

P.  L.  91-646  passed  the  Senate  In  October 
of  1969.  It  was  passed  with  amendments  in 
the  House  In  December  of  1970.  House  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to,  with  amendments,  in 
the  Senate  In  mid  December  of  1970.  The 
House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments 
in  mid  December  of  1970  and  the  Act  became 
law  on  January  2,  1971.  A  brief  look  at  the 
significant  dates  In  the  legislative  history  of 
the  statute  shows  that  the  earliest  passible 
moment  that  the  Georgia  General  Assembly 
could  have  given  meaningful  consideration 
to  the  Act  was  the  1971  Session.  However,  had 
a  Resolution  been  adopted  in  the  General 
Assembly  Session  of  1971,  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  for  ratification,  the 
action  would  have  been  meaningless  because 
we  did  not  have  a  General  Election  in  Novem- 
ber, 1971.  The  next  election  at  which  a  State 
constitutional  amendment  could  be  con- 
sidered is  the  November,  1972  election.  Of 
course,  any  constitutional  difficulty  to  be 
cured  by  amendments  offered  for  ratification 
in  the  November,  1972,  election  would  be  too 
late  as  the  State  and  local  public  agencies 
would  have  already  suffered  cessation  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  at  least  four 
months.  In  short,  the  Congress  has  smiply 
not  given  Georgia  any  opportunity  to  present 
this  question  to  the  voters  of  this  State  and 
to  cure  any  existing  constitutional  problem. 
The  committee  feels  that  Congress  should  In 
fairness  to  this  State,  permit  the  continued 
fiow  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  Georgia 
during  that  time  required  for  the  State  to 
cure  local  legal  problems. 
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SURVEYING  THE  YOUNG  VOTER 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  highly 
valuable  peek  into  the  thinking  of  young 
Americans  today  is  provided  in  the  re- 
sults of  my  recent  Young  Voter  Opinion 
Survey. 

In  mid-March,  I  posed  10  questions  to 
nearly  2,500  young  men  and  women  in 
my  congressional  district  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  20.  They  are  the  newly 
enfranchised  citizens. 

So  far,  though  returns  are  still  coming 
in  daily,  667  questionnaires  have  been  re- 
turned to  me.  I  am  told  that  this  is  one  of 
the  largest  poll  of  this  age  group  on  na- 
tional issues  since  the  25th  amendment 
was  ratified. 

To  me  at  least,  the  results  are  most  re- 
assuring. For  example,  the  tabulations 
show  that  88  percent  oppose  forced  bus- 
ing; 86  percent  say  18-  21 -year-olds 
should  be  legally  treated  as  adults;  76 
percent  favor  voluntary  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools;  72  percent  would  be  willing 
to  pay  more  for  products  and  utilities 
that  are  virtually  pollution-free;  66  per- 
cent oppose  Federal  deficit  spending;  61 
percent  think  foreign  aid  should  be  dras- 
tically reduced;  60  percent  feel  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  China  trip  was  worth 
while;  and  50  percent  say  the  United 
States  is  not  "an  effective  peacekeeping 
organization." 

I  thought  it  was  interesting  that  the 
highest  degree  of  uncertainty  was  on  the 
issue  of  the  President's  trip  to  China :  22 
percent  said  they  are  not  certain  the  trip 
was  worthwhile. 

The  complete  tabulation  of  results  fol- 
low: 


1972  YOUNG  VOTER  OPINION  SURVEY-TABULATION  OF  RESULTS 
[Conducted  by  U.S.  Representative  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Ir.,  2d  District:  Atlantic,  Cape  May,  Cumberland,  and  Salem  Counties,  N J.| 

|l  n  percent! 


1.  Do  you  favor  forced  busing  of  children  away  from  their 

neighborhood  schools  to  achieve  a  racial  balance? 

2.  Now  that  they  have  the  right  to  vote,  should  18-  to  20- 

year-olds  be  legally  treated  as  adults  for  the  purposes 
of  contracts,  law  enforcement,  etc.? 

3.  Would  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow 

voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools? 

4.  Should  the  Federal  Government  be  allowed  to  spend 

more  than  it  takes  In  from  taxation? 

5.  Do  you  feel  the  United  Nations  is  an  effectivj  peace- 

keeping organization? 

6.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more  tor  products  and  utili- 

tiss  If  they  were  virtually  pollution-free? 

7.  Do  you  feel  Prjsident  Nixon's  recent  China  trip  was 

worthwhile? 

8.  Do  you  think  foreign  aid  should  be  drastically  reduced?. . . 


res 

No 

Not  sure 

6 

88 

6 

88 

5 

9 

76 

17 

7 

17 

66 

17 

30 

50 

20 

72 

16 

12 

60 
61 

18 
23 

22 
16 

9.  To  express  your  views,  have  you  ever  written  to : 

(a)  Your  mayor  or  other  local  official? 

(b)  Your  county  freeholders?... 

(c)  Your  State  senator  or  assemblyman? 

(d)  Your  Congressman  or  Senator?. 

10.  If  you  have  formed  an  opinion  already,  how  would  you 
rate  the  performance  of: 


(a)  President  Nixon? 

(bl  Vice  President  Agnsw?... 

(c)  U.S.  Senator  Williams?.. 

(d)  U.S.  Senator  Case? 

(e)  Congressman  Sandman?. 


Yw 

No 

Not  sure 

12 

88  .. 

«  .. 

to  .. 
76  .. 

8 

20 
24 

Great      Good 

Poor 

NA' 

12          56 
8          32 
6           46 

6 
47 
12 
14 
11 

6 

13 

36 

8           46 
17          53 

32 
19 

I  NA— No  opinion  given. 


JAMES  E.  JOHNSON  IN  PROFILE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
issue  of  the  Navy  League's  Sea  Power 
magazine  carried  a  fine  article  on  a  most 
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remarkable  man,  James  E.  "Johnny" 
Johnson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  share 
my  respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  John- 
son and  will  enjoy  this  excellent  profile. 

The  article  follows: 
James  E.  Johnson  in  Profile:  A  Friend  a 
Day 

Once  each  day  somewhere  around  the 
seventh  corridor,  E  ring,  in  the  Pentagon, 


a  tall,  slim  man  accosts  a  stranger,  Bmlles, 
and  offers  his  hand. 

"My  name  is  James  Johnson,"  he  says,  "I 
try  to  make  a  friend  each  day.  and  I'd  like 
to  get  to  know  you." 

The  reactions  of  the  chosen  are  often  star- 
tling. Some  are  stispicious:  "What  do  you 
want  from  me?"  But  many  respond  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  with  a  delighted  smile, 
an  unexpected  friendly  gesture  In  the  mo- 
notony of  a  humdrum  day. 

Later  they  will  get  a  note  from  James  E. 
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Johnson,  and  find  that  the  man  who  sought 
to  be  their  friend  Is  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, a  man  dedicated  to  making  friends,  to 
people,  and  to  a  positive  approach  to  life. 

His  approach  Is  typically  simple  and  direct, 
and  his  attitudes  and  competence  have  cata- 
pulted him  from  Chief  Warrant  Officer, 
USMC,  to  one  of  the  top  civilians  In  the  Navy 
hierarchy,  by  way  of  a  milllon-dollar-a-year 
life  Insurance  executive,  in  only  a  few  years. 

"Johnny"  Johnson  is  also  the  highest  rank- 
ing black  civilian  in  the  Navy,  but  this  is  a 
fact  with  only  marginal  relevance  to  what 
be  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

That  Job  is  trying  to  fashion  the  policies 
which  will  build  a  naval  manpower  force 
responsive  to  new  concepts  In  national  policy 
such  as  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  in  the  face  of 
changing  pressures  in  the  civilian  commu- 
nity. 

His  goal  Is  quality  instead  of  quantity — to 
meet  the  challenge  of  a  Navy  diminished  in 
size  by  one-third,  but  which  must  meet  the 
same  or  even  greater  commitments. 

Recruiting  is  perhaps  the  most  pressing 
problem,  and  the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer 
force  by  June  1973  looms  large.  "It's  not 
easy,"  Johnson  admits.  "We  don't  have  the 
draft  threat  to  motivate  enlistment  in  the 
Navy,  and  the  economy  Is  getting  better,  so 
the  man  who  wants  a  Job  can  get  one  out- 
side." 

"But  on  the  positive  side,  we  have  a  pay 
raise,  we  don't  know  the  true  effect  of  that 
yet,  and  we  are  doing  a  number  of  things 
to  assist  recruiters."  The  hope  is  that  better 
recruiters  will  attract  better  men.  And  the 
new  Seafarer  program  means  men  can  go  to 
sea  immediately  after  boot  camp  instead  of 
having  to  go  through  another  training  pro- 
gram. 

And  quality  is  being  instilled  in  the  force 
Itself.  Johnson  notes,  as  the  Reserves  are  up- 
graded to  take  on  operational  tasks  in  in- 
creasing frequency,  and  are  given  first-grade 
equipment. 

There  are  problems,  however,  and  the  re- 
tention rate  is  rising  only  slowly,  now  up  to 
a  little  over  20  per  cent,  the  goal  being  30 
per  cent.  But  this  compares  favorably  with 
last  year's  17  per  cent,  and  the  previous 
year's  10  per  cent. 

CHALLENGES    GREETED    WFTH    EQUANIMITY 

But  challenges  are  greeted  with  equanim- 
ity by  Johnson,  whose  boyhood  was  spent 
In  the  Chicago  area,  the  youngest  son  in  a  big 
family  whose  father  was  66  when  he  was 
born. 

"The  good  part  about  it  was  that  we 
didn't  know  we  were  poor,  there  were  no  psy- 
chologists or  social  workers  to  come  and  tell 
us.  So  we  were  very  happy." 

Johnson's  father,  he  recalls,  was  a  strong 
man,  a  strapping  big  6  foot  9,  275-pound 
giant  who  had  been  at  various  times  a  logger, 
a  boxmaker  for  the  Chicago  Box  Co.,  and 
later  owner  of  r  cleaning  shop.  Even  during 
the  depression  he  was  never  out  of  work.  His 
philosophy  was,  "If  the  boss  pays  you  a  dol- 
lar a  day,  give  him  a  dollar  and  a  half  worth 
of  work,  and  youll  never  be  without  a  Job." 

His  father  Instilled  in  all  his  children  a 
positive  approach  to  life,  by  which  philosophy 
Johnson  still  lives.  "When  I  would  get  dis- 
couraged, he'd  say,  'Son,  if  you  really  want 
to  do  it,  you  can.  You  can  do  anything,  and 
there's  no  telling  how  far  you  can  go  if  you 
don't  care  who  gets  the  credit." 

About  the  time  Johnson  was  18,  the  Marine 
Corps  opened  up  its  ranlcs  for  the  first  time 
to  admit  Negroes.  "This  was  a  real  challenge 
to  those  who  could  pass  the  entrance  exam. 
It  was  the  'In'  thing  to  do.  If  you  cotUd  make 
It,  you  were  looked  on  as  being  very  bright." 

But  he  adds.  "When  I  got  into  boot  camp 
and  was  rapped  around  a  few  times  I  thought 
maybe  I  wasn't  so  bright  after  all." 

The  services  have  come  a  long  way  from 
those  first  years  which  Johnson  and  others 
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spent  In  segregated  training  and  service  un- 
til Integration  finally  was  achieved  in  1949. 
The  Navy's  Image  has  changed,  Johnson  feels, 
and  it  can  now  be  regarded  as  a  service  which 
looks  at  all  people  in  the  same  light.  The 
number  of  minority  students  at  Annapolis 
has  been  doubled  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
all  service  rates  have  been  opened  up  to  all 
races.  Not  for  some  time  have  Filipinos  been 
confined  to  stewards'  Jobs,  nor  the  officer 
ranks  virtually  closed  to  blacks. 

The  Navy  soon  will  have  five  NROTC  units 
at  Negro  colleges,  and  the  nvunber  of  Junior 
ROTC  units  has  expanded  greatly,  including 
a  unit  at  Watts  High  School  In  Watts,  Calif., 
scene  of  much  racial  rioting  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Navy  has  been  able  to  sell  these  units, 
Johnson  feels,  by  showing  the  faculties  the 
virtues  of  the  discipline  the  students  are 
taught,  and  by  pointing  out  to  the  students 
that  they  will  always  have  a  career  waiting 
for  them  or  to  fall  back  on  if  they  take  this 
training. 

NAVY  BACIAL  PKOCRAMS  BEST 

Racial  unrest  in  the  service  is  still  a  prob- 
lem, but  Johnson  feels  that  the  Navy's  edu- 
cation program  is  the  best  of  the  services. 
Each  Naval  command  will  soon  have  a  mi- 
nority officer  to  assist  in  this  area,  and  they 
will  be  increasingly  used  in  recruiting,  he 
says. 

Education  has  played  a  tremendous  role 
in  Johnson's  life,  and  he  gives  it  great  im- 
portance as  part  of  the  Job  he  is  doing  to 
make  the  Navy  an  attractive  place  to  work 
for  others.  He  himself  is  a  veteran  of  more 
than  200  correspondence  courses,  ranging 
from  weaponry  to  nutrition,  and  he  is  now 
studying  for  his  Ph.  D.  at  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton University  in  management  and  public 
administration. 

Johnson  was  about  40  when  he  decided  to 
leave  the  Marine  Corps.  "I  felt  a  great  chal- 
lenge outside  to  do  something  I  always 
wanted  to  do — earn  a  lot  of  money." 

Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  took  him 
on.  "I  approached  the  Job  with  a  positive 
attitude,  and  changed  the  negatives  of  the 
situation  Into  positives.  Someone  had  said 
that  a  Negro  could  never  sell  insurance  in 
an  almost  white  community.  I  said  that 
being  a  Negro  was  a  positive  thing,  I  stood 
out.  It  also  was  a  positive  fact  that  people 
want  to  help  those  they  feel  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage. So  it  became  a  plus  factor." 

Prudential,  as  Johnson  says,  soon  "became 
a  believer."  He  sold  $1.5  million  worth  of  In- 
surance In  two  and  a  half  months,  making 
him  a  leading  salesman  and  leaving  a  record 
for  that  area  that  no  one  has  topped  since. 

A  brush  with  the  then  existent  government 
In  California  over  insurance  matters  led 
him  to  believe  that  a  change  was  necessary 
in  the  statehouse,  and  he  set  to  work  cam- 
paigning for  Ronald  Reagan.  After  the  elec- 
tion, Reagan  called  upon  him  to  come  to 
Sacramento  "for  Just  one  year"  as  Director 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  his 
work,  he  recalls,  was  the  creation  of  an 
"amputee  ski"  program.  "These  men  Injured 
In  Viet  Nam,  were  terribly  withdrawn.  We 
taught  them  how  to  ski — it  was  a  most 
amazing  thing.  They  gained  confidence  In 
themselves  and  began  to  converse  with 
others  again." 

A  deer  hunting  group  also  was  organized, 
and  Johnson  remembers  a  double  amputee 
who  had  not  talked  since  he  had  lost  his 
legs  in  Viet  Nam.  "He  wouldn't  respond  ex- 
cept to  do  what  people  asked,  so  we  let  him 
ride  on  the  back  of  a  truck  and  gave  him 
a  gun  and  told  him  to  hunt.  Then  we  saw 
a  big  buck,  which  he  shot. 

"He  yelled  'I  got  him!' When  we  all  stared 
at  him,  since  this  was  the  first  thing  we  had 
heard  him  say,  he  yelled,  'What  are  you  guys 
looking  at  me  for?  Go  and  get  my  buck!" 
After  that,  he  no  longer  was  withdrawn. 
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"1  got  more  out  of  this  work  than  the  men 
did,"  Johnson  says.  "It  made  me  feel  very 
humble  to  work  with  them." 

After  two  years  as  Veterans  Affairs  Director, 
Johnson  was  appointed  Vice  Chairman,  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

ENJOYS    PERSONAL    CONTACTS 

In  his  current  Job,  Johnson  is  able  to  main- 
tain the  f>ersonal  contacts  he  enjoys,  visiting 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  and  going  aboard 
different  ships  to  talk  to  the  men,  often 
shaking  thousands  of  bands  during  such  a 
visit. 

"I  put  myself  In  their  place.  I  always 
thought  that  if  someone  would  Just  give  me 
a  glance.  Just  stop  and  smile  and  touch  me, 
I  would  be  so  thrilled.  I  believe  wc  must  show 
we  are  humble  and  appreciate  what  these 
men  do." 

The  Johnson  family,  his  wife,  three  boys, 
and  one  girl,  is  very  close.  Wednesday  night  is 
family  night,  when  all  the  week's  activities 
are  shared  after  the  homework — all  includ- 
ing a  budding  five-year-old  male  mathemati- 
cal genius,  are  students — is  done. 

Weekends  are  spent  together  with  Sun- 
day devoted  to  the  Wheaton  Baptist  Church, 
where  father  teaches  a  college-age  Sunday 
school  class  which  has  grown  from  a  hand- 
ful of  students  to  several  dozen  under  his 
tutelage. 

He  feels  strongly  about  the  Navy's  need  to 
decrease  its  own  members'  time  away  from 
home,  the  one  reason  which,  more  than  any 
other,  causes  men  to  leave  the  service.  In 
part  to  meet  this  problem,  agreement  was 
reached  to  permit  home  basing  in  Greece. 
But  the  Nixon  Doctrine  will  be  followed,  he 
notes,  and  the  settlement  there  will  be  es- 
sentially Just  a  dependents'  colony,  not  an- 
other big  base. 

By  the  time  of  this  printing,  Johnny  John- 
son will  have  a  partially  home-grown  con- 
stituency. His  own  22-year-old  son,  Kenneth 
E.  Johnson,  will  have  been  sworn  in  by  the 
Commandant  of  Marines  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant, and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs,  will  undoubtedly  get 
some  first-hand  reports  on  how  well  he  is 
doing. 


CONGRESSMAN  P.  BRADFORD 
MORSE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  later 
date,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  will  join  in 
extending  our  swjcolades  anri  our  best 
wishes  for  success  to  the  new  Under  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations, 
our  colleague.  Brad  Morse.  I  would  like 
to  preview  those  commendations  briefly 
today. 

The  Doundlessness  of  Brad  Morse's 
interests  is  comparable  only  to  the  ever- 
present  good  nature  that  he  brings  to 
each  endeavor.  It  is  always  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  work  on  projects  with  Brad.  Our 
mutual  activities  have  included  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law,  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies,  by  the  Wednes- 
day Club,  and  by  many  others.  Since 
my  recent  appointment  to  the  Poreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  my  assignment 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  on  which  Brad  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  I  have  had  further  op- 
portunities to  observe  and  benefit  from 
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the  expertise  in  foreign  relations  which 
he  possesses. 

Undoubtedly,  the  President  has  chosen 
wisely  in  appointing  Brad  Morse  to  the 
position  which  Ralph  Bunche  filled  with 
singular  distinction.  I  am  confident  that 
Brad's  record  also  will  be  classified  as  a 
unique  and  meaningful  contribution  to 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  that 
Brad  is  leaving  us,  but  I  am  pleased  that 
the  President  has  seen  fit  to  select  a 
Member  of  this  great  body  for  such  an 
important  post.  Brad,  I  wish  you  only  the 
best. 


ANNUAL  KANSAS  FOURTH  DISTRICT 
OPINION  POLL 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  practice  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress in  1961  to  invite  my  constituents 
to  particiiJate  in  an  annual  opinion  poll. 
I  have  found  this  questionnaire  to  be  a 
valuable  method  of  encouraging  broad 
citizen  participation  in  representative 
government,  and  of  determining  the 
views  of  my  constituents  on  important 
domestic  and  foreign  issues. 

The  1972  Kansas  Fourth  District  opin- 
ion poll  is  now  being  mailed  to  each 
household  in  the  district,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  questionnaire: 

Congressman  Shriver's  Annual  Fourth 
District  Opinion  Poll 

(Note. — Each  question  provided  for  an- 
swers of  "yes,"  "no,"  or  undecided.) 

foreign  POLICY 

1.  Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  efforts 
to  open  communications  with  Mainland 
China? 

2.  Are  you  satisfied  that  President  Nixon 
is  moving  in  the  direction  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam? 

fiscal 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  present  wage  and  price 
controls  are  working? 

4.  Would  you  support  increased  Federal 
spending  for  public  works  projects  to  ease 
unemployment? 

5.  Should  the  present  minimum  wage  of 
$1.60  per  hour  be  raised  to  $2.00  an  hour? 

6.  Should  the  Federal  Government  share 
Income  tax  revenues  with  State  and  local 
governments,  for  unrestricted  use  without 
Federal  control? 

SOCIAL 

7.  Do  you  support  the  Administration's 
proposals  for  a  moratorium  on  court-ordered 
busing  of  school  children  for  purposes  of 
achieving  racial  balance? 

8.  Would  you  favor  directing  over  $2>/4 
billion  in  Federal  funds  in  the  next  year  to 
help  achieve  equal  educational  <^portunity 
for  all  children? 

9.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  daycare  centers 
and  nursery  schools? 

10.  Do  you  feel  that  a  National  Health  In- 
surance Program  is  needed? 

11.  Which  of  the  following  actions  on  So- 
cial Security  benefits  would  you  support? 
(Circle  1) 

a.  Increase  benefits  by  20%. 

b.  Increase  benefits  by  10%. 

c.  Increase  benefits  by  6%. 

d.  No  change. 
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agriculture 

12.  Federal  farm  controls  and  supports 
should  be:  (Circle  one.) 

a.  Phased  out  within  5  years. 

b.  Continued  substantially  as  is. 

c.  Increased. 

general 

13.  Do  you  favor  legislation  giving  amnesty 
to  those  men  who  left  the  U.S.  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service  during  the  Vietnam  War? 

14.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  higher 
taxes,  if  necessary,  to  finance  an  all-out  Fed- 
eral attack  on  pollution  of  our  environment? 

15.  Do  you  believe  a  law  should  be  enacted 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  strikes  that 
cause  national  transportation  emergencies, 
such  as  the  East  and  West  Coast  dock  strikes, 
railroad  strikes,  etc.? 

16.  Would  you  favor  allowing  $1.00  of  your 
Federal  income  tax  payment  to  be  used  as 
a  contribution  to  the  political  party  of  your 
choice? 


THREE  WINNERS  OF  THE  FREEDOM 
ESSAY  CONTEST 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

of   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Smoky 
Mountain  Sertoma  Club,  Newport,  Term., 
recently  sponsored  a  Freedom  Essay 
Contest.  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
attending  the  Sertoma  Club  Meeting  and 
presenting  awards  to  the  three  winners. 

It  was  certainly  gratifying  to  read  the 
essays  written  by  yoimg  people  from 
8  to  18  on  "Freedom — What  It  Metins 
To  Me." 

The  three  winners  were  Christian 
Williams,  Debbie  Jones,  and  Susan  Den- 
ton. 

Christian,  a  student  at  Newport  Gram- 
mar School,  is  8  years  old  and  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Williams. 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  Bill  Jones,  Debbie 
is  an  eighth  grade  student  at  Edgemont 
School. 

A  tenth  grade  student  at  Cocke  County 
High  School,  Susan  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Denton. 

Residents  of  Cocke  County  take  great 
pride  in  these  young  people  and  all  those 
who  entered  the  Freedom  Essay  Contest. 
In  addition,  congratulations  are  in  order 
to  Mr.  Troy  Ingle,  president  of  the  Smoky 
Mountain  Sertoma  Club,  Mr.  Jack 
Brockwell,  who  headed  the  committee 
for  the  program,  and  the  other  members 
of  this  fine  organization. 

I  would  like  to  make  these  three  out- 
standing essays  available  to  readers  of 
the  Record  : 

Freedom 

(By  Christian  Williams) 

Freedom. 

What  it  really  means  to  me.  P^eedom 
means  many  good  things  to  me.  It  means  I 
can  be  what  I  want  to  be  when  I  grow  up. 
It  means  I  can  go  to  the  School  I  like.  It 
means  I  can  go  to  my  church  and  carry  my 
own  Bible.  It  means  I  am  free  to  write  what 
I  believe  in  this  essay.  Freedom  is  worth 
fighting  for;  Freedom  makes  America  the  best 
place  to  live  In  the  world. 

Freedom 
(By  Debbie  Jones) 
What  freedom  means  to  me.  We  have  many 
different  kinds  of  freedom.  Although  some 
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of  the  most  important  are  stated  In  the  1st 
Amendment.  Which  are  freedom  of  Speech, 
freedom  of  Religions  and  freedom  of  the 
press. 

We  are  very  lucky  to  have  these  rights  and 
had  It  not  been  for  our  governmeut  we 
wouldn't  have. 

Freedom  to  me  means  being  able  to  use 
your  rights  to  help  yourself  but  not  to  harm 
others. 

Freedom  to  me  means  for  you  to  be  able 
to  go  anywhere  in  the  world  you  wish.  To  be 
able  to  meet  all  the  different  people  in  the 
world  but  there  is  something  that  forbids 
las  from  doing  this  and  that  is  war  and  hate. 
This  is  what  has  kept  the  world  apart  today. 
This  hate  has  stopped  us  from  having  our 
freedom. 

Freedom  doesn't  Just  mean  being  able  to 
do  what  you  want. 

Freedom  means  many  different  things  to 
me  but  most  important  It  means  having  peace 
throughout  the  world,  because  with  war  you 
would  not  feel  free  and  without  the  Free- 
dom that  we  do  have  where  would  we  be 
today. 

And  that  Is  what  freedom  means  to  me. 

Freedom 
(By  Susan  Denton) 

Freedom!  What  it  really  means  to  me. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1776  many 
great  men  sat  down  and  wrote  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  in  our  history. 
It  stated:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  Self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator,  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness." 

This  stood  for  what  freedom  meant  to 
them  and  It  says  what  freedom  means  to 
me. 

When  anyone  mentions  freedom,  my  best 
thought  is  naturally  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  our  country  was  bom  out  of  the 
win  of  people  to  have  a  greater  freedom  than 
any  other  country.  They  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing America,  a  country  that  Is  freedom. 

Another  type  of  freedom,  is  the  one  par- 
ents can  give  their  chUdren.  It  can  be  given 
by  Trust,  trusting  them  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciples they  have  learned  and  giving  them, 
the  chance  to  try  their  own  Ideals.  This  is  a 
freedom  all  people  deserve. 

The  final  and  greatest  freedom  was  given 
long  ago  to  all  people  on  the  earth,  it  is  the 
choice  between  right  and  wrong  given 
through  the  love  of  God.  This  freedom  can 
never  be  taken  away  from  man.  regardless  of 
race,  religion  or  color. 

Freedom  is  not  living  without  any  rules 
to  govern  man.  but  freedom  is  the  right  to 
choose  what  you  want  to  do  without  harm- 
ing other  people  or  their  rights. 


POSTAL  REFORM  IS  WORKING 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

of   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  major  factor  for  the  support 
given  to  postal  reform  was  the  belief  that 
through  the  development  of  a  more  ra- 
tional system,  service  could  be  improved 
and  costs  could  be  controlled.  Recently. 
Postmaster  General  Klassen  announced 
that  the  proposed  rate  increase  had  been 
canceled  and  that  cost-cutting  measures 
had  been  initiated.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  members  attention  to  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Sheboygan  Press  applaud- 
ing this  decision. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

No  Postal  Increase 

It's  a  rare  occasion  when  the  word  comes 
through  that  a  proposed  rate  increase  for 
services  has  been  cancelled.  Usually  the  word 
Is  that  there  will  be  an  increase. 

That  is  why  the  announcement  Wednesday 
by  Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Klassen  deserved 
to  be  received  with  a  tremendous  cheer  from 
the  long-sufTering  public.  Mr.  Klassen  said 
plans  are  being  made  to  cancel  the  $450  mil- 
lion postal  rate  increase  scheduled  for  next 
January. 

What's  more,  Mr.  Klassen  very  boldly  stated 
that,  "We  mu.st  learn  to  live  within  our  In- 
come. '  He  said  this  means  that  without  im- 
pairing service,  "cost  must  be  substantially 
reduced." 

As  with  most  such  announcements,  there 
was  a  catch  in  It,  although  in  this  Instance 
the  catch  could  not  be  regarded  as  too  strin- 
gent. Mr.  Klassen  directed  that  there  be  no 
hiring  in  the  Postal. Service  for  90  days.  The 
Intention  is  to  flU  clerical  vacancies  by  the 
promotion,  transfer  or  reassignment  of  career 
postal  employes.  The  use  of  temporary  em- 
ployes to  augment  day-to-day  work  forces 
will  end  by  July  1. 

The  postmaster  general  may  be  somewhat 
optimistic  in  regard  to  the  plans  to  cancel 
a  rate  increase,  but  it  is  worth  trying.  The 
public  will  note,  too,  his  pledge  to  Improve 
mall  service  while  reducing  postal  costs. 


WINN-DIXIE  FREEZES  MEAT.  GRO- 
CERY PRICES  FOR  30  DAYS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLORIDA 
IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Florida 
Times-Union  on  Friday,  March  31.  1972. 
concerning  the  decision  of  the  Winn- 
Dixie  grocery  to  freeze  meat  and  grocery 
prices  for  30  days  and  pass  on  any  sav- 
ings if  the  wholesale  prices  go  down.  This 
is  certainly  an  action  in  the  public  in- 
terest by  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
this  civic-minded  business  giant.  I  feel 
it  deserves  nationwide  recognition.  The 
article  follows: 

Winn-Dixie   Freezes  Meat,   Grocery  Prices 
FOR  30  Days 

Winn-Dixie  Stores,  a  chain  of  871  super- 
markets here  and  throughout  the  Southeast, 
says  Its  stores  will  hold  the  line  on  meat  and 
grocery  prices  through  the  month  of  April. 

Winn-Dlxle's  action  Thursday  follows  an 
announcement  by  Safeway  Stores  Inc.,  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  supermarket  chains, 
that  it  intends  to  impose  "major  reductions" 
in  retail  beef  prices  in  its  246  outlets  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  Jacksonville,  Winn-Dixie  President  Bert 
L.  Thomas  said.  "We've  said  we'll  hold  the 
line  oa  prices  for  now.  And  if  our  cost  prices 
go  down,  we'll  pass  the  savings  along  to  the 
consumer." 

Safeway's  announcement,  made  in  Wash- 
ington, came  after  an  earlier  action  by  the 
Grand  Union  Co.,  another  food  store  chain 
on  the  eastern  seaboard,  clamping  a  freeze 
on  fresh  meat  and  poultry  prices. 

A  Safeway  vice  president  said  the  reduc- 
tions— which  would  be  effective  Friday — re- 
flect recent  declines  in  the  wholesale  cost  of 
meat. 

He  said  the  chain  had  planned  to  make  the 
price  reduction  announcement  in  Easter 
newspaper  ads,  but  decided  to  move  now  "as 
part  of  its  pledge  to  the  administration  to 
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do  everything  in  Safeway's  power  to  help 
keep  food  prices  low." 

Officials  of  a  dozen  supermarket  chains  con- 
ferred with  Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Con- 
nally  Wednesday,  when  the  store  executives 
agreed  to  "go  back  and  take  a  real  close  look 
at  what  we're  doing." 

The  price  reductions  coincide  with  an  Agri- 
culture Department  report  that  said  live  beef 
cattle  prices  in  the  month  ending  March  15 
declined  moderately,  the  first  decline  since 
lEist  summer,  but  remained  well  above  those 
of  a  year  earlier. 
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COMMUNITY      SCHOOLS     PROJECT 
UNDERWAY  IN  JUNEAU 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Terry  Kelly 
and  Joe  Miguel  are  directors  of  the  com- 
munity schools  project  for  the  Greater 
Juneau  borough  schools  in  my  State  of 
Alaska.  It  is  their  thought  and  that  of 
the  many  others  working  in  tliis  pilot 
project  that  the  resources,  facilities,  and 
equipment  of  local  schools  can  and 
should  be  made  available  to  the  entire 
community  for  extracurricular  courses 
of  educational  and  recreational  value. 
This  is  not  an  entirely  unique  concept  for 
the  people  of  my  State  who  are  generally 
community-conscious  and  where  organi- 
zations and  agencies  open  their  doors  to 
the  needs  of  local  citizens.  However,  so 
that  all  may  see  another  example  of  the 
imagination  and  hard  work  of  the  many 
Alaskans  striving  for  better  and  more 
relevant  educational  opportunities  for 
your  youth  and  adults  alike,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  following 
article  on  the  Jimeau  community 
schools  concept: 

Schools — Our  Standard  Monuments 
(By  Terrence  W.  Kelly,  Jr.) 

Living  In  our  technological  age  is  a  day-to- 
day education  in  Itself.  Likewise,  education 
should  be  a  continuing  process  of  preparing 
the  individual  to  cope  with,  comprehend  and 
enjoy  the  wide  horizons  of  life's  opportuni- 
ties. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the  Com- 
munity Schools  concept?  The  Community 
School  idea  is  based  on  a  simple  fact:  Every 
community  has  school  faciUtles  which  con- 
tain space  and  a  wealth  of  special  equipment 
that  Is  not  available  to  the  ordinary  citizen 
In  his  home.  These  resources  currently  lie 
unused  roughly  70  ^c  of  the  time  for  any 
community  purpose.  Why  not  then  open  the 
schools  for  public  use  when  they  are  not  be- 
ing utilized  for  the  formal  school  program? 

Along  with  these  buildings  and  equipment 
are  the  skilled  instructors  who  staff  It.  Many 
of  these  staff  members  are  receptive  to  the 
Idea  of  teaching  one  or  many  of  their  speciali- 
ties for  a  small  fee  paid  for  by  the  parti- 
cipants. Also  in  every  community  are  skilled 
artisans,  craftsmen  and  hobbyists  Including 
local  businessmen  who  can  provide  a  service 
while  Increasing  interest  In  their  specialty. 

Why  not  bring  the  buildings,  equipment, 
tools,  space,  instructors  and  people  together 
In  a  common  place  to  learn  some  of  the 
things  that  are  of  Interest  to  people  and  that 
they  And  enjoyable?  In  other  words  set  up 
activities  that  the  sturoundlng  neighbor- 
hood residents  feel  they  would  benefit  from 
learning.  This  includes  pre-schoolers, 
elementary,  and  secondary  students  as  well 


as  adults.  The  program  need  not  be  limited 
to  any  particular  age  or  income  group.  Pro- 
gram fees  should  be  as  low  as  possible  and 
scholarships  should  be  available  to  those 
who  cannot  pay  and  yet  could  use  the  skills 
to  help  themselves. 

The  types  of  programs  offered  should  de- 
pend on  the  needs  of  local  people,  as  they 
see  mem.  However,  these  activities  should 
not  be  looked  on  as  "frills".  In  most  casea 
they  consist  of  {activities  which  carry  no 
grades,  term  papers  or  credits,  however  they 
do  convey  useful  skills  in  areas  such  as: 
speed  reading,  preparing  budgets,  home 
decorating,  and  design,  basic  carpentry,  sew- 
ing, knitting,  rug  making,  house  construc- 
tion, basic  cooking,  auto-mechanics,  and 
small  appliance  repair.  This  is  not  meant 
to  be  a  definitive  listing  but  merely  examples 
of  things  that  can  be  offered  to  pupils  of 
all  ages.  Hobbies  and  recreational  activities 
as  well  as  profitable  avocations  should  also 
be  Included  as  Important.  Stamp  collect- 
ing, coin  collecting,  mlneraloby.  taxidermy, 
skiing,  hunter  safety,  gunsmlthlng  and 
other  activities  could  be  taught  which  pro- 
vide amusement  and  enjoyment  to  thou- 
sands In  their  off  time.  The  handicapped 
and  elderly  could  benefit  from  these  things 
as  it  can  provide  a  means  of  supplementing 
their  incomes  and  the  opportunity  to  Inter- 
act with  others  who  have  common  Interests. 
The  elderly  and  retired  could  be  used  to  lead 
activities,  teach  skills  or  provide  Informa- 
tion to  students  in  areas  of  craftsmanship 
and  history  as  they  have  witnessed  history 
in  the  making  and  seen  a  myriad  of  changes 
take  place.  Many  of  their  personal  collec- 
tions and  artifacts  surprise  the  average  per- 
son when  they  become  aware  of  them.  What 
about  the  thousands  of  married  couples  with 
no  children  and  the  elderly  couples  whose 
children  have  grown?  They  continue  to  pay 
school  taxes  and  receive  no  tangible  per- 
sonal benefits  from  this  Investment.  Is  there 
a  connection  between  these  groups  and  the 
many  local  bond  Issues  that  are  rejected 
at  the  polls  with  the  recurring  claims  that 
"we  pay  too  many  school  taxes  already?" 
It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  for 
these  groups  to  organize  social  clubs  and 
activities  like  Bridge  groups.  Bingo,  chess, 
checkers,  dancing,  etc.,  and  have  them  take 
advantage  of  empty  classrooms  in  the 
evening  or  at  other  times  when  the  school 
Is  not  in  session. 

The  idea  that  education  stops  when  an 
Individual  leaves  the  schools  nevermore  to 
return  to  the  "hallowed  halls  of  learning", 
has  been  long  recognized  as  totally  un- 
realistic. Everyday  an  Individual  lives,  he 
learns.  He  Is  exposed  to  things  he  never 
knew.  He  is  constantly  being  amazed  by  the 
changes  and  advances  that  modem  tech- 
nology continues  to  make  In  seemingly 
never-ending  leaps  and  bounds.  With  the 
rising  cost  of  living  and  higher  education 
the  Community  School  concept  becomes 
more  Important  dally  because  it  could  make 
the  value  received  per  dollar  spent  the  best 
buy  to  be  had  anywhere.  It  could  also  help 
solve  a  decade  long  problem  In  which  the 
teenagers  have  pronounced  that  the  educa- 
tion they  are  receiving  is  "Irrelevant".  The 
administrator's  problem  has  been:  how  do 
you  Incorporate  the  new  experiences  that  are 
relevant  into  the  regular  school  day  with- 
out making  it  longer  or  closing  down  for 
a  year  and  completely  revamping  the  cur- 
riculum? Tlie  answer  appears  to  be  obvious, 
you  Incorporate  other  types  of  learning  ex- 
periences which  support  and  enrich 
the  regular  curriculum  in  a  manner  so 
as  to  make  them  "relevant". 

Children  do  learn  from  adults  and  what 
better  example  than  the  Community  School 
can  be  Incorporated  to  show  children  that 
education  is  more  than  book  learning,  that 
it  comes  In  many  forms,  and  that  it  offers 
many  opportunities  for  a  more  useful  and 
enjoyable  life  at  all  ages. 
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Juneau  has  begun  a  pilot  project  in  the 
attempt  to  help  local  residents  realize  what 
can  be  done  by  themselves.  In  co-oi>eratlon 
with  their  schools,  to  achieve  a  closer  knit 
community  which  will  provide  residents 
with  the  opportunity  to  do  what  they  feel 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  next  part  of  this  article  will  go  into 
the  specifics  of  the  Juneau  program. 

Schools — Our  Standing  Monuments 

(By  Joseph  Miguel,  Jr.,  and  Sandra 

Samaniego) 

In  every  city,  town  or  village  throughout 
the  country  there  Is  at  least  one  standing 
monument.  These  monuments  were  erected 
by  the  many  generations  of  inhabitants  as 
the  citadels  of  learning  for  their  children  so 
they  might  receive  the  education  necessary 
to  lead  a  productive  life.  In  many  communi- 
ties these  schools  sit  Idle  during  the  evening 
hours  when  school  is  in  session  and  for  three 
months  during  the  summer.  These  schools, 
which  usually  abound  with  the  diversified 
sounds  of  learning,  were  nothing  but  costly 
standing  monuments. 

Under  the  guidance  of  William  D.  Over- 
street,  the  former  Superintendent,  and  John 
E.  Coffee,  the  now  acting  Superintendent,  the 
Community  Schools  Program  in  Juneau, 
Alaska,  is  blossoming  and  the  fruits  from 
those  buds  are  being  harvested.  The  stand- 
ing monuments  which  nightly  held  the  cus- 
todial staff  preparing  for  the  return  of  the 
students  the  next  morning  now  are  becoming 
focal  points  of  gathering  for  the  people  of 
the  community. 

A  majority  of  the  evening  cla.sses  are 
scheduled  into  the  Juneau-Douglas  Senior 
High  School  and  Marie  Drake  Junior  High 
School.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
directors  cannot  keep  all  the  buildings  su- 
pervised so  the  two  centrally  located  ones 
with  shop  facilities  were  chosen  to  begin  the 
program. 

The  classes  which  are  now  meeting  were 
set  up  on  the  basis  of  local  interests.  If 
enough  people  were  interested  in  a  subject, 
an  instructor  was  located  by  the  directors 
and  a  facility  was  given  to  the  class  for  their 
meetings.  A  total  of  twenty-six  different  In- 
terest areas  ranging  from  Speed  Reading  to 
Dog  Obedience  are  presently  being  offered 
evenings  and  on  the  weekends. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  evening  classes 
are  the  total  concept  of  the  Community 
Schools,  fcr  it  goes  far  deeper  than  that.  The 
concept  revolves  around  the  Idea  that  a  fa- 
cility is  present  and  that  there  are  many 
needs  of  the  individuals  of  a  community 
which  go  immet.  For  each  of  those  needs 
which  goes  unmet  there  are  people  living  in 
the  community  who  can  help  meet  those 
needs.  What  the  Community  Schools  try  to 
do  is  bring  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the 
people  who  can  meet  those  needs  together  In 
an  existing  facility.  This  includes  cooperating 
and  assisting  all  existing  agencies  in  every 
possible  manner.  In  many  Instances  a  group 
will  ask  for  something  with  which  an  atgency 
tn  the  community  can  supply  them.  It  is 
then  up  to  the  Director  to  bring  those  people 
and  the  agency  together  in  a  facility. 

Basically  this  is  what  the  two  Commu- 
nity Schools  Directors,  Joe  Miguel  and  Terry 
Kelly  have  been  attempting  to  do  In  the 
Juneau  area.  With  the  inception  of  this  new 
program  there  have  been  many  ups  and 
downs,  but  the  number  of  people  becoming 
involved  is  increasing. 

It  was  believed  by  the  Directors  that  In 
order  to  get  the  people  aroused  the  adult 
population  must  become  Involved.  With  this 
in  mind  the  program  began  In  July  1971  and 
expanded  from  14  classes  the  first  semester 
to  26  classes  the  second.  .  .  . 

For  this  attendance  area  he  will  be  respon- 
sible for  activities  for  elementary  students. 
Junior  and  Senior  High  students  and  adults 
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In  the  after  school  and  evening  hours.  He 
will  maintain  direct  and  frequent  contact 
with  A  Neighborhood  Council  which  will 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  attendance 
area  of  the  Neighborhood  school.  This  group 
will  serve  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  area  and 
advise  the  Director  as  to  the  kinds  of  activi- 
ties best  seen  to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
and  old  alike. 

Additional  assistance  is  gained  through  the 
Home  School  Counselors,  who  are  indeed  an 
integral  part  of  the  Community  Schools 
Program.  Presently,  our  counseling  staff  con- 
sists of  Mary  McClinton  who  works  with  the 
Juneau  Children's  Home,  Sandy  Samaniego 
who  is  the  Elementary  Home  Counselor  for 
Capital  and  Harborview  Schools  and  John 
Martin  the  Home  School  Coordinator  for 
Marie  Drake  Junior  High  School.  These  peo- 
ple act  as  a  liaison  between  the  school  and 
the  home  and  are  in  and  ideal  position  to  ob- 
serve the  needs  of  the  community  which 
might  be  alleviated  through  the  Community 
Schools  Program. 

Although  the  activities  of  the  Community 
Schools  do  take  place  after  the  traditional 
hours  of  the  school  day,  who  can  possibly 
say  that  at  3:30  the  learning  process  for  a 
student  ends?  With  each  new  experience  a 
child  or  adult  learns  something  new,  some- 
thing they  can  use  when  the  occasion  arises. 
The  6th  grade  child  who  takes  an  Elemen- 
tary Spanish  class  In  the  after  school  hours 
will  return  to  his  classroom  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  people  he  is  studying  about  In  South 
American  History.  The  young  girl  who  takes 
a  cooking  for  fun  class  will  return  to  her 
classroom  full  of  ideas  when  her  class  In 
Health  discusses  nutrition  and  table  man- 
ners. The  Junior  and  Senior  High  Student 
who  takes  a  class  in  2-cycle  engine  repair 
might  return  to  an  English  class  with  a 
factual  first  hand  term  paper  on  Internal 
combustion.  The  father  who  brings  his  son 
to  a  house  construction  class  is  sharing  with 
him  his  dream  of  refurbishing  his  home. 
The  list  is  endless,  but  the  point  is  clear. 
The  things  a  child  learns  outside  of  his 
classroom  can  and  will  enrich  his  school  day 
curriculum. 

With  budgetary  matters  still  in  the  final- 
izing process.  It  appears  there  will  be  an 
addition  of  one  Director  and  a  Secretary  to 
the  Community  Schools  Program  in  Juneau. 
If  this  addition  does  occur  the  Directors  will 
then  be  able  to  cover  three  main  population 
areas  and  Involve  those  people  In  the  areas 
around  their  Neighborhood  Schools.  Hope- 
fully the  Community  Schools  can  act  as  the 
catalyst  to  turn  the  once  standing  monu- 
ments into  bustling  centers  of  community  in- 
volvement and  cooperation. 


PLEASANT  HILLS.  PA.. 
MARINE  KILLED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death  of 
another  of  our  brave  flghtingmen,  1st 
Lt.  David  C.  Bruggeman.  of  Pleasant 
Hills.  Pa.,  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 

We  owe  a  profoimd  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Lieutenant 
Bruggeman  for  his  heroic  actions,  I  wish 
to  honor  his  memory  smd  commend  his 
courage  and  valor,  by  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  following  article: 
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Pleasant  Hills  Marine  Killed 

A  Pleasant  Hills  Marine  officer  who  had 
been  In  Vietnam  Just  four  months  was  the 
only  American  ground  soldier  to  die  In  the 
first  week  of  the  new  North  Vietnamese 
offensive. 

The  victim.  First  Lt.  David  C.  Bruggeman, 
25.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Bruggeman 
of  142  Broadway,  wsis  killed  last  Saturday  as 
he  attempted  to  board  an  evacuation  aircraft 
near  the  demilitarized  zone,  a  Pentagon 
spokesman  said. 

Lt.  Bruggeman  was  a  graduate  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School  and  Thlel  College  and 
was  the  only  child  of  the  Bruggemans,  both 
of  whom  teach  In  the  West  Jefferson  Hills 
School  District. 

The  officer  had  been  directing  artillery  fire 
from  an  advance  base  near  the  DMZ  when  he 
met  bis  death,  the  Pentagon  spokesman  said. 
The  base,  he  added,  was  assaulted  by  the 
enemy  and  an  evacuation  begun.  All.  he  re- 
ported, made  It  safely  inside  the  rescue  craft 
except  Lt.  Bruggeman. 

The  officer  was  one  of  10  Americans  killed 
In  combat  in  the  war  zone  last  week,  the 
U.S.  Command  reported  In  Saigon,  the  other 
nme  victims  presumably  casualties  of  the  air 
offensive.  Another  15  Americans  were  listed 
as  missing  or  captured  as  a  result  of  air 
crashes. 

The  total  of  combat  deaths  was  the  highest 
reported  since  last  Oct.  21  when  21  Ameri- 
cans were  reported  killed. 


POLK      BROTHERS      OF      CHICAGO 
NAMED  'RETAILER  OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  that  one  of  the 
world's  largest  retailers,  Polk  Brothers 
of  Chicago,  located  in  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District,  has  been  selected  as 
Brand  Names  Foundation  "Retailer  of 
the  Year"  in  the  Appliance-TV  Stores — 
Class  I  category. 

The  1971  award  is  the  third  one  for 
Polk  Brothers — ^previously  this  outstand- 
ing retail  appliance  dealership  had 
merited  the  award  in  1962  and  in  1967. 
Sol  Polk,  distinguished  president  of  Polk 
Brothers,  will  receive  the  coveted  award 
on  April  20  in  New  York  City  at  the  an- 
nual awards  banquet  of  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation. 

Only  a  week  ago  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  tour  one  of  the  facilities  of  Polk 
Brothers  and  spoke  with  Sol  Polk  and  his 
brother  Sam  Polk.  Their  family-nm  busi- 
ness is  a  tribute  to  their  enthusiasm,  hard 
work,  and  dedicated  efforts  to  bring  the 
consumer  low  prices  on  high  quality  mer- 
chandise along  with  efficient  and  cour- 
teous service. 

Starting  from  scratch  more  than  37 
years  ago,  Polk  Brothers  has  grown  into 
a  business  that  annually  grosses  better 
than  an  estimated  $100  million  annually. 
The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  employees — 
and  I  personally  talked  with  hundreds  of 
them  last  week — as  well  as  one  of  the 
best-run  and  best-managed  retail  estab- 
lishments I  have  ever  seen — are  both  im- 
portant factors  contributing  to  the  great 
success  of  Polk  Brothers. 

The  Horatio  Alger  success  story  of  Polk 
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Brothers  Is  one  of  which  all  Americans 
can  be  proud  for  it  symbolizes  the  in- 
numerable opportunities  for  achievement 
available  to  all  of  us  and  it  proves  once 
again  that  individuals  with  initiative,  in- 
genuity, resoiu-cefulness,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  work  hard  can  and  do  achieve 
tremendous  successes. 

I  congratulate  the  Polk  family  on  once 
again  meriting  the  "Retailer  of  the  Year" 
award  and  extend  my  best  wishes  for 
their  continuing  success  in  serving  the 
retail  merchandise  needs  of  our  com- 
munity and  our  coimtry. 

An  article  about  the  Polk  Brothers 
which  appeared  in  the  March  29  edition 
of  the  Belmont  Central  Leader,  one  of  the 
excellent  commimity  newspapers  serving 
the  Northwest  Side  of  Chicago,  follows: 
Polk  Bros.  Wins  Third  Brand  Names  Award 
Polk  Brothers  has  been  judged  Brand 
Names  Foundation  Retaller-of-the-Year  In 
the  AppIlance-TV  Stores.  In  Class  I  category. 
Sponsored  by  the  General  Electric  com- 
pany, the  Polk  Brothers'  entry  won  the  cov- 
eted award  for  "good  retail  citizenship,  con- 
sumer protection,  and  outstanding  merchan- 
dising In  1971,"  according  to  H.  Ford  Perlne, 
Brand  Names  foundation  president.  Perlne 
noted  that  1971  was  the  36th  year  Polk 
Brothers  had  exclusively  merchandised  brand 
name  products. 

The  giant  retail  appliance  dealership  was 
started  in  1935  when  the  18-year-old  Sol  Polk 
rented  a  store  on  Chicago's  northwest  side. 
The  fledgling  store's  growth  was  spurred  by 
his  practice  of  loading  his  car  with  merchan- 
dise at  closing  time  and  spending  the  eve- 
nings selling  house-to-house. 

The  award  will  be  presented  to  Sol  Polk, 
President,  at  the  foundation's  annual  awards 
banquet  April  20,  climaxing  a  two-day  gath- 
ering of  manufacturers,  retailers,  and  adver- 
tising agency  and  media  executives  at  New 
York's  Americana  Hotel.  The  April  19-20 
meeting  will  feature  a  "Great  Ideas"  theme, 
and  promises  "an  unprecedented  exchange 
of  ideas  among  our  membership,"  according 
to  Pertne. 

The  Brand  Names  foundation  was  formed 
in  1943  to  maintain  and  strengthen  brand 
competition.  It  Is  presently  concentrating  its 
efforts  In  two  priority  areas:  "Professional- 
ism in  Retailing."  which  Includes  the  "rede- 
fined and  redeveloped"  ROY  competition; 
and  its  related  "Constructive  Consumerism" 
activities  which  include  the  current  leader- 
ship advertising  campaigns  to  "Shop  in  a 
Circle  of  Confidence"  and  "Advertise  Adver- 
tising." 

I>olk  Bros,  have  won  the  award  three  times 
now,  Jn  1962,  1967  and  1971. 


LOUISVILLE  GI  DIES  IN  VIETNAM; 
RITES  THURSDAY 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OP    KENTnCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
David  Shelton  of  our  Fourth  District  died 
in  Vietnam.  He  was  only  19  years  old  and 
had  been  in  Vietnam  only  about  2  weeks. 
The  tragic  circumstances  of  his  death 
points  out  once  again  to  all  of  us  the 
hazards  and  sacrifices  that  our  military 
boys  must  face  when  entering  our  Na- 
tion's service. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  condo- 
lences, rnd  the  prayers  of  all  of  us,  to 
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David's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Shel- 
ton, Jr.,  and  to  the  entire  family  for 
the  loss  of  this  fine  young  man. 

Below  is  the  article  from  the  April  7 
Louisville  Times  reporting  Private  Shel- 
ton "s  death. 

The  article  follows: 

Louisville     GI     Dies     in     Vietnam;     Rites 
Thursdat 

A  19-year-old  LoulsvlUe  soldier  died 
Wednesday  In  South  Vietnam,  less  than  two 
weeks  after  arriving,  the  Defense  Department 
has  announced. 

Army  Pfc.  E>avld  P.  Shelton.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Shelton  Jr.,  of  6311  Oak 
Valley  Drive,  died  as  a  result  of  nonhostlle 
action,  but  details  were  not  available. 

Shelton.  a  1971  graduate  of  JefTersontown 
(Ky.)  Vocational  School,  had  been  In  the 
Army  since  last  September. 

Shelton  is  survived  by  his  parents;  a  sister. 
Miss  Susan  Shelton;  a  brother,  A.  C.  Shelton 
III.  and  his  grandmothers,  Mrs.  Jessie  Mudd 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Shelton. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  11  ajn.  Thursday 
at  Owen  Funeral  Home,  5317  Dixie  Highway, 
with  burial  In  Resthaven  Memorial  Park. 
The  body  will  be  at  the  funeral  home  after 
7  p.m.  today. 
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NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Record  the  April  10 
edition  of  the  Bicentennial  Bulletin.  I 
take  this  action  in  an  effort  to  help  keep 
my  colleagues  informed  of  bicentennial 
activities.  The  bulletin  is  compiled  and 
written  by  the  communications  staff  of 
the  Commission.  The  bulletin  follows: 

Bicentennial  Bulletin  of  April  10,  1972 

Forty-six  prominent  Americans  from  the 
fields  of  travel  and  hospitality,  creative  and 
visual  arts,  and  the  performing  arts  have 
been  named  to  Important  ARBC  advisory 
panels.  The  three  panels  will  develop  pro- 
grams and  recommend  policy  procedures  to 
the  ARBC  Open  House  USA  Committee 
chaired  by  George  E.  Lang.  Among  the  first 
projects  the  Performing  Artists  and  Allied 
Experts  Panel  and  the  Creative  and  Visual 
Arts  Panel  will  be  that  of  undertaking  a 
review  of  the  cultural  resources  which  could 
be  made  available  for  the  Bicentennial.  They 
wUl  meet  initially  on  AprU  10  and  April  11. 
respectively.  Members  of  the  Invitation  to 
the  World  Panel  will  assist  the  Commission 
In  Its  efforts  to  encourage  and  facUltate 
travel  and  hospitality  and  will  hold  their 
first  meeting  on  April  17. 

On  March  30,  Florida  Governor  Reubin 
Askew  signed  Important  legislation  for  fi- 
nancing Interama — a  step  toward  a  Bicen- 
tennial opening.  The  new  law  allows  the 
Interama  Authority  to  Issue  $12  mil- 
lion In  revenue  bonds  which  could  be  used 
for  payment  of  ad  valorem  property  taxes  in 
Dade  County  In  the  event  of  default  on  the 
bonds.  It  also  permits  any  agency  of  the 
State  to  enter  into  finalizing  agreements  with 
the  Authority  and  clarifies  certain  terms  and 
status  of  the  City  of  North  Miami  bonds. 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Jaycees  are  buying 
and  donating  to  schools  portfolios  entitled 
"The  Forty  Documents  of  Our  American 
Heritage"   in   conjunction   with   the  Bicen- 


tennial. The  portfolios  were  compiled  and 
photographed  from  the  250  original  docu- 
ments  Included  on  the  Freedom  Train  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation.  As  a  public 
service  forty  negatives  of  these  original  docu- 
ments were  preserved  and  are  now  being 
distributed  as  a  public  service  to  schools 
who  no  longer  have  the  finances  for  supple- 
mental publications. 

Ralph  J.  Menconl,  the  designer  of  the  Bi- 
centennial  Medal  that  will  be  produced  by 
the  U.S.  Mint,  was  recently  selected  by  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  to 
receive  its  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Av^ard  for  1971.  The  annual  prize  is  granted 
for  an  outstanding  accomplishment  In  help- 
ing to  achieve  a  better  understanding  of 
America  and  Americans.  He  was  honored  for 
his  "historic  medal  creations." 

Preliminary  plans  to  establish  a  Lenape 
Village  for  the  Bicentennial  celebration  at 
Washington  Crossing,  Pa.,  are  being  formu- 
lated by  Lenape  Land,  an  American  Indian 
organization.  Mrs.  William  Bradley,  chair- 
man of  the  group  told  the  Bucks  County  Bi- 
centennial Committee  that  a  village  and  in- 
terpretation center  would  be  established.  The 
organization  has  been  studying  Indian  life 
in  Delaware  Valley  In  colonial  days. 

Rep.  Richard  C.  White  (Tex.)  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  the  minting  of  a 
special  U.S.  coin  to  commemorate  the  na- 
tion's Bicentennial  year.  The  bill  calls  for  the 
coinage  of  50-cent  or  one-dollar  pieces  for 
general  circulation.  The  metal  coins  would 
bear  a  design  chosen  by  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary to  commemorate  the  nation's  200th 
birthday.  The  White  bill  does  not  prohibit  a 
standard  blend  of  metals.  A  Hearing  on  the 
bill  has  not  yet  been  scheduled  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Subcommittee  which 
must  debate  the  bill. 

An  "America's  200th  Anniversary  Clock," 
designed  and  built  by  Harold  W.  Lanzer, 
Holgate,  Ohio,  cabinetmaker,  has  been  placed 
on  exhibit  at  the  Ohio  Historical  Center  In 
Columbus.  The  clock  was  built  to  symbolize 
the  Bicentennial  for  Ohloans  and  visitors. 

As  part  of  youth  Involvement  for  the  Bi- 
centennial, the  Williamsburg  (Va.)  Gazette 
ran  a  recent  article  detailing  state  involve- 
ment. It  reported  that  members  of  the  Junior 
Bicentennial  Commission  in  Charlottesville 
are  spending  part  of  each  Sunday  tidying  up 
Revolutionary  War  graveyards,  and  have  a 
painting  program  set  for  Spring. 

The  Marine  Digest  Weekly  has  endorsed  a 
proposal  offered  by  Peter  Stanford,  president 
of  the  National  Maritime  Historical  Society 
of  New  York,  to  make  the  last  existing  Amer- 
ican built  square  rigger,  the  Kaiulani,  a  U.S. 
Bicentennial  Project.  The  ship,  currently  in 
poor  shape,  has  been  languishing  in  the  wa- 
ters of  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands,  trou- 
bled by  lack  of  funds  to  get  her  back  to  the 
states  for  restoration.  Mr.  Stanford  Is  asking 
for  all  maritime-minded  folk  to  Join  in  the 
effort  of  saving  the  Kaiulani  and  make  the 
project  a  Bl-centennlal  event. 

Dr.  Robert  CecUe,  who  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Ohio  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Advisory  Commission  at  its  organi- 
zation meeting,  reports  that  the  Commission 
has  formed  three  committees,  one  each  for 
celebrations,  exhibitions,  and  scholarship- 
education.  Plans  are  being  formulated  for  a 
symbol,  a  motto  or  theme,  and  a  broad,  state- 
based  program  which  encourages  county, 
municipal,  organizational  and  individual  ac- 
tivities and  contributions  in  1976. 

"A  Call  to  Action,"  ARBC's  official  film,  the 
story  of  our  Nation's  Bicentennial  celebration 
In  a  fourteen  minute  film  Is  16  mm  in  sound 
and  color  and  Is  suitable  for  all  age  groups. 
"A  Call  to  Action"  may  be  obtained  on  a  loan 
basis  free  of  charge.  Write :  Office  of  Commu- 
nications, ARBC,  736  Jackson  Place,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20276. 

The  Iowa  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  held  an  "Iowa  Tea  Party" 
program  for  Its  meeting  in  Des  Moines  on 
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March  27th.  Robert  DUlon,  Chairman  of  the 
lARBC,  addressed  over  200  volunteers  repre- 
senting all  99  counties  In  the  state  and  urged 
them  to  ride  home  in  true  Paul  Revere  style 
and  issue  a  "Call  to  Arms"  to  every  citizen 
In  every  village  and  farm.  Del  Black,  Chicago 
Regional  Coordinator,  represented  the  ARBC 
at  the  session. 

Actor  Glenn  Ford  presented  a  television 
special  saluting  America's  200th  Anniversary 
on  April  4th.  The  CBS  special,  narrated  by 
Ford  featured  Lou  Rawls.  Connie  Stevens  and 
Bill  Medley  singing  songs  about  America 
against  backdrops  of  Philadelphia,  Concord, 
Sun  Valley  and  the  Mississippi  River. 


THE  TRAINED  PROFESSIONAL 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
read  a  most  interesting  article  in  the 
April  1972  Reader's  Digest  by  Jack  Va- 
lenti.  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  advice 
and  coimsel  offered,  particularly  to  our 
young  people,  on  being  truly  professional 
in  a  chosen  field  of  endeavor  that  I  wish 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  today. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Trained  Professional:  A 

Vanishing  American? 

(By  Jack  Valentl) 

One  evening  last  spring,  after  a  questlon- 
and-answer  period  with  college  students 
Interested  In  motion-picture  work,  a  21-year- 
old  film  major  told  me  of  his  Intense  desire 
to  direct  a  feature  movie.  He  then  angrily 
denounced  the  Hollywood  "establishment" 
for  shutting  him  out. 

What,  I  asked,  was  his  experience  In  film 
making?  He  had  shot  a  ten-minute,  8-mm. 
documentary  about  his  college  basketball 
team.  Did  he  have  a  script  prepared  and 
ready  to  shoot  for  someone  in  Hollywood? 
No,  but  he  had  seen  a  lot  of  movies,  and  had 
some  Ideas  about  what  he  wanted  to  film.  He 
didn't  believe  In  scripts;  he  believed  in  Im- 
provising as  he  moved  along.  Nobody,  he  said 
sourly,  would  give  him  a  chance  to  produce 
the  movie  he  knew  he  was  capable  of  creating. 

That  fragment  of  conversation  was  a  du- 
plicate, In  many  ways,  of  other  campus  con- 
versations I  have  had.  A  widely  prevalent  no- 
tion today  seems  to  demand  Instant  achieve- 
ment of  goals,  without  any  of  the  wearying, 
frustrating  preparation  that  is  indispensable 
to  any  task.  As  the  exemplar  of  a  way  of  life, 
the  professional — that  man  or  women  who 
Invests  every  new  task  or  duty,  no  matter  how 
small,  with  discipline  of  mind  and  spirit — 
Is  a  vanishing  American,  particularly  among 
those  who  too  often  believe  that  dreams 
come  true  because  they  ought  to  and  not 
because  they  are  caused  to  materialize. 

My  wife  sat  next  to  the  late  Dean  Ache- 
son  one  night  at  dinner,  several  years  after 
he  had  left  political  life  to  rejoin  his  law 
firm.  "Tell  me,  Mr.  Secretary,"  she  said  to 
him,  "how  did  you  adjust  to  becoming  a 
private  citizen  after  having  for  so  long 
been  at  the  height  of  political  power?" 

He  smiled.  "Well,  It  wasn't  easy  at  first, 
but  I  finally  adjusted  because  I  determined 
I  would  do  the  very  best  a  man  could  do  In 
every  Job  I  took  on.  If  I  were  working  on 
a  brief,  I  wanted  It  to  be  the  best  brief  that 
could  be  prepared.  In  short,  I  was  a  profes- 
sional. There  is  no  better  way  for  a  man 
to  find  fulfillment,  no  matter  what  he  does." 

A  good  many  years  ago,  I  attended  a  golf 
cMnlc  given  by  the  late  Babe  Dldrlkson  Za- 
harias,  the  legendary  woman  athlete.  "How 
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can  I  learn  to  hit  a  golf  baU  the  way  you 
do?"  I  asked  her. 

"Simple,"  she  said.  laughing.  "First  you 
hit  a  thousand  golf  balls.  You  hit  them  until 
your  bands  bleed  and  you  can't  hit  any 
more.  The  next  day  you  start  all  over  again, 
and  the  next  day  and  the  next.  And,  maybe 
a  year  later,  you  might  be  ready  to  go  18 
holes.  After  that  you  play  every  day  until 
the  time  finally  arrives  when  you  know 
what  you  are  doing  when  you  hit  the  ball." 

Many  Ideas  expressed  by  college  youths 
are  worthy  of  support.  But  so  many  pro- 
ponents demand  that  their  views  be  adopted 
now!  They  wander  into  the  political  arena 
and  expect  Instant  fulfillment;  then  anger 
and  frustration  sour  their  spirit  when  what 
they  declare  to  be  right  Is  ignored.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  too  many  of  them  are  not 
prepared. 

To  their  vision  of  altering  the  political 
landscape  they  bring  lovely  but  fragile 
tools — pstsslonate  enthusiasm.  Idealism, 
dazzling  rhetoric,  even  brilliant  concepts. 
But  they  are  turned  off  by  the  tedious  home- 
work of  political  life — the  Interminable  task 
of  learning  how  to  teach,  Inspire  and  con- 
vert opposing  forces  Into  allies.  The  horri- 
fying truth  becomes  clear:  there  Is  no  short- 
cut, no  magic  carpet  that  sweeps  them 
swiftly  from  desire  to  achievement. 

Let  me  sit  In  a  discussion  where  decisions 
are  to  be  made  and  I  can  quickly  and  ac- 
curately point  out  the  professionals.  They 
know  the  Issues,  have  untangled  the  crossing 
threads  of  logic  and  reaction,  understand 
the  facts  cold,  and  can.  because  they  have 
done  the  necessary  homework,  come  up  with 
suggestions  that  may  lack  passionate  in- 
tensity but  usually  make  the  most  sense. 

I  know  this  marks  me  as  an  old-fashioned 
drudge,  but  I  would  count  the  foremost 
asset  of  a  respected  man  to  be  that  discipline 
of  self  which  instructs  him  In  the  knowledge 
of  his  craft.  This  means  a  dedication  and  a 
work  schedule  that  sometimes  can  be  rather 
dismaying.  Still,  there  is  no  other  way  to 
acquire  that  standard  of  excellence  which 
Is  the  mark  of  the  professional  and  the  major 
specification  for  achievement. 
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FLUSHING  AIRPORT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'ITVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  fought  to  close  Flushing  Airport  in 
my  district  because  I  am  firmly  convinced 
it  is  a  safety  hazard.  Situated  only  2  miles 
from  LaGuardia  Airport,  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  what  may  be  the  world's  most  heavily 
traveled  aviation  crossroads. 

The  city  of  New  York,  in  apparent  dis- 
regard for  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  its 
citizens,  especially  those  who  live  near 
this  airport,  plans  to  spend  in  excess  of 
$11  million  of  public  funds  to  improve 
and  expaind  this  dangerous  facility,  mak- 
ing it  an  even  greater  threat  to  public 
safety. 

Joining  me  in  opposing  this  folly  is 
highly  respected  Greater  Whitestone 
Taxpayers  Association.  This  group  rep- 
resents 40,000  homeowners  who  live  near 
Flushing  Airport.  Because  what  they 
have  to  say  is  so  imp>ortant.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  at  this  point  their  let- 
ter to  me  and  one  to  Mrs.  Janet  Langsam, 
chairman  of  Community  Planning  Board 
No.  7,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
must  make  a  recommendation  on  contin- 


uation of  the  Flushing  Airport  expansion 
program. 
The  letter  follows : 

Greater  Whitestone 
Taxpayers  Association. 
Whitestone,  N.Y.  March  31, 1972. 

Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Congress   of   the    United   States,   House   of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rosenthal:  At  the  Idarch  27 
Meeting  of  our  Association,  the  principal 
topic  discussed  was  the  modernization  of 
Flushing  Airport  located  In  the  College 
Point  Industrial  Park.  We  had  as  our  guest 
speaker  Mr.  Nat  Kramer  of  Community  Plan- 
ning Board  No.  7.  representing  our  commu- 
nity, who  presented  the  facts  to  the  mem- 
bership. 

As  outlined  in  the  attached  copy  of  letter 
to  Mrs.  Langsam.  Community  Planning  Board 
No.  7  Chairman,  the  membership  unanimous- 
ly voted  against  the  modernization  of  the 
Airport  and  for  its  removal  from  Northern 
Queens.  The  reasons  for  the  decision  were, 
as  stated  in  the  attached  copy  of  letter,  that 
Increased  activity  at  Flushing  Airport  would 
create  a  safety  hazard  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  LaGuardia  and  would  also  result  In 
an  Intolerable  amount  of  noise  and  air  pollu- 
tion. 

It  is  inequitable  for  the  City  to  expect  that 
the  residents  of  Northern  Queens  must  bear 
the  hardship  of  two  airports  located  in  their 
community  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from 
each  other.  We  heartily  endorse  your  stand 
to  move  the  Airport  to  another  area  of  the 
City. 

We  have  written  personally  to  Mayor  Lind- 
say and  Borough  President  Manes  Inform- 
ing them  of  our  Association's  stand  on  the 
Airport  and  asking  them  to  give  very  care- 
ful consideration  to  our  strong  position  to 
remove  it  from  our  conununity.  We  have  not 
reached  our  decision  haphazardly  but  have 
given  the  matter  diligent  thought  and  re- 
search. 

The  residents  of  Whitestone  look  forward 
to  your  continued  support  against  the  present 
site  of  Flushing  Airport  and  its  moderniza- 
tion. We  will  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  to 
persuade  the  City  Flushing  Airport  should  be 
moved  to  a  more  suitable  location. 

With  sincere  appreciation  for  all  your  past 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  M.  Rota,  President. 

Greater  Whitestone 
Taxpayers  Association, 
Whitestone,  N.Y..  March  30,  1972. 
Mrs.  Janet  Langsam, 

Chairman,  Community  Planning  Board  No. 
7,  Kew  Gardens,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mrs.  Langsam:  We  were  happy  to 
have  Mr.  Nat  Kramer  of  Community  Plan- 
ning Board  No.  7  as  a  guest  speaker  at  our 
Association's  meeting  Monday  evening, 
March  27. 1972.  As  you  probably  know,  we  de- 
voted almost  the  entire  meeting  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  modernization  of  Flush- 
ing Airport.  Mr.  Kramer  did  a  fine  Job  of  pre- 
senting the  pros  and  cons  of  upgrading  and 
modernizing  the  Airport  for  general  aviation. 
We  feel  he  presented  the  facts  to  us  to  the 
best  of  knowledge. 

After  many  pertinent  questions  relative 
to  the  modernization  of  Flushing  Airport 
were  asked  by  the  membership,  followed  by 
discussion,  a  motion  was  made  by  one  of  our 
members  to  close  and  move  Flushing  Airport 
from  its  present  site  to  an  area  where  there 
Is  no  other  major  airport  nearby.  The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  another  member  and 
a  vote  taken.  By  a  unanimous  show  of  hands, 
approximately  200  members  present  elected 
to  take  the  stand  that  this  Association,  rep- 
resenting 40.000  homeowners  in  Whitestone, 
does  not  want  the  Flushing  Airport  modern- 
ized but  Instead  closed  permanently  and  re- 
moved from  Northern  Queens.  It  was  also  de- 
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eided  by  majority  vote  that  a  replacement  for 
the  site  could  be  discussed  at  another  time. 
The  most  Important  factor  to  resolve  at  this 
time  is  the  fate  of  Flushing  Airport. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  members  for  the 
stand  taken  were  that  the  presence  of  a  n".od- 
ernlzed  Flushing  Airport  accommodating  a 
larger  number  of  flights  would  be  a  serious 
safety  hazard  for  the  community  due  to  its 
proximity  to  LaGuardla  Airport.  In  addition, 
expanded  service  with  heavier  aircraft  from 
Flushing  Airport,  coupled  with  the  already 
huge  number  of  flights  from  LaGuardla, 
would  create  an  intolerable  amount  of  notsa 
and  air  pollution. 

Please  accept  this  letter  as  written  confir- 
mation that  this  Association,  by  unanimous 
approval,  opposes  the  modernization  of 
Flushing  Airport  and  favors  Its  removal 
from  its  present  location. 

The  membership  of  this  Association  thanks 
you  and  your  staff  for  the  help  and  coopera- 
tion you  have  given  us  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  M.  Rota,  President. 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCL'^- 
TION  OF  NEV/  YORK  CITY  CALLS 
FOR  ENACTMENT  OF  RANGEL'S 
HYPODERMIC  NEEDLE  AND  SY- 
RINGE  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3E.VTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  easy 
availability  of  hypodermic  needles  and 
syringes — and  thus  their  diversion  into 
illegal  channels — is  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to  the  spread  of  drug  addiction  in  the 
United  States.  Those  who  experiment 
with  heroin  know  that  the  needle  which 
plays  an  integral  role  in  drug  abuse  can 
be  obtained  at  little  expense  with  little 
difficulty,  through  the  mails  or,  in  some 
States,  at  the  local  pharmacy  without  a 
prescription. 

In  fact,  a  member  of  my  staff  was  re- 
cently in  Colorado  where  he  was  able  to 
purchase  hypodermic  needles  and  sy- 
ringes at  drug  stores  without  any  ques- 
tions being  asked.  Those  needles  and  sy- 
ringes cost  him  only  14  cents  each,  and 
although  they  were  manufactured  for  use 
by  diabetics,  they  are  on  sale  in  Colorado 
to  anyone  for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  cup 
of  coffee.  Colorado  is  not  alone,  however. 
Other  States  have  failed  to  crack  down 
in  this  important  area  of  drug  abuse. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  resolution  passed  by  the 
executive  board  of  the  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association  of  New  York  City  back- 
ing legislation  which  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  in  hypodermic  needles 
and  syringes.  The  resolution  states: 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  nature  of  the 
national  drug  problem,  and  because  of  our 
concern  with  this  problem  as  citizens  and  as 
htmianltarlans,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association  of  New  York, 
Inc..  U  In  complete  support  of  bill  H.R.  12935 
presented  by  Congressman  Rangex. 

Those  who  are  involved  in  the  medical 
professions  have  expressed  their  concern 
over  the  tragic  effects  and  ramifications 
of  drug  abuse.  They  have  pledged  them- 
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selves  to  the  fight  for  strong  congres- 
sional action  on  all  fronts  in  the  war 
against  larcotics.  Our  recent  establish- 
ment of  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  our  empow- 
ering the  President  to  cut  off  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  those  nations 
which  refuse  to  cooperate  in  our  attack 
against  drugs  are  important  steps.  But  we 
cannot  stop  now.  Addiction  is  still 
spreading.  Drug-related  crime  is  on  the 
rise.  The  pain  and  agony  of  heroin  have 
reached  every  corner  of  this  Nation.  We 
must  not  fail  to  deal  with  the  urgent 
problem  of  heroin  paraphernalia.  Con- 
gress must  recognize  that  failure  to  act 
will  guarantee  the  continuation  of  drug 
abuse. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
heed  the  words  of  the  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association  of  New  York  City. 


April  12,  1972 


PITTSBURGH  GETS  HUD  HOUSING 
ALLOWANCE   PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Pittsburgh  has 
been  selected  as  the  site  for  a  unique  and 
important  housing  experiment,  called 
the  "housing  allowance"  program. 

Negotiations  will  begin  shortly  between 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  city  to  work  out 
the  details. 

What  the  experiment  proposes  is  to 
make  direct  cash  grants  to  approximate- 
ly 1,000  low-income  families  for  use  in 
purchasing  housing  of  their  choice. 

In  the  past,  HUD  subsidies  were  tied 
to  specific  houses  or  buildings.  If  a  family 
left  that  house  or  apartment,  it  lost  the 
assistance. 

The  new  program  will  make  the  allow- 
ance directly  to  the  family  and  the  al- 
lowance will  stay  with  the  family 
throughout,  no  matter  if  the  family 
moves  from  place  to  place  or  from  house 
to  apartment  or  vice  versa. 

The  amount  of  the  subsidy  will  be 
worked  out  among  the  federal  and  city 
officials  as  well  as  the  form  the  allow- 
ance will  take.  It  will  be  tied  to  the 
standard  price  for  decent  housing  in 
Pittsburgh.  Methods  of  choosing  the 
families  and  methods  of  evaluating  the 
experiment  will  be  conducted  by  a  con- 
sortium of  researchers  headed  by  Stan- 
ford University. 

The  housing  allowance  experiment  will 
run  for  2  years.  In  that  time,  the  HUD 
analysts  will  gage  the  type  of  housing 
secured  by  the  families  receiving  sub- 
sidies and  their  migration  patterns.  Al- 
though only  families  from  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  will  be  chosen  to  participate, 
once  receiving  their  subsidies,  the  fami- 
lies are  free  to  move  anywhere  in  Al- 
legheny County. 

Pittsburgh  was  chosen  from  many 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  for 
this  experiment  for  a  number  of  reasons : 
Its  population  of  over  500,000  people;  its 
high  housing  vacancy  rate;   the  large 


supply  of  livable  houses  in  the  area; 
its  ethnic  and  racial  makeup;  and  above 
all  the  tremendous  interest  shown  by  lo- 
cal officials  and  residents  in  securing  the 
program  for  our  area. 

I  am  proud  that  through  the  efforts 
of  myself  and  others,  Pittsbmgh  has 
been  chosen. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  TO  NINTH 
DISTRICT  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  first  of  a  series  of  my  weekly 
reports  on  "Crime  in  America." 
Washington   Report  of   Crime   in   America. 

(Editor's  note;  This  Is  the  first  of  three 
weekly  reports  on  crime  and  criminal  jus- 
tice In  the  United  States.) 

In  a  very  real  sense,  all  American  are  vic- 
tims of  crime.  Statistics  from  the  FBI  show 
that  an  Increasing  number  become  victims 
of  some  form  of  crime  each  year.  All  of  us 
must  bear  the  cost  of  crime,  estimated  to  be 
In  excess  of  $30  billion  annually.  In  higher 
insurance  rates,  higher  prices  for  goods  and 
services,  and  in  Increased  taxes  to  support 
the  police,  the  courts,  and  the  prisons. 

There  is  an  even  more  insidious  cost — the 
fear  of  crime.  The  quality  of  life  is  seriously 
eroded  when  the  fear  of  crime  keeps  Ameri- 
cans behind  locked  doors,  away  from  down- 
town, and  shut  off  from  friends  and  neigh- 
bors after  dark. 

During  the  last  decade  (1960-1970),  crime 
has  Increased  14  times  faster  than  our  popu- 
lation— 176  percent  as  compared  to  a  13  per- 
cent population  growth.  Crime  has  spared 
no  geographic  region  or  level  of  society.  In 
these  10  years,  crime  also  has  crept  Into  the 
traditionally  "peaceful"  rural  areas,  showing 
In  1970  alone  a  15  percent  Increase. 

A  partial  count  of  the  questionnaire  which 
I  sent  to  residents  of  the  Ninth  District  shows 
that  respondents  think  that  crime  is  the 
most  serious  of  our  national  problems.  40 
percent  Indicated  that  they  are  personally 
afraid  of  crime  in  their  areas.  Concern  about 
crime  Is  also  reflected  In  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  conversations  and  letters  from  Ninth 
District  residents. 

While  the  public's  growing  discontent  and 
Insistence  upon  action  is  often  directed  at 
the  Federal  government,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  surprisingly  little  direct  control 
over  crime  In  the  streets.  The  Federal  role  is 
to  give  the  strongest  possible  support  to  state 
and  local  police,  courts,  and  prisons,  which 
have  the  responsibility  for  curtailing  crimes 
against  life  and  property,  the  ones  people  fear 
most. 

The  system  of  criminal  Justice  Is  comprised 
of  (1)  the  police,  the  front  line  against  crime, 
(2)  the  courts,  which  are  struggling  under 
increasing  caseloads,  and  (3)  the  Jails  and 
prisons,  most  of  them  antiquated.  The  sys- 
tem has  been  the  victim  of  neglect  at  all 
levels,  and  its  shortcomings  have  become 
more  pronounced  under  the  pressure  of  in- 
creasing crime  rates.  While  it  may  be  smart 
politics  to  call  for  a  "get  tough"  attitude,  or 
demand  "law  and  order,"  rhetoric  simply  will 
not  stem  the  tide.  In  fact,  any  approach 
which  only  reinforces  the  present  system 
with  Its  weaknesses  and  shortcomings,  is  no 
longer  feasible.  We  must  look  to  reforms 
which : 

Update,  simplify,  and  standardize  criminal 
codes  acroes  the  country  to  conform  to  exist- 
ing attitudes  and  customs. 
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Bring  modern  management  and  technology, 
such  as  data  processing.  Into  the  Judicial 
system. 

Recognize  and  deal  socially  with  such 
"non-vlctlm"  crimes  as  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  which  now  clog  court  dockets. 

Revamp  our  penal  systems,  which  are  lit- 
tle more  than  schools  for  crime,  and  not  for 
rehabilitation. 

Intensify  the  attack  on  drug  problems, 
with  more  emphasis  on  destroying  the  eco- 
nomic attractiveness  of  the  lllegial  drug  trade. 

Develop  more  and  newer  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  young  offenders  before  they  become 
involved  In  serious  crimes. 

Pro\ide  continuing  training  for  policemen, 
and  recognition  of  competency  with  higher 
salary  levels. 

But  even  these  reforms  will  be  insufficient 
to  reverse  the  crime  rate  If  the  causes  of 
crime  are  not  dealt  with.  Mark  on  any  map 
of  a  large  city  where  there  are  slums,  poor 
schools,  high  unemployment,  poverty,  bad 
housing,  and  a  high  Incidence  of  sickness 
and  mental  illness,  and  you  will  also  mark 
the  area  where  crime  flourishes  (as  former 
Attorney-General  Ramsey  Clark  pointed  out.) 
Any  effective  effort  to  control  crime  must 
eliminate  the  conditions  which  breed  crime. 

Until  an  enlightened  public  insists  on 
structural  changes  In  the  criminal  Justice 
system  and  improves  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
conditions  which  breed  crime,  the  war 
against  crime  will  continue  to  be  an  ever 
growing  and  ever  costly  effort  to  catch  and 
contain  criminals  and.  In  the  long  run.  It 
will  not  be  enough  to  win  the  war. 


CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISARM 
WITHOUT  SURRENDERING? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
passage  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  Amendments  of  1972  by 
a  vote  of  349  to  20  is  called  into  question 
by  the  evident  relationship  between 
Soviet  Russia — with  whom  this  country 
is  conducting  the  SALT  talks — and  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  in  Hanoi. 

Recent  news  articles  indicate  that  "the 
most  high-powered  Soviet  military  dele- 
gation ever  to  visit  Hanoi"  helped  the 
North  Vietnamese  prepare  for  the  pres- 
ent offensive,  an  offensive  that  later  news 
articles  i-eveal  is  "an  attempt  to  achieve 
a  total  Communist  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam." In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  head- 
lines to  this  later  article  read,  "Hanoi's 
Goal:  Total  Victory."  This  means  de- 
feat of  the  United  States  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  forbidden  our  military  lead- 
ers and  diplomats  even  to  consider  vic- 
tory as  an  alternative  in  Vietnam. 

A  more  recent  news  account  appear- 
ing in  today's  paper  emphasizes  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Governments  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  North  Vietnam.  The 
article  points  out  quite  clearly : 

Hanoi's  change  from  guerrilla  to  conven- 
tional warfare,  with  reliance  on  tanks  and 
missiles,  could  not  be  sustained  without  mas- 
sive Soviet  aid. 

This  information  translates  into  this 
statement  of  fact:   The  goal  of  Soviet 
Russia  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  total, 
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absolute  victory  for  communism  in 
Southeast  Asia;  yet  knowing  this — and 
the  facts  are  evident  from  recent  news 
articles — this  House  has  today  passed  a 
bill  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations and  to  increase  the  funding 
$4.5  million  more  than  was  authorized 
for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
What  this  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
this  House  has  today  authorized  and 
increased  funding  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  to  attempt  to 
accomplish  what  is  patently  impossible 
without  total  and  complete  Communist 
domination  over  the  world. 

I  ask  that  related  news  articles  detail- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernments, especially  as  it  applies  to  the 
present  Communist  offensive  in  Vietnam, 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  11,  1972] 
Hanoi's  Goal:  Total  Victory 
(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 
Saigon. — The   leaders   of   North    Vietnam 
have  disclosed  a  decision  "to  mobilize  all  our 
forces"  to  try  to  achieve  a  total  Communist 
victory  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  decision  apparently  was  the  basts  for 
the  present  all-out  Communist  offensive 
against  the  south. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  "maintains, 
in  whatever  form."  an  American-backed  gov- 
ernment "in  the  southern  part  of  our  coun- 
try, our  people  will  have  to  flght  on,"  the 
major  policy  statement  said. 

"On  the  path  to  total  victory,  there  will 
still  be  many  trials,"  Hanoi  warned. 

But  the  statement  expressed  determina- 
tion to  keep  victory  In  the  south  as  the 
main  priority  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  decision  was  taken  "recently" — no 
date  was  given — at  the  20th  meeting  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  party's  Cen- 
tral Committee,  which  lays  down  basic  pol- 
icy for  the  country. 

A  resolution  on  the  meeting's  decision  to 
step  up  the  war  effort  was  broadcast  last 
night  in  Hanoi  radio's  home  service. 

Disclosure  of  the  decision  followed  the 
capture  in  South  Vietnam  of  Communist 
documents  which  outline  a  new  war  strategy. 
It  calls  for  the  use  of  regular  North  Viet- 
namese army  (NVA)  units  to  tie  down  the 
army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN). 
Then  Communist  guerrillas  are  to  begin  at- 
tacking provincial  defenses,  and  "sponta- 
neous uprisings"  are  supposed  to  break  the 
Saigon  government's  grip  on  the  cities. 

The  NVA  offensive  has  tied  down  most 
ARVN  units  already,  even  sucking  reserve 
forces  out  of  Saigon  and  other  rear-area 
cities.  Guerrilla  attacks  have  been  limited 
so  far.  and  the  Communist  underground  In 
cities  has  not  yet  risen  up. 

ARVN  has  been  doing  pretty  well  against 
NVA  frontal  assaults.  It  Is  holding  In  the 
north  and  counterattacking  above  Saigon. 

But  the  Communist  strategy  means  a  pos- 
sible threat  to  the  rear.  If  It  Is  carried  out. 
reflects  major  decision 
The  Hanoi  broadcast  confirmed  the  deduc- 
tions of  observers  of  North  Vietnamese  af- 
fairs that  a  major  policy  decision  had  been 
taken  before  the  Communist  offensive  was 
launched  13  days  ago. 

Observers  think  a  policy  shift  began  In 
Hanoi  late  last  summer. 

The  Central  Committee  meeting  apparent- 
ly was  heid  at  the  end  of  December  or  In 
January.  The  new  policy  which  It  adopted 
was  kept  secret  until  the  offensive  was  un- 
derway, api>arently  for  tactical  reasons. 

The  change  Is  from  giving  first  priority  to 
building  North  Vietnam's  economy  and  let- 
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ting  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  be  continued 
by  small  NVA  units  and  guerrillas  to  hurling 
NVA  main-force  units  Into  conventional  war- 
fare with  ARVN  while  making  economic  con- 
struction In  the  north  wait. 

Now  with  complete  confidence  that  no 
one  Is  going  to  Invade  North  Vietnam,  Hanoi 
has  completely  denuded  the  coxmtry  of  or- 
ganized combat  divisions  In  order  to  press 
the  offensive  against  the  south  with  every 
soldier  it  can  muster. 

The  North  Vietnamese  government  insists 
officially  that  it  Is  "People's  Liberation  Armed 
Forces"  of  southerners  mounting  the  cvir- 
rent  offensive. 

This  Is  contrary  to  all  the  battlefield  evi- 
dence. And  the  party  resolution  said  bluntly 
that  "our  army  and  people  .  .  .  valiantly 
march  forward." 

"an  imperative  task  .  .  ." 
The  resolution  said  the  Central  Committee 
meeting  stressed  that  "an  Imperative  task 
for  our  entire  party  Is  to  mobilize — with  the 
spirit  of  perserverlng  In  and  advancing  the 
antl-U.S.  national  salvation  resistance  to- 
ward total  victory — all  our  forces,  make  out- 
standing efforts,  courageously  advance  and. 
In  close  solidarity  and  co-ordination  with 
the  fraternal  Lao  and  Khmer  (Cambodian) 
armed  forces  and  peoples,  foil  the  Vletnaml- 
zatlon  policy  and  the  Nixon  doctrine  In  In- 
dochina." 

North  Vietnam,  it  said,  has  "endeavored 
to  provide  adequate  and  timely  support  and 
assistance  in  human  and  material  resources 
for  the  frontline." 

The  resolution  repeated  the  communist  de- 
mands that  the  United  States  destiny  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu's  government  In 
Saigon  as  American  forces  disengage  from 
Vietnam. 

The  United  States  must  withdraw.  It  said, 
and  "actually  respect  the  South  Vietnamese 
people's  right  of  self-determination,  stop  sup- 
porting the  pupi>et  administration,  and  sup- 
press Its  oppressive  and  coercive  machinery 
in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  formation 
of  a  broad  administration  of  national  con- 
cord that  will  have  the  duty  to  organize 
a  really  true  and  democratic  general  elec- 
tion In  the  south." 

Previous  Communist  statements  have  made 
It  clear  that  Communist  and  pro-Communist 
elements  must  dominate  Hanoi's  Idea  of  a 
"national  concord"  administration,  and  thus 
control  the  kind  of  elections  which  are  to  be 
held. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  11,  1972] 

A  Look  Ahead:   Laird  Says  War  Is 

Far  From  Over 

(ByOrrKeUy) 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  sees  no 
quick  end  in  sight  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  an  Interview  yesterday.  Laird  predicted 
that  the  current  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
would  be  defeated  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
after  weeks  of  hard  fighting.  He  also  em- 
phasized that  the  U.S.  troop  withdrawal 
would  continue. 

But  when  asked  If  he  thought  the  current 
fighting  might  be  followed  by  negotiations 
for  an  end  to  the  war,  he  replied: 

"Do  I  think  a  war  that  has  gone  on  for 
30  years  Is  going  to  end?  The  answer  Is  no." 

Laird  Indicated  that  he  recognized  the 
dangers  in  sending  B-62  bombers  Into  high- 
risk  areas  of  North  Vietnam  In  an  effort  to 
blunt  the  enemy's  current  offensive.  The  big 
bombers  struck  near  the  city  of  Vlnh,  150 
miles  north  of  the  border,  yesterday. 

This  was  an  apparent  change  from  a  policy 
followed  since  1965,  when  the  bombers  were 
first  used  In  Vietnam,  of  keeping  the  aircraft 
out  of  areas  where  there  was  a  serious  danger 
they  might  be  shot  down. 

His  concern.  Laird  said.  Is  for  the  crew 
members  rather  than  for  the  safety  of  the 
planes. 
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Laird  was  Interviewed  aboard  an  Air  Force 
plane  en  route  back  to  Washington  from 
Norfolk,  where  he  spoke  at  a  ceremony  cele- 
brating the  20th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  headquarters  there  of  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander.  Atlantic,  who  Is  respon- 
sible for  NATO  forces  In  the  Atlantic. 

The  current  bombing  campaign  against  the 
north,  Laird  Insisted,  is  not  an  effort,  as  some 
critics  have  charged,  to  seek  a  military  vic- 
tory In  the  war. 

"That  is  not  the  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion," he  said.  "Our  policy  U  to  get  U.S.  troops 
out  of  the  war." 

CRrriCAL    OF    COVEXAGE 

Laird  was  sharply  critical  of  some  news  ac- 
counts of  fighting  In  Vietnam— and  ap- 
parently concerned  about  the  Impact  of  news 
reports  both  In  this  country  and  In  Vietnam. 

"It  makes  it  sound  like  those  North  Viet- 
namese are  10  feet  tall."  he  said.  "The  South 
Vietnamese  are  doing  very  well.  They  have 
some  hard  fighUng  ahead,  but  I  think  they 
are  going  to  succeed.  I  Just  hope  they  don't 
read  about  themselves  before  they've  had  a 
chance. 

In  virtually  writing  off  the  possibility  of 
negotiations  with  the  North  Vietnamese, 
Laird  indicated  he  still  hoped  for  fruitful 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  both  in  his  speech  and  in  the  subse- 
quent interview.  Laird  called  attention  to 
President  Nixon's  remarks  yesterday  at  a 
State  Department  ceremony  for  the  signing 
of  a  convention  against  biological  warfare. 

The  President,  in  an  apparent  reference  to 
the  Soviet-furnished  equipment  being  used 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  said  a  great  power 
"should  not  encourage  directly  or  indirectly 
other  nations'  to  attack  their  neighbors. 

In  Cambridge.  Mass.,  an  anti-war  group 
attempting  to  monitor  the  U.S.  military 
buildup  in  Indochina  claimed  that  between 
8  and  30  warships,  himdreds  of  planes  and 
thousands  of  men  are  on  their  way  to  partici- 
pate In  or  support  stepped-up  U.S.  air  and 
naval  actions. 

SATS     NINE    SAILED 

At  least  nine  warships  sailed  from  Cali- 
fornia yesterday,  and  the  Cambridge  group 
said  It  has  confirmed  that  two  carriers,  a 
cruiser  and  five  destroyers  are  en  route  to 
join  U.S.  7th  Fleet  ships  already  operating  off 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  the  Associated 
Press  reported. 

The  group — the  Ad  Hoc  Military  Buildup 
Committee — reported  a  number  of  vessels 
have  left  port  with  unconfirmed  destinations. 
They  Include  the  carrier  Saratoga,  8  destroy- 
ers and  12  destroyer  escorts,  two  cruisers  and 
three  destroyers  are  on  alert,  the  committee 
said.  The  attack  carrier  Midway  also  appar- 
ently was  headed  for  Southeast  Asia,  United 
Press  International  reported. 

At  least  244  Air  Force  planes,  including 
more  than  100  fighter-bombers,  have  been 
flown  to  the  war  zone  or  nearby  supply  areas, 
the  committee  said. 

Earlier,  Laird  had  told  a  Pentagon  group 
that  additional  air  and  naval  units  would 
be  sent  to  Vietnam  to  meet  the  current 
crisis  created  by  the  Conmaunlst  offensive. 

"They  are  the  additional  needed  Insur- 
ance showing  the  determination  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  this  massive  violation  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  enemy,"  Laird  said. 

Nixon  met  yesterday  with  U.S.  Ambassador 
William  J.  Porter,  chief  U.S.  negotiator  to  the 
Parts  Peace  Talks.  A  White  House  spokesman 
declined  to  reveal  the  substance  of  the  ses- 
sion but  said  that  Porter  would  return  to 
Parts  tomorrow. 

Administration  officials  denied  reports  that 
Porter's  trtp  and  the  timing  of  his  return 
Indicated  that  the  telks  would  be  resumed 
this  week. 
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I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  12,  1972] 

Moscow  Vnrr  Deal  Debated 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

Washington.— President  Nixon's  call  to  the 
Kremlin  to  desist  from  helping  Hanoi  Is  the 
first  public  sign  of  a  debate  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  administration.  Can  Moscow 
now  use  Its  Influence  to  push  Hanoi  Into  end- 
ing the  war — and  if  so.  can  the  United  States 
push  Moscow  to  push  Hanoi? 

In  the  administration  debate.  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger,  the  President's  foreign  affairs  ad- 
viser, and  Melvln  Laird.  Defense  Secretary, 
are  ranged  on  one  side,  and  Peter  Flanlgan, 
the  President's  economic  adviser,  and  the 
State  Department  are  on  the  other  side. 

The  issue,  which  was  often  debated  In  pre- 
vious administrations,  is  now  seen  in  al  alto- 
gether new  light.  Hanoi's  change  from  guer- 
rilla to  conventional  warfare,  with  reliance  on 
tanks  and  missiles,  could  not  be  sustained 
without  massive  Soviet  aid. 

QtTESTION    OF    CREDITS 

One  of  the  main  Issues  for  next  month's 
Moscow  summit  was  a  massive  trade  deal 
in  which  Soviet  purchases  of  American 
goods  would  be  financed  by  United  States 
credits.  The  question  which  has  now  been 
raised  is  whether  the  United  States  should 
provide  credits  which  could,  however  indi- 
rectly, be  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
finance  its  own  supplies  to  Vietnam. 

Laird  has  urged  Mr.  NUon  to  use  Rus- 
sia's desperate  need  for  high  technology,  as 
well  as  for  grain  and  other  goods.  In  a 
Vietnam  war  trade-off  at  the  summit.  Pub- 
licly, he  has  said  that  the  Kremlin  supplies 
80  percent  of  the  war  equipment  used  by 
Hanoi,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  "is  there- 
fore a  major  contributor  to  the  continuous 
conflict." 

He  believes  that  the  prospects  for  peace 
rest  "to  a  major  degree  with  the  Soviet 
Union."  He  wants  the  Kremlin  to  ensure  that 
the  arms  it  gives  to  Hanoi  will  not  be  used 
In  the  south.  Just  as  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  ensure  that  Saigon  would  not  use 
American-supplied  arms  against  the  north. 
But  the  Soviet  Union,  he  complains,  has  so 
far  placed  no  restraints  on  the  use  of  Its 
weapons  outside  North  Vietnam. 

AREA    FOR    NEGOTIATION 

This,  then,  is  the  basis  of  the  deal  to  be 
made  In  Moscow.  Hanoi  demands  the  end- 
ing of  American  aid  to  the  Thleu  regime  as 
Its  prtce  for  ending  the  war.  But,  as  Mr. 
Laird  said  In  an  Interview  with  Michael 
Getler  of  the  Washington  Post,  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  could 
abruptly  shut  off  their  aid  program.  He 
therefore  believes  that  this  "must  be  ne- 
gotiated between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  I  hope  the  whole  area  will  be  discussed 
at  the  May  summit  meetings." 

Dr.  Kissinger  has  long  favored  the  Idea  of 
"linkage"  between  the  trade  and  the  political 
deals  which  were  being  readied  for  the  Mos- 
cow summit.  But  Maurice  H.  Stans,  now  the 
OOP's  chief  fund-raiser  for  the  election  cam- 
paign, came  back  from  Moscow  last  Novem- 
ber, when  he  was  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
with  the  firm  belief  that  the  trade  deals 
ought  to  go  ahead  regardless. 

"DICTATION"    OPPOSED 

Instead  of  making  them  depend  on  politi- 
cal progress,  he  believes  that  they  would  serve 
to  Improve  the  political  atmosphere,  which 
would  ultimately  make  greater  progress  pos- 
sible. Is  stand  was  shared  In  the  White  House 
by  Peter  Peterson,  who  was  then  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  adviser,  and  has  since  suc- 
ceeded Stans  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

But  Peterson's  views  were  inhertted  In  the 
White  House,  and  continue  to  be  supported, 
by  Peter  Flanlgan.  The  State  Department, 
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too,  tends  to  accept  the  Kremlin's  warnings, 
which  have  been  emphatically  publicized  in 
the  Moscow  press,  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
reject  the  "dictation"  Implicit  In  the  idea  of 
linkage. 

Hanoi  is  aware  of  what  Is  going  on.  It  has 
argued  publicly  that  the  big  powers,  ob- 
viously including  Russia,  want  to  settle  "the 
fate  of  the  smaller  countries  by  economic 
pressure,"  and  It  rejected  thU  "obsolete  doc- 
trtne." 

Its  Foreign  Minister,  Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh, 
has  now  brought  It  out  into  the  open  by  say- 
ing that  the  "perfidious"  Nixon  is  trying  to 
limit  Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  And  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  has  Indicated  hU  growing  sup- 
port for  the  Lalrd-Klssinger  line  by  warning 
the  Kremlin  against  encouraging  Hanoi 
"directly  or  indirectly." 

[From  the  Baltimore-News  American. 
January  14,  1972] 
Rttss  Warn  on  Bombing 
(By  John  P.  Wallach) 
Washington. —The  Soviet  Union  used  the 
hotline  to  warn   President  Nixon   that  re- 
sumption of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  this 
sprtng  could  seriously  Jeopardize  U.S.  plans 
for  a  Moscow  summit  meeting  in  May,  Soviet 
Informants  disclosed  today. 

The  Russians  sources  revealed  that  the 
call  came  directly  from  Soviet  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygln  and  was  made  at  the  height  of 
the  recent  five-day-round-the-clock  Intensi- 
fication of  U.S.  air  strtkes  that  ended 
Dec.  30. 

A  report  published  In  the  London  Observer 
last  week  said  that  Kosygln  had  urged  Nixon 
to  halt  the  bombing,  the  biggest  U.S.  aerial 
attack  since  the  bombing  halt  In  November, 
1968.  A  White  House  spokesman  termed  that 
account  "Inaccurate"  but  would  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  It. 

Questioned  about  the  new  report.  State 
Department  spokesman  Charles  Bray  today 
also  refused  comment.  Other  U.S.  officials 
speculated  that  Moscow  was  deliberately 
"leaking"  the  Information  to  win  "brownie 
points"  with  Hanoi  before  President  Nixon's 
upcoming  trip  to  Communist  China. 

Other  sources  suggested  that  the  Russian 
warning  may  be  Moscow's  answer  to  the 
"leaked"  warning  by  the  White  House  dur- 
ing the  India-Pakistani  war  that  Nixon  might 
call  off  his  plans  to  go  to  Moscow  If  Russia 
encouraged  the  Indian  army  to  Invade  West 
Pakistan. 

The  source  of  the  U.S.  warning  was  later 
Identified  as  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  national 
security  adviser  to  the  President. 

There  have  recently  been  a  number  of 
public  Soviet  charges  that  the  United  States 
is  colluding  with  China  to  betray  North  Viet- 
nam— specifically  that  Nixon  plans  to  make 
a  deal  in  Peking  undercutting  Communist 
infiuence  In  Indochina. 

Thus,  some  U.S.  analysts  see  the  "leaking" 
of  such  reports  as  aimed  at  depicting  Moscow 
as  Hanoi's  only  true  friend  among  the  Com- 
munist giants. 

According  to  the  Soviet  Informants,  Kosy- 
gln also  told  Nixon  that  Moscow  was  step- 
ping up  Its  military  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
A  new  Soviet-North  Vietnamese  aid  agree- 
ment was  signed  In  Moscow  during  the  five- 
day  bombing  campaign  providing  for  an 
undisclosed  Increase  In  Russian  military  and 
economic  aid. 

Western  estimates  put  the  current  Soviet 
aid  to  Hanoi  at  over  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  hotline  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow, which  went  Into  operation  on  Aug.  30, 
1963,  has  been  used  only  once  before,  during 
the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  according  to  Penta- 
gon officials.  Practice  transmissions,  however, 
are  sent  every  hour. 
UJS.  analysts  said  that  the  "leaking"  of 
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the  story  about  the  hotline  may  also  have 
been  aimed  at  China.  Both  Moscow  and 
Peking  publicly  coniemned  the  five-day 
bombing  campaign  against  North  Vietnam. 
But  propaganda  statements  by  the  rival 
powers  appeared  to  be  directed  more  at  each 
other  than  at  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  are  said  to  believe  that  Nixon 
would  not  have  taken  the  risk  of  bombing 
North  Vietnam  without  prior  Chinese  as- 
surance that  his  scheduled  visit  to  Peking 
would  go  through  as  planned. 

Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  may  fear  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  bombings  before  the  China  trip, 
and  may  have  felt  the  need  to  warn  the 
United  States  of  possible  consequences. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  26, 1973] 

Tbieu  Sats  SoviEr  Urged  a  Drive  bt  Hanoi 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  Feb.  23. — ^Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu  asserted  in  an  In- 
terview today  that  the  Soviet  Union  bad 
urged  North  Vietnam  to  open  a  military  of- 
fensive here  to  block  any  efforts  by  the 
United  States  and  China  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war  during  President  Nixon's  Peking  talks. 
However,  he  said.  South  Vietnamese  Army 
attacks  and  United  States  bombing  kept  the 
threat  from  materializing. 

Mr.  Thleu  said  he  believed  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  worried  that  Washington  and  Pe- 
king might  find  "a  basic  agreement  to  restore 
peace  In  Indochina"  and  were  determined 
to  prove  that  the  key  to  any  solution  lay  in 
Moscow,  not  Peking. 

Ruling  out  any  Invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam should  the  conflict  continue,  Mr. 
Thleu  expressed  willingness  to  Join  with  that 
country  and  eight  other  Southeast  Asian 
states  m  a  kind  of  neutral  bloc  that  would 
renounce  foreign  bases  or  alliances. 

SEEMINGLY  AT  EASE 

Sp>eaklng  ElngUsh  and  seemingly  at  ease,  he 
brushed  aside  as  untrue  or  exaggerated  re- 
ports of  differences  between  him  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  concerning 
his  "flexibility"  on  the  terms  for  a  peace 
settlement. 

Of  the  enemy  forces  the  President  said : 

"Nothing  came  of  the  so-called  offensive 
they  were  supposed  to  be  mounting  here  dur- 
ing President  Nixon's  visit  to  Peking.  I  Imag- 
ine they  will  try  an  all-out  offensive  later  on 
to  exploit  political  differences  in  the  United 
States  and  to  press  Nixon  to  yield  more  In 
negotiations." 

He  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
munists had  hoped  to  mount  a  major  opera- 
tion to  coincide  with  the  China  trip.  "They 
introduced  a  whole  division  Into  South  Viet- 
nam west  of  the  Kontum-Peking  area."  he 
said. 

"They  also  initiated  small  guerrilla  attacks 
around  the  country."  he  added.  "However,  the 
main  threat  west  of  Kontum-Plelku  was  set 
back  by  South  Vietnamese  ground  attacks 
and  U.S.  bombing." 

limited  offensive  foreseen 
Mr.  Thleu  predicted  another  limited  offen- 
sive at  the  time  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Moscow  trip 
in  May  to  demonstrate  how  strong  the  Com- 
munist position  Is  In  the  Indochina  war.  He 
also  forecast  a  strong  offensive  Ifi  the  late 
summer,  seeking  to  Influence  the  American 
electorate  against  the  President,  and  a  final 
military  attempt  next  year  before  Hanoi 
agrees  to  some  form  of  settlement. 

President  Thleu,  who  has  avoided  the  press 
for  many  months,  was  interviewed  in  his 
palatial  office  In  the  center  of  the  capital. 
Three  helicopters,  three  tanks,  several  Jeeps 
and  soldiers  were  distributed  around  the 
spacious  grounds. 

Mr.  Thleu  Insisted  that  the  incident  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Rogers — the  Secretary 
had  said  the  United  States  was  flexible  on 
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the  terms  of  Mr.  Nixon's  peace  proposal  in- 
cluding, by  implication,  when  Mr.  Thleu 
would  resign  in  anticipation  of  free  South 
Vietnamese  elections — had  been  greatly 
exaggerated  and  was  now  forgotten. 

HEDGES  ON  re-election 

Asked  whether  he  would  run  for  re-election 
if  he  resigned  a  month  before  free  elections, 
as  pledged  in  the  U.S.-Salgon  peace  proposal, 
he  replied: 

"I  cannot  answer  that  yet.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  question.  My  only  dream  is  to  bring 
peace  to  Vietnam.  I  am  ready  to  return  to 
civilian  life  as  a  simple  citizen.  When  I  pro- 
posed to  resign  a  month  before  new  elec- 
tions I  did  so  in  all  sincerity  and  honesty. 

"I  cannot  predict  anything  else  more  pre- 
cisely. I  have  not  made  a  decision  on  wheth- 
er I  might  run  for  re-election  and  I  don't 
want  the  Communists  to  be  able  to  exploit 
anything  I  might  say." 

"What  the  Communists  really  want  is  to 
defeat  Nixon,"  he  continued.  "They  know  It 
will  be  very  hard  to  Impose  their  viewpoint 
if  he  is  re-elected.  Therefore  they  want  to 
smash  his  Vletnamlzatlon  program  and  also 
try  to  develop  another  offensive  for  a  battle- 
field victory.  They  must  have  a  victory  on 
the  battlefield  first  if  they  are  to  get  any 
great  concessions. 

"If  Nixon  is  re-elected  I  think  Hanoi  would 
still  try  another  military  offensive  in  1973 
when  the  American  forces  have  gone  from 
here.  After  that  they  might  be  ready  for 
peace.  But  right  now  their  tactic  Is  fight  and 
talk,  talk  and  fight.  Maybe  sometimes  in  1973 
they  might  decide  to  fade  away  or  to  turn 
their  main  effort  to  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
seeking  a  political  advantage  there." 

Clearly  concerned  over  the  superpower  re- 
lationships developing  out  of  the  Nixon  trip, 
Mr.  Thleu  Is  convinced  that  the  President 
and  his  Chinese  hosts  are  talking  about  the 
Vietnam  situation. 

"Certainly  they  will  discuss  it,"  he  com- 
mented, "but  they  will  not  be  able  to  agree 
on  any  solution  for  Vietnam.  It  would  be 
unbelievable  If  they  did  not  discuss  It." 

According  to  his  analysis,  "there  is  no 
doubt  that  Moscow  pushed  Hanoi  to  try  an 
offensive!  now  while  Nixon  was  in  Peking; 
Moscow  -wanted  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
impossible  to  negotiate  over  the  head  of 
Hanoi." 

"Obviously"  he  said,  "the  idea  of  such  a 
Communist  offensive  at  this  time  was  favored 
by  Moscow,  which  wanted  to  demonstrate  to 
Nixon  that  the  only  way  he  could  negotiate  a 
settlement  in  Vietnam  was  with  the  Rus- 
sians, not  the  Chinese.  Moscow  will  do  any- 
thing It  can  to  block  efforts  by  Washington 
and  Peking  to  solve  this  war." 

"RUSSIA    IS    WORRIED" 

Peking  "is  in  a  difficult  position,"  Mr.  Thleu 
said,  adding:  "It  cannot  abandon  Vietnam 
and  yet  It  Is  tied  up  by  its  own  rivalry  with 
Moscow.  Nevertheless,  both  Washington  and 
Peking  can  see  that  it  Is  In  the  interests  of 
the  world  not  to  have  Soviet  infiuence  pre- 
dominating In  this  region." 

Mr.  Thleu  said  the  Russians  did  not  orig- 
inally want  North  Vietnam  to  Invade  the 
South  because  they  feared  American  inter- 
vention, but  now  "Russia  Is  very  worried 
that  China  and  the  United  States  might  find 
a  basic  agreement  to  restore  peace  In  Indo- 
china." 

Looking  to  the  future,  Mr.  Thleu  said  the 
Indcchlna  situation  must  return  to  that  out- 
lined in  the  1954  and  1962  Geneva  agree- 
ments on  Vietnam  and  Laos  respectively. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  develop- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  of  a  buffer  zone  with 
internatienal  guarantees  against  Invasion. 
The  zone  should  Include  both  Vletnams. 
eventual  reunification  of  which  he  doubted. 

"Southeast  Asia  Includes  10  states — North 
Vietnam,   South    Vietnam,   Thailand,   Cam- 
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fbodia,  Laos,  Burma,  Malaysia,  Singapore, 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"These  10  nations — and  I  Include  North 
Vietnam — should  discuss  among  themselves 
their  common  attitude,  and  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  include  Hanoi  in  such  meetings. 

"I  do  not  think  neutralization  is  the  cor- 
rect word  to  describe  our  goal,"  he  said.  "The 
three  superpowers  should  be  neutralized 
while  the  weak  states  in  Southeast  Asia 
should  be  turned  into  a  buffer  zone  which 
Is  not  violated  by  anyone. 

"We  do  not  want  to  be  violated  by  anyone 
or  to  attack  anyone.  We  do  not  want  any 
foreign  bases  here  or  any  alliances  in  this 
area." 


[From  the  Far  Eastern  Economic   Review, 

Mar.  4,  1972] 
Communism:  Hanoi  Swings  Over  to  Moscow 

Reports  from  Peking  reveal  that  a  serious 
rift  has  developed  behind  the  scenes  between 
Peking  and  Hanoi  over  North  Vietnam's  re- 
cent agreement  with  India  to  upgrade 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries to  ambassEulorlal  level. 

No  reference  to  the  agreement  has  yet  been 
made  by  China's  news  media — a  sure  sign  of 
Peking's  annoyance. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chinese 
recognise  the  Soviet  hand  in  this.  The  fact 
that  Hanoi  should  have  made  such  a  move 
provides  disquieting  evidence  for  the  Chinese 
leaders  that  Hanoi  has  been  persuaded  to 
abandon  the  carefully  preserved  balance,  in 
its  relationship  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Reports  that  the  Russians  are  confident  of 
persuading  North  Vietnam  to  recognise  Ban- 
gladesh In  the  near  future  are  causing  added 
concern  to  the  Chinese  leadership. 

Peking  believes  that  Hanoi's  "shot  in  the 
back"  was  engineered  by  he  Duan.  First 
Secretary  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  Le  Duan 
has  long  been  suspected  by  the  Chinese  of 
t>elng  close  to  the  Russians  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  It  was  he  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  initiative  In  respect  to  New 
Delhi. 

North  Vietnam  has  made  no  secret  of  Its 
suspicions  about  the  Sino-American  detente. 
Despite  assurances  from  the  highest  Chinese 
official  sources,  Hanoi  has  been  making  its 
disapproval  embarrassingly  obvious.  The 
agreement  with  India — which  was  not,  as 
widely  believed  at  the  time,  an  Indian  move 
to  spite  Washington — was  part  of  Hanoi's 
elaborate  moves  to  demonstrate  to  China  that 
It  was  willing  and  able  to  strike  out  on 
its  own  if  pushed  too  far. 

The  Shanghai  communique  provided  evi- 
dence of  Chinese  appreciation  of  Hanoi's 
sensitiveness.  Even  the  Russians  noted 
publicly  that  Peking  did  well  to  oppose  the 
American  position  on  the  Vietnam  War  and 
reiterate  support  for  the  Vletcong  peace 
plan.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  else  Pe- 
king could  do  in  the  circumstances,  for  any 
prevarication  would  almost  surely  have  seen 
Hanoi  finally  accusing  Peking  of  betrayal. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  Chinese 
stand  which  won  unusual  support  In  Moscow 
still  has  not  brought  forth  any  such  public 
reaction  from  Hanoi.  Steadfastly  refusing  to 
make  any  direct  public  reference  to  the 
Nixon  visit.  Hanoi  nevertheless  Indirectly  at- 
tacked the  Nixon  trip  four  times  in  five 
days.  These  attacks  have  been  particularly 
harsh  in  their  references  to  Nixon  calling 
him  a  "malicious  person"  who  built  bis  polit- 
ical career  on  opposing  communism  and 
China  but  who  now  "boasts  noisily  about  a 
generation  of  peace  and  a  century  of  negotia- 
tion." The  2,000-word  commentary  in  Nhan 
Dan  could  not  make  clearer  Hanoi's  dis- 
approval of  Chinese  hob-nobbing  with  a 
"known  reactionary  aggressor"  who  had  con- 
sistently  followed   "a  policy   of  reactionary 
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opposition  to  world  socialism  and  has  tried 
by  all  means  to  divide  the  socialist  camp  and 
International  communism." 

No  doubt  Hanoi  has  every  reason  to  feel 
Intensely  hostile  toward  Nixon,  for  even 
though  Peking's  news  media  suspended  at- 
tacks on  the  Nixon  Administration  during 
the  visit,  there  was  no  such  suspension  by 
Washington  of  American  bombings  against 
North  Vietnamese  positions. 

The  question  Is  whether  In  such  a  situation 
Hanoi  will  take  the  extreme  step  of  making 
significant  departures  in  Its  foreign  policy. 
It  may  be  too  much  to  take  the  proffered  arm 
of  Japan,  caught  In  a  similar  position  of 
having  to  find  new  friends.  But  It  probably 
will  be  easier  to  forge  fresh  links  with  India, 
now  a  power  in  its  own  right.  The  most 
Important  after-effects  of  the  Sino-Sovlet 
honey-moon  may  yet  be  not  In  Taiwan  but 
In  Indochina  and  South  Asia. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  29,  1972] 

Soviets  Aiding  Hanoi  Offensive 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

Tlae    most    high-powered    Soviet    military 

delegation  ever  to  visit  Hanoi  is  now  helping 

North  Vietnam  to  prepare  for  the  offensive 

which  has  been  predicted  so  often. 

The  delegation  Is  made  up  of  the  top  com- 
manders of  the  Soviet  air  defense  forces — 
the  commander-in-chief.  Marshal  Pavel 
Batitsky,  as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the 
ground-to-air  missile  forces  and  of  the  radar 
networks.  The  delegation's  arrival  coincides 
with  a  number  of  indications  suggesting  that 
the  Communist  forces  Intend  to  launch  soon 
their  long-delayed  offensive,  and  that  they 
expect  the  United  States  to  respond  with  the 
most  fearful  aerial  bombardment  of  the  war. 
The  recent  buildup  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese air  defenses  makes  It  clear  that  they 
are  preparing  to  take  any  punishment  that 
may  be  coming  to  them — and  the  Soviet 
delegation  has  evidently  come  to  Inspect  the 
buildup  and  to  help  in  planning  the  prep- 
arations. 

United  States  officials,  who  at  one  time 
were  sure  that  a  major  Communist  offensive 
was  going  to  coincide  with  President  Nixon's 
trip  to  Peking,  are  now  more  cautious.  They 
believe  now  that  the  offensive  will  come  be- 
tween July  and  September  in  order  to  In- 
fluence the  election  In  the  United  States. 

This  is  what  the  Kremlin  would  probably 
prefer,  too.  An  earlier  offensive.  In  what  re- 
mains of  the  dry  seasons,  could  run  Into  the 
period  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Moscow  summit  in  May, 
and  prove  to  be  a  considerable  embarrass- 
ment to  his  hosts.  But  the  Increasing  stress 
In  Hanoi  propaganda  on  offensive  action  sug- 
gests that  the  North  Vietnamese  buildup  is 
Intended  for  an  earlier  date  than  Moscow 
would  like. 

Is  this,  perhaps  the  reason  for  the  curious 
love-hate  relationship  that  seems  to  be  devel- 
oping between  Moscow  and  Hanoi?  On  the 
one  hand,  a  constant  stream  of  high  Soviet 
officials,  starting  with  the  minister  of  cul- 
ture. Ekaterina  Purtseva,  and  ending  with 
the  latest  military  delegation,  has  been  visit- 
ing Hanoi.  On  the  other,  friction  between 
the  two  capitals  Is  evident  In  Hanoi's  resent- 
ment of  Moscow's  as  well  as  Peking's  sum- 
mitry. 

The  conversation  between  Soviet  Premier 
Alexel  Kosygin  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
ambassador,  described  In  the  Soviet  press  as 
"frank" — which  means  that  It  was  quite 
rough — has  still  not  been  reported  In  Hanoi 
newspapers.  In  welcoming  the  Soviet  military 
delegation,  the  Hanoi  press  assured  the  Rus- 
sians that  North  Vietnam  was  "endeavoring" 
to  strengthen  Its  friendship  with  them— 
which  means  that  friction  persists  in  spite 
of  continued  "endeavours"  to  remove  it. 

An  article  in  the  Hanoi  party  Journal,  Tpa 
Chi  Tuyyen  Huan,  asserts  the  right  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  party  to  run  Its  af- 
fairs In  Us  own  way,  and  Implies  that  not 
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only  the  Chinese  but  the  Russians,  too,  had 
been  trying  to  dictate  Hanoi's  policies. 

An  article  on  the  same  subject  In  the  Hanoi 
party  dally  Nhan  Dan  was  evidently  so  re- 
vealing that  the  first  edition  of  the  paper 
was  held  back,  and  another,  with  an  anodyne 
version  of  an  article  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Communist  International,  was  substi- 
tuted. 

The  Russians  obviously  believe  that  their 
massive  military  aid  to  North  Vietnam  en- 
titles them  to  ask  Hanoi  to  conform  to  Soviet 
Interests.  They  would  like,  no  doubt,  to  do 
what  they  had  accused  the  Chinese  of  do- 
ing— that  is.  to  play  a  major  role  In  negotiat- 
ing a  settlement  of  the  war  with  Mr.  Nixon, 
In  the  hope  of  securing  some  concessions 
from  him  in  exchange. 

The  Kremlin  evidently  fears  that  a  wrongly 
timed  offensive  may  interfere  with  this,  but 
the  North  Vietnamese  may  well  believe  that  a 
show  of  strength  Just  before  the  Moscow 
summit  could  help  them. 

The  Pravda  correspondent  In  Hanoi  reports 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  told  him 
that  the  dry  season,  which  ends  in  April  or 
May,  Is  the  time  of  "fiercest  battles,"  and, 
he  reported  last  week,  "the  dry  season  is  not 
over  yet."  He  was  saying,  in  effect,  that  Hanoi 
is  determined  to  strike  before  then— and  he 
ought  to  know. 
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NARCOTICS  FROM  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Taipei,  Tai- 
wan, the  Republic  of  China,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  conveying  to  those  free 
Chinese  of  Asia,  on  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  my  constituents  and  friends  of 
Free  China,  our  heartfelt  best  wishes  in 
one  of  their  darkest  hours.  It  does  not 
seem  too  long  ago.  that  Japan  while  at 
war  with  this  Nation  was  spreading  the 
racist  slogan  over  Asia,  "Asia  for  the 
Asiatics."  Those  who  flew  with  Gen. 
Claire  Chennault,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  others  who  fought  as  ground  troops, 
will  always  remember  the  support  ren- 
dered by  millions  of  Free  Chinese  to  de- 
feat that  power  which  was  running 
rampant  over  the  Pacific.  The  forces  of 
fascism  were  defeated  with  the  able  as- 
sistance of  the  Free  Chinese,  but  the 
specter  of  communism  loomed  on  the 
horizon.  As  they  fought  the  totalitarian 
enemy  of  Japan,  so  also  have  these  Free 
Chinese  fought  the  totalitarianism  of 
communism. 

One  of  the  main  strategic  offensives 
being  conducted  by  Communist  Chinese 
at  this  time  is  the  narcotics  offensive. 
This  is  a  deadly  weapon  attacking  the 
minds  of  individuals  and  the  essential 
fabric  of  society.  Many  American 
mothers  and  fathers  bear  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  of  this  deadly  weapon 
as  they  see  the  souls  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  lost  to  the  opium  poppy  from 
which  all  heroin  is  derived.  Yet,  appar- 
ently to  give  its  foreign  policy  a  better 
image,  administration  sources  are 
strangely  silent  or  indifferent  to  the 
deadly  threat  to  the  souls  of  the  youth 
of  America. 
On  June  30,  1971,  William  D.  Blair,  Jr., 


official  spokesman  for  the  administration 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  aimounced: 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  opium  is  not  grown 
legally  In  the  People's  Republic  of  (Commu- 
nist) China  and  none  Is  exported  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  authorities. 

In  the  Department  of  State  bulletin 
for  April  3.  1972,  Nelson  Gross,  Senior 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Co- 
ordinator for  International  Narcotics 
Matters,  gives  us  eight  pages  on  narcotics 
traffic  worldwide,  without  any  reference 
to  the  death- dealing  traffic  from  Com- 
munist China. 

In  view  of  this  administration  silence 
and  indifference,  once  again  we  look  to 
Free  China  as  we  did  in  World  War  n. 
for  assistance  in  breaking  the  curtain  of 
silence  over  America  so  that  the  youth  of 
America  may  be  saved  from  the  slavery 
of  heroin. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  an  article  brought  back  from 
our  long-suffering  friends  of  the  Free 
Republic  of  China,  giving  hard,  clear, 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese Communist  offensive  to  destroy 
American  youth: 

Chinese  Communist  Production  and  Sale 
OF  Narcotics 
(By  Peter  Huang,  Taipei,  Taiwan, 
Republic  of  China) 
Under  Chinese  Communist  management 
opium  poppy  has  been  grown  on  a  large  scale 
in  many  parts  of  the  Chinese  mainland.  It 
has  been  recently  estimated  that  the  annual 
production  has  reached  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand tons,  amounting  to  a  value  approxi- 
mating US  $800,000,000.  The  opium  planta- 
tions are  under  two  different  systems  of 
management:  the  ordinary  opium  farms  and 
special  opium  farms.  The  ordinary  farms  are 
managed  by  the  people  under  the  supervision 
of  the  "people's  government".  Presently  the 
total  area  is  estimated  at  about  5.830.000  mu. 
The  special  opium  farms  are  public  or  "state" 
enterprises,  managed  by  garrison  troops  or 
government  organizations,  such  as  health 
departments,  agricultural  departments,  and 
scientific  institutes. 

Opium  planters  may  obtain  loans  from 
local  "people's  banks"  for  seeds,  fertilizer, 
and  farm  tools;  but  the  products  must  be 
sold  to  the  "government"  at  the  official  or 
contract  price,  and  the  farmers  are  forbidden 
to  sell  the  opium  directly  to  the  people.  Farms 
cf  about  500  mu  or  more  are  Jointly  super- 
vised and  Inspected  by  one  or  two  productive 
supervisors  sent  by  the  agricultural  depart- 
ments of  the  "government".  It  Is  also  stipu- 
lated that  the  opium  farmers  who  fail  to 
reach  production  quotas  set  by  the  authori- 
ties are  to  be  punished,  and  those  who  pro- 
duce over  the  quota  are  to  be  granted  the 
status  of  "labor  heroes"  and  "labor  models." 
In  order  to  Improve  the  quality  of  opium, 
the  Communist  authorities  have  assigned 
various  scientific  Institutes  to  conduct  re- 
search and  experiments  In  this  field.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Science,  Anhwel  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Kwelchow  Agricultural  College.  North- 
west Agricultural  College,  Yunnan  Univer- 
sity. Szechwan  University  and  several  agri- 
cultural colleges  In  Yunnan  Province  have 
all  b~en  assigned  to  such  work.  In  addition, 
the  Communists  select  model  opium  growers 
of  different  areas  and  assign  them  to  other 
opium  farms  to  exchange  experiences.  The 
"Ministry  of  Agriculture  dispatches  propa- 
ganda teams  to  the  opium  farms  to  teach  the 
growers  better  techniques,  such  as  the  proper 
methods  of  seeding  and  soiling  used  In  Yun- 
nan, the  methods  of  fertilization  and  extrac- 
tion of  pulp  used  In  the  Northeast,  and  the 
seed  selecting  method  employed  In  Szechwan. 
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In  order  to  Improve  the  refining  process, 
the  Communist  authorities  In  1950  secretly 
began  to  seek  out  experienced  opium  techni- 
cians among  the  gangsters,  many  of  whom 
bad  worked  for  Japanese  opium  refineries 
during  the  Japanese  occupation.  These  tech- 
nicians were  recruited  to  work  with  Russian 
opium  experts.  More  than  thirty  "speclaj 
products  refineries"  have  been  established 
In  Pelplng,  Tientsin,  Dalran,  Mukdeh,  Chin- 
chow,  Yenchl,  Shanghai,  Cheklang,  Hankou, 
Chungking,  Slnklang,  Tibet,  Slkang,  Kun- 
ming and  Kwangtung.  These  refineries  man- 
ufacture opium  products,  such  as  morphine 
and  heroin. 

n.  export  of  narcotics 

In  1952  the  Communists  set  up  a  "Trade 
Center  of  Narcotic  Exports"  in  Wantse  Vil- 
lage, Chungshan  County,  Kwantung,  close 
to  Macao.  Stores  that  sold  domestic  products 
run  by  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Hong- 
kong and  Macao  secretly  signed  contracts 
with  the  local  gangsters,  who  were  to  re- 
ceive the  drugs  in  the  "security  zone"  for 
distribution.  However,  disputes  occurred 
quite  often  during  the  delivery  of  such  goods. 
Toward  the  end  of  1952  the  United  Nations 
disclosed  the  Illegal  transactions  and  warned 
the  Chinese  Communists.  Thereupon  the 
Trade  Center  of  Narcotic  Exports  was  closed 
down,  and  the  Chinese  Communists  began 
to  style  the  narcotics  as  "special  goods"  so 
as  to  cover  up  the  transactions.  A  "Special 
Domestic  Products  Trade  Company"  was  then 
established  in  Pelplng  with  branches  in  many 
other  cities.  It  Is  a  smuggling  organization 
supervised  and  conducted  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party, 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  For- 
eign Trade  Commission. 

The  commercial  attaches  in  the  Chinese 
Communist  embassies  in  foreign  countries 
take  charge  of  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
the  "special  goods."  Methods  and  techniques 
of  smuggling  have  also  been  Improved,  re- 
sulting In  a  virider  distribution  all  over  the 
world.  The  border  area  bounded  by  Yun- 
nan, Burma  and  Thailand,  which  is  called 
"the  zone  outside  of  every  Jurisdiction,"  Is 
used  as  a  center  of  the  world  narcotic  trans- 
actions. Rebellious  troops  of  several  minor 
nationalities  (Kachlng,  Karens,  and  Shans) 
of  Burma  have  been  using  the  northern  area 
of  Burma  as  their  base  to  attack  Burmese 
government  troops.  These  troops  are  led  by 
the  feudal  masters  of  these  minorities,  who 
are  both  wealthy  and  influential,  with  the 
most  powerful  feudal  landlord  of  the  Shans 
as  the  chief  leader.  Aside  from  banditry,  their 
main  Income  Is  extracted  from  smuggling 
opium  In  cooperation  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. These  Burmese  rebels  have  already 
set  up  a  formal  army. 

October  15,  1970  the  chief  of  the  narcotic 
Investigation  division  of  the  Hongkong  Po- 
lice revealed  on  that  large  quantities  of 
narcotics  were  seized  in  1969  by  the  Hong- 
kong police — 10,500  lbs.  of  opium,  310  lbs. 
of  heroin,  and  250  lbs.  of  morphine.  All  these 
came  from  the  Chinese  mainland.  However, 
the  police  official  said,  the  Hongkong  au- 
thorities have  always  avoided  political  In- 
volvement when  searching  and  arresting  nar- 
cotics smugglers  and  distributors,  who  are 
either  Chinese  Communists  or  their  agents. 
During  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  raw 
opium,  large  quantities  of  heroin  were  also 
shipped  to  Hongkong  and  Macao. 

At  present  there  are  three  kinds  of  heroin 
In  the  underground  market  of  Hongkong, 
namely  the  "Number  3,"  "Number  4"  and 
"Golden  Eagle."  Pour  brands  of  heroin  are 
refined  locally  in  Hongkong:  "White  Rose," 
"White  Dragon  Pearl,"  "Pigeon  Mark,"  and 
"Powder  King. '  In  the  first  half  of  1969, 
opium  was  sold  at  90  Hongkong  dollars  per 
ounce;  In  the  later  half,  its  price  fell  to  HK 
•60  because  of  the  Increase  In  supply.  Heroin 
was  sold  at  HK$190  per  ounce,  and  morphine 
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at  HK$350.  The  prices  often  fiuctuate  greatly. 
In  early  1970,  the  narcotics  Investigation  di- 
vision of  the  Hongkong  Police  and  the  smug- 
gling Investigation  unit  of  the  Hongkong 
Industrial  and  commercial  bureau  tightened 
their  surveillance.  As  a  result  narcotics  im- 
pcrted  from  the  Chinese  mainland  decreased 
sharply,  and  Hongkong  dealers  had  to  turn 
to  Singapore,  Malaysia,  and  Thailand  for 
their  narcotics  supply. 

The  names  of  tome  of  the  dealers  and 
refiners  have  been  disclosed.  In  Hongkong, 
the  narcotics  dealers  included  Hsueh  Fu- 
yuan,  Li  Chien,  Tung  Yang-fa,  Tung  Yl-kang, 
and  his  brother  Han  Shlh-hao,  Yeh  Kan-fu, 
and  his  nephew  Yeh  Chlh-chun,  Yang  Shlh- 
kang,  Kuo  Pu-sheng,  Tao  Chuan-tlen,  and 
Liang  Chang  a  wealthy  merchanu.  In  Thai- 
land the  "999"  brand  cf  heroin  is  produced  by 
technicians  Wang  Chln-plao  (alias  Yang 
Llang-fu),  LI  Sl-kuel,  Chang  Kuang-al  and 
Chang  Chan-ao  (alias  Chang  Mlng-san); 
the  "Camel"  brand  by  Wang  Hal-shan,  and 
Chao  Lao-si;  and  the  "555"  brand  by  Cheng 
Yao-sheng  and  Ting  Suug-tsal. 

These  three  brands  of  heroin  are  exported 
to  many  countries  exclusively  through  the 
agent  and  distributor  Cheng  Yao-sheng. 
Those  who  actually  carried  the  goods  out 
from  Thailand  Included  Ma  Ah-chlng,  Ke  Yu- 
tsal,  Kung  Chih-chang,  and  Tai  Jul-ken; 
these  people  are  either  seamen  or  ship-cooks. 
Lu  Chl-tung  (alias  Chlao  Chl-lu),  a  waiter 
on  the  -neh  Hslng  (transliteration)  ship,  Liu 
An-sl  (alias  Liu  Pao-chang),  a  cook  In  a 
Norwegian  ship,  and  Liu  Chleh,  a  seaman  on 
the  Lan  Yen  (transliteration)  ship,  are  nar- 
cotics smugglers  between  Hongkong  and  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

A  few  narcotics  trade  bases  in  Yunnan 
have  also  been  disclosed.  A  Chinese  Commu- 
nist agent,  Wang  Cheng  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned In  a  military  base  in  Chenk'ang, 
Hunnan,  was  found  to  be  in  charge  of  nar- 
cotics trade  with  Burma.  In  early  April,  1970, 
Wang  Cheng  negotiated  with  a  Burmese 
Communist  leader  (Peng  Chla  Sheng,  in 
Chinese)  the  building  of  a  morphine  refinery 
In  Gyogon  area. 

However  the  negotiation  did  not  result  in 
any  agreement  because  of  confilcts  of  Inter- 
est on  both  sides.  Wang  Cheng  is  still  en- 
gaged In  purchasing  opium  in  that  area  and 
delivering  it  to  Kunming  refineries  to  manu- 
facture morphine.  At  the  same  time,  the  cus- 
toms at  Wanting.  Yunnan,  has  contacted  an- 
other Burmese  Communist  leader  (Lo  Hslang, 
in  Chinese)  for  pvuposes  of  opium  trade;  the 
Chinese  Communists  purchase  opium  from 
Burma  and  then  sell  morphine,  refined  in 
Kunming,  back  to  Burma. 

According  to  some  people  from  Kunming 
(revealed  in  Hongkong  In  September  1970) , 
although  the  free  markets  In  Kunming  have 
been  closed  for  a  long  time,  there  still  ex- 
ists an  underground  market  where  opium 
Is  on  sale.  Some  of  the  purchasers  come  from 
as  far  as  Shanghai,  Nanking,  and  Chungking. 

The  quantities  of  narcotics  exported  from 
the  Chinese  mainland  are  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: 1952-1957 — 2,000  tons  annually,  1957- 
1964 — 8,000  tons  annually,  since  1964— over 
10.000  tons  annually. 

At  present  the  exported  narcotics  are 
transported  through  four  main  routes:  (1) 
East  China  route — Shanghai  Is  the  main  cen- 
ter, Amoy  the  second  export  port,  and  Hong- 
kong the  transferring  poet.  Prom  Hongkong, 
the  narcotics  are  delivered  to  the  Middle 
East,  Australia,  Europe,  America,  Southeast 
Asia,  and  sometimes  Taiwan. 

(11)  South  China  route — Canton  Is  the 
main  center,  and  Shenchuan,  Shlhchl,  Hu- 
men,  Nantou,  Chungshan,  Shehkou,  Lachl- 
wel,  and  Hainan  are  exjxort  stations.  Hong- 
kong and  Macao  are  the  main  destinations. 
Motor  boats  are  used  as  the  main  transpor- 
tation from  Humen  and  Nantou  to  Hongkong 
and  Macao.  The  narcotics  are  first  delivered 
to  Inner  Lingting  Island,  and  then  to  Macao 
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or  Tayushan,  an  off  shore  Island  of  Hong- 
kong. From  Tayushan  they  are  delivered  to 
Kowloon  or  Hongkong  by  small  speed  boats. 
In  Macao,  Nankuang  Hong  (company)  Is  the 
headquarters  of  narcotics  transaction  and 
the  minimum  quantity  of  purchase  Is  10,000 
ounces.  The  delivery  of  goods  Is  usually  made 
on  the  high  sea  near  Tankanshan,  which  is 
very  close  to  Macao.  In  Hongkong,  narcotics 
dealers  are  mostly  Influential  and  well- 
financed  corporations." 

Another  export  station  was  set  up  on 
Lachiwel  Island  (near  Hongkong  and  Macao) 
in  November  1969  with  docks  and  ware- 
houses, which  were  completed  In  April  1970. 
Narcotics  are  transported  from  Canton  by 
gunboats,  packed  In  wooden  cases  with  seals 
of  "Ministry  of  Defence."  Deliveries  are  made 
four  to  six  times  monthly.  The  docks  are 
marked  as  forbidden  areas  until  the  nar- 
cotics are  taken  away  by  foreign  ships 
through  previous  arrangements." 

(ill)  West  China  route,  also  called  the 
Southeast  Asian  route — Chehll,  Lungchuan, 
Tengchung,  and  Wanting  are  the  main  cen- 
ters. Goods  are  transported  via  the  border 
areas  of  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Malaysia  and 
Singapore.  They  may  also  be  transferred  to 
Indonesia,  Hongkong,  Macao  and  other  places. 
Some  may  be  transported  via  North  Vietnam 
to  Cuba,  Albania,  and  some  of  the  African 
countries.  According  to  the  Hslngchou  Dally 
and  the  Nanyang  Dally,  narcotics  dealers 
consider  the  route  from  Yunnan  via  Thailand 
to  Singapore  and  Malaysia  as  most  profitable 
and  call  it  the  "golden  throat."  This  route  has 
therefore  become  the  main  line  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists'  narcotics  distribution  to 
the  free  world. 

(Iv)  North  China  route — Tientsin  Is  the 
center;  Tslngtao,  Weihalwel,  and  Dalren  are 
the  export  ports;  and  Japan  and  Korea  are 
the  main  destinations.  Transferring  stations 
have  been  set  up  In  Kyushu,  Hokkaido,  Kobe 
and  Osaka,  where  the  Japanese  Communists 
are  rather  active.  The  goods  may  also  be 
transported  via  North  Korea  to  East  Ger- 
many and  then  to  European  countries,  or  via 
North  Korea  to  Cuba,  Albania  and  certain 
African  countries  and  then  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Various  methods  are  used  for  smuggling: 
(I)  Seamen  and  pilots  are  used  as  carriers; 
secret  places  on  board  ship  are  designed  to 
hide  the  goods. 

(II)  Small  fishing  boats  are  used  for  trans- 
portation at  night;  the  goods  are  unloaded 
at  quiet  coa.stal  spots,  or  left  in  water  with 
floats  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  divers. 

(III)  Goods  are  parachuted  from  small  air- 
planes at  designated  spots  at  night. 

(iv)  Submarines  are  sometimes  used  to 
deliver  the  goods  to  their  destination. 

(v)  Narcotics  may  be  mixed  with  flour, 
spice,  sugar  or  soap.  After  delivery,  tech- 
nicians dissolve  the  mixture  and  extract  the 
drug. 

(vl)  Cotton  cloth  Is  soaked  In  liquid  mor- 
phine and  then  dried.  The  morphine  can  be 
extracted  after  delivery. 

(vll)  Narcotics  may  be  packed  with  other 
goods  In  tins,  toothpaste  tubes,  plaster  fig- 
ures, or  other  commodities. 

(viil)  Coffins,  dead  body  of  a  baby,  and 
even  open  wounds  are  sometimes  used  as  hid- 
ing places. 

(Ix)  The  carrier  may  hide  narcotics  In  his 
anus.  In  female  private  organs,  or  in  a  special 
layer  fixed  In  suitcases. 

(X)  The  opportunity  of  official  visits  made 
by  diplomats,  trade  missions,  goodw'Jl  dele- 
gations, cultural  exchange  groups,  or  tourists 
may  be  used. 

(xl)  After  delivery,  the  goods  are  stored 
In  many  different  places.  Direct  contact  be- 
tween the  responsible  Communist  cadres  and 
the  agents,  between  the  agents  and  the  dis- 
tributors, and  between  distributors  and  re- 
tailers Is  always  avoided.  It  is,  therefore,  dif- 
ficult for  the  police  to  trackdown  the  whole 
network. 
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m  PT7RPOSE  OP  THE  TRADE 


1.  To  increase  national  income 
Back  m  1952.  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese 
Communists'  National  Planning  Commission, 
"Ministry"  of  Finance,  "Ministry"'  of  Foreign 
Trade  and  leading  local  cadres  of  South 
China  and  the  Southwest  areas  convened  se- 
cretly In  Pelplng.  The  main  topic  discussed 
was  "how  to  increase  national  income  by  ex- 
porting narcotics."  Since  then  the  growing, 
refining,  and  export  of  narcotics  have  been 
greatly  increased,  and  the  profit  from  this 
trade  has  become  one  of  the  regime's  three 
major  flaancial  sources.  (The  Chinese  Com- 
munists themselves  maintain  that  the  three 
major  financial  sources  are;  the  white  stuff — 
food  grains;  the  yellow  stuff — sUver  and  gold; 
and  the  black  stuff — opium.) 

The  chairman  of  the  National  Narcotics 
Control  Committee  of  Japan,  Tsusal  Suga- 
wara  revealed  that  the  Chinese  Communists' 
annual  export  of  opium  to  Japan  amounted 
to  \ 60,000,000,000;  this  less  than  one  third  of 
the  Communists'  total  export  of  opium.  The 
head  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Narcotics  Investiga- 
tion has  also  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  been  planting  opium  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  earning  foreign 
exchange. 

An  article  entitled  "How  the  Maoists  Smug- 
gle Opium  "  written  by  B.  Bulatov,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Literaiurnaya  Gazeta  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  published  In  the  Lltera- 
turnaya  Gazete,  1969,  number  12.  Its  Chinese 
translation  was  published  in  Chlhshlh  Pen- 
tze  Pan-yueh-kan  (Intellectuals  Fort- 
nightly ) ,  number  30.  According  to  this  article, 
the  annual  production  of  opium  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  is  about  8.000  tons.  This  would 
yield  about  500  tons  of  heroin,  if  it  were  all 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  minimum  whole- 
sale price  of  heroin  in  Japan.  West  Europe, 
and  the  United  States  is  US$20,000  a  pound. 
If  the  entire  annual  production  of  opium 
were  made  into  heroin  and  then  sold  abroad, 
the  value  realised  would  reach  US$10,000,000,- 
000.  However,  not  all  the  opium  Is  made  into 
heroin,  and  a  certain  amount  should  be  al- 
lowed for  damage.  In  addition,  the  expendi- 
ture on  transportation,  wages,  bribery  and 
other  expeiises  should  be  deducted.  The  an- 
nual net  Income  from  the  trade  is  estimated 
by  experts  to  be  about  US$800,000,000. 

2.  To  finance  subversive  activities 
Chinese  Communist  subversive  activities  In 
foreign  countries  are  mainly  financed  from 
the  profits  of  the  narcotics  trade.  The  chief 
of  the  narcotics  investigation  division  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Police,  said  In  August  1970,  that 
the  net  profit  the  Chinese  Communists  gain 
from  narcotics  trade  in  Hong  Kong  is  over 
HK$  1,500 .000  monthly,  and  the  entire  amount 
is  deposited  In  the  Communist  owned  "Bank 
of  China"  in  Hong  Kong.  This  money  is  used 
to  purchase  machinery  from  Europe  and  to 
finance  their  secret  agents  serving  In  the  Par 
East. 

In  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand,  the  Chinese 
Communist  agents  sell  narcotics  to  the  tribal 
leader^  and  pro-Communist  local  organiza- 
tions at  very  low  prices.  One  kilogram  of  raw 
opium  is  sold  at  only  US$30  or  7  ounces  of 
gold.  This  is  to  win  over  the  tribes  to  support 
the  Communist  guerrilla  forces  in  those  areas. 
A  Reuters  dispatch  of  November  30,  1970  dis- 
closed that  Chinese  Communist  guerrilla 
troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Thailand  use 
"miracle  medicine"  to  cure  the  village  people 
of  all  sorts  of  pains,  and  morphine  Is  the 
main  component  of  such  miracle  medicine. 
The  guerrillas  have  thus  won  the  confidence 
of  the  local  people  and  have  obtained  the  sup- 
plies and  shelter  they  need.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  people,  the  Communists  have 
stored  food  and  other  necessities  In  villages, 
and  are  preparing  to  attack  the  outposts  of 
the  government  troops. 

Information  from  different  sources  dis- 
closes  the   fact  that   the   "zone   outside  of 
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every  Jurisdiction"  In  the  border  area  between 
Yunnan  and  Bm-ma  and  Thailand  has  be- 
come a  major  center  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists' international  narcotics  trade.  In 
the  Southeast  Asian  countries,  there  exist 
more  than  ten  big  companies  dealing  in 
opium  distribution.  They  are  all  well  pro- 
tected. The  American  Saturday  Evening  Post 
has  revealed  that  these  companies  are  under 
official  protection.  In  other  words.  The 
Chinese  Communist  "Ministry"  of  Foreign 
Trade  has  invested  large  sums  of  money  to 
bribe  the  authorities  concerned.  Obviously 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  Infiltrated 
deep  into  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  with 
the  help  of  narcotics. 

3.  To  corrupt  and  weaken  the  people  of  the 
free  world 
The  number  of  drug  addicts  In  the  free 
world  is  alarming,  and  the  damage  these 
drugs  have  caused  to  the  people's  physical 
and  mental  well-being  is  frightening.  In 
Singapore  and  Malaysia  alone,  the  consump- 
tion of  narcotics  is  about  1,000  tons  per  year, 
or  1,000.000,000  Injected  doses  of  morphine. 
In  Japan,  the  consumption  is  about  3,000 
tons,  and  in  Hongkong,  about  800  to  1,000 
tons.  Dr.  Donalaf  Louble,  associate  professor 
of  the  medical  college  of  Cornell  University 
and  director  of  the  New  York  state  addict 
reformatory,  estimates  that  10,487  of  the 
12,049  male  inmates  of  Hongkong  prisons  are 
drug  addicts.  Another  estimate  made  in 
December  1968  by  the  Hongkong  Narcotics 
Abstinence  Committee  from  random  samples 
Indicates  that  of  the  whole  population  of 
Hongkong  there  are  about  30,000  to  65,000 
male  and  female  addicts,  or  about  three 
percent  of  the  population. 

4.  To  corrupt  U.S.  servicemen 

An  Argentine  English-language  newspaper 
Buenos  Aires  Herald  published  on  October  31, 
1970,  a  report  made  by  the  narcotics  group 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  condition  of  the 
U.S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  This  report 
presented  to  the  Senate  committee  revealed 
the  following  information:  (1)  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  been  selling  large  quanti- 
ties of  best  quality  heroin  at  very  low  prices 
In  Vietnam.  The  price  there  is  US$20  per 
ounce,  while  it  can  be  as  high  as  US$4,000 
per  ounce  In  the  United  States. 

The  heroin  is  90  percent  to  100  percent 
pure.  In  1969  casualties  caused  by  overdose 
averaged  two  per  month.  In  1970,  from  Janu- 
ary to  October,  the  average  Increased  to  two 
per  day.  (11)  The  number  of  addicts  among 
the  U.S.  servicemen  and  officers  in  Vietnam 
has  risen  from  30  percent  to  60  percent  of  all 
the  troops  stationed  in  Vietnam  In  the  past 
six  months  covering  May  to  October  1970.  In 
some  units  the  percentage  is  as  high  as  70 
to  80;  and  the  condition  has  become  worse 
recently.  On  October  13,  a  group  of  U.S. 
soldiers  openly  admitted  their  use  of  mor- 
phine to  CBS  television. 

According  to  a  UPI  dispatch  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1970,  transferred  here  by  the  Central 
News  Agency  correspondent  In  Washington, 
the  narcotics  control  unit  of  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department  said  that  in  Thailand  all  kinds 
of  narcotic  drugs  are  available  and  can  be 
purchased  at  very  low  prices.  Bangkok  has 
become  a  major  delivery  station  and  U.S. 
servicemen  are  the  main  customers  of  the 
trade.  This  investigation  was  started  after 
the  juvenile  delinquency  group  of  the  Sen- 
ate listened  to  a  report  on  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem among  the  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam. 

Most  of  the  U.S.  servicemen  in  Thailand 
and  those  from  Vietnam  visiting  there  stay 
in  tourist  hotels  and  many  of  the  managers 
and  waiters  of  these  hotels  are  leftists.  It  has 
been  reported  that  the  cigarettes  sold  to  the 
U.S.  serviceman  are  doctored  with  morphine 
to  trap  the  American  customers,  who  may 
fall  victims  unknowingly. 

In  order  to  serve  Its  political  purpose,  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  disregards  inter- 
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national  morality  and  sells  large  quantities 
of  narcotics  to  the  free  world  through  its 
worldwide  network.  This  extremely  destruc- 
tive intrigue  should  be  stopped  inunediately, 
before  It  Is  too  late. 


FARMERS  GETTING  LESS  FOR 
MEATS 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  said  in  recent 
weeks  over  the  price  of  beef  at  the  coun- 
ter. Just  before  the  Easter  recess  I  ex- 
pressed my  feelings  on  this  matter  and 
attempted  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
the  situation  as  it  is  and  the  fact  that 
our  farmers  are  getting  less  for  their 
choice  beef  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 

During  the  recess  I  was  in  North 
Dakota  and  ran  across  a  g:uest  editorial 
in  the  Dickinson  Press  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Schnell.  Mr.  Schnell  is  a  past  president 
of  the  North  Dakota  Stockmen's  Asso- 
ciation, past  regional  vice  president  of 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation, and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board. 

I  insert  the  guest  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Food   Cost   Defended 
(By  Raymond  Schnell) 

(EDrroR's  note;  Schnell  is  associated  with 
the  operation  of  Schnell's  Livestock  Auction 
Market  and  is  a  past  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Stockmen's  Assn.,  past  regional  vice 
president  of  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Assn.,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Livestock  and  Meat 
Board.) 

The  American  consumer  is  losing  the  battle 
of  prices  on  all  fronts  except  the  most  essen- 
tial food  front.  I  sympathize  with  today's 
consumer — many  prices  are  too  high — the 
dollar  doesn't  buy  what  it  should  for  all  the 
knowledge  and  information  that  we  In  the 
U.S.  have  at  our  disposal. 

I  do  not  agree  that  pointing  the  finger  at 
food  prices  and  particularly  at  the  beef  pro- 
duction Industry  is  fair  and  justified.  Ac- 
tually food  prices  and  again  particularly  beef 
have  not  contributed  their  fair  share  to  the 
Inflation  everyone  is  fighting.  Beef  and  other 
foods  are  the  first  to  be  singled  out  for 
criticism  at  a  time  of  concern  over  prices. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this: 

1.  Pood  is  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
household  budget. 

2.  Food  Is  generally  paid  for  in  cash  and 
therefore  food  prices  are  most  noticeable  at 
the  first  sign  of  a  money  shortage. 

3.  Over  20%  of  the  things  purchased  In 
super  markets  are  not  food  items  but  most 
consumers  blame  food  for  their  total  super 
market  bill. 

4.  Prices  on  luxtiry  items  or  "once  In  a 
while"  purchases  do  not  come  under  the  same 
price  scrutiny  as  food  since  they  are  either 
purchased  when  extra  money  Is  available  or 
often  on  an  Installment  purchase  plan  where 
higher  prices  are  not  as  noticeable. 

All  this  recent  flurry  over  meat  prices  does 
give  the  housewife  a  real  opportunity  to  get 
a  very  liberal  and  basic  education  on  the 
economics  of  food  production.  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  show  that  In  1951  the  average 
family  spent  25.6%   of  their  disposable  In- 
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come  for  food  while  In  1971  It  took  only  16% 
of  the  disposable  Income  to  purchase  more 
food  that  is  packaged  more  conveniently, 
food  that  Is  more  nutritious  and  more  whole- 
some, food  that  conforms  to  much  more  rigid 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  cleanliness, 
additives,  handling,  etc.  The  farmer  now  only 
gets  40%  of  each  dollar  spent  for  food  where- 
as the  farmer  received  over  50%  of  each  dol- 
lar m  1951. 

The  Important  lesson  that  can  come  out  of 
these  statistics  has  to  do  with  how  the 
American  farmer  was  able  to  survive  the 
impact  of  these  very  unfavorable  figures.  To 
a  small  extent  price  supports  and  subsidy 
payments  attempted  to  help  a  few  conunod- 
itles,  but  in  most  cases  though  the  payments 
were  vital  to  production  they  did  nothing 
to  solve  the  problem.  (The  Beef  Industry 
has  not  been  a  part  of  .^  and  by  and  large  does 
not  want  to  be  a  part  of  subsidies  or  con- 
trols). Agriculture  has  done  a  terrific  job  of 
managing  its  labor,  equipment  axxA  other  re- 
sources to  stay  alive  in  these  20  years.  We 
have  made  great  strides  in  production  per 
unit  by  use  of  better  seed  stock,  (both  crops 
and  livestock)  by  modern  means  of  con- 
trolling diseases,  weeds,  and  Insects,  by 
economics  in  use  of  machinery,  but  mostly 
by  Increasing  the  production  per  man  in 
agriculture.  Today  each  man  in  agriculture 
feeds  about  50  other  people  while  in  1951 
one  farmer  fed  only  16  |>eople. 

The  consumer  of  food  does  not  usually  pay 
attention  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  Is  the 
largest  industrial  consumer  in  the  U.S.  today. 
No  other  Indtistry  uses  as  much  steel,  rub- 
ber, fuel  and  many  other  products  as  do  otir 
farms  and  ranches.  When  the  farmer  or 
rancher  buys  the  Industrial  goods  he  needs 
in  his  business  he  does  not  have  anybody 
in  Indtistry  or  organized  labor  to  do  the 
things  for  the  farmer  that  the  man  In  agri- 
culture has  done  to  bring  cheap  food  to 
bis  consumer.  In  the  past  20  years  wages  have 
gone  up  340%  and  business  dividends  have 
gone  up  300%  while  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  have  Increased  only  7%.  Ac- 
tually wholesale  beef  prices  are  below  20 
years  ago.  Increases  in  productivity  in  in- 
dustry could  justify  additional  wage  in- 
creases but  instead  many  wage  contracts 
which  Include  benefits  to  labor  also  Include 
limits  on  production.  The  result  Is  that  the 
entire  Increase  in  cost  Is  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer with  absolutely  no  benefit  from  ad- 
vanced technology  or  productivity.  If  this 
had  happened  in  agriculture,  food  prices 
would  be  more  than  twice  as  high  as  today. 
Agriculture  as  a  whole  and  the  beef  Ih- 
dustry  In  particular  have  kept  faith  with 
their  ctistomers.  One  hour  of  labor  in  1951 
bought  1.7  lb.  of  beef;  in  1971  one  hour  of 
labor  bought  3.3  lbs.  of  beef.  Wholesale  beef 
prices  and  beef  prices  to  the  producer  are 
lower  now  than  they  were  at  the  time  that 
prices  were  frozen  back  In  August  of  1971. 
Pat  cattle  prices  were  higher  in  1949,  1950 
and  1951  than  they  are  right  now. 

The  fact  that  to  now  there  have  been  no 
actual  boycotts  or  disturbances  on  the  part 
of  the  housewife  Indicates  that  they  have 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative  values  of 
the  food  they  buy  than  those  that  are  try- 
ing to  stir  up  a  "don't  buy  beef"  movement. 
It  Is  unfortunate  for  the  beef  Industry  that 
beef  prices  have  to  be  the  object  of  "buck 
passing"  on  the  part  of  the  chain  stores 
and  labor  on  one  hand  and  to  be  the  crutch 
for  publicity  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  consumer  affairs  bureaus  and 
some  publicity  seeking  politicians. 

All  the  beef  Industry  asks  is  that  all  of  the 
facts  regarding  costs,  prices,  returns  and 
other  economic  factors  be  laid  on  the  table 
for  all  to  see.  The  Beef  business  will  remain 
strong  In  a  free,  open,  competitive  system  If 
the  public  is  fully  informed. 
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HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedr^esday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
fronted today  with  a  period  of  economic 
stagnation  and  change.  While  many  of 
our  goals  and  priorities  are  being  reori- 
ented, our  competitive  position  in  inter- 
national markets  is  being  challenged, 
and  oui-  continued  ability  to  sustain  eco- 
nomic growth  appears  in  jeopardy.  All 
areas  of  the  Nation  have  experienced 
the  widespread  unemployment  and  dis- 
tress which  accompanies  the  current 
economic  dislocation. 

The  New  England  region  has  been  es- 
pecially hard  hit  by  recession  and  eco- 
nomic dislocation,  with  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Massachusetts  alone  more 
than  one-third  above  the  national  rate. 
While  hampered  by  the  natural  disad- 
vantages of  a  harsh  climate,  few  natural 
resources,  and  high  energy  costs.  New 
England  nonetheless  possesses  a  unique 
ability  and  readiness  to  develop  and  ap- 
ply modem  technology  to  critical  do- 
mestic needs,  and  to  revitalize  the  New 
England  economy. 

The  role  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  in  planning,  coordinating, 
and  implementing  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  program  is  essen- 
tial. The  commission  can  foster  a  truly 
effective  regional  approach  to  the  many 
common  problems  facing  the  New  Eng- 
land area,  and  it  permits  the  coordina- 
tion of  activities  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  with  the  private  sector  to 
reach  programmatic  goals. 

My  colleague  and  neighbor.  Congress- 
man Michael  Harrington,  recently  pre- 
sented an  extremely  thoughtful  and 
cogent  analysis  of  the  economic  need.-: 
and  prospects  for  New  England  in  testi- 
mony on  economic  development  pro- 
grams before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  Congressman  Harrington 
details  the  urgent  need  for  immediate 
and  far-reaching  action  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  assure  the  economic  re- 
covery of  New  England,  and  points  out 
the  critical  role  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission  in  meeting  this  goal. 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  bring 
Congressman  Harrington's  testimony  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Congressman  Harrington's  Testimony  Be- 
fore THE  House  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee  ON   Economic   Development   Pro- 
crams,  March  15,  1972 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity  to   testify   before  the  House   Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment Programs  today. 

What  are  the  problems  of  the  New  England 
economy?  Why  Is  It  necessary  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  devote  attention  to  that 
area?  What  are  the  economic  Ills  which  in 
the  past  have  hampered  the  economic  growth 
of  that  area,  and  are  equally  dangerous  to 
other  ar«as  all  over  the  Nation?  In  the  first 
place.  New  England  Is  the  oldest  regional 
civilization  and  economy  In  the  United 
States.  It  has  not  yet  reached  Its  limit,  as 


some  would  have  us  believe;  nor  Is  it  without 
new  industries,  new  developments,  and  new 
ideas.  But  as  an  older  industrial  community 
with  long-established  industries  and  tradi- 
tions, too  much  of  New  England  !s  still  de- 
pendent upon  outmoded  methods  and  cus- 
toms of  the  past.  Its  principal  natural  re- 
sources, such  as  fisheries  and  forests,  are 
being  depleted.  The  center  of  population  is 
moving  away.  The  fast-growing  basic  indus- 
tries of  the  country  are  located  elsewhere, 
for  reasons  of  economic  geography  and  re- 
source development. 

Unless  Important  basic  adjustments  in  the 
economic  structure  of  the  area  are  under- 
taken, the  end  of  our  present  defense-in- 
spired prosperity  will  accentuate  what  has 
been  called  the  decline  of  New  England.  Its 
economic  growth.  Industrialization,  popula- 
tion, per  capita  Income,  manufacturing  em- 
ployment, and  share  In  particular  industries 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  A  disproportionately  large  percent- 
age of  the  group  IV  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus  were  in  the  six-state  New  England 
region,  according  to  the  latest  classification 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  recession  hit  New  England  much  more 
severely  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
decline  in  manufacturing  employment  was 
earlier  and  greater  in  each  of  the  six  New 
England  States  and  in  the  region  as  a  whole 
than  for  any  other  state  or  region  or  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  recession  referred  to  in  the  previous 
sentence  Is  not  the  one  from  which  we  are 
just  now  beginning  to  emerge.  It  was  the  re- 
cession of  1948-1949,  and  the  man  who 
uttered  these  remarks  was  then  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy,  In  the  first  of  a  series  of  Senate 
speeches  on  the  New  England  economy. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  despite  the  farslghted 
program  outlined  by  Senator  Kennedy  in  1953 
the  New  England  economy  has  continued  to 
decline  in  the  intervening  years.  The  most 
shocking  evidence  of  this  fact  comes  in  the 
unemployment  statistics  for  February :  while 
nationally  the  employment  rate  declined  to 
5.7%,  the  rate  for  Massachusetts  jumped  to 
7.5%.  Thus,  Massachusetts'  unemployment 
rate  is  more  than  one-third  above  the  na- 
tional rate.  At  no  time  since  we  have  been 
compiling  these  particiilar  statistics  has  the 
Massachusetts  rate  been  so  far  above  the  na- 
tional figure. 

My  purpose  in  testifying  today  is  to  under- 
line the  urgency  of  Immediate  and  far-reach- 
ing action  of  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels 
to  arrest  the  precipitous  decline  of  the  New 
England  economy.  And  I  stress  that  here  be- 
cause the  New  England  Regional  Commission 
must  play  a  central  role  In  this  process. 

The  role  of  the  Commission  in  formulating 
an  economic  recovery  program  for  New  Eng- 
land is  essential  because  regional  economics 
has  long  been  the  stepchild  of  public  policy 
In  America.  Our  concentration  has  been  far 
too  exclusively  on  national  trends;  and  the 
problems  of  large  sectors  of  the  country 
which  may  be  deviating  from  national  trends 
have  been  neglected.  The  regional  commis- 
sion, with  its  Congressional  mandate.  Its  liai- 
son with  Federal  departments,  and  its  status 
as  the  major  governmental  agency  linking 
the  six  New  England  Governors,  is  ideally 
suited  to  serve  as  a  .eader  In  analyzing  the 
nature  of  our  problem,  and  In  prescribing 
solutions  for  It. 

The  basic  problem  with  the  New  England 
economy  Is  that  our  natural  disadvantages 
have  caught  up  with  us.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy said  In  the  remarks  I  have  just  quoted, 
"New  England  Is  the  oldest  regional  civiliza- 
tion and  economy  In  the  United  States."  New 
England  is  still  "old."  Forty-seven  percent  of 
all  housing  units  In  the  region  were  built 
before  1920,  as  compared  with  a  figure  of 
27%  for  the  Nation.  Approximately  3,500 
school  classrooms  were  built  over  SO  years 
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ago  and  are  on  non-fireproof  construction. 
A  large  portion  ot  the  region's  households 
are  still  served  by  Individual  sanitary  drain- 
age systems  rather  than  by  municipal  sys- 
tems. Even  New  England's  population  Is 
growing  old.  10.7%  of  New  England's  popu- 
lation Is  over  65  years  of  age,  compared  with 
a  national  average  of  9.9%.  And  36.9%  of 
the  region's  population  Is  under  the  age  of 
twenty  compared  with  37.9%  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

For  a  long  time,  the  head  start  we  garnered 
from  being  first  allowed  us  to  overcome  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  our  location,  cli- 
mate, lack  of  resources,  and  inadequate  en- 
ergy supplies.  But  as  other  regions  of  the 
country    developed    as    well,    our    position 
eroded.  The  remote  location  of  New  England 
is  one  corner  of  the  United  States  makes  It 
impractical  to  manufacture  most  consumer 
durables  In  our  region:  our  lack  of  natural 
resoiu-ces  rules  us  out  for  many  other  types 
of  manufacture.  And  the  inordinately  high 
cost  of  power  in  the  sl.x  States  adds  a  further 
burden  to  any  industry  operating  among  us. 
But  not  all  of  our  disadvantages  are  na- 
ture's fault.  Man-made  errors  have  gravely 
compounded  our  dllficultles.  The  most  glar- 
ing e.xample  of  this  Is  the  field  of  energj-, 
which  I  have  Just  mentioned.  To  a  certain 
extent  our  energy  costs  are  high  because  we 
lack  resources.  But  to  a  far  greater  extent, 
New  Englanders  are  being  forced  to  pay  an 
unconscionably  high  premium  to  the  oil  and 
gas  producers  of  the  South  and  Southwest 
by  a  national  energy  policy  that  is  discri- 
minatory, inefficient,  and  counterproductive. 
If  we  were  permitted  freely  to  Import  oil.  we 
could  lower  our  energy  costs  considerably. 
But  a  restrictive  oil  Import  quota  system  Is 
maintained  by  Presidential  decree  In  the  face 
of  a  recommendation  to  the  country  by  the 
President's  own  commission,  and  New  Eng- 
landers pay  the  price. 

The  high  cost  of  oil  has  also  affected  New 
England's  electric  power  rates,  but  the  cost 
of  fuel  alone  does  not  entirely  account  for 
the  region's  oppressively  high  electric  rates. 
In  1952,  Senator  Kennedy  proposed  the 
development  of  New  England's  hydroelectric 
resources.  But  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  defeated  every  legislative  proposal 
to  construct  a  much  needed  hydroelectric 
facility  at  Dickey,  Maine,  which  would  have 
provided  794.000  kw.  of  low-cost  power  for 
the  region.  New  England's  power  rates  are 
now,  as  they  were  then,  the  highest  In  the 
country.  And  they  are  rising  over  8%  annu- 
ally, as  compared  with  5.7%  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  These  excessive  rates,  coupled 
with  an  inadequate  supply  that  results  in 
our  now-common  summer  brownouts,  have 
helped  cripple  the  region's  possibilities  for 
economic  growth. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  example  of  government 
culpability  for  the  economic  decline  which 
threatens  to  plunge  us  into  a  period  of  com- 
plete stagnation.  New  England  enjoyed  a 
temporary  boom  In  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties  as  Industries  proliferated  to  meet  the 
mushrooming  needs  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  the  military  and  peace  fields.  It 
was  clear,  of  course,  at  the  time  of  that  ex- 
plosion that  a  cutback  would  be  coming. 
None  of  us  advocates  that  our  economy  be 
propped  up  by  unneeded  weapons.  But  des- 
pite the  warning  of  many  farslghted  people, 
nothing  of  any  consequence  was  done  to  pre- 
pare the  new  Industry  for  the  Inevitable  de- 
cline in  this  type  of  spending.  And  we  In  New 
England  are  now  suffering  from  the  conse- 
quences. At  a  time  when  our  nation  badly 
needs  the  skills  of  the  highly  trained  techni- 
cal and  scientific  talent  concentrated  In  New 
England  to  deal  with  our  aggravating  social 
and  economic  problems,  little  more  than  lip- 
service  Is  being  paid  to  them. 

The  Federal  government  is  particularly  re- 
sponsible for  the  region's  high  unemploy- 
ment rate.  No  other  section  of  the  country  is 
so  dependent  on  the  federal  government  as 
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a  purchaser  of  Its  goods  and  services.  In  1960, 
35%  of  the  goods  shipped  from  New  England 
were  purchased  by  the  federal  government. 
This  compares  with  a  national  average  of 
25%.  56%  of  all  communications  equipment 
exported  from  New  England  is  sold  to  the 
federal  government  as  was  65%  of  all  trans- 
portation equipment,  mostly  In  the  form  of 
sophisticated  aircraft  hardware,  much  of 
which  is  produced  In  my  own  District  in 
Lynn. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  con- 
version in  recent  years,  but  about  the  only 
benefit  that  has  accrued  from  all  of  this  dis- 
cussion has  been  to  the  paper  Industry,  which 
has  undoubtedly  profited  greatly  from  the 
publication  of  reams  and  reams  of  studies. 
The  time  has  come  to  begin  acting  on  these 
studies.  And  it  la  the  role  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission  to  see  that  this 
action  is  taken. 

While  New  England  has  lost  any  compara- 
tive advantage  it  may  have  had  in  much  of 
traditional  manufacturing,  we  rate  in  con- 
siderable advantage  in  what  must  become  the 
growth  industries  of  the  next  twenty  years 
if  our  nation  is  to  achieve  the  goals  we 
have  set  for  ourselves.  Simply  stated.  New 
England  at  this  point  Is  ahead  of  any  re- 
gion in  the  country  In  its  readiness  to  apply 
our  modem  technology  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  that  most  affect  our  crowded  lurban 
society.  A  recent  study  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston  pointed  out  that  right  now 
New  England  enjoys  a  comparative  advan- 
tage In  the  fields  of  pollution  control  de- 
vices, biomedical  technology,  and  computer 
peripheral  Industry. 

These  Industries  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon— they  are  unlike  traditional  manufac- 
turing Industries  which  manufacture  goods 
primarily  bought  by  individual  consumers  for 
their  individual  or  family  needs.  The  goods 
they  help  produce  are  goods  that  serve  a 
common,  rather  than  Individual  purjjose,  and 
they  serve  common  purposes  which  individ- 
uals cannot  accomplish  alone. 

Examples  are  such  commodities  as  clean 
air  and  water,  expanded  medical  care,  new 
cities  and  towns,  adequate  and  environment- 
ally clean  energy,  and  mass  transit.  These 
goods  differ  from  normal  goods  and  services 
only  in  that  they  cannot  be  provided  by  one 
industry.  You  can't  produce  a  clean  river 
in  a  factory.  To  produce  these  goods,  we 
will  have  to  create  an  active  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  federal  government, 
state  and  local  government,  private  industry, 
and  research  and  educational  centers.  Only 
by  acting  in  harmony  can  we  solve  the 
problem  of  making  our  country  a  livable  one 
once  again. 

The  "factories"  which  will  help  produce 
these  goods  will  be  organizations  such  as 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission.  They 
will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  the  levels  of  government  with 
the  private  sector  to  achieve  certain  pro- 
grammatic goals. 

New  England  is  an  ideal  candidate  for  an 
experiment  in  this  new  form  of  economic 
growth.  It  Is  a  microcosm  of  the  United 
States.  Three  states  are  heavily  metropoli- 
tan, three  states  are  characterized  by  small 
towns  in  a  rural  setting.  The  region  suffers 
from  all  of  the  problems  that  affect  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Its  air  and  water  are  pol- 
luted in  many  areas.  Its  Infrastructure  is 
growing  obsolete — new  roads,  rapid  transit 
systems,  port  facilities,  electric  generating 
units  all  are  badly  needed.  There  Is  room 
avaUable  for  the  creation  of  new  towns  to 
relieve  urban  congestion.  And  most  impor- 
tant, there  is  a  highly  sklUed  labor  force  that 
can  adapt  to  meet  these  new  priorities. 

However,  the  government  should  not  make 
the  same  mistake  that  it  has  made  many 
times  in  the  past.  We  have  retrained  aero- 
space engineers  to  be  urban  engineers,  only 
to  find  that  there  was  no  market  for  these 
men  because  the  cities  were  broke.  Before 
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undertaking  massive  new  progranrs,  we  must 
make  sure  we  have  the  necessary  market  for 
the  product.  Only  an  Intergoverrunental  body, 
operating  with  a  broad  and  fiexible  mandate,' 
will  be  able  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
many  diverse  agencies,  governments,  and  in- 
dustries, to  achieve  meaningful  results. 

Although  It  has  laid  the  necessary  founda- 
tion, the  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  not  been  given  the  amount  of  fund- 
ing sufficient  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
economic  redevelopment  program.  Of  course 
the  Appropriations  Committee  hearings 
scheduled  for  the  end  of  the  month  Is  the 
proper  place  to  discuss  the  actual  funding 
of  the  program. 

But,  in  closing,  I  wish  to  reemphaslze  that 
the  economic  revltallzatlon  of  New  England 
will  not  only  help  New  England,  but  will  have 
far  reaching  consequences  for  the  economic 
health  of  the  entire  United  States. 


THE   NEED   TO   RESTRICT   CHAIN 
LETTERS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORrOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  the  Congress  has  made  progress 
In  its  efiforts  to  stop  the  flaw  of  unso- 
licited smut  traffic  through  the  mail, 
postal  officials  have  no  legal  recourse 
against  mailers  of  chain  letters  which 
contain  implied  threats  to  the  recipients 
if  the  instructions  contained  therein  are 
not  followed.  Postal  officials  try  to  dis- 
courage chain  letters  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. However,  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
not  illegal  to  send  a  religious  or  any  oth- 
er kind  of  chain  letter  through  the  mail, 
as  long  as  it  has  no  monetary  aspects 
and  as  long  as  the  letter  is  sent  in  a 
sealed  envelope.  The  need  for  legislation 
to  restrict  the  mailing  of  chain  letters 
containing  statements  implying  or  pre- 
dicting harm  or  misfortune  to  recipients 
failing  to  follow  the  specified  instruc- 
tions is  discussed  in  the  following  news- 
paper article  written  by  a  St.  Petersburg 
Independent  coliminist,  Mr.  Ron  Wig- 
gins: 

Prayer  Chain   Letter  Cursed? 
(By  Ron  Wiggins) 

This  morning  I  received  a  chain  letter  "for 
good  luck." 

At  the  top  of  the  letter  It  savs:  "Think  a 
prayer." 

Just  below  that  It  says:  'Trust  In  the 
Lord  with  all  your  heart  and  all  will  acknowl- 
edge him  and  he  wUl  light  your  way." 

The  letter  explains  Itself.  It  originated  in 
the  Netherlands  and  claims  to  have  been 
"around  the  world  nine  times. " 

My  good  luck,  it  says,  is  on  the  war.  "You 
are  to  receive  good  luck  within  four  days 
after  receiving  this  letter.  It  is  no  Joke.  You 
will  receive  It  In  the  mall.  Send  20  copies 
of  this  letter  to  friends  you  think  need  good 
luck." 

I  am  further  Instructed  to  send  no  money 
and  to  complete  my  mailings  within  90 
hours. 

So  far,  I  am  intrigued  by  the  proposition, 
especially  the  part  where  I  am  to  receive 
"good  luck"  In  the  maUs.  You  see,  I  sent  a 
short  story  to  a  magazine  two  weeks  ago  and 
I  would  certainly  account  It  good  news  If 
they  sent  me  a  check. 

And  If  I  understand  the  letter,  the  good 
luck  Is  already  on  the  way,  that's  out  of  my 
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bands.  Unfortunately,  bad  luck  Is  In  store  if 
I  fall  to  keep  the  letter  going.  Let  me  give 
you  the  rest  of  it. 

"Do  not  keep  this  letter.  It  must  leave 
within  90  hours  after  you  receive  it.  A  U.S. 
officer  received  $7,000.  Don  Elliott  received 
$60,000,  but  lost  It  because  be  broke  the 
chain. 

"While  In  the  Philippines,  General  Walsh 
lost  his  life  six  days  after  he  received  the 
letter.  He  failed  to  circulate  the  prayer.  How- 
ever, before  his  death  he  received  $775,000 
which  he  had  won. 

"Please  send  20  copies  and  after  you  do,  see 
what  happens  to  you  on  the  fourth  day.  Add 
your  name  to  the  bottom  of  the  list  and  leave 
off  the  top  name  when  copying  the  letter." 

Notice  how  the  letter  is  sketchy  on  the  In- 
teresting pai^.  Who  is  the  U.S.  officer  who 
received  $7,000?  Who  is  "Don  Elliott,"  how 
did  he  come  by  this  $60,000,  and  how  did  he 
lose  it? 

What  is  General  Walsh's  first  name?  How 
did  he  win  the  $775,000?  What  caused  his 
death?  World  War  II  perhaps? 

How  does  our  omniscent  creator  of  this 
letter  stay  abreast  of  the  fortunes  of  the  re- 
cipients? He  (or  she)  has  a  lot  of  people  to 
keep  track  of. 

For  example.  If  I  sent  my  20  copies  to  peo- 
ple In  St.  Petersburg  and  If  they  In  turn 
mailed  20  copies  and  so  on  down  the  line,  it 
would  take  only  four  mailings  to  run  the  re- 
cipients up  to  160,000  persons. 

Seven  mailings  would  reach  a  number  of 
people  equal  to  20  to  the  sixth  power  (20 
times  20  times  20  times  20  times  20  times  20) 
which  equals  more  than  i-bllllon  persons. 

An  additional  mailing,  again  with  everyone 
participating,  would  equal  25-bllllon  or  more 
than  six  times  the  number  of  people  on 
earth.  You  will  admit  that's  quite  a  workout 
for  the  ZIP  code. 

Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  about  these 
chain  prayer  letters.  I  think  they're  garbage. 
Here  Is  my  translation  of  what  a  "prayer" 
writer  Is  saying: 

"Because  I  have  written  you,  God  is  going 
to  do  something  nice  for  you.  But  I  have  also 
wished  a  curse  upon  you.  Either  you  Invest 
$1.60  worth  of  p>ostage  and  hours  of  your 
time  reproducing  this  letter  or  God  will  cause 
you  a  calamity." 

Even  if  I  believed  God  puts  his  terrible 
swift  sword  in  the  hands  of  every  lunatic 
with  a  typewriter,  I  would  still  throw  the  let- 
ter away  for  the  sake  of  the  next  20  persons. 
At  best,  the  letter  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  Impressionable. 

I  called  postal  authorities  to  see  if  the 
threats  implied  In  the  letter  are  Illegal,  and 
I  am  grieved  to  report  that  the  Post  Office 
has  no  legal  recourse  against  matters  of 
prayer  letters. 

"It  Is  not  Illegal  but  we  are  dead  set  against 
them,"  stated  Postal  Inspector  Fred  Rader  of 
Tampa. 

On  reflection,  I  have  decided  to  send  out 
copies  of  this  letter  after  all.  Copies  will  go 
to  U.S.  Rep.  BUI  Young,  and  U.S.  Sens.  Law- 
ton  ChUes  and  Ed  Gurney.  Perhaps  they  can 
help  tighten  up  the  postal  laws. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  which, 
I  feel,  can  effectively  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem without  violating  any  constitutional 
provisions.  Under  my  proposal,  any  chain 
letter  containing  predictions  of  mis- 
fortune to  recipients  and  all  other  chain 
letters  otherwise  legally  acceptable  in  the 
mail  must  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
sender's  name  and  return  address,  as  well 
as  the  following  notice:  "Unsolicited 
chain  letter."  My  bill  also  provides  postal 
patrons  an  opportunity  to  register  with 
postal  officials  their  desire  not  to  receive 
chain  letters  from  any  mailer,  similar 
to  the  law  already  on  the  books  relative 
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to    the    receipt    of    sexuaUy    oriented 
advertisements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  to  protect  one's 
home  from  imwanted,  iminvited,  threat- 
ening material  is  essential,  and  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
this  long  overdue  legislation. 


WE'RE  SPENDING  OUR  WAY  TO 
DISASTER 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  is  a  lawmaker 
whose  name  is  synonymous  with  fiscal 
soundness.  His  article  in  the  April  1972 
issue  of  Nation's  Business  can  only  en- 
hance his  well-deserved  reputation.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  only  wish  it 
could  be  "required  reading"  at  every  level 
of  government.  The  article  follows: 

We're  Spending  Oini  Way   to  Disaster 
(By  Representative  George  H.  Mahon) 

The  United  States  Government  Is  headed 
toward  the  fiscal  shoals. 

No  government,  not  even  the  richest  on 
earth,  can  continue  to  overspend,  or  under- 
tax,  by  multl-bllllons  of  dollars  nearly  every 
j-ear  and  still  not  eventually  plunge  Itself 
into  financial  disaster. 

The  budget  submitted  to  Congress  in 
January  projects  deficits  of  $38.8  billion  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  $25.5  billion  In 
the  1973  fiscal  year  starting  July  1. 

But  these  figures  understate  the  severe 
financial  crunch  in  general  federal  funds. 

If  you  eliminate  the  trust  fund  surpluses 
(from  Social  Security  and  other  sources)  that 
are  counted  in  the  so-called  "unified"  budget 
from  which  the  figures  are  taken,  the  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  an  esti- 
mated $44.7  billion. 

That  is  the  true  deficit. 

By  the  same  method,  the  1973  deficit  Is 
now  estimated  at  $36.2  billion.  In  other 
words,  in  these  two  consecutive  years  alone 
we  stand  to  really  go  In  the  red  by  an  addi- 
tional $80.9  bUllon! 

And  we  still  face  14  months  of  uncertain- 
ties and  relentless  pressures  before  the  books 
finally  close  on  fiscal  1973. 

Counting  the  new  budget.  In  the  last  43 
years  we  have  had  deficits  In  32  years,  good 
times  and  bad  times,  no  matter  what  budget 
concept  Is  used,  fulminating  the  trust  fund 
surpluses,  we  have  had  37  deficits  in  43  years. 

Just  in  fiscal  years  1970  through  1973,  the 
national  debt — a  debt  that  casts  a  heavy 
shadow  over  coming  generations — will  have 
soared  from  $367  billion  to  an  incredible 
$490  billion,  and  maybe  higher  If  the  new 
budget  projections  don't  hold. 

In  other  words,  about  one  fourth  of  that 
enormous  debt  is  being  piled  up  in  this  four- 
year  period  alone! 

We  are  spending  over  $21  billion  a  year 
Just  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt.  That  sum 
was  sufficient  to  run  the  entire  federal  es- 
tablishment  only   about  30  years   ago. 

The  trend  Is  toward  larger  and  larger 
deficits.  They  are  almost  a  national  habit. 
We  went  Into  the  red  about  $10  billion  a  year 
during  the  Sixties.  Thus  far  In  the  Seven- 
ties we  are  going  In  debt  at  nearly  four 
times  that  rate.  This  is  a  dismal  picture  of 
a  nation  spending  Itself  toward  oblivion. 

How  long  do  the  American  people  think 
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they  can  afford  that  track  record,  or  any- 
thing like  it? 

sharing  the  blame 
Who  is  to  blame  for  the  distressing  record? 
The  President?  The  Congress?  The  American 
people?  I  think  nearly  all  of  us  are.  Large 
segments  of  the  population  tend  to  demand 
more  and  more  government  services,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a  demand  for  lower 
taxes. 

Public  attitudes  shape  the  ultimate  course 
of  events — for  better  or  worse.  You  can't 
spend  what  you  haven't  got  without  going 
in  the  hole. 

There  are  times  when  that  Is  unavoidable — 
but  was  it  unavoidable  in  37  of  the  last  43 
years? 

This  is  an  election  year  and  the  usual 
pressures  are  mskgnilied.  The  emphasis  is  on 
spending,  not  on  finding  ways  to  raise  rev- 
enues to  pay  the  bills.  To  yield  to  these 
forces  is  to  water  the  seeds  of  our  destruc- 
tion. 

I,  along  with  others,  have  said  many  times 
over  the  years  that  we  must  restrain  gov- 
ernment spending  If  we  are  ever  to  secure 
and  maintain  fiscal  stability.  There  simply 
are  not  enough  dollars  in  the  national  till  to 
pay  for  all  the  programs  that  a  majority 
might  agree  are  worthwhile  when  considered 
Independently  of  the  fiscal  realities. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  need  can  be 
demonstrated  for  more  money — for  educa- 
tion, for  research  to  cure  cancer,  for  essen- 
tial fiood  control  projects,  for  weather  fore- 
casting, for  many  other  purposes.  Our  popu- 
lation and  economy  are  growing,  and  our 
general  living  standard  is  rising. 

We  do  need  to  take  closer  note  of  our  really 
urgent  needs  and  to  evaluate  our  priori- 
ties more  sharply.  National  survival  is  our 
No.  1  priority,  as  everybody  knows.  We  there- 
fore must  spend  whatever  Is  necessary  to  de- 
fend ourselves  and  our  way  of  life — or  why 
bother  atwut  much  else? 

But  most  of  all,  I  believe,  we  need  to 
equate  federal  programs — not  to  mention 
state  and  local  programs — with  the  willing- 
ness of  the  American  people  to  pay  the  bill. 
We  are  not  doing  this,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
determine  there  Is  no  assured  plan  to  do  so. 
The  realization  that  he  who  dances  must  pay 
the  fiddler  seems  to  be  disappearing  from 
our  philosophy. 

The  1973  budget  says  that  "deficit  spend- 
ing at  this  time,  like  temporary  wage  and 
price  controls.  Is  strong  but  necessary  medi- 
cine." I  contend  that  deficit  spending  is 
more  like  soothing  syrup  than  strong  medi- 
cine. A  majority  will  generally  favor  spend- 
ing more  and  paying  less.  We  have  taken  thtt 
soothing  syrup  too  long. 

The  point  lias  been  made  many  times:  No 
democracy  can  avoid  collapse  if  It  Ignores 
what  is  undeniably  strong  medicine — na- 
tional discipline  and  restraint. 

PAY  AS  Yotr  CO 

We  are  to  some  considerable  extent  an  un- 
disciplined people,  but  we  cannot  continue 
to  go  on  this  way.  The  American  system 
cannot  survive  independently  with  high  rates 
of  inflation,  an  escalating  national  debt — and 
one  of  their  root  causes — whopping  deficits 
which  are  simply  the  result  of  spending  be- 
yond revenues  in  hand  or  in  sight. 

I  have  a  rather  straightforward  philosophy 
about  federal  spending.  Except  in  time  of 
war  or  deep  emergency,  why  not  restrict  pub- 
lic spending  to  the  revenues  In  hand  or  In 
sight?  Pay  for  It  or  put  it  off  untu  we  are 
willing  or  able  to  do  so. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  with  defi- 
cits In  the  $20  billion  to  $40  billion  range 
we  can  win  the  fight  against  Inflation  or 
stabilize  the  economy? 

In  this  fiscal  year  alone,  the  government 
will  have  to  borrow  about  $45  billion  to  pay 
Its  bills.  That  means.  In  part,  borrowing  from 
the  highway.  Social  Security  and  other  trust 
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funds.  But  most  of  the  borrowing  will  have  to 
be  from  the  private  sector — about  $38  to  $40 
billion.  Borrowing  these  huge  amounts  will 
no  doubt  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
economy. 

A  principal  current  objective  is  to  help 
stimulate  the  economy.  The  long-run  effect 
can  well  be  Inflationary.  More  and  more  def- 
icit spending  is  Just  not  the  long-run  answer 
to  our  economic  problems.  All  Presidents 
tend  to  look  at,  the  economic  future  through 
rose-c'lored  glasses.  They  understandably 
seek  to  be  as  optimistic  as  possible.  Their 
orlgl  131  budgets  reflect  it.  But  we  know  from 
hard  e.xperie.ice  that  uncertainties  and  con- 
tingencies tend  to  alter  the  picture;  the  real- 
izations often  do  not  match  the  projections. 

The  all  too  frequent  end  result:  New — and 
often  bigger — deflcits  are  piled  atop  old  ones. 
The  $38.8  billion  unified  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1972  originally  was  estimated  at 
$11.6  bUlion. 

PLAY-WORLD   BtlDCETINC 

I  am  sure  most  Americans  are  confused 
when  they  read  about  a  federal  funds  budget. 
a  unified  budget  and,  now,  a  full  employment 
budget. 

The  federal  funds  budget  deals  solely  with 
estimates  of  general  Treasury  revenues  and 
expenditures,  exclusive  of  those  earmarked 
a  unified  budget  and,  now,  a  full  employment 
and  other  trust  funds. 

The  unified  budget  was  introduced  a  few 
years  ago.  As  I  mentioned  earlier.  It  refiects 
all  receipts  and  outlays  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, including  those  of  the  trust  funds. 

For  fiscal  year  1972  President  Nixon  pre- 
sented the  full  employment  budget  as  the 
declared  foundation  for  the  federal  budget. 
This  concept  Is  not  new  to  economists,  but 
never  before  had  It  been  the  official  yard- 
stick for  budget  expenditure  policy. 

Full  employment  budgeting  asks  us  to  play 
like  we  had  a  full  employment  economy — ac- 
tually, that  unemployment  Is  reduced  to 
about  4  per  cent.  It  asks  us  to  play  like 
the  federal  government  bad  all  the  revenues 
that  full  employment  would  produce.  Under 
the  ground  rules,  we  then  relate  what  Is 
actually  proposed  to  be  spent  with  these 
Imaginary  revenues  and  produce  a  play-world 
surplus. 

All  this  is  supposed  to  Influence  what  actu- 
ally happens  and  benefit  us  In  the  end — or  at 
least  shield  us  from  fiscal  harm.  The  theory 
Is  that  a  budget  deficit  Is  not  bad,  not  infia- 
tlonary,  If  spending  doesn't  exceed  the  play- 
Uke  revenues. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  grounds  for  say- 
ing that  this  pretending  does  In  fact  Influ- 
ence what  actually  happens,  but  not  to  our 
benefit.  We  are  lulled  to  some  extent  by  our 
play-world  surplus  Into  complacency.  Sugar- 
coated  deficits,  so  It  would  suggest,  are  to  be 
preferred  over  fiscal  discipline  as  a  "strong 
medicine,"  so  we  continue  to  spend  more 
than  we  actually  have. 

Glossing  over  real-world  figures  that  were 
drenched  In  red  ink — I  think  It  can  be  said — 
helped  lower  our  guard  In  fiscal  year  1972 
to  the  point  that  we  are  now  running  an  esti- 
mated $8  billion  deficit  even  In  terms  of  the 
full  employment  budget.  Alice  could  afford 
to  live  In  Wonderland.  We  cannot. 

What  Is  to  be  done?  How  do  we  use  budget 
and  fiscal  policy  to  attack  the  scourge  of  In- 
flation and  get  our  fiscal  house  In  better 
order?  To  begin  with,  obviously,  we  must 
focus  our  attention  on  our  real-world  deficits. 
We  are  faced  with  a  budget  that  Is  basically 
out  of  balance,  and  a  primary  reason  for  this 
Is  a  shortfall  in  revenues. 

REVENTTi:  AND  A  FACT  OF  LIFE 

Take  last  session.  The  net  result  of  all  Con- 
gressional actions  and  Inactions  on  estimated 
fiscal  1973  budget  spending  was  about  a 
standoff,  yet  the  unified  budget  deficit  sky- 
rocketed $27.2  billion  over  the  original  $11.6 
billion  estimate. 
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Spending  increased  over  the  estimate  by 
$7.4  billion,  but  $6  billion  of  that  was  in  the 
so-called  relatively  uncontrollable  programs 
more  or  less  mandatory  under  present  laws. 
Revenues,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped 
$19.8  billion  from  projections.  Economic 
sluggishness  and  overly  optimistic  revenue 
projections  accounted  for  the  major  part  of 
the  falloff,  but  tax  reduction  played  a  part. 
Congress  cut  taxes  by  about  $15  billion  over 
a  three-year  period. 

The  main  fact  of  life  we  must  face  Is  that 
the  American  people  seem  to  want  the  pub- 
lic goods  and  the  Jobs  that  government  pro- 
duces. Merely  approving  the  new  legislative 
initiatives  proposed  in  the  1973  budget  wotild 
result  in  added  costs  of  about  $33  billion  by 
the  fifth  year. 

Last  year  we  voted  $1.5  billion  for  an  ac- 
celerated war  against  cancer.  The  President 
proposes  development  of  a  space  shuttle.  It 
will  cost  blUloris.  but  provide  badly  needed 
jobs.  This  year.  Congress  Is  besieged  by  a 
proliferation  cf  groups  pressing  for  full  fund- 
ing of  their  particular  programs  In  areas  of 
health,  education  and  so  on. 

Congress,  in  the  last  few  sessions,  has  been 
engaged  In  the  reordering  of  priorities  that 
some  still  call  for.  We  have  added  monies  for 
education,  health,  the  environment,  while 
we  have  reduced  In  the  areas  of  defense  and 
foreign  aid. 

There  Is  a  limit  to  which  the  trade-off  with 
defense  can  be  carried.  In  my  Judgment  we 
have  about  reached  It.  No  longer  can  Con- 
gress safely  make  large  reductions  in  the 
defense  budget  to  finance  Increases  In  do- 
mestic programs.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  President  that  In  the  Interest  of  peace 
and  In  our  own  defense  we  must  accelerate 
our  defense  programs  unless  meaningful  In- 
ternational agreements  are  reached  which 
reduce  the  need. 

The  outlook  is  not  good  for  actually  re- 
straining spending  by  anything  like  the  large 
amounts  necessary  to  offset  our  huge  def- 
icits. But  that  Is  only  one  side  of  the  bud- 
get. 

Five  times  In  the  last  16  years  we  have  cut 
the  federal  Income  tax  (we  increased  It  In 
1968  when  the  nation  was  facing  a  financial 
crisis  In  part  related  to  the  war  In  Viet  Nam) . 
The  new  budget  message  points  out  that  In- 
dividuals win  be  paying  $22  billion  less  in 
federal  Income  taxes  In  1973  as  a  result  of 
changes  In  the  tax  structure  since  President 
Nixon  took  office. 

We  have  reduced  income  to  the  point  where 
the  annual  increase  in  revenues  resulting 
from  the  growth  of  the  economy  will  barely 
cover  the  built-in  costs  of  our  ongoing  pro- 
grams— ^let  alone  finance  new  Initiatives, 
whether  of  the  President  or  of  Congress.  And 
new  initiatives  come  along  all  the  time. 

Let  me  end  by  saying — as  I  have  said  in 
the  House  of  Representatives — that  in  my 
Judgment  we  have  about  reached  the  fiscal 
crossroads. 

Even  the  most  unsophisticated  student  of 
the  fiscal  situation  must  agree  that  when  the 
new  Administration  takes  office  next  Janu- 
ary, there  will  have  to  be  a  dramatic  reduc- 
tion In  government  spending  or  action  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  increase  revenues.  Oth- 
erwise, we  shall  be  that  much  closer  to  cer- 
tain fiscal  disaster. 


April  12,  1972 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,600  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


SBA     LOSES     OUTSTANDING 
ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  A. 
H.  Singer  leaves  his  position  as  associate 
administrator  for  investment  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  it  will  not 
only  be  a  loss  to  SBA,  to  the  SBIC  indus- 
try, but  a  loss  to  the  many  thousands  of 
small  businesses  throughout  the  Nation 
that  are  seeking  equity  capital  and  long- 
term  loans  through  the  investment  com- 
pany program. 

Art  Singer  has  served  as  associate  ad- 
ministrator for  investment  for  3  years — 
having  been  appointed  to  that  position 
March  10,  1969.  This  tenure  of  office  is 
a  record.  He  has  served  longer  than  any 
other  person  in  that  important  position 
since  the  passage  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  and 
honor.  He  has  been  an  administrator  of 
the  first  water.  As  a  regulator,  he  has 
been  firm  but  fair.  He  has  brought  a 
business  approach  with  all  its  practical 
aspects  to  a  program  long  in  need  of  such 
an  approach. 

During  his  tenure,  the  SBIC  industry 
has  been  placed  on  a  more  firm  and 
stable  basis  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
act's  13-year  history. 

Art  Singer  has  done  much  to  turn 
around  the  image  of  a  vital  program.  His 
untiring  efforts  have  brought  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  industry  to  its  highest  point 
and  to  a  position  of  prestige  in  the  finan- 
cial community. 

During  the  years,  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act, 
the  single  and  most  important  factor 
that  has  prevented  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  small  business  investment 
company  industry  has  been  the  lack  of 
continuity  of  leverage  funds  which  is 
vital.  Art  Singer  fought  hard  and  long  to 
alleviate  this  deterrent  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion and  growth  of  the  industry.  Last 
December,  the  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  into  law.  Public  Law  92- 
213,  which  will  provide  a  stable  and  ready 
source  of  funding  for  SBIC's  essential  in 
providing  this  institutional  source  of 
capital  for  small  business.  This  legis- 
lation is  also  a  major  step  to  facilitate 
private  sector  participation  in  long-term 
debt  capitalization  of  the  SBIC  industry. 

I  w£is  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in 
that  legislation  and  I  personally  know 
the  position  that  Art  Singer  played  in 
providing  Congress  with  full  justifica- 
tion for  its  consideration  and  enactment. 

He  has  streamlined  the  investment 
division  and  did  much  to  eliminate  dup- 
lication, excess  paper  work,  and  has  pro- 
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vided  soimd  direction  for  the  promotion, 
regulation,  and  funding  under  the  SBIC 
program. 

Mr.  Singer  has  been  a  significant  mov- 
ing force  in  the  formation  and  licensing 
of  minority  enterprise  small  business  in- 
vestment companies.  These  MESBIC's 
provided  the  seed  money  for  socially  and 
economically  deprived  small  business- 
men. 

A  native  of  El  Paso,  he  has  been  a 
successful  small  businessman.  Before 
coming  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1969,  he 
was  president  of  the  Alemite  Co.,  of  the 
Southwest. 

He  previously  served  his  country  with 
distinction  as  a  combat  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  As  major  in  the  infantry,  he  re- 
ceived a  bronze  star  medal,  a  combat 
infantryman  award,  and  the  Pacific  thea- 
ter medal  with  three  battle  stars. 

As  a  Congressman  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  should  like  to  commend 
and  congratulate  Mr.  Singer  for  a  fine 
job. 


THE  USE  OF  TRANQUILIZING  DRUGS 
AND  BRAIN  SURGERY  ON  IN- 
MATES IN  CALIFORNIA  STATE 
PRISONS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  year,  as  I  have  traveled  around 
the  coimtry,  especially  in  the  State  of 
California,  I  have  noticed  an  increasing 
concern  on  the  part  of  citizens  with  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  afforded  persons 
incarcerated  in  State  prisons  as  well  as 
the  competence  of  officials  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  control  and  main- 
tenance of  those  institutions. 

One  matter  of  particular  concern  has 
been  the  suggestion  of  the  use  of  power- 
ful tranquilizing  drugs  and  brain  surgery 
to  control  inmate  behavoir. 

Where  these  programs  have  been  sug- 
gested, their  volimtary  nature  and  the 
aggressive  and  violent  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed subjects  have  been  emphasized. 
The  comments  of  Dr.  George  Bach-Y- 
Rita  of  Harvard  University  are  informa- 
tive in  this  regard.  Dr.  Bach-Y-Rita  was 
retained  by  the  California  Department  of 
Corrections  in  connection  with  the  Maxi- 
mum Psychiatric  Diagnostic  Unit  at  the 
California  Medical  Facility  at  Vacaville. 
This  program  would  have  used  lobotomy 
and  drugs  to  control  inmates  who, 
allegedly,  were  prone  to  violent  and 
aggressive  behavoir.  In  abandoning  the 
program.  Dr.  Bach-Y-Rita  was  quoted  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle-Examiner 
for  March  12,  1972  at  page  16,  section  A, 
assaying: 

I  decided  that  prison  is  not  the  place  to 
do  research.  There  is  pressure  on  a  man  to 
acquiesce,  and  offering  pay  under  conditions 
where  a  man  does  not  have  reasonable 
alternatives  other  than  research  Is  not  the 
same  as  In  a  free  society.  A  convict  does  not 
volunteer  as  a  free  man  does. 
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With  regard  to  the  selection  mecha- 
nism whereby  such  programs — assuming 
that  all  subjects  were  volunteers — 
would  identify  those  who  were  aggressive 
and  violence  prone,  attention  should  be 
given  to  a  paper  written  by  Robert  E. 
Doran,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Corrections.  This 
paper  illustrates  that  totally  inadequate 
criteria  are  used  by  often  incompetent 
persormel  to  make  decisions  with  regard 
to  who  should  be  placed  in  "solitary  con- 
finement," called  "The  Adjustment  Cen- 
ter" in  California  prisons,  as  being  vio- 
lent, aggressive,  or  uncontrollable,  and 
who  should  be  released  from  "solitary 
confinement."  There  are  virtually  no 
safeguards  against  mislabeling. 

However,  beyond  the  issue  of  the 
"voluntariness"  of  such  programs  and 
the  aggressive  and  violent  nature  of  the 
subjects,  most  persons  who  have  ad- 
dressed me  on  this  subject  have  ex- 
pressed a  moral  revulsion  at  the  notion 
of  the  State  attempting  mind  or  thought 
control.  There  is  a  certain  immorality 
associated  with  the  imposition  of  con- 
trols over  the  individual's  mind  by  most 
civilized  people.  Having  deprived  a  pris- 
oner of  all  self-determination,  having 
assumed  absolute  control  over  his  beha- 
vior, the  State  now  seeks  to  possess  his 
mind:  to  create  a  passive,  docile  autom- 
aton. This  is  the  moral  question  which 
has  been  raised  throughout  this  country 
with  regard  to  chemotherapy. 

Not  only  is  there  concern  with  regard 
to  the  morality  and  ethics  of  chemo- 
therapy, but  there  is  a  political  concern. 
Already,  we  are  aware  that  the  "adjust- 
ment centers"  of  the  California  prison 
system  are  being  used  more  and  more  to 
house  the  concerned  and  activist  blacks 
who  refuse  to  surrender  their  dignity 
and  their  minds  to  the  State.  Activists 
in  the  prison  reform  movement  see  the 
suggestion  for  chemotherapy  as  a  new 
technique  for  solving  what  is  perceived 
by  prison  officials  as  an  increasing  prob- 
lem: control  of  black  militants  within 
the  prison  population.  Having  been  un- 
able to  break  and  silence  the  militants 
with  solitary  confinement,  prison  activ- 
ists feel  that  the  prison  officials  have  now 
hit  upon  programs  of  chemical  therapy 
to  silence  them,  to  convert  them  into 
mindless  model  prisoners. 

To  allow  such  programs  to  be  estab- 
lished is  once  again  to  attack  the  symp- 
tom and  to  completely  ignore  the  cause. 
The  underlying  cause  of  militancy  in  our 
prisons  is  the  complete  denial  of  the 
humanity  of  the  inmate;  the  total  dep- 
rivation of  any  semblance  of  self-deter- 
mination and  dignity.  The  existence  of  a 
virile  and  rampant  racism  both  within 
and  without  the  walls  is  also  a  substan- 
tial factor.  Rather  than  attacking  the  in- 
mate we  should  attack  the  underlying 
conditions  and  causes.  This  phenomenon 
was  best  expressed  by  Mr.  George  Jack- 
son, a  former  inmate  of  San  Quentin 
prison,  who  was  killed  on  August  21, 
1971.  In  Soledad  Brother  he  declared: 

The  text  books  on  criminology  like  to  ad- 
vance the  idea  that  prisoners  are  mentally 
defective.  There  Is  only  the  merest  suggestion 
that  the  system  itself  Is  at  fault.  Penologists 
regard  prisons  as  asylums.  Most  policy  Is 
formulated  In  a  bureau  that  operates  under 
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the  heading  Department  of  Corrections.  But 
what  can  we  say  about  these  asylums  since 
none  of  the  inmates  are  ever  cured.  Since  in 
every  instance  they  are  sent  out  of  the  prison 
more  damaged  physically  and  mentally  than 
when  they  entered.  Because  that  is  the 
reality.  Do  you  continue  to  Investigate  the 
Inmate?  Where  does  administrative  respon- 
sibility begin?  Perhaps  the  administration  of 
the  prison  cannot  be  held  accountable  for 
every  individual  act  of  their  charges,  but 
when  things  fiy  apart  along  racial  lines,  when 
the  breakdown  can  be  traced  so  clearly  to  cir- 
cimastances  even  beyond  the  control  of  the 
guards  and  admimstration.  investigation  of 
anything  outside  the  tenets  of  the  fascist 
system  Itself  Is  futile. 

To  permit  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  support  of  programs  designed 
to  control  inmate  behavior  through  the 
use  of  chemical  tranquilizers  and  sur- 
gery is  immoral  and  should  be  made  il- 
legal. To  permit  tampering  with  the 
minds  of  militants  under  the  guise  of 
programs  to  control  violent  and  aggres- 
sive inmates  is  immoral,  inhumane,  and 
unconstitutional. 


FAIR  HOUSING  ESSAY  AND  POSTER 
CONTEST  OF  COLORADO 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVITT 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  today  to  meet  with  the 
winners  of  the  First  Annual  Colorado  Fair 
Housing  Essay  and  Poster  Contest,  which 
was  sponsored  by  Region  Eight  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  by  the  Colorado  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  Catholic 
Education  Office  of  Denver. 

More  than  2,000  seventh  through 
ninth  grade  students  throughout  the 
State  of  Colorado  participated  in  the 
contest. 

The  three  essay  wiimers  were  Carol 
Cook  of  Timnath  School.  Timnath; 
Deanna  Kay  Sauceda  and  John  Wisotski. 
both  of  J.  F.  Kennedy  Junior  High  School 
in  Denver.  The  Poster  winners  were 
Wendy  Bruce.  Cheyerme  Mountain 
Junior  High  School.  Colorado  Springs; 
and  Amy  Guy,  West  Jefferson  Junior 
High  School.  Littleton. 

The  three  essay  and  two  poster  winners 
are  presently  enjoying  an  all-expense 
paid  trip  to  Washington.  They  are  ac- 
companied by  Robert  Barela,  Assistant 
Regional  Administrator  for  Equal  Op- 
portunity of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  Denver;  Sis- 
ter Rosemary  Wilcox  of  the  Denver 
Catholic  Archdiocese  and  June  C. 
Radtke  of  HUD  in  Denver. 

While  I  cannot  share  with  the  House 
the  actual  Fair  Housing  Posters,  I  can 
share  the  Fair  Housing  Essays  which  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  essays  follow: 

Timnath,  Colo. 
The  Archie  Bitnkers  of  America 

Well,  here  we  are.  in  a  supposedly  "free" 
country,  and  we  have  to  have  a  law  that 
says  that  the  "different"  people  In  our  so- 
ciety can  buy  a  house. 
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It  makes  me  sad  to  think  that  we,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  need 
a  law  against  discrimination.  Unfortunately, 
the  "Archie  Bunkers"  of  America  make  this 
law  necessary. 

I  have  mixed  feelings  about  this  law.  I 
am  glad  that  everybody  can  buy  the  house 
they  want  and  that  they  can  afford.  But 
It  makes  me  sad  that  they  can  buy  their 
house,  and  they  can't  buy  their  neighbors 
friendship.  What  I  mean  Is,  Just  because 
that  person,  (of  the  minority)  is  able  to 
buy  his  house,  doesn't  mean  that  his  neigh- 
bor will  accept  him.  So  really,  the  law  doesn't 
solve  everything.  Maybe  If  the  so-called 
"Archie  Bunkers"  would  put  themselves  In 
the  minority,  they  would  realize  what's  hap- 
pening. Perhaps  If  more  people  would  think 
about  how  our  "free"  country  was  supposed 
to  be  according  to  our  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights,  it  might  become  a  reality. 

I  hope  the  whole  world  doesn't  become 
this  way.  Maybe  with  today's  younger  gen- 
eration, things  will  change. 

Casol  J.  Cook. 

Wh.*t  Pair  Housing  Means  to  Me 
A  man  once  said,  "I  have  a  dream  that  one 
day  this  nation  will  rise  up  and  live  out  the 
true  meaning  cf  Its  creed:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  selfevldent;  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.'  "  This  man  was  Martin  Luther 
King,  a  man  ulio  shared  his  dream  with  any- 
one who  was  willing  to  share  and  gave  to  any- 
one who  was  willing  to  accept.  He  was  my 
brother. 

I  believe  that  fair  housing  cannot  begin 
with  fair  housing.  It  must  begin  with  a 
miracle  called  brotherhood.  What  is  brother- 
hood? I  asked  myself,  I  did  not  know.  I  asked 
a  small  child,  he  replied,  "A  word — or  is  It 
two  v/ords?  I  dunno."  Is  this  what  we  teach 
our  children?  That  brotherhood  Is  merely  a 
word?  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  find  the 
meaning  of  the  word  brotherhood.  First  I 
searched  within  myself,  I  found  that  brother- 
hood was  in  each  of  our  hearts,  it  was  like 
a  tiny  tree  trsrlng  to  thrive,  but  something 
kept  crushing  the  tiny  tree.  I  wanted  to  find 
what  crushed  the  tiny  tree,  I  found  only  one 
thing,  something  called  prejudice.  I  found 
that  prejudice  was  In  each  of  our  hearts  also, 
but  It  was  a  small  weed.  It  too  was  crushed, 
but  to  grow  It  only  needed  a  touch  of  dark- 
ness and  hate,  and  when  it  received  this  it 
grew  and  grew.  But  this  weed  could  be  rid  of. 
It  Just  had  to  be  pulled  and  thrown  away.  It 
grows  back  very  quickly  but  a  little  smaller 
this  time.  Again  it  is  pulled  and  It  grows  but 
still  smaller,  until  there  is  nothing  left  of  the 
weed.  The  small  tree  has  gained  strength 
from  the  new  light  and  now  It  grows  and 
flourishes.  Yes,  it  takes  time  but  it  is  worth 
every  second  In  the  end. 

I  had  found  what  brotherhood  was  Inside 
each  of  us,  but  what  Is  brotherhood  when 
many  of  ua  are  together?  I  thought  maybe  It 
was  like  a  forest,  all  the  trees  fighting  to  see 
the  new  light.  But  what  If  there  were  too 
many  weeds?  And  soon  the  small  trees  were 
crushed  and  the  weeds  were  strangling  each 
other  in  the  mass  of  darkness  and  bate.  Then 
brother  would  hate  brother  and  each  would 
hate  himself.  But  If  each  man  would  be  led 
by  his  heart,  then  the  trees  would  find  that 
lost  light  and  brother  would  find  brother  and 
walk  together  as  one. 

I  searched  myself  and  I  guess  I've  searched 
you  too.  Just  to  find  the  meaning  of  the 
word  brotherhood.  I  found  good  and  I  found 
bad.  but  mostly  I  found  what  I  was  searching 
for.  Again  I  ask  myself,  "What  Is  brother- 
hood?" and  my  only  answer  is  "Brotherhood 
is  when  a  man  may  live  where  he  wants,  with 
whom  he  wants  and  how  he  wants."  This  is 
the  answer  I  found.  Have  you  found  an 
answer?  Ask  yourself  "What  Is  brotherhood?" 
Deanna  Kat  Sauckda. 
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What  Pair  Housing  Means  To  Me 

Two  years  ago,  a  Spanlsh-surnamed  family 
moved  Into  our  neighborhood,  which  Is  a 
typical,  white,  middle-class  area. 

Soon  after  they  had  moved  Into  their  new 
home,  my  family  and  I  left  for  an  extended 
vacation.  While  we  were  away,  our  grand- 
father was  staying  alone  with  our  home. 
Our  new  neighbors  visited  him  often  and 
took  him  to  the  shopping  center  several 
times.  I  felt  this  was  something  extraordi- 
nary for  these  people  to  do,  since  they  had 
only  met  us  once. 

After  returning  from  our  vacation,  we  be- 
came more  acquainted  with  them.  One  of 
their  daughters,  who  was  then  attending 
college.  Is  an  artist.  One  evening,  she  spent 
many  hours  helping  my  sister  with  an  art 
project.  I  feel  she  Is  an  outstanding  person, 
because  of  all  the  time  which  she  had  taken 
out  of  her  busy  college  schedule  to  do  this. 

The  family's  son,  who  Is  in  elementary 
school,  also  has  artistic  talent.  He  has  drawn 
a  picture  of  our  house  for  my  mother,  and  it 
Is  something  which  she  treasures. 

The  oldest  daughter's  concern  for  others 
is  shown  In  the  career  which  she  has  chosen. 
She  Is  now  a  full-time  speech  therapist  In 
the  Denver  Public  Schools.  Their  youngest 
children  are  two  little  girls  who  occasionally 
come  by  to  say  "HI!"  and  spread  a  little  sun- 
shine. 

Late  last  summer,  we  visited  their  home 
for  an  authentic  Mexican  dinner.  Near 
Christmastime,  their  mother  took  a  Satur- 
day out  of  the  busy  holiday  season  to  teach 
my  sister  how  to  make  Mexican  cookies. 

Fair  Housing  means  a  great  deal  to  me.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  F^ir  Housing  Laws,  this 
Spanlsh-surnamed  family  may  not  have 
been  able  to  move  Into  our  neighborhood. 
This  would  have  deprived  my  family  and  I 
of  a  warm,  lasting,  and  meaningful  friend- 
ship and  the  opportunity  to  learn  about 
their  culture. 

John  B.   Wisotski. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  ASHTON 
STRANGE,  EASTERN  REGIONAL 
PRESIDENT,  FOE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise  in  honor  of  a  distingiiished 
constituent,  Harry  Ashton  Strange,  of 
Millville,  N.J. 

The  occasion  for  this  honor  will  be  a 
testimonial  diimer  on  Saturday,  April  15, 
1972,  in  Millville.  I  have  the  honor  of  be- 
ing guest  speaker. 

Harry  Strange  currently  is  serving  with 
distinction  as  eastern  regional  president 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  and  it 
will  be  members  of  this  fine  organization 
from  throughout  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania  who  will  join  me  in 
honoring  him  Saturday  evening. 

While  on  leave  from  the  Navy  in  De- 
cember 1945,  Harry's  father  and  Arthur 
Styles,  a  past  worthy  president  of  Mill- 
ville Aerie  of  Eagles  1836,  signed  up  the 
young  sailor  as  a  member  of  the  fraternal 
order. 

Harry  served  on  a  number  of  commit- 
tees in  the  Millville  Aerie  and  in  1952  was 
elected  into  office.  He  served  as  Aerie 
president   in    1953   and    1954,   then   as 


trustee  from  1957  untU  1960  then  as  dis- 
trict three  president. 

Elected  New  Jersey  State  president  of 
the  fraternal  order  for  1959  and  1960, 
Harry  Ashton  Strange  continues  his 
dedicated  service  now  as  regional  presi- 
dent. 

Harry  and  his  devoted  wife  Mary  reside 
on  Burns  Road  in  MillvUle. 


COLLINS'  STATESMANLIKE 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  is  a 
matter  vv-hich  concerns  aU  of  us.  It  is  a 
problem  which  has  been  much  discussed 
in  the  United  States  and  is  one  to  which 
the  best  thinking  of  all  citizens  of  the 
world  must  be  directed  to  offer  solutions 
which  might  bring  the  conflict  to  a  close. 

At  the  75th  biennial  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
in  America  held  in  August  1970,  a  good 
friend  and  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius J.  Collins,  national  vice  president 
of  that  order,  to  which  I  am  honored  to 
belong,  made  an  excellent  contribution 
to  this  discussion  in  his  report  to  the 
convention.  Mr.  Collins'  moderate,  com- 
passionate, and  reasonable  address  has 
now  been  printed  in  the  January-Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  National  Hibernian  Di- 
gest. His  remarks  are  worth  considering 
by  all  of  us,  and  I  present  them  at  this 
point  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Report  of  National  Vice  President 
Cornelius  J.  Collins 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  Msgr.  Lawlor, 
Reverend  Fathers,  my  feUow  National  Offi- 
cers, my  fellow  delegates  to  this  National 
Convention,  let  me  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  confidence  you  have  shown  in  me  as 
your  National  Vice  President  for  the  past  two 
years.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity I  have  had  to  travel  throughout  this 
country  to  help  to  build  Hlbemlanlsm 
stronger.  It  has  enabled  me  to  see  the  very 
real  difficulties  which  we  face.  In  trying  to 
maintain  an  expanding  and  vigorous  Order, 
and  in  especially  trying  to  reach  the  youth 
of  our  people. 

I  believe  It  Is  our  duty,  however,  of  the 
present  members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  to  suggest  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Increasing  our  membership. 

May  I  offer  briefly  a  suggestion  which  I 
hope  you  will  give  serious  thought  to  In  the 
near  future. 

I  believe  that  the  next  National  Board 
should  consider  offering  a  modest  Insurance 
plan  to  Its  members.  It  can  help,  and  I  am 
certain  it  can  be  done  at  little  expense  and 
a  great  benefit  to  Hlbemlanlsm.  We  know 
how  such  a  plan  has  helped  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  expand  and  prosper. 

I  hope  this  Board  will  give  It  a  high  pri- 
ority m  Its  consideration. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  a  matter  which  must 
be  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us.  Even  though 
some  of  us  aspire  to  high  office  to  the 
National  Board  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hl- 
bernUns,  no  one  In  this  world  today  can  Ig- 
nore the  tragic  and  explosive  situation  In 
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Northern  Ireland.  We  all  wish  the  situation 
did  not  exist,  but  It  does.  It  won't  disappear, 
and  we  cannot  bide  from  it.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend that  this  problem  Is  not  there.  And 
England  is  the  problem. 

Those  who  speak  for  England,  Mr.  Paisley 
for  example,  who  sits  In  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  as  well  as  in  the  Ulster  Parlia- 
ment, tell  us  that  the  war  In  Ireland  Is  re- 
ligious. He  even  disrupts  an  Ecumenical  Mass 
In  a  country  not  his  own  for  the  sake  of  air- 
ing his  propaganda.  The  sad  truth  Is  that 
the  victim  of  English  oppression  In  the  North 
Is  the  common  man,  be  he  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant. The  oppressors  are  not  Interested  In 
religion  of  any  kind.  They  are  Interested 
In  keeping  the  poor  people  down.  They  want 
to  deprive  the  mass  of  our  people  of  their 
proper  place  In  Justice  and  law. 

It  is  clear  that  religion  Is  not  the  cause 
of  the  problem.  Four  major  churches  of 
North  and  South  standing  together  In  a 
tighter  ecumenical  partnership  than  has  ex- 
isted in  a  generation,  William  Cardinal  Con- 
way, the  Prelate  of  Ireland  and  Archbishop 
or  Armagh,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  St.  Pat- 
rick who  distribute  our  funds  in  the  Northern 
Relief  Campaign  In  Ireland,  the  Rev.  John 
Carlin  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  Joined 
him  in  seeking  an  end  to  the  war.  Their  po- 
sition is  supported  by  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
George  Sims,  and  by  Rev.  George  Good,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Methodist  Church.  So  the  re- 
ligious speak  out  with  one  voice. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  violence  could 
quickly  be  ended  if  the  extremists  would  lay 
off. 

As  I  noted  in  my  travels  last  year  to  Ire- 
land, the  Orangemen  are  still  fighting  the 
wearing  of  the  green.  26  counties  free  In 
1922,  and  6  still  cry  for  freedom.  The  problem 
is  complex,  and  there  is  no  easy  solution. 
But  we  must  recognize  the  tragedy  and  we 
must  search  for  a  solution. 

There  are  those  here  today  who  may  want 
to  seek  high  office  who  would  have  us  Ignore 
the  tragedy.  They  would  have  believe  It  Is 
none  of  our  business,  but  may  I  humbly 
offer  a  suggestion  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
first  step  towards  a  solution.  We  must  con- 
vince our  Senators  and  our  Congressmen  that 
if  the  peace  keeping  force  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shovUd  replace  the  militant  British 
troops  immediately,  then  a  solution  can  be 
worked  out  In  peace. 

There  may  yet  come  a  time  when  the  only 
proper  course  will  be  violent  expression  with 
united  action. 

Let  us  not  shrink  from  our  duty  If  the  day 
should  come  to  pass.  But  let  us  do  all  In  our 
power  to  exhaust  all  peaceful  remedies. 

The  United  Nations  has  acted  in  several 
areas  to  combat  oppressions;  Korea,  Vietnam 
and  the  Far  East,  and  we  never  forget  the 
brave  Irish  soldiers  who  died  to  bring  peace 
to  the  Congo. 

We  can  pressure  our  elected  officers  to  get 
the  United  Nations'  support,  and  we  should 
pressure  our  President  to  warn  England  to 
stop  oppressing  the  people  of  the  North.  Eng- 
land owes  her  very  existence  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  owes  much  of  Its  success  and  prop- 
erly to  Irish  stock.  Certainly  it  Is  not  too 
much  for  the  United  States  to  help  Ireland, 
if  only  In  the  form  of  officially  protesting 
England's  policies  In  the  North.  Aren't  we  at 
least  as  deserving  as  South  Vietnam? 

Let  us  not  forget  the  history,  the  back- 
ground of  the  current  crisis  In  the  North  of 
Ireland.  The  debate  can  range  far  across 
the  sea,  where  some  of  the  blame  lies,  where 
the  blame  lies,  or  where  none  of  It  lies.  But 
today  I  do  say  to  you,  the  time  for  debate  Is 
past.  The  time  for  work  and  shame  has  gone. 
Leave  to  the  historians  of  the  future  to 
render  the  verdict.  We  wUl  have  faith  In  that 
verdict  for  we  know  the  truth,  and  now  the 
tim?  for  deeds  of  faith,  the  support  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
physical  support  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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physical  support  of  the  United  Nations  peace 
keeping  force.  We  cannot  sit  Idly  by  watching 
the  conflict  grow  hotter  and  hotter. 

We  cannot  simply  watch  the  flame  con- 
sume the  hope  and  the  ambitions,  and,  yes, 
even  the  very  lives  of  the  oppressed  people 
of  Northern  Ireland.  Now  is  the  time  for 
candid  deliberations,  deeds  which  would  go 
out  to  the  serious  dedicated  concern  for  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  our  fellow  beings. 

I  ask  each  of  you  listening  to  me  today, 
each  of  you  to  heed  this  message  and  to  carry 
It  back  to  your  Hibernians  when  you  return 
home.  If  we  work  together,  we  can  succeed 
together,  and  each  of  us  can  be  the  spark 
that  will  Ignite  the  heart  of  our  people  to 
Join  together  in  this  noble  cause. 

Let  us  heed  the  word  of  a  recent  United 
States  Chaplain  who  said,  "I  am  only  a  man, 
but  I  am  a  man,  what  can  I  do?  What  should 
I  do,  and  what  I  should  do,  with  the  grace 
of  God  I  shaU  do." 

Thank  you  very  much.  God  bless  you. 


CONGRESSMAN  WALDIE  SURVEYS 
OUR  'DANGEROUS  PLANET" 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  considered  our  colleague,  Jer- 
ry Waldie,  one  of  the  more  articulate 
Members  of  this  body.  And  while  Jerry 
needs  no  testimonials  from  me,  he  has 
demonstrated  anew  his  way  with  words 
in  an  article,  "Warning:  This  Planet  Is 
Dangerous  to  Your  Health,"  which  he 
wrote  for  the  United  Christian  Herald. 

And  while  most  of  the  rest  of  us  must 
absorb  much  of  what  we  know  of  the  en- 
vironment vicariously,  the  rugged  Mr. 
Waldie  backpacks  right  to  the  scene. 
His  report  describes  conclusions  reached 
during  a  55-mile  hike  through  the  High 
Sierras  with  his  teenage  sons. 

But  of  far  greater  importance  than  his 
commendable  prose  style  and  physical 
condition  is  the  high  degree  of  percep- 
tion with  which  Jerry  regards  the  on- 
going struggle  between  man  and  nature. 

The  solutions  he  offers  are  not  easy 
ones,  calling  as  they  do  for  considerable 
reordering  of  our  sense  of  values — but 
they  should  appeal  to  anyone  who  truly 
cares  about  the  quality  of  the  world  we 
live  in. 

Jerry's  article  follows : 

Warning:  This  Planet  Is  Dangerous 
TO   Your   Health! 

During  a  recent  congressional  recess,  my 
two  teenage  sons,  Jon  and  Jeff,  and  I  took 
a  ten-day  back-packing  trip  In  the  Sierra- 
Nevada  Mountains.  We  started  east  of  Bass 
Lake  and  hiked  over  Isberg  Pass  down  into 
Yosemite  Valley,  a  total  of  55  miles  with  sev- 
eral detours,  to  flsh  the  high,  cold  lakes. 

It  was  good  to  test  ourselves  against  the 
mountains  to  see  If  we  could  still  cope  on  a 
more  fundamental  level.  We  waded  the  rush- 
ing streams  and  ate  what  we  caught,  packing 
any  extra  trout  In  wet  moss  for  a  later  meal. 
And  the  silence  of  rock  and  sky  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  things  that  needed  to  be  said 
between  the  busy  congressman  who  operates 
on  one  Intense  Washington  schedule  and  his 
sons  who  usually  operate  on  another. 

The  Sierras  are  a  beautiful  and  formidable 
mystery.  As  a  boy  growing  up  In  a  slower, 
less  crowded,  pre-war  California,  that  range 
of  mountains  lived  In  my  imagination  with 
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legends  of  the  Donner  Party,  Kit  Carson 
and  one  of  America's  first  ecologlsts,  the 
prophetic  John  Mulr,  founder  of  the  Sierra 
Club. 

These  mountains  were  the  last  barrier  our 
western-moving  ancestors  had  to  surmount. 
Advancing  with  little  but  courage,  they  re- 
garded the  wilderness  as  an  adversary.  And 
finally  they  tamed  it. 

Today  we  still  tend  to  believe  that  the 
great  West  Is  wUd.  Our  frontier  psychology 
persists,  fostered  perhaps  by  TV  horse-op- 
eras and  movies,  long  after  the  necessity  for 
such  an  aggressive  stance  toward  natiu-e  has 
passed.  We  still  believe  In  the  virtue  ot 
rugged  individualism  which  glorifies  the  dom- 
ineering self  over  nature  and  community. 
But,  to  our  grief,  nature  has  been  mastered 
and  nearly  mutilated,  and  community  is  a 
languishing  Ideal  In  our  beleaguered  cities. 

The  frontier  has  faded  like  a  dream:  the 
city  is  the  reality  for  two-thirds  of  tdl  Amer- 
icans. 

Most  of  us  go  to  nature  to  find  a  few  days' 
release  from  the  anxieties  and  ills  of  urban 
living.  Imagine  my  sincere  concern,  then, 
hiking  through  the  high  country,  to  find 
signs  of  city-bred  carelessness  everywhere — 
littered  paper  and  containers,  reckless  trall- 
blazlng  and  over-use  of  campsites  and  fa- 
cilities. 

My  son  Jon  pointed  out  that  though  we 
rarely  saw  wildlife,  we  passed  hundreds  of 
backpackers.  As  we  climbed  down  out  of  the 
Sierras  into  Yosemite  Valley,  John  Muir's 
"untouched  paradise,"  the  debris  seemed  to 
mount  higher. 

I  drew  a  couple  of  conclusions  from  our 
tough  10-day  trek.  One  was  that  a  man  In 
his  40s  has  to  be  In  good  physical  shape 
to  match  his  teenage  sons  and  the  wild  coun- 
try. The  other  was  that  access  to  wilderness 
areas  must  never  be  "Improved."  Roads, 
pleasure  trails,  ski  lifts  not  only  destroy 
scenery,  they  overturn  undergrowth,  trees 
and  the  very  earth  Itself,  crowding  animals 
Into  an  ever-shrinking  area. 

Of  course  backpacking  Isn't  the  most  se- 
rious threat  to  our  environment.  But  It  Is  In 
the  wilderness  that  we  feel  most  cheated 
when  we  discover  that  human  misuse  has 
scarred  yet  more  of  nature's  beauty.  In  the 
city  we  have  come  to  accept  pollution  as  an 
expected  byproduct  of  "progress."  But  we 
still  expect  the  high  country  to  be  pure. 

In  my  home  county.  Contra  Costa,  north- 
east cf  San  Francisco,  there  Is  a  mountain 
less  than  4.000  feet  high.  Mount  Diablo  stands 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  Central  Valley  of 
California.  F^om  Its  crest  one  used  to  be 
able  to  see  more  of  the  earth's  surface  than 
from  any  other  place  In  the  world  save  one: 
Mount  Kilimanjaro  rearing  up  from  the 
African  plains.  It  was  a  panorama  which 
rivaled  that  of  man's  first  view  from  a  space 
capsule — from  the  silver,  snow-capped  line 
of  the  Sierras  150  miles  to  the  east  to  the 
craggy  cliffs  of  the  Farralon  Islands  30  miles 
outside  the  Golden  Gate. 

Today  there  are  times  when  you  can  bare- 
ly see  the  mountain  from  the  smog-Infested 
valley  below. 

Who's  to  blame?  rhrough  what  uncon- 
scious waste  has  the  California  and  America 
of  our  youth  vanished? 

Without  wasting  time  In  futile  recrimi- 
nation, we  need  to  take  an  objective  look  at 
the  condition  of  our  environment,  and  then 
to  act  swiftly  on  what  we  discover. 

Here's  my  thumbnail  assessment  of  the 
condition  of  our  national  ecology. 

Air — Some  people  Imagine  that  with  all 
the  talk  about  air  pollution  things  are  get- 
ting better,  but  the  fact  Is  that  air  quality 
slipped  again  in  1971. 

The  worst  pollutants  are:  sulphur  dioxide, 
produced  by  coal-bumlng  factories  like  elec- 
tric plants.  Irritates  the  respiratory  tract; 
soot  and  ash,  also  from  coal  burning,  can 
cause  gastric  cancer,  and  carbon  monoxide, 
released    from    the    Incomplete    burning    of 
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gasoline  in  cars  and  trucks,  puts  an  extra  bvir* 
den  on  anemic  persons  and  also  damages 
hearts.  Deaths  from  all  respiratory  ailments 
are  on  the  rise. 

Air  pollution  Is  also  killing  plant  life,  which 
produces  the  oxygen  we  need.  The  pollutants 
blowing  out  of  Los  Angeles  are  killing  Ponder- 
osa  pines  100  miles  away. 

According  to  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  total  cost  to  your  family  in  medical 
bills  and  in  taxes  to  clean  the  air  is  now 
about  $310  a  year  and  must  go  higher. 

Water — Industrial  waste  dumped  into 
rivers  and  bays  is  the  cause  of  65  percent  of 
our  water  pollution.  Paper  companies,  or- 
ganic chemical  firms  and  the  petroleum  in- 
dustries are  the  greatest  offenders.  Munic- 
ipalities pour  in  another  20  percent  of  the 
waste,  and  the  run-off  from  our  farms  con- 
tributes the  last  15  percent. 

There  are  over  1,000  oil  spills  from  ships 
and  wells  every  year. 

A  survey  of  969  public  water  systems 
showed  that  41  percent  delivered  inferior 
quality  water  and  nine  percent  delivered 
potentially  dangerous  water. 

Americans  are  removing  fresh  water  from 
underground  sources  twice  as  fast  as  it  can 
be  replenished.  By  1980  we  will  need  700 
billion  gallons,  but  only  650  billion  gallons 
will  be  available  under  the  earth. 

Near  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  so  much  water  has 
been  removed  from  the  underground  that 
the  earth's  surface  Is  beginning  to  sink  and 
crack. 

The  one  bright  light  is  that  public  action 
helped  halt  the  slide  toward  worsening  water 
quality  in  1971.  But  it  will  take  a  flve-year 
Investment  of  over  $40  billion  to  bring  our 
water  up  to  a  decent  standard — a  fair  por- 
tion of  this  expense,  I  believe,  must  come 
from  the  Industries  that  contribute  to  pollu- 
tion. 

Another  task  for  the  public  is  the  trans- 
formation of  its  own  preconceptions.  In  the 
western  United  States  there  is  a  traditional 
demand  for  more  and  more  water  resources. 
Believe  it  or  not  there  is  a  plan  to  bring 
water  from  Canada  to  irrigate  crops  In  the 
Southwest — crops  that  could  grow  in  other 
parts  of  the  U.S.  simply  by  the  rainfall.  I 
believe  citizens  have  to  put  pressure  on 
governmental  agencies  like  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  consider  nation-wide  water 
management. 

Land — Each  year  about  two  million  acres 
of  soil  are  lost  from  crop  production.  Half, 
fortunately,  is  preserved  in  parks  and  wild- 
life reserves,  but  the  other  half  disappears 
under  highways,  airports,  the  urban  sprawl 
and  the  waters  of  flood-control  systems. 

We  occupy  the  land  in  12  gigantic  metro- 
politan centers.  By  the  year  2000,  70  percent 
of  our  people  will  be  crowded  into  only  10 
percent  of  the  land — with  all  the  problems 
of  over-population. 

Animals — In  1968  there  were  78  endangered 
species  In  the  United  States  alone;  by  1971 
that  number  had  risen  to  101.  Man's  en- 
croachment of  land  is  the  most  serious 
threat — every  highway  and  housing  develop- 
ment steals  habitat  from  all  other  life  forms, 
most  of  which  cannot  readily  adapt  to  Just 
any  kind  of  environment. 

The  canvasback  duck  population  has  fallen 
25  percent  in  five  years.  Sightings  of  the 
California  condor  droped  60  percent  In  1970 
alone. 

Chemicals,  like  mercury.  In  our  rivers  and 
lakes  are  killing  fish,  and  DDT  spread 
throughout  the  food  chain  is  killing  birds  by 
softening  eggshells,  thus  preventing  hatch- 
ing. Endangered  species  can  be  Incubated  by 
artificial  means,  as  Is  being  done  in  several 
universities,  but  the  question  now  has  to  be 
to  share  the  earth  with  us.  or  do  we  want 
only  caged,  laboratory  animals? 
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Minerals — Most  of  us  act  as  if  we  believe 
that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  earth  is  vir- 
tually unlimited.  But  calculating  from  known 
reserves  and  the  increasing  rate  of  consump- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  we  have  remaining 
about  20  years  worth  of  zinc,  30  years  of  tin 
and  petroleum  and  35  years  of  copper  and 
uranium. 

But  the  time  Jon  and  Jeff  grow  to  be  my 
age,  many  of  the  minerals  so  necessary  for 
sustaining  modern  civilization  may  be  de- 
pleted. 

At  the  root  of  the  peril  In  each  sector  of 
our  environment  is  not  merely  Industrial 
carelessness,  but  the  sheer  number  of  human 
beings  alive  today — everyone  hungry  for  food, 
space,  air,  water  and  wealth.  The  way  each 
of  us  uses  the  earth  and  then  disposes  of 
what  we  use  affects  the  ecological  balance. 

We  Americans  are  energy  and  resource  glut- 
tons. With  only  six  percent  of  the  world's 
population  we  consume  30  percent  of  the 
world's  energy.  We  are  used  to  regarding 
figures  like  that  with  nationalistic  pride  be- 
cause we  have  been  taught  that  the  biggest 
Is  best,  and  that  any  kind  of  Increase,  any 
kind  of  growth.  Is  progress. 

We  know  from  science  that  there  is  an- 
other kind  of  growth  In  organisms  which  Is 
deadly — cancer,  a  runaway  growth  of  cells. 
Is  there  such  a  wild,  runaway  growth  in  oxir 
technological  society?  If  there  is  we  have  to 
learn  to  heal  ourselves. 

And  we  will  have  to  do  it  without  cutting 
back  on  Job  opportunities.  There  is  a  notion 
among  some  people  who  know  a  little  about 
eccHogy  that  the  solution  to  our  problems 
is  to  cut  back  on  production  and  to  constrain 
technology.  That  U  an  easy  thing  to  enter- 
tain as  an  idea,  but  pretty  hard  to  "swallow" 
when  you  lose  your  Job,  as  have  100.000  aero- 
space engineers  in  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles. 

As  Peter  P.  Drucker,  the  social  scientist, 
stressed  recently  In  an  article  In  Harper's 
Magazine.  "Most  environmental  problems  re- 
quire technological  solutions.  To  control  our 
biggest  water  pollutant,  human  wastes,  we 
will  have  to  draw  on  all  sciences  and  tech- 
nologies from  biochemistry  to  thermody- 
namics." 

Our  main  task  Is  not  to  constrain  our  tech- 
nical advance,  but  to  change  its  direction 

that  means  spelling  out  new  national  prior- 
ities that  are  consonant  with  peaceful  aims. 
Christian  sensitivity  and  ecological  ration- 
ality. 

The  billions  that  we  spend  on  war  con- 
tribute to  the  waste  of  our  land.  The  major 
public  product  of  the  military  Industrial 
complex  Is  fear.  By  selling  fear  to  Americans, 
the  vested  war  interests  hope  to  expand  their 
systems  geared  to  manufacture  destruction. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  deny  that 
fear,  and  to  say  we  want  employment  with 
peace.  We  want  scientists  and  engineers  of 
peace,  so  that  America  might  be  beautiful 
and  bountiful  again. 

I  am  one  who  believes  Americans  have 
that  kind  of  courage.  The  people  who  crossed 
the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras  can  surmount 
today's  problems.  What  is  needed  now  In 
America  is  some  cool,  clear-headed  "pioneer" 
cost-accounting. 

The  pioneers  faced  the  dangers  and  knew 
what  they  had  to  pay  to  overcome  them.  We 
should  be  as  knowledgeable.  You  may  have 
bought  an  "economy"  car,  but  recently  voted 
down  a  mass  transit  bond.  Do  you  know  the 
total  cost  of  automobiles?  Have  you  figured 
Insurance,  repairs,  gasoline,  and  gasoline 
taxes  which  support  the  $5  bUllon  Highway 
Trvist  Fund,  courts,  accidents,  medical  ex- 
penses and  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  auto- 
pollution? 

Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate,  has 
called  the  automobile  the  moet  Inefficient, 
costly  and  dangerous  Invention  ever  devised 
by  man.  And  there  are  many  other  products 
we  can  buy  without  knowing  the  total  cost. 
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What  can  the  public  do?  First,  alert  the 
entire  population.  We  have  made  real  gains 
in  this  area  in  the  last  two  years.  Many 
churches  have  been  In  the  vanguard. 

First  Congregational  UCC  In  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  scene  of  the  disastrous  oil  leakage 
from  off-shore  wells,  conducted  a  campaign 
of  community  Information,  alerting  people 
about  industrial  abuses,  home  use  of  de- 
tergents and  other  products  and  the  effects 
of  suburban  crowding.  The  church  spon- 
sored an  "ecology  tour"  to  show  members 
the  effects  of  waste  In  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Danville  UCC  In  my  home  county  has  also 
sponsored  a  variety  of  Informational  serv- 
ices on  environment.  Including  a  newsletter 
and  a  series  of  ecology  themes  In  worship 
[see  Leaders'  Digest,  page  49 1. 

Our  second  hope  for  environmental  sanity 
comes  through  legislation.  More  Important 
than  the  much  publicized,  but  not  always 
effective,  government  fines  would  be  a  pro- 
gram of  Incentives.  Everyone  knows  how 
strenuously  the  automobile  manufacturers 
are  fighting  emissions  controls.  If  the  govern- 
ment were  to  reward  progress  in  the  field 
with  tax  incentives,  instead  of  threatening 
with  fines,  perhaps  the  minds  of  the  manu- 
facturers would  change. 

One  of  the  most  useful  tools  in  legisla- 
tive protection  has  been  created  in  Michi- 
gan. In  1970  the  state  provided  a  law  which 
gives  any  citizen  the  right  to  bring  suit 
against  polluters  even  if  his  own  health  and 
property  are  not  being  threatened.  Each  per- 
son can  now  be  on  guard  for  wastage  of 
public  parks,  roads  and  rivers. 

As  a  congressman,  I  know  how  effective 
letters  and  visits  from  concerned  citizens 
are.  You  can  help  expand  the  conscience 
of  your  representatives. 

Another  great  hope  for  putting  our  house 
in  order  is  recycling.  Here  our  engineers  can 
really  effect  progress.  New  products  have  al- 
ready been  developed  from  waste.  A  revolu- 
tionary new  "asphalt"  made  from  ground-up 
glass  and  shredded  tires  has  been  found  to 
last  four  times  longer  than  conventional 
highway  materials. 

Recycling  has  been  found  to  be  economi- 
cally profitable  too.  Private  enterprise  has 
discovered  money  in  waste.  Some  churches, 
like  St.  Agnes  Roman  Catholic  Parish  in 
Concord.  Cal..  under  the  leadership  of  Father 
Edmund  L.  Haybum,  now  Include  gathering 
of  glass  and  aluminum  for  recycling  as  part 
of  their  ongoing  money-raising  projects. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  modern  recycling 
plant  in  a  city  of  200,000  could  make  a  profit 
of  $100,000  a  year  processing  waste  and  re- 
trieving ferrous  metals,  glass,  paper  fiber, 
aluminum,  sand  and  steam. 

Finally,  our  ultimate  hope  lies  in  a  new 
sense  of  ethics.  Ethics  have  been  construed 
by  most  of  us.  for  too  long,  to  be  only  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  morality — something  between 
an  individual  and  his  God.  In  fact  the  bibli- 
cal tradition  puts  ethics  and  personal  moral- 
ity in  the  context  of  community.  We  can- 
not be  assured  of  personal  betterment  unless 
the  betterment  of  the  whole  community  of 
men  and  women  is  assured. 

In  simple  language  that  means  pulling  to- 
gether. Americans  have  been  doing  it  since 
our  inception  as  a  nation — through  the  wil- 
derness and  across  the  mountains,  during 
two  great  and  terrible  wars,  and  today  work- 
ing together  for  the  establishment  of  new 
priorities  for  peace  in  the  world  and  In  our 
cities,  and  for  ecological  management  of  the 
gifts  we  have  been  given. 

There  is  no  real  alternative.  We  sacrifice 
and  live  together,  or  we  will  privately  prosper 
but  communally  perish.  I  hope  that  the  mes- 
sage we  learned  on  the  mountain  can  be 
applied  In  the  valleys  and  cities.  For  It  is 
among  men  and  women  and  all  living  things 
that  our  frontier  of  new  promise  lies. 
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THE  TRANS-ALASKA  VERSUS  CANA- 
DIAN PIPELINE— THE  CANADIAN 
MINISTER  OP  ENERGY'S  PRESS 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSTN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
the  Canadian  Government  has  repeat- 
edly expressed  a  very  grave  concern  over 
the  possible  ecological  consequences  for 
the  west  coast  of  Canada  posed  by  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  route.  For  this,  as 
well  as  for  economic  reasons  the  Cana- 
dians have  asked  the  U.S.  Government 
to  seriously  consider  a  trans-Canadian 
oil  pipeline  route. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  to- 
day the  transcript  of  a  recent  press  con- 
ference held  in  Washingrton  by  the  Hon- 
orable Donald  S.  Macdonald,  the  Cana- 
dian Minister  of  Energy,  Mines,  and 
Resources.  The  press  conference  was 
held  on  March  30,  1972,  following  meet- 
ings Mr.  Macdonald  held  with  White 
House  Aide  Peter  Flanigan,  General  Lin- 
coln, the  head  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  and  Interior  Secretary 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  press  con- 
ference follows: 

Press  Conference:  Hon.  Donald  S.  Macdon- 
ald, Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Re- 
sources, Washington,  D.C. 
Aide.  The  Minister  will  have  a  brief  state- 
ment to  make.  And  then  he'll  take  questions. 
Minister   Donald    S.    Macdonald.   Thanks, 
Dick.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  most  of 
you  know  the  principal  purpose  In  our  com- 
ing to  Washington  at  this  particular  time. 
That  is  to  get  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
the  individuals  who  have  been  responsible 
for  the  United  States'  side  of  certain  energy 
questions  which  are  of  mutual  interest.  On 
this  basis,  I  met  Mr.  Flanigan  In  the  White 
House  yesterday.  General  Lincoln  this  morn- 
ing of  the  President's  Omce  for  Emergency 
Preparedness,  and,  of  course.  Secretary  Rogers 
Morton  a  little  later  in  the  morning. 

The  principal  purpose  in  meeting  Secre- 
tary Morton  was  to  talk  to  him  about  what 
is,  of  course,  an  issue  of  great  Interest  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  Canada,  and  that 
was  the  proposal  which  has  been  before  the 
American  courts  and  the  American  body 
politic  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  a 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline,  ^om  the  Canadian 
standpoint,  there  are  two  Issues  which  it  was 
useful  to  make  and  which  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  today.  The  first  was  the 
continuing  concern  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, the  Canadian  government,  and  partic- 
ularly of  Canadians  on  the  West  Coast  about 
the  prospect  of  a  very  massive  movement  of 
oil  down  the  West  Coast,  as  a  result  of  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  and,  particularly,  into 
the  more  confined  waters  of  Pug^t  Sound. 
The  Secretary,  I  think,  recognized  the  con- 
cern which  Is  felt  by  Canadians  on  that  par- 
ticular one. 

The  second  purpose  was  to  make  it  clear 
to  him  that  the  Canadian  government  is, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  interested  and 
preparing  for  an  application,  which  undoubt- 
edly will  be  coming  sometime  towards  the 
end  of  this  year,  perhaps  early  next,  for  the 
construction  of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline. 
And  because  there  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
uncertainty  in  the  past  about  the  govern- 
ment's Intentions  and  what.  In  fact,  it  was 
doing,  I  left  with  the  Secretary  today  a  brief 
resume  of  the  programs  that  we  have  under- 
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way,  also  with  a  prognosis  as  to  when  we'd 
be  in  a  position  to  consider  this  question. 

I  think,  Dick,  therell  be  copies  avaUable 
for  the  conference;  the  purpose  really  being 
to  supplement  the  Information  that  the  ad- 
ministration already  has  with  regard  to  the 
Canadian  activities,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  fifteen  million  dollar  program  that 
we've  had  underway  by  way  of  environ- 
mental and  other  studies  to  prepare  for  a 
pipeline  application.  And  the  talk  this 
morning  was  interesting,  of  course,  from  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  Secretary,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  hearing  first- 
band  his  viewpoints,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  this  issue. 

So  If  there're  any  questions,  I'll  be  glad 
to  re8p>ond  to  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Macdonald,  what  kind  of  reaction 
did  you  get  to  the  idea  that  Canada  would 
like  to  combine  with  the  U.S.  to  build  this 
pipeline? 

Minister  Macdonald.  I  got  the — I  think 
the  principal  reaction  was  the  one  that  there 
are  a  number  of  concerns  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  expressed  In  the  past  and 
which  were  refiected,  I  think,  in  the  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement;  namely, 
that  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States  administration  is  to  get  the  Alaska  oil 
to  market  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  It 
appeared  from  an  analysis  of  the  timetable 
that  the  Mackenzie  Valley  route  would  not 
be  the  most  expeditious  from  this  stand- 
point. 

Q.  Are  you  discouraged  then  with  the 
Americans  on  the  question  of  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  route? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Well,  there  was  cer- 
tainly Interest  expressed  this  morning  on 
what  we  were  doing  and  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Mackenzie  route.  At  the  same 
time,  I  had  the  impression  that,  with  so 
much  effort  and  study  invested  in  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline,  that  It  rather  looks  as 
though  they  would  be  giving  that  priority  In 
their  consideration. 

We,  of  course,  are  Interested  In  meeting 
any  further  questions  they  might  have 
about  the  Mackenzie  Valley  possibility.  But 
I  think  that  we'd  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
they're  primarily  looking  at  the  moment  at 
the  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline. 

Q.  (Inaudible.) 

Minister  Macdonald.  Without  being  able 
to  grant  yotir  hypothesis,  Don,  I  think — I 
really  don't  think  that  In  terms  of  blocking, 
no,  I  don't  think  there's  any.  This,  afterall. 
Is  a  pipeline  that  would  go  entirely  across 
American  territory  and  then  the  tanker  route 
would  be  through  the  high  seas.  I  think  we'd 
confine  ourself,  and  could  only  confine  ovir- 
self,  to  diplomatic  action.  And  we  have,  of 
course,  taken  that  In  the  past — In  past 
months. 

Q.  Mr.  Minister,  did  you  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  corridor  approach  versus  am 
oU  pipeline  and  a  separate  gas  line? 

Minister  Macdonald.  You  mean  in  Canada, 
in  particular? 

Q.  Well,  Just  the  whole  problem  of  getting 
the  oil  and  gas  to  market.  Did  you  discuss  the 
advantages  of  a  corridor  approach  versus 
two  separate  lines? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Yes.  Yes,  we  did.  And 
we  pxsinted  out  that  there  would  be  economic 
advantages,  In  terms  of  construction,  from 
the  standpoint  of  putting  the  two  together 
at  the  same  time;  that  the  corridor,  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  corridor,  was  for  us  Important 
not  Just  frt:»n  the  standpoint  of  transmitting 
particular  gas  and  oil  to  the  market,  but 
also  In  opening  up — really  providing  Can- 
ada's first  overland  access  to  the  Arctic  of 
this  kind.  And  our  interest  in  this  area  I 
think  the'y  noted.  Particularly,  they  were 
serious  about  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  the  Mackenzie  Delta  with  respect  to 
developing  Canadian  oil  and  gas  resources 
there.  We,  of  course,  couldnt  be  very  defini- 
tive at  this  point,  because,  as  you  know,  the 
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field  is  still  being  drilled  and  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  It  is  not  known. 

Q.  Did  you  express  any  feelings  to  Mr. 
Morton  regarding  the  choice  of  a  corridor 
through  Alaska  coming  out  at  the  Porcupine 
River  as  opposed  to  the  coastal  route? 

Minister  Macdonald.  No,  we  didn't  discuss 
how  the  Joinder  would  be  made  If  there  was 
to  be  one. 

Q.  You  mentioned  earlier  that  you  ex- 
pected an  application  for  a  pipeline  across 
Canada  being  made  by  the  end  of  this  year 
or  sometime  next  year.  Do  you  mean  an  oil 
pipeline  or  a  gas  pipeline? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Well,  the  companies 
that  are  working  most  prominently  in  this 
field  are  the  natural  gas  companies.  And  I 
should  say  that  the  application  I'm  expecting 
will  be  one  I  think  related  primarily  to  the 
Canadian  field.  But,  of  course,  one  of  the 
options  that  the  consortia  who've  been  work- 
ing on  this  have  l>een  considering  is  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  linking  that  line  up  with  Prudhoe 
Bay  for  natural  gas. 

Q.  But  it  is  gas? 

Minister  Macdonald.  At  the  moment,  the 
people  working  on  it  most  prominently  are 
working  exclusively  in  the  gas  field. 

Q.  You  don't  have  any  reason  to  expect  an 
application  for  an  oil  pipeline  in  that  same 
pathway? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Well,  I  wouldn't  like 
to  rule  one  out. 

Q.  Did  you — did  you  ask  Mr.  Morton  today 
if  he  would  encourage  the  oil  companies 
working  on  the  Alaska  line  to  consider  ap- 
plications for  a  Mackenzie  line  and  under 
what  terms? 

Minister  Macdonald.  No,  I  didn't  specific- 
ally ask  him  to  do  that. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  administration,  con- 
cerned for  getting  the  oil  to  market  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  perhaps  changing  the  time 
frame  of  the  Canadian  application? 

Minister  Macdonald.  I'm  not  sure — I'm  not 
sure  how  much  fiexlbility  we  have  in  that 
regard.  There  certainly  will  be  time  required 
for  a  proper  Judicious  hearing  of  the  appli- 
cation before  the  Canadian  Tribunal.  And 
there  will  be — I  think  we'd  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  in  terms  of  construction  prepara- 
tions, the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  has  got  a 
distinct  lead. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  time  lapse  there.  How 
extensive  Itll  be  might  be  a  matter  of  de- 
bate. 

Q.  How  much  time — how  much  delay 
would  you  estimate  there  would  be  in  get- 
ting oil  to  market  from  the  Alaska  route — 
delay  through  the  Canada  route? 

Minister  Macdonald.  The  estimates  run 
from  two  years  to  three  and  a  half  to  four. 
They  run  through  that  time  frame.  How 
scientific  they  are  and  how  well  detailed  they 
are,  I  don't  know. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  does  ap- 
pear to  be  clear  is  that,  initially  at  least, 
the  principal  Interest  in  the  Alaska  route 
is  directed  at  the  possibility  of  supplying 
the  refineries  on  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States;  that  is  to  say,  in  meeing  West 
Coast  demand  rather  than  Interior — the  de- 
mand In  the  Chicago  market.  And  the  view- 
point of  course  was  strongly  stressed  that 
a  Mackenzie  Valley  line  would — unless  there 
was  extensive  extension  of  the  facilities, 
across  the  mountains  would  not  meet  that 
particular  problem. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Flanigan  about 
the  question  of  the  pipeline?  If  so,  what  ap- 
proach did  he  take? 

Minister  Macdonald.  No,  Mr.  Flanigan  in- 
dicated that  this  was  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibility. And  we  didn't  talk  at  .  .  . 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  questions  of  Cana- 
dian exports,  oil  imports? 

Mini£i«r  Macdonald.  We  referred  to  that 
question.  We  also  talked  with  Mr.  Flanigan 
about  the  security  problem;  that  Is  to  say, 
the  Insecurity  of  both  eastern — eastern  Ca- 
nadian  and   eastern   United  States   refiners 
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being  dependent,  as  they  were,  on  EaBtern 
Hemisphere  oil  and  the  poeslbillty  that  the 
supply  might  be  cut  off.  We  didn't  really  ar- 
rive at  any  final  conclusion  on  this.  That  dis- 
cussion. I  expect,  will  continue. 

Q.  Would  you  anticipate  that  the  Alaska 
oil  problem,  as  related  to  Canada,  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Prime  Minister  and  President 
two  weeks  from  now  when  the  President  goes 
to  Ottawa? 

Minister  Macdonald.  I  would  say  not.  I 
don't  think  it  will  be. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  talk  about  other  than 
the  pljjellne? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Those  are  the  two 
Issues.  We  also  talked  about  our — about  the 
continuing  concern  that  Canadian  uranium 
Is,  at  the  moment,  embargoed  from  coming 
Into  the  United  States  market  and  our  feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  appropriate 
action  on  their  part  to  lift  the  embargo. 

Mr.  IHanigan.  as  they  say,  noted  with  In- 
terest our  representations. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  Indication  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  planning  on  letting  more  oil 
In.  or  is  that  dependent  on  that  East  Coast 
problem  you've  been  discussing? 

Minister  Macdonald.  We  didn't  really  get 
a  definitive  answer  on  this  one.  There  was  a 
strong  feeling  of  concern  about  the  depend- 
ence on  overseas  shipments.  And  the  im- 
pression I  carried  away  is  that  Canadian  oil 
will  continue  to  have  access  to  the  United 
States  market  and  that.  Indeed,  it  may — that 
access  may  improve. 

But  there  was  no — there  were  no  definitive 
undertakings  in  this  regard. 

Q.  Mr.  Macdonald,  suppose  import  restric- 
tions were  removed  on  Canadian  oil.  There's 
an  indication  that  the  demand  In  the  United 
States  for  Canadian  Oil  would  be  in  excess 
of  that  you  might  want  to  export,  because  It 
might  pre-empt  some  supply  which  you'd 
want  for  Ontario  refineries,  which  might  put 
you  in  the  position  of  allocating  oil.  Is  that — 
Is  that  the  situation,  or  what  is  the  situation? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Well,  I  suppose  there 
Is  an  upper  limit,  both  in  terms  of  pipeline 
capacity  and  also  reserves  beyond  which  we 
couldn't  go.  I  think  our  position  would  be 
wed  like  to  be  tested  In  that  regard  and 
find  o)it  what  the  consequences  are. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  impressions.  In 
talking  with  Mr.  Morton,  that  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  route  for  Alaskan  oil  Is  pretty  well 
a  dead  issue? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Well.  I  think  that — 
I  think  It  will  receive  consideration.  I'm 
not  overly  sanguine  about  the  prospects  of 
selling  it  at  this  point.  But  I  think  that— 
I  think  we  did  receive  gocd  consideration 
this  morning  and  that  our  point  of  view 
will  be  considered  by  the  administration. 

Q.  But  then  they'll  build  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line? Was  there  any  talk  of  new  regulations 
to  guard  asialnst  tlie  danger  of  accidents,  oil 
spills  and  tanker  releases? 

Minister  Macdonald.  No.  we  didn't  get 
down  to  those  details.  And.  of  course.  In 
Canadian  terms,  my  colleague,  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  has  got  direct  responsibility 
there. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Morton  give  you  any  Indication 
when  he  will  announce  his  decision  to  grant 
a  permit  for  the  Alaskan  route? 

Minister  Macdon*ld.  No.  No,  he  didn't.  I 
think  the  only  timetable  we  talked  was.  I 
think,  a  f-rty-five  day  limit,  which  Is  im- 
posed on  him  by  law.  But  when  after  that 
forty-five  day  period  he  would  be  making 
his  announcement   wasn't   altogether  clear. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  nattiral  gas  ex- 
ports . .  .? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Not  primarily,  no. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prospect  for  additional  ex- 
port of  gas  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
unless  there  are  major  discoveries,  apart  from 
the  Arctic  gas? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Well,  you  probably 
know  that  our  National  Energy  Board  made 
a  decision  during  the  fall  that  the  Canadian 
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reserves  at  the  moment  should — would  re- 
quire— the  state  of  the  reserves  would  re- 
quire that  there  be  no  fresh  export  jsermlts. 
Until  there  Is  a  change  either  by  way  of 
northern  gas  or  Improved  finds  In  the  Al- 
berta— In  the  lower  latitudes  of  Canada,  1 
wouldn't  think  there'd  be  an  early  export, 
further  export. 

Q.  This  cubic  foot  Increase  this  past  year 
did  not  change  that  category? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Well,  I  would  think 
not.  But  I'd  have  to  refer  that  one  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Energy  Board. 

Q.  Mr.  Macdonald,  you  said  at  the  outset 
that  Secretary  Morton  expressed  some  Interest 
m  what  you're  doing  In  the  Mackenzie  River 
Valley  and  the  Idea  of  a  pipeline  through 
Canada.  That's  a  very  hot  aspect  of  the  Issue 
down  here.  Just  what  kind  of  Interest  did  he 
express?  Here  we  haven't  even  asked  you  for 
your  own  findings  (words  Inaudible)?  What 
is  his  Interest . . .? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Well,  I  think  his  In- 
terest Is  that  he  recognizes  that  this  has 
been  posed  as  an  alternative.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  extent  we  had  defined  the  prob- 
lems of  a  physical  kind;  that  is  to  say,  the 
ecological,  engineering  problems  Involved 
there;  equally,  what  kind  of  concept  we  had 
for  the  financing  of  the  Mackenzie  line. 

I  would  think  that,  from  his  standpoint, 
his  Interest  was  In  trying  to  become  more 
fully  advised  on  the  facts  and  of  our  par- 
ticular view  of  the  prospects  of  bringing  this 
Into  early  realization. 

Q.  So  you  got  the  Impression  the  decision 
Is  almost  imminent  and  has  already.  In 
theory,  been  made? 

Minister  Macdonald.  No,  I  can't  say  that 
at  all.  I  think  we  got  a  very  open-minded 
hearing  on  this  question  and  that  naturally 
the  position  was  reserved. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  of  a  chance  for  success 
do  you  think  you're  going  to  have  even  after 
getting  your  viewpoint  across? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Whether  on  the  stock 
market  or  In  political  questions,  I  don't  like 
to  sp>eculate. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  best — the  best 
argument  you  have  is  against  the  argument 
that  the  Trans-Alaska  line  offers  the  quick- 
est and  cheapest  way  to  get  the  oil  to  market? 
The  companies  have,  after  all.  Invested  a  lot 
of  money  up  there  and  are  understandably 
eager  to  get  some  of  It  back. 

What  Is  your  best  response  to  thaf 

Minister  Macdonald.  On  the  quick  payoff 
stake,  if  that's  the  only  consideration.  I  really 
haven't  got  an  answer  In  the  sense  that,  you 
know.  If  they  want  to  get  the  oil  to  market 
quickly,  we  would  concede  that  the  quickest 
way  to  get  It  to  market  is  by  way  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

On  the  broader  issues,  the  long-range 
threat  to  the  West  Coast  ecology,  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  greatest  demands  for  oil  are 
in  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  and  ovu- 
feeling  that  In  terms  of  safety  of  the  line 
that  the  Mackenzie  Valley  line  Is,  In  our 
opinion,  a  safer  one,  we  think  that  there  are 
some  favorable  arguments. 

So  It's  really  a  question  for — It  depends 
on  what  your  priorities  are.  If  your  priorities 
are  those  in  time,  then  I  would  say  that  the 
TAPS  Line  has  deSnltely  got  the  advantage. 
In  the  other  respects,  I  would  think  that  the 
Maikenzle  would  be  quite  competitive  with 
the  TAP  proposal. 

Q.  Mr.  Minister,  are  you  now  looking  to- 
wards a  broad  coordination  of  energy  policy 
between  the  two  governments? 

Minister  Macdonald.  I  don't  see  that  at 
the  moment.  I  think  we  have — while  we  are 
In  a  position  of  having  very  substantial  re- 
serves not  only  of  oil  and  gas.  but  opportu- 
nities to  produce  electric  power.  I  don't  see 
anything  In  the  nature  of  a  continental 
energy  policy.  What  we  Intend  to  do  is  to 
determine  our  own  needs  and  our  own  pri- 
orities in  Canada  on  what  energy  we'll  de- 
velop, how  we'll  use  It,  and  whether  well 
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sell  It.  And  It's  only  after  having  done  that 
that  we  win  then  talk — would  consider  using 
the  surplus  for  export  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  we  really  in  a  position  to  talk  about 
tying  ourselves  Into  a  Mackenzie  oil  pipeline 
short  of  a  decision  on  an  energy  policy,  a 
coordination  of  energy  policy? 

Minister  Macdonald.  I  think  probably  we 
are.  We're  talking  there — at  least  Insofju-  as 
they  are  concerned,  if  the  United  States  will 
participate,  we're  talking  about  providing  a 
conduit  very  much  like  the  conduit  that  is 
provided  to  us  by  the  Interprovlndal  pipe- 
line. Of  course,  to  the  extent  to  which  we 
might  seek  at  an  early  date  to  bring  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  oil  to  market  and  gas  to  market, 
that  does  Indeed  raise  questions  of  overall 
energy  priorities. 

Q.  Was  this  point  raised  by  the  Secretary 
today  to  you.  this  aspect  of  the  question? 

Minister  Macdonald.  What  asp)ect? 

Q.  Well,  the  aspect,  as  you  say.  If  you  were 
going  to  talk  about  moving  Mackenzie  oil 
through  a  Mackenzie  pipeline,  then  you 
have  to  talk  about — well.  It  raises  questions, 
as  you  say,  about  the  coordination  of  poli- 
cies. Did  the  Secretary,  when  you  talked 
about  the  Mackenzie  line,  raise  this  aspect? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Not  coordination  of 
policies.  The  point  that  was  raised  was. 
again,  very  much  the  question  that  was  be- 
fore Mr.  Flanlgan's  mind;  namely,  he  put 
before  us  the  concern  of  the  United  States 
that  Its  long-run  apparent  deficit  on  energy, 
and  especially  at  Its  reluctance  of  becoming 
Increasingly  dependent  on  Imported  oil;  that 
Is,  Imported  from  off  the  North  American 
Continent.  So  that  the  distinct  Impression 
I  had  is  that  he  would  expect  that  exports 
would  continue  from  Canada,  although  we 
didn't  talk  about  levels  or  particular  ways 
that   this   might   be   Increased. 

Q.  If  there's  a  gas  pipeline  built  or  an  oil 
pipeline  built  through  Canada,  would  the 
Canadian  government  help  with  the  finan- 
cing, or  would  It  be  privately  financed  en- 
tirely? 

Minister  Macdonald.  We  have  a  tradition 
in  Canada  back  through  the  years  of  govern- 
ment participation  in  utilities  of  these  kind, 
going  right  back  to  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
and  the  CPR,  and  most  recently  In  the 
Trans-Canada  Pipeline.  And  It's  conceivable 
that  If  we  decided  that  It's  of  national  ad- 
vantage to  have  this  pipeline  constructed, 
then  If  a  government  guarantee  was  re- 
quired to  assist  in  the  financing,  then  the 
government  of  the  day,  I'm  sure,  would  have 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  making  It 
available. 

Since  I  can't  be  certain  of  the  financial 
terms  now.  I  can't  really  go  much  farther 
than  that. 

Q.  If  It  were  built,  would  you  anticipate  the 
government  getting  some  continuing  In- 
come, such  as  a  transmission  tax,  from  oil 
ccmlng  through  the  pipeline? 

Minister  Macdonald.  I  really  haven't  re- 
flected on  that.  That  hasn't  necessarily  been 
the  case  In  other  peirtlclpatlons.  But  I  really 
haven't    thought    that   through. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  substantial  con- 
trasts between  a  Mackenzie  pipeline  to  bring 
natural  gas  In  the  delta  and  a  line  out  of 
Prudhoe  Bay.  between  the  Canadian  gas 
competing  against  Prudhoe  Bay  gas  In  the 
same  markets?  And  would  this  Influence  any 
Canadian  decision? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Pretty  clearly,  they'd 
both  be  coming  In  the  same  market.  I  sup- 
pose the  only  conflict  that  might  occur  would 
be  the  adjustment  of  the  two  streams  in 
such  a  way.  as  they  came  down  the  pipe- 
line, that  they  both  an  opportunity  to  get 
to  the  market.  But  my  understanding  of 
the  demand  Is  that  almost  as  much  that 
can  be  made  available  would  find  a  market. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  potential  problems  In 
an  application  for  a  gas  line  to  bring  Prudhoe 
Bay  gas  to  Chicago.  In  terms  of  Canadian 
interests? 
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Minister  Macdonald.  That  Is  Prudhoe  Bay 
gas? 

Q.  Right.  Across  Canada. 

Minister  Macdonald.  I  suppose — I  suppose 
our  real  preference  Is  to  have  a  dual  line; 
that  Is  to  say,  both  oil  and  gas.  I  don't  think 
It  would  be — I  can't  see  that  it  would  be 
a  problem,  however.  In  bringing  that  gas 
to  the  Chicago  market  by  way  of  Canada. 

Q.  What  you're  saying  Is  you  wouldn't 
deny  transit  for  an  oil  line — that  Is.  for  a  gas 
line  If  you  didn't  get  the  oil  line  you  wanted. 
Is  that  what  you're  saying? 

Minister  Macdonald.  I  think  that  would 
have  to  be  considered  by  the  Energy  Board 
at  the  time.  Our  distinct  preference  is  to 
have  a  line  for  them  both,  esesntlally  to 
bring  our  product  to  market.  If  It  can  as- 
sist In  the  financing  of  It  to  bring  Alaskan 
product  as  well,  then  we'd  be  Interested  In 
that. 

Q.  Are  you — are  you  saying  that  you  can 
not  guarantee  that  they  would  get  that  right 
of  way? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Ultimately,  under 
Canadian  law,  the  National  Energy  Board 
has  a  right  to  say  yes  or  no  on  this  one. 

Q.  Did  you  raise  that  point  with  Secre- 
tary Morton  on  the  possible  question  of 
right  of  way.  sir? 

Minister  Macdonald.  No.  we  didn't — we 
didn't  talk — for  gas  alone,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. 

Minister  Macdonald.  No,  we  didn't  talk 
about  that  exclusively  or  specifically.  I  think 
they  have  very  much  in  mind  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  realize  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field, 
they've  got  to  bring  gas  to  market.  But  they 
weren't  very  specific  as  to  how  they  would 
achieve  that  objective. 

There  was  no,  I  should  make  clear — no 
specific  request  for  a  Canadian  right  of  way 
for  that  purpose. 

Q.  The  U.S.  government  seems  to  be  fairly 
confident — in  fact.  In  the  impact  report — 
that  It's  almost  certain  that  a  gas  line  will 
cross  Canada.  Do  they  have  any  basis  from 
talking  with  Canadian  officials  or  Canadian 
government  for  that  .  .  .? 

Minister  Macdonald.  Speaking  for  myself, 
as  I  Just  said,  nobody's  ever  asked  me.  But 
as  to  whether  they've  ever  asked  anyone  else, 
I'm  not  sure.  I'm  not  sure  that  anyone  else 
has  got  the  authority  to  give  them  that 
assurance. 

Q.  Mr.  Minister  . .  . 

Minister  Macdonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ...  If  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon  are  not  going  to  talk  about  the 
pipeline  in  their  meeting,  do  you  plan  to 
meet  again  with  Secretary  Morton  In  the 
future  about  this? 

Minister  Macdonald.  No  Immediate  plans. 
I  think  there  may  be.  I  could  anticipate  some 
talks  between  officials  on  a  further  clarifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  technical  questions 
that  came  up  this  morning.  But  I  don't — I'm 
not  anticipating  myself  meeting  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  near  future. 

Q.  Mr.  Macdonald,  Secretary  Morton  well 
knows  that  there's  a  very  good  prospect  that 
running  the  pipeline  through  Alaska  may  be 
further  delayed  by  court  action.  (Rest  of 
question  inaudible.) 

Minister  Macdonald.  I  think  It  certainly 
would  affect  some  of  the  Judgments  with  re- 
gard to  time.  The  Secretary  didn't  Indicate 
that  he  expected  further  delay  through  the 
courts.  But,  of  course,  there's  no  reason  why 
he  would  have  said  that  to  me. 

He  has  said  so  In  public  that  that  Is  a 
big  possibility. 

Q.  Mr.  Macdonald,  did  the  Secretary  raise 
a  question  of  the  oil  spill  threat  on  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States  posed  by  oil  com- 
ing Into  American  shores  through  a  pipe- 
line .  .  .? 

Minister  Macdonald.  He  specifically  raised 
the  question  of  Portland.  I  responded  that 
my  understanding,  not  being  a  master  marl- 
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ner.  Is  that  Portland  is  not  as  difflctilt  a 
water  to  navigate  In  as  Is  Puget  Sound.  And 
of  course,  we're  not  talking  about  the  same 
volumes  of  oil. 

But.  Indeed,  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  possible  dangers  to  the  American  coast 
of  Canadian  oil  proceeding  through  Port- 
land. 

Q.  Mr.  Macdonald,  is  it  your  Impression 
that  the  time  difference  between  when  a  Ca- 
nadian oil  line  should  be  completed  and  when 
an  Alaskan  oil  line  should  be  completed  Is 
narrowing  or  widening  at  this  point? 

Minister  Macdonald.  I  would  think  it's 
narrowing,  If  anything. 

Q.  So  If  It's  two  to  four  years  now,  It 
might  be  one  to  three  years  .  .  .? 

Minister  Macdonald.  No,  Dave,  when  I  say 
It's  narrowing,  I  think  It  may  narrow  from 
four  to  two.  Two  is  the  most  recent  figure  I've 
heard,  which  Is  a  better  one  than  four.  Nar- 
rowing in  that  sense.  Whether  It'll  keep 
dropping,  I  don't  know.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  certain  rigidities  which  would  pre- 
vent us  from  going  below  the  two  level. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 


HOUSTON     CHRONICLE     ENDORSES 
CANDroACY  OF  HON.  BOB  CASEY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Houston  Chroni- 
cle has  endorsed  the  candidacy  of  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Bob  Casey, 
Representative  of  the  22d  District  of 
Texas. 

I  have  known  Bob  for  the  entire  time 
he  has  served  in  the  U.S.  Congress;  and 
for  a  period  of  time  he  was  a  member 
of  my  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight  of  tlie  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  I  can  certainly 
attest  to  his  sincere  interest  and  con- 
cern for  the  future  and  well-being  of  his 
district  and  his  constituency  as  well  as 
his  ability  to  represent  them  well  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Reelect  Bob  Casey 

Congressman  Bob  Casey  Is  a  man  who  Is 
attuned  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  22nd 
Congressional  District  as  no  other  man 
could  be. 

Look  at  his  accomplishments,  look  at  his 
record,  look  at  the  stand  he  has  taken  on 
the  Important  Issues  of  today  and  his  un- 
equaled  qualifications  for  an  eighth  term  In 
Congress  will  be  recognized. 

Congressman  Casey  has  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  forced  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren. He  Is  opposed  to  the  consolidation  of 
school  districts  to  achieve  racial  balance.  He 
told  a  recent  congressional  hearing. 

"The  federal  courts  of  this  nation  have  far 
exceeded  their  powers  and  Jurisdiction  In 
school  matters  and  the  result  is  deteriora- 
tion In  the  quality  of  education  in  this 
country." 

Congressman  Csisey  Is  for  economy  In  gov- 
ernment. Unless  there  Is  fiscal  restraint,  he 
says,  the  federal  government  will  spend 
Itself  Intp  economic  disaster. 

Seniority  puts  Rep.  Casey  In  position  to 
exercise  a  measure  of  control  over  runaway 
spending.  He  is  a  member  of  the  powerful 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Just  recently,  he  was  designated  chairman 
of  that  committee's  legislative  subcommittee. 
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which  handles  allocations  of  funds  for  the 
operation  of  Congress  and  certain  agencies, 
such  as  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Casey 
is  also  a  member  of  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee handling  the  Labor  Department 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment budgets. 

On  the  day  the  new  session  of  Congress 
opened  this  year.  Rep.  Casey  took  the  floor 
to  remind  bis  colleagues  that  the  U.S.  space 
program  Is  vital,  useful,  imaginative  and  re- 
sourceful. 

"Our  national  defense  effort  and  our  secu- 
rity are  closely  Interlaced  with  our  space 
program,"  Casey  says,  and  In  addition  he 
points  to  the  many  technological  benefits  the 
program  has  produced. 

Casey  Is  against  amnesty  for  draft  dodgers 
and  deserters,  calling  any  such  move  "an 
Insult  to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  and  now  serve  In  Vietnam." 

Casey  has  a  long  and  splendid  record  of 
service  to  this  area.  He  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  In  1958.  Previously,  he  was  city  at- 
torney in  Alvln.  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney In  Harris  County,  a  member  of  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  and  county  Judge 
of  Harris  County. 

His  credentials  are  unmatched. 

The  Chronicle  endorses  Rep.  Casey  for 
reelection  to  Congress  from  the  22nd  District. 


HAWAH  BATIK  ARTIST  JEROME 
V^^ALLACE  WINS  RECOGNITION  IN 
PARIS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Je- 
rome Wallace,  a  world  renowned  batik 
artist  who  makes  his  home  in  Anahola, 
Hawaii,  a  commimity  on  the  Island  of 
Kauai,  recently  closed  a  most  successful 
exhibition  of  his  works  in  Paris.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, whose  work  has  been  exhibited 
throughout  the  United  States  as  well  as 
in  many  foreign  capitals,  no  doubt  won 
many  friends  for  the  United  States  dur- 
ing this  most  recent  exhibition. 

The  Paris  Post  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Service — USIS — assisted  Mr.  Wallace 
greatly  in  plaruiing  and  publicizing  his 
exhibition.  In  his  final  report  on  the 
project,  the  USIS  Public  Affairs  Officer  in 
Paris,  Mr.  Burnett  Anderson,  noted  that: 

After  two  months  of  resounding  success, 
the  huge  exhibition  of  batiks  by  the  Ameri- 
can artist  Jerome  Wallace  finished  its  Paris 
showing.  Due  to  the  heavy  attendance  and 
publicity,  the  show's  original  run  at  the 
Hotel  de  Sens/Blbllotheque  Forney  was  ex- 
tended for  two  weeks.  Approximately  11,000 
persons  saw  the  exhibition,  the  largest 
mounted  by  USIS  this  year.  Reports  on  the 
show  were  on  television  and  radio.  Many  ar- 
ticles were  written  about  the  show.  Its  crea- 
tor and  the  unusual  medium  of  the  batik  as 
an  expression  of  art  and  life. 

Several  French  museums  have  asked  to 
borrow  the  exhibition  and  the  post  has  al- 
ready committed  It  to  major  museums  in 
Brest  and  Lyon.  It  will  be  exhibited  In  Brus- 
sels under  USIS  sponsorship  and  requests 
have  come  In  from  Bucharest  and  London. 

The  presence  of  Jerome  Wallace  In  Paris 
has  been  a  major  asset.  Wallace  is  already  a 
colorful  and  popular  figure  here:  his  personal 
explanations  of  the  techniques  he  uses  to 
create  the  stunningly  beautiful  batiks  have 
been  listened  to  with  great  attention.  A  film 
on  his  work,  adapted  by  the  post  for  use  In 
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Prance,  has  been  seen  by  thousands  of  visi- 
tors as  has  a  slide  show  about  batik  work 
and  Hawaii. 

The  post  has  no  doubt  that  this  exhibition 
has  added  luster  to  the  already  high  reputa- 
tion of  American  creative  arts,  Mr.  Ander- 
son concluded. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  kindly  donated  the 
most  magniflcient  of  his  batik  designs  to 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  of  the  City 
of  Paris.  I  understand  that  the  museum 
has  loaned  the  batik  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Paris  for  a  period  of  6  months,  and 
that  this  outstanding  example  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  work  is  currently  on  display  at 
the  main  entrance  of  the  Hotel  Talley- 
rand Building  at  our  Embassy. 

With  the  thought  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  it  of  interest,  I  am  submitting 
for  the  Congressional  Record,  an  article 
from  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle  which 
further  describes  the  work  of  Hawaii  art- 
ist Jerome  Wallace. 

The  article  follows : 

Batik   Artist   Experiments   Wtth   New-Old 
Techniques 

Jerome  Wallace  doesn't  have  to  sell  coco- 
nuts to  feed  himself  any  more.  His  brilliant 
batiks  today  are  bringing  In  from  $750  to 
$1.200— and  he  Is  selling  plenty  of  them. 

An  article  In  Honolulu  Magazine,  January, 
1970.  "Jerome  Wallace,  Zipper  on  the  Gen- 
atlon  Gap."  by  Cynthia  Eyre,  traced  the  path 
of  Wallace's  rising  star. 

A  large-scale  exhibition  of  Wallace's  works 
are  on  exhibit  through  Dec.  20  at  the  Wichita 
Art  Museum. 

In  the  beginning,  Wallace's  batiks  were  not 
selling.  Miss  Eyre  writes.  Then  one  day  a  tour- 
ist dropped  by  the  gallery  where  Wallace's 
paintings  were  hung — a  tourist  who  hap- 
pened to  be  an  exectuive  of  the  Oslo  Craft 
Museum.  After  corresponding  for  a  year 
Wallace  sent  a  show  to  Oslo. 

Impressed  by  his  work,  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Sweden  purchased  one  of  his  batiks 
for  the  permanent  collection.  Done  In  an  ab- 
stract expressionist  style,  the  painting  on  sUk 
Is  entitled  "He  Said  His  Name  Was  Kip"  and 
portrays  a  brilliant  sun  rising  from  the  dark 
sea  off  the  shore  of  Anahola. 

Wallace  explained  the  techniques  of  his 
craft. 

I'What  exactly  is  batik?"  he  was  asked. 
"It's  an  Indonesian  word  meaning  'wax 
writing',"  Jerome  explained.  In  very  simple 
terms.  It's  a  process  of  hand-dying  fabrics 
(or  leather  or  paper)  by  using  wax  as  a  dye- 
repellant  to  cover  certain  parts  of  a  fabric. 
Then  dying  the  uncovered  parts,  drying  the 
fabric  and  dissolving  the  wax 

"Originally  batiks  stemmed  from  Ball  and 
I  spent  months  in  the  mountains  there  learn- 
ing the  old  ways  from  natives  But  they 
haven't  changed  for  800  years.  It  became 
monotonous,  so  I  started  playing  around  with 
new  materials  and  methods.  Now.  every  new 
work  Is  an  experiment.  Some  are  flops,  so  I 
roll  them  up  and  forget  them  for  a  few 
months.  But,  every  now  and  then,  I  break 
through  to  something  exciting.  And  I  use 
brushes  like  a  painter." 

Wallace  gathers  the  materials  for  his  dyes 
from  the  fields,  woods,  and  the  sea. 

"Cotton  blossoms  are  good  for  yellows  and 
kukul  nuts  for  red-rusts,"  he  said.  "I  bum 
kukul  nuts  and  mU  the  soot  with  oU  for 
black,  browns  and  tan.  Nonl  bark  and  kukul 
bark  produce  the  yellow-oranges.  I  can  ap- 
ply sliced  avocado  seed  directly  onto  the 
fabric  for  orange.  Lichens  and  mosses  make 
green.  There's  a  little  purple  snail  that  comes 
In  as  a  host  with  Portuguese  men-of-war.  It 
produces  the  violet  that  Romans  used  for 
dying  their  togas  purple.  I  stick  to  natural 
dyes  as  much  as  possible  but  I  do  buy  pow- 
dered Indigo." 
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He  explained  the  methods  he  uses  to  pre- 
pare the  fabric.  For  30  to  40  days,  he  soaks 
the  heavy  silk  in  coconut  milk,  then  bolls 
the  sUk.  Next  he  works  on  the  fiber  so  colors 
will  penetrate.  Some  paintings  are  created 
with  as  many  as  35  applications  of  color. 

A  tour  through  his  studio  In  Kauai, 
HawaU,  reveals  enormous  glass  Jars,  almost 
two  feet  tall,  filled  with  dyes,  finished  and 
In  process. 

"In  one  end  of  the  shack,"  writes  Miss 
Eyre,  "hang  batiks  so  stiff  with  wax  they  re- 
semble a  clothes  line  of  bright  cottons 
caught  unexpectedly  In  a  freeze.  The  colors 
are  so  dazzling  the  room  quivers.  A  cupboard 
holds  huge  chunks  of  beeswax  which  Jerome 
buys  from  a  Kauai  beekeeper.  The  scent  per- 
vades the  warm  air." 

He  heats  his  wax  In  a  deep  fat  fryer,  so 
he  can  control  the  temperature. 

Attired  In  "hippie"  garb,  festooned  with 
a  heavy  beard  and  mustache  and  flowing 
black  hair,  Wallace  definitely  does  not  con- 
form to  the  conventional.  Yet  he  Is  vitally 
Interested  In  society's  welfare. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Commit- 
tee on  Children  and  Youth,  and  was  a  Re- 
publican candidate  for  County  Council  of 
Kauai  in  1968.  The  fiedgling  politician  picked 
up  15  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

Wallace's  reputation  Is  spreading  as  the 
world  becomes  acquainted  with  hU  work.  A 
year  ago,  a  team  of  photographers  shot  a 
color  documentary  of  him  at  work.  House 
and  Garden  Magazine  commissioned  him  to 
design  a  do-it-yourself  batik  kit  to  be  ad- 
vertised for  $10. 

Wallace  said  he  was  a  "little  embarrassed" 
about  the  Happy  Hermit  Batik  Kit.  "It's  one 
of  those  gimmicks  that  says  you,  too,  can  be 
a  famous  artist  by  Just  following  the  num- 
bers." 

For  himself,  Wallace  doesn't  need  any 
numbers  to  follow.  His  mind  Is  a  storehouse 
of  color  and  design. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23, 1  submitted  for  the  Record  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Sandra  Bergman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Mental  Health 
Association.  Mrs.  Bergman  discussed  the 
needs  of  the  children  in  the  District  and 
demonstrated  that  expenditures  we  may 
make  now  will  not  only  save  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  children,  but  will  also  save 
the  taxpayers  many  times  the  amount 
they  may  now  spend. 

Today,  I  am  going  to  submit  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Irving  H.  Chase,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Mental 
Health,  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  last  fall.  Mr.  Chase  discusses 
the  relationship  between  mental  health 
and  comprehensive  health  insurance. 
Several  health  bills  offer  little  or  no  cov- 
erage for  mental  insurance,  yet,  as  Mr. 
Chase  points  out,  mental  illness  is  in- 
surable. If  we  are  to  have  a  comprehen- 
sive health  care  bill,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  it  provide  coverage  for  all  ill- 
nesses, mental  as  well  as  physical.  If  it 
does  not,  then  its  title  will  give  lie  to 
Its  actual  intent. 

Mr.  Chase's  testimony  is  enlightening, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
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National  Health  Insxtsance 
(By  Irving  H.Chase) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  is  Irving  H.  Chase.  I  reside 
In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  I  am  pres- 
ident of  Henry  Thayer  Company  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  food  processing  and  packaging 

I  am  appearing  today  in  behaU  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Mental  Health  I  am 
Presldent-Elect  of  this  Association  and 
Chairman  of  its  Council  on  Public  Affairs. 

The  National  Association  for  Mental  Health 
Is  the  national  citizens'  voluntary  organiza- 
tion working  toward  the  improved  care  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill;  for  Improved 
methods  and  services  in  research,  prevention 
detection,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  men- 
tal illness;  and  for  the  promotion  of  mental 
health. 

I  have  been  an  active  citizen  volunteer  in 
the  field  of  mental  health  since  1958,  when 
I  became  president  of  the  MenUl  Health 
Association  of  Central  Middlesex  (Massachu- 
setts). Since  then  I  have  served  as  a  direc- 
tor and  then  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Mental  Health,  from  1967- 
1970.  I  served  also  as  a  member,  representing 
citizen -laymen  concerns  and  interest,  on  the 
following  bodies: 

The  National  AdvUory  Mental  Health 
Council. 

Advisory  Committee  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Mental  Health  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  on  Construction  and  Utiliza- 
tion of  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 

Advisory  Committee  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  on 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning. 

Myths  die  hard,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would 
like  to  talk  briefly  today  about  a  modem 
myth  which,  while  not  yet  dead.  Is  begin- 
ning to  show  evidence  of  terminal  Ulness 
I  am  speaking  of  the  long-held  belief  that 
including  coverage  for  mental  illness  in  in- 
surance plans  causes  rates  to  soar.  It's  an 
Important  myth,  and  its  influence  U  readily 
seen  in  proposals  for  national  health  Insur- 
ance. It  is  a  dangerous  myth.  It  Is  leading 
those  who  introduce  legislation  for  national 
health  Insurance  to  omit  coverage  for  men- 
tal Illness  entirely  or  to  limit  It  sharply 

pe  Intent  of  thU  testimony  is  to  give 
information  regarding  the  following: 

( 1 )  Mental  Illness  is  Insurable 

(2)  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  are 
effectively  treating  mental  Illness. 

(3)  The  focus  of  any  program  of  national 
health  insurance  should  be  to  facUltate  the 
development  of  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers. 

(4)  Principles  for  Mental  Health  Provisions 
in  National  Health  Insurance. 

MENTAL    ILLNESS    IS    INSURABLE 

A  Study"  was  made  of  256  patients  who 
were  members  of  Group  Health  Association, 
Inc.  (GHA) ,  a  prepaid  group  practice  plan  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  were  referred  for  out- 
patient psychiatric  therapy.  These  patients 
were  members  of  GHA  for  a  fuU  12-month 
period  both  before  and  after  their  psychiatric 
referral.  After  referral,  there  was  a  significant 
reduction  In  their  utUlzatlon  of  physician's 
services  and  laboratory  and  x-ray  procedures 
by  this  patient  group.  The  reduction  In  over- 
all utilization  was  approximately  30%.  This 
study  suggests  not  only  that  the  provision 
of  mental  health  services  reduces  the  amount 
of  non-psychUtrlc  medical  care  provided  to 
a  given  popuUtlon,  but  even  more  important, 
results  in  provUIon  of  medical  care  which 
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is  more  appropriate  to  the  Illnesses  of  the 
patients. 

Another  study  ^  compared  the  utilization 
of  152  patients  who  Initially  received  men- 
tal health  services  from  the  Kaiser  Founda- 
tion Health  Plan  In  1960,  with  a  carefuUy 
matched  control  group  of  an  equal  number 
who  were  high  medical  care  utilizers  but  who 
had  not  received  psychiatric  services.  Among 
the  control  group  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  medical  care  utilization  for  the 
first  three  years,  but  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
year  the  control  group  Increased  their  med- 
ical care  utilization  significantly;  27.2%  In 
the  fourth  year  and  13.2%  In  the  fifth  year. 
But  for  the  group  who  had  received  psychi- 
atric care,  there  was  a  decrease  in  non-psy- 
chiatric medical  care  utilization  of  21.4% 
the  first  year,  39.2%  the  second  year,  48.2% 
the  third  year,  52.3%  the  fourth  year,  and 
62.5 '  f  the  fifth  year. 

Although  the  Kaiser  study  did  not  com- 
pute the  differences  In  cost  of  medical  care 
between  the  two  groups,  the  pattern  of 
utilization  seems  to  indicate  the  difference 
In  costs  was  even  greater  than  the  difference 
in  numbers  of  visits.  The  most  expensive 
form  of  medical  care  Is,  of  course,  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  the  group  which  had  received  psy- 
chiatric care  did  experience  a  significant 
decrease  in  inpatient  services  during  the  five 
years  of  the  study  as  contrasted  with  the 
year  preceding  the  study. 

The  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater 
New  York  has  analyzed  Its  experience  in  pro- 
viding mental  health  services*  to  the  more 
than  60,000  subscribers  in  its  Jamaica  Medi- 
cal Group.*  During  a  three-year  period,  the 
average  annual  utilization  "for  psychiatric 
consultation  was  11.4  per  1,000  or  1.1%.  The 
rate  for  those  who  had  consultation  plus  at 
least  one  treatment  visit  was  8.3  per  1,000  or 
.8%.  During  the  demonstration  project,  949 
patients  were  accepted  for  treatment  and 
16,264  mental  health  services  were  provided. 
Of  those  services,  88%  were  Individual  serv- 
ices to  patients  alone  or  to  patients  with 
members  of  their  families.  11%  were  group 
health  therapy  services,  and  1%  were  psy- 
chological testing. 

The  above  figures  on  utilization  and  dis- 
tribution of  services  by  type  coincide  very 
closely  with  figures  reported  by  Group  Health 
Insurance  of  New  York  and  for  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  program.  Group  Health 
Insurance  recorded  a  utilization  of  7.5  per 
1,000  for  adults  age  20  and  over  during  the 
period  of  their  study,  while  the  first  year 
utilization  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
was  6.6  per  1,000.  The  88%  figure  for  Indi- 
vidual therapy  reported  by  the  Health  In- 
surance Plan  nearly  coincides  with  a  93% 
figure  reported  by  Group  Health  Insurance 
and  a  91%  figure  reported  by  the  United 
Automobile  Workers. 

Basing  their  actuarial  assumptions  on  their 
experience  during  the  demonstration  project, 
the  Health  Insurance  Plan  has  established  a 
premium  rate  for  mental  health  services  of 
$.90  per  month  for  a  one  person  family,  $1.80 
per  month  for  a  two  person  family,  and  $2.70 
for  a  family  of  three  or  more  persons.  These 
rates  are  based  on  the  following  assiunptlons, 
all  of  which  are  high  when  compared  to  the 
studies  Just  described. 

1.  the  average  annual  utilization  rate  will 
reach  a  level  of  between  IVi  to  2%  per  year; 

2.  the  average  number  of  services  will  be 


-Cummlngs,  N.,  Follette,  W.:  Psychiatric 
Services  and  Medical  Utilization  In  a  Pre- 
paid Health  Plan  Setting,  Medical  Care,  Jan- 
uary-Pebruary,  1967,  Volume  5,  No.  1. 

'  The  demonstration  program  provided  out- 
patient and  Inpatient  psychiatric  treatment 
with  no  upper  limit  on  the  number  of  serv- 
ices and  with  no  cost  to  the  patient. 

•Fink,  R.:  Financing  Outpatient  Mental 
Health  Care  Through  Psychiatric  Insurance, 
Mental  Hygiene,  April  1967,  Volume  55,  No.  2. 
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about  15  services  per  year  for  each  patient 
treated; 

3.  group  therapy  services  will  constitute 
about  10%  of  all  mental  health  services  pro- 
vided; 

4.  the  proportion  of  Inpatient  mental 
health  services  will  Increase  from  about  the 
4%  found  In  the  demonstration  project  to 
about  10%. 

Final  and  conclusive  evidence  Is  not  yet 
available  as  to  whether  the  provision  of 
mental  health  services  results  in  reduced 
use  of  other  health  services. 

However,  the  evidence  from  the  HIP  ex- 
perience and  the  UAW  program  does  give 
impressive  data  establishing  the  fact  that 
mental  health  benefits  does  not  require  big 
Increases  in  premium. 

COMMUNITT  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS — A  VI- 
ABLE APPROACH  TO  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MEN- 
TAL   ILLNESS 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  of  1963  provided  Federal  matching  mon- 
ies for  the  development  of  Mental  Health 
Centers,  which  are  mandated  to  provide  five 
basic  services  Including  Inpatient,  outpa- 
tient, partial  hospitalization,  education- 
consultation,  and  emergency  services  to  pop- 
ulation areas  not  less  than  75,000  nor  more 
than  200.000  residents. 

The  Act  was  amended  most  recently  In 
1970  when  It  was  broadened  and  extended  to 
June  30,  1973. 

In  1969,  one  out  of  10  patient-care  episodes 
in  mental  health  facilities  In  the  United 
States  took  place  in  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers.  At  that  time  there  were  205 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  in  oper- 
ation, making  services  available  to  approxi- 
mately 10%  of  the  United  States  papulation. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  452  funded 
centers;  when  in  full  operation,  these  will 
serve  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
tion. 

The  median  length  of  stay  for  Inpatients 
in  a  Community  Mental  Health  Center  Is  18 
days,  which  is  similar  to  the  length  of  stay 
in  psychiatric  units  of  general  hospitals 
(17-18  days). 

Though  many  factors  Influence  change  In 
the  utilization  of  mental  health  services,  the 
Introduction  of  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  has  been  a  significant  factor  in  the 
remarkable  decrease  over  the  past  five  years 
In  the  resident  pxjpulatlon  of  State  Mental 
Hospitals.  The  decrease  In  resident  pxjpula- 
tion  between  1969  smd  1970  was  the  largest 
to  date,  a  drop  of  35,000  patients,  or  10%. 
In  a  sample  of  continuation  staffing  grrant 
applications,  about  half  the  centers  reported 
they  were  effecting  a  decline  in  the  use  of 
the  State  Mental  Hospital  serving  their 
catchment  areas.  However,  this  trend  Is  lim- 
ited by  other  factors.  State  Hospital  admis- 
sions for  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction, 
which  often  come  through  the  law  enforce- 
ment system,  have  been  increasing.  Also, 
when  Centers  first  begin  operation,  they 
have  a  pronounced  case-finding  effect  before 
they  have  adequate  resources  to  provide 
treatment  services  and  thus  may  temporarily 
Increase  admissions  to  State  Hospitals.  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  are  beginning 
to  serve  significant  numbers  of  alcoholics 
and  drug  users.  In  1969,  7%  (18.000)  of  total 
admissions  to  Community  Health  Centers 
were  alcoholics  and  2%  (4,500)  were  drug 
addicts. 

Community  Mental  Health  Centers  have 
brought  many  agencies  together  Into  a  co- 
ordinated system  of  mental  health  care.  Near- 
ly 1,600  different  agencies  are  currently  affil- 
iated with  452  funded  centers.  A  special 
study  of  affiliation  agreements  In  nine  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  found  that  of 
a  total  of  68  mental  health  service  agencies 
located  in  their  catchment  areas,  64  were 
affiliated  with  the  centers  providing  coordi- 
nated services.  At  the  present  time,  about 
one-third  (111  of  316)  of  the  State  Hospitals 
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In  the  country  are  formally  Incorporated  Into 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  programs 
through  affiliation  agreements. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  SHOULD  FACILI- 
TATE THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITT  MEN- 
TAL   HEALTH    CENTERS 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  enactment  of 
"National  Health  Insurance"  presents  at  once 
an  opportunity  and  threat,  for,  depending  on 
its  terms.  It  can  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  the  development  of  comprehensive  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers,  or  it  can  re- 
sult In  their  economic  starvation.  Stimula- 
tion of  growth  will  result  if  compensation  for 
treatment  In  these  settings  Is  given  favorable 
terms.  Starvation  will  occur  if  a  program  Is 
adopted  with  little  or  no  mental  health  cov- 
erage followed  by  withdrawal  of  existing 
federal  financing  of  comprehensive  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers. 

We.  therefore,  are  scrutinizing  each  pro- 
posal for  federal  financing  of  health  care  with 
this  overriding  question  in  mind:  Will  its 
enactment  facilitate  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive community  mental  health  cen- 
ters? 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  PROVISIONS  IN 
NATIONAL    HEALTH    INSURANCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  close 
by  presenting  the  following  Principles 
for  Mental  Health  Provisions  In  National 
Health  Insurance,  as  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Mental  Health  In  June,  1971. 

Scope 

Programs  in  mental  Illness  should  cover  a 
broad  range  of  activities  Including  preven- 
tion; active  treatment,  both  inpatient  and 
outpatient;  rehabilitation  and  long-term  care 
and  there  should  be  continuing  evaluation  of 
all  programs.  Collateral  services  to  families  of 
the  mentally  ill  should  be  Included. 

We  cannot  accept  another  Insurance  pro- 
gram which,  in  the  name  of  economy  does 
not  in  fact  Insure  individuals  against  In- 
tolerable losses.  This  Is  neither  humane  nor 
financially  defensible. 

Limitations 

There  should  be  no  limitations  as  to  age. 
sex  or  condition.  Any  limits  on  mental  health 
services  should  be  structured  to  encourage 
the  development  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  and  to  discourage  over-utili- 
zation on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  the  pro- 
vider. Limitations  should  be  determined  by 
regulations  based  on  clinical  experience  and 
subject  to  approval  of  Citizens'  Boards. 

Professional  services 

Payment  should  be  provided  for  individual 
visits  to  psychiatrists  and  other  qualified 
therapists.  There  should  be  no  patient  fee  or 
co-insurance  for  at  least  the  first  seven  visits 
per  spell  of  Illness. 

Clinical  outpatient  services 

There  should  be  full  compensation  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  qualified  clinics,  or  com- 
prehensive Mental  Health  Centers.  Home 
visits  by  qualified  staff  members  of  such  fa- 
cilities should  also  be  covered.  Reimbursed 
services  in  a  clinical  outpatient  setting 
should  Include  services  provided  by  all  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  the  treatment  program. 

Partial  hospitalization 
Costs  of  partial  bo^>ltallzation  should  be 
fully  paid  without  regard  to  the  setting,  sub- 
ject only  to  qualification. 

Inpatient  services 
Provisions  for  coverage  of  inpatient  serv- 
ices should  be  structured  to  encourage: 

(a)  Evolution  and  development  of  compre- 
hensive Community  Mental  Health  Centers, 
and 

(b)  Improvement  of  public  mental  hospi- 
tals. There  should  be  a  requirement  that 
these  two  systems  be  adequately  linked  so  as 
to  provide  a  continuum  of  services  to  all 
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Prescribed  drugs 
Prescribed  drugs  should  be  available  with- 
out separate  charge  to  the  consiuner. 

Education  and  consultation/research  and 
evaluation 
The  Important  functions  of  education, 
consultation,  research  and  evaluation  should 
continue  to  be  funded  through  grant  mecha- 
nisms. They  should  be  encouraged  In  all 
mental  health  settings. 

Manpower  and  training 
To  be  truly  effective,  any  flnal  plan  must 
automatically  Influence  and  facilitate  the  re- 
cruitment, training  and  geographcaJ  distri- 
bution of  all  categories  of  manpower  neces- 
sary to  a  comprehensive  mental  health  pro- 
gram. 

Citizens'  boards 
There  should  be  boards  of  citizens  with 
ultimate  responsibility  for  governing  the  pro- 
gram. They  should  set  standards  and  estab- 
lish continuing  vigorous  evaluation  of  all 
providers.  This  must  include  both  individuals 
and  organizations  who  seek  payment  under 
National  Health  Insurance.  There  should  be 
substantial  representation  on  all  the  Citi- 
zens' Boards  from  minority  groups  and  the 
poor  and  fr:>m  professional  and  lay  persons 
with  knowledge  In  mental  health  and  mental 
illness.  Laymen  so  serving  should  not  be  en- 
gaged In  providing  services  to  the  mentally 
ill  and  should  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
Boards. 

Method  of  payment 
The   program   must   permit    participation 
by  quallfled  providers  with  options  as  to  pre- 
payment or  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

As  programs  emerge  which  are  demon- 
strably more  efficient  than  others  they  should 
be  rewarded  by  preferential  funding. 

Discrimination 

All  providers  shall  be  required  to  provide 
services  to  all  persons  regardless  of  race 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ability  to  pay. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  inviting  us 
to  present  our  views  on  National  Health  In- 
surance, this  decade's  most  Important  health 
proposal. 


LONG-DELAYED  JUSTICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wheels  of  government,  like  the  mills  of 
God.  grind  exceedingly  slow,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  do  not  always  produce  just 
results.  The  case  of  the  Tjernagel  family 
m  Iowa  exemplifies  the  sometimes  mad- 
dening indiflference  of  huge  government 
bureaucracies  to  the  legitimate  claims  of 
the  Individual  citizens  they  are  supposed 
to  serve. 

On  December  8.  1968,  an  aircraft  be- 
lon^'ng  to  the  Iowa  National  Guard,  but 
flying  a  training  mission  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Fo-c,  cra.shed  into  the  Story  County 
farm  of  Peter  Tjernagel  and  completely 
de.'trcypd  it.  In  the  ensuing  40  months, 
both  State  ani  Federal  Governments  de- 
nied their  responsibility  for  the  dam- 
ages. The  widowed  Mrs.  Tjernagel,  de- 
p  ived  of  rightful  compensation,  has 
be:n  forced  to  depend  on  the  charity  of 
her  children. 

The  clear  inequity  of  the  case  has 
aroKscd  considerable  public  indignation 
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in  Iowa,  as  the  following  articles  from 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  the  Ames 
Daily  Tribune  will  show — and  rightly  so. 
This  intolerable  inaction  camiot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  Justice  delayed  for  so 
long  is  in  effect  justice  denied.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  insure  that  their  Government 
serves  their  needs.  I  have  urged  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  hold  hearings  im- 
mediately on  the  private  bill  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable H.  R.  Gross,  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tjernagel.  The  justice  of  her  claim  must 
be  publicized  and  due  compensation  paid 
to  her  at  long  last. 

The  newspaper  articles  follow : 
(From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Apr.  9,  1972] 
Plea  for  Payment  to  Iowa  Victim 

The  Iowa  attorney  general's  office  has 
asked  Richard  G.  Klelndienst  of  the  United 
States  Justice  Department  to  change  his 
opinion  about  paying  the  claims  of  Mrs. 
Marie  Tjernagel  of  Story  City  for  damages 
from  an  Air  Guard  Jet  plane  crash  40  months 
ago. 

In  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Budget  and  Management  last  January, 
Klelndienst  opposed  prlvat'j  bills  offered  by 
Iowa  Senators  Jack  Mllle»  .<«id  Harold  E. 
Hughes  and  Representative  H.  R.  Gross  for 
payment  of  claims  to  Mrs.  Tjernagel  and 
others  who  suffered  damages  from  the  Dec.  9, 
1968.  plane  crash  near  Story  City. 

HOME   destroyed 

The  crash  destroyed  the  Tjernagel  farm 
home  and  possessions.  The  family  received  a 
$5,000  emergency  payment  from  the  Air 
Force  shortly  after  the  accident. 

But  since  then,  claims  for  $133,000  In  dam- 
ages by  the  TJernagels  and  several  others 
have  been  lost  In  a  dispute  over  who  Is  liable. 
Iowa  or  the  U.S. 

The  Air  Force  refuses  to  pay  the  damages 
for  fear  of  establishing  precedent;  so  does 
the  state,  which  claims  the  plane  was  on  a 
federal  mission  at  the  time  of  the  crash. 

In  the  latest  move  In  the  Tjernagel  case, 
John  E.  Beamer.  special  assistant  to  the  Iowa 
attorney  general,  wrote  Klelndienst  that  be- 
cause of  Klelndlensfs  opposition  to  the  bills 
of  Senators  Miller  and  Hughes  and  Repre- 
fentatiVD  Gross  the  Judge  advocate  general's 
office  of  the  Pentagon  refused  to  participate 
In  a  settlement  of  the  matter. 

In  his  letter  to  K'elndienst.  Beamer  said 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department  "apparently  was 
unaware  of  commifnents  made"  by  the  Air 
Force  In  the  case. 

ON  federal  mission 

Beamer  said  the  record  shows  without  dis- 
pute that  the  plane  in  the  crash  was  on  a 
federal  mission  and  that  from  Dec.  9.  1968. 
until  May  14.  1971.  the  Air  Force  Indicated' 
to  the  TJernagels  and  state  officials  that 
the  Air  Force  was  "assuming  complete  re- 
sponslbUIty"  for  claims  resulting  from  the 
crash. 

"The  people  of  Iowa  have  questioned  why 
the  state  and  federal  governments  cannot  co- 
operate to  the  extent  of  agreeing  to  pay  the 
victims  Immediately  and  then  fight  it  out 
later  as  to  who  is  responsible,"  Beamer  said 
In  his  letter  to  Klelndienst. 

Beamer  said  such  a  "remedy  would  cer- 
tainly be  acceptable  to  the  state." 

Beamer  compared  the  Tjernagel  dilemma  to 
the  situation  of  Clarence  McCarvUle,  59,  and 
his  86-year-old  mother,  Emma,  after  their 
farm  home  was  destroyed  by  a  Wlsconsm  air 
guard  Jet  crash  near  Cresco  Mar.  5.  1968. 

Since  the  crash,  the  McCarvUles  have  lived 
In  a  chicken  coop  on  their  farm  site.  Air  Force 
officials  told  the  attorneys  for  the  McCarvllles 
they  must  sue  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to  re- 
cover damages. 
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"It  Is  now  more  than  four  years  since  the 
crash  occurred  and  the  McCarvlUes  are  stUl 
living  In  a  chicken  coop."  Beamer  said. 

Beamer  also  told  Klelndienst  that  on 
Mar.  28  (last  Tuesday),  the  Iowa  attorney 
general's  office  received  "yet  another  claim 
for  damages  involving  a  military  aircraft." 

The  claim  is  for  $41,126.43  for  damage 
caused  by  an  Army  Guard  U6A  DeHavlland 
Beaver  fixed  wing  aircraft  during  a  heavy 
storm  last  JiUy  8  at  the  Nevada,  la.,  airport. 

A  letter  from  Joseph  H.  Rotise,  acting 
chief.  Army  claims  service,  Fort  Meade,  Md., 
said  a  claim  filed  by  F  &  H  Enterprises  for 
$41,126.43  In  damages  to  Its  helicopter  when 
It  was  hit  by  the  Iowa  Army  Guard  plane 
during  the  storm  should  be  paid  by  the  state. 

The  National  Guard  pUot  "followed  pru- 
dent procedures  in  tying  down"  his  aircraft 
but  the  tie  down  ropes  furnished  by  the 
Nevada  airport  were  not  "of  sufficient  vital- 
ity" to  hold  the  plane  In  place  In  the  winds  of 
80  miles  an  hour.  Rouse  said  in  his  letter  to 
Nevada  officials. 

ARMY  DAMAGE  CLAIM 

Beamer  termed  the  Army  request  for  com- 
pensation from  the  state  "incredible"  and 
said  under  the  amended  Iowa  tort  claims  act, 
effective  July  1,  1970,  "claims  of  this  type  are 
specifically  excluded." 

"State  officials  question  if  we  will  ever 
see  the  end  to  these  claims  involving  mili- 
tary aircraft,"  Beamer  wrote  Klelndienst. 

"In  the  light  of  this  background,  we  urge 
you  to  reconsider  your  position  as  to  not 
Jeopardize  any  payments  to  the  TJernagels 
or  McCarvllles  based  on  prior  commitments 
and  assumed  responsibilities  by  the  Air 
Force." 

Mrs.  TJernagel's  husband,  Peter,  died  at 
the  age  of  58  a  month  after  the  Jet  crash 
destroyed  their  home  northeast  of  Story  City. 

Since  then  Mrs.  Tjernagel  has  lived  in  Story 
City.  She  has  two  sons,  Michael  and  Martin, 
and  two  daxighters,  Sigrid  and  Ingeborg. 

When  U.S.  Representative  Neal  Smith 
(Dem.,  la.)  inquired  about  the  Tjernagel 
claim  last  September  he  was  told  by  an  Air 
Force  officer  the  responsibility  for  paying  the 
claim  was  the  state's. 

Air  Force  view 

"The  Air  Force  has  been  unable  to  identify 
any  individuals  in  authority  who  promised 
either  the  state  of  Iowa  or  the  claimants  that 
the  Air  Force  would  settle  and  pay  their 
claims,"  said  Air  Force  Col.  James  J.  Shepard 
in  a  letter  to  Congressman  Smith. 

"The  state  of  Iowa  was  aware  of  the  cause 
of  the  crash,"  Shepard  wrote.  "The  ac- 
cident .  .  .  was  determined  to  have  been 
caused  through  pilot  error  in  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  engage  in  acrobatic  flying  at 
altitudes  too  low  and  at  speeds  too  fast  to 
permit  recovery  of  the  aircraft. 

"This  activity  is  In  violation  of  Section 
328.14,  Iowa  code,  and  constitutes  a  breach  of 
due  care  in  the  circumstances. 

"The  statutes,  case  law  of  Iowa  and  col- 
lateral investigation  demonstrate  that  an 
adequate  remedy  exists  at  law  against  Iowa 
for  those  damages. 

"Therefore,  no  administrative  payment 
may  be  made  by  the  United  States.  Claim- 
ants' attorney  was  advised  of  the  Air  Force 
denial  on  that  basis  by  letter  May  14,  1971." 

(Prom  the  Ames.  Iowa.  Daily  Tribune, 
Apr.  6.  19721 
The   Tjernagel   Case 
It  would  seem   to  be  quite  clear  that  a 
majority  of  the  public  which  has  been  told 
about   the   case  of  the   Tjernagel  family  of 
Story  City  agree  something  should  be  done. 
Primarily,  that  something  takes — In  their 
opinion — the  shape  of  some  sort  of  finan- 
cial  compensation  for  the  damage  done  to 
the  family's  farm  home  and  the  injuries  they 
have  sustained. 
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The  Tjernagel  family  farm  was  the  scene 
of  the  crtish  of  an  Iowa  Air  National  Guard 
Jet  aircraft  on  Dec.  8,  1968.  The  two  airmen 
In  the  plane  were  killed;  the  fire  which  fol- 
lowed the  crash  destroyed  most  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  farm,  and  the  family  moved  off 
the  farm  to  Story  City,  where  Peter  Tjernagel 
the  husband  and  father,  died  less  than  two 
months  later.  Since  then  the  Tjernagel 
family  has  sustained  one  setback  after 
another. 

It  would  seem  that  those  who  serve  the 
public  would  seek  to  provide  for  the  public 
will,  and  find  some  way  to  help  the  family. 
But  alas,  more  than  three  years  after  the 
event,  no  way  has  been  found  by  either  state 
or  federal  officials  to  meet  the  need.  Only  a 
$5,000  "emergency"  grant  to  them  has  been 
made;   no  other  provision  has  come  along. 

However,  the  token  payment — for  obvious- 
ly this  is  all  it  has  been — might  be  taken 
as  an  admission  of  responsibility  of  some 
kind  at  the  federal  level. 

Moreover,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  seme  form  of  compensation  has  been 
paid  to  the  families  of  the  two  Air  National 
Guard  aviators  who  were  pilot  and  radar 
observer  in  the  aircraft  that  crashed  into  the 
Tjernagel  farm  on  that  cold  December  eve- 
ning. It  would  be  in  the  normal  order  of 
things  that  the  death  benefits  payable  to 
beneficiaries  of  military  personnel  who  die 
while  on  active  duty  would  have  been  .paid 
as  a  matter  of  routine. 

State  officials  contend  the  State  of  Iowa 
is  not  liable  in  this  case  because  the  aircraft 
was  on  a  federal  mission  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  Federal  officials  contend  that  the 
aircraft  Is  state-owned,  and  thtis  the  respon- 
sibility lies  with  the  state  of  Iowa. 

At  this  impasse,  the  point  where  no  one 
seems  inclined  to  offer  a  solution — and  the. 
thing  about  the  whole  affair  that  apparently 
Intenses  the  public  most  of  all  is  that  there 
has  been  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  any 
official  parties  to  find  some  way  in  which  the 
Tjernagel  family  can  be  helpyed.  The  substan- 
tial size  of  the  loss  serves  to  add  to  the  indig- 
nation. Had  the  loss  been  smaller,  it  would 
be  possible  for  it  to  be  overlooked  easily; 
In  the  case  of  the  Tjernagel  family,  the  large 
amount  of  harm,  the  continuing  inconven- 
ience and  the  need  of  the  entire  family  for 
some  help  compound  the  damage. 

We  believe  the  public  seeks,  for  the  TJer- 
nagels, not  relief,  not  charity,  but  Justice. 
We  think  It's  time  some  public  official  accepts 
the  responsibilty  for  finding  some  route  to 
Justice  for  the  family.  We  also  believe  it  is 
most  reasonable  for  this  Just  compensation 
to  come  from  federal  officials  on  whose 
orders — or  the  orders  of  their  predecessors — 
the  plane  was  in  the  air  on  that  night. 
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LONG-RANGE  MISSILE  SYSTEM 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA ITVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  por- 
tion of  our  nuclear  arsenal  that  is  based 
at  sea  is  almost  universally  seen  as  more 
secure  and  less  provocative  than  our 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  our  strategic  bombers.  Con- 
gress should  approve  programs  that  im- 
prove the  survivability  of  our  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles — SLBM's.  But 
we  shall  be  squandering  this  Nation's 
limited  resources  if  we  endorse  without 
change  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1973  strategic  systems  proposals. 
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For  too  long  Congress  has  uncritically 
approved  every  strategic  arms  request 
that  is  sent  to  it  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Our  aim  in  this  look  at  ULMS 
is  to  eliminate  from  the  administration's 
proposals  costly  and  excessive  elements 
not  needed  now  for  our  security. 

We  find  that  funding  the  new  ULMS  1 
missile  is  a  prudent  way  to  add  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  existing  SLBM  force.  The 
longer  range  of  the  ULMS  1  missile  will 
expand  the  ocean  area  in  which  our  sub- 
marines can  patrol  while  remaining  in 
range  of  assigned  targets,.  Less  time  will 
be  spent  in  transit  to  patrol  areas  and 
better  onstation  availability  will  result. 
The  larger  area  in  which  our  submarines 
will  be  able  to  hide  when  ULMS  1  is  de- 
ployed in  existing  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines will  also  complicate  the  anti- 
submarine— ASW — task  of  any  nation 
seeking  to  track  our  boats. 

But  an  accelerated  program  of  con- 
struction of  new,  larger  submarines — 
ULMS — is  imprudent  since  no  discernible 
threat  requires  the  crash  program  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  The  waste 
inherent  in  a  too-rapid  ULMS  program 
will  add  to  the  taxpayer  s  burden  with- 
out justification. 

There  is  another  way  to  enhance  the 
security  of  our  SLBM  force.  Little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  arms  control  in 
the  area  of  ASW.  But  if  restrictions  on 
ASW  capabilities  could  be  negotiated, 
SLBM  forces  would  remain  invulner- 
able. In  combination  with  an  ABM  limi- 
tation, an  ASW  agreement  would  pro- 
duce a  secure  and  stable  nuclear  deter- 
rent force.  As  we  point  out  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  our  paper : 

The  long-range  prospects  for  a  stable  mu- 
tual deterrence  may  well  depend  on  the  con- 
tinued survivability  of  sea-based  deterrent 
forces.  Accordingly,  much  more  attention 
should  be  directed  In  the  future  to  this  ASW 
problem. 

ASW  talks  at  SALT  should  be  a  prior- 
ity item. 
The  report  on  ULMS  follows : 

Report  on  ULMS,  a  Research  Paper 
(Sponsored  by  Senators  Alan  Cranston,  Wil- 
liam Proxmire,  and  Mark  O.  Hatfield; 
Representatives  Jonathan  Bingham,  Rob- 
ert F.  Drinan,  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Mi- 
chael Harrington,  John  E.  Moss.  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse,  William  F.  Ryan,  and  Fred 
Schwengel — For  consideration  by  the 
Military  Spending  Committee,  Senator 
William  Proxmire,  Chairman;  Congress- 
man Ogden  R.  Reid,  vice-chairman  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law) 

SUMMARY    AND   CONCLUSIONS 

The  Navy's  Undersea  Long-Range  Missile 
System  (ULMS)  has  been  in  the  study  and 
design  phase  since  its  Inc^tlon  In  1969.  We 
have  supported  the  ULMS  program  in  the 
past  as  a  long-range  hedge  against  threats  to 
and  as  an  eventual  replacement  for  our 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  mlssUe-firlng  subma- 
rines. We  agree  with  the  Administration 
that  our  sea-based  deterrent  has  the  best 
prospects  of  all  our  strategic  offensive  sys- 
tems for  long-term  survivability,  and  we 
fully  support  all  efforts  necessary  to  preserve 
its  strength  and  survivability. 

The  ULMS  program  was  funded  last  year 
at  a  lev^l  of  $104.8  million.  This  year's  re- 
quest— including  $36  million  in  presently 
deferred  supplemental  fiscal  1972  funding — 
is  $977  million.  Approximately  $330  million 
of  the  pending  request  is  earmarked  for  work 
on  a  new  long-range  missile  system  (ULMS 
1)  and  the  balance  for  new  submarine  devel- 
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opment  and  production  work.  It  Is  the  Navy's 
present  intention  to  be  able  to  deploy  the 
new  missile  in  our  current  submarines  in 
1977  and  the  first  new  ULMS  submarine  in 
late  1978. 

There  are  two  possible  Justifications  for  the 
almost  10-fold  Increase  in  fiscal  1973  ULMS 
funding.  It  can  be  viewed,  first,  as  a  response 
to  Soviet  submarine  fieet  expansion,  and 
second,  as  a  modernization  and  replacement 
program  for  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  sub- 
marines. We  do  not  believe  that  large-scale 
funding  for  a  new  submarine  system  as  op- 
posed to  funding  for  a  new  long-range  mis- 
sile system  can  be  adequately  Justified  on 
either  of  these  grounds  at  this  time. 

Soviet  Submarine  Expansion.  It  is  true 
that  the  Soviets  have  already  deployed  25 
Yankee  class  ballistic  missile  submarines  and 
that  another  17  are  now  under  construction. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  deployment  of  all  those 
submarines  by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1973 
would  give  the  Soviets  one  more  modern 
ballistic  missile  submarine  with  sixteen  more 
sea-based  missiles  than  the  United  States. 
WhUe  this  Soviet  buildup  is  grounds  for  seri- 
ous concern,  it  does  not  Justify  an  accelerated 
new  submarine  construction  program  at  the 
present  time. 

For  one  thing,  numbers  of  submarines  and 
sea-based  missiles  are  only  two  indicators  of 
a  nation's  sea-based  deterrent  strength.  Such 
factors  as  numbers  of  warheads,  submarine 
detectabillty,  missile  range,  and  geographi- 
cal considerations  also  play  an  Important 
role.  And  In  each  of  these  areas  the  United 
States  has  and  will  enjoy  for  some  time  to 
come  significant  advantages  over  the  Soviets. 

Second,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
additional  improvements  in  their  sea-based 
deterrent  the  Soviets  may  undertake  or  what 
success  they  wUl  enjoy  in  their  endeavors. 
They  may  seek  to  deploy  considerably  more 
than  42  ballistic  missile  submarines,  or  they 
may  stop  at  or  near  that  number.  They  may 
or  may  not  seek  to  put  in  their  present  sub- 
marines longer  range  missiles  with  Independ- 
ently targetable  weapons  to  match  the 
Poseidon  program. 

It  is  time  that  the  Soviets  have  developed 
a  new  SLBM  with  a  range  equal  to  that  of 
Poseidon;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  have 
yet  to  conduct  one  successful  MIRV  flight 
test  of  either  a  land-based  or  sea-based  mis- 
sile. 

Third,  an  accelerated  new  submarine  con- 
struction program  Is  not  needed  now  to  pro- 
tect United  States  interests  against  this  ill- 
defined  Soviet  threat.  Even  under  scenarios 
much  worse  than  might  be  expected,  we 
could  defer  such  action  for  one  or  two  years 
yet  still  respond  in  plenty  of  time  to  prevent 
the  Soviets  from  gaining  any  significant  ad- 
vantages In  sea-based  deterrent  strength. 

Fourth,  an  accelerated  new  submarine  con- 
struction program  now  could  Jeopardize  SALT 
negotiations  for  numerical  limitations  on  the 
size  of  sea-based  deterrent  forces.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  increased  this  prospect  by 
Its  Implication  that  work  on  ULMS  might 
proceed  with  little  change  in  the  current 
timetable  even  If  such  limitations  were 
achieved,  as  a  replacement  rather  than  a 
supplement  to  our  Polaris  submarines.  If 
ULMS,  In  fact,  is  not  negotiable,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  It  could  provide  the  Soviets 
with  Incentive  to  accept  such  limitations. 

We  could  have  a  much  better  bargaining 
position  at  SALT  If  we  proceeded  now  with 
work  on  a  new  long-range  missile  system 
only.  Initiation  of  such  work  would  serve  as 
ample  evidence  of  our  determination  to  pro- 
tect our  sea-based  deterrent.  A  new  sub- 
marine construction  program  would  be  the 
logical  next  step  if  sea-based  force  limita- 
tions are  not  achieved. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  should  not  allow 
Soviet  expenditure  of  $100  million  on  a  42d 
ballistic  missile  submarine  to  propel  us  Into 
a  $30  billion  Investment  on  ULMS  and  the 
world  Into  a  new  sea-based  arms  race.  As 
President  Nixon  noted  in  his  recent  foreign 
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policy  message  to  the  Congress:  "Tbe  capa- 
bilities of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  have  reached  a  point  where  our  pro- 
grams need  not  be  driven  by  fear  of  minor 
quantitative  Imbalances." 

There  are  other  positive  risks,  too.  Inherent 
In  the  present  accelerated  program  for  ULMS 
development — risks  of  cost  growth  and  sched- 
ule slippage  and  risks  of  premature  com- 
mitment to  an  ill-advised  design. 

Modernization  and  Replacement.  An  ac- 
celerated new  submarine  construction  pro- 
gram cannot  be  Justified  any  time  in  the 
near  future  simply  as  a  necessary  modifica- 
tion and  replacement  of  our  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  submarines. 

First,  none  of  our  current  submarines  will 
reach  the  end  of  their  projected  25-30  year 
service  lives  until  the  1985-1990  time  period. 
The  prospect  of  physical  obsolescence  can- 
not be  used  to  Justify  anything  like  a  1978 
initial  deployment  date  for  a  new  replace- 
ment submarine. 

Second,  all  foreseeable  prospects  for  tech- 
nological obsolescence  can  be  countered  Just 
as  effectively  by  appropriate  modifications  to 
current  submarines  as  by  the  development 
of  replacements  for  them.  Incorporation  of  a 
new  longer  range  missile  system,  such  as  the 
UUHS  1,  would  Increase  their  survivability. 
Improve  target  coverage,  and  increase  their 
time  on  station.  It  Is  also  probable  that 
putative  ULMS  advantages  such  as  quietness 
of  operation  and  reduced  maintenance  times 
could  also  be  reduced  by  a  gradual  modifica- 
tion program.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
believe  that  money  spent  for  new  submarine 
replacements  would  be  money  wasted  at  the 
present  time. 

Third,  money  spent  now  might  be  money 
wasted  for  another  reason  as  well.  While  our 
current  submarines  are  secure  today  from 
Soviet  ASW  techniques — and  while  they 
could  be  made  more  so  by  an  appropriate 
modernization  program— we  know  very  little 
about  the  long-term  nature  of  the  ASW 
threat.  What  form  the  threat  will  take,  and 
what  steps  will  be  required  to  counter  it.  It 
Is  impossible  to  predict  at  the  present  time. 
There  Is  a  danger,  therefore,  that  any  new 
submarines  we  build  today  could  be  rendered 
obsolete  in  much  the  same  way  and  at  much 
the  same  time  as  the  submarines  we  now 
have. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  ULMS  program, 
as  presently  structured,  can  be  Justified.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  oppose  that  program  and  make 
the  following  recommendations  for  an  al- 
ternative course  of  action.  The  fiscal  year 
1973  Impact  of  these  recommendations  would 
be  to  reduce  the  Administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  ULMS  from  $977  million  to  $380 
million.  This  amount  would  still  permit  a 
major  InltUtive  in  fiscal  year  1973  to  In- 
crease the  survivability  of  our  sea-based  nu- 
cleso'  deterrent. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  We  call  upon  the  President  to  express 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
fer for  one  year  the  accelerated  development 
of  a  new  submarine  system,  in  return  only 
for  Soviet  agreement  to  serious  negotiations 
at  SALT  on  the  subject  of  sea-based  force 
limitations.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  able  to  obtain  such  a  com- 
mitment from  the  Soviets  during  his  Mos- 
cow trip  In  May,  at  which  time  an  interim 
SALT  agreement  restricting  ABMs  and  land- 
based  missiles  is  now  expected  to  be  signed. 

(2)  If  such  a  commitment  is  obtained,  the 
United  States  should  make  clear  that  its 
continued  restraint  during  subsequent  ne- 
gotiations will  be  directly  dependent  on  the 
restraint  exercized  by  the  Soviets  themselves. 
In  our  view,  such  restraint  will  be  shown  If 
both  sides  forego  major  additional  ballistic 
missile  submarine  construction  activities  and 
confine  their  efforts  to  improving  the  capa- 
bilities of  their  ctirrent  submarine  fleets.  If 
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such  restraint  Is  exercized — and  there  are  no 
developments  threatening  the  survivability 
of  existing  sea-based  forces — there  should  be 
ample  time  for  negotiations  to  proceed  with- 
out simultaneous  submarine  buildups  on 
either  side. 

(3)  Approximately  $650  million  of  the  $977 
million  fiscal  year  1973  ULMS  request  now 
pending  Is  earmarked  for  work  on  a  new  sub- 
marine and  its  non-mlssUe  subsystems.  If  a 
Soviet  commitment  to  negotiations  is  ob- 
tained, we  believe  that  $600  million  of  this 
amount  should  be  disallowed.  Such  action 
would  provide  for  a  slight  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1972  ULMS  funding  of  roughly  $40 
million  for  non-missile  work.  We  believe  that 
$50  million  should  be  more  than  adequate 
in  fiscal  year  1973  to  continue  Navy  sub- 
marine design  studies  and  preliminary  de- 
velopment work. 

(4)  In  allocating  this  $50  million  to  specific 
uses,  the  Navy  should  be  guided  by  two  ob- 
jectives. First,  it  should  seek  to  reduce  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  the  risk  of  cost 
growth  and  schedule  slippage  which  would 
be  inherent  In  a  decision  to  greatly  accelerate 
the  pace  of  ULMS  development  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  Second,  it  should  minimize  as  much  as 
possible  the  risk  of  premature  commitment 
to  a  particular  submarine  design.  Major  de- 
velopment expenditures  on  a  new  propulsion 
plant,  especially,  should  be  avoided  at  this 
time. 

(5)  During  the  next  year  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Congress  should 
conduct  an  in-depth  review  of  alternative 
new  submarine  designs.  Special  attention 
should  be  focused  on  the  Navy's  present  plan 
to  build  new  submarines  which  would  be 
faster  and  much  larger  than  our  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  fleet.  It  should  be  clearly  demon- 
strated that  all  costly  design  requirements 
are  Justified  by  a  clear-cut  military  need. 

(8)  Approximately  $330  million  of  the 
pending  ULMS  request  is  earmarked  for  work 
on  the  new  ULMS  1  missile  system.  This 
funding  should  be  fully  approved.  Develop- 
ment of  a  long-range  missile  system — to- 
gether with  other  modifications  to  our  cur- 
rent submarines  on  which  the  Navy  Is  now 
working — will  significantly  enhance  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  present  fleet  against  all 
foreseeable  threats.  If  development  of  this 
new  missile  system  proceeds  at  the  presently 
projected  rate,  it  should  be  available  for 
initial  deployment  in  1977.  In  the  absence  of 
any  major  change  in  the  ASW  threat,  both 
the  new  missile  and  our  current  submarines 
should  remain  an  Integral  part  of  our  sea- 
based  deterrent  well  Into  the  1990s. 

(7)  The  Navy  should  accord  high  priority 
to  its  current  "SSBN  Defense"  program,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  identify  and  develop 
suitable  counters  to  new  ASW  techniques 
which  could  Jeopardize  our  Polaris  and  Po- 
seidon fleet.  The  knowledge  gained  from  this 
program  should  be  used  to  make  future  re- 
ductions in  the  detectabillty  of  that  fleet  and 
as  a  continuing  source  of  ideas  for  new  sub- 
marine desijrns. 

(8)  If  SALT  negotiations  proceed  well,  the 
Navy  timetable  for  a  new  submarine  con- 
struction program  should  be  determined  both 
by  changes  in  the  ASW  threat  and  the  even- 
tual need  to  replace  our  current  submarines. 
Such  a  program  should  be  undertaken  in 
sufficient  time  to  meet  any  changes  in  the 
ASW  threat  which  have  been  Identified  and 
which  cannot  be  countered  by  modiflcations 
to  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  fleet.  Unless  such 
threat  changes  have  been  identlfled,  It  ^^hould 
not  be  necessary  to  move  beyond  t>  udy 
and  design  phase  of  a  new  subma.  in- 
struction program  until  flscal  1976  or  .uier. 
That  starting  date  would  provide  ample  time 
for  the  leisurely  development  of  a  new  sub- 
marine system. 

Even  If  development  times  were  stretched 
from  the  roughly  six  years  Implicit  In  the 
Administration's    present    timetable    to    as 
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much  as  10  years,  the  first  new  submarine 
would  still  be  avaUable  in  1985,  at  which  time 
the  oldest  of  our  current  submarines  would 
be  only  26  years  of  age.  It  would  then  be  pos- 
sible— with  a  construction  rate  as  low  as  two 
or  three  submarines  per  year  thereafter — to 
replace  all  our  current  submarines  Inside 
their  projected  30  year  lives.  We  believe  that 
ttils  timetable,  either  the  development  or 
production  phases  of  which  could  be  com- 
pressed if  the  threat  required,  makes  much 
more  sense  than  the  commitment  now  of 
vast  sums  to  a  new  submarine  system  of  un- 
known long-term  value. 

(9)  As  soon  as  possible,  the  issue  of  re- 
strictions on  strategic  ASW  operations  should 
be  placed  high  on  the  SALT  agenda.  Our  sea- 
based  missile  submarines  are  now  secure  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  but  the  possibility  of 
a  new  ASW  breakthrough — one  which  cannot 
be  countered  by  any  new  submarine  design — 
cannot  be  dismissed  out  of  hand.  We  recog- 
nize that  restrictions  on  ASW  research  are 
not  now  feasible,  since  compliance  with  them 
could  not  be  verified.  It  should  not  be  im- 
possible, however,  to  work  out  verifiable  re- 
strictions on  the  actual  deployment  of 
strategic  ASW  systems  or  on  the  use  of  such 
systems  when  deployed. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  our 
conclusions  and  reconunendatlons  follows. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Navys  ULMS  program  was  Initiated  in 
1969  to  provide  a  long-term  hedge  against 
threats  to  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  sub- 
marines and  an  eventual  replacement  for 
them.  The  program  has  been  in  the  study 
and  design  phase  since  that  time.  Funding 
requests  have  been  small,  but  growing,  and 
the  parameters  of  the  new  program  have 
been  rather  Ill-defined  until  recent  months. 

Three  factors  have  recently  combined, 
however,  to  make  fiscal  year  1973  a  year  of 
decision  for  ULMS  within  the  Executive 
branch  and  to  influence  the  decision  flnally 
made. 

First,  prior  year  funding  had  taken  the 
program  to  a  possible  Jumping  off  point.  A 
choice  had  to  be  made  for  the  flrst  time 
time  between  keeping  the  program  in  the 
preliminary  development  stage  and  moving 
forward  in  a  major  way. 

Second,  the  need  for  such  a  choice  had 
given  rise  to  a  dispute  within  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Navy  itself  over  the  most 
appropriate  course  for  ULMS  development. 
In  very  simple  terms,  some  experts  believed 
that  the  time  had  come  to  develop  and  build 
a  new  submarine  for  deployment  In  the  early 
1980s,  while  others  argued  that  a  new  sub- 
marine system  was  not  yet  needed,  since  all 
foreseeable  near-term  threats  could  be  coun- 
tered instead  by  incorporating  a  new  long- 
range  missile  system  in  the  present  Polaris 
and  Poseidon  fleet. 

such  was  the  substance  of  the  ULMS- 
EXPO  controversy  which  surfaced  briefly  In 
the  press  last  summer.  Development  of  the 
EXPO  (for  Extended  Range  Poseidon)  mis- 
sile, its  supporters  argued,  would  enable  us 
to  defer  major  development  expenditures  on 
ULMS  untu  at  least  the  mid-1970s,  with  no 
risk  to  the  long-term  survlvabUlty  of  our 
sea-based  nuclear  deterrent. 

This  ULMS-EXPO  controversy  was  fudged 
over,  rather  than  resolved.  In  the  Defense 
Department's  decision-making  process.  Sym- 
bolic of  this  fact  was  a  change  in  name  for 
EXPO.  To  minimize  its  apparent  "threat"  to 
the  ULMS  submarine  system,  it  was  renamed 
the  ULMS  1  missile  and  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  ULMS  development  program. 

The  scope  of  the  new  program  was  flrst  de- 
fined in  a  September,  1971  Development  Con- 
cept Paper  (DCP)  on  ULMS.  The  paper  called 
for  the  phased  development  of  both  a  new 
long-range  missile  system  for  our  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  submarines  and  a  new  submarine 
system.  Fiscal  year  1973  fimding  was  tenta- 
tively established  at  the  time  In  the  $400 
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minion  area,  with  the  major  part  of  the  total 
earmarked  for  work  on  the  new  missile.  At  the 
same  time,  sufficient  funds  for  submarine 
development  work  were  providetf'to  support 
a  1981  initial  deployment  date. 

Only  thereafter  did  a  third  factor  come 
into  play,  in  the  form  of  a  faster  than  ex- 
pected Soviet  submarine  buildup.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  commented  on  the  point  In 
his  recent  posture  statement  to  the  Con- 
gress: 

"The  Y-Class  ballistic  missile  submaHne 
force  of  the  Soviet  Union  coxild  be  as  large 
as  our  Polarls/Poseldon  force  by  the 
end  of  next  year,  rather  than  In  1974  as  I 
predicted  last  year." 

A  decision  was  therefore  made  in  Janu- 
ary to  accelerate  development  and  construc- 
tion work  on  the  new  ULMS  submarine  sys- 
tem. Fiscal  year  1973  funding  for  XTLMS  was 
set  at  $942  mlllian  and  an  additional  $35 
million  in  flscal  year  1972  supplemental 
funding  was  also  requested.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  decided  to  defer 
action  on  the  supplemental  request  and  to 
consider  It  In  conjunction  with  its  flscal  year 
1973  authorization  hearings. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  UliMS  pro- 
gram calls  for  the  development  of  a  new  sub- 
marine system  and  two  associated  missile 
systems.  The  submarine  Itself  would  be  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  our  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don submarines.  It  would  be  able  to  carry 
more  missiles  (20  to  24  per  boat,  compared 
to  16  for  Polaris  and  Poseidon),  at  a  faster 
maximum  speed,  and  It  would  incorporate 
the  latest  available  quieting  techniques.  The 
proposed  flscal  year  1973  funding  of  about 
$650  million  for  submarine  work  would  sup- 
port deployment  of  the  new  submarine  as 
early  as  1978.  Approval  of  this  funding  by 
Congress  would  probably  conmilt  us  to  that 
coiu-se.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Moot  noted  earlier  this  year:  "You  do  not 
move  this  fast  unless  you  Intend  to  build 
submarines  and  new  missiles." 

The  4.500  mile  ULMS  1  missUe  Is  stlU 
funded  in  the  new  program  at  essentially  the 
same  amount.  This  funding  Is  designed  to 
support  a  calendar  year  1977  deployment  of 
the  new  missile  In  our  current  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines.  Work  on  the  6.000  mile 
ULMS  2,  which  would  flt  only  In  the  new 
XTLMS  submarine,  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
a  later  date. 

The  Navy  has  said  little  for  the  public 
record  about  the  likely  long-term  costs  of 
the  ULMS  program.  Estimates  from  other 
sources,  however,  have  ranged  to  $30  billion 
for  a  30  submarine  program,  an  average  of 
$1  billion  per  ship  through  the  flrst  ten 
years  of  operation.  The  following  table,  based 
on  known  information  about  ULMS  and 
comparisons  with  the  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
programs,  shows  that  these  estimates  are  by 
no  means  unrealistic;  In  fact,  they  may  be 
low: 

TJ1.MS  PROGRAM    10- YEAR  SYSTEMS  COST 
PROJECTIONS 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 

Millions 
Submarine  costs,  Including  all  non- 
missile  subsystems  and  integration 

work $800 

•Maneuvering  reentry  vehicle  (MA 
RV)    development  for  new  missile 

systems   goo 

•Development  of  the  ULMS  1  mlssUe.  2, 100 
Developmemt  of  the  ULMS  2  missile.  .     1 ,  500 

Procurement 
Submarine  costs  (30  submarines  at 
an      average      ship      construction 

(SCN)  cost  of  $400  million) 12,000 

ULMS  1  missile  (supply  for  500 
launchers  at  an  average  cost  of  $8 
million  each,  including  spares,  in- 
tegration, etc.,  sufficient  for  31  Po- 
seidon submarines  or  a  somewhat 
smaller  mix  of  Poseidon  and  ULMS 
submarines) 4  qoO 
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ULMS  2  missile  (supply  for  600 
launchers  at  an  average  cost  of  $11 
million  each,  including  spares,  in- 
tegration, etc..  sufficient  for  30 
ULMS  submarines  with  20  tubes 
each)  6,600 

Operation  and  maintenance 
30  ships  at  an  average  of  $30  million 
per  year  for  10  years,  including  all 
ccsts  of  crews 9,000 

Dedicated  ULMS  refit  facilities 
1  facility  per  15  ships,  first  at  cost  of 
$1.8  billion,  second  at  cost  of  $1.2 
billion 3,000 

Total   39,000 

Further  appreciation  of  the  extremely  high 
long-term  costs  Implicit  In  the  Navy's  pres- 
ent plans  can  be  seen  also  by  comparing  the 
costs  shown  in  the  table  above  with  the  costs 
of  alternative  action. 

An  ULMS  1  missile  program,  by  itself, 
would  Include  only  the  starred  Items  and 
might  come  to  $6.7  billion. 

It  would  also  be  possible.  If  limited  new 
submarine  construction  were  deemed  neces- 
sary to  match  a  continued  Soviet  buildup,  to 
build  new  submarines  of  the  same  general 
size  as  our  existing  submarines,  but  to  put 
in  them  all  avaUable  Improvements  con- 
sistent with  such  size  constraints. 

In  essence,  this  approach  would  limit  the 
speed  of  the  new  submarines  to  the  speed  of 
our  current  submarines  and  the  range  of  Its 
missiles  to  the  4,500  mile  range  of  the 
ULMS  1.  At  the  same  time,  however.  It  would 
enable  us  to  respond  more  quickly  to  a  con- 
tinuing Soviet  buildup.  The  flrst  new  sub- 
marine could  be  constructed  In  1-2  years  less 
time  and  the  construction  rate  thereafter 
could  be  twice  as  fast  using  the  same  facili- 
ties— perhaps  5  or  6  submarines  per  year, 
compared  to  2  or  3.  A  program  of  this  kind 
would  also  be  easier  to  "turn  off"  after  the 
number  of  ships  needed  to  match  Soviet  con- 
struction had  been  built,  since  it  would  In- 
volve far  lower  start-up  expenditures. 

This  alternative  would  Involve  ship  devel- 
opment costs  no  larger  than  $100  million, 
average  SCN  costs  per  ship  of  $225  miUlon, 
O&M  costs  of  $20  million  per  ship  per  year, 
and  no  new  refit  facilities.  On  these  assump- 
tions, a  iO  submarine  construction  program, 
not  including  missiles,  would  come  to  $4.35 
bllliOQ,  compared  to  $9.6  bUUon  for  10  ULMS 
submarines  (which  would  require  one  new 
refit  faculty) . 

AN    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    PENDING    TTLMS 
REQITEST 

/.  The  sea-based  deterrent  in  perspective 

For  the  past  three  years  Congressional 
critics  of  our  defense  policies  have  called  re- 
peatedly for  increased  United  States  reliance 
on  sea-based  strategic  systems.  This  call  has 
been  a  persistent  theme  in  the  opposition  of 
many  of  us  to  programs  like  the  Safeguard 
ABM,  the  new  bomber  defense  system,  the 
B-1  bomber,  and  the  Mlnuteman  III  MIRV 
program. 

A  casual  observer  might  be  tempted  to 
conclude  that  the  tables  have  suddenly  been 
turned.  Just  as  the  Administration  appears 
to  have  heeded  our  call — by  seeking  accelera- 
tion of  the  ULMS  development  program — we 
seem  to  have  changed  our  tune  as  weU — ^by 
raising  objections  to  the  program. 

Distorted  as  such  an  Interpretation  would 
be,  our  own  critics  may  well  espouse  It.  For 
that  reason,  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
our  speclflc  objections  to  the  ULMS  pro- 
gram as  presently  structured,  a  brief  state- 
ment of  qur  views  on  the  role  of  sea-based 
systems  in  our  strategic  arsenal  seems  very 
much  In  order  at  this  point. 

Strategic  Offensive  Force  Requirements 
We  believe  that  a  stable  mutual  deterrence 
with  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  the  basic 
goal  of  our  strategic  defense  policy.  We  also 
agree  with  the  Administration's  statement 
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of  the  three  requirements  of  strategic  <iuf- 
flclency  which  must  be  met  if  we  are  to 
achieve  that  goal,  in  determining  the  size 
and  composition  of  our  strategic  offensive 
forces. 

First,  they  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  give 
us  a  second  strike  capabUlty  adequate  to 
deter  an  all-out  surprise  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  Is,  they  must  be  able  to  absorb 
a  surprise  first  strUte  yet  stUl  inflict  on  the 
Soviet  Union  a  level  of  retaliatory  damage 
sufficiently  large  to  deter  such  a  surprise 
attack  from  taking  place. 

Second,  they  must  be  sufficiently  large  that 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  cause  considerably 
greater  urban/Industrial  destruction  than 
the  United  States  could  inflict  on  the  Soviets 
in  a  nuclear  war.  Parity  is  Implicit  In  the 
concept  of  a  stable  mutual  deterrent.  More- 
over, the  level  of  damage  needed  to  achieve 
deterrence  is  an  inherently  subjective  Judg- 
ment, which  can  best  be  given  an  objective 
status  through  shared  perceptions  on  both 
sides. 

Third,  our  strategic  offensive  forces  must 
be  composed  of  stabUlzlng  systems,  systems 
which  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  no  in- 
centive for  striking  flrst  In  the  heat  of  a 
crisis  in  order  to  mitigate  the  damage  it 
would  otherwise  absorb. 

The  Primacy  of  Sea-based  Systems.  Meas- 
ured against  these  criteria,  sea-based 
strategic  systems  have  significant  advan- 
tages over  their  land-based  counterparts,  ad- 
vantages which  stem  from  their  highly  sur- 
vivable  and  less  provocative  nature. 

Both  land-based  missUes  and  bombers  are 
fast  becoming  potentially  vulnerable  to  pre- 
emptive enemy  attack.  In  fact,  If  multiple 
warheads  with  Improved  accuracies  are  In- 
troduced, it  wUl  be  easier  and  easier  for  one 
strategic  booster  to  destroy  more  than  one 
land-based  counterpart  on  the  other  side. 

Because  land-based  systems  are  becoming 
increasingly  vulnerable,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  reliance  which  should  be 
placed  on  them  in  sizing  one's  forces  for  an 
adequate  second  strike  capabUlty.  One  effect 
is  to  drive  the  definition  of  such  a  capabUlty 
ever  higher  and  to  encourage  a  buUd-up  on 
both  sides.  The  existence  of  these  vulner- 
able forces  also  provides  a  destabUizing  in- 
centive for  a  damage  mitigating  strike  in 
time  of  crisis. 

The  viUnerabUity  problem  Is  more  severe 
with  respect  to  land-based  missUes  than 
l>omt)€rs,  since  the  latter  can  be  safely 
launched  subject  to  recall,  whUe  adoption  of 
a  launch  on  warning  policy  for  land-based 
mlssUes — or  the  construction  of  an  exten- 
sive ABM  defense — would  itself  have  desta- 
bilizing effects.  And  land-based  missUes  are 
doubly  dangerous  because  of  their  own  pro- 
vocative nature.  They  provide  a  destabUiz- 
ing incentive  to  strike  flrst  not  only  in  the 
hope  of  mitigating  population  damage,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  such  a 
damage  mitigating  strike  against  oneself. 

While  bombers  are  not  provocative  because 
of  their  long  flight  times  and  whUe  they  can 
be  launched  subject  to  recall,  they  do  have 
less  warning  time  of  an  attack  than  mis- 
sUes— so  little.  In  fact,  that  one  cannot 
place  high  confldence  In  their  ability  suc- 
cessfiUly  to  escape. 

Sea-based  strategic  systems  do  not  suffer 
from  these  defects.  They  are  not  vulnerable 
because  they  can  hide  In  the  ocean  and  not 
be  found.  They  are  also  Inherently  less  pro- 
vocative. Even  if  accuracies  are  eventually 
developed  which  would  permit  the  use  of 
sea-based  mlssUes  against  land-based  mis- 
sile sUos.  the  destabUizing  effect  wUl  be 
small  If  few  such  sUos  exist  and  if  both 
sides  have  moved  the  bulk  of  their  deter- 
rent forces  to  sea. 

The  Policy  Implications.  In  our  view,  the 
foregoing  considerations  have  clear-cut  pol- 
icy Implications.  They  dictate.  In  simplest 
terms,  that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  shoiUd  place  Increasing  reliance 
on  sea-based  mlssUes  as  their  primary  de- 
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terrcnt  force.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  best 
path  to  a  stable  mutual  deterrence,  in  which 
both  sides  have  credible  and  stabilizing  de- 
derreni  forces  and  in  which  parity  is 
achieved  at  reasonable  total  force  levels, 

A  policy  of  increased  reliance  on  sea-based 
missile  forces  does  not  imply  that  all  land- 
based  systems  should  be  phased  out  com- 
pletely on  both  sides.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  invested  large  sums 
111  existing  land-based  systems.  The  poten- 
tial vulnerability  of  these  systems  is  grow- 
ing, but  it  is  not  yet  severe.  And  even  when 
It  reaches  greater  proportions,  the  timing 
required  for  a  coordinated  attack  on  land- 
based  missiles  and  bombers  simultaneously 
wUl  be  very  difficult  to  achieve. 

These  considerations  suggest  the  wisdom 
of  retaining  existing  land-based  missiles  and 
bombers  in  our  strategic  force  structure  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  as  relatively  inex- 
pensive but  very  useful  insurance  against 
technological  breakthroughs  which  could 
threaten  our  sea-based  missiles.  At  the  same 
time,  the  dim  future  prospects  of  all  land- 
based  systems  argue  against  major  reliance 
on  or  large-scale  commitments  to  new  re- 
placements for  existing  systems. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  instead  on  In- 
suring the  viability  of  ovir  sea-based  missile 
forces.  These  forces  should  be  sized  so  that 
they  by  themselves  will  provide  a  credible 
second  strike  capability.  We  should  also  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  Insure  their  continued 
survivability  against  technological  break- 
throughs of  the  future. 

Such  is  the  perspective  In  which  we  view 
the  role  of  sea-based  missile  systems.  It  has 
been  our  perspective  in  the  past  and  it  will 
remain  so  as  we  proceed  to  evaluate  the  need 
to  accelerate  work  on  ULMS. 

//.  The  condition  of  existing  sea-i>aseii 
forces 

Our  sea-based  deterrent  is  presently  com- 
prised of  41  nuclear-powered  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines,  developed  in  the  late-1950s 
and  deployed  over  the  seven-year  period  be- 
tween 1960  and  1967.  Since  each  of  these 
boats  carries  16  missile  tubes,  they  provide 
us  with  a  total  force  of  656  sea-based  missile 
launchers. 

Three  different  types  of  missiles  are  pres- 
ently carried  by  the  submarines.  Some  of 
the  ten  oldest  submarines  still  carry  the 
Polaris  A-2  missile,  which  has  a  range  of 
1,750  miles  and  a  single  nuclear  warhead. 
Most  of  the  31  remaining  submarines  still 
carry  the  Polaris  A-3,  which  can  hurl  three 
MRV  warheads  over  a  2,880  mile  range. 

These  31  boats  are  now  being  converted, 
however,  to  carry  the  new  Poseidon  missile. 
The  Poseidon  Is  comparable  In  range  to  the 
Polaris  A-3,  but  each  Poseidon  missile  will 
carry  an  average  of  ten  and  up  to  fourteen 
Independently  targetable  MIRV  warheads. 
About  ten  submarines  have  already  com- 
pleted the  Poseidon  conversion  process,  and 
the  remainder  will  have  done  so  by  1976. 

The  Pcseidon  conversion  program  will  pro- 
duce a  massive  Increase  in  the  number  of 
Individual  targets  which  our  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  can  strike,  a  much  bigger  In- 
crease than  could  ever  have  l>een  achieved  by 
building  additional  submarines  and  fitting 
them  with  existing  missiles.  The  targeting 
capacity  of  the  31  converted  submarines 
themselves  will  expand  ten-fold,  from  496  to 
4,960.  The  total  expansion,  of  the  ten  oldest 
submarines  are  Included,  will  be  from  656  in- 
dividual targets  to  5,120. 

The  awesome  size  of  this  post-conversion 
force  can  best  be  gauged  by  contrasting  It 
with  the  spectrum  of  high  priority  targets 
available  In  the  Soviet  Union.  We  cotild  de- 
stroy 25  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union's  popu- 
lation and  50  percent  of  its  Industrial  capac- 
ity by  targeting  only  Its  100  largest  cities.  If 
the  secondary  effects  of  such  a  strike  were 
considered,  the  damage  would  be  much 
higher  stUl. 
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This  destruction  level — 25  percent  of  popu- 
lation and  50  percent  of  industry — was  long 
regarded  by  the  previous  Administration  as 
the  level  needed  for  an  adequate  second 
strike,  or  assured  destruction  capability. 

Assuming  two  MIRVed  warheads  per  city, 
ten  such  warheads  per  missile,  and  sixteen 
missiles  per  submarine,  this  level  of  damage 
could  be  achieved — with  12  missiles  and  120 
warheads  left  over — by  only  two  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  on  station.  This  Is  a  primitive 
calculation,  but  makes  the  point  quite  fairly. 
Even  If  necessary  allowance  Is  made  for  ad- 
ditional redundancy,  other  targets,  missile 
reliability  and  the  fact  that  existing  ballistic 
missile  submarines  are  on  station  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  time,  the  massive  size  of  our 
already  programmed  post- 1976  sea-based 
missile  forces  is  readily  apparent.  One  could 
reasonably  regard  it  as  more  than  adequate 
to  deter  an  attack  on  the  United  States. 

These  calculations  assume,  of  course,  that 
our  submarines  are  and  will  continue  to  re- 
main Invulnerable  and  that  no  effective  de- 
fenses will  be  erected  against  their  missiles 
after  they  have  been  launched.  The  validity 
of  these  assumptions  deserves  exploration, 
since  they  are  obviously  critical  In  gauging 
the  adequacy  of  our  already  programmed 
sea-based  forces. 

Future  risks — ASW.  Everyone  agrees  that 
Soviet  ASW  techniques  pose  little  threat  to 
our  ballistic  missile  submarines  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  reasons  can  be  stated  very 
simply. 

First,  ASW  operations  have  to  be  carried 
out  in  sea  water,  an  environment  which  re- 
duces the  detectable  range  of  all  electrp- 
magnetlc  radiation  far  below  that  available 
in  the  atmosphere.  Accordingly,  traditional 
methods  of  detection  based  on  electromag- 
netic radiation — methods  such  as  radar  and 
Infra-red  detection — are  rendered  Ineffective, 
and  the  only  sensing  device  of  practical 
utility  today  In  detecting  nuclear  submarines 
Is  sonar. 

Second,  sonar  Itself  is  subject  to  a  variety 
of  problems  and  cannot  effectively  locate 
submarines  except  at  relatively  short  range. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sonar  detection 
methods,  passive  and  active.  Passive  sonar 
entails  no  more  than  listening  for  the  sound 
radiated  by  a  submarine.  Active  sonar  en- 
tails transmitting  pulses  of  sound  and  detect- 
ing the  echoes  reflected  from  a  submarine. 

Passive  sonar  has  a  current  operational 
range  of  about  100  miles  and  can  be  used  over 
a  wide  range  of  frequencies.  In  both  these 
respects.  It  has  some  advantage  over  active 
sonar.  Its  greatest  advantage,  however,  is  that 
the  submarine  remains  unaware  of  its  opera- 
tion, whereas  active  sonar  transmissions  can 
be  heard  by  a  submarine  well  beyond  the 
sonar's  own  detection  range.  Against  this, 
passive  sonar  has  no  significant  ranging  or 
locating  capability.  The  location  of  a  sub- 
marine with  passive  sonar  depends  upon  com- 
paring signals  from  a  number  of  different 
sonar  Installations,  and,  even  then.  Is  rela- 
tively Imprecise.  Passive  sonar  is  also  de- 
pendent for  its  effectiveness  on  a  high  level 
of  radiated  noise  from  the  submarines  It  is 
seeking.  Quiet  submarines,  operating  at  low 
speeds,  are  indistinguishable  from  the  nor- 
mal background  noise  of  the  ocean,  except  at 
extremely  short  ranges. 

Active  sonar  is  not  dependent  for  its  effec- 
tiveness on  noisy  submarine  targets  and 
cannot  be  defeated  by  submarine  quieting 
improvements.  It  also  has  much  better  rang- 
ing and  locating  capabilities.  At  the  same 
time,  active  sonar  has  a  direct  range  in  cur- 
rent operations  of  only  10-15  miles,  and  as 
noted  earlier,  its  use  can  be  detected  well 
beyond  that  range.  This  latter  difficulty  will 
continue  to  exist  even  if  several  promising 
prospects  for  a  moderate  extension  of  range 
bear  fruit. 

In  addition,  both  kinds  of  sonar  are 
affected  by  other  problems.  Range  and  ac- 
curacy can  be  degraded  significantly  by  ad- 
verse sea  conditions.  More  Importantly,  sonar 
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capability  Is  seriously  affected  by  the  ir- 
regtUar  temperature  characteristics  of  the 
ocean.  The  differential  refraction  of  sound 
waves  at  thaJ}oundaries  between  water  lay- 
ers of  different  temperatures  creates  blind 
spots.  In  particular,  the  sharp  change  of 
temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  layer  of 
mixed  surface  water,  which  will  commonly 
occur  at  a  depth  of  100-700  feet,  has  the 
effect  of  creating  a  substantial  sonar 
"shadow"  Immediately  below  that  boundary 
within  which  a  submarine  may  be  virtually 
undetectable  from  the  surface. 

A  third  point  to  note  Is  that  these  char- 
acterlstlcs  of  sonar  detection  methods  make 
It  much  tougher  to  locate  enemy  ballistic 
missile  submarines  than  to  protect  one's  sea 
lanes  against  enemy  cttack  submarines.  To  be 
successful  In  Its  mission,  the  antl-shlpping 
submarine  has  to  seek  out  enemy  convoys 
and  destroy  them.  In  order  to  do  this.  It  has 
to  come  well  within  range  of  the  sonar 
equipment  saturating  the  area  aroimd  a 
convoy  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it.  The 
attack  submarine  may  also  have  to  expose 
some  portion  of  Itself  above  the  waves  or 
proceed  at  high  speed  in  order  to  get  into  a 
suitable  attack  position,  actions  which  would 
facilitate  its  detection.  By  contrast,  the  bal- 
listic missile  submarine  needs  only  to  hide 
Itself  in  the  ocean  depths.  Such  a  submarine 
might  in  principle  be  detected  from  time  to 
time  leaving  Its  port  or  transiting  narrow 
waters  If  concentrated  enemy  forces  are  em- 
ployed. Even  then,  evasive  tactics  and  assist- 
ance from  general  purpose  forces  would  be 
available  to  prevent  continued  tracking  un- 
less several  attack  submarines  were  employed 
for  each  ballistic  missile  submarine  followed. 

Finally,  far  more  than  an  ability  to  locate 
and  track  continuously  a  small  number  of 
ballistic  missile  submarines  would  be  needed 
to  seriously  threaten  our  existing  sea -based 
force.  Unless  almost  all  submarines  could  be 
tracked  continuously  and  destroyed  slmul- 
taneottsly,  a  preemptive  strike  attempt  would 
Invite  unacceptable  retaliation  from  the  re- 
maining missile  submarines.  The  counter- 
force  by  attrition  scenario.  In  which  a  Soviet 
attack  submarine  force  would  concentrate  on 
a  handful  of  ballistic  missile  submarines  at  a 
time,  silently  destroying  them,  makes  no 
sense  at  all.  Any  unaccounted  for  submarines 
would  immediately  arouse  suspicions  of 
Soviet  foul  play,  and  general  purpose  forces 
assistance  could  be  provided  to  as  many  of 
our  remaining  submarines  as  we  saw  fit,  to 
protect  them  from  attack  until  Soviet  cul- 
pability had  been  confirmed.  There  Is  also  a 
high  probability  that  any  Soviet  attack  up>on 
our  submarines  could  be  detected  when  It 
was  made,  even  If  conventional  rather  than 
nuclear  weapons  were  used. 

For  all  these  reasons,  our  existing  sea- 
based  missile  force  Is  secure  today  and  likely 
to  remain  so  for  some  time.  It  Is  universally 
agreed  that  we  axe  ahead  of  the  Soviets 
In  acovtstlc  submarine  detection  techniques 
and  that  neither  we  nor  the  Soviets  are 
anywhere  near  the  verge  of  a  breakthrough 
In  other  detection  methods.  The  only  fore- 
seeable threat  to  our  submarlneB  today  Is 
concentrated  Soviet  deployment  of  advanced 
sonar  equipment  In  the  still  limited  on -target 
areas  In  which  our  submarines  now  operate. 
The  answer  to  this  danger.  It  wUI  be  argued 
later.  Is  not  a  new  submarine  system,  but  a 
longer  range  missile  system  for  our  current 
submarines. 

Future  Risks — ABM.  Our  deterrent  Is  not 
seriously  threatened,  either,  by  antl-balllstic 
missile  systems  designed  to  shoot  down  in- 
coming missiles  after  they  have  been 
launched.  Again  the  reasons  are  quite 
straightforward. 

First,  we  have  already  taken  steps  designed 
to  counter  possible  Soviet  construction  of  a 
large-scale  ABM  system.  That  has  been  the 
announced  purpose  of  the  Poseidon  conver- 
sion program,  which,  as  noted  earlier,  will 
provide  a  ten-fold  increase  in  the  number  of 
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independently  targetable  warheads  which  the 
31  converted  submarines  can  fire,  from  496  to 
4,960.  Thus,  even  If  a  Soviet  ABM  system 
were  90  percent  effective — a  very  generous 
assumption  in  Itself — we  would  still  be  able 
to  put  as  many  warheads  on  target  as  we 
could  before  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  ABM  sys- 
tem first  arose.  And  these  remaining  war- 
heads would  still  be  several  times  the  number 
needed  to  achieve  the  level  of  damage  long 
regarded  as  necessary  for  an  assured  destruc- 
tion capability. 

Even  more  important,  it  now  appears  likely 
that  the  Soviets  will  never  build  the  large- 
scale  ABM  system  which  Poseidon  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  counter.  The  prospects  are 
good  that  we  and  the  Soviets  will  sign  by 
May  an  interim  SALT  agreement  significantly 
restricting  the  number  of  ABM  launchers 
permitted  to  both  sides.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Poseidon  will  provide  us  with  even 
more  warheads  than  our  immediate  needs  re- 
quire, thereby  adding  to  the  lead-time  we 
would  have  available  to  respond  to  later  So- 
viet Initiatives  in  both  the  ABM  and  ASW 
fields. 

Future  Risks — obsolescence  by  age.  Nor  Is 
there  any  danger  that  our  existing  force  will 
have  to  be  replaced  soon  because  of  advanced 
physical  age.  As  noted  earlier,  our  present 
submarines  were  all  deployed  In  the  seven- 
year  period  between  1960  and  1967.  They  were 
expected  then  to  have  the  same  26-30  year 
life  as  other  large  naval  vessels,  and  there 
has  been  no  evidence  uncovered  since  to 
challenge  that  original  projection. 

In  fact,  what  new  evidence  there  Is  direct- 
ly supports  that  projection.  For  one  thing, 
some  of  our  older  attack  submarines,  first 
deployed  in  the  1940's,  have  themselves  at- 
tained a  26-30  year  age.  In  addition,  no  signs 
of  unexpected  wear  have  yet  been  detected 
on  the  oldest  Polaris  submarines  now  enter- 
ing the  second  decade  of  their  lives. 

Finally,  there  are  good  reasons  why  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  should  have  even 
longer  lives  than  attack  submarines  and 
other  naval  ships.  The  nature  of  their  mis- 
sion is  such  tbaA  rigorous  demands  are  sel- 
dom made  upon  them.  Instead,  they  are 
driven  quietly  at  slow  speeds,  and  at  rela- 
tively shallow  depths.  They  have  also  been 
subject  to  extensive  refit  operations  between 
each  patrol  and  rigorous  overhauls  every  five 
or  six  years  to  ensure  that  they  remain  in 
peak  operating  condition.  Their  crews  are 
extensively  trained  and  qualified  and  must 
meet  the  highest  standards  of  any  group  in 
the  Navy.  The  record  of  high  Polaris  reliabil- 
ity is  well  known. 

Accordingly,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  existing  submarines  will  at- 
tain the  25-30  year  life  predicted  when  they 
were  first  deployed.  To  the  extent  age  Is  a 
factor,  replacements  will  eventually  be 
needed  in  the  1985-1990  time  frame,  but  not 
until  that  time. 

Administration  Comments.  The  Adminis- 
tration, however,  does  not  really  base  its  case 
for  UIiMS  on  the  existence  of  new  ASW  or 
ABM  threats  or  on  the  age  of  existing  sub- 
marines. 

It  makes  no  reference  at  all  to  an  ABM 
threat,  recognizing  no  doubt  that  even  the 
threat  used  to  justify  Poseidon  has  never 
come  to  pass. 

It  does  talk  about  ASW,  but  its  comments 
are  deservedly  guarded.  The  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Elngineering,  Dr.  John  8. 
Foster,  Jr.,  did  note  in  testimony  to  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  that  "the  So- 
viets have  expressed  interest  (emphasis  add- 
ed) in  developing  a  strategic  ASW  force  that 
can  effectively  locate,  identify,  and  destroy 
our  Polaris  force."  And  Admiral  Moorer. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  point- 
ed out  in  his  testimony  to  the  Committee 
that  "the  Soviets  are  believed  (emphasis 
added)  to  be  working  on  a  number  of  new 
ASW  developments  which  could  significantly 
Improve  their  anti-submarine  warfare  capa- 
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billty."  These  are  unusually  weak  state- 
ments for  a  threat  analysis.  And  they  are 
imdercut  further  by  Dr.  Foster's  direct  ad- 
mission to  the  Committee  that  "we  cannot 
Identify  today  any  developments  that  indi- 
cate a  Soviet  threat  to  our  sea-based  missile 
deterrent." 

Nor  Is  the  Administration  arguing  that  our 
present  submarines  are  on  the  verge  of  wear- 
ing out.  It  notes  that  they  are  getting  older 
and  that  they  will  eventually  have  to  be  re- 
placed. But  nowhere  Is  this  eventual  replace- 
ment need  directly  tied  to  the  1978  deploy- 
ment date  Implicit  In  the  accelerated  ULMS 
development  program. 

In  short,  the  Administration  turns  else- 
where to  find  Its  rationale  for  a  major  ac- 
celeration of  ULMS. 

///.  The  official  rationale  for  ULMS:  Soviet 
submarine  expansion 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  was  quite  can- 
did about  the  main  reason  for  an  accelerated 
ULMS  program  In  his  recent  posture  state- 
ment to  the  Congress.  Acceleration  was  re- 
quired, he  argued,  not  because  of  any  In- 
herent deficiencies  in  our  existing  sea-based 
forces,  but  In  response  to  Soviet  expansion 
of  their  own  forces : 

"The  continuing  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
force  buildup,  with  Its  long  term  implica- 
tions, convinced  us  that  we  need  to  under- 
take a  major  new  strategic  initiative.  This 
step  must  signal  to  the  Soviets  and  our 
allies  that  we  have  the  will  and  the  resources 
to  maintain  sufficient  strategic  forces  in  the 
face  of  a  growing  Soviet  threat.  It  would 
be  diplomatically  and  politically  unaccept- 
able for  the  U.S.  to  allow  the  Soviets  to 
achieve  a  large  numerical  superiority  in  both 
land-based  and  sea-based  strategic  missiles 
...  I  have  carefully  reviewed  all  alterna- 
tives for  new  strategic  Initiatives  and  have 
decided  that  acceleration  of  the  ULMS  pro- 
gram Is  the  most  appropriate  alternative, 
since  the  at  sea  portion  of  our  sea-based 
strategic  forces  has  the  best  long  term  pro- 
spect for  high  pre-launch  survivability." 

Laird  noted  in  his  posture  statement  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  expanding  their  own 
ballistic  missile  submarine  fleet  so  rapidly 
that  they  may  soon  have  more  such  sub- 
marines and  more  sea-based  missiles  than 
we  do.  He  pointed  out  that  they  have  al- 
ready deployed  25  Yankee  class  submarines — 
rough  equivalents  to  our  own  Polaris — and 
that  another  17  are  now  under  construction. 
By  the  end  of  calendar  year  1973,  he  argued, 
the  Soviets  could  have  42  Yankee  submarines 
at  sea,  compared  to  a  United  States  fleet  of 
41  ballistic  missile  submarines.  And  since 
Soviet  submarines,  like  ours,  carry  sixteen 
missiles  each,  the  Soviets  would  then  lead, 
too.  In  numbers  of  sea-based  missiles  de- 
ployed, 672-656. 

The  purpose  of  ULMS  acceleration  was 
therefore  two-fold;  to  dissuade  the  Soviets 
from  continuing  their  buildup  and  to  match 
it  in  the  event  it  proceeded.  Oxir  purpose  is 
to  examine  in  detail  the  vtrlsdom  of  this  ra- 
tionale. 

The  Concept  of  Parity  is  Important.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
size  of  Soviet  forces  is  a  matter  of  legitimate 
concern  to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  we 
noted  earlier  oxii  belief  that  a  stable  nuclear 
deterrence  requires  that  neither  side  gain 
the  ability  to  inflict  considerably  greater 
urban/lnd\istrlal  damage  on  the  other.  The 
reason  Is  that  the  level  of  retaliatory  damage 
needed  to  achieve  deterrence  Is  an  Inherently 
subjective  judgment,  which  can  best  be  given 
objective  status  through  shared  perceptions 
on  both  sides. 

It  Is  no  doubt  true  that  we  and  the  Soviets 
already  have  more  than  enough  weaponry  to 
virtually  obliterate  each  other.  But  as  long 
as  Influential  policy  makers  on  both  sides 
believe  that  additional  buildups  can  produce 
military  and  diplomatic  advantaiges,  it  would 
not  be  conducive  to  a  stable  mutual  deter- 
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rence  If  one  side  were  to  let  go  unchallenged 
a  major  buildup  by  the  other.  A  stable 
mutual  deterrence — and  an  arms  accord  look- 
ing to  parity  at  reduced  force  levels — will 
not  be  achieved  until  the  goal  of  superiority 
has  been  flrmly  rejected  by  both  sides. 

Parity,  However,  Can  be  a  Two-edged  Sword. 
While  mutual  acceptance  of  parity  is  essen- 
tial if  the  arms  race  Is  to  be  controlled,  parity 
is  also  a  dlfflciilt  concept  to  define,  and  too 
zealous  a  pursuit  of  all  Its  indicia  could 
easily  fuel  the  arms  race. 

It  Is  clear,  for  example,  that  not  one  fac- 
tor, but  many  factors  Jointly,  determine  the 
abUlty  of  one  country's  strategic  forces  to 
inflict  damage  on  another  country.  Consi- 
dering onay  sea-based  forces  for  a  moment, 
numbers  of  submarines  and  missiles  are  Im- 
portant, but  so  are  many  other  factors — 
missile  range  and  accuracy,  nvmibers  and  size 
of  warheads,  submarine  survivability,  the 
status  of  ABM  defenses,  and  geographical 
considerations. 

Absolute  parity  In  all  these  regards  cannot 
possibly  be  achieved.  Even  close  approxima- 
tions are  made  difficult  by  such  factors  as 
different  historical  starting  points,  lack  of 
knowledge  about  each  other's  intentions,  and 
the  momentum  of  programs  once  begun. 

Accordingly,  there  U  grave  danger  that 
action  taken  in  one  country  to  maintain 
parity  wlU  be  perceived  elsewhere  as  evidence 
of  other  motives,  and  that  the  action  taken 
in  response  will  be  similarly  misperceived. 
Too  zealous  a  pursuit  of  parity,  in  other 
words,  can  easily  trigger  a  long  series  of 
actions  and  reactions  which  serve  oiUy  to 
fuel  the  arms  race. 

The  Administration  and  lis  ^>okesmen 
have  recognized  this  danger,  and  they  have 
sought  to  defuse  it  vrtth  their  words.  First, 
they  have  deflned  parity  In  terms  of  general 
damage  level  eqiiivalence,  not  In  terma  of 
other  narrower  Indicia.  They  have  also  stated 
that  only  a  Soviet  capability  to  cause  "con- 
siderably greater  urban/Industrial  destruc- 
tion than  the  United  States  could  Inflict  on 
the  Soviets"  Is  a  reasonable  grounds  for  con- 
cern. 

We  accept  this  formulation.  We  agree  with 
the  words  of  President  Nixon  In  his  recent 
foreign  policy  message  to  the  Congress :  "The 
capabilities  of  both  the  U.S.  and  USSR  have 
reached  a  point  where  our  programs  need  not 
be  driven  by  fear  of  minor  quantitative  Im- 
balances." Whether  these  precepts  have  been 
reasonably  applied  in  the  decision  to  accel- 
erate ULMS  development  Is  the  question  to 
which  we  now  turn. 

The  U.S.-Soviet  Sea-based  Balance.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  precepts  cannot  be  used  to 
Justify  the  Administration's  accelerated 
ULMS  program.  In  our  view.  ULMS  accelera- 
tion seems  "driven"  by  precisely  that  "fear 
of  minor  quantitative  Imbalances"  which  the 
Administration  has  rejected  as  a  suitable  ba- 
sis for  United  SUtes  strategic  defense  poUcy. 

To  begin  with,  the  present  balance  In  land- 
based  systems  Is  not  unfavorable  to  the 
United  States.  The  Soviet  lead  in  numbers  of 
land-based  missiles  deployed — 1,520  to  1,064 
according  to  Secretary  Laird's  recent  pasture 
statement — is  greatly  offset  by  our  own  lead 
in  numbers  of  strategic  bombers — 565  to  140 
according  to  the  same  source.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  has  a  significant  lead  at 
the  present  time  in  numbers  of  independent- 
ly targetable  land-based  warheads  due  to  the 
Mlnuteman  ni  MIRV  program  and  develop- 
ment of  the  SRAM  missile  for  our  bomber 
force.  The  Soviets,  as  Secretary  Laird  has 
noted,  have  not  yet  even  tested  a  MIRV  war- 
head, and  they  have  no  alr-to-surface  mis- 
siles with  the  capabUities  of  SRAM.  Accord- 
ingly, an  unfavorable  balance  in  land-based 
systems  caimot  reasonably  be  cited  to  justify 
undue  concern  about  the  status  of  the  sea- 
based  balance. 

As  far  as  sea-based  forces  are  concerned,  it 
is  true  that  the  Soviets  18  months  from  now 
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may  have  one  more  modern  ballistic  missile 
submarine  with  16  more  missiles  deployed 
than  we  do.  But  this  very  "minor  quanti- 
tative Imbalance"  wUl  be  more  than  offset  by 
continued  United  States  advantages  of  other 
kinds. 

One  such  advantage  will  be  the  huge 
United  States  lead  In  Independently  target- 
able  warhead  numbers,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Poseidon  program.  Since  each  Poseidon  sub- 
marine will  carry  160  Independently  target- 
able  warheads,  compared  to  16  on  each  Yan- 
kee class  submarine.  It  will  take  only  five 
Poseidon  submarines  to  more  than  match  In 
warheads  the  total  Yankee  fleet.  Yet  we  will 
have  approximately  20  Poseidon  submarines 
deployed  18  months  from  now  at  the  end  of 
1973,  together  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  unconverted  Polaris  submarines. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  our  submarines 
will  also  be  significantly  more  secure  than 
their  Soviet  counterparts  from  ASW  techni- 
ques. First,  our  submarines  themselves  are 
of  better  quality  they  have  better  sonar  and 
more  sophisticated  navigational  equipment 
and,  above  all,  are  significantly  quieter.  Sec- 
ond, the  already  longer  range  of  out  sub- 
marines' missiles — about  2,880  miles  for  the 
Polaris  A-3  and  Poseidon,  compared  to  about 
1,750  miles  for  the  current  Soviet  Sawfly  mis- 
sile— win  enable  them  to  hide  within  range 
of  their  targets  in  a  broader  expanse  of  ocean 
area.  In  addition,  geographical  considerations 
will  remain  unfavorable  to  Soviet  sub- 
marines; when  leaving  port,  they  will  have 
to  transit  for  much  longer  distances  through 
narrow  waters  in  which  ASW  equipment  can 
be  concentrated.  Finally,  they  will  be  faced 
with  the  superior  ASW  techniques  which 
the  United  States  has  develop^  and  de- 
ployed. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  nothing  will 
occur  in  the  next  18  months  to  give  the 
Soviet  Union  the  capability  to  inflict  "con- 
siderably greater"  damage  on  the  United 
States  than  it  could  Inflict  In  return.  What- 
ever net  advantage  there  may  be  will  continue 
to  lie  with  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  longer  term  developments  are 
concerned,  two  things  should  be  said. 

First,  it  Is  impossible  to  predict  what  addi- 
tional Improvements  in  their  sea-based  forces 
the  Soviets  may  xindertake  or  what  success 
they  will  enjoy  In  their  endeavors.  They  may 
seek  to  deploy  considerably  more  than  42 
ballistic  missile  submarines,  or  f  hey  may  stop 
at  or  near  that  nvmaber.  They  may  or  may  not 
seek  to  put  in  their  submarines  longer  range 
missiles  with  Independently  targetable  war- 
heads to  match  the  Poseidon  program.  The 
Administration  has  noted  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  testing  a  new  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile — the  SS-NX-8 — with  an  esti- 
mated range  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of 
Poseidon.  But  the  Administration,  quite  de- 
servedly, has  mad'^  no  claims  as  to  the  ca- 
pabilities of  or  Soviet  hopes  for  that  missile. 
To  date  no  MIRV  or  MRV  tests  have  been 
conducted  with  that  missile,  and  doubts  must 
remain  both  as  to  Its  compatibility  with  exist- 
ing Soviet  submarines  and  its  long-range  po- 
tential as  a  Poseidon  equivalent.  Finally,  the 
Soviets  may  attempt  to  supplement  their 
Yankee  fleet  with  submarines  of  a  newer 
class,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that 
they  plan  to  do  so. 

Second,  an  accelerated  ULM5  program  is 
clearly  not  required  to  protect  long-tertn 
United  States  Interests  against  this  vague 
Soviet  threat,  as  the  examination  of  a  worst- 
case  analysis — which  no-one  has  even  sug- 
gested to  date — will  show.  Even  if  Soviet 
submarine  construction  continues,  even  If  a 
successful  MIRV  test  of  the  SS-NX-8  U  con- 
ducted tomorrow,  and  even  if  action  Is  then 
taken  to  put  the  SS-NX-8  in  all  Soviet  ballis- 
tic missile  submarines  as  a  Poseidon  equiv- 
alent, the  United  States  lead  In  sea-based 
warheads  will  remain  secure  until  1980  at  the 
very  least. 
We  already  plan  to  have  6,120  warheads  at 
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sea  by  the  end  of  1976  when  the  Poseidon 
program  Is  completed.  The  Soviets  might  be 
able  to  match  this  figure  by  1980,  but  only 
if  they  proceeded  more  quickly  than  we  did 
from  the  flrst  successful  test  of  their  new 
missile  to  Its  deployment  or  if  they  converted 
their  submarines  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than 
ours.  If  initial  deployment  occurred  In  late- 
1970  and  six  submarines  were  converted  each 
year  thereafter,  it  would  not  be  until  1980 
that  the  Soviets  woiild  have  on  station  more 
than  our  31  converted  submarines.  In  the 
meantime,  we  could  prolong  our  warhead  lead 
simply  by  converting  to  a  new  missile  system 
the  10  oldest  Polaris  boats  not  now  pro- 
grammed for  Poseidon. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  little 
danger  of  a  serious  tUt  In  the  sea-based  bal- 
ance of  strategic  forces  if  we  wait  to  see 
whether  emything  like  this  worse  case  scen- 
ario materializes.  If  we  do  wait,  we  will  be 
able  to  monitor  all  new  Soviet  ship  construc- 
tion 1&-30  months  before  deployment.  We 
will  also  be  able  to  monitor  any  tests  of  MIRV 
technology  on  the  SS-NX-8.  And  even  if  we 
moved  forward  two  years  from  now  on  the 
accelerated  ULMS  timetable  presently  pro- 
posed, we  could  still  look  to  ULMS  deploy- 
ment as  early  as  1980.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  considering  our  option,  that  what 
the  present  Administration  program  entaUs 
is  a  three-year  step-up  in  the  earliest  UTLMS 
deployment  previously  considered,  from  1978 
to  1981.  We  could  wait  a  good  while  yet  and 
still  beat  the  old  timetable. 

The  Bargaining  Chip  Implications  for 
ULMS.  It  is  far  from  clear  that  an  accelerated 
ULMS  program  at  this  time  would  have  the 
effect  the  Administration  hopes.  The  Soviets 
to  date  have  shown  little  Interest  In  the  nego- 
tiation at  SALT  of  sea-based  force  limita- 
tions. An  accelerated  ULMS  program  might 
facilitate  such  negotiations,  but  it  much 
more  likely  would  not. 

The  history  of  the  SALT  talks  to  date  shows 
that  both  sides  have  proceeded  cautiously, 
protecting  their  national  Interest  and  avoid- 
ing any  steps  that  might  lock  them  Into  even 
a  short-term  disadvantage.  The  Soviets  have 
continued  a  numerical  buildup  in  both  their 
land-based  and  sea-based  missile  forces,  and 
the  United  States  has  moved  forward  with 
Its  Safeguard  ABM  system  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  MIRVed  warheads  to  its  existing  mis- 
sile force.  If  the  Soviets  perceived  an  accel- 
erated ULMS  proposal  as  a  threat  to  their 
own  chances  of  attaining  parity  vrith  the 
United  States  in  sea-based  forces,  it  is  un- 
likely that  they  would  respond  by  foregoing 
programs  already  planned. 

And  an  accelerated  ULMS  program  might 
well  be  perceived  as  such  a  threat  by  the 
Soviets.  Look  at  the  situation  for  a  moment 
from  a  possible  Soviet  perspective.  The  So- 
viets have  been  responding  in  recent  years  to 
a  series  of  earlier  United  States  initiatives. 
They  are  fast  pulling  even  with  the  United 
States  in  numbers  of  submarines  and  missiles 
deployed,  yet  they  are  still  far  behind  in 
other  areas — In  niimbers  of  warheads,  in  sub- 
marine quietness,  in  missile  range,  etc.  The 
ULMS  initiative  at  this  Juncture  could  have 
several  Implications. 

First,  It  could  pose  a  threat  over  the  long- 
er term  to  the  Soviets'  almost  acquired  parity 
in  numbers  of  submarines  and  missiles.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  that  this  would  be  the 
Soviets'  main  concern,  since  this  threat 
could  be  easily  offset  by  a  continuation  of 
their  present  buildup  or  eliminated  alto- 
gether by  agreeing  to  the  kind  of  ntmierlcal 
limitations  on  submarines  and  missiles 
which  have  been  discussed  at  SALT. 

But  an  accelerated  ULMS  program  would 
pose  more  than  a  simple  numerical  threat 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  pursued.  It  could 
lead  to  greater  United  States  advantages 
than  now  exist  In  other  areas.  Some  of  our 
submarines,  for  example,  would  have  more 
missiles  and  warheads  each  then  could  ever 
be  placed  in  the  Soviets'  Yankee  class  sub- 
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marines.  And  these  advantages  would  be 
gained  If  the  program  were  pursued  now  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviets  had  not  yet  demon- 
strated through  successfxU  MIRV  tests  an 
ability  to  match  existing  United  States  ca- 
pabilities. 

These  Soviet  concerns  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  eliminated  by  the  negotiation  of 
numerical  limitations  on  submarine  and  sea- 
based  missile  forces,  since  these  limitations 
would  not  by  themselves  preclude  the  ac- 
celerated development  of  ULMS.  Unless  ar- 
rangements to  the  contrary  were  made,  an 
accelerated  ULMS  program  could  easily  pro- 
ceed vmder  the  context  of  these  limitations, 
as  a  replacement  rather  than  a  supplement 
to  the  existing  Poseidon  force. 

The  Administration  has  been  less  than 
candid  as  to  its  own  Intentions  In  this  re- 
gard. On  the  one  hand,  it  has  Justified  ac- 
celerated ULMS  develc^ment  as  a  needed 
signal  to  the  Soviets  of  United  States  con- 
cern over  the  Soviet  submarine  buildup, 
thus  Implying  that  ULMS  Is  somehow  bar- 
galnable.  On  the  other  hand.  It  has  stressed 
the  fact  that  ULMS  will  eventually  be  need- 
ed anyhow,  thus  Implying  that  little  change 
In  the  present  timetable  might  follow  from 
progress  at  SALT. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Soviets 
might  reasonably  look  askance  at  United 
States  calls  for  numerical  limitations  at 
SALT.  They  might  weU  question  the  wisdom 
of  agreeing  to  restraint  In  the  one  area  where 
they  can  begin  to  match  the  United  States, 
while  simultaneously  allowing  the  United 
States  to  proceed  In  other  areas  where  It  al- 
ready enjoyed  advantages. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  by  the  likelihood 
of  this  development.  In  our  view,  an  ac- 
celerated ULMS  program  Is  not  required  at 
this  time  to  protect  our  national  Interest. 
And  If  pursued,  we  believe  it  woiild  be  as 
likely  to  stimulate  as  to  curb  the  arms  race. 
A  Sensible  Position  on  ULMS  for  SALT. 
We  believe  that  a  responsible  United  States 
bargaining  position  on  ULMS  must  meet 
three  objectives.  First,  it  must  clearly  pro- 
tect the  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  the  event  negotiations  fall. 

Second,  it  must  be  reasonably  calculated 
to  assure  the  Soviet  Union  that  Its  own 
security  objectives  can  be  attained  through 
successful  negotiations.  And  third,  it  must 
be  designed  to  provide  sufficient  time  for 
fruitful  negotiations  to  take  place.  These 
objectives  would  be  met,  in  our  view,  if  the 
following  steps  are  taken. 

First,  we  should  proceed  now  with  develop- 
ment of  a  new  long-range  missile  system. 
Such  development  work  would  provide  ample 
evidence  to  the  Soviets  of  our  determina- 
tion to  protect  our  sea-based  nuclear  deter- 
rent. 

Second,  the  President  should  make  clear 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  fore- 
go during  fiscal  year  1973  any  major  Increase 
in  expenditures  for  the  development  or  pro- 
duction of  a  new  submarine  system.  In  re- 
turn only  for  Soviet  agreement  to  serious  ne- 
gotiations at  SALT  on  the  subject  of  sea- 
based  force  limitations.  It  is  otir  belief  that 
the  President  shoiild  be  able  to  obtain  such 
a  commitment  from  the  Soviets  during  his 
Moscow  trip  in  May,  at  which  time  an  in- 
terim SALT  agreement — restricting  ABMs 
and  land-based  missiles  only — Is  widely  ex- 
pected to  be  signed. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  make 
clear  that  Its  continued  restraint  during 
subsequent  negotiations  will  be  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  restraint  exercised  by  the 
Soviets  themselves.  In  oiu:  opinion,  such 
restraint  will  be  shown  If  both  sides  forego 
major  additional  ballistic  missile  submarine 
construction  activities  and  confine  their  ef- 
forts to  Improvements  in  the  capabilities  of 
their  existing  submarine  fleets.  If  such  re- 
straint is  exercised — and  there  are  no  de- 
velopments threatening  the  survivability  of 
existing  sea-based   forces — there  should  be 
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ample  time  for  negotiations  to  proceed  with- 
out simultaneous  submarine  buildups  on 
either  side. 

Such  an  approach,  we  feel,  would  fully 
protect  all  our  interests  at  SALT.  We  should 
not  allow  Soviet  expenditure  of  $100  million 
on  a  42nd  ballistic  missile  submarine  to 
propel  us  into  a  $30  billion  Investment  on 
ULMS  and  the  world  into  a  new  sea  based 
arms  race. 

IV.  Additional  reasons  for  going  slow  on 
ULMS 

An  accelerated  ULMS  program  Is  not  re- 
quired to  protect  our  Interests  while  the 
SALT  talks  continue  and  Indeed  oould 
Jeopardize  those  talks.  But  there  are  other 
reasons,  too,  why  we  should  proceed  slowly 
with  ULMS  at  this  time. 

The  Proposed  Accelerated  Program  is  In- 
consistent with  Sound  Procurement  Policy. 
Recent  aircraft  programs  such  as  the  C-5A 
and  the  F-14  have  shown  the  dangers  In- 
volved in  overly  ambitious  development  and 
production  schedules.  There  are  differences, 
to  be  sure,  between  aircraft  and  submarine 
development  programs.  Prototype  submarines 
are  not  developed  and  tested  flrst,  after 
which  they  are  turned  out  In  large  quanti- 
ties on  an  assembly  line  basis.  Instead,  each 
submarine  is  very  much  a  unique  creation, 
and  each  is  earmarked  for  production.  There 
are  several  respects,  however,  in  which  the 
same  kind  of  program  management  con- 
siderations which  apply  to  aircraft  prog^rams 
apply  to  submarines  as  well. 

First,  nuuiy  submarine  subsystems  are  sub- 
ject to  the  typical  development-production 
cycle  normally  associated  vrtth  aircraft  pro- 
grams. The  missile  subsystems  are  an  obvious 
case  In  point,  and  the  same  considerations 
apply  to  navigational  equipment,  launch  sys- 
tems, and  flight  control  systems  as  well.  An 
socelerated  schedule  for  XTLMS  would  In- 
crease the  risk  of  otherwise  avoidable  con- 
currency In  the  development  and  production 
of  these  subsystems. 

Second,  an  accelerated  schediile  tor  ULMS 
would  also  necessitate  illogical  phasing  be- 
tween work  on  these  subsystems  and  work  on 
the  submarine  Itself.  To  cite  Jiist  one  ex- 
ample, work  on  the  submarine  Is  now  pro- 
gramed to  proceed  so  rapidly  that  we  will  be 
locked  into  specific  size  constraints  for  the 
second  generation  ULMS  2  missile  before  the 
first  generation  ULMS  1  missile  has  even 
flown  for  the  first  time. 

Perh£^s  most  Important,  any  compressed 
development  schedule  means  that  more  work 
has  to  be  done  In  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
This  Increases  the  danger  of  mistakes  being 
made  and  makes  corrective  action  more  dif- 
ficult without  disrupting  the  overall  program 
timetable.  Accordingly,  a  choice  has  to  be 
made  at  the  outset  between  running  these 
risks  or  eliminating  certain  programed  work 
from  the  project.  Often  an  attempt  is  made 
to  retain  all  design  objectives  for  awhile,  but 
some  later  drop  by  the  wayside.  S\ich  oould 
be  the  fate,  for  example,  of  several  improve- 
ments now  counted  on  to  reduce  ULMS'  de- 
tectablllty. 

The  history  of  overly  ambitious  develop- 
ment programs  has  a  clear  lesson  to  tell. 
Almost  Invariably  such  programs  lead  to 
higher  than  anticipated  modification  costs 
before  new  systems  are  debugged.  They  also 
lead  to  schedule  slippages,  such  that  a  pro- 
gram's accelerated  features  evaporate  before 
Its  completion. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  ULMS 
would  not  be  subject  to  similar  pitfalls  if 
pursued  on  an  accelerated  schediile.  "ITie 
major  distinction  to  be  expected  Is  that  our 
mistakes  would  ooet  \is  more  because  of  the 
overall  magnitude  of  the  program.  Since 
there  is  no  need  to  accelerate  work  on  ULMS, 
It  makes  no  sense  to  run  this  risk. 

More  Time  is  Needed  to  Review  the  Merits 
of  Alternative  VLMS  Designs.  Even  If  devel- 
opments at  SALT  are  such  that  we  feel  com- 
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pelled  to  move  ahead  with  a  new  submarine 
construction  program  one  year  from  now, 
thM-e  Is  much  to  be  gained  by  having  that 
much  additional  time  to  review  the  merits  of 
alternative  submarine  designs.  While  alterna- 
tlvas  have  been  explored  ever  since  the  In- 
ception of  the  ULMS  program  In  1969,  no 
final  decisions  were  made  by  the  Navy  until 
ULMS  acceleration  was  ordered  In  January, 
and  many  important  details  are  still  being 
worked  out.  Accordingly,  neither  the  De- 
fense Department  nor  the  Congress  have  had 
much  opportunity  to  exercise  design  review. 
Such  review,  however,  may  be  very  badlir 
needed. 

It  seems  clear,  for  example,  that  the  Navy 
is  designing  XR,MS  to  have  a  top  speed  several 
knots  faster  than  our  existing  Polaris  sub- 
marines. The  case  for  a  higher  speed  has  not 
been  made,  and  any  attempt  to  attain  it  is 
certain  to  have  some  adverse  side  effects. 

The  Navy  wUl  no  doubt  argue  that  In- 
creased speed  Is  necessary,  since  Increased 
speed  will  always  make  it  easier  to  break 
contact  with  trailing  Soviet  attack  subma- 
rines, many  of  which  are  already  faster  than 
our  Polaris  submarines.  This  argument,  how- 
ever, deserves  further  examination. 

It  should  be  noted,  first,  that  speed  is 
much  more  central  to  the  mission  of  an 
attack  submarine  than  it  is  to  the  mission 
of  a  ballistic  missile  submarine.  The  primary 
objective  of  the  latter  is  to  avoid  detection 
in  the  first  place,  not  to  break  trail  after 
detection  has  occurred.  Accordingly,  we  have, 
always  placed  more  emphasis  In  our  ballistic 
missile  submarine  programs  on  quietness 
than  we  have  on  speed.  Soviet  Yankee  class 
submarines,  by  contrast,  have  been  faster 
but  much  noisier  than  Polaris  (especially 
when  driven  at  their  faster  speeds)  and  con- 
siderably more  easy  to  detect.  Only  in  our 
attack  submarine  programs  has  speed  to  date 
been  made  a  key  objective.  Since  the  pur- 
pose of  attack  submarines  Is  to  seek  out 
enemy  shipping  and  destroy  It,  there  is  ar- 
guably some  need  to  give  them  speeds  as 
fast  as  most  surface  ships.  Many  experts  have 
argued,  however,  that  our  attack  subma- 
rines themselevs  should  rely  more  on  stealth 
and  less  on  speed. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there 
are  simple  technical  reasons  why  it  will 
always  be  possible  to  build  attack  subma- 
rines faster  than  any  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines afloat.  In  a  gross  sense,  the  most  im- 
portant difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
submarines  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  ballis- 
tic missile  submarine  has  a  middle  section, 
which  the  attack  submarine  lacks,  in  which 
Its  missiles  are  stored.  The  presence  of  this 
missile  section  Increases  submarine  size  and 
in  turn  Imposes  an  obvious  restraint  on 
speeds  which  could  otherwise  be  achieved,  in 
fact,  even  if  ULMS  is  given  the  Increased 
speed  which  the  Navy  seeks.  It  will  still  be 
substantially  slower  than  existing  and  pro- 
jected Soviet  attack  submarines. 

Accordingly,  the  Navy  should  logically  be 
required  to  demonstrate  two  things  to  Jus- 
tify Its  Increased  speed  requirement.  First, 
it  should  be  required  to  show  that  the  mar- 
ginal reduction  In  the  still  remaining  speed 
advantage  of  Soviet  attack  submarines  has  a 
clear-cut  military  significance.  And  second, 
it  should  be  required  to  show  that  the  orig- 
inal advantage  could  not  be  regained  in  a 
new  Soviet  attack  submarine  program.  The 
flrst  point  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated, 
and  the  second  cannot  be  shown. 

The  merits  of  increased  speed  would  be 
a  much  less  important  Issue  If  Increased 
speed  could  be  obtained  without  adverse 
side  effects.  Unfortunately,  the  speed  now 
sought  will. necessitate  a  much  larger  sub- 
marine  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 

Several  factors  have  had  a  major  Influence 
on  the  size  of  alternative  iniiMS  designs,  but 
the  two  most  important  have  been  the  pro- 
posed length  of  the  missiles  to  be  carried 
and  the  proposed  size  of  the  new  submarine's 
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nuclear  populsion  system.  (Both  factors 
have  an  obvious  effect  on  the  needed  hull 
diameter,  since  both  have  to  flt  Inside,  and 
the  hull  diameter  in  turn  drives  the  overall 
size  of  the  vessel  at  a  rate  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  hull  radius  squared).  Missile 
range  is  the  main  determinant  of  missile 
length,  and  the  speed  desired  determines 
power  plant  size. 

A  submarine  slightly  larger  In  hull  diam- 
eter than  our  current  Polaris  submarines 
would  be  required  simply  to  accommodate 
the  6,000  mile  range  ULMS  2  missile.  The 
Increased  size  required  would  be  much  less, 
however,  if  this  were  Its  main  determinant, 
a  point  attested  to  in  part  by  Navy  plans  to 
Incorporate  the  4.500  mile  range  ULMS  1 
missile  in  our  existing  submarines.  In  fact, 
the  size  of  an  ULMS  submarine  which  could 
carry  20  to  24  missiles  of  6.000  nUles  range 
would  probably  be  13,000  to  14.000  tons, 
compared  to  8,000  tons  for  the  largest  of  our 
current  submarines.  The  Navy's  present 
speed  objective,  however,  and  the  size  of  the 
power  plant  needed  to  attain  it  have  now 
pushed  the  size  of  the  proposed  ULMS  de- 
sign into  the  17.000  to  18,000  ton  range, 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  current  sub- 
marines. 

Several  consequences  would  follow  from 
any  attempt  to  build  a  submarine  that  size. 

One  such  consequence  would  be  a  notable 
Increase  in  a  whole  range  of  program  costs — 
propulsion  costs,  submarine  construction 
costs,  operating  costs,  and  costs  of  new  port 
facilities.  According  to  some  informed 
sources,  the  net  effect  could  be  at  least  20 
percent  higher  10-year  systems  costs  than 
those  which  might  be  Incurred  in  building 
a  new  submarine  with  more  and  larger  mis- 
siles, but  no  faster  speed,  than  our  present 
submarines. 

A  second  consequence  wovUd  be  Increased 
time  per  ship  and  slower  construction  rates. 
These  factors — and  the  high  costs  per  ship — 
could  have  an  obvious  Impact  on  our  abil- 
ity to  match  the  pace  of  new  Soviet  sub- 
naarine  construction. 

Finally,  such  a  larger  submarine  would  be 
more  susceptible  than  a  smaller  one  to  some 
ASW  techniques.  Active  sonar  equipment, 
for  example,  is  more  effective  the  larger  the 
target,  and  the  same  may  be  true  for  new 
non-acoustic  detection  techniques,  which  we 
and  presumably  the  Soviets  are  now  trying 
to  develop.  High  costs  could  further  com- 
pound the  ASW  risks  by  limiting  the  total 
size  of  our  fleet. 

For  all  these  reasons,  a  hard  look  at  the 
Navy's  present  speed  objective  seems  very 
much  In  order.  Other  design  objectives,  too, 
should  be  very  carefully  checked.  A  6,000 
mile  range  ULMS  2  missUe  would  offer  def- 
inite advantages  over  the  4,500  mile  ULMS 
1,  but  their  precise  significance  should  be 
pinned  down.  As  noted  earlier,  very  dra- 
matic cost  savings  might  be  achieved  If  both 
speed  and  missile  range  could  be  scaled 
down.  A  design  review  might  show  that  any 
new  submarine  construction  we  undertake 
In  the  near  future  should  be  based  on  a 
design  much  more  simUar  than  the  present 
ULMS  to  the  design  of  our  present  fleet.  But 
unless  we  go  slow  with  ULMS  this  year,  we 
may  find  ourselves  wholly  committed  to  the 
existing  design  before  a  review  can  be  made. 

The  Funding  Implications.  For  all  these 
reasons,  we  believe  that  the  ULMS  program 
should  not  be  accelerated  at  the  present 
time.  Approximately  $650  mUllon  of  this 
year's  request  for  $977  million  (Including  the 
fiscal  year  1972  supplemental)  Is  earmarked 
for  work  on  the  new  submarine  Itself  and  its 
non-missile  subsystems.  We  believe  that 
$600  million  of  this  amount  should  be  dis- 
allowed and  that  fiscal  year  1973  funding  for 
non-mlsslle-related  work  should  be  held  at 
the  $50  million  level.  Such  actions  would 
provide  for  a  slight  increase  from  the  rough- 
ly $40  million  available  for  non-mlsslle- 
related  work  In  fiscal  year  1972  ULMS  fund' 
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Ing.  This  amount  should  be  more  than 
adequate  to  continue  Navy  design  studies 
and  preliminary  development  work. 

In  allocating  these  funds  to  specific  uses, 
the  Navy,  in  our  view,  should  be  guided  by 
two  objectives.  First,  It  should  seek  to  reduce 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the  risk  of  cost 
growth  and  schedule  slippage  which  would 
be  Inherent  In  a  decision  to  greately  accel- 
erate the  pace  of  ULMS  development  In  fiscal 
year  1974.  Second,  It  should  minimize  the 
extent  possible  the  risk  of  premature  com- 
mitment to  a  particular  tTLMS  design.  Major 
development  expenditures  on  a  new  propul- 
sion plant,  esi>eclally,  should  be  avoided  at 
this  time. 

V.  The  modernization  and  replacement  prob- 
lem: The  role  of  a  long-range  Missile 

Even  if  negotiations  proceed  well  at  SALT 
and  no  new  submarine  cosistructlon  Is  needed 
to  match  a  continued  Soviet  submarine 
buildup,  It  will  still  be  necessary  to  modern- 
ize and  eventually  replace  our  present  sea- 
based  missile  force. 

The  Navy  will  no  doubt  seek  to  meet  this 
need  by  pushing  for  development  of  a  new 
ULMS  submarine  system  as  fast  as  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Congress  will 
allow. 

Admittedly,  a  new  submarine  system  would 
offer  more  In  the  way  of  prestige  than  con- 
tinued Improvements  In  our  present  fleet. 
It  cannot  be  justified,  however.  In  terms  of 
the  advanced  physical  age  of  that  fieet.  As 
noted  earlier,  none  of  our  current  ballistic 
missile  submarines  will  reach  25-30  years  of 
age  unltl  1985-1990  time  period.  Moreover, 
we  believe  that  a  new  submarine  system 
would  not  offer  significantly  greater  opera- 
tional capabilities  than  those  which  could  be 
obtained  for  some  time  to  come  by  appropri- 
ate modifications  to  our  present  fieet. 

ULMS  Would  Have  Advantages.  There  la 
no  doubt  that  a  new  submarine  system  such 
as  ULMS  could  be  superior  In  several  ways 
to  our  present  sea-based  missile  force. 

First,  the  new  submarine  could  be  sig- 
nificantly more  survlvable  than  our  present 
Polaris  submarines.  It  could  be  designed  for 
quieter  operation,  and  It  could  be  given  a  new 
long-range  missile  system  which  would 
greatly  expand  the  ocean  area  In  which  It 
could  hide  while  remaining  In  range  of  Its 
targets.  These  two  steps  would  greatly  com- 
plicate the  ASW  problem  facing  the  Soviets. 
They  would  reduce  detectablllty  by  acoustic 
sensors  and  make  much  more  difficult  the 
concentrated  deployment  of  such  sensors  In 
all  submarine  operating  areas. 

Second,  the  new  submarine  could  present 
a  tougher  ABM  problem  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Its  missiles  could  be  given  new  maneuver- 
ing re-entry  which  (MARVs)  designed  to 
dodge  Soviet  defensive  missiles.  In  addi- 
tion. Its  longer  range  missiles  would  enable 
It  to  provide  deterrent  coverage  over  the  en- 
tire defense  perimeter  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
By  contrast,  our  present  submarines  are 
much  more  limited  In  the  geographical  areas 
from  which  they  can  obtain  effective  target 
coverage. 

Finally,  the  new  submarine  could  provide 
better  on-statlon  availability.  Due  to  the 
limited  range  missiles  In  our  current  sub- 
marines, a  significant  portion  of  their  time  at 
sea  must  be  spent  In  transit  to  their  patrol 
areas,  and  they  must  depend  heavily  on  over- 
seas basing.  The  on-statlon  availability  of  a 
new  submarine  could  be  enhanced,  moreover, 
not  only  by  Its  longer  range  missiles  but  also 
by  the  lower  maintenance  times  which  its 
modular  construction  and  Integrated  systems 
design  would  permit. 

That  a  new  submarine  system  could  pro- 
vide significant  Improvements  in  the  cap- 
abilities of  our  current  fleet  is  not  disputed. 
But  It  la  not  enough  for  the  Navy  to  cite 
these  possible  Improvements  as  reasons  for 
buildings  ULMS.  The  Navy  must  show  also 
that  the  same  improvements  cannot  be  ob- 
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talned  through  modifications  to  the  existing 
fleet.  And  this  the  Navy  has  not  yet  done. 
The  Fleet  Modernisation  Alternative.  Mtmy 
of  the  Improvements  Just  referred  to  are 
depyendent  not  on  the  construction  of  a  new 
submarine,  but  on  the  capabilities  which  new 
long-range  missiles  themselves  would  pro- 
vide. In  fact,  new  long-range  missiles  would 
provide  Improvements  in  each  of  the  areas 
mentioned.  They  would  Increase  submarine 
survivability,  compound  the  problems  of 
ABM  defense,  and  mcrease  submarine  time 
on-statlon.  This  fact  has  been  well  attested 
to  In  testimony  of  Defense  Department 
spokesmen  to  Congress  earlier  this  year.  Dr. 
Foster  noted  as  much  in  speaking  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  about  the 
capabilities  of  the  Navy's  proposed  ULMS 
1   missile: 

"When  our  ciurent  SSBNs  are  armed  with 
this  more  capable  missile,  the  ocean  area 
from  which  they  can  launch  their  mlssUes 
will  be  significantly  Increased,  with  no  sacri- 
fice In  payload.  This  enlargement  of  an  area 
in  which  the  Soviets  must  expand  their 
strategic  ASW  efforts  degrades  the  effective- 
ness of  any  ASW  of  the  kind  they  now  ap- 
pear to  engage  In.  Consequently,  we  expect 
that,  with  this  new  missile,  the  current 
submarine  missile  system  will  remain  Invul- 
nerable. Moreover,  the  longer  range  ULMS-1 
missile  will  offer  the  option  of  CONUS  bas- 
ing with  minimum  sacrifice  In  deterrent 
posture." 

Modifications  of  oiw  present  submarines 
themselves  could  also  proceed  concurrent 
with  work  on  a  new  long-range  missile  sys- 
tem. We  have  been  making  such  Improve- 
ments ever  since  these  submarines  were  in- 
troduced. As  Admiral  Zumwalt  noted  in  his 
recent  testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee: 

"Concurent  submarine  Improvements  have 
Included  reduction  of  detectable  noise  levels, 
better  passive  and  active  sonars,  and  im- 
proved navigational  equipment.  This  orderly, 
upgrading  process  has  paid  off  and  the  logic 
for  it  remains  valid  today." 

We  wholeheartedly  agree.  As  far  as  de- 
tectable noise  Is  concerned,  our  current 
submarines  are  already  5-10  decibels  (db's) 
quletter  than  when  they  were  Introduced, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  why  a  gradual  quiet- 
ing program  should  not  continue  to  be  suc- 
cessful. It  Is  true  that  the  natural  circula- 
tion reactor  now  programmed  for  ULMS 
cannot  be  incorporated  in  our  current  sub- 
marines, but  similar  noise  reduction  could  be 
obtained  by  Incorporating  eqiUisnent  such 
as  the  variable  speed  pumps  and  multi-vein 
impellers  which  the  Navy  is  now  developing. 
It  should  also  be  possible  to  reduce  main- 
tenance requirements  affecting  the  on-sta- 
tlon availability  of  our  current  submarines. 
The  Navy  Is  now  installing  in  those  subma- 
rines new  long-life  reactor  cores.  While  older 
cores  have  had  to  be  replaced  every  5-6 
years— thus  setting  a  clear  outside  limit  on 
the  time  between  submarine  overhauls — the 
new  cores  will  have  a  10  year  service  life. 
The  Navy  Is  now  Investigating  several  prom- 
ising ways  to  extend  the  time  between  over- 
hauls to  take  advantage  of  these  long-life 
cores.  Our  current  submarines  are  now  on 
station  55-60  percent  of  the  time.  With 
long-range  missiles  aboard  and  Increased 
time  between  overhauls,  they  should  be  able 
to  come  much  closer  to  the  66-70  percent 
on-statlon  avaUablllty  rate  which  a  new 
ULMS  submarine  realistically  might  provide. 
Modifications  to  our  existing  sea-based 
missile  force  should  be  able,  then,  to  pro- 
vide almost  the  same  Improved  capabilities 
as  brand  new  submarines  would  provide. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  believe  that 
money  spent  for  new  submarine  replace- 
ments would  be  money  wasted  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Unpredictable  Nature  of  the  Future 
ASW  Threat.  Money  spent  now  might  be 
money  wasted  for  another  reason  as  well. 
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While  our  current  submarines  are  secure  to- 
day from  Soviet  ASW  techniques — and  while 
they  could  be  made  more  so  by  an  appro- 
priate modernization  program — we  know 
very  little  about  the  long-term  nature  of  the 
ASW  threat. 

We  do  know  that  a  submarine  moving 
through  the  ocean  environment  leaves  vari- 
ous Indicators  of  Its  presence.  Sound  Is  only 
one  of  these  Indicators.  The  presence  of  a 
mass  of  metal,  such  as  a  submarine,  dis- 
torts the  earth's  magnetic  field.  The  tem- 
perature of  a  submarine,  especially  a  nu- 
clear submarine  with  its  hot  nuclear  reactor 
discharge,  differs  from  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  water.  And  the  passage  of 
a  submarine  through  water  creates  hydro- 
dynamic  pressure. 

Until  now,  only  acoustic  techniques  have 
been  of  major  utility  in  submarine  detec- 
tion. But  other  signals  are  also  there.  What 
is  needed  Is  new  technology  to  dig  them  out 
and  process  them.  What  form  this  tech- 
nology win  take — and  what  steps  wUl  be 
required  to  counter  It — Is  not  known  at  the 
present  time. 

There  Is  a  danger,  therefore,  that  any  new 
submarines  we  buUd  today  could  be  ren- 
dered obsolete  In  much  the  same  way  and- 
at  much  the  same  time  as  the  submarines 
we  now  have.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we 
could  Invest  $30  bUlion  In  the  ULMS  pro- 
gram over  the  next  10-15  years,  expecting 
It  to  protect  us  until  the  year  2,000,  only 
to  find  that  It  might  be  rendered  obsolete 
by  1990  and  that  a  new  submarine  develop- 
ment program  was  needed  In  the  early  1980's 
to  offset  this  possibility,  almost  as  soon  as 
ULMS  was  sent  to  sea. 

A  Well-Phased  Replacement  Program.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  simply  sit 
back,  wait  for  a  new  ASW  threat  to  develop, 
and  then  counter  It  when  it  does.  We  have 
no  guarantee  that  It  wUl  burst  upon  us  In  a 
dramatic  breakthrough  or  that  such  a  break- 
through. If  It  occurs,  will  coincide  with  the 
physical  obsolescence  of  our  current  sub- 
marines. 

We  should  be  able,  however,  to  devise  a 
well-phased  modernization  and  replacement 
program  which  will  minimize  potentially 
wasteful  expenditures  yet  keep  us  equipped 
at  all  times  with  a  highly  secure  sea-based 
deterrent.  We  believe  that  the  following 
course  of  action  would  provide  us  with  such 
a  program. 

First,  Congress  should  ^prove  the  Navy's 
request  for  approximately  $330  million  In  fis- 
cal year  1973  ULMS  1  missile  development 
ftmds.  Development  of  the  tnjUS  1  missile — 
together  with  other  modifications  to  our  cur- 
rent submarines  on  which  the  Navy  la  work- 
ing— wlU  significantly  enhance  the  surrlva- 
bUity  of  our  present  fieet  against  all  foresee- 
able threats.  If  development  of  this  new 
mlBsUe  proceeds  at  the  presently  projected 
rate,  it  should  be  available  for  Initial  de- 
ployment by  1976.  In  the  absence  of  any  ma- 
jor change  In  the  ASW  threat.  It  should  re- 
main an  Integral  part  of  our  sea-based  deter- 
rent well  Into  the  19908. 

Second,  the  Navy  should  accord  high  pri- 
ority to  Its  current  "SSBN  Defense"  pro- 
gram. This  program,  the  funding  for  which 
is  projected  to  Increase  from  $12.2  to  $20.4 
million  in  fiscal  year  1973,  Is  designed  to 
Identify  and  develop  suitable  counters  to  new 
ASW  techniques  which  could  jeopardize  our 
Polaris  fleet.  The  knowledge  gained  from  this 
program  should  be  used  to  make  future  re- 
ductions In  the  detectablllty  of  that  fleet.  It 
should  also  be  used  as  a  source  of  Ideas  for 
new  submarine  designs. 

Third,  the  Navy  timetable  for  a  new  sub- 
marine construction  program  should  be  de- 
termined both  by  changes  in  the  ASW  threat 
and  the  eventual  need  to  replace  our  current 
submarines.  Such  a  program  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  sufflclent  time  to  meet  any 
changes  in  the  ASW  threat  which  have  been 
Identified  and  which  cannot  be  countered  by 
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modifications  to  our  Polaris  fleet.  Unless  such 
threat  changes  that  have  Identified,  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  move  beyond  the  study 
and  design  phase  of  the  ULMS  program  until 
fiscal  year  1976  or  later.  That  starting  date 
would  provide  ample  time  for  the  gradual 
development  of  a  new  submarine  system. 
Even  if  development  time  were  stretched 
trom  the  roughly  six  years  implicit  In  the 
Administration's  present  timetable  to  as 
much  as  10  years,  the  first  new  submarine 
would  still  be  available  for  deployment  In 
1985,  at  which  time  the  oldest  of  our  current 
submarines  would  be  25  years  of  age.  It  would 
then  be  possible — with  a  construction  rate 
as  low  as  two  or  three  submarines  per  year 
thereafter — to  replace  all  our  current  sub- 
marines Inside  their  projected  30  year  lives. 

We  believe  that  this  timetable,  either  the 
development  or  production  phases  of  which 
could  be  speeded  up  If  the  threat  required, 
makes  much  more  sense  than  the  conunlt- 
ment  now  of  vast  stuns  to  a  new  submarine 
system  of  unknown  long-term  value. 

ASW  Talks  at  SALT.  The  most  pressing 
need  at  SALT  right  now  Is  the  negotiation  of 
restrictions  on  ABM  systems  and  the  size  of 
strategic  offensive  forces.  These  Issues  them- 
selves have  caused  difficulties  enough,  and  a 
continued  failure  to  resolve  them — coupled 
with  a  continued  Soviet  submarine  buildup — 
could  force  as  much  sooner  than  would  oth- 
erwise be  desirable  Into  a  new  submarine 
construction  program. 

As  soon  as  possible,  however,  the  Issue  of 
restrictions  on  strategic  ASW  operations 
should  be  placed  high  on  the  SALT  agenda. 
Our  sea-based  missile  submarines  are  se- 
cure today,  and  It  should  be  possible  to  keep 
them  so  well  into  the  future.  At  the  same 
lime,  the  possibility  of  a  new  ASW  break- 
through— one  which  caimot  be  countered  by 
any  new  submarine  design — cannot  be  dis- 
missed out  of  hand.  The  occurrence  of  such 
a  breakthrough,  coupled  with  the  already 
Increasing  vulnerability  of  all  land-based 
systems,  would  dramatically  undermine  the 
present  stability  of  the  nuclear  balance. 

We  recognize  that  restrictions  on  ASW  re- 
search itself  may  not  be  feasible,  since  there 
may  be  no  way  that  compliance  could  be 
verified.  Neither  we  nor  the  Soviets  have 
much  choice,  therefore,  but  to  pursue  strate- 
gic ASW  research — ^wlth  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring the  survivability  of  our  own  sea-based 
deterrent,  but  with  the  danger  that  the 
knowledge  gained  oould  be  used  for  coun- 
ter-force purposes. 

It  should  not  be  Impossible,  however,  to 
work  out  verifiable  restrictions  on  the  actual 
deployment  of  new  ASW  systems  or  even  on 
the  use  of  such  systems  when  deployed.  A 
numerical  limitation  on  attack  submarine 
force  levels  and  the  establishment  of  trail- 
ing norms  are  two  promising  possibilities. 

The  long-range  prospects  for  a  stable  mu- 
tual deterrence  may  well  depend  on  the  con- 
tinued survivability  of  sea-based  deterrent 
forces.  Accordingly,  much  more  attention 
should  be  directed  in  the  future  to  this  ASW 
problem. 


THE  CARDS  ARE  ON  THE  TABLE  IN 
CHINA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  n.LiNois  I 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  Peking  and  the 
weeks  which  have  followed  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  Communist  China. 
While  little  has  been  said  about  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  people  live  xmder  a 
tyrannical  regime  which  does  not  per- 
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mlt  them  to  leave  the  country,  and  does 
not  permit  them  the  slightest  degree  of 
religious,  intellectual,  or  cultural  free- 
dom, a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
potential  business  which  our  country 
might,  in  the  future,  be  able  to  do  with 
the  Mainland. 

American  businessmen,  we  have  been 
told,  will  profit  greatly  by  having  avail- 
able to  them  a  market  of  more  than  800 
million  Chinese.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  wishful  thinking  upon  which  such 
statements  are  made  is  not  more  often 
forced  to  confront  reality. 

Such  a  confrontation  with  reality  re- 
cently took  place  at  the  43d  annual  con- 
ference of  Copley  Newspapers  in  Bor- 
rego  Springs,  Calif.,  which  was  addressed 
by  Lt.  Gen.  V.  H.  Krulak,  USMC,  retired. 

General  Krulak  noted  that: 

The  Maoists  declare  that  their  world  trade 
is  healthy  and  growing;  that  they  are  com- 
petitive. The  fact  is.  Red  Chinese  world  trade 
Is  small;  perhaps  three  billion  legitimate  dol- 
lars— in  and  out — ^per  year.  That  is  no  more 
than  Taiwan,  a  little  land  of  only  14  million 
people. 

The  future,  according  to  General 
Krulak,  will  see  little  improvement  in 
the  Chinese  world  trade  posture.  The 
reason,  he  argues.  Is  that — 

They  have  no  agricultural  surplus  to  seU. 
They  have  no  oil  surplus  to  sell.  They  have 
no  precious  mineral  surpluses  to  seU.  Their 
manufactvtred  products  are  not  competitive, 
and  it  will  take  a  massive  and  costly  indus- 
trialization to  make  them  so.  In  Hong  Kong 
there  are  Red  Chinese  bicycles,  electric  cook- 
ers, radios  and  electric  fans  on  sale — all  of 
Inferior  quality  and  relatively  high  price. 

Products  produced  In  China  for  inter- 
national consumption  before  the  C(Mn- 
munist  takeover,  such  as  wool  carpets, 
are  still  produced,  but  the  prices  are  no 
longer  competitive.  A  Tientsin  rug,  for 
example,  cost  $1  per  square  foot  in  1947 
and  now  costs  $6  a  foot.  The  same  carpet 
of  at  least  equal  quality  in  Taiwan,  made 
to  your  own  design,  costs  $4.25  a  foot. 

General  Krulak,  taking  issue  with  our 
official  government  pronouncements 
which  deny  any  Communist  Chinese  in- 
volvement in  the  flow  of  narcotics,  states 
that — 

The  Chinese  Reds  do  want  hard  money — 
and  opium  is  probably  China's  greatest  ex- 
port staple.  They  are  doing  everjrthlng  they 
can  to  Improve  and  expand  opium  culture, 
and  It  Is  estimated  that  they  earn  almost 
a  billion  clandestine  dollars  a  year  from  their 
dope  sales. 

In  his  speech.  General  Krulak  dis- 
cusses the  "terror,  oppression,  regimenta- 
tion, restriction,  surveillance,  and  harsh 
punishment"  which  has  been  visited 
upon  the  people  of  China  by  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Criticizing  those  who  urges  American 
aid,  assistance,  and  business  dealings 
with  the  Peking  regime.  General  Krulak 
concludes  by  stating  that — 

We  do  not  need  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  They  do  need  us.  Consequently,  our 
gvddance  in  dealing  with  the  Peking  leaders 
might  well  be  found  in  an  old  Chinese  dialog 
coming  from  the  Tang  D3ma8ty,  about  800 
AJ3.: 

If  one  Injures  me,  hates  me,  vilifies  me  and 
suddenly  smiles  on  me,  what  should  I  do? 

Bear  with  him,  endure  him,  avoid  him. 
And,  after  a  few  years.  Just  look  at  blm. 
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I  wish  to  share  General  Krulak's 
speech,  presented  February  14, 1972,  with 
my  coUesLgues,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

"Ths  Cabos  Ark  on  tbx  Table  in  China" 
(An  Address  by  Lt.  Qen.  V.  H.  Krulak,  USMC. 

retired,  at  the  43rd  Annual  Conference  of 

the  Copley  Newspapers,  Borrego  fringe, 

Calif.,  Feb.  14,  1972) 

No  man  who  lays  claim  to  any  htuniUty 
at  all  should  express  views  about  China  In  ab- 
solute terms.  Everything  there  Is  relative 
and  the  more  one  learns  the  more  qualified 
bla  attitudes  and  conclusions  are  likely  to 
be. 

In  any  case,  having  devoted  a  good  bit  of 
my  life's  energy  to  the  study  of  these  people, 
I  still  And  my  own  views  little  more  than  a 
synthesis  of  the  opinions  of  others  whom  I 
respect. 

And  that  is  really  the  basis  for  my  story. 

Actually,  China  today  la  not  one  story. 
It  IS  four  stories.  There  Is  Uttle  complex 
about  any  one  of  them.  It  Is  only  when  we 
seek  to  bring  them  all  into  a  single  discus- 
sion that  the  matter  becomes  complicated. 

The  first  story  Is  the  one  we  are  now  hearing 
so  widely.  It  Is  the  propaganda  account  of 
what  the  Chinese  people  are  supposed  to  be 
doing — their  controlled  experiment  in  Marx- 
ism. It  la  a  rosy  story,  and  we  see  and  hear  It 
on  the  television  and  In  slick  paper  products 
everywhere. 

It  Is  really  the  story  of  how  the  Maoists 
want  things  to  be  some  day;  the  way  they 
want  us  to  believe  it  is  now. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  cheering  happy  com- 
munes, the  busy  smiling  workers,  the  roar- 
ing factories,  the  fertUe  fields,  the  lavish 
markets. 

It  is  the  story  of  advances  in  science,  of 
handsome  laboratories  and  hospitals,  the 
story  of  dramatic  attention  to  the  arts. 

It  Is  the  story  of  great  Chinese  military 
prowess,  of  modernization  of  their  milltcu7 
establishment  of  growing  nuclear  strength. 

While  there  has  unquestionably  been  prog- 
ress In  China,  this  Is  still  little  more  than 
the  Idealized  story  of  Mao-think  and  how 
the  teachings  of  Mao  Tse-tung  are  enough 
to  bring  peace,  plenty  and  tranquility 
to  the  lives  of  800  million  people — and  ul- 
timately to  the  world. 

I  need  not  talk  at  length  to  this  story 
because  it  Is  already  being  hammered  into 
our  minds  with  drum-fire  resonance  by  the 
Communist  propagandists,  by  sincere  Ideal- 
ists here  In  the  United  States,  by  ignorant 
or  misguided  apologists  around  the  world, 
and  by  thoroughly  honest  reporters  who  re- 
port what  they  are  permitted  to  see  but  who 
simply  are  not  allowed  to  see — or  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  see — the  total  picture  or 
even  a  large  part  of  It. 

In  any  case.  It  Is  by  no  means  the  true 
story  of  China.  It  Is  a  Hollywood  false  front 
set  of  Maoism  as  the  Maoists  and  their  par- 
tisans everywhere  would  have  us  see  It.  Its 
exaggerations  and  over-generalizations  are 
very  great. 

So  let  VIS  leave  the  telling  of  this  story  to 
them,  dlscoimtlng  what  they  say  accordingly. 

Actually,  despite  the  propaganda  picture, 
Maoism  has  affected  profoundly  the  lives 
of  a  relatively  few  Chinese,  maybe  30  or  40 
million.  It  has  affected  slightly  the  lives  of 
a  larger  group — perhaps  200  million — and  it 
has  affected  the  vast  remainder — five  hun- 
dred million  or  so — almost  not  at  all.  So.  It 
It  win  be  far  more  profitable  for  us  to  talk 
to  the  second  story,  the  reality  of  the  total 
China  in  the  here  and  now — all  of  China,  not 
the  propaganda  China,  but  China  like  It 
really  is. 

Maoism 's  claims  are  actually  far  greater 
than  Its  attainments. 

Let  \is  first  look  at  a  few  of  the  visible 
chasms  that  stand  between  the  four  or  five 
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varieties  of  Utopia  that  Mao  has  designed 
and  tried  to  Inflict  on  a  helpless  people  since 
1949,  and  China  as  It  Is. 

First,  the  reality  of  the  Chinese  populace. 
There  are  800  million  human  beings  in  China 
and  in  the  next  30  years  the  number  is  ex- 
pected to  triple! 

What  win  they  all  eat? 

Right  now  Peking  claims  the  country  Is 
growing  about  200  million  tons  of  cereal 
a  year.  There  Is  some  doubt  as  to  this  figure, 
but  we  do  know  that  they  supplement  it  by 
Importing  between  6  and  8  mUUon  tons  from 
abroad. 

StUl  It  adds  up  to  Just  a  bare  subsistence 
level  for  the  country  at  large,  and  less  than 
that  for  many.  In  the  big  cities  of  China 
today — Shanghai,  Canton,  Hankow,  Peking — 
it  costs  half  of  what  a  man  earns  Just  to  buy 
food.  Rice  and  meat — the  backbone  of  the 
diet — are  rationed. 

There  seems  little  chance  that  China's 
agricultural  productivity  will  equal  its  popu- 
lation growth  In  the  visible  future.  The 
Maoists  have  given  the  problem  tremendous 
emphasis,  spending  their  precious  foreign  ex- 
change on  as  much  as  8  million  tons  of  costly 
fertilizer  in  a  single  year  and  exploiting  the 
new  high  yield  rice  strains  to  the  maxlmvun. 

They  have  put  on  two  powerful  birth  con- 
trol campaigns,  touting  all  varieties  of  drugs 
and  devices.  They  have  made  very  meager 
progress.  There  seems  little  hope,  without 
a  dramatic  and  unexpected  increase  In  the 
acceptability  of  birth  control,  that  the  spec- 
ter of  famine  can  be  avoided  in  China.  And  If 
the  people  are  hungry  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  content. 

Turn  to  the  reality  of  world  trade.  The 
Maoists  declare  that  their  world  trade  Is 
healthy  and  growing;  that  they  are  competi- 
tive. The  fact  is.  Red  Chinese  world  trade  Is 
small;  perhaps  three  billion  legitimate  dol- 
lars— in  and  out — per  year.  That  U  no  more 
than  Taiwan,  a  little  land  of  only  14  mllUon 
people. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  little  likelihood  that 
the  future  wUl  see  any  significant  Improve- 
ment In  the  Chinese  world  trade  posture. 
They  have  no  agricultural  surplus  to  sell. 
They  have  no  oil  siuplus  to  sell.  They  have 
no  precious  mineral  surpluses  to  sell.  Their 
manufactured  products  are  not  competitive, 
and  It  will  take  a  massive  and  costly  indus- 
trialization to  make  them  so.  In  Hong  Kong 
there  are  Red  Chinese  bicycles,  electric  cook- 
ers, radios  and  electric  fans  on  sale — all  of 
Inferior  quality  and  relatively  high  price.  The 
things  Chinese  that  were  good  a  generation 
ago — things  such  as  wool  carpets  and  lacquer 
work— are  still  good.  They  Just  cost  too  much. 
For  Instance,  a  Tientsin  rug  which  In  1947 
cost  $1.00  per  square  foot  now  costs  $6.00  a 
foot,  and  you  can  buy  the  same  carpet  of  at 
least  equal  quality  in  Taiwan  made  to  your 
own  design  for  $4.25  a  foot. 

The  Chinese  Reds  do  want  hard  money, 
though,  and  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  get 
It.  Ibex  meat  from  Manchuria  Is  for  sale 
to  the  world  at  $6.00  a  pound,  bear  paw  at 
$12.00  a  pound,  and  opium  U  probably 
China's  greatest  export  staple.  They  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  Improve  and  expand 
opium  culture,  and  It  Is  estimated  that  they 
earn  almost  a  bUUon  clandestine  dollars  a 
year  trom  their  dope  sales. 

But  you  are  not  going  to  make  a  solid 
economy  out  o^  bear  paws  and  opium  and. 
In  this  regard,  two  simple  statistics  tell  the 
story.  The  Chinese  gross  national  product  la 
growing  at  the  rate  of  1%  per  year,  while 
their  population  Is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
Z'/i  ""^  per  year.  Unless  their  productivity  In- 
creases dramatically  the  unfavorable  projec- 
tion is  obvious.  Certainly,  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  either  a  major  or  a  profitable  trading 
partner  for  us. 

At  the  beginning  I  commented  that  Mao- 
ism and  Its  sloganeering  has  affected  very 
greatly  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  people, 
say  some  30   to  40   million,   or   >/j    of   1% 
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These  are  the  pec^le  In  the  communes,  the 
collectives  and  some  residents  of  the  big 
cities.  It  has  Indeed  affected  them  deeply  and 
perhaps  permanently.  These  are  the  men  and 
women  who  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
bought  the  pitch.  They  are  the  promising 
subsidized  students,  the  administrative  hier- 
archy, some  of  the  military  leadership,  some 
of  the  Industrial  commisars. 

Then  there  Is  a  much  larger  group  whom 
these  leaders  Influence;  maybe  another  two 
hundred  million.  Some  will  say  that  these 
people  also  are  Maoists  In  a  very  real  sense 
of  the  word,  that  the  Marxist  vaccination 
has  taken  on  them.  too. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  wrong  conclu- 
sion;— there  is  no  assurance  that  the  vac- 
cination has  been  effective  on  them— or  even 
on  the  smaller,  hard-core  group. 

Ask  yourself  how  you  would  feel.  In  1949 

over  and  over  again — Mao  promised  free- 
dom of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  of  pub- 
lication, assembly,  association,  correspond- 
ence, person,  domicile,  religious  belief,  pro- 
cession and  demonstration.  This  was  real 
Utopia,  and  Mao  declared  that  he  would  bring 
It  to  everyone. 

It  were  Isetter  that  he  had  not  promised, 
because  absolutely  none  of  It  materialized.  In 
the  place  of  these  freedoms  there  has  been 
terror,  oppression,  regimentation,  restriction, 
surveillance  and  harsh  pimlshment;  and  the 
people  at  large  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
promises. 

In  1949  Mao  took  large  quantities  of  land 
from  landlords  and  gave  It  to  the  peasants. 
In  1955  and  1956  he  took  It  back  from  the 
same  peasants  to  nmke  collectives — and  then 
made  them  work  on  the  collectives  against 
their  will.  You  may  imagine  their  disap- 
pointment. Better  for  Mao  not  to  have  given 
them  the  land  In  the  flrst  place. 

These  conditions  are  reflected  In  the  fact 
that  after  the  Cultural  Revolution — as  re- 
cently as  three  years  ago — there  was  abso- 
lutely uncontrolled  dlssldence  and  defection 
among  the  raiik  and  flle  in  the  factories  and 
communes.  The  Marxist  inoculation  had  had 
fully  twenty  years  to  work,  but  it  still  wasn't 
working. 

In  the  cities  workers  deserted  their  poets 
of  production,  there  were  widespread  In- 
dustrial strikes,  transportation  was  disrupted 
and  supply  of  public  utilities  was  paralyzed'. 

But  the  flaunting  of  the  Communists  went 
beyond  the  cities.  In  rural  areas  peasants 
who  secretly  hated  the  commune  idea  set 
about  dividing  up  the  communal  property 
among  themselves.  In  desperation.  Mao  had 
to  turn  to  the  Army — whose  strength  he  al- 
ready feared — for  help  In  getting  the  fac- 
tories going  and  the  crops  planted.  It  took 
some  serious  head  knocking  by  hand-picked 
military  units  everywhere — stationed  In  state 
offices,  on  the  railroads.  In  factories  and  In 
the  fields. 

Nor  am  I  suggesting  that  Just  a  few  sol- 
diers were  sufficient  to  pull  China  out  of  an- 
archy after  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Actu- 
ally. It  took  80%  of  the  whole  Red  Army! 
80%  of  the  Army — spUt  up  a  battalion  per 
county,  a  regiment  per  large  factory,  a  com- 
pany per  mine  and  small  factory— all  to- 
gether 2 '/a  mUUon  men  to  get  the  workers 
back  In  harness — but  not  before  thousands 
were  killed  and  thousands  more  Imprisoned. 

All  of  this  Is  Just  by  way  of  saying  that 
Mao-thlnk  is  not  now — and  never  has 
been — acclaimed  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  are  really  China. 

They  do  not  like  It  and  miss  no  chance  to 
make  their  views  known.  They  are  Chinese, 
they  have  40  centuries  of  stubborn  Individ- 
ualism behind  them;  a  culture  that  was  visi- 
ble two  mlllenla  before  Christ. 

And  realistically,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  Communist  structure  has  never  ex- 
tended Its  official  party  representation  below 
the  hslen  (county)  level.  Local  officials — 
township,  village,  hamlet  and  farm — come 
from  the  people  themselves.  When  you  real- 
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Ize  that  fully  80%  of  the  people  live  on  the 
farms.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  by  assertion 
that  much  of  the  real  China  is  still  governed 
directly  by  people  of  Its  own  choice. 

And  to  answer  those  who  would  say  that 
the  examples  I  have  given  you  are  three 
years  old — or  more — let  me  offer  a  soberlnK 
addition.  " 

100,000  refugees  escaped  the  mainland  last 
year  and  found  their  way  Into  Hong  Kong 
alone.  When  to  this  numt>er  are  added  those 
who  escape  to  other  places,  like  Klnmen  or 
Matsu,  those  who  try  to  escape  and  fall, 
those  who  want  to  escape  and  do  not  try', 
the  smiling  faces  on  the  propaganda  poster 
lose  some  of  their  freshness.  Purthermore, 
the  rate  of  defection  appears  to  be  growing 
and,  to  make  It  all  more  sobering,  the  escap- 
ees are  now  largely  young  people — not  older 
men  who  have  seen  freedom,  but  youth 
who  simply  reject  Maoism.  Many  are  ex-Red 
Guards  who  fear  retaliation  from  some  of  the 
same  people  who  encouraged  them  to  riot 
four  years  ago. 

Some  wUl  tell  you  that  all  of  this  story  Is 
old,  that  Mao,  having  used  the  Army  as  a 
weapon  against  his  own  people,  now  has  set 
affairs  In  perspective  again  and  that  he  has 
reestablished  civilian  primacy  over  the  mil- 
itary. 

Not  so.  Today  almost  half  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
are  military  men — not  because  the  Conunu- 
nlst  leadership  wants  it  that  way,  but  because 
they  haven't  the  power  to  make  It  any  other 
way.  Of  the  governing  Politburo,  over  half 
the  members  are  military.  We  simply  cannot 
evade  It;  three  years  ago  Mao  and  Maoism 
t>ecame.  In  a  very  large  degree,  hostages  to 
the  soldiers. 

But  civilian-military  turmoil  Is  not  the 
whole  story.  We  have  to  look  at  the  total 
structure  to  get  a  feel  for  the  relative  sta- 
bility of  the  regime  we  are  dealing  with. 

And  this  brings  us  to  story  number  three — 
what  Is  really  going  on  in  the  higher  eche- 
lons of  government? 

What  do  the  recent  purges  mean?  We  could 
call  this  story  "Fun  and  Games  at  the  Top" 
or  "Button,  Button,  Who  has  the  Mao  But- 
ton Today?" 

To  see  It  all.  It  Is  necessary  to  understand 
that  a  total  study  of  a  Communist  society 
has  to  embrace  three  things:  the  party,  the 
government,  and  the  military. 

First,  a  look  at  the  party  organization.  Back 
In  1968,  Mao  purged  the  highly  respected 
Party  Vice-Chalrman,  Lul  Hsiao-chi,  and  re- 
placed him  with  Lin  Plao. 

Lin  Plao  was  Mao's  favorite.  Mao  even  had 
It  written  Into  a  draft  Party  Constitution  in 
1969  that  Un  Plao  would  be  his  heir. 

But  that  was  three  years  ago.  Now,  like 
Liu  Hslao-chl,  Un  Plao  Is  gone,  too — dis- 
appeared; possibly  In  one  of  three  aircraft 
shot  down  by  the  Chinese  themselves  last 
September.  It  Is  claimed  that  his  erasure 
came  about  because  he  was  a  hard-liner 
where  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, that  he  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
those  two  non-Communist  states.  But  what- 
ever the  reason,  Lin  Plao.  the  erstwhile  falr- 
halred  boy.  Is  gone.  Par  more  significantly, 
nobody  has  been  either  elected  or  appointed 
to  fill  his  top  party  Job.  It  is  vacant! 

A  look  at  the  Politburo  Standing  Com- 
mittee before  and  then  after  the  recent 
purging  sessions  discloses  that  seven  out  of 
the  ten  members  of  that  body  have  been 
eliminated. 

Next,  there  Is  the  government  Itself.  In 
1968,  Mao  gcrt  rid  of  the  President  of  the 
country,  Liu  Hslao-chl,  and  hasn't  bothered 
to  replace  him,  either.  In  this  regard  It  is  not 
reassuring  to  reflect  that  next  week  Presi- 
dent NUon  will  be  unable  to  shake  hands 
with  his  titular  counterpart — the  President 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China — because 
the  office  is  vacant! 

Finally,  there  Is  the  military.  Here  Lin 
Plao  was  the  Defense  Minister.  But,  as  I 
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have  said,  he  has  been  purged,  and  no  re- 
placement has  been  designated  for  him. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  have  also  been  purged — all  of  them, 
and  many  of  their  deputies,  too.  Of  the  2,000- 
odd  Chinese  "Principal  Military  Personali- 
ties" (a  euphemism  for  generals  and  admi- 
rals) fully  200  have  stopped  showing  up  for 
ceremonies  and  official  functions  during  the 
past  five  months.  They,  obviously,  are  out, 
too. 

All  these  things  hardly  add  up  to  the 
trappings  of  stability,  yet  they  are  pure  re- 
aUty. 

The  fact  is,  what  we  see  is  turmoil  at  the 
top.  But,  what  does  all  the  turmoU  mean? 

With  humility,  this  Is  the  way  I  would 
analyze  it. 

There  are  three  factions  within  the  Chi- 
nese leadership.  They  have  deep  and  basic 
disagreements.  They  have  been  at  each  oth- 
ers' throats  ever  since  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution of  1968,  and  what  we  are  seeing  Is 
another  major  test  of  strength 

The  flrst  faction  Includes  the  pure  Marx- 
ist theoreticians,  led  by  Mao  Tse-tung.  They 
are  the  Ideological  radicals;  the  poUtlcciI 
hardliners.  They  want  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  declaring  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  "Imperialists"  (mean- 
ing us),  "revisionists"  (meaning  the  Rus- 
sians) and  "reactionaries"  (meaning  Japan 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  community  that 
does  not  agree  with  them).  The  pure  Mao- 
ists believe  that  If  they  stay  with  their  Marx- 
ist principles,  gradually  communlze  and  col- 
lectivize all  of  the  Chinese  people  and  har- 
ness all  of  the  vast  energies  of  China  they, 
one  day,  will  rule  the  world.  They  are  In- 
flexible and  quite  unrealistic.  Their  heart- 
less Marxist  experiments  have  brought  misery 
and  turmoil  to  China  for  25  years. 

The  second  faction  is  the  bureaucrats,  led 
by  Chou  En-lal.  They  respect  Mao  as  the 
father  and  high  priest  of  their  cult.  They 
share  fully  in  the  record  of  Maoist  brutali- 
ties, but  have  become  disenchanted  with 
the  idealism  and  theories  of  Maoism.  They 
see  them  as  impractical. 

They  now  favor  a  period  of  opportunism — 
International  wheeling  and  dealing  to  but- 
tress China's  economic,  military  and  Indus- 
trial weaknesses  while  the  communlzatlon 
process  proceeds.  This  Is  the  group  that  has 
favored  intercourse  with  the  United  States; 
not  because  they  like  us  or  trust  us,  but  be- 
cause they  want  to  use  us. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  third  faction,  largely 
military,  led  until  recently  by  Lin  Plao,  the 
now  deposed  Defense  Minister.  This  group, 
commanding  the  loyalty  of  much  of  the 
Army,  holds  the  physical  power  and  knows 
It.  They  are  by  no  means  united  among 
themselves.  They  disagree  on  Marxist  theory, 
and  they  are  not  of  one  mind  as  to  where  the 
greatest  threats  to  their  country  He. 

Some  are  wUllng  to  see  a  move  toward  the 
U.S.  Some  strongly  prefer  accommodation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  prefer  neither. 
All  of  them  are  Interested  In  the  devotion 
of  more  resources  to  the  military  strength 
they  see  as  a  prerequisite  to  survival. 

They  are  worried  about  their  shortage  of 
fissionable  material.  They  see  their  small 
ctook  of  nuclear  weapons — maybe  100  A- 
bombs  and  four  or  flve  H-bombs.— as  piti- 
fully Inadequate,  and  they  are  restive  at  the 
slowness  of  their  nuclear  program.  In  any 
event,  they  are  far  less  politicians  than  sol- 
diers, and  none  of  them  have  smy  compunc- 
tion against  throwing  their  lot  in  with 
either  of  the  other  contesting  factions  If,  in 
the  end,  it  will  result  In  a  militarily  more 
powerful  land,  because  they  believe  that 
China  will  not  survive,  much  less  oonquw 
the  world,  unless  she  has  a  great  military 
establishment. 

There  has  been  a  knock-down  struggle  be- 
tween Mao's  theoreticians  and  Chou  En-lal's 
bureaucrats  during  the  past  year. 

The  military  group  fought  It  out  Inter' 
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nally  as  to  which  of  the  other  two  factions 
they  would  back.  Lin  Plao  himself,  who 
was  apparently  opposed  to  dealing  with  the 
U.S..  was  finally  voted  down,  and  Chou  En- 
lal's  group  ended  up  with  the  support  of 
most  of  the  generals. 

Once  the  military-bureaucrat  coalition, 
tenuous  thovigh  It  Is,  crystallized,  there  were 
purges  of  those  In  each  group  who  were  not 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  Chou  En-lal 
line — the  hundreds  of  generals  I  spoke  of; 
Lin  Plao,  himself. 

At  this  point,  we  may  draw  a  prophetic 
historical  pcu'allel. 

In  1934  Hitler,  the  opportunist,  made  an 
alliance  of  convenience  with  the  generals, 
keeping  Hlndenburg  on  as  a  figurehead  and 
proceeding  to  purge  all  who  opposed  him. 

Today,  In  China,  Chou  En-lal,  the  oppor- 
tunist, has  also  made  an  alliance  with  the 
generals,  while  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  dia- 
lectic are  kept  out  front  as  a  figurehead;  and 
the  purges  are  under  way. 

We  were  revolted  by  Hitler's  conduct,  and 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  brutal  Chinese 
behavior  should  generate  any  lesser  emotions. 

The  climatic  phase  of  our  third  story  be- 
came visible  last  year  as  the  Chinese  decision 
to  smile  on  the  outer  world  was  Implemented. 
We  saw  the  Chinese  maneuvers  that  led  to 
membership  In  the  UJI.  There  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  diplomatic  relations  with  var- 
ious nations,  the  Ping-Pong  diplomacy  with 
us,  and  now  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

That  Is  the  third  story — the  battle  at  the 
top.  It  Is  a  transitory  triumph  of  militarists 
and  pragmatlsts  over  Marxist  theoreticians 
and  It  fiows  logically  Into  the  final  story — 
why  did  they  do  what  they  did? 

What  really  Is  motivating  the  Chou  En-lal 
group  and  their  military  allies? 

The  answer  Is  fear,  and  a  very  specific  fear 
at  that.  They  have  an  almost  paranoid  terror 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  Its  strength,  its 
aspirations  to  leadership  of  the  Communist 
world.  Its  plans  concerning  economic  domi- 
nation of  Asia,  Its  hatred  of  China  and  Its 
aggressive  Intentions  regarding  China's 
borders. 

They  are  apprehensive  of  the  Japanese, 
too,  but  In  a  far  lesser  degree. 

And  that  Is  It.  They  fear  the  United  States 
of  America  not  at  all — not  in  any  sense.  To 
the  contrary,  Chou  En-lal  and  bis  cohorts  see 
In  us  a  tool  which  they  can  use  as  a  counter- 
poise against  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese. 
And  that  Is  the  basis  for  the  current  program 
of  smiles  in  our  direction.  They  want  a  rela- 
tionship with  us  that  will  present  Russia 
with  serious  military  apprehensions.  They 
want  to  get  us  out  of  the  Far  East  and 
simplify  their  own  security  problems.  In 
order  that  they  can  turn  their  attention 
to  Russia.  They  want,  most  of  all,  our  help 
In  Industralllzlng  their  country. 

They  have  abundant  mapower,  they  have 
some  resources,  but,  to  be  a  world  power, 
they  needed  a  complete  system  of  heavy  in- 
dustry and  they  need  mountains  of  agricul- 
tural machinery.  We  are  their  only  hope. 
They  have  nothing  to  trade  to  Japan  or  Ger- 
many for  heavy  machinery.  The  Russians  will 
not  sell  It  to  them.  But  Uncle  Sam, — good 
old  Uncle  Sam — may  Just  do  It  on  credit. 

One  of  the  senior  diplomats  In  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Service  put  It  to  me  this 
way,  "You  Americans  are  China's  weapon. 
They  believe.  If  you  will  build  up  their  heavy 
Industry,  they  will  be  able  to  bludgeon  all 
of  Asia  vrith  It  and  protect  themselves  against 
Russia.  Then,  with  their  new  Industrial  power 
and  their  slave  labor,  they  are  confident  they 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  us — and  you,  too — 
In  time."  ' 

These  are  the  four  converging  stories; — 
the  propaganda  myth  of  China  like  the 
Maoists  tell  It,  the  truth  of  China  as  It  really 
Is.  the  death  struggle  at  the  top  In  Peking, 
and  the  setting  In  which  It  is  all  played, 
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China's  contest  with  Russia  for  world  Com- 
munist leadership,  with  us  as  their  synthetic 
ally. 

All  put  together,  the  combined  story  prom- 
ises little  good  for  the  United  States  of 
America  laecause  real  friendship  with  us  does 
not  fit  anywhere  In  the  pattern  of  the  cur- 
rent Chinese  leadership.  This  group  hates  us; 
aspires  to  use  us  and  ultimately  to  enslave 
us;  and  It  doesn't  hesitate  to  say  so.  It  Is 
their  Party  policy  and  their  dally  preach- 
ment. 

Chou  En-lal  has  taken  pains  in  his  public 
utterances  to  stress  this  point.  He  has  said, 
"The  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica can  destroy  the  United  States  piece  by 
piece,  some  striking  at  its  head,  others  at 
Its  feet." 

On  January  24th,  a  play  opened  in  one  of 
the  government  playhouses  In  Shanghai.  Its 
final  curtain  closes  on  a  group  of  young 
Chinese  shooting  arrows  Into  Uncle  Sam. 
And  the  last  words  on  the  stage  are,  "kill, 
kill,  kill." 

Nothing  would  be  worse.  It  seems  to  me, 
than  for  the  United  States  to  do  anything 
to  dignify  Chinese  leadership  who  openly 
declare  themselves  our  sworn  enemies. 

Were  I  asked,  I  would  propose  our  best 
and  most  promising  course  to  be  an  ab- 
solutely hard  line  with  Chou  En-lal. 

He  Is  not  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  Is  a 
charlatan,  a  brigand  and  a  cut-throat  who 
got  where  he  Is  literally  over  the  bloody 
bodies  of  his  contemporaries.  He  wUl  under- 
stand straight  and  strong  words — and  no 
others;  words  like  these: 

"Leave  your  neighbors  alone.  Stop  your 
Imperialist  aggression  In  Thailand,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  Burma  and  the  Philippines. 

"Cease  your  active  support  of  subversive 
revolution  in  Indo-Chlna. 

"Stop  your  export  of  Marxist  violence  to 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America. 

"Stop  fioodlng  the  world  with  raw  and 
processed  opium. 

"Stop  polluting  the  atmosphere  with  your 
nuclear  tests. 

"Stop  your  vilification  of  our  country  and 
all  we  stand  for. 

"When  you  cease  all  of  this  vicious  conduct, 
we  will  consider  talking  about  your  place  In 
the  family  of  nations.  And  not  one  Instant 
before." 

If  they  wEmt  our  help  as  much  as  they 
now  Indicate,  these  strong  words  will  get 
their  attention,  and  we  Jxist  may  help  bring 
a  little  peace  to  this  troubled  world. 

Furthermore,  and  of  equal  Importance,  we 
should  be  resolute  and  unvarying  in  this 
position,  because  If  we  are  steadfast, — If  we 
do  not  give  In, — time  will  turn  out  to  be  on 
our  side. 

This  should  be  evident  already  because, 
with  all  of  Its  regimentation  and  suppres- 
sion, 25  years  of  brutal  Communism  has  been 
unable  to  engulf  the  great  history  and  c\il- 
tural  continuity  that  Is  China. 

Over  a  period  of  4,000  years  the  wisdom  of 
"Kuei  Chu,"  literally,  "the  old  custom," — 
"behave  like  your  Father  did," — has  governed 
Chinese  thinking.  Basically,  these  people  have 
changed  very  little  and,  given  time,  they  will 
absorb  Communism. 

Indeed,  when  we  see  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  since  the  mid  1950s.  It  Is  not  un- 
reasonable to  conclude  that  Maoism  Is  on  its 
way  out  already.  I  believe  It  will  turn  out 
to  be  the  shortest  dynasty  In  forty  centuries 
of  Chinese  history,  particularly  if  we  do  not 
siistaln  and  nourish  it. 

Thus,  haste  and  Irresolution  can  be  our 
only  pitfalls.  We  do  not  need  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  They  do  need  us. 

Consequently,  our  guidance  In  dealing  with 
the  Peking  leaders  might  well  be  found  in  an 
old  Chinese  dialog  coming  from  the  Tang 
Dynasty,  about  800  AX>. 

"If  one  Injures  me,  hates  me,  vilifies  me 
and  suddenly  smllee  on  m*.  wb«t  should  I 
do?" 
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"Bear  with  him,  endure  blm,  avoid  him. 
And,  after  a  few  years.  Just  look  at  him." 


WILLIAM  R.  HEARST 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or    CALirOHNIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  editor-in- 
chief  and  pubhsher  of  the  Hearst  News- 
papers, wrote  a  column  which  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express  on 
Sunday,  April  2,  1972,  and  which  resulted 
from  a  factfinding  trip  around  the 
world.  This  column  should  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Hearst's  theme, 
"Our  Blindness  to  Communism,"  is  a 
topic  to  which  many  fine  Americans  have 
tried  to  alert  our  citizens  in  a  positive 
and  constructive  way.  Unfortunately,  we 
continue  to  fall  into  the  same  mental  rut 
and  lose  our  mental  toughness  In  our  nat- 
ural inclination  to  "think  well"  of  other 
people  without  a  realistic  appraisal. 

Mr.  Hearst  states: 

It  is  a  bit  disturbing  to  get  home  and 
realize  how  many  Americans  fail  to  face  one 
of  the  grimmest  facts  there  is — that  com- 
munism keeps  working  day  and  night  to  de- 
stroy freedom  wherever  it  exists.  Our  home 
front  apathy  to  this  very  real  menace,  cou- 
pled with  the  minimizing  of  denials  it  gets 
from  many  quarters,  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  grave  concern  expressed  in  every  country 
visited  by  the  Hearst  Task  Force. 

Mr.  Hearst  has  "told  it  like  it  is."  It 
is  deplorable  that  other  portions  of  our 
news  media  have  not  seen  fit  to  do  the 
same.  I  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
read  and  take  note  of  what  he  has  said. 
Now  that  Russian  tanks,  and  other  war 
materials,  are  being  used  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  our  troops, 
his  article  sissumes  even  greater  impor- 
tance: 

The  article  follows: 

Ottr  Blindness  to  Commttnism 
(By  WlUlam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.) 

New  York. — Back  from  a  fact-finding  trip 
around  the  world,  it  Is  a  bit  disturbing  to  get 
home  and  realize  how  many  Americans  fail 
to  face  one  of  the  grimmest  facts  there  Is — 
that  communism  keeps  working  day  and 
night  to  destroy  freedom  wherever  it  exists. 

Our  home-front  apathy  to  this  very  real 
menace,  coupled  with  the  minimizing  of  de- 
nials it  gets  from  many  quarters,  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  grave  concern  expressed  in 
every  country  visited  by  the  Hearst  Task 
Force. 

Throughout  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
naturally  more  so  in  the  actively  beleaguered 
Par  East,  communism  with  its  insidious,  ten- 
taclelike global  movements  is  seen  clearly 
as  the  everloomlng  threat  it  most  certainly  is. 

At  the  very  least  the  Communists,  whether 
Chinese  or  Russian,  are  invariably  trouble 
makers  for  any  free  country  to  which  they 
have  access.  All  you  have  to  do  is  read  the 
dally  newspapers  to  know  this — unless,  of 
course,  you  are  wearing  the  pink-tinted 
glasses  of  Sen.  Fulbrlght. 

At  most,  if  successful,  communism's  te- 
nacious activities  to  weaken,  subvert  and 
eventually  overthrow  every  non-Communist 
government  will  mean  its  domination  of  the 
whole  world.  That  U  Ite  frank  intent,  pro- 
claimed by  its  leaders  time  and  again. 
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In  the  Par  East  this  reality  and  what  it 
can  mean  is  thoroughly  understood  by  every- 
one. The  Chinese  Red  dragon  is  breathing 
fire  right  down  the  necks  of  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Burma.  Cambodia,  Laos,  South  Ko- 
rea, Formosa  and  Japan,  not  to  mention 
South  Vietnam. 

For  a  more  detailed  roundup  on  this,  please 
read  the  important  dispatch  from  Bangkok 
by  Kingsbury  Smith,  our  chief  foreign  writer, 
which  appears  in  this  page.  Its  final  sentence 
reads: 

"Despite  the  non-interference  pledge  in  the 
Chinese-American  communique  (concluding 
the  recent  Nixon  trip  to  China) ,  every  coun- 
try in  Southeast  Asia  continues  to  be  beset  by 
a  Communist  rebellion  receiving  at  least 
moral  and  in  most  instances  naterial  support 
from  Communist  China." 

Now  I  haven't  got  anywhere  near  the 
space  even  to  summarize  what  the  Russian 
Communists  are  up  to  all  over  the  world. 
You  name  a  place  and  there  they  are,  spread- 
ing their  influence  and  stirring  up  trouble  by 
any  and  all  means  possible. 

For  a  recent  example.  Bolivia  this  week 
ordered  119  members  of  the  Soviet  embassy 
staff  out  of  the  South  American  country — 
allegedly  for  fostering  and  financing  a  left- 
wing  guerrilla  movement. 

Think  back  and  try  to  remember  how 
many  times  you've  read  about  Russian  "dip- 
lomats" being  told  by  various  countries  to 
pack  up  and  git  because  of  their  spying  or 
other  subversive  activity. 

The  fact  is  that  Russia's  diplomatic  mis- 
sions to  free  world  countries  are  primarily 
headquarters  for  subversions  and  only  secon- 
darily for  what  we  consider  normal  diplo- 
matic and  trade  relations.  That  is  why  their 
embassies  are  usually  staffed  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  obvious  need. 

Bolivia,  for  example,  has  three  men  at  its 
Moscow  embassy.  Even  in  kicking  119  Rus- 
sians out  of  their  embassy  in  La  Paz,  the 
Bolivians  will  be  permitting  six  or  seven  to 
stay — double  their  own  crew  in  the  Soviet 
capital. 

The  previous  diplomatic  exchange  ratio 
of  some  125  Russians  to  three  Bolivians  ad- 
mittedly is  unusually  high — explainable  by 
the  volatile  nature  of  Bolivian  politics  and 
the  opportunity  to  assist  a  very  strong  revo- 
lutionary movement.  A  lopsided  ratio  of  rep- 
resentatives, however,  is  typical  of  the  Sov- 
iets. 

As  of  March  1,  according  to  a  State  De- 
partment spokesman,  our  government  had  a 
total  of  108  American  nationals  assigned  to 
our  embassy  in  Moscow.  The  Russians  had 
189  here — not  counting  the  swarms  at  the 
United  Nations. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  State  Department 
spokesman  told  me,  the  Russians  maintain 
roughly  two  to  three  times  as  many  of  their 
nationals  in  underdeveloped  host  countries 
as  such  countries  do  in  Moscow;  and  as  Just 
noted,  in  Bolivia  the  ratio  was  40  to  one. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
communism  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  free- 
dom— Hnd  the  acceptance  of  this  fact  else- 
where in  the  world — I  repeat  it  is  discotn-ag- 
Ing  to  return  home  and  suddenly  re-experi- 
ence American  apathy  or  disbelief  of  the 
reality. 

In  no  country  that  I  visited  have  I  ever 
run  Into  anything  approaching  the  fuzzy 
thinking  about  conununlsm  that  exists  here. 
Perhaps  it's  because  most  of  the  countries 
either  have  had  their  freedom  threatened 
by  them  or  taken  away  entirely  or  at  least 
have  had  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
that  they  see  the  facts  so  clearly. 

Heaven  knows — and  readers  of  this  column 
should  ceruinly  know  after  all  these  years — 
that  I  have  done  everything  I  can  to  publicize 
the  danger.  Yet  there  are  many  people 
throughout  our  coimtry  who  are  either  con- 
fusedly vague  on  the  subject  or  who  flatly 
argue  that  there  Is  no  such  danger. 

Among    them,    unfortunately,    are    many 
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teachers  who  are  educating  the  next  genera- 
tion. Whether  they  are  starry-eyed  or  stupid 
or  deliberately  malicious  in  spreading  their 
views  makes  little  difference.  They  are  help- 
ing lull  this  nation  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity. 

What  these  people  teach,  in  essence,  is  that 
communism  represents  a  trend  toward  a  fu- 
ture world  of  sweetness  and  light  in  which 
all  men  are  brothers  and  Justice  prevlals. 

It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  most  liberal 
and  progressive  form  of  government  in  this 
world  is  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people"  based  on  free  people 
determining  the  detaUs  of  the  political  struc- 
ture for  themselves. 

Communism  does  not  and  never  will  rep- 
resent rule  by  the  people.  It  Is  riUe  by  an 
elite  group  of  privileged  commissars  and 
whatever  social  benefits  they  supply  their 
people  carry  a  terrible  price  tag. 

That  price  is  freedom — freedom  to  move 
about  the  world  at  will,  freedom  to  write 
criticism,  freedom  to  speak  up  in  protest. 

I  say  It  is  Just  plain  foolish  when  Ameri- 
cans blind  their  eyes  to  reality  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  anti-com- 
munism is  a  "relic"  of  a  now-defunct  "cold 
war." 

The  cold  and  often  hot  war  between  com- 
munism and  freedom  will  never  be  over  so 
long  as  communism  exists. 

The  next  time  somebody  tells  you  that 
communism  is  nothing  to  worry  about,  you 
can  be  sure  of  one  of  two  things. 

Either  he  hasn't  got  all  his  marbles  or 
he  is  quite  far  left  of  center  politically  and 
ideologically. 

One  thing  is  for  sure.  If  he  honestly  be- 
lieves that  life  in  some  Communist  state 
Is  better,  more  humane  and  fairer  he  Is  cer- 
tainly free  to  go  there. 

I,  for  one,  wish  he  had  all  of  hU  ilk  would 
go  and  stay. 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— Xl 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently reintroduced  the  Telephone  Pri- 
vacy Act  (H.R.  14097)  with  28  cospon- 
sors. 

This  bill  would  give  to  Individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  to  require  the  phone  company, 
instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to  put  an  as- 
terisk by  the  names  of  those  individuals 
in  the  phonebook  who  have  chosen  to 
invoke  the  commercial  solicitation  ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zations and  opinion  poll  takers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  individuals  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  existing 
contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9. 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amoimt  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  coimtry.  Today,  I  am  plac- 
ing a  ninth  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
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the  Record,  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 
These  letters  follow — the  names  have 

been  omitted: 

Long  Beach,  Caut., 

ApHl  3. 1972. 

Dear  Sib:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  Introduc- 
ing your  bin  against  Telephone  solicitation.  I 
wrote  General  telephone  several  years  ago 
with  a  similar  suggestion. 

We  as  paying  subscribers  are  entitled  to 
this  consideration. 

I  have  written  Craig  Hoemer  suggesting  his 
support  of  you  In  this  legislation. 

Again  thank  you  for  your  efforts  In  our 
behalf. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

swer  even  though  I  alone  pay  my  telephone 
bUl. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  my 
congressmen,  Sen.  Case  and  Rep.  Howard. 

Thank  You. 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 

ApTU  1,  1972. 
Deab  Mb.  Aspin:  I  read  In  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  Editorial  column  of  your  Tele- 
phone Privacy  Act  and  with  the  Editors  of 
this  newspaper  fully  agree  with  you  that 
telephone  solicitation  should  be  controlled. 
I  will  support  this  bUl  to  its  end.  What  do 
I  do  next? 

Very  truly  youis. 


West  HARxroBD,  Conn., 

AfarcTi  28.  1972. 
Hon.  L.  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Sib:  I  have  read.  In  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  of  your  bUl  against  telephone 
solicitation.  I  endorse  it  heartily.  This  has 
been  an  Invasion  of  my  family's  personal  pri- 
vacy for  some  years. 

Why  exempt  organizations  like  political 
parties  and  polls  from  the  ban?  (Debt  collect- 
ing, I  agree,  is  not  in  the  same  category.)  The 
U.S.  mails  exist  for  a  purpose;  why  not  use 
them?  Even  non-profit  organizations,  I  be- 
lieve, get  special  rates? 

Please  carry  on  the  good  work.  I  am  also 
writing  my  local  Representative. 
Sincerely, 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Aforc^i  30.  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Rkpbesentative  Aspin:  An  ar- 
ticle In  the  March  28,  1972  Christian  Science 
Monitor  regarding  your  bill  Introduced  to 
enable  people  "to  place  a  'no  solicitors'  sign 
on  their  telephones."  Gto  to  itil  Amen. 

Since  I'm  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  vote  in  Nebraska,  I've  also 
written  to  my  Representative,  John  McCol- 
llster  to  advise  him  of  my  whole-hearted 
support  of  your  bill. 

Sincerely, 


LoNO  Branch,  N.J., 

March  30,  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Aspin:  This  is  to  let  you  know 
that  I  appreciate  and  support  your  efforts 
toward  "soliciting  by  telephone"  prevention. 
However.  I  feel  that  there  should  be  no  ex- 
emptlons  (non-profit,  political,  poll  takers, 
etc.,)  because,  I  pay  a  premium  rate  (over 
the  postal  rates  which  are  open  to  these 
users,  and  I  could  read  and  answer  at  my 
leisure)  for  telephone  communications  which 
must  be  answered  at  the  callers  whims. 
When  they  communicate  with  me  by  mall, 
they  pay  the  postage.  When  they  communi- 
cate with  me  by  telephone,  I  feel  a  certain 
urgency,  an  obligation — If  you  will — to  an- 
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Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

March  28,  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Representative  Aspin:  I  read  this 
morning  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
your  bill  designed  to  allow  Americans  to  place 
a  no  solicitors  sign  on  their  telephones.  I 
commend  you  on  your  stand  and  fully  sup- 
port this  type  of  legislation. 

I  am  constantly  plagued  by  telephone  so- 
licitations dviring  the  evening  hours,  and 
whenever  I  have  stayed  home  from  work 
during  the  day  I  have  had,  without  excep- 
tion, at  least  one  call  of  this  nature.  The 
OTerwhelming  majority  of  these  calls  comes 
from  real  estate  Interests,  those  most  persist- 
ent Involve  the  sale  of  recreational  property 
In  California. 

In  appreciation,  and  hoping  your  bill  will 
be  quickly  adopted,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 


Chxtla  Vista,  Cauf., 

March  28.  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Aspin  :  After  reading 
of  your  bill  to  eliminate  undesired  telephone 
solicitation  In  today's  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor, I  wrote  to  Senators  Cranston  and  Tun- 
ney  and  Congressman  Van  Deerlln  urging 
their  support. 
Sincerely, 


GuRNXK,  III., 
March  28,  1972. 
Ref :  Telephone  solicitation. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  In  the  March  28th  edi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  that 
you  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  "place  a  'no  so- 
licitors' sign  .  ."  on  one's  telephone. 

This  would  be  a  most  useful  contribution 
If  the  bin  U  passed,  and  I  sincerely  hope  It  Is. 
Yours  very  truly. 


JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS— OPERATION 
SER 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  12,  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jobs 
for  Progress,  Operation  SER — service, 
employment,  redevelopment — was  orig- 
nally  created  6  years  ago  to  provide  man- 
power services  primarily  for  the  Spanish- 
sumamed  minorities  throughout  the 
southwestern  United  States.  During 
these  6  years,  people  aU  over  that  part  of 
our  coimtry  have  come  to  recognize  the 
valuable  work  being  accomplished  by 
this  group. 

This  year  SE31  has  expanded  out  of 
the  Southwest  and  into  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  and  its  expects  to  provide  man- 
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power  services  within  the  next  12  months 
to  over  25,000  disadvantaged.  These 
services  include  job  placement,  educa- 
tion, job  training,  job  development,  and 
supportive  services  that  lead  to  employ- 
ability  and  job  success. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  SER  on 
the  tremendous  service  that  it  is  pro- 
viding and  I  wish  it  continued  success 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  which  face 
our  disadvantaged  minorities  today. 

To  better  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 
the  important  work  being  done  by  Oper- 
ation SER,  I  have  included  in  the  Record 
today  a  short  description  of  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  this  organization  as 
stated  by  one  of  its  pamphlets : 

Purposes  and  Objectivxs  of  the  SER 
National  Effort 

PURPOSE 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  SER  activities  Is  to 
assist  the  disadvantaged — to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  lives,  primarily  through 
manpower  and  related  programs  designed  to 
upgrade  educational  and  vocational  skills, 
and  to  open  career  opportunities  in  employ- 
ment. 

objectives 

In  pursuit  of  its  purpose,  SER  focuses 
available  resources  on  the  following  objec- 
tives, which  have  shaped  the  strategies  of  all 
local  programs  for  the  coming  contract  year: 

1.  To  plan  and  arrange  manpower  and  re- 
lated services  that  enable  the  disadvan- 
taged— vrtth  priority  to  Spanish-Speaking 
Americans — to  overcome  the  obstacles  that 
have  denied  them  employment,  economic 
opportunity,  and  self-sufficiency.  To  address 
both  Institutional  barriers,  such  as  those  re- 
lated to  the  employer  environment,  and  the 
unique  needs  of  Individual  enrollees,  in- 
cluding language  and  cultural  characteris- 
tics. To  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  selective 
provision  of,  education,  training.  Job  devel- 
opment, and  supportive  services  that  lead  to 
employabUlty  and  Job  success. 

2.  To  advance  the  state  of  the  art  In  how 
to  deliver  effective  manpower  and  related 
services  to  the  Spanish-Speaking  popvUa- 
tlon  through  structured  research,  experi- 
mentation, and  evaluation  as  well  as 
through  day-to-day  operations  by  develop- 
ing innovative  bilingual  and  bictiltural  cur- 
ricula, education  and  training  materials,  and 
teaching  methods. 

To  disseminate  the  results  showing  "what 
works,  what  doesn't  and  why."  and  other- 
wise assist  Federal  agencies,  State  Employ- 
ment Services,  local  school  systems,  other 
Spanish-Speaking  manpower  organizations, 
and  other  groups  to  better  serve  the  Span- 
ish-Speaking. 

3.  To  work  with  employers,  unions,  and 
governmental  authorities  to  broaden  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  eliminate  dis- 
crimination and  other  barriers  to  employ- 
ment and  career  upgrading  of  the  Spanish- 
Speaking  population  in  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors. 

4.  To  use  advanced  knowledge  gained 
through  research  and  experimentation  to 
assist  Federal,  State  and  local  governmenUl 
authorities  in  those  areas  of  SER  operations 
m  the  planning  and  development  of  pro- 
grams for  the  Spanish-Speaking  community 
and  otherwise  stimulate  Institutional 
changes  and  responsiveness  on  the  part  of 
governmental  agencies. 

6.  To  actively  Involve  the  Spanish-Speak- 
ing poor  so  that  directly  and  through  their 
representatives  they  can  participate  In  the 
planning  and  administration  of  programs 
that  affect  their  social  and  economic  well- 
being. 

6.  Based  on  an  outstanding  record  of  re- 
sults achieved,  to  stimulate  investment  of 
additional  manpower  resources  on  behalf  of 
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the  Spanlsb-Speaklng  community.  Moreover, 
reallocate  the  resources  provided  to  SER  to 
local  communities  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  results  that 
can  be  achieved  on  their  behalf. 

7.  To  foster  the  development  of  Spanish- 
Speaking  leadership  through  executive  ex- 
change programs  with  other  manpower  agen- 
cies. To  recruit  some  key  staff  with  special 
executive  development  skUls  without  regard 
to  ethnic  Identification.  To  assist  In  executive 
search  and  recruitment  activities  for  other 
public  and  private  agencies.  To  carry  out  pro- 
grams to  broaden  access  to  higher  education. 

THE   DirVZXOPMENT 

In  the  Spring  of  1965,  Job  placement  cen- 
ters for  the  Spanish-Speaking  were  operated 
In  Houston  and  Corpus  Chrlstl  by  the  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Citizens.  Under 
the  banner  of  "Jobs  for  Progress",  the  cen- 
ters were  funded  and  staffed  exclusively  by 
Spanish-Speaking  volunteers. 

Based  on  the  lessons  learned,  the  two  na- 
tional organizations,  LULAC  and  the  Amer- 
ican GI  Forum,  Joined  to  form  "Jobs  for 
Progress,  Inc."  to  ".  .  .  eliminate  poverty  in 
the  Southwest — with  special  attention  to 
the  culturally  different."  The  large  scale 
program  to  tap  the  manpower  resources  of 
the  Spanish-Speaking  community  was  given 
the  name  "to  be"  In  Spanish — Operation 
"SER". 

On  June  10,  1966,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wll- 
lard  Wlrtz  and  OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver 
announced  the  Joint  funding  of  Operation 
SER's  Regional  Office,  and  on  October  3, 
George  J.  Roybal  was  Installed  as  SER's 
Executive  Director  with  a  small  staff  in  Albu- 
querque, and  the  Skills  Bank  started  placing 
people  in  non-traditional  Jobs. 

By  August  1968,  the  result  of  two  year's 
work  began  to  materialize.  Convinced  that 
It  was  moving  in  the  right  direction,  SER 
forged  ahead,  implementing  new  ideas  to 
reach  the  Spanish-Speaking,  making  Man- 
power programs  available  to  them  for  the  first 
time.  As  of  January  1970,  SER  had  In  opera- 
tion 23  programs. 

The  Regional  Skills  Bank  had  coordinated 
the  activities  of  5  State  Offices  and  21  local 
offices.  Together,  the  combined  Skills  Banks 
had  registered  over  50,000  Spanish-Speaking 
Americans  throughout  the  5  Southwestern 
States  and  had  placed  more  than  12,000  per- 
sons in  non-traditional  employment.  The 
SER  Research  and  Data  Processing  Depart- 
ment collected  and  tabulated  valuable  data 
utilized  by  SER  in  future  Manpower  pro- 
gramming. 

The  total  Impact  of  SER  on  the  Spanish - 
Speaking  community  cannot  be  ascertained 
at  this  time.  Manpower  accomplishments 
can  be  cited,  but  these  were  not  the  only 
services  effected  by  SER.  Employment-pol- 
icy changes  Influenced  by  SER  are  too  re- 
cent to  be  noticeable.  Yet,  State  operating 
agencies  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  SER 
has  reached  thousands  of  disadvantaged 
Spanish-Speaking  Americans;  people  for- 
merly not  serviced  by  any  State  employment 
or  Manpower  agency. 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  Spanish-Speaking  in  the  nation  Is 
worse  off  In  every  respect  than  all  other 
Americans.  They  are  poorer,  their  bousing  Is 
more  crowded  and  more  dilapidated,  their 


unemployment  rate  Is  higher,  and  their  edu- 
cational level  is  lower  (two  years  below  non- 
wblte,  four  below  Anglo) . 

CTTLTtrRAL  DIFFERENCE 

Spanish -Speaking  Americans  are  unique 
among  peoples  who  make  up  our  nation.  They 
did  not  "arrive"  to  colonize.  They  were  al- 
ready here  when  our  Southwestern  bound- 
aries grew  around  them  and  the  Anglo  mi- 
gration came  to  overwhelm  them.  Conquer- 
ing the  frontier  to  establish  civilization  really 
meant  conquering  the  Mexican  to  establish 
Anglo  Institutions,  In  which  the  Mexican  had 
little  say,  and  which  had  little  Inclination 
to  Include  blm. 

With  language,  religion  and  customs  at 
odds  with  the  dominant  society,  the  Mexican 
remained  culturally  and  economically  iso- 
lated In  the  midst  of  Increasing  prosperity. 
The  Spanish-Speaking  of  today  Is  first  and 
foremost  a  conunltted  and  loyal  American, 
but  his  desperate  struggle  to  educate  him- 
self, and  to  find  a  better  Job.  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  bis  cultural  disadvantage.  Atti- 
tudes rooted  In  the  nineteenth  century  per- 
sist and  perpetuate  a  dilemma  which  Is  not 
easily  resolved,  and  our  dynamic  economic 
growth  Is  only  leaving  the  Spanish-Speaking 
further  behind. 

A  NEW  APPROACH 

SER  was  designed  by  the  major  Spanish- 
Speaking  organizations  to  break  down  cul- 
tural and  economic  barriers  to  full  employ- 
ment for  the  Spanish-Speaking  of  the  nation 
by  involving  the  Spanish-Speaking  them- 
selves In  the  effort.  SER  Is  staffed  exclusively 
VTlth  bilingual,  bicultural  personnel  who  are 
not  only  well  qualified  In  their  respective 
specialties,  but  whose  experience  and  moti- 
vation nutke  them  cognizant  and  adept  at 
dealing  with  cultural  difference.  By  develop- 
ing and  administering  manpower  programs 
In  this  manner,  effective  gains  are  already 
being  made. 


RCA  IS  PROUD  TO  TRADE  WPTH  THE 
ENEMY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  Global  Com- 
munications, Inc.  is  so  proud  of  its  Com- 
munist China  satellite  sale  that  as  a  tax 
deduction  it  is  running  a  full  page  slick 
Chinese  signature  on  the  sale  contract. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  pictures  cannot 
be  reproduced  in  the  Record. 

Supposedly,  the  new  Red  China  RCA 
satellite  station  will  provide  a  link  for 
live  TV  broadcasts  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. If  the  Red  Chinese  controlled  TV 
is  as  unrepresentative  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple as  is  the  U.S.  controlled  TV,  there 
will  be  little  gained  in  international  un- 
derstanding. RCA  is  proud  to  trade  with 
the  enemy. 

The  ad  follows: 


[From  Business  Week,  April  8,  1972) 
These    Two    Signatures    Opened   the    Wat 
FOR  Regular  Satellite  Communications 
Between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China 
They  are  on  a  contract  signed  In  Peking 
on  January  22,   1972  between  ROA  Global 
Communications,  Inc.  and  The  Ohlna  Na- 
tional Machinery  Import  and  Export  Corpo- 
ration. 

It  Is  a  contract  to  sell  The  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  their  first  satellite  earth  station. 
It  Is  going  to  put  a  fourth  of  the  world's 
people  In  regxilar  touch  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  satellite  for  the  first  time  ever. 

The  RCA  earth  station  will  provide  a  link 
for  live  television  broadcasts  between  the 
two  coimtrles,  as  well  as  voice,  teleprinter, 
and  facsimile  communications. 

Only  with  modern  electronic  communica- 
tions can  fear  and  Isolation  gradually  give 
way  to  cooperation,  understanding  and 
friendship. 

In  1919,  our  company  was  formed  to  pro- 
vide international  communications  for  an- 
other of  the  world's  great  nations.  The  com- 
munication was  a  simple  wireless  telegraph. 
The  nation  was  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 


THE  27TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DEATH  OP  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  27th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  perhaps  our  country's  most  outstand- 
ing President.  Twenty-seven  years  ago 
today  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  32d 
President  of  the  United  States  died  at 
Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

I  need  not  convince  you  of  this  man's 
greatness.  We  are  all  already  well  aware 
of  this  fact.  The  man  who  has  come  lov- 
ingly to  be  known  as  F.  D.  R.  provided 
this  coimtry  with  the  strong,  unflinching 
leadership  it  so  desperately  needed  at 
two  of  its  lowest  moments  in  history. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  assumed  ofiBce  as 
President  in  1932,  and  with  boldness  and 
initiative  brought  a  crippled  Nation  to 
its  feet.  Again,  whrai  several  years  later 
the  Axis  Powers  threatened  destruction 
of  the  free  world,  P.  D.  R.  firmly  grasped 
the  reins  and  instilled  the  confidence  and 
courage  which  ultimately  led  us  to  final 
security. 

On  this  day  I  would  ask  that  we  all 
spend  a  moment  in  quiet  reflection  on 
the  loss  we  all  endured  by  the  death  of 
this  outstanding  individual  who  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  for  the  better  not  only 
this  country,  but  the  entire  world.  Let  us 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  man — a  good  man. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Father  Joseph  F.  Thom- 
ing,  D.D.,  Ph.  D.,  pastor  emeritus  of  St. 
Joseph's-on-Carrollton  Manor,  Md.,  and 
an  honorary  professor  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Chile,  a  pontifical  Institu- 
tion, offered  the  following  prayer: 


Heavenly  Father,  author  of  light  and 
of  love,  let  the  radiance  of  Thy  counte- 
nance shine  brightly  upon  the  Speaker 
of  this  House  and  aU  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Grant  a  special  blessing  to  leaders  of 
the  American  Republics  now  assembled 


in  Washington  that  they  be  inspired  to 
propose  measures,  not  only  providing 
higher  standards  of  living,  education,  and 
work,  but  also  guarantees  for  the  secui-ity 
of  their  peoples  in  their  homes  and  na- 
tions, when  faced  with  outside  aggression 
or  domestic  subversion. 
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We  pray  that,  as  a  result  of  brotherly 
love  and  cooperation,  nobility  of  purpose 
may  be  transformed  into  a  partnership  of 
fruitful  action. 

At  the  same  time,  may  all  citizens,  who 
cherish  freedom  and  the  blessings  of  good 
government,  display  respect  for  the 
rights  of  their  neighbors  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  family  life,  two  virtues 
essential  to  progress  and  friendship  in 
national  and  international  relationships. 

We  implore  these  divine  graces  through 
the  love  and  favor  of  the  Christ  of  the 
Andes.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  certain 
fees; 

S.  1363.  An  act  to  revise  and  modernize  pro- 
cedures relating  to  licensing  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  persons  engaged  in  certain 
occupations,  professions,  businesses,  trades, 
and  callings,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum Federal  payments  after  July  1,  1972, 
for  relocation  assistance  made  available  un- 
der federally  assisted  programs  and  for  an 
extension  of  the  effective  date  of  the  act; 
and 

S.  2209.  An  act  relating  to  crime  and  law 
enforcement  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2770)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Eaoleton,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Baker  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  program  for  the  rest 
of  this  week,  if  any,  and  the  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  we 
have  completed  the  legislative  program 


for  this  week,  except  for  the  ceremonies 
attending  Pan  American  Day  which  we 
will  have  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

On  Monday  there  will  be  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar,  to  be  followed  by  11 
suspensions: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  471, 
relief  from  restrictions  on  Soviet  Jews; 

H.R.  3544,  changing  the  bracket  tax 
on  large  cigars  to  an  ad  valorem  tax; 

H.R.  13753,  wage  adjustments  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees ; 

H.R.  13025,  use  of  real  property  for 
wildlife  conservation; 

H.R.  13752,  licensing  of  thermoelectric 
generating  plants; 

H.R.  13435,  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin; 

H.R.  13434,  Missouri  River  Basin; 

S.  978,  University  of  Utah  land 
conveyance; 

H.R.  11839,  Gulf  Islands  National  Sea- 
shore; 

H.R.  1462,  Puukohola  Heiau  National 
Historic  Site,  Hawaii;  and 

H.R.  11774,  Honokohau  National  His- 
toric Landmark,  Hawaii. 

For  Tuesday  there  will  be  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  and  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  45,  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice,  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  program  is  £is  follows: 

H.R.  10488,  public  buildings  and 
grounds  amendments,  subject  to  a  rule 

H.R.  13591*.  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  12202,  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted; 

H.R.  14108,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation authorization,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted; 

H.R.  13034,  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  authorization,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted;  and 

H.R.  14070,  the  NASA  authorization, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  17,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY         BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  sched- 
ided  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDING  THE  HONORABLE 
DANTE  B.  FASCELL  AND  REVER- 
END FATHER  JOSEPH  F.  THORN- 
ING  ON  PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

(Mr.  BOGK3S  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not 
take  the  full  minute,  but  I  simply  want 
to  take  this  time  so  as  to  congratulate 
and  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell)  for  the  fine  work  he  does  each 
year  on  Pan  American  Day,  and  also 
those  associated  with  him  in  this  effort. 

All  of  us  appreciate  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  our  sister  republics  to  the  south 
of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  say 
a  word  about  Father  Thoming,  who  to- 
day for  the  28th  time  gave  the  prayer  at 
the  opening  of  our  session.  Father 
Thoming  has  become  an  institution  here, 
and  we  welcome  him  back. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON 
PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  previously 
agreed  to  providing  for  the  conduct  of 
Pan  American  Day  be  altered  so  as  to 
permit  the  presentation  of  1 -minute 
speeches  first. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  REVEREND  FATHER  JOSEPH  P. 
THORNING 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Pan  American  Day,  the  prayer  was  of- 
fered by  Father  Joseph  F.  Thoming  for 
the  28th  consecutive  year.  Father  Thom- 
ing, affectionately  titled  "the  Padre  of 
the  Americas"  by  Senator  Mansfield 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  is 
a  native  of  my  State,  Wisconsin.  Follow- 
ing his  graduation  from  St.  Rose  of  Lima 
Grade  School  and  Marquette  Academy 
in  Milwaukee,  also  my  alma  mater,  he 
studied  at  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  the  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, Georgetown  University,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  and  Oxford, 
England. 

He  has  served  as  dean  of  the  graduate 
school,  Georgetown  University;  as  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  social  history 
at  Mount  St.  Mary's  Major  Seminary 
and  College,  Emmltsburg,  Md.,  and  is  an 
honorary  professor  of  the  University  of 
Santo  Domingo  and  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Chile. 

Father  Thoming  is  associate  editor  of 
World  Affairs,  and  has  worked  long  and 
diligently  for  the  cause  of  inter-Ameri- 
can understanding.  We  hope  Father 
Thoming  will  continue  his  efforts  on  be- 
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half  of  progress  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  that  he  will  be  with  us  on 
Pan  American  Day  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  Join 
with  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
this  morning  in  commending  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell)  for  his  efforts  in  promoting  bet- 
ter understanding  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  with  oiu-  sister  nations  to 
the  south. 


April  13,  1972 


THE  NEWS  MEDIA  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  news  coverage  of  the  Vietnam  war 
has  really  brought  the  fighting  right  into 
our  living  rooms.  In  a  way  this  is  good  be- 
cause it  has  served  to  keep  the  American 
people  informed,  but  it  has  also  been  bad 
from  the  standpoint  of  preventing  our 
brave  servicemen  from  fulfilling  their  as- 
signed missions  at  certain  times. 

I  personally  feel  that  if  news  media 
personnel  cause  unnecessary  problems 
for  our  commanders  in  the  field  and  en- 
danger the  lives  of  our  servicemen,  we 
should  institute  restrictions  as  was  done 
during  World  War  II. 

We  have  had  evidence  in  recent  days 
of  just  such  an  incident  involving  Lt.  Col. 
Frederick  P.  Mitchell  who  was  hampered 
by  the  news  media  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mitchell 
certainly  should  not  be  reprimanded  by 
the  military  for  his  statement  to  the 
press,  nor  should  the  news  media  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  U.S.  military  op- 
erations when  such  interference  endan- 
gers the  lives  of  the  servicemen  or  ad- 
versely affects  the  morale  of  the  men. 


OVERWITHHOLDING  FROM 
INDIVIDUAL  TAXPAYERS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  shock- 
ing to  learn  today  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  overwithholding  between  $6 
billion  to  $8  billion  from  individual  tax- 
payers in  families  with  one  worker.  This 
cruel  policy  results  from  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  Congress  by  Treasury 
officials  last  year — to  correct  a  slight  im- 
derwithholding  in  1971.  The  result  has 
been  to  wash  out  the  benefits  of  increased 
exemptions  and  increased  minimum  tax 
deductions  in  last  year's  tax  legislation. 

In  addition,  it  has  provided  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  billions  of  dollars 
of  interest-free  use  of  taxpayer  moneys. 

When  corporations  claim  refunds  of 
taxes  paid  to  the  Federal  Government — 
at  a  rate  which  may  reach  $5  billion  this 
year— they  usually  collect  interest  from 
the  Federal  Government;  their  tax  de- 
posit is  usually  treated  as  a  loan. 

When  the  individual  taxpayer  is  over- 
withheld — imder  this  present  plan — the 
Government  takes  his  money  and  uses  it 


interest-free.  As  far  as  the  average  tax- 
payer is  c<Hicemed,  the  system  Is  abso- 
lutely cruel  and  unfair. 

There  is  overwithholding  today  in 
every  family  where  there  is  only  one 
worker;  the  withholding  schedules  are 
based  upon  more  than  one  worker  In 
each  family. 

Every  single  taxpayer  and  every  tax- 
payer In  a  one-worker  family  is  over- 
withheld  and  should  file  a  W-4  form  with 
his  employer  on  the  basis  of  at  least  one 
additional  exemption. 


SOVIET  PERSECUTION  OP 
UKRAINIAN  INTELLECTUALS 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 26  of  this  year,  in  an  address  in  ob- 
servance of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day,  I  pointed  out  that  in  spite  of  the 
oppressive  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
stranglehold  over  the  Ukraine,  the  spirit 
of  freedom  continues  to  flourish  imabated 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Already  the  Soviets  have  proven  once 
again  the  truth  of  these  words.  The  re- 
cent arrest  of  some  13  Ukrainians  in  the 
cities  of  Kiev  and  Lvov  for  trying  to  ex- 
ercise their  rights  as  himian  beings  and 
for  engaging  in  activities  native  to  their 
Ukrainian  culture  is  Just  one  more  proof 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  still  deeply  fear 
the  effects  of  liberty  on  people  living 
under  Communist  domination.  Just  as 
they  did  in  1968  with  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

The  persons  arrested — including  Vya- 
cheslav  Chornovil,  a  Journalist  who  was 
first  jailed  in  1967  for  having  prepared 
an  account  of  political  trials  in  the 
Ukraine,  plus  two  distinguished  literary 
critics,  Ivan  Svitlychny  and  Ivan 
Dzyuba— have  given  fresh  and  eloquent 
proof  to  the  whole  world  that  in  spite  of 
any  consequences  that  may  threaten 
them,  the  brave,  freedom  loving  Ukrain- 
ian people  will  indeed  continue  their  long 
struggle  for  liberty  in  their  homeland. 

It  is  not  now  known  just  what  has  hap- 
pened to  those  who  were  arrested.  Are 
they  alive?  Will  they  ever  be  tried?  Even 
if  the  answer  to  both  questions  is  "yes," 
we  still  know  the  kind  of  justice  is  that  is 
customarily  handed  out  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  believe  that  we 
here  in  the  United  States,  as  still  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  have  a  solemn 
duty  to  raise  our  official  voice  in  protest 
to  this  most  recent  and  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  to  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  itself  a  signatory.  And  here 
in  this  House  it  is  likewise  a  duty  for 
those  of  us  who  feel  deeply  on  such  mat- 
ters to  lead  public  opinion  in  voicing 
outrage  at  this  and  other  such  incidents. 

Therefore,  I  join  those  who  are  urging 
the  United  Nations  to  conduct  a  full  and 
immediate  investigation  of  this  terrorism 
that  has  been  practiced  by  the  Com- 
munists against  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow 
Americans  to  join  in  this  earnest  plea. 


WHOLESALE   PRICES   SLOW    DOWN 
AS  FOOD  PRICES  DECLINE 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
was  a  month  which  produced  some  en- 
couraging developments  in  the  Nation's 
anti-inflation  effort.  The  March  whole- 
sale price  index  recently  released  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  shows  a  small,  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  increase  on  both  sea- 
sonally adjusted  and  unadjusted  bases. 

The  best  news  to  come  out  of  the 
March  index  is  that  wholesale  food  prices 
declined  substantially.  Farm  products 
showed  an  average  decrease  of  1.3  per- 
cent seasonally  adjusted,  reflecting  lower 
livestock  and  fresh  produce  prices.  Fresh 
and  processed  consumer  foods  declined 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent.  This  encour- 
aging performance  by  wholesale  food 
prices  siiggests  that  consumers  should 
soon  see  prices  decline  at  their  grocery 
stores. 

Industrial  commodities  also  slowed 
their  rate  of  advance  in  March,  rising 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  after  larger  in- 
creases in  each  of  the  previous  2 
months.  We  therefore  have  further  rea- 
son to  expect  moderation  in  the  price  be- 
havior of  consmner  goods  as  a  result  of 
these  developments. 

In  the  7  months  since  the  President 
annoimced  his  new  economic  program, 
the  wholesale  price  index  has  risen  2.2 
percent,  compared  with  the  nearly  3  per- 
cent advance  over  the  previous  7-month 
period.  This  is  evidence  that  the  admin- 
istration's anti-inflation  program  is  suc- 
cessfully restraining  price  increase  pres- 
sures. This  progress  also  augurs  well  for 
the  future,  as  reduced  inflation  at  the 
wholesale  level  now  is  translated  into  re- 
duced consiuner  price  inflation  later  on. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  10488  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  may  have  until  midnight 
Friday,  April  14.  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bUl,  H.R.  10488. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    82D    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
UNION  OP  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution— House  Resolution  923— and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  923 

Whereas  April  14,  1972,  wUl  mark  the 
eighty-second  anniversary  of  the  Union  of 
American  Republics,  now  known  as  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States; 

Whereas  the  continued  hemispheric  soli- 
darity Is  essential  to  the  cause  of  progress 
and  freedom  for  all  citizens  of  this  hemi- 
sphere; and 

Wher«as  In  unity  there  Is  real  promise  of 
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accelerated  progress  In  social  and  political 
reform  and  economic  growth  In  the  coun- 
tries of  our  home  hemisphere:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  In  honor  of  the  founding 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  extends  greetings  to  the  other  Re- 
publics of  the  Western  Heml^here  and  to 
all  citizens  of  those  Republics,  with  the  fer- 
vent hope  that  new  thresholds  of  good  will, 
stability,  and  prosperity  are  being  crossed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
making  my  own  statement,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  and  again 
welcome  to  this  Chamber  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  clergymen,  the 
Reverend  Joseph  F.  Thoming.  Father 
Thorning,  who  is  an  associate  editor  of 
World  Affairs,  today  delivered  for  the 
28th  consecutive  year  the  invocation  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  celebra- 
tion of  the  cause  of  Inter-American 
friendship  and  cooperation.  Long  before 
ecumenism  became  as  popular  as  it  is 
today,  Dr.  Thoming,  a  former  dean  of 
the  graduate  school  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, was  in  the  forefront  of  those 
urging  closer  unity  and  cooperation 
among  religious  groups.  Moreover,  he  was 
an  apostle  of  interracial  understanding 
before  that  cause  was  widely  recognized. 
In  addition  to  his  many  honors  as  a 
religious  leader  and  himianltarian.  Fa- 
ther Thoming  enjoys  a  reputation  as  a 
distinguished  scholar  of  international  re- 
lations and  hemisphere  affairs.  His  best 
selling  biography  entitled  "Miranda: 
World  Citizen"  and  published  by  the 
University  of  Florida  Press,  is  considered 
by  many  scholars  to  be  the  definitive 
work  on  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda  of 
Venezuela,  the  forerunner  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican freedom  and  independence. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  the  hope  that 
Father  Thoming  will  be  with  us  on  this 
important  day  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  pause  to  cele- 
brate Pan  American  Day.  We  do  so  be- 
cause 82  years  ago  men  of  vision  and 
foresight,  from  both  the  Americas,  real- 
ized that  through  cooperation  and 
friendship  it  would  be  easier  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  world  they  sought,  and  we 
still  seek.  In  1890,  these  men  decided 
that  a  formal  structure,  a  Union  of 
American  Republics,  could  well  serve  as 
a  catalyst  to  a  better  and  more  peaceful 
hemisphere.  In  the  intervening  years,  the 
world's  oldest  regional  organization  has 
many  times  proven  its  worth  as  a  servant 
of  peace  and  a  promoter  of  international 
good  will  and  imderstanding.  From  Its 
small  begirmings,  it  has  grown  into  the 
thriving,  vigorous,  and  multifaceted  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

But  Pan  American  Day  marks  more 
than  Just  the  anniversary  of  a  great 
institution,  it  celebrates  a  much  wider 
and  deeper  commitment  by  the  peoples 
of  this  hemisphere  to  work  together  from 
their  common  heritage  of  political  free- 


dom toward  a  better  future,  marked  by 
liberty  and  economic  and  social  Justice. 

The  OAS  itself  Is  the  symbol  of  that 
commitment,  but  it  Is  only  one  part, 
though  an  extremely  important  one,  of 
the  vast  religious,  intellectual,  cultural, 
economic,  and  political  ties  that  bind 
together  the  peoples  of  our  respective 
nations. 

It  is  with  these  numerous  and  complex 
ties  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  on  Pan  Amer- 
ican Day  to  extend  best  wishes  to  the 
distinguished  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  to  the 
dozens  of  delegates  to  the  Second  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  OAS  now  meeting  in 
Washington,  and  to  all  those  who  work 
for  a  better  hemisphere,  not  only  in  the 
OAS,  but  in  other  international  organi- 
zations, in  our  national  governments,  and 
in  business  and  labor.  It  is  all  these 
thousands  of  people  who  really  are  the 
inter-American  system,  and  it  is  their 
work  and  their  sacrifices  that  we  salute 
today. 

Besides  being  an  occasion  for  celebra- 
tion. Pan  American  Day  provides  an  ap- 
propriate opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
present  state  of  U.S.  relations  with  our 
hemisphere  neighbors.  In  attempting  to 
assess  what  is  in  reality  a  dynamic  and 
complex  situation,  it  is  difficult  at  best  to 
perceive  the  long  term  trends  of  where 
we  have  been  and  where  we  may  be 
going.  But,  despite  this  obvious  risk  and 
because  of  the  deep  interest  in  Latin 
America  here  in  the  Congress,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
some  of  my  impressions  of  U.S. -hemi- 
sphere relations. 

Last  year,  on  Pan  American  Day,  I 
characterized  Latin  America  as  being 
in  a  period  of  great  transition.  That  is, 
if  anything,  truer  today  than  it  was  then. 
It  will  remain  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  most  of  the  countries  for  a  very 
long  time.  Because  this  fact  underlies 
the  turmoil  which  so  often  affects  our 
relations  with  each  of  these  countries 
and  distui-bs  many  of  us  here  in  this 
Chamber,  it  might  be  useful  to  repeat 
some  of  the  statistics  which  indicate  the 
vast  pressures  which  so  often  boll  over 
into  headlines. 

First,  the  population  is  growing  at  al- 
most 3  percent  annually  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  segment  of  the  economically 
active  population  is  not  growing  as 
rapidly. 

Moreover,  the  population  is  rushing 
from  the  countryside  to  cities  at  a  rate 
unparalleled  in  human  history.  The  aver- 
age annual  increase  in  the  nonagricul- 
tural  labor  force  was  at  an  astounding 
rate  of  3.5  percent  annually  from  1950 
to  1965.  What  has  happened  then  is  that 
tens  of  millions  who  could  find  no  pro- 
ductive work  In  the  country  have  moved 
to  the  cities  where  for  many  the  search 
for  work  has  also  proved  fruitless.  The 
result  has  been  vast  rings  of  slums 
around  the  cities  filled  with  idle  millions. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  6  percent  of 
the  people  of  Latin  America  do  not  share 
in  any  meaningful  way  in  the  economic 
life  of  their  homelands.  As  inadequate 
a  tool  as  income  statistics  can  be,  it  is 
shocking  to  think  that  these  60  percent 


have  an  average  per  capita  Income  of 
only  about  $110.  Even  Including  the 
"wealthier"  40  percent  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's population,  the  average  per  capita 
income  in  19  Latin  American  nations  in 
1969  was  only  $470  compared  with  $4,584 
for  the  United  States. 

These  statistics  and  the  underlying 
human  reality  are  at  once  both  the  result 
of  imderdevelopment  and  In  some  meas- 
ure a  further  cause  of  continuing  imder- 
development. It  Is  the  vast  disparity  be- 
tween our  way  of  life  and  that  of  our 
270  milUon  neighbors  which  conditions 
many  of  the  problems  we  have  with  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere. 

In  recognizing  this  situation  and  our 
common  obligation  within  the  Inter- 
American  system  President  John  Ken- 
nedy proposed  and  hemisphere  nations 
approved  an  "Alliance  for  Progress"  to 
try  and  close  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor.  That  objective  has  not  been 
achieved.  It  may  not  be  achieved  for  a 
very  long  time — but  the  Alliance  has  not 
failed.  It  has  helped  to  imleash  tremen- 
dous forces  of  change — ^forces  whose 
enormity  and  scope  we  frankly  had  not 
even  imagined  and  which  we  may  never 
fully  understand.  Those  forces,  in  turn, 
have  helped  bring  to  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica a  new  awareness  of  the  need  to 
change  the  old  order;  to  replace  the  old, 
stagnant,  tripartite  oligarchy;  to  more 
fully  and  fairly  share  the  beneflts  of 
political  Uberty  and  economic  well  being. 

Accompanying  these  new  aspirations 
has  been  an  awakening  social  conscience 
and  new  leaders  desiring  change — 
leaders  with  whom  we  may  often  dis- 
agree and  whose  methods  we  may  not 
always  approve,  but  leaders  who  do  hold 
out  a  hope  for  a  better  future  for  the 
people  of  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America. 

Where  Is  the  United  States  In  all  of 
this?  Just  where  you  might  expect  to 
find  us — bright  In  the  middle — where  I. 
for  one,  think  we  must  be. 

As  I  see  It,  the  United  States  basically 
has  two  sets  of  problems  with  respect  to 
Latin  America.  Both  sets  stem  from  the 
same  source — the  vast  changes  engulfing 
the  developing  nations  of  the  hem- 
isphere. First,  there  are  problems  which 
result  from  what  the  Latins  themselves 
believe  must  be  done.  They  have  differ- 
ent attitudes  toward  foreign  investment, 
toward  trade,  toward  the  importance  of 
the  environment,  toward  the  role  of  the 
democratic  process. 

The  second  set  of  problems  results  not 
from  their  own  response  to  their  prob- 
lems but  from  how  they  view  our  re- 
sponse. This  Is  evidenced  by  concern 
over  our  trade  restrictions,  our  monetary 
policies,  the  level  of  aid  we  furnish,  the 
way  we  furnish  it. 

For  the  most  part,  the  problems  em- 
braced by  these  two  general  categories 
result  from  genuine  and  legitimate  dif- 
ference of  opinion  which  can  be  resolved 
by  men  of  good  will.  But  all  too  often 
their  substance  is  obscured  by  strident 
political  rhetoric  on  one  side  or  another. 
Such  shortsightedness  can  only  delay 
urgent  solutions  and  further  inhibit  de- 
velopment already  too  long  delayed. 
There  Is,  of  course,  a  third  kind  of 
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problem — such  as  Cuba — the  kind  of 
problem  which  cannot  be  solved  because 
of  a  total  unwillingness  to  compromise — 
a  willful  desire  to  prolong  a  problem  and 
to  inflame  it  if  possible.  Fortunately, 
while  Cuba  is  a  major  problem,  it  is  an 
isolated  one.  We  can  be  thankful  that 
despite  very  serious  problems  with  other 
coimtries,  including  Chile,  thus  far  it 
appears  that  solutions  are  still  possible — 
that  there  still  is  a  reservoir  of  good  will. 

In  general,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that 
despite  enormous  difficulties  and  the  con- 
tinuing threat  that  any  number  of  prob- 
lems might  cause  a  deterioration  in  oiu- 
hemisphere  relations,  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system  remains  sound  and  our  re- 
lations with  almost  all  hemisphere  coun- 
tries reasonably  good.  Evidence  of  this 
is  the  general  cooperation  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  displayed  toward  our  own  efforts 
to  put  our  economic  house  in  order.  In 
addition,  steps  have  been  taken  by  a 
number  of  countries,  Brazil  and  Mexico 
especially  to  reach  mutually  acceptable 
accommodations  on  a  number  of  out- 
standing issues. 

Having  said  all  of  this,  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  impression  that  all  is  rosy 
and  bright.  Far  from  it.  The  problems 
are  too  large  and  our  knowledge  of  what 
to  do  too  scarce  to  inspire  more  than  a 
little  optimism.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  itself  is  failing  to  take  the  kind 
of  long-term  positive  approach  needed  to 
insure  good  hemisphere  relations 
throughout  the  1970's  by  dealing  in  ad- 
vance with  the  issues  raised  by  the  vari- 
ous problems  arising  out  of  the  vast 
changes  sweeping  the  hemisphere.  For 
3  years  now,  I  have  been  calling  for  the 
Implementation  of  such  a  positive  hemi- 
sphere policy.  I  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  now  is  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  articulate  a  well  defined  and 
positive  policy  toward  Latin  America.  As 
some  have  suggesed  no  policy  may  be  a 
policy — but  it  is  not,  I  submit,  an  ade- 
quate policy,  particularly  since  the  Lat- 
ins themselves  have  not  been  able  to 
clearly  identify  U.S.  policy. 

P\)r  80  years,  through  the  OAS,  the 
United  States  had  a  positive  policy  to- 
ward oiiT  hemisphere  neighbors.  We 
strengthened  our  commitment  to  such  a 
policy  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  but  for 
the  last  3  years,  our  policies  have  stead- 
ily lost  vigor  and  increasingly  drifted 
from  one  crisis  to  another.  Clearly,  the 
policies  of  the  past  must  be  updated; 
their  direction  and  thrust  constantly  ad- 
justed to  new  emerging  realities;  but  just 
as  surely  they  can  never  have  impact 
if  they  have  no  momentum.  I  hope  Pres- 
ident Nixon  will  heed  Gallo  Plaza's  call 
and  aijply  to  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors the  direction,  resourcefulness,  and 
imagination  he  has  used  so  effectively 
in  dealing  with  our  antagonists. 

As  I  have  stated  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, the  future  of  Latin  America  can- 
not be  determined  in  Washington.  What 
happens  in  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere 
really  will  depend  on  what  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
themselves  choose  to  do  or  not  to  do.  But 
there  is  much  the  United  States  can  and 
should  do  to  assist  in  the  gigantic  task 
of  hemispheric  development  if  the  rev- 
olution in  Latin  America  is  to  be  a  peace- 


ful one  and  if  In  the  future  we  desire 
to  maintain  close  and  friendly  ties. 

First,  the  foremost,  I  hope  that  the 
administration  will,  at  the  very  least, 
take  the  first  necessary  steps  toward 
carrying  out  its  promise  to  the  hemi- 
sphere of  preferential  tariff  treatment 
for  goods  from  the  developing  countries. 
Surely  it  is  time  to  begin  what  may  be  a 
long  and  arduous  effort  to  fulfill  those 
promises  to  the  hemisphere  nations 
which  have  a  deficit  in  their  trade  bal- 
ance with  us.  Our  neighbors  too  must 
be  able  to  judge  our  performance  as  a 
nation  on  our  deeds  and  not  just  on  our 
words  however  sincere. 

Second,  as  the  forces  of  economic 
nationalism  steadily  gain  strength  in 
the  hemisphere,  the  United  States  must 
take  steps  to  clarify  our  position  on  our 
policies  bilaterally  and  in  international 
financial  institutions  on  questions  re- 
lating to  expropriation  of  American  busi- 
nesses. We  must  make  it  clear  to  our 
neighbors  that  while  we  will  act  to  up- 
hold international  standards  and  to  pro- 
tect the  legitimate  rights  of  our  citizens, 
we  will  not  react  unwillingly — that  we 
will  not  do  so  precipitously  without  full 
consideration  of  the  facts  of  each  indi- 
vidual case.  We  must  assure  our  friends 
that  while  we  will  seek  justice,  we  wish 
no  harm  to  others  and  that  we  will 
make  every  effort  to  resolve  economic 
disputes  through  negotiations  and  good 
will. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  short-term  reas- 
surances about  our  current  policy  on 
expropriation  will  not  be  enough. 

As  far  as  the  hemisphere  is  concerned, 
the  1970's  and  1980's  increasingly  will 
be  marked  by  a  series  of  serious  eco- 
nomic problems.  These  problems  can  all 
too  easily  become  political  clashes  if  the 
current  void  in  long-term  international 
economic  policy  is  allowed  to  continue. 
It  is  not  enough  to  rely  on  the  strength 
and  energy  of  a  dynamic  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  What  is  needed  is  a 
thorough  restructuring  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment's international  economic  policy 
making  machinery  to  insure  that  au- 
thority and  imagination  are  combined 
in  a  new  structure  to  create  policies  that 
will  shape  solutions  to  emerging  prob- 
lems before  they  become  political  crises 
between  countries.  Our  current  struc- 
ture sees  authority  and  responsibility 
divided  amongst  dozens  of  various  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  boards.  Even 
within  the  White  House,  overseas  for- 
eign policy  decisionmaking  power  seems 
fragmented.  The  OfBce  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
all  bear  major  responsibility  for  various 
aspects  of  international  economic  policy. 
Below  the  White  House,  the  Treasury, 
State,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  E>e- 
partments  also  have  major  overlapping 
responsibilities.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
seem  to  have  either  no  policy  or  two, 
three,  or  five  policies? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  restructur- 
ing our  own  governmental  lines  of  au- 
thority on  overseas  economic  policy,  the 
U.S.  business  community  itself  must  re- 


examine its  own  objectives  and  methods 
of  operations  in  order  to  adjust  to  the  new 
emerging  poUtical,  economic  and  social 
reahties  in  this  hemisphere  and  through- 
out the  developing  world.  The  Council  of 
the  Americas  and  other  business  groups 
have  begim  this  task.  The  Senate's  forth- 
coming look  at  the  role  of  multinational 
corporations  will  help.  But  small  sepa- 
rate efforts  are  again  not  enough.  The 
pace  of  events  is  swift  and  the  issues  dif- 
ficult. I,  therefore,  urge  the  President  to 
convene  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Overseas  Activities  of  U.S.  Business  to 
bring  to  focus  the  attention  and  abilities 
of  our  own  private  sector  on  how  we  can 
best  meet  the  new  emerging  economic  is- 
sues which  will  play  such  a  large  role  in 
international  relations  during  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues one  other  misgiving  which  I  have 
regarding  our  present  hemisphere  pol- 
icies. That  concern  is  about  what  I  per- 
ceive as  a  lack  of  a  strong  cohesive  policy 
for  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  islands  of  this  sea,  and  the  nations 
surrounding  it,  exclusive  of  the  United 
States,  have  a  population  of  some  200 
million.  It  is  a  diverse  area  embracing  the 
hemisphere's  poorest  nation  and  Latin 
America's  richest  but  one  whose  potential 
as  a  market  and  as  an  economic  unit 
has  hardly  been  explored.  Complicating 
the  picture  for  the  United  States  is  the 
presence  of  Communist  Cuba  and  the  ac- 
companying Soviet  naval  penetration  of 
the  area.  But  this  is  just  another  reason 
why  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  extend  its  hand  in  a 
new  positive  way  toward  our  Caribbean 
friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  steps  which  I  have 
recommended  cannot  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems with  the  hemisphere.  They  are  not 
designed  to  do  so  but  they  are  positive 
concrete  steps  toward  again  bringing  to 
our  inter-American  system  a  new  sense 
of  common  purpose  aimed  at  allowing 
every  citizen  of  our  hemisphere  to  live  his 
or  her  life  to  the  fullest  measure  of  their 
potential. 

On  this  Pan  American  Day,  1972,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  here  in  the  United 
States  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  inter- 
American  system  and  consider,  as  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  intended,  how  we 
need  to  change  our  perceptions  and 
policies  to  build  the  kind  of  hemisphere 
community  we  all  seek. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  commemorate 
the  82d  armlversary  of  the  founding  of 
our  inter- American  system.  On  April  14, 
1890.  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States  established  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  American  Republics 
and  thus  marked  the  beginning  of  con- 
tinental solidarity  and  friendship. 

This  Inter-American  system,  known 
today  as  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  is  the  oldest  and  most  enduring  of 
U.S.  multilateral  commitments.  Prom 
early  days  in  our  history,  we  have  recog- 
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nized  the  importance  of  Latin  America 
and  its  special  relationship  to  us. 

The  OAS  charter  forms  the  basis  for 
this  inter-American  spirit,  placing  em- 
phasis on  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  hemisphere,  and  express- 
ing basic  principles  and  desirable  goals 
to  implement  dynamic  economic  develop- 
ment and  expanded  educational  and  so- 
cial opportunities.  Development  goals  in- 
clude a  self-sustained  Increase  In  per 
capita  national  product;  expansion  of  ex- 
ports and  the  promotion  of  private  Initia- 
tive and  Investment;  accelerated  and  ex- 
panded Industrialization;  reduction  of 
illiteracy;  adequate  housing  and  Im- 
proved health  and  nutrition  standards. 

To  further  the  goal  of  economic  col- 
laboration, the  Alliance  for  Progress 
came  Into  being — a  vast  cooperative  ef- 
fort imparalleled  In  magnitude  and  no- 
bility of  purpose  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs 
of  the  American  peoples  for  homes,  work 
and  land,  health  and  schools.  In  August 
1961,  the  Economic  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics — with  the  exception 
of  Cuba — signed  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este.  This  charter  embodies  the  mul- 
tilateral approach  to  spiu-  economic  de- 
velopment and  reform  prevailing  eco- 
nomic and  social  structures,  through  self- 
help  efforts  on  the  part  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can participants,  supplemented  by  U.S. 
assistance.  Thus  work  has  been  under- 
taken and  progress  achieved  In  the  areas 
of  tax  reform,  land  reform,  education, 
and  health. 

The  task  remains  enormous,  because 
for  a  host  of  reasons — lilstorlcal,  geo- 
graphical, political,  and  economic — most 
of  Latin  America  suffers  from  crippling 
poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  disease.  At  the 
same  time,  population  growth  Is  outpac- 
ing the  development  of  economic  re- 
sources. 

Capitalizing  on  poverty,  illiteracy,  and 
disease  Is  the  ever-present  Communist 
threat — ready  to  exploit  discontent  and 
frustration  resulting  from  the  slowness 
of  economic  reform.  International  com- 
munism has  always  sought  to  establish 
a  beachhead  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  thence  to  Infiltrate  the  rest  of  the 
continent  and  destroy  this  great  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system. 

The  Communist-captured  Cuban  rev- 
olution represents  a  pattern  of  revolu- 
tion which  the  Communists  would  like  to 
spread  throughout  the  less  developed 
world.  In  January  1962,  to  meet  this 
Communist  threat,  the  OAS  applied  the 
Rio  Treaty  to  the  case  of  Cuba  because 
the  Castro  government  had  oflBclally 
adopted  Marxist-Leninist  Ideology.  This 
Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation  found 
that  such  adherence  to  Communist  doc- 
trine was  Incompatible  with  the  princi- 
ples and  objectives  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can system.  As  a  result,  Cuba  was  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In  the  Inter- 
American  system.  In  July  1964,  because 
of  Cuba's  export  of  revolution  to  Vene- 
zuela, the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion decided  that  diplomatic  and  trade 
relations  between  Cuba  and  other  Amer- 
ican nations  be  severed. 

Nevertheless,  export  of  revolution, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  major  hall- 
marks of  Pldel  Castro's  government, 
continues.  The  Cuban  leader  continues 


to  advocate  violent  revolution  and  has 
volunteered  Cuban  resources  to  promote 
continental  revolution  through  armed 
struggle.  Castro  supported  the  Che 
Guevara  insurgency  in  the  Bolivian 
highlands;  endorsed  the  terror  tactics 
of  the  Rebel  Armed  Forces  In  Guatemala, 
the  group  responsible  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  U.S.  Ambassador  John  Gordon 
Meln;  and  now  Is  supporting  urban  In- 
sm-gency  In  Latin  America.  Cuba  re- 
cently republished  the  Mini-manual  of 
the  Urban  GuerrUla  and  distributed  It 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  Cuba  con- 
tinues to  train  guerrilla  leaders — In 
sabotage,  urban  terrorism,  kidnaping, 
and  bombing.  In  his  speeches,  Castro  has 
said  that  Cuba  will  continue  to  support 
revolutionary  movements  In  Latin 
America  smd  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
rejoin  the  Inter- American  community. 
With  Chile  experimenting  with  socialist 
revolution.  It  Is  now  even  more  Impera- 
tive that  we  take  steps  to  counteract  the 
Communist  threat. 

The  only  hope  of  countering  the  ap- 
peals of  communism  In  the  hemisphere 
Is  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life.  For  peo- 
ple who  have  proper  housing,  schools, 
and  jobs  will  not  look  for  radical 
solutions. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  a  vast 
cooperative  effort  between  the  peoples 
of  the  hemisphere  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  the  people  for  homes,  work, 
land,  health  and  schools.  Progress  In 
these  areas  has  taken  place,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  insure 
against  a  Commimlst  takeover.  We  must 
rekindle  these  efforts  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  have  participated  In  conferences 
dealing  with  these  economic  and  social 
problems  and  supported  housing  pro- 
grams In  Latin  America.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  Improvement  of  life  in 
the  Americas  is  the  best  investment  that 
we  could  make  toward  saving  these 
coimtries  from  a  Communist  takeover. 

It  is  appropriate  that  as  we  mark  an- 
other anniversary  of  Pan  American  Day, 
that  we  rededicate  om-  efforts  to  further- 
ing the  peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  join 
with  our  friends  in  Latin  America  In  re- 
affirming our  dedication  to  hemispheric 
solidarity  and  the  continued  progress  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
leadership  and  time  to  this  problem, 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming 
once  again  to  this  Chamber  a  distin- 
guished American,  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Thoming,  who  once  again  Is  with  us  on 
Pan  American  Day.  Dr.  Thoming  has  re- 
ceived wide  acclaim  as  an  outstanding 
religious  leader,  a  scholar  humanitarian, 
and  author.  He  has  contributed  enor- 
mously to  the  Improvement  of  relations 
among  the  peoples  of  the  American  re- 
pubUcs.  He  is  indeed  a  citizen  of  the  hem- 
isphere. • 

I  would  like  to  join,  too.  In  acknowl- 
edging the  work  of  the  second  regular 
General  Assembly  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  its  distinguished 


Secretary  General,  Galo  Plaza.  I  wish 
them  well  in  the  important  activities 
wlilch  engage  them  here  in  Washington 
on  this  very  day. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  join  Mr.  Fascell  and  my 
other  colleagues  today  on  the  occasion 
of  the  82d  armlversary  of  the  Union  of 
American  Republics,  now  known  as  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Pan  American  Day  has  long  symbolized 
the  community  of  Interests  among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas.  It  has  been 
observed  traditionally  as  an  occasion  to 
renew  verbally  the  commitment  of  our 
country  to  continuing  imlty  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  particular  anniversary 
is  certainly  an  appropriate  time  to  reflect 
on  the  history  of  our  relations  with  the 
other  Republics  of  the  hemisphere.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  an  equally  appropri- 
ate time  for  us  In  the  Congress  to  exam- 
ine and  evaluate  new  trends  In  our  rela- 
tions with  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, and  to  look  toward  the  future  with 
a  critical  eye,  assessing  with  great  care 
current  policies  and  practices  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Such  an  assessment  is  essential.  Inter- 
American  cooperation  is  vital  to  the 
overall  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  hemisphere  as  a  whole.  Hemispheric 
imlty  is  neither  an  anachronism  nor  is  it 
a  vacuous  slogan  as  some  would  claim. 
Rather,  It  Is  based  on  a  combination  of 
very  tangible  mutual  interests  which  In- 
clude historical,  humanitarian,  social, 
economic,  and  security  considerations. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  are  currently  going 
through  a  very  difficult  period  of  transi- 
tion. What  some  people  fail  to  recognize 
Is  that  this  transition — painful  though 
It  sometimes  may  be — is  In  many  ways  a 
very  healthy  development.  More  and 
more,  responsible  individuals  In  this 
country  and  in  Latin  America  recognize 
that  substantial  adjustments  must  be 
made  In  the  traditional  patterns  of  hem- 
ispheric interaction.  There  Is  growing 
recognition  that  Latin  Americans  them- 
selves can  and  should  assume  responsi- 
bility for  major  economic  and  political 
decisions  that  a^ect  them  directly.  Inter- 
Amerlcan  relations  caimot  be  unilateral 
in  either  design  or  In  practice.  There- 
fore, In  analyzing  the  past  and  In  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  future,  we  must  call 
upon  our  South  American  partners  for 
their  advice  as  to  how  we  in  the  United 
States  can  Improve  our  policies,  our  com- 
munications, and  the  nature  of  our  rela- 
tions with  our  hemispheric  neighbors. 

Within  this  framework  of  ongoing  in- 
tergovernmental consultation,  there  are 
certain  areas  that  merit  our  special  at- 
tention. Human  development,  economic 
development,  and  the  many  faces  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism  are  all  Issues  that  we 
In  the  United  States  must  face  squarely 
and  realistically  In  concert  with  our 
neighbors.  We  must  recognize  the  legiti- 
mate apprehensions,  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic problems  and  domestic  pressures 
within  Latin  America  that  sometimes 
give  rise  to  seemingly  extreme  actions  on 
the  part  of  our  southern  neighbors. 
Above  all,  we  must  attempt  to  follow  a 
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productive  rather  than  a  punitive  course, 
one  that  is  flexible  and  allows  room  for 
accommodation  and  eventual  agreement 
on  difficult  outstanding  issues. 

With  regard  to  our  assistance  pro- 
grams, we  should  not  allow  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions to  deter  us  from  continuing  to  pro- 
vide substantial  economic  support  to 
Latin  America.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  while  the  nature  of  the  aid  we 
proffer  must  undergo  critical  analysis  and 
substantial  revision,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  aid,  properly  conceived 
and  effectively  administered,  is  both 
needed  and  desired  by  prospective  Latin 
American  recipients. 

I  believe  that  this  assistance  should 
concentrate  on  people-to-people  pro- 
grams wherever  possible,  particularly 
those  that  encourage  community  coop- 
eration and  development. 

In  addition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
overseas  investments  constitute  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  developing  economies 
whenever  the  firms  In  question  are  will- 
ing to  mesh  their  activities  with  the  legit- 
imate development  interests  of  their 
Latin  American  hosts.  Therefore,  in  my 
view,  investments  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  provide  encouragement  to  prospective 
American  investors. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  key  to  improv- 
ing inter-American  relations  and  to  truly 
aiding  Latin  American  development  lies 
in  understanding  the  importance  of,  and 
practicing  consultation  and  cooperation. 
We  in  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  listen  rather  than  lecture.  It  is  a  prac- 
tice that  involves  asking  the  advice  of  our 
neighbors,  listening  to  their  concerns, 
and  respecting  their  priorities. 

I  believe  that  the  82d  anniversary 
of  Pan  American  Day  marks  an  Impor- 
tant and  perhaps  critical  juncture  in 
hemispheric  relations.  We  have  reached 
a  point  where  it  Is  now  possible,  with 
proper  imderstanding  and  sensitivity  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned,  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  productive  and  mature  rela- 
tionship among  all  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  who  just  addressed 
us  in  the  well  of  the  House  (Mr.  Morse)  , 
has  just  made  in  his  usual  manner  a  very 
cogent  speech  on  Latin  American-United 
States  relations,  and  an  analysis  of  what 
he  thinks  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
over  the  many  years  that  I  have  served 
in  the  Congress  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  to  ob- 
serve not  only  his  keen  interest  in  the 
very  vital  problems  of  inter-American 
relations,  but  to  know  that  he  has  left 
his  benchmark  on  U.S.  policy  both  in 
legislation  and  through  action  to  bring 
the  problems  of  the  hemisphere  to  the 
attention  of  the  administration,  regard- 
less of  the  political  nature  of  a  particu- 
lar administration.  He  has  In  every  sense 
been  a  leader,  and,  in  the  best  sense,  a 
leader  in  terms  of  formulating  and  seek- 
ing to  have  implemented  foreign  policy 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 


United  States.  I  cannot  think  of  a  greater 
accomplishment  by  any  Member  of  the 
Congress  who  serves  or  seeks  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Suffice  it  to  say  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  had 
vision;  he  has  had  dedication;  he  has 
written  legislation;  he  has  formulated 
policy;  he  has  seen  to  it  that  it  has  been 
implemented;  and  he  has  not  lost  his 
keen  sense  of  analysis  for  the  future. 

So  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that 
I  say  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  have  served 
together,  and  that  he  has  been  my  strong 
right  arm  on  the  subcommittee.  It  is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  see  him  go 
on  to  greater  things,  as  the  Under  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations, 
filling  the  shoes  of  smother  great  Ameri- 
can, Ralph  Bunche.  I  know  that  he  will 
bring  to  that  new  position  the  same  kind 
of  dedication,  the  same  spirit  of  restless 
Inquiry,  the  same  forward-looking  and 
progressive  thinking  that  has  always 
marked  Brad  Morse's  service  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
who  know  about  his  new  position  will 
join  me  in  extending  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  our  best 
wishes.  I  know  that  we  will  all  take  pride 
in  being  able  to  say  that  "we  knew  him 
when." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  another  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  echo  the  tribute  which  has 
just  been  paid  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Inter-American  Affairs 
Subcommittee  by  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pascell). 

In  a  floor  speech  earlier  this  week  I  re- 
ferred to  the  great  service  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse) 
has  performed  In  this  body.  Next  Tues- 
day I  will  present  more  extensive  re- 
marks on  the  occasion  of  a  special  order 
which  will  be  taken  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Morse). 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  newest  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  my  chairman,  Mr.  Fascell  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  saluting  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  this 
Pan  American  Day. 

Our  speeches  here  today  again  make 
clear  our  recognition  of  the  political, 
legal,  economic,  and  cultural  ties  which 
unite  us,  a  recognition  that  began  in  1889 
when  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  was  established.  In 
the  following  83  years,  the  Bureau  has 
expanded  into  23  actively  participating 
nations  and  has  been  renamed  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  with  the 
Pan  American  Union  as  its  Secretariat. 

For  the  most  part,  our  relations  have 
been  characterized  by  a  mutual  under- 
standing of  each  others'  problems  and  a 
commitment  to  work  out  any  difficulties 
among  us  through  negotiations  and  com- 
promise. Thus,  we  all  can  take  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  the  friendship  which  we 
have  preserved. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  ignore 
the  disagreements  of  the  past  or  pres- 
ent. However,  I  would  hope  that,  as  we 
strive  to  meet  our  mutual  responsibilities 
to  the  peace  and  development  of  this 
hemisphere,  we  would  gain  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  deal  justly  with  each  other 
as  we  recall  the  successes  of  the  past. 
Certainly,  our  work  is  unfinished,  but 
our  commitment  is  deep.  Thus,  in  the 
spirit  of  rededication  to  our  goals,  I  add 
my  voice  to  these  Pan  American  Day 
tributes. 

Mr.  FASCEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  ,  who  Is  as  he  says — 
the  newest  member  of  the  subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  just  stated 
in  a  very  characteristic  way,  his  open- 
minded  approach  to  hemispheric  prob- 
lems. 

While  he  is  our  newest  member  on  the 
subcommittee,  let  me  say  that  he  has 
been  extremely  dedicated  and  conscien- 
tious in  attending  the  committee  meet- 
ings. He  has  already  set  for  himself  the 
staggering  task  of  getting  caught  up  on 
all  of  the  problems — economic,  political, 
and  social — of  every  country  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. This  is  an  enormous  job  but  we 
can  see  already  by  his  efforts  in  the  sub- 
committee that  he  will  be  a  most  valu- 
able member.  We  are  very  pleased  and 
happy  to  have  him  serve  with  us. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
c  oll6&  Gni6 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  kind  comments  and  I 
am  looking  forward  to  my  service,  and 
active  service  I  might  add,  on  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
this  discussion  in  commemoration  of  this 
82d  anniversary  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  All  of  us  in  one  way  or 
another  have  many  contacts  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  of  us. 

In  recent  years  I  have  had  a  particu- 
larly pleasant  association  with  Ambassa- 
dor Sol  Linowitz,  and  presently  with  our 
Ambassador  John  Juva.  Over  the  years 
no  American  has  rendered  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  OAS  and  the  State  Department 
than  Texas'  own  Thomas  Mann. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  so  many  con- 
flicts and  Irritations  and  revolutions  and 
battles  throughout  the  world,  I  think  it 
is  significant  to  observe  at  this  time  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  the  United 
States  enjoys  good  healthy  relationships 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south  as  well 
as  with  Canada.  We  may  have  problems 
and  at  times  it  may  appear  that  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  conflict.  But  this  is  not  so. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  find  any  more 
peaceful  place  in  the  world  than  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  particularly 
between  our  country  and  the  group  of 
coimtries  such  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

So  we  do  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of.  We 
must  remember  this  and  dedicate  our- 
selves to  a  continuation  of  this  relation- 
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ship.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  Texas  are 
particultu-ly  concerned  because  we  are 
the  State  that  borders  the  great  nation 
of  Mexico,  and  through  Texas,  though 
we  are  not  a  republic,  but  through  Texas 
and  Mexico  and  on  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  south  flow  much  of  the  direct  con- 
tact relationship  between  this  country 
and  all  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  So  we  are  mindful  of  the  relation- 
ship. 

We  are  cognizant  of  it  and  we  try  our 
best  to  be  a  good  neighbor. 

In  my  own  city  of  Austin  we  have  a 
sister  city  of  Monterrey,  Mexico,  and  we 
visit  two  or  three  times  a  year  In  large 
groups  merely  to  xmderstand  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  each  city.  They  in  turn 
look  at  what  we  have  in  Austin,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  Is  what  we  hope  to  be 
a  measurement  of  understanding  of  both 
our  city  and  Mexico.  It  is  good  to  visit 
and  to  keep  up  communications.  If  we 
can  do  that  then,  of  course,  we  will  never 
have  any  serious  problems. 

We  have  resolved  that  our  first  interest 
is  perhaps,  In  this  instance,  to  the  south 
with  this  group  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  It  is  not  tliat  we  do  not 
have  an  interest  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  these  are  our  nearest,  dearest, 
and  closest  neighbors. 

Across  the  Rio  Grande  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  spirit  and  a  commimity  of 
families  as  well  as  governments  that 
maintain  a  strong  bond  of  friendly  rela- 
tionship. May  it  ever  continue.  We  are 
mindful  of  that  in  our  State,  and  I  am 
proud  to  join  today  in  support  of  this 
resolution  on  behalf  of  our  friends  to  the 
south. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  his  remarks.  He  has  always  had  an 
interest  and  has  displayed  great  leader- 
ship in  inter-American  relations.  Texas, 
as  a  border  State,  through  the  leader- 
ship of  its  congressional  delegation  and 
through  others  in  various  agencies  of  the 
national  administration,  has  alwajrs 
demonstrated  actively  the  very  essence 
of  what  good  relations  are  all  about. 
Every  major  problem  has  been  subjected 
to  negotiation  on  the  basis  of  good  will 
on  both  sides. 

Although  there  are  still  some  imre- 
solved  problems,  even  the  most  difficult 
of  them  have  lended  themselves  to  resolu- 
tion because  the  people  in  Mexico,  and 
the  people  in  Texas,  and  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  United  States  have  had 
the  good  will  to  resolve  those  disputes  and 
to  continue  to  live  as  good  neighbors,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  said. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Pan  American  Day  we  formally  note 
the  sense  of  community  we  feel,  with  our 
sister  republics  in  Latin  America,  the 
atmosphere  of  neighborliness  which  has 
marked  our  relations  with  our  friends  to 
the  south  of  us  for  more  than  150  years. 

Bound  together  through  geography 
and  history,  we  and  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  have  worked  together  to  keep 
our  hemisphere  free  of  foreign  domina- 
tion and  to  promote  our  region's  influ- 
ence in  the  world  community. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  United 
States  has  always  been  keenly  aware  of 
the  importance  which  attaches  to  our 


relations  with  the  nations  of  Latin 
America. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  each  year 
we  observe  the  closeness  of  that  relation- 
ship by  celebrating  Pan  American  Day. 

Our  relationship  with  Latin  America, 
of  course,  rates  more  than  merely  an 
annual  observance.  It  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  constant  efforts  toward  improve- 
ment, a  steady  push  toward  a  better  life 
for  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere. 

So  it  was  that  one  of  President  Nixon's 
first  acts  upon  taking  office  was  to  send 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  on  a  mission 
aimed  at  assessing  the  needs  of  20  West- 
em  Hemisphere  countries. 

As  a  result  of  the  Rockefeller  mission 
and  subsequent  report,  the  President  set 
forth  flve  principles  that  now  shape  our 
relations  with  the  hemisphere:  A  firm 
commitment  to  the  Inter-American  sys- 
tem and  to  the  compacts  binding  us  in 
that  system;  respect  for  national  identity 
and  national  dignity;  a  firm  commitment 
to  continued  U.S.  assistance  for  hemi- 
spheric development;  U.S.  support  for 
Latin  American  initiatives  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  within  the  inter-American 
system;  and  a  dedication  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  Americas  by 
helping  to  meet  their  economic,  social, 
and  human  needs. 

These  policy  guidelines  have  been 
translated  into  a  series  of  imdertakings 
in  trade,  development  assistance,  and 
science  and  technology. 

But,  as  the  President  has  said: 

We  cannot  r^nake  continents  by  ourselves. 
Such  a  venture  would  stifle  the  Initiative  and 
responsibility  of  other  nations  and  thus  their 
progress  and  their  dignity. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  comment 
at  length  on  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism 
in  Latin  America  or  to  dwell  on  such 
problems  as  the  dominance  of  military 
or  leftist  regimes  in  certain  nations  and 
the  sharp  Increase  in  violent  actions  by 
terrorist  and  insurgent  groups  in  Ura- 
guay  and  Brazil.  Neither  will  I  go  into 
the  maritime  boundary  disputes  with  Ec- 
uador and  Peru  except  to  state  that  we 
must  reach  agreement  on  this  question. 

Many  of  the  existing  problems  in  the 
hemisphere  will  give  way  only  slowly  to 
our  attempts  at  solution. 

But  I  feel  certain  that  the  general 
course  we  are  piu-sulng — the  policy 
based  on  the  five  principles  previously 
enimciated — is  the  right  one. 

It  is  clearly  in  line  with  the  need  of 
our  Latin  American  partners  for  a  more 
balanced  relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

It  maintains  our  commitment  to  sup- 
port their  development  through  trade  and 
aid.  Yet  it  recognizes  their  right  to  de- 
termine their  own  destiny. 

This  is  the  way  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. 

This  is  the  message  I  would  impart  to 
them  on  this  82d  anniversary  of  Pan 
American  Day. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  today  in 
tribute  to  the  oldest  international  polit- 
ical organization  in  the  world. 

Prom  the  First  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  States,  held  in  April 
1890,  a  union  was  established  joining  the 


American  people  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Today  this  union  is  known 
as  the  OrgEinization  of  American  States. 
Now  in  its  82d  year,  this  organization 
was  the  first  concrete  step  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  inter-American  system  of 
cooperation  and  solidarity.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  work  out  a  common  under- 
standing of  our  shared  hopes,  desires, 
and  goals.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  established  in 
1961  as  a  pledge  of  U.S.  commitment  to 
Latin  American  economic  and  social 
progress. 
We  must,  as  President  Kennedy  stated: 
Convert  our  good  words  into  good  deeds,  in 
a  new  alliance  for  progress,  to  assist  free  men 
and  free  governments  in  casting  off  the 
chains  of  poverty. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress — a  vast  co- 
operative effort  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all 
people  for  homes,  work,  land,  health, 
and  education — ushered  in  a  new  era  in 
inter-American  relations.  This  has  been 
an  era  in  which  economic,  political  and 
social  development  formed  the  basis  for 
a  unique  hemisphere  unity.  Although 
sometimes  beset  by  difficulty,  we  can 
point  to  substantial  gains  in  Latin 
American  development  wliich  could 
never  have  been  achieved  without  the 
Alliance. 

This  Pan  American  Day — April  14, 
1972 — is  a  time  to  recommit  ourselves  to 
the  principles  and  goals  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

We  must  revitalize  our  policy  and  em- 
phasize those  constructive  elements 
which  foster  close  and  healthy  Latin 
American -United  States  relations. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  82d  anniversary  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  a  word  of 
welcome  to  the  distinguished  cleric  who 
since  the  initiation  of  Pan  American  Day 
in  the  House  29  years  ago,  has  offered 
the  opening  prayer,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Joseph  F.  Thoming.  Because  of  his  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  goal  of  inter- 
American  solidarity,  Father  Thoming 
embodies  the  spirit  of  this  celebration  in 
the  House,  and  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
him  here  once  again. 

Today  we  mark  the  founding  of  one 
of  the  world's  oldest  and  greatest  inter- 
national organizations,  the  Union  of 
American  Republics,  which  is  today 
known  as  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  From  modest  beginnings  in  1890. 
the  OAS  has  been  joined  by  a  host  of 
governments,  organizations,  and  people 
who  have  united  together  in  a  common 
effort  to  better  the  lives  of  millions  from 
Alaska  to  Cape  Horn.  What  we  recognize 
today  is  not  so  much  the  Organization 
itself,  but  the  dedication  and  spirit  which 
have  made  this  possible.  We  commemo- 
rate the  ideal  or  orderly  and  mesmingful 
change  through  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  cooperation  of  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  celebrating  this  collective  effort, 
however,  we  would  be  less  than  candid 
if  we  did  not  also  recognize  the  serious 
conflicts  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Latin  American  coimtries.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  present  OAS  Conference 
to  find  widespread  disenchantmoit  and 
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disagreement.  We  find  different  perspec- 
tives on  trade,  on  the  economic  role  of 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America,  and 
on  the  proper  political  system  for  achiev- 
ing national  progress. 

The  Latin  America  of  today  is  clearly 
a  region  of  enormous  transition.  The 
political  and  social  changes  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  occur  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  keep  up  with  them. 
Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  xmderstand 
their  meaning.  Despite  vast  resources, 
Latin  America  today  remains  largely 
underdeveloped.  Only  an  estimated  40 
percent  of  the  population  shares  in  any 
meaningful  way  in  the  economic  and  so- 
cial life  of  the  area.  The  average  per 
capita  income  remains  distressingly  low. 
These  problems  have  been  compoimded 
by  an  unprecedented  migration  to  the 
cities,  most  of  which  are  imprepared  to 
handle  such  an  influx.  Over  50  percent 
of  Latin  Americans  now  live  in  urban 
centers.  Many  must  live  in  slums,  and  an 
extraordinary  niunber  are  tmemployed. 
The  result  of  these  conditions  is  of 
course  a  tremendous  social,  economic, 
and  political  instability,  an  instability 
which  has  imfortimately  been  height- 
ened by  the  lack  of  a  consistent,  weU- 
considered,  and  active  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  in  this  area. 

Some  10  years  ago.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  called  all  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  to  join  in  a  massive,  united 
effort  to  erase  the  poverty  and  under- 
development which  plague  Latin  Amer- 
ica.   The    Alliance    for    Progress    was 
founded  to  be  the  vanguard  of  this  ef- 
fort. It  provided  initiative  and  hope,  and 
outlined  a  progressive  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Latin  America  in  a  stable  way. 
Its  great  and  lofty  goal  was  the  creation 
of  a  hemisphere  in  which  every  hiunan 
being  could  realize  their  fullest  potential. 
Today,  the  momentum  of  the  Alliance 
has  dissipated.  Perhaps  the  task  facing 
the  Alliance  was  too  great,  or  perhaps  we 
have  not  tried  hard  enough.  In  any  case, 
the  Alliance  has  not  fulfilled  the  expec- 
tations of  its  fotmders,  and  at  present, 
the  futiu-e  of  inter-American  relations 
face  great  doubts  and  uncertainties.  U.S. 
policy   toward  Latin   America   remains 
vague  and  imsure  of  itself.  There  has 
been  no  definitive  statement  outlining 
U.S.  policy  In  this  area,  no  recent  com- 
mitment and  rededication  of  the  United 
States  as  a  developed  coimtrj-  to  assist 
the  underdeveloped  countries  in  their 
growth.  Though  it  Is  already  1972,  we 
have  not  even  approached  the  question, 
"Where  do  we  go  in  the  1970's  with  Latin 
America?" 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  will  begin  right  here,  with  this 
commemoration  of  Pan  American  Day. 
We  can  no  longer  allow  the  months  to 
slip  by  while  leaving  our  relationship 
with  Latin  America  undefined,  shaped 
only  from  day  to  day  by  crises  or  sudden 
political  developments.  The  stakes  are 
too  high  for  such  drifting.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  resoiu-ces  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  an  investment  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  process  which  can  benefit 
all  nations,  and  it  must  be  done  through 
a  cooperative  effort. 

On  this  Pan  American  Day,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  Into  the  future  of  the  hemi- 


sphere. What  Is  certain,  however,  is  that 
our  pressing  problems  will  not  solve 
themselves.  They  must  be  solved  through 
a  rededication  to  the  goals  which  the  Pan 
American  Union  set  for  itself  82  years 
ago.  Today,  on  this  82d  Pan  American 
Day,  we  must  all  begin  that  rededication. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tainly honored  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell) 
in  this  82d  commemoration  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Pan  American  Day  is  always  a  remind- 
er to  me  of  the  great  progress  we  have 
made  in  hemispherical  cooperation,  and 
the  even  greater  challenges  which  still 
lie  before  us.  As  a  resident  of  south  Flor- 
ida I  am  jtUl  reminded  of  the  tragic 
consequences  of  the  political  upheaval  in 
Cuba,  and  its  effects  on  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Cuban  refugees  still  ex- 
iled in  Florida,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
am  heartened  by  the  progress  which 
many  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
have  made  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
of  unemployment,  infiation,  and  poverty 
which  are  prevalent  in  so  much  of  Latin 
America.  This  is  certainly  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  reassess  the  policies  of  the 
past  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  hopes  and  promises  which 
the  future  holds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  an  ever  shrink- 
ing world  with  an  ever  changing  set  ol 
priorities.  Since  we  last  marked  Pan 
American  Day,  we  have  seen  the  end  of  a 
bloody  civil  war  in  Pakistan  and  the  sub- 
sequent formation  of  the  new  nation  of 
Bangladesh.  We  have  witnessed  live  tele- 
vision broadcasts  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent in  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
we  have  witnessed  another  manned  land- 
ing on  the  moon,  and  we  have  seen  pic- 
tures taken  by  a  satellite  orbiting  Mars. 
Yet  with  all  this  emphasis  on  events  so 
far  away,  we  have  tended  to  neglect  those 
events  taking  place  as  close  as  90  miles 
south  of  the  Florida  coast  or  several  hun- 
dred yards  across  the  Rio  Grande  River. 
Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  contributions 
of  our  fellow  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  but  instead  take 
this  opportunity  to  renew  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  goal  of  making  this  decade 
one  of  international  cooperation  and 
friendship  within  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  made  a  request  which. 
I  believe,  will  be  impossible  to  fulfill. 
Speaking  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
annual  General  Assembly  of  the  OAS, 
Don  Galo  Plaza  reportedly  called  upon 
the  U.S.  Government  for  a  concrete  defi- 
nition of  the  new  U.S.  policy  toward 
Latin  America.  How  is  it  possible  to  de- 
fine a  policy,  old  or  new,  which  simply 
does  not  exist? 

Regardless  of  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  world  more  important  to  us  than 
Latin  America,  the  actions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  just  not  supported  that 
claim.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete lack  of  any  commitment  to  any 
specific  course  of  hemisphere  action  by 
this  administration.  As  the  very  capable 
chairman  of  the  House  Inter -American 
Affairs  Subcommittee  aptly  observed  at 
the  opening  of  hearings  into  our  Latin 


American  relations  last  summer,  the  ad- 
ministration's activity  in  regard  to  hemi- 
spheric relations  has  been  a  '"gigantic 
shell  game"  in  which  realities  give  way 
to  sporadic  rhetoric. 

Although  the  President  briefly  dis- 
cussed Latin  America  in  his  foreign  pol- 
icy report  to  the  Congress,  his  remarks 
lacked  any  substance.  I  have  yet  to  see 
any  specific  proposals  come  from  the 
White  House  and  seriously  tend  to  doubt 
that  I  wUl.  The  plain  fact  is  that  there 
is  a  complete  lack  of  any  commitment 
on  the  part  of  this  administration  to  ef- 
fectively deal  with  our  relations  with  our 
Latin  neighbors  and  to  take  meaningful 
initiatives  to  aid  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  in  achieving  healthier,  better 
educated,  more  productive  lives,  and  in 
maintaining  momentiun  to  secure  real 
social  and  economic  progress. 

The  United  States-Latin  American 
diplomacy  has  been  inept  at  best  and  has 
continually  ignored  the  sensitivities  and 
aspirations  of  our  sister  republics.  Mr. 
Nixon  told  us  on  several  occasions,  for 
example,  that  "we  are  prepared  to  have 
the  kind  of  relationship  with  the  Chilean 
Government  that  it  is  prepared  to  have 
with  us."  However,  his  administration 
has  taken  almost  every  occasion  to  antag- 
onize the  Allende  regime  and  seems  to 
have  gone  out  of  its  way  to  strain  rela- 
tions with  that  nation — by  prohibiting 
the  visit  of  a  U.S.  naval  mission,  by  re- 
fusing to  assist  Chile  in  negotiating  the 
purchase  of  three  commercial  jets,  by 
permitting  the  comments  of  official  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  predicting  the 
end  of  a  government  which  was  freely 
and  openly  elected.  This  certainly  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  conciliatory  attitude 
or  an  atmosphere  in  which  meaningful 
diplomacy  can  be  conducted.  Although 
only  one  example,  it  seems  to  be  indica- 
tive of  our  Government's  general  disposi- 
tion toward  Latin  America. 

I  believe  it  is  well  known  that  there 
is  a  prevailing  sentiment  in  many  areas 
that  Washington  neither  understands 
nor  appreciates  what  is  happening  in 
Latin  America.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
in  the  capitals  of  the  America's  and  else- 
where that  the  United  States  is  insensi- 
tive to  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  generally  senseless  diplomacy  and 
lack  of  commitment,  relations  with  our 
southern  neighbors  have  deteriorated  to 
their  lowest  level  in  many  decades.  Those 
lofty  goals  and  principles  which  under- 
scored the  good  neighbor  policy  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  have  been  scrapped 
and  political  expediency  seems  to  be  the 
only  criteria  which  is  applied  to  our 
dealings  with  Latin  nations.  As  a  recent 
OAS  report  accurately  observed,  there  is 
a  disaffection  in  the  United  States  to- 
ward foreign  assistance  programs  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  little  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  our  Latin  neighbors  no  longer 
trust  us. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  begin  to  make 
some  basic  and  very  important  changes 
in  our  present  course  in  Latin  America, 
particularly,  if  we  hope  to  encourage 
peaceful  change  in  the  hemisphere  and 
to  genuinely  assist  people  in  their  efforts 
for  a  better  life.  The  fact  is  that  there  is 
no  coherent  foreign  policy  toward  Latin 
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America.  The  region  must  be  made  a  top 
priority  within  our  foreign  policy  struc- 
ture. Currently,  we  react  to  crises,  to  kid- 
napings,  to  coups  and  revolts,  to  expro- 
priations. However,  we  are  not  consist- 
ently at  work  putting  ourselves  into  the 
long  and  difficult  struggle  for  change  and 
progressive  development.  Rather,  we 
simply  hope  to  resolve  the  immediate 
crisis  and  secure  some  short-term  politi- 
cal gain.  The  present  "low  profile"  atti- 
tude pvu-sued  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion fails  to  offer  the  people  of  Latin 
America  any  hope  for  change  or  any 
sense  of  dedication  to  the  objectives  of 
cooperation  with  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  in  improving  economies  and  gen- 
erally bettering  the  quality  of  Uf e  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas. 

The  United  States  must  end  fiunlsh- 
ing  military  assistance  and  advice  to  re- 
pressive regimes  in  Latin  America.  The 
policy  of  furnishing  arms  and  equipment 
to  governments  which  use  them  to  sub- 
jugate their  own  citizens  and  to  repress 
basic  civil  liberties  is  simply  not  what  this 
Nation  should  stand  for.  The  use  of  U.S. 
arms  and  U.S.-trained  personnel  to  con- 
tinue police-state  governments  is  very 
real  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion which  wins  friends  for  our  Govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  suppressing  inter- 
nal dissent,  U.S.-purchased  military 
equipment  has  led  to  imnecessarily  in- 
creased tensions  and  hostilities  among 
nations.  There  must  be  a  conscious  dec- 
laration of  policy  that  the  furnishing  of 
such  military  aid  will  be  stopped.  This 
action  would  also  include  the  withdrawal 
of  our  military  missions  from  Latin 
America.  Not  only  are  these  military  mis- 
sions costly  to  maintain  but  they  too  have 
often  been  used  for  internal  repression 
and  the  stifiing  of  basic  human  rights. 

In  developing  an  urgently  needed 
policy  for  Latin  America,  the  United 
States  must  also  conduct  an  indepth  and 
substantive  reassessment  of  our  trade 
relations.  Trade  with  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  must  be  used  an  an  in- 
strument for  authentic  development.  The 
fact  is  that  a  range  of  misguided  policies 
seriously  hamper  our  economic  assist- 
ance. Trade  barriers  which  bar  Latin 
American  products  from  our  Nation,  the 
failure  to  provide  for  preferential  tariffs 
as  promised,  the  ill-conceived  imposi- 
tion of  the  import  tax,  loans  which  can- 
not be  paid  back  and  only  add  to  the  in- 
terest burden,  grants  which  simply  widen 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  domi- 
nance of  the  United  States  in  Latin 
American  economies — all  of  these  are 
sources  of  grave  difficulty  and  tensions 
and  represent  factors  which  seriously 
exacerbiate  our  already  strained  rela- 
tions. Certainly  effective  trade  policies 
can  encourage  real  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  reform  and  affirmative 
action  must  be  taken  toward  this  end 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  cannot  be  held  totally 
accountable  for  the  lack  of  any  commit- 
ment and  policy  toward  Latin  America. 
Frankly,  I  believe  it  is  rather  hypocritical 
for  us  to  be  observing  Pan  American  Day 
and  the  82d  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  this  afternoon  when  the  Congress 


has  failed  to  demonstrate  any  real  con- 
cern for  oiu-  sister  republics  of  the  Amer- 
icas. Aside  from  almost  failing  to  fund 
the  important  programs  conducted  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
Congress  imposed  the  stipulation  that  the 
U.S.  IDB  Governor  take  negative  action 
against  the  loan  request  of  a  nation 
which  may  have  expropriated  U.S.  prop- 
erty or  violated  contracts  with  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  had  not  yet  made  arrangements 
for  compensation.  As  I  predicted  when  we 
considered  this  ill-conceived  restriction 
in  February,  It  has  been  misunderstood 
by  our  Latin  neighbors.  It  is  deeply  re- 
sented by  them  and  has  certainly  added 
an  unnecessary  pressure  on  already  prob- 
lematic relations.  This  congressional  ac- 
tion established  a  precondition  for  nego- 
tiation and,  in  terms  of  Latin  American 
politics,  it  will  make  it  most  difficult  for 
those  who  are  trying  to  move  their  coun- 
try forward  to  operate  with  U.S.  help  and 
to  form  any  mesLningful  partnership  with 
us. 

This  proviso,  in  addition  to  the  Hicken- 
looper  and  Pelly  amendments,  intimidate 
Latin  American  nations  and  hang  like 
the  Sword  of  Damocles  over  interna- 
tional arbitration  efforts  and  bilateral 
negotiations.  As  the  OAS  report  accu- 
rately noted,  these  trends  inhibit  Latin 
America's  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. If  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  move 
our  sister  republics  toward  developing 
economies  we  cannot  at  the  same  time 
impose  these  political  requirements  on 
them.  These  devices  must  be  removed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  establishment  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union — then  known  as  the  Union 
of  American  Republics — 82  years  ago 
first  gave  formal  structure  to  the  steadily 
growing  fabric  of  relationships  which 
have  bound  the  Americas  since  the  days 
when  we  shared  common  struggles 
against  colonial  rule.  Unfortunately, 
however,  we  have  allowed  this  historic 
relationship  to  deteriorate  and  wither. 
We  have  failed  to  offer  a  clear,  concise, 
and  stable  conception  of  what  is  to  be 
the  overall  strategy  of  U.S.  cooperation 
with  Latin  America.  We  are  now  viewed 
in  many  sectors  of  Latin  America  with 
resentment,  fear,  suspicion,  and  general 
distrust. 

I  believe,  however,  there  is  still  time 
to  take  some  positive  action  to  rescue 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  and  to 
develop  a  sound  and  progressive  policy 
for  the  hemisphere.  Such  a  policy  must 
be  as  consistent  as  possible  with  the  real 
interests  of  the  people  of  Latin  America, 
not  with  a  favored  few  or  a  repressive 
government  or  with  our  own  short-term 
political,  military,  or  business  interests. 
We  can  devote  such  resources  and  efforts 
as  we  have  to  the  work  of  helping  the 
people  of  the  Americas  build  better  lives 
for  themselves.  This  policy  must  offer 
hope  and  encouragement  for  positive 
change  and  must  be  free  from  the 
shackles  of  past  prejudices  and  attitudes. 
We  have  both  a  moral  and  legal  obliga- 
tion to  aid  Latin  America  in  achieving 
economic  and  social  progress  and  to  work 
with  them  In  a  partnership  to  extend 
education  and  health  programs,  develop 
soimd  institutions,  and  to  generally  aid 
them  in  peacefully  fulfilling  those  hopes 


and  aspirations  which  this  country  has 
encouraged  in  the  hemisphere,  in  this 
vast  area  of  rising  expectations.  We  must 
not  ignore  this  obligation — either  the 
Executive  or  the  Congress— and  we 
should  give  meaning  to  our  commitments 
by  actively  supporting  programs  for 
Latin  America  and  by  becoming  more 
aware  and  sensitive  to  their  needs  and 
hopes.  Once  we  are  on  the  road  toward 
achieving  this  end  and  have  cast  aside 
the  paternalistic  approach  of  aiding  our 
Latin  neighbors  we  can  then  more  ap- 
propriately observe  Pan  American  Day. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  82d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  inter-American  system.  Its  purpose 
is  to  call  uix)n  all  of  us  in  the  hemisphere 
community  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the 
political,  legal,  economic,  and  cultural 
ties  which  unite  the  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  Historically,  our  hemi- 
spheric luiion  took  shape  as  an  associa- 
tion of  free  republics  joining  together 
against  interference  and  domination 
from  powerful  nations  across  the  ocean. 
Through  the  years,  our  similar  geogra- 
phies, histories,  common  heritage  of 
self-government,  and  shared  interests 
have  molded  us  into  a  sense  of  com- 
mimity  of  special  durability — a  sense 
which  we  have  embodied  in  the  insti- 
tutions and  instruments  of  the  inter- 
American  system  which  we  know  today. 
Pan  American  Day  is  also  a  time  for 
leaders  and  makers  of  policy  in  the 
United  States  and  our  sister  hemisphere 
nations  to  pause  to  assess  our  hemisphere 
partnership  and  to  reflect  upon  its  future 
directicai. 

In  this  fast-moving  decade  of  the 
1970's,  hemisphere  cohesion  is  being  put 
to  the  test  by  rapid  and  often  turbulent 
change  in  Latin  America.  Latin  America 
today  Is  a  troubled  region;  each  nation 
is  striving  to  formulate  a  new  national 
conscience  In  step  with  20th  c«itury 
realities  and  is  undergoing  Intense  grow- 
ing pains.  This  change  today  is  reflected 
in:  The  emergence  of  new  ideologies  and 
political  movements,  shifting  patterns  of 
political  and  economic  power,  a  new 
diversity  of  political  systems,  rapidly 
accelerating  expectations  by  the  Latin 
American  masses,  a  new  and  intense 
sense  of  nationalism,  and  an  expanded 
view  by  each  nation  of  its  role  in  the 
world  community.  The  dominating  im- 
perative of  all  of  the  Latin  American 
governments,  regardless  of  their  political 
complexions,  is  an  intense  involvement 
with  modernization  and  with  reform — 
the  formulation  of  viable  methods  for 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  de- 
velopment of  their  peoples. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  growth  and 
maturity,  the  Latin  American  nations 
are  demanding  of  the  United  States  a 
changed  hemisphere  relationship,  based 
upon  their  individual  capacity  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destinies.  During  the  rest 
of  this  century,  at  least,  the  rapid  rate 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  flux  in 
Latin  America  can  be  expected  to  pose 
problems  for  the  United  States-Latin 
American  relationship  and.  in  recent 
years  especially,  It  has  been  the  great 
challenge  of  U.S.  policymakers  to  trans- 
form outmoded  approaches,  that  our 
Nation  might  respond  constructively  to 
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Latin  America's  changing  environment 
and  lay  a  basis  for  a  more  mature  polit- 
ical relationship  with  our  neighbors  in 
the  hemisphere. 

In  formulating  U.S.  policy  today  we  are 
cognizant  of  several  basic  premises: 
First,  that  geography,  history,  and  U.S. 
interests  give  our  relationship  with  Latin 
America  a  special  and  continuing  im- 
portance; second,  that  nations  increas- 
ingly assertive  of  national  and  regional 
identities  will  necessarily  express  them- 
selves in  terms  of  dififerentiation  from 
the  United  States;  and  third,  that  na- 
tions vigorously  mobilizing  themselves 
for  development  would  and  should  be 
less  dependent  on  U.S.  prescriptions. 

In  recent  years,  our  Nation  has  at- 
tempted to  gear  itself  toward  a  more 
mature  partnership  with  our  hemisphere 
neighbors,  based  on  a  more  balanced  re- 
lationship, shared  responsibilities  and 
initiatives  in  hemisphere  collaboration 
within  the  inter-American  community, 
respect  for  the  full  sovereign  equality  of 
each,  a  mature  U.S.  response  to  political 
diversity,  and  a  continuing  commitment 
on  our  part  to  support  social,  political, 
and  economic  development  within  the 
hemisphere.  Although  the  forms  of  our 
cooperation  are  changing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  dynamic  hemisphere,  the  level 
of  our  commitment  and  our  strength  of 
purpose  must  remain  high. 

In  considering  the  future  course  of  our 
relationship  with  the  other  nations  that 
share  our  hemisphere,  we  must  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  problems  outstanding  be- 
tween us  and  our  neighbors;  we  must  lis- 
ten with  open  mind  to  their  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  relationship; 
and  we  must  enter  into  an  open  dialog 
with  them  in  endeavoring  to  forge  a 
soimd  future  policy. 

Foremost  among  issues  at  variance  be- 
tween Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  are  those  concerning  the  Latin 
American  nations'  expectations  and  de- 
sires in  areas  of  U.S.  trade  and  develop- 
ment assistance,  and  the  inability  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  commitments  in 
these  areas.  The  notion  has  spread  in 
Latin  America  that  the  United  States  is 
uninterested  and  neglectful  of  the 
hemisphere. 

In  the  area  of  trade,  a  central  issue  at 
odds  between  us,  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions   have    strongly    encouraged    the 
United  States  to  assist  them  in  expand- 
ing their  trade  with  our  Nation,  export 
earnings  being  the  most  crucial  source 
of  financing  for  internal  development. 
Basically,  the  Latin  governments  main- 
tain that  the  critical  development  needs 
of  their  region  entitle  them  to  more  fa- 
vorable trade  concessions  from  the  devel- 
oped world  than  have  been  afforded  them 
in  the  past.  The  other  less  developed  re- 
gions, they  argue,  have  achieved  some 
form  of  liberalized  trade  concessions  from 
European  nations,  and  the  United  States, 
as    their    closest    developed    neighbor, 
should  respond  to  their  needs  in  this 
area.  They  have  requested  that  we  relax 
tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  import  bar- 
riers and,  in  concert  with  the  other  de- 
veloped nations,  institute  a  global  sys- 
tem of  preferential  tariffs  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  developing  nations. 
The  United  States,  for  its  part,  has 
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taken  steps  to  provide  market  access  for 
Latin  American  exports  such  as  sugar, 
coffee,  meat,  and  other  primary  com- 
modities. Although  our  Government  has 
committed  itself  to  markedly  increasing 
opportunities  for  Latin  exports  to  this 
coimtry,  U.S.  moves  in  this  direction  will 
be  limited  by  our  adverse  trade  balances 
and  by  other  economic  problems  facing 
our  country. 

A  second  major  issue  of  conflict  con- 
cerns Latin  American  apprehension  over 
the  continued  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  development  assistance 
to  the  region.  The  seeming  reticence  of 
the  United  States  to  approve  funds  for 
Latin    American    development    projects 
has  been  received  by  many  Latin  nations 
as  evidence  of  a  diminished  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  their  future.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  States  does  remain 
committed  to  development  assistance  in 
Latin  America,  particularly  in  the  prior- 
ity areas  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
education,  agriculture  and  land  reform, 
health,  unemployment,  urban  develop- 
ment, and  threats  to  the  environment. 
The  United  States  has  maintained  an 
average  annual  level  of  development  as- 
sistance commensurate  with  the  first  10 
years  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  through  this  pro- 
gram, but  challenges  to  development  pro- 
grams arise  every  day,  and  the  Latin 
American  nations  desire  a  firm  and  con- 
tinuing commitment  from  us  that  their 
development  efforts  will  be  assisted.  A 
conflict  has  arisen  here,  because  of  the 
Increasing  strength  of  the  view  in  the 
United  States  that  our  domestic  problems 
have  become  so  severe   that  our  first 
priority  in  allocation  of  funds  should  be 
to  remedy  our  own  societal  problems. 

A  third  hemisphere  problem  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere  is  that  of  the  role  of  U.S. 
private  investment  in  Latin  America.  The 
Latin  nations'  growing  sense  of  economic 
nationalism  and  desire  to  control  their 
basic  resources  has  led  to  nationalization 
and  expropriation  fo  U.S.  private  prop- 
erties. The  Latin  American  nations  them- 
selves still  seem  to  be  uncertain  over  the 
proper  role  for  foreign  private  Invest- 
ment in  their  countries.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  currently  grappling  with  what 
seems  to  Le  a  growing  trend  toward  ex- 
propriation of  U.S.  private  investment 
coupled  without  proper  indemnification 
of  the  companies  involved. 

The  question  of  how  our  Nation  should 
deal  with  these  trends  Is  perhaps  the 
most  sensitive  issue  we  face  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. Certainly  there  is  a  sense  of  im- 
mediacy in  achieving  a  compromise 
between  the  need  to  protect  the  invest- 
ments of  U.S.  citizens  and  to  insure  that 
such  Investments  are  in  harmony  with 
the  development  goals  of  Latin  American 
countries. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  there  Is  much 
to  ponder.  The  United  States,  for  its  part, 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  hemisphere 
in  which  it  lives.  Our  association  will 
thrive  only  if  our  common  purposes  do. 
We  cannot  deny  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  continuing  and  close  relationship  is 
of  as  great  benefit  and  necessity  to  us  as 
it  is  to  our  Latin  neighbors.  We  and  our 
neighbors  must  realize  that  the  ongoing 
confrontation  with  the  complex  and  im- 


mense challenges  of  development  will 
continue  for  the  foreseeable  future,  and 
is  certain  to  require  a  sustained  deter- 
mination and  accelerated  effort  from  all 
of  us. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  reality  that  a 
hemisphere  divided  by  a  yawning  gulf 
between  wealth  and  squalor  is  no  com- 
munity. Our  commitment  must  be  to  as- 
sist our  neighbors  with  all  the  resources 
we  can  command  to  achieve  their  own 
objectives  of  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal betterment  and  an  upgrading  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  region.  It  must  be 
a  commitment  not  only  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  and  institutions,  but  to 
the  people  themselves,  people  with  whom 
we  have  traditionally  maintained  warm- 
est feelings  and  close  human  ties. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  recently 
created  OAS  general  assembly,  meeting 
in  Costa  Rica  in  April  1971,  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  communicated  a  message 
from  the  United  States  reaffirming  and 
underscoring  the  strength  of  the  U.S. 
commitmoit  to  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem and  to  the  compacts  that  bind  us 
within  that  system.  At  the  same  time 
Secretary  Rogers  set  forth  anew  our 
readiness  to  play  a  useful  and  construc- 
tive role  in  the  continuing  struggle  of  our 
hemisphere  neighbors  to  secure  a  life  of 
greater  quality  for  their  peoples. 

On  this  Pan  American  Day,  as  we  look 
toward  the  future,  we  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  to  come — as  the  decade  un- 
folds, our  hemisphere  relationship  will  be 
subject  to  strains  and  disappointments 
to  tests  of  our  and  our  neighbors'  com- 
passion, tolerance,  and  maturity.  On  this 
day  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to 
weathering  the  upheavals  and  success- 
fully meeting  the  challenges  which  this 
decade  has  Imposed  upon  our  hemisphere 
system. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  April  10,  1972,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  8787.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  unin- 
corporated territories  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shall  each  be  represented  In 
Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  924),  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  924 

Resolved,  That  Ogden  R.  Reld,  of  New  Tork, 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  to  the  standing 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  resoluticMi  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-280) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  13,  1972. 


THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-281) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
this  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  "The  Role  of  En- 
gineers and  Scientists  in  a  National 
Policy  for  Technology."  This  Report  has 
been  prepared  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 4  (g)  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
90-407. 

Many  of  the  key  recommendations  in 
this  Report  are  In  close  accord  with  the 
initiatives  I  have  set  forth  this  year  in 
my  address  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
my  Budget  Message,  and  my  recent  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  science  and 
technology. 

The  Report  stresses  that  in  the  field 
of  research  and  development,  a  vigorous 
partnership  between  private  industry, 
the  universities,  and  the  Government  can 
be  an  important  asset  for  strengthening 
our  ecOTiomy  and  spurring  new  tech- 
nological solutions  to  problems  of  the 
modem  world.  The  Report  also  points 
out  that  intensive  research  is  needed  to 
refine  our  understanding  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  ccKitemporary  life  and  to  develop 
better  ways  of  bringing  our  talents  to 
bear  on  domestic  cwicems. 

As  I  have  Indicated  on  several  occa- 
sions, I  have  great  hope  that  we  can 
realize  the  full  potential  of  American 


technology  for  serving  our  national  pur- 
poses. The  commitment  of  this  Admin- 
istration to  continued  progress  toward 
that  goal  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  array 
of  programs  which  I  have  detailed  in  my 
latest  Budget  Message. 

I  am  confident  that  the  C(mgress  will 
find  this  Report  useful. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WnrrE  House,  April  13. 1972. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  air  pollution 
in  the  city  of  Washington  has  been  re- 
duced in  several  key  aspects.  Following 
the  enactment  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Clean  Air  Act,  which  I  sponsored,  sul- 
fur has  dropped  from  257  micrograms 
per  cubic  meter  of  air  in  1968  to  a  read- 
ing of  110  micrograms  this  past  January. 
Dirt  in  the  air  has  dropped  from  105  par- 
ticles per  cubic  metet  in  1968  to  80  parti- 
cles in  1971. 

Pollution  from  cars,  particularly  car- 
bon monoxide,  remains  a  serious  prob- 
lem, but  the  tax  on  parked  cars  pro- 
posed by  some  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  City  Council  would  be  coun- 
ter-productive. We  need  more  positive 
measures.  I  have  stressed  before  that 
there  is  need  for  auto  inspections  that 
emphasize  the  repair  of  defective  ex- 
haust systems  and  the  continued  effi- 
ciency of  the  antipollution  devices  in  the 
newer  cars. 

The  subway  system  and  the  improve- 
ments to  be  planned  in  area  bus  services 
under  a  new  $3.1  million  Federal  grant 
should  also  help  reduce  pollution.  And 
there  will  be  further  improvements  as 
more  old  ctrs  find  their  ways  to  grave- 
yards and  are  replaced  by  new  cars  meet- 
ing stricter  Federal  standards. 

But  a  tax  on  parked  cars  would  be  self- 
defeating.  Without  good  alternatives  for 
those  who  travel  to  the  city  to  shop  and 
work,  this  proposal  would  decrease  pol- 
lution only  to  the  degree  it  destroyed 
downtown  business.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia City  Coimcil's  proposal  for  a  tax 
only  on  all-day  parking  in  private  ga- 
rages, if  it  did  reduce  the  numbers  of 
cars  parked  all  day,  would  free  these 
parking  spaces  for  more  people  to  bring 
more  cars  down  for  a  short  period  of 
time.  This  could  actually  increase  pollu- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  same  City  Council  has 
voted  to  cut  funds  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency, 
which  operates  and  guards  the  fringe 
parking  lots  that  encourage  drivers  to 
leave  their  cars  on  the  outskirts  of  town 
and  take  the  bus  the  rest  of  thi.  way  into 
town.  These  fringe  lots  accommodated 
387,000  cars  in  a  recent  year — and  re- 
duced pollution  downtovi-n  to  that  ex- 
tent. 

Unless  some  other  District  of  Columbia 
agency  .takes  on  the  job  of  providing 
these  guards,  motorists  may  fear  their 
car  will  be  vandalized  or  their  persons  in- 
jured. They  may  ijklp  the  fringe  lots, 
drive  downtown  and  add  to  pollution 
levels  there. 

When  taken  together,  these  actions  do 


not  appear  to  stem  so  much  from  an 
interest  in  reducing  pollution  as  from  an 
interest  in  making  things  tough  for  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  business  down- 
town— and  thus  contributes  to  its  eco- 
nomic health. 

The  parking  tax  does  not  reduce  the 
limousines  or  other  vehicles  used  by  the 
City  Council  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  Nor  does  it  reduce  the  gov- 
ernment's parking  provided  for  some 
lucky  District  of  Columbia  employees. 

The  proposal  has  been  poorly  thought 
out  and  should  be  abandoned. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wEis  imavoidably  detained  with  constitu- 
ents on  April  11  during  rollcall  No.  105, 
regarding  HJl.  13188,  the  Coast  Guard 
authorization  bill.  If  I  had  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


SIXTY-FIVE  DAYS,  AND  STILL  NO 
WORD  FROM  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
ON  TAX  REFORM 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  ,  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  continued  to  ignore  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Mills'  Feb- 
ruary 7  request  for  proposals  from  the 
President  on  tax  reform.  But  there  are  a 
few  signs  that  the  logjam  may  be  break- 
ing up.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
last  week  that  "Richard  Nixon  Is  reluc- 
tantly considering  climbing  aboard  the 
tax  reform  bandwagon."  The  article  goes 
on  to  say,  however,  that  the  administra- 
tion has  no  plans  to  push  for  tax  reform 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  Nevertheless, 
the  article  says,  if  the  "furor"  over  taxes 
continues,  administration  sources  "envi- 
sion Mr.  Nixon  coming  up  with  just 
enough  generalities  about  sweeping  revi- 
sion to  smudge  the  Democratic  label  on 
the  issue." 

I  am  glad  that  the  administration  is  at 
least  beginning  to  think  about  the  poli- 
tics of  tax  reform.  That  is  a  start  anyway. 

But  it  is  not  enough — not  enough  for 
those  of  us  in  the  House  who  want  to  see 
something  substantive  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  tax  reform  before  the  next  vote 
on  raising  the  debt  ceiling  In  June,  and 
not  enough  for  the  taxpayers  who  have 
been  writing  me  in  recent  weeks  and 
months  to  express  their  concern  and  an- 
ger over  the  inequities  in  our  tax  sys- 
tem. 

I  was  especially  impressed  by  one  such 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Wisconsin. 
Despite  a  total  family  income  for  1971 
"well  into  the  five  figures"  he  reports 
that  he  was  able  to  find  enough  "deduc- 
tions, exemptions,  and  exclusions"  to  re- 
duce his  taxable  income  to  zero.  It  took 
him  3  whole  working  days  to  do  it,  but 
he  did  It. 

Remarkably  enough,  though,  he  says 
he  found  this  result  "absolutely  appal- 
ling," smd  promptly  sent  off  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  National  Committee  for  an 
Effective  Congress  to  be  used  to  support 
candidates  who  will  work  to  eliminate  the 
kind  of  tax  loopholes  that  allow  him  and 
others  to  escape  taxation. 
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We  need  more  people  in  this  country 
like  Ronald  Wyllys.  I  include  his  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Madison,  Wis., 

April  3.  1972. 
VKTtovKL  Committee  for  an  Eittctive  Con- 
cress, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  "Congressional  Report," 
vol.  21.  no.  1  (March  1972)  arrived  most  op- 
portunely today.  Your  appeal  for  funds  for 
tax-re  form-supporting  candidates  prompts 
the  enclosed  «25  contribution,  the  largest 
single  one  of  many  contributions  we  have 
made  to  NCEC  over  the  years. 

Except  for  basic  Issues  of  civil  liberties, 
I  consider  no  current  political  Issue  to  be 
more  Important  than  tax  reform.  I  say  this 
with  a  personal  tax  experience  vividly  in 
mind.  I  devoted  this  past  Easter  weekend  en- 
tirely to  preparing  our  Federal  and  Wiscon- 
sin Income-tax  returns,  spending  the  entire- 
ly excessive  amount  of  time  of  at  least  three 
full  working  days  (24  man-hours)  at  the 
task.  With  a  total  famUy  Income  weU  Into 
the  five  figures  In  1971,  I  was  able  to  find 
enough  deductions,  exemptions,  and  exclu- 
sions to  wind  up  with  a  taxable  Income  of 
♦0.00  for  our  Federal  return. 

From  the  selfish,  personal  standpoint  I  am, 
of  course,  delighted  with  this  result.  But  as 
an  example  of  the  way  the  present  Income- 
tax  laws  operate — and  we  do  not  even  have 
such  well-known  tax  gimmicks  as  oil  Income, 
real -estate  depreciation,  or  municipal  bonds 
working  for  us— I  find  this  result  absolutely 
appalling.  It  Is  as  unfair  for  us  to  pay  no 
1971  Income  tax  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  It  was  for  the  112  mUUonalres  who  paid 
no  1970  income  tax.  As  you  point  out,  tax 
reform  Is  indeed  "fundamentally  .  .  a 
mora!  question."  And  yet.  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration would  like  to  add  to  Its  im- 
moralities by  enacting  the  blatantly  regres- 
sive value-added  tax. 

I  hope  you  will  use  our  contribution  to 
support  candidates  who  wlU  oppose  the 
value-added  tax  and  wlU  strive  for: 

1.  elimination  of  all  Income-tax  deduc- 
tions except  those  for  state  and  local  mcome 
taxes  and  (tUl  a  decent  program  of  tax- 
supported  medical  care  Is  achieved)  extra- 
ordinary medical  expenses 

2.  reduction  of  personal  exemptions,  and 
elimination  of  exemptions  for  more  than  two 
chUdren  per  family  (we  have  four  chUdren) 

3.  elimination  of  all  excliislons  of  Income 
from  taxability 

4.  sharply  progressive  Income-tax  rates 

Sincerely. 

RONALO  E.  WTLLTS. 


April  13,  1972 


MULTINATIONAL  CORPORATIONS 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22  several  of  us  made  statements  in  the 
House  in  support  of  constructive  alterna- 
tives to  the  rigid  restrictions  on  trade  and 
Investment  which  have  been  proposed  as 
a  solution  to  our  economic  and  trade 
problems. 

During  my  own  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject, beginning  on  page  9466  of  the 
Record,  I  mentioned  a  nimiber  of  find- 
ings of  recent  studies,  including  ones 
which  describe  the  operations  of  multi- 
national corporations  and  their  contri- 
butions to  the  U.S.  economy. 

Since  my  statement,  representatives  of 
the  APL-CIO  have  contacted  me  about 
their  challenge  to  the  validity  of  one  of 
these  studies  on  multinationals,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  study,  "Policy 


Aspects  of  Foreign  Investment  by  U.S. 
Multinational  Corporations,"  and  have 
asked  me  to  insert  in  the  Record  infor- 
mation on  this  challenge. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  George  Meany's 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  G. 
Peterson  on  the  report  and  the  APL-CIO 
press  release  which  was  issued  at  that 
time. 

I  expect  to  receive  a  copy  of  Secretary 
Peterson's  reply  to  Mr.  Meany's  letter. 
In  keeping  with  my  goal  of  developing 
better  information  to  help  us  make  pru- 
dent decisions  on  issues  relating  to  trade 
and  our  economic  welfare,  I  will  also  in- 
sert Secretary  Peterson's  reply  in  the 
Record  when  I  receive  it. 
The  material  follows: 
American  Federation  op  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  20, 1972. 
Hon.  Peter  O.  Peterson, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Peterson:  A  commerce 
Department  report,  "Policy  Aspects  of  For- 
eign Investment  by  Multinational  Firms," 
misrepresents  AFL-CIO  views  on  Interna- 
tional trade  and  investment.  The  report  even 
presents  an  unfair  analysis  of  employment 
figures  to  conclude  that  "an  examination  of 
the  relevant  data  .  .  .  does  not  bear  out 
labor's  contention  that  overseas  investment 
operations  result  in  declining  employment." 
I  urge  you  to  correct  the  public  record. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  asked  for  modernization 
of  U.S.  trade,  tax,  investment  and  related 
international  policies,  because  the  world 
has  changed  and  Jobs  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  now  adversely  affected.  The  AFL- 
CIO  also  supports  the  Burke-Hartke  bill,  H.R. 
10914  and  S.  2692.  legislation  designed  to 
modernize  U.S.  laws  on  international  trade, 
taxes  and  related  Issues.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment report  emphasizes  only  multi- 
national  firms  with   misleading   analysis. 

Unemployment  is  a  serious  problem  In  the 
United  States.  The  AFL-CIO  has  stated  that 
complex  changes,  including  the  operations 
of  multinational  firms.  Increase  that  un- 
employment. Any  fair  examination  even  of 
the  employment  fig\u-es  used  In  the  report 
as  "relevant  data"  shows  that  the  analysis  Is 
distorted : 

For  employment  figures,  the  Commerce 
Department  selected  14  Industries  "which 
Include  the  largest  overseas  Investors"  to  sug- 
gest the  multinational  firms'  relationship  to 
employment. 

Employment  gains  of  11  industries  with 
rising  employment  are  said  to  be  "nearly 
equal"  to  total  U.S.  employment  gains  be- 
tween 1965  and  1970.  A  fair  analysis  would 
show  that  total  U.S.  employment  rose  2i/i 
times  faster  than  employment  in  the  14  in- 
dustries selected.  The  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence is  that  the  report's  analysis  Included 
only  11  industries  with  rising  employment 
in  Its  comparison  with  total  employment 
rises  of  all  U.S.  Industries.  In  other  words, 
the  analysis  omitted  three  Industries  with 
declimng  employment  of  the  total  14  se- 
lected in  a  comparison  with  total  employ- 
ment gains  of  all  industries.  All  14  indus- 
tries— those  with  declining  and  rising  em- 
ployment— showed  a  7%  employment  In- 
crease, and  all  U.S.  Industries— those  with 
declining  and  rising  employment — showed 
a  17%  employment  increase.  A  fair  analysis 
woiUd  have  made  that  comparison  instead 
of  omitting  three  Industries  with  declining 
employment  and  comparing  11  out  of  the  14 
with  all  U.S.  industries  to  show  that  the 
employment  gains  were  "nearly  equal." 

The  three  industries  with  declining  em- 
ployment accoimted  for  44%  of  the  14  in- 


dustries' employment  in  1965.  The  analysis 
does  not  mention  this  relationship  and  thus 
omits  half  of  the  iceberg.  These  three  Indus- 
tries showed  a  decline  of  over  80.000  Jobs  In 
the  five-year  period.  By  1970.  their  share  of 
employment  fell  to  39%. 

The  14  industries'  share  of  total  U.S.  em- 
ployment dropped  from  6.2%  In  1965  to 
5.6%  In  1970.  The  analysU  does  not  mention 
this  fact. 

The  employment  figures  used  for  the  14 
Industries  selected  are  for  aU  workers  in 
those  industries,  not  Just  employees  of  mul- 
tinational firms.  Thus  the  figures  do  not  even 
refiect  the  employment  trends  of  firms  with 
overseas  investment  or  employment  trends 
of  multinational  firms  which  have  production 
in  those  industries.  If  BLS  data  on  all  U.S. 
Industries  were  used  to  compare  those  indus- 
tries with  rising  employment  and  the  It 
industries  with  rising  employment  the  per- 
centages would  be  21%  and  16%  between 
1965  and  1970. 

Therefore,  the  analysis  Is  biased  and  the 
conclusion  is  false. 

In  the  interest  of  accurate  public  Infor- 
mation, I  urge  you  to  correct  the  public 
record. 

Sincerely. 

George  Meant,  President. 

News  From  the  AFL-CIO 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  today 
charged  the  Department  of  Conunerce  with 
utilizing  distorted  data,  omissions  and  biased 
analyses  in  an  attempt  to  refute  organized 
labor's  charge  that  American  multinational 
firms  are  contributing  to  unemployment  in 
the  U.S. 

Meany  said  that  a  recent  Commerce  De- 
partment report  not  only  misrepresented 
AFL-CIO  views  on  international  trade  and 
Investment  but  Its  "relevant  data"  delib- 
erately sought  to  give  an  Impression  of  lob 
gains  by  omitting  multinational  industries 
where  employment  has  fallen. 

Instead  of  employment  gains  "nearly 
equal"  to  all  of  U.S.  Industry,  as  the  report 
contends,  Meany  declared  that  U.S.  multina- 
tional corporations  are  lagging  far  behind 
the  remainder  of  the  U.S.  in  Job-creation.  "A 
fair  analysts  would  show  that  total  U.S.  em- 
ployment rose  21/2  times  faster  than  employ- 
ment In  the  14  industries  selected"  In  the 
Commerce  report  on  multinational  firms, 
Meany  stated. 

Meany  called  upon  Commerce  Secretary 
Peter  G.  Peterson  "In  the  Interest  of  accurate 
public  Information"— to  correct  the  report's 
distortions  and  its  conclusion  that  "relevant 
data  .  .  .  does  not  bear  out  labor's  conten- 
tion that  overseas  investment  operations  re- 
sult in  declining  employment." 

The  Federation  president  said  that  orga- 
nized labor  has  asked  for  legislation  to  mod- 
ernize U.S.  trade,  tax  Investment  programs 
"because  the  world  has  changed  and  Jobs  of 
millions  of  Americans  are  now  adversely  af- 
fected." The  Commerce  report — seen  as  a 
reply  to  labor's  legislative  alms — dealt  only 
with  the  activities  of  14  selected  U.S.  In- 
dustries having  the  largest  overseas  invest- 
ments. 

According  to  Meany.  when  the  report  data 
sought  to  show  the  Job  relationship  between 
the  multinational  firms  and  U.S.  firms  as  a 
whole.  It  used  only  the  11  Industries  that 
showed  employment  gains  and  omitted  the 
three  industries  with  declining  employment. 
The  three  omitted  industries.  Meany  said,  ac- 
counted for  44%  of  the  14  industries  employ- 
ment in  1966.  The  report  thus  'omits  half  of 
the  Iceberg."  Meany  noted. 

Further  evidence  of  the  report's  bias, 
Meany  said,  was  the  failure  of  the  analysis 
to  report  that  the  14  selected  industries  have 
dropped  In  their  share  of  U.S.  employment 
from  6.2%  In  1965  to  5.6%  In  1970.  "The 
analysis  Is  biased  and  the  conclusion  is 
false,"  Meany  concluded. 
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TRANSMITTAL  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE  AGREEMENTS  TO 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire that  international  agreements 
other  than  treaties  which  are  entered  in- 
to by  the  United  States  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  60  days 
after  their  execution. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  a  measure 
which  was  passed  by  the  other  body  on 
February  16  by  a  vote  of  81  to  0  as  S.  596. 
S.  596  currently  is  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  am  introducing  this  companion 
measure  today  as  a  means  of  indicating 
that  the  proposal  has  support  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  present  time  in  the  other  body 
a  "great  debate"  is  being  waged  over  a 
war  powers  act.  As  a  sponsor  of  the  war 
powers  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
last  August,  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  I 
have  been  following  the  debate  with  con- 
siderable interest. 

My  conclusions  have  been  that  al- 
though the  Senate  war  powers  bill  is  un- 
wise and  probably  unconstitutional,  there 
is  strong  support  in  the  Congress  for  pru- 
dent and  temperate  legislation  designed 
to  reassert  congressional  authority  and 
responsibiUties  in  international  affairs. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  is  such  a  bill 
and  so  is  the  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

This  bill  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  transmit  to  Congress  the  text 
of  any  international  agreement,  other 
than  a  treaty,  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party  at  least  60  days  after  such  an 
agreement  has  entered  into  force. 

Any  such  agreement  whose  immediate 
public  exposure  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  President,  injure  the  national  secu- 
rity, would  not  be  transmitted  publicly 
to  the  whole  Congress  but  would  be  sent 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  texts  would  be  kept  by  those  com- 
mittees "imder  an  appropriate  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy"  which  could  be  removed 
only  by  the  President. 

This  bill  was  motivated  by  recent  dis- 
closures that  certain  executive  agree- 
ments had  been  entered  into  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  without  the  awareness  of 
Congress  or  its  committees.  Countries 
with  which  these  agreemoits  were  made 
include  Ethiopia,  Laos.  ThaUand,  and 
Korea. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  some  execu- 
tive agreements  must  be  kept  secret  for 
security  reasons,  I  believe  that  at  the 
very  least,  the  two  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees should  be  kept  fully  informed 
since  such  agreements  logically  could  re- 
quire subsequent  congressional  action. 

During  Senate  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal, executive  branch  witnesses  agreed 
with  the  general  proposition  that  the 
Congress  has  not,  in  the  past,  been  kept 
adequately  informed  about  some  inter- 
national agreemaits  entered  into  by  the 
United  States.  They  testified  that  some 


remedy  is  needed.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  opposed  legislating  the  remedy,  pre- 
ferring that  the  Department  and  the 
two  committees  work  out  an  informal 
procedure  through  "cooperation  and  ac- 
commodation" for  reporting  such  agree- 
ments. 

It  was  indicated  that  the  executive 
branch  would  retain  the  option  to  with- 
hold the  actual  texts  of  agreement  while 
briefing  appropriate  Members  on  the 
contents. 

In  my  judgment  such  informal  ar- 
rangements would  be  weighted  heavily 
in  favor  of  the  executive  branch  which 
would  still  retain  the  power  to  disclose 
or  not  to  disclose.  Moreover,  working  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  could  easily  result 
in  continuing  friction  and  irritation  be- 
tween our  two  branches  of  government. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  much  more 
effective  remedy  to  what  all  are  agreed  is 
an  improper  situation.  For  that  reason  it 
is  my  hope  that  this  proposal  can  be  ex- 
peditiously approved  by  the  House  and 
enacted  into  law. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  1, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  112a  the  following  new  section: 

"112b.  United  States  International  agree- 
ments; transmission  to  Congress 

"The  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  the  text  of  any  international 
agreement,  other  than  a  treaty,  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  such  agreement  has  entered  into  force 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  but  In  no 
event  later  than  sixty  days  thereafter.  How- 
ever, any  such  agreement  the  Immediate 
public  disclosure  of  which  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  be  prejudicial  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  so  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
but  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  an  appropriate  in- 
junction of  secrecy  to  be  removed  only  upon 
due  notice  from  the  President." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  1, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  between  items  112a  and  113  the 
following: 

"112b.  United  States  International  agree- 
ments; transmission  to  Congress." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Griffiths  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BOGGS),  for  Wednesday,  April  12  and 
Thursday,  April  13,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Andrews  of  Alabama)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Abourezk,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
19. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoussELOT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gross. 
Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Morse  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Andrews  of  Alabama: ) 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Dow  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Griffin  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  SCHETTER. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Symington  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BoGGS  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  cer- 
tain fees;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

5.  1363.  An  act  to  revise  and  modernize 
procedures  relating  to  licensing  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  persons  engaged  In  cer- 
tain occupations,  professions,  businesses, 
trades,  and  callings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  CJommlttee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

8.  1819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for 
mlnlmiim  Federal  payments  after  July  1, 
1972,  for  relocation  assistance  made  availa- 
ble under  federally  assisted  programs  and  for 
an  extension  of  the  effective  date  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

6.  2200.  An  act  relating  to  crime  and  law 
enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  CVdumbia. 


JOINT    RESOLUTIONS     PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  April  12,  1972  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  joint 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUes: 
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H.J.  Ree.  663.  A  Joint  resolution  to  autliCH-- 
lz«  tbe  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  AprU  1972,  as  "National  Arbor  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  687.  A  Joint  resolution  to  autbOT- 
Izo  the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sun- 
day In  June  of  each  year  as  Father's  Day; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  1096.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  1972  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle 
^^Isslons  Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  17,  1972,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  and  referred  as  follows: 

1864.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  3,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
lUxistratlon,  on  north  shore  of  Long  Island, 
Suffolk  County,  N.T.  In  response  to  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  March  20, 1963  and  June  19, 1963,  re- 
spectively, and  also  in  partial  response  to 
Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress,  first  session, 
approved  June  16,  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  92- 
198) :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  an  Illustration. 

1865.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  4,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Il- 
lustrations, on  Texas  City  Channel,  Tex.  (In- 
dustrial canal) ,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  23,  1964  (H. 
Doc.  No.  92-199) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations. 

1856.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  4,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  Hoonah  Harbor,  Alaska,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  tr.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  April  21  and  May  19, 
1960  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-200):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  an  illustration. 

1857.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certiflcatlon 
that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  clas- 
slflcation  has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the 
Oahe  Unit,  James  Division,  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  program,  and  that  the  lands  to 
be  Irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  crops  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion, pursuant  to  Public  Law  83-172;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1868.  A  letter  from  the  Asmswint  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  contract  with  the  University  of 
Idaho  College  of  Mines  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Solutions  to  Problems  of  Pollution 
Associated  with  Mining  in  Northern  Idaho," 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1869.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 


draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  Commissioners  and  Commis- 
sion employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreigfn  Commerce. 

Received  FaoM  the  Comptroller  General 
1860.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  payment  limitation  under  the 
1971  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grain  programs, 
administered  by  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  had  limited  ef- 
fect on  reducing  expendlttires;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  1462.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Puukohola 
Heiau  National  Historic  Site,  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  92-984).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11774.  A  blU  to  authorize 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem in  order  to  preserve  and  Interpret  the 
site  of  Honokohau  National  Historical  Land- 
mark In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  92-985). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11839.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  January  8,  1971  (Public  Law  91- 
660;  84  Stat.  1967) ,  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Gulf  Islands  National 
Seashore,  In  the  States  of  Florida  and  Missis- 
sippi, for  the  recognition  of  certain  historic 
values  at  Port  San  Carlos,  Port  Redoubt,  Fort 
Barrancas,  and  Fort  Pickens  In  Florida,  and 
Fort  Massachusetts  in  Mississippi,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
92-986).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  14015.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(3),  sec- 
tion 8c(2),  section  8c(6)(I),  and  section 
8(c)  (7)  (C)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (Rept. 
92-987).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  900.  Joint  reso- 
lution to  create  an  Atlantic  Union  delega- 
tion (Rept.  No.  92-988).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  14348.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  construction 
of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
HJl.  14349.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  86  percent  of  the 
parity  price  thereof;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJt.  14860.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  lobby- 
ing by  certain  types  of  exempt  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 
HJi.  14361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  certain 
homeowner  mortgage  Interest  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
on  behalf  of  a  low-income  mortgagor  shall 
not  be  deductible  by  such  mortgagor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  ISi.  DENT: 
HJl.  14362.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eligibility 
conditions  for  annuities,  to  change  tbe  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  14353.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hospi- 
ital  care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  Insurance  Including  protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  lllnees, 
financed  In  whole  for  low-lnoome  groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  in  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower,  and  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dow) : 
HJi.  14354.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  Investigate  and  study  the  practice  of 
clear-cutting  of  timber  resources  of  the 
United  States  on  Federal  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HJt.  14356.  A  bill  to  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional year  at  current  levels  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
higher  education  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  14356.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
research  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  sud- 
den death  syndrome,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  14357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
exempt  any  nonmanufacturing  business,  or 
any  business  having  25  or  less  employees,  in 
States  having  laws  regulating  safety  in  such 
businesses,  from  the  Federal  standards  cre- 
ated under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of  New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Btrnk  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.   Brat,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Mr.     Metcalfe,     Mr.     Orover,     Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Oarmatz,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Sttllivan,  and 
Mr.  Stttbblefield)  : 
H.R.  14358.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8335 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  reduce  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  non-U.S.  citi- 
zen employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany or  the  Canal  Zone  Government  em- 
ployed on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  62  years 
of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  14359.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  foreign 
made  products  be  labeled  to  show  the  coun- 
try of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
HJl.  14360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Adoabbo,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Iilr.  Brinklxt, 
Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Eilbero,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
OuDB,  Mr.  Halfehn,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Mikva,  Mr.  Moorheao,  Mr.  Mtjbpht 
of  New  York,  Mr.  CHara,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Sr 
Oericain,  Idr.  Sfthkrt.tno,  and  Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton)  : 
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HJl.  14361.  A  bUl  to  provide  military  as- 
sistance to  Israel  In  order  to  assist  in  the 
resettlement   of    Russian    refugees;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WY ATT: 

HJl.    14362.   A   bUl   to   amend   the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  In  order  to 
increase  the  duty  on  shelled  filberts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  14363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida : 

H.R.  14364.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  16 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War 
I  veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and  $4,200  annual  income  limitations;  to  pro- 
vide for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority  in 
entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medical 


care,  and  for  other  p^irposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

HJl.  14366.  A  bUl  to  reqvilre  that  inter- 
national   agreements    other    than    treaties, 
hereafter  entered  into  by  the  United  States, 
be  transmitted   to  the  Congress  within  60 
days    after    the    execution    thereof;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.J.  Res.  1160.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  in  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.J.  Res.  1161.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize tbe  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  May  In 
each  year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Celler,  and  Mr.  Stratton)  : 
B.  Res.  925.  Resolution  calling  for  peace 


In  Northern  Ireland  and  tbe  establishment  of 
a  united  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  14366.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chrissa 
K.  Koutbourldou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.   14367.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  "Hn 
Kwan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

UJR.  14368.  A  bUl  tar  the  relief  of  the 
AIRCO  Cryoplants  Corp.  (formerly  AIRCO/ 
BOC  Cryogenic  Plants  Corp.),  a  subsidiary 
of  AIRCO,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE— Thursday,  April  13, 1972 


(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  12, 1972) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Aslai  E.  Stevenson  m,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  GKxi,  be  near  to  all  who  serve  this 
Nation  in  this  place.  In  their  labors 
strengthen  them,  in  weariness  renew 
them,  in  discouragement  hearten  them, 
in  monotony  refresh  them,  and  in  all 
their  efforts  inspire  them.  Give  them  the 
inner  compensation  of  lives  lived  in  pub- 
lic service  and  the  peace  which  comes 
from  doing  their  best.  Be  in  their  homes 
to  make  them  sanctuaries  of  love.  Be  es- 
pecially with  those  who  mourn  this  day, 
that  they  may  be  comforted  by  Thy  con- 
tinual presence. 

We  pray  in  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

vs.  Senate, 
Prbsidxnt  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C..  AprU  13.  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Aolai  E. 
Stevenson  m,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  ptx>  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  Senator  will  suspend  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  Joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res. 
169)  to  pay  tribute  to  law  enforcement 
officers  of  this  country  on  Law  Day, 
May  1,  1972,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJt.  13336.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  extend  tbe  authorization  for  appro- 
priations; and 

H.J.  Res.  1029.  Joint  rescdution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May  of  1972  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month." 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred,  as  indicated : 

HJt.  13336.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended.  In 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

H.J.  Ree.  1029.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  of  1972  as  "Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary  Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
state  it. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  is  the  pending 
business,  and  is  tliere  any  other  business 
that  should  come  before  it? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  recessed  last  night  until 
today,  so  it  is  in  the  same  legislative  day. 
The  Journal  will  first  be  approved,  then 
the  Chair  will  proceed  to  ask  whether  the 
leadership  desires  recognition,  and  then 
the  Senate  will  proceed  with  the  imfln- 
ished  business. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  April  12. 
1972,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFtN.  No,  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not. 


WAR  POWERS  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  2956,  to  make  rules  governing  tbe  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United  States  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  tbe  Con- 
gress. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  such 
time  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  as 
he  may  need. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  time  division  stated  by  the 
Chair,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  has  20 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  27  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  now  in  the 
Chamber.  I  was  just  holding  the  floor 
until  he  got  here. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much.  I  had  to  step 
out. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  to  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  really  quite  simple.  We 
have  been  debating  for  a  long  period  of 
time  as  to  what  the  various  sections  of 
the  bill  meant.  The  section  that  I  am 
concentrating  on  at  the  moment  is  sec- 
tion 3.  subsection  (2) .  on  page  8  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

In  order  to  make  this  clear.  I  believe 
that  I  should  point  out  that  the  opening 
phrase  of  section  3  is  important  It 
states : 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  may  be  Introduced  In  hostilities,  or 
In  situations  where  Imminent  involvement 
in  hoetlUtles  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, only — 

Only— the  word  "only"  Is  extremely 
important  there. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  state  various  in- 
stances where  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
think  this  should  be  allowed. 

Under  subsection  (1),  it  states— 
to  repel  an  armed  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  and  possessions;  to  take 
necessary  and  appropriate  retaliatory  actions 
In  the  event  of  such  an  attack;  and  to  fore- 
stall the  direct  and  imminent  threat  of  such 
an  attack; 

Now,  subsection  (2),  to  which  I  have 
addressed  my  amendment,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

to  repel  an  armed  attack  against  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  located  outside 
of  the  United  States,  Its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, and  to  foresUU  the  direct  and  Im- 
minent threat  of  such  an  attack; 

Mr.  President,  you  will  notice  that 
there  is  a  formidable  distinction  between 
subsection  1  and  subsection  2.  in  that  it 
totally  leaves  out  in  subsection  2  the 
phraseology  "to  take  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate retaliatory  actions  in  the  event 
of  such  an  attack." 

Those  of  us  who  are  lawyers  well  know 
that  if  we  put  a  phrase  in  of  that  kind, 
such  as  is  in  subsection  1.  where  we  are 
talking  about  an  attack  upon  the  United 
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states,  and  leave  it  out  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  attack  on  oiu-  troops  when 
they  are  overseas,  we  have  done  so  de- 
liberately and,  therefore,  it  is  clear  the 
Commander  in  Chief— namely,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — is  prohibited 
from  retaliating  in  the  event  of  an  at- 
tack on  our  forces.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
repel  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample which  I  think  would  be  of  interest 
to  this  group. 

Let  us  take  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. As  we  all  know,  Egypt  and 
a  group  of  other  Arab  States  are  now 
in  possession  of  Soviet  bombers  and  they 
have  been  overflying  our  fleet  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  since  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  the  subject  of  conflict.  So  that 
there  is,  obviously,  an  imminent  danger 
of  hostilities  in  those  places. 

Let  us  suppose  that  they  attack  the 
6th  Fleet.  It  is  my  imderstanding,  under 
this  legislation- and  I  regret  that  it  is 
my  understanding — that  we  would  be 
permitted  only  to  shoot  down  the  Egyp- 
tian aircraft  or  we  wovUd  be  permitted 
to  fend  off  the  bombs  by  evasive  action 
in  some  way — but  namely,  only  to  repel 
the  attack.  However,  there  is  nothing 
which  would  permit  us  to  attack  the  air- 
fields from  which  the  aircraft  rose  in 
order  to  prevent  future  attacks.  In  other 
words,  retaliatory  action  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Let  us  take  another  example  which 
I  think  is  perhaps  reasonably  fimda- 
mental. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  troops  located 
in  Germany,  were  subject  to  attack  by 
some  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  We 
would  be  permitted  in  that  situation  to 
repel  the  attack,  but  we  would  not  be 
permitted  to  take  any  retaliatory  action 
against  the  forces  who  had  made  the 
attack. 

History  shows  that  where  we  put 
Armed  Forces  either  behind  a  maglnot 
line  or  behind  a  line  drawn  in  the  United 
States  and,  thereby,  withdraw  any  for- 
ward bases  of  any  kind,  we  open  our- 
selves to  a  great  deal  of  pimishment,  If 
not  defeat. 

I  cannot  see  the  rationale  of  having 
troops  overseas  and  then  say  to  those 
troops,  "OK,  fellows.  If  you  are  here, 
you  may  only  repel  an  attack  against  you. 
But  you  cannot  retaliate,  you  cannot  do 
anything  against  an  enemy  who  has 
attacked  you  by  a  mortar  attack,  by  an 
aircraft  attack,  or  by  a  sapper  attack, 
or  any  other  conventional  mechanisms 
of  war." 

I  do  not  know  why  this  is  so.  However, 
I  suspect  it  stems  from  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  I  would  suspect  that  when  we 
passed  that  measure  which  gave  a  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  take  any  action  he 
thought  necessary  in  order  to  repel  an 
attack  or  retaliate  on  the  attacker,  that 
we  now  see  that  he  used,  among  other 
mechanisms,  the  introduction  of  over 
500,000  of  our  own  forces  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  sure  that  most  Senators  did  not 
have  that  in  mind  when  they  passed  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  Certainly  I  did 
not.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  is  jus- 
tification for  us  to  say  that  anywhere  in 
the  world  where  we  have  troops  sta- 
tioned, they  do  not  have  the  authority  to 


retaliate.  We  should  not  hamstring  our 
Armed  Forces. 

This  is  not  part  of  the  situation  where 
we  can  say,  "You  can  do  it,  but  you  have 
to  come  back  and  ask  Congress  for  per- 
mission within  30  days."  By  the  omission 
of  the  retaliatory  phrase,  there  is  an 
automatic  exclusion  of  that  right. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  a  provision  to 
give  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  overseas  the  same  right  as  forces 
stationed  in  the  United  States.  If  our 
forces  have  the  right  to  retaliate  against 
them  within  the  United  States,  why 
should  they  not  have  the  same  right 
overseas?  Is  an  attack  on  U.S.  forces  out- 
side the  United  States  any  less  serious, 
because  it  occurs  beyond  our  borders? 
What,  for  example,  are  we  going  to  do 
at  Guantanamo  Bay?  Suppose  that 
Guantanamo.  which  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  hostile  area,  is  attacked. 
Are  we  going  to  say.  "The  limit  of  your 
defensive  actions  is  restricted.  You  can- 
not retaliate  imless  Congress  authorizes 
such  action"?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Senator's  amendment  for  the  reasons 
I  shall  submit.  I  support  the  war  powers 
bill,  as  I  believe  I  correctly  state,  with  the 
exceptions  I  shall  note,  the  powers  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
disagreed,  as  the  Senator  knows,  with  the 
original  30-day  provision,  because  if  the 
President  acts  within  the  Constitution 
on  the  first  day.  and  if  the  same  cir- 
cumstances exist  on  the  30th  day,  he  is 
still  acting  constitutionally,  i  disagree 
further  with  the  language  of  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
amendment  would  change.  I  disagree 
with  the  section  which  denies  the  Pres- 
ident the  right  of  retaliation.  If  he  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  retaliate,  to 
protect  our  forces  and  to  prevent  further 
attacks  of  aggression  in  our  own  land,  of 
course,  he  has  the  same  right  in  similar 
situations  outside  our  country. 

Retaliation  in  its  proper  sense  does  not 
mean  going  to  war.  It  is  a  warning  that 
the  aggressors  attacks  should  be  stopped. 
This  is  an  amendment  that  I  support. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  support.  I  hope  that  I 
can  get  his  support  of  this  amendment 
widely  known  aroimd  the  Senate.  I  think 
it  is  extremely  important  when  we  get  to 
a  vote.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have 
enough  people  on  the  floor  at  the  moment 
to  be  able  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
will  most  certainly  ask  for  them  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Just  continuing  for  a  short  period  of 
time  about  the  situation  with  regard  to 
NATO,  which  I  think  is  extremely  in- 
teresting in  the  light  of  the  explanation 
I  have  made  today.  For  example,  on  the 
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NATO  contingency  plans  which  specify 
what  our  troops  are  permitted  to  do  in 
the  event  of  attack,  our  Armed  Forces 
would  be  unable  to  take  the  initiative  as 
regards  their  own  defense  which  should 
allow  them  to  retaliate  as  required.  Sup- 
pose for  example  that  an  attack  should 
come  out  of  Bulgaria,  to  take  a  country 
out  of  the  blue,  especially  if  that  attack 
were  supported  by  Rumanian  troops. 
Would  we  then  be  prohibited  from  doing 
anything  by  way  of  tactical  maneuver  to 
circle  around  them,  whether  it  be 
through  Germany  or  Czechoslovakia?  I 
do  not  know.  And  my  guess  is  that  no  one 
else  knows. 

My  own  opinion  would  be  that  this 
proposition  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
would  be  ignored.  However,  the  fact  that 
it  might  be  ignored  is  no  excuse  for  writ- 
ing into  a  law  a  situation  which  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  ignore  it. 

That  is  why  I  offered  the  amendment, 
not  because  I  want  to  see  us  pass  a  point 
resolution  and  then  have  someone  use  it 
as  an  excuse  to  put  500,000  troops  some- 
where, such  as  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  spon- 
sors of  this  resolution  have  given  most 
earnest  consideration  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  will  be  recalled  that  I  said  last 
night  that  we  wanted  to  look  at  it  very 
carefully.  And  the  view  expressed  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  cer- 
tainly bears  out  my  feeling  on  that  score. 

Having  considered  it  very  carefully 
and  knowing  the  reasons  why  we  drafted 
the  legislation  as  we  did,  which  was  ad- 
vised, we  felt  that  we  simply  had  to  lay 
that  position  before  the  Senate  and  not 
accept  the  amendment. 

Here  is  the  point.  The  language  re- 
specting an  armed  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, differs  from  the  language  respect- 
ing an  armed  attack  against  the  Armed 
Forces.  That  is  apparent  on  sight. 

The  reason  for  it  was  that  we  can  have 
an  attack  upon  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  technically  which  is  neg- 
ligible in  magnitude.  We  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  order  of  response  was  not 
to  be  unlimited.  We  do  not  want  to  give 
a  general  hunting  license.  After  all,  we 
have  troops  all  over  the  world. 

A  limited  attpxik  on  U.S.  forces  abroad 
differs  from  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions.  Let 
me  give  some  examples.  And  I  will  also 
deal  with  the  example  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  mentioned. 

Suppose  that  the  Marine  guards  of  an 
embassy  are  attacked.  Should  that  au- 
thorize open-ended  retaliation,  taking  a 
coimtry  or  bombing  its  capital?  A  Presi- 
dent could  do  that.  However,  we  hope 
that  he  would  not.  So,  we  felt  that  by  a 
differentiation  in  language  we  might  in- 
dicate to  the  President  this  order  of  re- 
sponse, because  the  qualitative  nature  of 
the  attack  on  the  Armed  Forces  could 
vary  so  very  markedly.  We  believe  that 
the  word  "repel"  In  the  hands  of  a  com- 


mander could  include  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  others  might  call  tac- 
tical retaliation. 

In  other  words,  let  us  take  an  example. 
Suppose  there  was  an  attack  by  torpedo 
boats  on  two  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  and  those  two  torpedo  boats 
came  from  given  bases. 

We  would  say  that  to  repel  that  at- 
tack and  forestall  an  imminent  repeti- 
tion the  commander  in  charge  does  not 
just  have  to  fire  at  those  torpedo  boats, 
but  the  United  States  can  take  action 
against  the  place  from  which  they  came. 
That  is  a  serious  matter.  For  example, 
with  respect  to  the  6th  Fleet,  it  need 
not  just  shoot  in  the  air.  We  are  not 
paralyzed  imder  our  wording  from  going 
after  their  bases.  We  believe  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  concept  of  repel  and  fore- 
staU. 

Moreover,  if  the  attack  on  our  forces 
abroad  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Pres- 
ident makes  a  good  faith  determination 
that  the  attack  entails  a  direct  and  im- 
minent threat  of  an  attack  upon  the 
United  States  itself,  he  can  take  broad 
forestalling  actions  under  the  authority 
in  section  3(1). 

The  commander  in  chief,  in  any  event, 
has  very  ample  latitude  and  we  are  not 
trjring  to  classify  ourselves  as  armchair 
generals.  We  did  wish  to  include  a  clear 
note  of  caution  to  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief:  "You  cannot  use  the 
pretext  of  an  Incidental  attEick  on  UB. 
forces  abroad  to  launch  broad  retaliatory 
action  far  beyond  the  need." 

Let  me  give  a  historical  example. 
This  happened  in  February  1965  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Vietcong  attacked  the  UJ3. 
special  forces'  outpost  at  Pleiku.  What 
ensued?  The  United  States  retaliated  by 
bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam  on 
February  7  and  8  and  using  the  pretext 
of  the  attack  on  the  outpost  at  Pleiku 
the  United  States  initiated  its  policy  of 
continuous  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam.  It  is  known  that  the  admin- 
istration was  looking  for  an  occasion  to 
initiate  air  bombardment  on  North  Viet- 
nam— the  bombardment  was  designed 
not  to  repel,  or  even  retaliate  for.  the  at- 
tack on  Pleiku.  It  was  designed  to  assist 
the  Government  and  armed  forces  of 
South  Vietnemi. 

Obviously,  we  caimot  determine  the 
degree  of  response,  and  "response"  is  ex- 
actly the  correct  word.  We  did  feel  that 
the  language  of  section  3(2)  would  no- 
tify the  President  of  our  view  respecting 
the  Pleiku  precedent,  that  is  essentially 
what  this  section  is  all  about;  that  the 
response  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  cause. 
The  situation  in  the  event  of  an  armed 
attack  on  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories, and  possessions,  would  be  an  act 
of  war  in  the  classic  sense  and  thus  dif- 
ferent in  a  subtle  but  meaningful  sense 
and  appropriate  retaliatory  actions 
would  be  fully  in  order. 

But.  Mr.  President,  where  you  deal 
with  an  incident  that  could  be  minor 
in  character,  we  did  not  feel  we  wanted 
that  incident  blown  up  so  that  it  became 
an  excuse  for  large-scale  retaliatory 
action  which  had  no  relationship  to  the 
incident.  We  could  not  set  criteria  for 
that  in  this  bill,  so  it  Is  signaled  to  the 
President  in  this  way;  we  expect  these 


situations  to  be  treated  with  more  cir- 
ciunspection  than  in  dealing  with  direct 
attacks  on  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories, and  possessions.  Of  course,  tmder 
section  3(4)  retaliatory  action  could  be 
authorized  in  advance,  or  after  the  fact, 
pursuant  to  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion. 

That  Is  the  whole  situation  as  we  saw 
it  in  the  discussion  with  other  sponsors 
this  morning.  I  lay  it  before  the  Senate, 
giving  that  reason  for  the  position  we 
have  taken. 

Superficially,  if  one  looks  at  the  lan- 
guage and  Ustens  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  said,  it  is  attractive.  But 
when  it  is  broken  down  as  we  have,  and  it 
is  studied  in  light  of  historic  experience, 
we  feel  it  would  not  inhibit  the  President 
from  doing  whatever  is  necessary,  but  it 
would  be  a  restraint  against  launching 
broad -scale  war,  imder  the  guise  of  re- 
taliatory action  for  an  attack  which  could 
be  minor.  For  that  reason  we  decided  we 
could  not  accept  the  amendment.  In  clos- 
ing, let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  in 
a  limited  juridical  sense,  I  suppose,  we 
are  still  "retaliating"  against  North  Viet- 
nam, 7  years  later,  for  the  August  2-4, 
1965,  attacks  as  the  Maddox  and  Turner 
Joy  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes.  I  think  this  is  so  im- 
portant I  should  attempt  to  further 
clarify  this  matter.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICJK.  Let  us  take  another 
situation.  Let  us  take  a  situation  where 
there  is  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  NATO 
forces  in  Europe.  I  would  presume  imder 
this  language  all  we  would  be  permitted 
to  do  would  be  to  repel  the  attack.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  repel  a  nuclear  attack; 
I  do  not  know  that  anyone  does.  Cer- 
tainly one  possible  way  would  be  to  de- 
stroy the  missiles  and  aircraft  at  their 
soiffce.  Would  this  be  within  the  defini- 
tion of  repel?  I  think  not. 

Under  this  language  the  President 
would  be  prohibited  from  taking  any  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  retaliating  against 
the  country  which  initiated  thiat  attack. 
This  is  a  very  simple  example.  I  do  not 
want  to  say  we  are  going  to  start  a  nu- 
clear holocaust  or  that  anybody  should. 
(3od  forbid  that  we  would  ever  get  into 
that  situation. 

But  suppose  our  troops  are  being 
driven  into  the  sea  and  that  by  superioi 
manpower,  superior  artillery  power,  and 
superior  heavy  arms  NATO  troops  are 
being  defeated,  and  that  this  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time.  The  President 
then  authorizes  the  use  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  Is  retaliation,  but 
necessary  retaliation.  However,  he  would 
be  prohibited  under  this  bill,  as  I  see  it, 
regardless  of  what  he  might  feel  or  any  of 
us  might  feel  was  necessary  to  protect 
American  lives. 

I  wish  to  give  another  example.  What 
is  meant  by  deterrent?  The  purpose  of 
our  strong  military  forces  is,  in  port,  to 
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let  others  know  that  if  they  attack  the 
United  States  or  its  forces  we  will  re- 
taliate against  that  attack.  Only,  to  the 
degree  your  potential  enemy  believes  this 
is  the  deterrent  credible. 

But  the  wording  of  this  bill,  will  auto- 
matically destroy  50  percent  of  our  de- 
terrent credibility,  the  credibility  of  our 
deterrent  posture,  because  we  are  pro- 
hibiting, whether  it  comes  from  the 
mainland  or  overseas,  the  power  to  re- 
taliate against  those  who  might  attack 
our  forces  overseas. 

I  do  not  understand  the  concern  that 
has  been  expressed,  because  Congress 
authorized  President  Johnson  to  go 
ahead,  and  then  he  did  exactly  what  we 
authorized,  although  we  did  not  expect 
things  to  develop  as  they  did.  We  com- 
plain of  that,  but  is  that  justification  to 
restrict  future  Presidents  from  taking 
those  actions  he  deems  are  necessary  to 
protect  our  forces  overseas,  when  in  this 
bill  we  retain  control  through  the  30-day 
clause. 

I  think  this  is  of  enormous  significance 
and  to  the  extent  we  downgrade  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrence  we  do  not 
deter  war.  rather  we  enhance  the  pros- 
pects of  it.  I  wish  more  Senators  were 
here  to  concentrate  on  this  subject.  I 
think  the  amendment  I  am  discussing  is 
important  if  this  bill  should  ever  become 
law.  I  am  not  trying  to  create  loopholes. 
I  am  trsdng  to  give  the  President  the 
same  right  to  provide  the  deterrent  credi- 
bility to  our  bases  overseas  as  we  have  if 
we  are  attacked  on  the  mainland.  Why 
should  we  have  a  divided  policy  on  this 
matter? 

To  me.  it  just  makes  little  or  no  sense 
in  its  present  form. 

Let  me  add  one  thing  to  try  and  offset 
the  comments  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

We  have  authority  under  the  bill  as 
he  has  presented  it  to  prevent  a  Presi- 
dent from  launching  an  all-out,  large- 
scale  war  as  a  method  of  retaliation,  be- 
cause under  section  6  of  the  bill,  if  the 
President  conducts  something  Uke  that, 
and  Congress  does  not  like  it.  Congress 
can  simply  pass  a  law,  as  we  have  put 
In  under  section  6,  and  cut  him  off.  We 
do  not  have  to  wait  30  days.  We  can  do 
it  in  a  day. 

That  was  a  specific  provision  put  in 
to  prevent  the  type  of  situation  the 
Senator  from  New  York  propounded.  I 
do  not  happen  to  think  that  is  right,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be 
535  generals  trying  to  determine  what 
foreign  policy  decisions  should  be  made. 
I  think  the  Congress  should  participate 
in  the  judgment  of  a  particular  situa- 
tion, but  not  make  the  decision.  I  have 
said  this  over  and  over  again.  I  for  one 
think  the  world  is  now  too  small  in 
space  and  time,  because  of  sophisticated 
communications  systems  and  other  tech- 
nologies which  are  presently  available, 
for  us  to  retreat  behind  our  borders  and 
create  a  Fortress  America. 

If  we  adopt  the  bill  as  it  is  now  pre- 
sented, I  say  we  have  downgraded  our 
ability  to  conduct  our  own  international 


pohcies  and  have  substantially  upgraded 
the  isolationism  which  is  now  apparent 
in  this  country. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  23  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  be  charged 
to  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  -s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr 
DoMiNicK),  amendment  No.  1111  be 
temporarily  laid  aside,  tiiat  the  time  not 
used  be  frozen  as  it  is,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1106)  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlne 
new  section:  * 

tJNTTED  NATIONS  PABTICIPATION  ACT  OP  1945 

Sec.  10.  The  second  sentence  of  section  6 
or  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  be 
deemed  to  require  the"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "be  required  to  obtain  the  prior". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  a 
sunple  one.  It  is  simply  to  restore  con- 
gressional control  over  the  possible  com- 
mitment of  American  forces  to  combat 
by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  pursuant  to  agreements  author- 
ized to  be  negotiated  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  con- 
text within  which  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  was  enacted 
and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  read 
from  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
particularly  chapter  VH,  which  is  en- 
titled "Action  With  Respect  to  Threats  to 
the  Peace,  Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and 
Acts  of  Aggression." 

Article  39  of  chapter  VH  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Security  CouncU  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shaU 
make  recommendations,  or  decide  what 
measures  shaU  be  taken  m  accordance  with 
Articles  41  and  42.  to  maintain  or  restore  In- 
ternational peace  and  security. 

Article  41  authorizes  the  Security 
Council  to  order  various  kinds  of  peace- 
ful sanctions  in  order  to  attempt  to  re- 
store or  avert  breaches  of  the  peace. 

Article  42,  however,  grants  more  se- 
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rlous  powers  to  the  Security  Council,  to 
wit: 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
measures  provided  for  In  Article  41  would 
be  inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate, it  may  take  such  action  by  air,  sea. 
or  land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain or  restore  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity. Such  action  may  Include  demonstra- 
tions, blockade,  and  other  operations  by  air. 
sea,  or  land  forces  of  Members  of  the  Di'lted 
Nations. 

The  first  two  sections  of  article  43  read 
as  follows : 

1.  AU  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security,  imdertake 
to  make  available  to  the  Security  Coimcll,  on 
Its  call  and  In  accordance  with  a  special 
agreement  or  agreements,  armed  forces,  as- 
sistance, and  facilities.  Including  rights  of 
passage,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
tainlng  international  peace  and  security. 

2.  Such  agreement  or  agreements  shall  gov- 
ern the  numbers  and  types  of  forces,  their 
degree  of  readiness  and  general  location,  and 
the  nature  of  the  facilities  and  assistance  to 
be  provided. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  articles  in 
this  chapter  which  relate  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  powers  vested  in  the 
Security  Council.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  chapter  vn  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  was  to  set  up  the  machinery 
to  authorize  the  President  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  implement  these  and 
other  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  which 
are  critical  to  the  discussion  today  are 
contained  in  section  6. 

The  first  sentence  in  section  6  reads : 

The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate 
a  special  agreement  or  agreements  with  the 
Security  Ck)uncll  which  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  by  appropriate 
Act  or  Joint  resolution,  providing  for  the 
numbers  and  types  of  armed  forces,  their 
degree  of  readiness  and  general  locations,  and 
the  nature  of  facilities  and  assistance.  In- 
cluding rights  of  passage,  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council  on  its  call  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security  in  accordance  with  article 
43  of  said  Charter. 

In  other  words,  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  President  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tion for  the  enactment  for  treaties  which 
would  create  a  standby  call  on  the  Amer- 
ican military  forces  described  In  those 
agreements,  a  standby  call  for  utiliza- 
tion In  combat  situations  by  the  Security 
Council  In  order  to  maintain  or  restore 
the  peace. 

I  should  point  out  two  things.  First  of 
all,  as  of  this  date  no  such  agreement 
has  been  negotiated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  secondly,  if  and 
when  he  should  do  so,  any  such  agree- 
ment must  be  approved  by  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  section  6  continues  to  say 
that  upon  the  negotiation  and  approval 
of  any  such  agreement,  the  following 
sentence  would  take  effect,  and  I  now 
read  the  second  sentence  of  section  6: 
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The  President  shall  not  be  deemed  to  re- 
quire the  authorization  of  the  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council  on 
its  call  in  order  to  take  action  under  Article 
42  of  said  Charter  and  pursuant  to  such 
specisil  agreement  or  agreements,  the  armed 
forces,  fcusilities,  or  assistance  provided  for 
therem. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
find  ourselves,  at  some  future  date,  with 
an  agreement  or  agreements  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations,  an  agreement  which 
must  be  ratified  by  Congress,  an  agree- 
ment which  then  gives  the  Security 
Council  a  call  on  American  troops  to 
implement  decisions  by  the  Security 
Council  Involving  matters  of  war  and 
peace,  the  U.N.  Participation  Act  specif- 
ically provides  that  the  President  need 
not  consult  with  the  Congress  as  to  any 
specific  commitment  of  American  forces 
which  might  be  made  by  the  Security 
Council  pursuant  to  its  powers  under 
article  42  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  would  merely  modify  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  6  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

The  President  shall  be  required  to  ob- 
tain the  prior  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  available  to  the  Security 
Council  on  its  call.  In  order  to  take  action 
under  Article  42  of  the  said  Charter. 

Et  cetera.  In  other  words,  the  President 
would  be  required  explicitly,  under  the 
conditions  I  have  stated  before,  to  con- 
sult with  Congress  and  secure  Its  con- 
sent to  a  commitment  of  American 
forces  pursuant  to  a  directive  by  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

Its  effect,  therefore,  is  to  restore  con- 
gressional control  over  the  deployment 
of  American  forces  imder  the  conditions 
contemplated  by  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945.  Thus,  this 
amendment  is  complementary  to  and 
wholly  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  Whereas  the  act  in 
its  present  form  vests  in  the  Congress  a 
clear  control  over  the  deployment  of 
American  forces  by  the  President,  my 
amendment  would  accord  to  the  Con- 
gress an  equivalent  control  over  the  pos- 
sible future  deployment  of  American 
forces  by  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  and  have 
full  sympathy  with  the  reluctance  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  act  to  accept  earlier 
amendments  which  attempted  to  refine 
or  define  aspects  of  the  provisions  of 
their  act.  My  amendment,  however,  is  of 
an  entirely  different  order.  It  does  not 
touch  the  existing  language  of  the  act, 
nor  does  it  attempt  to  interpret  it. 
Rather,  it  merely  adds  to  the  War  Pow- 
ers Act  a  provision  designed  to  close  a 
significant  potential  loophole. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  not  an  academic 
consideration.  It  is.  of  course,  true  that 
as  of  this  moment  no  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  between  the  President 
and  the  United  Nations  such  as  would 
empower  the  Security  Council  to  have  a 
call  upon  American  forces.  But  while 
the  Senate  is  coming  to  grips  with  this 
whole  problem  of  the  war  powers  of  the 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  my  col- 
leagues ought  to  take  the  time  and  the 
trouble  to  examine  all  aspects  of  this 


problem  and  to  enact  in  one  piece  of  leg- 
islation provisions  which  will  cope  with 
future  contingencies;  and  one  such  fu- 
ture contingency  is  that  2  or  3  years 
hence  or  a  decade  hence,  the  President 
might  exercise  the  authority  granted  to 
him  under  the  U.N.  Participation  Act  of 
1945,  might  negotiate  an  agreement,  and 
that  agreement  could  very  well  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  Congress  having  lost 
sight  of  the  obscure  provisions  buried 
away  in  legislation  enacted  more  than  a 
quarter  century  ago. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  an  academic  problem,  but  one 
which  ought  to  be  faced  at  this  time, 
which  ought  to  be  brought,  with  the 
others,  under  a  single  umbrella. 

Some  might  argue  that  Congress 
should  do  nothing  which  could  be  deemed 
to  somehow  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  am  sure  that  at 
the  time  that  the  United  Nations  Partic- 
ipation Act  was  enacted,  it  was  felt  that ' 
it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  Security 
Coxmcll  instsmt  military  clout. 

Time  has  passed,  and  I  believe  the 
mood  of  the  American  people  has 
changed.  We  have  witnessed,  in  the  case 
of  the  Korean  venture,  the  scope  of  op- 
erations that  can  be  initiated  by  the 
Security  Coimcll.  I  believe  that  con- 
sistent with  the  philosophy  which  has 
motivated  the  drafting  of  the  War 
Powers  Act,  the  sponsors  should  wish 
in  the  future  to  maintain  the  same  degree 
of  control  over  the  possible  commitment 
of  American  forces  by  a  body  extraneous 
to  the  United  States  as  they  wish  to  im- 
pose upon  the  deployment  of  American 
forces  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  have  a 
veto  power  over  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council,  as  one  of  its  permanent 
members.  But  I  would  point  out  further 
that  that  veto  power  is  exercisable  by  the 
representative  of  the  President  and, 
therefore,  is  no  more  than  an  extension 
of  the  President's  own  power. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield?  I  have  no  wish  to  inter- 
rupt his  remarks  If  he  wishes  to  con- 
tinue. But,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
or  two.  If  It  Is  convenient  to  him,  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  is  perfectly  con- 
venient. 

Mr.  SPONG.  This  is  on  my  time. 

I  would  preface  my  question  by  saying 
that  I  believe  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  endeavoring  to  do  is  con- 
sistent with  some  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  entire  subject  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  would  be  better 
considered  independently. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  seeking  only  to  amend  a  sen- 
tence in  section  6  of  the  Participation 
Act  of  1945.  The  first  sentence  of  that 
section  reads  as  follows : 

The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  a 
special  agreement  or  agreements  with  the 
Security  Council  which  shall  be  subject  to 
the  apprbval  of  Congress  by  appropriate  act 
or  Joint  resolution. 

And  It  goes  on. 

My  question  is  this:  Before  the  situa- 
tion which  concerns  the  Senator  from 


New  York  comes  into  play,  does  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  under  this 
act  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  authori- 
zation? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPONG.  So  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  that,  should 
Congress  have  approved  such  an  agree- 
ment negotiated  by  the  President,  from 
then  on  the  President  would  have  carte 
blanche  authority. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct.  Or, 
more  particularly,  the  Security  Coimcli 
would  have  carte  blanche  authority,  sub- 
ject to  a  veto  by  the  President. 

Mr.  SPONG.  But  does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  York  concede  that  there  has 
to  be  a  congressional  authorization  in 
order  for  the  situation  he  fears  even  to 
be  possible? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  Is  correct,  as  I 
tried  to  point  out  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  SPONG.  So,  in  accordance  with 
the  present  situation,  the  law  as  pres- 
ently written  would  require  that  for  sec- 
tion 6  to  become  operative,  there  has  to 
be  consideration  and  agreement  by  Con- 
gress before  anything  else  can  happen. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  among  those  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations.  I  find 
myself  sometimes  at  cross  purposes  in 
my  thoughts,  because  I  always  have  felt 
that  the  prime  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  as  a  peace-keeping  force.  I  was 
disappointed  by  the  activities  preceding 
the  6 -day  war  in  the  Middle  East.  I  have 
beai  disappointed  by  the  reluctance  of 
our  friends  In  the  United  Nations  to  par- 
ticipate in  what  I  thought  were  very  es- 
sential peace-keeping  misslrais.  I  share 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  his  remarks  last  night  and  this 
morning. 

But  I  point  out  to  the  Senator,  that 
what  we  have  sought  in  this  legislation 
is  congressi(Mial  authorization  and  that 
imder  the  UJJ.  Participation  Act  as  it 
presently  exists,  congressional  authoriza- 
tion is  required. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  can  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York — speaking  for  my- 
self alone — that  I  would  be  pleased  to 
give  every  consideration  not  only  to  the 
one  sentence  that  concerns  the  Senator 
from  New  York  but  to  the  entire  U.N. 
Participatlcm  Act  as  well.  I  do,  however, 
have  reservations  about  our  changing  an 
existing  law  beyond  the  framework  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  legisla- 
tion, without  consideration  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Also,  I  think 
that,  despite  the  intentions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  congressional  pro- 
tecti<ni  already  is  built  Into  the  law. 

In  saying  that,  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
credit the  efforts  of  the  Senator  or  what 
he  has  said  on  the  fioor.  I  do  feel  duty 
bound— and  I  believe  the  Senator  said 
this  In  his  remarks — ^to  point  out  that 
what  he  is  seeking  to  do  would  only 
change  the  situation  if  there  had  been 
prior  congressional  authorization.  I  am 
correct  in  that,  am  I  not? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

New  York.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.   I  wish  to  pursue  the 
point  the  Senator  made,  which  I  think 
is  the  whole  answer  to  this  situation. 

What  the  Senator  from  New  York,  my 
colleague,  is  worried  about  is  that  when 
Congress  gives  authorization  for  the 
troop  strength  to  be  made  available  for 
Security  Council  uses,  Congress  "having 
lost  sight  of  this  other  language" — 
might  have  overlooked  that.  Therefore 
he  is  going  to  pick  it  up  again  by  the 
provision  which  he  wants  to  write  into 
this  bill. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  under  our 
procedures  here,  that  Congress  would 
overlook  the  War  Powers  Act  if,  as,  and 
when  hereafter  it  gave  authorization  for 
the  assignment  of  troop  strength  for 
United  Nations  Council  uses.  No  agree- 
ment heretofore  has  been  negotiated  or 
approved. 

One  could  say,  "WeU,  it's  siut)1us,  so 
what  does  it  matter?  You  may  be  stat- 
ing something  that  is  not  necessary." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  this  is  a  sub- 
stantive change  in  what  the  United  Na- 
tions Enabling  Act  states  respecting  any 
prospective  American  commitment  to 
the  Security  Council  and  it  should  be 
separately  considered  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a 
policy  matter.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
decision  we  would  come. 

However,  in  terms  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  there  is  no  loophole  being  closed  here. 
There  is  something  new  being  done. 
Whether  we  should  do  it  respecting  the 
United  Nations  is  something  which  I 
think  should  be  a  matter  of  separate  con- 
sideration. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  feel,  myself, 

that  the  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.   President,  will  the 

Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 

yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  find  much 
sympathy  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley)  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Sax- 
be).  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  really  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  only  a  question. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  What  I  am  wondering,  in 
the  bill  as  presently  before  us.  on  page  9, 
It  states: 

Pursuant  to  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion, but  authority  to  Introduce  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  TTnlted  States  In  hostilities  or 
In  any  such  situation  shall  not  be  Inferred 
(A)  from  any  provision  of  law  hereafter  en- 


acted. Including  any  provision  contained  in 
any  appropriation  Act,  unless  provision  spe- 
cifically authorizes  the  Introduction  of  such 
Armed  Forces  In  hostilities  or  in  such  situa- 
tion and  ^eclfically  exempts  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  Armed  Forces  from  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act — 

What  I  am  wondering  is,  if  in  fact 
we  are  not  taking  care  of  the  situation 
the  Senator's  amendment  talks  about, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  as  the  lan- 
guage says,  "specifically  exempts  the 
introduction  of  such  Armed  Forces  from 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,"  this  restriction  in  the  bill  would 
apply  to  the  use  of  United  Nations  forces 
in  a  United  Nations  participation  act. 

I  am  trying  to  clarify  this  in  my  mind, 
because  I  find  much  sympathy  for  the 
Senator's  amendment,  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  situation  is  not  taken  care  of 
by  reason  of  the  language  in  the  act. 
If  the  Senator  does  not  feel  that  it  is, 
then  I  find  nothing  offensive  to  his 
amendment  whatsoever  and  would  very 
Ukely  vote  in  favor  of  it;  but  I  am  won- 
dering if  he  would  address  himself  to 
that  language,  on  pages  8A  and  9  of  the 
bill,  particularly  lines  6,  7,  and  8.  as  they 
would  apply  to  the  participation  of 
United  Nations  forces. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Page  8— lines  6.  7.  and 
8? 

Mr.  COOK.  On  page  9 — read  it  in  the 
context  of  section  1  which  starts  on  line 
24— 8(a). 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Quite  frankly.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  that 
point,  but  my  first  reading  suggests  it 
merely  states  this  act  will  not  interfere 
with  any  existing  law.  it  will  not  upset 
any  existing  law,  whereas  it  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  to  change  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator,  then,  has 
reference  to  nothing  more  than  agree- 
ments or  special  agreements  that  are 
already  in  existence,  and  he  is  not  mak- 
ing reference  in  regard  to  his  amend- 
ment as  to  any  exemption  which  may 
apply  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  There  are  no  agree- 
ments now  In  existence  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6.  Therefore,  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 6  as  I  propose  to  have  it  smiended 
would  apply  only  prospectiveJy. 

Mr.  COOK.  Then,  in  fact.  If  It  appUes 
in  the  future,  I  reiterate,  it  is  more 
forceful  that  the  present  language  In 
this  section  would  then  apply,  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  because 
this  specifically  talks  about  the  future. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  An  act  such  as  this 
requires  a  fair  amount  of  reading  back- 
ward and  forward.  We  are  talking  about 
introduction  of  forces  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whereas  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  talks  about 
the  mobilization  of  U.S.  forces  by  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  take 
that  section  up  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOK.  In  conjunction  with  this, 
because 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
have  expired. 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  refer  again 
to  the  top  of  page  10,  which  I  think  again 
enforces  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  .  and  enforces 
the  intent  of  his  amendment  in  what  he 
wishes  to  accomplish. 

and  no  provision  of  law  in  force  at  the  time 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued unless  such  provision  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  Introduction  of  such  Armed 
Forces  In  hostilities  or  In  any  such  situation. 

Obviously  that  has  to  apply  now  and 
to  the  future. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  seems  to  me  that  as 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
now  stands,  it  currently  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  introduction  of  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities  under  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances herein  contemplated. 

Mr.  COOK.  Well.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  understanding,  when  I  agreed  to  call 
up  my  amendment,  that  I  could  only 
proceed  so  far  without  the  presence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  . 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  be  the  last  one 
who  would  want  to  cut  off  his  colleague 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.), 
but  I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that,  if  all  the  time  re- 
maining is  used  and  two  roUcall  votes 
are  taken  up,  we  may  be  unable  to  ful- 
fill a  commitment  which  I  made  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
that  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  use 
up  the  remainder  of  his  time  and  will  be 
able  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  floor  manager  is  trjrlng  to  accom- 
modate everyone  and  have  a  vote  at 
1:30  p.m.  today.  I  am  going  to  yield 
back  time  in  order  that  the  Senate  can 
vote  at  1:30  p.m.  today.  I  am  using  up 
too  much  time  now,  but  I  must  object  to 
the  time  for  a  quorum  call  not  being 
charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  Senator's  3  minutes  have 
expired.  [Laughter.] 

Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
seem  to  be  boxed  in — and  I  sympathize 
with  the  dilemma  faced  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)— I  will  just 
address  myself  to  the  Senator's  earlier 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Three  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  He  pointed  out,  quite 
properly,  that  section  6  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  contem- 
plates that  any  agreements  entered  into 
between  the  President  and  the  United 
Nations,  which  would  have  the  result  of 
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making  U.S.  forces  available  for  de- 
ployment by  the  Security  Council 
pursuant  to  article  42,  must  be  approved 
by  the  Congress.  But  I  believe  that  such 
approval  is  of  a  very  different  quality 
from  the  kind  contemplated  in  the  war 
powers  act.  In  the  context  of  approval, 
the  agreement  contemplated  between 
the  President  and  the  United  Nations 
would  not  be  an  emergency  situation,  It 
would  be  setting  up  a  standby  mecha- 
nism. It  would  not  be  met  with  the 
scrutiny,  it  would  not  be  met  necessarily 
with  the  care.  In  more  peaceful  times, 
that  would  assiu-e  us  that  Congress 
would  take  proper  and  appropriate  no- 
tice of  an  authority  contained  in  leg- 
islation enacted  two  or  three  or  four 
decades  earlier. 

So,  I  therefore,  suggest  that' while  he 
points  to  a  distinction,  It  is  not  one 
which  I  think  would  certainly  give  the 
sponsors  that  degree  of  confidence  to 
Congress"  recapturing  control  over  the 
ability  to  commit  forces  which  is  the 
purpose  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Exhibit  1 
Action  With  Respect  to  Threats  to  the 

Peace,  Breaches  op  the  Peace,  and  Acts 

OF  Aggression 

article  39 
The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shaU 
make  recommendations,  or  decide  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  In  accordance  with 
Articles  41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore 
International  peace  and  security. 

article  40 
In  order  to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  the 
situation,  the  Security  CJouncll  may,  before 
making  the  recommendations  or  deciding 
upon  the  measures  provided  for  In  Article  39, 
call  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  comply 
with  such  provisional  measures  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  desirable.  Such  provlslbnal 
measures  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights,  claims,  or  position  of  the  parties 
concerned.  The  Security  Council  shall  duly 
take  account  of  failure  to  comply  with  such 
provisional  measiires. 

article  41 
The  Security  Council  may  decide  what 
measures  not  involving  the  use  of  armed 
force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to  Its 
decisions,  and  It  may  call  upon  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  apply  such  meas- 
lues.  These  may  Include  complete  or  partial 
Interruption  of  economic  relations  and  of 
rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic,  radio,  and 
other  means  of  communication,  and  the  sev- 
erance of  diplomatic  relations. 

ARTICLE    42 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
measures  provided  for  In  Article  41  would 
be  Inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  Inade- 
quate, It  may  take  such  action  by  air,  sea, 
or  land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain or  restore  International  peace  and  se- 
curity. Such  action  may  Include  demonstra- 
tions, blockade,  and  other  operations  by  air, 
sea,  or  land  forces  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE  43 

1.  AU  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  imdertake 
to  make  available  to  the  Security  OouncU, 
on  Ite  call  and  In  accordance  with  a  special 
agreement  or  agreements,  armed  forces,  as- 
sistance, and  facilities.  Including  rights  of 
passage,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining International  peace  and  seciulty. 

2.  Such    agreement    or    agreements   shall 


govern  the  numbers  and  types  of  forces,  their 
degree  of  readiness  and  general  locatloci,  and 
the  nature  of  the  facilities  and  aaslstance  to 
be  provided. 

3.  The  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be 
negotiated  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  Initia- 
tive of  the  Seciuity  Council.  They  shall  be 
concluded  between  the  Security  Coimdl  and 
Members  or  between  the  Security  (3oiincU 
and  groups  of  Members  and  shall  be  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  signatory  states  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constitutional 
proceeses. 

ARTICLE  44 

When  the  Seciuity  Coimcll  has  decided  to 
use  force  It  shall,  before  calling  upon  a  Mem- 
ber not  represented  on  it  to  provide  armed 
forces  in  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  as- 
sumed imder  Article  43,  Invite  that  Member, 
if  the  Member  so  desires,  to  partlcljwte  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Security  CouncU  concerning 
the  employment  of  contingents  of  that  Mem- 
ber's armed  forces. 

ARTICLE  40 

In  order  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to 
take  urgent  military  measiues.  Members 
shall  hold  Immediately  available  national  air- 
force  contingents  for  combined  international 
enforcement  action.  The  strength  and  degree 
of  readiness  of  these  contingents  and  plans 
for  their  combined  action  shall  be  deter- 
mined, within  the  limits  laid  down  in  the 
special  agreement  or  agreements  referred  to 
In  Article  43,  by  the  Security  (>>uncll  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE  46 

Plans  for  the  application  of  armed  forces 
shall  be  made  by  the  Sectirlty  CoimcU  with 
the  aaslstance  of  the  Military  Staff  Ck>m- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE  47 

1.  There  shall  be  established  a  Military 
Staff  Committee  to  advise  and  assist  the  Se- 
curity (Council  on  all  questions  relating  to 
the  Security  Council's  mUltary  requirements 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  the  employment  and  command 
of  forces  placed  at  Its  dl^Kwal,  the  regula- 
tion of  armaments,  and  possible  disarma- 
ment. 

2.  The  MUltary  Staff  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Coiuicil  or  their 
representatives.  Any  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  not  permanently  represented  on 
the  Committee  shall  be  invited  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  associated  with  It  when  the  effi- 
cient discharge  of  the  Committee's  respon- 
slbUltles  requires  the  participation  of  that 
Member  in  its  work. 

3.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  shall  be 
responsible  under  the  Security  CouncU  for 
the  strategic  direction  of  any  armed  forces 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Questions  relating  to  the  command  of 
such  forces  shall  be  worked  out  subsequently. 

4.  The  Military  Staff  Committee,  with  the 
authorization  of  the  Security  CouncU  and 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  regional 
agencies,  may  establish  regional  subcom- 
mittees. 

ARTICLE  48 

1.  The  action  reqiUred  to  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  the  Security  CouncU  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity shall  be  taken  by  all  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  by  some  of  them,  as 
the  Security  CouncU  may  determine. 

2.  Such  decisions  shall  be  carried  out  by 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  directly 
and  through  their  action  In  the  appropriate 
international  agencies  of  which  they  are 
members.  * 

ARTICLE   49 

The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
join  In  affording  mutual  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  the  measures  decided  upon  by  the 
Secxirlty  CouncU. 


ARTICLE  SO 

If  preventive  or  enforcement  measures 
against  any  state  are  taken  by  the  Security 
CouncU,  any  other  state,  whether  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  or  not,  which  finds 
Itself  confronted  with  special  economic  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  carrying  out  of  those 
measures  shall  have  the  rl^t  to  consult  the 
Security  CouncU  with  regard  to  a  solution 
of  those  problems. 

ARTICLE   61 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  im- 
pair the  Inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  If  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations, 
untU  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security.  Measures  taken  by  Mem- 
bers In  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  self- 
defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Coimcll  and  shall  not  In  any  way 
affect  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
Security  Council  under  the  present  Charter 
to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  distingmshed  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  is  now  in 
the  Chamber,  and  if  he  should  wish  to 
make  some  remarks,  as  I  understand  that 
he  does,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  him  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Would  the  Chair  notify  me  when 
my  10  minutes  have  expired? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
No.  1111. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  start  by  saying  that  I 
support  the  War  Powers  Act.  I  have  op- 
posed all  amendments  to  the  legislation 
brought  in  by  the  committee.  I  think 
It  is  a  well-drafted  piece  of  legislation. 

It  sedEs  to  tighten  up  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces.  It  grants  the  Presi- 
dent leeway  in  regard  to  emergencies. 
After  that,  it  requires  him  to  come  to 
the  Congress  for  approval  for  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
after  a  30-day  period.  I  support  that 
proposal. 

The  distinguished  .unior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  invited  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  an  Important  part  of  the 
existing  law  conoeming  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican trcraps.  He  refers,  and  his  amend- 
ment refers,  to  section  6  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  which  legis- 
lation was  approved  on  December  20, 
1945. 

The  second  sentence  of  that  section  6 
states,  and  I  wlU  abbreviate  it  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis : 

The  President  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
require  the  authorization  of  the  Congress 
to  make  available  to  the  Security  CouncU 
.  .  .  the  Armed  Forces,  faculties,  or  assist- 
ance .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  If  we  are  going  to  tackle 
this  problem  of  war  powers,  and  I  think 
we  should,  then  most  certainly  it  is  not 
logical  to  tighten  restrictions  on  the 
President  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Amer- 
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lean  troops  and  yet  do  nothing  about 
this  section  of  the  existing  code  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  permits  the  de- 
cision on  the  use  of  American  troops  to 
lie  with  the  United  Nations  and  the  Pres- 
ident and — specifically  stating,  as  the 
statute  does,  that  the  Congress  need  not 
be  consulted. 

If  we  are  willing  to  vote  to  tighten 
restrictions  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  then  is  it  not  logical  that 
we  should  be  willing  to  vote  to  tighten 
the  restrictions  on  the  United  Nations  in 
so  far  as  the  use  of  American  troops  is 
concerned? 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  Members 
of  this  body  who  regard  the  United  Na- 
tions as  being  sacrosanct.  There  are 
many  Members  of  this  body  who,  when- 
ever the  United  Nations  is  mentioned, 
get  all  excited  and  say,  "Don't  talk  about 
the  United  Nations.  Don't  make  any 
change  in  the  United  Nations.  Don't  do 
anything  that  might  upset  the  United 
Nations." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator on  limited  time?  Would  he  yield 
me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  Jr.  I  am  on 
limited  time,  but  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  get 
excited  about  the  United  Nations.  I  want 
to  state  that  he  has  held  my  attention. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  Jr.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  and  articulate  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

I  am  aware  of  his  keen  interest  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  might  say  that  I  have 
a  keen  interest  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  came  back  from  the  Pacific  in  World 
War  II  from  Okinawa  at  the  same  time 
the  United  Nations  was  being  formed  in 
San  Francisco.  As  a  result  of  that,  I  have 
felt  a  rapport  with  the  United  Nations 
going  back  some  27  years.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  United  Nations. 

I  think  in  recent  years  it  has  not  lived 
up  to  the  hopes  that  some  of  us  had  in 
1945.  But  I  have  supported  the  United 
Nations,  and  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  have  such  a  world  organization. 

But  what  I  feel  that  the  Senate  should 
tackle  today,  since  we  are  dealing  with 
war  powers  and  the  statutory  require- 
ment governing  the  use  of  American 
Armed  Porces,  is  whether  we  want  to 
leave  in  the  statute  the  right  of  the 
United  Nations  to  act  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  act  along  with  the  President 
without  the  consent  of  Congress  to  utilize 
American  men  and  material  in  war. 

I  say  again  Mr.  President,  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  very  logical  to  say  that 
we  want  to  tighten  the  restrictions  placed 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
to  the  use  of  American  troops  and  be  un- 
willing to  say  that  we  want  to  tighten 
the  restrictions  placed  on  the  United  Na- 
tions insofar  as  the  use  of  American 
troops  are  concerned. 

It  is  a  fundamental  point.  No  doubt  If 
the  Senate  were  to  approve  this  proposal 
of  the  distinguished  Jimlor  Senator  from 
New  York,  there  are  some  folks  in  the 
United  Nations  who  perhaps  would  be 
upset. 


I  am  informed  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  not  too  happy  about 
having  the  restrictions  placed  on  him 
made  a  little  tighter,  and  yet  many  of  us 
are  prepared  to  vote  to  do  that.  I  doubt 
that  we  should  be  imduly  alarmed  or  un- 
duly concerned  that  some  people  in  the 
United  Nations  might  not  be  too  happy 
if  we  were  to  tighten  the  restrictions  on 
the  United  Nations  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  American  troops. 

Yesterday,  during  the  debate  on  one  of 
the  Domlnick  amendments,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  said:  "The  time 
has  come  to  be  specific."  I  agree  with 
that.  The  time  has  come  to  be  specific. 

And  if  we  are  going  to  tackle  this  ques- 
tion of  war  powers,  then  most  certainly 
one  of  the  specific  items  that  needs  to 
be  tackled  is  that  of  the  delegation  of 
power  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
President,  where  they  to  act  together 
in  the  dispersal  and  use  of  American 
troops  without  reference  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  again  a  part  of 
sections: 

The  President  shall  not  be  deemed  to  re- 
quire the  authorization  of  the  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council  .  .  . 
the  armed  forces  ...  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  section  6  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorjd, 
as  follows: 

Sbc.  6.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate a  special  agreement  or  agreements 
with  the  Security  Council  which  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress  by 
appropriate  Act  or  Joint  resolution,  provid- 
ing for  the  numbers  and  types  of  armed 
forces,  their  degree  of  readiness  and  general 
location,  and  the  nature  of  facilities  and  as- 
sistance, including  rights  of  passage,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Security  Council  on 
Its  call  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Inter- 
tiatlonal  peace  and  security  In  Mcordance 
with  article  43  of  said  Charter.  The  President 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  require  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  make  available  to  the 
Security  Council  on  Its  call  In  order  to  take 
action  under  article  42  of  said  Charter  and 
pursuant  to  such  special  agreement  or 
agreements  the  armed  forces,  facilities,  or 
assistance  provided  for  therein:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued as  an  authorization  to  the  President 
by  the  Congress  to  make  available  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  for  such  purpose  armed  forces, 
facilities,  or  assistance  in  addition  to  the 
forces,  facilities,  and  assistance  provided  for 
In  such  special  agreement  or  agreements. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
his  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  I  have  30  minutes.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
roUcall  votes  today  be  reduced  from  20 
to  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  Is  recognized. 


Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 
In  a  way  this  is  an  encouraging 
amendment  because  it  indicates  to  me 
that  the  Senator,  who  has  been  an  op- 
ponent of  the  legislation  thus  far,  under- 
stands exactly  what  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  are  attempting  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  assure  a  role  for  Congress  in 
the  decision  to  go  to  war. 

The  Senator's  amendment  in  a  certain 
sense  captures  the  spirit  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  must  oppose  the  amendment 
on  different  grounds. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  place  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
in  proper  perspective.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  quoted  a  portion  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  that  act  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  President  would  have 
the  authority  to  make  U.S.  forces  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council  on  its  call 
in  order  to  take  peacekeeping  action 
under  article  42  of  the  UJI.  Charter.  A 
full  reading  of  section  6  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
UJ^.  Participation  Act  will  show  that  the 
war  powers  of  Congress  were  well  pro- 
tected. 

As  stated  in  section  6  of  the  U.N.  Par- 
ticipation Act,  the  President  must  first 
negotiate  a  special  agreement  or  agree- 
ments with  the  Security  Coimcil  before 
the  section  which  Senator  Buckley  has 
focused  on  can  be  triggered.  These  agree- 
ments are  subject  to  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress by  appropriate  act  or  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  to  date  the 
President  has  not  seen  fit  to  use  his  au- 
thority to  conduct  such  negotiations  with 
the  Security  Council  for  the  use  of  U.S. 
forces. 

The  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
was  debated  and  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  a  postwar  atmosphere,  with  consid- 
erable Impetus  on  the  part  of  the  spon- 
sors and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  push 
on  to  implement  the  United  Nations 
Charter  which  had  been  ratified  the  year 
before.  Despite  this  keen  desire  to  see 
the  act  approved  there  is  no  indication 
that  Members  of  Congress  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  constitutional  war  powers 
of  Congress  to  this  end.  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  portion  of  the  colloquy  between 
Senator  MlUikin  and  Senator  Connally, 
who  was  the  manager  of  the  bill  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  These 
quotes  appear  on  pages  10965  and  10966 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Novem- 
ber 26,  1945. 

Mr.  Mn.T.rnnT.  I  think  It  Is  very  clear  under  ■ 
this  enabling  legislation  that  the  representa- 
tive on  the  Council  shall  act  under  the  In- 
structions of  the  President,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  It  could  be  any  other  way.  But  If  the 
Congress  does  retain  any  Jurisdiction  In  the 
matters  on  which  our  representatives  In  the 
Council  wlU  have  to  act,  then  I  am  merely 
suggesting  that  to  that  extent  the  President, 
as  he  does  In  executing  all  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  would  be  passing  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  Congress.  He  would  be  merely  the 
vehicle  for  expressing  the  wlU  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CoNNALLT.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
view. 
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Senator  Millikin,  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
further  clarification  on  this  point  stated: 

Mr.  MTI.I.TKTN.  As  I  tinderstand  the  burden 
of  the  distinguished  Senator's  present  argu- 
ment. It  Is  that  under  this  enabling  legisla- 
tion we  look  forward  to  fiirther  legislation  In 
which  we  can  define  the  limits  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  which  we  will  contribute  for  po- 
lice power  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  rights  in  matters  of  po- 
lice power,  and  that  the  President  will  have 
to  come  back  to  Congress  for  the  larger 
grants.  Thus  reserving  to  the  Congress  Its 
traditional  war  powers. 

Later,  during  the  debate  on  the  act, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  my  own 
State  of  Missouri,  Senator  Donnell,  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  was  intended 
to  protect  the  war  powers  of  Congress 
from  the  implications  of  the  statement 
under  section  6,  which  Senator  Buckley 
has  cited.  This  amendment  was  defeated 
because  the  sponsors  of  the  act  assured 
the  Senate  that  the  Congress  would  have 
the  opportunity  in  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion to  strictly  define  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  the  Security  Council  to 
use  forces  under  the  special  agreement. 
Mr.  President,  the  following  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  the  U.N.  Participa- 
tions Act  of  1945  is  an  even  more  explicit 
assurance  that  the  Congress  was  not  pre- 
pared to  yield  Its  war  powers. 

The  bill  provides  that  such  approval  by 
Congress  shall  be  expressed  by  appropriate 
act  or  Joint  resolution.  During  the  debate  In 
the  Senate  on  the  Charter  last  July,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  military  agreements  should  be  considered 
as  treaties  or  whether  they  might  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  through  the  Joint 
resolution  procedure.  The  preponderant  view 
was  that  the  latter  procedure  was  preferable 
since  the  agreements  would  be  entered  Into 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  obli- 
gation assumed  by  this  country  under  article 
43  of  the  Charter  to  make  available  to  the 
Security  Council  the  armed  force  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  malntalmng  International 
peace  and  security.  Under  this  view,  the  pre- 
cise details  of  the  obligation— such  as  the 
exact  amount  of  the  forces  to  be  contributed 
and  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  sta- 
tioned—is  not  a  matter  for  treaty  considera- 
tion but  for  legislative  sanction  by  the  Con- 
gress under  Its  constitutional  powers  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy  and  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
(art.  1,  sec.  8.  pars.  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Con- 
stltutlon).  There  were  those  who  expressed 
a  preference  for  the  treaty  method  of  consid- 
ering these  agreements,  but  all  were  agreed 
on  the  basic  proposition  that  the  mlUtary 
agreements  could  not  be  entered  Into  solely 
hy  executive  action.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
debate  in  the  Senate.  July  28,  the  President, 
then  attending  the  Potsdam  Conference,  sent 
a  message  to  the  Congress  In  which  he  stated 
that  "When  any  such  agreement  or  agree- 
ments are  negotiated,  It  will  be  my  purpose 
to  ask  the  Congress  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  approve  them."  The  committee  be- 
Ueves  that  It  U  desirable  to  determine  this 
question  once  and  for  all,  and  that  It  Is  ap- 
proprlate  to  specify  that  the  military  agree- 
ment  or   agreements   should   be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  Congress. 

In  a  State  Department  position  paper 
on  a  British  proposal  to  make  the  "whole 
of  a  nation's  forces  avaUable"  to  the 
Security  Council,  dated  October  14,  1946, 
the  State  Department  concluded  that 
the  British  proposal  would  not  be  In 
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agreement  with  UJ3.  law.  Citing  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  U.N.  Participation  Act  of 
1945,  the  Department  makes  the  follow- 
ing interpretation  of  that  section: 

The  wording  of  this  section  makes  It  clear 
that  the  special  agreement  to  be  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved  by  Congress  and  that  Congress  ex- 
pects the  agreement  to  mention  a  specific 
quantity  of  armed  forces,  any  commitment 
beyond  which  would  require  further  au- 
thorization by  the  legislative  branch. 

It  should  be  noted  that.  In  light  of  the 
present  debate  on  the  Congress  war 
powers,  the  Department  of  State  is  not 
always  used  by  the  sponsors  as  a  non- 
biased  source,  but  in  1945  it  appears  that 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government  were  working  together 
much  more  closely. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  have  purposely  excluded  any 
bill  or  resolution  which  is  currently  in 
force  which  would  even  imply  that  the 
President  has  the  congressional  author- 
ity to  introduce  U.S.  forces  in  hostilities. 
We  have  done  this  primarily  so  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  will  act  to- 
gether to  reappraise  resolutions  of  this 
type  with  the  perspective  of  U.S.  policy 
considerations  of  1972.  This  legislation, 
therefore,  is  not  intended  as  a  vehicle  to 
readjust  our  national  commitments  or  to 
change  in  any  way  previous  resolutions 
acted  upon  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  provide  the  Executive  with 
authority  to  act. 

A  close  examination  of  the  U.N.  Par- 
ticipation Act — and  the  legislative  his- 
tory behind  that  act— shows  clearly  that 
the  Congress  had  taken  sufficient  safe- 
guards to  protect  its  war  powers. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  President 
will  ever  use  the  authority  granted  to 
him  by  Congress  to  negotiate  a  special 
agreement  with  the  Security  Council  for 
the  use  of  American  forces.  Even  if  he 
should  choose  to  use  this  authority,  how- 
ever, the  Congress  could  act  to  protect  its 
war  powers  in  the  enabling  legislation. 
It  is  at  that  point,  or  in  other  legislation 
pertaining  to  our  commitments  abroad, 
that  an  amendment  of  the  type  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  should  be  offered. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it  now. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  points  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  but 
by  way  of  prologue,  I  answer  his  remarks 
by  saying  I  do  not  believe  my  remarks  on 
the  United  Nations  justify  any  such 
broad  characterization.  There  are  cer- 
tain U.N.  activities  whose  I  question.  I 
question  the  size  of  the  American  con- 
tribution In  the  voluntary  field,  but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there. 

We  are  talking  about  legislation  which 
attempts  to  assert  congressional  control 
over  the  commitment  of  U.S.  Armed 
Porces  to  hostilities.  The  purpose,  ac- 
cording to  section  2,  is  to  insure  that  the 
collective  judgment  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  will  apply  to  the  In- 
troduction of  the  Armed  Porces  of  the 
United  States  in  hostUltles  or  in  situa- 


tions where  a  possible  Involvement  In 
hostmties  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  statements  made 
and  the  analysis  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  did  not  suggest  that  sec- 
tion 6  IS  a  totally  open  invitation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  commit  U^S.  forces 

I  totally  appreciate  that  the  agreement 
which  the  President  is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Security  Council  Is  finite 
in  terms  of  the  forces  which  would  be 
subject  to  it.  Nevertheless,  once  that 
agreement  is  negotiated,  it  becomes  a 
permanent  thing  and  it  provides  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  with  a  continuing  abiUty 
to  call  up  and  mobUize  those  specific 
forces.  Thus  we  have  a  permanent  dele- 
gation by  the  Congress  to  a  foreign  body 
of  its  authority  over  the  deployment  of 
U.S.  forces. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  point  out  that  any 
such  deployment  even  of  limited  num- 
bers of  American  forces  would  serve  to 
broaden  the  kind  of  situation  which  the 
sponsors  of  this  proposal  are  trying  to 
anticipate,  because  one  of  the  specific  ex- 
emptions in  which  the  President  Is  al- 
lowed to  deploy  American  forces  is  one 
wliich  aUows-«nd  I  am  quoting  from 
subsection  2  of  section  3— the  President 
to  repel  an  armed  attack  against  the 
Anned  Forces  of  the  United  States  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  United  States  its 
territories  and  possessions. 

Certainly  if  we  find  a  situation  In  the 
future  where  the  Security  CouncU  com- 
mandeers American  forces  and  places 
tnem  m  some  area  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  controlling  hostilities  already  in 
existence,  or  to  keep  hostilities  from 
eruptmg,  we  have  a  situation  where  it 
becomes  that  much  more  likely  to  have 

?f  .f*i*i?  P"  *^®  A"»ed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  such  as  to  permit  the  Pres- 
ident to  throw  into  the  breach  still  other 
forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr 
^!^^J^^  Senator's  time  has  expired.' 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
imnutes. 

I  again  appreciate  that  we  are  talkhig 
about  contingencies.  It  is  a  contingency 
which  is  predicated  upon  the  subsequent 
entenng  into  by  the  President  and  the 
Security  Council  of  an  agreement  au- 
thorized by  the  United  NaUons  Partici- 

fi?  1°?».^''*'  ''"*'  "  ""^  °^  understanding 
tnat  the  legislation  under  ctaisideration 
was  designed  to  cope  with  almost  all 
contingencies  that  might  arise  in  the  fu- 
ture—contingencies that  cannot  even  be 
performed  with  any  precision. 

So  I  submit  that  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  is  totally  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  War  Powers  Act  It 
is  complementary  to  it.  It  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  legislation.  It  merely  ex- 
pands its  scope  to  take  care  of  one  situ- 
ation which  otherwise  would  remain  an 
open  lo(«jhole. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  me  10  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  precise  and  correct  in  Ins  asser- 
tion that  this  amendment  goes  right  to 
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the  heart  of  the  question  of  war  powers, 
the  use  of  American  troops,  and  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  be 
consulted  before  American  troops  are 
used,  with  the  limited  exceptions  of 
emergencies,  where  the  President  him- 
self then  can  make  a  temporary  de- 
cision. 

The  able  Senator  from  Missouri  spoke 
learnedly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Chair  notify  me  at  the 
end  of  10  minutes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  do  so. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  Senator  from  Missouri 
spoke  learnedly  of  the  discussion  which 
took  place  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  1945.  Most  certainly,  his  state- 
ments were  accurate  and  thorough. 

But  the  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  has  been  a  big  change  since  1945. 
That  is  why  we  are  having  this  discus- 
sion today  in  regard  to  the  President's 
war  powers. 

The  pending  legislation,  the  War 
Powers  Act,  which  restricts  to  some  ex- 
tent the  President  of  the  United  States, 
would  never  have  been  passed  25  years 
ago,  or  10  years  ago,  or  perhaps  even 
5  years  ago. 

The  Senate  can,  if  it  wants  to,  keep  as 
a  part  of  the  statute  of  the  United  States, 
after  its  attention  has  been  called  to  it 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  this  sentence:  "The  President 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  require  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress  to  make 
available  to  the  Security  Council  the 
Armed  Forces"  of  the  United  States. 

Those  Senators  who  want  to  give  that 
broad  power  certainly  have  the  right  to 
do  so,  but  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia feels  that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
American  troops,  when  we  are  de&ling 
with  American  men,  it  should  be  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  along  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
should  make  that  decision. 

Another  point  has  been  made,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  legislation  is  not  di- 
rected at  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  so  far  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  concerned,  it  is 
not. 

I  favor  a  tightening  of  the  laws  insofar 
as  the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  is  con- 
cerned, regardless  of  who  may  be  Presi- 
dent. I  recognize  there  is  a  twilight  zone 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
in  that  regard,  and  that  twilight  zone  is 
taken  care  of  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  perhaps  to  a  maximimi  extent,  by 
the  emergencies  which  the  pending  legis- 
lation, the  War  Powers  Act,  lists,  where 
the  President  himself  can  act  in  an  emer- 
gency and  then  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  continued. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  directed  at  the 
President,  then  most  certainly  it  should 
include  the  elimination  of  this  very  broad 
language  in  the  United  Nations  Partici- 


pation Act  to  which  the  distinguished 
Jimlor  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  has  called  attention. 

It  Just  does  not  seem  very  logical  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
the  Senate  would  be  willing  to  vote  to 
tighten  restrictions  on  the  President — 
which  I  plan  to  vote  for — but  then  re- 
fuse to  vote  to  tighten  the  restrictions  on 
the  United  Nations  insofar  as  the  use  of 
American  Armed  Forces  are  concerned. 

The  only  thing  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  does — ^it  is  a 
very  short  amendment — is  require  prior 
congressional  authorization  for  the  em- 
ployment of  U.S.  forces  under  United  Na- 
tions command.  I  do  not  know  how  any- 
thing could  be  more  reasonable  than 
that.  If  we  are  serious  about  the  matter 
of  the  Senate's  taking  back  to  itself  its 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States — if  we  are  going  to  take  back  our 
responsibilities  in  that  regard  insofar  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned— most  certainly  we  should  take 
back  that  responsibility  insofar  as  the 
United  Nations  is  concerned. 

I  say  again,  and  I  speak  as  one  who  has 
felt  a  rapport  with  the  United  Nations 
over  a  period  of  years,  that  I  realize  when 
you  talk  in  this  Chamber  about  the 
United  Nations,  you  are  talking  about 
something  that  many  regard  as  sacro- 
sanct. But  if  we  are  going  to  meet  this 
question  of  Congress  resuming  its  respon- 
sibilities— I  say  resuming  t>ecause  I  think 
Congress  in  recent  years  has  been  giving 
away  its  responsibilities  in  the  fields  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  use  of  American 
troops — if  we  are  going  to  reassert  our- 
selves, and  this  War  Powers  Act  is  a  step 
in  that  direction,  and  that  is  why  I  favor 
it,  then  most  certainly  we  should  include 
in  it  the  elimination  of  the  present  statu- 
tory authority  which  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent, under  certain  conditions,  the  right 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
Nations  without  prior  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  able,  thoughtful,  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  In  the  course  of 
his  excellent  remarks,  said  it  is  highly 
imlikely  that  the  President  would  use 
such  power. 

If  we  proceed  on  that  assimiptlon,  we 
do  not  need  the  War  Powers  Act.  But 
I  hold  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  as- 
serted: "Put  not  your  faith  in  man,  but 
bind  things  down  from  mischief  by  the 
chains  of  the  Constitution." 

I  do  not  propose  that  this  be  put  in 
the  Constitution,  of  course,  nor  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  .  But  he  does  propose,  and 
I  support  his  position,  that  we  eliminate 
from  the  statute  books  these  words  in 
section  6  of  the  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act: 

The  President  shall  not  be  deemed  to  re- 
quire the  authorization  of  the  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council  on  Its 
caU  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  Members,  imdoubted- 
ly,  who  want  to  leave  that  language  on 
the  stjitute  books.  It  is  very  broad  lan- 
guage. It  was  put  in  at  a  different  time 
In  our  history.  It  was  signed  into  law 


December  20,  1945.  During  the  interven- 
ing 27  years,  Mr.  President,  a  great  deal 
has  taken  place,  and  the  United  States 
has  been  involved  in  the  Korean  war, 
and  for  many,  many  long  years  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  what 
was  appropriate  in  1945 — and  I  am  glad 
the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  read  into 
the  Record,  because  I  think  it  Is  signifi- 
cant, the  debate  which  took  place  in  the 
Senate  In  1945  between  those  able  Sen- 
ators of  that  period — ^is  not  necessarily 
appropriate  now.  And  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  this  War  Powers  Act  would  not 
have  stood  a  ghost  of  a  chance  In  1945, 
because  we  had  a  different  situation  then. 
The  whole  picture  has  changed,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  debating  the  War  Pow- 
ers l^islation  today,  because  we  want 
to  tighten  the  restrictions,  or  many  of 
us  do,  on  the  use  of  American  troops. 

If  we  refuse  to  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  jimlor  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  we 
will  be  leaving  on  the  statute  books  this 
language: 

The  President  shall  not  be  deemed  to  re- 
quire the  authorization  of  the  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council  on 
Its  call  in  order  to  tsike  action  under  article 
42  of  said  Charter  and  pursuant  to  such  spe- 
cial agreement  or  agreements,  the  armed 
forces,  facilities,  or  assistance  provided  for 
therein : 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  3rield  to  me  for  one  brief  question, 
which  I  assure  him  will  be  brief  and 
to  the  point? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound this  question  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York:  He  has  used  such  language 
as — 

This  amendment  Is  pursuant  to  the  War 
Powers  Act,  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives 
of  the  War  Powers  Act,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him,  if  his  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  would  he  sup- 
port the  War  Powers  Act  as  amended  by 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Unfortunately  the  ju- 
nior Senator  from  New  York  finds  it  im- 
possible to  support  the  act  as  phrased, 
although  I  certainly  am  in  sympathy 
with  its  overall  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  unless  my  friend  from 
Virginia  wishes  to  make  some  further 
remarks,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  have  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  do  that, 
I  wonder  if  they  would  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time,  and  we  could  go 
back  to  my  amendment,  and  then  tiiey 
could  go  back  to  the  other  when  we  get 
more  people  in  here. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
explain  to  Senators  present  our  situation. 
I  have  tried  to  accommodate  everyone. 
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We  are  supposed  to  have  three  rollcall 
votes  between  now  and  1:30.  It  does  not 
take  a  genius  to  look  at  the  clock  and 
see  what  the  problem  is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
vote  be  completed  in  15  minutes,  and  that 
the  second  and  third  rollcalls  be  com- 
pleted in  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Second,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  be  permitted 
to  proceed  with  his  amendment.  He  had 
some  priority  in  this  matter,  as  his 
amendment  was  set  aside  to  accom- 
modate everyone. 

I  want  to  put  Senators  on  notice  that 
we  have  no  control  over  this  situation, 
that  we  will  vote  at  1:30  today,  and 
someone  can  be  cut  off.  I  regret  that  very 
much.  It  means  that  we  who  are  oppos- 
ing these  amendments  have  no  time  at 
all.  I  wish  to  point  that  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    IIU 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  out  "possessions  " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"possessions;  to  take  necessary  and  appro- 
priate retaliatory  actions  In  the  event  of  such 
an  attack;". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  Senators  here  now  who  were 
not  here  before,  some  of  whom  have  sup- 
ported previous  amendments  I  have  of- 
fered, and  many  who  have  not.  I  want  to 
repeat 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair  I 
want  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  a  little 
earlier. 

We  have  a  provision  in  the  act  now 
which  says  that,  if  the  United  States  or 
Its  possessions  are  attacked,  not  only  can 
we  repel  the  attack.  I  might  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  but  we  can  also 
retaliate. 

However,  we  have  another  provision  in 
the  act  which  states  that,  if  an  attack  oc- 
curs on  our  troops  overseas,  all  we  can 
do  is  repel  the  attack.  The  act  does  not 
say  anything  about  our  ability  to  re- 
taliate in  those  circumstances  If  for 
example,  our  NATO  forces  were  chal- 
lenged or  threatened  in  Europe,  we  could 
not  mount  any  retaliatory  attack  either 
from  Europe  or  from  this  country  The 
same  thing  would  be  true  if  Guantanamo 
Bay  were  overrun.  All  we  could  do  would 
be  to  try  to  repel  that  attack.  We  could 
not  retaliate.  If  we  were  In  the  Medi- 
terranean and  were  attacked,  we  could 
repel  it,  but  we  could  not  retaliate  with 
respect  to  knocking  out  bases  from  which 
these  aircraft  may  have  come. 

I  cannot  see  the  logic  of  saying  that, 
if  this  country  is  attacked,  we  can  re- 
taliate, but  that  if  our  own  forces  over- 
seas are  attacked  we  cannot  retaliate. 


Obviously,  to  the  extent  that  these  forces 
have  been  deployed  overseas,  it  has  been 
in  the  interest  of  the  free  world,  and  cer- 
tainly the  United  States  must  retain  its 
role  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world.  To  the 
extent  that  we  are  inhibiting  our  forces 
overseas  from  taking  action,  by  passage 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  we  are 
reducing  the  credibility  of  our  deterrence. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  the  number  of  times 
he  and  I  have  served  so  well  together  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  try- 
ing to  maintain  a  strong  defense  and  a 
credible  deterrent.  Whenever  we  say  that 
our  troops,  if  attacked  cannot  retaliate, 
we  have  reduced  the  credibility  of  the 
deterrent  strength  of  those  troops;  and 
to  the  extent  that  there  might  be  hostili- 
ties, we  wiU  have  encouraged  the  enemy 
to  pre-position  himself  in  all  these  ways, 
so  that  if  any  action  is  taken,  it  would 
be  illegal  under  this  bill. 

All  I  am  doing,  therefore,  is  to  insure 
that  if  we  have  forces  deployed  overseas 
and  they  are  attacked,  not  only  can  they 
repel  that  attack  but  they  can  retaliate 
as  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  for  my 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  I  was  one  of  those  who  wanted 
to  look  further  into  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Having  gone  into  it  then  and  again  early 
this  morning  and  later  in  conference 
with  my  colleagues,  I  feel  that  the  lan- 
guage now  in  the  bill  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  situation,  even  though  the  wording 
does  vary  somewhat. 

I  can  illustrate  my  meaning  in  this 
way:  Section  3,  paragraph  2,  as  now  writ- 
ten, would  permit  repelling  an  armed 
attack  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  type,  and  I 
think  it  would  permit  our  forces  to  chase 
them  right  into  the  harbor  and  fire  on 
them  there  or  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  subdue  the  attack.  But  from  the  inci- 
dent alone,  I  do  not  think  they  could  go 
on  and  bomb  Peking  or  carry  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  hostilities  for  years— just 
based  on  an  incident  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
type.  I  am  using  that  as  an  illustration. 

So  this  language  gives  the  Presidwit 
the  power  to  act,  to  repel  the  armed  at- 
tack, depending,  of  course,  on  the  nature 
of  it,  the  degree,  and  the  location— all 
those  things  go  into  it— and  to  forestall 
an  attack  if  he  feels  that  there  is  a  direct 
and  imminent  threat  of  such  an  attack. 
In  other  words,  he  could  anticipate! 
Under  all  those  circumstances,  I  think 
he  would  have  full  power — and  I  would 
not  favor  the  bill  if  he  did  not— to  do 
what  was  necessary  to  repel  that  attack. 
If  other  attacks  or  warlike  gestures 
came  about,  he  would  similarly  not  be 
limited.  He  could  make  a  new  start,  so 
to  speak,  and  if  Congress  is  going  to  act 
at  all,  it  would  have  a  chance  to  act. 

So,  after  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. I  think  this  language  is  sufficient. 
Therefore,  I  am  compelled  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  despite  its  very  fine  Inten- 
tions. 


Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  2  minutes  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DORONICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  take  that  time,  because  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, but  I  think  he  is  totally  wrong. 
I  do  not  usually  say  that  on  the  floor, 
particularly  to  the  respected  chairman 
of  my  committee,  but  I  think  it  is  time  to 
be  frank. 

We  have  here  two  separate  sections. 
One  says  that  you  can  retaliate  if  it  is  an 
attack  on  this  country,  and  one  says 
nothing  about  that  if  it  is  an  attack  on 
our  Armed  Forces  overseas.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  any  lawyer  knows  that  if  you  have 
it  in  one  section  in  certain  language  and 
do  not  have  it  in  another,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  apply  in  the  other. 

This  means  that  if  our  NATO  troops 
are  attacked  overseas,  we  cannot  retali- 
ate. It  means  that  if  Guantanamo  is 
overrun,  we  cannot  retaliate.  It  means 
that  if  our  ships  on  the  high  seas  are 
attacked,  we  cannot  retaliate.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  it  means,  and  that  is  exactly 
why  I  think  section  3(2)  is  wrong. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
only  because  I  said  earlier  that  I  support 
this  amendment.  I  support  it  for  exactly 
the  same  reason  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  stated,  with  great  deference  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

If  you  have  a  right  to  protect  your 
troops  in  one  place,  you  have  a  right  to 
protect  them  any  place  there.  Retaliation 
does  not  mean  going  to  war.  It  is  a  warn- 
ing. It  can  be  a  repelling  attack  or  a 
warning  that  the  aggressor's  attack  shall 
not  continue. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  if  the  Pres- 
ident should  take  action  which  is  beyond 
what  we  think  is  necessary,  under  section 
6  of  the  bill  we  can  stop  him  by  another 
action. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that   the   Senator   from   Indiana    (Mr 
Bayh),   the   Senator  from   Iowa    (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.    Humphrey),    the    Senator    from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr' 
McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine   (Mr! 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
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the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiirther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  f  ui'ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  woiild  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


[No.  148  Leg.] 

YEAS — 37 

Allen 

Dole 

Miller 

Allott 

Domlnick 

Packwood 

Baker 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Beall 

Ervin 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Roth 

Hoggs 

Fong 

Scott 

Buckley 

Griffin 

Smith 

Byrd. 

Gurney 

Stevens 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Hansen 

Tart 

Cook 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Tower 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young 

Curtis 

McGee 

NATS— 45 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Harris 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hart 

PeU 

Brock 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hataeld 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Robert  0.  Inouye 

Schwelker 

Case 

Javlts 

Spong 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Church 

Long 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Magnuaon 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ellender 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Gambrell 

Mondale 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Aiken 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskle 

Bennett 

McCleUan 

Pastore 

Cannon 

McGovem 

Ribicoff 

Goldwater 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Hughes 

Moss 

Williams 

So  Mr. 

Domtnick's  amendment 

(No. 
1111)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OIDKB    or   BtrSINESS 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  vote  remaining  on  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment. By  unanimous  consent  we  have 
to  vote  on  final  passage  at  1:30.  We  can 
allow  4  minutes  of  additional  debate  on 
the  Buckley  amendment.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  agree,  we  would 
share  that  and  each  have  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  restate  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
which  is  a  simple  one. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  only  2  min- 
utes remaining,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  simple  and  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
It  is  simply  to  restore  congressional  con- 
trol of  the  possible  commitment  of 
American  forces  to  combat  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations 
pursuant  to  agreements  authorized  to 
be  negotiated  between  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  circu- 
lated three  paragraphs  explaining  why 
they 'oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  opponents,  I  would  suggest  that 
their  analysis  that  any  future  agreements 
that  can  be  entered  into  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  with  the  United 
Nations  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
because  the  War  Powers  Act  contains  a 
provision  that  no  law  in  force  at  the  time, 
enacted  by  this  act,  shall  be  construed — 
I  shall  not  use  the  exact  words — au- 
thorize the  commitment  of  Armed  Forces 
to  hostilities  unless  such  provision  specifi- 
cally authorizes  the  introduction  of  such 
Armed  Forces  in  hostilities  in  any  such 
situation. 

I  submit  that  a  clear  reading  of  section 
6  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
constitutes  a  present  authorization  to 
make  such  forces  available  at  the  request 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  event  two  things  take  place : 
First,  that  the  President  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  the  Security  Council  de- 
fining the  U.S.  forces  which  may 
be  committed  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil for  peacekeeping  purposes;  and  sec- 
ond, that  such  agreement  is  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

Once  such  an  agreement  is  negotiated 
and  approved,  it  constitutes  a  standing 
authority  and  delegation  to  the  Security 
Coimcil  of  authority  to  commit  American 
ground  forces,  air  forces,  and  naval 
forces  to  situations  where  hostilities  have 
either  erupted  or  are  about  to  erupt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  oppose 
the  amendment  is  that  it  is  imnecessary. 

It  is  unnecessary  because  the  Armed 
Forces  can  only  be  committed  to  United 
Nations  military  sanctions  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Security  Council 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  approvjd  of 
Congress  by  appropriate  act  or  joint 
resolution.  There  is  no  such  agreement 
in  existence.  Therefore,  If  anything,  it 
would  have  to  be  perspective.  If  it  is 
perspective,  that  is,  if  we  pass  one,  it 
comes  under  the  terms  of  th£  War  Pow- 
ers Act  pending  before  the  Senate  which 
says  that  imder  any  perspective  law,  no 


authority  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  in 
hostilities  can  be  inferred  separate  from 
this  bill  unless  there  is  a  specific  exemp- 
tion by  the  Congress  from  the  war  pow- 
ers bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  read  into  the  Record  the  second 
section  of  section  6  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945: 

The  President  shaU  not  be  deemed  to  re- 
quire the  authorization  of  the  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council  •  •  • 
the  Armed  Forces,  faclUties,  or  assistance 
provided  for  therein — 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  section  6  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  The  President  is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate a  special  agreement  or  agreements 
with  the  Security  CouncU  which  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approvfU  of  the  Congress  by 
appropriate  Act  or  Joint  resolution,  provid- 
ing for  the  numbers  and  types  of  armed 
forces,  their  degree  of  readiness  and  general 
locationB,  and  the  nature  of  facilities  and  as- 
sistance, including  rights  of  passage,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Security  Council  on 
its  call  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  In- 
ternational peace  and  security  in  accordance 
with  article  43  of  said  Charter.  The  President 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  require  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  to  make  available  to 
the  Security  Council,  on  its  call  in  order  to 
take  action  under  article  42  of  said  Charter 
and  pursuant  to  such  sfieclal  agreement  or 
agreements,  the  armed  forces,  facilities,  or  as- 
sistance provided  for  therein:  Provided,  That, 
except  as  authorized  in  section  7  of  this  Act, 
nothing  herein  contained  shaU  be  construed 
as  an  authorization  to  the  President  by  the 
Congress  to  make  available  to  the  Security 
CouncU  for  such  purpose  armed  forces,  fa- 
clUties, or  assistance  in  addition  to  the  forces, 
faculties,  and  assistance  provided  for  in  such 
special  agreement  or  agreements. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
strictions  on  the  President  of  the  United 
dent,  if  we  are  willing  to  tighten  the  re- 
States  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces — and  I  am  willing  to  vote  to  do 
that — then,  certainly  it  seems  logical  that 
we  should  tighten  the  restrictions  on  the 
United  Nations  insofar  as  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor tram  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
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Utah  (Mr,  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  frcnn  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwa- 
ter) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  is  detained  on  oflQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  27, 
nays  55,  as  foUows: 


[No.  149  Leg.] 

YEAS— 27 

Allen 

Domlnick 

Hruska 

Baker 

Eastland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Boggs 

Ervln 

Miller 

Brock 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Buckley 

Fong 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Griffin 

Roth 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Gurney 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Tower 

Ciutls 

HoUings 

Young 

Dole 

NAYS— 66 

Allott 

Harris 

Proxmlre 

Anderson 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Inouye 

Scott 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Smith 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Spong 

Case 

Long 

Steimls 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Symmgton 

Cooper 

McGee 

Taft 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

WiUiams 

Gambrell 

Pearson 

Gravel 

PeU 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Aiken 

Hughes 

Moss 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Beall 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskle 

Bennett 

McClellan 

Pastore 

Cannon 

McOovem 

Ribicoff 

Goldwater 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  (No. 
1106)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke)  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
bring  to  a  close  our  debate  on  the  War 
Powers  Act.  Because  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  Congress  to  assert  its  con- 


stitutional authority  in  this  area,  I  joined 
last  year  in  sponsoring  one  of  the  orig- 
inal war  powers  measures — the  bill  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Stennis  of  Mississippi.  I  am 
therefore  pleased  to  support  S.  2956, 
which  incorporates  the  essential  features 
of  the  Stennis  bill.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  who,  along 
with  Senator  Stennis,  have  been  instru- 
mental in  shaping  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  today. 

We  have  had  a  full  debate  on  S.  2956 — 
extending  over  2  weeks — during  which 
there  has  been  ample  opportunity  to 
examine  every  aspect  of  this  measure. 
I  have  studied  the  arguments  both  pro 
and  con,  and  I  am  convinced  that  S. 
2956  Is  compatible  with  our  national  se- 
curity, while  at  the  same  time  reinforc- 
ing our  democratic  institutions  by  insur- 
ing that  Congress'  voice  will  be  heard 
on  vital  issues  of  war  and  peace.  I  have 
therefore  opposed  those  amendments 
that  would  alter  the  basic  framework  of 
S.  2956,  which  I  believe  to  be  sound  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  defense  require- 
ments and  constitutional  practice. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  how  the  War  Powers  Act 
might  limit  the  powers  of  the  President. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  have  convincingly  demonstrated  that 
it  would  not  inhibit  the  President  from 
taking  any  action  which  might  reason- 
ably be  required  to  protect  our  country 
In  an  emergency.  And  It  Is  also  clear  that 
the  War  Powers  Act  cannot  In  any  way 
restrict  the  constitutional  powers  which 
the  President  enjoys  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  more  important  point,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  by  adopting  the  war  powers 
bill,  we  in  the  Congress  are  making  a 
commitment  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
whenever  our  country  is  faced  with  a 
decision  to  send  our  young  men  into  wars 
on  foreign  soil.  We  should  recognize  that 
we  have  not  always  done  so  in  the  past. 
Too  often  we  have  preferred  to  leave  to 
the  President  the  full  responsibility  for 
deciding  when  and  where  our  Armed 
Forces  were  to  be  used  abroad.  What  the 
war  powers  bill  does  is  to  set  forth  cletir 
procediu-es  whereby  the  Congress  will 
consider  such  questions  In  the  future. 
We  have  always  had  the  responsibility 
for  doing  so,  and  I  think  it  is  time  for 
us  to  recognize  that  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  live  up  to 
that  responsibility.  We  will  be  doing  so 
by  adopting  S.  2956. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  when  our 
Founding  Fathers  drew  up  our  Constitu- 
tion some  183  years  ago,  they  recognized 
that  not  all  contingencies  could  be  fore- 
seen and  that  a  divlsior  of  warmaking 
powers  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government  would  al- 
low the  necessary  latitude  to  deal  with 
future  problems.  Within  the  framework 
they  created,  the  United  States  has  de- 
veloped from  a  fledgling  Nation  to  a  lead- 
ing world  power,  thereby  proving  the 
genius  of  the  Founding  Fathers  in  not 
being  more  specific. 


In  the  early  days  of  our  existence  as  an 
independent  nation,  the  major  foreign 
policy  concern  was  to  maintain  a  position 
of  neutrality  and  the  avoidance  of  en- 
tangling alliances.  This  attitude  is  re- 
flected in  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress ;  it  appears  later  In  a  letter  written 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  to  William  Ellery 
on  June  29.  1793  under  the  pseudonym, 
Paciflcus  No.  1.  In  this  letter,  Hamilton 
defended  Washington's  issuance  of  the 
"Proclamation  of  Neutrality"  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

".  .  .  However  true  It  may  be,  that  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  declare  war  In- 
cludes the  right  of  Judging  whether  the  Na- 
tion be  under  obligations  to  make  war  or 
not — it  wlU  not  follow  that  the  executive  is 
in  any  case  excluded  from  a  simUar  right  of 
Judgment,  In  the  execution  of  Its  own  func- 
tions. 

If  the  legislature  have  a  right  to  make 
war  on  the  one  hand — it  Is  on  the  other  the 
duty  of  the  executive  to  preserve  peace  till 
war  is  declared;  and  in  fulfilling  that  duty, 
it  must  necessarily  possess  a  right  of  Judging 
what  Is  the  nature  of  the  obligations  which 
the  treaties  of  the  coimtry  Impose  on  the 
Government.  .  .  ." 

It  is  a  bit  Ironic,  in  view  of  subsequent 
events,  that  Hamilton  should  argue 
against  undue  restrictions  on  executive 
power  in  order  to  defend  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality. But  his  concern  was  well  foimded. 
In  1812  it  was  the  war  hawks  in  Congress 
who  pushed  us  into  a  declaration  of  war. 
In  1898,  again  it  was  pressure  from  Con- 
gress that  pushed  a  reluctant  William 
McKinley  into  asking  for  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain.  History  will  also 
record  that  there  were  only  two  dissent- 
ing votes  in  Congress  in  1964  when  we 
gave  the  President  the  authority  to  take 
such  steps  as  were  necessary  to  defend 
South  Vietnam. 

As  has  been  noted  before  the  United 
States  has  used  its  military  forces  192 
times.  45  times  in  major  incidents  and 
five  times  in  declared  wars.  Almost  all  of 
these  adventures  have  had  wide  support 
hence  there  has  been  little  debate  over 
the  question  of  the  warmaking  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  President  respectively. 
Now,  we  have  gone  through  a  disillusion- 
ing experience  in  Vietnam,  and,  as  we 
did  after  World  War  I,  we  are  reacting  to 
it.  But,  in  so  doing,  we  should  ask  our- 
selves just  what  we  are  upset  about — the 
results  of  a  decision  or  the  system  that 
produces  it. 

A  great  deal  of  time  has  been  spent 
here  discussing  the  constitutional  impli- 
cations of  this  bill.  I  will  not  dwell  fur- 
ther on  them  except  to  say  that  the  result 
of  this  legislation  is  interference  with  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  foreign  policy  or  to  exer- 
cise his  responsibilities  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  raises 
serious  constitutional  questions.  As  of 
now.  Congress  has  ample  powers  in  the 
warmaking  area — the  right  to  declare 
war,  the  right  to  raise  an  army  and  a 
navy,  and  the  right  to  provide  or  dis- 
continue fimding — to  fulfill  its  constitu- 
tional role.  Further  expansion  of  such 
powers  would  not  only  involve  a  question 
of  separation  of  powers  but  would  have 
the  most  serious  practical  consequences. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  here 
In  addition  to  the  constitutional  impli- 
cations, is  whether  the  United  States  will 
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continue  to  be  a  leading  world  power  or 
whether  we  will  sink  back  into  the  same 
isolationism  that  has  cost  us  so  dearly 
in  the  past. 

In  1935,  1936.  and  1937,  as  a  result  of 
the  disillusionment  stemming  from 
World  War  I  and  its  aftermath,  strict 
neutrality  laws — laws  that  specifically 
sacrificed  many  of  the  principles  for 
which  we  had  shed  blood  in  the  War  of 
1812 — were  passed  in  an  effort  to  keep 
the  Nation  from  being  dragged  into  hos- 
tilities either  declared  or  undeclared.  In 
arguing  against  the  mandatory  arms  em- 
bargo clause  that  was  to  appear  in  all 
three  bills  and  which  prevented  any  dis- 
tinction being  made  between  an  aggres- 
sor and  the  victim  of  aggression.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  noted,  in  1935, 
that  no  legislature  or  executive  could  an- 
ticipate all  contingencies  and  that  the 
coiu^e  of  history  was: 

.  .  .  Pilled  with  unforeseeable  situations 
that  call  for  some  flexibility  of  action. 

How  right  he  was.  By  1939  we  found 
these  strict  neutrality  laws  out  of  touch 
with  the  circumstances.  In  late  1939  a 
revised  neutrality  law  had  to  be  enacted 
in  order  to  help  keep  the  forces  of  free- 
dom from  being  crushed  by  the  driving 
force  of  Nazi  tyrarmy. 

Now  in  the  wake  of  our  deep  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  we  find  ourselves  suf- 
fering from  a  disillusionment  not  unlike 
that  of  the  1930's.  Not  surprisingly,  per- 
haps, we  find  ourselves  considering  an- 
other piece  of  legislation  more  specific 
and  more  restrictive  than  the  neutral- 
ity laws  of  the  interwar  era,  and  with  the 
same  goal  in  mind — to  keep  us  out  of  an 
undeclared  war.  But,  worthy  as  that  goal 
may  be,  history  should  remind  us  of  the 
impracticality  of  trying  to  achieve  it  by 
means  of  restrictive  legislation. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  need  flexi- 
bility to  meet  the  challenges  of  this  mod- 
em nuclear  age. 

The  key  to  flexibility  in  foreign  affairs 
lies  in  the  number  of  options  that  a  na- 
tion can  exercise.  This  bill  not  only  dras- 
tically reduces  our  options,  but  it  tells 
the  world  just  what  they  are.  Other  na- 
tions, knowing  in  advance  how  we  will 
respond  to  most  any  given  situation,  can 
be  expected  to  take  maximum  advantage 
of  us.  The  threat  to  the  free  world  that 
would  result  from  such  an  abnegation  of 
our  responsibilities  would  be  both  in- 
calculable and  unconscionable.  Confi- 
dence in  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  uphold  its  treaty  com- 
mitments would  be  sadly  weakened  and 
our  ability  to  negotiate  effectively  in  cru- 
cial matters  would  be  severely  hampered. 
Any  nation,  whose  reaction  to  a  given 
situation  can  be  predicted  in  advance,  is 
In  a  weak  bargaining  position  indeed. 

These  reasons  alone  should  be  more 
than  sufficient  cause  for  the  defeat  of  this 
bill. 

But  there  are  other  reasons — specific 
compelling  reasons— for  believing  that 
this  legislation  is  unwise.  First  of  all  it 
would  rock  the  NATO  alliance  to  Its  very 
foundations.  Despite  the  recently  passed 
amendment  that  permits  members  of  the 
U5.  Armed  Forces  to  participate  with 
military  personnel  of  other  nations  in 
headquarters  operations  of  high  level 
military  commands— like  NATO— the 
bill  would  not  seem  to  permit  redeploy- 
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ment  movement  of  U.S.  troops;  first,  to 
counter  enemy  buildups:  second,  to  head 
off  developing  crises;  or  third,  to  help 
thwart  an  attack  against  a  NATO  coun- 
try in  which  we  had  no  troops. 

Also,  the  bill  would  not  seem  to  permit 
any  Increase  in  forces  in  Europe — and 
elsewhere  for  that  matter — at  a  time  of 
crisis.  Furthermore,  if  we  were,  at  some 
time,  to  withdraw  some  of  our  troops 
from  Europe,  this  legislation  would  pre- 
vent us  from  returning  them  in  case  of 
a  Soviet  buildup.  And,  finally,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  would  not  seem  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  U.S.  forces  In  a  combined 
command  without  the  prior  approval  of 
Congress. 

Closely  related  to  the  NATO  situation 
is  the  case  of  Berlin.  We  are  deeply  com- 
mitted to  protecting  West  Berlin  from 
Communist  aggression  and  to  keeping 
open  its  lines  of  communication.  Yet.  if 
we  adopt  this  bill,  the  Commimists  could 
close  the  access  routes  to  West  Berlin 
and  we  would  be  imable  to  respond  be- 
cause such  a  blockade  would  not  mean 
an  imminent  threat  of  hostilities  imless 
we  took  remedial  action.  At  best,  then. 
West  Berlin  would  have  to  wait  for  as- 
sistance until  Congress  met,  debated  and 
passed  upon  the  matter.  By  then  it  might 
be  too  late. 

The  Middle  East  provides  another  case 
study  of  where  our  efforts  to  preserve 
peace  would  be  severely  hampered  by  re- 
strictive war  powers  legislation.  For  the 
same  reasons  that  our  troops  would  be 
precluded  from  opening  access  routes  to 
West  Berlin,  U.S.  forces  would  also  be 
unable  to  move  to  head  off  trouble  in  the 
Middle  East.  For  instance.  President  Eis- 
enhower's prompt  and  succesfull  action 
In  landing  marines  in  Lebanon  in  1957 
to  thwart  a  Communist  takeover  could 
not  be  repeated.  Nor  could  President 
Johnson's  deployment  of  the  Sixth  Fleet 
to  within  50  miles  of  the  Syrian  coast 
when  he  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  Intervene  In  the  6-day  Arab- 
Israeli  war.  With  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  being  as  volatile  as  It  is.  In- 
action could  be  far  more  dangerous  than 
action. 

Of  course,  the  Middle  East  is  not  the 
only  place  where  U.S.  military  forces 
have  been,  or  can  be,  used  to  discourage 
aggression  and  help  maintain  the  peace. 
Another  prime  example  was  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962.  None  of  us  will  ever 
forget  hearing  that  there  were  offensive 
missiles  only  90  miles  from  our  shores. 
We  will  always  remember  the  tense  days 
that  followed  while  we  instituted  a  quar- 
antine and  forced  the  Russians  to  back 
down  a  little.  But  would  such  action  be 
legal  under  the  terms  of  this  bill?  it 
could,  and  would,  be  argued  by  many 
that  such  missiles  constituted  an  im- 
minent threat  of  attack  which  would 
justify  utilization  of  our  Armed  Forces  by 
the  President,  but  many  others  would 
contend  that  a  quarantine  would  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease  the  possibil- 
ity of  hostilities.  The  ensuing  debate  is 
likely  to  lead  to  hesitancy,  xmcertainty 
and  Inaction. 

It  was  just  this  type  of  uncertainty  and 
reluctance  to  act  that  led  to  the  appease- 
ment at  Munich  in  1938.  Our  enemies 
would  certainly  do  everything  possible  to 
see  if  history  might  repeat  itself. 
Of  course,  in  such  a  situation  the  Pres 


ident  could  act,  but  under  greater  pres- 
sure than  if  this  bill  were  not  enacted 
into  law.  There  would  be  a  tendency 
either  to  be  overly  cautious  in  order  to 
avoid  a  repudiation  of  our  policy  by  Con- 
gress—with all  the  disadvantages  and 
loss  of  prestige  that  would  entail— or  to 
be  overly  eager  to  conclude  the  matter 
within  the  30-day  limit.  The  first  course 
could  lead  to  appeasement  and  the  sec- 
ond to  overkill;  neither  alternative  is  de- 
sirable and  I  would  hate  to  think  that,  by 
passing  this  bill,  we  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  chances  that  these  would  be 
the  only  possible  alternatives  In  a  crisis 
situation. 

In  looking  at  this  bill,  I  am  reminded 
of  Woodrow  Wilson's  famous  14  points. 
In  point  one  Wilson  called  for  "open 
covenants  ,  .  .  openly  arrived  at,"  there- 
by expressing  his  long  standing  and  cher- 
ished hopes  for  the  end  of  secret  negotia- 
tions. History  has  shown  time  and  time 
again  how  impractical  such  a  proposition 
is,   something   that   Wilson   discovered 
shortly  thereafter.  Secrecy  is  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  Neither 
friend  nor  foe  wants  to  have  their  pro- 
posals ah-ed  in  public  and  if  they  know 
that  this  will  be  a  prerequisite  to  the 
United  States  taking  any  military  action 
then  they  are  going  to  be  much  less  like- 
ly to  negotiate  or  to  make  agreements 
with  the  United  States.  Also,  any  stra- 
tegic redevelopment  of  forces  we  might 
make  to  assist  our  diplomacy  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  meaningless  bluff.  Further- 
more, the  public  debate  that  would  have 
to  ensue  before  any  action  of  some  con- 
sequence and  duration  were  taken  would 
cause  uimecessary  uncertainty  at  home, 
would  create  a  loss  of  confidence  in  our 
willpower  abroad,  would  give  our  enemies 
a  much  greater  opportunity  to  manipu- 
late our  response— as  Hanoi  is  ti-ying  to 
do  right  now — and  surely  would  cause 
other  nations  to  misread  our  intentions 
imder  almost  any  circumstances.  More- 
over, heated  public  debate  will,  of  course, 
be  reflected  in  Congress  and  could  give 
rise  to  delaying  and  filibuster  tactics  by 
a  small  minority  that  could  effectively 
prevent  us  from  taking  any  meaningful 
action.  All  this  must  be  an  immensly 
comforting  prospect  to  the  Russians  and 
Chinese.  They  certainly  are  not  going  to 
engage  in  any  debate  or  negotiation  if 
they  do  not  have  to,  and  they  surely  will 
benefit  from  any  reduction  In  the  fiexl- 
bility  of  our  position  or  any  indication 
that  we  are  not  going  to  contest  their  ex- 
pansionist ambitions  in  the  Middle  East, 
Southeast  Asia  or  elsewhere.  If  I  were 
them,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Which  brings  me  to  some  of  the  specific 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Section  2,  as  I 
noted  last  Friday,  presents  a  view  of  the 
President's  powers  as  chief  executive  of- 
ficer and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  that  is  far  more  narrow 
and  simplistic  than  the  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  or  those  who  followed  in 
their  footsteps  had  In  mind.  The  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  an  effective  for- 
eign policy  or  providing  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States  in  these  fast  chang- 
ing times,  implies  that  the  President  have 
much  more  freedom  of  action  than  the 
authors  of  this  bill  admit. 

Section  3(2)  provides  only  that  an  at- 
tack or  an  imminent  threat  of  attack  on 
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U.S.  Forces  outside  the  United  States  be 
repelled.  It  says  nothing  about  retalia- 
tion for  such  an  attack  by  enemy  forces 
and,  if  left  imchanged,  might  prohibit 
such  retaliation.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
nation  so  limiting  its  responses  and  so 
encouraging  enemies  to  test  its  willpower 
at  the  expense  of  its  forces. 

Section  3(3)  has  an  equally  serious 
problem.  This  section  provides  for  action 
only  when  the  lives  of  U.S.  citizens,  in  a 
foreign  country  with  Its  express  consent, 
are  subject  to  direct  and  Immediate 
danger  beyond  the  power  of  the  host 
coimtry  to  control.  But,  what  about  the 
liberties  of  such  U.S.  citizens  abroad? 
Are  we  going  to  say  explicitly  in  advance 
that,  while  their  lives  may  not  be  en- 
dangered, hostile  forces  can  throw  them 
Into  prison  et  cetera  with  threat  of  re- 
sponse from  the  United  States?  Certainly 
our  citizens  have  a  right  to  expect  a  bit 
more  than  that  from  their  government; 
at  the  very  least  U.S.  forces  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  assist  in  evacuating 
them  from  a  country  in  time  of  crisis  that 
threatens  their  liberty. 

Section  3(4)  casts  serious  doubts  about 
our  willingness  to  uphold  our  treaty  obli- 
gations. Not  only  is  our  ability  to  use  our 
armed  forces  as  a  peace  keeping  deter- 
rent practically  eliminated,  but  our  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  live  up  to  our 
treaty  obligations  is  brought  into  ques- 
tion. At  present,  none  of  our  treaties 
can  be  implemented  luiless  "constitu- 
tional requirements"  are  met;  to  go 
further  and  say  no  future  treaty  can  be 
implemented  without  specific  legislative 
authorization  for  use  of  our  armed  forces 
and  to  attempt  to  apply  this  requirement 
to  existing  treaties  is  not  likely  to  imbue 
our  allies  with  much  faith  In  our  stated 
Intentions  to  stand  by  them.  Can  we  ex- 
pect, if  we  do  this,  that  other  nations  of 
the  free  world  will  have  as  much  confi- 
dence in  our  word  or  will  be  very  willing 
to  work  with  us  In  the  future?  We  should 
not  be  surprised  if  some  of  them  would 
seek  an  accommodation  with  our  foes,  as 
a  practical  matter  of  survival,  if  we  Indi- 
cate we  are  willing  to  respond  to  ag- 
gression in  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
circumstances. 

The  30  day  provision  in  section  5,  in 
addition  to  raising  constitutional  ques- 
tions, is  imduly  restrictive.  Is  it  our  in- 
tention that  the  President  to  be  limited 
to  taking  emergency  action  in  defense  of 
the  United  States  for  only  a  30-day  period 
without  congressional  approval?  In  days 
gone  by,  this  might  have  been  more  prac- 
tical, but  In  this  day  of  nuclear  warfare 
It  Is  a  possibility — admittedly  an  un- 
pleasant one  but  one  which  must  real- 
istically be  faced  up  to — that  Congress 
could  not  convene  in  30  days.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  amendment  passed  April  5, 
while  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  does 
not  substantially  alter  the  situation, 
even  In  the  dire  circumstances  just  men- 
tioned. And,  of  course,  this  amendment 
does  nothing  to  ameliorate  the  aforemen- 
tioned restrictions  against  the  President 
exercising  his  judgment  in  foreign  policy 
and  national  defense  matters. 

As  for  section  8 — the  separability 
clause — It,  like  the  three  amendments 
added  to  the  bill  by  Its  sponsors  last  week. 
Indicates  to  me  that  even  the  supporters 


of  this  bill  have  questions  about  both  the 
constitutionality  and  the  practical  im- 
plications of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

This  uncertainty  on  the  bill  indicates 
to  me  the  undesirability  of  trying  to 
write  up  a  neat  set  of  specific  rules  and 
regulations  to  cover  circiunstances  that 
none  of  us  can  anticipate.  In  this  regard 
I  am  particularly  struck  by  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  argimient  presented  by 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  In  the  Febru- 
ary 5,  1972,  Issue  of  New  Republic.  Re- 
ferring to  those  pre -World  War  n  neu- 
trality acts.  Schlesinger  noted  that  this 
bill,  if  it  had  been  in  effect  all  along, 
"probably  would  have  prevented  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  from  protecting  the  Brit- 
ish lifeline  against  Nazi  submarines — 
and  •  •  •  It  probably  would  not  have  pre- 
vented President  Johnson  from  escalat- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam."  In  view  of  the 
overwhelming  congressional  support  for 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  in  1964,  as 
compared  to  the  strong  isolationist  senti- 
ments prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  I  think  this 
to  be  an  accurate  assessment.  There  cer- 
tainly is  no  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that  Congress  would  be  any  less 
likely  to  "shoot  from  the  hip."  as  Sen- 
ator Javits  has  put  it,  than  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Con- 
gress cannot  keep  on  top  of  events  and 
be  in  a  position  to  make  quick  decisions 
the  way  the  President  can  and  should. 
It  is  understandable  that  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  confiict  should 
evoke  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  to 
reduce  the  warmaking  powers  of  the 
President.  However,  Congress  must  share 
the  responsibility  for  the  confiict;  it  had 
the  opportunity  to  say  "no"  to  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  it  could,  at  any 
time,  have  reduced  the  funding  for  the 
war  and  It  could  have  refused  to  author- 
ize the  increase  In  our  Armed  Forces 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  conflict.  These 
powers,  in  addition  to  the  power  to  de- 
clare war,  are,  if  used,  effective  checks 
on  the  warmaking  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. But,  at  the  same  time,  these  checks 
do  not  deprive  the  Nation  with  the  flex- 
ibility it  needs  to  meet  the  constant 
challenges  of  the  modem  world.  By  leav- 
ing intact  the  system  of  shared  responsi- 
bilities not  explicitly  circumscribed  in 
advance  by  legislation — a  system  that 
has  worked  so  well  for  almost  200  years — 
we  enable  the  President  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy,  promote  national  security 
and  handle  the  mutlitude  of  crises,  that 
require  action  but  which  are  not  serious 
enough  to  occasion  a  declaration  of  war, 
in  an  effective  manner.  And,  we  lose 
nothing. 

In  fact,  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
issue,  and  by  indicating  that  we  expect 
to  be  informed.  Congress  has  made  a 
positive  contribution  toward  an  effective 
partnership  in  this  all  important  area  of 
decisionmaking. 

History  has  repeatedly  shown  the  folly 
of  a  nation  committing  itself  to  a  spe- 
ciflc  course  of  action  before  the  fact. 
History,  in  more  recent  times,  has  also 
shown  that  retreating  Into  Isolationism 
defeats  the  very  cause  of  peace  that  it 
is  intended  to  serve.  The  course  of  his- 
tory has  also  made  us  a  world  power 
and  as  such,  has  given  us  certain  re- 
sponsibilities, most  particularly  to  those 
around  the  world  who  share  our  ideal  of 


freedom.  We  ctinnot  simply  turn  our 
backs  on  these  responsibilities  or  give  the 
appearance  of  turning  our  backs.  To  do 
so  would  only  confuse  our  allies  around 
the  world,  sow  the  seed  of  doubt  at  home, 
and  give  those  who  do  not  believe  In 
liberty  and  freedom  a  golden  opportunity 
to  satisfy  their  expansionist  aims  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  do. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind  I  strongly 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  bill.  It  would  be 
a  most  unfortunate  precedent  and  one 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 
I  also  commend  to  the  Senate  a  column 
written  on  this  bill  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
Crawford  which  appears  in  the  April  11, 
1972  issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Hot-Stove"  Legislation:  Biu,  Woitld  Cues 
Wabmaking  Power  of  Past  Presidents 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

Congress  is  now  working  on  a  law  to  pre- 
vent Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  from 
involving  the  United  States  In  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam.  Since  the  effort  comes 
ten  years  or  so  late,  the  law's  sponsors  ex- 
plain that  their  object  Is  to  forestaU  "an- 
other Vietnam." 

The  chance  that  any  President  would  so 
Ignore  tragic  experience  as  to  undertake 
again  anything  remotely  like  the  Vietnam 
intervention  is  about  the  same  as  the  chance 
that  a  chUd  who  has  burned  his  hand  on  a 
hot  stove  would  do  the  same  thing  a  second 
time. 

Yet  there  is  always  someone,  after  a  burn- 
ing, who  feels  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  hot  stoves.  This  time  it  is  Sen.  Jacob 
Javits  of  New  York,  author  of  the  so-called 
war  powers  bill,  now  under  debate  in  the 
Senate  and  scheduled  for  a  vote  today.  Hla 
measure  seems  to  have  majority  support  In 
the  Senate,  though  perhaps  not  in  the 
House.  In  any  case,  a  presidential  veto  la 
virtually  certain  if  it  gets  as  far  as  the 
White  House. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  hot-stove  legisla- 
tion has  been  handled  by  Congress.  After 
the  first  world  war  and  a  Senate  investiga- 
tion of  "merchants  of  death",  the  House  and 
Senate  wrote  a  set  of  neutrality  laws  to  pre- 
vent President  WUson.  then  long  dead,  from 
involving  the  U.S.  in  a  European  war. 

The  effect  of  these  laws  wiw  to  hamstring 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  attempt  to  help 
contain  Adolph  Hitler  before  the  Nazis 
could  overrun  all  of  Europe  and  precipitate 
another  world  war.  Obvloxisly.  Hitler  posed 
a  different  and  more  serious  threat  to  the 
world  than  Kaiser  WUhelm  had.  Fortu- 
nately, Roosevelt,  before  It  was  too  late, 
found  ways  through,  over  and  around  the 
neutrality  laws. 

What  the  Javits  blU  would  do  Is  limit  a 
President's  authority  to  employ  armed 
forces  abroad.  In  emergencies  he  could  order 
the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  or  Marine  Corps, 
or  all  four,  into  action  overseas.  But  he 
could  not  keep  them  in  action  for  more  than 
30  days  without  specific  congressional  sanc- 
tion. Pending  amendments  would  not  sub- 
stantially change  the  purpose  and  thrust  of 
the  legislation. 

Opponents  argue  that  the  war  powers  bUl, 
like  the  neutrality  laws,  however  well  inten- 
tloned.  would  only  stralghtjacket  future  ad- 
ministrations by  undertaking  to  anticipate 
unpredictable  international  developmenta 
They  even  doubt  the  constitutionality  of 
the  proposed  redistribution  or  war-making 
powers.  Why,  they  ask.  change  a  system 
that  has  served  the  nation  well  for  almost 
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200  years?  Why  abandon  flexibility  In  favor 
of  rigidity  at  a  time  wben  world  aSalrs  are 
as  chaotic  as  they  are  now? 

Proponents  counter  with  the  argument 
that  Vietnam  has  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  "redressing"  the  balance  of  war  pow- 
ers between  Congress  and  the  President.  The 
Constitution  gives  Congress  the  exclusive 
right  to  declare  war  but  the  present  war 
has  never  been  declared.  It  has  been  fought 
by  executive  decree.  What  this  overlooks  Is 
that  this  country  has  engaged  In  armed  con- 
flict more  than  200  times,  going  all  the  way 
back  to  George  Washington,  even  though 
Congress  has  declared  war  only  five  times. 
A  balance  that  never  has  existed  can't  be 
redressed. 

Not  all  members  of  the  Senate  have  made 
up  their  minds  about  war  pKJwers.  Some  of 
them  consider  the  Javlts  bill  Innocuous  on 
the  assumption  that  Congress  would  never 
In  any  conceivable  circumstance  pull  the  rug 
from  under  a  President  once  U.S.  military 
forces  were  committed.  They  point  out  that 
Congress  already  has  ample  authority  to 
stop  an  American  shooting  war.  Its  control 
of  the  purse  strings  could  have  been  used 
to  stop  American  operations  In  Vietnam  at 
any  point. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  Bay  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  In  1964  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes  In  the  Senate  and  none  In  the 
House  It  was  approving  President  Johnson's 
escalation  as  surely  as  It  could  have  with 
the  Javlts  bill  In  effect.  Within  a  year,  more- 
over, Johnson  asked  for  an  additional  $700 
million  for  Vietnam  operations  In  a  message 
specifically  Inviting  Congress  to  wlthold  the 
funds  If  It  disapproved  of  his  war  policy. 
Again  the  approving  vote  was  almost  unani- 
mous. 

Several  senators  are  skeptical  of  the  no- 
tion that  Congress  would  be  more  restrained 
than  a  President  In  the  face  of  provocation. 
It  never  has  been  in  the  past,  not  even  In 
the  case  of  Vietnam.  Some  of  the  skeptics 
will  nevertheless  vote  for  the  Javlts  bill. 
Such  a  vote  for  them  will  be  a  gesture  de- 
noting second  thoughts  ai>out  Vietnam.  A 
post  facto  vote  against  an  unpopular  war 
can't  do  them  any  barm. 

Both  advocates  and  foes  of  the  Javlts  bill 
are  convinced  that  It  Is  the  most  Important 
legislation  Congress  will  consider  at  this  ses- 
sion. Advocates  believe  It  can  help  heal  the 
Vietnam  sickness  that  has  Infected  Ameri- 
can society.  Foes  are  equally  convinced  that 
It  would  undermine  this  country's  diplo- 
matic credibility.  Yet  Senate  debate  on  the 
Issue  has  attracted  a  minimum  of  attention 
from   media   and   public. 

Perhaps  this  Is  because,  like  all  debates  on 
Constitution-related  questions,  this  one  has 
been  serious  and  unspectacular.  War  powers 
lack  the  spice  of  an  ITT  Investigation.  Indlf- 
ference  may  be  partially  explained,  too,  by 
doubts  that  Congress  could  pass  the  Javlts 
bill  over  a  presidential  veto.  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers,  obviously  speaking 
for  the  White  House,  has  challenged  both 
the  validity  and  the  practicality  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

However,  neither  In  floor  debate  nor  In 
Roger's  statements  has  the  most  telling 
cloak-room  argument  against  the  bill  been 
mentioned.  It  Is  that  passage  would  be  re- 
garded by  America's  allies  as  a  signal  that 
Chairman  William  Pulbrlght  and  his  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  committee  are  about  to 
assume  control  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Fulbright  has  been  taking  positions  so  ex- 
treme and  so  suggestive  of  an  American 
retreat  Into  Isolationism  that  they  frighten 
friendly  world  caplibals. 

He  regards  American  overseas  broadcasts 
as  relics  of  a  cold  war  that  never  shoxUd 
have  been  a  war.  He  proposes  to  cut  off 
funds  for  Vietnam  as  It  faces  the  threat  of 
extermination  by  an  Invading  army.  His  re- 
cent article  In  the  New  Yorker,  "In  Thrall  to 
Fear,"  ajrgues  that  American  Intransigence 


was  primarily  responsible  for  the  enmity  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  after  the  second 
world  war.  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  Cuban  mis- 
siles, be  writes,  were  merely  a  gesture  of  ap- 
peasement for  the  benefit  of  unhappy  Soviet 
generals. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Unanswered  Practical  and  CONSTrrcrriONAi. 

Qttzstions  Remaining  in  the  War  Powers 

Bill 

(Statement  by  Senator  Goldwater) 
There  are  at  least  21  grave  practical  and 
constitutional  problems  remaining  In  the  war 
powers  bill,  with  Implications  that  could 
seriously  endanger  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

1.  "Shows  of  force"  and  other  mere  de- 
ployments of  the  Armed  Forces  are  prohibited 
by  the  bill.  The  sending  of  reinforcements  to 
Berlin,  such  as  occurred  In  1961,  would  be 
barred  because  It  Involves  a  definite  risk  of 
combat. 

No  matter  how  much  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  protest,  the  specific  language  of  their  bill 
would  bar  a  show  of  force  In  trouble  areas. 
The  broad  prohibition  of  section  3  prevents 
the  Introduction  of  troops  Into  situations 
whenever  imminent  Involvement  In  hostili- 
ties is  indicated.  The  only  exception  to  this 
general  prohibition  Is  when  the  nation  or  our 
troops  are  already  under  attack  or  a  direct 
and  Imminent  threat  of  attack.  If  our  forces 
are  not  under  any  threat  in  their  present  po- 
sition 80  long  as  they  keep  out  of  the  trouble 
spot,  there  Is  no  authority  for  them  to  go 
Into  action,  but  there  Is  a  prohibition  against 
them  being  moved  Into  the  hot  spot. 

In  other  words,  one  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  keep  United  States  forces  away  from  hot 
spots  where  a  hostility  might  ensue.  This  Is 
quite  evident  from  early  statements  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  as  to  their  purposes.  For 
example,  during  the  Senate  hearings.  Arthur 
Goldberg  interpreted  the  bill  as  applying 
to  deployments.  Senator  Javlts  agreed.  The 
exchange  reads : 

"Mr.  Goldberg.  Widespread  deployments  of 
troops  without  explicit  Congressional  au- 
thority raises  to  me  Constitutional  questions 
because  of  the  danger  of  it  leading  to  war, 
and  that  is  covered  by  the  resolution  Sena- 
tor Javlts  has  been  working  out  with  Senator 
Eagleton. 

"Senator  Javtts.  Right. 

"Mr.  Goldberg.  Deployment  is  a  great  prob- 
lem and  I  believe  Congress  Is  the  body  to 
authorize  substantial  deployment  of  troops. 
I  don't  believe  that  that  power  is  vested  In 
the  President  by  his  role  as  Commander  In 
Chief." 

In  his  law  review  article  discussing  the 
war  powers  bill.  Senator  Spong,  a  cosponsor 
stated  that  the  effort  to  reinvest  Congress 
with  a  role  In  vise  of  force  policy  "would 
require  that  Congress  have  a  voice  in  the  de- 
ployment of  troops." 

Senator  Spong  added:  "The  probability  of 
war  Is  closely  related  to  the  deployment  of 
troops.  The  deployment  of  troops  often  In- 
creases the  chances  for  conventional  war  and 
conventional  war  Increases  the  prospect  for 
nuclear  reliance." 

The  sponsors  now  seek  to  retract  these 
statements,  but  the  record  is  clear  that  the 
sponsors  themselves  originally  construed 
their  bill  to  cover  deployments. 

2.  The  bill  uses  three  totally  different  ways 
of  describing  what  constitutes  an  "immi- 
nent threat."  The  sponsors  have  never  given 
an  explanation  of  what  the  difference  Is  be- 
tween "Imminent"  as  used  in  one  place  and 
as  used  In  another. 

Section  2,  relating  to  purpose  and  policy, 
states  that  the  bill  "is  not  Intended  to  en- 


croach upon  the  recognized  powers  of  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  Chief 
Executive,  ...  to  respond  to  attacks  or  the 
imminent  threat  of  attacks  upon  the  United 
States,  including  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, to  repeal  attacks  or  forestall  the  im- 
minent threat  of  attacks  against  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opening  words  of 
section  3,  relating  to  the  situations  where 
the  President  Is  prohibited  from  using  the 
Armed  Forces,  refers  to  "situations  where 
imminent  Involvement  in  hostilities  Is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances." 

In  contrast,  sections  3(1)  and  (2).  relat- 
ing to  emergencies  where  the  President  can 
use  the  Armed  Forces,  contain  the  entirely 
different  words  "to  forestall  the  direct  and 
imminent  threat"  of  attack. 

When  Is  an  attack  "Imminent"  but  not 
"direct  and  Imminent"?  When  Is  our  Im- 
minent Involvement  In  hostUlties  "clearly 
Indicated"  but  the  threat  of  attack  against 
our  forces  not  "direct  and  Imminent"? 

3.  United  States  forces  cannot  be  used 
in  defense  against  a  threat  which  poses  an 
Indirect  and  future  danger  to  the  United 
States,  even  if  the  safety  of  the  nation  will 
ultimately  be  at  stake. 

In  the  case  of  an  attack  on  Israel,  for  ex- 
ample, where  no  United  States  troops  are 
now  stationed,  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  taking  any  action  to 
prevent  the  overrun  of  a  country,  whose  loss 
would  vitally  affect  the  world  balance  of 
power  In  the  future. 

Professor  Alexander  Bickel.  who  is  credited 
by  the  Committee  in  its  report  with  offering 
the  definitive  testimony  relating  to  the  "di- 
rect and  imminent  threat"  clause,  defined 
the  term  as  applying  only  to  situations 
where  an  attack  on  the  United  States  might 
occur  Immediately,  today  or  tomorrow. 

He  said:  "So  somebody  drops  an  atomic 
bomb  on  Paris  or  somebody  marches  In  to 
Paris,  It  Is,  I  think.  Constitutionally  open 
to  the  President,  and  I  take  It  Senator  Javlts 
agrees  it  Is  open  under  his  bill,  for  him  to 
say,  'I  know  what  that  means;  that  means 
that  tomorrow  morning  they  are  coming  at 
us.  I  am  going  to  react  to  that  threat,"  the 
way  after  all  President  Kennedy  reacted  to 
what  was  only  a  threat  Implicit  In  the  Cuban 
situation." 

Also,  Senator  Spong  Indicated  how  re- 
stricted a  view  he  took  of  the  term  "Immi- 
nent" In  an  exchange  at  the  hearings  with 
Attorney  William  D.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rogers  had 
Just  reconunended  that  the  bill  be  reworded 
to  specifically  allow  the  President  to  forestall 
an  Imminent  attack,  as  well  as  an  actual 
attack. 

Senator  Spong  asked,  "But  you  are  dis- 
tinguishing  Imminent   attack   from   future 
attack. 
"Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

"Senator  Spong.  Now,  you  know  the  word 
'future'  Is  used  In  the  Stennls  and  Bentsen 
legislation. 

"Mr.  Rogers.  Future  nuclear,  I  think. 
"Senator  Spong.  Future  attack.  He  can  act 
to  repel  what  he  believes  to  be  future.  I 
think  there  is  a  distinction  here.  Imminent. 
I  look  at  as  something  much  more  likely  to 
occur." 

Thus,  the  Floor  manager  of  the  bill  ex- 
plained that  his  Interpretation  of  "immi- 
nent" attack  excluded  the  idea  of  a  "future" 
attack. 

4.  The  bin  will  undermine  the  credibility 
of  our  mutual  defense  agreements,  in  partic- 
ular NATO. 

Professor  Richard  B.  Morris,  who  testified 
In  support  of  the  bill,  nevertheless  wrote  to 
Senator  Eagleton  of  his  fears  that  NATO 
might  be  damaged  by  the  bUl.  In  his  letter, 
sent  after  his  original  testimony,  Professor 
Morris  warned:  "I  might  add  that  the  effect 
covild  conceivably  be  mischievous  were  Con- 
gress at  this  time  to  decide,  for  example,  that 
NATO  was  not  self -executing.  Such  a  reso- 
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lutlon  might  encourage  the  aggressive  forces 
In  Europe  who  would  no  longer  see  in  NATO 
an  effective  deterrent  to  their  expansionist 
alms." 

5.  The  30-day  limit  of  the  bUl,  after  which 
troops  cannot  be  used,  even  In  emergency 
situations.  Is  unreaJlstlc  and  dangerous. 

By  allowing  Congress  to  veto  the  President's 
Judgment  that  continued  defensive  measures 
are  required  after  30  days,  Congress  is  estab- 
lishing Itself  as  635  Oommander-ln-Chlefs, 
something  the  Founding  Fathers  never  In- 
tended. 

6.  The  provision  cH  the  bill  calling  for  a 
vote  within  30  days  If  the  emergency  xise  of 
troops  Is  to  continue  Is  potentially  danger- 
ous as  a  vehicle  for  leading  the  nation  Into 
total  war. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  argue  that  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  legislate  concerning  the 
making  of  war  and  the  President  has  no 
power  to  contravene  such  legislation.  Accord- 
ing to  this  principle,  the  President  would  be 
required  to  engage  the  country  Into  broader 
hostilities  than  he  wishes  In  the  event  Con- 
gress passed  a  continuing  authorization 
which  Included  a  directive,  for  example,  that 
the  United  States  Invade  an  enemy  nation, 
rather  than  blockade  it,  as  in  the  Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crisis. 

7.  The  bill  leaves  In  doubt  the  will  of  the 
United  States  to  act  under  the  outstanding 
area  resolutions. 

The  bill  states  that  no  provision  of  law 
now  In  force  shall  be  construed  as  authority 
for  PresldentlSLl  action  unless  It  "specifically 
authorizes"  the  Introduction  of  troops  In  hoe- 
tllltles.  What  does  this  do  to  the  Middle  East 
Resolution  which  declares  merely  that  the 
United  States  "Is  prepared"  to  use  armed 
forces  "consonant"  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States?  The  authors  of  the  bill 
contend  that  the  term  "constitutional  proc- 
esses," as  used  in  our  mutual  defense  treat- 
ies, means  that  no  authority  for  action  is 
granted  \inless  the  President  returns  to  Con- 
gress for  additional  power.  Accepting  this 
Interpretation,  the  Middle  East  Resolution 
must  be  repealed  by  the  language  of  the  bill, 
notwithstanding  the  denials  of  the  sponsors. 

8.  It  Is  doubtful  the  United  States  could 
participate  in  international  humanitarian 
missions. 

The  bill  provides  specific  authority  only  for 
the  pvirpose  of  rescuing  American  citizens 
and  nationals.  No  express  authority  is  granted 
for  Joint  missions  such  as  the  1964  Congo 
rescue  operation,  when  the  major  purpose 
was  the  evacuation  of  non-Americans,  only 
3%  of  those  saved  being  Americans. 

9.  The  bill  provides  no  authority  for  imme- 
diate action  leading  toward  the  rescue  of 
United  States  citizens  hijacked  on  an  air- 
craft Willie  it  is  still  in  flight. 

The  "high  seas"  do  not  include  the  "blue 
skies." 

10.  It  seems  doubtful  the  President  could 
protect  United  States  fishing  vessels  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  another  nation. 

It  Is  well-settled  under  international  law 
that  the  term  "high  seas"  does  not  include 
the  waters  known  as  "territorial  waters."  In 
fact,  the  two  terms  are  given  mutually  ex- 
clusive definitions  by  the  two  1958  Geneva 
Conventions  on  the  High  Seas  and  the  Ter- 
ritorial Seas.  Accordingly,  the  bill  Is  am- 
biguous as  to  bow  it  would  apply  to  situa- 
tions, such  as  Equador  and  Peru,  where  there 
are  claims  of  a  200  mile  territorial  sea. 

11.  There  is  no  authority  under  the  bill  for 
the  protection  of  United  States  civilians  on 
vessels  In  international  straits. 

Again,  the  term  "high  seas"  is  given  a 
meaning  under  international  law  that  Is 
entirely  different  from  "international 
straits." 

12.  The  bill  prohibits  any  action  by  the 
President  designed  to  forestaJI  an  attack  or 
the  threat  of  an  attack  against  the  economic 
position  of  the  United  States. 
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The  bill  specifically  restricts  defensive  ac- 
tion to  situations  where  there  is  an  actual 
armed  attack  upon  the  physical  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  or  upon 
our  Armed  Forces.  If  an  enemy  should  take 
the  Suez  Canal,  or  the  Strait  oT  Malacca,  for 
example,  the  United  States  could  not  re- 
spond because  the  hostile  action  is  not  an 
attack  upon  any  actual  territory  of  the 
United  States,  although  the  attack  repre- 
sents a  serious  danger  to  the  future  economic 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

13.  The  80-day  time  restriction  on  emer- 
gency military  actions  might  pressure  a 
President  to  go  aU  out  by  resorting  to  total 
war  during  the  short  period  of  time  allowed 
him. 

During  the  bearings,  Senator  Javlts  gave 
an  indication  this  coiild  occur  by  admitting 
there  Is  nothing  In  his  bill  to  stop  it.  Sen- 
ator Javlts  stated:  "Couldn't  you  wage  a 
pretty  good  war  If  it  were  nuclear,  and  the 
President's  immediate  response  were  nu- 
clear? There  is  nothing  in  my  hill  that  stops 
him  from,  doing  that." 

14.  It  Is  impossible  to  prophesy  all  the  un- 
expected and  unlimited  variations  of  events 
when  the  President  may  need  to  take  de- 
fensive action  without  advance  Congres- 
sional approval. 

15.  The  declaration  of  war  clause  Is  an  in- 
valid basis  for  legislation  which  limits  Pres- 
idential reaction  to  foreign  dangers. 

Judge  Philip  C.  Jessup  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  was  cited  by  Senator 
Javits  as  being  In  support  of  his  bill,  never- 
theless wrote  that  "the  concept  of  'declara- 
tion of  war'  ...  Is  now  an  outmoded  con- 
cept." He  added,  "Because  of  my  belief  about 
the  lack  of  real  legal  relevance  of  the  declara- 
tion in  these  times,  I  would  hesitate  to  tie 
new  legislation  so  tightly  to  the  'declaration 
of  war'  clause  of  the  Constitution." 

Declarations  were  already  outmoded  In  tho 
18th  Century,  as  is  proven  by  Hamilton's 
statement  In  the  Federalist  No.  25  that  decla- 
rations of  war  were  then  falling  Into  dis- 
use. 

16.  The  power  "to  declare  vrar"  has  never 
meant  the  same  thing  as  the  sole  power  "to 
commence  war." 

Samuel  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  which  was  the  dictionary  in 
vogue  in  the  United  States  in  the  1780's,  de- 
fines "declare"  as  simply  meaning  "to  make 
known"  or  "to  proclaim."  On  the  other  hand, 
"to  make"  was  defined  as  "to  create"  or  "to 
bring  Into  any  state  or  condition." 

Thus,  when  the  Constitutional  Convention 
struck  out  "make"  from  the  Constitutional 
draft  and  substituted  In  Its  place  "declare," 
It  removed  from  Congress  the  power  to  bring 
the  country  into  the  state  of  war  and  left 
it  with  only  the  power  to  proclaim  Its  purpose 
of  supp)ortlng  a  war.  The  term  was  never  con- 
strued as  being  an  "all-Inclusive"  way  of  en- 
gaging in  war. 

17.  The  necessary  and  proper  clause  does 
not  give  Congress  the  power  to  restrict  the 
President  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 

The  Library  of  Congress  compiled  a  report 
in  1972  which  found  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional for  Congress  to  act  under  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  clause  to  restrict  a  Presiden- 
tial prerogative.  The  Library  concluded  that 
Congress  may  act  to  aid  the  President  In  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  but  not  restrict 
blm. 

18.  There  is  not  a  single  statutory  prece- 
dent for  the  war  powers  bUl. 

The  recent  Cooper-Church  Amendments  do 
no  more  than  translate  into  statutory  form 
President  Nixon's  own  pledges  not  to  Involve 
American  ground  oomI:..t  forces  in  Thailand 
or  Laos.  In  fact,  President  Nixon  has  included 
the  same  provision  in  his  own  last  two  de- 
fense budgets. 

Again,  the  provision  aimed  at  the  non- 
introduction  of  additional  ground  combat 
forces  into  Cambodia  merely  spells  out  what 
President  Nixon  already  says  his  policy  is. 


The  provision  expressly  declares  that  It  Is 
in  line  with  the  Intention  of  the  President. 
Nor  are  the  two  Mansfield  amendments  of 
1971  any  precedent.  As  enacted,  these  provi- 
sions merely  "request"  the  President  to  im- 
plement a  policy  of  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
Chlna.  The   amendments  are   not  binding. 

19.  Historical  practice  has  conclusively 
established  the  validity  of  Presidential  reac- 
tions to  foreign  dangers  on  his  own  authority. 

There  have  been  201  hostilities  In  America's 
history  and  only  five  of  them  have  been  de- 
clared. Congress  never  passed  a  law  purport- 
ing to  terminate  any  of  the  196  Presiden- 
tlally-authorlzed  hostilities. 

20.  The  war  powers  bill  would  not  prevent 
another  Vietnam. 

There  are  at  least  24  statutes  In  which 
Congress  participated  Jointly  with  the  Presi- 
dent In  approving  United  States  activities  in 
Indochina,  Including  the  SEATO  Treaty  and 
the  Tonkin  Oulf  Security  Resolution. 

21.  The  war  powers  bill  might  Incite  World 
War  m  by  depriving  the  President  of  flexi- 
bility to  meet  unexpected  threats  promptly. 

Dr.  James  McGregor  Burns  and  George  Ball 
each  testified  that  war  powers  legislation 
might  lead  to  another  catastrophe  similar  to 
World  War  II,  which  an  earlier  Congress 
thought  It  had  prevented  under  the  Neutral- 
ity Acts  adopted  In  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  I. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  war  powers  legislation  and 
to  have  served  as  a  floor  manager  for  the 
bUl. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  Important  bill. 
I  believe  the  Senate  has  been  wise  in  de- 
bating it  and  would  be  wise  to  pass  it. 

Basically,  this  Is  a  simple  bill.  Those  of 
us  who  support  war  powers  legislation 
believe  that  the  war  power  is,  constitu- 
tionally, a  shared  power,  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  believed  that  both 
Congress  and  the  President  have  respon- 
sibilities in  the  use  of  U.S.  forces  abroad. 

In  this  bill  we  have  delineated  those 
powers  which  we  believe  were  granted  to 
the  President  under  the  Constitution. 
These  powers  include  the  right  to  protect 
the  United  States  against  attack  or  the 
threat  of  an  imminent  attack,  to  protect 
U.S.  forces  against  attack  or  the  threat 
of  an  imminent  attack,  to  direct  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Army  and  Navy  under  the 
Commander  in  Chief  clause  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  take  actions  to 
rescue  U.S.  citizens  in  danger  abroad. 

We  who  support  the  bill  also  believe, 
however,  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  granting  Congress  the  power 
to  declare  war  gave  Congress  the  power 
to  participate  in  use  of  force  decisions, 
not  just  the  power  to  echo  a  proclama- 
tion. In  order  to  exercise  that  power  to 
declare  war,  Congress  must,  however, 
have  a  greater  voice  in  the  decisions  to 
commit  U.S.  forces  to  hostilities  abroad. 

We  who  support  this  bill  believe  that 
Congress  has  always  had  powers  in  use 
of  force  decisions.  Congress  has,  however, 
largely  by  inaction  and  acquiescence, 
permitted  this  power  to  atrophy.  A  nat- 
ural result  has  been  that  Presidents 
throughout  our  history,  but  especially  in 
the  last  quarter  century,  have  stepped  in 
to  fill  the  vacuum.  We  have  heard  many 
times  during  this  debate  that  Presidents 
have  committed  U.S.  forces  to  hostilities 
abroad  without  a  declaration  of  war  close 
to  200  times.  We  know  from  the  very 
thorough  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Sjonington  subcommittee  on  U.S.  Secu- 
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rity  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad  that  we  have  treaty  commit- 
ments with  more  than  40  nations  in  the 
world,  that  we  have  more  than  375  major 
military  installations  and  more  than 
3.000  minor  ones  around  the  globe.  In 
view  of  this,  it  seems  quite  likely  that  oc- 
casions will  arise  in  the  future  in  which 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  com- 
mitting of  U.S.  forces  to  offensive  hostili- 
ties abroad. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
give  Congress  a  voice  in  those  decisions. 
This  bill  provides  a  procedure  and  a 
methodology  imder  which  Congress  may 
play  a  role  in  those  decisions  and  thereby 
fulfill  its  constitutional  role  of  declaring 
war. 

As  I  have  noted  a  number  of  times, 
the  pending  legislation  neither  confers 
upon  nor  detracts  from  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  President.  We  do  not 
seek  to  do  that.  We  could  not  do  that 
through  legislation.  Likewise,  the  legis- 
lation does  not  seek  to  enhance  or  di- 
minish the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress. Again,  we  could  not  do  that  by  leg- 
islation. But,  the  bill  does  seek  to  estab- 
lish the  procedures  whereby  Congress 
can  exercise  the  war  powers  granted 
to  it. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  important  for  re- 
storing a  balance  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  in  the  use  of  war  pow- 
ers. It  is  important  to  the  separation  of 
powers,  which  is  deeply  embedded  in  our 
governmental  tradition. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  important  for  reas- 
suring our  allies  throughout  the  world 
that  our  commitments  will  be  based  on 
joint  action  by  the  Congress  and  execu- 
tive branch  and  will  represent  a  more 
united  policy. 

And,  I  believe  the  bill  is  particularly 
important  for  restoring  a  faith,  a  confi- 
dence, in  our  people  that  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  will  accept  the 
responsibility  for  participating  in  those 
decisions  which  so  vitally  affect  their 
lives. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  outstanding  article  en- 
titled "The  Power  To  Make  Wars,"  writ- 
ten by  Richard  B.  Morris,  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished authority  in  the  constitu- 
tional field,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  AprU  13, 1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Power  To  Make  Waks 
(By  Richard  B.  Morris) 
Prof.  Eugene  Rostow's  recent  analysis  of 
the  Javlts-Stennls  war-powers  bill  consti- 
tutes so  serious  a  distortion  of  American  con- 
stitutional history  and  so  warped  an  Inter- 
pretation of  the  bill's  provisions  and  likely 
effects  that  It  should  not  go  unanswered. 
Nothing  In  the  bUl  Justifies  his  condemna- 
tion of  It  as  a  "bold"  bid  for  constitutional 
supremacy  unrivalled  "since  the  impeach- 
ment of  Andrew  Johnson"  nor  his  contention 
that  It  Is  based  upon  a  legal  theory  which 
would  permit  "a  plenipotentiary  Congress  to 
dominate  the  Presidency  (and  the  courts) 
more  completely  than  the  House  of  Commons 
governs  In  Great  Britain." 

This  Is  nonsense.  If  any  branch  of  the 
Government  has  usurped  the  war-making 
powers  of  the  Constitution  It  has  been  the 
executive  arm  and  not  Congress,  with  conse- 
quences that  have  proven  detrimental  to  the 
national  Interest. 
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The  Constitution  is  clear  on  Its  allocation 
of  the  war  powers.  That  docimient  clearly 
distinguishes  between  declaring  war  and 
supporting  It  on  the  one  hand,  and  conduct- 
ing Its  operations  on  the  other.  Article  I  sec- 
tion 8  vests  In  Congress  the  right  to  declare 
war  and  to  raise  and  support  armies,  but 
limits  to  a  maximum  of  two  years  the  appro- 
priation of  money  to  their  use.  On  the  other 
hand.  Article  n,  section  2  describes  the  Pres- 
ident as  Commander  In  Chief. 

Throughout  the  debates  on  the  drafting 
of  the  Constitution  and  Its  ratification  one 
finds  a  deep  concern  about  executive  usurpa- 
tion matched  by  an  equal  concern  (and  re- 
markable prescience)  that  the  war  powers 
remain  lodged  In  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  wherein  they  had  been  previ- 
ously vested  from  the  start  of  the  American 
Revolution.  At  the  same  time  the  Founding 
Fathers  made  certain  that  the  executive  arm 
which  they  were  in  the  throes  of  fashioning 
was  given  emergency  powers  for  military 
defense.  ' 

To  aUay  widespread  fears  that  the  war- 
making  powers  under  the  Constitution 
would  subvert  republican  Institutions  the 
authors  of  The  FederalUt  papers  made  a 
point  of  construing  the  President's  role  rather 
narrowly.  The  early  Presidents  used  their 
military  powers  with  caution.  Even  Wash- 
ington's authority  to  Issue  a  proclamation  of 
neutrality  seemed  moot,  James  Madison  con- 
tending that  neutrality  was  merely  the  nega- 
tive side  of  a  declaration  of  war  and  required 
Congressional  approval. 

It  Is  the  undeclared  war  now  being  waged 
In  Indochina,  not  the  prospect  of  passage  of 
the  Javlts-Stennls  bill,  which  U  damaging 
our  prestige  and  credibility  abroad,  tragically 
dividing  the  American  people,  and  diverting 
resources  from  the  most  urgent  tasks  of 
domestic  reconstruction.  In  my  considered 
Judgment  that  bill  sets  the  constitutional 
balance  true.  It  provides  urgently  needed 
clarification  of  the  warmaklng  powers  In  the 
spirit  of  the  drafters  and  ratlflers  of  the  Con- 
stitution without  hampering  the  President 
in  his  capacity  as  Commander  In  Chief  to  act 
In  defense  of  national  security. 

Professor  Rostow  and  others  protest  that 
the  Javlts-Stennls  bill  would  have  Inhibited 
the  President  In  the  Cuban  missile  con- 
frontation. They  scrupulously  avoid  men- 
tioning the  misconceived  Bay  of  Pigs  In- 
vasion or  the  dubious  intervention  In  Santo 
Domingo.  What  the  bill  seeks  to  eliminate 
are  brinkmanship  and  tutmanshlp,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  latter  strategy  all  too  evident 
In  our  recent  posture  during  the  India- 
Pakistan  war. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  disas- 
trous Involvement  in  Indochina  did  not  come 
as  a  flashing  meteor  in  the  skies  but  resulted 
from  a  state  of  political  erosion  in  that  area 
going  back  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Indubita- 
bly, during  that  considerable  period  of  time, 
there  must  have  been  some  moment  when 
the  issue  of  war  or  peace  could  have  been 
put  to  Congress  on  a  basis  more  candid  and 
substantial  than  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution. 

Instead  of  candid  communication  between 
the  executive  and  Congress  we  have  had 
unparalleled  doubletalk,  evasion,  and  con- 
cealment. We  have  seen  a  phantom  unde- 
clared war.  which  was  supposed  to  contract, 
continue  to  escalate;  one  which  was  sup- 
posed to  shorten,  spitefully  drag  on;  one 
which  now  shrinks  on  land  and  expands 
in  the  skies. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  passage  of  S.  2956,  the 
War  Powers  Act.  Perhaps  more  than 
most  measures  before  this  body,  the  bill 
currently  under  debate  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  legislate  with  the  national  in- 
terest as  the  sole  beneficiary. 

The  diverse  membership  of  its  chief 
sponsors  indicates  as  well  that  this  meas- 
ure is  motivated  neither  by  partisanship, 


by  sectional  sympathies  nor  by  private 
interests.  The  lengthy  hearings,  the  care- 
fully drawn  bill,  and  the  recent  debate 
represent  the  best  efforts  of  responsible 
legislators  to  codify  the  congressional 
and  Executive  war  powers. 

I  believe  the  measure  before  us  has 
successfully  threaded  the  path  between 
too  severely  restricting  the  President's 
ability  to  respond  to  emergencies  and 
preventing  the  present  imbalance  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  in  the  area  of  war  powers  from 
continuing  unchecked. 

For  we  have  seen  only  too  well  how  the 
past  two  decades  has  witnessed  a  funda- 
mental alteration  in  the  traditional  rela- 
tionship of  Congress  and  the  President 
Regardless  whether  one  can  point  to  in- 
stances in  the  19th  century  when  armed 
forces  were  deployed  and  hostUities  be- 
gun without  congressional  authorization, 
it  has  been  clear  that  since  1950,  the 
basic  power  to  commit  the  Nation  to  war 
without  limit  as  to  duration  or  to  extent' 
has  been  abrogated  by  the  President. 

Prom  Korea  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  finally  to  Viet- 
nam, we  have  seen  mounting  evidence  of 
the  President  unilaterally  assuming  the 
power  to  commit  the  Nation  to  war. 

The  Vietnam  war,  with  the  unbridled 
escalation  of  U.S.  troops  since  1965,  the 
extension  of  the  war  into  Cambodia  and 
Laos  and  now  the  return  to  massive 
bombing,  is  the  most  compelling  exhibit 
of  how  far  the  pendulum  has  swung  to- 
ward Presidential  decisionmaking  on 
when,  how,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances the  Nation  will  go  to  war. 

It  was  the  chief  author  of  this  meas- 
ure, Senator  Javits,  who  so  aptly  cited 
the  "convergence  of  the  President's  role 
of  conducting  the  foreign  policy  with 
his  role  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
most  potent  standing  army  the  world 
has  ever  seen  that  has  tilted  the  rela- 
tionship betwen  the  President  and  Con- 
gress so  far  out  of  balance  in  the  war 
powers  field." 

And  Presidents  and  their  spokesmen 
acknowledge  the  shift  and  assert  Its  legit- 
imacy. 

Thus.  Dean  Acheson  told  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  in  1951 : 

Not  only  has  the  President  the  authority 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  in  carrying  out  the 
broad  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  States  and 
implementing  treaties,  but  It  Is  equally  clear 
that  this  authority  may  not  be  interfered 
virith  by  the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  pow- 
ers which  it  has  under  the  Constitution. 

The  role  for  full  presidential  freedom 
of  action  was  asserted  more  boldly  in 
1965  by  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Nicholas  Katzenbach  who  viewed 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as  the 
functional  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  For  he  told  the  Congress  that  the 
resolution  was  "as  broad  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  use  of  armed  forces  for  a 
purpose  as  any  declaration  of  war  so- 
called  could  be  in  terms  of  our  internal 
constitutional  process." 

And  President  Johnson  went  even 
further,  saying  in  the  press  conference 
of  August  18,  1967.  that — 

We  stated  then,  and  we  repeat  now,  we 
did  not  think  the  resolution  was  necessary 
to  do  what  we  did  and  what  we're  doing.  .  .  ." 

For  he  viewed  the  presidential  role  as 
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Commander  in  Chief  to  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam. 

The  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion has  not  in  any  was  affected  the  view 
by  this  administration  that  the  President 
has  full  authorization  to  use  UjS.  Armed 
Forces  in  Indochina  in  any  way  he  feels 
necessary.  The  recent  bombing  escala- 
tion was  justified  as  necessary  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  troops  remaining  within  South 
Vietnam.  But  where  is  there  a  limit  to 
that  power? 

Vietnam  since  1965  represents  a  quan- 
tum jump  in  the  range  of  presidential 
war  powers.  It  represents,  as  Alexander 
Bickel  of  the  Yale  Law  School  has  noted: 

".  .  .  an  all  but  explicit  transfer  of  the 
power  to  declare  war  from  Congress,  where 
the  Constitution  lodged  It,  to  the  President, 
on  whom  the  framers  explicitly  refused  to 
confirm  It. 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
enumerates  the  war  powers  of  Congress : 

To  provide  for  the  common  defense; 

To  define  and  punish  .  .  .  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations; 

To  declare  war; 

To  raise  and  support  armies: 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  naval  forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  military 
to  execute  the  laws  .  .  .  and  repel  invasion; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining,  the  mUltla  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  President  is  given  under  article 
n,  section  2  only  the  following  author- 
ity: 

The  President  shall  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states, 
when  called  Into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States. 

The  debate  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention which  produced  that  separation 
of  powers  was  long  and  arduous.  Origi- 
nally, it  was  to  be  the  Congress  which 
would  "make"  war.  But,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, it  was  agreed  that  a  very  limited 
power  should  be  left  with  the  President, 
the  power  to  "repel  sudden  attacks." 
Therefore,  the  draft  language  was 
changed  to  provide  that  the  Congress 
have  the  power  to  "declare"  war. 

James  Madison,  perhaps  the  most  au- 
thoritative interpreter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  whose  amendment,  along  with 
Elbert  Gerry,  gave  Congress  the  power 
to  "declare"  war  rather  than  to  "make" 
it.  wrote  in  1973: 

Every  Just  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this 
subject,  admonishes  the  public  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the 
received,  and  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  power  to  declare 
war.  Including  the  power  of  Judglijg  of  the 
causes  of  war.  Is  fully  and  exclusively  vested 
in  the  legislature;  that  the  executive  has  no 
right,  in  any  case,  to  decide  the  question, 
whether  there  Is  or  Is  not  cause  for  declaring 
war;  that  the  right  of  convening  and  Inform- 
ing congress,  whenever  such  a  question  seems 
to  call  for  a  decision,  Is  all  the  right  which 
the  constitution  has  deemed  requisite  and 
proper. 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in  1801 
expounded  the  same  view  in  Talbot 
against  Seeman,  when  he  wrote: 

The  whole  powers  of  war  being,  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  vested  in  Con- 


gress, the  acts  of  that  body  alone  can  be  re- 
sorted to  as  our  guides  In  this  inquiry. 

Daniel  Webster,  during  his  service  as 
Secretary  of  State,  affirmed  that  state- 
ment when  he  wrote: 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  say  that  the 
war-making  power  in  this  Government  rests 
entirely  In  Congress;  and  that  the  President 
oan  authorize  belligerent  operations  only  in 
the  cases  expressly  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws. 

And  it  is  to  reassert  that  balance  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President  and  to 
provide  gixidance  for  the  future,  that  the 
measure  now  before  us  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

First,  it  is  important  to  Indicate  what 
it  does  not  do.  It  does  not  prevent  the 
President  from  responding  to  or  fore- 
stalling imminent  attacks  upon  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  prevent  the 
President  from  responding  to  or  fore- 
stalling imminent  attacks  upon  U.S. 
troops  abroad.  It  does  not  prevent  the 
President  from  acting  to  protect  U.S. 
citizens  endangered  by  hostilities  in  for- 
eign nations  during  their  speedy  evacua- 
tion. 

But  it  does  define  the  limits  of  that 
ability.  It  does  ensure  that  the  general 
public  view  that  Congress  has  authorized 
the  use  of  American  troops  abroad  shall 
be  based  on  fact. 

For  it  requires  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent makes  emergency  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  after  30  days,  there  must  be  con- 
gressional authorization  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  those  forces  in  hostilities. 

In  this  way.  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  "to  repel  sudden  at- 
tacks" is  codified  and  the  preservation  of 
the  power  to  commit  the  Armed  Forces 
for  any  extended  period  of  time  is  re- 
tained to  Congress. 

It  also  insures  that  there  will  be  no 
confusion  as  to  whether  there  has  been 
congressional  authorization  for  sending 
American  troops  to  war.  For  it  declares 
that  the  authority  to  employ  the  Armed 
Forces  in  hostilities  shall  not  be  inferred 
from  any  provision  of  law,  including 
appropriations,  except  where  there  is 
explicit  authorization. 

This  administration  has  challenged 
critics  of  the  war  by  noting  that  we  had 
voted  for  appropriations  and  thereby 
acceded  to  the  war  and  given  it  the 
sanction  of  congressional  concurrence. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
For  there  is  strong  unwillingness  to  deny 
to  our  soldiers  the  necessary  material 
support  to  survive  which  makes  an  ap- 
propriations bill  a  less-than-perfect 
vehicle  for  determining  congressional 
authorization. 

A  Harvard  Law  Review  article  states 
the  matter  succinctly: 

If  the  power  over  appropriations  had 
been  thought  sufficient  safeguard  against 
presidential  war  making  It  becomes  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  framers  were  so  con- 
cerned about  withholding  the  war  power 
from  the  Executive  in  the  first  place. 

If  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation 
are  to  be  committed  to  war,  if  the  pub- 
lic is  to  be  denied  funds  for  teachers  and 
doctors  to  pay  for  bombs  and  bullets,  if 
2  million  men  are  to  come  back  scarred 
physically  or  emotionally  from  the  bat- 
tlefield, then  it  must  not  be  by  the  uni- 
lateral decision  of  the  President.  It  must 


be  as  the  Constitution  requires,  with  a 
clear  statement  of  justification,  and  after 
a  full  debate  and  a  formal  decision  by 
the  Congress  to  insure  that  the  public 
is  aware  of  the  commitment  being 
assumed. 

For  without  that  authorization,  then 
the  Nation  will  endure  again  the  same 
malaise  of  the  national  spirit,  the  same 
alienation  of  the  young,  and  the  same 
doubts  as  to  our  national  purpose  which 
we  have  experienced  during  the  past  7 
years. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
war  powers  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passage  of  S.  2956.  the  war  powers  bill, 
the  Senate  would  be  making  a  most  im- 
fortunate  error.  Ironically,  this  final  vote 
indicates  that  the  critics  of  this  bill  were 
exactly  right  in  pointing  out  how  sus- 
ceptible the  Congress  is  to  political  pres- 
sures in  matters  of  this  sort — and  why 
the  principal  warmaking  power  was, 
therefore,  vested  in  the  President  by  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  have  con- 
tinually said  that  the  American  people 
expect  us  to  do  something  about  future 
Vietnams,  and  that  the  Senate  must  act 
to  restore  the  faith  of  the  people  in  our 
Government.  It  is  tragic  that  this  body 
would  sacrifice  a  constitutional  principle 
so  basic  as  the  separation  of  powers  on 
the  altar  of  expediency,  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy imagined  poUtical  needs  of  the  mo- 
ment. I  say  "imagined,"  for  I  am  certain 
that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
would  be  shocked  and  dismayed  if  they 
were  truly  aware  of  what  has  taken  place 
in  this  Chamber  today. 

It  has  been  argued  by  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  that  no  constitutional  in- 
fringement is  contained  in  this  bill  be- 
cause the  Constitution  cannot  be  amend- 
ed by  simple  act  of  Congress.  That  is 
merely  stating  a  conclusion.  It  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  can  still  try 
to  amend  the  Constitution  with  legisla- 
tion, if  it  can  get  away  with  it.  That  is 
exactly  the  case  with  S.  2956. 

I  can  fully  understand  why  the  advo- 
cates of  this  bill  did  not  want  it  exam- 
ined by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  They 
had  good  reason  to  fear  inquiry  into  its 
constitutionality.  The  more  evidence 
against  the  legality  of  this  proposal  pre- 
sented by  this  Senator  and  those  who 
supported  his  motion  to  refer  the  bill  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  more  ada- 
mant grew  the  resistance  to  the  motion. 
When  the  motion  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide a  limit  of  but  45  days  during  which 
the  Judiciary  Committee  would  consider 
this  measure,  the  resistance  to  the  mo- 
tion grew  even  stronger.  All  sorts  of  con- 
tradictory arguments  were  made  againsc 
the  motion  to  refer.  It  was  suggested  that 
45  days  was  a  paltry  time  to  invest  in 
further  study,  since  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  had  given  S.  2956  the 
benefit  of  its  thinking  for  2  years.  At  the 
same  time,  It  was  argued  that  45  days 
was  too  long,  and  would  delay  the  bill 
past  the  time  when  the  Senate  could 
act  on  it. 

Finally,  an  effort  was  made  to  reduce 
this  motion — a  purely  procedural  step — 
to  a  matter  of  substance.  It  was  argued 
that  a  vote  for  the  motion  was  a  vote 
against  the  bill,  since  one  could  not  send 
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the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with- 
out being  convinced  of  its  lack  of  con- 
stitutionality. This  was,  of  course,  utter 
nonsense.  The  motion  was  an  effort  to 
promote  further  exploration  in  the  ap- 
propriate forimi,  after  which  conclusions 
could  be  drawn  about  the  bill's  consti- 
tutionality—not before.  Having  been  de- 
nied this  opportunity,  those  of  us  in  the 
Senate  who  are  mindful  of  the  plain 
language  of  the  Constitution  and  almost 
200  years  of  legal  precedent  can  only 
conclude  that  S.  2956  is  unconstitu- 
tional—and that  the  bill's  supporters  are 
very  much  aware  of  this  fact. 

How  else  can  the  actions  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  be  explained?  Why 
the  fear  of  further  examination,  limited 
by  time?  Is  it  logical  to  throw  away  the 
chance  to  record  the  testimony  of  such 
preeminent  figures  as  Professors  Rostow 
and  McDougal  of  Yale  Law  School;  Prof. 
Arthur  Schlesinger  of  State  University  of 
New  York;  Prof.  Louis  Sohn  of  Harvard 
Law  School;  Prof.  Gordon  Baldwin  of 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School; 
former  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell;  former  presidents  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  David  Max- 
well and  Bernard  Segal;  and  a  number 
of  others — all  of  whom  have  already  ex- 
pressed grave  reservations  about  the  war 
powers  bill? 

Mr.  President,  the  supporters  of  S.  2956 
attempted  to  make  light  of  this  bill's  con- 
stitutional implications  in  several  ways, 
in  order  to  resist  the  motion  of  this  Sen- 
ator. They  argued  that  the  study  of  this 
point  had  already  been  adequately 
accomplished  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — although  only  two  pro- 
fessors of  law  testified  on  the  legislation 
before  that  committee.  While  agreeing 
that  the  bill  had  constitutional  import, 
they  claimed  it  was  no  different  in  this 
respect  than  nimierous  other  bills  passed 
by  this  body  without  reference  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Mr.  President.  To  begin  with,  the 
motion  to  refer  was  supported  with  ample 
evidence  from  noted  legal  authorities 
that  S.  2956  was  in  fact  an  attempt  to 
modify  the  Constitution  by  legislative 
act.  Further,  the  bill's  proponents  them- 
selves have  often  stated  that  this  measure 
Is  intended  to  modify  the  existing  balance 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  with  respect  to  the  war  powers. 
Is  this  not  a  truly  basic  constitutional 
question?  Is  this  not  why  the  Senate  as  a 
body  has  created  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  examine  legislation  raising 
this  very  issue?  This  bill  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  legislation  that  presents  the 
kind  of  grave  constitutional  questions 
which  mandate  a  referral  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  veto  power 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  President — just 
as  do  the  powers  which  this  bill  im- 
properly purports  to  take  away.  This 
Senator  would  not  presume  to  say  how 
the  President  should  react  if  S.  2956  is 
presented  to  him  by  the  Congress  in  its 
present  form.  Should  my  advice  be  re- 
quested, however,  I  would  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  this  bill  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional intrusion  on  the  powers  of  his 
oCBce. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
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studied  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  War  Powers  Act  with  the  greatest 
care  because  I  concur  In  the  belief  that 
we  must  reexamine,  in  the  Ught  of  oir- 
rent  realities,  the  respective  responslbil- 
iUes  of  the  President  and  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  deployment  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  for  their  commitment  to  com- 
bat. As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  has  pointed  out  in  his  thought- 
ful "Independent  Views,"  we  are  dealing 
in  a  "zone  of  twilight"  in  which  "It  is  Im- 
possible to  determine  In  every  case  the 
exact  limits  of  the  President's  power  to 
engage  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  hostilities." 

The  distinguished  Senator  frrai  Ken- 
tucky is  speaking,  of  course.  In  terms  of 
the  constitutional  considerations.  But 
there  are  other  considerations  which 
must  be  weighed  with  equal  care,  and 
these  might  be  termed  the  prudential 
considerations.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  In  their 
discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
have  emphasized  the  need  to  go  beyond 
purely  constitutional  considerations  In 
arriving  at  an  appropriate  definition  of 
the  Presidential  and  congressional  re- 
sponsibilities so  that  we  might  be  assured 
that  the  true  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  best  served.  Thus 
the  great  question  now  under  debate 
must  be  examined  on  two  fronts — the 
constitutional  as  defining  the  limits  of 
what  Congress  can  do,  and  the  prudential 
as  defining  the  limits  of  what  Congress 
ought  to  do. 

The  concerns  which  have  found  their 
focus  In  the  War  Powers  Act  are  cer- 
tainly not  new,  as  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated by  the  detailed  historical  anal- 
yses which  have  been  presented  during 
the  course  of  this  debate.  For  nearly  two 
centuries,  the  security  of  the  Republic 
has  been  maintained  by  a  combination 
of  declared  wars  and  military  initiatives 
imdertaken  on  the  authority  of  the 
President.  Yet  the  constitutional  "ten- 
sion" which  has  existed  between  the 
rights  of  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches  has  never  In  the  past  trig- 
gered a  serious  challenge  to  Presidential 
authority.  This  has  been  so,  I  think,  be- 
cause with  the  exception  of  the  Ameri- 
can operations  in  the  Philippines  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  our  earlier 
undeclared  wars  have  been  small,  and 
have  been  fought  for  well  understood 
and  limited  objectives. 

Within  the  past  two  decades,  however, 
the  United  States  has  been  involved  in  a 
new  dimension  of  imdeclared  war  in 
which  the  national  commitment  and  the 
risks  entailed  have  been  far  larger  than 
they  ever  have  been  before.  The  Korean 
and  Vietnam  wars  have  involved  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men,  have  cost  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars,  and  have  endured 
over  prolonged  periods  of  time.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  that  the  whole 
matter  of  the  respective  responsibilities 
and  authority  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  in  the  grave  matters  of 
war  and  peace  should  be  given  the  most 
careful  attention  at  this  time  in  our 
history. 

I  believe  it  is  most  important  that  the 
Congress  search  for  some  mechanism 
which  would  constrain  the  scope  and 


magnitude    of    Presldentlally    initiated 
military  operations  within  the  context  of 
some  form  of  explicit  congressional  man- 
date. This  was  the  burden  of  the  attack 
on  the  legality  of  our  Involvement  in  the 
Korean  war  which  was  made  by  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  men  ever  to  sit  in 
this  body,  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft,  Sr.  This  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  sought  to  do,  and  I  com- 
mend the  initiative  and  thought  and 
imagination  which  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has  brought  to 
bear  in  framing  the  War  Powers  Act 
His  work  and  that  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  has  been  enormously 
constructive,  and  it  has  served  to  define 
more  sharply  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  the  areas  which,  in  my  judgment, 
still  need  to  be  explored.  For  I  am  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  act  falls  to  meet  the 
prudential  and  constitutional  tests;  and 
I  am  frank  to  state  that  I  am  not  sure 
if  it  Is  possible  for  any  legislation  to  meet 
those  tests  which  rely  on  a  rigid  defini- 
tion of  the  circumstances  within  which  a 
President  can  act  on  his  own  authority. 
The    constitutional    questions    which 
have  been  raised  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  have  been  such  as  to  satisfy 
me  that  this  aspect  of  the  act  ought  to 
be  given  far  deeper  study.  This  Is  why 
I  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  offered  by 
the     Senator     from     Nebraska      (Mr 
Hruska)  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

With  respect  to  the  prudential  consid- 
erations, I  believe  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  could  pose  a  grave  danger 
to  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  limitations  which 
It  imposes  on  the  flexibility  with  which 
a  President  can  react  to  crises  involving 
vital  national  interests  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  30-day  formula  is  too 
rigid,  and  the  attempt  to  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  troops  can  be  de- 
ployed cannot  possibly  anticipate  all  the 
contingencies  with  which  a  President 
might  be  confronted  in  the  future.  The 
constraints  imposed  on  a  President,  the 
timetables  within  which  he  would  have 
to  operate  irrespective  of  temporary  po- 
litical considerations  at  home,  the  op- 
portunities offered  future  antagonists  to 
orchestrate  crises  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
exploit  the  inelastic  requirements  of  the 
act — all  these  aspects  deeply  concern 
me.  According  to  an  analysis  of  the  act 
recenUy  made  by  Professor  Eugene  Ros- 
tow of  the  Yale  Law  School,  who  was  a 
former  consultant  to  the  Department  of 
State  during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

If  the  Javits  bUl  had  been  on  the  books,  It 
would  have  prevented  President  Kennedy 
from  handling  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  as 
he  did.  There  was  no  claim  on  that  occasion 
that  we  were  acting  to  forestall  an  Imminent 
threat  of  armed  attack.  Under  the  Javits  bUl. 
Mr.  Johnson  could  not  have  moved  the  fleet 
to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  the  Six- 
Day  War  In  1967.  Mr.  Nixon  could  not  have 
used  the  same  method  to  avert  general  war 
In  the  Middle  East  In  1970,  or  to  confine 
the  India-Pakistan  War  of  1972.  Nor  could 
earlier  Presidents  have  used  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  to  Induce  France  to  leave 
Mexico  In  1865-66,  to  avoid  war  with  Britain 
and  Spain  over  Florida,  or  to  send  Com- 
modore Perry  to  Japan. 

It  is  because  of  these  constitutional 
and   prudential    considerations   that   I 
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voted  In  favor  of  the  amendment  crffered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryand  (Mr. 
Beall)  which  would  have  created  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  study  in  depth  all  as- 
pects of  this  vitally  important  question. 
It  is  because  of  them  that  I  will  vote 
against  the  War  Powers  Act  In  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
is  widely  recognized  by  all  on  both  sides 
that  the  debate  on  the  War  Powers  Act 
constitutes  an  important  historical  rec- 
ord which  will  be  of  great  value  to  all 
scholars  in  and  out  of  Gtovemment  for 
many  years  to  come.  As  this  debate  draws 
to  a  close,  I  believe  it  wbuld  be  useful  in 
helping  to  complete  the  record  to  include 
a  study  just  completed  by  Raoul  Berger. 
Mr.  Berger  is  a  well-known  lawyer  and 
scholar  of  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  respected  authorities  on 
constitutional  law.  Just  this  morning  I 
received  from  him  a  copy  of  his  newest 
study  entitied  "Warmaking  by  the  Presi- 
dent." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titied "Warmaking  by  the  President"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WaBMAKING   by    the    PRESmENT 

(By  Raoul  Berger) 

To  a  nation  wracked  by  the  prolonged,  un- 
declared war  in  Vietnam — described  by  an 
informed  English  observer  as  "the  greatest 
tragedy  that  has  befallen  the  United  States 
sine©  the  Civil  War ' — the  presidential  power 
to  conamlt  It  to  such  luckless  adventures  Is 
of  surpassing  Importance.  Thirty-odd  years 
of  recurrent  international  crises,  exploding 
against  a  background  of  super-power  hostil- 
ity such  as  has  long  been  unknown  to  the 
American  people,  fed  swollen  Executive 
claims  of  war-making  power,  often  with  the 
acquiescence  If  not  encouragement  of  Con- 
gress.' 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  conduct  yet 
another  Inquest  Into  the  propriety  of  the 
presidential  steps  that  led  to  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  or  whether  the  war  re- 
ceived congressional  sanction.  Instead  the 
focus  of  discussion  will  be  whether  the  orig- 
inal constitutional  dUtrlbutlon  of  powers 
can  be  restored  by  statute  in  order  to  insure 
congressional  participation  In  war-making 
policy.  A  long  over-due  step  In  that  direction 
was  recently  taken  by  the  War  Powers  BUl, 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  which  seeks  to  lay  down 
rules  governing  the  use  of  armed  force  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress » 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  warns  that 
the  Bill  "wrould  violate  the  Constitution," 
that  it  departs  from  an  allocation  of  powers 
that  is  "basic  to  our  system."'.  la  such  a 
statute  really  unconstitutional?  To  answer 
that  question  It  is  necessary  to  examine 
what  povTers  the  Constitution  conferred  both 
upon  Congress  and  the  President,  arid  wheth- 
er presidential  "usage,"  even  with  congres- 
sional acquiescence,  can  alter  the  original 
distribution  of  powers.  In  the  Interest  of  a 
self-contained  study  some  recapitulation  of 
niaterlals  recently  grown  familiar  is  inescap- 
able; *  but  I  shall  supplement  these  mate- 
rials with  some  Illuminating  gleanings,  and 
hope  to  strengthen  the  Inferences  drawn 
from  the  historical  record. 

THX  DTTXimON  OF  THE   FBAMEKS 

o.  The  Commander  in  Chief  clause 
The  Oommander  In  Chief  as  conceived  by 
the  rnmera  bears  slight  resemblance  to  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


role  as  played  by  the  President  today,  when. 
In  the  words  of  Justice  Jackson,  it  Is  in- 
voked for  the  "power  to  do  anything,  any- 
where, that  can  be  done  with  an  army  or 
navy."'  Prom  history  the  Framers  bad 
learned  of  the  dangers  of  entrusting  control 
of  the  military  establishment  to  a  single  man 
who  could  commit  the  nation  to  war.'  The 
vast  bulk  of  the  war  powers  was  therefore 
conferred  on  Congress,  leaving  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  very  meager  role.  Let  James  Wilson, 
one  of  the  leading  Framers,  sununarize  the 
constitutional  provisions: 

"The  power  of  declaring  war,  and  the  other 
powers  naturally  connected  with  it,  are 
vested  in  Congress.  To  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy^-to  make  rules  for  Its  government — 
to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal — to 
make  rules  concerning  captiires — to  raise 
and  support  armies — to  establish  rules  for 
their  regulation — to  provide  for  organizing 
the  militia  and  for  calling  them  forth  in  the 
service  of  the  Union — all  these  are  powers 
naturally  connected  with  the  power  of  de- 
claring war.  All  these  powers,  therefore,  are 
[expressly]  vested  In  Congress."  ' 

To  this  may  be  added  that  Congress  was 
also  empowered  to  "provide  for  the  common 
defense"  and  to  make  appropriations  for  the 
foregoing  purposes.  Since  all  the  powers  "na- 
turally connected"  with  that  of  declaring  war 
are  vested  in  Congress,  it  follows,  so  far  as 
war-making  goes,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
exercised  by  the  President.  The  President, 
said  Wilson,  "is  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed;  he  Is  conunander  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy";  like  the  Saxon 
"first  executive  magistrate  ...  he  ha [s|  au- 
thority to  lead  the  army."  "  How  narrowly  the 
function  had  been  conceived  may  be  gathered 
from  the  instrxiction  by  the  Continental 
Congress  to  George  Washington  in  1783  to 
arrange  for  the  take-over  from  the  British 
of  occupied  ports  and  for  the  liberation  of 
prisoners.* 

Virtually  each  early  State  Constitution  had 
made  the  Governor  "captain-general  and 
commander  in  chief,"  to  act  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  which  Is  to  say,  subject  to  gov- 
ernance by  the  legislature.'"  In  the  Conven- 
tion, the  New  Jersey  plan  proposed  by  Wil- 
liam Paterson  provided  that  the  Executive 
was  "to  direct  all  military  operations"  but 
not  "on  any  occasion  [to]  take  command  of 
the  troops,  so  as  personaUy  to  conduct  any 
enterprise  as  General,"  that  is,  in  the  field." 
In  the  plan  Hamilton  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention, he  proposed  that  the  Executive 
should  "have  the  direction  of  war  when  au- 
thorized or  begun,"  implying  that  It  was  not 
for  him  to  "begin"  a  war."  The  words  "com- 
mander In  chief"  were  adopted  without  ex- 
planation; but  it  is  a  fair  deduction  that 
Hamilton's  explanation  in  The  Federalist 
expressed  the  general  intention."  As  Com- 
niander  in  Chief,  said  HamUton,  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  would  be  "much  Inferior" 
to  that  of  the  British  king:  "It  would  amotmt 
to  nothing  more  than  the  supreme  command 
and  direction  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces,  as  first  general  and  admiral  .  .  .  while 
that  of  the  British  King  extends  to  the  de- 
claring of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regulat- 
ing of  fieets  and  armies — all  of  which,  by 
the  Constitution  .  .  .  would  appertain  to  the 
leglsUture." "  The  fact  that  HamUton  felt 
It  necessary  to  assure  the  people  that  the 
President's  powers  were  "much  inferior"  to 
those  of  the  King  Is  In  itself  highly  signifi- 
cant— he  was  well  aware  of  "the  aversion  of 
the  people  to  monarchy."  " 

In  fact,  all  the  roots  In  the  royal  preroga- 
tive had  been  cut  by  the  State  Constitutions 
and  repudiated  by  the  Founders;  "  conse- 
quently there  Is  no  room  for  a  claim  of  "in- 
herent" executive  powers  In  the  premises." 
The  President's  severely  limited  role  was  a 
response  to  what  Madison  called  an  "axiom 
that  the  executive  Is  the  department  of  power 
most  distinguished  by  its  propensity  to  war; 
hence  It  Is  the  practice  of  all  states,  In  pro- 
portion as  they  are  free,  to  disarm  this 
propeaBlty  of  its  influence."  «  "Those  who  are 


to  conduct  a  war,"  stated  Madison,  "cannot 
In  the  nature  of  things,  be  proper  and  safe 
Judges,  whether  a  war  ought  to  be  com- 
menced, continued  or  concluded.  They  are 
barred  from  the  latter  function  by  a  great 
principle  In  free  government,  analogous  to 
that  which  separates  the  sword  from  the 
purse,  or  the  power  of  executing  from  the 
power  of  enacting  laws."" 

Corwln  conmiented  on  Hamilton's  explana- 
tion of  the  role  of  Commander  In  Chief: 
"this  appears  to  mean  that  In  any  virar  .  .  . 
the  President  will  be  top  general  and  top 
admiral  of  the  forces  provided  by  Congress 
[In  Wilson's  words,  "to  lead  the  army"],  so 
that  no  man  can  be  put  over  him  or  be  au- 
thorized to  give  him  orders  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  said  forces.  But  otherwise  he 
wiU  have  no  powers  that  any  high  military 
or  naval  commander  who  was  not  also  presi- 
dent might  not  have."^'  So  it  appeared  to 
Chief  Justice  Taney  as  late  as  1860.» 

b.  "Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  .  to 
declare  war" 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
Continental  Congress  had  the  "sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  and  power  of  determining  on 
peace  and  war."""  No  reference  to  the  war- 
making  power  was  contained  In  the  Virginia 
Plan;  the  New  Jersey  Plan  was  content, 
through  incorporation  by  reference,  to  bestow 
on  the  legislature  the  power  vested  In  the 
Continental  Congress."  Early  in  the  Con- 
vention, Madison  agreed*  with  Wilson  that 
"executive  powers  ...  do  not  include  the 
Rights  of  war  and  peace." «  The  draft  flled 
with  the  Convention  by  the  Committee  of 
Detail  provided  that  the  Legislature  should 
"make  war,"  »  and  it  was  this  provision  that 
was  the  subject  of  debate. 

Charles  Plnckney  opposed  "vesting  this 
power  in  the  Legislature.  Its  proceedings 
were  too  slow";  «  he  preferred  the  Senate, 
as  Hamilton  had  earlier  proposed  in  his  own 
Plan.*?  Pierce  Butler,  on  the  other  hand,  "was 
for  vesting  the  power  in  the  President";  but 
Roger  Sherman  considered  that  the  Com- 
mittee's provision  "stood  very  well.  The 
Executive  should  be  able  to  repel  and  not  to 
commence  war."  »  Elbrldge  Gerry  was  aston- 
ished to  hear  "a  motion  to  empower  the 
Executive  alone  to  declare  a  war."  George 
Mason  also  "was  against  giving  the  power 
of  war  to  the  Executive,  because  not  safely 
to  be  trusted  with  It.  .  .  .  He  was  for  clogging 
rather  than  for  facilitating  war."  »  The  fact 
that  no  motion  was  made  to  substitute  the 
President  for  Congress  and  that  the  power 
was  left  in  Congress  Justifies  the  conclusion 
that  Presidential  "commencement"  of  a  war 
or  his  power  "alone  to  declare  a  war"  found 
no  favor. 

Any  power  to  which  the  President  may 
lay  claim,  apart  from  what  he  enjoys  as  com- 
mander In  chief,  derives  from  a  Joint  mo- 
tion by  Madison  and  Elbrldge  Gerry  to  sub- 
stitute "declare"  for  "make  .  .  .  leaving  to 
the  Executive  the  power  to  repel  sudden 
attacks."  »  The  textual  change  from  "make" 
to  "declare"  was  approved;  explanation  of  the 
change  was  furnished  by  Rufus  EClng: 
"  'make'  might  be  understood  to  "conduct" 
It  [war]  which  was  an  executive  function,""" 
a  function  reserved  to  the  commander  in 
chief.  But  in  that  role  the  President  was 
merely  to  control  the  tactics  and  strategy  of 
combat."  The  shift  from  "make"  to  "declare" 
has  elicited  varied  views;  "  for  example. 
Professor  Leonard  Ratner  states  that  the 
"declare"  clause  recognized  '"the  war-making 
authority  of  the  President,  implied  by  his 
role  as  executive  and  commander  In  chief 
and  by  congressional  power  to  declare,  but 
not  make,  war."  »*  No  war  making  power  was 
conferred  by  the  commander  In  chief  clause; 
and  Madison  and  Wilson  agreed  that  "ex- 
ecutive powers  ...  do  not  Include  the  rights 
of  war  and  peace.""  So  too,  the  grant  to 
Congress  of  all  the  powers  "naturaUy  con- 
nected" with  the  "declare"  power  (except 
for  the  Command  function)  excludes  any 
war-making  power  from  the  President's  "role 
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as  executive."  Only  In  a  very  limited  sense — 
command  of  the  armed  forces  pliis  author- 
ity to  repel  sudden  attacks — can  one  ac- 
curately refer  to  a  presidential  war-making 
power* 

Pretty  plainly,  when  Madison  and  Gerry 
proposed  to  leave  to  the  President  power  "to 
repel  sudden  attacks"  they  reflected  Sher- 
man's view  that  the  "Executive  should  be 
able  to  repel  and  not  to  commence  war."  This 
Is  the  true  measure  of  the  presidential  power. 
Certainly  Gerry  did  not  mean  to  repudiate  his 
rejection  of  the  proposition  that  the  Execu- 
tive could  "alone  declare  war,"  still  less 
propel  the  nation  Into  undeclared  war. 

Viewed  against  the  repudiation  of  royal 
prerogative,  no  more  can  be  distilled  from 
the  Madison-Gerry  remark  than  a  limited 
grant  to  the  President  of  power  to  repel  attack 
when,  as  the  very  terms  "sudden  attack"  Im- 
ply, there  could  be  no  time  to  consult  with 
Congress.  Despite  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the 
replaced  "make"  is  a  verbal  component  of 
"war-making,"  the  shift  to  "declar-}"  did  not 
remove  the  great  bulk  of  the  war-making 
powers  from  Congress;  It  merely  removed  that 
Executive  power  to  conduct  a  war  once  de- 
clared, as  King  explained.  If  the  war-making 
power  did  not  remain  in  Congress,  the  excep- 
tion for  presidential  power  "to  repel  sudden 
attacks"  was  superfluous. 

It  needs  to  be  underscored  that  the  "sud- 
den attack"  remark  was  not  Incorporated  Into 
the  constitutional  text.  Consequently,  If  the 
"Intention  of  the  Framers,"  as  expressed  In 
the  Gerry-Madison  remark  be  thrust  aside, 
there  Is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  a  presiden- 
tial power  to  repel  attacks,  for  the  President 
was  cut  off  from  all  "Inherent"  power.  That 
"intention"  cannot  be  Invoked  to  establish 
the  power  and  dismissed  as  without  bearing 
on  Its  scope.  The  scope  of  the  "repel"  power 
may  be  gathered  from  Sherman's  remark  that 
the  Executive  should  not  be  able  to  "com- 
mence war,"  from  Mason's  statement  that 
the  Executive  was  "not  safely  to  be  trusted" 
with  the  war  power,  and  from  Wilson's  ex- 
planation to  the  Pennsylvania  Ratification 
Convention  that  the  power  to  "declare"  was 
lodged  In  Congress  as  a  guard  against  being 
"hurried"  into  war,  so  that  no  "single  man 
lean)  .   .   .   Involved  us  In  such  distress." 

By  "sudden  attacks,"  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Legal  Advisor  conceded,  "the  framers 
probably  had  in  mind  attacks  upon  the 
United  States";  ^  certainly  there  is  no  hint 
of  a  broader  meaning  in  the  several  Conven- 
tion records.  But  Professor  Alexander  Blckel, 
considers  that  the  "  'sudden  attack'  concept 
of  the  framers  .  .  .  denotes  a  power  to  act  in 
emergencies  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
threat  of  attack,  as  well  as  the  attack  itself, 
when  the  threat  arises,  for  example.  In  such 
circumstances  as  those  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962."  ^  Gerry  and  Madison  spoke  of 
a  "power  to  repel  sudden  attacks,"  which 
connotes  actual,  not  threatened  attack;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  restricted 
connotation  should  be  given  to  their  re- 
mark. Imminent  danger  of  attack  had  been 
provided  for  In  the  antecedent  Articles  of 
Confederation.  In  conferring  "the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on 
peace  and  war"  upon  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, Article  IX  made  an  exception  for  Arti- 
cle VI,  which  provided,  "no  state  shall  engage 
in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless 
such  state  be  actually  Invaded  by  enemies, 
or  shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a 
resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation  of 
Indians  to  invade  such  state,  and  danger  Is 
so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay,  till 
the  United  States  In  Congress  assembled  can 
be  consulted."  ™ 

A  similar  provision  for  State  resistance  had 
been  recommended  to  the  Convention  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  Style.""  Arguably  omission  of 
this  provision  speaks  only  against  exercise 
of  the  power  by  a  State.  Nevertheless  the 
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attention  of  the  Convention  had  been  specif- 
ically drawn  to  the  imminent  threat  of  In- 
vasion problem,  and  It  needs  to  be  asked 
why  no  reference  was  made  In  the  debates 
to  a  presidential  {rawer  to  react  against  such 
Imminent  danger.  One  who  has  studied  the 
sources  and  perceived  the  overriding  devo- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  States,  their  Jealousy 
of  Executive  power,  embodying  the  threat  of 
monarchical  excesses,*"  will  hardly  conclude 
that  the  Framers  meant  to  concede  to  the 
President  power  that  they  denied  to  a  State 
for  self-protection. 

The  problem  Is  raised  in  no  niggling  spirit 
but  rather  because  expansion  of  the  "sudden 
attack"  remark  to  Include  the  imminent 
threat  of  Invasion  opens  the  door  to  a  whole 
row  of  still  other  expansive  readings  of  presi- 
dential power.  Of  course,  there  must  be 
means  of  meeting  a  Cuban  missile  crisis,  but 
the  way  is  by  Congressional  authorization 
such  as  the  War  Powers  Bill  proposes.*"" 
For  it  Is  Congress,  not  the  President,  that  has 
plenary  power  to  deal  with  all  facets  of  war 
making. 

Several  other  morals  can  be  drawn  from  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  provision.  Resist- 
ance to  invasion  was  limited  to  Invasion  of 
"such  state,"  not  to  that  of  a  contiguous 
sister  State  In  the  "league  of  friendship." 
Georgia  was  not  authorized  to  resist  the  In- 
vasion of  New  York,  let  alone  Canada.*" 
Danger  of  Imminent  attack  authorized  re- 
action only  If  there  was  no  time  for  con- 
sultation with  Congress.  Finally,  we  are  apt 
to  think  that  devastating  surprise  is  peculiar 
to  our  times,  forgetting  that  the  Founders 
had  lived  through  surprise  attacks  on  frontier 
forts  and  settlements  and  well  knew  the 
havoc  they  could  weak.  It  was  that  ex- 
perience that  led  them  to  leave  resistance 
to  Imminent  danger  of  Indian  attack  to  the 
Individual  threatened  State. 

The  State  Department  would  have  little 
quarrel  with  this  reading  of  the  original 
Intention:  "In  1787  the  world  was  a  far  larger 
place,  and  the  framers  probably  had  In  mind 
attacks  upon  the  United  States." «»  But  "In 
the  twentieth  century  the  world  has  grown 
much  smaller.  An  attack  on  a  country  far 
from  our  shores  can  impinge  directly  upon 
the  nation's  security  .  .  .  The  Constitution 
leaves  to  the  President  the  Judgment  whether 
the  circumstances  of  a  particular  armed  at- 
tack are  so  urgent  and  the  potential  cir- 
cumstances so  threatening  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  that  he  should  act  formally 
without  consulting  the  Congress."*"  What 
portion  of  the  Constitution  confers  this  as- 
tonishing power?  Because  the  world  Is  con- 
tracting It  does  not  follow  that  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  powers  correspondingly 
must  be  expanding.**  To  the  contrary,  as 
Madison  said : 

"Every  Just  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this 
subject,  admonishes  the  public  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the 
received,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
constitution,  'that  the  power  to  declare  war,' 
including  the  power  of  judging  the  causes. 
Is  fully  and  exclusively  vested  In  the  legisla- 
ture; that  the  executive  has  no  right,  in  any 
case,  to  decide  the  question,  whether  there  Is 
not  cause  for  declaring  war;  that  the  right 
of  convening  and  Informing  congress,  when- 
ever such  a  question  calls  for  a  decision,  is 
all  the  right  which  the  constitution  has 
deemed  requisite  and  proper."  •» 

Although  Hamilton  had  moved  from  a  nar- 
row** to  a  broader  view  of  the  Executive 
power,*'  he  still  declared  that  it  Is  the  ex- 
clusive duty  of  Congress,  when  the  nation 
Is  at  peace,  to  change  that  state  into  a  state 
of  war  [note  this  gloss  on  "declare"];  .  .  .  it 
belongs  to  Congress  only  to  go  to  war.  But 
when  a  foreign  nation  declares  or  .  .  .  makes 
war  upon  the  the  United  States  .  .  .  any 
declaration  on  the  part  of  Congress  Is  .  .  . 
unnecessary."  *•* 

The  argument  for  transformation  of  the 
phrase  "to  repel  sudden  attacks"  to  an  al- 
leged presidential  power  to  commit  the  armed 
forces  to  battle  against  invasion  of  Korea  or 


Vietnam  has  been  succinctly  put  by  Leonard 
Ratner:  "constitutional  policy  for  ensuing 
epochs  Is  not  congealed  in  the  mold  of  1787 
referants.  Such  a  policy  la  derived  from  long 
range-goals  that  underlie  the  constitutional 
language  as  Illuminated  by  the  Convention 
proceedings,*"  from  the  Implications  of  the 
language  disclosed  by  resolution  of  subse- 
quent problems,  and  from  its  function  In 
the  context  of  altered  social  needs."  •• 

Ratner's  derivation  of  constitutional  pol- 
icy from  the  "function"  of  constitutional 
language  "In  the  context  of  altered  social 
needs,"  proceeds  from  his  premise  that  "con- 
stitutional policy  for  ensuing  epochs  Is  not 
congealed  In  the  mold  of  1787  referants."" 
Of  course  It  was  not  so  congealed,  for  the 
Foimders  provided  for  change  by  a  process 
of  Amendment.  True,  the  amending  process 
reserved  by  Article  V  to  the  people  them- 
selves. Is  cumbersome;  °»  but  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  their  servants  may  Informally 
amend  the  Constitution  without  consult- 
ing the  people."  Thus  far  the  argiunent  for 
informal  amendment  has  generally  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  claim  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  the  necessary  engine  for 
"adaptation"  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
needs  of  modern  life."  Now  the  startling 
claim  is  made  that  the  President.  In  response 
to  the  perils  of  a  contracting  world,  may 
single-handed  alter  the  constitutional  divi- 
sion of  powers  and  take  unto  himself  a  power 
withheld  from  him  and  expressly  conferred 
on  Congress.*  This  unilateral  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  It  needs  to  be  borne  In  mind. 
Is  claimed  by  him  to  be  Immune  from  Judicial 
review." 

"The  central  fact,"  Professor  Monaghan 
avers,  "Is  that  the  framers  left  us  with  a 
structure  of  government  sufBdently  fluid  to 
accommodate  a  good  deal  of  shifting  power 
between  congress  and  the  president."  "  This 
may  be  true  In  the  "gray  areas  where  Joint 
power  exists — where  both  branches  have 
tremendous  and  overlapping  power";  »"  but  it 
is  emphatically  not  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  war-making  powers.  There  the  "vast  ac- 
cretion" of  presidential  power  *>  represents 
an  arrogatlon  of  powers  expressly  conferred 
upon  Congress  and  IntentlonaUy  withheld 
from  the  President.  One  may  accept  arguendo 
Richard  Neustadt's  view  that  the  framers  did 
not  create  "a  government  of  separated  pow- 
ers" but  rather  a  "government  of  separated 
institutions  'sharing  powers'  "  and  yet  con- 
clude that  the  quantum  of  power  distributed 
to  each  branch  by  the  Framers  marks  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sharing."  Otherwise  the  pains- 
taking distribution  of  powers  In  the  con- 
stitutional text  Is  rendered  meaningless. 

To  a  believer  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment, In  the  separation  of  powers  as  a  safe- 
guard against  totalitarian  oppression,  there 
is  no  room  for  a  take-over  by  the  President, 
on  the  plea  of  never-ending  emergency,  of 
powers  that  were  denied  him,  and,  as  our 
own  times  demonstrate,  denied  with  good 
reason.  If  present  exigencies  demand  a  re- 
distribution of  powers  originally  conferred 
upon  Congress — a  presidential  power  to  In- 
volve the  nation  In  war  without  consulting 
Congress — that  decision  ought  candidly  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  In  the  form  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment,  not  masked  by  euphe- 
misms." Presidential  "Usage" — The  "125  Inci- 
dents." 

Presumably  Ratner's  suggestion  that  we 
are  to  glean  constitutional  policy  "from  the 
Implications  of  the  language  disclosed  by  res- 
olution of  subsequent  problems"  reflects  the 
State  Department's  statement  that  "Since 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  there  have 
been  at  least  125  instances  in  which  the 
President  has  ordered  the  armed  forces  to 
take  action  or  maintain  positions  abroad 
without  obtaining  prior  Congreeslonal  au- 
thorization, starting  with  the  'undeclared 
war'  with  Prance  (1799-1800). "•»  Such  In- 
cidents were  Invoked  in  1950  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  as  a  warrant  for  "sending 
our  troops  Into  battle"  In  Korea." 

The  painstaking  analysis  of  the    "12fi  In- 
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cldents"  by  Professor  Francis  Wormuth  cuts 
the  ground  from  under  the  claims  of  Acheson 
&  Co.««  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas 
Katzenb€u:h  himself  stated  that  "most  of 
these  [Incidents]  were  relatively  minor  uses 
of  force."  "  The  "vast  majority"  of  such  cases, 
said  Edward  Corwln,  "involved  fights  with 
pirates,  landings  of  small  naval  contingents 
on  barbarous  or  semi-barbaroxis  coasts  [to. 
protect  American  citizens],  the  dispatch  of 
small  bodies  of  troops  to  chase  bandits  or  cat- 
tle rustlers  across  the  Mexican  border."" 
For  one  reason  or  another  such  cases  pre- 
sented little  or  no  possibility  of  conflict  or 
case,  bloodshed  so  there  was  no  occasion  to 
approach  Congress  for  authorization  to 
make  war;  "^  even  so,  some  Presidents  sought 
authorization  In  such  case."  Such  Incidents 
are  far  from  "precedents"  for  sending  our 
troops  "into  battle.""  Were  these  Incidents, 
contrary  to  the  fact  to  be  regarded  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  Executive  waging  of  war,  the 
last  precedent  would  stand  no  better  than  the 
first;  ™  usurpation  Is  not  legitimated  by  rep- 
etltlon.'i  It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  history 
that  such  "precedents"  should  be  invoked  for 
vastly  greater  incursions  at  a  time  when 
"gunboat  diplomacy"  has  been  discredited 
and  abandoned."  To  extrapolate  from  a  prac- 
tice of  landing  "six  sailors  in  a  long  boat  to 
rescue  a  citizen"  to  a  right  to  commit  the 
nation  to  a  Vietnam  war,"  which  has  cost  30 
billion  dollars  a  year,  engaged  upwards  of 
500,000  men,  resulted  in  some  200,000 
wounded  and  45,000  dead.  Is  to  make  a  breath 
taking  analogical  leap  across  a  chasm  of  non- 
equivalence.'*  Whatever  effect  may  be  given 
to  a  practice  as  the  "gloss  of  exi)enence" 
when  it  concerns  a  power  granted  in  general 
or  equivocal  terms  to  the  President  alone,"^ 
the  issue  differs  totally  when  the  presidential 
practice  derogates  from  powers  clearly  con- 
ferred upon  Congress. 

Professor  Monahan  criticizes  Wormuth's 
deflation  of  the  "125  incidents"  on  which  the 
State  Department  relies,  first  on  the  ground 
that  "To  dismiss  American  Intervention  in 
Latin  America  as  'minor'  amounts  to  recog- 
nition of  presidential  power  to  wage  war 
against  weak  opponents  for  limited  pur- 
poses."" Consider,  for  example,  the  bom- 
bardment by  an  over-zealous  navy  captain 
of  the  "sovereign  state  of  Greytown,"  Nicara- 
gua in  1854,  In  reprisal  for  some  negligible 
"outrages"  by  what  President  Pierce  de- 
scribed as  a  band  of  outlaws  rather  than  an 
organized  society,  and  which  Secretary  of 
State  Marcy  wrote  was  "an  embarrassing  af- 
fair" that  could  not  be  repudiated  becaiise 
of  domestic  political  repercussions."  Profes- 
sor Monaghan  is  welcome  to  regard  this  as 
the  "waging  of  war";  but  few  would  equate 
It  with  the  presidential  commitment  of 
troops  to  resist  the  invasion  of  South  Korea. 
What  if  the  "incidents"  do  demonstrate  that 
"with  ever-increasing  frequency,  presidents 
have  employed  that  amount  of  force  that 
they  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  their 
policy  objectives.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  intention 
of  the  frtuners,  the  military  machine  has  be- 
come simply  an  instrument  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  foreign  policy  goals,  which  in  turn 
have  become  a  central  responslbUlty  of  the 
presidency."  ™  Of  course,  if  the  "intention  of 
the  framers"  counts  for  nought  it  is  possible 
to  argue,  as  Monaghan  does,  that  "a  prac- 
tice so  deeply  embedded  in  our  governmen- 
tal structure  should  be  treated  as  decisive  of 
the  constitutional  issue."  ™  Even  if,  however, 
we  identify  these  "minor"  Incidents  with 
war-making,  then.  Just  as  illegality  does  not 
become  legal  by  repetition,  so  the  President 
cannot  by  repetition  legitimatize  usurpation. 

Monaghan's  assertion  that  the  military 
machine  has  become  simply  an  Instrument 
for  the  achievement"  of  presidential  foreign 
policy  Is  a  choice  example  of  the  tail  wag- 
ging the  dog.  By  endowing  the  President 
with  authority  to  receive  ambassadors  and 
(with  Senate   consent)    to  make   treaties — 
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such  are  the  slight  sources  of  his  claim  to  be 
the  sole  organ"  of  foreign  relations — the 
Framers  hardly  intended  to  confer  upon  him 
a  power  unmistakably  withheld  when  the 
war  powers  were  under  consideration,  the 
power  all  by  himself  to  "hurry"  the  nation 
into  war. 

Against  such  dubious  "precedents"  there 
is  the  testimony  of  great  contemporaries  of 
the  Constitution."  In  1801,  President  Jeffer- 
son was  confronted  by  Tripoli's  declaration 
of  war;  when  an  American  naval  vessel  was 
attacked  it  disarmed  but  released  the  at- 
tacker. Jefferson  explained  to  Congress,  "Un- 
authorized by  the  Constitution,  without  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond  the  line 
of  defense,  the  vessel  being  disabled  from 
committing  further  hostilities  was  liberated 
with  its  crew.  The  Legislature  will  doubtless 
consider  whether  by  authorizing  measures  of 
offense  also,  they  will  place  our  forces  on 
an  equal  footing  with  that  of  adversaries."  "> 
In  1805  Spain  disputed  the  boundaries  of 
Louisiana  and  President  Jefferson  advised 
Congress  that  Spain  evidenced  an  "intention 
to  advance  on  our  possessions  .  .  .  Consider- 
ing that  Congress  alone  is  constitutionally 
Invested  with  the  power  of  changing  our 
condition  from  war  to  peace,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  await  their  authority  for  iLslng 
force.""  A  threat  of  invasion  did  not  deter 
Jefferson  from  consultation  with  Congress. 

James  Madison,  the  leading  architect  of 
the  Constitution,  who  took  a  very  narrow 
view  of  the  presidential  war  power,8»  con- 
firmed that  view  when  he  was  President. 
In  his  message  of  June  1,  1812,  he  called  at- 
tention to  English  outrages  on  American 
commerce,  to  the  failure  of  "our  remon- 
strances," and  referred  the  question  whether 
we  should  oppose  "force  to  force  in  defense 
of  [our]  national  rights"  to  Congress  as  a 
"solemn  question  which  the  Constitution 
wisely  confides  to  the  legislative  department 
of  the  Government."  »* 

After  adoption  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
Colombia  asked  for  protection  against 
France  In  1824.  President  James  Monroe,  a 
participant  In  the  Virginia  Ratification  Con- 
vention, stated  in  a  letter  to  Madison  that 
"The  Executive  has  no  right  to  conmiit  the 
nation  in  any  question  of  war";  and  his 
Secretary  of  State.  John  Qulncy  Adams,  re- 
plied to  Colombia  that  "by  the  Constitution 
.  .  .  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  question 
belong  to  the  Legislative  Department."  • 

Few  Presidents  had  a  more  Jealous  regard 
for  presidential  prerogatives  than  Andrew 
Jackson;  yet  when  faced  with  recognition  of 
Texas  he  referred  the  question  to  Congress, 
stating,  "It  will  always  be  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  most  safe, 
that  it  should  be  exercised,  when  probably 
leading  to  war,  with  a  previous  understand- 
ing with  that  body  by  whom  war  alone  can 
be  declared,  and  by  whom  ail  the  provisions 
for  sustaining  its  perils  must  be  furnished."  <» 
Can  It  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  been 
equally  reluctant,  without  Congressional  au- 
thorization, to  send  troops  into  Texas  to 
"defend"  It  against  an  attack  by  Mexico? 
His  view  was  later  reiterated  by  Secretary  of 
State  Daniel  Webster  (1851)  when  the  issue 
was  a  possible  attack  by  France  on  Hawaii: 
"the  war  making  power  .  .  .  rests  entirely  in 
Congress  ...  no  power  is  given  to  the  Exec- 
utive to  oppose  an  attack  by  one  independent 
nation  on  the  possessions  of  another."  " 

In  brief,  Jefferson  and  Madison  did  not 
regard  attacks  on  American  shipping  or  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas  as  dispensing  with 
the  Constitutional  requirement  for  consul- 
tation with  Congress.  And  Monroe.  Jackson, 
J.  Q.  Adams  and  Webster  did  not  view  attacks 
on  foreign  nations,  even  though  within  the 
American 'sphere  of  influence,  as  a  warrant 
to  meet  force  without  Congressional  author- 
ization. Misguided  as  Is  the  construction  put 
by  the  State  Department  on  the  actions  of 
Madison,  Adams  and  Jefferson,"  it  yet  con- 
curs that  "Their  views  and  actions  constitute 
highly  persuasive  evidence  as  to  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  OonBtltutlon."  •  TTieir  ac- 


tions are  faithful  to  the  Intention  of  the 
Framers  as  expressed  by  the  constitutional 
text  and  In  the  records  of  the  Convention; 
and  were  that  intention  in  doubt,  they  would 
fortify  it  by  a  contemporaneous  construction 
which  carries  very  great  weight  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution. 

To  the  contemporaneous  construction  by 
the  great  statesmen  who  participated  in  the 
formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
we  may  add  the  voice  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, himself  a  vigorous  participant  in  the 
Virginia  Ratlflcatlon  Convention,  who  stated 
In  Talbot  V.  Seeman  (1801):  "The  whole 
power  of  war  being,  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  vested  in  Congress,  the 
acts  of  that  body  can  alone  be  resorted  to 
as  our  guides  in  this  inquiry.""^  Not  even 
the  crisis  of  the  CivU  War  led  the  Court  to 
depart  in  the  Prize  Cases  from  the  earlier 
view:  "By  the  Constitution,  Congress  alone 
has  the  power  to  declare  a  national  or  for- 
eign war."  The  President  "has  no  power  to 
initiate  or  declare  a  war  against  a  foreign 
nation  or  a  domestic  State  ...  If  a  war  be 
made  by  invasion  of  a  foreign  nation,  the 
President  Is  .  .  .  bound  to  resist  force  with 
force.  He  does  not  Initiate  the  war,  but  is 
bound  to  accept  the  challenge."  >> 

And  so  we  come  to  Lincoln's  "complete 
transformation  in  the  President's  role  as 
Commander-ln-Cliief,"  by  wedding  it,  says 
Corwln,  to  his  duty  to  execute  the  laws  to 
derive  the  "war  power.""  So  far  as  the  origi- 
nal meaning  and  Intention  are  concerned, 
neither  power  taken  alone  conferred  a  "war 
power,"  and  when  nothing  is  added  to  noth- 
ing the  sum  remains  nothing.  In  considering 
Lincoln's  acts  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  were  triggered  by  a  "sudden  at- 
tack" on  American  soil,  the  firing  upon  Port 
Sumter,  and  this  when  Congress  was  not  in 
session,"  exactly  the  situation  envisioned  by 
the  Framers  as  the  sole  exception  to  the  ex- 
clusive Congressional  war  powers."*  Congress 
was  speedily  convened  by  Lincoln  and  met 
in  about  ten  weeks;  "  in  the  words  of  Corwln, 
it  accepted  when  It  did  not  expressly  ratify 
the  results  of  Lincoln's  actions  "wllly- 
nllly."  "  It  would  be  pointless  to  enter  upon 
an  examination  of  Lincoln's  acts  on  the  do- 
mestic scene,  for  they  do  not  serve  as  a  "prec- 
edent" for  presidential  resistance  to  a  "sud- 
den attack"  on  a  foreign  country."' 

Such  conduct  had  In  fact  been  earlier  con- 
demned by  Lincoln.  When  President  Polk 
sent  an  army  into  territory  disputed  with 
Mexico,  which  engaged  in  battle  (1846) ,  Con- 
gress declared  war  on  Mexico."*  But  in  1848 
the  House  adopted  a  resolution  that  the  war 
had  been  "unconstitutionally  begun  by  the 
President,"  and  Lincoln,  who  voted  for  the 
Resolution  along  with  J.  Q.  Adams,  ex- 
plained to  Herndon: 

"Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  neigh- 
boring nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  nec- 
eesary  to  repel  an  invasion  and  you  ...  al- 
low him  to  make  war  at  his  pleasure.  .  .  . 
The  provUlon  of  the  Constitution  giving  the 
war-making  power  to  Congrees  was  dictated 
by  the  [fact  that]  .  .  .  Kings  had  always 
been  Involving  and  impoverishing  their  peo- 
ple in  wars  .  .  .  and  they  resolved  so  to 
frame  the  Constitution  that  no  one  man 
should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  oppression 
upon  us."  •• 

That  his  conduct  on  the  domestic  front 
during  the  Civil  War  did  not  spell  repudia- 
tion of  his  1848  view  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  in  his  First  Annual  Message 
(December  3,  1861),  he  referred  to  a  prior 
authorization  by  Congress  to  American  ves- 
sels to  "defend  themselves  against  and  to 
capture  pirates,"  and  recommended  an  ad- 
ditional authorization  "to  recapture  any 
prizes  which  pirates  may  make  of  United 
States  vessels  and  their  cargoes  [in  the  East- 
em  seas  specially]."""  Clearly  this  consti- 
tutes a  disclaimer  of  power  to  employ  force 
abroad  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

It  wa«  Congress  rather  than  the  reluctant 
President  McKlnley  which  clamored  for  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  issued  a  declara- 
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tlon  at  war.™  The  nineteenth  century.  In 
rum,  offers  no  example  of  a  President  who 
plunged  the  nation  Into  war  In  order  to  repel 
an  attack  on  some  foreign  nation."*  That  re- 
mained for  the  twentieth  century. 

Although  World  War  I  proved  the  truth  of 
Madison's  apothegm  that  "war  Is  . .  .  the  true 
nurse  of  Presidential  aggrandizement,""" 
this  was  again  largely  on  the  domestic  front, 
a  development  traced  by  Oorwln.  Reelected  In 
1916  on  the  slogan  "He  kept  us  out  of  war," 
Wilson  asked  Congress  In  February,  1917,  for 
authority  to  arm  American  merchant  ships 
for  their  defense.  The  measure  passed  the 
House  but  was  stalled  In  the  Senate  by  a 
filibuster  led  by  Senators  Robert  LaPoUete 
and  George  Norrls.  Wilson  then  ordered  the 
arming  on  his  own,>°<  though  he  later  ac- 
knowledged that  the  action  was  "practically 
certain"  to  draw  us  Into  the  war.^  He  sum- 
moned Congress  to  a  special  session  on  April 
2d;  German  submarines  sank  American  ship- 
ping without  warning;  this  plus  disclosure 
of  the  "Zimmerman  note"  fed  the  rising  war 
fever,  and  the  Congress  declared  war.""  Much 
as  Wilson  expanded  the  war  power  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  his  conduct  gives  no  com- 
fort to  the  thesis  that  Invasion  of  a  foreign 
land  affords  an  excuse  for  Presidential  war- 
making. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  more  far-sighted  than 
the  nation,  also  took  measures  which  might 
have  Involved  us  in  World  War  II;  he  ex- 
changed fifty  destroyers  for  British  bases  In 
the  Western  Atlantic,  and  occupied  Green- 
land and  Iceland  to  insure  the  defense  of 
America.""  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  destroyer  deal;™  but  it 
was  soon  ratified  by  Congress.  While  these 
measures  might  have  involved  the  nation  In 
war,  they  did  not  commit  our  troops  to  battle 
on  foreign  soli.  In  truth,  the  country,  moving 
slowly  from  post-World  War  I  isolationism, 
was  sorely  divided,  and  but  for  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  which  united  the 
nation,  Roosevelt  might  have  had  to  remain 
content  with  measures  "short  of  war."  "» 

The  historical  record  therefore  confirms  the 
statement  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  "only  since  1950  have  Presi- 
dents regarded  themselves  as  having  au- 
thority to  commit  the  armed  forces  to  full 
scale  and  sustained  warfare."  "°  In  that  year 
President  Truman  committed  troops  to  repel 
the  sudden  invasion  of  South  Korea  without 
Congressional  authorization."^  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  recommended  to  the  President 
that  he  "should  not  ask  for  a  resolution  of 
approval,  but  rest  on  his  constitutional  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief."  "*  Later  he 
wrote,  "There  has  never  .  .  .  been  any  serious 
doubt  ...  of  the  President's  authority  to  do 
what  he  did.  The  basis  of  this  concltjslon  in 
legal  history  and  historical  precedent,"  he 
said,  was  a  State  Depcu'tment  memorandum 
of  1950  which  "listed  eighty-seven  Instances 
In  the  past  century  In  which  [Truman's] 
predecessors"  had  exercised  "presidential 
power  to  send  our  forces  Into  battle.  And 
thus  yet  another  decision  was  made."  "*  The 
conversion  of  the  "longboat"  incidents  into 
"historical  precedents"  for  commitment  to 
f ullscale  warfare  demonstrates  that  notwith- 
standing vaunted  expertise  executive  decision 
of  momentous  Issues  can  be  slipshod.'" 

Whether  or  not  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion (1964)"'  authorized  President  Johnson 
to  commit  our  armed  forces  to  war  In  Viet- 
nam, a  hotly-debated  issue,  need  not  detain 
us  because,  like  Acheson,  Johnson  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
claimed  plenary  power.  "We  did  not  think 
the  resolution  was  necessary  to  do  what  we 
are  doing,"  the  President  told  the  press;  "we 
think  we  are  well  within  the  grounds  of  our 
constitutional  responsibility."  "«  And  Katz- 
enbach asserted  that  the  administration 
could  continue  to  fight  the  Vietnam  war 
even  if  Congress  repealed  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion."' The   resolution  has  since   been  re- 
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pealed;  ">  and  the  war  goes  on  and  has  in- 
deed been  extended  by  the  President  to  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos."* 

In  siunmary,  the  nineteenth  century  "Inci- 
dents" mustered  by  the  State  Department 
for  a  presidential  war-making  power  are  wide 
of  the  mark;  >*>  the  acts  of  Wilson  and  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  in  the  twentieth  century  were 
provocative  and  might  have  drawn  the  nation 
into  war,  but  they  were  still  "short  of  war"; 
neither  Wilson  nor  Roosevelt  sent  combat 
troops  to  engage  in  actual  hostilities  on  for- 
eign soil  until  Congress  declared  war.  So  far 
as  the  Korean  War  Is  viewed  against  the 
over-blown  claims  of  Acheson,  it  is  a  "prece- 
dent" created  by  the  President  only  yester- 
day, and  thus  is  far  from  "embedded  in  the 
Constitution." 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  handsomely  acknowledged  that  "Con- 
gress bears  a  heavy  responsibility  for  its 
passive  acquiescence  in  the  unwarranted  ex- 
pansion of  Presidential  power,"  ^  that  "Con- 
gress has  acquiesced  In,  or  at  the  very  least 
has  failed  to  challenge,  the  transfer  of  war 
power  from  itself  to  the  executive."  "»  Vari- 
ous explanations  have  been  proffered  for  this 
inertia,"*  the  sufficiency  of  which  need  not 
here  come  In  question.  Coke  long  since  said 
that  no  "Act  of  Parliament  by  non-use  can 
be  antiquated  or  lose  his  force."  >»  Even  less 
can  Congress,  by  passivity  or  otherwise,  di- 
vest Itself  of  powers  conferred  upon  It  by 
the  Constitution  and  accomplish  the  transfer 
of  those  powers  to  the  President.  It  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  separation  of 
powers  that  "none  of  the  departments  may 
abdicate  Its  powers  to  either  of  the  others."  "• 
Nor  can  any  department,  as  John  Adams 
was  at  pains  to  spell  out  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Constitution  of  1780,  exei-clse  the  pow- 
ers of  another.^  If  powers,  said  Justice  Jack- 
son, are  "granted,  they  are  not  lost  by  being 
allowed  to  lie  dormant,  any  more  than  non- 
existent powers  can  be  prescripted  by  un- 
challenged exercise."  "* 

On  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  sole  presi- 
dential "war-making"  powers  conferred  by 
the  Framers  are  to  serve  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armed  forces  and  to  repel  sud- 
den attack  on  American  soil. 

StTNDRT  PBOBL£MS 

Before  considering  how  far  these  two  Presi- 
dential functions  are  exclusive  and  beyond 
Congressional  control.  It  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine recent  statements  in  a  memorandum 
prepared  for  filing  with  the  Senate  by  a  group 
of  Yale  Law  School  students  under  the  aegis 
of  several  eminent  professors  and  former  high 
government  officers.*"  With  much  of  the 
memorandum  I  am  in  accord;  but  the  said 
statements,  already  picked  up  as  a  guide  by 
a  recent  commentator,""  seem  to  me  both 
mistaken  and  to  complicate  and  confuse  the 
issue.  The  memorandum  concludes  that: 

"According  to  [Justice]  Jackson's  theory: 
(1)  There  Is  a  zone  of  constitutional  power 
which  is  exclusively  executive — an  area  in 
which  the  President  is  authorized  to  act  even 
against  the  express  will  of  Congress.  (2) 
Similarly,  there  is  a  power  zone  which  is 
exclusively  legislative.  (3)  In  l)etween  the 
two  exclusive  areas,  there  is  a  zone  of  twi- 
light in  which  he  [the  President]  and  Con- 
gress may  have  concurrent  authority,  or  In 
which  its  distribution  Is  uncertain.  In  that 
twilight  area,  either  branch  can  act  in  ab- 
sence of  initiative  by  the  other  .  .  .  With 
regard  to  foreign  and  military  affairs,  how- 
ever, a  twilight  zone  mrist  exist:  For  in  those 
areas  there  is  a  residuum  of  power  over  and 
above  those  specifically  enumerated  In  the 
constitution."  "> 

Preliminarily  it  needs  to  be  noted  that 
Justice  Jackson's  remarks  were  uttered  in  the 
context  of  action  on  the  domestic  scene — 
President  Truman's  seizure  of  strike-bound 
steel  plants  during  the  Korean  War — that 
Jackson  none  too  obliquely  cast  doubt  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  Truman's  commitment  of 
troopa  to  Korea,"  and  that  he  made  no 
reference  to  a  "residuum"  of  extra-constitu- 


tional power.  Indeed,  Jackson  rejected  what 
may  be  regarded  as  its  equivalent — a  claim  to 
"inherent"  power.>" 

Reliance  for  that  "residuum"  Is  placed  by 
the  Yale  memorandum  on  dicta  in  the  Curtis- 
Wright  case.»«  Itself  dismissed  by  Jackson 
because  it  "Involved,  not  the  question  of  the 
President's  power  to  act  without  congres- 
sional authority,  but  the  question  of  his 
right  to  act  in  accord  with  an  act  of  Con- 
gress." "0  Justice  Sutherland,  it  Is  true,  threw 
off  a  dictum  that  in  foreign  affairs  there  were 
supra-constitutional  powers  outside  the 
sphere  of  "enumerated"  powers  on  the  theory 
that  "since  the  states  severally  never  pos- 
sessed international  powers,  such  powers 
could  not  have  been  carved  from  the  mass 
of  state  powers  but  obviously  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  United  States  from  some  other 
source  .  .  .  the  powers  of  external  sovereignty 
passed  from  the  Crown,  not  to  the  colonies 
severally,  but  to  the  colonies  in  their  collec- 
tive and  corporate  capacity  as  the  United 
States  of  America  .  .  .  Sovereignty  is  never 
held  In  suspense.  When,  therefore,  the  ex- 
ternal sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  In  respect 
of  the  colonies  ceased,  it  immediately  passed 
to  the  Union.  See  Penhallow  v.  Doane,  3 
Dall.  54,  80-81."  "•  This  argument  does  vio- 
lence to  the  historical  facts. 

To  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  "thirteen 
sovereignties,"  as  Chief  Justice  Jay  said  In 
1793  (after  serving  as  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Continental  Congress),  "were 
considered  as  emerged  from  the  principles  of 
the  revolution.""^  For  this  we  need  go  no 
further  than  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
agreed  to  by  the  Continental  Congress  on 
November  16,  1777,  ratified  by  six  States  on 
November  26,  1778,  and  accepted  by  all  the 
remainder  by  March,  1781.'"''  Although  the 
Articles  were  not  binding  until  adopted  by 
all  thirteen  States  they  expressed  the  con- 
senstis  of  their  delegates.  Article  II  recited. 
"Each  State  retains  Its  sovereignty,  freedom 
and  Independence,  and  every  power  . . .  which 
is  not  .  .  .  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled."  Article  HI 
provided,  "The  said  states  hereby  severally 
enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with 
each  other  for  their  common  defense." 

They  entered  Into  a  'aeague,"  and  did  not 
purport  to  create  a  "corporate"  or  "sovereii^n" 
body.  Article  IX  declared  that  "The  Umted 
States  in  congress  assembled  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  determining  on 
peace  and  war  .  .  .  entering  into  treaties  and 
alliances."  This  express  grant  of  war  and 
treaty  powers  xmdermines  Justice  Suther- 
land's central  premise  that  these  powers  were 
derived  from  "some  other  source"  than  the 
several  States.  If  the  fiedgllng  Continental 
Congress  possessed  "inherent"  war  and  treaty 
powers  from  the  outset,  the  express  grant  was 
gratuitous. 

Nor  did  the  Founder  share  Justice  Suther- 
land's views  on  sovereignty.  More  pragmatic 
than  he,  they  spoke,  not  in  terms  of  sover- 
eignty, but  of  power;  and  they  were  quite 
clear  that  the  people,  not  even  the  cherished 
States,  were  sovereign.  Power  fiowed  from 
them,  not  from  the  Crown  to  fill  a  vacuiun. 
The  people,  stated  Madison  In  the  Conven- 
tion, "were  in  fact  the  fountain  of  all 
power";  isJ  a  part  they  conferred  upon  the 
individual  States;  and  in  the  clause  "We. 
the  people  of  the  United  states  ...  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution,"  said  Chief 
Justice  Jay,  "we  see  the  people  acting  as 
sovereign  of  the  whole  country."  '*'•  "Sover- 
eignty" was  taken  by  the  people  to  them- 
selves. 

When  Justice  Sutherland  cited  Penhallow 
V.  Doan  (17B6)  he  referred  solely  to  the 
opinion  of  Justice  William  Paterson.'*"'  The 
case  arose  on  a  state  of  facts  that  antedated 
the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion; and  Paterson  stated  that  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  exercised  the  "rights  and 
powers  of  war,"  that  "states  individually  did 
not."  This  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
For  example,  the  congress  resolved  on  No- 
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vember  4, 1776,  "That  the  town  of  Charleston 
ought  to  be  defended  against  attempts  that 
may  be  made  to  take  possession  thereof  by 
the  enemies  of  America,  and  that  the  con- 
vention or  council  of  safety  of  South  Caro- 
lina, ought  to  pursue  such  measures,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  efficacious  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  they  proceed  immediately  to 
erect  such  fortifications  and  batteries  in  or 
near  Charleston,  as  will  best  conduce  to  pro- 
mote its  security,  the  expence  to  be  paid 
by  said  Colony."  >»  Other  testimony  that  the 
war-making  power  was  thought  to  reside  in 
each  of  the  Colonies  Is  furnished  by  the 
July  12,  1776  draft  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation: "The  said  Colonies  unite  them- 
selves .  .  .  and  hereby  severally  enter  Into  a 
firm  League  of  Friendship  .  .  .  binding  the 
said  Colonies  to  assist  one  another  against 
all  force  offered  to  or  attack  made  upon 
them."  "^  Indeed,  as  Justice  Chase  was  to 
remark  in  a  cognate  case,  the  very  fact  of 
delegation  of  war  power  by  the  States  to  the 
congress  demonstrates  that  the  States  must 
have  "rightfully  possessed"  it.'**  The  fact 
that  the  States  in  course  of  time  did  not 
"individually"  exercise  the  power  of  war  did 
not  spring  from  an  absence  of  power  but  from 
the  voluntary  surrender  expressed  both  in 
Article  IX  delegation  and  in  Article  xm  of 
the  1776  draft  Articles:  "No  Colony  .  .  .  shall 
engage  in  any  War  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  United  States  assembled,"  a 
provision  that  was  preserved  in  Article  VI  of 
the  Articles  as  adopted.** 

Justice  James  Iredell,  whose  opinion  in 
PenhalloxD  went  luinoticed  by  Sutherland, 
understood  all  this  ftill  well.  Each  province, 
he  pointed  out,  had  comprised  "a  body  poll- 
tic,"  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  others 
"than  by  being  subject  to  the  same  conunon 
sovereign."  "If  Congress,"  he  continued,  "pre- 
vious to  the  articles  of  confederation,  pos- 
sessed any  authority,  it  was  an  authority  de- 
rived from  the  people  of  each  province  .  .  . 
this  authority  weis  conveyed  by  each  body 
politic  separately,  and  not  by  all  the  people 
in  the  several  states.  Jointly."  And  he  con- 
cluded that  the  war  making  authority  "was 
not  possessed  by  congress  unless  given  by  all 
the  states."  In  this  view  he  was  Joined  by 
Justice  William  Cushlng;  '"•  and  both  are 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  specific  grants 
of  war  treaty  powers  to  the  States  in  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

Reliance  for  "Inherent"  war  and  treaty 
powers  that  antedate  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration has  also  been  placed  upon  some  re- 
marks of  Justice  Chase  '»''  in  Ware  v.  Hylton : 
"The  powers  of  congress  originated  from 
necessity  .  .  .  they  were  revolutionary  in 
their  very  nature  ...  It  was  absolutely 
indispensable  that  congress  should  possess 
the  power  of  conducting  war  against  Great 
Britain,  and  therefore,  if  not  expressly  given 
by  all  (as  it  was  by  some  [has  had  ratified  In 
1778])  of  the  states  .  .  .  congress  did  right- 
fully possess  such  power."'"  A  simpler  and 
more  prosaic  explanation  is  at  hand.  Sitting 
and  working  together,  the  delegates  from  the 
thirteen  States,  who  as  early  as  July.  1776, 
proposed  to  reduce  to  writing  the  necessary 
delegation  by  the  States  to  Congress  and  who 
agreed  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in 
November,  1777,  presvunably  were  agreed 
that  the  conduct  of  the  war  required  cen- 
tralization and  authorized  the  necessary 
"confederated"  acts  pending  formal  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  Articles.  Roughly  that 
view  was  taken  by  Iredell,  one  of  the  great 
Founders  who  later  led  the  struggle  for  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  North  Carolina. 

The  invocation  of  the  treaty  with  France 
signed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  fellow 
commissioners  in  February,  1778  and  rati- 
fied by  Congress  in  May,  little  advances  the 
(frgtunent  for  "inherent"  national  power.*^ 
Franklin  and  the  other  commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  France  under  express  instructions 
to  enter  Into  a  treaty   with  the  King  of 


Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


France,  carrying  with  them  "letters  of  cre- 
dence" (September,  1776) ,  running  not  from 
the  congress  but  from  "The  delegates  of  the 
United  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts Bay"  and  each  of  the  other  enumer- 
ated States.'"  Doubtless  the  delegates  from 
the  several  States  believed  themselves  au- 
thorized to  send  Franklin  in  search  of  an  al- 
liance, so  that  again  we  have  a  power  dele- 
gated by  the  States.  The  resulting  treaty,  it 
bears  emphasis,  was  concluded  with  "the 
thirteen  United  States  of  North  America,  viz. 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay"  and  so 
forth,**'"  scarcely  testimony  that  Prance 
deemed  it  was  concluding  an  alliance  with  a 
"sovereign"  nation.  But  give  the  "revolution- 
ary central  government"  its  widest  scope  and 
it  still  remains  to  ask,  what  relevance  do 
deeds  resulting  from  "revolutionary  neces- 
sity" in  the  absence  of  national  machinery 
have  to  a  subsequent  written  docimient,  such 
as  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  care- 
fuUy  enumerates  the  powers  granted  and 
reserve  all  powers  not  "expressly  delegated." 

Study  of  the  constitutional  records  con- 
vinces that  the  Foimders  Jealously  insisted 
on  a  federal  government  of  enumerated, 
strictly  limited  powers."*  Avowal  of  a  supra- 
constitutional  "residuum"  of  powers  not 
granted  expressly  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion'** would  have  affrighted  them  and 
barred  adoption  of  the  Constitution.'**  Cer- 
tainly James  Wilson  considered  that  all  the 
"powers  naturally  connected"  with  that  of 
declaring  war  were  conferred  on  the  Con- 
gress. And  John  Qulncy  Adams,  after  serving 
as  Secretary  of  State  and  as  President,  stated, 
"in  the  authority  given  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  ...  to  declare  war,  all  the 
powers  incidental  to  war  are,  by  necessary 
implication,  conferred  upon  the  Govenunent 
of  the  United  States."  The  "war  power,"  he 
continued,  "is  strictly  constitutional."  •**  To 
Invoke  an  extra-constitutional  "residuum" 
of  war  powers  can  only  deepen  the  "twilight" 
gloom. 

The  Yale  memorandum  statement  that 
there  is  an  "exclusive"  war-making  zone 
where  the  President  "is  authorized  to  act 
even  against  the  express  will  of  Congress," 
requires  a  caveat  in  so  far  as  it  rested  on 
Justice  Jackson's  schema.  He  did  proffer  three 
categories:  "1.  When  the  President  acts  pur- 
suant to  an  express  or  implied  authorization 
of  Congress,  his  authority  is  at  its  maximum, 
for  it  includes  all  that  he  possesses  in  his 
own  right  plus  all  that  Congress  can  dele- 
gate." The  steel-seizure,  he  said,  "Is  elimin- 
ated from  the  fl*st"  category  "for  it  is  con- 
ceded that  no  Congressional  authorization 
exists  for  this  seizure." '"  His  second  cate- 
gory "is  a  zone  of  twilight  in  which  he  [the 
President]  may  have  concurrent  authority,  or 
in  which  Its  distribution  Is  uncertain."  Here 
again  Presidential  authority  is  subject  to  that 
of  Congress.  The  steel-seiztu-e,  said  Jackson, 
"seems  clearly  eliminated  from  that  class  be- 
cause Congress  .  .  .  has  covered  (the  field] 
by  three  statutory  policies  inconsistent  with 
this  seizure."  '**  Given  concurrent  powers,  as 
Chief  Justice  held  in  an  early  war-powers 
case,  a  Congressional  statute  must  prevail."* 
Remains  the  third  category:  "When  the 
President  takes  measures  incompatible  with 
the  expressed  or  implied  will  of  Congress,  his 
power  Is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  for  then  he  can 
rely  only  upon  his  own  constitutional  power 
minus  any  Constitutional  powers  of  Congress 
over  the  matter."  Judicial  caution  was  re- 
quired In  such  case  lest  "by  disabling  the 
Congress  from  acting  upon  the  subject  .  .  . 
the  equilibrium  established  by  our  consti- 
tutional system"  be  disturbed.  True,  Jackson 
stated  hypothetically,  "we  can  sustain  the 
President  only  by  holding  that  seizure  .  .  . 
is  within  -his  domain  and  beyond  control  by 
Congress,"  a  situation  "which  leaves  presi- 
dential power  most  vulnerable  to  attack  and 
in  the  least  favorable  of  possible  constitu- 
tional positions." »«'  And  he  went  on  to  re- 
ject the  argument  that  Truman's  commit- 
ment of  troops  to  Korea  vested  him  with 
such  seizure  power."  >"  Jackson  could  find  no 


such  power  under  the  "executive  power,"  the 
"commander  in  chief"  power,  or  in  an  "In- 
herent" power  (presumably  drawn  out  of  the 
"residuum"),  which  he  rejected  out  of 
hand.'**  If  therefore  we  are  to  speak  of  an 
"exclusive"  presidential  power  "beyond  con- 
trol by  Congress,"  it  should  be  with  Jackson's 
caveat  in  mind:  in  this  situation  the  "presi- 
dential power  [is]  most  vulnerable  to  attack 
and  in  the  least  favorable  of  possible  consti- 
tutional position." 

Is  the  role  of  Commander  in  Chief  alto- 
gether beyond  the  control  of  Congress?  This 
can  be  confidently  afllrmied  of  one  set  of  cir- 
cumstances only:  once  war  is  commenced. 
Congress  can  not  conduct  a  campaign;  it 
cannot  "deprive  the  President  of  command  of 
the  army  and  navy";  but  in  the  words  of 
Justice  Jackson,  "only  Congress  can  pro- 
vide him  with  an  army  or  navy  to  com- 
mand." '»»  What  is  gives  it  can  take  away,  in 
whole  or  in  part.'** 

Presidential  peace-time  deployment  of  the 
armed  forces  in  trouble  areas  sharply  focuses 
the  problem.  Testifying  In  1951  on  behalf  of 
President  Truman's  plan  to  station  six  divi- 
sions of  American  soldiers  in  Europe,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acheson  asserted: 

"Not  only  has  the  President  authority  to 
use  the  Armed  Forces  in  carrying  out  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
ImplemenUng  treaties,  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  this  authority  may  not  be  interfered 
with  by  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  it  has  under  the  Constitution."  '^ 

Acheson  spoke  ex  cathedra,  disdaining  the 
citation  of  authority.  His  claim  will  not  with- 
stand scrutiny.  Deployment  of  the  armed 
forces  in  "hot-sp>ots''  may  invite  or  provoke 
attack,  dangerously  risk  American  Involve- 
ment In  war,""  and  present  Congress  with  a 
fait  accompli. 

It  is  Congress  tliat  is  to  "provide  for  the 
common  defense,"  '*'  which  implies  the  right 
to  decide  what  is  requisite  thereto.  Congress 
also  is  "to  raise  and  support  armies,"  and  by 
necessary  implication  it  can  withhold  or 
withdraw  that  support.'**  In  determining  the 
size  of  the  army  It  will  "support  it  is  entitled 
to  weigh  priorities:  shall  troops  be  stationed 
in  Germany  or  deployed  In  Oambodia?  Indeed 
the  constitutional  mandate  that  "no  appro- 
priation" for  support  of  the  armies  "shaU  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years"  implies 
that  it  is  for  Congress  to  decide  at  any  point 
whether  further  appropriations  should  be 
made  and  in  what  amounts."*  The  duty  of 
Congress,  in  Hamilton's  words,  "to  deliberate 
upon  the  propriety  of  keeping  a  military 
force  on  foot"'*"  surely  comprehends  the 
right  to  insist  tliat  a  portion  of  the  military 
forces  should  not  be  kept  "on  foot"  In  Viet- 
nam or  in  Europe.'" 

With  the  power  of  appropriation  goes  the 
right  to  specify  how  appropriated  monevs 
shall  be  spent.  This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
logic  but  of  established  parliamentary  prac- 
tice. After  1665,  states  Hallam,  it  became  "an 
undisputed  principle"  that  moneys  "granted 
by  Parliament,  are  only  to  be  expended  for 
particular  objects  specified  by  Itself."  '■  The 
Foimders  were  quite  familiar  with  par- 
liamentary practice;  '•*  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  reposing  in  Congress  the  power  of 
raising  revenues  and  of  making  and  review- 
ing appropriations  for  support  of  the  armies 
they  conferred  the  concomitant  right  to 
"specify"  the  "particular  objects"  upon  which 
Its  appropriations  are  to  be  expended.  '•*  So 
an  early  Congress  read  its  constitutional 
powers  in  enacting  a  statute  that  all  "simis 
appropriated  by  law  for  each  branch  of 
expenditure  in  the  several  departments  shall 
be  solely  applied  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  respectively  appropriated."  '•*  The 
1971  Act  which  prohibits  use  of  appropriated 
funds  "to  finance  the  Introduction  of  United 
States  ground  troops  into  Cambodia"  is  in 
this  tradition .'««  If  we  may  prc^perly  infer  that 
the  long-established  parliamentary  practice 
was  adopted  by  the  Founden,  such  statutes 
do  not  constitute  an  invasion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  as  commander  in  chief." 
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There  remains  the  Ck>ngresslonal  power 
"to  make  rules'"  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

This  "was  added  from  the  existing  Articles 
of  Confederation";  but  the  Pramers  omitted 
the  phrase  that  followed — "and  directing 
their  operations" — having  m  mind  that  the 
President  would  be  commander  In  chief  who. 
In  the  words  of  the  New  Jersey  Plan,  would 
"direct  military  operations."™  Thus  the 
Pramers  separated  the  presidential  direction 
of  "military  operations"  in  time  of  war  from 
the  Congressional  power  to  make  niles  "for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  armed 
forces,"  a  plenary  power  enjoyed  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  conferred  In  the  Iden- 
tical terms  upon  the  federal  Congress.  The 
word  "government"  connoites  a  power  "to 
control,"  "to  administer  the  government"  of 
the  armed  forces;  the  word  "regulate"  means 
"to  dispose,  order,  or  govern."  Such  powers 
manifestly  embrace  Congressional  restraint 
upon  deployment  of  the  armed  forces.  Since 
the  Constitution  places  no  limits  on  the 
power  to  support  and  to  govern  the  armed 
forces  and  to  make  or  withhold  appropria- 
tions therefor,  arguments  addressed  to  the 
Impracticability  of  regulating  all  deploy- 
ments go  to  the  wisdom  of  the  exercise,  not 
the  existence,  of  the  Congressional  power. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  claiwe  empowers 
the  President  to  conduct  a  campaign  once 
a  war  Is  Initiated  by  Congress  or  by  foreign 
Invasion  of  American  soU,  not  to  create  In- 
cidents which  embroil  the  nation  In  war. 
No  "first  General"  can  provoke,  extend  or 
persist  In  a  war  against  the  will  of  Con- 
gress.'^ The  duty  of  the  President  Is  to  "take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed," 
and  nothing  In  the  Constitution  absolves 
him  from  that  duty  In  the  role  of  Comman- 
der In  Chief.  Indeed  the  early  State  Con- 
stitutions were  careful  to  spell  out  that  the 
Executive  was  subject  to  the  laws  In  his 
capacity  of  commander  In  chlef.'«  In  fine, 
the  constitutional  distribution  of  powers  re- 
futes Acheson's  assumption  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  deploy  the  armed  forces  as  he  sees 
fit  In  disregard  of  the  Congressional  will. 
This  Is  the  logic  of  Jefferson's  statement  that 
"we  have  already  given  In  example  one  ef- 
fectual check  to  the  Dog  of  War  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 
pay." '" 

Against  this  background  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  proposed  War  Powers  BUI  seems 
unassaUable.  Section  3  of  the  BUI  roughly 
provides  that  the  President  may  use  the 
armed  forces  "to  repel  an  armed  attack  upon 
the  United  States"  or  Its  armed  forces  "lo- 
cated outside  the  United  States,"  and  "to 
forestall  the  direct  and  Imminent  threat  of 
such  an  attack."  The  latter  provisions  go  be- 
yond the  connotation  of  the  Madlson-Oerry 
"sudden  attacks"  remark  In  the  Convention, 
on  which  any  claim  to  presidential  power 
apart  from  the  commander-general's  direc- 
tion of  the  mUltary  forces  ultimately  rests.'" 
Congress  would  thereby  enable  the  President 
to  meet  modern  exigencies. 

Senator  J.  WUllam  Pulbrlght  considers  that 
the  "forestall"  phrase  may  be  overbroad;  '" 
but  It  Is  to  be  read  against  the  Committee's 
statement  that  It  "accepted  the  view  ex- 
pressed In  testimony  before  the  Committee 
by  Alexander  A.  Blckel,"  who  instanced  such 
a  threat  as  that  of  the  "Cuban  mlssUe  crisis 
of  1962,"  that  Is,  "a  reactive,  not  a  self- 
starting  affirmative  power."  "» 

It  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  the 
Soviet  emplacement  of  nuclear  long-range 
missiles  some  eighty  miles  from  our  shores 
did  not  constitute  an  Immediate  threat  to 
the  United  States,  such  as  moved  the  new- 
born States  to  reserve  to  each  State  In  the 
Confederation  the  right  to  go  to  war  when  It 
"received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being 
formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  Invade 
such  State."'"  with  Senator  Pulbrlght  I 
would  urge  that  the  emergency  (as  In  the 
case  of  the  ArUcles  of  Confederation  provi- 


sion) be  such  "as  does  not  permit  advance 
Congressional  authorization  to  employ  such 
forces."'™  The  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  Joined  by  Senator  Pulbrlght  rec- 
ommend, and  I  would  concur,  that  an  author- 
ization be  sought  from  Congress  to  Are 
nuclear  mlssUes  first,  leaving  the  President 
free  to  respond  to  nuclear  attack.'™  Since 
§  3  of  the  Bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
forestall  Imminent  threat  of  attack  on  the 
armed  forces  "located  outside  of  the  United 
States,"  I  would  add  a  requirement  that 
Congressional  authorization  be  had  for  de- 
ployment of  the  armed  forces  In  areas  which 
are  likely  to  become  Involved  In  hostutles, 
e.g.  "hot  spots."  Finally,  section  5  of  the 
BUI  provides  that  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
"under  any  of  the  emergency  conditions 
described  In  Section  3  .  .  .  shall  not  be  sus- 
tained beyond  thirty  days"  unless  Congress 
adopts  legislation  specifically  authorizing  the 
continued  use  of  the  armed  forces,  rounding 
out  an  exemplary  step  towards  resumption 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  Congress  by 
the  Constitution. 

Only  if  the  "Intention  of  the  framers" 
counts  for  little,'""  Is  It  possible  to  argue  on 
the  "125  Incidents"  that  "a  practice  so  deeply 
embedded  ;n  our  constitutional  structure 
should  be  treated  as  decisive  of  the  consti- 
tutional Issue."  •«  Who  would  maintain  that 
the  President,  by  proclamation,  can  revise 
the  Constitution  In  particulars  he  considers 
sadly  wanting?  Why  should  his  progressive 
revision  by  actions  rather  than  by  writing 
be  entitled  to  more  respect?  Nor  can  the 
fact  that  Congress  countenanced  the  en- 
croachments lift  them  to  the  plane  of  con- 
stitutional dogma  any  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  can  by  mutual  consent 
revise  the  Constitution  without  submitting 
an  amendment  to  the  people.  At  bottom  the 
President  lays  claim  "to  set  aside,  not  a 
particular  clause  of  the  Constitution,  but 
Its  most  fundamental  characteristic,  its  di- 
vision of  powers  between  Congress  and  the 
President,  and  thereby  gather  into  his  hands 
the  power  of  both.'"  It  cannot  be  that  a 
statute  which  seeks  to  give  effect  to  the 
original  Intention  of  the  Framers,  aptly  ex- 
pressed In  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  Is 
unconstitutional. 

CONCLUSION 

Surveying  the  labors  of  the  Framers  some 
forty  years  later,  Joseph  Story  said: 

"The  power  of  declarUig  war  U  ...  so  crit- 
ical and  calamitous,  that  It  requires  the  ut- 
most deliberation,  and  the  successive  review 
of  all  the  councUs  of  the  nation  .  .  .  The 
representatives  of  the  people  are  to  lay  taxes 
to  support  a  war  [and  to  draft  men  for  com- 
bat], and  therefore  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted, as  to  Its  propriety  and  necessity."  J" 

For  this  reason  the  Constitution  conferred 
virtually  all  of  the  war-making  powers  upon 
the  Congress,  leaving  to  the  President  only 
the  power  "to  repel  sudden  attacks"  on  the 
United  States.  They  meant,  In  the  words  of 
James  WUson,  to  put  It  beyond  the  power  of 
a  single  man  to  hurry  ua  Into  war.  Their  wis- 
dom Is  confirmed  by  recent  events:  the 
mounting  frlghtfulness  of  war.  Its  sttaggerlng 
costs  In  blood  money,  disruption  of  the  na- 
tional and  International  economies,  the 
wounds  It  Infilcts  on  the  national  psyche — 
alienation  of  the  young,  desertion,  draft 
evasion— aU  cry  out  for  consultation  before 
plunging  Into  war."* 

Some  have  referred  to  Congress'  occasional 
lack  of  wisdom,**  but  that  Is  a  lack  that  may 
be  exhibited  by  the  President,  as  the  Viet- 
nam confilct  shows.'*'  Arthur  Schleslnger, 
who  sat  close  to  the  throne  whUe  some  of  the 
fateful  commitments  were  being  made,  stated 
that  "In  retrospect,  Vietnam  is  a  triumph  of 
Inadvertence";  and  if  we  are  to  credit  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle,  a  triumph  of  wrong-headed- 
nesa.""  Perhaps  the  decisions  woiUd  not  have 
been  better  had  they  been  debated  in  Con- 
gress, but,  as  George  Reedy,  former  special 
assistant  and  then  Press  Secretary  to  Presl- 
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dent  Lyndon  Johnson,  remarked,  they  could 
not  have  "been  much  worse."'*  Since  a  nation 
of  many  mUUons  cannot  be  convened  In  town 
meeting,  the  great  arena  of  public  debate  is 
neoeesarlly  the  Congress.'*  Debate  may  bring 
Into  the  open  risks  that  Executive  advlsere 
have  overlooked;  U  may  deflate  the  supposed 
advantages  of  a  recommended  course  of  ac- 
tion; It  substitutes  the  experience  of  the 
niany  for  that  of  the  one. 

"Within  the  executive  branch,"  states 
Reedy,  "there  exists  a  virtual  horror  of  pubUc 
debate  on  issues."  compounded  by  the  com- 
placent assumption  that  the  executive  branch 
have  some  sort  of  truth  that  comes  out  of 
their  technical  expertise  and  that  this  truth 
...  is  noit  something  to  be  debated  "  i*  But 
executive  decision  Itself  suffers  from  a  deep- 
seated  malady;  as  Reedy  points  out,  it  lacks 
the  benefit  of  "adversary  discussion  of  la- 
sues";  the  "so-called  debates  are  really  mono- 
logues  In  which  one  man  is  getting  reflections 
of  what  he  sends  out."  '"  If  this  be  only  one 
man's  view,  the  danger  Is  nevertheless  real 
that  courtiers  are  apt  to  say  what  the  mon- 
arch  wants  to  hear. 

Of  course  public  criticism  is  painful;  but 
official  pain  is  outweighed  by  public  bene- 
fit. A  seasoned  observer.  Sir  Ivor  Jennings 
stated,  "negotiations  with  foreign  powers 
are  difficult  to  conduct  when  a  lynx-eyed 
opposition  sits  suspiciously  on  the  watch. 
We  might  have  a  better  policy  If  we  had 
no  Parliament:  but  we  might  have  a 
worse  ...  We  are  a  free  people  because  we 
can  criticize  freely."  Jm  It  Is  quite  likely 
as  Reedy  concludes,  that  the  present  dissen- 
sion in  our  country,  the  loss  of  confidence 
In  the  government,  results  In  large  part 
from  the  fact  that  the  Vietnam  commitments 
were  made  without  consultation  with  the 
people."" 

Whatever  the  merits  of  debate,  this  Is  a 
requirement  of  our  democratic  system.  Those 
who  are  to  bleed  and  die  have  a  right  to  be 
consulted,  to  have  the  issues  debated  by  their 
elected  representatives.  Unlike  the  totalitar- 
ian nations,  we  have  not  placed  our  faith 
m  a  "Fuehrer,"  a  "Big  Brother";  a  benign 
dictatorship  is  not  for  us.***  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  there  Is  an  "American  propensity 
to  substitute  -for  the  question  of  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  the  powers  of  government 
the  question  of  their  existence." "  "•  Events 
since  1936,  when  Corwln  penned  the  quoted 
words,  have  demonstrated  stUl  again  that 
"use"  of  power  may  be  not  only  "beneficial" 
but  "maUgn,  fearsome,  hateful  and  dan- 
gerous." •»• 

It  was  because  the  Pramers  were  alive  to 
the  Insatiable  maw  of  power  that  they  con- 
trived the  separation  of  powers.'"  It  remains 
a  bulwark  against  oppression,  not  a  hollow 
shibboleth.  "With  all  its  defects,  delays  and 
Inconveniences."  said  Justice  Jackson  "men 
have  discovered  no  technique  for  long  pre- 
serving free  government  except  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive be  under  the  law.  and  that  the  law 
be  made  by  parliamentary  deliberations."  ^ 
That  Is  what  the  Framers  provided  in  dis- 
tributing the  war-powers,  and  to  that  scheme 
we  must  return. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Alastalr  Buchan,  Questions  About  Viet- 
nam, reprinted  In  2  R.  Falk.  The  Vietnam 
War  and  International  Law  35  (1969) .  Buchan 
te  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies.  London. 

'See  Infra,  text  accompanying  notes  122- 

»Sen.  Report  No.  92-606  on  War  Powers. 
92d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1972)  to  accompany  8. 
2956  (hereafter  War  Powers  Rept.) 

»•  New  York  Times.  March  30,  1972.  p.  10. 
Professor  Eugene  Rostow  declares  the  BUI 
"would  radlcaUy  change  the  constitutional 
relationship  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dency .  .  ."  New  York  "nmes,  AprU  16,  1972, 
p.  43. 

'Sen.  Report  No.  797  on  National  Com- 
mitments, 90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967)  (here- 
after  National   Commitments   Rept.)    This 
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admirably  documented  report  laid  the  foun- 
dation on  which  commentators  have  since 
built. 

The  best  study  remains  Note,  Congress, 
The  President,  and  the  Power  to  Conunlt 
Forces  to  Combat,  81  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1771  (1968) 
(hereafter  Harvard  Note)  reprinted  In  Falk, 
supra,  n.  1  at  616-650,  to  which  my  Harvard 
Note  citations  are  keyed.  Yor  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  "precedents"  on  which  the 
Executive  Department  relies,  see  Prsmcls 
Wormuth,  The  Vietnam  War:  The  President 
versus  the  Constitution,  reprinted  In  Falk, 
supra,  n.  1  at  711-807.  See  also  Reveley, 
Presidential  War-Making:  Constitutional 
Prerogative  or  Usurpation,  55  Va.  L.  Rev.  1243 
(1969). 

'Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343  U.S.  579,  642  (1952),  concurring  opinion 
(hereafter  "Steel  Seizure"). 

'  Infra,    text    accompanying    notes    18-lB, 
28-29;  note  49. 
set  out  In  Article  1,  §  8  of  the  Constitution. 

'  WUson,  Works  of  James  Wilson  433  (R.  G. 
McCloskey  ed.  1967).  The  several  powers  are 
set  out  In  Article  1,  §  8  of  the  Constitution. 

"  Ibid.  440. 

<>24  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress 
242  (1937). 

"  Article  VII  of  the  Massachusetts  Consti- 
tution of  1780  provides  that  the  Governor 
shall  be  "commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy"  with  power  to  "repeal,  resist,  ex- 
pel" those  who  attempt  the  Invasion  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  entrusts  him  "with  aU 
these  and  other  powers  incident  to  the  office 
of  captain-general  and  commander-in-chief 
and  admiral,  to  be  exercised  agreeably  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  land  and  not  otherwise." 
1  Poore,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  and 
Colonial  Charters  965-966  (1877).  For  Dela- 
ware, Article  9,  Ibid.  275;  Georgia,  Article  33, 
Ibid.  381;  New  Hampshire  (identical  with 
the  Massachusetts  provision),  2  Poore  1288. 

Hamilton  stated  In  the  Federalist,  No  69  at 
449  (Mod.  LlbJkl.1937) :  "the  constitutions 
of  several  of  the  states  expressly  declare  their 
governors  to  be  commanders-in-chief  .  .  . 
and  It  may  well  be  a  question,  whether  those 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  In 
particular,  do  not.  In  this  instance,  confer 
larger  powers  upon  their  respective  governors, 
than  could  be  claimed  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States." 

"  1  Parrand,  The  Records  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787,  p.244  (1911).  The  Vir- 
ginia Plan  contained  no  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject, lbld.20-23.  In  North  Carolina,  Robert 
Miller  demanded  that  "Congress  should  di- 
rect the  motions  of  the  army."  4  Elliot,  De- 
bates In  State  Conventions  on  Adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  414  (2d  ed.  1836) 

"  1  Farrand,  supra,  n.ll  at  292. 

"  Corwln  said  of  Federalist  No.  78,  "It  can- 
not be  reasonably  doubted  that  Hamilton 
was  here,  as  at  other  points,  endeavoring  to 
reproduce  the  matiired  conclusions  of  the 
Constitution  Itself."  Corwln,  The  Doctrine 
of  Judicial  Review  44  (1914) . 

"  Federalist,  No.  69.  supra,  n.lO  at  448.  For 
similar  remarks.  Melancton  Smith.  New  York 
Ratification  Convention,  2  Elliot,  supra,  n.lO 
at  366-367. 

"Federalist,  No.  67,  supra,  n.lO  at  438. 
When  Monaghan,  Presidential  War-Making, 
50  Boston  U.  L.  Rev.  19,  23  (1970)  refers  to 
"Hamilton's  contention  that  the  president 
IMssessed  broad  'Inherent'  powers  In  repre- 
senting the  nation  In  our  foreign  relations," 
he  falls  to  take  into  account  Hamilton's 
above-quoted  assurance  that  the  President's 
war-powers  were  "much  Inferior"  to  those 
of  the  King,  which  precludes  an  Inference 
of  "Inherent"  presidential  war-making  power. 

"In  the  federal  Convention  James  Wilson 
said,  "He  did  not  consider  the  Prerogatives 
of  the  British  Monarch  as  a  proper  guide  In 
defining  the  Executive  powers.  Some  of  the 
prerogatives  were  of  a  legislative  nature. 
Among  others  that  of  war  &  peace."  1  Far- 
rand, supra,  n.ll  at  65-66.  "Fear  of  a  return 


of  Executive  authority  like  that  exercised  by 
the  Royal  Governors"  or  by  the  King  had 
been  ever  present  In  the  States  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution.  C.  Warren,  The 
Making  of  the  Constitution  172  (1947). 
Warren,  177,  states,  "It  Is  probable  that 
Madison  and  Randolph  in  preparing  the  Vir- 
ginia Plan  had  In  mind  the  conception  of 
Executive  power  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
had  set  forth  In  his  Draft  of  a  Fundamental 
Constitution  for  Virginia  In  1783,  as  follows: 
'By  Executive  power,  we  mean  no  reference 
to  those  powers  exercised  under  our  former 
govenunent  by  the  Crown  as  of  Its  preroga- 
tive, nor  that  these  shaU  be  the  standard 
of  what  may  or  may  not  be  deemed  the  right- 
ful powers  of  the  Governor.  We  give  them 
those  powers  only,  which  are  necessary  to 
execute  the  laws.'  "  Citing,  4  Jefferson,  Writ- 
ings 155-156  (Ford  ed.).  For  a  similar  con- 
ception, see  Wilson,  supra,  text  accompany- 
ing note  8;  see  also  Madison,  infra,  n.36; 
Corwln,  The  President:  Office  and  Powers  5 
(3d  ed.  1948).  And  see  Justice  Jackson's  re- 
jection of  the  "claim  of  inherent  unrestricted 
presidential  powers'  in  "Steel  Seizure", 
supra,  n.5  at  650  n.7,  for  which  the  expressly 
eniunerated  powers  leave  no  room.  Berger, 
Congressional  Inquiry  v.  Executive  Privilege, 
12  UCLA  Law  Rev.  1044,  1073-76   (1965). 

1^  See  also  discussion  of  a  "resldlum". 
Infra,  text  accompanying  notes  131-152;  and 
note  143. 

"Letters  of  Helvldlus,  6  James  Madison, 
Writings.  138.  174  (G.  Hunt  ed.  1906).  Com- 
pare WUson's  explanation  that  no  single 
man  coiUd  "hurry"  the  nation  Into  war. 
Infra,  text  accompanying  note  39. 

'>Ibld.  148  (emphasis  supplied);  see  also 
Infra,  text  accompanying  note  45. 

»  Corwln,  supra,  n.  16  at  276. 

» Fleming  v.  Page,  9  How.  (50  U.S.)  603, 
615  (1850).  UntU  1850,  says  Corwln,  the 
Commander  In  Chief  clause  "was  stUl  .  .  . 
the  forgotten  clause  of  the  constitution." 
E.  Corwln,  Total  War  and  the  Constitution 
15  (1947). 

a>H.  Commager,  Documents  of  American 
History  113  (7th  ed.  1963). 

« 1  Farrand,  supra,  n.  11  at  20-22,  243. 

"  Ibid.  70.  Article  26  of  the  South  Carolina 
Constitution  of  1776  carefully  spelled  out 
that  the  governor  "and  conunander-ln-chlef 
shall  have  no  power  to  make  war  or  peace, 
or  enter  Into  any  final  treaty,  without  the 
consent  of  the  general  assembly  ..."  2 
Poore,  supra,  n.  10  at  1619.  See  also  WUson, 
supra,  n.  16,  to  effect  that  the  war  power 
Is  "legislative." 

^  2  Farrand,  supra,  n.  11  at  182. 

"Ibid.  318. 

*:  1  Parrand,  Ibid.  292. 

»  2  Farrand,  ibid.  318.  Butler  later  explained 
to  the  South  Carolina  legislature  that  the 
grant  of  this  power  [to  "make  war")  to  the 
President  "was  objected  to,  as  throwing  Into 
his  hands  the  Infiuence  of  a  monarch,  having 
an  opportunity  of  involving  his  country  In  a 
war,  whenever  he  wished  to  promote  her  de- 
struction." 4  EUlot.  supra,  n.  10  at  263. 

"2  Farrand.  supra,  n.  11  at  319. 

"Ibid.  318-319.  The  State  Department 
memorandum  (1968)  distorts  this  Inter- 
change; "It  was  suggested  that  the  Senate 
might  be  a  better  repository.  Madison  and 
Gerry  then  moved  to  substitute  "to  declare 
war'  for  'to  make  war,'  'leaving  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks.' 
It  was  objected  that  this  might  make  It  too 
easy  for  the  Executive  to  Involve  the  nation 
m  war,  but  the  motion  carried  with  but  one 
[actually  two]  dissenting  votes."  Legal  Ad- 
viser-State Department,  The  Legality  of 
United  States  Participation  In  the  Defense 
of  Viet  Nam,  75  Yale  L.J.  1055,  1101  (1966). 
Prom  this 'one  might  Infer  that  the  Con- 
vention intended  to  "make  It  too  easy  for  the 
Ebcecutive  to  Involve  the  nation  in  war,"  but 
the  fact  Is  that  no  objection  was  made  to 
the  Madison -Gerry  motion,  which  merely 
gave  effect  to  the  Sherman-Mason-Gerry  ob- 
jections to  the  grant  of  war  making  power 


to  the  President,  except  to  "repel."  See  Wor- 
muth, supra,  n.  4  at  714. 

"2  Parrand,  supra,  n.  11  at  319.  Story  ex- 
plains that  the  role  of  Commander  In  Chief 
gives  the  President  "command  ...  of  public 
force  ...  to  resist  foreign  Invasion  .  .  .  and 
the  direction  of  war."  Story,  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
§  1491   (5th  ed.  1905). 

»"  Cf .  Ratner,  The  Coordinated  Warmaklng 
Power — Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial 
Roles.  44  So.  Cal.  Rev.  461.  462  (1971).  CUn- 
ton  Rossiter  concludes  that  "the  Court  has 
refused  to  speak  about  the  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief  In  any  but 
the  most  guarded  terms  .  .  .  The  breath- 
taking estimates  of  their  war  powers  an- 
nounced and  acted  upon  by  Lincoln  and 
Roosevelt  have  earned  no  blessing  under  the 
hands  of  the  Judiciary."  Rossiter.  The  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Commander  in  Chief 
4-5  (1951).  Since  he  wrote,  the  Court.  In  the 
Steel  Seizure  case,  supra,  n.  5,  gave  such 
claims  a  decided  set-back. 

*>  Harvard  Note,  supra,  n.  4  at  618-619; 
National  Commitment  Report,  supra,  n.  4 
at  8. 

"  Ratner,  supra,  n.  32  at  467. 

» Supra,  text  accompanying  note  16. 

*>See  infra,  n.41.  Monaghan,  supra,  n.l6  at 
28,  states  that  "All  commentators  agree  that 
the  president  has  some  'Inherent'  power  to 
commit  the  armed  forces  to  hostUltles  where 
necessary  to  repel  'sudden  attack.' "  If  there 
be  such  agreement.  It  is  at  war  with  the 
records  of  the  several  Conventions,  which  em- 
phatically rule  out  "Inherent"  war  powers. 
See  supra,  text  accompanying  notes  15-18. 
Madison  stated  that  it  was  essential  "to  fix 
the  extent  of  the  Executive  authority  .  .  . 
as  certain  powers  were  in  their  nature  Execu- 
tive, and  must  be  given  to  that  department." 
1  Farrand,  supra,  note  11  at  66-67  (emphasis 
supplied).  In  the  Convention  HamUton 
stated  that  the  "Executive  ought  to  have  but 
little  power."  proposed  that  the  Senate 
should  "have  the  sole  power  of  declaring  war" 
and  that  the  Executive  should  "have  the 
direction  of  war  when  authorized  or  begun." 
1  Farrand  at  290.292.  Be  It  remembered  also 
that  the  Massachusetts  Constitution,  which 
expressly  authorized  the  commander  in  chief 
to  "repel,  resist  and  expel"  those  who  attempt 
invasion  of  the  Commonwealth  (thereby  im- 
plying that  this  was  not  an  inherent  power  of 
the  commander),  made  the  exercise  of  that 
power  subject  "to  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
not  otherwise."  And  Hamilton  explained  that 
the  powers  of  the  Massachusetts  commander 
were  "larger  .  .  .  than  could  be  claimed  by  the 
President."  Supra,  note  10. 

"  Legal  Advisor  Memorandum,  supra,  note 
30  at  1101.  Wormuth,  supra,  n.4  at  714-715, 
Justly  states,  "It  is  not  probable  but  cer- 
tain that  the  attack  Madison  and  Gerry  had 
in  mind  was  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States  .  .  .  they  did  not  Impute  to  him  a 
discretionary  right  to  choose  between  war 
and  peace,  or  the  right  to  make  a  Judgment 
concerning  the  security  of  the  United 
States." 

"Quoted  War  Powers  Report,  supra,  n.3  at 
4.  Professor  Richard  B.  Morris  also  states 
that  "the  war-making  power  of  the  President 
was  little  more  than  the  power  to  defend 
against  imminent  invasion  when  Congress 
was  not   in  session.   Quoted   Ibid,   at   15. 

"Commager,  supra  n.l8  at  112. 

•»■  The  Committee  on  Style  suggested  that 
"no  State  without  consent  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  United  States  shall  .  .  .  engage  in  any 
war,  unless  it  shall  be  actually  invaded  by 
enemies,  or  the  danger  of  Invasion  be  so  im- 
minent, as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay,  untU  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  States  can  be  con- 
stdted."  3  Farrand,  supra,  nil  at  577. 

•Berger,  Congress  v.  the  Supreme  Court 
260-363  (1969).  In  Federalist  No.  48,  supra, 
n.lO  at  322,  Madison  stated  that  the  "found- 
ers of  our  republics  .  .  .  seem  never  for  a 
moment  to  have  turned  their  eyes  from  the 
danger  to  liberty  of  the  overgrown  and  aU- 
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grasping  prerogative  ot  an  hereditary  magis- 
trate .  .  ." 

*••  Infr:\,  text  accompanying  notes  174-179. 

«i  Monaghan  28,  states,  "few,  if  any  [com- 
mentators] would  restrict"  the  power  to  repel 
sudden  attacks  "to  one  of  repelling  attacks 
on  American  soil — thereby  Ignoring  attacks 
on  Canada  and  (in  a  largely  interdependent 
world)  attacks  on  NATO  countries."  Whether 
there  is  such  a  consensus  is  not  important  If 
such  power  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  Con- 
stitution. I  would  hold  with  the  Harvard 
writers  that  "In  the  case  of  an  attack  aimed 
solely  at  Canada  .  .  .  steps  taken  to  repel 
the  attack  would  amount  to  'commencing' 
rather  than  'repelling'  war,  the  type  of  deci- 
sion the  convention  debates  indicate  was  to 
be  made  by  Congress."  Harvard  note,  supra, 
n.4  at  629. 

**  Legal  Advisor's  Memorandum,  supra,  n.30 
at  1101.  John  Bassett  Moore  puts  the  matter 
In  better  perspective:  "There  can  hardly  be 
room  for  doubt  that  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution, when  they  vested  in  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war,  never  imagined  they 
were  leaving  it  to  the  executive  to  use  the 
mUitary  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
all  over  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  actuaUy 
coercing  other  nations,  occupying  their  ter- 
ritory, and  killing  their  soldiers  and  citizens 
all  according  to  his  own  notions  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  so  long  as  he  refrained  from  calling 
his  action  war  or  persisted  in  calling  it  peace 
Moore,  The  Control  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States  196,  quoted  by  Wormuth, 
supra,  n.4  at  766-67. 

"  Legal  Advisor  Memorandum,  supra  n  30 
at  1101.  *-    .     •    w 

"  In  the  Steel  Seizure  case,  supra,  n.  5  at 
649.  650.  Justice  Jackson  said.  "The  appeal 
.  .  .  that  we  declare  the  existence  of  inher- 
ent powers  ex  necessitate  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency asks  us  to  do  what  many  think  would 
be  wise,  although  It  is  something  the  fore- 
fathers omitted.  They  knew  what  emergen- 
cies were;  knew  the  pressures  they  engender 
for  authoritative  action,  knew.  too.  how  they 
afford  a  ready  pretext  for  usurpation 
aside  from  suspension  of  the  privUege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  time  of  rebellion  or 
Invasion  .  .  .  they  made  no  provision  for 
exercise  of  extraordinary  authority  because 
of  a  crisis.  I  do  not  think  we  rightfully  may 
so  amend  their  work"  Emergency  powers 
Jackson  continued,  "are  consistent  with  free 
government  only  when  their  control  is  lodged 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Executive  who  exercises 
them.  That  is  the  safeguard  that  would  be 
nullified  by  our  adoption  of  the  'inherent 
powers'  formula."  Ibid.  652. 

The  "emergency  power"  had  been  pressed 
hard  by  Justice  Clark,  ibid.  660-62,  but  Jus- 
tice Douglas  also  rejected  it.  saying  the  fact 
that  speed  was  essential  "does  not  mean  that 
the  President  rather  than  the  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  authority  to  act."  Ibid 
629.  In  Schecter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United 
States,  295  U.S.  495  (1935).  Justice  Cardozo 
stated,  "Those  who  act  under  these  grants 
are  not  at  liberty  to  transcend  the  Imposed 
limits  because  they  believe  that  more  or 
different  power  is  necessary."  (concurrine 
opinion).  ** 

•^  6  Madison,  supra,  n.  18  at  174  (emphasis 
supplied).  As  Wormuth.  supra,  n  4  at  716 
states,  "if  in  1787  it  was  the  wiser  course  to 
entrust  the  decision  as  to  war  and  peace  to 
a  broadly  representative  body  rather  than 
to  the  Judgment  of  a  single  man,  the  greater 
hazards  of  the  modem  world  would  seem  to 
make  it  all  the  more  Important  to  retain  this 
check  on  an  impetuous  executive."  J  N 
Moore  also  considers  that  "The  policy  of 
requiring  congressional  authority  for  the 
major  use  of  force  abroad  as  a  check  on  pres- 
idential power  remains  as  valid  today  if  not 
more  so,  than  m  1789."  Moore,  The  National 
Executive  and  the  Use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Abroad,  printed  in  Falk.  supra,  n.  l  at  808, 
810.  But  he  states  that  contemporary  prob- 
lem "militate  against  absolute  answers  based 
on  that  policy."  Let  us  begin  with  denying 
the  "absolute"  presidential  claims  built  upon 
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a  succession  of  self-created  "Incidents";  let 
us  reverse  the  assumption  that  the  President 
may  at  any  time  in  his  unfettered  discretion 
commit  the  armed  forces  and  substitute  the 
presumption  that  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion is  required  except  in  the  extraordinary 
case.  Cf.  Harvard  Note,  supra,  n.  4  at  643. 
"Supra,  n.  36. 

*■  Hamilton's  later  expansive  reading  of  the 
Executive  powers  in  the  realm  of  foreign  re- 
lations, see  Corwin,  supra,  n.  16  at  217-218, 
needs  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  proposal 
in  the  Convention  of  a  life-time  Executive, 
of  a  "permanent  body"  of  the  "rich  and  well 
bom"  to  "check  the  Imprudence  of  democ- 
racy .  .  .  their  turbiUent  and  uncontrolling 
disposition.  1  Farrand,  supra,  n.  11  at 
290,  299.  The  patrician  Henry  Adams  stated 
that  "Hamilton  considered  democracy  a  fatal 
course,  and  meant  to  stop  its  progress." 
Quoted,  Ernest  Samuels,  Henry  Adams,  The 
Middle  Years  58  (1965).  He  woiUd  therefore 
prefer  to  concentrate  power  in  the  Executive 
and  to  short-circuit  the  democratic  process 
which  contemplated  Congressional  debate. 

"  No.  1  of  "Lucius  Crassas"  (December  17, 
1801) ,  quoted  Corwin,  supra,  n.  16  at  243. 

"Ratner,  supra,  n.  32  at  467.  The  "long 
range  goals  .  .  .  Illuminated  by  the  Conven- 
tion proceedings"  may  be  gathered  from  Ma- 
son's remark  that  the  Executive  was  "not 
safely  to  be  trusted"  with  the  war  power, 
supra,  text  accompanying  note  29,  Sherman's 
remark  that  the  Executive  should  "be  able 
to  repel  and  not  to  commence  war,"  supra, 
text  accompanying  n.  28,  and  Gerry's  rejec- 
tion of  an  Executive  power  "alone  to  declare 
a  war."  Supra,  text  accompanying  n.  29.  To 
this  may  be  added  Wilson's  explanation  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Ratification  Convention 
that  the  power  to  declare  war  was  lodged  in 
Congress  to  "guard  against"  the  power  of  a 
"single  man"  to  "hurry  us  into  war."  2  El- 
liot, supra,  n.  10  at  628. 
»  Rotner.  supra,  n.  32  at  467. 
"This  is  a  widely-held  view:  Z.  Chafee, 
Three  Human  Rights  154  (1956);  E.  Cahn. 
An  American  Contribution,  in  Cahn.  ed.  Su- 
preme Court  and  Supreme  Law  12,25;  C. 
Curtis,  The  Role  of  the  Constitutional  'Text 
in  Cahn,  Ibid,  at  64,68;  J.  N.  Moore,  supra, 
n.  45  at  809,  812,  and  infra,  n.  75;  C.  Miller, 
The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Uses  of  History 
(1969).  For  additional  citations,  see  Roveley 
supra,  n.  4  at  1252-53. 

==  The  Foimders  fully  understood  the  dif- 
ficulties of  amendment.  Thus  Patrick  Henry 
argued  In  the  Virginia  Ratification  Conven- 
tion, "four  of  the  smallest  states,  that  do  not 
collectively  contain  one  tenth  part  of  the 
population  .  .  .  may  obstruct  the  most  salu- 
tary and  necessary  amendments."  3  Elliot 
supra,  n.  10  at  49.  50.  But  the  prevailing 
view  was  expressed  in  the  North  Carolina 
Convention  by  James  Iredell:  the  Constitu- 
tion "can  be  altered  with  as  much  regularity, 
and  as  little  confusion,  as  any  Act  of  As- 
sembly; not.  Indeed,  quite  so  easily,  which 
would  be  extremely  impolitic  ...  so  that 
alterations  can  without  difficulty  be  made 
agreeable  to  the  general  sense  of  the  Deoole  " 
4  EUlot.  ibid,  at  177.  ' 

»  Reveley.  supra,  n.  4  at  1262,  states  "En- 
couraged by  the  Constitution's  linguistic 
flexlbUlty  (scarcely  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  clause) ,  and  by  the  difficulty 
of  Its  formal  amendment  process,  altera- 
tion by  usage  has  proved  to  be  the  principal 
means  of  modifying  our  fundamental  law  " 
Elbridge  Oerry,  one  of  the  Framers,  objected 
In  the  First  Congress  that  the  people  "di- 
rected a  particular  mode  of  making  amend- 
ments, which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  depart 
from  .  .  .  (theyj  can  never  be  safe,  if  Con- 
gress have  a  right  to  exercise  the  power  of 
giving  constmctlons  to  the  constitution  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  Instrument  Such 
a  power  would  render  the  most  important 
clause  in  the  Constitution  [the  amendment 
provision]  nugatory."  1  Annals  of  Congress 
503(1789).  * 

The  Informal  amendment  approach  as 
WUlard  Hurst  remarked,  is  a  way  of  prac- 


tically reading  Article  V  out  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  ...  [the  Framers]  provided  a 
defined,  reg\ilar  procedure  for  changing  it  •• 
In  Cahn,  supra,  n.51  at  74. 

Only  when  popular  feeling  runs  high  for 
example,  against  current  judicial  mandates 
that  children  be  bused  to  desegregated 
schools,  do  those  opposed  to  the  popular  will 
find  the  cimibersome  amending  process  a 
convenient  road  block. 

"Chafee,  Cahn,  Curtis,  supra.  n.51.  The 
Framers  made  clear  that  the  initiative  in 
policy-making  was  not  for  the  judiciary 
Berger.  supra.  n.40  at  339-346. 

"Proponents  of  this  claim,  of  course,  do 
not  state  It  so  nakedly.  Thxis  Monaghan 
supra.  n.l6  at  28.  argues  that  a  line  between 
"defensive  and  aggressive  action"  is  no  longer 
"workable."  that  the  oceans  have  shmnk 
that  "modern  presidents  are  faced  with  end- 
less emergencies,"  so  that  "Given  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  presidency.  It  is  hardly  surprising 
that  in  the  twentieth  century  the  presiden- 
tial power  to  repel  sudden  attacks  has  de- 
velt^ed  into  an  undefined  power  .  to 
employ  without  Congressional  authorization 
the  armed  forces  in  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican rights  and  Interests  whenever  neces- 
sary." 

Compare  Justice  Douglas  in  "Steel  Seiz- 
ure." supra,  n.5  at  632:  "If  we  sanctioned  the 
present  exercise  of  power  by  the  President 
we  would  be  expanding  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution  and  rewriting  it  to  suit  the 
political  conveniences  of  the  present  emer- 
gency." (concurring  opinion).  And  see  supra 
n.  44.  The  "chief  constitutional  value  whicli 
over-extension  of  presidential  power  threat- 
ens is.  of  course,  the  concept  of  a  'government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men'— the  'Rule  of  Law' 
principle."  Corwin,  The  Steel  Seizure  Case- 
A  Judicial  Brick  Without  Straw,  53  Colum 
L.  Rev.  53,  54  (1953). 

"  For  citations  see  Ratner,  supra,  n  32  at 
482-483. 
"Monaghan,  supra,  n.  16  at  22. 
"Ibid.  25. 

»  Professor  Monaghan  recognizes  that  "The 
great  powers  that  are  identified  with  the  na- 
tional government  are  conferred  upon  con- 
gress ...  By  contrast,  the   textual   powers 
conferred  upon  the  president  are  both  few 
and  of  uncertain  dimensions."  Ibid.  20   He 
notes  a  "vast  accretion  of  power  in  the  pres- 
idency,  particularly   in   this  centiiry,"   but 
considers    that    "whether    It    'defeats'    the 
framers  intention   Is,   however,  a  profitless 
speculation,"  citing  Justice  Holmes  dictum 
in   Missouri    v.    Holland,   252   U.S.    416     433 
(1920):  "The  case  before  us  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  our  whole  experience 
and  not  merely  in  that  of  what  was  said  a 
hundred   years  ago."   Read   in   the   context 
of  the  case  it  Is  unobjectionable.  The  case 
involved  the  right  of  the  federal  government 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Canada  respect- 
ing migratory  birds,  to  which  no  Stete  could 
lay  a  possessory  claim.  Wild  birds  migrate 
from  State  to  State,  from  nation  to  nation, 
so  that  they  fall  outside  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  any  one  State.  Consequently  the 
subject  matter  was  not  reserved  to  a  State 
by  the  Tenth  Amendment;  instead  it  called 
for  federal  regulation;  and  nothing  In  the 
■treaty"  power  excludes  a  treaty  about  mi- 
gratory birds.  The  Court  decided  therefore 
that  the  treaty  was  not  "forbidden  by  some 
Invisible  radiation  from  the  general  terms 
of  the  Tenth   Amendment."  Ibid.  433-436 
See   Reld   v.   Covert,  354  UJ3.   1,   18    (1957). 
Holmes  was  not  called  upon  to  disregard  the 
plaliUy  expressed  Intention  of  the  Framers 
as  exhibited  in  the  sharply  delineated  dis- 
tribution of  war  powers. 
"Monaghan,  supra,  n.  15  at  24. 
"Compare    Professor    Felix    Frankfurter's 
advice  to  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  In 
1937:  "the  Supreme  Court  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  distorted  the  power  of 
judicial  review  Into  a  revision  of  legislative 
policy,  thereby  usurping  powers  belonging 
to  the  Oongreas."  And  "people  have  been 
taught  to  beUeve  that  wben  the  Supreme 
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Court  speaks  It  Is  not  they  who  speak  but 
the  Constitution,  whereas,  of  course,  in  so 
many  vital  cases.  It  is  they  who  speak  and  not 
the  Constitution.  And  I  verily  believe  that 
that  Is  what  the  country  needs  to  under- 
stand." M.  Freedman.  ed.  Roosevelt  and 
Frankfurter:  Their  Correspondence,  1928- 
1945,  pp.  383,  390  (1967). 

What  would  the  verdict  of  the  people  be  if 
it  was  brought  home  to  them  that  the  pres- 
idential commitment  of  armed  forces  to  bat- 
tle in  Korea  and  Vietnam  was  utterly  beyond 
the  textual  grants  to  the  President  and  the 
Intention  of  the  Framers?  Reveley,  who  is 
sympathetic  to  amendment  by  usage,  notices 
that  the  "general  public  takes  a  relatively 
blackletter  view  of  the  Constitution"  and 
that  the  "subtleties"  of  amendment  "by 
usage  .  .  .  would  probably  be  lost  on  the 
general  public."  Reveley,  supra,  n.4  at  1293, 
1255n. 

^iLiegal  Adviser  Memorandum,  supra,  n.SO 
at  1101.  Wormuth,  supra,  n.4  at  718,  justly 
states  of  the  "imdeclared  war"  with  France, 
"This  is  altogether  false.  The  fact  is  that 
President  Adams  took  absolutely  no  Inde- 
pendent action.  Congress  passed  a  series  of 
acts  (cited  by  Wormuth]  which  amounted,  so 
the  Supreme  Court  said,  to  a  declaration  of 
Imperfect  war;  and  Adams  complied  with  the 
statutes."  Bas  v.  Tingley.  4  Dallas  (  U.S.) 
37  (1800)  amply  confirms  that  Adams  acted 
under  Congressional  authorization, 

M  Quoted  infra,  text  accompanying  note 
113. 

•♦  Sparks,  n.  4.  Reveley,  supra,  n.  4  at  1258, 
states,  "as  a  precedent  for  Vietnam  .  .  .  the 
majority  of  the  nineteenth  century  uses  of 
forces  do  not  survive  close  scrutiny." 

•  Quoted,  Mora  v.  McNamara,  389  U.S.  934. 
936  (1967)    (Douglas.  J.  dissenting  opinion). 

"Corwin.  The  President's  Power,  in  D. 
Halght  &  L.  Johnston,  eds.  The  President's 
Role  and  Powers  361  (1965),  quoted  Velvel, 
The  War  in  Vietnam:  Unconstitutional,  Jus- 
ticiable, and  Jurisdlctionally  Attackable,  re- 
printed in  Falk,  supra,  n.  1  at  650,  670  n.  107. 

Corwin  states,  "The  vast  proportion  of  the 
Incidents  .  .  .  comprised  .  .  .  efforts  to  protect 
definite  rights  of  persons  and  property 
against  Impending  violence,  and  were  de- 
fended on  that  ground  as  not  amounting  to 
acts  of  war."  Corwin,  Total  War  and  the 
Constitution  146  (1947);  see  also  Ibid.  147- 
148  for  critique  of  such  Incidents;  and  see 
Harvard  Note,  supra,  n.  4  at  633,  635;  Wor- 
muth, supra,  n.  4  at  742-743,  746-748. 

"  Reveley,  supra,  n.  4  at  1268. 

"  Infra,  text  accompanying  notes  81,  82,  83, 
86. 

•Perhaps  President  Polk's  dispatch  of 
troops  into  Mexico  (1846)  may  be  deemed  an 
exception,  though  when  hoetilities  broke  out 
he  immediately  asked  Congress  for  approval, 
and  after  bitter  debate  over  his  assertions 
that  his  acts  were  "defensive,"  Congress  de- 
clared war.  Harvard  Note,  supra,  n.  4  at  625. 
For  condemnation  of  Polk's  action  In  1848 
by  a  resolution  of  the  House,  in  which  Lin- 
coln Joined,  see  Wormuth,  supra,  n.  4  at  726; 
infra,  text  accompanying  notes  98-99. 

"Lord  Denman  stated,  "When,  in  pursuit 
of  tmth,  we  are  obliged  to  Investigate  the 
grounds  of  the  law.  It  is  plain  that  the  mere 
statement  or  restatement  of  a  doctrine  .  .  . 
cannot  make  It  law,  unless  it  can  be  traced 
to  some  competent  authority."  O'Connell  v. 
Reg.  (1844)  11  a.  &  F.  155,373,  8  E.R.  1061, 
1143.  To  the  same  effect  Maltland,  In  C.H.S. 
Pifoot,  Frederic  W.  Maltland,  A  Life  11 
(1971). 
"Cf.  infra,  text  accompanying  notes  126- 

128. 

"  Reveley,  supra,  n.4  at  1289. 

"  Cf.  Wormuth,  supra,  n.4  at  762. 

'♦As  Professor  Alexander  Bickel  stated, 
"there  comes  a  point  when  a  difference  of 
degree  achieves  the  magnitude  of  a  difference 
in  kind."  Quoted  In  War  Powers  Report, 
supra,  n.38  at  16. 

™Of  the  "Incidents"  J.N.  Moore  states,  "all 
this  certainly  represents  a  substantial  gloss 
which  experience  has  placed  on  the  Con- 


stitution," Moore,  supra,  n.46  at  812,  having 
earlier  Invoked  Justice  Frankfurter's  state- 
ment In  "Steel  Seizure,"  supra,  n.6  at  610: 
"It  is  an  Inadnalssably  narrow  conception  of 
American  constitutional  law  to  confine  It  to 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  and  to  disre- 
gard the  gloss  which  life  has  written  upon 
them."  Moore,  lbld.809.  But  Moore  overlooks 
that  Prankfxu-ter  distinguished  amorphous 
terms  such  as  "due  process"  which  allow  a 
"relatively  wide  play  lor  Individual  legal 
judgment"  from  clearly  defined  terms  such 
as  a  "bill  of  attainder,"  which  emerged  from 
"specific  grievances  and  the  safeguards 
against  their  recurrence."  The  meaning  of 
such  terms,  he  stated,  is  "settled  by  history 
.  .  .  Judicial  enforcement  of  the  Constitution 
must  respect  those  historic  limits."  United 
States  V.  Lovett,  328  U.S.  303,321  (1946). 
Moore  notes  that  "It  seems  reasonably  clear 
from  the  debates  that  most  of  the  framers 
sought  to  place  the  major  war  power  in  Con- 
gress and  to  leave  the  president  only  the 
right  to  repel  sudden  attacks,"  Moore,  ibid  at 
809.  And  they  used  apt  language  to  express 
their  purpose,  expressly  endowing  the  Pres- 
ident only  with  the  power  to  command  the 
armed  forces.  Here  there  Is  no  room  under 
the  Frankfurter  analysis  for  the  "gloss  [by] 
life."  Rather  there  are  barnacles  which  need 
to  be  scraped  from  the  good  ship  "Constitu- 
tion." 

One  is  left  in  doubt  how  far  Moore  relies 
on  the  "gloss  of  life"  for  an  expanded  presi- 
dential power  when  he  advocates  "as  a  divid- 
ing line  for  presidential  authority  in  the  use 
of  military  abroad  ...  to  require  congres- 
sional authorization  In  all  cases  where  reg- 
ular combat  units  are  committed  to  sus- 
tained hostilities."  Moore,  ibid,  at  814.  If  the 
President  has  independent  warmaklng  power, 
"congressional  authorization"  is  superfluous 
and  unlikely  to  be  sought.  Only,  as  Is  the 
fact.  If  Congress  has  the  exclusive  war  mak- 
ing power  by  constitutional  grant  does  his 
suggestion  fit  into  the  scheme  of  constitu- 
tional power. 
"Monaghan,  supra,  n.l5  at  27. 
"  Wormuth,  supra,  n.4  at  743-748. 
"Monaghan,  supra,  n.l5  at  27. 
"Ibid.  31.  Monaghan's  reliance  on  McCul- 
loch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat,  (17  U.S.)  316 
(1819),  for  the  proposition  that  "Matters  of 
this  character  [the  distribution  of  political 
power  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches]  are.  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  best  left  "to  the  practice  of  the 
government."  is  sadly  misplaced.  McCulloch 
invoked  the  question  whether  Congress  had 
constitutional  power  to  establish  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Issue  turned 
on  whether  a  bank  was  a  proper  means  for 
execution  of  expressly  granted  federal  pow- 
ers and  therefore  Incidental  thereto  and  thus 
outside  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States  by 
the  Tenth  Amendment  "because  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States."  An  ambiguity 
was  resolved  by  resort  to  practice;  no  federal 
Invasion  of  an  expressly  reserved  banking 
power  was  presented.  In  contrast,  the  Presi- 
dent's war-making  plainly  invades  powers  ex- 
plicitly conferred  upon  Congress.  Revision  of 
express  constitutional  grants  was  not  left  to 
"the  practice  of  the  government." 

Of  a  piece  with  this  Is  Monaghan's  rejec- 
tion of  the  separation  of  powers  "premised 
on  an  eighteenth  century  model  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches"  in  favor  of  "existing  political 
reality"  whereunder  the  "military  apparatus" 
has  merely  become  an  adjunct  of  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy.  Monaghan,  ibid,  at  31- 
32.  A  return  to  the  eighteenth  century  model, 
he  considers,  would  involve  "a  fundamental 
restructuring  of  our  governmental  Institu- 
tions." Ibid.  33.  It  was  the  President,  how- 
ever, who  "restructured"  the  original  division 
of  powers. 

"These  and  other  presidential  utterances 
were  collected  by  Putney,  Executive  Assump- 
tions of  the  War  Making  Power,  7  National 
Univ.  L.  Rev.  1  (1927). 


"  1  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
President  314  (1897).  In  1793,  Jefferson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  said  of  reprisal,  "if  the 
case  were  important  and  ripe  for  that  step. 
Congress  must  be  called  upon  to  take  it;  the 
right  of  reprisal  being  expressly  lodged  with 
them  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  with  the 
Executive."  Quoted  Wormuth,  supra,  n.  4  at 
768. 

Hamilton,  then  a  private  citizen,  attacked 
Jefferson's  Tripoli  position  on  the  ground 
that  a  decla.-atlon  of  war  by  a  foreign  na- 
tion Tinleashee  the  President's  defensive  pow- 
ers so  that  no  CongresslonsJ  declaration  of 
war  was  required  for  retention  of  the  Trlpoli- 
tanian  ship  and  crew.  Harvard  Note,  supra, 
n.  4  at  624;  Wormuth,  supra,  n.  4  at  725. 

For  Hamilton's  narrow  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's war  power,  see  supra,  n.36. 

"  1  Richardson,  supra,  n.  81  at  376-377. 
"Supra,  text  accompanying  notes  18,  19, 
45. 

"  2  Richardson,  supra,  n.  81  ai  484-485,  489. 
»  Quoted  Wormuth,  supra,  n.  4  at  737-738. 
"4  Richardson,  supra,  n.  81  at  1484. 
"  Quoted  Wormuth,  supra,  n.  4  at  738-739. 
For  other  statements  to  the  same  effect  by 
Presidents  James  Buchanan,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Orover  Cleveland,  W.  H.  Taft,  see  Put- 
ney, supra,  n.  80  at  15-16.  24-27.  36. 

"  It  Is  a  mark  of  the  Legal  Adviser's  (State 
Department)  careless  advocacy  that  he  could 
argue  against  this  background  that  "James 
Madison  .  .  .  Presidents  John  Adams  and 
Jefferson  all  construed  the  Constitution,  and 
In  their  official  actions  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic,  as  authorizing  the  United 
States  to  employ  its  armed  forces  abroad  in 
hostilities  in  the  absence  of  any  Congres- 
sional declaration  of  war."  Legal  Advisor 
Memorandum,  supra,  n.  30  at  1106. 
» Ibid. 

"l  Cranch  (  U.S.)  1,  28  (1801). 
•'2  Black  (67  U.S.)  635.668  (1862). 
"Corwin,  supra,  n.  16  at  275,277. 
M  Ibid.  277. 

"  The  dissenting  Justices  in  the  Prize  Cases 
admitted  that  war  had  been  initiated  by  the 
South  in  a  "material  sense,"  but  maintained 
that  it  did  not  exist  in  a  "legal  sense"  as 
recognized  by  the  "law  of  nations"  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 
But  the  early  statutes  which  authorized  the 
President   to   "use   the  military  and   naval 
forces"  to  suppress  insurrection  would  in- 
clude a  blockade  as  a  measure  of  suppres- 
sion.   The    Acts   of   February   28,    1795    and 
March  2,  1807  are  cited  In  2  Black  at  691. 
Whatever  merit  the  dissenting  argument  may 
have  is  overcome  by  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
vention rejected  the  application  of  the  law 
of  nations  to  rebellion.  3  Farrand,  supra,  n. 
11  at  158. 
"7  Richardson,  supra,  n.  81  at  3214-16. 
"Corwin,  supra,  n.  16  at  277,  282. 
"  Cf .  ibid.  279-280. 
"  Wormuth,  supra,  n.  4  at  726. 
"  Ibid.  727. 

"»  7  Richardson,  supra,  n.  81  at  3245,  3248. 
«<»8.   E.   Morison,   Oxford   History  of  the 
American  People  801  (1965). 

iM  Putney,  supra,    n.  80  at   1-2;    Harvard 
Note,  supra,  n.  4  at  635. 
»"6  Madison,  supra,  n.  18  at  174. 
»"  Morison,  supra,  n.  101  at  855,  859. 
"»55  Cong.  Rec.  103  (AprU  2,  1917). 
'"•  Morison,  supra,  n.  101  at  859-660. 
""Corwin,  supra,  n.  16  at  288-289;  Harvard 
Note,  supra,  n.  4  at  631. 

><»  Corwin,  supra,  n.  16  at  289;  Kurland, 
The  Impotence  of  Reticence,  Duke  Law 
Journal  (1968)  619,  623.  But  see  Justice 
Jackson's  explanation,  "Steel  Seizure,"  supra, 
n.  5  at  645  n.  14. 

»»  Morison,  supra,  n.  101  at  991,  996,  997. 
""National   Commitments  Report,   supra, 
n.  4  at  24. 

1"  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Oonunlttee 
stated  that  "President  Truman  committed 
American  Forces  to  Korea  in  1950  without 
Congressional  authorization.  Congressional 
leaders  and  the  press  were  simultaneously 
Informed  of  the  decision  but  the  decision  had 
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already  been  made."  Ibid.  17.  Dean  Acheson 
stated  that  Truman  consulted  with  Congres- 
sional leaders,  and  that  at  a  second  meeting 
several  days  later  there  was  a  "general  chorus 
of  approval."  Acheson,  Present  at  the  Crea- 
tion 406-409.  413  (1969).  See  also  Reveley, 
supra,  n.  4  at  1263  n.  57. 
•"Acheson,  supra,  n.  Ill  at  414. 
"•Ibid.  414-415. 

u«  Buchan  says  of  Vietnam,  "one  cannot  fall 
to  be  Impressed  by  the  slapdash  manner  In 
which  decisions  of  profound  Importance  were 
taken."  Buchan,  supra,  n.  1,  at  38.  See  infra, 
n.  186. 

"s  Quoted  Velvel,  supra,  n.  66  at  674,  n.  123. 
"•  Quoted  Wormuth,  supra,  n.  4  at  711,  n.  1. 
»' Velvel,  supra,  n.  66  at  664. 
"•But  the  repeal  did  not  "direct  the  ter- 
mination of  Indo-Chlna   hostilities,   disap- 
prove continuing  combat,  or  correct  the  Pres- 
ident's prior  interpretation."  Rather,  supra, 
n.  32  at  474. 

"•"American  military  forces  were  com- 
mitted to  Cambodia  In  1970.  to  Laos  In  1971. 
without  the  consent,  or  even  the  knowledge 
of  Congress."  War  Powers  Report,  supra,  n.  3 
at  8. 

"•It  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  such 
statements  are  merely  "aidvocacy"  for  a  pre- 
determined policy,  such  as  led  Justice  Jack- 
son to  dismiss  as  "self-selvlng"  an  earlier 
1 1  statement  he  had  made  as  Attorney  General. 

I  "Steel  Seizure."  supra,  n.  5  at  647. 

'  ""War   Powers   Report,   supra,    n.3    at    18. 

Referring  to  the  Middle  East  debate  In  1957, 
the  National  Commitments  Report,  supra, 
n.4  at  18,  states.  "Senator  Pulbrlght,  whose 
view  has  changed  with  time  and  experience, 
thought  at  the  time  that  the  President  had 
power  as  Commander  In  Chief  to  use  the 
armed  forces  to  defend  the  'vital  Interests'  of 
the  country  .  .  ."  And  that  Report  states 
that  "The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  repre- 
sents the  extreme  point  In  the  process  of 
constitutional  erosion."  Ibid.  20. 

'^'National    Commitments    Report,    supra 
n.4  at  14. 

•*«Ibld.     14,20-21:     War     Powers    Report, 
s\ipra,   n.3   at   10-11.  Reveley.  supra,  n.4  at 
1263.  1265-1271:  Wormuth,  supra,  n.4  at  806. 
"=  Coke  on  Littleton  81b. 
i=«Corwln,  supra.  n.l6  at  9. 
^  Article  30  of  Part  the  First  of  the  1780 
Massachusetts    Constitution    provides:     "In 
the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  the 
legislative   department  shall   never  exercise 
the  legislative  and  Judicial  powers,  or  either 
of  them,  the  executive  shall  never  exercise 
the  legislative  and  Judicial  powers,  or  either 
of   them:    the   Judicial   shall    never   exercise 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  or  either 
of  them;  to  the  end  it  may  be  a  government 
of  laws,  and   not  of  men."   1  Poore,  supra, 
n.lO  at  960.  The  New  Hampshire  Constitu- 
tion of  1784  Is  almost  Identical,  2  Poore  1288. 
See  also  the  Delaware  Constitution  of  1776 
Article  9,  1  Poore  275. 

Charles  Plnckney  submitted  to  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  President  "cannot  be  clothed 
with  those  executive  authorities,  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a  Government  often  possesses: 
l>ecause  they  are  vested  in  the  Legislature 
and  cannot  be  used  or  delegated  by  them  in 
any,  but  the  specified  mode."  3  Parrand, 
supra,  n.  11  at  111.  In  the  Jay  Treaty  debate 
(1796) ,  Mr.  Jonathan  Havens  "laid  it  down  as 
an  Incontrovertible  maxim,  that  neither  of 
the  branches  of  the  Government  could, 
rightly  or  constitutionally,  divest  itself  of 
any  powers  ...  by  a  neglect  to  exercise  those 
powers  that  were  granted  to  It  by  the  Con- 
stitution." 5  Annals  of  Congress  486.  To  the 
same  effect,  Mr.  John  Nicholas,  Ibid.  447. 

Madison  regarded  the  separation  of  powers 
as  "a  fundamental  principle  of  our  Govern- 
ment."  2  Parrand.  supra,  n.  11  at  56.  as  did 
Mason,  ibid.  86.  In  1976  President  Washing- 
ton,  speaking  to  the  demand  of  the  House  for 
Information  about  the  Jay  Treaty,  said,  "It 
Is  essential  to  the  due  admlnlstraUon  of  the 
Oovemment,  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by 
the  Constitution  between  the  different  de- 
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partments  should  be  preserved."  6  Annals  of 
Congress  761-762.  In  our  own  time  Justice 
Black,  in  Reld  v.  Covert,  354  U.S.  1,  40  (1967), 
stated,  "Ours  is  a  government  of  divided  au- 
thority on  the  assimaption  that  In  division 
there  is  not  only  strength  but  freedom  from 
tyranny." 

"» United  States  v.  Morton  Salt  Co.,  338 
U.S.  632,  647  (1950). 

In  "Steel  Seizure,"  supra,  n.  5  at  588,  It  was 
stated,  "It  Is  said  that  other  Presidents  with- 
out congressional  authority  have  taken  pos- 
session of  private  business  enterprises  in 
order  to  settle  labor  disputes  . . .  Congress  has 
not  thereby  lost  its  exclusive  constitutional 
authority . . ." 

"» Indo-Chlna:  The  Constitutional  Crisis, 
Part  I,  116  Cong.  Rec.  S7117  (dally  ed.  May  13, 
1970) :  Part  H,  116  Cong.  Rec.  S7528  (dally  ed. 
May  20,  1970)  (hereinafter  Yale  memoran- 
dum). Part  I  contains  a  succinct  statement 
of  the  main  historical  materials  bearing  on 
the  issue  of  presidential  war  powers. 
"°  Ratner,  supra,  n.  32  at  462. 
•"Yale  memorandum,  supra,  n.  129  at 
S7529.  In  view  of  the  very  circumscribed 
grant  of  war  power  to  the  President,  and  the 
plenary  grant  to  Congress,  I  experience  con- 
siderable difficulty  In  locating  a  "twUlght" 
zone  In  this  segment. 

"•When  the  government  argued  in  "Steel 
Seizure,"  supra,  n.  5  at  362,  that  the  President 
"had  invested  himself  with  'war  powers'  "  by 
sending  troops  to  Korea  "by  an  exercise  of 
the  President's  constitutional  powers,"  Jus- 
tice Jackson  said,  "How  widely  this  doc- 
trine .  . .  departs  from  the  early  view  of  presi- 
dential power  is  shown  by  a  comparison  "with 
Jefferson's  message  to  Congress  respecting  the 
TripoUtanlan  pirates  (discussed  supra,  text 
accompanying  note  69.) 
'"Supra,  n.  44. 

'"Yale  memorandum,  supra,  n.  129  at 
S7529:  United  States  v.  Curtis-Wright  Export 
Corporation,  299  U.S.  304,  315-316  n.  2  (1936). 
See  also  Monaghan,  supra,  n.  15  at  27. 

'»  For  a  trenchant  critique  of  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  dictum,  see  Kurland,  supra,  n.  108  at 
622-623. 

"« United  States  v.  Curtlss-Wrlght  Corp , 
299  U.S.  304.  31ft-317  (1936) . 

"«•  Chisholm  V.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  (U3.)  419. 
470  (1793). 
"»Commager,  supra,  n.22  at  111,  116. 
^  2  Parrand,  supra,  n.ll  at  476.  For  similar 
remarks  by  George  Mason,  James  Iredell, 
James  Wilson  and  others,  see  Berger,  supra 
n.40  at  173n,  174-175. 

""Chisholm  V.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419,  470 
(1793). 
^^  3  Dall.  (U.S.)  64,  80-81. 
'"3  Jour.  Contl.  Cong.  326  (1937). 
«»•  Id.  at  546. 

usb  "Virginia  had  a  right,  as  a  sovereign 
and  Independent  nation,  to  confiscate  any 
British  property  within  its  territory,  unless 
she  had  delegated  that  power  to  Congress  .  .  . 
If  she  had  parted  with  such  power.  It  must  be 
conceded,  that  she  once  rightfully  possessed 
It."  Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.  (UJS.)  199,  231- 
232  (1796). 

"•  3  Jour.  Contl.  Cong.  549;  Commager  su- 
pra, n.22  at  112. 

"»•  3  Dall.  at  95.  Gushing  stated,  "I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  sav- 
ing the  powers  delegated  to  congress  ...  to 
carry  on.  unitedly,  the  conunon  defense  In  the 
open  war."  Id.  at  115. 

"^  McDougal  and  Lans,  Treaties  and  Con- 
gressional-Executive or  Presidential  Agree- 
ments: Interchangeable  Instruments  of  Na- 
tional Policy,  54  Yale  L.J.  181,258  (1945) 
""3  Dall.  (U.S.)  199.232  (1796). 
uo.  McDougal  and  Lans,  supra,  n.l39b  at 
258. 

'"  5  Jour.  Contl.  Cong.  828,833  (emphasis 
added). 

"!•  11  Jour.  Contl.  Cong.  421.  Rufus  King's 
remarks  in  the  Convention  exhibit  ignorance 
of  the  entire  background:  "The  States  were 
not  'sovereigns'  In  the  sense  contended  for  by 
some.  They  did  not  possess  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  sovereignty.  They  could  not  make 


war,  nor  peace,  nor  alliances  nor  treaties  "  i 
Farrand,  supra,  n.ll  at  323. 

'"  One  example  must  suffice.  In  the  Virginia 
Ratification  Convention,  Governor  Edmund 
Randolph,  defending  the  Constitution 
against  powerful  onslaughts,  said  that  the 
powers  of  government  "are  enumerated.  Is  it 
not,  then,  fairly  deductible,  that  it  has  no 
power  but  what  Is  expressly  given  It?— for  if 
its  powers  were  to  be  general,  an  enumeration 
would  be  needless."  3  Elliot,  supra,  n.ll  at 
464.  For  other  citations,  see  Berger,  supra, 
n.40  at  8-14,  377  n.52;  Berger.  Congressional 
Inquiry  v.  Executive  PrlvUege,  12  UCLA  Law 
Rev.   1043,1075    (1965). 

"» In  his  1791  Lectures,  James  WUson,  then 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  referred  to  the 
executive  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  presidential  veto  as  "a  guard  to 
protect  his  powers  against  their  encroach- 
ment. Such  powers  and  such  a  guard  he 
ought  to  possess;  but  a  Just  distribution  of 
the  powers  of  government  requires  that  he 
should  possess  no  more."  1  Wilson,  supra, 
n.7  at  319  (emphasis  supplied) . 

»•  As  Alexander  White  of  Virginia  stated  In 
the  First  Congress,  after  insisting  that  the 
federal  government  must  adhere  to  the  limits 
described  In  the  Constitution:  "This  was  the 
ground  on  which  the  friends  of  the  Consti- 
tution supported  the  Constitution  ...  it 
could  not  have  been  supported  on  any  other. 
If  this  principle  had  not  been  successfully 
maintained  by  its  advocates  In  the  conven- 
tion of  it  the  state  from  which  I  come,  the 
constitution  would  never  have  been  ratified." 
1  Annals  of  Congress  515.  Cf.  Berger,  supra, 
n.  40  at  13-15. 

•«  12  Register  of  Debates  4037-4038  (1836). 
Compare  Justice  Harlan's  statement:  "Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland.  4 
Wheat  316  (at  423],  has  taught  us  that  the 
Necessary  and  Proper  Clause  is  to  be  read  with 
all  the  powers  of  Congress,  so  that  'where 
the  law  is  not  prohibited,  and  is  really  cal- 
culated to  effect  any  of  the  objects  entrusted 
to  the  government"  the  Court  will  not  "in- 
quire Into  the  degree  of  Its  necessity  .  .  . 
Reld  v.  Covert.  354  U.S.  1,  69  (1957)  (con- 
curring opinion).  So  read  the  war  powers 
are  plenary. 

•"Because  Article  I,  §1  vests  In  Congress 
only  the  "legislative  powers  herein  granted" 
whereas  Article  II,  |i  vests  "the  exclusive 
power"  In  the  President,  Reveley,  supra,  n.4 
at  128  concludes  that  the  President  "pos- 
sesses residual  authority  to  go  beyond  his 
enumerated  powers,"  "to  take  whatever  steps 
he  deems  necessary  for  the  country's  secur- 
ity." The  argument  had  been  advanced  by 
Chief  Justice  Taft  in  Myers  v.  United  States 
272  U.S.  62,  128  (1926),  over  the  vigorous  dis- 
sent of  Justices  Holmes  and  Brandels  whose 
view  that  the  Executive  Power  was  merely  a 
power  to  "execute  the  laws,"  was  later  es- 
poused by  Justices  Black,  Douglas,  Frank- 
furter and  Jackson  In  the  Steel  Seizure  case. 
Citations  to  these  and  confirmatory  historical 
materials  are  set  forth  in  Berger,  supra,  n. 
142  at  1074-1076.  Here  I  shall  mention  only 
Madison's  statement  in  the  Convention  that 
it  was  essential  preliminary  "to  fix  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Executive  authority  ...  as  cer- 
tain powers  were  In  their  nature  Executive, 
and  must  be  given  to  that  department."  1 
Farrand,  supra,  n.  11  at  66-67.  Cf.  Plnckney, 
supra,  n.l27. 

Justice  Jackson  brushed  aside  the  claim 
of  plenary  power  with  the  query  why  did 
the  Framers  expressly  empower  the  President 
to  "require  the  Opinions,  In  writing"  of  each 
department  head,  a  power  that  "would  seem 
to  be  Inherent  in  the  Executive  if  anything 
Is."  "Steel  Selz\u«."  supra,  n.  6  at  640-641. 
See  also  Wilson,  supra,  n.  143.  "The  United 
States  is  entirely  a  creature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Its  power  and  authority  have  no  other 
source."  Reld  v.  Covert,  364  U.S.  1,  5-6  (1967). 
"'  343  U.S.  at  637. 

»"  Ibid.  637,  629.  So  far  as  Jackson's  "con- 
current authority"  or  "uncertain  distribu- 
tion" tests  go,  there  is  little  "twUlght"  zone 
In  the  area  under  discussion.  Congress  can- 
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not  encroach  on  the  President's  command  of 
the  tu-med  forces,  that  Is  it  cannot  conduct  a 
campaign.  But  cf.  Infra,  n.  153.  The  Framers 
left  little  doubt  about  the  restricted  presi- 
dential power  "to  repel  sudden  attacks." 

•«  Little  V.  Barreme,  2  Cranch  (U.S.)   170. 
177-178  (1804). 
iw  343  U.S.  at  637,  638,  640. 
•°i  Ibid.  642;  see  supra,  n.  44. 
^  Ibid.  641-652. 

i^Ibld.  644.  Another  limitation,  as  Madi- 
son observed,  is  that  although  the  President 
can  command,  the  appointment  of  officers 
requires  Senate  consent.  3  Elliot,  supra,  n. 
10  at  394.  By  Its  power  to  make  rules  for  the 
"Government  and  Regulation  of  land  and 
naval  forces,"  Congress,  said  Justice  Jack- 
son "may  to  some  unknown  extent  Impinge 
upon  even  command  functions."  243  U.S.  at 
644.  "Presidential  power,  even  In  the  exercise 
of  commander-ln-chlef  power,  is  not  au- 
tonomous." Moore,  supra,  n.  45  at  813. 

'■••Compare  Sheldon  v.  Sill,  8  How.  (49 
U.S.)  441,  448-449  (1850),  respecting  Con- 
gress' power  to  establish  the  inferior  courts: 
"Congress,  having  the  power  to  establish  the 
courts,  must  define  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions .  .  .  Congress  may  withhold  from  any 
court  of  its  creation  Jurisdiction  of  any  of 
the  eniunerated  controversies." 

"» War  Powers  Report,  supra,  n.  3  at  17,  19. 
Resort  to  presidential  power  over  "foreign 
policy"  cannot  supply  any  military  power 
which  the  "Commander  in  Chief"  lacks. 

My  criticism  of  Acheson's  claim  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  covert  attack  on  the  policy  of 
stationing  troops  In  Europe,  but  on  the  presi- 
dential claim  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  that 
policy. 

>"*Por  example,  on  "November  28,  1941,  the 
President  and  his  'War  Cabinet'  .  .  .  dis- 
cussed the  question :  "How  shall  we  maneuver 
them  (the  Japanese]  into  the  position  of  fir- 
ing the  first  shot  .  .  ."  Corwln,  Total  War, 
supra,  n.  66  at  32. 

Compare  Andrew  Jackson,  supra  text  ac- 
companying note  86;  see  also  Harvard  Note, 
supra,  n.  4  at  630-632,  641,  643;  Reveley, 
supra,  n.  4  at  1262  states  that  Wilson  and 
"especially  Roosevelt,  were  forced  to  resort 
to  deception  and  flagrant  disregard  of  Con- 
gress in  military  deployment  decisions  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  rally  congressional 
backing  for  action  essential  to  national  se- 
curity." This  substitutes  a  "Great  White 
Father"  for  constitutional  processes. 
"■Article  I,  I  8(1). 

""Article  I,  §  8(12);  see  supra,  n.  154. 
'=•  Article  I,  §  8(12).  When  Gerry  expressed 
fear  about  the  absence  of  restrictions  on  the 
numbers  of  a  peace-time  army,  Hugh  Wil- 
liamson "reminded  him  of  Mr.  Mason's  mo- 
tion for  limiting  the  appropriation  of  reve- 
nue as  the  best  guard  in  this  case."  2  Far- 
rand, supra,  n.  11  at  330,327.  In  early  days 
the  President  was  compelled  to  come  to  Con- 
gress for  authorizations  to  employ  troops 
abroad  because  he  had  to  obtain  funds  to 
raise  and  support  troops.  Only  when  Congress 
supplied  a  standing  army  was  he  enabled  to 
escape  from  this  necessity.  Harvard  Note, 
supra,  n.  4  at  621. 

1*1  Federalist,  No.  26  supra,  n.  10  at  163: 
the  Congress  "will  be  obliged,  by  this  provi- 
sion, once  at  least  In  every  two  years,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  keeping  a 
military  force  on  foot;  to  come  to  a  new  res- 
olution on  the  point.  .  .  .  They  are  not  at 
liberty  to  vest  in  the  executive  department 
permanent  funds  for  the  support  of  an  army, 
if  they  were  even  incautious  enough  to  be 
willing  to  repose  in  It  so  improper  a  con- 
fidence." 

'"'  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Conunlttee  Professor  Alexan- 
der Bickel  stated,  "Congress  can  govern  ab- 
solutely, the  deployment  ol  our  forces  out- 
side our  borders  and  that  Congress  shovUd 
undertake  to  review  and  to  revise  present 
dispositions.'  Quoted  War  Powers  Report, 
supra,  n.  3  at  29. 
I  would  dissent  from  the  proposition  that 


to  require  congressional  approval  for  every 
decision  to  deploy  American  troops  Is  hard- 
ly desirable  or  constitutionally  required." 
Harvard  Note,  supra,  n.  4  at  643.  The  Con- 
gressional power  is  plenary,  subject  to  no 
exceptions.  It  may  be,  as  a  practical  matter 
that  Congress  should  leave  the  President 
free  to  make  some  peace-time  deployments 
that  cannot  possibly  lead  to  Involvement 
In  war;  but  that  Is  a  matter  of  accommoda- 
tion by  Congress,  not  "Inherent"  presiden- 
tial power.  In  any  event,  the  Harvard  writ- 
ers, ibid.,  conclude  that  "there  wUl  be  some 
situations,  such  as  the  nishlng  of  troops  to 
Lebanon  .  .  .  which,  although  not  Involving 
Immediate  commitment  to  combat,  so  clear- 
ly entail  the  possibility  of  conflict  that  prior 
approval  should  be  sought  .  .  .  Instead  of 
assuming  that  the  President  may  deploy 
American  forces  as  he  sees  fit  and  only  In 
the  exceptional  case  need  he  wek  approval, 
the  presumption  should  be  that  Congres- 
sional collaboration  Is  the  general  rule  wher- 
ever the  use  of  the  military  Is  Involved,  with 
presidential  Initiative  being  reserved  for  the 
exceptional  case."  What  the  Harvard  writers, 
and  J.  N.  Moore,  supra,  n.  45  at  814,  regard 
merely  as  the  part  of  wisdom,  seems  to  me 
to  lie  within  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  require. 

•««2.  H.  Hallam,  Constitutional  History  of 
England  357  (London,  1884).  The  principle 
remains  vital  in  England.  Sir  Ivor  Jennings, 
Parliament  338,  292  (2d  ed.  1957).  Sir  Ed- 
ward Seymour  was  Impeached  for  having 
applied  appropriated  funds  to  public  pur- 
poses other  than  those  specified.  8  Howell's 
State  Trials  127-131,  Article  1   (1680). 

"•On  a  related  point.  Mason  said  In  the 
Convention.  "He  considered  the  caution  ob- 
served in  Great  Britain  on  this  point  to  be 
the  palladium  of  public  liberty."  2  Farrand, 
supra,  n.  li  at  327.  See  Madison's  reference 
to  British  appropriation  practices  In  Federal- 
ist No.  41,  supra,  n.  10  at  265.  Compare  the 
assurances  of  Madison,  John  Marshall  and 
others  in  the  Virginia  Convention  that  the 
provision  for  Jury  trial  carried  with  It  all  Its 
attributes  (under  English  practice)  Including 
specifically,  the  right  to  challenge  Jurors.  3 
Elliot,  supra,  n.  10  at  531.  546,  558-569,  573 

»"  Act  of,  2  Stat.  535. 

"«For  English  use  of  appropriations  to  re- 
duce the  armed  forces,  see  Coolldge  &  Shar- 
row,  The  War-Making  Powers:  The  Inten- 
tions of  the  Framers  In  the  Light  of  Parlia- 
mentary History,  60  Boston  UX.Rev.5  7 
(1970). 

i«  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 
84  Stat.  1942. 

•"  If  we  may  properly  Infer  that  the  long- 
established  parliamentary  practice  was 
adopted  by  the  Framers,  such  statutes  do  not 
constitute  an  Invasion  of  the  President's 
powers  as  Commander  In  Chief.  Compare  the 
statement  of  Justice  Jackson:  "Congress 
alone  controls  the  raising  of  revenues  and 
their  appropriation  and  may  determine  In 
what  manner  and  by  what  means  they  shall 
be  spent  for  military  procurement."  "Steel 
Seizure,"  supra,  n.  6  at  643. 

""Article  I,  5  8(14). 

^"2  Farrand,  supra,   n.   11  at  330. 

""Ibid.  158. 

•^Compare  General  Douglas  McArthur's 
unauthorized  crossing  of  the  Yalu  River, 
which  drew  powerful  Chinese  forces  Into  the 
Korean  war,  and  contributed  to  his  removal 
by  President  Truman.  Acheson,  supra,  n.  Ill 
at  462-466.  As  "first  General,"  the  President 
must  be  equally  responsible  to  Congress  for 
expanding  a  war  upon  Korea  to  one  on  China. 

'"  Supra,   n.    10. 

'"Quoted  National  Commitments  Report, 
supra,  n.  4  at  9:  15  Papers  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson 397   (Boyd  ed.  1955). 

'■•  Supra,  text  accompanying  notes  80-41; 
for  the  BUI.  see  Appendix. 

"5  War  Powers  Report,  supra,  n.  3  at  4. 

'■•Ibid.  4. 

I"  Supra,  text  accompanying  note  89. 

•™War  Powers  Report,  supra,  n.  8  at  26. 


'■•  Ibid.  28. 

'"Cf.  supra,  text  accompanying  note  78. 
'■a  Monaghan.  supra,  n.  15  at  31.  Mona- 
ghan Ibid,  29,  questions  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  requirement  that  "the  president 
obtain  authorization  from  Congress  before 
making  any  (major?)  commitment  of  the 
armed  forces  to  hostilities"  on  the  ground 
"  ( 1 )  It  Is  too  uncertain  In  what  It  demands." 
"What,"  he  asks,  "precisely  Is  the  presi- 
dent to  ask  of  Congress?  Let  blm  ask  an 
authorization  for  any  "commitment  of  the 
armed  force  to  hostilities"  and  leave  It  to 
Congress  to  determine  whether  the  au- 
thorization should  take  the  form  of  a 
statute,  a  resolution,  a  declaration  of  war, 
or  any  other  form  deemed  by  It  appropri- 
ate. The  Act  of  March  21,  1839,  5  Stat.  355, 
may  serve  as  a  guide;  It  authorizes  the 
President  to  resist  any  attempt  by  Great 
Brltlan  "to  enforce  by  arms  her  claim  to 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  that  part  of 
Maine  which  Is  In  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain."  If  Con- 
gress "Is  too  divided  to  act  clearly,"  Mona- 
ghan 29,  the  President  will  not  obtain  his 
authorization.  He  should  not  be  permitted 
to  commit  a  divided  nation  to  war  or  the 
grave  risk  of  war.  Even  the  strong-willed 
Franklin  Roosevelt  had  to  wait  for  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Monaghan,  30,  also  questions  the  "textual 
basis"  of  an  authorization  that  falls  short  of 
a  declaration  of  war.  A  power  to  "declare" 
war  surely  comprehends  authorization  of 
steps  short  of  war;  the  greater  embraces  the 
less,  the  more  so  as  "all"  the  powers  "nat- 
urally connected"  with  the  power  of  declar- 
ing war  were  vested  in  Congress. 

'•^i  Corwln,  Total  War,  supra,  n.  66  at  65. 
''«Story,supra,  n.  31  at  §  1171. 
1-^  The  "executive,  by  acquiring  the  author- 
ity to  commit  the  country  to  war,  now  exer- 
cises something  approaching  absolute  power 
over  the  life  and  death  of  every  living  Ameri- 
can— to  say  nothing  of  mUllons  of  other 
people  all  over  the  world.  .  .  .  Plenary  pow- 
ers in  the  hands  of  any  man  or  group  threat- 
en all  other  men  with  tyranny  or  disaster." 
National  Commitment  Report,  supra,  n.  4  at 
26-27.  Even  those  who  take  a  broad  view  of 
presidential  war-making  powers  conclude  on 
practical  grounds  that  "Congress  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  say  whether  it  finds 
the  potential  gains  from  the  use  of  force 
worth  the  potential  losses."  Reveley,  supra, 
n.  4  at  1288,  1299-1301;  Moore,  supra,  n.  45  at 
814. 

"=  Reveley.  supra,  n.  4  at  1293,  1303;  Moore, 
supra,  n.  45  at  813;  Monaghan,  supra,  n.  15 
at  25n. 

"» Consider  President  Kennedy's  dUregard 
of  the  truly  "expert"  advice  of  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  France  In  May,  1961,  Kennedy  "made 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
was  planning  to  Intervene  in  Slam."  De 
Gatille  records  that  he  told  Kennedy  "he  was 
taking  the  wrong  road"  that  would  lead  to 
"an  endless  entanglement  .  .  .  We  French 
have  had  experience  of  it  .  .  .  You  Ameri- 
cans .  .  .  want  to  ...  revive  a  war  which 
we  brought  to  an  end.  I  predict  you  will  sink 
step  by  step  Into  a  bottomless  military  and 
political  quagmire."  Excerpt  from  de  Gaulle, 
Memoirs  of  Hope,  Renewal  and  Endeavor, 
reprinted  New  York  Times,  March  15,  1972. 
p.  43.  See  also  supra,  n  114. 

The  wage-control  powers  presently  being 
exercised  by  the  President  derive  from  a 
statutory  grant  which  he  did  not  want. 
Hearings  on  Executive  Privilege:  The  With- 
holding of  Information  by  the  Executive 
(8.  1125),  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  519  (July-August 
1971). 

The  National  Commitments  Report,  supra, 
n.4  at  14,  states  truly,  "Congress,  it  seems 
clear,  was  deflclent  In  vision  during  the 
19208  and  1930s,  but  so  were  Presidents 
Harding,  Coolldge  and  Hoover  and — prior  to 
1938 — Roosevelt.  Just  as  no  one  has  a  mo- 
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nopoly  on  vision,  no  one  has  a  monopoly  on 
myopia  either. 
"'Quoted  by  Buchan,  supra,  n.l  at  38. 
""Hearings,  supra,  n.l86  at  460,  464. 
"•Reedy,  Ibid  at  462. 

'»Ibld.  465,  459.  The  philosopher,  Charles 
Frankel.  who  served  a  spell  eis  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  shed  his  outsider's  respect 
for  governmental  expertise:  "often  the  gov- 
ernment does  know  something  that  people 
on  the  outside  don't,  but  Its  something  that 
isn't  so  .  .  .  After  a  while  I  came  to  suspect 
that  I  might  not  be  dealing  with  hard  facts 
but  rather  a  world  created  out  of  hunch, 
hope,  and  collective  illusion."  Hearings, 
supra,  n.l86  at  480. 

In  the  Executive  branch  there  Is  also  an 
tU-concealed  contempt  for  Congress.  "People 
like  Mr.  Acheson,"  stated  Senator  Pulbrlght, 
who  had  occasion  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  know  at  first  band, 
"make  no  bones  about  It.  They  Just  say  they 
are  boobs  and  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  foreign  policy."  Ibid.  468.  Cf.  Acheson, 
supra,  n.l  11  at  101:  which  refers  to  the 
"anguishing  hours"  he  spent  In  the  Senate 
to  "suffer  fools  gladly."  Compare  W.  W. 
Rostow,  who  states,  "In  the  period  1961-1969 
I  had  the  privilege  of  observing  the  procesn 
of  Congressional  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent (Kennedy  and  Johnson]  on  many  oc- 
casions ...  I  emerged  with  great  respect  for 
members  of  the  Congress  and  have  heard 
them  moke  wise  and  helpful  observations, 
both  critical  of  the  President's  course  and 
supportive."  Hearings,  supra,  n.l86  at  535. 
When  we  reflect  that  Truman,  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  Nixon  came  to  the  Presidency 
from  the  Senate,  we  need  to  ask  by  what 
miracle  such  "boobs"  became  deml-gods. 

^  Hearings,  supra,  n.  186  at  465-466.  Reedy 
states  of  some  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  and 
of  the  National  Security  Council  that  "every 
one  [was]  trying  desperately  to  determine 
Just  what  It  Is  that  the  President  wants  to 
do."  Ibid.  466.  There  is,  of  course,  the  occa- 
sional maverick,  like  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  Ball,  who  persisted  in  opposi- 
tion to  Vietnam  escalation  In  the  teeth  of 
an  inner-circle  consensus. 

>•»  Jennings,  The  British  Constitution  82 
(3d  ed.  1950). 
>»  Hearings,  supra,  n.  186  at  455-456. 
'•♦Cf.   Kurland,   The    Impotence    of   Ret- 
icence  (1968)    Duke  Law  Journal  619,  625- 
628. 
'"•Monaghan,  supra,  n.  15  at  19n. 
"•Jaffe,  The  Right  to  Judicial  Review,  71 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  401,  406,  769  (1958). 

>"  B.  Ballyn,  The  Ideological  Origins  of  the 
American  Revolution  66-57  (1967);  Berger, 
sunra,  n.  40  at  9. 

"•  "Steel  Seizure,"  supra,  n.  6  at  665. 

WAR  POWER  or  THE  CONGRESS  NEEDS  CLARITICA- 
TION  BT7T  NOT  CODIFICATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
share  with  my  respected  colleagues,  and 
especially  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  my  agreement  with 
his  belief  that  the  Congress  must  clarify 
its  role  in  the  area  of  the  war  powers.  I 
strongly  called  for  action  on  this  matter 
on  June  15,  1970.  I  cosponsored  the  war 
powers  bill  Introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  in  that  year,  and  I  still 
believe  that  we  must  act  to  clarify  this 
most  crucial  area  affecting  the  balance 
of  powers  within  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. However,  I  have  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  approach  and  context  in  which  the 
present  bill  is  offered.  This  bill  is  a  Mr. 
Hyde  to  its  predecessor's  Dr.  Jekyll. 

DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN    THIS    BILL    AND    ITS 
PREDECESSOR 

I  supported  the  bill  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator in  1970  because  It  contained  no  lan- 
guage which  could  be  reasonably  con- 
strued as  restricting  the  powers  and  role 


of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
defined  the  powers  of  the  Congress,  and 
it  left  enough  leeway  in  the  allocation  of 
powers  to  the  executive  and  Congress  to 
Insure  room  for  maneuver  and  compro- 
mise. 

The  bill  before  us  now  defines  the  role 
of  Congress  so  as  to  curtail  the  substan- 
tive power  of  the  Presidency.  Section  2 
of  this  bill  sets  the  stage  for  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  war  power  language  of  the 
Constitution.  The  early  bill  did  not  do  so. 
The  language  to  which  I  particularly  ob- 
ject is  the  provision  whereby  the  mean- 
ing of  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  extended  to  specifically  restrict 
the  power  of  the  President  to  initiate 
hostilities. 

I  also  find  vast  differences  In  the  pro- 
visions of  the  two  bills  which  define  the 
extent  of  Presidential  powers.  The  bill  I 
supported  was  worded  more  generally 
and  could.be  subject  to  Interpretation  in 
unforeseeable  circumstances.  Not  so  with 
section  3  of  the  present  bill,  which 
would  imperil  our  alliances  and  treaties, 
restrain  the  President  from  using  Armed 
Forces  in  areas  where  hostilities  were 
"imminent"  and  bar  him  from  protect- 
ing Americans  on  the  high  seas.  I  note 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  dis- 
claimed this  intent  in  debate  last  Thurs- 
day, but  the  meaning  of  the  language  in 
this  bill  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me. 

The  bill  before  us  would  undermine 
our  commitment  to  Europe,  would  fur- 
ther destabilize  the  confidence  of  the 
Japanese  in  our  defense  commitment  to 
that  nation,  and  would  bind  the  Presi- 
dent to  an  unnecessary  handicap  in  the 
conduct  of  diplomacy,  by  compromising 
his  powers  and  authority.  The  bill  which 
I  cosponsored  in  1970  was  free  from  these 
defects. 

The  present  bill,  S.  2956,  despite  verbal 
and  precatory  disclaimers  by  its  drafters, 
clearly  defines  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress in  such  a  way  as  to  curtail  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Presidency.  The  form  of  this 
bill  is  not,  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
sees  it,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
style  of  our  Constitution  which  it  pur- 
ports to  codify.  Its  effect  is  to  take  up  the 
traditional  slack  or  "grey  area"  which 
gave  play  and  flexibility  to  our  govern- 
mental system  and  replace  it  with  a  rigid 
definition  of  powers  which,  in  my  view, 
could  not  possibly  provide  for  all  future 
conflict  situations  and  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  not  have  barred  a  Vietnam 
commitment  even  if  it  had  been  in  force. 

CODIFICATION    OF    THESE    POWERS    IGNORES    THE 
LESSONS    or   HISTOBT 

I  differ  with  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  New  York  because  his  approach  to 
the  need  for  this  legislation — a  need  we 
both  agree  must  be  remedied — has  been 
that  of  the  technician  seeking  to  prevent 
human  frailties  by  the  neat  devices  of 
today's  language. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  needed  is  not  a 
hedge  of  words,  words  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  himself  admits  are  sub- 
ject to  contorted  interpretation.  But  in- 
stead, we  must  have  legislation  which 
recognizes  and  will  harken  future  Con- 
gresses back  to  the  lessons  of  the  past  in 
this  area.  These  lessons  include  Vietnam, 
and  do  not  suggest  that  the  present  war 
is  representative  or  indeed  predictive. 
Rather,  the  lessons  of  the  past  suggest 


that  we  will  have  to  meet  our  enemies 
in  force  on  terms  which  we  cannot  now 
foresee.  Change  is  the  lesson  of  history. 
Codes  do  not  anticipate  change,  rather 
they  gaze  back  at  the  static  examples  of 
past  problems.  Like  driving  by  reference 
to  one's  rear  view  mirror,  they  do  not  give 
their  user  the  necessary  impetus  to  look 
ahead  for  the  unexpected.  This,  in  my 
view,  is  the  fatal  fiaw  in  the  present  bill. 
We  cannot  predict  that  the  next  crisis 
which  our  President  could  face  would  fall 
within  the  four  categories  listed  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  bill.  We  cannot  predict  that 
they  would  allow  him  the  time  for  the 
consultations  required. 

The  wise  and  respected  Senator  from 
Mississippi  commented  on  this  problem 
in  1970  in  a  manner  which  has  much 
relevance  to  the  present  bill. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  no  general  rule 
which  will  adequately  define  In  all  cases 
the  respect  and  responsibUlty  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  in  foreign  relations.  In  par- 
ticular, I  do  not  think  that  it  is  wise  to  try 
to  deal  with  the  future  by  legislating  against 
the  errors  of  the  past — Senator  John  Stennls, 
"The  Role  of  Congress  In  Foreign  Policy." 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  Washington. 
D.C.  1970,  page  28. 

WE    MTTST    BE    Bgl'lER    INFORMED    IF    WE    ARE   TO 
USE   THE    POWER    WE    NOW    HAVE 

The  need  for  war  powers  legislation 
should  be  met  in  a  manner  that  will  place 
responsibility  on  the  Congress  to  keep 
itself  informed — more  so  than  is  the  case 
today.  We  cannot  expect  to  intelligently 
act  on  the  requests  of  the  executive 
branch  on  the  basis  of  emergency  provi- 
sions or  30-day  deadlines,  when  the  Con- 
gress has  at  its  disposal  little  information 
on  the  background  events  upon  which 
the  executive  branch  must  act.  Such  a 
provision  would  invite  capriclousness  or 
tokenism. 

The  Congress  must  cloak  Itself  with 
the  capability  for  assertion  of  its  preroga- 
tives when  circumstances  and  political 
considerations  so  warrant.  This  calls  for 
the  development  of  congressional  re- 
search facilities.  It  calls  for  broader  com- 
munications and  exchanges  of  informa- 
tion with  the  executive  branch. 

WS  MUST  NOT  BIND  THE  PRESmENT,  BUT  BATHES, 
MAKE    HIM    RESPONSIBLE    FOR   HIS    ACTIONS 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  question  square- 
ly, we  must  not  let  the  President  be 
forced  to  interpret  restrictive  language 
no  matter  how  carefully  it  has  been  used 
in  carrying  out  his  constitutional  duties. 
Rather,  we  must  be  willing  to  assume, 
politically,  a  more  regular  responsibility 
for  the  Issues  which  might  lead  to  use  of 
the  President's  war  powers.  But  I  cannot 
neatly  separate,  as  does  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  the  war  powers  ques- 
tion from  the  overall  balance  of  power 
between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress.  To  do  so  is  again  to  imperil  the 
respect  demanded  by  our  present  and 
flexible  law,  by  challenging  the  President 
to  Justify  his  actions  against  a  code,  rath- 
er than  encouraging  him  to  come  to  us 
for  political  sanction  of  what  he  has  de- 
cided to  do  within  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  which  are  indlsputedly 
his  and  his  alone. 

This  question  brings  to  mind  a  past 
example  where  Congress  tried  to  bind 
the  President  in  his  exercise  of  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  When  the  Draft  » 
Act  passed  Congress  in  1940,  by  the  mar- 
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gin  of  one  vote,  the  use  of  draftees  was 
limited  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Now 
President  Roosevelt  was  convinced  of  the 
growing  danger  to  the  United  States  tn 
Europe,  and  when  the  British  CJovern- 
ment  informed  him  that  they  could  no 
longer  garrison  Iceland,  which  was  a  vital 
link  to  the  Atlantic  seaways  and  Mur- 
mansk convoys,  the  President  chose  to 
view  Iceland  as  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  He  even  produced  a  geog- 
rapher to  substantiate  this  claim.  Now  I 
do  not  deplore  the  ingenuity  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  geographer.  I  do  deplore 
legislation  that  could  lead  the  Presiden- 
cy to  potential  conflict  with  laws  codi- 
fied by  Congress  in  the  pursuit  of  his  con- 
stitutional duty. 

PRESIDENT    MUST    BE    FREE    TO    DEAL    WITH    THE 
UNEXPECTED 

Clearly,  the  genius  of  our  Constitution 
has  been  its  revolutionary  recognition  of 
the  human  factor  in  the  process  of 
government.  Codification  was  abhorrent, 
and  foreign  to  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
They  recc^nized  that  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  exigencies  could  arise  which 
no  man  could  foresee.  They  were  aware 
then,  as  is  the  case  today,  that  the  so- 
ciety of  nations  has  no  law  but  strength 
and  no  principles  that  are  not  conven- 
ient to  the  strong.  Our  Constitution  had 
been  nurtured,  as  our  colleague,  Senator 
McGee  has  rightly  told  us,  imder  the 
protecting  wings  of  the  British  Navy 
which,  until  World  War  n,  stood  between 
our  shores  and  the  powers  of  Europe. 
Since  then,  the  brunt  of  international 
lawlessness  has  been  impressed  upon  the 
United  States  as  never  before.  And,  as 
never  before,  the  United  States  has  had 
to  be  prepared  for  the  unexpected.  To- 
day, as  never  before,  we  need  a  Presi- 
dency which  is  not  bound  by  code,  yet 
fully  responsible  for  actions  taken. 

THIS    BILL    RAISES    CONSTITUTIONAL    QUESTIONS 

The  question  before  us  is  a  political  one 
of  the  highest  order  and  is  therefore  also 
a  constitutional  one.  It  should  receive 
the  most  careful  attention  that  this  body 
can  render.  If  this  bill  is  to  become  law, 
it  must  be  improved  so  as  to  liecome  con- 
sonant with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  must  be  a  human  document  ap- 
pealing to  responsibility  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  rather  than  a  technical  one 
which  would  bind  him  to  codified  powers 
and  challenge  his  ingenuity  in  interpret- 
ing such  codes — to  the  detriment  of  our 
constitutional  system  generally. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  Mr.  Hyde 
to  its  predecessor's  Dr.  Jekyll.  It  is  a  tech- 
nical document,  playing  with  restrictive 
language,  where  it  should  call  upon  Pres- 
idential responsibility.  It  defines  our 
powers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  restrict 
the  power  of  the  President.  It  thereby 
creates,  or  will  create,  under  foreseeable 
contingencies,  conflict  between  the  two 
branches  where  cooperation  must  be 
had — we  may  need  a  war  powers  bill.  But 
if  so,  we  need  one  which  is  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  flexibility  inherent  in 
the  operation  of  the  two  branches  of 
Government  which  share  responsibility 
for  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Nation. 
The  question  is  greater  than  just  that  of 
war  powers.  It  is  one  of  philosophy.  It  is 
the  very  spirit  of  our  law. 


THIS  BILL  COULD  NEVER  BECOME  LAW 

This  question  leads  us  to  wonder 
whether  this  bill  could  ever  become  law. 
I  doubt  that  it  could  pass  the  House. 
Even  if  it  did,  I  am  certain  that  it  would 
be  vetoed,  and  the  valuable  time  and  ef- 
fort spent  here  will  have  been,  at  best, 
futile  and  quite  possibly  damaging.  For, 
if  we  caimot  report  a  product  which  can 
become  law,  we  will  have  failed  to  fill  a 
need  which  we  almost  all  agree  exists. 

If  this  body  would  have  a  war  powers 
bill  as  law,  it  must  consider  what  the 
House  can  accept  and  what  the  President 
can  accept.  If  the  Senators,  who  have  so 
often  insisted  that  this  bill  would  not 
restrict  the  President,  are  serious  in  their 
intent  to  i>ass  war  powers  legislation  then 
let  them  consider  what  he,  the  President, 
can  accept. 

I  doubt  that  any  of  the  living  former 
Presidaits  would  agree  that  this  bill  is 
unrestrictive  of  the  Presidency's  consti- 
tutional prerogatives.  Is  this,  in  itself, 
not  evidence  of  its  defects?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  past  Presidents  and  their 
advisers  would  conspire  with  the  present 
occupant  of  this  great  office  to  thwart 
the  Constitution?  Have  the  distinguished 
Senators  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee invited  a  former  occupant  of  the 
office  to  even  so  much  as  testify  on  the 
momentous  legislation?  I  suspect  not.  The 
answer  is  all  too  clear — ^that  what  is  pro- 
posed Is,  in  fact  restrictive  of  the  presi- 
dency and,  therefore,  a  defective  vehicle 
for  what  is  needed. 

IT    WOULD    BUN    AGAINST    THE    CONSTITUTIONAL 
PRINCIPLE    or   OVERLAFFINO    JtTRISDICTIONS 

Mr.  President,  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  almost  unique  in  its  flexibility 
and  its  survivability,  because  it  is  a  sys- 
tem which  functions  through  people,  and 
not  through  rigid  codes  which  are  all  too 
soon  outworn.  The  war  power  has  been 
shared  by  92  Congresses  and  37  Presi- 
dents. This  power  has  historically  been 
in  an  area  of  "overlapping  Jurisdiction" 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  Justice  Holmes  put  it : 

The  great  ordinances  of  the  Constitution 
do  not  establish  and  divide  fields  of  black 
and  white.  Even  the  more  specific  of  them 
are  found  to  terminate  in  a  penumbra  Shad- 
ing gradually  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other — (Dissent  in:  Springer  v.  Philippine 
Islands,  Maicuse  II,  page  311). 

The  overlap  also  permits  the  Congress 
to  withhold  its  sanction  from  actions 
taken  by  the  executive,  and  such  action 
csirries  with  it  the  weight  of  law.  It  also 
covers  the  power  of  the  purse  and  reflects 
the  opinion  of  the  American  people, 
which  no  President  can  ignore. 

What  we  need  is  a  bill  which  recognizes 
and  preserves  the  overlap  of  the  two 
branches  in  the  war  power  area.  This  bill 
obviously  does  not.  We  need  a  bill  which 
clsirifies  the  role  of  the  Congress  with- 
out restricting  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. TTiis  bill  would  codify  the  power  of 
the  Congress  and  extend  the  congres- 
sional power  to  include  the  entire  "grey 
area."  This  strikes  me  as  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  f  ramers  and  the  precedents 
set  by  92  Congresses  before  us,  which,  in 
the  spirit  of  our  law,  has  persuasive.  If 
not  legal,  force.  We  may  need  a  war 


powers  bill.  If  so,  I  will  be  among  the 
first  to  sup>port  one  which  is  not  restric- 
tive of  the  Presidency  and  which  has  a 
chance  of  becoming  law.  This  bill  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  fails 
both  tests. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  comparison  of  the  two 
bUls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2956  OF  1971-2 

Section  2:  This  Bill  Is  ostensibly  Intended 
to  protect  the  Congressional  right  to  declare 
war  and  exercise  due  checks  upon  the  power 
of  the  Presidency.  However  this  section  de- 
fines the  powers  of  Congress  in  a  manner 
which  curtails  the  power  of  the  Presidency. 
Sec.  2  is  no  less  than  an  Interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  a  definition  of  powers 
which  were  purposely  left  undefined. 

Section  3(3) :  Restricts  the  use  of  U.S. 
Forces  by  the  President  in  protecting  U.S. 
nationals  abroad  to  protection  only  during 
evacuation.  Persons  qualifying  for  such 
evacuation  must  have  been  in  the  country 
by  consent  of  the  Government.  (Would  not 
permit  such  protection  of  U.S.  nationals  on 
the  high  seas.  May  not  permit  evacuation  of 
U.S.  nationals  under  revolutionary  regimes 
"not  consenting"  to  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
cans). 

Section  3(4) :  prohibits  the  Introduction  of 
U.S.  Forces  into  any  foreign  country  where 
"war"  is  imminent.  ("War"-hostUltie8.)  It 
bars  the  use  of  U.S.  Forces  in  compliance 
with  existing  Treaties  In  nations  where  hos- 
tilities may  be  Imminent.  (NAT<>-"RIP".)  It 
bars  the  \ise  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
nations  where  hostUities  may  be  imminent. 
(NATO  integrated  command — "RIP"),  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  Navy  units  to  potentially 
hostile  areas  would  be  barred. 

(These  provisions  would  prohibit  U.S.  Force 
movements  In  the  event  of  a  "Berlin  Crisis." 
They  would  withdraw  all  U.S.  Officers  from 
the  NATO  Integrated  command  If  hostilities 
became  imminent.  They  wotdd  freeze  all 
U.S.  Forces  in  Eurt^e  If  a  member  of  NATO 
in  which  such  forces  were  not  based  came 
under  attack.  We  would  not  be  able  to  show 
the  fiag  in  the  Caribbean  or  the  Middle  East, 
etc.  Nor  would  we  be  able  to  show  the  fiag 
in  a  disputed  international  waterway  or 
strait.) 

Dr.  Jktkll  and  Mb.  Htdk.-  Trk  Javtts  Bills 
OF    1970   AND    1971-72   Coicpabed 
The    1970   bill,    which    you   ca^>onsored: 
(S.  3964  and  8.  731). 

8.    3964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
military  hostilities  In  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  be  governed  by  the  following 
rules,  to  be  executed  by  the  President  as 
Commander  In  Chief: 

(a)  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
may  act — 

(1)  To  repulse  a  sudden  attack  against 
the  United  States,  Its  territories  and  poeses- 
slons; 

(2)  To  repulse  an  attack  against  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas 
or  lawfully  stationed  on  foreign  territory; 

(3)  To  protect  the  lives  and  property,  as 
may  be  required,  of  United  States  nationals 
abroad; 

(4)  To  comply  with  a  national  commit- 
ment resulting  exclusively  from  affirmative 
action  taken  by  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment through  means  of  a  treaty,  oonven- 
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tlon,  or  other  legislative  Instrumentality 
speclfloally  Intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a 
commitment,  where  Immediate  military 
hostilities  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  required. 

(b)  The  initiation  of  mllltiuy  hostilities 
under  clrcimistances  described  In  paragraph 
(a),  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to- 
gether with  a  full  accoimt  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  military  hostilities 
were  Initiated. 

(c)  Such  mUltary  hostUltles.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war,  may  not  be  sus- 
tained beyond  thirty  days  from  the  day  they 
were  initiated,  unless  affirmative  legislative 
action  Is  taken  by  the  Congress  to  sustain 
such  actions  beyond  thirty  days. 

(d)  Authorization  to  sustain  military  hos- 
tUltles m  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  as  specified  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  terminated  prior  to  the  thirty 
day  period  specified  In  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
section  by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  bill  or  resolution,  authoriz- 
ing continuance  of  military  hostilities  under 
paragraph  (c)  (section  1)  of  this  Act,  or  of 
termination  under  paragraph  (d)  (section  1) 
shall,  if  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Con- 
gress In  which  It  originates,  be  considered 
reported  to  the  floor  of  such  House  no  later 
than  one  day  following  Its  Introduction,  un- 
less the  Members  of  such  House  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  any  such 
bill  or  resolution  referred  to  a  committee 
after  having  passed  one  House  of  Congfess 
shall  be  considered  reported  from  such  com- 
mittee within  one  day  after  It  Is  referred  to 
such  committee,  imless  the  Members  of  the 
House  referring  It  to  committee  shall  other- 
wise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  Any  bill  or  resolution  reported  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  shall  Im- 
mediately become  the  pending  business  of 
the  House  to  which  It  Is  reported,  and  shall 
be  voted  upon  within  three  days  after  such 
report,  unless  such  House  shall  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  mili- 
tary hostUltles  already  undertaken  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  pursuant  to  specific  statutory  authori- 
zation, but  authority  to  use  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  In  hostUltles  shall  not 
be  Inferred  from  any  Treaty  or  provision  of 
law.  Including  any  provision  contained  In  any 
appropriation  act,  unless  such  Treaty  or 
provision  specifically  authorizes  the  use  of 
such  Armed  Forces  In  hostUltles  and  ex- 
empts the  use  of  such  Armed  Forces  from 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Spedflo  statutory  authorization  Is  required 
for  the  asslgiunent  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  command, 
coordinate,  participate  In  the  movement  of, 
or  accompany  the  regular  or  Irregular  mUl- 
tary forces  of  any  foreign  country  or  gov- 
ernment when  such  forces  are  engaged,  or 
there  exists  an  Imminent  threat  that  such 
forces  will  become  engaged,  in  military  hostU- 
ltles. No  Treaty  In  force  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shaU  be  construed  as 
specific  statutory  authorization  for,  or  a 
specific  exemption  permitting,  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
hostUltles,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  The  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  In  hostUltles  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  reported 
promptly  In  writing  by  the  President  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  together  with  a 
full  account  of  the  clrcvmistances  under 
which  such  hostilities  were  initiated,  the 
estimated  scope  of  such  hostilities,  and  the 
consistency  of  such  hostilities  with  the  pro- 
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visions  of  section  3.  Whenever  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  are  engaged  In  hostUl- 
tles outside  of  the  United  States,  Its  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  the  President  shaU, 
so  long  as  such  forces  continue  to  be  engaged 
In  such  hostUltles,  report  to  the  Congress 
periodlcaUy  on  the  status  of  such  hostUltles 
as  well  as  the  scope  and  expected  duration 
of  such  hostUltles.  but  In  no  event  shall  he 
report  to  the  Congress  less  often  than  every 
six  months. 

THIBTT-DAY     ATJTHORIZATTON     PERIOD 

Sbc.  6.  HostUltles  commenced  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  this  Act  shaU  not  be  sustained 
beyond  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  their 
initiation  except  as  provided  In  specific  legis- 
lation enacted  for  that  purpose  by  the  Con- 
gress and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  thereof. 

TERMINATION  WITHIN  30-DAT  PERIOD 

Sec.  6.  HostUltles  commenced  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  this  Act  may  be  terminated  prior 
to  the  30-day  period  specified  In  section  6 
by  statute  or  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

CONORESSIONAL    PRIOBTTT    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  bUl  or  resolution,  au- 
thorizing the  continuation  of  hostilities  un- 
der subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c)  of  section  3 
of  this  Act,  or  the  termination  of  hostUltles 
under  section  6  of  this  Act  shall.  If  spon- 
sored or  cosponsored  by  one-third  of  the 
Members  of  the  Hoiise  of  Congress  in  which 
It  Is  Introduced,  be  considered  reported  to 
the  floor  of  such  House  no  later  than  one 
day  following  its  introduction  unless  the 
Members  of  such  House  otherwise  determine 
by  yeas  and  nays;  any  such  biU  or  resolu- 
tion referred  to  a  committee  after  having 
passed  one  House  of  Congress  shall  be  con- 
sidered reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
referring  it  to  committee  within  one  day 
after  It  is  so  referred,  unless  the  Members 
of  the  House  referring  it  to  committee  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  Any  blU  or  resolution  reported  to  the 
floor  pursxiant  to  subsection  (a)  shaU  Imme- 
diately become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  to  which  it  is  reported,  and  shall  be 
voted  upon  within  three  days  after  It  has  been 
reported,  unless  such  House  shall  othesTvlse 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

EFFECTIVE     DATE 

Sec  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  but  shaU  not  apply  to 
hostUltles  In  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  Involved  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

The  1971  War  Powers  BUI  (S.  2956)  Is  a 
very  different  matter. 

S.  2956 
A  bill  to  make  nUee  governing  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TnxE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"War  Powers  Act  of  1971." 

PURPOSE   AND   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  ful- 
flU  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  ensure  that 
the  collective  Judgment  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  will  apply  to  the  initiation 
of  hostilities  involving  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  continuation  of 
such  hostilities.  Under  Article  I.  Section  8,  it 
is  specifically  provided  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  make  all  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution, 
not  only  its  own  powers  but  also  "all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
In  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
In  any  Department  or  Officer  thereof."  At 
the  same  time,  the  Act  is  not  Intended  to 
encroach  upon  the  recognized  powers  of  the 


President,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  to  con- 
duct hostUltles  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
to  respond  to  attacks  or  the  imminent  threat 
of  attacks  upon  the  United  States,  Including 
its  territories  and  possessions,  to  respond  to 
attacks  or  the  Imminent  threat  of  attacks 
against  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  under  proper  circumstances,  to 
rescue  endangered  citizens  of  the  United 
States  located  in  foreign  countries. 

EMERGENCY    USE   OF  THE   ARMED    FORCES 

Sec.  3.  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  Introduced  in  hos- 
tUltles, or  in  situations  where  Imminent  In- 
volvement In  hostUltles  is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circxunstances,  only — 

(a)  to  repel  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  and  possessions  to  take 
necessary  and  appropriate  retaliatory  actions 
In  the  event  of  such  an  attack;  and  to  fore- 
stall the  direct  and  Imminent  threat  of  such 
an  attack; 

(b)  to  repel  an  attack  against  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  located  outside 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions,  and  to  forestcUl  the  direct  and  im- 
minent threat  of  such  an  attack; 

(c)  to  protect  whUe  evacuating  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  from 
any  country  In  which  such  citizens,  there 
with  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  the 
government  of  such  country,  are  being  sub- 
jected to  a  direct  and  Imminent  threat  to 
their  lives,  either  sponsored  by  such  govern- 
ment or  beyond  the  power  of  such  govern- 
ment to  control:  Provided.  That  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  every  effort  to  terminate 
such  a  threat  without  using  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  And  provided 
further,  that  the  President  shaU,  where  pos- 
sible, obtain  the  consent  of  the  government 
of  such  coiintry  before  using  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govbrn)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  , 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent 
on  o£Qci£d  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicopf)  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  In  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from 
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North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AncEN)  Ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

[No.  150  Leg.l 
YEAS— 68 


AUott 

Oambrell 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Baker 

Griffin 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Harris 

Percy 

Bible 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hatneld 

Roth 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Scott 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Javlts 

Smith 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Case 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Long 

Stennls 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Matbias 

Symington 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Eagleton 

MlUer 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Pong 

Moss 

WUllams 

Fulbrigbt 

Nelson 

NATS— 16 

Young 

AUen 

Dole 

Hruska 

Beall 

Dcmlnlck 

McGee 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Thurmond 

Buckley 

Pannln 

Tower 

Cotton 

Gumey 

Curtis 

Hansen 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Aiken 

Hiimphrey 

MuRkie 

Bayh 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Bennett 

McClellan 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

McGovem 

Sparkman 

Goldwater 

McIntyre 

Hughes 

Mundt 

So  the  bill  (S.  2956)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2956 

An  act  to  make  rules  governing  the  tise  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"War  Powers  Act". 

PURPOSE    AND    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
fulfill  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  insure  that 
the  collective  Judgment  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  will  apply  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  hostilities,  or  in  situations  where  immi- 
nent involvement  In  hostUltles  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  circumstances,  and  to  the 
continued  use  of  such  forces  in  hostUltles  or 
in  such  situations  after  they  have  been  in- 
troduced In  hostUltles  or  in  such  situations. 


Under  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, It  Is  specifically  provided  that  the  Con- 
gress ShaU  have  the  power  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execu- 
tion, not  only  Its  own  powers  but  also  aU 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  In 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  In 
any  department  or  officer  thereof.  At  the 
same  time,  this  Act  Is  not  intended  to  en- 
croach upon  the  recognized  powers  of  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  Chief 
Executive,  to  conduct  hostUltles  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  to  respond  to  attacks  or  the 
imminent  threat  of  attacks  upon  the  United 
States,  Including  Its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, to  repel  attacks  or  forestall  the  Immi- 
nent threat  of  attacks  against  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and,  under 
proper  circumstances,  to  rescue  endangered 
citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United  States 
located  in  foreign  countries. 

emergency  use  of  the  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec.  3.  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  may  be  introduced  in  hostU- 
ltles, or  in  situations  where  imminent  in- 
volvement In  hostUltles  Is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances,  only — 

(1)  to  repel  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions; 
to  take  necessary  and  appropriate  retaliatory 
actions  In  the  event  of  such  an  attack;  and 
to  forestall  the  direct  and  imminent  threat 
of  such  an  attack; 

(2)  to  repel  an  armed  attack  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  located 
outside  of  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  and  to  forestall  the  direct 
and  Imminent  threat  of  such  an  attack; 

(3)  to  protect  while  evacuating  citizens 
and  nationals  of  the  United  States,  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  from  (A)  any  situation  on 
the  high  seas  involving  a  direct  and  Immi- 
nent threat  to  the  lives  of  such  citizens  and 
nationals,  or  (B)  any  country  In  which  such 
citizens  and  nationals  are  present  with  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  government  of 
such  country  and  are  being  subjected  to  a 
direct  and  imminent  threat  to  their  lives, 
either  sponsored  by  such  government  or  be- 
yond the  power  of  such  government  to  con- 
trol; but  the  President  shall  make  every 
effort  to  terminate  such  a  threat  without 
using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall,  where  possible,  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  such  country  be- 
fore using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  citizens  and  nationals  of 
the  United  States  being  evacuated  from  such 
country;   or 

(4)  pursuant  to  specific  statutory  authori- 
zation, but  authority  to  introduce  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  hostilities  or 
In  any  such  situation  shall  not  be  inferred 
(A)  from  any  provision  of  law  hereafter  en- 
acted. Including  any  provision  contained  in 
any  appropriation  Act,  unless  such  provision 
specifically  authorizes  the  introduction  of 
such  Armed  Forces  from  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  (B)  from  any 
treaty  hereafter  ratified  unless  such  treaty 
is  implemented  by  legislation  specifically 
authorizing  the  Introduction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  hostilities  or 
In  such  situation  and  specifically  exempting 
the  Introduction  of  such  Armed  Forces  from 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Specific  statutory  authorization  is  required 
for  the  assignment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  command,  co- 
ordinate, participate  In  the  movement  of,  or 
accompany  the  regular  or  Irregular  military 
forces  of  any  foreign  country  or  government 
when  such  Armed  Forces  are  engaged,  or 
there  exists  an  Imminent  threat  that  such 
forces  will  become  engaged,  in  hostilities. 
No  treaty  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  spe- 
cific statutory  authorization  for,  or  a  spe- 
cific exemption  permitting,  the  Introduction 


of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
hostilities  or  In  any  such  situation,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  clause  (4) ;  and  no  pro- 
vision of  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed 
unless  such  provision  specifically  authorizes 
the  introduction  of  such  Armed  Forces  in 
hostiUtles  or  In  any  such  situation. 

REPORTS 

Sec  4.  The  Introduction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  hostUltles,  or 
In  any  situation  where  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostUltles  is  clearly  Indicated  by  the 
circumstances,  under  any  of  the  conditions 
dscrtbed  in  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
ported promptly  In  writing  by  the  President 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  a  full  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  Armed  Forces 
were  introduced  In  such  hostUltles  or  in  such 
situation,  the  estimated  scope  of  such  hos- 
tUltles or  situation,  and  the  consistency  of 
the  Introduction  of  such  forces  In  such  hos- 
tilities or  situation  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
ton  3  of  this  Act.  Whenever  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  are  engaged  In  hostUltles 
or  In  any  such  situation  outside  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions, 
the  President  shall,  so  long  as  such  Armed 
Forces  continue  to  be  engaged  In  such  hos- 
tilities or  in  such  situation,  report  to  the 
Congress  periodically  on  the  status  of  such 
hostilities  or  situation  as  well  as  the  scope 
and  expected  duration  of  such  hostilities  or 
situation,  but  in  no  event  shall  he  report  to 
the  Congress  less  often  than  every  six 
months. 

THIRTY-DAY  AUTHORIZATION  PERIOD 

Sec.  5.  The  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  hostilities,  or  in  any  situ- 
ation where  imminent  involvement  in  hos- 
tilities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, under  any  of  the  conditions  de- 
scribed In  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
sustained  beyond  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  such  Armed  Forces  in 
hostUltles  or  in  any  such  situation  unless 
(1)  the  President  determines  and  certifies 
to  the  Congress  in  writing  that  unavoidable 
military  necessity  respecting  the  safety  of 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  engaged 
pursuant  to  section  3(1)  or  3(2)  of  this  Act 
requires  the  continued  use  of  such  Armed 
Forces  in  the  course  of  bringing  about  a 
prompt  disengagement  from  such  hostilities; 
or  (2)  Congress  Is  physicaUy  unable  to  meet 
as  a  result  of  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
United  States;  or  (3)  the  continued  use  of 
such  Armed  Forces  in  such  hostUltles  or  in 
such  situation  has  been  authorized  in  spe- 
cific legislation  enacted  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Congress  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
thereof. 

TERMINATION  WITHIN  30-DAY  PERIOD 

Sec.  6.  The  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  hostilities,  or  in  any 
situation  where  Imminent  Involvement  in 
hostilities  is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, under  any  of  the  conditions  de- 
scribed In  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be  ter- 
minated prior  to  the  thirty-day  period  speci- 
fied in  section  6  of  this  Act  by  an  Act  or 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  except  in  a  case 
where  the  President  has  determined  and 
certified  to  the  Congress  in  writing  that  un- 
avoidable military  necessity  respecting  the 
safety  of  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
engaged  pursuant  to  section  3(1)  or  3(2)  of 
this  Act  requires  the  continued  use  of  such 
Armed  Forces  in  the  course  of  bringing  about 
a  prompt  disengagement  from  such  hostUl- 
tles. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  bUl  or  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  continuation  of  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  hos- 
tUltles, or  In  any  situation  where  Imminent 
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Involvemeat  In  hostilities  is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances  under  any  of  the  con- 
ditions described  In  section  3  of  this  Act. 
or  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  terminating 
the  use  of  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
In  hostilities,  as  provided  In  section  6  of  this 
Act,  shall.  If  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Congress  in  which  It  Is  Introduced,  be  con- 
sidered reported  to  the  floor  of  such  House 
no  later  than  one  day  following  its  Intro- 
duction unless  the  Members  of  such  House 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays.  Any 
such  bill  or  Joint  resolution,  after  having 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Congress  In 
which  It  originated,  shall  be  considered  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  other  House  of 
Congress  within  one  day  after  It  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  In  which  It  originated 
and  sent  to  the  other  House,  unless  the 
Members  of  the  other  House  shall  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  Any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  reported 
to  the  floor  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or 
when  placed  directly  on  the  calendar  shall 
Immediately  become  the  pending  business 
of  the  House  In  which  such  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  is  reported  or  placed  directly  on 
the  calendar,  and  shall  be  voted  upon  within 
three  days  after  It  has  been  reported  or 
placed  directly  on  the  calendar,  as  the  case 
may  be.  unless  such  Hoiose  shall  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

SEPARABILrTT  CLAUSE 

Sbc.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invaUd,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  any  other  person  or  circumstance  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

ETTECTrVE  DATE  AND  APPLlCABnjTY 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  but  shall  npt  apply 
to  hostilities  In  which  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  are  involved  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  section  3 
(4)  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require 
any  further  specific  statutory  authorization 
to  permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  to  participate  Jointly  with 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  one  or  more 
foreign  countries  in  the  headquarters  opera- 
tions of  high-level  military  commands 
which  were  established  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  pursutint  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter  or  any  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  prior  to  such  date. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOBS  SPONG,  JAVTrS  AND  OTHER 
SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
two  Senators  most  responsible  for  this 
outstanding  achievement.  The  distin- 
giiished  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Their  tireless  efforts,  both  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  joined 
by  skillful  advocacy  assured  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  this  measure  by 
the  Senate. 

What  it  seeks  to  do,  is  to  restore  to 
the  Institution  of  Congress  its  proper 
role  in  the  warmaking  process.  It  is  a 
role  carved  out  by  the  Constitution.  It 
Is  a  role  that  for  too  long  has  been  In- 
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sufficiently  exercised.  This  measure  goes 
a  long  way  In  restoring  the  balance  as 
It  was  and  is  intended.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator JAvrrs.  I  commend  Senator  Spong. 
Their  leadership  was  truly  outstanding. 
Also  to  be  commended  are  the  many 
Senators  who  contributed  to  the  discus- 
sion. The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Ftjlbricht)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  to  be  particularly  singled 
out  for  their  assistance  and  support.  As 
always,  their  views  and  strong  efforts 
were  most  welcome  and  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK)  are  similarly  to  be 
thanked  for  their  cooperative  efforts.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  contributions 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee)  and  other  Senators 
who,  though  expressing  positions  not  in 
full  agreement  with  the  committee, 
added  thoughtful  and  provocative  views 
to  the  debate. 

It  should  be  said  that  it  is  not  often 
that  a  Senator  in  his  first  term  In  the 
Senate  has  developed  the  expertise  and 
legislative  skill  sufficient  to  develop  and 
manage  a  proposal  of  such  major  and 
far-reaching  Importance  as  the  war 
powers  proposal.  With  his  participation 
in  this  effort  Senator  Spong  has  amply 
proven  his  special  abilities  and  skills. 
With  this  success,  he  has  made  his  mark 
early  and  effectively  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  same  time.  It  should  be  said 
that  with  this  achievement.  Senator 
Javits  has  added  another  outstanding 
accomplishment  to  a  record  that  is  al- 
ready over-abundant. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  the  leadership 
is  most  grateful  for  the  exemplary  man- 
ner in  which  the  Senate  has  addressed 
the  war  powers  issue.  All  Senators  may 
share  the  credit. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  spent  11  days  debating  this  war 
powers  bill.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
and  a  great  deal  has  been  written.  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  further  on 
the  subject  except  to  say  again  for  the 
record,  that  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  who  ini- 
tiated this  effort,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  who 
have  given  strong  and  wise  coimsel 
throughout  the  debate.  Also,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  collaborated 
in  bringing  this  hybrid  war  powers  bill 
to  the  floor. 

The  debate  has  been  a  high  level  de- 
bate. Regardless  of  the  fate  of  this  legis- 
lation it  has  contributed  to  focusing  on 
the  problem  of  the  constitutional  war 
powers  of  the  President  and  of  Congress, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to 
participate  in  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
usually gratifying  that  the  Senate  has 
acted  today  as  it  has.  I  consider  this  to 
be  one  of  the  truly  great  debates  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  it  will  be  read  as  a  mat- 


ter of  American  history,  and  especially 
that  it  will  be  read  by  Presidents  and 
what  Senator  Mansfield  has  so  properly 
called  "Presidents'  men,"  who  often 
though  they  are  men  of  intelligence,  seem 
to  have  the  idea  that  only  the  President 
has  all  the  principles  and  all  the  patriot- 
ism that  resides  In  the  country,  and  that 
as  It  was  expressed  here,  the  535  legis- 
lators are  so  torn  and  divided  that  they 
cannot  manifest  the  same  kind  of  in- 
telligence and  patriotism  which  is  mani- 
fested in  the  Presidency.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nation  should  feel  more  secure  than 
ever  before  In  respect  of  mis  awesome 
power  of  imdeclared  war,  in  view  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise.  Mr. 
President,  What  happens  now?  There  are 
wide  predictions  that  this  matter  will 
die  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
we  will  not  even  go  to  conference,  and 
many  other  things  like  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  go  to  the 
other  body,  and  the  other  body  can  then 
send  it  to  conference.  Or,  if  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  willing— it 
has  not  yet  acted — we  can  put  the  House 
bill  on  the  table  here,  and  endeavor  to 
go  to  conference  ourselves. 

The  important  thing  will  be  how  the 
country  feels,  and  how  it  manifests  Its 
feeling  to  its  legislators.  All  predictions 
as  to  what  will  happen  to  this  measure 
will  go  up  in  the  air  like  smoke  if  the 
people  feel  this  gives  them  a  decent  re- 
assurance both  as  to  the  security  of  the 
country  and  as  to  the  peril  to  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  I  have  great  confidence 
that  it  will,  Mr.  President,  and  that  a 
measure  very  much  like  this  one  will  be- 
come law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  a  very  few 
sentences,  since  I  have  to  leave  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  highly  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  for  their  ex- 
cellent management  of  the  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Moreover,  their  splendid 
work  on  this  matter  has  gone  on  for  2 
years  to  my  knowledge;  they  have  done 
a  splendid  job  in  research  and  in  apply- 
ing their  own  abilities,  and  we  all  owe 
them  and  the  country  owes  them  a  spe- 
cial debt  of  gratitude.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  been  associated  with  them  to  such 
extent  as  I  could.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend highly  the  excellent  work  done  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  whose  resolution  was  a  model  for 
what  many  of  us  have  done  and  who  has 
also  provided  fine  leaderships  here  on  the 
floor.  I  finally  want  to  thank  the  several 
staff  members  who  have  worked  on  the 
bill. 

I  think  this  is  a  historic  thing  that  has 
happened  today.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  a  necessary  step  and  a  sound  step, 
and  I  feel  that  regardless  of  what  may  be 
said  now,  something  will  actually  come 
out  of  this  and  we  will  get  something  on 
the  statute  books  which  will  mean  that 
Congress  is  returning  to  its  responsibili- 
ties in  this  field. 

I  am  no  isolationist.  But  there  has  been 
isolation  in  the  past — what  has  been  iso- 
lated. In  a  way,  is  that  we  have  isolated 
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ourselves  from  our  responsibilities,  and 
thereby  betrayed  the  people.  Therefore, 
I  commend  the  Senators  highly  for  their 
effort.      

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  leaves  the  floor.  I  want  to  tell 
him  that  if  we  have  done  something 
worthwhile,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  attrib- 
utable to  the  indispensable  cooperation 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  who,  in 
this  matter  as  always,  has  shown  a  pa- 
triotism of  the  high  order  which  has  dis- 
tinguished his  whole  career,  and  which 
is  inspiring  to  me  as  a  Senator,  though  I 
have  had  a  wide  experience. 

I  express  the  deepest  feeling  of  appre- 
ciation in  the  names  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  for  what  he  has 
done  on  this  bill  to  my  coUeague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  with 
whom  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  as 
a  comrade  in  arms  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
committee,  and  who  has  rendered  a  great 
and  noble  service  to  the  coimtry,  as  has 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  who  has  worked  so  closely  with  us 
as  the  fourth  member  of  the  team,  as 
well  as  Senator  Bentsen  and  Senator 
Taft  who  submitted  similar  war  powers 
legislation  and  joined  in  cosponsorship 
of  this  legislation.  They,  too,  are  en- 
titled to  the  gratitude  of  us  all  and.  I 
feel,  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans. 

A  special  commendation  must  go  to 
the  staffs  who  worked  with  each  of  us  on 
the  floor  to  bring  about  this  end  result, 
my  own  foreign  policy  assistant  Peter 
Lakeland;  Senator  Spong 's  assistant, 
Carolyn  Fuller;  Senator  Stennis  had  the 
fine  assistance  of  Jim  Woolsey,  general 
counsel  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee; and  Senator  Eagleton's  aide,  Brian 
Atwood. 

ANNOUNCEMENT   ON   VOTE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  good 
friend  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  war  powers  bill 
to  which  he  has  given  active  and  effective 
support.  He  got  word  to  me  this  morning 
that  he  would  be  returning  from  North 
Carolina  on  a  plane  which  would  land 
at  National  Airport  in  time  for  him  to 
be  present  to  cast  his  vote  for  the  bill  at 
1:30  today.  As  sometimes  happens,  how- 
ever, the  plane  was  delayed  in  leaving 
Raleigh-Durham  Airport,  because  of 
weather  conditions  which  kept  it  from 
arriving  there  on  time,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Senator  Jordan  to  make  it 
to  Washungton  in  time  for  the  vote.  I 
am  glad  to  make  sure  the  Record  shows 
that  if  he  could  have  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  the  bill. 


VIETNAM— AMERICAN  DISASTER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  chapter  entitled  "Autumn  of  Disaster," 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  makes  the  follow- 
ing observation  in  his  penetrating  new 
book  "Swords  and  Plowshares": 

In  January  1963,  General  Wheeler,  return- 
ing from  his  first  trip  to  Vietnam,  sub- 
mitted a  relatively  favorable  report  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  preceding  year.  In  this  period 
American  planners  In  Washington  and  Sai- 
gon had  worked  out  a  blueprint,  called  the 
U.S.  Comprehensive  Plan,  which  undertook 


to  estimate  the  requirements  In  Vietnamese 
contributions  and  In  V&.  military  assistance 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Insurgency  could 
be  brought  under  reasonable  control  by  the 
end  of  1965.  Concurrently,  Oeneral  Uarklns' 
staff  had  developed  a  National  Campaign 
Plan  setting  forth  a  concept  of  coordinated 
political,  economic,  and  military  operations 
to  be  undertaken  in  order  to  attain  the  1965 
objective. 

Oeneral  Wheeler  and  his  party  reported 
a  nimiber  of  favorable  developments  which 
encouraged  the  hope  that  the  1965  objec- 
tive was  not  too  ambitloiis.  American  mili- 
tary advisers  had  tripled  during  1962,  reach- 
ing a  strength  of  over  3,000.  Nearly  800 
American-operated  aircraft,  largely  helicop- 
ters and  transports,  had  reached  Vietnam 
and  were  already  giving  greater  mobility  to 
the  Vietnamese  forces.  The  latter  had  grown 
from  about  300,000  to  385,000  and  were 
showing  more  aggressiveness  and  less  In- 
clination to  static  defense.  The  impression 
was  that  this  strength  should  be  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  Vletcong  threat  as  It  existed 
at  that  particular  moment.  The  intelligence 
avaUable  had  Improved  largely  as  a  result 
of  an  extensive  American  advisory  effort 
generated  during  1962.  In  particular,  there 
were  encouraging  indications  of  a  growing 
willingness  of  the  country  people  to  provide 
information  on  the  Vletcong  as  military  suc- 
cesses created  confidence  in  the  protective 
power  of  the  government  forces. — "Sworda 
ariA  Plowshares;'  Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor 
Chapter  23,  "The  Autmnn  of  Disaster." 

That  was  over  9  years  ago. 

Today,  air  power  is  now  being  utilized 
in  unprecedented  quantities  and  the 
morning  paper  states  we  currently  have 
the  heaviest  naval  concentration  of  this 
long  war.  Nevertheless  today  also  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  are 
flghting  the  South  Vietnamese,  hand- 
to-hand,  in  the  streets  of  An  Loc,  60 
miles  from  Saigon. 

Considering  that  this  President  was 
elected  on  the  basis  of  a  pledge  that  he 
had  a  plan  to  get  us  out  of  this  war, 
one  wonders  what  kind  of  autumn  the 
American  people  can  expect  in  1972. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  713,  714,  715,  716,  and  717. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
PERSONNEL  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  1346)  relating  to  benefits 
for  employees  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Personnel  Act". 

TITLB  I— AUTHORIZE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA EMPLOYEES  TO  ADMINISTER 
OATHS  OP  OFFICE 

Sk;.  101.-  Section  86  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes Relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-308)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "shaU  be  taken  and  subscribed,  cer- 
tified, and  recorded,  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law"  and  In- 


serting In  lieu  thereof  "may  be  administered 
by  such  employees  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  Commissioner  in 
writing  shall  designate". 

TITLE  n— SETOFF  OP  ANNUITY  PAY- 
MENTS OR  REFUNDS  PAYABLE  FROM 
THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  FUND 
TO  LIQUIDATE  DEBTS  OWED  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OR  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
Sec.  201.  Section  8346  ol  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  take 
appropriate  action  on  counterclaims  filed  by 
the  Government  as  setoff  against  amounts 
otherwise  due  and  payable  from  the  fund 
to  the  debtors  concerned:  Provided.  That  a 
tax  Indebtedness  due  the  Government  shall 
not  be  set  off  against  retirement  funds 
unless  it  has  first  been  reduced  to  Judgment 
through  court  procedures." 

TITLE  ni— WAIVER  BY  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT  OF  CLAIMS 
FOR  OVERPAYMENT  OF  PAY 
Sec.  301.  (a)  A  claim  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter, 
"District")  against  a  person  arising  out  of 
an  erroneous  payment  of  pay  made  to  an 
employee  of  the  District  before  or  after 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  collection  of 
which  would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience  and  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  District,  may  be  waived  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (hereinafter,  "Commissioner") 
or  his  designated  agent  in  accordance  with 
standards  which  the  Commissioner  shaU 
prescribe. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  not  exercise 
his  authority  under  this  title  to  waive  any 
claim — 

(1)  If ,  in  his  opinion,  there  exists.  In  con- 
nection with  the  claim,  an  Indication  of 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  fault,  or  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  employee  or 
any  other  person  having  an  Interest  in 
obtaining  a  waiver  of  the  claim;  or 

(2)  after  the  expiration  of  three  years 
Immediately  following  the  date  on  which  the 
erroneous  payment  of  pay  was  discovered  or 
three  years  Immediately  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  whichever  is  later. 

(c)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  accoxintable  official,  f\iU 
credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amounts  with 
respect  to  which  collection  by  the  District 
Is  waived  under  this  title. 

(d)  An  erroneous  payment,  the  collection 
of  which  is  waived  under  this  title,  is  deemed 
a  valid  payment  for  all  purposes. 

(e)  This  title  shall  not  affect  any  authority 
under  any  other  statute  to  litigate,  settle, 
compromise,  or  waive  any  claim  of  the 
District. 

TITLE  IV— TRANSPORTATION  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  EMPLOYEES 
WORKINO  IN  MUNICIPAL  FACILmES 
OUTSIDE  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Sec.  401.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  his  designated  agent.  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  provide  transportation  for 
persons  employed  by  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  any  District  facility 
located  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  upon 
his  determination  that  ( 1 )  an  emergency  ex- 
ists requiring  the  provision  of  such  trans- 
pwrtatlon;  or  (2)  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  such  faculty  are  Inadequate;  or  (3) 
the  location  of  the  worksite  is  such  as  to  ad- 
versely affect  recruitment  and  retention  of 
personnel;  or  (4)  for  other  good  cause  the 
furnishing  of  transportation  for  employees  to 
a  District  of  Columbia  facility  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  necessary.  Such  trans- 
portation may  be  furnished  by  reimburse- 
ment. In  whole  or  in  part,  to  employees  for 
their  expenses  In  traveling  to  and  from  Dis- 
trict facilities  located  outside  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  by  the  providing  of  vehicles  for 
such  transportation  by  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  other  ap- 
propriate means,  aa  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  his  designated  agent. 

TITLE  V— REPEAL  THE  POLITICAL  AC- 
TIVITY EXEMPTION  OP  THE  RECORD- 
ER OF  DEEDS 

See.  601.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7324  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
(a)  by  inserting  "or"  Immediately  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (3);  (b)  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  and  "or"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (4)  and  Inserting  a  period  in 
lieu  thereof;  and  (c)  striking  out  clause  (6). 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    EDUCA- 
TIONAL   PERSONNEL    ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bm  (S.  1998)  relating  to  educational 
personnel  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments  at  the  top  of  page  10,  strike 
out: 

TITLE  in— INCREASE  IN  SICK  AND  EMER- 
GENCY LEAVES  FOR  TEACHERS 
Sec.  301.  The  second  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Leave  Act  of  1949  (63  SUt.  842) ,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-691),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "one  day"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "one  and  three-tenths  days". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  8,  strike  out 
"Title  IV"  and  insert  "Title  HI";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  401" 
and  insert  "Sec.  301";  at  the  beginning 
of  Une  18.  strike  out  "Title  V"  and  in- 
sert "Title  IV";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
20,  strike  out  "Sec.  501"  and  insert  "Sec. 
401";  on  page  11,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  502"  and  insert 
"Sec.  402";  at  the  beginning  of  line  23, 
strike  out  "Sec.  503"  and  insert  "Sec. 
403 ';  on  page  13,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  8,  strike  out  "Title  VI"  and  insert 
"Title  V";  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
strike  out  "Sec.  601"  and  insert  "Sec. 
501";  at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  strike 
out  "Title  VII"  and  insert  "Title  VI"; 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  strike 
out  "Sec.  701.  Sections  401,  501,  and  502 
of  this  Act  shall"  and  insert  "Sec.  601. 
Sections  301,  401,  and  402  of  this  Act 
shall";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Educational  Personnel  Act". 

TITLE  I— INTERSTATE  AGREEMENT  ON 
QUALIFICATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PER- 
SONNEL 

Sec.  101.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  and 
execute  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia an  agreement  with  any  State  or  States 
legally  joining  therein  In  the  form  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

"THE  INTERSTATE  AGREEMENT  ON  QUAL- 
IFICATION OP  EDUCATIONAL  PERSON- 
NEL 

"Article  I — Purpose,  Findings,  and  Poucy 

"1.  The  States  party  to  this  Agreement, 
desiring  by  common  action  to  Improve  their 
respective  school  systems  by  utilizing  the 
teacher  or  other  professional  educaUonal 
person  wherever  educated,  declare  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  each  of  them,  on  the  basis  of 
cooperation  with  one  another,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  preparation  and  experience  of 


such  persons  wherever  gained,  thereby  serv- 
ing the  best  interests  of  society,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  la 
the  purpose  of  this  Agreement  to  provide  for 
the  development  and  execution  of  such  pro- 
grams of  cooperation  as  wlU  facilitate  the 
movement  of  teachers,  and  other  professional 
educational  personnel  among  the  States 
party  to  it,  and  to  authorize  specific  Inter- 
state educational  personnel  contracts  to 
achieve  that  end. 

"2.  The  party  States  find  that  Included  in 
the  large  movement  of  population  among 
all  sections  of  the  Nation  are  many  qualified 
educational  personnel  who  move  for  family 
and  other  personal  reasons  but  who  are  hin- 
dered in  using  their  professional  skill  and 
experience  in  their  new  locations.  Variations 
from  State  to  State  in  requirements  for  qual- 
ifying educational  personnel  discourage  such 
personnel  from  taking  the  steps  necessary 
to  qualify  In  other  States.  As  a  consequence, 
a  significant  number  of  professionally  pre- 
pared and  experienced  educators  is  lost  to 
our  school  systems.  PacUltatlng  the  employ- 
ment of  qualified  educational  personnel, 
without  reference  to  their  States  of  origin, 
can  Increase  the  available  educational  re- 
sources. Participation  In  this  Agreement  can 
increase  the  availability  of  educational  man- 
power. 

"Article  II — Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  Agreement  and  contracts 
made  pursuant  to  it,  unless  the  context 
cle«u:ly  requires  otherwise: 

"1.  'Educational  personnel'  means  persons 
who  must  meet  requirements  pursuant  to 
State  law  as  a  condition  of  employment  in 
educational  programs. 

"2.  'Designated  State  official'  means  the 
education  official  of  a  State  selected  by  that 
State  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into,  on  behalf 
of  his  State,  contracts  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement. 

"3.  'Accept',  or  any  variant  thereof,  means 
to  recognize  and  give  effect  to  one  or  more 
determinations  of  another  State  relating  to 
the  qualifications  of  educational  personnel 
in  lieu  of  making  or  requiring  a  like  deter- 
mination that  would  otherwise  be  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  a  recelvlne 
State. 

"4.  'State'  means  a  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  Statee;  the  District  of 
Columbia;  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

"5.  'Originating  State'  means  a  State  (and 
the  subdivision  thereof,  if  any)  whose  de- 
termination that  certain  educational  per- 
sonnel are  qualified  to  be  employed  for  spe- 
cific duties  In  schools  Is  acceptable  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  a  contract  made  pur- 
suant to  Article  m. 

"6.  'Receiving  State*  means  a  State  (and 
the  subdivisions  thereof)  which  accept  edu- 
cational personnel  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a  contract  made  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle m. 

"Article  in — Interstate  Educational 
Personnel  Contracts 

"1.  The  designated  State  official  of  a  party 
Stat©  may  make  one  or  more  contracts  on 
behalf  of  his  State  with  one  or  more  other 
party  States  providing  for  the  acceptance  of 
educational  personnel.  Any  such  contract  for 
the  period  of  Its  duration  shall  be  applicable 
to  and  binding  on  the  States  whose  desig- 
nated State  officials  enter  Into  It,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  thoee  States,  with  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  Incorporated  In  this 
Agreement.  A  designated  State  official  may 
enter  Into  a  contract  pursuant  to  this  Arti- 
cle only  with  States  in  which  he  finds  that 
there  are  programs  of  education,  certifica- 
tion standards  or  other  acceptable  qualifica- 
tions that  assure  preparation  or  qualifica- 
tion of  educational  personnel  on  a  basis 
sufficiently  comparable  even  though  not 
identical  to  that  prevaUlng  In  his  own  State. 

"2.  Any  such  contract  shall  provide  for: 
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"(a)  It8  dxiratlon. 

"(b)  The  criteria  to  be  appUed  by  an  otIk- 
Inatlng  State  In  qualifying  educational  pw- 
sonnel  for  acceptance  by  a  receiving  State 
"(c)  Such  waivers,  substitutions,  and  con- 
dltional  acceptances  as  shaU  aid  the  prac- 
tical  effectuation  of  the  contract  without 
sacrifice  of  basic  educational  standards. 
"(d)  Any  other  necessary  matters. 
"3.  No   contract  made   pursuant   to  this 
Agreement  ahaU  be  for  a  term  longer  than 
five   years   but  any  such  contract  may  be 
renewed  for  like  or  lesser  periods. 

"4.  Any  contract  dealing  with  acceptance 
of  educational  personnel  on  the  basis  of  their 
having  completed  an  educational  program 
shall  specify  the  earliest  date  or  dates  on 
which  originating  State  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram or  programs  Involved  can  have  oc- 
curred. No  contract  made  pursuant  to  thU 
Agreement  shaU  require  acceptance  by  a 
receiving  State  of  any  persons  qualified  be- 
cause of  successful  completion  of  a  program 
prior  to  January  1,  1954. 

"6.  The  certification  or  other  acceptance 
of  a  person  who  has  been  accepted  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  a  contract  shall  not  be  re- 
voked or  otherwise  impaired  because  the 
contract  has  expired  or  been  trrmlnated 
However,  any  certificate  or  other  (lUallfylng 
document  may  be  revoked  or  su^ended  on 
any  ground  which  would  be  sufficient  for 
revocation  or  suspension  of  a  certlflcaite  or 
other  qualifying  document  Initially  granted 
or  approved  in  the  receiving  State. 

"6.  A  contract  committee  composed  of  the 
designated  State  officials  of  the  contracting 
States  or  their  representatives  shall  keep  the 
contract  under  continuous  review,  study 
means  of  Improving  its  administration,  and 
report  no  less  frequently  than  once  a  year 
to  the  heads  of  the  appropriate  education 
agencies  of  the  contracting  States. 

"Article  IV— Approved  and  Accepted 
Programs 
"1.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal  or  otherwise  modify  anv 
law  or  regulation  of  a  pari;y  state  relating 
to  the  approval  of  programs  of  education^ 
preparation  having  effect  solely  on  the  quall- 
flcation  of  educational  personnel  within 
that  State. 

"2.    To   the   extent   that   contracts   made 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  deal  with  the 
educational    requirements    for    the    proper 
qualification  of  educational   personnel    ac- 
ceptance of  a  program  of  educational  prep- 
aration shall   be   in   accordance   with  such 
procedures    and    requirements    as    may    be 
provided  In  the  applicable  contract. 
"Article  V— Interstate  Cooperation 
"The  party  States  agree  that: 
"1.  They  wUl,  so  far  as  practicable,  prefer 
the  making  of  multUateral  contracts  pur- 
suant to  Article  ni  of  this  Agreement 

"2.  They  will  facUltate  and  strengthen  co- 
operation in  interstate  certification  and 
other  elements  of  educational  personnel 
qualification  and  for  this  purpose  shall  co- 
operate with  agencies,  organizations,  and  as- 
sociations interested  in  certification  and 
other  elements  of  educational  personnel 
qualification.  *^ 

"Article  VI— Agreement  Evaluation 
"The  designated  State  officials  of  any  party 
States  may  meet  from  time  to  time  as  a 
group  to  evaluate  progress  under  the  Agree- 
ment, and  to  formulate  reconunendatlons 
for  changes. 

"Article  VH— Other  Arrangements 
"Nothing  m  this  Agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  or  inhibit  other  arrange- 
ments or  practices  of  any  party  State  or 
States  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  edu- 
cational personnel. 

"Article  vm— Effect  and  WrrHDRAWAL 

"1.  This  Agreement  shall  become  effective 
when  enacted  into  law  by  two  States.  There- 
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after  it  shaU  become  effective  as  to  any  State 
upon  Its  enactment  of  this  Agreement. 

"3.  Any  party  State  may  withdraw  from 
this  Agreement  by  enacting  a  statute  re- 
pealing the  same,  but  no  such  withdrawal 
shall  take  effect  until  one  year  after  the 
Governor  of  the  withdrawing  State  has  given 
notice  In  writing  of  the  withdrawal  to  the 
Governors  of  all  other  party  States. 

"3.  No  withdrawal  shall  relieve  the  with- 
drawing State  of  any  obligation  Imposed 
upon  it  by  a  contract  to  which  It  is  a  party, 
■nie  duration  of  contracts  and  the  methods 
and  conditions  of  withdrawal  therefrom  shall 
be  those  specified  In  their  terms. 

"ABTICU   IZ — CONSTBUCnOM   AND 
BKTERABTTiTTT 

"ThlB  Agreement  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
tbareof.  The  provisions  of  this  Agreement 
ahall  be  severable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause, 
Bsntenoe,  or  provision  of  this  Agreement  Is 
declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  any  Stats  or  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
sppUmtion  thereof  to  any  Government, 
■gSDcy,  person,  or  circumstance  is  held  in- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Agreement  and  the  applicability  thereof  to 
SDy  Goremment,  agency,  person,  or  clrcum- 
■tsnoe  Shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  If  this 
Agreement  shall  be  held  contrary  to  the 
ouistltutlon  of  any  State  participating 
therein,  the  Agreement  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  as  to  the  State  affected  as 
to  all  severable  matters." 

Sec.  102.  The  "deolgnated  State  official"  for 
the  District  of  Oolumbia  shall  be  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schocds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Superintendent  shall  enter 
Into  contracts  pursuant  to  Article  in  of  the 
Agreement  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
specific  text  thereof  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  District  of  Colvunbia. 

Sec.  103.  True  copies  of  all  contracts  made 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
suant to  the  Agreement  shall  be  keptt  on  file 
In  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Oolumbia  and  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  publish 
all  such  contracts  in  convenient  form. 

Sec.  104.  As  used  In  the  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Qualification  of  Educational  Per- 
sonnel, the  term  "Governor"  when  used  with 
reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
mean  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

TITLE  n— EMERGENCY  LEAVE  FOR  TEM- 
PORARY TEACHERS  AND  ATTENDANCE 
OFFICERS 

Sec.  201.  Section  4  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  843) , 
as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-694),  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "probationary  or 
permanent". 

■nXLE  HI— LIFE  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS  FOR  TEMPORARY  TEACHERS 
Sec.  301.  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  8716(b)  (2)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  school  years" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one  scIkk^ 
year". 

(b)  Section  8913(b)(2)  of  such  .tlUe  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  school  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  school 
year". 

TITLE  IV— TRANSFER  OF  RETIREMENT 
COVERAGE  FOR  TEMPORARY  TEACHERS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  retire- 
ment of  public-school  teachers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  August  7,  1946  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-728),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "probationary". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-733)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "permanently". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  19  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of 


1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1648)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "probationary  and  permanent". 

Sec.  402.  All  deductions  from  the  salaries 
of  temporary  teachers  on  the  rolls  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  tlUe  and  aU  de- 
posits made  by  such  temporary  teachers  by 
virtue  of  their  service  as  temporary  teachers, 
together  with  all  matching  contributions 
made  by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  account  of  such  deductions  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  for  annuity  and  retirement  purposes, 
are  hereby  transferred  from  such  fund  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Retirement  and  Annuity  Fund.  The  teacher 
shall  be  deemed  to  consent  and  agree  to  the 
transfer  provided  herein.  The  transfer  of  such 
funds  shaUU>e  a  complete  discharge  and  ac- 
qxilttance  of  all  claims  and  demands  against 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty 
Fund  on  account  of  service  rendered  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  such  transfer. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-1532)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section,  any  edu- 
cational employee  who  was  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  at  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College  and  who  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  conferred  by  section 
103  (a)  ( 12)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Education  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1603 (a) 
(12) ) ,  and  who  wishes  to  be  reappointed  to  a 
position  xmder  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
receive  salary  placement  credit  for  the  Inter- 
vening years  of  service  at  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College  as  If  he  had  had 
continuous  service  with  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation: Provided,  That  there  is  no  break  in 
service  between  the  termination  of  employ- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and 
the  reappointment  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: Provided  further,  That  such  service  is 
credited  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Retirement  and  Annuity  Fund,  either  by 
deductions  made  for  such  retirement  system 
or  by  the  purchase  of  credit  for  such  service 
for  deposit  in  said  fund." 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  retirement  of  public-school  teachers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia"  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-728)  is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph : 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  any  teacher  who  Is  entitled  to  pur- 
chase service  credit  under  the  provisions  of 
section  7(d)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  (as  added  by 
section  503(a)  of  this  Act)  shall  purchase 
such  credit  based  on  the  salary  received  from 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  during  the 
period  of  service  to  be  credited." 

TITLE  V— SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
DISTRICT  TEACHER  IN  CONGRES- 
SIONAL OFFICES 

Sec.  601.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5533  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  (a) 
by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  following 
"(e)'';  and  (b)  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  does 
not  apply  to  pay  received  by  a  teacher  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  employment  in  a  position  during  the 
summer  vacation  period.". 

TITLE  VI — EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  601.  Sections  301,  401,  and  402  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on 
or  after  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ANNUITIES   FOR   DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA   TEACHERS 

The  bill  {H.R.  9395)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  into  agreements  with  teach- 
ers and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  purchase  of  annuity  contracts  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


INTERSTATE   COMPACT   ON 
MENTAL   HEALTH 

The  bill  (HH.  10344)  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the 
Interstate  Compact  on  Mental  Health 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  112  OF 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF 
1954 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  9900)  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  inc(»ne  the  entire 
amount  of  the  compensation  if  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  of  civilian  employees  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  a 
detained  status  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  I  should  like  to  take 
a  minute  or  two  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  my  colleagues  for  their 
support  of  it;  65  Senators  are  co- 
sponsors.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
unanimously  approved  it  and  reported  it 
in  record  time. 

This  bill  provides  some  form  of  tangi- 
ble recognition  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  very  special  suffer- 
ing of  not  only  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  missing  in  action  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  conflict  but  also  their  fam- 
ilies. Their  lot  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  Is 
never  enjoyable  to  be  a  captive,  but  their 
conditions  have  been  particularly  gro- 
tesque. The  enemy  has  accorded  them 
none  of  the  comforts  that  are  provided 
for  by  the  Geneva  Convention.  Also,  they 
are  the  victims  of  a  war  in  which  the 
basic  popular  support  has  eroded,  so  they 
cannot  at  least  feel  the  comfort  of  the 
full  homefront  support  which  has  eased 
the  lot  of  prisoners  in  prior  wars. 

This  amendment  exempts  their  pay 
from  Federal  income  taxation  while  they 
are  prisoners  of  war  or  while  they  are 
classifled  as  missing  in  action.  Mone- 
tarily, this  is  a  small  recognition  of  their 
sacrifice  and  contribution,  but  it  is  one 
to  which  they  are  fully  entitled;  and  I 
think  it  is  especially  timely  that  they 
should  be  receiving  this  exemption  just 
2  days  short  of  that  annual  date  on 
the  calendar — April  15. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  interest  he  has 
shown  and  the  great  regard  and  deep 
sympathy  he  has  for  the  plight  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in 
action.  This  will  go  somewhat  to  help 
alleviate  the  situation  in  which  they  find 
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themselves.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  proposal,  I  should  like  to 
join  the  majority  leader  in  congratulat- 
ing the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  ap- 
preciate the  initiative  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  with  respect  to  this 
measure. 

We  all  know  that  money  is  a  very 
small  thing  in  the  context  of  this  overall 
problem.  There  is  no  greater  tragedy 
facing  the  people  of  this  country  than 
the  continuation  of  the  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  their  husbands,  sons,  and  broth- 
ers by  those  who  have  refused  to  observe 
the  rights  provided  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

I  should  like  to  say,  in  behalf  of  all 
those  who  have  not  suffered  in  such  a 
way,  that  one  of  the  great  examples  of 
courage  in  this  Nation's  history  is  illus- 
trated daily  by  the  families  of  these  men 
who  have  been  absent  so  long. 

I  commend  the  Senator,  and  I  say  to 
him  that  no  act,  large  or  small,  should 
be  overlooked  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
the  hiHnane  treatment  and  early  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
missing  in  action.  I  congratulate  him  for 
this  effort. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield, 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  concern,  and  for  the  diligence  and 
effectiveness  with  which  he  has  pressed 
this  important  matter.  He  certainly  has 
earned  the  respect  of  the  Senate  and 
the  appreciation  of  all  those  who  will 
benefit  by  the  nature  of  this  process. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  be  associ- 
ated with  those  who  have  indicated  their 
pleasure  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  has  followed  through  on 
the  commitment  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  it  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  register  my 
strong  support  for  it.  In  addition,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
for  his  leadership  in  connection  with 
this  measure. 

It  is  important  not  only  because  it  af- 
fords appropriate  tax  relief  in  situations 
which  deserve  tax  relief  but  also  because 
it  is  another  indication  that  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
concerned  and  very  much  aware  of  the 
plight  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
missing  in  action  in  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. I  am  glad  this  bill  Is  going  to  pass, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolutions, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

H.J.  Res.  563,  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  AprU  1972,  as  "National  Arbor  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  687.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
In  June  of  each  year  as  Father's  Day;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1095.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim AprU  1972  as  "National  Check  Your 
Vehicle  Emissions  Month". 


CONSUMER  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1972— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  92-749) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  24, 1972,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  the  bill  (S.  3419)  to 
protect  consumers  against  imreasonable 
risk  of  injury  from  hazardous  products, 
and  for  other  purposes,  together  with 
minority  and  supplemental  views,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  COTTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

John  L.  Hazard,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 


By  Mr.  KAQLETON: 

S.  3494.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ivanlta 
Plraunovlc.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  3495.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  extraordinary  transportation  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  certain  disabled  Individ- 
uals In  the  production  of  their  Income.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub. 
lie  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  3496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  to  provide  for 
the  licensing  of  developers  In  order  to  Insur* 
the  maintenance  of  high  profession  stand- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cask, 
Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  3497.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Increase  In 
land  acquisition  funds  for  the  Delaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreation  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harkis)  : 
S.  3498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  16 
1906  (enabling  the  peoples  of  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona,  to  adopt  constltutloiw 
and  form  States),  to  permit  the  long-term 
lease  of  school  lands  by  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3499.  A  bUl  to  provide  tax  Incentives 
to  encourage  physicians,  dentists,  and  op- 
tometrists to  practice  In  physician  shortage 
areas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


CHANGE    OP   REFERENCE— SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  199 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1972,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  199  recognizing  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson University  in  Philadelphia  as  the 
first  university  in  the  United  States  to 
bear  the  full  name  of  our  Nation's  third 
President.  Although  I  had  asked  that  the 
resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  it  was  inadvertently 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  and  he  has  no  objection  to  hav- 
ing the  bill  re-referred.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
199;  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  and  that  an  appropri- 
ate star  print  be  made  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BELLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3495.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  extraordinary  transportation 
expenses  incurred  by  certain  disabled 
individuals  in  the  production  of  their  in- 
come. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

handicapped   AMERICANS 1973 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
3  years  since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
addressed  this  body  annually  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  handicapped.  Today,  in  my 
fourth  such  address  I  hope  to  cast  light 
on  an  important  aspect  of  the  world  of 
the  handicapped  in  the  hope  that  the 
steps  proposed  might  be  enacted  to  im- 
prove the  world  in  which  the  handi- 
capped live,  a  world  which  I  entered  27 
years  ago  tomorrow. 

For  years,  I  have  expressed  the  belief 
that  America's  handicapped  citizens  must 
be  fully  integrated  into  our  society,  where 
they  can  pursue  the  same  goals  as  non- 
handicapped  individuals,  enjoy  the  same 
medical,  educational,  employment,  and 
housing  opportimities  and  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  in  terms  of  chances  to 
realize  their  full  potential  for  individual, 
social,  and  professional  development. 

I  believe  important  steps  have  been 
taken  for  enhancing  the  quality  of  life 
experienced  by  handicapped  individuals 
in  America. 

FIKJBT    THBZE    INITIATIVES 

Each  year  as  I  have  approached  my 
April  14  remarks,  it  has  been  with  the 
intention  both  of  pointing  out  areas 
which  continue  to  call  for  priority  atten- 
tion and  calling  for  action  to  meet  these 
needs.  In  my  three  previous  statements 
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my  focus  has  been  framed  in  broad 
terms.  In  1969  I  urged  the  establishment 
by  the  President  of  a  task  force  on  the 
handicapped  to  assess  and  study  our  na- 
tional effort  on  behalf  of  these  Indi- 
viduals. In  response  to  my  suggestion,  two 
task  forces,  one  on  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  one  on  the  mentally  handi- 
capped, were  appointed  by  President 
Nixon,  and  they  conducted  highly  valua- 
ble reviews  of  efforts  in  both  areas. 

In  1970  I  introduced  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  National  Resource  and  Informa- 
tion Center  for  the  Handicapped  to  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  of  research  and 
knowledge  important  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, their  families,  and  organiza- 
tions operating  in  this  field.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  this  proposal  has  been  in- 
corporated in  HH.  8395,  the  Vocational 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972,  which 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  now  awaits  action  by  the  Senate.  In 
1971  I  had  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  "Directory  of  Federal 
Assistance  Programs  lor  the  Handicap- 
ped" that  I  hoped  would  help  fill  the  gap 
in  knowledge  of  Federal  efforts  until  the 
Information  Center  could  be  created. 

These  first  three  initiatives  were  fo- 
cused on  general  problems  and  sought  to 
be  effective  on  a  wide  basis.  However,  this 
year  I  wish  to  turn  to  a  specific  problem 
faced  by  many  handicapped  persons  and 
offer  a  measure  to  meet  the  need  it 
raises. 

TRANSPORTATION   FOR  THE   HANDICAPPED 

The  problem  to  which  I  refer  Is  the  ex- 
cessive, indeed  monumental,  transporta- 
tion expenses  incurred  by  certain  handi- 
capped individuals  as  they  attempt  to 
pursue  gainful  employment  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Of  course,  transportation  has  always 
been  a  very  critical  area  for  the  hani- 
capped.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
Improve  the  routing,  accessibility  and 
availability  of  transportation  for  them. 
These  efforts  have  been  conducted  on 
private  and  public  levels.  And  many  who 
otherwise  would  be  deprived  of  vital  mo- 
bility have  been  served  and  are  now  able 
to  move  about  their  cities  and  towns  to  a 
greatly  increased  extent  for  business  and 
pleasure. 

SALAHT  VERSUS  TRANSPORTATION   COST 

One  particularly  encouraging  private 
effort  has  been  that  of  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  of  New  York  City,  Inc.  which  op- 
erate^ the  largest  privately  owned  trans- 
portation service  for  the  handicapped 
in  the  United  States.  They  nm  32  ve- 
hicles and  employ  28  full-time  and  five 
part-time  drivers.  Their  annual  budget 
exceeds  $400,000. 

This  program  has  been  Invaluable  to 
many.  But  this  program  and  others  with 
similar  purposes  have  not  been  able  to 
serve  the  group  of  employed  or  employ- 
able handicapped  whose  disabilities  pre- 
vent them  from  using  public  transporta- 
tion. Their  needs  are  so  great  that  no 
present  system  can  provide  for  them,  for 
each  individual  requires  a  personalized 
service  that  is  too  costly  for  the  individ- 
ual to  afford  or  for  the  public  or  private 
agencies  to  supply. 

I  would  point  out  that  people  fortu- 
nate enough  to  make  private  transporta- 
tion arrangements  to  and  from  work,  i>ay 
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anywhere  from  $50  to  $75  a  week.  But  the 
statistics  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
make  any  transportation  arrangements 
tell  an  even  more  serious  story.  The 
urban  employment  survey  indicated  that 
in  1966  the  median  earnings  of  the  1.15 
million  full-time  and  part-time  workers 
who  were  unable  to  use  public  transpor- 
tation because  of  disability  was  $2,350. 
Half  of  these  were  part-time  workers, 
31,000  of  whom  made  less  than  $20  per 
week.  The  median  earnings  of  full-time 
handicapped  workers  imable  to  use  pub- 
lic transportation  was  $2,520,  or  three- 
fourths  the  poverty  level  for  a  family  of 
four  at  that  time.  Only  10  percent  of 
handicapped  workers  imable  to  use  pub- 
lic transportation  made  over  $7,200  a 
year. 

Clearly,  this  Is  a  deplorable  situation. 
Here  are  men  and  women  who  want  to 
work,  who  are  in  fact  able  to  work,  but 
their  ability  to  earn  and  to  contribute 
to  their  support  and  to  the  self-esteem 
which  comes  from  being  a  contributing 
member  of  society,  is  stifled  by  their  in- 
abUity  to  get  to  and  from  jobs.  This 
situation  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
wastes  of  human  resources  of  which  I 
am  aware.  And  it  demands  prompt  and 
strong  action  to  provide  a  remedy.  Thus 
I  am  proposing  today  a  Federal  scheme 
of  cash  reimbursement  to  make  journey- 
to-work  transportation  for  severely 
handicapped  but  employable  individuals 
possible. 

TRANSPORTATION    REIMBTTRSEMENTS 

Cash  reimbursements  would  be  pro- 
vided to  certain  disabled  persons  who  in- 
cur extraordinary  transportation  ex- 
penses in  the  production  of  their  income 
solely  because  of  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  their  disabiUty.  Reimburse- 
ments would  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  handicapped  person's  gross  income 
or  $20  per  week,  or  $1,000  per  year, 
whichever  is  less.  Payments  would  be 
made  either  quarterly  or  in  advance,  if 
proper  application  based  on  estimated 
expenses  is  submitted. 

The  measure  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pre- 
scribe standards  for  the  submission  of 
applications  and  to  set  up  provisions  for 
the  renewal  of  applications.  The  Secre- 
tary wx)uld  utilize  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices of  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  to  process  and  verify  statements 
made  by  applicants. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  pay  price- 
less dividends.  It  will  enable  individuals 
who  want  to  work  to  travel  to  and  from 
their  jobs.  It  will  enhance  the  incomes 
of  persons  whose  unique  needs  demand 
special  expenditures  over  and  above  those 
incurred  by  most  individuals — even  those 
with  handicaps.  It  will  supply  a  signifi- 
cant measure  of  self-respect  and  self- 
confidence  to  the  lives  of  the  people  it 
will  benefit.  And  it  will  end  the  continu- 
ing waste  of  these  precious  human  re- 
sources and  potentials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and  I 
Invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation. 

MAKING   WAT  FOR  FtTLL  POTENTIAL 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  Is  no 
more  valuable  action  that  Congress  can 


take  than  to  remove  impediments  to  the 
realization  of  our  citi2ens'  i>otentials  and 
inner  worth — whether  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,  equality  of  the  sexes,  or,  as  here, 
the  handicapped. 

This  is  what  America  is  all  about — the 
freedom  for  everyone  to  live  up  to  his 
God-given  abilities.  Neither  race  nor  sex 
nor  frailty  of  body  or  mind  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  an  impediment  to 
that  fimdamtsital  fulfillment.  This  bill 
is  a  step  toward  removing  one  barrier, 
and  I  extend  a  sincere  invitation  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3495 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disabled  Workers 
Transportation  Assistance  Act". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  for  cash  reimbursement  to  certain 
disabled  workers  who  incur  extraordinary 
transportation  expenses  In  the  production 
of  their  Income  s..lely  because  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  on  them  by  their  disability. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "transportation-handicapped 
worker"  means  an  individual  vrtth  a  physical 
or  mental  disability,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, who — 

(A)  is  employed  part  or  fuU  time  In  • 
gainful  occupation; 

(B)  because  of  his  disabUlty,  has  only 
limited  ability  to  use  available  mass  public 
transrortatlon  facilities  with  reasonable  eas« 
or  safety  for  the  Journey-to- work; 

(C)  because  of  his  dlsabUity,  is  expected 
to  be  static  or  to  be  only  slowly  progressive 
In  acquiring  the  ability  to  use  available  mass 
public  transportation  facilities  with  reason- 
able ease  or  safety;  and 

(D)  because  of  his  disabUlty,  training  or 
practice  ts  not  expected  to  improve  signifi- 
cantly his  abUlty  to  use  available  mass  pub- 
lic transportation  facilities. 

(2)  the  term  "employed"  means  being  en- 
gaged in  a  gainful  occupation  which  Is  re- 
munerated In  cash  or  in  kind  for  services 
rendered. 

(3)  the  team  "journey  to  work"  means  the 
total  amount  of  travel  from  the  place  of 
residence  to  the  place  of  employment  and 
return  therefrom. 

(4)  the  term  "mass  public  transportation 
facility"  means  regularly  scheduled  services 
provided  by  bus  or  rail,  or  similar  vehicle, 
which  are  available  to  the  public  at  large 
imder  an  established  schedule  of  fares. 

(5)  the  term  "extraordinary  transporta- 
tion expenses"  means  the  total  expense  (In- 
cluding expenses  for  personal  assistance 
when  required)  Incurred  by  any  individual 
in  his  Journey-to-work  that  is  in  excess  of 
three  percent  of  such  Individual's  adjusted 
gross  Income  (as  defined  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954).  reduced  by — 

(A)  the  amount  of  any  deductions  claimed 
under  section  212  or  214  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and 

(B)  any  amount  received  as  reimburse- 
ment for  or  subsidy  of  such  transportation 
expenses. 

Reimbursement  shaU  not  be  made  for  ex- 
traordinary transportation  expenses  which 
exceed  actual  expenses  incurred,  or  an 
amount  that  is  In  excess  of  50  percent  of  such 
individual's  gross  Income  (as  defined  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  or  $20  per 
week,  or  $1,000  per  year,  whichever  la  less. 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
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United  States,  the  District  ot  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

REIMBUSSEMXNT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse 
each  transjKJrtatlon-handlcapped  worker  for 
extraordinary  transportation  expenses  In- 
c\irred  by  him  upon  a  declaration  by  such 
•worker  that  he  Is  entitled  to  such  reimburse- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Reimbursement  payments  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  quarterly  and  may  be 
made  In  advance  upon  application  therefor, 
except  that — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  any  transportation  re- 
lated expenses  which  cannot  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  Journey-to-work,  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  expenses  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
Journey-to-work;  and 

(2)  Any  transportation  expenses  Incurred 
by  an  Individual  who  uses,  unassisted,  avail- 
able mass  transportation  facilities  as  his  sole 
mode  of  transportation  In  his  Journey-to- 
work  shall  not  be  reimbursable  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  Application  for  reimbursement  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  In  such  manner 
and  contain  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  require.  Including  In 
the  case  of  advance  payments,  an  estimate  of 
expenses  to  be  Incurred  during  the  period 
for  which  such  advance  payments  are  re- 
quested. The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  the  submission  of  applications  and 
periods  for  renewal  of  such  applications. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  and  utilize  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices of  appropriate  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies  to  process  applications  and 
verify,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  statements 
made  by  any  applicant  for  reimbursement 
payments  under  this  Act. 

INCOME   DISREGARD 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  for  any  State  to  receive 
any  payment  or  other  benefit  under  any  title 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  with  respect  to 
expenditures  for  any  quarter  beginning  on  or 
after  the  date  on  which  this  Act  becomes  ef- 
fective, such  State  must  have  In  effect  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  which 
It  will  ( 1 )  disregard  any  amount  received  by 
an  individual  under  this  Act  in  determining 
eligibility  for  or  the  amount  of  any  benefit 
paid  under  any  public  assistance  program, 
and  (2)  disregard  any  amount  received  by  an 
individual  under  this  Act  In  determining  the 
amount  of  such  Individual's  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  State  Income  tax  lia- 
bility If  such  State  imposes  a  tax  on  personal 
Income. 

(b)  Any  amount  received  by  an  Individual 
under  this  Act  shall  be  disregarded  In  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  or  the  amount  of  any 
benefit  paid  under  any  Federal  assistance  or 
aid  program  and  in  determining  the  amount 
of  such  Individual's  Income  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  his  liability  for  personal  in- 
come tax  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

EVALUATION    AND    REPORT 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary,  or  his  delegate,  shall 
conduct  a  thorough  and  complete  study  of 
the  Impact  of  the  cash  reimbursement  pro- 
gram provided  for  under  this  Act  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  individuals  to  de- 
termine the  program's  merits  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness as  compared  to  other  possible  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  the  transporta- 
tion-handicapped worker  and  shall  report  his 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  1,  1975. 

AtTTHORlZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriate  prior  to  such  effective  date  In 
July  1,  1972.  and  for  each  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding four  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 


ByMr.  HARTKE: 

S.  3496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  to  provide 
for  the  licensing  of  developers  in  order 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  high  pro- 
fessional standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  1968 
the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Act  was  en- 
acted to  combat  certain  practices  in 
interstate  land  sales.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  practices  against  which  the 
legislation  was  directed  have  continued. 
Today  I  send  a  bill  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate reference  which  will  strength- 
en the  present  law.  My  bill  would  amend 
the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure 
Act  to  provide  for  the  licensing  of  devel- 
opers in  order  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  high  professional  standards. 

The  introduction  of  my  legislation  is 
not  intended  to  imply  that  the  profes- 
sionals who  engage  in  interstate  land 
sales  are  not  decent  and  honest  entre- 
preneurs; rather,  my  concern  is  that  too 
often  the  consumer  has  been  subjected 
to  inequitable  activity  in  interstate  land 
sales. 

The  mobility  of  the  20th  century  has 
made  interstate  land  sales  a  very  attrac- 
tive market.  In  order  to  insure  that  pros- 
pective customers  can  be  reasonably  safe 
in  their  investments,  we  must  provide  for 
the  licensing  of  those  who  engage  in  such 
land  sales.  Until  1968,  this  was  an  area 
in  which  the  consimier  was  afforded  very 
little  protection.  The  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  would  strengthen 
the  1968  law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  persons 
engaged  in  interstate  land  sales  would  be 
required  to  possess  a  license  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  Secretary  would  issue  a 
license  after  he  determines  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  satisfied  certain  standards. 
My  bill  suggests  some  standards  that 
might  be  used  for  evaluation.  These 
standards  are  not  intended  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive means  for  evaluating  the  profes- 
sionalism of  the  licensee  but  will  be  an 
important  part  of  the  evaluation  process. 

In  addition  to  granting  licenses  the 
Secretary  will  be  required  to  revoke 
licenses  under  certain  circumstances.  If 
the  licensee  has  been  held  liable  for 
damages  under  the  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Act,  or  has  engaged  in  any  act  or  prac- 
tice which  constitutes  a  conflict  '>f  inter- 
est or  breach  of  trust,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  authority  to  suspend  his  license 
for  up  to  5  years.  In  addition  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  have  the  power  to  sus- 
pend a  license  if  a  developer  has  prac- 
ticed discrimination  in  the  sale  of  land 
covered  under  this  act. 

In  conclusion,  I  reiterate  that  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  professionals 
who  engage  in  interstate  land  sales. 
Nonetheless  I  do  feel  that  many  of  the 
harsh  practices  which  land  buyers  have 
been  subjected  to  should  be  curbed.  I  am 
certain  that  the  real  estate  industry  will 
welcome  this  legislation  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  their  reputation  and  profes- 
sional standing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  3496 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Interstate  Land  Sales  PuU 
Disclosure  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  af- 
ter section  1410  the  following  new  section: 

"licensing  or  developers 

"Sec.  1410A.  (a)  No  developer  or  agent 
shall  make  use  of  any  means  or  Instruments 
of  transportation  or  communication  In  In- 
terstate commerce  or  of  the  mails  to  sell  or 
lease  any  lot  In  any  subdivision  or  offer  to  sell 
or  lease  any  such  lot  unless  such  developer 
or  agent  has  a  license  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  license  to 
a  developer  or  agent  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  an  application  In  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  that 
the  developer  or  agent — 

"(1)  Is  of  good  character  or  business  rep- 
utation; 

"(2)  meets  such  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion, training,  or  experience;  and 

"(3)  has  not  committed  within  the  five 
years  preceding  the  date  on  which  the  appli- 
cation is  filed  any  act  which  would  be 
grounds  for  suspension  of  a  license  vmder 
subsection  (c). 

Any  developer  or  agent  whose  application  is 
denied  shall  promptly  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  show  cause  why  the 
license  should  be  Issued. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  suspend  for  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  years 
any  license  Issued  by  him  under  subsection 
(b)  If  he  determines  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  licensee  has  submitted  untrue  In- 
formation or  has  omitted  to  state  any  mate- 
rial fact.  In  connection  with  the  Issuance  of 
the  license; 

"(2)  the  licensee  has  been  held  Uable  for 
damages  In  an  action  under  section  1410  of 
this  title; 

"(3)  the  licensee  has  been  convicted  of  any 
felony; 

"(4)  the  licensee  has  failed  to  exercise 
proper  supervision  of  his  agents  or  employees 
and  such  failure  has  resulted  In  the  imposi- 
tion of  liability  referred  to  In  clause  (2)  on, 
or  In  a  conviction  referred  to  In  clause  (3) 
of,  any  such  agent  or  employee; 

"(5)  the  licensee  has  violated  any  term, 
condition,  or  limitation  Imposed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Issuance  of  his  license; 

"(6)  the  licensee  has  engaged  In  any  Act 
which  Is  unlawful  under  section  804,  805,  or 
806  of  Public  Law  90-284;  or 

"(7)  the  licensee  has  engaged  In  any  act  or 
practice  which — 

(1)  constitutes  a  confiict  of  Interest  or 
breach  of  trust,  and 

(2)  results  In  the  Imposition  of  any  crimi- 
nal or  civil  sanction  or  In  any  disciplinary  or 
other  action  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
regulatory  authority  or  professional  associa- 
tion. 

All  actions  of  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  section  1 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
expiration  of  one  year  following  the  date  of 
its  enactment,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
order  to  Issue  licenses  referred  to  In  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  prior  to  such  date. 
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By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Wn- 

LIAMS)  : 

S.  3497.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  land  acquisition  fimds  for  the  Dela- 


ware Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

DELAWARE    WATER    GAP    NATIONAL    RECREATIONAL 
AREA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  in  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreational  Area  from 
$37,412,000  to  $68,812,000.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  joining  me  as  cosponsors  in  this 
effort  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Williams) 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  Identical 
legislation,  it  is  worth  noting,  has  been 
introduced  with  wide  support  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Pennsyl- 
vania's very  able  Congressman  Joseph 
M.  McDade. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  several 
years  lengthy  preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  creation  of  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreational  Area 
to  be  located  on  the  Delaware  River 
north  of  the  city  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Acreage  from  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  will  also  be  included 
within  the  Park's  boundaries.  When  it  is 
created,  this  will  represent  one  of  the 
outstanding  recreational  areas  and  na- 
tional parks  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Ultimately,  millions  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  will  benefit. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  authorization.  The  original 
legislation  creating  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreational  Area  set  the 
total  park  acreage  at  47,675,  of  which 
10,326  acres  were  to  be  federally  owned 
public  lands  not  requiring  purchase.  Of 
the  remaining  37,349  acres  of  private 
land,  however,  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior has  been  able  to  buy  only  21,807 
acres,  including  14,987  acres  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  6,820  acres  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

At  this  point,  with  15,542  acres  of  pri- 
vate land  still  to  be  purchased,  the  De- 
partment has  completely  exhausted  its 
existing  authorization  for  land  procure- 
ment and  is  simply  unable  to  proceed. 

A  number  of  factors  have  led  to  the 
situation  requiring  an  increase  in  au- 
thorization. Land  speculation  resulting 
from  unforeseen  delays  has  driven  land 
prices  up  further  than  originally  planned. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Department  dis- 
covered that  incomplete  land  registra- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
led  to  significant  imderestimates  in  the 
actual  number  of  individual  tracts  to  be 
bought  within  the  37,349  acres  of  private 
land.  F^irther,  the  Department  has  been 
faced  with  court  settlements  on  con- 
tested purchases  in  amounts  far  larger 
than  those  included  in  computations  on 
which  the  original  authorization  was 
based.  And  finally,  the  Department  is 
now  required  to  pay  relocation  as  well  as 
land  purchase  costs,  an  added  burden 
not  originally  envisioned. 

Delay  has  caused  problems  not  only 
for  the  Department  of  Interior,  but  has 
also  caused  for  individuals  a  large  num- 
ber of  hardship  cases  which  should  be  re- 
solved as  quickly  as  possible.  Many  people 
who  own  homes  or  businesses  in  the  Dela- 


ware Water  Gap  National  Recreational 
Area  wish  to  relocate,  but  can  do  so  only 
if  their  homes  and  businesses  are  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  since  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  private  sector  will  not  be 
interested  in  buying  property  which  will 
shortly  become  part  of  a  national  park. 

The  increased  authorization  proposed 
in  this  bill  is  based  on  the  Department  of 
Interior's  latest  estimate  of  the  additional 
amoimt  that  will  be  needed  in  order  to 
fully  complete  land  acquisition.  No  addi- 
tional acreage  beyond  the  total  47,675  is 
anticipated.  Thus,  we  are  talking  here 
only  about  legislation  needed  to  fulfill  an 
obligation  which  has  already  received 
congressional  approval. 

Since  this  additional  authorization 
does  not  affect  the  controversial  Tocks 
Island  Dam,  but  involves  only  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreational 
Area,  I  am  hopeful  that  Department  re- 
ports will  be  requested  without  delay  so 
that  the  Senate  can  proceed  promptly  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Harris)  : 

S.  3498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  16,  1906  (enabling  the  peoples  of 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  to 
adopt  constitutions  and  form  States),  to 
permit  the  long-term  lease  of  school 
lands  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  a  bill  to 
amend  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  June  1906, 
which  allowed  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  to  form  that  State. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  enabling  act, 
certain  lands  were  set  aside  to  be  used 
for  schools.  That  act  provided  for  leasing 
of  those  lands  but  such  leases  were  re- 
stricted to  periods  of  up  to  10  years. 
Since  its  enactment  that  restrictive  pro- 
vision has  worked  an  undue  hardship  on 
the  administration  of  those  lands  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  The  State  has  been  de- 
prived of  granting  long-term  commercial 
leases  even  though  some  of  these  school 
lands  may  have  a  valuable  commercial 
potential  due  to  their  locations  in  or  near 
urban  areas. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  33d  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  an  early  date  so  that  this  inequity 
can  be  corrected. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

"Concurrent  Resolution  No.  71 
"A    concurrent    resolution    memorializing 
Congress  to  amend  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Oklahoma  Enabling  Act;  and  directing  dis- 
tribution. 

"Whereas,  the  common  school  lands  and 
the  university  and  public  Institution  lands 


granted  by  the  Enabling  Act  to  the  gr«at 
State  of  Oklahoma  represent  a  valuable  re- 
source for  funding  the  education  of  Okla- 
homa's youth;  and 

"Whereas,  some  of  these  school  lands  have 
a  valuable  commercial  lease  potential  due  to 
their  location  In  and  near  urban  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  the  restrictive  nature  of  Sections 

9  and  and  10  of  the  Enabling  Act  deprives 
the  state  of  the  power  and  authority  to  grant 
long-term  commercial  leases;  and 

"Whereas,  under  similar  circumstances  the 
State  of  Washington  has  recently  Instituted 
a  policy  of  granting  long-term  commercial 
leases  and  has  realized  an  income  of  over 
four  million  dollars  from  the  leasing  of  such 
properties;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land 
Office  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
maximizing  the  Income  from  school  lands. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  .second  session  of  the  33d  Okla- 
homa  Legislature;  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  and  Is  hereby  respect- 
fully memorialized  to  amend  Sections  9  and 

10  of  the  Oklahoma  Enabling  Act  by  granting 
power  and  authority  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Land  Office  to  enter  Into  long-term 
commercial  leases  of  school  lands. 

"Sec.  2.  Authenticated  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall   be  transmitted  to: 

"1.  The  President  of  the  United  States; 

"2.  The  Presiding  Officers  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

"3.  Each  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Con- 
gresslonal  Delegation." 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3499.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  physicians,  dentists,  and 
optometrists  to  practice  in  physician- 
shortage  areas;  lef erred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  provide  a  tax  incentive 
for  physicians,  dentists,  and  optometrists 
to  establish  their  practices  in  hard- 
pressed  rural  and  urban-core  areas  where 
there  is  the  greatest  need  for  health 
professionals  to  provide  medical  care. 
During  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  similar  legislation 
which  provided  a  tax  incentive  for  phy- 
sicians. In  recognition  of  the  vital  roles 
of  the  dental  and  optometrical  profes- 
sions in  supplying  necessary  services  to 
meet  the  essential  health  needs  of  our 
population.  I  am  introducing  this  ex- 
panded legislation  which  includes  den- 
tists and  optometrists,  as  well  as 
physicians. 

The  national  health  manpower  short- 
age is  critical.  We  simply  do  not  have 
enough  doctors,  dentists,  or  optometrists 
to  meet  the  Nation's  demand  for  health 
care.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
there  is  a  current  shortage  of  48,000  phy- 
sicians, 20,000  dentists,  and  over  10,000 
optometrists. 

In  Etecember,  after  extensive  delibera- 
tion. Congress  passed  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  health  profes- 
sionals and  to  develop  more  efHcient 
methods  of  utilizing  their  services.  In 
order  to  obtain  these  results,  we  increased 
Federal  funding  to  medical  schools  for 
expanded  facilities  and  faculties  to  per- 
mit an  increased  student  enrollment. 
Student  scholarship  and  losm  programs 
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were  reorganized  to  make  medical  schools 
a  financial  possibility  for  many  capable 
and  deserving  youth.  Special  project 
grants  were  designed  to  encourage  medi- 
cal schools  to  develop  and  operate  train- 
ing programs  which  would  increase  the 
eflQcient  utilization  of  health  manpower. 
For  example,  medical  schools  are  en- 
coiu-aged  to  include  projects  in  the  use  of 
the  team  approach  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services;  to  train  health  person- 
nel for  new  roles,  types,  or  levels  of  pro- 
ficiency, such  as  physicians'  assistants; 
and  to  train  personnel  in  the  utilization 
of  computer  technology  in  health  care 
delivery. 

An  increased  number  of  health  profes- 
sionals, and  an  increased  efficiency  in 
their  utilization  are  only  part  of  the  so- 
lution to  providing  an  adequ&te  system 
of  health  care  delivery.  There  is  a  great 
disparity  in  the  geographic  distribution 
of  health  manpower.  The  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  a  shortage;  particular  areas 
have  an  acute  shortage.  Some  areas — 
such  as  rural  and  urban  low-income 
areas — often  have  few.  if  any,  health 
personnel  to  provide  essential  health 
care. 

In  1967,  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Rural  Poverty 
completed  the  most  comprehensive  and 
thorough  study  ever  conducted  on  the 
problems  and  promises  of  Rural  Amer- 
ica. The  report  was  entitled  "The  People 
Left  Behind."  Over  4  years  later,  the 
basic  findings  of  the  Commission  on 
Health  and  Medical  Care  for  Rural  Areas 
are  still  true: 

This  Commission  Is  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  health  problems  of  low  Income  peo- 
ple In  rural  America.  Nowhere  In  the  United 
States  is  the  need  for  health  services  so 
acute,  and  nowhere  is  It  so  Inadequate. 

The  statistical  evidence  Is  overwhelming 
yet  the  statistics  barely  suggest  the  Inequity 
and  the  discrimination  against  the  rural  poor 
In  medical  and  dental  care  and  In  modern 
health  servlcee. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Ralph 
Chase,  MX).,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Commimity  Health  Serv- 
ice of  the  Tom  Green  Eight-Coimty 
Medical  Society,  located  in  San  Angelo, 
Tex.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is 
to  study  the  problems  surrounding  med- 
ical facilities  and  health  needs  with  the 
goal  of  making  comprehensive  medical 
care  available  in  isolated  areas  where 
little,  if  any.  Is  now  present.  I  would 
like  to  cite  portions  of  the  committee's 
statement  of  Intent  in  an  effort  to  breathe 
the  sense  of  life  into  sterile  facts  and 
figures: 

The  lack  of  adequate  medical  resources 
In  the  countryside  Is  the  result  of  a  number 
of  factors,  of  which  the  moat  Important 
are  geography,  the  declining  ratio  of  primary 
c.ire  physicians  to  p>opulatlon,  and  the  con- 
centration of  medical  manpower  and  re- 
sources in  the  cities.  The  eight  counties  In- 
cluded In  the  Tom  Green  Eight  County  Med- 
ical Society  are  larger  In  size  than  the  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  cconbined. 
Within  this  area  there  are  83  doctors  of  all 
kinds,  with  76  doctors  in  Tom  Green  County, 
and  a  total  of  seven  more  in  Sterling,  Sut- 
ton, Schleicher,  Crockett  and  Coke  Coun- 
ties: there  are  no  doctors  In  Concho  or  Irion 
Counties  which  have  p>opulation8  of  2,759 
and  1,029  respectively.  However,  of  this  total 
of  83  doctors  In  the  eight  county  area,  56 


are  specialists,  and  only  27  primary  care  phy- 
sicians are  available  to  handle  the  general  Ill- 
nesses and  either  health  care  problems  of 
87,539  people  spread  oirer  an  11,155  square 
mile  area. 

The  Isolated  locations  of  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  in  West  Texas  mean  that  too 
many  people  lack  convenient  access  to  the 
services  of  physicians.  A  farmer  or  rancher 
may  have  to  make  an  appointment  days  in 
advance  to  see  a  doctor  in  one  of  the  rural 
towns,  and  then  have  to  wait  for  hours  be- 
fore being  referred  to  a  speclallart  In  San 
Angelo.  At  the  same  time,  too  many  cocnmu- 
nltles  are  unable  to  attract  any  physicians 
at  all  because  of  the  availability  of  more 
sophisticated  equipment,  higher  pay  and 
more  regular  working  hours  In  the  cities — The 
small  towns  need  primary  care  doctors,  fam- 
ily physicians,  pediatricians,  and  Internists. 
.  .  .  According  to  the  national  ratio,  we 
should  have  64  primary  care  physicians  in  the 
eight  county  area  to  care  for  the  87,539  peo- 
ple living  here.  We  have  27. 

To  complete  the  spiral,  without  physicians, 
or  relatively  few  physicians,  hospital  facili- 
ties are  unused  or  undenised. 

The  problems  of  a  limited  supply  of  medi- 
cal resources  in  the  isolated  areas  of  West 
Texas  are  not  new  ones.  Circumstances  in 
the  past  have  compelled  the  rural  practi- 
tioner to  delegate  primary  care  tasks  to  his 
nurse,  the  local  pharmacist  and  even  the 
doctor's  wife  in  some  cases  so  that  the  phy- 
sician could  have  the  time  to  leave  his  office 
to  attend  to  emergencies,  to  better  handle 
his  increasing  office  practice,  to  recover  from 
an  illness  of  his  own,  and  to  find  some  brief 
moments  for  relaxation  . . . 

This  statement  is  typical  of  many  rural 
areas  in  the  Nation.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  nationwide  physician/population 
ratio  is  improving,  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians serving  rural  areas  has  declined 
six  times  faster  than  the  population  has 
decreased  in  those  areas.  There  still  ex- 
ist 134  counties  in  the  United  States  with- 
out a  practicing  physician.  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  24  of  these  134  counties  are 
in  my  State  of  Texas.  These  counties,  ac- 
cordhig  to  the  1970  census  figures,  have 
a  total  population  of  56,753. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  a  listing  of  those 
counties  in  Texas  which  do  not  have  a 
practicing  physician  and  their  corre- 
sponding populations: 

(1970  ceruua) 

County:  (Population) 

Borden 888 

Briscoe    2,794 

Carson 6,358 

Glasscock   1,155 

Hartley   2,782 

Hudspeth    2,392 

Irion 1,070 

Jeff  Davis 1.827 

Kenedy   678 

Kent 1,434 

King 464 

Kinney    2.006 

Lipscomb    3,486 

Loving IM 

McMullen  — 1,096 

Martin 4,774 

Oldham 2,258 

Rains 3,752 

Real  2,013 

Roberts  967 

San  Jacinto 6.702 

Sherman 3,657 

StonewaU  2,397 

Terrell 1,940 

Total   66,753 

In  Texas,  an  additional  148  countries 


have  been  designated  as  physician-short- 
age areas.  Of  these,  96  are  low-income 
rural  counties.  However,  urban  counties 
such  as  Hidalgo,  the  ninth  largest  in  the 
State,  also  suffer  a  shortage. 

The  need  of  these  communities  for 
dentists  and  optometrists  in  order  to  pro- 
vide essential  health  care,  are  Just  as 
great  in  many  instances.  For  example, 
fewer  than  half  the  people  in  the  coimtry 
have  dental  exams  or  treatment  in  any 
given  year.  Of  the  total  adult  population 
of  110  million,  over  20  million  have  lost 
all  their  teeth.  By  the  age  of  15,  the 
average  child  has  11  teeth  decayed,  miss- 
ing, or  filled.  Almost  70  percent  of  the 
children  in  poor  families  have  never  seen 
a  dentist.  The  present  ratio  of  dentist  to 
population,  1 : 2,100,  is  less  favorable  than 
it  was  15  years  ago.  These  indications  of 
the  needs  for  additional  dental  and  allied 
dental  personnel  are  dramatic.  Once 
again,  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
for  they  do  not  show  areas  in  which 
little  or  no  dental  care  is  available. 

Generally  speaking,  urban  centers 
have  a  lower  ratio  than  do  rural  areas; 
however,  there  are  many  residents  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  who  lack 
adequate  dental  care. 

In  Texas  alone,  there  are  42  counties 
which  do  not  have  the  services  of  even 
one  dentist.  The  total  population  of  these 
counties  exceeds  150,000  persons.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  these 
counties  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

COUNTY 


Archer 

Kent 

Armstrong 

King 

Borden 

Kinney 

Briscoe 

Leon 

Cochran 

Lipscomb 

Concho 

Loving 

Cooke 

Martin 

Culberson 

McAllen 

Delta 

Motley 

Dickens 

Oldham 

Dlmmitt 

Bains 

Duval 

Real 

Edwards 

Roberts 

Foard 

San  Jacinto 

GlEisscock 

Schleicher 

Hartley 

Somervell 

Hudspeth 

Starr 

Irlon 

Sterling 

Jeff  Davis 

Stonewall 

Jim  Hogg 

Terrell 

Kenedy 

Trinity 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
total  of  42  counties  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  150,000. 

Mr.  President,  other  coimties  have 
ratios  of  dentists  to  population  running 
as  high  as  1  to  14,500 — Randsdl  County. 
The  national  average  is  one  dentist  for 
every  2,100  people.  There  are  90  counties 
in  Texas  in  which  the  dentist  to  popula- 
tion ratio  is  over  1  to  4,000,  almost  double 
the  national  ratio.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
listing  of  these  counties,  the  number  of 
dentists  currently  practicing  in  them, 
and  their  ratio  of  dentist  to  population 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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DENTISTS-COUNTIES    MORE    THAN    4,000    POPULATION, 
1970  FIGURES:  TEXAS 


Number 
dentists 


DALLAS  REGION 

Corslcana  district:  Freestone  County.. 

Dallas  district:  Rockwall  County 

Fort  Worth  district:  Wise  County 

Gainesville  district:  Montague  County. 
Marshall  district: 

Panola  County 

Upshur  County 

Paris  district: 

Franklin  County 

Red  River  County 

Sherman  district:  Fannin  County 

Texarkana  district: 

Cass  County 

Morris  County 

Tyler  district:  Van  Zandt  County 

EL  PASO  REGION 

Alpine  district 

Pecos  County 

Odessa  district: 

Crane  County 

Upton  County 

Ward  County 

Winkler  County 

HOUSTON  REGION 

Beaumont  district:  Hardin  County 

Hempstead  district:  Waller  County 

Houston  district:  Montgomery  County. 
Jasper  district: 

Newton  County 

Sabine  County 

Shelby  County 

SAN  ANTONIO  REGION 

Beeville  district 

Live  Oak  County 

Corpus  Christi  district: 

Jim  Wells  County 

San  Patricio  County 

Cuero  district:  Goliad  County 

Kerrville  district:  Kimble  County 

Laredo  district. 

La  Salle  County 

Maverick  County 

Webb  County 

Zapata  County 

McAllen  district 

Brooks  County 

Cameron  County 

Hidalgo  County 

Willacy  County 

San  Antonio  district: 

Atascosa  County 

Bandera  County 

Medina  County 

Wilson  County 

Uvalde  district 

Frio  County 

Val  Verde  County 

Zavala  County 

Victoria  district:  Refugio  County 

TEMPLE  REGION 

Austin  district: 

Bastrop  County 

Lee  County 

Brownwood  district: 

Comanche  County 

Mills  County 


Population 

per 

dentist 


2 

6,050 

l 

6,300 

3 

6,800 

4 

4.125 

4 

4,175 

b 

4,200 

1 

5,600 

3 

5,300 

4 

5,775 

6 

4,250 

1! 

6,150 

!) 

4,260 

11 

4,564 

l 

6,150 

1 

4.100 

1 

4,100 

3 

4,333 

•i. 

5.050 

7 

4,557 

2 

7,650 

10 

4,270 

1 

11,600 

1 

7.900 

3 

6,733 

8 

4,013 

I 

7,700 

6 

5,667 

9 

5,556 

1 

5,300 

1 

4,300 

10 

13, 140 

1 

5,100 

I 

18.800 

7 

10,643 

1 

4,600 

70 

5,557 

1 

9.100 

32 

4,591 

36 

5,433 

1 

15,700 

3 

6.900 

1 

4,700 

2 

10.900 

3 

4,700 

lb 

5.120 

2 

6.250 

7 

4.071 

1 

15,600 

2 

5,150 

3 

5,933 

2 

4,300 

2 

6,700 

1 

4,600 

Number 

of 

dentists 


Population 

per 

dentist 


Cameron  district: 

Burleson  County 

Milan  County „ 

Llano  district 

Uano  County 

San  Angelo  district:  Reagan  County. 
Temple  district: 

Coryell  County 

Lampasas  County 

Waco  district: 

Hill  County 

Limestone  County 

WICHITA  FALLS  REGION 

Abilene  district: 

Callahan  County 

Fisher  County 

Amarillo  district: 

Carson  County 

Randall  County 

Big  Spring  district:  Dawson  Coun^. 
Lubbock  district: 

Crosby  County 

Royd  County 

Garza  County 

Hockley  County 

Lamb  County 

Lynn  County 

Terry  County 

Paducah  district 

Knox  County 

Pampa  district: 

Hall  County 

Wheeler  County 

Plainview  district 

Castro  County 

Seagraves  district 

Andrews  County 

Gaines  County 

Parmer  County 

Yoakum  County 

Stamford  district 

Haskell  County 

Jones  County 

Vernon  district:  Hardeman  County.. 
Wichita  Falls  district:  Clay  County.. 


2 

5,300 

5 

4.080 

2 

5,050 

1 

6.400 

1 

4,100 

4 

9.075 

2 

4.900 

5 

4.480 

b 

4,140 

1 

10,000 

1 

7,700 

1 

7,100 

4 

14,050 

3 

6,100 

2 

5,550 

3 

4,267 

1 

5.400 

b 

4,400 

4 

5,350 

2 

4.700 

2 

8.050 

3 

6,233 

1 

6,800 

1 

6,600 

1 

6,700 

16 

4.244 

2 

5,950 

10 

6,150 

2 

5.800 

2 

6,800 

2 

5,850 

1 

7,900 

5 

6,340 

2 

4,750 

3 

6,467 

1 

7.200 

1 

7.400 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
rural  counties  often  illustrate  the  most 
obvious  maldistribution,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  certain  sections  of  the 
urban  counties  have  equally  high  ratios. 
In  two  heavily  populated  Texas  coun- 
ties, Harris  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  1,700,  and 
Dallas  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  1,600,  there 
are  several  areas  within  the  county  whose 
ratios  equal  or  exceed  those  of  the  rural 
counties. 

Our  Nation's  need  for  adequate  vision 
care  is  Just  as  necessary  as  medical  and 
dental  care.  A  study  conducted  by  the 
Public  Health  Survey  indicates  the  in- 
cidence of  visual  defects  by  age  groups. 

Under  20:  Percent 

20-30 23 

30-40    39 

40-50 48 

50-60 — 71 

Over  60 95 


In  a  report  prepared  by  Melvln  D. 
Wolfberg,  OD.,  optometric  consulttmt 
to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  some  of 
the  social  consequences  of  visual  disor- 
ders are  enumerated.  For  example,  vis- 
ual disorders  are  a  primary  cause  of  un- 
derachlevement  in  the  classroom.  Nine- 
ty-nine percent  of  those  who  fail  the  first 
grade  and  90  percent  of  those  who  fail 
the  second  grade  do  so  because  of  read- 
ing difficulties.  An  estimated  10-million 
children  of  school  age  are  affected  by 
learning  disabilities  associated  with  im- 
paired vision.  Of  the  700,000  who  drop 
out  of  school  each  year,  most  are  2  or 
3  years  behind  their  age  group  in  read- 
ing skills. 

Other  studies  have  indicated  that  in- 
dustrial employees  with  corrected  vision 
have  over  20-i)ercent  fewer  accidents 
in  1  year  than  a  control  group  without 
corrected  vision. 

The  unmet  vision  needs  of  the  elderly 
are  of  further  concern  to  me.  Older  in- 
dividuals who  suffer  a  severe  impair- 
ment of  their  vision,  and  do  not  have 
it  corrected,  will  begin  to  limit  their  mo- 
bility. Gradually  they  wiU  withdraw 
from  active  participation  in  civic  and 
social  affairs.  Furthermore,  85  percent 
of  all  serious  Injuries  experienced  by 
persons  over  65  years  of  age  are  caused 
by  falls,  and  fully  one-fourth  of  such 
falls  are  considered  attributable  to 
visual  impairment. 

Although  the  entire  Nation  has  a 
shortage  of  optometrists  and  other  vision 
care  specialists,  the  existing  manpower 
resources  are  poorly  distributed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  population.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
study,  compiled  by  the  American  Opto- 
metric Association,  showing  counties  in 
Texas  with  a  shortage  of  optometrists. 
This  study  includes  the  population  fig- 
ures, by  coimty;  the  number  of  practic- 
ing optometrists  in  the  county;  the  ratio 
of  optometrists  to  the  population:  the 
number  needed  to  achieve  the  recom- 
mended 1  to  7,000  ratio;  and  the  net 
surplus  or  deficit  of  optometrists  in  the 
county. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


County 


Population    Optome- 
1970         trists 


Ratio      1-7,000 


Net 


Angelina 49.349  4 

Atascosa 18.696  0 

Austin 13,831   '  0 

Bell 124,483  8 

Bexar 830,460  53 

Bosque 10.966  0 

Bowie 67,813  7V« 

Brazoria 108,312  7H 

Brazos 57,978  6 

Brooks 8,005  0 

Calhoun I7,g3i  i^ 

Cameron 140  368  6 

Cass 24,153  1 

Chambers 12,187  0 

Cherokee 32,008  2 

Collin 66,920  5 

Colorado 17,638  1 

Corvell 35,311  1 

Dallas 1,327,321  83 

genton 75.633  5 

Duval 11,722  0 

El'S 46,638  5 

ElPaso 359,291  24 

Fannin 22,705  1 


1-12,337 

7 

-3 

0-18,696 

3 

-3 

0-13,831 

2 

-2 

1-15,  560 

18 

-10 

1-15,669 

119 

-66 

0-10,966 

2 

-2 

1-9, 042 

10 

-iyi 

1-14,442 

15 

-m 

1-9,663 

8 

-2 

0-8,005 

1 

-1 

1-35,662 

3 

-2H 

i-23, 395 

20 

-14 

1-24, 153 

3 

-2 

0-12. 187 

2 

-2 

1-16, 004 

•      5 

-3 

1-13,  384 

10 

-5 

1-17,638 

3 

-2 

1-35.311 

5 

-4 

1-15, 991 

190 

-107 

1-15, 127 

11 

-6 

0-11,722 

2 

-2 

1-9,328 

7 

-2 

1-14.970 

51 

-27   . 

1-22,705 

3 

-2 

County 


Fisher 

Fort  Bend.. 

Frio. 

Galveston.. 

Grayson 

Grimes 

Guadalupe.. 

Harris 

Hays 

Hidalgo.... 

Hunt 

Jasper 

Jefferson... 
Jim  Wells... 

Johnson 

Karnes 

Kaufman... 
Kleberg.... 

Uberty 

Limestone.. 
Lubbock.... 
McLennan.. 
Maverick... 
Medina 


Population 

Optome- 

1970 

trists 

Ratio 

1-7.000 

N 

6,344 

0 

0-6,344 

52,314 

2 

1-26. 157 

_5 

11,159 

0 

0-11,159 

2 

169,812 

13 

1-13. 062 

24 

-u 

83. 225 

8 

1-10, 403 

12 

11,855 

0 

0-11,855 

_2 

33,554 

2 

1-16. 777 

_3 

1,741,912 

125H 

1-13, 880 

248 

-122,4 

27,642 

2 

1-13,821 

181.  535 

9 

1-20. 171 

26 

-17 

49.948 

3 

1-16.649 

24.692 

2 

1-12. 346 

_2 

244, 773 

19 

1-12,883 

34 

-15 

33,032 

3 

1-11,011 

45. 769 

5 

1-9, 154 

—  2 

13,462 

0 

0-13,462 

—  2 

32,392 

2 

1-16, 196 

—  3 

33,166 

2 

1-16, 583 

_3 

33,014 

1 

1-33. 014 

_4 

18,100 

0 

0-18,100 

—  3 

179,295 

19 

1-9,437 

26 

_7 

147, 553 

15 

1-9,837 

21 

— $ 

18,093 

0 

0-18.093 

_3 

20, 249 

1 

1-20,249 

-2 
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County 


Midland 

Milam 

Montgomery.. 
Nacogdoches. 

Navarro 

Nueces 

Orange 

Palo  Pinto 

Parker 

Potter 

Red  River 

Robertson 

San  Patricio.. 

Shelby 

Smith 

Starr 

Tarrant 


Papulation 

Optome- 

1970 

trists 

Ratio 

1  7,000 

Net 

65.433 

1-13,087 

9 
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1-16.944 
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0-14. 298 
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14. 389 
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47. 288 
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1-94. 576 
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19.672 

1 

1-19,672 

3 

-2 

97.096 

6 

1-16, 183 

14 

-8 

17.707 

0 

0-17.707 

3 

-3 

716,317 

56 

1-12,791 

102 

-46 

County 


Population     Optome- 
1970         trists 


Ratio     1-7,000 


Net 


Taylor 97.853  6  1-16.309 

Tom  Green 71,047  8  1-8,351 

Travis 295,516  20  1-14,776 

Tyler 12.417  0  0-12,417 

Upshur 20,976  1  1-20,976 

Val  Verde 27.471  1  1-27,471 

VanZandt 22,155  0  0-22,155 

Victoria 53.766  5  1-10,753 

Walker 27.680  1  1-27,680 

Waller 14,285  0  0-14,285 

Webb 72,859  5  1-14,572 

Wichita 121,862  13  1-9.374 

Willacy 15,570  0  0-15,570 

Williamson 37,305  3  1-12,435 

Wise 19,687  1  1-19,687 

Total.State  of  Texas....      11,198,885  822  1-13, 62r 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  find  It 
particularly  distressing  that  over  65 
counties,  whicli  need  at  least  one  op- 
tometrist, liave  none,  and  that  there  are 
shortages  in  over  165  counties  in  Texas. 

Obviously,  the  problem  of  geographic 
disparity  in  the  distribution  of  health 
manpower  is  as  prevalent  for  dentists 
and  optometrists  as  it  is  for  physicians. 
My  bill,  through  the  incentive  principle, 
would  encourage  health  professionals — 
physicians,  dentists,  and  optometrists — 
to  take  up  practice  in  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  in  the  shortest  supply. 
Generally  speaking,  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  benefit  rural  and  inner- 
city  areas  all  across  the  country.  To  nar- 
row the  gap  in  the  most  critical  man- 
power-shortage areas  should  be  a  prior- 
ity item. 

Briefly,  my  bill  proposes  that  the  first 
$20,000  of  a  physician's,  dentist's,  or  op- 
tometrist's adjusted  gross  income  from 
medical  sources  be  tax-exempt  for  the 
first  taxable  year  of  practice  in  an  es- 
tablished shortage  area.  This  tax  incen- 
tive would  continue  for  5  years  on  a 
downward  sliding  scale.  This  bill  further 
requires  that  the  health  professional 
practice  at  least  2  years  in  the  shortage 
area.  Designation  of  the  shortage  areas 
would  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  the 
advice  of  appropriate  State  agencies. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  proposal  I 
am  offering  today  employs  the  best  meth- 
od of  solving  the  problem  of  geographical 
disparity  in  health  manpower  distribu- 
tion. The  tax  incentive  concept  creates  a 
financial  incentive  for  the  physician, 
dentist,  or  optometrist  to  practice  in  an 
area  where  he  can  do  the  most  good.  It 
does  not,  however,  dictate  the  area  in 
which  he  must  practice. 

My  proposal  would  use  existing  Gov- 
ernment mechanisms.  It  will  not  require 
the  establishment  of  yet  another  bu- 
reaucracy to  carry  out  yet  another  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  this  proposal 
may  be  readily  available  for  further  ex- 
amination by  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3499 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
part  in  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 


Items  specifically   excluded  from   groes   In- 
come )  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  section  124  as  section 
125;  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  section  123  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  124.  Physicians.  Dentists,  and  Optom- 
etrists Establishing  Practice  in  Physi- 
cian Shortage  Areas. 

"(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  a  physi- 
cian, dentist,  or  optometrist  who  engages  In 
the  practice  of  medicine,  dentistry,  or  optom- 
etry, respectively.  In  a  physician  shortage 
area,  gross  Income  does  not  include,  at  the 
election  of  the  taxpayer,  adjusted  groes  prac- 
tice Income  from  such  practice  In  such  area 
to  the  extent  of — 

"(A)  $20,000  during  the  first  taxable  year 
of  such  practice; 

"(B)  $15,000  during  the  second  taxable 
year  of  such  practice; 

"(C)  $10,000  during  the  third  taxable  year 
of  such  practice; 

"(D)  $7,500  during  the  fourth  taxable 
year  of  such  practice;  and 

"(E)  $5,000  during  the  fifth  taxable  year  of 
such  practice. 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Two-year  practice  requirement. — 
The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
to  a  physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist  with 
respect  to  practice  In  a  physician  shortage 
area  only  if  he  continuously  engages  In  such 
practice  for  at  least  2  years,  commencing 
with  the  day  on  which  he  first  engages  In 
such  practice.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply — 

"(A)  to  a  physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist 
who  dies  during  such  2-year  period,  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  period  of  dis- 
ability during  such  2-year  period. 

"(2)  Provisions  to  apply  only  once. — The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
engaging  In  practice  In  a  physician  shortage 
area  only  once  for  any  physician,  dentist,  or 
optometrist. 

"(c)  Election. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  General. — An  election  to  have  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  apply  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulations.  Such  election  may  not  be  re- 
voked except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  prescribes. 

"(2)  Designation  op  first  taxable  year. — 
At  the  time  of  making  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1),  a  physician,  dentist,  or 
optometrist  shall  designate  his  first  taxable 
year  of  practice  In  a  physician  shortage  area, 
for  purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  as — 

"(A)  the  taxable  year  In  which  he  first 
engages  in  practice  in  such  area,  or 

"(B)    the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(d)  DEFiNmoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  "adjusted  gross  practice  in- 
come' means  gross  income  from  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  dentistry,  or  optometry  less 


any  deductions  arising  out  of  such  practice; 
and 

"(2)  the  term  'physician  shortage  area" 
means  any  area  within  a  State  certified  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  an  area  In  which 
there  are  an  Insufficient  number  of  physi- 
cians practicing  medicine  to  meet  the  need 
for  medical  care  of  the  population  of  such 
area. 

"(e)  Certifications  by  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  on  or  before 
November  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with 
1972)  certify  the  physician  shortage  areas  (If 
any)  In  each  State  for  the  following  calendar 
year. 

"(2)  Certifications  pttrsuant  to  state 
AGENCY  recommendations. — In  making  the 
certifications  of  physician  shortage  areas  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  accept 
the  determination  as  to  the  number  and 
location  of  physician  shortage  areas  In  a 
State  recommended  to  him  by — 

"(A)  the  State  planning  agency  for  such 
State  (as  designated  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act) ,  or 

"(B)  If  in  such  State  there  is  no  agency, 
or  If  such  agency  faUs  to  make  a  recom- 
mended determination  within  a  reasonable 
time  prescribed  by  him.  by  such  other  agency 
of  such  State  as  he  finds  to  be  qualified  to 
make  such  a  recommended  determination 
and  as  the  Governor  of  such  State  shall  have 
designated  to  make  such  a  recommended 
determination; 

but  only  If  the  agency.  In  making  such  rec- 
ommended determination,  has  sought  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  State  medical 
societies  for  such  State;  and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  satisfied  with  the  adequacy  of 
the  criteria  employed  by  the  agency  as  the 
basis  upon  which  such  recommended  deter- 
mination was  made. 

"(3)  Other  certifications. — ^If,  in  the 
case  of  any  State,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  does  not  receive 
(within  such  reasonable  time  as  he  shall 
prescribe)  a  recommended  determination 
with  respect  to  such  State  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1),  he  shall 
(after  seeking  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  State  medical  societies  for  such  State) 
certify  the  number  and  location  of  the  physi- 
cian shortage  areas  (If  any)  of  such  State 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  current  and  appro- 
priate data  available  to  him. 

"(4)  Effective  period  of  certification. — 
A  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  physician  shortage  areas  In  a  State 
shall  remain  In  effect  for  the  calendar  year 
for  which  It  Is  made.  With  respect  to  a 
physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist,  who  en- 
gages in  practice  in  an  area  so  certified  dur- 
ing his  taxable  year  beginning  in  such  cal- 
endar year  and  who  makes  an  election  under 
subsection    (c)    to   have   the   provisions   of 
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subsection  (a)  apply,  such  certification  (A) 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  succeeding  calen- 
dar years,  and  (B)  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  In  effect  for  prior  calendar  years  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  number  of  tax- 
able years  of  bis  practice  in  such  area. 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  m  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  124  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  124.  Physicians,  dentists,  and  optom- 
etrists establishing  practice  In  physician 
shortage  areas. 

"Sec.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1972. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CONTINUED 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  448 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE ) ,  has  asked  me  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  continue  hearings 
on  S.  448,  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  appro- 
priation requests  of  certain  regulatory 
agencies  be  transmitted  directly  to  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Muskik  has  requested  that  ~I 
preside  at  the  hearings  which  are  sched- 
uled for  April  18  and  19.  They  will  begin 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Any  Member  of  Congress  or  other  per- 
son wishing  to  testify  should  notify  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Dennis,  chief  clerk  of  the  sub- 
committee. She  can  be  reached  by  calling 
225-4718. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  ON 
DEEP  WATER  PORT  POLICY  IS- 
SUES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  announcement  of  a  hearing 
and  attached  introduction  and  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 

After  many  decades  of  self-sufficiency  or 
surpluses  in  petroleum  supplies,  the  United 
States  has  become  an  oil  deficit  country. 
Since  1958  we  have  had  oil  Import  restrictions 
Intended  to  encourage  domestic  exploration. 
Yet  In  1971  imports  accounted  for  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation's  oil  consumption,  an  advance 
of  15  percent  over  1971. 

Oil  Imports  will  keep  growing  to  fill- the  In- 
creasing gap  between  domestic  supply  and 
national  requirements.  New  production  from 
the  continental  shelf  and  from  Alaska  can  re- 
duce the  deficit,  and  over  a  longer  period, 
coal,  oil  shale  and  nuclear  power  may.  If  new 
environmentally  sound  technologies  can  be 
developed,  restore  this  country's  self-suffi- 
ciency in  fuels.  Many  Americans  believe  and 
hope  that  the  growth  of  energy  consumption 
can  be  slowed  down  or  halted,  and  there  is 
certainly  room  for  fuel  conservation  and  In- 
creased efficiency.  While  I  am  confident  that 


we  have  the  capacity  to  deal  with  long  term 
problems  of  energy  supply  in  a  manner  that 
protects  national  Interests,  it  nevertheless 
seems  Inescapable  that  In  1980  and  1985,  the 
United  States  will  be  Importing  three,  four  or 
even  five  times  as  much  oil  as  In  1970. 

Much  of  this  oil  will  come  a  long  distance, 
partlcxilarly  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
most  of  the  world's  reserves  have  been  found. 
The  most  economical  way  to  carry  this  oU  Is 
In  supertankers,  and  oil  is  now  moved  be- 
tween the  Middle  East  and  Europe  or  Japan 
In  ships  of  100-.  200-.  or  300.000  tons.  Tankers 
of  half  a  million  tons  are  under  construction, 
and  million  ton  vessels  are  being  designed. 

The  United  States  U  already  the  world's 
biggest  oil  Importer,  but  we  do  not  have  a  sin- 
gle port  that  can  accommodate  supertankers. 
These  ships  now  have  to  unload  In  the  Ba- 
hamas or  Canada,  and  deliveries  to  U.S.  ports 
are  made  in  smaller  tankers.  This  pattern 
encourages  the  building  of  refineries  abroad, 
and  has  serious  Implications  for  costs,  secu- 
rity of  supplies  and  the  balance  of  payments. 

In  the  face  of  a  phenomenal  growth  of  oil 
Imports,  the  Federal  government  does  not 
have  at  present  any  overall  policy  on  deep 
water  ports  and  supertanker  terminals.  Policy 
now  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  oil  com- 
panies, the  states  and  Individual  port  au- 
thorities. It  Is  not  clear  what.  If  any,  role 
the  Federal  government  should  play  In  the 
selection  and  development  of  deep  water 
facilities,  particularly  whether  It  should  take 
on  new  responsibilities  for  centralized  plan- 
ning and  policy  development. 

Another  major  area  of  uncertainty  relates 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  body  of  knowledge 
and  experience  on  which  these  policy  deter- 
minations should  be  made.  For  example,  do 
we  fully  understand  how  the  navigational 
safety  and  environmental  risks  compare,  bar- 
rel for  barrel,  between  oil  carried  In  super- 
tankers and  m  conventional  sized  vessels, 
and  for  other  alternatives? 

The  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  economic,  en- 
vironmental, and  national  security  conse- 
quences of  alternative  systems  for  handling 
oil  imports,  coal  exports  and  other  bulk 
cargoes,  Including  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  deep  water  ports  and  terminals.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  together  with  ex-officlo  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commerce,  Public  Works, 
and  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committees,  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  these  Issues  on  April  25  as 
part  of  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study, 
authorized  by  Senate  Resolution  45.  On  this 
date,  the  Committee  will  hear  representa- 
tives of  the  Commerce  Department,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  Time  limitations  preclude 
hearing  everyone  who  might  have  a  direct 
Interest  In  these  hearings  or  might  want  to 
testify.  Representatives  of  other  agencies, 
coastal  states  and  communities.  Industry, 
conservation,  labor  and  consumer  groups,  and 
Independent  experts  are  being  asked,  how- 
ever, to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record. 

Witnesses  and  others  filing  statements  are 
being  asked  to  respond  to  a  list  of  specific 
questions  on  deep  water  port  policy.  I  am 
attaching  this  list  and  Its  Introduction  at 
this  point  In  my  statement. 

Introduction  to  Deep  Water  Port  Policy 
Issue  Review 

United  States  imports  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  g^ew  from  1.1S3  million 
barrels  In  1970  to  1.324  million  barrels  In 
1971,  an  Increase  of  15  percent.  In  1971,  Im- 
ported oil  supplied  Just  about  one-fourth  of 
the  nation's  oil  requirements  or  12  percent 
of  total  energy.  This  reliance  on  foreign  oil 
will  play   a  larger  and  larger  role  In  our 


energy  supply  for  at  least  ten  to  twenty 
years,  and  maybe  longer.  Later,  synthetic 
oil  and  gas  from  coal  or  from  oil  shale,  nu- 
clear power  and  other  new  energy  sources 
may  fill  the  gap  between  domestic  oil  and 
gas  production  and  domestic  energy  needs. 
Meanwhile,  however,  most  of  the  Increase  in 
our  fuel  supply  will  be  In  the  form  of  oil 
from  other  countries. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  has  pro- 
jected net  oil  Imports  increasing  to  2.7  bil- 
lion barrels  In  1975.  4.0  billion  In  1980,  and 
5.3  billion  In  1985.  The  latter  figure  would 
amount  to  57  percent  of  our  oil  supply  and 
half  of  total  energy  consumption.^  These 
NPC  forecasts  for  oil  imports  are  not  the 
highest.  The  New  York  State  Public  Service 
Commission  forecasts  1980  oil  imports  of 
about  6.0  billion  barrels,  on  the  premise  that 
the  NPC  has  overestimated  the  actual  sup- 
plies of  low  sulfur  coal  available  for  electric 
power  generation.' 

Some  of  the  Increased  oil  Imports  will 
arrive  by  pipeline  from  Canada.  But  the  ma- 
jor part  will  be  Imported  by  tanker;  In  addi- 
tion, some  or  all  of  the  crude  oil  trans- 
ported from  Alaska  to  the  Lower  48  may  be 
carried  on  the  ocean.  Accordingly,  It  Is  likely 
that  at  least  five  to  six  billion  barrels  of  oil 
(13.6  to  16.5  million  barrels  per  day)  would 
be  brought  Into  U.8.  ports  In  1985.'  This 
figure  Is  nearly  equal  to  all  of  the  oil  cargoes 
of  the  whole  world  In  1971. 

The  cost  per  ton-mile  of  sea  transport  for 
bulk  commodities  drops  sharply  as  vessel 
size  Increases.  The  use  of  200.000  dwt  vessels 
rather  than  those  of  50-65.000  dwt,  would 
reduce  transport  costs  by  as  much  as  half 
on  long  voyages,  or  45-55  cents  per  barrel  In 
shipments  from  the  Persian  Oulf  to  the 
United  States. 

Western  Europe  and  Japan,  which  already 
depend  overwhelmingly  on  Imports  for  their 
oil  supply,  are  Increasingly  supplied  by 
supertankers — vessels  of  100.000  tons  (dwt) 
or  greater  displacement.  In  1971,  there  were 
already  more  than  300  such  tankers  In  serv- 
ice, and  there  are  now  several  hundred  ves- 
sels of  more  than  200.000  dwt  on  order.  In- 
cluding one  of  525,000  dwt.  Ships  of  up  to 
one  million  tons  are  already  In  the  design 
stage. 

Supertankers  cannot  be  accommodated  at 
most  conventional  ports,  and  their  use  re- 
quires substantial  engineering  effort  and 
capital  outlay.  Several  types  of  supertanker 
port  or  terminal  facilities  exist  In  the  major 
oil  Importing  and  exporting  countries,  rang- 
ing from  accommodations  at  existing  Indus- 
trial port  complexes  to  single  purpose  coastal 
loading  terminals,  and  offshore  facilities  for 
transshipment  to  smaller  coastal  tankers.  In 
each  Instance,  however,  the  location  and 
planning  of  supertanker  accommodations, 
and  in  some  cases,  financing  and  manage- 
ment, are  Important  concerns  of  the  central 
governments. 

No  supertankers  currently  serve  the  con- 
tinental United  States  directly.  There  are 
no  terminals  capable  of  serving  them  and 
vessels  larger  than  80.000  dwt  can  enter  only 
two  U.S.  harbors,  both  on  the  West  Coast. 
It  Is  not  Inevitable  or  essential  that  the 
United  States  construct  supertanker  facili- 
ties. 

At  some  higher  price  In  transport  costs  all 
Imported  oil  could  be  handled  by  vessels 
of  a  size  that  can  be  accommodated  at  ex- 
isting ports.  These  smaller  tankers  could  be 
loaded  either  In  the  exporting  countries 
or  from  supertankers  at  transshipment  ter- 
minals In  foreign  countries,  for  example  In 
Canada  or  the  Bahamas.  Also,  Imports  could 
be  unloaded  In  Canada  for  movement  by 
pipeline  Into  the  United  States  as  crude  oil. 
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or  as  petroleum  products  after  reflnlng  In 
Canada.  These  alternatives  will  have  differ- 
ent ImpUcations,  however,  for  security  of 
fuels  supply,  for  the  balance  of  payments, 
and  possibly  for  the  environment. 

Whether  or  not  supertanJcers  enter  U.S. 
waters,  the  growth  of  oil  Imports  will  effect 
a  huge  Increase  in  traffic  and  in  tonnages 
carried  through  U.S.  ports.  Petroleum  Im- 
ports will  consume  capital  and  space  for  ter- 
minals and  onshore  transpKjrt  links,  require 
additional  harbor  deepening  and  mainte- 
nance activities,  and  Increase  the  risks  of 
collision,  groundings,  chronic  and  accidental 
oil  discharges,  and  fire.  However  imported 
oil  is  transported,  the  growth  of  energy  con- 
sumption will  require  new  refineries,  power 
plants  and  other  industrial  facilities  to  be 
built  somewhere,  and  decisions  on  tanker 
size  and  the  siting  of  terminals  will  cer- 
tainly affect  their  location.  In  light  of  all 
these  variables,  it  Is  not  Immediately  obvi- 
ous in  what  direction  either  the  total  eco- 
nomic benefits  or  the  total  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental risks,  would  compare  per  barrel 
among  the  various  transport  alternatives 
for  importing  oil.* 

If  deep  water  ports  or  terminals  are  to  be 
built  in  the  United  States,  their  number  and 
location  are  also  important  issues.  The  op- 
timum number  of  such  facilities  on  each 
coast  may  be  very  small.  However,  perceived 
community  or  private  gains  from  port  de- 
velopment may  produce  competition  among 
states  and  port  authorities  to  establish  these 
facilities,  and  lead  to  an  unnecessary  com- 
mitment of  space  and  capital  to  them.  In 
such  a  case,  competition  for  federal  assist- 
ance can  also  be  expected,  both  for  construc- 
tion, and  afterward,  to  cover  losses  in  port 
or  terminal  operations  that  may  have  been 
made  uneconomic  because  of  excess  capacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that 
coastal  states  and  communities  will  per- 
ceive few  local  benefits  from  deep  water  ac- 
commodations, whatever  their  national  im- 
portance. Because  the  safety  and  environ- 
mental risks  and  the  aesthetic  damage  will 
be  borne  locally,  state  and  local  opposition 
to  coastal  and  esturarine  development  may 
preclude  deep  water  port  or  terminal  de- 
velopments entirely  in  some  regions  of  the 
country.  Such  opposition  might  also  force 
these  facilities  into  less  desirable  locations 
from  both  economic  and  environmental 
standpoints,  simply  because  political  resist- 
ance was  least  In  these  places. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
Issues  of  deep  water  port  development  for 
April  25.  This  hearing  is  being  held  imder 
authority  of  Senate  Resolution  45,  which 
directed  the  Committee,  with  participation 
from  the  Commerce,  Public  Works  and  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committees,  to  conduct  a 
study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy.  The 
hearing  planned  for  April  25  will  examine 
the  prospective  economic  benefits,  and  the 
risks,  from  deep  water  port  development  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  the 
Committee  will  attempt  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  now  an  explicit  ot  implicit  general 
policy  in  the  Federal  government  toward 
deep  water  port  development,  and  what  the 
elements  of  such  a  policy  ought  to  be.  Wit- 
nesses are  being  asked  to  respond  to  the 
specific  questions  in  the  following  issue  list. 

DEFINITIONS 

In  the  following  questions,  "intermediate 
tankers"  refers  to  vessels  of  65,000  to  200,000 
dwt  (maximum  draft  42  to  64  ft.)  and  "super- 
tankers" to  vessels  of  greater  than  200,000 
dwt  (maximum  draft  64  ft.  or  greater). 

"Port"  means  a  complex  of  berths  and 
cargo  handling  facilities  on  the  coastline  or 
in  a  natural  harbor,  "terminals"  includes 
such  facilities,  whether  on  shore,  at  an  arti- 


ficial offshore  Island  or  fixed,  floating  struc- 
ture. "Petroleum  products"  include  refined 
products,  naphtha,  residual  oil,  natural  gas 
liquids  and  LNQ. 

DEEP  WATEB  POKT  DEVELOPMENT  ISST7ES 

A.  Historical  and  projections 

1.  What  are  the  current  levels  of  ocean- 
borne  traffic  in  crude  oil,  petroleum  products, 
and  coal: 

(a)  U.S.  domestic  traffic — by  region  of 
origin  and  region  of  destination? 

(b)  U.S.  import  traffic — by  country  of 
origin  and  region  of  destination? 

(c)  U.S.  export  traffic? 

(Please  furnish  a  map  indicating  current 
patterns  of  crude  oil,  petroleum  product,  and 
coal  traffic.) 

2.  What  is  the  range  of  anticipated  levels 
of  ocean  borne  traffic  in  crude  oil,  petroleum 
products,  and  coal  to  the  year  2000  (in  10- 
year  intervals  beginning  with  actual  data 
for  1970) : 

(a)  U.S.  domestic  traffic — by  region  of 
origin  and  region  of  destination? 

(b)  U.S.  import  traffic — by  country  of 
origin  and  region  of  destination? 

(c)  U.S.  export  traffic? 

(Please  furnish  maps,  graphs,  or  visual 
aids.) 

3.  Which  of  the  existing  U.S.  regional  port 
or  terminal  facilities  are  expected  to  be  the 
major  ports  of  entry  for  crude  oil,  petrcdeum 
products,  and  coal  in  each  of  these  time 
periods,  assuming  no  major  changes  from  the 
present  in  maximum  depth  of  existing  ports 
and  terminals,  in  vessel  size,  and  in  tecl^- 
nology? 

4.  What  is  currently  the  maximum  depth 
and  capacity  of  the  major  U.S.  ports,  termi- 
nals, and  harbors? 

(a)  What  are  the  practical  limits  (consid- 
ering costs,  environmental  impact,  etc.)  of 
expansion  of  the  capacity  of  existing  ports, 
terminals,  and  harbors,  with  and  without 
deepening? 

5.  What  are  the  present,  planned  and  pro- 
jected locations  and  capacities  of  U.S.  crude 
oil  refining  and  storage  facilities  (by  region), 
and  what  is  the  relationship  of  these  facili- 
ties to  U.S.  ports,  terminals  and  harbors? 

(Please  provide  a  map  indicating  these 
locations,  the  pipelines  which  serve  them, 
and  their  relationship  to  existing  port  and 
terminal  facilities.) 

B.  Alternatives 

1.  A  recent  report  on  foreign  deep  water 
port  developments  identified  eight  possible 
alternatives  for  a  U.S.  deep  water  port 
strategy: 

(a)  do  nothing  (i.e.  continue  to  use  only 
vessels  that  can  be  accommodated  in  exist- 
ing ports) ; 

(b)  lighten  supercarries  (unload  a  portion 
of  the  cargo  offshore); 

(c)  develop  or  use  transshipment  terminals 
in  other  countries  (e.g.  Canada  and  the 
Bahamas); 

(d)  subsidize  a  shallow-draft  supercarrler 
fleet; 

(e)  deepen  and  expand  existing  port-in- 
dustrial complexes; 

(f)  establish  new  U.S.  coastal  transship- 
ment terminals; 

(g)  develop  new  offshore  terminals  (e.g. 
offshore  islands  or  loading  facilities); 

(h)  develop  new  deep  water,  port-indus- 
trial complexes. 

What  are  the  implications  of  each  of  these 
alternatives  for  the  various  sectors  of  the  na- 
tional Interest  with  respect  to: 

(a)  transportation  cost  per  barrel  of  oil? 

(b)  consumer  cost  of  energy? 

(c)  total  cost  of  energy  to  the  national 
economy? 

(d)  balance  of  payments? 

(e)  capital  requirements? 


(f)  regional  growth  and  economic  devel- 
opment? 

(g)  security  of  ruels  supply? 

(h)  maritime  and  port  labor  requirements? 

(1)  time  required  for  development? 

(j)  impact  of  chronic  and/or  accidental 
oU  spills? 

(k)  alternative  usee  of  the  coastal  environ- 
ment (recreation,  fishing,  residential  devel- 
opment, etc.)? 
(1)  other  Impacts  on  regional  environments? 

2.  What  practical  alternatives  are  available 
to  using  supertankers  and  deep  water  ports 
or  terminals,  for  achieving  equivalent  reduc 
tions  in  the  consumer  cost  of  oil,  and  what 
are  their  economic  and  environmental  im- 
plications? 

C.  Port  and  terminal  development 

1.  What  projects  for  deep  water  port  and 
terminal  development  are  now  in  progress, 
planned,  or  under  active  consideration  by 
Federal,  Interstate,  State,  or  local  authorities, 
and/nr  by  private  Industry? 

2.  Assuming  deep  water  ports  and  termi- 
nals  are  developed,  how  many  such  facilities 
would  be  needed  in  or  adjacent  to  the  U.S. 
to  accommodate  the  projected  increases  in 
oceanborne  coastal  and  international  traffic 
in  bulk  commodities  and  where  would  they 
be  located  (furnish  projections  to  year 
2000)? 

3.  What  physical  economic,  social  and 
other  factors  determine  the  optimum  loca- 
tion (s)  of  future  deep  water  facilities? 

4.  What,  if  any,  other  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  residential  developments  would  nor- 
mally be  expected  to  be  associated  with  or 
to  follow  the  development  of  deep  water 
faculties? 

5.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  U.S. 
policy  toward  deep  water  ports  and  terminals 
for  the  domestic  or  foreign  locations  of  re- 
finery capacity  serving  U.S.  markets? 

6.  What,  if  any,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  residential  developments  are  now 
planned  or  under  active  consideration  to 
accompany  deep  water  facilities? 

7.  What  is  the  interest  in,  or  attitude  of 
private  enterprise  (particularly  the  oil  in- 
dustry) toward  initiating,  financing,  or  con- 
structing deep  water  ports  and  terminals? 
To  what  extent  does  industry  Interest  de- 
pend upon  federal  Initiatives,  or  government 
participation  in  construction  and  financing? 

D.  Bulk  fuel  carriers 

1.  In  summary  form,  what  is  the  size,  age, 
registry,  ownership,  and  country  of  construc- 
tion of  the  present  world  tanker  and  coal 
carrier  fleets  (1)  now  in  operation.  (2)  In 
reserve,  (3)  under  construction,  and  (4) 
planned  for  operation  In: 

(a)  US.  oceanborne  coastal  trade? 

(b)  VS.  international  trade? 

(c)  trade  among  other  nations? 

2.  To  what  extent  are  the  sizes  of  vessels 
operating  in  VS.  international  and  coastal 
trade  limited  by: 

(a)  harbor  depths? 

(b)  port  faculties? 

(c)  navigation  facilities? 

(d)  other  physical,  technological,  or  en- 
gineering factors? 

(e)  environmental  protection  laws  and 
regiUations? 

(f)  cabotage  laws  and  policies  (e.g.  the 
Jones  Act)  ? 

(g)  other  laws,  regulatory  policies,  and  In- 
ternational agreements? 

(h)  capital  and/or  operating  costs? 
(!)  liabUity  and  InsvirabUity? 
(j)  other  economic  factors? 

3.  What,  in  summary,  are  the  current 
trends  in  tanker  size,  registry,  ownership, 
and  country  of  construction,  and  what  are 
the  factors  (policy,  economic,  etc.)  that  have 
Influenced  past  and  emerging  trendB? 
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4.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  using  intermediate  tankers  and  su- 
pertankers to  transport  a  given  volume  of 
crude  oU  or  petroleum  products  compared  to 
the  use  of  smaller  vessels  in  respect  to: 

(a)  capital  requirements? 

(b)  transport  cost  per  barrel? 

(c)  balance  of  payments? 

(d)  traffic  and  facility  oongestion? 

(e)  clironic  and  accidental  oil  spiUs  (in 
port,  near  shore,  at  open  sea)  and  contin- 
gency planning  lor  them? 

(f)  navigation  safety  and  navigation  fa- 
cility requirements? 

(g)  other  environmental  factors? 

5.  What  would  be  the  distribuUon  of  net 
benefits  from  reduced  transport  costs  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  larger  tankers,  among 
producer  governments,  operating  companies, 
ship  owners,  refiners,  U.S.  consumers,  and  the 
U.S.  Treasury? 

6.  What,  If  any,  unique  difficulties  or  safety 
problems  does  the  transport  of  LNG  and 
other  fuels  present  for  port  and  terminal  de- 
velopments and/or  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  intermediate  tankers  and  super- 
tankers? 

7.  What  are  the  current  and  anticipated 
size  limits  on  vessel  construction  in  U.S. 
shipyards? 

8.  What  are  the  construction  costs  for  in- 
termediate and  supertankers  in  U.S.  ship- 
yards as  compared  to  foreign  shipyards? 

9.  What  are  the  comparative  operating 
costs  for  these  tankers  under  U.S.  and  for- 
eign registry? 

E.  Role  of  government 

1.  What,  if  any,  orveraU  Federal  poUcy  ex- 
ists at  the  present  time  regarding  intermedi- 
ate and  supertaiUcer  operations  and  develop- 
ment of  deep  water  poo^  or  terminals? 
Which  Federal  agencies  have  been  assigned 
the  primary  responsiblUty  for  poUcy  devel- 
opment in  these  two  areas? 

2.  What  in-house  or  contractor  studies 
have  been  completed  or  are  now  under  way 
or  contracted  by  Federal  agencies  regarding 
Intermediate  and  supertanker  operations,  or 
development  of  deep  water  ports  or  termi- 
nals? 

3.  What  federal  agencies,  interstate  enti- 
tles and  types  of  state  and  local  entities  have 
authority  over  port  and  terminal  planning, 
development,  and  operation,  and  what  are 
their  respective  roles? 

4.  What,  in  summary,  are  the  state  laws 
and  policies  toward  development  of  coastal 
lands,  estuaries,  and  submerged  lands  that 
can  be  expected  to  influence  or  restrict  deep 
water  ports  or  terminal  development? 

5.  What  should  be  the  respective  roles  of 
specific  Federal  agencies,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  interstate  entitles  in  ovwaU 
deep  water  port  development  and  in: 

(a)  site  selection  and  planning? 

(b)  financing  deep  water  ports  and  port 
facilities? 

(c)  construction  of  deep  water  ports  and 
port  facilities? 

(d)  operation  of  deep  water  ports  and  port 
facilities? 

6.  Is  it  desirable  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  pre-empt  siting  and  development 
authority  for  deep  water  ports  and  terminals? 

7.  What,  if  any,  policies  have  be^n  imple- 
mented by  central  and  local  governments  in 
other  major  countries  with  respect  to  deep 
water  ports  and  terminals,  and  Intermediate 
tanker  and  supertanker  operation?  What 
weight  has  been  given  In  these  poUcles  to : 

(a)  transport  cost  savings? 

(b)  foreign  exchange  earned  or  saved  In 
transport  and  transshipment  activities? 

(c)  labor  savings  or  employment  creation? 

(d)  security  of  fuels  supply? 

(e)  encouragement  of  domestic  shipbuild- 
ing? 


(f )  regional  economic  development? 

(g)  navigation  safety? 

(h)  environmental  impact? 

8.  To  what  extent  has  the  Federal  govern- 
ment subsidized  construction  of  intermedi- 
ate tankers  and  supertankers? 

(a)  Under  what  statutory  authorization? 

(b)  How  many  dollars  have  been  spent  and/ 
or  obligated? 

(c)  How  many  ships  have  been  constructed 
and/or  are  under  construction  or  contracted 
for  under  the  subsidy  program? 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  a  federal  role  in: 

(a)  financing  the  construction  of  Inter- 
mediate tankers  and  supertankers? 

(b)  construction  of  Intermediate  tankers 
and  supertankers? 

(c)  financing  the  operation  of  intermediate 
tankers  and  supertankers? 

10.  Does  the  Administration  favor  legisla- 
tion to  require  that  some  minimal  percent- 
age of  oU  imported  into  the  U.S.  be  trans- 
ported on  U.S.-fiag  vessels? 

11.  What,  in  summary,  eixe  the  current 
provisions  under  state  and  Federal  laws,  or 
\mder  international  treaties,  regarding  lia- 
bUity for  damages  or  cleanup,  in  connection 
with  oU  spUls,  collisions  and  other  incidenta 
in  oU  tenker  traffic? 

(a)  What  national  and  International 
mechanisms  are  avaUable  or  anticipated  for 
pooling  insurance  to  cover  these  liabUitles? 

(b)  Are  the  legal  requiremente  in  this  area 
adequate  to  contend  with  projected  develop- 
mente  in  tanker  size  and  port  faculties? 

12.  What  are  the  national  security  ImpU- 
cations of  each  of  the  eight  deep  water  port 
strategies  set  forth  in  section  B-1  with  re- 
spect to: 

(a)  the  security  of  imported  fuel  supplies? 

(b)  the  need  for  additional  outlays  or  new 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Coast  Guard  or  other  Federal  agencies  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  tankers  and  port  or  termi- 
nal faculties? 

FOOTNOTES 

iln  addition,  the  NPC  foresees  the  need 
to  import  natural  gas  increasing  from  1 
trUllon  cubic  feet  in  1970  to  6  trUlion  in 
1985.  Some  of  this  will  be  imported  in 
tanlters  as  LNO.  (National  Petroleum 
CouncU,  U.S.  Energy  Outlook:  An  Initial 
AppraUal.  1971-1985.  Volvime  2.  Washington, 
November,   1971.) 

»  Address  of  Joseph  C.  Swldler  at  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Meeting,  Division  of  Produc- 
tion, American  Petroleum  Institute,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  March  8,  1972. 

•This  figure  includes  an  allowance  for  a 
daUy  2  miUion  barrels  from  the  North  Slope 
and  .3  mUlion  barrels  from  Cook  Inet. 

'Neither  is  it  clear  how  the  safety  and 
environmental  risks  of  tenker  operations 
compare,  per  barrel,  with  those  of  offshore 
oU  drUling  and  production.  This  compari- 
son may  be  importent  for  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  policy  as  well  as  for  supertanker  and 
deep  water  port  policy. 


of  programs  to  provide  adequate  family 
plamiing  services  to  all  those  who  wish 
to  receive  them.  I  also  plan  to  discuss  the 
adequacy  of  the  level  of  Federal  support 
for  population  research  programs  which 
I  feel  are  vitally  important  and  relevant 
to  the  success  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

Among  those  testifying  will  be — from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — Dr.  MerlUi  K.  Duval,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  Dr.  Louis  HeUman,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  Af- 
fairs, and  Dr.  John  Zapp,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Legislation — Health; 
Dr.  Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  president.  Plan- 
ned Parenthood/World  Population,  and 
Frederick  S.  Jaffe,  director,  Center  for 
Family  Planning  Program  Development; 
Mr.  John  B.  Wells,  executive  director. 
Family  Planning  Coordinating  Council, 
Chicago,  HI.;  and  Mr.  Willie  T.  Hancock, 
Jr.,  Planned  Parenthood  League  of 
Toledo;  Mrs.  Deborah  Oakley,  MPH,  of 
the  Center  for  Population  Planning,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  and  Miss  Bickley  S. 
Dodge,  associate  political  director.  Zero 
Population  Growth. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  Senators 
that  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Hu- 
man Resources  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  administration's  request 
for  increased  authorizations  for  title  X, 
Public  Health  Service  Act  grants  and 
contracts  for  family  planning  services, 
on  Monday,  April  17  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
5320,  Nev  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  hearings  will  cover  the  extent  of 
the  need  for  additional  Federal  support 


OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  ON  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  OUTER 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF  LANDS  ACT 
ON  TUESDAY,  APRIL  18,  1972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  March  8,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
announced  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  and  the  Nation's  ocean 
resource  policies.  Subsequently,  testi- 
mony was  received  from  Federal  wit- 
nesses on  March  23  and  24  and  from 
Industry  representatives  on  April  11. 

On  Tuesday,  April  18,  additional  testi- 
mony is  scheduled  from  representatives 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  en- 
vironmental organizations.  The  hearing 
will  convene  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  3110 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  is 
being  held  pursuant  to  the  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Study  authorized  by 
Senate  Resolution  45.  Scheduled  wit- 
nesses includes: 

Hon.  Alan  Cranston,  U.S.  Senator 
from  California. 

Hon.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Governor  of 
Maine,  National  Governor's  Conference. 

Dr.  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant,  assistant  direc- 
tor, Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission. 

SANTA    BARBARA    PANEL 

Supervisor  George  Clyde,  County  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

Robert  C.  Sharp,  member.  Environ- 
mental Quality  Advisory  Board,  City  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

Lois  S.  Sldenberg,  president,  Get  Oil 
Out!  Inc. 

gTCTBA    CLOT    PANEL 

Dr.  Donald  Comb,  chairman.  Ocean 
Studies  Committee,  New  England  Chap- 
ter. 

Dr.  Carleton  Detar,  member.  Ocean 
Studies  Committee,  New  England  Chap- 
ter. 
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Dr.  Kalon  Kelley,  chairman,  Oil  Sub- 
committee. Los  Padres  Chapter,  Cali- 
fornia. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

THE  NEED  FOR  ACCELERATED 
APPROPRIATIONS  PROCESS 

Mn  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 15.  1971.  I  spoke  briefly  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  express  my  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  get  the  appropriations 
process  back  on  a  reasonable  legislative 
schedule.  Some  progress  was  made  last 
year  in  this  regard.  A  better  record 
should  be  made  this  year. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  past,  agreement 
on  the  need  for  improvement  has  been 
reached  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Personally,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  have  done  everything  possi- 
ble to  work  with  all  Members  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  scheduling  of  ap- 
propriations bills.  We  have  already  met 
with  some  success,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  weeks  ahead  will  see  some  benefits 
from  the  eCforts  made. 

I  think  this  to  be  a  very  important 
subject  and  one  worthy  of  attention  by 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  Over 
the  last  20  years,  it  seems  that  a  trend 
or  pattern  of  procedure  gradually  devel- 
oped whereby  long  delays  in  the  approval 
of  appropriation  acts  become  the  ac- 
cepted order  of  the  day.  The  pattern 
was  marked  by  an  increasing  number  of 
appropriation  acts  which,  in  each  session 
of  Congress,  were  not  approved  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  trend 
became  more  pronounced  during  the 
1960's.  Many  Federal  agencies  have  been 
forced  to  operate  on  continuing  resolu- 
tions for  long  periods  of  time  during  each 
fiscal  year  of  the  last  10  or  12. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  proce- 
dure is  not  in  the  interest  of  good  gov- 
ernment under  our  present  system  of 
financing.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  question  marks  raised  by  long  and 
impredictable  delays  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  are  answered  by  consider- 
able waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's operation. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  made  an  ef- 
fort to  obtain  firm  estimates  as  to  the 
savings  that  would  result  if  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  returning  the  appropriations 
process  to  a  reasonable  schedule.  I  am 
certain  that  if  all  bills  could  be  enacted 
by  the  start  of  each  fiscal  year,  consider- 
able economies  in  both  dollar  expendi- 
tures and  manpower  efficiency  woiald 
result. 

It  was  my  thought  that  somewhere  In 
the  vast  expanses  of  our  Government 
such  figures  must  be  available.  Accord- 
ingly, I  directed  letters  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
George  P.  Shultz,  and  to  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  mean- 
ingful estimates  are  not  available  at  this 
time,  although  all  are  in  agreement  that 
considerable  savings  to  the  Government 
would  be  forthcoming. 

This  situation  reminds  me  of  a  story 
once  told  about  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
On  one  occasion  during  his  Presidency, 


he  was  working  on  a  draft  of  some  after- 
dinner  remarks  tliat  he  was  soon  sched- 
uled to  deliver.  In  one  paragraph  he  de- 
sired to  tie  down  his  opinions  with  a  fig- 
ure, which  we  are  all  prone  to  do  occa- 
sionally. His  staff  sent  out  his  request  for 
the  appropriate  figure,  and  word  was  re- 
turned from  his  statistician  that  it  would 
take  at  least  6  months  to  arrive  at  any 
accurate  numbers. 

President  Roosevelt  said: 

In  that  case,  let  us  use  this  estimate. 
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And  he  wrote  down  a  figiire  on  the 
draft  of  his  speech. 

It  sounds  reasonable,  It  reinforces  my 
point,  and  It  will  take  my  critics  at  least  six 
months  to  prove  me  wrong. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  Mr.  President,  Di- 
rector Shultz  responded  to  my  inquiry  as 
follows: 

The  delays  In  enactment  of  appropriations 
In  recent  years  have  weakened  management 
efficiency  in  the  Oovernment.  not  only  In 
Washington,  but  even  more  so  In  the  field 
The  uncertainties  of  day-to-day  operation 
during  the  period  from  July  i  until  enact- 
ment of  appropriations,  also  make  it  difficult 
for  agencies  to  benefit  from  the  advantages 
of  longer  range  planning  and  program  ex- 
ecution. Whether  the  program  Involves  pro- 
duction of  weapons  systems,  construction  of 
a  dam  or  the  development  of  plans  for  a 
Head  Start  program,  appropriation  delays 
hamper  orderly  planning  and  work  schedul- 
ing.  Activity  cannot  proceed  at  an  even  pace 
often  slowing  while  awaiting  the  firm  dis- 
tribution of  funds  and  proceeding  too  hast- 
ily after  appropriations  become  available 
Often,  too.  the  uncertainty  results  in  delays 
which  raise  costs.  ' 

.J^^-^^^iderit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  to  me  from  Director 
Shultz  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  a  memorandum  to  me  headed  "Un- 
availability of  Estimated  Cost  Resulting 
Prom  the  Enactment  of  Appropriations 
After  the  Beginning  of  the  Fiscal  Year  " 
the  Economics  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  replied  in  much  the  same  vein 
Considerable  references  were  provided 
from  knowledgeable  spokesmen  both  In 
and  out  of  Government  as  to  the  prob- 
lems, waste,  and  inefficiencies  that  de- 
lays In  the  approval  of  appropriations 
bills  caused  executive  agencies  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  we  are  supposedly 
attempting  to  help.  ^'t^^^y 

I  have  occasionally  heard  it  said  that 
the  increasmg  use  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions actually  works  to  save  Government 
expenditures.  That  argument  has  merit 
only  If  we  assume  that  the  programs  be- 
ing funded  are  without  merit  in  the  first 
place  and  hence  should  be  dispensed 

S  ^,°«*'..'^®  ^°^^^  *^«  important  place 
that  infiation  has  come  to  occupy  in  all 
Government-funded  programs. 

^r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  supplied  to 
me  by  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, Economics  Division— marked  exhibit 
I— be  included  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  after  the  letter  from  Director 
Shultz.  I  have  taken  the  Uberty  of  mak- 
ing minor  changes  In  the  document  in  the 
interest  of  clarity. 

I  desire  to  draw  special  attention  to 
exhibit  1,  for  It  contains  a  table  listing  the 
nimiber  of  days  delay  for  the  approval  of 
each  appropriation  bill  for  each  year 


since  calendar  year  1963,  or  fiscal  year 
1964.  For  instance,  in  1963,  we  see  that 
the  biU  providing  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  finally  approved 
on  December  30.  or  183  days  after  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  average 
number  of  days  delay  for  the  agriculture 
biU  from  1963  through  1971,  is  107  days 
per  year. 

The  defense  bill  averages  122  days  late- 
foreign  assistance — 165.  I  could  go  on 
throughout  this  list,  but  I  think  the  point 
is  made.  I  believe  this  table  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  those  concerned  with  re- 
forming the  appropriations  process,  as 
I  am. 

There  was  a  second  thrust  to  my  re- 
marks delivered  on  this  subject  on  De- 
cember 15  of  last  year.  At  that  time  i 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  largest  road- 
blocks to  speedy  handling  of  appropria- 
tions bills  is  the  annual  delay  in  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  necessary  author- 
izing legislation.  I  suggested  that  a  rea- 
sonable course  of  action  might  be  to 
push  for  the  approval  of  all  of  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  bills  and  include  in 
them  funds  only  for  which  there  was 
existing  authorization.  Funds  for  pro- 
grams which  would  be  authorized  later 
in  the  year  could  be  obtained  in  an  om- 
mbus  supplemental  which  could  be 
scheduled  at  the  leisure  of  the  appropri- 
ations committees  and  the  congressional 
leadership. 

In  that  regard.  I  have  been  supplied 
with  a  table  which  lists  the  authorizing 
legislation  required  prior  to  appropria- 
tions, and  the  money  bills  which  were 
enacted  after  the  authorizing  legislation 
had  been  approved.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  table,  exhibit  II,  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Exhibit  n  establishes  the  correlation 
between  late  enactment  of  authorization 
appropriation  measures.  The  period  cov- 
ered is  from  the  90th  Congress,  second 
session  to  the  92d  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion; in  other  words,  the  last  4  years 

For  instance,  for  the  90th  Congress, 
second  session,  nine  of  the  10  appropria- 
tions acts  that  required  prior  author- 
izing legislation  were  approved  within 
15  days  of  the  authorization  approval. 
All  10  of  these  appropriation  acts  were 
approved  within  30  days  of  final  ap- 
proval for  the  related  authorizing  bills. 
For  the  91st  Congress,  first  session, 
two  of  the  nine  appropriations  bills  that 
required  authorizing  legislation  were 
approved  within  15  days  of  the  author- 
ization bill.  Two  more  of  the  money 
bills  were  approved  within  30  days  of 
enactment  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion into  law. 

To  sum  up,  for  the  four  sessions  of 
Congress  which  we  looked  at,  there 
was  a  total  of  40  appropriation  bills 
that  required  prior  authorizing  legis- 
lation. Twenty  of  them,  exactly  half, 
were  approved  within  15  days  after  ap- 
proval of  the  authorizations  which  were 
bringing  about  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  these 
remarks  on  my  part  will  serve  to  rein- 
force the  congressional  interest  which 
has  already  been  evidenced  in  this  re- 
gard. I.  myself,  am  convinced  that  by 
this  one  change  in  congressional  pro- 
cedure, we  can  do  more  to  promote 
rationality  and  efficiency  in  our  Gov- 
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emment  than  could  be  accomplished  by 
the  expenditures  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  study  programs  and  reorganizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  Makagement  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Alxjcn  J.  Elxenoeb, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  responds  to 
your  letter  of  February  29  which  asked  for 
written  confirmation  of  conversations  be- 
tween our  staffs  concerning  savings  which 
might  result  from  earlier  enactment  of  ap- 
propriations bUls. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  your  an- 
nouncement that  you  will  seek  to  obtain 
enactment  of  all  regular  appropriation  bills 
by  JiUy  1  of  this  year.  Your  remarks  in  the 
December  15,  1971,  Congressional  Record  are 
entirely  to  the  point. 

The  delays  in  enactment  of  appropriations 
in  recent  years  have  weakened  mjanagement 
efficiency  In  the  Government,  not  only  In 
Washington,  but  even  more  so  In  the  field. 
The  \xncertalntles  of  day-to-day  operation, 
during  the  period  from  July  1  until  enact- 
ment of  appropriations,  also  make  it  difficult 
for  agencies  to  benefit  from  the  advantages 
of  longer-range  planning  and  program  exe- 
cution. Whether  the  program  Involves  pro- 
duction of  weapons  systems,  construction 
of  a  dam,  or  the  development  of  plans  for 
a  Head  Start  program,  appropriation  delays 
hamper  orderly  planning  and  work  sched- 
uling. Activity  cannot  proceed  at  an  even 
pace,  often  slowing  while  awaiting  the  firm 
distribution  of  funds  and  proceeding  too 
hastily  after  appropriations  become  avail- 
able. Often,  too,  the  uncertainty  result*  In 
delays  which  raise  costs. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the 
delay  in  appropriations  has  cost  the  Govern- 
ment the  loss  of  some  of  the  more  promising 
applicants  for  Government  service  who  are 
available  shortly  after  the  school  year  ends, 
but  who  are  not  available  by  the  time  ap- 
propriation acts  have  l>een  enacted. 

WhUe  It  Is  clear  that  early  enactment  of 
appropriations  will  result  in  dollar  savings, 
we  are  unable  to  develop  estimates  of  those 
savings.  There  is  no  basis  for  quantifying 
the  effects  of  Inefficiency.  It  is  also  generally 
not  possible  to  distinguish  between  those  in- 
creased costs  of  Government  purchases 
caused  by  appropriation  delays  and  those 
caused  by  other  factors. 

We  strongly  support  your  efforts  In  the 
knowledge  that  Government  will  be  Improved 
and  that  savings  will  occur;  we  regret  that 
It  Is  not  possible  to  provide  estimates  of 
those  savings. 
Sincerely, 

George  P.  SHtrtTZ, 

Director. 


ExHiBrr  1 
The  Libr.\ry  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

Washington,  D.C,  March  31, 1972. 
To:  The  Honorable  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
From:  Economics  Division. 
Subject:  Unavailability  of  estimated  cost  re- 
sulting from  the  enactment  of  approprla- 
tlcns  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year. 
During  the  post  World  War  II  period  a 
trend    or    general    pattern    has    developed 
whereby  an  increasing  number  of  appropria- 
tion acts  annually  are  not  approved  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  trend  has 
been  intensified  during  the  1960's  and  1970's. 
Thus  many  Federal  agencies  have  been  op- 
erating on  continuing  resolutions  for  signif- 
icant portions  of  the  fiscal  years  during  the 
last  decade. 


There  have  been  some  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  continuing  resolutions  act  to 
save  the  government  money  or  at  least  re- 
duce the  amount  of  government  expenditures 
for  a  specific  year.  E^vldently,  the  premises  on 
which  this  contention  is  based  are: 

(1)  The  Federal  budget  expenditure  level 
generally  Increases  annually.  The  budget  re- 
quests usually  are  for  a  higher  level  than 
for  the  previous  year  and  even  though  Con- 
gress may  cut  or  trim  the  amount  requested 
in  the  budget  the  final  amount  approved  by 
Congress  In  most  cases  is  more  than  the 
amount  approved  for  the  prior  year.  There- 
fore, the  longer  the  agencies  are  required  to 
operate  at  a  level  at  or  below  the  amovmt 
of  the  previous  year  +he  lower  wUl  be  the 
total  outlays  for  the  current  year. 

(2)  There  exists  a  significant  lag  time  be- 
tween the  granting  of  appropriations  and  the 
letting  of  contracts  which  delays  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  for  the  expenditure  due 
when  the  contracted  goods  or  services  are 
delivered.  This  is  especlaly  true  In  the  case 
of  newly  authorized  programs.  Therefore,  the 
longer  the  authorization  or  appropriation  of 
funds  can  be  delayed  the  greater  will  be  the 
reduction  in  expenditures  for  the  current 
period.  It  would  seem  that  this  contention  is 
based  on  an  underlying  assumption  that  the 
program  Is  not  needed,  because  delay  In  pro- 
grams usually  lead  to  greater  costs  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  pattern  of  rising  prices  that  has 
persisted  since  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II. 

Contrary  to  the  above  argument,  numerous 
persons  contend  that  enactment  of  appropri- 
ations after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
leads  to  waste  and  inefficiency  In  the  opera- 
tions of  governmental  agencies.  Cited  below 
are  some  typical  complaints  about  the  In- 
efficiencies In  government  operations  result- 
ing from  late  enactment  of  appropriations. 

"With  delays  in  congressional  action.  State 
and  local  governments  are  kept  in  doubt 
about  the  actual  availability  of  Federal  funds 
until  their  own  fiscal  years  have  expired. 
School  districts,  for  example,  have  completed 
their  school  terms  before  the  Federal  money 
is  made  available.  Dollars  distributed  In  this 
fashion  hardly  can  be  used  with  optimum 
efficiency  for  the  purpose  intended  by  Con- 
gress." 

"Delayed  budget  decisions  have  a  stultify- 
ing impact  on  administrative  operations.  As 
the  fiscal  year  1970  began,  no  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  knew  what  its  appropria- 
tions— or  even  Its  authorizations — would  be. 
Resolutions  were  passed  permitting  existing 
programs  to  continue  at  prior  levels.  This  ar- 
rangement has  two  Effects,  both  regrettable. 
Obsolete  programs  and  others  that  should 
be  cut  back  are  extended,  which  Is  wasteful. 
New  activities  urgently  needed  cannot  be 
undertaken  until  funding  is  assured. 

"Resulting  disruption  and  indecision  are 
even  more  pronounced  in  their  effects  on 
State  and  local  governments,  which  rely  more 
and  more  heavily  upon  Federal  aids.  Ca- 
pabilities to  provide  essential  public  services 
are  impaired  as  State  and  local  officials  wait 
for  Congress  to  act.  The  dilemma  is  worsened 
because  most  States  and  local  units  use  the 
same  fiscal  year  as  the  Federal  Government. 
They  adopt  appropriations  and  set  their  tax 
rates  before  that  fiscal  year  begins,  as  pru- 
dence would  dictate.  But  Federal  grants 
needed  for  partial  support  of  almost  every 
function  remain  unsettled  for  many  months. 

"As  delays  mount,  the  morale  of  con- 
scientious  officials   at   every   level   weakens.' 

"I  am  quite  confident  I  represent  my  fel- 
low associates  in  the  National  Association  of 
State  Budget  Officers  accurately,  when  I  say 
that  it  ts  this  appropriation  lag  problem 
which  is  most  distressing  to  any  refined  and 
responsible  budgetary,  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess in  the  State  capltols.  There  Is  no  small 
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amount  of  Irony  In  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  HUD  701  pro- 
gram, and  various  grant  planning  require- 
ments has  been  the  single  major  force  In 
bringing  sophisticated,  effective  financial 
planning  processes  to  the  State  scene  during 
the  past  5  to  10  years.  Yet,  It  Is  the  same  Fed- 
eral Government  that  Is  frustrating  that  en- 
tire development  by  the  appropriation  lag 
problem. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(3)  A  general  condition  which  affects 
many  program  areas  of  our  university  Is  the 
short  notice  which  many  Federal  agencies 
Impose  in  their  announcements  of  eligibility 
of  Federal  project  funds — again  directly  re- 
lated to  the  congressional  appropriation  lag. 
In  many  instances,  a  Federal  agency  can  give 
no  more  than  3  to  4  weeks  notice  that  ap- 
plications for  a  complicated  project  are  being 
accepted.  This  means  that  the  university 
must  scramble  to  develop  a  proposal  which, 
when  submitted,  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
project  or  the  university. 

"(4)  Yet  another  example  of  administra- 
tive difficulties  occurred  with  the  Develop- 
ment Disabilities  Act,  Public  Law  91-517. 
This  legislation  was  enacted  in  October  of 
1970  and  authorized  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1971-73.  Appropriations  for  the  1971  fiscal 
year  were  not  made,  however,  until  January 
of  1971,  halfway  through  the  fiscal  year.  It 
was  required  that  these  funds  be  obligated 
prior  to  June  30,  1971.  The  Federal  deadline 
for  the  first  State  plan  was  set  for  April  15, 
1971,  but  guidelines  for  the  plan  were  not 
even  received  by  the  States  until  April  22. 
1971.  The  time  pressure  for  the  initial  year  of 
the  program  allowed  the  States  slightly  over 
2  months  to  develop  a  State  plan,  develop 
applications,  carry  out  necessary  reviews  and 
obligate  funds.' 

"The  following  points  are  Illustrative  of 
people  problems: 

"(1)  The  lag  and  uncertainty  In  appropri- 
ations for  educational  and  research  pro- 
grams has  a  particularly  unsettling  Impact  on 
our  university's  graduate  students.  Univer- 
sity programs  require  that  a  State  contract 
be  granted  to  teaching  research  fellows  be- 
fore the  school  year  begins  in  September.  Ap- 
propriations and  Federal  agency  funding  de- 
lays often  preclude  both  the  university  staff 
and  the  student  from  effectively  planning 
course  work  and  research.  The  university  Is 
reluctant  to  guarantee  a  fellowship  or  teach- 
ing asslstantshlp  until  it  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured of  its  allocated  Federal  aid.  The  stu- 
dent Is  mired  in  uncertainty  as  well. 

"(2)  The  State-Federal  cooperative  pro- 
gram for  rubella  vaccination  became  a  vic- 
tim of  late  appropriations.  The  rubella  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  vaccinate  an  estimated 
70  percent  of  the  State's  schoolchildren  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  summer  vacation  in 
1970.  A  highly  efficient  vaccine  distribution 
and  innoculation  program  had  been  orga- 
nized with  cooperating  private  and  public 
health  authorities,  and  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. The  final  budget  approval  for  1970 
was  not  received  until  March  17,  1970.  The 
few  remaining  school  months  and  the  need 
to  completely  reschedule  many  logistical  re- 
quirements allowed  only  30  percent  of  the 
children  to  be  vaccinated  before  summer. 
The  result  was  delayed  immunization  and  an 
Increased  program  cost  which  had  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  State  and  local  government.* 

"The  present  system  leads  to  waste  and 
Inefficiency. 

•  •  •  «  • 

"If  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  get  an 
efficient  program  out  of  its  expenditures  un- 
der the  Federal  education  grants,  some  kind 
of  firm  long-range  commitment  of  grant 
funds  must  be  made.  A  whole  year  in  ad- 
vance is  required  in  order  for  year-to-year 
planning  to  fit  Into  the  budget  cycle  of 
school  systems  and  3  to  5  years  is  required 
for  longer  range  planning. 
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"We  have  all  beard  minors  of  closets  full 
of  materials  and  equipment  purchased  with 
Federal  funds  In  an  end-of-the-year  fliirry  to 
spend  funds  before  they  are  lost.  We  have  all 
beard  of  Instances  of  failures  of  compensa- 
tory programs  supported  with  Federal  funds. 
Logically  we  should  expect  that  hastily 
planned  and  staffed  programs  would  have  a 
high  degree  of  failure. 

"Chairman  Bbooks.  This  Is  partlculary  well 
stated.  I  would  say  the  same  degree  of  fail- 
ure, the  same  low  yield,  the  same  waste  of 
money  and  effort.  Is  true  In  every  Govern- 
ment agency  that  received  Federal  money 
which  had  been  delayed  too  long  to  properly 
plan  its  use.° 

"I  was  In  West  Virginia  last  fall  when  funds 
were  held  up.  Teachers  were  complaining 
about  how  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  the 
superintendents  had  urged  them  to  submit 
lists  of  equipment  and  books  and  materials 
that  they  could  buy  so  that  the  money  could 
be  spent  before  It  was  lost.  They  lamented 
the  fact  that  these  materials  were  not  avail- 
able throughout  the  year  and  students  who 
passed  through  the  year  missed  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

"They  also  felt  a  lack  of  continuity  from 
year  to  year  because  they  as  teachers  might 
not  be  staffing  that  classroom  next  fall.  Ma- 
terials ordered  might  not  fit  the  program 
which  was  planned  during  the  summer,  so 
there  Is  a  high  percentage  of  waste.  Teachers 
are  beginning  to  become  very  Impatient,  be- 
cause you  cannot  really  plan  a  Federal  pro- 
gram." 

"ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    EDTJCATION 
ACT    OF    1965 

"In  1965  the  Congtress  enacted  a  major  new 
program  to  aid  education  for  the  culturally 
and  economically  deprived  children  of  school 
age.  After  years  of  debate  spanning  the  ad- 
ministration of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Lyndon 
Johnson,  the  Congress  formulated  a  program 
of  aid  to  education  which  was  able  to  mar- 
shall  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Congress. 
The  bill  was  enacted  on  April  11,  1965.  It 
was  made  effective  JiUy  1,  1965.  Appropria- 
tions were  Included  In  an  appropriations  bill 
which  was  signed  Into  law  on  September  23, 
1965.  Regxilatlon  policies  and  procedures  were 
promulgated  over  the  next  several  months. 
Final  allocation  of  funds  distributing  the  ap- 
propriation among  counties  did  not  occur 
until  February  1966.  In  order  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  funds,  a  school  district  had 
to  design  projects  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  deprived  youngsters  not  as  substi- 
tutive for  existing  funds  but  as  additional 
activities.  The  State  had  to  review  and  ap- 
prove each  individual  project.  Funds  not  ob- 
ligated by  a  school  district  by  June  30,  1966, 
were  lost  and  reverted  to  the  Treasury.  The 
first  year  appropriation  amounted  to  $1,057 
million.  The  amount  actually  used  was  $958 
million  with  the  remainder  lapsing. 

"An  evaluation  of  how  the  funds  were  used 
made  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
was  very  critical  of  the  excessive  amounts 
that  went  for  construction,  alteration  and 
equipment  and  for  marginal  activities  of 
school  districts.  People  In  some  areas  of  the 
country  were  especially  critical  of  school 
boards  and  school  administrators  that  faUed 
to  take  advantage  of  and  use  all  of  the  funds 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  resulting  m 
$100  million  of  funds  reverting  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

"This  problem  Is  more  acute  and  far  reach- 
ing than  the  extravagant  and  ill-considered 
expenditures  of  the  first  year  of  a  program. 
It  tended  to  set  a  pattern  which  wo\ild  long 
affect  the  program.  Low  priority  programs 
Initiated  In  the  first  year  have  a  tendency 
to  be  a  first  mortgage  on  subsequent  year 
funds.  The  apparent  laxity  of  Federal  stand- 
ards establish  a  pattern  of  questionable  ex- 


penditure planning  that  tends  to  be  per- 
petuated.' 

"The  late  enactment  of  appropriations  Is 
greatly  disruptive  of  programing  and  man- 
agement processes.  Both  In  the  field  and  in 
Washington,  managers  are  left  In  doubt  as 
to  their  funds  for  the  year  and  the  steps 
they  can  take  within  available  resources  to 
meet  the  program  requirements  that  ma- 
terialize. It  Is  difficult,  also,  to  manage  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole.  In  relation  to  receipts,  when 
there  Is  uncertainty  for  such  a  long  time 
at  the  start  of  etich  year  as  to  the  budget 
authority  being  granted  by  the  Congress.  I 
might  interpolate,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
number  and  volume  of  grant  programs  to 
the  States  Increases,  I  think  this  problem 
that  I  have  described  very  briefly  here  is 
transmitted,  passed  along  to  the  States  and 
they,  in  turn,  have  difficulty  in  planning 
and  in  managing  their  finances  because  of 
the   lag   in   appropriation   action."* 

These  eight  selected  examples,  contending 
that  late  enactment  of  appropriations  gen- 
erate inefficiencies  in  governmental  opera- 
tions, are  only  indicative  of  innimierable  ex- 
amples to  be  found  in  congressional  and 
periodical  litcratiu-e  of  the  past  two  decades. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  of  any  dis- 
cussions or  examples  of  waste  or  ineffl«lencles 
resulting  from  late  appropriation  enactment 
that  attempt  to  measure  or  stipulate  the 
costs  or  losses  from  inefficiencies  in  any  spe- 
cific terms  or  dollar  amounts. 

The  question  of  estimating  general  costs 
or  waste  to  the  government  due  to  late 
enactment  of  appropriations  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  several  persons  knowledgeable 
in  the  field  of  Federal  budgetary  processes 
and  governmental  finances.  Among  the  per- 
sons with  whom  this  question  was  discussed 
was  Charles  L.  Schultze,  Senior  Fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  and  former  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  All  of  the 
persons  with  whom  this  question  was  dis- 
cussed agreed  that  due  to  the  multiplicity 
and  almost  \inllmlted  number  of  variables  in- 
volved, and  further  the  lack  of  specific  cost 
data  assignable  to  these  variables  and  the 
changes  experienced  from  one  year  to  an- 
other, make  it  impossible  to  derive  any  mean- 
ingful estimate  of  costs  Involved. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Federal  programs 
that  require  appropriations  each  year.  The 
delay  in  enacting  appropriations  for  these 
specific  programs  vary  significantly  from  year 
to  year.  Attached  is  a  tabulation  which  shows 
the  elapsed  time  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  all  regular  appropriation  acts 
for  fiscal  years  1964  through  1972.  From  thU 
tabulation  It  may  be  noted  that  the  total 
number  of  elapsed  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  the  combined  appro- 
priation acts  ranged  from  685  for  fiscal  year 
1965  to  2,162  for  fiscal  year  1970;  the  an- 
nual average  for  the  nine  years  was  1,278. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  elapsed  days  for 
specific  appropriation  acts  vary  significantly 
from  one  year  to  another;  the  following  are 
some  examples  of  the  range  for  selected  ap- 
propriation acts: 

Agriculture  and  related  agencies  ranged 
from  39  days  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  183  days 
for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Department  of  Defense  ranged  from  60 
days  for  fiscal  year  1965  to  185  days  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
ranged  from  99  days  for  fiscal  year  1965  to 
262  days  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Department  of  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies ranged  from  zero  days  for  fiscal  years 
1966,  1967,  and  1968  to  121  days  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

Labor   and   H.E.W.   and   related    agencies 
ranged  from  41  days  for  fiscal  year  1972  to 
210  days  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
Not    only    does    the    number    of    days 


of  elapsed  time  after  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
until  date  of  appropriation  enactment  vary 
substantially  for  the  same  appropriation 
act  each  year,  but  also  the  mixture  of  pro- 
grams and  functions  included  in  any  spe- 
cific appropriation  measure  virlU  change  to 
some  degree  from  year  to  year.  The  more 
any  appropriation  measiure  Includes  obliga- 
tional  authority  that  requires  a  longer  lead 
time  for  planning,  coordinating,  and  allo- 
cating or  apportioning  among  agencies  or 
bureaus,  etc.,  within  Federal  Departments  or 
assignment  to  State  and  local  agencies  the 
greater  Is  the  likelihood  for  waste  or  inef- 
ficiencies. The  planning  and  related  func- 
tions are  rushed  to  try  to  make  up  for  the 
time  lost  due  to  late  enactment  of  appro- 
priations. Whether  or  not  appropriation  acta 
authorize  funds  for  one  year,  multi-year,  or 
until  expended,  etc.,  probably  wUl  affect  the 
degree  of  evaluation  and  review  of  proposed 
uses  and  letting  of  contracts. 

Outlined  above  are  a  few  factors  that  In- 
fluence the  efficiency  of  obligating  Federal 
funds  where  time  pressure  is  a  slgnlflcant 
element  in  the  consideration.  There  are  nu- 
merous persons  in  and  out  of  government  at 
all  levels  who  contend  that  late  enactment  of 
appropriations  reduce  the  efficiency  of  gov- 
ernment operations  and  thus  result  in  a 
waste  of  funds.  However,  the  innumerable 
ramifications  related  to  the  total  number  of 
Federal  programs  and  the  changing  nature 
of  these  variables  from  year  to  year  render 
it  impossible  to  attempt  to  allocate  or  as- 
sign any  meaningful  overall  estimate  of 
waste  or  costs  of  inefficiencies  resulting  from 
late  enactment  of  appropriations. 

Attached  as  enclosure  1  is  a  copy  of  a 
tabulation,  mentioned  earlier,  which  shows 
the  approval  dates  and  number  of  elapsed 
days  after  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
all  regular  appropriation  acts  for  fiscal  years 
1964  through  1972. 

Qkorqk  K.  Britx, 
EconomUt  in  Fiscal  and  Financial 
Economics. 

FOOTNOTES 

»U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations.  The  Federal  fiscal  year 
as  it  relates  to  the  congressional  budget 
process.  Hearings,  92d  Congress,  1st  session. 
June  14,  16,  17.  and  21,  1971.  Washington. 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1971.  330 
p.  (p.  50,  Representative  Frank  Horton  quot- 
ing from  a  statement  by  Senator  Warren  O. 
Magn\i8on  on  May  14,  1971,  accompanying 
the  introduction  of  his  bill.  S.  1875— to 
change  the  U.S.  Government  fiscal  year). 

»Ibid.  (pp.  69-60.  Wayne  E.  Thompson. 
Chairman,  Committee  for  Improvement  of 
■  Management  In  Government  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  quot- 
ing from  their  report,  "Making  Congress 
More  Effective". 

"Ibid.  (pp.  78-79.  SUtement  of  Wayne  F. 
McGown,  Immediate  Past -President  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Budget  Offi- 
cers.) 

*  Ibid.  (p.  80.  Statement  of  Wayne  P.  Mc- 
Gown, Immediate  Past-President  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Budget  Offi- 
cers.) 

"Ibid.  (pp.  83-84.  Statement  of  Helen  P. 
Bain,  President,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation.) 

•  Ibid.  (p.  85.  Statement  of  Helen  P.  Bain. 
President,  National  Education  Association.) 

'Ibid.  (pp.  112-113.  Statement  of  James  P, 
Kelly,  Vice  President  for  Administrative 
Affairs,  Georgetown  University.) 

»Ibld.  (p.  106.  Statement  of  Phillip  S. 
Hughes,  Deputy  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  accompanied  by  Carl  W.  TlUer,  Spe- 
cial Advisor  of  Budgetary  Development,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  October  23,  1969,  before 
Special  Subcommittee  of  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee.) 
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Fiscal  year— 


1964 


1965 


Total  number 
of  elapsed  days 
between  start  of 
fiscal  year  and 
appropriations 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Titles  of  appropriation  act> 


1971 


1972 


1963  > 


19641 


1965  > 


1966  > 


19671 


1968  > 


1969  > 


1970  > 


Average 

per 

1971 s      Total         year 


Agriculture,  environmental  and 
consumer  protection  programs: 
Date  of  approval Dec.  30.. 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond 


183 


Sept  2...         Nov.  2..  Sept.  7...         Oct.  24 Aug.  3 Nov.  26 Nov.  22 Aug.  10 

64  125  69  116  39  149  175 


beginning  of  fiscal  year. 
Department  of  Defense: 

Date  of  approval Oct.  17 Aug.  19 Sept.  29..         Oct.  15  Seot  29  Oct  17  Dec  79  i;in  i    i<i7i       n«.  i« 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  109  50  si  -{nj- ^''"■-ir  "'^^- ^'"iM  "iiy  "'^■^'      ,ii-  °^^ 

beginningof  fiscal  year.  '"  "" 

District  of  Columbia: 


Date  of  approval Dec.  30 Aug.  22 July  16..  Nov.  2  Nov  13  Aui  10  Dec  7i  luiv  ir  iw  la 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  183  53       »  "■— jg-  ""•'■"■,-25-  ""•  ""lai-  «''«'"---i-  Dec.  Z4...        Julyl6....       Dee.  18. 

beginning  of  fiscal  year.  "'  " 


41         961  107 

i7i"T695 122 

918 i02 


171 


O 


« 


(»)    Aug.  18 July  9. 

49 


41 


Office  of  Education: 

Date  of  approval (•)  (t)  (n  m 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond i«        "  o  m  •» 

beginning  of  fiscal  year.  "  9  SB  29 

Foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies: 

Date  of  approval.  ...  Jan.  1,  196|L.  Oct.  7 Oct.  20 Oct.  15 Feb.  2,  1968..  Oct.  17..  Feb.  1   1970     Dec  31  Mar  8  1972 

"Cnn^fiWar'!'''"'"'  ''"  ""  "'  '"  ^"  »<»     ""■ '^     m    ^^'lii'  **'''■ '''drT.m 165 

Independent  offices  and  Depart-  

ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  

Development: 

Date  of  approval Dec.  19 Aug.  30 Aug.  16 Sept.6  Nov  3  Oct  4  Now  ?6  nur  17  a...  in 

Number  of  days  elapsed  be-  172  61  — --- «tno— —  -  "ov.  a...      .  uci.4 ^.  Nov.  26..         Dec.  17...         Aug.  10. 

yond  beginningof  fiscal  "" 

year. 
Department  of  Interior  and  related 
agencies: 

Date  of  approval.  July  26...         July7 June28 May  31 June24 July26....        Oct.  29  July31  Auc  10 

Number  of  days  elapsed  be-  26  7  (*t  fM  /•■>  >«  iil  — i;-  ""»• '"---::- 

yond  beginning  of  fiscal  year.  ^'  *• '  ^'  *  "'  **  *^ 

Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  related  agencies: 

Date  of  approval.  Oct.  11....       Sept.  19 Aug.31 Nov.7 Nov.  8 Oct.  11..  .  .    Jan.  26   1970   Jan   11   1971    Aui  10 

Number  of  days  elapsed  be-  103  81  62  130  131       '■'  —-j-qj-  •""•"•"'"-""•"."'»-«"«  »"- 

yond  beginning  of  fiscal  ""  "' 

year. 
Legislative  Branch : 

Date  of  approval  Oec.30...        Aui.20 July27 Aug.  27 July28 July23 Dec.  12  Aug  18  Julv9 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  183  51  27  58  28  ■'-—^-- "'"'«—----«««.  10....^.  juiy» 


930 


252 


41      1,056 


beginning  of  fiscal  year. 
Military  Construction: 

Date  of  approval Dec.  21. 

Number  or  days  elapsed  beyond 
beginning  of  fiscal  year. 
Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission: 


593 


.    SepL2....   Sept.  25...   Nov.  2...    Dec.  8 Sept  26 Dec.  29 Dec.  11 Nov.  18. 

»'♦        64        87        125        161        88        182        164 


141      1, 186 


Date  of  approval  Oec.31 Aug.  30 Oet.28 Oct.  15 Nov.  20 Aug.  12.  Dec  11  Oct  7  Oct  5 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  184  61  120  107  »"       »•  "---j-- "«..  m— j--.  uci.  / ^.  uci.  o. 

beginning  of  fiscal  year. 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Com- 


143 


43 


164 


97     1,018 


merce.the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies: 

Date  of  approval  Dec.  30 Aug.  31 Sept.  2 Nov.  8 Nov.  8 Aug.  9. 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  183  62  64  131  131        • 


beginning  of  fiscal  year. 
Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies: 

Date  of  approval (*) (4) /«) 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond '.'.""'.'.'.'....'.'. 

beginning  of  fiscal  year.  " 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

Date  of  approval  June  13 Aug.  1 June  30 June  29 July  7 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  (•)  32  (•)  (•) 

beginningof  fiscal  year. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 


....  Dec. 24 Oct. 21. 

40  177 


AutlO 

113  41 


942 


<♦) Oct.  23 Aug.S Dee.  26 Mar.  30,1971.  Aug.  10 

115  39  179  273 


—  June9 Sept.  29 Sept  26 July9. 

7  (•)  91  88 


41 


647 


227 


Date  of  approval (»)..    .  (i)  (i)  m 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond II"I1IIII..  

beginning  of  fiscal  year.  '" 

Number  of  regular  appropriation  acts.  12  12  12 

Number  of  acts  approved  prior  to  July.  10  2 


Nov.  8 (•) (I). 

131 


(•)- 


(•). 


131 


12 
2 


14 
1 


13 
1 


13 
0 


14 
0 


Total  number  of  days  elapsed 
between  start  of  fiscal  year 
and  approval  of  appropria- 
tion acts. 


14 
0 


1,690 


685 


751 


1,027 


1,533 


756 


2,162 


1,791 


103 


28 


117 


66 


132 


113 


105 


129 


25 


131 


1,105    11,500       1,278 


'  The  titles  of  the  appropriation  acts  are  listed  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  year  1972  breakdown.  Through 
me  years  there  have  been  changes  in  some  of  the  agencies  and  activities  included  in  specific 
appropriation  acts. 

"  The  years  listed  at  the  head  of  the  columns  represent  the  calendar  years  applicable  to  the 
approval  date  of  the  specific  acts. 

>  Prior  to  fiscal  year  1971,  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Education  were  included  in  the  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act. 

*  Prior  to  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  appropriations  for  various  activities 


of  this  Department  were  distributed  among  several  appropriations  acts,  i.e.,  Coast  Guard  in  the 
Treasury  Act,  Highways  in  Commerce  Act,  and  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  Independent 
Offices,  etc. 

'  Appropriations  tor  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  were  provided  in  a 
separate  act  for  fiscal  year  1968.  NASA  appropriations  generally  are  Included  in  the  Independent 
Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appropriations  Act 

Source:  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large. 
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EXHIBIT  II 


LIST  OF  AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION  REQUIRED  PRIOR  TO  ENACTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS  BY  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

90TH  CONG.,  20  SESS.  TO  920  CONG.,  1ST  SESS. 

90TH  CONG.,  2D  SESS. 


Date  passed  i 


Bill  No. 


House 


Senate 


Date  conference  report  agreed  to  > 
House  Senate 


H.R.  15263 July  18 July  31 

H.R.  19908 Sept.  19 Oct.  4... 


--  Sept.  19 SepL19. 

--  Oct.  10 Oct  11.. 


ACTIVITIES  OR  PROGRAMS 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Foreign  Military  and  Economic  Assistance:** 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act _ 

Peace  Corps:** 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Title  II,  Public  Law  480,  Foreign  AssistaiKe: 

Authorization  Act S.  2986 May  14 April  3.  July  12  July  15 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  16913 May  1 May  29 July  26 July  26 

Department  of  Commerce:  'uij  ".v 

International  Activities: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  18340 July  15  July  20 


S.  2914 

H.R.  19908. 


June  13... 
Sept.  19... 


April  30. 
Oct  4... 


Oct.  10.. 


June  17  >. 
Oct.  11... 


16703. 
.  18785. 

,  15004. 
17023. 


H.R.  15758. 
H.R.  18037. 


H.R.  16819. 
H.R.  18037. 


S.  3497 

H.R.  17023. 


Appropriation  Act 
Office  of  State  Technical  Services: 

Authorization  Act S.  3245 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17522 

Maritime  Administration:** 

Authorization  Act H.R.  15189 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17522 

Department  of  Defense: 

Procurement,  Research  S  Development,  etc.:** 

Authorization  Act S.  3293 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  18707. 

Military  Construction:** 

Authorization  Act H.R. 

Appropriation  Act H.R, 

Civil  defense: 

Authorization  Act H.R. 

Appropriation  Act H.R. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Office  of  Education : 

Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968: 

Authorization  Act' S.  3769... 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  18037 

Eitending  programs  for  assistance  to  students  In  institutions  of 
higher  learning: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  16729 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  18037 

Public  Health  Service: 

Regional  medical  programs,  NIMH,  and  community  health 
services: 

Authorization  Act' 

Appropriation  Act 

Social  and  rehabilitation  service: 

Vocational  rehabilitation  amendments  of  1968: 

Authotizaiion  Act 

Appropriation  Act 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
Urban  Related  Programs: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 

Department  of  the  Interior: 
Bureau  of  Reclamation: 
Missouri  River  Basin: 

Authorization  Act S.  3033  . 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17903 

Office  of  Saline  Water: 
Water  Conversion:** 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Coast  Guard  (acquisition,  construction  and  Improvements):** 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  High  Speed  Ground  TransRor^- 
tion  Research  and  Development: 

Authorization  Act H.R. 

Appropriation  Act H.R 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:** 

Operations  and  plant  and  capitol  equipment: 

Authorization  Act H.R. 

Appropriation  Act H.R, 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration :•• 
Research,  construction  and  administration: 

Authorization  Act H.R. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17023 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

Authorization  Act H.R  14940 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17522 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  11308 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17354 

Renegotiation  Board: 

Authorization  Act ' H.R 

Appropriation  Act ".".!]] II  h]r 

Atlantic- Pacific  I nteroceanic  Canal  Study  Commission : 

Authorization  Act H.R 

Appropriation  Act H.R 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act: 

Authorization  Act  • S.  3058 

Appropriation  Act. '.'  H.R,  17903 


.  H.R.  17522 May  28. 


July  29. 


Aug.  1. 

Julyl2.... June  13 

May  28 July  29 Aug.  1. 


Apr.  15 June  11. 

May  28 July  29.. 


July  26. 
Aug.  1.. 


Aug.  1... 

July  17  i. 
Aug.  1... 


July  25. 
Aug.  1 . . 


July  11- Apr.  19 Sept  10 Sept.  U. 

Sept.  12 Oct.  3 Oct.  11 Oct.  11.. 

Apr.  25 June  25 July  11 July  11 

July  29 Aug.  1 Sept.  18 Sept  isl' 

Mar.  18 May  29... 

May  8 July  18 Sept.  19... 


Sept.  25. 


July  25 July  15 Sept.  26 Oct.  1 

June  26 Sept.  6 Oct  10 Oct.  9. 


May  9 July  30 July  31 «. 

June  26 Sept.  6 Oct.  10 Oct.  9. 


..  July  12... 
..  June  26.. 


May  6... 
June  26. 


July  10 

Mays July  18 


July  27.... 
Sept  6.... 


June  24. 
Sept  6.. 

May  28.. 


Oct.  1 

Oct  10 


June  25 «. 
Oct.  10... 


Sept  27... 
Oct.  9 


Oct  9. 


July  26 July  25.... 

Sept  19 Sept.  25... 


May  13 Mar.  26 

June  19 July 20 July 26 JulySO. 


..  S.  2912 

..  H.R.  17354.. 


H.R.  15224. 
H.R.  18188. 


Apr.  4..„ 
May  21... 


Mar.  19.. 
July  3.... 


Mar.  11. 
June  26. 


May  27. 
July  23. 


July  11. 


Aug.  1. 


Apr.  11  J.. 
June  11... 


Aug.  1. 


,  16024., 
.  18188. 


July  12 July  19. 

July  3 July  23. 


Aug.  1. 


Aug.  1. 


16324. 
,17903. 


Apr. 4 Apr. 8 

June  19.. July  20 July  26 July  30., 


. 15865. 


May  2... 
May  8... 

Mar.  6.. 
May  28. 


June  10 Junel8«. 

July  18 Sept  19.. 


Apr.  22 May  9. 

July  29.. Aug.  1. 


Feb. 27 May  7 JuneS. 


,  17324. 
,  17023. 

,  15190. 
17903. 


May  21 

May  27. 
May  8.. 


June 26 July  11. 


Sept.  25. 

May  10.. 
Aug.  1.. 


May  29. 
.  July  11. 


..  Sept.  U Oct.  10 Oct.  7 

..  July  18 Sept  19 Sept  25.. 

Apr.  30 May  14 June  12 June  11 

June  19 July  20 July  26 July  30.... 

Sept.  16 June  18 Sept.  19» 

June  19 July  20 .  July  26 July  30.... 


Public  Law 


Number    Date  approved  i 


90-554 
90-581 

90-362 
90-581 


Oct.  8. 
Oct  17. 

June  27. 
Oct.  17. 


90-436    July  29. 
90-463    Aul  8. 


90-434  July  27. 

90-470  Aug.  9. 

90-422  July  24. 

90-470  Aug.  9. 


90-471 
90-470 


Aug.  9. 
Aug.  9. 


9&-500  Sept  20. 

90-580  Oct  17. 

90-408  July  21. 

90-513  Sept  26. 

90-336  June  10. 

90-550  Oct  4. 


90-575    Oct  16. 
90-557    Oct  11. 


90-460    Aug.  3. 
90-557    Oct  11. 


90-574    Oct  15. 
90-557    Oct  11. 


90-391    July  7. 
90-557    Oct.  11. 


90-448    Aug.  1. 
90-550    Oct.  4. 


90-315    May  24. 
90-479    Aug.  12. 


90-297    Apr.  29. 
90-425    July  26. 


90-334    June  8. 
90-464    Aug.  8. 


90-423    July  24. 
90-464    Aug.  8. 


90-289    Apr.  19. 
90.479    Aug.  12. 


90-373    July  3. 
90-550    Oct.  4. 


90-314 
90-470 


May  23. 
Aug.  9. 


90-348   June  18. 
90-425    July  26. 


90  634 
90  550 


Oct.  24. 
Oct.  4. 


90-359  June  22. 

90-479  Aug.  12. 

90  547  Oct  2. 

90  479  Aug.  12. 


** Annual  authorizations  are  required  for  these  activities. 

>  All  dates  are  1968  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

'  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment(s). 

'  The  authorization  law  was  approved  after  the  related  appropriation  act;  however,  congressional 
action  on  the  authorization  measure  was  prior  to  the  corresponding  action  on  the  appropriation 
measure. 

*  House  concurred  In  Senate  amendments. 


•Title  I,  Section  102  of  the  Renegotiation  Amendments  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-634,  Oct 
24,  1968)  amended  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  app.,  sec  1212(c) 
(D)  to  extend  the  termination  date  from  June  30, 1968  to  June  30  1971 

•  Public  Law  90-547,  October  2. 1968,  amends  section  401  [Portion  that  pertains  to  title  l|  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (Public  Law  89-80)  by  deleting  "$300,000"  and  insisting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$500,000."  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971  were  granted  for  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  as  one  combined  sum. 
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Date  passed  i 


Bill  No. 


Date  conference  report  agreed  to  > 


House 


Senate 


House 


Senate 


.  S.  1072 

H.R.  12307.... 

H.R.  14580.... 
H.R.  15149.... 


S.  3016 

H.R.  15931.. 

H.R.  11039.. 
H.R.  15149.. 


S.  1072 July  15. 

H.R.  12964 July  24. 


H.R.  4284 July  10. 

H.R.  12964 July  24.. 


ACTIVITIES  OR  PROGRAMS 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Appalachian  regional  commission  and  development  program* 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act "11111..11..11111 

Foreign  economic  and  military  assistance:*'*' 

Authorization  Act ..,, 

Appropriation  Act '..'"".'".'".".'.         

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act I 

Peace  Corps:** 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act IIIIIIII         

Department  of  Commerce:  

Economic  development  assistance: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act IIIIIII 

International  activities  (export  controls):  > 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 11"!" 

National  Bureau  of  Standards:  Research  and  technical  servlc«is'" 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act '.".'. 

Maritime  Administration:** 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 

Department  of  Defense: 

Military  procurement,  R.  &  D.  etc.:** 

Authorization  Act..... 

Appropriation  Act IIIIIIIIIIII 

Military  construction  :** 

Authorization  Act_ 

Appropriation  Act 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Consumer  protection  and  environmental  health  services:  Air 
pollution  control: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 

Social  and  rehabilitation  service:  Assistance  for  fepatriatadUs. 
nationals: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act IIIIIIIIII 

Development  of  programs  for  the  aging: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act '. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  

Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Construction  and  rehabilitation: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act II 

Office  of  Saline  Water:  Saline  Water  Co'nimission:  •• 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act Ill 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration:'  PoMution'cont'roi' 
operations  and  research: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act* 1111111111111111111 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Coast  Guard:  Acquisition,  construction  and  improvements:  •* 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:** 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act .'.'.'Ill 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration:'*'*" 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act IIIH 

National  Science  Foundation:** 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act I..IIIIIIIIIIIII 

National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  CriminafLawi: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 


July  15 Julys 

June24 Nov.  11 


..  Nov.  19 Nov. 5.. 

..  Nov.  18 Nov.  18. 


Nov.  20 Dec.  12. 

Dec.  9 Dec.  18. 


-  Dec.  19 Dec.  19 

..  Jan.  27. 1970....  Jan.  28, 1970.. 

Dec.  12 Oct  14 Dec.  20 Dec  20 

Feb.  19,1970...  Feb.  27, 1970...  Mar.  3, 1970....  Mar.4,"l'97'6II 


Sep.  S. 
Dec.  9. 


Oct.  3... 
Dec.  IS. 


Oct.  16 Oct  16 

Jan.  27, 1970....  Jan.  2S,  1970.. 


--  Julys Nov.  19 Nov. 5 

—  Nov.  5 Dec.  9 Dec.  10. 

HR- 12964 July  24 Nov.5 Dec.  9 Dec.  10., 


Nov.20 

Nov.5 Dec.  9. 


Dec.  10.. 

H-5<1M May  15 Sept22 Sept25». 

H.R.  12964 July  24 nTv.5 Dk.9  ...T.IIII'b'ecrio'.: 


S.2546       Oct3 Sept  18 Nov.5.. 

H.R.  15090 Dec.  8 Dec.  15 Dec.  18. 


Nov.6.. 

Dae.  18. 

"gli?" *ug.5 Nov.U Nov.20 Nov.21. 

H.R.  14751 Nov.  13 Oec.8 Dec.  19 Dee.  19. 


S.2276 Sept4 July 8..  .  Nov  25  Nov  25 

H.R.  15931 Feb.  19, 1970....  Feb. 28, 1970...  Mar.  3. 19761111  Mar:4.i976I 


H.R.8644 Mayl3 June  19 June27  JuneSO 

H.R.  15931 Feb.  19, 1970...  Feb. 28, 1970...  Mar. 3. 19701111  Mar  mStoI 

H.R.  11235 June  16 Aug.  13...    .     Sept  3* 

HR.  15931 Feb.  19, 1970...  Feb.  28, 1970...  Mar.  3,  i976IIII"Ma'r.'4Vi976i; 


S.  574 Sept  24. 

H.R.  14159 Oct  8... 


S.  1011 

H.R.  127S1... 


May  14. 
July  22.. 


....  May  23.. 
....  Nov.  12., 

....  Mar.  24.. 
....  Spet22.. 


...  Dec.  3... 

...  Julyl.... 
...  Oct.  15... 


Sept  25 «.. 
Dec.  4.... 

Julyl 

Oct.  15.... 


"gflJL tP'}^;^.-;:---  °<=*- 8 Mar.  25, 1970...  Mar.  24, 1970 

HR- 17399 May  7, 1970 June  22, 1970...  June  25, 1970...  June  29!  1970l 


H.R.  4153 Apr.  29 June  30 JulyS' 

HR.  14794 Nov.  IS Dec  17 Dec.  19....IIirD'ecI'l'9'.'I 

H.R.  12167 June  24 June  26..  July  1 » 

H.R.  14159 Oct  8 Nov.U '.'.  Dec.3/.'.'.'.'.'.V.V'D«i.'i.;j. 


H.R.  11271 June  10 Sept  19. 

H.R.  12307 June  24 Nov.  11.. 

S.  2462 Oct  6 July  14.. 

H.R.  12781 July  22 Sept  22.. 

S-i^^iiV ?''-^ Sept  IS Oct  30.. 

H.R.  12307 June  24 Nov.  11 Nov.  18. 


..  Nov.6 Nov.  7 

..  Nov.  18 Nov.  18 


Oct  15.. 


Oct  15 


Nov.5.. 

Nov.  IS. 

H.R.  4297 Mar.  17 June  24 June  27  > 

H.R.  12964 July  24 Nov.5 Dec.  9...IHr.II"D'«.'loV. 


i' .^i"!!"?'  «u*''Oftortions  are  required  for  these  programs  or  activities. 
'  All  dates  are  1969  unless  indicated  otherwise. 

•nnJi!?  'l!^'"'"!!"'  'e«'*'»'ion  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  was  in  conference  at  time 
appropriation  act  was  passed. 

91STCONG..2D  SESS. 


•  House  concurred  in  Senate  amendment(s). 
<  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment(s). 
>  2d  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1970. 


Date  passed  > 


Date  conference  report  agreed  to> 


Bill  No. 


House 


Senate 


House 


Senate 


ACTIVITIES  OR  PROGRAMS 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Presldjnt' 
Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales:  > 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act Ill 

Foreign  Economic  and  Military  Assistia'tic'e:'*'* 

Authorization  Act' 

Appropriation  Act'.. 
Peace  Corps:  •  *  

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


H.R.  15628 Mar.  24. 

H.R.  17867 June  4.. 


June  30. 
Nov.  30. 


H.R.  19911 Dec.  9 Dec.  16 

H.R.  19928 Dec.  10 Dec.  14. 


..  Oec.  31. 
..  Oec.  31. 


Dec.  22. 
Oec.  22., 


Oec.  31. 
Dec.  30. 

Dec.  22. 
Dec.2S., 


S.  3430 July? Apr.  10      . 

H.R.  17867 June  4 Nov.  30 1 11  "D'acr3'l'.I  I 


....  July9».. 
—  Dec  30.. 
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Number  t>ate  approved  ■ 


91-123  Nov.  25. 

91-126  Nov.  26. 

91-175  Dec.  30. 

91-194  Feb.  9. 1970. 

91-177  Dec.  30. 

91-204  Mar.  5, 1970. 

91-99  Oct.  29. 

91-194  Feb.  9,  1970. 


91-123  Nov.  25. 

91-153  Dec.  24. 

91-184  Dec.  30. 

91  153  Oec.  24. 

91-131  Dec.  1 

91-153  Oec.  24. 

91-S5  Oct.  10. 

91-153  Dec.  24. 


91-121  Nov.  19. 

91-171  Dec.  29. 

91-142  Decs. 

91-170  Dec.  29. 


91-137    Dec.  5. 
91-204    Mar.  5, 1970. 


91-41  July  9. 

91-204  Mar.  5, 1970. 

91-69  Sept  17. 

91-204  Mar.  5, 1970. 


91-81  Oct.  8. 

91-lU  Dec.  11. 

91-43  July  II. 

9I-9S  Oct.  29. 


91-224    Apr.  3,  1970. 
91-305    July  6,  1970. 


91-49  July  22. 

91-168  Dec.  26. 

91-U  July  11. 

91-144  Oec  11. 

91-119  Nov.  IS. 

91-126  Nov.  26. 


91-«4 
91-98 


Oct  10. 
Oct  29. 


91-120  Nov.  18. 

91-126  Nov.  26. 

91-39  July  8. 

91-153  Dec.  24. 


Public  Law 


Number    Date  approved i 


91-672  Jan.  12,1971. 

91-619  Dec.  31. 

91-«52  Jan.  5, 1971. 

91-665  Jan.  8, 1971, 


91-352  July  24. 
91-619  Dec.  31. 
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Date  passed  i 


Date  conference  report  agreed  to  > 


Bill  No. 


House 


Senate 


House 


Senate 


Department  of  Agriculture: 
Child  nutrition  programs: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  515.... 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17923. 

Food  stamp  programs:  * 

Authorization  Act. H.R.  18582. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17923. 

Foreign  assistance  and  export  program,  Public  Law  480: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  18546.. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17923.. 

Department  of  Commerce: 
Economic  Development  Administration: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  15712. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17575. 

U.S.  TravelService (salaries and  expenses): 

Authorization  Act H.R.  14685. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17575. 

Maritime  Administration:  ** 

Authorization  Act H.R.  15945. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17575.. 

Department  of  Defense: 
Military  Procurement:  •• 

Authorization  Act -  H.R.  17123.. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  19590. 

Military  Construction:  *■ 

Authorization  Act H.R.  17604. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17970. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare: 
Air  Pollution  Control: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  17255.. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  18515.. 

Environmental  Control; 

Authorization  Act H.R.  11833.. 

Appropilalion  Act — H.R.  18515.. 

Health  Services  (Mental  Health): 

Authorization  Act. S.  2523 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  18515.. 

Health  Services,  Research   and   Development,  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Services,  and  Regional  Medical  Services: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  17570.. 

Appropriation  Act - H.R.  18515.. 

Medical  Facilities  Construction: 

Authorization  Act  • H.R.  11102.. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  18515.. 

NIH,  Healtn  Manpower  Formula  Grants: 

Authorization  Act S.  2809 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  18515.. 

t4IH,  Healtn  Manpower  Training  in  Allied  Health  Professions: 

Authorization  Act S.  3856 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  18515.. 

NIH,  National  Library  of  Medicine: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  11702.. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  18515.. 

Office  of  Education  (extend  programs  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education): 

Authorization  Act - H.R.  514.... 

Appropriation  Act' H.R.  16916.. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Authorization  Act S.  2846 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  18515.. 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Office  of  Territories:  Trust  Territory  of  the  PKJtic  Islands: 

Authorization  Act  "> S.  3479 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17619.. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries:  Construction  of  Ttshing  Vessels: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  4813... 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17619.. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife:  Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  Fisheries:  Conservation 

Authorization  Act : H.R.  1049... 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17619.. 

National  Park  Service: 

Preservation  of  Historic  Properties: 

Authorization  Act  H.R.  14896. 

Appropiiation  Act H.R.  17619. 

Management  and  Protection: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  14714. 

Appropriation  Act  (Supplemental) H.R.  19928. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Construction  and  Rehabilitation: 

Authorization  Act S.  3427 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  18127. 

Office  of  Saline  Water:  Saline  Water  Conversion:** 

Authorization  Act H.R.  15700. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17619. 

Department  cf  Transportation: 

Coast  Guard:  Acquisition,  Construction  and  Improvements:** 

Authorization  Act H.R.  15694. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17755. 

Federal  Hiehway  Administration:  Highway  Beautifcation: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  19504. 

Appropriation  Act. H.R.  17755. 

Federal  Highway  Administration:  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety: 

Authorization  act H.R.  10105.. 

Appropriation  act. H.R.  17755. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration:  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Research  and  Development: 

Authorization  act S.  3730 

Appropriation  act H.R.  17755.. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:" 

Regular  Authorization  act S.  3818 

Appropriation  act H.R.  18127. 

Additional  authorization  act  for  1971 S.  4557 

Appropriation  act  (supplemental). H.R.  19928. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration:** 

Authorization  act. H.R.  16516. 

Appropriation  act. H.R.  19830. 


Mar.  30,1969...  Feb.  24 May  4 Apr.  30.. 

June  9 July  9 Dec.  8 Dec.  8... 


Dec.  16... 
June  9 


Dae.  17. 

July  9... 


Dec.  30 Dec.  31. 

Dec.  8 Dec.  8.. 


Aug.  5 Sept  15 Oct  13 Nov.  19. 

June  9 July  9 Dec.  8 Dec.  8 


June  8 June  29. 

May  14 Aug.  24. 

May  14 May  21.. 

May  14 Aug.  24. 


Oct  6. 


Oct  7. 


Oct6» Oct7«. 

Oct  6 Oct.  7.. 


Mar.  11 May  7 May  11'. 

May  14 Aug.  24 Oct.6.... 


Oct  7. 


May  6.. 
Oct  8. 


Septl. 
.  Dec  8. 


Sept  29 Oct.l-.. 

.  Dec.  29 Dec.  29. 


May  20.. 
June  11. 


Sept  29 Oal3.. 

Oct  14 Nov.  24. 


Oct  14.. 
Nov.  25. 


June  10 Sept  22 Dec.  18 Dec.  18. 

July  23 Nov.  20 Dec.  15 Dec.  30. 

June  23 Aug.  3 Oct.  13 Oct.  7... 

July  23 Nov.  20 Dec.  15 Dec.  30. 

Dec.  16, 1969...  Dec.  11, 1969...  Feb.  26 Feb.  26.. 

July  23 Nov.  20 Dec.  15 Dec.  30.. 


Aug.  12 Sept  9 Oct.  13 Oct.  14.. 

July  23 Nov.  20 Dec.  15 Dec  30.. 

June4,1969 Apr.  7 June  10 June  8.. 

July  23 Nov.  20 Dec.  15 Dec.  30.. 

Dec.  16, 1969...  Dec.  11, 1969...  Feb.  26 Feb.  26. 

July  23 Nov.  20 Dec.  15 Dec.  30.. 

July  30 July  13 Oct  13 Oct  14.. 

July  23 Nov.  20 Dec.  15 Dec.  30- 

July  10, 1969....  Oct  20, 1969....  Feb.  26 Feb.  25.. 

July  23 Nov.  20 Dec.  15 Dec.  30.. 


Apr.  23, 1969...  Feb.  19 Apr. 7. 

Apr.  14 July  28 


July  30. 
July  23.. 


Apr.  1. 


Apr.  13 Oct.  13 Oct.  14.. 

Nov.  20 Dec.  15 Dec.  30. 


Sept.  14 May  18 Dec.  9 Sept  29. 

May  19 July  1 July  22 July  22.. 

Aug.  12, 1969...  May  22 May  27'... 

May  19 July  1 July  22.... 


July  22. 


Feb.  16 Apr.  30. 

May  19 July  1... 


July  22. 


July  22. 


Mar.  16 Apr.  27. 

May  19 Julyl.. 

Apr.  27 Dec.l.. 

Dec.  22 Dec.  28. 


July  22. 


July  22. 


Mar.  16 Mar.  3 

June  24 Aug.  24 Sept.  22 Sept  23. 

Mar.  16 Mar.  18 

May  19 Julyl July  22 July  22.. 


Mar.  17 May7 

May27 Dec.  3 Dec.  15 Dec.29. 

Dec.7 Dec.7 Dec.  18 Dec.  19. 

May  27 Dec.3 Dec.  15 Dec.29. 

Sept  3, 1969....  Dec  2.1969....  May  5 May  11.. 

May  27 Dec  3 Dec.  15. Dec  29.. 


Sept  30 July  30 

May  27 Dec  3 Dw.  15 Dec  29.. 

May  19 May  13 

June  24 Aug.  24 Sept  22. Sept  23. 

Dec.  10 Dec.  9 

Dec  22 Dec.  28 


Apr. 23 Mays.. 

Nov.  24 Dec.7. 


22 June  22. 


Public  Law 


Number    Date  approved  i 


91-248  May  14. 

91-566  Dec.  22. 

91-671  Jan. 11. 1971. 

91-566  Dec  22. 

91-524  Nov.  30. 

91-566  Dec.  22. 


91-304  July  6. 

91-472  Oct  21. 

91-477  Oct  21. 

91-472  Oct.  21. 

91-247  May  13. 

91-472  Oct  21. 


91-441  Oct.  7 

91-668  Jan  11, 1971. 

90-511  Oct  .26. 

91-544  Dec. 11. 


91-604  Dec.  31. 

91-667  Jan.  11, 1971. 

91-512  Oct.  26. 

91-«67  Jan.  11, 1971. 

91-211  Mar.  13. 

91-667  Jan.  11, 1971. 


91-515  Oct.  30. 

91-667  Jan.  11,1971. 

91-296  June  30. 

91-667  Jan.  11, 1971. 

91-208  Mar.  12. 

91-667  Jan.  11,1971. 

91-519  Nov.  2. 

91-667  Jan.  11, 1971. 

91-212  Mar.  13. 

91-667  Jan.  11, 1971. 


91-230  Apr.  13. 

91-380  Aug.  18. 

91-517  Oct.  30. 

91-667  Jan.  11, 1971. 


91-578  Dec.  24. 

91-361  July  31. 

91-279  June  12. 

91-361  July  31. 


91-249    May  14. 
91-361    July  31. 


91-243  May  9. 

91-361  July  31. 

91-549  Dec.  14. 

91-665  Jan.  8, 1971. 

91-218  Mar.  25. 

91-439  Oct  7. 

91-221  Mar.  31. 

91-361  July  31. 


91-261    May  21. 
(") 

91-605    Dec.  31. 
C) 

91-265    May  22. 
(") 


91-444  Oct,  13. 

91-273  June  2. 

91-439  Oct  7. 

91-580  Dec.  24. 

91-665  Jan.  8, 1971, 

91-303  July  2. 

91-556  Dec  17. 
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Date  passed  ■ 


Date  conference  report  agreed  to  • 


Public  Law 


Bill  No. 


House 


Senate 


House 


Senate 


Number    Date  approved  > 


American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission:  „  ,,,„  „.»  ,.  ,       .^ 

Authorization  act    S.  3630 Oct  14 June  26 Nov.  19«. 

Appropriation  act  u H.R.  17619 May  19 Julyl July  22 July  22... 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

Authorization  Act Sl^iVt u"'?? ^'"- «" KVi iCSn' 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17575 May  14 Aug. 24 Oct  6 Oct  7.... 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights:"  n™  ic  i„i„  m 

Authorization  Act 2-|*5«-« u'^lf "'."'''«- nU'i nUV " 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17575 May  14 Aug.  24 Oct  6 Oct7.... 

Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the  District  of 

•^"Soriiation  Act Sl^kv ff*'-,'l ^ept. '8, 1969. .  July  15 July  23... 

Appropriation  Act  (Supplemental) H.R.  19928 Dec.  22 Dec.  28 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities:  „  „,,  .       ,n  ..     „  ..   ,, 

Authorization  Act Sl^lSiVo i,""*,^'' '^VV •".""J?— " 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  17619 May  19 Julyl July  22.... 

National  Science  Foundation: 

^•^Authorization  Act "i  \ll^„- ■'"'»^-; ^"H^S -""^'S' 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  19830 Nov.  24 Dec  7 

Science  and  Technologies:**  ,,  „  ,,.„  „     ,,  ,  ,    ,  .  ,    ,c  .... 

Authorization  Act Hg- }^ 5?*"  V/ iv"'"  V '''"''"     ^"'l' "" 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  19830 Nov. 24 Dec.7 


91-528 
91-361 

91-246 
91-472 

91-521 
91-472 


Dec.  7. 
July  31. 

May  12. 
Oct  21. 

Nov.  25. 
Oct  21. 


July  13. 
July  22. 


91-358  July  29. 

91-665  Jan.  8. 1971. 

91-346  July  20. 

91-361  July  31. 


91-349    July  23. 
91-556    Dec. 17. 


91-356 
91-556 


July  24 
Dec.  17. 


1  All  dates  are  1970  unless  indicated  otherwise.  .,    .    ..       .,  .^ 

>  Even  though  the  appropriation  act  was  signed  before  the  authorization  act  the  conference 
reports  on  2  measures  were  approved  in  both  Houses  on  almost  the  same  dales. 

>  This  was  a  supplemental  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  the  appropriations  were  granted 
in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1971.  ,  ..    „     »u 

« The  authorization  legislation  for  fiscal  year  1971  was  enacted  after  the  appropriation  act. 
However  the  appropriation  act  (Public  Law  91-566)  stipulated  that  the  "appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  within  the  limits  of  amounts  authorized  by  law  for  fiscal  year  1971." 

'  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment.  .  „      .  j  •    u 

•  House  agreed  to  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment  and  Senate  concurred  in  House 
amendment. 

'  House  concurred  in  Senate  amendment(s).  .    ,       „  ,«,«      jo     . 

» Legislation  was  vetoed  on  June  22, 1970,  passed  House  over  veto  June  25, 1970,  and  Senate 

"•This  appropriation  act  was  vetoed  on  Aug.  11  1970.  On  Aug.  13, 1970,  House  passed  over  veto 
and  on  Aug.  18, 1970,  the  Senate  passed  over  veto. 


><  In  reality,  this  act  was  not  re<)uired  prior  to  enactment  of  appropriations.  The  act  authorized 
^0,000,000  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973.  The  earlier  authorizing 
legislation  allowed  {50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  the  appropriation  act  granted  ^9,750,000 
of  appropriations. 

>i  Senate  tabled  conference  report  on  Dec.  29, 1970.  Public  Law  91-645,  Jan.  2, 1971 ,  provided 
through  a  joint  resolution  continuing  appropriation  for  Department  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  through  Mar.  30,  1971.  Public  Law  92-7,  Mar.  30,  1971,  extended  from  Mar.  30  until 
June  30,  1971,  continuing  appropriations  for  Department  of  Transportation. 

"Appropriations  granted  on  the  provision:  "That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  16408  or  S.  3630, 91st  Congress,  or  similar  legislation."  S.  3630 
became  Public  Law  91-528,  Dec.  7,  1970. 

»  Public  Law  91-121,  Nov.  25, 1970,  amended  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  as  amended,  "author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  the  sum  of  {3,400,000  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  until  Jan.  31, 1973,  the  sum  of  {3,400,000." 


EXHIBIT  II 

LIST  OF  AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION  REQUIRED  PRIOR  TO  ENACTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS  BY  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

90TH  CONG.,  20  SESS.  TO  92D  CONG.,  1ST  SESS. 

92ND  CONG.,  1ST  SESS. 


Date  passed  > 


Date  conference  report  agreed  to  i 


Public  Law 


Bill  No. 


House 


Senate 


House 


Senate 


Number    Date  approved  i 


,17. 


June  23. 
July  28.. 


July30>.. 
Aug.  3... 


ACTIVITIES  OR  PROGRAMS 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Appalachian  Reg\onal  Commission  and  Development  programs:       „  „„,  .  .   „„  ,  ,   .,  ,  ,   ,«. 

Authorization  Act  S.  2317 July  28 July  21 July  30 » 

Approp™nAct..\\::^  H.R.  10090 July  29 July  31 Sept  22 Sept  22. 

''°'*'CSiS'n%ct S.2819 Nov.  18 Nov.  11 Jan.  25, 1972....  Dec. 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  12067 Dec. 8 Feb. 4, 1972 Inconference 

Officeof  Economic  Opportunity:  „ ,  „,  ,  ^    .  «  „      ,  „      » 

Authorization  Act. S.2007.  Ctet  1  Sept  9 Dec.7 Dec. 2 

Appropriation  Act None  to  date....  (Feb.  7, 1972). 

'''^Authorization  Act S.  2260 Sept  23 Aug.  2 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  12067 Dec. 8 Feb. 4, 1972....  Inconference 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Child  nutrition  program:  ,.  „  ,„_  ,,     ,_  ...  ■       «< 

Authorization  Act H.R.  5257 May  17 June  18 une24 

Appropriation  Act* H.R.  9270 June 23 July  15 July  27. 

Department  ol  Commerce: 

Economic  Development  Administration:  ,  ,   «.  ,  ,   ,. 

Authorization  Act S.  2317     July  28 July  21 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  9272 June  24 July  19 Aug.  2. 

Regional  Action  Planning  Commissions:  ,  ,   ,«  ....  .  .   ,.. 

Authorization  Act SPlUv "'■"'''?/ ■"■"  "fl i""  ," i"'"?'  ' 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  9272 June  24 July  19 Aug.  2 Aug.3.. 

Maritime  Administration:**  ,,  _  ,,^,  .      ».  ..     ,.,  .       ««  .       ,» 

Authorization  Act "-gl^l* ^f'-^. TV^ •■.""•?' i""*?*' 

Appropriation  Act H.R. 9272 June 24 July  19 Aug. 2 Aug.3.. 

Department  of  Defense: 

Military  procurement,  R.  4  D.,etc.:**  „  „  „™  ....  «  .  «^  u      •«  u      n 

Authorization  Act : SI  ??J?; i""*?? S"'®,," li'^l? S'^Ji" 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  11731 Nov.  17 Nov.23 Dec.  15 Dae.  15.. 

Military  construction:**  ..  o --..  ,.   », 

Authorization  Act H-5??ifi- ii!/??— " 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  11418 Oct  2/ 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
National  Institutes  ol  Health: 
Health  manpower:  Nurses: 

Authorization  Act H.R.  8630 Ju  y  1 

Appropriation  Act H.R.  10061 July  27.... 

Health  manpower:  Health  professions:  u »  ,,,,  ...  .       „ 

Authorization  Act H.R.  7736 June  18 June  22 June24» 

Appropriation  Act' H.R.-10061 July  27 July  30 Aug.  5 Aug.  6. 

Health  manpower:  Comprehensive  hsalth  manpower:  „  „  .„„  ,,   ,  ,  ,   ,.  „      -  «.,  ,. 

Authorization  Act... "-g?!?!; WU ■^""IJ ^""t ?**•  \? 

Appropriation  Act' H.R.  10061 July  27 July  30 Aug.  5 Aug.  6. 


92-65     Aug.  5. 
92-134    Oct.  5. 

92-226    Feb.  7. 1972. 


92-135    Oct.  8. 


92-32     June  30. 
92-73     Aug.  10. 


92-65 
92-77 


Aug.  5. 
Aug.  10. 


Aug. 
Nov. 


5 Oct  20 Oct  21.. 

3 Nov.  15 Nov.  15. 


July  14 Nov.  9 Oct  19. 

July  30 Aug.  5 Aug.  6.. 


92-65  Aug.  5. 

92-77  Aug.  10. 

92-53  July  9. 

92-77  Aug.  10. 


92-156  Nov.  17. 

92-204  Dec. 18. 

92  145  Oct  27. 

92-160  Nov.  18. 


92-158  Nov.  18. 

92-80  Aug.  10. 

92-52  July  9. 

92-80  Aug.  10. 

92-157  Nov.  18. 

92-80  Aug.  10. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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LIST  OF  AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION  SQUIRED  PRIOR  TO  ENACTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS  BY  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

90TH  CONG.,  20  SESS.  TO  92D  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.-Confinued  i-owbKtSS 

91ST  CONG..  20  SESS. 


Date  passed  ■ 


Bill  No. 


Date  conference  report  agreed  to  i 


Public  Law 


House 


Senate 


House 


Senate 


Numbar    Date  approved  i 


Office  ot  Education: 

Ele.nenlaty  and  Secondary  Education  (follow  tliroush)' 

Authorization  Act 

Appf optiation  Act ..VW... 

Higher  Education  i  Education  Professions  Deveiopinent' 

Authoiization  Act'.-  

Appropriation  Act 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service:         

Grants  to  States: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act '...'. 

Youth  Development: 

Authorization  Act 

Appiopriation  Act 

Office  of  Cnild  Development  (Head  Start):    ' 

Authorization  Act 

AppropriaJion  Act 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  OeveJopment: 

Compiehensive  Planning  Grants: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act '.'.'..'.'.'. 

Open  Space  Land  Program: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 

Department  of  the  Interior:  

Office  of  Saline  Water:" 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act '.'.'.'.'.. 

Department  of  Transportation:  

Coast  Guard:" 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act '.'.'.'.'. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:" 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act "!!]!!!!] 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration:'" 

Authorization  Act. 

Appropriation  Act ..!!.!.!!!! 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  forSpanisK-Speaking  People ' 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act  (suppiemental).".'! 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights:  

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act  (supplemental) 

National  Science  Foundation:"  

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 

Renegotiation  Board: 

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act 

Water  Resources  Council:  

Authorization  Act 

Appropriation  Act '.-....'" 


S.2D07 Oct.l  . 

Nonetodate(Feb.  7, 1972). 


Sept.  9. 


Dec.  7 D«:.2. 


» 


S.  659  ... 

H.R.  7106- 


Nov.  4. 
Apr.  I.. 


H.R.  8313 Junes 

H.R.  10061 July  21'. 


S.  1732     ... 
H.R.  10061... 


June  20. 
July  27.. 


S.  2007 Oct.  1 

None  to  dale  (Feb.  7,  1972.). 


Aug.  6.. 
June  10. 


June  30. 
.  July  30.. 

June  21. 
July  30... 

Sept.  9.. 


Pending. 
June  30. 


Aug.S.. 


June  30.. 


Aug.  6... 


Aug. 5  ..."'Aiit'eV 

0»e.7 Dec.  2.. 


S.J.  Res.  176  ...  Dec.  6    ..  Nov  20 

None  to  date  (Feb.  7,  1972). 


S.J.  Res.  176  ...  Dec.  6 
Nonetodate(Feb.  7, 1972). 


S.  991.... 
H.R.  9417. 


July  8... 
June  29. 


Nov.  20. 


June  28. 
July  16.. 


Dec.  13. 
Dec.  13. 


Dec.  13. 
Dec.  13. 


July  15.. 
Aug.  2.. 


July  14.. 
Aug.  2.. 


92-48    July  9. 


92-40  Julyl. 

92-80  Aug.  10. 

92-31  June  30. 

92-80  Aug.  10. 


92-213  Dec.  22. 
92-213  Dec.  22. 


92-60    July  29. 
92-76    Aug.  10. 


H.R.  5208 

H.R.  9667 

H.R.  9388 

H.R.  10090 

H.R.  7109 

H.R.9382 

H.R.  7586 

H.R.  11955 

H.R.  7271 

H.R.  11955 

H.R.7960 

H.R.9382 

H.R. 8311 

H.R.9382 

Apr.  29. 
July  14.. 


July  15.. 
July  29.. 

June  3.. 
June  30. 


June  21.. 
Dec.  2.... 


July  22- 
July  22.. 

July  20.. 
July  31.. 


Aug.  5.. 
July  29. 


May  17. 
Dec.2.. 


June  7.. 
June  30. 


Junes.. 
June  30. 


H.R.  6359... 
H.R.  10090. 


May  17. 
July  29. 


June  29. 
July  20.. 

Aug.  3.. 
Dec.  3... 

July  24.. 
D*!.3... 

June  28. 
July  20.. 

June  30. 
.  July  20.. 

June  7.. 
.  July  31.. 


July  27.. 
Sept.  22. 

July  27... 
July  29.. 


Dec.  9.. 


Dec.  9... 

Aug.  3.. 
July  29.. 


.  Aug.  5. . 
.  Aug.  2.. 

July  31.. 
Sept.  22. 

July  28.. 
Aug.  2... 


-  Dec.  10.. 


Dec.  10 


'  All  dates  are  1971  unless  otherwise  indicated 
'  Senate  agreed  to  House  amendment(s). 

»  Vetoed  Dec  9  1971.  Senate  sustained  Presidential  veto  Dec.  10.  1971.  Subsequent  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  Senate  (S.  3010)  on  Dec.  13,  1971  and  in  the  House  (H.R.  12350)  on  Dec    5  1*71 

?eb  4  T«'?  TUhfr  "PH^"K''**!:  '^'^f".""  ""'  Senate  bill  The  House  bill  was  fiiJd  on 
Feb.  4, 1972.  No  other  action  to  date  has  been  tal<en  on  the  bill 

'Public  Law  92  80  provides  that  any  health  manpower  projects  or  activities  "which  were 

h°;?„"„"!?  tTI*  '"^  '■?"'  ^"'.•'''  ""•  '"  «•'*'•'  leg'SlatEre  authorization  has  expi  ed.  maj 
be  continued  at  a  rate  for  operations  not  to  exceed  the  current  rate  or  ffje  rate  provided  for  in 


92-118  Aug.  13.) 
92-74    Aug.  10.1 

92-84    Aug.  11. 
92-134  Oct.  5. 

92-68    Aug.  6. 
92-78    Aug.  10. 

92-122  Aug.  16. 
91-184  Dec.  15. 

92-64    Aug.  4. 
92-184  Dec.  15. 

92-86    Aug.  ll.» 
92-78    Aug.  10.« 

92-41    Julyl. 
92-78    Aug.  10. 

92-27   June  17. 
92-134    Oct.  5. 

« House  agreed  to  Senate  amendment(s) 
^^' Authoriiation  automatically  extended  lor  l-year  under  provisions  of  sec.  402.  Public  Law 

on't^tp';op"°at'oVbni.^'""'"'  "'"*"  ""*'"'""'  ""  "'«'*'^''"  """orization  bill  prior  to  action 
"Programs  or  activities  that  require  annual  authorizations. 


July  29.. 
'Sipt.22". 


July  28.. 
Aug.  2.. 


Aug.  2... 
"Sep"f.'22ll 


GROWING  COST  OF  LITTON  SHIPS 
FOR   U.S.   NAVY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  revela- 
tion about  the  serious  situati(»i  on  the 
failures  and  growing  cost  of  Litton  on 
ships  for  the  U.S.  Navy  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  me.  I  foresaw  and  predicted  this 
trouble  nearly  2  years  ago  in  my  Senate 
speech  an  June  29,  1970.  I  invite  a  close 
rereading  of  that  speech. 

Again  on  October  6,  1971,  I  warned  in 
a  Senate  speech  that  Litton  was  in  deep 
trouble  not  only  on  the  LHA's  but  on 
merchant  marine  ships.  The  response 
from  Litt<Mi  officials  was  to  scoff  at  my 
statements,  but  they  failed  to  refute  a 
single  statement  I  had  made. 

Now  it  is  revealed  that  they  are  at  least 
2  years  behind  on  the  production  sched- 


ule on  the  LHA's  and  are  in  deep  finan- 
cial trouble.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
very  real  threat  that  the  impact  of  this 
will  be  a  resulting  2-year  delay  on  the 
DD-963  destroyers. 

It  is  no  solace  and  consolation  to  me  to 
be  able  to  say  "I  told  you  so"  2  years  ago. 
For  the  damage  has  been  done — and  the 
truth  that  I  stated  then  that  the  award 
should  go  to  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  the  award,  on  the  DD-963 's 
carmot  now  rectify  this  grave  damage. 

What  concerns  me  most  about  the  con- 
tinuing Litton  failiu^  is  its  effect  on  our 
national  security.  Because  we  desperately 
need  to  get  the  new  destroyers  into  our 
fleet.  Added  to  this  is  the  huge  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayers  from  the  Litton 
failures. 


My  ultimate  question  is — How  long,  oh 
how  long,  will  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  £uid  the  Department  of  Defense  fail 
to  face  up  to  the  Litton  deficiency  and 
lack  of  capability  and  continue  to  carry 
Litton  at  great  damage  to  oiu*  national 
security  and  great  unnecessary  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayers? 

The  hard  decision  should  be  made 
without  further  delay— for  the  longer  the 
delay  the  greater  risk  to  our  security  and 
the  greater  the  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payers— and  that  decision  should  be  to 
give  the  DD-963 's  to  a  shipbuilder  that 
can  and  will  produce  on  schedule  and 
submits  realistic  bids  as  did  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  on  the  DI>-963's. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  my  letters  of  April  24, 
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1970,  and  May  29,  1970,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  which  I  set  forth  the 
dangers  of  awarding  the  DI>-963  ccsa.- 
tract  to  Litton  and  on  which  time  has 
proved  me  to  be  exceptionally  accurate 
and  correct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  24,  1970. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Navy, 
Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  which  we  have 
Inherited  from  the  Johnson  Administration 
on  major  defense  contracts,  particularly 
those  related  to  over  concentration  and  cost 
growth.  I  am  certain  you  share  my  feelings 
that  we  must  avoid  recurrences  of  these 
problems  In  this  Administration. 

However,  despite  my  deep  concern  about 
these  matters,  I  have  supported  the  con- 
tinuation ot  programs  from  the  prior  Ad- 
ministration which  I  deemed  to  be  vital  to 
our  National  Defense,  including  the  C-5A. 
the  Nuclear  Aircraft  Carriers,  and  others.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  approaching  the  immediate 
award  of  a  contract  for  the  DD963  Class  De- 
stroyers on  a  total  package  multi-year  basis 
and  that  there  may  be  a  situation  developing 
In  connection  with  this  award  leading  to  the 
very  same  problems  which  we  have  Inherited 
on  these  earlier  programs. 

For  this  reason,  I  feel  it  important  to  as- 
sure myself  that  careful  consideration  la 
being  given  to  a  number  of  points  bearing 
upon  the  decision  to  make  this  award. 

First.  I  was  surprised  to  be  informed  via 
Congressional  sources  of  an  apparent  $270,- 
000,000  price  difference  between  the  two  com- 
petitors as  a  result  of  the  fourth  round  of 
proposals,  even  though  their  prices  were  sub- 
stantially similar  in  the  third  round  and  no 
technical  changes  affecting  costs  had  been 
made  by  the  Navy  subsequent  to  that  third 
round.  I  enclose  a  detailed  dociunent  outlin- 
ing this  apparent  discrepancy  as  I  under- 
stand it.  I  must  ask  that  a  full  analysis  be 
made  to  assure  price  credibility  if  the  award 
Is  made  to  the  apparent  low-offeror  so  that 
we  are  not  building  a  substantial  overrun 
on  this  program. 

Second,  as  I  understand  it,  the  award  of  30 
ships  in  the  DD963  contract  to  the  present 
apparent  low-offeror  will  add  approximately 
91,800,000,000  to  their  existing  backlog  of 
about  $1,700,000,000,  creating  a  total  backlog 
of  approximately  $3,500,000,000,  most  of 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  constructed  in  an 
as-yet  untested  and  incomplete  facility. 

This  type  of  over-concentration  carries 
with  it  significant  risks  which  have  been 
evidenced  by  well-publicized  and  recent  diffl- 
cultles  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  in 
connection  with  the  C-5A  and,  specifically  in 
the  case  of  Naval  vessels,  of  General  Dynam- 
ics Corporation  and  of  the  Lockheed  Ship- 
building and  Construction  Company.  After 
these  experiences.  It  is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  we  would  create  a  backlog  larger  than 
our  annual  ship-building  budget  in  a  single 
facility. 

Third,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
highly  probable  effect  of  the  award  of  aU 
these  ships  to  the  apparent  low  bidder  on 
competition  for  defense  business  and  upon 
the  defense  industrial  base  generally.  As  you 
know,  throughout  the  McNamara  era,  large 
segments  of  Industry  believed  that  the  Gtav- 
emment  was  really  interested  In  awarding 
its  major  defense  contracts  to  the  huge  con- 
glomerate enterprises.  Award  of  all  of  the 
DD963  ships  to  Litton  Industries  would.  In 
my  view,  serve  to  confirm  that  this  policy 
Is  being  carried  over  Into  this  Administra- 


tion. That  view  would  undoubtedly  discour- 
age medium-size  companies  from  attempting 
to  compete  with  these  industrial  giants  for 
other  major  defense  contracts,  thus  restrict- 
ing competition  by  eliminating  some  of  our 
most  highly  qualified  contractors,  and 
thereby  ultimately  increasing  the  cost  of 
our  defense  inventory. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  geographic  concentration  of  na- 
val and  defense  business  that  would  result 
from  an  award  to  the  apparent  low-offnor  in 
this  instance. 

Next,  I  am  concerned  and  must  ask  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  fact  that  an 
award  to  Litton  Industries  will  destroy  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  using  the  total  pack- 
age multi-year  procurement  method  in  this 
destroyer  program.  As  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Chafee  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm. 
Moorer  explained  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  in  February,  a  princlpcJ 
reason  for  applying  this  particular  procure- 
ment method  was  to  obtain  new  and  mod- 
ernized shipyard  facilities.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  award  of  30  destroyers  to  Litton  In- 
dustries, which  Is  already  scbedvUed  to  have 
a  new  shipbuilding  facility,  will  make  en- 
tirely unjustifiable  the  continuation  of  this 
risky  type  of  procurement  by  the  current 
administration. 

Finally,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  effect  of  an  award  of  30  ships  to  Litton 
Industries  upon  Bath,  the  finest  lead-de- 
stroyer shipbuilding  yard  in  the  country. 
During  my  years  in  Congress  I  have  followed 
with  great  interest  Bath's  performance  on 
Naval  construction  work  and  have  heard  con- 
stantly of  the  Navy's  satisfaction  with  their 
ships.  Moreover,  I  understand  that  they  have 
consistently  met  schedules  at  competitive 
prices. 

This  company  has  been  in  this  competi- 
tion for  over  two  years  during  which  it  has 
diluted  its  corporate  earnings  and  manage- 
ment capability  in  order  to  remain  competi- 
tive. It  is  my  understanding  that  Bath  and 
Hughes  have  met  all  of  the  Government's  re- 
quirements relating  to  management  and 
technical  capability,  production  plans,  fa- 
cilities plans,  and  finances.  If  the  Navy  fails 
to  award  at  least  some  of  these  ships  to  Bath- 
Hughes,  in  all  probability  the  shipyard's  de- 
stroyer building  capability  will  be  seriously 
diminished.  The  lose  of  this  valuable  na- 
tional asset  would  significantly  reduce  the 
Navy's  ability  to  obtain  first-line  competi- 
tion for  destroyer  construction. 

Of  course,  if  Bath  does  not  obtain  all  or 
part  of  the  DD963  contract,  the  negative 
effect  will  compound  the  already  serious 
economic  difficulties  being  experienced  in  the 
State  of  Maine. 

To  conclude,  serious  consideration  must 
be  given  to  all  of  these  points  before  an 
award  is  made  in  the  DDOeS  program.  As  a 
member  of  both  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  have  strongly  supported  needed  de- 
fense programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  Chase  Ssoth, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.,  May  29, 1970. 
The  Secretary  or  the  Navy. 
Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  My  letter  of  May 
28,  1970  was  in  error — in  that  I  referred  to 
your  letter  of  May  20  when  the  accurate  date 
is  May  22  and  which  letter  was  not  delivered 
to  my  office  until  May  25. 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  time  in  analyz- 
ing the  contents  of  your  letter  of  May  22, 
1970  from  the  standpoint  of  responsiveness  to 
the  questions  and  points  that  I  raised  In  my 
letter  of  April  24,  1970,  I  confined  my  obser- 
vations In  my  May  28  letter  to  the  Issue  of 
should  an  award  of  the  DD963  magnitude 


be  based  on  prices  develc^ed  by  reason  of 
business  tactics  rather  than  by  firm  esti- 
mates of  anticipated  costs. 

Now  that  I  have  had  more  time  to  study 
and  analyze  your  letter  of  May  22,  I  wish 
to  express  my  opinion  on  additional  points. 

I  do  not  believe  that  yoxir  letter  of  May  22 
was  responsive  to  my  letter  of  April  24  on 
these  points. 

1.  Your  letter  was  not  responsive  to  the  en- 
tire question  of  potential  cost  overrun  as  it 
relates  to  the  analysis  of  bidders  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  procurement. 

2.  In  reference  to  over-concentration  of 
work  In  a  single  facility,  my  letter  was  not 
really  answered.  The  heart  of  the  problem  is 
created  by  putting  so  many  dollars  through 
a  single  facility. 

As  an  example,  note  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  procurement  of  the  C5A  air- 
craft from  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation, 
though  much  of  the  work  was  subcontracted 
aroimd  the  country.  In  this  connection,  also 
note  Lockheed's  serious  slippage  on  the 
DE1052  Program  with  the  DE1065,  1069  and 
1073  having  been  scheduled  for  delivery  last 
year  and  yet  the  keels  have  not  even  been 
laid  on  any  of  these  three  ships  scheduled  for 
completion  a  year  to  nine  months  ago. 

3.  The  fact  that  several  large  Naval  and 
Merchant  contracts  are  now  scheduled  for 
construction  by  Litton  and  Litton  as  yet  has 
an  uncompleted  and  untested  shipyard  was 
not  addressed. 

4.  The  impact  on  future  destroyer  com- 
petition of  a  single  award  of  30  ships  to  the 
only  new  shipyard  was  not  answered. 

5.  My  questions  relating  to  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  defense  contracts  was  an- 
swered only  through  the  explanation  of  sub- 
contracting when  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
principal  benefits  run  to  the  prime  con- 
tractor. 

6.  The  reference  to  your  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations'  statements  t>efore  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  Febru- 
ary relating  to  the  desirability  of  new  facu- 
lties was  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  March.  Thus,  the  answer  referred 
to  testimony  given  before  the  wrong  commit- 
tee at  the  wrong  time.  Thus,  in  the  '•right" 
tesUmony,  your  statement  before  the  House 
Committee  was  that  the  whole  reason  for 
using  this  type  of  procurement  v«is  to  obtain 
new  facilities. 

7.  The  economic  impact  on  Maine  of  an 
award  to  Litton  was  not  answered. 

8.  The  question  of  a  best  and  final  offer  was 
answered  only  to  the  extent  that  you  said 
that  the  law  permit;ted  such  a  request  and 
moreover  that  had  always  been  the  Navy's 
Intent.  The  fact  that  Bath  was  never  made 
aware  that  such  a  "best  and  final  offer" 
would  be  requested  was  not  explained. 

9.  The  entire  implication  that  substantial 
industrial  espionage  has  taken  place  was  not 
discussed  and  particularly  the  significance 
of  leaked  prices  as  It  relates  to  the  possibility 
that  an  auction  was  conducted. 

10.  Finally,  and  again,  all  of  the  answers 
in  your  letter  of  May  22  referred  to  target 
prices  when,  as  shown  by  ASPR,  procurement 
significance  attaches  to  target  costs  rather 
than  to  price.  Thus,  the  key  is  the  validity 
of  cost  estima/tes. 

Again  I  must  stress  that  the  several  ques- 
tions raised  deal  with  basic  principles  far 
more  Important  than  the  economically  selfish 
Interests  of  any  one  state  or  any  region  of  our 
nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  Chase  Sutth, 

U.S.  Senator. 


INCOME  TAX  PREPARATION 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one is  thinking  about  income  taxes  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  For  a  variety  of 
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reasons  millions  of  Americans  turn  to 
others  for  assistance.  The  guaUty  of  that 
assistance  Is  anything  but  consistent. 

A  need  exists  to  assure  the  taxpayer 
that  the  help  he  receives  is  truly  com- 
petent. Professional  organizations  do 
much  to  control  their  members,  but 
countless  preparers  appear  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fUing  date  each  year,  then 
disappear  immediately  afterwards. 

Legislation  has  been  suggested  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  requested  comments 
from  the  leading  professional  groups  for 
means  of  solving  this  dilemma. 

An  editorial  published  recently  in  the 
San  Mateo  Times  has  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal announced  by  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Public  Accoimtants.  which  is 
the  only  professional  group  to  have  re- 
sponded ofBclally  to  the  IRS. 

NSPA  is  to  be  commended  for  taking 
the  lead  in  presenting  some  reasonable 
suggestions  for  protecting  the  American 
taxpayer.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Mr. 
Irving  Rosen  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
who  is  first  vice  president  of  NSPA,  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  the  text  of 
the  proposal  of  the  National  Society  of 
Public  Accountants  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Recttiations  to  Protect  the  Income 
Taxpayer 

Last  year's  revelations  that  some  firms 
specializing  In  the  preparation  of  Income  tax 
returns  had  been  revealing  the  contents  of 
returns  prepared  for  their  clients  brought  a 
storm  of  national  criticism.  It  led  to  action 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  in 
Congress,  to  preserve  the  confidentiality  of 
tax  returns — a  practice  guaranteed  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  In  connection  with 
Its  own  handling  of  returns  as  Is  required  by 
law. 

Most  of  the  firms  engaged  In  assisting  tax- 
payers with  the  compilation  of  their  tax 
forms  voluntarily  agreed  to  discontinue  any 
access  to  their  files  without  the  consent  of 
their  clients. 

Subsequently,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  asked  for  the  views  of  professional 
accountants  in  the  tax  field  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  Federal  tax  preparers.  In 
responding  the  National  Society  of  Public 
Accountants  has  offered  some  eminently  sen- 
sible recommendations  for  the  protection  of 
the  taxpayers.  These  Include: 

Requirement  that  every  Federal  tax  return 
preparer  for  a  fee  be  registered  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  be  assigned  a 
number  which  must  be  placed  on  each  re- 
turn prepared.  Where  multiple  offices  or  fran- 
chises are  Involved  the  individual  in  charge 
of  each  office  would  also  be  required  to 
register. 

Registrations  would  have  to  be  renewed 
every  three  years  and  the  tax  preparer  would 
have  to  give  evidence  of  continuing  technical 
education  in  the  tax  field  before  the  registra- 
tion could  be  renewed. 

There  would  be  no  prohibition  against  tax 
return  preparers  advertising,  but  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  advertise  the  fact  of  their 
registration  In  order  to  prevent  any  sugges- 
tion of  Indorsement  by  the  IRS. 

Preparation  of  a  return  for  a  fee  without  a 
valid,  current  registration  would  be  Illegal. 

The  name  as  well  as  the  registration  num- 
ber of  each  preparer  would  have  to  be  af- 
fixed to  each  return  prepared. 

Any  fraud  or  gross  misconduct  by  return 


preparers  would  be  cause  for  revocation  of 
registration. 

These  recommendations  are  both  fair  and 
reasonable  and,  if  Implemented,  should  be 
accepted  by  taxpayers  for  their  own  protec- 
tion. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  reputable  and 
responsible  firms  and  individuals  In  the  busi- 
ness of  preparing  tax  returns  will  be  glad 
to  concur  In  such  regulations,  Jiist  as  they 
have  readily  agreed  to  keep  their  clients'  files 
confidential. 

Recommendations  bt  the  National  Socutt 
OF  Public  Accountants  for  the  Protec- 
tion OF  Taxpayers 

AMERICAN  taxpayers  MUST  BE  PROTECTED  FROM 
INCOMPETENT  AND  IRRESPONSIBLE  TAX  RETURN 
PREPARERS 

The  main  objective  of  these  recommenda- 
tions is  to  protect  the  taxpaylng  public.  It 
Is  necessary  to  begin  by  Identifying  preparers 
so  that  they  can  be  held  accountable  for  their 
work.  The  need  for  a  greater  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  quality  of  work  and  the 
uses  made  of  confidential  Information  In  the 
tax  field  has  long  been  a  concern  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Public  Accountants.  The 
rampant  increase  of  commercial  tax  prepara- 
tion operators  and  heavier  reliance  upon  ad- 
vertising has  led  to  recent  action  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  enactment  In 
Congress  of  provisions  insuring  confiden- 
tiality in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  NSPA  ap- 
plauds these  steps.  Members  of  NSPA  are 
bound  by  a  strict  Code  of  Professional  Ethics 
and  those  engaged  in  tax  practice  must  meet 
additional  provisions  specifically  applied  to 
that  aspect  of  professional  practice.  Confi- 
dentiality has  been  the  keystone  of  these 
Codes.  Other  professional  groups  similarly 
oversee  the  manner  in  which  their  members 
practice.  By  requiring  the  identification  of 
all  preparers  responsibility  to  the  public  is 
assured.  Continuing  technical  education  will 
do  much  to  Insure  competence  In  a  con- 
stantly changing  field.  Above  aU,  with  manda- 
tory registration  the  scope  of  the  problem 
and  the  troublesome  areas  can  be  pinpointed 
and  specific  remedies  designed  in  the  future. 

EVERY  FEDERAL  TAX  RETURN  PREPARER  WHO 
ASSISTS  TAXPAYERS  FOR  A  FEE  MUST  REGISTER 
WITH  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

Registration  at  a  local  IRS  District  Office 
would  be  required  of  every  return  preparer 
who  prepares  Federal  tax  returns  for  a  fee 
on  a  full-time,  part-time  or  even  seasonal 
basis.  Every  registrant  would  be  assigned  a 
registration  number.  For  multiple  offices  or 
franchise  operations,  the  individual  in  charge 
of  each  of  the  respective  offices  would  be  re- 
quired to  register.  No  qualifications  are  set 
lor  the  Initial  registration.  This  disclosure  is 
the  heart  of  the  recommendation.  Any  excep- 
tions from  registration  wUl  erode  the  useful- 
ness of  the  program  as  a  means  of  identifying 
the  problem  areas.  The  National  Society  of 
Public  Accountants  believes  that  the  simple 
and  Inexpensive  registration  process  sug- 
gested would  cause  the  true  professional  no 
great  burden  and  that  administrative  costs 
could  be  made  self-sustaining  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  a  minimal  fee.  While  no  quallflca- 
tlons  are  set  for  initial  registration,  this 
would  serve  to  get  the  program  sUrted.  It 
avoids  the  problems  Inherent  In  licensing 
after  examination.  The  only  persons  who 
might  be  reluctant  to  register  would  be  the 
marginal  preparers  who  have  something  to 
hide.  ° 

CONTINUINO  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  MUST  BE 
SHOWN  FOR  RENEWAL  OF  REGISTRATIONS  AT 
3 -YEAR  INTERVALS 

ReglatraUons  would  be  valid  for  a  period 
Of  three  years  (or  some  other  reasonable 
period).  In  order  to  renew  a  registration,  an 
Individual  would  have  to  show  that  he  has 
received  continuing  technical  education  in 
the  Federal  tax  field.  The  standards  for  con- 
tinuing education  would  be  set  by  the  IRS. 


An  affidavit  filed  with  the  local  District  office 
would  be  required  of  the  registrant.  Appro- 
prlate  penalties  should  be  Imposed  for  filing 
of  a  false  affidavit  concerning  participation 
in  approved  continuing  technical  education 
programs.  Qualifying  continuing  education 
could  include  correspondence  courses,  con- 
ferences and  seminars  sponsored  by  profes- 
sional and  technical  organizations,  formal 
courses  at  educational  Institutions,  partici- 
pation In  courses  or  seminars  that  could  be 
sponsored  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Inhouse  training  In  firms  with  a  set  number 
of  persons  In  attendance  and  by  other  means 
prescribed  by  the  IRS.  NSPA  believes  that  the 
field  of  tax  practice  Is  so  complex  and  that 
technical  regulations,  Interpretations  and 
court  decisions  bring  change  so  frequently 
that  some  proof  of  continuing  education  is 
highly  desirable.  A  key  element  here  Is  that 
methods  of  compliance  are  flexible  enough  to 
permit  a  variety  of  means  be  available  to 
the  practitioner  to  meet  the  requirements. 
The  National  Society  and  affiliated  state  soci- 
eties already  offer  a  wide  range  of  seminars, 
materials  and  services  to  assist  members  in 
keeping  up-to-date  on  changes  In  tax  law  and 
procedures. 

ADVERTISING  THE  FACT  OF  REGISTRATION  WOULD 
BE  PROHIBTTED  TO  PREVENT  ANY  APPARENT  EN- 
DORSEMENT  BY   IRS 

By  prohibiting  the  registrant  from  ad- 
vertising his  registration,  the  danger  of 
misleading  the  public  Into  thinking  any  given 
registrant  is  endorsed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  removed.  The  registration  num- 
ber would  have  to  be  made  available  to  a 
client  upon  request  (so  that  he  was  assured 
the  preparer  possesses  a  registration)  but  a 
commercial  preparer  could  not  benefit  from 
the  fact  of  registration  in  his  promotional 
practices.  This  would  eliminate  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  the  misuse  of  a  regis- 
tration program  by  an  unscrupulous  oper- 
ator to  further  deceive  the  public  about  his 
qualifications.  To  avoid  any  loopholes,  the 
prohibition  against  promotional  use  of  the 
fact  of  registration  should  extend  to  sta- 
tionery, signs,  cards  and  listings.  Since  regis- 
tration would  be  mandatory  for  all  who  pre- 
pare Federal  tax  returns  for  a  fee,  everyone 
doing  so  would  presumably  possess  a  regis- 
tration. Penalties  for  practice  without  a  reg- 
istration are  provided. 

NO  PROHIBITIONS  ON  ADVERTISING  OTHER  THAN 
THOSE  NOW  IN  EFFECT  WOULD  BE  IMPOSED 

Professional  ethical  codes  would  continue 
to  operate  on  attorneys,  certified  public  ac- 
countants, Independent  public  accountants 
and  enrolled  agents  (who  are  licensed  after 
examination  to  practice  before  the  IRS  on  tax 
matters).  Misleading  advertising,  false  and 
erroneous  claims  should  continue  to  be  pros- 
ecuted under  present  laws  by  the  FMeral 
Trade  Commission  and  other  entitles.  A  com- 
plete ban  on  advertising,  while  considered 
desirable  and  adhered  to  by  NSPA  members 
along  with  other  professional  organizations, 
would  be  subject  to  attack  on  legal  grounds. 

PREPARATION    FOR    A    FEE    WITHOUT    A    CURRENT 
REGISTRATION    WOULD    BE    ILLEGAL 

Preparation  of  a  Federal  tax  return  for 
another  for  a  fee  without  a  registration,  or 
with  an  invalid  registration,  should  be  a 
misdemeanor  subject  to  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment upon  conviction.  This  is  vital  if  the 
recommended  program  is  to  succeed  in  iden- 
tifying preparers,  holding  them  to  a  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  for  their  work  and 
bringing  all  preparers  under  the  require- 
ments of  continuing  technical  education. 
Enforcement  of  this  provision  will  be  aided 
by  reports  from  fellow  practitioners  and  com- 
mercial competitors  as  well  as  the  public. 
As  the  program  is  implemented,  taxpayers 
will  learn  to  check  the  registration  of  their 
prospective  return  preparers  to  see  that  he 
Is  registered  and  has  a  current  registration 
(which  will  In  the  future  demand  continued 
technical  education). 
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EVERY  RETURN  UNDER  A  REOISTEANT'S  EESPON- 
SIBILTTY  MUST  BEAR  HIS  NAME  AND  REGISTRA- 
TION   NUMBER 

AU  returns  prepared  in  whole  or  In  part 
under  a  registrant's  responsibility  for  com- 
pensation must  be  signed  by  him  and  In- 
clude his  registration  number.  The  Identifi- 
cation of  preparers  will  enable  the  IRS  to 
determine,  when  a  pattern  of  returns  shows 
B  problem,  the  source.  This  will  be  true  even 
if  the  preparer  has  moved  around  geographi- 
cally. 

REVOCATION  OR  SUSPENSION  OF  A  REGISTRANT 
BY  ntS  WOULD  BE  FOR  GROSS  MISCONDUCT, 
FRAUD,    ETC. 

The  IRS  should  have  the  right  to  suspend 
or  revoke  a  registration  for  cause  under  pro- 
cedures that  afford  the  reg^istrant  his  rights 
of  due  process,  administratively  and  con- 
stitutionally. Reasons  for  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation could  include  groas  incompetence, 
unethical  advertising,  fraud,  vrtllful  miscon- 
duct, filing  a  false  report  and  similar  ac- 
tivities. It  may  be  expected  that  some  un- 
qualified or  unethical  persons  may  not  seek 
the  registration  at  all  since  it  makes  them 
identifiable  for  their  work.  Those  who  are 
not  willing  to  meet  some  continuing  techni- 
cal education  requirements  probably  should 
not  be  in  practice  anyway.  The  program  Is 
designed  not  as  one  of  exclusion,  although 
It  may  have  that  effect  to  a  degree,  but  rather 
as  one  of  inclusion.  By  bringing  the  wide 
variety  of  preparers  under  the  umbrella  of 
coverage,  the  public  will  be  better  served  In 
this  important  area.  With  disclosure  comes 
responsibility;  with  renewal  comes  continued 
education  and  with  these  combined,  the 
American  taxpayer  will  be  better  protected. 
The  National  Society  of  Public  Accountants 
stands  ready  to  help  to  realize  this  goal. 


TRIBUTE    TO    EDWARD    RAYMOND 
JOHNSTON  ON  HIS  90TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  section  on  antitrust  law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  presence 
in  Washington  today  of  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  ABA  antitrust  law  section, 
Edward  Raymond  Johnston,  of  Illinois.  It 
is  also  Mr.  Johnston's  90th  birthday. 

During  his  65  years  as  an  active  prac- 
titioner of  the  law,  Mr.  Johnston  has  been 
appointed  to  both  the  American  Bar 
Foundation  and  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Chicago  Bar  Association.  He  is  pres- 
ently a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers  and  is  dean  of  the  Anti- 
trust Bar.  At  one  time  he  served  on  the 
Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Anti- 
trust Laws,  and  he  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Chicago  Law  Club. 

Mr.  Johnston  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  scholar,  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  has  a  law  degree  from  Harvard, 
and  holds  an  honorary  doctorate  in  law 
from  the  John  Marshall  Law  School.  He 
has  argued  many  important  cases  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  including  the 
landmark  United  States  against  Maple 
Flooring. 

Mr.  Johnston's  contributions  to  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  and  the  Nation  in  the  field  of 
antitrust  law  are  immense.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  him  to 
Washington  on  his  90th  birthday. 


LOS    ANGELES    ENDORSES 
PROXMIRE   BAN   ON   DBS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  8  of  last  year  I  introduced  a 


bill,  S.  2818,  which  would  ban  the  use  of 
Dlethylstilbestrol  (DES)  in  livestock  feed 
throughout  the  United  States.  DES  is  a 
proven  cause  of  cancer  and  cardiovascu- 
lar problems.  Many  European  nations 
have  banned  the  use  of  DES  in  raising 
livestock.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  even  banned  the  use  of  DES 
in  poultry  feed.  But  it  is  still  allowed  in 
cattle  feed  and  the  drug  continues  to  be 
found  as  a  residue  in  slaughtered 
animals. 

On  March  2,  1972,  the  city  council  of 
Los  Angeles  received  a  report  from  its 
State,  county,  and  Federal  affairs  com- 
mittee which  recommended  that  the 
coimcil  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
use  of  DES  in  livestock  feed.  The  city 
council  accepted  this  report  and  passed 
two  resolutions.  One  resolution  called 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  California  Director 
of  Agriculture  to  adopt  regulations  pro- 
tiibiting  the  use  of  DES  in  livestock  feed. 
The  other  expressed  support  for  my  bill, 
S.  2818. 

Enactment  of  S.  2818  will  help  protect 
the  American  consumer  from  this  dan- 
gerous dnig.  I  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  rest  of  the  Senate  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  report  of  the  State,  county,  and 
Federal  affairs  committee  and  the  two 
resolutions  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Coun- 
cil be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report 

Your  Committee  considered  the  subject 
resolutions  which  call  for  a  prohibition  of 
the  hormone  substance  dlethylstilbestrol 
(DES)  (u  a  food  additive  for  animals  raised 
for  food  purposes.  The  first  resolution  urges 
the  City  to  supp>ort  federal  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  this  eubstcmce  as  an 
additive  for  livestock  feed.  The  second  resolu- 
tion encourages  appropriate  state  and  fed- 
eral officials  to  adoprt  regulations  prohibiting 
the  use  of  DES.  It  was  reported  to  your 
Committee  that  It  has  been  found  that  large 
concentrations  of  DES  can  catise  cancer.  It 
was  also  indicated  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  previously  banned  the 
use  of  DES  as  an  additive  in  poultry  feed. 
However,  In  the  case  of  other  animals  raised 
for  human  consumption  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  through 
other  controls  attempted  to  alleviate  the 
problem  created  by  the  use  of  DES.  These 
regulations  currently  In  force  require  the 
withdrawal  of  any  feed  containing  DES  for 
at  least  7  days  prior  to  slaughter. 

Opponents  to  the  use  of  dlethylstilbestrol 
feel  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's regulations  are  not  entirely  adequate 
in  terms  of  actual  compliance  and  In  terms 
of  reliability  In  determining  the  presence 
of  a  DES  residue  in  the  carcass  of  a  slaugh- 
tered animal. 

Inasmuch  as  there  appears  to  be  no  feasi- 
ble means  of  testing  for  complete  compliance 
with  the  FDA  regulations  nor  a  completely 
adequate  method  of  evaluating  the  relia- 
bility of  these  regulations,  your  Committee 
RECOMMENDS  that  the  subject  resolutions 
be  adopted  "thereby  placing  within  the  City's 
Federal  Legislative  Program  support  for  HR 
11646  (92nd  Congress)  and  S.  2818  (92nd 
Congress)  or  similar  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  DES  Into  any 
animal  or  animal  food  product  and  to  en- 
courage the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  the  California  Director  of 


AgriciUture  to  SMlopt  regulations  prohibiting 
the  use  of  DES  as  a  food  additive. 


Resolution 

Whereas,  federal  law  and  the  1970  Cali- 
fornia Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Act  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  food  additives  for  feeding 
poultry  or  livestock  whose  residues  induce 
cancer;  and. 

Whereas,  this  prohibition  does  not  apply 
when  the  additive  substance  is  used  In  feed 
for  animals  which  are  raised  for  food  produc- 
tion if  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  finds  that  it  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  animal,  and  that  no  residue  of  the  sub- 
stance is  found  after  slaughter  In  any 
edible  portion  of  the  animal;  and. 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  prohibited  the  use  of  the  hor- 
mone substance  named  dlethylstilbestrol 
(DES)  as  a  food  additive  for  poultry  because 
certain  poultry  treated  with  D££  retained 
residues  of  the  carcinogen;  and. 

Whereas,  DES  can  still  be  used  as  a  food 
additive  for  other  animals  raised  for  food 
production,  and  It  has  not  been  shown  in 
every  case  that  such  animals,  when  fed  DES 
are  free  of  carclnogents;  and. 

Whereas,  there  are  no  mandatory  tests  to 
insure  that  aU  animals  sold  to  the  public  for 
food  are  free  of  DES  residues  which  are  car- 
cinogenic; and. 

Whereas,  California  has  no  regulation  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  animals  for  food  that ' 
have  been  fed  DES;  and. 

Whereas,  the  California  Director  of  Agri- 
culture adopts  federal  regulations  pertaining 
to  commercial  food  additives,  but  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  corresponding  federal  regulation 
the  State  Director  is  reluctant  to  promulgate 
new  regulations  because  the  State  Legisla- 
ture has  determined  that  state  regulations 
are  to  conform,  so  far  as  possible,  to  federal 
regulations. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  City 
Council  go  on  record  as  encouraging  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  California  Director  of  Agriculture  to 
adopt  regulations  prohibiting  the  use  of  DES 
as  a  food  additive  for  animals  raised  for  food 
purposes,  and  to  further  prohibit  the  use  for 
food  of  any  animals  or  food  product  thereof 
that  have  been  fed  DES;  and. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  City  Clerk, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Chief  Legislative 
Analyst,  provide  the  City's  Chief  Legislative 
Representative  and  Federal  Legislative  Rep- 
resentative with  sufficient  certified  copies  of 
this  action. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  federal  and  state  law  prohibit  the 
use  of  food  additives  that  Induce  cancer  In 
animals  or  man  for  feeding  animals  raised 
for  food  production;  and 

Whereas,  the  hormone  food  additive  dleth- 
ylstilbestrol (DES)  which  has  been  found  to 
be  carcinogenic.  Is  prohibited  from  use  as  a 
food  additive  for  poultry  because  certain 
poultry  treated  with  DES  retain  residues  of 
the  carcinogenic  substance;  and 

Whereas,  DES  can  still  be  used  as  a  food 
additive  for  other  animals  raised  for  food 
production  and  It  has  not  been  shown  In 
every  case  that  such  animals  fed  DES  will 
not  retain  carcinogenic  residues  and  there 
are  no  mandatory  tests  to  Insure  that  all 
livestock  sold  to  the  public  for  food  have  no 
DES  residues  which  are  carcinogenic; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  by  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Loe  Angeles  City 
Council  expresses  Its  support  of  HJl.  11646 
and  S.  2818  (as  introduced  In  the  92nd 
United  States  Congress)  or  similar  legisla- 
tion which  would  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  DES  into  any  animal  or  food  product 
thereof;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  City  Clerk, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Chief  Legislative 
Analyst,  provide  the  City's  Federal  Leglsla- 
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tlve  Representative  with  sufficient  certified 
copies  of  this  action. 


HOUSE  INACTION  ON  STRIKE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  2,  1972,  a  House  Commerce  Sub- 
committee voted  6  to  5  against  reporting 
to  the  full  committee  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Representative  James  Harvey  of  Michi- 
gan which  would  have  eased  the  impact 
of  transportation  strikes.  One  of  the  im- 
ions  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  bill  is 
the  United  Transportation  Union  which 
represents  many  of  the  employees  in  the 
railway  industry. 

All  six  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Commerce  Subcommittee  who  voted 
against  reporting  that  bill  have  been  the 
recent  beneficiaries  of  contributions  from 
the  United  Transportation  Union's 
Transportation  Political  Education 
League.  The  Representatives  and  the 
amounts  they  received  from  the  Trans- 
portation Political  League  are : 

Representative  Brock  Adams,  Demo- 
crat, of  Washington,  $1,000,  January  12, 
1972;  $1,000,  January  17, 1972. 

Representative  Bertram  Podell,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York,  $500,  January  31, 
1972. 

Representative  Henry  Helstoski, 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  $500,  January 
31,  1972. 

Representative  Ralph  Metcalfe,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Illinois,  $500,  January  31,  1972. 

Representative  John  Dingell.  Demo- 
crat, of  Michigan,  $500,  January  31,  1972. 

Representative  John  M.  Murphy, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  $1,000,  January 
31.  1972. 


TODAY'S  CHARADE  IN  PARIS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
critical  time  in  the  war,  America  ought 
to  be  at  the  peace  table  in  Paris.  Today 
is  the  day  of  the  regularly  scheduled  pub- 
lic weekly  meetings,  but  again  the  Amer- 
ican seat  is  empty.  Instead  of  attending 
the  session,  instead  of  ending  the  Ameri- 
can boycott,  instead  of  making  every 
possible  effort  to  stop  the  killing,  all  the 
administration  does  is  set  up  the  crude 
smokescreen  of  a  secret  initiative,  with 
the  result  that  Ambassador  Porter  and 
the  administration's  spokesman  in  Paris 
are  engaged  today  in  a  devious  and  im- 
seemly  charade  over  whether  or  not  the 
Vietcong  received  a  private  Invitation  to 
resume  the  talks. 

If  the  administration  were  serious 
about  returning  to  the  peace  table,  there 
is  a  way  so  easy  that  it  defies  common 
sense  for  the  administration  not  to  use  It. 
Why  does  not  Ambassador  Porter  simply 
go  back  to  the  table,  fill  the  American 
seat,  and  show  the  world  that  we  really 
want  to  negotiate? 


AMTRAK  PASSENGER  SERVICE  FOR 
TRINIDAD,  COLO. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  following  item  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  urgency  for  the  sake  of 
the  people  of  Trinidad,  Colo. 


It  has  been  of  great  concern  to  me  to 
try  to  secure  an  Amtrak  stop  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Trinidad.  Thus  far  Amtrak  has 
not  listened  to  the  very  urgent  case  which 
the  officials  of  Trinidad,  and  I  have  tried 
to  put  forth. 

Therfefore,  I  am  using  this  foriun  in 
still  another  attempt  to  focus  attention 
on  this  very  pressing  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1010 

Whereas,  The  City  of  Trinidad,  Colorado, 
currently  has  no  rail,  bus,  airline,  or  other 
means  of  public  transportation  going  east 
from  said  city;  and 

Whereas,  Trinidad  has  a  large  number  of 
people.  Including  elderly  persons,  who  would 
utilize  rail  service  If  It  were  available  to 
them;  and 

Whereas,  The  nearest  rail  stop  is  twenty- 
five  miles  away  at  Raton,  New  Mexico;  and 

Whereas,  The  trip  to  Raton,  New  Mexico, 
from  Trinidad  necessitates  going  over  Raton 
Pass  which  Is  extremely  hazardous  during  the 
winter  months;  and 

Whereas.  Trinidad  Is  the  site  of  a  Junior 
college  and  students  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  would  find  rail  transportation 
one  of  the  most  convenient  ways  to  travel 
to  and  from  Trinidad;  and 

Whereas,  A  railroad  passenger  stop  at 
Trinidad  would  be  used  by  persons  from  the 
Colorado  cities  of  Walsenburg,  Agullar,  La 
Veta,  and  Alamosa;  and 

Whereas,  The  federal  government  has  a 
policy  to  relocate  people  from  larger  urban 
areas  to  less  populated  areas;  and 

Whereas,  This  policy  will  not  be  effective 
unless  better  transfjortatlon  Is  provided  to 
less  populated  areas;   now,  therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Forty-eighth  General  As- 
sembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate 
Concurring  herein: 

That  the  general  assembly  hereby  requests 
that  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration have  the  railroad  service  under  Its 
jurisdiction  make  dally  scheduled  stops  at 
the  city  of  Trinidad,  Colorado,  In  order  to 
afford  the  area  much  needed  railroad  pas- 
senger service. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Colorado. 


EULOGY  BY  GEN.  LUCIUS  D.  CLAY, 
USA,  RETIRED.  AND  THE  PRAY- 
ERS AND  TRIBUTE  BY  THE  REV- 
EREND BILLY  GRAHAM  FOR 
JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
eulogy  for  James  F.  Byrnes  who  died 
Sunday,  April  9  was  delivered  in  Colimi- 
bia  yesterday  by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
USA  (retired),  and  prayers  and  a  trib- 
ute were  offered  by  the  Reverend  Billy 
Graham.  The  service  was  held  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol  just  prior 
to  the  funeral  services  for  Governor 
Byrnes  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
across  the  street  from  the  Capitol. 

General  Clay  had  served  as  deputy 
when  Mr.  Byrnes  was  director  of  War 
Mobilization  in  World  War  n  and  as 
deputy  military  governor  In  Germsmy 
when  Mr.  Byrnes  was  Secretary  of  State. 
His  remarks  yesterday  provided  a  keen 
insight  Into  the  wisdom  of  leadership 


provided  by  Governor  Byrnes  over  a  pub- 
lic career  of  nearly  a  half  century. 

Dr.  Graham  has  known  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Byrnes  since  bringing  his  first  crusade 
to  Columbia  25  years  ago,  during  Mr. 
Byrnes  term  as  Governor.  His  prayers 
and  his  tribute  yesterday  recounted  the 
religious  inspiration  which  guided  this 
great  man  and  the  principles  which  he 
practiced  in  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  their  words  about  Gov- 
ernor Byrnes  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
true  greatness  of  his  life  and  service  and 
the  source  of  his  convictions  and 
strengths. 

These  words  are  an  inspiration  for  all 
of  us,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayers 
and  tributes  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pbatebs  and  Tbibttte  by  the  Revebend  Billy 

Graham  at  Eulogy  por  James  P.  Byrnes, 

State  House,  Columbia,  S.C,  April  12, 1972 

invocation 
Shall  we  pray:  Our  Father  and  our  God, 
we  thank  Thee  that  In  the  generations  of 
American  history  Thou  has  seen  fit  to  raise 
up  men  that  exemplified  all  that  was  best  In 
America  to  lead  us  In  times  of  peace  and  In 
times  of  war  and  we  thank  Thee  for  the  life 
of  the  one  that  we  come  to  pay  tribute  and 
to  honor  today.  We  thank  Thee  that  this  man 
with  his  integrity,  his  sense  of  honor,  and 
his  deep  religious  faith  was  one  of  those 
men  that  Thou  didst  choose  to  lead  America 
in  times  of  crisis,  but  he  never  forgot  the 
soil  from  which  he  came  and  the  people  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much — the  people  of  South 
Carolina.  We  thank  Thee  for  his  memory  to- 
day. He  was  a  part  of  aU  of  our  lives,  and 
we  pray  that  we  may  remember  him  by  ac- 
cepting the  torch  that  he  hands  to  us  today 
to  make  America  a  better  nation  and  South 
Carolina  a  better  state  because  both  are  bet- 
ter because  he  walked  here.  We  thank  Thee 
that  his  faith  went  beyond  his  life  because 
he  believed  In  the  future  life  and  the  Apostle 
Paul  said  "to  die  Is  gain"  and  we  know  that 
he  has  gained  and  that  he's  In  Heaven  be- 
cause of  the  personal  faith  that  he  had  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Lord,  Master  and  Savior, 
and  we  pray  that  his  life  will  challenge  us 
to  have  that  same  faith,  for  we  ask  it  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  liOrd.  Amen. 

REMARKS 

I  am  sure  that  every  person  here  could  pay 
a  tribute  to  this  man.  We  all  knew  him  in 
different  ways.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  a  young  preacher  came  to  Columbia  to 
hold  what  was  then  called  in  South  Caro- 
lina a  revival  meeting.  It  was  controversial. 
The  preacher  was  virtually  unknown  but  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Byrnes  cancelled  their  plans  for  a 
vacation  In  order  to  sit  on  the  platform  with 
that  young  preacher  to  add  his  name  and  his 
prestige  behind  what  he  believed  was  needed 
In  America — a  religious  renaissance.  That 
was  the  kind  of  man  he  was  and  that's  the 
kind  of  woman  he  had  at  his  side. 

BENEDICTION 

Shall  we  pray:  Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee 
again  for  what  this  man  meant  to  a  state, 
to  a  nation  and  to  a  world.  We  thank  Thee 
again  for  his  deep  and  abiding  religious  faith 
and  we  do  not  say  goodbye  to  him  today, 
but  we  say  "till  we  meet  again"  because  cer- 
tainly we  shall  see  him  again  In  that  City 
whose  streets  are  paved  with  gold  and,  now, 
unto  Him  who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  In  His  own  blood  and  hath  made  us 
Kings  and  Priests  imder  God,  to  Him  be  the 
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glory  and  the  dominion  and  the  power  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

Exn.ocY  BY  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay.  USA,  Rrr.. 
Columbia,  S.C.  April  12, 1972 

Dear  Friends,  all  of  us  are  here  today  to 
pay  our  last  respects  to  Justice  Bjrmes.  Many 
of  us  were  privUeged  to  have  known  him 
and  to  have  enjoyed  bis  friendship  beyond 
measure.  It  Is  not  a  day  to  be  sad.  He  and 
Mrs.  Byrnes  had  a  full  and  wonderful  life, 
and  m  their  long  years  together  they  won 
the  love  and  friendship  of  all  who  really 
knew  them.  Rather,  It  Is  a  day  In  which 
we,  his  friends,  remember  how  great  and 
enduring  was  his  capacity  for  friendship, 
and  bow  much  he  contributed  to  our  own 
lives. 

His  lifetime  of  service  to  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  needs  no  elaboration  here. 
He  held  every  major  political  office  which 
his  state  had  to  offer,  and  how  he  fulfilled 
the  responsibilities  of  these  offices  Is  best 
evidenced  by  the  love  and  affection  In  which 
he  was  held  by  the  people  of  his  state  and 
by  the  respect  shown  to  him  as  he  lay  In 
state  In  the  State  Capitol. 

Far  beyond  his  contributions  to  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  as  many  and  valuable  as 
they  were,  were  his  contributions  to  his 
country  and  to  the  world.  He  was  recognized 
as  an  outstanding  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  again  of  the  United 
States  Senate  before  he  became  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  When  the  problems  of 
war  confronted  our  country  and  the  Presi- 
dent asked  him  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Administration,  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
should  do  this  as  a  Justice  on  leave,  and  he 
resigned  from  the  Supreme  Court  because 
he  felt  that  he  could  contribute  more  to 
the  nation  In  war  by  taking  an  active  role 
In  government.  Soon  thereafter  he  became 
the  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  and  it 
was  in  this  capacity  that  President  Roosevelt 
delegated  to  him  full  responsibility  for  the 
domestic  front.  It  was  while  he  was  the  Di- 
rector of  War  Mobilization  that  I  became 
his  deputy  In  December,  1944,  and  so  quietly 
had  he  performed  his  offices  that  It  was 
only  then  that  I  realized  the  many  problems 
which  came  to  him  each  day  for  final  solu- 
tion, and  the  calm  and  objective  decisions 
which  he  made  to  maintain  our  economic 
stability  and  our  productive  power  while  we 
were  forced  to  wage  war  on  two  fronts.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  first  became 
deeply  involved  in  our  foreign  affairs,  al- 
most by  accident.  President  Roosevelt  wanted 
his  company  during  the  Yalta  Conference. 
There,  both  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  became  ill  and,  although  he  was  not 
even  a  delegate,  he  found  himself  an  active 
participant  In  the  Conference,  and  when  the 
President's  party  returned,  it  was  Mr.  Bsrmes 
who  was  designated  by  the  President  to  meet 
the  press  and  tell  them  of  the  results  of  the 
Yalta  Conference. 

Shortly  thereafter  President  Roosevelt  died, 
to  be  succeeded  by  President  Truman,  who 
asked  Mr.  Byrnes  to  return  to  Washington 
as  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  a  crucial  period 
for  American  foreign  policy,  for  we  were  still 
at  war  with  Japan,  our  troops  vyere  being 
rapidly  withdrawn  from  Europe,  and  even 
with  victory  over  Japan  the  demand  at 
home  for  the  return  of  our  soldiers  was  over- 
whelming. Underlying  this  demand  was  a 
more  fundamental  question:  Did  It  mean 
that  America  was  returning  to  Isolationism? 
And,  Indeed,  for  a  while  this  appeared  the 
trend.  Fortunately,  Secretary  Byrnes — with 
the  support  of  President  Truman — saw  Im- 
mediately that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
America  to  live  alone  and  that  even  a  partial 
return  to  Isolationism  would  be  a  serious 
threat  to  world  stability  and  to  lasting  peace. 


Recognizing  the  fact  that  most  of  east- 
em  Europe  was  either  In  Russian  hands  or 
dominated  by  the  threat  of  Russian  force, 
Mr.  Byrnes  believed  that  only  the  Immedi- 
ate conclusion  of  peace  treaties  with  the 
countries  of  eastern  Europe  would  make  It 
possible  for  democratic  regimes  to  be  es- 
tablished with  some  hope  of  success.  Al- 
though the  Interim  coalition  governments 
formed  under  these  peace  treaties  were  not 
to  survive,  there  was  no  other  way  short  of 
our  wUllngness  to  use  force  to  have  any 
chance  of  obtaining  democratic  governments 
In  these  'countries.  However,  his  determi- 
nation prevented  a  Communist  dominated 
government  In  Italy,  which  was  not  under 
the  Influence  of  Russian  arms,  and  In  Aus- 
tria, where  both  our  and  Russian  troops 
were  In  occupation.  The  extent  of  his  effort 
to  conclude  these  peace  treaties  can  best  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  his  travel  during 
this  period.  1945  found  him  In  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  for  Big  Three  meetings.  In  London 
for  the  Foreign  Ministers  Council,  and  In 
Moscow  for  a  Big  Three  meeting.  In  1946, 
he  was  In  London  for  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  in  Paris  for  a  Big  Four 
meeting,  and  again  In  Paris  for  the  Peace 
Conference. 

It  was  at  the  latter  conference  that  he 
became  convinced  of  Soviet  Intransigence 
and  determined  that  they  would  make  no 
further  gains  In  Europe.  It  was  there,  with 
the  consent  of  the  President,  he  agreed  to 
accept  an  Invitation  to  address  an  audience 
of  Americans  and  Germans  In  Stuttgart  to 
Include  the  four  Ministers  appointed  by 
Military  Government  as  chief  administrators 
of  the  four  German  states  In  the  American 
Zone  of  Occupation.  In  an  Impressive  set- 
ting. Justice  Byrnes  made  a  major-policy 
speech  of  tremendous  Import  to  Europe,  as 
It  meant  to  Europeans — as  It  did  to  me — 
that  the  United  States,  In  pledging  that  Its 
troops  would  continue  In  Europe  as  long  as 
the  troops  of  any  other  government  re- 
mained, had  renounced  isolationism.  I  think 
It  was  his  finest  ho\ir,  and  the  policy  which 
he  announced  then  Is  still  our  basic  policy. 
We  had  taken  a  major  step  to  accepting  the 
leadership  of  the  free  world,  later  to  result 
in  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  the  utlmate  es- 
tablishment of  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment. 

Following  this  speech.  Justice  Byrnes  met 
for  lunch  with  our  own  military  and  State 
Department  personnel  and  with  German  offi- 
cials holding  office  vinder  Military  Govern- 
ment. It  was  the  first  such  meeting  with 
Germans  and  marked  the  beginning  of  our 
realization  that  the  rehabilitation  and  resto- 
ration of  Weetem  Germany  was  essential  to 
prevent  a  vacuum  In  central  Europe  which 
could  lead  only  to  economic  and  political 
disaster  throughout  Europe.  Following  this 
luncheon,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Byrnes,  Sen- 
ators Vanderberg  and  Connally,  who  were 
members  ot  our  delegation  In  Paris,  and  their 
wives,  we  left  Stuttgart  by  train  for  a  quiet 
weekend  In  Bavaria.  This  was  still  a  land  of 
occupation  and  the  scars  of  war  were  evident 
everywhere,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we 
had  taken  every  measure  we  knew  how  to 
take  to  Insure  the  safety  of  this  train  and 
Its  passengers.  Our  distinguished  guests  had 
gone  to  their  staterooms  for  a  brief  rest  when, 
suddenly,  I  realized  the  train  had  stopped, 
and  in  looking  out  the  window  the  absence 
of  American  troops  on  guard  quickly  told  me 
this  was  not  a  scheduled  stop.  With  some 
oonoem  I  rushed  from  my  stateroom,  only  to 
find  Justice  Byrnes  standing  on  the  back 
platform  where  several  hundred  German 
conunuters  had  already  gathered  and  were 
pushing  and  shoving  each  other  aside  In 
their  eagerness  to  obtain  his  autograph.  I 
could  not  help  but  refiect  how  quickly  a  de- 


feated enemy  had  recognized  the  magnani- 
mity and  good  will  of  this  American  states- 
man. 

In  all  the  conferences  which  I  attended 
with  him,  and  In  which  he  headed  the 
American  delegation,  I  was  always  Impressed 
with  the  respect  which  he  gained  from  the 
statesmen  of  other  countries — with  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden,  and  on  their  depar- 
ture with  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevln,  with 
Mr.  Bldault.  and  Indeed  with  Mr.  Molotov 
and  Mr.  Vj^shlnsky.  I  was  astounded  at  his 
ability  to  meet  the  challenges  and  even  the 
Insiilts  from  the  Soviet  representatives  effec- 
tively and  yet  to  avoid  rancor  and  bitterness, 
even  when  It  was  moeft  difficult  not  to  be 
angry.  Yet,  he  was  a  respected  world  leader 
among  world  leaders,  recognized  as  a  man  of 
good  will  representing  a  powerful  country 
and  Intent  that  Its  power  be  used  only  In  the 
Interests  of  peace  and  freedom.  Yet,  even 
during  these  trying  days,  he  managed  to  im- 
prove the  Foreign  Service  as  a  career  service 
by  aeciuUng  the  enactment  of  leigslation 
which  had  been  pending  before  the  Congress 
for  some  time. 

Of  course,  there  are  too  many  highlights 
In  his  career  for  but  one  or  two  to  be  men- 
tioned. However,  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the 
happiest  occasions  that  I  ever  remember  be- 
ing with  him  was  following  his  Inauguration 
as  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  great 
joy  he  took  In  this  opportunity  to  serve  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  Nevertheless,  his  im- 
pressive record  of  public  service  does  not  do 
full  justice  to  the  measure  of  this  man  to 
whom  Senators,  Representatives,  Cabinet 
Members  and  Heads  of  State  came  with  their 
problems  to  seek  his  advice  and  counsel. 
Never  sparing  of  himself,  he  was  always 
available,  and  they  knew  that  whatever  they 
talked  about  with  him  would  forever  re- 
main confidential  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Serving  as  his  deputy  In  War  Mobiliza- 
tion, and  as  Deputy  Military  Governor  of 
Germany  during  the  period  in  which  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  I  learned  far  more  than 
I  ever  learned  elsewhere.  Someone  once  asked 
me,  after  I  became  Military  Governor,  If  I 
had  had  any  real  experience  In  government, 
and  my  reply  was:  "A  post  graduate  course 
in  four  months  under  Justice  Byrnes." 

During  the  period  In  which  I  was  his  dep- 
uty It  was  bis  practice  to  hold  a  small  staff 
conference  every  evening  at  6  o'clock,  at 
which  time  we  would  disciiss  the  efforts  of 
the  day.  Usually,  there  were  present  besides 
myself  Don,  now  Judge  Russell;  Walter 
Brown;  Fred  Searls,  now  gone;  and  some- 
times our  counsel,  Ben  Cohen.  In  the  outer 
room.  Miss  Cassie  Connor,  also  gone,  pro- 
tected the  privacy  of  our  meetings.  We  were 
a  part  of  his  family  and  the  warmth  of  his 
affection  still  binds  us  together.  When  I 
speak  of  him.  I  know  I  speak  for  them  too. 
It  was  In  these  conferences  that  his  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  were  at  their  best.  Justice 
Byrnes  enjoyed  these  conferences  just,  in- 
deed, as  he  enjoyed  life.  Prodigious  worker 
as  he  was,  he  did  not  believe  that  life  con- 
sisted only  in  work,  but  that  it  also  had  to 
Include  some  time  to  meet  and  be  with 
friends.  To  spend  an  evening  with  him  and 
Mrs.  Byrnes  was  ever  an  experience  to  be  re- 
membered and  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  full. 
Their  home,  wherever  it  was,  was  filled  with 
song  and  music  and  reminiscences  and  with 
their  love  for  each  other,  which  overflowed 
to  embrace  their  friends. 

With  a  quick  and  ready  wit,  he  loved  good 
company,  good  conversation,  song,  laughter 
and  fun.  Although,  as  all  men  in  public  life 
must,  he  had  to  disagree  at  times  with  the 
policies  and  views  of  others.  I  have  never 
heard  him  utter  a  cruel  or  vindictive  word 
about  anyone.  Once  he  said  to  me:  "I  am 
often  called  a  compromiser  and.  Indeed,  I 
must  be,  for  politics  is  the  art  of  compromise. 
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However,  I  always  compromlae  In  the  right  di- 
rection and  sometimes  It  takes  two  or  three 
compromises  to  reach  my  original  goals.  There 
are  more  ways  than  one  to  gain  a  final  vic- 
tory, and  a  politician  who  does  not  recognize 
this  can  never  become  a  statesman." 

Once,  when  I  was  Military  Oovemor,  there 
was  a  movement  made  to  replace  me  shortly 
after  Justice  Byrnes  htid  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  State.  Not  wanting  his  111  will,  the  proposal 
was  conveyed  to  him,  and  his  Immediate  reply 
was:  "Attempt  It  and  I  will  flght  you  all  the 
way."  The  attempt  was  not  made.  It  was  years 
later  when  I  heard  of  this,  and  you  may  be 
sure  It  was  not  from  Justice  Byrnes. 

How  can  we  express  our  feelings  for  a  man 
like  this,  other  than  to  say  we  loved  him. 
Above  and  beyond  his  many  accomplishments 
was  the  one  thing  which  none  of  us  will  ever 
forget — his  capacity  for  true  friendship,  for 
love  of  his  fellow  man.  Of  course,  the  Byrnes 
Scholars  are  one  evidence  of  his  concern  for 
others.  He  met  with  the  great  and  with  the 
humble,  and  was  at  home  with  both.  His 
warm  compassion,  his  deep  and  abiding 
loysUty,  and  his  faith  in  America  and  its  peo- 
ple were  ever  Inspiring. 

There  are  only  a  few — a  very  few — in  a 
world  of  many  people  who  can  by  virtue  of 
both  character  and  achievement  be  called 
great.  Justice  Byrnes  was  such  a  man.  But  of 
the  few  who  are  recognized  as  great,  there  are 
an  even  smaller  number  who  are  both  great 
and  good.  Justice  Byrnes  was  also  a  good 
man. 

South  Carolina  can  be  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  this  great  and  good  man 
to  the  state  and  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation 
can  be  proud  of  the  contribution  which  he 
made  to  preserve  the  free  world  and  in  work- 
ing for  peace  among  nations.  We  share  this 
pride  while  we  are  ever  grateful  for  the  addi- 
tional privilege  of  having  known  and  loved 
Mrs.  Byrnes  and  Justice  Byrnes.  May  God  be 
with  us  all. 


GENOCIDE:  VIOLENCE  BREEDS 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  oflQce  was  visited  by  a  member 
of  the  Bangladesh  Information  Agency. 
There  was  some  concern  in  regard  to  a 
recent  Record  statement  of  mine  on 
Bengali  mistreatment  of  the  Biharls.  I 
was  informed  that  although  during  the 
first  few  days  of  independence  for  B£in- 
gladesh  there  were  some  unfortunate 
acts  of  violence,  they  were  hardly  com- 
parable to  the  brutality  used  by  the  West 
Pakistanis  during  their  occupation  of 
the  East. 

I  have  no  dispute  with  the  Bengali 
argimient.  News  accounts  at  the  time 
vividly  depicted  the  bloody  suppression 
of  the  East  and  the  acts  of  atrocity  that 
became  commonplace.  Yet,  the  fact  that 
violence  and  brutality  are  the  inevitable 
components  of  war  is  not  a  justification 
for  further  acts  of  this  sort. 

War  teaches  us  nothing  new  but 
rather  reaffirmed  the  old  and  tired  truth 
that  violence  breeds  violence.  Those  who 
are  mercilessly  suppressed  shall  show  no 
mercy  when  fortunes  have  changed. 
Vengeance  strikes  with  a  passion. 

Such  was  the  case  In  Bangladesh.  The 
Pakistani  troops  certainly  committed 
countless  acts  of  needless  brutality,  and 
when  vanquished,  Pakistanti  sympathiz- 
ers felt  the  wrath  of  the  bloodied  Ben- 
galis. There  is  no  finger  assigning  guilt 


or  innocent.  But  neither  is  either  side 
absolved  of  the  responsibility  for  un- 
provoked acts  of  violence. 

The  recent  confrontation  on  the  Asian 
subcontinent  indicates  that  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  international  agreements  which  res- 
olutely condemn  acts  of  violence.  Al- 
though the  treaty  for  the  prevention  and 
punislunent  of  genocide  was  not  appli- 
cable in  the  Pakistan  crisis,  it  does  rep- 
resent a  declaration  of  international 
moral  opposition  to  genocide  specifically, 
and  violence  in  general.  Such  a  declara- 
tion is  long  overdue,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  swiftly  ratify  the  genocide 
treaty. 

THREAT  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  testimony  yesterday  by  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  Kleindienst  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  which  rep- 
resents a  blatant  admission  by  this  ad- 
ministration that  it  will  countenance 
chaos  in  the  school  districts  of  the  South 
in  exchange  for  political  gains  next  fall. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Kleindienst  is 
noteworthy  first  in  what  it  admits  and 
second  in  what  it  omits. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  acknowledged  to  the 
committee  that  the  President's  proposed 
legislation  will  permit  every  school 
district  which  has  desegregated  unwill- 
ingly to  file  for  reopening. 

That  admission  represents  the  frantic 
scrambling  of  the  administration  to  meet 
southern  objections  that  the  moratorium 
on  busing  he  has  proposed  would  only 
affect  northern  school  districts  and 
would  not  affect  a  single  existing  busing 
order  in  the  South. 

Now  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
comes  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  argue  that  while  the  moratori- 
um will  not  apply  to  them,  southern  dis- 
tricts imder  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity Act  could  all  ask  the  courts 
to  reopen  their  cases. 

But  what  he  forgot  to  mention — and 
what  Secretary  of  HeaJth,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Elliot  Richardson  already 
has  Eidmltted — is  that  all  but  100  of  those 
districts  would  lose. 

Secretary  Richardson  testified  3  weeks 
ago  to  the  Senate  Education  Subcommit- 
tee that  only  100  districts  had  any  chance 
of  having  the  courts  decide  in  their  favor 
under  the  Nixon  administration  pro- 
posals— in  the  dubious  eventuality  that 
the  proposals  are  declared  constitutional. 

That  is  the  pity  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
administration  proposals.  Because  they 
would  combine  to  undo  every  local  agree- 
ment in  the  South  for  ending  dual  school 
systems.  To  all  those  decent  and  con- 
cerned parents,  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators of  southern  districts  who  have 
agreed  on  compliance  with  the  law,  cmd 
better  education  for  both  black  and  white 
children,  these  proposals  by  the  adminis- 
tration open  the  way  to  endless  discord 
and  frustration. 

Because,  as  Mr.  EQeindienst  stated  they 
permit  every  one  of  those  districts  to 
demand  new  hearings  but  in  all  but  a 


mere  fraction  of  the  school  districts,  that 
hope  is  illusory.  It  is  a  fraud  that  Is  being 
perpetrated  and  it  is  a  fraud  that  will 
make  it  more  difficiilt  for  these  schools  to 
get  on  with  the  Job  of  education. 

And  it  is  even  made  more  illusory  by 
the  recognition  by  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  that  the  proposals  carry  the 
most  basic  challenges  to  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  government  in  this  land, 
challenges  which  are  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality. 

Thus,  the  impact  of  these  proposals  Is 
merely  to  gain  time,  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  action,  to  obtain  the  political 
benefit  of  fervent  declarations  against 
a  myth  of  "forced  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance,"  with  the  result  being  disruption 
of  the  process  of  education  throughout 
the  land. 

DEATH    OP    FORMER    GOV.    JOHN 
STEWART  BATTLE  OP  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  former  Gov.  John  Stewart  Battle  of 
Virginia,  has  ended  the  career  of  one  of 
my  State's  most  distinguished  public 
servants.  Governor  Battle,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  was  my  good  friend  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  man  who  gave  calm  and 
sensible  leadership  to  Virginia  during 
trying  times.  He  was  a  gentlemtin  of 
charm — kind  and  thoughtful  with  an 
Impressive  dignity.  He  was  a  man  of 
honor. 

Now,  after  a  long  illness.  Governor 
Battle  has  passed  away  to  take  his  place 
in  the  pantheon  of  the  great  men  of 
Virginia.  On  Monday,  John  Battle  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  Jefferson's 
Monticello  and  overlooking  his  beloved 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  Virginia. 
•Rie  newspapers  of  Virginia  have  come 
forth  with  a  series  of  editorials  that  note 
the  great  loss  to  the  State,  and  their 
praise  of  Governor  Battle  as  a  man  and 
as  a  public  servant  bespeak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  minions  of  the  State  which 
he  so  nobly  served. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  from  the  Roanoke 
Times,  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
the  Newport  News  Daily  Press,  the  Rich- 
mond News  Leader,  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Star,  and  the  Virginian-Pilot  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[From  the  Roajioke  Times,  Apr.  11,  1972] 
John  S.  Battix 

Former  Virginia  Gov.  John  Stewart  Battle, 
who  died  Simday  at  age  81,  is  remembered 
most  for  a  massive  InfviBlon  of  funds  Into 
public  education  during  his  term,  1950- 
1954.  There  is  more  to  the  story  than  that. 
Governor  Battle  might  also  be  remembered 
as  the  candidate  who  fought  o9  one  of  the 
strongest  challenges  to  the  Byrd  Democratic 
Organization  in  1949 — a  challenge  posed  by 
Francis  Pickens  MlUer. 

Mr.  Miller's  advocacy  of  more  money  for 
schools  was  winning  him  prospects  In  the 
restless  post-war  years  when  the  Byrd  peo- 
ple, exercising  their  peculiar  genius  for  find- 
ing money  when  It  had  to  be  found,  came 
up  with  the  bidden  treas\ire  which  was 
promptly    pledged    by    campaigner    Battle. 
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Even  at  that.  Colonel  Miller  might  have  won 
had  noit  a  Republican  of  standing  advised 
Republicans  to  enter  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary, which  they  probably  did. 

Those  days  seem  to  be  long,  long  ago,  yet 
there  Is  continuity  with  them.  One  of  Gov- 
ernor Battle's  sons,  William  C.  Battle,  would 
have  become  governor  with  a  little  luck — or, 
more  accurately,  with  a  little  of  that  party 
loyalty  organization  opponents  used  to  brag 
about.  If  be  had  won,  who  would  be  at  the 
Capitol  with  him  today?  None  other  than  a 
son  of  Francis  Pickens  Miller,  Virginia's  pres- 
ent able  Attorney  General,  Andrew  Pickens 
Miller.  A  poet  would  have  liked  that,  par- 
ticularly If  he  were  a  just  poet. 

Governor  Battle  was  a  man  of  Integrity, 
character  and  sincerity.  The  latter  charac- 
teristic enabled  him — slnglehanded.  It 
seemed  at  the  time — ^to  turn  around  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1952  and 
persuade  It  to  seat  the  Virginia  and  other 
Southern  delegations  without  a  loyalty  oath 
then  regarded  as  degrading.  These  historical 
remunerations  were  not  In  the  minds  of 
those  who  attended  the  funeral  service  yes- 
terday In  Charlottesville.  They  remembered 
a  good  man  and  an  excellent  governor. 


[From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 
Apr.  11,  1972] 

John  S.  Battle 

Former  Governor  John  Stewart  Battle, 
burled  yesterday  In  Charlottesville,  sym- 
bolized the  dignified  and  quietly  competent 
leadership  that  flourished  in  Virginia  under 
the  Democratic  party's  conservative  Byrd  or- 
ganization, leadership  that  could  respect  tra- 
dition without  worshipping  the  status  quo 
and  encourage  Innovation  without  promot- 
ing social  upheaval. 

Even  in  the  most  heated  times.  Gov.  Bat- 
tle— courtly,  tall  and  ruggedly  handsome — 
remained  a  monument  to  calm.  In  the  tight 
gubernatorial  race  of  1949,  Battle's  demeanor 
contrasted  favorably  with  the  red-faced  ora- 
tory often  heard  on  the  hustings.  Diirlng 
Virginia's  massive  resistance  to  school  inte- 
gration, John  Battle  never  once  stooped  to 
racial  slander.  In  the  emotionally  charged 
Democratic  national  convention  of  1952,  the 
then  Governor  Battle  delivered  a  speech  that 
was  a  masterpiece  of  composed  thinking. 

Many  considered  that  speech  to  be  Gov. 
Battle's  finest  hour.  The  convention  had 
threatened  to  eject  the  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Louisiana  delegations  for  their  re- 
fusal to  sign  a  controversial  loyalty  oath  to 
support  In  advance  all  Its  actions  and  nomi- 
nees. Said  Gov.  Battle  In  opposing  the  oath: 
"We  are  simply  reserving  to  ourselves  the 
freedom  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson — 
In  whoee  county  I  happen  to  live — the  great 
patron  saint  of  this  party  .  .  .  who  believed 
In  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, and  we  are  not  going  to  sign  any  oath 
which  win  abridge  that  freedom  which  we 
claim  tar  ourselves  and  believe  you  would 
like  for  yourselves."  The  convention,  visibly 
moved  by  Gov.  Battle's  utterances,  voted  to 
seat  the  Virginia  delegation,  and  the  loyalty 
oath  remained  unsigned. 

Within  the  spectrum  of  the  Byrd  organiza- 
tion's leadership.  Gov.  Battle  wa6  a  moderate. 
At  election  time,  he  supported  Democratic 
presidential  nominees,  such  as  Adlal  Steven- 
son and  John  Kennedy,  while  his  more  con- 
servative friends  remained  scrupulously 
silent.  Throughout  the  massive  resistance, 
Battle  was  a  firm  believer  in  public  schools 
and  opposed  closing  them  to  prevent  integra- 
tion. Finally,  Gov.  Battle  was  able  to  perceive 
one  of  the  Byrd  organization's  most  serious 
shortcomings:  "that  it  has  treated  Its 
younger  men  horribly." 
As  Virginia's  chief  executive  (1950-1954). 


Gov.  Battle's  most  significant  achievement 
was  to  push  through  an  appropriation  of  an 
extra  $75  million  for  school  construction. 
Known  as  the  Battle  plan,  these  funds,  which 
tor  the  first  time  went  to  localities  without 
strings  attached,  provided  the  Impetus  for 
tihe  building  of  400  new  sohoc^s  tor  Virginia, 
the  renovation  of  500  more. 

The  most  cuigulshed  moment  of  Gov. 
Battle's  administration  Involved  the  "Mar- 
tinsville Seven" — ceven  Negro  men  sentenced 
to  death  for  the  rape-assault  of  a  Martins- 
ville white  woman.  Their  pleas  for  executive 
clemency  found  the  Governor  torn  between 
the  compassion  for  those  awaiting  the  death 
sentence  and  his  desire  that  justice  be  done. 
"I  tried,"  he  said,  "to  flg\ire  out  a  way  to 
keep  a  couple  of  those  yoimger  men  from 
being  electrocuted.  But  they  were  as  guilty 
as  the  rest."  The  law  had  spoken;  there  had 
been  judicial  review  all  the  way  to  the  V£. 
Supreme  Court.  I  could  not  Intervene,  I  did 
not  Intervene  .  .  .  I've  slept  with  a  clear  con- 
science; the  law  bad  spoken." 

Virglnianfi  will  miss  him.  One  remembers 
his  eyes,  full  of  warm  humor,  with  the  droop- 
ing eyelids  which  cartoonists  made  so  much 
of  and  which  he  himself  laughed  off  as  a 
"family  Idiosyncracy."  One  remembers,  also, 
the  basic  human  tolerance  which  st(^H>^ 
him  from  extremist  rantlngs,  either  right  or 
left.  Finally  one  rementbeTS  John  Battle  lor 
his  "Intangibles"— his  quiet  integrity,  his 
humane  statesmanship,  his  healing  and  con- 
ciliatory eloquence,  and  his  profound  faith 
In  and  affection  for  his  fellow  man. 


[From  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Dally  Press, 
Apr.  11,  1972] 

John  Stewart  Battle 

Of  John  Stewart  Battle  It  can  truly  be 
said  that  his  stature  as  a  man  and  as  a 
public  servant  should  stand  the  test  of  time. 
Already  nearly  18  years  have  passed  since 
he  left  public  life,  and  those  years  have  seen 
John  Battle  grow  In  the  regard  of  his  fel- 
low-Virginians, even  beyond  the  height 
reached  as  one  of  the  Commonwealth's  best 
governors. 

Governor  Battle's  record  of  accomplish- 
ment speaks  for  Itself,  not  only  in  Rich- 
mond but  diu-lng  many  years  as  a  superior 
state  legislator.  His  most  lasting  contribu- 
tion was  in  public  education,  with  a  pro- 
gram whereby  construction  of  new  schools 
received,  for  the  first  time,  a  top  priority 
in  allocation  of  fvmds.  The  Battle  School 
Plan  was  the  fovmdatlon  stone  on  which 
Virginia  has  since  then  been  building,  an  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  that.  If  further  de- 
layed, wovUd  have  led  to  the  most  serious 
consequences.  And  advances  were  made  un- 
der Governor  Battle's  leadership  In  other 
vital  areas  of  public  services  as  well. 

Responsibility  was  above  all  else,  what 
John  Battle  represented;  it  was  the  key  note 
of  his  administration  as  governor  and  was 
typical  of  every  aspect  of  his  long  life.  He 
was  flexible  too  when  his  principles  and  the 
occasion  merged  in  demanding  It,  and  no  one 
ever  questioned  his  Integrity. 

Governor  Battle  entered  the  national  lime- 
light In  the  1952  Democratic  convention, 
when  he  stood  forth  successfully  as  leader 
of  the  Virginia  drtegation  to  prevent  im- 
position of  a  loyalty  oath  that  would  have 
split  the  party  apart.  Few  who  witnessed 
that  convention,  in  person  or  on  television, 
can  have  forgotten  his  eloquent  plea  on  that 
occasion  In  behalf  of  the  principles  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

That  Governor  Battle  was  also  a  courtly 
gentlepian,  as  beloved  as  he  was  respected, 
makes  his  passing  the  more  to  be  mourned. 
Hopefully  there  will  never  be  a  time  when 
such  men  are  denied  the  c^portunlty  to  of- 


fer   the    best    of    public    service    to    the 
electorate. 


(From  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  Apr.  10, 
1972]  ^ 

John  Sttwabt  Battle 

In  the  great  hall  reserved  for  noble  men, 
they  have  been  holding  a  prominent  place  for 
John  Stewart  Battle.  He  died  early  yesterday 
at  81 — the  ultimate  loser  In  an  unequal  battle 
that  no  one  ever  wins.  But  in  almost  every- 
thing that  he  undertook,  he  prevailed.  Tet  he 
nourished  an  abiding  ability  to  prevail  with 
goodness  and  grace.  Reminiscing  several  years 
ago,  he  said  that  of  aU  the  nation's  politi- 
cians, he  admired  Woodrow  Wilson  most: 
Wilson — he  said — had  "humor,  integrity,  and 
intelligence."  John  Battle  might  have  been 
describing  himself. 

A  moderate  conservative  who  had  served 
20  years  In  Virginia's  General  Assembly,  he 
emerged  victorious  from  a  tough  and  some- 
times mean  Democratic  primary,  and  went 
on  to  become  Governor  of  Virginia  from 
1950  to  1954.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  Virginia  politics :  Since  the  guber- 
natorial race  won  by  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr.,  John 
Battle  was  the  first  gubernatorial  candidate 
of  the  organization  to  encounter  significant 
Uberal  opposition.  Politically,  the  election  of 
1949  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  con- 
servative dominance  In  Virginia  politics. 

Perhaps  the  essential  long-term  achieve- 
ment of  his  administration  was  the  allo- 
cation— for  the  first  time — of  direct  State  aid 
to  the  localities  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic schools.  In  four  years,  $75  million  went  to 
the  localities  for  that  ptupose:  The  money 
built  or  renovated  900  schools.  It  was  a  mam- 
moth achievement. 

But  John  Battle  probably  will  be  remem- 
bered longest  for  a  speech  he  gave  July  24, 
1952,  at  the  Democratic  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. The  delegations  from  Virginia  and  two 
other  Southern  States  were  being  denied  ac- 
creditation to  the  convention  because  they 
refused  to  sign  the  Democratic  loyalty  oath. 
A  credentials  flght  raged  until  Governor 
Battle,  chairman  of  the  Virginia  delegation, 
rose  to  address  the  delegates  from  a  jammed 
convention  aisle.  There  he  stood — roughly 
handsome,  his  face  a  collection  of  Blue 
Ridge  crags,  his  eagle  eyes  peering  sharply 
from  behind  those  famous  droopy  lids.  He 
stood  defiantly,  uncompromisingly,  unswerv- 
ingly on  his  concept  of  personal  honor;  In  an 
older  day,  seconds  would  have  been  called, 
and  pistols  would  have  been  made  ready  for 
a  dawn  engagement  under  the  oaks. 

Governor  Battle  said  his  delegation  would 
not  pledge  Itself  to  candidates  and  doctrines 
that  it  could  not  accept.  Here  was  a  Virginian 
speaking  extemporaneously  of  a  Virginian's 
standard  of  honor.  With  the  sheer  eloquence 
of  his  voice  and  the  manifest  strength  of  his 
character,  he  captured  an  unruly  and  hostile 
audience.  The  next  day,  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation was  seated.  "We  can  go  back  to  Vir- 
ginia with  our  heads  up  in  good  conscience," 
he  told  the  Virginia  delegation.  For  his  part, 
the  Governor  went  back  to  Virginia  and  ulti- 
mately supported  Adlal  Stevenson. 

Honor  Is  an  intangible  thing,  and  in  poli- 
tics honor  is  little  known.  John  Battle  be- 
came a  suddenly  national  figure  to  a  genera- 
tion that  still  understood  a  Virginian's  con- 
cept of  honor.  Virginia  grieves  his  death. 
Throughout  his  life,  he  did  what  he  had  to 
do:  He  did  it  superbly,  he  did  It  with  dig- 
nity. He  knew  no  compromise  with  intel- 
lectual Integrity.  He  exempUfled  all  that  was 
human  in  Virginia,  all  that  was  fine,  all  that 
was  good.  Now  he  U  gone.  But  hU  example 
lives.  It  persists  In  his  State's  new  day,  and — 
as  he  did — it  prevails. 
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[Prom  the  Norfolk  Ledger  Star,  Apr.  10,  1972] 
John  Battle  and  James  Btbnks 
John  S.  Battle  and  James  F.  Byrnes,  dis- 
tinguished Americans  whose  deaths  came 
coincldentally  on  the  same  day — Sunday — 
had  much  In  common,  though  they  were 
linked  In  no  significantly  direct  way. 

Both  were  Southerners,  both  were  former 
governors  of  the  states  where  they  made  their 
homes,  both  were  courtly  In  bearing  and  at- 
titude. Each  wrote  an  Important  record  of 
accomplishment  and  achieved  eminence  be- 
yond hLs  region.  Each  had  strong  ties  to  the 
traditions  of  the  South,  but  without  being 
hamstrung  by  the  past;  there  was  great 
breadth  and  progresslveness  In  both  men.  It 
was  the  courses  of  their  lives  which  were 
quite  different. 

Though  born  In  New  Bern,  N.C.,  Mr.  Battle 
Imbedded  himself  deeply  in  Virginia  life  and 
was  responsible  for  great  strides  In  this 
state's  advancement.  This  was  most  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  area  of  education,  where 
a  vast  construction  program,  undertaken  at 
his  urging  as  governor,  became  well  known 
through  the  designation  "Battle  funds." 
While  governor  and  earlier  In  his  legislative 
role.  Mr.  Battle,  overall,  gave  this  state  the 
best  kind  of  solid,  yet  forward-looking  leader- 
ship. 

His  reputation  outside  the  state  derived 
from  a  quiet  force  and  Integrity,  combined 
with  that  dignity  of  manner  which  led  to 
those  descriptions  of  him  as  most  people's 
Idea  of  a  Virginia  governor.  This  force  was 
displayed  dramatically  at  the  1952  Demo- 
cratic convention,  when  a  few  words  from 
him  turned  aside  an  effort  to  Impose  a  loyalty 
pledge  on  the  delegations. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  of  course,  attained  an  even 
larger  degree  of  national — and  Interna- 
tional— recognition  owing  to  circumstances 
and  a  different  set  of  talents.  As  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  for  a  short  time,  then  a 
Roosevelt  appointee  In  crucial  Jobs  relating 
to  the  war  effort,  and  ultimately  as  secretary 
of  state  and  United  Nations  delegate,  he  was 
very  much  in  the  forefront  of  momentous 
events,  building  on  a  national  career  earlier 
as  representative  and  senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Byrnes  moved  easily  at  all  these  levels. 
a  man  of  candid  Judgments  as  well  as  large 
skills.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
that  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  could  not 
forever  be  a  matter  of  unremitting  hostility. 
Comparing  Russia  to  an  unpleasant  neigh- 
bor, he  said,  "You  don't  get  a  gun  and  de- 
clare war  on  your  neighbor.  You  finally  take 
him  to  court  and  you  continue  to  pray  that 
he  will  mend  his  ways." 

Each  of  these  men,  in  somewhat  divergent 
ways,  gave  to  his  section  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  of  it  a  fine  blend  of 
restraint  and  imagination.  There  was 
statesmanship  and  true  substance  In  their 
long  lives.  They  made  themselves  a  proud, 
constructive  part  of  history. 

(From  the  Norfolk  Vlrglnlan-Pllot.  Apr.  11 
1972] 

John  S.  Battle 
Governor  John  S.  Battle's  Administration, 
together  with  those  of  Governors  Darden  and 
Tuck,  formed  the  Democratic  Organization's 
golden  age  before  It  lost  its  grip,  and.  more 
telling,  its  vision.  As  was  true  with  his  two 
predecessors,  Mr.  Battle  had  a  streak  of  in- 
dependence that  showed  especially  In  his 
support  of  Democratic  Presidential  candi- 
dates. When  other  leaders  withdrew  with  the 
boss.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Into  golden 
silence  or  whispered  their  "support  of  the 
Democratic  nominees"  without  naming 
them,  Mr.  Battle,  a  straight-ticket  Demo- 
crat, spoke  clearly  and  emphatically.  Indeed, 
his  speeches  to  the  1952  Democratic  conven- 


tion helped  prevent  the  party's  splitting  be- 
fore Adlal  Stevenson  could  begin  campaign- 
ing. And  in  1960,  Introducing  and  commend- 
ing John  F.  Kennedy,  he  quieted  a  restless 
crowd  In  Roanoke  by  crying,  "Do  you  think 
that  as  the  shadows  lengthen  I  would  de- 
ceive you?" 

At  his  death  this  week  Virginians  re- 
marked that  gray-haired,  craggy-featured 
Mr.  Battle  looked  like  a  Governor,  the  Im- 
plication being  that,  unlike  some  others,  he 
acted  like  one  as  well;  but  not  until  his 
term's  second  half  did  he  Impress  himself  so 
vividly  on  their  imaginations. 

During  the  1949  fovir-way  primary  cam- 
paign for  Governor,  the  tall,  sleepy-eyed 
Senator  from  Albemarle  nearly  drove  Sena- 
tor Byrd  to  distraction  by  rambling  at  his 
own  pace  against  energetic,  progressive- 
minded  Francis  Pickens  Miller.  But  Senator 
Battle — Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  sponsor  of  bills  for  unemployment 
compensation,  a  probation  and  parole  sys- 
tem, and  abolition  of  the  fee  system  for 
sheriffs — proved  a  credible,  forceful  candi- 
date. He  won  the  primary  with  43  per  cent 
of  the  vote  to  Mr.  Miller's  35  per  cent,  Horace 
Edwards'  15  per  cent,  and  Remmle  Arnold's 
7  per  cent,  and  then  In  November  defeated 
Republican  Walter  Johnson  nearly  3  to  1. 

His  program  recorded  modest  gains  at  sev- 
eral points  and  a  bold  advance  In  public  edu- 
cation by  Issuing  $75  million  to  localities 
for  construction  of  schools. 

In  1952  he  came  into  national  prominence 
at  the  Chicago  convention.  The  Virginia  dele- 
gates were  ready  to  walk  out  rather  than  sign 
a  loyalty  oath  and  the  party's  liberal  wing 
was  inclined  to  throw  them  out.  Governor 
Battle,  Jaw  outthrust,  made  his  way  through 
the  tumult  to  the  rostrum.  The  shadowy- 
eyed  face,  the  resonant  drawl,  and  the  rea- 
soned tone — "We  are  simply  reserving  to  our- 
selves the  freedom  enunciated  by  Thomas 
Jefferson" — persuaded  the  convention  to 
admit  Virginia  to  full  participation  and  then 
to  take  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana 
after  his  second  plea:  "I  want  to  tell  you 
that  when  I  am  at  home  and  look  out  on 
the  eastern  hills  at  the  suiu-ise,  I  can  see  the 
glistening  rays  of  the  rising  sun  reflected 
from  the  shrine  of  our  patron  saint.  Is  there 
any  reason  I  should  not  be  heard  In  this 
Democratic  convention?  ...  I  shall  never 
betray  your  confidence." 

The  trust  he  inspired  enabled  him  to  help 
settle  differences  on  the  national  scene — 
burying  the  loyalty  oath  In  1956  and  draft- 
ing a  civil  rights  plank  acceptable  to  North 
and  South — and  to  serve  Virginia  with  dis- 
tinction. 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  for  May  contains  a 
four-part  series  on  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  The  series  was  written  in  connec- 
tion with  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
country's  first  national  park — the  com- 
memoration of  which  is  taking  place  this 
year. 

This  series  of  articles,  appearing  on 
pages  579-637,  poignantly  illustrates  the 
endless  natural  wonders  of  this  unique 
area  of  northwestern  Wyoming  which 
has  made  Yellowstone  one  of  the  major 
tourist  attractions  in  this  country. 

We  in  Wyoming  and  our  neighboring 
States  of  Montana  and  Idaho  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  live  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  park,  thereby  putting 
us  in  a  laetter  position  to  enjoy  its  many 
outstanding  qualities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  se- 


ries of  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yellowstone  at  100:  A  Walk  Thkouoh  the 

Wilderness — I 

(By  Karen  and  Derek  Craighead) 

A  footfall  awakens  me  in  my  sleeping  bag 
In  the  small  hours  of  a  starbrlght  August 
night.  FearfuUy  I  search  the  dark.  A  bulky 
hump-shouldered  animal  moves  ominously 
toward  me. 

We  are  camped  deep  in  grizzly  bear  coun- 
try, exploring  Yellowstone  National  Park's 
primeval  back  of  beyond.  My  brothers- 
Derek,  22,  and  John,  17 — and  I  have  spent 
many  summers  and  winters  roaming  this  un- 
inhabited wlldernees.  helping  our  father  and 
xmcle  on  wildlife  research  projects.  Attack  by 
grizzly,  we  know.  Is  very  imllkely.  But  It  can 
happen,  and  I  do  not  care  for  this  moment. 

Th&a.  I  hear  an  indignant  snort,  and  our 
visitor  ambles  up  the  trail.  I  see  him  better, 
silhouetted  on  the  ridge.  His  antlers  Uaiik 
out  the  stars  and  release  the  tension  In  me. 

"I'm  glad  it's  you,  Mr.  BvUl  Moose,"  I 
whisper,  and  drift  back  to  sleep. 

My  seven  companions  and  I  are  visitors 
here,  but  we  share  a  partnership  with  nature, 
and  a  curiosity  too.  Our  trek  alma  to  make  a 
wide  circuit  of  Yellowstone's  vast,  little- 
known  backcountry.  What  values  and  obli- 
gations, we  want  to  know,  does  this  great 
preserve  hold  for  today's  young  people.  Its 
Inheritors? 

At  dawn  I  rouse  to  the  crack  of  splintering 
wood;  Derek  Is  laying  the  breakfast  fire.  John 
walks  Into  camp  with  our  food,  cached  last 
night  several  hiindred  yards  away  as  part  of 
what  we  term  "bear  discipline."  The  other 
part  Is  to  sleep  under  a  good  climbing  tree. 

"Did  you  see  the  mooee  last  night?"  I 
ask. 

My  brothers  laugh.  They  lead  me  and  our 
fellow  backpackers  to  the  trail.  There,  super- 
Imposed  on  the  moose's  hoofprlnts,  are  the 
tracks  of  a  grizzly. 

Despite  my  earlier  apprehension,  I  enjoy 
the  sight.  It  makes  me  feel  a  growing  oneness 
with  this  wild  and  unspoiled  land. 

Our  trek  began  at  Gardiner,  Montana,  the 
park's  northern  gate.  Completing  our  wilder- 
ness circuit  will  take  more  than  a  month  of 
all-weather,  all  terrain  hiking.  We'll  come  off 
the  trail  only  briefly  to  renew  our  food 
supply. 

We  shall  meet  few  people  In  the  vast  area 
of  backcountry  we  must  circle:  a  handful  of 
other  backpackers,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
horseback  trains.  Yet  there  are  people,  thou- 
sands of  them.  Miles  away,  locked  In  trafHc 
Jams  m  the  "civilized"  part  of  the  pcirk,  they 
thrill  to  glimpses  of  bear,  moose,  and  elk  and 
marvel  at  Old  Faithful's  eruptions. 

This  motorized  cavalcade  of  humanity  vis- 
Its  less  than  5  percent  of  Yellowstone.  Few 
have  ever  seen  the  rest;  to  do  so  one  must 
walk.  I  am  both  sorry  and  glad. 

We  are  hiking  nearly  250  miles  to  view  the 
part  nearly  everyone  misses.  All  of  us  already 
have  discovered  this  much:  Each  mile  wlU 
test  the  body  and  broaden  the  mind.  Yellow- 
stone's wilderness  Is  an  adventure  of  the  soul 
as  well. 

No  adventure  gets  far,  however,  on  an 
empty  stomach.  "Breakfast,"  shouts  husky 
Bob  Cole,  16,  a  friend  and  neighbor  from 
Missoula,  Montana.  We  turn  away  from  the 
bear  tracks  to  gather  around  the  campflre. 

Bob  carries  water  from  a  creek  in  flre- 
blackened  pots.  Seventeen-year-old  Mary 
Berthrong,  a  hardy  100-pounder  from  Colo- 
rado, bolls  cereal  and  dried  fruit.  She  stirs 
this  lumpy  mush  and  ladles  It  out.  We  add 
brown  siigar  and  set  to. 

Morning  and  night,  our  diet  consists  mostly 
of  freeze-drled  food  reconstituted  with  water. 
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At  lunch  we  snack  on  Jerky  (dry  beef), 
cheese,  kippers,  sardines,  glngersnaps.  Along 
the  trail,  we  munch  candy  bars  or  "gorp" — 
a  mixture  of  raisins,  nuts,  and  sweets.  We 
drink  hot  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee,  and  take 
our  water  where  we  find  It. 

Most  of  us  rate  this  fare  tolerable-to-good. 
You  can't  be  choosy  In  the  wild.  A  tender- 
foot from  Maryland,  tousle-headed  Robbie 
Jordan,  only  14,  always  scowls  at  the  break- 
fast mush  with  Its  globs  of  raisins,  apples, 
and  apricots.  He  won't  be  a  tenderfoot  long, 
but  he'll  never  like  this  porridge. 

HIKERS    GREW    17P    IN    A    HUGE    BACKYARD 

We  eat  breakfast  perched  on  logs  around 
the  fire.  Then  we  douse  the  fire,  police  the 
area  thoroughly,  fold  our  three  tents,  divide 
the  food,  and  reload  our  packs. 

Each  of  us  carries  a  sleeping  bag  and  pad, 
a  change  of  clothing  and  long  underwear, 
rain  gear,  medical  supplies,  and  insect  re- 
pellant.  And  there  are  hunting  knives,  cam- 
eras, fishing  rods,  binoculars,  and  flashlights. 
We  each  had  to  haul  30  to  40  pounds  on  otir 
backs.  Happily,  the  burden  lightens  with 
every  meal,  and  we  toughen  with  every  step. 

Derek,  our  guide  and  manager,  wants  to 
step  off  at  least  a  dozen  miles  today.  It  Is 
seven  o'clock.  "Let's  go,"  he  yells. 

We  sling  packs.  In  minutes  we  string  out 
single  file  and  take  up  the  rhythm  of  the 
trail. 

Derek  ranges  ahead.  Now  a  senior  at  the 
University  of  Montana  majoring  in  wildlife 
biology,  he  has  hiked  over  much  of  Yellow- 
stone doing  research  on  grizzly  bears. 

Our  perky  friend  Mary  paces  near  him; 
she  can  keep  up  with — or  outdo — almost  any 
one.  Bob  Cole  and  John  follow;  both  are 
high  school  athletes.  Off  to  one  side,  camera 
cocked,  strides  photographer  Sam  Abell,  26, 
an  experienced  backpacker  from  Virginia. 
Sam  and  Derek  are  recording  our  trek  on 
film.  Young  Robbie  walks  In  front  of  me. 

I  have  Just  turned  24,  a  University  of  Mon- 
tana grtuluate  in  zoology.  I  have  known  Yel- 
lowstone In  many  moods  and  all  seasons;  to 
me  and  my  brothers.  It  has  been  a  2 14 -mil- 
lion-acre backyard.  I  too  am  physically  fit, 
except  for  one  thing.  You  might  think,  with 
all  the  hiking  I've  done,  that  I'd  be  Immune 
to  blisters.  Not  so.  My  feet  are  killing  me. 

Actually,  blisters  beset  all  of  us  but  one, 
and  he  bears  other  woes.  Robbie's  father, 
Robert  Paul  Jordan,  who  Is  more  than  twice 
my  age  and  accustomed  to  sea  level,  stretches 
bis  lungs  painfully  to  obtain  the  oxygen  his 
muscles  demand.  Bob  will  acclimatize. 

"JOYS"    OF    THE    TRAIL    INCLUDE    MOSQIHTOES 

I  survey  the  bobbing  line  of  hikers;  It 
moves  well,  morning-fresh  and  aggressive. 
My  mind  slips  Into  private  thoughts  and  the 
solitude  that  binds  hiker  and  wilderness. 

The  early  hours  are  best.  I  decide.  Fields 
of  wild  flowers  glisten  with  dew,  the  sun 
paints  with  pastels,  water  makes  lovely  talk 
In  the  rills,  the  very  air  blesses  us.  For  fleet- 
ing seconds  a  band  of  elk  stands  motionless 
on  the  skyline,  fixed  against  flowing  clouds. 

We  are  hiking  where  Indians  once  walked. 
Parties  of  Crows  and  Bannocks  moved 
through  this  mountaln-rlmmed  bowl  of 
meadows  and  forests,  and  saw  streams  flow- 
ing forever  east  here,  west  there.  They  called 
the  region  the  "top  of  the  world."    • 

Mountain  men  also  walked  this  way,  and 
looked  at  the  region  differently.  They  goggled 
at  what  the  earliest  of  them  had  described: 
earth  trembling  and  rumbling,  seething  In- 
fernos, boiling  waters  fractionating  Into 
millions  of  tiny  cascading  diamonds. 

An  Inferno  It  can  be,  at  times.  All  too  soon 
the  day's  heat  arrives,  and  the  mosquitoes. 
We  ache  with  the  discovery  of  new  muscles. 
We  grow  thirsty,  then  cotton  mouthed;  that 
snow  patch  high  on  the  flank  of  Amethyst 
Mountain  will  be  our  first  water. 


We  strike  upward.  Footing  is  treacherous. 
Break  a  bone,  and  help  will  be  long  hours  In 
coming.  We  carry  no  radio;  one  of  us  would 
have  to  walk  out  for  aid. 

Survival  of  the  fittest  rules  here.  The  other 
day.  In  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone, 
we  found  elk  antlers  and  bones.  Hundreds  of 
elk  had  wintered  here  on  dry  grass  and 
shrubs.  There  wasn't  enough  for  all.  Starva- 
tion cut  down  the  old  and  weak. 

Later,  slogging  up  a  dusty,  sagebrush- 
dotted  stretch  of  Specimen  Ridge,  we  contem- 
plated the  boneyard  of  antiquity  Itself.  We 
stood  in  the  midst  of  40  square  miles  of  fossil 
forests.  Petrified  wood  lay  everywhere,  scat- 
tered remains  of  ancient  redwood,  sycamore, 
hickory,  oak,  magnolia,  walnut,  pine. 

The  most  dramatic  display  of  all  waited 
not  far  off  the  trail.  Partially  exposed  by 
cliffs,  27  burled  fossil  forests  rest  one  atop 
the  other  in  about  2,000  feet  of  compressed 
volcanic  ash  and  mud. 

WILDERNESS    SPEAKS    WITH    A    GENTLE    VOICE 

An  eerie  slice  of  50-mUllon-year-old  earth. 
Specimen  Ridge.  Sam  Abell  cheered  us  by 
recalling  the  Jaunty  words  of  Jim  Brldger, 
famed  trapper  of  the  early  1800's: 

"Yes,  slree,  thar's  miles  o'  peetrefied  hills, 
covered  with  layer's  o"  peetrefied  trees,  and  on 
'em  trees  air  peetrefied  birds  a  singln'  peetre- 
fied songs." 

How  nice,  I  thought.  Songs  for  forever. 
And  then  I  snap  out  of  my  reverie. 

My  ear  picks  up  the  forever  sounds  of  Yel- 
lowstone, all  about  us.  We  have  crossed 
Amethyst  Mountain  and  left  the  trail,  plot- 
ting our  way  by  topographic  map  and  com- 
pass through  dense  forests  of  lodgepole  pine. 
Forests  cover  four-fifths  of  Yellowstone.  We 
scramble  over  the  silvery  Jackstraws  of  long- 
fallen  trees;  In  a  delicate  balancing  act  on 
their  trunks,  we  bridge  gurgling  streams. 

Overhead,  slim  green  pines  creak  In  the 
soft  breeze.  Our  presence  alerts  a  great  homed 
owl;  he  hoots  with  a  resonant  baritone  and 
files  away.  Soon  a  nameless  waterfall  offers 
both  music  and  welcome  water  therapy — 
bathing,  drinking,  playing. 

The  next  day,  rested,  we  cross  Mirror 
Plateau.  Golden  eagles  and  goshawks  com- 
mand Its  skies,  scanning  earth  for  grouse, 
squirrels,  chipmunks,  small  birds,  gophers, 
and  snowshoe  hares.  "There's  a  porcupine," 
Mary  announces.  We  watch  him  waddle  Into 
a  thicket.  He  will  go  unchallenged  unless 
by  a  hungry  grizzly  bear  or  coyote,  which 
occasionally  accept  a  mouthful  of  quills  as 
the  price  of  a  full  belly. 

In  the  distance  we  see  an  old  buU  bison; 
he  limps  across  the  meadow,  alone,  no  longer 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  herd.  Badly  crippled, 
he  will  not  live  out  the  winter.  When  he  dies, 
coyotes  and  ravens  will  feed  on  the  carcass. 
It  Is  nature's  way. 

Maintaining  such  natural  balance  Is  a 
principal  goal  of  park  management.  Yet 
changes  In  the  wilderness  ecology  take  place, 
and  the  system  falls  out  of  balance. 

Most  of  Yellowstone's  large  carnivores  long 
ago  were  trapped,  shot,  or  poisoned.  The 
wolf  Is  all  but  extinct  In  the  park,  moun- 
tain lions  so  rare  that  it  Is  doubtful  if  a  self- 
sustaining  population  exists. 

Of  other  wildlife,  however,  the  park  holds 
more  than  most  people  realize.  Some  16,000 
elk,  600  bighorn  sheep,  600  bison,  1,000 
moose.  300  to  500  black  bears,  and  perhaps 
200  grizzlies  Inhabit  Yellowstone,  moving  In 
and  out  from  national  forests  and  private 
lands  In  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

The  elk,  In  recent  times,  have  posed  the 
greatest  problem.  Herds  grown  too  large  for 
available  winter  range  have  had  to  be  re- 
duced to  prevent  overgrazing  and  extensive 
starvation.'  Until  1967,  the  National  Park 
Service  accomplished  this  by  periodically 
driving  elk  Into  corral  traps  with  helicopters 
and  transplanting  them  by  truck  to  areas 


where  they  once  were  more  abundant.  Now, 
however,  park  policy  Is  to  rely  on  natural 
controls — chlefiy  weather  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  foods — as  well  as  migration  and  hunt- 
ing outside  park  boundaries;  to  keep  the  size 
of  the  herds  In  check. 

SKTTLL    RETtTRNED    AMID    GHOSTLY    HOWLS 

In  spite  of  serious  game  management  prob- 
lems, Yellowstone  remains  an  Invaluable  out- 
door laboratory.  New  studies  In  many  fields 
of  science  can  provide  Information  the  Park 
Service  needs  to  protect  the  land  and  wild- 
life. Here  lies  a  challenge  young  people  can 
help  meet. 

My  companions  and  I  talk  about  these 
things  around  the  campflre.  We  are  now  a 
week  Into  otir  trip.  Our  small  tents  are 
pitched  at  the  head  of  Pelican  Valley,  a  land 
of  pungent  sage  sweeping  to  the  distant 
Absarokas.  Out  of  the  cloud-blackened  north 
a  coyote  howls,  then  another,  and  another. 

"Eight  years  ago,"  says  Derek,  "I  beard  a 
lot  more  howling  In  this  same  valley  In  broctd 
daylight,  when  my  cousin  Charles  Craighead 
and  I  met  the  great  spirit  god  of  the  coyotes." 

Robbie  is  incredulous.  "The  what?" 

"In  a  water  hole  not  far  from  here."  Derek 
goes  on.  "we  found  a  bleached  bison  skull. 
We  started  down  the  valley  with  It. 

"We  hadn't  gone  50  yards  when  coyotes 
began  howling  everywhere.  It  was  spooky. 
They  were  talking  to  us.  We  returned  the 
skull  to  the  hole.  The  howling  stopped.  Then 
I  knew  that  we  had  disturbed  their  spirit 
god." 

Bob  Cole  tosses  a  handful  of  sticks  on  the 
fire.  It  blazes  up,  and  the  thin  chorus  of  the 
night  fades  away. 

SUPPLY    STOP — THEN    SERENITY    AGAIN 

The  new  day  brings  us  to  Lake  Butte,  on 
the  highway  leading  In  from  Yellowstone's 
east  entrance.  Civilization  I  resent  the  sound 
of  speeding  vehicles  even  before  we  sight 
them.  But  we  must  pick  up  supplies.  This 
chore  takes  until  after  dark. 

Our  spirits  are  as  restless  as  the  moving 
moon.  At  last  we  shoulder  our  packs,  heavy 
once  again,  and  step  Into  the  coolness  of  the 
summer  night.  Beside  the  road  waits  the 
forest,  a  curtain  we  draw  behind  us. 

Thick  tree  roots  and  rocks  vanish  and  1^- 
pear  along  the  trail  as  the  moon  plays  in  the 
clouds.  Bob  Jordan  plunges  from  a  slick  log 
waist-deep  Into  a  chilly  creek.  We  laugh;  It  Is 
part  of  the  game. 

A  light  rain  distills  forest  fragrances.  Our 
noses  tell  us  of  pine  needles,  ripe  huckle- 
berries, meadow  hay.  and  bedded  elk.  In  the 
dark,  we  feel  our  way  down  the  path  to  Park 
Point  and  camp  beside  Yellowstone  Lake. 

I  sit  there  counting  shooting  stars.  To  the 
west,  sheet  lightning  silhouettes  mountains. 
Serenity  reigns — a  peace  of  mind  we  all  feel 
and  enjoy  In  our  own  way.  I  gaze  over  the 
vastness  that  stretches  forever  and  forever 
before  me,  hewing  that  this  wilderness  wlU  be 
here  always  for  people  to  enjoy. 

Morning.  The  turquoise  waters  of  139- 
square-mlle  Yellowstone  Lake  spread  before 
tis,  rimmed  by  forests  and  fed  by  runoff  from 
snow-clad  mountains;  at  7,733  feet,  it  is 
among  the  highest  lakes  of  Its  size  In  the 
world. 

Casting  dry  flies,  Derek,  John,  Bob  Cole, 
and  Robbie  Jordan  take  a  dozen  cutthroat 
trout  in  minutes.  That  night  we  feast  like 
mountain  men  and,  tired  from  a  day  on  the 
lake,  go  to  our  sleeping  bags  sated. 

A  good  night's  rest  Involves  precautions. 
You  try  to  find  a  level  spot.  Your  bag  should 
lie  beneath  a  tree,  not  only  for  bear  security 
but  also  to  protect  you  from  a  heavy  dew. 
You  rake  the  site  with  your  fingers,  removing 
twigs,  branches,  pebbles,  plnecones,  and  the 
ever-present  elk  pellets.  You  brush  the  ants 
away  and  trust  that  the  mosquito  repellent 
works. 
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This  done,  you  crawl  Into  yoiir  bag,  adjust 
a  sweater  or  whatever  you  wish  for  a  pillow 
(one  of  us  uses  his  moccasins),  and  con- 
template the  star-popping  blue-black  vault 
of  the  universe. 

Tomorrow  arrives  like  a  reward.  Southward 
we  hike,  and  two  days  later  leave  Yellow- 
stone, crossing  Into  Teton  National  Forest. 
Here  we  sample  foods  the  Indians  once  en- 
Joyed.  Derek  digs  yampa;  Robbie  bites  into 
a  crunchy  root  and  announces,  "I  hate 
parsnips." 

Sam  spies  white  sego  lUles,  Utah's  state 
flower,  brightening  a  hUlside.  "Indians 
ground  the  bulbs  and  made  bread,"  Derek 
tells  us.  "The  Mormons,"  he  adds,  "ate  the 
bulbs  during  their  first  lean  years  In  Utah." 

Mary  points  to  a  silvery-green  thistle  tow- 
ering above  the  other  vegetation.  "Ill  bet 
nobody  ever  ate  that." 

Our  flora  expert  calmly  cuts,  peels,  and 
bands  her  a  section  of  the  stem.  "It  tastes 
like  celery,"  Mary  observes.  Elk  thistle  was 
eaten  by  early  explorers  of  the  region  and 
perhaps  by  the  150  or  so  Sheep  Eater  Indians 
who  lived  here  before  white  men  came.  Like 
the  old-timers,  we  also  find  that  chopped 
wild  onions  greatly  Improve  the  diet — In  this 
case,  reconstituted  ground  beef. 

TWO    OCEAN    PLATEAU    RTOES    THE    CONTINENTAL 
CREST 

In  Yellowstone,  most  people  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  Continental  Divide  swiftly  In  cars. 
We  negotiate  It  on  foot  Just  south  of  the 
park.  Here  a  stream  splits  Into  two  branches; 
we  kneel  and  drink  from  adjacent  creeks 
named  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  watch  their 
waters  dash  toward  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
continent. 

More  hard  climbing.  We  take  a  narrow, 
winding  trail,  steep  and  dangerous  with  yield- 
ing rocks.  Past  a  thimderous  waterfall  our 
procession  files.  Into  slanting  meadows  vi- 
brant with  purple  asters  and  pink  monkey 
flowers,  around  clUTs,  beneath  snow  patches, 
through  forests. 

At  noon  we  stand  atop  Two  Ocean  Pla- 
teau. I  feel  a  humbleness  of  spirit  as  we  gaze 
from  the  top  of  the  world  at  Yellowstone 
Lake  to  the  north,  the  Absaroka  Range 
sweeping  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  Wind 
River  and  Teton  Ranges  thrusting  southeast 
and  southwest. 

Toward  evening  we  reenter  YeUowstone. 
With  food  running  low,  we  make  for  the 
park's  south  entrance.  We  wade  the  meander- 
ing Snake  River  more  than  a  dozen  tlmee, 
squishing  the  mUes  away.  Three  days  later, 
we  ford  a  swift,  fuU-scale  river  at  the  south 
entrance. 

All  of  us  anticipate  civilization's  amenities: 
a  malted  milk  or  two,  a  hot  bath,  a  rare  steak, 
a  bed  with  a  mattress.  These  provided,  and 
food  supply  replenished,  we  can't  wait  to  get 
back  on  the  trail. 

Our  team  alters.  Bob  Cole  has  returned  to 
Missoula  for  early  football  practice.  Influenza 
levels  Robbie  Jordan:  he  and  his  father  will 
rejoin  us  after  several  days.  I  consiUt  a  doctor 
about  my  badly  blistered,  aching  feet.  "Stay 
off  them,"  he  advises.  The  group  goes  on 
without  me.  I  meet  it  by  a  car  a  day  later  at 
the  Pltchstone  Plateau  trail  head,  sorry  to 
have  missed  even  eight  miles. 

The  path  up  Pltchstone  Is  a  Joy,  padded 
with  pine  needles  and  vegetation.  Beside 
Phantom  Pumarole,  we  eat  our  lunch  on  a 
thick  mat  of  steam-heated  moss.  Pltchstone 
Plateau  at  8,700  feet  seems  a  moonscape  with 
frozen  waves  of  black  sand  and  gullies  Jum- 
Wed  with  gigantic  boulders,  oddly  graced  by 
flelds  of  purple  elephant-head  flowers.  Be- 
neath the  plateau,  steep-walled  Bechler  Can- 
yon provides  a  warm-water  pool  to  soak  In. 
It  feeds  Into  an  ley  creek. 

Warm  water?  Suddenly  It  feels  scalding 
hot.  and  Mary  and  I  bolt  from  our  Improvised 


tub.  "You  could  cook  a  trout  In  th&t,"  she 
exclaims.  There  are.  In  fact,  several  places 
In  the  park  where  on  other  trips  we  have 
caught  flsh  and  then  cooked  them  In  pools 
only  a  few  feet  away. 

FKOST    SIGNALS    CELANGX    OF    SEASON 

September  draws  near.  Prost  some<tlme3 
rimes  our  sleeping  bags  these  mornings;  mos- 
quitoes and  other  biting  pests  have  gone. 
They  are  not  missed. 

We  push  on  through  trackless  country  near 
Shoshone  Lake.  Shoshone  Oeyser  Basin  Is 
a  major  backcountry  thermal  area.  We  ex- 
amine finely  formed  miniature  terraces  and 
cones  the  waters  have  deposited  as  they 
cooled  and  evaporated. 

"I  feel  as  If  we're  the  first  to  discover  this 
place,"  Sam  remarks  thoughtfully.  "Nobody 
has  tossed  pennies  Into  these  pools,  or  left 
any  candy  wrappers  or  cigarette  butts." 

By  afternoon  we  reach  Old  Faithful,  where 
man  and  raw  nature  meet  head  on.  It  Is 
rewarding  to  see  the  wonder  on  the  faces 
of  a  thousand  people  as  the  world's  best- 
known  geyser  erupts.  I  only  wish  they  could 
see  the  rest  of  Yellowstone  ais  we  have  seen 
It. 

When  the  new  day  arrives,  we  restock  our 
depleted  larder  and  continue  north — ^Robbie 
and  Bob  Jordan  again  with  lis — on  the  last 
rugged  leg  of  our  Journey. 

Derek  leads  us  along  the  Plrehole  River 
through  the  Upper,  Midway,  and  Lower 
Oeyser  Basins,  finally  cutting  east  across  a 
marshy  flat  to  camp  on  Nez  Perce  Creek.  The 
chill  breath  of  an  approaching  storm  en- 
velops us. 

I  welcome  It.  In  a  month  of  backpacking, 
the  weather  has  been  Ideal — too  Ideal,  for 
that  Is  not  the  true  Yellowstone.  We  fall 
asleep  to  steady  pattering,  and  wake  to  It. 

Walking  In  the  rain  Is  fim;  It  exhilarates — 
but  only  after  you  resign  yoxirself  to  being 
soaked.  Then  you  enjoy  the  feel  of  rain  mat- 
ting your  hair,  fllllng  yoiir  eyes,  dripping  off 
your  nose,  ninnlng  down  your  neck. 

I  don't  talk  much  about  my  fondness  for 
the  rain;  certain  mutter Ings  Indicate  that  not 
everyone  sees  It  my  way.  Starting  the  dinner 
fire  proves  agonizingly  difficult.  Spending  the 
night  In  a  soaked  sleeping  bag  Is  better  only 
than  trying  to  sleep  In  the  rain  without  one. 

HIKERS    "CROWD"    A    MOTTNTAINTOP   ETRIE 

We  now  have  walked  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  Gallatin  Range,  and  the  drizzle  has 
ended.  Mount  Holmes  looms  over  us,  an 
ancient,  bald,  crumbling  pile  of  rock  10,336 
feet  high.  I  note  that  Bob  and  Robbie  climb 
steadily.  Both  are  In  top  shape;  for  father 
and  son  there  Is  a  new  awareness  of  what 
their  bodies  can  do,  a  pride  In  knowing  that 
they  can  take  the  mountain. 

On  top,  the  cold  wind  lashes  us  with  gusts 
up  to  40  miles  an  ho\ir.  We  put  It  to  great 
use.  0\ur  wet  bags  dry  out  In  minutes. 

The  Mount  Holmes  flre-control  aide,  Kevin 
Hoofnagle,  Invites  us  Into  his  snug  eyrie.  An 
old  Iron  stove  warms  the  room;  a  360-degree 
panorama  of  Yellowstone  spreads  before  us. 
"There  are  about  as  many  people  here  now," 
the  slim  young  lookout  tell  us.  "as  I've 
seen  all  summer." 

He  has  seen  few  bears,  too.  we  learn;  only 
two  grizzlies  and  four  blacks.  We  have  spotted 
none  In  the  more  than  200  miles  we  have 
covered.  This  Is  the  one  disappointment  of 
our  trip. 

And  yet  we  make  discoveries  to  compen- 
sate. We  scramble  down  Movmt  Holmes's  west 
ridge  buffeted  by  gusts,  slipping  and  slldlhg 
along  a  tricky  talus  slope — let  no  one  tell  you 
that  descending  such  a  mountain  Is  easier 
than  climbing  It.  At  a  gem  of  an  unnamed 
lake,  we  find  the  charcoal  of  long-dead  fires. 
We  have  come  upon  an  old  Indian  camp. 

"Walk  over  here,"  Sam  directs  me.  "Sit  on 
this  rock.  Now — look  beside  your  feet." 


My  eyes  fasten  on  a  neat  pile  of  black  stone 
chips.  I  let  my  Imagination  work:  A  small 
band  of  Bannocks  finds  shelter  here.  An  Indi- 
an sits  In  this  place,  chipping  obsidian  Into 
an  arrowhead.  Other  braves  fashion  pro- 
jectile points  and  tools  while  squaws  cook 
yampa  roots  and  stir  an  elk  stew. 

Sam  hands  me  a  chip.  I  turn  It  in  my  fin- 
gers. It  may  be  well  over  a  hundred  yecu^  old. 
These  people,  I  reflect,  lived  In  harmony  with 
nature  and  left  It  unmarred. 

Another  day.  and  I  wake  with  a  pang.  Our 
time  grows  short.  The  winds  of  yesterday 
return  to  pummel  us  anew.  We  angle  upward 
Into  Bighorn  Pass;  a  prairie  falcon  soars 
above  us,  knight  of  the  sky.  Derek  decides 
that  the  most  direct  route  to  Bannock  Peak 

requires  us  to  follow  the  spiny  ridge.  We  do 

and  spy  two  tiny  figures  far  above. 

On  the  svunmlt,  my  father  and  Jay  Sum- 
ner, his  research  associate,  greet  us.  They 
have  searched  this  high  country  for  several 
days,  looking  for  grizzlies  but  seeing  none.  I 
tell  them  about  the  Indian  camp  we  found. 
Dad  tells  of  a  perfect  arrowhead  he  had  seen 
the  night  before:  he  and  Jay  found  the 
camp  too. 

TO    BE    A    VOICE    FOR    WILDERNESS 

Northward  we  hike,  climbing  Quadrant 
Mountain  and  camping  In  a  steep-walled  hol- 
low called  the  Pocket.  On  this  last  night  of 
our  little  expedition,  I  think  back. 

Yellowstone,  we  have  learned,  challenges 
the  body,  stimulates  the  mind,  fulfllls  the 
soul.  It  Is  a  dynamic  but  Intricately  fragile 
world.  Those  who  need  wilderness  such  as 
Yellowstone  must  help  to  spell  out  Its  mean- 
ing. To  be  a  voice  for  Wilderness,  I  feel.  Is  a 
responsibility  of  today's  youth. 

Warm  rain  falls  as  I  grow  drowsy.  It  turns 
to  snow  as  the  temperature  drops;  at  dawn 
we  emerge  Into  a  world  encased  In  white. 
This  early  warning  signals  the  elk  that  soon 
they  must  make  for  their  winter  ranges.  It 
triggers  the  movement  of  bears  to  their  den 
sites. 

We,  too,  heed  the  warning.  We  head  down 
snow-muted  slopes  to  the  valley  below. 

Yellowstone  at  100:  Ageless  Splendors  or 
Our  Oldest  National  Park — II 

The  valley  floor  is  quiet.  Wisps  of  vapor 
from  scattered  fumaroles  flutter  In  the 
breeze.  Suddenly,  rumbling  and  burbling  and 
spewing  water  and  steam,  the  geyser  erupts. 

For  millenniums  Yelowstone  showed  such 
wonders  In  a  lonely  theater,  with  only  an 
occasional  bear,  an  elk,  or  an  eagle  as  audl« 
ence.  Today  many  of  Its  star  performers  He 
near  roads  and  walkways.  What  was  It  like 
In  those  long-ago  days  before  the  visitors 
came?  In  the  following  portfolio,  the  camera 
recaptures  that  pristine  spectacle. 

Dawn  silhouettes  a  crenellated  tower.  Va- 
por rises  from  Its  center  like  an  early-morn- 
ing cook  Are.  Then,  with  an  explosion,  water 
shoots  90  feet  Into  the  air  and  plays  errati- 
cally for  20  minutes,  followed  by  an  hour's 
display  or  billowing  steam  that  almost  ob- 
scures the  risen  sun.  Slowly  the  exhibition 
ends,  and  Castle  Geyser  sleeps  again. 

Nearby,  370-foot-wlde  Grand  Prismatic 
Spring  steams  Incessantly  at  a  temperature 
near  150'  F.  The  blue-green  spring  wears  s 
raveled  collar  of  yellow,  red,  and  brown  algae 
In  this  eagle's-eye  view.  An  empty  boardwalk 
rimming  the  pool  Is  the  only  mark  of  man's 
presence. 

Like  sugar  frosting,  limestone  encrusta- 
tions decorate  Minerva  Terrace  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  (pages  60a-9).  Mineral -bearing 
water  bubbles  up  from  the  depths  and  trick- 
les from  terrace  to  terrace,  shimmering  In 
the  sunlight. 

As  darkness  settles  over  Biscuit  Basin,  only 
the  hoot  of  an  owl  or  the  yelp  of  a  coyote  dis- 
turbs the  silence,  "men  the  moon  rises,  to 
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burst  through  the  boughs  of  a  spruce  and 
cast  a  broad  shadow  on  golden  mist. 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  is 
never  silent.  Thundering  day  and  night,  the 
Lower  Falls  plunges  308  feet  to  beat  Itself  to 
spray  upon  the  rocks  below. 

Spectral  fog  haunts  Norrls  Oeyser  Basin 
when  the  moon  highlights  the  steaming 
pools.  Gaunt  skeletons  of  trees  killed  by  ever- 
cbanglng  thermal  activity  point  at  the  wheel- 
ing stars  above. 

And  so  the  drama  Is  played  every  hour, 
every  season,  year  upon  year.  It  will  never 
lack  an  audience  again. 


Yellowstone  at  100:  The  Pitfalls  of 
Success — in 

(By  William  S.  EUls) 

The  land  Itself  Is  raw  and  timeless,  a  wil- 
derness realm  seemingly  set  aside  at  the  crea- 
tion. But  as  a  national  park — ^the  oldest  and 
largest  In  the  Nation — Yellowstone  measures 
Its  age,  and  1972  marks  a  century. 

During  these  hundred  years,  more  than 
48  million  persons  have  visited  the  vast  fed- 
eral preserve  In  northwest  Wyoming.  For 
millions  of  others,  the  name  alone  has  of- 
fered a  sense  of  Identity  with  America.  No 
matter  that,  among  all  the  national  parks, 
attendance  Is  higher  at  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains, and  that  the  scenery,  many  claim.  Is 
more  spectacular  at  Glacier.  Yellowstone 
continues  to  stand  as  the  doyen  of  national 
parks  In  this  country  and,  indeed,  in  the 
world. 

As  I  drove  through  the  west  entrance  of 
the  park  on  a  day  stifled  by  August  heat,  my 
thoughts  were  of  a  time,  years  ago,  when  an 
aunt  returned  from  a  vacation  and,  as  aunts 
are  given  to  do,  distributed  souvenirs  of 
places  she  had  visited.  For  me  there  was  a 
coin  bank  In  the  shapte  of  a  moose,  with  the 
name  "Yellowstone"  burned  Into  Its  wooden 
base.  The  bank  Is  stlU  among  my  belongings, 
having  become,  like  bronzed  baby  shoes,  one 
of  those  possessions  kept  through  sentiment. 

Such  mementos  of  the  park  are  found  In 
homes  across  the  country;  pictures  of  Old 
Faithful  erupting  and  black  bears  panhan- 
dling for  food  along  the  roadside:  lamps  with 
trick  shades  that  depict  the  flow  of  the 
Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  sam- 
plers with  embroidered  sketches  of  trum- 
peter swans  treading  through  the  shallows  of 
a  park  lake. 

That  Is  one  legacy  of  the  first  hundred 
years.  A  more  significant  one  Is  the  runaway 
success  of  the  national  parks  concept.  But 
there  Is  now  concern  that  this  success  may 
be  defeating  Itself. 

highway  clogs  at  sight  of  a  bear 

"Campgrounds  all  full,"  the  ranger  In- 
formed me,  though  I  had  not  intended  to 
camp.  Unfolding  a  map,  he  directed  me  to 
the  nearest  commercial  accommodations 
within  the  park.  Ahead  lay  Yellowstone's 
famed  Grand  Loop  Road,  with  many  of  Its 
142  miles  laced  through  forests  of  lodgepole 
pine.  At  some  points  the  road  skirts  geyser 
basins  where  the  earth  steams  and  belches 
with  Infernal  Indigestion.  It  straddles  moun- 
tains, crosses  the  Continental  Dlvl.de  twice 
within  a  few  miles,  and  snaps  like  a  taut 
string  across  gentle  meadows. 

There  are  two  lanes  and  a  speed  limit. 
Traffic  signs  and  the  flashing  red  eyes  of 
patrol  cars,  wrecks  and  wreckers,  breakdowns 
and  tie-ups  and  rush-hour  frustrations — 
these  too  are  present. 
Thirty-nine  miles  to  Canyon  Village. 
I  drove  slowly,  savoring  the  feast  of  scen- 
ery spread  all  around.  The  Madison  River 
ran  beside  the  road,  whipped  to  froth  In 
some  places,  and.  In  others,  placid  and 
sequlned  with  reflected  sunlight.  A  flsher- 
man  stood  waist-deep  In  the  waters,  his 
arm  a  blur  of  action  in  putting  a  fly  on 
target. 


Several  miles  along,  the  road  passed 
through  the  shadows  of  cinnamon-colored 
cliffs.  Then,  by  a  patch  of  forest  where  tall, 
shallow-rooted  pines  rose  from  a  floor  of 
rotting  snags,  I  came  upon  dozens  of  ve- 
hicles, all  stopped  In  a  roed-blocklng  tangle. 

I  asked  one  of  the  motorists  what  the 
problem  was.  "Bear,"  he  replied.  He  pointed, 
and  I  saw  the  animal  lumbering  along  from 
car  to  car,  accepting  all  handouts. 

"Crazy,  ain't  It,  all  this  fuss  to  see  some- 
thing you  can  see  In  a  zoo  anytime."  He 
paused  to  watch  the  bear  vacuum  up  a  plug 
of  bologna.  "I'll  tell  you  something  else  you 
can  see  without  coming  to  Yellowstone.  Traf- 
flc  Jams.  So  who  needs  this?" 

Thus  Is  Yellowstone  beset  by  Its  own 
popularity.  Established  In  March  1872  as  a 
"pleasurlng-ground  for  the  beneflt  and  en- 
joyment of  the  people,"  the  park  has  ful- 
filled Its  mandate.  But  It  was  also  set  forth 
that  provisions  would  be  made  for  "the 
preservation,  from  Injury  or  spoliation,  of 
all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natiiral  curiosi- 
ties, or  wonders  within  said  park,  and  their 
retention  In  their  natural  condition." 

The  two  alms — providing  enjoyment  for 
the  people,  and  preserving  the  environment — 
are  now  In  confilct  because  of  the  record- 
setting  number  of  visitors.  They  come  now 
In  winter  as  well  as  In  summer.  They  come 
from  large  cities  many  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  eager  to  escape  the  press  of  urban 
living.  Often  they  oome  prepared  to  stay  not 
Just  for  a  night,  but  for  several  days  at 
least. 

And,  alas,  they  come  In  cars. 

"In  July  and  August,  between  600  and  800 
cars  come  Into  the  Old  Faithful  area  every 
hour  between  11  and  3,"  said  James  Brady, 
who  Is  In  charge  of  the  rangers  8;t  the  fa- 
mous geyser.  "We  spend  much  of  our  time 
with  traffic  matters." 

TALLTHOS  TO  TRAFFIC  JAMS  IN  SO  TEARS 

Covering  3,472  square  miles,  Yellowstone, 
of  course,  has  room  for  many  more  millions 
of  visitors  than  the  2,126,346  who  registered 
at  the  five  park  entrances  during  1971.  But 
not  for  their  cars. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  most 
visitors  to  the  park  traveled  In  horse-drawn 
carriages.  Those  arriving  by  train  were 
transported  from  the  station  at  Gardiner, 
Montana,  in  six-horse,  double-deck  coaches, 
locally  called  tallyhoe. 

The  flrst  engine-driven  vehicle  officially 
permitted  In  the  park  was  a  Model-T  Ford. 
The  year  was  1915.  In  the  summer  of  1917 
some  5,000  cars  entered.  The  number  rose 
untU  In  1971  It  was  673,742. 

Accidents  on  the  22-foot-wlde  loop  road 
are  now  commonplace,  averaging  three  or 
four  a  day  In  summer. 

To  many  park  purists,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing aspects  of  cars  In  Yellowstone  Is  the 
assault  on  the  aesthetics  of  the  setting,  such 
as  exhaust  smoke  wafting  over  grassy  road- 
side meadows  that  once  knew  nothing  more 
noxious  than  the  bad  breath  of  buffalo.  Or 
the  headlights  that  scar  a  Yellowstone  night 
like  a  knife  slash  In  a  priceless  painting. 

Yellow  dust  flltered  through  the  screen 
door  of  Park  Ranger  Brady's  office.  Outside, 
great  swirls  fllled  the  air  as  heavy  machinery 
leveled  a  large  area  for  parking  lots.  At  a 
nearby  Intersection  a  ranger  entreated  a 
driver  please  to  move  his  bungalow-size 
camper  back  a  few  yards  so  pedestrians 
could  cross.  A  frisky  Airedale  broke  his  leash 
and  raced  off,  as  the  owner  took  up  the  chase 
with  a  cry  of  "Heel,  boy.  heel!"  An  Ice  chest 
fell  from  the  roof  rack  of  a  car.  sending  cans 
of  soft  drinks  rolling  along  the  road. 

Jim  Brady  finds  a  challenge  In  all  of  that. 
"We  need  to  know  more  about  what  people 
want,  what  they  expect  when  they  come  to 
a  park,"  he  told  me.  "And  In  that  regard, 
rangers  today  mu0t  have  a  feeling  not  only 
for  nature,  but  also  for  people.  We  must  be 
able  to  communicate." 


Raised  In  an  urban  environment.  Brady 
has  an  understanding  of  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  In  Yellowstone  and  most  of  the 
other  national  parks.  He  Is,  at  32  and  with 
ten  years  of  service  as  a  ranger,  a  man  of 
many  skills  and  wide  knowledge.  He  knows 
why  and  when  a  bull  elk  sheds  the  velvet  on 
Its  antlers.  He  also  knows  how  to  Investi- 
gate matters  as  sensitive  as  drug  use  In  the 
park. 

Rangers  are  now  given  such  specialized 
training  as  narcotics  control,  because  many 
of  the  social  and  environmental  Ills  of  the 
city  have  spread  Into  the  national  parks. 
There  is  crime  In  the  campgrounds  and  the 
threat  of  pollution  in  the  forests. 

"The  rate  of  Increase  of  crime  In  the  parks 
now  exceeds  the  national  average,"  I  was 
told  by  Lawrence  C.  Hadley,  an  assistant 
director  of  the  Park  Service.  "There  are 
assaults  and  robberies,  but  mostly  they're 
crimes  against  property,  such  as  vandalism 
and  theft." 

Within  the  past  year,  Hadley  said,  the  Park 
Service  has  developed  a  program  of  highly 
sophisticated  training  In  law  enforcement  for 
rangers.  The  12-week  courses  are  held  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  cover  such  tactics  as 
Judo  and  karate.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
special  force  of  U.S.  Park  Police  ready  to  be 
flown  from  the  Nation's  Capital  anywhere 
In  the  coimtry;  they  can  help  regain  control 
of  situations  such  as  the  one  that  occurred 
In  Yosemlte  on  July  4,  1970,  when  600  youths 
battled  with  rangers — and  won,  until  rein- 
forcements arrived  and  arrests  were  made  the 
following  day. 

young  wanderers  flock  TO  YELLOWSTONE 

Unlike  Yosemlte,  Yellowstone  Is  too  far  re- 
moved from  urban  centers  to  be  plagued  by 
motorcycle  gangs  on  weekend  outings.  Also, 
troublemakers  seem  drawn  to  parks  In  areas 
blessed  with  more  sun  and  warmth.  Thus  has 
Yellowstone  been  spared  some  of  the  more 
serious  problems. 

"A  lot  of  footloose  youngsters  come  to  Yel- 
lowstone, but  relatively  few  give  us  trouble," 
Brady  said.  "Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
young  people  In  the  park  expect  to  be  har- 
assed when  they  see  a  ranger.  That's  why  he 
must  know  how  to  communicate  to  let  the 
kids  know  they'll  be  treated  fairly." 

The  surge  of  young  people  into  YeUowstone 
began  several  years  ago.  Some  arrive  by 
motorcycle,  others  In  anything  from  old 
hearses  to  stand-up-drive  vans  once  used  for 
milk  and  mail  delivery.  But  many  hitchhike. 
On  almost  any  summer  day,  the  roads  of 
Yellowstone  are  fringed  with  uplifted 
thumbs. 

I  talked  with  many  men  and  women  of 
college  age  there  and  foimd  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  share  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  gifts  offered  by  this  giant  among  na- 
tional parks.  Shouldering  packs,  they  strike 
out  along  the  more  than  1,000  miles  of  trails 
with  the  exuberance  of  frontiersmen.  And  sel- 
dom does  a  summer  night  pass  without  a 
guitar  plunking  somewhere  in  the  hinter- 
land. 

background  beckons  to  only  a  few 

Except  for  these  young  people,  not  many 
visitors  venture  away  from  the  roads  and 
established  campgrounds.  Rather,  they  con- 
centrate activities  within  an  area  covering 
no  more  than  5  percent  of  the  park.  In  con- 
versations with  dozens  of  people  who  entered 
Yellowstone  In  the  sununer  of  1971,  I  came 
to  realize  that  the  great  majority  prefer  the 
company  of  others.  The  choice  Is  for  a  camp- 
site In  the  midst  of  200  other  campsites 
Instead  of  a  sleeping  bag  back  where  nothing 
stirs  save  sweet  grasses  ruffled  by  the  wind. 

"You  hear  It  all  the  time  now,  that  the 
crowds  have  ruined  the  park,"  said  a  middle- 
aged  Callfornlan  with  whom  I  shared  a  table 
In  the  dining  room  of  the  venerable  Old 
Faithful  Inn.  "But  the  people  who  say  that 
forget  one  thing:  It's  not  ruined  for  those 
who  like  crowds." 
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still,  Park  Superintendent  Jack  K.  Ander- 
son is  making  great  eSorts  to  disperse  the 
visitors  over  a  larger  area  of  the  preserve.  In 
1971  some  7.000  visitors  hiked  oS  the  main 
roads  to  camp  out  at  least  one  night.  "The 
number  Is  increasing,"  he  said,  "and  that, 
really.  Is  what  the  future  of  Yellowstone  is 
all  about."  One-way  and  bypass  roads  have 
been  created  to  ease  congestion  around  such 
attractions  as  Old  Faithful,  where  more  than 
2.000  persons  may  gather  In  summer  to  watch 
an  eruption.  For  motorists  passing  but  no>t 
wishing  to  stop,  delays  are  now  reduced. 

"And  when  the  three  new  parking  lots  are 
completed."  he  told  me.  "the  situation  will 
be  even  more  Improved.  I  think  we're  getting 
to  the  core  of  the  traffic  problem." 

A  tall,  chesty  man  with  a  leathery  voice. 
Jack  Anderson  became  superintendent  of 
Yellowstone  five  years  ago.  He  oversees  the 
park  with  firmness,  but  without  forgetting 
the  words  of  the  founding  Congress:  "...  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 

The  task  is  rarely  easy,  especially  with 
budgetary  restrictions  that  limit  the  staff 
of  permanent  rangers  to  25.  There  were  more 
stationed  in  Yellowstone  3  years  ago.  In  1961 
there  were  135  permanent  Park  Service  em- 
ployees in  the  park.  Today  there  are  100. 

This  handicap,  I  found,  does  not  prevent 
a  marvel  of  housekeeping  from  being  per- 
formed. No  traces  of  the  nearly  6,000  tons 
of  garbage  generated  by  the  crowds  each 
summer  are  found  along  the  roadway.  A 
candy  wrapper  In  a  field  draws  attention  to 
Itself.  Animals  that  scavenge  in  the  night 
greet  the  dawn  with  empty  stomachs. 

Garbage  dumps  are  no  longer  open  to 
bears,  for  the  Park  Service  wants  the  animals 
to  live  under  totally  natural  conditions.  It 
wants  to  wean  them  from  the  artificial  feed- 
ing which  generations  of  Yellowstone  bears 
have  enjoyed. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  the  denial  of 
food  should  be  gradual  rather  than  sudden. 
Glen  F.  Cole.  Yellowstone's  chief  research 
biologut,  does  not  agree,  arguing.  "Bears 
have  been  here  for  thousands  of  years.  They 
got  along  very  well  before  there  was  a  tourist 
in  the  park.  There's  lots  of  food  in  the  wild." 

Baited  culvert  traps  are  placed  in  areas 
of  heavy  use.  When  a  bear  is  caught,  it  is 
tranquillzed  and  then  transported  by  truck 
or  helicopter  to  the  backcountry.  If  it  per- 
sists in  returning  (and  some  make  it  back 
with  startling  speed),  it  U  either  sent  to  a 
zoo  or,  in  some  cases,  shot.  Since  1968,  rang- 
ers have  reluctantly  destroyed  33  grizzlies 
and  45  black  bears. 

The  results  are  now  apparent;  Yellow- 
stone's bears  are  vanishing  from  view.  Not 
every  visitor  U  happy  with  this  development. 
I  sat  for  a  full  afternoon  in  a  ranger  station 
and  recorded  some  of  the  comments: 

"Do  you  realize  I  came  all  the  way  from 
New  Jersey  to  see  two  things — Old  Faithful 
and  a  real  live  bear  in  the  open?  I  mean,  look, 
buddy,  seeing  a  bear  running  free  may  not 
mean  much  to  you,  but  when  you  live  in 
Weehawken,  it  can  be  a  big  thing  in  your 
life." 

When  I  raised  this  matter  with  Super- 
intendent Anderson,  he  told  me.  "Of  course 
it's  great  to  see  a  bear,  but  in  his  natural 
habitat,  not  under  conditions  where  this 
noble  aiUmal  is  degraded  by  being  fed  scraps 
along  the  road.  We  were  averaging  75  to  100 
injuries  a  year  to  people  trying  to  feed  bears. 
In  1971  we  had  only  nine." 

Naturalists  estimate  that  175  to  200  griz- 
zlies, and  from  300  to  500  black  bears,  live 
In  Yellowstone  today.  In  the  past  century, 
however,  only  two  persons  have  actually  Ijeen 
killed  there  by  grizzlies.  Provocation  of  the 
animal  was  Involved  in  both  cases,  as  It  usu- 
ally Is  when  a  bear  does  bodily  harm.  Stress- 
ing that  the  grizzly  la  basically  shy.  Ander- 
son said.  "If  he  enjoyed  conflict  we'd  lose  a 
lot  more  people." 

"We  iised  to  have  names  for  a  lot  of  the 
grizzlies."  Ranger  Wayne  Replogle  told  me. 
"There   was   Caesar,   King  Henry  VIII     and 


one  that  we  named  Ickes,  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  at  that  time.  And  Old  Scar- 
face — he  must  have  weighed  1,000  poimds — 
ruled  the  park  for  a  long  time." 

Replogle  has  seen  many  changes  during 
the  42  years  he  has  served  In  Yellowstone  as 
a  seasonal  ranger.  "When  I  first  came  here," 
he  told  me,  "there  were  so  few  visitors  that 
we'd  hail  down  a  car  Just  to  say  'Hello!'" 

Wayne  Replogle  comes  alone  to  Yellow- 
stone now.  His  wife,  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  park  each  season  for  34  years,  died 
last  spring.  So  he  takes  walks  by  himself  in 
la.te  evening,  when  the  hush  breathes  life 
into  happy  remembrances. 

Wayne  doesn't  have  to  walk  far  to  be  where 
no  change  has  come,  where  the  awesome  big- 
ness of  the  land  overwhelms  the  visitor  as 
it  did  Jim  Brldger  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Jim  Brldger.  Liar!  That's  what  they  called 
him  when  he  tcdd  of  seeing  wondrous  things 
in  the  region  that  would  become  the  park, 
thing  such  as  a  column  of  water  as  big 
aroimd  as  his  body  spouting  60  feet  In  the 
air. 

"TALL  TALES"    WERE   TRUE AT   FIRST 

Born  In  Richmond,  Virginia,  Brldger  made 
his  way  to  Indian  country  in  the  West  before 
his  twentieth  birthday.  He  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  he  was  shrewd  and  wise,  an 
expert  guide  and  trapper  who  knew  the 
Rocky  Mountains  as  well  as  anyone  of  his 
time. 

Jim  Bridger  was  also  a  man  who  liked  to 
embellish  his  stories.  At  first,  however,  his 
reports  of  Yellowstone  were  accurate.  He  did 
see  "a  mountain  of  transparent  glass" — we 
know  it  today  as  Obsidian  Cliff,  a  mass  of 
black  volcanic  glass — and  bodies  of  water 
that  were  "boUlng  hot."  But  since  few  be- 
lieved him  anyway,  he  lent  his  Imagination 
to  the  Yellowstone  tales,  until  the  truth  was 
stretched  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Another  fur  trapper,  John  Colter,  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  white  man  to  see 
the  Yellowstone  country.  He,  too,  told  of  the 
marvelous  and  eerie  features  of  the  land,  and 
he  too  was  ridiculed. 

With  civilization  moving  closer,  and  with 
prospectors  verifying  at  least  some  of  Colter's 
and  Brldgers  early  reports,  expeditions  were 
dispatched  to  explore  the  area.  The  first  set 
out  in  1869,  but  It  was  not  until  1870  that 
national  Interest  was  stirred  by  the  findings 
of  a  party  headed  by  Henry  D.  Washburn, 
surveyor-general  of  the  Territory  of  Mon- 
tana. One  member.  Judge  Cornelius  Hedges, 
Is  credited  with  being  among  the  first  to 
propose  that  the  region  be  made  a  national 
park. 

In  1871  an  expedition  under  Dr.  Ferdinand 
V.  Hayden  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
visited  Yellowstone.  A  photographer  named 
William  H.  Jackson  was  along,  and  the  pic- 
tures he  made  have  survived  as  classics  that 
captured  both  the  splendor  of  the  country 
and  the  drama  of  its  exploration. 

Members  of  the  Congress  found  Jackson's 
pictures  on  their  desks  when  they  assembled 
to  debate  the  proposal  to  establish  Yellow- 
stone as  a  park.  The  Impact  of  the  brUliant 
studies  In  black  and  white  no  doubt  helped 
the  proposal  pass. 

At  first,  Yellowstone  was  a  park  In  name 
only.  Trappers  and  hunters  continued  to  op- 
erate there.  The  Army  assumed  control  In 
1886,  but  in  1916,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  Yellowstone  was 
placed  under  its  administration. 

I  spent  many  hours  in  the  library  at  park 
headquarters,  browsing  through  superin- 
tendents' annual  reports  and  uncovering 
such  morsels  as,  "On  September  7,  1927,  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  was  seen  circling  over 
the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  In  the  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis,  at  about  2:30  p.m."  He  was  barn- 
storming the  country  after  his  historic 
transatlantic  flight  that  May. 

To  my  surprise  I  also  discovered  that  Yel- 
lowstone's thermal  pools  have  accounted  for 
as  many  serious  Injuries  as  have  its  bears. 


In  August  of  1927,  for  example: 

A  doctor  from  Oklahoma  was  seriously 
burned  when  he  backed  into  a  pool.  He 
remained  In  critical  condition  for  ten  days. 

A  woman  from  Brooklyn  stepped  Into  a 
pool  and  received  first-degree  burns. 

A  man  from  Salt  Lake  City  died  after  fall- 
ing into  a  pool  near  Firehole  Lake. 

With  more  than  10,000  thermal  features, 
Yellowstone  Is  indeed  hazardous  country. 
Two  years  ago  a  9-year-old  boy  died  when  he 
fell  Into  the  bubbling  waters  of  Crested  Pool 
In  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  not  far  from  Old 
Faithful.  Following  this  tragedy,  a  railing 
was  built  along  the  pool,  where  temperatures 
reach  close  to  200°. 

STUDY    PROBES   FUTURE   OF   ALL   THE    PARKS 

There  are  similar  pools  scattered  over  a 
large  area  of  the  park.  Are  all  to  be  enclosed 
In  barriers?  Or  are  the  thermal  pools  to  be 
left  as  they  are,  without  alterations  to  their 
settings,  but  with  rigidly  controlled  access? 
When  does  providing  for  "the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people"  have  to  stop  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  burden  it  places  on  pre- 
serving the  environment? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  are  being 
sought  during  this  Yellowstone  centennial 
year.  Members  of  the  National  Parks  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  an  advisory  body,  have 
been  charged  to  use  the  anniversary  to  evalu- 
ate and  make  recommendations  for  the  next 
century  of  national  parks. 

Meanwhile,  Yellowstone  Is  geared  as  best 
It  can  to  handle  what  may  be  an  all-time 
high  number  of  visitors  during  this,  its 
hundredth  summer.  And  once  again.  Old 
Faithful  will  occupy  the  center  ring  of 
attractions. 

I  first  saw  Old  Faithful  perform  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Two  thousand  other  persons 
watched  that  eruption,  too.  As  the  tower  of 
hot  water  surged  out  of  the  earth,  I  looked 
around  and  saw  wonder  reflected  in  nearly 
every  face.  Yet  I  heard  only  one  voice — a 
rasping  whisper  urging  the  geyser  to  "Go, 
boy,  go."  An  elderly  couple  next  to  me  held 
hands,  as  If  the  hissing  waters  were  pro- 
nouncing a  benediction  of  happiness  and 
good  health  for  their  late  years. 

Eruptions  occur  on  the  average  of  once 
every  65  minutes.  Geyser  experts  concede 
that  the  complicated  system  of  subterranean 
plumbing  may  one  day  cease  to  function. 
Chances  are.  however,  that  when  Yellow- 
stone's second  century  rolls  to  a  close.  Old 
Faithful  will  be  working  its  sorcery  as  usual. 

The  Grand  Canyon  and  falls  of  the  Yello'?  • 
stone  River  are  also  favorite  attractionii. 
Viewed  from  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  wher-* 
the  depth  varies  from  800  to  1.200  feet,  th-* 
river  flows  like  a  swirl  of  frothy  confection. 

I  walked  along  a  trail  that  descended  60O 
feet  In  less  than  half  a  mile  to  reach  the 
Lower  Falls.  There  the  water  tumbled  300 
feet  to  crash  and  then  move  on  through  a 
screen  of  spray. 

"FAIREST    DREAM    WHICH    EVER    CAME" 

Of  all  the  stretches  of  water  In  the  park, 
the  one  holding  the  most  appeal  for  me  is 
YeUowstone  Lake.  Sitting  at  an  altitude  of 
7,733  feet,  the  lake  takes  snowmelt  from  the 
serried  peaks  of  the  Absaroka  Range  pressing 
In  from  the  east.  Far  to  the  southwest,  but 
still  visible,  rise  the  Tetons. 

Of  this  lake  with  a  shoreline  of  more  than 
100  miles,  a  member  of  the  Washb\irn  expe- 
dition wrote:  "It  was  like  the  fairest  dream 
which  ever  came  to  bless  the  slumbers  of  a 
child.  How  still  it  was!  Was  silence  reigned  I 
How  lovingly  it  laid  its  hush  upon  you!" 

That  same  hush  was  laid  upon  me  one 
afternoon  when  I  took  a  small  boat  out  on 
those  Jadelike  waters,  and  sat  for  hours  while 
cut  throat  trout  played  soccer  with  the  lure 
on  my  line.  Silence  in  our  time,  however, 
can  be  perishable  even  In  the  remote  reaches 
of  Yellowstone.  High  overhead,  a  military  Jet 
sent  down  a  sonic  boom  that  fell  on  the  lake 
like  a  burst  of  divine  rage. 
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The  Next   100   Years:    A  Master  Plan  for 
Yellowstone — IV 

(By  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.) 

The  mountain  men — trappers  and 
guides — saw  it  first,  this  country  called  Yel- 
lowstone, but  their  reports  were  quickly  put 
down  as  Just  so  many  tall  tales.  William 
Henry  Jackson,  however,  took  his  cameras 
along  on  the  1871  Hayden  expedition,  and 
bis  clear  and  beautiful  photographs  were 
accepted  as  proof  that  this  vast  garden  of 
nature's  wonders  did  indeed  exist. 

Certainly,  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  when  voting  to 
make  YeUowstone  our  first  national  park, 
must  have  been  Impressed  by  the  pictures. 

Equally  Impressive  w-as  the  official  report 
of  2nd  Lt.  Gustavus  C.  Doane  of  the  2nd 
U.S.  Cavalry,  who  accompanied  the  Wash- 
burn expedition  of  1870.  Yellowstone,  he 
wrote,  "is  probably  the  greatest  laboratory 
that  nature  furnishes  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe." 

One  hundred  years  later,  we  face  the  grim 
realization  that  without  prudent  planning 
the  future  of  Yellowstone  Is  in  Jeopardy. 
The  problem,  ironically,  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  park's  success — ^the  threat  of  overuse. 

If  this  great  natural  resource  Is  to  be  pro- 
tected from  destruction  over  the  centuries 
to  come,  we  must  base  our  plans  on  the 
realities  of  today  and  the  potential  of  the 
future.  For  example,  the  park  road  system 
and  facilities  for  overnight  accommodations 
were  built  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
horse-and-wagon  era.  Neither  is  sufficient 
today. 

ENJOYMENT   WITHOUT  RISK   OF  DESTRUCTION 

What  can  we  do  to  ensure  that  Yellow- 
stone will  continue  Its  service  to  mankind — 
service,  that  Is,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
times? 

Yellowstone  must  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected, but  it  also  must  be  used.  We  cannot 
seal  off  Its  borders,  any  more  than  we  can 
open  the  park  to  all  comers  without  regula- 
tion. The  park  exists  te  serve  the  public, 
but  the  public  cannot  be  allowed  to  damage 
or  destroy  it.  Unlimited  development  would 
mean  the  eventual  end  of  Yellowstone.  And 
that  destruction  would  mark  the  absolute 
failure  of  what  the  National  Park  System 
stands  for. 

Thus  we  must  strike  a  new  balance,  pro> 
viding  maximum  enjoyment  of  the  park's 
many  treasures  without  contributing  to 
their  destruction. 

To  do  this,  the  National  Park  Service  has 
drafted  a  new  "master  plan."  This  is  not  a 
set  of  rigid  blueprints  and  precise  specifica- 
tions. Rather,  It  is  a  philosophical  statement 
on  how  we  can  recognize  and  overcome  the 
challenges  to  the  future  of  Yellowstone.  It 
contains  suggestions  to  be  Implemented  ac- 
cording to  the  realities  of  time,  population, 
the  state  of  scientific  knowledge  and  tech- 
nological developments,  and,  of  course,  the 
availability  of  public  and  private  funds. 

The  plan  recognizes  that  one  of  the  most 
serioxis  threats  to  Yellowstone — and  to  most 
other  parks  as  well — is  the  automobile  or  rec- 
reational vehicle.  There  will  be  an  emphasis, 
then,  on  getting  people  out  of  their  cars  and 
Into  actual  contact  with  nature. 

This  does  not  mean  that  everyone  will  be 
expected  to  shoulder  a  pack  and  cross  the 
park  on  foot.  Rather,  It  means  that  much  of 
the  transportation  Inside  the  park  should  be 
by  unobtrusive  mass  transportation.  This 
would  allow  the  visitor  to  get  easily  from 
place  to  place,  spending  as  much  time  as  he 
desires  In  any  one  area. 

The  visitor  of  the  futiire  could  approach 
Yellowstone  on  any  of  the  highways  serving 
the  preserve.  At  the  "gateway,"  where  the 
highway  meets  the  park  border,  he  would  find 
a  complete  service  complex  with  food  and 
lodging  according  to  his  budget,  parking  lots, 
a  bus  staging  area,  and  a  visitor  center  where 
he  could  plan  his  trip. 


Overnight  accommodations  retained  inside 
the  park  would  be  changed  in  character  from 
traditional  lodge  or  hotel  atmoephere  to  wil- 
derness threshold  communities.  Here  the  vis- 
itor could  make  the  transition  from  urban 
dweller  to  naturalist,  learning  from  eind  en- 
joying close  contact  with  the  natural  world. 

PARK   VISITORS   WOULD   TRAVEL    BY    "PEOPLE 
MOVERS" 

The  master  plan  would  change  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Yellowstone's  lodges — Old 
Falthfxil  Inn — to  a  dajrtime  visitor  center. 

Facilities  at  West  Thumb,  which  encroach 
on  significant  natural  featvu-es.  would  be 
phased  out  and  the  area  returned  to  a  nat- 
ural state. 

At  Old  Faithful  and  other  areas  of  visitor 
concentration  there  would  be  shuttle  buses 
to  take  visitors  to  points  of  interest.  At  CaJi- 
yon  Village,  cars  would  be  barred  from  the 
drive  along  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Yellowstone.  Buses  or  other  means  of 
mass  transit  would  allow  visitors  either  a  look 
or  a  longer  stay,  and  then  return  them  to  the 
visitor  center,  where  another  j)eople-mover 
sj-stem  could  take  them  on  to  the  next  des- 
tination within  the  park. 

The  combination  of  mass  transit  and  gate- 
way centers  for  parking  and  lodging  would 
allow  the  National  Park  Service  to  concen- 
trate within  Yellowstone  on  interpretive 
services  to  help  people  get  the  most  out  of 
their  visits. 

Many  of  our  Interpretive  services — visitor 
centers,  exhibits,  displays,  and  ranger  talks 
aroimd  the  campfire — could  be  performed 
very  well  In  a  gateway  area.  The  vUtor 
would  be  better  prepared  to  enjoy  his  visit 
once  be  gets  into  the  park,  and  less  likely 
to  miss  something  simply  because  he  didn't 
know  where  or  how  to  look. 

With  fewer  cars  and  roads  and  less  con- 
struction within  the  boundaries  of  Yellow- 
stone, there  would  be  a  better  chance  for 
nature  to  restore  a  natural  ecosystem — a 
major  objective  of  the  master  plan. 

Lieutenant  Doane  reported  that  his  1870 
party  was  serenaded  by  "the  melancholy 
voices"  of  mountain  lions.  I  hope  that  before 
the  end  of  Yellowstone's  second  oentxiry  this 
serenade  can  be  heard  again. 

Yet  Yellowstone  cannot  stand  alone.  It 
win  share  the  fate  of  Its  region.  Planning 
must  Involve  the  park's  neighbors,  which, 
happily,  include  Grand  Teton  National  Park, 
five  adjacent  national  forests  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  a  nimiber  of 
towns  and  ranches. 

There  is  already  much  significant  coopera- 
tive planning  being  done  through  the  Joint 
National  Park  Service  and  U.S.  Forest  Service 
Coordination  Committee.  This  cooperative 
work  must  be  increased,  for  our  success  will 
depend  upon  the  cooperation  and  the  con- 
tributions of  all  concerned,  both  in  govern- 
ment and  in  private  enterprise. 

MAN    MUST   LEAVE   NATURE   IN   CONTROL 

For  the  centuries  to  come,  we  hope  to 
make  Yellowstone  National  Park  a  peerless 
example  of  wilderness  preservation:  an  area 
controlled  by  the  basic  forces  of  nature,  yet 
available  to  all  the  people. 

At  Yellowstone  we  shall  be  able  to  see  and 
understand  the  beauty  of  those  forces  and 
how  our  lives — in  any  environment — depend 
upon  them.  A  major  attraction  will  always 
be  the  natural  phenomena  of  geysers,  hot 
springs,  and  bubbling  paint  pots — pools  of 
mineral-colored  mud — which  amazed  the 
first  explorers  to  see  them. 

Fxirther,  Yellovirstone  will  effectively  dem- 
onstrate the  best  of  man's  efforts  to  sustain 
his  natural  heritage  and  will  be  a  living  trib- 
ute to  the  origins  of  the  worldwide  national 
park  monument. 

In  a  nation  with  a  life-style  of  transience 
and  mobility,  Yellowstone  can  be  a  perma- 
nent symbol  of  conservation  that  will  en- 
rich and  sustain  all  who  visit  there. 

With  creative  development  and  manage- 


ment, Yellowstone — the  world's  first  national 
park — can  become  the  exemplar  of  an  en- 
vironmental ethic  in  action. 


VIETNAM  WAR  DAMAGE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
12,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hosting  a 
briefing  sponsored  by  the  Council  for  a 
Livable  World.  Two  professional  ecolo- 
gists  and  former  Marines,  Dr.  Arthur 
Westing,  chairman  of  biology,  Windham 
College,  Vt.,  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Pfeiffer.  pro- 
fessor of  zoology.  University  of  Montana, 
discussed  the  environmental  disruption 
of  Indochina. 

These  two  distinguished  scientists  had 
conducted  in-depth  studies  of  the  effects 
of  the  defoliation  program  in  Vietnam, 
which  was  very  valuable  for  discussion  of 
this  matter  about  3  years  ago  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Drs.  Westing  and  Pfeiffer  have  re- 
cently from  another  study  mission  to 
Vietnam.  Their  latest  slides  and  films  of 
the  environmental  effects  of  the  wide- 
spread use  of  defoliants,  Rome  plows, 
pattern  bombing,  and  15,000-pound 
Commando  Vault  bomb  and  their  de- 
tailed presentation  respecting  these  tac- 
tics of  war  are  highly  informative. 

Dr.  Westing  prepared  a  written  com- 
mentary on  the  visual  evidence  which 
was  presented.  I  cannot  convey  in  words 
the  Impact  of  those  pictures,  but  I  can 
at  least  request  that  Dr.  Westing's  paper 
be  entered  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement.  A  picture  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand words,  they  say.  But  just  one  para- 
graph from  Dr.  Westing's  report  pticks 
quiteapimch: 

Munitions  expendltiires  during  the  seven- 
year  period  1965-71  were  26  bUlion  pounds, 
twice  U.S.  expenditures  throughout  World 
War  n  in  all  its  theaters.  During  this  time 
span  the  U.S.  thus  expended  munitions  in 
Indochina  with  an  explosive  energy  equiva- 
lent to  450  Hiroshima  bombs  (i.e.,  the  explo- 
sive equivalent  of  one  Hiroshima  drop  every 
5>4  days) .  In  terms  of  the  peoples  of  all  Indo- 
china, the  total  represents  584  pounds  per 
person;  In  terms  of  its  land.  142  pounds  per 
acre.  In  terms  of  frequency,  this  sum  repre- 
sents 118  pounds  per  second  throughout  this 
entire  seven-year  period. 

On  January  28,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
3084,  the  Vietnam  war  ecological  damage 
assessment  bill,  which  called  for  a  full- 
scale  study  of  the  situation  which  Drs. 
Westing  and  Pfeiffer  have  described.  At 
that  time,  I  said  to  the  Senate: 

If  Congress  knew  and  understood,  we  would 
not  appropriate  the  money. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  knew 
and  understood,  he  would  stop  It  In  30 
minutes. 

If  the  people  of  America  knew  and  under- 
stood, they  would  remove  from  office  those 
responsible  for  It,  if  they  could  ever  find  out 
who  is  responsible.  But  they  will  never  know 
because  nobody  knows. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  of  Dr.  Westing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Environmental  Disruption  or 
Indochina 

The  land  and  people  of  Indochina  (287 
thousand  square  miles  and  45  million  In- 
habitants— the  size  of  Texas,  but  with  four 
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times  lt«  p<9ulatlon)  have  been  under  con- 
tinuous, large-scale  attack  since  1965.  The 
largely  overlooked  and  presumably  Incidental 
Impact  of  the  Second  Indochina  War  on  the 
land  and  indigenous  populations  of  that  re- 
gion has  been  of  monumental  proportions. 
One  of  the  few  factual  summaries  of  this  dis- 
ruption was  published  last  year  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  (under  the 
title  "Impact  of  the  Vietnam  War").  Prom 
the  data  presented  we  can  approximate  that 
86  a  result  of  this  war,  one  out  of  every  35 
Inhabitants  of  all  Indochina  has  so  far  been 
killed,  one  In  15  wounded,  and  one  In  six 
made  a  refugee.  The  social  disruption  Im- 
plied by  these  figures  Is  difficult  to  grasp; 
the  proportionate  Impact  on  the  United 
States,  with  its  population  of  200  million 
would  be:  6,700,000  killed,  13.300,000  wound- 
ed, and  33  million  displaced. 

A  WAR  AGAINST  THE  ENVUtONMENT 

However,  the  Second  Indochina  War  has 
been  waged  against  the  land  aa  much  as 
against  the  people.  It  Is  In  the  light  of  the 
Intimate  association  with  and  direct  depend- 
ence upon  the  resources  of  the  land  by  large- 
ly primitive  peoples,  and  In  the  further  light 
of  our  new  awareness  of  all  mankind's  de- 
pendence on  his  natural  environment  that  a 
growing  number  of  scientists  throughout  the 
nation  and  the  world,  have  become  appalled 
by  the  long-range  ecological  Impact  of  so- 
oalled  limited  counterinsurgency  warfare.  A 
further  major  concern  has  been  the  renewed 
dependence  by  the  United  States  In  this 
frustrating  conflict  on  chemical  weapons. 
This  latter  approach,  with  Its  serious  pub- 
lic health  and  ecological  Implications,  is  a 
form  of  warfare  which  the  civilized  world  had 
hoped  was  put  to  rest  with  the  end  of  World 
War  I. 

Dr.  PfeifTer  (a  wildlife  zoologist)  and  I  (a 
forest  botanist)  have  made  several  tours  of 
Indochina  during  the  past  three  years  to 
assess  the  extent  of  ecological  disruption 
caused  by  the  weapons  and  techniques  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States.  We  were  limited 
in  our  studies  by  the  obvious  difficulties  as- 
sociated with  working  in  an  active  theater 
of  war  and  by  the  paucity  of  pertinent  In- 
formation that  has  been  released  by  our  g^ov- 
emment.  What  follows  then  is  an  attempt 
at  conservatively  sunmiarizing  the  extent  of 
environmental  disruption  caused  by  (1)  the 
chemical  warfare  program  with  plant  poisons 
(herbicides),  (2)  the  land-clearing  program 
with  Rome-plow  equipped  tractors,  (3)  the 
massive  bombing  and  shelling  program,  and 
(4)  the  15,000-pound  land-clearing  bombs. 
This  preliminary  synopsis  is  based  on  a 
combination  of  personal  observations,  inter- 
views, and  Information  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  report  the  environ- 
mental Impact  with  the  realization  that  it  Is 
dwarfed  by  the  direct  Impact  of  the  war  on 
the  peoples  of  Indochina,  but  with  the  fur- 
ther realization  that  these  two  dimensions 
of  the  war  are  intertwined — and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  long  after  the  war  will  have 
finally  ended. 

THE    HERBICIDE    PSOGRAM 

Chemical  anti-plant  warfare,  restricted 
largely  to  South  Vietnam,  began  on  a  small 
scale  In  November  1961,  became  a  large-scale 
effort  in  1966,  and  essentially  ended  in  May 
1971.  In  Its  cover  denial  program  the  United 
States  aerially  dispensed  17  million  gallons 
(109  million  pounds)  of  herbicides  on  4.7 
million  acres  of  forest  lands.  In  Its  food  de- 
nial program  it  similarly  dispensed  2  million 
gallons  (7  million  pounds)  on  0.7  million 
acres  of  crop  lands.  Major  herbicides  \ised 
against  forests  were  2.4-D  (57  million 
pounds),  2,4.5-T  (48  million  pounds),  and 
picloram  (3  million  pounds);  and  against 
agricultural  fields,  dimethylarslnlc  acid  (7 
million  pounds).  About  16%  of  South  Viet- 
nam's forests  have  been  sprayed  once  and  an 
additional  4%  repeatedly;  about  8%  of  the 
nation's  crop  lands  (primarily  those  In  the 


Central  Highlands)  have  been  sprayed.  All 
told,  one  acre  in  eight  of  South  Vietnam 
was  sprayed,  representing  an  area  the  size  of 
Massachusetts  in  a  country  the  size  of  New 
England. 

In  the  areas  sprayed  there  has  been  an  al- 
teration and  simplification  of  the  plant  and 
animal  communities,  a  loss  of  mineral  nu- 
trients, acceleration  of  erosion  in  hilly  ter- 
rain, and  reduction  In  ecosystem  produc- 
tivity. Restoration  time  In  the  once  sprayed 
areas  is  expected  to  exceed  one  decade  and 
in  the  multiple  sprayed  areas  at  least  sev- 
eral decades.  Approximately  one  million  acres 
have  been  utterly  devastated  by  herbicides 
(two- thirds  of  these  being  upland  forest, 
one-third  coastal  mangrove  forest).  It  Is  es- 
timated that  over  the  years  food  was  inten- 
tionally destroyed  sufficient  to  supply  the  to- 
tal diets  for  one  full  year  of  approximately 
three-quarter  mUlion  Vietnamese  (largely 
civilian,  primarily  Montagnard);  additional 
amounts  were  destroyed  as  a  concomitant  of 
forest  spraying.  The  herbicides  seem  to  have 
directly  and  Indirectly  resulted  In  medical 
and  veterinary  problems.  Timber  losses  have 
been  estimated  to  total  6.5  billion  board  feet, 
sufficient  to  supply  South  Vietnam's  timber 
needs  for  three  decades. 

The  herbicide  program  seems  to  have 
ended,  but  its  effects  will  long  be  felt,  both 
in  terms  of  the  environment  and  in  terms 
of  the  erosion  of  International  arms  control. 

THE    ROME-PLOW    PROGRAM 

Landclearlng  with  tractors,  a  program  re- 
stricted to  South  Vietnam,  began  on  a  small 
scale  in  1965,  became  a  large-scale  effort  in 
1968,  and  is  apparently  continuing  undi- 
minished to  this  day.  This  little  known  op- 
eration, devoted  at  first  to  the  clearing  of 
roadsides  and  other  lines  of  communication 
in  order  to  discourage  ambushes,  has  for  the 
past  several  years  now  been  used  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  to  literally  obliterate  forested  areas 
of  possible  use  to  the  other  side.  In  Its  mis- 
sion of  denying  cover  and  sanctuary  the 
method  appears  to  be  without  equal.  The 
basic  tool  Is  a  20-ton  tractor  fitted  out  with 
a  2>^-ton  "Rome  plow"  and  14  tons  of  added 
armor.  At  least  five  companies  of  more  than 
thirty  tractors  each  are  in  continuous  opera- 
tion. As  of  last  August  about  760,000  acres  of 
land  of  South  Vietnam  had  been  scraped 
bare  by  this  means  (an  area  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island);  and  clearing  progresses  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  1,000  acres  per  day. 

Plowing  results  In  severe  site  degradation, 
weed  invasion  (often  by  the  tenacious  cogon 
grass) ,  utter  destruction  of  wildlife  habitat, 
and  major  erosion  and  exacerbated  flood  dam- 
age In  hUly  terrain.  The  South  Vietnamese 
forest  service  has  estimated  as  of  last  simi- 
mer  that  more  than  20  million  board  feet  of 
readily  accessible  hardwood  timber  on  126 
thousand  acres  had  been  destroyed  In  this 
program;  and  French  rubber  officials  have 
determined  that  2,500  acres  of  rubber  planta- 
tions had  similarly  fallen  to  the  plow. 

In  short,  "pacifying"  an  area  with  Rome 
plows  rather  than  with  herbicides  seems  at 
once  more  efficient  militarily  and  more  de- 
structive environmentally. 

BOMBING  AND  SHELLING 

Conventional  bombing  and  shelling,  the 
former  throughout  Indochina  and  the  latter 
mostly  in  South  Vietnam,  have  become  the 
major  means  of  "landscape  management"  In 
this  war.  The  one  lasting  Impression  that  re- 
mains after  flying  over  the  country  Is  of  an 
endless  number  of  craters.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  actual  number  of  these  giant 
pox  on  the  landscape  Is  over  26  million — cur- 
rently being  added  to  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
sevenil  thousand  per  day. 
■  Munitions  expendltiires  during  the  seven- 
year  period  1965-1971  were  26  billion  pounds, 
twice  U.S.  expenditures  throughout  World 
War  n  in  all  its  theaters.  During  this  time 
span  the  U.S.  thus  expended  munitions  In 
Indochina  with  an  explosive  energy  equiv- 


alent to  450  Hiroshima  bombs  (I.e.,  the  ex- 
plosive equivalent  of  one  Hiroshima  drop 
every  5»/2  days).  In  terms  of  the  peoples  of 
all  Indochina,  the  total  represents  584  pounds 
per  person;  In  terms  of  its  land.  142  pounds 
per  acre.  In  terms  of  frequency,  this  bxod. 
represents  118  pounds  per  second  throughout 
this  entire  seven-year  period. 

Estimating  the  average  crater  to  be  30  feet 
In  diameter  and  15  feet  deep,  the  combined 
surface  area  to  the  holes  alone  created  be- 
tween 1965  and  1971  comes  to  almost  V4  mil- 
lion acres,  and  the  earth  displaced  by  the 
explosions  to  a  staggering  3.4  billion  cubic 
yards. 

More  than  90%  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
in  Indochina  have  been  harassing  and  Inter- 
diction missions.  In  effect  directed  against 
forests  and  fields.  The  bombs  and  shells  have 
torn  up  countless  trees;  and  the  shrapnel 
has  been  propelled  over  some  30  million  acres 
hitting  additional  endless  trees  and  thereby 
Inviting  fungal  infection  and  wood  rot.  Tlie 
craters  have  also  disrupted  extensive  agricul- 
tural areas,  both  directly  and  Indirectly.  Ir- 
rigation systems  have  been  disrupted  and 
near  the  coast  saltwater  encroachment  has 
resulted.  The  craters  have  exposed  lateritic 
sou  to  the  atmosphere  permitting  It  to 
harden  Irreversibly.  Millions  of  new  breeding 
ponds  have  been  created  for  disease-carrying 
mosquitoes.  In  hilly  terrain,  erosion  has  been 
accelerated.  Finally,  since  l%-2%  of  the 
bombs  and  shells  expended  are  duds,  there 
are  now  »4  million  of  these  scattered  about, 
many  of  which  are  apt  to  explode  if  bumped 
into,  for  example,  during  plowing. 

All  In  all,  ine  effects  of  the  truly  masMve 
bombing  and  shelling  may  well  prove  to  be 
the  least  recog;nized  and  most  permanently 
disruptive  legacy  of  this  war. 

THE    COMMANDO    VAULT    BOMB 

The  15,000-pound  BLU-82/B  "Commando 
Vault"  bomb  can  be  dropped  into  dense, 
triple-canopy  Jungle  to  create  an  Instant 
helicopter  landing  zone  which  averages  3.3 
acres  In  size  (an  area  larger  than  a  football 
field) .  This  bizarre  Item  of  ordnance  became 
operational  In  1970,  although  experimental 
drops  may  have  beg^un  as  early  as  1967.  By 
rough  estimate  about  200  have  been  ex- 
pended, and  now  seem  to  be  dropped  at  the 
rate  of  several  per  week.  The  Commando 
Vault,  a  concussion  bomb  filled  with  a  slurry 
of  ammonium  nitrate  and  aluminum  powder. 
Is  detonated  Just  above  the  ground  and 
leaves  no  crater;  much  of  its  blast  Is  directed 
In  the  horizontal  direction.  The  tremendous 
blast  wave  required  to  shear  off  large  trees 
and  blow  them  106  feet  or  more  away  In 
every  direction  from  the  epicenter  continues 
outward  for  at  least  1.300  feet  (acocrding 
to  a  recent  Pentagon  release)  with  a  suffi- 
cient overpressure  to  kill  or  injure  all  ex- 
posed hvunans  and  wildlife.  The  average 
casualty  zone  per  bomb  is  thus  122  acres 
(seven  times  the  size  of  the  White  Hoiise 
groimds)  and  perhaps  greater.  The  Ctan- 
mando  Vault  bomb  Is  a  totally  indiscrimi- 
nate, wide-area  weapon  which  results  In  the 
complete  local  ecological  disruption  of  the 
strike  area. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  becomes  vital  in  this  time  of  a  rapidly 
degrading  world  environment  that  man  seek 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  ecological  ramifica- 
tions of  his  current  and  potential  activities. 

On  7  October  1970  the  Congress  through 
Public  Law  91-441  [Sect.  606(c)(1)]  au- 
thorized a  study  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  ecological  Impact  of  the 
herbicide  program,  an  Investigation  now  In 
progress  {cf.  Congressional  Record,  vol.  117, 
pt.  27,  pp.  36274-35280;  6  October  19711.  How- 
ever, since  the  herbicides  seem  to  be  dwarfed 
in  their  ecological  Impact  by  this  war's  other 
assaults  on  the  environment,  this  investiga- 
tion is  clearly  too  limited  in  its  scope.  It  is 
Important  now  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  the  Vietnam  War  Ecological  Damage 
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Assessment  Act  of  1972  recently  Introduced 
by  Senator  Nelson  |S.  3084;  cf.  Congressional 
Record  1634-1636;  28  January  1972]  and  the 
companion  bill  Introduced  by  Representative 
Oulde  [HJl.  13010;  cf.  Congressional  Record 
2968;  7  February  1972]. 


CBS  "60  MINUTES:"  THE  UNREAL- 
IZED PROMISE  OP  OBJECTIVE 
JOURNALISM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend  was  the  occasion  of  two  re- 
lated— and  not  coincidental — events 
wliich  bear  directly  on  the  national  effort 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency in  America. 

One  is  the  curious  circumstances  in 
which  a  television  reporter  had  posses- 
sion of  an  oflBcial  report  of  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee— before  the  Members  of  Congress  had 
been  provided  copies  of  the  report.  That 
report,  loaded  with  bias,  just  happened  to 
be  "leaked"  to  Mike  Wallace  of  CBS  in 
time  for  his  "60  Minutes"  television 
program. 

The  second  event  of  the  weekend  was 
the  CBS  television  program,  "60  Min- 
utes." In  it,  Mr.  Wallace  seemed  to  strive 
valiantly  to  equal  the  classic  distortions 
of  fact  that  characterized  the  celebrated 
"Selling  of  the  Pentagon  '  program  of  a 
year  ago.  One  of  the  tools  in  his  effort 
was  the  House  subcommittee's  report  so 
conveniently  at  his  disposal.  This  time, 
however,  the  target  of  the  program  was 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration— the  Agency  created  by  Con- 
gress to  assist  the  States  and  local  units 
of  government  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting programs  to  reduce  crime  and 
make  the  streets  of  America  safe  once 
again. 

Now  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  is  unable  to  pre- 
serve the  traditional  courtesy  of  provid- 
ing his  colleagues  with  copies  of  a  signifi- 
cant report  before  it  is  intentionally 
"leaked'  to  a  television  personality — that 
is  a  matter  to  be  resolved  among  the 
Members  of  the  other  body.  My  Interest 
arises  only  because  the  press  accounts 
clearly  indicate  that  the  report  in  ques- 
tion happens  to  distort  and  misrepresent 
a  program  in  which  I  strongly  believe. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  because 
this  prematurely  publicized  House  docu- 
ment was  used  in  a  nationally  televised 
program  which  was  structurad — as  was 
the  subcommittee  report — ^in  such  a  way 
as  to  present  a  distorted  view  of  a  major 
Federal  prognun.  The  result  can  very 
well  be  a  serious  setback  in  the  effort  to 
reduce  crime  and  improve  the  criminal 
justice  systems  of  America. 

Strangely  enough,  CBS  has  said  it 
would  be  a  week  before  they  could  pro- 
vide a  transcript  of  their  broadcast.  Con- 
sequently, a  verbatim  transcript  was  ac- 
quired from  a  commercial  transcribing 
service  here  in  Washington.  I  also  have 
the  unedited  transcript  of  the  Mike 
Wallace  interview  with  Jerris  Leonard, 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  I  intend  to 
ask  that  both  of  these  documents  be 
entered  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  appalled  to  find 
that  the  CBS  editors  eliminated  virtu- 


ally every  reference  to  the  constructive 
programs  funded  by  LEAA;  they  cut  out 
Mr.  Leonard's  description  of  the  com- 
plete reorgsmlzatlon  of  the  Agency;  they 
ignored  his  suggestion  that  they  examine 
some  of  the  50,000  crime-fighting  proj- 
ects supported  by  LEAA;  they  dismissed 
strongly  supporting  comments  of  Chief 
Wilson  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department;  and  they 
ignored  the  statistics  which  clearly  show 
a  dramatic  drop  in  the  crime  rate  of  53 
of  the  Nation's  major  cities. 

The  original  CBS  transcript  of  the  full 
interview  of  Mr.  Leonard  conducted  by 
Mike  Wallace  is  quite  revealing.  It  shows, 
for  example.  Mr.  Wallace  refiecting  the 
not  very  objective  views  of  Charles  Rogo- 
vin,  who  was  himself  unable  to  effectively 
administer  LEAA  3  years  ago. 

On  page  25  of  the  unedited  transcript, 
Mike  Wallace  is  quoted  as  saying: 

Your  predecessor,  Mr.  Rogovln  suggests 
that  you  fund  projects  that  don't  have  any 
effect  on  crime,  and  then  you  duplicate  those 
projects  over  and  over  again  throughout  the 
country  bec&use  you  don't  really  know  yet. 
If  those  projects  are  working.  That  you  don't 
have  a  proper  evaluation  program  yet. 

To  which  Mr.  Leonard  replied: 

That's  what  this  agency  used  to  do  when 
he  was  the  administrator.  This  agency  Is  in 
business  for  one  thing  only — to  reduce  crime 
and  delinquency  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  do  that  by  crime  specific  planning.  We're 
urging  everybody  who's  using  an  LEAA  dollar 
to  ask  himself  the  question,  "when  I  put 
this  project  up,  when  I  make  application  for 
these  fimds,  what  effect  is  this  going  to  have 
on  reducing  crime  and  delinquency. 

Question  (Wallace) .  In  other  words,  par- 
tially you  are  correcting  Mr.  Rogovin's  errors 
now? 

Answer  (Leonard).  Partially?  We  have 
thrown  out  his  whole  philosophy  of  running 
this  agency  which  was  to  tinker  around  with 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  and  the  theory 
that  our  goal  was  to  improve  the  criminal 
justice  system.  That  isn't  our  goal.  Our  goal 
is  to  reduce  crime  and  delinquency.  Now 
while  we're  getting  to  that  goal,  we  will  also 
improve  the  system,  but  that's  a  fallout  ben- 
efit. Our  main  goal  is  to  reduce  crime  and 
delinquency. 

Question  (WaUace).  WeU  then  ...  to  a 
moment  ...  to  the  business  of  whether  you 
are  indeed  where  the  statistics  prove  that  you 
are  cutting  crime  and  delinquency.  Why  is  it 
that  after  46  months  LEAA  is  Just  now  estab- 
lishing a  way  to  set  goals  for  the  Agency? 
And  letting  out  a  consulting  contract  to 
measure  progress  or  the  lack  of  It  in  reducing 
crime?  Pour  years  after  the  thing  went  Into 
operation.  Now  you're  saying,  gee,  we  ought 
to  find  out  whether  it's  working  or  not. 

Answer  (Leonard).  Mike,  I  was  appointed 
the  administrator  of  this  agency  In  April  and 
confirmed  in  May  of  1971  less  than  a  year 
ago.  I  did  an  intensive  study  of  this  agency, 
reorganized  It,  and  gave  it  a  new  objective. 
The  objective  of  reducing  crime  and  delin- 
quency. In  my  view  that's  what  this  Is  all 
about. 

Mr.  President,  thanks  to  the  distorted 
editing  by  CBS,  no  one  who  saw  the  "60 
Minutes"  program  this  past  weekend 
would  ever  have  imagined  that  the  fore- 
going clear  and  forthright  statement  of 
current  LEAA  policy  had  been  a  part  of 
the  original  interview  with  Mr.  Leonard. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Leonard  had  no  reason  to 
expect  CBS  to  insert  rebuttal  statements 
by  Mr.  Rogovin  or  to  cut  away  parts  of 
his — Mr.  Leonard's — «mswers  to  various 
questions,  nor  was  the  viewing  public 


informed  that  most  of  the  criticized  de- 
cisions were  made  while  Mr.  Rogovin  pre- 
sided over  LEAA.  Such  deception.  The 
cunning  thus  displayed  would  do  credit  to 
a  burglar. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
ous  consent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  transcript 
of  the  cbmplete  CBS  interview  with  Mr. 
Leonard,  along  with  the  edited  version  of 
that  interview  as  it  was  televised  on  April 
9.  In  addition,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Leonard  and 
Bernard  Garmire,  chief  of  the  Miami  Po- 
lice Department ;  a  letter  written  by  Chief 
Jerry  V.  Wilson  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Metropolitan  Police  Department;  and 
a  March  30,  1972,  news  release  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  You  wiU  note,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
gram actually  televised  includes  a  com- 
ment by  Chief  Garmire.  He  is  quoted  in 
it  as  saying  that  Miami  "has  never  re- 
ceived a  dime  of  action  grants  or  action 
funds  from  LEAA." 

Oddly  enough,  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  Chief  Gtermire  and 
Mr.  Leonard — dated  March  14  and 
February  29,  respectively — shows  that 
Miami  was  awarded  $165,000  in  fiscal 
year  1970  and  $432,373  in  fiscal  year  1971 
from  discretionary  funds.  In  addition, 
Miami  was  awarded  $113,949  from  State 
block  grtmt  funds  in  fiscal  years  1969- 
71,  and  the  Florida  Governor's  Council 
on  Criminal  Justice  has  allocated  $341, 
497  to  Miami  in  the  fiscal  year  1972 
comprehensive  plan  submitted  to  LEAA. 

Furthermore,  Chief  Garmire  states  in 
his  March  14  letter: 

The  figures  contained  in  your  letter  are,  for 
the  most  part,  consistent  with  our  records. 

And  he  says: 

May  I  hasten  to  add  that  we  have  received 
considerable  assistance  through  the  Discre- 
tionary Fund  category.  We  are  very  apprecia- 
tive of  this  and  certainly  have  no  complaint. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never  been 
treated  arbitrarily  nor  refused  favorable  con- 
sideration In  our  application  for  Discretion- 
ary Puud. 

I  hope  someone  can  explain  to  the  tele- 
vision-viewing public  how  a  presumably 
responsible  public  offlcifil — the  police 
chief  of  a  major  city— can  say  on  March 
14: 

Yes.  we've  received  nearly  a  million  dollars 
from  you  and  we  have  no  complaint. 

And  then,  on  April  9  appear  on  a 
national  television  to  say: 

So  far  as  this  department  Is  concerned,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  date  LEAA  doesnt 
exist. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  statement  on 
the  part  of  a  major  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer, assuming  it  Is  accurately  reported, 
is  shocking.  And  the  carelessness  with  the 
truth  exhibited  by  CBS  is  revolting. 

A  further  example  of  the  biased  edit- 
ing and  reporting  by  CBS  is  related  to 
that  portion  of  the  televised  program 
which  shows  the  sheriff  of  Brevard 
County,  Pla.,  as  he  criticized  the  law 
enforcement  program.  What  CBS  did  not 
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show  was  the  2y2-hour  Interview  they 
conducted  with  Police  Chief  Clarence  N. 
Klrkland,  of  Titusville,  Fla. 

For  nearly  3  hours.  Chief  Kirkland 
told  the  CBS  crew  about  the  importance 
of  LEAA  to  the  battle  against  crime  In 
his  community.  In  his  interview  with 
CBS.  Chief  Kirkland  had  nothing  but 
the  highest  praise  for  LEAA,  and  he 
talked  of  the  increased  capability  to  deal 
with  crime  that  has  resulted  from  LEAA 
assistance.  He  fully  explained  and  justi- 
fied the  funding  that  has  been  provided 
to  his  community  through  the  LEAA 
program,  and  he  described  the  Florida 
State  law  which  limits  the  amount  a 
community  may  tax  its  citizens,  thereby 
severely  limiting  the  funds  available  for 
local  law  enforcement.  He  told  how  the 
LEAA  has  helped  reduce  crime  In  his 
community — which  is,  after  all,  what 
LEAA  was  created  to  do. 

But  did  the  television  viewer  see  that 
side  of  the  discussion?  No;  CBS  did  not 
want  to  present  any  favorable  comments 
on  the  LELAA  program.  Would  it  not  be 
interesting  to  find  out  why? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  neither  CBS 
nor  the  House  subcommittee  report  could 
pause  long  enough  in  their  criticism  of 
LEAA — justified  or  unjustified — to  com- 
ment upon  the  thousands  of  successful 
and  promising  programs  to  combat  crime 
and  delinquency.  Nor  did  CBS  take  note 
of  the  recent  FBI  statistics  which  show 
a  decrease  in  serious  crime  in  53  major 
American  cities.  That  may  be  under- 
standable in  a  report  by  the  majority 
party  members  of  a  House  subcommittee 
in  an  election  year — but  it  is  an  observa- 
tion that  must  be  made  with  great  sad- 
ness and  apprehension  where  a  major 
television  network  is  concerned. 

You  will  note  in  the  unedited  transcript 
of  the  Mike  Wallace  interview  that  Mr. 
Leonard  urged  CBS  to  talk  to  Chief  Wil- 
son of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace said  he  had  talked  with  Chief  Wil- 
son, but  was  he — Chief  Wilson — included 
in  the  television  broadcast?  Certainly 
not. 

Why  not?  Because  Chief  Wilson  might 
have  mentioned  LEAA's  success,  and 
Mike  Wallace  was  not  interested  in  any- 
thing but  criticism  of  LEAA.  CBS  did  not 
want  to  hear — and  did  net  want  the  pub- 
lic to  hear  what  the  Washington,  D.C., 
police  have  to  say  about  the  program. 
But  I  think  it  is  important.  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
should  know  what  Chief  Wilson  has  to 
say. 

Let  me  quote  his  letter  of  March  20  to 
Mr.  Leonard.  Chief  Wilson  wrote: 

"As  our  silent  partner.  LEAA  has  under- 
written significant  police  crlme-flghtlng  pro- 
grams for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment: 

"A  $1,250,000  grant  In  the  spring  of  1970 
giving  us  the  equivalent  of  1000  additional 
oflicers  until  additional  men  could  be  re- 
cruited. Overnight  our  force  Increased  20'^r, 
and  crime  declined  with  this  extended  police 
coverage. 

"A  $157,000  grant  for  combatting  organized 
crime.  The  grant  made  possible  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organized  crime  section. 

■•$342,000  In  three  different  grants  permit- 
ting the  purchase  of  three  helicopters  and  the 
training  of  nine  helicopter  pilots.  Helicopters 
have  been  useful  In  fresh  pursuit  and  on- 
scene  arrest  situations. 


"A  $153,000  grant  for  Improving  police  dis- 
patch and  control  procedures.  When  com- 
pleted, a  computerized  model  for  testing  al- 
ternative police  dispatching  and  patrol  pat- 
terns will  be  available  to  police  departments 
throughout  the  United  States. 

"A  $100,000  grant  for  developing  a  Com- 
mand and  Control  Master  Plan  was  recently 
approved.  The  plan  will  set  forth  our  com- 
mand and  control  needs,  including  detailed 
equipment  requirements. 

"A  $135,000  grant  is  enabling  us  to  update 
our  entire  recruit  training  curriculum.  Other 
grants  totaling  $76,000  have  been  used  to  Im- 
prove a  variety  of  operational  and  manage- 
ment areas  within  the  department." 

All  these  grants  were  received  within  the 
past  two  years;  significantly,  crime  In  Wash- 
ington during  the  same  period  stopped 
splraling  upward  and  dropped  18  percent. 

Our  partnership  was  formed  in  the  face 
of  crisis,  at  a  time  when  Washington  was 
experiencing  some  200  crime  index  offenses 
a  day.  Working  together,  LKAA  and  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  helped  tiim 
the  comer  on  crime  in  Washington,  D.C. 
With  your  continuing  help  we  will  finish  the 
job. 

Those  who  watched  the  "60  Minutes" 
program  would  never  have  imagined  that 
such  praise  of  LEAA  would  have  been 
forthcoming  from  a  metropolitan  pplice 
chief.  I  suggest  that  a  desire  for  ac- 
curacy and  balance — not  to  mention 
simple  honesty — should  have  compelled 
CBS  to  include  comments  like  those  of 
Chief  Wilson  in  their  broadcast. 

And  why  did  not  they,  as  Mr.  Leonard 
suggested,  talk  to  the  police  chiefs  of 
some  of  the  other  52  major  cities  where 
serious  crime  actually  decreased  last 
year?  Did  CBS  include  comments  from 
Fort  Worth,  where  the  crime  rate  de- 
creased 10.9  percent  last  year?  What 
about  Seattle,  with  a  13.5-percent  de- 
crease? Or  Hartford.  Corm.,  where  the 
crime  rate  dropped  11.6  percent? 

Did  CBS  mention  South  Bend,  Ind., 
13  percent  decrease  in  serious  crime? 
Or  my  city  of  Omaiia,  with  its  4.6-per- 
cent decrease?  No,  these  cities,  and  their 
dramatically  improved  crime  statistics, 
and  their  police  officials  were  Ignored. 

Permit  me  to  call  some  others  to  your 
attention.  Remember,  these  are  actual 
decreases  in  serious  crimes  duiing  1971 
as  compared  with  1970. 

Jacksonvihe,  Fla.,  a  4.2-percent  de- 
crease; Tampa,  1.2  percent;  Indianap- 
olis, 9.5  percent;  Wichita,  Kan.,  3.7  per- 
cent; Louisville,  Ky..  9.5  percent;  Balti- 
more, 12.4  percent;  St.  Paul  Miim.,  4.2 
percent;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  3.9  percent; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  3.3  percent;  Rochester, 
N.Y..  10.3  percent;  Akron,  Ohio,  4.4  per- 
cent; Tulsa,  1.9  percent;  Pittsburgh, 
6.8  percent;  Dallas,  7.9  percent;  Houston, 
1.8  percent;  San  Antonio,  1.9  percent; 
Seattle,  Wash.,  13.5  percent;  Mobile, 
Ala.,  3.6  percent;  Huntsville,  Ala..  4.8 
percent;  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  9.7  percent; 
Peoria,  HI.,  5.9  percent;  Rockford,  HI., 
15.4  percent;  EvansviUe,  Ind.,  7.4 
percent. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  3.8  percent:  Topeka, 
Kans.,  3.4  percent:  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
6.6  percent;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  5.1  per- 
cent: Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  10.3  percent; 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  4.5  percent;  Livonia, 
Mich.,  4.7  percent;  Greensboro,  N.C.,  11.4 
percent:  Charlotte,  N.C.,  13.2  percent; 
Parma,  Ohio,  4.5  percent;  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  13.5  percent;  Dayton,  Ohio,  12.2 


percent;  Chattanooga,  Term.,  2  percent; 
Knoxville,  3.8  percent;  Arlington.  Va.,  4.4 
percent;  Newport  News,  15.8  percent; 
Virginia  Beach,  5.1  percent;  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  1.5  percent;  Oakland,  Calif..  10.6 
percent;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  6.4  percent. 
All  of  these  and  more — major  cities 
with  more  than  100,000  population — had 
actual  decreases  in  their  serious  crime 
rates  last  year.  But  were  any  of  these 
mentioned  in  the  CBS  program?  No. 

Mr.  President,  the  comprehensive  at- 
tack on  crime  in  America,  which  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  direction  of  Congress  in 
1968,  deserves  better  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  press  and  the  Congress  than 
the  back  alley  mugging  it  was  subjected 
tx>  this  past  week.  The  inaccurate  and  in- 
complete picture  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public  must  not 
go  imchallenged.  The  few  projects  that 
have  been  criticized  or  questioned  should 
not  be  permitted  to  loom  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  50,000  separate  projects  that 
have  been  fimded  by  States  with  block 
grants  or  directly  by  LEAA.  There  is  also 
the  broader  question  raised  by  efforts  to 
discredit  a  program  so  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  people  on  the  basis  of  a  few 
examples  that  grossly  fail  to  reflect  the 
sum  of  LEAA  activity. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  would 
conclude  from  the  arguments  offered  by 
critics  of  LEAA  that,  for  consistency's 
sake,  a  police  dei>artment  should  be  dis- 
banded because  a  few  dishonest  officers 
sometimes  turn  up  on  its  roUs. 

One  of  the  particularly  galling  aspects 
of  the  criticisms  directed  toward  LEAA  is 
the  impression  that  program  difficulties 
were  uncovered  by  Congress  or  the 
States — or  CBS.  That  is  not  the  case. 

The  problems  in  Florida  and  Alabama, 
for  example,  were  uncovered  by  LEAA, 
which  launched  a  full-scale  audit  in  both 
States.  Where  funds  have  been  misused, 
they  will  be  recovered  by  LEAA.  Where 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  Federal  law, 
there  will  be  prosecution  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

One  might  also  conclude  from  the 
House  subcommittee  report  or  the  media 
accounts  that  LEAA  has  failed  to  correct 
problems  that  would  arise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  new  program.  That  is  far 
from  the  truth. 

Administrative  and  program  short- 
comings in  LEAA  were  not  disclosed  first 
by  the  Congress  or  CBS.  They  were  pub- 
licly disclosed  by  the  LEAA  Administra- 
tor at  a  news  conference  nearly  a  year 
ago.  Shortly  after  Jerris  Leonard  became 
the  Administrator.  At  that  same  news 
conference,  Mr.  Leonard  announced  a 
complete  reorganization  of  LEAA  to  cor- 
rect a  number  of  deficiencies  that  had 
been  discovered.  The  criticisms  so  re- 
cently voiced  and  amplified  by  the  CBS 
network  are  not  new.  Many  were  first 
raised  by  LEAA  itself  a  year  ago.  Other 
questions  were  raised  in  congressional 
hearings  last  summer.  Now,  the  criti- 
cisms are  repeated  again — as  though  they 
contained  some  new  truths — and  despite 
the  strong,  affirmative  actions  already 
taken  to  correct  past  deficiencies:  spe- 
cific steps  to  improve  auditing  pro- 
cedures, to  speed  the  flow  of  funds,  to  re- 
duce cash  balances  in  States  and  locali- 
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ties,  and  to  prevent  and  disclose  any  mis- 
use of  grant  moneys. 

The  basic  reorganization  is  now  com- 
pleted. A  number  of  new  programs  are 
still  being  developed.  But  the  key  prob- 
lems have  been  resolved.  Congress  cor- 
rected some  problems  with  new  legisla- 
tion. The  reorganization  resolved  others. 
And  the  States  have  moved  rapidly  on 
needed  improvements  in  their  adminis- 
trative and  planning  capabilities. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, a  national  crime  control  and  crim- 
inal Justice  improvement  program  has 
become  a  reality.  It  is  operative  in  every 
State,  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  LEAA  program  is  basically  a 
State  and  local  government  program. 
Thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  wom- 
en are  involved — Governors,  attorneys 
general,  State  legislators,  mayors,  city 
and  county  councilmen,  police  chiefs, 
judges,  corrections  officials,  minority  and 
community  representatives,  civic  and 
business  leaders.  They  are  dedicated  to 
the  success  of  the  national  fight  against 
crime  smd  of  the  program  to  improve  the 
criminal  justice  systems  in  America.  It  Is 
apparent  that  certain  members  of  the 
other  House,  in  collusion  with  sensation- 
seekers  at  CBS,  are  equally  dedicated  to 
personal,  partisan  gain  at  the  expense  of 
a  program  that  has  made  significant 
progress  in  an  area  that  is  vital  to  pub- 
lic health,  welfare,  and  safety. 

At  the  same  time,  the  honor  and  cred- 
ibility of  responsible  journalists  has  been 
tarnished  by  the  misleading  character 
of  the  Mike  Wallace — CBS  program.  If 
their  distortion  of  the  facts  was  inten- 
tional, one  can  only  guess  at  the  moti- 
vation which  led  to  such  dishonesty.  If 
the  distortion  was  not  intentional,  mere- 
ly accidental.  CBS  has  defaulted  on  its 
responsibility  to  provide  the  public  with 
the  most  accurate  and  complete  informa- 
tion possible.  In  either  case,  one  must 
wonder  if  he  can  believe  anything  they 
see  on  CBS  in  the  future. 

ExHiBrr  1 

I  Prom  "60  Minutes."  Apr.  9.  3972] 

An  Interview  Wrrn  Jerris  Leonard 

Mike  Wallace.  The  Unrealized  Promise  of 
Safe  Streets.  That  is  the  title  of  this  report 
of  a  congressional  investigating  committee 
which  60  Minutes  got  hold  of.  It  has  not 
yet  been  released  to  the  public. 

It  tells  the  tale  of  a  two-year-long  in- 
quiry Into  the  operations  of  LEAA.  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
which  was  charged  with  cutting  crime  In  the 
United  States.  LEAA  was  created  by  the 
Democratic  controlled  Congress  back  In  1968 
when  law  and  order  was  a  hot  political  Is- 
sue. It  doles  out  huge  amounts  of  money 
to  cut  crime. 

Well,  the  Republicans  took  up  that  Issue 
In  1968.  They  Insisted  that  crime  control 
would  be  their  first  priority  If  they  got  Into 
the  White  House. 

The  Republican  nominee  said  It  for  them 
at  their  convention  In  Miami  Beach. 

Richard  Milhous  Nixon.  Time  Is  running 
out  for  the  merchants  of  crime  and  corrup- 
tion In  American  society.  The  wave  of  crime 
Is  not  going  to  be  the  wave  of  the  future 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Wallace.  It  was  Inside  that  building,  the 
Miami  Beach  Convention  Hall  that  the  Pres- 
ident declared  his  war  on  crime.  Since  taking 
office  the  President  has  gotten  over  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  to  give  to  state  and  local 
governments   In   their  fight  against  crime. 


This  year  alone  he  Is  asking  for  another 
eight  hundred  fifty  million. 

But  is  all  of  that  federal  money  having 
any  real  effect  In  cutting  crime? 
(Sound  of  siren.) 

We  who  live  in  the  cities  or  the  suburbs  or 
even  on  the  farms  know  the  crime  rate  is  not 
going  dorwn.  In  fact,  the  FBI  says  that  crime 
Increased  by  six  percent  last  year.  Well,  then 
what  good  Is  all  the  money  doing? 

We  began  Just  a  few  miles  from  the  Miami 
Beach  auditorium  In  the  city  of  Miami. 

Miami's  serious  crime  rate  was  the  highest 
In  the  nation  in  1970.  And  last  year,  1971. 
murder  was  up  there  by  another  ten  percent. 
Rape  Increased  by  more  than  fifty  percent. 
So  obviously  that  city  Is  still  in  deep  trouble. 
But  according  to  Miami's  Police  Chief. 
Bernard  Oarmire,  LEAA  has  given  him  no 
help  at  all. 

Bernard  Oarmibe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
department  which  according  to  crime  rates 
is  number  one  In  the  nation  has  never  re- 
ceived a  dime  of  action  grants  or  action  funds 
from  LEAA.  We  are  m  dire  need  of  them.  So 
far  as  this  department  is  concerned,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  to  date  LEAA  doesn't  exist. 

Wallace.  The  man  who  currently  heads  up 
LEAA  Is  Jerris  Leonard.  Appomted  a  year  ago, 
he  Is  the  third  man  to  be  saddled  with  the 
job  In  less  than  four  years.  And  he  Is  con- 
vinced, he  says,  of  the  effectiveness  of  his 
outfit. 

Jerris  Leonard.  Oh,  Mike,  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  programs.  We  not  only  know  what 
we're  doing,  the  concept  is  right,  the  philos- 
ophy is  right. 

Tou  see,  the  basic  philosophy  under  which 
we  work  is  that  people  at  state  and  local 
levels  of  government  are  smart  enough  and 
honest  enough  by  and  large  to  know  what 
their  problems  are  and  to  be  able  to  find  a 
solution  for  those  problems. 

Wallace.  To  find  out  who  was  right,  Chief 
Germlre  or  Jerris  Leonard,  60  Minutes  stayed 
right  there  in  Florida  to  look  at  some 
communities  with  crime  problems,  to  see 
what  kind  of  help  LEAA  Is  giving  them. 

We  went  first  two  hundred  miles  north  of 
Miami  to  Melbourne. 

Its  seventy- four-man  police  department 
got  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  In  LEAA 
money.  And  here's  what  that  money  bought. 
TV  equipment,  recorders  and  transcribing 
machines,  a  law  library,  a  police  legal  advisor, 
and  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the 
Police  Cadets,  a  program  that  pays  college 
students  to  do  clerical  Jobs. 

Has  the  money  helped  to  reduce  crime? 
Police  Chief  Robert  Catrone. 

Robert  Catronz.  There's  no — been  no 
reduction  of  crime.  But  you  know  we're  grow- 
ing, we're  moving  again  here.  And  crime  Is 
on  an  Increase.  And  to  say  there's  been  a 
reduction,  I  would  say  no. 

liEE  Wilson.  These  are  all  offers  of  federal 
funds.  They  underline  federal  funds  to  en- 
tice one  Into  taking  these  grants  which 
are — to  me  are  superfluous.  I  don't  like  them. 
It's  a  gravy  train  that  is  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Wallace.  Lee  WUson,  Sheriff  of  Bravard 
County.  Florida,  a  retired  New  York  City 
detective,  he  now  runs  a  four-hundred-flfty- 
man  county  police  department.  And  he  re- 
fuses to  take  a  penny  in  LEAA  funds. 

He  says  that  two  million  dollar  budget 
that  the  county  provides  him  Is  enough. 

Wilson,  for  a  time,  was  chairman  of  a 
seven-county  group  In  his  area  that  okayed 
^plications  for  LEAA  money. 

Wilson.  I  was  chairman  of  region  four  for 
about  six  months.  Some  of  the  vouchers  I 
signed,  I  shuddered;  I  didn't  like  It. 
Wallace.  For  instance? 
Wilson.  Oh,  exotic  office  equipment,  drapes, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  that  I — ^I  resigned 
after  a  few  months  service.  I  couldn't  bring 
myself  to  being  associated  with  it. 

Wallace.  As  chairman  of — as  running  re- 
gion four,  were  you  beselged  by  equipment 
peddlers  and  so  forth? 


Wilson.  Oh,  yes.  They  would  come  In  and 
say,  "I  understand  you're  chairman.  This  is 
our  wares."  And  they'd  open  up  a  big  cata- 
logue and  80  forth  and  so  on.  and  never  state 
prices. 

It  would  be  something  along  the  lines  of 
"Well.  It's  here,   the   money   Is   here.  Why 
don't  you  get  It?" 
And  I'd  say,  "Well,  1  don't  need  anything." 
"Well,  do  you  have  a  radio  system?" 
"Well,  of  course  I  have  a  radio  system." 
"Is  It  working  well?" 
"Yes." 

"Do  you  have  any  Interference?" 
"Once  in  a  while." 

"Ahl  Hiat's  It.  See,  just  say  you  have  Inter- 
ference and  sign  here.  Well  fill  in  between." 
So  I  Just — It's  Just  a  great  big  padding  ott 
funds.  And  I — It's  an  exaggeration  of  some- 
thing that  I'm  absolutely  disgusted  with, 
having  been  In  law  enforcement  for  thirty- 
six  year.  I  dont  like  that. 

Wallace.  The  man  who  preceded  Jerris 
Leonard  as  head  of  LEAA  was  Charles  Rogo- 
vln.  President  Nixon  put  him  in  the  Joto  early 
m  his  administration.  But  after  sixteen 
mouths  Rogovln  quit  in  disgust. 

Now  he  Is  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  LEAA 
bonanza. 

Charles  Rogovin.  The  hardware  manufac- 
turers and  peddlers  are  making  an  enormous 
amount  of  money.  They're  selling  all  kinds  of 
equipment.  You  can't  go  to  a  police  meeting 
of  any  size  In  this  country  today  without 
having  the  hellc<^ter  manufacturers  with 
their  display  piece  out  on  a  landing  strip 
somewhere  and  a  hard  sell  being  given  to 
officers. 

This  is  outrageous.  These  men  are  being 
taken  advantage  of.  And  enormous  sums  of 
money  are  going  for  relatively  unproductive, 
if  at  all  productive,  activity. 

You  characterize  It  as  a  bonanza.  That's 
exactly  what  It  Is. 

Wallace.  The  Port  Lauderdale  Police  De- 
partment received  a  hundred  fifty  thousand 
dollars  from  LEAA  last  July  to  buy  thirty- 
four  police  cars  like  the  one  that  Officer  Davis 
uses  while  on  duty. 

(Sound  of  police  radio.) 
And  off-duty  he  and  his  family  use  It  as 
their    family    car.    The    Police    Department 
pays  all  gas  and  maintenance. 

Why  are  the  cars  used  this  way?  LEAA 
Chief  Jerris  Leonard  explains. 

Leonard.  The  Intended  objective — and  In- 
cidentally, Fort  Lauderdale  is  not  the  only 
city  that's  doing  this;  other  cities  are  doing 
It — ^Is  based  on  the  premise  that  this  broad- 
ens the  police  presence  on  the  street.  Now, 
we're  not  positive  that  that's  true.  But  we're 
certainly  willing  to  look  at  that  kind  of  a 
project,  put  the  money  into  It.  and  evaluate 
It,  because  It  could  well  be  right. 

Wallace.  But  former  LEAA  boss  Charles 
Rogovln  says  that  this  squad  car  experiment 
has  already  been  tried  extensively  In  In- 
dianapolis and  that  it  has  had  no  Impact  on 
the  crime  rate. 

RoGovnr.  Nobody  Is  able,  one,  to  relate  that 
to  any  significant  decrease  in  crime  or  even 
to  establish  anything  with  regard  to  Its  im- 
pact, except  officers  inevitably  are  happier 
because  they've  got  the  benefit  of  about 
twelve  hundred  dollars  worth  of  city  prop- 
erty, which  replaces  their  need  to  buy  an- 
other car. 

Wallace.  For  two  years  a  Congressional 
committee  headed  by  Connecticut  Congress- 
man John  Monlgan  has  been  Investigating 
LEAA's  effectiveness. 

Representative  John  Monigan.  In  all  the 
states  that  we  have  examined,  we  have  found 
that  It  Is  not.  In  my  opinion,  living  up  to  the 
objectives  that  were  set  for  It  at  the  time 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  passed. 

Funds  are  being  passed  out.  But  they're 
not  getting  down  on  the  street.  Only  twenty- 
five  cents  out  of  every  dollar  has  actually  got 
down  to  the  local  community,  community. 

Leonard.  Because  we  wont  leit  money,  fed- 
eral money,  be  spent  by  simply  throwing  it 
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%%  problems.  They  have  to  do  adequate  plan- 
ning. Tbey  have  to  set  up  these  projects. 
They  have  to  be  designed  properly.  And  then 
the  money  can  begin  to  flow. 

Representative  Monigan.  Now,  here's  an 
example  of  the  way  the  funds  have  been 
spent  In  this  Inatence,  In  this  program.  In 
the  state  of  Arkansas,  the  head  of  the  pro- 
gram In  April  of  1971,  Just  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  la  writing — exhorting — the 
people,  the  subordinates  "Ck>me  in  with  some 
proposals." 

Wallace.  I  wonder  If  I  could  take  a  look 
at  It. 

"To:  the  Crime  Commission  Staff 

"From:  Ray  BlggerstaS" — this  is  Arkan- 
sas— 

"Re:  project  funding 

"We  have  about  foiir  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  thousand  dollars  In  1970  funds.  We  need 
to  spend  all  these  funds,  plus  a  sizable  chunk 
of  1971  funds. 

"Please  survey  your  community  needs.  And 
then  survey  your  mind  for  possible  ideas. 

"Thank  you." 

So  what  Blggerstaff  is  saying  Is  "Look,  we 
can't — we  can't  find  ways  to  spend  all  this 
money.  Come  up  with  some  ideas.  We  got  the 
money.  We  need  the  ideas." 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  memo  from  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Blggerstaff  out  in  Arkansas  who 
says — "Now,  fellas,"  he  says  to  his  subordi- 
nates, "come  up  with  some  Ideas  so  that  we 
can  spend  this  money  they're  offering." 

LcoNABo.  Let  me  say  this.  If  there  Is  a 
state  that  has  too  much  and  can't  use  It,  we 
have  a  way  and  will  reallocate  that  to  states 
that  can  use  it. 

Wallacx.  Another  of  the  criticisms  leveled 
against  LEAA  was  that  it  doled  out  money 
before  knowing  just  how  that  money  was 
going  to  be  spent. 

Subcommittee  Counsel  Charles  Intrlago. 

Charles  Intriaco.  In  one  state  .  .  . 

Wallace.  What  state? 

Intriaco.  Louisiana.  Over  a  period  of 
eleven  months  amounts  of  up  to  1.9  million 
dollars  in  bloc  grant  funds  were  Invested 
in  federal  government  securities.  So  the 
effect  is  that  the  state  was  loaning  back  to 
the  federal  govemment  the  same  funds  It 
bad  received  under  the  bloc  grant  program. 

Wallace.  And  getting  interest  on  the 
money. 

Iktrlago.  And  getting  Interest.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  the  state  made  nearly  fifty-three 
thousand  dollars  over  an  eleven-month  pe- 
riod from  these  Investments. 

Wallace.  Have  you  taken  any  action  to 
recover  either  that  money  or  the  investment 
earnings? 

Leonard.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  recover  the  In- 
vestment earnings,  just  as  soon  as  we  can 
determine  what  the  actual  amount  was. 

That  will  not  occur  any  more  because, 
again,  our — our  regulations  now  require  that 
they  not  have  more  than  a  two-week  supply 
of  money. 

Wallace.  But  if  some  states  put  the  LEAA 
money  in  the  bank  until  they  decide  how  to 
spend  It,  other  states  seem  to  rush  headlong 
Into  buying  this  year. 

Polk  County,  Wisconsin  got  thirty-nine 
thousand  dollars  from  LEAA  last  summer  to 
buy  these  police  radios.  They  were  purchased 
on  the  highest  bid,  from  the  manvifacturcr 
who  had  planned  and  designed  the  system 
improperly,  so  the  equipment  has  never 
been  \ised. 

LEAA  funds  helped  buy  this  twelve  thou- 
sand dollar  riot  command  post  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  The  riot  equipment  inside  cost  a  good 
deal  more.  It  has  been  ready  to  roll  for  more 
than  a  year.  But  In  spite  of  several  disturb- 
ances In  Des  Moines,  it  has  never  seen  the 
smoke  of  battle. 

Winona,  Minnesota,  called  The  Family  City 
by  Its  chamber  of  commerce,  got  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  for  its  thirty-seven  man  police 
force  for  riot  gear,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
nearby  Winona  National  Ouard  armory  had 


enough  gear  to  outfit  three  Winona  police 
departments. 

The  last  demonstration  The  Family  City 
had  was  a  1967  peace  march. 

Iowa  City  got  this  van  from  LEAA  to  be 
ready  for  mass  arrests  in  emergencies.  At  the 
student  demonstrations  there  last  Spring, 
buses  were  sent  to  round  up  the  unruly 
ones.  The  van  remained  in  the  garage. 

One  officer  told  us  his  men  were  afraid  the 
van  would  be  unsafe  in  a  riot,  too  easily 
turned  over.  So  now  It's  used  to  tour  the 
schools  and  tell  the  kids  about  their  police 
force. 

And  Spraugeville,  Iowa,  population  119,  no 
police  force.  But  the  LEAA  gave  four  hundred 
dollars  for  a  mobile  radio  a  year  ago.  The 
radio  has  ivever  been  used,  because  they  want 
to  remodel  the  town  hall  before  the  radio 
goes  In  service. 

LEAA  has  no  Idea  how  many  projects  like 
these  exist  says  Charles  Rogovln. 

RoGoviN.  There  are  in  excess  of  fifty  thou- 
sand individual  projects  operating  In  this 
country  today  under  this  program.  Nobody 
Is  even  inventorying  the  specifics  of  over 
fifty  thousand  projects. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  LEAA  doesn't 
even  have  a  count  of  the  actual  numbers  of 
projects  In  each  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem areas,  let  alone  descriptions  of  what 
they're  doing. 

What  this  leaves  the  operating  people  in 
the  position  of  doing  is  guessing  that  if  they 
Initiate  a  project  in  Titusvllle,  Florida,  it 
may  or  may  not  have  been  tried  in  ten, 
twenty,  or  no  other  jurisdictions  In  this 
country. 

Wallace.  This  report  says  that  LEAA  does 
not  know  how  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
it  has  given  to  the  states  in  Its  four  years 
of  existence  has  been  spent.  In  fact,  it  says 
that  out  of  fifty  states  only  three,  Florida 
Maryland,  and  Alabama,  have  been  com- 
pletely audited  to  find  out  just  where  the 
money  went. 

Leonard.  In  the  state  of  Alabama,  LEAA's 
own  audit  found  that  approximately  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  must  be  refunded 
to  the  federal  govemment  because  of  illegal 
or  otherwise   Improper  expenditures. 

Wallace.  Have  you  gotten  money  back  from 
Alabama? 

Leonard.  Not  yet,  because  .  .  . 

Wallace.  Have  you  gotten  money  back 
from  Florida? 

Leonard.  Oh,  oh,  wait  a  minute. 

Wallace.  Have  you  gotten  money  back 
from  Louisiana? 

Leonard.  One  question  at — one  question  at 
a  time.  Well,  we  haven't  sent  Louisiana  a  bill. 
We  havent  sent  Alabama  a  bUl  yet.  We've 
sent  them  a  statement  which  was  subject 
to  negotiation. 

We  sent  Florida  a  bill  for  sosne  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  We  negotiated  it  down 
to  thirty-three  thousand  dollars.  And  we've 
been  paid. 

And  well  be  paid  by  the  people  who  mis- 
spend this  money.  So  there's  three  things 
we  can  do:  get  the  money  back,  cut  off  their 
funds,  or  send  them  to  jail.  And  we'll  do  any 
one  or  all  of  them  in  the  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances. 

Wallace.  Whose  funds  have  you  cut  off  up 
to  now? 

Leonard.  Haven't  had  to  cut  any  funds 
off. 

Wallace.  Who've  you  sent  to  jail? 

Leonard  Nobody. 

Wallace.  How  much  money  have  you 
gotten  back? 

Leonard.  Oh,  maybe  fifty,  sixty  thousand 
d<dlars. 

Wallace.  Out  of  how  much  dispersed? 

Leonard.  Out  of  a  billion  and  a  half.  But 
we've  sent — understand  that's  Juat  ttie  point 
I  make.  Tou  see  . . . 

Wallace.  You've  gotten  . . . 

Leonard.  The  amount  ot  money  that'd  be 
gotleii  back,  Mike,  is  InflnlteBlinal.  And  that's 


the  podnt  I'm  making.  You  cant  judge  a 
program  that's  got  fifty  thousand  projects 
almost  all  of  which  are  good  by  one  or  two 
bad  ones. 

Wallace.  One  or  two? 

Leonard.  Three  or  four. 

Wallace.  But  if,  as  Jarrls  Leonard  claims, 
few  programs  are  l>ad,  then  what  are  the 
good  programs  that  show  how  successful 
liBAA  has  been  in  making  our  streets  safer? 

Leonard.  I  think,  Mike,  if  we  take  Waah- 
ington  as  an  example,  I  think  Washington  is 
a  fljie,  safe  town  today.  You  look  at  the  crime 
rate  plunging  the  way  It  is.  It's  fifty  percent 
today  of  what  it  was  just  lees  than — a  lltUe 
over  two  years  ago  in  November  of  1969.  It's 
the  lowest  rate — the  crime  rate's  the  lowest 
it's  been  since  May  of  1967. 

So  we  are  having  an  impact. 

RoooviN.  But  that  particular  department 
had  a  two  thirds  Increase  in  manpower.  We 
have  over  five  thousand  police  ofllcers  In  the 
IMstrlot  of  Columbia,  as  opposed  to  three 
thousand  a  little  more  than  two  yecus  ago. 

I  know  of  no  other  city  In  the  country 
that  can  create  in  effect  wall  to  wall  police- 
men. 

Wallace.  But  no  community,  except  Wash- 
ington, the  special  province,  the  showcase 
province  of  Richard  Nixon  and  John  MltcheU 
and  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  can  afford  wall  to  wall 
policemen. 

In  Its  summary,  the  committee  report  has 
this  to  say. 

"The  programs  of  LEAA  have  l)een  charac- 
terized by  inefficiency,  waste,  maladministra- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  corruption." 

And  it  goes  on  to  say  "LEAA  has  had  no 
visible  Impact  on  the  incidence  of  crime  In 
in  the  United  States." 

IjBAA  has  spent  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars up  to  now.  They  are  asking  for  eight 
hundred  fifty  million  more  this  year. 

OoicpLETE  Transcript  or  "flo  Minutes"  In- 
terview With  Jerrib  Leonard — "LEAA" 

WALLACE    QUESTION 

Q.  Mr.  Leonard  you've  said  that  from  some 
of  the  criticism  of  It  one  might  conclude 
that  the  LEAA  program  was  a  series  of  tea- 
pot dome  scandals  engineered  by  the  Brinks 
mob.  Are  there  no  serious  faults  in  the  way 
that  your  program's  been  running? 

Leonard.  Not  serious  ones  Mike.  You  cant 
have  a  program  which  now  has  in  operation 
some  60,000  Individual  projects  and  not  have 
some  of  them  go  bad.  In  addition  to  that,  I 
think  that  Congress  envisioned  that  many 
of  the  projects  here  would  be  innovative 
ones  which  weren't  going  to  work  out.  But 
which  needed  to  be  done. 

Q.  WeU  now  wait  a  minute.  I  agree  with 
that  analysis  and  yet,  you  said,  you  said 
back  in  October— last  October  "I  categor- 
ically reject  the  idea  that  this  program  can 
be  properly  evaluated  by  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  a  few  grants  and  6  or  7  of  the  56 
jurisdictions  in  any  program  of  this  magni- 
tude." 3  months  later,  January  "12,  Jerrls 
Leonard:  "40  states  are  doing  an  excellent 
job.  Fifteen  are  fouling  the  program."  So 
It  would  seem  from  October  to  January  the 
states  with  abuses  rose  from  7  to  16. 

Leonard.  Well  Mike  I  think  you  have  to 
put  that  In  perspective.  We  have  about  16 
states  because  they're  small,  because  they 
don't  get  adequate  funding  in  most  cases, 
they  Just  simply  aren't  able  to  come  up  with 
the  adequate  staffing,  the  adequate  person- 
nel to  really  build  a  flnst  class  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

Q.  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Florida,  small  states 
without  sufficient  funding? 

Leonard.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I've  also 
said  subsequent  to  the  Alabama  situation, 
subsequent  to  the  audit,  that  I  thought  Ala- 
bama was  doing  pretty  well.  And  that  their 
1972  plan  would  probably  be  as  good  as  most 
other  states.  I  think  that's  true.  No  I  think 
you  had  3  problems:  basically  a  problems. 
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Where  the  governor  of  the  state  does  not 
provide  leadership,  and  I  think  that  hap- 
pened in  Alabama  and  In  Florida.  Now,  un- 
der the  previous  governors,  not  the  incum- 
bents. You're  not  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
successful  program  that  you  re&Uy  need  to 
have.  The  governors  themselves  recognize 
this.  The  second  area  where  you  run  into 
trouble  Is  where  there  is  insufficient  funds 
to  really  put  up  a  first  class  planning,  moni- 
toring evaluation  operation.  And  there's 
about  16  to  20  states  that  fall  in  one  of  those 
2  categories. 

Wallace.  Now  wait  a  minute.  October  It 
was  0  or  7  of  the  66  jurisdictions  that  were 
in  trouble.  In  January,  and  these  are  your — 
I'm  quoting  Jerrls  Leonard — In  January  16 
states,  and  now  you've  just  gotten  through 
telling  me  15  to  20  states. 

Leonard.  Mike,  you're  trying  to  compare 
apples  and  oranges.  What  I'm  saying  Is  these 
16  to  20,  because  of  the  combination  of  one 
of  these  two  things,  don't  do  as  good  a  job 
as  we'd  like  to  see  them  do.  The  other 
October  quote  was  the  6  or  7  jurisdictions 
where  there  have  been  some  really  bad  pro- 
gram or  projects  that  Just  havent  come  out 
right.  Let  me  put  It  In  another  perspective  on 
this  for  you.  Over  60  millions  of  dollars  will 
have  gone  Into  the  state  of  Florida  through 
this  fiscal  year  from  the  LEAA  program.  We 
send  Florida  a  bill  for  $33,000  for  projects  that 
we  felt  were  Improperly  funded  with  our 
money.  Now,  note  that  the  audit  didn't  cover 
this  fiscal  year,  but  It  does  give  you  some  kind 
of  relationship.  The  other  In  the  key  point  is 
this:  states  can't  run  away;  they  don't  go 
bankrupt.  If  they  mis-spend  federal  money, 
we'll  get  the  money  back. 

Q.  Have  you  gotten  money  back  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Leonard.  Not  yet,  because 

Q.  Have  you  gotten  money  back  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Leonard.  Walt  a  minute  .  .  .  one  ques- 
tion  

Q.  Have  you  gotten  money  back  from 
Louisiana? 

Leonard.  ...  at  a  time.  Well  we  havent 
sent  Louisiana  a  bill.  We  haven't  sent  Ala- 
bama a  bill  yet.  We  sent  them  a  statement 
which  was  subject  to  negotiation.  We  sent 
Florida  a  bill  for  some  $200,000  we  negotiated 
it  down  to  $33,000  and  we've  been  paid  and 
will  be  paid  by  the  people  who  mis-spend  this 
money.  So  there's  3  things  we  can  do.  Get 
the  money  back,  cut  off  their  funds  or  send 
them  to  jail,  and  we'll  do  any  one  or  all  3 
of  them  in  the  appropriate  circumstances. 

Q.  Whose  funds  have  you  cut  off  up  to 
now? 

Leonard.  I  haven't  had  to  cut  any  funds 
(crosstalk). 

Q.  Who've  you  sent  to  jail? 

Leonard.  Nobody. 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  gotten 
back? 

Leonard.  Oh,  maybe  50,  $60,000. 

Q.  How  much  dispersed? 

Leonard.  Out  of  a  billion  and  a  half,  but 
we  haven't  sent  understand  that's  just  the 
point  I  make,  you  see.  The  amount  of  money 
to  be  gotten  back  Mike  is  infinitesimal,  and 
that's  the  point  I'm  making.  You  cant 
Judge  a  program  that's  got  60,000  projects 
almost  all  of  which  are  good  by  one  or  two 
bad  ones. 

Q.  1  or  2? 

Leonard.  3  or  4.  Here,  I  present  to  you. 
Take  a  look  at  some  of  these.  This  is  a  book 
fuU  of  good  projects.  Now  if  you  want  to 
look  at  some  of  these  and  take  yovu:  cam- 
eras— take  your  cameras  and  see  these 
projects — they're  excellent  projects. 

Q.  Alright. 

Leonard.  Don't  take  your  camera  up  to 
the  back  woods  in  northern  Wisconsin  to 
look  at  a  radio  antenna  or  a  radio  tower 
that  has  to  do  with  one  project  that  may 
or  may  not  be  bad.  That's  putting  it  out 
of  perspective. 


Q.  But  by  your  own  admission,  you've 
hardly  done  it  yourself.  By  yoiu*  own  ad- 
mission Mr.  Leonard  you  say  that  somewhere 
between  6  and  20  jvuisdictlons,  and  that 
means  states  really,  have  faulty  programs. 

Leonard.  No,  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  they 
dont  have  the  best  programs.  They  dont 
have  a  first  class  program.  And  for  varying 
reasons.  When  you  don't  have  a  first  class 
program,  you  run  the  risk  that  ^eclfic 
projects  within  that  program  are  going  to 
go  bad  on  you. 

Q.  You  said  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to 
throw  a  lot  of  money  in  a  problem  unless 
there's  been  adequate  preparation  for  the 
cost  effective  use  of  those  funds,  right? 

Leonard.  Cost  effectiveness  Is  a  key  work. 

Q.  OK.  Yet  January,  just  2  months  ago, 
you  suddenly  award  160  million  dollars  to  8 
cities;  yet  many  of  the  mayors  of  those  cities 
were  surprised  at  2  days  notice  that  they 
were  given  and  confessed  that  they  hadnt 
created  any  specific  programs  to  iise  the 
money. 

Leonard.  Well  Mike  in  the  first  place  we 
didn't  award  160  million  dollars.  We  said  that 
over  a  3  year  period,  we  would  make  available 
up  to  160  million  dollars  provided  that  those 
cities  could  come  In  with  a  plan  to  reduce 
street  crime  and  buglary  that  would  warrant 
the  expenditures  of  those  kinds  of  funds. 

Q.  Why  would  you  choose  this  number  of 
cities,  these  specific  cities,  why  would  you 
fund  160  million  dollars  and  then  having 
announced  that  program,  after  you  an- 
nounced that  program,  then  you  sent  out 
something  called  Impact  program  question- 
naire source  document  2  days  after  you  an- 
nounced the  program  you  send  out  this  thick 
thing  to  cities  and  say,  OK,  here's  160  mil- 
lion dollars  now.  You  want  it?  Answer  that 
questionnaire. 

Leonard.  Well,  let's  put  that  In  perspective 
for  you.  The  first  place,  the  name  of  the 
game,  the  reason  we're  in  b\islness  Is  to  re- 
duce crime  and  delinquency.  What  we're  try- 
ing to  do  through  the  impact  cities  program 
is  to  by  impacting  in  these  cities  on  street 
crime  and  biirglary  we're  trying  to  do  2 
things.  No.  1,  reduce  serious  crime.  No.  2,  to 
show  to  others  the  way  the  specific  tech- 
niques, the  specific  projects  that  need  to  be 
engaged  In  at  the  city  level,  in  order  to  reduce 
street  crime  and  burglary.  Now  we  know  that 
with  proper  projects,  good  techniques,  we 
know  we  can  reduce  street  crime  and  burglary 
in  those  8  cities  because  they  have  very  high 
levels  of  street  crime  and  burglary.  All  this 
document  Is  going  to  help  them  do  Is  to  see 
to  It  that  they  have  all  the  facts  in  order 
that  they  can  do  good  planning  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  reducing  street  and  burglary 
by  6%  in  2  years  and  20%  In  6  years. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  'just  about  one  of  those 
cities.  Cleveland  one  of  the  cities  included 
m  the  grant  has  spent  Just  $50,000  of  the  650,- 
000  awarded  to  it  in  the  last  2  years.  They've 
only  been  able  to  come  up  with  programs 
to  spend  50,000  out  of  650,000  already 
awarded.  Now  you're  talking  about  160  mil- 
lion more,  and  still  asking  them  2  years  later 
to  come  up  with  a  program. 

Leonard.  I'm  not  talking  about  160  million 
more.  I'm  talking  about  20  million  more  for 
the  city  of  Cleveland  over  3  years.  Mike,  first 
of  all  I  don't  know  what  the  source  of  your 
figures  are,  I  obviously  don't  have  the  fig- 
ures going  to  every  city  and  every  state  at 
(cross  talk) 

Q.  They're  accurate  believe  me. 

Leonard.  .  .  .  fingers.  I  can't  tell  you  that 
Cleveland  has  had  difficulty  meeting  the 
match  requirements.  I  personally  have  met 
with  the  m^yor  of  Cleveland,  he  assures  me 
that  they  will  be  able  to  meet  the  match  re- 
quirements for  this  program.  He's  excited 
about  the  program.  I  was  out  there  not  too 
long  ago  when  he  and  I  appeared  on  tele- 
vision before  the  press.  He  extolled  the  vir- 
tues of  the  program,  and  he  said  this  is  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 


istration Is  providing  to  reduce  street  crime 
and  burglary  to  reduce  serious  crime,  to 
make  our  streets  safer.  See? 

Q.  But  LEAA  had  granted,  had  awarded 
$650,000  to  Cleveland  under  Stokes,  $50,000 
was  all  that  they  could  find  ways  to  spend, 
and  now  you're  giving  ^  of  a  160  million  dol- 
lars more. 

Leonard.  Maybe  they  needed  a  new  mayor 
to  do  a  better  job.  I  don't  know  what  the 
answer  to  that  Is. 

Q.  Miami,  Florida,  according  to  my  under- 
standing has  the  highest  crime  rate  of  any 
major  city.  Miami  didn't  get  a  penny  under 
this  160  million  dollars  that  you're  talking 
about  for  the  next  3  years. 

Leonard.  Where'd  you  get  those  figures, 
cause  they're  wrong. 

Q.  Correct  me. 

Leonard.  Alright. 

Q.  Mr.  Leonard,  Miami,  Florida  has  the 
highest  serious  crime  rate  of  any  major  city 
In  the  United  States,  and  yet  It  didn't  get 
one  penny — it  has  not  been  awarded  one 
penny  of  this  160  million  dollars  awarded  to 
8  cities  over  the  next  3  years. 

Leonard.  Well,  I  don't  know  where  you  got 
yoxir  figures,  but  they're  wrong.  In  the  first 
place  the  Impact  program  alms  at  street 
crime  and  burglary,  and  there  are  about  18 
cities  in  the  United  States  that  have  very 
high  street  crime  and  burglary  ratios. 

Q.  Miami  is  among  those  cities. 

Leonard.  Miami  Is  among  them  but  there 
are  other  cities  that  also  did  not  get  any  of 
the  Impact  funding  that  are  among  them. 
The  second  major  error  in  your  statement 
Mike  Is  the  fact  that  they  didn't  get  any — 
that  they  dldnt  get  any  other  monies.  They 
have  received  better  than  $700,000  in  the  city 
of  Miami — 

Q.  For  what? 

Leonard.  For  various  projects  that  they 
applied  for  through  the  (  )  process  and 
through  discretionary  fiinding  from  LEAA. 
But  Just  a  minute  let  me  finish.  We  had  to 
pick  8  cities  out  of  the  18.  It  was  difficult  to 
do  beca\ise  they  were  all  really  entitled  to  it, 
but  we  had  to  have  enough  funds  going  Into 
the  program  to  see  to  It  that  we  actually 
had  an  Impact.  Now  we  had  to  use  some  cri- 
teria. One  of  the  criteria  was  that  we  could 
only  have  one  per  LEAA  region.  Atlanta  was 
chosen  over  Miami  because  of  the  fact  that 
It  also  has  very  high  street  crime  and  bur- 
glary rates  and  for  other  reasons — statistical 
reasons. 

Q.  Well  you  talk  about  $700,000  to  MUmi; 
according  to  Chief  Oarmeyer,  he  says  that 
they  got  $15,000  through  Claude  Kirk,  then 
governor  of  Florida,  for  real  police  assist- 
ance. And  the  rest  went  to  things — detoxifi- 
cation centers  and  things  of  that  nature 
that  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  crime — 
specific,  crime  related  problems  in  the  city 
of  Miami. 

Leonard.  Well  does  Chief  Oarmeyer,  did 
he  tell  you  that  with  LEAA  funds  that  he's 
been  able  to  hire  a  police  psychiatrist  for 
instance?  That  he's  been  able  to  hire  a 
police  legal  advisor:  that  we  funded  an  orga- 
nized crime  fighting  team;  that  we  provided 
$89,000  for  Miami  police  patrolman  area 
resident  dialogue  programs?  These  are  all 
applications  which  have  his  signature  on 
them  and  which  we  funded. 

Q.  Let's  go  back  and  find  out  from  Oar- 
meyer what  he  sajrs.  Some  specifics.  In  your 
audit  of  Alabama. 

Leonard.  Incidentally,  let  me  interrupt.  Let 
me  provide  you  with  these  so  that  when  you 
go  back  you  can  ask  him  about  (cross  talk). 
Now  incidentally  if  he  didn't  get  the  money, 
we'd  like  to  know  about  it.  It  was  publicly 
announced.  I'm  sure  in  the  Miami  papers 
which  he  ought  to  be  reading,  and  if  he  didn't 
get  those  funds,  he's  never  communicated 
that  he  dldnt  get  them. 

Q.  LEAA  awarded  $395,000  to  Miami  Beach 
for  law  enforcement  during  the  upcoming 
Democratic    convention,    right?    Originally 
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you  were  going  to  award  9920.000  to  San  Diego 
for  law  enforcement  during 

Leonard.  That's  not  true. 

Q.  The  figure  was  published. 

Leonahd.  No,  It  wasn't  published.  If  It  was 
published,  it  wasnt  published  by  L£AA,  let's 
put  it  that  way. 

Q.  The  flgiires  (cross  talk)  down  to  $537,- 
000  Is  that  true? 

Leonard.  Mike  those  are  not  the  facts.  The 
facts  are  these:  We  went  to  both  cities  and 
we  said  that  we  could  put  about  a  half  a 
million  dollars  Into  each  city,  they  shoiild 
file  their  plans,  their  applications,  we  would 
review  them,  and  fimd  them  up  to  that 
amount  of  money  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
That  we  would  further  review  the  applica- 
tions after  they  had  come  In,  and  if  In  fact 
we  could  put  a  little  bit  more  In,  we  would 
do  that.  We're  not  going  to  put  $900,000  into 
San  Diego.  And  we  put  450  some  I  believe, 
thousand,  into  the  city  of  Miami,  San  Diego's 
will  be  fairly  close  to  that. 

Q.  The  police  chief  down  there.  Rocky 
Pomerance  in  Miami  Beach  told  us  he  needed 
that  grant  money  early  because  of  the  lead 
time  he  needed  to  get  the  special  equip- 
ment and  training  for  the  men  to  use  it.  Yet 
you  have  not  made  your  grant  to  San 
Diego  yet,  and  there  are  very  few  months  left. 
It  hasn't  begun  any  special  training.  It  hasn't 
begun  any  equipment  purchases.  How  come? 
Because  It  hasn't  gotten  Its  grant  from  you. 

Leonard.  Well  that's  because  we  didn't  get 
the  grant  application  until  very  recently. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  want? 

LEONARD.  I'm  not  sure  what  the  applica- 
tion was.  As  I  understand  It  they've  been 
negotiating  and  it  will  be  some  where 
around  $500,000  maybe  a  little  bit  more  than 
that.  In  any  event  they  have  begun  the 
training;  they're  not  g^olng  to  need  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  purchases  because  we  Intend 
to  use  much  of  the  equipment  that  is  that 
which  can  be  transported,  transferred  from 
Miami  to  San  Diego  which  Is  all  part  of 
our — all  of  our  grant. 

Q.  It  is  going  to  happen?  They're  going  to 
take  that  hardware  and  move  it  to  San  Diego 
after  Miami? 

Leonard.  That  which  can  be  moved,  yes. 

Q.  Well,  handcuffs,  tear  gas.  surveillance 
equipment,  mugging  cameras,  all  of  that 
kind  of  thing. 

Leonard.  That  can  all  be  moved,  yes. 

Q.  And  Is  going  to  be  moved? 

Leonard.  Tes  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Republican  convention  In  '68 
which  you  rememljer  down  in  Miami  Beach, 
no  disturbances  took  place  on  the  beach, 
they  all  took  place  in  Miami.  Yet  Miami  re- 
ceived no  special  convention  funds. 

Leonard.  Well  Mike.  If  we  were  going  to  go 
outside  of  the  convention  city,  then  we  would 
have  literally  been  flooded  with  applications 
from  all  jurisdictions  In  and  around  where 
the  convention  would  be.  We  went  to  these 
communities,  months  and  months  ago  and 
told  them,  look  we  must  fund  the  program 
In  the  city  in  which  the  convention  is  in.  We 
would  suggest  to  you  that  you  get  together 
and  consolidate  your  needs  and  we  have 
encouraged  the  city  of  Miami — encouraged 
Chief  Oarmeyer  to  go  to  Miami  Beach  and 
make  his  needs  known  and  we've  told  them 
that  we  would  consider  that.  But  we're  only 
going  to  make  one  grant  to  one  city. 

Q.  Some  of  this  stuff  is  going  to  seem  a 
little  bit — I've  been  at  there  before,  but 
anyway.  In  your  audit  of  Alabama,  released 
last  November,  you  found  approximately 
$600,000  in  LEAA  money  was  Illegally  or  im- 
properly spent.  Have  you  recovered  that 
money  yet? 

Leonard.  Alright,  now  let's  put  that  In 
perspective.  What  we  sent  to  Alabama  were 
audit  exceptions  to  the  extent  of  $600,000. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  somebody  went — 
•tole  the  money  and  went  fouth  with  It.  It 
doesn't  mean  that  there  was  illegal  spend- 
ing. It  may  mean  for  Instance 


Q.  I  said  illegally  or  improperly. 

Leonard.  Alright  the  Improper — I  think  we 
ought  to  put  the  emphasis  there.  Because  for 
instance,  to  an  auditor  improper  may  be  that 
they  switched  from  one  project  to  another 
project  and  didn't  get  our  regional  office  con- 
sent. So  many  of  the  exceptions  are  techni- 
calities. Now.  that  audit  is  now  In  negotia- 
tion; and  when  the  negotiations  are  over, 
we  wUl  send  a  bUl  for  whatever  the  final 
amount  to  the  state  of  Alabama,  to  Gov. 
Wallace  If  you  please.  We  will  expect  Gov. 
Wallace  through  whatever  process  that  they 
have  there  to  pay  the  money  back.  Inciden- 
tally I  want  to  stress  that  point  again.  No- 
body is  going  to  get  away  with  any  of  this 
money,  because  we're  g^ing  to  send  them  a 
bill  for  it,  and  we'll  collect  the  bill  if  we  have 
to  sue  them  to  get  it. 

Q.  In  Florida  our  audit  reveal  $475,000  in 
LEAA  money  not  spent  In  accordance  with 
the  Florida  state  plan.  You  got  $33,000  back. 

Leonard.  We  finally  sent  a  bill  for  $33,000 
when  we  were  satisfied  that  that  was  the 
amount  of  money  that  actually  was  Illegally 
spent — federal  money  Illegally  spent,  and 
we've  been  paid  that  money  back. 

Q.  We  hear  that  an  audit  of  Indiana  has 
turned  up  the  Improper  or  Illegal  use  of 
about  $850,000  in  LEAA.  But  this  audit  has 
not  been  made  public. 

Leonard.  That's  because  it  Isn't  finished 
and  that  figure  is  hearsay,  and  I've  never 
heard  that  figure.  I  doubt  very  much  If  It 
will  run  that  high. 

Q.  How  many  complete  state  audit  re- 
ports have  you  made? 

Leonard.  I  think  we've  got  about  6  or  7 
states  completely  audited.  And  Incidentally, 
of  those  6  or  7,  4  or  5  of  them  we've  sent 
no  bills  to  at  all.  We've  made  them  adjust 
and  correct  some  things  they  were  doing,  but 
there  was  no  actual  mls-spendlng  of  federal 
money. 

Q.  More  than  2  years  ago,  LEAA  promised 
that  it  would  audit  each  state  each  year.  To 
date,  3  audits  have  been  completed,  4  more 
are  In  the  works.  When  in  the  world  are  you 
going  to  able  to  live  up  to  LEAA's  prom- 
ise to  audit  each  state  each  year? 

Leonard.  Well  that  promise  wasn't  made 
by  me,  and  I  would  specifically  reject  It. 
That's  an  impossibility  unless,  and  well  get 
this  done,  unless  we  can  get  all  of  the  states 
doing  their  own  auditing  which  we  can  do. 
The  governors  have  unanimously  agreed  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the  audit  func- 
tion, through  the  normal  usual  state  audit 
procedure.  We're  training  those  auditors  and 
I  would  hope  that  within  at  least  another 
year  or  two,  we'd  be  able  to  have  annual 
audits 

Q.  On  every  state,  but  not  necessarily  done 
out  of  Washington,  or  by  Washington  paid 
auditors? 

Leonard.  I  don't  think  that's  material. 
Mike.  State  auditors  are  charged  by  statute 
with  auditing  state  programs  and  all  they 
need  to  do  is  to  follow  federal  procedures, 
and  that's  an  accepted  audit  practice. 

Q.  Mr.  Leonard,  do  you,  I  don't  mean  you, 
does  LEAA — do  you  know  what  you're  doing? 

Leonard.  Oh.  Mike  this  is  one  of  the  great- 
est programs.  We  not  only  know  what  we're 
doing,  the  concept  is  right,  the  philosophy  Is 
right.  You  see  the  basic  philosophy  under 
which  we  work.  Is  that  people  at  state  and 
local  levels  of  government  are  smart  enough 
and  honest  enough  by  and  large  to  know 
what  their  own  problems  are  and  to  be  able 
to  find  the  solutions  to  those  problems. 
That's  why  I  plead  with  you  Mike,  to  look  at 
some  of  the  50.000  projects  that  have  been 
put  under  this  program.  Amazing  ones — 
community  relations  programs.  Programs 
that  help  kids.  Programs  that  are  reducing 
crime  and  delinquency  In  the  street.  Pro- 
grams to  Improve  our  correction  system,  to 
have  better  court  procedures.  They're  all 
over  the  country;  and  there's  better  than 
50,000   of   them,   and   they're  by  and   large 


good.  There  have  been  some  failures,  and 
there  always  will  be  a  few.  But  there  (they 
are)  few  and  far  between. 

Q.  Few  and  far  between. 

Leonard.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Out  of  60,000 — take  a  horse  back  guess. 

Leonard.  Oh,  I'm  sure  there's  a  thousand 
maybe  more,  that  didn't  work  out  as  well  as 
the  people  who  put  them  up  thought  they 
would. 

Q.  A  thousand,  maybe  more,  maybe  2,000, 
maybe  five 

Leonard.  No,  not  five,  a  couple  thousand. 
I'm  sure  you  could  go  out  and  find  a  couple 
thousand  projects  that  didn't  Just  exactly 
turn  out  the  best.  And  you  find  a  few,  maybe 
500  or  less  where  the  people  Involved  In  the 
project  distorted  the  project,  or  didn't  carry 
It  out,  diverted  the  money  to  some  other 
purpose.  But  we  catch  those  people,  and  we 
get  that  money  back. 

Q.  Well  are  you  saying  that  under  those 
circumstances  that  we — are  barking  up — 
that  we  should  forget  about  looking  Into  this 
whole  subject? 

Leonard.  Oh,  never.  I  want  you  to  look 
deeply  Into  this  program.  But  I  also  want 
you  to  show  that  side  of  the  coin  which 
shows  the  vast  majority  of  these  programs 
and  these  projects  really  coming  off  well.  You 
see 

Q.  Your  predecessor,  Mr.  Rog^vln,  suggests 
that  you  fund  projects,  that  don't  have  any 
effect  on  crime,  and  then  you  duplicate  those 
projects  over  and  over  again  throughout  the 
country  because  you  don't  know  really  yet, 
if  those  projects  are  working.  That  you  don't 
have  a  proper  evaluation  program  yet. 

Leonard.  That's  what  this  agency  used  to 
do  when  he  was  the  administrator.  This 
agency  Is  In  business  for  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only — to  reduce  crime  and  delinquency 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  do  that  by 
crime  specific  planning.  We're  urging  every- 
body who's  using  an  LEAA  dollar  to  ask  him- 
self the  question,  when  I  put  this  project  up. 
when  I  make  application  for  these  funds, 
what  effect  is  this  going  to  have  on  reducing 
crime  and  delinquency. 

Q.  In  other  words,  partially  you  are  cor- 
recting Mr.  Ragovln's  errors  now? 

Leonard.  Partially?  We  have  thrown  out 
his  whole  philosophy  of  running  this  agency 
which  was  to  tinker  around  with  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system,  and  the  theory  that  our 
goal  was  to  Improve  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. That  lent  our  goal.  Our  goal  is  to  re- 
duce crime  and  delinquency.  Now  while  we're 
getting  to  that  goal,  we  will  also  Improve  the 
system,  but  that's  a  fallout  benefit.  Our  main 
goal   Is  to  reduce   crime   and   delinquency. 

Q.  Well  then  ...  to  a  moment  ...  to 
the  business  of  whether  you  are  Indeed  where 
the  statistics  prove  that  you  are  cutting 
crime  and  delinquency.  Why  Is  it  that  after 
46  months  LEAA  is  just  now  establishing  a 
way  to  set  goals  for  the  Agency?  And  letting 
out  a  consulting  contract  to  measure  prog- 
ress or  the  lack  of  it  in  reducing  crime? 
Four  years  after  the  thing  went  into  oper- 
ation. Now  you're  saying,  gee,  we  ought  to 
find  out  whether  it's  working  or  not. 

Leonard.  Mike,  I  was  appointed  the  admin- 
istrator of  this  agency  in  April  and  confirmed 
in  May  of  1971  less  than  a  year  ago.  I  did 
an  intensive  study  of  this  agency,  reorga- 
nized it,  and  gave  it  a  new  objective.  The 
objective  of  reducing  crime  and  delinquency. 
In  my  view,  that's  what  this  la  all  about. 

Q.  Have  you  done  it? 

Leonard.  I  think  we  are  on  the  road  to  it 
to  a  point  where  I  can  say  to  you  today  that 
it  may  well  be  that  we  are  right  now  at 
ground  zero.  Where  the  Increasing  crime 
rates.  When  we  came  into  office  in  1968  crime 
rose  68%.  In  the  last  year  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. It  was  down  to  about  12  or 
13%  In  1969 — the  Increase.  The  increase  was 
down  a  little  bit  better  than  that  in  1970. 
In  the  first  9  months  of  1971 ,  crime  rose  only 
6%. 
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Q.  Nationwide. 

Leonard.  ...  in  this  country.  But  at  the 
same  time,  50  big  cities,  bad  an  actual  re- 
duction in  their  crime  rates.  Washington 
D.C.  in  the  month  of  January  of  this  year, 
had  its  lowest  crime  rate  since  May  of  1967. 
What  does  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  say? 
Two  major  factors.  No.  1,  Pres.  Nixon's  lead- 
ership. No.  2  the  LEAA  program. 

Q.  Well  now  wait  a  second.  How  many  ex- 
tra cops  were  put  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington? 

Leonard.  Probably  a  thousand. 

Q.  How  many? 

Leonard.  A  thousand. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many  altogether? 

Leonard.  I  think  the  force  went  from  4100 
to  5100. 

Q.  So  a  20%  Increase  according  to  your 
figures,  25%  increase  according  to  your  fig- 
ure in  cops  on  the  street.  Does  LEAA  pay  for 
that? 

Leonard.  Most  of  the  funds  for  that  came 
from  LEAA. 

Q.  Is  it  suppose  to? 

Leonard.  Yes  sir,  because  we  have  a  very 
special  obligation  and  it's  the  capltol  city. 

Q.  Alright.  Pres.  Nixon's  leadership  and 
what  LEAA  did.  What  did  LEAA  do  besides 
help  pay  for  a  thousand  more  policemen? 

Leonard.  Put  up  methadon  treatment  pro- 
grams in  this  city.  We  provided  funds  for 
various  types  and  kinds  of  command  and 
control.  Police  and  command  control  tech- 
niques; we  provided  funds  for  the  courts; 
we're  providing  funds  for  the  correctional 
system  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Now  ad- 
mittedly, there  are  more  funds  In  this  city 
than  there  probably  are  in  others,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  we  have  a  bigger  ob- 
ligation m  the  capltol  city  than  we  do  in 
other  places. 

Q.  Of  course  there  sire  those  who  suggest, 
as  was  suggested  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  If  we  could  take  a 
picture  of  It,  do  the  district  police  falsify 
reports  to  quote,  trim  the  crime  rate?  And 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  indeed,  Jerry 
Wilson's  police  department  has  trlnuned  the 
crime  rate  by  putting  an  interesting  con- 
struction on  the  crime  rate,  and  you  know 
that  police  are  bound  to  Juggle  statistics, 
and  who's  to  blame  then  around  the 
country? 

Leonard.  Mike  I  don't  think  the  statistics 
that  I  referred  to  are  Juggled.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  statistics  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  audited.  If  you'll  read  that  news- 
paper article  carefully,  you'll  note  that  it 
talks  about  the  $50  thefts.  We're  talking 
about  the  serious  crimes  of  burglary,  of  rob- 
bery, of  aggravated  assaults,  of  muggings, 
of  rapes,  of  murders.  This  is  what  LEAA  is 
all  about.  This  is  a — ^that  refers  to  theft.  In 
addition,  Mike,  you  really  ought  to  get  Jerry 
Wilson  on  this  camera  and  ask  him  about 
what  he  thinks  relative  to  the  Impact  that 
LEAA  and  its  program  has  had  on  the  crime 
rates  In  this  city. 

Q.  Well.— yes,  I  have  talked  to  him. 

Leonard.  I'm  not  telling  you  how  to  run 
your  show 

Q.  No,  I've  talked  to  him  about  it,  and  any- 
body's going  to  be  grateful  for  more  dough 
to  help  him  look  good. 

Leonard.  That's  not  the  issue.  The  issue 
is  whether  or  not  this  man  is  a  profes- 
sional— ties  up  the  funds  vrtth  the  results 
that  we're  after.  The  reduction  of  crime  and 
deliquency. 

Q.  By  how  much  has  the  budget  of  the 
Washington  DC  Police  department  gone  up 
since  Jerry  Wilson  has  been  police  chief 
here? 

Leonard.  Nobody  ever  said  this  didn't  take 
that. 

Q.  1  think  It'd  be  very  instructive.  Don't 
you  think  so? 

Leonard.  Nobody  ever  said  this  didn't  take 
money.  That's  why  this  agency  that  I  head 
has  a  700  miUlon  doUar  budget  this  year, 
and  we've  requested  850  mUlion  next  year. 


Q.  You  told  the  government  operations 
sub-committee  that  LEAA  doesn't  know 
how  many  airplanes  and  helicopters  and 
radio  and  fire  arms  and  so  forth  have  been 
purchased  with  your  money.  Why  don't  you 
know? 

Leonard.  Cause  I  don't  think  It's  our  busi- 
ness to  count  every  radio  that's  purchased, 
or  every  piece  of  equipment  that's  purchased. 

Q.  Some  equipment  such  as  the  airplane 
in  Indiana — the  famous  one.  Radios  and 
police  vans,  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  bought  with 
your  money  have  not  been  used  according 
to  the  needs  stated  in  your  application.  Now 
if  you  people  don't  control  the  mis-use,  who's 
going  to  do  it?  The  airplane  was  used  to 
transport  (?)  was  it,  from  Washington  back 
to  Indianapolis? 

Leonard.  Well  Mike  I  would  challenge  your 
statement  that  these  things  are  not  being 
used  for  their  Intended  purpose.  They  may 
also  be  used  for  other  purposes.  But  let's  put 
the  Indiana  airplane  in  perspective  40% 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  airplane 
was  state  of  Indiana  money.  The  pilot,  the 
gasoline,  daily  maintenance,  all  of  the  other 
costs  are  paid  for  by  the  state  of  Indiana. 
Now  that  grant  application  said  that  the 
plane  would  be  used  to  move  prisoners.  It 
is  not  antithetical  to  use  the  airplane  for 
some  other  purpose  in  addition  to  the  stated 
purpose  m  the  grant  application,  provided 
it  doesn't  thwart  the  grant  application.  No- 
body would  buy  anything  with  federal  money 
If  they  couldn't  use  it  for  another  legitimate 
purpose.  Now  are  you  contending  that  it  Was 
illegal  for  the  state  of  Indiana  to  send  the 
airplane  out  to  Washington,  to  pick  up  the 
moon  rocks?  Hardly,  you  wouldn't  do  that. 

Q.  I'm  not  contending  that.  What  I'm 
curious  Is — ^why  would  an  airplane  be  needed 
to  transport  prisoners?  How  was  this  going 
to  cut  the  crime  rate? 

Leonard.  It  will  help  because  It  will  reduce 
the  time  that  police  officers  need  to  spend 
transporting  prisoners  by  automobile. 

Q.  Within  the  state  of  Indiana. 

Leonard.  And  make  more  policemen  avail- 
able to  be  on  the  street,  and  that's  a  typical 
project  that  LEAA  funds  is  very  Interested 
In.  Trying  to  get  policemen  out  of  doing  non- 
police  type  duties,  and  keep  them  on  the 
street,  keep  them  In  the  crime  fighting  busi- 
ness. We'll  pour  money  out  for  any  kind 
of  a  project  that  will  do  that. 

Q.  How  big  a  plane  is  this? 

Leonard.  I  don't  know.  It's  a  twin  engine 
airplane,  (cross  talk)  Oh,  c'mon  Mike,  (in- 
distinct) 700  million  dollars,  you're  really  nit 
picking  aren't  you? 

Q.  City  of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Mr.  Leonard 
bought  somewhere  between  2  eoid  3  dozen 
police  cars.  So  that  they  could  let  the  police- 
men take  them  home  at  night.  And  the 
policeman's  wife,  I  gather,  take  the  police 
car  out  to  the  supermarket  with  the  police- 
men, the  family,  there's  a  presence  of  police 
cars  throughout  the  city  of  Ft.  Lauderdale 
as  a  result  of  this.  Oood  Idea? 

Leonard.  Well  I  think  your  facts  may  be 
a  little  wrong.  I  don't  think  the  family  Is 
allowed  to  drive  the  automobile.  I  think  that 
only  the  oflScer  Is. 

Q.  ...  he  can  take  it  to  the  supermarket 
if  he  wants  to. 

Leonard.  Well  he  can  take  her  to  the  super- 
market. He  can  use  the  car  for  any  piir- 
pose.  .  .  . 

Q.  Family  purposes. 

Leonard.  Right.  The  intended  objective, 
(and  incidentally  P^.  Lauderdale  is  not  the 
only  city  that's  doing  this.  Other  cities  are 
doing  it.)  Is  based  on  the  premise  that  this 
broadens  the  police  presence  on  the  street. 
Now.  we're  not  positive  that  that's  true,  but 
we're  certainly  willing  to  look  at  that  kind 
of  a  project,  put  some  money  into  It,  and 
evaluate  It.  Because  it  could  well  be  right. 
It's  another  example  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  LEAA  funds  should  be  used  for,  to  try  to 
determine  if  these  new  Innovative  tech- 
niques are  in  fact  effective.  But  they  need 


to  be  evaluated,  and  we  will  evaluate 
whether  or  not  they  have  an  effect  on  the 
crime  rate. 

Q.  Well   again,   Rogovin   says,   you   don't 

have  a  proper  process  for  evaluating  what 

you're  doing.  You  sort  of  throw  these  projects 

Into  the  air  and  they  land  who  knows  where. 

Leonard.  Well  we  didn't  use  to,  but  since  I 

got — head  this  agency,  Mike,  we  do  have  an 

evaluation  process  and  we  do  evaluate.  Not 

enough  now,  because  that's  expensive.  You 

have  to  have  people  and  it  takes  time  to 

evaluate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  a  project. 

But  we're  doing  a  lot — at  least  we're  doing 

it  now. 

Q.  Doing  more  than  Rogovin  did. 

Leonard.  He  did  none — we're  at  least  doing 

it. 

Q.  The  subcommittee's  investigation  found 
examples  of  Investment  of  LEAA  funds  by 
state  and  local  governments,  in  US  and  other 
securities.  For  Instance  In  the  state  of  Lou- 
isiana. Louisiana  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
the  money  you  gave  them;  they  didn't  have 
a  plan  to  spend  the  money,  so  they  simply 
put  it  Into  securities  and  made  Interest  of  it. 
Have  you  taken  any  action  to  recover  either 
that  money,  or  the  Investment  earnings? 

Leonard.  Yes,  sir,  we  will  recover  the  in- 
vestment earnings  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  de- 
termine what  the  actual  amount  was.  that 
will  not  occur  any  more,  because  again  o\ir 
regulations  now  require  that  they  not  have 
more  than  a  2  weeks  supply  of  money. 

Q.  You  claim  that  police  radio  communica- 
tions are  a  very  high  priority.  And  yet  the 
international  association  of  chiefs  of  police 
says  that  by  and  large  police  communica- 
tions are  adequate.  And  even  you  people  are 
funding  research  to  get  some  communica- 
tions that  are  innovative — different  from 
what's  offered  on  the  market.  Why  do  you 
want  so  much  money  to  go  Into  police  radio? 

Leonard.  Well  Mike  that  isn't  our  priority, 
every  crime  commission  that's  ever  reported 
has  found  that  the  police  communication 
network  throughout  the  United  States  is  very 
weak  and  inadequate.  And  therefore,  they 
have  all  called  the  Johnson  Crime  Commis- 
sion and  crime  conuulsslons  before  that  have 
called  for  Improvement  in  police  communica- 
tions. There's  a  very  good  reason  for  that.  Be- 
cause If  you  have  a  good  communications 
system,  you  reduce  the  response  time  from 
the  time  that  a  call  comes  Into  the  central 
police  department  and  time  you're  able  to 
dispptch  help  to  that  call.  You  do  something 
else.  You  save  police  man  hours.  In  the  city 
of  Dallas  for  Instance,  that  great  chief  of 
police  down  there  Frank  Dyson,  had  such  a 
project.  He  was  able  to  reduce  the  response 
time  from  I  believe  18  minutes  to  6  minutes, 
and  at  the  same  time,  he  saved  something 
like  17  or  18,000  hours  of  police  time.  So 
it's  cost  effective  plus  hopefully  will  save 
some  lives  or  save  some  bodily  injury  or 
projjerty. 

Q.  LEAA  had  evidently  not  known  about 
alleged  closed  specifications  written  by  Mo- 
torola. Non-competitive  bidding  practices  in 
the  purchase  of  police  radloe.  Are  you  aware 
of  that? 

Leonard.  I  did  know  about  it  shortly  after 
I  became  administrator  of  this  agency,  and 
began  to  take  steps  to  get  uniform  specifica- 
tions. And  we  will  have  those. 

Q.  You  will  have  those,  you  do  not  yet. 
You  asked  the  Justice  department  to  under- 
take an  anti-trust  investigation  of  Motorola. 
What  has  happened  to  that  investigation? 

Leonard.  I'm  not  sure,  I  do  know  that  it's 
under  investigation  by  the  anti-trust  divi- 
sion. I  don't  know  what  the  status  of  it  is. 

Q.  It's  under  investigation. 

Leonard.  By  the  anti-trust  division. 

Q.  With  a  view  to — finding  out  what? 

Leonard.  Finding  out  first  of  all  what  the 
facts  are  and  whether  or  not  there  have  been 
any  violations  of  federal  laws. 

Q.  When  was  that  Investigation  under- 
taken? 
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Leonard.  I  believe  that  I  called  for  that 
right  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  the  status  of  it 
yet? 

tiXONAXD.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Your  critics  claim  that — 

Yo\u'  critics  claim  that  LEAA  programs  are 
using  consultants  with  no  expertise  in  crimi- 
nal Justice,  or  law  enforcement.  For  Instance, 
what  in  the  world  does  Ernst  and  Ernst  an 
accounting  firm  know  about  law  enforce- 
ment, or  Westinghouse,  a  defense  contractor, 
know  about  law  enforcement?  The  sugges- 
tion being  made  of  course  that  they  got  into 
It,  when  federal  money  suddenly  beccune 
available. 

liKONAHo.  Well  Mike  our  critics  claim  a  lot 
of  things,  but  I'm  a  lawyer,  and  I  like  to 
deal  In  facts.  And  unfortvmately  too  many 
of  our  critics  deal  more  In  the  political  spec- 
trum with  a  lot  of  things  they'd  like  to  think 
are  facts  as  opposed  to  what  the  real  facts 
are.  It  is  obvious  that  contractors  wUI  be  at- 
tracted to  any  program,  whether  our  pro- 
gram (?)  to  hire  contractors.  We  are  very 
careful  in  screening  the  types  and  kUids  of 
people  who  are  using  LEAA  funds,  or  where 
LEAA  funds  are  used  to  pay  these  contrac- 
tors and  consultants  to  see  to  it  that  they 
are  in  fact  capable.  And  many  firms,  ac- 
counting firms  as  an  example,  do  an  excel- 
lent job  in  aiding  criminal  Justice  planners 
because  they  know  what  a  system's  approach 
to  a  problem  is.  And  that's  really  the  basic 
element  that's  necessary  for  criminal  justice 
planning.  You  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  in 
all  phases  of  the  intricacies  of— of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  to  know  how  to  plan  on 
a  system's  approach  basis. 

Q.  You  know  that  some  accounting  firms 
for  instance,  undertake  research  or  planning 
projects  for  police  departments,  and  you  find 
that  manuals  that  they  turn  out,  some  of 
them,  turn  up  language  that  is — comes 
straight  out  of  the  federal  statute.  All  you've 
got  to  do  is  get  a  xerox  machine  to  get  some 
of  this  stuff  on  paper.  And  they  sell  it  to  one 
community  for,  let's  say  $20,000.  and  they 
go  across  the  state  line,  and  sell  it  to  another 
community  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Leonard.  I  don't  want  to  interrupt.  I've 
only  seen  that  happen  in  one  situation.  That 
happened  in  Alabama,  where  the  consultant 
xeroxed  the  state  statutes  and  passed  that 
off  as  being  a  handbook  for  deputy  sheriffs. 
You're  going  to  have  a  little  bit  of  that,  but 
we'll  get  the  money  back.  Well  get  that 
money  back.  The  federal  taxpayer  doesn't 
have  to  be  concerned;  as  long  as  I  head  this 
agency,  and  fiscal  responsibility  is  not  sub- 
ject to  compromise.  That  federal  monies  that 
are  mis-spent  are  going  to  be  recovered, 
cause  they're  going  to  be  recovered  and  may- 
be funds  will  be  cut  oS,  and  maybe  some 
people  will  go  to  Jail. 

Q.  Can  you  point  us  In  the  dlre/:tlon  of 
those  people? 

Leonard.  No  sir,  I  can't. 

Q.  Becaiise  you're  not  ready,  or  because  . .  . 

Leonard.  Becaiise  we're  not  ready  to  do 
that. 

Q.  But  you  are  looking  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  prosecutions? 

Leonard.  I  think  if  people  are  going  to 
take  these  federal  funds  and  literally  steal 
them,  there's  a  very  high  positive  correlation 
between  that  activity  and  their  eventually 
winding  up  in  jail,  and  we  will  not  comprom- 
ise on  fiscal  responsibility  and  integrity. 

Q.  And  are  you  .  .  .  without  numing  names 
at  this  moment,  are  you  led  to  believe  that 
perhaps  some  prosecutions  are  being  con- 
templated? 

Leonard.  I  can  honestly  answer  that  by 
telling  you  that  there  are  investigations  now 
going  on,  that  could  lead  to  federal  criminal 
prosecution. 

Q.  Because  of  what  potential  crime? 

Leonard.  Because  (cross  talk)  but  basically 
revolving  around  the  mls-handllng  or  mts- 
■pending  of  federal  money.  Now  Incidentally 


I  don't  make  that  decision.  That  decision  is 
made  by  the  US  (United  States)  attorney  at 
the  local  level  and  the  depiartment  of  Justice. 
That  is  the  legal  division  within  the  depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Q.  But  there  is  that  possibility  in  what 
states?  Alabama? 

Leonard.  Well  as  I  said,  there  are  investi- 
gations going  on,  and  I  think  . . . 
Q.  Well  Just  tell  us  the  states. 

Leonard.  Well,  that  would  be  Inappropri- 
ate for  me  would  It  not  to  even  identify 
where  those  Investigations  are  going  because 
it's  not  my  business  to  reveal  that  informa- 
tion. All  I  can  tell  you  is  we  have  asked  for, 
vro  are  cooperating  in  such  investigations. 

Q.  The  government  operations  subcommit- 
tee says  that  about  25<  of  every  dollar  re- 
ceived by  the  states,  has  gotten  down  to  the 
local  law  enforcement  level,  in  the  first  3 
years  of  LEAA.  Why  doesn't  the  money  get 
down  faster,  where  It's  actually  going  to  go 
to  work  in  the  fight  (cross  talk) . 

Leonard.  Cause  we  won't  let,  federal  monies 
be  spent  by  simply  throwing  it  at  problems. 
They  have  to  do  adequate  planning,  they 
have  to  set  up  these  projects,  they  have  to 
be  designed  properly,  and  then  the  money 
can  begin  to  fiow.  That's  one  part  of  the  an- 
swer. The  other  part  of  the  answer  is  the 
more  sophisticated  the  project.  Is,  the  slower 
the  fund  fiow.  For  instance,  if  you  want  to 
reduce  street  crime  and  burglary  in  a  particu- 
lar geographic  area  of  a  city,  the  main  thrust 
of  that  is  to  Increase  foot  patrol.  Well  now 
if  we  give  a  grant  on  January  1st  for  the  f\Ul 
year,  the  money  isn't  fully  spent  until  the 
year  is  over,  (indistinct) ,  Mike,  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  monetary  affairs  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  house  government  operations 
committee  clearly  shows  that  that  claim  is 
just  nonsense. 

Q.  Well  now  wait — fiscal  year  '69. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you'd  explain  this  cause 
I  frankly  dont  understand  it.  Fiscal  year 
'69 — 25  million  dollars  appropriated,  23 Vi 
million  dollars  spent — almost  a  himdred  per- 
cent. Fiscal  year  '70;  184  million  allocated — 
only  90  million  spent.  Fiscal  '71,  342  million 
allocated,  24  million  apent.  In  other  words 
the  money  is  being  allocated,  but  it  seems 
perfectly  obvious  that  you  Just  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  the  money  that's  been 
allocated. 

Leonard.  Well  that's  not  true  Mike. 

Q.  Well  you  havent  spent  the  money. 

Leonard.  We  are  not  going  to  allow  this 
program  to  turn  into  one  in  which  federal 
money  is  just  thrown  at  problems.  In  order 
to  properly  and  judiciously  spend  money,  you 
need  to  plan  for  the  spending  of  the  money, 
so  that  in  fact  it  Is — It  reaches  the  objective 
of  reducing  crime  and  delinquency.  That's 
what's  Important  to  the  federal  taxpayer. 
Is  that  the  money  is  spent  wisely.  Now  if 
that  means  that  there  is  a  lag  in  the  fund 
flow,  and  Incidentally  the  figures  that  you 
have  I  think  can  be  shown  to  be  badly  dis- 
torted. Because  in  the  first  place,  the  con- 
gress doesn't  appropriate  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  That's  one  thing.  Secondly, 
you're  using  '69  figures,  this  program  dldnt 
get  going  until  well  after  the  fiscal  year 
started.  So  you're  talking  about  a  new  pro- 
gram, and  you  have  to  look  at  it  from  the 
perspective  of  the  time  frame  in  which  the 
programs  been  (cross  talk). 

Q.  How  long  you  been  in  operation?  In 
LEAA? 

Leonard.  3*4  years. 

Q.  During  that  time,  25  cents  of  every 
dollar  received  by  the  states  is  gotten  down 
to  the  local  law  enforcement  level. 

Leonard.  Well  in  the  first  place  that's 
figures  from  last  year.  That's  one  thing 
that's  wrong  with  those  figures,  and  sec- 
ondly, again,  it  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  there  was  no — there 
wasn't  any  planning  period,  before  the  mon- 
ey began  to  flow.  So  the  money  flow  and 


the  planning  took  place  at  the  same  time. 
The  money  has  been  allocated  by  this  agen- 
cy, by  LEAA  to  the  states  and  local  units  of 
government.  Now  because  the  money  isnt 
all  out  in  the  street  working,  doesn't  mean 
that  there  arent  good  projects  that  are  be- 
ginning funding — that  are  in  the  middle 
of  funding  with  this  money.  Like  I  said 
earlier,  if  you  put  a  police  street  patrol  proj- 
ect that  goes  over  a  12  month  period,  it 
takes  you  12  full  months  to  spend  all  the 
money  allocated  to  It.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  think  those  flgures  are  unique  in  the  sense 
it  shows  that  we're  spending  the  federal  tax- 
payers money  wisely  and  that's  what  the 
federal  taxpayer  wants. 

Q.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  memo  from  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Blggerstaff  out  in  Arkansas 
who  says,  he  tells  his  staff,  he's  head  of  the 
state  planning  agency  out  there.  And  be  aays, 
look,  come  up  with  some  ideas  fellows,  be- 
cause we're  being  offered  something  over  half 
a  million  dollars — I  have  no  ideas  how  to 
spend  this  money,  but  by  golly  it's  there.  So 
please  fellows  come  up  with  some  Ideas.  And 
that  Indeed  Is  what  this  seems  to  be.  You've 
talked  about  160  million  dollars  for  8  cities, 
high  Impact,  and  then  after  you  come  up 
with  a  160  million  dollars,  which  you're  going 
to  make  available  over  the  next  3  years,  then 
you  send  out  a  90  page  questionnaire  saying, 
well — how  can  we  spend  this  money? 

Leonard.  Now  which  question  do  you  want 
me  to  answer  first? 

Q.  They're  one  in  the  same  question,  Mr. 
Leonard. 

Leonard.  No,  I  don't  think  they  are.  Mike, 
I  don't  think  they  are  at  all.  Let  me  say  this: 
if  there  is  a  state  that  has  too  much  money 
and  can't  use  it,  we  have  a  way  and  will  re- 
allocate that  to  states  that  can  use  it.  As  far 
as  tills  questionnaire  is  concerned,  let  me 
repeat:  this  questionnaire  Is  designed  to  aid 
these  8  impact  cities  to  do  the  proper  kind  of 
planning  so  the  money  is  spent  cost  effec- 
tively. 

Q.  Wouldn't  the  questionnaire  come  before 
the  money  is  allocated? 

Leonard.  It  did.  All  we  allocated  was  plan- 
ning money. 

Q.  Yeah,  but  I  don't  understand.  I  really — 
please  explain  this  to  me.  You've  been  here 
since  April.  That  questionnaire,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  might  be  sent  out  to  these  8  cities  In 
September.  Then  you  get  the  questionnaires 
l>ack,  and  then  you  decide,  well  we  need  160 
or  we  need  90,  and  maybe  these  8  cities  are 
not  the  right  cities.  Maybe  some  other  cities 
like  Miami  is  a  better  city. 

Leonard.  Well,  we  choee  the  city  based  on 
street  crime  and  buglary.  As  I  said,  there 
were  some  18  that  had  high  street  crime  and 
buglary  rates.  Now,  as  far  as  this  question- 
naire Is  concerned,  and  that  relationship  to 
the  money,  we  said  we  would  make  up  to 
20  millions  of  dollars  available  for  each  one 
of  the  8  cities,  provided  they  did  the  right 
kind  of  planning.  Provided  they  could  come 
up  with  cost  effective  programs  and  projects. 
Now  we're  not  committed  to  spend  the  20 
million  dollars  to  send  It  to  this  city,  unless 
they  do  that.  And  we're  not  going  to  give 
anybody  any  money  unless  they  can  spend 
the  money  wisely,  and  with  the  objective  of 
reducing  crime  and  delinquency. 

Q.  I  suppose  I  am  naive  about  the  ways 
of  government,  Mr.  Leonard.  But  one  gets  the 
impression  that  in  the  45  months  of  the  ex- 
istence of  LEAA  and  you've  only  been  here 
less  than  a  year,  something  less  than  ad- 
mirable planning  has  gone  In.  There  have 
been  3  administrators  In  that  time.  During 
10  months  of  that  time,  LEAA  had  no  ad- 
ministrator. During  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion— a  time  when  serious  problems  were 
arising.  And  now  the  rumor  is,  and  I  don't 
know  that  It's  true.  Is  that  you're  going  to 
leave  LEAA  and  Join  the  campaign  staff  for 
the  '72  campaign.  Whether  or  noit  you  leave, 
isnt  this  turn  over  of  adminlettrators  harm- 
ful to  the  whole  effort  towsird  law  and  order? 
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Leonard.  Well,  let  me  try  to  put  that  In  the 
proper  perspective.  First  of  all  you'll  remem- 
ber that  this  agency  bad  a  very  strange 
statute  which  created  a  troika  system  to 
operate  it.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
after  Mr.  Rogovan  left,  no  one  would  take  his 
Job  \inder  those  circumstances.  The  federal 
congress  amended  the  law  effective  January 
1971,  it  was  within  30  days  that  Mr.  MltcheU 
told  me  privately  that  he  was  sending  me 
over  to  LEAA  as  the  administrator.  Now,  sec- 
ondly, when  I  came  in  here,  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  do  an  intensive  introspection  of 
this  agency.  Completely  reorganized  It  in- 
cluding Its  philosophy;  its  direction,  its  ob- 
jective. Prior  to  my  coming  here,  my  pred- 
ecessors had  a  theory  that  they  were  sup- 
posed to  improve  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem— ^tinker  around  with  it. 

Q.  You  said  let's  forget  this  nonsense  about 
Improving  the  criminal  Justice  system,  let's 
concentrate  on  crime  specific  programs  and 
well  find  that  the  criminal  Justice  system 
will  improve  at  the  same  time. 

Leonard.  Exactly.  Let's  remember  that  our 
objective  Is  to  reduce  crime  and  delinquency. 
As  a  fallout  benefit  the  system  will  have  to 
Improve  if  we  do  that.  Now  that  whole  new 
thrust  for  this  agency  Is  the  excitement 
that's  taking  place  and  we're  going  to  be  ef- 
fective. We're  going  to  make  the  streets  and 
playgrounds  and  public  places  safer  with  this 
program.  Not  we  LEAA,  but  local  police  de- 
partments, corrections  agencies,  courts,  with 
this  massive  federal  funding — it's  going  to 
take  federal  massive  funding  to  get  that  job 
done. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  your  job  is  to  work 
yourselves  out  of  business,  so  that  eventually 
according  to  Jerrls  Leonard.  LEAA  will  con- 
sist of  no  more  than  an  administrator,  a 
check  writer,  and  100  auditors. 

Leonard.  And  if  we  do  our  Job  right,  we 
won't  even  need  the  auditors,  because  the 
states  will  have  the  capacity  to  do  their  own 
auditing.  That  Is  our  objective. 

Q.  When  are  our  streets  going  to  be  safe 
to  walk  on? 

Leonard.  I  think  Mike,  if  we  take  Wash- 
ington as  an  example,  I  think  Washington  is 
a  fine  safe  town  today.  Look  at  the  crime  rate 
plunging  the  way  it  is,  it's  50%  today  of  what 
it  was  Just  less — a  little  over  2  years  ago  in 
November  of  1969.  It's  the  lowest  rate — crime 
rate's  the  lowest  it's  been  since  May  of  1967. 
So  we  are  having  an  Impact.  This  program  Is 
a  good  program,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
projects  that  are  being  carried  out,  under  the 
program,  are  effective. 

Q.  A  cab  driver  on  the  way  over,  told  me 
that  3  oops  were  Idlled  in  Washington  last 
week,  is  that  true? 

Leonard.  I  don't  know  if  there  were  3  last 
week,  but  there  are  many  policemen  being 
killed  In  ambushes.  Now  these  are — these  are 
planned  murders.  It's  pretty  difficult  to  pro- 
tect policemen,  although  we're  doing  some- 
thing alx>ut  that.  Because  we're  Identifying 
the  kinds  and  types  of  situations  that  would 
give  the  appearance  of  being  an  ambush  for 
a  policeman.  But  if  somebody  wants  to  take 
a  gun  Mike,  and  walk  up  to  you  or  I  and  pull 
the  trigger,  there's  little  that  law  enforce- 
ment can  do  to  stop  the  crime.  All  we  can  do 
then.  Is  to  see  to  It,  that  the  criminal  Is 
punished  to  a  degree  that  we  hope  will  deter 
others  from  doing  it. 

Q.  The  fault  finding  by  the  Monlgan  com- 
mittee— Charlie  Rogovln — pure  politics? 

Leonard.  No,  I  think  that  the  Monlgan 
committee  aided  us  in  many  ways.  It  helped 
us  to  have  a  perspective,  but  I  think  to  damn 
the  whole  program  because  there  are  a  few 
problems,  a  few  bad  projects,  that  I  think 
is  to  totally  twist  and  distort  the  perspective 
of  the  good  that's  coming  from  the  prog^ram. 
Q.  The  crime  rate  is  really  coming  down 
across  the  country? 

Leonard.  I  think  we're  at  ground  zero  or 
very  close  to  it,  which  means  that  instead  of 
having  a  steady  escalation,  even  though  the 
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escalation  is  not  going  up;  so  fast,  I  think 
we  may  be  at  the  plateau  where  we  can  look 
to  the  crime  rate  actually  dipping,  and  that's 
a  pretty  f^mnging  accomplishment  for  the 
NUon  Administration  in  three  short  years 
when  we  had  a  continuous  ten  year  steady  in- 
crease in  the  crime  rate,  the  ten  years  of  the 
lawless  sixties,  the  hundred  and  forty-eight 
percent  increase  in  the  crime  rate. 

Q.  And  you  don't  want  to  say  a  few  words 
alx>ut  the  fact  that  it  was  put  into  operation, 
this  was  a  creature  of  the  Lyndon  Johnson 
Administration  and  all  of  LEAA? 

Leonard.  Oh,  I  don't  deny  the  fact  that  It 
was  created  in  the  final  year  of  the  Johnson 
Administration.  It  has  authors  such  as  John 
Tower  of  Texas;  Roman  Hruska  of  Nebras- 
ka,  

Q.  Who  were  well  known  LBJ  fans. 
Leonard.  Well  known  republicans  including 
Senator — the  late  Senator  Dirksen  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Q.  Mr.  Leonard,  you've  said  from  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  LEAA,  one  might  conclude 
that  your  program  is  a  series  of  Teapot 
Dome  Scandals  engineered  by  the  Brinks 
mob. 

You've  said  from  a  couple  of  criticisms  of 
LEAA  one  might  conclude  that  your  program 
is  a  series  of  Teapot  Dome  scandals  engi- 
neered by  the  Brinks  mob. 

Mr.  Leonard,  you  said  back  in  Octol)er  of 
•71,  I  categorically  reject  the  idea  that  this 
program  can  be  properly  evaluated  by  a  cur- 
sory evaluation  of  a  few  grants  in  six  or 
seven  of  the  fifty-five  jurisdictions  of  this 
magnitude.  Yet,  In  January,  of  '72,  you  said 
forty-states  are  doing  an  excellent  Job,  fifteen 
are  filing  the  program.  It  would  seem  that 
from  October  to  January,  the  states  with 
abuses  rose  from  seven  to  fifteen. 

Have  you  gotten  your  money  back  from 
Florida,  Alabama,  or  Louisiana? 

In  your  audit  of  Alabama,  released  last 
November,  it  was  found  that  approximately 
six  hundred  thousand  LEAA  funds  was 
either  Illegally  or  improperly  spent.  Have 
you  recovered  those  funds  yet? 

In  Florida,  your  audit  revealed  that  four 
hundred  seventy-five  thousand  in  LEAA 
funds  was  not  spent  in  accordance  with  the 
Florida  State  Plan.  You've  gotten  thirty- 
three  thousand  of  that  back? 

We  hear  that  an  audit  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana has  tvwned  up  Improper  or  illegal  use 
of  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  LEAA  funds.  Why  haven't  you 
made  that  audit  public? 

Mr.  Leonard,  you've  said  that  It  doesn't  do 
any  good  to  throw  a  lot  of  money  at  a  prob- 
lem unless  there's  been  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  the  cost  effective  use  of  those  funds, 
rlfl^t. 

Cleveland,  one  of  the  cities,  one  of  the 
eight  major  cities  included  in  this  allocation 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  million  d<Hlar8,  Cleve- 
land has  only  spent  fifty  thousand  dollars  of 
the  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  awarded 
to  it  in  the  last  two  years? 

Cleveland  is  one  of  the  eight  cities  that  you 
say  needs  special  treatment  and  one  of  the 
eight  cities  that's  going  to  get  twenty  million 
dollars  each  over  the  next  three  years.  And 
yet,  Cleveland  has  only  spent  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
awarded  to  that  city  in  the  last  two  years. 

Why  wasn't  Miami,  Florida,  the  city  In  the 
United  States  with  the  highest  crime  rate, 
why  wasn't  Miami,  Florida  given  some  of 
this  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars  In 
special  money  for  high  crime  cities? 

The  Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
says  that  only  twenty-five  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  received  by  the  states  has  gotten  down 
to  the  local  law  enforcement  levels  In  the 
first  three  years  of  operation  of  LEAA  .  .  . 

rve  seen  a  memo  from  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Blggerstaff  out  in  Arkansas,  he  heads  the 
State  Planning  Agency  for  you  out  there, 
who  says,  look,  there're  offering  us  something 
over  half  a  million  dollars  and  we  don't  have 


plans.  Now,  fellows  he  says  to  his  subordi- 
nates, come  up  with  some  ideas  so  we  can 
spend  this  money  that  they're  offering? 

You  people  awarded  three  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  dollars  to  Miami  Beach, 
for  law  enforcement  during  the  Democratic 
convention,  this  coming  July,  originally,  my 
understand  Is  that  LEAA  was  going  to  award 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  thoiisand  dollars  to 
San  Diego  for  law  enforcement  during  the 
GOP  convention,  that  figure  was  scaled  down 
recently  to  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand. 

The  police  chief  in  Miami  Bettch  said  that 
he  needed  that  three  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  dollars  early  so  he  could  get  a 
training  program  started  and  train  his  men 
how  to  use  the  funds  and  so  forth,  yet  San 
Diego,  here  we  are  in  March,  San  Diego  hasn't 
gotten  Its  money  yet,  hasn't  gotten  its  grant, 
how  can  it  start  training  for  what  might  hap- 
pen out  here  this  summer? 

Smne  of  your  critics  say  your  fund  pro- 
jects that  don't  have  any  effect  on  crime 
and  then  you  just  duplicate  those  projects 
over  and  over  again  aroimd  the  country  be- 
cause you  Just  don't  know  if  your  projects 
are  any  good  or  not? 

Major  criticism  levelled  at  LEAA  is  that 
you  have  no  proper  evaluation  program,  in 
other  words,  you  Just  don't  know  if  any  of 
these  fifty  thousand  programs  are  working 
because  you  have  no  way  of  telling  If  they're 
good  or  bad? 

Why,  after  forty-five  months,  is  LEAA  Just 
now  establishing  a  way  to  set  goals  for  the 
agency  and  letting  out  a  contract  to — 

Why  after  forty-five  months.  Mr.  Leonard, 
is  LEAA  Just  now  establishing  a  way  to  set 
goals  for  the  agency  and  letting  out  a  con- 
tract to  measure  progress  on  how  LEAA  have 
been  doing? 

The  Subcommittee  Investigation  for  in- 
stances down  in  Louisiana  where  you  gave 
money  to  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  they  ei- 
ther put  It  in  the  bank  or  Invested  it  in  U.S. 
securities  or  other  securities,  made  interest 
off  it  and  let  the  money  lay  there,  didn't  use 
It.  Are  you  going  to  get  that  either  the  money 
or  the  interest  back  from  Louisiana? 

You've  said  this  I  believe,  let's  forget  this 
nonsense  about  improving  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Let's  concentrate  upon  crime, 
specific  programs  and  well  find  that  the 
criminal  Justice  system  will  improve  at  the 
same  time. 

Your  critics  complain  that  your  programs 
have  hired  and  paid  consultants  with  no  ex- 
pertise whatsoever,  in  law  enforcement; 
Ernest  and  Ernst  an  accounting  flrm;  West- 
inghouse   Electric,    a    defense    contracting 

flrm 

I'm  told  that  some  of  your  consiUtants  have 
been  simply — 

I'm  told  that  at  least  one  of  your  consul- 
tants has  been  simply  xeroxing — 

I'm  told  that  at  least  one  of  your  con- 
sultants simply  xeroxed  state  statutes  and 
put  them  In  a  booklet  and  handed  them  out 
and  that  was  helping,  that  was  consultation 
in  law  enforcement. 

Has  crime  been  reduced  because  of  the 
help  of  LEAA? 

Is  LEAA  working?  Is  crime  being  reduced 
In  the  United  States? 

When  are  our  streets  going  to  be  a  good 
deal  safer  to  walk  on? 

How  recently  have  you  been  mugged,  Mr. 
Leonard? 

In  forty-five  months  of  the  existence  of 
LEAA,  It's  had  three  administrators.  During 
ten  months  of  that  time  while  the  Nixon 
Administration  was  in  office,  LEAA  had  no 
administrator  during  that  time  when  serious 
problems  were  arising,  now  the  rumor  Is  that 
you're  about  to  leave  LEAA  and  Join  the 
Nixon  Campaign  staff. 

I  suppose  the  question  Is,  Mr.  Leonard, 
does  LEAA  really  know  what  it's  doing? 

Well,  talking  about  Washington  crime  sta- 
tistics, the  suggestion  has  been  made,  and 
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?n^S*n  l^,^y^^A   P'^l^!  °^  ^^^-  '^'^-     tornatlve  police  dispatching  and  patrol  pat-  city   or  MXaw 

ington  Dally  News.  August  25 terns  wlU  be  avaUable  to  police  departments  ^^ 

Talking  about  crime  statistics,  here  In  the     throughout  the  United  States.  '**"'^  ^   block 
city  of  Washington,  the  suggestion  was  made         A  $100,000  grant  lor  developing  a  Com-      ^^^-  ^°^  equipment  and  oommu- 

by  the  Washington  DaUy  News  back  In  Au-      mand  and  Ctontrol  Master  Plan  was  recently         ^^  relations _  ^15  qoo 

gtist  of  '71,  here  is  a  headline,  Do  District      approved.  The  plan  will  set  forth  our  com-      ^*'^°-  Alcoholic  detoziOoation  proj- 

Pollce  Falsify  Reports  "To  Trim  the  Crime      mand  and  control  needs,  including  detailed         *** 30,000 

Rate"?  how   does  it   feel   having  a  budget      equipment  requirements.  ^^''^^   Alcoholic  detoxification  cen- 

twlce  as  big  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover?  A  $135,000  grant  Is  enabling  us  to  update         ^^  " 73,  949 

What  does  J.  Edgar  Hoover  think  of  LEAA?      our  entire  recruit  training  curriculum.  Other  

Port    Lauderdale    with    LEAA    funds    has     grants  totaling  $76,000  have  been   used  to  Total... 118,949 

P^'i^^V"^"''     Lauderdale,     Florida,     with      improve  a  variety  of  operational  and  man-  proposed  fiscai,  tear  1972  block  awards 

LEAA  funds  has  bought  someplace  between      agement  areas  within  the  department  1972- 

two  dozen  and  three  dozen  police  cars.  These         All  these  grants  were  received  within  the  Survelllanr*  n„Ar«tir^„=  r.,r.,^* 

cars  can  be  used  by  the  policemen,  they  take      past  two  years;  signlflcanUy.  crime  in  Wash-  cl?7  of  Mi«^?^^Ji^?^  project...  $50, 847 

them  home,  they  can  drive  their  wife  to  the      Ington    during    thU    same^*  period    stop^  "Jncfng  SvKs            *"^^'*^  ,«  ,«„ 

supermarket  or  their  kids  to  schools,  a  good      sp^aling  upward  and  dropped  18  percent.  Ul^^Uce^^^^^il^-e^:  ^"'  ^^° 

'<*«*?                                                                                Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  Our  depart-  uation  nrni«nt    ^^^^  ""^  """      ^„ 

Miami,  Florida,  has  one  of  the  highes1>—     menfs  goal  is  to  reduce  crime  to  its  1966  "»"on  project 48,900 

Miami,    Florida,    has    the    highest    serious     level,  and  the  decreasing  number  of  monthly  *"*"'''  *^   biscretionart 

crime  rate  in  the  country.  And  yet,  didn't     crime  Index  offenses  indicates  this  goal  is  ^969:    0 

get  one  penny  of  that  hundred  and  sixty  mil-      within  reach.  With  a  concerted  effort  and  1970:    Police    legal    advisor    (7bi>P- 

llon  dollars   that   you  people   allocated   for     your  continued  assisUnce,  we  can  even  drive  088)    ^15  000 

eight  crime  ridden   cities  of  America,  how      crime  down  below  that  1966  level.  Organized    orlme    fighting    team 

cornel                                                                                Your   "Impact  cities"  program  is  a  bold,  (70DF-129)    150,000 

Miami,   Florida,   has   the   highest   serious     crime-fighting  imtiative,  which  coiUd  help  1971:   Miami  police  patrolmen  area 

crime  rate  In  America,  and  yet,  didn't  get  a      us  achieve  our  goal.  At  the  same  time,  it  ^^^    resident    dialog    program 

penny  of  the  hundred  and  sixty  million  dol-      could  make  Washington  a  "casebook  study"  (71DF-601)    89,130 

lars  that  you  people  allocated  for  the  eight     of  LEAA  assistance.  Funds  from  the  program  Organized    crime    fighting    team 

top  crime  ridden  cities  in  America.                        could   upgrade   our   communications,   make  (cont.)    (71DF-827)   124,900 

You  say  that  you've  got  to  plan  to  make     our  crime  information  processing  more  effl-  Police/community    resource    pool 

the  money   that   you're  got   to  spend   cost     clent,  and  Implement  a  modern,  up-to-date  (71DF-914) 59,952 

effective,  and  yet,  two  days  after,  you  alio-      command  and  control  system.  Police       psychiatric       consultant 

cated  a  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars  to          Our  partnership  was  formed  In  the  face  of  (71DF-1006) 10,000 

eight  crime  ridden  cities  two  days  afterward     crisis,  at  a  time  when  Wtishington  was  ex-  Police-robbery      control      project 

you  sent  the  mayors  of  those  cities  ques-      perienclng  some  200  crime  index  offenses  a  (71DP-1061)    148,891 

tlonnaires  ...  as  to  what  they  needed  and      day.  Working  together,  LEAA  and  the  Metro-  ' 

what  they  wanted  within  their  cities politan  Police  Department  helped  turn  the  Total 597,873 

You've  allocated  a  hundred  and  sixty  mil-      corner  on  crime  in  Washington,  D.C.  With  ^^72:    Police  Legal   Advisor   (72DF- 

lion  dollars  for  eight  of  the  most  crime  rid-     your  continuing  help  we  wUl  finish  the  Job.  04-0010  11,250 

den  cities  in  America  to  help  them,  twenty                 Sincerely,  

million  dollars  a  piece.  Yet,  some  of  these                                              Jerry  V.  Wn,soN,  Miami  Police  Department, 

mayors  said  that  two  days  before  you  alio-                                                       Chief  of  Police.  Miami,  Fla.,  March  14,  1972. 

cated  that  money,  they  didn't  know  it  was                                         ^^-  Jerris  Leonard, 

coming,  you   talked  about  the  necessity  of                                                    February  29  1972  Administrator,   U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 

cost    effective   plannlngs  ...  in   setting   up      Chief  Bernard  L.  Garmire,                     '  ^'^^   Enforcement    Assistance   Adminis- 

your  programs Police  Department,             '  tration,  Washington.  D.C. 

Two  days  after  you  made  that  one  hun-      Miami,  Fla.              '  Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 

dred  and  sixty  million  dollars  you  allocated          Dear   Chief   Garmire:    After   a   thorough  ^^^^^'  °^  29  February  wherein  you  refer  to 

that   hundred   and   sixty   million   for   these      study   of    the   Law   Enforcement   Assistance  ^''a'nl's   receipt   of   certain   Federal    Grants 

eight  cities.  Two  days  later  you  sent  out  this      Administration's  program  in  Florida,  I  have  awarded  through  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 

impact  program  questionnaire  to  the  mayors      concluded    that    the    funding    picture    for  ^'^^^'^ce    Administration.    The    figures   con- 

of  these  cities,  what  kind  of  planning  is  that.      Miami   is   considerably   better   than   as   re-  ^^^^^^  In  your  letter  are,  for  the  most  part, 

Mr.  Leonard?                                                                 fiected  by  your  remarks  In  the  statement  of  consistent  with  our  records. 

the   U.S.   Conference   of   Mayors   before   the  *"*"  ^"^  March  1969,  the  City  of  Miami  police 

Metropolitan  Police  Department,  House  Government  Operations  Subcommlt-  received  a  check  for  $15,000.  It  was  pre- 
Washington,  D.C,  March  20  1972  *^  °^  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs.  sented  to  a  representative  of  this  Department 
Mr.  Jersis  Leonard,  '  In  that  testimony  you  are  quoted  as  say-  "^  *^®  *^®n  Governor,  as  a  "gift"  to  assist 
LEAA  Administrator,  Ing,  "Dvirlng  the  entire  three  and  one-half  J,"}  financing  a  recent  riot  within  the  City  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  years  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  been  in  Miami.  This  may  have  come  from  the  Ac- 
Washington.  DC.  '  operation,  Miami  has  not  received  so  much  ^^^"^  Grant  Category.  Aside  from  this,  the 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  The  Metropolitan  Po-  "^  a  dime  of  either  planning  or  action  monies  City  of  Miami  Police  Department  has  never 
lice  Department's  role  in  reducing  Wash-  ^"^^"^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  Florida's  block  grant  pro-  recelvd  "so  much  as  a  dime"  from  either 
Ington's  crime  rate  has  received  nationwide  P"am."  A  check  with  our  Atlanta  Regional  Planning  or  Action  Grant  monies, 
attention.  While  we  are  proud  of  oiu-  accom-  O^c®  and  the  Florida  Governor's  Council  on  ***y  ^  hasten  to  add  that  we  have  received 
pllshments.  we  realize  other  agencies  play-  Criminal  Justice  revealed  that  Miami  was  considerable  assistance  through  the  Dls- 
ing  less  visible  roles  have  also  contributed  awarded  $165,000  in  FY  1970  and  $432,873  in  cretlonary  Fund  category.  We  are  very  ap- 
toward  this  reduction.  Prominent  among  this  ^^  1971  from  discretionary  funds.  Miami  wal  P'^ciatlve  of  this  and  certainly  have  no  corn- 
group  is  your  agency.  The  Law  Enforcement  awarded  $118,949  from  state  block  grant  P'^'^t^  ^s  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never 
Assistance  Administration.  funds  in  fiscal  years  1969-71  In  addition  the  t^^  treated  arbitrarily  nor  refused  favor- 
As  our  silent  partner.  LEAA  has  under-  Governor's  Council  has  allocated  $741  497  to  r~f  lon^  ^^^Jh"  '?  °VI  application  for  Dls- 
wrltten  significant  police  crime-fighting  pro-  Miami  m  the  FY  1972  Comprehensive  Plan  ^^nif.^^..r"  '*^-  Incidentally  our  records 
grams  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart-  submitted  to  this  agency  "^  vears  ofmo  lZ\t^rT.y."''"T  '''1"' 
A  $1,250,000  grant  in  the  spring  of  1970  witJ^^Tlxo^.H^n^.  tt  ^  1  >*  programs  Discretionary  Fund  category.  We  have  no 
giving  us  the  equivalent  of  1000  additional  TJ^^ \Z^  ',.""*  ^"^^  detoxification  knowledge  of  the  $118,949  of  State  Block 
officers  until  additional  men  could  be  re-  P^J®*^  "^'^  ***  P»"c€  efforts.  This  is  be-  Grant  funds  being  awarded  to  Miami.  It  is 
crulted.  Overnight  our  force  Increased  20%  ''^"^  courts  and  corrections  programs  In  entirely  possible  this  could  have  happened 
and  crime  declined  with  this  extended  police  ^°'*«**  ""e  usually  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  without  our  knowledge:  however,  the  Police 
coverage.                                                                     tl^e  state  or  county  level  of  government.  In  Department  did  not  receive  this  money. 

A  $157,000  grant  for  combatting  organized  addition  to  the  direct  grants  to  Miami,  I  be-  Barring  unforeseen  developments,  we  are 
crime.  The  grant  made  possible  the  estab-  ^^eve  you  will  agree  the  city  receives  Indirect  ^^eduled  to  receive  $241,497  of  Block  Grant 
llshment  of  an  organized  crime  section.  benefit  from  many  courts  and  corrections  A^  within  the  relatively  near  future. 
$342,000  in  three  different  grants  permit-  grants  awarded  to  Dade  County  i*^  ^*"  ^  "^**  *°  ^^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
ting  the  purchase  of  three  helicopters  and  I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  if  vou  n^.  f„SI?f" ""fiJ^P"""^^*  designed  to  sup- 
the  training  of  nine  helicopter  pilots.  HeU-  would  see  if  these  fleure«  17^  h»  o^„fl,I^H  f.  fencing  activities,  a  surveUlance  opera- 
copters  have  been  useful  In  fresh  pursuit  and  by  Se  cl^y  of  MlLf  confirmed  tions  program,  and  a  police  manpower  al- 
on-scene  arrest  situations.                                         With  klL  rJ^i'  location  and  evaluation  project.  These  will  be 

A  $153,000  grant  for  improving  police  dls-  si^frely^^'  J.^nrtf^t*,'''  ^.'^'^e'^  °'  ''•'^■^•^-   *°  "« 

patch  and  control  procedures.  %^en  com-  Sincerely,  lunded  through  the  State  Planning  Agency 

Pleted.  a  computerized  model  for  testing  al-  '^'"^  ';.Xr;^a.or.  J^e  Crt^Tt*'"  '"  *"*  ^"^  °'  ^''"' 
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This  Department  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
L.E.A.A.  Office  in  Washington,  nor  with  the 
Atlanta  Regional  Office  under  its  excellent 
administrator  Mr.  George  Murphy.  Mr. 
Coster  and  Mr.  Velde.  and  many  others,  have 
been  very  helpful.  Our  complaint  is  against 
the  system  which  by  Its  very  design,  makes 
it  Impossible  to  function  adequately.  As  cur- 
rently constituted,  there  are  seven  layers  of 
bureaucracy  with  which  to  contend.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  a  tendency  to  equate 
acreage  cattle  and  polecats  with  human  be- 
ings. This  results  In  rural  areas  and  small 
communities  receiving  a  disproportionate 
share  of  attention  and  consideration.  The 
more  potent  and  persuasive  the  local  politi- 
cians, the  more  consideration  given.  The  net 
result  is  simply  that  vitally  needed  funds 
are  not  getting  to  where  the  action  Is — crime 
In  the  central  cities. 

Moreover,  practically  all  projects  consid- 
ered are  of  a  high  visibility,  short-term  na- 
ture. Few  long  range,  low  visibility  programs 
designed  to  Improve  the  police  service,  are 
entertained  In  the  Action  Grant  side  of 
L.E.A.A.  Other  facets  are  doing  an  excellent 
Job  In  this  regard,  however  there  seems  to  be 
a  very  limited  amount  of  coordination.  Im- 
pact ^plication  may  produce  Immediate 
desirable  results,  but  those  results  are  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  over  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

Most  sincerely, 

Bernard  L.  Garmire. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Statement  of  Police  Chief  Bernard  L.  Gar- 
mire OF  Miami.  Fla.,  to  the  House  Sub- 
committee ON  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, Congressman  John  S.  Monagan, 
Chairman 

I'm  very  appreciative  of  the  opportunity 
to  present  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  Safe 
Streets  program  to  this  body.  Miami  has  a 
population  of  331.553.  and  is  the  second  larg- 
est City  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Miami,  to- 
gether with  Dade  County,  cvurently  has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  having  the  highest 
crime  rate  in  the  nation,  as  reported  In  the 
1970  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

During  the  entire  three  and  one-half  years 
that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  been  In  opera- 
tion, Miami  has  not  received  so  much  as  a 
dime  of  either  planning  or  action  monies 
from  the  State  of  Florida's  Block  Grant  pro- 
gram. I  have  personally  committed  substan- 
tial amounts  of  my  time  to  meetings;  Mayor 
Kennedy  of  Miami  and  I  work  on  the  region- 
al planning  board;  I  am  the  Chairman  of 
the  region's  subcommittee  on  police;  I  have 
participated  on  the  State  Board's  Task  Force 
on  Police;  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council  on  Criminal  Justice. 

Florida  has  a  new  Governor  as  of  January 
1,  1971.  and  Governor  Askew  has  appointed 
a  new  staff  director  for  the  State  Planning 
Agency.  I  am  sure  that  these  gentlemen  in- 
tend to  change  the  situation,  and  I  intend 
to  cooperate  with  them  tctlvely  to  that  end. 
Already,  I  have  the  feeling  that  things  are 
improving. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
have  received  no  block  grant  monies  under 
this  act,  and  because  the  State  and  regional 
structure  is  so  bureaucratic  and  unresponsive 
I  do  not  expect  a  rapid  change  of  .our  situ- 
ation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  current  problem 
is  in  any  sense  malicious  on  the  i>art  of  the 
state.  Rather,  Miami  has  been  placed  In  a 
four  county  planning  region,  and  with  10% 
of  the  population  of  that  region  we  have  2 
of  17  votes.  We  are  dealing  with  two  new 
levels  of  bureaucracy  within  the  State  which 
report  through  two  more  federal  levels  to 
Washington;  all  levels  are  operating  without 
explicit  guidelines  and  without  any  clear 
understanding  of  their  proper  roles. 

LEAA  has  been  reasonably  good  to  us  with 
discretionary  monies — ^the  City  received  about 
$600,000    In    the    last    year.    However,    we 


have  no  Idea  what  LEAA  Intends  to  do  this 
year,  and  we  have  received  no  guidelines  for 
discretiontuy  fimding. 

If  we  are  to  be  able  to  obtain  funds  to 
help  US  with  our  urgent  needs  in  combatting 
crime — and  our  need  is  now,  not  in  12  or  18 
months  then  Miami  and  other  cities  with 
massive  crime  problems  are  going  to  have 
to  be  assured  of  a  minimum  amount  of 
planning  and  action  money,  and  that  money 
must  come  through  as  few  bureaucratic  lay- 
ers as  possible — If  not  directly  from  LEAA 
in  all  cases,  then  at  least  in  the  form  of  an 
automatic  block  grant  to  Iillaml.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  use  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
to  plan  for  and  combat  crime  In  our  city  In 
a  logical,  realistic  and  timely  fashion. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  these  thoughts  on  what  is  for  us, 
potentially,  a  very  Important  program. 

Memorandum  From  Jerris  Leonard  on  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion Program 

I  wish  to  put  into  perspective  the  criticism 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admini- 
stration program  reported  this  week  by  press 
and  television.  In  addition,  I  will  provide 
background  on  LEAA  and  the  crime  control 
program  under  the  previous  national  ad- 
ministration and  then  list  some  of  the  steps 
taken  to  improve  the  agency's  operations  In 
the  past  three  years. 

This  week's  criticism  stems  from  hearings 
on  LEAA  and  the  LEAA-sponsored  program 
at  the  state  and  local  level  held  last  summer 
and  fall  by  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  The  Subcommittee 
is  headed  by  Representative  John  S.  Mona- 
gan (Democrat-Connecticut). 

The  Democratic  Majority  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  prepared  a  report  which  is  sched- 
uled to  be  submitted  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  It  is  this 
Majority  Report — made  available  to  certain 
press  and  television  reporters  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee staff — which  formed  the  basis  for  both 
the  Associated  Press  story  on  Monday  of  this 
week  and  the  segment  concerning  LEAA 
which  was  televised  last  Sunday  evening  on 
the  60  Minutes  program  on  CBS  Television. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Majority  Re- 
port contains  little  that  was  not  reported  by 
the  press  and  television  during  the  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  last  summer  and  fall. 

Long  before  the  hearings  began,  I  Issued  a 
statement  at  my  first  news  conference  as 
LEAA  Administrator  in  May  1971.  It  an- 
nounced my  reorganization  of  LEAA  and  its 
programs  as  well  as  a  number  of  new  efforts 
to  bolster  the  war  on  crime  and  ensure  fiscal 
and  program  Integrity  on  the  part  of  LEAA 
grantees. 

The  critics  of  the  LEAA  program  have  never 
taken  a  full  or  complete  look  at  either  the 
nature  of  that  program  or  at  the  wide  range 
of  accomplishments  made  under  it.  The  Mon- 
agan Subcommittee's  Majority  Report  was 
motivated  by  partisanship  and  a  desire  to 
discredit  revenue  sharing.  They  and  others 
like  them  also  appear  to  be  unable  to  come 
down  hard  against  crime.  Rather,  they  talk 
about  such  academic  things  as  Improving  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  forgetting  that  the 
point  of  the  program  is  to  reduce  crime. 

The  stance  of  the  Democrats  can  be  as- 
sessed from  many  points  of  view.  The  last 
Attorney  General  under  the  Democrats  was 
Ramsey  Clark,  who  talked  about  everything 
but  cracking  down  on  crime  and  criminals. 
He  even  refused  to  implement  a  new  elec- 
tronic surTeiUance  law  approved  by  Congress. 
During  a  three-year  period  under  the  Demo- 
crats— in  most  of  which  Clark  was  Attorney 
General — the  Federal  government's  law  en- 
forcement assistance  program  expended  a 
total  of  $22  million.  In  the  past  three  years, 
under  President  Nixon's  leadership,  LEAA  aid 
to  the  states  and  localities  totals  more  than 
$1.6  billion. 


When  Iilr.  Nixon  took  ofBce,  LEAA  was 
seven  months  into  its  first  fiscal  year,  with 
a  first-year  budget  of  only  $63  million.  He 
promptly  sought  and  received  steadily  larger 
budgets — and  has  proposed  $850  million  for 
LEAA  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Another  yardstick  of  Democratic  Inacti- 
vity ts  reflected  in  the  FBI  crime  statistics 
over  the  past  decade  or  more.  Crime  has  been 
increasing  nationally  for  a  long  time.  Under 
the  Democrats  in  the  1960s,  it  grew  into  a 
national  scandal,  as  these  figures  show: 

Percent 

1961  over  1960 3 

1962  over  1961 6 

1963  over  1962 10 

1964  over  1963.. 13 

1965  over  1964.. 6 

1966  over  1965 11 

1967  over  1966 16 

1968  over  1967 17 

In  the  past  three  years,  crime  has  con- 
tinued to  climb — but  the  rate  of  Increase  has 
declined  steadily.  The  figures: 

Percent 

1969  over  1968 ._.  13 

1970  over  1969 11 

1971  over  1970 6 

But  even  more  Important,  crime  rates 
actually  declined  last  year  in  53  of  the 
nation's  major  cities.  That  is  an  unprece- 
dented accomplishment — and  one  which  most 
critics  of  LEAA  and  the  National  Administra- 
tion fail  to  note. 

I  believe  it  is  very  possible  that  we  are 
quite  near  to  the  point  where  the  crime 
rate  will  cease  to  grow  nationally — and  will 
begin  to  drop. 

Polls  show  that  the  fear  of  crime  still  is 
widespread  nationally.  But  I  believe  that  the 
bulk  of  Americans  now  feel  that  the  permis- 
siveness of  the  Democrats  on  the  crime  issue 
has  long  since  been  ended,  under  the  no- 
nonsense  programs  of  the  President  and 
former  Attorney  General  Mitchell.  People 
may  still  feel  that  crime  is  too  high  and  that 
It  is  a  diflScult  problem  to  grapple  with,  but 
I  am  confident  they  feel  that  the  do-nothing 
attitude  of  the  Democrats  has  been  replaced 
with  a  policy  of  firmly  fighting  crime  and 
the  criminal. 

In  addition  to  the  national  crime  statistics, 
there  are  some  other  tangible  measurements 
that  can  be  seen  as  well.  When  the  President 
took  office,  the  nation  had  been  scarred  by 
year  after  year  of  civil  disorders.  No  major 
disorders  have  occurred  In  the  past  three 
years — a  point  I  am  certain  that  is  not  lost 
on  the  public. 

LEAA  has  been  an  Important  factor  in  this 
new  climate  of  crime  control.  Large  sums  of 
financial  assistance  have  gone  to  state  and 
local  governments  to  fight  all  aspects  of 
crime — whether  it  be  dlsorderb,  street  crime, 
narcotics  abuse.  Juvenile  delinquency,  or  or- 
ganized crime. 

I  believe  the  changing  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  public  are  well  refiected  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  elected  public  officials  and  law  en- 
forcement leaders,  who  for  the  most  part 
have  been  very  enthusiastic  about  the  LEAA 
program. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  in- 
activity during  the  seven  months  the  Demo- 
crats operated  the  LEAA  program — from  July 
1968  to  January  1969.  The  Democrats  thought 
so  little  of  the  program  that  they  dldnt 
even  appoint  Administrators  until  four 
months  after  the  agency  was  created. 

In  the  first  two  years  under  the  Re- 
publicans, substantial  progress  was  made  by 
the  LEAA  program — but  there  also  were 
serious  difficulties  in  the  operations  of  the 
agency.  One  of  the  problems  was  the  so-called 
Troika  system  of  leadership.  The  agency  was 
headed  by  an  Administrator  and  two  As- 
sociate Administrators,  and  there  had  to  be 
unanimous  agreement  among  the  three  be- 
fore action  could  be  carried  out  on  even  the 
smallest  matters. 
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Charles  H.  Rogovln,  now  head  of  the  Police 
Foundation,  was  Administrator  from  January 
1969  to  June  1970.  He  faUed  to  exert  the 
proper  leadership,  failed  to  give  LEAA  the 
proper  direction.  Even  within  the  constraints 
of  the  Troika  system,  he  failed  to  reach  any 
kind  of  administrative  accords  that  would 
have  permitted  the  agency  to  begin  moving 
In  dynamic  ways. 

After  Rogovln's  resignation,  the  agency  was 
without  an  Administrator  for  some  10 
months.  The  reason  is  that  an  attempt  was 
being  made  In  Ck)ngress  to  alter  the  Troika 
system,  so  that  the  Administrator  could  be 
the  clear-cut  head  of  the  agency.  Until  the 
change  occurred.  It  was  Impossible  to  appoint 
a  new  Administrator. 

When  the  new  legislation  was  enacted.  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  sent  me  to  LEAA  to 
solve  the  problems,  get  the  agency  moving, 
and  develop  programs  which  would  have  a 
sharp  impact  on  crime. 

As  my  statement  on  my  reorganization  of 
LEAA  shows,  there  were  major  problems  In 
LEAA.  But  It  is  Important  to  realize  that 
those  problems  have  now  been  solved.  The 
critics  of  LEAA — Including  Monagan  and 
Rogovln— have  failed  to  take  any  of  that  Into 
account.  They  prefer  to  think  about  the 
past. 

Some  critics  of  the  LEAA  program — some 
mayors,  for  Instance — have  been  genuinely 
concerned  about  their  cities  receiving  enough 
LEAA  funds.  While  the  criticisms  may  exact 
a  toll,  they  are  at  least  triggered  by  honest 
views. 

However,  there  is  another  group  of  critics 
who  have  not  been  honest.  They  include  per- 
sons like  Monagan  and  Rogovln.  Monagan 
and  a  number  of  other  Democrats  in  Congress 
were  opposed  from  the  beginning  to  the  block 
grant  concept  of  LEAA.  They  have  never  given 
up  trying  to  discredit  the  program  so  that 
block  grants  could  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  a 
categorical  grant  program — where  the  Fed- 
eral government  dictates  the  use  of  every 
dollar.  The  original  Johnson  legislation  to  set 
up  LEAA  called  for  a  categorical  grant 
program. 

Rogovln's  criticism  of  LEAA  never  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  he  Is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  shortcomings  I  found  in  the  agency 
when  I  became  Administrator  a  year  ago. 
When  he  was  Administrator,  he  had  no  clear 
philosophy  or  plan  of  action  on  how  to  fight 
crime.  He  talked  then — and  now — about  the 
need  to  reform  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
That  kind  of  academic  approach  solves  noth- 
ing. Rogovln  and  those  like  him  seem  unable 
to  talk  about  fighting  crime — they  tip-toe 
around  It  but  never  come  down  hard  In 
support  of  LEAA's  only  reason  for  existence. 
Theirs  is  the  social  worker's  point  of  view. 
It  may  sound  nice  In  the  classroom  or  on 
television,  but  It  does  nothing  to  protect 
people  from  crime  in  the  streets. 

In  my  year  as  Administrator,  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  to  reshape  and  revitalize  the 
LEAA  program.  Here  are  some  of  those  things, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  supply  additional 
details  later  If  you  wish : 

1.  My  first  act  upon  becoming  Adminis- 
trator was  to  reorganize  LEAA  to  Improve  its 
efficiency.  It  was  a  major  overhaul,  affecting 
every  part  of  the  agency. 

2.  The  flow  of  funds  to  states  and  localities 
has  been  speeded  greatly  by  ending  needless 
paperwork  and  multiple  reviews. 

3.  I  decentralized  LEAA,  to  place  the  bulk 
of  the  agency's  operations  at  the  state  and 
local  level.  The  point  Is  to  be  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  state,  dty,  and  county  crimi- 
nal Justice  agencies. 

4.  I  created  three  new  regional  offices — 
making  a  total  of  10— and  tripled  the  overall 
LEAA  field  staff. 

5.  As  part  of  the  reorganization,  LEAA's 
research  and  development  office  was  given  a 
new  direction — to  concentrate  on  projects 
that  wUl  be  of  direct  benefit  to  police  and 
other  criminal  Justice  agencies. 
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6.  I  have  made  fiscal  Integrity  an  absolute 
priority,  and  have  greatly  Increased  the  LEAA 
audit  staff  and  placed  major  new  audit  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  states.  Among  other 
things,  we  are  now  training  state  and  local 
auditors. 

7.  Another  priority  la  civil  rights  com- 
pliance. Like  audit  Integrity,  it  is  not  a 
negotiable  matter.  When  I  became  Adminis- 
trator, virtually  no  compliance  program  ex- 
isted. I  have  Increased  the  staff  and  set  In 
motion  a  wide  range  of  new  programs. 

8.  Technical  assistance  had  been  Ignored 
in  the  past.  A  first-rate  technical  assistance 
program  now  exists — covering  the  range  from 
drafting  state  plans  to  setting  up  organized 
crime  progrsuns. 

9.  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  had  been 
fragmented.  They  have  now  been  intensified, 
and  I  serve  as  chalmum  of  the  new  Inter- 
DepartmenUl  Council  to  Coordinate  All  Fed- 
eral Juvenile  Delinquency  Programs. 

10.  Before  I  became  Administrator,  there 
were  problems  with  several  states  using  fimds 
for  political  purposes.  I  have  cracked  down 
hard  on  that  practice. 

11.  Bidding  procedures  for  equipment  pur- 
chases were  lax  In  some  states.  I  have 
toughened  such  bid  procedures. 

12.  Problems  were  found  In  purchase  of 
radio  equipment  In  a  number  of  states.  I 
have  referred  the  matter  of  possible  viola- 
tions of  the  law  by  Motorola  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  Investigation. 

13.  Earlier  efforts  were  directed  toward  Im- 
proving the  criminal  justice  system.  My  em- 
phasis Is  on  reducing  crime,  and  the  system 
will  be  Improved  as  a  by-product  of  that. 

14. 1  have  instituted  the  High  Impact  Anti- 
Crime  Program — to  sharply  reduce  street 
crime  and  burglary  in  eight  major  cities  and 
to  develop  blueprints  for  such  efforts  that 
can  be  used  by  every  city  in  the  nation. 

15.  On  the  use  of  LEAA's  discretionary 
funds,  I  have  ended  the  so-called  band-aid 
approach  of  a  little  money  here,  a  little  there. 
Discretionary  funds  are  being  used  for  High 
Impact  and  other  programs  that  will  fight 
crime — not  tinker  with  the  system. 

16.  F*unds  that  have  been  misused  are  be- 
ing recovered.  Every  state  has  been  put  on 
notice  that  all  fimds  improperly  used  will  be 
recovered  and  that  violations  of  the  law  will 
result  in  prosecutions. 

17.  Conmiunications  between  LEAA  and  the 
criminal  justice  system  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  has  been  greatly  enhanced — a 
must  if  needed  Improvements  are  to  be  made 
in  the  crime  fight. 

18.  Coordination  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies has  been  Improved,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  juvenile  delinquency,  narcotics,  and 
organized  crime. 

19.  States  have  been  put  on  notice  that  all 
of  their  efforts  must  bear  on  reducing  crime 
and  extracting  maximum  value  from  every 
Federal  dollar. 

20. 1  have  met  repeatedly  with  the  National 
Oovemors'  Conference — and  more  than  half 
of  the  governors  individually — to  drive  home 
the  point  that  in  each  state  the  governor 
has  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  LEAA- 
sponsored  program.  The  Oovemors'  Confer- 
ence Is  solidly  behind  the  LEAA  program  and 
my  reorganization,  and  has  affirmed  the  posi- 
tion that  each  of  its  memijers  must  take  the 
most  active  role  possible  in  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram in  each  state.  This  sort  of  involvement 
is  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
crime  control  program,  and  is  a  step  of 
enormous  significance  in  our  efforts  to  reduce 
crime. 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  things — and  these 
are  only  part  of  the  list  of  LEAA  initiatives — 
have  turned  the  agency  and  the  national 
program  into  a  solid,  effective  entity.  Crime 
was  reduced  last  year  in  53  major  cities,  and 
I  believe  the  LEAA  program  was  part  of  the 
reason. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Lecmard 
one  of  his  secretaries  ' 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  SCI- 
ENCE  BOARD— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE   PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  (Mr 
Weicker)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
this  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  "The  Role  of  Engi- 
neers and  Scientists  in  a  National  Policy 
for  Technology."  This  Report  has  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  4 
(g)  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  90-407. 

Many  of  the  key  recommendations  in 
this  Report  are  in  close  accord  with  the 
initiatives  I  have  set  forth  this  year  in 
my  address  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  my 
Budget  Message,  and  my  recent  message 
to  the  Congress  on  science  and  technol- 
ogy. 

The  Report  stresses  that  in  the  field  of 
research  and  development,  a  vigorous 
partnership  between  private  industry,  the 
universities,  and  the  Government  can  be 
an  important  asset  for  strengthening  our 
economy  and  spurring  new  technological 
solutions  to  problems  of  the  modem 
world.  The  Report  also  points  out  that 
intensive  research  is  needed  to  refine  our 
imderstanding  of  the  complexities  of 
contemporary  life  and  to  develop  better 
ways  of  bringing  our  talents  to  bear  on 
domestic  concerns. 

As  I  have  indicated  on  several  occa- 
sions, I  have  great  hope  that  we  can  real- 
ize the  full  potential  of  American  tech- 
nology for  serving  our  national  purposes. 
The  commitm«it  of  this  Administration 
to  continued  progress  toward  that  goal 
is  clearly  reflected  in  the  array  of  pro- 
grams which  I  have  detailed  in  my  latest 
Budget  Message. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
find  this  Report  useful. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
The  White  House.  April  13.  1972. 


REPORT  OP  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Office  of  Ec<Hiomic  Oppor- 
tunity for  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  April  13. 1972. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Weicker)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  I 
have  been  invited  by  the  Premier  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  visit  that 
country,  and  since  the  invitation  comes 
from  an  official  of  such  high  standing, 
and  since  the  time  frame  is  such  that  it 
is  important  that  we  leave  at  this  time 
because  many  other  matters  are  contin- 
gent uix>n  our  adhering  to  this  time 
frame,  it  will  be  necessary  to  depart  this 
weekend. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  beginning  on  Monday  next,  I  may 
have  a  leave  of  absence,  to  be  absent  from 
the  Senate  on  official  business  on  which 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and  I 
will  report  to  the  Senate  by  way  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  upon 
our  return. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  thank  the  Chair. 


VITIATION  OP  ORDER  FOR  SENATE 
TO  CONVENE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Senate  to  convene  tomorrow  be 
negated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  today. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  has  a  brief  speech  he  wants  to 
make  at  this  time;  that  then  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Mexico-United  States  Parli- 
amentary CtHiference  will  be  announced 
later  this  afternoon,  following  which  the 
Senate  will  adjourn. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that, 
as  of  now,  the  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
ajn.  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  correct. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  beginning  on  Mon- 
day next,  that  I  be  granted  an  official 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proximately 3  weeks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  k  TELE- 
GRAPH CO. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
1  month  ago,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  held  a  press  conference  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
American  pe(«)le — the  influence  of  busi- 
ness on  politics.  The  business  in  question 
was  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  The  politics  were  those  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  At  a  time  when  the 
search  for  a  political  issue  has  led  to 
be  a  virtually  endless  pursuit  of  £m  il- 
lusion of  wrongdoing,  he  offered  a  mat- 
ter of  substance. 

He  pointed  to  the  extended  loan  of 
at  least  $1.5  million  from  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  At  the  time, 
A.T.  ii  T.  trotted  out  its  well-oiled 
public  relations  team  to  try  to  persuade 
us  there  was  nothing  amiss.  They  had 
one  of  their  lobbyists  call  the  White 
House  to  scream  imprecations  at  a  staff 
assistant — which  only  confirmed  that 
there  was  plenty  amiss. 

Larry  O'Brien  said  he  would  issue  a 
statement  that  very  day  explaining  the 
whole  matter.  But  the  statement  has 
never  been  issued — presumably  because 
there  is  no  explanation. 

Beyond  those  predictable  responses, 
the  matter  was  met  by  the  greatest  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world  with  absolute 
silence.  While  the  press  flocks  and  the 
red  herrings  fly,  and  the  reputations  of 
decent  men  are  sacrificed  to  political 
expediency,  some  here  pursue  the  dim 
hope  of  an  issue  for  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1972.  There  is  something 
tragic  about  men  diligently  pretending 
to  seek  truth  as,  with  equal  diligence, 
they  avert  their  eyes  from  the  area 
where  they  might  find  it. 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  hoax  sur- 
rounding the  present  judiciary  hearing 
is  permitted  to  go  on.  There  is  reason 
why  the  Democrat  National  Committee 
and  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  are  permitted  to  persist  in 
flaimting  the  law.  The  reason,  of  course, 
is  a  simple  fact  of  political  life— the 
Democrat  Party  controls  the  Congress. 
The  Democrat  Party  is  not  going  to  in- 
vestigate its  own  wrongdoing. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  what  protection 
the  American  people  have  in  such  a  case. 
The  answer  is  that  they  have  virtually 
none.  The  Republican  Party  can  raise  the 
question — but  the  Republican  Party  does 
not  control  the  committees. 

The  Democrat  Party  does,  and  it  has 
decreed  that  the  American  people  will 
get  the  answers  the  Democrat  Party 
wants  them  to  have — and  no  more.  So 
the  matter  is  at  an  impasse. 

It  Is  reasonable,  too,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
ask  what  arrangements  have  been  made 
between  the  principals  in  this  matter.  Is 
there  a  common  unspoken  agreement 
that  there  will  be  no  congressional  inves- 
tigati(Hi  of  any  wrongdoing  which  ad- 
vances the  interests  of  this  party — or  are 
these  things  decided  on  a  case-by-case 
basis? 


With  aU  the  outspoken  concern  about 
improper  relationships  between  business 
and  Government,  the  most  blatant  exam- 
ple of  this  problem  is  ignored.  In  the  un- 
likely circumstance  that  the  question  at 
hand  was  not  heard  above  the  sound  and 
tury  emanating  from  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary room,  let  me  restate  the  matter: 

The  Democrat  National  Committee  has 
owed  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  at  least  $1.5  million  since  1968. 
The  Democrat  National  Committee  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  debt,  and  the  telephone 
company  refuses  to  call  the  debt  in.  In- 
stead, the  company  continues  to  provide 
full  service  to  the  party. 

However,  if  an  individual  cannot  pay 
his  own  phone  bill,  the  telephone  com- 
pany very  promptly  terminates  service. 
It  does  not  matter  if  the  individual  is  an 
invalid  and  the  phone  is  their  only  link 
with  the  world  outside.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter if  their  is  a  sick  child  in  the  home. 
Nothing  matters  except  that  the  phone 
company  must  have  its  money.  Business, 
after  all,  is  business. 

Except,  apparently,  in  the  case  of  the 
Democrat  National  Committee.  They  do 
not  have  to  pay.  Neither  do  they  lose 
their  service.  This  is  discrimination.  Sec- 
tion 202(a)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  states  that  telephone  companies 
are  forbidden  "to  make  smy  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable discrimination  in  charges." 
It  says  they  are  forbidden  to  "give  any 
undue  or  imreasonable  preference  of  ad- 
vantage to  any  particular  person  or  class 
of  persons."  Despite  the  facts,  and  de- 
spite the  law,  and  despite  both  being 
raised  publicly,  the  Congress  makes  no 
response.  It  is  muffled  by  the  majority. 

SecUon  610  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  prohibits  corporaticms  from  mak- 
ing any  contributions  in  connection  with 
a  political  convention  nominating  presi- 
dentisil  candidates.  A  contribution  is  con- 
strued to  include  a  "loan." 

The  use  of  $1.5  million  plus  interest 
for  4  years  must  be  considered,  at  the 
least,  a  loan  if,  in  fact,  the  refusal  to  col- 
lect the  debt  does  not  really  make  it  an 
outright  contribution. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  there  is  a  matter 
for  investigation  here?  Or  has  the  self- 
appointed  "party  of  the  people"  become 
so  cynical  of  the  people's  interests  that  it 
will  ignore  even  such  blatant  examples 
of  impropriety,  of  discrimination  against 
the  average  phone  user  who  pays  his  bill 
or  loses  his  service? 

The  reason  given  for  nonpayment  of 
the  telephone  bill  is  that  the  Democrat 
Party  has  no  money.  In  a  year  when  the 
Democrat  Party  is  waging  one  of  the 
costliest  primary  campaigns  in  history, 
does  that  party  really  expect  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  believe  the  party  has  no 
money? 

And  when  the  race  was  flnished  In 
1968,  what  were  the  priorities  for  paying 
the  bills?  The  telephone  company  was 
not  paid,  but  what  of  the  cronies  who 
benefited  from  the  sweetheart  deals  set 
up  by  the  Democrat  National  Chairman? 
How  much,  for  example,  was  spent  on 
advertising?  Who  placed  the  ads?  And 
how  much  was  his  commission? 
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Was  it  on  the  order  of  $25  million  that 
was  spent?  And  did  not  Joe  Napolitan 
place  the  ads?  And  on  the  basis  of  a 
standard  15-percent  commission  plus  2 
percent  for  cash  payment,  was  not  Mr. 
Napolitan 's  piece  of  the  action  nearly  $3 
million? 

And  what  is  the  business  relationship 
between  Joe  Napolitan  and  Larry 
O'Brien?  Are  they  not  close?  Did  they 
not  in  fact,  at  one  time  share  the  same 
office?  Were  they  not  in  fact,  partners — 
however  silently?  Did  not  Larry  O'Brien 
make  sure  he  paid  himself  his  nearly  $3 
million  while  he  told  the  telephone  com- 
pany there  was  no  money? 

There  is  something  for  a  congressional 
investigating  committee  to  gnaw  on  for 
awhile. 

I  ask  the  questions  again  because  they 
seem  not  to  have  been  heard  before — at 
least  not  in  the  Congress.  Some  of  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  hear — 
especially  the  ones  who  pay  their  phone 
bill;  and  most  especially  the  ones  who 
have  ever  had  their  phones  cut  off  for 
failing  to  pay  a  bill.  And  I  suggest  a 
line  of  questioning,  a  direction  of  inquiry, 
against  the  possibility  that  the  Congress 
may  be  in  the  dark  about  where  to  begin. 

Can  we  now  hope  to  have  this  matter 
looked  into?  Can  we  now  know  exactly 
how  much  money  is  owed  to  the  tele- 
phone company— or  conversely  how 
much  they  have  contributed  in  services 
that  the  rest  of  us  have  to  pay  for? 

Can  we  know  what  agreements  have 
been  made  between  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  to  warrant  such  generosity 
toward  the  Democratic  Party?  After  all, 
even  in  this  case,  business  is  business. 

Can  we  know  how  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty paid  its  bills  in  1968 — how  many  of 
the  principals  in  the  party  beneflted, 
while  the  debts  were  passed  on  to  com- 
panies like  American  Telephone  ti  Tele- 
graph to  be  passed  on  in  turn  to  con- 
sumers who  pay  their  bills  or  else? 

I  hope  that  we  can  learn  the  answers 
to  these  questions,  and  others  that  might 
be  raised  in  the  course  of  hearings.  When 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
first  raised  this  matter,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Democrat  Committee  characterized 
his  effort  as  "pitiful."  I  admit  that  any 
attempt  to  get  at  the  truth  against  such 
odds — against  the  political  interests  of 
the  majority  party — such  an  attempt 
must  seem  "pitiful." 

But  the  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  mandate  of  the  American 
people  requires  that  we  try  to  find  the 
truth  in  these  matters,  no  matter  how 
apparently  "pitiful"  the  attempt  may 
be. 

I  would  close  by  merely  pointing  out 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  opposition  par- 
ty ought  not  to  confuse  a  numerical  ma- 
jority with  a  moral  majority. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  business  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer. 


BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
No.  712,  H.R.  9212,  and  that  it  be  made 
the  pending  business  for  consideration  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Caaendar  No.  712,  H.R.  9212,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  extend 
black  lung  beneats  to  orphans  whose  fathers 
die  at  pneumoconiosis,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
10:30  A.M.  MONDAY.  APRIL  17.  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  a.m. 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  FOR 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TO  BE 
LAID  BEFORE  SENATE  ON  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next  following  the  remarks  of  the 
designees  of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  then  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—TIME LIMITATION  ON  HJl. 
9212 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  consulted  with  the  distinguished 


manager  of  the  black  lung  bill,  my 
senior  colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  consultations  have  also 
been  had  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), with  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
and  with  other  Senators,  and  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  propound  the  following  imanimous- 
consent  request  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  very  able  assistant  Re- 
publican leader : 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  time  for  debate  on  H.R.  9212  be  lim- 
ited to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  distingiushed 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ;  providing  further 
that  time  on  any  committee  amendment 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  aforesaid  Senators;  provided 
further  that  time  on  any  other  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  amendment  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  and  in 
any  case  in  which  the  manager  of  the  bill 
may  favor  such  amendment,  that  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  be  under  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  or  his  designee,  that  time 
on  any  motion  or  appeal,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  nondebatable  motions,  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  such  motion  or  appeal 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  unless  the 
manager  of  the  bill  favors  such  motion  or 
appeal,  in  which  case  the  time  would  be 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  motion 
and  the  distinguished  assistant  Repub- 
lican leader,  or  his  designee;  provided 
further,  that  no  nongermane  amend- 
ments may  be  in  order;  provided  finally, 
that  Senators  in  control  of  time  on  the 
bill  may  yield  therefrom  to  any  Senator 
on  any  amendment,  appeal,  or  motion, 
except  nondebatable  motiMis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  want  to  indicate,  as  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  has  said,  that 
this  matter  has  been  cleared  with  all 
Senators  on  both  sides  who  might  have  a 
particular  interest  so  far  as  we  know.  In 
my  own  case,  I  have  cleared  the  matter 
with  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt),  who  has  taken 
particular  Interest  in  this  matter  in  com- 
mittee, and  also  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall).  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  whip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 
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Ordered,  That,  effective  on  April  17,  1972. 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.R.  9212.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  to  extend  black  lung  benefits  to 
orphans  whose  fathers  die  of  pneimiocon- 
losls,  and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment  (except  committee  amendments 
which  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour  each ) , 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  non-debatable 
motions,  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 
the  Senator  from  W.  Va.  (Mr.  Randolph)  : 
Provided,  That,  in  the  event  Mr.  Randolph  Is 
in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  tune  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  assistant  minority  leader  or 
some  Senator  designated  by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That,  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  vmder  their  control 
on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  motion  or 
appeal:  Provided  further,  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  and  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-420,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators to  the  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference,  May  16-21, 
1972: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield). 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 

LENDER)  . 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long). 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore) . 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non). 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  . 

The     Senator  from  Wisconsin    (Mr. 
Nelson) . 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 

MONTOYA)  . 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings)  . 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  . 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken). 
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The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  . 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  and 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  . 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  CON- 
VENE AT  9  A.M.  ON  APRIL  19.  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Wednesday  next,  it 
convene  at  9  a.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  is 
going  to  reserve  the  right  to  object,  but 
I  want  to  say,  in  further  explanation, 
that  I  anticipate  that  at  least  12  Sena- 
tors will  ask  for  15-minute  orders  for 
that  day,  and  that  would  consume  3 
hours'  time.  That  would  be  our  reason 
for  coming  in  at  9  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 
It  would  mean  that  we  could  not  start 
with  morning  business  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  I  thank 
all  Senators  for  their  cooperation  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  agreement  on  the  black 
lung  bill. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30  a.m. 
After  the  recognition  of  the  designees  of 
the  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
H.R.  9212,  an  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  to  extend  black  lung 
benefits  to  orphans  whose  fathers  die  of 
pneumoconiosis,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  time  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  thereon  limiting  time  on  the  debate 
to  3  hours,  time  on  any  amendment  to 
1  hour,  and  time  on  any  other  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  nondebatable  motions,  to  one- 
half  hour,  with  the  proviso  that  non- 
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germane  amendments  will  not  be  in  or- 
der. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes  on  Monday.  Whether  the  Senate 
completes  action  on  the  bill  will  depend 
in  great  measure  on  the  number  of 
amendments  proposed  to  the  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  pretty 
much  sums  up  the  program  for  Mon- 
day. There  may  be  matters  on  the  calen- 
dar which  will  be  cleared  by  that  time 
which  can  be  handled  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, so  Senators  will  be  alerted  to  that 
fact. 

I  would  not  anticipate  any  rollcall  vote 
on  Monday  prior  to  12  noon,  and  the 
likelihood  could  very  well  be  that  any 
rollcall  votes  would  not  occur  until  12 :  30 
p.m.  or  1  p.m.,  or  even  that  early. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  addendum  to  the 
program  which  I  have  already  stated, 
may  I  say,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators, 
that,  after  the  so-called  blsick  limg  bill 
is  disposed  of  next  week,  certain  other 
measures  will  in  all  likelihood  be  ready 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate  as  of 
next  week,  and  they  are  as  follows:  the 
USIA-State  authorization  bill,  coastal 
zone  bill,  Amtrak  bill,  and  the  rural  de- 
velopment bill.  There  may  be  other  bills 
and  resolutions,  but,  as  of  now,  I  see  a 
distinct  possibility  that  the  Senate  could 
have  these  cleared  for  action  at  some 
point,  possibly  next  week. 

I  am  prepared  to  say,  after  discussions 
with  the  assistant  Republican  leader  and 
after  securing  information  from  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  that 
the  rural  development  bill  will  be  brought 
up  on  Wednesday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY. 
APRIL  17,  1972,  AT  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjoummait  until  10:30  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
2:39  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  April  17.  1972,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  13  (legislative  day  of 
Aprill2),1972: 

Department  of  Defense 

Robert  D.  Nesen,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice 
Frank  P.  Sanders. 

U.S.  District  Courts 
Norman  C.  Roettger,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida,  vice  Ted  Cabot,  deceased. 

District  of  Colttmbia  Coxtncil 
John  A.  Nevlus,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  for  the  term  expiring  Febru- 
ary 1.  1975,  vice  GUbert  Hahn,  Jr.,  term 
expired. 

Sterling  Tucker,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Col\unbia  CouncU  for  the  term  expiring 
February  1,  1975,  reappointment. 
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1972  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  AWARD 
WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  TIKGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  plesised  to  announce  the  winners  of 
my  Good  Citizenship  Award  contest  con- 
ducted among  high  school  seniors  in 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District.  They  are 
Miss  Ann  Reid  Priest,  of  Norfolk,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Portsmouth. 
The  two  will  represent  their  city  during 
an  all  expense  paid  trip  to  Washington, 
May  1,  as  my  guests  and  be  "Congress- 
men for  a  Day." 

The  aim  of  the  Good  Citizenship 
Award  is  to  bring  public  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  our  students  are 
good  citizens,  and  are  helping  in  the  or- 
derly growth  of  our  cities.  The  back- 
grounds of  Miss  Priest  and  Mr.  Martin 
are  outstanding,  and  yet  the  mayor's 
committee  in  each  city  that  selected  the 
final  winner  faced  di£Bcult  decisions  be- 
cause each  high  school's  nominee  is  an 
active  participant  in  school  and  com- 
munity affairs. 

Conducting  this  contest,  with  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  mayors  of 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  and  the  two 
cities'  school  superintendents,  brings 
factusil  evidence  to  me  once  again  that 
the  great  majority  of  today's  youth 
should  not  be  saddled  with  the  stereo- 
type created  by  the  actions  of  a  few. 

I  look  forward  with  pride  to  being 
host  during  the  visit  of  Miss  Priest  and 
Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sent  out  a  press  release 
April  11  regarding  the  Good  Citizenship 
Award  winners  in  which  I  reviewed  their 
activities.  I  am  sure  there  are  high 
school  seniors  throughout  this  great  land 
with  similar  backgroimds,  but  these  two 
have  been  selected  to  represent  the  youth 
of  the  Second  District  of  Virginia,  and 
I  am  most  proud  of  them.  I  insert  the 
release  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Good  Citizenship  Award  Winners 
Announced 
Final  winners  In  the  Good  Citizenship 
Award  have  been  announced  by  Second  Dis- 
trict Congressman  William  Whltehurat, 
sponsor  of  the  contest. 

Ann  Reld  Priest,  a  senior  at  Norfolk  Cath- 
olic High  School,  has  been  chosen  winner 
of  the  award  for  Norfolk;  and  Richard  Mar- 
tin Jr..  a  Cradock  High  School  senior,  was 
selected   for  the  Portsmouth  Award. 

The  two  students  will  receive  an  all  ex- 
pense paid  day  In  Washington  on  May  1 
as  the  personal  guests  of  Congressman 
Whltehurst. 

A  Mayor's  Committee  selected  each  city 
winner  from  nominees  representing  their 
school.  The  contest  was  open  to  all  seniors. 
Selection  was  made  on  the  basis  of  volun- 
teer work,  participation  in  a  community 
service  project,  and  leadership  In  school  ac- 
tivities. 

Miss  Priest  listed  her  activities  as  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  school  newspaper,  De- 
fensor; Tutor  at  St.  Mary's  Academy;  varsl- 


ty  cheerleader;  National  Honor  Society;  stu- 
dent of  patient  care  at  DePavJ  Hospital; 
Open  Door  neighborhood  service  In  Park 
Place;  active  in  changing  conditions  at  the 
Norfolk  Zoo;  attends  Blessed  Sacrament 
Church;  and  plans  to  attend  the  school  of 
nursing  science  at  Old  Dominion  University. 
Martin  listed  his  community  and  school 
activities  as  co-editor  of  the  school  year- 
book; drum  major;  member  of  concert,  stage 
and  regional  bands,  representative  to  the 
Eastern  Regional  Chorus  at  the  AU-State 
Chorus;  four  year  letterman  of  Cradock 
baseball  team;  active  member  of  Palrvlew 
Heights  Baptist  Church;  and  serves  as  Mas- 
ter Councilor,  highest  office  of  the  DeMoIay. 
The  Mayor's  Committee,  which  made  the 
final  selection  from  the  school  nominees, 
Is  made  up  of  leading  citizens  In  the  com- 
munity. The  Norfolk  Mayor's  Committee  Is 
chaired  by  Councilman  R.  Braxton  Hill.  Oth- 
er members  are  Jack  Rlxey,  President  of  the 
Norfolk  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Eugene 
Oordman,  President  of  the  Norfolk  Associa- 
tion of  PTA's;  Neal  Wlndley.  Assistant  to 
Norfolk  City  Manager;  and  Mrs.  Bessie  T. 
Hennlgan,  Member  at  Large. 

The  Portsmouth  Mayor's  Committee  Is 
chaired  by  Theodore  Masters,  City  Clerk. 
Other  members  are  Richard  J.  Davis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Portsmouth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Lloyd  L.  Peele,  Vice  President  of  First 
and  Merchants  Bank;  EmlUe  S.  Spong,  re- 
tired school  board  member,  and  mother  of 
U.S.  Senator  William  Spong;  and  Elijah  L. 
Jones,  Assistant  of  Special  Subjects,  Ports- 
mouth Public  Schools. 

The  award  Is  given  In  cooperation  with 
Norfolk  School  Superintendent  E.  L.  Lam- 
berth,  Portsmouth  School  Superintendent  M. 
E.  Alford,  Norfolk  Mayor  Roy  Martin,  and 
Portsmouth  Mayor  Jack  Barnes. 


ONE   YEAR  LATER^THE   LEGISLA- 
TIVE STATUS  REPORT 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pe- 
riodically I  have  issued  a  legislative  status 
report  for  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  order  to  keep  them  in- 
formed about  my  legislative  activities. 
Since  I  do  not  have  a  vote  in  the  formal 
proceedings  of  this  House,  I  have  made 
it  a  point  to  use  my  ability  to  introduce 
and  cosponsor  legislation  as  a  means 
toward  expressing  my  concerns  about 
the  many  problems  that  confront  all  of 
us.  This  time  I  am  inserting  the  status 
report  into  the  Record  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  and  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  been  representing  the  people 
of  this  city  in  Congress  for  almost  a  year 
now.  I  believe  that  I  have  accomplished 
much.  I  have  introduced  a  people's  home 
rule  bill,  after  holding  public  hearings  in 
each  of  the  city's  eight  wards,  where 
hundreds  of  citizens  told  me  what  they 
wanted  in  their  bill;  and,  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  home  rule  bill  by  the  largest 
margin  in  history.  I  have  also  introduced 
legislation  to  give  the  District  voting 
representation  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
This  measure  has  been  approved  by  the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  awaits 
actions  by  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
With  respect  to  efforts  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  a  home  rule  bill  by  the  House, 
Senator  Brooke  and  I  have  put  to- 
gether a  national  home  rule  coalition 
that  brings  the  power  of  national  orga- 
nizations, working  with  local  groups,  to 
our  struggle.  These  organizations  repre- 
sent labor,  business,  education,  and 
farmers  as  well  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  many  others.  As  a  result  of 
this  coalition  and  the  support  of  my 
many  friends  and  colleagues  here  on  the 
Hill,  home  rule  hearings  before  the  full 
Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  now  underway. 

In  the  area  of  fiscal  affairs,  the  House 
has  approved  a  District  revenue  bill  with 
the  highest  Federal  payment  increase  in 
history.  The  increase  was  double  the 
largest  approved  before  I  was  elected. 
During  committee  consideration  of  that 
bill  I  led  the  fight,  and  cast  the  deciding 
votes,  in  defeating  a  proposal  to  double 
the  sales  tax  on  food  sold  in  the  city. 
With  assistance  from  the  White  House 
and  persistent  pressure  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  the  District's  subway 
program  has  been  placed  on  solid 
footing. 

More  generally,  I  am  the  primary 
House  sponsor  of  national  and  local  leg- 
islation to  combat  the  dreaded  disease 
of  sickle  cell  anemia.  The  national  pro- 
gram has  passed  the  Senate  and  the 
House  by  unanimous  votes.  In  terms  of 
guaranteeing  equal  opportimities  for  all 
people,  I  served  as  the  spokesman  in 
this  body  on  the  transfer  of  Federal  job 
discrimination  functions  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  wide-ranging  employ- 
ment discrimination  that  for  the  first 
time  introduces  into  law  remedies  for 
employees  discriminated  against  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

SELF-DETERMINATION    FOR   THE    PEOPLE  OP   THE 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Without  a  doubt  self-determination 
is  the  most  important  question  facing  the 
people  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  My  home 
rule  bills,  developed  with  the  aid  of  the 
people,  answer  the  needs  of  self-govern- 
ment and  consideration  of  the  unique 
"national"  character  of  Washington. 
DC. 

people's  HOME  RULE  BILL — H.K.  9499,  10196, 
10197,  10198 

More  than  40  other  Members  joined 
with  me  in  introducing  these  bills  which 
provide  for  an  elected  Mayor,  11 -member 
City  Council — three  at  large — and  a 
youth  council.  Under  this  bill,  the  city 
can  legislate  on  "any  subject  as  to  which 
Congress  could  exercise  its  authority  as 
the  Legislature  for  the  District,  including 
imposition  of  appropriate  taxes  and 
fees."  There  is  no  Presidential  veto  and 
the  Federal  payment  is  fixed  as  a  per- 
cent of  the  locally  collected  revenues. 
There  is  an  additional  payment  to  the 
city  to  cover  the  costs  of  national  demon- 
strations. The  city  will  also  be  able  to 
borrow  money  for  capital  Improvements. 
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While  the  bonds  will  not  be  tax  exempt, 
the  bills  provide  for  an  interest  subsidy 
by  the  Federal  Government.  All  of  the 
costs  of  constructing  the  facilities  for 
higher  education  in  the  city  are  also  to  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  Hear- 
ings have  now  begun  before  the  full 
Committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTATION HOUSE  JOINT 

RESOLUTION    684 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  would  provide  the  District 
with  two  Senators  and  as  many  Rep- 
resentatives as  they  would  be  entitled 
if  they  were  a  State.  District  Congress- 
men and  Senators  will  have  the  same 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  would  any 
Member  in  either  house.  This  bill  has 
passed  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  awaits  action  by  the  full  House. 

ABOLISH    THE    HOUSE    DISTRICT    COMMITTEE 

HOUSE   RBSOLXmoN    751 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  be  abolished  and  a 
select  committee  would  be  established 
with  the  power  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  other  standing  committees  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  bills  affect- 
ing the  EHstrict  of  Columbia. 

ELECTION    LAW    REFORM — HJL.    9893,    10S98 

I  introduced  several  bills  to  reform  the 
election  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Among  these  was  H.R.  9893,  which  specif- 
ically gave  the  right  to  vote  to  any  ex- 
felon  who  was  released  from  prison.  H.R. 
10598  completely  revamped  the  election 
law.  Another  important  item  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  criteria  for  financial 
reporting. 

Additionally,  the  bill  establishes  a 
presidential  preference  primary.  A  "clean 
bill"  reported  and  passed  by  both  Houses 
was  enacted  into  law  by  Public  Law  92- 
220. 

NUTRITION  STANDARDS  AND  HEALTH  CARE 

No  society  can  have  high  productivity 
or  be  secure  from  within  if  its  people  are 
hungry  or  111.  The  bills  in  this  group  pro- 
vide for  programs  that  attack  those  dis- 
eases which  have  been  ignored  and  for 
funds  to  offer  care  for  the  chronically  ill 
and  the  very  yoimg. 

PILOT    PROJECT    IN    THE    DISTRICT   OF   COLTTMBIA 
ON  SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA H.R.   11170 

As  the  District  of  Columbia  has  one  of 
the  highest  percentages  of  black  people, 
it  also  has  one  of  the  highest  incidents 
of  the  dreaded  disease,  sickle  cell  anemia. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  in  the 
District  a  pilot  program  using  money 
from  HEW  to  identify,  counsel,  and  treat 
the  disease.  Additionally,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  funds  for  research  in  local  med- 
ical schools,  hospitals,  and  research 
institutions.  Hearings  on  this  bill  have 
been  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  House 
District  Committee. 

NATIONAL    ATTACK    ON    SICKLE    CELL    ANEMIA — 
H.R.  11171 

This  bill  declares  and  finds  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  sickle  cell 
anemia  is  a  national  health  problem  that 
affects  black  people  in  particularly  dis- 
astrous ways.  The  bill  authorizes  grants 
to  establish  screening,  counseling,  and 
education  and  treatment  programs.  This 
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measure  has  passed  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

BUPPLEMENTABT  MONET  FOR  SICKLE  CELL 
ANEMIA H.R.  10870,  10935,  10938,  11261 

These  supplemental  i^ipropriation 
bills  provide  $10  million  for  detection  and 
treatment  of  sickle  cell  anemia  under 
existing  programs  for  this  year. 

CHRONIC   CARE    REHABILITATION H.R.    11962 

This  bill  provides  fimds  for  demon- 
stration programs  and  projects  designed 
to  rehabilitate  elderly  patients  in  long- 
term  health  care  facilities  or  programs 
to  assist  such  patients  in  attaining  self- 
care.  This  is  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

LOW-COST  MEALS  FOR  'THE  ELDERLY — H.R.  11961 

Grants  are  made  available  under  this 
act  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  expansion  of  low-cost 
meal  programs,  nutrition  training  and 
education  programs  for  the  elderly  who 
often  Itick  the  resources  and  the  ability 
to  prepare  nutritionally  soimd  meals  for 
themselves.  The  bill  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

FOOD   STAMPS   IN    HALFWAY   HOUSE — HJJ.    11466 

Assurance  that  adequate  foods  and  nu- 
trition will  be  available  for  prisoners  in 
halfway  houses  is  provided  by  allowing 
food  stamps  to  be  used  by  certain  half- 
way houses  conducting  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  The  bill 
would  also  permit  some  addicts  to  use 
food  stamps  for  the  purchase  of  meals. 
It  is  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

CONGRESSIONAL   CONCERN   FOB   THE    RETARDED 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  406 

Initially  introduced  by  Congressman 
Gilbert  Gude,  Republicaih,  of  Maryland, 
this  House  concurrent  resolution  states 
that  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Congress  that 
in  keeping  with  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  the  Child — both  doc- 
uments of  the  United  Nations— it  be 
clearly  stated  that  the  mentally  retarded 
person  has  the  same  basic  rights  as  any 
other  citizen.  While  this  resolution  does 
not  provide  any  specific  remedy  for  these 
handicapped  people,  it  does  serve  as  the 
basis  for  future  legislation  and  is  a  clear 
imambiguous  statement  of  the  policy  of 
the  Congress. 

TO    SAVE    CHILD    HEALTH    CARE    PROGRAMS — H.R. 
8709 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  extend 
for  5  years  congressional  authorization 
for  67  children  and  youth  comprehensive 
health  care  projects  and  57  maternal  and 
infant  care  projects.  The  projects,  which 
deliver  health  care  to  almost  half  a  mil- 
lion children  and  youth  of  lower  socio- 
economic levels  in  central  cities  and 
rural  areas  throughout  the  country,  are 
scheduled  to  end  on  June  30.  1972.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  Maternity  Mid  Infant 
Care  Project,  901  North  Capitol  Street 
NE.,  under  the  direction  of  Edward  R. 
Wermtznig  M.D.;  second,  the  Children 
and  Youth  Project  at  801  North  Capitol 
Street,  imder  the  direction  of  Hilary  Mil- 
ler, M.D.;  and  third,  the  Children  and 
Youth  Project  at  the  Children's  Hospital, 
under  the  direction  of  William  Oberman, 
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M.D.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

NATIONAL     SICKLE     CELL     ANEMIA     INSTITUTE 

H.R.    8597 

Cosponsored  with  Congresswoman 
Grasso,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  this 
bill  establishes  a  National  Sickle  CeU 
Anemia  Institute  in  order  to  begin  a  na- 
tional, coordinated  attack  on  this  terrible 
disease  which  affects  only  black  people. 
The  institute  would  conduct  and  support 
research  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  sickle  cell  anemia; 
provide  training  and  fellowships  to  study 
the  disease;  create  nationwide  screening 
programs  to  find  persons  affected  by  the 
disease.  My  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Prevention  Act  was  adopted  in  lieu  of 
this  measure. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRUTION   FOR  PREVENTION 

OF  LEAD-BASED  PAINT  POISONING H.R.    10871, 

10933,    10934,    11252 

These  bills  provide  a  total  of  $23  mil- 
lion for  research  In  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning. 
The  bills  are  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

TO    REQUIRE    CHILD    CARE    FACILTTIES    IN    PUBLIC 
HOUSING  PROJECTS HJl.  8864 

This  bill  will  amend  the  PubUc  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  require  the  inclusion 
of  child  care  facilities  in  all  future  fed- 
erally assisted  public  housing  projects 

Entitled  "The  Child  Care  Faculties 
Amendment  of  1971,"  the  legislation  pro- 
vides that  each  project  should  include  a 
center  where  the  children  could  be  cared 
for  and  participate  in  educational  and 
creative  activities  while  the  parent  works, 
undergoes  job  training,  or  receives  addi- 
tional education  preparatory  to  employ- 
ment. The  bUl  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    IN    THE    NATION    AND    THE 
NATION'S    CAPITAL 

Criminal  justice  is  more  than  just  pro- 
viding adequate  police  and  judges  who 
are  well  paid  and  adequately  equipped. 
Part  of  It  is  assuring  that  those  who  are 
Incarcerated  are  given  every  opportunity 
for  rehabilitation,  education,  and  desire 
to  emulate  the  best  aspects  of  our  society. 
Another  aspect  is  assuring  that  everyone 
is  treated  fairly  and  equitably  when  he 
has  contact  with  our  criminal  justice 
system  whether  as  one  charged  or  as  an 
unfortunate  victim. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    VICTIMS    OF    CRIME 

H.R.     11607 

Introduced  with  Congressman  Abner 
MncvA,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  this  bill  pro- 
vides compensation  for  any  person  who 
suffers  a  pecimiary  loss  as  the  result  of 
a  crime  against  him  or  against  another 
who  Is  being  assisted  by  the  victim  of  the 
loss.  At  present,  there  is  no  pro\asion  in 
law  to  assist  one  who  suffers  a  loss,  as  the 
result  of  the  commission  of  a  crime,  for 
medical,  present  or  future  earnings,  and 
funeral  expenses.  The  bill  is  now  before 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia where  hearings  are  now  being  held. 

CREATION  OF  COMMUNrrY   BASED   CORRECTIONAL 
FACILrnES H.R.     12529 

This  bill  provides  assistance  to  the 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
phasing  out  large  prisons  which  are  lo- 
cated a  substantial  distance  from  the 
urban  centers  and  replacing  them  with 
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small  facilities  located  in  the  community. 
It  also  provides  for  the  creation  of  inno- 
vative programs  of  vocational  training, 
job  placement,  and  on-the-job  counsel- 
ing. In  addition  to  developing  specialized 
curricula  and  the  training  of  educational 
personnel,  fimds  are  provided  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  grants.  The 
bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

CaniVANCE    PROCEOUltES    FOB    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
ARMED    FORCES — H.R.     11958 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  pro- 
cedures providing  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  redress  of  grievances  are  estab- 
lished as  well  as  a  Commission  on  United 
States  MiUtary  Justice  whose  responsi- 
bility shall  be  to  determine  the  com- 
plaints alleged  and  conduct  such  inves- 
tigations and  makes  such  recommenda- 
tion as  are  necessary  to  correct  any  dis- 
covered abuses. 

DEATH    PENALTY    SUSPENDED    AND    STTJDT    INITI- 
ATED  H.R.    11797 

This  bill  prohibits  the  imposition  of  a 
death  sentence  until  such  time  as  the 
Congress  Is  able  to  thoroughly  study  and 
make  a  determination  of  its  desirability 
as  a  form  of  punishment.  Originally  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Emanxtel  Cel- 
LER,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  bill  was  reintroduced  by  Mr. 
Pauntroy  after  an  analysis  concluded 
that,  of  the  possible  alternatives  avail- 
able, this  was  the  most  likely  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  providing  for  a 
thorough  and  unemotional  study  of  the 
death  penalty  since  all  executions  would 
be  suspended  during  the  time  of  the 
study.  The  bill  Is  now  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MONTHLT  FUSLOXrCHS  FOR  FEDERAL  PRISONERS— 
H3.     12964 

Each  prisoner,  under  this  bill,  whose 
record  shows  that  he  has  faithfully  ob- 
served all  rules  and  not  been  subjected 
to  punishment  or  deemed  to  be  a  threat 
to  society  through  the  disposition  of  a 
violent  nature  is  eligible  for  a  24-hour 
family  visitation  furlough  each  month. 
This  provides  an  incentive  for  each  pris- 
oner and  allows  him  to  keep  meaningful 
contact  with  his  family.  The  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HEARINGS       FOR       SUSPENSION-REVOCATION       OF 
DRIVING    PERMITS    AND    PROCEDURES    FOR    THI 

REMOVAL  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  ABANDONED  CARS 

HJt.  10956 

Individuals  whose  driving  permits  are 
suspended  wiU  be  entitled  to  hearings 
before  the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles, If  such  is  requested.  This  will  allow 
an  individual  to  present  any  reason 
wWch  would  serve  to  ameliorate  the  sus- 
pension, an  opportunity  which  is  now 
lacking.  Additionally,  the  city  officials 
would  be  authorized  to  take  custody  and 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  any  vehicle 
which  is  found  to  be  abandoned  under 
the  guidelines  set  out.  The  bill  is  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNAL  SECURITT H.  RES.  600 

Cosponsored  with  Congressman  JERoara 
Waldie,  Democrat,  of  California,  and 
more  than  20  other  Members  of  the 
House,  this  resolution  would  abolish  the 
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House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
which  is  the  successor  to  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee— HUAC. 
A  committee  like  this,  whose  past  prac- 
tices have  often  stained  the  good  repu- 
tations of  many  citizens,  Is  neither  nec- 
essary or  desirable  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. The  resolution  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

HOUSING  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  remains  one  of  the  great  im- 
solved  problems  in  all  urban  commimi- 
ties  and  Washington,  D.C.,  is  no  excep- 
tion. It  has  been  estimated  that  we  need 
10,000  imits  per  year  for  10  years  in  order 
to  meet  the  current  population  demand 
for  housing.  We  also  need  jobs  for  the 
people  who  live  in  these  houses  and  a 
means  by  which  they  can  contribute  to 
the  local  economy.  In  the  meantime,  of 
course,  we  must  provide  the  means  for 
many  people  to  achieve  a  marketable 
skill. 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  EMERGENCT  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT ACT — Hi.  12011 

While  economic  development  requires 
the  creation  of  goods  and  services,  as 
long  as  the  economy  Is  in  a  recession,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Act  be  ex- 
panded so  that  the  minimum  purchasing 
power  Is  maintained.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  other  programs  be  successful. 
This  bill  Is  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION — H.R.    I230I 

Governed  by  15 -member  board,  the 
corporation  would  be  empowered  to  build 
and  rehabilitate  housing,  commxmity 
projects,  industrial,  and  commercial  en- 
terprises in  the  city.  These  would  be  done 
by  the  corporation  alone  or  with  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  private  developers.  The 
corporation  is  intended  to  end  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  plethora  of  alphabet 
agencies  where  no  one  has  the  authority, 
the  funds,  or  the  expertise  to  spearhead 
an  attack  on  the  problems  of  inadequate 
housing  and  commercial  enterprises.  The 
only  Federal  moneys  required  would  be 
for  startup  purposes  since  the  funding 
would  be  by  Government  guaranteed 
bonds.  The  bill  is  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

INCREASE         CEILINGS         ON         UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION H.R.    1089S 

Cosponsored  with  Congressman  Don- 
ald Phaser,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  this 
bill  was  introduced  to  amend  and  update 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  to 
make  it  conform  to  Federal  Law  as  well 
as  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  maximum  benefits.  Under  current 
law,  an  individual  may  receive  an  amount 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  paid  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  bill  amends  that  to  66%  percent.  As 
a  result,  more  people  will  receive  an 
amount  that  better  approximates  the  in- 
tention of  providing  a  viable  insurance 
system  for  those  who  become  imemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  This  bill 
has  been  passed  by  both  Houses  and  is 
now  a  public  law.  Public  Law  92-211. 

DEVELOPMENT     BANK     CREATED     FOE     CITY 
ECONOMIC    LIFE — HJl.    IISOI 

The  creation  of  a  development  bank 
for  the  city  is  designed  to  assist  those 
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economic  development  projects  which 
would  normally  be  difficult  to  finance 
from  the  usual  private  or  public  sources 
Priority  would  be  given  to  those  under- 
takings which  increase  employment  or 
broaden  the  tax  base.  The  bank  would  be 
Private  and  of  a  limited  profit  nature 
with  a  13-man  board  which  includes 
three  officers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Mayor,  and  the  chairman  of  the  city 
council.  The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  has  been  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee action. 

SEED       MONEY       FOR       NON-PROFIT       LOW       AND 
MODERATE    INCOME    HOUSING H.R.    10075 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  non- 
profit housing  corporations  with  interest 
free  loans  for  pre-construction  costs  such 
as  engineering  studies,  architect,  and 
counsel  fees.  The  bill  also  adopts  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Uniform  Dispo- 
sition of  Unclaimed  Property  Act  which 
allows  unclaimed  funds,  such  as  dormant 
bank  accounts,  deposits,  and  refunds 
held  by  utility  companies  and  fiduciaries 
to  be  deposited  in  the  fund.  This  meas- 
ure has  been  referred  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Business,  Commerce,  and  Fiscal 
Affairs  of  the  House  District  Committee. 

DISTRICT     OP     COLUMBIA     COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT — HJl.    10036 

This  bill  modifies  several  provisions  in 
existing  law  which  inhibits  the  city  and 
the  RLA  in  providing  safe  and  sanitary 
housing.  Among  other  things,  it  allows 
the  city  to  share  land  to  which  it  has  title 
with  private  developers  and  corporations. 
The  city  is  also  permitted  to  sell  land 
to  a  nonprofit  housing  corporation  at  a 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  intended 
use  of  the  land,  as  opposed  to  that  price 
which  would  be  commanded  if  the  sale 
were  based  on  the  best  economic  use  of 
the  land.  This  measure  has  also  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

THE   ENVIRONMENT  AND   TBANSPOETATION 

The  protection  of  our  environment  and 
the  privlding  of  safe,  adequate,  efficient 
mass  transportation  compliment  each 
other.  Where  we  «u-e  able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cars,  our  streets  will  be  safer 
and  the  air  will  be  cleaner.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  automobile  Is  stlU  neces- 
sary, provisions  must  be  available  to  as- 
sure that  insurance  is  available  for  the 
elderly  as  well  as  protection  against  those 
who  are  iminsured.  All  of  the  bills  assist 
in  this  end. 

PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    OP     THE    TRANSIT 
COMPANIES — Hi.    11799 

This  bill  would  permit  the  city, 
through  the  WMATA,  to  acquire  owner- 
ship of  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.'s  equip- 
ment and  other  useful  transporta- 
tion facilities  as  well  as  cancel  the  fran- 
chise granted  to  Mr.  Chalk.  It  would  also 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  the  pri- 
vately operating  companies  In  the 
metropolitan  area  since  a  unified  transit 
system  would  be  most  economical  and 
efficient  to  operate. 

Provisions  for  reduced  fares,  and 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  labor 
and  other  contracts  are  established 
along  with  means  for  both  temporary 
and  permanent  financing.  The  bill  is 
now  before  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 
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NEW  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY — Hi.    I19S9 

This  bill  provides  that  all  applications 
filed  under  the  provision  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  must  contain 
a  reduced  fare  program  for  those  who 
are  66  years  and  older.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  motor  vehicle  Insurance  must 
be  made  available  to  the  elderly  and  that 
all  facilities  for  transportation  be 
equipped  to  insure  access  for  both  the 
elder^  and  the  handicapped.  This  bill 
is  now  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION  TRUST 
FUND Hi.    11967 

Since  efficient  utilization  of  funds  re- 
quires coordination,  this  bill  provides 
that  the  several  various  trust  funds  for 
specific  modal  applications  be  merged 
Into  a  single  transportation  trust  fimd 
which  will  permit  general  planning  in 
line  with  the  national  needs  and  in  terms 
of  the  technological  and  financial  re- 
sources which  are  available.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  recommendations  be  spe- 
cifically made  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  rapid  development  and  improvement 
of  mass  transportation.  The  bill  is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

PROTECTION   FOR   VICTIMS    OF  UNINSURED 
MOTORISTS — Hi.    8958 

Tills  bill  was  cosponsored  with  Con- 
grfessman  Gilbert  Gude,  Republican,  of 
Maryland,  and  is  designed  to  protect 
District  of  Columbia  residents  involved 
in  accidents  caused  by  negligent  drivers 
of  uninsured  vehicles.  It  would  supple- 
ment the  current  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  and  would  include  the 
establishment  of  an  unsatisfied  judg- 
ment fund,  consisting  of  fees  paid  by 
owners  of  uninsured  vehicles  from  which 
a  victim  may  recover  if  the  defendant 
were  found  to  be  judgment-proof.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

INCENTIVE  MEASURES  TO  STOP  POLLUTION 

Hi.   9297   AND   Hi.   9298 

These  two  bills  were  cosponsored  with 
Congressman  Lks  Aspin,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin,  and  are  designed  to  curb  pol- 
lution through  the  use  of  economic  in- 
centives. The  first  bill  would  place  a 
retailer's  excise  tax  of  10  cents  on  non- 
returnable  cans  and  bottles  for  beer  and 
soft  drinks.  The  second  bill  would  tax 
detergents  containing  phosphates  at  a 
rate  dependent  upon  the  percent  of 
phosphates.  All  tax  moneys  collected 
would  be  returned  to  the  local  govern- 
ments. Both  measures  have  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

INSURING      CONTINUED      EXPANSION'     OF      BLUE 

PLAINS       SEWAGE       TREATMENT       PLANT Hi. 

12703 

Introduced  with  the  other  four  area 
members — Messrs.  Hogan,  Broyhill, 
Gude,  and  Scott— this  bill  insures  that 
there  will  be  no  lag  in  Federal  funding 
for  the  expansion  of  the  Blue  Plains 
sewage  treatment  plant.  Expansion  is 
provided  in  an  omnibus  water  pollution 
bill  which  has  passed  the  Senate  but  not 
the  House.  The  EPA  does  have  some 
funds  available  for  the  project:  but  the 
authorization  expired  on  October  31, 
This  bill  allows  EPA  to  resmne  grants 
without  waiting  for  the  new  omnibus 
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bill.  The  bill  is  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

CREATE    HOX7SE    COMMITTEK    ON    THE   ENVIRON- 
MENT  HOUSE  RESOLUTION   799 

This  resolution  would  create  a  stand- 
ing committee  in  the  House  with  re- 
sponsibility for  all  legislation  that  would 
affect  the  environment.  The  need  for  a 
specialized  committee  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly apparent  as  It  is  evident  that 
the  expertise  on  the  environment  is  now 
lacking  in  the  other  standing  commit- 
tees and  as  environmental  legislation 
becomes  increasingly  complex.  The  leg- 
islation before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

CARE   AND   CONSIDERATION   OF   THE   ELDERLY 

The  need  of  providing  adequate  foods, 
transportation,  and  health  care,  for  the 
elderly  in  otir  population  must  not  be 
overlooked.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
given  so  much  in  building  our  communi- 
ties and  we  must  not  neglect  them.  The 
vitality  that  was  once  theirs  is  now  ours 
and  it  is  only  fitting  that  our  society  pro- 
vide the  mechanisms  of  care  and  con- 
sideration that  will  enable  their  de- 
clining years  to  be  golden  ones. 

NEW  TRANSPORTATION   SERVICES  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY H.R.    11959 

This  bill  provides  that  all  applications 
filed  under  the  provision  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  must  contain 
a  reduced  fare  program  for  those  who 
are  66  years  and  older.  The  bill  ^o  pro- 
vides that  motor  vehicle  insurance  must 
be  made  available  to  the  elderly  and 
that  all  facilities  for  transportation  be 
equipped  to  insure  access  for  both  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped.  This  bill  Is 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OP- 
ERATION OF  SENIOR  CITIZEN  COMMUNTTT 
CENTERS — H.R.    11960 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  states 
may  qualify  for  fimds  to  construct 
multipurpose  senior  citizen  centers. 
The  bill  is  before  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

LOW-COST  MEALS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY Hi.  11961 

The  bill  provides  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  establishment,  malntensince,  op- 
eration, and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  educa- 
tion programs,  for  the  elderly  who  often 
lack  the  resoiu*ces  and  the  ability  to  pre- 
pare nutritionally  sound  meals  for  them- 
selves. The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

REHABILITATION  OF  ELDERLY  WHO  ARE  IN  LONG- 
TERM  HEALTH  CASE  FACILITIES — H.R.  11963 

Funds  are  provided  in  this  bill  for  proj- 
ects to  develop  or  demonstrate  programs 
designed  to  rehabilitate  elderly  patients 
in  long-term  health  care  facilities  or  to 
assist  such  patients  in  attaining  self- 
care.  The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  is  considering  the  bill. 

INCOME  AND  WELFARE 

Many  bills  and  programs  provide  broad 
expanses  of  authority  that  have  macro- 
economic  effects.  These  are  Important; 
but,  it  is  equally  important  to  assure  that 
Individuals  are  given  the  means  to 
achieve  a  decent  standard  of  living  by  as- 
suring that  the  programs  employ  the  peo- 
ple, where  possible,  they  are  designed  to 
assist. 
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SENIOR  CITIZEN  CENTERS H.R.  1 1960 

The  persons  employed  in  these  centers 
are  to  be,  where  possible,  senior  citizens 
since  the  centers  are  built  for  them  with 
the  intent  that  they  be  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries. Under  this  provision,  the  elderly 
will  be  able  to  supplement  their  fixed  in- 
comes. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  MINIMUM  WAGES 

R.R.  10074 

The  minimum  wage  is  extended  to  a 
greater  nimiber  of  persons  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  and  for  the  first  time, 
household  workers  are  covered. 

EXPANSION  OP  THE  EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT — H.R.  12011 

This  bill  expands  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  to  reduce  national 
imemployment  and  stimulate  noninfla- 
tionary  economic  growth  through  the 
establishment  of  a  special  employment 
assistance  program  with  funds  to  carry 
out  the  provisions.  Provisions  for  the  al- 
location of  funds  are  also  made  so  that 
not  less  than  80  percent  will  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  which  the  total  number 
of  unemployed  persons  bears  to  the  total 
nimiber  of  such  persons  in  the  United 
States.  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  will  consider  this  bill  originally  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin. 

EDUCATION 

The  following  bills  attempt  to  provide 
the  mechanisms  by  which  everyone  can 
achieve  the  best  education  that  is  avail- 
able whether  they  are  rich,  poor,  health, 
or  handicapped. 

EDUCATION  BILL  FOR    VETERANS — HJL   9827 

Co-sponsored  with  Congressman  Mar- 
vin L.  EscH,  this  bill  provides  for  a  direct 
payment  of  $1,000  by  the  Veteran's 
Administration  to  educational  institu- 
tions for  any  eligible  veteran  not  on  ac- 
tive duty  but  who  enrolled  on  at  least 
a  half-time  basis.  Designed  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  educational  program  for 
veterans  retiuiiing  from  Vietnam,  the 
payment  may  be  used  to  cover  not  only 
tuition  but  books,  fees,  and  other  related 
costs.  The  veteran  would  also  receive  a 
subsistence  allowance  of  $175  per  month 
with  a  sliding  scale  for  those  with  de- 
pendents. This  bill  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HANDICAPPED   EDUCATION    ACT H.R.    11131 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  which 
was  co-sponsored  with  Congressman 
Badillo,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  funds 
are  set  aside  for  the  establishment  of  a 
tutorial  and  related  instructional  services 
to  be  provided  to  homebound  children 
through  the  employment  of  college  stu- 
dents. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  enable  the 
homebound  to  have  a  greater  sense  of 
participation  in  the  educational  process. 
Since  college  students  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, it  will  enable  those  who  need 
fimds  to  receive  a  stipend  as  well  as  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  education  of 
those  who  are  handicapped.  The  bill  is 
now  before  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

DRUG  TREATMENT 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  Is 
the  control  of  the  drug  traffic  and  the 
providing  of  programs  for  those  who  are 
addicted.  These  programs  must  not  only 
offer  a  substitute  to  addiction  but  provide 
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the  incentive  for  remaining  away  from 
drugs. 

STOPPING    nXEGAI.    DRUG   TSAITIC    FBOM 
FOREIGN    COUNTRIES H.R.    7820 

This  bill  was  cosponsored  with  Con- 
gressman Rangel.  Democrat,  of  New 
York.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  countries  failing 
to  halt  illegal  drug  traffic  into  the  United 
States.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

rOOD   STAMPS   TO    AID    HAU^WAT    HOUSES — 
H.R.    11466 

Cosi>onsored  with  Congressman 
Herman  Badillo,  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
this  bill  amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  to 
1964  to  permit  certain  types  of  narcotic 
addicts  and  certain  organizations  and 
institutions  conducting  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  narcot- 
ics addicts  to  be  able  to  use  food  stamps 
in  their  rehabilitative  programs.  The  bill 
would  also  permit  some  addicts  to  use 
food  stamps  for  the  purchase  of  meals.  It 
is  now  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Agriculture. 

MEDICINES   TO   CURE,    PREVENT,    OR   TREAT    DRUG 
ADDICTION H.R.    12766 

This  bill  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  programs  to  find  drugs  which  will 
treat,  prevent,  or  cure  drug  addiction. 
While  some  drugs — for  example,  metha- 
done— are  now  available,  many  of  these 
are  only  substitutes  for  the  addict  and 
do  not  cure  or  prevent  addiction. 

DISCRIMINATION    AND    JOB    PROTECTION 

There  is  nothing  that  is  more  discour- 
aging to  a  qualified  worker  than  to  learn 
or  discover  that  his  promotion,  hiring, 
or  dismissal  is  the  result  of  his  race  or 
sex.  Besides  my  support  for  a  strong 
EEOC  bill,  I  have  introduced  other  leg- 
islation that  attempts  to  provide  a  means 
to  combat  discrimination — some  of  which 
is  at  the  doorsteps  of  the  Congress  itself. 
Other  forms  of  discrimination,  religion, 
association,  manifest  themselves  in  har- 
assment, etc.,  lead  to  the  need  for  a  clear 
policy  which  is  spelled  out  in  legislation. 

PROTECTION    FOR   LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS 
EMPLOYEES — H.R.    10591 

Introduced  after  the  events  of  June 
and  July  at  the  Library,  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  program  which  will  encourage  and 
enable  an  employee  to  bring  a  complaint 
of  discrimination. 

While  the  librarian  is  accoimtable  only 
to  Congress,  this  bill  establishes  the  pol- 
icy that  he  shall  submit  his  plans  for 
equal  employment  opportunities  to  the 
EEOC  which  has  developed  the  neces- 
sary expertise  to  provide  guidance  and 
enforcement.  The  bill  also  establishes  the 
appointment  of  an  arbitrator  once  a  com- 
plainant has  exhausted  his  administra- 
tive remedies  within  the  Library.  His  de- 
cisions, of  course,  would  be  binding.  The 
measiu^e  in  large  part  was  incorporated 
in  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act  of  1972,  which  has  been  signed  into 
law  by  the  President. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE   BILL  OF  RIGHTS — H.R.   8134 

Cosponsored  with  Congressman 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Democrat  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  bill  Is  intended  to  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  Federal  employees 
from  imwarranted  governmental  inva- 
sions of  their  privacy  by  prohibiting  any 
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requirement  or  test  that  would  cause  one 
to  reveal  his  race,  religion,  national  or- 
igin, or  activities  which  are  imrelated  to 
his  job.  In  addition,  this  bill  assures  every 
Federal  employee  of  his  right  to  legal 
counsel  in  any  proceeding  that  might  re- 
sult in  his  dismissal  or  other  disciplinary 
action.  The  bill  also  establishes  a  Board 
on  Employee  Rights  with  Injunctive 
powers.  This  measure  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HONORING  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 

This  man  who  gave  his  life  in  the  be- 
lief for  nonviolence,  racial  equality,  and 
economic  freedom  deserves  to  be  honored 
by  the  Nation  and  be  recognized  annual- 
ly by  the  President. 

TO  MAKE  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR'S.  BISTH- 
DATE  A  LEGAL  HOLIDAY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA — H.R.  10250 

This  bill  makes  the  blrthdate  of  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  legal 
holiday  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Under  this  measure,  the  third  Monday 
of  each  January  is  set  aside  in  recogni- 
tion and  honor  of  this  noble  American. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  holidays  ob- 
served by  the  private  sector  be  the  same 
as  those  observed  by  employees  of  the 
Federal  and  city  government.  This  meas- 
ure has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL '  PROCLAMA- 
TION OF  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.,  DAY — 
HOUSS    JOINT    RESOLUTION    937 

This  resolution  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  declare 
each  January  15  as  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Day  through  the  issuance  of  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  to 
commemorate  the  life  and  service  of  this 
man  to  his  country  through  appropriate 
honors,  ceremonies,  and  prayers.  This 
bill  Is  now  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  BILL  TO  MAKE  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  JR.,  A  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
BITE — HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLXTTION    691 

This  measure  would  make  the  birth- 
place of  Dr.  King  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  na- 
tional monument.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

The  integrity  of  the  United  States  is 
based  upon  the  honest  conduct  of  oiu: 
foreign  relations  and  upon  our  under- 
standing of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  also  based  upon  a  renouncing 
of  the  use  of  the  weapons  of  total  de- 
struction, to  the  extent  possible  and 
practical,  and  renouncement  of  apar- 
theid policies  through  sanctions  against 
those  nations  which  engage  in  the  sys- 
tematic exclusions  of  blacks  and  other 
peoples  from  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  life  of  the  nation. 

ORDER  TO  THE   SECRETARY   OF  STATE   TO   PRODUCE 

DOCUMENTS    ON    VIETNAM    FOR    THE    HOUSE 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  638 

This  resolution  cosponsored  with  Con- 
gressman Lester  Wolff,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  is  intended  to  assist  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  obtain- 
ing information  about  the  role  of  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  the  recent  election  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  comes  as  a  result 
of  the  lack  of  total  cooperation  given  by 
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the  Department  of  State  to  the  Congress. 
Since  this  is  a  House  resolution,  which 
affects  only  that  body,  no  action  by  the 
Senate  or  the  President  is  necessary.  The 
resolution  has  been  reported;  it  is  now 
on  the  table  in  the  House,  subject  to  a 
call  at  any  time. 

USE     OF     NUCLKAR     WEAPONS     IN     WAR — HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  1067 

This  bill  establishes  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  not  use  any 
nuclear  weapon  except  in  the  case  of  a 
response  to  a  nuclear  attack.  While  this 
is  now  the  expressed  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  important  that  it  be  spelled 
out  In  law.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  consider  the  bill. 

TERMINATION    OF    U.S.    BUSINESS    ACTtVlTlES    IN 
SOUTH    .\FRICA 

This  bill  would  terminate  the  activities 
of  those  businesses  in  African  countries 
that  systematically  exclude  blacks  and 
and  others  from  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  life  of  the  nation. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CHINA  INSTITUTE — HOUSE 
JOINT    RESOLUTION    1085 

While  the  United  States  does  not  now 
have  any  formal  diplomatic  ties  with  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China,  it  is  stiU 
necessary  that  we  begin  to  train  our 
potential  foreign  service  persormel  and 
others  in  the  history,  culture,  and  lan- 
guage of  the  most  populous  nation. 
Knowledge  provides  the  means  by  which 
the  fears  of  one  nation  toward  another 
will  be  ameliorated. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  TO  NINTH 
DISTRICT  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  weekly  report  to 
Indiana's  Ninth  District  constituents  on 
the  President's  trip  to  China: 
Washington  Report — President's  Trip  to 
China 

To  understand  the  significance  of  the 
President's  historic  trip  to  China,  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  understand  why  the  trip  was  made. 

A  change  Is  taking  place  In  the  relation- 
ship among  the  big  powers  In  Asia.  The  So- 
viet Union  and  China  are  at  odds.  Japan  has 
become  a  major  power.  The  United  States  Is 
reducing  its  military  presence  In  the  area. 
The  British  have  departed.  And  the  S3:AT0 
grouping  of  nations  Is  losing  its  viability. 

Talcing  place  Is  a  reordering  of  power,  es- 
pecially among  the  dominant  forces  In  Asia: 
China,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  The  relationship  between  and 
among  them  must  be  worked  out.  and  the 
meeting  between  President  NUon  and  the 
leaders  of  mainland  China  served  the  purpose 
of  both  nations  in  beginning  a  dialogue  to 
work  out  the  relationship. 

It  will  take  time  to  work  out  an  accommo- 
dation among  the  four  dominant  powers  in 
Asia.  The  U.S.  requires  a  relatively  stable 
relationship  with  China  to  lower  Its  posture, 
and  yet  maintain  its  Influence  In  Asia.  China, 
worried  about  the  massive  presence  of  Soviet 
troops  on  the  Chinese  border,  obviously  is 
hoping  that  a  "live  and  let  live"  relationship 
with  the  U.S.  will  cause  the  Soviet  leadership 
concern  about  a  possible  collusion  between 
the  U.S.  and  China. 
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Balance-of-power  politics,  of  course.  Is  a 
dangerous  game.  The  Soviet  Union  oould  get 
its  back  up  if  It  believed  such  a  collusion 
were  taking  place.  The  U.S.  hope  la  that  a 
fairly  stable  relationship  among  the  four 
powers  will  emerge  Including  arrangements 
to  defuse  trouble  spots  such  as  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  and  Premier  Chou  con- 
cluded nearly  a  week  of  meetings  by  Issuing 
a  Joint  communique  which  Included  (1)  a 
pledge  for  gradual  Increase  in  Amerloan- 
Clilnese  contacts  through  trade,  science,  cul- 
ture, Bi>orts,  news  media,  and  frequent 
diplomatic  contacts,  and  (2)  the  U.S. 
acknowledgement  that  all  mainland  Chi- 
nese maintain  that  "Taiwan  is  a  part  of 
China,"  and  that  It  Is  our  desire  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  reached  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. It  also  affirmed  as  an  vUtlmaite  objec- 
tive the  U.S.  withdrawal  of  the  8.000-man 
military  contingent  on  Taiwan,  "as  tension 
in  the  area  diminishes." 

After  22  years  of  no  contact  and  much 
hostility  between  the  two  countries,  the 
communique  was  an  acknowledgement  of 
both  the  common  interests  of  China  and  the 
U.S..  and  of  their  disagresments,  such  as 
diverse  ideologies  and  Taiwan.  More  impor- 
tant than  any  agreement  or  disagreement 
was  that  a  dialogue  was  begun  on  the  fu- 
ture structure  of  the  Pacific.  Just  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  carefuUy  worded  and  balanced 
communique  is  that  the  meeting  took  place 
with  great  publicity,  cordiality,  and  expres- 
sions of  respect. 

Quick  conclusions  about  the  results  of  the 
summit — who  won  or  who  lost — should  not 
be  made.  More  significant  Is  the  kind  of 
communication  which  will  continue  from 
this  point  on.  The  meeting  did  bring  to  an 
end.  in  a  dramatic  fashion,  the  historic 
contalnment-of-Chlna  policy  which  the  U.S. 
has  followed,  sometimes  with  an  evangelical 
fever,  for  more  than  two  decades.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  pretend,  however,  that  all  of 
the  fundamental  differences  between  the  two 
countries  have  been,  or  will  be,  resolved 
quickly. 

Some  say  the  President's  concession  to 
China  on  Taiwan  was  a  U.S.  surrender.  The 
language  of  the  communique  contains  many 
loopholes  and  escape  hatches,  however,  in 
the  event  that  future  China  conduct  is  dis- 
appointing. For  example,  we  pledge  to  with- 
draw U.S.  forces  from  Taiwan  as  an  "ulti- 
mate objective,  contingent  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  tension  In  the  area,"  which  is  a 
vague  phrase  the  President  can  Interpret 
as  he  pleases.  There  simply  is  no  other  way 
for  the  U.S.  to  begin  any  kind  of  accommo- 
dation than  by  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Taiwan. 

Not  the  least  significant  aspect  of  the 
President's  widely-publicized  China  trip  Is 
that  It  opened  a  whole  new  world  to  many 
Americans,  who  probably  learned  mo(re  about 
China  and  Its  760  million  people  In  those 
few  days  than  they  had  ever  known  before. 
It  reopened  communications,  started  some 
candid  talk  between  Washington  and  Pe- 
king, and  cut  away  many  of  the  Illusions 
which  have  hampered  U.S.-Chlna  relations 
In  the  past. 


WILLY  BRANDT'S  "WESTPOUTIK' 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   new   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chan- 
ceUor  Willy  Brandt  of  the  Federal  Re- 
pubUc of  Germany,  will  find,  I  beUeve, 
one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  history 
of  postwar  Europe.  The  award  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Brandt  last  year 
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symbolized  the  recognition  he  will  obtain 
in  increasing  measure  as  history  shows 
him  to  be  right  in  his  efforts  to  break  the 
bonds  of  the  cold  war  while  keeping 
Germany  closely  tied  to  the  democratic 
West. 

Brandt  wrote  recently  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, in  an  article  which  I  include  below 
in  its  entirety,  that  Germany's  "West- 
polltik"  is  the  counterpart  and  comple- 
ment to  the  much  better  known — and 
much  more  severely  and  imfairly  criti- 
cized—"Ostpohtik."  The  latter  repre- 
sents Brandt's  attempt  to  liberate  Ger- 
many and  Western  Europe  from  the 
confines  of  the  cold  war;  his  "West- 
politik"  shows  how  firmly  Germany  re- 
mains a  partner  of  the  West  and  an  ally 
of  the  United  States. 

His  article  deserves  the  most  careful 
consideration  by  those  who  would  attack 
Brandt  as  a  mesins  of  striking  at  general 
detente  poUcies  whether  pursued  by  our 
President  or  by  Ehiropean  leaders.  It  also 
merits  reading  by  anyone  interested  in 
the  views  of  an  outstanding  European 
statesman: 

Qermant's  "Webtpolitik" 
(By  WlUy  Brandt) 
After  President  Nixon  and  I  met  at  Key 
Blscayne  on  December  28  and  29.  1971,  a 
commentator  pointed  out  that  the  Joint 
statement  Issued  on  our  talks  seemed  more 
like  an  American-European  than  an  Amer- 
ican-German communiqu6.  This,  he  felt, 
showed  Itself  even  on  the  surface  in  that 
the  terms  "European"  or  "Europe"  appeared 
11  times  whereas  "German"  or  "Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany"  were  only  mentioned 
twice. 

The  talks  at  Key  Blscayne  did  Indeed  cen- 
ter on  the  American-European  partnership 
rather  than  on  German-American  relations. 
This  will  not  surprise  anyone  who  knows  to 
what  extent  bilateral  relations  between  West 
European  countries  and  the  United  States 
are  overlaid  by  a  network  of  multilateral 
relations  which  Is  steadily  getting  more 
dense.  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
there  Is  not  a  single  question  of  any  Impor- 
tance that  could  be  treated  outside  the  con- 
text of  American-European  relations.  This 
applies  to  International  currency  and  trade 
affairs  as  well  as  to  security  police  and  above 
all  to  efforts  to  decrease  tensions  between 
East  and  West. 

In  the  European  Community  we  have  not 
yet  reached  the  point  where  the  head  of  a 
member  state  is  authorized  to  speak  for  his 
European  colleagues.  All  the  same,  we  have  at 
least  come  to  the  point  where  none  of  us — 
be  It  the  President  of  Prance,  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy 
or  the  West  German  Chancellor— could  or 
would  defraln  from  bringing  Joint  European 
Interests  Into  play.  Each  one  of  us  tries  in  his 
own  way  not  only  to  look  after  his  own  na- 
tion's interests  but  also  to  articulate  Euro- 
pean considerations.  This  is  true  even  in  cases 
where  one  or  the  other  might  feel  tempted  to 
extract  some  special  advantage  from  talks 
with  the  Americans. 

Relations  between  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  have  reached  a  kind  of 
In-between  stage.  Some  symptoms  of  this 
He  In  the  area  of  currency  and  trade  af- 
fairs; others  In  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  lighten  Its  burden;  others  In  the 
wish  of  West  European  nations  to  establish 
closer  political  ties  with  each  other  besides 
their  economic  unity  inside  the  Common 
Market;  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  America's 
long-sttmdlng  recommendation  to  speed 
such  development,  which  today,  however,  is 
modified  by  her  concern  lest  her  own  In- 
terests might  suffer  In  the  process.  To  be 
sure,  these  factors  are  somewhat  contradic- 
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tory.  which  only  proves  my  point  about  this 
being  a  kind  of  In-between  stage. 

There  Is  no  predicting  future  develop- 
ments; they  may  go  In  a  variety  of  direc- 
tions. Responsible  forces — on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean — should  realize  that  decisions  wlU 
be  expected  from  them  In  this  crucial  area 
of  "WestpoUtlk."  Prom  my  own  point  of  view 
and  considering  my  own  responsibilities,  I 
should  like  to  specify  In  which  direction  we 
should  move  If  we  are  to  take  our  partnership 
seriously. 

n 
People  In  Europe,  at  least  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, are  quite  aware  of  the  role  America 
assumed  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  It  was 
the  role  of  a  world  power  and  helpmate  who 
made  only  limited  distinctions  between  for- 
mer and  future  friends.  In  other  words,  yes- 
terday's wartime  opijonents  were  given  aid 
along  with  the  rest.  This  aid  meant  a  great 
deal  to  them  and — this  I  can  say  at  least 
for  my  own  country — they  have  not  forgotten 
It.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  which  we  are  going  to  com- 
memorate this  year,  offers  a  special  oppor- 
tunity for  remembering  with  gratitude  what 
the  United  States  has  done  for  Europe. 

It  does  not  diminish  this  gratitude  to  point 
out  that  the  position  then  taken  by  the 
United  States  also  happened  to  suit  Its  own 
interests;  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  was 
a  sensible  thing  for  It  to  undertake  from  Its 
own  point  of  view.  Not  only  then,  Immediate- 
ly after  World  War  11,  but  through  suc- 
ceeding years  relations  between  America  and 
Europe  were  marked  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
polarity  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  be  sure,  there  was  much 
talk  about  blpolarlty  long  after  It  had.  In  its 
original  sense,  ceased  to  exist.  Now  there  Is 
talk  about  tripolarlty,  when  It  should  be 
obvious  to  anyone  that  both  economically 
and  politically  there  are  more  than  three 
centers  of  power. 

Here  I  should  like  to  take  up  President 
Nixon's  recent  remark  that  the  risk  of  war 
Is  declining  while  economic  rivalry  Is  Increas- 
ing. If  this  is  so.  It  must  mean  that  the  na- 
tions or  groups  of  nations  among  which  eco- 
nomic rivalry  Is  Increasing  are  not  the  same 
as  those  among  which  the  risk  of  war  Is  on 
the  decline.  One  might  also  put  it  this  way: 
If  and  because  the  risk  of  war  Is  diminishing 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  limited  rivalry  has  a  chance  of  de- 
veloping between  America  and  Western 
Europe  without  the  parties  concerned  having 
to  regard  this  as  a  threat  to  their  security  I 
speak  here  of  economic  rivalry.  In  the  sense 
of  President  Nixon's  remark.  TbiB  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  overlook  the  danger 
stemming  from  the  fact  that  no  foolproof 
line  can  be  drawn  between  economics  and 
politics. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  kept  In  mind 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  existing  situation 
regarding  Western  security,  or  security  in 
the  Atlantic  area,  has  hardly  changed  at  all 
in  recent  years.  European  security  requires 
that  It  be  actively  geared  to  the  American 
Interest.  In  military  potential,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  American  superpower  and  the 
West  European  nations  Is  continuously  wid- 
ening. It  Is  going  to  be  a  long  time.  If  ever, 
before  Europe  will  be  In  a  position  to  guar- 
antee her  own  security  effectively.  This  Is 
a  fact  well-informed  Americans  understand 
as  fully  as  they  do  the  p>osslbIe  consequences 
of  disengagement  vrlthln  the  Atlantic  defense 
community.  A  role  Imposed  by  history  can- 
not be  shaken  off  except  at  one's  peril  even 
If,  at  times.  It  seems  a  burden.  I  can  well  un- 
derstand Isolationist  trends  within  Europe, 
but  I  think  they  will  not  significantly  In- 
fluence the  decision-making  process.  If,  some 
day,  there  should  be  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  relationship  between  the  superpowers, 
new  questions  will  develop  with  regard  to 
engagements  Inside  the  Alliance,  which  may 
then  be  easier  to  solve. 
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For  the  foreseeable  futiire.  Western  Eu- 
rope will  have  to  remain  militarily  geared 
to  the  United  States.  This  dependency  will 
diminish  as  peace  is  made  more  certain  and 
as  tensions  are  reduced.  This  is  another  rea- 
son why  both  Europe  and  the  United  States 
must  maintain  a  strong  interest  in  efforts  to 
decrease  conflicts  between  East  and  West. 
For  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  contempo- 
raries who  have  refused  to  take  note  of  this, 
it  should  be  stressed  once  again  that  for  the 
past  Ave  years  the  policy  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance has  rested  on  two  pillars:  readiness  for 
defense  and  an  effort  to  decrease  tensions. 
It  is  from  these  principles,  demonstrated  in 
the  consultations  of  the  Alliance,  that  what 
Is  called  our  Oapolitik  has  developed. 

If,  militarily,  we  speak  of  West  Europe's 
dependency  on  the  United  States,  the  re- 
verse Is  also  true.  It  Is  dictated  by  U.S.  In- 
terests. This  needs  no  special  explanation; 
since  the  play  of  Interests  which  expresses  it- 
self in  interdependence  has  not  changed  in 
many  years  even  though  many  changes  have 
occurred  on  the  International  scene.  The 
United  States  is  politically  engaged  in  Eu- 
rope, and  regardless  of  incidental  disputes  In 
current  affairs  this  fact  has  never  for  a 
moment  been  questioned,  as  was  confirmed 
only  recently  in  the  form  given  in  the  Pour- 
Power  agreement  on  Berlin.  The  American 
engagement  in  Europe  is  essentially  a  result 
of  World  War  n.  The  communist-governed 
countries  of  Europe  recognize  It  as  such  and 
have  dropped  their  objections  against  the 
United  States  and  Canada  taking  part  on 
equal  terms  In  a  European  conference  on 
security  and  cooperation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  unification  of  Western 
Europe  might  relieve  the  United  States  of  the 
burden  of  its  military  guarantee.  Certainly  a 
more  or  less  politically  united  Western  Eu- 
rope would  wish — and  be  able — to  organize 
its  security.  While  we  are  on  our  way  to  that 
point.  West  European  efforts  within  the  Al- 
liance as  presently  structured  and  European 
participation  in  certain  American  planning 
mechanisms  may  play  an  Important  part. 

But  nothing  can  change  the  fact  that,  as 
far  as  security  is  concerned,  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  will  retain  their  close 
connection  and  remain  dependent  on  each 
other.  Moreover,  only  in  a  limited  way  can 
the  U.S.  burden  be  transferred  to  other 
shoulders.  People  who  somewhat  simplisti- 
cally  argue  that  Europe  should  now  be  rich 
enough  to  do  more  about  her  own  security 
skip  easily  over  the  actual  contribution  made 
by  the  European  partners  within  the  Alli- 
ance; moreover,  a  readiness  to  make  addi- 
tional contributions  has  been  shown,  partic- 
ularly In  the  past  year.  As  Is  well  known, 
NATO's  "Euro-Group"  has  launched  a  pro- 
gram to  reinforce  European  defense,  and  the 
participating  members,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  have  allocated  ad- 
ditional funds  for  defense  and  have  started 
to  cooperate  more  closely  on  Joint  projects. 
The  foreign-exchange  balance  for  the  U.S. 
forces  stationed  in  Germany  has  once  again 
been  regulated.  Nobody  will  deny,  however, 
that  American  troops  leaving  Europe  can 
hardly  be  replaced  by  European  forces,  either 
with  regard  to  their  nuclear  equipment  or 
their  political  and  strategic  deterrent  power. 
Moreover,  repatriated  forces  stationed  at 
home  are  no^  cheap  either. 

To  be  sure,  one  may  argue  about  the 
number  of  American  troops  that  It  is  advis- 
able or  necessary  to  maintain  In  Europe  In 
the  interest  of  mutual  security.  The  German 
side  has  not  shunned  such  a  discussion,  but 
on  the  contrary  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
a  preliminary  study  of  the  complicated  but 
Important  question  of  an  even  reduction  of 
forces.  However,  this  concept  precisely  does 
not  mean  only  that  joint  burdens  must  find 
Joint  relief.  It  means,  above  all,  that  a  re- 
duction of  the  American  armed  presence  In 
Europe  must  be  a  part  as  well  aa  a  result 
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of  decreasing  tension  between  East  and 
West.  To  my  mind,  a  one-sided  weakening  of 
the  West  is  foolish,  and  a  substantial  one- 
sided reduction  of  American  forces — coupled 
with  a  request  to  restore  the  balance  through 
an  equal  number  of  European  substitutes — 
may  easily  turn  out  to  be  equally  foolish. 

From  this  point  of  view.  Europe  has  no 
less  interest  than  the  United  States  in  re- 
ducing the  risks  of  conflict.  For  the  future 
of  Europe,  the  chances  for  her  development, 
the  opportxinities  to  flnd  her  role  in  world 
affairs  and  to  play  it  adequately,  will  take 
shape  only  when  it  becomes  possible  to  view 
the  security  factor  in  a  calmer  way.  Europe 
will  be  able  to  flnd  her  identity  in  a  con- 
vincing and  lasting  manner  only  when  peace 
becomes  a  fairly  certain  working  hypothesis. 

m 

If  we  are  to  accept  this  working  hypothesis 
that  a  destructive  East-West  conflict  can 
be  avoided,  an  Interesting  picture  emerges. 
We  now  identify  economic  spheres  of  more 
and  more  equal  potential  strength;  the 
much- discussed  bipolarity  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  widens 
into  a  quadrangle  in  which  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  have  their  place.  And,  obvi- 
ously, China  as  an  indei>endent  force  of  spe- 
cial potency  must  be  included — though  for 
the  time  being  she  remains  a  strange  com- 
bination of  the  most  populous  nation,  an 
underdeveloped  country  and  a  developing 
nuclear  power. 

There  seem  to  be  more  or  less  equal  op- 
portunities for  the  participants,  and  here- 
in lies  the  crucial  point  of  the  remark  •'.bout 
a  possible  rivalry  between  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  discussions  of  the  past  few 
months  may  almost  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  working  hypothesis  men- 
tioned above  Is  more  widely  accepted  in 
America  than  in  Europe.  For  it  is  largely  in 
America  that  concern  has  been  voiced  over 
an  extension  of  the  European  Community  to 
ten  members — provided  the  plebiscites  In 
Denmark  and  Norway  have  positive  results — 
and  that  their  Joint  trade  policy  might  lead 
to  angry  rivalry,  even  to  economic  warfare. 
To  my  mind  these  concerns  are  understand- 
able, in  some  Instances  even  Justified,  but 
on  the  whole  exaggerated.  After  all,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  American  economy 
has  not  suffered  from  the  Common  Market; 
quite  the  contrary.  Nowhere  have  American 
exports  increased  more  than  in  the  Common 
Market  countries.  This  is  equally  true  of  ex- 
ports of  capital.  And  perhaps  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  has  something  to  do  not 
only  with  the  problem  of  the  American  b«a- 
ance  of  payments  but  also  with  the  interna- 
tional currency  crisis  (which  in  essence.  It  is 
hoped,  we  may  have  overcome) . 

Those  who  remember  how  strongly  Ameri- 
cans advised  Europeans  to  unite,  those  who 
have  not  forgotten  the  statements  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen  that  the  political  advantages 
would  be  well  worth  cer'aln  economic  sacri- 
fices, those  who  recall  American  annoyance 
at  the  slowness  of  these  Europeans  and  who 
now,  when  the  Community  of  the  Ten  is  be- 
ginning to  take  shape,  compare  all  this  with 
some  of  the  American  voices  we  hear  today, 
might  ask  themselves  whether  certain  of  our 
American  friends  have  not  lost  their  sense  of 
success.  Were  it  not  for  American  policy  over 
the  past  two  decades  Western  Europe  would 
never  have  reached  its  present  point.  The 
United  States  should  actually  congratulate 
Itself,  for  It  has  helped  Europe  achieve  what 
it  recommended:  West  European  unification 
has  come  within  reach.  And  in  view  of  the 
power  relationship  even  in  the  economic  area 
one  Is  oddly  tempted  to  say  to  American 
friends:  "Don't  worry  1  Europe  is  not  as 
strong  as  some  might  think  and.  above  all, 
she  has  no  Intention  of  making  unfriendly 
use  of  here  new  possibilities." 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  Joint  interests 
and  rational  thinking  are  strong  enough  to 
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prevent  any  undue  aggravation.  For  many 
years — and  again  since  I  became  Chancellor 
in  1069 — I  have  streased  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  give  an  organic  form  to  the  eco- 
nomic dialogue  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Common  Market.  On  the  American 
side  this  was  not  taken  too  seriously,  prob- 
ably because  people  had  ceased  to  believe  in 
an  extension  of  the  Market.  In  Europe,  not 
least  of  all  in  Paris,  there  was  concern  lest 
an  organized  dialogue,  meaning  one  that  was 
held  on  a  high  level  and  with  a  certain  regu- 
larity, might  lead  to  a  kind  of  American 
"co-regency"  in  the  Common  Market.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  be  able  to  overcome 
misunderstandings  and  obstacles  of  this  or 
any  other  sort. 

After  the  disputes  in  the  field  of  currency 
and  trade  policy  which  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  past  months,  I  feel  encouraged  in  my  be- 
lief that  luckily  there  is  no  question  of  a 
crisis  or  a  threat  of  serlovis  estrangement. 
The  economic  and  currency  warfare  which 
the  pessimists  predicted  has  not  taken  place 
and  will,  I  hope,  never  t€ike  place.  There  is 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  that  questions  of  partnership  with 
other  powers — among  them  mainly  Japan — 
must  be  settled.  This  can  happen  only  on  the 
basis  of  Independence  and  responsibility. 

The  way  to  European  unity  is  developing 
along  lines  different  from  those  foreseen  by 
perfectionists,  including  Americans.  Every- 
thing goes  more  slowly  and  less  systematical- 
ly than  they  had  thought.  But  It  shotUd  have 
become  clear  over  the  past  two  years  that 
there  Is  vitality  In  the  European  Community. 
Since  the  summit  conference  at  The  Hague 
in  December  1969,  the  process  of  unification 
has  received  a  definite  boost. 

When  the  12-year  transitional  phase  of 
the  Common  Market  terminated,  as  pre- 
scribed, at  the  end  of  1969,  the  Community 
decided  that  the  enlargement  of  it  into  an 
economic  and  currency  union  should  be  the 
central  task  of  the  seventies.  Since  January 
1,  1971,  a  new  financial  constitution  has 
been  In  force,  under  which  the  Community 
has  its  own  income  and,  step  by  step,  be- 
comes Independent  from  contributions  of  its 
members.  The  very  desirable  enlargement 
of  the  Community,  as  urged  by  the  United 
States,  to  include  Great  Britain  (as  well  as 
Ireland,  Denmark  and  Norway,  subject  to 
their  ratification)  is  an  accepted  fact;  it 
will  come  about  on  January  1,  1973.  after 
the  governments  have  accepted  the  condi- 
tions negotiated  at  Brussels  and  have  signed 
the  Rome  Agreements.  Finally,  and  with  all 
due  modesty  in  view  of  previous  results,  the 
international  cooperation  which  started  last 
year  and  which  has  included  the  member 
candidates,  is  beginning  to  take  firmer  shape. 

IT 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  process 
which  wUl  make  Western  Europe  a  more 
serious  partner  of  the  United  States  is  fully 
under  way.  Past  and  present  experiences 
warn  that  along  the  road  snags  and  contra- 
dictions will  be  encountered.  The  project 
involves  incorporating  independent  nations 
which  have  evolved  over  centuries  and  the 
social  structures  of  which,  despite  many 
similarities,  are  on  the  whole  quite  different 
from  one  another,  into  a  Community  tran- 
scending national  borders.  The  task  is  not 
going  to  become  easier  with  the  forthcom- 
ing enlargement  of  the  Community  from  six 
to  ten  members.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
development  within  the  Community  itself 
but  also  of  the  shaping  of  Its  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  en- 
largement should  not  necessarily  slow  down 
integration;  in  certain  vital  areas  the  new 
mixture  of  Interests  may  very  well  provide 
an  easier  way  to  overcome  some  previous 
obstacles. 

The  members  of  the  European  Community 
basically  agree  that  economic  and  political 
unification  belong  together.  The  rule  still 
holds  that  who<>^«r  wishes  to  Join  the  Com- 
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munlty  as  a  full  member  must,  in  principle, 
adopt  its  political  alms.  (To  put  it  more 
precisely:  must  be  able  to  adopt  them,  for,  as 
we  know,  there  are  European  nations  whose 
status  is  respected  by  East  and  West — In- 
deed, In  some  cases  has  even  been  deter- 
mined by  East  and  West — but  which  aim 
only  for  an  associate  relationship  with  the 
Community.)  Among  them  is  the  concept 
that  at  some  as  yet  unforeseeable  point,  a 
kind  of  European  government  should  be 
established  which  would  be  able  to  take 
the  necessary  decisions  on  Joint  policy,  sub- 
ject to  parliamentary  control. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  conununlty  will 
gradually  approach  this  goal  if  In  the  com- 
ing years  we  are  Interested  in  fxirther  de- 
veloping the  present  beginnings  of  inter- 
national cooperation.  A  step-by-step  de- 
velopment of  an  economic  and  cturency 
union  is  in  itself  a  major  political  project. 
The  realization  of  it  will  require  continuing 
political  decisions  as  well  as  further  Institu- 
tional development  from  which  political  uni- 
fication as  a  whole  will  benefit. 

The  next  objectives  In  West  European  uni- 
fication will  have  to  be  defined  at  the  sum- 
mit conference  of  the  heads  of  state  or 
governments  of  the  extended  Community. 
This  conference  will  probably  meet  In  Paris 
In  the  fall  and,  I  hope,  will  generate  as 
much  momentum  as  did  the  summit  con- 
ference at  The  Hague  in  December  1969. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ranks 
foremost  among  those  who  insist  that  the 
European  Community  must  not  encapsulate 
Itself  but  should  be  turned  outward  to  the 
world.  We  In  Europe  cannot  integrate  a  num- 
ber of  Important  industrial  nations  without 
considering  the  consequences  of  this  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  would  not  only  be  ir- 
responsible toward  the  others  but  also  very 
short-sighted  with  regard  to  our  own  In- 
terests. One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert 
to  recognize  that  such  integration  is  bo\md 
to  have  a  considerable  impact  on  interna- 
tional trade.  We  must,  therefore,  strive  for 
liberal  world  trade  policies  in  order  not  to 
upset  the  entire  International  economy. 
This  means  that  the  European  Community 
must  remain  open,  above  all,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  United  States — and  also  to  that 
other  great  "Western"  power,  Japan.  Here  it 
will  not  always  be  possible  to  avoid  con- 
frontations of  economic  Interests.  But  I  do 
not  see  any  danger  in  this  as  long  as  we  all 
take  care  that  natural  competition  does  not 
lead  to  angry  rivalry. 

Some  American  statements  about  the 
alleged  protectionism  of  the  Common 
Market  strike  me  as  unfounded,  or  at  least 
exaggerated.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
American  trade  and  export  of  capital  to 
Western  Europe  have  grown  out  of  all  pro- 
portion— if  we  go  by  value,  even  as  regards 
agricultural  products.  I  could  with  good  rea- 
son add  that  the  Community  as  a  whole  Is 
less  protectionist  than  the  United  States. 
Besides,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  complain 
about  foreign  investment  in  Europe;  but 
this  does  not  change  the  fact  that  among 
certain  Europeans  Its  volume  has  aroused 
fear  of  "Americanization"  in  the  economic 
and  technical  sectors.  Many  Americans  un- 
derstand the  dangers  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  of  an  excessive  accumul^ttion  of 
American  Investment  interests  in  Europe 
without  an  equivalent  counterflow.  The 
warnings  and  steps  taken  by  various  Amer- 
ican govenunents  to  safeguard  the  dollar 
were,  after  aU,  largely  related  to  this. 

Yet  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  there 
Is  room  for  Improvement  in  the  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe.  Here 
I  do  not  exclude  the  agricultural  area.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  American  friends  are 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  extensive 
short-term  changes  may  cause  In  this  par- 
ticular area.  I  mention  these  difficulties,  al- 
though they  deal  virith  a  worrisome  chapter 
as  far  as  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany's 
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interest  and  point  of  view  are  concerned. 
But  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact 
that  If  the  agricultural  Common  Market  is 
Jeopardized  this  threatens  the  Community's 
entire  future  development.  This  fact  has  to 
be  taken  into  proper  account,  especially 
when  it  is  a  question  of  finding  additional 
outlets  for  American  agricultural  products 
in  Europe.  A  sensible  Joint  policy  on  agri- 
cultural structure,  as  well  as  worldwide 
efforts  for  a  more  balanced  exchange  of  agri- 
cultural goods,  will  in  the  long  run  change 
the  situation. 

I  am  aware  of  American  criticisms  of  the 
Conmiunity's  policy  of  forming,  by  means  of 
associations,  closer  trade  relations  with  their 
members'  former  colonial  possessions,  al- 
though here  too  we  naturally  try  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  General  Agreement  on  tariffs 
and  Trade.  Totally  apart  from  this.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  associations  have  not  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  iVmerlcan  trade;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  correspond  to  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic progress  and  political  support  in  the 
countries  concerned.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Africa.  To  this  I  will  quickly  add  that  I  am 
against  an  overconamltment  of  the  European 
Community  in  this  area  and  that  I  am  In 
favor  of  having  special  arrangements  with 
developing  countries  transferred  to  a  world- 
wide system  of  preferences. 

In  view  of  their  immediate  geographical 
proximity  and  their  historical,  economic  and, 
to  some  extent,  political  ties  with  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Community,  West  European 
countries  which,  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  wish  or  are  unable  to  Join  the  com- 
munity still  aim  for  a  closer  relationship 
with  it.  It  would  not  be  In  the  Interest  of 
political  stability  in  Europe  if  the  Commu- 
nity were  to  close  its  doors  to  these  countries 
and  pretend  that  they  did  not  exist.  They,  too, 
have  a  right  to  contribute,  within  the  limits 
of  their  possibilities,  to  European  coopera- 
tion and  unification.  One  must  look  to  the 
coming  negotiations  to  bring  the  agreements 
into  accord  with  the  requirements,  if  possible, 
of  a  liberal  world  trade. 

The  Joint  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  for  a  global  economy  de- 
veloping on  the  basis  of  a  stable  currency 
system,  which  will  also  help  growth  and 
stability  in  the  third  world,  makes  Inevitable 
the  establishment  of  an  organized  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  European 
Community  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  hitherto  the 
dialogue  between  America  and  Western  Eu- 
rope has  been  left  too  much  to  chance  and 
has  not  always  been  conducted  on  a  lilgh 
enough  level.  It  will  be  a  priority  of  the  near 
future  to  establish  a  system  of  Information, 
consultation  and  definition  of  Interests  which 
takes  the  new  partnership  into  account. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  even  those 
countries  in  COMECON — the  Soviet-East  Eu- 
ropean economic  bloc — will  normalize  their 
relations  with  the  EMropean  Commimity  as 
well  as  with  Japan  and  probably  also  with 
the  United  States.  We  are  dealing  with  reali- 
ties. Obviously  this,  too.  must  come  about  on 
the  basis  of  equality,  i.e.  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion with  regard  to  markets  and  rights. 

The  possibilities  of  East-West  cooperation 
in  Eiurope  are  vast;  the  tasks  involved  are  im- 
mense; the  chances  to  realize  them  Jointly 
are  beginning  to  Improve.  Here  a  way  may 
open  to  bridge  a  dangerous  gap  in  a  vital 
part  of  the  world  and  make  a  peaceful  con- 
tribution to  the  future. 

The  more  this  succeeds  the  more  America 
should  rejoice.  Peace  and  welfare  In  Europe 
are  always  advantageous  to  the  United  States. 
In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  again  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Marshall 
Plan.  Without  the  support  and  protection  of 
the  United  States.  Western  Europe  would 
never  have  been  able  to  develop  into  the  pros- 
pering Community  it  has,  on  the  whole,  be- 
come today.  Without  this  support  and  pro- 
tection  we   would   not   have   succeeded   in 
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building  a  democracy  in  Germany's  Western 
portion.  Without  this  support  and  protec- 
tion it  would  not  have  been  possil^e  to  safe- 
guard Berlin.  How  could  a  long-time  mayor 
of  that  city  ever  forget  that  1 

Precisely  because  our  partnership  is  based 
on  common  ideals  and  Joint  experiences  it 
will  continue  to  prove  itself  at  a  time  when 
a  mature  Western  Europe,  confident  of  its 
newly  acquired  strength,  sets  out  to  assume 
an  independent  and  responsible  role  In  the 
efforts  for  peace  and  progress. 

I  have  said  on  another  oocaslon,  and  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  here  especially: 
Western  Europe  will  form  a  union  beyond 
that  of  the  economic  community  which  will 
be  able  to  take  its  share  of  international  re- 
sponsibility independently  of  the  United 
Statee  but  in  firm  partnership  with  it.  At  the 
same  time,  there  will  be  chances  for  all-Euro- 
pean cooperation  and  seciirity,  perhaps  even 
along  the  lines  of  something  like  a  European 
partnership  for  peace. 

And  I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  that 
Europe  and  America,  which  In  my  opinion 
can  hardly  be  separated  in  terms  of  objec- 
tives, should  not  let  each  other  be  separated 
subjectively  either.  ITiey  need  one  another 
as  equals.  As  I  said  at  Oslo  in  December  1971, 
the  heavier  the  burdens  America  has  to  bear 
the  stronger  will  beo(»ne  our  friendship  for 
that  great  country. 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anti- 
life  campaign  in  the  United  States, 
slowed  down  last  year  by  the  vigorous 
resistance  of  prolife  groups  and  indi- 
viduals particularly  at  the  level  of  State 
legislatures,  will  undoubtedly  gain  new 
impetus  from  the  publication  of  the  re- 
port of  the  special  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  the  American  Future, 
set  up  by  Congress  in  March  1970.  Ad- 
vance copies  of  parts  of  the  report  were 
released  to  the  press  and  public  oflScials 
last  month.  The  full  report  is  scheduled 
to  be  made  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic this  month  through  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

The  membership  of  this  Commission 
was  heavily  stacked  in  favor  of  the  anti- 
life  forces,  beginning  with  its  Chairman, 
John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  whose  famous 
family  and  its  foundation  have  long 
been  very  actively  involved  in  population 
control  programs,  and  whose  article  "The 
Hidden  Crisis"  in  Look  magazine  more 
than  7  years  ago  just  happened  to  pre- 
figure almost  exactly  the  final  conclu- 
sions of  the  Commission  of  which  he  was 
made  the  head.  Several  other  members, 
such  as  U.S.  Senators  Packwood  and 
Cranston,  former  Senator  Joseph  Ty- 
dings.  Dr.  Bernard  Beasley  and  Bernard 
Berelson,  are  well  known  as  national 
leaders  in  the  antilife  campaign,  while 
not  one  prominent  advocate  or  spokes- 
man for  the  prolife  position  was  included. 
The  executive  director  of  the  staff — the 
man  actually  responsible  for  researching 
and  preparing  the  report — was  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Westoff  of  Planned  Parent- 
hood-World Population. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Commission's 
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process  report  reveals  unmistakably  that 
its  research  and  writing  were  done  by 
persons  who  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  on  this  issue.  No  awkward  facts 
were  aUowed  to  get  in  the  way  of  their 
conclusions.  For  instance,  the  report 
noted  the  sharp  decline  in  the  U.S.  birth 
rate  in  the  first  6  months  of  1971  despite 
the  predictions  of  many  "population  ex- 
perts" that  it  would  increase  because  of 
the  larger  number  of  women  of  child- 
bearing  age — see  my  Newsletter  71-38 — 

and  found  this  "somewhat  surprising" 

but  did  not  let  it  change  their  minds. 

The  report  almost  totally  ignores  the 
experience  of  foreign  countries.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  destructive  results  of 
the  estimated  40  million  abortions  in 
Japan  since  1948  and  the  recent  reversal 
of  the  Japanese  Government's  position 
so  as  no  longer  to  favor  population  limi- 
tation, nor  is  anything  said  about  the 
current  French  effort  to  restore  the 
three-child  rather  than  the  two-child 
family  so  as  to  prevent  a  fatal  weakening 
of  their  nation.  Not  even  the  elementary 
facts  about  the  population  density  of 
Western  European  countries  which  en- 
joy a  high  standard  of  living  appear  in 
the  report,  which  insists  that  we  caimot 
maintain  our  way  of  life  without  a  dras- 
tic reduction  in  our  population  growth. 
Yet  the  highest  of  the  estimates  of  that 
growth  made  in  this  report  would  still 
leave  this  country  40  years  from  now 
with  a  population  density  considerably 
less  than  half  that  of  West  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Belgium  today,  whose  econ- 
omies are  now  in  some  respects  stronger 
than  our  own.  The  population  density 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
U.N.  Demographic  Yearbook  for  1969, 
was  22  persons  per  square  kilometer;  by 
comparison,  prosperous  Taiwan,  which 
I  recently  visited,  has  384  persons  per 
square  kilometer. 

It  is  simply  not  true  that  we  are  an 
overpopulated  nation,  though  we  may 
well  be  too  heavily  congested  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

Nevertheless  this  Commission  has  given 
us  its  preordained  conclusions:  that  we 
should  push  sex  education  in  the  schools, 
enact  the  "women's  lib"  constitutional 
amendment,  legalize  the  distribution  of 
contraceptives  to  children  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  their  parents, 
permit  abortion  on  demand  everywhere 
and,  of  course,  give  a  great  deal  more 
tax  money  to  groups  like  theirs.  In  its 
discussion  of  abortion,  the  Commission 
makes  one  argument  that  might  have 
come  straight  out  of  an  Orwellian  night- 
mare: they  actually  say  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  legalizing  more  abortions  is 
to  reduce  infant  mortality  later  on.  The 
only  possible  reply  is  to  remind  the  Com- 
mission that,  after  all,  a  baby— like  the 
rest  of  us — only  dies  once. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  this  report  is 
the  ringing  dissent  of  the  vice  chairman, 
Grace  Olivarez,  executive  director  of  food 
for  all,  to  the  recommendation  on  abor- 
tion. She  says: 

To  talk  about  the  "wanted"  and  the  "un- 
wanted" child  smacks  too  much  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice.  Many  of  us  have  experienced 
the  sting  of  being  "unwanted"  by  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  society  .  .  .  How  often  have 
ethnic  minorities  heard  the  statement:  "If 
you  don't  like  It  here,  why  dont  you  go  back 
to  where  you  came  from?"  Human  beings  are 
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not  returnable  Items.  Every  individual  has 
his/her  rights,  the  least  of  which  Is  the  right 
to  life,  whether  born  or  unborn.  Those  with 
power  In  our  society  cannot  be  allowed  to 
"want"  and  "unwant"  people  at  will  .  .  . 
I  believe  that.  In  a  society  that  permits  the 
life  of  even  one  Individual  (born  or  unborn) 
to  be  dependent  on  whether  that  life  Is 
"wanted"  or  not,  all  Its  citizens  stand  In 
danger. 
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HEROIN  BABIES  GROW  UP 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day and  Monday,  the  Long  Island  Press 
published  a  series  of  outstanding  articles 
relating  to  drug  addiction.  Written  by 
Marsha  Kranes,  the  article  vividly  de- 
scribes yet  another  problem  caused  by 
the  horror  of  drug  addiction. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  more 
than  550  heroin  babies  bom  last  year 
who  had  to  go  though  withdrawal  be- 
cause their  mothers  were  addicts.  These 
articles  go  one  step  further  and  describe 
the  plight  of  the  children  of  those  moth- 
ers who  have  the  habit.  The  heartbreak- 
ing stories  of  mothers  unable  to  care  for 
themselves,  much  less  dependent  chil- 
dren, points  to  an  urgent  need  for  care 
of  these  children. 

The  Press  article  describes  the  broken 
lives  of  the  children  of  addicted  mothers 
who  have,  at  best,  a  grim  future  ahead. 
Often  an  addicted  mother  out  of  frustra- 
tion, fear,  or  inadequacy  vdll  abandon 
her  child  and  leave  them  with  relatives 
or  friends.  Others  are  not  so  lucky.  Some 
children  have  been  placed  in  foster 
homes,  others  have  been  put  up  for  adop- 
tion, and  yet  others  are  left  to  fend  for 
themselves  at  an  incredibly  early  age. 

I  believe  that  these  articles  shed  light 
on  a  drug  problem  that  we  have  barely 
considered — what  to  do  with  children 
from  heroin  addicted  families — ^I  think 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  would  find 
the  Press  series  most  informative. 

The  articles  follow: 

COKOBATULATIONS,     JUNKIE    .    .    .    It'S    A    GiRL 

(By  Marsha  Kranes) 

Susie  was  born  a  loser. 

She  was  bom  crying  and  convulsing,  going 
through  heroin  withdrawal  like  an  addict  in 
need  of  a  fix. 

Her  "habit"  was  her  mother's.  The  drug 
that  ruled  her  teenaged  mother's  life  was 
sending  tremors  through  Susie's  tiny  41/3- 
pound  body,  making  Irritable,  hyperactive, 
dlarrhelc,  hungry  and  dehydrated  but  unable 
to  nurse. 

It  was  easy  for  Susie  to  go  through  with- 
drawal. Her  need  for  heroin  wasn't  great.  A 
few  weeks  of  phenobarbltol  and  paregoric 
and  her  "detoxification"  was  over. 

But  Susie's  problems  were  far  from  over — 
they  had  Just  begun. 

Susie's  mother — Donna — had  disappeared. 
She  had  checked  out  of  the  hospital  two  days 
after  Susie  was  bom,  eager  to  return  to  the 
street  and  the  drug  she  craved. 

When  Susie  was  still  going  through  with- 
drawal— a  caseworker  was  assigned  to  find 
Donna  and  see  If  she  or  a  friend  or  relative 
would  be  able  to  care  for  the  baby. 

When  Susie  was  five  weeks  old,  her  mother 
walked  Into  the  hospital  unannounced.  She 
wanted  her  baby. 


When  she  was  told  an  Investigation  would 
be  necessary,  she  agreed.  And  then  she  dis- 
appeared again. 

Then  Susie  was  seven  weeks  old,  Donna  re- 
turned. She  was  told  that  she  couldnt  have 
her  baby  until  the  case  was  thoroughly  evalu- 
ated. 

This  time  Donna  stayed.  She  told  the  case- 
worker she  wanted  Sxisle  that  she  was  going 
to  get  off  drugs.  "I  cant  take  care  of  Susie 
right  now,"  she  said.  "But  my  Aunt  Beth  will 
mind  her  till  I  get  myself  together." 

After  checking  with  Aunt  Beth  and  find- 
ing her  able  and  willing  to  care  for  the  baby, 
the  caseworker  arranged  for  Susie's  release 
from  the  hospital.  She  was  eight  weeks  old. 

The  caseworker  kept  tabs  on  her  and  found 
everything  working  out  well  ...  for  a  while, 
anyhow. 

When  Susie  was  four  months  old,  Donna 
took  her  from  Aunt  Both:  "I  let  her  take  the 
baby  because  she  wanted  her  and  she's  the 
mother.  And,  anyhow.  It  was  getting  to  be 
too  much  for  me." 

The  caseworker  tried  unsuccessfully  to  lo- 
cate Svisle,  but  didn't  have  any  luck.  Donna 
had  disappeared  again. 

Six  months  later  a  call  came  into  the  case- 
worker's o£Bce.  A  woman  complained  that  a 
neighbor's  child  had  been  crying  day  and 
night.  "I  think  she's  all  alone.  The  mother's 
an  addict.  She  must  have  abandoned  the 
chUd." 

The  caseworker  went  to  the  apartment 
with  the  police.  They  found  Donna  lying  on 
a  mattress  near  death  from  an  overdose. 
Susie  was  In  a  crib,  her  face  swollen  and 
tear-streaked  her  body  undernourished  and 
covered  with  a  rash. 

Donna  and  Susie  were  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal. After  a  few  dajrs,  Susie  was  placed  In 
short-term  foster  care.  The  caseworker  tried 
to  get  Donna  to  put  her  baby  up  for  adop- 
tion, but  she  refused.  She  said  she'd  enter 
a  rehabilitation  program:  "I'm  finished  with 
drugs." 

Aunt  Beth  once  again  was  prevailed  upon 
to  take  Susie.  The  caseworker  okayed  the 
arrangement  after  Aunt  Beth  promised  she'd 
keep  the  baby  until  Donna  was  ready  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  home. 

And  so  Siisle  returned  to  Aimt  Beth  and 
Donna  enrolled  In  a  rehabilitation  program. 

The  story  doesn't  end  here — promises  by 
Susie's  mother  and  Aimt  were  not  kept  and 
Donna  once  again  disappeared  with  her  baby. 

They  may  turn  up  In  the  caseworker's  files 
again — and  perhaps  next  time  therell  be 
court  action  to  place  Susie  in  a  foster  home. 
Eventually  she  may  be  put  up  for  adoption. 

Whatever  happens,  however,  Susie  Is  des- 
tined to  be  a  troubled  child  and  a  disturbed 
adult — one  who  quite  likely  will  seek  escape 
from  reality  the  same  way  her  mother  did. 

There  Is  also  a  great  unknown  in  Susie's 
future;  wUl  her  withdrawal  at  birth  have 
any  long-term  effect? 

Unfortunately  little  Is  really  known  about 
withdrawal  babies.  They  have  only  recently 
received  recognition  as  a  serious  problem.     • 

Statistics  about  their  actual  nvmiber  and 
records  about  their  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment are  virtually  non-existent. 

According  to  the  records,  at  least  550 
babies  came  Into  the  world  In  New  York  City 
last  year  crying  and  convulsing  as  Susie  did. 

Not  counted  by  the  statisticians  are  with- 
drawal babies  born  at  home,  those  born  to 
mothers  who  could  afford  to  keep  their  ad- 
diction and  their  baby's  withdrawal  a  secret, 
and  those  whose  withdrawal  symptoms  were 
so  slight  they  passed  unnoticed  or  tis  some 
other  malady  of  the  newborn. 

Data  on  the  long-term  effects  of  with- 
drawal at  birth  are  even  sketchier. 

Doctors  and  social  workers  cite  fears  that 
heroin  withdrawal  might  have  serious  effects 
on  the  baby's  central  nervous  system.  But 
because  most  babies  "disappear"  like  Susie 
did.  follow-up  testing  has  been  almost  im- 
possible. 
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Susie's  story  Is  typical  of  one  of  the  two 
patterns  most  wlthdrawtQ  babies  fall  Into. 

Bobby  is  another  withdrawal  baby  whose 
story  is  a  little  different.  He  went  through 
methadone  withdrawal  at  birth. 

His  symptoms  were  similar  to  Susie's,  but 
the  life  he  faces  may  be  better — depending 
on  his  mother's  ability  to  stey  away  from 
drugs. 

Bobby's  mother,  Sharon,  Is  24  and  she  ad- 
mits that  she's  been  around.  She's  tried 
"every  dr\ig  Imaginable"  alone  and  In  com- 
bination. She's  been  in  trouble  with  the  law 
"for  grand  larceny  and  forgery,"  she's  gone 
into  rehabUltatlon  programs  "to  avoid  JaU," 
and  she's  gotten  kicked  out  of  the  programs 
"for  shooting  dope." 

Now,  however,  she  says  she  Is  sold  on  mctfc- 
adone.  She  admits  she's  said  It  befwe  and 
ended  up  back  on  dope  and  pills.  This  tlm<?, 
though,  she  says  she  is  really  "going  to  stay 
clean."  She  and  her  husband,  Raymond,  de- 
cided that  after  their  best  friend  died  last 
June  "from  a  combination  of  methadone, 
heroin  and  sleeping  pills." 

Sharon  had  two  children  when  she  was  on 
heroin — Jeff,  now  eight,  and  Keith,  now 
seven. 

She  says  now  that  she  wouldn't  have  had 
them.  She  liked  playing  with  them  at  times 
"like  toys,"  but  she  couldn't  really  care  for 
tbem. 

It's  not  fair  to  have  a  kid  if  you're  an  ad- 
dict. You  can't  care  for  yourself,  how  can 
you  care  for  a  baby? 

"Babies  need  material  things,  they  need 
care  and  affection.  You  can't  provide  them 
if  you're  high.  You've  got  to  worry  about 
yourself,  about  your  own  physical  needs. 
There's  no  way  you  can  put  your  baby  first." 

But  she  refused  to  recognize  this  until 
recently. 

The  two  boys  lived  through  a  lot — their 
father  was  Jailed  when  they  were  infants.  The 
man  who  replaced  him  in  Sharon's  life  died 
of  an  overdose. 

When  they  were  still  toddlers,  the  police 
came  and  took  them  away.  A  neighbor  had 
called  and  said  they  had  been  abandoned. 
Drugs  were  found  in  Sharon's  apartment  and 
she  chose  to  enter  a  resident  rehabilitation 
program  rather  than  face  Jail. 

While  she  was  in  the  program,  her  children 
were  placed  In  foster  homes.  She  was  ousted 
from  the  program — ^then  restdmltted — a  num- 
ber of  times  for  "shooting  dope." 

Two  and  a  half  years  after  her  separation 
from  her  children,  she  agreed  to  put  them 
up  for  adoption. 

After  quitting  the  program,  Sharon  mar- 
ried another  resident  of  the  facility  and  the 
two  of  them  resumed  their  former  dnig 
habits. 

When  it  started  getting  expensive,  they 
entered  a  methadone  program,.  They  took 
"goof  bails"  and  sleeping  pills  to  heighten 
their  methadone  highs,  then  they  switched 
to  dope.  Her  husband  was  thrown  out  of  the 
program,  got  sick  and  was  sent  to  a  state 
addict  rehabilitation  facility.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Long  Island,  Sharon  quit  drugs 
"because  he  was  clean." 

Two  months  later  their  best  friend  died 
and  they  vowed  to  stay  clean. 

When  Sharon  discovered  she  was  pregnant 
again,  she  decided  to  have  an  abortion.  "I 
was  afraid  my  baby  would  be  taken  away 
from  me." 

The  day  before  her  scheduled  abortion, 
she  changed  her  mind  and  entered  a  pre- 
natal program. 

"I  never  did  that  with  the  otb^  two.  I 
Jtiat  wenit  to  the  hospital  and  had  them 
when  the  time  oame.  This  time  I  decided  I 
would  do  it  right." 

And  so  Bobby  was  born,  treated  for  metha- 
done withdrawal  and  sent  home  with  Shaixxn, 
who  expects  "hell  be  a  happy  baby." 

"It's  easy  to  get  high,  but  a  lot  of  things 
are  more  Important  to  me  now,"  ahe  said.  "I 
have  a  husband  wbo  oares  for  me  an  adorable 
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baby.  It's  different  life  style.  I  have  things 
that  are  Important  to  me  and  I  dont  want 
to  loee  them." 

As  sincere  as  he  Is,  however,  there  are  still 
some  doubts  that  linger. 

Her  husband  is  out  of  work  and  frequently 
gets  sick  from  methadone.  He's  24  and  he's 
quit  drugs  many  times  before,  but  they've 
dominated  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life. 

And  Sharon's  quit  before  too— many  times 
In  the  11  years  she's  been  using  drugs. 

Both  are  hopeful,  both  want  very  much 
to  lead  normal  lives. 

They've  wanted  It  before,  though,  and 
failed.  Maybe  this  time  wlU  be  different. 

"It's  thrilling  to  see  a  mother  go  through 
a  program  and  succeed,"  a  city  social  worker 
said  during  a  recent  Interview. 

Asked  if  she's  seen  it  tU4)pen  often,  her 
•uiswer  was  "it  hasnt  yet." 

COtJGRATULATIONS,  JUOTOE  .  .  .  It'B  A  OlBIi II 

(By  Marsha  Kranes) 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  today's  with- 
drawal baby  from  becoming  tomorrow's 
addict? 

A  baby  born  crying  and  convulsing — in  the 
throes  of  heroin  withdrawal — has  no  known 
physical  need  for  the  drug  that  coursed 
through  his  mother's  body  Into  his. 

"There's  no  evidence  of  craving  for  drugs 
in  withdrawal  babies,"  according  to  Dr.  Saul 
Blatman,  director  of  pediatrics  at  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  in  Manhattan. 

"Prom  what  we  observe,  the  baby  is  not 
bom  to  be  an  addict  .  .  .  but  the  environ- 
ment Is  likely  to  lead  to  it." 

Another  doctor,  Charles  Robrs  of  Odys- 
sey House,  agrees. 

"We  know  most  of  o\ir  addicted  come  from 
homes  with  addiction  or  difficulties  In  other 
areas  .  .  .  from  family  backgrounds  very 
detrimental  to  them,  from  homes  with  poor 
mothering  .  .  ." 

These  are  the  homes  most  addict  mothers 
have  known  and  the  homes  they'll  provide 
for  their  children,  according  to  Rohrs. 

Most  withdrawal  babies — an  estimated  80 
per  cent  of  the  560  known  to  be  born  last 
year  in  New  York  City — go  home  after  leaving 
the  hospital.  But  home  is  a  catch  all  phrase. 
It  could  mean  with  mother,  with  a  relative, 
with  a  friend  or  with  one  of  them  today  and 
another  tomorrow. 

"Any  workable  family  arrangement  Is  con- 
sidered better  than  a  foster  home,"  reports 
caseworker  Judy  Fisher  of  Rego  Park. 

The  Chit's  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  she  ex- 
plained, does  all  it  can  to  place  a  baby  with 
someone  close  to  bis  mother — until  she  Is 
able  to  take  care  of  herself  and  her  child. 

"We  have  to  be  wary  though,"  emphasized 
caseworker  Steven  Rosenstein  of  Rego  Park. 
"We  feel  that  as  soon  as  we're  not  around, 
the  child  is  returned  to  the  mother.  Unfor- 
tunately we  don't  have  the  manpower  for 
surveillance  and  our  follow-ups  become  less 
frequent  when  new  cases,  more  pressing  ones 
come  up." 

If  a  mother  is  unable  to  care  for  her  child 
and  arrangements  cannot  be  made  with  a 
relative  or  friend,  the  baby  Is  usually  placed 
In  a  foster  home. 

Poster  care — voluntary  or  court-ordered — 
is  considered  a  "last  resort."  But  it's  where 
"most  of  the  babies  end  up." 

"It  usually  lasts  a  long,  long  time,"  Mrs. 
Pisher  explained.  "It  doesn't  solve  problems, 
it  helps  postpone  them.  It's  good  because  It 
means  the  child  will  be  fed  and  warm.  But 
the  delay  makes  adoption  later  on  more  dif- 
ficult. The  older  the  child  is  the  harder  he  Is 
to  place." 

Adoption  is  agreed  to  by  some  mothers,  but 
most  are  "completely  unrealistic."  They  want 
to  keep  the  baby  to  dress  It  up  and  play 
with  It. 

"They  don't  see  that  It  has  to  be  cared  for. 
They  have  no  \mderstandlng  or  concern 
about  what  will  happen  to  the  child  In  the 
future.  They  Just  want  to  take  It  home." 
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Often  foster  care  Is  arranged  while  the 
mother  enrolls  In  a  residential  rehabilitation 
program.  But  Mrs.  Pisher  has  yet  to  see  a 
mother  come  through  one  of  these  programs 
successfully. 

Another  solution — ^Methadone  mainte- 
nance for  the  mother — also  "doesn't  seem  to 
be  the  answer"  according  to  Mrs.  Pisher. 

"It's  okay  if  it's  the  only  means,  but 
methadone  Is  another  drug.  It's  not  the 
answer." 

Mrs.  Pisher  also  pointed  out  that  while 
the  mother  Is  participating  In  an  addict 
treatment  program  she  Is  separated  from  her 
child.  When  she's  completed  the  program,  if 
she  does,  she  finds  herself  back  in  the  real 
world  with  very  real  problems  and  responsi- 
bilities— Including  a  strange  year  or  year- 
and-a-half-old  child  to  care  for. 

The  solution,  Mrs.  Pisher  suggested.  Is  a 
program  that  keeps  the  mother  and  child 
together  and  helps  the  mother  learn  to  con- 
quer her  addiction  and  care  for  her  child  at 
the  same  time. 

This  Is  similar  to  a  suggestion  made  by 
Dr.  Blatman  and  precisely  what  Odyssey 
House  is  attempting  to  do  in  one  of  Its  newer 
programs. 

Dr.  Rohrs  claims  that  nothing  is  done  for 
pregnant  addicts. 

"Male  addicts  get  most  of  the  attention. 
Women  addicts  are  largely  Ignored,  espe- 
cially If  they're  pregnant." 

"Where  can  a  pregnant  addict  go?"  he 
asked.  "The  Jails  put  them  back  on  the 
street.  They  want  no  part  of  them. 

"Facilities  for  unwed  mothers  are  reluc- 
tant to  take  them.  If  they  do,  they  only  pro- 
vide shelter  on  a  short-term  basis. 

"The  only  place  to  go  Is  a  hospital  and 
the  care  there  ends  when  the  baby  Is  born." 

"If  a  woman  wants  to  enter  a  program 
after  her  baby  is  born  she  usually  has  to 
give  up  her  child.  She  either  decides  not  to 
bother  or  she  Is  separated  from  her  child 
for  a  year  or  more  and  is  not  prepared  to 
care  for  it  when  she's  finished." 

The  Odyssey  House  Staff  saw  a  need  for 
continuity  of  services  for  pregnant  addicts — 
services  that  would  see  women  through 
pregnancy,  delivery  and  early  child  care  while 
they  were  living  in  a  drug-free  therapeutic 
community. 

And  so,  last  August,  they  established  a 
special  program  for  pregnant  women  in  a 
brownstone  on  East  52nd  Street  In  Man- 
hattan. 

The  residents  of  the  brownstone  partici- 
pate In  the  regular  Odyssey  House  rehabili- 
tation program  while  learning  to  be  good 
mothers. 

They  care  for  their  own  children  and  those 
of  fellow  residents  and  staff  members  with 
help  from  a  full-time  pediatrician  and  a 
full-time  nurse. 

"By  allowing  a  mother  to  come  here  with 
her  child,  we're  helping  her,  her  child  and 
the  relationship  between  both,"  said  Rohrs. 

So  far,  20  women  have  moved  Into  the 
brownstone.  Some  have  come  during  the 
early  stages  of  their  pregnancy,  some  a  few 
days  before  going  into  labor  and  others  after 
giving  birth. 

"It's  a  very  ambitious  program,  and  it's 
not  that  expensive."  notes  Dr.  Rohrs.  "It's 
not  as  though  we  were  like  the  typical  hos- 
pital where  everything  Is  done  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Here  everyone  participates  in  running 
the  house  and  caring  for  the  youngsters. 
Everyone  In  the  program  Is  Involved  and 
works  as  much  as  the  staff." 

Another  feature  of  the  program  Is  Its  re- 
search potential. 

Staff  psychologist  Pat  Cuclnotta  said  she 
hopes  It  will  provide  valuable  information 
about  the  effects  of  withdrawal  at  birth  on 
the  development  of  children. 

Dr.  Rohrs  believes  strongly  In  the  Odyssey 
House  program: 

"Without  It  and  others  like  It  we'll  be 
raising  future  generations  of  drug  problems." 
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SHARING  THE  BLAME 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
New  York  City  Police  Commissioner 
Patrick  Murphy  addressed  the  New  York 
Bar  Association  and  advanced  what 
could  best  be  described  as  a  thoughtful 
discourse  on  one  of  our  Nation's  gravest 
and  complex  problems,  crime  and  jiistlce. 
The  New  York  Times  published  a  distil- 
lation of  the  commissioner's  remarks  and 
I  would  like  to  share  that  commentary 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 
Shabino  the  Blame 
(By  Patrick  V.  Murphy) 
I  am  here  as  Police  Commissioner  to  talk 
to  you.  the  leaders  of  the  legal  profession  In 
this  city,  about  our  court  system.  You  will 
not  enjoy  what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  some- 
body has  to  say  It. 

There  Is  more  crime  today  than  ever  before. 
There  are  more  criminals  today  than  ever 
before.  There  are  more  victims  today  than 
ever  before.  But  too  many  criminals  are  not 
going  to  Jail,  and  their  victims  scream  that 
the  criminal  Justice  system  has  broken  down 
and  they  are  right. 

The  victims  scream  that  the  police  are  at 
fault  but  this  is  not  right,  and  it  Is  not  fair. 
We  the  police  are  far  from  perfect,  but  we 
have  shouldered  the  entire  blame  long 
enough.  We  the  police  are  more  efficient  to- 
day than  ever.  We  pour  arrested  criminals 
into  the  wide  end  of  the  criminal  Justice 
funnel  and  they  choke  It  up  until  they  spill 
over  the  top,  and  when  I  say  spill  over  they 
spill  over  into  the  street  and  commit  more 
crime. 

In  today's  courts  everything  is  aimed  at 
disposition  of  cases.  Our  courts  have  become 
totally  committed  to  clearing  the  calendar. 
Partly  this  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  Jail  cells  to  put  criminals  into.  I  admit 
this.  Corrections  Is  still  another  sad  story.  I 
am  told  that  the  Bronx  Jails  at  present  are 
at  272  per  cent  capacity. 

The  surest  deterrent  to  crime  Is  the  knowl- 
edge by  potential  criminals  that  they  are 
Ukely  to  get  caught,  and  the  certainty— the 
certainty,  I  said — that  once  caught  they  will 
be  promptly  prosecuted,  convicted  If  found 
guilty,  and  Jailed.  There  is  no  such  certainty 
today.  This  Idea  has  become  a  farce.  Profes- 
sional stickup  men,  narcotics  pushers,  gam- 
blers, laugh  at  it. 

In  1960,  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment made  35,629  felony  arrests.  Last  year 
we  made  94.042  felony  arrests,  an  Increase  of 
165  per  cent  over  a  ten-year  period.  You  ask 
what  happened  to  last  year's  94,000  felony 
arrests?  Exactly  552  of  them  went  to  trial, 
552  out  of  94,000.  The  rest  of  them  were  dis- 
posed of.  Disposed  of  means  dismissed  out- 
right, reduced  to  misdemeanors  via  plea- 
bargaining,  reduced  to  much  lesser  felonies 
via  plea-bargalnlng.  No  doubt  certain  of  the 
honest,  dedicated  policemen  who  made  these 
94,000  arrests  last  year  came  to  the  belief 
that  conscientious  police  work  is  a  waste  of 
time,  a  waste  of  effort  and  a  waste  of  de- 
votion. 

Let's  look  at  some  specific  categories  of 
crime.  We  did  a  study  of  every  fourth  arrest 
on  gun  charges.  This  amounted  to  156  cases, 
of  which  136  were  felony  arrests  for  criminal 
possession  of  hand  guns.  Not  one  of  these 
136  criminals  was  convicted  of  the  original 
felony  charge.  Now  Is  it  a  serious  felony  to 
carry  an  illegal  hand  gun  or  is  it  not  a  seri- 
ous felony,  according  to  law?  If  It  is  a  seri- 
ous felony  how  do  we  Justify  a  record  like 
this? 
If  they  had  been  convicted  on  the  original 
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charges  and  sentenced  to  maximum  terms, 
they  coiild  have  gone  to  JaU  for  over  952 
years.  In  other  words  the  law  would  have  per- 
mitted 952  years  of  JaU  but  the  court  sys- 
tem in  its  wisdom  meted  out  five  years  and 
four  months,  an  average  of  a  little  over  one 
month  per  man.  No  wonder  so  many  people 
of  criminal  Intent  carry  hand  guns  in  New 
York  City.  They  know  that  the  penalty  for 
carrying  a  gun  has  become  a  Joke.  Over  a 
thousand  New  Yorkers  will  be  murdered  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year,  most  of  them  by 
guns. 

I  wUl  state  emphatically  that  the  court 
system  must  accept  the  giant  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  criminal  rise  In  crime. 

We  In  the  criminal  Justice  system  realize 
that  the  courts  have  problems,  that  money 
and  time  are  needed,  that  the  system  wasn't 
designed  to  cope  with  modern  violence  and 
modern  crime,  nor  with  the  criminal  sub- 
cultiu*  in  drugs.  Some  Improvements  to  the 
system  have  been  made  already.  Yet  they 
have  been  too  few  and  too  slow.  We  can't 
wait  much  longer. 

If  we  need  more  courtrooms,  can  we  not 
use  schools,  offices,  any  big  room  while  new 
courthouses  are  being  built?  If  we  need  more 
prosecutors,  can  we  not  enlist  lawyers  to 
serve  as  prosecutors  on  a  part-time  basis?  It 
Is  up  to  you.  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, to  get  this  Job  done.  The  Police  Com- 
missioner can't  do  It  for  you.  No  one  can. 
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BRIEF  PILED  BY  SENATOR  GRAVEL 
IN  CASE  OF  MIKE  GRAVEL, 
U.S.  SENATOR,  VERSUS  UNITED 
STATES,  BEFORE  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  AprU 
11  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  placed  in  the 
Record  the  Senate's  brief  on  the  pending 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  to  which 
I  am  a  party.  Today  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  my  own  brief  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  the  entire  Senate  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

October  Term.  1971— No.  71-1017] 
Petition  fob  a  WBrr  op  Certiobabi  to  the 

UNrrED  States  Cotjbt  of  Appeals  for  the 

Fibst  CiBctnr 

Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator.  Peti- 
tioner, v.  United  States,  Respondent. 

Robert  J.  Relnsteln.  1715  N.  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19122;  Charles  L. 
Pishman,  633  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003;  Harvey  A.  Silverglate.  65A 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02110;  Attorneys  for  Petitioner. 

Of  Counsel:  Alan  M.  Dershowltz,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts;  Norman  3.  Salklnd, 
Roger  C.  Park;  Zalkind  &  Silverglate,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

February  8,  1972. 

[Footnotes  will  appear  at  end  of  relevant 
segments.  I 

Petitioner,  Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Sen- 
ator, respectfully  prays  that  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari issue  to  review  the  opinions  of  the 
UiUted  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit  entered  in  this  proceeding  on  Jan- 
uary 7.  1972,  and  January  18,  1972,  and  the 
amended  Judgment  of  that  Court  entered 
January  18,  1972. 


OPINIONS  below 
The  opinions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
the  Protective  Order  (as  modified)  which 
was  entered  are  not  yet  reported  and  appear 
in  the  Appendix  hereto.  The  opinion  of  the 
District  Court  Is  reported  at  332  P.  Supp.  930 
(D.  Mass.  1971). 

JxmisDicnoN 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit  was  entered  on  January  7, 
1972.  A  timely  petition  for  rehearing  was  de- 
nied on  January  18.  1972,  and  this  petition 
for  certiorari  was  filed  by  February  10,  1972. 
The  mandate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was 
stayed  by  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  on  January 
24,  1972,  pending  the  filing  and  disposition 
of  the  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari,  provided 
that  filing  of  the  certiorari  petition  occur 
on  or  before  February  10,  1972. 

This  Court's  Jurisdiction  is  Invoked  under 
28U.S.C.  S  1254(1). 

QT7KSTI0NS   PRESENTED 

1.  Does  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
a  United  States  Senator  to  inform  his  con- 
stituents and  colleagues  about  the  workings 
of  government  require  that  his  actions  In 
publishing  an  official,  public  record  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  which  he  Is  chairman,  con- 
taining documentary  Information  critical 
of  Executive  conduct  in  foreign  affairs,  be  ac- 
corded protection  as  legislative  activity  un- 
der the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause? 

2.  May  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Executive  Branch  Inquire  into 
and  investigate  the  legislative  activities  of  a 
Senator  by  utilizing  compulsory  process  to 
interrogate  persons  with  whom  a  Senator 
dealt  and  to  secure  documents,  about  his 
planning  and  executing  a  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee hewing  and  publishing  the  official 
record  of  that  hearing? 

3.  May  an  otherwise  impermissible  inquiry 
be  allowed  because  the  legislative  activity  in 
question  was  carried  out  in  a  manner  deemed 
by  a  Federal  court  to  l>e  irregular  and  con- 
trary to  the  court's  notions  of  germaneness 
and  of  the  proper  way  for  the  Senate  to  in- 
ternally allocate  its  functions? 

constttdtional  pbovision  involved 
The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  1,  pro- 
vides: ".  .  .  and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in 
either  House,  they  [  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives) shall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  Place." 

statement  of  the  case 
This  case  involves  the  claim  of  a  United 
SUtes  Senator  that  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  doctrine 
of  Separation  of  Powers  guarantee  that  he 
may  engage  in  the  unfettered  discharge  of 
his  legislative  privileges  and  duties  without 
restraint  and  inquiry  by  the  Executive  and 
Judicial  Branches,  operating  through  the 
Grand  Jury.  The  questions  Involved  in  this 
case  are  of  the  highest  magnitude  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  are  resolved  will  have 
a  significant  effect  upon  the  ability  and  will- 
ingness of  the  members  of  Congress  to  carry 
out  their  legislative  duties.  The  relevant  facts 
giving  rise  to  the  issues  in  this  case  are  as 
follows:  ' 

On  Ju::e  29.  1971,  Senator  Gravel  con- 
vened a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
stated  at  the  outset  of  the  hearings  that  the 
conduct  of  United  States  foreign  policy  in 
Indochina  was  relevant  to  his  subcommittee, 
as  to  practically  every  subcommittee  in  the 
Congress,  because  of  its  effect  upon  the  do- 
mestic economy  and.  specifically,  the  lack  of 
sufficient  federal  funds  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate public  facilities.  During  the  course  of 
this  hearing.  Senator  Gravel  read  or  Inserted 
Into  the  record  portions  of  the  so-called 
"Pentagon  Papers',  which  examine  the  causes 
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and  history  of  the  confiict  in  Indochina.  In 
order  to  make  the  contents  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee record  widely  available  to  his  col- 
leagues and  the  electorate.  Senator  Gravel 
arranged,  without  any  personal  profit  to  him- 
self, for  its  verbatim  publication  by  Beacon 
Press,  a  non-profit  publishing  division  of  the 
Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association. 

In  August  of  1971,  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
sitting  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Inves- 
tigating the  release  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
to  the  press,  subpoenaed  Dr.  Leonard  Rod- 
berg,  an  aide  of  Senator  Gravel.  The  Senator 
V  moved  to  intervene  and  quash  the  subpoena 
on  the  grounds  that  the  pxirpose  of  the  pro- 
posed Inquiry  of  his  aide  was  to  investigate 
his  own  activity  which  he  asserted  was  Im- 
mune from  Judicial  Inquiry  by  virtue  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause.  A  subpoena  was 
also  served  upon  Howard  Webber,  Director  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Press, 
with  whom  the  Senator  and  his  aides  had 
unsuccessfully  negotiated  for  the  publica- 
tion' of  the  Subcommittee  record.  During 
the  pendency  of  the  appeal,  two  subpoenas 
were  served  upon  officials  of  Beacon  Press  but 
were  revoked  due  to  the  stay  in  effect. 

The  District  Court  granted  the  motion  to 
Intervene,  and  found,  inter  alia,  that  "the 
Government's  interest  In  |Dr.  Rodberg's) 
testimony  pertains  to  his  acts  as  Senator 
Gravel's  assistant  with  regard  to  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  and  that  the  government  at- 
torneys plan  to  question  him  about  them 
before  the  grand  Jury."  332  P.  Supp.  at  933. 
The  Court  denied  the  motion  to  quash  Dr. 
Rodberg's  subpoena,  but  Issued  a  Protective 
Order  barring  inquiry  of  any  witness  into 
Senator  Gravel's  actions  in  holding  the  hear- 
ing and  in  preparing  for  It.  The  Court  held, 
however,  that  the  verbatim  publication  of 
the  record  "stands  on  a  different  footing" 
and  is  not  protected  by  the  legislative  privi- 
lege. Id.,  at  936-37.  With  respect  to  the  Web- 
ber subpoena,  the  Government  conceded  in 
oral  argument  that  its  primary  reason  for 
calling  him  was  to  question  him  about  con- 
versations with  the  Senator's  aides;  the  sub- 
poena itself  demanded  production  of  all 
notes  relating  to  Dr.  Rodberg  and  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers.  Intervention  was  also  allowed 
In  this  matter,  but  the  motion  to  quash 
Webber's  subpoena  was  denied. 

Senator  Gravel  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Cir- 
cuit, and  the  Government  cross-appealed.' 
The  Court  of  Appeals'  opinion  of  January  7, 
1972,  noted  that  "Important  questions  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  legislative  privUege"  were 
raised  by  the  appeal  (App.  2A).  The  Court 
of  Appeals  concluded  that  Senator  Gravel 
"has  essentially  lost  his  appeal,"  and  affirmed 
the  Judgment  of  the  District  Court  and  en- 
tered a  modified  Protective  Order  (App.  13- 
15A) .  The  Court  held  that  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  did 
not  extend  to  Senator  Gravel's  exercise  of 
the  Informing  function  in  publishing  the 
Subcommittee  record  and  therefore  did  not 
bar  grand  Jury  investig^ation  Into,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Senator's  communications  with  Web- 
ber and  Beacon  Press.  The  Court  also  held 
that  the  Grand  Jury  In  conjunction  with 
the  Executive  could  Interrogate  all  persons 
other  than  the  Senator's  aides  about  bis 
actions  in  preparing  for  the  Subcommittee 
hearing,  as  long  as  the  questioning  was  not 
directed  to  the  Senator's  motives  for  holding 
the  hearing. 

The  Court  of  Api>eals  Issued  a  subsequent 
opinion  denying  a  motion  for  reconsidera- 
tion. In  which  It  suggested  that  ordinary 
publication  of  a  Subcommittee  record  might 
enjoy  constitutional  immunity  but  that  the 
publication  In  question  did  not  because  it 
was  done  "privately"  and  because  the  Sub- 
oominltt«e  had  "no  conceivable  concern"  with 
the  documents  entered  Into  the  record  (App. 
2C). 
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REASONS   FOB   GRANTING    THE   WBIT 

The  Issues  which  are  presented  for  review 
are  ones  of  first  impression  which  have  not 
but  which  must  he  decided  by  this  Court. 
These  are  Issues  which  must  be  faced  and 
resolved  definitively  sooner  or  later,  and  this 
is  an  appropriate  and  Indeed  urgent  case. 
What  is  now  before  the  Coxirt  Is  a  classic 
Separation  of  Powers  problem,  and  If  not 
decided  here  and  now,  it  might  lead  to  an 
embarrassing  and  i>erhap>6  dangerous  con- 
frontation between  the  Legislative  Branch  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
Branches  on  the  other.  A  United  States  Sen- 
ator has  squarely  and  clearly  raised  a  claim 
that  his  privileges  and  protections  under  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  have  been  infringed 
by  a  Grand  Jury  inquiry,  led  by  the  Executive 
Branch,  Into  his  activities  and  those  of  his 
aides  and  associates  in  carrying  out  his  duty 
of  informing  his  colleagues  and  the  electorate 
about  acts  committed  by  the  Executive  and, 
specifically,  with  respect  to  Executive  con- 
duct In  foreign  relations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  must  be,  and  has  by  this  Court 
been,  "read  broadly  to  effectuate  Its  pur- 
poses." United  States  v.  Johnson,  383  U.S. 
169,  180  (1966),  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
effectively  denied  the  applicability  of  the 
Clause  to  the  Informing  function  of  Con- 
gress. The  Court  thus  permitted  the  Grand 
Jury  to  investigate  into  Senator  Gravel's 
exercise  of  the  informing  functions  through 
the  interrogation  of  "third  parties"'  such 
as  Howard  Webber  and  the  Beacon  Press, 
with  whom  the  Senator  dealt  In  order  to 
publish  and  disseminate  the  Subcommittee 
record  to  his  colleagues,  constituents,  and  to 
the  public  at  large.  Far  from  being  a  broad 
reading  of  the  privilege,  this  reading  so  re- 
stricts the  scope  of  the  Senator's  privilege 
that  it  makes  it  Impossible  (or,  to  be  more 
precise,  dangerous)  for  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  to  enlist  the  assistance 
necessary  in  order  adequately  to  perform 
his  legislative  task  of  informing  his  con- 
stituents and  colleagues  about  vital  matters 
concerning  the  operations  of  government.  It 
Is  this  informing  function  of  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  which  this  Court  has 
viewed  as  his  most  important  task: 

"We  are  not  concerned  with  the  powers 
of  Congress  to  inquire  into  and  pv.l>licize 
corruption,  maladministration  and  ineffi- 
ciency In  agencies  of  the  government.  This 
was  the  only  kind  of  activity  described  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  CongressioJial  Govern- 
ment when  he  wrote:  'The  Informing  func- 
tion of  Congress  should  be  preferred  even  to 
its  legislative  function.'  Id.,  at  303.  From  the 
earliest  times  in  its  history,  the  Congress 
has  assiduously  perforTned  an  'informing 
function'  of  this  nature.  See  Landls,  Consti- 
tutional Limitations  on  the  Congressional 
Power  of  Investigation,  40  Harv.  L.  Rev.  153, 
168-194.  Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  U.S. 
178,  200,  fn.  33  (1957)    (emphasU  added). 

As  much  as  speaking  on  the  fioor  and  vot- 
ing, the  informing  function  is  an  inherent 
part  of  the  legislative  process  In  representa- 
tive  government : 

"[The  Congressman's]  duty  Is  to  acquire 
[knowledge  about  administration],  partly 
for  the  purposes  of  further  legislation,  part- 
ly to  satisfy  his  mind  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  existing  laws.  Yet  the  ultimate  basis  for 
the  duty  is  the  broader  presupposition  of 
representative  government  that  the  legis- 
lator is  responsible  to  his  electorate  for  his 
actions.  Responsibility  means  Judgment,  and 
Judgment,  If  the  word  Implies  its  Intelligent 
exercise,  requires  knowledge.  The  electorate 
demands  a  presentation  of  the  case  .  .  .  The 
very  fact  of  representative  government  thus 
burdens  the  legislature  with  this  Informing 
function .... 

"...  That  duty,  however,  Is  not  distinct 
from  the  legislative  process,  but  Implied 
and  Inherent  in  It."  Landls,  supra  at  205-06 
&n.227. 
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This  Court  has  consistently  emphasized 
that  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  Immunizes 
from  judicial  inquiry  "legislative  acts  of  .  .  . 
[a]  member  of  Congress  [and]  his  motives 
for  performing  them,"  United  States  v.  John- 
son,  supra  at  186.  This  standard  has  been 
variously  expressed  to  encompass  conduct 
which  Is  "related  to  the  due  functioning 
of  the  legislative  process,"  id.,  at  172,  or  "in 
the  sphere  of  legitimate  legislative  activity," 
Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  341  U.S.  367.  376  (1951) 
or  "generally  done  In  a  session  of  the  House 
by  one  of  Its  members  In  relation  to  the 
business  before  It."  Kilboume  v.  Thompson, 
103  VS.  168.  204  (1881).  Far  from  Indulging 
in  "catch-phrases"  (App.  8A),  this  Court 
has  but  recognized  that  the  history  and  pol- 
icy of  the  Clause  can  be  satisfied  only  by  a 
broad  standard  that  Immunizes  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  actions  taken  in  the  discbarge 
of  his  obligations  as  a  representative  of  the 
electorate  and  prevents  intimidation  and 
harassment  by  a  possibly  hostile  Executive 
and  Judiciary. 

It  Is  lor  this  reason  that  other  legUlatlve 
activities,  such  as  obtaining  material  for 
committee  hearings,  Dombrowski  v.  Eastland, 
387  U.S.  82  (1967),  conduct  at  the  hearings, 
Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra,  and  committee 
resolutions  and  votes,  Powell  v.  McCormack, 
395  U.S.  486,  502-03  (1969),  have  been  held 
entitled  to  protection.  We  think  it  evident 
that  in  our  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment, where  "[l]eglslator8  have  an  obligation 
to  take  positions  on  controversial  political 
questions  so  that  their  constituents  can  be 
fully  informed  by  them,"  Bond  v.  Floyd,  385 
U.S.  116,  136  (1966),  direct  communication 
by  a  Senator  to  the  electorate  through  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  committee 
reports,  is  legislative  activity  which  Is  en- 
titled to  like  protection." 

The  issue  of  the  degree  to  which  the  in- 
forming function  of  Congress  Is  encompassed 
within  the  scope  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  Is  presented  herein  with  striking  clar- 
ity. What  is  now  before  this  Court  Is  a  classic 
separation  of  powers  case.  There  is  no  claim 
here.  In  contrast  to  some  civil  cases,  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  used  the  authority  of 
his  office  to  violate  willfully  an  individual's 
constitutional  rights.  That  kind  of  situation 
draws  Into  play  the  obligation  of  the  Courts 
to  protect  individual  rights,  and  there  may 
very  well  be  circumstances  where  no  other 
means  Is  available  to  safeguard  the  preferred 
constitutional  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
where  the  Judiciary  will  therefore  be  com- 
pelled to  draw  the  balance  on  the  side  of  the 
Individual.  Cf.  Hentoff  v.  Ichord,  318  F.  Supp. 
1176  (D.D.C.  1970). 

In  this  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Judi- 
ciary is  not  being  asked  to  balance  the  rights 
of  Individuals,  including  preferred  constitu- 
tional rights,  against  the  privileges  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  to  the  contrary,  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  government  has  come  to  the 
courts  and  claimed  that  it  may  determine 
what  a  Member  of  Congress  may  tell  his  con- 
stituents about  matters  of  overwhelming 
public  concern.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  this  claim  challenges  the  fundamental 
character  of  our  tripartite  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Executive's  contention  that  It  may 
Investigate  and  Indeed  prosecute  for  the 
publication  of  legislative  proceedings  flies 
In  the  face  of  the  historical  purposes  of  the 
Speech  or  E>ebate  Clause.  The  Clause  was 
drafted  to  secure  absolute  freedom  of  speech 
for  Members  of  Congress.  It  was  the  end 
product  of  a  lineage  of  legislative  free  speech 
guarantees  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights 
of  1689  to  the  first  State  constitution  and  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  See  generally 
Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra  at  372-75.  None 
of  these  provisions  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  speech  of  a  legislator  directed  at  his 
colleagues  and  one  to  his  constituents.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Court  In  Tenney  stated 
that  the  Clause  was  designed  to  protect  both. 
Id.,  at  377  and  fn.  6.  This  is  consistent  with 
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no  less  an  authority  than  Thomas  Jefferson. 
When  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  protested  against 
abuses  by  Congressmen  who  disseminated 
slanderous  accusations  to  the  public,  JeSer* 
son  responded  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution wrote  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
to  allow  Congressmen  to  Inform  the  elec- 
torate without  Inhibition: 

".  . .  that  In  order  to  give  to  the  will  of  the 
people  the  influence  It  ought  to  have,  and 
the  information  which  may  enable  them  to 
exercise  it  usefully,  It  was  a  part  of  the 
common  law,  adopted  as  the  law  of  this  land, 
that  their  representatives.  In  the  discharge 
of  their  functions,  should  be  free  from  the 
cognizance  or  coercion  of  the  coordinate 
branches.  Judiciary  and  Executive.  .  .  . 

"That  ...  for  the  Judiciary  to  Interpose 
In  the  legislative  department  between  the 
constituent  and  his  representative,  to  control 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  or 
duties  towards  each  other,  ...  to  put  the 
representative  into  Jeopardy  of  criminal  pros- 
ecution, of  vexation,  expense,  and  punish- 
ment before  the  Judiciary  ...  Is  to  put  the 
legislative  department  under  the  feet  of  the 
Judiciary,  is  to  leave  us.  Indeed,  the  shadow, 
but  to  take  away  the  substance  of  representa- 
tion, which  requires  essentially  that  the  rep- 
resentative be  as  free  as  his  constituents 
would  be  ...  ;  and  is  the  more  vitally  dan- 
gerous  when  it  is  considered  that  grand 
jurors  are  selected  by  officers  nominated  and 
holding  their  places  at  the  toill  of  the  Execu- 
tive." 7  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  158 
(Pord  ed.  1898),  quoted  In  Luce,  Legislative 
Assemblies  516-18  (1924)  (emphasis  added) . 
The  privilege  must  be  read  to  protect  the 
publication  and  public  distribution  of 
speeches  and  committee  records.  This  Is  a 
principal  avenue  relied  upon  by  Members  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  people  with  "the  In- 
formation which  may  enable  them  to  exercise 
I  their  will)  usefully." 

The  Constitutional  evil  which  would  result 
from  denying  the  privilege's  applicability  to 
the  informing  function  of  Congress  Is  mag- 
nified when  this  Is  done  at  the  behest  of 
the  Executive  and  with  respect  to  material 
which  Is  critical  of  executive  behavior.  As 
this  Court  has  emphasized,  the  central  pur- 
pose of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  Is  "to 
prevent  Intimidation  by  the  Executive  and 
accountability  before  a  possibly  hostile  Ju- 
diciary."* United  States  v.  Johnson,  supra 
at  181.  If  the  Executive  Branch  may,  at  will. 
Institute  Grand  Jury  proceedings  and  Inter- 
rogate witnesses  about  Senators'  publications 
of  their  speeches  and  committee  reports 
which  they  send  to  the  electorate.  It  will 
possess  the  power  to  Isolate  effectively  all 
but  the  most  courageous  legislators  from 
their  constituents.'  If  such  a  rule  applies, 
Congressmen  will  have  to  watch  what  they 
say  to  the  people — in  press  releases,  news- 
letters and  anjrthlng  spoken  outside  of  the 
four  walls  of  the  Capitol — and  they  will  In- 
escapably be  Inhibited  out  of  fear  of  harass- 
ment. Grand  Jury  Inquisitions  and  even 
prosecutions.  Yet  If  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  means  anything,  It  Is  that  courts  and 
prosecutors  are  not  referees  over  what  Con- 
gressmen may  say  to  the  people  or  how  they 
may  say  lt.» 

The  proper  rule  of  Constitutional  law  was 
stated  In  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Action  V.  Eastland,  141  P.  Supp.  729,  731 
(D.D.C.  1956)  (three-Judge  court): 

"Nothing  In  the  Constitution  authorizes 
anyone  to  prevent  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  publishing  any  state- 
ment. .  .  .  Similarly,  nothing  In  the  Con- 
stitution authorizes  anyone  to  prevent  the 
Supreme  Court  from  publUhlng  any  state- 
ment. We  think  it  equaUy  clear  that  noth- 
ing authorizes  anyone  to  prevent  Congress 
from  publishing  any  statement." 
The  Court  of  Appeals  placed  reliance  upon 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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two  early  English  cases  9  holding  publication 
of  legislative  proceedings  outside  the  Parlia- 
mentary privilege.  This  reliance  Is  decidedly 
misplaced,  for  their  underpinning  has  been 
repudiated  and  their  holding  ha-  not  sur- 
vived. These  cases  had  their  genesis  In  a 
politically-motivated  prosecution  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Rex  v. 
Williams.  2  Show.  K.B.  471,  89  Eng.  Rep.  1048 
(1794),  and  this  decision  was  later  declared 
to  be  "a  disgrace  to  the  country,"  Rex  v. 
Wright  8  T.B.  293, 101  Eng  Re.  (King's  Bench, 
1799).  At  least  since  Wason  v.  Walter,  LJl. 
4  Q.B.  73  (1868) ,  the  settled  law  In  England  Is 
that  the  Parliamentary  privilege  protects  a 
member  who  publishes  a  speech  "for  the 
information  of  his  constituents,"  and  that 
the  privilege  applies  derivatively  to  the  pub- 
lisher, because  "such  publication  ...  Is  es- 
sential to  the  working  of  otir  Parliamentary 
system,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation." 
Id.,  at  95.  There  Is  no  reason  In  history  or 
policy  why  the  privileges  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives In  the  United  States  should  not 
be  at  least  equal  to  those  of  their  counter- 
parts in  England. 

The  confusion  which  was  endemic  in 
British  law  before  final  resolution  by  the 
highest  court  of  England  is  now  mirrored 
in  our  own  country  In  conflicting  decisions 
of  the  lower  Federal  courts.  There  are  dicta  In 
two  prior  cases  which  are  consistent  with  the 
holding  of  the  First  Circuit.  Longr  v.  Ansell 
69  F.2d  386.  389  (D.C.  Cir.  1934);  McGovem 
V.  Marts,  182  P.  Supp.  343  (D.D.C.  1960) ."  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  two  decisions  which 
hold  that  the  Speech  or  Debate  Claiise  af- 
fords complete  protection  to  Congressmen 
who  publish  committee  records.  Hentoff  v 
Ichord,  supra;  Methodist  Federation  for 
Social  Action  v.  Eastland,  supra.^  P\»rther- 
more,  the  holding  of  the  First  Circuit  con- 
flicts In  principle  with  the  decision  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  In  Hearst  v.  Black 
84  F.2d  68  (D.C.  Clr.  1936) .  This  was  an  action 
to  enjoin  members  of  a  Senate  subcommittee 
chaired  by  then  Senator  (later  Justice)  Hugo 
L.  Black  from  keeping,  reproducing  and  dis- 
tributing to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  public 
documents  which  were  alleged  to  have  been 
obtained  Illegally.  The  court  dismissed  the 
complaint  on  principles  of  separation  of 
powers : 

"The  prayer  of  the  bill  is  that  the  com- 
mittee be  restrained  from  keeping  the  mes- 
sages or  making  any  use  of  them  or  disclos- 
ing their  contents.  In  other  words,  that  If 
we  find  that  the  method  adopted  to  obtain 
the  telegrams  was  an  Invasion  of  the  ap- 
pellant's legal  rights,  we  should  say  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Senate  that  the  con- 
tents could  not  be  disclosed  or  used  In  the 
exercise  by  the  Senate  of  Its  legitimate  func- 
tions. We  know  of  no  case  In  which  It  has 
been  held  that  a  court  of  equity  has  authority 
to  do  any  of  these  things.  On  the  contrary 
the  universal  rule,  so  far  as  we  know  It,  is 
that  the  legislative  discretion  in  discharge  of 
its  constitutional  functions,  whether  right- 
fully or  wrongly  exercised,  is  not  a  subject  for 
Judicial  interference. 

"The  Constitution  has  lodged  the  legisla- 
tive power  exclusively  In  the  Congress.  If  a 
court  could  say  to  the  Congress  that  It  could 
use  or  could  not  use  Information  In  Its  pos- 
session, the  Independence  of  the  Legislature 
would  be  destroyed  and  the  constitutional 
separation  of  the  powers  of  government  In- 
vaded." Id.,  at  71-72. 

The  recurring  nature  of  this  issue  and  the 
conflicting  decisions  In  the  lower  courts  are 
addlUonal  reasons  for  this  Court  to  clarify 
the  extent  of  the  Congressional  privilege  A 
clear  decision  by  this  Court  Is  necessary  so 
that  Membsrs  of  Congress,  who  routinely 
Inform  their  constituents  by  Issuing  press 
releases  and  by  circulating  copies  of  their 
speeches  and  committee  reports  and  records, 
wUl  know  precisely  what  their  rights  are! 
Similar  considerations  led  this  Court  to  take 
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review  in  Barr  v.  Matteo,  supra,  and  Howard 
V.  Lyons.  360  U.8.  693  (1959),  and  to  hold 
that  the  Judicially-created  doctrine  of  exec- 
utive privilege  protects  the  Issuance  and 
circulation  of  news  releases  by  the  thou- 
sands of  subordinate  ofHcials  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has 
not  explained  why  the  constitutional  privi- 
lege of  elected  Members  of  Congress  should 
be  narrower. 

Perhaps  out  of  recognition  that  Its  holding 
was  at  odds  with  the  thrust  of  prior  de- 
cisions of  this  Court  and  was  Inconsistent 
as  well  with  the  hUtory  and  policies  under- 
lying the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  suggested  that  ordinary  publica- 
tion of  committee  reports  might  well  be 
constitutionally  protected  but  that  this  par- 
ticular Instance  was  not.  This  was  implied 
In  the  Initial  decision  i'  and  stated  beyond 
doubt  in  the  second  opinion  (on  rehearing), 
where  the  Court  of  Appeals  "dr[ew]  a  dis- 
tinction between  normal  and  customary 
republication  of  a  speech  In  Congress  and 
republishing  privately  all  or  part  of  47  vol- 
umes of,  we  must  presently  assume,  lawful- 
ly classifled  documents,  through  the  device 
of  filing  them  as  exhibits  to  the  records  of 
a  subcommittee  to  which  they  have  no  con- 
celi'able  concern"  (App.  2C). 

The  clarifying  language  In  the  opinion  on 
rehearing  indicates  clearly  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  has  thus  taken  upon  itself  the  power 
of  determining  whether  or  not  a  procediue 
followed  by  a  Senator  In  the  performance  of 
his  legislative  functions  is  sufficiently  "regu- 
lar" so  as  not  to  divest  his  protection  under 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause.  In  so  doing  the 
Court  of  Appeals  has  departed  drastically 
from   settled   principles.   Even   the   District 
Court  recognized  in  its  Opinion  that  "It)he 
courts  have  no  right  to  dictate  .  . .  the  proce- 
dures for  Congress  to  follow  in  performing 
Its  functions  .  .  .",  and  that  "[J Judging  the 
applicability  of  the  legislative  privilege  In  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  legislator's 
office    should    be    done    'without    inquiring 
whether  the  exercise  was  regular  according  to 
the   rules   of   the   House,   or   irregular   and 
against   their  rules,'  "  332  F.   Supp.  at  936. 
How  a  House  of  Congress  Internally  allocates 
its  functions  and  prescribes  and  enforces  its 
procedures  is  a  political  question  which  Is  be- 
yond the  cognizance  of  the  courts."  The  Ju- 
diciary has  no  more  authority  to  tell  a  Sen- 
ator what  Is  germane  to  the  subcommittee 
which  he  chairs  than  to  adjudicate  the  cur- 
rent Jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Armed  Services  Committees. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  "private"  publication  which 
may  defeat  the  privilege.  Technological  de- 
velopments  in  printing  have  so  persuaded 
Congressmen  and  other  public  officials  to  uti- 
lize private  facilities  to  disseminate  report 
and  records  in  order  to  obtain  the  cheapest 
and  most  widespread  distribution  that  it  is 
now  a  dominant  mode  of  publication.  This 
Court  may  take  Judicial  notice  of  the  fact 
that,  for  example,  every  important  commis- 
sion report  over  the  last  decade  has  been 
printed  privately."  as  have  transcripts  of  sig- 
nificant Congressional  committee  hearings." 
And  even  before  this  development  became 
so  pronounced,  the  Public  Printer,  who  Is 
after  all  distinguished  only  by  being  subsi- 
dized by  the  taxpayer,  has  not  had  a  status 
at  all  different,   under  either  American  or 
English  Law,  from  private  printers  who  pub- 
lish legislative  proceedings." 

By  making  the  appllcabiuty  of  the  privi- 
lege for  publication  turn  upon  Judgments  of 
"germaneness"  and  "regularity,"  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  hardly  provided  a  limiting 
principle.  It  has,  to  the  contrary,  supplied 
yet  more  imcertalnty,  for  the  prtvUege  is  "of 
little  value,"  if  Congressmen  must  depend 
upon  the  way  of  a  court  or  Jury  later  specu- 
lates upon  such  amorphous  conc^ts.  See 
Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra  at  377. 
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Finally,  the  consequences  of  the  decision 
of  the  Cotirt  of  Appeals  are  not  ameliorated 
by  the  fact  that  Senator  Gravel  and  his  aides 
will  not  personally  be  questioned  before  the 
Grand  Jury.  In  allowing  the  interrogation  of 
"third  parties"  into  the  legislative  activities 
of  a  Congressman,  so  long  as  his  "motives" 
are  not  attacked,  the  Court  of  Appeals  mis- 
apprehended the  holding  of  United  States  v. 
Johnson,  supra  at  173-76,  where  this  Court 
barred  inquiry  of  anyone  not  only  into  mo- 
tives but  also  into  how  the  Bp>eech  was  pre- 
pared and  into  its  precise  Ingredients.  The 
rationale  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  affcMxIs 
little.  If  any,  protection  to  Congressmen,  for 
In  the  course  of  their  legislative  actlviUes 
they  of  necessity  deal  with  innumerable  peo- 
ple," and  questioning  of  them  before  the 
Grand  Jury  may  accomplish  by  indirection 
precisely  what  the  Court  of  Appeals  i«cog- 
nlzed  could  not  be  done  directly — the  inten- 
sive breach  of  the  sanctity  of  the  legislative 
process.  The  Executive,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Grand  Jury  may,  under  this  decision, 
investigate  how  a  Congressman  wrote  a 
speech,  what  materials  were  in  his  posses- 
sion, his  conversations  prior  to  voting  or 
speaking  out  on  controversial  Issues,  how  he 
prepared  for  a  hearing,  and  how  he  made  his 
speeches,  reports  and  hearings  available  to 
his  constituents — so  long  as  the  Interrogators 
disclaim  any  Intent  to  attack  his  motives. 
Aside  from  the  clear  violation  of  separation 
of  powers  thus  effectuated,  the  intimidating 
potential  of  this  approach  and  Its  possible 
effects  on  Congressional  deliberations  are 
awesome. 

And  surely  there  is  nothing  unique  about 
the  Grand  Jury  which  Justifies  such  a  hold- 
ing. Other  investigative  bodies,  of  at  least 
equal  stature  and  Importance,  have  not  been 
permitted  to  proceed  unchecked  when  their 
investigations  were  perceived  to  have  a  simi- 
lar Impact  upon  First  Amendment  freedoms. 
See.  e.g..  DeGregory  v.  Attorney  General  of 
New  Hampshire.  383  U.S.  825  (1966),  and 
cases  cited  therein  at  829.  There  U  no  rea- 
son why  the  Grand  Jury,  which  Is  subject 
to  the  supervisory  powers  of  the  Federal 
Courts,  should  not  be  governed  by  like  re- 
strictions when  It  Intrudes  Into  an  area  of 
prime  constitutional  Importance. 

CONCLUSION 

Only  six  yeara  ago,  in  but  the  third  case 
dealing  with  the  Speech  or  Debate  Claxise 
decided  by  this  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
observed  that  "Il]n  part  because  the  tradi- 
tion of  legislative  prlvUeges  Is  so  well  estab- 
lished In  our  policy,  there  Is  very  little  Judi- 
cial Ulumlnatlon  of  this  clause."  United 
States  V.  Johnson,  supra  at  179.  Since  then 
the  Court  has  been  obliged  to  take  review 
three  more  times."  An  important  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  adopted  at  the  Conven- 
tion without  debate  and  viewed  as  axiomatic 
for  most  of  our  history,  is  now  the  center  of 
controversy  and  doubt.  This  Is  an  appropriate 
case  for  this  Court,  as  the  ultimate  Inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution,  to  enunciate  de- 
finitively the  extent  of  the  Congressional 
privilege. 

Petitioner  respectfully  prays  that  a  writ 
of  certiorari  Issue  to  review  the  Judgment 
wid  opinions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Circuit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  J.  Rclnstein,  Temple  University  Law 
School,  1716  N.  Broad  Street.  PhlladelphU 
Penna.  19122.  *^ 

Charles  L.  Flshman,  633  Bast  Oapltol  street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

^rvey  A.  SUverglate,  66A  AUantlc  Avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02110.  Attorneys  for 
Petitioner 

Of  Counsel:  Alan  M.  Derehowltz.  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  Norman  s.  Zalklnd, 
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Rober  C.  Park,  Zalklnd  &  SUverglate,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

APPENDIX    A 

[In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit— No.  71-1331  and  1332) 
United   States   of   America    v.    John   Doe 
Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator,  Inter- 

venor.  Appelant. 

[No.  71-1335) 

United  States  of  America,  Appellant,  v. 
JobnDoe. 

Appeals  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

Befor«  Aldrlch,  Chief  Judge,  McEntee  and 
Coffin,  Circuit  Judges. 

David  R.  Nissen.  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney,  with  whom  James  N.  Gabriel. 
United  States  Attorney,  and  Warren  P.  Reese, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  were  on 
brief,  for  the  United  States. 

Robert  Reinstein  and  Herbert  O.  Reid,  Sr. 
with  whom  Charles  L.  Fishman  was  on  brief, 
for  Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator. 

Dons  Peterson.  Peter  Weiss,  James  Rief. 
and  Morton  Slaris  on  brief,  for  Leonard  Rod- 
berg,  Amicus  Curlne  In  case  No.  71-1335. 

January  7, 1972. 

Aldrlch,  Chief  Judge.  These  cross  appeals 
raise  Important  questions  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  privilege  afforded  by  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate clause  of  the  Constitution.  This  clause, 
the  separate  and  concluding  pert  of  Article 
I,  Section  6,  Clause  1,  provides  that  ".  .  .  for 
any  Speech  or  Debate  In  either  House,  they 
[Senators  and  Representatives]  shall  not  be 
questioned  In  any  other  Place."  The  Issues 
arise  in  the  context  of  a  motion  to  limit  the 
testimony  that  can  be  presented  to  a  federal 
grand  jury.  The  facts  are  these. 

A  copy  of  classified  Defense  Department 
documents,  now  widely  known  as  the  Penta- 
gon Papers,  containing  hitherto  unpublished 
facts  concerning  the  background  and  con- 
duct of  the  Vietnam  War,  found  itself,  un- 
authorlzedly,  In  the  hands  of  Senator  Gravd, 
the  Junior  senator  from  Alaska.  The  Sena- 
tor was  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  He 
called  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee,  read 
to  It  a  siunmary  of  the  high  points,  and  then 
Introduced  the  entire  Papers,  allegedly  some 
47  volumes  and  said  to  contain  seven  million 
words,  as  an  exhibit.  Thereaftor,  he  allegedly 
supplied  a  copy  of  the  Papers  to  the  Beacon 
Press,  a  Boston  publishing  house,  owned  by 
the  Unitarlan-Universallst  Society,  for  pub- 
lication. 

These  matters  and  the  events  preceding 
them  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  grand 
Jury  In  the  Massachusetts  District.  The  court 
found,  "The  crimes  being  investigated  by  the 
grand  Jury  Include  the  retention  of  public 
property  or  records  with  Intent  to  convert 
(18  VS.C.  8  641),  the  gathering  and  trans- 
mitting of  natlonca  defense  Information  (18 
U.8.C.  S  793),  the  concealment  or  removal  of 
public  records  or  docimients  (18  U.8.C. 
{  2071 ) ,  and  conspiracy  to  commit  such  of- 
fenses and  to  defraud  the  United  States  (18 
U.S.C.  I  371)."  (Strictly,  the  court  misused 
the  word  "pubUc") 

Among  other  summoned  witnesses  wer« 
Leonard  S.  Rodberg,  a  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  Gravel,  and  Howard  Webber,  director 
of  M.I.T.  Press.  Rodberg  objected  to  testify- 
ing, on  the  ground  of  Invasion  of  his  First 
Amendment  rights  of  freedom  of  association 
and  freedom  of  the  press,  and  In  addition,  on 
the  ground  that  as  a  legislative  assistant  to 
the  Senator,  he  Is  protected  by  the  Speech  or 
Debate  clause.  The  Senator  himself  has  not 
been  called,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  stated  that  It  has  no  intention  of  calling 
him.  The  court,  however,  permitted  the  Sen- 
ator to  Intervene  In  the  proceedings  for  the 
purpose  of  arguing  that  his  own  privilege 
under  the  Speech  or  Debate  clause  requires 
that  the  subpoenas  issued  to  Rodbeig  and 
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Webber  be  quashed,  and  that  a  protective 
order  be  Issued  suppressing  certain  other 
testimony.  The  resulting  order  the  Senator, 
as  the  present  appellant,  finds  too  limited, 
and  the  government,  as  cross-appellant,  too 
broad. 

Jurisdiction 

The  government,  correctly,  points  out  that 
If  the  subpoena  that  was  sought  to  be 
quashed  was  directed  to  intervener,  there 
could  be  no  appeal  from  the  refusal  to  quash 
unless  he  took  the  further  step  of  refusing 
to  comply,  and  was  adjudicated  In  contempt. 
Cobbledick  v.  United  States,  1940,  309  U.S. 
323;  United  States  v.  Ryan,  1971,  402  U.S.  530. 
Here,  however,  the  subpoena  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  Intervenor.  but  to  third  parties, 
who  could  not  be  counted  on  to  risk  con- 
tempt in  order  to  protect  Intervener's  consti- 
tutional rights.  See  United  States  v.  Ryan, 
ante,  at  533.  Hence  he  was  "powerless  to  avert 
the  mischief  of  the  order"  unless  permitted 
to  appeal  It.  Perlman  v.  United  States,  1918, 
247  U.S.  7,  13.  The  government's  effort  to  take 
the  case  outside  the  Perlman  exception,  by 
arguing  that  Intervenor  will  not  suffer  Ir- 
reparable Injiu^  If  the  grand  Jury  hears  the 
evidence,  assumes  the  correctness  of  Its 
claims  that  no  Injury  Is  cognizable  unless 
and  until  Intervenor  Is  Indicted.  Perlman, 
however.  Illustrates  that,  to  the  contrary,  a 
court.  In  determining  whether  an  Intervenor 
will  suffer  Irreparable  Injury  unless  allowed 
to  appeal,  should  assume  his  claim  to  be  cor- 
rect. We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  order  deny- 
ing Intervener's  motion  Is  appealable. 
Tfie  issues 

The  court's  order,  so  far  as  presently  mate- 
rial, provided  as  follows: 

"(1)  No  witness  before  the  grand  Jury  cur- 
rently Investigating  the  release  of  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  may  be  questioned  about  Sena- 
tor Mike  Gravel's  conduct  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  on  June  29,  1971  nor  about  things 
done  by  the  Senator  In  preparation  for  and 
Intimately  related  to  said  meeting. 

"(2)  Dr.  Leonard  S.  Rodberg  may  not  be 
questioned  about  his  own  actions  on  June 
29, 1971  after  having  been  engaged  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Senator  Gravel's  personal  staff  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  taken  at  the  Senator's 
direction  either  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  PubUc  Buildings  and  Grounds 
or  In  preparation  for  and  Intimately  related 
to  said  meeting. 

This  order  was  preceded  by  a  comprehen- 
sive recitation  of  facts,  some  of  which  we  do 
not  repeat,  and  discussion  of  the  legal  prin- 
ciples. United  States  v.  John  Doe,  In  re  Rod- 
berg, D.  C.  Mass.,  1971,  332  F.  Supp.  930.  By 
a  subsequent  order  the  court  refused  further 
relief,  except  for  a  brief  temporary  stay 
which  we  extended. 

The  response  of  both  parties  U  extreme. 
Intervener's  brief  suggeste  that  the  entire 
inquiry  is  Improper. 

"There  probably  Is  no  clearer  case  of  the 
prostitution  of  the  grand  Jury  process  than 
Is  daily  evidenced  [here)  ....  This  Court 
is  thus  presented  by  the  government  with  a 
flagrant  misuse  of  the  subpoena  power  of 
the  grand  Jury  ...  [by  the  executive).  ThU 
represents  a  fundamental  perversion  of  the 

function  of  the  grand  Jury " 

The  government  does  not  make  the  rejoinder 
that  Intervener's  own  action  In  disclosing 
documents  which  were.  In  his  own  words. 
"crlUcal  of  Executive  conduct  in  foreign  af- 
fairs," had  no  conceivable  relevance  to  the 
functions  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds;  a  matter  which 
would  seem  seU-evIdent."  WhUe  recognizing 
that  that  claim  would  be  (at  least  largely, 
see  post)  irrelevent,  it  does  take  the  extreme 
position  that  whUe  legislators  may  not  be 
questioned  "for"  their  speech  or  debate.  In 
the  sense  of  being  held  accountable,  they  may 
be  freely  questioned  "at)out"  them. 
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"Speech  or  Debate" — The  scope  of  the 
privilege 
The  areas  In  which  Intervenor  objects  to 
questioning  are  three — speech  or  debate  It- 
self, or  publication;  preparation,  or  pre-pub- 
lication, and,  finally,  republication.  We  will 
consider  them  In  that  order. 

(a)  Publication 

For  what  he  says  or  does  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  or  before  the  subcommittee,  In- 
tervenor Is  concededly  protected  by  an  abso- 
lute privilege  from  all  criminal  and  civil  lia- 
bility. See  United  States  v.  Johnson,  1066,  383 
VS.  169;  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  1951,  341  U.S. 
367.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  this  protection 
extends  to  any  written  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee proceedings  addressed  to  Congress,  in- 
cluding material  unspoken  at  the  hearing 
but  Inserted  directly  Into  the  record.  See 
Kilbourne  v.  Thompson,  1880,  103  U.S.  168, 
204;  McGovern  v.  Martz,  DD.C,  1960,  182  F. 
Supp.  343,  347.  The  privilege  protects  against 
a  claim  of  Irrelevancy,  see  Cochran  v.  Cou- 
zens,  D.C.  dr.,  1930,  42  F.  2d  783,  784,  as  well 
as  of  falsity  and  malice.  The  government 
would  argue  that  Intervenor  could  be  ques- 
tioned "about"  his  conduct  for  this  very 
reason,  drawing  the  analogy  that  one  who  Is 
Immune  from  prosecution  cannot  claim  the 
protection  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

In  our  view  this  misconceives  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  clause, 
which  Is  not  principally  to  protect  the  person 
and  pocketbook  of  legislators,  but,  rather.  Is 
to  ensure  freedom  of  debate.  United  States  v. 
Johnson,  ante,  at  180-82.  Intimidation  of  a 
legislator,  harassment,  embarrassment  with 
the  electorate,  all  may  be  achieved  short  of 
obtaining  a  criminal  or  civil  judgment.  Cf. 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  4  Clr.,  1964,  337  F. 
2d  180,  191,  atf-d,  383  U.S.  169.  Since  these 
consequences  can  flow  from  mere  Inquiry, 
the  possibility  of  Judicial  inquiry  could  it- 
self serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  speak- 
ing out  against  executive  policy.  Id.  Further, 
although  it  seems  to  us  relatively  less  im- 
portant, the  time  required  to  respond  to  such 
an  inquiry  would  be  inconsistent  with  an- 
other purpose  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  clause, 
which  is  "to  insure  that  legislators  are  not 
distracted  from  or  hindered  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  legislative  tasks."  Powell  v. 
McCormack.  1969,  395  U.S.  486.  504;  see 
Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  ante,  at  337.  We  can- 
not accept  the  government's  distinction  be- 
tween questioned  "for"  and  questioned 
"about."  ="  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  place  of 
questioning,  whether  It  be  before  the  grand 
Jury  or  before  a  petit  Jury,  determines  its 
palatlblllty.  The  legislator  need  not  answer 
questions  anywhere. 

(b)  Pre-publication 
Turning  to  the  pre-publication  period,  we 
note  that  we  are  concerned  not  with  whether 
a  legislator  may  be  protected  from  prosecu- 
tion for  Illegal  conduct  in  obtaining  Infor- 
mation for  use  in  a  congressional  proceed- 
ing, but  only  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
constitutional  privilege  bars  grand  Jury 
questioning.  Different  considerations  may 
well  apply.  Effective  debate  presupposes  ac- 
cess to  facts.  See  generally  Cella,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Legislative  Privilege  of  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Debate;  Its  Past.  Present  and 
Future  as  a  Bar  to  Criminal  Prosecutions  In 
the  Courts.  2  Suffolk  L.  Rev.  1,  36  (1968). 
Since  the  scope  of  the  privilege  should  be  as 
broad  as  is  necessary  to  achieve  its  purpose 
of  assuring  full  and  free  debate,  see  Stock- 
dale  V.  Hansard,  1839.  9  Ad.  &  E.  2.  150,  112 
Eng.  Rep.  1112.  1169.  we  Include  therein  in- 
quiries which  would  restrict  acquisition  of 
information.  It  seems  manifest  that  allowing 
a  grand  Jury  to  question  a  senator  about  his 
sources  would  chill  both  the  vigor  with 
which  legislators  seek  facts,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  potential  sources  to  supply  them.  Cf. 
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CaULwell  V.  United  States.  9  Clr.,  1970,  434 
F.  2d  1081,  cert,  granted  402  U.S.  942.  What- 
ever the  accommodation  that  must  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  public  Interest  In  pros- 
ecuting crime,  cf.  Dombrowski  v.  Eastland, 
1967,  387  U.S.  82,  we  cannot  accept  that  it  is 
to  be  drawn  in  favor  of  permitting  direct  In- 
quiry of  a  legislator."  To  what  other  persons 
this  protection  may  extend  we  will  consider 
later.  All  government  action  cannot  be 
frozen  In  the  name  of  chilling  speech.  Cf. 
United  States  v.  O'Brien,  1968,  391  U.S.  367. 

(c)   Republication 

Intervenor  In  his  appeal  contends  that  the 
clause  comprehends  not  only  the  delivery  of 
a  congressional  speech  and  conduct  anteced- 
ent thereto,  but  also  conduct  subsequent  to 
the  speech  aimed  at  its  wider  dissemination, 
Including  private  republication.  Apart  from 
republication  such  as  In  the  news  media  or 
the  Congressional  Record,  which  is  the  nat- 
ural consequences  of  a  speech  and  is  neces- 
sarily protected,  see  McGovem  v.  Martz,  ante, 
at  347,  no  American  court  appears  to  have 
decided  this  question."  But  cf.  id.;  Long  v. 
Ansell,  D.C.  Clr.,  1934,  69  F.2d  386,  389, 
aff'd  293  U.S.  76.  In  urging  us  to  resolve  it 
In  his  favor,  intervenor  acknowledges  that  it 
will  not  affect  his  freedom  to  speak,  since 
the  si>eech  has  already  been  made,  but  ar- 
gues that  republication  Is  essential  to  the 
"due  functioning  of  the  legislative  process," 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  ante,  383  U.S.  at 
172,  and  is  "generally  done  '  by  members  of 
Congress."  Kilbourne  v.  Thompson,  ante,  at 
204.  See  also  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  ante,  at 
150, 1169.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  term  "leg- 
islative process"  Is  no  more  self-defining  than 
"Speech  or  Debate."  The  language  and  his- 
tory of  the  Speech  or  Debate  clause  is  a 
surer  guide  to  the  scope  of  the  privilege  than 
catch-phrases,  and  we  find  in  both  a  focus 
upon  matters  occurring  in  the  course  of  de- 
liberation. This  had  been  the  English  concept 
upon  which  our  privilege  had  been  pat- 
terned." Two  English  cases,  decided  shortly 
after  the  enactment  of  the  American  consti- 
tution, held  that  the  parliamentary  privilege 
did  not  immunize  members  from  civil  liabil- 
ity for  libels  contained  in  privately  published 
reproductions  of  their  parliamentary 
speeches.  Rex  v.  Creevey,  1813,  1  Maule  & 
Selwyn  273;  Rex  v.  Lord  Abington,  1795,  1 
Esp.  N.P.  Cases  228.  See  generally  T.  E.  May, 
Treaties  on  the  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings 
and  Usage  of  Parliament  48-66  (16th  ed.  E. 
Pellowes  &  T.  G  .  B.  Cocks  1957) ;  C.  F.  Wlttke, 
The  History  of  English  Parliamentary  Privi- 
lege 23-^2  (1921).  Our  courts  have  expanded 
the  privilege  beyond  the  act  of  debating 
within  Congress  a  proposal  before  it  only 
when  necessary  to  prevent  Indirect  impair- 
ment of  such  deliberations.  See  Kilbourne  v. 
Thompson,  ante:  Coffln  v.  Coffin,  1808,  4 
Tyng  (Mass.)  1. 

We  do  not  find  private  republication  within 
that  category.  The  fact  that  it  may  be  cus- 
tomtully  done  by  members  of  Congress  is  not 
the  answer.""  Only  those  acts  by  which  a 
congressman  ordinary  expresses  to  the  House 
his  views  on  matters  before  it  come  within 
the  Supreme  Court's  extension  of  the  privi- 
lege to  "things  generally  done  ...  in  rela- 
tion to  the  business  before  [Congress]."  Kil- 
bourne V.  Thompson,  ante,  at  204.  (Emphasis 
supplied) 

Intervener's  argument  that  communicat- 
ing with  the  electorate  is  essential  to  effec- 
tive deliberation  because  It  elicits  responses 
to  guide  Its  legislative  decisions  and  because 
it  helps  to  put  pressure  upon  other  legisla- 
tors (n.  6,  ante,  H  4)  proves  too  much.  If  ac- 
cepted, it  would  bring  within  the  privilege 
not  only  republished  congressional  speech, 
but  speeches  delivered  anywhere.  But  even 
restricted  to  repeating  what  has  once  been 
said  in  a  legislative  context,  the  consequences 
of  an  unlimited  absolute  privilege  would  be 
staggering.  We  do  not  believe  intervenor  has 
struck  such  gold  in  a  field  previously  thought 
to  be  barren.*'  The  fact  that  some  repetition 
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may  be  Inevitable  does  not  means  that  there 
should  be  immunity  to  add  to  it.  Cf.  Murray 
V.  Brancato,  1943,  290  N.Y.  52  (no  privilege 
for  Judge  to  circulate  privately  a  calumni- 
OTIS  opinion);  see  Annot.,  146  ALR  913.  We 
will  not  hold  that  there  is  a  constitutional 
privilege  to  print  privately  what,  we  must 
assume  for  present  purposes,  were  classified 
documents  simply  because  intervenor  had 
first  disclosed  them  to  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee whose  function  was  totally  unrelated 
thereto." 

The  fact  that  republication  Is  not  within 
the  constitutional  privilege  does  not  exclude 
consideration  of  other  protection.  "K)  the  ex- 
tent that  a  congressman  has  responsibility  to 
Inform  his  constituents,  his  jjerformance  of 
that  responsibility  may  be  protected  from 
liability  by  a  common  law  privilege,  as  is  an 
executive  official's.  A  news  release  about  the 
speech  may  well  be  as  protected  as  the  speech 
Itself.  Cf.  Barr  v.  Mateo,  1959,  360  U.S.  564 
(absolute  Immunity  given  executive  officer 
for  Ubel  contained  In  news  release).  How 
far  this  immunity  should  go  will  depend 
upon  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  An 
even  more  difficult  question  is  whether  the 
measvu-e  of  the  grand  Jury's  right  to  make 
personal  inquiry  of  the  legislator  follows  the 
immunity.  Arguably,  it  may  go  further,  or 
not  so  far.  Because  we  do  not  consider  this 
a  matter  of  present  substantial  importance, 
and  partly  because  the  coiirt  Is  not  In  total 
agreement,  we  presently  resolve  it,  without 
binding  ourselves  for  future  purposes,  if  the 
matter  is  more  sharply  put,  that  he  may  not 
be  questioned  at  all  as  to  republication." 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  by  this  that  we 
are  ruling,  even  tentatively,  on  the  limits  of 
criminal  liability. 

Witnesses  precluded 

It  may  be  wondered  why,  since  under  Cob- 
bledick  v.  United  States,  ante,  untu  he  has 
been  held  in  conteippt  we  apparently  have 
no  Jurisdiction  to  advise  Intervenor  as  to 
the  measure  of  his  Immunity  from  testifying, 
we  have  nevertheless  been  answering  that 
question.  The  reason  is  that  such  answer 
is  a  necessary  condition  to  passing  upon  the 
immunity  of  others,  such  as  Rodberg,  who 
intervenor  claims  in  this  appeal  to  come 
under  his  legislative  protection.  We  now  turn 
to  this. 

Legislative  Aides 

It  Is  not  only  accepted  practice,  but,  we 
would  think  indispensable,  for  a  legislator 
to  have  personal  aides  in  whom  he  reposes 
total  confidence.  This  relationship  could  not 
exist  unless,  during  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment, the  aide  and  the  legislator  were 
treated  as  one.  To  the  extent,  if  any,  that 
there  might  be  exceptions,  again,  for  present 
purposes,  we  do  not  inquire.  We  note,  how- 
ever, that  this  synomymity  is  founded  upon 
the  relationship,  not  on  the  fact  of  employ- 
ment. Rodberg,  for  example,  is  not  protected 
from  inquiry  as  to  events  unconnected  with 
Intervenor  at  the  time  of  occurrence.  We 
reject  Intervenor's  contention  that  the  fact 
of  hiring  Insulated  him  from  all  inquiry  as 
to  prior  events  related  to  the  Papers,  but 
not  to  intervenor.  See  Heine  v.  Ratis,  4  Clr., 
1968, 399  P.  2d  785,  190-91. 

(b)  Third  Parties 

United  States  v.  Johnson,  ante,  holds  that 
any  person  who  dealt  with  a  legUlator  with 
resj)ect  to  speech  or  debate  can  not  be  In- 
quired of  if  the  object  Is  to  attack  the  legis- 
lator's motives  in  speaking.  Specifically,  It 
could  not  be  shown  that  the  defendant's 
speech  was  written  by  a  constituent,  or  that 
the  defendant  was  paid  to  deliver  it.  The 
Court  did  not  suggest  that  a  legislator  was 
free  in  all  respects  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. But  see  id.,  at  185.  Indeed,  were  it  to 
be  thought  so,  one  need  only  turn  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  Clause,  which  regu- 
lates, procedurally,  criminal  trials.  With  re- 
spect to  third  persons,  provided  that  the 
principles  of  Johnson  are  obsen'ed,  we  can 
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see  no  reason  for  them  to  be  free  of  inquiry 
as  to  their  own  conduct  regarding  the  Penta- 
gon Papers.  Including  their  dealing  with  in- 
tervenor or  his  aides.  We  have  already  spoken 
as  to  Rodberg,  pre-employment.  At  the  other 
end,  so  far  as  intervenor's  privilege  4s  con- 
cerned, we  hold  that  no  immunity  was  con- 
ferred upon  Beacon  Press  simply  because,  if 
he  did,  Intervenor  delivered  the  Papers  to  It 
for  private  publication.  Indeed,  we  would 
hold.  If  his  appeal  can  be  thought  to  raise 
that  question,™  that  whatever  Beacon  Press 
did  is  freely  Inqulrable  even  to  the  extent, 
if  any  (it  has  not  presently  been  suggested) , 
that  it  may  have  made  payments  to  Inter- 
vener or  others  in  connection  with  the  Pa- 
pers subsequent  to  their  introduction  Into 
the  subcommittee  records.  Payment  for  de- 
livering a  copy,  by  a  post-speech  agreement, 
is  not  comparable  to  a  payment  for  initially 
delivering  the  speech.  Similarly,  the  district 
court's  refusal  to  Include  Webbrr  In  Its  order 
was  correct. 

Procedure 

Intervenor  has  presented  us  with  a  request 
covering  the  type  of  witnesses  he  believes 
should  be  excluded  altogether,  and  an  elab- 
orate procedure  for  the  court  to  employ 
as  to  testimony  the  government  proposes  to 
Introduce  through  other  witnesses.  Much 
of  this  request  goes  by  the  board  with  our 
rejection  of  some  of  his  basic  premises.  As 
to  the  rest  we  find  such  procedure  unneces- 
sarily cumbersome,  and  suggest  a  simpler 
solution.  Intervenor  may  supply  a  list  of  his 
personal  aides,  and  the  dates  of  their  em- 
ployment. Upon  the  court's  being  satisfied 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  list  It  shall  order 
that  no  questions  be  asked  of  any  of  them 
relating  to  the  Pentagon  Papers  or  to  Inter- 
vener's legislative  activities  during  the  pe- 
riod of  their  employment.  It  shall  further 
order  that  no  questions  be  asked  of  any  other 
witness  as  to  communications  with  Inter- 
vener regarding  legislative  activities.  In- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  Information,  or 
with  his  aides  during  such  periods,  directed 
to  intervenor's  motives  or  purpose  in  Intro- 
ducing the  Papers  Into  the  subcommittee 
records.  We  believe  the  contempt  power  of 
the  court  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
enforcement  without  the  need  of  adopting 
Intervenor's  extraordinary  request  that 
every  question  be  submitted  to  him  for  ap- 
proval before  it  Is  asked. 

Except  to  the  extent  that  It  is  modified 
herein  the  order  of  the .  district  court  Is 
affirmed.  Even  though  Intervenor  has  essen- 
tially lost  his  appeal,  we  do  not  believe  this 
an  appropriate  case  in  which  to  award  costs. 

APPENDIX    B 

(In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit,  Nos,  71-1331  and  71- 
1332.) 

United  States  of  America,  t>.  John  Doe, 
Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator,  Inter- 
venor, Appellant. 

Judgment  Entered :  January  7,  1972. 

These  causes  came  on  to  be  heard  on  ap- 
peals from  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  and  were 
argued  by  cotinsel. 

Upon  consideration  whereof.  It  Is  now  here 
ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  as  follows: 
The  orders  of  the  District  Court  of  October 
28,  1971,  are  affirmed,  except  that  the  Pro- 
tective Order  of  that  date  Is  modified  to  read 
as  follows: 

(1)  No  witness  before  the  grand  Jury  ciu-- 
rently  investigating  the  release  of  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  may  be  questioned  about  Senator 
Mike  Gravel's  conduct  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  on  June  29,  1971,  nor,  if  the  ques- 
tions are  directed  to  the  motives  or  purposes 
behind  the  Senator's  conduct  at  that  meet- 
ing, about  any  commimlcatlons  with  him  or 
with  his  aides  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
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Senator  or  his  aides  during  the  period  of 
their  employment,  in  preparation  for  and 
related  to  said  meeting. 

(2)  Dr.  Leonard  S.  Rodberg  may  not  be 
questioned  about  his  own  actions  while  be- 
ing interviewed  for,  w  after  having  been 
engaged  as  a  member  of  Senator  Gravel's 
personal  staff  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
in  the  course  of  his  employment. 

No  costs  on  these  appeals. 

The  court  does  not  propose  to  stay  man- 
date beyond  the  statutory  period  except  up- 
on motion,  which  must  be  shortly  made, 
showing  substantial  cause. 

By  the  Court: 

Dana  H.  Gallup, 

Clerk. 
appendix  c 

(United  States  Coiut  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Circuit,  No.  71-1331  and  71-1332.) 

United  States  of  America,  v.  Mike  Gravel, 
United  States  Senator,  Intervenor,  Appellant. 

Appeals  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

Before  Aldrlch,  Chief  Judge. 

McEntee  and  Coffin,  Circuit  Judges. 

On  Petition  for  Rehearing,  etc.  January  18, 
1972. 

Robert  J.  Reinstein  and  Charles  L.  Fish- 
man  for  appellant. 

David  R.  Nissen,  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney,  for  ai^>ellees. 

Aldrlch,  Chief  Judge.  Intervenor  has  filed 
a  petition  for  "reconsideration."  The  word  is 
accurately  used;  intervenor  is  arguing  the 
same  points  he  made  before.  His  proffered 
excuse  is  that  the  "expedited  schedule  .  .  . 
severely  constricted  .  .  .  research."  If  this  was 
so,  it  is  the  first  we  have  heard  of  it.  No  pre- 
argument  protest  of  lack  of  time  was  raised; 
no  protest  was  made  at  the  argument;  no 
request  was  made  for  permission  to  file  a 
further  brief,  either  then,  or  during  the  eight 
weeks  we  had  the  matter  under  advisement. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  petitioner 
sought  Intervention  in  August  1971.  We 
would  have  thought  he  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  do  his  research.  F.R.A.P.  40  was  net 
promulgated  as  a  crutch  for  dilatory  counsel. 
Cross  Baking  Co.  v.  NLRB,  1  Clr.,  12/30/71, — 
F.2d — ,  nor,  in  the  absence  of  a  demonstrable 
mistake,  to  permit  reargument  of  the  same 
matters. 

We  pass  this,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  case.  More  difficult  to  overlook  is  the  fact 
that,  with  our  views  and  reasoning  now  fully 
before  him,  Intervenor,  in  rearguing  the  re- 
publication issue,  fails  to  address  himself  to 
our  specific  "attempts  to  reconcile  funda- 
mentally antagonistic  social  policies"  {Barr 
v.  Mateo,  1959,  360  U.S.  564,  576).  Further 
generalities  about  "legislative  activity  in  the 
classic  and  historic  sense"  do  not  indicate  to 
us  why  we  are  wrong  in  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion between  normal  and  customary  repub- 
lication of  a  speech  in  Congress  and  repub- 
lishing privately  all  or  part  of  47  volumes  of, 
we  must  presently  assume,  lawfully  classified 
documents,  through  the  device  of  filing  them 
as  exhibits  to  the  records  of  a  subcommittee 
to  which  they  have  no  conceivable  concern. 
In  repeating  the  familiar  arguments  why  he 
should  be  absolutely  protected  with  respect 
to  introducing  the  exhibits  before  the  sub- 
conunittee — a  matter  no  one  questions — and 
talking  broadly  about  his  duty  to  inform  the 
public,  intervenor  does  not  answer  our  analy- 
sis of  what  should  be  the  subsequent  limits 
of  protection. 

The  petition  for  reconsideration  is  denied. 

Alternatively,  petitioner  seeks  clarification 
of  our  order.  We  do  not,  however,  understand 
how  he  can  think  the  order  permits  inquiry 
of  third  persons  directed  to  his  motives.  We 
see  no  need  of  clarification  here.  His  fur- 
ther Inquiry,  whether  the  questions  could  be 
asked  of  third  parties  about  "preparation  for 
the  hearing  if  that  relates  to  his  motives  for 
holding  It,"  (emphasis  supp.)   perhaps  calls 
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for  comment.  During  oral  argxmient  we  posed 
a  hypothetical,  not  repeated  in  our  opinion, 
but  to  which  Intervenor  now  returns.  Sup- 
pose that  the  President's  private  diary  is 
stolen,  and  thereafter  a  Congressman  intro- 
duces it  into  the  legislative  record.  Petition- 
er's present  brief  suggests  that  since  this 
would  be  an  exercise  of  "the  informing 
function  of  exposing  Executive  behavior,"  the 
only  answer  he  would  have  to  make  would 
be  to  the  "House  and  .  .  .  the  people,"  unless 
he  participated  in  the  theft.  His  point  is  put 
best  in  the  form  that  preparation  Is  part  of 
speech,  and  that  if  Inquiry  may  be  made 
even  as  to  third  partlee  as  to  the  sources,  he 
will  be  inhibited.  Here,  it  seems  to  us,  some 
adjustment  of  competeing  interests  must  be 
made.  We  believe  that  if  a  document  shown 
to  be  Improperly  at  large  is  sought  to  be 
traced,  it  may  be  traced  by  Inquiry  of  third 
parties  even  if  the  effect  may  be  to  lead  to 
a  legislator.  In  United  States  v.  Johnson,  1966, 
383  U.S.  169,  the  prosecution  was  barred  from 
questioning  third  parties  about  their  role  in 
preparing  a  congressional  speech  only  because 
the  questions  were  directed  to  proving  that 
the  speech  itself  was  part  of  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy. This  should  not  mean  that  all  Illegal 
activity  is  insulated  from  Inquiry,  ap>art  from 
prosecution,  simply  because  it  could  be  char- 
acterized as  preparation  for  a  speech.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  document  into  the  subcom- 
mittee records,  like  Thetis'  immersion  of 
Achilles,  cannot  effect  universal  protection. 

Intervenor  has  a  valid  point  with  respect  to 
the  portion  of  the  order  relating  to  Rodberg. 
This  is  clarified  by  inserting  after  the  phi«se 
"his  own  actions"  the  words  "in  the  broadest 
sense,  including  observations  and  communi- 
cations, oral  or  written,  by  or  to  him,  <» 
coming  to  this  attention." 

This  brings  us  to  the  government's  motion 
to  revoke  our  stay,  which  was  granted  brotul- 
ly,  pending  appeal,  to  cover  all  facets  of 
intervenor's  contentions.  With  a  limit  of 
time  on  the  g^nd  Jury  proceedings,  we 
amend  the  sUy  by  substituting  the  order 
called  for  by  o»ir  opinion,  and  contained  In 
the  Judgment,  but  as  presently  clarified  as 
to  Rodberg.  This  amendment  and  substitu- 
tion is,  In  turn,  stayed  until  January  26,  1972, 
to  permit  intervenor,  if  he  sees  fit,  to  apply 
forthwith,  prior  to  Friday  of  this  week,  to  the 
Circuit  Justice. 

APPENDIX    D 

(In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Clrcult^No.  71-1331  and  71-1332) 

United  States  of  America,  v.  John  Doe, 
Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator,  Inter- 
venor, Appellant. 

Before  Aldrlch.  Chief  Judge  McEntee  and 
Coffin,  Circuit  Judges. 

Order  of  court  entered  January  18,  1972. 

Pursuant  to  opinion  of  instant  date,  the 
broad  stay  granted  on  October  29,  1971,  as 
modified,  is  hereby  revoked  and  there  is  sub- 
stituted the  order  contained  In  the  Judgment 
of  January  7,  1972  as  clarified  by  the  ex- 
planatory clause  contained  In  our  opinion 
defining  "actions"  as  "in  the  broadest  sense, 
including  observations  and  communications, 
oral  or  written,  by  or  to  him  or  coming  to  his 
attention." 

The  present  order  of  revocation  and  sub- 
stitution is  stayed  until  January  26,  1972. 

The  motion  for  clarification  is  otherwise 
denied. 

The  motion  for  reconsideration  is  denied. 

By  the  Court. 

Dana  H.  Gallup, 

Clerk. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Due  to  the  expedited  schedules  which 
have  been  set  by  both  the  Court  of  Appeals 
and  by  this  Court,  and  transcription  delays 
by  the  District  Court  reporter,  the  complete 
record  of  proceedings  in  the  District  Court  Is 
not  yet  available  for  certification.  However, 
as  the  District  Court  noted,  the  facts  are  not 
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In  dispute  and  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
legal  submissions  of  all  parties.  332  F.  Supp. 
at  933  n.  3. 

'  The  publication  by  Beacon  Press  has  vari- 
ously been  referred  to  In  the  opinions  and 
papers  below  as  the  "publication"  and  as  the 
"republication."  Inasmuch  as  the  Beacon 
Press  edition  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  Subcommittee  record  was  printed  after 
Its  compilation,  we  use  the  term  publication. 
•There  was  Jurisdiction  over  the  appeal 
under  28  U.S.C.  i  1291.  because  Senator  Gra- 
vel had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  review 
and  consequently  the  denial  by  the  District 
Ck}urt  of  his  motion  to  quash  was,  as  to  him, 
a  final  appealable  order.  Perlman  v.  United 
States,  247  U.S.  7  (1918).  See  United  States 
V.  Ryan,  402  UJ3.  630,  533  (1971).  The  Court 
of  Appeals  therefore  properly  held  that  It  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  appeal  ( App.  3A) .  simi- 
larly, this  Court  has  Jurisdiction 

*  The  Court  of  Appeals,  admitting  that  "the 
court  Is  not  In  total  agreement"  on  this 
point,  nevertheless  "presently"  held  that  the 
Senator  and  his  aides  could  not  personally  be 
questioned  as  to  "republication,"  "without 
binding  ourselves  for  future  purposes."  (App. 
llA).  More  exactly,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
foimd  that  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
privilege  did  not  extend  at  all  to  the  "repub- 
lication," but  that  the  Senator  and  his  aides 
may  be  protected  from  direct  Interrogation 
by  a  common  law  privilege  (App.  lO-llA). 

=  See  Woodrow  Wilson,  Congressional  Gov- 
ernment (1886)  : 

The  argimient  Is  not  only  that  discussed 
and  Interrogated  administration  Is  the  only 
pure  and  efficient  administration,  but,  more 
than  that,  that  the  only  really  self-governing 
people  Is  that  people  which  discusses  and 
Interrogates  Its  administration  .  .  .  (at  303). 
Quite  as  Important  as  legislation  Is  vigilant 
oversight  of  administration;  and  even  more 
Important  than  legislation  is  the  instruction 
and  guidance  In  political  affairs  which  the 
people  might  receive  from  a  body  [Congress] 
which  kept  all  national  concerns  suffused  In 
a  broad  daylight  of  discussion  (at  297). 

Even  If,  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  believes, 
focus  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  Con- 
gress' deliberative  processes — which  we  sub- 
mit Is  too  narrow  a  view — It  Is  clear  that 
the  coUoquy  between  a  congressman  and  the 
electorate  Is  a  prime  determinant  In  Influ- 
encing him  In  his  decisions  on  pending  legis- 
lation. The  Court  of  Appeals  did  not  rebut 
this  argument,  but  rejected  its  consequences 
as  "staggering,"  with  reference  to  speculative 
exam.plea  of  vlrtualy  unimaginable  abuses 
(App.  IDA,  particularly  n.  9).  Identical  "pa- 
rade of  horribles"  arguments  have  been  con- 
sistently rejected  by  this  Court,  even  when 
the  possibility  of  abuse  was  much  less  spec- 
ulative. See,  e.g.  Barr  v.  Matteo,  360  U.S.  684, 
676  (1969). 

*One  of  the  most  notorious  events  crys- 
tallzlng  the  struggle  for  the  Parliamen- 
tary privilege  was  the  vindictive  action  of 
Charles  I  against  Sir  John  Eliot  and  other 
Members  of  Parliament  who  vocally  opposed 
funding  a  needless  and  bloody  war  overseas. 
3  How.  St.  Tr.  294,  332.  See  Tenney  v.  Brand- 
hove,  supra  at  372. 

'  Compare  Woodrow  Wilson,  Congressional 
Government  (1885),  at  303: 

It  Is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what  it 
sees.  It  is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the  voice, 
and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will  of  its 
constituents.  Unless  Congress  have  and  use 
©very  means  of  acquainting  itself  with  the 
acts  and  the  disposition  of  the  administra- 
tive agents  of  the  government,  the  country 
must  be  helpless  to  learn  how  It  Is  being 
served;  and  unless  Congress  both  scrutinize 
these  things  and  sift  them  by  every  form  of 
discussion,  the  country  must  remain  in  em- 
barrassing, crippling  ignorance  of  the  very 
affairs  which  it  is  most  important  that  it 
should  understand  and  direct  (emphasis 
added). 
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•See  n  Works  of  James  Wilson  (Andrews 
ed.  1886)   at  38: 

In  order  to  enable  and  encourage  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  to  discharge  his  public 
trust  with  firmness  and  success,  it  Is  Indis- 
pensably necessary,  that  he  should  enjoy  the 
fullest  liberty  of  speech,  and  that  he  should 
be  protected  from  the  resentment  of  every- 
one, however  powerful,  to  whom  the  exercise 
of  that  liberty  may  occasion  offense. 

This  Court  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  "powerful"  of  whom  Wilson  spoke, 
refers  prlmarUy  to  the  Executive  Branch. 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  supra  at  180-81. 
•  Rex  v.  Abington,  1  Esp.  226,  170  Eng.  Rep! 
337  (1795);  Rex.  v.  Creevey,  1  M.&S.  273,  105 
Eng.  Rep.  102   (1813). 

'"Long  was  not  even  a  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  case;  It  involved  a  claim  of  a  Senator 
that  he  was  Immune  from  service  of  process 
because  of  the  privUege  from  arrest  in  Article 
I,  Section  6.  The  only  reference  to  the  Speech 
or  Debate  prlvUege  was  In  a  brief  final  para- 
graph. On  review,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
refer  to  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause.  293 
U.S.  76  (1934).  In  McGovem.  the  comments 
m  "republication"  were  dicta  because  there 
was  no  publication  except  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

"The  Court  below  distinguished  these 
cases  because  they  Involved  requests  for  In- 
junctive relief  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
defamation,  which  "although  actionable, 
may  not  be  enjoined"  (App.  8A).  Yet  In 
neither  case  is  there  so  much  as  a  hint  that 
this  factual  distinction  entered  Into  the  deci- 
sion. Moreover,  Hentoff  was  not  a  defamation 
case;  the  plaintiffs  sought  relief  on  First 
Amendment  grounds.  The  court  held  that  the 
Speech  or  debate  Clause  deprived  it  If  Jiuis- 
dictlon  to  consider  a  complaint  "seeking  any 
remedy"  against  the  Congressmen  for  pub- 
lication, 318  P.  Supp.  at  1179,  and  the  court 
Indicated  quite  clearly  that  the  only  reason 
it  had  Jurisdiction  to  grant  any  relief  against 
the  Public  Printer  was  because  the  publica- 
tion would  Infringe  the  protected  wirst 
Amendment  rights  of  the  plaintiffs.  Jd.  at 

""We  will  not  hold  that  there  Is  a  con- 
stitutional privilege  to  print  privately  what, 
we  must  assume  for  present  piuposes,  were 
classified  documents  simply  because  Inter- 
vener (Senator  Gravel]  had  first  disclosed 
them  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  whose  func- 
tion  was   totally   unrelated    thereto"    (App. 

"  Of  course,  as  with  other  varlante  of  the 
political  question  doctrine,  when  a  commit- 
tee infringes  upon  an  Individual's  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  courts  may  be  obliged  to 
examine  enabling  legislation  In  order  to 
determine  whether  there  Is  an  overriding  gov- 
ernmental Interest.  E.g.,  Watkins  v.  United 
States.  354  U.S.  178,  206  (1967) .  Here,  no  such 
claims  made  by  the  Government,  and  the 
matter  is  "peculiarly  within  the  realm  of  the 
legislature."  Ibid.  See  also  Yellin  v.  United 
States.  374  U.8.  106.  121-22  (1963),  which 
drew  this  distinction  precisely. 

"See  Violence  in  America.  Historical  <fr 
Comparative  Perspectives  (Graham  and  Gurr 
et  als..  Task  Force  on  Historical  &  Compara- 
tive perspectives.  Report  to  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence)  (New  American  Library  NY 
1969) ;  To  EstablUh  Justice.  To  Insure  Domes^ 
tic  Tranquility  (National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  PrevenUon  of  Violence,  Introd  by 
Roston)  (Bantam  Books,  N.Y.  1970)  ("Elsen- 
hower Commission  Report")  (also  published 
by  Award  Books.  N.Y.  1969);  The  Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society  (President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,  Introd.  by  Silver)  (Avon 
Books,  N.Y.  1968);  Rights  in  Conflict:  The 
Violent  Confrontation  of  Demonstrators  and 
Police  in  the  Parks  A  Streets  of  Chicago  Dur- 
ing the  Week  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
of  1968  (Report  to  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
Introd.  by  Max  Frankel)   (EJ».  Dutton  Sc  Co 
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N.Y.  1968)  ("The  Walker  Report")  (also  pub- 
llshed  by  New  American  Library,  introd  by 
Donovan,  N.Y.  1968) ;  Report  by  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
(Bantam  Books.  N.Y.  1968)  ("The  Kerner 
Commission  Report");  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 
(Introd.  by  Barnes,  Bantam  Books,  N.Y.  1970) 
"  See.  e.g..  Senate  committee  hearings,  re- 
published as  The  Vietnam  Hearings  (copy- 
right and  Introd.  by  J.  W.  Fulbright)  (Ran- 
dom House  (paperback  ed.  Vintage  Books) 
N.Y.  1966).  '• 

"See  Hentoff  v.  Ichord.  318  F.  Supp.  H75 
1180  (DJ).C.  1970);  The  Parliamentary  Pa^ 
pers  Act,  {{ I  and  n  (3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  9  (1840)  )• 
Wason  V.  Walter.  4  Q.B.  73  (1868).  It  should 
be  noted  that  In  this  case.  Beacon  Press  made 
Its  paperback  edition  available  to  the  public 
In  sufficient  quantity  at  a  price  of  »20. 
for  the  set.  while  the  Government  Printing 
Office  made  available  a  limited  printing  of 
a  censored  edition,  with  unnumbered  pages 
(making  the  work  less  useful  as  a  research 
and  reference  tool)  at  a  price  of  $60. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  for  example,  a 
Congressman  being  able  to  perform  the  in- 
forming function  without  the  assistance  of 
"third  party"  printers.  Questioning  Webber 
and  Beacon  Press  officials  about  how  Senator 
Gravel  published  the  Subcommittee  record 
would  disclose  precisely  the  same  Informa- 
tion about  his  legislative  activities  as  If 
be  and  his  aides  were  called. 

"  Dombrowski  v.  Eastland,  supra;  Powell  v. 
McCormack.  supra:  United  States  v.  Brew- 
ster, No.  1026,  Jiurlsdlctlon  postponed  401 
U.S.  935,  No.  70-46  (restored  to  the  calendar 

for  reargument)  U.S. ,  40.  U.S  L.W. 

3361. 

"  Nor  does  the  government  point  out  that 
Intervenor,  although  relying  elsewhere  on  the 
public's  "right  to  know"  (see  n.  6,  post)  ba- 
sically is  seeking  to  block  exposure  of  how 
he  exposed  what,  in  turn,  the  Executive  did 
not  wish  to  have  exposed. 

"•  On  the  other  hand,  while  we  are  discuss- 
ing terminology,  except  Insofar  as  his  hyper- 
bole quoted  ante  nxay  so  suggest,  we  do  not 
believe  Intervenor  contends  that  his  consti- 
tutional protection  against  questioning 
means  that  the  government  cannot  prove  ali- 
unde wrongful  acts  by  others  which,  by  Im- 
plication, may  bring  his  own  conduct  "Into 
question."  There  could  be  no  merit  In  such 
a  claim. 

»In  Hew  York  Times  v.  United  States 
1971.  403  U.S.  713.  the  Court  accommodated 
related  free  speech  interests  In  holding  that 
the  newspaper's  conduct  could  not  be  en- 
joined, although,  as  pointed  out  In  Mr.  Jus- 
tice White's  concurring  opinion.  It  may  have 
been  criminal.  Id.,  at  730-41. 

■  We  put  to  one  side  cases  refusing  an  In- 
junction, as  Involving  different  considera- 
tions. See  Hentoff  vs.  Ichord,  D.C.C.  1970,  381 
F.  Supp.  1176;  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Action  V.  Eastland,  D.D.C.,  1956,  141  P  Supp 
729;  cf.  New  York  Times  v.  United  Stata, 
n.  3  ante.  In  the  more  common  situation.  It 
has  long  been  settled  that  the  publication  of 
defamation,  although  actionable,  may  not  be 
enjoined.  E.g.,  Crosby  v.  Bradstreet  Co  2  Clr 
1963,  312  F.2d  483.  486.  cert,  denied  373  U.S. 
911;  Kidd  v.  Horry,  C.C.  EJ3J>a.,  1886,  28  F. 
773. 

*"The  Framers  presuppo6e[d]  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  communication  between  the 
citizens  and  their  elected  representatives." 

"The  pec^le  must  be  informed  fully  of  the 
workings  of  government." 

"The  heart  of  representative  democracy  Is 
the  communicative  procees  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  agents  In  government." 

"Informing  the  electorate  Is  a  'legislative 
act'  since  It  Is  clearly  'related  to  the  due 
functioning  of  the  legislative  process."  Unit- 
ed States  V.  Johnson,  supra  at  172.  In  fact. 
It  Is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  direct  oom- 
mimloatlon  between  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  the  electorate  Is  an  essential  bedrock  of 
the  legislative  process,  for  it  Insiuw  that  the 
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people  will  Inform  him  and  his  colleagues 
[sic]  of  their  well-considered  views  on  pend- 
ing and  future  legislation — an  indispensable 
prerequisite  for  each  Congressmen  deciding 
how  to  oast  his  own  vote." 

»*"[I]t  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  meant  the 
same  thing  by  the  use  of  language  borrowed 
from  that  source."  Kilbourne  v.  Thompson, 
ante,  at  202. 

'^Cf.  United  States  v.  Johnson,  ante,  at 
172.  There  the  Court  observed  that  an  at- 
tempt to  Infiuence  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  favor  of  a  constituent  was  unprotect- 
ed, yet  assisting  constituents  is  Jvist  as  cus- 
tomary a  function  as  communicating  with 
them.  See  generally  V.  O.  Key,  Politics.  Par- 
ties and  Pressure  Groups  (3d  ed.  1952);  R. 
Davidson,  The  Role  of  the  Congressman  99 
(1969). 

"  Those  with  long  memories  may  recall  the 
frequent,  but  unaccepted,  challenges  to  a 
former  Junior  senator  from  Wisconsin  to  re- 
peat outside  the  walls  of  Congress  the  calum- 
nies he  often  expressed  within  their  protec- 
tion. If  Intervenor  is  correct,  we  would  see  no 
reason  for  distinguishing  between  the  types 
of  legislative  speech  that  could  be  repeated. 

"^Examples  might  be  multiplied.  If  an 
unpublished  manuscript  was  taken  by  parties 
unknown  and  subsequently  was  Introduced 
Into  the  records  of  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee, could  it  be  thought  that  the  common 
law  copyright  was  lost  by  reason  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  clause?  Or,  In  the  case  of 
a  published  work,  that  the  statutory  copy- 
right would  thereby  be  extinguished? 

"In  part  we  do  this  because  we  propose, 
80  far  as  possible,  to  make  a  practicable  de- 
cision that  avoids  unnecessary  or  doubtful 
points  that  might  burden  the  Supreme  Court. 
"We  take  It  that  Intervenor  believes  it 
does.  In  the  light  of  a  contempt  proceeding 
he  Instituted  when  he  erroneously  believed 
the  United  States  Attorney  was  using  a  sub- 
poena to  examine  the  Beacon  Press'  bank 
records  during  the  processing  of  this  appeal. 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

October  Term,  1971— No.  71-1026] 
Brief     in     OpposmoN     to     Government's 

Petition  for  a  Wrft  of  Certiorari 

United   States,   Petitioner,   v.   Mike   Gravel, 

United  States  Senator,  Respondent. 

The  primary  Issue  which  the  Government 
seeks  this  Court  to  review  Is  whether  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  protects  a  Senator 
against  Grand  Jury  interrogation  of  his  aides 
about  his  legislative  activities.  While  conced- 
ing that  the  Senator  himself  cannot  per- 
sonally be  Interrogated  (Govt.  Pet.  10),  the 
Government  urges  nevertheless  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  erred  In  holding  that  an 
Identical  Inquiry  into  his  legislative  conduct, 
pursued  by  the  questioning  of  his  aides,  Is 
similarly  unconstitutional.  While  this  Issue 
Is  obviously  a  significant  one,  the  Coiirt  of 
Appeals'  dUposltlon  of  it  Is  clearly  correct 
and  Is  In  harmony  with  the  views  of  other 
courts;  therefore,  we  respectfully  submit  that 
this  Issue  does  not  warrant  Supreme  Cotut 
review  at  this  time. 

1.  Except  for  the  Instant  case,  the  Govern- 
ment has  consistently  and  successfully  ar- 
gued that  the  Congressional  privilege,  to  be 
viable,  must  be  held  to  extend  to  aides  who 
assist  Congressmen  in  the  performance  of 
tlielr  legislative  duties.  In  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  Doe  V.  McMillan,  No.  71-1027  (decided 
January  20,  1972 ),»  The  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  agreed  with  and  relied  upon  the  First 
Circuit's  holding  that  aides  like  Dr.  Rodberg, 
who  act  within  the  sphere  of  legislative 
activity,  are  within  the  umbrella  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause: 

"In  this  day  of  complex  public  problems, 
where  assignment  of  authority  by  legislators 

'  A  copy  of  this  opinion  has  heretofore  been 
furnUhed  to  the  Court. 
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to  legislative  assistants  Is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity If  Congress  is  to  be  able  to  perform  its 
constitutional  functions.  It  would  indeed  be 
hollow  to  afford  immunity  to  the  Congress- 
men, but  not  to  their  assistants,  for  these 
aides  might  be  hesitant  to  undertake  the 
full  performance  of  their  lawful  duties  if  they 
had  to  face  the  threat  of  possible  lawsuits. 
Such  an  inconsistent  result  would  impossibly 
hinder  congressional  activities,  and  effec- 
tively prevent  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives underlying  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause."  (Slip  Op.,  pp.  17-18) . 

Similarly,  in  two  other  cases  in  the  District 
Courts,  the  Government  has  argued  vigor- 
ously this  same  proposition.  United  States 
Servicemen's  Fund  v.  Eastland,  Civ.  No  1474- 
70  (D.D.C.,  decided  October  21,  1971);  Afc- 
Surely  V.  McClellan,  Civ.  No.  516-69  (D.D.C.). 
In  the  Servicemen's  Fund  case,  the  court 
barred  the  deposition  of  Sourwlne.  counsel 
for  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
about  its  legislative  activities,  on  the  grounds 
that — 

"A  full -scale  examination,  by  the  attempted 
deposition  of  the  Subcommittee's  counsel 
[about]  the  Subcommittee's  Judgment  Is)  .  .  . 
would  be  an  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  legislature  and  a  serious  interference 
with  Congressional  Investigations  and  with 
Congressional  privilege."  = 

Likewise,  in  the  analogous  area  of  Execu- 
tive prlvUege,  this  Court  has  held  that  the 
privilege  encompasses  the  thousands  of  sub- 
ordinate administrative  officials. 

"The  privilege  is  not  a  badge  or  emolument 
of  exalted  office,  but  an  expression  of  a  pol- 
icy ..  .  designed  to  aid  in  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  government.  The  complexities  and 
magnitude  of  governmental  activity  have  be- 
come so  great  that  there  must  of  necessity 
be  a  delegation  and  redelegation  of  authority 
as  to  many  functions,  and  we  cannot  say  that 
these  functions  become  leas  important  sim- 
ply because  they  are  exercised  by  officers  of 
lower  rank  In  the  executive  hierarchy."  Barr 
v.  Matteo,  360  U.S.  564,  572-73  (1959). 

And  for  the  past  three  years  the  Executive 
has  Invoked  his  privUege  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  and  other 
aides  who  were  called  to  testify  before  Con- 
gressional conunlttees. 

Such  cases  as  Kilbourne  v.  Thompson,  103 
U.S.  168  (1881)  and  Powell  v.  McCormack 
396  U.S.  486  (1969)  are  cleariy  distinguish- 
able. There  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  vras  held 
liable  for  acting  as  a  law  enforcement  official 
In  enforcing  coercive  orders  of  the  House 
which  violated  Individual  rights,  and  he  was 
held  accountable  so  as  not  to  forestall  Judi- 
cial review  of  imconstitutional  actions.  These 
decisions  follow  necessarily  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137 
(1803) .  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  deal  with 
aides  whose  role  is  to  assist  a  Senator  In 
speaking  out  on  controversial  Issues.  Com- 
pare Dombrowski  v.  Eastland,  387  U.S.  82  86 
(1967)  (the  privilege  Is  "less  absolute,  'al- 
though applicable,  when  applied  to  officers 
or  employees  of  a  legislative  body") .» 

2.  Nor  has  the  Government  offered  In  Its 
Petition  any  cogent  reasons  why  the  position 
It  has  consistently  and  successfully  argued 
In  other  cases  Is  suddenly  rendered  errone- 
o\is.  The  Government  should  not  be  heard 
to  assert  the  prlvUege  as  a  shield  for  the  In- 
vasion of  a  citizen's  constitutional  rights  and 

•Memorandum  In  Support  of  Defendant's 
Opposition  to  Plaintiff's  Motion  for  Order 
Compelling  Answers,  pp.  7-8. 

»  (Emphasis  added.)  Although  the  Subcom- 
mittee counsel  In  Dombrowski  claimed  that 
he  did  nothing  more  than  help  the  Subcom- 
mittee issue  subpoenas,  there  was  a  disputed 
Issue  of  fact  as  to  whether  he  actually  con- 
spired with  State  officials  to  conduct  an  U- 
legal  raid,  and  this  Court  remanded  that 
issue  for  trial.  If  such  a  dispute  of  fact  had 
not  existed,  the  complaint  would  have  been 
dismissed  as  to  him. 
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then  to  deny  its  applicabUlty  to  a  classic 
separation  of  powers  case.' 

The  Insubstantlallty  of  the  Government's 
singular  position  on  this  Issue  Is  further  re- 
vealed by  the  arguments  In  Its  Petition  It  U 
far  too  late  In  the  day  to  suggest  (Govt. 
Pet.  11)  that  a  narrow,  Uterallstlc  reading 
of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  governs  thU 
case.  Since  "the  prlvUege  has  been  recognized 
as  an  Important  protection  of  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  the  legislature,"  United 
States  V.  Johnson.  383  U.S.  169,  178  (1966) 
the  rule  from  the  earliest  decisions  has  been 
that  the  Clause  must  be  "read  broadly  to 
effectuate  Its  pmroses."  Id.,  at  180. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  Clause  is  of 
course,  to  Insure  that  a  Congressman  Is  able 
to  act  fearlessly  in  the  discharge  of  his  offl- 
cUl  duties,  with  the  guarantee  that  his  free- 
dom of  action  wlU  be  respected  by  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  government.  The  cen- 
tral. Incontrovertible  fact  Is  that  no  Con- 
gressman could  even  attempt  to  meet  his  of- 
ficial responslbUlties  without  the  assistance 
of  aides.  In  preparing  a  speech  on  controver- 
sial issues.  In  Informing  the  electorate,  and 
in  determining  how  to  cast  his  vote  a  Con- 
gressman of  necessity  must  rely  in  part  on 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  trusted  aides 
Given  the  realities  of  modern  government 
the  compeUed  testimony  of  a  Congressman's 
aides  before  the  Grand  Jury  about  his  legis- 
lative activities  would  Intrude  precUely  the 
same  degree  Into  the  activities  of  Congress 
as  If  the  Congressman  himself  were  called 
and  carries  with  It  precisely  the  same  poten- 
tial for  Intimidation  and  harrassment  By 
stressing  only  that  a  Congressman's  time 
will  not  be  expended  whUe  his  aides  are  In- 
terrogated about  his  protected  conduct 
(Govt.  Pet.  li),»  the  Government  simply 
Ignores  that  these  far  more  serious  conse- 
quences wUl  deter  any  conscientious  Con- 
gressman from  property  representing  his 
constituents  and  wUl  thereby  JeopardlM  the 
central  purpose  of  the  Congressional  privi- 
lege. 

The  Government  poses  the  Issue  as  re- 
quiring this  Court  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween "whatever  minimal  added  protection 
against  harassment  the  legislator  would  re- 
ceive" and  "the  strong  public  Interest  In  un- 
impeded grand  Jury  investigation  of  crime" 
(Govt.  Pet.  11).  The  effects  of  Interrogation 
of  necessary  assistants  can  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  be  deemed  "minimal","  and 

*We  have  been  Informed  by  counsel  for 
the  plaintiffs  In  Doe  v.  McMillan  that  they 
Intend  to  file  a  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari 
on  or  before  March  13, 1972.  One  may  proper- 
ly wonder  whethw  the  Government  Intends 
to  argue  In  favor  of  the  applicabUlty  of  the 
privUege  for  aides  in  that  case  and  argue  di- 
rectly against  it  in  the  instant  case. 

»  We  confess  to  being  amazed  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's assertion  that  the  Congressman 
wUl  not  be  "distracted  [from]  the  perform- 
ance of  his  l^lBlative  duties"  (Govt.  Pet.  11) 
whUe  his  aides  are  subpoenaed  by  the  Grand 
Jury  and  Interrogated  about  how  the  Con- 
gressman wrote  his  speeches,  cast  his  votes 
and  held  his  committee  hearings — a  matter 
to  which  he  wUl  hardly  be  oblivious 

Equally  remarkable  Is  the  Government's 
assertion  that  the  conduct  of  aides  cannot  be 
restratoed  "[by]  the  Judgment  of  the  elec- 
torate nor  [by]  the  imposition  of  criminal 
penalties  or  discipline  by  Congress"  (Govt. 
Pet.  13).  We  have  been  unable  to  find  au- 
thority for  such  a  sweeping  statement. 

"The  Government's  de  minimis  argument 
is  reminiscent  of  argimients  of  the  Crown 
in  support  of  prosecutions  of  printers  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings.  The  Parliamentary 
Papers  Act  of  1840  was  enacted  because  Par- 
liament found  that  "it  Is  essential  to  the 
due  and  effective  Exercise  and  Discharge  of 
the  Functions  and  Duties  of  Parliament 
that  no  Obstructions  or  Impediments  shoiUd 
exist  to  the  Publication  of  .  .  .  Reports.  Pa- 
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the  basic  flaw  in  the  Govemmenf  s  position 
Is  that  It  refuses  to  recognize  that  the  ap- 
propriate balance  was  struck  long  ago  by  the 
Pramers  when  they  decided  to  Immunize  leg- 
islative acts,  so  that,  to  borrow  from  the 
language  of  the  English  BUI  of  Rights,  "the 
freedom  of  si>eech  or  debates,  or  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  Impeached 
or  questioned  In  any  court  or  place  out  of 
Parliament."  Obviously,  every  time  the 
privilege  Is  Invoked  the  Executive  believes 
that  a  "public  interest"  is  impeded.'  The 
Framers  realized  that  on  occasion  this  would 
be  true  but  believed  that  this  was  the  price 
to  pay  for  the  independence  of  the  people's 
elected  representatives." 

The  Government  also  seeks  review  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals'  holding  with  respect  to  the 
permissible  scope  of  inquiry  of  "third  parties" 
about  a  Congressman's  legislative  actlvltiea. 
We  agree  that  this  ought  to  be  reviewed,  and 
have  presented  it  in  QuesUon  2  of  our  Peti- 
tion, but  for  reasons  quite  different  than  the 
Government's. 

The  Government  suggests  that  the  Court 
ot  Appeals,  by  barring  questioning  about  a 
Congressman's  motives,"  has  created  "a  vague 
and  unworkable  standard"  (Govt.  Pet.  13). 
In  fact,  the  only  extent  to  which  the  First 
Circuit's  standard  Is  unworkable  is  when  it 
seeks  to  protect  the  Senator's  privilege  by 
assuming  that  questioning  of  persons  con- 
cerning matters  other  than  the  Senator's  mo- 
tives will  leave  a  sufficient  protective  "fence" 
around  the  Senator's  legislative  activities. 
Yet  it  is  dlfTicult  to  see  how  any  court  could 
enforce  this  "motives"  standard,  since  al- 
most any  act  committed  by  the  legislator  in 
pursuance  of  his  official  duties  can  with  equal 
cogency  be  said  to  reflect  or  not  to  reflect 
upon  his  motives  to  one  extent  or  another. 


pers.  Votes,  or  Proceedings  of  either 
House  ...  as  such  House  .  .  .  may  deem  fit 
or  necessary  to  be  published."  The  Parlia- 
ment further  found  that  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings  taken  against  the  printers  of 
such  reports  was  Just  such  an  obstruction 
to  the  workings  of  Parliament,  and  as  a 
result  an  absolute  privilege  was  extended  to 
such  printers,  both  public  and  private.  3  &  4 
Vict,  c.  9  (1840). 

'Cf.  Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  62, 
293    (1926)    Brandels.  J.,  dissenting): 

"The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers 
was  adopted  by  the  convention  of  1787  not 
to  promote  efficiency  but  to  preclude  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power.  TTie  purpose  was 
not  to  avoid  friction,  but,  by  means  of  the 
Inevitable  friction  incident  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  governmental  powers  among  three 
departments,  to  save  the  people  from  autoc- 
racy." 

» The  Government  poses  two  hypothetlcals 
in  support  of  its  arguments.  First,  it  asks 
whether  "all  questioning  [is]  barred  which 
might  develop  facts  of  [a]  Congressman's 
complicity"  in  a  conspiracy  to  bribe  a  Con- 
gressman (Govt.  Pet.  13).  The  answer,  as 
made  clear  in  Johnson,  supra,  is  to  prohibit 
only  questions  about  the  Congressman's  leg- 
islative activities.  Second,  the  Government 
proposes  that  the  Court  of  Appeals'  deci- 
sion might  insulate  from  Grand  Jury  in- 
quiry aides  who  were  bribed  by  third  parties 
to  insert  material  in  the  speech  of  an  inno- 
cent Congressman  (Govt.  Pet.  15).  Here, 
too,  the  bribe  could  be  investigated,  but  not 
the  preparation  of  the  Speech.  Ibid.  More- 
over, since  the  privilege  must  be  asserted 
by  the  Congressman  himself,  be  might  be 
able  to  waive  It  entirely  in  such  a  situation. 

•  Since  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  Sen- 
ator Gravel's  actions  in  obtaining  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Subcommittee  records  were 
not  constitutionally  protected.  It  allowed  the 
Grand  Jury  to  question  third  parties  {e.g.. 
Webber  and  Beacon  officials)  about  them 
whether  or  not  these  questions  bore  on  the 
Senator's  motives. 
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In  order  to  be  workable  and  effective,  the 
standard  has  to  be  expanded,  not  contracted. 
Finally,  if  the  Court  agrees  that  there  is  a 
constitutional  privilege  under  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  or  the  doctrine  of  Separation 
of  Powers,  see  Doe  v.  McMillan,  supra,  per- 
taining to  aides,  then  it  would  be  imneccs- 
sary  for  the  Court  to  grant  certiorari  covering 
the  question  of  whether  there  is  a  common 
law  privilege  protecting  such  persons.  Only 
If  the  Court  finds  tliat  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional privilege  covering  aides,  or  that  there 
is  a  constitutional  privilege  covering  only 
some  activities  of  aides  but  not  others,  then 
the  Court  has  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
common  law  privilege. 

CONCLUSION 

Petitioner  respectfully  submits  that  the 
Court  should  grant  Senator  Gravel's  Petition 
for  Writ  of  Certiorari  and  deny  the  Govern- 
ment's Petition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  J.  Relnsteln,  Temple  University 
Law  School,  1715  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania  19122;  Charles  L.  Fish- 
man,  633  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003;  Harvey  A.  SUverglate,  Zalkind  & 
Siiverglate,  65a  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02110;  Attorneys  for  Senator 
Gravel. 

Of  Counsel:  Alan  M.  Dershowitz,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts;  Norman  S.  Zalkind, 
Roger  C.  Park,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
October  Term,  1971 — Nos.  71-1017,  71- 
1026) 

Joint  Appendix 

Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator,  Peti- 
tioner, V.  United  States,  Respondent. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts,  Civil  Division. 

In  re  the  matter  of  Leonard  Rodberg,  Civil 
Action  No.  EBD-71-172-G. 

MOTION    TO    INTERVENE 

Comes  now  Movant,  United  States  Senator 
Mike  Gravel  and  moves  this  Honorable  Court 
for  leave  to  intervene  in  the  above  captioned 
cause  and  as  reasons  therefore  states: 

1)  Leonard  Rodberg  is  a  personal  servant 
of  the  Movant. 

2)  As  Movant's  personal  servant,  Leonard 
Rodberg  has  performed  acts  which  are  now 
the  subject  of  an  inquiry  by  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury. 

3)  The  aforesaid  Federal  Grand  Jury  has 
subpoenaed  Leonard  Rodberg  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  with  respect  to  the  aforesaid 
acts  on  Friday,  August  27,  1971  at  10  AM. 

4)  All  of  the  aforesaid  acts  performed  by 
Leonard  Rodberg  for  the  Movant  were  under 
the  Movant's  direction  and  control. 

5)  All  of  the  acts  performed  by  Leonard 
Rodberg  upon  orders  from  the  Movant  are 
Immune  from  Judicial  Inquiry  by  virtue  of 
Movant's  constitutional  privileges  and  con- 
stitutional duties. 

6)  The  question  presented  herein  raises 
serious  and  substantial  constitutional  issues 
which  have  not  but  should  be  decided  by  this 
Court. 

7)  No  other  party  to  the  above  captioned 
cause  can  adequately  represent  the  interest 
of  Movant. 

8)  The  granting  of  this  motion  would  best 
serve  the  interest  of  Justice. 

Wherefore,  Movant  respectfully  requests 
that  this  Honorable  Court  grant  the  above 
captioned  Motion  to  Intervene. 

Robert  Relnsteln,  Temple  University  School 
of  Law,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  215-787- 
8576. 

Charles  Louis  Flshman,  Attorney  for 
Movant,  633  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003,  202-548-0520. 

Of  Counsel:  Herbert  O.  Reld,  Sr. 

MOTION  FOR  SPECIFICATION 

Comes  now  movant.  United  States  Senator 
Mike   Gravel,   and  respectfully  moves  this 
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Court  for  an  Order  requiring  the  Government 
to  specify  In  detaU  the  purpose,  scope  and 
exact  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  asked 
of  Dr.  Leonard  Rodberg  by  the  Federal  grand 
Jury.  Movant  submits  that  absent  such  speci- 
fication, the  appearance  of  Dr.  Rodberg  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  will  violate  movant's  Con- 
gresslonal  privilege  to  be  Immune  from  Judi- 
cial Inquiry  of  acts  done  by  him  and  his 
personal  staff  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  United  States  Senator,  said  privilege 
secured  to  movant  by  the  Speech  and  Debate 
Clause  of  the  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section 
6,  Clause  1. 

In  support  of  this  Motion,  movant  states 
as  follows : 

"1.  Dr.  Rodberg  was  served  with  a  sub- 
poena on  Tuesday,  Augfust  24,  1971,  which 
seeks  to  compel  Dr.  Rodberg's  appearance  be- 
fore a  Federal  grand  Jury  sitting  in  this  Dis- 
trict, to  wit,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

"2.  Dr.  Rodberg  is  a  personal  servant  of 
movant  and  assisted  movant  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  United  States  Senator,  and 
in  so  doing  has  acted  under  movant's  direc- 
tion and  control. 

"3.  In  his  aforesaid  capacity  as  personal  as- 
sUtant  to  movant.  Dr.  Rodberg  assisted 
movant  In  preparing  for  disclosure  and  sub- 
sequently disclosing  to  movant's  colleagues 
and  constituents,  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  the  contents  of  the  so-called  "Pen- 
tagon Papers,"  which  were  critical  of  the 
Executive's  conduct  In  the  field  of  foreim 
relations.  " 

"4.  It  Is  believed  that  the  questions  to  be 
asked  of  Dr.  Rodberg  by  the  grand  Jury  wiu 
concern  the  acts  of  movant  and  of  Dr.  Rod- 
berg set  forth  in  paragraphs  2  and  3. 

"5.  All  of  the  said  acts  performed  by 
movant  and  by  Dr.  Rodberg  are  Immune 
from  Judicial  inquiry  by  virtue  of  movant's 
constitutional  privileges  and  constitutional 
duties." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert   J.   Reinstedi, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  L.  P^hman, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Attorneys  for  Senator  Gravel. 

motion  to  quash  grand  jury  subpoena 

Comes  now  movant.  United  States  Senator 
Mike  Gravel,  and  respectfully  moves  this 
Court  for  an  order  quashing  a  subpoena 
served  upon  Dr.  Leonard  Rodberg  on  Tues- 
day, August  24.  1971.  which  seeks  to  compel 
Dr.  Rodberg's  appearance  before  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  sitting  in  this  District,  to  wit  In 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Movant  submits  that  the  subpoena  served 
upon  Dr.  Rodberg  shotUd  be  quashed  because 
It  violates  movant's  Congressional  privilege 
to  be  immune  from  Judicial  inquiry  of  acts 
done  by  him  and  his  personal  staff  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  said  privilege  secured  to  movant  by 
the  Speech  and  Debate  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  1. 

In  support  of  this  Motion,  movant  states 
as  follows: 

"1.  Dr.  Rodberg  Is  a  personal  servant  of 
movant  and  has  assisted  movant  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and  in  so  doing  has  acted  under  movant's 
direction  and  control. 

"2.  In  his  aforesaid  capacity  as  personal 
assistant  to  movant.  Dr.  Rodberg  assisted 
movant  in  preparing  for  disclosiu^  and  sub- 
sequently disclosing  to  movant's  colleagues 
and  constituents  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  the  contents  of  the  so-called  "Pen- 
tagon Papers,"  which  were  critical  of  the 
Executive's  conduct  In  the  field  of  foreign 
relations. 

"3.  It  is  believed  that  the  questions  to  be 
asked  of  Dr.  Rodberg  by  the  grand  Jury  will 
concern  the  acts  of  movant  and  of  Dr.  Rod- 
berg set  forth  in  paragraphs  1  and  2. 
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movant  and  by  Dr.  Rodberg  are  Immune  from 
Judicial  Inquiry  by  virtue  of  movant's  con- 
stitutional privileges  and  constitutional 
duties. 

"5.  The  appearance  of  Dr.  Rodberg  before 
the  grand  Jury  would  violate  movant's  con- 
stitutional   privileges." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  J.  Reinstein, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  L.  Fishman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Attorneys   for   Senator   Gravel. 

MOTION  TO  quash  GRAND  JURY  SUBPOENA  AND 
TO  STAY  GRAND  JURY  APPEARANCE  PENDING 
DISPOSITION    OF  THIS    MOTION. 

Dr.  Leonard  S.  Rodberg  respectfully  moves 
this  Court  for  order  quashing  a  subpoena 
served  upon  him  on  Tuesday,  August  24, 
1971,  which  seeks  to  compel  his  appearance 
before  a  federal  grand  Jury  sitting  In  this 
district,  to  wit.  In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 
Friday,  August  27,  1971  at  10:00  a.m.  Alter- 
natively, Dr.  Rodberg  moves  for  the  entry 
of  a  protective  order  limiting  the  question- 
ing of  movant  before  the  grand  Jury  to  a 
scope  consistent  with  law.  Further,  Dr.  Rod- 
berg respectfully  requests  that  his  subpoena 
be  adjourned  and  his  appearance  before  the 
grand  Jury  be  stayed  pending  disposition  of 
this  motion  and  that  he  be  permitted  time 
in  which  to  prepare  and  submit  to  this 
Court  substantial  affidavits  and  other  doc- 
umentary material  In  support  of  this  mo- 
tion. 

Movant  submits  that  his  subpoena  should 
be  quashed  upon,  inter  alia,  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing independent  grounds: 

"a.  That  it  violates  Congressional  privi- 
lege, separation  of  powers  and  the  Speech 
and  Debate  Clause: 

"b.  That  it  abridges  movant's  rights  to 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  expression 
and  freedom  of  association  in  violation  of 
the  First  Amendment." 

In  support  of  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b), 
movant  alleges  as  follows: 

1.  On  June  29,  1971  Mike  Gravel,  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  In 
the  course  of  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
read  publicly  a  portion  of  the  so-called 
"Pentagon  Papers,"  and  inserted  the  rest 
of  the  papers  in  his  possession  into  the  rec- 
ord of  the  subcommittee. 

2.  Immediately  after  that  reading  and  at 
the  express  direction  of  Senator  Gravel,  aides 
and  assistants  to  the  Senator  distributed  to 
members  of  the  press  and  others  copies  of 
the  papers  from  which  Senator  Gravel  had 
read. 

3.  On  the  night  of  June  29,  1971,  movant 
was  and  continues  to  be,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent date,  a  member  of  Senator  Gravel's  staff. 

4.  On  Wednesday,  August  18,  1971,  it  was 
reported  and  alleged  in  the  Washington  Post 
that  Senator  Gravel  had  turned  over  copies 
of  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  to  a  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, publisher  for  publication  as  a 
book.  It  was  further  alleged  that  movant 
here  had  arranged  on  Senator  Gravel's  be- 
half the  transfer  and  publication  of  these 
papers.  It  was  further  alleged  that  movant 
here  had  made  previous  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  arrange  publication  of  the  papers  in  Sen- 
ator Gravel's  possession.  See  Washington 
Post  article  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  "A." 

5.  On  Tuesday,  August  24,  1971,  it  was  re- 
ported and  alleged  in  an  article  in  "Boston 
After  Dark,"  a  weekly  newspaper,  that,  after 
several  earlier  unsuccessful  attempts,  mov- 
ant had,  at  Senator  Gravel's  behest,  arranged 
the  publication  of  the  papers  In  Senator 
Gravel's  possession.  See  the  article  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibit  "B." 

6.  On  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  Tues- 
day, August  24,  movant  was  served  at  his 
home  In  SUver  Spring,  Maryland,  by  an  agent 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  with 
the  Instant  subpoena  which  seeks  to  compel 
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his  appearance  on  Friday,  August  27  at  10:00 
ajn.  before  a  federal  grand  Jury  here  in  Bos- 
ton. See  subpoena  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit 
"C." 

7.  It  Is  believed  (as  shown  In  the  affidavit 
attached  hereto)  that  the  questions  to  be 
asked  of  movant  before  the  grand  Jury  will 
concern  the  June  29  meeting  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  and 
the  distribution  of  papers  that  occurred  Im- 
mediately thereafter. 

8.  It  is  further  believed  that  the  questions 
to  be  asked  of  movant  before  the  grand  Jury 
will  concern  the  allegation  made  in  the 
newspaper  articles  attached  hereto  as  Exhib- 
its "A"  and  "B"  that  he  has  been  Involved 
in  an  effort  to  publish  as  a  book  the  docu- 
ments in  Senator  Gravel's  possession. 

9.  Movant  believes  that  an  appearance  for 
the  purpose  of  questioning  him  regarding 
these  matters  raises  substantial  and  funda- 
mental issues  concerning  the  scope  of  Con- 
gressional privMege  and  of  the  Speech  and 
Debate  Clause,  and  the  distribution  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  among  the  separate  and 
distinct  branches  of  government. 

10.  Movant  further  believes  that  such 
questions  raise  important  and  delicate  Issues 
regarding  First  Amendment  freedom,  partic- 
ularly freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  freedom  of  association. 

11.  Movant  therefore  sought  to  retain  legal 
counsel  in  connection  with  his  appearance 
before  the  grand  Jury. 

GOVERNMENT  OPPOSITION  TO  INTERVENOR'S 
MOTION  FOR  SPECIFICATION 

Intervener,  United  States  Senator  Mike 
Gravel,  requests  the  Court  for  an  Order  re- 
quiring ".  .  .  the  government  to  specify  In 
detaU  the  purpose,  scope  and  exact  nature 
of  the  questions  to  be  asked  of  Dr.  Leonard 
Rodberg  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury."  The 
motion  Is  totally  without  precedent.  The 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  certain- 
ly do  not  provide  for  such  an  unusual  mo- 
tion. The  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure. 

On  the  merits,  a  witness  need  not  be  ap- 
prised of  the  subject  matter  under  inquiry 
by  a  Grand  Jury,  in  Re  Meckley,  (D.CJilD 
Peun.  1943),  50  F.  Supp.  274;  affd.  137  F2d 
310;  cert.  den.  320  U.S.  370. 

Further,  a  witness  can  neither  question 
nor  control  the  scope  of  a  Grand  Juiy  In- 
vestigation. Blair  V.  United  States,  250  US 
273. 

Wherefore,  this  motion  should  be  denied. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  C.  Vincent, 
Attorney — 1/.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

JON  H.  Marple, 
Attorney — UJS.  Department  of  Justice. 

GOVERNMENT'S  MEMORANDUM  IN  OPPOSITION 
TO  LEONARD  S.  RODBERG'S  MOTION  TO  QUASH  A 
GRAND  JURY  SUBPOENA 

•  •  •  »  » 

Should  legislators  succeed  in  dlsrgardlng 
the  Judicial  powers  of  inquiry  into  criminal 
conduct  by  refvising  compliance  with  a 
Grand  Jtu-y  subpoena,  they  would  have  ele- 
vated themselves  above  the  criminal  law  vir- 
tually by  their  bootstraps.  No  testimony 
sought  here  wlU  seek  to  review  a  Congress- 
man's political  views,  his  motives  or  any  ex- 
ercise of  legislative  discretion.  In  respond- 
ing to  a  subpoena.  Senator  Gravel  would 
only  fulfill  his  own  duty  as  a  citizen  to  assist 
the  Executive  branch  in  its  own  Constitu- 
tional obligation  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Should  questioning  prove 
self-incriminating,  the  Senator  would  retain 
his  own  Fifth  Amendment  privilege,  in  this 
regard.  To  withhold  testimony  on  the  basis 
of  exemption  would  frustrate  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine  by  interfering  in  execu- 
tive proceedings,  and  In  this  case  to  forswear 
Senator  Gravel's  own  vested  duty  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  Government  neither  affirms  nor  denies 
that  this  proceeding  is  brought  to  investi- 
gate the  disclosure  of  the  so-called  "Penta- 
gon Papers".  Yet  assuming  arguendo,  that 
such  be  the  case  the  Senator  could  not  claim 
further  that  the  grand  Jury  cannot  lawfully 
inquire   into   the   business   of   reading   and 
publishing  the  Pentagon  Papers"  as  it  con- 
stitutes privileged  legislative  business.  The 
speech  and  debate  clause  has  been  construed 
to  protect  not  only  speeches  given  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  as  In  Johnston,  supra,  but 
also  to  protect  debates  and  speeches  in  com- 
mittee hearings,  as  well  as  reports,  resolu- 
tions, the  act  of  voting  and  "In  short,  to 
things  generally  done  in  a  session   of  the 
House  by  one  of  its  members  in  relation  to 
the  business  before  it."  Kilboum  v.  Thomp- 
son. 103  U.S.  168,  204  (1880).  Yet  the  action 
of  Senator  Gravel  which  he  assumes  has  led 
to  the  subpoena  of  Dr.  Rodberg  stands  in  no 
such  footing.  The  Senator  convened  a  special, 
unauthorized,  and  untimely  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works   (at 
midnight  on  June  29,  1971).  for  the  purpose 
of   reading   the   documents    and   thereafter 
placed  all  unread  portions  In  the  subcom- 
mittee  record,   with   Dr.   Rodberg  soliciting 
publication  following  the  meeting.  (See  news 
articles  attached  to  motion  of  Dr.  Rodberg). 
The  Congress  does  not  enjoy  uncurbed  power 
to  conduct  business;  excursions  of  committee 
hearings  into  private  lives  unconnected  with 
a  legitimate   legislative  purpose   have   long 
been    held    unconstitutional.    Kilboum    v. 
Thompson,  supra;  Marshall  v.  Gordon    243 
U.S.  531   (1917).  The  power  of  the  Judiciary 
to   reject    unauthorized    legislative    activity 
stands  upon  no  less  a  precedent  than  Mar- 
bury  v.  Madison.  1  Cranch  (5  U.S.)  87  (1803). 
The  prerogratlve  of  Judicial  review  has  been 
exercised  often  in  recent  years  to  curb  extra- 
legislative  excursions  by  Congressional  com- 
mittees. Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  U.S. 
178   (1957);  AfcGrafn  v.  Daughtery.  273  US 
135   (1927);   Hentoc  v.  Ichard,  318  P    Supp 
(D.C.    1970).   The   reading   of   the   paper   In 
question  can  have  no  possible  relationship 
to  the  legislative  business  with  which  Senator 
Gravel  has  sought  to  cloak  himself 

•  .  .  .     . 

Not  being  engaged  in  official  subcommittee 
business,  his  actions  cannot  be  above  scru- 
tiny by  those  charged  to  enforce  the  criminal 
statutes. 

*  •  •  .  . 

Such  a  privilege,  being  derivative  in  nature, 
cannot  be  claimed  where  it  would  not  pro- 
tect the  Senate  member  concerned-  here 
Senator  Gravel  can  himself  claim  no  exemp- 
tion. The  Speech  and  Debate  clause  was  en- 
acted In  its  present  form  specifically  to  in- 
sure that  Senators  would  remain  subject  to 
obligations  and  sanctions  of  the  criminal  law 
and  it  has  been  applied  In  precisely  this 
fashion  for  over  170  years.  Accordingly,  legis- 
lators have  been  deemed  subject  to  subpoena 
and  have  occasionally  been  prosecuted.  Un- 
der the  "privilege"  provision,  Congressmen 
and  their  servants  have  always  been  subject 
to  Judicial  limitations  upon  their  actions 
where,  even  though  garbed  In  the  trappings 
of  Congressional  propriety,  they  have  issued 
subpoenas  or  ordered  imprisonment  which 
transgressed  their  Constitutional  powers. 
Thus,  this  court  has  complete  powers  to  find 
that  the  activities  In  which  the  Senator  and 
Dr.  Rodberg  were  engaged  were  far  removed 
from  legitimate  Congressional  business  and 
cannot  therefore  claim  the  protection  of  the 
privilege  clause. 

•  •  •  •  • 

AFFIDAVIT    OF    MIKE    GRAVEL 

I,  Mike  Gravel,  being  first  duly  sworn,  do 
depose  and  say  that  Dr.  Leonard  Rodberg  is, 
and  has  been  since  June  29,  1971,  a  member 
of  my  personal  staff  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Mike  Gravel. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Suffolk, 
S8.  Subscribed  and  Sworn  to  before  me  this 
10th  day  of  September,  1971.  Margaret  M. 
Flaherty,  Notary  Public.  My  Commission  ex- 
pires: 11/8/75. 

AfTIDAVIT    or    ROBXBT    C.    DUNPHT 

Robert  G.  Dunphy,  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510, 
being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

1.  By  letter  to  me  dated  June  29,  1971, 
Senator  Gravel  designated  Dr.  Leonard  Rod- 
berg  as  a  member  of  his  personal  staff.  Sen- 
ator Gravel's  letter  is  set  iorth  below: 

"Mr.  Robert  G.  Dunphy,  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dunphy :  Effective  this  date  please 
add  to  my  personal  staff  roll  the  name  of 
Dr.  Leonard  Rodberg. 

Dr.  Rodberg  will  serve  as  a  special  assistant 
to  me,  with  full  access  to  my  office,  perform- 
ing duties  I  assign  and  under  my  direct  su- 
pervision. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Okavel". 

Robert  G.  Dunphy,  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
United  States  Senate. 

Subscribed  and  Sworn  to  before  me  this 
10th  day  of  September,  1971.  My  Commission 
expires  on  the  14th  day  of  Dec.  1971. 
Wm.  R.   Luibs, 

Notary  Public. 

MOTION   FOR  FintTHEB  BBr.Tfy 

Comes  now  Movant,  Mike  Gravel,  United 
States  Senator,  and  respectfully  moves  this 
Court  for  an  order  granting  further  relief  to 
prevent  the  abridgement  of  Movant's  consti- 
tutional rights  under  the  Speech  and  Debate 
Clause  of  the  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section 
6,  Clause  1. 

In  support  of  this  Motion,  Movant  states 
as  follows: 

1 )  This  Court  has  under  consideration  Mo- 
vant's Motion  for  Reconsideration  and/ or 
Stay  Pending  Appeal  of  this  Court's  Memo- 
randum of  decision  and  Protective  Order  en- 
tered on  October  4,  1971  In  the  above  cap- 
tioned cause. 

2)  The  United  States  has  subpoenaed  cer- 
tain witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring 
Into  matters  protected  from  Inquiry  by  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  6,  Clause  1  and  the  Protective 
Order  Issued  by  this  Court  on  October  4, 
1971.  Specifically,  the  government  wishes  to 
Inquire  Into  how  and  from  whom  Movant  re- 
ceived certain  material  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

3)  The  United  States  has  subpoenaed  cer- 
tain other  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
quiring Into  Movant's  publication  of  the  offi- 
cial transcript  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Building  and  Grotmds.  The  constitutional 
permissibility  of  such  an  inquiry  is  now  be- 
fore the  Court  for  reconsideration  In  the 
above  captioned  cause. 

4)  Movant  has  no  control  over  the  willing- 
ness of  those  subpoenaed  to  answer  questions 
prohibited  by  this  Court's  Protective  Order 
of  October  4,  1971  or  Article  I,  Section  6, 
Clause  1. 

5)  Movant  has  no  control  over  the  willing- 
ness of  those  subpoenaed  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  Movant's  publication  of  the 
official  transcript  of  the  aforesaid  Senate 
Subcommittee. 

6)  If  this  Court  decides  that  publication 
of  the  official  record  of  a  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee Is  constitutionally  protected  the  grand 
Jury  will  be  barred  from  questioning  anyone 
about  his  conduct  with  respect  thereto. 

7)  If  this  Court  decides  that  publication 
of  the  official  record  of  a  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee la  not  constitutionally  protected  Movant 
has  asked  for  a  stay  of  thlB  Court's  decision 
pending  appeal.  To  permit  any  witness  to 
testify  with  respect  to  the  publication  of 
the  aforesaid  transcript  would  moot  the  con- 
stitutional claim  of  Movant  prior  to  the  final 
resolution  of  the  Important  and  complex 
constitutional  Issues  presented  herein. 

8)  If  the  United  States  seeks  answers  to 
questions  prohibited  by  this  Court's  Protec- 
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tlve  Order  of  October  4,  1971,  Movant  has 
no  procedure  with  which  to  object  and  to 
secure  a  ruling  from  this  Court. 

9)  If  the  United  States  seeks  answers  to 
questions  concerning  publication  of  the 
aforesaid  official  record  of  a  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee now  under  submission  to  this  Court, 
Movant  has  no  procedure  with  which  to  ob- 
ject and  to  secure  a  ruling  from  this  Court. 

10)  If  this  Court  permits  Inquiry  Into  the 
aforesaid  areas  and  others  before  the  grand 
Jury  Movant's  constitutional  right  will  have 
been  irreparably  violated. 

Wherefore,  Movant  respectfully  requests 
this  Honorable  Court  to  grant  the  following 
further  relief : 

1)  To  require  a  luting  from  the  United 
States  of  all  those  who  have  been  subpoenaed 
or  are  to  appear  before  the  grand  Jury  to  give 
testimony. 

3)  To  hold  a  hearing  to  determine  which 
of  the  listed  witnesses  has  privileged  infor- 
mation which,  constltutlonlniy,  cannot  be 
Inquired  Into,  or  should  not  be  inquired  Into 
pending  final  determination  on  reconsidera- 
tion. 

3)  To  require  the  United  States  to  specify 
all  questions  to  be  asked  each  witness,  cov- 
ered by  Paragraph  2  above,  and  to  rule  on 
the  constitutional  permissibility  of  each  said 
question. 

If  this  Court  should  deny  this  Motion, 
Movant  requests  this  Court  to  grant  a  stay 
of  all  subpoenas  now  outstanding  or  to  be 
Issued,  pending  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit. 

Charles  Louis  Flshman,  633  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20003,  202-54&-0520, 
Attorney  for  Movant. 

Robert  J.  Relnsteln,  Temple  University 
School  ot  Law,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
215-787-8576. 

Howard  O.  Held,  Br.,  Howard  University 
School  of  Law,  Washington,  D.C,  202-636- 
6671. 
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[  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Massachusetts,  Civil  Division, 
Civil   Action   No.   E.BX).    71-209-GJ 

Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator,  v.  John 
Doe. 
In  re  the  matter  of  Howard  Webber. 

MOTION     TO     INTERVENE 

Comes  now  Movant,  United  States  Sena- 
tor Mike  Gravel  and  moves  this  Honorable 
Court  for  leave  to  Intervene  In  the  above 
captioned  cause  and  as  reasons  therefore 
states: 

1)  Howard  Webber  Is  the  editor  of  M.I.T. 
Press. 

2)  As  the  editor  of  M.I.T.  Press,  Mr.  Web- 
ber has  contact  and  discussions  with  mem- 
bers of  Movant's  personal  staff  which  con- 
tacts and  discussions  are  now  the  subject 
of  an  Inquiry  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury. 

3)  The  aforesaid  Federal  Grand  Jury  has 
subpoenaed  Mr.  Webber  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  aforesaid  con- 
tact and  discussion  on  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day, October  27  or  28,  1971. 

4)  All  of  the  aforesaid  contacts  and  dls- 
cuslons  between  Mr.  Webber  and  members 
of  Movant's  personal  staff  relate  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  June  29,  1971  official  trans- 
cript of  the  United  States  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

5)  All  of  the  aforesaid  contacts  and  dis- 
cussions between  Mr.  Webber  and  Movant's 
personal  servants  are  immune  from  Judicial 
inquiry  by  virtue  of  Movant's  constitutional 
prlvllegee  and  duties. 

6)  The  question  presented  herein  raises 
serloiis  and  substantial  constitutional  issues 
which  have  not  but  should  be  decided  by  this 
Court. 

7)  No  other  party  to  the  above  captioned 
cause  can  adequately  represent  the  Interest 
of  Movant. 

8)  The  granting  of  this  motion  would  best 
serve  the  interest  of  Juartlce. 

9)  Movant  has  no  Information  upon  which 


to  determine  If  Mr.  Webber  plana  to  appear 
before  the  Grand  Jury  and  give  testimony 
In  violation  of  Movant's  constitutional  rights 

Wherefore,  Movant  respectfully  requests 
that  thU  Honorable  Coiu-t  grant  the  above 
captioned  Motion  to  Intervene. 

Charles  Louis  Flshman,  633  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20003,  202-646-0620 
Attorney  for  Movant. 

Robert  Relnsteln.  Temple  University 
School  of  Law.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
215-787-8576. 

Howard  O.  Reld,  Sr.,  Howard  University 
School  of  Law,  Washington,  D.C,  202-636- 
6671. 

MOTION    TO    QUASH    OB    STAT    GRAND    JDRT 
SUBPOENA 

Comes  now  Movant.  United  States  Senator 
Mike  Gravel,  and  respectfully  moves  this 
Court  for  an  order  quashing  or  staying  a 
subpoena  served  upon  Howard  Webber  which 
seeks  to  compel  Mr.  Webber's  appearance 
before  a  Federal  grand  Jury  sitting  in  this 
District,  to  wit.  In  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Movant  submits  that  the  subpoena  served 
upon  Mr.  Webber  should  be  stayed  because 
It  violates  Movant's  Congressional  privilege 
to  be  Immune  from  Judicial  Inquiry  of  acts 
done  by  him  and  his  personal  staff  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  said  privilege  secured  to  Movant 
by  the  Speech  and  Debate  Clause  of  the 
Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  6.  Clause  1. 

1)  The  United  States  has  subpoenaed  Mr. 
Webber  for  the  purpose  of  questioning  him 
about  the  publication  of  the  official  Senate 
Subcommittee  transcript  Involved  In  the 
case  of  Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator 
V.  United  States  (Docket  No.  EBD  71-172). 

2)  This  Court  has  under  consideration 
Movant's  Motion  For  Reconsideration  In  the 
case  of  Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator 
V.  United  States  (Docket  No.  EBD  71-172). 

3)  If  this  Court  decides  that  publication 
of  the  official  record  of  a  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee is  constitutionally  protected  the  grand 
Jury  will  be  barred  from  questioning  any- 
one. Including  Mr.  Webber,  about  his  conduct 
with  respect  thereto. 

4)  If  this  Court  decides  that  publication  of 
the  official  record  of  a  Senate  Subcommittee 
Is  not  constitutionally  protected  Movant 
has  asked  for  a  stay  of  this  Court's  decision 
pending  appeal.  To  permit  Mr.  Webber  to 
testify  with  respect  to  the  publication  of 
the  aforesaid  transcript  would  moot  the 
constitutional  claim  of  Movant  prior  to  the 
final  resolution  of  the  important  and  com- 
plex constitutional  Issues  presented  herein. 

5)  No  substantial  Injury  wUl  result  to  the 
United  States  from  the  granting  of  this 
Motion. 

Wherefore.  Movant  respectfully  requests 
that  this  Honorable  Court  grant  the  above 
Motion  to  Quash  or  Stay  the  subpoena  served 
upon  Howard  Webber  pending  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  case  entitled  Mike  Gravel.  U.  S.  S. 
V.  United  States  EBD  71-172. 

Charles  Louis  Flshman,  633  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20003.  202-546-0620. 

Robert  Relnsteln,  Temple  University  School 
of  Law,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  215-787- 
8576. 

Howard  O.  Reld,  Sr.,  Howard  University 
School  of  Law.  Washington.  D.C.  202-636- 
6671. 

UNITED  STATES  V.  JOHN  DOE 

Stephen  Parkhurst.  Vice-President  and 
Cashier.  New  England  Merchants  Bank.  Pru- 
dential Center.  Boston.  Mass. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  at  P.O.  &  Courthouse 
Building,  in  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  10th 
day  of  November  1971  at  10  o'clock  A.M.  to 
testify  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  bring 
with  you  the  records  of  the  checking  ac- 
counts, both  special  and  regular,  maintained 
by  the  Unitarian  UnlversaUst  Association. 
Inc.,  and  Beacon  Press.  Inc..  25  Beacon  Street. 
Boston.   Massachusetts   from   June    1,    1971 
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through  October  15,  1971,  such  records  to 
Include,  but  not  limited  to,  all  deposits  and 
withdrawals  during  the  aforementioned  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  copies  of  all  deposit  slips 
and  checks  drawn  on  each  account,  and  items 
deposited.  In  the  amounts  of  $10,000  and 
above. 

This  subpoena  Is  Issued  on  application  of 
the  United  States. 

Please  report  to:  Richard  E.  Bachman,  as- 
sistant U.S.  Attorney,  Chief,  Criminal  Divi- 
sion. Room  1107,  P.O.  &  Courthouse  Build- 
ing, Boston,  Mass. 

Date,  October  28,  1971. 

MEMORANDUM   AND   ORDER   DENTING    MOTION 
FOR    FURTHER   RELIEF,    OCTOBER    29,    1971 

(United  States  of  America  v.  John  Doe;  In 
the  matter  of  a  grand  Jury  subpoena  served 
upon  Leonard  S.  Rodberg). 

By  memorandum  of  decision  and  protective 
order  issued  October  4,  1971,  the  court  pro- 
hibited a  grand  Jury  Inquiry  into  the  legis- 
lative acts  of  Intervenor  United  States  Sen- 
ator Mike  Gravel.  By  motion  for  further  relief 
the  Senator  seeks  a  further  order  requiring 
the  government  to  list  the  names  of  prospec- 
tive grand  Jury  witnesses  and  to  speclfly  all 
questions  to  be  asked  each  witness  and  moves 
that  the  court  by  a  hearing  In  advance  of 
a  witness's  appearance  determine  whether  a 
witness  has  prlvUeged  Information  which 
may  not  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  consistent- 
ly with  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  I,  i  6. 
cl.  1*  At  a  hearing  on  the  motion  counsel 
for  the  Intervener  submitted  that,  unless 
further  relief  of  the  type  requested  Is  ordered, 
the  court  and  the  Intervenor  have  no  way 
of  assuring  that  the  court's  protective  order 
of  October  4.  1971  Is  being  observed  and  that 
questions  which  may  arise  during  the  grand 
Jury  proceedings  regarding  the  appUcablllty 
of  the  protective  order  will  be  properly  de- 
cided. The  court  denied  the  motion  from  the 
bench  and  stated  that  this  memorandum 
and  order  would  subsequently  be  filed. 

Intervener's  motion  Is  denied  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds:  (a)  The  court  has  no  rea- 
eon  to  doubt  that  Its  protective  order  will  be 
obeyed.  At  the  hearing,  government  counsel 
stated  that  It  would  be.  Attorneys  are  officers 
of  the  court  on  whose  good  faith  the  court 
customarily  relies  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
an  exception  should  be  made  In  this  case,  (b) 
The  court  beUeves  that  Its  protective  order 
Issued  October  4  Is  unambiguous.  The  pur- 
port of  the  order  Is  explained  at  length  in 
the  memorandum  accompanying  It.  (c)  The 
relief  sought  by  the  Intervenor  In  hU  motion 
for  further  relief  would  impede  the  grand 
Jury's  Investigation.  A  balance  must  be  struck 
between  the  Intervenor's  right  not  to  be  In- 
timidated by  the  Executive  by  an  Inquiry 
Into  his  legislative  acts.  United  States  v 
Johnson,  1966  383  U.S.  169.  181,  and  the  grand 
Jury's  right  not  to  be  hobbled  by  a  daily  dis- 
section of  its  activities. 

In  connection  with  the  court's  staying  the 
enforcement  of  subpoenas  on  witnesses 
Leonard  Rodberg  and  Howard  Wobber.  the 
court  has  today  Issued  a  supplemental  pro- 
tective order  prohibiting  for  a  ten-day  period 
inquiry  Into  Senator  Gravel's  arranging  for 
publication  of  the  so-called  Pentagon  Papers. 
At  the  hearing  counsel  for  the  Intervenor 
urged  that  the  same  further  relief  be  granted 
for  the  purposes  of  implementing  any  such 
supplemental  protective  order.  For  the  same 
reasons  the  court  also  denies  the  Intervenor's 
motion  as  applied  to  the  supplemental  pro- 
tectlve  order. 
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(United  States  District  Court.  District  of 
Massachusetts.  E3J).  No.  71-1 72-G.  E.BJ}. 
No.  71-209-G) 

SUPPLEMENTAI,  PROTECTIVE  ORDER, 
OCTOBER  29,  1972 

(United  States  of  America  versus  John  Doe 
In  the  matter  of  a  grand  Jury  subpoena 
served  upon  Leonard  S.  Rodberg,  In  the  mat- 
ter of  a  grand  Jury  subpoena  served  upon 
Howard  Webber) 

Garrtty,  J.  In  Its  memorandum  of  decision 
dated  October  4,  1971  the  court  rejected  the 
contention  of  the  witness  Rodberg  and  the 
Intervenor  Senator  Gravel  that  private  pub- 
lication of  the  so-called  Pentagon  Papers 
may  not  be  Inquired  into  consistently  with 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  Art.  I,  {  6,  cl. 
1.  However,  the  arguments  urged  on  behalf  of 
the  witness  and  intervenor  are  substantial 
and  by  no  means  frivolous.  In  order  that  the 
Intervenor's  position  may  be  preserved  on 
appeal,  the  court  orders  that  the  following 
Supplemental  Protective  Order  be  entered 
and  remain  in  effect  for  ten  days:  *  • 

No  witness  before  the  grand  Jury  currently 
Investigating  the  release  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  may  be  questioned  about  Senator 
Mike  Gravel's  conduct  in  arranging  for  the 
private  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
nor  about  Dr.  Leonard  S.  Rodberg's  conduct 
in  arranging  for  said  publication  to  the  ex- 
tent that  what  he  did  was  In  his  capacity  as 
a  member  of  the  Senator's  personal  staff. 
United  States  DUtrict  Judge. 


[United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit,  Nos.  71-1331,  71-1332] 

United  States  of  America  v.  John  Doe. 

Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator,  Inter- 
vener, Appellant. 

Before  McEntee  and  Coffin,  Circuit  Judges. 

Memorandum  and  order  entered  October 
29,  1971. 

Hearing  having  been  held  on  Intervenor's 
motion  for  stay  pending  appeal  from  the 
district  court's  denial  of  his  motion  for  fur- 
ther relief  and.  It  appearing  that:  (1)  the 
Integrity  of  the  processes  of  a  grand  Jury 
must  not  be  lightly  regarded;  (2)  the  grand 
Jury  here  convened  is  not  restricted  to  In- 
vestigation of  the  specific  crimes  described 
below;  (3)  the  aUegatlons  of  possible  In- 
fringements of  the  rights  of  the  Intervenor 
under  Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  1,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
allegations  of  violation  of  the  doctrines  of 
separation  of  powers,  raise  important  Issues 
of  substance,  the  harm  of  any  such  alleged 
Infringements  being  Irreparable;  (4)  an  ex- 
pedited schedvile  for  hearing  appeals  on  re- 
lated Issues  has  been  adopted,  such  hearing 
to  be  held  on  November  4,  1971,  and  it  being 
contemplated  that  speedy  disposition  of 
these  issues  including  those  raised  by  the  in- 
stant motion,  may  be  forthcoming. 

It  Is  Hereby  Ordered  that  until  further 
order  of  this  court,  the  grand  Jury  shall  not 
pursue  Its  Inquiry  Into  the  retention  of  pub- 
lic property  or  records  with  Intent  to  convert 
(18  VS.C.  J  641),  the  gathering  and  trans- 
mitting of  national  defense  Information  (18 
U.S.C.  !  793),  the  concealment  or  removal  of 
public  records  or  documents  (18  U.S.C. 
12071),  or  conspiracy  to  commit  such  of- 
fenses or  to  defraud  the  United  States  (18 
U.8.C.  I  371 )  Insofar  as  these  or  any  other 
crimes  may  relate  to  the  so-called  "Pentagon 
Papers,"  In  whatever  form.  However,  It  shall 
be  empowered  to  continue  Its  Investigation 
Into  any  other  crimes.   - 


•  The  Intervenor  filed  a  separate  motion 
that  he  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of 
the  grand  Jury  proceedings  to  date.  By  s^a- 
rate  order  endorsed  on  the  motion  It  was  also 
denied. 


•  •  This  period  corresponds  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  stays  ordered  on  October  28, 1971 
staying  enforcement  of  subpoenas  on  wit- 
nesses Leonard  Rodberg  and  Howard  Webber 
on  application  of  the  Intervenca*. 
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It  Is  further  ordered  that  the  parties  be  ex- 
cused from  reproducing  the  records  on  ap- 
peals In  appendix  form,  that  appellants'  brief 
Is  to  be  filed  on  or  before  five  p.m..  Monday, 
November  1.  1971.  and  that  appeUee's  brief 
Is  to  be  filed  en  or  before  five  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, November  3.  1971.  It  Is  further  ordered 
that  the  parties  are  granted  leave  to  file  four 
copies  of  their  briefs  In  reproduced  form  to 
comply  with  Rule  5(d)  and  that  service  of 
said  briefs  Is  to  be  made  In  hand. 

By  the  Court: 

/s/  Dana  H.  Gallxtp,  Clerk. 

STIPULATION,  NOVEMBER  5,    1971 

It  Is  hereby  stipulated  between  the  parties 
hereto  that  until  the  termination  of  the  re- 
straining order  entered  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  en  Oc- 
tober 29,  1971,  no  representatives  of  the 
United  States  shall  seek  to  obtain  documents 
.  relating  to  the  so-called  "Pentagon  Papers" 
within  the  District  of  Massachusetts  for  their 
own  examination  or  for  the  use  of  a  grand 
Jury  by  the  force  or  use  of  a  subpoena. 
/s/  Charles  Louis  Fishman, 

Counsel  for  Appellants. 
I&l  Warren  P.  Reese 

Counsel  for  Appellees. 

MOTION 

The  United  States  of  America  moves  the 
court  for  an  order  modifying  Its  order  en- 
tered October  29,  1971,  n  cases  Nos.  71-1331 
and  71-1332,  United  States  v.  John  Doe — 
Mike  Gravel  United  States  Senator,  Inter- 
venor, restraining  the  grand  Jury  from  pur- 
suing Its  Inquiry  Into  crimes  relating  to  the 
so-called  "Pentagon  Papers,"  to  permit  in- 
vestigation by  the  grand  Jury  into  such 
crimes,  provided  that  no  witness  shall  be 
subpoenaed  to  appear  or  testify  before  the 
grand  Jury  in  the  District  of  Massachusetts 
concerning  the  aAqulsltion,  use  or  publica- 
tion of  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  by  Senator 
Mike  Gravel  or  any  member  of  his  staff,  or 
any  matter  related  thereto. 

This  motion  Is  based  on  the  attached  affi- 
davit of  Warren  P.  Reese  and  the  files  and 
records  of  the  case. 

Dated:  November  26, 1971. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

James   N.    Gabriel, 

U.S.  Attorney. 
Warren  P.  Reese, 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 

(United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit.  No.  71-1331] 

United  States  of  America,  v.  John  Doe. 

Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator,  Inter- 
vener, Appellant. 

No.  71-1332,  United  States  of  America  v. 
John  Doe,  Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Sen- 
ator, Intervenor,  Appellant. 

Before  Aldrlch,  Chief  Judge. 

McEntee  and  Coffin,  Circuit  Judges. 

memorandum    and    order,    ENITREO    NOVEMBER 
29,  1971 

It  Is  ordered  that  the  grand  Jury  may  pur- 
sue Its  inquiry  Into  crimes  relating  to  the  so- 
called  Pentagon  Papers,  provided  that  neither 
Senator  Mike  Gravel  nor  any  member  of  his 
staff  or  of  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds  shall  be  subpoenaed 
to  testify,  and  no  witness  shall  be  questioned 
concerning  the  acquisition,  use.  publication, 
or  republication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  by 
Senator  Mike  Gravel  or  by  any  member  of  the 
staff  as  above  defined,  until  further  order  of 
this  court.  The  restraining  order  entered 
October  29,  1971  shall  remain  In  full  force 
In  all  other  aspects  until  further  order  of 
this  court. 

By  the  Court: 

/s/  Dana  H.  Gallup,  Clerk. 

Enter  /s/  Aldrlch.  Ch.  J.,  [cert,  cc:  Clerk 
U.SD.C,  Mass.;  cc:  Messrs.  Flshman,  Reld 
Relnsteln  and  Reese.  ] 
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(United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Plrat 
Circuit,  No.  71-1331] 

United  States  of  America  v.  John  Doe. 

Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator,  Inter- 
venor.  Appellant,  No.  71-1332. 

Before  Aldrich,  Chief  Judge,  McEntee  and 
Coffin,  Circuit  Judges. 

ORDER    OF    COURT,    ENTERED    JANUARY    18,     1072 

Pursuant  to  opinion  of  Instant  date,  the 
broad  stay  granted  on  October  29,  1971,  as 
modiaed.  Is  hereby  revoked  and  there  Is  sub- 
stituted the  order  contained  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  January  7,  1972  as  clarified  by  the 
explanatory  clause  contained  in  our  opinion 
defining 

"actions"  as  "in  the  broadest  sense,  includ- 
ing observations  and  commumcatlons,  oral 
or  written,  by  or  to  him  or  coming  to  his 
attention." 

The  present  order  of  revocation  and  sub- 
stitution Is  stayed  until  January  26,  1972. 

The  motion  for  clarification  Is  otherwise 
denied. 

The  motion  for  reconsideration  Is  denied. 

By  the  Court: 

/s/  Dana  H.  Gallup,  Clerk. 

Enter:  /s/  Aldrich,  Ch.  J.  [cc:  Messrs.  Plsh- 
man,  Reld,  Relnsteln  and  Nlssen.J 

[Volume  1,  United  States  District  Court, 
District  of  Massachusetts,  EBD  71-1 72-Q] 

United  States  of  America  v.  John  Doe. 

Proceedings  had  In  the  above  entitled 
cause  before  the  Honorable  W.  Arthur  Oar- 
rlty,  Jr.,  Judge  of  said  court.  In  Court  Room 
No.  2,  Federal  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, on  Friday,  August  27,  1971. 

APPEARANCES 

Paul  Vincent.  Esq..  and  John  Marple,  Esq., 
Attorneys.  Department  of  Justice,  appeared 
for  the  government. 

James  Relf,  Esq.,  and  Doris  Peterson,  At- 
torney, appeared  for  Leonard  Rodberg. 

Robert  Relnsteln,  Esq.,  and  Charles  L. 
Plshman,  Esq.,  appeared  for  Senator  Mike 
Gravel. 

PROCEEDINGS 

The  Clerk.  Emergency  Business  Docket 
Number  71-172,  United  States  versus  John 
Doe. 

The  Court.  I  see  government  counsel  here, 
Mr.  Vincent.  Is  there  anyone  with  you  rep- 
resenting the  government? 

Mr.  Vincent.  Yes,  your  Honor,  my  associ- 
ate, John  Marple. 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes.  I  see  Mr.  Marple.  Now 
here  Is  an  application  for  a  stay  by  Dr.  Rod- 
berg. Is  he  present? 

Dr.  Rodberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  I  see.  And  then  counsel  for 
Dr.  Rodberg  are  Miss  or  Mrs.  Peterson. 

Miss  Peterson.  Miss  Peterson. 

The  Court.  And  Mr.  Relf.  Well,  I  simply 
have  another  matter  scheduled,  a  hearing  on 
a  temporary  restraining  order,  for  eleven 
o'clock  and  I  have  not  yet  read  these  papers 
as  carefully  as  I  should,  and  would  suggest 
a  hearing  at  twelve  o'clock,  but  I  want  espe- 
cially to  ask  Mr.  Vincent  whether  that  is 
going  to — 

Mr.  Vincent.  That  wUl  be  convenient,  yes, 
your  Honor. 

The  Court,  —maybe  create  a  problem.  Will 
that  be  suitable,  a  hearing  at  twelve  o'clock? 

Mr.  Vincent.  Twelve  o'clock  wUl  be  fine 
your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Well,  we  wUl  have  a  hearing 
here  at  twelve  o'clock.  In  this  connection,  be- 
fore I  pick  up  these  papers  this  morning,  a 
gentleman  whom  I  see  here  in  the  court 
room  (3)  delivered  to  my  chambers  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  from  the  office  of  Senator 
Gravel.  I  was  working  on  other  matters 
when  this  letter  came  In,  and  I  was  unable 
to  read  It.  I  thought  It  might  have  to  do  with. 
If  you  will  pardon  the  expression,  an  appli- 
cation for  employment  or  something  of  that 
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nature.  I  had  not  even  picked  up  these  pa- 
pers at  that  point,  and  I  Just  set  it  aside,  but 
then  I  commenced  reading  this  motion  to 
quash  the  subpoena  served  on  Dr.  Rodberg 
and  I  have  deduced,  still  without  having 
opened  the  letter,  that  It  must  pertain  to 
this  matter. 
Mr.  Fishman.  That  is  correct,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  Now  I  woiUd  like,  please,  for 
you — because  I  don't  see  or  haven't  heard 
of  your  appearing  for  a  party  here— to  state 
your  name  and  also  your  Interest. 

Mr.  FisHMAN.  If  I  may,  my  name  Is  Charles 
Lewis  Fishman.  I  reside  at  63  East  Capitol 
Street  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  am  the  senator's 
private  counsel,  and  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
member  In  good  standing. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  meet  you 
and  have  you  here.  The  question  which  comes 
to  mind  with  respect  to  this  communication 
which  I  have  not  yet  opened  Is  whether  in 
your  Judgment  it  Isn't  the  type  of  Informa- 
tion that  should  be  disclosed  to  [4]  the 
parties  to  this  matter  simultaneously  with 
disclosure  to  the  Court.  I  am  obviously  re- 
luctant to  receive  ex  parte  communications 
m  any  matter. 

Mr.  FiSHBiAN.  I  have  no  objection  to  mak- 
ing the  letter  available  to  the  government 
also.  My  Instructions  from  the  senator  were 
to  deliver  the  letter  to  you,  since  It  states 
the  limited  puipose  for  which  I  appear. 

The  CotTRT.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
letter,  I  am  happy  to  receive  it  and  will  con- 
sider It,  but  on  the  condition  that  I  have 
stated,  that  It  be  made  available,  or  copies, 
not  only  to  government  counsel  but  to  de- 
fense counsel  as  well. 

Mr.  FisHMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that, 
your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Well,  on  that  understanding, 
between  now  and  twelve  o'clock  I  will  read 
this  communication  which  I  have  received, 
and  I  will  look  for  you  to  attend  the  hearing 
if  you  wish. 

Mr.  PisHMAN.  At  this  point,  your  Honor, 
may  I  introduce  cocounsel,  Mr.  Robert  Reln- 
steln of  Philadelphia,  the  Temple  University 
School  of  Law. 

The  Court.  And  does  he  represent  Senator 
Gavel   also  as  associate  counsel? 
Mr.  FiSHMAN.  Yes,  your  Honor. 
Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes.  I  do,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  And  could  you  state  Mr.  Reln- 
steln's  bar  affiliations? 

[5]  Mr.  Reinstein.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland, 
your  Honor,  and  I  am  admitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  of  Maryland,  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  and 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

The  Court.  And  I  take  It  that  you  are  In 
good  standing  and  that  there  are  no  disci- 
plinary proceedings  against  you. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  That  Is  correct,  your  Honor. 
Mr.  FisHMAN.  For  the  record.  It  Is  Reln- 
steln, R-e-1-n-s-t-e-l-n. 

The  Court.  All  right.  Thank  you.  Well,  we 
win  see  you  all  at  twelve  o'clock,  unless  there 
Is  something  additional  to  be  mentioned  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Reif.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  mention 
one  thing,  your  Honor.  That  Is  that  Miss 
Peterson  and  I  are  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  state  of  New  York  and  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 
The  CoinjT.  Members  In  good  standing? 
Mr.  Reif.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  And  there  are  no  disciplinary 
proceedings  pending  against  either  of  you? 
Mr.  Reif.  No,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  That  Is  true  of  you  both.  Well, 
I  will  welcome  you  all  again  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Mr.  Reif.  Thank  you,  your  Honor. 
(6|   Mr.  Vincent.  Thank  you,  your  Honor. 
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[The  hearing  was  resumed  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon.] 

The  Clerk.  Emergency  Business  Docket 
Number  71-172,  United  States  versus  John 
Doe. 

The  Court.  I  think  It  would  be  helpfiU 
again  to  have  counsel  state  their  names  and 
the  parties  whom  they  represent.  I  have 
noted  them  but  I  don't  know  whether  the 
stenographer  did,  and  It  should  be  done  in 
connection  with  this  hearing.  So  please,  I 
will  start  again  with  Miss  Peterson  and  Mr 
Relf. 

Mr.  Reif.  Right.  My  name  Is  James  Relf, 
R-e-l-f,  and  I  along  with  Miss  Doris  Peter- 
son represent  Dr.  Leonard  Rodberg. 

The  Court.  All  right.  And  I  understand 
that  Dr.  Rodberg  is  seated  at  counsel  table 
with  you. 

Mr.  Reif.  That  Is  correct,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  This  gentleman  here.  Thank 
you.  And  then  we  have  Mr.  Vincent  for  the 
government,  please. 

Mr.  Vincent.  Yes,  your  Honor.  My  name 
Is  Paul  C.  Vincent,  Attorney  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C,  and 
this  Is  my  colleague,  Mr.  Marple. 

Mr.  Marple.  John  Marple,  M-a-r-p-1-e. 

The  Court.  Now  I  don't  know  whether 
Mr.  Fishman  wishes  to  appear  or  Just  be  in 
the  capacity  of  an  observer  at  this  Juncture. 

Mr.  Fishman.  At  this  Juncture,  your 
Honor,  my  Instructions  [7]  are  simply  to  be 
present  and  observe  the  proceedings.  Should 
the  need  arise,  as  indicated  In  the  letter,  I 
would  then  move  to  Intervene.  If  you  wish,  I 
will  enter  the  name  in  the  record  now. 

The  Court.  It  is  strictly  your  option,  Mr. 
Fishman.  I  am  happy  for  you  to  do  so  or  not, 
as  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Fishman.  Well,  let  me  enter  my  name 
in  the  record  now,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Fine. 

Mr.  Fishman.  And  hope  that  I  won't  have 
to  proceed  any  further.  My  name  Is  Charles 
Fishman,  attorney  In  Washington,  D.C.  I  am 
a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  accredited  before 
the  Superior  Coiu-t  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Court.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Fishman.  I  represent  United  States 
Senator  Mike  Gravel. 

The  Court.  And  your  associate  is  Mr.  Reln- 
steln. Fine. 

Well,  I  think  at  the  outset  I  should  mark 
as  a  hearing  exhibit,  Exhibit  Number  1, 
Senator  Gravel's  letter  to  the  Court  dated 
August  26th,  which  you  have  shovim  to  other 
counsel  In  the  case,  and  that  will  be  filed 
with  the  papers.  The  question  I  am  consid- 
ering at  this  Juncture  Is  whether  to  grant 
the  petitioners'  alternative  request  that  they 
be  afforded  time  [8]  within  which  to  file 
affidavits  and  memoranda  of  law.  If  that 
leave  Is  granted,  I  would  plan  tentatively, 
that  Is.  subject  to  the  positions  stated  by 
counsel,  to  have  the  hearing  following  the 
one  on  the  lOth  of  September,  which  has 
been  scheduled  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  witness  Dr.  Falk. 

I  think  I  might  first  ask  Mr.  Vincent 
whether  such  a  postponement  of  resolution 
of  the  questions  raised  would  handicap  his 
presentation  of  this  matter  to  the  grand 
Jury. 

Mr.  Vincent.  If  your  Honor  please,  the 
government  would  oppose  any  stay,  basically 
because  I  think  a  pattern  is  now  being  set 
by  this.  This  Is  the  second  witness  who  has 
come  m,  or  the  third  witness,  petitioning  for 
the  same  relief,  and  I  think  that  these  stays, 
your  Honor,  If  the  pattern  continues,  start- 
ing with  the  one  last  week,  will  unneces- 
sarily Impede  and  delay  the  investigation 
now  being  conducted  by  the  grand  Jury. 
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I  might  note  also,  your  Honor,  that  the 
Issue  here  I  think  ts  so  simple.  It  is  to  quash 
a  subpoena.  It  has  nothing  to  do  yet  with 
proceedings  before  the  grand  Jury.  This  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  prevent  an  appearance. 
I  believe,  your  Honor,  that  the  proper  forum 
for  the  determination  of  any  of  these  ques- 
tions must  start  inside  the  grand  Jviry  room. 
If  there  Is  any  privilege  to  be  claimed,  wheth- 
er it  be  the  First  Amendment,  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  the  Fifth  Amendment,  legis- 
lative privilege,  as  apparently  Is  being  done 
here,  I  do  not  think  that  briefs,  affidavits, 
and  memos  of  law  can  possibly  anticipate 
particular  [9]  questions,  and  I  think  what 
would  happen,  your  Honor,  Is,  It  would  delay 
the  proceedings  Indefinitely,  witness  after 
witness  getting  a  stay,  pushing  this  into  the 
winter  and  the  early  part  of  next  year,  if 
the  pattern  continues.  I  am  assuming  that, 
your  Honor.  That  is  an  assumption.  Then 
we  get  into  the  grand  Jury  room-  if  a  ques- 
tion Is  asked  and  the  privilege  Is  taken,  we ' 
would  be  back  before  your  Honor  on  the  very 
same  point. 

I  believe,  your  Honor,  that  ad  mlmlne  the 
witness  should  and  must  appear  before  the 
grand  Jury  for  any  intelligent  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  any  privilege  claim  Is 
properly  taken. 
The  Court.  Well,  now  I  wUl  hear  Mr.  Relf. 
Mr.  Reif.  Thank  you,  your  Honor.  Address- 
ing myself  to  Mr.  Vincent's  remarks,  first  of 
all,  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  pattern  to 
which  he  refers.  We  represent  only  Dr.  Rod- 
berg in  this  matter.  I  am  familiar  with  Mr. 
Falk's  position,  and  that  Is  as  far  as  we  are 
familiar  with  the  grand  Jury  proceedings. 

As  to  raising  questions  subsequent  to 
appearance,  it  \s  our  position  that  It  is  the 
appearance  Itself  which  should  be  avoided, 
not  merely  answering  specific  questions,  so 
that  we  do  not  feel  that  appearing  and  de- 
clining to  answer  certain  questions  will  In 
any  way  deal  with  that  specific  problem. 

As  to  the  particular  matter  in  this  motion, 
we  raise  at  this  time  four  questions,  one  of 
which  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  [10]  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Falk,  and  that  is,  I  am  specifically  referring 
to  the  question  of  Dr.  Rodberg's  relationship 
with  Senator  Gravel.  As  to  that  question,  I 
believe  It  raises  substantial  questions,  as  we 
have  tried  to  show  briefly  in  our  moving  pa- 
pers, and  I  do  believe  that  a  memorandum 
of  law  would  be  quite  helpful  in  resolving  the 
Issue. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine  from  what  re- 
search I  could  do  In  the  last  day,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  on  the  scope  of  the  speech  and 
debate  clause  Is  quite  limited  and  the  ques- 
tions as  to  its  scope  are  at  this  point  quite 
undefined.  I  believe  further  that  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  providing  the  Court  with  a 
precise  notion  of  what  claim  it  is  that  is 
before  the  Court,  that  an  affidavit  from  Sen- 
ator Gravel  would  be  quite  helpful  in  de- 
fining that  relationship. 

As  to  your  Honor's  suggestion  as  to  Sep- 
tember 10th,  which  I  believe  Is  two  weeks 
from  today,  although  I  am  forced  to  go  to 
Maine  next  week  for  a  few  days.  I  do  believe 
that  we  would  be  able  to  be  prepared  at  that 
time,  both  with  the  affidavits  and  with  the 
memorandum  of  law. 

The  Court.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  Mr. 
Relf,  about  one  aspect  of  the  motion,  and 
that  has  to  do  with  the  allegation  that  the 
subpoena  and  any  questions  that  would  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  Rodberg  in  the  grand  Jury 
would  be  the  product  of  an  vmlawful  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  I  have  already  ruled  In 
the  [11]  first  of  these  three  cases  to  come 
before  me,  which  had  to  do  with  the  appli- 
cation of  a  witness  named  Popkln,  that  a 
bare  allegation,  in  my  c^lnlon,  of  a  violation 
of  the  laws  dealing  with  wiretapping  and 
electronic  surveillance  Is  Insufficient  to  oc- 
casion an  Alderman  type  hearing. 

I  see  here  a  paragraph  In  Dr.  Rodberg's  af- 
fidavit about  his  information  and  belief  that 
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he  has  been  the  subject  of  unlawful  elec- 
tronic surveUlance.  If  this  ground  of  your 
motion  Is  to  be  preserved,  you  will  have  to 
elaborate  on  that  allegation  at  this  time.  I 
will  follow  the  same  procedure  in  this  case 
as  I  did  In  this  regard  in  the  case  dealing 
with  Dr.  Falk.  His  counsel  elaborated  on  the 
fiUegatlon  and  outlined  the  type  of  evidence 
they  anticipate  producing,  but  In  affidavit 
form.  Papers  in  that  matter  I  think  are  to 
be  filed  on  the  8th  of  September.  What  do 
you  have  In  mind,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Rett.  At  this  time,  your  Honor,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  submit  an  affidavit  which 
would  show,  say — 

The  Court.  I  don't  mean  an  affidavit.  What 
do  you  think  you  will  establish.  If  anything, 
by  way  of  unlawful  electronic  surveillance? 
Mr.  Reif.  At  this  point,  your  Honor,  we  are 
entirely  uncertain  as  to  that,  and  at  thU 
point  It  Is  substantially  merely  the  allega- 
tion. 

The  Court.  Well,  do  you  know  what  If  any- 
thing Dr.  Rodberg  had  in  mind  In  Paragraph 
10  of  his  own  affidavit  when  he  says  [12]  on 
Information  and  belief  he  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  unlawful  electronic  surveillance? 

Mr.  Reif.  Well,  as  I  say.  at  this  point  It  Is 
a  suspicion  that  we  have  based  upon  our 
knowledge  as  to  certain  people  with  whom 
Dr.  Rodberg  has  been  In  contact,  but  as  to 
specific  facts,  we  cannot  point  to  any  at  this 
point. 

The  Court.  Well,  let  me  Just  make  It  a  lit- 
tle clearer.  What  I  am  contemplating  doing 
Is  restricting  the  stay.  If  I  grant  It.  to  a  con- 
sideration of  specific  points,  and  I  will  ex- 
clude this  allegation  of  tmlawful  electronic 
surveillance  unless  you  have  something  that 
at  least  you  are  going  to— unless  you  have 
something  now  In  mind.  I  am  not  looking 
for  proof  now.  I  am  Just  endeavoring  to  as- 
certain whether  the  allegation  Is  not  so  much 
on  Information  and  belief  but  Just  a 
suspicion. 

Mr.  Reif.  Well,  I  think,  to  be  frank,  that 
there  Is,  as  I  say,  no  concrete  fact  which  we 
can  point  to.  Our  belief  Is  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Rodberg  has  been  In  telephone 
communication  with  certain  people  and  has 
iised  the  phone  of  certain  people  whom  we 
believe  their  nhones  have  been — 
The  Court.  Whom  you  suspect. 
Mr.  Reif.  Right.  That  Is  correct. 
The  Court.  If  you  wish,  you  may  talk  to 
Dr.  Rodberg  right  now  to  see  If  he  has  any- 
thing In  mind  specifically,  because  he  says 
here  Is  his  affidavit,  "Upon  Information  and 
[  13  ]  belief,  I  have  been  the  subject  of  unlaw- 
ful electronic  surveillance,"  so  if  he  has,  I 
would  like  to  determine  the  extent  of  his  in- 
formation and  belief  if  It  Is  different  from 
what  you  have  just  stated.  So  why  don't  you 
talk  to  him  for  a  moment  and  see  whether  he 
has  more  In  mind  than  you  have  stated. 
Mr.  Reif.  Thank  you,  your  Honor. 
[Counsel  conferred  with  Dr.  Rodberg.] 
Mr.  Reif.  Your  Honor,  at  this  time  we  have 
nothing  beyond  what  I  have  Just  stated. 

The  Court.  Well,  the  subpoena  calls  for  Dr. 
Rodberg's  appearance  this  morning  before 
the  grand  Jury,  and  I  will,  over  the  govern- 
ment's objections,  grant  a  stay  until  after  the 
hearing  on  September  10th.  However,  I  do 
not  grant  the  stay  In  order  that  there  may 
be  additional  information  filed  with  respect 
to  unlawful  electronic  surveillance.  That  vs^lll 
not  be  the  subject  of  the  hearing  on  the  10th 
of  September.  Having  no  more  than  a  mere 
general  suspicion,  that  Is  not  a  proper  basis 
for  a  stay  of  this  subpoena,  in  my  view,  and 
that  issue  is  eliminated  from  this  applica- 
tion, and  that  is  my  ruling.  1  deny  the  mo- 
tion for  a  stay  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  based 
upon  a  general,  unspecified  allegation  of  un- 
lawful electronic  surveillance. 

I  do,  however,  grant  the  motion  In  order 
that  the  parties  may  file  affidavits  and  mem- 
oranda of  law  on  the  other  points  raised  in 
the  motion,  that  it,  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  [14]   the  prospective  witness  and 
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the  other  First  Amendment  rights,  and 
other  rights,  including  any  right  of  congres- 
sional privilege,  which  may  be  here  involved. 
So  that  those  other  aspects  of  the  motion 
are  the  basis  for  the  Court's  order,  but  only 
those  aspects. 

Mr.  Reif.  Would  your  Honor  entertain  a 
brief  argument  on  the  surveillance  question? 
The  Court.  Well.  I  am  aware,  let  me  say,  of 
the  cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
the  Third  Circuit  and  the  California  cases. 
I  went  into  this  in  some  detail  In  connection 
with  the  Poplin  matter.  Counsel  furnished 
the  Court  with  copies  of  the  lengthy  opinions 
in  the  Third  Circuit  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia cases,  and  I  have  read  them,  so  If  you 
think  there  Is  something  that  should  be 
added  to  that,  I  will  hear  you  briefly. 

Mr.  Reif.  Well.  no.  1  was  not  aware  that 
your  Honor  had  been  made  aware  of  those 
opinions. 

The  Court.  Yes.  You  see.  this  problem  has 
been  written  about  so  comprehensively  by  the 
Judges  in  the  other  clrcluts  that  I  really  made 
up  my  mind  on  the  basis  of  studying  those 
opinions. 

Mr.  Reif.  In  light  of  that.  I— 
The  Court.  So  I  think  that  my  ruling  will 
stand  on  that  aspect  of  it. 
Mr.  Reif.  All  right. 

[16]  The  Court.  Now  let  me  state  why  I 
feel  that  I  should  order  this  stay  over  the 
objections  of  Mr.  Vincent.  I  believe  that  the 
grounds  asserted  In  this  motion  are  dlff««nt 
from  the  ground  asserted  in  the  applications 
heretofore  filed  on  behalf  of  the  witnesses 
Popkln  and  Falk.  and  that  therefore,  there 
is  no  real  basis  for  beUevlng  that  there  Is  a 
sort  of  a  pattern  followed  here,  or  sought  to 
be  followed,  by  the  witnesses  and  by  their 
attorneys.  Mr.  Relf  apparently  was  unaware 
of  these  prior  applications. 

I  think  also  that  whUe  the  Issue  at  the 
moment  Is  simply  the  grand  Jury's  right 
to  compel  the  presence  of  the  persons  before 
the  grand  Jury,  the  briefs  that  will  be  filed 
and  the  affidavits  that  wUl  be  filed  and  the 
argument  made  on  September  10th  will 
apply  almost  equally  to  questions  that  may 
arise  during  the  course  of  the  grand  Jury 
Interrogation,  so  that  I  think  It  is  best  to 
get  briefs  from  the  parties  at  this  Juncture 
so  as  to  be  able  to  rule  without  protracted 
delay  should  disputes  arise  during  the  course 
of  their  testimony.  So  that  It  seems  to  me 
that  time  within  which  to  brief  these  ques- 
tions Is  positively  required  at  some  stage,  and 
I  would  rather  that  these  matters  be  briefed 
at  this  Juncture  rather  than  at  some  possible 
later  time. 

Please  have  In  mind  that  the  issue  at  the 
moment  is  the  power  of  the  grand  Jury 
merely  to  compel  the  presence  of  Dr.  Rod- 
berg before  the  grand  Jury,  but  In  your  briefs, 
please  [16]  cover  the  law,  to  the  extent  that 
you  can  find  it,  on  the  right  of  the  grand 
Jury  to  put  to  the  witness  the  questions  that 
you  anticipate  will  be  put.  In  other  words, 
make  your  briefs  somewhat  broader  than  the 
narrow  Issue  that  is  faced  at  this  Juncture. 
I  assume  that  you  had  that  In  mind,  in  any 
event. 

As  far  as  the  time  is  concerned,  I  think  I 
ordered  the  briefs  In  the  Falk  matter  to  be 
filed  on  the  8th  of  September.  I  am  not  sure 
of  that.  It  was  either  the  7th  or  the  8th. 
I  believe  it  was  the  8th. 
Mr.  Vincent.  It  was  the  7th. 
The  Court.  Was  it  the  7th? 
Mr.  Vincent.  Yes,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  Well,  here  we  will  make  It  the 
8th,  because  you  won't  have  quite  as  much 
time,  and  this  hearing  will  not  be  joined  with 
the  hearing  on  the  Falk  application,  but  it 
will    follow    Immediately    thereafter.    There 
are  separate  questions.  The  Falk  hearing  is 
set  for  the   10th,  at  ten  o'clock,  and  this 
would  follow  immediately  thereafter,  prob- 
ably at  11  or  11:30,  or  whenever.  So  affidavits 
and  briefs  on  the  law  In  this  matter  are  due 
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on  or  before  September  8tb  and  the  bearing 
wUl  be  on  tbe  lOtb. 

Now  does  anyone  wlsb  to  be  beard  fur- 
ther?  I  will  be  with  you  In  a  moment.  Mr. 
Flsbman.  But  first,  do  counsel  for  either  of 
the  parties  wish  to  be  heard  further  or  ask 
any — 

1 17)  Mr.  Vincent.  I  have  no  questions, 
nothing  further,  your  Honor. 

Mr.  Reif.  We  have  nothing  further,  your 
Honor. 

The  CoiTRT.  Well,  now  I  think  Mr.  Flshman 
wished  to  address  the  Court. 

Mr.  PisHMAN.  If  I  may  for  Just  a  moment, 
your  Honor.  We  are  obviously  In  a  bit  of  a 
quandary  here  in  the  sense  of  determining 
what  role  we  would  want  to  play  on  the  8th. 
As  the  senator  Indicated  to  you  In  his  letter — 

The  Court.  Could  I  see  that  letter  again, 
please? 

[Exhibit  banded  to  the  Court.] 

The  CouKT.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PiSHMAN.  Particularly  In  the  third  and 
fourth  paragraphs,  if  the  purpose  for  which 
Mr.  Rodberg  has  been  subpoenaed  Involves 
violation  of  anyone  of  potential  federal  law, 
whether  It  be  bank  robbery  or  anything  else, 
his  interests  are  not  Involved  and  he  would 
not  wish  to  participate.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Issues  to  be  raised  and  decided  at  that 
bearing  and  before  the  grand  Jury  related  to 
bis  activities  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  United  States  Senator  and  those  of  his 
personal  entourage,  be  then  obviously  has  a 
very  substantial  interest  of  his  own  which 
be  wishes  to  assert. 

The  subpoena  in  this  matter  is  totally  de- 
void of  any  information  to  Indicate  the  Issue 
before  the  grand  Jury  or  the  purpose  or  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  calling  Dr.  [18] 
Rodberg.  It  therefore  leaves  us  in  the  position 
where  we  are  totally  without  any  Intimation 
at  all  to  make  a  determination  or  even  a 
guess  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  be 
prepared  to  participate,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent. 

There  apparently  is  some  assumption  on 
the  part  of  counsel  here  that  it  may  relate 
to  these  matters.  I  prefer  not  to  engage  in 
such  guessing  games,  and  I  believe  that  as 
a  matter  of  due  process,  the  senator  has  a 
clear  right  to  know  at  this  point,  so  that  he 
may  prepare  and  may  make  that  decision. 
Just  what  the  Issue  is  before  the  grand  Jury 
and  what  the  general  nature  of  tbe  questions 
are  going  to  relate  to  in  terms  of  subject 
matter. 

The  CotJKT.  Well,  it  would  seem  to  me,  al- 
though this  Is  for  you  and  the  senator  to  de- 
cide, that  you  will  have  to  either — well,  you 
will  have  to  file  some  sort  of  motion  in  the 
case.  You  have  got  to  file  some  sort  of  plead- 
ing directed  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
senator  which  you  described.  I  am  happy  to 
have  you  here  as  an  observer,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  and  will  not  rule  on  any  requests 
or  motions  or  other  points  that  you  raise  un- 
less they  are  based  upon  some  sort  of  written 
application  or  some  participation  as  a  party. 

I  don't  think  this  Is  a  type  of  matter  thai 
Invites  participation  of  anyone  that  says  he 
Is  an  amlciis  curiae.  You  are  here  with  a 
specific  interest  to  protect.  Perhaps  you  feel 
that  it  will  be  protected  by  counsel  for  Dr. 
Rodberg.  [19]  perhaps  you  don't,  but  I  won't 
rule  In  the  course  of  Just  discussing  the  prob- 
lems or  possibilities  in  general  terms.  You 
have  got  to  decide  whether  to  Intervene  or 
not,  or  whether  to  seek  to  intervene. 

Mr.  PisHMAN.  I  might  say,  your  Honor,  that 
we  were  pained  all  day  yesterday  trying  to 
ascertain  Just  what  our  role  should  be,  and 
I  had  several  disciisslons  with  the  senator  at 
the  time,  and  I  go  back  to  the  problem  that 
I  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks. 
If  we  should,  for  instance,  move  to  Intervene 
and  then  it  Is  determined  that  the  Issue  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  for  which  Dr.  Rodberg 
has  been  subpoenaed  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  senator,  then  we  have  no  interest  or  right 
to  be  there.  If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  ques- 
tions for  which  the  grand  Jury  has  subponaed 
Or.  Rodberg  do  relate  to  the  senator's  actlT- 
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Itles,  then  we  want  to  be  very  vigorous  in  our 
representation. 

I  therefore  find  myself  In  a  position  where 
I  am  not  sure  which  Is  tbe  cart  and  which  Is 
the  horse,  to  know  which  to  put  before  the 
other,  should  I  move  to  Intervene  at  this 
point,  which  I  have  tbe  papers  before  me  to 
do  if  necessary,  and  I  am  in  the  position  of 
intervening  before  I  know  what  I  am  Inter- 
vening in. 

The  CoTTRT.  Well,  really,  I  cannot  help  you 
in  the  matter  beyond  what  I  have  said. 
I  will  be  happy  to  pass  on  anything  that  you 
decide  to  file,  or  to  rule  on  motions  or 
applications  [20]  of  any  sort,  but  It  Is  up 
to  you.  And  let  me  say  this,  or  suggest  this: 
that  this  Is  something  you  might  wish  to  give 
further  consideration  to.  I  have  already  in- 
dicated that  there  are  no  final  rulings  in 
these  matters  to  be  made  today.  The  Clerk's 
Office  is  happy  to  receive  whatever  you  have, 
but  I  would  think  that  you  might  give  the 
matter  further  consideration.  There  Is  no 
compulsion  on  you,  as  I  see  It,  to  act  or 
decide  what  to  do  today. 

Mr.  FisHMAN.  Well,  except  that,  your 
Honor,  if  we  do  decide  to  intervene,  would 
your  Honor  be  disposed  to  rule  and  order  the 
District  Attorney,  or  the  U.  S.  Attorney, 
rather,  to  disclose  the  purpose  for  which  the 
grand  Jury  has  subpoenaed  Dr.  Rodberg,  so 
at  that  point  we  can  determine  whether  or 
not  we  wish  to  participate  on  the  8th? 

The  CouBT.  That  is  not  before  me  now. 
That  Is  too  iffy.  You  have  got  to  make  the 
first  step  here,  either  by  intervening  or  not 
intervening,  and  when  you  have  made  up 
your  mind.  I  will  head  the  matter. 

Mr.  FisHMAN.  In  which  case,  your  Honor, 
I  will  now  move  to  intervene  in  the  matter. 

[Document  tendered  to  the  Court.] 

The  Court.  Thank  you.  You  have  got  to 
hand  copies  to — 

[Documents  tendered  to  counsel.] 

The  Court.  Do  you  wish,  Mr.  Vincent,  to  be 
heard  with  respect  to  this  motion  to  inter- 
vene? 

1 21]  Mr.  Vincent.  Your  Honor,  the  gov- 
ernment objects  to  the  motion  to  Intervene, 
primarily  on  the  grounds  that  the  senator  is 
not  under  subpoena,  the  grand  Jury  has  not 
called  him  as  a  witness  before  this  grand 
Jury.  This  motion  Is  based  on  pure  supposi- 
tion that  Senator  Oravel  and  I  might  say, 
through  the  eyes  of  any  other  senator,  any 
other  Congressman — would  intervene  at  will 
when  any  witness  has  testified  before  a  grand 
Jury.  I  say  that  the  time  for  the  senator  to 
raise  his  prlvUege  and  protect  his  rights  is 
when  he  is  under  subpoena  If  he  Is  In  fact 
ever  under  subpoena  before  this  or  any 
other  grand  Jury. 

I  think  here  again,  your  Honor,  that  this 
is  a  motion  made  certainly  in  good  faith, 
and,  with  all  due  respect  to  counsel  for  the 
senator,  I  do  not  think  It  Is  properly  taken. 
The  witness  who  is  subpoenaed  has  alleged 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Gravel.  I  notice  that  the  senator  uses  the 
term  that  Mr.  Rodberg  is  a  perosnal  servant 
of  the  senator.  Now,  if  a  senator  or  a  con- 
gressman has  the  right  in  any  case  to  inter- 
term  that  Mr.  Rodberg  Is  a  personal  servant 
or  his  staff  member  has  been  Issued  a  sub- 
poena, I  am  afraid  that  we  would  definitely 
clog  the  wheels  of  Justice  In  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings and  In  any  court  proceedings. 

I  think  we  need  more  than  suspicion  and 
conjecture  that  interests  of  Senator  Gravel 
are  Involved. 

The  Court.  Let  me  ask  whether  you  have 
any  authority  on  this  proposition. 

[22]  Mr.  FisHMAN.  Yes,  I  do,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  I  am  considering  taking  this 
motion  for  leave  to  intervene  under  advise- 
ment and  looking  at  some  cases  myself.  Have 
you  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  any  sort 
of  memorandum  In  support  of  this  motion? 

Mr.  FISHMAN.  Your  Honor,  I  returned  to 
Washington — 

The  Court.  I  can  see  that  you  haven't. 
Now  query.  I  don't  know  whether  I  would 
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take  this — well,  I  am  thinking  that  you 
might  submit  a  brief  memo  of  law  on  this 
point  unless  you  have  all  the  cases  before  you 
that  you  wish  to  rely  on. 

Mr.  FISHMAN.  WeU,  if  I  may  make  a  point 
or  two,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  PisHMAN.  The  motion  clearly  lays  forth 
the  fact  that  the  rights  being  asserted  here 
are  not  those  of  Dr.  Rodberg  but  these  of 
the  senator.  The  privileges  which  we  are  as- 
serting under  the  speech  and  debate  clause 
are  those  of  the  senator  as  well  as  those  of 
Dr.  Rodberg.  Indeed,  I  cite  your  Honor  to 
Jefferson's  Manual,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
guilding  light  for  Interpretation  of  these 
matters,  at  Section  287,  which  deals  with  the 
privileges  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  It 
notes  specifically  there  that  the  privilege  ex- 
tends to  the  member,  that  they  are  at  aU 
times  exempt  from  questioning  elsewhere  for 
anything  said  in  their  own  houses,  and  that 
during  the  time  of  privilege,  neither  a  mem- 
ber, his  staff,  [23 1  nor  his  servants  for  any 
matter  of  their  own  may  be  arrested,  and  it 
goes  on  to  point  out  other  things,  nor  im- 
pleaded, cited,  nor  subpoenaed  in  any  court. 
I  will  leave  that  to  your  Honor  to  take  a 
look  at.  But  it  clearly  delineates  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  privilege  between  a  senator  or  a 
member  of  the  Congress  and  his  servants. 
Each  has  the  privilege,  each  to  assert  for 
himself. 

[Book  tendered  to  the  Court.) 

Mr.  FisHMAN.  Also,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  versus  Johnson,  at  383  U.S.  at  page 
173  through  177,  the  court  notes  there  that 
in  a  criminal  prosecution,  that  the  evidence 
which  the  government  Introduced,  which 
eventually  was  the  reason  that  the  court 
threw  out  the  charges,  because  the  evidence 
was  protected  by  the  speech  and  debate 
clause,  extensive  queationing  concerning 
how  much  of  the  speech  was  written  by 
Johnson  himself,  the  oongressman,  how 
much  by  his  administrative  assistant,  and 
how  much  by  outsiders  representing  the 
loan  company,  and  the  court  went  on  there 
to  suggest  that  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
questions  with  respect  to  both  the  oongress- 
man and  bis  assistants,  and  his  assistants, 
violated  the  speech  and  debate  clause,  so 
the  right  we  are  asserting  here  Is  clearly 
that  of  the  senator.  That  right  U  not  ade- 
quately protected,  we  maintain,  by  Mr.  Rod- 
berg or  by  the  government. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  am  Just  not  going  to 
rule  on  this  aspect  of  It  at  this  time. 

[24]  I  wUl  hear  Mr.  Vincent  briefiy.  I 
saw  you  half  rise  as  If  to  respond,  but  I 
think  that  I  wish  to  consider  this  matter 
further.  I  think  that  Mr.  Flshman  and  asso- 
ciate counael  should  file  a  brief  memo  In 
support  of  this  right.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful.  I  don't  think  you  need  until  the 
8th  of  September,  however.  When  do  you 
think  you  oould  have  It  In  my  hands,  a 
memo  discussing  some  of  these  principles  to 
which  you  allude? 

Mr.  FISHMAN.  One  moment,  your  Honw. 

[Mr.  Flshman  conferred  with  Mr.  Reln- 
stein.] 

Mr.  PISHMAN.  One  week,  your  Honor? 

The  Court.  Well,  let's  see. 

Mr.  PISHMAN.  We  are  right  back,  of  course. 
In  the  same  box  again. 

The  Court.  Excuse  me.  What  we  will  do  Is 
make  it  the  same  day,  because  I  won't  be 
here  a  week  from  today,  so  I  won't  see  It  be- 
fore the  8th. 

Mr.  PISHMAN.  When  will  your  Honor  be 
leaving?  Maybe  we  can  get  it  to  you  be- 
fore then. 

The  Court.  On  the  second.  In  other  words, 
the  day  before.  However,  I  would  need  to  see 
It — it  would  have  to  be  filed  on  the  first 
of  September,  Wednesday,  for  me  to  consider 
it,  and  at  that  it  would  have  to  be  before 
two  o'clock. 

Mr.  FISHMAN.  We  will  file  It.  We  will  make 
every  attempt  to  file  It  before  then,  your 
Honor. 
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[25]  The  Court.  AU  right.  And  I  Will  take 
that  aspect  of  this  tinder  advisement  until 
then. 

Mr.  Vincent.  If  I  may. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vincent.  If  I  may.  If  your  Honor  please, 
does  the  government  have  tbe  right  to  or 
do  you  desire  the  government  to  file  a  memo 
at  the  same  time  on  September  first  before 
two  o'clock? 

Tbe  Court.  Yes  Indeed. 

Mr.  Vincent.  Even  though  we  cannot  re- 
ply directly  to  the  citations  and  cases  and 
law  which  will  be  In  Mr.  Flshman 's  brief,  but 
the  government  will  file  an  opposition,  your 
Honor. 

The  Court.  Pine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reif.  I  should  like  to  state  for  the 
record,  your  Honor,  that  Dr.  Rodberg  does 
not  oppose  the  motion  by  Senator  Gravel. 
Actually  we  welcome  It,  and  we  think  It  will 
be  helpful. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  think — ^Yes,  Mr.  Flsh- 
man. 

Mr.  PISHMAN.  If  I  may  raise  one  more  point, 
your  Honor,  if  It  is  possible  for  your  Hon- 
or to  bear  argument  on  Wednesday,  in  the 
early  afternoon  or  late  morning. 

The  CotJRT.  Well  It  would  be  possible,  but 
I  would  rather  read  your  cases  than  hear 
you  talk  about  them,  actually. 

Mr.  PiSHMAN.  What  I  was  thinking  of, 
your  Honor,  is  the  need  for  some  ruling  so 
we  could  ascertain  the  pxupose  for  [26] 
which  the  grand  Jury  has  called  Dr.  Rod- 
berg, In  time  to  prepare  a  second  memo  that 
your  Honor  has  asked  for  for  the  eighth. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  think  they  are  distin- 
guishable. The  question  of  whether  the  sen- 
ator can  intervene  Is  the  one  raised  by  this 
motion.  If  he  Is  permitted  to  intervene,  of 
course  he  will  participate  in  the  bearing 
through  you,  in  the  hestfing  on  the  tenth. 
You  will  have  between  the  first  and  tbe  tenth 
of  September  In  which  to  prepare. 

Mr.  FisHMAN.  What  I  am  suggesting,  your 
Honor,  is  that  preparing,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  requires  some  knowledge  as  to  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  grand  Jury,  which 
Is  not  disclosed  in  the  subpoena. 

The  Court.  But  there  Is  a  distinction.  Let's 
assume  you  are  permitted  to  Intervene,  hypo- 
thetlcally. 

Mr.  FisHBCAN.  Yes,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  You  then  seek  a  court  order 
requiring  the  government  to,  let's  say,  out- 
line the  subject  matters  of  the  grand  Jury 
Interrogation,  but  the  fact  that  you  seek  It 
is  no  different  from  the  request  of  the  wit- 
ness here,  that  Is,  the  prospective  witness. 
Dr.  Rodberg;  he  is  seeking  the  same  thing. 
So  that  issue  is  going  to  be  considered  on  the 
tenth,  whether  it  is  sought  on  behalf  of  your 
client  or  on  behalf  of  the  witness.  That  Is 
one  of  the  principal  points  raised  by  Mr.  Relf 
and  Miss  Peterson  In  their  motion. 

So  I  surely  will  not  previous  to  the  10th  of 
September  order  the  government  to  make 
any  specification  of  what  the  subject  matters 
will  be.  That  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  ques- 
tions debated  on  the  10th  of  September, 
whether  the  Court  should  enter  such  an  or- 
der, so  you  won't  get  that.  In  any  even- 
tuality, until  the  10th  of  September. 

Perhaps  there  are  stlU  some  matters  that 
are  not  a  hundred  percent  clear,  but  that 
may  be  In  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

We  will  recess  in  this  case  at  this  time. 

[Thereupon  the  hearing  was  concluded.] 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appearances: 

Paul  Vincent,  Esq.,  Attorney,  Department 
of  Justice,  appeared  for  the  government. 

James  Reif,  Esq.,  Doris  Peterson,  Attorney, 
and  Martin  Stavis,  Esq.,  appeared  for  Leonard 
Rodberg. 

Joseph  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Herbert  Reld,  Esq., 
Robert  Relnstein,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Pishman, 
Esq.,  appeared  for  Senator  Mike  Gravel. 

PROCEEDINGS 

The  Clerk.  Emergency  Business  Docket  No. 
71-172,  United  States  Versus  John  Doe. 

The  Court.  The  Court  will  take  under  ad- 
visement the  motion  filed  on  behalf  of  Pro- 
fessor Falk,  and  I  vrtll  reserve  decision  on 
that  at  least  until  after  hearing  the  argu- 
ments in  tills  matter,  perhaps  over  the  week- 
end. 

I  will  ask,  please,  that  counsel  begin  this 
hearing  similarly  as  did  counsel  in  the  prior 
hearing,  by  identifying  themselves  and  asso- 
ciates seated  at  counsel  table  with  them  for 
the  piuposes  of  the  record. 

Yes. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  If  your  Honor  please,  my 
name  Is  Joseph  Bartlett.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Ely,  Bartlett,  Brown  and 
Proctor,  In  Boston,  Massachusetts.  I  act  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Mike  Oravel  in  the  matter 
as  local  counsel. 

Reading  from  my  left.  Senator  Mike  Oravel, 
Senator  from  Alaska;  Professor  Herbert  Reld, 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  Professor  of  Law  at  Rut- 
gers; Professor  Robert  Relnstein,  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  Bar;  and  to  my  immediate 
right.  Attorney  Charles  Flshman,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar.  Prof.  Relnstein  and 
Prof.  Reed  will  be  arguing  the  matter  on  be- 
half of  our  client,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  WeU.  wlU  they  both  argue  for 
the  same  cUent  or — 

[3]  Mr.  BARTLETr.  With  your  Honor's  per- 
mission, I  would  like  Prof.  Relnstein  to  ex- 
plain. 

The  Court.  AU  right. 

Prof.  Reinstein.  0\a  Intention,  your 
Honor,  is  that  I  would  make  the  Initial  argu- 
ment and  Prof.  Reed  wUl  give  the  rebuttal 
argument. 

The  Court.  Are  there  any  other  counsel? 

Mr.  REIT.  Your  Honor,  my  name  is  James 
Reif,  and  along  with  Doris  Peterson  and  Mar- 
tin Stavis,  we  represent  Dr.  Leonard  Rod- 
berg in  the  matter.  At  a  previous  hearing, 
your  Honor  granted  leave  for  us  to  present 
Martin  Stavis  ad  hoc.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  states  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
those  bars,  and  there  are  no  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings pending  against  him. 

The  Court.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  REIT.  Martin  Stavis.  He  wlU  be  here 
shortly. 

The  CotmT.  And  then  will  you  please  do  it 
again  for  the  government. 

Mr.  Vincent.  Yes,  your  Honor.  Paul  Vin- 
cent, Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.C.  My  colleague  is  John  Marple,  also  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Tbe  Court.  All  rig^t.  I  think — wlU  It  be  Mr. 
Relf  who  WlU  be  speaking  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Rodberg? 

Mr.  Red-.  Your  Honor,  it  is  our  Intention 
that  I  WlU  [4]  argue  In  chief  and  Mr.  Stavis 
wlU  handle  any  rebuttal. 

The  Court.  Well,  being  the  moving  party 
here,  I  think  I  should  hear  you  on  behalf 
of  Dr.  Rodberg  before  hearing  counsel  on 
behalf  of  the  senator,  because  the  senator 
is  intervening  here,  you  see. 

Mr.  Reif.  I  understand  that. 

The  Court.  Unless  you  have  a  preference. 
If  you  have  worked  it  out  among  yourselves, 
I  am  happy  to  abide  by  any  order  that  you 
have  agreed  on. 

Mr.  Reif.  The  attorneys  for  Senator  Gra- 
vel have  expressed  preference  in  their  going 
first,  and  we  believe,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  raise  primarily  one  issue   before  the 
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Court,  we  raise  the  second  and  additional  is- 
sue that  they  would  be — In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  efficiency  that  they  proceed  first. 

The  Court.  WeU,  that  is  certainly  agree- 
able, and  I  wUl  hear  counsel. 

Mr.  Vincent.  If  your  Honor  please,  before 
counsel  begins,  I  would  Uke  to  hand  up  some 
papers  to  the  Court  and  give  copies  to  oppos- 
ing counsel. 

The  Court.  AU  right. 

Mr.  Vincknt.  The  first  document,  your 
Honor,  Is  the  govemmen/t's  written  opposi- 
tion to  the  intervenor's  motion  to  quash 
the  subpoena.  The  second  document  is  a 
certification  from  the  Financial  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  third  item,  yotir 
Honor,  is  an  extract  from  PubUc  Law  601. 

[5]  (Documents  tendered) 

The  Court.  AU  right. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Your  Honor,  at  this  time  we 
have  filed  with  the  clerk  two  affidavits,  one 
of  Senator  Gravel  and  one  of  Robert  O.  Dun- 
phy,  who  is  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  both  of  these  affladvlts  testify- 
ing to  the  employer-employee  relationship  of 
Senator  Gravel  and  Dr.  Rodberg.  Copies  have 
heretofore  been  given  to  Mr.  Vincent. 

The  Court.  AU  right.  I  am  happy  to  receive 
aU  of  those  papers. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  May  It  please  the  Court. 
Senator  Oravel  has  Intervened  in  this  pro- 
ceedlng  in  order  to  protect  his  constitutional 
rights  under  the  speech  and  debate  clause. 
We  filed  a  motion  to  quash  the  subpoena  to 
Dr.  Rodberg  on  the  basic  ground  tliat  any 
Interrogation  by  the  federal  grand  Jury  of  a 
personal  staff  assistant  of  a  member  of  Con- 
gress which  inquires  into  the  legitimacy  of 
the  official  conduct  of  that  member  Is  uncon- 
stitutional and  prohibited  by  the  speech 
and  debate  clause. 

The  Court.  Excuse  me,  right  at  the  very 
outset.  Let  me  get  one  thing  clear.  I  wasn't 
absolutely  clear  from  the  briefs  and  so  forth 
whether  Prof,  or  Dr.  Rodberg  was  a  member 
of  the  senator's  personal  staff  or  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  a  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Your  Honor,  Ht.  Rodberg  Is 
a  member  of  the  [6]  personal  staff  of  Sen- 
ator Gravel. 

The  Court.  AU  right. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Dr.  Rodberg's  affidavit  has 
already  testified  towards  that.  We  filed  Sen- 
ator Gravel's  affidavit  In  which  Senator 
Gravel  deposes  and  says:  "That  Dr.  Leonard 
Rodberg  is  and  has  been  since  June  29,  1971 
a  member  of  my  personal  staff  in  the  United 
States  Senate." 

The  Court.  AU  right. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  The  affidavit  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  or  the  United  States  Senate, 
Mr.  Dunphy.  says:  "Bf  letter  to  me  dated 
June  29,  1971,  Senator  Gravel  designated  Dr. 
Leonard  Rodberg  as  a  member  of  his  per- 
sonal staff."  Mr.  Dunphy  then  goes  on  to 
quote  the  letter  from  Senator  Gravel. 

The  Court.  Well,  thank  you.  What  was  on 
the  29th  of  June?  Was  that  the  day  before, 
the  day  after,  or  the  evening  of,  or  do  you 
know,  what,  the  senator's  quoting  from  the 
so-called  Pentagon  Papers? 

Mr.  Reinstein.  The  letter  was  sent  on  the 
same  day.  It  was  many  hours  prior  to  the 
senator's  disclosing  the  Pentagon  papers  at 
a  subcommittee  hearing. 

The  Court.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  That  was  also  on  June  29th. 

There  are,  your  Honor,  we  think,  two  basic 
facts  which  really  can't  be  disputed  In  this 
proceeding,  and  those  facts  form  the  basU 
of  our  contentions  here.  The  first  fact  Is  [7] 
Dr.  Rodberg  is  a  personal  assistant  to  Sena- 
tor Gravel.  We  have  supported  that  in  Dr. 
Rodberg's  affidavit,  the  affidavit  of  Senator 
Oravel,  and  the  affidavit  of  the  record  keeper 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  Mr.  Dunphy.  We  see  for  the  first 
time  a  notation  on  the  letter  from  the  Fi- 
nancial Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate 
claiming  that  "The  above  listed  individual  is 
not  employed  on  the  roUs  of  the  Senate." 
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with  due  respect — of  course,  putting  to  one 
side  the  fact  that  this  letter  Is  not  In  affidavit 
form — with  due  respect,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  not  the  Financial  Clerk  is  the  official 
record  keeper  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  It  Is  clear  that  any  financial  conditions 
which  the  senator  has  with  his  personal  staff 
are  set  by  the  senator  himself  and  cannot 
be  Inquired  Into  by  the  Senate  Itself,  and 
especially  by  the  Judiciary.  I  suppose  In  es- 
sence what  the  government  is  claiming,  if 
It  wishes  to  dispute  this  fact.  Is  that  Senator 
Gravel  comes  here  and  Is  practically  at- 
tempting to  impose  a  fraud  on  this  Court. 

The  Court.  WeU,  let  me  say  thU,  please:  I 
haven't  even  seen  the  document  you  refer  to 
filed  by  the  Clerk.  Did  you  hand  It  up  to  me? 
It  must  be  here.  It  was  Just  handed  up. 
Mr.  Reinstein.  Your  Honor,  I  have  addi- 
tional copies. 

The  CoTTBT.  No.  There  Is  no  need  for  an- 
other copy  If  It  [8]  is  here. 

Oh  yes.  Mr.  Dunphy's  affidavit.  Here  Is 
Senator  Graval's  affidavit,  and  then  for  the 
government  we  have  a  letter  from  Deputy 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Holtzman  and  an 
extract  from  the  Public  Law.  I  don't  see  the 
reply. 

Oh,  I  am  sorry.  The  reply  Is  in  the  stamp. 
Mr.  Vincent.  Yes,  your  Honor. 
The  CouBT.  Oh,  yes.  And  here  is  the  stamp 
of  the  Financial  Clerk.  Well,  at  least  I  know 
to  what  you  are  referring,  so  please  resume. 
Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes,  your  Honor.  The  only 
other  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is  that  when 
we  filed  our  motion  to  Intervene,  we  alleged 
m  our  motion  that  one  of  the  bases  for  It 
is  that  Dr.  Rodberg  Is  a  personal  stpff  assist- 
ant of  Senator  Gravel.  That  was  not  chal- 
lenged at  that  time  by  the  government.  In- 
stead, the  government  proceeded  In  Its  argu- 
ments upon   the  assumption  that  he  was 
Instead  a  staff  assistant — 

The  Court.  Let  me  say  this  at  the  very  out- 
set: The  Court  will  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion and  on  the  finding  that  Dr.  Rodberg  has 
since  June  29th  been  a  member  of  the  per- 
sonal staff  of  Senator  Gravel,  so  that  is  that. 
Mr.  Reinstein.  Pine,  your  Honor.  The  sec- 
ond undUputed  fact  on  the  record  of  these 
prcoeedlngs  Is  that  the  grand  jury  has  called 
Dr.  Rodberg  in  order  to  Interrogate  him  about 
the  legality  of  Senator  Gravel's  actions  in 
disclosing  to  his  [9]  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
and  to  his  constituents  the  Pentagon  Papers 
during  the  hearing  of  the  subcommittee  and 
subsequent  thereto.  This  Is  undisputed  be- 
cause the  government,  first  of  all,  has  not 
denied  it.  In  Its  brief,  the  government  says 
It  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny  It. 

The  government  then  proceeds  to  make 
argumente  which  take  up  the  bulk  of  its  brief 
on  the  speech  and  debate  clause  points  on 
the  assumption  that  this  allegation  is  Indeed 
true. 

The  only  statutes  which  the  government 
has  referred  us  to  were  in  Its  brief  in  op- 
position to  our  motion  to  Intervene,  and 
those  statutes  are.  of  course,  the  so-called 
Espionage  Act,  which  was  used  to  Indict  Dr. 
ElUberg  with  respect  to  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
Not  only  Is  the  fact  that  the  grand  Jury 
Intends  to  interrogate  Into  the  legitimacy  of 
Senator  Gravel's  action  undisputed  by  the 
government:  it  is  also  uncontradicted  In  that 
sense,  and  that  Is  the  premise  which  forms 
the  legal  basU  of  all  the  government's  argu- 
ments. 

The  basic  argument  of  the  government  Is 
that  Senator  Gravel  himself  can  be  sub- 
poenaed by  the  federal  grand  Jury  and  In- 
terrogated concerning  what  he  did  on  June 
29th  in  disclosing  the  Pentagon  papers.  This 
was  also  the  legal  premise  underlying  the  op- 
position of  the  government  to  our  motion  to 
Intervene,  in  which  they  said  that  Dr  Rod- 
berg had  adequate  protection. 

riO)  Finally.  I  think  it  Is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  necessary  message  of  the 
government's  brief  Is  that  there  Is  a  strong 
possibility  that  the  next  subpoena  will  be 
Issued  to  Senator  Gravel  himself.  I  say  this 
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because  rf  the  comments  In  the  brief  con- 
cerning Senator  Gravel's  so-called  obligations 
as  a  citizen  to  cooperate  with  the  grand  Jury 
and.  If  he  has  anything  to  hide,  to  exercise 
his  Fifth  Amendment  privilege. 

Given  all  of  those  arguments,  I  think  that 
Justice  Harlan's  apt  description  of  another 
case  Is  applicable.  On  the  basis  of  these  un- 
disputed facts,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
legally  maintained  that  the  disclosure  of  the 
Pentagon  papers  by  Senator  Gravel  was  not 
part  of  the  official  conduct  of  a  member  of 
Congress  for  which  he  Is  immune  from  any 
criminal  proceedings  and  any  Judicial  inquiry 
In  criminal  proceedings  under  the  speech  and 
debate  clause. 

The  Court.  Let  me  Just  interrupt  to  say 
setting  the  question  and  framing  the  Issues. 
I  don't  consider  this  as  a  subpoena  directed 
to  the  senator.  You  say  there  Is  this  possi- 
bility. Well,  I  Just  don't  know  one  way  or 
another  about  any  such  possibility  of  a  sub- 
poena being  directed  to  Senator  Gravel.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  in  the  record  that  would 
Indicate  that  that  Is  contemplated,  beyond 
what  you  have  mentioned.  We  have,  however 
before  us  this  morning  a  particular  motion 
with  respect  to  a  particular  subpoena  so 
please  focus  on  the  subpoena  to  Dr.  Rodberg 
I  know  that  there  are  many  similar  [111  fac- 
tors and  arguments  Involved,  but  I  certainly 
cannot  treat  the  matter  as  a  motion  to  quash 
a  possible  subpoena  directed  to  the  senator 
T  hT^'  ^^*'stein.  I  am  sorry,  your  Honor,  if 
I  dldn  t  make  our  position  clear.  I  was  ad- 
c^esslng  myself  to  the  subpoena  towards  Dr 
Rodberg. 

The  Court.  Right. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  It  Is  our  contention  that 
one  of  the  single  undisputed  facts  is  that  not 
only  was  Dr.  Rodberg  Senator  Gravel's  staff 
assistant,  but  also  that  this  subpoena  is  de- 
signed to  interrogate  Dr.  Rodberg  concerning 
official  actions  of  Senator  Gravel  In  disclos- 
ing the  Pentagon  papers.  We  are  protectlnjj 
Senator  Gravel's  privilege  to  be  immune  to 
Judicial  inquiry  by  the  Interrogation  of  a 
staff  assistant. 

The  Court.  Let  me  Just  ask  one  or  two 
questions  to  narrow  it  even  further.  Suppose 
hypothetlcally  that  questions  put  to  Dr  Rod- 
berg had  to  do  only  with  matters  previous 
to  June  29th.  Suppose  they  related  to  events 
ending  the  28th  of  June.  Would  your  posi- 
tions?** '^'^e'ent  in  respect  to  those  ques- 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Certainly,  your  Honor. 
"The  Court.  In  other  words,  your  position 
If  I  understand  It,  relates  to  matters  that 
happened  on  and  after  the  29th  of  June  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  Reinstein.  Yes,  your  Honor.  Our  posi- 
tion Is  that  [12]  Dr.  Rodberg  has  been  a  staff 
assistant  of  Senator  Gravel  since  the  29th 
and  as  a  staff  assistant  he  necessarily  en- 
gaged with  Senator  Gravel  In  privileged  com- 
munications, and  that  these  matters  cannot 
be  inquired  into  by  the  federal  grand  Jury. 

The  Court.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction 
between  the  types  of  activities  of  Dr.  Rod- 
berg? And  here  It  seems  we  have  three  types 
of  activities:  First,  the  senator's  quoting 
from  the  papers  and  his  placing  them  in  the 
subcommittee  file,  and  then,  I  gather  from 
the  affidavits  and  briefs,  his  arranging  for 
their  possible  publication.  I  don't  know  quite 
how  to  characterize  that  last  aspect  of  the 
matter,  but  it  is  implicit  here  in  some  of  the 
papers  or  exhibits  attached  to  affidavits  that 
Dr.  Rodberg  may  have  negotiated  with  pos- 
sible publishers  of  some  other  papers  or 
something  of  that  nature. 

Do  you  draw  a  distinction  in  your  own 
mind  between  the  applicability  of  the  Sen- 
ator's privilege  to  those  three  types  of  ac- 
tivities, or  are  they  all  on  a  similar  footine 
as  you  see  it? 

Mr.  Reinstein.  We  think,  your  Honor,  that 
they  are  all  covered  by  the  speech  and  de- 
bate clause,  and  that  any  actions  of  Dr.  Rod- 
berg which  were  taken  at  the  direction  of 
Senator  Gravel  and  in  assistance  of  Senator 
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Gravel  in  those  activities  are  therefore  also 
privileged  under  the  clause.  We  say  that 
because  the  Supreme  Court  has  emphasized 
from  the  beginning  that  the  speech  and  de- 
bate clause  is  to  be  construed  broadly.  (13| 
It  does  not  simply  apply  to  a  speech  or  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

As  your  Honor  knows  from  the  case  law 
as  early  as  1881,  Kllberg  versus  Thompson! 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  clause  also 
covers  resolutions,  votes  taken,  actions  done 
In  committee,  and.  finally,  the  broadest  cate- 
gory anything  generally  done  in  a  session  of 
one  of  the  houses  by  its  members  in  relation 
to  the  business  before  it. 

Essentially  what  we  have  here,  your  Honor 
Is  a  speech  by  the  senator  given  in  commit- 
tee critical  of  executive  conduct  in  foreign 
policy.  The  speech  was  given  in  order  to 
inform  his  colleagues  and  his  constituents 
of  how  this  country  became  Involved  In  a 
rather  disastrous  chapter  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  what  lessons  could  be  drawn  to 
terminate  this  Involvement.  It  was  all  part 
and  parcel  of  a  continuing  debate  that  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Senate  over  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  In  particu- 
lar how  to  terminate  the  conflict  In  Indo- 
china. 

We  see  no  distinction  at  all  between  the 
committee  hearing  putting  It  in  the  record, 
and  the  subsequent  republication,  because 
all  of  those  fit  into  the  category  of  things 
which  are  generally  done  by  a  member  of  the 
house  In  relation  to  the  business  before  it. 

The  Court.  Please  elaborste  a  little  on 
what  you  mean  by  the  subsequent  publica- 
tion, because  I  was  reluctant  to  state  what 
you  believe  to  have  been  done.  You  can  state 
as  much  or  as  little  as  you  wish,  but  what 
do  you  have  In  mind?  We  are  talking  about 
what,  the  arrangement  with  the  publisher 
for  publication,  or  what? 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Well,  first,  placing  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  In  the  official  record  of  the 
subcommittee. 

The  Court.  That  I  am  clear  on.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  this,  what  1  call  the  third  phase 
of  the — 

Mr.  Reinstein.  And  then,  arranging  for  the 
printing  of  the  record  of  the  sutwommlttee 
to  be  distributed  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  Court.  And  this  is  not  now  through 
the  Congressional  Record  obviously,  it  is 
through  private  publishers. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes,  your  Honor,  Just  as 
most  of  us  m  this  courtroom,  of  course,  are 
on  the  mailing  lut  of  congressmen  and  very 
frequenUy  we  get  mailings  from  congressmen 
which  contain  republication  of  speeches  they 
made  In  Congress.  It  is  the  traditional 
method  of  disseminating  what  the  congress- 
man did. 

Congressional  Quarterly  has  very  limited 
distribution,  as  does  with  all  due  respect  to 
Senator  Gravel,  the  record  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  Executive  Branch  makes  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  highly  unusual  suggestion 
m  their  brief  that  no  privilege  attaches  to 
Senator  Gravel  and  therefore,  of  course,  no 
privilege  attaches  derivatively  to  Dr.  Rodberg, 
because  they  (15)  make  an  unsupported  alle- 
gation m  their  brief  that  the  committee 
hearing  that  was  held  was  somewhat  defec- 
tive. 

We  think,  your  Honor,  with  all  due  respect, 
that  this  suggestion  from  the  Executive  can- 
not be  entertained  for  three  fundamental 
reasons:  First  of  all,  there  has  been  no  proof 
at  all  offered  of  any  Irregularity  In  the  com- 
mittee hearing.  No  resolution  was  taken  by 
the  main  committee  holding  the  hearing 
Illegal.  No  resolution  was  Introduced,  no  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  Senate  doing  so. 
Furthermore,  the  only  action  that  I  know  of 
that  occurred  In  the  Senate,  If  this  Court  Is 
going  outside  the  door.  Is  that  Senator  Dole, 
who  is.  Incidentally  Chairman  ot  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  moved  that  an  In- 
vestigation be  held  of  Senator  Gravel's  sub- 
committee hearing,  with  the  possibility  of 
censure  or  other  disciplinary  action,  and  that 
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this  motion  failed  for  want  of  a  second  so  far 
as  the  Senate  Is  concerned. 

The  Court.  Well,  before  you  leave  that,  I 
would  like  to  turn — I  thought  there  was  a 
somewhat  broader  statement  made  In  the 
government's  brief  on  that.  I  thought  there 
was  some  reference  to  the  action  of  the  sub- 
committee being  in  some  fashion  disavowed 
by  the  Senate,  something  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  That  has  never  occurred. 
There  Is  no  proof  In  this  record  that  It  did. 

The  Court.  Well,  maybe  that  isn't  what  was 
stated,  but  there  Is  something  here  along 
those  lines,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
It  was  If  you  can  put  your  finger  on  It. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Perhaps  your  Honor  Is  re- 
ferring to  peige  1  of  the  government's  brief. 
The  Court.  Well,  let's  see.  Yes,  It  was  at 
the  very  l>ottom  of  the  page.  It  says  the  Sen- 
ate has  disclaimed  official  sanction  for  this 
action.  I  wondered  what  the  nature  of  this 
disclaimer  was. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Your  Honor,  I  know  of  no 
disclaimer.  I  can  say  with  absolute  reliability 
on  this  statement  that  the  main  committee 
Issued  no  disclaimer  of  Senator  Gravel's  ac- 
tion and  the  Senate  Itself  has  taken  no  action 
against  him.  All  I  can  see  here  In  reference 
to  It  Is  a  clipping  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  August  18th,  which  I  believe  referred  to 
the  comment,  the  alleged  comment,  of  the 
senator  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  what 
Senator  Gravel  did. 
The  Court.  All  right.  Well,  please  resume. 
Mr.  Reins'tein.  Yes.  Secondly,  your  Honor, 
even  If  the  hearing  itself  were  somehow  Il- 
legal, we  think  the  case  law  makes  clear  that 
this  would  not  defeat  the  congressional 
privilege.  In  the  Kilbourne  case  itself,  the 
Supreme  Court  found  that  the  hearing  and 
the  resolution  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tee were  not  only  Illegal,  they  were  without 
Jurisdiction,  they  were  unconstitutional. 
Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  congressional  privilege  means  what  It 
says.  Similarly,  In  Tenney  against  Brantove, 
you  have  a  situation  of  [17]  unconstitutional 
action  taken  by  the  committee,  and  those 
members  were  also  held  In — The  same  Is 
true  of  Dombrowskl  and  Eastland,  and  Powell 
versus  McCormack.  Those  are  the  only  four 
cases  to  come  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  context  of  committee  hearings. 

In  each  case,  there  was  a  finding  of  Ille- 
gality of  the  hearing  or  the  action  by  the 
committee,  and  in  each  case  the  senators 
were  found  Immune.  Obviously  the  Immu- 
nity provisions  would  mean  nothing  If  they 
only  applied  to  Illegal  acts. 

Thirdly,  your  Honor,  even  If  the  subcom- 
mittee hearing  were  viewed  In  the  worst 
possible  light,  and  that  Is  an  unofficial  press 
conference,  we  think  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  clear  that  that  too  would  be  covered 
by  the  congressional  privilege.  We  think  this 
Is  settled  by  the  two  cases  of  Barr  versus 
Matteo  and  Howard  versus  Lyons.  As  your 
Honor  will  recall,  those  cases  involve  subor- 
dinate officials  of  the  Executive  Department 
Issuing  press  releases  in  one  case  and  In  an- 
other case,  the  Howard  case,  circulating 
those  released  and  republishing  them,  and 
these  press  releases  defamed  certain  friends 
of  the  official,  and  in  one  case  their  names 
were  referred  to  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 
for  possible  action. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  communi- 
cations of  that  sort  In  the  form  of  press  re- 
leases to  the  public  and  to  Congress  Itself 
was  part  of  the  official  duty  of  subordinate 
officials  [18]  in  the  Executive  Department. 
That  being  settled,  surely  If  Mr.  Barr  and 
Captain  Howard,  only  a  captain  In  the 
United  States  Navy,  had  an  executive  privi- 
lege, which  Is  Judicially  created  and  not 
even  set  out  In  Article  II  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  Issuance  of  press  releases.  It  seems 
clear  that  a  United  States  senator,  one  of 
whose  primary  obligations  Is  to  communicate 
with  his  constituents  and  his  colleagues  over 
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matters  of  national  concern,  must  have  the 
Identical  privilege. 

The  Court.  I  am  not  sure  that  that, 
though,  is  directly  on  point  with  what  we  are 
considering  In  this  motion.  Would  you  think 
that  a  grand  Jviry  could  not  have  Inquired 
Into  the  activities  of  the  Employees  of  the 
executive  who  made  these  critical  state- 
ments? In  other  words,  we  are  going  beyond 
that.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  whether 
there  was  a  privilege  that  could  be  Invoked 
In  a  civil  action  or  In  defense  of  a  criminal 
case,  but  whether  persons  can  prevent  a 
grand  jury  from  Inquiring  about  It.  What 
would  you  say  If  there  had  been  a  grand 
jury  convened  and  It  sought  to  learn  the 
circumstances  of  the  statements  that  were 
made  by  those  two  employees  of  the  Execu- 
tive? Do  you  think  a  grand  jury  could  prop- 
erly look  Into  the  matter? 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Well,  your  Honor,  It  prob- 
ably could,  but  not  In  a  way  that  Is  rele- 
vant to  this. 

The  Court.  Well,  In  other  words — 
Mr.  Reinstein.  Executive  privilege  Itself  Is 
not  In  the    [19]   constitution.  It  has  iseen 
judicially    created    to    apply    to    clvU    tort 
actions. 

The  Court.  So  really  those  cases  aren't  too 
helpful  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  They  are,  your  Honor,  be- 
cause we  think  they  limit  the  scope  of  the 
privilege.  It  Is  true  that  In  the  context  of 
certain  deterring  acts  by  Individuals,  that 
Is,  private  torts,  the  executive  privilege  ap- 
plies to,  for  example,  press  releases.  The 
congressional  privilege  Itself  was  peculiarly 
directed,  as  your  Honor  Is  aware  from  the 
United  States  versus  Johnson,  to  criminal 
proceedings.  The  difference  Is,  the  Executive 
has  no  privilege  to  be  free  from  criminal 
prosecutions.  Indeed,  the  president  himself 
can  be  Impeached  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  tried  by  tne  Senate,  and  Con- 
gress at  its  wUl  can  eradicate  either  execu- 
tive privileges  or  judicial  privilege.  For  that 
reason,  the  Executive  can  be  held  to  answer 
In  the  grand  jury,  but  these  cases  never- 
theless do  delimit  the  scope  of  the  privilege. 
The  only  question  then  Is  In  what  cases  Is 
It  applicable.  We  submit  that  if  It  applies  to 
the  Executive  Branch,  It  applies  to  Congress. 
Perhaps  a  closer  analogy  to  your  Honor's 
question  would  be  the  consistent  position 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  Executive  that  it 
can  disobey  a  request  by  Congress  to  appear 
and  testify  before  Congress.  This  was  first 
set  out  by  President  Jefferson  in  the  early 
1800's  and  has  been  followed  since. 

Furthermore,  in  the  present  day,  for  at 
least  the  last  two  and  one  half  years.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  Invoked  this  privilege  on 
behalf  of  staff  assistants  and  said  they  do 
not  have  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  Con- 
gress and  appear  to  testify.  Indeed,  staff 
assistants  have  refused  to  appear. 

I  think  that  Is  possibly  the  analogy  we 
are  drawing  now,  because  the  distinction  is 
whether  a  coordinate  branch  of  government 
can  forcibly  abridge  a  privilege  when  the 
Executive  prosecutes  Itself.  We  have  no  svich 
problem  of  separation  of  powers.  The  con- 
gressional privilege  was  peculiarly  aimed  at 
curbing  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  Insti- 
tute grand  Jury  proceedings. 

The  Court.  I  think  we  have  agreed  that 
there  are  some  matters  about  which  a  grand 
jury  covild  inquire  of  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ator's personal  staff,  such  as  things  that 
happened  before  he  became  a  member. 
Mr.  Reinstein.  Or  bank  robberies. 
The  Court.  Or  bank  robberies.  There  is 
another  example.  So  doesn't  the  privilege  as 
asserted  by  Dr.  Rodberg  and  by  you  on  be- 
half of  his  employer,  the  senator,  hinge  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  questioning?  And 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here  obviously  Is 
the  mere  appearance  of  Dr.  Rodberg,  and 
we  would  agree,  as  I  understand  It,  that  were 
questions   to   be   confined   to   matters   that 
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happened  prevlotis  to  the  28th  of  June,  then 
[21]  there  would  be  no  objection,  at  least  on 
behalf  of  the  senator.  If  I  understand  your 
point  correctly. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  That  Is  right.  Dr.  Rodberg, 
of  course,  would  have  his  own  objections  on 
the  free  speech  ground  and  so  forth. 

The  Court.  Well,  that  Is  true,  but  I  am 
talking  now  about  this  very  special  prlvUege 
which  attaches  to  the  senator's  activities. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  That  Is  right,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  So  If  that  Is  the  case,  why  don't 
you  have  to  wait  until  you  see  what  the 
questions  put  are? 

Mr.  Reinstein.  I  think.  Your  Honor  is  sug- 
gesting that  our  motion  to  quash  the  sub- 
poena Is  premature. 

The  Court.  Well,  that  is  no  more  than  what 
the  government  suggested. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  I  think  our  answer  Is,  Sena- 
tor Gravel  has  no  right  to  be  present  in  the 
grand  jury  room.  Senator  Gravel,  In  order  to 
protect  his  privilege,  must  find  out  In  ad- 
vance what  questions  are  to  be  asked.  The 
decision  of  whether  or  not  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions and  whether  or  not  to  object  has  to 
come  from  Senator  Gravel  and  not  from 
Dr.  Rodberg. 

Indeed,  your  Honor,  we  think  it  would  be 
clearly  unconstitutional  for  the  grand  jury  to 
inquire  Into  the  action  of  a  United  States 
Senator  by  breaching  a  constitutional  privi- 
lege even  If  the  staff  assUtant  were  wUllng 
to  go  along  with  It,  [22]  just  as  It  breaches 
the  attorney-client  relationship  for  the 
grand  jury  to  ask  questions  of  the  attorney 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  co- 
operate. Therefore,  it  is  essential,  for  Senator 
Gravel  to  protect  his  own  interests,  that  we 
know  precisely  what  the  scope  of  the  Inquiry 
Is  to  be. 

The  problem  on  this  record  Is  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  dispute,  and  the  government's 
entire  legal  argument  Is  addressed  to  the 
proposition  that  the  grand  jury  intends  to 
Investigate  into  the  official  conduct  of  a 
United  States  Senator,  and  we  claim  that 
Is  barred  by  the  speech  and  debate  clause. 

Another  factor  which  your  Honor  might 
consider  Is  that  the  Executive  Branch  Is  com- 
ing to  this  Court  and  asking  this  Court  to 
use  its  judicial  powers  to  compel  the  appear- 
ances of  Dr.  Rodberg.  Under  the  state  of  this 
record,  we  think  that  for  this  Court  to  do  it 
may  work  unconstitutional  ends  and  may 
put  this  Court  In  the  position  of  being  a 
party  to  the  violation  of  the  speech  and  de- 
bate clause.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  a 
prima  facie  case  of  this  sort  has  been  made 
that  a  senator's  aide  is  "jeing  interrogated, 
and  the  government  not  only  refuses  to 
deny  that  the  questioning  will  relate  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  official  actions  of  the  sena- 
tor but  goes  farther  and  argues  the  legal  po- 
sition that  it  may  do  so,  that  this  Court 
must  first  assure  itself  that  no  such  ques- 
tions will  be  asked,  or  else  this  Court  may 
become  a  party  to  the  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

[23]  We  think,  your  Honor,  that  this  per- 
haps Is  clear  by  United  States  versus  John- 
son. Johnson  did  not  Just  deal  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Congressman  Johnson  on  the  stand. 
Also  called  were  his  administrative  assistant 
and  his  assistant,  and  they  were  Interrogated 
as  to  how  the  congressman  performed  his 
official  acts.  Initially,  how  a  certain  speech 
vras  prepared  which  the  government  claimed 
was  the  result  of  bribery. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  no  testi- 
mony could  be  taken  of  not  only  Congress- 
man Johnson  In  this  respect  but  of  his  ad- 
ministrative assistant  as  well.  Furthermore, 
the  Supreme  Court  went  further  and  said 
that  the  official  acts  of  a  member  of  Congress 
did  not  form  the  basis  of  even  a  charge  of 
criminal  liability. 

A  member  of  Congress  does  not  have  to  be 
exposed  to  possible  Intimidation  by  a  grand 
Jury  and  possible  violation  of  privilege  com- 
munications between  him  and  a  staff  mem- 
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ber.  If  he  were,  he  could  not  function  ade- 
quately as  a  senator  and  fulfill  his  constitu- 
tional responsibilities.  Every  senator  has  to 
rely  on  his  staff. 

The  Court.  I  am  getting  back  to  something 
I  asked  you  about  before,  and  that  was  the 
analogy  that  you  drew  to  a  congressman's 
sending  newsletters  back  to  his  state,  or 
congressional  district,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  you  suggested  that  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  papers  would  be  analogous  to  that. 
Do  you  consider  that,  for  example,  every 
speech  a  |24)  congressman  may  make,  where- 
ever  it  is  made.  Is  part  also  of  his  official  re- 
sponslblity?  Is  there  any  conduct  on  his 
part,  that  is,  any  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
congressman,  which  you  consider  to  be  out- 
side the  privilege? 

Mr.  Rknstein.  Well,  If  the  congressman 
were  speaking  as  purely  a  private  citizen. 

The  CouBT.  No.  Let's  suppose  that  he  at- 
tends a  fundralslng  dinner  for  a  fellow  con- 
gressman, which  Is  a  very  frequent  and  cus- 
tomary practice,  and  he  makes  a  speech  on 
a  matter  of  public  Interest  to  the  gathering. 
Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  embraced 
by  the  privilege? 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes,  your  Honor.  Tes,  I  do. 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary duties  and  functions  of  a  member  of 
Congress.  The  reason  we  think  Darby  and 
Matteo  case  is  so  important  is  that  the  same 
question  arose  there,  whether  press  releases 
communicating  with  the  public  were  part  of 
the  official  duties  of  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department — a  subordinate  official,  by 
the  way.  We  think,  your  Honor,  yes,  the  an- 
swer is  a  congressman  has  a  high  obligation 
to  speak  on  matters  of  public  concern  to  his 
constituents,  and  he  cannot  rely  simply  on 
the  assumption  that  his  constituents  will 
perhaps  find  out  about  what  he  says  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Itself. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  country,  we 
have  seen  congressmen  campaigning  in  their 
own  districts.  It  is  always  ( 25 )  thought  of  as 
a  virtue  for  a  congressman  to  go  back  to  his 
district  and  find  out  what  his  constituents 
think  about  Important  issues.  There  Is  a 
necessary  colloquy  between  a  congressman 
and  his  constituents.  We  think  he  would  be 
violating  his  constitutional  duty  to  his  con- 
stituents If  he  did  not  Inform  his  constitu- 
ents of  the  workings  of  government  and  con- 
siderations of  Important  policy.  Otherwise 
they  wui  be  left  in  the  dark  as  to  how  to 
exercise  their  franchise. 

We  think,  your  Honor,  also  that  under  the 
undisputed  facts  of  this  case,  another  reason 
why  the  subpoena  should  be  quashed  Is  the 
historical  context  in  which  it  appears.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  emphasized  in  many 
cases  that  the  prosecutions,  the  institutions 
of  criminal  proceedings,  that  U,  by  the  Crown 
against  members  of  Parliament  who  are  crit- 
ical of  executive  behavior.  Is  the  taproot  of 
the  speech  and  debate  clause,  and  that  this 
clause  must  be  construed  In  any  given  caie 
with  this  history  In  mind,  tinder  the  undis- 
puted facts  of  this  case,  what  we  seem  to 
have  is  the  institution — or  what  we  do  have 
is  the  beginning  of  the  Institution  of  crim- 
inal proceedings.  And  the  grand  Jury,  of 
course,  your  Honor.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size Is  an  arm  of  the  Judiciary  which  begins 
criminal  proceedings.  That  is  Its  function. 
Its  function  Is  to  Inquire  Into  the  legitimacy 
of  an  Individual's  conduct  to  decide  whether 
or  not  an  indictment  should  be  Issued  against 
him.  It  differs  in  no  respect.  In  that  context, 
from  testimony  taken  In  court  Itself. 

126]  In  any  event  what  vre  have  here  Is 
the  Institution  of  criminal  proceedings  as  a 
result  of  the  •  disclosure  by  a  member  of 
Congress  of  material  highly  critical  of  Execu- 
tive conduct  In  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. I  pointed  out  In  my  brief  that  one 
of  the  most  notorious  cases  which  led  to  a 
constitutional  crisis  In  England  almost 
exactly  like  this  was  when  King  Charles 
prosecuted  Sir  John  Elliot  and  others  who 
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were  critical  of  the  War  of  the  Seas.  He  said 
It  was  a  violation  of  law  and  subversive  and 
he  pointed  to  certain  statutes  Into  which 
there  should  be  InqvUry.  We  think,  your 
Honor,  tf  history  condemns  those  actions  by 
King  Charles,  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
legislative  privilege,  then  It  Is  unquestion- 
able that  the  government  could  be  permitted 
to  turn  Its  back  on  our  constitutional  herit- 
age In  this  case. 

Your  Honor,  I  know  I  have  taken  quite  a 
bit  of  time.  If  your  Honor  permits,  I  would 
like  to  comment  very  briefly  on  a  couple 
of  arguments  the  government  makes,  be- 
cause I  think  this  they  have  really  turned 
upside  down,  and  they  have  not  addressed 
themselves  to  the  terms  of  the  speech  and 
debate  clause  or  to  Its  historical  origins  or 
to  policies  underlying  It.  I  say  this  because 
the  government  has  cited  cases  and  made 
the  argument  that  the  speech  and  debate 
clause  was  Intended  only  to  protect  con- 
gressmen from  civil  arrest.  It  has  talked 
about  a  completely  separate  cause,  which  is 
the  privilege  of  congressmen  to  be  free  from 
clvU  arrest  whUe  they  attend  sessions  of 
1 27]  the  House.  It  is  the  clause  preceding 
the  speech  and  debate  clause. 

It  has  no  conceivable  relevancy,  a  con- 
gressman saying,  "I  cannot  be  prosecuted, 
because  what  the  government  Intends  to  In- 
quire Into  Is  the  legitimacy  of  my  official 
conduct."  This  Is  revealed  by  WUUamson 
versus  United  States,  which  the  govenunent 
places  strong  reliance  on.  In  the  first  page 
of  the  opinion  one  Williamson  was  prose- 
cuted for  subornation  of  perjury  in  court  In 
a  large-scale  land  swindle.  When  the  court 
was  about  to  pronounce  sentence  he  argued 
against  the  court  passing  sentence  upon  him, 
and  especially  to  any  sentence  of  Imprison- 
ment, on  the  grounds  that  thereby  he  would 
be  deprived  of  his  constitutional  right  to 
attend  at  and  return  from  an  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  They  did  not  mention  the 
speech   and   debate  clause.   The  court  said 

the  question  presented — this  Is  at  page  433 

as  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  that  arti- 
cle and  section  of  the  constitution  relating 
to  the  privilege  of  Immunity  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  on  the  session  of 
the  respective  house,  then  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same." 

With  all  due  respect  I  think  the  govern- 
ment's argument  would  be  analogous  to  ar- 
guing the  history  of  the  First  Amendment 
by  talking  about  the  history  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  It  Just  has  no  relationship. 

It  Is  true  that  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  [28]  intended  to  bar  private  ar- 
rests, and  It  Is  also  clear  that  the  other 
clause,  the  speech  and  debate  clause,  was  In- 
tended to  bar  criminal  prosecutions  of  the 
official  activities  of  members  of  congress. 

The  Court.  Let  me  ask  this  please :  if  there 
is  any  place  In  which  you  draw  the  line  be- 
tween situations  which  would  be  covered  by 
the  privilege  and  those  which  would  not. 
Take,  for  example  a  member  of  the  sena- 
tor's personal  staff  who  had  no  discretion  In 
matters  but  was  Just  doing  mlnUterlal  types 
of  things,  such  as  perhaps,  well,  a  messenger 
or  a  driver  perhaps,  someone  like  that.  Would 
you  consider  that  this  same  privilege  would 
apply  to  such  employees? 

Mr.  Reinstein.  I  think  the  question  would 
have  to  be  asked  whether  there  is  a  confi- 
dential relationship  between  them  If  I  may 
use  an  analogy. 

The  Court.  That  Is  what  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  see,  whether  the  Court  In  this  type  of 
matter  considers  types  of  things  done  by  Dr. 
Rodberg  as  a  member  of  the  senator's  staff 
or  If  you  consider  a  finding  that  he  Is  a 
member  of  his  staff  automatically  forestalls 
further  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Your  Honor,  the  question 
Is,  a  finding,  as  I  understand  It,  has  been 
made  that  he  is  a  personal  staff  assistant  of 
Senator  Gravel.  The  question  Is  whether  the 
grand  Jury  wUl  be  Inquiring  Into  the  official 
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acts  of  Senator  Gravel  or  of  the  acts  of  Dr. 
Rodberg  In  assistance  to  Senator  Gravel.  [291 
In  other  words,  whether  the  grand  Jury  Is  at- 
tempting to  pierce  the  confidential  rrtation- 
shlp  between  the  two  and,  so  to  speak,  go 
after  Senator  Gravel  In  much  the  same  way 
It  would  call  a  wife  to  testify  In  an  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  legitimacy  of  her  husband's  ac- 
tions, or  an  attorney  to  Investigate  the  legit- 
imacy of  his  client's  actions. 

The  question  would  have  to  be  asked 
whether  or  not  the  government  is  seeking 
to  inquire  Into  these  official  activities 
through  this  confidential  relationship,  it 
seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Rodberg's  affidavit  and 
Senator  Gravel's,  In  which  allegations — in 
which  they  speak  of  Dr.  Rodberg  as  being  a 
personal  member  of  the  staff  and  acting 
under  his  direction  and  control,  of  necessity 
leads  to  the  proposition  that  Dr.  Rodberg  is 
In  much  the  same  way,  if  I  may  suggest,  as 
your  Honor's  law  clerk  Is  to  you.  Certainly 
an  Independent  agent  of  Congress,  such  as 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  who  acts  like  a  police- 
man or  a  messenger  boy  who  Is  not  employed 
by  the  senator  at  all  but  Is  employed  for 
one  reason,  and  that  Is  to  deliver  things, 
certainly  would  be  another  difference,  like 
United  States  Marshals  in  this  court. 

That  Is  why,  your  Honor,  I  think  In  order 
to  give  full  protection  to  the  congressional 
privilege,  on  the  undisputed  facts  of  this  case 
the  subpoena  must  be  quashed.  If  the  gov- 
ernment Intends  to  retreat  from  the  posi- 
tion It  has  taken  so  far,  I  think,  your  Honor 
It  must  give  a  specification  of  the  [30]  pre- 
cise questions  to  be  asked  of  Dr.  Rodberg  so 
that  Senator  Gravel's  constitutional  rights 
win  be  adequately  protected,  and  also  so  this 
Court  does  not  give  authority  to  unconsti- 
tutional violation.  Since  the  Executive  has 
come  to  court  for  this  Court's  assistance. 
It  Is  the  obligation  of  Judiciary,  under  Mar- 
bury  versus  Madison,  to  make  Its  own  evalu- 
ation of  the  constitutionality. 
If  there  are  no  further  questions — 
The  CotTBT.  All  right.  Thank  you.  I  will 
hear  Mr.  Relf . 

Mr.  Reif.  May  It  please  the  Court.  I  would 
like  at  the  outset  to  define  as  narrowly  as 
possible  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  Issue 
In  this  rather  extraordinary.  Impressive  case. 
I  would  suggest  at  the  outset  that  it  Is 
not,  as  the  government  has  addressed  Itself, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  Senator 
Gravel  or  a  personal  staff  member  of  Sena- 
tor Gravel,  or  anyone  else,  for  that  matter 
can  be  prosecuted  In  connection  with  any 
activities  conducted  by  or  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ator Gravel.  The  Issue  Is  more  narrow  than 
that.  It  Is  whether  In  fact  a  member  of  the 
personal  staff  of  a  senator  of  the  United 
States  may  be  compelled  to  appear  In  a 
secret  proceeding  to  be  questioned  by  the 
Executive  Branch  as  to  the  conduct  of  that 
senator  In  the  performance  of  his  constitu- 
tional duties. 

Your  Honor  has  raised  the  question  of 
whether  publication  of  papers  by  the  sena- 
tor to  his  constituents  can  be  considered 
within  the  scope  of  the  speech  and  debate 
clause.  I  would  (31)  suggest  that  It  Is  very 
muoh  within  the  scope  of  the  speech  and 
debate  clause,  and  I  would  refer  your  Hon- 
or's attention  to  the  decision  of  the  District 
Court  of  Columbia  In  Hentoff  versus  Ichord, 
which  case  Indeed  the  government  cites. 

In  that  case.  Judge  Geeell  says  quite  spe- 
cifically the  republication  of  the  committee 
report  Is  within  the  scope  of  legitimate  leg- 
islative activity  and  la  protected  by  the 
speech  and  debate  clause.  He  rejects  the  ar- 
guments made  by  the  plaintiffs  In  the  case 
that  It  Is  somehow  without  the  scope  of  the 
clause. 

I  would  also  call  your  Honor's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  In  his  statement  on  June 
29th,  Senator  Gravel  made  quite  clear  In 
this  statement  In  the  Record  that  every- 
thing he  was  doing  In  connection  with  the 
Pentagon  papers  he  was  doing  as  a  senator 
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In  furtherance  of  his  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities as  a  senator. 

I  tried  to  define  the  Issue  as  I  have  at  the 
outset  because  I  do  not  believe  the  Govern* 
ment  has  addressed  itself  to  that  question. 
Rather,  they  have  addressed  themselves  to 
the  question  of  prosecution,  and  there  is 
considerable  discussion  about  the  question 
of  civil  arreat,  which  refers  entirely  to  a 
separate  clause  In  the  Constitution. 

As  Mr.  Reinstein  has  Indicated,  It  Is  un- 
disputed that  Dr.  Rodberg  Is  a  member  of 
the  personal  staff  of  Senator  Gravel,  and 
that  the  grand  Jury  is  inquiring  Into  the 
activities  of  Senator  [32]  Gravel  In  con- 
nection with  the  Pentagon  papers. 

The  Pentagon  papers  are  not  Just  ordi- 
nary documents  or  run-of-the-mill  docu- 
ments. They  are  documents  which  are  highly 
critical  of  the  Executive  Branch.  As  has  been 
discussed  In  newspapers  and  other  written 
materials,  they  disclose  a  rather  large  degree 
of  deception  by  the  Executive  Branch  for 
several  years  and  Its  revelations  with  respect 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  For  Senator  Gravel 
to  take  the  position  that  It  Is  his  constitu- 
tional duty  to  expose  deception  we  submit 
is  fundamentally  the  purpose  of  the  speech 
and  debate  clause.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
made  clear  In  United  States  versus  Johnson, 
the  purpose  of  the  clause  is  not  so  much  to 
protect  against  civil  action  by  an  Individual, 
but  rather  to  protect  the  Congress  against 
hostile  and  retaliatory  conduct  on  behalf 
of  the  Executive,  and  It  Is  precisely  that  fac- 
tual context  which  Is  before  the  Court. 

We  believe  that  analysis  of  two  estabUshed 
privileges  Is  helpful  In  resolving  the  Issue 
here,  and  compels  quashing  of  the  subpoena. 
The  prlvUeges  to  which  I  refer  are  the  at- 
torney-client prlvUege  and  the  husband- 
wife  privilege,  which  have  been  established 
for  many  years  within  the  law.  These  privi- 
leges were  derived  from  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  the  relationship  between  the 
two  mdlvlduals  Involved  In  those  cases.  If 
one  could  be  forced  to  testify  against  the 
other.  It  would  result  In  destruction  of  the 
relationship,  a  relationship  which  Is  deemed 
by  society  to  be  desirable,  and  consequently 
a  common  [33]  law  privilege  arose  which 
provides  Immunity  from  testifying,  as  by 
wife  against  h\isband  and,  conversely,  In  the 
same  situation  as  attorney-client. 

The  Court.  Well,  excuse  me,  but  I  would 
rather  talk  about  this  particular  case,  be- 
caxise  I  don't  think  we  have  to  go  Into  the 
attorney-client  and  husband-wife  privileges 
and  so  forth,  although  those  are  helpful  anal- 
ogles  that  have  been  mentioned,  I  would 
rather  like  to  tell  you  something  that  bothers 
me  a  little  bit  about  the  situation,  something 
1  might  well  have  asked  before  and  didn't 
think  to,  but  In  rebuttal,  counsel  for  the 
senator  could  speak  about  this  if  they  wish. 

Here  Is  the  New  York  Times  case,  and  the 
New  York  Times  case  I  think  makes  quite 
clear  that  there  can  be  criminal  prosecu- 
tions for  the  unauthorized  possession  of  se- 
cret documents.  There  Is  surely  nothing  In 
the  New  York  Times  opinion  that  would  make 
It  seem  legal  to  have  done  whatever  was 
done  by  whoever  possessed  the  Pentagon 
papers  without  authority.  That  Is  my  start- 
ing point. 

Now,  here  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
Pentagon  papers,  comprising  forty-six  or 
forty-seven  volimies,  or  however  many  they 
comprise,  were  not  offered  by  the  senator. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  preparation 
originally,  but  only  with  their  disclosure  or 
only  with  their  publication.  I  dont  mean 
by  the  word  publication  Just  the  printing, 
but  I  mean  the  quoting  from  them,  publica- 
tion In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

[34]  So  assume.  Just  for  the  sake  of  the 
point — ^because  this  Is  going  to  be  litigated 
out  In  California — assume  that  there  Is  a 
valid  crime  that  can  be  committed  with  re- 
spect to  puWlcatlon  of  the  Pentagon  papers. 
I  don't  suppose  that  puUlcatlons  throiigh  a 
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congressman,  let's  say.  as  a  conduit  would 
serve  as  a  defense  automatically.  I  don't  say 
that  Is  what  was  done  In  this  case.  I  am 
speaking  hypothetlctUly. 

Let's  assume  hypothetlailly  that  Prof,  or 
Dr.  Ellsberg  obtained  the  Pentagon  papers 
through  the  office  of  a  congressman,  though 
that  Is  not  what  happened  here.  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  obtaining  secret  papers  through  a 
congressman's  office  would  confer  immunity 
on  the  person  who  obtained  them  thereby, 
and  I  don't  expect  you  would  disagree  with 
the  propoaltion.  I  am  wondering  where  the 
distinctions  are  here.  I  am  trying  to  see  what 
was  done  here. 

Go  back  to  my  hypothetical.  Supp>ose  Dr. 
Ellsberg.  rather  than  a  publishing  house,  had 
In  the  first  Instance  obtained  the  Pentagon 
papers  through  the  office  of  any  congress- 
man. What  would  your  view  In  that  hypo- 
thetical situation  be?  Would  you  consider 
that  this  passing  on  would  be  a  protected 
publication? 

Mr.  Reif.  I  think  It  would  very  much  de- 
pend upon  circumstances  surrounding  how 
In  fact  the  documents  were  transferred.  If 
they  were  taken  without  the  senator's  or 
congressman's  authorization,  then  I  would 
take  it  there  Is  no  protection. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  would  assume  that  this 
was  a  congressman  [35]  who  felt  It  was  In 
the  national  Interest  to  have  the  Pentagon 
papers  widely  read  and  studied,  and  who,  out 
of  a  sense  of  duty  and  public  Interest,  was 
the  conduit  for  the  distribution  of  the  papers 
to  a  scholar  such  as  Dr.  Ellsberg  what  would 
your — 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
Is  whether  transmission  of  previously  created 
material,  that  Is,  the  papers  created  by  the 
authors  thereof,  Is  to  be  distinguished  for 
some  purpose  from  what  a  senator  might 
himself  create  and  author  personally. 

Mr.  Reif.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  dis- 
tinction there.  I  think  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  hypothetical  situation  and  the 
present  case  Is  that  In  that  case,  the  transfer 
to  a  third  or  fourth  person,  however,  Is  not  a 
person  who  Is  In  any  way  an  aide  of  the 
senator  nor  acting  In  furtherance  of  the 
senator's  express  wishes. 

I  take  It,  for  example,  that  at  least  In 
theory,  anyone  who  now  comes  into  pos- 
session of  the  Pentagon  papers  through  its 
distribution  by  whoever  could  conceivably  be 
subject  to  prosecution  under  793(e),  I  as- 
sume that  to  be  the  case,  but  these  people 
and  the  person  In  the  hypothetical  are  not 
personal  staff  aides  of  the  senator,  and  I 
do  not  think  really  that  we  even  have  to 
get  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  any- 
one can  be  prosecuted.  The  question  is:  How 
does  the  government  go  about  getting  the 
Information  for  the  prosecution?  That  Is  why 
I  was  Interested  before  In  the  husband-wife 
privilege,  because  [36]  I  thought  It  was  a 
direct  analogy  there. 

If.  for  example,  a  husband  commits  a 
crime,  he  can  be  prosecuted  for  that  crime 
but  It  does  not  follow  that  his  wife  can  be 
compelled  to  testify  about  that  in  the  grand 
Jury.  That  Is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
here. 

We  think  that  Senator  Gravel  and  Dr. 
Rodberg  and  any  other  legislative  aides  are 
Immune  from  prosecution,  but  we  dont  feel 
It  Is  necessary  to  reach  that  question.  All  we 
are  concerned  about  here  Is  whether  or  not 
Dr.  Rodberg.  a  personal  staff  member  of 
Senator  Gravel,  can  be  forced  to  testify  about 
that  relationship.  That  Is  the  only  point  that 
we  have  here. 

The  reason  we  feel  that  the  relationship  Is 
so  Important  between  Senator  Gravel  and 
Dr.  Rodberg— and.  for  that  matter,  between 
any  senator  and  any  personal  staff  member — 
Is  because — the  Court  will  take  Judicial 
notice  of  the  fact  that  senators  and  congress- 
men, and  indeed  any  government  official  In 
high  position  relies  heavily  on  the  work  of 
his  personal  staff  to  fulfill  his  own  constltu- 
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tlonal  duties  and  obligations.  Indeed,  in  the 
Barr  versus  Matteo  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  specifically  the  magnitude  of  govern- 
ment activity  has  become  so  great  that  there 
must  of  necessity  be  delegation  and  redele- 
gatlon  of  authority  as  to  main  functions.  We 
think  that  Is  true  as  to  obvloxisly  any  gov- 
ernment official  particularly  a  United  States 
Senator. 

We  feel,  In  light  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  that  |371  working  relationship 
between  a  senator  and  a  close  personal  staff 
aide,  the  aide  cannot  be  compelled  to  testify 
about  the  nature  of  that  relationship.  It  Is 
for  that  reason  we  believe  Dr.  Rodberg  Is 
privileged  not  to  appear  and  testify  to  that. 
Finally,  on  this  particular  point,  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  position  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  In  their  brief.  The  brief 
on  behalf  of  the  senator  has  mentioned  there 
are  several  Instances  where  the  Executive 
has  expressly  refused  to  permit  questioning 
by  the  Legislative  Branch  of  an  Executive 
official  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  somehow 
prlvUeged,  and  In  the  Ulustratlon  Dr.  Kis- 
singer was  referred  to.  Furthermore,  last 
week  there  was  the  question  of  the  working 
report  with  respect  to  nuclear  testing  in 
Senator  Gravel's  own  home  state,  which  the 
Executive  refused  to  turn  over  to  the 
Legislature. 

I  also  direct  your  Honor's  attention  to  the 
case  of  United  States  Servicemen's  fund 
versus  Eastland,  which  Is  a  case  presently 
pending  In  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  ColumbU,  ClvU  Action  1474-70.  That  Is 
a  civil  action  brought  by  a  private  Individual 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoining  a  subpoena 
Issued  by  a  legislative  committee,  and  the 
defendants  are  Senator  Eastland  and  Mr. 
Sourwlne,  who  is  the  counsel  to  the  sub- 
committee involved.  It  Is  not  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages; It  Is  simply  a  suit  for  Injunctive  relief 
against  compliance  with  a  subpoena  and  the 
government  has  opposed  the  taking  of  Mr. 
Sourwlne's  deposition. 

[38 1  I  have  a  brief  signed  by  the  Justice 
Department,  In  fact,  by  Mr.  Monahan,  who 
Is  head  of  the  Internal  Security  Division,  who 
takes  the  position  In  their  own  brief  that 
without  consent  of  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sourwlne  does  not 
have  to  answer  by  means  of  deposition  ques- 
tions put  to  him  In  that  lawsuit. 

In  this  case  not  only  has  there  been  no 
authorization  by  Senator  Gravel  as  to  per- 
mitting Dr.  Rodberg  to  testify;  It  has  been 
quite  the  contrary.  Senator  Gravel  has  In- 
tervened and  made  quite  clear  his  feeling 
that  Dr.  Rodberg  shoiild  not  be  compelled 
to  appear  and  testify  as  to  the  subject  matter 
In  question. 

I  believe  In  light  of  all  we  have  said.  In 
light  of  what  Mr.  Reinstein  has  said  on  the 
present  state  of  the  record,  the  subpoena 
must  be  quashed. 

If  your  Honor  has  no  further  questions  on 
the  speech  and  debate  clavise  Issue  I  would 
like  to  proceed  to  the  First  Amendment  issue. 
The  Court.  Well  please  don't  say  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Levlne  said  before.  In  other 
words,  you  have  been  here  and  heard  the 
Court's  colloquy  with  Mr.  Levlne  on  behalf 
of  Dr.  Falk.  But  hit  the  highlights,  please, 
rather  than  repeat  what  he  said  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  arguments  are  the  same.  To 
the  extent  that  they  are  different  of  coxirse. 
you  will  have  to  speak  separately  to  them. 

[39]  Mr.  Rdf.  At  the  outset.  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  two  cases  which  were  relied  upon 
so  heavily  by  the  government  because  I 
think  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  pres- 
ent case.  They  referred  to  the  Blair  case  for 
the  proposition  that  the  grand  Jury  can  com- 
pel all  sorts  of  testimony  from  all  sorts  of 
people  who  have  no  right  to  decline  on  any 
grounds  to  fumUh  that  evidence  or  those 
answers. 

I  think  the  Blair  case  does  not  at  all  stand 
for  that  proposition.  It  stands  precisely  for 
the  proposition  that  a  witness  has  no  stand- 
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ing  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statute  that  Is  being  Investigated.  That  Is  the 
sole  holding  of  the  Blair  case.  Furthermore, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  subsequent  to 
Blair  there  have  been  numerous  cases  In  the 
Supreme  Court  and  many  lower  Federal 
Courts  which  have  recognized  numerous  ex- 
ceptions to  that  general  rule  about  com- 
pelling a  witness  to  testify. 

It  Is  well  established,  for  example,  that  the 
Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  Is  protected,  protection  Is  af- 
forded before  the  grand  Jury.  There  are  nu- 
merous cases  to  that  effect.  I  take  it  Is  be- 
yond question. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment, the  SUverthorne  case,  decided  one  year 
after  the  Blair  case,  various  statutory  priv- 
ileges with  respect  to  electronic  surveillance 
and  with  respect  to  Egan  and  Evans.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  privileges  as  to  husband 
and  wife  and  attorney-client,  which  Is  a  com- 
mon 1 40]  law  privilege.  So  It  Is  not  at  all 
undisputed  that  a  witness  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  questions  before  a  grand 
Jury.  That  has  been  well  established  In  a 
variety  of  circumstances. 

I  take  It  on  the  basis  of  numerous  cases 
involving  legislative  investigations  which  are 
cited  m  our  brief,  there  Is  also  a  defense  that 
the  appearance  and  the  questioning  wo\Ud 
violate  the  First  Amendment.  With  respect 
to  the  Klnoy  case,  I  am  kind  of  at  a  loss  to 
expUln  this,  but  Miss  Peterson,  Mr.  Stavls, 
and  I  were  counsel  In  that  case,  and  the  sole 
question  before  the  court  was  the  admission 
by  The  U.S.  Attorney  in  that  case  that  the 
only  question  they  wanted  to  put  to  Mr. 
Klnoy  was  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his 
daughter.  That  was  the  sole,  immediate  ques- 
tion they  wanted  to  ask  Miss  Canoy  before  the 
grand  Jury,  and  it  was  on  that  basis  that  the 
First  Amendment  claim  with  respect  to  a 
lawyer's  First  Amendment  activities  as  a 
lawyer  was  denied,  and  instead,  when  Miss 
Canoy  subsequently  came  forward.  Mr.  Klnoy 
never  went  before  the  grand  Jury  in  that 
case. 

I  think  the  Importance  of  the  factual  situ- 
ation m  this  case  Is  the  understanding  of 
what  a  man  like  Dr.  Rodberg  does  In  his  work 
as  a  scholar  and  as  a  consultant  to  various 
congressmen,  not  only  as  a  personal  staff  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Gravel  but  to  other  con- 
gressmen, as  we  have  set  forth  In  the  afla- 
davlt. 

The  CoxniT.  Let  me  say,  he  Is  further  away 
from  being  a  newsman,  is  he  not,  than  was 
Prof.  Falk.  Prof.  Falk  has  been  (41 1  pub- 
lished very,  very  widely  In  magazines,  books, 
et  cetera.  I  gathered  from  the  affidavits  that 
Dr.  Rodberg  is  not  as  much  of  a  Journalist 
as  Prof.  Falk.  Is  that  a  fair  reading? 

Mr.  Reif.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Rodberg  has 
not  published  as  many  books  or  articles  as 
has  Prof.  Falk.  However,  Dr.  Rodberg  has  In 
fact  published  numerous  articles  and  given 
numerous  speeches  and  lectures  on  his  own, 
as  was  cited  In  the  affidavit,  by  way  of  exam- 
ple, the  chapter  which  he  wrote  in  a  book 
commissioned  by  Senator  Kennedy  on  the 
ABM.  Dr.  Rodberg  is  continuing  work  on 
various  publications  and  has  written  nu- 
merous publications,  although  not  as  many 
as  Dr.  Falk. 

The  Court.  Do  you  think  of  him  as  a  Jour- 
nalist? 

Mr.  Reif.  I  think  he  performs  multiple 
roles.  The  lines  between  the  roles  are  not 
always  clearly  drawn.  He  obtains  Information 
which  he  uses,  then  supplies  expert  advise, 
expert  testimony,  expert  public  writings  on 
the  subject,  particularly  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  with  respect  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Cowt.  Here  Is  an  obvious  considera- 
tion here :  We  have  all  of  us  to  be  alert  to  the 
possibility  of  expanding  this  newsman's 
privilege  to  a  point  where  It  Is  unrecognizable 
and  undeflnable.  I  suggested  before  the  writer 
for  a  weekly  newspaper.  Then  you  can  go  to 
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a  weekly  magazine,  a  monthly  magazine,  and 
a  quarterly  magazine.  Then  you  can  go  to  a 
lecturer,  a  man  who  Is  on  the  lecture  circuit 
and  then  you  can  expand  It  to  a  point  where 
you  cannot  define  it  or  apply  It.  [42]  and 
query,  whether  Dr.  Rodberg's  activities  are 
sufficiently  close  to  those  of  a  newsman  to 
even  fit  under  the  general,  broadest  .nter- 
pretation  of  a  newsman's  privilege  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  exists. 

Mr.  Reip.  I  agree  with  your  Honor  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  standard  clearly  estab- 
lished as  to  the  scope  of  First  Amendment 
rights  with  respect  to  a  grand  Jury.  I  do  feel 
there  is  a  need  for  that.  I  believe  Dr.  Rodberg 
falls  within  the  proper  standard.  Dr.  Rodberg, 
it  Is  true,  does  not  publish  as  much  as  Dr. 
Falk.  He  does,  however,  continually  and  has 
for  several  years  published  and  written  for 
public  dissemination  much  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  and  I  would  point  out  specifically 
the  type  of  article  Dr.  Rodberg  Is  Involved  In 
writing  Is  not  a  general  discussion  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  not  general  material  on  that 
subject,  but  for  the  specific  purpose  of  con- 
verting public  opinion  to  a  particular  point 
of  view  with  respect  to  the  war. 

The  materials  Dr.  Rodberg  has  written  and 
continues  to  write  are  for  the  purpose  of 
slanting  public  opinion  to  oppose  the  present 
policies  In  Vietnam,  and  I  think  Dr.  Rodberg 
and  Prof.  Falk  In  that  regard  have  occupied 
a  unique  role  In  America  In  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  because,  as  your  Honor  well 
knows,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  It  was  uni- 
versally accepted  In  the  country  that  the 
war  was  acceptable.  Now  there  Is  opposition 
to  the  war,  and  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
that  [43]  Is  that  scholars  like  Dr.  Rodberg 
have  contributed  much  to  public  Information 
with  respect  to  what  Is  going  on  In  the  war. 
Information  which  has  been  otherwise  kept 
from  the  public  by  the  Executive  Branch.  It 
Is  for  that  reason  we  do  feel  that  Dr.  Rodberg 
does  fall  within  the  permissible  scope  and 
proper  scope  of  the  First  Amendment 
privilege. 

We  feel  that  there  are  two  relationships 
which  are  threatened  here  by  the  proposed 
appearance  of  Dr.  Rodberg.  There  Is  the 
relationship  of  Dr.  Rodberg  and  people  from 
whom  he  gets  confidential  Information  which 
it  Is  not  Illegal  necessarily  to  obtain,  and 
there  Is  the  relationship  between  Dr.  Rod- 
berg and  the  people  to  whom  he  dissemi- 
nates that  Information.  He  disseminates  It 
directly  to  the  public  and  he  disseminates 
It  directly  on  occasion  on  a  consulting  basis 
to  numerous  senators  and  congressmen,  and 
we  feel  that  both  those  relationships  are 
threatened  If  Dr.  Rodberg  has  to  testify  as 
to  his  area  of  expertise,  how  he  got  It,  and 
what  he  did  with  respect  to  his  work  vrtth 
respect  to  Senator  Gravel  and  other  senators. 

We  feel  the  public's  Interest  and  right  to 
know  is  an  Interest  not  only  In  Dr.  Rodberg. 
His  continued  ability  to  provide  expertise 
and  advice  and  Information  to  the  public  Is 
seriously  threatened  If  he  has  to  appear  In 
the  present  context  of  this  case.  We  feel  on 
that  basis  the  government  has  to  take  the 
burden.  We  don't  feel  It  Is  an  absolute 
position. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  numerous  ex- 
ceptions to  testifying  [44]  before  a  grand 
Jury,  as  for  example,  the  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege.  We  are  asking  the  government  to 
come  forward  with  some  showing  of  why 
Dr.  Rodberg  should  be  forced  to  testify  in 
the  circvimstances  of  this  case.  Before  they 
do,  we  believe  he  does  not  have  to  appear. 

Addressing  myself  to  one  final  point  on 
the  question  of  appearance  versus  refusal  to 
answer  specific  questions,  I  think  the  Immu- 
nity from  appearance  in  this  case  fiows,  one 
from  the  existence  of  the  privilege  to  decline 
to  answer  questions  which  would  abridge 
First  Amendment  rights,  and  the  govern- 
ment's failure  to  come  forward  and  show 
whether  Dr.  Rodberg  would  be  questioned  as 
to  anything  else. 
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That  was  precisely  the  situation  In  Cald- 
well. The  court  first  established  the  privilege 
and  then  said  since  the  government  has  failed 
to  come  forward  saying  he  will  be  questioned 
as  to  anything,  there  Is  no  reason  why  he 
has  to  appear  at  all.  We  feel  that  failure  of 
the  government  Is  apparent  In  this  case  as 
well,  falling  to  have  satisfied  that  condition. 

The  CouKT.  I  think  we  should  take  a  forty- 
five  minute  recess.  I  don't  want  to  put  coun- 
sel under  such  pressure  as  to  feel  they  have 
to  argue  without  letting  them  have  some 
lunch  and  speed  It  up  for  that  reason,  so  we 
will  recess  until  quarter  before  two. 

[The  luncheon  recess  was  taken.] 

[45]    ATTEKNOON    SESSION 

(The  hearing  was  resumed  at  1:45  o'clock 
p.m.) 

The  Court.  All  right. 

Mr.  Vincent.  May  it  please  the  Court.  The 
movant  in  this  Instance,  your  Honor  has 
raised  two  basic  points.  The  first  Is  that  he 
Is  Inunune  from  the  service  of  a  subpoena 
because  of  his  legislative  privilege.  The  sec- 
ond point  Is  under  the  First  Amendment 

In  regard  to  the  legislative  privilege,  I 
would  like  to  say,  your  Honor,  that  Dr.  Rod- 
berg is  either  Immune  from  service,  either 
from  his  own  position  or  derivatively  from 
the  position  of  Senator  Gravel.  The  main  au- 
thority relied  on  is  the  speech  and  debate 
clause  of  Article  I,  Section  6  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  your  Honor  will  find  at  Page  2  of 
the  government's  brief.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  your  Honor,  that  that  clause  In  the 
Constitution  states:  "The  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives shall  m  all  cases,  except  treason 
felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the 
session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  In  go- 
ing to  and  returning  from  the  same-  and 
for  any  speech  or  debate  In  either  house, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place." 

Special  note  I  think  should  be  made,  your 
Honor,  that  that  clause  Is  limited  to  sena- 
tors and  representatives.  No  reference  of  any 
SOTt  Is  made  to  either  servants  or  employees 
The  authority  cited  by  Dr.  Rodberg  is  con- 
tained in  his  brief  In  [46]  support  of  his 
motion  to  intervene— I'm  sorry,  the  brief  of 
Senator  Gravel  to  Intervene,  and  at  Page  6  of 
tliat  brief  he  cites  from  Jefferson's  Manual 
which  Is  the  unquestionable  authority  on 
legislative  procedures,  from  Section  3  deallnu 
with  privilege.  «"i"k 

Senator  Gravel  In  his  memo  states  that 
Members  of  the  legislature  are  at  aU  times 
exempted  from  question  elsewhere,  for  any- 
thing said  m  their  own  house;  that  during 
the  time  of  prlvUege,  neither  a  member  him- 
self, his  wife,  nor  his  servants  may  be  arrest- 
ed  on  mesne  process,  in  any  clvU  suit,  nor  im- 
pleaded, cited,  or  subpoenaed  In  any  court " 
The  citation  is  to  Jefferson's  Manual  and 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  senator's  moving  papers. 

I  have  with  me,  your  Honor,  a  copy  of  the 
Rules  and  Manual  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, made  in  1967,  which  also  contains  Jef- 
ferson's Manual  In  toto.  In  thU  Manual,  the 
Section  3  on  privileges  appears  at  Page  382 
and  Page  383.  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty, 
your  Honor,  of  reproducing  copies  of  those 
two  pages. 

The  Court.  All  right. 

[Document  tendered  to  the  Court.] 

Mr.  Vincent.  And  I  direct  your  Honor's  at- 
tenUon  to  the  second  full  paragraph  on  page 
383,  but  before  I  read  that,  your  Honor,  I  go 
back  to  the  first  sentence  of  Section  3  im- 
mediately preceding  the  portion  quoted  by 
Senator  Gravel.  That  first  [47]  sentence 
reads :  "The  privileges  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment"—you  will  note,  your  Honor,  In  his 
papers  Senator  Gravel  said  members  of  the 
legislature;  Thomas  Jefferson  is  speaking  of 
Parliament  at  this  point — "from  small  and 
obscure  beginnings  have  been  advancing  for 
centuries  with  a  firm,  never-yielding  pace." 
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Now  we  go  to  the  paragraph  I  pointed  out 
on  page  383 : 

"It  was  probably  from  this  view  of  the  en- 
croaching character  of  privilege  that  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution,  In  their  care  to 
provide  that  the  laws  shall  bind  equally  on 
all,  and  e^>ecially  those  who  make  them  shall 
not  exempt  themselves  from  their  operation, 
have  only  privileged  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives themselves  from  the  single  act  of 
arrest  In  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace,  during  their  attendance 
at  the  session  of  their  respective  bouses,  and 
In  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same, 
and  from  being  questioned  in  any  other  place 
for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house." 
Citing  the  Constitution,  Article  1,  Section  6. 
In  light  of  the  complete  statement  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  Manual,  the  govern- 
ment submits,  your  Honor,  that  the  reliance 
of  Senator  Gravel  and  Dr.  Rodberg  Is  mis- 
placed. In  relying  on  that  as  authority  for  In- 
cluding servants  and  employees  of  members 
of  Congress. 

I  would  like  now  to  look  at  the  claim  of 
Dr.  Rodberg  that  his  immunity  Is  that  of 
derivation  from  the  Immunity  held  by  the 
(48]  Senator.  I  believe,  your  Honor,  that  the 
law  is  very  clear  that  senators  are  not  Im- 
mune from  criminal  process.  We  recall  from 
the  Constitution  that  Immunity  does  not  ap- 
ply in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of 
the  peace.  However,  rather  than  being  limit- 
ed to  only  these  two  categories,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  these  words  refer  to  all 
criminal  proceedings  whatsoever. 

This  appears  in  Williamson  versus  United 
States,  at  207  U.S.  425,  at  pages  445  and  446. 
In  that  case  the  defendant,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  had 
been  Indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  for  sub- 
ordination of  perjury.  He  claimed  immunity 
under  the  speech  and  debate  clause,  the  same 
as  Senator  Gravel  and  Dr.  Rodberg. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  rejecting  this  claim 
cited  with  approval  Cushlng's  Treatise  on 
the  Elements  of  Law  and  Practice  of  Legisla- 
tive Assemblies  In  the  United  States,  which 
said,  and  I  quote  from  the  case,  at  pages  445- 
46,  "The  terms  treason,  felony,  and  breach 
of  the  peace  as  used  In  our  Constitution 
embrace  all  criminal  cases  and  proceedings 
whatsoever." 

I  think  that  even  the  movants  here  will 
agree  that  a  grand  Jury  subpoena  Is  In  a 
criminal  proceeding.  The  courts  have  con- 
sistently held  that  congressmen  are  subject 
to  subpoenas  Issued  to  obtain  their  testi- 
mony In  court  proceedings.  By  those  proceed- 
ings, I  am  referring  to  criminal  proceedings. 
Mr.  Justice  Chase,  as  early  as  1800,  In  the 
case  of  United  States  versus  [49]  Cooper,  at 
4  Dallas,  held  that  a  congressman  was  sub- 
ject to  a  subpoena  even  If  Congress  was  In 
session.  This  rule  has  been  applied  as  re- 
cently as  1960  by  Judge  Welnfeld  sitting  In 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  In  the 
case  of  United  States  versus  Seeger,  and  that 
is  found  at  180  Fed.  Supp.  467.  Both  the  See- 
ger case  and  the  Cooper  case  are  cited  In  the 
government's  memorandum. 

Now  even  assuming  that  Immunity  at- 
taches to  a  senator,  and  I  am  only  assuming 
It,  It  Is  only  when  he  Is  engaged  In  the  law- 
ful pursuit  of  the  duties  within  the  scope 
of  his  legislative  functions. 

Now  what  are  our  facts  in  the  Instant  case.' 
A  subcommittee  meeting  was  called  at  mid- 
night and  certain  documents,  which  Senator 
Gravel  and  Dr.  Rodberg  assume  are  the  basis 
for  this  opinion,  were  read  to  members  of 
the  press  and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  direct  your  Honor's  attention  to  the  extract 
from  Public  Law  601,  which  I  have  handed 
to  the  Court,  which  sets  forth  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
have  here,  your  Honor,  a  copy— I  regret  that 
I  only  have  one;  I  will  make  It  available  to 
your  Honor — a  copy  of  the  legislative  calen- 
dar of  the  92nd  Congress  dated  as  recently  as 
August  16th  this  year.  You  will  note  that  In 
this  document,  on  page  3  in  Subcommittee  of 
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Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Is  a  third,  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  with  Senator  Mike  Gravel  as  Chair- 
man. 

[50]  I  also  would  point  out  to  your  Honor 
that  on  page  2  of  this  document  there  is  re- 
produced the  names  and  the  roster  of  the 
professional  staff,  the  senior  professional 
staff,  and  the  clerical  staff.  Dr.  Rodberg's 
name  does  not  appear  In  any  of  the  staffs 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Court.  Well,  that  Is  not  what  they 
say  he  was.  They  say  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Senator's  personal  staff,  so  there  Is 
no  claim  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee staff. 

Mr.  Vincent.  I  only  point  that  out,  your 
Honor,  because  I  think  I  have  already  shown 
that  no  employee  of  the  Senate,  whether  It 
be  of  an  Individual  senator,  much  less  an  In- 
dividual senator.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Senate  staff,  has  no  privilege;  a  fortiori,  a 
member  of  a  personal  staff  of  a  senator  cer- 
tainly cannot  have  the  privilege. 

The  Court.  What  do  you  make  of  the 
Johnson  case? 

Mr.  Vincent.  Which  one,  sir? 

The  Court.  The  Johnson  case.  Involving 
the  prosecution  for  the  preparation  of  a 
speech  that  was  said  to  be  contrary  to  the 
speech  and  debate  clause. 

Mr.  Vincent.  Yes,  yoiu-  Honor.  That  is  the 
case  where  a  member  of  the  House  was  in- 
dicted on  seven  counts  of  perjury  and  one 
of  conspiracy,  as  I  recall.  The  House  mem- 
ber was  convicted  on  all  eight  counts.  When 
It  got  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  conspiracy 
count,  upholding  the — I  am  sorry,  they  sent 
the  perjury  counts  back  for  a  new  trial,  [51] 
and  they  dismissed  the  conspiracy  count  be- 
cause evidence  had  been  used  from  a  speech 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  de- 
fendant. Representative  Johnson. 

When  It  got  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  Circuit  Court  on 
the  conspiracy  count,  reinstating  the  count, 
and  sent  all  eight  counts  back  for  a  new 
trial,  holding  that  the  government  could  not 
use  any  evidence  of  the  speech  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Now,  your  Honor,  that 
certainly  comes  within  the  protection  of 
the  speech  and  debate  clause. 

The  Court.  But  didn't  It  go  beyond  that 
and  say  that  It  couldn't  use,  for  example, 
evidence  of  agents'  activities  or  assistants' 
activities  In  connection  with  preparation  of 
a  speech?  even  If  It  were  not  the  activity  of 
Representative  Johnson  himself. 

Mr.  Vincent.  That  is  correct,  your  Honor, 
in  connection  with  a  speech  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  which  is  specifically  ex- 
cepted from  Article  I,  Section  6  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Court.  I  do,  of  course,  recognize  the 
distinction,  but  I  was  wondering  what  you 
thought  of  that  case  on  the  proposition  that 
the  senatorial  or  congressional  privilege  is 
not  restricted  to  the  congressman  himself 
but  extends  also,  under  some  circumstances, 
to  aides  of  the  congressman. 

Mr.  Vincent.  I  don't  think  the  case  does 
hold,  your  Honor,  or  stand  for  that  principal. 
I  don't  think  the  Issue  was  In  [52]  that  case. 
It  had  to  do  with  evidence  used  against  the 
congressman  himself,  and  I  do  not  recall  that 
the  Supreme  Court  as  part  of  Its  holdings 
and  decision  said  that  an  employee  of  the 
House  Is  Immune  and  has  the  same  Immunity 
and  privileges  as  the  Representative  or  the 
Senator. 

Z  think  the  case  does  highlight  very,  very 
clearly,  your  Honor,  that  congressmen  are  not 
Immune  from  criminal  process.  This  man  was 
convicted  of  a  criminal  offense,  so  the  Im- 
munity extended  by  that  speech  and  debate 
clause  Is  highly  respected.  It  does  not  apply 
to  criminal  proceedings  of  any  type. 

Now  If  It  cannot  apply  to  criminal  pro- 
ceedings of  a  congressman,  as  I  say,  a  fortiori. 
It  cannot  apply  to  criminal  proceedings  in- 
volving members  of  the  staff. 
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Referring  back  again,  your  Honor,  to  the 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee  called  by  Sen- 
ator Gravel,  I  notice  that  attached  to  the 
moving  papers  of  Dr.  Rodberg  they  very  kind- 
ly attached  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  dated  August  8,  1971,  ap- 
parently In  support  of  their  motion,  and  I 
call  your  Honor's  attention  to  the  paragraph 
at  the  bottom  of  column  two  of  that  article, 
which  reads,  the  report  made  by  Senator 
Gravel  at  that  midnight  sulacommlttee  meet- 
ing on  June  29th  "has  not  been  publUhed  be- 
cause Chairman  Jennings  Randolph  rejwrt- 
edly  was  so  furious  vrith  Gravel  for  calling 
the  unauthorized,  nongermane  subcommittee 
meeting  that  he  refused  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  a  stenographer  or  a  public  record." 

[53]  In  regard  to  the  nongermaneness  of 
the  subject  matter,  I  direct  your  Honors  at- 
tention to  the  extract  from  Public  Law  601. 
which  sets  forth  in  nine  categories  the  sub- 
ject matters  covered  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  won't  read  all  of  them,  since 
your  Honor  has  a  copy,  but  I  notice  that  they 
are  all  restricted  to  either  the  Improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors,  navigation,  bridges. 
Customs  Houses,  Federal  Court  Houses,  gov- 
ernment buildings  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Rock  Creek  Park,  the  zoo,  and  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
post  roads. 

The  Court.  Let  me  Just  Interject,  please. 
that  I  am  concerned  here  with  the  power 
and  propriety  of  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  government  in  passing  upon 
what  is  the  proper  or  improper  business  of  a 
particular  subcommittee  or  committee  or  ac- 
tivity of  a  member  of  the  Congress.  You  did 
cite  in  your  brief  somewhere  a  case,  I  think, 
to  the  effect  that  the  courts  may  look  into 
this  matter,  look  Into  such  matters,  such  as 
the  authority  of  a  congressional  committee 
to  take  certain  action  or  the  authority  of  a 
member  of  Congress  to  do  certain  things.  I 
haven't  read  the  case,  and  I  would  appreciate 
It  If  you  would  tell  me  which  one  it  is. 

Mr.  Vincent.  It  Is  on  page  10  of  our  memo- 
randum, your  Honor,  and  the  landmark  case 
is  Marbury  versus  Madison.  The  cases  have 
been  consistent  from  that  time  on  that  the 
courts  do  have  the  right  to  inquire  into  and 
reject  unauthorized  [54]  legislative  activity. 
As  I  say,  I  don't  recall  those  cases  myself, 
but  they  are  In  our  memorandum. 

The  Court.  Well,  that  Isn't  the  Issue  here, 
really.  The  question  Isn't  whether  the  meet- 
ing rf  the  subcommittee,  let's  say,  was  au- 
thorized or  the  subject  matter  of  Its  meet- 
ing was  in  line  with  Its  authority  from  the 
parent  committee;  It  Is,  I  expect,  whether  the 
Court  can  inquire  Into  that  in  this  proceed- 
ing and  whether  any  order  of  the  Court 
could  be  based  on  any  such  Inquiry.  I  have 
genuine  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  the  Court 
to  rule  upon  the  legality  or  authenticity  or 
validity  of  this  subcommittee  meeting.  "That. 
It  would  seem,  would  be  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, I  should  think,  and  the  power  of  the 
parent  committee. 

All  I  am  really  asking  is  that  you  elab- 
orate on  what  you  said  already.  You  cited 
Marbury  versus  Madison.  That  I  have 
read,  of  course,  I  read  that  sometime  ago. 
but  what  about  some  of  these  other  cases? 
Are  they  anything  like  this?  Are  there  cases 
Involving  grand  Jury  investigations  or  any- 
thing of  similar  nature? 

Mr.  Vincent.  These  are  not  grand  Jury  In- 
vestigation cases,  as  I  recall,  your  Honor. 
The  Watklns  case,  of  course,  is  a  contempt 
of  Congress  case.  No.  none  of  these,  your 
Honor,  deal  with  grand  Juries,  but  I  have 
cited  them  for  the  principle  that  the  courts 
have  ruled  under  certain  circumstances  that 
congressmen  have  acted  outside  the  legis- 
lative scope,  and  I  cited  It  for  two  (55] 
reasons. 

First  let  me  answer  your  question  as  to 
the  legislative  purpose  of  the  subcommittee 
meeting.  I  agree  at  least  In  part,  your  Honor, 
that  the  parent  committee  and  the  Senate 
Itself,   the    parent    body,    certainly    has    the 
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right  and  the  authority  to  rule  on  whether 
or  not  a  matter  handled  In  a  subcommittee 
18  within  a  legislative  purpose. 

Now  the  contempt  of  Congress  cases  I 
think  are  an  excellent  anomaly,  that  you 
cannot  sustain  a  prosecution  for  contempt 
of  congress  unless  the  courts  find  that  the 
committee  had  a  legislative  purpose  and  was 
acting  within  Its  scope.  That  Is  one  of  the 
basic  accompaniments,  contempt  of  Con- 
gress, under  Section  192  of  the  United  States 
Code.  As  I  say,  your  Honor.  I  cannot  cite  you 
chapter  and  verse  In  these  cases,  but  I  do 
know  the  rule  Is  that  the  cotuls,  the  Judici- 
ary, can  rule  on  whether  or  not  an  act  of  a 
congressman  Is  outside  of  the  legislative 
function. 

This  point  is  more  or  less  of  an  aside  for 
these  reasons:  that  the  defense  here  Is  based 
on  Immunity,  and  I  think  we  have  shown 
your  Honor  that  there  is  no  immunity  (a) 
to  a  congressman  in  a  criminal  proceeding, 
that  Is,  to  resisting  a  subpoena  Issued  In 
a  criminal  proceeding,  and  (b)  certainly  not 
on  a  member  of  his  staff  or  a  member  of 
his  personal  staff.  There  is  absolutely  no 
protection  in  the  speech  and  debate  clause 
under  the  decided  cases  and  tradition  In 
history,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  pointed  out. 
The  Constitution  and  the  founders  of  [561 
this  country  drafting  the  Constitution  left 
It  out,  the  portion  about  his  family  and  his 
servants,  because  Parliament  had  been  in- 
creasingly encroaching  on  Its  own  power 
ajid  bootstrapping  Itself  or  trying  to  boot- 
strap Itself,  and  I  think  It  Is  very  Important 
that  we  don't  have  Immunity,  and  that  Is 
the  defense  of  this  case. 

The  second  reason  for  citing  the  power 
of  the  Judiciary  to  Inquire  Into  and  riUe  Is 
the  fact  that  on  the  facts  In  this  case,  even 
assuming  again  arguendo  that  Senator  Gra- 
vel and  through  him  derivatively  Dr.  Rod- 
berg  had  any  immunity,  the  government's 
position  Is  that  they  divested  themselves  of 
that  Immunity  by  taking  the  documents 
they  refer  to  and  which  they  believe  and 
think  and  assume  are  Involved  In  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  had  contracted  for  and  nego- 
tiated for  to  be  published  by  a  private  pub- 
lisher, and  I  certainly,  your  Honor,  think 
and  urge  that  that  Is  ultra  vires,  and  even  If 
they  had  privilege,  which  I  certainly  do  not 
think  they  have  under  the  law,  that  thU 
takes  them  outside  of  even  that  privilege, 
and  the  Court  cerUlnly  Is  entitled  and  capa- 
ble of  ruling  on  that. 

The  CoxTRT.  What  about  the  analogy  that 
counsel  made  to  sending  newsletters  to  con- 
stltuenta  and  making  speeches  at  public  for- 
ums on  Issues  of  national  concern? 

Mr.  Vincent.  Well,  I  don't  agree,  your 
Honor,  that  a  speech  In  a  public  forum 
grants  Immunity  to  a  congressman.  The  Con- 
stitution certainly  doesn't  encompass  that, 
and  I  don't  know  of  any  [57]  Unmunlty  for 
a  newsletter  If  It  Is  privately  done.  If  It  Is 
authorized  by  the  parent  committee  and/or 
by  the  Senate  and  It  Is  printed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  or  government  funds 
are  used,  then  you  might  have  a  question, 
provided  the  newsletter,  as  I  say,  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  but  there  again  I 
would  have  to  know  the  particular  facts. 

I  don't  think  that  generically  anyone  can 
claim  a  privilege  ipso  facto  of  sending  a 
newsletter  out.  It  might  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  congressional  purposes 
whatsoever.  IT  there  Is  any  libel  matter  or 
slander.  I  am  not  too  sure  but  what  the  au- 
thor could  not  be  sued. 

The  Court.  With  respect  to  the  Senator's 
quoting  from  these  papers  at  the  subcom- 
mittee meeting,  would  you  take  the  same 
position  were  this  quoting  done  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Itself? 

Mr.  Vincent.  If  the  Senator  had  quoted 
anything  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
say  he  has  Immunity. 

The  Court.  Now  suppose  the  reading  were 
done  at  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
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let's  Just  say  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. What  would  your  position  be  in  such 
a  situation? 

Mr.  Vincent.  I  believe  there  he  woiild  have 
immunity,  your  Honor. 

The  CotTRT.  So  that  here  it  Is  critical,  in 
your  view,  that  this  was  done  at  a  meeting  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

[58)  Mr.  VmciNT.  That  is  right,  your 
Honor.  As  one  of  the  facets — 

The  Court.  Well,  I  understand  that  you 
have  other.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Vincent.  Yes.  Right. 
TTie  Court.  And  it  is  your  view  that  the 
time  and  place  and  room  in  the  Capitol  where 
this   was  done   Is  significant,   with  respect 
to— 

Mr.  Vincent.  I  think  it  is  highly  signifi- 
cant, your  Honor,  yes.  I  do.  Just  as  I  do  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee would  not  authorize  payment  of  either 
a  stenographer  or  the  printing  in  the  pub- 
lic record.  In  other  words,  as  I  read  this, 
your  Honor,  the  act  of  Senator  Gravel  has 
been  eschewed  and  disclaimed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee. 

The  Court.  I  never  Interpreted  this  copy  of 
the  newspaper  article  as  being  an  adoption  of 
everything  that  was  said  In  It.  I  thought  It 
was  filed  for  a  more  limited  purpose,  but  the 
Senator's  counsel  would  doubtless  comment 
on  that  aspect  ol  it.  I  never  understood  that 
everything  stated  In  these  exhibits  attached 
to  the  motion  was  submitted  as  proof  of 
facts,  therein  stated. 

Mr.  Vincent.  As  I  say,  your  Honor,  ordi- 
narily I  realize  that  a  newspaper  article  Is 
hearsay,  but  since  It  has  been  attached  as  an 
exhibit  by  Dr.  Rodberg,  I  certainly  think  that 
It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  be  able  to  refer 
to  the  contents  [59]  of  the  article. 
The  Court.  Well,  you  certainly  may. 
Mr.  Vincent.  I  am  not  saying,  your  Honor, 
that  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  newspaper  article — vouching  it  to  be 
the  complete  truth  of  the  facts  stated,  but  I 
find  It  highly  interesting  that  there  was  no 
refutation  in  the  moving  papers,  there  was  no 
restriction,  as  I  recaU,  on  the  \ise  of  the 
article. 

Of  course.  If  this  were  a  trial  and  we  were 
entitled  to  have  live  witnesses,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  request  or — i  am  afraid  to 
use  the  word — subpoena  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

The  Court.  The  articles  were  attached  as 
exhibits  to  Paragraph  8  of  the  motion,  which 
simply  says  that  It  Is  believed  that  the  quee- 
Uons  to  be  asked  "will  concern  the  allegation 
made  in  the  newspaper  articles  attached 
hereto,"  so  that— Well,  that  Is  a  minor  point, 
but  I  do  think  I  shovild  note  In  passing  that 
I  don't  neceeearlly  consider  everything  that 
Is  stated  in  these  articles  as  having  been  fac- 
tual. That  isn't  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  offered. 

Mr.  Vincent.  Even  there,  your  Honor,  the 
newspaper  article  Is  submitted  specifically  for 
the  point  to  show  that  the  Senator,  through 
Dr.  Rodberg,  has  negotiated  a  contract  for 
outside  publication  of  a  document  which 
certainly  is  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  buildings  and  grounds.  The 
caao  of  Long  v.  [60]  Ansel,  which  U  also  cited 
In  our  memorandum.  In  69  Ped.2d.  stands  for 
that  principle,  that  a  congressman  can  divest 
himself  of  any  privileges  he  holds  by  acting 
on  the  outside  and  going  outside  the  legisla- 
ture. As  I  Interpret  it  from  the  cases,  your 
Honor,  the  speech  and  debate  clause  Is  re- 
stricted to  congreesmen  and  senators  them- 
selves, not  their  employees,  not  their  serv- 
ants, and  at  most,  to  fall  within  its  ambit, 
the  congressman  must  be  acting  for  a  legis- 
lative purpose.  I  think  all  of  the  cases,  your 
Honor,  only  some  of  which  are  cited  In  our 
brief,  which  hold  that  congressmen  are  not 
Immune  from  criminal  prosecution,  certainly 
uphold  that  principle. 

Unless  your  Honor  has  anything  further, 
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that  Is  aU  I  have  on  the  legislative  point 
your  Honor,  because  I  think  we  have  demon- 
strated that  there  Is  absolutely  no  Immunltv 
In  Dr.  Rodberg.  ' 

The  Court.  Well,  I  havent  read  a  number 
of  the  cases  that  have  been  mentioned.  I  am 
not  going  to  rule  on  this  matter  this  after- 
noon. I  will  be  taking  this  under  advisement. 
I  do  have  a  question  on  another  aspect  of 
this  case,  although  I  have  forgotten  whether 
Dr.  Rodberg  raised  the  electronic  surveillance 
point. 

Mr.  VmcxNT.  You  have  already  ruled  on 
that,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  I  know  that,  but  he  did  raise  it, 
and  what  I  have  in  mind  Is  my  having  quoted' 
or  adopted  Mr.  Justice  Douglas's  language  in 
the  early  cases.  This  Is  when  we  had  the 
Popkln  case,  the  MIT  professor.  There  I  am 
sure  I  was  iinaware  that  in  [61]  that  case, 
there  had  been,  at  least  according  to  Mr 
Justice  Douglas  and  the  copy  that  I  now 
have,  a  representation  to  the  District  Court 
that  no  wire  taps  of  any  kind  had  been  used 
in  the  Ruaso  case.  Do  you  think  that  that 
representation  was  critical  to  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas's  decision? 

Mr.  Vincent.  Not  as  I  read  that,  your 
Honor,  and  bearing  In  mind,  of  course,  that 
this  is  purely  a  denial  of  a  ball  application, 
a  denial  of  a  stay  pending  appeal.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  case 
whatsoever,  and  Justice  Douglas,  as  I  read 
the  opinion,  your  Honor,  was  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  he  then  went  on  to  say — the  lan- 
guage I  quoted  previously  and  which  I  don't 
have  In  front  of  me,  but  there  must  be  more 
than  a  mere  suspicion,  and  I  think  he  was 
giving.  In  my  private  opinion,  a  preview  of 
what  the  law  might  be. 

The  Court.  But  when  you  cited  that  case  to 
me  last  month,  I  do  believe  that  you  made  no 
reference  to  the  occurrence  in  the  District 
Court  that  I  refer  to;  that  is,  the  govern- 
ment's  having  represented  in  the  District 
Court  that  there  had  not  been  wire  taps  of 
any  kind. 

Mr.  Vincent.  Tou  are  absolutely  correct 
your  Honor. 

The  Court.  I  was  unaware  of  that  aspect 
of  the  case  when  it  was  caUed  to  my  atten- 
tion before.  At  least,  that  Is  my  memory. 

Mr.  Vincent.  That  is  my  faiUt,  your  Honor 
I  take  the  blame  for  It.  That  is  my  case  I  was 
close  to  it,  and  1  [62]  apparently  assumed 
that  your  Honor  was  aware  of  the  Russo  case 
because  of  the  publicity  it  had  received 

The  Court.  Well,  I  was  indeed,  but  I  never 
had  seen  Mr.  Justice  Douglas's  short  order  on 
the  stay,  which  was  not  entered  until  the  I6th 
of  August  of  this  year,  and  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  government  in  that  case  made 
the  very  representation  which  it  has  resisted 
making  m  this  case,  and  I  should  think  that 
would  be  a  difference  between  the  two  cases 

If  you  were  counsel  for  the  government  in 
the  Russo  case,  can  you  teU  me,  please, 
whether  this  representation,  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  no  wiretaps  used,  was  made  as  a 
result  of  court  order,  or  was  it  Just  a  volun- 
tary representation? 

Mr.  VmcENT.  It  certainly  was  not  volun- 
tary, your  Honor,  and  It  is  strictly  opposed  to 
the  policy  and  position  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  was  in  effect— 

The  Court.  What  led  up  to  the  representa- 
tion then?  What  Is  the  background  of  the 
representation  as  to  no  wire  taps  In  that  case' 

Mr.  VmcENT.  Because  I  did  not  know  the 
department  policy,  to  be  frank  with  you,  your 
Honor.  '       ' 

The  Court.  But  was  it  made  under  court 
order  or  Just  in  the  course  of  colloquy  or 
argument? 

Mr.  VmcENT.  Well,  it  wasn't  a  direct  order, 
but  from  the  colloquy  from  the  bench  and 
between  counsel  for  the  witness  and  myself, 
it  became  very  apparent  that  the  Judge 
might  not  follow  [63]  the  Uw  In  the  Ninth 
Circuit.  The  law  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  is 
absolutely  clear,  and  I  thought  the  law  was 
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certainly  sulBcient,  but  this  particular  Judge 
was  indicating  that  he  might  not  follow  it. 
The  Court.  Well,  I  was  simply  surprised  to 
read  In  this  copy  that  I  got  today  for  the 
first  time  that  there  had  been  a  representa- 
tion by  the  government  in  that  case,  and  I 
am  happy  to  learn  the  background. 

Mr.  Vincent.  I  take  the  blame,  your  Honor. 
It  certainly  was  not  intentional. 

The  Court.  Well,  have  you  something  fur- 
ther now  with  respect  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Vincent.  Not  on  the  legislative  immu- 
nity. On  the  point  of  the  First  Amendment, 
your  Honor,  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that  I 
don't  want  to  reiterate  all  of  my  arguments 
in  the  Palk  matter,  but  I  certainly  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I  believe  that  Dr.  Rodberg 
stands  on  a  much  less  solid  footing  than  Dr. 
Falk  in  claiming  a  Journalistic  privilege  \m- 
der   the  Caldwell   case,   and  I  have  heard 
nothing  here  or  read  nothing  in  the  briefs 
submitted  which  would  bring  him  under  snj 
rule  of  law  xmder  the  First  Amendment. 
That  is  all  I  have,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  All  right.  Now  we  have  rebuttal 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Reid.  May  it  please  the  Court. 
[64]  The  COURT.  You  are  Professor  Beld? 
Mr.  Reid.  Yes.  R-e-i-d. 
I  want  to  say  by  way  of  Introduction  that 
I  don't  Intend  to  take  much  time.  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  his  Honor's  time  has  been 
taken  in  argument,  and  there  is  some  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  it  has  been  directed 
to  the  inquiries  which  are  raised,  so  brief- 
ly I  would  like  to  try  to  direct  my  attention 
to  some  of  the  several  questions  and  Inquiries 
which  you  have  put  throughout  the  morning 
and  the  various  responses  thereto. 

I  think  it  is  Important  at  the  outset  that 
we  make — not  only  make  but  keep  clear 
throughout  this  discussion  the  ddstlnction 
flowing  out  of  the  speech  and  debate  clause 
between  confidential  communications  and 
Judicial  accoimtability,  and  at  times  we  have 
said  we  recognize  that  but  then  the  discus- 
sion has  been  Interchangeable. 

In  terms,  sir,  of  Judicial  accountability, 
there  Is  a  further  question,  Judicial  accoimta- 
bllity  In  terms  of  balancing  and  protecting 
what  kind  of  Interests.  The  courts  have  not 
approached  Judicial  accountability  in  terms 
of  members  of  the  House  or  members  of  the 
Senate  In  any  absolute;  It  has  been  in  terms 
of  balancing  the  purpose  of  the  legislative 
privilege  as  against  the  Interest  being 
affected. 

Quite  frequently  it  is  difficult,  and  in  some 
of  the  cases  which  were  raised  earlier  this 
morning,  the  problem  the  Court  is  fighting 
is.  Is  its  historical  role  to  protect  the  rights 
of  [65]  the  Individual  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual  against  arbitrary,  capricious  gov- 
ernmental action,  and  therefore,  a  collision 
between  that  function  and  the  Judicial  over- 
seeing of  congressional  conduct.  I  think,  your 
Honor,  that  in  terms  of  this  clarity,  the  dis- 
cussion In  Powell  Is  very  helpful.  I  might  say 
in  passing  that  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  the  expansion  of  the  speech  and  debate 
clause  by  being  on  the  loose  end  of  Dom- 
browski  and  Powell  in  terms  of  the  speech 
and  debate  aspect,  but  there  the  court's 
power  is  very  clear  In  terms  of  the  interests 
being  balanced  and  the  limitation. 

Briefiy  I  would  like  to  call  your  Honor's 
attention  to  United  States  venua  Jcritinson, 
some  language  at  186,  which  deals  with  the 
specific  problem  that  you  addressed  to  coxin- 
sel  this  morning,  then  again  to  government 
counsel.  Nobody  contends  there  is  any  ab- 
solute war  growing  out  of  the  speech  and 
debate  clause  as  to  the  Senator  or  anyone 
else  for  criminal  conduct.  What  is  contended 
Is  that  the  operation  of  the  speech  and  de- 
bate clause,  if  there  Is  a  necessary  nexus  be- 
tween the  conduct  and  the  legislative  activ- 
ity, there  may  then  be  a  protection  against 
criminal  prosecution  because  of  inability, 
one,  to  secure  information,  or  two,  to  make 
him  accountable  for  his  conduct  growing  out 
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of  and  a  part  of  his  legislative  function,  and 
that,  of  course,  is  what  the  court  was  talking 
about  In  Johnson.  They  sent  it  back  and  said 
he  could  be  sent  to  JaU  imder  other  circum- 
stances and  what  have  you,  his  account  being 
bad. 

[66]  Now,  your  Honor,  in  terms  of  the  ac- 
countabUity  and  lines  that  you  were  drawing 
this  morning  with  my  co-counsel  in  terms  of 
the  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  and  the 
Bar  Association's  meeting  and  beyond,  I 
think  that  the  problem  is  resolved  by  two 
considerations,  the  kind  of  Interest  which  Is 
being  affected  by  the  speech  and  the  need 
for  accountabUlty,  as  well  as  its  relation- 
ship to  the  legislative  function,  and  obviously 
the  legislative  function  Is  clearer  where  the 
speech  Is  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  likewise 
when  equally  protected  where  it  was  in  a 
committee  hearing  and  committee  activity 
and  committee  work. 

In  terms,  then,  I  think  it  is  material,  highly 
material,  in  this  situation  that  this  activity 
Involved  occurred  at  a  committee  hearing.  In 
terms  of  that  aspect,  your  Honor,  the  Court  is 
quite  correct  in  its  suggestion  that  It  is 
Improper  and  the  Court  Is  without  authority 
to  determine  the  propriety  or  Impropriety, 
regularity  or  Irregularity,  of  a  subcommittee 
hearing. 

In  Powell  the  court  goes  even  further.  The 
court  has  in  any  other  case  no  IntervenlnK 
into  activities  of  the  legislative  branch,  but 
even  there,  your  Honor,  there  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  distinction  between  what 
the  courts  have  referred  to  in  a  series  of 
cases  between  Internal  management  and  ex- 
ternal action.  Of  course,  Marbury,  that  line 
of  cases,  when  you  got  out  of  the  legisla- 
tive process,  the  finished  product,  the  act  that 
was  resolved  in  the  legislation,  of  course 
there  Is  no  [67]  problem  of  Judicial  interven- 
tion  and  Judicial  review. 

mi^vl*'^  ?£  ^°^*^-  tbe  exclusion  from 
nl^^^^^}^''  '^'^  ""^'^  ^'^  *t  t^e  outer 
i^f^'  ,  "*  *''*  '^°^*-  ^'^  reserved  on  the 
political  question  and  other  Judicial  ter- 
mlnolonr  cleariy  a  large  group  of  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  which  is  beyond 
Judicial  scrutiny,   regularity   of  votes,  cer- 

proWeS  "  *°  ""*  ''*"''*•  ""^  °umb«r  of 

We  are  not  pressing  that  matter.  Our  not 

?«T  ,^  '^**2*^  °°*  °^«»°  ^»  concede  the 
facts  alleged  by  the  government  in  terms  of 
repudiation  of  Senator  Gravel.  We  take  the 
position,  one,  it  is  not  the  subject  of  Judl- 

^on«  .''"i?'  ^'^  *^*  ^  ^^y  "^  h»ve  not 
gone  further  into  that  matter.  There  has 
been  no  problem,  there  has  not  been  any 
official  act  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  nor 
?°7KrS".*l!*"°°  °''  ^^  P*"^  Whatsoever,  but 
Lit  ,  '***  '®^^  consideration  here  Is  the 
lack  of  power  of  the  Court  to  Inquire.  That 
Ui,  of  course,  a  question  of  Internal  manage- 
ment, internal — 

The  CouTiT.  Well,  we  know  that  the  courts 
make  Inquiry  as  to  the  scope  and  authenticity 
and  credentials  of  committees  in  contempt 
of  Congress  cases  and  some  other  types  of 
cases.  It  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Reid.  But,  your  Honor,  let's  be  clear 
,H*®r^  °'  bringing  into  the  picture  the 
aid  of  the  Judiciary  in  the  contempt  cases 
and  that  is  where  all  those  cases  are  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  court  would 
aid  the  legislature  by  [68]  Judicially  imposed 
punishment  as  a  result  of  contempt  in  the 
House,  and  at  first  the  court  would  not  put 
any  limitation  on  congressional  action  laat 
came  quite  late. 

In  order  to  protect  the  individual  and  bal- 
ance  the  Individual  and  the  regularity  of 
the  legislative  process,  beginning,  I  think, 
with  Thompson  and  subsequent  cases,  the 
courts  for  the  first  time  imposed,  as  a  pro- 
tective shield,  legislative  purpose,  regularity 
of  meetings,  and  that  kind  of  issue.  In  terms 
of  what  had  been  brought  into  question,  that 
Is  the  Judicial  question  of  contempt. 
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Now  Involved  in  that  was  not  the  activity 
of  Congress  and  Its  prerogatives.  Involved  in 
those  cases  and  contempt  cases  was  whether 
Judicial  punishment  ought  to  be  Imposed, 
and  the  court  has  refused  to  Impose  punish- 
ment without  showing  that  It — 

The  Court.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  on 
some  other  aspects  you  touched  on  earlier. 
Is  It  not  material,  In  your  analysis,  for  the 
Court  to  consider  the  relationship  between 
the  legislative  function  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
promulgation  of  these  papers  that  related  to 
the  national  security?  Mr.  Vincent  has  made 
the  point  that  were  this  something  done  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
would  consider  It  to  be  covered  by  the  speech 
and  debate  clause,  but  he  suggests  that  hav- 
ing been  done  before  a  subcommittee  whose 
concern  was  far  removed  from  public  affairs, 
that  the  clause  would  not  apply.  What  is 
your  view  on  that  [69]  point  made  by  Mr. 
Vincent? 

Mr.  Reid.  Well,  with  a  great  deal  of  re- 
straint, your  Honor,  my  view  Is,  he  is  In 
error. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  sur- 
prises me.  But  why? 

Mr.  Reid.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  your 
Honor.  The  inquiry  in  the  contempt  cases 
was,  of  covu^e,  not  the  power  of  a  particular 
oonunittee  to  inquire,  but  what  It  had  been 
authorized  to  inquire  into.  Even  the  legisla- 
tive purpose  there  was  one  of  authorization 
in  order  to  call  witnesses  and  testify,  be- 
cause you  were  balancing  the  private  interest. 
I  think  to  go  into  the  question  here  of 
the  propriety  or  impropriety,  legality  or  il- 
legality, of  this  committee  hearing  in  terms 
of  appropriateness  or  inappropriateness,  you 
have  then  sailed  upon  the  sea  of  political 
thinking  that  the  court  warned  against  in 
Baker  and  Carr,  and  of  course  this  has 
been  involved  ever  since.  The  problem  there 
would  be  one  of  germaneness. 

Now,  the  question  which  the  Senator  raised 
was,  of  course,  considered  by  him  and  others 
to  have  been  highly  germane  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  Not  only  does  this  com- 
mittee but  a  number  of  others  have  a  great 
de«a  of  activity  in  dealing  with  these  par- 
ticular problems,  and  it  has,  of  course,  the 
question  of  reordering  those  particular  pri- 
orities. In  order  to  do  that,  more  and  more 
other  committees  have  gotten  into  the  kind 
of  expenditure,  the  kind  of  activity  that  we 
are  engaged  in.  in  the  [70]  foreign  rela- 
tions field  and  its  Impact  on  those  particular 
programs.  In  fact,  there  have  been  some  pro- 
grams curtailed  and  affected. 

The  Court.  My  question  really  Is,  Is  that 
consideration  material  to  decision  of  this 
motion,  in  your  view? 

Mr.  REm.  No,  sir,  and,  as  I  say.  I  don't 
think  the  Court  has  power  to  inqiUre  into  It. 
TTie  question  is  germaneneas.  But  I  want  to 
merely  point  out  that  we  are  not  contending 
that  it  was  not  germane,  it  was  not  the  in- 
terest of  this  committee. 

Your  Honor,  if  I  may  say,  the  only  reason 
I  have  gone  into  accountabUlty  Is  that  I 
think  it  is  Important,  but  I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  lose  sight  of  actually  what  Is  in- 
volved in  the  posture  of  this  case  at  this  pctf- 
tlcular  time,  and  that  is  not  Judicial  ac- 
countability of  an  agent  or  the  Senatcw,  but 
oonfldential  communication.  At  this  par- 
ticular stage,  the  government  wants  to  do 
nothing  more  than  to  inquire  from  an  aide 
and  representative  of  the  Senator,  in  terms 
of  conduct  and  activity  between  the  twc.  We 
say  that  the  confidential  communication 
growing  out  of  Inherent  privilege  and  speech 
and  debate,  and  we  don't  have  to  get  into  the 
question  now  of  Judicial  accountability  for 
the  eventual  act,  but  that  this  oommunlca- 
tlon  cannot  be  breached  In  this  manner,  and 
the  posture  of  the  government  at  this  par- 
ticular point  Is  simply  that. 

The  privilege  of  attorney  and  client,  hus- 
band and  wife,  is  not  merely  the  communica- 
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tlon  aspect.  It  makes  the  agency  problem 
1 71 1  material.  As  Professor  Wlgmore  has  said 
In  his  treatise  In  terms  of  the  privilege,  the 
lawyer-client  privilege,  that  obviously  agents 
are  Included,  because  If  you  pierce  the  veil, 
at  that  point  you  have  destroyed  the  com- 
munication. Also,  your  Honor,  this  husb  ind 
and  wife  privilege  Is  such  eonununlcatloa, 
and  may  embrace  and  quite  frequently  em- 
braces knowledge  which  has  been  obtained 
prior  to  the  marriage,  so  It  Is  the  question  of 
relating  back  In  order  to  preserve  the  con- 
fidential communication. 

I  think  also,  because  It  gets  to  the  response 
counsel  made  this  morning  to  questions  your 
Honor  put  In  terms  of  the  materlaUty  of  Mr. 
Rodberg's  conduct  the  29th,  the  day  after 
or  the  day  before,  and  of  course,  I  think  we 
can  concede  that  where  lack  of  interest  In 
Inquiry  Into  his  conduct  before  the  29th,  as 
long  as  It  is  in  the  present  posture  of  invad- 
ing the  communication,  because  we  have 
no  way  of  measuring  the  limitation  nor  the 
reason  for  employment,  or  what  have  you, 
you  may  have  a  different  answer  altogether 
when  you  get  to  the  accountability  stage,  but 
In  terms  of  Invading  the  communication  -..s- 
pect.  It  Is,  I  would  think,  highly  relevant 
that   the— 

The  Court.  Well,  I  don't  want,  as  you  al- 
ready have  suggested,  to  reargue  the  whole 
matter,  but  do  I  understand  you  take  a  dif- 
ferent position  than  Mr.  Relnstein,  who 
argued  first,  that  the  grand  Jury  could  not 
properly  inquire  into  events  previous  to  the 
29th?  I  thought  he  conceded  that  there 
could  properly  [72|  be  such  an  inquiry.  I 
Just  want  to  be  clear  if  you  take  a  different 
position. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  don't  understand,  your  Honor, 
that  I  am  taking  a  different  position. 
The  Court.    WeU,    maybe    not. 
Mr.  RED).  I  gather  his  response  v/as  In  the 
context    of    accountability    rather    than    in 
terms  of  the  context  of  privileged  communi- 
cation, and  I  am  saying  because  of  the  privi- 
leged communication  that  we  feel  its  sole 
purpose  here,  and  the  government  hasn't  de- 
nied this,  is  to  pierce  the  veil  of  communi- 
cation. That  is  the  posture,  and — 
The  Court.  Well — 
Mr.  Reid.  Sir? 

The  CotTRT.  He  said,  and  I  asked  him 
speclflcally,  I  think,  suppose  questions  ^/ere 
put  only  with  respect  to  his  activities  previ- 
ous to  the  29th  of  June.  I  think  he  said, 
"Well,  then,  of  course,  we  would  have  no  ob- 
jection." I  think  you  now  say  that  you  might 
or  that  you  would  have  objection.  If  I  un- 
derstand you  correctly. 
Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  All  right.  I  don't  say  what  you 
must — 

Mr.  Reid.  I  am  not  as  sharp  as  I  was.  We 
had  a  lunch  break  In  between. 

The  Court.  Well,  maybe  diulng  lunch — at 
least  I  remember.  I  am  happy  to  realize  that 
I  remember  what  occurred  before  [73)  lunch. 
Mr.   Reid    We  have  all   been  highly  Im- 
pressed by  your  Honor's  memory. 

In  terms  of  the  legislative  function,  sir,  I 
think  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  made 
there  either  in  terms  of  the  operation  of  the 
privilege.  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  say 
Is  that  what  was  accomplished  in  this  case. 
Including  the  three  steps  that  you  referred 
to  this  morning,  offering  material  as  the  re- 
publication and  discussion  with  publishers,  I 
think  what  we  are  dealing  with  here,  of 
course,  is  a  committee  record,  committee  tes- 
timony, and  the  promulgation  of  that.  Of 
course,  we  don't  have  to  go  to  any  republica- 
tion, especially  those  in  the  field  of  libel  and 
slander,  where  the  court  has  been  Inclined 
to  limit  the  prlvUege  m  order  to  protect  the 
individual  from  the  injury  occasioned  by  Im- 
position of  the  prlvUege  Involved  In  Matteo 
and  Blgelow  and  other  cases,  injury  to  a  pri- 
vate individual  because  of  rA>t  being  able  to 
get  relief  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  Judi- 
cial privilege.  Your  Honor  Is,  of  course,  quite 
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familiar  with  the  necessity  of  the  confiden- 
tial relationship  and  how  that  could  be 
pierced  by  Inquiry  Into  executive  and  legisla- 
tive privilege. 

May  I  say,  sir,  to  conclude,  our  poeltlon,  of 
course,  is  that  the  operation  of  the  speech 
and  debate  clause  is  such  as  to  preclude  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Rodberg  before  the  grand 
Jury,  and  therefore  the  motion  to  quash 
ought  to  be  granted  because  (74|  of  the  con- 
fidential relationship  as  well  as  the  operation 
of  the  privilege. 

Further,  if  it  appears,  however,  that  the 
Court  feels  the  objection  Is  premature,  the 
problem,  of  course.  In  terms  of  whether  it  Is 
timely  or  not,  whether  substantial  Injury 
occurs  for  which  there  Is  no  further  redress, 
the  problem  In  this  case,  unlike  others,  in 
the  grand  Jury  room  we  would  have  someone 
purporting  to  assert  the  privilege  of  the  Sen- 
ator and  to  protect  the  Senator  or  not  to  pro- 
tect him,  as  he  felt  free.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  would  not  be  present,  and  the  only 
way,  if  the  Court  agrees  that  there  is  this 
protection,  that  It  can  be  guaranteed  and 
preserved  in  this  kind  of  situation  is,  of 
course,  to  prevent,  one,  the  appearance  alto- 
gether, and  if  not,  certainly  we  ought  to  be 
in  the  same  stage  before  he  Is  ordered  to  ap- 
pear that  we  are  after  the  questions  have 
been  propounded  so  that  the  Court  might 
direct  Itself  not  only  to  the  area  of  response 
but  the  area  of  inquiry  by  the  government. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  passing,  of  course, 
I  don't  know  the  procedure  in  this  circuit, 
where  I  am  permitted  to  practice,  but  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  its  expanded  use  of  the  grand 
Jury  to  help  It  in  Its  Investigatory  function, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  the  earlier  commu- 
nications Involved  In  convening  the  special 
grand  Jury  have  been  found.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  are  available  to  counsel  or  to 
the  public. 

[75]  The  convening  documents  and  federal 
inquiry  Into  the  Pred  Hampton  death  of 
1969  In  Chicago  are  to  this  day  sealed,  even 
the  convening  order,  and  the  question  that 
we  have  noticed  by  what  Is  suggested  In  the 
convening  papers  does  not  follow,  because 
usually,  following  the  Attorney  General's 
Manual,  they  are  stated  in  such  broad  and 
general  terms  that  you  would  not  understand 
what  It  Is  about. 
Thank  you,  yo\ir  Honor. 
The  Court.  Yes.  It  is  Mr.  Stavte? 
Mr.  Stavis.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  Court  please,  I 
shall  be  the  last  to  address  the  Court,  I  think. 
On  behalf  of  the  attorneys  in  this  matter,  I 
want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  ob- 
vious patience  and  the  Interest  the  Court  has 
had  In  this  matter.  Obviously  these  cases  do 
present  to  the  Court  matters  of  enormous 
constitutional  significance,  and  the  concern 
of  the  Court  Is  shown  in  dealing  with  and 
listening  to  the  arguments,  and  we  all  ap- 
preciate it.  I  shall  try  to  be  very  brief.  I  shall 
try  not  to  duplicate  specific  points. 

Directing  our  attention  to  the  legislative 
immunity  question.  It  is  clear  in  the  record 
that  Dr.  Rodberg's  position  is  at  the  direct 
request  of  Senator  Gravel.  The  first  question 
which  Mr.  Vincent  raises  Is  whether  the  Im- 
munity extends  to  members  of  the  staff,  and 
I  suggest  that  Mr.  Vincent  seems — I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Ootirt  a 
number  of  items:  firstly,  the  brief  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  itself,  [76]  in 
which,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sourwlne,  who  Is  on 
Senator  Eastland's  staff,  the  Department  of 
Justice  said  it  Is  clear  that  the  Information 
sought  from  the  defendant  has  been  received 
by  him  pursuant  to  his  official  duties  as  a 
staff  employee  of  the  Senate.  As  such,  the  in- 
formation is  within  the  privilege  of  the  sen- 
ate. 

So  the  shoe  Is  on  the  other  foot.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  no  difficulty  In  con- 
ceiving that  the  speech  and  debate  clause 
extended  as  well  to  staff  employees  of  sena- 
tors. 
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The  Court.  I  didn't  hear  it  quite  com- 
pletely. Was  It  staff  employees  of  the  Senator 
or  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Stavis.  In  that  case  it  was  a  staff  em- 
ployee of  a  senate  committee. 
The  Court.  I  see. 

Mr.  Stavis.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  speech 
and  debate  clause  of  the  Constitution  ex- 
tends to  the  senator.  It  doesn't  extend  Just 
to  the  Senate.  It  is  very  clear  In  its  terms 
that  it  applies  to  the  senator. 

Secondly,  the  difficulty  that  Mr.  Vincent 
has  In  extending  this  speech  and  debate 
clause  to  employees,  he  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  question  Is,  what  are  you  going  to 
ask  the  employee  about?  Obviously  If  Dr. 
Rodberg  was  to  be  Inquired  Into  with  re- 
spect to  some  bank  robbery  that  he  may  have 
witnessed,  obviously  the  speech  and  debate 
clause  doesn't  extend  to  that,  because  that' 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  function  with  the 
Senate.  In  (771  Tact,  I  suppose  the  Senator 
himself  might  be  the  subject  of  a  subpoena 
with  respect  to  an  automobile  accident  that 
he  saw  at  the  corner.  But  if  the  Issue,  the 
subject  of  Interrogation,  concerns  the  speech 
and  debate  of  the  Senator,  necessarily  It  ex- 
tends to  those  who  work  with  him  on  that 
speech  and  debate  and  when  you  are  trying 
to  reach  the  speech  and  debate  through  an 
employee. 

I  suppose  if  tomorrow  I  go  to  my  office  and 
interview  a  client  and  then  do  the  dutiful 
thing  of  dictating  to  my  secretary  a  memo- 
randum of  our  conference,  I  don't  suppose 
that  the  lawyer-client  privilege  can  be  Just 
disregarded  by  a  subpoena  served  on  my  sec- 
retary m  which  the  grand  Jury  would  say, 
"And  what  did  Mr.  Stavis  teU  you  that  the 
client  told  him?"  and  that  Is  what  this  is 
all  about,  because  the  guts  of  the  Inquiry 
Is  the  speech  and  debate  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Vincent  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
saying  senators  are  not  immune  from  crim- 
inal responsibility.  Of  course,  they  are  not. 
Nobody  has  ever  suggested  that  they  are  Im- 
mune from  criminal  responsibility,  but  that 
doesn't  happen  to  be  what  this  case  Is  about. 
The  question  Is  whether  they  are  Immune 
from  being  compelled  to  testify  about  a 
speech  and  debate,  so  any  case  which  says 
that  they  are  not  Immune  from  criminal 
responsibility  Is  Irrelevant. 

Mr.  Vincent  says  maybe  the  actions  of 
subcommittee  were  beyond  his  power.  Well, 
the  Senate  is  a  self-governing  body.  (78|  It 
knows  how  to  handle  Its  own  committees  and 
subcommittees.  It  even  has  disciplinary 
power,  and  It  reaUy  would  be  extraordinarily 
beyond  the  power  of  this  Court,  or  any  other 
court,  for  that  matter,  to  step  Into  that  kind 
of  question.  I  hear  tell  there  Js  a  good  deal 
of  contention  between  the  Armed  Service 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Perish  the  thought  that  that  question 
would  be  presented  to  this  Court  for  adjudi- 
cation to  see  whether  or  not  each  is  staying 
within  Its  bailiwick. 

Mr.  Vincent  couldn't  quite  recall  the  case 
but  he  said  there  are  some  cases  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  which  the  Court  says  the 
Congress  has  to  do  its  business  pretty  care- 
fully if  it  expects  us,  the  courts,  to  prosecute 
contempt  of  Congress.  It  has  to  delegate  its 
power  carefully.  Resolutions  on  contempt 
must  be  careful,  so  on  and  so  forth.  Of 
course,  the  case  is  the  Novak  case,  but  the 
Novak  case  went  a  little  further  and  said 
the  only  time  we  get  concerned  with  how  you 
run  your  business  is  when  you  come  into 
this  courtroom  and  ask  us  to  prosecute  some- 
body for  something  that  he  didn't  do  before 
a  committee,  but  as  far  as  you  do  your  own 
business  and  don't  come  into  court  to  ask  for 
our  help,  that  Is  your  affair.  The  court  has  no 
business  Intervening  In  the  self-governing 
quality  of  the  legislature. 

Here  the  shoe  Is  quite  on  the  other  foot, 
because  the  executive  L<!  now  trying  to  move 
In  against  a  senator  and  say,  and  we  are 
telling  you,  we  are  telling  you,  in  fact,  we 
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looked  to  [79]  the  court  to  make  that  de- 
cision for  us,  that  he  was  acting  outside  his 
bailiwick.  It  would  be  a  gross  violation  of  the 
concept  of  separation  of  powers  to  do  that. 

Then  we  have  the  question  of  the  loss  of 
privilege,  namely,  It  Is  all  right  to  make  a 
speech  on  the  floor,  to  make  It  even  In  a 
committee,  but  If  you  start  publishing 
speeches  on  the  floor  or  In  the  committee, 
then  you  lose  the  privilege.  Hentoff  against 
Ichord,  318  Fed.  Supp.  1175,  at  1179,  Is  di- 
rectly to  the  contrary.  There  the  legislative 
activities  are  not  limited  to  speech  or  debate 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  Information  in  the 
report  involves  matters  that  concern  the 
public,  and  the  court  will  take  no  action 
which  limits  the  use  an  Individual  con- 
gressmen is  to  make  of  the  report  or  Its  con- 
tents on  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 

We  are  not  talking  about  fund-raising 
speeches  by  congressmen.  I  am  talking  about 
the  publication  of  a  document  which  con- 
stituted a  presentation  which  constituted 
the  record  of  this  subcommittee.  I  under- 
stand that  the  publication  will  be  exclusively 
the  record  of  the  subcommittee.  We  cannot 
deal  with  the  question  of  loss  of  privilege 
when  that  is  the  Issue. 

So  much,  it  seems  to  me,  needs  to  be  said 
on  the  question  of  privilege,  congressional 
speeches,  and  the  debate  privilege.  I  shoxild 
like  to  spend  Just  a  few  moments  on  the 
electronic  surveillance  question. 

The  Court.  Well,  now  I  am  trying  to  think. 
Didn't  I  rule  [SO]  on  that? 
Mr.  Stavis.  I  don't — 
The  Court.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Stavis.  The  matter  Is  In  our  papers. 
The  Court.  Oh,  yes,  I  ruled  on  that  at  the 
hearing,  and  I  cannot  offhand  recall  whether 
you  attended  It  or  not,  but  this  Is  on  some- 
thing that  the — 
Mr.  Stavis.  May  I  suggest — 
The  Court.  What  was  it?  Was  It  the  first 
of— No,  It  was  the  20th  of  August.  I  asked 
counsel  for  Dr.  Rodberg  what  he  had.  If  any- 
thing, along  the  lines  of  the  matter  of  an 
affidavit  or  other  Indication  that  there  bad 
been  any  electronic  surveillance — this  was 
Mr.  Relf — and  he  said  that  because  he  had 
stated  in  his  affidavit  that  on  information 
and  belief,  there  were  questions  that  would 
be  based  on  electronic  surveillance,  and  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  he  said  he  had 
nothing  except  a  suspicion,  and  therefore  I 
ruled  on  that  at  that  time.  He  can  correct 
me  If  I  am  wrong.  Isn't  that  what  happened? 
Mr.  Stavis.  May  I  respectfully  address  my- 
self to  your  question? 

The  Court.  But  let  me  ask  this:  Were  you 
present? 

Mr.  Stavis.  I  was  not. 
The  Court.  Well,  why  don't  we — 
Mr.  Stavis.  I  vrtU  ask  Mr.  Relf  to  address 
himself  to  that. 

(81)    Mr.  Vincent.   If  I  may  answer  the 
question,  you  denied  the  motion  In  regard 
to  electronic  surveillance. 
The  Court.  I  think  I  did. 
Mr.   Vincent.   You  did,   your  Honor.  Mr. 
Relf  wUl  bear  me  out  on  that. 

Mr.  REIT.  Your  Honor,  that  Is  correct.  You 
denied  the  stay  on  the  question  of  surveil- 
lance. It  is  ovu-  understanding  that  you  did 
so  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas' 
opinion  in  Russo. 

The  Court.  Yes.  I  am  sure  I  did;  so  I  am 
not  going  to  reopen  that  aspect  of  It. 

Mr.  Stavis.  I  wouldn't  want  to  tax  the 
patience  of  the  Court. 

The  CotniT.  You  see,  I  did  not  do  that  In 
Professor  Palk's  case  because  his  lawyer 
spoke  about  getting  some  affidavits  and  so 
forth.  There  was  Just  a  distinction  In  the 
way  the  cases  were  treated.  And  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Homans  too,  originally.  I  have  heard  all 
that  can  be — I  have  read  these  oases. 

Mr.  Stavis.  I  don't  want  to  tax  the  patience 
of  the  Court.  I  did  simply  want  to  say  that 
It  had  been  our  view  that  when  you  denied 
the  motion  in  that  respect,  It  was  without 
the  knowledge  that  your  Honor  acquired  to- 
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day,  namely,  the  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  de- 
nial of  the  stay  to  Mr.  Russo  was  based  on  a 
representation  made  In  the  District  Court 
by  the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  who  happened  to  be  Mr.  Vincent. 

[82]  The  Court.  Well,  that  is  right.  I  didn't 
know  that  at  that  time,  but  that  was  not 
really  the  basis.  I  explained  my  basis  then, 
and  I  Just  used  Justice  Douglas'  language. 
You  might  say  that  I  agreed  with  Judge 
Gibbons  in  the  Third  Circuit  If  you  want  to 
find  the  reasons  for  my  ruling.  So  that  Is  a 
matter  apart. 

Mr.  Stavis.  May  I  therefore  proceed  to  the 
last  point. 

The  Court.  Fine. 

Mr.  Stavis.  Which  Is  the  First  Amendment 
point.  Mr.  Vincent  dismissed  it  rather  cas- 
ually with  respect  to  Dr.  Rodberg  by  saying, 
on  this  Journalistic  privilege  Mr.  Rodberg's 
case  doesn't  approach  that  of  Dr.  Palk,  be- 
cause he  hasn't  published  very  much.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  rather  basic 
misconception,  at  least  In  Mr.  Vincent's  for- 
mulation, as  to  what  the  prlvUege  Is. 

The  question  of  Journalistic  privilege  Is  a 
First  Amendment  prlvUege,  and  to  approach 
this  In  terms  of  "Do  you  work  for  a  daUy 
newspaper  or  a  weekly  newspaper  or  a 
monthly  newspaper?  Are  you  a  regular?  Are 
you  fulltlme?  Or  are  you  whatever  else  It  Is 
called?"  misses  the  whole  thrust  of  what 
the  Court  Itself  recognized  this  morning  was 
an  emerging  recognition  of  the  singular  role 
of  the  First  Amendment  In  Its  relationship 
to  some  of  these  grand  Jury  proceedings. 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest,  your  Honor, 
Is  that  Just  as  courts  have  recognized  this 
emerging  role,  so  must  the  courts  recognize 
the  emergence  In  recent  years  of  what 
amounts  to  a  [83]  new  kind  of  profession, 
which  I  would  like  to  call  the  scholar-com- 
municator or  the  Journalist-communicator. 
It  is  a  development,  your  Honor,  roughly 
since  World  War  11.  Scholars  today  do  not 
live  m  the  Ivory  tower  or  sit  In  the  library 
publishing  their  findings  only  In  learned 
Journals  that  are  read  by  their  colleagues  and 
then  get  lost.  The  scholar-communicator  Is 
the  scholar  who  communicates  to  the  pub- 
Uc  and  contributes  to  the  education  of  the 
public,  as  has  indeed  the  Joturnallst  In  our 
society. 

That  communication,  your  Honor,  has  been 
to  the  public  and,  as  clearly  noted  in  the 
affidavits  of  Dr.  Rodberg  as  well  as  Professor 
Falk,  these  are  communications  to  the  legis- 
lative body,  which  Is,  after  all,  the  center  of 
the  development  of  legislative  policy  In  this 
country.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  there  has 
emerged  a  new  professional  Identity. 

Interestingly,  your  Honor,  some  of  the  In- 
dividuals who  function  as  the  scholar-com- 
municators function  as  Individuals,  but  In 
large  measure,  some  of  their  activities  have 
become  institutionalized  in  institutes,  so 
that,  for  example,  you  find  Dr.  Rodberg,  as 
the  affidavit  shows.  Is  engaged  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies;  Dr.  Palk  Is  en- 
gaged by  the  Center  for  International 
Studies. 

Creation  of  these  Institutes,  which,  inci- 
dentally, happen  to  enjoy  tax  exemption 
from  the  United  States  Income  tax  laws.  Is 
Itself  a  recognition  of  the  public  interest, 
the  public  [84]  Interest  in  the  on-going,  con- 
tinuing role  of  the  kind  of  scholarship  and 
communication  that  these  people  engage  In. 
What  Is  the  reason  for  the  emergence? 
And  I  suggested  that  this  emergence  has  oc- 
curred only  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  reasons  for  the  emergence  of  this  new 
kind  of  professional  Identity.  Largely,  I  think 
It  reflects  an  enormous  Increase  in  executive 
power,  particularly  employed  secretly,  and 
for  that  reason  the  unique  contribution  of 
these  scht)lar-communlcators  Is  that  they 
have  been  tearing  away  the  veil  of  executive 
secrecy  so  as  to  Inform  the  public  and  the 
legislators  as  to  what  Is  happening. 

The  Court.  Excuse  me.  Don't  you  think 
you  are  going  a  bit  beyond  rebuttal?  I  don't 
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remember  Mr.  Vincent  talking   about   this 
matter. 

Mr.  Stavis.  May  I  have  Just  two  more  min- 
utes, your  Honor? 

The  Court.  All  right. 

Mr.  Stavis.  Because  I  would  like  to  relate 
to  your  Honor  the  role  of  the  grand  Jury 
and  the  role  of  the  grand  Jury  proceedings 
against  these  scholar-communicators,  your 
Honor.  Who  would  recognize,  who  would 
recognize  the  supposed  grand  Jury  proceed- 
ing as  constituting  a  shield  to  the  public 
against  the  over  zealous  prosecutor?  The  real- 
ity of  this  grand  Jury  proceeding  is  that  it  is 
a  weapon,  a  weapon  of  a  secret  hearing 
sought  to  pick  off,  to  harass,  the  very  group 
of  Individuals  who  more  so  than  any  other 
group  have  contributed  to  the  emerging  (86) 
public  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
Issues  with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  War,  and 
the  use  of  the  secret  proceeding  is  designed 
to  extend  the  entire  concept  of  executive 
secrecy  in  the  development  of  policy. 

The  Issue,  therefore,  comes  back  to  the 
formulation  which  Mr.  Vincent  tried  to  em- 
ploy but  which  I  suggest  misses  the  point. 
The  question  is  not  whether  Dr.  Falk  or  Dr. 
Rodberg  is  or  Is  not  a  Journalist,  though  It 
happens  that  Dr.  Rodberg  has  listed  for  me 
a  whole  series  of  things  that  he  has  in  fact 
published:  One,  two,  three,  four,  Ave  books, 
articles  in  Look  Magazine,  the  Washington 
Post,  everything. 

That  Is  not  the  question.  The  question  Is 
the  characteristics  of  the  operation  of  the 
First  Amendment  prlvUege  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  the  secret  grand  Jury  process, 
employment  of  it  sis  a  device  to  throttle, 
throttle  communication  to  the  public  of 
matters  of  public  Interest.  That  Is  what 
Caldwell  was  about,  and  that  Is  what  these 
cases  are  about. 
Thank  you  very  much,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  Well,  I  have  indicated  already 
that  I  won't  be  deciding  these  motions  off 
the  bench.  I  want  to  read  some  of  these 
cases  and  consider  some  of  these  arguments. 
Since  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done, 
I  expect,  we  will  adjourn  until  Monday  morn- 
ing at  nine-thirty. 

(Thereupon  the  hearing  was  concluded.] 

VOLUME  3 

[1]  (United  States  District  Court,  District  of 
Massachxisetts,  EBD  71-172-G] 
United   States  of  America  vs.  Jolin  Doc. 
Proceedings  had  in  the  above  entitled  cause 
before  the  Honorable  W.  Arthur  Garrity,  Jr., 
Judge  of  said  court,  in  Court  Room  No.  7. 
Federal  Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 
Tuesday,  October  12,  1971. 
Appearances : 
Warren  P.  Reese,  Esq., 
Chief  Assistant  United  States  Attorney, 
Southern  District  of  California, 
appeared  for  the  government. 
Robert  Relnstein.  Esq., 

appeared  for  Senator  Mike  Gravel. 
James  Relf,  Esq., 
appeared  for  Leonard  Rodberg. 

[2]    PROCEEDINGS 

The  Court.  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen. 
Before  resuming  the  patent  case — please  stay 
where  you  are — I  hear  that  counsel  In  the 
Senator  Gravel/Dr.  Rodberg  case  are  here,  or 
some  of  them  are  here.  Is  anyone  here  on 
behalf  of  the  government? 

Bflr.  Rkese.  I  am  here  appearing  for  the 
government,  your  Honor.  My  name  Is  War- 
ren Reese.  I  am  Chief  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  from  the  Southern  District 
of  California.  I  am  on  temporary  assignment 
to  this  case. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  received  the  motion  for 
reconsideration.  I  have  read  the  memo  but 
not  as  carefully  as  I  expect  to,  nor  have  I 
had  an  opportunity  yet  to  read  the  cases.  I 
will  not  have  oral  argument  on  this  mo- 
tion. I  will,  however,  withhold  decision  un- 
tU  the  government  has  had  an  opportunity 
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to  file  a  reply  memo.  If  It  wants  that  op- 
portunity. 
Mr.  Rkkse.  Thank  you,  your  Honor. 
The  CouKT.  I  would  welcome  a  reply  memo 
from    the    government.    How    long    do    you 
think — Haye  you  seen   the   memo  filed  on 
behalf  of  the  senator? 
Mr.   Reesk.    Yes,    I    have,    your    Honor. 
The  CouHT.  And  do  you  expect  to  file  a 
reply? 

Mr.  Rekse.  It  was  my  Intention  to,  yes, 
your  Honor. 

The  CoTJKT.  How  long  do  you  think  you 
would  need? 

(3)  Mr.  Reese.  Well,  I  suspect  I  would  need 
perhaps  two  days.  I  am  thinking  of — 
The  CouBT.  Well,  we  will  make  It  Friday. 
Mr.  Reinstezn.  If  I  may,  your  Honor. 
The  CouKT.  Pardon? 
Mr.  Reinstbin.  If  I  may. 
The  Court.  Just  a  moment.  I  Just  want 
to  be  sure  that  Mr.  Reese — You  will  have 
your  memo  In,  then,  by  Friday. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes.  I  can  do  that,  your  Hon- 
or. Incidentally,  I  should  advise  the  Court 
that  Dr.  Rodberg  has  been  subpoenaed  to 
testify  before  the  grand  Jury  on  Thursday. 
This  subpoena  was  Issued  after  yovir  Honor 
entered  his  order  disposing  of  the  motion. 

The  CouBT.  Well,  can  his  appearance  be 
continued  until  next  week? 

Mr.   Reese.  It  can  be  continued  until  a 
subsequent   time,  your  Honor,  imlees  next 
week  is  a  preferable  time  for  your  Honor's 
convenience. 
The  CouBT.  Well,  what  is  today,  Tuesday? 
Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  Well,  why  don't  you — Well,  I 
would  have  to  have  your  memo  by  tomorrow, 
late  afternoon,  in  order  to  consider  it.  It  Is 
up  to  you  whether  to  get  a  memo  in  tomor- 
row afternoon  and  permit  the  subpoena  to 
stand  subject  to  further  order,  or  to  get  the 
reply  memo  in  on  Friday  and  continue  Dr. 
(4 1  Rodberg's  appearance. 

Mr.  Reese.  I  think  the  latter,  your  Honor, 
Is  the  desirable  course  to  take.  Next  week 
may  not  be  an  opportune  time,  but  sometime 
subsequent  to  Thursday,  and  after  your 
Honor  has  had  an — 

The  Court.  All  right.  At  least,  he  is  excused 
from  appearing  on  Thursday,  and  the  stay 
entered  back  in  September  or  late  August — 
I  have  forgotten  which — when  he  was  first 
subpoenaed   Is   now  reinstated,   so   that   he 
may  not  be  called  until  further  order  of  the 
Court.  And  I  will  look  for  the  government's 
reply  on  Friday. 
Now  you  had  something  else  to  say? 
Mr.  Reinstein.  Well,  you  took  care  of  it, 
your  Honor. 
The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reif.  Your  Honor,  my  name  is  James 
Reif.  I  represent  Dr.  Rodberg.  From  the  way 
your  Honor  phrased  it,  I  wasn't  sure  whether 
your  Honor  had  received  the  papers  we  filed 
this  morning  as  well.  We  filed  a  similar  mo- 
tion and  memo  as  well. 

The  CoTTRT.  Oh,  no.  I  haven't.  All  I  have 
here  is  a  motion  on  behalf  of  Senator  Oravel 
and  a  29-page  memo  In  support  of  the  mo- 
tion, but  you  filed  similar  papers? 

Mr.  Reif.  Yes,  at  about  9:30,  and  the 
woman  informed  us  that  your  office  would 
receive  them  as  soon  as  you  came  In. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  Just  haven't  seen  them 
as  yet,  but  [5|  if  the  government  wishes  to 
reply  to  them,  the  Friday  date  applies  to  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Rodberg  as  well. 

Mr.  Reese.  Thank  you.  your  Honor.  May  I 
have  an  indication  of  when  your  Honor  ex- 
pects he  may  render  a  decision  in  this 
matter? 

The  Court.  Well,  of  course,  three  weeks 
ago  Friday  when  I  heard  you  gentlemen  on 
the  original  motions  to  quash  and  specify,  I 
felt  I  would  be  coming  down  with  a  decision 
the  following  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  it  was 
almost  three  weeks  thereafter  before  I  did, 
so  I  Just  cannot  predict.  I  would  not  expect 
it  would  be  that  long,  because  I  have  read  so 
many  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  memo,  but 
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I  want  to  reread  some  of  them  in  the  llgns 
of  the  arguments  here  presented,  so  I  am  Just 
not  going  to  predict,  however,  when  I  will 
issue  a  decision,  but  I  hope — I  am  confident 
it  won't  be  as  long  as  three  weeks,  which  It 
was  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Reese.  Thank  you,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  So  that  is  the  program  on  these 
motions. 

Mr.  Reese.  Your  Honor,  for  the  edification 
of  the  Court,  I  should  state  that  the  govern- 
ment has  absolutely  no  Intention  of  interro- 
gating either  Senator  Gravel  or  any  other 
member  of  his  staff  regarding  the  speech  he 
made  on  the  29th  of  June  during  a  meeting 
of  the  subcommittee. 

The  CoxTRT.  Well,  any  thing  you  wish  to 
state  along  those  lines  I  do  think  is  better 
stated  in  writing.  Just  so  there  [6]  will  be 
no  misunderstanding.  You  are  going  to  be 
filing  a  memo,  and  such  representation  as 
you  wish  to  make  along  those  lines  I  think 
shoiild  be  incorporated  in  the  memo. 

Mr.  Reese.  Thank  you,  your  Honor. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Before  withdrawing,  may  I 
Just  apologize  to  you  for  some  of  the  typo- 
graphical errors  that  appear  in  that  brief. 
The  time  in  which  we  were  working  was  so 
limited  that  the  normal  proofreading — 

The  Court.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  decide 
it  on  the  basis  of  any  typographical  errors, 
I  am  sure.  So  that  is  fine,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  the  proceedings  in  this  matter,  and  we  will 
resume  in  the  patent  case. 

Mr.  Reese.  Thank  you,  your  Honor. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Thank  you,  yoiu:  Honor. 

Mr.  REIT.  Thank  you.  Your  Honor. 

[Thereupon  the  hearing  was  concluded.] 

VOLUME    4 

lUnlted  States  of  America,  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Nos.  EBD  71-172-0,  EBD  71- 
209-G] 

United  States  of  America  v.  John  Doe. 

Proceedings  had  in  the  above  entitled 
cause  before  the  Honorable  W.  Arthur  Gar- 
rlty,  Jr.,  Judge  of  said  court,  in  Court  Room 
No.  2,  Federal  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, on  Wednesday,  October  27,  1971,  and 
Thursday,  October  28,  1971. 

Appearances: 

Richard  E.  Bachman,  Esq.,  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney,  appeared  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

Robert  Reinstein,  Esq.,  and  Charles  L. 
Flshman,  Esq.,  appeared  for  Senator  Mike 
Gravel. 

[2]    FBOCEEDIKCS 

The  Court.  Would  counsel  oome  up,  please, 
in  the  emergency  matter.  Here  is  a  note  I 
have:  "Witness:  Webber."  Mr.  Bachman's 
problem,  which  is  In  the  note  he  wrote  to  me, 
is  that  Mr.  Reese  is  en  route  to  Boston  from 
San  Diego.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Reese  arrives,  the 
government  Is  pr^ared  to  have  a  hearing, 
but  In  Mr.  Reese's  absence,  Mr.  Bachman 
feels  he  may  not  be  sufficiently  famUlar  with 
the  proceeding,  and  there  is  the  way  the 
matter  stands. 

What  I  oould  do  Is  hear  you  during  an  af- 
ternoon recess  or  sometime.  Has  anyone  filed 
an  ^pearance  or  filed  an  affidavit  or  any- 
thing on  Mr.  Webber's  behalf? 

Mr.  Reinstein.  No,  your  Honor. 

Mr.  FisHMAN.  We  understand  Mr.  Webber 
la  out  of  the  country.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  only  discovered  Mr.  Webber  has 
been  subpoenaed  by  the  government  to  ap- 
pear before  the  grand  Jury. 

The  Court.  Well,  query,  whether  there  is 
any  matter  that  could  be  ruled  on  short  of 
Mr.  Webber's  being  served. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Your  honor,  Mr.  Webber 
was  served  before  he  left  the  country. 

The  Court.  I  see. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  And  was  ordered  to  return 
tomorrow  to  appear. 

(3 1  The  Court.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Reinstein.  By  the  United  States  At- 
torney. I  Delieve  that  subpoena  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Vincent,  I  am  not  sure.  We  have  Just  re- 
ceived word  very  recently  that  he  was— that 
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this  all  transpired  sometime  ago,  and  that 
he  is  expected  back  in  the  country  tomorrow 
and  expected  to  appear  before  the  grand  Jury 
tomorrow.  We  have,  your  Honor,  no  knowl- 
edge of  his  di^osltion.  For  all  we  know,  your 
Honor,  he  may  be  prepared  to  appear  and 
testify  without  objection  on  his  part.  How- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  senator,  we  have 
objections  to  raise. 

We  also  have  information,  as  you  can  see  in 
our  motion  for  further  relief,  your  Honor, 
which  raises  some  serious  questions  on  two* 
scores.  One  U  with  respect  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  your  Honor's  order  of  October  4th 
as  to  what  matters  may  be  inquired  into  and 
what  matters  may  not  be  inquired  Into  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury.  We  have  information 
which  Indicates  that  the  government  plans 
to  call  witnesses  before  the  grand  Jury,  both 
today  before  they  cancel  and  tomorrow  to 
inquire  into  matters  which  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced violate  your  Honor's  order  of  October 
4th. 

The  government  also  indicated  to  us  that 
it  is  calling  witnesses  before  the  grand  Jury 
one  of  which  is  Mr.  Webber,  to  testify  with 
respect  to  matters  that  are  presently  under 
consideration  by  your  Honor  In  a  motion  for 
rehearing.  It  is  [4]  our  understanding  that 
those  matters  also  should  not  be  inquired 
into  prior  to  your  Honor's  ruling  In  that  mat- 
ter. 

The  Court.  Well  .  .  . 
Mr.  Reinstein.  We  would  be  .  .  . 
TTie  Court.  I  understand  the  grand  Jury  is 
not  sitting  today,  for  one  thing. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  That  Is  correct,  your  Honor 
It  was  cancelled. 

The  Court.  And  I  have  set  a  hearing 
What  Is  today,  Wednesday? 

Mr.  FiSHBiAN.  Wednesday,  your  Honor 
The  Court.  ...  for  Friday  in  the  matter 
of  one  witness  named  Mrs.  Marx,  I  believe 
I  could  schedule  a  hearing  for  tomorrow 
morning  but,  as  I  say,  I  am  reluctant  to 
keep  you  over. 

Mr.  Rkinstkin.  Would  your  Honor  grant  a 
restraining  order  untu  such  time  as  he  has 
heard  and  decided  the  motions  so  that  wit- 
nesses are  not  before  the  grand  Jury  giving 
the  very  testimony  we  seek  to  prevent  whUe 
we  are  argiUng? 

The  Court.  I  wUl  act  in  any  matter  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  written  motion.  That  Is 
the  first  thing.  I  won't  .  .  . 

Mr.  FisHMAN.  We  have  filed  a  motion  for 
a  stay,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  I  have  here  a  motion  to  quash 
or  stay,  a  motion  to  intervene. 

[5]  Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes.  And  a  motion  for 
further  relief,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Yes.  I  have  the  three  motions 
right  here.  Well,  all  I  can  say  Is  that  I  don't 
know,  without  having  read  them  further 
and  giving  them  further  study. 

Mr.  FisHMAN.  Your  Honor,  it  wUl  be  ac- 
ceptable for  us  if  a  hearing  were  set  for 
tomorrow  morning.  We  will  be  glad  to  stay 
over  In  Boston.  It  Is  not  that  Inconvlenent. 
The  Court.  Well,  yes. 
[The  Court  conferred  with  the  clerk.] 
The  Court.  Here  Is  what  we  wUl  do.  I 
have  too  many  things  scheduled  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
Therefore,  we  wlU  have  to  see  whether  we 
go  forward  with  Mr.  Bachman.  All  I  can  say 
Is,  I  will  look  at  these  papers,  I  will  look  at 
these  other  matters,  which  I  have  already  to 
some  extent,  of  course,  and  I  will  Just  simply 
have  to  let  you  know  through  Mr.  Moynahan. 
I  frankly  don't  know  what  I  will  do  at  this 
moment,  but  I  will  think  of  something. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Regardless  of  the  time  or 
circumstances,  your  Honor,  we  would  ap- 
preciate an  opportunity  for  short  oral  argu- 
ment before  your  Honor  on  the  matter. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  will  let  you  know  as 
soon  as  I  can,  probably  shortly  after  one  and 
shortly  before  two,  as  to  Just  what  I  will  do 
in  the  way  of  schedtUing  a  hearing.  In  the 
way  of  ruling  on  these  matters,  or  In  some 
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other  respect.  I  Just  [6]  frankly  am  not  sure 
at  this  Juncture  as  to  Just  what  I  can  do. 
There  are  other  matters  either  in  progress  or 
assigned.  Mr.  Moynahan  will  let  you  know. 
(Thereupon  the  hearing  was  concluded.] 
(United   States   District   Court,   District   of 
Massachusetts,   Nos.   EBD   71-172-Q    EBD 
71-209-Q] 

United  States  of  America  v.  John  Doe. 
Proceedings  had  in  the  above  entitled 
cause  before  the  Honorable  W.  Arthur  Gar- 
rity,  Jr.,  Judge  of  said  court,  in  Court  Room 
No.  2,  Federal  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, on  Thursday,  October  28, 1971. 
Appearances: 

Warren  P.  Reese,  Esq.,  Chief  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney,  Southern  District  of 
California,  appeared  for  the  government. 

Robert  Reinstein,  Esq.,  and  Chtu"les  L. 
Flshman,  Esq.,  appeared  for  Senator  Mike 
Gravel. 

John  Evans  Jones,  Esq.,  appeared  for  How- 
ard Webber. 

[2]  proceedings 
The  Clerk.  Emergency  Bvisiness  Docket  No. 
71-209,  United  States  versus  John  Etoe. 

The  Court.  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  For 
the  record,  please  state  your  names  and  the 
clients  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  My  name  is  Robert  Rein- 
stein. I  am  a  member  of  the  Maryland  bar 
and  have  been  previously  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  this  matter.  I  represent  Senator  Mike 
Gravel.  With  me  representing  Senator  Gravel 
as  cocounsel  Is  Charles  Flshman,  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  has  also  been  admitted  to  practice 
In  this  matter. 

Mr.  Reese.  Warren  Reese,  appearing  for  the 
United  States,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  All  right.  The  matter  that  Is 
actually  set  for  hearing  Is  this  motion  per- 
taining to  a  subpoena  presumably  served  on 
a  witness,  Howard  Webber.  However,  I  think 
that  these  other  motions  filed  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Gravel  relating  to  the  subpoena 
served  on  Mr.  Rodberg  probably  should  be 
heard  today  also.  Have  you  any  different 
view,  Mr.  Reese? 
Mr.  Reese.  No,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  AU  right.  Well,  that  is  that. 
Now  let  me  ask  that  counsel  address  them- 
selves first  to  this  motion  to  quash  or  stay 
the  subpoena  on  Mr.  Webber.  We  have  heard 
nothing  from  the  government  on  this.  Per- 
haps I  should  get  [3]  some  statement  as  to 
the  facts  from  Mr.  Reese.  There  was  some- 
thing stated  on  counsel's  imderstandlng  yes- 
terday that  Mr.  Webber  was  coming  back  to 
this  country  and  would  be  here  today.  Is  he 
available,  Mr.  Reese? 

Mr.  Reese.  He  is,  your  Honor.  He  Is  In  Bos- 
ton. 

The  Court.  He  is  In  Boston.  Maybe  he  Is 
here  In  the  court  room. 

Mr.  Reese.  He  Is  not  In  this  court  room, 
your  Honor,  but  he  Is  In  Boston. 

The  Court.  Incidentally,  In  the  past  I  have 
asked  that  any  member  of  the  grand  Jury 
not  attend  these  hearings.  Is  there  any  grand 
Juror  here?  because  I  would  want  him  to 
leave  if  there  were. 
[No  response.] 

The  Court.  Well,  I  wlU  consider,  then,  these 
motions,  perhaps  first  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Webber,  although  It  might  be  well  for  the 
Court  to  state  that  on  consideration  of  these 
memoranda  of  law  filed  In  the  Rodberg  mat- 
ter, the  Court  plans  to,  although  it  has  not 
actually,  endorse  a  denial  on  Senator  Gravel's 
motion  for  reconsideration.  The  Court  wants 
to  hear  argument,  however,  on  the  matter  of 
the  second  part  of  that  motion,  having  to  do 
with  a  motion  to  stay  the  order. 

So  now  I  will  hear  either  Mr.  Reinstein  or 
Mr.  Flshman. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Addressing  ourselves  first, 
your  Honor,  to  the  Webber  matter,  we  have 
filed  a  motion  to  Intervene  with  [4]  respect 
to  the  subpoena  at  Issue  on  Mr.  Webber, 
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and  we  have  also  filed  a  motion  to  quash  or 
to  stay  the  grand  Jury  subpoena. 

Our  motion  to  intervene  and  the  motion  to 
quash  and  stay  is  primarily  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  the  Rodberg  case,  and  we  ask  for  the 
same  relief.  It  Is  our  belief  that  Mr.  Web- 
ber has  been  called  by  the  government  to 
testify  before  the  g^and  Jury  concerning  the 
attempts  by  Senator  Oravel  to  have  the  rec- 
ord, the  official  record,  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  which 
was  compiled  on  June  29th,  published  and 
made  available  to  the  public. 

Your  Honor  has  In  the  record  of  the  Rod- 
berg case  an  article  in  the  Boston  After  Dark, 
a  three-page  article  which  describes  in  great 
detail  Mr.  Webber's  role  as  Director  of  the 
MTT  Press  and  negotiations  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  record  which  were 
held  betvireen  Mr.  Webber  and  Senator  Oravel 
and  members  of  his  staff.  Your  Honor  has 
already  relied  on  these  articles  In  the  Rod- 
berg matter,  and  we  would  like  to  incorporate 
them  herein. 

The  precise  issue,  therefore,  is  whether  or 
not  the  grand  Jury  may  inquire  Into  actions 
by  a  member  of  Congress  to  make  available 
to  his  constituents  or  the  public  by  repub- 
lication an  official  record  of  a  Senate  sub- 
commitee.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  your 
Honor  has  under  reconsideration  In  Dr.  Rod- 
berg's case  and  which  vour  Honor  has  now 
advised  us  that  he  Intends  to  deny. 
|5]  The  Court.  Right. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  BecavLse  of  the  complexity 
of  the  issues,  your  Honor,  and  the  fact  that  at 
the  very  least,  we  believe  some  of  the  cases. 
If  not  all,  that  we  have  cited  in  our  memo- 
randum of  law  give  support  for  our  posi- 
tion, we  would  ask  for  a  stay  in  both  the 
Webber  case  and  the  Rodberg  case  pending 
appeal.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  we 
have  no  control  over  the  witnesses.  There  Is 
no  means  at  all  for  Senator  Oravel  to  ob- 
tain appellate  review  on  this  very,  very  im- 
portant question  except  by  a  stay  being  is- 
sued by  your  Honor  or  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals pending  an  appeal. 

As  we  pointed  out,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
In  the  Perlman  case  that  denial  of  a  mo- 
tion to  quash  a  subpoena  with  respect  to  an 
intervener,  such  as  Senator  Oravel  In  this 
case,  is  a  final  order  and  is  appealable  un- 
der 28  U.S.C.,  Section  1291.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing, therefore,  for  certification;  we  are  sim- 
ply tasking  for  a  stay  pending  appeal. 

This  precise  Issue  has  never  really  before 
been  presented  to  the  Courts  of  Appeals  or  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  all  of 
the  cases  which  were  cited  by  both  ourselves 
and  by  the  government  relate  to  libel  cases. 
A  civil  suit  in  a  libel  context  is  different, 
given  the  historical  underpinnings  of  the 
speech  and  debate  clause.  Therefore,  In  order 
to  present  Senator  Gravel's  legal  pocltlon  to 
appellate  courts  in  a  manner  In  which  it  can 
be  decided  by  them  is  not  [6]  mooted  by 
these  witnesses'  appearing  before  the  grand 
Jury  and  deciding,  as  they  very  well  may.  to 
answer  questions  posed  on  republication,  it  is 
essential  that  a  stay  of  the  subpoenas  be 
granted. 

The  Court.  Let  me  hear  from  Mr.  Reese.  I 
will  get  back  to  you  on  other  points,  but  I 
would  like  to  get,  preliminarily  at  least,  the 
government's  view  on  these  motions. 

Mr.  Reese.  Well,  your  Honor,  It  appears 
that  the  motions  have  been  stimulated  or 
motivated  by  the  protective  order  which  was 
Included  In  your  Honor's  order  denying  the 
original  motion  to  quash,  and  that  the  sena- 
tor desires  to  be  given  some  sort  of  super- 
visory control,  some  surveillance.  If  you  will, 
of  the  government's  Investigation,  the  grand 
Jury's  Investigation,  so  that  he  can  be  sure 
that  the  protective  order  Is  not  violated. 

The  Court.  WeU,  that  Is  not  the  principal 
point  of  the  senator,  as  I  understand  these 
motions.  The  principal  quarrel  that  he  has 
with  the  Court's  protective  order  Is  that  It 
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does  not  forbid  inquiry  Into  the  republica- 
tion. 
Mr.  Rkxse.  Yes,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  That  is  not  the  only  point  on 
which  he  wishes  to  appeal,  at  least  the  clear- 
est point.  Now  what  I  would  like  you  to  com- 
ment on  Is  whether  you  consider  that  there 
is  any  method  of  obtaining  appellate  review 
of  this  Court's  order  other  than  the  way  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Reinstein,  or  whether  you  [7] 
feel  that  the  matter  Is  so  lacking  In  sub- 
stance as  not  to  be  appealable.  I  don't  know 
what  your  position  Is  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Reese.  Well,  our  position  more  nearly 
approximates  the  latter  proposition  that  your 
Honor  Just  stated.  We  don't  feel  that  the  or- 
der Is  final  or  appealable.  Neither  do  we  feel 
It  Is  worthy  of  certification.  The  senator  has 
not  yet  been  affeoted  by  any  act  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  I  suggest  to  your  Honor  that 
he  would  not  be  affected  until  such  time  as 
any  evidence  obtained  through  this  grand 
Jury  investigation  was  sought  to  be  used 
against  him  In  an  administrative  or  Judicial 
proceeding,  whether  criminal  or  civil. 

I  dont  mean  to  suggest  by  that  statement 
that  we  entertain  the  use  of  any  such  evi- 
dence against  him,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  has  not  been  Injured  as  a  consequence  of 
questionmg  which  takes  place  before  the 
grand  Jury,  and  consequently,  your  Honor's 
order  does  not  at  this  point  have  such  opera- 
tive effect  as  to  Impose  any  Injury  or  dis- 
ability on  him  and  It  will  not  imless  and  im- 
tll  the  order  Is  disobeyed,  and  we  certainly 
dont  intend  to  disobey  the  order,  and  if  evi- 
denced Is  elicited.  If  and  when  it  Is  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  affect  Senator  Gravel's  legal 
status.  His  status  has  not  been  affected  at 
this  point. 

The  CoTTRT.  I  am  far  from  clear  that  the 
speech  and  debate  clause  prohibits  only  use. 
It  speaks  in  terms  of  Inquiry,  you  see.  Any 
Inquiry  is  forbidden,  not  Just  any  use. 

[8]  But  let  me  get  back  to  Mr.  Reinstein, 
please,  on  a  different  aspect  of  this  matter. 
Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  Well,  I  would  rather  talk  Just 
to  Mr.  Reinstein,  although  I  wUl  hear  Mr. 
Flshman  later  if  you  want  or  if  you  have 
something  not  covered  by  Mr.  Reinstein. 

I  am  not  clear  that  the  Perlman  case  is 
applicable  in  this  circimastance,  and  I  would 
like  you  to  discuss  Perlman  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther. 
Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  Do  you  have  an  apf>ealable 
order?  That  Is  one  question  I  have.  The  sec- 
ond question  I  have  is  this:  I  don't  think 
that  Mr.  Webber's  situation  is  the  same  as 
Dr.  Rodberg's;  that  is,  the  relationship  is 
not  the  same.  The  reason  for  the  Court's  per- 
mitting Senator  Gravel  to  intervene  in  the 
matter  Involving  Dr.  Rodberg  was  the  same 
as  the  California  court  in  Caldwell. 

Caldwell  was  an  employee  of  the  New 
York  Times.  The  New  York  Times  was  per- 
mitted to  Intervene.  Dr.  Rodberg  was  on  the 
personal  staff  of  Senator  Gravel.  He  was  not 
In  every  respect  but  substantially  in  the 
same  position  as  was  the  New  York  Times 
In  the  Caldwell  case.  We  are  lacking  that 
relationship  here.  Query,  whether  Senator 
Gravel  has  a  relationship  to  Mr.  Webber 
which  would  warrant  his  intervention. 

So  those  are  two  questions  I  would  like  you 
to  speak  to,  [9]  the  right  to  intervene,  and 
secondly,  whether  you  do  have  an  appealable 
order,  short  of  a  court  order  directing  Mr. 
Webber  to  testify,  or  some  order  beyond  what 
you  have  stated  you  believe  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient basis  for  appeal. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Well,  your  Honor,  first,  on 
the  intervention,  our  basis  for  moving  to 
Intervene  in  Dr.  Rodberg's  case  was  that 
Senator  Gravel's  legal  rights  were  being 
threatened  by  the  grand  Jury  proceeding.  It 
wasn't  merely  that  Dr.  Rodberg  was  an  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  Senator  Gravel,  but  that 
the  grand  Jury  inquiry  was  directed  to  Sen- 
ator Gravel,  and  we  believed  that  that  in- 
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qulry  was  barred  by  the  speech  and  debate 
clause. 

Now,  In  your  Honor's  protective  order,  your 
Honor  forbade  the  questioning  of  any  wit- 
ness, not  Just  Dr.  Rodberg,  with  respect  to 
subject  matter  which  your  Honor  held  was 
barred  from  Inquiry  by  the  speech  and  de- 
bate clause.  Therefore,  It  seems  clear  to  us 
that  Senator  Gravel's  rights  In  the  Webber 
case  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  In 
Dr.  Rodberg's  case  because  our  claim  Is  es- 
sentially Identical,  that  is,  that  a  witness  is 
being  called  before  the  grand  Jury  and  the 
government  Intends  to  ask  him  questions 
about  matters  which  we  believe  they  cannot 
do  constitutionally. 

We  have  no  control  over  this  witness.  We 
have  certainly  less  control  over  Mr.  Webber 
than  we  conceivably  could  have  over  Dr.  Rod- 
berg. If  Mr.  Webber  decides  to  enter  the 
grand  ( 10 1  Jury  room  and  testify  about  these 
matters — and  we  feel  that  this  is  a  violation 
of  the  speech  and  debate  clause — in  that 
event  the  Constitution  will  be  violated,  and 
there  is  no  subsequent  remedy  for  that  viola- 
tion, because  the  constitutional  violation,  as 
Dr.  Rodberg  pointed  out  before,  is  the  inquiry 
Itself. 

Indeed,  in  United  States  versus  Johnson, 
when  Johnson  made  a  motion  to  quash  the 
Indictment  because  the  grand  Jury  had 
elicited  impermissible  evidence,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  the  indictment  could  not  be 
quashed  on  that  basis.  So  even  if  we  accept 
Mr.  Reeies  suggestion  that  some  rule  might 
be  fashioned,  if  the  government  decides  to 
continue  its  inquiries  in  criminal  proceedings 
against  Senator  Gravel,  there  in  fact  is  not 
even  a  proper  exclusionary  rule,  but  in  any 
event,  the  point  of  the  speech  and  debate 
clause  is  to  prevent  the  questioning  Itself,  to 
prevent  harassment,  and  it  extends  to  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers,  which  pro- 
hibits Judicial  inquiry  Into  the  matter  under 
protection. 

The  issue  In  Mr.  Webber's  case  is  the  same 
as  one  issue  In  Dr.  Rodberg's  case,  and  that 
Is  whether  or  not  the  grand  Jury  may  in- 
quire into  activities  of  Senator  Gravel  In 
attempting  to  have  published  the  official 
record  of  a  Senate  subcommittee.  That  is 
certainly  a  very  substantial  question  for  the 
appellate  court,  and  I  suppose  that  brings 
me  to  the  question  of  the  appealability  of 
denial  of  the  motion  to  quash,  and  discus- 
sion (11)  of  the  Perlman  case.  Actually,  your 
Honor,  the  Perlman  case  also  Involved  in- 
tervention, and  I  think  it  supports  our 
motion   to  Intervene   as   well. 

What  happened  in  Perlman  was  that  Perl- 
man was  Involved  in  a  civil  suit  In  which 
certain  of  his  property  was  obtained  by 
discovery  and  then  Introduced  Into  evi- 
dence, and  one  of  the  lawyers  In  the  case 
had  possession  of  the  property.  The  United 
States  Government  then  decided  to  Investi- 
gate Perlman  for  alleged  violations  of  fed- 
eral law  before  the  grand  Jury,  and  a  sub- 
poena was  issued  directed  to  the  lawyer  who 
possessed  Perlman's  property.  The  lawj'er 
did  not  dispute  the  subpoena.  The  lawyer 
was  quite  willing,  as  Mr.  Webber  may  be  in 
this  case,  and  Dr.  Rodberg,  to  appear  before 
the  grand  Jury  and,  in  that  Instance,  to  turn 
over  the  property. 

Perlman  then  filed  a  motion  to  Intervene 
In  the  District  Court — I  believe  it  was  then 
called  Circuit  Court — and  Perlman  moved 
to  quash  the  subpoena  and  to  obtain  his 
property  baclc.  His  arguments  were  two-fold 
on  Intervention.  One  was  proprietary  argu- 
ment, that  he  had  a  proprietary  interest  in 
the  property,  but  the  other,  which  was  the 
more  fundamental  argument  and  the  only 
one  discussed  on  the  merits  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  that  the  subpoena  Itself  violated 
Perlman's  Fourth  Amendment  rights.  In 
that  it  amounted  to  an  unlawful  search  and 
seizure. 

The  Supreme  Court  held,  first,  that  on 
either  basis,   [laj   Perlman  had  a  right  to 
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intervene,  and  second,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  denial  of  the  motion  to  quash 
the  subpoena  was  a  final,  appealable  order. 
The  government's  arguments  In  that  case 
were,  I  think.  Identical  to  the  argument  set 
forth  here  by  Mr.  Reese,  that  Mr.  Perlman 
shoxild  have  waited  until  the  proceedings 
were  completed  and  the  constitutional  harm 
done  and  then  try  somehow.  In  some  un- 
specified way,  to  get  his  property  back  and  to 
somehow  remedy  what  he  contended  was 
unlawful  search  and  seizure,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  unequivocally  that  Perl- 
man had  a  right  to  appeal  and  that  it  was 
a  final  order  and  not  interlocutory. 

We  have  also  called  your  Honor's  attention 
in  our  reply  brief  to  ntunerous  cases  in  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  which  have  estab- 
lished the  proposition,  particularly  in  cases 
like  this  where  third  parties  who  were  Inter- 
veners are  concerned,  that  where  one  of 
those  third  parties  or  interveners  Is  assert- 
ing a  legal  Interest  in  either  a  subpoena  is- 
sued by  a  grand  Jxiry  or  a  subpoena  in  a  civil 
case,  and  a  motion  to  quash  Is  denied,  or,  for 
that  matter,  granted,  even  though  both  of 
these  actions  are  normally  not  appealable 
under  Section  1291  as  final  orders,  they  are 
if  that  party  can  show  that  there  Is  no  al- 
ternative means  of  securing  appellate  review 
before  the  constitutional  harm  Is  consum- 
mated and  there  Is  no  means  of  redressing 
them. 

That  Is  precisely  the  case  that  we  have 
here.  If  the  grand  Jury  Is  permitted  to  go 
ahead  and  question  Dr.  Rodberg  [13)  and  Mr. 
Webber  about  the  question  of  republication, 
and  they  In  their  discretion  decide  they 
would  not  wish  to  be  held  in  contempt  of 
court  and  will  therefore  answer  these  ques- 
tions, there  is  no  way  for  us  to  file  an  objec- 
tion, since  Senator  Gravel  has  no  right,  nor 
his  representative,  to  be  inside  the  grand 
Jury  room. 

There  Is  no  post  hoc  exclusionary  rule  that 
can  remedy  the  harm  done,  and  If  we  are 
right  that  this  Is  prohibited  by  the  speech 
and  debate  clause,  there  will  be  a  constitu- 
tional violation  and  It  will  turn  into  a  fait 
accompli.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  at  that  point  the  case  would  be 
entirely  mooted  and  we  could  never  take  an 
appeal,  given  the  United  States  versus  John- 
son, from  what  the  grand  Jury  did  even 
should  the  government  decide  later  on  to 
continue  Its  criminal  proceedings  against 
Senator  Gravel. 

The  Court.  Now  I  would  like  to  put  a  ques- 
tion, but  since  you  have  said  three  times 
that  these  proceedings  are  against  Senator 
Gravel,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  have 
never  observed  any  indication  in  any  of  these 
papers  that  this  proceeding  is  directed 
against  Senator  Gravel. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  By  directed  against  Senator 
Gravel  I  meant,  your  Honor  .  .  . 

The  Court.  There  are  inquiries  being  made 
of  things  that  he  may  have  participated  in, 
or  perhaps  not,  but  surely  I  have  never 
seen  any  Indication  that  he  is  a  subject 
of  any  grand  (14]  Jury  investigation.  I  think 
that  should  be  noted. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Well,  your  Honor  .  .  . 

The  Court.  I  haven't  seen  any  such  Indi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes.  I  am  not  suggesting, 
your  Honor,  that  the  government  Intends 
to  indict  Senator  Gravel.  I  wasn't  suggest- 
ing that.  The  point  I  was  making  .  .  . 

The  Court.  Well,  I  know  what  point  you 
were  making,  but  I  think  you  may  be  over- 
stating Just  a  little  bit  the  .  .  . 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Well,  the  grand  Jury  Is  part 
of  the  institution  of  criminal  proceedings, 
your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  would  not  have  men- 
tioned it  except  that  you  said  three  times 
that  there  was  a  grand  Jury  proceeding 
against  Senator  Gravel.  I  Just  don't  think 
the  evidence  supports  such  a  characteriza- 
tion. 
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Let  me  ask  this  .  .  .  two  things:  I  am  con- 
sidering granting  a  stay  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  such  as  a  week  or  ten  days,  during 
which  time  an  appeal  might  be  taken  and 
a  further  stay  granted  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. That  is  at  least  a  possibility  here.  Do 
you  think  that  there  Is  a  proper  distlctlon 
drawn  between  Mr.  Webber  and  Dr.  Rodberg 
on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Rodberg's  having  filed 
statements  In  briefs  and  in  oral  argument 
through  counsel  to  the  effect  that  he  feels 
duty-bound  to  resist  the  grand  Jury  sub- 
poenas? 

Here  is  what  I  have  in  mind:  Any  doubt 
as  to  the  appealability  of  any  order  that  I 
might  make  would  be  removed  should  [151 
I  order  Dr.  Rodberg  to  testify,  and  perhaps, 
should  he  refuse  to  testify,  the  Court  would 
entertain,  if  the  government  wants  to  seek 
one,  an  order  that  he  be  held  in  contempt, 
which  motion  I  would  act  on.  but  should  I 
make  such  an  order,  a  stay  would  be  more 
likely  in  such  a  situation  .  .  .  would  be  likely, 
let  me  put  it  that  way.  In  such  a  situation, 
and  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the 
appealability  of  such  an  order. 

I  do  feel  that  there  may  be  a  distinction 
here  with  regard  to  the  senator's  rights  in 
the  Rodberg  matter  and  In  the  Webber  mat- 
ter, and  I  would  like  to  hear  your  view  of 
that.  Hasn't  Dr.  Rodberg  already  gone  on 
record  in  these  proceedings  to  the  effect 
that  he  considers,  due  to  his  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senator's  personal  staff,  he  is 
duty-bound  to  refuse  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions? Why  shouldn't  the  Court  proceed  on 
that  basis? 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Your  Honor,  I  don't  think 
Dr.  Rodberg  has  ever  represented  to  the 
Court  that  he  will  not  testify  before  the 
federal  grand  Jury.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
represent  Dr.  Rodberg.  Senator  Gravel  has 
no  legal  power  over  Dr.  Rodberg.  Given  the 
secrecy  of  the  grand  Jury  proceedings,  we 
are  not  even  in  a  position  to  be  able  to 
find  out  after  the  fact  exactly  what  happened 
in  the  grand  Jury  proceedings. 

Your  Honor  possibly  may  be  correct.  I 
honestly  don't  know.  I  have  not  discussed 
either  Dr.  Rodberg  or  his  counsel  what  he 
intends  to  do  should  all  of  his  motions  be 
[161  denied  and  another  subpoena  served  on 
him  or  an  order  served  on  him  to  appear  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury. '  It  does  seem  to  me, 
however,  your  Honor,  that  it  may  be  Imper- 
missible speculation  to  assume  that  Dr.  Rod- 
berg will  not  answer  those  questions  upon 
the  threat  of  a  contempt  citation  against 
him. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Webber,  I  suppose  your 
Honor  is  suggesting  that  th"  appealability  in 
Mr.  Webber's  situation  is  probably  stronger 
than  In  Dr.  Rodberg's,  and  .  .  . 

The  Court.  No.  I  am  suggesting  only 
that  the  appealability  of  ...  an  order  direct- 
ing Dr.  Rodberg  to  testify  or  adjudging  him 
in  contempt  for  refusal  to  testify  Is  clearly 
appealable. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  There  you  remove  any  doubt 
about  the  Perlman  applicability.  What  about 
a  stay  of  a  short  period  of  time,  perhaps  one 
week,  subject,  of  course,  to  a  further  stay 
being  granted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals?  How 
long  would  you  need  to  appeal  an  order  of 
this  Court?  You  would  appeaZ  It  promptly, 
I  would  assume. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes,  your  Honor.  We  would 
appeal  almost  immediately. 

The  Court.  Well,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Reese  some 
questions  about  this  matter.  One  of  them  I 
neglected  to  ask  before  is  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Webber  is  represented  by  counsel  of  his 
own  selection. 

1 17 1  Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  he  Is,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  And  who  is  his  counsel? 

Mr.  Reese.  Mr.  John  Curtln,  who  has  his  of- 
fice here  in  Boston. 

The  Court.  Is  Mr.  Curtln  present  In  the 
court  room? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  be  Is  not,  your  Honor. 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  am  associated  with  Mr.  Curtln, 
I  havent  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
case  at  any  length  with  Mr.  Webber,  since 
he  has  Just  returned  from  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Court.  Well,  there  has  been  no  ap- 
pearance filed.  I  Just  wondered  if  he  had  sep- 
arate counsel,  which  he  evidently  has. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Thank  you.  What  now  are  yovu- 
comments,  Mr.  Reese,  on  these  points  made 
by  Mr.  Reinstein?  if  any.  I  am  not  requiring 
that  you  do  so.  You  have  already  stated  the 
government's  position  generally,  but  I  won- 
dered if  you  had  any  particular  points  to  raise 
In  response  to  Mr.  Reinstein. 

Mr.  Reese.  I  don't  think  I  can  offer  any- 
thing new,  your  Honor.  We  feel,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, that  the  speech  and  debate  clause  is 
concerned  with  a  congressman  being  called 
to  account  for  conduct,  as  distinguished  from 
being  protected  from  questioning  in  an  inter- 
rogating setting,  so  to  speak,  but  I  want  to 
confirm  that  the  government  entertains  no 
idea  of  proceeding  against  Senator  Gravel. 
That  Is  simply  not  probable  In  this  case  at 
all. 

As  far  as  the  witness  Webber  is  concerned, 
certainly  the  [181  subject  matter  of  his  tes- 
timony could  not  logically  be  limited  in  any 
event  to  statements  or  conduct  of  a  staff 
member  of  Senator  Gravel  regarding  a  mis- 
sion that  he  might  have  been  on  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Senator  Gravel  for  the  purpose 
of  publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers.  There 
are  other  factual  components  which  we  have 
a  legitimate  Interest  In  which  might  be  forth- 
coming from  the  witness  Webber  which  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  this  contact 
with  a  representative  of  Senator  Gravel's 
staff. 

The  Court.  Well,  that  introduces  a  new 
element,  you  see.  It  has  been  assumed  by  the 
senator's  counsel,  and  also  by  the  Court,  that 
your  Interest  In  Mr.  Webber  related  to  the 
conversations  between  him  and  Dr.  Rodberg 
that  were  described  in  that  Boston  news- 
paper article.  To  the  extent  that  your  in- 
quiries of  Mr.  Webber  have  to  do  with  other 
matters  than  republication  of  the  senator's 
Incorporation  of  the  Penttigon  papers  Into 
the  subcommittee  file,  well,  then,  I  expect 
different  considerations  would  be  controlling. 

Mr.  Reese.  Well,  your  Honor,  I  didn't  want 
to  suggest  that  there  was  an  obviously  sep- 
arate area  of  Inquiry.  I  mvist  in  fairness  con- 
cede that  the  other  areas  of  interest  to  us 
are  ancillary,  so  to  speak,  or  originated  from 
the  contact  made  by  the  senator's  represen- 
tative. 
The  Court.  Well,  thank  you. 
Mr.  Reese.  So  they  are  not  that  easily 
segregated.     " 

[191  The  Court.  I  Just  wanted  to  ask,  Mr. 
Plshman  had  some  point.  I  don't  want  you  to 
Just  repeat  something  Mr.  Reinstein  said.  If 
you  have  some  separate  point  to  make,  how- 
ever. I  will  hear  you,  as  I  said  I  would. 

Mr.  PisHMAN.  With  respect,  your  Honor,  to 
the  question  we  are  dealing  with,  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  three  basic  points  I  would  like 
to  make  fairly  clearly.  The  first  Is  that  the 
Issue  before  your  Honor  I  submit  does  not 
revolve  around  the  status  of  Mr.  Webber  or 
Dr.  Rodberg,  but  revolves  around  thp  point 
the  Court  made  earlier,  which  is  whether  or 
not  under  the  speech  and  debate  clause  there 
can  be  an  inquiry. 

If  that  Is  the  key.  Inquiry,  prohibition  of 
Inquiry,  it  doesn't  seem  to  matter  what  The 
relationship  is  between  people  so  long  as  t>iey 
have  privileged  knowledge.  Dr.  Rodberg  does 
have  privileged  knowledge,  as  the  Court  has 
recognized.  Mr.  Webber  does  have  privileged 
knowledge,  as  counsel  for  the  government  Just 
stated.  If  in  fact  we  are  correct,  the  repub- 
lication is  protected.  That  Is  the  basis  upon 
which  we  seek  to  Intervene,  not  the  status  of 
the  parties,  but  the  nature  of  the  Inquiry 
sought  by  the  government. 

The  second  point  Is  on  the  question  of  ap- 
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pealablllty.  In  the  Perlman  case,  the  court 
specifically  said  that  the  only  reason  Perl- 
man's appeal  was  allowed  was  the  absence 
of  any  other  remedy  to  Mr.  Perlman;  if  he 
was  going  to  raise  the  question  at  all  and 
secure  a  riiling  on  his  constitutional  [201 
point,  the  only  way  that  could  happen  Is  if 
the  court  took  the  order  as  a  final  order  for 
purposes  of  the  federal  statute. 

We  have  precisely  the  same  question  here. 
It  Is  a  functional  approach.  If  this  Court 
should  hold  that  the  order  is  not  appealable, 
then  there  is  no  other  vehicle  by  which  the 
senator  can  raise  the  question.  There  Is  an 
absence  .  .  . 

The  Court.  That  Is  a  point  that  was  pretty 
well  discussed  by  Mr.  Reinstein.  I  don't  want 
a  rehash  of  Mr.  Reinsteln's  argument  but 
whether  there  was  something  separate  you 
had  in  mind. 

Mr.  FiSHMAN.  No.  That  is  all,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  I  wUl  take  these  motions  .  .  . 
Well,  I  guess  Mr.  Reese  has  something  to 
say.  He  consulted  with  his  associate. 

Mr.  Reese.  Without  abandoning  our  op- 
position to  the  theory  that  the  Court's  order 
is  appealable,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Court  that  his  investigation  has  been 
very,  very  seriously  Impeded.  I  don't  think 
anybody  would  deny  that.  However,  If  the 
Court  grants  a  stay  for  a  short  period  of  time 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  filing  of  a 
notice  of  appeal,  I  would  urgently  request 
that  that  period  of  time  be  very  short  and 
that  a  condition  of  it  be  that  the  senator  be 
ordered  to  file  his  appeal  within  twenty-four 
hours.  I  think  that  Is  really  Just  r.  rather  per- 
functory form  of  proceeding,  a  piece  of  paper 
filed  indicating  that  the  movant  intends  to 
appeal  [211  tiie  decision  of  the  Court. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  wUl  consider  the  point, 
but  actually  the  time  limit  on  the  stay 
would  be  gauged  not  simply  to  counsel's 
speed  but  to  the  availability  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  Judge  Aldrlch  In  the  Court  of 
Appeals  chances  to  be  at  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Reese.  I  see. 

The  Court.  He  Is  not  In  Boston  today. 
That  is  another  consideration.  But  I  had  one 
other — Oh,  this  matter  of  Impeding  of  the 
grand  Jury  investigation.  I  Just  don't  like  to 
let  these  comments  go  without  the  Court's 
comments.  I  was  constrained  to  comment 
when  Mr.  Reinstein  said  three  times  that  the 
senator  was  a  target  of  this  investigation. 
As  far  as  the  delay  of  the  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings Is  concerned,  I  think  the  delay  has 
been  at  least  partially  attributable  to  the 
necessity  of  government  counsel's  being  all 
over  the  country  in  this  matter. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the  matter 
set  for  hearing  tomorrow  morning.  The  gov- 
ernment requested  a  ten-day  or  two-week 
postponement.  I  was  prepared  to  hear  that 
matter  a  week  or  more  ago.  and  it  was  set 
down  for  tomorrow  because  the  government 
asked  that  the  hearing  be  scheduled  for  some 
time  on  or  after  the  28th  of— I  think  it  was 
after  the  28th  of  October,  so  I  don't  consider 
that  the  delay  here  can  be  attributed  to  any- 
body. I  think  it  is  In  the  nature  of  the  [22] 
situation,  and  I  don't  charge  these  witnesses 
or  defense  counsel  or  anyone,  including  gov- 
ernment counsel,  with  the  delays.  These 
delays  are  Just  In  the  nature  of  the  situation. 
Mr.  Reese.  I  understand,  your  Honor.  I 
should  have  used  the  word  delay.  Inciden- 
tally, as  to  the  matter  that  was  to  be  heard 
tomorrow,  I  noticed  for  ten  days  out  of 
consideration  for  counsel  for  the  witness  in 
that  case.  I  would  have  been  delighted  to  have 
It  heard  Immediately.  It  was  no  convenience 
of  mine  that  wsa  a  factor  in  that  ten-day 
period. 

The  Court.  That  U  what  I  mean  by  the 
nature  of  the  situation.  These  delays  are 
sometimes  required  by  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  presented. 

I  will  take  a  short  recess  and  come  out  and 
announce  my  ruling  on  this  matter. 
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Mr.  Reinstein  wants  to  get  In  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Well,  your  Honor,  we  also 
have  the  question  of  the  motion  for  further 
relief  to  be  discussed. 

The  Court.  Oh,  I  am  considering  that.  I 
have  It  here.  I  thought  that  your  remarks 
had  encompassed  that. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  No,  your  Honor,  they  did 
not.  The  motion  for  further  relief  Is  some- 
what separable  from  our  motion  to  Intervene 
and  to  quash  in  the  Webber  case. 

The  Court.  Well,  then,  say  what  there  Is 
to  this  over  and  above  what  you  have  already 
said. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes,  your  Honor.  Sub- 
sequent to  your  [23]  Honor's  memorandum 
and  decision  of  October  4th,  we  obtained  in- 
formation which  made  It  necessary  for  us  to 
file  this  motion  for  further  relief  and  also  a 
motion  for  a  stay  of  all  grand  Jury  subpoenas 
outstanding,  that  were  issued  by  this  partic- 
ular grand  Jury. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  two-fold.  First, 
we  have  learned  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  subpoenaed  witnesses  who  pos- 
sessed Information  on  the  Issue  of  republica- 
tion. I  am  referring  not  only  to  Mr.  Webber 
and  to  Dr.  Rodberg;  there  are  other  witnesses 
as  well.  We  do  not  have,  unfortunately,  a  list 
of  all  of  the  witnesses  whom  the  grand  Jury 
has  subpoenaed.  We  do  have  Information, 
though,  that  from  the  names  that  we  have 
now,  a  substantial  number  of  them  do  possess 
information  on  the  issue  of  republication, 
and  in  prior  conversation  with  Mr.  Reese,  he 
was  fairly  forthright  in  admitting  that  the 
grand  Jury  was  Interested  In  that  question. 

Secondly,  we  have  also  learned  that  the 
United  States  has  subpoenaed  certain  other 
witnesses  for  the  puipose  of  inquiring  into 
matters  which  we  believe  are  barred  from 
inquiry  by  your  Honor's  protective  order  of 
October  4th.  We  do  know  that  certain  wit- 
nesses possess  privileged  Information,  first  of 
all,  and  second  of  all,  again,  in  discussions 
with  Mr.  Reese  on  October  12th,  he  did  tell 
us  that  the  government  was  Interested  in 
finding  out  the  source  of  the  material  which 
Senator  Gravel  used  to  prepare  for  the  sub- 
committee hearing  on  June  [241  29th  and 
the  material  which  was  then  Inserted  into 
the  record.  We  believe  that  this  and  other 
questions  of  privileged  information  which 
these  witnesses  possess  have  to  be  determined 
in  advance,  or  else  there  is  the  same  threat  as 
there  Is  in  the  Rodberg  and  Webt»er  case  of 
Senator  Gravel's  constitutional  rights  being 
violated  without  any  mechanism  being  avail- 
able for  us  to  object  and  for  the  Court  to  con- 
strue the  meaning  of  its  protective  order  of 
October  4th. 

We  therefore  moved  that  the  United  States 
provide  a  listing  of  all  the  witnesses  who  have 
been  subpoenaed  or  are  scheduled  to  appear 
before  the  federal  grand  Jury  in  order  that  it 
may  be  determined  which  of  these  witnesses. 
In  addition  to  the  ones  that  we  know  of  al- 
ready, possess  privileged  Information  or  are 
in  the  position  of  Mr.  Webber  and  Dr.  Rod- 
berg, and  then  we  would  like  with  respect  to 
those  witnesses  a  heaj^ng  to  be  held  to  deter- 
mine what  relief  can  be  granted  to  Senator 
Gravel. 

We  propose  here,  as  with  Dr.  Rodberg  and 
Mr.  Webber,  that  the  only  feasible  technique 
is  a  governmental  specification  on  the  pro- 
posed scope  and  the  questions  to  be  asked  by 
the  grand  Jury,  as  the  government  did  in  the 
case  of  United  States  versus  George  and  the 
Caldwell  case.  They  did  that  volimtarUj ,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  do  that  by  the  District 
Court  in  the  Verplanck  case  as  a  prerequisite 
for  continuing. 

Those  cases  Involved  issues  of  much  lesser 
constitutional  [25]  importance.  At  least. 
United  States  versus  George  did.  The  court 
there  was  concerned  with  a  nonconstltutlonal 
privilege,  the  husband-wife  privilege,  as  well 
as  the  light  of  a  person  not  to  be  called  by 
a  grand  Jury  on  the  same  matter  for  which  he 
has  been  Indicted.  The  government  there 
volixntarily  provided  a  specification. 
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The  Caldwell  case  Involved  Issues  of  sub- 
stantial constitutional  Importance  under  tbe 
First  Amendment,  and  so  did  Verplanck,  and 
the  Issues  we  are  raising  here  are  at  least  as 
Important  In  the  context  of  separation  of 
powers  and  the  free  speech  rights  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  government  has  never  responded  to 
our  argiiment  that  a  specification  was  nec- 
essary and  that  It  Is  impossible  for  there  to 
be  scrupulous  compliance  with  a  protective 
order  and  Judicial  review  of  It  without  the 
court's  overseeing  what  Is  happening  In  ad- 
vance In  the  grand  Jury.  This  Is  a  technique 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ordered  In  First 
Amendment  cases  Involving  seizures  of  al- 
legedly unprotected  written  material  and  In- 
junctions against  demonstrations. 

We  don't  see,  particularly  with  the  fact 
that  the  government  has  subpoenaed  Mr. 
Webber  particularly — we  might  also  men- 
tion Mr.  Chomsky,  who  has  Information  on 
the  Issue  of  republication,  and  whom  we  be- 
lieve the  government  has  subpoenaed  for 
that  purpose.  The  government  has  done  this 
even  though  your  Honor  took  tmder  recon- 
sideration at  that  very  time  our  [26]  motion 
for  reconsideration  on  the  very  Issue  of  re- 
publication, which  is  dispositive  of  the  Web- 
ber case,  at  least,  and  probably  the  Chomsky 
case. 

The  CotTBT.  The  reason  for  the  Court's  tak- 
ing It  under  advisement  was  to  enable  the 
government  to  reply.  I  didn't  wish  to  rule  on 
the  matter  without  giving  government  coun- 
sel an  opportimlty  to  reply. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  And  what  the  government 
did  was,  thereupon  ...  I  am  not  accusing  the 
government  of  bad  faith;  I  am  Just  trying  to 
Illustrate  the  difficulties  we  have  In  trjrlng  to 
assure  Senator  Gravel's  rights  under  the  pro- 
tective order  will  In  fact  be  sustained,  be- 
cause In  the  Interim,  the  government  sub- 
poenaed at  least  two  people  for  the  purpose 
of  Inquiring  Into  the  question  of  republica- 
tion while  your  Honor  had  the  motion  for 
reconsideration  under  advisement  and  while 
the  stay  of  the  subpoena  to  Dr.  Rodberg  was 
Issued. 

We  also  have  the  fact  that  the  government 
has  told  us  that  they  were  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  finding  out  the  source  of  material 
that  a  United  States  Senator  obtained  and 
used  In  preparation  for  a  speech  In  a  sub- 
committee report.  We  think  that  Is  barred 
by  the  first  provision  of  your  Honor's  pro- 
tective order.  We  also  know  there  Is  other 
Information  which  proposed  witnesses  have 
which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  hearing 
itself,  the  preparation  for  It,  and  conduct 
antecedent  to  It  which  Is  Intimately  related 
to  the  subcommittee  hearing. 

[271  The  CoTjRT.  It  Is  things  done  by  the 
senator,  not  by  Dr.  Rodberg.  It  Is  not  things 
done  by  other  jjersons. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes.  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  In  other  words.  If  these  papers, 
let's  say  hypothetlcally,  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  X  and  Mr.  Y  before  they  came 
Into  the  senator's  possession,  I  don't  expect 
that  any  reasonable  construction  of  the  first 
paragraph  In  the  protective  order  would  bar 
Inquiry  Into  the  actions  of  Messrs.  X  and 
Y. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  We  are  not  suggesting  that. 
We  are  suggesting  that  the  Inquiry  that  the 
government  Intends  Is  to  find  out  how  Sen- 
ator Gravel  himself,  first  of  all,  obtained 
the  Information,  how  he  prepared  for  the 
hearing.  The  Information,  how  he  prepared 
for  the  hearing.  The  Information  which  we 
are  talking  about  is  Information  which  peo- 
ple know  of.  With  respect  to  Senator  Gravel 
himself 

The  Court.  Let  me  ask  some  questions  of 
Mr.  Reese  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes.  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  What  Is  your  response  to  these 
points? 

Mr.  Reese.  Well,  my  response,  your  Honor, 
is  along  the  lines  of  the  hypothetical  that 
your  Honor  Just  presented  on  X  and  Y.  I 
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have  got  to  deny  the  factual  assertions  made 
by  counsel  here  that  we  are  concerned  with 
Senator  Gravel's  activities  with  regard  to 
these  papers  and  the  preparation  of  his  meet- 
ing and  the  reading  into  the  record  of  the 
papers  and  [28]  and  so  on.  We  are  definitely 
Interested  In  the  source  of  the  papers,  and 
It  seems  to  me  I  made  that  fairly  clear  In 
my  comments  to  counsel  on  the  occasion  of 
our  first  meeting. 

Incidentally,  your  Honor,  I  suppose  I 
should  go  on  to  say  In  response  to  counsel's 
argument  that  we  would  effectively  be  de- 
prived of  an  Investigative  tool  which  Is  legit- 
imately ours,  It  goes  without  saying.  If  what 
was  permitted  was  virtually  tmfettered  sur- 
veillance by  the  senator  of  the  scope  of  the 
Investigation. 

The  Court.  Here  Is  the  other  problem 
raised  by  Mr.  Reinstein:  Pending  appeal, 
perhaps  the  Court  should  consider  some  sort 
of  protective  order  relating  to  the  republi- 
cation Insofar  as  the  senator,  either  person- 
aly  or  through  Dr.  Rodberg,  took  actions 
directed  toward  republication.  I  am  aware 
that  on  the  merits  I  felt  that  the  government 
was  sound  In  Its  position  that  republication 
was  not  embraced  by  the  speech  or  debate 
clause.  I  surely,  however,  could  not  charac- 
terize as  frivolous  the  position  taken  by 
Senator  Gravel's  counsel.  What  would  the 
government's  view  be  toward  refraining 
from,  pending  appeal,  exploration  of  things 
done  by  either  Senator  Gravel  or  Dr.  Rod- 
berg In  connection  with  republication? 
Mr.  Reese.  May  I  confer  for  Just  a  moment? 
The  Court.  Yes. 
[Brief  pause.] 

Mr.  Reese.  Well.  Your  Honor,  the  govern- 
ment's position  [29]  Is  that  we  should  not 
agree  to  that  approach  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  our  conducting  an  Investigation 
Into  the  sources  of  publication  of  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  by  other  entitles  which  could 
conceivably  lead  us  to  the  Identification  of 
Dr.  Rodberg  as  a  source,  and  then  we  would 
be  coming  up  against  the  problem  which 
would  be  presented  by  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
tective order. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  will  take  these  matters 
under  advisement  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
Do  you  have  some  final  point? 

Mr.  Reinstein.  Yes,  I  do,  your  Honor.  I 
would  Just  like  to  make  the  point  that  the 
discussions  that  have  gone  on  now  about  the 
two  questions  of  the  propriety  of  proposed 
questions  before  the  grand  Jury,  we  Just 
meant  those  to  Illustrate  the  problems  that 
we  have  of  enforcing  and  that  the  Court  has 
In  Judicial  review  of  enforcing  the  protec- 
tive order.  We  now  have  debates  upon  the 
legality  of  two  proposed  questions.  We  can- 
not anticipate  all  of  the  proposed  questions. 
I  dont  think  we  can  ask  to  poet  a  sentry 
outside  of  the  grand  Jury  room  door  to  see 
who  is  being  called  and  whether  he  knows 
anything  about  Senator  Gravel.  That  Is  why, 
your  Honor,  In  the  motion  for  further  relief 
we  have  asked  for  a  listing  of  the  names  of 
these  people  and  a  determination  of  which 
ones  have  privileged  Information,  so  that 
some  sort  of  sx>eclficatlon  procedure  or  an- 
other procedure  of  that  sort  can  be  used 
[30]  to  Insure  Judicial  review  of  these  ques- 
tions. The  same  thing  Is  going  to  happen  in 
the  grand  Jury  room,  with  one  difference, 
and  that  Is,  the  witness  will  be  In  no  posi- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not  the  govern- 
ment Is  violating,  albeit  unintentionally — 
we  don't  accuse  them  of  bad  faith — but  In 
any  case,  the  witnesses  cannot  determine  your 
Honor's  protective  order  and  whether  or  not 
questions  posed  to  him  are  barred  by  the 
protective  order  or  whether  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial question  {is  to  whether  or  not  they 
are.  That  Is  why  we  are  asking  for  a  specifi- 
cation that  the  government  has  characterized 
as  our  position  of  survelUlng  the  grand  Jury, 
which  I  think  Is  Incorrect,  your  Honor,  given 
the  fact  that  the  government  has  voluntarily 
used  this  exact  procedure  before  In  cases  of 
lesser  constitutional  magnitude. 
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The  Court.  You  have  said  that  before.  We 
will  not  take  a  recess. 
[A  recess  was  taken.] 

ATTEB  RECSSS 

The  Court.  Here  are  my  rulings  on  these 
matters.  First,  In  the  Webber  matter,  the 
motion  to  Intervene  U  allowed,  with  respect 
to  the  motion  to  quash  or  stay  the  grand 
Jury  subpoena,  the  motion  to  quash  Is  denied 
but  the  motion  to  stay  Is  allowed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  enforcement  of  the  subpoena  on 
[31]  Howard  Webber  Is  stayed  for  ten  days 
I  haven't  written  out  In  the  margin  the  pxir- 
pose,  which  I  think  Is  obvious.  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  counsel  for  Senator  Gravel  as  In- 
tervener wUl  appeal  promptly,  and  the  stay 
for  ten  days  Is  allowed  rather  than  three  or 
five  or  seven  because  whether  the  stay  should 
be  extended  is  the  sort  of  question  that  has 
to  be  given  some  consideration  by  the  AoDel- 
late  Court. 

Those,  Incidentally,  are  In  EBD  71-209.  The 
Clerk's  Office  opened  up  a  separate  case  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Webber. 

Nowwlth  regard  to  71-172,  which  has  to  do 
with  Dr.  Rodberg,  there  are  similar  orders 
entered.  On  the  motion  of  the  senator  for  re- 
consideration and  stay  pending  reconsidera- 
tion or  ^peal,  the  motion  for  reconsideration 
is  denied,  but  the  motion  to  stay  is  allowed 
to  the  extent  that  enforcement  of  the  sub- 
poena on  Leonard  Rodberg  is  stayed  for  ten 
days  and  the  other  orders  In  that  case  are 
parallel. 

The  government  filed  a  motion  for  an  order 
commanding  Leonard  Rodberg  to  appear  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  today.  That  motion  Is  de- 
nied without  prejudice  to  renewal  upon  ex- 
piration of  stay  or  stays,  as  the  case  may  be 
of  enforcement  of  the  subpoena  on  Leonard 
Rodberg  granted  on  the  motion  of  the  Inter- 
vener, Senator  Gravel. 

Now  we  have  here  a  motion  by  Dr.  Rod- 
berg for  rehearing  or  certification,  and  for 
stay.  The  motions  for  rehearing  or  certifica- 
tion are  denied.  The  motion  for  stfiy  Is 
mooted  by  [32]  the  stay  of  ten  days  granted 
on  the  motion  of  Senator  Gravel.  In  other 
words,  the  party  here  who  has  standing  to 
appeal  and  whose  Interests  are  at  stake  Is 
the  Intervener,  Senator  Gravel,  and  Is  not 
Dr.  Rodberg.  It  Is  on  the  senator's  motion 
not  on  Dr.  Rodberg's,  that  the  stay  is  granted 
but  the  effect  is  the  same.  Dr.  Rodberg  may 
not  be  questioned  by  the  grand  Jury  for  a 
period  of  ten  days.  Whether  that  period  U 
longer  than  ten  days  will  be  something  that 
wlU  be  decided  by  the  Appellate  Court. 

Now,  on  the  motion  for  further  relief  I 
have  not  written  the  order  as  I  have  in  the 
other  motions  because  there  Is  not  room  m 
the  margin  to  write  what  I  wUl  write  when 
I  get  downstairs  this  noontime,  or  after  the 
noon  recess.  With  respect  to  this  motion  for 
further  relief,  I  don't  know  whether  It  should 
be  said  It  wovUd  be  denied  In  part  and  al- 
lowed In  part,  but  this  Is  what  I  will  be  writ- 
ing. It  Is  denied  to  the  extent  that  It  requires 
the  government  to  list  witnesses  and  to  file 
lists  of  questions  that  are  going  to  be  asked 
of  witnesses  and  In  other  respect  to  sort  of 
preview  the  grand  Jury's  Interrogation  to  be 
sure  that  the  senator's  rights  are  not  violated. 
It  wUl,  however,  be  allowed  to  this  extent: 
that  the  Court  will  fashion  a  supplemental 
protective  order  of  the  same  duration  as  the 
stay  barring  Inquiry  Into  acts  done  either  by 
Senator  Gravel,  or  by  Dr.  Rodberg  as  his 
agent,  arranging  for  the  republication  of  the 
Pentagon  papers. 

[33]  I  will  say  by  way  of  explanation,  I  am 
not  granting  the  relief  in  the  form  of  lists 
of  witnesses  and  questions  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  because  the  Court  relies,  and  feels  It 
has  good  reason  to  rely,  on  the  Intelligence 
and  good  faith  of  government  counsel  In 
abiding  by  the  Court's  protective  orders.  I 
don't  need  to  be  at  government  counsel's 
elbow  to  be  sure  that  unambiguous  orders 
are  obeyed.  That  Is  the  reason  I  want  to  write 
this  rather  than  Just  state  it  orally.  I  want 
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to  be  certain  that  the  supplemental  protec- 
tive order  contemplated  Is  In  writing  such 
that  It  can  be  a  clear  guide  to  governmental 
counsel. 

The  purpose  of  It  Is,  I  trust,  obvious,  and 
that  is  that  until  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
bad  a  look  at  this  case  and  these  motions, 
the  substantial  point  which  Senator  Gravel 
seeks  to  preserve  must  be  protected,  and 
absent  the  supplemental  order  that  I  have 
outlined,  the  point  could  be  mooted  by  ques- 
tions which  would  be  answered  by  grand 
Jury  witnesses,  without  any  means  of  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  his  point. 

I  hope  to  file  this  order  In  writing  this 
afternoon,  but  In  the  Interim  I  would  specif- 
ically direct  government  counsel  to  abide 
by  what  I  have  said  at  this  time. 

I  think  that  disposes  of  the  motions  that 
are  pending  to  be  heard  this  morning.  I  don't 
think  It  disposes  of  them  to  everyone's  sat- 
isfaction necessarily,  but  Is  there  anything 
that  Is  pending  that  has  not  been  ruled  on? 
[34]  Mr.  FisHMAN.  Well.  Just  one  minor 
Item  we  would  point  out,  your  Honor,  which 
Is,  on  the  motion  for  further  relief  we  also 
specifically  addressed  ourselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  Senator  Gravel  received  the 
papers.  One  allegation — 

The  Court.  Yes,  but  I  consider  that  the 
order  already  entered  covers  that. 

Mr.  FisHMAN.  In  the  sense — I  want  to  make 
It  for  the  record,  your  Honor — In  the  sense 
that  your  Honor's  order  prohibits  the  gov- 
ernment from  questioning  any  witness  now 
or  possibly  in  the  future  who  are  to  be 
broxight  before  the  grand  Jury  with  respect 
to  how  Senator  Gravel  got  those  papers.  Is 
that  correct,  your  Honor? 

The  Court.  It  bars  Inquiry  Into  what  he 
did  or  what  Dr.  Rodberg  did  after  Dr.  Rod- 
berg was  hired  as  the  Senator's  assistant. 
It  does  not  bar  Inquiry  Into  what  Dr.  Rod- 
berg did  previous  to  his  becoming  an 
assistant. 

Mr.  FisHMAN.  That  Is  correct,  your  Honor. 
That  Is  correct. 

The  Court.  Or  members  of  the  Senator's 
personal  staff.   All  I  can  do  Is  repeat  the 
X  and  Y  example.  Whatever  he  did  Is  priv- 
ileged and  may  not  be  Inquired  Into,  but 
let's — Well,  really,  all  I  have  to  say  Is,  read 
the  Johnson  case  again.  That  Is  all  I  can  rec- 
ommend. I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon 
the  memorandvun  I  wrote.  I  endeavored  to 
spell  It  out  In  the  protection  order  already 
entered,  and  I  think  I  did,  so  [35]  I  am  not 
going  to  enlarge  upon  that  further  at  this 
time. 
Mr.  FiSHMAN.  That  Is  satisfactory. 
The  Court.  And  I  don't  know  who  Is  going 
to  be   here   tomorrow.   What   Is   on   for   to- 
morrow? 
Mr.  Reese.  Mrs.  Marx,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  Mrs.  Marx. 
Mr.  Reese.  And  Mr.  Chomsky. 
The  Court.  And  Prof.  Chomsky. 
Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  All  right.  Well,  that  concludes 
this  matter.  And  we  wUl  get  the  Jury  In  the 
land  damage  case. 
Mr.  Reinstein.  Thank  you,  your  Honor. 
Mr.  FISHMAN.  Thank  you,  your  Honor. 
[Thereupon  the  hearing  was  concluded.] 

VOLUME    s 

[CiHstlon  Omitted  In  Printing] 

Donald  M.  Woodrlng.  sworn  Direct  Exami- 
nation by  Mr.  Reece. 

[54]  Q.  Woiild  you  give  the  Court  your 
name  and  address  and  current  employment? 
A.  Donald  M.  Woodrlng.  I  am  assigned  to  the 
Boston  Division,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, 

Q.  Pursuant  to  that  employment,  Mr. 
Woodrlng.  when  did  you  first  call  on  the  New 
England  Merchants  Bank?  A.  I  believe  it  was 
last  Wednesday. 

Q.  Last  Wednesday. 

The  Court.  A  little  louder  please.  I  am  the 
gentleman  who  is  supposed  to  be  bearing 
thU. 
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The  WrrNEsa.  Excuse  me.  It  was  Wednes- 
day. 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  subpoena  was 
served  or  after?  A.  To  my  knowledge  it  was 
after  the  subpoena  was  served. 

Q.  Did  you  call  upon  the  bank  before  the 
subpoena  was  served?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge  did  anyone  else  from 
your  agency  call  upon  the  bank?  A.  I  have  no 
idea. 

Q.  Who  did  you  have  conversation  with  on 
Wednesday  when  you  first  called  on  the  of- 
fices of  the  bank?  A.  W.  Clifford  Glttlns.  He 
Is  Assistant  Vice  President. 

[65]  Did  you  talk  with  any  other  officers 
of  the  bank  on  that  date?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  visit  the  bank?  A.  I 
haven't  been  there  since  Wednesday. 

Q.  Wednesday  of  last  week?  A.  Just  this 
past  Wednesday. 

The  Court.  We  are  talking  about  two  Wed- 
nesdays then? 

The  WrrNESs.  No,  sir,  one  day. 

The  Court.  I  thought  you  said  you  went 
to  see  him  before  the  subpoena  was  served. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  I  said  I  did  not. 

The  Court.  I  beg  yoiir  pardon.  If  you  will 
please  keep  your  voice  up?  This  is  a  big  room. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  this  past  Wednesday  was  the  first 
time  you  visited  the  bank?  A.  That's  true. 

Q.  And  to  your  Imowledge  it  is  the  first 
time  anyone  from  your  agency  bad  visited 
the  bank? 

Mr.  Bachman.  Well 

A.  Well,  someone,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  someone  was  over  there  to  serve  the 
subpoena. 

[56]  Q.  Is  It  your  understanding  someone 
was  there  prior  to  the  service  of  the  sub- 
poena? A.  No,  to  serve  the  subpoena. 

Q.  Is  It  your  understanding — do  you  un- 
derstand whether  anybody  was  there  before 
the  service  of  the  subpoena?  A.  I  have  no 
idea  as  to  that. 

Q.  Who  accompanied  you  on  Wednesday, 
this  past  Wednesday,  when  you  went  over? 
A.  This  would  be  Special  Agent  Charles 
Hickey. 

Q.  Is  he  m  the  court  room  today?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  he  in  this  building  today?  A.  I  have 
no  idea. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  the  Court  what  you  did 
at  the  bank  on  this  day?  A.  Yes.  I  went  Into 
Mr.  Glttlns'  office,  and  he  was  not  in  the  of- 
fice at  the  time  I  walked  in.  I  had  called  him 
before  I  went  over  so  he  was  expecting  me, 
and  his  secretary  was  present.  She  said. 
"What  you  want  to  see  is  here." 

Q.  Do  you  know  her  name?  A.  Mrs.  Hume. 
I  believe.  She  said,  "The  documents  you're 
looking  for  are  right  here." 

Q.  I  can't  hear  you. 

[67]  Mr.  Rcece.  Your  Honor,  I  don't  hear 
him  well  either. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  keeping  your  voice  up? 
I  can't  hear  you,  sir.  I  apologize.  A.  I  always 
think  I'm  talking  too  loud  and  end  up  going 
down.  She  said,  "The  documents  that  you're 
Interested  in  are  here  on  the  desk.  If  you 
want  to  sit  down,  fine." 

Q.  So  at  the  time  you  made  this  visit 
there  had  been  collected  for  you  some  bank 
documents?  A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  Which  were  turned  over  to  you?  A. 
That's  correct. 

The  Court.  He  didn't  say  they  were  turned 
over. 

Q.  Th^  were  given  to  you  for  your  inspec- 
tion? A.  For  examination,  that's  right. 

Q.  Who  was  present  while  you  inspected 
these  documents?  A.  Mrs.  Hume  was  sitting 
at  her  desk.  Special  Agent  Hickey  was  there. 
And  after  'Very  few  moments  Mr.  Glttlns  ar- 
rived. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  In  reference  to  these 
documents?  A.  AH  I  did  really  was  to  page 
through  them,  noting  the  description  of  the 
account,  and  attempted  to  eliminate    [68] 
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those  accounts  which  I  felt  we  would  not 
be  interested  In. 

Q.  What  was  the  criteria  for  determining 
what  you  would  be  interested  in  or  would 
not  be  Interested  In?  A.  I  felt  that  what  we 
will  be  interested  in  would  be  a  general 
operating  account,  and  on  that  basis  I  could 
eliminate  the  payroll  account,  a  building 
management  fund,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Q.  What  was  your  interest  in  the  general 
operating  account? 

Mr.  Backman.  I  object. 

The  Court.  Excluded. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Hickey  do  In  connection 
with  these  dociiments?  A,  I  don't  know  that 
he  did  anything  except  sit  there  with  me 
while  I  looked  at  them. 

Q.  Did  either  of  you  make  any  copies?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  either  of  you  make  any  notes  as  a 
result  of  yoiir  examination  of  the  documents? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  dickey?  A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Weren't  you  both  sitting  together?  |591 
A.  Yes.  We  did  not  make  any  notes  at  the 
time  we  were  in  the  office.  What  he  may 
have  written  up  when  he  returned  to  the 
office  I  don't  know.  I  was  there,  I  might  add, 
because  of  my  familiarity  with  bank  records 
in  general,  that  Is  basically  being  an  ac- 
countant. 

Q.  Had  you  been  familiarized  with  the 
Court's  order  in  respect  to  this  subix)ena? 
You  knew  the  subpoena  had  been  served?  A. 
I  knew  there  was  a — I  had  been  told  there 
was  a  subpoena  served. 

Q.  Had  you  been  told  that  the  Court  had 
taken  any  further  action  In  regard  to  this 
subpoena?  A.  No,  not  that  particular  sub- 
poena. 

Q.  Sir?  A.  I  was  aware  of  no  action  in  re- 
gard to  that  particular  subpoena. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  visited  the 
bank  on  that  day,  on  Wednesday,  this  past 
Wednesday?  A.  I  was  asked  to  do  so  by  su- 
periors in  the  office. 

Q.  Would  you  indicate  to  the  Court  what 
superiors  ordered  you  to  do  so? 

The  Court.  I  am  losing  you,  Mr.  Reed. 

Q.  Would  you  indicate  to  the  Court  what 
superiors  ordered  you  to  appear  at  the  bank? 
[60]  A.  I'm  trying  to  think.  Actually,  the 
Instructions  I  got  came  from  my  own  super- 
visor, Thomas  J.  Honan,  and  the  instruc- 
tions, and  so  forth,  came  from  another 
agent,  who  is  Robert  Bowe. 

The  Court.  Have  we  got  It  clear  what  the 
Instructions  were? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  instructions,  sir?  A.  I 
was  told  to  discuss  with  the  Vice  President 
of  the  bank  means  of  simplifying  the  re- 
quest in  the  subpoena. 

The  Court.  Means  of  simplifying  what? 

The  Witness.  The  request  In  the  sub- 
poena. In  other  words.  It  was  a  rather 
blanket  subpoena,  and  we  were  trying  to 
narrow  down  Just  where  our  Interest  might 
Ue. 

Q.  What  criteria  was  given  to  you  for  nar- 
rowing your  Inquiry?  A.  Well,  that  Is  difficult 
to  say.  We  were  looking  for  certain  payments 
and  transactions,  which  would  not  occur, 
say.  In  some  of  these  other  accounts  which 
I  eliminated. 

Q.  Was  the  criteria  limited  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  Papers? 

Mr.  Bachman.  I  object,  your  Honor. 

[61]  The  Court.  Well,  that  Is  a  leading 
question,  I  suppose.  Strike  It  out. 

Q.  There  came  a  time  then,  I  gather,  that 
you  decided  you  were  Interested  In  some 
records  and  not  Interested  in  other  records? 
A.  That  Is  correct. 

Q.  Was  the  subject  matter  of  the  Grand 
Jury  Inquiry  discussed  with  you? 

IdT.  Bachman.  I  object. 

The  Court.  He  may  answer. 

A.  Could  you  clarify  that  a  little,  please? 

Q.  You  knew  a  Grand  Jury  subpoena  had 
been  served  on  the  bank?  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  anyone  ever  discuss  with  you  the 
scope  of  the  Grand  Jury  Inquiry?  A.  Not 
really.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  Involved  In  the  In- 
vestigation or  any  other  matters  other  than 
as  a  kind  of  accounting  advisor,  put  It  that 
way. 

Q.  You  were  given  such  Information  so  you 
would  know  what  bank  records  were  relevant 
and  what  were  not  relevant,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Bachman.  I  object,  yoxir  Honor. 

The  CouKT.  He  may  answer. 

(62)   The  WrrNEss.  I  may  answer? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  determine  that  relevancy? 
A.  Well,  I  knew  the  things  we  would  be  in- 
terested In  would  be  transactions  In  a  gen- 
eral account,  general  operating   account. 

Q.  Relating  to  what?  A.  WeU,  relating  to 
certain  of  the  transactions  we  might  be  In- 
terested in.  I  don't  quite  know  how  to 

The  CoxTBT.  You  have  gone  all  the  way 
around  the  bam  without  letting  us  know 
what  kind  of  barn  it  was. 

The  Witness.  Well,  we  were  interested  in 
the  so-called  Pentagon  Papers. 

Q.  In  the  publicatloa  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers?  A.  Right. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  any  transactions 
with  relation  to  Senator  Gravel? 

Mr.  Bachman.  I  object. 

The    Court.   What   is   your   objection? 

Mr.  Bachman.  I  think  he  has  already  an- 
swered the  question,  that  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers was  the  general  subject  given  to  him, 
and  that  is  all  there  was. 

[63]  The  Court.  He  may  answer. 

The  Witness.  I  shall  answer? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  Einswer,  sir?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  is  your  next  appointment  with 
the  bank?  A.  I  have  none. 

Q.  When  you  left  the  bank  what  was  your 
understanding  as  to  what  would  be  done? 
A.  That  certain  of  the  transactions  contained 
on  the  account  that  we  had  narrowed  the 
thing  down  to — 

Q.  That  you  had  identified?  A.  Yes.  In 
other  words,  we  ended  up  with  two  accounts 
that  we  would  be  interested  in  and  some 
of  the  backup  material  to  those  accounts 
was  going  to  be  prepared  for  us. 
Mr.  Reed.  That  is  all,  your  Honor. 

cross-examination    BT    MB.   BACHMAN 

Q.  Mr.  Woodring,  could  you  describe  the 
type  of  document  that  you  or  the  documents 
that  you  examined  while  you  were  over  there? 
A.  Yes. 

164)  What  I  looked  at  was  bank  copies.  In 
some  cases  photostatic  copies,  of  normal  bank 
statements,  the  kind  everyone  would  get. 

The  Court.  Copies  of  normal  bank  state- 
ments? 

The  WrrNEss.  Yes,  the  bank  statement  that 
you  would  get  at  the  end  of  each  month 

The  Court.  By  "normal"  do  you  mean  typi- 
cal?  I   don't   know   what   "normal"   means. 

The  WrrNESs.  Yes. 

The  Court.  I  don't  want  to  put  words  In 
your  mouth.  I  am  very  curious  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  what  you  were  looking  at.  How  de- 
tailed was  it?   How  extensive  was  It? 

The  WrrNEss.  This  would  be  that  bank 
statement  that  would  be  very  similar  or 
exactly  the  same  really  that  any  Individual 
would  get  as  a  statement  of  his  account  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  Would  you  describe  the  Information 
that  these  papers  or  that  any  one  of  these 
papers  contained,  not  specifically  but  the 
type  of  Information?  For  example,  did  It  con- 
tain the  nsune  of  the  account?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  account  number.  A.  Yes. 

(65)  Q.  Was  it  a  statement  of  the  deposits 
that  were  made  to  that  account  during  a 
given  period  of  Ume?  A.  That  is  correct. 

The  Court.  Like  the  monthly  foldover 
statement? 

The  Witness.  Yee,  sir. 
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Q.  And  it  was  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  the  checks  drawn?  A.  That  is  correct. 
The  Court.  Was  this  a  monthly  statement? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  It  was. 
The  Court.  How  many  of  them  did  you 
look  at? 

The  Witness.  I  believe  they  covered  from 
July  through  October. 
The   Court.  Of  nine   different   accoimts? 
The   Witness.  I  do  not  recall   the  exact 
number  of  accounts,  but  I  would  say  some- 
where between  eight  and  ten. 

The  Court.  Well,  if  they  already  had  the 
statements,  what  were  all  these  items  that 
would  have  to  be  prepared? 

The  Witness.  This  would  be  photostatic 
copies  of  the  Individual  checks. 

The  Court.  So  if  it  Just  said  *5.280,  you 
didn't  know  what  that  was  for  or  who  It  was 
to? 

[66]  The  Witness.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 
The  Court.  Thank  you. 
Q.   Did  you  make   or  did  anyone  in  the 
bank  make  and  give  you  any  copies  of  these 
statements?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  notes  of  the  items 
that  appeared  on  the  statements?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  notes  as  to  the 
various  account  names  or  niunbers?  A.  No. 
Q.  Did  you  subsequently  make  any  report 
of  any  of  the  Information  contained  in  any 
bank  statement  or  any  of  the  statements 
which  you  looked  at?  A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge  did  Mr.  Hlckey? 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  no. 

Mr.  Bachman.  May  I  have  a  moment,  your 
Honor? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Gittins  as  to  which  accounts  you  would  not 
be  Interested  in?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  the  between  eight 
and  ten  accounts  did  you  tell  him  there 
would  be  no  Interest  in?  [67J  A.  All  of  them 
but  two. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Gittins  to  receive  in  the  future  any  doc- 
uments from  him  or  from  the  bank  con- 
cerning or  that  might  have  appeared  on  the 
statement  or  where  items  might  have  ap- 
peared on  the  bank  statements?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  question?  A. 
Maybe  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrangements  to 
come  over  and  pick  up  any  copies  of  any 
documents  at  a  later  time?  A.  In  an  Indirect 
way,  yes.  He  was  going  to  copy,  as  I  men- 
tioned, some  checks,  deposit  tickets,  and  so 
forth,  and  then  notify  the  office,  and  at 
that  time  we  would  pick  them  up. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  notification  from 
him?  A.  No. 
The  Court.  This  U  Mr.  Gittins? 
The  Witness.  That  is  correct,  sir. 
Mr.  Bachman.  I  have  nothing  further,  your 
Honor. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  all,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Woodring. 
168]     Mr.   Fishman.   I   don't  know  what 
would    be    Involved    on    the    basis   of   this, 
your  Honor. 

The  Court.  A  little  louder. 
Mr.  Pishman.  I  don't  know  what  would  be 
Involved  at  this  point,  but  on  the  basis  of 
this  testimony  we  think  It  would  be  Impor- 
tant to  call  Special  Agent  Hlckey  in  to  pur- 
sue this  line  a  little  further  to  establish  Just 
what  he  did. 
The  Court.  Where  is  Mr.  Hlckey? 
Mr.  Bachman.  I  have  no  Idea,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  When  did  you  last  see  him? 
Mr.  Bachman.  I  don't  believe  I  have  ever 
seen  him. 

The  Court.  You,  sir? 

Mr.  Reece.  Your  Honor.  I  talked  with  Spe- 
cial Agent  Dan  Glasgow,  I  think  about  1:30 
I  talked  to  him.  and  I  asked  him  the  names 
of  the  agents  who  went  to  the  bank,  and  he 
gave  them  to  me.  and  he  said  that  neither  of 
them  was  in,  that  one  of  them  was  In  the 
field,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Hlckey,  I'm  not  sure. 
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and  I  told  him  to  have  him  call  me  immedi- 
ately. I,  of  coiu-se,  have  not  been  in  my  of- 
fice for  some  time,  and  I  have  had  no  re- 
sponse with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Mr. 
Woodring. 

(69]  The  Court.  Well,  we  wlU  take  a  recess 
for  you  to  go  down  and  see  whether  Mr. 
Hlckey  is  around  and  available. 

Mr.  Reece.  Very  well,  yovir  Honor. 

(Recess.) 

(Arguments  of  counsel.) 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Oc- 
tober Term,  1971— Noe.  71-1017.  71-1026] 
Consolidatkd  Brief  op  Senator  Vinsx 
Gravel 
Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator,  Pe- 
titioner, V.  United  States  of  America,  Re- 
spondent. 

United  States  of  America.  Petitioner,  v. 
Mike  Gravel,  United  States  Senator,  iJe- 
apondent. 

On  writs  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit. 

opinion  below 

The  opinions  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  and  the 
Protective  Order  (as  modified)  are  not  yet 
reported  and  are  reproduced  in  the  petition 
for  writ  of  certiorari  filed  by  each  party 
hereto.  The  opinion  of  the  District  Court  is 
reported  at  332  F.  Supp.  930  (D.C.  Mass 
1971). 

jurisdiction 

The  Judgment  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  was  entered 
on  January  7,  1972  and  was  amended  on 
January  18,  1972.  A  timely  petition  for  re- 
hearing was  denied  on  January  18,  1972.  and 
Senator  Gravel's  petition  for  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari was  filed  on  February  9,  1972.  The 
Solicitor  General  petitioned  for  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari on  February  10,  1972.  Both  petitions 
were  granted  on  February  22,  1972.  The  man- 
date of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  stayed  by 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan  acting  as  Circuit  Justice 
on  January  24,  1972,  pending  the  filing  and 
dUposltlon  of  the  petition  for  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari, provided  that  filing  of  the  petition 
occur  on  or  before  February  10.  1972.  The 
stay  was  extended  until  disposition  of  the 
case  on  the  merits,  and  an  expedited  sched- 
ule was  ordered  upon  motion  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  Court's  Jurisdiction  is  Invoked  under 
28U.S.C.  §  1254(1). 

The  Court  of  Appeals  rightly  held  that 
there  was  Jurisdiction  under  23  U.S.C.  !  1291 
because  Senator  Gravel  had  no  other  means 
of  obtaining  review  and  consequently  the  de- 
nial by  the  District  Court  of  his  motion  to 
quash  was,  as  to  him,  a  final  appealable  or- 
der. Perlman  v.  United  States.  247  U.S.  7 
(1918).  See  United  States  v.  Ryan,  402  U.S. 
530,  533  (1971).  The  Court  of  Appeals'  find- 
ing In  this  regard  has  not  been  challenged  by 
either  party  hereto.  Similarly,  this  Court  has 
Jurisdiction. 

QUESTIONS   PRESENTED 

Questions  presented  by  Senator  Gravel: 

1.  Does  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
a  United  States  Senator  to  inform  his  con- 
stituents and  colleagues  about  the  workings 
of  government  require  that  his  actions  in 
publishing  an  official,  public  record  of  the 
subcommittee  of  which  he  Is  chairman,  con- 
taining documentary  information  critical  of 
executive  conduct  In  foreign  affairs,  be  ac- 
corded protection  as  legislative  activity  un- 
der the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause? 

2.  May  a  federal  grand  Jury  at  the  request 
of  the  executive  branch  Inquire  Into  and  In- 
vestigate the  legislative  activities  of  a  sena- 
tor by  utilizing  compulsory  process  to  Inter- 
rogate persons  with  whom  a  senator  dealt 
and  to  secure  documents  about  bU  planning 
and  executing  a  senate  subcommittee  hear- 
ing and  publishing  the  official  record  of  that 
hearing? 

3.  May  an  otherwise  Impermissible  inquiry 
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be  allowed  because  the  legislative  activity  In 
question  was  carried  out  In  a  manner  deemed 
by  a  federal  court  to  be  Irregular  and  con- 
trary to  the  court's  notions  of  germaneness 
and  of  the  proper  way  for  the  Senate  to  In- 
ternally allocate  Its  functions? 

Questions  presented  by  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral: 

4.  Whether  Article  I,  section  6,  of  the  Con- 
stitution providing  that  ".  .  .  for  any 
Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House,"  "the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  .  .  .  shall  not  be 
questioned  In  any  other  Place"  bars  a  grand 
Jury  from  questioning  aides  of  members  of 
Congress  and  other  persons  about  matters 
that  may  touch  on  activities  of  a  member  of 
Congress  which  are  protected  "Speech  or 
Debate." 

5.  Whether  an  aide  of  a  member  of  Con- 
gress has  a  common  law  privilege  not  to 
testify  before  a  grand  Jury  concerning  pri- 
vate republication  of  material  which  his 
senator-employer  had  Introduced  Into  the 
record  of  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    PROVISION    INVOLVED 

Article  I,  section  6,  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  provides: 

"The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  a  Compensation  for  their  Services,  to 
be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  In 
all  Cases,  except  Treason,  Felony  and  Breach 
of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest  dur- 
ing their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of  their 
respective  Houses,  and  In  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  the  same;  and  for  any  Speech 
or  Debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

STATEMENT   OF   THE   CASE 

The  facts  which  form  the  basis  for  all  of 
the  legal  submissions  In  this  case  are  undis- 
puted and  are  reported  In  the  decisions  of 
the  District  Court  (S.G.P.  38)'  and  Court 
of  Appeals  (P.W.C.  la). 

Senator  Mike  Gravel  Is  a  duly  elected  and 
certified  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Buildings  and  Grounds.  On  June  29, 
1972,  he  convened  a  public  meeting  of  the 
subcommittee  with  United  States  Congress- 
man John  Dow  testifying  as  a  witness.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  meeting.  Senator  Gravel 
read  and  Inserted  Into  the  official  subcom- 
mittee record  part  of  the  material  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  (P.W.C. 
2a).  Senator  Gravel  stated  at  the  outset  of 
the  hearing  that  the  conduct  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  In  Indochina  was  relevant  to 
his  subcommittee,  as  to  practically  every 
subcommittee  In  the  Congress,  because  of 
Its  effects  upon  the  domestic  economy,  and 
specifically,  the  lack  of  sufficient  federal 
funds  to  provide  for  adequate  public  facilitiee 
(S.G.P.  46-47).  In  order  to  make  the  con- 
tents of  the  subcommittee  record  widely 
available  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  elec- 
torate. Senator  Gravel  arranged,  without  any 
personal  profit  to  himself,  for  its  verbatim 
publication*  by  Beacon  Press,  a  nonprofit 
publishing  division  of  the  Unitarian  Unlver- 
sallst  Association  (P.W.C.  2a).  Also  In  July, 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  Massachusetts  requested 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  to  convene  a  grand 
Jury. 

On  August  24.  1971.  the  federal  grand  Jury 
sitting  in  Boston  and  Investigating  the  re- 
lease of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  subpoenaed 
Dr.  Leonard  Rodberg,  an  aide  to  Senator 
Gravel,  and  ordered  him  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  three  days  later  before  the  grand 
Jury  (App.  6).  Dr.  Rodberg  had  become  a 
member  of  Senator  Gravel's  personal  legisla- 
tive staff  on  June  29,  1971,  and  acted  from 
that  point  on  under  Senator  Gravel's  dlrec- 
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tlon  and  control.'  Dr.  Rodberg  Is  still  on  the 
personal  legislative  staff  of  Senator  Gravel 
(App.  11).  On  August  27.  1971,  Dr.  Rodberg 
moved  to  quash  the  subpoena  In  the  court 
below  (App.  5-7).  On  that  same  date  Sena- 
tor Gravel  moved  to  Intervene,  which  motion 
was  briefed  by  the  parties  and  granted  by 
the  court  below  on  September  1.  1971  (App. 
1-2). 

Senator  Gravel  then  moved  to  quash  the 
grand  Jury  subp)oena  or  for  a  specification 
of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Inquiry  (App. 
2-4).  Senator  Gravel  and  Dr.  Rodberg  both 
alleged  that  the  Internal  Security  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  intended  to  In- 
terrogate Dr.  Rodberg  before  the  grand  Jury 
about  the  actions  of  Senator  Gravel  and  his 
aides  In  making  available  to  his  colleagues 
and  the  electorate  the  contents  of  the  mate- 
rial forming  the  subcommittee  record,  which 
was  critical  of  executive  conduct  In  foreign 
relations  (App.  4,  6).  Evidence  in  support  of 
this  allegation  was  Introduced,  and  the  In- 
ternal Security  Division  did  not  deny  it  (App. 
9  and  S.G.P.  42).  On  the  contrary,  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Division  asserted  that  none  of 
the  actions  taken  by  Senator  Gravel,  Includ- 
ing those  at  the  subcommittee  hearing,  were 
privileged  by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
and  that  the  Executive  could  subpoena  and 
criminally  prosecute  Senator  Gravel  himself 
(App.  9-10).  The  Internal  Security  Division 
characterized  the  grand  Jury  investigation 
as  an  "executive  proceeding"  (App.  8);  and 
suggested  that  Senator  Gravel  himself  might 
be  subpoenaed  at  which  time  he  could  in- 
voke his  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against 
self  Incrimination  (App.  8).  The  Internal 
Security  Division  also  contended  before  the 
District  Court  that  Dr.  Rodberg  was  not  a 
staff  member  of  Senator  Gravel  (App.  51) 
and  that  the  federal  courts  are  the  proper 
place  and  possess  the  power  to  determine 
the  appropriateness,  relevancy  and  germane- 
ness of  the  subcommittee  meeting  (App.  85) . 
Oral  argument  was  heard  on  these  motions 
on  September  10,  1971. 

On  October  4,  1971,  the  District  Court  is- 
sued Its  memorandum  of  decision  and  pro- 
tective order  which  denied  Senator  Gravel's 
motions  to  quash  or  for  specification  (S.G.P. 
52).  The  District  Court  neld  that  Article  1, 
section  6,  clause  1  of  the  Constitution — the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause — prohibited  the 
grand  Jury  from  making  any  inquiry  of  any 
witness  about  Senator  Gravel's  "conduct  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  on  June  29,  1971  [or] 
about  things  done  by  the  Senator  in  prepara- 
tion for  and  intimately  related  to  said  meet- 
ing" (S.G.P.  52);  and  prohibited  questioning 
of  Dr.  Rodberg  "about  his  own  actions  on 
June  29,  1971,  after  having  been  engaged 
as  a  member  of  Senator  Gravel's  personal 
staff  to  the  extent  that  they  were  taken  at 
the  Senator's  direction  either  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Subcoitmittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  or  In  preparation  for  or  intimately 
related  to  said  meeting."  (S.G.P  52.).  The 
District  Court  "rejected  the  Government's 
argument  [that  the  subcommittee  meeting 
was  unprivileged]  ...  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  rule  restricting  Judicial  inquiry  into 
matters  of  legislative  purpose  and  opera- 
tions" (S.G.P.  47). 

The  District  Court  held,  however,  that 
Senator  Gravel's  actions  In  securing  the  pub- 
lic distribution  of  the  official  subcommittee 
record  by  its  publication  "stands  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  and,  in  the  Court's  opinion,  is 
not  embraced  by  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause."  (S.G.P.  48.) 

The  District  Court  made  three  basic  find- 
ings of  fact  which  were  not  appealed  by  the 
Justice  Department : 

( 1 )  Dr.  Rodberg  Is  and  has  been  since  June 
29,  1971,  a  personal  staff  assistant  of  Sena- 
tor Gravel  (S.G.P.  38)  (App.  54). 

(2)  "[AJs  personal  assistant  to  [Senator 
Gravel],  Dr.  Rodberg  assisted  (Senator 
Oravel)  In  preparing  for  disclosure  and  sub- 
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sequently  disclosing  to  [Senator  Gravel's] 
colleagues  and  constituents,  at  a  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  the  contents  of  the  so- 
called  "Pentagon  Papers,'  which  were  critical 
of  the  Executive's  conduct  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations."  (S.G.P.  39.) 

(3)  "Viewing  together  the  crimes  this 
grand  Jury  Is  Investigating  and  the  chronol- 
ogy of  acts  and  events  leatdlng  up  to  Dr.  Rod- 
berg's  subpoena,  the  Court  Infers  that  the 
government's  Interest  In  his  testimony  per- 
tains to  his  acts  as  Senator  Gravel's  assist- 
ant with  regard  to  the  Pentagon  Papers  and 
that  the  government  attorneys  plan  to  ques- 
tion him  about  them  before  the  grand  Jury." 
(S.G.P.  42.) 

On  October  12,  1971,  Senator  Gravel  filed 
before  the  District  Court  a  motion  for  re- 
consideration and/or  stay  pending  appeal. 
The  covu-t  stayed  enforcement  of  Dr.  Rod- 
berg's  subpoena  pending  reconsideration  and 
asked  for  a  brief  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  the  Issues  presented.  While  this  mo- 
tion was  under  consideration  by  the  court, 
counsel  for  Senator  Gravel  discovered  that 
the  grand  Jury  had  subpoenaed  and  Intended 
to  question  witnesses  about  matters  the 
Senator  believes  are  protected  from  inquiry 
by  Article  I.  section  6,  clause  1,  and  the 
District  Court's  protective  order  of  October 
4,  1971  (App.  17).  Counsel  also  discovered 
that  the  grand  Jury  had  subpoenaed  and  in- 
tended to  question  witnesses  about  matters 
which  were  then  under  submission  to  the 
court.  Among  these  witnesses  was  Howard 
Webber,  with  whom  Senator  Gravel  had 
unsuccessfully  negotiated  for  publication  of 
the  subcommittee  record.  Senator  Gravel 
moved  to  Intervene  and  quash  the  Webber 
subpoena,  alleging  that  the  grand  Jury  In- 
tended to  Interrogate  him  solely  about  these 
activities  (App.  17).  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment did  not  ieny  any  of  these  allegations, 
either  in  the  District  Court  or  In  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  admitted  In  the  District 
Court  that  its  primary  Interest  In  Mr.  Web- 
ber related  to  the  conduct  of  Senator  Gravel 
and  his  aides  In  atteHrfpVing  to  publish  the 
subcommittee  record  (App.  128).  Moreover, 
subpoena  Issued  on  Webber  was  duces  tecum 
and  directed  him  to  produce  records  and 
notes  of  conversations  held  on  July  23  with 
Dr.  Rodberg  "concerning  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers." « 

On  October  27,  1971,  Senator  Gravel  filed 
In  the  District  Court  a  motion  for  further  re- 
lief seeking  to  prevent  the  Inquiries  dis- 
cussed above  by  providing  the  court  and 
Senator  Gravel  with  some  Judicial  mecha- 
nism for  assuring  that  the  court's  protective 
orders  and  stays  were  being  observed  and 
that  questions  regarding  the  applicability 
of  the  court's  protective  order  would  be 
properly  decided  (App.  12! .  The  District 
Court  denied  Senator  Gravel's  motion  (App. 
19). 

The  District  Court  granted  Senator 
Gravel's  motion  to  Intervene  with  respect 
to  the  subpoena  Issued  on  Mr.  Webber.  While 
the  court  denied  on  October  28,  1971,  Sena- 
tor Gravel's  motion  to  quash  Mr.  Webber's 
subpoena.  It  granted  the  Senator  a  temporary 
stay  on  Webber's  subpoena  pending  apfteal 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  (App.  20).  On  the 
same  day  the  District  Court  denied  the  mo- 
tion for  reconsideration  in  Dr.  Rodberg's 
case  but  granted  the  Senator  a  temporary 
stay  of  Dr.  Rodberg's  subpoena  pending  ap- 
peal to  the  Court  of  Appeals  (App.  21).  On 
October  28,  1971,  Senator  Gravel  sought  by 
motion,  but  was  denied,  stenographic  copies 
of  the  grand  Jury  minutes  (App.  19).  On 
October  29,  1971.  the  District  Court  Issued  a 
supplemental  protective  order  to  its  order 
of  October  4.  1971  (App.  21).  This  supple- 
mental protective  order.  Issued  so  as  to 
protect  the  Senator's  position  pending  ap- 
peal, ordered  the  grand  Jury  not  to  question 
any  witness  about  the  conduct  of  the  Sen- 
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ator  or  hla  aides  In  arranging  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  subcommittee  record. 

On  October  28,  1971,  Senator  Gravel  filed 
hl3  notice  of  appeal  In  both  cases  with  the 
clerk  of  the  District  Court  and  moved  Im- 
medUtely  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  a 
stay  pending  appeal.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
granted  the  stay  on  October  29,  1971  (App. 
23-23).  That  same  day,  the  United  States 
filed  a  croee  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Oral  argument  was  had  on  an  expedited 
schedule  on  November  10,  1971.  Before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  the  Internal  Security  Divi- 
sion asserted  that  the  Speech  and  Debate 
prlvUege  had  no  applicability  at  all  to  grand 
Jury  proceeding  and  therefore  the  Executive, 
In  conjunction  with  the  grand  Jury,  could 
subpoena  Senator  Oravel  and  anyone  who 
assisted  him  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  interrogate  them  about  all  the  Sena- 
tor's activities  (P.W.C.  5a) . 

The  Court  of  Appeals'  opinion  of  January 
7.  1972,  noted  that  "Important  questions  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  legislative  privilege" 
were  raised  by  the  appeals  (P.W.C.  2a).  The 
Court  of  Appeals  concluded  that  Senator 
Gravel  "has  essentlaUy  lost  his  appeal,"  and 
affirmed  the  Judgment  of  the  District  Court 
and  entered  a  modified  protective  order 
(P.W.C.  13a). 

The  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  its  decision 
In  three  parts  dealing  with  Senator  Gravel 
and  two  parts  dealing  with  those  who  as- 
sisted Senator  Gravel  in  performing  his  leg- 
islative activities.  With  respect  to  Senator 
Gravel  the  court  below  held  that  "for  what 
he  says  or  does  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
before  the  subconunlttee   (Senator  Gravel] 
is  concededly  protected  by  the  absolute  privi- 
lege  from   all   criminal   and   civil   liability" 
(P.W.C.  5a)    and  that  "this  protecUon  ex- 
tends to  any  written  reports  of  the  committee 
proceedings  .  .  .  including      material      un- 
spoken at  the  hearing  but  inserted  directly 
Into  the  record."  (P.W.C.  5a.)   The  Cgurt  of 
Appeals  also  held  that  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  prohibited  "inquiries  (of  the  Senator! 
Which  would  restrict  acquisition  of  Informa- 
tion" since  any  other  holding  would  "chill 
both  the  vigor  with  which  legislators  seek 
tacts,  and  the  wUllngness  of  potential  sources 
to  supply  them."  (P.W.C.  7a.)  While  holding 
that  some  forms  of  published  congressional 
speeches    or    reports    are    "necessarUy    pro- 
tected"   (i.e.,   news  media  or   the   Congres- 
sional Record),  nevertheless  the  court  held 
that    the    constitutional    privilege    of    the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  did  not  encompass 
Senator  Gravel's  exercise  of  the  Informing 
function   in    publUhlng    the   subcommittee 
record  and  therefore  did  not  bar  grand  Jury 
Investigation  Into  this  conduct  (P.W.C  9a)  • 
Turning  its  attention  to  legislative  aide's 
the  court  below  held  that  the  requirement 
for  a  legislator  to  have  personal  aides  in 
whom  he  reposes   total  confidence"  was  so 
strong    that    "the    aide    and    the    legislator 
[must    be  J    treated    as   one"    (P.W.C.    11a) 
Thus,  the  court  held  that  In  order  to  protect 
Senator  Gravel's  rights,  the  grand  Jury  could 
not  question  hU  aide.  Dr.  Rodberg,  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  about  which  it  could  not 
question  the  Senator.  Last,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  With  respect  to  those  who  assisted 
mm  In  publishing  the  subcommittee  record 
that  so  long  as  no  effort  Is  made  to  attack 
a  legislator's  motives  "we  can  see  no  reason 
for  them  to  be  free  of  inquiry  as  to  their 
own  conduct  regarding  the  Pentagon  Papers 
including  their  dealing  with  Intervenor  (Sen- 
ator   Gravel)    or   his   aides."    (P.W.C.    12a) 
Thus  the  opinion  of  the  court  below  permits 
grand  Jury  questions  of  Howard  Webber  di- 
rector of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Press,  and  officials  of  the  Beacon  Press 
about  how  Senator  Gravel  prepared  for  the 
subcommittee  hearings  and  his  activlUes.  and 
those  of  his  aides,  in  publishing  the  official 
wcord  of  the  hearings. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Court  of  Appeals  issued  a  subsequent 
opinion  denying  a  motion  for  reconsideration 
in  which  It  suggested  that  ordinary  publi- 
cation of  a  subcommittee  record  might  en- 
joy constitutional  Immunity  but  that  the 
publication  in  question  did  not  because  It 
done  "privately"  and  because  the  subcom- 
mittee had  "no  conceivable  concern"  with 
the  documents  entered  into  the  record 
(P.W.C.  2c). 

During  the  pendency  of  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  two  subpoenas  were  served 
upon  officials  of  Beacon  Press  but  were  re- 
voked due  to  the  stay  In  effect  (App.  24.  141- 
149) . 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  speech  and  debate  privilege  has  con- 
sistently been  construed  broadly  by  this 
Court  to  encompass  actions  of  congressmen 
which  are  customarUy  done  In  relation  to  the 
business  before  the  legislature  and  which 
fulfill  Important  goals  of  r^resentatlve  de- 
mocracy. The  scope  of  the  privilege  has  never 
been  fixed,  either  In  this  country  or  In  Eng- 
land, to  outmoded  usages  and  needs  of  the 
legislature,  but  has  instead  always  corre- 
sponded to  Its  actual  workings.  Such  a  con- 
struction of  the  privUege  is  necessitated  by 
Its  history  and  by  the  major  purpose  for  its 
inclusion  In  our  Constitution,  which  was  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  people  in  repre- 
sentative government  by  reinforcing  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  giving  practical  security 
to  congressmen  against  potential  harassment 
and  Intimidation  by  the  Executive. 

The  publication  of  committee  records  crit- 
ical of  executive  conduct  In  foreign  relations 
is  a  classic  example  of  the  Informing  func- 
tion of  Congress,  in  our  system  of  represent- 
ative government,  congressmen  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  enlighten  the  electorate  about 
matters  of  public  concern  and  in  particular 
about  the  administration  of  government  by 
the  executive  branch.  This  function  has  been 
assiduously  performed  by  congressmen 
throughout  our  history  and  is  pivotal  to  our 
democratic  values.  Moreover,  under  basic 
principles  of  separation  of  powers,  congres- 
men  must  be  able  to  exercise  their  own 
Judgment,  independently  of  restraints  by  the 
executive  and  Judiciary,  of  what  information 
of  public  Importance  should  be  disclosed  to 
or  withheld  from  the  people.  Courts  and 
prosecutors  are  not  referees  over  what  a  con- 
gressman may  say  to  the  electorate  or  how 
he  may  say  it.  There  U  no  assertion  here  that 
the  privilege  is  being  used  to  violate  an  Indi- 
vidual's constitutional  rights;  this  is  a  classic 
separation  of  powers  case. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
that  the  publication  of  congressional  pro- 
ceedings should  be  entitled  to  absolute  priv- 
ilege from  inquiry  under  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause.  And  in  1797,  when  a  federal 
grand  Jury  investigated  the  actions  of  a  con- 
gressman who  sent  out  newsletters  critical  of 
the  administration's  foreign  policy  (and  said 
to  contain  military  secrets).  Jefferson  and 
Madison  wrote  a  comprehensive  and  eloquent 
protest.  They  stated  that  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  was  designed  to  guarantee  to  con- 
gressmen an  absolute  privilege,  from  the  cog- 
nizance or  coercion  of  the  coordinate  branch- 
es, to  communicate  with  the  electorate;  and 
they  condemned  the  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion as  a  blatant  violation  of  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause. 

The  free  speech  guarantee  of  the  English 
BUI  of  Rights  of  1689.  from  which  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  derives,  resulted  from  a 
prosecution  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  publishing  a  committee  report 
critical  of  the  Crown.  The  English  Bill  of 
Rights  was  written  specifically  to  Insure  that 
such  publications  would  be  guaranteed  by 
the  legislative  privilege.  In  England,  it  is  now 
settled  by  Judicial  decisions  as  well  that  the 
publication  of  legislative  proceedings  for  the 
Information  of  the  electorate  Is  Immune  from 
Judicial  Inquiry.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the 


privilege  should  be  construed  more  narrowlv 
In  the  United  States. 

Finally,  it  Is  well  settled  that  the  privilege 
Is  not  divested  by  concepts  such  as  "irreg- 
ularity" and  "nongermaneness."  The  Priv- 
ilege would  be  of  little  value  If  It  turned, 
ad  hoc,  on  such  amorphous  considerations' 
And  Congress  has  exclusive  power  imder  the 
Constitution  to  prescribe  rules  for  Its  govern- 
ance and  to  discipline  wayward  members;  no 
supervisory  power  \a  vested  In  the  courts. 
II. 
The  Justice  Department  now  concedes  that 
Senator  Gravel  cannot  personally  be  ques- 
tioned before  the  grand  Jury  about  his  leg- 
Islatlve  acts,   but  the   Justice  Department 
claims  the  right  to  conduct  an  Intensive  in- 
vestigation Into  the  Senator's  legislative  acts 
by  asserting  that  everyone  who  assisted  the 
Seantor  In  discharging  his  duties  may  be 
subject  to  unrestrained  interrogation.  Such 
an   investigation  would  yield  precisely  the 
same  Information  about  privileged  conduct 
and  would  accomplish  indirectly  what  is  con- 
ceded to  be  prohibited  by  more  direct  Intru- 
sions— the  intensive  breach  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  legislative  process.  For  the  grand  jury 
to  investigate,  by  direction  or  Indirection, 
how  and  why  a  senator  prepared  and  held  a 
committee  hearing  and  pubUshed  the  official 
record  for  dissemination  to  the  electorate  is 
a  clear  violation  of  Separation  of  Powers.  And 
such  an  Investigation  implicates  the  same 
potential  for  the  intimidation,  harassment 
and  distraction  of  a  congressman  as  if  he 
himself  were  questioned  personally. 

The  same  constitutional  evil  would  result 
from  the  very  substantial  Inquiry  Into  privi- 
leged conduct  permitted  under  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  allowed  the 
compulsory  Interrogation  of  everyone  with 
whom  a  congressman  dealt  except  his  per- 
sonal aides,  so  long  as  the  interrogators  deny 
any  Intention  to  attack  his  motives.  Given 
the  realities  of  the  modern-day  legislative 
process,  congressmen  must  seek  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  persons  outside  their  im- 
mediate staff  in  deciding,  for  example, 
whether  to  speak  out  and  how  to  vote  on 
controversial  issues.  The  interrogation  of 
these  persons  before  the  grand  Jury  about 
privUeged  legislative  activity  violates  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  and  would 
substantially  inhibit  a  congressman  in  the 
performance  of  his  constitutional  obligation. 
The  unconstitutionality  of  such  interroga- 
tion In  no  wise  depends  upon  the  motives  of 
the  interrogators. 

The  proposed  inquiry  by  the  executive 
branch  in  this  case  is  particularly  unseemly 
Inasmuch  as  it  has  long  and  successfully 
championed  a  testimonial  privilege  for  ex- 
ecutive aides  which  it  now  seeks  to  deny  to 
congressmen,  even  though  the  source  of  the 
latter's  privilege  is  the  Corstltution  itself. 
The  reason  for  the  application  of  the  privi- 
lege against  the  questioning  of  aides  is  iden- 
tical in  both  situations — the  preservation  of 
confidentiality  in  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess. This  reason  applies  as  well  to  printers 
who  assist  congressmen  in  performing  the 
Informing  function;  for  without  such  assist- 
ance a  congressman  could  not  effectively 
communicate  with  the  electorate.  After  much 
litigation  in  England,  the  British  courts  have 
held  such  printers  immune  from  both  ques- 
tioning and  accountability  in  order  to  effec- 
tuate the  legislators'  privUege. 

Aside  from  the  broadest  of  generalities,  the 
Executive  has  offered  no  reason,  even  though 
It  had  ample  opportunity  to  do  so  in  the 
lower  courts,  why  the  breach  of  the  privi- 
lege in  this  case  would  be  helpful,  let  alone 
necessary,  to  it  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws.  Nor  would  recognition  of  the 
privUege  intolerably  hamper  law  enforcement 
in  the  future.  The  Executive  and  grand  Jury 
possess  ample  means  to  ferret  out  crime 
without  intruding  into  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. And  those  extremely  rare  oases  where 
investigations  would  be  hindered  are  more 
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than  outweighed  by  the  preservation,  intact, 
of  our  system  of  separation  of  powers. 

ARGT7MENT 

Introduction 
This  case  presents  this  Court  with  a  classic 
separation  of  powers  problem.  The  Executive, 
by  seeking  to  Invoke  the  aid  of  a  Judicial 
body,  that  Is  the  grand  Jury,  with  its  broad 
subpoena  and  contempt  powers,  is  trying  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  into  various  aspects 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Senator  Mike  Oravel. 
While  the  Justice  Department  has  refused 
to  specify  the  questions  which  it  seeks  to  put 
to  witnesses  concerning  the  subcommittee 
meeting  and  the  preparations  for  It,  as  well 
as  the  subsequent  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  record  of  that  meeting,  the  Justice 
Department  has  from  the  start  of  these  pro- 
ceedings refused  to  deny  that  these  subjects 
are  precisely  the  objects  of  Its  Inquiry.*  The 
only  conclusion  which  is  possible  on  the  basis 
of  this  record  Is  that  drawn  by  the  District 
Court — that  the  Executive  wishes  to  conduct 
an  intensive  investigation  of  Senator  Gravel's 
preparation  for  the  Senate  subcommittee 
meeting  and  the  subsequent  publication  of 
the  record.  The  Senator,  in  all  of  the  pro- 
ceedings below,  and  in  this  Court,  has  sought 
and  seeks  an  order  sufficiently  broad  and 
workable  to  insure  that  his  interests  as  a 
legislator,  and  those  of  his  colleagues  and 
constituents,  are  protected  from  unwar- 
ranted, unseemly  and  unconstitutional  In- 
trusion and  inquiry  by  co-ordinate  branches 
of  government. 

a.  The  Scope  of  the  Privileged  Publication 
and  the  Informing  Function. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the 
privilege  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
encompassed  Senator  Gravel's  activities  In 
preparing  for  and  holding  the  subcommittee 
hearing,  and  the  Government  has  not  ap- 
pealed this  holding.  However  the  Court  of 
Appeals  believed  that  the  protection  of  the 
Clause  does  not  go  beyond  the  four  walls 
of  the  Capitol  and,  specifically,  does  not 
protect  the  actions  of  a  member  of  Congress 
In  informing  his  colleagues  and  the  elec- 
torate about  executive  conduct  in  foreign 
affairs  through  the  publication  of  the  sub- 
committee record.  The  court  thm  permitted 
the  grand  Jury  to  Investigate  the  Senator's 
actions  In  arranging  for  the  record's  pub- 
lication through  the  compulsory  interroga- 
tion of  individuals  whose  assistance  was  In- 
dispensable in  performing  his  constitutional 
function  to  inform  his  colleagues  and  the 
public. 

The  court's  holding  that  the  Senator's  con- 
duct in  publishing  this  subcommittee  record 
Is  subject  to  judicial  inquiry  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  history  and  purposes  of  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause,  the  thrust  of  past  deci- 
sions of  this  Court,  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  separation  of  powers.  We  discuss  this 
Issue  in  Part  I  of  this  brief.  We  there  show 
that  the  Clause  has  always  been,  and  must 
be,  construed  liberally  to  Insulate  from  Judi- 
cial inquiry  all  of  the  customary  and  neces- 
sary functions  of  Congress,  and  that  the  pub- 
lication of  subcommittee  reports  reflecting 
on  executive  administration  la  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  well-recognized  informing  function 
and  plays  an  important  role  in  representative 
government.  We  also  show  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  specifically  intended  to 
prohibit  grand  jury  investigations  of  con- 
gressmen who.  In  newsletters  or  otherwise, 
were  critical  of  the  executive  stewardship 
of  foreign  relations.  PUially,  we  show  that  the 
Immediate  purpose  of  the  free  speech  privi- 
lege of  the  English  BUI  at  Rights  was  to  guar- 
antee that  publication  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings be  within  the  ambit  of  the  privilege; 
and  Parliament  by  statute  and  the  English 
courts  by  Judicial  decisions  have  forbade  In- 
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qulries  of  members  and  printers  who  assisted 
them  In  publishing  such  proceedings.  There 
Is  simply  no  support  in  history  or  policy  for 
the  contrary  conclusion  of  the  Court  of 
Am>eals. 

b.  Executive  and  Judicial  Inquiries  into 
Privileged  Legislative  ActiiHties. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  by  Its  opinion,  would 
allow  a  very  substantial  inquiry  by  the  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  into  privileged 
legislative  conduct,  and  this  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand.  Yet  the  Justice  Department 
seeks  In  this  Court  to  Intrude  even  further 
Into  the  actions  of  a  coordinate  branch,  and 
to  subpoena  a  Senator's  aides  and  those  who 
assisted  blm  In  meeting  his  constitutional 
obUgatlons  and  to  Interrogate  them  wrlth  re- 
spect to  what  even  the  Justice  Dei>artment 
now  concedes  to  be  protected  legislative  con- 
duct, such  as  uhe  holding  of  a  hearing. 

At  the  early  stages  of  these  proceedings, 
the  Justice  Department  adopted  the  stance 
that  It  could,  if  It  vrished,  subpoena  Sena- 
tar  Oravel,  and,  for  that  matter,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  In  order  to  Inquire  about 
the  holding  of  the  subcommittee  meeting 
and  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
record  of  the  meeting.'  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment also  maintained  In  the  District  Court 
that  no  privUege  existed  and  that  it  could 
Indict  and  prosecute  Senator  Gravel  him- 
self for  both  holding  the  subcommittee 
hearing  and  publishing  the  record,"  and  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  that  the  Senator  could 
be  Interrogated  and  Indicted  but  not  prose- 
cuted for  the  subcommittee  hearing  and 
interrogated,  indicted  and  prosecuted  for  the 
publication  of  the  record.*  As  the  case  moved 
through  the  courts,  the  Justice  Department, 
In  evident  response  to  the  lower  cotirts'  ob- 
vious distaste  for  such  a  claim  of  power, 
retrenched  to  the  position  that  It  seeks  only 
to  subpoena  the  Senator's  aides  and  other 
parties  who  worked  with  the  Senator  in 
preparing  for  the  meeting  and  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  record.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment, then,  appears  content  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  might  accomplish,  through  the 
Interrogation  of  the  Senator's  aides  and 
assistants,  what  It  was  prohibited  by  both 
courts  below  from  accomplishing  by  direct 
Interrogation  of  the  Senator — to  conduct  an 
Intensive  investigation  of  a  Senator's  legis- 
lative activities,  to  pierce  the  confidential 
relationship  between  the  Senator  and  those 
who  assisted  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
constitutional  obligations,  to  learn  every 
detaU  concerning  the  meeting  and  the  pub- 
lication. 

The  Justice  Deptu^ment  has  thus  seen 
what  appears  to  it  to  be  a  back  door  into 
the  Senate  committee  rooms,  but  as  we  shall 
show  In  Part  n,  this  back  door  Is  likewise 
blocked  by  the  stone  wall  of  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause.  The  Clause  must  be  Inter- 
preted and  enforced  in  light  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  legislative  branch  and  In  light 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Clause.  We  shall  show 
that  to  allow  the  Justice  Department  to 
breach  the  separation  of  powers  wall  by  pur- 
suing a  Senator's  activities  through  ques- 
tioning of  his  trusted  aides  and  those  whom 
he  requires  In  order  to  perform  his  consti- 
tutional functions  woxild  be  to  accomplish 
precisely  the  same  constitutional  evU  as  If 
the  Senator  himself  were  Interrogated  di- 
rectly. It  would  permit  unrestrained  intru- 
sions by  the  executive  and  judicial  branches 
into  the  Capitol.  This  would  not  only  render 
Ulusory  the  protection  secured  to  Senator 
Gravel  from  the  constitutional  guarantee 
but  would  threaten  the  very  Independence 
and  Integrity  of  the  legislative  branch. 

PART    1 

The  Publication  by  a  Senator  of  an  Official, 
Public  Record  of  a  Subcommittee,  of  which 
he  Is  Chairman,  critical  of  Executive  Con- 
duct in  Foreign  Relations  is  Privileged  from 
Judicial  Inquiry  by  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause. 

A.  The  privilege  must  be  read  broadly  to 
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protect  those  actions  of  Congressmen  which 
foster  the  goals  of  representative  government. 
The  Court  of  Appeals'  holding  that  the 
publication  of  committee  records  cont«ilnlng 
Information  of  overwhelming  public  con- 
cern was  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  was  bottomed  upon 
a  narrow,  almost  literal  reading  of  the  Clause 
which  limited  its  applicabiUty  to  the  four 
waUs  of  Congress.  This  approach  is  basicaUy 
Inconsistent  with  prior  opinions  of  this 
Court,  which  have  held  that  the  Clause  em- 
braces all  actions  of  members  of  Congress 
which  are  necessary  to  effectuate  the  func- 
tions of  Congress  and  to  protect  and  foster 
the  goals  of  representative  government.  It  is 
also  inconsistent  with  the  historicta  appli- 
cation of  the  privUege  In  England  and  with 
the  intentions  of  the  framers. 
1.  Prior  Decisions  of  this  Court. 
In  the  very  first  interpretation  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  this  Court  held  that 
the  history  and  policies  underlying  the 
Clause  demanded  that  It  be  given  a  liberal 
construction  to  Immunize  from  judicial  in- 
quiry not  only  speeches  and  debates  on  the 
fioor  but  also  committee  reports,  resolutions 
and  votes  and  all  things  "generally  done  in 
a  session  of  the  House  by  one  of  its  members 
In  relation  to  the  business  before  It."  Kil- 
boum  V.  Thompson.  103  U.S.  168.  204  (1880). 
Subsequent  decisions  have  consistently  re- 
affirmed this  standard  and  have  applied  the 
guarantee  of  the  Clause  to  all  activity  of  a 
congressman  "in  the  sphere  of  legitimate 
legislative  activity,"  Tenney  v.  Brandhove  341 
U.S.  367,  376  (1951) ;  and  this  Court  has  ad- 
monished that  "the  privUege  should  be  read 
broadly"  to  Include  all  conduct  "related  to 
the  due  funcUonlng  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess." United  States  v.  Johnson.  383  U  S  169 
172,  179  (1966). 

By  thus  adopting  a  functional  approach  to 
the  Clause  and  Insulting  the  "legislative  acts 
of  ...  [a]  member  of  Congress  [and]  his 
motives  for  performing  them,"  id.,  at  185,  this 
Court  was  hardly  Indulging  in  "catch 
phrases.""  On  the  contrary,  this  approach 
has  derived  from  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Clause,  which  is  to  Immunize  actions  taken 
by  a  member  of  Congress  in  the  discharge  of 
his  obligations  as  a  representative  of  the  elec- 
torate and  thereby  prevent  Intimidation  and 
harassment  by  a  possibly  hostUe  executive 
and  Judiciary.  This  was  nowhere  better  stated 
than  by  Chief  Justice  Parsons  In  the  seminal 
decision  of  Coffin  v.  Coffin,  4  Mass.  1  27 
(1808)": 

"These  privUeges  are  thus  secured,  not 
with  the  Intention  of  protecting  the  mem- 
bers against  prosecutions  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, but  to  support  the  rights  of  the  people, 
by  enabling  their  representatives  to  execute 
the  functions  of  their  office  without  fear  of 
prosecutions,  civil  or  criminal.  I  therefore 
think  that  the  article  ought  not  to  be  con- 
strued strictly,  but  liberally,  that  the  full  de- 
sign of  It  may  be  answered.  I  wUl  not  con- 
fine It  to  delivering  an  opinion,  uttering  a 
speech,  or  haranguing  In  debate;  but  will  ex- 
tend It  to  the  giving  of  a  vote,  to  the  making 
of  a  written  report,  and  to  every  other  act  re- 
sulting from  the  nature,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion, of  the  office;  and  I  would  define  the 
article  as  securing  to  every  member  exemp- 
tion from  prosecution,  for  every  thing  said 
or  done  by  him,  as  a  representative,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  that  office,  with- 
out inquiring  whether  the  exercise  was  reg- 
ular according  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  or 
irregular  and  against  their  rules.  I  do  not 
confine  the  member  to  his  place  in  the  house; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  he  is  entitled  to  this  privilege,  when 
not  within  the  walls  of  the  representatives' 
chamber."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  applicability  of  the  Clause,  therefore, 
does  not  turn  on  mere  geographical  consider- 
ations Involving  the  fortuitous  location  of  a 
congressman's  activities  but  on  the  "exercise 
of  the  functions  of  {his]  office."  Ibid.  It  Is  for 
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this  reason  tbat  the  Clause  protects  a  legls- 
lator's  conduct  at  committee  hearings,  for 
"(I Investigations,  whether  by  standing  or 
special  committees,  are  an  established  part  of 
representative  government."  Tenney  v.  Brad- 
hove,  supra,  at  377.  Likewise,  a  variety  of 
other  functions  resulting  from  the  nature 
of  a  congressman's  office,  such  as  voting  and 
committee  resolutions,  Powell  v.  McCormack, 
395  U.S.  486,  502-603  (1969),  Kilbourn  v. 
Thompson,  supra;  and  obtaining  material  for 
committee  hearings,  Dombrowski  v.  Eastland, 
387  U.S.  82  (1967),  have  been  held  within 
the  privilege.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  there 
Involved  speech  or  debate  in  the  narrow,  llter- 
allstlc  sense;  yet,  as  the  Court  said  in  Kil- 
bourn, supra,  at  203,  If  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  functions  of  Congress  are  not  privi- 
leged, of  what  value  is  the  Clause?  A  literal- 
Istlc  construction  of  the  Clause  in  this  case 
would  overrule  almost  one  hundred  years  of 
decisions. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  did  not  deny  that  the 
recognized  duties  of  congressmen  include  in- 
forming the  electorate  about  the  workings  of 
government."  Indeed,  that  fact  is  a  pre- 
supposition of  our  system  of  representative 
government,  where  "  1 1 )  egislators  have  an 
obligation  to  take  positions  on  controversial 
political  questions  so  that  their  constituents 
can  be  fully  informed  by  them,"  Bond  v. 
Floyd,  385  U.S.  116.  136  (1966).  See  generally 
section  I.B.,  infra.  Nevertheless,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  simply  held  the  informing  function 
to  be  outside  the  protection  of  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  by  asserting  that  the  Clause 
encompasses  only  one  function  "generally 
done"  In  Congress — the  narrow  category  of 
congressional  deliberations."  This  limited 
velw  of  the  Clause  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  reasoning  In  prior  decisions  of  this  Court, 
which  stressed  the  legislative  process  as  a 
whole.  It  is  also  Inconsistent  with  the  histori- 
cal antecedents  of  the  privilege  in  England 
and  with  the  purposes  for  its  Inclusion  in  our 
Constitution. 

2.  HUtoHcal  Application,  o/  the  Privilege  in 
England. 

A  review  of  the  origins  and  development  of 
the  free  speech  privilege  in  England  demon- 
strates clearly  that  its  scope  has  always  been 
determined  by  the  actual  functions  of  the 
legislature  at  any  given  moment  in  history 
and  Yias  never  been  frozen  to  past  usages;  in 
this  manner,  it  has  evolved  as  a  practical  in- 
strument of  security  for  legislators.  Each  of 
Parliament's  privileges  originated,  in  fact,  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  out  of 
a  judicial  conception  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  highest  court  of  the  land."  The  acquisi- 
tion of  slmUar  privileges  by  the  House  of 
Commons  was  based  on  its  function  of  acting 
on  private  petitions  and  was  first  limited  to 
that  narrow  activity."^  As  the  powers  of  the 
council  decayed  in  the  late  fifteenth  and 
early  sixteenth  centuries,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons asserted  growing  authority  over  bills 
submitted  by  the  Crown,  and  a  practical  se- 
curity against  the  King's  oft-expressed  dis- 
pleasure became  a  felt  necessity.  It  was  "out 
of  this  need  for  unrestrained  criticism  of  gov- 
ernment measures"  that  the  free  speech 
privilege  was  formalized  into  the  Speaker's 
petition  in  1541."  Yet  even  then  the  privi- 
lege went  only  as  far  as  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  and  through  the  reigns  of  Henry 
Vni  and  Elizabeth  I  afforded  no  protection 
for  "licentious"  discussion  Into  matters  In- 
volving the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown." 

The  ever-increasing  independence  and 
legislative  authority  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Com- 
mons was,  however,  an  irreversible  process, 
and  cognizance  was  taken  of  matters  here- 
tofore reserved  to  the  Crown's  domain,  such 
as  the  succession  and  the  conduct  of  foreign 
wars.  The  House  began  to  con-^ive  of  itself 
as  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation,  de- 
manding "a  voice  in  the  general  policy  of 
the  country,  and  (the  right]  to  criticize  the 
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action  of  the  executive  in  modem  fashion."  " 
The  consequent  intrusion  into  the  Crown's 
prerogative  led  to  a  century-long  battle  over 
freedom  of  speech,  with  the  Tudor  and  Stu- 
art monarchs  claiming  the  right  to  interfere 
in  Commons'  debates  and  punish  members 
for  "seditious"  and  "licentious"  speech.  If 
the  privilege  were  to  be  maintained  as  an 
instrument  of  security  for  Parliament,  a 
broader,  absolute  definition  of  the  privilege, 
which  would  preserve  the  House's  expanded 
Jurisdiction,  was  essential."  This  dispute  over 
the  scope  of  the  privilege  witnessed  sys- 
tematic harassment  of  members  who  dared 
criticize  the  Crown,  with  the  King  claiming 
that  the  privilege  ended  where  his  preroga- 
tives began;  and  the  House  declaring  that 
the  privilege  was  absolute  for  any  matter 
touching  Parliamentary  business.^"  The  bat- 
tle culminated  when  Sir  John  Eliot  and 
other  members  who  opposed  funding  a  need- 
less and  bloody  war  overseas  were  prosecuted 
in  1629  for  making  "seditious"  speeches  in 
the  House.=a  The  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
rejected  the  plea  of  privilege  by  reverting  to 
its  earlier  and  limited  applications  as  ex- 
cluding "seditious"  speeches."  The  imprison- 
ment of  Eliot  and  others  crystallized  oppo- 
sition to  the  despotic  nile  of  Charles  I  and 
was  a  significant  factor  leading  to  the  Civil 
War  and  the  execution  of  the  King.*"  In  1641. 
the  House  of  Commons  declared  the  trial  to 
be  a  breach  of  the  sp>eech  and  debate  privi- 
lege,=«  and  there  followed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions and  acts  by  both  Houses,  before  and 
following  the  Restoration,  guaranteeing  the 
privilege  in  the  broadest  terms.* 

During  this  entire  period  of  constitutional 
development.  Parliament  never  defined  the 
outer  limits  of  Its  privileges  with  particular- 
ity. The  free  speech  privilege  was  not  a  static 
concept  or  an  end  in  Itself,  but  an  essential 
mechanism  for  the  protection  of  this  legisla- 
ture's changing  fimctions.  Even  prosecutions 
such  as  Eliot's  would  not  have  been  con- 
demned a  century  earlier;  it  was  only  when 
Commons  seriously  asserted  Its  right  as  the 
Grand  Inquest  that  "restrictions  hardly  no- 
ticed before  were  bitterly  resented;  and  the 
Illusion  of  freedom  gradually  vanished  from 
men's  minds."*  As  the  circumstances  and 
need  for  the  privilege  were  fiuid,  so,  too,  was 
the  prlvUege  itself;  and,  as  Blackstoue  has 
observed,  transient  definitions  would  have 
been  counter-productive:  " 

"Privilege  of  parliament  was   principally 
established.  In  order  to  protect  its  members 
not  only  from  being  molested  by  their  fel- 
low-subjects, but  also  more  especially  from 
being  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  crown. 
If,  therefore,  all  the  privileges  of  parliament 
were  once  set  down  and  ascertained,  and  no 
privilege  to  be  allowed  but  what  was  so  de- 
fined and  determined,  It  were  easy  for  the 
executive  power  to  devise  some  new  case,  not 
within  the  line  of  privilege,  and  under  pre- 
tence thereof  to  harass  any  refractory  mem- 
ber, and  violate  the  freedom  of  parliament. 
The  dignity  and  Independence  of  the  two 
houses  are  therefore,  in  great  measiu-e  pre- 
served by  keeping  their  privileges  indefinite." 
The  functional  approach  to  the  privilege 
did  not  end  with  the  Restoration,  and  there 
followed   events  of  particular  relevance   to 
this  case.  By  the  time  of  James  H's  acces- 
sion in  1686,  the  House  of  Commons  asserted 
the  right  to  publish  its  proceedings  to  the 
country  at  large  as  a  corollary  of  its  power 
to   Investigate   misbehavior   by    the   Execu- 
tive. The  King  reacted  bitterly  and  ordered 
the    prosecution    of    Sir   William    Williams, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  who.  with  percitsslon 
of  the  House,  had  published  and  circulated 
a  committee  report,  written  outside  cf  Par- 
liament but  introduced  into  the  parli  wnen- 
tary  records  and  then  redistributed  b^  Wil- 
liams, which  accused  the  King  and  hii*  rela- 
tives and  closest  advisors  of  a  plot,  Jeop  iTd\7.- 
ing  the  religious  freedom  of  the  country.  The 
reaction  to  this  prosecution  in  Parli.unent 
and  the  country  at  large  was  Intense,  and,  as 
we  shall  discuss  in  detaU.  inlra.  67-7Ji,  was 
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the  primary  cause  of  the  exile  of  James  n 
and  the  passage  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
stated.  In  the  broadest  language: 

"That  the  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  Debates 
or  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be 
Impeached  or  questioned  In  any  Court  or 
Place  out  of  Parliament."  1  W.  &  M.,  Sess    2 
c.  2.  '    * 

Finally,  as  the  fear  of  executive  intrusion 
gradually   lessened   and    the    representative 
character  of  Parliament  was  enhanced  by  the 
democratic  reforms  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  the  House  removed  Its  veil  of  sec- 
recy 28  and  recognized  its  obligation  to  Inform 
the  public  fuUy  of  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment. This  In   turn   led   necessarily,  albeit 
after  some  dUpute  with  the  courts,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  free  speech  privilege  to  in- 
dividual memtiers  who,  with  or  without  the 
permission  of  the  House,  circulated  to  the 
public  reports  of  their  speeches  and  other 
proceedings."  In  this  process,  too,  the  privi- 
lege  followed  and  then  embraced  the  chang- 
ing realities  of  the  legislative  function    at 
first  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of  legislative  de- 
bates and  later  to  Insure  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation from  Parliament  to  the  people 
3.  The  Intent  of  the  Framers. 
The  framers  of  our  Constitution  were  well 
aware  of  this  history  and  of  the  necessity 
for  a  functional  approach  to  the  privileges  of 
Congress.  They  consciously  excluded  certain 
privileges   and   limited    others,    which   had 
derived  historically  from  the  Judicial  char- 
acter of  Parliament  and  had,  or  should  have 
fallen  Into  desuetude.*'  The  speech  and  de- 
bate privilege,  however,  was  viewed  as  essen- 
tial to  republican  government,  as  "an  impor- 
tant protection  of  the  independence  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  legislature."  United  States  v 
Johnson,  supra,  at  178.  Madison's  motion  in 
the  Convention  to  delineate  specifically  this 
prlvUege  was  defeated,"  and  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  therefore,  was  "framed  in 
the  broadest  terms."  Id.,  at  182-193." 

A  functional  interpretation  of  the  privilege 
is  also  necessitated  by  a  unique  purpose  for 
it  which  was  not  present  in  England.  "In 
the  American  governmental  structure  the 
clause  serves  the  additional  function  of  re- 
inforcing the  separation  of  powers  so  deliber- 
ately established  by  the  Pounders."  United 
States  v.  Johnson,  supra,  at  178.  This  purpose 
would  be  vitiated,  and  the  "practical  secu- 
rity" which  the  Clause  is  designed  to  afford, 
id.,  at  179,  woiUd  be  rendered  a  rhetorical  ab- 
straction, if  the  courts  construe  the  Clause 
in  its  narrowest  historical  setting.  This  con- 
clusion follows  inescapably  from  this  basic 
purpose  of  the  Clause  in  our  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment, as  stated  early  in  our  history  by 
James  Wilson : 

"In  order  to  enable  and  encourage  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  to  discharge  his 
public  trust  with  firmness  and  success,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary,  that  he  should  enjoy 
the  fullest  liberty  of  speech,  and  that  he 
should  be  protected  from  the  resentment  of 
everyone,  however  powerful,  to  whom  the 
exercise  of  that  liberty  may  occasion  offense." 
I  Works  of  James  Wilson  421  (McCloskey  et. 
1967). »» 

And  this  Court  has  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  "powerful"  of  whom  Wilson  spoke 
refers  prhnarlly  to  the  executive  branch. 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  supra,  at  181-182. 
The  content  of  the  Clause  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  frozen  to  the  burgesses  of  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  or  to  the  events  leading  to 
the  execution  of  Charles  I,  or  even  to  condi- 
tions prevalent  in  1787.  As  an  effective  in- 
strument of  separation  of  powers,  the 
Clause  must  be  shaped,  as  it  always  has 
been,"  by  the  present-day  functions  of  Con- 
gress in  our  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  must  protect  against  intrusions  by 
the  executive  and  Judiciary  which  "threaten 
those  consequences  which  the  Framers  deeply 
feared."  Cf.  School  District  of  Abington 
Township,  Penn.  v.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203, 
236  (1963)    (Brennan.  J.,  concurring)    (em- 
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phasls  added) .  In  this  regard,  we  cannot  Im- 
prove on  Cella's  cogent  analysis: 

"If  the  doctrine  of  legislative  privilege  Is 
to  perform  its  traditional  function  in  our 
system  of  separation  of  powers  of  permitting 
legislators  to  carry  out  their  Increasingly 
onerous  responsibilities  without  fear  of  pros- 
ecution or  harassment  from  the  executive 
and  Judicial  branches,  then  it  must  be  ap- 
plied brottdly  and  liberally  to  effectuate  its 
intended  purpose.  In  its  application,  it  must 
be  geared  to  the  realities  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  modern  legislative  system  operates. 
It  cannot  afford  to  be  permanently  attached 
to  the  ways  in  which  legislatures  discharged 
their  responsibilities  when  the  Republic  was 
founded  or,  for  that  matter,  even  fifty  years 
ago. 

"Modern  legislatures  have  had  to  adopt 
their  techniques  of  operation  to  the  increas- 
ingly complex  society  within  which  they 
must  function.  New  techniques  and  new 
methods  of  procedure  have  gradually  evolved. 
The  doctrine  of  legislative  privilege  cannot 
remain  static  if  It  Is  to  remain  meaningful." 
Cella,  supra,  at  34. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  warrant  In  English  his- 
tory, or  the  prior  decisions  of  this  Court,  or 
in  the  historical  application  of  the  Clause, 
or  in  the  purposes  for  Its  Inclusion  in  the 
Constitution,  to  warrant  the  narrow  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Court  of  Appeals."*  The 
very  opposite  Is  true:  the  free  speech  privi- 
lege evolved  in  a  functional  manner  to  give 
practical  security  to  legislators  who  criticize 
the  administration  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  by  the  Executive.  The  facts  giving  rise 
to  this  case  fall  within  the  mainstream  of 
the  historical  purposes  for  the  privilege. 

In  the  section  which  follows,  we  shall  show 
that  the  publication  of  committee  reports  is 
commonly  done  in  Congress  and  performs 
an  Important  function  in  representative  gov- 
ernment. And  when,  as  here,  the  report  in- 
volved is  critical  of  executive  conduct.  Its 
publication  and  distribution  to  the  people 
Is  a  classic  example  of  the  weU -recognized 
"informing  function"  of  Congress.  This, 
combined  with  fundamental  principles  of 
separation  of  powers,  requires  that  such  pub- 
lication be  privileged  legislative  activity. 

A  considerable  amount  of  illumination  Is 
also  provided  by  examining  the  intent  of 
the  framers,  for  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  they  intended  to  immunize  from  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  inquiry — and  specifically 
from  Inquiry  by  the  grand  Jury — all  forms 
of  communication  between  a  congressman 
and  the  public  in  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
forming function.  This  material  is  set  out 
in  section  I.e.  In  section  I.D.  following  that, 
we  trace  the  precise  historical  development 
in  England  on  this  issue,  showing  that  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  Inclusion  of  the 
privilege  in  the  English  bill  of  rights  was  to 
reverse  a  Judicial  decision  holding  publica- 
tion of  committee  reports  to  be  outside  the 
privilege.  We  also  examine  in  that  section 
subsequent  English  Judicial  decisions  estab- 
lishing that  the  publication  of  speeches  and 
reports  by  members  of  Parliament  is  privi- 
leged from  Judicial  Inquiry. 

B.  The  publication  of  committee  records 
is  generally  done  by  Congressmen  and  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  functioning  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

In  considering  whether  any  given  practice 
falls  within  the  fvinctional  standards  estab- 
lished in  previous  cases.  It  Is  of  course  ob- 
vious that  the  privilege  against  inquiry  does 
not  extend  to  all  of  a  congressman's  actions 
simply  because  of  his  status.  Clearly,  few  ex- 
ample, crimes  such  as  assault  and  battery, 
armed  robbery  and  bribery  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  privilege,  even  if  fortuitously 
committed  within  the  walls  of  the  Capitol. 
See  United  States  v.  Johnson,  supra."  Two 
benchmarks  are  implicit  in  past  decisions. 
First,  the  court  should  ask  whether  the  prac- 
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tlce  in  question  ts  necessary  to  fulfill  any  of 
the  goals  of  representative  government  as 
established  by  the  Constitution.  Second, 
guidance  is  available  In  the  actual  workings 
of  Congress  to  determine  whether  a  practice 
is  widely  utilized  by  members  of  Congress 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties;  in  other 
words,  whether  it  is  "generally  done  ...  by 
...  its  members  in  relation  to  the  business 
before  It." 

1.  The  Informing  Function. 

It  is  clear  that  the  publication  of  speeches 
and  committee  records  about  the  workings 
of  government  and  their  dissemination  to 
the  electorate  meets  each  of  these  criteria. 
The  scheme  of  representative  government 
envisaged  by  the  Constitution  presupposes 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  legislator  to 
inform  his  constituents  and  colleagues  about 
vital  matters  concerning  the  administration 
of  government.  This  Co\urt  recognized  the 
central  importance  of  this  informing  func- 
tion in  contrasting  it  with  exposure  for  ex- 
posure's sake: 

"We  are  not  [here]  concerned  with  the 
power  of  Congress  to  inquire  into  and  publi- 
cize corruption,  maladministration  or  ineffi- 
ciency in  agencies  of  the  Government;.  That 
was  the  only  kind  of  activity  described  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  Congressional  Govern- 
ment when  he  wrote:  'The  Informing  func- 
tion of  Congress  shovild  be  preferred  even  to 
its  legislative  function."  Id.,  at  303.  From 
the  earliest  times  in  its  history,  the  Congress 
has  assiduously  performed  an  'informing 
function'  of  this  nature.  See  Landis,  Consti- 
tutional Limitations  on  the  Congressional 
Power  of  Investigation,  40  Harv.  L.  Rev.  153, 
168-194."  Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  U.S. 
178,  200,  fn.  33    (1967).    (Emphasis  added.) 

The  informing  function  plays  a  key  role 
in  our  system  of  separation  of  powers,  for 
it  insvu'es  that  the  administration  of  public 
policy  by  the  innumerable  non-elected  offi- 
cials of  the .  executive  department  is  fully 
understood  by  the  legislature  and  the  people. 
As  Woodrow  Wilson  wrote  in  his  classic  study 
of  Congress: 

"It  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  into  every  alTair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what  it 
sees.  It  is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the 
voice,  and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will 
of  Its  constituents.  Unless  Congress  have  and 
use  every  means  of  acquainting  itself  with 
the  acts  and  the  disposition  of  the  admini- 
strative agents  of  the  government,  the  coun- 
try must  be  helpless  to  learn  how  it  is  being 
served;  and  unless  Congress  both  scrutinize 
these  things  and  sift  them,  by  every  form  of 
discussion,  the  country  must  remain  in  em- 
barrassing, crippling  ignorance  of  the  very 
affairs  which  it  is  most  important  that  it 
should  understand  and  direct."  (Emphasis 
added.)  W.  Wilson,  Congressional  Govern- 
ment, 303  (1885). 

In  contemporary  times,  as  much  as  when 
th-;  Constitution  was  written,  the  Inform- 
ing function  acts  to  preserve  the  basic  char- 
acter of  our  constitutional  government.  De- 
parting drastically  from  the  theories  of  gov- 
ernment in  Eiu-ope,  the  framers  believed  that 
ultimate  power  must  always  rest  in  the  peo- 
ple. As  Madison,  who  is  appropriately  called 
the  Father  of  the  Constitution,  said:  "The 
I>eople,  not  the  government,  possess  the  ab- 
solute sovereignty."  "  For  this  system  to  be 
viable,  the  people  must  be  Informed  fully  of 
the  workings  of  government  so  that  they  may 
be  able  meaningfully  to  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional rights  to  vote  intelligently  and  to 
the  "free  public  discussion  of  the  steward- 
ship of  public  officials."  "  This  necessarily  im- 
poses a  duty  on  congressmen  to  inform  the 
electorate  for,  to  l>orrow  again  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Woodrow  Wilson : 

"The  argument  is  not  only  tha*  discussed 
and  interrogated  administration  Is  the  only 
pure  and  efficient  administration,  but,  more 
than  that,  the  only  really  self-governing  peo- 
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pie  Is  that  people  which  dlsciisses  and  inter- 
rogates its  administration  .  .  . 

"Quite  as  important  as  legislation  is  vigi- 
lant oversight  of  administration;  and  even 
more  important  than  legislation  is  the  in- 
struction and  guidance  in  political  affairs 
which  the  people  might  receive  from  a  body 
(Congress)  which  kept  all  national  concerns 
suffused  in  a  broad  daylight  of  discussion." 
Wilson,  supra,  at  303,  297. 

The  centrality  of  the  informing  function 
to  democratic  Institutions  has  been  empha- 
sized even  by  those  political  theorists  who, 
while  doubting  the  capacity  of  legislative 
bodies  to  legislate,  nonetheless  believe  that 
by  overseeing  the  administration  they  would 
make  an  essential  contribution  to  the  pro- 
tection of  liberty: 

"The  proper  office  of  a  representative  as- 
sembly is  to  watch  and  control  the  govern- 
ment; to  throw  the  light  of  publicity  on  its 
acts;  to  compel  a  full  exposition  and  Justi- 
fication of  all  of  them  which  any  one  con- 
siders questionable;  to  censor  them  if  found 
condemnable  ....  This  is  surely  ample 
power,  and  security  enough  for  the  liberty 
of  the  nation."  J.  S.  Mill,  On  Represenattve 
Government  42  (London:  Longmans,  Green, 
Reader  and  Dyer  1878) . 

It  has  been  fortunate  for  the  country  that, 
as  this  Court  noted  in  Watkins,  supra,  con- 
gressmen have  always  "assiduously  per- 
formed" this  kind  of  informing  function.  In 
the  article  there  cited  by  the  Court,  Dean 
Landis  reviewed  Congress'  historic  exercise 
of  this  obligation  in  investigating  and  expos- 
ing bad  Judgment  and  corruption  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch."  Perhaps  more  than  any  ex- 
ample of  investigation  and  publicity  dis- 
cussed by  Dean  Landis,  a  member  of  Congress 
who  informs  the  electorate  and  the  rest  of 
Congress  about  the  process  by  which  the 
Executive  took  the  nation  into  a  contro- 
versial war  is  engaging  in  legislative  activity 
in  the  most  classic  sense  of  the  terms.*° 

On  a  broader  plane,  the  publication  of 
congressional  committee  proceedings  and 
their  dissemination  to  the  electorate  play 
other  important  roles  in  representative  gov- 
ernment. The  heart  of  representative  democ- 
racy is  the  communicative  process  between 
the  people  and  their  agents  In  government. 
By  making  widely  available  accurate  reports 
of  these  proceedings,  congressmen  enlighten 
the  electorate  and  at  the  same  time  insure 
that  the  people  will  Inform  them  and  their 
colleagues  of  their  well-considered  views  on 
pending  or  potential  legislation.  Practically 
every  careful  student  of  Congress  has  ob- 
served this  process  and  has  noted  as  well 
that  committee  hearings  and  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  speeches  and  com- 
mittee reports  form  the  principal  avenue  for 
achieving  it."  They  thus  agree  with  Harold 
Laski  that: 

"A  legislature  can  criticize,  it  can  venti- 
late grievances;  its  power  to  investigate 
through  committees  is  invaluable;  and,  not 
least,  as  it  fulfills  these  tasks  it  provides  a 
process  of  public  education  which  is  pivotal 
to  democratic  government."  The  American 
Presidency,  quoted  In  R.  Boiling,  House  Out 
of  Order  29  (New  Tork,  E.  P.  Dutton  Co. 
1965). 

Also,  in  examining  what  is  "generally 
done"  in  Congress,  it  is  pertinent  to  note 
that  congressmen  understand  both  the  util- 
ity and  necessity  of  holding  committee  hear- 
ings and  publishing  their  proceedings  in 
order  both  to  enlighten  the  electorate  and 
affect  future  legislation."  Congress  has,  ac- 
cordingly, provided  a  variety  of  financial  and 
other  support  for  communications  between 
a  legislator  and  the  public.**  One  study  re- 
vealed that  a  majority  of  congressmen  send 
newsletters  to  the  public  on  a  periodic 
basis,*'  and  it  has  also  been  found  that  con- 
gressmen spend  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
time  in  Informing  the  electorate." 

The  informing  function  is  a  fact  of  life 
in  the  modern  Congress,  and  it  surely  can- 
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not  be  dismissed  cynically  as  a  mere  device 
for  congressmen  to  woo  votes.  Many  con- 
gressional hearings  have  been  held  and  mas- 
sively publicized  in  order  to  enlighten  the 
electorate  about  activities  which  were  inimi- 
cal to  the  general  welfare  and  resulted  in 
public  pressure  for  the  consequent  passage 
of  important  legislation.  A  small  sample 
might  Include  the  famous  inquiries  con- 
ducted by  the  Kefauver  committees  on  or- 
ganized crime  and  on  dangerous  drug  prac- 
tices, by  the  O'Mahoney  committee  on  the 
concentration  of  economic  power,  by  the 
Senate  rackets  subcommittee  on  the  regu- 
lation of  Internal  operations  of  labor  unions, 
by  the  LaPollette  civil  liberties  committee, 
by  the  1966  Senate  committee  hearings  on 
automobile  safety,  and  by  the  Pulbrlght  com- 
mittee on  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration." With  respect  to  investigations  of 
executive  conduct,  one  might  add  the  Wheel- 
er-Walsh exposiire  of  scandal  In  the  Hard- 
ing administration,"  the  Truman-Mead 
hearings  on  national  defense  and,  of  course, 
many  more  recent  hearings  on  the  origins 
and  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  War."  The  value 
of  congressional  investigations  and  the  pub- 
licity they  generate  was  stated  in  powerful 
terms  by  Senator  (later  Mr.  Justice)  Hugo 
Black,  who  was  catapulted  into  national 
prominence  by  his  exposures  of  corruption 
in  the  utilities  lobby  and  maladministration 
of  the  merchant  marine." 

"They  have  formed  the  basis  of  oxu  most 
Important  legislation  . . . 

"But  most  valuable  of  all,  this  power  of 
the  probe  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  weap- 
ons In  the  hands  of  the  people  to  restrain 
the  activities  of  powerful  groups  who  can 
defy  every  other  power. 

"Public  investigating  committees,  formed 
by  the  people  themselves  or  from  their  pub- 
lic representatives,  exist  always  m  countries 
where  the  people  nile  .  .  .  that  Is  because 
special  privilege  thrives  in  secrecy  and  dark- 
ness and  is  destroyed  by  the  rays  of  pitiless 
publicity."  Black,  Inside  a  Senate  Investiga- 
tion, 172  Harper's  Monthly  275,  285-286  (Feb. 
1936) . 

An  examination  of  the  operations  of  Con- 
gress, therefore,  settles  beyond  doubt  that 
the  informing  function,  effectuated  in  large 
part  by  the  publication  of  speeches  and  com- 
mittee records,  is  activity  which  is  "generally 
done  In  a  session  of  the  House  by  one  of  Its 
members  in  relation  to  the  business  before 
it."  Kilboum,  supra,  at  204.  and  is  clearly 
"related  to  the  due  functioning  of  the  legis- 
lative process."  United  States  v.  Johnson, 
supra,  at  182."  And  it  thus  falls  virlthin  the 
protection  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause." 
A  similar  functional  analysis  led  this 
Court  to  hold  in  Barr  v.  Matteo,  360  U.S.  564 
(1959)  and  Howard  v.  Lyons,  360  U.S.  593 
(1959),  that  the  Judicially-created  doctrine 
of  executive  privilege  protects  the  issuance 
and  widespread  circulation  of  news  releases 
by  the  thousands  of  subordinate  officials  of 
the  executive  department.  The  Court  there 
held,  applying  a  functional  approach,  that 
while  such  activity  was  not  statutorily  man- 
dated It  was  nonetheless  customarily  done 
and  related  to  the  duties  of  the  office : 

"It  would  be  an  unduly  restrictive  view 
of  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  a  policy-making 
executive  official  to  hold  that  a  public  state- 
ment of  agency  policy  in  respect  to  matters 
of  wide  public  Interest  and  concern  is  not 
action  in  the  line  of  duty.  That  petitioner 
was  not  required  by  law  or  by  direction  of 
his  superiors  to  speak  out  cannot  be  con- 
trolling in  the  case  of  an  official  of  policy- 
making rank  .  .  .  where  the  concept  of  duty 
encompasses  the  sound  exercise  of  discre- 
tion." 360  U.S.  at  575.  (Emphasis  in  original.) 
And  Mr.  Justice  Black  concurred  on  the 
ground  that  the  public  had  a  right  to  be 
informed  about  the  operation  of  agencies: 
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"The  effective  functioning  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment like  ours  depends  largely  on  the 
force  of  an  informed  public  opinion.  This 
calls  for  the  widest  possible  understanding 
of  the  quality  of  the  government  service  ren- 
dered by  all  elective  or  appointed  public 
officials  or  employees.  Such  an  Informed  un- 
derstanding depends,  of  course,  on  the  free- 
dom people  have  to  applaud  or  to  criticize 
the  way  public  employees  do  their  Jobs,  from 
the  least  to  the  most  important."  Id.,  at  577. 
This  reasoning,  of  both  the  majority"  and 
concurring  oplnlona,  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  privileges  of  elected  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  which  derive  from  the  Con- 
stitution Itself.  And  congressmen  are  re- 
quired, in  the  constitutional  sense,  to  speak 
out  and  enlighten  the  electorate. 

2.  The  separation  of  powers  context  o]  this 
case 

The  issue  of  the  degree  to  which  the  in- 
forming function  of  Congress  is  encompassed 
within  the  scope  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Claiise  is  presented  herein  with  striking 
clarity.  What  Is  now  before  this  Court  is  a 
classic  separation  of  powers  case.  There  is  no 
claim  here,  in  contrast  to  some  civil  cases, 
that  a  member  of  Congress  used  the  authority 
of  his  office  to  violate  willfully  an  individu- 
al's constitutional  rights.  That  kind  of  situ- 
ation draws  into  play  the  obligation  of  the 
courts  to  protect  individual  rights,  and  there 
may  very  well  be  circumstances  where  no 
other  means  is  available  to  safeguard  the  pre- 
ferred constitutional  rights  of  the  individual, 
and  where  the  Judiciary  will  therefore  be 
campelled  to  draw  the  balEmce  on  the  side 
of  the  individual.  Cf.  Hentoff  v.  Ichord,  318 
F.  Supp.  1175  (D.  D.C.  1970):  Doe  v.  Afc- 
MiUan, F.  2d (D.C.  Clr.  1972)  (dis- 
senting opinion). 

In  this  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Judi- 
ciary Is  not  being  asked  to  balance  the  rights 
of  individuals,  including  preferred  consti- 
tutional rights,  against  the  privileges  of 
members  of  Congress;  to  the  contrary,  the 
executive  branch  of  government  has  come  to 
the  courts,  seeking  the  aid  of  the  courts'  com- 
pulsory process  and  resulting  contempt  pow- 
er, and  claimed  that  it  may  detennine  what 
a  member  of  Congress  may  tell  his  constit- 
uents about  matters  of  overwhelming  pub- 
lic concern.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  claim  of  the  executive  branch  chal- 
lenges the  fundamental  character  of  our  tri- 
partite system  of  government. 

The  constitutional  evil  which  would  re- 
sult from  denying  the  privilege's  ^plicability 
to  the  informing  function  of  Congress  is 
magnified  when  this  is  done  at  the  behest 
of  the  Executive  and  with  respect  to  mate- 
rial which  is  critical  of  executive  behavior. 
As  this  Court  has  emphasized,  the  central 
"purpose  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  is  "to 
prevent  Intimidation  by  the  executive  and 
aooountability  before  a  possibly  hostile  Judi- 
ciary." United  States  v.  Johnson,  supra,  at 
181.  If  the  executive  branch  may,  at  will,  in- 
stitute grand  Jury  proceedings  and  interro- 
gate witnesses  about  Senators'  publications  of 
their  speeches  and  committee  reports  which 
they  send  to  the  electorate,  it  will  possess 
the  power  to  Isolate  effectively  all  but  the 
most  courageous  legislators  from  their  con- 
stituents. If  such  a  rule  applies,  congressmen 
will  have  to  watch  what  they  say  to  the  peo- 
ple— in  press  releases,  newsletters  and  any- 
thing spoken  outside  of  the  four  walls  of  the 
Capitol— and  they  will  Inescapably  be  inhib- 
ited out  of  fear  of  harassment,  grand  Jury 
inquisitions  and  even  prosecutions.  Yet  if 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  means  any- 
thing, it  is  that  courts  and  prosecutors  are 
not  referees  over  what  congressmen  may  say 
to  the  people  or  how  they  may  say  it. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  believed  that  the 
"consequences"  of  acknowledging  the  right 
of  congressmen  to  Inform  the  electorate 
would  be  "staggering"  and  in  supp<nt  of  this 
proposition,  hypothesized  a  series  of  strained 
examples  of  possible  abuse.  (P.W.C.  lOa.)  It 
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is  clear  that  the  hypothetical  possibility  of 
abuse  of  congressional  power  "affords  no 
ground  for  denying  the  power."  McGrain  v 
Daugherty,  273  U.S.  135,  175  (1927). 

The  cogent  answer  to  this  sort  of  "parade 
of  horribles"  argument"  was  given  by  Mr 
Justice  Harlan  in  Barr  v.  Matteo,  supra,  at 
576: 

"We  are  told  that  we  should  forbear  from 
sanctioning  any  such  rule  of  absolute  privi- 
lege lest  It  open  the  door  to  wholesale  op- 
pression and  abuses  on  the  part  of  unscru- 
pulous government  officials.  It  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say  that  fears  of  this  sort  have  not 
been  realized  within  the  wide  area  of  govern- 
ment where  a  Judicially  formulated  absolute 
privilege  of  broad  scope  has  long  existed.  It 
seems  to  us  wholly  chimerical  to  suggest  that 
what  hangs  In  the  balance  here  is  the  main- 
tenance of  high  standards  of  conduct  among 
those  In  the  public  service.  To  be  sure,  as 
with  any  rule  of  law  which  attempts  to 
reconcile  fundamentally  antagonistic  social 
policies,  there  may  be  occasional  instances 
of  actual  Injustice  which  will  go  unredressed, 
but  we  think  that  price  a  necessary  one  to 
pay  for  the  greater  good.  ...  We  think  that 
we  should  not  be  deterred  from  establishing 
the  rule  which  we  announce  today  by  any 
such  remote  forebodings." 

This  reasoning  supported  the  extension  of 
the  executive  privilege  to  all  forms  of  utter- 
ances, including  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  news  releases,  even  through  thou- 
sands of  diverse,  subordinate  and  non-elected 
officials  were  covered.  It  would  seem,  a  for- 
tiori, to  govern  the  scope  of  the  constitution- 
al privilege  of  elected  members  of  Congress. 
It  is  appropriate.  In  this  regard,  to  recall  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes'  famous  statement  in  Mis- 
souri,  Kentucky— Texas  Ry.  Co.  v.  May,  194 
U.S.  267,  270  (1904): 

"[I]t  must  be  remembered  that  legisla- 
tures are  lUtlmate  guardians  of  the  liberties 
and  welfare  of  the  people  in  quite  as  great  a 
degree  as  the  courts." 

Moreover,  the  Court  of  Appeals'  hypothet- 
ical approach  may  be  compared  with  Hearst 
v.  Black,  87  P.  2d  68  (D.C.  Clr.  1936),  where 
the  plaintiff  filed  a  complaint  aUeglng  that 
personal  telegrams  had  been  seized  Illegally 
and  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  general  public 
by  a  Senate  conmilttee.  The  Covurt  dismissed 
the  complaint  on  the  principles  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  de- 
fendant in  that  case  was  Senator  (later  Mr. 
Justice)  Hugo  Black,  who  was  seeking  to 
expose  corruption  in  the  utility  lobbies  and 
their  bribery  of  newspapers,  including  the 
plaintiff  Hearst  Publishing  Co.,  for  which  ac- 
quisition and  publicity  of  these  telegrams 
were  essential.  Yet  if  the  Court  of  Appeals' 
theooTr  In  this  case  were  correct,  Hearst  could 
have  successfully  harassed  Senator  Black  in 
a  court  proceeding  by  merely  alleging  Ulegal 
acquisition  and  thereby  hindered  the  In- 
vestigations. Thus,  in  considering  the  parade 
of  horribles,  it  is  f^jproprlate  to  quote  the 
wise  statement  of  Judge  Learned  Hand  in 
Gregoire  v.  Biddle,  177  P.  2d  679,  681  (2d  Clr. 
1949)  :  ^ 

"[IJf  It  were  possible  in  practice  to  confine 
such  complaints  to  the  guilty,  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  deny  recovery.  The  Justifica- 
tion for  doing  so  is  that  It  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  the  claim  is  well  founded  until 
the  case  has  been  tried,  and  that  to  submit 
all  officials,  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 
to  the  burden  of  a  trial  and  to  the  Inevitable 
danger  at  Its  outcome,  woiild  dampen  the 
ardor  of  all  but  the  most  resolute,  or  the 
most  irresponsible,  in  the  unflinching  dis- 
charge of  their  duties." 

This  certainly  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  constitutional  privilege  of  congressmen, 
who  are  "to  be  protected  from  the  resent- 
ment of  everyone,  however  powerful,"  I 
Works  of  James  Wilson,  supra,  at  421,  partic- 
ularly the  executive  branch.  United  States  v. 
Johnson,  supra,  at  181.  Finally,  In  the  un- 
likely event  that  a  member  of  Congress  does 
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engage  in  such  reprehensible  conduct  as  hy- 
pothesized by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  he  will 
be  held  accountable — ^by  the  House  and  by 
the  people  at  the  polls.  What  Mr.  Jvistlce 
Frankfurter  said  In  Tenney  v.  Brandhove, 
supra,  at  378,  Is  directly  on  point  to  this 
case: 

"In  times  of  political  passion,  dishonest 
of  vindictive  motives  are  readily  attributed 
to  legislative  conduct  and  as  readily  be- 
lieved. Coiirts  are  not  the  place  for  such 
controversies.  Self-discipline  and  the  voters 
must  be  the  iiltimate  reliance  for  discour- 
aging or  correcting  such  abuses." 

C.  The  Framers  intended  that  the  clause 
would  operate  as  a  bar  against  executive  and 
Judicial  inquiry  into  a  Congressman's  com- 
munications to  the  electorate. 

1.  The  Cabell  Grand  Jury  Investigation 
and  Jefferson's  Protest. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  the 
privilege  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  was 
intended  by  the  framers  to  protect  from 
inquiry  by  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches,  including  the  grand  Jury,  all 
communications  from  a  congressman  to  his 
constituents.  This  was  certainly  the  view 
expressed  unambiguously  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Jeimes  Madison,  two  of  the  archi- 
tects of  our  Constitution,  with  respect  to 
an  event  which  is  practically  indistinguish- 
able from  the  case  at  bar.  In  1797.  a  federal 
grand  Jury  in  Virginia  investigated  the  con- 
duct of  several  members  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing Congressman  Cabell  of  Virginia,  in  send- 
ing newsletters  to  their  constituents  critical 
of  the  administration's  policy  tn  the  war 
with  France.  The  administration  believed 
the  newsletters  to  be  "seditious."  to  contain 
information  valuable  to  the  enemy,  and  to 
threaten  the  security  of  the  Nation. 
The  grand  Jury  reported :  " 

"We,  of  the  grand  Jury  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  district  of  Virginia,  present 
as  a  real  evil,  the  circular  letters  of  sev- 
eral members  of  the  late  Congress,  and  i>ar- 
tlcularly  letters  with  the  signature  of  Sam- 
uel J.  Cabell,  endeavoring,  at  a  time  of  real 
public  danger,  to  disseminate  unfounded  cal- 
umnies against  the  happy  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  thereby  to  separate 
the  people  therefrom;  and  to  increase  or 
produce  a  foreign  influence,  ruinous  to  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  Independence  of  these 
United  States." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  leading 
contemporary  expert  on  congressional  priv- 
ilege,'' Immediately  drafted  a  long  essay,  in 
the  form  of  a  protest  to  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates  signed  by  himself  and  other 
leading  citizens  of  the  district  represented 
by  Cabell,  condemning  the  grand  Jury's  in- 
vestigation as  a  blatant  violation  of  the 
congressional  privilege  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers.  The  draft  was  for- 
warded to  Madison  who  Joined  in  it  and 
suggested  certain  minor  changes."*  These 
changes  were  then  adopted  by  Jefferson  and 
the  protest  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. This  eloquent  protest  bears  so  direct- 
ly on  the  present  case  that  we  believe  it 
merits  quotation  at  unusual  length.  Its  sig- 
nificance goes  beyond  even  the  stature  of  Its 
authors  and  the  factual  identity  with  the 
case  at  bar;  this  protest,  line  by  line,  is  the 
most  cogent  analysis  in  existence  of  the 
purposes  and  scope  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause,  as  weU  as  the  limitations  the  Clause 
places  on  grand  Jury  investigations.  Tbe  pro- 
test is  as  follows:  " 

".  .  .  that  in  order  to  give  to  the  wlU 
of  the  people  the  Influence  It  ought  to  have, 
and  the  information  which  may  enable  them 
to  exercise  it  usefully.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
common  law,  adopted  as  the  law  of  this  land, 
that  their  representatives,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  functions,  should  be  free  from  the 
cognizance   or   coercion   of   the   coordinate 
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branches.  Judiciary  and  Executix>e;  and  that 
their  communications  uiith  their  constittients 
should  of  right,  as  of  duty  also,  be  free,  full, 
and  unawed  by  any:  that  so  necessary  has 
this  intercourse  been  deemed  in  the  country 
from  which  they  derive  principally  their 
descent  and  laws,  that  the  correspondence 
between  the  representative  and  constltutent 
is  privileged  there  to  pass  free  of  expense 
throu^  the  channel  of  the  public  post,  and 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  have 
been  known  to  be  arrested  and  suspended  at 
times  until  the  Representatives  could  go 
home  to  their  several  counties  and  confer 
with  their  constitueitts. 

"That  when  circumstances  required  that 
the  ancient  confederation  of  this  with  the 
sister  States,  for  the  government  of  their 
common  concerns,  should  be  improved  into 
a  more  regular  and  effective  form  of  gen- 
eral government,  the  same  representative 
principle  was  preserved  in  the  new  legis- 
lature .  .  .  and  the  laws  and  principles  re- 
mained unaltered  which  privileged  the  rep- 
resentative functions,  whether  to  be  exercised 
in  the  State  or  General  Government,  against 
the  cognizance  and  notice  of  the  co-ordinate 
branches.  Executive  and  Judiciary. 

".  .  .  that  the  said  Samuel  Jordan  Oabell 
accepted  the  office,  repaired  at  the  due  pe- 
riods to  the  legislature  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, exercised  his  functions  there  as 
became  a  worthy  member,  and  as  a  good 
and  dutiful  representative  was  in  the  habit 
of  corresponding  with  many  of  his  constit- 
uents, and  communicating  to  us,  by  way  of 
letter,  information  of  the  public  proceed- 
ings, of  asking  and  receiving  out  opinions 
and  advice,  and  of  contributing,  as  far  as 
might  be  with  right,  to  preserve  the  trans- 
actions of  the  general  government  in  unison 
with  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  his 
constituents:  that  while  the  said  Samuel  J. 
Oabell  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
as  a  representative  from  this  district,  and 
was  in  the  course  of  that  correspwndence 
which  his  duty  and  the  will  of  his  constit- 
uents Imposed  on  him,  the  right  of  thus 
communicating  with  them,  deemed  sacred 
under  all  the  forms  in  which  our  governed 
has  hitherto  existed,  never  questioned  or 
infringed  even  by  Royal  Jiulges  or  governors, 
was  openly  and  directly  violated  at  a  Circuit 
court  of  the  General  Government,  held  at 
the  city  of  Richmond,  for  the  district  of 
Virginia,  In  the  month  of  Bilay  of  this  present 
year,  1797  .... 

•  •  »  •  » 

"That  the  grand  Jury  is  a  part  of  the 
Judiciary,  not  permanent  Indeed,  but  in 
office,  pro  hac  vice  and  responsible  as  other 
Judges  are  for  their  actings  and  doings 
while  in  office:  that  for  the  Judiciary  to 
interpose  in  the  legislative  department  be- 
tween the  constituent  and  his  representa- 
tive, to  control  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  or  duties  towards  each  other,  to 
overawe  the  free  correspondence  which  exists 
and  ought  to  exist  between  them,  to  dictate 
what  communications  may  pass  between 
them,  and  to  punish  all  others,  to  put  the 
representative  into  jeopardy  of  criminal 
prosecution,  of  vexation,  expense,  and  pun- 
ishment before  the  Judiciary,  if  his  commu- 
nications, public  or  private,  do  not  exactly 
square  with  their  ideas  of  fact  or  right,  or 
with  their  designs  of  wrong,  is  to  put  the 
legislative  department  under  the  feet  of  the 
Judiciary,  is  to  leave  us,  indeed,  the  shadow, 
but  to  take  away  the  substance  of  repre- 
sentation ...  is  to  do  away  the  influence 
of  the  people  over  the  proceedings  of  their 
representatives  by  excluding  from  their 
knowledge,  by  the  terror  of  punishment,  all 
but  such  Information  or  misinformation  as 
may  suit  their  own  views;  and  is  the  more 
vitally  dangerous  when  it  U  considered  that 
grand  jurors  are  selected  by  officers  nomi- 
nated and  holding  their  places  at  the  will 
of  the  Executive: 
".  .  .  and  finally,  Is  to  give  to  the  Judl- 
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clary,  and  through  them  to  the  Executive, 
a  complete  preponderance  over  the  legisla- 
ture rendering  ineffectual  that  wise  and 
cautious  distribution  of  powers  made  by  the 
constitution  between  the  three  branches,  and 
subordinating  to  the  other  two  that  branch 
which  most  Immediately  depends  on  the 
people  themselves,  and  is  responsible  to 
them  at  short  period."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Jefferson's  protest  ended  with  a  petition 
that  the  Hoiise  of  Delegates  order  the  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  of  the  grand  Jurors 
for  this  "great  crime,  wicked  In  its  purpose, 
and  mortal  in  Its  consequences,"  which  not 
only  Jeopardized  Cabell  personally,  but  in- 
fringed the  rights  of  the  public."  In  ttddlng 
his  complete  agreement,  Madison  stated :  «• 

"It  Is  certainly  of  great  Importance  to  set 
the  public  opinion  right  with  regard  to  the 
functions  of  grand  Juries,  and  the  dangerous 
abuses  of  them  In  the  federal  Courts;  nor 
could  a  better  occasion  occur." 

2.  The  View  of  Other  Framers. 

The  object  of  their  petition  was  to  mobilize 
public  opinion;  the  more  drastic  action  urged 
in  the  petition  became  unnecessary  since  the 
grand  Jury  withdrew  the  presentment.'" 

Other  founders  shared  Jefferson's  view  that 
the  free  speech  privilege  prohibited  Intru- 
sions by  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
into  communications  by  a  congressman  to 
the  electorate  about  matters  of  public  con- 
cern. James  Wilson,  "an  Influential  member 
of  the  committee  on  detail,""  stated  the 
reason  for  the  speech  or  debate  privilege  as 
enabling  a  representative  of  the  public  "to 
discharge  his  public  trust"  and  to  "be  pro- 
tected from  the  resentment  of  everyone,  how- 
ever powerful,  to  whom  the  exercise  of  that 
liberty  may  occasion  offense."  I  Works  of 
James  Wilson,  421  (McCloskey  ed.  1967), 
quoted  in  full,  supra,  p.  33. 

Wilson  believed  flrmly  that  part  of  the 
"discharge  of  his  public  trust"  was  the  right 
of  a  legislator  to  communicate  with  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  Essays  on  the  Constitution,  Wil- 
son said: 

"Representation  is  the  chain,,  of  commu- 
nication between  the  people  and  those  to 
whom  they  have  committed  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  government.  The  chain  may 
consist  of  one  or  more  links,  but  in  all  cases 
it  should  be  sufficiently  strong  and  discerni- 
ble." n.  Eliot's  Debates,  424  (1788). 

And,  to  Wilson,  this  placed  an  obligation 
on  congressmen  to  inform  the  people  fully 
about  proceedings  In  the  Congress : 

"That  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of 
representatives  should  be  as  open  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Inspection  of  those  whom  they 
represent,  seems  to  be,  in  republican  govern- 
ment, a  maxim,  of  whose  truth  or  in^Mr- 
tance  the  smallest  doubt  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. That,  by  a  necessary  consequence, 
every  measure,  which  will  facilitate  or  secure 
this  open  communication  of  the  exercise  of 
delegated  power,  should  be  adopted  and 
patronised  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
every  free  state,  seems  to  be  another  maxim, 
which  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  the 
former."  I  Works  of  James  Wilson.  422  (Mc- 
Closkey ed.  1967) . 

WUson's  statements  are  characteristic  of 
a  consistent  theme  of  the  framers  that  our 
system  Is  one  of  self-government  and  can  op- 
erate effectively  only  when  the  people  are 
given  full  Information  about  what  their 
agents  in  government  are  doing;  a  necessary 
corollary  of  which  is  that  congressmen  must 
"look  diligently  into  every  affair  of  govern- 
ment and  talk  much  about  what  (they) 
see."  "  Madison  thus  believed :  •» 

"Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance. 
And  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gover- 
nors, must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
knowledge  gives.  A  popular  government  with- 
out popular  information  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  it,  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or 
a  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both." 

And  also,  that  ".  .  .  the  right  of  freely  ex- 
amining public  characters  and  measures,  and 
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of  free  communication  thereon.  Is  the  only 
effective  guardian  of  every  other  right."  6 
Writings  of  James  Madison,  398  (Hunt  ed 
1906). 

The  framers  were  writing  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  experience  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, who  for  the  last  two  centuries  had  been 
battling  for  Increased  control  over  their  gov- 
ernment and  had  finally,  shortly  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  won  the  right 
to  have  the  debates  In  Parliament  pub- 
lished." 

In  addition,  the  framers  were  appreciative 
of  the  effects  on  public  opinion  and  on  gov- 
ernment caused  by  the  publicizing  of  debates 
In  the  colonial  assemblies.  Following  the 
practice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  colo- 
nial assemblies  had  early  enjoined  their 
members  from  reporting  their  proceedings  so 
aa  to  preserve  secrecy  of  operation  from  the 
Crown,  or.  In  their  situation,  the  Crown- 
appointed  governors.  See  Clarke,  supra,  at 
227-234.  However,  beginning  around  1760. 
several  of  the  assemblies  repealed  their  se- 
crecy rules  and  opened  their  proceedings  to 
the  public.  The  immediate  effects  in  one  im- 
portant state,  Massachusetts,  have  been  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

•By  exposing  Its  debates  to  the  public,  the 
assembly  offered  itself  to  the  people  as  an 
agent  of  public  opinion  far  more  direct  and 
Immediate  than  could  have  normally  been 
the  case  before.  But  ite  action  also  proceeded 
In  the  reverse  direction — towards  the  public. 
The  publicity  of  debates  excited  interest  and 
accentuated  the  sense  of  crisis.  The  members 
whUe  framing  their  bold  policies  of  resist- 
ance, challenged  the  people  to  support  them. 
The  Immediate  public  was  that  of  Boston: 
and  this  was  of  no  small  significance,  since 
it  was  the  Boston  mob  which  executed  the 
most  provocative  acts  of  violence  and  resist- 
ance, which  could  terrorize  reluctant  rep- 
resentatives from  country  towns,  and  whose 
hearts  and  minds  could  so  effectively  be 
stirred  to  mutiny  and  rage."  J.  R.  Pole.  Polit- 
ical Representation  In  England  and  the 
Origins  of  the  American  Republic.  70-71 
(London:  MacMlllan.  St.  Martin's  Press 
1966) . 

3.  The  Publication  Requirement  of  Article 
I.  Section  5. 

A  confluence  of  these  factors — rooted  both 
in  history  and  political  theory— convinced 
the  framers  that  the  obligation  of  Congress 
to  inform  the  public  should  be  declared  in 
the  Constitution.  In  order  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  ever  imitating  the  ancient  prac- 
tices of  the  House  of  Commons  and  enacting 
a  standing  rule  against  publication,  the  Con- 
stitution requires,  in  Article  1,  section  5 
that: 

"Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  Its 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in 
their  Judgment  require  Secrecy:  and  the 
Yeaa  and  Nays  of  the  Members  of  either 
House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  Desire 
of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on 
the  Journal." 

Clearly,  the  reason  for  this  publication  re- 
quirement wa^.  not  so  much  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members  themselves,  but  to  Insure 
that  congressmen  fulfill  their  obligation  to 
inform  the  public.  A.s  this  Court  has  stated, 
the  piu-pose  of  section  5  U  "to  Insure  pub- 
licity to  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature, 
and  a  correspondent  responsibility  of  the 
members  to  their  respective  constituents " 
Field  v.  Clark.  143  U.S.  649,  670  (1892).  This 
echoes  James  Wilson's  reasoning  during  the 
Convention's  debate  on  this  section: 

•The  people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
their  agents  are  doing  or  have  done,  and  it 
should  not  be  In  the  option  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  conceal  their  proceedings."  J.  Madi- 
son, Notes  on  debates  In  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  at  434  (Ohio  Univ.  Press,  1966) 
In  gauging  the  tenor  of  the  times.  It  la 
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slgnfloant  that  this  secUon  generated  heated 
battles  In  the  ratification  debates,  and  not 
because  It  stood  for  the  principle  of  Con- 
gress' obligation  to  Inform  the  public.  Antl- 
federallsts  argued  vehemently  that  the  pro- 
vision did  not  go  far  enough,  Inasmuch  as  it 
allowed  the  people's  representatives  to  con- 
duct secret  proceedings  "In  their  Judg- 
ment." «  They  were  assuaged  only  after  Madi- 
son and  other  Influential  members  of  the 
Convention  assured  them  that  the  secrecy 
provision  would  be  invoked  only  on  extreme- 
ly rare  occasions  and  that  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives could  be  trusted  to  exercise  consid- 
erable restraint  In  withholding  any  proceed- 
ings from  the  electorate." 

aiven   their  recognition  of  the  obligation 
of  congressmen  to  Inform  and  enlighten  the 
electorate;  their  conviction  that  communica- 
tion between  a  representative  and  his  con- 
stituents was  the  heart  of  a  representative's 
functions;  their  knowledge  of  abuses  by  the 
Crown  In  stifling  dissent  In  the  legislature 
under  the  guiss  of  punishing  "sedition"  and 
"treason";  their  decision  to  require  the  publi- 
cation   of    congressional    proceedings;     and 
their   fundamenUl    belief   in   separation   of 
powers.  It  Is  manifest  that  the  framers  in- 
tended the  publication  of  committee  hear- 
ings by  a  congressman   to  be  privileged.  It 
is  simply  Inconceivable  that  they  could  have 
Intended  to  allow  Intrusions  by  the  executive 
or   judiciary   for  any   reason   into   the   free 
communication  of  Information  about  matters 
of  public  Importance  by  a  representative  to 
the  people.  Jefferson's  protest  against  such 
Intrusions  Is  the  only  position  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  theories  of  sovereignty, 
government  and  representation  enunciated 
la  the  Constitution:  For  the  Executive  and 
grand  Jury  "to  interpose  In  the  legislative 
department  between  the  constituent  and  his 
representatives  ...  to  put  the  representative 
Into    Jeopardy    of    criminal    prosecution,    of 
vexation,  expense  and  punishment  ...  if  his 
communications,  public  or  private,  do  not 
exactly  square  with  their  Ideas  of  fact  or 
right,  or  their  designs  of  wrong.  Is  to  .  .  . 
leave   us,  indeed,   the  shadow,  but   to  take 
away   the  substance  of  representation  .   .   . 
rendering  Ineffectual  that  wise  cauUous  dis- 
tribution of  powers  made  by  the  constitution 
between   the   three  branches.   .   .   ."•'  They 
thus  understood  that  restraints  on  the  exer- 
cise of  the  informing  funcUon  through  the 
publication  of  committee  reports  must  come 
from  the  House  Itself,  which  Is  given  ample 
power  In  Article  I,  section  5  to  discipline  its 
members. 
4.  The  Matthew  Lyon  Case. 
Finally,  this  view  of  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  with  respect  to  the  informing 
function  aspect  of  the  privilege  was  shared 
by  those  who  counted  the  most — the  people. 
The  privilege  of  a  Congressman  to  inform  his 
constituents  was  so  well  recognized  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  policy  that  during  the 
entire  disgraceful  period  of  enforcement  of 
the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts,  when  the  Execu- 
tive equated  criticism  of  Its  foreign  policy 
with  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States,  only  one  prosecution  of  a 
congressman  for  publishing  'seditious  libels" 
occurred.  This  was  the  trial  of  Congressman 
Matthew  Lyon  of  Vermont  in  1798.  This  trial. 
Its  effect  on  representaUve  government    the 
Intense  public  reaction  to  it.  nnd  Lyon's  ulti- 
mate vindication  bear  witness  to  the  disas- 
trous consequences  to  separation  of  powers 
which  result  when  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  take  acUon  against  a  legislator  who 
speaks   out,   in   any   form,   against   policies 
thought  by  the  Executive,  but  not   by  the 
people's  representatives  in  Congress,  to  be 
essential  to  the  national  security. 

Lyon  was  tried  under  the  Sedition  Act  for 
publishing  two  letters:  the  first  accusing  the 
President  of  an  "unbounded  thirst "  for 
power.  aduIaUon  and  ridiculous  pomp;  and 
the  second  reprinting  a  communication  from 
a  French  diplomat  containing  a  charge  of 
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"stupidity"    In    our    policy    towards    that 
country.* 

Lyon  was  then  "an  active  opposition  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  vote  was  so  equally  balanced  as  to  make 
his  withdrawal  of  national  political  conse- 
quence; and  he  was  then  a  candidate  for 
re-election.""'  Lyon  offered  no  real  defense 
both  he  and  the  reporter  attributing  this  to 
his  Ignorance  of  the  law  (his  counsel,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Vermont,  had  withdrawn  be- 
cause the  Court  refused  to  allow  adequate 
time  for  preparation) ."  He  was  found  guUty 
by  a  Jury  and  sentenced  by  two  federalist 
Judges  to  four  months  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  $1000.  The  Administration's  careful 
planning  was  upset,  however,  when  Lyon's 
constituents,  enraged  at  the  imprisonment 
of  their  representative  for  criticizing  Adams 
formed  a  mob  and  threatened  to  free  him 
forcibly  from  Jail.  Lyon  apparently  perceived 
the  political  leverage  he  now  possessed  and 
quieted  the  mob.  His  continued  Imprison- 
ment was  so  embarrassing  "[tjhat  the  cabi- 
net panted  for  an  excuse  to  liberate  him."  " 
he  was  offered  a  pardon  for  an  apology  (the 
President  said  that  "repentance  must  pre- 
cede mercy")  and.  apparenUy,  a  money  bribe, 
but  Lyon  held  fast.  He  was  re-elected  while 
in  Jail  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  re- 
turned to  his  seat,  and  continued  his  attacks 
on  the  Administration."  A  move  by  Admln- 
tratlon  forces  In  the  House  to  expel  him 
failed  to  get  the  necessary  two-thirds.  Lyon 
served  another  ten  years  in  the  House,  and 
final  vindication  came  In  1840  when  an  Act  of 
Congress  was  passed  by  both  Houses  and 
signed  by  the  President  declaring  hU  con- 
viction void." 

In  repudiating  the  harrassment  and  per- 
secution of  Congressman  Lyon.  Congress  be- 
lieved that  It  laid  to  rest  forever  the  premises 
under  the  Sedition  Act.  In  New  York  Times 
Co.  V.  Sullivan.  376  U.S.  254,  274-276  (1964), 
this  Court  agreed,  holding  that  these  prem- 
ises were  Inconsistent  with  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  Constitution  and 
•'the  attack  upon  |the  Act's)  validity  has  car- 
ried the  day  In  the  court  of  history."  Just  as 
the  controversy  over  the  Act  "crystallized  a 
national  awareness  of  the  central  meaning  of 
the  First  Amendment,"  id.,  at  273.  the  Cabell 
and  Lyon  cases  established  the  centrallty  of 
the  Informing  function  of  Congress  and  the 
principles  of  separation  of  powers  to  the  free 
speech  privilege  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives. This  broad  consensus  of  opinion,  artic- 
ulated by  Jefferson.  Madison  and  Wilson  and 
by  the  people  themselves  ought  now  to  be 
recognized  as  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  so  that  Sedition 
Act's  "last  vestige  (Is)  effaced,  and  its  doc- 
trines finally  disowned."  " 

D.  English  history  and  decisions  sustain 
that  publication  of  legislative  proceedings  is 
guaranteed  by  the  privilege. 

1.  The  Purpose  of  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights—the  Case  of  Rex  v.  Williams. 

The  Speech  or  Debate  Claxise  is  the  product 
of  a  lineage  of  legislative  free  speech  guar- 
antees from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689 
to  the  first  state  constitutions  and  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  See  generally  Ten- 
ney  v.  Brandhove.  supra,  at  372-375.  His- 
torians are  unanimous  In  concluding  that  the 
legislative  free  speech  guarantee  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bill  of  Rights  resulted  from  a  prosecu- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  House  for  causing  to 
be  published  and  disseminating  to  the  peo- 
ple a  committee  report  and  was  specifically 
designed  to  protect  such  conduct  in  the 
future.'^  This  case,  the  presecutlon  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Williams,  Speaker  of  the  House  is  of 
overriding  importance  since  It  was  "one  of 
the  Immediate  causes  of  the  Revolution  .  .  . 
(and)  the  occasion  of  one  oS  the  most  Im- 
portant clauses  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
probably  therefore  of  the  like  provision  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Jlfc- 
llwain,  supra,  at  242. 
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The  grievance  which  gave  rise  to  the  legis- 
lative free  speech  provision  Is  set  forth  clear- 
ly In  the  preamble  to  the  Bill  of  Rights : 

"Whereas  the  late  King  James  the  Second, 
by  the  assistance  of  diverse  evlll  councillors. 
Judges  and  ministers,  Imployed  by  him  did 
endeavor  to  subvert  and  exterpate  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  the  lawes  and  liberties 
of  this  Klngdome  ...  by  prosecutions  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  for  matters  and  causes 
cagnizable  onely  In  Parlyment  .  .  .  The  said 
lords  spiritually  and  temporall  and  commons 
.  .  .  for  the  vindicating  and  asserting  their 
anntlent  rights  and  liberties,  declare  .  .  .;" 

Corresponding  to  this  article  of  grievance 
was  the  declaration : 

"That  the  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  Debates 
or  Proceedings  In  Parlyment.  ought  not  to  be 
Impeached  or  questioned  in  any  Court  or 
Place  out  of  Parlyment."  1  W.  &  M.,  Sess. 
2.  c.  2 

This  provision  was  not  by  its  terms  con- 
fined to  spoken  words  and  could  not  have 
been  so  Intended.  The  last  prosecution  of 
members  for  words  spoken  in  Parliament 
had  occurred  in  Eliot's  case  In  1629  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  that  conviction 
was  reversed  on  writ  of  error  by  the  House  of 
Lords  In  1668.™  The  only  prosecution  of  a 
member  by  King  James  II  was  that  of  Sir 
WUllam  Williams  in  1686-1688  for  having 
ordered  the  publication  of  a  House  commit- 
tee report  which  alleged  misconduct  by  the 
king,  his  family  and  advisors.'" 

The  great  case  of  Sir  William  Williams 
began  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  where 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Williams 
was  Speaker,  received  a  number  of  narrative 
reports  about  an  alleged  popish  plot  between 
the  king,  his  relatives  and  advisors  and  the 
King  of  Prance  to  restore  Catholicism  as  the 
established  religion  and  to  violate  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  by  Protestants.'^  The  most 
famous  of  these  narratives  was  Dangerfield's 
Narrative,  which  contained  allegations  of 
this  sort  in  lurid  detail  against  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  court.  A 
committee  of  the  House  received  this  nar- 
rative, their  report  containing  it  was  entered 
on  the  Commons  Journal,  and  the  House 
then  gave  permission  to  several  of  Its  mem- 
bers and  outside  printers  to  publish  the 
narrative  and  other  papers  relating  to  the 
popish  plot.™  Williams,  the  Speaker,  request- 
ed and  received  permission  to  publish  Dan- 
gerfield's Narrative.*  Sir  William  Courtney, 
among  others,  went  on  record  for  the  reason 
for  the  printing:  « 

"Let  men  know  what  they  please,  the 
weight  of  England  Is  the  people;  and  the 
more  they  know,  the  heavier  will  it  be;  and 
I  could  wish  some  would  be  so  wise  as  to 
consider,  that  this  weight  hath  sunk  111 
ministers  of  state,  almost  In  all  ages;  and  I 
do  not  In  the  least  doubt  but  It  will  do  so 
to  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  our  religion 
and  liberties." 

A  number  of  seditions  libel  prosecutions 
were  Instituted  by  Charles  II  against  the 
authors  of  virulently  antl-Cathollc  narra- 
tives.*' All  were  found  guilty  by  the  hand- 
picked  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench."  Yet 
even  Charles  II  dared  not  attack  members  of 
Parliament.  This  rash  action  was  undertaken 
In  1686,  the  year  James  II  succeeded  to  a 
turbulent  throne,  with  the  filing  of  an  Infor- 
mation In  the  King's  Bench  against  Sir 
WUllam  Williams  for  the  publication  of 
Dangerfield's  Narrative.** 

Williams  was  represented  by  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns.  a  former  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  came  out  of  retirement  to  argue 
on  behalf  of  the  free  speech  privilege  of  the 
House."  Atkyn's  argument  contained  a  re- 
markable exposition  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment and  purposes  of  the  privilege.  He  traced 
the  history  of  the  privilege  from  Its  early 
Judicial  antecedents,  which  he  claimed  set- 
tled the  principle  that  anything  said  or  done 
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In  Parliament  could  not  be  questioned  In 
any  Inferior  court."  He  then  argued,  on 
functional  terms  and  with  an  amazingly 
modern  ring,  that  the  privilege  encompassed 
actions  of  members  In  effectuating  the  pow- 
ers of  Parliament.  He  saw  those  powers  as 
three-fold:  a  legislative  power,  in  the  enact- 
ment of  statutes;  a  Judicial  power,  when 
acting  as  the  High  Court;  and  a  counselling, 
or  enquiring,  power.*'  As  evidence  of  the 
latter  he  cited  the  obligation  of  the  House 
to  Investigate  matters  of  state,  expose  cor- 
ruption and  maladministration,  punish 
offending  ministers  and  offer  guidance  to  the 
king."' 

Atkyns  tied  Williams'  printing  of  the  re- 
port to  the  enquiring  function.  He  asserted, 
in  fact,  that  this  function  was  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  of  the  Hoiise's 
powers-  "" 

".  .  .  ITlhe  enquiry  is  the  most  proper 
business  of  the  House  of  commons.  For  this 
reason  they  are  commonly  styled  The  Grand 
Inquest  of  the  nation  .  .  ." 

"This  enquiry  of  theirs  Is  necessary  In  a 
subserviency  of  all  the  several  high  poweri 
of  that  high  court.  Namely.  In  order  to  their 
legislature,  or  to  the  exercise  of  their  power 
of  Judicature  .  .  . 

"Or  It  may  be  In  order  to  their  counselling 
power,  for  removal  of  great  officers  or  fa- 
vorites .  .  . 

"But  still  they  must  first  make  enqulrys  .  . . 
[and]  the  most  effectual  enquiry  is  most 
probably  from  without  doors;  and  without 
such  enquiry,  thing  of  great  Importance  may 
lie  concealed." 

Atkyns  then  responded  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral's  contention  that  the  act  of  publi- 
cation divested  Williams  of  the  privilege.  As 
a  matter  of  common  sense,  he  said,  this  was 
absured.  The  narrative  had  already  been 
made  public  when  read  before  the  bars  of 
both  Houses  and  entered  in  their  Journals; 
the  publishing  in  print  changed  nothing.*^ 
Finally,  Atkins  asked  rhetorically,  "but  what 
need  was  there  of  printing  it?"  and  respond- 
ed that  the  House  "out  of  a  sense  of  duty" 
might  decide  that  It  was  necessary  to  Inform 
and  alert  the  public  of  Dangerfield's  charges 
against  high  ministers.  An  enlightened  pub- 
lic might  then  offer  more  information,  "a 
fuller  proof,"  that  could  lead  to  the  prosecu- 
tion, removal,  or  clearing  of  the  ministers.'* 
Publication  of  the  report  was  a  good  way  of 
conducting  this  further  enquiry;  "of  late 
years  enquiry  by  printing  has  been  a  most 
frequent  practice,  and  we  meet  with  It  every 
week,  and  it  is  become  the  most  ordinary 
way  of  making  enquiries,  which  run  Into  all 
parts  of  the  nation."  "'•' 

Atkyns"  argument  was  thus  a  forerunner  of 
the  standard  applied  two  hundred  years  later 
by  this  Court — that  the  privilege  protects 
things  ••generally  done"  by  members  "In  rela- 
tion to  the  business"  before  the  legislature." 
In  ordinary  times,  this  argument  would  have 
been  successful;  but  James  II  dismissed  the 
honest  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  and  caused 
Williams  to  be  tried  by  a  court  headed  by 
the  notorious  Jeffries."  The  plea  of  privilege 
was  rejected  out  of  hand  and  Williams  was 
fined  ten  thousand  pounds."" 

James  II  was  sent  Into  exile  shortly  after 
Williams'  conviction,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  "to 
bring  in  general  Heads  of  such  things  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  considered  for  the 
better  securing  our  Religion,  Laws,  and  Lib- 
erties." The  committee  was  chaired  by  Sir 
George  Treby  and  contained  Sir  William  Wil- 
liams." The  committee  reported  back,  and 
Treby  said  of  the  free  speech  guarantee:  "^ 

"This  article  was  put  in  for  the  sake  of  one. 
once  m  your  place  (i.e..  the  Speaker),  Sir 
WUllam  Williams,  who  was  punished  out  of 
Parliament  for  what  he  had  done  in  Par- 
liament." 

A  delegation  was  then  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  Williams  at  its  head,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1689  the  two  Houses  agreed  upon 
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the  broad  language  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.*^  In 
July,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  spe- 
cific resolution  that  the  Judgment  of  the 
King's  Bench  against  Williams  "is  an  Illegal 
Judgment,  and  against  the  Freedoms  of  Par- 
liament." » 

This  history  should  lay  to  rest  any  con- 
tention that  the  publication  and  dissemina- 
tion of  legislative  proceedings  Is  not  pro- 
tected legislative  activity.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  free  speech 
guarantees  beginning  with  the  English  Bill 
of  Rights  were  designed  to  protect  Just  such 
activity. 

2.  Subsequent  Decisions  Holding  the  Privi- 
lege Applicable  to  Members  who  Publish 
Without  Permission  of  the  House. 

The  English  BUI  of  Rights  of  1689  over- 
ruled the  King's  Bench  decision  in  the 
Williams  case  and  established  that  publica- 
tion of  proceedings  was  encompassed  within 
the  free  speech  privilege.  Williams  had,  how- 
ever, obtained  an  order  from  the  House  to 
publish  Dangerfield's  Narrative.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  short  step  from  that  to  the  pro- 
tection of  publication  by  a  member  on  his 
own.'"  Tet  that  step  was  taken  only  after  a 
prolonged  conflict  with  the  courts  between 
1795  and  1868.  Care  must  be  taken  In  anal- 
ogizing the  English  cases— all  decided  after 
the  Constitution  was  written — to  the  scope 
of  the  prlvUege  In  America  because  of  the 
existence  of  certain  historic  factors  In  Eng- 
land which  were  there  relevant  in  molding 
the  privilege  in  this  area  but  which  have 
never  existed  in  our  country.  The  major  fac- 
tor is  the  standing  rule  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, dating  back  to  the  early  1600's,  which 
prohibited  the  publication  of  its  proceed- 
ings, either  by  members  or  by  the  press,  ex- 
cept by  speclflc  leave  of  the  House.'"'  This 
rule  was  Justlfled  first  to  insure  secrecy 
against  Stuart  and  Tudor  monarchs  who 
systematically  threatened  retaliation  against 
members  who  were  discovered  to  have  in- 
truded into  their  prerogatives  in  parliamen- 
tary debates,  but  the  rule  was  later  invoked 
out  of  fear  of  misrepresentation  in  the  press 
and  a  general  intolerance  to  public  opin- 
ion."«  When  individual  members  and  the 
House  printers  then  claimed  the  right  to 
publish  the  proceedings,  their  arguments 
about  the  necessity  to  enlighten  the  public 
were  greeted  quite  unsympathetlcally  by 
courts  which  had  observed  the  Imprisonment 
of  newspapermen  by  the  House  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  standing  rule.'"  These  circum- 
stances, of  course,  did  not  exist  in  America, 
where  Congress  was  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  publish  Its  proceedings  and  where 
Congress  from  its  earliest  days  recognized  its 
obligation  to  make  its  proceedings  widely 
avaUable  to  the  public  and  encouraged  in- 
dividual members  to  do  so.'"* 

An  examination  of  these  post-Constitu- 
tion English  cases  Is  nevertheless  instructive 
because  the  prlvUege  was  ultimately  extended 
to  publication  of  legislative  proceedings  due 
to  the  recognition  of  the  Informing  function 
of  Parliament.  In  England,  members  of  Par- 
liament are  now  privileged  In  publishing 
speeches  and  reports  for  the  Information  of 
their  constituents,  and  this  prlvUege  applies 
derivatively  to  publishers  and  to  the  press. 
The  first  cases  which  held  to  the  contrary, 
and  which  were  relied  upon  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,""  were  never  firmly  settled  and  have 
not  survived.  The  evolution  of  English  de- 
cisions Is  a  follows; 

(a)  In  Rex  v.  Lord  Abington,  1  Esp.  223. 
170  Eng.  Rep.  337  (1796).  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  accused  his  attorney  of  un- 
professional conduct,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor. 
Abington  later  arranged  for  the  speech  to 
be  published,  and  the  attorney  instituted  a 
libel  action.  Although  Abington  pled  the 
privilege  as  a  bar  to  the  action,  he  did  not 
argue  that  the  privilege  was  applicable  due 
to  his  obligation  to  inform  his  constltuenti.: 
nor  could  he  have  so  argued  since  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  thus  not 
elected  to  Parliament.  Lord  Kenyon  sitting 
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nisi  prius,  rejected  the  plea.  His  opinion  Is 
quite  clear  In  upholding  the  right  to  publish 
speeches  made  In  Parliament,  but  be  ex- 
cluded from  that  right  libels  against  private 
individuals: 

"A  Member  of  Parliament  has  certainly  the 
right  to  publish  his  speech,  but  that  speech 
should  not  be  made  a  vehicle  of  slander 
against  any  individual;  If  it  was,  It  was  a 
libel."  Id.,  170  Eng.  Rep.  at  340.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

(b)  Pour  years  later  In  Rex  v.  Wright,  8 
T.R.  293, 101  Eng.  Rep.  1396  (1799) ,  the  King's 
Bench  held  a  bookseller  absolutely  immune 
for  printing  and  circulating  an  allegedly 
libellous  House  report.  The  Crown  relied 
principally  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  William  Wil- 
liams as  authority  for  this  prosecution;  but 
Lord  Kenyon,  now  Chief  Justice,  dismissed 
the  argument  with  the  comment  that  that 
case  "happened  In  the  worst  of  times."  Jus- 
tice Grose,  more  forthrightly,  said  of  the  Wil- 
liams case,  "It  must  be  remembered  that 
that  was  declared  by  a  great  authority  to  be 
a  disgrace  to  the  country."  And  Iiord  Kenyon 
stated  the  broad  principle: 

"|Tlhe  report  In  question,  being  adopted 
by  the  House  at  large,  is  a  proceeding  of 
those  who,  by  the  constitution,  are  the 
guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject; 
and  we  cannot  say  that  any  part  of  that 
proceeding  is  a  libe."  Id.,  101  Eng.  Rep.  at 
1398. 

The  third  member  of  the  Court,  Justice 
La-.vrence,  concurred  on  the  basis  of  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  be  informed  fully  about  pro- 
ceedings In  Parliament: 

"It  is  of  advantage  to  the  public,  and  even 
to  legislative  bodies,  that  true  accounts  of 
their  proceedings  should  be  generally  circu- 
lated; and  they  would  be  deprived  of  that 
advantage  if  no  person  could  publish  their 
proceedings  without  being  punished  as  a 
libeller."  Id.,  101  Eng.  Rep.  at  1399. 

(c)  Obviously,  there  was  a  basic  inconsist- 
ency In  the  approach  taken  by  the  court, 
Including  Lord  Kenyon,  In  Wright  as  con- 
trasted to  Abington.  Unfortunately,  by  the 
time  that  Rex  v.  Creevey,  1  M.  &  S.  272,  105 
Eng.  Rep.  102  (1813),  a  libel  action  for  pub- 
lication against  a  member  of  the  House,  was 
decided.  Lord  Kenyon  had  died  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  to  reconcile  the  precedents.  In- 
stead, they  held  that  the  privilege  did  not 
extend  at  all  to  a  publication  of  a  speech — 
a  position  hardly  supported  even  by  the  nar- 
row holding  of  Abington — the  theory  being 
that  since  the  House  has  a  standing  order 
against  publication  of  Its  proceedings,  any 
member  who  does  so  Is  acting  ultra  vires. 
See  Wason  v.  Walter,  discussed  In  (e),  infra. 

(d)  In  Davison  v.  Duncan,  7  E.  &  B.  229, 
233.  119  Eng.  Rep.  1233,  1234  (1857),  all  of 
the  Justices  agreed  In  dictum,  that  despite 
Creevey  a  member  of  Parliament  was  privi- 
leged In  republishing  a  speech  In  order  to 
disseminate  It  to  his  constituents. 

(e)  In  Wason  v.  Walter,  L.R.  4  Q.B.  73 
(1868),  the  Court  held,  in  a  libel  action 
against  a  bookseller  for  publica/tlon  of  a 
speech  in  Parliament  that  the  privilege  pro- 
tected a  member.  If  published  "for  the  In- 
formation of  his  constituents,"  id.,  at  95,  and 
afforded  derivative  protection  to  a  publisher. 

The  governing  principle  was  that  the  In- 
forming function  of  Parliament  was  essen- 
tial to  representative  government : 

"How  could  the  communications  between 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  their 
constituents,  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
working  of  the  representative  system,  be  use- 
fully carried  on.  If  the  constituencies  were 
kept  m  Ignorance  of  what  their  representa- 
tlves  are  doing?  What  would  beccxne  of  the 
right  of  petitioning  on  all  measures  pending 
In  parliament,  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
subject.  If  the  people  are  to  be  kept  in  Igno- 
rance of  what  Is  passing  In  either  house?  Can 
any  man  bring  himself  to  doubt  that  the 
publicity  given  in  modern  Umee  to  what 
passes  In  parliament  Is  eeeentlal  to  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  government,  the  legislative,  and  the 
country  at  large?  ...  It  seems  to  us  Impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  it  Is  of  paramount  public 
and  national  importance  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  bouses  of  parliament  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  public,  who  have  the 
deepest  Interest  In  knowing  what  passes 
within  their  walls,  seeing  that  on  what  Is 
there  said  and  done,  the  welfare  of  the 
community  depends."  Id.,  at  89. 

The  court  then  severely  criticized  the  rea- 
soning of  earlier  cases,  including  Stockdale  v. 
Hansard,  9  A.  &  E.  2,  112  Eng.  Rep.  1112 
(1839),  and  Abington  and  Creevey  were  lim- 
ited In  the  narrowest  possible  manner. 
Finally,  the  Court  forthrightly  rejected  the 
ultra  vires  argiunent: 

"It  only  remains  to  advert  to  an  argvmient 
urged  against  the  legality  of  the  publication 
of  parliamentary  proceedings,  namely,  that 
such  publication  Is  Illegal  as  being  In  con- 
travention of  the  standing  orders  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  .  .  .  IP)ractlcally.  each 
house  not  only  permits,  but  also  sanctions 
and  encourages,  the  publication  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings, and  actually  gives  every  facility 
to  those  who  report  them.  .  .  .  Collectively, 
as  well  as  Individually,  the  members  of  both 
houses  would  deplore  as  a  national  mis- 
fortune the  withholding  their  debates  from 
the  country  at  large  .  .  .  The  standing  orders 
which  prohibit  It  are  obviously  maintained 
only  to  give  to  each  house  the  control  over 
the  publication  of  Its  proceedings,  and  the 
power  of  perventlng  or  correcting  any  abuse 
of  the  facility  afforded.  Independently  of  the 
orders  of  the  houses,  there  Is  nothing  un- 
lawful In  publishing  reptorts  of  parliamen- 
tary proceedings.  Practically,  such  publica- 
tion Is  sanctioned  by  parliament;  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  working  of  our  parliamentary  sys- 
tem, and  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Any 
argument  founded  on  Its  alleged  Illegality 
appears  to  iis,  therefore,  entirely  to  fall." 
L.R.  4  Q.B.  at  95.  (Emphasis  added.) 

(f)  Wason  V.  Walter,  supra,  was  the  last 
judicial  decision  in  England  considering  the 
privilege  In  the  context  of  publishing  pro- 
ceedings. In  1938,  however,  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  a  select  committee  to 
consider  the  applicability  of  the  Official  Se- 
crets Act  to  members  of  Parliament.  The 
incident  precipitating  the  appointment  of 
the  committee  was  the  action  of  a  military 
court  of  inquiry  In  subpoenaing  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Duncan  Sandys, 
who  obtained  and  disclosed  highly  sensitive 
military  documenta,  containing  current  bat- 
tle of  order  plans  and  marked  "secret,"  al- 
legedly In  violation  of  the  Official  Secrets 
Act.  The  committee  asked  Sir  Gilbert  Cam- 
pion, a  noted  scholar  and  legal  advisor  to 
the  House,  to  prepare  a  memorandum  on  the 
law  of  privilege  In  England.  He  concluded, 
among  other  things,  that  a  member  was 
Immune  from  judicial  proceedings  and  all 
forma  of  executive  and  Judicial  harassment 
for  receiving  documents  in  violation  of  the 
Act  and  in  disclosing  them  on  the  floor  or 
In  committee.  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Official  Secrets  Act  23-28 
(1939).  He  then  reviewed  the  libel  cases 
from  Abington  through  Wason  v.  Walter  and 
concluded  that  the  privilege  would  Include 
as  well  the  publication  and  dissemination  to 
the  public  of  such  a  speech  or  hearing,  at 
which  he  disclosed  classified  Information : 

"If  ...  a  member  circulated  among  his 
constituents  a  speech  made  by  him  In  Par- 
liament In  which  he  had  disclosed  Informa- 
tion of  the  kind  In  question,  It  might  be 
held  on  the  analogy  of  the  princ^les  which 
have  been  said  to  apply  to  prosecutions  for 
Ubel  that  he  could  not  be  proceeded  against 
for  disclosing  u  to  bis  constituents,  unless, 
of  course,  the  speech  had  been  made  in  se- 
cret session.  Even  If  the  suggested  analogy 
Is  not  admitted.  It  would  be  repug^nant  to 
common  sense  to  hold  that  though  the  orig- 
inal dlacloeiu-e  In  the  House  was  protected 
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by  parliamentary  privilege,  the  circulation 
of  speech  among  the  member's  constituents 
was  not."  Id.,  at  29. 

In  America,  Congress  has  never  had  stand- 
ing orders  ag^nst  publication;  from  the  be- 
ginning. Congress  has  actually  encouraged 
It.  See,  e.g.,  39  U.S.C.  i  4163  (the  franking 
privilege).  Indeed,  such  a  rule  would  appear 
to  be  specifically  prohibited  by  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 5.  And  the  legislative  privilege  for  pub- 
lication was  recognized  fully  In  England  only 
after  democratic  reforms  had  emphasized  the 
primacy  of  Parliament  as  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives, and  the  correlative  Informing 
duty.  Again,  In  America,  this  was  the  revolu- 
tionary presupposition  of  our  Constitution. 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  British 
recognized  that  parliamentary  privilege,  for 
both  members  and  those  acting  on  their  be- 
half, must  extend  to  the  publication  of  parli- 
amentary papers  iia  order  to  ensure  the  pub- 
lic that  legislators  will  perform  their  vital 
Informing  function.  There  is  no  reason  In 
history  or  policy  why  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple's elected  representatives  should  be  nar- 
rower In  the  United  States.  In  fact.  It  would 
be  anomalous  in  the  extreme  for  Great  Brit- 
ain, a  country  In  which  separation  of  pow- 
ers is  not  a  constitutional  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, to  have  definitively  established  this 
privilege,  but  for  the  United  States,  where 
separation  of  powers  has  been  a  basic  doc- 
trine from  the  outset,  to  reject  It. 

E.  The  privilege  Is  not  divested  because  the 
legislative  activity  In  question  was  carried 
out  In  a  manner  deemed  by  a  Federal  court 
to  me  irregular  and  contrary  to  the  court's 
notion  of  germaneness. 

Perhaps  out  of  recognition  that  Its  holding 
was  at  odds  with  the  thrust  of  prior  de- 
cisions of  this  Court  and  was  Inconsistent  as 
well  with  the  history  and  policies  underly- 
ing the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  suggested  that  ordinary  publica- 
tion of  committee  reports  might  well  be 
constitutionally  protected  but  that  this  par- 
ticular Instance  was  not.  This  was  Implied 
In  the  initial  decision  "*  and  stated  beyond 
doubt  In  the  second  opinion  (on  rehearing), 
where  the  Court  of  Appeals  "drfew)  a  dis- 
tinction between  normal  and  customary  re- 
publication of  a  speech  In  Congress  and 
republishing  privately  all  or  part  of  47  vol- 
umes of,  we  must  presently  assume,  lawfully 
classified  documents,  through  the  device  of 
filing  them  as  exhibits  to  the  records  of  a 
subcommittee  to  which  they  have  no  con- 
ceivable concern."  (P.W.C.  2c.) 

The  clarlfsrlng  language  In  the  opinion  on 
rehearing  Indicates  clearly  that  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  thus  taken  upon  Itself  the 
power  of  determining  whether  or  not  a  pro- 
cedure followed  by  a  senator  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  legislative  functions  Is  8\if- 
flclently  "regular"  so  as  not  to  divest  his 
protection  under  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause.  In  so  doing  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
departed  drastically  from  settled  principles. 
Even  the  District  Court  recognized  In  Its 
opinion  that  "(t]he  courts  have  no  right  to 
dictate  .  .  .  the  procedures  for  Congress  to 
follow  In  performing  Its  functions.  .  .  ."  and 
that  "(j]udglng  the  appllcabUlty  of  the  leg- 
islative privilege  in  the  exercise  of  the  ftinc- 
tlons  of  a  legislator's  office  should  be  done 
'without  Inquiring  whether  the  exercise  was 
regular  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
or  Irregular  and  against  their  rules,' "  332 
F.  Supp.  at  936.  See  also,  e.g.,  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove,  supra;  Colfin  v.  Coffln,  supra;  and 
Cochran  v.  Couzens.  42  F.  2d  783  (D.C.  Clr. 
1930) . 

Article  I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution 
vests  In  Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  the 
power  to  make  and  enforce  rules  for  Its  pro- 
ceedings. This  is  a  "textually  demonstrable 
commitment"  of  authority  to  a  coordinate 
branch  of  government,  cf .  Baker  v.  Carr,  369 
UJ3.  166  (1961),  and  clearly  precludes  super- 
intendence by  the  judicial  branch.  How  a 

Footnotes  at  end  of  utUAa. 
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House  of  Congress  Internally  allocates  Its 
functions  among  Its  committees  Is  a  political 
question  which  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of 
the  courts.""  The  Judiciary  has  no  more  au- 
thority to  tell  a  senator  what  is  "germane" 
to  the  subcommittee  which  he  chairs  '<*  than 
to  adjudicate  the  current  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute between  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services  Committees.  The  privilege  is  Inap- 
plicable to  conunlttee  Investigations  only 
when  It  Is  "obvious  that  there  was  a  visurpa- 
tlon  of  functions  exclusively  vested  In  the 
Judiciary  or  In  the  Executive."  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove,  supra,  at  378.  As  the  District 
Court  observed,  a  committee  Investigation 
Into  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  hardly  such  a  "usurpation."  333 
P.  Supp.  at  935.»" 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  there  is  nothing  In 
the  nature  of  "private"  publication  which 
may  defeat  the  privilege.  Technological  de- 
velopments in  printing  have  so  persuaded 
congressmen  and  other  public  officials  to 
utilize  private  facilities  to  disseminate  re- 
ports and  records  in  order  to  obtain  the 
cheapest  and  most  widespread  distribution 
that  It  is  now  a  dominant  mode  of  publica- 
tion. This  Court  may  take  Judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that,  for  example,  every  Important 
conmilsslon  report  over  the  last  decade  has 
been  printed  privately.""  Similarly,  tran- 
scripts of  many  significant  congressional 
committee  hearings  have  been  printed  pri- 
vately and  published  In  book  form.  Some 
of  the  better  known  examples  are  the  1966 
Senate  Committee  Hearings  on  the  Vietnam 
War,'"  the  1954-1955  Subcommittee  Hearings 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,"*  the  1961  Sub- 
committee Hearings  on  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty,"*  the  Hearings  on  the 
Housing  Act  of  1936,"<  the  1937  Hearings  on 
the  Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary,"" the  1902  Hearings  on  the  Philippine 
Insurrection,""  the  1867  House  Hearings  on 
the  New  Orleans  race  riots,"'  the  1866  Hear- 
ings on  the  Memphis  riots,""  and  the  1866- 
1868  Report  of  the  Joint  Comlmttee  on 
Reconstruction.""  And  even  before  this  devel- 
opment became  so  pronotmced,  the  public 
printer,  who  Is  after  all  distinguished  only 
by  being  subsidized  by  the  taxpayer,  hsis  not 
had  a  status  at  all  different,  under  either 
American  or  English  Law,  from  private  print- 
ers who  publish  legislative  proceedings.'^ 

As  this  Court  has  recognized,  the  privilege 
would  be  "of  little  value"  if  It  turned  upon 
such  amorphous  concepts  as  "germaneness" 
and  "regularity,"  for  such  standards  In  re- 
ality reduce  to  the  way  In  which  a  Judge  or 
Jury,  In  its  discretion,  speculates  about  the 
propriety  of  a  congpressman's  actions.  Tenney 
v.  Brandhove,  supra  at  377.  The  doctrine  an- 
nounced by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  the 
first  time  In  our  Jurisprudence,  would  permit 
private  suits  against  congressmen  for  speak- 
ing to  their  colleagues  and  to  the  electorate — 
which  should  be  dismissed  summarily — to  go 
to  the  trier  of  fact  upon  a  simple  allegation 
of  Irrelevance  or  IrregiUarlty.  But  see,  e.g., 
Cochran  v.  Couzens,  supra.  It  would  permit 
the  Institution  of  grand  jury  proceedings 
and  criminal  prosecutions  against  disfavored 
legislators  upon  the  same  naked  assertion. 
The  "absolute"  protection'*"  of  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  would  crumble,  and  the 
"practical  security"  It  seeks  to  afford  ren- 
dered Illusory,  In  the  face  of  essentially  po- 
litical questions  of  regularity  and  propriety. 
This  is  precisely  such  a  case.  The  executive 
branch  believed  that  It  would  be  Improper  to 
reveal  to  the  public  the  contents  of  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers;  a  United  States  senator,  elected 
by  the  people,  believed  that  It  would  be  im- 
proper for  those  documents  to  be  withheld 
from  public  scrutiny  and  that  he  had  the 
duty  to  Inform  the  people  of  their  contents. 
The  executive  branch  now  asks  the  courts 
to  umpire  this  dispute.  "Courts  are  not  the 
place    for    such    controversies."    Tenney    v. 
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Brandhove,  supra,  at  378.  Neither  are  grand 
Juries. 

PAKT  n 

The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  Prohibits 
Grand  Jury  Investigation  Into  the  Legisla- 
tive Acts  of  a  Senator  through  the  Interroga- 
tion of  Persons  who  Assisted  Him  in  the 
Performance  of  his  duties. 

In  the  preceding  part,  we  have  shown  that 
the  historical  underpinnings  of  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause,  the  purposes  for  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  Constitution,  and  the  specific 
Intentions  of  the  framers,  all  lead  to  the  In- 
escapable conclusion  that  the  publication  and 
circulation  of  the  subcommittee  record  are 
privileged  from  judicial  Inquiry  because  they 
fall  within  the  category  or  actions  necessary 
to  foster  the  alms  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  are  customarily  done  by  congress- 
men In  relation  to  the  business  before  the  leg- 
islature. The  protection  given  to  acts  such  as 
these  does  not  derive  as  an  emolument  of  of- 
fice but  Is  essential  to  preserve  the  Inde- 
pendence, Integrity  and  freedom  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  and,  hence,  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

The  executive  branch  In  this  case  claims 
the  right  to  Intrude  deeply  Into  the  legislative 
process  by  Investigating,  through  the  com- 
pulsory process  and  contempt  powers  of  the 
grand  Jury  and  of  the  courts,  the  privileged 
legislative  activities  of  Senator  Gravel.  It 
claims  the  right  to  subpoena  everyone  with 
whom  the  Senator  dealt  In  the  performance 
of  his  constitutional  obligations  and  to  Inter- 
rogate them  about  how  and  why  the  Senator 
prepared  for  and  conducted  the  subcom- 
mittee hearing  and  how  and  why  he  arranged 
for  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  the 
record  of  that  hearing  to  his  colleagues  and 
to  the  electorate.  The  executive  branch  thus 
asks  this  Court  to  hold  that  It  may.  In  con- 
junction with  the  grand  jury.  Intensively 
breach  the  sanctity  of  the  legislative  process. 
And,  although  given  ample  opportunity  to  do 
so  In  the  lower  courts,  the  Government  has 
not  even  offered  a  reason,  beyond  the  broadest 
of  generalities,  why  this  Intrusion  Into  the 
privileged  activities  of  a  coordinate  branch 
would  be  even  helpful,  let  alone  necessary, 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws. 

In  evaluating  whether  this  proposed  in- 
vestigation Is  barred  by  the  protections  of 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  consideration 
mvist,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  role  which 
the  Clause  plays  In  our  system  of  separation 
of  powers  and  to  Its  basic  purpose  of  giving 
"practical  security"  to  the  legislature.  United 
State  V.  Johnson,  supra.  Likewise,  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  legitimate  social 
interest  In  the  enforcement  of  criminal  and 
civil  laws,  save  in  those  situations  where  con- 
stitutional mandate  and  overwhelming  social 
policy  dictate  otherwise.  Ibid. 

A.  An  Investigation  by  the  executive 
branch.  In  Conjunction  with  the  grand  Jxiry, 
Into  the  legislative  acts  of  a  Senator  vio- 
lates the  Doctrine  of  Separation  of  Powers. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  supra,  at  pp.  5-10, 
the  Justice  Department  In  this  case  started 
out  Its  Intended  Investigation  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  record  by  focusing 
upon  Senator  Gravel  personally.  The  lack 
of  success  of  this  focus  In  the  courts  below 
has  forced  the  Justice  Department  to  aban- 
don any  attempt  to  subpoena  Senator  Gravel 
In  order  to  Inquire  Into  the  details  of  his 
privileged  conduct.'** 

However,  the  Justice  Deptuitment  persists 
In  continuing  Its  Investigation  of  the  Sena- 
tor's conduct  In  holding  the  hearing  and 
publishing  the  record  by  seeking  to  Interro- 
gate parties  whose  aid  was  a  sine  qua  non 
to  the  Senator's  accomplishment  of  his  leg- 
islative taak.  namely  the  Senator's  aide  and 
those  who  assisted  him  In  publishing  the 
record. 

The  argument  made  by  the  Senator  herein 
Is  not  that  the  introduction  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  Into  the  subcommittee's  official  rec- 
ord "bathes"  all  actors  In  the  transaction 
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with  senatorial  Immunity  in  order  to  protect 
them  or  anyone.  Rather,  the  Senator  argues 
that  on  the  facts  of  this  case,  in  order  for 
the  Senator  to  be  protected  against  unseemly 
and  unconstitutional  executive  and  Judicial 
"question  I  ing  I  In  any  other  Place"  concern- 
ing his  legislative  acts,  he  must  be  able  to  as- 
sert his  privilege  against  having  those  who 
assisted  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
legislative  obligations  questioned  about  those 
very  subjects  on  which  the  Government  has 
now  abandoned  any  efforts  to  question  the 
Senator  personally.'**  It  Is  the  Senator's  own 
privilege,  and  more  Importantly  the  rights  of 
the  sovereign  people,  that  he  seeks  to  vindi- 
cate, not  any  right  or  privilege  that  Inheres 
Independently  In  such  aides  and  other  par- 
ties. 

It  must  be  understood  at  the  outset  that 
the  Senator's  argument  here  Is  very  limited. 
He  does  not  argue  that  either  he  or  his  aides 
or  other  parties  are  bathed  with  any  im- 
munity from  questioning  where  what  they 
did,  saw  or  heard  was  not  a  necessary  and 
proper  adjunct  to  a  legislative  act.  Nor  does 
the  Senator  here  venture  a  view  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  any  party  with  whom  he 
did  or  did  not  deal  is  bathed  with  any  kind 
of  Immunity  from  prosecution  or  account- 
ability."* 

In  fact,  we  will  assume  that  If  the  Senator 
personally  had  "stolen"  the  Pentagon  Papers, 
and  If  such  an  act  were  a  crime,  then  he 
could  be  prosecuted  for  that  criminal  act. 
Certainly,  then,  aides  and  other  assistants 
could  likewise  be  prosecuted. 

But  there  has  been  no  suggestion  In  this 
case  that  the  Senator  or  anyone  working 
under  his  direction  "stole"  the  Pentagon 
Papers.  The  investigation  for  which  Dr.  Rod- 
berg,  Howard  Webber,  and  Beacon  Press 
officials  and  others  have  been  subpoenaed 
forcuses  directly  and  entirely  on  the  prep- 
aration for  the  subcommittee  meeting  and 
the  subsequent  publication  of  the  record 
thereof,  and  the  finder  of  fact  so  stated 
(S.G.P.  39.)  To  put  the  matter  more  precisely 
In  the  language  of  prior  opinions  of  this 
Court,  the  Justice  Department  focuses  Its 
Inquiry  on  acts  "generally  done"  In  a  session 
of  the  legislature  by  a  member  In  relation 
to  the  business  before  It. 

1.  The  Inquiry  Proposed  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  Justice  Department  now  acknowledges 
that  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  bars  di- 
rect questioning  of  a  member  of  Congress 
about  his  legislative  acts.  (S.G.P.  10.)  Yet  It 
seems  evident  that  exactly  the  same  constitu- 
tional evil  may  result  from  a  grand  Jiury  In- 
quiry Into  the  congressman's  legislative  acts 
through  the  interrogation  of  everyone  with 
whom  he  dealt.  In  the  course  of  his  legisla- 
tive activities,  a  congressman  must  of  ne- 
cessity deal  with  many  people,  and  the  Inter- 
rogation of  them  before  the  grand  jury  will 
accomplish  by  Indirection  precisely  what  the 
Justice  Department  concedes  cannot  be  dciie 
directly — ^the  intensive  breach  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  legislative  process.  The  Executive, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  grand  Jury,  may, 
under  the  claim  now  advtuiced  by  the  Solic- 
itor General,  Investigate  how  a  congressman 
wrote  a  speech,  what  materials  were  In  his 
possession,  what  conversations  he  had  prior 
to  speaking  out  or  voting  on  controversial  Is- 
sues, how  he  prepared  for  and  held  a  hearing, 
how  he  made  his  speeches,  reports  and  hear- 
ings available  to  the  electorate,  and  why  he 
engaged  In  any  of  these  legislative  activities. 
This  case  represents  Ji;ist  such  a  situation.  It 
Is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  Senator  adequately 
preparing  for  and  holding  a  committee 
hearing  without  the  assistance  of  aides,  or  of 
performing  the  Informing  function  ade- 
quately without  the  assistance  of  printers. 
The  Interrogation  of  Dr.  Rodberg  before  the 
grand  Jury  about  the  hearing,  and  of  Webber 
and  the  Beacon  officials  about  the  publica- 
tion of  the  record,  would  disclose  precisely 
the  same  amount  of  Information  about  the 
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Senator's  privileged  activities  as  If  he  him- 
self were  called. 

This  kind  of  unrestrained  intrusion  "*■• 
Into  privileged  legislative  activity  is  a  clear 
and  blatant  violation  of  separation  of  powers. 
The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  was  designed 
to  serve  the  function  of  "reinforcing  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  so  deliberately  established 
by  the  Pounders."  United  States  v.  Johnson, 
supra,  at  178;  Federalist  No.  48  (Madison). 
See  also  Works  of  James  Wilson  299  et  seq. 
(McCloskey  ed.  1967).  Indirect  and  subtle 
breaches  of  separation  of  powers  are  Just  as 
prohibited  as  direct  and  massive  violations, 
for.  as  the  framers  well  understood,  "power 
is  of  an  encroaching  nature,  and  ...  it  ought 
to  be  effectively  restrained  from  passing  the 
limits  assigned  to  it."  Federalist  No.  48 
(Madison).'"  Stripped  of  Its  verbiage,  the 
issue  here  Is  a  simple  one :  May  the  executive 
branch  and  the  grand  jury  Investigate  the 
privileged  legislative  activities  of  a  member 
of  Congress?  Unless  the  stone  wall  concep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  p>owers 
is  reduced  to  a  pleasant-sounding,  but  mean- 
ingless, metaphor,  the  answer  must  be  em- 
phatically "No." 

2.  The  Inquiry  Permitted  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

The  same  basic  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  forecloses  the  very  substantial  In- 
quiry permitted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  would  allow  the  interrogation  of  all 
those  except  his  personal  aides  who  assisted 
the  Senator  in  the  performance  of  his  legis- 
lative activities,  so  long  as  the  "object  is 
[not]  to  attack  the  legislator's  motives  in 
speaking."  (P.W.C.  12a.)  In  so  holding,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  misappreheneded  the  hold- 
ing of  United  States  v.  Johnson,  supra,  at 
173-176,  where  this  Court  barred  Inquiry  of 
anyone  not  only  into  motives  but  also  into 
how  the  speech  was  prepared  and  into  its 
precise  ingredients.  More  fundamentally,  the 
rationale  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  affords 
little,  if  any,  protection  to  a  member  of  Con- 
gress against  intrusions  by  the  executive  and 
grand  Jury  into  privileged  activity.  Given  the 
complexities  of  modern-day  government. 
Congressmen  must  and  customarily  do  re- 
quire the  assistance,  cooperation  and  advice 
of  persons  outside  their  immediate  staff  in 
fulfllllng  the  duties  of  their  office.  This  in- 
escapable fact  of  modern-day  legislative  life 
renders  illusory  the  protection  against  un- 
constitutional Inquiry  announced  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Any  protection  which  the 
Senator  has  from  direct  Inquiry  may  be  cir- 
cumvented through  the  investigation  of  his 
privileged  activity  by  the  interrogation  of 
private  persons  with  whom  he  dealt  about 
how  he  prepared  and  delivered  speeches, 
votes,  committee  hearings  and  so  forth. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  apparently  believed 
that  an  otherwise  impermissible  intrusion 
into  the  legislative  process  was  legitimate  if 
the  Interrogators  disclaimed  any  intention 
to  attack  the  Senator's  motives.  That  this 
limitation  does  not  ameliorate  the  patent  vio- 
lation of  separation  of  powers  Is  clear,  for 
four  reasons.  First,  and  most  basically,  the 
unconstitutionality  of  a  breach  of  separation 
of  powers  does  not  depend  on  whether  it  was 
done  out  of  good  or  bad  intentions.  Certainly 
no  court  would  uphold  a  clear  infringement 
of  First  Amendment  rights  because  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  acted  in  good  faith,  the  same 
is  true  with  respect  to  the  absolute  guarantee 
of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause.'"  Second,  If 
the  executive  branch  and  the  grand  Jury  niay 
uncover  every  detail  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  a  senator,  for  example,  decided  to 
give  a  controversial  speech,  his  motives  for 
doing  so  are  readl'y  inferable.  Third,  this 
standard  is  unenforceable:  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals rejected  as  "extraordinary"  the  Sena- 
tors  motion  that  the  Justice  Department 
specify  the  purpose  and  nature  of  its  pro- 
posed  inquiries    (P.W.C.    13a).   And   fourth. 
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the  reason  that  courts  do  not  delve  Into  the 
motives  of  legislators  is  that  to  do  so  would 
be  "indecent.  In  the  extreme."  Fletcher  v. 
Peck,  6  Cranch,  87,  3  L.  Ed.  162,  176  (1810) 
(Marshall,  C.  J.)  It  is  equally  unseemly  to 
pry  into  privileged  acts.  The  District  Court 
was  therefore  correct  in  holding  that  no  wit- 
ness before  the  grand  Jury  could  be  ques- 
tioned about  Senator  Gravel's  privileged  acts 
and  his  motives  for  performing  them.'^ 

B.  The  Investigation  of  a  Senator's  priv- 
ileged acts  through  the  Interrogation  of 
those  who  assisted  him  has  the  same  poten- 
tial for  Intimidation,  harassment  and  distrac- 
tion as  If  the  Senator  were  questioned  di- 
rectly. 

The  proposed  inquiry  by  the  Kxecutlve  and 
grand  Jury  Into  the  Senator's  privileged  leg- 
islative acts,  even  under  the  limitations 
placed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  is  directly 
violative  of  separation  of  powers;  and  the 
Executive  has  asked  the  assistance  of  the  fed- 
eral courts,  by  way  of  their  compulsory  proc- 
ess, in  a  manner  which  would  Indeed  make 
the  courts  a  party  to  an  unconstitutional  end. 
This  provides  ample  reason  for  this  Court  to 
hold  the  inquiry  barred  by  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause. 

In  addition,  the  Executive's  proposed  in- 
quiry runs  afoul  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Cli-use  In  another,  albeit  related,  way.  An 
Important  purpose  of  the  Clause  is  to  guaran- 
tee "practical  security"  to  congressmen  and 
to  prevent  "Intimidation  by  the  executive." 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  supra,  at  179,  181. 
In  considering  this  question,  then,  the  courts 
must  "look  particularly  to  the  prophylactic 
purposes  of  the  clause."  Id.,  at  182.  The  Solic- 
itor General  has  now  conceded  (what  would 
appear  In  any  case  to  be  self-evident)  that 
direct  Interrogation  of  a  congressman  about 
his  legislative  activities  before  the  grand  Jury 
carries  with  It  an  obvious  potential  for  in- 
timidation and  harassment.  (S.O.P.  9-10.) '=» 
Yet  it  is  a  mystery  why  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral does  not  recognize  exactly  the  same 
potential  in  the  interrogation  of  persons  who 
assisted  the  congressman  in  executing  his 
constitutional  functions. 

In  Its  petition  for  certiorari,  the  Justice 
Department  pointed  out  the  one  and  only 
difference  between  the  Investigation  of  a 
congressman's  privileged  conduct  through 
personal  questioning  and  the  same  investi- 
gation accomplished  by  the  Interrogation  of 
those  who  assisted  him  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties;  namely,  that  in  the  latter  case 
his  own  time  is  not  being  expended  In  the 
grand  Jury  room  (S.G.P.  11) .  While  the  avoid- 
ance of  this  result  Is  of  course  one  purpose 
of  the  Clause,  see  Powell  v.  McCormack, 
supra,  at  505,  the  major  thrust  of  the  priv- 
ilege is  to  foreclose  intimidation  and  har- 
assment. Jefferson's  and  Madison's  powerful 
protest  against  the  Intrusion  and  intimida- 
tion by  the  grand  Jury  in  Cabell's  case  was 
wholly  Independent  of  whether  Cabell  him- 
self was  interrogated  personally,  which  ap- 
parently he  was  not.  See  pp.  53-58,  supra.  It 
a  senator  knows  that  the  executive  branch, 
and  federal  grand  Juries,  may  investigate 
every  detail  of  his  legislative  activities  as  a 
result  of  his  giving  a  controversial  (or  dis- 
pleasing) speech  or  holding  a  committee 
hearing,  or  in  casting  his  vote  in  a  manner 
questioned  by  the  Executive,  he  will  cer- 
tainly think  twice  before  discharging  his 
duties  uninhlbitedly.  The  result  of  permit- 
ting the  interrogation  of  those  who  assisted 
him  in  his  decision-making  process  would  be 
to  intimidate  the  legislator  from  seeking  ad- 
vice and  assistance  on  controversial  matters, 
which  are  those  in  which  he  needs  it  the 
most.  It  will  also  deter  those  who  would 
render  such  assistance  and  then  face  the 
choice  of  breaching  every  confidence  before 
the  grand  Jury  or  going  to  Jail  for  contempt. 
Finally,  In  terms  of  "distraction,"  we  did  not 
understand  this  Court  In  Powell  to  suggest 
that  this  term  has  only  a  temporal  content. 
Manifestly,  a  congressman  will  not  be  ob- 
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llvlous  to  the  fact  that  an  Intensive  grand 
Jury  Investigation  Into  his  privileged  activi- 
ties Is  occurring,  with  an  uncertain  scope 
and  outcome,  and  this  Is  bound  to  distract 
him  from  the  maximum  performance  of  his 
duties.  And  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been 
called  may  cut  the  other  way.  The  congress- 
man has  on  right  to  be  In  the  grand  jury 
room  during  the  secret,  inquisitional  inter- 
rogation of  those  who  assisted  him,  he  can- 
not object  to  the  most  outrageous  of  In- 
quiries, and  he  cannot  even  be  sure  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  Executive  and  grand 
Jury  hav  intruded  into  his  privileged  con- 
duct. It  thus  may  be  even  more  Intimidating 
of  a  congressman  for  the  Executive  to  in- 
trude into  his  legislative  activities  in  cir- 
cumstances where  the  Interrogation  is  in  a 
secretive  chamber  and  Is  of  those  over  whom 
he  has  no  certain  control.'-'" 

C.  Prior  American  and  English  cases  have 
prohibited  the  testimony  of  nonmembers 
about  the  legislative  acts  of  members. 

On  several  prior  occasions,  courts  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
held  that  a  legislator  may  invoke  the  privi- 
lege to  bar  the  interrogation  of  persons  who 
assisted  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
While  these  cases  are,  in  varying  degrees, 
distinguishable  from  the  present  situation, 
each  deals  with  the  Intercession  of  the  speech 
and  debate  privilege  to  prevent  the  question- 
ing of  nonmembers  with  respect  to  the  leg- 
islative acts  of  members. 

In  perhaps  the  situation  closest  to  the  in- 
stant case  to  have  reached  this  Court  held 
that  it  was  error  for  the  Judiciary  to  allow 
any  persons,  including  aides  and  complete 
outsiders,  to  be  questioned  with  respect  to 
a  member's  legislative  acts.  In  United  States 
V.  Johnson,  supra,  four  defendants  were 
convicted  tmder  an  Indictment  charging  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  and  substantive  acts  un- 
der a  conflicts  of  interest  statute.  The  con- 
spiracy counts  alleged,  essentially,  that  the 
defendants  had  conspired  to  defraud  the 
United  States  of  its  right  to  have  the  official 
business  of  the  Department  of  Justice  con- 
ducted honestly  and  free  of  undue  pressure 
and  Influence.  As  this  Court  described  the 
"broad  outline"  of  the  conspiracy,  two  con- 
gressmen (including  Johnson)  agreed  with 
two  officers  of  a  Maryland  savings  and  loan 
institution,  that  the  congressmen  would  ex- 
ert influence  on  the  Justice  Department  to 
obtain  dismissal  of  a  pending  indictment 
against  a  loan  company  and  its  ofiQcers.  As 
part  of  the  conspiracy,  Congressman  John- 
son was  to  give  and  did  in  fact  give  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  favorable  to  inde- 
pendent savings  and  loan  associations.  The 
two  congressmen  approached  officials  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  tried  to  influence 
them  to  drop  the  Indictment.  Congressman 
Johnson  received  fees  allegedly  disguised  as 
"campaign  contributions"  for  these  services. 
This  Court  did  not  discuss  the  case  in 
terms  of  In  what  respects  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  protected  Johnson  in  accepting 
a  bribe  "'  or  in  applying  unlawful  pressure  on 
the  Justice  Department.  On  the  contrary, 
this  Court  specifically  noted  that: 

"No  argument  is  made,  nor  do  we  think 
that  it  could  be  successfully  contended,  that 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  reaches  con- 
duct, such  as  was  involved  In  the  attempt 
to  influence,  the  Department  of  Justice,  that 
Is  in  no  wise  related  to  the  due  functioning 
of  the  legislative  process."  Id.,  at  172. 

In  other  words,  this  Court  considered  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  applicable  only  to 
legislative  activities;  and  "Influence 
peddling,"  particularly  where  it  Involved  an 
intrusion  by  the  legislator  Into  prosecutorial 
activities  specifically  delegated  by  the  Con- 
sltution  to  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches,  could  not  be  considered  within  the 
sphere  of  legislative  duty."" 

But  other  of  Johnson's  activities.  Illegal 
and  badly  motivated  though  they  may  have 
been,  were  ruled  by  this  Court  to  be  within 
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the  clear  ambit  of  and  related  to  "the  due 
functioning  of  the  legislative  process,'' 
namely,  "the  manner  of  preparation  and  the 
precise  Ingredients  of  the  speech  [and]  the 
motives  fca-  giving  It."  Id.,  at  176-176.  In 
order  to  protect  the  Congressman's  privilege 
under  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  this 
Court  held  that  it  was  error  for  the  trial  court 
to  allow  questioning  of  the  Congressman,  his 
administrative  assistant,  and  outsiders  rep- 
resenting the  loan  company,  with  respect 
to  their  knowledge  of  or  participation  In  the 
preparation  of  the  speech  and  Its  delivery. 
Id.,  at  173-176.  Th\is,  while  the  Court  did 
not  have  to  reach  the  question  whether  such 
aides  and  outside  assistants  and  parties  could 
be  prosecuted  and  held  criminally  account- 
able for  their  participation  in  the  Congress- 
man's perhaps  unlawful  but  nevertheless 
privileged  acts  involving  the  speech,'*'  it  pro- 
hibited any  questioning  of  anyone  where 
that  questioning  Involved  protected  legisla- 
tive activities.  Since  the  attempts  to  pres- 
sure and  influence  the  Department  of  Justice 
were  found  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  leg- 
islative activities,  the  Government  was  not 
prohibited  from  questioning  either  the  Con- 
gressman or  his  aides  or  other  parties  about 
that  conduct. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  Court  in 
Johnson  was  dealing  with  the  trial  of  a 
criminal  indictment.  Yet  the  Court  did  not 
analjrze  the  applicability  of  the  Clause  pri- 
marily In  terms  of  any  immunity  from  crim- 
inal prosecution  afforded  to  either  the 
member  or  his  nonmember  associates.*** 
Instead,  this  Court  chose  to  isolate  the  leg- 
islative acts  from  the  nonleglslative  acts 
and  prohibit  questioning  of  anyone  regard- 
ing legislative  acts."^ 

English  law  is  in  accord.  In  Ex  parte  Wa- 
son,  L.R.  4  Q.B.  573  (1868),  a  complainant 
charged  that  a  nonmember  conspired  with 
two  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  de- 
ceive the  House  by  making  speeches  in  the 
House  which  they  knew  to  be  false  and  libel- 
lous of  the  complainant.'"  Although  this 
conspiracy  was  a  crime  under  English  law. 
id.,  at  574-575,  the  Court  held  unanimously 
that  no  information  could  Issue  against  any 
of  the  defendants.  The  gravamen  of  the 
charge  was  that  the  members  Improperly 
prepared  and  delivered  speeches,  which  is 
privileged  conduct.  This  conduct  v;as  im- 
mune from  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  for, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Lush  said : 

".  .  .  |W|e  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  be 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  motives  or 
intentions  of  members  of  either  House  can- 
not be  inquired  into  by  criminal  proceedings 
with  respect  to  anything  they  may  do  or 
say  in  the  House."  Id.,  at  579. 

And  Chief  Jiistice  Ccckburn  said: 

"It  is  clear  that  statements  made  by  mem- 
bers of  either  House  of  Parliament  in  their 
places  in  the  House,  though  they  might  be 
untrue  to  their  knowledge,  could  not  be 
made  the  foundation  of  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, however  Injurious  they  might  be 
to  the  interest  of  a  third  person.  And  a  con- 
spiracy to  make  such  statements  would  not 
make  the  persons  guilty  of  It  amenable  to 
the  criminal  law."  Id.,  at  576. 

The  court  thus  did  not  allow  the  case  to 
proceed  against  the  members  or  outsider,  for 
either  charge  would  have  required  the  intro- 
duction of  testimony  concerning  the  legis- 
lative acts  of  the  members  themselves. 

This  doctrine  was  also  followed  in  Rex  v. 
Rule,  2  K.B.  372  (1937),  in  which  a  legis- 
lator's constituent  was  convicted  for  pub- 
lishing defamatory  libels.  He  had  written  to 
his  member  of  Parliament  indicating  that 
he  had  documents  proving  that  a  detective 
and  a  Justice  of  the  peace  were  guilty  of 
criminal  conduct.  The  member  wrote  the 
constituent,  requesting  that  the  constituent 
mall  to  him  the  documents.  "These  can  be 
forwarded  to  me  with  utmost  confidence " 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Id.,  at  377.  The  court  attached  particular 
signiflcance  to  the  fact  that  the  member 
requested  the  information  of  his  constituent 
in  confidential  fashion.  Id.,  at  376.  There- 
after, the  constituent  sent  the  materials  to 
the  member,  for  which  the  former  was  prose- 
cuted. Lord  Hewart,  C.J.,  writing  for  the 
court  said; 

"It  Is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  case 
to  say  that  in  our  Judgment  a  Member  of 
Parliament  to  whom  a  written  conununica- 
tlon  is  addressed  by  one  of  his  constituents 
asking  for  his  assistance  in  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  the  appropriate  Minister  a  com- 
plaint of  Improper  conduct  on  the  part  of 
some  public  official  acting  in  that  constituen- 
cy in  relation  to  his  office,  has  sufficient  in- 
terest in  the  subject-matter  of  the  complaint 
to  render  the  occasion  of  such  publication 
a  privileged  occasion.  When  once  It  is  seen 
that  a  decision  favourable  to  the  appellant 
requires  no  more  than  this  limited  assertion 
of  the  Interest  of  a  Member  of  Parliament 
In  the  welfare  of  his  constituents.  It  appears 
to  us  Impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  conviction  catmot  be  supported."  Id. 
at  380. 

The  court  thus  recognized  that  the  im- 
perative of  free  communication  between  a 
legislator  and  his  constituents  necessarily 
implies  that  the  legislator  can  Invoke  his 
privilege  to  bar  questioning  of  the  con- 
stituent with  respect  to  the  privileged  rela- 
tionship. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  in  any 
analysis  involving  the  testimonial  prlvUege 
of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  that  the 
prohibition  against  Inquiry  extends  only  as 
of  an  organization's  documents  and  records 
far  as  is  required  in  order  to  protect  the  con- 
gressman's legislative  activities  from  being 
"questioned  In  any  other  place."  Congress- 
men themselves  are  not  immune  from  ques- 
tioning, nor  from  prosecution  for  that  mat- 
ter, with  respect  to  non-legislative  activities. 
Certainly,  aides  and  others  who  assisted  a 
congressman  in  nonlegislative  acts  could 
also  be  questioned  and  held  accountable. 
And  this  Court  has  made  clear  that  at  least 
In  one  situation  the  privilege  is  not  coter- 
minous between  a  congressman  and  a  party 
who  assist  him;  when  that  party  enforces 
an  unconstitutional  order,  he  may  be  sub- 
ject to  restraints  by  the  covu-ts,  which  have 
the  obligation  to  protect  individuta  rights. 
Powell  V.  McCormack,  supra,  Kilboum  v. 
Thompson,  supra. 

In  keeping  with  this  rather  simple  set  of 
standards,  this  Court  has  dealt  with  several 
situations  arising  under  the  Clause  after  the 
Johnson  case.  In  Dombrowski  v.  Eastland, 
387  U.8.  82  (1967),  the  Court  was  faced  with 
a  civil  action  arising  out  of  the  subpoenaing 
In  the  name  of  a  Senate  subcommittee.  The 
petitioners  charged  the  respondents  with  an 
unconstitutional  conspiracy  yr\X,)a,  state  of- 
ficials. The  chairman  and  legal  counsel  of 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  raised  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  In  defense. 

This  Court  upheld  the  dismissal  of  the  ac- 
tion as  against  the  Senator.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  the  Senator  himself  was  a 
party  to  the  conspiracy.  With  respect  to  the 
subpoena,  the  Court  pointed  out  that  the 
Senator  was  engaged  "in  the  sphere  of  legiti- 
mate legislative  activity"  and  he  should 
neither  be  held  liable  nor  even  be  made  to 
spend  time  and  energy  defending  the  action. 
Dombrowski  v.  Eastland,  supra,  at  84-85.  The 
Court  noted  that  the  Senator's  immunity 
from  liability  for  legislative  acts  was  abso- 
lute. Ibid. 

With  respect  to  respondent  Sourwlne,  the 
subcommittee's  counsel,  the  Court  stated 
that  the  immunity  is  "less  absolute,  although 
applicable,  when  applied  to  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  a  legislative  body,  rather  than  to 
legislators  themselves."  Id.,  at  86  (Emphasis 
added.)  However,  there  was  some  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  Sourwlne  conspired  with 
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Louisiana  authorities  to  violate  the  plain- 
tiffs'  constitutional  rights — a  nonleglslative 
act.  The  Court  was  obviously  satisfied  that  If 
Indeed  Sourwlne  committed  any  nonleglsla- 
tive and  Illegal  acts,  he  was  not  doing  it  In 
conjunction  with  the  Senator  or  iinder  his 
direction.  This  Court  specifically  ruled  that 
"[tlhe  record  does  not  contain  evidence  of 
(Senator  Eastland's]  involvement  in  any  ac- 
tivity that  could  result  in  liability,"  and  It 
further  found  that  the  Senator  was  engaged 
"in  the  sphere  of  legitimate  legislative  ac- 
tivity." Id.,  at  84-85.  If  Indeed  Sourwlne  com- 
mitted the  acts  complained  of,  this  Court 
must  have  been  convinced  that  he  was  on  a 
frolic  of  his  own,  in  concert  with  Illegally- 
acting  state  authorities.  It  was  on  this  basis 
that  the  Court  reversed  a  summary  Judg- 
ment granted  to  Sourvrine  below,  and  sent 
the  case  back  for  a  hearing  on  his  liability 
and,  if  necessary,  damages.  The  rationale  for 
this  decision  Is  quite  simply  that  It  was  not 
necessary  to  hold  Sourwlne  Immune  from 
either  questioning  or  liability  In  order  to 
protect  the  sanctity  of  the  Senator's  legis- 
lative activities. 

That  this  is  the  extent  of  the  Clause's 
"less  than  absolute"  applicability  to  non- 
members  of  the  legislative  branch  is  con- 
firmed by  Powell  v.  McCormack,  supra.  Al- 
though the  action  was  dismissed  against  the 
named  congressmen  defendants,  this  Court 
held  that  it  had  jurisdiction  over  the  minis- 
terial employees,  such  as  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  who  had  enforced  an  unconstitutional 
resolution.  In  so  doing,  they  were  acting  as 
any  law  enforcement  official  who  carries  out 
an  unconstitutional  act  and  infringes  an 
individual's  secured  rights;  and  this  Court 
had  not  only  the  power,  but  indeed  the  duty, 
under  the  doctrine  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  I 
Cranch,  137,  2  L.  Ed.  60  (1803),  to  examine 
the  legality  of  the  congressional  act  and  vin- 
dicate the  constitutional  rights  of  Powell 
and  his  constituents.  This  intervention  by 
the  Court  was  not  a  breach  of  separation  of 
powers;  it  was  a  classic  example  of  preserv- 
ing that  doctrine.  At  issue  only  was  the 
Court's  duty  to  set  aside  an  unconstitutional 
act;  the  Court  certainly  did  not  suggest  that 
the  sergeant-at-arms  or  others  could  be  ques- 
tioned about  how  aTid  why  the  congressmen 
decided  to  speak  and  vote  the  way  they  did. 

The  result  in  Powell  was  dictated  by  the 
earlier  decision  of  Kilbourn  v.  Thonipson, 
supra,  where  the  plaintiff  challenged  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  House  resolution  ordering 
his  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  having  re- 
fused to  respond  to  a  subpoena  issued  by  a 
House  investigating  committee.  The  Court 
held  the  members  completely  immune  from 
Judicial  Inquiry,  but  upheld  jurisdiction  over 
Thompson,  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
House,  for  false  imprisonment,  since  the 
House  had  no  power  to  punish  for  contempt 
in  the  circumstances,  and  the  resolution 
leading  to  the  arrest  was  constitutionally 
void.  This  Court  in  Powell  summed  up  in 
one  sentence  the  essential  doctrine  set  forth 
consistently  in  all  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
cases  until  that  time  involving  nonmembers: 

"The  Court  first  articulated  in  Kilboum 
and  followed  in  Dombrowski  v.  Ea.itland  the 
doctrine  that,  although  an  action  against  a 
Congressman  may  be  barred  by  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause,  legislative  employes  who 
participated  In  the  unconstitutional  activity 
are  responsible  for  their  acts."  395  U.S.  at 
504.  (Emphasis  added,  footnote  omitted.) 

The  cases  thus  uniformly  make  clear  the 
proposition  that  unless  the  nonmember  acts 
unconstitutionally,  he  cannot  be  "questioned 
in  any  other  Place"  while  he  is  engaged  in  the 
member's  legislative  activities.  And  when 
unconstitutional  infringement  of  another's 
protected  rights  forces  the  court  to  act  under 
the  Marbury  doctrine,  the  courts  will  act  as 
gingerly  as  possible,  dealing  with  the  minis- 
terial employees  and  not  delving  Into  the 
member's  legislative  activities  or  into  any 
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confidential  relationships  between  member 
and  nonmember. 

D.  Tbe  Inhibiting  effects  of  a  grand  Jury 
Investigation  Into  legislative  activity  are 
heightened  when  persons  are  interrogated 
who  rendered  necessary  eisslstance  to  the 
Senator  In  meeting  his  obligations. 

We  have  shown  In  the  preceding  pages 
that  both  policy  and  the  case  law  establish 
that  any  Inquiry  by  the  Executive,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  grand  Jury,  Into  the  privi- 
leged activities  of  a  congressman  is  barred 
by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  because, 
first.  It  would  amount  to  a  clear  violation  of 
separation  of  powers,  and  second,  because  It 
carries  such  a  high  potential  for  Intimida- 
tion, harassment  and  distraction  of  the  con- 
gressman as  to  bring  into  play  the  prophy- 
lactic purposes  of  the  Clause. 

These  principles  twe  not  dependent  upon 
the  Identity  or  status  of  the  person  from 
whom  privileged  Information  is  compelled,  for 
essential  constitutional  evil  Is  the  breach  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  legislative  process.  In  this 
case,  however,  an  additional  and  significant 
element  is  added  by  the  fact  that  the  Execu- 
tive seeks  to  accomplish  its  Investigation  of 
Senator  Gravel's  privileged  conduct  by  In- 
terrogating his  personal  aide  and  printers 
whose  assistance  was  Indispensable  in  the 
execution  of  his  legislative  obligations. 

There  is  now,  and  has  been  throughout 
Anglo-American  legal  history,  good  reason 
why  courts  have  held  that  the  legislative 
privilege  may  not  be  defeated  by  questioning 
or  intimidating  those  who  work  closely  with 
legislators,  and  particularly  those  who  stand 
in  a  confidential  relationship  to  the  legisla- 
tor. Some  of  these  reasons  are  evident  from 
the  history;  others  are  evident  from  the  na- 
ture of  legislative  work,  particularly  in  our 
modern,  complex  society  and  government 

1.  Aides. 

It  Is  particularly  unseemly  in  this  case  to 
have  the  executive  branch  seeking  to  thwart 
a  legislator's  prlvUege  by  questioning  per- 
sonal aides  and  assistants,  since  the  Execu- 
tive has  long  and  consistently  championed 
a  testimonial  prlvUege  for  executive  aides — 
even  though  the  Executive's  privilege  is  not 
explicit  in  Article  II.  See  Barr  v.  Matteo,  360 
U.S.  564  (1959).  The  President  has  time  and 
again  refused  to  allow  his  personal  aides  to 
testify  before  Congress  on  matters  concern- 
ing foreign  policy.  Very  recently  the  Presi- 
dent has  invoked  "executive  privilege"  in  re- 
fusing to  provide  the  House  Oovemment  In- 
formation Subcommittee  with  documents 
and  information  relating  to  United  States 
aid  programs  in  Cambodia.!"  And  numerous 
administrations,  since  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr,  have  Invoked  this  prlvUege  against 
Judicial  inquiry  In  both  criminal  and  clvU 
proceedings.'*"  On  other  occasions  as  well,  the 
Executive  has  stressed  the  need  for  a  con- 
fidential relationship  between  principals  and 
aides,  and  In  at  least  two  recent  cases  has 
argued  that  the  principal  and  the  aide 
should  be  treated  as  one,  the  aide  being  the 
"alter  ego"  of  the  prlncipal.»»  The  reasons 
given  by  the  Executive  for  asserting  that  his 
prlvUege  precludes  questioning  of  his  aides 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  congressional 
prlvUege.  As  was  stated  by  then-Assistant 
Attorney  General  (now  Mr.  Justice)  Rehn- 
qulst  In  hlB  written  statement  on  executive 
prlvUege  before  the  Poreigu  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee  of 
the  House:  "It  includes  the  confidentiality 
of  conversations  with  the  President,  of  the 
process  of  decision  making  at  a  high  govern- 
mental level  and  the  necessity  of  safeguard- 
ing frank  Internal  advice  within  executive 
branch.'"  AccordUig  to  this  official  statement 
by  the  office  of  legal  counsel  of  the  Justice 
Department,  the  President  not  only  can  re- 
fuse to  provide  Congress  with  specific  in- 
formation and  documents,  but  he  can  also 
refuse  to  aUow  "Intimate  advisors  to  appear 
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88  witnesses  before  Committees  of  Con- 
gress." "^  In  a  spirit  of  evenhandedness  that 
it  appears  to  have  forsaken  in  the  Instant 
case,  the  Department  of  Justice  went  on  to 
add  "that  the  integrity  of  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  which  Is  protected  by  executive 
prlvUege  In  tbe  £Ixecutive  Branch  Is  appar- 
ently of  equal  imptortance  to  the  Legislative 
and  Judicial  Branches  of  the  government."  '** 
And  one  former  member  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  late  Dean  Acheson,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  protection  of  aides  from 
testimonial  subpoenas  by  analogizing  them 
to  law  clerks  of  Judges.'" 

SlmUar  arguments  advanced  consistently 
by  the  Justice  Department  prior  to  this 
have  been  accepted  by  this  Court.  In  Barr  v. 
Matteo,  supra,  a  subordinate  official  In  the 
executive  department  was  sued  for  libel 
after  maliciously  issuing  a  press  release 
which  challenged  the  integrity  of  two  critics 
and  referred  their  names  to  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy.  Barr's  only  defense  was  that  this 
communication  fell  within  the  executive 
privilege.'"  This  Court  agreed.  After  noting 
that  the  Court  had  created  nUes  of  absolute 
privilege  to  immunize  judges  and  their  staffs 
and  executive  officers  of  cabinet  rank,  in  a 
manner  paralleling  the  constitutional  privi- 
lege of  members  of  Congress,  id.  569-570, 
and  observing  that  the  reason  for  each  prlv- 
Uege was  that  adverse  court  action  would 
otherwise  "inhibit  the  fearless,  vigorous,  and 
effective  administration  of  policies  of  gov- 
ernment" and  "dampen  the  ardor  of  all  but 
the  most  resolute,  or  the  most  irresponsible 
in  the  unfilnching  discharge  of  their  duties," 
id.,  at  571,  this  Court  held  that  these  con- 
siderations dictate  Its  application  to  subordi- 
nate officials. 

Reiterating  the  functional  approach  to 
prlvUeges  which  we  have  endeavored  to  out- 
line earlier  In  this  brief,  the  Court  stated : 

"The  privilege  is  not  a  badge  or  emolu- 
ment of  exalt«d  office,  but  an  expression  of 
a  policy  designed  to  aid  In  the  effective 
functioning  of  government.  The  complexities 
and  magnitude  of  governmental  activity 
have  become  so  great  that  there  must  of 
necessity  be  a  delegation  and  redelegatlon  of 
authority  as  to  many  functions,  and  we 
cannot  say  that  these  functions  become  less 
Important  simply  because  they  are  exercised 
by  officers  of  lower  rank  In  the  executive 
hierarchy."  Id.,  573-573.  (Footnote  omitted.) 

Even  closer  to  the  factual  setting  of  the 
Instant  case  is  the  companion  case  to  Barr, 
Hovoard  v.  Lyons.  360  U.S.  593  (1969).  That 
case  was  a  libel  suit  against  a  captain  in  the 
navy  for  preparing  a  memorandum  to  his 
immediate  superior  and  publishing  that 
memorandum  by  sending  copies  to  members 
of  Congress,  concerning  conditions  in  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  Following  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  Barr,  this  Court  held 
Captain  Howard  to  be  Immune  from  suit. 

The  Barr  and  Howard  decisions  therefore 
lend  additional  support  to  the  thesis  that 
official  privilege,  to  be  viable,  cannot  be  con- 
stricted In  an  arbitrary  manner  which  falls 
to  take  account  of  the  realities  of  govern- 
mental life  and  the  purposes  of  the  priv- 
ilege. It  thus  cannot  exclude  staff  and  other 
necessary  confidential  assistants.  It  seems 
indisputable  that  were  Dr.  Rodberg  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  a  Judge  or  executive  offi- 
cial, or  were  Beacon  Press  officials  aiding  the 
President  In  editing  and  preparing  for  pub- 
lication a  sensitive  document  of  Importance, 
they  would  be  immime  from  questioning 
about  official  duties.  Since  the  source  of  the 
prvUege  herein  asserted  is  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  "Itself  gives  an  absolute 
privilege  herein  asserted  is  a  provision  of  the 
gress  in  respect  to  any  speech,  debate,  vote, 
report,  or  action  done  in  session,"  Barr  v. 
Matteo,  supra,  at  569.  the  scope  of  the  con- 
gressional prlvUege  surely  must  be  given  at 
least  as  much  respect.'" 

2.  Printers.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  for  un- 
explained reasons,  drew  an  unbridgeable  dis- 
tinction  between   "aides"   and   "third   par- 
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ties"  and  proceeded  to  lump  printers  of  leg- 
islative proceedings  in  the  latter  category. 
Yet  such  printers  are  hardly  akin  to  persons 
who  merely  come  into  casual  contact  with  a 
legislator.  Unlike  other  private  parties,  print- 
ers play  a  unique  and  historic  role  in  en- 
abling a  congressman  to  perform  adequately 
an  Important  duty  of  his  office — Informing 
his  colleagues  and  the  electorate.  And  as  we 
have  shown  before,  the  framers  believed  that 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  would  provide 
the  people's  representatives  with  enough  of 
a  fence  around  their  activities  so  that  they 
could  freely  contribute  to  enlightening  the 
electorate.  In  discharging  this  obligation,  it 
should  go  without  saying  that  a  congressman 
cannot  be  confined  to  the  use  of  his  xerox 
machine. 

The  issue  of  the  degree  to  which  the  legis- 
lative prlvUege  guards  against  the  Inter- 
rogation and  intimidation  of  printers  who  as- 
sist legislators  in  executing  the  Informing 
fimctlon  is  hardly  a  novel  one.  Historically, 
much  litigation  in  England  arose  out  of  ef- 
forts to  restrain  printers  from  publishing 
Parliamentary  proceedings.  The  outcome  of 
this  litigation  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
prlvUege  to  printers.  The  English  courts  have 
held  that  printers  are  immune  not  only  from 
questioning,  but  even  from  accountabUity. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  supra,  for  many 
years  the  Crown  was  brazen  enough  to  wage 
virtual  war  with  Parliamentarians  who  dis- 
pleased the  sovereign  by  aiming  criticism 
at  the  royal  house  or  Its  pet  projects  and 
prerequisites.  But  the  Crown  did  not  always 
choose  to  attack  the  member  directly,  par- 
ticularly in  later  years  when  the  powers 
of  the  monarch  began  to  wane  and  those  of 
the  Parliament  were  on  the  rise.  Further- 
more, when  a  party  other  than  the  Crown 
chose  to  attack  Parliament  or  a  member 
thereof,  that  party  often  could  not  atack  di- 
rectly. 

One  of  the  more  common  avenues  of  at- 
tacking Parliament's  privilege  indirectly  was 
to  focus  on  those  who  published  and  dis- 
seminated the  words  spoken  In  the  House 
and  reports  delivered  in  or  to  the  House.  The 
English  courts  at  first  held  that  the  privi- 
lege had  no  application  in  these  circum- 
stances, but  these  decisions  were  subse- 
quenOy  ovemUed  by  statute  and  by  Judicial 
decision. 

In  the  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  9  Ad. 
&E.  2,  112Eng.  Rep.  1112  (1839),  the  English 
courts  refused  to  extend  the  Parliamentary 
prlvUege  to  a  printer  who  published  mate- 
rial at  the  specific  direction  of  the  House. 
Interestingly,  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
instant  case  placed  some  reliance  on  this 
decision  (P.W.C.  8a).  The  Stockdale  case, 
however,  whUe  it  might  have  found  favor 
with  the  Court  of  Appeals,  found  no  favor 
with  the  English  Parliament  which,  in  « 
monumental  debate,  excoriated  the  Stock- 
dale  court,  and  pronounced  the  opinion  to 
be  an  aberration  which  would  never  occur 
again. 

The  debates  precipitated  by  this  decision 
took  place  almost  Immediately  following  It. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  In  a  virtual 
frenzy  because  Stockdale  had  been  able  to 
recover  damages  against  Hansard,  who,  upon 
the  request  and  Instruction  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  had  published  and  dissemi- 
nated a  report,  presented  by  a  prison  inspec- 
tor to  a  House  committee,  which  was  highly 
critical  of  the  management  of  the  prison  at 
Newgate.  The  report  mentioned  Stockdale 
in  an  unfavorable  light,  and  he  sued  Hans- 
ard and  recovered  on  several  occasions.  Th« 
House  grew  fnistrated  at  the  multiple  suits, 
and  finaUy  ordered  Stockdale  Imprisoned 
whUe  it  debated  how  to  deal  with  the  sltua- 
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Lord  John  RusseU,  a  noted  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  presented  the  dUemma 
squarely  at  the  outset  and  posed  the  alterna- 
tives. The  House,  he  said,  could  retreat  and 
"might  have  abandoned  their  resolution  (to 
print  the  report] ,"  or 
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"they  might  have  determined  to  vindicate 
their  powers  upon  the  consideration  that  all 
necessary  functions  for  legislation  must  be 
allowed  to  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  con- 
ceiving the  publication  of  its  reports  to  be 
one  of  its  necessary  functions,  they  might 
have  proceeded  to  vindicate  their  privileges." 
52  ParUamentary  Debates  (Hansard)  at  253 
(1840). 

While  no  member  was  being  attacked  di- 
rectly by  Stockdale  or  by  the  King's  Bench, 
nevertheless,  said  Russell: 

"what  [the  Members  of  the  House]  had 
to  consider  was,  in  what  manner  their  privi- 
leges were  to  be  maintained;  what  they  had 
to  consider  vsras,  whether  by  any  posslblUty 
they  could  allow  the  goods  of  a  servant  of 
their  House  to  be  seized  becavise  he  had 
acted  in  execution  of  their  order,  and  had 
printed  their  report,  which  was  essential  for 
their  legislation;  whether  they  could  per- 
mit these  goods  to  be  taken  from  themselves 
through  their  servant  and  be  handed  over 
to  the  plaintiff.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
Id.,  at  255-256. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  this  waa  a  devia- 
tion from  the  prior  law : 

"When  the  House  considered,  however,  that 
for  many  years  the  question  had  not  been 
raised,  when  It  had  been  thought,  from  the 
uninterrupted  practice  of  ParUament  ever 
since  the  Revolution,  and  from  the  recorded 
Judgment  of  Lord  Kenyon  [In  the  case  of 
Rex  V.  Wright,  discussed  supra,  pp.  77-78], 
that  there  was  little  doubt  upon  the  subject, 
and  when  they  now  found  that  Judgment  of 
a  court  of  law  impeaching  that  practice,  they 
could  but  admit,  that  the  sheriffs  had  an 
embarrassing  duty  to  perform."  td.,  at  256. 
Lord  Russell  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Wright  case,  "another  printer,  and  not  .  .  . 
the  printer  of  the  House,"  had  printed  "vol- 
untarily .  .  .  the  proceedings  of  a  secret 
committee  of  the  House,"  and  Lord  Kenyon 
ruled  that  the  printer  could  not  be  charged 
In  a  criminal  Information  for  Ubel  since 
"(t)hls  report  was  first  made  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons."  Id.,  at  258. 
Russell  observed  that  until  Stockdale,  there 
was  "no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  was  the 
declared  law.  .  .  ."  Ibid. 

House  Member  Pltz  Kelly,  in  proposing  a 
weakening  amendment  to  Russell's  proposed 
legislation  to  remedy  the  erroneous  Stockdale 
decision,  protested  that  only  members  should 
be  able  to  claim  the  prlvUege  for  themselves, 
and  that  the  privilege  of  free  speech  should 
not  be  extended  so  that  "any  man,  with 
the  Speaker's  authority,  might  commit  any 
crime,  from  the  consequences  of  which  he 
should  be  relieved  when  challenged  In  a 
court  of  law."  "■'  Id.,  at  268.  Some  House 
members  were  in  favor  of  the  House  indem- 
nifying Hansard  for  the  Judgments  against 
him,  rather  than  asserting  the  privilege  to 
encompass  the  printer.'"  One  member  felt 
that  the  printer  should  have  stated  the 
faults  foimd  in  the  prison,  without  mention- 
ing Stockdale's  name.'** 

The  Attorney  General  rose  to  expound  on 
the  prior  law,  pointing  out  that  "[t]hls  was 
a  privilege  that  had  existed  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries,"  and  that  while  printing  was 
not  known  In  the  early  days  of  the  prlvUege, 
the  privilege  obviously  had  to  extend  to 
printers  since  "if  they  were  any  new  mode  by 
which  Information  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
people,  it  might  be  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons  from  time  to  time."  Id.,  at  280. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  the  Stockdale  case 
were  allowed  to  stand.  It  would  Interfere 
v.'lth  the  Hovise's  functioning,  since  "there 
had  been  many  persons  like  Mr.  Stockdale, 
who.  If  they  had  thought  that  an  action 
could  be  maintained,  would  have  been 
anxious  to  place  themselves  in  a  similar 
situation."  Id.,  at  280.  In  modem  tones  echo- 
ing the  functional  approach  to  tbe  privilege 
and  the  requirement  that  It  protect  legis- 
lative activities,  not  nonlegislatlve  activities 
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which  happened  to  be  committed  by  a  Par- 
liamentarian or  his  aide  or  printer,  the  At- 
torney General  denied  that  under  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  privilege  the  courts  could 
not  Interfere  In  a  case,  for  example: 

"where  a  House  of  Parliament  clearly 
travelling  beyond  Its  Jurisdiction  should 
make  an  order  so  monstrous,  Ulegal,  and 
preposterous,  that  no  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  it.  For  Instance,  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  to  order  a  man  to  be  put  to  death 
for  some  supposed  offence.  Would  any  one 
deny  that  to  make  an  order  as  to  the  publica- 
tion of  papers  essential  to  its  proceedings 
was  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Parliament?" 
Id.,  at  282.'«» 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  Infiuentlal 
speakers  in  these  debates  was  the  great 
Parliamentarian,  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  noted 
that  those  papers  which  It  Is  "most  necessary 
and  the  most  important  to  pubUsh,  were 
necessarily  and  unavoidably  of  a  character  to 
afford  ground  for  legal  proceedings.  If  not 
protected  by  prlvUege  of  Parliament."  Id.,  at 
305.  He  urged  the  House  to  bear  In  mind  at 
aU  times  the  purpose  and  object  of  the 
prlvUege,  and  to  consider  the  accomplishment 
of  such  purxKwe  more  important  than  the 
harm  or  embarrassment  which  might  be 
caused  to  persons  objecting  to  the  privileged 
act.  Id.,  at  305-306.  He  read  off  a  long  list 
of  grave  abuses,  from  slavery  to  official  cor- 
ruption, which  were  remedied  because  mem- 
bers of  Parlisiment  were  free  to  print  and 
publishers  were  free  to  circulate  "informa- 
tion directly  bearing  on  the  character  of  in- 
dividuals, frequently  containing  matter  of 
which  there  might  be  great  reason  to  com- 
plain," but  If  restraint  were  imposed  upon 
the  publication  of  such  matter,  "It  was  im- 
possible that  a  representative  constitution 
could  work  to  advantage."  Id.,  at  307.  He 
continued : 

"[TJhere  woiUd  have  been  great  reason  to 
complain  if,  instead  of  defending  them- 
selves from  these  charges,  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  the  law 
had  stifled  the  accusation  by  proceeding,  as 
in  the  case  of  Hansard,  against  someone,  for 
the  publication  of  the  charges."  Id.,  at  307. 
Peel  went  on  to  excoriate  that  part  of  the 
Stockdale  v.  Hansard  Judgment  which  held 
that  when  publishers  distribute  House  pro- 
ceedings to  the  outside  world,  they  are  "in- 
dividuals acting  on  their  own  responsi- 
bUlty": 

"What  a  mockery  was  this!  The  Speaker, 
in  the  exercise  of  an  admitted  prlvUege,  or- 
dered Mr.  Hansard  to  do  a  certain  act,  which 
could  only  be  done  out  of  the  walls  of  Parli- 
ament, and  the  moment  that  Mr.  Hansard 
set  to  work  to  execute  that  order,  the  privi- 
lege of  the  House  was  lost,  and  Its  agent  11a- 
able  to  be  punished  by  a  court  of  law."  Id., 
at  335.   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

He  stressed,  thus,  that  members  were  help- 
less to  disseminate  to  their  constituents  im- 
portant information  without  the  aid  of 
printers  who  necessarUy  had  to  work  "out 
of  the  walls  of  Parliament,"  and  that  the 
free  speech  prlvUege,  without  such  a  logical 
extension,  was  a  mockery. 

The  position  advocated  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  by  the  weight 
of  prior  precedent,  won  the  day,  and  In  the 
year  after  the  Stockdale  v.  Hansard  decision. 
Parliament  enacted  the  Parliamentary  Pa- 
pers Act,  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  9  (1840).  which  pro- 
vided that  criminal  or  civil  proceedings 
against  any  persons  for  publication  of  pa- 
pers printed  by  order  of  either  House  were 
to  be  stayed.  The  Act  was  prefaced  by  the 
claim  that  "it  is  essential  to  the  due  and 
effective  .  .  .  [functioning]  of  Parliament  .  .  . 
that  no  Obstructions  or  impediments  should 
exist  to  the  Publication  of  .  .  .  Reports,  Pa- 
pers, Votes,  or  Proceedings"  and  that  there 
were  of  late  too  many  vexatious  lawsuits 
against  printers  which  threatened  to  hin- 
der such  publication.  Tbe  Parliament  did 
not  purport  In  this  act  to  reverse  tbe  decl- 
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slon  in  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  so  much  as  it 
proclaimed  that  the  prlvUege  set  forth  in 
the  statute  was  long  part  of  the  common 
law  and  merely  required  a  convenient  pro- 
cedural device  for  a  defendant  printer  to 
assert  In  order  immediately  to  stay  the  effect 
of  any  subpoena  and  ultimately  to  defeat 
any  proceeding  against  him. 

The  persuasiveness  of  Stockade  v.  Hans- 
ard as  precedent  for  the  Court  of  Appeals' 
or  the  Solicitor  General's  position,  Is  fur- 
ther vitiated  by  the  fact  that  it  was,  at  least 
sub  silento,  overruled  in  the  later  case  of 
Wason  v.  Walter.  LJl.  4  Q3.  73  (1868)  ."^ 
in  this  case,  the  defendant  printer  published 
in  a  newspaper  a  report  of  a  parliamentary 
debate  in  which  a  member  disparaged  the 
character  of  the  plaintiff.  The  court  went 
Into  an  explanation  of  the  Informing  func- 
tion, id.,  at  89,  and  concluded  that  in  decid- 
ing the  case  the  court  had  to  take  into  con- 
sideration "the  dlffic\Uty  In  which  parties 
pubUshlng  parliamentary  reports  would  be 
placed"  if  their  publishing  activities  in  this 
sphere  went  imprlvUeged  and  unprotected. 
Id.,  at  90.  Thus  did  the  court  recognize  that 
to  allow  a  printer  to  be  harassed  was  the 
functional  equivalent  of  allowing  members 
of  Parliament  to  be  harassed:  "[TJhe  diffi- 
culty in  which  parties  publishing  parUamen- 
tary  reports  would  be  placed"  would  be  also 
the  difficulty  In  which  members  would  be 
placed  In  their  efforts  to  perform  their  In- 
forming and  other  legislative  duties.  The 
court  concluded  with  the  observation  that  in 
the  event  that  any  publisher  ever  ran  afoul 
of  Parliament's  desires  with  respect  to  pub- 
lication of  a  specific  item.  Parliament  could 
deal  with  the  matter  without  Judicial  inter- 
ference: 

"Should  either  house  of  parliament  ever  be 
so  Ul-advised  as  to  prevent  its  proceedings 
from  being  made  known  to  the  country — 
which  certainly  never  will  be  the  case — any 
publication  of  its  debates  made  in  contraven- 
tion of  its  orders  would  be  a  matter  between 
the  house  and  the  publisher."  Id.,  at  96.»» 

The  English  courts  have  thus  recognized 
that  a  legislator  cannot  accomplish  the  In- 
forming function  alone.  While  he  docs  not 
need  the  army  of  subordinates  which  the 
President  needs  to  accomplish  his  work, 
nevertheless  he  must  have  at  least  adequate 
assistance.  The  precedents  for  a  senator's 
using  private  printers  to  accomplish  this  task 
are  numerous  In  our  history.'"  and  while 
there  are  precedents  for  attacks  on  such  pub- 
lishers for  aiding  legislators,  such  attacks 
have  been  rebuffed  In  circumstances  akin  to 
those  In  the  Instant  case.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  any  person  (or  even  any  congressman 
or  his  aide)  U  free  to  break  the  law  and  steal 
documents  merely  because  he  subsequently 
"cleanses"  hU  deeds  by  turning  them  ovm 
for  introduction  Into  the  legislative  process.'" 
AU  aspects  of  the  original  acquisition  may  be 
Investigated,  except,  of  course,  by  inquiries 
Into  the  legUlatlve  process  Itself.  The  prlv- 
Uege goes  no  further  than  the  legislative 
process. 

The  fact  that  legislators  and  those  who 
assist  them  In  performing  their  constitu- 
tional duties  become  Immune  from  Injury 
Uito  those  aspects  of  their  work  Involving  the 
legislative  process  does  not  metui  that  they 
are  entirely  Immune  from  questioning,  much 
less  from  punishment  for  abuses  and  for  U- 
legal  conduct.  Quite  the  contrary  Is  true. 
English  and  American  legislatures  have 
broad  powers  to  discipline  and  punish  not 
only  their  own  members,  but  aides  and  "out- 
siders" who,  while  engaged  In  legislative 
work,  nin  afoiU  of  some  standard  of  law  or  of 
decency.  From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Juris- 
prudence our  legislatures  have  claimed,  and 
our  courts  have  upheld  their  claims  to,  such 
powers. 

In  the  landmark  case  of  Anderson  v.  Dunn, 
6  Wheat.  204  (1821),  this  Court  upheld  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  punish  contempts 
committed    by    members   and    nonmembers 
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alike,  Including  the  power  to  Imprison.'" 
While  such  drastic  powers  in  the  hands  of 
legislatures  have  been  to  some  extent  cur- 
tailed (see.  for  example.  Kilboum  v.  Thomp- 
son, supra),  and  while  the  requirements  of 
due  process  of  law  have  been  read  into  such 
powers  (see  Groppie  v.  Leslie,  U.S.  ) ,  never- 
theless such  powers  still  undoubtedly  exist. 
See  Groppie  v.  Leslie,  supra.'^ 

The  Congress  has.  In  addition  to  its  powers 
to  punish,  other  methods  for  controlling 
abuses  of  privileges.  The.se  were  summed  up 
by  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  was  assigned  to  study  the  prob- 
lems engendered  by  claims  by  the  Crown 
that  Parliamentarians  were  bound  by  th«> 
provisions  of  the  Official  Secrets  Act  which 
allowed  interrogation  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  persons  suspected  of  knowing  of  secu- 
rity leaks.  Said  the  committee  In  its  final 
report  : 

■■The  House  of  Ctommons  has  disciplinary 
powers  over  its  members,  and  a  member  who 
abuses  his  privilege  of  speech  may  be  pun- 
Ished,  not  merely  by  suspension  from  the 
service  of  the  House,  but  by  Imprisonment  or 
expulsion  from  the  House,  or  both.  Expulsion 
at  least  cannot  be  considered  a  light  penalty. 
It  is  not  so  much  on  penal  sanctions,  how- 
ever, that  Your  Committee  would  desire  to 
rely  for  the  prevention  of  abuses  of  parlia- 
mentary privilege  prejudicial  to  the  safety 
c.  the  realm,  as  on  the  good  sense  of  mem- 
bers themselves,  who  are  as  much  con- 
cerned as  ministers  to  prevent  such  abuses 
Their  inquiry  has  .  .  .  brought  home  to 
members  the  need  for  discretion  on  their 
part  In  framing  questions  or  seeking  Inform- 
ation regarding  matters  which  affect  the 
safety  of  the  realm,  and  has  Impressed  upon 
ministers  of  the  Crown  that  the  powers  com- 
ferred  upon  the  executive  by  the  Official 
Secrets  Act  must  not  be  used  In  such  a  way 
as  to  Impede  members  In  dUcharglng  their 
parliamentary  duties."  Report  from  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Official  Secrets  Acts 
supra,  at  xv. 

As  Clement  Attlee  said  In  a  House  of  Com- 
mons debate  concerning  effort  by  the  Crown 
Attorney 'General  to  question  a  member  of 
Parliament  concerning  the  source  of  his  ac- 
quisition of  classified  defense  secrets  • 

■Unless  Members  of  Parliament  can  have 
reasonable  access  to  knowledge  they  cannot 
criticize  ministers  effectively.  It  is  our  duty 
to  criticize  Ministers  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  administration. 

"In  practice  Members  of  Parliament  do  not 
abuse  their  privileges;  we  are  not  a  House  of 
spies  and  traitors,  and  the  House  has  It^,  own 
method  of  dealing  with  Hon.  Members  and  of 
keeping  them  within  bound.  I  think  it  is 
essential  for  the  life  of  this  House  that  this 
House  Itself  should  make  Itself  responsible 
for  Hon.  Members.  There  Is  a  danger  in  any 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  some  outside 
court  or  sanction  brought  in."  Debate  In 
Sandys'  case.  Commons  Journal,  June  30 
1938,  at  2167. 

E  A  balancing  of  competing  social  Interest 
dictates  the  recognition  of  the  privilege  In 
this  case 

The  Court's  vindication  of  the  privilege  In 
the  case  at  bar  would  not,  contrary  to  the 
Solicitor  Generals  asserted  fears,  open  up  a 
pandora's  box  for  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  laws  First 
of  all,  as  the  paucity  of  reported  American 
cases  on  the  subject  shows,  it  Is  rare  Indeed 
that  a  legislator  by  himself,  or  in  concert 
with  nonmembers,  acts  with  the  legislative 
sphere  In  such  a  way  as  to  run  afoul  of  the 
civil  or  criminal  law.  In  some  cases  where 
the  victims  of  civil  abuses  have  sought  re- 
dress, the  courts  have  found  the  authority 
to  grant  relief  In  order  to  protect  constitu- 
tional rights.  Powell  v.  McCormack.  supra- 
KUboum  V.  Thompson,  supra:  Dombrowski  v 
Eastland,  supra,  Hentoff  v.  Ichord.  supra.  In 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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other  cases,  legislatures  have  exercised  their 
powers  to  discipline  or  punish  wayward  mem- 
bers and  nonmembers  alike  without  courting 
or  allowing  Interference  from  other  branches. 
Anderson  v.  Dunn,  supra:  Groppie  v.  Leslie, 
supra.  In  still  other  cases,  where  criminal 
Infractions  were  Involved,  Congress  has 
sought  narrowly  to  delegate  powers  to  the 
Judiciary  United  States  v.  Brewster,  supra. 

Secondly,  even  in  exceptional  cases,  an 
investigation  can  be  conducted  without 
Inquiry  into  legislative  activities.  Where  both 
legislative  and  nonleglslatlve  conduct  are 
Involved,  the  legitimate  area  of  Inquiry  can 
be  segregated  by  a  specification  of  questions 
that  the  Executive  Intends  to  ask  prospective 
witnesses  before  the  grand  Jury,""  or  some 
slmUar  form  of  relief  can  be  fashioned  to 
accommodate  the  ends  of  the  privilege  and 
the  demands  of  Justice. 

This  Court  has  not  hesitated  to  Impose 
serious  limitations  upon  law  enforcement 
investigations  which  intruded  Into  constitu- 
tionally protected  conduct.  When  Inquiries  of 
other  Investigative  bodies  of  stature  at  least 
equal  to  the  grand  Jury  were  perceived  to 
have  an  inhibiting  effect  on  the  exercise  of 
First  Amendment  rights,  those  Investigations 
were  not  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked  and 
the  Government  was  required  to  at  least 
make  a  showing  of  a  specific  and  compelling 
reason,  factually  supported,  for  the  Inquiry. 
See,  e.g..  DeGregory  v.  Attorney  General  of 
New  Hampshire,  383  U.S.  «25  (1966),  and 
cases  cited  therein.  Even  Judged  under  these 
standards,  which  were  imposed  In  areas 
where  there  were  no  separation  of  powers 
considerations,  the  present  Inquiry  would  not 
be  permitted.  The  Justice  Department  has 
offered  no  reason  at  all— let  alone  a  specific 
and  compelling  one— for  its  Investigation 
into  Senator  Gravel's  legislative  activities, 
although  it  was  given  ample  opportunity  to 
do  so  In  the  lower  courts.  It  takes  more  than 
unspecified  and  purely  hypothetical  claims 
of  impeding  law  enforcement  to  counter- 
balance a  constitutional  right  of  this  mag- 
nitude; otherwise,  there  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent virtual  fishing  expeditions  into  the 
Capitol.  And  surely  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  grand  Jury,  which  is  subject  to  the  super- 
visory powers  of  the  federal  courts,  should  be 
allowed  to  conduct  an  Inquiry  which  would 
be  prohibited  of  other  Investigative  bodies 
under  conditions  involving  constitutional 
rights  which,  unlike  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause,  are  not  absolute. 

Finally,  it  must  frankly  be  admitted  and 
accepted  that  in  a  very  few  hpyothetlcal 
cases.  It  U  possible  that  wrongdoing  will  go 
unquestioned,  uninvestigated,  or  impunlsh- 
ed  because  the  courts  will  be  found  to  be 
without  Jurisdiction  over  the  offense  and  the 
legislature  will  look  aside,  perhaps  for  polit- 
ical reasons  or  out  of  solicitude  for  a  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  the  legislature.  Yet  thU 
is  an  Inevitable  consequence  of  our  con- 
stitutional system.  Such  results  are  frequent- 
ly seen  where,  for  Instance,  confessions  are 
rendered  inadmissible  due  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  procurement,  and  where  In- 
dictments are  defeated  because  of  technical 
considerations  Involving  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion or  statutes  of  limitations.  It  can  safely 
be  predicted  that  far  fewer  cases  of  culprits 
evading  Justice  will  result  from  centuries  of 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  than  result  every  year  from  enforce- 
ment of  portions  of  the  Constitution  found 
In  the  various  amendments.  And  as  Pitt 
stated  m  his  famous  protest  against  Parlia- 
ment's notorious  action  in  stripping  Wilkes 
of  his  privileges  upon  the  claim  of  the  Crown 
that  law  enforcement  was  being  paralyzed: 
"Let  the  objection,  nevertheless,  be  al- 
lowed in  Its  utmost  extent,  and  then  com- 
pare the  Inexpediency  of  not  Immediately 
prosecuting  on  one  side,  with  the  Inexpedi- 
ency of  stripping  the  Parliament  of  all  pro- 
tection from  privilege  on  the  other.  Unhappy 
as  the  option  Is,  the  public  would  rather  wish 
to  see  the  prosecution  for  crimes  suspended, 
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than  the  Parliament  totally  unprivileged,  al- 
though notwithstanding  this  pretended  in- 
convenience Is  so  warmly  magnified  on  the 
present  occasion,  we  are  not  apprised  that 
any  such  Inconvenience  has  been  felt,  though 
the  privUege  has  been  enjoyed  time  im- 
memorial." 342  Protests,  68,  73-74  (1763) 

It  Is  not  terribly  probable  that  a  parade 
of  horribles  Is  any  more  likely  to  follow  this 
Court's  vindication  of  the  privilege  in  the 
case  at  bar  than  has  been  true  In  hundreds  of 
years  of  English  and  American  hUtOiry.  The 
occasional  Instances  In  which  law  enforce- 
ment Is  hindered  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  preservation.  Intact,  or  our 
system  of  separation  of  powers. 

"The  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  was 
adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1787,  not  to 
promote  efficiency  but  to  preclude  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power.  The  purpose  was 
not  to  avoid  friction  but,  by  means  of  the 
Inevitable  friction  Incident  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  governmental  powers  among  three 
departments,  to  save  the  people  from  auto- 
cracy." Myers  v.  United  States.  272  UJS  52 
293(1926)   (Brandels,  J.,  dissenting). 

In  addition,  the  prlvUege  remains  the 
member's  and  the  right  to  assert  It  is  his 
alone.  See  Rex  v.  Rule.  2  K.B.  372  (1937).  He 
can  at  any  time  refuse  to  assert  the  prlvUlge 
with  respect  to  the  questioning  of  a  wayward 
aide  or  assocUte  who  foolishly  relied  on  anti- 
cipated legislative  privilege  In  violating  a 
law  In  the  course  of  his  legislative  work  for 
the  senator.  A  senator  should  not  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  lightly  willing  to  raise  his  privi- 
lege to  prevent  questioning  of  an  aide  or  as- 
sociate who  has.  In  the  senator's  Judgment 
placed  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  upon  too 
low  a  plane.  To  cite  again  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Attlee  during  the  British  Official  Secrets 
debate,  supra:    "[W]e  are   not  a  House  of 

spies  and  traitors " 

Courts  should  not  see  such  privileges  as 
being  at  all  novel  or  startling.  Privileges  of 
lesser  magnitude  than  the  constitutional 
Speech  or  Debate  prirtlege  are  vindicated 
daily  In  our  courts.  The  attorney-client 
privilege  Is  absolute  unless  waived  by  the 
client.  The  same  applies  to  the  priest-peni- 
tent privilege,  the  husband-wife  privilege, 
and,  In  some  Jurisdictions,  to  the  doctor- 
patient  privilege.  In  cases  involving  such 
privileges,  It  matters  not  who  is  questioned 
or  accused— the  privilege  stands  with  respect 
to  the  protected  relationships  or  situations 
or  endeavors.  To  deny  protection  to  legisla- 
tive relationships,  situations  and  endeavors 
In  the  face  of  such  clear  mandate  in  the 
Constitution.  Anglo-American  history,  and 
public  policy  would  be  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous breaches  of  separation  of  powers  Imagin- 
able. This  Is  a  narrow  case,  and  a  hard-core 
case.  It  Is  not,  as  the  Solicitor  General  sug- 
gests, on  or  near  the  frontiers  of  the  privilege. 
The  simple  question,  stripped  of  verbiage  and 
adornment,  is  whether  the  executive  branch 
and  the  grand  Jury  can  breach  the  separation 
of  powers,  in  the  face  of  specific  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  by  conducting  an  Inten- 
sive Investigation  of  the  activities  of  the 
legislative  branch.  Whether  such  an  Investi- 
gation Is  conducted  with  or  without  direct 
questioning  of  a  member  is  entirely  irrele- 
vant In  both  law  and  common  sense. 

CONCLUSION 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  believed 
that  representative  democracy  could  best  be 
served  if  members  of  Congress  were  given 
unlimited  freedom  in  actions  within  the 
scope  of  their  legislative  activity.  They  know 
that  the  privilege  might  be  occasionally 
abused,  but  they  also  wisely  understood  that 
the  risks  to  democracy  in  anything  less  than 
an  absolute  privilege,  broadly  construed  and 
Interpreted,  was  much  greater.  This  percep- 
tion is  as  true  today  as  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written.  "In  the  final  analysis,  no 
task  Is  likely  to  be  more  important  to  the 
preservation   and   ultimate   vitality  of   our 
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governmental  system  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers than  the  widespread  popular  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  legislative  privilege  In  Its 
most  unwavering,  pristine  and  absolute 
terms."  Ccia,  supra,  at  43.  That  is  the  theory 
of  our  Republic. 

Senator  Gravel  respectfully  submits  that 
this  Court  should  hold  that:  (a)  the  pub- 
lication by  the  Senator  of  the  official  record 
of  a  Senate  Subcommittee  is  encompassed  by 
the  protections  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause,  and  (b)  no  witness  may  be  ques- 
tioned before  the  grand  Jury  about  the  Sen- 
ator's privileged  activities. 

In  No.  71-1026,  the  Judgment  should  be 
affirmed. 

In  No.  71-1017,  the  judgment  should  be 
reversed. 

RespectfxUly  submitted, 

Robert  J.  Reinstein, 
Chabuss  L.  Pishman, 

HaSVET   A.    Sn^VERGLATE, 

Counsel  for  Senator  Mike  Gravel. 
Alan  M.  Dershowitz, 

ZaLKIND  &   Sn.VERGLATE, 

Of  Counsel. 
footnotes 

>A11  reference  to  the  appendices  to  Sen- 
ator Gravel's  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
are  referred  to  as  "P.W.C."  since  under  the 
Rules  of  this  Court  the  material  contained 
in  the  appendices  to  the  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  need  not  be  reprinted  In  the  Joint 
appendix.  All  references  to  the  appendices  to 
the  Solicitor  General's  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  are  referred  to  ae  "S.G.P." 

'  The  publication  of  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ord by  Beacon  Press  has  been  variously  re- 
ferred to  In  the  briefs  and  opinions  of  the 
Court  below  as  "publication"  and  "republi- 
cation." We  use  the  term  "publication" 
throughout  this  brief. 

'Proof  of  Dr.  Rodberg's  status  as  a  per- 
sonal aide  to  Senator  Gravel  was  established 
by  affidavits  of  Dr.  Rodberg  (App.  6),  Sen- 
ator Gravel  (App.  11)  and  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  Senate  (App.  11). 

*At  the  oral  hearing  on  Senator  Gravel's 
motion,  counsel  for  the  Internal  Security 
Division  stated  for  the  first  time  that  they 
did  not  Intend  to  seek  an  indictment  against 
Senator  Gravel.  However,  even  this  belated 
disclaimer  was  not  imquallfled;  counsel  for 
the  Internal  Security  Division  stating,  "this 
Is  not  probable."  (App.  127-128.) 

=  The  Court  of  Appeals,  admitting  that 
"the  court  Is  not  In  total  agreement"  on  this 
point,  nevertheless  "presently"  held  that  the 
Senator  and  his  aides  could  not  personally 
be  questioned  as  to  "republication,"  .  .  . 
"without  binding  ourselves  for  future  pur- 
poses." (P.W.C.  Ha.)  More  exactly,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  found  that  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  privilege  did  not  extend  at  all  to  the 
"republication,"  but  that  the  Senator  and 
his  aides  may  be  protected  from  direct  Inter- 
rogation by  a  common  law  privilege  (P.W.C. 
lOa-lla). 

°  See  S.O.P.  41  n.  3;  App.  9.  42,  82. 

'See  App.  89-90. 

"  See  App.  81-83,  84-85,  86-87,  90. 

•  See  generally  brief  of  Jvistlce  Department 
In  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

'»  P.W.C.  8a. 

^  Quoted  with  approval  in  Kilboum,  supra, 
at  203-204. 

"App.  9a-10a. 

"  App.  9a. 

"See  generally  C.  H.  Mcllwaln,  The  High 
Court  of  Parliament  and  Its  Supremacy,  229- 
246  (1910):  C.  P.  Wlttke.  The  History  of  Eng- 
lish Parliamentary  Privilege,  13-20  (1921); 
Neale,  The  CJommons  Privilege  of  Free  Speech 
In  Parliament,  in  2  Historical  Studies  of  the 
English  Parliament  147-176  (Pryde  &  Miller 
ed.  1970):  Cella,  The  Doctrine  of  Legislative 
Privilege  of  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Debate: 
Its  Past,  Present  and  Putxire  as  a  Bar  to 
Criminal  Prosecution  in  the  Courts,  3  Suffolk 
L.Rev.  1,3-6  (1968). 
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Parliament  of  course  claimed  a  n\imber  of 
privileges  other  than  freedom  of  speech,  and 
those  too  derived  from  Judicial  antece- 
dents— e.g.,  the  freedom  of  members  and 
their  servants  from  arrest,  and  the  right  of 
each  House  to  punish  members  and  outsiders 
for  contempt. 

"^  Neale  at  163.  The  Judicial  origin  of  the 
speech  and  debate  privilege  Is  well  Illustrated 
m  Strode's  Case,  which  this  court  has  termed 
"one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  Eng- 
lish cases  dealing  with  the  privilege."  United 
States  V.  Johnson,  supra,  at  182,  n.  13.  In  1612, 
Richard  Strode,  a  burgess  of  Parliament,  was 
convicted  for  obstructing  tin  mining  because 
be  voted  In  favor  of  a  bill  controlling  abuses 
against  the  tin  miners.  He  was  imprisoned 
and  petitioned  Parliament  for  a  remedy,  and 
a  special  bill  was  passed  setting  him  free.  4 
Henry  VIII,  c.  8.  As  Neale  points  out,  this 
case  "has  no  concern  with  the  relations  of 
the  crown  and  the  commons.  The  act  con- 
cerning him  asserts  the  obvious  principle 
that  an  Inferior  court  cannot  punish  mem- 
bers of  a  superior  court  for  their  actions  In 
that  court."  Id.,  at  160,  n.  46.  See  also  Mc- 
nwain.  supra,  at  219-223.  More  than  150  years 
later,  when  the  Commons'  functions  had  con- 
flicted with  the  Crown's  prerogatives  and 
Parliamentary  supremacy  was  established, 
the  act  was  declared  to  be  a  general  act.  See 
note  14,  infra. 

'"Neale  at  164-165.  As  Neale  points  out, 
when  Parliament's  initiative  was  by  petition, 
there  was  no  real  threat  to  the  wide  powers 
of  the  Crown  since  the  petition  was  only  a 
request  for  a  remedy  and  the  king's  response 
became  the  statute.  The  king  could,  of 
course,  and  often  did,  qusUlfy  the  sense  of 
the  petition  In  his  reply  and  thereby  mold 
the  statute.  When,  however,  the  bill  pro- 
cedure was  Introduced,  the  king's  power  of 
modification  was  eliminated  and  he  could 
only  assent  to  or  veto  the  bill.  The  bill  was 
thus  the  actual  text  of  law  enforceable  In 
the  courts  and  the  veto  was  an  unreliable 
weapon.  Elizabeth  tried,  therefore,  to  relnsti- 
tute  the  old  petition  procedure,  but  did  not 
succeed.  The  House,  on  the  other  hand, 
needed  protection  against  more  direct  inter- 
ference with  their  debates.  Id.,  at  170-172. 
Thus,  the  speech  and  debate  petition  did 
not  arise  Independently  of  the  change  in 
Parliament's  functions,  but  as  a  result  of  it. 
"  Neale  at  164-165. 

•»  1  Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Con- 
stitution 34r-36  (4th  ed.  1909). 
"See  id.,  at  160-161: 

"The  line  taken  by  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
sovereigns  on  this  question  of  freedom  of 
speech  shows  that  the  House  had  to  strug- 
gle not  merely  for  latitude  of  discussion,  but 
for  the  existence  of  Its  own  initiative  In  leg- 
islation and  m  deliberation.  The  Crown 
maintained  and  the  House  denied  that  the 
Ck>mmons  were  summoned  merely  to  vote 
such  sums  as  were  asked  of  them,  to  formu- 
late or  to  approve  legislation  or  topics  of 
legislation  submitted  to  them,  and  to  give  an 
opinion  on  matters  of  policy  If,  and  only  If, 
they  were  asked  for  one  .  .  .  ." 

"The  methods  of  Intimidation  employed 
by  the  Crown,  and  protested  by  Parliament 
as  a  breach  of  privilege,  took  a  wide  variety 
of  forms.  In  addition  to  the  Institution  of 
criminal  proceedings,  the  Crown's  arsenal 
also  Included  issuing  direct  orders  to  the 
Speaker  to  cease  debate  on  sensitive  topics, 
bribing  corruptible  Members  of  Parliament, 
summarily  arresting  others  and  arraigning 
them  before  the  Star  Chamber  or  committing 
them  directly  to  the  Tower,  and  spreading 
rumors  of  Royal  displeasure  and  threats  of 
retaliation.  See  generally  T.  P.  Taswell- 
Langmead,  English  Constitutional  History, 
318-321,  336-337,  641-579,  770-772  (4th  ed. 
1890). 

Secret,  Inquisitorial  bodies  with  contempt 
power — the  equivalent  of  the  modern-day 
Investigating  grand  jury — also  were  used  as 
Instruments  of  harassment.  For  example,  in 
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1575,  Peter  Wentworth  was  interrogated 
about  his  speeches  by  a  special  committee, 
composed  of  state  ministers.  When  he  refused 
to  answer  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
be  questioned  outside  of  Parliament,  he  was 
coHMnltted  to  the  Tower  for  contempt.  See 
Cella,  supra,  at  6-10;  Taswell-Langmead, 
supra,  at  490-494. 

-''  Taswell-Langmead,  supra,  at  557-560, 
578-579. 

«  Proceedings  Against  Sir  John  Eliot.  Den- 
zU  Hollis  and  Benjamin  Valentine,  3  How. 
St.  Tr.  294.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Eliot's 
counsel  based  his  plea  to  the  court's  Juris- 
diction In  a  functional  approach,  arguing 
that  the  privilege  applied  even  to  speeches 
characterized  as  "seditious"  because  of  the 
accusatory  and  Inquiring  functions  of  Par- 
liament : 

"...  The  words  of  the  speech  themselves 
contain  several  accusations  of  great  men;  and 
the  liberty  of  accusation  has  always  been 
parliamentary.  ...  So  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
commons  to  enquire  of  the  Grievances  of  the 
subjects,  and  the  causes  thereof,  and  doing 
It  In  a  lawful  manner  .  .  .  [and]  parliamen- 
tary accusation,  which  is  our  matter,  is  not 
forbidden  by  any  law.  .  .  . 

"Members  of  the  House  may  advise  of  mat- 
ters out  of  the  House:  for  the  House  itself  is 
not  so  much  for  consultations,  as  for  propo- 
sitions of  them."  Id.,  at  295,  296,  298. 

He  also  relied  on  the  Judicial  origins  of  the 
privilege: 

"Words  spoken  In  Parliament,  which  U  a 
superior  court,  cannot  be  questioned  In  this 
court,  which  is  inferior."  Id.,  at  296. 

In  rejecting  the  plea,  the  judges  addressed 
themselves  only  to  the  latter  proposition. 
Justice  Whltlocke  said: 

"[W]hen  a  burgess  of  parliament  becomes 
mutinous,  he  shall  not  have  the  privileges 
of  parliament.  In  my  opinion,  the  realm  can- 
not consist  without  parlltunents.  but  the  be- 
haviour of  parliament-men  ought  to  be  par- 
liamentary. No  outrageous  speeches  were  ever 
used  against  a  great  minister  of  state  In  par- 
liament which  have  not  been  punished.  If  a 
judge  of  this  court  utter  scandalous  speeches 
to  the  state,  he  may  be  questioned  for  them 
before  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
because  this  Is  no  Judicial  act  of  the  court." 
Id.,  at  308. 

And  Chief  Justice  Hyde  added : 

"As  to  what  was  said,  that  an  inferior 
court  carmot  meddle  with  nmtters  in  a  su- 
perior court;  true  it  is  .  .  .  but  If  particular 
members  of  a  superior  court  offend,  they  are 
oft-times  punishable  in  an  inferior  court. . . ." 
Id.,  at  307. 

»See  Cella,  supra,  at   11-12. 

"This  decision  was  extremely  unpopular 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  factors  In  the  growing  op- 
position to  King  Charles  I  and  his  policies. 
It  made  a  leistlng  Impression  upon  the  Hoiose 
of  Commons  which  never  forgot  this  unwar- 
ranted Invasion  of  their  ancient  rights,  privi- 
leges and  liberties." 

See  also  Tenney  v.  Brandhoi'e,  supra,  at 
372;   Wlttke,  supra,  at   103-106. 

« This  resolution  Is  reprinted  In  3  How. 
St.  Tr.  310-311.  The  year  1641  was  the  first 
opportunity  for  the  House  to  Invalidate 
Eliot's  conviction  and  establish  the  absolute 
scope  of  the  privilege  since  Charles  I  gov- 
erned dlctatortaUy  without  Parliament  from 
1630  until  the  Civil  War.  Taswell-Langmead 
supra,  at  600-606. 

*Por  example.  In  1667.  both  Houses  re- 
solved that  the  special  act  In  Strode's  Cast 
was  a  general  law.  See  3  How.  St.  Tr.  314 
et  seq.  In  1668.  the  House  of  Lords  reversed 
the  convictions  of  Eliot,  Hollis  and  Valentine. 
Taswell-Langmead.  supra,  at  378.  n.  55. 

=•  Neale.  supra,  at  175.  In  this  regard.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  prior  to  the  Institution  of 
the  bill  procedure  and  the  expansion  of 
Commons'  Jurisdiction,  there  were  only  three 
protests  by  the  House  respecting  breach  of 
the    speech    and    debate    privilege — Hazeys 
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Case  In  1399,  Young's  Case  In  1465  and 
Strode' s  Case  In  1521.  See  Wltttce,  supra,  at 
23-25. 

"  1  Blackstone's  Commentaries  164. 

»  Since  1641,  a  standing  rule  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  forbade  Individual  mem- 
bers from  publishing  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings. See  II  T.  E.  May.  Constitutional 
History  of  England  34  (10th  ed.  1891). 

»This  is  discussed  in  detail  in  our  brief 
infra,  section  I.C. 

'"See  Jefferson.  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice,  S  3.  Thus,  for  example,  the  privilege 
of  the  legislature  to  keep  its  proceedings 
secret  was  barred  by  Article  I,  section  5,  of 
the  Constitution,  which  requires  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Journal.  The  unlimited  privilege 
from  arrest  and  civil  process  was  severely 
curtailed  in  Article  I,  section  6.  And  Con- 
gress was  not  given  a  general  privilege  of 
the  contempt  power,  for.  as  this  court  ob- 
served in  Kilboum  v.  Thompson,  supra,  at 
183-189,  this  privilege  obtained  only  In  bodies 
of  a  Judical  character. 

^'  Cella,  supra,  at  14-15. 

-  Apparently  recognizing  that  the  Conven- 
tion acted  properly  In  rejecting  his  proposal 
for  a  static  deOnltion  of  the  privilege.  Madi- 
son later  advocated  the  functional  approach: 

"In  the  application  of  this  privilege  to 
emerging  cases,  difficulties  and  dlfTerences  of 
opinion  may  arise.  In  deciding  on  these  the 
reason  and  necessity  of  the  privilege  must 
be  the  guide."  4  Writings  of  James  Madison 
221  (Hunted..  1910). 

-'Quoted  m  Tenney  v.  Brandhove.  supra 
at  373.  *^    ' 

»'  The  evolutionary  and  functional  nature 
of  legislative  prlvUege  was  also  present  In 
the  American  Colonies.  See  generally  M 
Clarke,  the  Parliamentary  Privilege  In  The 
American  Colonies  (lfl43).  For  example 
given  the  historical  setting  it  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Speakers  Petition  In  all  of  the 
colonies  claimed  the  right  of  access  to  the 
colonial  governor  at  all  times  and  demanded 
that  he  should  not  take  cognizance  of  their 
proceedings  except  as  was  revealed  in  formal 
reports;  and  other  prlvUeges  developed  ac- 
cording to  local  needs.  See  id.  at  70-82 
227-234. 

"^The  arbitrary  line  drawn  by  the  Court 
Of  Appeals  at  the  deliberative  process  of  Con- 
gress, does  have  the  apparent  virtue  of  being 
applied  easily  to  any  state  of  facts.  We  sub- 
mit that  the  price  for  this  Une— Jeopardizing 
the  independence  and  Integrity  of  Con- 
gress—U  far  too  high.  Moreover,  even  this 
apparent  simplicity  of  operation  Is  deceptive 
The  court  noted,  and  did  not  dispute,  our 
argument  that  "communicating  vrtth  the 
electorate  is  essential  to  effective  delibera- 
tion because  it  elicits  responses  to  guide  a 
Congressmans  legislative  decisions  and  be- 
cause It  helps  to  put  pressure  upon  other 
legislators."  (P.W.C.  9a  &  lOa.)  It  simply  dis- 
missed the  argument  as  "staggering."  (ibid  ) 

-It  is.  of  course,  possible  that  in  such 
cases  the  privilege  might  operate  to  bar  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  concerning  a  con- 
gressman-s  "legislative  acts  .  .  .  [and]  his 
motives  for  performing  them."  United  States 
V.  Johnson,  swpra.  at  185.  See  also  Ex  parte 
Wason.  L.R.  4  Q3.  573  (1868).  In  this  sense, 
the  speech  and  debate  privUege  would  op- 
erate testimonially.  In  a  manner  akin  to  the 
prlvUege  against  self-incrimination  of  the 
attorney-client  privilege. 

■TV  Ellofs  Debates  569  (1800).  See  also  I 
Works  of  James  Wilson  310  (McCToskey  ed. 
1  y  tj  i ) ' 

•The  order  of  things  in  Britain  Is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  order  of  things  in  the 
United  States.  Here,  the  people  are  the  mas- 
ters of  the  government;  there,  the  govern- 
ment is  the  master  of  the  people." 

*  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan,  376  U  S  264 
275  (1964).  ■ 

^-  And  Dean  Landls  emphasized  this  func- 
tion as  an  Inherent  part  of  the  legislative 
process  in  representative  government: 
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"[The  Congressman's]  duty  Is  to  acquire 
[knowledge  about  administration),  partly  for 
the  purposes  of  further  legislation,  partly 
to  satisfy  his  mind  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
existing  laws.  Tet  the  ultimate  basis  for  the 
duty  Is  the  broader  presupposition  of  rep- 
resentative government  that  the  legislator 
is  responsible  to  his  electorate  for  his  actions. 
ResponslbUlty  means  Judgment,  and  Judg- 
ment, if  the  word  Implies  Its  Intelligent  ex- 
ercise, requires  knowledge.  The  electorate  de- 
mands a  presentation  of  the  case.  .  .  .  The 
very  face  of  representative  government  thus 
burdens  the  legislature  with  this  informing 
function. . . . 

".  .  .  That  duty,  however.  Is  not  distinct 
from  the  legislative  process,  but  implied  and 
inherent  In  It."  Landls,  supra,  at  206-206  & 
n.  227. 

*>  It  Is  certainly  relevant  In  this  regard  that 
although  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  never  de- 
clared by  Act  of  Congress,  there  Is  a  consider- 
able constitutional  dispute  as  to  whether 
Congress  nevertheless  authorized  it  and/or 
knowingly  acquiesced  In  It. 

*■  See.  e.g.,  C.  L.  Clapp.  The  Congressman: 
His  Work  as  He  Sees  It  (1963)  (Clapp  was 
then  head  of  the  Oovernmental  Studies  Staff 
of  Brookings) : 

"The  principal  educational  tools  of  the 
congressman  are  his  newsletter,  radio  and 
television  programs,  speaking  engagements, 
and  letters  in  response  to  constituent  corre- 
spondence. There  Is  considerable  concern 
within  the  Congress  that  the  general  public 
is  not  well  informed  regarding  the  way  the 
legislative  body  functions,  and  some  mem- 
bers consciously  seek  to  educate  their  dis- 
tricts In  this  area  as  well  as  about  specific 
public  issues."  (P.  100.) 

"Hearings  also  Inform  the  public  and  Inter- 
ested groups  that  a  particular  measure  is 
under  consideration,  thus  providing  the 
voters  with  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
wishes  known  in  advance  of  congressional  ac- 
tion. In  making  this  point  one  Congressman 
said:  'the  hearings  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose because,  as  a  whole,  they  are  open  hear- 
ings, covered  by  members  of  the  press  and 
given  considerable  publicity.  They  constitute 
one  of  the  few  places  where  any  publicity 
goes  out  over  the  country  that  a  bill  Is  mov- 
ing along.  By  informing  people  that  blU  has 
reached  the  point  of  hearings,  correspond- 
ence is  stimulated  before  you  reach  a  vote  on 
it."  "  (P.  265.)   (Emphasis  In  original.) 

"Indeed,  although  some  congressmen  con- 
sciously pursue  the  'educator'  role  more  ac- 
tively than  others,  there  are  few  who  do  not 
in  some  measure  seek  to  enlighten  the  people 
they  represent."  (P.  loi.) 

J.  Blbby  and  R.  Davison.  On  Capitol  HUl 
(1967),  (Bibby  Is  a  professor  at  the  Univ.  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Davison  is  a  professor  at 
Dartmouth) : 

"The  activities  of  Congress  are  'news'  and 
Congress  is  a  prime  subject  for  national  news 
media  coverage.  Because  of  this  capacity  to 
generate  publicity.  Congress  performs  the 
functions  of  Public  education.  That  la.  Con- 
gress through  Its  deliberations  Informs  the 
public  on  issues  and  raises  the  level  of 
public  Interest  in  current  problems.  With  Its 
weU-publicized  committee  hearings  and  floor 
debates  and  the  press  releases  that  constantly 
now  from  members'  offices,  there  are  few 
matters  that  do  not  receive  congressional 
publicity.  Often  the  publicity  surrounding 
congressional  activities  has  helped  crystallize 
public  opinion  on  issues  and  has  thus  facU- 
Itated  the  passage  of  new  legUlation  .... 

"Congress  is  thus  more  than  an  object  of 
public  opinion.  Its  relation  to  the  electorate 
is  reciprocal.  Influenced  by  the  voters  It  Is 
also  oonsUntly  engaged  in  current  issues 
and  in  influencing  public  thinking."  (P.  13  ) 
(Emphasis  in  original.) 

J.  P.  Harris,  Congress  and  The  Legislative 
Process  (1967)  (Harris  is  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical Science,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley) : 
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"The  Informing  function  Is  performed 
today  largely  through  committee  hearings 
on  Important  legislative  proposals  and 
through  congressional  Investigation  ...  it  is 
the  proceedings 'of  the  major  committees 
rather  than  the  floor  debates  that  attract 
greatest  attention."  (P.  41.) 

E.  S.  Griffith.  Congress:  Its  Contemporary 
Role  (1956)  (Griffith  was  then  Director  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service) : 

"The  political  education  of  the  public  is 
one  of  the  recognized  functions  of  Congress  " 
(P.  185.)  * 

"More  frequently  than  not  such  political 
education  is  a  by-product  rather  than  the 
chief  end  of  Congressional  behavior.  The 
chief  ends  remain:  to  put  through  a  policy 
or  program,  to  solve  a  problem,  and  to  be  re- 
elected. The  education  of  the  electorate  Is 
chiefly  valued  as  it  contributes  to  one  of 
these,  but  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it 
is  consciously  sought.  It  nevertheless  takes 
place  continuously."  (p.  186.) 

"Second  only  to  the  publicity  attending 
floor  debate  Is  that  accorded  the  committee 
hearings  ....  To  the  serious  student,  the 
records  of  the  hearings  are  mines  of  infor- 
mation. Here  are  set  out  In  detail,  and  sub- 
jected to  cross-examination,  much  of  the 
basic  data  relating  to  the  nature  of  the 
economy,  the  underlying  factors  In  foreign 
relations,  the  future  of  our  resources,  the 
strategy  of  national  defense,  the  problems  In 
labor  relations,  and  many  another  fleld  of 
Importance  and  interest  ...  a  number  of 
the  committees  deliberately  plan  some  of 
their  hearings  with  the  education  of  the 
public  In  mind  and  choose  subjects  and  wit- 
nesses accordingly."  (Pp.  186-187.) 

"There  Is  hjgh  hope  that  this  particular 
function  of  Congress  of  political  education 
will  continue  to  be  performed,  as  It  has  been 
of  late,  with  Increasing  responsibility,  intelli- 
gence, and  effectiveness.  It  lies  near  the  heart 
of  the  democratic  way."  (P.  189.) 

The  Reorganization  of  Congress,  a  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Congress  of  the  APSA 
(1946): 

"The  other  three  functions  of  Congress 
today  are  exercised.  In  one  manner  or  an- 
other, every  day  It  Is  In  session.  They  are: 
1.  The  legislative  function  ...  2.  The  pubUc 
opinion  function— to  reflect,  express,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  press,  to  inform  and  guide 
public  opinion  on  the  great  Issues  of  the 
day.  With  the  decline  of  Congress  as  an  origi- 
nal source  of  legislation,  this  function  of 
keeping  the  government  In  touch  with  public 
opinion  and  of  keeping  the  public  opinion 
in  touch  with  the  conduct  of  government 
becomes  increasingly  Important.  Congress  no 
longer  governs  the  country;  the  Administra- 
tion m  all  its  ramifications  actually  governs. 
But  Congress  serves  as  a  forimi  through 
which  public  opinion  can  be  expressed,  gen- 
eral policy  discussed,  and  the  conduct  of 
governmental  affairs  exposed  and  criticized  " 
(Pp.  13-14.) 

This  view  Is  shared  by  analysts  on  all  parts 
of  the  political  spectrum.  Compare,  e.g. 
Laskl,  supra,  with  J.  Burnham,  Congress  and 
the  American  Tradition  233-234  (1969)  See 
also  D.  Truman,  The  Governmental  Process 
372-377(1961): 

And  Walter  Bagehot  observed  the  same 
process  at  work  in  the  House  of  Commons: 
"The  third  function  of  Parliament  Is  what 
I  may  call  preserving  a  sort  of  technicality 
even  In  familiar  matters  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinctiveness—the  teaching  function.  A  great 
and  open  council  of  considerable  men  cannot 
be  placed  In  the  middle  of  a  society  without 
altering  that  society.  It  ought  to  alter  It  for 
the  better.  It  ought  to  teach  the  nation  what 
It  does  not  know. 

"Poiuthly,  the  House  of  Commons  has 
what  may  be  called  an  Informing  func- 
tion ....  Since  the  publication  of  the 
Parliamentary  debates  a  corresponding  office 
of  Parliament  Is  to  lay  these  same  grievances. 
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these  same  complaints,  before  the  nation, 
which  Is  the  present  sovereign.  The  nation 
needs  it  quite  as  jnuch  as  the  King  ever 
needed  It  ...  .  Any  notion,  any  creed,  any 
feeling,  any  grievance  which  can  get  a  decent 
number  of  English  members  to  stand  up 
for  it,  is  felt  by  almost  all  Englishmen  to  be 
perhaps  a  false  and  pernicious,  but  at  any 
rate  possible — an  opinion  to  be  reckoned 
with.  And  It  Is  an  immense  achievement." 
The  English  Constitution  162-163   (1963). 

«=See,  e.g.,  Clapp,  supra,  at  89-100,  con- 
taining interviews  with  a  cross  section  of 
congressmen;  K.  O.  Olsen  and  C.  E.  Bennett, 
The  Service  Function  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  In  Congress:  The  First  Branch  of 
Government  346-353  (1969);  V.  Hartke,  You 
and  Your  Senator.  202,  2^3-234  (1970) ;  W.  L. 
Marrow,  Congressional  Committees  163-166 
(1969);  D.  G.  Tiacheron  and  M.  K.  Udall, 
The  Job  of  a  Congressman  117,  280-288 
(1966). 

""Such  provisions  include  the  franking 
privilege  for  sending  letters,  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  allowance,  the  stationery 
allotments,  use  of  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Radio-Television  facilities,  free  distribution 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  favorable  prices 
on  personal  reprints  from  the  Record,  and 
free  use  of  the  folding  rooms  which  collate, 
fold,  stuff,  package  and  mall  Congressional 
newsletters,  polls,  and  other  communications 
dlrecter  to  constituents."  C.  P.  Hawver.  The 
Congressman's  Conception  of  His  Role  59 
(1963).  See  also  Clapp,  supra,  at  59-60,  89; 
J.  Harris,  supra,  at  202,  234. 

""In  1962  a  confidential  House  survey 
showed  that  231  of  437  members  of  the  House 
used  franked-mail  newsletters.  mailed 
weekly  or  on  another  periodic  basis.  Of  the 
231.  some  15  Congressmen  sent  out  400.000 
or  more  pieces  of  free  mall  each  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  year  while  19  sent 
out  300.000  to  400,000  pieces  ...  In  the  mid- 
dle range,  well  scattered  between  30.000  and 
300.000  pieces,  were  186  (about  73%).  while 
only  29  sent  out  6.000  pieces  or  less."  How- 
ver,  supra  at  66.  The  Post  Office  has  reported 
that  the  amount  of  franked  mail  increased 
from  44.9  mUlion  pieces  In  1966  to  63.4  mil- 
lion in  1958  and  111  million  In  1962.  Clapp, 
supra,  at  59. 

•^  See,  e.g.,  the  results  of  congressional  sur- 
veys in  Tacheron  and  Udall,  supra,  at  280- 
288;  Olsen  and  Bennett,  supra,  at  361-353. 

«See  generally  Harris,  supra,  at  4.  233; 
Bibby  and  Davison,  supra,  at  13. 

"See  Frankfurter.  Hands  Off  the  Investi- 
gators. The  New  Republic.  May  21.  1924,  at 
329-331. 

"For  example,  the  Fulbrlght  hearings  in 
1966  were  not  only  televised  in  their  entirety 
but  later  printed  privately  and  distributed 
widely  to  the  public.  See  n.  Ill,  infra. 

"See  Frank.  Hugo  L.  Black,  in  3  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Ootirt  2328-2329  (Friedman 
&  Israel  ed.  1969) .  Of  the  latter  investigation, 
Nicholas  Johnson  wrote:  "He  stimulated  the 
nation's  conscience,  creating  demand  for  Con- 
gressional maritime  reform."  Senator  Black 
and  The  American  Merchant  Marine,  14 
U.C.L.A.  L.  Rev.  399  (1967). 

«>  The  publication  and  widespread  circula- 
tion of  committee  reports  is  often  accom- 
plished with  the  assistance  of  private  print- 
ers. See  pp.  85-88.  infra. 

"  In  light  of  a  misconception  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  (P.W.C.  9a).  we  wish  to  reiterate 
that  we  do  not  urge  and  never  have  urged 
that  simply  because  a  number  of  congress- 
men are  said  to  engage  In  a  certain  kind  of 
conduct  It  necessarily  foUows  that  the  con- 
duct Is  within  the  ambit  of  the  clause.  For 
example.  Intervening  before  an  executive 
agency,  on  behalf  of  a  constituent,  with  re- 
spect to  a  matter  pending  before  It  for  de- 
cision is  not  privileged.  See  United  States  v. 
Johnson,  supra,  at  179.  Such  conduct  is  not 
necessary  to  fulfill  any  goal  of  representative 
government  since  it  Involves  a  matter  com- 
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mltted  by  law  to  a  coordinate  branch  of  gov- 
ernment for  determination.  Moreover.  It  Is 
not  customarily  done — at  least  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Informing  function.  In- 
asmuch as  many  congressmen  believe  such 
conduct  to  be  Improper  and  refuse  to  engage 
In  It.  Galloway,  supra,  at  202-205.  Very  few 
congressmen  go  beyond  sending  a  letter  of 
Inquiry  to  the  agency.  Of  course.  If  a  con- 
g^ressman  believes  that  an  injustice  has  been 
done  by  an  agency,  he  has  adequate  legis- 
lative tools  at  his  disposal — he  may  hold 
hearings,  expose  the  Injustice,  and  propose 
legislation. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  Joined  In  this  analy- 
sis but  did  not  agree  that  there  was  any 
factual  support  for  any  conclusion  other  than 
that  Barr  was  seeking  merely  to  defend  his 
own  reputation.  Id.,  at  586. 

"The  framers,  who  gave  congressmen  the 
power  to  set  their  own  salaries,  seemed  to 
have  more  faith  than  the  Court  of  Appeals 
that  Congressional  power  would  not  be  per- 
verted for  commercial  gain. 

"8  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson  326  (Ford 
ed.  1904). 

»  While  Vice  President,  Jefferson  compiled 
the  authoritative  Manual  on  Parliamentary 
Practice. 

"Letter  from  Madison  to  Jefferson,  Au- 
gust 5,  1797.  In  Presidential  Papers  Microfilm, 
James  Madison  Papers.  Series  I:  1796  Jan.  5 — 
1801  June  14  (Library  of  Congress) . 

"8  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson  322-331 
(Forded.  1904). 

^8  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson  331  (Ford 
ed. 1904). 

» Letter  from  Madison  to  Jefferson,  supra, 
n.  56. 

•"  See  Koch  and  Ammou.  The  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  Resolutions:  An  Episode  in  Jef- 
ferson's and  Madison's  Defense  of  Civil 
Liberties.  V  William  &  Mary  Quarterly  (Third 
Series)  152-163  (1948);  J.  M.  Smith.  Free- 
dom's Fetters  96  (1966). 

•'  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra,  at  313. 

'■"  W.  Wilson.  Congressional  Government  303 
(1885),  quoted  supra,  p.  38. 

"'  Quoted  in  Lasswell.  National  Security 
and  Individual  Freedom  62-63  (1950) .  See  also 
4  Papers  of  James  Madison  236-237  (Hutch- 
inson ed.  1965). 

"See  generally  1  Anson  (Law  and  Custom 
of  the  Constitution  158  et  seq.  (3d  ed.  1897) ; 
May,  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

'•  See.  for  example.  Patrick  Henry's  impas- 
sioned plea  in  the  Virginia  Ratification 
Convention : 

"Give  us  at  least  a  plausible  apology  why 
Congress  should  keep  their  proceedings  In 
secret.  .  .  .  They  may  carry  on  the  most 
wicked  and  pernicious  of  schemes  under  the 
dark  veil  of  secrecy.  The  lllDerties  of  the 
people  never  were,  nor  ever  will  be,  secure, 
when  the  transactions  of  their  rulers  may  be 
concealed  from  them.  The  most  iniquitous 
plots  may  be  carried  on  against  their  liberty 
and  happiness. 

".  .  .  Under  the  abominable  veil  of  political 
secrecy  and  contrivance,  your  most  valuable 
rights  may  be  sacrlfled  by  a  most  corrupt  fac- 
tion, without  you  having  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  who  injured  you.  .  .  .  We  may  labor 
under  the  magnitude  of  otir  miseries  without 
knowing  or  being  able  to  punish  those  who 
produced  them."  Ill  Elliot's  Debates  170.  315- 
316  (1788).  Along  the  same  vein,  see  in  id., 
at  376-378. 

"  See.  e.g..  In  The  Virginia  Ratification  De- 
bates. Ill  Elliot's  Debates  at  331-332  (Madi- 
son.) 399-400  (Madison).  401  (Randolph). 
408-409  (Madison),  459  (Mason),  460  (Madi- 
son and  Mason). 

"  Protest,  supra,  pp.  56-68. 

■  Lyon's  Case.  Case  No.  8,  646.  15  Fed.  Cas. 
1183  (C.C.D.  Vt.  1798).  This  case  is  also  dis- 
cussed In  detail  In  J.  M.  Smith.  Freedom's 
Fetters,  supra,  at  221-241  in  a  chapter  aptly 
titled  "The  Ordeal  of  the  Critical  Congress- 
man." 

•16  Fed.  Cas.  at  1187. 
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"W..  at  1186. 1187. 

^/d.,  at  1189. 

"/d.,  at  1190. 

^/d..  at  1190-1191. 

'♦  16  Fed.  Cas.  at  1191. 

"See.  e.g..  Mcllwain,  supro,  at  42-44; 
Wittke,  supra,  at  110-112;  W.  C.  Townsend. 
History  of  the  House  of  Commons,  412-416 
(1843);  Report  of  House  Committee  on  the 
Privileges  of  Parliament  (1771),  reprinted  In 
8  S.T.  16-17. 

"See  pp.  27-29,  supra;  Wittke.  supra,  at 
103-106. 

"  See  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Privileges  of  Parliament  ( 1771 ) ,  reprinted 
in  8  S.T.  16-17: 

"This  proceeding  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment deemed  so  great  a  grievance,  and  so 
high  an  Infringement  of  the  rights  of  Par- 
liament, that  It  appears  to  your  Committee 
to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  object  of 
the  first  part  of  the  eighth  head  of  the  means 
used  by  King  James  to  subvert  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  Kingdom,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  the  Two  Houses  ....'• 

™  See  generally.  J.  Pollock,  The  Popish  Plot: 
A  Study  in  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  of  Charles  II   (1944). 

"  See  9  C.J.  630-695.  On  November  15,  1680. 
permission  was  given  to  Mr.  Dugdale;  on  No- 
vember 19,  to  a  nonmember.  Signior  Fran- 
cisco de  Ferra;  and  on  December  23.  to  Mr. 
Dennis.  See  also  9  C.J.  670.  for  the  order 
permitting  other  papers  about  the  Popish 
Plot  to  be  published.  The  printing  continued 
through  1681  as  new  information  was  re- 
ceived. See  9  C.J.  709,  711. 

«>  9  C.J.  649. 

^^n  J.  Torbuck.  A  Collection  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Debates  in  England  96  (1741). 
(Courtney's  statement  was  made  on  March 
24.  1681.)  Another  member  said,  less  om- 
inously: 

"The  Privy  Council  is  constituted  by  the 
King,  but  the  House  of  Commons  is  by  the 
choice  of  the  people.  I  think  it  not  natural 
nor  rational,  that  the  people  who  sent  us 
hither  should  not  be  Informed  of  our  ac- 
tions." Id.,  at  92. 

*-'The  earlier  cases  Included  the  Trial  of 
William  Staley,  6  S.T.  1601  (1678);  Trial  of 
Edward  Coleman,  7  S.T.  1  (1678);  Trial  of 
Ireland.  Pickering  and  Grove.  7  S.T.  79 
(1678);  Trial  of  Green.  Berrv  and  HUl,  7 
S.T.  159  (1679);  Trial  of  Whitehead,  Har- 
court,  Fenwlck,  Gowen  and  Turner,  7  S.T. 
311  (1679);  Trial  of  Langhom.  7  S.T.  418 
(1670). 

••  See  VI  Holdsworth.  A  History  of  English 
Law  602  et  seq.  (1924);  J.  Pollock,  supra,  at 
266-287. 

"Proceedings  Against  Sir  WUllam  WU- 
liams,  13  How.  St.  Tr.  1370  (1686-1688) . 

•^Atkyns  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
bench  for  contradicting  a  dictum  of  Chief 
Justice  Scroggs  that  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  for  the  summoning  of  Parliament 
was  high  treason.  For  in  the  llfe-and-death 
struggles  of  the  King  and  his  ministers 
against  those  who  opposed  despotism,  state 
trials  were  not  impartial  inquiries;  the  task 
of  the  Judge  was  to  defend  the  King's  case 
and  if  he  went  astray,  as  did  Atkyns,  the 
penalty  was  dismissal.  J.  Pollock,  supra,  at 
282-287.  "It  Is  due  to  their  connection  with 
these  trials  that  posterity  has  branded  the 
names  of  three  Judges  (Jeffries.  Pemberton 
and  Scroggs)  with  lasting  infamy."  Id.,  at 
265.  Two  of  these  Judges — Jeffries  and  Pem- 
berton— sat  on  the  court  that  tried  and  con- 
victed Sir  WUllam  WUliams.  Townsend. 
supra,  at  413. 

"  Id.,  at  1383-1407. 

»^M..at  1410-1413. 

"» "I  might  enumerate  a  vast  multitude  of 
Anlmalla  Majora.  no  small  files,  that  have 
in  several  ages  been  catched  in  the  net  or 
web  of  an  Inquiry  made  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  fish  only  for  such  greater 
fish,  such  as  we  call  the  pike,  who  by  oppres- 
sion live  upon  the  smaller  fish,  and  devour 
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them.  The  Commons  to  that  end  fish  with 
a  net  that  has  a  wide  and  large  mesh,  such  as 
lets  go  the  small  Try,  and  encompasses  none 
but  those  of  the  largest  size."  Id.,  at  1413. 
"The  plea  shows,  that  one  great  lord  was  con- 
victed ...  by    impeachment    of    the    Com- 
mons, and  attained  before  the  Lords.  The 
Kings  speech  shows  that  there  was  need  of 
further  enquiry,  and  that  it  was  not  as  yet 
thoroughly  dene,  nor  himself,  nor  the  two 
Houses  safe  .  .  ."  Id.,  at  1414. 
-•■/d,  at  1414-1415. 
"■/d,  at  1415-14i7. 
-'  Id.,  at  1417-1418. 
''-Id.,  at  1418. 

>"  Kilboum  V.  Thompson,  supra,  at  204. 
«  Townsend,  supra,  at  413.  Jeffries  earned 
the  nickname  "The  hanging  Judge"  when  he 
was  dispatched  by  James  II  to  try  partici- 
pants in  the  unsuccessful  Scot  revolt;  James 
II  is  said  to  have  commented  that  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome:  "Jeffries  will 
try  them  and  they  shall  surely  hang."  See 
also  fn.  85,  supra. 

See  Rex  v.  Williams,  2  Show.  K.  B.  471, 
Com.  18,  89  Eng.  Rep.  1048: 

•  (Williams'  counsel)  began,  "The  Court  of 
Parliament  .  .  .' 

"Lord  Chief  Justice  [interrupting]:  'Court, 
do  you  call  it?  Can  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  justify  the  scandalous.  Infamous 
flagitous  libel?  .  .  .  Let  Judgment  enter  for 
the  King.'  " 

Williams  paid  8.000  pounds,  and  the  King 
acknowledged    satisfaction.    No    better   case 
of   "Intimidation  by   the  executive  and  ac- 
countability before  a  possibly  hostile  Judi- 
ciary," United  States  v.  Johnson,  supra,  at 
181.  is  found  in  the  reports. 
«  10  CJ.  15  (January  29,  1689) . 
'^  9  Grey's  Debates  81,  reprinted  In  Report 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  OfBclal 
Secrets  Act  24  (House  of  Commons,  1939). 
"'  10  C.J.  21  et  seq. 

"  10  CJ.  215.  A  bill  to  reverse  the  convic- 
tion and  compensate  Williams  for  the  fine 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lords 
did  not  act  favorably  upon  It  because  that 
would  have  required  payment  to  Williams 
of  the  not  Insubstantial  amount  of  8000 
pounds  from  a  greatly  depleted  treasury. 
There  was  "no  disposition  to  make  pecuniary 
compensation  to  any  of  those  who  had  suf- 
fered Ulegally  during  James'  reign,  unless  a 
source  Independent  of  the  public  purse  could 
be  found  for  that  purpose."  Townsend,  supra, 
at  415  See  also  13  How.  St.  Tr.  at  1438-1439. 
Consideration  was  given  to  confiscating  the 
estates  of  Jeffries  and  Sir  Robert  Sawyer, 
who  had  filed  the  information  against  Wil- 
liams, but  the  Lords  declined  to  do  so  In 
1695.  On  that  occasion,  Williams  spoke  elo- 
quently: 

"I  value  much  more  your  rights  and  my 
own  honor,  than  I  do  my  estate  ....  It  Is 
my  glory  that  I  have  left  a  record  for  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  Parliament.  In  this 
proceeding  posterity  will  justify  me."  13  How. 
St.  Tr.  at  1440. 

^'«  After  all.  the  order  of  only  one  House 
does  not  constitute  law. 

■  See  n  T.  E.  May,  Constitutional  HUtory 
of  England  34  ( lOtb  ed.  1891) . 

-See  T.  E.  May.  ParllamenttuTr  Practice 
53  (15th  ed.  19501:  Parry,  Legislatures  and 
Secrecy,  67  Harv.  L.  Rev.  737,  742  ( 1954) . 

-  See  11  T.  E.  May,  Constitutional  History 
of  England  33-49  (10th  ed.  1891). 

'■■•  This  argument  was  made  by  several  con- 
stitutional law  experts  In  Congress  during  the 
debates  in  Sam  Houston's  case  In  1832.  A 
Congressional  opponent  of  Houston  had  at- 
tacked him  In  a  speech  oa  the  floor  and  then 
bad  the  speech  reprinted  In  a  Texas  news- 
paper. Houston  later  assaulted  violently  this 
congressman  on  a  Washington  Street, 
for  which  he  was  tried  for  contempt  of 
Congress.  One  of  Houston's  defenses  was 
that  he  had  not  committed  a  breach  of 
the  free  speech  privilege  because  the 
assault   was   motivated   by   the   publication 
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and  not  the  speech.  Although  this  defense 
was  rejected  on  the  facts.  It  did  set  off  a 
marathon  debate  on  the  scope  of  the  speech 
and  debate  privilege.  The  virtually  unani- 
mous view  of  the  House  was  that  publication 
of  speeches  and  reports  was  encompassed 
within  the  privilege.  Representatives  stressed 
the  functional  nature  of  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  as  protecting  all  the  necessary 
and  customary  duties  of  office.  They  viewed 
the  informing  function  as  Just  a  duty  im- 
plicit in  our  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment. And  they  distinguished  English  cases 
as  resting  on  the  standing  rule  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  prohibited  publication. 
See  especially  Gales  &  Seaton's  Register  2840- 
2852  (May  8,  1832)  (Mr.  Ellsworth):  2871- 
2884  (May  9,  1832)  (Mr.  Doddridge);  2930- 
2968  (May  10,  1832)  (Mr.  Crane)  2970-2971 
(May  10,  1832)  (Mr.  Burges) ;  2983-2984  (May 
11,  1832)  (Mr.  Archer);  2989-3002  (May  11. 
1832)  (Mr.  Kerr). 
'»•  P.W.C.  9a. 

"""We  will  not  hold  that  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional privilege  to  print  privately  what, 
we  must  assume  for  present  purposes,  were 
classified  documents  simply  because  inter- 
vener (Senator  Gravel)  had  first  disclosed 
them  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  whose  func- 
tion was  totally  unrelated  thereto."  (P.W.C. 
10a.) 

""  Of  course,  as  with  other  variants  of  the 
political  question  doctrine,  when  a  commit- 
tee infringes  upon  an  Individual's  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  courts  may  be  obliged  to 
examine  enabling  legislation  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  there  Is  an  overriding  gov- 
ernmental interest.  E.G.,  Watkins  v.  United 
States,  354  U.S.  178,  205  ( 1957) .  Here,  no  such 
claim  is  made  by  the  Government,  and  the 
matter  is  "peculiarly  within  the  realm  of  the 
legislature."  Ibid.  See  also  Yellin  v.  United 
States,  374  U.S.  109,  121-122  (1963),  which 
drew  this  distinction  precisely. 

""  Moreover,  even  if  somehow  the  Coiui;  of 
Appeals  possessed  the  constitutional  power 
to  substitute  Its  judgment  for  Senator 
Gravel's  or  what  Is  relevant  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, its  conclusion  that  the  documents  in 
question  £u-e  not,  is  a  mere  ipse  dixit.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  did  not  even  examine  the 
enabling  rules  of  the  Subcommittee;  nor  did 
It  Investigate  past  practices:  nor  did  it  con- 
sider the  impact  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
germaneness  rule  in  the  Senate:  n(»  did  it 
answer  Senator  Gravel's  point  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  was  relevant  to  the  business  of 
many  subcommitteas,  including  his  own,  be- 
cause of  Its  effects  on  the  availability  of  funds 
for  domestic  programs. 

"•The  Court  in  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson, 
supra,  at  205.  cited  the  kind  of  "usurpation" 
of  authority  which  would  fall  outside  of 
the  privilege: 

•If  we  could  suppose  the  members  of 
these  bodies  so  far  to  forget  their  high  func- 
tions and  the  noble  Instrument  under  which 
they  act  so  as  to  imitate  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  the  execution  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Nation,  or  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  French  Assembly  in  assuming  the 
function  of  a  court  for  capital  punishment, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  an 
utter  perversion  of  their  powers  to  a  crim- 
inal purpose  would  be  screened  from  pun- 
ishment by  the  constitutional  provision  for 
freedom  of  debate." 

""See  Violence  In  America,  Historical  & 
Comparative  Perspectives  (Graham  and  Gurr 
et  als..  Task  Force  on  Historical  &  Com- 
parative Perspectives,  Report  to  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence)  (1969);  To  Establish 
Justice,  To  Insure  Domestic  Tranquility 
(National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  Introd.  by  Reston) 
(1970)  ("Elsenhower  Commission  Report") 
(1969);  The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free 
Society  (President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice, 
introd.   by  Silver)    (1968);    Rights  in  Con- 
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filet:  The  Violent  Confrontation  of  Demon- 
strators and  Police  in  the  Parks  &  Streets  of 
Chicago  Diu-ing  the  Week  of  the  Democratic 
Convention  of  1968  (Report  to  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence,  Introd.  by  Max  Prankel)  (1968) 
("The  Walker  Report")  (1968);  Report  by 
the  U.S.  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  (1968)  ("The  Kerner  Com- 
mission  Report") ;  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  (1970). 

'"The  Vietnam  Hearings  (copyright  and 
Intro,  by  J.  W.  Pulbrlght)  (1966) ;  The  Truth 
About  Vietnam:  Report  on  the  U.S.  Senate 
Hearings  (analysis  by  Wayne  Morse,  Intro 
by  J.  W.  Pulbrlght)  (1966);  U.S.  Policy  TO- 
ward  China:  Testimony  Taken  from  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Hearings  (1966). 

"-Juvenile  Delinquency  (Youth  Employ- 
ment) (1988);  Juvenile  Delnlquency:  Na- 
tional. Federal  and  Youth  Serving  Agencies 
(1968);  Juvenile  Delinquency:  Comic  Books, 
Motion  Pictures.  Obscene  and  Pornographic 
Materials,  Television  Programs  (1969);  Ju- 
venile Delinquency :  Treatment  and  Rehabil- 
itation of  JuvenUe  Drug  Addicts  (1969). 

'"The  Manpower  Revolution:  Its  Policy 
Consequences  (1965). 

"•Summary  of  Hearings  on  the  Wagner 
Housing  Bill  (National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing Officials  1936). 

"^  Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
(1970). 

""American  Imperialism  and  the  Philip- 
pine  Insurrection  (1969). 

"•New  Orleans  Riots  of  July  30,  1866 
(1969). 

"» Memphis  Riots  and  Massacres,  1866 
(1969);  Memphis  Riots  and  Massacres 
(1969);  Background  for  Radical  Reconstruc- 
tion (1970) 

"•Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
construction (1971). 

Other  privately  published  congressional 
committee  reports,  listing  of  which  Is  found 
In,  among  others,  the  Library  of  Congress 
card  catalogue.  Include:  The  Jewish  National 
Home  In  Palestine  (House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs)  (Hearings,  1970) ;  The  Com- 
puter and  Invasion  of  Privacy  (House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee) (Hearings,  1967);  China,  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States  (Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations)  (Hearings,  1966);  The 
Ku-BClux  Klan  (House  Committee  on  Rules) 
(Hearings,  1969)  (reprint  of  the  first  pubU- 
catlon  of  1921);  Invasion  at  Harper's  Ferry 
(Senate  Select  Committee  on  the  Harper's 
Bterry  Invasion)  (1969);  Abridgement  of  the 
Debates  of  Congress,  from  1789  to  1866 
(1867-1861)  (work  then  In  progress);  Affairs 
In  the  Late  Insurrectionary  States  (Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Condition  of  Affairs 
in  the  Late  Insurrectionary  States)  (1969); 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents, 
1941-1949  (Prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State)   (1971); 

Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  (Joint 
Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Attack)  (1972);  The  Journal  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Reconstruc- 
tion (B.  B.  Kendrlck)  (1969);  Urban  Crisis 
In  America:  The  Remarkable  Rlblcoff  Hear- 
ings (C.  O.  Jones  and  L.  D.  Hoppe,  eds.) ;  Re- 
ports on  Crime  Investigations  (Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  Investigate  Organized 
Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce)  (1969); 
Third  Interim  Report  (Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Organized  Crime  In 
Interstate  Commerce)  (1951);  American  In- 
dians: Facts  and  Future,  Toward  an  Eco- 
nomic Development  for  Native  American 
Oommimlties  (Joint  Economic  Committee) 
(1970);  National  Prlorltlee:  MlUtary,  Eco- 
nomic, and  Social  (Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment)  (1969); 
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with  the  United  States — A  Study  Prepared 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
(Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference 
Service)  (1968);  An  Economic  Profile  of 
Mainland  China  (Select  papers  contributed 
by  Invited  specialists  for  the  study  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee) (foreword  by  William  Proxmire) 
(1968);  Comparisons  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Economies  (Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee)   (1968); 

Investigations  of  Senators  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy and  William  Benton,  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
(Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration) (1963);  Enough  Rope:  The  Inside 
Story  of  the  Censure  of  Senator  Joe  McCar- 
thy by  his  Colleagues — the  Controversial 
Hearings  that  Signaled  the  End  of  a  Tur- 
bulent Career  and  a  Fearsome  Era  in  Amer- 
ican Public  Life  (Senate  Select  Committee 
to  Study  Censure  Charges)  (1969);  A  Second 
Federalist — Congress  Creates  a  Government 
(Selected  from  the  Annals  of  Congress  by 
Charles  S.  Hyneman  and  George  W.  Carey) 
(1967);  Communism,  Its  Plans  and  Tactics 
(House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs)  (by 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  chairman,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress)  (1949);  Hearings  on 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  (Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations)  (1924); 

Investigation  of  Administration  of  Louis  F. 
Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  the 
Matter  of  Deportation  of  Aliens  (House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules)  (1971);  How  Bull  Run 
Battle  Was  Lost — The  Ball's  BluS  Massacre 
(Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War)  (1863) ;  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Ambassador — Jackson  Subcommittee  Papers 
on  the  Conduct  of  American  Foreign  Policy 
(Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions) (1964);  Rebel  Barbarities — Official  Ac- 
counts of  the  Cruelties  Inflicted  Upon  Union 
Prisoners  and  Refugees  at  Fort  Pillow,  Llbby 
Prison,  Etc.  (Joint  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War)  (1864) ;  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac— History  of  Its  Campaigns,  the  Penin- 
sula, Maryland,  Fredericksburg  (Testimony 
of  three  commanders;  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War)  ( 1863) . 

'--  See  Hentoff  v.  Ichord,  318,  F.  Supp.  1175, 
1180  (D.  D.C.  1970)  1  The  Parliamentary 
Papers  Act,  §!  I  and  n  (3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  9 
(1840);  Wason  v.  Walter,  4  Q.B.  73 
(1868).  It  should  be  noted  that  In 
this  case  Beacon  Press  made  its  pa- 
perback edition  available  to  the  public 
in  sufficient  quantity  at  a  price  of  $20  tor 
the  set,  while  the  Government  Printing  Office 
made  available  a  limited  printing  of  a  cen- 
sored edition,  with  uniiumbered  pages  (mak- 
ing the  work  less  useful  as  a  research  uud 
reference  tool)  at  a  price  of  $50.  Similarly, 
private  publications  of  other  Important  com- 
mission reports  and  congressional  hearings 
have  sold  much  more  than  the  editions  pu')- 
lished  by  the  Government  Printing  Office.  For 
example,  we  have  been  advised  by  the  Llbraiy 
of  Congress  that  the  Bantam  edition  of  rhe 
Kerner  Commission  report  had  sales  of  1,895.- 
000.  as  compared  to  62,600  for  the  G.P.O.  edi- 
tion (the  latter  costing  almost  three  times 
the  former);  the  Bantam  edition  of  the 
Lockhart  Commission  Report  was  250.000  and 
the  GJ*.0.  only  10,000  (with  a  similar  price 
differential) ;  and  the  combined  sales  of  pri- 
vate editions  of  the  1966  Vietnam  hearings 
totalled  42,000,  compared  to  6,023  for  the 
Q.P.O.  edition. 

'='  The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  affords  "an 
absolute  privilege  to  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  In  respect  to  any  speech,  debate, 
vote,  report,  or  action  done  In  session."  Barr 
V.  Afafteo,  supra,  at  669.  See  also,  e.g.,  Powell 
V.  McCormack,  supra,  at  503;  Dombrowski 
V.  Eastland,  supra,  at  84-86;  Barsky  v.  United 
States,  167  P.  2d  241.  250  (DC.  dr.),  cert. 
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denied  334  U.S.  843  (1948);  Cochran  v. 
Couzens,  42  P.  2d  783  (D.C.  Clr.),  cert,  denied 
282  U.S.  874  (1930). 

mXhe  Solicitor  General  stated  In  the  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  that  there  has  never 
been  any  Intention  to  call  Senator  Gravel 
as  a  witness  before  the  grand  jury  (S.GJ». 
15).  The  record  makes  clear  that  this  simply 
is  not  so.  Not  only  did  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment claim  the  legal  right  to  do  so  in  both 
the  District  Court  and  the  Cotirt  of  Appeals, 
it  also  implied  strongly  that  Senator  Gravel 
would  in  fact  be  subpoenaed  and  could 
Invoke  his  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
"should  questions  be  incriminating"  (App. 
8).  The  Justice  Department  retreated  from 
this  position  only  after  the  District  Court 
issued  Its  Protective  Order. 

123  There  is  no  force  in  the  argument  that 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Claxise  literally  pro- 
hibits only  questioning  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. First  of  all,  as  we  have  em- 
phasized, with  perhaps  tiresome  reiteration, 
the  Clause  Is  to  be  read  broadly  to  effectuate 
its  purposes.  Secondly,  the  present  form  of 
the  Clause  is  clearly  stylistic.  The  Committee 
on  Detail  In  the  convention  wrote  the  Clause 
m  subject-matter  terms  following  the  Eng- 
lish BUI  of  Rights: 

"Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  the 
Legislature  shall  not  be  Impeached  or  ques- 
tioned in  any  Court  or  place  out  of  the 
Legislature."  in  Documentary  History  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  447 
(1900). 

This  provision  was  changed  to  the  present 
form  by  the  Committee  on  Style  and  the 
change  was  not  mentioned  as  substantive. 
This  Court  has  twice  confirmed  that  the 
Clause  is  "substantially  identical"  to  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights.  Powell  v.  McCormack. 
supra,  at  502,  n.  20;  United  States  v.  John- 
son, supra,  at  177-178. 

i«  As  counsel  for  Senator  Gravel  remarked 
In  the  District  Court  at  the  opening  of  this 
litigation : 

"If  we  should,  for  Instance,  move  to  Inter- 
vene and  then  it  is  determined  that  the  issue 
before  the  grand  jury  for  which  Dr.  Rodberg 
has  been  subpoenaed  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Senator,  then  we  have  no  Interest  or 
right  to  be  there.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
questions  for  which  the  grand  jury  has  sub- 
poenaed Dr.  Rodberg  do  relate  to  the  Sen- 
ator's activities,  then  we  want  to  be  very 
vigorous  in  our  representation."  (App.  42.) 

Counsel  for  the  Senator  in  the  District 
Court  further  disclaimed  any  belief  by  the 
Senator  that  he  could  Invoke  his  privilege  to 
protect  Dr.  Rodberg  from  questioning  with 
respect  to  activities,  even  activities  relating 
to  the  Pentagon  Papers,  which  predaited  the 
establishment  of  his  aide  relationship  with 
the  Senator.  (App.  41.) 

i»  It  Is  significant,  in  this  regard,  that  the 
usual  rules  of  evidence  relating  to  relevancy, 
hearsay,  etc.,  do  not  apply  in  the  grand  jury. 

"*  "The  accretion  of  dangerous  power  does 
not  come  In  a  day.  It  does  come,  however 
slowly,  from  the  generative  force  of  un- 
checked disregard  of  the  restrictions  that 
fence  In  even  the  most  disinterested  asser- 
tion of  authority."  Youngstown  Sheet  A 
Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579.  594  (1952) 
(Frankfurter,  J.,  concurring). 

^  Compare  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis'  celebrated 
statement  In  Olmstead  v.  United  States,  277 
U.S.  438,  479  (1928)  : 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
Government's  purposes  are  beneficlent.  Men 
born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel 
Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rul- 
ers. The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in 
Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning  bat  without  understanding." 

'»  Our  only  quarrel  with  the  District  Court's 
opinion  is  that  It  did  not  define  privileged 
acts  broadly  enough,  i.e.,  by  excluding  publi- 
cation of  the  record  from  the  protected  area. 

'-'For  historical  examples  of  breaches  of 
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the  privilege  by  Inquisitorial  bodies,  see  fn. 
20,  supra. 

>*>  Grand  jury  transcripts  are  not  readily 
available,  and  the  District  Court  summarily 
denied  Senator  Gravel's  motion  for  a  tran- 
script to  be  kept  and  made  available  to  him. 
(App.  19.) 

■^The  Johnson  court  did  hold,  however, 
that  "a  prosecution  under  a  general  criminal 
statute"  so  "deiJendent  on  .  .  .  inquiries"  nec- 
essarily touching  upon  the  preparation  for, 
delivery  of,  and  motives  behind  a  speech, 
"necessarily  contravenes  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause."  Id.,  at  184-185. 

^  Nor,  In  fact.  Is  such  "In.",  ence  peddling" 
an  act  which  Is  "generally  done  In  a  session 
of  the  House  by  one  of  Its  members  In  rela- 
tion to  the  business  before  It."  Kilbourn  v. 
Thompson,  103  VS.  at  204.  See  fn.  51,  supra. 

iM"Only  the  question  of  the  applicability 
of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  to  the  prose- 
cution of  Johnson  is  before  us.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  affirmed  the  convictions  of  co- 
defendants  Edlln  and  Robinson  [who  were 
connected  with  the  saving  an "  loan 
association]  whose  appeals  were  consolidated 
with  that  of  Johnson  [in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals] and,  except  for  a  brief  as  amicus  curiae 
submitted  by  Edlln,  questions  raised  in  those 
cases  have  not  been  presented  to  us.  The 
defendant  [CTongressman]  Boykin  took  no 
appeal  from  his  conviction."  United  States  v. 
Johnson,  supra,  at  172-173,  n.  3. 

'■■■♦  And  see  fn.  133.  supra. 

"^  One  might  imagine  a  case  where  It  Is 
obvious  from  the  face  of  an  Indictment  that 
the  criminal  charge  and  a  protected  legisla- 
tive activity  are  so  intertwined  that  prosecu- 
tion of  the  indictment  necessarily  would 
Involve  questioning  delving  into  protected 
legislative  activity.  This  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions being  faced  by  this  Court  this  term  In 
the  Brewster  case,  supra,  but  In  the  instant 
case  only  questioning,  and  not  account- 
ability. Is  Involved.  See  also  fn.  131,  supra. 

After  (Congressman  Johnson  was  retried 
and  convicted,  he  appealed  on  the  ground 
that  the  Indictment  was  void  because  orig- 
inal grand  Jury  investigation  violated  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals stated  that  evidence  taken  by  the  grand 
Jury  was  "constitutionally  impermissible" 
but.  citing  the  rule  of  Costello  v.  United 
States,  U.S.  (  ),  held  jiat  this  did  not 
invEaidate  a  facially  sufficient  Indictment. 

'»  The  complaint  in  this  case  was  the  same 
person  as  the  plaintiff  in  Wason  v.  Walter, 
supra,  which  established  the  right  of  mem- 
bers and  printers  to  publish  alleg;edly 
libelous  speeches  and  reports. 

^  The  New  York  Times.  March  17.  1972.  p. 
7.  col.  1. 

' '*  A  number  of  such  Incidents  are  collected 
in  Wolkinson,  Demands  of  Congressional 
Committees  for  Executive  Papers,  10  Fed  Bar 
J.  103  (Part  I).  223  (Part  U)   (1949). 

"•In  Its  petition  for  rehearing  with  sug- 
gestion for  rehearing  en  blanc  filed  with  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in 
United  States  v.  J.  W.  Robinson  et  al.  (No. 
71-1058),  the  Justice  Department  argues 
that  the  signature  of  a  close  aide  to  the 
Attorney  General  should  suffice  to  validate 
and  authorize  an  electronic  interception  ap- 
plication under  28  U.S.C.  {  510.  notwith- 
standing the  statute's  requirement  of  per- 
sonal authorization  by  the  Attorney  General. 
"The  practice  of  having  a  personal  aide  in 
whom  tn  official  must  and  does  repose  total 
confidence  is  well  known  and  widely  ac- 
cepted not  only  In  the  executive  branch,  but 
in  the  legislative  branch  as  well  (cf.  United 
States  v.  John  Doe,  Mike  Gravel.  United 
States  Senator,  Intervenor.  Nos.  71-1331.  71- 
1332.  71-1335  (1st  Clr.).  decided  January  7. 
1972.  slip  op.  at  11-12).  The  nature  of  such 
a  relationship  demands  that  the  aide  and 
the  officer  be  treated  as  one."  id.,  Justice  De- 
partment's brief  at  p.  6.  In  Doe  v.  McMillan. 
F.2d  (DC.  Clr.  1972) .  the  JusUce  Department 
successfully  argued  for  the  privilege  to  «- 
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tend  to  congressmen  aides,  the  public  printer 
and  committee  consultants,  who  aided  a 
congressional  committee  to  Issue  a  report. 

'•^'Statement    of    William    H.    Rehnqulst 
(June  29.  1971).  at  p.  11. 
>"  Id.,  at  p.  16. 
i«»  Id.,  at  p.  19. 

'"Mr.  Acheson  gave  the  Separation  of 
Powers  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary a  telling  argument: 

"There  was  a  bill  recently  under  considera- 
tion In  the  House  to  impeach  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court — If  It  had  gone  through 
to  Impeachment.  I  am  sure  the  Chief  Justice 
would  have  ruled  Inadmissible  the  House 
manager  calling  upon  the  law  clerks  to 
testify  as  to  their  talks  with  the  Justice.  One 
cannot  Inquire  into  that  confidential  rela- 
tionship. These  are  practical  matters  .  .  .  ." 
Executive  Privilege:  The  withholding  of  In- 
formation by  the  Executive,  hearings  before 
the  Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Statement 
of  Honorable  Dean  Acheson  (July  28,  1971), 
at  265. 

'"Barr  was  represented  by  an  attorney 
from  the  Department  of  Justice. 

'♦^  Of  course,  insofar  as  the  adoption  of  the 
common  law  executive  privilege  Is  Justified 
by  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine,  the  ex- 
ecutive privilege  might  be  seen  as  being  of 
constitutional  dimensions,  although  obvi- 
ously less  explicitly  constitutional  than  the 
legislative  privilege.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Instant  case  con- 
cluded that  Senator  Gravel  was  protected 
from  questioning  about  the  Pentagon  Papers, 
even  though  the  publication  was  not  covered 
by  the  Clause,  by  a  privilege  akin  to  the  com- 
mon law  executive  privilege  enunciated  In 
Barr  v.  Matteo.  United  States  v.  John  Doe, 
451  P.  2d  466  (1st  Clr.  1972)  (P.W.C.  10a- 
11a). 

Similarly,  the  English  Parliament  has  acted 
to  guard  against  a  seeming  chink  In  the 
armor  of  its  privilege  of  free  speech.  By  the 
law  of  Parliament,  "a  clerk  or  officer  of  the 
House  or  shorthand  writer  employed  to  take 
minutes  of  evidence  t)efore  the  House  or  any 
committee  thereof  may  not  give  evidence 
elsewhere  In  respect  of  any  proceedings  or 
examination  had  at  the  bar  or  before  any 
committee  of  the  House  without  the  special 
leave  of  the  House."  Commons  Journals 
(1818)  389.  This  was  discussed  favorably  In 
the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Official  Secrets  Acts  (1939)  at  p.  ix. 

'«  This  Is  an  early  "parade  of  horribles"  to 
which  the  Government  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals have  reverted. 

""This  was,  for  example,  the  substance  of 
an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fltz  Roy  Kellv 
and  seconded  by  Lord  Eliot,  Id.  at  277-278. 
'"  Speech  of  Lord  Eliot.  Id.,  at  278. 
'"The  British  Attorney  General's  position 
on  the  limits  of  the  privilege  in  civilized  so- 
ciety was  apparently  adopted  by  this  Court 
in  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson. 

"»  Thus,  the  Act  provided  that  once  a  law- 
suit was  begun  against  a  publisher.  It  would 
end  upon  production  of  a  certificate  in  court 
to  the  effect  that  the  printer  was  acting  by 
order  of  either  House.  The  preamble  to  the 
Act  sees  the  Act  as  a  mere  remedy  for  ob- 
taining "more  speedy  protection"  than  was 
theretofore  available.  This  is  not  unlike  the 
concern  of  American  courts  that  the  mere 
threat  of  litigation  might  be  sufficient  to 
deter  a  legislator,  and  that  the  Speech  or 
Debate  privilege  should  b3  asserUble  at  the 
earliest  stage  possible,  preferably  on  a  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  or  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment. See  Powell  v.  McCormack,  395  U.S.  at 
505-506,  especially  n.  25. 

"'  Despite  some  attempts  to  distinguish  the 
case  from  Stockdale,  and  even  a  passing  com- 
ment that  Stockdale  was  left  undisturbed, 
one  must  honestly  conclude  that  Wason  did 
Indeed  overrule  Stockdale.  One  distinction 
proffered  was  that  Stockdale  Involved  a  pub- 
lication which  maliciously  aimed  at  damag- 
ing an  Individual,  while  In  Wason  the  publl- 
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cation  was  aimed  primarily  at  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliament  for  the  In- 
formation of  constituents.  Wason  v.  Walter, 
id.,  at  95.  It  would  appear  clear  that  Stock- 
dale  also  Involved  the  function  of  Inform- 
ing constituents.  Furthermore,  the  Waaon 
court  made  It  as  clear  as  It  could  that,  while 
the  Parliamentary  Papers  Act,  3  Vict.  c.  9, 
was  "passed  in  consequence  of  the  decision 
In  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,"  id.,  at  92,  neverthe- 
less it  was  not  passed  because  there  was 
thought  to  be  any  need  "to  fix  the  legality 
of  the  publication  of  parliamentary  debates 
on  the  sure  foundation  of  statutory  enact- 
ment," id.,  at  92;  rather,  the  Act  was  prot>ably 
passed  as  much  because  of  "apprehension" 
caused  by  some  language  used  In  Stockdale 
"as  by  any  conviction  of  the  defectiveness  of 
the  law."  Id.  Finally,  the  Wason  court  ap- 
provingly cited  Rex  v.  Wright,  8  T.R.  293.  See 
discussion-  at  77-78,  supra. 

"»  Similarly,  whUe  the  Constitution  man- 
dates that  a  "Journal"  be  kept  of  congres- 
sional proceedings,  it  also  allows  Congress 
some  leeway  In  using  its  discretion  to  keep 
certain  matters  secret.  Art.  I.  sec.  6. 
'"  See  pp.  85-88,  supra. 
'«  Precisely  such  a  misconception  led  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  Imagine  an  entire 
"parade  of  horribles"  in  the  event  that  Illegal 
acts  were  allowed  to  be  "cleansed"  by  Intro- 
ducing them  Into  a  Senate  subcommittee's 
proceedings.  ".  .  .  the  consequences  of  such 
an  unlimited  absolute  privilege  would  be 
staggering."  United  States  v.  Doe,  451  F.  2d 
466  (1972).  The  court  felt  that  Senator 
Gravel  was  claiming  that  by  "immersing" 
the  papers  In  a  subconunlttee  record,  he 
would  be  retroactively  cleansing  all  events 
leading  up  to  the  papers  being  obtained  and 
turned  over  to  the  Senator.  United  States  v. 
Doe,    Opinion    on    Rehearing,    —    P.    2d 

Quite  to  the  contrary.  Senator  Gravel  does 
not  seek  to  protect  any  aspect  of  or  actor 
In  the  Pentagon  Papers  case  other  than  his 
acquisition  (not  his  source's  acquisition)  of 
them,  his  staff's  preparation  of  the  papers 
(or  the  subcommittee  hearing,  and  Beacon 
Press'  preparation  of  the  papers  for  publica- 
tion and  its  ultimate  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  them. 

•^  Anderson  involved  an  attempt  by  a  non- 
member  to  brit>e  a  member  to  give  a  speech. 
"*  See  also  Cochran  v.  Couzens,  42  P.  2d 
783  (DC.  Clr.  1930) ,  where  the  court  granted 
the  defendant  Senator  absolute  immunity 
from  a  slander  action  complaining  of  words 
uttered  In  a  Senate  speech.  The  Cochran 
court  felt  that  all  that  could  be  done  was 
to  send  the  plaintiff  to  the  Senate  to  ask  that 
the  defendant's  peers  Impose  a  remedy,  pre- 
simiably  under  art.  1,  sec.  5,  cl.  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 42  F.  2d  at  784. 

^''  While  Senator  Gravel  asked  the  District 
Court  to  quash  the  subpoena  altogether,  he 
did  offer  the  alternative  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment be  ordered  to  specify  the  questions 
which  It  Intended  to  ask  of  the  Senator's 
aides  and  associates.  (App.  2,  12.)  With  such 
a  protective  order,  the  Senator  would  have 
been  satisfied  to  have  the  subpoenaed  wit- 
nesses appear  before  the  grand  Jury,  since 
he  would  then  not  have  to  guess  whether  or 
not  the  witness  would  be  constant  In  his 
refusal  to  violate  the  privilege,  or  worry  that 
the  witness'  interpretation  of  the  matters 
protected  might  differ  from  his  own. 


A  SERIOUS  FLAW  IN  OUR  TAX  LAWS 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or   OEORGIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  my  constituents  have  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  serious  flaw  in  our  tax  laws. 
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I  have  received  many  letters  suggesting 
that  our  tax  structure,  while  not  actually 
encouraging  divorce,  does  discourage 
marriage.  Under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  higher  rates 
are  charged  to  married  people  filing  sep- 
arately than  to  those  who  are  single. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  for  this  inequity  is  that  the 
working  wife  is  considered  a  luxury. 
While  it  is  true  that  most  families'  in- 
comes are  increased  substantially  when 
the  wife  works,  a  great  majority  of  the 
working  women  in  tills  coimtry  come 
from  lower  and  middle-income  families, 
£ind  their  employment  is  necessitated  by 
the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  re- 
move this  inequity.  My  bill  will  guaran- 
tee that  married  individuals  who  file 
separately  shall  be  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  as  unmarried  individuals. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ADAM 
CLAYTON  POWELL 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell. 

Despite  the  controversy  surrounding 
Adam's  last  year  in  the  House,  much  of 
which  was  fueled  by  hypocrisy  and  rac- 
ism, I  believe  that  the  record  shows,  and 
history  will  show,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  committee  legis- 
lators ever  to  sit  in  this  House.  At  least 
52  major  pieces  of  legislation  were  en- 
acted into  law  during  Adam  Clayton 
Powell's  5-year  tenure  as  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Among  these  measures  were  the  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  the  School  Lunch 
Act,  the  Library  Services  Act,  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  war  on  poverty,  a 
ban  on  unequal  pay  for  men  and  women, 
the  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing legislation,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  and  many  more. 
In  short,  virtualy  all  of  the  progressive 
legislation  of  the  1960's  bears  the  indeli- 
ble mark  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell's 
craftsmanship. 

Before  attaining  the  committee  chair- 
manship, however,  indeed  before  coming 
to  Congress,  Adam  was  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  black  people. 
Well  before  Montgomery  or  Little  Rock 
or  Birmingham  captured  the  attention 
of  the  American  public,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  strug- 
gle for  full  civil  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  1940's  and  1950's  his  was 
a  lonely  but  powerful  voice  raised 
against  all  forms  of  discrimination  in 
our  society.  For  this  early  and  coura- 
geous leadership  he  deserves  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  best  evalua- 
tion of  Adam's  achievements — and  his 
failures — was  rendered  by  Charles  V. 
Hamilton  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
last  Sunday.  I  conclude  my  remarks  by 
inserting  a  brief  excerpt  from  that  eu- 
logy at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
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Adam  C.  Powell 
During  the  peak  years  of  his  public  life, 
be  had  been  an  important  symbol  for  many 
black  Americans,  a  symbol  of  achievement, 
confidence  and  deflnance.  Many  of  his  early 
"Powell  amendments"  seeking  to  deny  Fed- 
eral funds  to  discriminatory  projects  are 
now  laws  of  the  land,  If  not  always  facts 
of  life.  If  he  failed  to  accomplish  more.  It 
was  not.  as  some  have  been  prone  to  con- 
clude, simply  because  of  his  fiamboyant  style 
and  sometime  arrogance.  He  was  a  man  of 
his  time,  a  black  man  who  was  what  he 
was  and  did  what  he  did  to  win  a  place 
of  power  in  a  nation  responding  too  slowly 
to  racial  Injustice.  Had  America  been  dif- 
ferent, Adam  Powell  might  have  been  less 
"difficult" — but  with  It  all,  he  will  be  re- 
membered not  only  for  his  excesses  but  for 
his  very  real  achievements. 


RAILROAD  SPONSORS 
"FISHERMAN'S  SPECIALS" 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
summer  months  fast  approaching,  all  of 
us  await  the  day  when  we  can  travel  to 
fresh  air  and  clean  waters  for  rest  smd 
recreation.  A  weekend  of  fishing  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  joy  to  any  family  but  devel- 
opments are  imderway  in  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  which  will  make  fishing  this  sea- 
son, an  added  Joy.  The  Long  Island  Rail- 
road will  be  sponsoring  "Fisherman's 
Specials"  to  fishing  areas  on  the  Island 
for  all  New  Yorkers  and  visitors. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Passenger  Trans- 
port, I  read  a  fine  article  outlining  the 
Long  Island  Railroad's  initiative  in  this 
area.  For  the  benefit  of  fishing  enthu- 
siasts everywhere,  but  especially  on  Long 
Island,  I  wish  to  insert  this  article  into 
the  Record.  The  efforts  undertaken  by 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  to  allow  New 
Yorkers  to  fish  in  areas  over  50  miles 
from  the  dty  should  be  commended  and 
encouraged.  Our  citizens  deserve  recrea- 
tion arefis  and  Long  Island  Railroad's  ef- 
forts to  transport  city  dwdlers  to  the 
fishing  areas  of  the  State  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Fishing  Tbips  for  New  York  Set  by  LIRR 
New  York,  N.Y. — "Gone  Fishing"  signs 
appeared  everywhere  in  the  Metropolitan 
area  starting  April  8  when  the  Long  Island 
Rail  Road  once  again  this  year  began  op- 
erating its  highly-popular  "Fisherman's 
Specials"  to  Captree  State  Park,  located  47 
miles  east  of  New  York  City. 

Anglers  aching  to  land  the  really  "big  ones" 
are  being  offered  a  pair  of  appealing  round- 
trip  package  trips  while  the  weekend  '"Fish- 
ermen's Specials"  run  each  Saturday  and 
Sunday  through  May  27.  The  dally  "Fisher- 
men's Specials"  start  May  28  and  run 
through  Sept.  4. 

OPEN    PARTY 

Package  No.  1.  costing  $10,  Includes  train 
ride  to  Babylon  from  Flatbush  Avenue  or 
Penn  Station,  bus  trip  to  Captree  State  Park 
to  board  an  open  party  boat  for  fishing  on 
Great  South  Bay  (ocean  fishing  Is  available 
at  extra  cost ) . 

Package  No.  2.  costing  tl2.25,  offers  all  of 
the  above  plus  a  fried  chicken  box  lunch  as 
well  as  use  of  a  fishing  pole  and  all  the  nec- 
essary tackle.  Bait  Is  extra  on  both  package 
trips  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  dock. 
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Over  2,500  anglers  took  advantage  last  year 
of  the  LIRR's  "Fishermen's  Specials."  Catches 
Included  flounders,  weakflsh,  fluke,  black  flsh, 
sea  bass,  porgles  and  king  fish.  Ocean  fisher- 
men brought  back  pollack,  striped  bass,  blue 
fish  and  cod. 

PARK    rACILITIBS 

Oaptree  State  Park  is  a  298-acre  beach- 
marina  located  15  miles  east  of  Jones  Beach. 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Long  Island 
State  Park  Commission.  Captree  offers,  In 
addition  to  excellent  boating  and  fishing  fa- 
cilities, unexcelled  surf,  bathing  beach  and 
picnic  grounds. 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO 
STABILIZATION  POLICY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  proposal,  made  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Atlee,  an  economist  from  my  dis- 
trict, for  a  new  approach  to  the  problem 
of  achieving  stable  full  employment 
growth  with  stable  prices  and  stable  in- 
terest rates.  Mr.  Atlee  has  a  Ph.  D.  in 
Economics  from  Columbia  University, 
has  taught  commerce  subjects  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  done  re- 
search in  macroanalysis  and  stabilization 
policy  for  the  Ford  Foimdation,  and  has 
published  articles  in  professional  jour- 
nals on  the  fiow  of  funds  approach  to  so- 
cial accounting.  Thus,  he  is  an  extremely 
competent  professional  in  his  field,  and 
his  ideas  are  worth  studying. 

I  agree  heartily  with  the  stated  objec- 
tives of  this  proposal,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  warrants  careful  study  by  all 
House  and  Senate  Members.  If  it  could 
actually  achieve  the  results  claimed  for 
it,  it  would  prevent  future  Republican 
Presidents  from  thrusting  our  economy 
into  a  depression,  as  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  done — and  it  would  make  it 
more  difiacult  for  any  president  to  drag  us 
into  another  disaster  such  as  the  Viet- 
nam military  quagmire. 

The  first  item,  entitled,  "A  New  Ap- 
proach to  Stabilization  Policy,"  sets  forth 
the  key  elements  of  this  proposal  in  fairly 
readable  terms  with  some  of  the  his- 
torical and  analytical  background.  The 
second  item,  entitled  "It's  Time  for  a  New 
Full  Employment  Bill,"  is  a  detailed  pre- 
liminary draft  of  the  proposed  compre- 
hensive legislation. 

The  material  follows: 
A  New  Approach  to  Stabilization  Policy 
(By  John  S.  Atlee) 
In  the  early  days  of  aviation  when  Instru- 
ments were  few  and  unreliable,  pilots  flew 
"by  the  seat  of  their  pants" — by  the  "feel" 
of  the  plane.  But  their  subjective  feelings 
were  often  misleading,  with  tragic  results. 
Today  a  Jet  pilot  merely  sets  his  course  and 
turns  on  the  "automatic  pUot."  Then  Its 
servo-mechanisms  take  over  and  keep  the 
plane  stable  and  on  course.  The  more-or-less 
continuous  "stabilization  adjustments"  of 
the  automatic  pilot  are  so  small  and  precise 
that  they  are  never  even  felt  by  the  passen- 
gers. This  is  the  way  our  whole  economy 
should — and  could — be  managed. 

When  it  comes  to  nMmaglng  the  economy, 
our  present  system  is  even  worse  than  the 
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old-time  seat-of-the-pants  approach  to  fly- 
ing. It's  not  Just  that  there's  no  automatic 
pUot.  It's  almost  as  If  there  were  three  pUots 
with  Congress,  the  President  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  all  authorized  to  take  an  occa- 
sional stab  at  It,  with  passengers  continu- 
ously haranguing  them  with  advice  (and,  one 
might  even  say,  speaking  in  several  different 
languages,  since  even  professional  economists 
use  incredibly  vague  and  unscientific  terms 
to  describe  the  operation  of  the  economy!), 
with  no  firm  agreement  on  where  they  are 
going  or  how  to  get  there,  and  with  none  of 
them  fully  responsible  for  what  actually 
happens.  In  fact,  when  the  President  be- 
comes preoccupied  with  foreign  policy  and 
Congress  becomes  preoccupied  with  an  up- 
coming election,  the  economy  is  pretty  much 
left  to  fly  itself— as  If  the  three  pilots  went 
back  In  the  cabin  to  play  cards  or  talk  with 
the  stewardess! 

There  are  Indications  today  that  most  of 
the  passengers  are  becoming  fed  up  with 
this  nerve-Jangllng  method  of  managing  our 
economy.  An  individual  business  run  that 
way  wouldn't  last  long,  and  that  kind  of  un- 
predlcUble  national  economic  environment 
makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  nin  a  pri- 
vate business— especially  if  it's  a  small  or 
black  business. 

Continuing  the  airplane  analogy  for  a 
moment,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there 
are  two  quire  distinct  a^ects  In  the  modern 
approach  to  flying.  The  pilot  himself  has  to 
set  the  flight  plan — the  course,  altitude  and 
cruising  speed.  The  automatic  pilot  merely 
keeps  the  plane  on  this  coiu^.  The  same 
distinction  is  also  vital  to  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  economy. 

The  policy-target  aspect  o/  economic  man- 
agement.—A  "flight  plan"  for  the  economy 
would  include  such  policy  targets  as  the  un- 
employment rate,  price  trend  and  Interest 
rates.  The  unemployment  rate  is  probably 
the  most  basic — and  most  comparable  to  the 
course  set  by  an  airplane. 

With  regard  to  the  interest  rate  target,  the 
new  approach  to  stabilization  policy  out- 
lined below  will  make  it  possible,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  to  stabUize  and 
control  interest  rates  as  a  public  pollcv  de- 
cision. 

In  the  long  run  both  the  price  trend  and 
the  growth  rate  of  current-dollar  ONP  (Gross 
National  Product = total  spending)  are  de- 
termined primarily  by  the  growth  rate  of  the 
money  supply.  Therefore,  when  the  stabiliza- 
tion aspect  of  economic  managenaent  Is  car- 
ried out  by  the  means  proposed  below,  a 
stable  monetary  growth  rate  should  become 
the  basic  policy.  This  would  be  approximately 
the  same  rate  as  the  "real"  GNP  growth 
rate,  but  governed  more  precisely  by  a  fixed 
and  explicit  formula. 

(It  should  be  noted  here  that  "money" 
Includes  only  the  checking  deposits  and 
pocketbook  currency  which  people  can  buy 
things  with  and  pay  bUls  with.  It  does  not 
include  interest-earning  savings  accounts, 
whether  they  are  in  a  commercial  bank,  a 
savings  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion. This  error  is  merely  another  example 
of  the  slip-shod  character  of  much  current 
economic  thinking  I ) 

In  the  short-run  perspective  of  two  or  three 
years  the  price  trend  is  determined  primarily 
by  the  economy's  structural  balance  (rather 
than  by  the  unemployment  rate,  as  Implied 
In  another  fad  of  current  economic  think- 
ing!)— and  by  the  extent  to  which  past  Im- 
b'alances  are  being  effectively  corrected  by 
current  policy. 

The  ONP  growth  rate  is  not  considered  as 
a  primary  policy  target  for  two  reasons: 

(a)  The  trend  growth  rate  of  full-employ- 
ment potential  GNP — which  must  be  the 
ultimate  policy  target — is  very  largely  im- 
plicit in  our  20-year-ago  birth  rates  and  the 
trend  growth  rate  of  productivity,  both  of 
which  are  largely  Inherent  In  the  basic  In- 
stitutional nature  of  our  society  and  little 
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affected  by  any  but  the  longest-run  policy 
decisions. 

(b)  The  relationship  of  the  actual  GNP 
growth  rate  to  the  growth  rate  of  full-em- 
ployment potential  GNP  does,  in  fact,  deter- 
mine the  unemployment  rate.  But  politically 
the  unemployment  rate  In  the  more  Im- 
portant policy  target,  with  the  ONP  target 
being  adjusted  accordingly. 

The  stabilization  aspect. — Now  let's  turn 
to  the  stabilization  aspect  of  economic  man- 
agement— the  problem  of  preventing  short- 
run  fluctuations  In  the  GNP  growth  rate  and 
the  unemployment  rate.  These  are  caused 
primarily  by  structural  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy: for  extunple,  those  caused  by  the  1955 
automoblle-and-housing  "boom,"  by  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  and  by  Inappro- 
priate policy  decisions  by  Congress,  the  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Federal  Reserve — such 
as  the  failure  of  Congress  to  synchronize  the 
reduction  in  taxes  with  the  reduction  in 
military  spending  after  the  Korean  War,  the 
failure  of  President  Johnson  and  Congress 
to  increase  taxes  to  finance  the  Vietnam  War, 
and  the  wild  gyrations  of  monetary  policy 
during  1953-60  and  1966-71.  To  offset  the 
111  effects  of  the  Inevitable  human  (and  polit- 
ical!) errors  In  Judgment  and  timing,  effec- 
tive economic  stabilization  needs  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  airplane's  automatic  pilot. 

The  present  "automatic  stabilizers." — Cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  way  our  economy  works 
already  tend  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of 
fluctuations.  These  are  what  the  economists 
have  traditionally  called  "automatic  stabi- 
lizers." When  a  decline  In  the  rate  of  business 
investment  or  government  military  spending 
or  consumer  debt-flnancing  of  automobiles 
causes  a  decline  in  the  GNP  growth  rate  this 
causes  Increased  unemployment  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  business  profits.  But  this  in  turn 
causes  a  reduction  in  government  tax  receipts 
(from  both  corporate  profits  and  personal 
incomes)  and  an  Increase  In  government 
spending  for  unemployment  benefits,  wel- 
fare payments  and  farm  subsidies — which 
tend  to  reduce  the  net  decline  in  the  growth 
rate  of  consumer  take-home  pay  (disposable 
income)  and  consumer  spending.  In  the  other 
direction,  an  Increase  in  the  GNP  growth  rate 
tends  to  increase  tax  receipts  and  reduce  de- 
pression-relief payments,  thus  tending  to 
hold  down  the  growth  of  consumer  dispos- 
able Income  and  spending. 

However,  since  the  compensatory  effects  of 
the  present  aut<Mnatlc  stabilizers  are  brought 
into  action  only  by  the  very  fluctuations 
which  we  want  to  prevent,  they  cannot  actu- 
ally eliminate  these  fluctuations.  In  fact, 
they  offset  only  about  one-third  of  the  orig- 
inal destabilizing  Impetus.  Moreover,  even 
this  effectiveness  depends  heavily  on  the 
present  high  rate  of  military  spending  and 
the  resulting  high  tax  rates. 

Thus,  recent  ("Keyneslan")  fiscal  policy 
has  been  mainly  concerned  with  augmenting 
the  automatic  stabilizers  with  discretionary 
compensatory  changes  in  government  spend- 
ing and/or  taxation  (with  resulting  indirect 
effects  on  the  disposable  income  and  spending 
of  consumers  and  businesses). 

Weaknesses  of  discretionary  fiscal  policy. — 
The  main  trouble  with  compensatory  gov- 
ernment spending  Is  that  it  can't — and 
shouldn't — be  turned  on  and  off  like  a 
spigot.  If  It  is  for  a  socially  useful  and  needed 
purpose  Its  amount  and  timing  should  be 
determined  on  Its  own  merits — on  the  real 
need  for  that  type  of  spending.  If  its  purpose 
13  of  questionable  utility  (such  as  a  good 
deal  of  our  "defense"  spending).  It  faces — 
and  should  face — strong  opposition  from 
taxpayers  and  Congressmen.  Therefore,  there 
has  been  an  Increasing  tendency  for  com- 
pensatory fiscal  policy  to  rely  primarily  on 
tax-rate  changes.  However,  since  there  is  pres- 
ently no  way  to  clearly  separate  temporary 
stabilization  changes  from  changes  In  the 
permanent  tax  structure,  and  since  tax 
changes  have  often  been  determined  more 
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by  political  considerations  than  by  the  needs 
of  the  economy,  they  have  usually  been  in- 
appropriate In  both  timing  and  tunount. 

"Formula  flexibility"  of  tax  rates. — About 
10  years  ago  the  prestigious  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit  (CMC) ,  sponsored  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  noted 
that  the  most  promising  means  of  achieving 
really  effective  stabilization  was  to  completely 
separate  the  compensatory /stabilization  as- 
pects of  fiscal  policy  from  the  ordinary  budget 
aspects  which  provide  the  basis  for  Congres- 
sional policy  decisions  on  the  basic  "perma- 
nent" structure  of  tax  rates  and  decisions 
on  ordinary  ( non -depression -relief )  expendi- 
tures. 

The  CMC  proposed  that  stabilization  tax 
rate  adjustments  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
STA)  should  be  made  "automatically"  on 
the  basis  of  a  fixed  formula.  They  called  this 
approach  "formula  flexibility"  to  distinguish 
it  from  proposals  for  giving  the  President 
discretionary  power  to  adjust  tax  rates. 

Since  the  formula  itself  would  be  ratified 
by  Congress — and  could  be  changed  at  any 
time  If  Congress  decided  it  was  not  working 
out  properly — Congress  would  be  giving  up 
none  of  Its  Constitutional  tax  powers.  In 
fact,  it  would  actually  increase  Congress' 
effective  control  over  basic  tax  policy  by 
making  it  possible  to  legislate  the  "perma- 
nent" structure  of  tax  rates  on  its  own 
merits,  uncomplicated  by  transitory  eco- 
nomic conditions.  But  formula  flexibility 
would  Indeed  tend  to  take  stabUizatlon  pol- 
icy "out  of  politics,"  In  much  the  same  way 
that  clvU  service  has  done  for  much  gov- 
ernment employment,  and  would  thus  tend 
to  eliminate  another  area  of  potential  con- 
flict between  social  responsibility  and  polit- 
ical expediency. 

The  Full  Employment  Budget. — A  year 
ago  President  Nixon  took  a  big  step  in  this 
direction  when  he  sent  Congress  a  Pull 
Employment  budget  (FEB).  In  the  FEB, 
estimates  of  tax  receipts  and  government 
spending  are  based  on  a  constant  rate  of 
unemployment.  This  tends  to  give  Congress 
far  more  effective  control  over  the  budget 
because  It  eliminates  the  effect  of  economic 
fluctuations  and  thus  facilitates  comparison 
of  budgets  for  years  with  different  economic 
conditions. 

(Actually,  President  Nixon's  budget  is  more 
accurately  called  "high"  employment  than 
"full"  employment,  because  It  Is  based  on 
an  official  rate  of  4%  unemployment,  which 
is  more  than  double  the  rate  that  many 
European  countries  consider  politically  In- 
tolerable, and  which  results  In  25-30%  un- 
employment among  ghetto  teenagers.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  use  a  standard  of 
2%  unemployment,  so  that  It  would  not 
have  to  be  changed  after  we  get  our  unem- 
ployment below  4%.) 

The  formula  flexibility  approach  has  lan- 
guished until  now  mainly  because  there  has 
been  no  really  satisfactory  statistical  Indi- 
cator on  which  to  base  the  formula.  The  of- 
ficial unemployment  rate  refiects  changes 
in  the  GNP  growth  rate  only  very  Inadequate- 
ly and  after  considerable  time  lag.  Even  the 
official  estimates  of  GNP  are  subject  to  large 
errors  and  revisions,  so  that  a  significant 
change  In  the  real  GNP  growth  rate  may  be 
well  underwhy  before  It  is  clearly  identifiable. 
Furthermore,  because  the  National  Income 
Accounts  (which  provide  the  estimates  of 
GNP  and  the  statistical  basis  for  Keyneslan 
approaches  to  stabilization  policy)  are  un- 
able (either  conceptually  or  statistically)  to 
deal  with  the  very  important  credit  and 
monetary  aspects  of  our  economy,  it  was  Im- 
possible to  develop  a  reliable  formula  for  re- 
lating changes  In  tax  rates  to  desired  changes 
in  GNP  and  unemployment. 

New  basis  for  STA  formula. — The  new  ap- 
proach outlined  here  focuses  not  on  spend- 
ing but  on  credit.  This  Is  partly  because  the 
most  unstable  elements  of  total  GNP  spend- 
ing— ^business   Investment    (particularly   In- 
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ventory  Investment),  household  Investment 
In  houses  and  major  durable  goods,  short-run 
fluctuations  in  Federal  spending  (especial- 
ly for  "defense") — tend  to  be  flnanced  very 
largely  with  credit.  It  Is  also  partly  because 
credit  flows  are  much  more  volatile,  much 
smaller,  and  much  more  easily  Influenced 
than  spending  fiows. 

But  credit  flows  and  spending  flows  are 
very  closely  related.  The  relationship  is 
easiest  to  understand  If  we  think  of  the 
flow  of  spending  and  income  as  "circular," 
since  money  Itself  Is  never  "used  up"  In  the 
process,  but  merely  passes  from  one  person 
to  another  Indefinitely,  with  each  person's 
spending  being  the  next  person's  Income. 
We  can  think  of  the  credit  flows  as  merely 
a  small  (about  9%  of  GNP)  diversion  from 
this  main  spending/income  flow:  the 
"supply"  of  credit  from  one  person's  finan- 
cial saving  (in  savings  deposits,  life  insur- 
ance reserves,  purchases  of  securities,  etc.) 
represents  merely  a  temporary  withdrawal 
from  the  main  flow  until  someone  else  bor- 
rows and  spends  the  money. 

Newly  created  money — or  "credit  creation," 
as  it  is  sometimes  fuzzily  called — is  a  small 
but  crucial  component  of  the  total  supply  of 
credit  which  represents,  of  course,  a  net  ad- 
dition to  the  main  flow,  and  which  is  thus, 
essentially,  the  only  means  of  financing  the 
growth  of  GNP  (in  current-dollar  values). 

Thus,  the  function  of  the  formula-con- 
trolled Stabilization  Tax  Adjustments  would 
be  to  make  sure  that  compensatory  changes 
in  Federal  borrowing  precisely  offset  any  net 
Imbalance  between  the  total  supply  and  de- 
mand for  credit  caused  by  changes  In  con- 
sumer or  business  borrowing — or  even  by  In- 
appropriate fiscal  actions  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Itself. 

It  is  easier  for  socialist  economies  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  balance  between  the  total 
supply  and  demand  for  credit  because  all 
their  credit  must  flow  through  the  state 
bank(s).  But  our  financial  system  is  so  com- 
plex and  decentralized  that  It  has  been  Im- 
possible to  develop  any  reliable  and  current 
estimates  of  the  total  flow  of  credit. 

The  ICB  and  STA. — This  proposal  solves 
the  problem  by  establishing  an  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  (ICB)  which  serves  as  a  "bank- 
ers' bank"  or  "central  credit  pool,"  accept- 
ing interest-bearing  deposits  from  any  major 
financial  institution  with  surplus  funds  and 
making  "wholesale"  loans  (at  the  same  Inter- 
est rate)  to  any  such  institution  whose 
"retail"  demand  for  loans  exceeds  Its  Infiow 
of  deposits.  Thus,  all  the  "marginal"  sur- 
pluses and  deficits  of  the  whole  economy 
would  tend  to  be  fvinneled  through  the  ICB, 
and  the  relationship  between  Its  own  total 
deposits  and  loans  would  be  exactly  the  same 
as  the  relationship  between  the  whole  econ- 
omy's total  supply  and  demand  for  credit. 

The  operation  of  the  Stabilization  Tax 
Adjustment   would   then  be   as  follows: 

a)  When  ICB  deposits  exceed  loans,  the 
STA  would  reduce  payroll  tax  deductions, 
so  as  to  increase  Federal  borrowing  (i.e.  In- 
crease the  Federal  deficit  or  reduce  the  sur- 
plus, as  the  case  may  be). 

b)  When  ICB  loans  exceed  deposits,  the 
STA  would  increase  payroll  tax  deductions, 
so  as  to  reduce  Federal  borrowing. 

(In  practice,  the  tax  adjustment  would 
have  to  be  slightly  greater  than  the  differ- 
ence between  ICB  loans  and  deposits,  to  allow 
for  the  fact  that  a  change  in  take-home  pay 
affects  saving  as  well  as  spending.) 

Payroll  tax  deductions  would  provide  the 
initial  vehicle  for  such  tax  adjustments  be- 
cause most  large  payrolls  are  already  com- 
puterized and  the  adjustments  could  be 
made  very  simply  on  the  basis  of  periodic 
directives  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Those 
whose  incomes  do  not  come  through  com- 
puterized payrolls  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  net  adjiostment  when  they  file  their 
regular  tax  returns.  (Net  adjxistment  is  speci- 
fied because  these  adjustments  would  be  so 
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frequent  and  in  such  small  amounts — like 
the  adjustments  of  the  Jet's  automatic 
pilot — that  they  might  very  well  cancel  each 
other  out  over  the  period  of  a  whole  tax 
year!) 

This  formula-controlled  stabilization 
mechanism  would  not  only  mitigate  eco- 
nomic fiuctuations;  it  would  tend  to  entirely 
eliminate  them,  by  counteracting  the  basic 
structural  maladjustments  before  they  have 
a  chance  to  show  up  In  the  official  unem- 
ployment rate  or  the  GNP  growth  rate — like 
the  plane's  automatic  pilot  stabilizes  Its 
fiight. 

It  would  also  make  possible  a  steady, 
planned,  recovery  to  real  full  employment. 
A  moderate,  non-inflationary  recovery  rate 
would  make  it  possible  to  get  our  unemploy- 
ment down  to  Europe's  2%  by  about  1975. 
Prom  then  on,  stable  full-employment 
growth  of  the  economy  would  be  maintained 
automatically,  with  mass  unemployment  as 
obsolete  as  the  medieval  blood-letting  which 
it  so  much  resembles! 

The  anti-inflationary  effects  of  full  em- 
ployment.— Continuous,  stable  full  employ- 
ment would  greatly  facilitate  long-range 
business  planning,  reduce  overhead  costs, 
reduce  minimum  "safe"  profit  margins,  in- 
crease opportunities  for  small  business  and 
other  healthy  types  of  competition,  reduce 
Federal,  state  and  local  tax  rates,  and  cause 
many  other  structural  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy which  would  tend  to  hold  down  prices 
and  exercise  the  bogey  of  potential  confiict 
between  full  employment  and  stable  prices. 

Most  current  discussion  of  the  "Phillips 
Curve  Problem"  overlooks  the  fact  that  most 
of  our  actual  historical  approaches  to  full 
employment  have  involved  an  abnormally 
high  "recovery"  rate  of  GNP  growth — a  con- 
dition which  is  Inherently  Infiatlonary  un- 
less very  carefully  managed.  In  contrast,  dvu-- 
ing  the  final  two  years  of  the  Korean  war 
we  had  both  very  low  unemployment  and 
stable  prices — because  the  infiatlonary  in- 
fluence of  the  war  and  the  pre-war  recovery 
growth  rate  was  suppressed  by  prlce-wage- 
credit  controls  until  the  structural  malad- 
justments were  dissipated. 

Policy  control  of  interest  rates. — Because 
the  STA  would  make  possible  direct  and 
precise  control  of  the  total  supply  and  de- 
mand for  credit,  the  ICB  interest  rate  (which 
would  tend  to  become  the  basic  standard  of 
reference  for  most  other  Interest  rates)  could 
be  set  by  Congress  on  the  basis  of  considera- 
tions of  national  policy.  For  example,  if  de- 
sired, interest  rates  could  even  be  "rolled 
back"  to  the  pre-Korean  level  of  about  2%. 
This  would  facilitate  financing  of  pollution 
control  equipment,  better  Insulated  build- 
ings (and  other  measures  to  conserve  scarce 
fuels),  construction  of  new  schools,  etc. 

Guarantees  against  "credit  crunch" — The 
operation  of  the  STA  and  ICB  together  would 
completely  eliminate  the  possibUity  of  an- 
other "credit  crunch"  such  as  those  of  1966 
and  1969-70  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Hunt  Commission  (Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Financial  Structure  and  Regulation) , 
by  much  more  effective  means  than  these 
recommended  in  Its  report. 

Basis  for  international  monetary  system. — 
When  this  approach  to  national  economic 
management  is  also  adopted  by  most  of  the 
other  major  industrial  nations  it  will  tend 
to  coordinate  their  economic  policies  even 
more  effectively  than  the  old-fashioned  gold 
standard  system,  and  will  thus  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  International 
monetary  system.  (However,  it  would  prob- 
ably do  little  to  help  clear  up  the  present 
mess  which  has  resulted  from  the  apalllng 
mis-management  of  the  past  7  years.  That 
will   require   special   emergency   measures.) 

Facilitates  reduction  in  military  spend- 
ing.—One  of  the  fringe  benefits  of  this 
method  of  managing  the  economy  is  that  it 
completely  separates  the  problem  of  stabiliza- 
tion and  full  employment  from  the  partlcu- 
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lar  content  of  the  GNP.  Stable  full  employ- 
ment can  be  achieved  equally  well  whether 
government  spending — or  business  invest- 
ment— is  high  or  low.  By  helping  to  put  an 
end  to  the  pernicious  myth  that  Jobs  and 
profits  depend  on  war  and  military  produc- 
tion, and  by  facilitating  reconversion,  this 
approach  would  also  facilitate  a  reduction 
in  military  spending,  much  of  which  Is  ap- 
propriated as  a  "politically  viable"  means  of 
creating  (or  saving)  Jobs  rather  than  for  any 
really  necessary  contribution  to  defense. 

This  reform  is  as  "radical"  as  the  initial 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  graduated  income  tax,  th'i  FDIC  and  the 
"Keyneslan  Revolution" — and  as  badly 
needed  now  as  they  were  In  their  time! 

This  article  includes  only  the  major  fea- 
tures of  a  comprehensive  "Fvll  Employment 
Bill"  which  has  been  submitted  to  several 
committees  of  Congress,  and  which  is,  in 
turn,  based  on  a  forthcoming  book  on  marco- 
economic  analysis  and  policy. 

It's  Time  fob  a  New  Pull  Employment  Bill 
(By  Johns.  Atlee) 

PAET     I.     ANALYTIC     FRAMEWORK     AND     GENERAL 
DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPOSED  REFORMS 

For  the  past  20  years  unemployment  in 
most  of  Europe  and  in  Japan  has  averaged 
about  2%  or  less.  For  many  years  West  Ger- 
many actually  kept  her  unemployment  below 
'/4  of  1% — by  our  definition.  After  World  War 
II  Italy  came  to  be  known  derisively  as  "the 
sick  man  of  Europe"  because  of  her  high  un- 
employment. Shall  we  now  allow  the  United 
States  to  fall  heir  to  that  dubious  honor? 
The  need  for  a  more  scientific  and  btisiness- 
like  management  of  our  economy 

Using  an  economic  depression  and  mass 
unemployment  to  cure  infiatlon  Is  compar- 
able to  the  medieval  practice  of  blood-letting 
to  cure  disease.  It  is  hardly  worthy  of  a 
modem  Industrial  nation  which  believes  In 
the  scientific  approach  to  knowledge  and  the 
solution  of  problems. 

In  the  early  days  of  aviation  when  Instru- 
ments were  few  and  unreliable  pilots  flew 
"by  the  seat  of  their  pants" — by  the  'feel" 
of  the  plane.  But  their  subjective  feelings 
were  often  misleading — with  tragic  resiUts. 
Today  a  Jet  pilot  sets  his  course,  turns  on  the 
"automatic  pilot"  and  the  servomechanisms 
take  over  to  keep  the  plane  stable  and  on 
course  with  such  frequent  and  precise  ad- 
justments that  they  are  never  even  felt  by 
the  passengers.  This  is  the  way  our  economy 
could  and  should  be  managed ! 

This  article  Is  based  on  my  forthcoming 
book  on  macro-economic  analysis  and  policy. 
It  Is  the  result  of  more  than  10  years  of  study 
of  the  financial  structure  and  operation  of 
the  American  economy,  in  an  effort  to  devise 
more  effective  and  more  systematic  govern- 
mental machinery  for  managing  the  macro- 
economic  growth  and  stabilization  aspects 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  polcly — for  "framework 
planning"  of  the  overall  economic  environ- 
ment to  make  possible  the  achievement  of 
steady,  non-lnfiatlonary  recovery  to  full  em- 
ployment, and,  thenceforth,  the  maintenance 
of  continuous  stable  full-employment 
growth— with  stable  prices  and  stable  low 
Interest  rates.  This  particular  "package"  of 
proposed  reforms  Is  the  result  of  a  very 
recent  major  "breakthrough"  In  this  research. 

In  terms  of  governmental  structure  and  In- 
stitutions, these  reforms  could  be  said  to 
carry  forward  and  functionally  integrate  two 
earlier  basic  'orms:  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  1914  and  the 
general  adoption  of  tlie  Keyneslan  theory  of 
compensatory  fiscal  policy  after  World  War 

n. 

Policy-wlae,  these  reforms  combine  Milton 
Friedman's  prescription  for  stable  monetary 
growth,  the  fiscal  policy  "formula  flexibility" 
proposed  by  the  1961  Commission  on  Mcney 
and  Credit,  and  Congressman  Wright  Pat- 
man's  populist  policy  of  low  Interest  rates — 
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with  a  pathbreaklng  new  method  of  achiev- 
ing precise  coordination  between  :;hem. 

However,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  several 
respects  these  reforms  are  based  on  a  funda- 
mentally new  approach  to  economic  analj-sis 
and  policy,  and  that  this  may  present  some 
problems  for  those  brought  up  in  the  nov/- 
conventlonal  Keynesian/National -Income 
framework.  Thus,  it  Is  perhaps  useful  to 
quote  Keynes'  prescient  Introduction  to  his 
own  path-breaking  new  approach  36  vears 
ago: 

"Those  who  are  strongly  wedded  to  what 
I  shall  caU  the  classical  theory'  will  fiuctu- 
ate,  I  expect,  between  a  belief  that  I  am 
quite  wrong  and  a  belief  that  I  am  saying 
nothing  new  .  .  . 

"The  ideas  which  are  here  expressed  so 
laboriously  are  extremely  simple  and  should 
be  obvious.  The  difficulty  lies  not  In  the  new 
Ideas  but  In  escaping  from  the  old  ones,  which 
ramify,  for  those  brought  up  as  most  of  us 
have  been,  into  every  corner  of  our  minds." 
(General  Theory,  pp.  vll) 

The  basic  economic  balances 
Pu:ictlonally,    the   reforms   proposed   here 
provide  an  effective  means  for  precise  con- 
trol of  the  three  basic  macro-economic  "bal- 
ances" : 

1 )  The  baJance  between  tof  oZ  spending  and 
the  total  full -employment  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  economy  (i.e.  l>etwe€n  total 
GNP  demand  and  potential  supply): 

2)  The  balance  between  the  actual  money 
supply  and  the  full-employment  demand  for 
cash  "inventory"  (I.e.  between  the  total  ac- 
tual stock  of  cxurency  and  checking  deposits 
and  the  "money  inventory"  needed  to  service 
the  full-employment  volume  of  GNP); 

3)  The  balance  between  the  total  supply  of 
credit,  from  financial  saving  and  monetary 
expansion,  and  the  total  demand  for  credit 
to  finance  GNP  expenditure. 

During  1971,  total  spending  was  about 
12%,  or  $140  billion  below  its  full-employ- 
ment level  (by  Europe's  2%  definition  of  fiUl- 
employment) .  The  money  supply  was  perhaps 
$25-30  billion  below  Its  full -employment 
level.  The  total  demand  for  credit  was  prob- 
ably close  to  its  full-employment  level,  but 
this  was  too  high,  proportionately,  for  the 
1971  level  of  ONP. 

Stabilization 

The  stabilization  function — i.e.  the  federal 
government's  "compensatory"  action  to  off- 
set destabilizing  structiu-al  changes  in  the 
rates  of  spending,  saving  and  lx)rrowlng  by 
either  private  or  government  sectors — would 
be  performed,  under  these  proposals,  by 
formula-controlled  Stabilization  Tax  Rate 
Adjustments  (STA),  through  changes  In  in- 
come tax  payroll  deductions  by  employers 
with  computerized  payrolls,  to  maintain  a 
continuous  balance  between  the  total  supply 
and  demand  for  credit. 

Weaknesses  of  conventional  Keyneslan/ 
National-Income  approach. — The  now-con- 
ventional Keyneslan  approach  to  economic 
analysis  and  stabilization  policy  is  based  'Sta- 
tistically on  the  national  income  accounting 
system — which  Is  unable  (both  conceptually 
and  statistically)  to  comprehend  credit  and 
monetary  flows.  Therefore  it  could  not  deal 
effectively  with  the  second  and  third  of  the 
basic  economic  biaances  cited  above.  Conse- 
quently, as  a  practical  matter.  It  tends  to 
focus  policy  attention  on  compensatory  gov- 
ernment spending.  A  basic  weakness  of  this 
approach  Is  that  the  timing  and  amount  of 
changes  In  government  spending  cannot  be 
precisely  controlled,  even  theoretically;  and 
in  the  world  of  practical  politics  they  are 
usually  quite  Inappropriate  In  both  respects. 

Since  there  Is  greater  potential  fiexlblllty 
In  the  timing  and  amount  of  tax  rate  changes 
(particularly  through  payroll  deductions), 
those  who  argue  for  more  precise  "flne-tun- 
Ing"  of  the  economy  tend  to  prefer  taxes 
rather  than  q>endlng  as  the  medium  for  sta- 
bilization policy.  However,  within  the  Key- 
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neaian/Natlonal-Inoome  analytical  and  pol- 
icy framework,  both  are  subject  to  the  same 
problem:  there  Is  no  precise  "Indicator"  ot 
the  appropriate  timing  or  amount.  The  oflS- 
clal  unemployment  statistics  are  quite  in- 
adequate for  this  purpose  and  lag  several 
months  behind  the  related  changes  in  ONP. 
Furthermore,  the  statistical  estimates  of  GNP 
are  themselves  compiled  only  on  a  quarterly 
basis  and  are  subject  to  large  errors  and  re- 
visions, with  even  the  preliminary  estimates 
only  becoming  available  a  month  or  more 
beyond  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

"Pine-tuning"  the  economy — and  reducing 
the  risk  of  unfavorable  macro-economic  ef- 
fects of  a  basic  new  tax  or  expenditure  pro- 
gram (such  Ets  the  proposed  value-added  tax 
or  an  income-maintenance  program) — re- 
quires that  stabilization  adjustments  (like 
the  adjustments  made  by  the  auto-pilot  of 
an  airplane)  be  made  frequently  and  in  pre- 
cise small  amounts — ideally,  even  before  the 
maladjustment  becomes  clearly  evident  in 
such  crude  measures  as  unemployment  and 
GNP. 

The  new  approach. — The  approach  of  this 
proposal  is  distinctly  different  from  the  now- 
conventional  Keyneslan/National-Income  ap- 
proach in  both  concept  and  practice.  Con- 
ceptually, It  is  based  on  the  Flow-of-Punds 
type  of  economic  accounts,  which  are  able  to 
show  in  considerable  detail  the  functional 
relationships  between  spending  flows  and 
credit  and  monetary  flows.  However,  it  differs 
from  the  conventional  approach  to  credit  and 
money  in  that  this  uses  a  dynamic  or  flow 
perspective,  rather  than  the  static  account- 
ing perspective. 

Theoretically,  credit  and  spending  flows 
are  complementary:  the  credit  flows  repre- 
sent merely  a  temporary  "detour"  from  the 
basic  "circular"  flow  of  income  and  spending 
and  have  no  net  effect  on  its  volume  as  long 
as  all  the  financial  saving  is  borrowed  and 
spent  by  someone  else.  Monetary  expansion, 
however,  represents  an  "exogenous  input" 
which  increases  (or  permits  an  increase  in) 
the  total  volume  of  the  circular  flow.  Since 
the  credit  flows  are  much  smaller  in  amount 
than  income  and  spending  flows,  propor- 
tionately equal  errors  of  measurement  in  the 
credit  flows  are  much  smaller  in  absolute 
amount  and  therefore  easier  to  deal  with  In 
compensatory  policy.  Pvirthermore,  credit 
flows  tend  to  be  much  more  sensitive  as  "in- 
dicators," since  their  percentage  changes 
tend  to  be  many  times  as  large  as  the  corre- 
sponding percentage  changes  in  the  GNP 
growth  rate. 

Unfortunately,  the  institutional  make-up 
of  our  financial  system  is  so  complex,  and  the 
actual  statistical  data  on  financial  flows  still 
so  Imperfect,  that  it  has  not  previously  been 
practical  to  use  credit  data  as  the  basis  for 
stabilization  policy.  This  proposal  solves  the 
problem  by  establishing  an  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  (ICB)  which  would  serve  as  a 
"banker's  bank"  or  "central  credit  pool",  ac- 
cepting Interest -bearing  deposits  from  any 
major  financial  institution  with  surplus 
funds  and  making  loans  to  any  such  insti- 
tution whose  demand  for  funds  exceeds  Its 
inflow  of  deposits.  This  would  produce  In  the 
credit  market  such  a  high  degree  of  liquid- 
ity that  the  individual  "marginal"  surpluses 
and  deficits  of  the  whole  financial  system 
would  tend  to  be  transferred  almost  imme- 
diately to  deposit/loan  accounts  at  the  ICB 
rather  than  being  held  In  Idle  "speculative" 
or  "precautlonarj"  cash  balances  and 
borrowings. 

If,  then,  the  overall  supply  and  demand  for 
credit  (as  refiected,  marginally,  in  the  total 
deposit  and  loan  balances  at  the  ICB)  are 
kept  in  balance  by  means  of  stabilization  tax 
adjustments  (i.e.  with  destabilizing  changes 
in  private  credit  being  precisely  offset  by 
compensatory  changes  in  federal  goveriunent 
credit),  the  resulting  overall  credit  fiows 
would  quite  accurately  represent  a  "mere 
detour"  from  the  baalc  circular  flow  of  spend- 
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Ing  and  Income,  and  the  stabilization  changes 
In  federal  credit  would  have  a  precisely  equal 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  total  fiow  of  spend- 
ing and  Income. 

Note  for  economists. — The  old  Keyneslan 
problem  of  how  to  handle  the  ex  ante  in- 
equality of  saving  and  Investment  Is  here 
solved  by  use  of  the  Flow-of-Punds  type  of 
national  economic  accounts  and  the  "ego- 
genous"  fiow  concept  of  monetary  expansion, 
in  which  money  only  becomes  part  of  finan- 
cial saving — if  an  increase  in  cash  is  con- 
sidered as  "saving"  rather  than  a  unique 
kind  of  "inventory  investment,"  which  Is 
functionally  more  appropriate — after  the 
borrowed  funds  which  Initially  bring  forth 
the  monetary  expansion  have  actually  been 
spent. 

Full  employment  growth 
The  functional  role  of  money. — The  func- 
plojrment  growth  of  GNP  would  be  achieved 
under  this  proposal  primarily  by  stable 
monetary  growth.  In  this  it  agrees  with 
Friedman  that  discretionary  monetary  policy 
should  never  be  used  for  stabilization  pur- 
poses; that  an  "urgent  need  is  to  prevent  the 
Fed  from  being  a  source  of  disturbance,"  and 
that  monetary  policy  should  be  Insulated 
"both  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  small 
group  of  men  not  subject  to  control  by  the 
electorate  and  from  the  short-run  pressures 
of  partisan  politics." 

The  functional  role  of  money — The  func- 
tional relationship  between  monetary  ex- 
pansion and  GNP  growth  Is  not  always  clearly 
understood.  Functionally,  the  stock  of  money 
plays  the  same  role  in  relation  to  the  flow 
of  money  income  and  spending  as  the  gro- 
cer's physical  Inventory  stock  plays  in  rela- 
tion to  the  physical  flow  of  his  Incoming 
shipments  and  his  sales  to  customers.  In 
both  cases  the  Inventory  stock  serves  as  a 
"buffer"  or  "reservoir"  to  allow  for  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  relatively  large  periodic 
Inflows  and  the  smaller  and  more  frequent 
outflows.  In  both  cases  there  Is  some  "nor- 
mal" average  stock/flow  ratio  which  must 
be  maintained  in  order  to  avoid  disruption 
of  the  flows;  and  growth  of  the  flow  requires 
a  corresponding  growth  of  the  stock. 

The  definition  of  money. — To  the  shame 
of  the  economics  profession.  It  Is  still  neces- 
sary, in  a  discussion  such  as  this,  to  deflne 
"money".  For  analytical  and  conceptual  clar- 
ity money  can  have  only  one  deflnltlon: 
mean  payment — what  you  buy  things  with. 
This  Includes  only  checking  deposits  and 
currency.  It  does  not  include  commercial 
bank  time  deposits,  which  are  functionally 
no  different  from  savings  and  loan  deposits 
or  Treasury  bills  (except  for  the  legal  reserve 
requirement  on  commercial  bank  time  de- 
posits, which  has  indeed  been  a  source  of 
much  confusion  in  both  analysis  and  pol- 
icy). The  crucial  distinction  is  that  a  time 
deposit,  like  any  other  credit  Instrument, 
must  normally  be  "liquidated" — i.e.  ex- 
changed for  money  (either  a  checking  de- 
posit or  currency)  before  It  can  be  used  to 
pay  for  things.  (The  degree  of  "liquidity" 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  It:  on  Sun- 
day a  used  car  Is  more  "liquid"  than  a  time 
deposit  If  the  bank  is  closed  and  the  used 
car  dealer  is  open ! ) 

In  macro-economic  terms  the  distinction 
is  equally  clear-cut:  speculative  "hoarding" 
of  money  (i.e.  checking  deposit  balances  or 
currency)  by  some  pe<9le  tends  to  reduce 
the  money  supply  available  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy  (assuming  no  change  in  total 
bank  reserves)  Just  as  effectively  as  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  supply  of  money.  But  the 
hoarding  of  "wealth"  in  the  form  of  mutual 
savings  bank  deposits  (to  avoid  the  problem 
of  legal  reserve  requirements  on  commercial 
bank  time  deposits)  or  any  other  type  of 
credit  claim  docs  not  deprive  the  rest  of  the 
economy  of  the  funds.  (If  the  depository 
Institution  falls  to  lend  them,  or  the  bor- 
rower falls  to  spend  them,  that's  another 
question,  but  the  responsibility  Is  shifted.) 
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The  monetary  multiplier. — ^The  mechanism 
by  which  monetary  expansion  Is  transformed 
into  Increased  ONP  Is  conceptually  very 
much  llkt,  the  mechanism  by  which,  in  a 
fractional  reserve  banking  system,  an  in- 
crease in  reserves  is  transformed  Into  in- 
creased total  deposits:  the  borrower  who  re- 
ceives the  initial  increase  In  money  spends 
most  of  it,  keeping  a  small  portion  as  his 
share  of  the  total  Increase  in  money  stock  (to 
correspond  with  his  share  of  the  total  in- 
crease In  spending  and  income) ,  and  passes 
on  the  rest  (as  expenditure)  to  someone  else, 
who  does  likewise.  Thus,  an  Increase  In  the 
money  supply  tends  to  Increase  GNP  by  the 
reciprocal  of  the  stock/flow,  Money/GNP, 
ratio.  This  might  be  called  the  "monetary 
multiplier." 

Note  for  economists. — When  the  Plow-of- 
Funds  accounting  system  becomes  the  stand- 
ard statistical  basis  for  macro-economic 
analysis,  and  when  the  resulting  full  inte- 
gration of  the  financial  and  non-financial  as- 
pects has  become  "conventional,"  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found  that  the  Keyneslan  "in- 
vestment multiplier"  Is  actually  the  "mone- 
tary multiplier"  described  above,  since  the 
"exogeneity"  of  investment  is  dependent  on 
the  availability  of  "exogenous"  funds  with 
which  to  finance  it — and  they  can  come  only 
from  monetary  expansion  or  the  spending  of 
"surplus"  cash  balances,  which  has  the  same 
effect  as  monetary  expansion;  a  structural 
shift  of  a  given  amount  of  spending  from 
consumption  to  Investment  would  have  no 
multiplier  effect;  in  fact,  quite  the  opposite, 
since  it  would  tend  to  cause  excess  capacity 
and  a  subsequent  reduction  In  both  invest- 
ment and  consumption. 

The  Money/GNP  Ratio.— A  change  In  the 
normal  method  of  carrying  on  business  c^)er- 
atlons  will,  of  course,  affect  the  normal  and 
necessary  Money/GNP  ratio.  Just  as  It  will 
affect  the  grocer's  Inventory /sales  ratio.  This 
ratio  tends  to  be  reduced  by  greater  credit 
market  liquidity  and  credit  availability 
(which  tends  to  reduce  the  utility  of  "specu- 
lative" and  "precautionary"  cash  balances), 
by  "check  credit"  accotmts,  computerized 
payment  systems,  etc.  It  tends  to  be  in- 
creased by  lower  Interest  rates  (which  make 
it  less  worthwhile  to  devote  costly  time  and 
effort  to  precise  "cash  management"  so  as  to 
keep  every  spare  penny  fully  Invested),  and 
by  lower  bank  requirements  for  minimum  or 
"compensatory"  casli  balances.  Ascertaining 
the  most  appropriate  Money/GNP  ratio  for  a 
genuinely  scientific  monetary  policy  will  re- 
quire detailed  research  Into  the  probable 
net  effects  of  these  conflicting  tendencies — 
something  that  the  present  cavalier  attitudes 
toward  monetary  policy  has  tended  to  avoid. 
Note  to  ecoiiomists. — The  Money/GNP 
ratio.  In  Inverted  form,  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  "velocity  of  circulation".  Just  as  the 
inventory/sales  ratio  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "turnover  rate."  But  it  makes  for  more 
effective  analysis  and  policy  If  the  "active" 
variable  Is  used  as  the  denominator  of  the 
ratio. 

Interest  rates 

Instead  of  attempting  to  "Influence"  the 
demand  for  credit  and  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment spending,  indirectly,  through  the  im- 
precise and  Ineffective  met.'od  of  interest- 
rate  changes,  this  proposal  would  stabilize 
interest  rates  at  a  level  to  be  determined  by 
public  policy  considerations,  with  the  STA 
maintaining  a  continuous  balance  between 
the  actual  supply  and  demand  for  credit — at 
the  desired  Interest  rate — in  muc^  the  same 
way  that  fixed  international  exchange  rates 
are  maintained.  The  method  by  which  this 
ultimate  stable  rate  is  achieved,  and  the 
rate  of  transition,  are  open  to  policy  deci- 
sion (Seell-E). 

The  inflation  bogey  and  the  rate  of  recovery 
Adoption  of  these  proposals  will  at  last 
make  possible  the  achievement  of  continu- 
ous stable  growth  with  very  low  unemploy- 
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ment,  low  Interest  rat<.3  and  stable  prices. 
However,  there  are  still  many  people  who 
fear  that  really  full  employment  can  be 
achieved  only  at  the  cost  of  an  unacceptable 
rate  of  inflation.  I  myself  am  convinced  that 
this  idea  Is  mainly  a  "straw  man" — a  bogey 
created  partly  by  an  honest  misreading  of 
our  past  experience,  but  probably  even  more 
by  the  cynical  propaganda  of  those  who, 
because  of  their  vested  Interests  or  obsolete 
economic  ideology,  ai"  basically  opposed  to 
both  the  full-employment  objective  and  the 
framework  economic  planning  necessary  to 
achieve  it. 

Those  who  entertain  such  Inflation  fears 
should  distinguish  carefully  between  the  two 
basic  aspects  of  this  proposal :  ( 1 )  The  struc- 
tural reforms,  which  are  as  fundamental — 
and  as  ritally  needed — as  the  original  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  progressive  Income  tax,  and  (2)  the  spe- 
cific policy  targets,  which  will  remain  open 
for  review. 

It  is  Indeed  inherent  In  the  nature  of  these 
reforms  that  they  will  tend  to  stabilize  our 
economic  growth  rate  and  prevent  erratic 
fluctuations.  They  will  also  tend  to  provide 
a  downward  "ratchet"  on  the  unemployment 
rate.  That  is,  they  tend  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive guarantee  that  mass  unemployment  will 
never  again  be  used  as  a  policy  tool  and 
that  any  reduction  in  the  unemployment 
rate  will  tend  to  become  a  new  permanent 
celling  on  that  rate.  These  changes  will 
themselves  tend  to  reduce  the  potential 
structural  conflict  between  full  employment 
and  inflation  (i.e.  to  cause  a  downward  shift 
in  the  Phillips  Curve.  See  Part  HI) . 

However,  the  actual  rate  of  progress  to- 
wards real  full  employment  is  left  open  to 
future  political  decision  (See  II-A-2  and  11- 
B-3).  These  structural  reforms  do  not  in- 
herently imply  or  require  any  particular  defi- 
nition of  full  employment,  rate  of  recovery 
to  full  employment,  rate  of  monetary  expan- 
sion growth  rate  of  prices  or  level  of  Interest 
rates — any  more  than  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  implied  any  par- 
ticular rate  of  monetary  expansion  (in  spite 
of  the  fears  of  the  "easy  money"  bloc)  or  the 
16th  Amendment  implied  any  particular  in- 
come tax  rate.  These  new  reforms  merely  pro- 
vide— for  the  first  time  in  our  history — an 
effective  governmental  "machinery"  by  which 
these  things  can  be  determined,  systemati- 
cally and  predictably,  as  matters  of  public 
policy,  through  our  regular  political  processes. 


Part  n.  The  Specific  Measukes  To  Achieve 
Economic  Recovery  and  To  Maintain 
Stable  Fdxl-Emplotment  Growth  and 
Low  Interest  Rates 

Note:  In  this  presentation,  notes  on  the 
Effects  and  Implications  of  the  provisions 
will  be  preceded  by  "E/I"  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
legislative  program. 

A.  national  commitment  to  stable 
full-employment  growth 

(1)  There  must  be  a  firm,  explicit,  credi- 
ble, permanent  federal  commitment  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  stable  full -employ- 
ment "economic  environment."  E/I:  This  Is 
an  essential  element  In  the  program  becatise 
It  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  number  of  basic 
changes  In  the  attitudes  and  practices  of  la- 
bor, business  and  households  which  will  tend 
to  counteract  the  Inflationary  tendency  of 
full-employment  market  bargaining  power. 
(See  Part  HI,  below) 

(2)  "Full  employment"  must  be  defined, 
ultimately,  as  no  more  than  2%  unemploy- 
ment. This  has  been  about  the  average  actual 
rate  In  Europe  for  many  years  (Germany  has 
had  well  below  l  % ) ,  and  It  Is  doubtful  If  the 
problem  of  "structural  imemployment"  can 
be  s(^ved  with  any  greater  degree  of  overall 
"slack"  In  the  economy.  However,  the  rate  of 
recovery  towards  this  ultimate  goal  Is  some- 
thing which  should  be  decided  on  the  basis 
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of  careful  study,  in  the  light  of  other  policy 
considerations  (See  B-3) . 

(3)  Publish  the  Operating  Rate  of  the 
economy  (OR)  (actual  GNP  as  %  of  full- 
employment  ONP)  In  all  government  chart 
books  and  periodic  economic  releases. 

E/I:  This  Is  the  most  basic  standard  of 
reference  for  evaluating  the  performance  of 
the  economy,  and  would  provide  the  public 
(and  Congress)  with  a  simple,  understand- 
able indicator  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
government  Is  living  up  to  its  full-employ- 
ment commitment.  (It  is  primarily  for  pre- 
cisely this  reason  that  this  Indicator  Is  noit 
now  published  currently  In  any  government 
publication!  It  was  recently  published  In  a 
special  article  In  the  9/71  Review  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis.) 

(4)  Initiate  urgent.  Intensive  research 
(both  government  and  private)  to  determine 
more  precisely  the  true  value  of  full-employ- 
ment GNP  and  Its  growth  rate.  (The  trend 
growth  rate  of  "real"  P-E  ONP  Is  now  some- 
where near  4Vi  %  a  year.  Allowing  for  a  1V4  % 
"normal,  non-lnfiatlonary"  rise  In  the  official 
ONP  price  Index,  this  would  Imply  a  6% 
growth  rate  for  current-dollar  GNP.) 

(6)  Give  high  priority  to  government  and 
private  research  leading  to  a  sounder  and 
more  socially  meaningful  definition  of  GNP 
and  its  major  components,  and,  as  soon  as 
possible,  revise  the  official  National  Income 
statistics  to  reflect  these  new  definitions. 

B.  stable  MONET 

(1)  Research  on  Money/GNP  ratio. — ^De- 
termine what  M/GNP  ratio  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  new  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 
(ICB)  interest  rate  (F-1,  below)  under  con- 
ditions of  relatively  stable  prices  and  stable 
full  employment.  The  M/GNP  ratio  is  now 
about  22%  but  may  well  be  changed  by  the 
net  effect  of  the  various  reforms  included  in 
this  proposal  (cf .  p.  5,  above) . 

(2)  Post-recovery  stable  growth. — Changes 
In  the  monetary  growth  rate  must  never  be 
used  for  short-run  stabilization  purposes. 
This  function  must  be  allocated  entirely  to 
the  Stabilization  Tax  Adjustment  (D,  below) . 

After  recovery  to  full  employment  and 
achievement  of  a  relatively  stable  M/GNP 
ratio — the  money  supply  should  grow  stead- 
ily at  a  rate  equal  to  the  full-employment 
ONP  growth  rate — I.e.  about  6%  a  year,  with 
li/a  %  allowance  for  a  "normal,  non-inflation- 
ary" Increase  In  the  official  Consumer  and 
ONP  price  indexes.  (This  differs  from  Fried- 
man's prescription  In  that  he  assumes  con- 
tinued economic  fluctuations  and  would  base 
the  monetary  growth  rate  on  the  long-run 
average  actual  GNP  growth  rate,  rather  than 
the  growth  rate  of  stable  full-employment 
GNP,  which  is  somewhat  higher.) 

(3)  Recovery  program. — Within  the  frame- 
work of  these  proposals,  the  rate  of  recovery 
Is  determined  primarily  by  the  growth  rate 
of  the  money  supply. 

(a)  Develop  an  appropriate  formula  for 
stable  monetary  growth  during  a  transitional 
period  of  steady  non -inflationary  recovery  to 
full  employment  and  establishment  of  a 
stable  long-run  norm  for  the  M/GNP  ratio. 
This  formula  should  be  developed  on  the 
basis  of  careful  research  and  public  hearings, 
and  should  be  openly  published  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  concerned. 

( b )  At  the  same  time  develop  a  contingent 
plan  for  changing  this  formula  if  necessary, 
specifying  the  particular  conditions  which 
would  warrant  such  a  change  and  how  the 
change  should  be  made.  This  also  should  be 
published. 

E/I:  The  money  supply  is  now  probably 
$25-30  blllioa  below  what  would  be  required 
to  service  a  full-employment  level  of  GNP. 
Past  exp>erlence  suggests  that.  In  peacetime, 
real  ONP  can  grow  at  a  recovery  rate  roughly 
double  the  normal  full-employment  rate  (i.e. 
about  8-0  % )  without  slgnlflcant  Inflationary 
effects  until  imemployment  goes  below  about 
4%.  This  suggests  a  maximum  cvirrent-dollar 
ONP  recovery  growth  rate   (with  a  similar 
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monetary  growth  rate,  assuming  no  net 
change  In  the  present  22%  M/ONP  ratio) 
of  about  12%  during  1972  (allowing  for  the 
3%  Inflation  assumed  by  Mr.  Nixon),  then 
a  gradual  decline  to  the  normal  6%  when 
full -employment  Is  reached — by  about  1975. 

(4)  100%  money. — Develop  a  program  for 
gradual  transition  to  a  100%  reserve  system. 
This  is  essential  to  facilitate  operation  of 
the  ICB  (C,  below),  to  facilitate  more  pre- 
cise management  of  the  money  supply,  and 
to  provide  a  clearer  conceptual  and  statisti- 
cal distinction  between  "money"  and 
"credit" — so  as  to  facilitate  better  public 
(and  Congressional!)  understanding  of  the 
operation  of  our  financial  system. 

(a)  Gradually  Increase  the  legal  reserve  re- 
quirement to  100%  on  all  checking  (de- 
mand) deposits. 

(b)  Federal  Reserve  purchase  enough 
Treasury  bonds  (in  the  open  market)  to  pre- 
vent this  transition  from  affecting  the 
planned  growth  of  the  money  supply.  (With 
100%  reserves.  Fed  holdings  of  Treasury 
bonds  will  be  approximately  equal  to  the 
money  supply.) 

(c)  Fed  pay  Interest  on  required  reserves. 
(This  Is  to  prevent  a  reduction  in  bank 
"earning  assets"  and  thus  eliminate  a  major 
potential  cause  for  commercial  bank  oppo- 
sition to  this  reform.) 

(d)  Fed  keep  each  commercial  bank's  re- 
serves at  the  required  level  by  "automatic" 
daUy  transfers  between  Its  reserve  account 
and  Its  deposit/loan  account  at  the  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank  (ICB,  C,  below). 

(5)  Other  related  banking  and  monetary 
reforms: 

(a)  Remove  all  legal  reserve  requirements 
on  commercial  bank  time  depwsits. 

E/I:  This  would  put  commercial  banks  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  financial  institutions 
In  competing  for  time  and  savings  deposits. 
It  would  also  remove  a  basic  source  of  con- 
fusion regarding  the  conceptual  and  statisti- 
cal definition  of  the  money  supply  and  the 
distinction  between  money  and  credit,  and 
would  facilitate  more  precise  management 
of  the  money  supply  by  eliminating  the  re- 
serve effects  of  shifts  between  time  and 
checking  accounts. 

(b)  Remove  all  Interest  rate  ceilings  on 
time  deposits. 

E/I:  This  reform,  which  the  operation  of 
the  ICB  would  make  both  practicable  and  de- 
sirable, would  tend  to  prevent  the  present 
huge  shifts  of  deposits  between  different 
types  of  savings  media  and  the  present  gross 
inequities  in  the  Interest  paid  to  different 
classes  of  savers. 

(c)  Prohibit  allowances  for  minimum  or 
average  checking  account  balances  in  the 
computation  of  service  charges.  These  repre- 
sent Implicit  Interest  payments  on  checking 
accounts,  something  which  is  already  im- 
plicitly prohibited  by  present  laws. 

E/I:  This  reform  wovdd  probably  be  wel- 
comed by  the  banks  because  It  would  reduce 
their  bookkeeping  costs.  The  nuisance  of  such 
deductions  was  forced  on  the  banks  in  the 
first  place  only  by  competition  for  accounts — 
like  trading  stamps  were  forced  on  grocery 
stores.  Depositors,  for  their  part,  can  usually 
earn  higher  Interest  by  transferring  their 
surplus  funds  to  savings  accounts,  and  the 
Inauguration  of  deposit/loan  accounts  with 
automatic  transfers  to  and  from  checking 
accounts  (see  C-1,  E/I,  below)  would  tend 
to  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  relatively 
low  average  checking  account  balances. 

This  reform  would  tend  to  facilitate  deter- 
mination of  the  correct  M/GNP  ratio  by  re- 
ducing the  components  of  checking  account 
balances  which  are  not  basic  to  the  Inventory 
function  of  money,  and  by  further  sharpen- 
ing the  distinction  between  money  and 
credit. 

Although  It  Is  not  really  crucial  to  the 
basic  purposes  of  this  bill,  this  reform  should 
be  included  in  this  legislative  package  be- 
cause the  new  lower  interest  rates  would  in 
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any  case  make  it  necessary  for  biuiks  to  re- 
compute  these  deductions,  and  It  would  be 
simpler  to  merely  eliminate  them. 

(It  would  also  be  desirable  to  eliminate 
bank  requirements  of  "compensatory  bal- 
ances" for  business  depositor/ borrowers.  But 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce  a  legal 
requirement  to  this  effect,  and  It  Is  likely 
that  the  Increased  availability  of  credit  and 
Increased  competition  among  lenders  which 
would  result  from  operation  of  the  ICB  and 
STA  would  tend  to  reduce  the  banks'  prac- 
tical ability  to  enforce  such  requirements. 

(d)  Include  U.S.  Treasury  checking  de- 
posits as  part  of  the  nation's  money  supply. 
But  by  means  of  "automatic"  dally  trans- 
fers to  and  from  the  Treasury  checking  ac- 
count at  the  Federal  Reserve  keep  total 
Treasury  demand  deposits  (including  "tax 
and  loan"  accounts  at  commercial  banks) 
equal  to  about  $8  billion  (this  amount  being 
Increased  "by  formula")  as  the  federal  budg- 
et increases). 

E/I:  This  will  provide  a  more  complete 
and  appropriate  measure  of  the  nation's  total 
money  supply  without  Its  being  erratically 
affected  by  Tteasury  operations. 

C.    INTERMEDIATE    CREDIT    BANK     (ICB)      (A    SUB- 
SIDIARY   OF    THE    FEDERAL    RESERVE    BANK) 

(1)  Provides  "central  bank"  deposit/loan 
accounts  which  pay  interest  on  positive  (de- 
posit) balances,  charge  interest  on  negative 
(loan)  balances. 

(a)  A  deposit/loan  account  would  be 
opened  for  any  bank,  any  other  "prime" 
private  financial  institution  (savings  &  loan 
insurance  company,  mortgage  bank,  etc.) ,  for 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  any  Federal  govern- 
ment credit  agency,  and  for  any  "prime" 
state  or  local  government.  "Prime"  would 
be  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  the 
"central  bank"  character  of  the  ICB  and 
the  "wholesale"  character  of  its  (derations, 
and  to  keep  the  number  of  accounts  within 
easily  manageable  limits.  The  specific  defi- 
nition would  probably  Include  some  com- 
bination of  capitalization,  total  transaction 
volume,  average  transaction  size  and  credit 
rating  The  selective  "screen"  might  also 
include  a  relatively  high  flat  monthly  serv- 
ice charge. 

(b)  Interest  rate  should  be  the  same  for 
both  deposit  balances  and  loan  balances.  In 
order  to  provide  maximum  administrative 
simplicity  and  to  Induce  maximum  credit 
market  liquidity.  (ICB  operating  costs  could 
induce  maximum  credit  market  liquidity 
be  subsidized,  as  a  public  service,  by  the  Fed, 
which  would  still  derive  sufficient  income 
from  the  Treasury  securities  which  It  has 
bought,  in  effect,  with  Federal  Reserve  Notes.) 

E/I:  This  rate  (set  as  described  in  F-1, 
below)  would  tend  to  serve  as  the  basic, 
standard,  reference  rate  to  which  all  others 
in  the  economy  are  tied  by  market  forces 
and/or  the  administrative  decisions  of  the 
various  financial  institutions  (e.g.  as  many 
commercial  banks  now  tie  their  prime  rates 
to  some  free-market  rate) . 

(c)  ICB  "open  line  of  credit"— The  ICB 
would  make  loans  "on  demand"  to  any  In- 
sitution  with  a  deposit/loan  account  (and 
a  "prime"  credit  rating)  which  finds  that 
its  demand  for  credit  exceeds  its  own  supply 
(from  deposits,  securities  Issues  or  current 
surplus). 

E/I;  This  would  tend  to  greatly  reduce  the 
use  of  "money-market"  Instruments  such  as 
Treasury  bills,  commercial  paper  and  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  for  short-term  fund-raising. 

E/I:  ICB  as  "central  depository".— The 
ICB's  open  line  of  credit  would  tend  to 
make  the  ICB  interest  rate  the  highest  ob- 
tainable for  a  "rlskless  and  liquid"  invest- 
ment of  surplus  funds,  so  that  all  such  funds 
would  normally  tend  to  be  deposited  In  the 
ICB.  This  would  tend  to  greatly  reduce  the 
Investment  demand  for  short-term  money- 
market  credit  instruments. 

E/I:    Commercial   bank    "retail"   deposit/ 
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loan  accounts. — With  free  access  (in  both  di- 
rections) to  ICB  deposit/loan  accounts,  com- 
mercial banks  could  afford  to  make  similar 
depoeit/loan  accounts  available  to  nonflnan- 
clal  business  firms  and  smaller  financial  In- 
stitutions on  terms  almost  as  favorable  as 
those  of  the  ICB,  with  Interest  rates  which 
differ  from  the  ICB  rate  for  deposits  only 
by  a  small  service  charge,  and  for  loans  by 
only  a  small  retail  markup  plus,  of  course, 
any  appropriate  risk  or  "credit-insurance" 
premium  and  any  allowance  for  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  a  particular  loan  size. 

The  availability  of  these  "retail"  deposit/ 
loan  accounts  would  further  tend  to  mini- 
mize the  use  of  short-term  money-market 
instruments. 

E/I:  Commercial  bank  "automatic"  trans- 
fers between  deposit/loan  accounts  and 
checking  accounts. — Computerization  of 
bank  accounting  will  make  it  possible  for 
banks  to  work  out  with  their  depositors  (in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Treasury,  for  its  tax-and- 
loan  accounts)  standing  agreements  whereby 
"surplus"  checking  account  balances  (above 
some  agreed-upon  amotmt)  are  transferred 
automatically,  on  a  dally  basis,  to  a  deposit/ 
loan  account,  and  whereby  loans  will  be  made 
automatically  (within  the  agreed-upon  "line 
of  credit,"  as  in  present  'check-credit" 
accounts)  when  the  checking  account 
balance  falls  below  some  agreed-upon  mini- 
mum. (To  simplify  bookkeeping  and 
minimize  the  number  of  such  transfers  they 
could  be  limited  in  both  directions  to  "round 
numbers"  of  a  fairly  significant  amount.) 

(2)  The  ICB  makes  dally  reports  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  on  the  total  ICB  loans  and 
deposits,  to  provide  the  statistical  basis  for 
the  formula-controlled  "automatic"  Stabili- 
zation Tax  adjustments  (D,  below). 

D.    STABILIZATION    TAX    ADJUSTMENT     (STA) 

This  was  referred  to  In  the  1961  Report  of 
the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  as  pro- 
viding "formula  flexibility"  for  the  automatic 
stabilizers. 

(1)  Separation  of  the  administrative/ 
legislative  budget  from  the  StabUization 
Function. — There  must  be  a  clearcut  separa- 
tion between  the  budget,  which  provides  the 
basis  for  government  tax  and  spending  poli- 
cies (and  which  should  therefore  always  be 
presented  on  a  full -employment  basis  to 
maintain  comparability  under  different  eco- 
nomic conditions — see  O,  below),  and  the 
stabilization  function,  which  should  be  per- 
formed entirely  by  the  "automatic"  formula- 
determined  STA,  since  this  Is  the  only  means 
of  assuring  that  adjustments  will  be  fully 
appropriate  in  both  timing  and  amount. 

(2)  STA  operates  Initially  through  payroll 
tax  deductions. — Employers  with  computer- 
ized payrolls  would  be  sent  the  necessary  In- 
formation In  periodic  Treasury  directives. 
Equivalent  net  adjustments  would  be  made 
in  the  regular  tax  returns  of  all  other  tax- 
payers. 

(3)  Direction  of  the  STA  determined  by 
ICB  deposit/loan  balance. 

(a)  Excess  demand  for  credit  (and/or  In- 
sufficient financial  saving — as  indicated  by 
an  excess  of  ICB  loans  over  deposits)  would 
call  for  an  Increase  In  tax  deductions  to  bring 
about  a  larger  federal  surplus  (or  smaller 
deficit,  whichever  the  case  might  be  at  the 
time).  In  terms  of  non-credit  flows  this 
would  absorb  the  excess  money  supply  and 
the  excess  consumer  purchasing  power  which 
accompanies  excessive  borrowing.  It  would 
thus  prevent  any  possibility  of  inflation  from 
excessive  monetary  expansion  or  excessive 
deficit  in  the  full -employment  budget  (Q-2, 
below) . 

(b)  Insufficient  demand  for  credit  (or  ex- 
cess financial  saving)  in  the  ICB  balance 
would  call  for  smaller  tax  deductions,  and  a 
resulting  Isomer  Federal  deficit  (or  smaller 
surplus).  In  terms  of  non-credit  flows,  this 
would  bring  the  money  supply  up  towards 
Its  normal  growth-trend  value  and  Increase 
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consumer  purchasing  power.  This  would 
prevent  any  recession  due  to  Inadequate 
monetary  growth  or  an  excessive  surplus  In 
the  Federal  full-employment  budget. 

(4)  Amount  of  minimum  Individual 
STA. — The  specific  amount  of  the  minimum 
practicable  STA  would  be  determined  (on 
the  basis  of  carefiU  research  and  analysis) 
by  considerations  of  administrative  conven- 
ience— balancing  the  theoretical  desirability 
of  frequent  small  adjustments  against  the 
cost  and  Inconvenience  of  making  such  ad- 
justments. (For  simplicity,  they  could  be 
made  In  even  dollar  amounts.)  The  specific 
amount  of  ICB  deposit/loan  Imbalance  which 
would  trigger  a  tax  adjustment  would  then 
be  determined  by  the  change  in  the  total  tax 
receipts  which  would  resvilt  from  the  mini- 
mum acceptable  STA. 

The  leverage  of  such  adjustments  can  be 
Illustrated  by  an  example:  if  there  are  50 
million  workers  on  computerized  payrolls,  a 
mere  $1.00  a  week  adjustment,  which  would 
amount  to  less  than  1%  of  take-home  pay, 
would  have  a  $1.2  billion  effect  (annual  rate) 
on  Federal  tax  receipts' and  the  Federal  fiscal 
balance.  This  is  small  in  absolute  amount, 
but  Its  effectiveness  is  magnified  by  Its  pre- 
cise timing  and  amount — like  frequent  small 
adjustments  to  the  steering  wheel  in  driving 
a  car. 

(5)  Adjustment  of  STA  formula  for  "mar- 
ginal propensity  to  consume  (or  save). — One 
of  the  arguments  against  sole  reliance  on  tax 
adjustments  for  stabilization  is  that  con- 
sumer spending  may  respond  to  the  change 
In  disposable  Income  only  after  a  lag,  and 
possibly  not  fully  even  then.  Actually,  the 
empirical  evidence  on  the  importance  of  this 
tendency  Is  rather  Inconclusive.  But  in  any 
case  it  presents  no  problem  to  the  operation 
of  the  STA.  For  example,  if  a  reduction  in 
tax  deductions  should  turn  out  to  cause,  on 
the  average,  tin  Immediate  Increase  In  con- 
sumer and  business  spending  of  only  80% 
of  the  Increase  in  disposable  income  (the 
other  20%  going  Into  Increased  financial  sav- 
ing) ,  then  the  formula  for  tax  adjustments 
would  call  for  a  tax  reduction  of  125  "T^  of 
the  excess  deposit  balance  In  the  ICB.  so  that 
the  Increase  In  Federal  borrowing  would  ab- 
sorb not  only  the  present  excess  deposits,  but 
also  the  additional  deposits  resulting  from 
the  Increased  financial  saving. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  present 
proposal  is  concerned  primarily  with  main- 
taining continuous  stable  growth  after  re- 
covery to  full  employment  rather  than  with 
the  transitional  period  of  recovery,  whereas 
the  presently  conventional  approach  to  sta- 
bilization assumes  an  indefinite  continuation 
of  the  present  unpredictable  Instability. 
Where  the  overall  economic  environment  is 
stable  and  predictable,  households  and  busi- 
ness Arms  (as  groups)  tend  to  behave  in  a 
consistent  and  predictable  manner.  After  a 
few  years'  actual  experience  with  stable  full 
employment  growth,  the  STA  formula  could 
be  adjusted  for  extremely  "fine  tuning."  In 
the  meantime,  whenever  any  individual  STA 
turns  out  to  have  been  too  small  or  t(X) 
large  there  would  merely  be  another  one 
to  correct  the  error  as  s(x>n  as  the  error  shows 
up  In  the  ICB  deposit/loan  balances,  fol- 
lowing the  time-honored  process  of  succes- 
sive approximation. 

E.   STABLE   LOW   INTEREST  RATES 

(1)  The  ICB  interest  (S-l-b,  above)  would 
be  a  policy  determined  rate,  maintained  at 
the  desired  level  by  the  STA  (D,  above)  in 
much  the  same  way  that  fixed  International 
exchange  rates  are  maintained — I.e.  by 
changes  in  the  Federal  surplus  or  deficit 
which  directly  affect  the  relationship  between 
the  totsil  supply  and  demand  for  credit — 
without  credit  rationing  or  other  adminis- 
trative interference  In  the  market. 

Since  It  would  be  desirable  that  this  basic 
Interest  rate,  once  fixed,  should  remain 
stable.  It  should  be  based  on  adequate  anal- 
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ysls  of  the  probable  effects  and  Implications 
of  various  possible  rates: 

(a)  One  approach  would  be  to  set  a  rate  as 
near  as  p)ossible  to  the  "natural"  or  free- 
market  rate  which  would  result  from  a  boZ- 
a-nced  full-employment  Federal  budget.  This 
rate  could  probably  be  determined  only  after 
recovery  to  real  full  employment  (2%  im- 
employment  or  less)  and  several  more  years 
actual  experience  with  stable  full-employ- 
ment growth.  This  rate  would  probably  be 
In  the  range  of  3  to  4%.  4%  was  roughly 
the  Immediate  pre- Vietnam  rate,  while  3% 
Is  probably  closer  to  the  long-run  trend  in 
the  U.S. 

(b)  Alternatively,  it  would  be  possible  to 
set  the  rate  mainly  on  policy  considerations — 
l.e.  a  rate  which  would  have  the  most  benefi- 
cial effect  on  such  long-term  Investment  as 
pollution  control  equipment,  pollution-free 
power  production,  housing  (where  better  in- 
sulation would  reduce  the  power  require- 
ments for  heating  and  cooling) .  mass  transit, 
etc.,  and  on  the  distribution  of  Income  and 
wealth  (since  Interest  tends  to  be  paid  out 
mainly  by  middle  and  lower  Incomes  and  re- 
ceived mainly  by  the  upper  middle  and  up- 
per Incomes).  Such  a  rate  might  be  as  low 
as  2%  (the  pre-Korean  level). 

If  this  rate  should  tend  to  cause  consist- 
ently positive  STAs  (I.e.  frequent  Increases 
In  payroll  deductions),  Indicating  a  basic 
Imbalance  between  the  "natural"  supply  and 
demand  for  credit  at  this  rate.  It  would  be 
possible  to  change  the  basic  Federal  tax 
structure  In  such  a  way  as  to  generate 
larger  surpluses  in  the  Full-Employment 
Budget,  as  a  means  of  "forced  saving".  (This 
would  result  in  a  continuous  reduction  in 
the  federal  debt.  But  it  Is  likely  that  it 
would  have  little  effect  on  the  total  debt  of 
the  whole  economy  because  the  low  Interest 
rates  would  tend  to  cause  an  equivalent  in- 
crease in  private  debt.) 

(c)  If,  during  recovery  to  full-employment, 
the  ICB  Interest  rate  Is  Initially  set  at  ap- 
proximately the  existing  free-market  rate 
(whether  for  reasons  of  political  expediency, 
uncertainty  regarding  the  international  ef- 
fects of  low  domestic  Interest  rates,  or  mere 
"caution  in  unchartered  waters") ,  a  program 
should  be  worked  out  for  steady  reduction  of 
this  rate  towards  the  ultimately  desired  rate. 

(2)  Provide  for  the  refinancing  of  all  exist- 
ing Umg-term  debt,  so  as  to  prevent  excep- 
tional windfall  capital  gains  for  creditors 
and  excessive  hardships  or  Inequities  for 
debtors  and  financial  institutions  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  lower  ICB  Interest  rate. 

(a)  This  would  provide  that  all  debts  with 
fixed  interest  rates  higher  than  those  which 
result  from  the  new  ICB  rate  (F-1,  above) 
could  be  paid  off  or  re-flnanced  at  the  then- 
current  market  rates  for  that  type  of  loan  or 
security.  This  would  Include  household  debt 
such  as  home  mortgages  and  automobile 
loans,  as  well  as  investment-type  credit 
claims  such  as  certificates  of  deposit,  life  In- 
surance, pension  funds,  and  all  other  fixed- 
interest  credit  contracts  made  during  the 
extraordinary  credit-market  conditions  of 
the  Vietnam  War. 

(b)  To  neutralize  the  opposite  source  of 
inequity,  and  to  sweeten  the  legislative  pack- 
age for  Investors  (if  a  way  can  be  found  to 
do  so  without  excessive  windfall  profits  and 
inequities)  there  might  also  be  provision  for 
refinancing  the  older  very-long-term  govern- 
ment bonds  which  have  coupon  interest  rates 
lower  than  the  new  ICB  rate,  and  for  provid- 
ing retroactive  compensation  to  financial  In- 
stitutions and  Investors  who  have  already 
sold  these  bonds  at  a  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
post-Korean  rise  In  Interest  rates.  whUe  re- 
capturing part  of  the  resulting  windfall  prof- 
its by  an  approprUte  special  capital-gains 
tax. 

(c)  To  limit  such  refinancing  to  those  cases 
Involving  a  serious  problem,  there  might  be 
provision  for  a  "penalty"  of  a  year's  Interest. 
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F.    FULL-EMPLOYMENT   BUDGET     (FEB) 

(1)  A  Full -Employment  Budget  \ising  2% 
unemployment  as  the  definition  of  "full" 
employment  should  become  the  basic  federal 
budget  for  policy  consideration  of  tax  and 
expenditure  programs.  This  would  make  for 
comparabUlty  ol  the  budgets  for  different 
fiscal  periods  during  the  recovery  period  un- 
til full-employment  is  reached. 

(2)  Under  this  budget  the  basic  standard 
of  realistic  "fiscal  responsibility"  would  be 
whether  the  proposed  budget  results  in  a 
"neutral"  STA — I.e.  an  STA  which  would 
average  out  to  zero  over  the  fiscal  year  (or 
perhaps  over  the  two  or  three  most  recent 
years).  Whether  this  budget  would  be  "bal- 
anced" or  not  would  depend  on  the  Interest 
rate  chosen  for  the  ICB  (F,  above),  and  on 
the  behavior  of  the  private  supply  and  de- 
mand for  credit. 

(3)  Federal  credit  programs  should  be 
separated  from  the  basic  budget,  so  that 
Federal  lending  programs  are  financed  di- 
rectly by  Federal  borrowing,  (as  with  private 
financial  Institutions) ,  and  expenditure  pro- 
grams are  financed  by  appropriate  tax  pro- 
grams. This  may  mean  that  the  basic  "non- 
financial"  FEB  win  show  a  larger  surplus, 
but  It  would  be  desirable  for  purposes  of 
fiscal  control  to  keep  the  two  types  of  finance 
separate. 

G.  GENERAL  EFFECTS  ON  THE  CREDIT  MARKET 

E/I:  Liquidity  effects.— The  operation  of 
the  ICB  would  greatly  increase  the  liquidity 
of  the  credit  market  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Individual  borrower  or  Investor.  There 
could  be  no  "credit  crunch",  for  Instance. 
The  operation  of  the  STA  (D,  above)  would 
reduce  the  degree  of  macro-economic  liquid- 
ity which  makes  possible  destabilizing  (In- 
flationary or  deflationary)  shifts  in  total 
flows  between  spending  and  saving. 

E/I:  More  homogeneous  credit  market. — 
The  operation  of  the  ICB  would  tend  to  re- 
duce Interest  rate  differentials  between  dif- 
ferent geographical  areas,  maturity  dates  and 
types  of  flnancial  institutions  and  instru- 
ments. 

E/I:  Institutional  specialization. — With  an 
open  line  of  credit  at  the  ICB  some  savings 
and  loan  associations  might  find  it  more 
profitable  to  concentrate  entirely  on  home 
mortgage  financing,  and  leave  the  savings 
deposit  function  entirely  to  commercial 
banks.  But  the  same  changes  In  the  credit 
market,  combined  with  the  100%  reserve 
system,  would  probably  make  It  possible  for 
commercial  banks  to  engage  more  extensively 
In  the  financing  of  long-term  mortgages  and 
bonds,  if  they  felt  this  to  be  profitable.  In 
general,  the  Increased  competition  would 
probably  lead  to  increased  specialization,  re- 
gardless of  legislative  restrictions.  (If  so,  this 
tendency  would  be  the  exact  c^posite  of  that 
envisioned  In  the  Hunt  Commission  Report. ) 

E/I:  Increased  efficiency  of  credit  mar- 
ket: These  reforms  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  Intermediate  and  "circular"  credit 
flows  ("fluff")  needed  to  accommodate  the 
different  needs  of  saver/Investors  and  bor- 
rowers, tax  payments,  and  large  financings 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  nonflnanclal  corpo- 
rations. 

E/I:  Effect  on  International  monetary  sys- 
tem :  One  of  the  most  basic  difficulties  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  a  sound  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  has  Iseen  the  fact 
that  Individual  nations  pursue  divergent  in- 
ternal monetary/flscal  policies  (or  non- 
policies!).  If  aU  major  "free  enterprise"  na- 
tions were  to  manege  their  economies  by  the 
principles  and  policy  tools  proposed  here, 
they  would  be  "automatically"  coordinated 
even  more"  effectively  than  by  the  discipline 
of  the  classical  gold  standard,  and  the  me- 
chanics of  achieving  a  sound  international 
monetary  system  would  become  relatively 
simple. 
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Part  m.  Reconciling  Full  Employment  and 
Pbjck  Stability 

the  phillips  curve  bogkt 
Today  there  Is  widespread  professional  and 
political  concern  over  the  possibility  of  in- 
herent conflict  between  full  employment  and 
stable  prices.  It  has  recently  become  focused 
on  the  "Phillips  Curve,"  which  purports  to 
show  the  relationship  between  various  rates 
of  unemployment  and  the  corresponding 
rates  of  Inflation.  The  Phillips  Curve  has 
about  as  much  (and  as  little)  analytical 
utility  as  the  old-fashioned  supply-and-de- 
mand  curve  which  it  so  closely  resembles. 
It  does  express  one  tendency  in  economic  re- 
lationships. But  when  it  is  pinned  down  to 
actual  empirical  values  it — ^llke  the  tradi- 
tional supply  and  demand  curves — tells  us 
very  little  of  practical  use.  This  Is  simply  be- 
cause there  are  many  other  (including  pre- 
cisely opposite)  tendencies  operating  at  the 
same  time.  Among  these  It  Is  most  important 
to  note  that  Continued,  Stable  full  employ- 
ment, which  is  the  primary  aim  of  these  re- 
forms, would  tend  to  bring  about  many 
changes  in  market  structure  and  in  the  atti- 
tudes and  the  standard  accounting  and  price- 
setting  practices  of  both  business  and  labor 
which  would  tend  to  counteract  the  Increased 
"sellers'  market"  bargaining  power  of  a  full- 
employment  economy. 

For  Instance,  Continuous,  Stable  full  em- 
ployment would  tend  to  increase  business 
productivity  and  reduce  overhead  costs 
through  higher  average  operating  rates  and 
lower  Interest  rates;  It  would  tend  to  increase 
the  total  profits  available  for  investment 
while  reducing  the  profit  margins  (markups) 
necessary  for  the  financial  security  of  busi- 
ness firms  and  Increasing  opportunities  for 
small  business  and  other  healthy  types  of 
competition;  and  it  would  make  possible  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  burden  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  taxes  by  increasing  the 
revenue  from  any  given  tax  rate  and  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  "depression-relief"  and  in- 
terest on  public  debt. 

These  factors  would  tend  to  cause  such  a 
"downward  shift"  in  the  Phillips  Curve  that 
it  would  probably  not  be  a  significant  prob- 
lem even  when  unemployment  gets  down  to 
the  European  standard  of  2%.  (These  fac- 
tors are  further  pnalyzed  In  my  paper  "Why 
continuous,  stable  full  employment  would 
actually  contribute  to  price  stability  rather 
than  to  Inflation.") 

THE  BASIC  ROLE  OF  PRICE  COMPETITION  IN  A 
FREE-MARKET  ECONOMY 

If  we  really  had  "perfect  competition"  In 
the  classical  sense — with  all  buyers  and  sell- 
ers having  f\ill  and  accurate  Information 
about  all  the  available  products  and  services 
and  their  sellers,  with  so  many  buyers  and 
sellers  of  each  product  and  service  that  no 
one  of  them  could  significantly  affect  the 
price  and  with  no  collusion  among  them  to 
rig  the  price  artificially,  and  with  effective 
mobility  of  capital,  labor  and  consumers — 
each  seller  would  find  It  profltable  to  keep  on 
reducing  his  price  until  he  could  sell  all  he 
co\ild  produce  (or,  If  the  market  price  falls 
below  his  costs,  until  he  goes  broke!) ,  "over- 
production" and  unemployment  would  be 
ImpKJsslble. 

Obviously  this  doesn't  describe  real  market 
conditions  today — or  even  in  "the  good  old 
days."  Prices  tend  to  be  "administered" 
within  a  market  environment  of  mass  (mis- 
Infonnatlve!)  advertising,  brand  loyalties, 
price  leadership  by  the  strongest  firms,  pat- 
ent monopolies,  unlimited  "product  differ- 
entiation," and  very  Inadequate  consumer  In- 
formation about  most  products  and  services — 
conditions  which  present  huge  obstacles  to 
the  effective  working  of  old-fashioned  price 
competition.  As  a  result,  "list  i^loea"  tend  to 
be  unreallstlcally  high  and  to  be  maintained 
even  when  the  producer  is  operating  at  25% 
or  even  60%  below  capacity.  The  only  people 
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who  get  a  really  fair  deal  In  the  consumer 
market  Eire  those  who  have  the  time  and  skill 
for  effective  "compariaon  shopping"  of  "dis- 
count" sources  (or  who  have  privileged  acceas 
to  •'wholesale"  prices  I),  and  these  tend  to  be 
mainly  the  bett«r-off  middle  class  subur- 
banites of  the  type  who  read  Consiuner  Re- 
ports. 

It  Is  today  generally  recognized  by  most 
knowledgeable  people  (liberals  as  well  as  con- 
servatives) that  detailed  government  controls 
over  prices  and  wages  and  production  would. 
In  the  long  run,  in  a  peacetime  economy,  be 
next  to  Impossible  to  administer  and  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

Thus,  If  we  are  really  In  earnest  about 
achieving  and  maintaining  stable  full  em- 
ployment— and  making  some  progress  to- 
wards the  elimination  of  poverty  and  gross 
Inequalities  of  Income  and  wealth — it  Is  im- 
perative that  the  power  of  g;ovemment  be 
used  to  bring  the  conditions  of  actual  market 
bargaining  power  a  good  deal  closer  to  the 
Ideal  of  "perfect  competition."  In  other 
words.  If  we  reject  the  Idea  of  direct  controls 
we  have  to  make  the  market  work  so  as  to 
produce  socially  acceptable  results. 

A.  MEASURES  TO  REDUCE  MARKET  FRICTIONS  AND 
RIGIDinES 

Because  the  main  focus  of  this  paper  Is  on 
the  reforms  necessary  for  a  more  business- 
like management  of  "toital  demand"  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  structural  reforms  Is  presented 
here  only  in  briefest  outline  form,  to  suggest 
the  most  useful  approaches.  This  aspect  of  a 
comprehensive  full -employment  policy  will 
be  treated  more  adequately  In  the  book. 

(f)  Consumer  Department. — Establish  a 
cabinet-level  Consumer  Department,  to  rep- 
resent consumer  Interests  with  the  same 
weight  that  the  departments  of  Labor,  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  represent  their  con- 
stituencies, and  to  coordinate  the  related 
efforts  of  other  Federal  (and  state  and  local) 
government  agencies. 

(2)  Product  testing  and  rating. — The  Fed- 
eral government,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and/ or  other  agencies,  should  per- 
form for  consumers  the  same  kind  of  product 
testing  and  rating  services  which  are  now 
provided  for  Its  own  military  and  other  serv- 
ices. Small  private  agencies  like  Consumers 
Union  cannot  possibly  do  an  adequate  Job 
with  such  a  large  number  of  products  and 
such  frequent  model  changes. 

(3)  Informative  labeling. — Making  qual- 
ity Information  effectively  available  to  con- 
sumers would  Include  requiring  all  producers 
to  print  It,  In  terms  understandable  to  the 
average  consumer,  on  the  label  of  every  unit 
and  m  their  advertising,  and  would  also  re- 
quire the  publication  by  the  government  of 
current  "catalogs"  of  available  products, 
presented  in  such  a  form  that  consumers 
can  actually  "comparison  shop"  the  catalogs 
to  find  where  they  can  get  the  things  that 
will  best  serve  their  needs  at  the  lowest 
prices.  In  addition  to  helping  the  consumer, 
this  would  greatly  help  individual  retail 
stores  in  effective  buying,  and  would  make 
It  possible  for  new  and  smaller  firms  with 
good  products  to  effectively  enter  the  mar- 
ket without  the  huge  advertising  and  pro- 
motion expense  that  only  the  giants  can 
afford.  Ptirthermore.  this  should  facilitate 
the  badly  needed  decentralization  of  our  In- 
dustry by  permitting  local  firms  which  can 
produce  high  quality  goods  at  competitive 
prices  to  actually  compete  effectively  against 
the  giants  in  local  markets.  (Yes,  there 
would  be  a  need  for  new  methods  to  prevent 
corruption  and  bribery  In  the  rating  serv- 
ices, but  we  have  solved  harder  problems 
before!) 

(3)  Advertising. — Allow  advertising  costs 
to  be  tax-deductible  as  a  necessary  business 
expense  only  when  it  performs  a  service 
which  Is  clearly  useful  to  the  consumer,  by 
informing  him  of  new  products  or  features, 
price  reductions,  etc.  (but  not  allowing  de- 
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ductlon  for  "public  reIatlons"-type  ads  or 
ads  which  are  more  misleading  than  Infor- 
mative). Also,  means  should  be  devised  for 
taxing  advertising  space  In  such  a  way  as  to 
Induce  sellers  to  rely  more  on  useful  Infor- 
mation than  on  sheer  space  to  get  attention 
and  to  Induce  sellers  of  similar  products  to 
locate  their  ads  adjacent  to  other  ads  for 
the  same  product,  so  as  to  facilitate  "com- 
parison shopping"  by  consumers.  (This 
would  have  the  ecological  benefit  of  tending 
to  reduce  advertising  space  In  newspapers 
and  magazines,  thxis  reducing  the  amount 
of  "solid  waste"  and  use  of  forests  for  paper.) 
{4)  Patent  laioa. — (a)  Require  non-re- 
strlctlve  licensing  of  all  patents  at  reason- 
able royalties.  This  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  useless  "product  differentiation" 
and  Insure  that  all  desirable  features  of  a 
product  are  Incorporaited  In  all  brands,  rather 
than  forcing  the  consumer  to  make  an  al- 
ways-unsatisfactory choice  between  different 
desirable  but  "exclusive"  features. 

(b)  Devise  new  methods  for  sharing  the 
rewards  for  new  inventions  when  several  In- 
dividual inventors  and  corporate  research 
teams  have  come  to  approximately  the  same 
result  at  about  the  same  time.  The  present 
"winner-take-all"  patent  system  leads  to  ex- 
cessive secrecy  in  research,  Industrial  thiev- 
ery, gross  Inequities  in  rewards,  and  monop- 
olistic control  of  results. 

(5)  Research  on  business  pricing  policies 
and  markups. — ^To  determine  which  are  Jus- 
tifiable in  terms  of  consumer  interests  and 
which  have  been  the  result  of  economically 
unsound  market  conditions  and  practices. 
For  Instance,  there  are  cases  where  competi- 
tive advertising  and  sales  promotion  costs 
have  escalated  in  such  a  way  that  this  has 
become  a  major  cost  for  all  companies  In 
the  Industry,  yet  none  of  them  Is  really 
profiting  by  it.  In  other  cases  (e.g.  auto  serv- 
ice stations,  residential  real  estate,  life  and 
auto  insurance)  market  conditions  have 
been  such  as  to  induce  too  many  small  firms 
to  enter  the  business,  with  the  result  that 
costs,  markups  and  prices  are  very  high,  yet 
few  firms  have  an  economically  sound  vol- 
imne  of  sales  or  are  making  even  satisfactory 
profits.  Detailed  research  of  this  kind  could 
provide  valuable  guidelines  for  many  kinds 
of  remedial  action. 

(«)  Computerized  public  real  estate  and 
apartment  rental  agencies. — The  economic 
and  social  inefficiency  of  the  present  system 
in  these  areas  is  as  great  as  In  the  case  of  Job 
placement. 

(7)  Computerised  public  employment  serv- 
ices and  "job  banks". — These  would  make  It 
easier  to  distinguish  between  genuine  "struc- 
tural" unemployment  (which  would  be  mini- 
mized) and  a  general  shortage  of  Jobs  which 
can  only  be  solved  by  monetarv  and  fiscal 
policy. 

(S)  Research  on  job  requirements  and 
wage  structure. — One  of  the  main  problems 
of  the  present  wage  control  program — and  a 
major  problem  in  reconciling  full  employ- 
ment with  stable  prices — Is  the  extent  of 
gross  Inequities  in  the  labor  market — I.e. 
where  people  with  similar  abilities  and  oc- 
cupying Jobs  with  comparable  requirements 
are  getting  greatly  different  wages  merely 
due  to  the  chance  that  they  happen  to  be 
working  In  different  places. 

The  Civil  Service  System  has  made  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  Job  requirements  In  gov- 
ernment employment,  in  terms  of  training, 
experience,  skill,  responsibility,  attractive- 
ness of  working  conditions,  etc..  and  has  es- 
tablished a  corresponding  system  of  Job  and 
salary  categories.  Most  large  corporations 
have  been  forced  to  do  much  the  same  within 
their  own  firms,  merely  to  prevent  worker  dis- 
satisfaction from  glaring  inequities.  It  should 
be  quite  possible  for  the  Labor  Dept.  to  work 
out  a  similar  classification  system  for  most  of 
the  Jobs  In  the  economy,  and  to  establish 
"standard"  rates  of  pay  possibly  In  terms  of 
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a  small  range  for  each  Job.  This  would  great- 
ly facilitate  the  operation  of  a  nationwide 
computerized  Job  placement  service,  and 
could  provide  very  useful  wage  guidelines 
for  any  compulsory  arbitration  which  be- 
comes necessary  In  public  service  Industries. 

B.  TRANSmONAL  STANDBY  PROVISION  FOR  DIRECT 
CONTROL  OF  PRICES,  WAGES,  INVESTMENT  AND 
CREDIT 

The  abnormally  rapid  ONP  growth  rate 
which  necessarily  accompanies  recovery  to 
full  employment  (particularly  the  "accelera- 
tor effect"  on  Investment  and  credit)  tends 
to  cause  ten^orary  structiual  maladjust- 
ments In  the  economy  which  tend  to  be  Infia- 
tlonary  In  effect.  (In  fact,  It  Is  this  structural 
maladjustment  during  recovery  from  the  us- 
ually higher  unemployment  rate  which  pro- 
vides the  main  empirical  basis  for  PhllUpB 
Curve  fears.) 

This  effect  generally  does  not  tend  to  be- 
come very  significant  as  long  as  the  recovery 
growth  rate  Is  less  than  twice  the  trend 
growth  rate  of  full -employment  ONP.  How- 
ever, It  would  probably  be  desirable  for  any 
comprehensive  full-employment  policy  to  In- 
clude standby  provision  for  transitional  di- 
rect controls  which  could  be  put  Into  effect 
if  they  seem  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
full  employment  with  stable  prices. 

Actually,  the  most  usefiil  of  these  con- 
trols— and  the  easiest  to  administer — em 
those  over  consumer  and  business  credit, 
which  indirectly  control  consumer  and  busi- 
ness Investment.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that 
direct  price  and  wage  controls  would  be  nec- 
essary If  the  rest  of  the  recovery  program 
were  properly  conceived  and  administered. 


FORMER  AMBASSADOR  COMMENTS 
ON  THE  APPOINTMENT  OP  CON- 
GRESSMAN F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 
TO  U.N.  POST 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  are 
as  equipped  to  assess  a  situation  as  one 
who  has  been  in  its  midst  for  many  years. 
Thus,  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  credence 
can  be  attached  to  the  article  recently 
written  by  former  Ambassador  Charles 
W.  Yost.  Mr.  Yost  was  chief  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  from  1969-71, 
and  he  has  had  40  years  of  diplomatic 
experience.  In  his  statement,  he  praises 
the  appointment  of  my  good  friend,  Con- 
gressman "Brad"  Morse,  to  the  post  of 
Under  Secretary  General  for  Political 
and  General  Assembly  Affairs. 

I  certainly  concur  with  Ambassador 
Yost's  appraisal.  With  great  pride  in  the 
honor  which  "Brad"  has  received,  I  insert 
this  article  in  the  Record  : 

"Troika"  at  the  United  Nations? 
(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

Few  appointments  could  give  more  en- 
couragement to  those  concerned  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  than  that  of 
Congressmen  Bradford  Morse  as  Undersecre- 
tary General  for  Political  and  General  As- 
sembly Affairs,  the  senior  post  occupied  by 
a  United  States  citizen  In  the  UN  Secretariat. 
President  Nixon  Is  to  be  congratulated  for 
nominating,  and  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  for  appointing,  so  able  and  well- 
qualified  a  man  to  this  Important  post. 

The  next  secretary  general  confronted  im- 
mediately upon  taking  office  a  series  of  diffi- 
cult decisions  In  regard  to  his  senior  staff. 
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Each  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Secretary  council  feels  entitled  to  and  has 
usually  held  an  important  undersecretary- 
ship. 

The  entry  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  death  of  Ralph  Bunche  at  the 
end  of  last  year  upset  arrangements  and 
balances  which  had  grown  up  over  the  years. 
On  the  one  hand,  Peking  no  doubt  expects  to 
play  more  of  a  role  and  hold  a  more  signifi- 
cant senior  post  than  did  Nationalist  China. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  American  could  ex- 
pect to  wield  the  Influence  which  Dr. 
Bunche,  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  In  his 
own  right,  had  built  up  over  the  quarter 
century  of  his  tenure. 

The  fact  was  that,  while  a  Soviet  citizen 
has  always  been  Undersecretary  for  Politi- 
cal and  Security  affairs,  and  this  post  has 
been  filled  by  such  distinguished  Soviet 
diplomats  as  Arkady  Slobolev  and  Anatoly 
Dobrynln,  Bunche  nevertheless  was,  under 
the  rather  nebulous  designation  of  Under- 
secretary for  Special  Political  Affairs,  a  more 
trusted  and  Influential  adviser  of  the  first 
three  secretaries  general  than  was  any  of  his 
Soviet  counterparts. 

The  reason  was.  not  only  Buncbe's  out- 
standing personal  qualities,  but  the  fact  that 
the  secretaries  general  soon  found  that 
Bunche  was  more  scrupulous  in  observing 
the  cardinal  charter  prescription  regarding 
UN  officials — that  they  "shall  not  seek  or 
receive  Instructions  from  any  government  or 
from  any  authority  external  to  the  organiza- 
tion"— than  any  of  the  Soviet  undersecre- 
taries was  permitted  by  his  own  govern- 
ment to  be. 

By  virtue  of  these  two  qualities — comp- 
etence and  Impartiality — responsibility  grav- 
itated to  Bunche  over  the  years.  He  came 
to  be  responsible  In  feuit,  under  the  secretary 
general,  for  the  UN's  most  Important  politi- 
cal activities — ^those  in  the  field  of  peace- 
keeping In  the  Middle  East,  the  Congo  and 
elsewhere. 

Presiunably  these  responsibilities  will  now 
be  more  widely  shared.  The  incumbent  and 
able  Undersecretary  for  Special  Political  Af- 
fairs, Roberto  Guyer,  an  Argentinian  who  also 
takes  most  seriously  bis  obligations  as  an 
international  civil  servant,  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  secretary  general's  chief  ad- 
viser in  the  peacekeeping  field,  as  he  has 
been  since  Bunche  was  Incapacitated  by  Ill- 
ness a  year  ago. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Brian  Urquhart,  an 
Englishman  who  has  been  with  the  UN  since 
194S,  who  was  for  years  Bunche's  prlncli>al 
most  perceptive  and  most  dedicated  assist- 
ant, will  be  given  Increased  statiis  and  re- 
sponsibilities, particularly  in  regard  to  the 
Middle  East  which  he  knows  so  well. 

The  secretary  general's  most  ticklish  task, 
however,  will  be  to  determine  how  to  obtain 
political  advice  from  his  U.S.,  Soviet  and 
Chinese  undersecretaries  in  a  manner  which 
will  both  preserve  an  appropriate  balance 
among  them  and  at  the  same  time  will  have 
none  of  the  flavor  of  a  "troika"  which  would 
seek  to  monopolize  power  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  129  member  states. 

This  task  will  challenge  the  new  secretary 
general  to  display  to  the  fullest  the  diplo- 
matic qualities  and  the  Indefatigable  ener- 
gies for  which  he  has  long  been  notable. 

The  new  United  States  Undersecretary  Is 
therefore  moving  onto  a  shifting  scene 
marked  by  both  pitfalls  and  opportunities. 
Fortunately  no  better  man  to  avoid  the 
former  and  seize  the  latter  could  have  been 
found. 

His  12  years  in  Congress,  his  service  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  his  devotion  to 
the  principle  of  the  United  Nations  as  dem- 
onstrated by  his  leadership  of  the  Member 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  will  all 
stand  him  In  good  stead. 

.  While  he  vrtll  be  primarily  in  charge  of 
the  organization  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  full  scope  of  bis 
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responsibilities  will  depend  in  the  longer  run 
on  his  personal  qualities,  his  usefulness  to 
the  secretary  general,  the  oonfldenoe  he  gen- 
erates among  all  the  member  states  and, 
perhaps  most  of  all,  on  the  leadership  which 
his  own  government  chooses  to  exercise  or 
not  to  exercise  In  and  through  the  United 
Nations. 

If  the  United  States  Administration 
chooses  to  bypass  the  UN  in  Its  handling  of 
the  great  International  political  issues  of 
our  time,  if  the  Congress  chooses  while  vot- 
ing billions  for  armaments  to  be  niggardly 
in  providing  for  the  very  modest  needs  of 
the  world's  chief  peacekeeping  organization, 
then  neither  the  United  Nations  nor  Its 
American  undersecretary  is  likely  to  play 
the  significant  role  In  the  world  our  troubled 
times  demand. 

Fortunately  the  nomination  to  this  post 
by  the  Administration  of  a  Republican  mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  deeply  believes  In  the 
United  Nations  Is  a  happy  augury  that 
henceforth  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  government  may  be  In- 
duced to  resume  that  United  States  leader- 
ship In  the  UN  which  contributed  so  much 
to  Its  earlier  successes,  and  which  remains 
so  profoundly  In  our  national  Interest  and 
in  the  Interests  of  the  world  community. 


HYPOTHETICAL  INTEREST  RATES 
THREATEN  TO  PULL  THE  PLUG  ON 
NATION'S  WATER  PROJECTS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  CAUFORIOA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  a  given  water  proj- 
ect of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  shall  receive  Fed- 
eral aid  involves  an  interest-rate  calcu- 
lation which  is  not  applied  to  any  other 
aspect  of  Federal  support,  which  has  only 
the  mo6t  tenuous  connection  with  eco- 
nomic reality,  and  which  now  threatens 
to  send  nearly  all  the  water  projects  in 
the  country  down  the  drain. 

This  is  how  it  works :  The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  as  an  example,  does  cost 
versus  benefit  studies  on  proposed  water 
projects — flood  control,  irrigation,  and 
so  forth.  If  the  benefit/cost  ratio  is  clear- 
ly better  than  unity,  the  project  is  ap- 
proved, subject,  of  course,  to  limitations 
imposed  by  available  funds,  environ- 
mental impact,  and  other  considerations. 
If  the  benefit/cost  ratio  is  less  than 
unity — that  is,  if  cost  exceeds  benefit — 
the  project  is  dead,  unless  it  can  be  re- 
designed to  Improve  the  benefit  and /or 
reduce  the  cost.  All  this  is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable. 

But  in  calculating  costs,  the  real  ex- 
pected costs  are  increased  by  a  given  per- 
centage called  the  'discount  rate."  Al- 
though this  discoimt  rate  functions  like 
an  interest  rate,  it  is  not  really  interest, 
since  nobody  pays  interest  to  anybody. 
Rather,  it  is  based  on  what  is  called  the 
"opportimity  cost  of  Government  in- 
vestment." This  is  the  average  return 
which  the  Government  could  expect  if  it 
invested  'the  same  amount  of  money  in 
the  private  sector. 

The  rationale  is  that  the  s£une  money 
could  be  invested  at  interest  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  the  taxpayer's  interest 
must  be  protected  by  assuring  that  water 
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projects  will  3rield  an  equal  or  better  rate 
of  return. 

For  years,  a  3 '72 -percent  interest  rate 
was  used  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Early  in  the  Nixon  administration  the 
discoimt  rate  was  arbitrarily  reset  at 
5.375  percent.  Now  the  National  Water 
Resources  Coimcil  has  a  proposal  before 
it  to  again  reset  the  discoimt  rate  of  7 
percent,  with  the  possibility  of  increase 
in  5  years  to  10  percent.  Such  interest  in- 
creases have  cataclysmic  effects  when 
calculated  on  a  long-term  basis.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Fairfield  Streams  project  in 
my  district  has  an  excellent  1.4  benefit/ 
cost  ratio  with  the  5.375-percent  discount 
rate.  But  raise  the  rate  to  7  percent, 
and  the  beneflt/cost  ratio  drops  to  an 
imacceptable  0.9.  At  10-percent  discount, 
the  ratio  drops  even  further  to  0.6.  At 
10  percent,  all  current  water  projects  in 
California  become  unfeasible.  Under  my 
theory,  however,  the  fact  would  remain 
that  until  Federal  funds  are  made  avail- 
able for  this  project,  segments  of  the 
population  will  continue  to  navigate  the 
main  street  of  Fairfield  by  boat  in  wet 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  nimiber  of 
reasons  why  the  increase  in  discount 
rate  Is  undesirable  and  should  be 
dropped.  In  fact,  there  are  several  good 
reasons  why  the  discoimt  rate  should  be 
eliminated  entirely. 

First,  there  is  no  basis  for  the  concern 
that  Federal  financing  must  not  under- 
cut private  financing.  The  fact  Is  that 
private  capital  has  never  been  interested 
in  financing  these  kinds  of  projects;  it 
has  Edways  been  government  or  nothing. 

Second,  there  is  no  need  to  artificially 
deflate  the  benefit/cost  ratio  in  order  to 
protect  the  taxpayers.  As  a  matter  of 
routine,  very  large  siuns  of  Government 
money  are  stored — not  used,  stored — 
where  they  draw  no  interest  at  all.  It  is 
stored  in  private  banks,  which  are  then 
free  to  lend  it  out  at  commercial  interest 
rates.  Some  years,  banks  loan  $10  to  $15 
billion  of  Government  funds  for  which 
they  do  not  pay  a  dime. 

Third,  we  live  in  a  time  of  high  un- 
employment and  low  economic  growth. 
It  is  during  times  like  this  that  Govern- 
ment expenditure  for  constructive  pub- 
lic works  programs  makes  the  most 
sense.  We  put  people  to  work  on  the 
project  itself.  We  increase  our  farm  in- 
come with  the  results  of  the  project,  and 
farm  income  operates  with  a  multiplier 
of  approximately  7;  each  dollar  of 
farm  income  generates  $7  of  other  in- 
come. Contrast  this  with  the  WPA  atti- 
tude we  have  toward  many  nonessential 
defense  programs,  in  which  we  spend 
huge  sums  of  money  while  receiving  no 
economically  useful  goods  in  return;  this 
is  the  essence  of  inflation. 

Fourth,  the  direct  economic  benefit  of 
water  projects  has  been  excellent  in  the 
past,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  Since  1900 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  alone  has 
Invested  $1.6  billion  in  California  water 
projects — less  than  the  cost  of  a  single 
carrier  task  force  with  planes — and  has 
jrielded  a  gross  crop  value  of  $11.4  billion. 

In  summary,  water  projects  constitute 
a  socially  useful  and  economically  prof- 
itable investment  outlet  for  the  tax- 
payers' money.  If  we  are  going  to  throw 
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"fudge  factors"  into  our  benefit/cost  cal- 
culations, they  should  reflect  this  fact. 
Instead,  they  are  presently  programed 
to  nearly  eliminate  this  essential  Gov- 
ernment support. 

I  insert  at  this  point  a  discussion  of 
the  problem  by  Russell  Millsap,  a  dis- 
tinguished attorney  representing  the 
Dunnigan  and  Yolo-Zamora  Water  Dis- 
tricts of  Yolo  Cotmty.  Calif.  I  also  insert 
a  statement  by  the  California  Water 
Commission,  which  includes  a  table 
showing  the  disastrous  effects  an  in- 
crease in  the  discount  rate  would  have 
on  California  water  projects. 

The  material  follows: 

Millsap  &  Millsap, 

Attorneys  at  Law, 
Woodland,  Calif.,  March  IS.  1972. 
Re:   Proposed  Principles  and  Standards  for 
Planning  Water  and  Related  Land  Re- 
sources. 
DiRECTOB,  Water  Resottrces  Cotjkcil, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  statement  Is  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Dunnigan  Water  District,  and 
the  Yolo-Zamora  Water  District,  both  of 
which  are  located  In  Yolo  County.  California. 
The  Dunnigan  District,  comprising  approxi- 
mately 12,000  acres  of  farm  land,  Is  within 
the  service  area  of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal 
which  Is  an  authorized  feature  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project.  The  Yolo-Zamora  Water  Dis- 
trict, located  immediately  south  of  the  Dun- 
nigan District  and  comprising  approximately 
23.000  acres  of  farm  land,  is  not  within  the 
service  area  of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  but 
is  within  the  service  area  of  the  projected 
West  Sacramento  Canal  Unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project.  Immediately  south  of  the 
Yolo-Zamora  District  lies  the  Yolo  Flood 
Control  and  Water  Conservation  District 
which  comprises  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  farm  land  in  Yolo  County  and  whose 
plans  envision  receiving  a  large  amount  of 
water  from  the  West  Sacramento  Canal  Unit. 

As  counsel  for  the  Dunnigan  Water  District 
and  the  Yolo-Zamora  Water  District  I  have 
read  the  report  of  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil by  the  Special  Task  Force  dated  June, 
1969.  and  have  also  reviewed  the  Proposed 
Principles  and  Standards  for  Planning  Water 
and  Related  Land  Resources  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  that  was  published  De- 
cember 21,  1971  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Admittedly  the  proposed  principles  and 
standards  are  Intended  to  encompass  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  program.  One  must  agree 
that  a  comprehensive  set  of  principles  and 
standards  should  be  established  in  order  to 
satisfy  not  only  ecological  concepts  but  also 
water  resource  development.  That  Is  not  to 
say.  however,  that  any  set  of  principles  or 
standards  would  be  satisfactory.  There  may 
be  a  great  deal  Involved  In  the  principles  and 
standards  that  are  projected  with  which  one 
might  quarrel;  on  the  other  hand,  one  cannot 
help  but  note  that  practically  all  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  standards  proposed  are  set  forth 
in  rather  general  terms  and  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  inter- 
pretation. The  cumulative  effect  of  such  In- 
terpretations would  provide  an  opportunity 
to  arrive  at  almost  any  preordained  result.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  standards  for  deter- 
mination of  the  Interest  rate  are  set  forth  in 
more  precise  terms,  and  a  projection  for  the 
next  five  years  at  the  rate  of  seven  percent 
(7% )  per  annum  is  provided.  No  such  preci- 
sion Is  made  In  any  other  aspect  of  this  re- 
port. For  that  reason,  it  Is  difficult  to  respond 
to  the  report. 

One  might  say  that  if  other  principles  were 
Interpreted  sufficiently  favorable  so  as  to  can- 
cel out  the  effect  of  the  seven  percent  (7%) 
interest  rate  as  an  internal  factor  In  deter- 
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mination  of  repayment  schedules,  that  the 
entire  program  would  be  acceptable.  How- 
ever, there  are  no  guarantees  or  even  Indica- 
tions that  that  would  be  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  one  has  the  feeling  that  many  pro- 
posed projects  would  be  now  found  to  be  In- 
feaslble  under  the  proposed  new  principles 
and  standards. 

The  fact  that  many  aspects  of  the  Pro- 
gram are  rather  general,  but  the  Interest  rate 
Is  fairly  precise,  leads  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  procedural  due  process  has 
been  compiled  with.  The  purpose  of  holding 
hearings  in  regard  to  this  matter  are,  of 
course,  to  give  all  Interested  parties  and 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
such  that  decisions  can  be  made  taking  Into 
account  all  such  Interests.  How  does  one  re- 
spond to  such  a  proposed  plan?  It  is  difficult 
to  criticize  or  question  the  general  aspects  of 
the  plan,  but  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  seven 
percent  (7%)  rate,  or  an  even  higher  rate, 
presents  a  serious  danger  signal.  We  cannot 
■  even  tell  from  the  principles  whether  the  re- 
sults would  bring  forth  a  higher  rate  without 
other  compensating  features  in  the  plan,  or 
whether  there  would  be  compensating  fea- 
tures; hence,  the  great  difficulty  In  respond- 
ing to  the  proposals  made. 

Assuming  that  there  are  no  new  principles 
to  balance  the  rate  Increase,  one  should  then 
go  directly  to  a  consideration  of  paragraph 
IV(D)  entitled  "The  Discount  Rate".  While 
there  may  be  questions  as  to  how  the  rate 
would  be  computed.  It  has  been  made  clear 
In  the  report  that  a  seven  percent  (7%)  rate 
will  be  used  for  evaluating  water  resource 
projects  during  the  next  five  (5)  years.  In 
this  particular  section  we  have  a  concept 
called  "The  Opportunity  Cost  of  Oovem- 
ment  Investment".  It  is  roughly  recognized 
to  be  the  real  rate  of  return  on  non-federal 
Investments  and  that  the  best  approximation 
to  the  conceptually  correct  rate  is  the  aver- 
age rate  of  return  on  private  investment  in 
physical  assets.  Including  all  specific  taxes 
on  capital  or  the  earnings  of  capital  and  ex- 
cluding the  rate  of  general  inflation,  weight- 
ed by  the  proportion  of  private  Investment 
In  each  major  sector. 

The  report  also  states  that  "The  best  ap- 
proximation to  the  conceptually  correct  rate 
that  can  be  made  is  the  average  of  the  aver- 
age rates  of  return  on  private  Investment, 
weighted  by  the  proportion  of  Investment  In 
different  parts  of  the  private  sector."  This 
pretty  clearly  Indicates  that  the  Gtovemment 
is  moving  towards  an  Interest  rate  that  is 
comparable  to  or  equivalent  to  ordinary  bank 
rates.  In  fact,  this  is  fairly  clearly  Indicated 
in  the  report  where  it  states  "The  difference 
between  the  interest  paid  on  federal  borrow- 
ings and  the  opportunity  cost  rate  in  the 
private  sector  Is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
private  rates  of  return  must  be  sufficient  to 
pay  taxes  on  earnings  of  capital.  When  In- 
vestments are  made  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, these  tax  rates  are  foregone.  Use  of 
the  opportunity  cost  rate  in  evaluating  fed- 
eral Investments  Is  necessary  therefore  to 
achieve  equity  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
federal  taxpayer  who  must  finance  federal 
Investment.  The  federal  government  should 
not  displace  funds  in  the  private  sector  un- 
less its  return  on  investment  is  equal  to  or 
larger  than  that  in  the  private  sector." 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  In  the  past 
several  years  for  not  presenting  the  West- 
side  Canal  Project  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval has  been  the  fact  that  the  cost- benefit 
ratio  had  come  very  close  to  a  one  to  one 
ratio.  The  project  technically  was  feasible 
under  the  old  formulas,  but  so  close  to  being 
Infeasible  that  the  project  would  probably 
not  be  approved.  The  Interest  rate  at  that 
time  was  5.375%.  Since  then,  rising  costs  and 
Inflation  generally  have  taken  a  further  toll 
on  the  cofit-beneflt  ratio.  The  project  under 
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today's  circumstances  might  possibly  be  de- 
clared infeasible.  There  Is  no  question  but 
what  it  would  be  infeasible  if  an  interest 
rate  of  seven  percent  (7%)  were  imposed. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  land  In 
the  Sacramento  Valley  of  which  the  Dunni- 
gan District  and  the  Yolo-Zamora  Water 
Districts  form  a  part  are  among  the  most 
fertile  land  In  the  entire  nation.  However, 
with  rising  costs  and  increases  In  real  prop- 
erty taxes,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  such 
land  be  farmed  more  and  more  Intensively, 
and  this  requires  dependable  and  adequate 
water  supplies.  We  are  not  talking  about 
unproductive  land  which  Is  to  be  reclaimed 
from  the  desert,  but  land  which  has  been 
under  production  for  at  least  100  years  or 
more,  only  less  Intensively.  These  farmers 
have  no  option  other  than  to  continue  to 
farm  the  land. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Irrigation 
projects  under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior are  the  only  kind  of  federal  projects 
which  have  to  have  a  repayment  capacity 
In  order  to  Justify  the  project.  Of  course,  an 
Interest  rate  lower  than  the  market  rate  for 
borrowing  money  would  Indicate  a  subsidy 
to  some  extent.  However,  the  granting  of 
subsidies  by  the  federal  government  to  all 
sorts  of  enterprises  Is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  The  repayment  of  project 
costs  is.  on  the  other  hand,  an  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  among  federal  projects. 
Needless  to  say.  the  persons  to  whom  these 
so-called  "subsidies"  are  given  In  fact  pay 
substantial  amounts  of  Income  tax  and  prop- 
erty taxes.  Considering  that  the  average  dol- 
lar of  farm  Income  generates  Seven  Dollars 
of  other  Income  In  the  communities  served, 
we  see  that  there  Is  a  very  substantial  re- 
payment of  Income  tax  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  so-called  "subsidy".  Prob- 
ably no  other  beneficiary  of  a  subsidy  pays 
as  much  In  return  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  net  result  of  these  new  principles  and 
standards  will  result  In  the  termination  of 
many  necessary  and  worthwhile  pirojects,  and 
In  the  long  run  will  Introduce  not  only  a 
lower  return  of  Income  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment through  the  Income  tax,  but  will 
also  create  economic  chaos  and  high  un- 
employment in  the  local  communities  where 
such  projects  are  needed.  We  must  recognize 
that  this  win  probably  be  the  ultimate  re- 
sult, and  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  sim- 
ply a  minor  and  acceptable  adjustment  of 
one  small  factor  In  this  entire  formula. 

The  report  seems  to  be  saying  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  not  be  competing 
with  private  capital  In  the  development  of 
these  projects.  It  states  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  displace  funds  in  the  private 
sector  unless  its  return  on  Investment  Is 
equal  to  or  larger  than  that  In  the  private 
sector."  Historically,  private  capital  has  never 
been  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  financing 
necessary  for  these  projects.  This  has  only 
been  accomplished  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  more  recent  times,  and  this 
has  come  about  because  of  longterm  financ- 
ing at  low  Interest  rates  provided  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

The  report  recognizes  that  "The  Revealed 
Preferences  of  the  Federal  Political  Processes 
clearly  Indicate  a  desire  to  transfer  income  to 
the  people  in  specific  regions  by  subsidizing 
water  resource  projects."  The  report  then 
points  out  that  these  subsidies  have  been  for 
the  most  part  Implemented  by  the  use  of  an 
Interest  rate  that  is  lower  than  that  which 
they  now  propose.  The  report,  therefore,  ap- 
parently accepts  "The  legitimacy  of  the  po- 
litical process  In  determining  income  trans- 
fers and  subsidies",  but  then  contends  that 
the  use  of  a  "low  Interest  rate,  unfortunately, 
is  often  an  Inefficient  Instrument  for  these 
purposes  because  It  also  biases  the  design  of 
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these  projects  towards  those  with  higher 
near-term  costs  and  lower  near-term  bene- 
fits." That  Is  the  only  Justification  given  in 
the  entire  report  for  the  increased  rate  to 
accomplish  what  they  evidently  accept  as  a 
desirable  political  purpose.  However,  there  Is 
not  a  single  bit  of  evidence,  or  discussion 
presented  to  Jiistlfy  such  a  conclusion.  We 
question  the  validity  of  such  a  claim.  Their 
objection  simply  makes  clear  what  we  have 
always  known — I.e.,  that  a  sound  project  had 
to  be  adequate  over  the  long  term,  and  this 
required  facilities  built  to  high  standards  to 
guarantee  a  period  of  usefulness  at  least 
equal  to  the  repayment  period,  and  an  Initial 
development  period  to  stabilize  the  project. 
The  proponents  of  the  new  criteria  In  viewing 
these  essential  features  as  objectionable  fac- 
tors have  clearly  missed  the  {lolnt  and  have 
failed  to  understand  the  realities  attendant 
to  the  development  of  such  projects.  What 
they  apparently  desire  Is  a  cheap.  Inadequate 
project  with  bullt-ln  obsolescence,  at  high 
Interest  rates,  and  financed  preferably  by  the 
private  sector!  This  Is  Installment  buying  at 
Its  worst. 

However,  those  having  the  responsibility 
for  adoption  of  this  program  sboiild  realize 
what  many  farmers  already  know : 

(1)  That  many  billions  of  doUars  of  fed- 
eral funds  are  placed  In  private  banks 
throughout  this  country,  and  that  those 
banks  pay  no  interest  rate  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment whatsoever.  Yet  these  same  banks 
are  entitled  to  loan  out  that  money  at  the 
highest  attainable  rates.  This  money  Is 
money  supplied  by  the  American  taxpayers. 
Including  farmers,  who  get  no  return  what- 
soever from  the  bank  but  who  are  expected  to 
I>ay  the  going  commercial  interest  rates. 

(2)  That  it  is  customary  for  the  defense 
department  In  Its  contracts  with  the  aircraft 
Industry,  to  make  progress  payments  before 
completion  and  delivery  of  a  product.  This 
has  the  effect  of  providing  interest-free 
money  to  these  manufacturers.  This  is  not 
simply  money  at  a  rate  lower  than  market, 
but  no  Interest  at  all ! 

(3)  That  we  have  witnessed  in  the  case 
of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  an 
example  of  business  mismanagement  which 
could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  the  operation  of  any  recla- 
mation project  under  Its  supervision.  In  the 
case  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  the 
contracts,  although  not  publicized,  were 
rewritten  to  some  degree  under  more  favor- 
able terms  for  the  company  and  the  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  underwrite  an  additional 
loan  of  250  million  dollars  in  order  to  keep 
the  company  still  In  business. 

These  are  all  subsidies  of  no  mean  pro- 
portions. And  completely  belie  the  claim  of 
the  Executive  Branch  that  its  proposed  In- 
terest rate  formula  is  predicated  upon 
"Achieving  equity  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  federal  taxpayer  who  must  finance  fed- 
eral investment." 

An  economist  testifying  recently  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Economics  headed 
by  Senator  Proxmire  commented  that  the 
main  cause  of  infiation  and  the  failure  of 
our  economy  to  right  Itself  was  due  to  the 
tremendous  Impact  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  the  economy.  He  stated  that  since 
such  spending  does  not  put  goods  into  the 
market  place.  It  is  responsible  for  the  lion's 
share  of  infiationary  pressures.  That  budget 
is  now  being  increased  over  its  average  of 
77.5  billion  dollars  per  year  over  the  last 
five  (5)  years  to  83.5  bUlion  dollars  for  fiscal 
1973.  This,  along  with  related  expenditures, 
eats  up  approximately  sixty-eight  cents  to 
seventy  cents  of  each  tax  dollar.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  of  our  domestic  programs  must 
compete  for  a  far  lesser  part  of  the  tax  dol- 
lar— about  twenty  cents.  This  is  simply  not 
enough  to  meeit  domestic  needs. 
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There  Is  no  legitimate  argument  among 
proponents  of  our  various  domestic  programs 
for  the  establishment  of  strict  priorities. 
There  Is  no  real  quarrel  between  environ- 
mentalists and  water  resources  people  over 
who  should  have  preference  in  federal  fi- 
nancing. All  of  these  programs  are  essential 
and  even  Interdependent.  The  environmen- 
talist cannot  go  without  water  in  his  cities, 
or  food  from  the  farms,  or  a  healthy,  sound 
economy  generally.  Neither  can  water  re- 
source people  Ignore  the  warnings  of  en- 
vironmentalists. In  fact,  we  axe  all  part  of 
the  ecological  system.  What  all  pec^le  who 
are  concerned  about  domestic  programs 
need  to  realize  Is  that  they  have,  in  fact, 
a  common  adversary  in  the  competition  for 
federal  funds.  That  common  adversary  Is 
the  unbridled,  weisteful  and  extravagant  use 
of  funds  In  National  Defense  and  related 
programs.  This  is  not  to  decry  the  need  for 
National  Defense,  or  to  strike  a  blow  for 
Isolationism;  rather  It  is  simply  a  protest 
against  extravagance,  waste,  and  mismanage- 
ment In  National  Defense  matters  generally. 
To  Impose  such  principles  and  standards  on 
water  resource  projects  when  they  are  al- 
ready receiving  a  pittance  from  the  federal 
treasury,  and  to  do  so  in  the  name  of 
"achieving  equity"  among  taxpayers  Is,  In  all 
candor,  absurd. 

It  is.  of  course,  not  within  the  province  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council  to  take  action 
in  regard  to  the  defense  budget  or  to  the  de- 
posit of  interest-free  money  with  banking 
Institutions.  However,  It  Is  appropriate  that 
these  objections  be  made  at  this  point  by  us 
for  two  important  reasons.  First,  because  of 
these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  established  a  double 
standard  for  the  expenditure  or  the  lending 
of  public  funds.  There  is  no  basic  reason, 
however,  why  this  should  be  the  case.  Second, 
the  members  of  the  Water  Resources  Council 
are  for  the  most  part  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  and  do  have  the  opportunity 
to  Influence  expenditures  and  the  standards 
for  expenditures  in  all  areas  of  government. 

In  hearings  this  past  year  before  the  Senate 
and  House  Sub -Committees  on  Public  Works 
it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Counsel  for  the 
Westlands  Water  District,  who  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  California  Water  Commis- 
sion, that  approximately  13  billion  dollars  of 
public  funds  which  had  been  earmarked  for 
domestic  programs  had  been  impounded.  In- 
sofar as  we  know  these  funds  have  never 
been  released.  The  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
Committees  were  not  able  to  give  satisfactory 
answers  as  to  why  funds  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  tYi".  Congress  could  be  arbitrar- 
ily impounded  by  the  Executive  Branch.  This 
whole  matter  indicates  the  high  degree  of 
frustration  that  all  of  us  feel  when  we  see 
our  projects  underfunded  year  after  year, 
when  monies  appropriated  for  them  are  not 
used  because  of  directions  from  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  government,  and  now 
when  criteria  are  to  be  established  which  will 
essentially  destroy  those  projects.  The  new 
principles  and  standards  as  they  pertain  to 
the  financing  of  water  projects  are  an 
anachronism  in  that  It  would  result  in  im- 
posing a  program  of  financing  comparable  to 
private  financing  which  was  proven  to  be  in- 
adequate many  years  ago.  To  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  designing  and  building  for  long- 
term  advantages,  and  allowing  near-term  low 
returns  during  a  development  period  Is,  In 
fact,  to  deny  the  projects  In  their  entirety. 
The  effect  of  these  guidelines  will  be  dev- 
astating not  only  to  the  projects  themselves, 
but  to  the  economy  that  those  projects 
support. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Russell  Millsap, 

Counsel  for  the  Dunnigan  Water  District 
and  the  Yolo-Zamora  Water  District. 
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Resolution    No.    72-02 — Expressing    Con- 
cern About  Implementation  op  the  Wa- 
ter      Resources       Council's       Proposed 
Principlks  and   Standards  fob  Planning 
Water  and  Related  Land  RESoxncxs 
Whereas,  the  Water  Resoiirces  Council  has 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  of  Decem- 
ber  21.    1971,   its   Proposed   Principles   and 
Standards  for  Planning  Water  and  Related 
Land   Resources,    which.    If   approved,    will 
supersede  the  Policies,  Standards,  and  Pro- 
cedures in  the  Formulation,  Evaluation,  and 
Review  of  Plans  for  Use  and  Development 
of  Water  and  Related  Land  Resources,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  May  15,   1962,  as 
supplemented  and  amended;   and 

Whereas,  the  California  Water  Commis- 
sion Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Proposed 
Principles  and  Standards  are  extremely 
complicated  and  numerous  problems  may 
result  from  early  Implementation  of  such 
Proposed  Principles   and  Standards;    and 

Whereas,  the  Proposed  Principles  and 
Standards  contemplate  the  use  for  calcu- 
lating project  benefits  and  costs  of  an  In- 
terest or  discount  rate  based  on  "opportu- 
nity cost",  which  roughly  approximates  the 
average  return  from  private  Investments 
and  which  Is  estimated  at  10  percent;  and 
Whereas,  the  discount  rate  is  set  Initially 
at  7  percent  for  a  five-year  period;   and 

Whereas,  In  order  to  Implement  the  com- 
mendable objective  of  the  Proposed  Prin- 
ciples and  Standards  to  take  account  of  "the 
need  to  balance  national  economic  gain, 
regional  growth,  and  environmental  quality", 
considerable  time  will  be  required  for  de- 
velopment of  new  methods,  procedures,  and 
criteria;  and 

Whereas,  discount  rates  of  7  percent  to 
10  percent  will  unfairly  disadvantage  water 
resources  projects  until  such  time  as  other 
public  works  projects  requiring  federal 
funds  receive  the  same  rigorous  economic 
analysis:  and 

Whereas,  the  public  cannot  measure  ade- 
quately the  full  impact  of  the  Proposed 
Principles  and  Standards  until  the  new 
methods,  procedures,  and  criteria  for  meas- 
uring national  economic  development,  re- 
gional development,  and  environmental 
quality  are  formulated  and  applied  to  the 
projects  now  being  planned:  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  California  Water  Com- 
mission, That  the  Water  Resources  Council 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
are  hereby  requested  to  delay  implementa- 
tion of  the  Proposed  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards for  Planning  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources  until  detailed  procedures  have 
been  formulated  and  applied  to  projects  now 
in  the  planning  stage  to  determin«»  their 
full  Impact,  and  until  the  Congress  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  and  investi- 
gate the  full  effects  of  such  Proposed  Prin- 
ciples and  Standards  to  determine  whether 
they  should  be  modified;   and  be  It 

Resolved  further.  That  the  objective  of 
the  Proposed  Principles  and  Standards  to 
balance  national  economic  gain,  regional 
growth,  and  environmental  quality,  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congress  for  all  areas  of 
public  works  expenditure;  and  be  it 

Resolved  further,  That  the  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  the  California  Water  Commission  is 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this,  resolu- 
tion to  the  Water  Resources  Council:  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget:  Members 
of  the  California  Congressional  Delegation: 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  California;  and 
members  of  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  California  Water  Conmilsslon,  State  of 
California,  at  San  Bernardino,  California, 
on  March  3, 1972. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EFFECT  OF  INCREASED  INTEREST  RATE  ON  CALIFORNIA  PROJECTS 
(All  costs  in  millions  ot  dollars) 
(Legend:  A-Authorized.  Ul-Under  investigation, (x)-Below  unity,  N.A.-Not  available,  BCR-Benefit  cost  ratio] 
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Statement  of  the  California  Water  Com- 
mission* Before  the  U.S.  Water  Resources 
Council  on  Proposed  Principles  and 
Standards  for  Planning  Water  and  Re- 
lated Land  Resources 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  council : 
My  name  Is  Ira  J.  Chrlsman.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  California  Water  Commission. 

The  California  Water  Commission  Is  an 
official  agency  of  the  State  of  California  with 
specific  statutory  responslbUltles  of  repre- 
senting the  State  of  California  before  the 
appropriations  committees  of  (Congress  with 
regard  to  flood  control  and  reclamation 
items. 

The  California  Water  Commission  advises 
the  CallfornU  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  the  Governor  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  coordination  of  planning,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  state  and  local 
projects  with  federal  water  development  and 
flood  control  projects.  To  this  end,  the  Com- 
mission confers  with  the  appropriate  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Administratively,  the  Commission  Is  in  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources.  Today  Its 
statement  should  be  considered  as  supple- 
mentary to  that  made  by  the  Department  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  California. 

At  its  meeting  in  San  Francisco  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  the  Commission  invited  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  report  on  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  new  discount  rates  on  federal  proj- 
ects In  the  planning  stage. 

Mr.  Phillip  Dunn,  Jr.,  assistant  chief.  Plan- 
ning Division,  South  Paciflc  Division  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Mr.  Rodney  J.  Vls- 
sia,  regional  planning  officer.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, appeared  in  response  to  those  in- 
vitations. 

At  the  Conunlsslon  meeting  on  March  3  In 
San  Bernardino,  the  Commission  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  the  Commission's  con- 
cern  relating  to  the  opportunity  cost  concept 
which  results  In  proposed  discount  rates  of 
7  and  10  percent.  A  copy  of  Resolution  71-02 
Is  attached. 

This  sutement  wUl  elaborate  on  our  con- 
cern with  the  proposed  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  Principles  and  Standards  are  as 
follows: 

(a)  To  enhance  national  economic  devel- 
opment by  increasing  the  value  of  the  na- 
tion's output  of  goods  and  services  and  im- 
proving national  economic  efficiency. 

•Presented  by  Ira  J.  Chrlsman,  Chairman 
In  San  Francisco  on  March  14,  1972. 


(b)  To  enhance  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment by  the  management,  conservation, 
preservation,  creation,  restoration,  and  Im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  certain  natural 
resources  and  ecological  systems. 

(c)  To  enhance  regional  development 
through  increases  in  the  region's  income: 
increases  in  employment;  distribution  of 
population  within  and  among  regions;  im- 
provements of  the  region's  economic  base  and 
educational,  cultural,  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities; and  enhanceme.1t  of  its  environ- 
ment and  other  specific  components  of  re- 
gional development. 

The  objectives  are  desirable.  However,  the 
proposed  high  discount  rate  could  make  it 
impossible  to  qualify  desirable  projects  and 
therefore  make  it  difficult  to  accomplish  the 
objectives. 

The  present  discount  rate  is  6%  percent. 
Prior  to  1968  It  was  based  on  the  long-term 
borrowing  costs  of  the  United  States.  Since 
1968  the  base  has  been  the  yield  of  long-term 
Government  Bonds.  The  proposed  7  and  10 
percent  discount  rates  contained  In  yovu-  pro- 
posed Principles  and  Standards  are  based  on 
the  opportunity  cost  In  the  private  sector. 

The  c:k>rp8  of  Engineers  made  a  comparison 
of  the  benefit-cost  ratios  using  the  existing 
5%  percent,  the  proposed  7  percent,  and  the 
proposed  10  percent  Interest  rate  figures.  The 
comparisons  using  the  proposed  7  and  10 
percent  discount  rates  were  of  a  preliminary 
nature.  They  were  made  using  available  data. 
They  did  not  Include  reformation  of  projects, 
which  might  resiUt  in  some  changes  in  bene- 
fit-cost ratios.  Using  a  grand  total  of  678  na- 
tional projects  of  all  categories,  the  results 
were  very  startling.  Of  the  578  projects,  the 
Corps  estimated  that  440  of  them  would  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  standard  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  at  least  1  to  1  using  the  6% 
percent  interest  rate;  295  would  qualify  using 
the  proposed  7  percent  figure;  and  only  143 
would  qualify  using  the  proposed  10  percent 
Interest  rate. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  comparison  in- 
cluded 18  projects  within  California.  The 
projects  were  those  which  were  either  author- 
ized or  for  which  studies  were  nearly  com- 
pleted, "nie  projects  represented  $1.03  billion 
worth  of  work.  With  the  present  5%  percent 
Interest  rate,  projects  that  would  qualify  re- 
duced to  $708.9  million;  at  the  proposed  7 
percent,  the  projects  would  reduce  to  $382.4 
million,  and  at  the  proposed  10  percent,  no 
projects  could  qualify.  The  list  of  projects 
compared  U  attached. 

At  our  meeting  on  February  4,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  discussed  12  projects  in  Cali- 
fornia. While  the  Bureau  was  not  sure  what 


effects  the  new  standards  and  procedures 
would  have  on  their  projects,  they  indicated 
the  irrigation  service  might  have  to  be  dras- 
tically reduced  In  many  of  the  projects.  On 
balance.  It  appeared  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation that  qualification  of  projects  would 
be  more  difficult. 

It  seems  to  us  that  excessively  high  dis- 
count rates  will  leave  water  resources  unde- 
veloped as  compared  to  other  aspects  of  the 
nation's  economy. 

The  rationale  for  establishment  of  the  dis- 
count rate  on  the  basis  of  the  opportunity 
cost  concept  Is  questionable.  The  concept  is 
based  primarily  on  the  rate  of  retiUTi  to  pri- 
vate capital  Investments.  However,  the  rate 
of  return  on  investments  such  as  agricul- 
ture have  recently  been  at  a  low  of  1.8  per- 
cent. The  returns  on  agricultural  Investments 
have  rarely.  If  ever,  exceeded  the  proposed 
discount  rates. 

Information  available  to  us  Indicates  that 
Interest  rates  charged  for  certain  federal  loan 
programs  range  from  0  to  approximately  7 
percent.  Recently,  long-term  United  States 
Treasury  Bonds  are  yielding  approximately 
5  to  6  percent.  The  State  of  California  has 
recently  sold  bonds  for  financing  of  the  State 
Water  Project  at  interest  rates  between  5 
and  5>4  percent.  Bonds  sold  by  the  State  of 
California  for  veterans  and  clean  water  pro- 
grams have  been  sold  for  Interest  rates  of 
4%  to  5  percent.  The  recent  Income  of  in- 
dustries represented  on  the  major  stock  ex- 
changes has  been  substantially  less  than  the 
proposed  discount  rates  At  a  time  when  the 
Water  Resources  Council  is  proposing  to  in- 
crease the  discount  rate,  major  banks  are  low- 
ering their  prime  Interest  rates  to  less  than 
5  percent. 

It  should  not  be  the  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  achieve  a  rate  of  return 
on  its  Investments  consistent  with  that  ex- 
pected by  private  capital.  Private  Invest- 
ments generally  are  concerned  with  short- 
lived projects  that  contain  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  risk.  Government  Investment  does  not 
contain  the  same  degree  of  risk.  Further,  in 
the  field  of  water,  government  only  invests 
in  areas  where  private  Investors  and  local 
agencies  are  unable  to  participate. 

For  several  years,  the  discount  rate  used 
for  evaluating  water  projects  has  been  based 
on  the  long-term  borrowing  costs  of  the 
United  States.  It  seems  appropriate  that  the 
method  of  determining  the  discount  rate  not 
be  changed. 

In  conclusion,  we  question  the  establish- 
ment of  the  discount  rate  on  the  basis  of  the 
opportunity  cost  concept.  We  are  concerned 
that  the  resulting  discount  rates  of  7  and 
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10  percent  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  re- 
ducing appropriation  of  funds  for  water  proj- 
ects and  of  diverting  the  funds  to  other  fed- 
eral programs  which  may  or  may  not  be  of 
higher  value  to  our  nation.  It  could  result 
In  the  rejection  of  the  concept  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  role  and  responsi- 
bility concerning  development  and  use  of 
water  resources  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  from  the  ravages  of  flood. 

The  public  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  understand  more  fully  the  full  impact  of 
the  proposed  Principles  and  Standards.  The 
Congress  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
bold  hearings  to  Investigate  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  Principles  and  Standards. 

We  urge  that  the  Water  Resources  Council 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
delay  Implementation  of  the  proposed  Prin- 
ciples and  Standards  until  detailed  proced- 
ures have  been  formulated  and  tested  to 
projects  now  In  the  planning  stage.  We  will 
also  urge  the  Congress  to  hold  hearings  and 
Investigate  the  full  effects  of  the  proposed 
Principles  and  Standards. 


CIVILIAN  TARGETS  IN  UiOS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  duplic- 
ity of  the  Nixon  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations regarding  our  military  activities 
in  Laos  has  been  exposed  repeatedly. 
We  know  now  that  our  forces  have  been 
carrying  on  a  massive,  highly  destruc- 
tive, secret  air  campaign  against  Laos 
for  years,  but  much  of  the  story  con- 
tinues to  be  concealed. 

Fortunately,  thanks  to  the  work  of 
astute  journalists  and  other  private  in- 
dividuals who  have  visited  Laos,  some 
information  about  the  effects  of  the  air 
war  there  has  reached  the  public  despite 
Government  efforts.  Most  of  us  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  evidence  are  con- 
vinced that  the  devastation  which  U.S. 
war  planes  have  brought  to  the  Innocent 
civilian  population  of  Laos  Is  indeed 
ghastly  and  indiscriminate. 

Our  Government  continues  to  deny, 
in  the  face  of  the  strongest  contrary 
evidence,  that  U.S.  air  forces  have  sys- 
tematically attacked  civilian  targets  in 
Laos.  Therefore  we  must  continue  to  ex- 
pose the  truth  with  every  bit  of  data 
available.  To  this  end  I  am  inserting  at 
this  point  in  the  record  two  very  reveal- 
ing, well-written  articles  on  the  air  war 
in  Laos.  I  commend  them  to  your  at- 
tention: 

Bombing  of  Laotian  Villages  Revealed 
(By  Joe  Nicholson  Jr.) 

New  Tork. — Twenty  four  U.S.  twu-  vet- 
erans. Including  seven  combat  pilots,  say 
that  UJ3.  warplanes  have  bombed  hundreds 
of  Laotian  villages.  Their  charges  are  con- 
firmed by  members  of  UJ3.  Special  Forces 
units  who  have  fought  In  Laos. 

The  war  veterans,  including  16  still  on  ac- 
tive duty,  described  in  interviews  the  bomb- 
ing of  Communist-controlled  areas  In  Laos 
which  President  Johnson  began  secretly  In 
1964  and  President  Nixon  sharply  escalated 
In  1969.  The  bombing  is  still  going  on,  with 
current  reports  of  B-62'8  being  used  on 
northern  Laos  for  the  first  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Defense  Department  spokesmen  have  con- 
ceded that  the  seven-year  bombing  cam- 
paign against  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  In 
southern  Laos,  and  the  plains  controlled  by 
the  Communist  Pathet  Lao,  In  northern  Laos, 
have  made  the  primitive  land-locked  king- 
dom the  most  heavily  bombed  nation  In  the 
history  of  aerial  warfare. 

But  these  officials  have  repeatedly  denied 
that  the  UJ3.  planes  have  bombed  Inhabited 
Laotian  villages  and  tovras. 

All  seven  pilots  Interviewed,  however,  re- 
called seeing  numerous  destroyed  villages 
and  vast  areas  In  which  the  civilian  popula- 
tion had  been  cleaned  out. 

Jon  Randolph  Floyd  of  Austin.  Texas,  a 
former  Marine  captain  who  flew  an  A6  In- 
truder bomber,  said,  "To  the  extent  that  I 
knew,  we  were  bombing  villages  all  the  time. 
Our  bombing  was  generally  Just  a  matter  of 
releasing  bombs  at  certain  coordinates." 

Capt.  Gary  Hemingway,  an  Air  Force  elec- 
tronics warfare  officer  on  an  EC-121  recon- 
naissance plane  who  is  now  stationed  at 
Falrchild  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  said, 
"I  logged  500  hours  combat  time,  90  per  cent 
of  it  over  Laos.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  any 
villages  left  standing  on  the  Plain  of  Jars  in 
northern  Laos." 

An  Air  Force  major  who  directed  high- 
altitude  bombing  by  radio  from  his  low-fly- 
ing O-l  spotter  plane  said,  "I  would  be  given 
flights  of  fighter-bombers  by  ttie  aerial  com- 
mand post  and  occasionally  I  would  guide 
the  fighter-bomber  into  villages. 

"We  referred  to  this  as  'opening  up  vU- 
lages.'  It  happened  on  numerous  occasions, 
primarily  in  the  hooches  (houses)  located  up 
on  the  sides  of  mountains,  i>articularly  the 
Bolovens  Plateau,  said  the  15-year  veteran 
who  operated  with  the  20th  Tactical  Air  Sup- 
port Squadron,  604th  Tactical  Air  Support 
Group  of  the  7th  Air  Force,  but  who  asked 
to  remain  unnamed. 

"The  bombers  used  500  pound  bombs,  CBU 
(cluster  bomb  unit)  antipersonnel  bombs 
and  napalm  for  the  destruction  of  hooches. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  destroy  villages,"  he 
said.  "To  my  knowledge  no  requests  for  ap- 
proval of  destruction  of  villages  were  ever 
denied  by  higher  authority." 

Michael  A.  Lewis  of  Ann  Arbw,  Michigan, 
a  former  Air  Force  Photo  interpreter  said, 
"All  the  villages  In  southern  Laos  below  the 
17th  degree  line  were  already  wiped  out  when 
I  got  to  Vietnam  In  June  1969,  and  started 
looking  at  the  aerial  film.  They  were  all 
gone." 

"I  saw  photos  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  in  ncM^h- 
ern  Laos,"  said  Lewis  who  worked  at  the 
Ton  Son  Nhut  airbase  which  does  final  evalu- 
ation on  aerial  photos  from  Laos.  "Moung 
Soul  and  the  other  bombed  areas  had  been 
destroyed,  levelled.  The  people  were  gone 
from  the  area.  The  photos  showed  bomb 
craters." 

Explaining  the  attitude  at  Udorn  Air  Force 
Base,  Russell  Heller  Jr.  of  Boise,  Idaho,  a 
photo  interpreter  there  from  November  1968 
to  November  1969,  said,  "We  didn't  write  up 
damage  to  villages  or  towns  or  water  buffalo. 
You  have  a  different  frame  of  mind  over 
there." 

A  third  Air  Force  photolnterpreter,  now 
serving  his  second  tour  of  duty  at  Udom 
Air  Force  Base,  Thailand,  said,  "I  saw  photo- 
graphs of  between  10  and  35  villages  de- 
stroyed— all  with  bomb  craters.  ITiere  were 
a  lot  of  vehicles  destroyed  In  the  villages.  In- 
dicating they  were  live  villages,  inhabited." 

"The  only  place  people  could  exist  up 
there  on  the  Plain  of  Jars  would  be  either 
In  a  dense  jungle  or  In  a  cave,"  he  said.  "And 
we  were  bombing  caves.  A  single  human  path 
was  enough  for  us  to  bomb.  All  human  ac- 
tivity was  considered  enemy  activity." 

CTorroboratlng  the  pilots  and  photo  Inter- 
preters are  U.S.  Special  Forces  soldiers  who 
say  they   fought   In   Laos   while   Presidents 
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Johnson  and  Nixon  were  Insisting  that  the 
U.S.  had  no  combat  troops  in  Laos. 

Paul  Withers,  a  former  fecial  Forces  sol- 
dier now  recovering  In  Boston  from  war  in- 
juries, said,  "I  am  one  of  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican Special  Forces  who  fought,  killed,  and 
died  and  were  wounded  in  both  northern 
and  southern  Laos  beginning  in  1965.  We 
operated  in  12-man  'A'  teams.  I  myself  know 
of  15  Laotian  vUlages  which  were  bombed." 

Army  Sgt  Barry  A.  Toll  of  the  Schofield 
Barracks,  Hawaii,  said.  "I  was  co-located  with 
two  members  of  the  5th  Special  Forces 
Group,  Command  and  Control  North,  on  a 
mountalntop  accessible  only  by  air  which 
served  as  a  communications  link  for  teams 
operating  clandestinely  within  Laos  and 
manned  usually  by  two  'sanitized'  Americans 
(not  Identlflably  American)  and  six  mer- 
cenaries." 

"I  have  served  with  distinction  through- 
out my  military  career."  he  said.  "But  I  have 
become  increasingly  incensed  with  the  dis- 
tortions and  outright  lies  perpetrated  on  the 
public  by  presidential  administrations  and 
our  military.  I  am  therefore  fully  committed, 
to  the  point  of  possible  criminal  prosecution, 
to  present  the  truth." 

Bombing  op  Laotian  Villages  Revealed  :  The 

Refugees  Speak 

(By  Joe  Nicholson,  Jr.) 

New  York. — A  little-known  survey  of 
refugees  in  Laos  uses  the  words  of  sur- 
viving relatives  to  describe  how  UJ3.  war- 
planes  attacked  civilians  in  Laotian  villages 
74  times,  killing  108  persons. 

The  88-page  "Survey  of  Civilian  Casualties 
Among  Refxigees  from  the  Plain  of  Jars"  was 
made  in  early  1971  by  Walter  M.  Haney.  an 
American  fluent  In  Lao  who  spent  three  years 
In  Laos  working  for  International  Voluntary 
Services  and  later  the  Lao  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Haney's  survey  is  more  detailed  than  two 
UJ3.  Information  Service  refugee  surveys, 
published  last  April,  which  also  concluded 
that  the  American  bombing  campaign — still 
going  on — is  directed  at  the  civilian  popula- 
tion in  the  villages  of  northern  Laos. 

Haney's  survey  and  the  two  USIS  surveys 
deal  with  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  other  areas 
in  northern  Laos  that  are  hundreds  of  miles 
north  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  Infiltration 
routes  in  southern  Laos. 

Asst.  Secretary  of  State  Harrison  M. 
Symmes,  who  was  shown  a  copy  of  the  survey 
by  Haney's  home-state  Senator,  Robert  Grif- 
fin (R.-Mlch.),  told  Griffin  in  a  letter  that 
the  survey  was  "a  serioiis,  carefully  prepared 
piece  of  work"  and  that  Haney  was  known  as 
"an  objective,  conscientious  Individual." 

However,  Symmes  concluded,  "We  do  not 
accept  the  conclusion  that  bombing  of  the 
civilian  population  was  intensive.  .  .  U.S. 
forces,  of  course  do  not  employ  poisonous 
weapons  in  Laos." 

Refugees  interviewed  for  the  survey,  which 
was  made  at  10  Laotian  refugee  camps  that 
contain  8500  refugees,  said  they  saw  U.8. 
bombs  Iclll  74  of  their  relatives  and  that  an- 
other 21  relatives,  mostly  children  three  to 
ten  years  old.  were  killed  by  two  types  of 
biological  warfare  materials  dropped  by  the 
planes. 

The  survey  reports  only  fatalities  which 
were  described  by  a  member  of  the  victim's 
Immediate  family.  Each  interview  is  accom- 
panied by  a  photograph  and  the  name  and 
description  of  the  relative  interviewed. 

"All  villagers  were  living  in  holes  then," 
said  Nang  Sida,  a  young  Laotian  mother 
whose  husband.  Tit  Van  Dl  was  killed  on  Nov. 
11,  1968,  In  Ban  Nasay  vlUage  In  northern 
Laos. 

"But  Tit  Van  Dl  went  back  to  the  village 
to  get  some  things  to  take  to  the  holes,"  she 
recalled.  "While  he  was  in  the  village  the 
jets  bombed  before  he  could  flee." 
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"The  planes  came  many  times  every  day. 
Pour  or  five  times  even  at  night  they  came." 
she  said.  "Sometimes  the  T-28s  would  drop 
the  big  bombs  (500-pound  high  explosive 
bombs)  first  and  then  the  Jets  would  drop 
the  bombl  (hundreds  of  small,  round  anti- 
personal  bomblets) ." 

Like  Nang  Sida's  husband,  most  of  the 
civilian  fatalities  In  the  survey  occurred  In 
1968  and  1969.  After  that,  the  refugees  said 
the  Intensity  of  the  bombing  forced  them  to 
migrate  west  from  Communist  Pathet  Lao 
zones  to  refugee  camps,  under  government 
control. 

One  refugee  woman,  Sao  Pohng  of  Ban 
Mene  Village,  said  her  80-year-old  father,  Al 
Tao,  was  killed  by  napalm  dropped  by  the 
planes. 

"When  the  planes  dropped  the  burning  oU 
Al  Tao  was  hit,"  she  said.  "He  couldn't  get  his 
clothes  off  fast  enough.  He  was  badly  burned. 
Bumps  came  out  all  over  his  body  and  then 
they  burst  and  eyes  burst  also.  Pour  days 
later  he  died." 

And  a  refugee  whn  survived  with  multiple 
Injiiriee.  Thao  Phom,  43,  of  Ban  Muang  vil- 
lage, recalled  the  attack  which  Injured  him. 
"I  was  coming  back  from  the  upland  rice 
field  to  my  house,"  he  said.  "A  bombi  ex- 
ploded, hitting  me  on  the  foot,  hand  arm 
and  back.  The  bombi  had  been  dropped  by 
a  Jet  two  or  three  hours  earlier.  I  had  hidden 
in  a  hole.  I  thought  they  had  all  exploded, 
but  they  hadn't. 

"If  they  saw  you  they  would  bomb,"  he 
said.  "We  had  to  work  at  night  and  sleep 
in  the  daytime.  After  cooking  we  had  to  put 
out  the  fires  so  they  couldn't  see  them.  If 
it  was  very  cold,  we  kept  branches  handy  so 
if  we  heard  a  plane  coming  we  could  put  out 
ths  fire." 

The  widespread  killing  and  destruction 
described  by  the  refugees  was  also  known  by 
Air  Force  intelligence,  according  to  a  former 
Air  Force  staff  sergeant  who  served  with 
the  Reconnaissance  Intelligence  Technical, 
Squadron,  12th  Air  Force  at  Tonsonhut  APB, 
Viet  Nam. 

Michael  A.  Lewis,  now  living  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  recalled,  "I  read  the  dally  intelligence 
reports.  They  said  the  reason  the  people 
were  leaving  the  villages  was  because  the 
planes  were  bombing  the  fields  and  villages 
and  cattle. 

"The  Intelligence  reports  said  the  bomb- 
ing caused  the  p>eople  to  live  in  caves  and 
subsist  by  farming  at  night,"  said  Lewis  who 
was  ai  the  Intelligence  command  from  June, 
1969,  to  June,  1970.  "Then,  after  the  bomb- 
ing was  further  intensified,  the  reports  said 
the  people  were  forced  to  move  to  the  west 
(government-controlled)  areas." 

Deputy  Ass.  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 
Sullivan  testified  before  the  Senate  Refugee 
Subcommittee  last  April  22  that  700,000  ref- 
ugees have  been  "generated"  during  the  last 
decade  In  Laos.  He  blamed  not  the  bombing 
by  U.S.  planes,  but  the  refugees'  dislike  for 
living  in  Communist  areas. 

Last  August  the  Senate  Security  Agree- 
ments Subcommittee  Issued  a  staff  report 
which  said  the  U.S.  was  flying  400  bombing 
sorties  over  Laos  each  day  from  bases  in 
Thailand  and  Viet  Nam. 

Congressional  sources  have  estimated  the 
bombing  cost,  excluding  base  construction 
and  plane  production,  at  over  $1  billion  an- 
nually. The  Pentagon  has  never  given  a  cost 
estimate. 

The  war  is  directed  from  the  U.S.  Embassy 
In  Vientiane,  Laos,  by  Ambassador  McMurtrie 
Godley,  described  by  an  American  refugee 
relief  officer  who  spent  seven  years  in  Laos 
as  "a  military  proconsul." 

"Ambassador  Godley's  idea  of  diplomacy  is 
"more  bombs'  and.  believe  me.  that  Is  quite 
literal."  he  said.  "He  was  continually  fight- 
ing for  more  sorties.  His  idea  of  winning  the 
war  In  Laos  was  dropping  more  bombs." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  5-CENT  SOLUTION  TO  POSTER 
POLLUTION 


April  13y  1972 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  we  hear  of  constitutent  complaints 
concerning  the  "eye-pollution"  political 
campaign  posters  and  stickers  left  over 
after  an  energetic  and  whirlwind  cam- 
paign. Posters  sometimes  hang  on  tele- 
phone polls  for  5  or  6  years,  reminders  of 
campaigns  past  but  nevertheless  an  eco- 
logical eyesore  to  the  people  that  live  in 
the  neighborhood.  All  of  us  have  faced 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  thou- 
sands of  stickers  and  posters  we  had  hung 
throughout  our  district. 

I  recently  came  across  a  novel  solution 
to  this  perplexing  problem.  It  appears 
that  the  Sun  Oil  Co..  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Alex  B.  Mclntyre.  of- 
fered through  their  oil  subsidiaries  5 
cents  for  each  poster  collected.  Yoimg- 
sters  in  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  area  collected 
over  30,000  posters  in  1970  and  the  "post- 
er-pollution" problem  was  solved.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  depicts  the  fine  example  of  free 
enterprise  solving  some  of  its  pollution 
problems  in  America.  The  article  by  Bud 
Davis  in  the  Our  Sun  magazine  can  serve 
as  an  inspiration  for  other  businesses  to 
follow  suit  on  this  fine  idea.  Let  us  all 
congratulate  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  on  this  fine 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  a  clean 
environment. 

The  article  follows : 

A  5-Cent  Solution  to  Posteb  Pollution 

Months  after  the  furor  and  oratory  of  a 
political  campaign  have  passed  and  long 
after  the  wispy  promises  of  the  candidates 
have  evaporated,  one  thing  remains  as  tan- 
gible; eye-polluting  evidence  of  an  election; 
the  campaign  poster. 

Left  to  fend  for  itself,  the  political  poster 
has  a  life  span  of  one  year.  Pelted  by  snow 
In  the  winter,  buffeted  by  wind  In  the  spring 
and  bleached  by  the  sun  in  the  summer. 
It  nevertheless  clings  tenaciously  to  tree  or 
telephone  pole,  finally  dropping  to  the 
ground  Just  in  time  to  provide  space  for 
the  next  election. 

Such  is  the  case  In  most  cities,  and  such 
was  the  case  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  up  until  the 
political  campaign  of  1970. 

Two  days  after  the  election  that  year 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  campaign  poster 
was  cut  short.  Thotisands  of  Daytonlans — 
old  and  young  alike — combed  the  high- 
ways rtd  byways  of  the  metropolitan  Day- 
ton area,  seeking  out  the  offending  signs 
and  ripping  them  down.  Within  two  days, 
not  a  poster  was  visible. 

Last  year,  the  posters  didn't  even  last 
until  the  day  after  election.  The  reason? 
Civic  pride  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  but  Just 
as  important  was  the  nickel  that  local 
Sunoco  dealers  paid  for  every  old  cam- 
paign poster  brought  Into  their  stations. 

It  all  started  when  Richard  E.  Swartz- 
man.  Sun's  Dayton  district  manager,  sat 
down  to  lunch  with  Larry  R.  Menchhofer, 
executive  director  of  the  Dayton  City  Beau- 
tiful Council.  It  was  the  Thursday  after 
the  1970  election,  and  both  men  commented 


on  how  bad  It  looked  to  have  the  posters 
still  blanketing  the  area. 

By  the  time  dessert  had  been  ordered, 
the  two  men  had  hit  upon  a  solution  to 
poster  pollution.  Sun  would  arrange  for 
Sunoco  dealers  in  the  area  to  pay  a  nickel 
for  every  old  poster  brought  Into  the  sta- 
tions, and  Dayton  City  Beautiful  CouncU 
would  handle  the  publicity  for  the  program. 
Mr.  Swartzman  turned  the  project  over 
to  his  staff,  and  they  worked  out  the  details 
with  Mr.  Menchhofer.  Ryder  Truck  Rental 
agreed  to  supply  trucks  for  picking  up  the 
posters. 

"We  got  good  coverage  In  the  news- 
papers  and  on  radio  and  TV."  says  Mr. 
Swartzman,  "and  our  dealers  were  swamped 
with  posters." 

About  30.000  posters  were  collected  in 
1970.  Most  of  them  were  disposed  of  through 
the  regular  trash  pickup,  but  some  7,000 
helped  kindle  a  bonfire  at  a  football  game 
pep  rally. 

Many  youth  groups  took  part  In  the  clean- 
up campaign  and  then  used  their  poster 
money  to  purchase  needed  Items  for  their 
group.  But  youngsters  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  profit.  One  man  collected  $60  for 
the  1,200  signs  he  brought  In. 

Praise  for  the  program  was  received  from 
many  quarters,  including  the  mayor's  office 
and  the  Dayton  Garden  Club.  The  pastor  of  a 
nearby  church  wrote:  "Each  year  on  the  Sun- 
day after  the  election  I  have  taken  my  Youth 
Fellowship  out  to  remove  political  campaign 
posters.  This  last  election  when  I  went  out 
on  the  Sunday  after,  the  community  was 
clean,  thanks  to  your  remarkable  cam- 
paign ...  I  want  to  thank  you  for  myself 
and  the  community  of  Oermantown  for  your 
contribution." 

When  election  time  rolled  around  In  1971, 
Sun's  Dayton  district  decided  to  run  the  pro- 
gram again.  But  even  before  the  announce- 
ment was  given  to  the  press,  the  citizens  of 
Dayton  had  cleaned  the  city  of  posters. 

Some  people  were  collecting  them  In  an- 
tlclpation  of  Sun's  rerunning  its  1970  cam- 
paign, but  the  signs  also  came  down  for  other 
reasons.  Judy  Pope,  administrative  assistant 
on  the  Dajrton  City  Beautiful  Council,  says 
that  the  1970  Sunoco  program  "shamed  the 
politicians  into  getting  their  signs  down 
themselves  In  1971." 

Only  8.400  signs  were  turned  In  to  Sunoco 
dealers.  "Because  the  turn-in  was  so  low.  It 
might  look  as  though  our  program  was  a  fail- 
xire  the  second  time  around,"  says  Alex  B. 
Mclntyre,  the  Sun  man  who  coordinated  the 
1971  project.  "But  the  fact  is  that  the  real 
goal  was  accomplished — every  campaign 
poster  in  the  Dayton  area  got  taken  down." 
To  help  reduce  air  pollution  ae  well  as 
visual  pollution,  the  signs  that  were  collected 
from  the  1971  campaign  were  recycled 
through  the  Dayton  Recycling  Center,  a  proj- 
ect of  the  Dayton  City  Beautiful  Council  and 
the  Greater  Dayton  Jaycees.  Manned  by  high 
school  student  volunteers,  the  center  has 
recovered  660  tons  of  resources  In  Its  first 
five  months  of  operation.  The  materials  are 
sold  to  local  industries,  and  the  Income  from 
these  sales  pays  for  the  center's  operating 
expenses. 

The  1,404  pounds  of  political  posters  turned 
in  by  Sunoco  dealers,  for  example,  brought 
$42.12  from  a  local  paper  mill. 

The  1972  Presidential  election  will,  of 
course,  be  much  bigger  than  either  of  the  last 
two  years.  The  oratory  and  promises  will  be 
proportionately  greater  and  so  will  the  num- 
ber of  political  campaign  posters. 

In  Dayton,  Ohio,  however.  Sun's  district 
office  Is  planning  to  continue  Its  nlckel-a- 
poster  program.  So  you  can  bet  that  the 
posters  will  dlsppear  Just  as  fast  as  some  of 
the  oratory  and  promises. 


April  13,  1972 

JERRIS  LEONARD 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der Jerris  Leonard's  forceful  leadership, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistfmt  Admin- 
istration has  made  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  Nixon  administration's  fight 
against  crime.  LEAA  has  had  a  major 
impact  on  the  criminal  justice  commu- 
nity and  a  goal  of  critical  importance  to 
all  Americans:  the  reduction  of  crime. 
As  Administrator,  Jerris  Leonard  has  put 
LEAA  in  the  forefront  of  the  anticrime 
effort  and  has  not  been  deterred  from 
attacking  problems  requiring  aggressive 
and  irmovative  thinking.  All  of  us  in  the 
Washington  area  are  proud  of  the  fine 
job  done  by  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  In 
reducing  the  crime  level  in  our  city.  Chief 
Wilson  is  to  be  highly  commended  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  share  a  copy 
of  his  recent  letter  to  Jerris  Leonard  out- 
lining LEAA's  assistance  to  Washington's 
crime  reduction  campaign.  I  can  only 
say,  congratulations,  gentlemen,  and 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

The  letter  follows: 
Mktkopolitan  Police  Department, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  20, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 
LEAA  Administrator, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  The  Metropolitan  Police 
Department's  role  In  reducing  Washington's 
crime  rate  has  received  nationwide  attention. 
While  we  are  proud  of  our  accomplishments, 
we  realize  other  agencies,  playing  less  visible 
roles  have  also  contributed  toward  this  re- 
duction. Prominent  among  this  group  is  your 
agency.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  our  silent  partner,  LEAA  has  under- 
written significant  police  crUne-fightlng  pro- 
grams for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment: 

A  $1,250,000  grant  In  the  spring  of  1970 
giving  us  the  equivalent  of  1000  additional 
officers  until  additional  men  could  be  re- 
cruited. Overnight  our  force  Increased  20%, 
and  crime  declined  with  this  extended  police 
coverage. 

A  $157,000  grant  for  combatting  organized 
crime.  The  grant  made  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  organized  crime  section. 

$342,000  in  three  different  grants  permit- 
ting the  purchase  of  three  helicopters  and 
the  training  of  nine  helicopter  pilots.  Heli- 
copters have  been  useful  in  fresh  pursuit  and 
on-scene  arrest  situations. 

A  $153,000  grant  for  improving  police  dis- 
patch and  control  procedures.  When  com- 
pleted, a  computerized  model  for  testing  al- 
ternative police  dispatching  and  patrol  pat- 
terns will  be  available  to  police  departments 
throughout  the  United  States. 

A  $100,000  grant  for  developing  a  Conunand 
and  Control  Master  Plan  was  recently  ap- 
proved. The  plan  will  set  forth  our  command 
and  control  needs,  Including  detailed  equip- 
ment requirements. 

A  $135,000  grant  is  enabling  us  to  update 
our  entire  recruit  training  curriculum.  Other 
grants  totaling  $76,000  have  b'e  .  usee  to  Im- 
prove a  variety  of  operational  and  manage- 
ment areas  within  the  department. 

All  these  grants  were  received  within  the 
past  two  years;  significantly,  crime  In  Wash- 
ington during  this  same  period  stopped  spl- 
rallng  upward  and  droppec*.  18  percent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  Our  de- 
partment's goal  Is  to  reduce  crime  to  Its  1966 
level,  and  the  decreasing  number  of  monthly 
crime  Index  offenses  Indicates  this  goal  Is 
within  reach.  With  a  concerted  effort  and 
your  continued  assistance,  we  ca-.  even  drive 
crime  down  below  that  1966  level. 

Your  "Impact  cities"  program  is  a  t>old. 
crime-figbtlng  Initiative,  which  could  help 
us  achieve  our  goal.  At  the  same  time.  It 
could  make  Washington  a  "casebook  study" 
of  LEAA  assistance.  Funds  from  th"  program 
co\ild  upgrade  our  communications,  make 
our  crime  information  processing  more  effi- 
cient, and  Implement  a  modern,  up-to-date 
command  and  control  system. 

Our  partnership  was  formed  In  the  face 
of  crisis,  at  a  time  when  Washington  was  ex- 
periencing some  200  crime  index  offenses  a 
day.  Working  together,  LEAA  and  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  helped  turn  the 
corner  on  crime  in  Washington,  D.C.  With 
your  continuing  help  we  will  finish  the  Job. 
Sincerely, 

Jebkt  V.  Wilson, 

Chief  of  Police. 
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Wider,  heavier  trucks,  of  course,  would 
greatly  magnify  the  traffic  hazard  and  the 
damage  to  highways.  It  Is  frightening  to  con- 
template the  damage  that  woxild  ensue. 

The  Senate  should  knock  down  the  bus  bill 
In  committee. 


WIDER  BUSES 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
legislation  on  increasing  allowable  widths 
for  buses  lingers  in  Congress,  public  sen- 
timent continues  to  grow  in  opposition  to 
this  legislation.  Many  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  citizens  groups  are  openly  ad- 
vocating that  wider  buses  must  not  be 
allowed  to  traverse  our  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. RecenUy  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
editorialized  on  this  controversial  sub- 
ject. I  would  like  to  share  that  editorial 
with  you: 

Wide  Bus  Bill  Should  Be  Killed 

A  bill  allowing  wider  buses  to  operate  on 
Interstate  highways  has  made  its  way  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives 
having  lacked  the  good  sense  to  vote  It  down. 

The  Senate  should  show  better  Judgment 
and  kUl  the  bUl. 

We  have  heard  of  no  convincing  reason  why 
bus  widths  should  be  Increased  to  102  inches. 
We  have  heard  abundant  reasons  why  this 
would  be  a  bad  Idea. 

Wider  buses  would  surely  Increase  driving 
hazards,  both  becavise  of  the  visual  obstruc- 
tion they  would  present  to  trailing  motor- 
ists, and  because  of  the  "blast  effect"  that 
occurs  when  wide  vehicles  are  passed  by,  or 
pass,  smaller  automobiles. 

Depending  on  wind  conditions  and  relative 
speeds  of  the  vehicles,  the  turbulence  can 
pull  automobiles  toward,  or  push  them  away 
from  the  larger  vehicles.  In  either  case.  It  Is 
dangerous,  and  can  lead  to  loss  of  driver  con- 
trol and  traffic  fatalities. 

Wider  buses  also  would  be  heavier  buses, 
and  it  Is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  heavier 
vehicles  accelerate  pavement  damage. 

But  most  damaging.  In  our  view,  is  the 
precedent  that  would  be  established  for 
wider,  longer,  heavier  trucks  if  Congress  were 
to  approve  bigger  buses. 

Though  the  sponsors  piously  deny  that  the 
wider  bus  bill  has  anything  to  do  with  trucks, 
we  think  it  Inevitable  tliat  bigger  trucks 
would  follow  bigger  buses.  In  fact,  we  think 
the  case  for  the  wider  buses  Is  so  weak  that 
we  have  difficulty  In  reaching  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  bus  bill  was  Introduced 
purposefully  to  open  the  door  to  giant  trucks. 


FORMULA  FOR  SHARING 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  M^  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future  we  will  be  called  upon  to  consider 
legislation  of  vital  importance  to  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  State  and  local 
goverrunents. 

The  proposal,  of  course.  Is  revenue 
sharing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  can 
bring  it  to  the  floor  witliin  the  next  few 
weeks. 

This  legislation,  which  would  provide 
more  than  $5  billion  annually  to  State 
and  local  governments  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod, has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
study  and  labor  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  its  distinguished 
chairman,  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills. 

Chairman  Mills  and  his  colleagues 
have  reconciled  the  many  divergent 
views  surrounding  this  proposal  and 
drafted  a  bill  which.  I  believe,  offers  an 
equitable  and  effective  way  to  strength- 
en the  financial  footing  of  local  and  State 
governments  by  putting  the  money 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  analyzed  the  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  voiced 
support  for  the  product  of  its  labor. 

I  am  inserting  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  and  calling  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Formula  for  Sharing 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  reached  a  reasonable  compromise  on 
the  complex  Issue  of  revenue  sharing.  It  has 
approved  in  principle  a  bill  to  provide  more 
than  $5  billion  a  year  In  Federal  money  to 
state  and  local  governments,  most  of  which 
are  In  severe  financial  distress. 

From  the  outset,  the  argument  over  reve- 
nue sharing  has  not  concerned  the  financial 
distress — no  one  disputes  that — but  which 
level  of  government  could  best  meet  the  so- 
cial needs  that  must  be  met.  President  Nixon 
called  for  a  large  vote  of  confidence  in  state 
governments  by  urging  an  automatic  allo- 
cation of  Federal  money  which  would  be 
permanent,  would  rise  rapidly — doubling  In 
the  first  decade — and  would  be  granted  with 
few  conditions. 

There  have  been  three  different  kinds  of 
criticism  of  this  proposal.  Some  liberals 
opposed  it  on  the  ground  that,  since  most 
state  governments  are  Inefficient  and  some 
corrupt,  the  people  would  be  better  served 
if  the  same  money  were  spent  by  the  gen- 
erally more  honest  and  more  competent 
Federal  bureaucrats. 

By  contrast,  some  conservatives  have  wor- 
ried that.  Instead  of  shoring  up  the  states, 
revenue  sharing  might  further  undermine 
them.  Their  theory  is  that  It  would  encour- 
age state  politicians  and  state  electorates 
to  rely  upon  "free"  money  from  Washing- 
ton, instead  of  making  the  hard  taxing  and 
spending  decisions  for  themselves. 

A  third,  more  specific  criticism,  has  come 
from  local  government  officials,  particularly 
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mayors  of  big  cities,  who  do  not  tnist  the 
states  to  pass  the  money  down  to  the  urban 
areas  where  the  problems  are  most  acute. 

To  greater  or  lesser  extent,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  taken  account  of  all 
three  objections.  It  has  clearly  heeded  the 
voices  of  the  mayors.  Under  Its  bill,  local 
governments  would  directly  receive  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  money,  rather  than  less 
than  one  half  as  the  Administration  had 
recommended. 

The  committee  wisely  decided  to  make 
the  plan  automatic  with  no  need  for  annual 
appropriations  by  Congress,  but  It  did  set  a 
five-year  time  limit  after  which  Congress 
could  decide  whether  to  renew  or  alter  the 
plan.  Since  ten  of  the  fifty  states  still  do 
not  levy  an  Income  tax,  the  revenue-sharing 
formula  Includes  a  strong  incentive  for  states 
to  Improve  their  own  tax  efforts.  No  local  or 
state  government  can  use  this  Federal  money 
to  lower  its  own  taxes. 

Where  the  Administration  plan  called  for 
a  steep  rise  in  the  rate  of  payments,  those  un- 
der the  House  plan  would  rise  by  no  more 
than  $300  million  annually.  Some  annual 
Increase  had  to  be  provided.  Otherwise,  as 
New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  oth- 
er income  tax  states  Increased  their  own 
efforts,  states  such  as  New  York  which  al- 
ready tax  themselves  heavily  would  see  their 
proportionate  share  decline.  But  the  commit- 
tee has  conservatively  decided  to  make  the 
annual  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  pie  about 
as  small  as  it  possibly  could. 

On  the  fund-control  issue,  the  committee 
met  Mr.  Nixon  halfway.  It  placed  no  restric- 
tions on  the  use  a  state  may  make  of  the 
Federal  money,  but  it  showed  much  less  con- 
fidence in  the  competence  and  Judgment  of 
local  governments.  The  committee  would  per- 
mit local  governments  to  spend  the  money 
only  for  certain  purposes — sewage  collection 
and  sewage  disposal,  transportation,  and  po- 
lice and   fire  protection. 

In  effect,  the  committee  Is  making  a  mul- 
tipurpose block  grant  rather  than  sharing 
revenue  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term.  But 
most  mayors  and  county  officials  will  be  so 
glad  to  get  the  extra  money,  they  are  not 
likely  to  complain  about  the  ways  in  which 
Congress  hobbles  their  use  of  it. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  not  a  total  prescription 
for  all  the  ailments  of  this  country's  federal 
system  of  government.  Better  administration 
in  local  and  state  governments,  consolida- 
tion of  many  fragmented  local  authorities, 
and  much  more  effective  regional  planning 
and  intergovernmental  cooperation  are 
equally  Important.  But  additional  money  is 
clearly  necessary.  The  Ways  and  Means  action 
suggests  that  limited  help  is  on  its  way  and 
may  actually  arrive  this  year. 


MILITARY  AID  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
in  response  to  world  public  opinion,  the 
Soviet  Union  permitted  13,000  Jews  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  This  emigration  con- 
tinued at  a  substantial  rate  in  January 
and  February,  and  it  is  now  estimated 
that  at  least  30,000  Jews  will  emigrate 
to  Israel  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972. 

Many  of  these  new  Russian  immigrants 
present  psychological  problems  which 
Increase  the  burden  and  costs  of  ab- 
sorption into  Israeli  society.  Many  of 
them  lack  skills  and  occupations.  Most 
need  intensive  instruction  in  Hebrew, 
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which  they  were  forbidden  to  learn  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  costs  of  the  programs 
to  overcome  these  problems  and  to  suc- 
cessfully assimilate  these  refugees  is  es- 
timated to  be  $35,000  per  family. 

If  Israel's  defense  burden  were  not  so 
great,  it  might  be  in  a  better  position  to 
bear  this  cost.  Israel's  defense  budget 
amounts  to  slightly  over  one  billion  dol- 
lars— approximately  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  the  country's  gross  national 
product  and  approximately  40  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  country's  budget.  Due  to 
these  defense  expenditures,  for  the  past 
10  years,  Israelis  have  owed  more  in  ex- 
ternal debt,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  than 
the  citizens  of  any  other  country.  They 
also  pay  more  in  income  taxes,  on  a  per 
capita  basis. 

Unlike  Cambodia,  Greece,  Spain,  South 
Korea,  Jordan,  and  a  host  of  other  coun- 
tries, Israel  has  not  substantially  bene- 
fited from  U.S.  military  grants.  Until 
1967,  Israel  received  no  grant  aid  what- 
soever. All  American  military  assistance 
to  Israel  took  the  form  of  sales  for  cash 
borrowed  from  commercial  sources  or  on 
credit.  Whether  or  not  Israel  has  re- 
ceived grant  aid  since  1967  is  not  known 
since  that  information  has  been  clas- 
sified. 

Today,  joined  by  19  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  $200 
million  for  military  assistance  grants  to 
Israel  for  fiscal  1972  and  $500  million 
for  fiscal  1973.  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  help  to  reduce  Israel's  defense 
budget  and  enable  the  coxmtry  to  de- 
vote more  of  its  resources  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  Russian  refugees. 

The  United  States  has  helped  Israel 
with  the  expense  of  absorbing  large  num- 
bers of  refugees  before.  From  1951  to 
1959,  Israel  received  American  grants 
for  this  purpose.  Once  again,  consistent 
with  our  country's  traditions,  we  should 
stand  ready  for  help. 
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MISSISSIPPI'S  STATE  HISTORICAL 
MUSEUM 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Mississippi  State  Historical  Museum, 
a  part  of  the  Old  Capitol  Restoration  in 
Jackson,  became  one  of  the  seven  south- 
eastern museums  accredited  by  the  Ac- 
crediting Commission  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums. 

The  Old  Capitol  building  which  houses 
the  museum  was  completed  in  1839  and 
used  as  the  capitol  of  Mississippi  until 
1903.  In  1959,  the  State  restored  the 
building  to  house  the  State  Historical 
Museum. 

Today  this  beautiful  and  historic 
building  stands  as  a  picture  of  the  heri- 
tage and  development  of  Mississippi  for 
all  to  see.  The  outstanding  work  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  staff  of  the 
Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  in  developing  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  Interesting  and  attractive  museums 


and  attaining  such  high  recognition  is 
to  be  commended. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Sun- 
day Post,  on  April  2, 1972: 

Old  Capitol  Restoration  Gets  Museum 

AcCREDrrATION 

The  Mississippi  State  Historical  Museum 
m  the  Old  Capitol  Restoration,  Jackson,  is 
one  of  seven  southeastern  museums  accred- 
ited by  the  Accreditation  Commission  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums  at  its 
March  meeting.  Notice  of  the  accreditation 
has  been  received  by  Lt.  Gov.  William  P 
Winter,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  which  administers  the  museum. 

With  this  official  action  of  the  accredita- 
tion Commission,  the  Mississippi  museum 
Joins  a  select  list  of  sixty  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Accreditation  Commission. 
Other  southeastern  museums  accredited  at 
the  same  time  are  Louisiana  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences Center,  Baton  Rouge;  New  Orleans  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  Students  Museum,  Knoxville; 
Mariner's  Museum,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Dr.  R.  A.  McLemore,  director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  com- 
mented on  the  accreditation.  "This  accredl- 
tatlon  means  that  Mississippi's  State  Histor- 
ical Museum,  known  to  most  of  us  as  the 
Old  Capitol  Museum,  has  met  professional 
standards  established  by  the  museum  pro- 
fession." Dr.  McLemore  further  explained 
that  the  accreditation  process  includes  a 
written  report,  by  Dr.  Byrle  Kynerd,  museum 
director,  an  on-site  investigation  of  the 
museum's  operation  by  an  accreditation  vis- 
iting committee,  and  final  review  and  deci- 
sion by  the  Accreditation  Commission  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums. 

"Accreditation  will  help  the  Museum  meas- 
ure its  own  performance,"  Dr.  McLemore 
added,  "and  we  are  delighted  to  have  our 
program  nationally  recognized." 

The  American  Association  of  Museums  be- 
gan Its  accreditation  program  in  May,  1970, 
after  two  years  of  development.  The  purpose 
was  to  standardize  levels  of  museum  opera- 
tions In  the  United  States,  and  to  establish 
guidelines  and  professional  standards  for 
museums.  Museum  accreditation  wUl  also 
enable  the  public  to  identify  the  museums 
which  meet  high  standards,  and  will  assist 
public  and  private  agencies  which  may  be 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  concerning 
contributions,  grants,  appropriations  and 
contracts. 


MRS.  ERNESTINE  COBERN  BEYER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  as  though  I  should  share 
my  good  fortune  in  knowing  such  a 
wonderful  person  as  Mrs.  Ernestine  Co- 
bem  Beyer  with  my  colleagues.  Yester- 
day it  was  my  good  fortune  to  host  Mrs. 
Beyer  at  a  luncheon  on  the  Hill.  I  con- 
sider myself  fortunate  to  have  found  her 
free,  in  view  of  her  heavy  schedule  in 
Washington,  what  with  teas  at  the  White 
House  and  awards  in  the  evening  at  oflB- 
cial  banquets.  Who  is  this  wonderful 
woman?  This  woman,  whom  I  am  fortu- 
nate to  number  as  one  of  my  constituents 
from  the  dty  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  at  the 
ripe  young  age  o*  78.  can  only  be  re- 
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garded  as  having  lived  life  to  the  fullest, 
and  very  obviously  continues  to  do  just 
this.  Opera  singer,  poetess,  writer,  lec- 
turer, devoted  wife,  mother  of  three,  she 
has  amazingly  found  time  to  do  every- 
thing. The  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
archeologist.  Professor  Cobem,  Mrs. 
Beyer  foimd  life  could  be  exciting  at  an 
early  age,  as  she  sat  enthralled  listen- 
ing to  her  father's  stories  of  the  latest 
archeological  expeditions  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  adventures  for  her  did  not  stop 
here.  At  an  early  age  she  was  "discov- 
ered," as  it  only  seems  to  happen  in  the 
movies,  by  a  great  singer  who  happened 
to  hear  her  as  she  was  going  about  her 
household  chores.  What  she  had  was  an 
incredibly  gifted  natural  voice  which 
with  very  little  formal  training  led  to 
a  career  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
where  she  sang  with  Caruso. 

I  do  not  want  my  colleagues  with  an 
interest  in  the  opera  to  puzzle  themselves 
too  long  searching  their  memories  for 
an  Ernestine  Beyer.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  she  is  well  known  to  many 
opera  buffs  as  Maria  Conde.  Early  on  in 
her  life  Mrs.  Byer  made  one  of  those  dif- 
ficult decisions  with  a  conviction  that 
was  to  characterize  her  again  and  again 
in  life  and  that  was,  to  leave  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  and  a  very  promising  ca- 
reer behind  in  order  to  spend  more  time 
with  her  family.  Her  husband  was  then 
with  a  new  company  in  Boston  and  was 
to  grow  and  prosper  with  it.  Mr.  Beyer 
became  vice  president  of  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  Mrs.  Beyer  adapted  her 
career  and  became  well  known  as  a  con- 
cert recitalist. 

For  most  people,  this  would  have  been 
enough  excitement  for  one  life  and  quite 
a  career.  Not  so  with  Mrs.  Beyer.  In  her 
middle  years,  she  returned  to  her  first 
love — as  she  puts  it,  "singing  with 
words" — and  wrote  several  well  known 
children's  books,  some  of  which  have 
gone  through  numerous  printings.  The 
other  night  Mrs.  Beyer  was  presented 
with  the  National  League  of  American 
Penwomen's  first  prize  for  her  very  mov- 
ing poem  with  a  religious  theme,  "The 
Pool."  I  want  to  share  this  poem  with  my 
colleagues  and  at  this  point  include  it 
in  the  Record: 

Thi  Pool 
(By  Ernestine  Cobem  Beyer) 
Upon  this  pool  are  mirrored  leaf  and  frond. 
The  stars  so  wan,  so  tremulous  and  high. 
Look  calmly  down  upon  the  pensive  pond 
Whereon  their  shadows  tremulously  lie. 
My  dazzled  eyes  are  thrilled  and  wonder — 

caught 
As  silently  earth's  fairest  troth  is  wrought: 
The  mystic  marriage  of  the  pool  and  sky. 

Why  came  I  to  this  water,  silver-blue. 
Which  gleams  with  beauty  borrowed  from 

afax? 
I  came  ...  I  came  in  restless  search  of  you — 
Only  to  find  how  close  to  me  you  are! 
As  pool   and   heaven   meet  though   worlds 

apart. 
We  meet,  for  on  the  waters  of  my  heart 
Your  image  lies  as  on  the  pool,  the  star. 

The  dusk  grows  deeper.  Daylight's  eyelids 
close, 

A  bird  unseen,  begins  his  evening  hymn. 

Compatible  to  hues  of  gold  and  roee. 

The  pool  is  filled  with  brightness  to  its  brim. 
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And  now,  as  twilight  fades  and  night  appears 
I  feel  you  near,  and  kneel  to  lave  my  tears 
In  chaliced  starlight  at  the  water's  rim. 

I  am  also  adding  an  article  which  fea- 
tures Mrs.  Beyer,  that  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  on  April  10,  prior 
to  her  trip  to  Washington.  It  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  say  that  none  of  this 
does  true  justice  to  the  true  person.  I 
cannot  remember  when  I  have  met  a 
more  captivating  person  who  truly  shares 
with  all  she  comes  in  contact  with  a 
genuine  personality  and  an  indomitable 
optimism  about  life  in  general.  I  know 
that  she  would  be  the  first  to  cringe  on 
reading  these  words  of  praise.  She  is 
truly  one  of  the  most  unassuming  peo- 
ple I  have  ever  met.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  put  it  is,  great  as  her  stories  are, 
amusing  as  much  of  her  poetry  is,  per- 
haps the  greatest  work  of  art  this  woman 
has  produced  is  her  own  true  self.  I  know 
none  of  her  stories  match  her  own  life 
story  for  interest  and  one  unexpected 
development  after  another.  I  am  being 
serious  when  I  say  that  meeting  her  yes- 
terday made  my  whole  day  brighter,  that 
much  easier,  and  this  is  not  a  quality  in 
a  person  that  one  encoimters  too  often 
or  forgets  too  quickly.  I  hope  that  she  is 
with  us  many  more  years  and  continues 
to  share  with  us  all  her  vitality,  all  her 
enthusiasm,  all  her  spontaneity. 

The  article  follows: 

Quincy  Poetess,  78,  To  Be  Honored 
(By  Betty  Curtis) 

At  78,  Mrs.  Ernestine  Cobem  Beyer  of 
Quincy,  feels  she  shouldn't  pass  up  any  ex- 
perience. 

So  she's  off  today  for  Washington,  will  have 
tea  at  the  White  House  tomorrow  and  will 
be  among  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  banquet 
there  on  Wednseday. 

How  does  she  rate  this  V.IJ».  treatment? 

Out  of  all  the  women  poetesses  and  writers 
in  the  country  Mrs.  Beyer  has  won  the  Na- 
tional League  of  American  Penwomen's  first 
prize  for  a  religious  poem  and  will  receive 
the  award  at  the  Letters  Banquet  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

"My  children  encouraged  me  to  g^  and  I 
felt  it  would  be  an  exciting  new  experience," 
said  Mrs.  Beyer,  widow  of  David  S.  Beyer,  vice 
president  of  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
"At  may  age  I  don't  feel  you  should  miss  an 
event  such  as  this." 

Over  the  years  Mrs.  Beyer  has  received 
many  awards  for  her  poetry  and  attributes 
her  success  to  her  sub-conscioiis  which  she 
calls  "Jeeves"  and  which,  she  says,  does  all 
the  work. 

"I  read  somewhere,  many  years  ago,  that  If 
you  place  a  problem  or  situation  in  the  hands 
of  your  sub-conscious  when  you  go  to  bed,  it 
will  work  for  you  when  you  axe  asleep  and 
be  solved  by  morning  and  that's  what  I  do" 
said  Mrs.  Beyer.  "In  my  case  it  happens  to  be 
writing.  In  the  morning  I  Just  get  a  pencil 
and  the  words  Just  come.  James  Barrie,  and 
Somerset  Maugham  did  the  same  thing  and 
so  did  Thomas  Edison  to  mention  Just  a  few." 

"My  conscious  gets  Jealous  of  my  sub-oon- 
sclous  sometimes,"  said  Mrs.  Beyer.  "I  start 
getting  thoughts  such  as  'that  came  too 
easily  so  it  can't  be  good',  after  I've  sent 
something  off  to  an  editor.  So  I  rewrite  it  and 
send  another  version  and  they  always  write 
back  and  say  don't  bother  to  revise  it.  It  was 
better  the  first  time!" 

Daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Camden  M.  Co- 
bem, a  Me'thodlst  minister  and  noted  arche- 
ologist, Mrs.  Beyer,  sang  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Co.  and  did  a  great  depl  of  concert 
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and  oratorio  work  in  her  younger  years  but, 
she  says,  her  heart  was  always  In  writing. 

"I  was  singing  around  the  house  one  day 
and  a  famous  opera  slngef  who  was  passing 
by,  heard  me,  and  told  my  father  I  had  a  love- 
ly voice  and  should  take  singing  up  seriously" 
said  Mrs.  Beyer,  who  was  a  coloratura  soprano 
who  could  hit  P  above  high  C  with  perfect 
clarity  and  ease.  "That's  how  I  got  started 
in  opera." 

Her  career  as  a  poetess  began,  above  all 
things,  with  an  offer  to  write  a  catchy  adver- 
tisement for  A  bakery  firm. 

"I  couldn't  think  of  a  thing"  she  said,  "I 
put  It  in  the  hands  of  my  sub-conscious  and 
it  worked.  Next  morning  I  picked  up  the 
peiuiil  and  there  it  was,  a  four-line  poem. 
And  it  went  over  with  tremendous  success." 

In  addition  to  her  poetry,  Mrs.  Beyer  haa 
written  four  children's  books.  She  also  does  a 
great  deal  of  lecturing  in  schools  and  says: 
"They  are  fascinated  by  Jeeves." 


INTERVENTION  AND  NEGOTIATION: 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  the  imanimous  consent  hereto- 
fore granted,  I  should  like  to  include  a 
review  of  a  book  entitled  "Intervention 
and  Negotiation."  by  Jerome  Slater,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  An 
analysis  of  the  findings  of  this  volimie 
was  made  by  my  friend,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Joseph  F.  Thorning,  whose  work  in  Lat- 
in America  is  known  to  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  The  book  review 
was  published  in  the  autumn  1971  issue 
of  the  Pordham  University  Quarterly, 
Thought.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Intervention  and  Negotiation 

Considerable  new  evidence,  the  result  of 
scientific  Investigation,  is  presented  in  this 
book  and  the  reasons  for  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  decision  to  speed  armed  forces 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  up- 
heaval of  April  1965.  The  wisdom  of  the  move 
was  hotly  contested  shortly  after  the  event 
by  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  such  Journalistic  figures  as 
Theodore  Draper  and  Philip  Geylin.  Draper, 
in  a  widely  quoted  series  of  articles,  claimed 
that  U.S.  policy  makers  failed  to  note  "the 
difference  between  reform  and  revolution, 
between  what  was  at  most  a  little  social 
democracy  and  communism." 

Professor  Jerome  Slater,  who  teaches  politi- 
cal science  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo,  considers  the  Fulbrlght- 
Draper  Interpretation  "almost  certainly  In- 
correct." In  supporting  his  view  Slater  em- 
phasizes that  Ambassador  William  Tapley 
Bennett's  famous  "critic"  telegram  calling 
for  U.S.  help  was  not  his  alone,  but  was  "con- 
curred In  by  all  twelve  political  and  military 
officers  of  the  embassy.  ..."  Indeed,  the 
record  shows  that  "all  those  In  our  Govern- 
ment who  had  full  access  to  official  Informa- 
tion" agreed  with  the  need  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion. This  was  also  the  Judgment  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  C.  Mann,  who  had 
served  as  Ambassador  in  EI  Salvador  and 
Mexico.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Slater  observes,  "the 
five  Latin  American  members  of  an  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  investigating  com- 
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mission  unanimously  reported  that,  bad  the 
United  States  not  Intervened,  the  Dominican 
revolution  'coiild  rapidly  have  been  converted 
Into  a  Communist  insurrection."  "  In  short, 
delay,  not  intervention,  might  have  been  dis- 
astrous. The  author  adds  that  some  memt)ers 
of  the  United  Nations  mission  also  "privately 
agreed"  with  the  same  assessment  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

It  is  astonishing,  however,  that  the  author 
was  unable  to  verify  reports  that  "the  liberal 
Apostolic  Nuncio,  who  was  considered  to  be 
very  sympathetic  to  the  constitutionalists 
and  later  was  to  play  an  important  go- 
between  role,  actually  became  Increasingly 
disenchanted  with  the  revolution,  even  con- 
cluding at  one  point  that  the  constitution- 
alist leadership  was  under  the  control  of  for- 
eign Communist  groups."  In  fact,  Jerome 
Slater  nowhere  discloses  the  name  of  the 
Nuncio  (Emanuele  di  Clarizlo) . 

Students  of  diplomatic  history  will  find 
much  valuable  material  in  Slater's  account 
of  the  many-sided  negotiations  that,  after 
the  intervention  and  fierce  civil  war,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, headed  by  Hector  Garcia-Godoy,  and 
to  presidential  elections  in  June  1966.  The 
voters  turned  out  In  unprecedented  numbers. 
Dr.  Joaquin  Balaguer  won  "by  a  margin  sur- 
passing nearly  everyone's  expectations,"  re- 
ceiving 770.000  votes  (57  per  cent)  to  Juan 
Bosch  s  525,000  (39  per  cent).  The  author  re- 
cords that  "scores  of  Journalists"  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  and  the  members  of  no  less 
than  five  different  groups,  officially  or  unoffi- 
cially sponsored,  concluded  that  freedom  of 
choice  had  been  maintained  and  that  the 
electoral  process  was  "remarkably  free,  open 
and  fair."  Four  years  later  in  1970,  President 
Balaguer  was  again  elected  by  a  decisive  mar- 
gin. Juan  Bosch,  who  has  been  able  to  return 
to  the  Etomlnican  Republic  after  a  self- 
imposed  exile,  now  declares  that  he  would  ac- 
cept a  "dictatorship  with  popular  support." 

This  threat  to  representative  democracy  is 
not  without  importance,  because  many  of 
the  country's  socio-economic  problems  re- 
main acute.  Population  growth  rate,  as  Slater 
notes,  Is  reckoned  at  3.6  per  cent  a  year,  "one 
of  the  highest  in  the  world."  Farm  families 
tend  to  pour  into  city  slums,  while  well- 
armed  Castroite  and  Maoist  groups  flourish 
in  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo  and  In 
the  public  high  schools.  Low  sugar  prices  and 
a  stiff  austerity  program  by  the  Balaguer 
administration  are  factors  contributing  to 
widespread  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment, periodic  wildcat  strikes  and  no  little 
social  unrest.  Despite  such  handicaps,  the 
government  allots  "more  money  to  education 
than  to  the  armed  forces,"  is  promoting  more 
lower-income  housing  projects  and  distrib- 
uting some  government-owned  land  to 
needy  campesinoa.  An  expansion  of  these 
programs  may  determine  the  destiny  of  the 
Dominican  people  In  1971. 


POW    NEGLECT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
gardless of  our  political  inclinations  and 
our  views  on  the  President's  efforts  to 
end  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  we 
must  unite  in  support  of  the  men  who 
are  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion. I  ask  my  colleagues  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  following  editorial  from  the 
San  Diego  Union,  published  on  our  Na- 
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tional  Day  of  Prayer  for  Prisoners  of 
War  and  Men  Missing  in  Action: 
POW  Neglect  Is  World's  Shame 

It  is  a  blot  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
entire  civilized  world  that  today  marks  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Army 
Capt.  Floyd  Thompson  by  North  Vietnamese 
Communists,  and  that  the  world  has  not 
heard  from  or  about  blm  since  1964. 

International  rules  of  conduct,  codified  In 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  proper  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war,  require  that  Captain 
Thompson  be  accorded  many  rights,  includ- 
ing decent  treatment,  periodic  verification 
of  his  condition  by  neutral  observers,  and 
mall  and  packages  at  regular  Intervals.  He 
also  is  entitled  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
if  he  is  either  wounded  or  ill.  He  has  been 
accorded  none  of  these  rights.  He  and  his 
iinhappy  family  are  living  In  a  dark  half- 
world  of  pain  and  uncertainty  reminiscent 
of  the  inhumanity  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition. 

Captain  Thompson's  sad  plight  is  only 
characteristic  of  the  scar  upon  our  national 
conscience  created  by  at  least  1,009  other 
Americans  who  are  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam  without  any  hint  of  their 
circumstances,  along  with  at  least  489  others 
who  are  known  to  be  prisoners  of  war  and 
who  are  accorded  roughly  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Captain  Thompson. 

These  are  problems  on  which  Americans 
should  refiect  deeply  as  they  heed  a  con- 
gressional resolution  which  establishes  the 
next  seven  days  as  a  National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  Prisoners  of  War  and  Men  Missing 
in  Action.  Upon  signing  the  resolution.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  designated  today  as  a  national 
day  of  prayer  "for  the  lives  and  safety  of 
these  men." 

The  week  comes  at  a  critical  period  In  our 
national  commitment  to  these  courageous 
men.  We  have  tried  to  do  many  things  to 
help  them.  We  have  made  very  substan- 
tial military  concessions.  We  are  withdrawing 
our  forces  from  Vietnam  with  all  dispatch. 
We  have  offered  to  discuss  the  prisoner  prob- 
lem without  strings,  asking  the  Communists 
simply  to  begin  by  naming  reasonable  con- 
ditions. The  Reds  have  remained  obdurate, 
saying  that  they  would  discuss  the  matter 
only  when  every  American  is  out  of  Vietnam 
and  we  have  repudiated  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment, and  not  before. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  frustration,  cyn- 
ics might  insist  that  another  week  of  Ameri- 
can dialogue  on  the  prisoner  of  war  question 
can  do  little  to  Influence  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

This  Is  not  necessarily  so.  The  stubborn- 
ness of  the  Communists  has  largely  been  a 
product  of  their  appraisal  of  the  American 
temper.  They  believe  we  are  weak,  divided 
and  Irresolute. 

On  this  basis,  an  impressive  weeklong  ex- 
pression of  American  support  for  the  govern- 
ment's policy  of  Insisting  upon  residual 
American  troops  In  Vietnam  as  long  as  Amer- 
icans are  held  prisoner  may  convince  the 
Communists  that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  cheap  way  out  of  the  conflict  for  them, 
even  at  this  11th  hour. 
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FATHER  JOSEPH  F.  THORNING 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
friends.  Father  Joseph  F.  Thoming,  of- 
fered the  prayer  today  on  Pan-American 


Day  for  the  progress  and  peace  of  the 
peoples  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Father 
Thoming  for  many  years  and  to  respect 
his  knowledge  and  interest  in  Latin 
America. 

I  would  like  to  include  a  book  review, 
featured  in  the  winter  issue  of  the  Ford- 
ham  University  Quarterly,  Thought.  The 
volume  in  question  was  edited  by  Prof. 
Henry  A.  Landsberger,  chairman  of  the 
sociology  department  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  review  was 
written  by  Father  Thoming.  The  book 
review  reads  as  follows: 
The  Chukch  and  Social  Change  in  Latin 
America 

Professor  Henry  A.  Landsberger,  chairman 
of  the  Sociology  Department,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  served  as  editor  of  this  sym- 
posium. He  also  wrote  an  enlightenmg  intro- 
duction and  contributed  the  fifth  chapter 
entitled  "Time,  Persons,  Doctrine:  The  Mod- 
ernization of  the  Church  in  Chile."  The  other 
nine  chapters  cover  a  wide  field:  social  the- 
ory. Church  doctrine,  historical  perspectives, 
evolution  of  the  Church's  legal  status.  Issues 
of  cooperation  or  noncooperation  with  Marx- 
ist parties,  development  of  continental  reli- 
gious programs  under  episcopal  guidance  and 
the  dramatic  rise  of  Catholic  radicalism  in 
Brazil. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  over- 
all picture,  although  fascinating  in  its  multi- 
faceted  broad  vistas,  lacks  essential  focus. 
Often  enough,  the  colors  and  lines  blur  In- 
stead of  blending.  When  cross-references  are 
essayed,  however,  they  do  help  to  Ulumtnate 
the  mass  of  data.  The  editor,  sensing  the 
difficulty,  does  what  he  can  to  draw  the  ma- 
terial together  and  to  present  a  comprehen- 
sive frame  of  reference. 

Noteworthy  contributions  are  made  by  such 
intellectuals  as  M.  Richard  ShauU  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary;  Ivan  Valller  of  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz;  L'Abb6 
Francois  Houtart;  Archbishop  Mark  O.  Mc- 
Grath  of  Panama;  Renato  Poble^e,  S.J.,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  Chile;  and  Ceclllo  de  Lorla  Soria,  SJkl.,  an 
official  of  the  Latin  American  Episcopal 
Council  with  headquarters  In  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia. 

The  most  coherent  and  satisfactory  in- 
depth  chapter  in  this  compilation  is  that  by 
Emanuel  de  Kadt,  Latin  American  specialist 
at  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs, London.  He  describes  the  role  played  by 
the  Young  Christian  Workers  of  Belgium, 
Prance,  Germany  and  Italy  In  the  creation  of 
a  university  youth  organization  in  Brazil. 
Central  to  the  movement's  interest  In  the 
beginning,  he  relates,  were  questions  of  sex 
education,  the  family,  motion  picture  enter- 
tainment, retreats,  pilgrlmstges,  courses  on 
Catholic  culture  and  the  provision  of  religi- 
ous services  In  the  universities. 

Soon  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  scien- 
tific analysis  of  rural-url>an  misery  and  on 
somewhat  "utopic"  programs  of  socio-eco- 
nomic renewal.  This  was  followed  by  an  ef- 
fort to  awaken  factory  and  farm  workers  to 
the  need  of  a  transformation  of  their  con- 
dition, reaching  a  climax  in  advocacy  of  the 
use  of  force  in  the  political  order. 

As  a  clue  to  philosophical  outlook  and 
teaching  of  some  leaders  in  the  Brazilian  uni- 
versity youth  movement,  de  Kadt  quotes  the 
following  declaration  from  a  paper  written 
by  the  French  Dominican  Friar  Thomas  Car- 
donnel :  "Violence  is  not  only  a  fact  of  revolu- 
tions. It  also  characterizes  the  maintenance 
of  a  false  order"  (p.  200). 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  application  of 
such  a  principle  marked  a  watershed  between 
the  ethos  and  activities  of  two  generations. 
Moreover,  it  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  eplsco- 
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pal  approval.  Another  result  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  group  called  A^ao  Popular 
(Popular  Action  or  AP).  The  new  organiza- 
tion tried  to  avoid  the  impression  that  it  was 
a  religious  movement,  but  de  Kadt  sug^gests 
that  it  "bore  the  Imprint  of  radical  Catholi- 
cism until  the  coup  of  April,  1964." 

The  same  scholar  notes  that  the  Marxist- 
Leninists  in  Brazil  "played  a  shrewd  game, 
benefiting  greatly  from  AP's  support,  with- 
out giving  much  In  return. .  . ."  In  short,  the 
disciplines  of  Moscow  and  Peking,  adopting 
the  tactics  of  a  "united  front,"  atten^ited 
to  dictate  policy  and  to  dominate  action. 
They  demanded  obedience  as  "a  kind  of  Holy 
Office  of  the  Brazilian  Revolution,"  a  right 
they  claimed  as  "the  oldest  revolutionary 
force  in  the  country."  Indeed,  as  is  evident 
In  the  tactics  of  the  "Popular  Front"  in  Chile, 
a  "temporary  alliance  with  error"  Is  not  only 
permissible  but  even  laudable  in  the  eyes  of 
Communists  "because  it  will  eventually  help 
the  party  to  attain  hegemony." 

The  dilemma  such  a  situation  poses  can 
explain  much  of  the  current  tension  between 
political  and  religious  bodies  In  contem- 
poraneous Brazil.  In  exploring  the  roots  of 
this  crisis  de  Kadt  has  accomplished  a  notable 
service. 


LAST  ROUNDUP  FOR  A  SENIOR 

cmzEN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF   NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  in  Con- 
gress I  and  many  other  Members  have 
made  constant  and  diverse  efforts  In 
every  possible  way  to  speak  up  for  older 
people  and  to  help  them  with  their  ever- 
worsening  problems. 

The  trials  of  our  grandparents  are 
highlighted  once  again  by  the  death  of 
Alexander  Babulya  on  March  17. 

Mr.  Babulya  was  a  resident  of  my  27th 
Congressional  District  in  New  York.  He 
was  a  very  colorful  and  spirited  individ- 
ual who  devoted  himself  voluntarily  to 
the  cause  of  his  fellow  seniors.  Only  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  Mr.  Babulya 
represented  me  at  one  of  their  meetings, 
and  I  know  he  did  a  handsome  job. 

Allow  me  to  extend  below  an  account 
of  Mr.  Babuyla's  life  and  services  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  News,  Nyack, 
N.Y.,  on  March  19.  The  article  is  not  just 
a  biography  of  Mr.  Babuyla,  it  cites  typi- 
cal cases  of  the  older  people  who  are 
neglected  and  forlorn.  This  story  must 
be  told  again  and  again  until  we  in  Con- 
gress really  heed  the  story  and  do  some- 
thing more  consequential  about  it.  The 
article  follows: 

Death  Steals  Alex's  Memories 
(By  Louise  Steneck) 

(Note. — This  tutlcle  about  one  of  Spring 
Valley's  more  colorful  senior  citizens  was 
prepared  for  publication  in  today's  edition 
of  The  Journal-News.  Alexander  Babulya 
died  unexpectedly  Friday,  before  he  could 
read  this  account  of  an  interview  earlier  In 
the  week.) 

In  1918,  Alex  Babulya  was  chasing  Pancho 
Villa's  bandits  across  the  vast  expanse  of 
Mexico.  Long  black  braids  and  handlebar 
moustache  flying  in  the  breeze,  he  led  12 
men  into  the  desert — only  four  came  back. 
At  16,  he  was  shot  In  the  back  and  leg  by 
marauders. 
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In  1972,  Alex  Babulya  sits  In  a  Ramap 
Town  Hall  office  smoking  cigarettes  endlessly 
and  watching  the  cars  whiz  by  on  Route  59. 
He  still  has  the  moustache,  though  it  is 
white  now,  and  a  bullet  from  those  by- 
gone days  remains  lodged  In  his  back,  giving 
him  a  twinge  now  and  then  on  rainy  days. 

Everything  is  different  than  it  used  to  be 
for  Babulya.  Those  old  days,  when  his  horse 
got  fed  before  he  did,  when  most  of  the 
country  was  a  series  of  "hick  towns,"  and 
when  the  best  way  to  Texas  was  via  banana 
boat  around  the  Americas,  are  gone. 

But  Babulya  has  been  both  adaptable  and 
lucky.  He  Is  one  of  the  fortunate  senior  citi- 
zens who,  at  69,  still  has  his  health,  a  mod- 
erate Income,  a  driver's  license  and  car,  a 
faithful  family  and  his  hold  on  reality. 

But  Babulya  knows  many  of  his  com- 
panions have  not  been  so  fortunate  and  their 
plight  literally  makes  him  cry. 

As  a  member  of  Ramapo's  Price  and  Rent 
Stabilization  Board  and  Rockland  County's 
number  one  lobbyist  for  senior  citizens,  Ba- 
bulya says  he  has  seen  cases  "that  Just  break 
my  heart." 

He  has  seen  more  than  his  share  of  eco- 
nomic destitution,  of  homes  where  widows 
sit  huddled  in  blankets  in  unheated  rooms, 
where  bedridden  elderly  "rot  in  bed"  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  a  doctor  to  make  a 
house  call  and  where  couples  suffer  from 
malnutrition  while  scraping  together  enough 
money  to  bold  onto  the  family  home  in  the 
face  of  splrallng  property  taxes. 

But  Babulya  says  there  are  worse  things 
about  getting  old  than  economic  problems — 
the  loneliness,  the  feeling  of  worthlessness, 
the  degradation  of  accepting  welfare  after  a 
lifetime  of  working  and  the  terrible  feeling 
that  somehow  the  world  has  changed  and  left 
them  behind. 

"Somewhere  along  the  line  something 
went  wrong  with  society,"  Babulya  says,  re- 
membering the  days  when  grandparents  lived 
with  their  families  and  old  people  were  re- 
vered and  cared  for  until  death. 

"They  were  part  of  the  family.  We  didn't 
throw  them  out  and  say  "We're  too  busy'  or 
we  can't  afford  to  support  you.'  " 

"It  Just  makes  me  sick  when  I  see  these 
young  people  who  live  in  $40,000  houses  come 
down  here  to  town  haU  to  fight  public  hous- 
ing for  senior  citizens  when  their  own  parents 
are  living  in  squalor.  I  Just  don't  understand 
it."  he  said. 

Babulya  says  one  of  the  worst  things  about 
getting  old  and  retiring  is  the  feeling  of 
worthlessness.  He  works  without  pay  for  the 
town  on  behalf  of  senior  citizens  becaxise  "I'm 
not  just  deadwood.  I'm  needed." 

"If  young  people  would  only  realize  we 
still  have  something  to  offer.  There  are  a  lot 
of  senior  citizens  who  could  serve  as  business 
consultants,  or  teach  hobbies,  or  even  teach 
history  In  schools.  We  need  to  be  needed, 
otherwise  we  might  as  well  be  dead." 

These  feelings  of  worthlessness  are  often 
compounded  by  the  need  to  take  monetary 
assistance  during  the  waning  years. 

"These  people  worked  hard  all  their  lives, 
paid  their  taxes,  and  fought  for  their  coun- 
try. Now  they  feel  guilty  for  taking  a  little 
help,  a  little  thanks  for  their  years  of  serv- 
ice," Babulya  said.  "It's  a  big  blow  to  their 
pride." 

A  Valley  Cottage  senior  citizen,  so  em- 
barrassed by  the  need  to  accept  small  wel- 
fare payments  to  supplement  his  social 
security  that  he  asked  to  remain  anonymous, 
explained  It  this  way : 

"When  we  was  kids,  we  was  told  to  work 
hard.  I  used  to  work  12-14  hours  a  day  all 
my  life.  Now  they  kicked  me  out  'ca\ise  I'm 
too  old.  I  could  work,  but  now  I'm  Just  a 
leech  takliVg  welfare.  I  got  no  choice — 1 
gotta  eat.  I  feel  so  low." 

But  he  has  a  real  need  for  assistance.  He 
and  his  wife  exist  on  (159  a  month  social 
security  and  a  $75  welfare  assistance  check. 
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Rent  on  his  one-bedrocm  apartment  Jumped 
from  $140  to  $160  a  month  several  weeks 
ago. 

Loneliness  often  haunts  the  old.  As  chil- 
dren move  away  and  the  elderly  become  re- 
stricted in  their  movements,  endless  days  of 
solitude  set  In  like  a  specter  of  death. 

"I  sit  and  think  about  my  grandchildren 
or  remember  the  happy  times  with  my  hus- 
band," a  Suffem  widow  said.  "I  cant  drive 
anymore  and  had  to  move  away  from  Pearl 
River,  where  I  grew  up,  to  get  a  cheaper 
apartment  and  now  I'm  so  lonely." 

"I  watch  television  and  do  crossword 
puzzles,  but  my  eyes  are  going  so  that  won't 
last.  I  Just  want  someone  to  talk  to  who 
won't  treat  me  as  a  child  or  a  museum  piece. 
I'm  still  all  here,  you  know.  I'm  not  dead 
yet." 

Babulya  Is  full  of  plans  to  help  his  fellow 
senior  citizens.  He  wants  more  public  hous- 
ing, rent  breaks,  better  transportation,  rec- 
reation programs  and  better  medical  care. 

But  the  major  battle — the  emotional  bat- 
tle— cannot  be  won  through  public  assist- 
ance. 

"There's  Just  something  wrong  with  peo- 
ple these  days." 


THIRD  UNITED  NATIONS  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  TRADE  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  begiiming  of  a  most  significant  con- 
ference dealing  with  the  perplexing  and 
complex  issues  of  global  development. 
The  meeting,  which  begins  today  in  San- 
tiago, Chile,  and  is  expected  to  continue 
for  5  weeks,  is  the  third  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development — 
UNCTAD  ni. 

Delegations  from  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions will  be  meeting  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop proposals  to  aid  poor  nations  in 
their  quest  for  development,  and  to  reach 
agreement  on  implementation  of  those 
proposals.  Among  the  specific  issues  to 
be  considered  at  UNCTAD  in  are  the 
impact  of  the  present  intemational 
monetary  situation  on  world  trade  and 
development;  "terms  of  trade"  and  a  gen- 
eralized system  of  preferences:  com- 
modity price  agreements;  and  the  ex- 
tension of  special  drawing  rights. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much 
has  been  achieved  by  the  development 
decade  programs  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies,  as  well  as  by 
various  bilateral  aid  programs,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  relative  share  of  worldwide 
wealth  held  by  the  less  developed  nations 
has  actually  declined  during  these  years. 
I  believe  that  the  developed  nations  of  the 
world  must  make  a  greater  commitment 
to  adjusting  this  global  economic  imbal- 
ance, and  I  look  upon  the  UNCTAD  III 
Conference  as  a  significant  attempt  to 
bring  this  adjustment  about. 

The  issues  involved,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely complex.  Mr.  Paul  Laudicina  of 
the  Overseas  Development  Council  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  recently  written 
a  pamphlet  which  explains  in  layman's 
terms  the  problems  that  are  involved, 
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and  their  magnitude.  The  article,  en- 
titled "UNCTAD  in:  The  Development 
Decade,"  is  No.  15  in  ODC's  Develop- 
ment Communique  series.  I  commend 
this  outstanding  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  print  it  in  the  Record. 

UNCTAD  in:  The  Development  Debate 
(By  PaiU  A.  Laudiclna) 

On  April  13  delegations  from  142  nations 
will  meet  In  Santiago,  Chile,  to  begin  a  five- 
week  long  debate  on  global  development  Is- 
sues at  the  third  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD  HI). 
Governments  from  rich  and  poor  countries 
alike  have  been  hard  at  work  for  months  ex- 
amining the  many  UNCTAD  III  proposals 
aimed  at  building  a  more  Just  International 
social  and  economic  order. 

Many  leaders  of  the  developing  world  have 
high  hopes  that  UNCTAD  IH  will  prove  an 
effective  medium  for  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  2>^  billion  people  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  If  nothing  else, 
some  "development  observers"  except  UN 
CTAD  III  will  be  a  more  successful  forum 
for  a  discussion  of  the  Issues  than  was 
UNCTAD  I  (Geneva,  1964)  or  II  (New  Delhi, 
1968). 

THE  UNCTAD  BEGINNINGS 

UNCTAD  was  established  In  1964 — mid- 
point of  the  first  UN  declared  Development 
Decade — as  a  permanent  United  Nations  or- 
gan. Its  mandate  was  to  "promote  Interna- 
tional trade  with  a  view  to  accelerating  eco- 
nomic development,  to  formulate  new  prin- 
ciples and  policies  to  this  end  and  to  act  as 
a  center  for  harmonizing  governmental  poli- 
cies and  actions."  The  International  commu- 
nity had  formally  "discovered"  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  people  were  living  at 
standards  long  ago  passed  by  the  Industrial- 
ized West — and  that  to  Improve  this  situa- 
tion required  deliberate  and  determined  In- 
ternational action.  Economic  dependence 
and  stagnation  was  the  diagnosis,  accelerated 
growth  through  savings  and  Investment  the 
prescription. 

UNCTAD's  chief  architect  and  first  Sec- 
retary General,  Raul  Preblsch,  charted  the 
course  of  this  new  UN  body.  The  centrifugal 
force  required  for  the  developing  nations  to 
break  away  from  the  Western  orbit  of  eco- 
nomic dependency  could  only  be  generated 
with  approval  from  the  West.  Trade  prefer- 
ences, commodity  agreements.  Insurance  on 
export  earnings,  reduction  of  shipping  costs, 
all  aim  to  Increase  and  stabilize  the  income 
poor  countries  get  from  selling  their  goods 
on  the  world  market.  Yet,  this  "preferential" 
treatment  of  the  developing  world  would  cost 
the  developed  world  money — and  there's  the 
rub. 

UNCTAD  I 

The  UNCTAD  I  delegates  from  the  poor 
countries  came  to  Geneva  In  1964  with  great 
expectations.  The  developing  nations  de- 
clared that  they  looked  "to  the  Conference 
to  help  them  reach  the  stage  of  self -sustain- 
ing growth."  UNCTAD  I  spotlighted  a  trade 
preferences  proposal.  With  such  a  trade 
scheme,  the  developed  nations  would  give 
preferential  treatment  to  the  exports  of  the 
developing  nations  over  those  of  other  rich 
nations.  The  Increased  export  earnings  of 
the  lesser  developed  countries  (LDC's)  would 
lead  to  their  earlier  attainment  of  self-sus- 
taining economic  growth.  But  agreement  was 
of  short  supply  at  the  first  general  session 
of  UNCTAD.  Not  even  the  developing  na- 
tions could  concur  on  an  appropriate  trade 
preferences  scheme.  At  the  end  of  UNCTAD 
I,  a  resolution  was  adopted  supporting,  In 
principle,  the  abolition  of  customs  duties  by 
the  industrialized  world  on  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  the  developing  world.  A  spe- 
cial UNCTAD  committee  was  established  to 
formulate  a  program  for  Implementing  the 
generalized  system  of  preferences  (GSP)  that 
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had  been  agreed  to  in  theory.  The  report  and 
proposals  were  to  be  considered  at  UNCTAD 
II — to  be  held  in  New  Delhi.  India,  In  1968. 

UNCTAD  II 

In  preparation  for  tTNCTAD  II,  a  group  of 
77  LDC's  (henceforth  known  as  the  "Group 
of  77")  met  in  Algiers  and  Issued  a  position 
paper  called  the  "Charter  of  Algiers."  The 
developed  nations  met  in  their  club — the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Delevopment  (O.E.C.D.) — and  stated  their 
readiness  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  Gen- 
eralized System  of  Preferences.  The  stage 
seemed  set  for  a  very  successful  second  gen- 
eral session  of  UNCTAD.  Instead,  the  con- 
ference convened  on  a  vortex  of  political  con- 
troversy over  the  seating  of  the  Cuban  and 
South  African  delegations. 

The  proposed  system  of  generalized  pref- 
erences commissioned  by  UNCTAD  I  was  sys- 
tematically picked  apart  by  developing  and 
developed  nations  alike.  The  African  nations 
sought  trade  preferences  on  their  main  ex- 
ports, agricultural  goods,  while  the  Latin 
American  delegations  piished  for  preferences 
on  manufactured  goods.  Those  LDC's  already 
enjoying  export  preferences  from  their  for- 
mer colonizers  were  not  quite  ready  to  ac- 
cept equal  preference  treatment  for  all  the 
poor  nations.  The  United  States  was  not 
prepared  to  vote  affirmatively  on  a  GSP  until 
other  developed  nations  dropped  whatever 
reciprocal  preference  arrangement  they  re- 
quired for  their  exports  to  the  LDC's.  Such 
agreements  were  not  forthcoming. 

The  other  proposals  on  the  UNCTAD  U 
agenda — cocoa  price  stabilization,  supple- 
mentary financing  (i.e.  a  scheme  to  insure 
the  LDC's  export  earnings)  Increased  for- 
eign assistance  to  1  %  of  donor  nation  Gross 
National  Product  and  the  untying  of  aid  for 
purchases  from  countries  other  than  the 
donor,  etc. — fared  no  better. 

Paul  Preblsch  reflected  the  general  disap- 
pointment with  UNCTAD  n. 

"The  great  objective  was  not  achieved. 
The  second  session  of  the  Conference  was 
able  to  attain  only  very  limited  positive 
results  that  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
dimensions  and  urgency  of  the  development 
problem  ...  It  seems  that  prosperity.  In 
people  as  well  as  in  nations,  tends  to  form 
an  attitude  of  detachment,  if  not  indiffer- 
ence to  the  well-being  of  others  .  .  .  devel- 
oped countries,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
tinue to  consider  the  development  problem 
as  a  residual  one  that  can  be  tackled  here 
and  there  with  a  few  Insufficient  measures 
Instead  of  bold  resolute  action  .  .  .  (only) 
In  some  sectors  of  developed  countries  (Is 
there)  a  far-sighted  view  of  the  serious  eco- 
nomic and  political  consequences  of  allow- 
ing the  Third  World  to  continue  to  drift." 

But  division  among  the  LDC's,  as  well  as 
an  UNCTAD  structure  which,  at  times,  took 
on  the  air  of  a  Rube  Goldberg  Invention, 
also  were  factors  contributing  to  UNCTAD 
H's  relative  failure.  UNCTAD  11,  like 
UNCTAD  I,  ended  with  agreement  (In  prin- 
ciple) on  a  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences and  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  special  Intergovernmental  committee  to 
work  out  a  practical  proposal  for  the  im- 
plementation of  a  preferences  system. 

ACTION   ON    A    CSP 

By  October  1970,  UNCTAD's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Preferences  had  worked  out  all 
the  operational  arrangements  necessary  for 
a  ten-year  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences. The  UNCTAD  committee  urged  the 
developed  nations  to  Implement  the  scheme 
as  early  as  possible  in  1971.  Acting  upon  this 
UNCTAD  injunction,  thirteen  Industrialized 
countries  have,  to  date,  adopted  the  GSP. 
President  Nixon  may  soon  send  U.S.  trade 
preference  legislation  to  Cbngress  for  ap- 
proval. While  the  acceptance  of  a  GSP  Is 
slgmficant.  It  Is  not  an  unqualified  success. 
Instead  of  implementing  one  uniform  sys- 
tem of  preferences,  the  developed  countries 
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have  negotiated  a  series  of  Individual 
schemes  within  the  GSP  framework.  Conse- 
quently,  not  all  the  same  LDC  products  are 
covered  In  the  different  national  schemes. 
Certain  national  schemes  have  also  weakened 
preferences  somewhat  with  escape  clause 
provisions. 

THE    DECLARATION    OP    LIMA 

The  Group  of  77  (which  has  now  95  mem- 
bers) met  in  Lima,  Peru,  from  October  25 
to  November  7,  1971,  and  prepared  a  Joint 
statement  for  UNCTAD  in.  The  statement, 
known  as  the  "Declaration  of  Lima,"  ex- 
pressed dismay  and  concern  with  "the  per- 
slstence  and  aggravation  of  the  underdevel- 
opment  afflicting"  their  countries.  The 
group  was  further  disappointed  by  "the 
shortcomings  of  International  cooperation" 
that  "has  shown  a  progressive  deteriora- 
tion during  the  past  years  and  has  now 
reached  a  state  of  extreme  gravity"  vtrlth  the 
"breakdown  of  the  international  monetary 
system  and  also  the  resurgence  of  protec- 
tionist policies  which  are  closing  markets  at 
the  very  moment  .  .  .  (they)  have  the  right 
to  expect  wider  access  to  them."  The  spokes- 
men for  the  developing  nations  continue, 
"The  hopes  which  we  had  entertained  when 
the  Charter  of  Algiers  was  adopted  in  1967 
have  been  frustrated.  Once  again,  therefore, 
we  confront  the  conscience  of  world  opin- 
ion with  facts,  figures,  agreements,  and  pro- 
grams. We  trust  that  the  understanding  of 
the  Statesmen  of  the  developed  world  will 
become  more  responsive  and  wUl  generate 
the  necessary  political  will  to  lend  vigour 
to  International  cooperation.  On  such  co- 
operation will  depend  not  only  the  success 
of  the  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  a  vast  majority  of  humanity,  but  also  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  all  peoples.  In- 
definite co-existence  between  poverty  and 
affluence  is  no  longer  possible  In  the  world 
of  today." 

In  the  body  of  the  Declaration  the  Group 
of  77,  besides  making  the  now  "ritual"  calls 
for  better  trade  and  aid  policies  from  the 
Industrialized  world,  also  stressed  that  "UNO 
TAD  should  be  action-oriented  and  Its  ne- 
gotiating role  strengthened." 

The  developing  nations  acknowledge  by 
now  that  in  one  to  one  confrontations  with 
the  mighty  developed  nations,  the  poor 
usually  present  a  weak  challenge.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  oil  exporting  countries'  price 
bargaimng  with  the  West  Is  a  good  lesson  on 
the  effectiveness  of  LDC  unity  vls-a-vls  the 
developed  world.  The  People's  Republic  of 
China  delegation  to  UNCTAD  III  (the  first 
Mainland  Chinese  delegation  to  an  UNCTAD 
meetmg)  will  probably  add  some  "big  power" 
support  to  a  united  poor  world  stance.  Yet, 
despite  this  need  for  unity,  the  developing 
world  has  Infrequently  managed  to  main- 
tain solidarity.  The  seriousness  of  developed 
world  negotiation  with  the  LDC's  at  UNCTAD 
m  will  probably  be  proportionate  to  the  de- 
gree of  poor  world  unity  exhibited.  But  the 
division  among  the  poor  nations  that  existed 
at  the  Lima  meeting  does  not  augur  well  for 
UNCTAD  UI. 

UNCTAD    m THE    MONETARY    CRISIS 

Bets  last  fall  were  that  UNCTAD  HI  was 
going  to  be  a  showdown  on  international 
monetary  poUcy — with  the  U.S.  wearing  the 
black  hat.  What  with  President  Nixon's  uni- 
lateral adjustments  of  the  "International" 
monetary  system,  the  10%  surcharge  on  Im- 
ports and  a  10%  cut  In  foreign  assistance 
that  led  to  the  Senate's  hatchet  Job  on  the 
foreign  aid  package,  the  United  States 
seemed  to  be  opting  out  of  whatever  coopera- 
tive development  effort  existed.  Since  the  Im- 
mediate crisis  has  receded — the  dollar  de- 
valued, the  surcharge  Ufted  and  most  foreign 
aid  cuts  restored — much  of  the  antl-U.S. 
wind  has  been  drawn  from  the  LDC  sails. 
Yet,  the  fundamental  question  remains: 
Should  decisions  affecting  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  whole  world  community  con- 
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tinue  to  be  made  almost  exclusively  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  powerful  rich  nations? 

Applying  the  10%  surcharge  to  the  LDC's 
was  a  decision  which,  as  the  LDC's  claimed, 
forced  the  poor  countries  to  help  correct  an 
international  monetary  crisis  which  they  did 
not  create.  Evidently,  the  U.S.  expects  the 
LDC's  to  share  the  burden  of  problems  which 
the  rich  world  has  created  and  have  no  say 
in  the  decisions  taken  to  correct  those  prob- 
lems. One  might  wonder  what  has  become  of 
the  old  American  axiom,  "No  taxation  with- 
out representation."  Moreover,  the  "Group 
of  Ten"  (as  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
leadership  Is  called  since  It  Is  composed  of 
the  West's  ten  richest  nations)  makes,  in 
cavx:us,  the  important  decisions  on  mone- 
tary and  trading  rules  which  are  then  con- 
firmed by  the  F^lnd  membership. 

The  Declaration  of  Lima  states:  "The  cur- 
rent International  monetary  crisis  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  Imbalance  among  developed  mar- 
ket economy  countries  and  has  severely 
undermined  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, adversely  affecting  the  International 
environment  and  prospects  for  trade  and  de- 
velopment of  developing  countries.  The  de- 
veloping countries  have  fully  cooperated  In 
efforts  to  preserve  the  stability  of  the  Inter- 
national monetfiry  system.  They  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  balance  of  payments 
imbalances  among  developed  market  econ- 
omy countries.  On  the  contrary,  they  bav« 
deliberately  refrained  from  aggravating  the 
situation  by  moving  their  currency  reserves. 
However,  they  are  now  being  made  to  carry 
a  heavier  burden  in  the  adjustment  process 
than  the  developed  market  economy  coun- 
tries, as  a  result  of  the  large  proportion  of 
foreign  currencies  in  their  reserves." 

Yet,  while  the  immediate  monetary  crisis 
has  already  peaked,  the  issues  which  pre- 
cipitated It  remain.  International  monetary 
policy  and  the  policy-making  apparatus  are 
at  the  top  of  the  UNCTAD  III  agenda. 

THE  UNCTAD  III  AGENDA 

Besides  examining  the  "Impact  of  the  pres- 
ent International  monetary  situation  on 
world  trade  and  development,  especially  of 
the  developing  countries,"  the  UNCTAD  IH 
delegates  will  consider  three  other  major  de- 
velopment Issue  areas. 

TRADE 

Exports  provide  the  LDC's  with  80%  of 
the  foreign  exchange  earnings  or  "buying 
power"  they  need  to  purchase  the  machinery 
and  other  goods  necessary  for  development. 
The  poor  nations  earned  about  $55  billion 
from  exports  in  1970.  These  export  earnings 
have  been  growing  by  about  6%  annually 
during  the  60's.  Yet,  the  LDC's  share  of  world 
trade  has  been  declining  because  the  growth 
of  rich  country  exports  has  outpaced  the 
poor.  In  short,  then,  the  poor  countries'  rela- 
tive economic  position  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing. While  the  developing  world's  share  of 
trade  is  declining,  so,  too,  are  the  prices  of 
the  commodities  they  sell  on  the  world  mar- 
kets. These  commodity  prices  are  declining 
as  the  cost  of  needed  manufactured  goods 
purchased  from  the  industrialized  nations 
continues  to  rise.  This  relationship  of  import 
to  export  prices  is  called  "terms  of  trade." 
The  UNCTAD  Secretariat  estimates  that  the 
LDC's  lose  $2.5  billion  of  potential  foreign 
exchange  annually  because  of  worsening 
terms  of  trade.  To  help  rectify  this  Increas- 
ing trade  Imbalance,  rich  nations  must  lib- 
eralize their  trade  policies — hence  the  GSP. 

UNCTAD  ni  will  encourage  the  developed 
countries  which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  ful- 
fill their  commitments  to  the  United  Nations 
International  Development  Strategy  by  im- 
plementing a  generalized  preference  scheme 
as  early  as  possible.  The  LDC's  are  expected 
to  ask  the  UNCTAD  Special  Committee  on 
Preferences  to  seek  Improvements  In  the  GSP 
(e.g.  to  tighten  up  escape  clauses,  to  Increase 
the  number  of  LDC  products  In  the  prefer- 
ence scheme,  etc.). 
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The  developed  countries  also  will  be  urged 
to  strictly  observe  the  "Principle  of  Stand- 
still" vls-i-vls  the  LDC's — I.e.  a  commitment 
not  to  increase  existing  trade  restrictions  or 
adopt  any  measures  detrimental  to  develop- 
ing world  exports.  The  Group  of  77  has  also 
requested  that  UNCTAD  establish  an  inter- 
governmental group  to  promote  the  removal 
of  nontariff  barriers  which  adversely  affect 
LDC  exports.  In  this  regard.  U.S.  Congres- 
sional approval  of  any  protectionist  trade 
legislation,  like  the  proposed  Foreign  Trade 
and  Investment  Act  of  1972,  would  clearly 
contravene  the  UNCTAD  accords. 

With  the  free  access  of  LDC  goods  to  de- 
veloped world  markets,  certain  non-compe- 
tltlve,  labor-intensive  Industries  In  the  rich 
nations  would  be  adversely  affected.  There- 
fore, UNCTAD  win  research  and  recommend 
adjustment  assistance  measures  aimed  at 
helping  those  affected  developed  world  in- 
dustries and  workers  move  Into  new,  higher 
yielding  corporate  activities. 

The  UNCTAD  Secretariat  will  also  submit 
a  report  for  the  discussion  of  the  conference 
delegates,  which  examines  "restrictive  busi- 
ness practices  adversely  affecting  the  trade 
of  developing  countries  and  the  considera- 
tion of  appropriate  corrective  measures." 

COMMODiriES 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  developing  na- 
tions earn  6o  percent  of  their  trade  Income 
from  the  sale  of  no  more  tham  three  com- 
modities (e.g.  cocoa,  coffee,  copper).  There- 
fore, the  slightest  fluctuation  in  the  price  of 
coffee,  for  example,  might  disrupt  a  nation's 
economic  balance.  To  prevent  such  disrup- 
tions. International  agreements  have  been 
established  to  stabilize  prices  on  a  number 
of  LDC  commodities  (e.g.  coffee,  sugar,  tin) . 
UNCTAD  ni  wUl  explore  the  possibility  of 
securing  similar  agreements  on  other  com- 
modities (esp.  cocoa)  as  well  as  Investigate 
ways  to  encourage  the  dlverslflcation  of  LDC 
exports. 

SOR'S 

Clearly  the  most  Important  new  source  of 
development  financing  that  will  be  examined 
and  debated  at  UNCTAD  HI  will  relate  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund's  ^>€clal  E>raw- 
ing  Rights  (SDR's).  This  IMP  bookkeeping 
technique,  which  puts  an  extra  $3  billion 
Into  circulation  annually,  helps  countries 
settle  their  debts  with  one  another.  Yet,  the 
countries  with  the  biggest  debt  burden  get 
the  smaUest  share  of  SDR's.  Currently,  73% 
of  this  so-called  "paper  gold"  goes  to  the  25 
rich  nation  members  of  the  IMF  and  the  re- 
mainder (27%)  goes  to  the  86  poor  nation 
members  of  the  IMF.  A  major  debate  at 
UNCTAD  m,  no  doubt,  will  focus  on  this 
SDR's  distribution  formula. 

While  a  number  of  other  "development  is- 
sues" are  on  the  UNCTAD  in  agenda  (e.g. 
LDC  shipping  and  freight  costs,  developing 
world  regional  Integration,  tourism.  Increas- 
ing foreign  assistance) .  those  Issues  outlined 
above  will  undoubtedly  take  center-stage  In 
Santiago. 

CONCLUSION 

The  world  will  continue  to  exist  after 
UNCTAD  m  Is  concluded  on  May  19.  Yet. 
the  patience  of  peoples  to  tolerate  a  global 
setting  In  which  the  many  very  poor  live 
side  by  side  with  the  few  very  rich  will  be 
strained  further  If  UNCTAD  HI  does  not  help 
bridge  this  rich-poor  chasm. 

It  Is  somewhat  significant  that  the  only 
speaker  to  draw  sustained  E^plause  at  the 
Group  of  77  meeting  last  November  was  Cu- 
ban Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa.  who  recalled 
the  Che  Guevara's  words  to  UNCTAD  I: 

"If  the  concrete  measures  proposed  here 
cannot  be  adopted  by  this  conference,  and 
If  all  that  emerges  is  yet  another  hybrid 
document  plagved  by  vague  pronouncements 
and  declamatory  clavises,  the  underdeveloped 
nations  will  continue  to  face  economic  situ- 
ations of  escalating  dlfflculty.  and  tension  In 
the  world  will  rise  dangerously." 
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TOWARD  CERTAIN  FISCAL 
DISASTER 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or   FLORIDA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  excellent 
and  courageous  editorial  from  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Florida  Times  Union,  a 
metrop>olitan  daily  newspaper  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  It  is  excellent  because  it  is 
factually  true.  It  is  courageous  because 
it  forthrightly  comes  to  grips  with  the 
greatest  cause  of  inflation  in  this  coun- 
try: Government  overspending.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  every  year  I  vote  against 
virtually  bilUons  of  dollars  of  excessive 
and  wasteful  spending.  With  fine  edi- 
torials like  the  following,  perhaps  more 
Congressmen  may  be  inspired  to  follow 
that  paper's  leadership. 

Toward  Certain  F'iscal  Disaster 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  President  Nixon 
stated  (In  his  1970  State  of  the  Union 
speech) : 

"...  In  the  decade  of  the  Sixties  the  fed- 
eral government  spent  $57  billion  more  than 
It  took  In  .  .  .  the  American  people  paid  the 
bill  ...  In  price  Increases  which  raised  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  average  family  of  four 
by  $200  a  month. 

"Millions  of  Americans  are  forced  to  go  Into 
debt  today  because  the  federal  government 
decided  to  go  Into  debt  yesterday.  .  .  ." 

Unfortunately,  these  words  of  wisdom 
have  turned  out  to  be  only  words.  They  have 
been  contradicted  by  aU  that  has  happened 
since. 

And  Irony  Is  added  to  fiscal  folly  by  the  ob- 
servation that,  while  castigating  the  Demo- 
crats for  spending  "$57  billion  more  than 
(the  government)  took  In"  during  a  decade, 
the  present  administration  Is  In  the  process 
of  going  in  the  red  a  projected  $64  billion  In 
Just  two  budget  years. 

Richard  Nixon  cannot  be  held  singly  to 
blame  for  this  mockery  of  bis  own  words;  It 
is  Congress,  after  all,  which  passes  the  appro- 
priations bills.  But  even  this  does  not  en- 
compass the  whole  truth. 

Rep.  George  Mahon,  D-Texas,  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  hit 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he 
wrote  recently,  In  Nation's  Business,  these 
words: 

"Who  is  to  blame  for  this  distressing  rec- 
ord? The  President?  The  Congress?  The 
American  people? 

"I  think  nearly  all  of  us  are.  Large  seg- 
ments of  the  popvilatlon  tend  to  demand 
more  and  more  government  services,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  Is  a  demand  for  lower 
taxes. 

"Public  attitudes  shape  the  ultimate 
coiu^e  of  events — for  better  or  worse.  .  .  ." 

The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  (If  per- 
haps the  most  widely  Ignored  truth  In  his- 
tory) Is  that  no  government  can  continually 
spend  beyond  Income:  And  the  simple  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  U.S.  government 
has  spent  more  tban  It  has  taken  In  (when 
trust  fund  surpluses  are  eliminated)  for  37 
out  of  the  last  43  years. 

Today,  we  pay  more  each  year  In  interest 
on  the  national  debt  than  It  took  to  run  the 
entire  government  three  decades  ago.  The 
debt  total,  only  $367  billion  In  1970,  long  ago 
soared  past  $400  billion  and  Is  virtually  cer- 
tain to  approach,  if  not  surpass  the  Incred- 
ible-sounding (and  difficult  to  comprehend) 
"half  trillion"  mark  by  fiscal  1973. 

The  solution  Rep.  Mahon  proposes  Is  so 
aetoimdlngly  obvious  that  It's  hard  to  under- 
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stand  why  It  has  been  Ignored  all  these 
years. 

Simply,  let  Congress  balance  the  budget 
each  year  (excepting,  of  course.  In  all-out 
war  when  survival  Is  at  stake).  U  expendi- 
tures cannot  be  reduced,  then  let  income — 
meaning  taxes — be  raised. 

The  public  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
lavish  governmental  programs  that  It  now  not 
only  accepts,  but  clamors  for  them:  Accel- 
erate the  war  against  disease,  combat  pollu- 
tion. Improve  education,  raise  the  standard 
of  living  for  all,  safeguard  the  consumer,  ad 
infinitum. 

But  suppose  expenditures  were  directly 
pegged  to  taxes — if  the  income  tax  rate  went 
up  10  percent  when  Congreas  spent  110  per- 
cent of  the  projected  income  (or  20  percent 
if  Congress  spent  120  percent).  Then,  the 
man  In  the  street  would  realize  what  over- 
spending meant. 

The  message  would  not  only  get  to  the 
man  In  the  street — come  November  it  would 
get  to  the  Congress  of  the  umted  States  (and 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House). 

Rep.  Mahon  wsu^is  that  unless  some  such 
policy  of  balancing  income  and  outgo  is 
taken,  then  each  year  "we  shall  be  that  much 
closer  to  certain  fiscal  disaster." 

Can  anyone  refute  his  logic? 


HAWAII'S  VETS  LEAD  NATION  IN 
UTILIZING  GI  EDUCATION  BEN- 
EFITS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP  HAW  An 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  recently  recognized  the  need  to 
provide  increased  educational  and  job 
training  opportunities  to  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans  by  passing  legislation  to 
authorize  a  14-percent  increase  in  GI 
bill  educational  benefits.  The  bill,  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  would  bring  GI 
bill  benefits  more  clearly  into  line  with 
tuition  costs  at  our  Nation's  imiversities 
and  technical  schools. 

When  enacted,  this  legislation  will 
hopefully  make  continued  education  as 
attractive  to  veterans  across  the  country 
as  it  is  to  those  from  my  State  of  Ha- 
waii. A  recently  published  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration study  indicates  that  my 
own  State  of  Hawaii  surpasses  all  others 
in  the  percentage  of  Vietnam  veterans 
receiving  GI  bill  benefits.  As  reported 
in  the  March  8,  1972  issue  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser,  53  percent  of  Hawaii's 
19,000  Vietnam  vets  who  have  served 
since  1964  have  received  GI  bill  benefits 
for  education  and  job  training.  The  Ha- 
waii figure  Is  15  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average. 

The  VA  figures  reflect  the  great  em- 
phasis placed  on  education  and  job 
training  by  Hawaii's  people.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  figures  are  due  to  no  small 
measure  to  the  helpful  efforts  of  the 
VA's  Honolulu  regional  director,  Mr. 
William  Oshlro  and  his  staff,  who  make 
it  easier  for  returning  veterans  to  find 
out  about  the  benefits  available  to  them. 
Mr.  Oshlro,  a  veteran  of  the  famed  442d 
Infantry  Combat  Team  of  World  War 
n,  is  himself  a  disabled  veteran  who  en- 
joyed VA  educational  benefits  and  who 
rose  to  the  high  position  he  now  holds 
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with  the  greatest  of  competence.  By  way 
of  commending  Bill  Oshlro  and  his  staff, 
I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
Advertiser  article.  I  hope  that  it  will  lead 
to  prompt  action  on  the  legislation  to 
increase  GI  bill  benefits  for  our  Na- 
tion's good: 

OI  Bn-L  Takers  High  in  Hawah 
(By  Dick  Paullcka) 

Hawaii  surpasses  all  other  states  in  the 
percentage  of  Vietnam  veterans  receiving  OI 
Bill  training,  according  to  latest  Veterans 
Administration  flgiu-es. 

Of  Hawaii's  19,000  Vietnam  veterans,  53  per 
cent  have  taken  advantage  of  the  GI  Bill 
since  it  went  Into  effect  In  June,  1966,  Hon- 
olulu VA  officials  said  yesterday. 

States  ranked  Immediately  behind  Hawaii 
are  Arizona,  51.1  per  cent;  Colorado  49.2  per 
cent;  Washington,  48.6,  and  California,  47.3. 
Last  on  the  list  is  West  Virginia  with  19.9 
per  cent. 

The  Hawaii  figure  is  15  per  cent  above  the 
nation's  average. 

In  Hawaii,  the  OI  BUI  schooling  is  30.8  per 
cent  at  the  college  level  or  above,  13.9  per 
cent  below  the  college  level,  8.3  per  cent  In 
on-the-job  training  and  5.7  per  cent  In  cor- 
respondence courses. 

Richard  K.  Okamoto.  veterans  assistance 
officer  with  HawaU  VA,  said  the  53  per  cent 
figure  is  a  cumulative  total  and  does  not 
represent  the  number  of  Vietnam  veterans 
currently  receiving  GI  Bill  training.  The  1966 
GI  Bin  covers  veterans  who  have  served  since 
August.  1964,  he  said. 

A  large  factor  contributing  to  the  high 
percentage  of  participation  is  the  ethnic 
makeup  of  Hawaii's  population,  VA  officials 
said. 

Traditionally,  Hawaii's  citizens  of  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  ancestry  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  education  and  encouraged 
their  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  GI 
Bill,  they  said. 
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More  Viet  War  Vets  Utilizing  GI  Educa- 
tional Benefits 

(By  Dick  Paullcka) 

More  and  more  of  Hawaii's  Vietnam  War 
veterans  who  can't  find  Jobs  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  GI  bill  to  continue  their 
education. 

In  proportion  to  Hawaii's  population,  the 
number  here  is  greater  than  it  is  in  many 
places  on  the  Mainland,  Henry  Kuniyukl, 
veterans  employment  representative,  said 
yesterday. 

According  to  the  latest  State  Labor  Di- 
vision statistics,  the  unemployment  figure 
here  in  mid-September  was  6  per  cent,  or 
exactly  the  same  as  that  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

"But  we  can't  tell  what  percentage  of  vet- 
erans are  out  of  work  because  1970  census 
figures  for  the  number  of  veterans  in  the 
State  are  not  yet  available."  Kuniyukl  said. 

He  said  that  at  the  end  of  September  some 
28.000  males  were  out  of  work  in  Hawaii  and 
31  per  cent  or  8.675  of  these  were  veterans. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  8,765  were  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Also,  some  1,200  veterans,  mostly  from  the 
Vietnam  era,  are  being  added  to  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  each  month.  This  Is  about 
30  per  cent  of  all  new  applications,  Kuniyukl 
said. 

Richard  Okamoto,  chief  of  Hawaii's  Vet- 
erans Administration  contact  division,  said 
it  appears  more  of  these  Vietnam  veterans 
will  be  taking  advantage  of  the  GI  bill  than 
their  counterparts  did  after  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War. 

(National  VA  chief  Donald  E.  Johnson  has 
said  he  resents  the  charge  that  Vietnam 
veterans  are  not  using  the  OI  bill  to  the 
extent  their  World  War  n  and  Korean  War 
counterparts  did.  He  predicts  the  50  per  cent 


participation  marks  of  the  World  War  II 
and  Korean  War  programs  will  be  surpassed 
before  the  present  bill  ends.) 

Okamoto  said  latest  figures  indicated  some 
5,500  Hawaii  veterans  were  enrolled  in  pro- 
grams imder  the  GI  bUl  last  spring.  Of  these, 
2,305  were  enrolled  at  the  coUege  level,  1,660 
in  community  colleges.  956  in  on-the-job  or 
apprentice  training  and  the  rest  In  technical, 
busmess  or  other  training  programs. 

It  is  estimated  that  figures  for  the  1971-72 
school  year  will  exceed  last  year's  by  some  16 
per  cent.  The  1970-71  figures  were  almost  30 
per  cent  greater  than  the  previous  year  be- 
cause of  the  return  of  the  Hawaii  National 
Guard's  29th  Brigade  from  active  duty  in 
Vietnam,  VA  officials  said. 

George  Hlga  of  the  University  of  HawaU's 
financial  aids  office  said  2.088  veterans  were 
enrolled  under  the  GI  bill  as  of  Oct.  31.  He 
said  the  figure,  which  Is  roughly  10  per  cent 
of  the  University's  enrollment,  was  an  in- 
crease of  118  over  last  year's  figures. 

Hlga  commented  on  a  report  of  legislation 
to  Increase  GI  bill  payments  introduced  by 
Sen.  Vance  Hartke,  D-Ind.,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Veterans  Committee.  The  bill  report- 
edly Increases  the  payment  for  a  single  vet- 
eran from  $175  to  $220  a  month,  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent  from  $205  to  $265,  and  a 
veteran  with  two  dependents  from  $230  to 
$305. 

"Whenever  there's  an  Increase,  I'm  for  it. 
The  funds  now  are  insufficient  to  cover  ex- 
penses," Hlga  said. 

A  criticism  of  the  current  GI  bill  is  that 
it  doesn't  pay  tuition  fees  as  the  early  ver- 
sions did  and  consequently  veterans  have  a 
rough  time  at  the  beginning  of  each  semes- 
ter when  the  big  tuition  fees  are  due. 

Hlga  said  this  was  especially  true  for  out- 
of-state  students.  "They  have  to  pay  yearly 
fees  of  about  $700.  ThU  alone  takes  up  much 
of  their  GI  bill  benefits,"  he  said. 

"A  lot  of  these  guys  have  trouble  finding 
jobs  and  the  GI  bill  benefits  are  all  they 
have." 

Hlga  said  he  felt  the  government's  invest- 
ment in  these  men  is  returned  many  times 
over  when  they  finish  their  educations  and 
become  better  qualified  members  of  society 
as  well  as  taxpayers. 


ARMS     CONTROL     AND     DISARMA- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGEH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  bill  Is 
unexceptionable,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  it 
pass  almost  unanimously. 

In  all  candor,  I  have  been  disappointed 
by  the  slow  progress  of  the  SALT  talks. 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  ABM  ban 
could  not  have  been  concluded  3  years 
ago;  if  we  had  done  so  we  would  be  bil- 
lions of  dollars  richer  today,  with  no  sac- 
rifice in  national  security.  It  also  seems 
to  me  that  by  negotiations  we  could  have 
obviated  the  need  to  proceed  with  the 
Minuteman  III  and  B-1  programs. 

But  the  fact  that  we  have  not  done 
so  is  attributable  to  decisions  made  in  the 
White  House,  not  in  ACDA.  The  Agency 
is  merely  a  tool  of  policy,  and  given  the 
constraints  of  existing  policy,  it  is  a  tool 
that  has  functioned  quite  well. 

So  I  commend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  for  the  progress 
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it  has  made,  and  I  commend  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  the  fine 
bill  it  has  produced. 


FOCUS    ON    PRIORITIES— NATIONS 
SECURITX"   MUST    COME   FIRST 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  some  would  reduce  our  defenses 
and  make  of  us  a  second  rate  power,  there 
is  much  talk  of  priorities.  One  thing  is 
certain:  unless  we  maintain  adequate 
military  strength  during  this  crucial  time 
in  history  we  will  probably  end  up  with 
nothing  to  defend. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  Economic  Comment,  published 
by  the  Mellon  Bank  of  Pittsburgh: 
Focus  ON  PRioarriEs 

The  need  to  reorder  national  priorities  has 
become  a  familiar  argument  of  those  who 
believe  that  defense  spending  must  be  drasti- 
cally reduced  in  order  to  channel  additional 
resources  Into  social  needs.  Ironically,  de- 
mands for  further  major  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget  have  intensified  at  the  very  time 
when  expenditures  have  already  been  pared  to 
a  level  which  some  observers  believe  is  barely 
adequate  to  ensure  the  nation's  security. 
Furthermore,  the  magnitude  of  the  decline 
in  defense-related  activities  does  not  seem 
to  have  received  the  same  degree  of  publicity 
and  attention  as  have  the  demands  for  addi- 
tional cuts  In  spending. 

As  a  starting  point  for  any  balanced  assess- 
ment of  the  defense  budget.  It  might  be  use- 
ful to  review  recent  developments  In  Defense 
Department  manpower.  President  Nixon's 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  calls  for 
2.4  million  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces  by 
June  30,  1973 — the  lowest  for  any  year 
since  1950.  By  way  of  comparison,  this  figure 
Is  1.1  million  below  the  Vietnam  high  of  3.5 
million  and  300,000  less  than  the  pre-Vietnam 
war  level,  which  had  remained  essentially 
unchanged  for  ten  years.  At  the  same  time 
nonmllltary  employment  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  projected  at  1.04  million  on  June 
30,  1973.  down  250,000  from  1968  and  marking 
a  return  to  the  pre-Vletnam  figure. 
~The  dimensions  of  this  massive  decline  In 
Defense  Department  manpower  have  gone 
relatively  unnoticed  largely,  it  would  seem, 
because  budget  outlays  for  national  defense 
have  remained  essentially  on  a  plateau  since 
reaching  a  peak  of  just  over  $81  billion  in 
fiscal  1969.  Critics  of  defense  spending  point 
out,  for  example,  that  the  fiscal  1973  budget 
of  $78.3  billion  Is  only  slightly  below  the  1969 
figure  and  $25  billion  higher  than  the  pre- 
Vletnam  war  level  of  1964.  But  these  statistics 
fall  to  take  into  consideration  the  ballooning 
effects  of  pay  and  price  Increases  on  the  de- 
fense budget.  Thus,  despite  the  reductions  in 
personnel  anticipated  between  1964  and 
1973,  military  manpower  costs  will  soar  $16 
billion,  representing  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  increase  in  defense  outlays.  Escalating 
procurement  costs  have  also  added  substan- 
tially to  the  budget  so  that  the  total  bujrlng 
power  of  $78.3  bUlion  in  1973  will  be  actually 
less  than  the  $53.6  billion  spent  in  1964. 

Another  frequently  voiced  criticism  con- 
cerns the  proportion  of  the  Federal  budget 
accounted  for  by  defense  spending.  Con- 
trary to  what  seems  to  be  a  widely  held  view, 
however,  expenditures  for  national  security 
as  a  proportion  of  total  Federal  expenditures 
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have  fallen  steadily  over  the  years,  dropping 
from  almost  59%  in  1966  to  60%  in  1960  and 
an  anticipated  23-year  low  of  less  than  32% 
in  fiscal  1973. 

Even  conceding  this  point,  many  people 
still  take  the  position  that  defense  spending 
has  diverted  needed  funds  away  from  social 
welfare  programs.  One  way  of  assessing  the 
validity  of  the  argument  is  to  review  the 
Increase  in  spending  for  domestic  welfare 
programs  at  all  levels  of  government  relative 
to  the  rise  in  defense  expenditures.  Between 
fiscal  1960  and  fiscal  1971— the  latest  year 
for  which  data  are  available — Federal  and 
state  and  local  government  spiendlng  for  so- 
cial welfare  purposes  climbed  from  $52  bil- 
lion to  $171  billion,  an  increase  of  almost 
230%.  During  this  same  time  span,  outlays 
for  defense  Increased  69%,  rising  from  $45.9 
billion  to  $77.7  billion.  Stated  another  way. 
social  welfare  spending  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment has  increased  over  three  times  as 
fast  as  outlays  for  defense.  As  a  further  illus- 
tration of  changing  priorities  during  the  past 
decade,  outlays  for  social  welfare  purpo«jec  in 
1971  represented  61%  of  total  government 
spending  for  all  purposes  as  compared  with 
the  38%  ratio  recorded  in  both  1950  and  1960. 
Focusing  more  closely  on  the  trend  of  de- 
fense outlays  compared  with  some  cf  the 
major  components  of  social  welfare  spend- 
ing, the  following  tabulation  shows  both 
dollar  outlays  and  percentage  changes  be- 
tween 1960  and  1965  and  1971. 

True,  the  impact  of  infiatlon  has  sharply 
reduced  the  "real"  Increase  in  nondefense  as 
well  as  defense  spending.  But  even  In  con- 
stant 1970-71  prices,  social  welfare  expendi- 
tures climbed  a  substantial  817c  between  1965 
and  1971,  five  times  the  estimated  16%  In- 
crease in  outlays  for  national  security. 
Against  this  background  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  contention  that  defense  spending 
has  been  heavily  responsible  for  the  persist- 
ence of  poverty  and  other  social  ills.  To  go  a 
step  further,  the  magnitude  of  the  rise  in  out- 
lays for  social  welfare  purposes  in  recent  years 
suggests  that  the  greatest  need  is  not  neces- 
sarily major  new  spending  initiatives,  but 
rather  a  thoroughgoing  reform  and  restruc- 
turing of  existing  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease their  efficiency  and  ensure  that  maxi- 
mum benefits  are  allocated  to  those  with  the 
greatest  need. 

Obviously,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
eliminate  waste  and  extravagance  in  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  Also,  the  nation's  global 
commitments  must  be  periodically  reassessed 
in  the  light  of  changing  economic  and  poli- 
tical circumstances.  There  is,  however,  a  limit 
to  the  extent  that  defense  spending  can  be 
reduced  without  Jeopardizing  the  national 
security — and  that  point  may  already  be  close 
at  hand.  To  be  sure,  there  is  always  hope  that 
agreements  will  be  reached  which  will  ulti- 
mately end  the  arms  race.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  unpalatable  feu:t  remains  that  the 
world  Is  not  a  tranquil  place.  The  rival  ideol- 
ogies and  nationalistic  confiicts,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  tensions  and  disorders  of 
the  past  25  years,  have  certainly  not  dimin- 
ished to  the  point  at  which  large  unilateral 
cuts  in  U.S.  defense  spending  can  be  viewed 
as  a  responsible  course  of  action.  This  posi- 
tion is  reinforced  by  reports  of  a  substantial 
buildup  In  the  military  strength  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus  since  1964.  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
achieved,  at  a  minimum,  parity — and,  more 
likely,  superiority — in  the  development  of 
both  strategic  and  general  purpose  forces 
with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

The  defense  budget  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  the  scapegoat  for  almost  every 
social  problem  facing  the  nation.  The  time  is 
surely  at  hand  for  a  more  balanced  and  dis- 
passionate assessment  of  U.S.  defense  needs. 
This  analysis  should  begin  with  the  premise 
that  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  the 
ability  to  deter  aggression  shoiild  rank  high — 
not  low — on  the  list  of  national  priorities. 
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GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES 
(Ootlar  amounts  in  billions| 


Fiscal  yurs 


Percent  Percent 

chance,  change, 

1965    1960^S     1971    1965-71 


1960 


Education $17.6    $28.1      +59.7    $55.5     +97.5 

Health  and  medical 
Mfe 4.5       6.2     +37.8      10.6      +71.0 

Public  aid  (in- 
cluding public 
assistance) 4.1       6.3     +53.7     21.8    +246.0 

Social  insurance 19.3     28.1      +45.6     66.1    +135.2 

Defense 45.9     49.6       +8.1      77.7     +56.7 


TESTIMONY  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CIVILIAN 
TECHNICIANS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  13.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employee  Benefits 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  heard  compelling  testi- 
mony by  Mr.  John  Hemon,  vice  president 
classified  of  the  Association  of  Civilian 
Technicians,  on  why  the  downgrading  of 
certain  National  Guard  employees  is 
detrimental  to  the  individuals  involved 
as  well  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Last  month  I  outlined  my  position  on 
this  matter  when  I  said  that  the  action 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  doing 
a  disservice  to  the  dedicated  men  of  the 
National  Guard  and  was,  in  fact,  making 
it  difficult  for  the  National  Guard  to  at- 
tract able  and  qualified  men. 

For  some  time  now,  the  National 
Guard  technicians  have  worked  within 
the  rules  of  a  particular  personnel  sys- 
tem, but  now  in  the  implementation  of 
the  National  Guard  Technicians  Act  of 
1968,  these  individuals  are  penalized  be- 
cause the  rules  have  changed.  The  simple 
but  compelling  issue  of  justice  dictates 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  be 
barred  from  downgrading  these  posi- 
tions. 

Second,  any  such  action  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  will  do  much  to 
thwart  the  hope  of  ever  eliminating  the 
draft  and  creating  an  all-volunteer 
Army. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee, 
John  Hemon  said  today  that : 

The  National  Guard  Bureau  is  creating  a 
new  minority  group,  the  National  Guard 
Technician.  This  program  is  a  bureaucratic 
debacle  and  we  are  looking  for  leadership 
to  straighten  it  out.  The  Adjutant  Generals 
and  the  Bureau  are  out  to  perpetuate  this 
system  so  we  now  look  to  the  Congress  to 
carry  our  banner. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  those  words 
present  a  challenge  which  this  Congress 
must  meet.  We  must  do  all  that  is  in  our 
power  to  see  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission deals  justly  with  these  men. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  testimony  offered  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employee  Benefits  by 
Mr.  John  Hemon.  vice  president  classi- 
fied of  ti^  Association  of  Civilian 
Technicians: 
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Statement  Concerning  the  Downgrading  op 
Certain  National  Guard  Employees  by 
Mr.  John  Joseph  Hernon.  Vice  President 
Classified,  Association  or  Civu-ian  Tech- 
nicians 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  extend- 
ing us  the  opportunity  to  express  our  position 
on  these  downgradings. 

We  are  here  before  you  because  of  the 
downgradings  of  certain  national  guard  tech- 
nician positions.  This  has  occurred  due  to  a 
ruling  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  that 
since  we  are  now  dvll  servants  our  positions 
must  be  aligned  equally  with  those  in  the 
general  schedule  and  wage  board  now  on 
board  as  clvU  servants.  Before  we  get  Into 
the  specl&cs  of  questioning  the  procedures 
used  to  attain  this  alignment,  We  must  first 
answer  the  basic  premise  the  Commission  has 
used  In  these  actions.  The  key  work  In  our 
minds  Is  "equal".  If  we  are  to  be  aligned  as 
equal  to  ai:  civil  servants  this  denotes  the 
connotation  of  equality  In  other  fields. 

I  would  question  my  fellow  civil  servants 
as  to  their  requirement  to  be  a  member  of 
the  national  guard  in  order  to  hold  their 
Job,  their  requirement  to  wear  a  military 
uniform  when  they  come  to  the  office  or  shop, 
whether  the  last  time  they  submitted,  under 
the  merit  promotion  system,  for  a  Job  ad- 
vancement they  had  to  check  the  Job  descrip- 
tion to  see  If  they  held  the  correct  national 
guard  military  grade  before  they  could  apply, 
whether  they  have  access  to  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  with  a  grievance  or  an  adverse 
action  or  must  stop  at  the  Adjutant  General, 
many  times  the  cause  of  the  grievance  or 
adverse  action,  whether  they  are  paid  for 
overtime,  whether  they  have  to  wait  for  their 
next  national  guard  physical  to  know  if  they 
are  still  employed  as  civilians  or  whether 
they  receive  equality  in  retirement  or  Just 
55%  of  their  time  prior  to  1969. 

These  are  questions  of  equality.  It  is  sim- 
ple to  make  a  statement  concerning  one  side 
of  the  coin,  but  we  are  here  to  examine  the 
other  side  and  see  what's  underneath.  I 
would  Uke  to  bring  to  your  attention  Just 
a  few  requirements  that  mandatory  National 
Guard  membership  brings  to  technicians 
even  though  It  Is  not  listed  In  our  Job 
description. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  launched  an 
offensive  of  large  proportions  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  with  the  draft  at  a  virtual  stand- 
still and  large  numbers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
being  released,  the  National  Guard  becomes 
our  largest  manpower  source.  If  needed.  Last 
week  a  chlorine  barge  was  hung  up  on  a  dam 
near  LoulsvUle,  the  National  Guard,  tech- 
nicians Included,  were  called  to  assist  In  the 
evacuation  of  the  area  and  to  prevent  loot- 
ing. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  em- 
ployees went  on  strike,  3  upstate  prisons 
foimd  themselves  short  of  guards.  They  Im- 
medUtely  sent  National  Guard  lUlson  teams 
to  each  prison  and,  if  need  be,  National 
Guardsmen,  Including  technicians,  wUl  be  on 
the  walls.  One  of  these  prisons  Is  Attica  I 
dont  think  any  DOD  or  DA  classifier  took 
this  Into  consideration  when  he  was  down- 
grading our  employees. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  we  ran 
Into  difficulty  in  obtaining  civil  service  clas- 
sification standards  or  comparable  Job  de- 
scriptions to  evaluate  the  technlcUns  with 
Individuals  of  like  classification.  The  ClvU 
Service  Commission  In  New  York  was  very 
cooperative  but  could  not  provide  all  the 
classification  standards  and  In  the  5801,  gen- 
eral mechanic  field,  we  had  to  settle  for  a 
6823,  automotive  mechanic  standard. 

In  obtaining  like  Job  classifications  from 
the  Army  Reserve,  James  Walters,  our  na- 
tional representative,  was  flatly  refused  ac- 
cess to  these  by  an  Individual  In  the  clvUlan 
personnel  office  at  Fort  HamUton,  even 
though  he  had  the  Job  descriptions  on  hand. 
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This  hampered  the  preparation  of  this  testi- 
mony, especially  In  the  general  mechanic 
field,  since  the  Army  Reserve  has  a  similar 
Job  that  is  graded  at  WG-9  while  our  down- 
graded mechanics  are  WG-6. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  due 
to  the  lack  of  standards  we  selected  only 
to  comment  on  3  downgraded  positions.  This 
In  no  way  means  that  we  accept  the  down- 
grading on  the  others  but  only  that  the 
availability  of  material  dictated  our  prep- 
aration. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  first  to  the 
general  supply  assistant  who  was  down- 
graded from  a  GS  8  to  a  OS  7.  I  question 
first  the  terms  "operational  supervision" 
and  "subsequent  guidance  and  assistance" 
from  the  commander  or  S4  In  the  Job  de- 
scription (Inclosure  1).  These  Individuals 
are  national  guardsman  who  show  up  one 
night  a  week  or  for  week-end  training.  They 
normally  do  not  have  the  supply  background 
to  guide  a  man  who  has  upwards  of  10  years 
on  the  Job. 

These  Individuals  have  their  own  civilian 
Jobs  to  run  and  could  not  possibly  give  the 
guidance  these  statements  Intend.  Usually 
this  technician  has  more  experience  on  the 
Job,  and  especially  In  the  supply  field,  than 
the  staff  administrative  assistant  and  can- 
not expect  supervision  or  guidance  from 
this  Individual.  We  are  discussing  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Independently  runs  the  supply 
operation  of  a  national  guard  battalion  end 
Instructs  those  national  guardsmen,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  supply,  when 
they  attend  drill. 

The  classification  Instructions  on  page  3 
of  Inclosure  2  states  that  supply  technicians 
(GS  7  and  below)  generally  follow  estab- 
lished methods  and  procedures  which  have 
been  developed  by  supply  specialists  or  man- 
agement personnel  whUe  supplv  specialists 
(above  GS  7)  are  responsible  for  developing 
the  supply  system,  programs  or  services  and 
for  development,  adaptation  or  Interpreta- 
tlon  of  operating  methods  or  procedures. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  fact  that  this 
Individual  must  be  able  to  operate  inde- 
pendently but,  In  addition,  and  I  quote 
from  his  Job  description,  "Plans,  directs  and 
coordinates  unit  and  organization  supply 
policies,  procedures  and  operations".  We  are 
discussing  an  Individual  who  has  the  above 
responsibilities  40  hours  a  week  with  little 
or  no  supervUlon.  This  Involves  the  planning 
In  the  fields  of  rations,  ammunition  and 
fuel  for  weekend  training  and  annual  2 
week  training.  This  involves  feeding  600  to 
1000  Individuals,  sometimes  at  various  lo- 
cations, requisitioning  ammuntlon  from 
small  arms  to  Honest  John  rockets  on  a 
battalion  basis.  It  Involves  fuel  require- 
ments for  moving  as  many  as  100  vehicles 
500  miles  with  either  gasoline  and /or  dlesel 
m  addition  to  the  day  to  day  supply  actlv- 

It  also  Involves  the  formulation  of  con- 
tingency mobUlzatlon  plans  for  air,  rail  and 
road  movements  or  combination  thereof  plus 
similar  plans  for  clvU  disturbances  actions. 
Errors  In  the  above  costs  the  United  States 
tax  money.  In  addition  he  Is  to  serve  as  prop- 
erty book  custodian.  In  many  Instances  this 
means  he  Is  also  the  property  book  officer 
with  full  pecuniary  liability  for  5  or  10  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  equipment.  Nowhere 
In  any  of  the  classification  guides  is  any 
mention  of  this  type  of  responsibility.  Fi- 
nally he  Is  responsible  to  make  periodic  In- 
spections and  Inventories,  another  Item  not 
mentioned  under  responsibilities  of  a  OS  7 
or  less. 

Next  I  would  like  to  cover  the  aircraft 
mechanic  (Inclosure  3)  who  was  down- 
graded from  WG  12  to  WO  10.  In  checking 
the  Job  standards  (Inclosure  4)  the  following 
Items  are  not  listed  In  the  Job  standards  for 
WO  8  or  WG  10  but  are  performed  by  these 
employees. 
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He  Is  required  to  perform  limited  general 
support  maintenance,  this  consists,  in  many 
cases,  of  major  overhaul.  He  conducts  Inspec- 
tions of  aircraft,  the  range  of  Army  inspec- 
tions run  from  dally  (after  last  flight  of  day ) , 
Intermediate  (every  25  flying  hours)  and  pe- 
riodic (every  100  flying  hours).  The  CAA 
requires  that  a  100  hour  Inspection  be  con- 
ducted and  certified  by  an  FAA  aircraft 
Inspector.  He  Is  required  to  ground  run  en- 
gines and  operate  aircraft  on  the  ground.  He 
is  required  to  participate  In  aerial  flights, 
but  receives  no  compensation  for  this  even 
though  pilots  and  crew  members  do  receive 
additional  compensation. 

Lastly,  he  Is  required  to  certify  that  work 
performed  meets  standard  of  technical  ade- 
quacy. Each  time  an  Inspection  Is  performed, 
a  component  Is  repaired  or  replaced  or  an 
adjustment  Is  made  the  mechanic  must  cer- 
tify the  work  as  technically  adequate  by  sign- 
ing his  name  on  required  Army  maintenance 
forms  and  accept  the  liability  of  this  proce- 
dure even  though  the  standards  state  that 
the  supervisor  Insures  that  overall  work 
meets  accepted  trade  standards. 

Next  I  would  like  to  cover  the  general 
mechanic  who  had  been  downgraded  from 
a  WG  10  to  a  WG  8.  I  mentioned  before  that 
we  had  to  settle  for  the  Job  standard  of  an 
automotive  mechanic  because  I  could  not 
obtain  one  for  the  general  mechanic.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  even  though  this 
standard  (Inclosure  6)  pertains  to  both  WG 
8  and  10  It  specifically  states  that  the  fol- 
lowing Jobs  are  not  covered  by  this  stand- 
ard: maintenance  and  repair  of  dlesel  pow- 
ered vehicles  (for  example,  trucks,  buses, 
truck-tractors) ,  gsisollne  powered  or  dlesel 
powered  heavy  duty  equipment  (for  example, 
graders,  bulldozers,  power  shovels,  cranes  or 
locomotives.  In  addition.  Jobs  Involving  up- 
holstering or  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
bodies,  fenders  or  radiators  are  not  covered 
by  this  standard. 

Now  I  would  like  to  read  parts  of  the  Job 
description  of  the  General  Mechanic,  Wage 
grade  (Inclosure  5).  "Performs  maintenance 
and  repair  on  tactical  and  automotive  vehi- 
cles and  dlesel  and  gasoline  powered  equip- 
ment." "Performs  maintenance  and  repair 
on  engineer  equipment,  such  as  graders,  con- 
veyors, bulldozers,  power  shovels  and  cranes." 
"In  eiddltlon  to  one  or  more  of  the  above 
duties  the  Incumbent  Is  required  to  make 
minor  body  and  fender  or  metal  case  repairs 
using  peenlng  hammers,  dinging  bars  and 
dollies,  welding  equipment  and  paint  spray 
equipment." 

Neither  a  WG  8  nor  WG  10  automotive 
mechanic  Is  required  to  do  any  of  the  above 
but  a  WG  8  general  mechanic  Is  required  to 
do  all  of  the  above.  In  addition,  he  must  be 
able  to  repair  small  arms,  artillery  weapons, 
tanks,  armored  or  scout  cars,  track  mounted 
cranes,  half-tracks,  high  speed  tractors,  other 
combat  vehicles  as  well  as  electronic  and 
communications  equipment.  In  checking  the 
army  school  catalog  It  would  take  an  In- 
dividual 55  weeks  to  attain  the  skills  I  have 
Just  outlined  In  the  four  fields  of  mainte- 
nance that  he  Is  Involved.  We  now  expect  to 
hire  these  people  for  $8700  In  the  New  York 
City  wage  scale  area,  one  of  the  highest  In 
the  nation. 

Truck  drivers  and  heavy  equipment  opera- 
tors. Jobs  these  technicians  qualify  for.  make 
10  or  15  thousand  dollars  In  this  area.  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  their  work 
Is  supposed  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
shop  foreman  or  higher  grade  mechanic  who 
Issues  written  orders  and  spot  checks  and 
makes  final  Inspections.  There  are  no  higher 
typ)e  mechanics  authorized  In  these  shops. 
The  shop  foreman  cannot  possibly  accom- 
plish all  of  the  above  requirements  In  a  shop 
which  contains  six  or  more  employees  and  a 
clerk  who  he  works  with. 

Most  of  these  shops  cover  more  than  one 
location,  which  means  that  the  contact  teams 
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sent  out  to  these  armories  have  no  super- 
vision, but  must  evaluate  the  Job  and  make 
the  repairs  on  their  own.  This  Is  necessary 
to  preclude  bringing  the  equipment  back  and 
forth  to  perform  repairs,  thus  saving  con- 
siderable tax  money.  It  Is  standard  procedure 
In  the  track  vehicle  area  for  these  WG  8s  to 
remove  an  engine,  send  It  to  support  main- 
tenance and  reinstall  the  engine  when  It  Is 
returned,  yet  the  Job  standards  say  this  Ls  to 
be  done  by  WG  10s.  Where  are  we  going  to 
get  them  If  these  men  are  down  graded.  The 
saving  In  this  Is  obvious  In  that  the  support 
maintenance  people  do  not  have  to  send  a 
crew  to  Install  the  engine  and  one  driver  Is 
used  to  trans|K)rt  the  power  pack  back  and 
forth. 

Finally,  these  Individuals  have  as  require- 
ments on  their  Job.  small  CLrms  repair,  artillery 
repair,  communications  equipment  repair  and 
welding.  Each  of  these  fields  Is  classified  as 
wage  grade  10.  If  this  downgrading  goes 
through  we  will  have  to  hire  gas  pumpers  In- 
stead of  mechanics  and  more  and  more  of  the 
Jobs  that  are  now  being  done  In  the  field  will 
end  up  In  support  maintenance.  We  will  then 
have  to  hire  more  technicians  at  the  support 
maintenance  shops  in  higher  paying  Jobs 
than  are  In  the  field  and  due  to  the  time  lost 
evacuating  equipment.  It  will  be  out  of  serv- 
ice for  longer  periods.  It  will  be  another  case 
of  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  In  this  pro- 
gram. 

To  conclude.  I  would  like  to  cover  the  caste 
type  classification  system  that  prevents  all 
guard  technicians  from  attaining  the  high- 
est type  Job  their  qualifications  will  permit. 
On  Inclosures  1,  3  and  5.  Job  descriptions,  you 
will  see  in  Item  4,  boxes  for  officers,  warrant 
officers,  enlisted  men  and  non-guard.  The  first 
three  denote  military  grade  and  even  though 
a  technician  may  have  all  of  the  required 
qualifications,  and  more.  If  he  does  not  have 
the  correct  mlllt£U-y  grade,  they  will  accept  an 
individual  with  less  or.  In  some  cases,  no 
qualifications  In  order  to  meet  this  criteria. 
In  the  non-guard  area,  which  effects 
women,  this  prohibits  their  progression  since 
they  cannot  hold  any  Jobs  that  require  mili- 
tary grade.  In  the  USP&FO  we  have  women 
on  the  Job  for  15  or  more  years  who  break  In 
their  supervisors,  who  are  brought  In  from 
the  field  to  work  at  these  higher  type  Jobs. 

I  would  like  to  relate  two  situations  to  Illu- 
strate this  point.  The  staff  administrative  as- 
sistant Is  the  supervisor  In  a  national  guard 
battalion  type  operation.  He  must  be  an  offi- 
cer. When  a  vacancy  occurs  they  have  two 
choices.  They  can  take  the  staff  training  as- 
sistant, who  has,  at  most  4  years  of  experi- 
ence since  that  Is  when  It  was  authorized  at 
battalion  level  or  they  take  a  national  guard 
officer  from  the  outside,  regardless  of  quali- 
fications to  meet  the  criteria.  Overlooked 
completely  would  be  the  8  to  12  technicians 
who  work  full  time  In  the  battalion,  with 
military  grades  of  warrant  or  enlisted  man. 

In  most  nistances  at  least  half  will  have  10 
years  of  experience  and  one  or  two  will  have 
more  time  on  the  Job  than  the  departing  staff 
administrative  assistant.  As  far  as  their  civil- 
ian education  background,  normally  all  will 
have  completed  high  school  and  no  more  and 
as  far  as  mUltary  education  the  officer  will 
complete  branch  training,  mostly  In  a  combat 
branch,  while  the  other  technicians  school- 
ing win  have  been  to  enhance  their  civilian 
job. 

Another  Idiosyncrasy  of  this  program  pro- 
vides that  the  same  Job  that  could  be  filled 
by  an  officer  only,  may  be  filled  by  that  same 
officer  reverting  to  a  warrant  due  to  the 
attritlve  provisions  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Personnel  Act  of  1954.  A  warrant  officer  can- 
not apply  for  the  Job  but  an  officer  who 
reverts  to  warrant  can  hold  the  Job.  This  Is 
covered  In  paragraph  3-14J  of  NOR  690.2. 
This  also  effects  us  in  the  converse.  In 
that,  because  of  the  check  marks  In  those 
boxes.  It  prevents  technicians  from  progress- 
ing militarily.  In  my  own  battalion  a  general 
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mechanic  with  16  years  of  maintenance  ex- 
perience in  an  organizational  maintenance 
shc^  was  approached  to  become  a  mainte- 
nance warrant  officer  In  a  company  serviced 
by  the  shop.  He  agreed  and  his  papers  were 
submitted.  They  were  approved  by  the  In- 
termediate headquarters,  by  42d  Division 
Headquarters  but  when  they  reached  Head- 
quarters New  York  Army  National  Guard 
they  were  returned  because  the  technician 
Job  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  warrant 
officer.  No  check  mark  in  the  right  box.  They 
win  accept  an  Individual  with  less  qualifica- 
tions to  keep  the  caste  system  working. 

I  wanted  to  fight  this  under  the  equal 
opportunity  laws  but  I  was  told  the  Individ- 
ual did  not  qualify.  I  think  that  the  National 
Gtiard  bureau  Is  creating  a  new  minority 
group,  the  National  Guard  technician.  This 
program  Is  a  bureaucratic  debacle  and  we 
are  looking  for  leadership  to  straighten  It 
out.  The  adjutant  generals  and  the  bureau 
are  out  to  perpetuate  this  system  so  we  now 
look  to  the  Congress  to  carry  our  banner. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for  hear- 
ing our  story  and  I  will  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 

Technician  Position  Description 

1.  Component:  ARNO. 

2.  Number  lA's:  431. 

3.  Job  number:  213  04  90. 

4.  Appointment  Requirements:  Excepted; 
competitive;  Off;  WO;  Enl. 

6.  Date:  17  Feb  72. 

7.  Official  title:  General  Supply  Assistant. 

8.  Pay  plan :  OS. 

9.  OCC  Code:  2001. 

10.  Grade:  07. 

11.  Organization  and  location:  Various 
States. 

OCCUPATIONAL    REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Incumbent  Is  subject  to  uncommon  tours 
of  duty,  rotational  shift  assignments  and 
overtime  duty,  for  which  compensatory  time 
off  win  be  granted.  May  be  required  to  fly  In 
military  or  commercial  aircraft  for  TDY  pur- 
poses. 

n.  The  foUowlng  duties,  responsibUitles. 
and  qualification  requirements  constitute 
minimum  requirements  for  support  of  this 
job. 

ni.    SUPERVISORY    CONTROLS 

Receives  operational  supervision  from  the 
Commander  or  S-4  who  outlines  duties  and 
responsibilities  upon  position  assumption 
and  who  provides  subsequent  guidance  and 
assistance.  Receives  staff  supervision  from 
the  Staff  Administrative  Assistant.  Work  Is 
reviewed  In  terms  of  adequacy,  effectiveness, 
and  compliance  with  previously  expressed 
decisions  and  policies. 

IV.    DUTIES    AND    RESPONSIBILmES 

a.  Serves  as  Staff  Supply  Assistant  for  an 
Army  National  Guard  battalion  or  squad- 
ron. Plans,  directs,  and  coordinates  unit  and 
organization  supply  policies,  procedures,  and 
operations. 

b.  Serves  as  property  book  custodian  for 
an  Army  Natlontd  Guard  battalion  or  squad- 
ron. Maintains  organizational  and  installa- 
tion property  books  and  suppwrtlng  transac- 
tion files.  Maintains  a  library  of  supply  pub- 
lications, such  as  Technical  Bulletins,  pric- 
ing guides,  and  supply  catalogs. 

c.  Ascertains  authorizations  by  examin- 
ing authorization  documents  and  consults 
appropriate  supply  publications  to  deter- 
mine correct  nomenclature,  stock  number, 
price,  etc.  Prepares  and  submits  to  USPFO 
requisitions  for  required  Items  of  supply.  Re- 
ceives incoming  supplies  and  checks  them 
for  serviceability  and  to  Insure  that  the  cor- 
rect amounts  and  types  of  Items  have  been 
received.  Determines  to  which  units  supplies 
are  to  be  distributed,  arranges  for  suppUes 
to  be  delivered,  and  obtains  receipts  for  all 
items.  Withdraws  from  units  and  turns  In  to 
USPFO  excess  and  unserviceable  supplies. 
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d.  Schedules,  and  conducts,  as  necessary, 
periodic  inspections  and  Inventories  to  as- 
certain that  supplies  are  serviceable  and  are 
properly  stored,  maintained,  suid  accoiuited 
for,  and  takes  appropriate  corrective  action 
when  discrepancies  are  noted.  Investigates 
and  prepares  reports  of  survey  to  determine 
accountability  and  responsibility  in  case  of 
loss  or  damage. 

e.  Instructs  ARNG  supply  personnel  with- 
in the  organization  in  supply  policies  and 
procedures,  and  plans  and  conducts  on-the- 
job  military  occupational  speciality  training. 
Assigns  trainees  to  a  variety  of  tasks  designed 
to  Increase  their  knowledge  and  proficiency 
in  all  phases  of  organizational  supply  man- 
agement. 

f.  Communicates  with  higher  headquar- 
ters and  other  agencies  on  supply  matters. 
Represents  commander  at  meetings  and  con- 
ferences. 

g.  Performs  other  related  duties  as  as- 
signed or  required. 

V.   QUALinCATIONS   REQUIRED 

Must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Army  supply  system  and  applicable  supply 
policies  and  procedures.  Must  have  knowl- 
edge of  recognized  methods  of  storage,  care, 
and  distribution  of  materiel  and  supplies. 

VI.    MILITART  ASSIGNMENT  AND  TRAINING 

a.  Area  of  Assignment:  Incumbent  must 
occupy  a  TOE  position  comparable  to  his 
technician  assignment. 

b.  Qualification:  Incumbent  is  required  to 
qxialify  as  Supply  Staff  Officer,  MOS  Code 
4010,  Unit  Supply  Technician.  MOS  Code 
716A,  or  Senior  Supply  Sergeant,  MOS  Code 
76K. 

c.  Required  Training:  Incumbent  is  re- 
quired to  attend  an  appropriate  MOS  course 
or  complete  equivalent  Army  extension 
courses,  and,  if  commissioned,  to  complete 
a  Branch  Basic  level  officer  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

This  series  includes  positions  involving  (1) 
a  combination  of  technical  work  covered  by 
two  or  more  series  in  the  Supply  Group  when 
no  other  series  Is  appropriate  for  the  para- 
motmt  knowledges  and  abilities  required  for 
the  position;  (2)  a  combination  of  one  or 
more  kinds  of  technical  supply  work,  plus 
one  or  more  technical  activities  related  to 
supply  but  classifiable  In  other  occupational 
groups  (such  as  contract  and  procurement, 
quality  control,  property  disposal,  etc.)  when 
one  kind  of  work  is  not  sufficiently  para- 
mount to  be  series  controlling;  or  (3)  other 
technical  or  administrative  supply  work  not 
specifically  covered  by  another  series. 

Excluded  from  this  series  are  positions  In- 
volving (1)  a  combination  of  duties  when  one 
type  of  work  Is  sufficiently  predominant  to 
be  series  controlling,  or  when  the  combina- 
tion is  specifically  Included  In  another  scries; 

(2)  technical  supply  work  combined  with 
other  work  requiring  unrelated  or  distinctly 
different  knowledges  and  abUities  (e.g.,  per- 
sonnel, budget,  etc.)  when  the  combination 
is  specifically  classifiable  In  another  series, 
or  when  the  technical  supply  work  is  not  suf- 
ficiently paramount  to  be  series  controlling; 

(3)  the  management  of  a  supply  program,  or 
analysis,  procedural,  advisory,  or  other  staff 
activities  which  cut  across  the  supply  area, 
where  "program  management,"  rather  than 
technical  supply  knowledges  are  the  para- 
mount quallflcatlon  requirements;  or  (4) 
clerical  or  other  subordinate  work  in  support 
of  technical  or  administrative  supply  activi- 
ties. 

The  GS-2001-0  Series  is  designed  as  a 
"catchall"  for  positions  involving  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  technical  functions  re- 
lated to  a  supply  program  which  are  not  ap- 
propriately classifiable  to  some  other  series. 
One  objective  of  this  change  In  series  defini- 
tion U  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  GS-301-0 
Series  for  positions  which  are  concerned 
fundamentany  with  supply  In  its  broadest 
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sense,   but   which   Incorporate   work   which 
crosses  group  lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  classify  Jobs  to  a  more 
specific  series  than  OS-2001-0.  When  a  posi- 
tion includes  a  combination  of  supply  ac- 
tivities (such  as  Inventory  management  and 
contract  and  procurement  work)  typically 
one  will  be  paramount  In  terms  of  the  high- 
est skill.  Under  such  circumstances,  by  all 
means,  classify  the  position  In  the  series 
covering  the  highest  skill  requirement. 

In  deciding  whether  any  combination  of 
work  is  classifiable  in  the  OS-2001-0  Series, 
it  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  technical  sup- 
ply or  related  activities  have  some  threads  of 
similarity.  Thus,  a  position  with  primary 
duties  in  one  series,  but  which  occasionally 
includes  work  classifiable  in  another  series, 
may  require  the  incumbent  to  possess  essen- 
tially only  the  body  of  knowledges  or  quali- 
fications requirements  applicable  to  the  pri- 
mary duties.  Such  a  position  should  not  be 
classified  in  the  OS-2001-0  Series. 

Positions  in  the  OS-2001-0  Series,  there- 
fore, are  those  characterized  by  knowledge 
and  skill  requirements  typical  of  two  or  more 
series  involving  technical  supply  or  related 
activities,  each  to  such  a  degree  of  intensity 
that  It  is  not  reasonable  to  identify  the 
qualifications  requirements  with  those  of  a 
more  specific  series. 

Suggested  titles 

General  Supply  Assistant  (for  GS-5  and 
GS-7  positions) 

General  Supply  Specialist  (for  positions 
above  GS-7) 

Supervisory  General  Supply  Specialist  (for 
supervisory  positions) 

General  Supply  Officer  (for  managerial 
positions) 

a.  Supply  technicians  generally  follow  es- 
tablished methods  and  procedures  which 
have  been  developed  by  supply  specialists 
or  management  personnel.  We  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  application  of  these 
guidelines  to  specific  supply  problems  or 
situations.  Occasionally,  they  may  develop 
individual  work  plans  or  procedures,  but 
these  typlcaUy  are  limited  to  the  individual 
situations  with  which  they  work  (such  as 
determining  reasons  for  computer  reiec- 
tions). 

b.  Supply  technicians  perform  assignments 
(1)  requiring  less  explosive  knowledge  of 
programs,  operations,  or  organizations  serv- 
iced (e.g..  they  relate  to  functions  that  are 
stable  or  standardized,  to  more  routine  por- 
tions of  more  complex  programs,  to  local 
needs,  or  to  individual  case  problems  or  sup- 
ply actions:  and /or  (2)  requiring  a  limited 
knowledge  of  item  characteristics  or  techni- 
cal uses  of  items  of  supply  or  equipment.  De- 
cisions are  made  by  applying  established 
guidelines,  methods  or  techniques,  by  draw- 
ing on  a  knowledge  of  appropriate  prece- 
dents: or  obtaining  guidance  and  instruc- 
tions from  a  supply  specialist. 

Supply  specialists  (such  as  supply  pro- 
gram analysts,  inventory  management  spe- 
cialists, supply  catalogers,  etc.)  are  respon- 
sible for  planning  and  developing  the  sup- 
ply system,  programs,  or  services;  and  for 
development,  adaptation,  or  interpretation 
of  operating   methods  or  procedures. 

Supply  specialists  perform  assignments  re- 
quiring a  deeper  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  programs  and  the  needs  and  operations 
of  the  organizations  serviced.  For  example, 
the  supply  specialist  ( 1 )  must  apply  a  knowl- 
edge of  present  and  proposed  programs,  pro- 
gram changes,  work  operations,  work 
sequences  and  schedules:  and/or 
(2)  mtist  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
technical  characteristics  or  properties  of 
supply  items.  These  knowledges  are  required, 
e.g..  to  plan  and  forecast  invariably  needs 
under  changing  technological  or  program 
requirements:  to  efficiently  distribute  or 
phase  material  support  to  accomplish  mte- 
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slon  requirements;  to  effectively  manage  and 
utilize  Government-owned  property  under 
changing  program  requirements;  or  to  clear- 
ly identify  and  describe  difficult  technical 
items  within  a  cataloging  system.  Decisions 
require  considerable  Judgment  In  analyzing 
needs  that  go  beyond  the  application  of 
guidelines  to  resolve  specific  supply  prob- 
lems. .  .  . 

EFFECT     OP     AtJTOMATION      (ADP     SYSTEMS)      ON 
SnPPLT    CLERK    AND   TECHNICIAN    POSITIONS 

In  an  automated  supply  system,  supply 
clerks  and  technicians  must  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  mechanized  program  to 
apply  the  coding  structures  for  specific  sup- 
ply actions;  and.  in  some  situations,  to  know 
when  and  how  to  Introduce  information  or 
supply  actions  Into  the  computer.  Supply 
clerks  and  technicians  are  not  generally  re- 
quired to  know  how  to  operate  the  computer 
equipment,  nor  do  they  typically  have  any 
responsibility  for  programing  or  for  adjust- 
ing the  equipment  when  errors  due  to  mal- 
function are  discovered. 

Routine  supply  actions,  uncomplicated  by 
errors,  are  machine  processed  and  Impose  no 
additional  burden  on  the  supply  technician. 
Many  supply  clerks  and  technicians,  how- 
ever, are  concerned  almost  entirely  with  ac- 
tions of  high  priority;  or  actions  which  were 
rejected  by  the  computer  for  various  rea- 
sons. These  Include,  for  example,  errors  of 
coding,  unit  of  issue,  or  quantity,  inadequate 
Identification,  nonavallabUlty,  shipment  of 
wrong  Items,  etc.  Such  errors  may  occur  dur- 
ing the  input  stage,  or  at  any  point  In  the 
supply  cycle;  they  may  be  card  punch  or  data 
processing  errors,  or  faUures  that  developed 
within  the  data  processing  element.  The 
supply  clerk  or  technician  must  determine 
the  cause  and  correct  the  errors,  and  must 
choose  the  appropriate  method  by  which  the 
computer  wUl  restart  the  proper  flow  of  In- 
formation. 


Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
National  Guard  BimEAU 

TECHNICAL   POSITION   DESCRIPTION 

l.Date:  1  Jul  70. 

2.  Component:  ARNG. 

3.  Job  number:  848  67  13. 

4.  Appointment     requirements:     excepted 
service:  2enl. 

5.  Number    of    Jobs    covered    by    position 
description:  630. 

6.  Official  title:  Aircraft  mechanic. 

7.  Pay  plan:  WO. 

8.  OCCcode:  8852. 

9.  Grade:  10. 

10.  Working  title:  Aircraft  and  Engine 
Mechanic  (Fixed  and  Rotary  Wing). 

I.    OCCUPATIONAL   REQtJlREMENTS 

Incumbent  is  subject  to  uncommon  tours 
of  duty,  rotational  shift  assignments  and 
overtime  duty,  for  which  compensatory  time 
off  win  be  granted.  May  be  required  to  fly  in 
military  or  commercial  aircraft  for  TDY 
purposes. 

11.  The  following  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  qualiflcation  requirements  constitute 
minimum  requirements  for  support  of  this 
lob: 

m.    SUPERVISORY    CONTROLS 
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IV.    DUTIES   AND    RESPONSIBILrnES 

a.  Performs  full  range  of  direct  support 
and  limited  general  support  level  mainte- 
nance, disassembly,  repair,  and  modification 
of  all  classes,  models,  and  series  of  Armv 
fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft,  their  major 
assemblies,  components  and  related  systems 
in  an  Army  Aviation  Support  Facility  (AASP) 
or  Army  Aviation  Flight  Activity  (AAPA) 

b.  Conducts  inspections,  diagnoses  mal- 
functions and  troubleshoots  to  determine 
cause.  Makes  operational  checks  of  systems 
using  external  power  sources,  powered  groimd 
equipment  or  functional  test.  Removes,  dis- 
assembles, inspects,  repairs,  adjusts,  modi- 
fles,  reassembles  and  Installs  or  replaces  t\ir- 
bine  and  piston  engines,  and  major  assem- 
blies, sub-assemblies,  components  and 
systems  such  as  cyUnder  assemblies  oil 
fuel,  vacuum  and  hydraulic  pump  as- 
semblies, main  and  tall  rotor  assem- 
biles,  clutches,  driveshafts,  transmissions, 
gear  boxes,  and  other  power  train 
units,  trim  cab  motors,  cooling  fan  assem- 
blies, control  valves,  shrouds,  carburetors 
etc.  Installs,  connects  and  adjusts  fuel,  elec- 
trical and  hydraulic  systems.  Installs  fuse- 
lage and  airframe  parts.  Builds  up,  balances 
aligns  and  installs  main  tall  rotor  assemblies 
Rigs  complete  flight  control  systems. 

c.  In  correcting  malfunctions,  makes  nec- 
essary adjustment  to  all  controls,  mechanical 
linkages,  and  actuating  mechanisms.  Re- 
places parts,  components,  and  assemblies 
Visually  examines  the  entire  aircraft  in  con- 
Junction  with  operational  checks  to  locate 
discrepancies  such  as  leaks  and  loose  or  miss- 
ing parts.  Removes  and  replaces  parts,  com- 
ponents, and  assemblies,  control  surfaces, 
and  wings.  Accomplishes  modification  work 
order  changes.  Adjusts  engine  controls,  cock- 
pit and  control  surface  controls,  rigging 
linkages  and  stops. 

d.  Occasionally  may  be  required  to  start 
and  operate  aircraft  engine  through  various 
speed  ranges,  viewing  instrument  readings  to 
determine  whether  operation  is  within  al- 
lowable limits.  Determines  cause  of  faulty 
engine  operation  and  makes  corrective  ad- 
justments and  repairs.  Checks  and  adjusts 
propeller  for  proper  operation.  Pre-olls  newly 
installed  engines  according  to  specified  tech- 
nical procedures  and  makes  initial  start. 

e.  Repairs,  adjusts,  and  replaces  airframe 
components  such  as  doors,  canopies,  wind- 
shields, hatches,  seats,  armament  mounts, 
and  structural  members.  Exercises  Judgment 
in  determining  whether  to  repair  or  to  re- 
place and  In  making  adjustments  to  fit  air- 
craft configuration. 

f.  Uses  a  variety  of  hand  tools,  power  tools, 
work  stands,  external  power  sources,  Jigs, 
fixtures,  templates,  powered  ground  equip- 
ment, test  stands,  and  precision  gages  and 
measuring  devices  in  accomplishing  trouble- 
shooting and  repair  tasks. 

g.  As  required  by  current  maintenance 
policy.  Inspects  own  work  upon  completion 
and  certifies  that  work  meets  standards  of 
technical  adequacy.  Performs  post  flight  in- 
spection. Participates  in  aerial  flights  as 
required. 

h.  Performs  other  duties  as  assigned. 


Work  Is  performed  under  general  super- 
vision. Assignments  are  given  In  the  form  of 
work  orders,  inspection  reports,  or  verbal  In- 
structions. Incumbent  is  expected  to  plan 
work  sequences,  select  tools  and  repair  parts, 
and  otherwise  carry  assignments  through  to 
completion,  referring  only  unusual  and  diffi- 
cult problems  to  supervisor.  Work  Is  subject 
to  check  In  process  and  upon  completion 
for  acceptability  and  adherence  to  instruc- 
tions and  established  standards.  Published 
guidance  Includes  technical  manuals,  manu- 
facturer's specifications,  factory  engineering 
bulletins  and  standard  operating  procedures. 


V.  WORKING  CONDrnONS 

Work  Is  done  Inside  and  outside.  Inside 
areas  are  drafty  and  noisy,  and  fumes  are 
usually  present.  The  incumbent  may  be  re- 
quired to  make  some  repairs  outside  in  bad 
weather.  Dirt,  dust,  grease,  are  almost  al- 
ways present.  Aircraft  fluids,  such  as  oil  and 
hydraulic  fluids,  may  Irritate  the  eyes  or 
skin.  There  is  frequent  exposure  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  cuts,  burns,  shocks,  stains,  and 
broken  bones. 

VI.  QUALIFICATIONS 

a.  Must  be  technically  quallfled  to  make 
any  type  of  repair  on  all  fixed  and  rotary 
wing  aircraft  assigned  to  the  State. 
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b.  Is  reqiUred  to  qualify  as  an  aircraft 
mechanic  In  one  of  the  enlisted  military  oc- 
cupational specialities  In  the  Aircraft  Main- 
tenance, MOS  Code  67,  group. 

COVERAGE   OF   STANDARD 

This  Standard  U  used  to  grade  all  non- 
supervisory  Jobs  involved  In  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft 
systems,  airframes,  components,  and  assem- 
blies. Aircraft  worked  on  Include  a  variety  of 
models,  are  single  and  multlenglne  types, 
and  have  reciprocating  and  Jet  engines. 

JOBS  NOT  COVERED  BY  THIS  STANDARD 

Jobs  involved  in  the  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  single  aircraft  systems  (for  example, 
electrical,  electronic),  or  doing  specialized 
aircraft  work  (for  example,  propeller  over- 
haul, engine  rebuilding)  are  not  graded  by 
this  standard. 

TITLES 

Jobs  covered  by  this  standard  below  the 
WG-10  level  are  to  be  titled  Aircraft  Worker. 

Jobs  covered  by  this  standard  at  the  WG- 
10  level  and  above  are  to  be  titled  Aircraft 
Mechanic. 

GRADE  LEVELS 

This  standard  does  not  describe  all  possible 
levels  at  which  Jobs  might  be  established.  If 
Jobs  differ  substantially  from  the  skill, 
knowledge,  and  other  work  requirements  de- 
scribed in  the  grade  levels  of  the  standard, 
they  may  warrant  grading  either  above  or  be- 
low those  grades. 

HELPER    AND   INTERMEDIATE  JOBS 

Jobs  that  are  part  of  a  planned  program 
of  training  and  development  for  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  grade  are  graded  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  Job  grading 
standards  for  Trades  Helper  and  Interme- 
diate Jobs.  (WG-10  in  this  standard  Is  to  be 
used  as  the  "Journeyman  grade"  in  applying 
the  Intermediate  Job  Grading  Table.) 

General:  The  work  at  this  grade  Involves 
making  repairs  to  a  variety  of  systems,  as- 
semblies, and  surfaces  such  as  hydraulic,  oil, 
fuel,  and  pressurizatlon  systems,  landing 
gear  assemblies,  ailerons,  and  flaps. 

The  WG-10  mechanic  uses  test  stands  and 
cockpit  gauges,  instruments,  and  controls 
as  well  as  visual  checks  to  troubleshoot 
(trace  and  locate)  defects  and  determine  the 
type  and  extent  of  repair  needed.  He  Installs, 
alines,  and  adjusts  whole  new  sjrstems,  as- 
semblies, and  surfaces  (like  those  described 
above)  as  needed,  or  repairs  them  by  install- 
ing and  adjusting  all  defective  components 
and  parts  such  as  complete  cable  riggings, 
rudder  pedals,  pumps,  and  controls.  He  con- 
nects up  related  systems,  such  as  the  hydrau- 
lic and  cable  systems,  to  the  newly- Installed 
or  repaired  units,  and  makes  adjustments  to 
the  units  and  their  related  mechanisms  that 
assure  their  proper  operation. 

In  comparison  with  WG-8.  the  mechanic 
at  WG-10  must  have  a  greater  knowledge  of 
how  the  various  systems,  assemblies,  and  siu*- 
faces  fit  and  work  together,  knowledge  of  a 
wide  variety  of  test  procedures,  and  skill  In 
tracing  hard-to-locate  defects  or  problems. 
The  WG-10  mechanic  determines  the  repairs 
needed  and  does  the  work  with  little  or  no 
advice.  The  supervisor  checks  his  work  only 
to  see  that  It  meets  accepted  trade  stand- 
ards. 

Skill  and  Knowledge:  At  this  grade,  the 
mechanic  must  have  knowledge  of  the  make- 
up, operation,  and  installation  of  a  variety 
of  systems,  assemblies,  and  surfaces  such  as 
fuel  and  hydraulic  systems,  landing  gear  as- 
semblies, and  elevator.  Because  of  the  com- 
plicated ways  In  which  assemblies,  systems, 
and  surfaces  are  Installed,  fit.  and  work  to- 
gether the  WO-10  mechanic  must  have  more 
ability  than  the  WO-8  aircraft  worker  to 
determine  when  new  surfaces,  assemblies, 
and  systems  should  be  Installed,  when  sys- 
tems, assemblies,  and  surfaces  can  be  re- 
paired through  replacement  of  new  parts  and 
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components,  and  the  types  and  extent  of  ad- 
justment and  aUnement  required.  T^e  me- 
chanic must  have  skill  In  the  removal,  re- 
placement, and  adjustment  of  various  sys- 
tems, assemblies,  and  surfaces  or  any  of  their 
components  and  parts.  He  mvist  also  have 
skill  In  connecting,  meshing,  alining,  and  ad- 
Justing  the  surfaces,  assemblies,  and  systems 
with  one  another,  for  example,  meshing  the 
propeller  assembly  with  the  engine,  hooking 
up  and  adjusting  fuel  and  oil  systems  for 
proper  flow.  Injection,  and  pressure,  and 
setting  engine  timing.  The  mechanic  mxist 
have  skin  In  the  use  of  Jigs,  fixtures,  tem- 
plates, precision  dial  and  feeler  gauges,  and 
common  handtools.  He  must  also  have  skill 
in  the  use  and  read-out  of  powered  ground 
equipment,  test  stands,  and  cockpit  instru- 
ments and  gauges. 

Responsibility:  The  supervisor  assigns  work 
orally  or  through  work  orders.  The  mechanic 
determines  the  type  and  extent  of  repair 
needed,  and  completes  repairs  with  little  or 
no  check  during  their  progress  or  upon  com- 
pletion. He  makes  Installations,  allnements. 
and  adjustments  of  the  various  systems,  as- 
semblies, and  surfaces  according  to  specifica- 
tions in  repair  and  manufactiu^r  manuals. 
For  example,  he  installs  rudders  and  elevators 
on  fixed  tail  surfaces,  hooks  up  related  con- 
trol systems  such  as  cable  rigging  and  pulley 
systems,  and  makes  adjustments  to  controls, 
pedals,  systems,  and  surfaces  according  to  re- 
quired operating  specifications.  The  WG-10 
mechanic  makes  more  difficult  installations, 
allnements,  and  adjustments  than  the  WG- 
8  aircraft  worker  in  that  he  must  be  able  to 
Install  and  make  all  necessary  hookups  and 
connections  between  a  wide  variety  of  sys- 
tems, assemblies,  and  surfaces  as  well  as  to 
any  of  the  Individual  parts  and  components 
involved.  The  supervisor  insures  that  overall 
work  meets  accepted  trade  standards. 

Physical  Effort:  Physical  effort  required  at 
this  grade  Is  the  same  as  that  described  at 
WG-8. 

Working  Conditions:  Working  conditions  at 
this  grade  are  the  same  as  those  described  at 
WG-8. 

Technician  Position  Description 

1.  Component:  ARNC. 

2.  Number  lA's:  1000. 

3.  Job  Number:  548-63-13. 

4.  Appointment  Requirements:  Excepted, 
ENL. 

6.  Date:  18  Feb.  72. 

7.  Official  Title:  General  Mechanic. 

8.  Pay  Plan:  WG. 

9.  OCC  Code:  5801. 

10.  Grade:  08. 

11.  Organization  and  Location:  Various 
States. 

12.  If  this  position  replaces  another  {i.e. 
change  of  duties  in  an  existing  position) 
identify  position  by  title,  allocation  (service, 
series,  grade),  and  position  number.  In  lieu 
of  548-63-01  and  448-63-08. 

OCCUPATONAL    REQUIREMENTS 

I.  IncuBibent  Is  subject  to  uncommon  tours 
of  duty,  rotational  shift  assignments  and 
overtime  duty,  for  which  compensatory  time 
off  will  be  granted.  May  be  required  to  fly  in 
military  or  commercial  aircraft  for  TDY  pur- 
poses. 

n.  The  following  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  qualiflcation  requirements  constitute 
mlnlmtim  requirements  for  support  of  this 
job. 

m.    SUPERVISORY    CONTROL 

Work  Is  performed  under  the  supervision  of 
Shop  Foreman,  or  higher  grade  Mechanic 
who  makes  assignments  through  written  Job 
orders  which  identify  the  equipment  to  be 
worked  on  and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
accomplished.  Work  is  subject  to  spot  check 
during  progress  and  to  final  Inspection  upon 
completion  for  compliance  with  instructions 
and  adequacy  of  performance. 
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TV.    DUTIES    AND   RESPONSIBTLITIES 

1.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following 
organizational  Maintenance  duties.  Posts  re- 
pairs or  services  rendered  to  appropriate 
records : 

a.  Performs  maintenance  and  repair  on; 
tactical  and  automotive  vehicles  and  diesel 
and  gasoline  powered  equipment.  Inspects 
and  trouble  shoots  equipment,  making  re- 
pairs including  removing  and  replacing  new 
or  rebuilt  assemblies  such  as  voltage  regula- 
tors, generators,  carburetors,  fuel  pumpis, 
etc.;  repairing  or  replacing  brake  cylinders; 
removing  and  cleaning  or  replacing  fuel 
tanks,  spark  plugs,  etc.;  adjusting  tappets; 
changing  or  adjusting  distributor  points; 
lubricating  assemblies  and  chassis,  and  sim- 
ilar work. 

b.  Performs  maintenance  and  repair  on 
engineer  equipment,  such  as  graders,  con- 
veyors, bulldozers,  power  shovels  and  cranes. 
Inspects  and  trouble  shoots  equipment  mak- 
ing repairs  including  removing  and  replac- 
ing new  and  rebuilt  assemblies,  etc. 

c.  Performs  maintenance  and  repair  on 
small  arms  and  accessory  equipment.  In- 
spects, trouble  shoots  and  repairs,  rifles,  pis- 
tols, machine  g;uns,  rocket  launchers,  motors, 
recoilless  rifles  and  associated  mounts  and 
carriages  and  related  hardware.  Replaces 
worn  or  damaged  parts. 

d.  Performs  maintenance  and  repair  on 
artillery  weapons  and  associated  mounts, 
turrets  carriages  Including  allied  mechani- 
cal electrical  and  hydraulic  systems.  Repairs 
and  adjusts  towed  self-propelled  artillery. 
Repairs  and  adjusts  traversing,  elevating,  re- 
coll  and  electrical  systems,  tube  and  breech 
assemblies,  hydraulic  systems,  etc. 

e.  Performs  maintenance  and  repairs  on 
tanks  with  radial  and  other  type  engines, 
armored  and/or  scout  cara,  track  mounted 
cranes,  half  tracks,  high  speed  tractors  and 
other  combat  vehicles  utilizing  gasoline  or 
diesel  power. 

f.  Performs  maintenance  and  repair  on 
electronic  and  communication  equipment  in- 
cluding complete  systems,  replacing  com- 
ponents and  individual  elements.  Repairs, 
radar,  radio,  amplifiers,  switchboards,  trans- 
mlttere,  recorders,  Intercommunication 
equipment  and  similar  signal  oriented  equip- 
ment including  those  used  for  testing  and 
adjusting  purposes.  Installs  and  removes 
equipment  from  fixed  and  mobile  facilities. 

2.  In  addition  to  one  or  more  of  the  above 
duties  the  Incumbent  Is  required  to  make 
minor  body  and  fender  or  metal  case  repairs, 
using  peening  hammers,  dinging  bars  and 
dollies,  welding  equipment  and  paint  spray 
equipment.  Makes  minor  repair  to  canvas 
and  leather  equipment  using  awls,  canvas 
needles,  thread,  cement,  metal  grommets, 
riveting  equipment  and  similar  hand  tools 
of  the  trade. 

Performs  other  duties  as  assigned. 

v.   WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Works  with  heavy  and  frequently  moving 
equipment  in  shop  or  unit  equipment  stor- 
age area.  Often  required  to  repair  electronic 
gear  Involving  high  voltage  circuits.  Works 
on  compressors  and  hydraulic  systems  which 
carry  as  much  as  3000  PSI.  Incumbent  must 
be  alert  and  safety  conscious  at  all  times  due 
to  frequently  working  alone  or  without 
supervision.  May  be  required  to  work  at  unit 
training  site  up  to  150  miles  from  shop.  May 
be  required  to  work  out  doora  during  Inclem- 
ent weather.  Subject  to  cuts,  bruises, 
strains,  mashed  fingera  and  other  hazards 
not  normally  associated  with  the  highly  spe- 
cialized mechanics  working  in  civilian  trade 
or  post  maintenance  shops. 

VI.  QUALIFICATIONS  REQUIRED 

Must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  mainte- 
nance charts,  directives  and  modification 
orders,  and  be  able  to  read  and  interpret 
blue  prints  and  wiring  diagrams  used  In  the 
repair  of  equipment. 
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Must  occupy  a  TOE  position  appropriate 
for  his  technician  assignment. 

Must  qualify  as  Field  Radio  Mechanic, 
MOS  Code  31B,  Small  Arms  Repairman,  MOS 
Code  45B.  Artillery  Mechanic,  MOS  Code 
45P.  and/or  General  Vehicle  Repairman,  MOS 
Code  63C. 

Must  attend  an  appropriate  MOS  course 
or  complete  equivalent  Army  extension 
courses. 

General:  The  work  at  this  grade  involves 
making  repairs  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
removing,  cleaning,  reinstalling,  or  replacing 
defectl\e  parts,  accessories,  and  components 
such  as  worn  gaskets,  couplings,  and  fittings, 
bad  actuators,  accumulators,  and  gauges, 
sections  of  corroded  fuel  and  oil  lines,  worn 
cable  pulleys,  frayed  spark  plug  cables,  and 
burned-out  landing  lights. 

The  WG-a  aircraft  worker  locates  worn, 
dirty,  or  poorly  adjusted  parts,  accessories, 
and  components  through  visual  check.  He 
completes  needed  repairs  like  those  described 
above,  and  makes  adjustments  and  settings 
such  as  cable  tension,  and  seat  movement 
settings  and  adjustments. 

Skill  and  Knowledge:  At  this  grade,  the 
aircraft  worker  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
where  and  how  a  variety  of  parts,  accessories, 
and  components,  such  as  couplings,  spark 
plug  cables,  seat  tracks,  and  accumulators, 
are  Installed.  He  must  have  the  ability  to 
determine  when  parts  and  components 
should  be  cleaned  and  reinstalled,  or  replaced 
with  standard  parts  and  components.  He 
must  have  the  skill  needed  to  remove  and 
replace  parts,  accessories,  and  components, 
and  to  make  adjustments  and  settings,  such 
as  cable  tension  and  actuator  travel,  accord- 
ing to  established  specifications.  The  aircraft 
worker  also  requires  skill  in  the  use  of  com- 
mon handtools.  for  example,  pliers,  wrenches, 
and  screwdrivers. 

Responsibility:  A  higher  grade  worker  or 
supervisor  assigns  work  orally  or  through 
work  orders.  The  aircraft  worker  selects  tools, 
decides  on  methods  and  techniques  to  use. 
and  carries  out  assignments  with  little  check 
during  their  progress.  He  obtains  standard 
parts,  such  as  fuel  and  oil  line  connections 
and  fittings,  cable  linkages,  and  spark  plug 
cables  and  harnesses,  by  looking  up  replace- 
ment Information  In  parts  manuals  and  by 
making  comparisons  with  samples.  He  Insures 
that  adjustments  and  settings,  such  as 
takeup  on  connections,  seat  travel,  and  cable 
tension,  meets  established  requirements  by 
checking  and  following  the  specifications 
called  for  In  repair  and  manufacturer  manu- 
als. A  higher  grade  worker  gives  advice  on 
unusual  problems.  For  example,  when  nor- 
mal installation  and  adjustment  procedures 
and  established  specifications  fall  to  give 
the  expected  result,  a  higher  grade  worker 
or  supervisor  suggests  other  repair  proce- 
dures or  adjustments  that  can  be  tried.  The 
higher  grade  worker  or  supervisor  also  checks 
to  see  that  completed  work  meets  require- 
ments. 

Physical  Effort:  The  aircraft  worker  makes 
repairs  from  work  stands,  and  where  parts 
worked  on  are  In  hard-to-reach  places.  This 
requires  him  to  climb,  stand,  stoop,  bend, 
stretch,  and  work  In  tiring  and  uncomfort- 
able positions.  The  aircraft  worker  frequently 
lifts  parts  and  equipment  that  weigh  up  to 
20  pounds.  Occasionally,  he  may  lift  and 
carry  items  that  weigh  about  50  pounds. 

Working  Conditions:  The  work  at  this 
grade  Is  done  inside  and  outside.  Inside  areas 
are  drafty  and  noisy,  and  fumes  are  xisually 
present.  The  aircraft  worker  may  make  some 
repairs  outside  In  bad  weather.  Dirt,  dust 
and  grease,  are  almost  always  present.  Air- 
craft fluids,  such  as  oil  and  hydraulic  fluids, 
may  Irritate  the  eyes  or  skin.  There  Is  fre- 
quent exposure  to  the  possibility  of  cuts, 
burns,  shocks,  strains,  and  broken  bones. 

Physical  Effort:  The  automotive  worker 
makes  repairs  while  the  vehicle  is  overhead. 
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and  where  the  parts  worked  on  are  in  hard- 
to-reach  places.  This  requires  him  to  stand, 
stoop,  bend,  stretch,  and  work  In  tiring  and 
uncomfortable  positions.  The  automotive 
worker  frequently  lifts  parts  and  equipment 
that  weigh  up  to  20  pounds.  Occasionally,  he 
may  lift  and  carry  Items  that  weight  about 
50  pounds. 

Working  Conditions:  Most  work  at  this 
grade  is  done  Inside  where  It  Is  drafty  and 
noisy,  and  fumes  from  vehicles  are  usually 
present.  The  automotive  worker  must  fre- 
quently stand  on  hard  surfaces  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  There  are  times  when  he  must 
crawl  under  vehicles  and  make  repairs  while 
on  hard,  usually  damp,  surfaces.  The  auto- 
motive worker  is  occasionally  called  upKin  to 
perform  repairs  outside,  sometimes  In  bad 
weather.  Dirt,  dust,  and  grease  are  always 
present.  Vehicle  fluids,  such  as  battery  acid 
and  hydraulic  fluids,  may  cause  bums  or  Irri- 
tate the  skin.  There  Is  frequently  exposxjre  to 
the  possibility  of  cuts,  bruises,  shocks,  burns, 
and  strains. 

General:  The  work  at  this  grade  Involves 
making  repairs  to  major  components  and  as- 
semblies, such  as  engines,  transmissions,  and 
differentials. 

The  WG-10  mechanic  uses  a  wide  variety 
of  test  equipment,  for  example,  test  panels, 
dynamometers,  osclUoscopes,  and  exhaust 
analyzers,  as  well  as  visual  and  listening 
checks  to  trouble-shoot  (trace  and  locate) 
defects  and  determine  the  tjrpe  and  extent  of 
repair  needed.  He  tears  down  and  rebuilds 
components  and  assemblies  (like  those  de- 
scribed above)  by  fitting  and  installing 
needed  parts  such  as  rings,  pistons,  bearings, 
and  gears.  He  alines,  meshes,  and  connects  re- 
paired units  to  related  mechanisms,  for  ex- 
ample, the  engine  and  related  clutch  mecha- 
nism. The  mechanic  also  hooks  up  fuel,  oil, 
hydraulic,  and  electrical  systems  to  re- 
paired units,  and  makes  adjustments  to  as- 
sure proper  operation  of  units. 

In  comparison  with  the  Automotive 
Worker.  WG-8.  the  mechanic  at  WG-10  must 
have  a  greater  knowledge  of  how  all  the  com- 
ponents, assemblies,  and  parts  fit  and  work 
together,  knowledge  of  a  wide  variety  of  test 
procedures,  and  skill  in  tracing  hard-to-lo- 
cate  defects  or  problems.  The  WG-10  me- 
chanic determines  the  repairs  needed  and 
does  the  work  with  little  or  no  advice.  The 
supervisor  checks  his  work  only  to  see  that 
It  meets  accepted  trade  standards. 

Skill  and  Knowledge:  At  this  grade,  the 
mechanic  must  have  knowledge  of  the  make- 
up, operation,  and  Installation  of  all  com- 
ponents, assemblies,  and  systems  of  vehicles 
such  as  engines,  transmissions,  front-  and 
rear-end  assemblies,  power  steering  and 
braking  mechanisms,  and  air-conditioning, 
electrical,  and  hydraulic  systems.  He  must 
have  the  ability  to  determine  when  and  how 
far  major  components  should  be  torn  down, 
what  parts  and  mechanisms  can  be  reworked 
and  refitted  or  should  be  replaced  with  new 
parts,  and  the  types  and  extent  of  adjust- 
ment and  allnement  required.  The  mechanic 
must  have  the  skill  needed  to  remove  and 
tear  down  major  components  and  assemblies, 
such  as  engines  and  transmissions,  and  to 
rebuild,  adjust,  reinstall,  aline,  and  mesh 
such  components  and  assemblies.  The  me- 
chanic must  have  skill  In  the  use  of  bench 
lathes,  grinding  and  seating  equipment, 
clutch  pilot  and  gear  puller  tools,  and  com- 
mon handtools.  He  mvist  also  have  skill  in 
the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  test  equipment, 
for  example,  test  stands,  oscilloscopes,  com- 
pression gauges,  special  feeler  and  dial 
gauges,  exhaust  analyzers,  and  engine  and 
chassis  dynamometers. 

RespoTisibility:  The  supervisor  assigns 
work  orally  or  through  work  orders.  The 
mechanic  determines  the  type  and  extent  of 
repair  needed,  and  completes  repairs  with 
little  or  no  check  during  their  progress  or 
upon  completion.  In  rebuilding  major  com- 
ponents and  assemblies,  such  as  differentials, 
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transmissions,  and  engines,  the  mechanic  ob- 
tains and  follows  clearance  and  fitting  speci- 
fications found  in  repair  and  manufacturer 
manuals.  He  also  completes  alinements  and 
adjustments  of  the  various  components  and 
assemblies  according  to  specifications,  for 
example,  adjustments  to  timing  gears  In  the 
engine  and  alinements  between  the  trans- 
mission, transfer  case,  propeller  shaft,  and 
drive  axles.  The  supervisor  insures  that  over- 
all work  meets  accepted  trade  standards. 

Physical  Effort:  Physical  effort  required  at 
this  grade  is  the  same  as  that  described  at 
WG-8. 

Working  Conditions:  Working  conditions 
at  this  grade  are  the  same  as  those  described 

at  wa-8. 


LEGALIZING  MARIHUANA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALITOSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  published  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse 
created  an  immediate  controversy  over 
the  pros  and  cons  of  legalizing  mari- 
huana. Before  we  plunge  headlong  into 
any  major  revision  of  the  present  legal 
status  of  marihuana,  we  need  to  ration- 
ally consider  the  full  import  of  such  a 
step.  I  was  very  impressed  by  a  letter 
recently  received  from  a  longtime  friend 
and  leading  California  banker,  Thomas 
W.  Sefton,  president  of  San  Diego  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  review  his  thought- 
ful commentary: 

San  Diego. 
March  29. 1972. 
Congressman  Bob  Wilsok, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Bob:  The  National  Committee  on 
Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse  report  Is  not  an 
Indictment  or  an  endorsement  of  marijuana. 
This  194  page  product  of  twelve  months  of 
Intensive  study  Is  the  most  recent  attempt  to 
neatly  package  the  drug  problem  In  this 
country  and  to  this  end  the  report  Is  not  suc- 
cessful. 

It  sets  out  generalizations  about  use  that 
are  filled  with  contradictions: 

"Marijuana  causes  no  physical  addiction. 
A  psychological  dependency  can  develop 
with  dally  use  over  a  long  period." 

"There  Is  no  reliable  evidence  that  mari- 
juana causes  birth  defects  but  the  Commis- 
sion nonetheless  cautioned  women  not  to 
use  It  while  pregnant.*' 

"Marijuana  does  not  of  Itself  appear  to 
lead  to  Insanity.  However,  there  are  more  ex- 
amples of  psychotic  behavior  by  persons 
using  heavy  doses." 

"Research  Indicates  that  smoking  mari- 
juana does  not  significantly  hurt  driving 
ability.  However,  the  Commission  said  more 
research  Is  needed  and  concluded  that  any- 
one driving  under  the  Influence  of  any  mlnd- 
changlng  drug,  including  marijuana.  Is  a 
serious  threat  to  public  safety." 

And,  then,  in  sort  of  a  final  salute  to  Ita 
justifications,  the  report  states  "Marijuana 
use  Is  not  such  a  great  problem  that  Indi- 
viduals who  smoke  marijuana — should  be 
subject  to  criminal  procedures.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  also  rejected  the  legalizations 
scheme  because  It  would  Institutionalize  the 
availability  of  a  drug  which  has  uncertain 
long  term  effects  and  which  may  be  of  a 
transient  social  Interest." 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  un- 
certainty  about  the  use  of  marijuana,  doesn't 
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It  seem  premature  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations that  could  not  only  mislead 
users  Into  a  sense  of  false  security  but  lead 
legislators  Into  some  very  short  sighted  legis- 
lation? 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  W.  SErroN. 


ESSENTIALITY  OP  STEEL  INDUSTRY 
TO  OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
April  7,  1972,  I  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  presenting  testimony  and 
participating  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  on  the  subject  of  the  essen- 
tiality of  the  specialty  steel  industry  to 
our  national  security.  Also  serving  on 
the  subcommittee  is  my  good  friend  and 
Pennsylvania  colleague,  Senator  Schwei- 

KER. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciated  having  the 
opportimity  to  take  part  in  those  de- 
liberations and  believe  it  significant  that 
the  discussion  took  place  within  the  con- 
text of  our  national  security.  Certainly, 
there  is  no  domestic  industry  more  es- 
sential to  our  national  defense  than  the 
specialty  steel  industry.  And  there  are 
few  among  our  industries  more  adversely 
affected  by  the  influx  of  foreign  com- 
petition. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
my  presentation  at  that  hearing: 

Statement  of  the  Honobable  John  H. 
Dent 

Mr.  Chairman,  X  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  august  commit- 
tee and  present  my  views  on  the  most 
important  subject  of  the  essentiality  of  the 
specialty  steel  Industry  to  our  national  se- 
curity. I  congratiUate  the  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  and 
bis  Colleagues  for  opening  up  the  dialogue 
and  consideration  of  an  issue  so  basic  in 
the  area  of  national  concern. 

In  the  way  of  background,  I  come  here 
today  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  study 
of  our  international  trade  policies.  Dxiring 
the  past  twelve  years,  I  have  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee  with  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  subject  matter  of  the  Impact 
of  imports  on  U.S.  employment.  I  think  my 
statements  in  the  past  might  qualify  me  as 
a  witness  friendly  to  the  curtailment  of  ex- 
cessive imports  of  any  kind,  and  certainly 
so  in  the  area  of  strategic  production,  such 
as  specialty  steel. 

This  type  of  essential  production  Is  neces- 
sarily one  of  low  volume  productivity  as 
compared  to  basic  steel.  Basic  steel  Is  yet 
another  problem  area,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered in  a  different  setting. 

We  are  concerned  today  with  the  future 
of  specialty  steels,  its  role  in  the  past  growth 
and  struggles  of  our  Nation  In  peace  and 
war,  and  the  present  crisis  aa  it  affects  our 
future  ability  to  survive  In  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

Specialty  steels  occupy  a  peculiar  position 
in  our  military  posttire.  Without  these  steels, 
our  defensive  and  offensive  capabilities 
would  necessarily  depend  upon  the  crudest 
of  weapons.  Virtually  all  aspects  are  affected: 
the  transportation  of  men  and  material,  the 
cultivation  and  processing  of  full  rations. 
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and  even  the  clothing  and  covers  for  mod- 
em mobile  military  units. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  beginning 
our  Navy  was  made  up  of  wooden  ships  and 
Iron  men.  Today  we  have  Iron  ships,  but 
without  tool  steel  we  would  soon  return 
to  wooden  ships.  Some  might  find  this  ac- 
ceptable, but  other  nations  would  still  have 
the  Iron  ships. 

No  other  nation  has  decreased  its  specialty 
steel  capability.  No  other  nation  allows  its 
defense  posture  to  be  so  dependent  upon 
Imports  and  the  friendship  and  good  wiU  of 
other  nations.  And  I  am  speaking  of  other 
nations  as  those  that  were  old  when  we  were 
bom.  In  spite  of  all  the  centiules  of  time 
they  have  somehow  endured.  Will  our  fu- 
ture hold  the  same  promise? 

The  tool  steel  Industry  was  in  a  reason- 
ably healthy  condition  Insofar  as  Its  share 
of  the  American  market  was  concerned  until 
1067-68.  What  caxised  the  turn  around?  The 
answer  Is  easy:  the  Voluntary  Steel  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  steel  pro- 
ducers and  the  foreign  steel  exporters. 

This  agreement,  like  all  voluntary  agree- 
ments ever  made  in  international  trade,  has 
been  honored  by  Its  breach.  The  smart  ex- 
porters never  honored  the  most  vital  part 
of  the  agreement,  the  maintenance  of  the 
product  mix  of  types  of  steel  by  percentages 
of  the  base  year  shipments  to  the  United 
States. 

It  does  not  require  genius  to  realize  that 
low  priced  basic  steel  displaced  by  high 
priced  special  steel  will  add  greater  value 
to  a  fixed  volume  of  shipments.  It  does  not 
take  too  much  of  a  tonnage  change  in 
specialty  steel  to  produce  a  depressed  market 
since  one  steel  sells  by  the  pound  while  the 
other  sells  by  the  ton.  The  price  of  a  ton  of 
reinforcing  rods  for  road  building  would 
only  buy  limited  pounds  of  special  alloy 
drill  rods.  Our  competitors  therefore  shifted 
their  product  mix  and  our  deterioration  in 
jobs  and  production  started  immediately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  is  grave  for 
the  near  future. 

Without  this  Important  segment  of  the 
steel  industry  in  Its  healthiest  condition,  we 
will  not  have  the  training  programs  on  the 
Job  to  provide  for  the  Inevitable  day  when 
we  are  forced  to  produce  our  own  arms  and 
materials. 

Our  plants  will  be  gone,  or  even  worse,  they 
will  be  warehouses  for  foreign  made  steels, 
with  warehousemen  Instead  of  skilled  tech- 
nicians. This  may  sound  like  a  gloom  and 
doom  statement;  it  is  intended  as  such. 

My  committee  has  predicted  the  demise  of 
certain  facilities  for  a  dozen  years.  I  can  show 
you  an  empty  specialty  steel  plant  in  my 
district  and  the  modem  relics  of  bygone 
facilities  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  my 
State. 

If  it  is  true  in  glass,  tile,  sporting  goods, 
electronics,  lamps,  watches,  automobiles,  and 
hundreds  of  other  products,  what  makes  any 
of  us  think  It  can't  happen  In  specialty  steel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  only  the  direct 
shipments  of  these  steels  that  threaten  the 
future  of  this  Industry  and  our  country,  It 
is  the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  production 
imported  in  all  the  above  listed  items.  I  say 
this  because  not  a  single  product  in  the  en- 
tire world  of  trade  can  be  produced  without 
specialty  steel  in  one  form  or  another. 

There  is  one  single  but  Irrefutable  fact  of 
life  In  the  world  of  International  trade.  Trade 
anywhere,  Internally  or  externally,  is  a  com- 
mercial venture.  Its  purpose  in  being  is  profit 
In  one  form  or  another;  first,  last,  and  al- 
ways (this  is  only  questionable  when  the 
trade  policies  of  the  U.S.  In  International 
markets  is  studied  and  Judged). 

To  attribute  any  other  purpose  to  trade  In 
our  modern  world  is  to  deal  in  theory, 
philosophy,  and  dreams.  Dreams,  I  might  add, 
that  have  turned  to  nightmares  to  har- 
rassed  company  executives  and  millions  of 
unemployed  families  In  our  Nation. 
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No  nation  can  indulge  in  free  trade  with- 
out recognizing  the  fact  that  the  high  cost 
nation  must  necessarily  suffer  If  it  does  not 
protect  Itself  against  well  made,  cheaper 
priced  materials  and  products. 

Time  win  not  permit  the  relating  of  our 
sorry  history  in  this  field  of  endeavor  since 
the  day  of  the  Armistice,  November  11.  1918. 
until  this  date,  April  7,  1972.  Enough  to  say 
that  contrary  to  free  traders,  the  crash  In 
1929  did  not  come  from  high  tariffs.  From 

1919  until  1930  we  operated  under  the  Fordny 
McComb  Act — during  these  years  (1919- 
1930 — 11  years)  we  Imported  $43  billion 
worth  of  foreign  products  mainly  from  our 
Allies — Great  Britain,  Prance,  Holland,  and 
Italy.  The  payment  plan  for  these  goods  1a 
another  story. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  crash  came  in 
1929,  one  year  before  the  scape-goat  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act,  which  never  got  off  the 
ground  after  President  Roosevelt's  election. 

The  $43  billion  of  Imports  Incidentally 
actually  displaced  about  $100  billion  worth 
of  U.S.  production. 

A  study  made  in  1951  by  Lloyd  Lewis 
("Tariffs  A  Case  For  Protection")  shows  an 
astonishing  similarity  between  1920.  the 
highest  year  of  Imports  in  our  history 
($5,278,000,000  with  an  average  tariff  of 
5.3%  on  all  goods  dutible  and  free),  and 
1948,  the  first  year  of  the  Geneva  agreements, 
when  we  Imported  the  highest  volume  of 
imports  from  the  beginning  of  the  Repub- 
lic— a  total  of  $7,124,000,000.  with  the  aver- 
age tariff  being  5.670  of  all  goods. 

The  significant  point  is  that  1920  had  the 
highest  Import  and  the  lowest  tariff  In  his- 
tory to  that  point.  The  average  tariff  from 

1920  to  1940  was  between  14-15%  on  all 
goods  up  to  1944,  when  the  tariff  again 
dropped  to  5.6  7r  and  the  Imports  reached 
their  highest  peak.  There  Is  no  need  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  the  steady  growth  of  Im- 
ports and  the  disastrous  drop  In  tariff  from 
1944  on. 

Let  the  record  of  this  hearing  show  that 
we  have  had  a  balance  of  payments  deficit 
from  1961  to  1972— with  more  than  S9  bil- 
lion in  1971  alone.  In  spite  of  free  trade,  or 
maybe  because  of  it,  the  imports  of  high 
cost  products  (such  as  specialty  steel)  have 
created  a  balance  of  payments  ilabillty.  And 
because  of  low  cost  product  Imports  ( such  as 
textiles  and  footwear),  our  unemployment 
Is  greater  than  anytime  since  the  great  de- 
pression. (Some  labor  economists  tend  to 
prove  this  is  the  greatest  unemployment  in 
history.) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  make  the 
point  that  the  specialty  steel  Industry  is  es- 
sential to  our  safety  and  well  being.  To 
save  the  specialty  steel  industry  alone,  how- 
ever, would  be  of  no  avail.  Our  Nation  can- 
not survive  with  only  a  sound  heart,  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  suffers  from  a  spreading 
cancer. 

The  cancer  in  this  case  is  "free  trade".  In 
his  "The  Breakdown  of  Money",  Christopher 
Hollls  neatly  stacked  the  chips  for  counting 
when  he  detailed  the  premises  of  free  trade 
and  the  resultant  conclusions.  The  essence 
of  his  work  was  to  the  effect  that  free  trade 
and  Its  many  manipulations  caused  debts  to 
be  created;  debts  that  could  be  neither  serv- 
iced nor  paid. 

How  true!  The  international  balance  sheet 
shows  that  as  of  1970,  we  owe  our  trading 
partners  $63  blUlon,  all  but  $3  billion  to  be 
paid  on  demand,  and  only  about  $11  billion 
in  gold  reserve  left  to  our  name.  We  do  have 
a  huge  credit  of  many  billions,  none  of 
which,  however.  Is  collectible  on  demand 
since  it  represents  old  war  debts,  soft  loans, 
and  plain  and  fancy  giveaways  under  various 
titles. 

While  this  committee  is  primarily  inter- 
ested in  how  imports  of  specialty  steel  affect 
our  defense  and  military  poeture.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  we  show  cause  why  this  Indus- 
try cannot  compete  in  a  free  trade  world : 
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(1)  We  have  high  wages — from  five  to  ten 
times  as  much  as  wages  paid  elsewhere; 

(2)  We  have  a  high  tax  structure; 

(3)  We  have  organized  labor  with  work 
rules; 

(4)  We  have  federal  and  state  fair  labor 
standards  laws;  and 

(5)  We  have  antitrust,  antlmonopoly,  an- 
tlcartel  laws. 

In  most  of  our  exporting  industries,  we 
also  have  fixed  freight,  utility,  social  secu- 
rity, pension,  welfare,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  workmen's  compensation 
costs  that  no  other  nation  has  all  of.  These 
charges  add  more  cost  to  our  products  than 
all  foreign  production  costs — Including  labor, 
shipping,  and  profit.  That  is  one  reason  we 
cannot  compete. 

The  tool  steel  Industry  has  no  subsidies, 
and  Its  foreign  counterparts  enjoy  subsidies 
In  one  form  or  another.  That  Is  another  rea- 
son it  cannot  compete.  We  have  free  labor 
as  opposed  to  controlled  labor,  and  that  Is 
another  reason  we  cannot  compete. 

Our  trade  agreements  are  based  on  theory, 
while  those  of  our  competitors  are  based 
upon  dollars  and  sense  (spelled  SENSE). 
That  is  another  reason  we  cannot  compete. 

Because  we  pay  a  bonus  by  way  of  Invest- 
ment incentives,  tax  considerations,  and 
Import  concessions,  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  foreign  production  to  be 
sent  to  the  VS.  for  consumption.  And  be- 
cause American  corporations  have  therefore 
become  international  in  character — dressed 
in  striped  pants  and  cutaway  coats  Instead 
of  business  suits  and  coveralls — is  another 
and  the  latest  reason  we  cannot  compete. 

We  finance  development  banks,  world 
banks,  and  other  loan  and  grants  agencies. 
We  encourage  overseas  production  to  further 
stifle  our  expansion  and  flood  our  markets. 
That  is  another  reason  we  cannot  compete. 

Because  money  is  the  name  of  the  game 
and  the  bankers  control  it,  and  because  poli- 
tics has  gone  beyond  the  traditional  type  of 
candidate,  and  big  names  plus  big  money 
control  the  purse  strings  of  the  political 
arena,  and  because  foreign  trade  offers  the 
most  for  the  least — well,  help  is  available  for 
many  causes,  not  excluding  political  aspira- 
tions. And  maybe  that  Is  another  reason  we 
cannot  compete. 

Maybe  the  Congress  has  had  Its  head  In 
the  sand.  Maybe  labor  has  closed  its  eyes  to 
one  true  fact — there  can  be  no  free  labor  in 
a  free  trade  world.  Maybe  the  news  media 
hasn't  the  time  or  Inclination  to  Inform  our 
Nation  of  the  impending  crisis  in  Imports. 
And,  finally,  maybe  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  should  heed  the  advice  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  when  he  said. 
"Never  tie  our  intemational  trade  to  the  teill 
of  the  loiap  of  international  diplomacy." 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  real 
reason  we  cannot  compete. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  following 
Items  to  accompany  my  remarks  for  the 
record : 

(1)  correspondence  regarding  the  closure 
of  specialty  metals  activities  at  the  Blalrs- 
ville  Westlnghouse  plant  In  my  district; 

(2)  the  most  recent  financial  data  of  the 
Latrobe  Steel  Company,  a  specialty  steel  pro- 
ducer in  my  district: 

(3)  my  letter  to  my  Colleagues  regarding 
the  plight  of  the  U.S.  steel  Industry;  and 

(4)  relevant  excerpts  from  statements  I 
made  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  your 
kindness  in  Inviting  me  to  appear  today,  and 
your  patience  in  listening  to  what  I  have 
said.  Please  be  assured  of  my  sincerity  In 
this  matter  and  of  my  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  you  In  every  way. 

WiSTiNCHOTJsi  Electric  Corp., 
Blairsville,  Pa..  January  20. 1972. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dknt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bte.  Dent:  It  Is  with  profound  re- 
gret that  I  advise  you  of  the  cloee-down  of 
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the  Wrought  Products  Department  of  the 
Specialty  Metals  Division  of  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corporation  In  Derry  Township, 
Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania.  Owe 
Wrought  Products  Department  was  basically 
in  the  specialty  steels  business  which  has 
simply  become  impossible  to  continue  due 
to  Intense  foreign  low-priced  competition. 

We  are  Including  with  this  letter  three 
pieces  of  correspondence  that  will  give  you 
more  Information  on  this  subject.  This  de- 
cision unfortunately  affects  approximately 
260  of  our  660  people  employed  at  this  plant. 

As  you  are  imdoubtedly  aware,  the  quota 
type  system  for  limiting  steel  Imports  Into 
the  United  States  has  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 
the  specialty  steel  producers.  It  Is  only  nat- 
ural that  a  foreign  producer  would  be  more 
interested  in  filling  his  quota  with  high 
value  specialty  steels  rather  than  with  low 
cent  per  pound  ordinary  grades.  We  In  the 
specialty  steels  bi;siness  have  found  our- 
selves under  even  more  attack  and  pressure 
than  the  rest  of  the  steel  Industry. 

I  regret  having  to  send  you  this  communi- 
cation but  look  forward  to  having  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  meeting  you  In  the  future. 
Very  truly  yoiu«, 

L.  A.  Meierkoro,  Jr., 

General  Manager. 

Westinghotjse  Electric  Corp., 
Blairsville.  Pa..  January  20. 1972. 

Fellow  Emplote:  As  you  all  know,  the 
market  for  our  Wrought  Products  la  severely 
depressed  and  for  several  years  we  have  faced 
very  fierce  domestic  and  foreign  competition. 
Since  the  middle  of  1971  we  have  been  study- 
ing the  Wrought  Products  operation.  In 
previous  letters  to  you,  I  have  discussed  our 
efforts  to  find  solutions  to  the  problemB  faced 
by  this  Department.  Our  basic  concern  was 
how  we  might  be  able  to  successfully  stay 
in  the  business  and  continue  to  provide  Jobs. 

As  we  studied  the  problems,  a  number  of 
possible  solutions  were  explored  in  depth.  I 
mentioned  several  of  these  to  you  In  my  let- 
ter of  October  28,  1971.  Reluctantly,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  no  rea- 
sonable way  we  can  stay  in  this  business. 

Today  I  have  the  unenviable  task  of  an- 
noimclng  that  our  Wrought  Products  De- 
partment is  to  be  phased  out  of  operation. 
We  are  getting  out  of  the  business  com- 
pletely .  .  .  selling,  if  possible,  work  In  proc- 
ess, scrapping  remaining  raw  materials  and 
putting  all  machinery  and  equipment  up 
for  sale.  Our  ciistomers — both  Inside  and  out- 
side Westlnghouse — will  have  to  And  other 
suppliers. 

This  decision  will  result  in  a  reduction  In 
force  of  approximately  250  of  ovir  present  to- 
tal employment,  which  is  currently  660. 

The  first  employees  to  be  affected  by  the 
phase-out  will  probably  receive  reduction- 
In-force  notices  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  we  anticipate  being  out  of  the  Wrought 
Products  business  within  a  few  months.  I 
cannot  give  you  any  firm  schedule  because 
the  final  decision  on  this  action  was  only 
made  this  week. 

We  are  willing  to  sit  down  with  union  lead- 
ers to  try  to  work  out  the  best  possible  pro- 
cedures under  the  circumstances,  giving  full 
consideration  to  the  len^^th  of  service  of  our 
employees. 

You  can  be  certain  that  the  Division  and 
the  Company  will  make  every  effort  to  find 
new  Jobs  for  all  those  who  are  up  for  disposi- 
tion as  a  result  of  us  phasing-out  our 
Wrought  Products  Department. 

For  example. 

We  are  going  to  run  advertisements  In  the 
local  newspap>ers  and  the  Pittsburgh  news- 
papers to  advise  potential  employers  of  the 
skills  and  availability  of  Blairsville  em- 
ployes. 

We  are  going  to  Invite  potential  employers 
to  Interview  available  employes  right  here 
In  our  plant. 

I  am  asking  local  community  leaders  to 
let  me  know  If  they  know  of  the  availability 
of  any  Jobs  In  the  Immediate  area. 
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We  will  try  to  get  the  State  Employment 
Service  representatives  to  come  to  the  nlant 
if  practical.  ^       ' 

All  employes  affected  will  get  full  and  com- 
plete Information  on  available  benefits  in- 
eluding  such  things  as  Layoff  Income  and 
Vacation  Eligibility. 

You  may  ask  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
the  manufacturing  space  now  occupied  by 
Wrought  Products.  Although  details  are  in- 
complete,  we  plan  to  renovate  this  manu- 
facturing space.  Hopefully,  this  renovation 
wUl  begin  soon  and  eventually  lead  to  new 
or  expanded  manufactiulng  operations  re- 
lated to  the  growing  market  for  our  tubular 
products. 

Making  this  announcement  Is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task  for  me.  I  find  little 
consolation  In  the  hard,  cold  fact  that  the 
Division  and  the  Company  can  no  longer 
stay  In  the  Wrought  Products  business. 

This  Division  faces  an  extremely  difficult 
time  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  How- 
ever, I  am  counting  on  the  cooperation  of 
every  employe  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
operations  that  will  continue  here  at  Blalrs- 
vUle. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ii.  A.  Meierkord,  Jr., 

General  Manager. ' 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp., 
Blairsville,  Pa.,  January  21,  1972. 
To  our  Friends  in  the  communities  surround- 
ing Blairsville: 

I  am  sorry  to  announce  that  the  Westing- 
house  Specialty  Metals  Division  Is  phasing 
out  our  Wrought  Products  Department.  As 
you  can  see  by  the  attached  copy  of  the  letter 
I  have  sent  to  all  employes,  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably stay  in  the  wrought  products  busi- 
ness In  face  of  the  depressed  economic  condi- 
tion of  our  markets  and  the  Intense  competi- 
tion we  have  faced  from  foreign  suppliers 
of  simUar  products. 

One  of  the  biggest  concerns  I  have  about 
the  decision  we  have  been  forced  to  make  Is 
the  economic  Impact  this  decision  will  have 
on  the  communities  where  affected  em- 
ployes live.  However,  we  had  to  face  up  to 
facts  and  make  a  decision  based  on  those 
facts.  We  explored  every  possible  alternative 
and  came  up  with  nothing  except  the  fact 
that  we  could  no  longer  stay  In  this  business. 

Our  tubvUar  products  operation  will  con- 
tinue at  our  Blairsville  plant,  and  the  out- 
look for  this  end  of  our  business  Is  reasonably 
good.  In  fact,  we  are  planning  to  renovate  the 
manufacturing  space  now  occupied  by  our 
Wrought  Products  Department  and  devote 
this  space  to  Increased  production  of  tubular 
products  and  related  activities. 

As  I  said  originally,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
give  you  this  information.  We  are  going  to 
make  every  effort  we  can  to  find  Jobs  for 
any  of  our  employes  who  may  be  affected  by 
this  decision.  If  you  know  of  any  Jobs  that 
might  be  available  for  any  of  our  employes 
I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you,  or  If 
you  have  any  questions  about  what  we  are 
doing  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  call  me. 
Very  tnily  yours, 

L.  A.  Meierkord,  Jr., 

General  Manager. 


Press  Release 

Derrt  Township,  Pa.,  January  20. — It  was 
announced  today  that  the  Wrought  Products 
Department  of  the  Westlnghouse  Specialty 
Metals  Division  located  near  Blairsville  will 
be  phased  out  of  operation  within  a  few 
months. 

In  making  the  announcement,  L.  A.  Meier- 
kord, Jr.,  Division  General  Manager,  cited  a 
severely  depressed  market  situation  as  well 
as  Intense  domestic  and  foreign  competition 
as  key  reasons  for  the  decision. 

Mr.  Meierkord  added  that,  "Since  the  mid- 
dle of  1971  we  have  been  studying  the  Di- 
vision's Wrought  Products  operation.  Our 
basic  concern  was  how  we  might  stay  in  this 
business  and  continue  to  provide  Jobs.  A 
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number  of  possible  alternatives  were  ex- 
plored in  depth.  Reluctantly  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  Is  no  reasonable  way 
we  can  stay  In  this  business." 

Somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  250  em- 
ployees out  of  a  total  of  560  will  be  affected 
by  the  Wrought  Products  Department  phase- 
out.  The  first  reductlon-ln-force  notices  will 
probably  be  given  to  employes  by  the  end  of 
this  month,  and  the  Department  expects  to 
be  out  of  the  Wrought  Products  business 
within  a  few  months. 

In  his  letter  to  all  employes,  Mr.  Meierkord 
pointed  out  that  management  is  willing  to 
sit  down  with  union  leaders  to  try  to  work 
out  the  best  possible  disposition  procedures 
under  the  circumstances,  giving  full  consid- 
eration to  the  length  of  service  of  our  em- 
ployes. 

Mr.  Meierkord  also  stressed  that  the  Divi- 
sion and  the  Company  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  find  new  Jobs  for  those  employes  af- 
fected by  the  decision. 

"For  example,"  Mr.  Meierkord  told  all  em- 
ployes, "the  Division  li  going  to  Invite  other 
potential  employers  into  the  plant  for  inter- 
views with  employes  who  become  available; 
we  are  going  to  run  advertisements  In  the 
local  newspapers  and  the  Pittsburgh  news- 
papers to  advise  potential  employers  of  the 
availability  of  BlalrsvlUe  employes;  we  are 
asking  conununlty  leaders  to  let  us  know  If 
they  know  of  the  availability  of  any  Jobs  In 
the  immediate  area;  we  will  try  to  get  the 
State  Employment  Service  representatives  to 
come  to  the  plant,  U  practical. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  9,  1972. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Meierkord, 
Specialty  Metals  Division, 
Blairsville,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Meierkord:  I  hesitated  to 
answer  your  letter  of  the  20th  dealing  with 
the  closing  down  of  the  specialty  metals  divi- 
sion of  your  Derry  plant.  I  have  known  the 
problems  of  specialty  metals  and  specialty 
steel  industries  since  I  started  to  look  Into 
the  impact  of  imports  on  American  Industries 
back  in  1959.  At  that  time  we  could  almost 
pln-polnt  the  individual  companies  and  prod- 
ucts that  were  going  to  be  selected  as  tar- 
gets by  the  Impwrt  crowd.  However,  today 
they  do  not  bother  to  take  sight  and  aim  at 
a  specific  target,  but  instead  they  use  a  scat- 
ter gun  approach  and  are  successfully  shoot- 
ing down  any  and  all  of  our  production  facil- 
ities In  almost  every  line  of  product. 

It  does  not  do  any  good  to  say  "I  told  you 
so",  nor  does  It  do  any  good  to  make  any  one 
or  any  group,  or  any  business  entity  a  "whip- 
ping i)oy". 

It  is  a  collective  calamity  and  one  that  may 
not  have  enough  time  remaining,  for  a  final 
gasp  of  breath,  to  make  a  turn  around  the 
whole  policy,  philosophy  and  practices  In  our 
foreign  trade  legislation. 

Just  recently  I  received  information  that 
while  the  voluntary  steel  agreements  had  ex- 
pired formally  that  informally  the  Japanese 
and  other  nations  said  they  would  restrict 
their  exports  to  the  United  States  by  the 
terms  of  the  voluntary  agreement.  Just  like 
everything  else,  ovir  trading  partners  tell  us, 
it  was  just  "words";  and,  as  usual  the  promise 
was  not  kept.  The  agreement  allowed  14  mil- 
lion tons  of  imports  (giving  up  84,600  steel 
Jobs,  plus  252.000  supporting  jobs).  We  Im- 
ported 18  million  tons  in  1971.  Our  \inem- 
ployment  was  24.000  direct  and  72,000  In- 
direct higher  than  the  year  before. 

The  real  cancer  that  Is  destroying  this  na- 
tion and  Its  peoples  Is  the  expanded  power 
of  the  State  Department,  over  the  very  life 
and  death  of  the  economic  body  of  this 
country. 

In  my  12  or  13  years  of  observation  and 
investigation,  hearings  and  In-depth  studies 
of  our  International  trade  I  have  watcheo 
how  thoroughly  the  export-import  groups 
have  manipulated  Congress,  the  Admlnlstra- 
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tlon,  labor  leaders,  businessmen,  public  and 
semi-public  associations  and  groups,  indus- 
tries and  above  all  the  news  media  Into  a 
dilemma  which  apparently  has  no  solution. 

We  find  one  group  of  labor  supporting  free 
trade  since  it  Just  so  happens  that  they  are 
making  a  product  using  machine  tools  or  wai 
goods  and  food  stuffs.  Then  there  Is  another 
group  who  feels  the  pinch  of  imported  prod- 
ucts and  knows  that  the  Imports  are  destroy- 
ing our  job  opportunities.  In  the  same  pre- 
dicament or  even  worse,  in  some  cases,  we 
find  Industry.  Some  corporations  will  have 
certain  divisions  that  are  in  the  Import  busi- 
ness and  others  that  are  being  strangled  out 
of  existence  because  of  Imports.  Incldently, 
Westlnghouse  has  this  dilemma.  It  Is  an  Im- 
possible and  imbellevable  situation.  Corporate 
paycheclcs  are  going  to  two,  three,  or  more 
different  sets  of  public  relations  men,  and 
every  one  is  being  paid  by  the  same  paymas- 
ter but  each  public  relations  man  Is  negat- 
ing the  work  of  the  others. 

The  answer  to  trade  Is  simple.  In  fact  It  Is 
so  simple  that  no  one  believes  It's  the  an- 
swer! The  answer  Is  to  de-escalate  Imports 
over  the  same  amount  of  time  that  they 
escalated.  In  doing  so,  our  economy  would 
start  to  pick  up  and  since  the  de-escalation 
would  take  place  over  a  period  of  time  the 
other  countries  that  trade  with  xis  would 
have  ample  time  to  produce  products  for 
which  they  have  a  market  or  to  make  markets 
for  their  products  in  their  own  country  by 
raising  pvirchasing  power  In  direct  ratio  to 
the  reqxUred  purchasing  power  needed  to  buy 
their  production. 

Legislation  has  been  ready  and  is  ready 
now  for  Introduction  that  follows  the  lines 
I  have  mentioned.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
meet  with  you  and  representat!  js  from  any 
other  group  that  Is  Interested  In  this  type 
of  legislation.  Any  time  you  are  ready  Just  let 
me  know. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dent. 
Member  of  Congress. 

P.S.  There  are  only  two  outs  for  this  Na- 
tion: either  we  de-escalate  foreign  products 
or  we  freeze  them  by  boycotting  at  the  con- 
sumer level.  We  wUl  fall,  harder  and  farther 
than  the  Roman  Empire,  In  our  generation, 
if  we  do  not. 

Information    From   Latrobe   Steel   Co. 

Latrobe,  Pa.,  February  3. — Latrobe  Steel 
Company  today  announced  results  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1971.  M.  Schober, 
president  of  the  speciiUty  steel  firm,  reported 
that  sales  for  1971  totaled  »41,578,000,  a  de- 
cline from  $44,928,000  for  1970.  This  resulted 
in  a  net  loss  for  1971  of  $2,273,000  or  $1.89  per 
share  as  compared  with  a  restated  loss  of 
$460,000  or  $.38  per  share  for  1970.  Both  1971 
and  1970  results  include  extraordinary  In- 
come from  the  sale  of  assets,  equivalent  to 
$.17  per  share  and  $.15  per  share  respectively. 
In  1971  the  Company  changed  to  the  equity 
method  of  accounting  for  common  stock 
investments  where  ownership  exceeded  20%. 
As  a  result  of  the  change,  revenues  increased 
by  $.13  per  share  and  $.16  per  share  in  1971 
and  1970  respectively. 

Mr.  Schober  referred  to  the  results  as  ob- 
viously unsatisfactory.  He  cited  generally  de- 
pressed markets  for  specialty  steels,  severe 
pressure  from  Imports,  and  rising  labor  and 
material  costs  as  the  primary  factors  affect- 
ing 1971  operations. 

Mr.  Schober  also  stated  that  although 
some  Improvement  has  been  experienced  in 
the  sales  level,  further  market  improvements, 
as  well  as  productivity  gains,  will  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  a  satisfactory  performance. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Colleague:  I  recently  addressed  the 
House  on  World  Trade  and  U.S.  problems  as 
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evidenced  by  the  Impact  of  Imports.  During 
my  presentation  I  discussed  the  problems 
facing  the  Special  Steel  Industry  as  well  as 
the  Steel  Industry  in  general. 

I  informed  the  House  that  the  U.S.  is  the 
world's  largest  steel  consumer  but  that  we 
were  no  longer  the  world's  leader  In  steel 
production.  If  we  had  produced  the  steel  we 
Imported,  we  could  still  be  the  world  leader. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  elevated  its  position 
to  number  one  in  production  of  steel  and  the 
U.S.  is  now  number  two  with  Japan  a  very 
close  third.  For  more  than  a  decade  I  have 
said  that  the  Import  problem  is  the  cancer 
attached  to  the  economic  and  political  life 
of  our  Country.  I  still  believe  this  to  be  the 
case,  although,  few  of  you  have  ever  believed 
me. 

Cordell  Hull  once  said  "A  lie  will  get  half- 
way around  the  world  before  the  truth  can 
get  Its  pants  on."  I  see  where  another  in- 
dustry has  finally  gotten  its  pants  on. 

I  suggest  that  you  read  the  attached  edi- 
torial recently  published  by  the  steel  In- 
dustry {33  Magazine) .  Hopefully,  you  will  be- 
come a  believer. 

It  has  been  said  that  "a  stitch  In  time 
saves   nine."  You   had   better  hurry — eight 
stitches  in  our  trade  agreements  are  gone 
and  only  one  remains.  Let's  use  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress. 

What  Is  New?  The  United  States  Is  No.  2 

Shock  waves  are  still  reverberating 
throughout  the  American  steel  Industry,  the 
nation,  and  probably  even  the  world.  For 
today  the  world  steel  Industry  has  a  new 
production  leader.  For  the  first  time  ever, 
the  U.S.  Is  not  at  the  summit  in  world  steel 
production.  Russia,  with  133  million  tons 
in  1971,  easily  surpassed  the  120  million  tons 
produced  by  the  American  steel  Industry. 

By  now  the  analysts  are  scurrying  about 
with  ouija  boards  tightly  tucked  under  their 
arms  drying  to  answer  the  question,  "Why?" 
They'll  come  up  with  some  Incisive  reasons, 
such  as  the  winding  down  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  the  strike  talk  of  the  summer  of 
1971,  the  sluggish  economy,  and  a  host  of 
others.  But  when  you  cut  through  It  all, 
there's  just  one  real  reason:   Imports. 

Imports  have  a  stranglehold  on  the  Amer- 
ican steel  Industry.  In  1971,  Imports  soared 
to  a  new  record — an  amazing  18.3  million 
tons.  However,  the  so-called  voluntary  quota 
limit  was  supposed  to  be  15.4  million  tons. 
In  fact,  the  U.S.  Imports  more  than  the 
total  output  of  steel  produced  by  Canada, 
almost  100  percent  more  than  Japan  Im- 
ports, and  over  five  times  the  amount  Im- 
ported by  Russia. 

Yet,  as  a  nation  we  don't  have  to  rely  on 
Imports.  U.S.  raw  steelmaklng  capacity  Is 
In  the  neighborhood  of  190  million  tons. 
We're  not  importing  to  satisfy  consumption 
demands.  We're  not  Importing  to  save  the 
economy  of  some  Impoverished  country. 
We're  not  Importing  because  we  can't  make 
It.  In  fact,  with  all  this  Importation,  we're 
really  exporting  dollars  and  Jobs,  about 
110.000  jobs  at  last  count. 

Now  that  we're  number  two  and  still 
flushed  with  the  first  pangs  of  panic  maybe 
well  get  some  action  on  Imports  and  Im- 
port policy.  First  off,  the  U.S.  government 
should  create  and  establish  Its  own  Import 
policy.  And  It  shovdd  be  based  on  our  needs, 
not  anyone  else's.  We  should  Import  what 
we  need.  In  the  quantities  needed,  and  main- 
tain strict  control  of  what  comes  In. 

The  voluntary  quota  Is  just  that — volun- 
tary. That  became  obvious  with  the  1971 
statistics.  When  the  world  market  turns 
sour,  the  US.  becomes  fair  game.  Well,  It's 
time  to  stop  this  now,  not  next  year,  or  five 
years  hence.  At  that  time  we  may  not  be 
able  to  stem  the  tide — we  may  be  number 
three. 
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The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a  prevloiis 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  Is  recognized  for 
62  minutes. 

Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  floor 
today  to  discuss,  In  a  very  limited  time,  what 
I  think  is  the  most  serious  problem  facing 
this  country  and  the  world. 

My  first  observation  Is  to  note  again  for 
the  record,  that  another  group  of  Americans 
have  lost  their  Jobs;  and  according  to  their 
employers,  the  Jobs  have  been  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  At  this  time  I  will  read 
Into  the  record  correspondence  from  the 
Westlnghouse  Corp.,  noting  the  Westlnghouse 
Corp. '8  announcement  of  the  closing  down  of 
one  of  Its  facilities  In  my  area. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp., 
Blairsville,  Pa..  January  20, 1972. 
The  Honorable  John  H.  Dent, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  It  Is  with  profound  re- 
gret that  I  advise  you  of  the  cloee-down  of 
the  Wrought  Products  Department  of  the 
Specialty  Metals  Division  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation  In  Derry  Township, 
Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania.  Our 
Wrought  Products  Department  was  basically 
In  the  specialty  steels  business  which  has 
simply  become  Impossible  to  continue  due  to 
Intense  foreign  low  priced  competition. 

We  are  Including  with  this  letter  three 
pieces  of  correspondence  that  will  give  you 
more  Information  on  this  subject.  This  de- 
cision unfortunately  affects  approximately 
250  of  our  560  people  employed  at  this  plant. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  quota 
type  system  for  limiting  steel  imports  Into 
the  United  States  has  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 
the  specialty  steel  producers.  It  Is  only  nat- 
ural that  a  foreign  producer  would  be  more 
Interested  In  filling  his  quota  with  high 
value  specialty  steels  rather  than  with  low 
cent  per  pound  ordinary  grades.  We  In  the 
specialty  steel  business  have  found  ourselves 
under  even  more  attack  and  pressure  than 
the  rest  of  the  steel  Industry. 

I  regret  having  to  send  you  this  commu- 
nication but  look  forward  to  having  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  meeting  you  In  the 
future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  A.  Meierkord,  Jr. 

General  Manager. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corp., 
Blairsville,  Pa.,  January  20, 1972. 

Fellow  Emplote:  As  you  all  know,  the 
market  for  our  Wrought  Products  Is  severe- 
ly depressed  and  for  several  years  we  have 
faced  very  fierce  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
petition. Since  the  middle  of  1971  we  have 
been  studying  the  Wrought  Products  opera- 
tion. In  previous  letters  to  you,  I  have  dis- 
cussed our  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  the 
problems  faced  by  this  Department.  Our  basic 
concern  was  how  we  might  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfiUly  stay  In  the  business  and  continue  to 
provide  Jobs. 

As  we  studied  the  problems,  a  number  of 
possible  solutions  were  explored  In  depth. 
I  mentioned  several  of  these  to  you  In  my 
letter  of  October  28,  1971.  Reluctantly,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is 
no  reasonable  way  we  can  stay  In  this  busi- 
ness. 

Today  I  have  the  unenviable  task  of  an- 
nouncing that  our  Wrought  Products  De- 
partment Is  to  be  phased  out  of  operation. 
We  are  getting  out  of  the  business  com- 
pletely .  .  .  seUlng,  If  possible,  work  In  proc- 
ess, scrapping  remaining  raw  materials  and 
putting  all  machinery  and  equipment  up  for 
sale.  Our  customers — both  Inside  and  out- 
side Westlnghouse — wlU  have  to  find  other 
suppliers. 

This  decision  wUl  result  In  a  reduction  In 
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ft>rce  of  t4>proxlmately  250  of  ovu"  present 
total  employment,  which   Is  currently  560. 

The  first  employes  to  be  affected  by  the 
phase-out  will  probably  receive  reductlon-ln- 
force  notices  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  we  anticipate  being  out  of  the  Wrought 
Products  business  within  a  few  months.  I 
cannot  give  you  any  firm  schedule  because 
the  final  decision  on  this  action  was  only 
made  this  week. 

We  are  willing  to  sit  down  with  xinlon 
leaders  to  try  to  work  out  the  beet  possible 
procedures  under  the  clrcuinstances,  giving 
full  consideration  to  the  length  of  service 
of  our  employes. 

You  can  be  certain  that  the  Division  and 
the  Company  will  make  every  effort  to  find 
new  Jobs  for  aU  those  who  are  up  for  dis- 
position as  a  result  of  us  phasing-out  ova 
Wrought  Products  Department. 

For  example,  we  are  going  to  run  adver- 
tisements In  the  local  newspapers  and  the 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  to  advise  potential 
employers  of  the  skills  and  availability  of 
BlairsvUle  employes. 

We  are  going  to  Invite  potential  employers 
to  Interview  available  employes  right  here  in 
our  plant. 

I  am  asking  local  community  leaders  to 
let  met  know  If  they  know  of  the  availability 
of  any  Jobs  In  the  Immediate  area. 

We  will  try  to  get  the  State  Employment 
Service  representatives  to  come  to  the  plant. 
If  practical. 

All  employes  affected  will  get  full  and  com- 
plete Information  on  available  benefits.  In- 
cluding such  things  as  Layoff  Income  and 
Vacation  EllgibUlty. 

You  may  ask  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
the  manufacturing  space  now  occupied  by 
Wrought  Products.  Although  details  sure  In- 
complete, we  plan  to  renovate  thU  manufac- 
turing space.  Hopefully,  this  renovation  wUl 
begin  soon  and  eventually  lead  to  new  or  ex- 
panded manufacturing  operations  related  to 
the  growing  market  for  our  tubular  products. 

Making  this  announcement  Is  an  extremely 
difficult  task  for  me.  I  find  little  consolation 
In  the  hard,  cold  fact  that  the  Division  and 
the  Company  can  no  longer  stay  In  the 
Wrought  Products  business. 

This  Division  faces  an  extremely  difficult 
time  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  How- 
ever, I  am  counting  on  the  cooperation  of 
every  employe  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
operations  that  will  continue  here  at  Blairs- 
vUle. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  A.  Meierkord,  Jr., 

General  Manager. 

Westinohotjse  Electric  Corp., 

Specialty  Metals  Division, 
BlairsTHlle,  Pa.,  January  21, 1972. 

To  Our  Friends  in  the  Commttnities  Sttr- 
ROTTNDiNG  BLAIRSVILLE:  I  am  sorry  to  an- 
noimce  that  the  Westlnghouse  Specialty  Met- 
als Division  Is  phasing  out  our  Wrought 
Products  Department.  As  you  can  see  by  the 
attached  copy  of  the  letter  I  have  sent  to  all 
employes,  we  cannot  reasonably  stay  In  the 
wrought  products  business  In  face  of  the  de- 
pressed economic  condition  of  our  markets 
and  the  Intense  competition  we  have  faced 
from  foreign  suppliers  of  similar  products. 

One  of  the  biggest  concerns  I  have  about 
the  decision  we  have  been  forced  to  make  is 
the  economic  Impact  this  decision  will  have 
on  the  communities  where  affected  employes 
live.  However,  we  had  to  face  up  to  facts  and 
make  a  decision  based  on  those  facts.  We  ex- 
plored every  possible  alternative  and  came  up 
with  nothing  except  the  fact  that  we  could 
no  longer  stay  In  this  business. 

Our  tubular  products  operation  will  con- 
tinue at  our  Blairsville  plant,  and  the  out- 
look for  this  end  of  our  business  Is  reason- 
ably good.  In  fact,  we  are  planning  to  reno- 
vate tha  manufactiirlng  space  now  occupied 
by  our  Wrought  Products  Department  and 
devote  this  space  to  Increased  production  of 
tubular  products  and  related  activities. 
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As  I  said  originally,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
give  you  this  Information.  We  are  going  to 
make  every  effort  we  can  to  find  Jobs  for  any 
of  our  employes  who  may  be  affected  by  this 
decision.  If  you  know  of  any  Jobs  that  might 
be  available  for  any  of  our  employes  I  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  you,  or  If  you  have 
any  questions  about  what  we  are  doing  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  call  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  A.  Meierkord,  Jr., 

General  Manager. 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Meierkord  follows: 

Congress  of  the  UNrrEo  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  9, 1972. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Meierkord, 
Specialty  Metals  Division. 
Blairsville,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Meierkord:  I  hesitated  to 
answer  your  letter  of  the  20th  dealing  with 
the  closing  down  of  the  specialty  metals  di- 
vision of  your  Derry  plant.  I  have  known  the 
problems  of  specialty  metals  and  specialty 
steel  Industries  since  I  started  to  look  into 
the  Impact  of  Imports  on  American  Indus- 
tries back  In  1959.  At  that  time  we  could  al- 
most pln-polnt  the  Individual  companies  and 
products  that  were  going  to  be  selected  as 
targets  by  the  Import  crowd.  However,  today 
they  do  not  bother  to  take  sight  and  aim  at 
a  specific  target,  but  Instead  they  use  a  scat- 
ter gun  approach  and  are  successfully  shoot- 
ing down  any  and  all  of  our  production  fa- 
cilities In  almost  every  line  of  product. 

It  does  not  do  any  good  to  say  "I  told  you 
so",  nor  does  it  do  any  good  to  make  any  one 
or  any  group,  or  any  business  entity  a  "whip- 
ping boy". 

It  Is  a  collective  calamity  and  one  that 
may  not  have  enough  time  remaining,  for  a 
final  gasp  of  breath,  to  make  a  turn  around 
the  whole  policy,  philosophy  and  practices 
In  our  foreign  trade  legislation. 

Just  recently  I  received  Information  that 
while  the  voluntary  steel  agreements  had  ex- 
pired formally  that  Informally  the  Japanese 
and  other  nations  said  they  would  restrict 
their  exports  to  the  United  States  by  the 
terms  of  the  voluntary  agreement.  Just  like 
everything  else,  our  trading  partners  tell  us. 
It  was  Just  "words";  and,  as  usual  the  prom- 
ise was  not  kept.  The  agreement  allowed  14 
million  tons  of  Imports  (giving  up  84,000 
steel  Jobs,  plus  252,000  supporting  Jobs) .  We 
Imported  18  million  tons  in  1971.  Our  \m- 
employment  was  24,000  direct  and  72.000  In- 
direct higher  than  the  year  before. 

The  real  cancer  that  is  destroying  this  na- 
tion and  Its  Peebles  Is  the  expanded  power 
of  the  State  Department,  over  the  very  life 
and  death  of  the  economic  body  of  this 
coxintry. 

In  my  12  or  13  years  of  observation  and 
Investigation,  hearings  and  in-depth  studies 
of  our  international  trade  I  have  watched 
how  thoroughly  the  export-import  groups 
have  manipulated  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tion, labor  leaders,  businessmen,  public  and 
seml-publlc  associations  and  groups,  Indus- 
tries and  above  all  the  news  media  into  a 
dilemma  which  apparently  has  no  solution. 

We  find  one  group  of  labor  supporting  free 
trade  since  it  Just  so  happens  that  they  are 
making  a  product  using  machine  tools  or 
war  goods  and  food  stuffs.  Then  there  is  an- 
other group  who  feels  the  pinch  of  Imported 
products  and  knows  that  the  Imports  are  de- 
stroying our  Job  opportunities.  In  the  same 
predicament  or  even  worse,  in  some  cases,  we 
find  industry.  Some  corporations  will  have 
certain  divisions  that  are  In  the  Import 
business  and  others  that  are  being  strangled 
out  of  existence  because  of  Imports.  In- 
cldently,  Westlnghouse  has  this  dUemma.  It 
Is  an  Impossible  and  unbelievable  situation. 
Corporate  paychecks  are  going  to  two,  three, 
or  more  different  sets  of  public  relations 
men,  and  every  one  la  being  paid  by  the  same 
paymaster  but  each  public  relations  man  is 
negating  the  work  of  the  others. 

The  answer  to  trade  Is  simple,  in  fact  It  is 
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so  simple  that  no  one  believes  It's  the  answer  I 
The  answer  is  to  de-escalate  Imports  over 
the  same  amount  of  time  that  they  escalated. 
In  doing  so,  our  economy  would  start  to  pick 
up  and  since  the  de-escalation  wotild  take 
place  over  a  period  of  time  the  other  coun- 
tries that  trade  with  us  woiild  have  ample 
time  to  produce  products  for  which  they 
have  a  market  or  to  make  markets  for  their 
products  In  their  own  country  by  raising 
purchasing  power  In  direct  ratio  to  the  re- 
quired purchasing  power  needed  to  buy  their 
production. 

Legislation  has  been  ready  and  Is  ready 
now  for  Introduction  that  follows  the  lines 
I  have  mentioned.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
meet  with  you  and  representatives  from  any 
other  group  that  is  Interested  In  this  type  of 
legislation.  Any  time  you  are  ready  Just  let 
me  know. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress. 

P.S. — There  are  only  two  outs  for  this  Na- 
tion: either  we  de-escalate  foreign  products 
or  we  freeze  them  by  boycotting  at  the  con- 
sumer level.  We  will  fall,  harder  and  further 
than  the  Roman  Empire,  in  our  generation. 
If  we  do  not. 

This  Is  not  an  Isolated  Incident,  It  has 
happened  all  too  often;  and  most  recently 
when  the  glass  plant  in  Arnold  closed  down 
completely,  the  aluminum  plant  in  New 
Kensington  Is  being  phased  out,  Braeburn 
Steel  In  the  last  month  closed  its  doors  and 
Latrobe  Steel,  one  of  the  great  specialty 
steelmakers  in  the  country  is  gasping  for 
breath.  Some  of  us,  with  our  ears  tuned  to 
the  welfare  of  our  districts,  can  hear  the 
death  rattle  of  other  production  facilities, 
too. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  In  the  hands  and 
consciences  of  the  Congress.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  Introduce  a  letter 
from  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  Thailand. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce IN  Thailand,  \ 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  January  24, 1972. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  For  more  than  a  quarter 
century,  the  United  States  has  advocated  free 
trade.  Now — ^because  our  government's  bur- 
dens abroad  are  domestically  unpopular  and 
because  we  have  been  slow  to  demand  that 
other  developed  nations  pursue  eqiially  free 
trade  policies — American  labor  leaders  cry 
for  protection  against  the  "export  of  Jobs" 
and  uncompetitive  manufacturers  beg  for 
Import  quotas  and  higher  tariffs.  Instead  of 
acting  to  cure  basic  problems,  you  are  mov- 
ing to  treat  the  symptoms. 

As  President  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Thailand  and  on  behalf  of  its 
200  U.S.  businessmen  members,  I  write  to 
protest  both  the  content  and  the  philosophy 
of  Senate  Bill  2692,  the  "Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  of  1972." 

In  conunerce,  finance  and  Indxistry  here  In 
Thailand,  we  Americans  find  It  Increasingly 
difficult  to  com(>ete  with  Japanese  business- 
men, who  come  here  armed  with  every  ad- 
vantage their  government  can  provide — per- 
sonal and  corporate  tax  Incentives,  long  term 
subsidized  financing,  preferential  shipping 
rates,  technical  assistance  and  support  grants 
etc.  Unencumbered  by  antitrust  legislation, 
Japanese  firms  collaborate  among  themselves 
to  set  prices  and  divide  markets,  quite  ef- 
fectively excluding  competitors  from  Amer- 
ica. Thus  the  Japanese  have  captured  much 
of  the  market  America  once  enjoyed  here  for 
consumer  goods,  autos  and  trucks,  steel  prod- 
ucts, marine  motors  and  pumps,  construc- 
tion services,  office  equipment,  chemicals, 
synthetic  fibers  and  many  more  products, 
projects  and  services. 

With  only  37  million  people,  the  majority 
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of  them  poor,  Thailand's  market  is  not  vital 
to  American  exporters.  But  the  competition 
here  Is  typical  of  what  other  American  busi- 
nessmen face  all  around  the  world.  Until  we 
can  match  it  and  recapture  for  the  U.S.  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  total  market,  our 
trade  imbalances  will  continue.  The  Japa- 
nese will  continue  to  undersell  us  until  our 
own  technology  advances  and  our  own  efforts 
to  modernize  production  facilities  and  to 
control  other  key  cost  factors,  including 
wages  and  benefits  to  workers,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  match  them.  Your  proposed 
S.  2592  will  retard  progress  in  these  direc- 
tions should  it  pass. 

Nor  can  our  trade  Imbalance  be  resolved 
by  limiting  imports  and  precluding  exports 
of  U.S.  technology.  It  best  can  be  resolved 
by  more  effective  competition  in  interna- 
tional markets,  which  cannot  be  achieved 
through  protective  policies. 

Observing  the  American  scene  from  abroad, 
we  expatriate  U.S.  businessmen  note  the 
inordinate  power  of  organized  labor.  The 
long  dock  strikes  have  further  undermined 
the  confidence  of  foreign  buyers  In  our  ability 
to  deliver  the  U.S.  goods  we  offer  for  sale. 
Labor  leaders'  demands  for  ever-higher 
wages  and  benefits,  totally  unrelated  to  in- 
creased productivity  of  labor,  have  forced 
American  producers  to  Increase  prices,  thus 
causing  government  to  increase  either  Its 
taxes  or  its  deficits.  Since  goods  are  over- 
priced, sales  decrease  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  foreign  goods  at  reasonable  prices  flow 
in  to  capture  markets,  domestic  and  foreign. 
This  causes  unemployment  and  makes  prices 
rise  even  higher  because  of  the  smaller 
quantities  over  which  fixed  costs  can  be 
spread. 

On  September  28,  Senator  Hartke  said  of 
S.  2592,  "In  this  bUl  the  key  word  is  pro- 
duction." Certainly  more  U.S.  production  Is 
needed — but  at  lower,  not  higher,  cost.  Be- 
hind the  quota  and  tariff  barriers  he  proposes 
to  erect,  U.S.  prices  will  climb  still  further. 
He  also  said  the  bill  can  end  the  "giveaway" 
of  American  Jobs,  SLUd  that  technology  trans- 
fers by  U.S.  firms  would  cease.  We  deny  that 
American  Jobs  have  been  exported;  they 
have  been  forfeited  due  to  U.S.  labor  leaders' 
demands  for  more  compensation  than  work- 
ers have  earned.  Technology  transfers  might 
be  legally  frozen  by  your  bill,  but  this  would 
only  encourage  our  foreign  competitors  to 
greater  research  efforts  of  their  own.  It  also 
oould  cause  a  reverse  "brain  drain"  should 
U.S.  scientists  choose  to  work  where  their 
efforts  would  be  better  subsidized  and  re- 
warded than  at  home.  Unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  deny  to  certain  Americans  the  right 
to  live  and  work  where  they  choose,  you 
cannot  erect  a  wall  to  lock  U.S.  technology 
In.  You  probably  will  only  create  a  barrier 
to  preclude  rapidly-advancing  foreign  tech- 
nology from  coming  to  the  aid  of  hard- 
pressed  American  production  facilities. 

Senator  Hartke's  remarks  prefacing  his  bill 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  September  28 
effectively  tell  late  developing  countries  such 
as  Thailand  to  look  to  Japan  or  Germany 
for  aid,  technology,  engineering  services, 
atomic  power  plants,  etc. — all  of  which  they 
require  in  growing  quantities  In  years  Just 
ahead.  By  co-sponsoring  this  bill,  you  are . 
saying  that  close  and  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  with  U.S.  business  no 
longer  are  Important  to  us.  You  are  inviting 
leaders  of  such  nations  to  reciprocate  di- 
rectly against  American  firms  and  Investors 
already  located  within  their  control.  Such 
Investments,  in  the  last  few  years,  have  be- 
gun contributing  significantly  to  the  favor- 
able side  of  the  VS.  trade  and  payments 
ledgers,  but  they  easily  can  be  "held  to  ran- 
som" by  foreign  governments  If  America  now 
abdicates  Its  long-standing  and  progressive 
trade  policies. 

Few  Americans  working  abroad  will  dis- 
agree that  the  U.S.  must  continue  to  pro- 
duce a  wide  variety  of  goods  within  Its  own 
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borders  in  order  to  remain  industrially  self 
sufficient.  But  control  of  the  inordinate  de- 
mands of  labor's  leaders,  further  moderniza- 
tion of  production  facilities,  greater  Invest- 
ments In  basic  and  applied  research,  new 
progress  In  marketing  and  transportation 
methods  would  provide  a  more  effective  route 
to  self  sufficiency  than  will  denial  of  prin- 
ciples America  has  advocated  in  world  trade. 
Once  given  arbitrary  authority  to  establish 
quotas  on  now  unregulated  Imports,  the  new 
government  agency  you  propose  could  act, 
upon  request  from  any  manufacturer  or  la- 
bor leader,  to  erect  Import  barriers  against 
almost  anything,  to  support  uncompetitive 
U.S.  producers  and  shelter  unproductive 
American  workers.  Such  a  risk  seems  more 
dangerous  than  the  presumed  benefits  war- 
rant. 

Consider,  please,  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans serving  overseas  for  the  multinational 
corporations  you  propose  to  regulate.  How 
many  will  lose  Job.*!  or  find  themselves  work- 
ing for  the  same  firms  under  different  flags 
once  these  corporations  are  driven  by  your 
policies  to  flee  America?  Tighter  regulation 
imposed  unilaterally  by  the  U.S.  will  not 
solve  the  problems  you  attribute  to  multina- 
tional corporations.  Rather,  It  will  increase 
the  strength  In  world  markets  of  similar  firms 
based  elsewhere.  America's  balance  of  trade 
and  payments  will  become  worse,  not  better. 
and  her  chances  of  exporting  goods  and 
services  will  be  further  reduced.  The  pro- 
posed bill  obviously  is  self-defeating. 

We  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Thailand  In  concert  with  fellow  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  Asian  Pacific  region, 
will  watch  closely  the  actions  taken  by  you 
and  your  colleagues  on  the  S.  592  proposals, 
whether  as  a  package  or  piecemeal.  We  are 
alerting  our  home  offices,  our  friends  and 
others  in  America  to  the  dangers  we  see  in 
the  proposals.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  muster 
the  American  electorate — Including  the  more 
sensible  members  of  the  organized  labor 
movement — to  react  at  the  polls  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  against  members  of  Con- 
gress who  support  any  of  the  reactionary 
trade  legislation  you  are  co-sponsoring. 
Sincerely  yovu^, 

J.  M.  Ahrens.  President. 

I  will  only  comment  on  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  chamber's  letter,  which  Is  without  a 
doubt,  the  boldest  expression  of  selfish  In- 
terest that  I  nave  read  in  a  long  time.  The 
audacity  of  a  foreign-based  American  to 
threaten  Members  of  Congress,  who  in  good 
conscience  believe  their  duty  is  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  should  give  all  of  us  a  moment  of 
pause  to  refiect  upon  what  manner  of  beast 
Is  this,  that  Is  so  foreign  to  the  problems 
and  the  needs  of  our  people  here  at  home 
that  he  would  attempt  to  destroy  the  body 
politic  that  allows  him  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  a  citizen  without  the  obligations  of  a 
citizen.  The  primary  obligation  I  speak  of  Is 
namely,  to  pay  his  share  for  the  unemploy- 
ment that  Is  slowly,  but  surely,  destroying 
the  source  of  his  own  welfare.  So,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  put  aside  the  personal  threat,  and 
the  threat  to  my  colleagues  because  the  mat- 
ter of  our  election  to  this  body  is  of  little 
note;  and,  the  only  Important  thing  Is  the 
survival  of  our  Nation  and  the  welfare  of 
our  people. 

My  answer  to  Mr.  Ahrens  follows: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C,  February  9, 1972. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Ahrxns, 

President,  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Thailand,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ahrens:  I  appreciate  your 
long  letter  and  explanation  of  your  views  on 
free  trade.  Incidentally,  these  same  argu- 
ments could  be  made  for  the  American 
economy. 

Your  argxunents  are  those  of  exporting 
nations  In  the  main.  You  complain  about 
my  own  sponsorship  and  others  for  legls- 
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latlon  which  Is  aimed  at  limiting  Importa- 
tion of  some  products  into  this  nation,  or 
raising  the  tariffs  on  those  goods  coming 
into  the  country.  It  has  probably  never  struck 
you  or  any  other  American  ex-patrlate  that 
the  mighty  might  of  this  nation  was  not 
created  by  free  trade,  lut  through  job  op- 
portunity. The  so-called  "free  trade"  con- 
cept now  In  vogue  Is  contrary  to  the  needs 
of  our  country.  What  no  one  seems  to  realize 
Is  that  when  our  Industries  are  Impacted 
by  Imports  and  our  workers  lose  their  Jobs 
there  is  no  market  for  American  goods  or. 
In  fact,  any  goods.  Without  Jobs  there  are 
no  wages  and  with  wages  there  is  no  buying 
power  for  anyone's  goods.  We  caimot  for- 
ever borrow  money  to  buy  our  products  and 
certainly  not  Foreign  products. 

In  your  letter,  among  other  opinions  and 
views,  is  a  political  threat,  and  I  quote  back 
to  you  what  you  have  said,  "We  will  do  all 
we  can  to  musiter  the  American  electorate — 
Including  the  more  sensible  members  of  the 
organized  labor  movement — to  react  at  the 
polls  at  the  earliest  opportunity  against 
Members  of  Congress  who  support  any  of 
the  reactionary  trade  legislation  you  are 
cosponsoring".  Now  In  order  that  you  and  I 
understand  each  other  let  me  Just  send  you 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  which  Is  similar  to  hun- 
dreds already  In  my  flies  on  the  Impact  of 
Imports. 

Also,  you  might  be  Interested  In  the  lat- 
est editorial  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor dealing  with  foreign  cars.  The  brand  new 
Chrysler  plant  in  my  District  has  Just  an- 
nounced that  they  will  have  no  operational 
money  this  year,  therefore  there  will  be  no 
cars  produced  from  that  plant.  No  cars,  no 
work;  no  work,  no  wages;  no  wages,  no  buy- 
ing power  for  anyone's  goods.  The  editorial 
shows  why  this  new  plant  will  not  have  any 
operational  money. 

I  am.  also,  enclosing  two  more  letters 
from  Industries  In  my  dlsrtrlct  who  are  suf- 
fering from  excessive  Imports.  The  first  is 
part  of  a  letter  from  Braeburn  Steel  (and 
my  reply  to  them);  the  second.  Is  from 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  I  have  had 
Braeburn  Steel  In  my  district  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember  but  now  they  have  finally 
absorbed  all  they  could  from  Imports. 

The  Alcoa  Wearever  plant.  In  my  younger 
days,  employed  thousands  of  workers.  They 
manufactured  household  utensils  and 
thrived  even  though  our  population  was  only 
about  1,4  of  today's  consimiing  population. 
Now.  however,  they  cannot  compete  and 
have  been  forced  to  close  down.  They  coiild 
not  compete  with  low-waged  countries  who 
pay  their  employees  only  a  fraction  of  what 
they  had  to  pay  theirs.  Their  employees  pay- 
checks are  eaten  up  by  taxes  of  60-60% 
of  their  gross  incomes.  These  taxes,  direct 
or  Indirect,  were  used  to  make  It  possible  for 
you  and  other  ex-patrlates  to  establish  busi- 
nesses and  enterprises  overseas.  You  as 
representatives  of  that  great  group,  who  ar« 
go-betweens  for  the  export  of  American  Jobs 
by  the  Importation  of  foreign  products,  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  downfall 
of  the  American  economy  and  the  need 
for  compulsory  tariff  barriers  and  Import 
limitations. 

You  cannot  gain  my  sympathy  for  your 
loss  of  business  because  of  Japanese  com- 
petition, because  the  United  States  has  had 
this  problem  for  years  and  not  Just  with 
Japan.  We  have  had  foreign  competition 
from  other  Asiatic  and  other  low-waged 
nations  who  do  not  want  to  compete  on  a 
fair  basis.  Slowly,  but  siirely,  we  are  being 
strangled  economically  and  the  llfeblood  of 
the  American  economic  well-being  Is  being 
drained. 

If  you  represented  a  district,  as  I  do, 
that  has  lost  three  steel  plants  In  the  last 
two  years,  has  between  30-60%  unemploy- 
ment In  the  remaining  specialty  steel  plants, 
lost  the  Alcoa  plant,  the  Braeburn  plant. 
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watched  the  largest  glass  plant  under  one 
roof  (In  Jeannette)  practically  close,  saw 
our  handmade  glass  plants  close  down  (leav- 
ing only  2  In  existence) ,  watched  the  coal 
mines  go  out  of  business  because  of  Imported 
oil  (and  now  they  can't  reopen  because  they 
became  fiooded  and  It  Is  not  economical  to 
reactivate  them),  saw  the  tennis  ball  In- 
dustry go  out  the  window  because  of  im- 
ports, and  watched  as  the  Pennsylvania 
mushroom  Industry,  the  largest  In  the  United 
States,  fell  off  40-50%:  and,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, is  the  large  BOF  plan.t,  Pittsburgh 
Steel,  which  had  to  turn  out  Its  fires  not  long 
ago,  and  the  tool  steel  Industry,  that  never 
missed  paying  a  dividend  until  last  ye&r, 
has  found  Its  stocks,  originally  valued  at 
about  $40,  down  to  as  low  as  96.60.  You 
watch  all  this  happen  and  then  see  If  you 
could  criticize  me  for  being  a  "protection- 
ist". Would  you  then  blame  me  for  trying 
to  help  my  people  keep  their  jobs? 

I  came  to  Congress  an  adamant  free  trader 
until  I  was  assigned  a  select  subcommittee  to 
study  the  Impact  of  Imports  on  American 
employment,  in  the  late  1960's.  I  gained  an 
education  from  these  studies  and  became  a 
protectionist.  You  may  have  a  copy  of  the 
damaging  testimony,  which  is  now  in  short 
supply.  Many  Americans  are  now  realizing 
that  we  have  a  major  unemplojrment  problem 
in  the  United  States  because  of  excessive 
trade  caused  by  foreign  aid.  unemployment, 
war,  welfare  and  related  expenditvires.  If  you 
wish  a  copy  let  me  know  and  I  will  try  to 
obtain  one  for  you. 

At  the  time  of  my  committee  investiga- 
tion many  plants  and  Industries  warned  of 
the  danger  from  Imports  and  American  over- 
seas production  facilities,  that  shipped  their 
product  back  to  the  United  States.  The  pub- 
lic did  not  believe  it  until  now,  when  plants 
are  closing  and  businesses  are  going  bank- 
rupt daily. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  since  you  are  a  busi- 
nessman, that  every  time  an  American 
worker  losses  his  Job,  two  or  three  service  and 
supporting  employees  lose  their  jobs.  The  un- 
employed can  only  buy  less  goods,  ours  and 
yours. 

Last  Christmas  I  bought  my  staff  and  a 
few  friends  radios  labeled  "Westlnghouse". 
They  were  very  small  but  good  radios  with  a 
battery  recharger,  flashlight,  cigarette  lighter 
and  cost  about  $20.00  each.  It  wasnt  xintil  I 
opened  the  case  to  replace  a  bad  battery  that 
I  found  the  product  came  from  Thailand. 
There  was  no  indication  that  Thailand  was 
the  country  of  origin  except  inside  the  case. 

I  know  that  by  your  standards.  It  is  a 
rather  selflsh  concept  to  fight  for  American 
Jobs  and  to  believe  that  lowering  tariffs  will 
create  unemployment  and  adversely  affect 
our  economy,  but  from  what  I  have  seen 
over  these  many  years  I  cannot  help  believ- 
ing we  are  in  serious  trouble. 

When  you  can  prove  to  me  that  lowering 
tariffs  and  encouraging  more  imports  will 
create  prosperity  and  Jobs,  I  will  re-consider 
my  position.  If  lowering  tariffs  and  lifting 
trade  barriers  would  help  economy,  then  why 
don't  Thailand  and  other  trading  nations  do 
the  same  thing,  and  why  are  all  of  you  so 
"eager"  to  help  our  economy  and  not  your 
own? 

When  trading  countries  pay  our  wage  base 
and  live  by  our  social  structure  and  have 
basically  the  same  tax  structure,  then  and 
only  then  will  I  consent  to  "free  trade".  (We 
also  have  a  $90  billion  defense  budget  which 
no  other  country  has. ) 

If  you  can  assure  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  once  we  get  into  this  free 
trade  position  there  will  be  no  more  Viet- 
nams,  Koreas,  or  Middle  East  crises,  and  that 
we  will  have  a  long  and  prosperous  peace,  I 
assure  you  I  will  change  sides  on  this  issue. 
Also,  Congress  should  receive  assiu-ance  that 
there  will  be  no  more  welfare,  and  unem- 
ployment, treasury  aid  for  industries  who 
have  suffered  from  Imports.  Congress  should 
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be  assured  of  these  conditions  before  allow- 
ing free  trade,  because  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress their  number  one  duty  is  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

I  now  believe  we  understand  each  other. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Deot. 
Member  of  Congress. 

PS. — I  have  spent  40  years  of  my  life  as  an 
elected  official  in  public  service,  and  if  you 
can  defeat  me  go  ahead — I  am  ready  for 
retirement  anyway. 

Incidentally,  I  found  in  my  travels  abroad 
that  ex-patrlate  Americans  don't  usually 
vote  and  seldom  pay  taxes  In  the  United 
States. 

Lots  of  luck. 

I  have  Just  received,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  piece  of  literature  driving  for  free 
trade  from  a  Japanese-financed  organization 
here  in  Washington,  D.O.  It  deals  with  so- 
called  $2  billion  Japanese  agricultural  prod- 
ucts imports  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  we  so  naive  to  believe  that  this 
Nation  can  survive  as  an  exporter  of  sub- 
sidized agricultviral  products?  Why  do  we  not 
recognize  that  the  only  reason  that  we  can 
sell  agricultural  exports  Is  because  they  are 
subsidized.  Every  pound  of  wheat  and  every 
pound  of  cotton  Is  partially  paid  for  out  of 
the  taxes  charged  to  the  American  people. 

Export-oriented  subsidies  only  widen  the 
gap  between  the  U.S.  production  costs  and 
foreign  imports. 

The  President  and  diehard,  mistaken  free 
traders  will  finally  have  to  come  to  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  the  United  States 
cannot  compete  as  a  free  enterprise  economy 
in  world  trade  with  modem  international 
cost  inequities. 

Fearful  of  the  truth,  the  proposal  to  sub- 
sidize U.S.  export  industries  creates  another 
step  in  the  direction  of  industrial  oblivion. 

Subsidies  cost  money,  money  comes  from 
taxes,  taxes  come  from  wages  and  incomes 
and  profits.  The  more  subsidies,  the  higher 
the  taxes;  the  higher  the  costs  of  production, 
the  less  we  can  sell  in  our  own  markets  in 
competition  with  cheap  imports;  the  more 
unemployment,  the  higher  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  relief  and  the  more  industries  will  have 
to  be  subsidized.  Finally,  the  more  and  more 
we  lie  to  ourselves  about  the  Import  crisis, 
the  worse  it  will  get. 

No  nation  can  have  subsidized  production 
of  competitive  products  without  import  re- 
strictions for  these  products.  The  history  of 
subsidized  sugar,  wheat,  cotton  and  other 
farm  products  proves  this  point  and  shows 
the  fallacy  of  competitive  equality  through 
subsidy  alone. 

Every  farm  subsidized  product  enjoys  im- 
port restrictions  up  to  and  including  virtual 
embargoes.  We  cannot  meet  world  prices 
without  subsidy  unless  we  put  barriers 
against  imports.  The  cotton  story  is  a  graphic 
example.  We  subsidize  cotton  to  sell  in  the 
world  market  at  worldwide  prices  arrived  at 
by  international  agreements  which  operate 
in  a  form  of  a  selling  price  cartel. 

However,  when  we  subsidize  exports,  we 
put  a  higher  burden  on  our  own  textile 
manufacturers  who  mtist  pay  a  domestic 
price  much  higher  than  their  world  price 
competitors.  To  relieve  the  pressure  on  our 
manufacturers  and  to  try  to  stem  the  unem- 
ployment in  the  textile  industry,  we  pass 
legislation  giving  our  textile  manufacturers 
an  allowance  on  each  bale  of  cotton  equal  to 
the  subsidy  paid  the  farmer  for  world  cotton. 
This  means  higher  taxes  on  American  wages, 
incomes,  and  manufacturers  profits  to  pay 
the  subsidies. 

Higher  taxes  increase  the  cost  of  living, 
which  in  turn  trigger  higher  wages  and  high- 
er prices  for  U.S.  goods,  again  widening  the 
gap  between  imports  and  exports. 

The  history  of  textiles  ought  to  convince 
Congress,  the  administration  and  above  all, 
the  American  people  that  it  is  like  a  dog 
chasing  its  tail.  It  runs  in  a  circle  and  if  It 
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catches  its  tail  and  tries  to  hold  on  to  it, 
it  has  to  run  in  a  permanent  circle.  If  It  lets 
go,  it  has  lost  the  race  to  catch  up.  Chasing 
foreign  trade  is  just  as  fruitless. 

The  unemployment  in  textiles  has  been 
caused  by  even  greater  imports,  despite  in- 
ternational cotton  agreements.  Subsidies  to 
farmers  and  manufacturers  will  be  an  even 
greater  source  of  unemployment,  many  of 
our  textile  mills  are  making  more  agreements 
to  have  textiles  produced  in  Japan,  Hong 
Kong.  Taiwan  and  other  countries  for  sale 
under  the  U.S.  trade  names  here  in  the  U.S. 
markets. 

With  the  wage  levels  paid  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  excuse  for  U.S.  consumers 
demanding  cheaper  foreign  goods  which  con- 
tribute nothing;  Instead  they  take  from  every 
American  citizen  and  community  funds 
needed  for  our  own  welfare  and  sound 
economy. 

The  10-percent  surcharge  was  in  reality  a 
horrible  example  of  Government  doubletalk. 
It  was  only  a  stalking  horse  to  get  foreign 
exporting  nations  to  help  us  save  our  fiound- 
erlng  dollar.  In  fact,  the  import  duty  on  for- 
eign cars  dropped  from  S'/i  to  3  percent  after 
the  surcharge  fiasco. 

Anybody  can  raise  millions  of  dollars  for 
campaigns  from  foreign  exporters — they  are 
the  persons  who  have  the  cash  for  the  barrel- 
head. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  trade  problems.  When  I  think  over 
the  years  of  the  exploitation  of  the  American 
people  by  the  Congress,  which  must  take  the 
full  blame,  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  coun- 
tries I  cannot  help  but  worry  about  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country. 

The  President  is  leaving  tomorrow  for  a 
trip  to  China.  Already  the  promise  has  been 
made  that  we  will  enter  into  agreements 
with  China  and  will  call  upon  the  American 
people  to  open  our,  already  ravished,  con- 
sumer market  to  Chinese  products;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  American  dollars  and  know-how 
we  will  build  the  Chinese  Industries.  With 

their  labor  cost  they  will  not  only  destroy  

more  of  the  American  market  for  us,  but  this  Unemployment  and  Joblessness 
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up  after  we  are  through  with  the  Chinese.         ^.tlly^'^LlTl      V*t  ^''^^  v^f  changed 

Trade  domestically  and  intemationaUy  is     to  JIke  remarks  I  was  going 

a  commercial  venture.  Its  only  reason  for  be-         t*  i.  J-i„»-.j  *     .w         v..    ^        ......_.., 

ing  is  profit.  The  inexact  science  of  diplomacy  ,  J^l  'f'^'^^^iZ  ^^  L^^i^n  "^"^  ^^"^  ^ 
blend^  with  the  exact  science  of  coi^ercial  ^  "?„ ^l*!^,*^!,  ^2^\  \°  ^^^^^  'f?^  ^^"^  i 
trade  can  only  result  in  chaos  and  destruction  'ff.*  "P°"  f,"^"  *?1^^"''^  w^  *ilf  ^'^ 
of  our  wav  of  life  Committee  of  100  headed  by  the  Corn 

For  the'^record,"Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to     p:;^"';jL«^or'?no  i^nV    I^*«™1"°'>'^;  '^^ 
now  present  to  the  Houm  the  figures  from     ^°^^f^  °^  ^^0  went  over  to  Russia  to  talk 

the  iSspartment  of  Commerce,  U^m  l^  Ibo^l  t'X  fi?7S,'Jh*f>fp  SiJiVT'*"' 
IQ71   «*«.,»  ..r.  ooii^H  t^H-  K.i««».  .«-.  K»i       about  a  trade  deal  with  the  United  States. 

inli'  oJ  ^^.mp'n^i  ^  ^«  ^°^-  ^«  »«  »'*^K  '^  an  era  of 

auce  01  payments.  conunerciallzatlon    and    mercantilism    and 

- —     trade  that  supersedes  all  other  considerations 
Trade  balance  on  Balance  of     of  the  human  actions  and  behavior  of  our 

census  basis  payments     times. 

■  -  I  read  the  complete  report  that  was  given 

I960 J4, 579,  (WO,  000  J4, 906, 000, 000  by  this  conmilttee,  and  to  say  the  least  about 

}»i 5'JS?'ffi2'S2S  MH'Sffi'SSS  «■  it  scared  me  since  it  deals  with  the  subject 

1963  :::■: i  iez  OM'  Z  i  Ul  m  800  ?^""  *^*  ^  •'«"«''«'  ^  »»«  ^^^  most  impor- 

1964 7,082  000' 000  6'83l'ooo'ooo  ^^^   subject   matter    before   the   American 

1965 5,222,000,000  4,' 942',  ooo!  000  people    today— unemployment   and   jobless- 

!?|f i?if^'^  iHoSS'SSS  "^^^  *'*"^«*  ^y  ""'•  "logical  and  outmoded 

l*' 4, 141, 000,  UOU  3,859,000,000  1ntnrnn.tlnna1   trofla  r>/\ofim> 

1968. 837,000.000  624  000  000          „!   t;_      ,   *^^  P°^*"^ 

1969 1,289,000,000  660  000  000         "^^-  Kosygin  laid  down  two  specific  terms 

1970 2,699,000,000  2,110,000,000  before   he    would   discuss   any   trade   agree- 

1971 '2,047,000,000  '2,906,000,000  ments. 

First.  He. said  that  the  Soviet  Union  must 

be  considered  as  a  favored  nation  under  our 
ioMy'deficit figure.  trade  agreements. 

This  means  that  all  concessions  that  we 

And,   now  let  me  just  read  to  you   the     have  given  over  the  some  30  years  of  the 

figures   I   gave   to   the   Congress  for    1960-     reciprocal    trade    agreements    between    the 

63,    which    are   somewhat    lower    than    the     United  States   and  friendly  nations  would 
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figures  contained  in  a  recent  book  entitled 
"America,  Inc."  I  said  the  deflcit  tor  1960-62 
was  approximately  $7  billion,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  says  that  from  1960-63  the 
deflcit  in  trade  and  the  balance  of  payments 
was  $10,600,000,000.  I  have  been  told,  not 
more  than  2  months  ago,  by  the  President's 
spokesman,  Mr.  Peterson,  that  at  that  point 
we  were  still  in  the  black  and  that  we  were 
selling  far  more  than  what  we  virere  buying. 
In  addition  to  that,  he  said  that  more  jobs 
were  created  by  exports  coming  into  the 
United  States  than  we  loert  domestically. 
That  was  a  few  weeks  before  the  President 
made  a  liar  out  of  Mr.  Peterson  and  an- 
nounced his  great  so-called  surcharge  on 
imports  because  we  were  in  a  deficit  trade 
position. 

The  figures  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  false  and  I  have  told  the  Congress 
for  11  years  that  they  were  false.  The  figures 
are  a  deliberate  lie  and  if  anyone  in  America 
would  keep  their  business  books  in  the  same 
way  the  Department  of  Commerce  does  they 
would  be  put  In  jail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  were,  indeed,  in  a  fa- 
vorable trade  balance  for  the  last  10  years — 
prior  to  1971 — why  do  we  owe  foreign  na- 
tions $63  billion  as  of  the  middle  of  this 
past  January?  Of  the  $63  bUlion  $60  billion 
is  collectable  on  demand.  Foreign  countries 
owe  us  $27  billion  and  not  1  cent  is  collect- 
able on  demand,  or  can  it  be  used  as  an  offset 
against  our  own  trade  balance.  That  is  why. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
voted  against  authorizations  for  foreign  aid. 
foreign  development,  and  import-export  leg- 
islation. 

Somehow,  or  another,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  must  be  a  secret  alcove  somewhere 
where  somebody  sits  and  draws  plans  for  the 
demise  of  our  democracy,  because  no  one  or 
no  one  group  could  make  the  mistakes  we 
are  making  without  a  blueprint. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
expand  upon  this  import  subject  in  the 
weeks  to  come. 
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have  to  be  given  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  one 
fell  swoop. 

The  second  provision  that  he  would  expect 
is  that  all  avenues  of  credit  now  open  to  all 
our  trading  partners  would  be  op>en  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  the  Import-Export 
Bank  financing. 

He  went  on  further  to  say  that  since  the 
United  States  was  so  far  ahead  of  Russia  in 
its  production  of  sophisticated  computers, 
that  he  was  having  difficulty  buying  com- 
puters from  the  United  States  because,  he 
said,  they  would  not  be  used  for  military 
purposes. 

At  least  he  was  honest  enough  to  qualify 
that  particular  statement  by  saying  that  at 
least  these  computers  we  would  buy  now 
would  not  be  used  for  military  purposes. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say,  to  put  the  clinch- 
er on  what  I  think  would  be  a  most  devastat- 
ing blow  to  U.S.  industrial  productivity  and 
employment  capacities — he  said  that  he 
would  want  and  expects  American  enterprise 
concerns  to  build  plants  and  to  send  ihe 
equipped  and  trained  persons  to  teach  them 
the  know-how  to  produce  many  industrial 
goods  that  they  do  not  have  proficiency  in 
today. 

Further,  he  would  expect  and  demand  that 
the  plants  would  be  paid  for  my  selling  to 
the  United  States  the  production  of  those 
plants. 

Further,  he  said  that  this  meant  also  pre- 
agreement  arrangements  for  the  plants  would 
Include  an  agreement  to  buy  the  same 
amount  of  goods  from  those  plants  annually 
for  the  next  20  years. 

He  fvu^her  went  on  to  say  that  any  prod- 
ucts that  the  United  States  would  sell  to 
Russia  would  have  to  be  part  of  a  quid  pro 
quo  in  which  the  Russian  products  would 
have  to  be  bought  by  America,  and  that  all 
products  bought  from  America  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  in  a  barter  type  trade  arrange- 
ment on  products  from  Russia  because  "We 
will  not  pay  for  products  from  any  hard 
currency  country  other  than  in  products 
from  our  country  to  take  their  place  in  a 
barter  deal." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  at  Con- 
gress, the  article  I  refer  to  was  Just  disclosed 
not  more  than  10  minutes  before  I  advised 
this  Congress  of  the  kind  of  secret  arrange- 
ment which  happens  to  be  the  diplomatic 
policy  of  this  administration — secret  arrange- 
ments and  secret  deals  that  are  brought  out 
in  the  open  after  they  have  been  accom- 
plished and  leaving  Congress  in  a  bind  where 
it  can  do  nothing  else  but  ratify  the  arrange- 
ments that  were  made. 

Arrangements  were  made,  and  we  are  now 
providing  $3,100,000,000  worth  of  equipment, 
machinery,  know-how,  technical  staffs,  and 
all  of  the  background  knowledge  that  we 
have  paid  for  with  billions  of  dollars  and  the 
sweat  of  many  thousands  of  American  work- 
men, to  build  a  plant  for  the  construction  of 
trucks. 

However,  in  that  agreement — and  he  has 
already  petitioned  for  the  financing  of  the 
total  amount  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  other  agencies  of  credit  that  are  within 
control  of  the  United  States — but  he  also 
goes  further  and  says  that  they  would  pro- 
duce under  the  first  group  of  vehicles  that 
they  make  160.000  trucks  plus  100,000  motors 
which  will  be  sold  to  the  United  States  in 
payment  yearly  for  the  plant  until  the  $3 
billion  is  paid  off. 

I  defy  anybody  to  go  broke  under  that  kind 
of  an  arrangement.  I  would  be  glad  to  start 
a  group  tomorrow  to  construct  a  plant  in 
my  district  and  make  motor  trucks  if  the  U.S. 
Government  would  give  me  the  money  and 
buy  back  enoiigh  of  the  product  to  pay  for 
the  plant. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  agreement  we  have  made  all  over  the 
world,  and  that  is  why  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  the  Import  invasion  of  the 
United  States.  We  cannot,  because  secret 
agreements  have  been  made  whereby  we  have 
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spent  bllUonB  ot  dollars  of  American  money 
constructing  production  facilities  all  over  the 
world  and  have  agreed  to  buy  back  the  prod- 
ucts In  order  to  pay  the  debts  for  the  con- 
struction of  those  plants. 

This  country  grew  big  because  It  had  a 
brain  to  create  productivity.  It  grew  big  be- 
cause It  had  a  dedicated  labor  force  and  a 
business  enterprise  system  which  allowed  the 
smallest  man  within  It  to  become  the  largest 
man  within  the  whole  country.  It  was  built 
big  because  we  designed  and  knew  how  to 
make  things,  and  we  kept  that  design  to  our- 
selves and  sold  the  product  of  that  design. 

Now  we  give  the  design  away  and  buy  the 
product  from  those  to  whom  we  have 
given  it. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  felt  the 
seriousness  of  the  unemployment  In  the 
United  States,  I  pray  that  you  do  not  wake 
up,  because  you  are  sleeping  In  a  dream 
world  of  unreality.  We  are  on  a  very  danger- 
ous precipice,  and  one  little  shove  can  push 
us  down  Into  oblivion.  I  do  not  want  to 
comment  on  the  President's  visit  to  China. 
Anything  that  Is  done  In  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity I  applaud  and  support.  But  I  say  that 
the  prompting  factor  in  the  decision  to  go  to 
China  Is  the  commercialism  and  the  mer- 
cantilism of  International  trade. 

You  will  see  Just  as  surely  as  you  are  alive 
that  within  a  very  short  time  we  will  be 
Importing  from  the  Chinese  mainland  prod- 
ucts that  Just  a  few  years  ago  would  subject 
you  to  Jail  sentences  and  fines  If  you  were 
caught  bringing  them  Into  the  country. 

This  ban  has  been  lifted  already,  because 
the  Hecht  Co.  Just  announced  this  morning 
that  all  of  the  District  stores  will,  in  2  weeks, 
open  up  with  China  shops  called  "The  Ori- 
ental Express,"  m  which  they  will  have  avail- 
able for  sale  soups,  glass,  and  certain  articles 
that  are  already  made  In  Red  China. 

We  cannot  be  the  marketplace  for  the 
whole  world,  but  they  think  we  are.  At  this 
point,  32.7  percent  of  all  the  shoes  purchased 
In  America  come  from  foreign  countries.  It 
so  happens  that  In  last  week's  Issue  of  To- 
ronto's Financial  Post,  an  article  stated  that 
the  Canadians  are  very  seriously  disturbed 
because  of  the  Imports  of  shoes  Into  Canada. 
But  what  do  Members  think  their  solution 
Is?  Do  the  Members  think  their  solution  is 
to  do  something  about  protectionism  and  to 
do  something  to  guarantee  that  the  workers 
In  their  areas  are  not  put  out  of  work  by 
workers  making  shoes  for  one-quarter  or  one- 
fifth  or  one-tenth  of  our  wages?  No.  They 
are  holding  a  meeting  this  week,  and  the 
tone  of  the  meeting  Is  this:  that  now,  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  shoes  coming  in 
from  Prance  and  Italy  and  Brazil  and  Japan 
and  Taiwan,  they  think  the  thing  they  have 
to  do  Is  expand  their  sales  Into  the  United 
States. 

We  have  become  the  biggest  boobs  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  have  failed  to  realize 
that  without  Jobs  there  is  no  economy.  With- 
out men  working  there  is  no  market  here  for 
our  goods  nor  will  there  be  a  market  for  for- 
eign goods. 

There  will  be  no  foreign  goods  market 
simply  because  the  Income  of  the  American 
Is  being  taken  from  him  now.  The  Income 
which  would  be  used  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  and  medically  care  for  a  great  portion 
of  our  American  people  is  being  taken  now. 
There  are  approximately  200  million  people 
living  in  this  country.  Yet,  there  are  52  mil- 
lion of  that  number  who  do  not  work  at  any 
productive  or  service  type  of  work.  We  have 
26  million  who  draw  social  security;  they  do 
not  produce  goods.  The  money  that  pays  for 
social  security  comes  out  of  the  marketplace. 
Some  of  that  money  goes  back  In,  but  mostly 
It  Is  for  food  and  rent  and  a  few  necessities, 
no  luxuries. 

We  have  something  like  13^4  million 
Americans  who  are  drawing  welfare.  This 
money  comes  out  of  the  earnings  of  those 
who  work,  and  that  does  not  buy  in  the  mar- 
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ketplace  the  kind  of  products  that  create 
employment  In  this  country.  Then  we  have 
about  13  million  in  the  service  of  the  differ- 
ent governments  In  the  United  States.  This 
money  comes  out  of  the  wages  of  those  who 
are  employed  In  productive  and  service  In- 
dustries. All  of  this  money  comes  in  and 
then  goes  back  out  to  take  care  of  Americans 
who  are  out  of  productive  work. 

Right  now,  every  automobile  company  In 
America  Is  buying  foreign  steel.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  automobile  production.  This  year,  a 
nation  that  10  years  ago  was  not  producing 
100.000  automobiles — Japan — Is  producing  by 
their  own  calculations  6,700,000  automobiles, 
over  2  million  of  which  they  expect  to  sell  in 
the  United  States.  For  every  200,000  automo- 
biles that  are  sold  In  the  United  States, 
25,000  workers  are  required,  starting  from  the 
digging  of  the  coal,  the  mining  of  the  ore. 
and  on  through  the  blast  furnaces  and  steel- 
making  processes,  the  making  of  springs  and 
seats,  tires  and  tubes,  and  the  glass  and  the 
electronic  equipment  that  goes  into  the 
automobile. 

So.  If  we  take  2  million  Imported  cars — 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  we  do  not  sell 
2,500  automobiles  to  Ja^an  in  the  whole  year, 
most  of  which  are  bought  by  American  ex- 
patriates or  the  Diplomatic  Corps  In  Japan — 
when  we  couple  that  with  the  above  facts  and 
multiply  10  times  200.000,  or  250,000,  we  wlU 
find  there  are  2  million  Americans  In  some 
walk  of  life.  In  some  form  of  production,  who 
wUl  lose  their  Jobs  this  year  because  of  Im- 
ports of  cars  alone. 

In  the  steel  Industry  this  past  year  we  Im- 
ported 18  million  tons  of  steel,  and  we  ex- 
ported less  than  2  million  tons,  a  difference 
of  16  million  tons  of  exports.  Every  million 
tons  of  steel  that  Is  made  requires  6,000  work- 
ers per  year  In  all  of  the  types  of  the  coal 
and  the  drUUng  of  the  oil  oi^  through  all  the 
parts  that  go  Into  the  production  of  steel. 

So  we  find  ourselves  with  16  million  tons 
and  6.000  workers,  or  96,000  workers  no  longer 
employed  In  steel. 

Come  to  Pittsburgh.  Go  to  Birmingham. 
Ala.  Go  out  to  Detroit.  Go  anywhere  In  this 
country  where  men  make  their  living  mak- 
ing steel,  where  men  make  their  living  mak- 
ing automobiles,  where  men  make  their  liv- 
ing making  tires.  Do  you  know  that  last 
year  we  imported  21  million  automobile  tires, 
not  counting  the  five  tires  that  come  on 
every  imported  car  into  the  United  States? 
Then  they  say  that  labor  has  caused  infla- 
tion. They  are  against  my  little  minimum 
wage  bill  that  is  going  to  pay  $1.80  to  some 
workers  and  $2  an  hour  to  some  other  work- 
ers. It  Is  too  much  money,  they  have  said, 
and  It  causes  Inflation.  I  do  not  know  any- 
body who  Is  working  40  hours  a  week,  making 
even  $2  an  hoiir,  the  minimum  we  have  In 
our  bill,  who  can  buy  anything  with  that 
that  would  cause  Inflation.  In  my  book,  I  be- 
lieve he  will  be  hard  put  to  buy  the  barest 
necessities  for  himself  and  his  family.  But 
that  Is  going  to  cause  Inflation. 

Do  you  know  what  causes  Inflation?  When 
there  are  goods  on  the  shelves  of  the  market- 
places and  money  In  the  pockets  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  those  people  are  buying  goods  on 
the  market  shelves  that  were  not  put  there 
by  American  workers.  When  the  goods  on 
the  market  shelves  are  made  elsewhere,  every 
time  Americans  buy  those  products  the 
money  goes  elsewhere  to  pay  the  worker  who 
made  It  In  a  foreign  country.  He  pays  his 
shoemaker,  and  he  pays  his  electric  bills  and 
he  pays  his  grocery  bills.  You  and  I  and  the 
rest  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
working  pay  for  all  the  costs  for  the  boys 
thrown  out  of  work  because  that  foreign 
workers  has  his  Job. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  living  person.  In 
spite  of  his  philosophy.  In  spite  of  what- 
ever Ideology  he  may  have,  who  can  stand 
up  In  open  debate  and  defend  a  system 
that  destroys  the  capability  of  this  coun- 
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try  In  peace  and  makes  us  an  open  target 
In  case  of  war. 

We  have  difficulty  and  have  had  difficulty 
In  prosecuting  the  so-called  brush  Are  In 
Vietnam.  Why?  It  Is  because  we  had  let  our 
merchant  marine  go  down,  and  we  did  not 
have  the  bottoms  to  send  over  the  seas  to 
ship  not  only  the  men  required  but  also  the 
equipment  and  materiel  for  them.  And,  we 
had  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  to  foreign  flag- 
ships, owned  by  Americans.  It  cost  you  and 
every  other  American,  who  bought  or  built 
a  home  since  that  war  began  thousands  of 
dollars  extra,  because  we  had  used  these 
ships  to  bring  our  lumber  to  the  east  coast, 
to  the  central  United  States  and  to  the  South 
from  the  northwestern  part  of  our  country. 
We  had  to  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much 
per  board  foot  because  we  did  not  have  ships 
to  bring  It  around  to  the  coastal  ports  so 
that  you  and  I  could  get  It  at  reasonable 
rates. 

We  are  living  In  a  day  and  age  today  where 
to  be  sound  and  sane,  according  to  some 
people,  one  must  be  unreal  In  his  philoso- 
phy and  unreal  In  your  love  for  this  coun- 
try and  in  regard  for  your  fellow  worker. 

There  is  not  anything  any  country  can 
give  the  United  States  that  can  give  back  to 
a  working  man  who  has  lost  his  Job  the 
dignity  of  working  for  himself  and  his  family 
or  can  give  them  an  opportunity  to  live  on 
an  equal  basis  with  anyljody  who  hanpens 
to  have  a  Job. 

That  is  the  Ideal  my  father  came  to  when 
he  was  an  Immigrant  from  little  Italy.  He 
came  over  with  the  Idea  that  this  was  the 
place  which  recognized  the  need  for  dignity 
for  human  beings.  He  worked— and  he 
worked  for  8C  cents  a  day — and  he  did  not  cry 
or  complain.  It  was  a  lot  more  than  he  could 
make  over  there,  and  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  educate  his  children.  That  opportunity  is 
now  going  to  be  taken  from  their  grandchil- 
dren because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  cannot  pay  for  all  of  the  education 
or  for  all  of  the  needs  of  human  beings  who 
are  not  working. 

I  do  not  care  what  anybody  tells  you  about 
figures.  To  me  every  able-bodied  person  who 
Is  not  working  today  Is  unemployed.  I  do  not 
believe  now  and  I  never  will  believe  that 
the  American  citizen  would  rather  be  on 
relief  than  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  argu- 
ment, because  every  time  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  find  a  job  for  anyone  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  finding  somebody  to 
fill  It.  To  those  critics  who  moan  and  groan 
and  say  that  we  have  to  cut  back  on  welfare 
I  say  there  Is  only  one  way  to  do  It,  which 
Is  give  them  an  opportunity  to  work.  Give 
them  a  Job.  the  job  that  we  are  transporting 
across  the  oceans  without  regard  to  what  It 
means  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  oiu" 
American  people  and  to  our  country  Itself. 
Mr.  Oatdos.  Win  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Dent.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Oatdos.  We  all  know  In  our  district 
and  In  this  House  that  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  has  been  fighting  against  unreasonable 
Imports  for  the  last  15  years  or  more. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  If  he 
would  explain  and  clarify  the  situation  re- 
garding specialty  steels  as  it  affects  his  dis- 
trict, my  district,  and  the  Nation,  particular- 
ly since  the  voluntary  quota  arrangement 
with  Japan  and  the  European  steel  pro- 
ducers has  expired. 

Mr.  Dent.  When  you  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  say  to  the  House,  as  I  have  on 
about  11  occasions  In  the  last  few  years,  that 
they  have  Just  closed  down  the  Graybar  Steel 
Co. — and  this  is  a  plant  that  has  been  there 
for  over  300  years — does  not  cause  a  ripple. 
When  I  tell  them  that  the  Latrobe  Steel  Co. 
Is  down  30  percent,  that  does  not  cause  a 
ripple.  When  I  tell  them  the  American  Pane 
Glass  Co.  shut  down  permanently,  It  having 
been  the  largest  In  the  world,  and  that  its 
last  employment  was  down  from  11,000  a  few 
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years  ago  to  about  5.500.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  the  House  Members  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  who  negotiated  the  trade 
deals  that  we  are  In.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  when  I  come  here  and  cry  and 
plead  with  the  Members  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
which  Is  closing  down  Its  plant.  When  I  was 
a  little  younger  man  they  had  15.000  employ- 
ees. They  will  all  be  thrown  out  of  work.  It 
does  not  seem  to  mean  anything  to  anyone 
any  more  than  It  did  In  the  lB20's  when  we 
lost  the  production  of  coal  In  our  area  be- 
cause of  the  Importation  of  oil.  It  does  not 
seem  to  matter  to  any  of  you  that  today  there 
Is  not  an  American  who  Is  working  and  earn- 
ing $7,500  a  year  or  more  who  is  not  paying 
50  cents  out  of  every  dollar  that  he  earns  Into 
Federal,  State,  local  and  county  taxes  In 
the  form  of  hidden  taxes  as  well  as  public  and 
open  taxes.  Thot  Is  the  distribution  that  the 
gentleman  talks  about. 

You  must  understand  that  the  mere  loss 
of  a  Job  In  a  steel  plant  Is  not  the  extent  of 
the  Injury;  It  Is  not  the  extent  of  the  damage 
that  Is  being  done  to  the  economy,  because 
before  that  steel  man  can  make  steel  some- 
one has  to  provide  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  In 
order  to  make  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  coke 
that  goes  Into  that  steel  mill  In  order  to 
make  the  steel.  Somebody  has  to  provide  the 
coal  for  the  energy  needed  to  drive  the  power- 
plants  which  make  the  necessary  electricity. 
Somebody  else  has  to  mine  the  ore  and 
somebody  else  has  to  transport  It  and  some- 
body has  to  be  working  to  unlocul  and  then  to 
load  and  unload  it  again.  Someone  has  to  do 
these  jobs  all  along  the  line,  making  tools 
and  the  necessary  equipment  and  machines 
In  order  to  make  a  ton  of  steel.  That  is  where 
you  get  this  work  distribution. 

It  means  that  when  they  shut  down  plants 
and  mills  100,000  workers  are  put  out  onto 
the  street  when  the  distribution  Is  stopped 
at  that  partlctQar  plant.  Maybe  some  of  those 
who  distribute  the  goods,  the  truckdrlvers 
and  railroad  workers,  will  still  work,  but  they 
will  be  distributing  foreign  steel. 

At  the  same  time  so  many  Americans  think 
that  there  is  no  damage  whatsoever  done  to 
the  economy  of  this  country  in  going  In  and 
buying  a  Volkswagen  or  a  Datsun  or  a  Honda 
or  a  Yamaha  or  a  Suzuki.  They  think  noth- 
ing of  it.  But  every  time  they  do  It  these 
young  people  are  cutting  down  their  own 
chances  of  having  a  Job.  It  Is  cutting  down 
the  opportunity  for  the  parents  to  support 
them  If  not  old  enough  to  get  a  job;  It  is 
cutting  down  the  opportunity  for  their  fu- 
tiore  for  work.  This  Is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
In  June  of  this  year  we  will  have  65,000  of  all 
the  college  graduates  in  America  out  of  work. 
Unless  the  men  working  In  the  mines  have 
jobs  In  the  production  field,  there  are  no  jobs 
for  the  parasites.  They  will  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  go  Into  the  production  work. 

I  am  one  of  the  parasitic  group.  I  do  not 
produce  anything  any  more.  However,  at  one 
time  I  worked  In  the  mills.  In  the  actual  pro- 
duction field,  and  thereby  I  was  providing  the 
salaries  for  government  officials  and  for 
others  In  service  Industries,  but  the  minute 
the  production  job  dies,  all  of  the  other  jobs 
die.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  take  a  walk 
with  me  out  Into  Pennsylvania  and  Appa- 
lachia  and  you  will  see  whole  towns  aban- 
doned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of 
Allegheny  River.  It  was  a  big  town  at  that 
time  for  a  coal  town.  It  vsis  a  town  of  700 
families  and  that  Is  a  big  town  In  a  coal 
community.  I  lived  there  and  worked  there 
and  everyone  dealt  with  the  two  stores  lo- 
cated there.  We  had  a  squire  or  a  Justice  of 
the  peace,  we  had  a  constable,  we  had  two 
churches,  we  had  two  barbers,  we  had  a  shoe 
repairman  to  repair  our  shoes,  but  what  hap- 
pened? When  the  coal  mines  shut  down, 
within  9  months  there  was  not  a  living  soul 
In  that  community.  It  \&  still  there  on  the 
banks  of  the  Allegheny,  Some  of  the  coal 
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is  still  there.  But,  why  could  not  the  shoe- 
maker stay?  He  was  earning  a  living.  Why 
could  not  the  doctor  stay?  Why  did  they 
have  to  move?  Because  there  was  not  that 
amount  of  money  that  came  from  produc- 
tion. 

For  every  production  worker  producing  a 
product  to  sell  in  the  nmrketplace,  three 
more  were  earning  a  living.  The  production 
worker  took  the  money  and  paid  a  part  of 
it  to  this  person,  he  paid  a  part  of  It  to  that 
person,  he  paid  a  part  of  It  to  this  person 
and  they.  In  turn,  paid  a  part  of  their  wages 
back  to  the  person  that  supplies  the  services 
they  need  and  thereby  we  have  what  made 
this  economy — the  free  movement  within  our 
own  States,  the  free  movement  within  the 
territory,  that  made  this  Nation  great,  the 
free  movement  of  people,  the  free  movement 
of  goods,  the  same  price  for  money,  the  same 
banking  loans  and  the  same  rules  of  behav- 
ior, and  minimum  wage  laws.  But,  when  we 
go  out  Into  the  Jungle  of  foreign  trade,  do 
we  have  any  kind  of  law  that  guarantees 
that  my  coworker  In  Italy  or  Japan  Is  going 
to  have  as  much  to  spend  from  his  wages  to 
buy  the  production  he  makes,  as  I  will  have 
to  buy  the  production  I  make?  We  do  not 
have  any  equality  In  the  value  of  our  money. 
They  Juggle  their  money  up  and  down.  They 
do  anything  they  want  to  do  with  it.  Most 
of  their  unions  are  company  operated  and 
In  most  Instances  they  are  nationally  oper- 
ated. They  get  subsidies  to  see  to  it  that  they 
can  dump  their  goods  on  the  American  mar- 
ket. 

I  am  not  saying  that  only  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration Is  at  fault,  because  it  goes  back 
to  the  Johnson  administration,  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  to  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, to  the  Truman  administration, 
and  all  the  way  back  to  the  most  Incon- 
ceivable conception  of  1933  that  this  had  to 
be  a  free  trade  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
free  trade.  We  do  not  have  it  In  the  United 
States.  We  were  great  when  we  had  free 
trade.  No  man  had  to  pay  a  bounty  to  go 
across  the  State  line  from  Pennsylvania  over 
Into  Ohio,  but  now  if  you  go  across  a  State 
line  up  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York  and  many 
other  States  and  take  a  little  bottle  of  whis- 
key you  win  be  stopped  and  they  will  con- 
fiscate your  car. 

Oh,  no,  you  will  be  stopped,  and  they  will 
confiscate  your  car.  In  some  States  you  can- 
not bring  In  a  carton  of  cigarettes  from  an- 
other State.  If  you  happen  to  be  traveling  In 
one  State  you  cannot  bring  cigarettes  Into 
Pennsylvania.  Also  if  you  buy  a  car  some- 
where else  because  it  is  cheaper.  If  you  go 
Into  a  State  like  Pennsylvania  where  they 
have  a  6  percent  sale  tax,  then  you  cannot 
run  that  car  In  Pennsylvania  unless  you  pay 
another  tax  In  Pennsylvania,  no  matter 
where  you  buy  the  car. 

This  Is  not  true  with  foreign  goods.  When 
foreign  products  come  Into  this  country,  no 
one  says  they  have  to  pay  an  equalizing  tax 
on  It  by  the  residents  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  Is  true  of  any  product  that  comes 
into  the  United  States;  It  comes  In  without 
taxation.  But  we  have  to  pay  an  equalizing 
tax  when  you  travel  from  one  State  to  an- 
other. 

What  we  are  doing  Is  removing  all  the 
barriers  against  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  at  the  same  time  we  are  erecting 
barriers  on  trade  within  the  United  States. 

Oh.  I  know  that  It  will  not  be  too  long 
vmtll  people  like  myself  will  not  be  heard  on 
this  floor  because  I  believe  we  are  all  becom- 
ing mesmerized  Into  the  belief  that  If  we 
get  world  trade  It  means  peace.  Well,  within 
about  2  weeks  I  will  be  64  years  of  age, 
and.  do  you  know.  I  Just  cannot  remember 
peace  during  all  these  years — and  my  uncle 
George  Miller  from  California  Just  said  that 
I  am  just  a  kid — but  I  Just  want  to  say  that 
even  In  his  memory  at  no  period  in  our  en- 
tire history  of  the  200  years,  come  1976.  at 
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no  period  of  time  has  there  been  more  war 
and  devastation,  unrest  and  unfriendliness 
In  the  world  than  in  the  last  40  years.  We 
have  never  been  without  war.  I  have  never 
seen  a  war  that  has  been  settled  yet.  Every 
time  we  end  one  we  work  out  a  solution 
that  starts  another. 

And  trade  Is  nothing  but  a  commercial 
venture.  Its  whole  purpose  Is  being  as  proflt. 
We  have  compounded  It  to  the  real  Injury 
of  this  economy  by  creating  multinational 
corporations  that  are  no  more  Interested 
In  the  Integrity  of  any  land  within  which 
they  operate,  including  our  own.  than  the 
man  in  the  moon.  They  are  Interested  in 
only  one  thing,  and  that  Is  proflt:  they  are 
profiteering  beyond  any  amount,  beyond  any 
measure  in  our  economy  before.  I  have  seen 
thmgs  sold  to  Importers  for  as  low  as  $3.  and 
sold  to  Americans  for  as  high  as  $50. 

As  an  example.  I  visited  In  my  Investiga- 
tion of  Export-Import,  a  shoe  plant  In  Flor- 
ence, m  fact  three  or  four  of  them,  and  the 
highest  priced  shoe  being  sold  to  the  United 
States  from  the  highest  priced  shoe  plant  In 
Italy  was  $6.75  to  the  American  Importer — 
and  you  ask  any  American  woman  If  she 
can  buy  a  pair  of  Italian  shoes  for  that — 
and  I  remember  the  name  of  the  shoe,  I 
Just  cannot  think  of  It  right  now,  but  it  is 
the  highest-priced  shoe  In  America,  and  it 
sells  for  $67. 

Do  you  think  that  we  are  being  honest  and 
true  to  the  concept  and  principle  that  we 
adhere  to,  or  believe  that  we  adhere  to  in 
this  coimtry  when  we  allow  them  to  pay 
their  workers  over  there  63  cents  an  hotu-. 
and  the  same  American  workers  get  $5.40 
or  $5.50  an  hour?  That  Is  slavery  in  a  certain 
way.  The  slaves  worked  for  nothing,  they 
got  their  food  and  they  got  their  board, 
but  now  we  are  paying  them,  but  they 
still  have  to  come  to  the  government 
and  get  food  and  board,  because  they 
are  not  paid  enough.  As  I  say,  in  the  old 
days  we  had  physical  slavery  all  over  the 
world,  but  you  know  what  you  have  now? 
You  have  political-economic  slavery.  And 
Just  as  Chile,  Cuba,  and  Peru,  and  just  as 
Brazil  and  the  rest  of  them,  you  will  see  the 
day  when  the  workers  In  this  country  make 
our  luxuries  for  us  and  they  wlU  not  be  able 
to  buy  these  same  luxuries  themselves.  That 
Is  the  form  of  slavery  that  wUl  destroy  this 
economy  unless  we  wake  up.  Unless  the 
people  wake  up.  It  will  happen.  And  the  way 
to  wake  up  Is  to  just  go  Into  the  stores  and 
not  buy  foreign-made  products. 

I  went  Into  the  biggest  store  in  our  area. 
I  wanted  to  buy  a  couple  of  white  shirts. 
I  know  that  today  everybody  is  wearing 
colored  shirts,  but  I  wanted  to  go  back  to 
white  again  Just  to  see  what  I  would  look 
like.  And  I  went  into  the  store  and  out  of 
all  the  shirts — and  they  must  have  at  least 
12  or  14  counters  of  men's  shirts  and  this 
Is  one  of  the  largest  chains  In  this  country, 
only  one  coimter  had  American-made  shirts 
on  It.  All  the  rest  were  from  Malaya,  and 
they  do  not  even  wear  shirts  In  Malaya. 
Malaya,  the  PhUlpplnes,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan. 
Singapore,  and  pretty  soon  I  guess  they  will 
go  to  the  Congo  because  I  understand  they 
only  pay  4  cents  an  hour  In  the  Congo.  They 
do  not  care  where  they  make  a  product — 
they  bring  it  to  the  market  that  has  the  high- 
est buying  power.  There  is  not  a  single 
worker — now  get  this  straight — there  Is  not 
a  single  worker  outside  of  the  sophisticated 
workers  in  West  Germany.  France  and  cer- 
tain common  market  countries  and  Japan — 
the  ordinary  worker  and  tradesman  in  all 
those  countries  does  not  get  paid  as  much  as 
we  pay  for  the  welfare  of  our  families  who 
are  on  public  assistance. 

Mr.  Oatdos.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Dent.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  and  I 
will  yield  him  30  minutes  If  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Gatdos.  WlU  the  gentleman  be  good 
enoiigb  to  explain  how  a  shirt  manufactured 
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in  Rumania,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  passes 
through  Germany  or  Scandinavia  and  comes 
to  this  country  labeled  as  an  American-made 
product? 

Mr.  Dent.  We  are  Investigating  welfare 
pension  systems  to  try  to  improve  the  pen- 
sion systems  in  the  United  States  for  those 
Americans  who  have  to  depend  solely  on 
social  secturity.  We  were  trying  to  work  out 
a  system  whereby  a  collateral  program  would 
allow  them  to  live  without  going  on  welfare 
once  they  were  provided  with  social  security 
and  a  private  pension. 

So,  of  course,  we  know  that  Denmark  is 
way  ahead  of  many  countries.  Sweden  is  way 
ahead  of  many  countries.  So  we  decided  to 
go  up  to  the  Nordic  countries  that  have  had 
pension  systems  in  existence  for  a  long  time. 
One  evening  a  Member  of  Congress,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels) , 
was  with  us  on  the  committee  and  we  went 
out  to  have  some  dinner.  There  was  an  Amer- 
ican sitting  at  the  next  table,  and  surprising 
to  say — he  was  drinking  and  he  was  talking 
a  little  loud.  We  caught  on  that  he  was  some 
kind  of  a  textile  man.  So  later  he  came  over 
and  he  said : 

"I  heard  you  boys  talking — you  are  Ameri- 
cans. Won't  you  have  a  drink?" 
And  we  said : 
"Sure." 

Then  this  man  told  us  that  he  is  c^eratlng 
out  of  Finland,  behind  the  Red  Curtain,  and 
they  were  making  textiles,  Finnish  prod- 
ucts— dresses,  shirts,  and  things  like  that  for 
men,  and  women,  boys,  and  girls. 
Isaid  tohlm: 

"How  do  you  get  them  into  the  United 
States?" 
He  said: 

"Well,  we  have  a  corporation  in  two  or  three 
countries  that  have  trade  agreements  with 
the  United  States.  So  we  ship  them  to  our 
corporations  in  those  free  nations  and  then 
they  pack  them  and  label  them  with  their 
country  label  and  send  them  to  the  United 
States." 

All  these  years.  If  you  want  to  know  where 
they  got  the  money  for  sputnik  and  you 
want  to  know  where  they  got  the  money  for 
many  of  the  things— some  of  it  came  out  of 
your  pockets  and  my  pockets  when  we  go  in 
and  buy  foreign-made  products. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Before  the  gentleman  con- 
cludes. I  wonder  if  he  would  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  expert  knowledge  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  foreign  imports  have  on 
our  domestic  specialty  steel  and  tool  steel 
industries. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  we  can 
expect  If  this  insidious  encroachment  in 
these  areas  continues  as  far  as  the  national 
defense  of  this  country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Dent.  Over  3  years  ago  we  made  a  so- 
called  voluntary  agreement  with  Japan.  At 
the  time  special  steel  in  the  United  States 
was  producing  99  percent  ol  most  of  the  spe- 
cialty steels  and  97  percent  of  the  special 
steel  coming  into — I  mean  being  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

After  this  voluntary  agreement  was  signed, 
the  Japanese  changed  their  product  mix  from 
the  high  carbon  steel  and  low  carbon  steel 
and  ordinary  steel,  structural  steel  and  so  on 
and  went  into  the  special  steel  business, 
which  is  the  high  cost,  high  employment 
steel. 

To  make  a  million  tons  of  ordinary  steel, 
it  takes  6,000  workers  a  year.  To  make  a  mU- 
llon  tons  of  special  steel,  it  takes  15,000  work- 
ers a  year. 

So  now  up  as  high  as  72  percent  of  all  the 
special  steel  sold  in  the  United  States  is  be- 
ing Imported  and  so  our  special  steel  indus- 
try is  flat  on  its  back.  Unless  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  the  courage  to  do  something  about 
Itv  the  specialty  steel  Industry  will  not  sur- 
vive another  3  years. 

Let  me  say  something  to  you  about  what 
specialty  steel  is.  Everything  that  you  see. 
everything  that  you  touch,  everything  proc- 
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essed  by  man  has  to  have  the  use  of  specialty 
steel  to  be  able  to  make  it  or  to  produce  it. 
Specialty  steel  is  the  steel  that  cuts  the 
molds.  It  Is  the  steel  that  makes  it  possible 
to  bixild  production  machinery.  Without  it 
you  cannot  do  anything.  You  would  never 
have  gotten  off  the  ground  in  trying  to  go 
to  the  moon  without  specialty  steel.  You 
would  not  get  from  here  out  the  door  of  the 
Capites  of  the  United  States  without  spe- 
cialty steel  having  been  used. 

Everything  you  see  that  has  been  created 
by  modern  man,  since  he  first  learned  how 
to  make  steel  in  Its  crudest  form,  has  been 
formed  into  something  useful  for  the  human 
hand  to  use  through  specialty  steel. 

You  cannot  survive  in  peace  without  spe- 
cialty steel  and  without  the  productivity  to 
meet  the  demands  of  peacetime,  and  in  war 
you  have  no  more  hope  of  surviving  than  a 
man  In  the  moon.  Germany  ran  out  of  pep 
because  her  specialty  steels  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  war  machine  that  had  been  dev- 
astated by  the  allies.  Japan  went  down  the 
drain  for  the  same  reason.  If  it  were  not  for 
North  Vietnam  getting  its  requirements  and 
needs  from  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China, 
they  would  have  been  down  a  long  time  ago. 

The  whole  basis  of  human  endeavor  as  we 
know  it  in  our  country  and  as  the  world 
knows  it  stems  from  the  use  ol  specialty 
steel. 

We,  my  dear  friend  from  Allegheny  County, 
are  in  a  very  dangerous  position,  and  ap- 
parently the  Congress  has  lost  either  its 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  its  respect  for  this 
Nation's  needs,  or  its  regard  for  the  human 
beings  that  make  up  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

I  yield  whatever  time  is  remaining  to  the 
gentleman  from  Allegheny  County. 

Mr.  Qatdos.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank 
my  good  friend  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time.  John  Dent  has  been  fighting  the  un- 
fair and  unreasonable  foreign  import  prob- 
lem for  the  last  15  years.  As  he  carries  on 
the  almost  single-handed  battle,  he  has  never 
hesitated  to  appear  anywhere  inside  or  out- 
side this  country  to  save  American  Jobs  and 
American  Industry.  If  someone  were  to  say 
to  me  that  I  could  do  half  as  good  a  Job  as 
he,  I  would  consider  It  an  extreme  personal 
compliment.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is  with 
us  for  a  long  time.  Regardless  of  how  young 
he  is,  we  expect  him  to  be  here  for  the  next 
three  or  four  terms,  because  we  do  not  have 
many  people  here  who  have  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  on  this  very  complicated  subject. 

I  can  stand  here  and  tell  you  about  the 
voluntary  trade  arrangements,  the  agree- 
ments we  have  had  in  effect  for  the  last 
3  years  and  how  they  have  been  violated, 
and  I  can  tell  you  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  and  what  has  not  been  done  by  the 
State  Department.  Many  things  can  be  said 
but  only  men  like  John  Dent  have  the  ex- 
pertise and  intimate  knowledge  of  our  for- 
eign-trade problems  and  the  abUlty  to 
present  them  so  clearly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
expression  "as  American  as  apple  pie"  carried 
a  most  sigmficant  meaning.  Whether  applied 
to  man  or  machine,  it  was  a  declaration  to 
the  world  that  that  person  or  product  was 
American  and,  therefore,  something  solid, 
dependable,  something  to  be  trusted. 

Regrettably,  that  no  longer  applies  today. 
At  least  not  in  the  business  world.  Products 
once  made  in  America  by  Americans  and  sold 
under  names  that  were  "as  American  as 
apple  pie"  now  are  made  practically  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth.  However, 
because  their  name  still  is  "American"  the 
product  is  sold  in  the  United  States  under 
the  label  oxir  people  have  come  to  respect 
and  trust. 

For  Instance,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  a  firm  whose 
name  occupies  a  special  spot  in  American 
history,  has  parts  of  its  cars  made  in  Canada 
and  England  but  sold  here  under  the  PorC 
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name.  Plymouth  has  a  model  made  in  Eng- 
land with  parts  supplied  by  Germany,  it  la 
not  sold  as  an  English  Plymouth  or  a  German 
Plymouth.  It  is  sold  simply  as  a  Plymouth,  a 
good  solid  American  name.  Dodge,  another 
well-known  American  auto  manufacturer 
has  a  model  buUt  in  Japan  by  the  Mitsu- 
bishi Corp. 

Please  do  not  get  the  idea  I  am  singling 
out  the  automakers  of  America  as  the  only 
practitioners  of  this  type  of  sales  pitch.  The 
list  of  "American"  products  made  overseas  is 
a  long  one.  It  includes,  television  models- 
Monroe,  for  example;  typewriters — Royal- 
movie  cameras — Bell  &  Howell;  radios — RCA; 
washing  machines — General  Electric;  calcu- 
lators— NCR,  Burroughs  and  Dictaphone 
Even  basetall,  the  all-Amerlcan  game,  has 
gone  abroad,  Spalding  Co.,  a  firm  synonomous 
with  baseball,  has  its  "mitts"  made  overseas. 

Some  people  will  say  you  should  not  criti- 
cize a  company  for  going  international,  for 
expanding  and  increasing  its  sales.  After  aU, 
they  point  out,  a  firm  which  is  beholden  to 
its  stockholders  has  an  obligation  to  return 
as  high  a  dividend  as  possible.  The  cheap 
labor  markets  overseas  gives  them  that  op- 
portunity. 

I  do  not  stand  here  to  criticize  the  mar- 
keting policy  of  any  company.  It  is  not  my 
Intention  to  tell  them  how  to  run  their  busi- 
ness. But  I  firmly  believe  that  the  American 
consumer  is  entitled  to  know  whether  the 
product  which  carries  an  "American"  name 
is  in  fact  American  made. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  said  that  many  com- 
panies do  stamp  their  product  with  the  point 
of  manufacture,  telling  the  consumer  the 
article  was  made  here  or  there.  But  too  often, 
far  too  often,  that  stamp  is  not  prominently 
displayed.  Granted,  the  fact  the  stamp  Is 
there  at  all  might  meet  legal  requirements 
but  there  Is  a  question  whether  moral  ones 
are  met. 

Is  It  really  right  to  expect  a  potential  auto 
buyer  to  crawl  under  the  hood  of  a  new  car, 
search  his  way  through  the  twisted  mass  of 
wiring,  dig  In  through  all  the  nuts  and  bolts 
Just  to  find  out  what  parts  are  made  where? 
Must  a  customer  take  apart  his  radio,  TV, 
or  washing  machine  to  find  out  whether  the 
components  parts  were  made  in  America  or 
somewhere  else? 

I  will  Insert  into  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  news  article  which 
deals  with  the  subject  of  "American"  prod- 
ucts manufactured  abroad.  It  was  researched 
by  a  reporter  for  United  Press  International 
in  New  York  and  points  out  that  each  year 
American  consumers  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  Japanese-made  products  which  carry 
American  names.  The  writer  notes,  too.  that 
many  people  are  not  aware  of  this  because 
labels  and  plates  denoting  the  point  of  man- 
ufacture often  are  placed  In  obscure  areas  of 
the  product. 

That  same  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
February  14  Issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
attributes  the  loss  of  275.000  Jobs  to  the 
flight  of  American  companies  overseas  where 
labor  is  a  cheap  commodity.  That  combina- 
tion of  cheap  labor,  good  technology,  and  a 
well-known  name  product  is  part  of  the 
reason  that  last  year  90  percent  of  the  home 
radios  In  America  were  Imported,  51  percent 
of  the  black  and  white  TV  sets  came  in  from 
other  countries,  so  did  42  percent  of  our 
shoes,  96  percent  of  our  motorcycles,  and  68 
percent  of  our  sweaters. 

You  can  add  to  that  list  the  more  than 
18  million  tons  of  our  steel.  This  is  the  area 
which  particularly  concerns  me  and  the  more 
than  50.000  men  and  women  In  the  Mon- 
Yough  Valley  of  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  which  depend  on  steel 
and  steel  products  for  a  living. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  still  waiting 
to  see  what  will  come  from  our  state  Depart- 
ment's attempt  to  gain  a  new,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope,  a  meaningful  voluntary  restraint 
arrangement  with  the  major  foreign  steel- 
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makers.  I  say  "meaningftil"  arrangement  be- 
cause the  1968  one  was  disastrous.  Less  than 
2  weeks  ago,  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  told  you  I  was  assured  of  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  negotiations  with  a  more  de- 
tailed one  to  follow  when  the  talks  were 
completed.  I  did  not  have  that  report  then; 
I  do  not  have  it  now. 

What  I  do  have  Is  a  report  from  Stewart  S. 
Cort,  chairman  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 
The  report  Is  not  a  cheerful  one.  Mr.  Cort 
frankly  admits  the  American  steel  Industry 
is  not  snapping  back  from  last  year's  Import 
deluge.  Furthermore,  the  reason  he  is  quoted 
as  giving  for  the  slow  recovery  is  due  to  con- 
tinued heavy  imports. 

Despite  the  west  coast  dock  strike,  imports 
of  steel  last  month  probably  equaled  the  1.3 
million  tons  shipped  Into  the  country  dur- 
ing December  of  1971.  In  addition,  Bethle- 
hem Steel,  despite  a  pickup  in  orders  from 
the  automotive  and  construction  Industries, 
does  not  expect  to  see  much  of  a  business 
increase  until  next  month,  according  to  Mr. 
Cort. 

Mr.  Cort's  comments  are  contained  in  a 
news  article  In  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  Febru- 
ary 16,  and  I  will  Include  a  copy  of  that  arti- 
cle In  the  Record  today.  In  the  same  Issue, 
in  fact  on  the  same  page.  Is  another  story 
which  I  think  will  Interest  you.  Written  by 
Robert  Dletsch,  a  Scripps-Howard  staff  writ- 
er, it  is  primarily  concerned  with  our  coun- 
try's $30  billion  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
payments  last  year.  However,  It  does  touch 
on  our  lopsided  trade  balance,  which  was  a 
factor  In  the  overall  deficit.  Mr.  Dletsch 
points  out  that  in  1  year  this  Nation  did 
a  complete  flip-flop  In  the  Import-export 
area.  In  1970,  he  reports  our  exports  topped 
our  Imports  by  $2.1  billion.  But  last  year  the 
situation  was  reversed  with  Imports  topping 
our  exports  by  almost  $3  bUlion.  He  adds  a 
rather  gloomy  footnote,  noting  that  our  ex- 
ports still  are  not  booming  and  that  we  can- 
not soon  expect  to  see  a  return  to  the  trade 
surpluses  of  a  decade  ago. 

Industry  Week  magazine  did  nothing  to 
brighten  the  outlook  in  a  report  it  carried 
In  its  February  14  Issue.  The  "Valentine" 
it  sent  to  the  steel  Industry  was  an  an- 
nouncement that  General  Motors  Corps, 
planned  to  double  its  purchase  of  Japanese 
steel  this  year.  According  to  Industry  Week, 
GM  will  buy  154,332  net  tons  from  Japan 
in  1972. 

The  magazine  further  warned  that: 

Coming  on  top  of  an  absence  of  new  quota 
agreements  with  European  and  Japanese 
steel  producers,  renewed  interest  In  overseas 
sources  raises  the  threat  of  another  big  year 
for  steel  Import. 

Nineteen  seventy-one,  you  recall,  was  the 
year  of  the  big  love  affair  between  U.S. 
manufacturers  and  foreign  steelmakers.  The 
result  was  a  record  18.3  million  tons  of  steel, 
valued  at  $2.6  billion,  another  record,  shipped 
Into  the  country. 

Industry  Week,  as  does  Mr.  Cort,  sees  little 
to  cheer  about  in  the  immediate  future  as 
far  as  steel  is  concerned.  The  magazine  says 
foreign  mills  are  expected  to  ship  us  about 
8  million  tons  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 
That  is  not  too  far  behind  last  year  when 
imports  totaled  9.1  million  tons  in  the  same 
6-month  period. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  l^eaker,  I  am  fright- 
ened. The  situation  grows  ever  more  critical. 
America,  once  the  greatest  exporter  in  the 
world,  has  become  the  greatest  Importer  In 
the  world.  The  trade  deficit  last  year,  the 
country's  first  since  1888,  shocked  a  great 
many  people  and,  I  hope,  brought  the  issue 
Into  sharp  focus. 

It  did  produce  a  reaction  to  "Buy  Amer- 
ican." I  am  glad  to  see  that.  But,  If  the 
present  trend  continues,  that  may  be  all  that 
we  produce. 

The  articles  follow: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Made  In  Japan"  Label  Widxspreao 

New  York. — You  may  think  that  the  Dodge 
Colt  compact  car,  Royal's  "Apollo"  typewriter 
and  Bell  &  Howell's  Super-8  movie  camera 
have  little  In  common. 

But  they  do. 

They're  all  made  In  Japan. 

To  the  long  list  of  "American"  products 
made  overseas  can  be  added  msiny  models  of 
television  sets,  some  General  Electric  wash- 
ing machines,  RCA  radios  and  even  Spalding 
baseball  gloves. 

Each  year  Americans  spend  billions  for 
Japanese  products  bearing  American  brand 
names.  Many  people  aren't  even  aware  of  it 
because  labels  and  plates  denoting  point  of 
manufacture  often  are  under  or  on  the  backs 
of  the  machines. 

Hitachi  makes  some  models  of  the  RCA 
radio  and  O.E.  washing  machines.  Mitsubishi 
Corp.  makes  the  Colt  compact. 

NCR,  Burroughs  and  Dictaphone  place 
their  names  on  calculators  produced  in  Ja- 
pan by  Sharp,  Sanyo  and  Nippon,  respec- 
tively. Most  Moruroe  television  sets  also  are 
produced  abroad. 

This  flight  to  cheaper  labor  markets  has 
cost  Americans  about  275,000  Jobs  Just  in  the 
radio-television  and  electronics  area  and  the 
fields  of  leather  footwear,  steel,  apparel  and 
textiles,  according  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. Imports  in  these  areas  in  1970  contrib- 
uted nearly  $4  billion  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
mens  deficit. 

It's  been  estimated  that  Americans  In  1971 
Imported  90  percent  of  their  home  radios,  51 
per  cent  of  their  black  and  white  television 
sets,  42  per  cent  of  their  shoes,  16  per  cent 
of  their  new  cars,  96  percent  of  their  motor- 
cycles and  68  per  cent  of  their  sweaters. 

Besides  products  made  overseas  and  bear- 
ing American  brand  names,  a  vast  quantity 
of  goods  are  assembled  here  from  compo- 
nents manufactured  abroad. 

IBM,  the  leading  maker  of  computers,  has 
a  component  manufacturing  plant  In  Tai- 
wan. That  island  also  turns  out  television 
components  and  other  electronic  parts  for 
Philco-Ford,  Admiral  and  General  Instru- 
ments Co. 

Little  by  little,  the  drive  toward  cheaper 
labor,  a  major  factor  In  productivity  which 
ultimately  determines  profit  margins.  Is 
chipping  away  at  American  industries. 

Take  the  portable  typewriter  Industry,  for 
example.  Major  producers  like  Royal,  Rem- 
ington and  Underwood,  acquired  by  Oli- 
vetti, an  Italian  company,  make  their  prod- 
ucts overseas. 

Allen  business  machines  (formerly  R.  C. 
Allen),  an  American  manufacturer  of  office 
typewriters,  was  forced  out  of  business  en- 
tirely. 

Smith-Corona  portables,  made  by  SCM 
Corp..  are  the  only  portables  still  produced 
In  this  country.  SCM  manages  this  through 
automated  manufacturing  methods  at  its 
production  complex  in  the  Cortland,  N.Y., 
area. 

Despite  the  automation,  Smith-Corona 
still  hires  3,500  workers  at  these  plants.  But 
you  can  bet  that  these  workers  worry  some 
as  they  feel  the  pressures  of  foreign  labor 
closing  In  on  them. 

Corporations  also  feel  that  pressure. 
They're  caught  between  the  desire  to  make 
more  profits  through  higher  productivity  and 
public  resentment  when  they  phase  out 
plants  •  •  •  foreign  labor. 


Imports  Still  HnKTiNc  Steel 
Imports  are  taking  the  snap  out  of  steel's 
comeback,    according    to    Stewart    S.    Cort, 
chairman  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

Cort  said  that  shipments,  which  remain 
well  below'  expected  levels,  are  "inching  up" 
but  the  reason  they  aren't  more  robust 
"quite  frankly,  is  due  to  continued  heavy 
Imports." 
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The  steel  executive  said  that  despite  the 
dock  strike  on  the  West  Coast,  Imports  last 
month  probably  equalled  the  1.3  million  tons 
shipped  into  the  U.S.  in  December. 

Despite  a  pickup  in  orders  from  the  auto- 
motive and  construction  industries,  he  said 
it  would  be  March  before  Bethlehem  wovUd 
expect  to  see  much  of  a  hike  in  business. 

He  reiterated  estimates  made  In  the  past 
that  Industry  shipments  In  the  first  quarter 
will  be  only  21.5  million  tons  to  22  million 
tons  and  lag  behind  the  24.4  million  tons 
shipped  a  year  ago. 

It  is  still  possible,  according  to  Cort,  that 
total  shipments  this  year  wUl  reach  the  94- 
mlllion-ton  level  he  had  been  forecasting 
two  months  ago. 

Cart  added  that  this  figure,  which  repre- 
sents an  8  per  cent  hike  from  the  87  million 
tons  shipped  in  1971,  Is  baaed  on  an  ex- 
pected drop  in  Imports  from  last  year's  record 
18.3  million  to  around  16  million  tons. 

Cort  said  as  part  of  an  intensive  cost  cut- 
ting program  last  year,  Bethlehem  weeded 
out  unprofitable  sales  and  partially,  as  a 
result,  saw  its  shipments  fall  to  12.6  million 
tons  from  13.8  million  in  1970  and  its  share 
of  the  market  slip  to  14.5  per  cent  from  15.2. 

He  said  Bethlehem  is  "going  to  try  with 
every  effort"  to  regain  its  market  share  this 
year,  and  he  forecasts  the  company's  ship- 
ments in  1972  at  14  million  tons. 

He  declined  to  project  earnings  and 
laughed  at  estimates  by  some  anal;rsts  that 
the  company  will  earn  $4  or  more  a  share 
this  year.  "I  like  those  figures,"  he  said,  add- 
ing that  "We'll  have  to  work  hard  to  meet 
that." 

Some  analysts  had  Increased  their  projec- 
tions for  Bethlehem  from  around  $3.60  a 
share  earlier  this  year  when  the  company 
astounded  the  industry  by  reporting  a  54.6 
per  cent  svu-ge  In  earnings  to  $139,239,000  or 
$3.14  a  share  on  a  1  per  cent  gain  In  sale 
to  $2.96  billion. 

Cort  said  it's  too  early  to  tell  if  Bethlehem 
can  match  last  year's  first  quarter  net  of 
$33,125,000  or  75  cents  a  share  on  sales  of 
$768.4  million. 

"We  had  a  chance  in  a  few  early  months 
last  year — when  customers  were  building  In- 
ventory as  a  hedge  against  a  strike  that 
didn't  materialize — to  turn  the  motor  on  and 
really  let  things  roll  at  optimum  levels."  But 
sluggish  demand  has  kept  c^ieratlons  below 
these  levels  so  far  this  year. 

Payments  DEFicrr  Record  in  1971 
(By  Robert  Dletsch) 

Washington. — The  $29.6  billion  deficit  In 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  last  year  set  a 
record. 

Administration  ofBcials  and  private  bank- 
ers said  today  they  foresee  some  improve- 
ment, but  not  much,  for  1972. 

The  Commerce  Department  reported  yes- 
terday that  the  1971  payments  deficit  was 
$19.8  billion  more  than  the  previous  record 
set  only  a  year  earlier. 

The  figures  reflect  what  economists  call  the 
"official  reserve  transactions  balance"  mean- 
ing that  foreign  central  banks  accumulated 
$29.6  billion  more  they  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

By  another  method  of  measurement — one 
which  reflects  dollars  accumulated  by  both 
foreign  central  banks  and  foreign  private 
aotuces  (individuals,  private  banks  and  cor- 
porations)— the  1971  balance  of  payments 
deficit  was  $21.2  billion. 

This  also  was  a  record  by  far.  The  previous 
record  deficit  by  this  accounting  was  $3.8 
billion  set  in  1970. 

The  deterioration  of  the  payments  account 
is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  in  1969  the  offi- 
cial reserve  payments  account  had  a  $2.7 
billion  Burplxis. 

Main  reason  for  the  massive  dollar  exodus 
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last  year  was  the  loss  of  faith  In  the  dollar 
last  spring  and  summer. 

Foreigners  had  piled  up  so  many  dollars 
they  became  apprehensive  about  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment's ability  or  Intent  to  swap  them  for 
gold.  They  became  convinced  the  dollar  was 
overvalued  In  relation  to  other — major  world 
currencies. 

A3  a  resiUt,  not  only  foreigners  but  U.S. 
businessmen  and  banks  doing  business  over- 
seas sold  dollars  to  buy  other  currencies, 
especially  the  West  German  mark  and  the 
Japanese  yen. 

It  was  to  stem  such  dollar  hemorrhaging 
that  President  Nixon  last  Aug.  15  ended  the 
policy  of  swapping  dollars  for  gold  and  thus, 
In  effect,  devalued  the  dollar. 

The  official  devaluation  did  not  come  until 
shortly  before  Christmas,  when  the  dollar 
was  cheapened  In  price  In  relation  to  other 
currencies  and  many  other  currencies  were 
raised  In  price  In  relation  to  the  dollar. 

Another  factor  In  the  swelling  of  the  1971 
payments  deficit  was  a  deteriorating  U.S. 
trade  balance.  In  1970,  U.S.  exports  topped 
Imports  by  about  $2.1  billion;  but  In  1971, 
Imports  topped  exports  by  almost  $3  billion. 
It  was  the  country's  first  trade  deficit  since 
1888. 

The  new  alignment  of  currencies,  which 
gives  the  dollar  an  edge  In  world  merchan- 
dise and  financial  transactions,  was  designed 
to  help  the  U.S.  payments  account.  But  most 
economists  think  It  will  be  several  years  be- 
fore any  sizable  Improvement  can  be  made. 

U.S.  exports  still  are  not  booming  and  the 
country  cannot  soon  expect  the  hefty  trade 
surpluses  it  enjoyed  In  the  early  1960s. 

And,  despite  the  new  currency  alignment, 
there  has  been  no  massive  flow  of  dollars 
back  Into  the  United  States. 

[Prom  the  Dally  News.  McKeesport,  Pa., 
Feb.  14.  1972] 

Steel  Imports  Set  Record  in   1971 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — More  foreign  steel  en- 
tered the  United  States  last  year  than  ever 
before,  and  U.S.  manufacturers  are  looking 
to  overseas  steel  mills  again  this  year  for 
price  breaks.  Industry  Week  magazine  re- 
ports. 

Steel  users  year  built  up  a  strike  hedge 
with  foreign  steel  at  a  cost  of  $2.8  billion. 
This  year,  customers  are  looking  to  the  lower 
cost  of  Imported  steel  in  the  face  of  hikes 
by  U.S.  steelmakers,  the  business  weekly 
said. 

General  Motors  Corp.  said  It  will  buy  154,- 
322  net  tons  of  Japanese  steel  this  year — 
double  the  amount  GM  purchased  last  year. 
Industry  Week  said. 

"Coming  on  top  of  an  absence  of  new 
quota  agreements  with  European  and  Japa- 
nese steel  producers,  renewed  Interest  In 
overseas  sources  raises  the  threat  of  another 
big  year  for  steel  imports,"  the  magazine 
said. 

It  noted  a  record  18.3  million  net  tons  of 
foreign  steel  entered  the  U.S.  last  year. 

Domestic  steelmakers  forecast  Imports  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year  will  be  about  3.5  mil- 
lion net  tons  the  first  quarter  and  4.5  mll- 
lon  net  tons  the  second  quarter.  Last  year. 
3.8  million  net  tons  were  Imported  the  first 
period  and  5.3  million  net  tons  the  second. 

The  magazine  said,  however,  that  "there 
Is  some  indication  .  .  .  that  overseas  steel 
producers  are  eyeing  price  hikes  of  their 
own." 

Imports  may  "hit  a  snag  in  the  form  of  a 
strike  of  dock  workers  at  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  April   1,"  Industry  Week  said. 

"Contracts  with  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  expire  on  the  Great 
Lakes  March  31,  and  unless  the  federal  Pay 
Board  approves  a  40  per  cent  Increase  like 
that  won  on  the  East,  West  and  Gulf  coasts, 
lake  port  stevedores  will  probably  be  asked 
to  strike." 

Industry  Week  estimated  2.378,000  net  tons 
of  raw  steel  were  poured  in  the  week  ended 
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Feb.  12,  cc«npared  with  2,345,000  net  tons  for 
the  week  ended  Feb.  5. 

The  price  composite  on  No.  1  heavy  melt- 
ing steelmaklng  scrap  held  at  $34.83  per  gtxws 
ton  for  the  second  week  the  magazine  said. 

[Prom  Industry  Week,  Feb.  14,  1972] 

More  Steel  CtrsroMERs  Go  Shopping 
Overseas 

U.S.  manufacturers  are  again  flirting  with 
foreign  steelmakers — and  this  could  further 
hurt  the  domestic  mills  they  Jilted  last 
year. 

In  1971,  steel  users  in  this  country  had  a 
record  $2.6  billion  affair  with  overseas  sup- 
pliers as  they  built  huge  strtkehedge  stock- 
piles. This  year,  customers  are  looking  for 
price  breaks  in  the  face  of  hlkee  by  U.S. 
steelmakers. 

Evidence  of  current  Interest  In  Import  steel 
is  mounting: 

The  recent  price  increase  on  cold  rolled 
steel  sheet  and  strip  apparently  hasn't  cost 
U.S.  mills  any  business  yet — but  It  Is  causing 
some  customers  to  gnunble  and  check  for- 
eign price  lists. 

Price  shading  on  some  other  steel  product 
lines  is  necessary  to  keep  orders  In  this  coun- 
try, notes  a  Chicago  area  mill. 

General  Motors  Corp.  says  it  will  buy  154,- 
322  net  tons  of  Japanese  steel  this  year — 
double  the  amount  it  piu-chased  last  year. 

A  Southern  pig  iron  facility  has  been  closed 
because  its  customers  were  able  to  buy  more 
cheaply  overseas. 

Import  fears. — Coming  on  top  of  an  ab- 
sence of  new  quota  agreements  with  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  steel  producers,  renewed 
interest  in  overseas  sources  raises  the  threat 
of  another  big  year  for  steel  Imports.  Last 
year,  more  foreign  steel  than  ever  before — 
18.3  million  net  tons — entered  the  U.S. 

Indeed,  domestic  steelmakers  are  forecast- 
ing imports  for  the  flrst  two  quarters  at  a 
relatively  high  level,  although  down  from 
record  1971.  Foreign  mills  are  expected  to 
ship  about  3.5  million  net  tons  of  steel  to 
this  country  in  the  first  quarter  and  4.5  mil- 
lion tons  in  the  second.  A  year  ago,  they 
shipped  3.8  million  and  5.3  mUllon  tons, 
respectively. 

There  is,  however,  some  indication  that 
overseas  steel  producers  are  eyeing  price  bikes 
of  their  own.  Most  are  reported  to  be  sign- 
ing contracts  of  only  three  months. 
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HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10,  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  tlie 
death  of  a  truly  outstanding  American, 
the  man  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  dubbed 
"Assistant  President." 

James  F.  Byrnes  had  a  most  remark- 
able career,  one  that  spanned  nearly  a 
half  century,  Jimmy  Byrnes  was  succes- 
sively a  Congressman,  a  Senator,  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coui-t,  Director  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, War  Mobilizer,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

The  American  people  owed  Jimmy 
Byrnes  a  debt  for  his  many  services  to 
the  Nation,  particularly  for  his  splendid 
2 -year  stint  as  Director  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion during  World  War  11.  Then  it  was 
that  P.D.R.  nicknamed  Jimmy  Byrnes 
"Assistant  President,"  because  Byrnes 
at  that  time  was,  in  effect,  in  charge  of 
America's  domestic  affairs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  special  fond- 
ness for  Jimmy  Byrnes — one  reason  be- 
ing that  he  supported  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  in  1952,  1956 
1960,  1964,  and  1968. 

But,  politics  aside,  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  American. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  our  condolences 
to  Mrs.  Byrnes  in  her  time  of  grief. 


COLLEGES  NEGLECT  THE  ARTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  13.  1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  a  most  interesting  article, 
"Colleges  Neglect  the  Arts,"  by  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks,  chairman  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

Miss  Hanks'  essay  appears  in  the 
March  1972  issue  of  "Trustee,"  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Higher  Education, 
Board  of  Education,  the  United  Metho- 
dist Church,  sent  to  trustees  of  the 
church  related  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

I  might  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Miss 
Hanks  is  herself  a  trustee  of  IXike  Uni- 
versity at  Durham,  N.C. 

Miss  Hanks'  essay  follows : 

Colleges  Neglect  the  Arts 
(By  Nancy  Hanks) 

The  arts  are  sometimes  expensive,  and  so 
are  science  laboratories;  but,  considering 
their  centrallty  to  the  value  of  life,  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  arts  have  not  become 
Integral  to  most  universities,  or  why  they  are 
the  flrst  to  be  cut  in  times  of  financial  strin- 
gency. This  is  true  not  only  In  university 
budgets,  but  also  in  city  budgets.  In  contri- 
butions from  foimdations  and  corporations, 
and  In  the  entire  structure  of  the  support  of 
the  arts. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  reason  the  arts 
flnd  themselves  In  what  can  only  be  viewed 
as  a  precarious  position  is  that  we  are  not  yet 
listening  enough  to  our  young  people.  This 
Is  to  say  that  we  are  foolishly  neglecting  our 
future. 

How  many  people  today  in  a  tinlverslty 
community — and  by  that  I  mean  the  faculty, 
the  alumni,  the  parents,  the  administration, 
and  the  students — are  asking  the  tough  ques- 
tions from  a  point  of  reference  but  with  a 
need  for  change?  We  all  agree,  for  Instance, 
that  our  libraries  are  a  great  source,  the  bed- 
rock of  a  university.  The  printed  word  brings 
us  the  history  of  the  ages  and  explores  the 
possibilities  and  promises  of  the  future.  But 
how  many  of  us  consider  that  painters  and 
sculptors  throughout  time  have  portrayed 
the  history  of  the  ages  and  projected  the 
seeds  of  the  future?  Their  works  of  art  are 
as  important  to  a  society  as  the  work  of  a 
great  writer.  Yet,  do  we  aU  agree  that  our 
university  museums  are  as  Important  as  our 
libraries? 

The  same  comment  and  questions  could  be 
made  and  asked  about  dance,  theatre,  music, 
and  all  the  arts.  Another  example  Is  film. 

importance  of  film 
PUm  as  an  art  Is  earning  Its  place  beside 
painting,  music,  poetry.  At  the  moment  there 
are  three  hundred  colleges  and  universities 
offering  film  courses,  sixty-eight  of  them  of- 
fering a  major  In  the  art  of  film.  In  the  last 
five  years  budget  allotments  for  university 
film  programs  have  Increased  300  percent. 
There  are  more  than  three  thousand  stu- 
dents majoring  In  film  on  the  undergraduate 
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level  and  more  than  twelve  htmdred  pursu- 
ing graduate  degrees  In  film.  Nearly  80  per- 
cent of  schools  teaching  film  production 
emphasize  documentary  or  experimental 
filmmaking,  and  one-third  of  the  schools 
permit  a  student  to  complete  a  film  project 
In  lieu  of  submitting  a  written  thesis. 

All  this  Is  to  the  good.  Now  let  us  locA  at 
the  other  side. 

You  cannot  teach  or  learn  film  without 
having  access  to  our  film  heritage,  any  more 
than  you  can  teach  Uterature  without  U- 
braries.  Yet,  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
archives  alone,  thirty  thousand  feet  of  film 
decompose  annually.  Losses  are  being  suf- 
fered also  at  the  National  Archives,  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art,  and  the  George 
Eastman  House. 

In  film  research  the  need  Is  great  for  prc^- 
erly  organized  research  centers  and  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  aids  and  trained 
personnel.  Currently  there  Is  no  research 
center  to  promote  film  scholarship.  Some 
work  Is  being  done  at  the  graduate  level  at 
universities  and  at  the  major  archives,  but 
little  is  being  done  to  coordinate  these  efforts 
and  focus  on  specific  needs. 

Apparently  there  Is  no  definitive  textbook 
on  the  history  of  the  cinema  that  can  be 
used  at  the  university  level.  There,  too,  is 
no  comprehensive,  up-to-date  bibliography 
listing  reference  works  on  film  or  pubUshed 
lists  of  the  holdings  of  the  major  archives. 

FINE  ARTS  AS  CAREERS 

A  Louis  Harris  poll  has  documented  that 
18  percent  of  college  seniors  Interviewed  are 
Interested  In  the  arts — not  as  an  avocation, 
not  as  a  sometlmfe  part  of  an  otherwise  di- 
rected life-style,  but  as  a  full-time  way  of 
living.  And  the  "Profile  of  This  Year's  Fresh- 
men," compiled  by  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education,  shows  that  9.2  percent  of  the 
freshmen  chose  the  fine  arts  as  a  probable 
major  field  of  study,  as  compared  to  16.2 
percent  who  wanted  to  concentrate  on  busi- 
ness and  11.6  percent  who  were  Interested 
In  edvication. 

The  fine  arts  ranked  third  in  the  listing 
of  preferences,  two  notches  ahead  of  the 
social  sciences  and  engineering,  which  came 
In  fourth  and  fifth.  As  a  career  preference,  to 
be  an  artist  was  more  interesting  to  the 
freshmen  than  to  be  a  nurse,  doctor,  lawyer, 
or  college  teacher. 

If  we  compare  both  surveys,  we  find  that 
by  the  time  freshmen  become  seniors  their 
Interest  In  the  arts  as  professions  hEis  taken 
a  giant  step  of  100  percent! 

Throughout  history  what  has  helped  so- 
cieties and  civilizations  to  meet  their  prob- 
lems and  to  advance  their  values  has  been 
creativity  and  quality.  Without  creativity  and 
quality  the  human  being  and  the  society  In 
which  he  lies  would  be  powerless  to  develop 
new  Ideas  and  from  them  methods  to  deal 
with  new  problems. 

We  are  today.  In  glory  and  In  grief,  a  tech- 
nlcized  society.  For  the  growing  complexities 
consequent  to  mechanization,  computeriza- 
tion, and  advancing  technologies  we  need  an 
ever  vital  and  growing  addition  of  what  the 
arts  do  for  the  human  spirit.  They  are  not 
merely  embeUishments,  decorations,  enter- 
tainments. They  are  necessary  elements,  vital 
to  the  continuance  and  enrichm^t  of  our 
individual  lives  and  of  our  civilization. 
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dened  by  the  news  of  former  Gov.  Buford 
Ellington's  death.  The  Governor  and  I 
were  friends  of  long  standing,  and  I  was 
among  the  many  who  mourned  his  pass- 
ing. 

Buford  Ellington  and  I  flrst  knew  each 
other  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  and  I  was  a  member  of  Gov. 
Gordon  Browning's  cabinet.  When  Gov. 
Frank  Clement  took  ofQce,  Buford  suc- 
ceeded me  as  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture before  serving  two  separate  terms  as 
Governor. 

Governor  Ellington  had  two  sterling 
qualities  which  I  shall  long  remember — 
his  industriousness  and  his  warmheart- 
edness. He  was  an  early  riser  who  en- 
joyed getting  to  his  oflBce  early  and  stay- 
ing there  often  into  the  nighttime  hours. 
He  was  readily  accessible  and  those  who 
talked  with  him  felt  that  they  had  a  true 
friend. 

Through  Buford  Ellington's  leadership, 
Tennessee  accomplished  much,  and  we 
of  the  Volunteer  State  are  going  to  miss 
him  deeply. 


FORMER  GOV.  BUFORD  ELLINGTON 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  House  was  in  its  Easter  recess 
recently,  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  sad- 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO 

FREEDOM 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"My  Responsibility  to  Freedom"  was  the 
theme  this  year  of  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  VFW  for  sponsoring  this  an- 
nual contest  and  for  encouraging  young 
citizens  to  speak  out  in  this  positive  way 
showing  their  pride  and  faith  in  the 
principles  upon  which  America  was 
founded  and  still  thrives. 

David  Housley,  a  senior  at  Pocatello 
High  School  in  my  district,  was  Idaho's 
winner  this  year  in  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  Mr. 
Housley 's  speech  in  the  Record: 
Voice  of  Democracy 

There  is  no  law,  written  or  otherwise,  that 
says  a  free  people  must  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibility to  freedom.  If  there  were,  that  free- 
dom would  be  a  farce.  Instead,  a  free  society 
gives  its  citizens  the  right  to  react  to  free- 
dom in  their  own  individual  vrays.  Whether 
their  actions  are  responsible  or  Irresponsible 
is  entirely  up  to  them. 

A  person  can  fulfill  his  responsibility  to 
freedom  by  doing  two  things.  First,  acknowl- 
edging the  obligation  he  has  to  himself  and 
second,  acknowledging  his  obligation  to 
others. 

An  Individual  owes  It  to  himself  to  become 
aware  of  his  talents  and  to  manifest  them 
in  the  most  constructive  way  possible.  By 
doing  this  he  contributes  to  his  character 
and  the  character  of  his  society. 

Freedom  is  a  catalyst  to  Individual  achieve- 
ment. It  gives  the  citizen  an  opportunity  to 
work  independent  of  political  requirements 
or  class  dfemands.  If  a  person  falls  to  utilize 
his  resources  he  is  derelict  in  his  respon- 
sibility to  himself  as  well  as  to  freedom. 

Everyone  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  help 
anyone  who  Is  Injured,  hungry  or  even  lonely. 
Those    living    In    freedom    have    an    added 
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responsibility.  They  are  obligated  to  protect 
each  other's  right  to  pursue  happiness. 

The  best  way  to  meet  this  responsibility  is 
by  perpetuating  the  government  that  allows 
for  that  right.  In  order  for  such  a  system  to 
survive  It  must  be  protected  and  understood. 

Protecting  a  free  people's  government  In- 
volves more  than  an  effective  Internal  militia 
or  national  army.  It  involves  the  population's 
win  to  see  the  system  prevail.  Soldier  or 
civilian,  a  person  will  fight  harder  If  he 
loves  what  he  Is  fighting  for,  and  freedom 
must  be  understood  before  It  can  be  thor- 
oughly appreciated.  It's  the  responsibility  of 
all  free  men  and  women  to  seek  and  gain 
knowledge  about  their  free  system.  This 
knowledge  will  aid  them  In  discerning  who 
Is  hurting  and  who  Is  helping  the  govern- 
ment and  in  properly  defending  the  freedom 
the  government  allows. 

Thus  far  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the 
United  States  by  name.  What  I  have  said 
has  been  simply  stated,  analytical,  and  even 
pseudo-scientific.  It  was  done  this  way  to 
establish  freedom  as  a  definite  quality. 
Possessed  with  rules  and  requiring  respon- 
sibilities. The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  subject  to  these  r\iles  and  responsibili- 
ties. They  must  realize  that  freedom  is 
perishable  and  needs  more  than  faith  to  stay 
alive. 

America  didn't  invent  freedom,  it  merely, 
ambivalent  as  it  may  sound,  captured  it  in 
a  Democracy.  Democracy  needs  responsible 
people  Just  as  freedom  does.  People  who  will 
work  individually  to  improve  their  talents 
and  collectively  to  insure  each  other's  right 
to  pursue  their  own  particular  future.  But 
above  all,  people  who  will  be  their  respon- 
sibility to  freedom  by  learning  about  the  gov- 
ernment that  keeps  them  free  and  protect- 
ing It  because  they  know  what  it  stands  for. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SALVATORE  CAMELIO 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  on  an  inspection  trip  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  when  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in 
the  death  of  Salvatore  Camelio,  long  the 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.  Both  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him  on  legislation  that  was  of  im- 
portance to  the  men  and  women  he  so 
ably  represented.  No  one  who  had  that 
experience  could  have  doubted  for  a 
minute  the  depth  and  integrity  of  his 
commitment  to  making  a  better  life  for 
working  people.  His  concern  for  eco- 
nomic justice,  his  compassion  for  the  less 
fortunate,  and  his  insistence  that  labor 
be  given,  not  simply  its  fair  share  of  the 
national  product,  but  a  full  say  in  the 
decisions  that  affected  laboring  people — 
whether  in  the  workplace,  or  in  the 
statehouse,  or  in  the  Capitol — set  a 
high  standard  of  leadership. 

Especially  at  this  time,  when  there  are 
those  who  would  unfairly  try  to  make 
labor  the  scapegoat  for  the  disastrous 
economic  policies  that  have  plagued  this 
country  for  the  past  3  years,  Sal  Camelio 
will  be  greatly  missed.  As  we  continue  to 
work  to  improve  conditions  for  all  Amer- 
icans— nationwide,    and   in   Massachu- 
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setts,  where  we  face  the  most  severe  un- 
employment crisis  since  the  depths  of 
the  great  depression— the  memory  of 
Sal  Camelio  and  his  work  will  be  with 
us. 


IS  BREZHNEV'S  PERSONALITY 
CULT  DECLINING? 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  13,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Radio 
Liberty  dispatch  from  March  6,  1972, 
presents  some  very  interesting  facts  on 
the  declining  mention  of  Party  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  in  the  editorials  of 
Piavda,  the  party  newspaper. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  dis- 
patch notes  that — 

Whether  or  not  Brezhnev  will  ultimately 
succeed  m  Imposing  himself  as  the  undis- 
puted leader  Is  still  very  much  an  open  ques- 
tion. It  is  bound  to  be  equally  uncertain 
therefore,  whether  the  slump  In  the  Brezhnev 
cult  currently  to  be  observed  In  the  lead  edi- 
torials of  Pravda  reflects  no  more  than  a 
temporary  or  partial  setback  In  his  ascent 
to  the  top  .  .  .  or  whether  we  are  actually 
witnessing  the  decline  of  a  leader's  ciUt  after 
he  has  passed  the  apogee  of  his  career. 

I  recommend  the  dispatch,  which  fol- 
lows, to  my  colleagues: 

Is  Brezhnev's  PERsoNALrry  Cult 

Declining? 

(By  Christian  Duevel) 

Following  publication  of  an  esoteric  anti- 
Brezhnev  editorial  in  Pravda  of  January  21. 
references  to  Brezhnev  have  sharply  declined 
In  the  party  organ's  lead  editorials.  Prom 
January  22  until  March  5  of  this  year,  Prav- 
das  lead  editorials  have  mentioned  Brezhnev 
only  three  times,  as  compared  with  a  total 
of  13  references  during  the  first  part  of  Jan- 
uary (January  1-21)  1972. 

Pravda' s  lead  editorial  of  January  21  was 
pegged,  as  usual,  to  the  anniversary  of 
Lenin's  death,  although  It  did  not  specifically 
mention  the  anniversary.  In  contrast  with 
the  past  few  years,  when  Pravda  had  stressed 
"faithfulness"  toward  Leninism  in  the  head- 
ings of  its  editorials  published  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  anniversary.  It  came  out  this 
year  with  the  headline  "The  Creative  Force 
of  the  Ideas  of  Leninism."  In  itself  this  was 
hardly  very  significant.  Nor  was  it  in  any  way 
out  of  order  for  Pravda  to  insert  a  Quotation 
from  Brezhnev's  report  to  the  24th  CPSU 
Congress  to  the  effect  that  "the  party  sees 
Its  most  Important  task  In  finding,  on  the 
basis  of  Lenin's  thoughts  and  Lenin's  meth- 
odology, a  solution  to  the  topical  problems 
of  communist  construction."  But  then  the 
editorial  became  implicitly  more  critical 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  fact  that 
"our  scientific  thought  does  not  come  late 
with  an  answer  to  the  newly-arising  urgent 
questions  of  the  day."  It  did  not  elaborate  on 
these  "urgent  questions  of  the  day,"  but 
there  must  be  at  least  some  suspicion  that  it 
was  meant  to  refer  to  President  Nixon's  vUit 
to  Communist  China.  Even  more  striking  was 
Pravda-s  anonymous  criticism  on  thU  occa- 
sion: 

"Leninism  does  not  tolerate  a  dogmatic  at- 
titude toward  theory.  V.  I.  Lenin  mercilessly 
ridiculed  those  who  on  all  occasions  'snatch 
at  quotations  from  books'  and  feel  lost  In 
the  face  of  new  situations  which  are  not  de- 
scribed In  the  books.  A  favorable  atmosphere 
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has  been  created  In  our  country  for  bold 
creative  searches.  .  .  .  Creatively  to  adopt  and 
develop  Lenin's  ideas  in  the  situation  of  the 
means  unflinchingly  to  defend  their  pu- 
rity. .  .  .  MUitant  Implacability  toward  dis- 
tortion of  revolutionary  theory,  and  toward 
any  alien  views— that  is  the  most  Important 
Leninist  principle." 

But   what   does   it   mean   to   defend    the 
"purity"  of  Lenin's  Ideas  in  the  present  sit- 
uation and  In  the  context  of  a  specific  refer- 
ence to  Lenin's  opposition  to  the  frequent 
use  of  quotations?  Could  not  the  "purity"  of 
these  ideas  be  best  defended  by  making  fre- 
quent   appeal    to    Lenin's    quotations?    Ob- 
viously, what  the  authors  of  the  Pravda  lead 
editorial  were  concerned  about  was  not  the 
quoUtion-mongering    from    Lenin's    works, 
which  has  existed  for  a  great  many  years! 
but  the  similar  phenomenon  that  has  been 
developing  in  the  more  recent  past  with  re- 
gard  to   Brezhnev's   "books."  >   It   is   in   any 
case  inconceivable  that  the  editors  of  Pravda 
would  have  chosen  the  anniversary  of  Lenin's 
death  for  an  Insidious  attack  on  the  practice 
of  all -too-frequent  appeals  to  the  words  of 
Lenin,  almost  half  a  century  after  his  death 
What  was  involved  was  clearly  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  quotation-mongerlng  that  has 
developed  around  Brezhnev,  apparently  cou- 
pled with  an  esoteric  attack  against  Brezh- 
nev himself  for  "feeling  lost  in  the  face  of 
new  situations  which  are  not  described  In 
the  books."  But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  its  eating.  And  It  Is,  therefore,  only  now 
that  we  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  this  eso- 
teric lead  editorial  was  aimed  against  Brezh- 
nev. For  now  we  can  see  the  factual  evidence 
of  a  sharp  decline  of  references  to  Brezhnev 
since  publication  of  this  lead  editorial   In 
Pravda.   The   party   organ's   lead   editorials 
have  now  returned  to  the  rate  of  Brezhnev 
references  that  existed  before  April  1970  (viz 
3  to  4  per  month),  when  the  great  Brezhnev 
quotation   boom   began,   at   least   as   far   as 
Pravda  was  concerned  (see  attached  Appen- 
dix). '^^ 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  on 
three  occasions  since  January  21,  Pravda  has 
featured  lead  editorials  on  foreign  policy 
that  failed  to  mention  Brezhnev  (viz  on 
January  28,  February  10  and  March  2) .  Since 
Brezhnev  assumed  the  key  role  in  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  in  August  1971,  all  of  Pravda's 
foreign  policy  editorials  had  referred  to 
Brezhnev  at  least  once,  and  occasionally  as 
often  as  five  or  six  times  (Pravda,  Sept  27 
Nov.  1  &  29,  1971).  During  the  entire  past 
year  (March  5,  1971  untU  March  5,  1972)  only 
five  lead  editorials  of  Pravda  on  foreign  policy 
have  failed  to  mention  Brezhnev  (apart  from 
the  three  recent  ones  cited  above,  those  of 
June  2  and  July  27).  Is  the  trust  of  the 
party's  ruling  elite  In  Brehznev's  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  waning,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the 
face  of  the  wrecking  of  his  China  policy 
(epitomized  by  the  U.S.-Chinese  rapproache- 
ment)  and  the  possible  wrecking  of  his  West- 
politik  (If  the  steadUy  dwindling  Bonn  gov- 
ernment majority  in  the  Bundestag  should 
fall  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Moscow- 
Bonn  and  Warsaw-Bonn  treaties?) 

Intriguing  Inferences  may  be  drawn  from 
the  curve  of  Brezhnev  references  In  the 
Pravda  lead  editorials.  Thus,  the  CPSU  Cen- 
tral Committee  plenum  in  early  July  1970 
when  Brezhnev,  apparenOy,  for  the  first  time 
attempted  the  takeover  of  the  government, 
was  preceded  by  three  months  of  a  rising 
personality  cult,  as  reflected  in  the  increas- 
ing number  of  references  to  Brezhnev  In 
Pravda'3  lead  editorials  (see:  Appendix). 
The  three  months  which  preceded  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee  plenum  in  late  Novem- 
ber of  last  year  (September-November  1971). 
at  which  another  such  attempt  was  staged  on 

'A  two-volume  edition  of  Brehznev's 
speeches  and  articles  was  published  in  1970 
under  the  title  "On  a  Leninist  Course." 
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the  part  of  Brezhnev  and  his  supporters  al- 
though  apparently  in  a  modified  form »  were 
again   marked   by  a  fast-rising   number  of 
references    to    Brezhnev    In    Pravda's    lead 
editorials.  As  a  result,  an  aU-tlme  peak  at 
25  references  to  Brezhnev  was  achieved  bv 
the  Pravda  lead  editorials  published  durlni 
November  1971.  On  both  occasions— the  J^ 
Plenum  of  1970  and  the  November  Plenum  of 
1971 — the  rate  of  Brezhnev  references  imme- 
diately dropped  In  the  months  that  followed 
his  abortive  takeover  bids   (since  the  July 
1970  plenum  was  held  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  It  Is  only  natural  that  this  de- 
cllne  should  have  been  reflected  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  already  In  the  July  figure)    it 
therefore  looks  as  though  the  buUd-up  of 
Brezhnev  in  Pravda's  lead  editorials  repre- 
sented,  on  both  occasions,  a  deliberate  effort 
to  boost  his  position  In  anticipation  of  hia 
takeover  bid.  In  connection  with  the  24th 
CPSU  Congress  In  early  AprU  1971  the  re- 
verse  phenomenon  was  to  be  observed.  There 
was  no  prior  buUdup,  but  the  number  of 
Brezhnev  references  Increased  sharply  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Congress  and  dropped 
off  again  In  the  following  months.  This  was  a 
plausible  reflection   of  the  heavy  emphasis 
then  placed  In  the  Soviet  press  on  rehashing 
the  Congress  decisions  and  especially  Brezh- 
nev's report  to  the  Congress. 

There  U  bound  to  arise  the  question  of 
Pravda's  motives  In  debunking  the  Brezh- 
nev personality  cult,  if  only  esoterlcally,  when 
it  had  so  amply  participated  at  times  In 
propagating  It.  There  are  two  possible  expla- 
nations:  either  this  debunking  of  the  Brezh- 
nev cult  was  decreed  from  above,  i.e.,  by  the 
Politburo,  and  Pravda  was  merely  executing 
the  decision,  or  it  reflected  the  ups  and 
downs  of  infighting  on  Pravda's  editorial 
board.  Some  evidence  may  be  cited  In  favor 
of  both  hypotheses.  Pravda's  lead  editorial 
of  January  21  and  Its  subsequent  practical 
implementation  may  be  seen  as  a  follow-up 
measure  of  the  Politburo  decision  not  to  let 
Brezhnev  address  the  nation  on  New  Tear's 
Day  (see:  "A  Small  Step  Back  Toward  Col- 
lectivity of  Leadership," » Jan.  4,  1972) .  There 
was  evidence,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  sort  of 
power  struggle  between  Zlmyanln,  the  chief 
editor  of  Pravda.  and  his  first  deputy  (and 
Brezhnev  protege)  V.  G.  Afanasyev.  who  was 
seen  maneuvering  before  the  Third  All-Unlon 
Congress  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Journalists 
in  December  1971  for  a  top  position  In  the 
union,  but  was  defeated,  as  It  appeared, 
through  Zlmyanln's  exertions  (see:  "A  Low- 
Keyed  Congress  of  Soviet  Journalists,"  Radio 
Liberty  Dispatch,  Dec.  21, 1971) . 

Afanasyev  was  not  only  not  elected  to  a 
secretaryship  In  the  union,  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  in  accordance  with 
precedents,  but  he  was  not  even  elected 
to  membership  to  the  Board  of  the  Union, 
composed  of  159  people,  nor  to  the  Union's 
Central  Auditing  Commission  (see  Zhur- 
nalist.  No.  1,  Jan.  1972,  pp.  30  &  32). 
This  was  tantamount  to  having  been  black- 
balled! Whatever  the  details  of  this  story 
(the  delegates  to  the  Congress  presumably 
resented  the  way  Afanasyev  had  recom- 
mended himself  In  Pravda — during  Zlm- 
yanln's absence — for  a  top  Job  In  the 
Union),  it  meant  a  serious  setback  for 
Brezhnev's  prot6g6  in  the  Pravda  leadership. 
Afanasyev  does  not  seem  to  have  recovered 
yet  from  this  setback.  At  any  rate  there  has 
been  a  "blackout"  on  his  activities  receniUy 
and  he  has  not  written  any  significant  press 
articles  since  he  published  one  of  the  moet 
Important  contributions  to  last  year's  eso- 
teric campaign  in  favor  of  Brezhnev's  take- 

'See  the  following  Radio  Liberty  DiS' 
patches  "Pravda  Indirectly  Attacks  Kosy- 
gln,"  October  28,  1971;  "Heavy  Industry  Lob- 
by Beaten  Off  at  Central  Committee  Plen- 
um." November  23.  1971. 

»  Radio  Liberty  Dispatch. 
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over  bid  In  Voprosy  Filoaofi    (No.   11,  No- 
vember 1971,  pp.  3-16) . 

Whether  or  not  Brezhnev  wUl  ultimately 
succeed  in  imposing  himself  as  the  undis- 
puted leader  is  still  very  much  an  open 
question.  It  Is  bound  to  be  equally  uncer- 
tain, therefore,  whether  the  slump  In  the 
Brezhnev  cult  currently  to  be  observed  In 
the  lead  editorials  of  Pravda  reflects  no  more 
than  a  temporary  or  partial  setback  In  bis 
ascent  to  the  top — and  will  eventually  be 
superseded  by  a  new  wave  or  quotation- 
mongerlng  from  his  "works" — or  whether  we 
are  actually  witnessing  the  decline  of  a 
leader's  cult  after  he  has  passed  the  apogee 
of  his  career. 


Appendix 

References  to  Brezhnev  in  Pravda  lead 

editorials 

(January  1970-March  1972) 
References 

1970: 

January    4 

February    4 

March    3 

AprU    13 

May    16 

June 17 

July  (Jvdy  plenum  CC/CPSU) 14 

August    7 

September    9 

October 10 

November 11 

December  14 

1971: 

January    9 

February  7 

Mareh    8 

AprU  (24th  CPSU  Congress) 22 

May    — —  19 

Jvme 12 

July 12 

August 9 

September    15 

October 16 

November     (November    plenum    CC/ 

CPSU)   25 

December  16 

1972: 
January    (Jan.    1-21,   13;    Jan.   22-31. 

nU)    13 

February  3 

Total   for    1970 122 

Total  for  1971. --  170 

Categories:   Soviet  Government,  Law  and 
Communist  Party. 
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Adam  Powell  was  a  constructive  mem- 
ber of  my  committee  as  he  rose  to  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining.  It  was  said  in 
jest  that  his  knowledge  of  mining  was 
restricted  to  the  subways  of  New  York 
City,  but  I  can  advise  you  that  he  worked 
diligently  and  effectively  in  that  position 
of  responsibility. 

He  worked  within  the  rules  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  he  paid  the  committee  the 
compliment  of  asking  to  take  those  rules 
as  his  guide  when  he  left  our  committee 
to  become  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  extending  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 


ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
taking  this  occasion  to  recognize  the 
work  of  our  former  coUetigue,  the  late 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

My  direct  association  with  Congress- 
man Powell  occurred  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
where  I  now  have  the  privilege  to  serve 
as  chairman. 

The  legislative  accomplishments  of 
this  dynamic  Individual  have  been  re- 
cited and  much  attention  is  being  given, 
deservedly,  to  the  work  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  where 
Adam  Powell  served  sis  chairman.  Lesser 
known,  however,  Is  the  work  that  he  per- 
formed as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


THE  REWARD  FOR  SELF  SACRIFICE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  NEW  JKRSKT 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  17,  1971,  Pope  Paul  VI,  beatified 
Father  Maximilian  Maria  Kolbe,  a  pris- 
oner of  the  Nazi  concentration  camp  at 
Auschwitz  —  Oswiecim  —  who  sacrificed 
himself  to  save  the  life  of  another  pris- 
oner. 

Father  Kolbe  arrived  at  Oswiecim, 
Auschwitz,  early  in  1941  with  four  other 
Monks.  He  had  been  seized  at  Niepokal- 
anow  for  distributing  anti-Nazi  litera- 
ture. Father  Kolbe  had  been  organizing 
help  for  Catholics  and  Jews  who  were  be- 
ing expelled  from  Polish  lands  annexed 
by  the  Germans. 

One  day,  toward  the  end  of  July,  a 
Polish  prisoner  named  Klos  escaped.  He 
was  the  fourth  to  have  done  so  and  the 
pimishment  was  the  same  in  every  case — 
10  prisoners  were  selected  at  random  to 
be  killed  by  starvation. 

One  of  the  10  picked  was  Sgt.  Prancis- 
zek  Gajowniczek.  Sergeant  Gajowniczek 
screamed  that  he  wanted  to  live  to  see 
his  wife  and  children  and  called  to  God 
for  help.  The  Father  Kolbe  who  was  in 
the  same  file,  stepped  forward. 

He  told  the  commandant  in  perfect 
German  that  he  wanted  to  take  the  place 
of  this  man  who  called  to  God  for  help. 

The  commandant  asked  Father  Kolbe 
who  he  was  and  Father  Kolbe  replied,  "a 
Catholic  priest."  "All  right  take  him"  the 
commandant  barked.  Father  Kolbe  was 
led  away  while  Sergeant  Gajowniczek 
returned  to  the  file. 

The  10  men  were  put  in  a  starvation 
cell.  On  August  14,  1941,  Father  Kolbe 
was  killed  with  an  injection  of  phenol.  He 
was  47  years  old. 

The  beatification  of  Father  Maximil- 
ian Maria  Kolbe  was  the  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Christian  Poles  were 
among  those  brutally  persecuted  by  the 
Nazis.  During  his  "urbi  et  orbi"  blessings. 
Pope  Paul  stated: 

This  morning  in  the  BasUlca  of  St.  Peter, 
we  have  performed  the  Ceremony  of  Beatifi- 
cation of  Father  MaxlmlUan  Maria  Kolbe,  a 
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Franciscan  Monk.  He  was  a  Pole.  Poland.  hU 
country  was  Invaded  in  the  last  war  from 
the  West  and  from  the  East.  Gruesome  pris- 
ons were  multiplied,  and  In  horrible  concen- 
tration camps  uncounted  multitudes  were 
put  to  death,  among  them  Jews  and  Poles. 
...  In  one  of  these  camps,  at  Auschwitz, 
Father  Kolbe  offered  his  life  through  total 
starvation  in  exchange  for  the  life  of  a  fellow 
prisoner — unknown  to  him — the  father  of 
several  chUdren.  Yet  that  was  not  the  only 
act  of  supreme  self-sacrlflce.  The  lot  of 
Father  Kolbe  and  his  personal  virtues,  have 
made  his  sacrifice  typical  of  the  era.  This 
Franciscan  Monk  has  somehow  united  all 
the  numerous  and  stiU  unknown  sacrifices 
that  In  fact  occurred  during  the  rebirth  of 
barbarism. 

It  will  be  well  to  know  that  among  the 
thousands  who  partook  in  this  beautiful 
beatification  ceremony  was  the  man  whose 
life  was  spared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer,  at 
this  time,  a  short  history  of  the  life  of 
Father  Kolbe.  He  was  born  on  January 
8,  1894,  in  Zdunska  Wola,  Poland,  and 
after  the  usual  ordinary  schooling,  he  en- 
tered the  Conventual  Franciscan  Semi- 
nary in  1907  and  was  sent  to  Rome  in 
1912  to  study  philosphy  and  theology. 

On  October  17,  1917 — with  six  other 
fellow  students.  Father  Kolbe  foimded 
the  Militia  of  Mary  Immaculate — now 
spread  throughout  Italy,  Poland,  Japan, 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  other  na- 
tions, coimting  approximately  3  million 
members.  The  date  of  the  foimding  of 
this  religious  group  coincides  with  the 
date  of  his  beatification  exactly  54  years 
later. 

On  April  28,  1918.  he  was  ordained  a 
priest.  In  1919  he  returned  to  Poland 
and  in  January  of  1922  issued  the  first 
monthly  publication — Rycerz  Niepoka- 
lanej — the  Knight  of  the  Immaculate, 
which  by  1938-39  reached  a  monthly 
printing  of  1  million  copies.  In  October 
of  1927  he  founded  in  the  convent  city 
Niepokalanow,  the  largest  Catholic 
printing  office  in  the  world.  In  1930  he 
founded  another  convent  city  in  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  Mugenzaino  Sono. 

Mrs.  Sono,  a  40-year-old  Tokyo  house- 
wife, spoke  of  the  foundation  established 
in  1930  in  Nagasaki  by  Father  Kolbe.  She 
said  that  the  faith  brought  to  Japan  by 
St.  Frances  Xavier  was  bolstered  in  this 
century  by  missionaries  such  as  Father 
Kolbe.  The  Polish  priest's  foundation  in 
Nagasaki,  she  said,  is  on  a  hill. 

Said  Mrs.  Sono: 

Perhaps,  because  of  this  location  his  place 
was  protected  from  the  atomic  bomb.  But 
really  we  think  that  there  was  a  special  In- 
tervention from  the  heaven  of  Father  Kolbe 
which  saved  his  world. 

Father  Kolbe.  recalled  to  Poland  in 
1936,  was  arrested  by  the  Gestapo  the 
first  time  In  September  of  1939,  imme- 
diately after  the  Hitler's  attack  on  his 
country.  Poland.  The  second  arrest  came 
in  February  1941.  Sent  to  the  concentra- 
tion camp  of  Auschwitz  as  prisoner 
16,670.  he  offered  his  Ufe  in  place  of 
Franciszek  Gajowniczek  and  died  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1941— the  vigil  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Assumption — from  an  injection  of 
phenol — carbolic  acid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Christian  world  now 
has  another  mortal  whose  actions 
brought  him  recognition  and  elevation  to 
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the  ranks  of  the  blessed.  This  is  Father 
Kolbe's  reward  for  his  supreme  self- 
sacrifice  to  spare  the  life  of  a  fellow  hu- 
man being. 

This  world  would  be  far  better  off  if 
the  men  of  all  nations  would  work  to- 
ward just  and  lasting  peace  so  that  such 
events  as  that  faced  by  Father  Kolbe 
would  not  be  repeated. 


MISS  JULIA  C.  THOMPSON 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  Miss  Julia  C.  Thomp- 
son, long-time  representative  of  the 
American  Nurses  Association,  removes 
from  the  Washington  scene  a  strong  and 
effective  voice  in  behalf  of  her  profession. 
A  native  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  Miss  Thomp- 
son had  served  in  nearly  every  role  of 
the  nursing  profession,  including  hos- 
pital duty  and  supervision,  teacher,  and 
public  health  activity. 

She  had  been  active  on  State  and  na- 
tional legislative  committees  before  she 
turned  her  full-time  attention  to  legis- 
lation as  a  member  of  the  ANA  staff  in 
Washington  in  1951. 

Miss  Thompson  promptly  became  well 
known  on  Capitol  Hill  as  she  poimded 
the  corridors  in  behalf  of  legislation  of 
concern  to  the  nursing  profession. 

She  was  a  complete  professional,  not 
only  as  a  registered  nurse  with  wide- 
ranging  experience,  but  also  as  a  vigorous 
advocate  on  behalf  of  the  needs  of  nurses 
within  and  without  the  Government. 

Miss  Thompson  fought  hard,  and  with 
considerable  success,  for  improved  classi- 
fications and  better  pay  scales  for  some 
30.000  nurses  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  quite  familiar  with  her  ef- 
forts because  they  brought  her  in  close 
association  with  both  committees  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  April  11  obituary  from  the 
Washington,  DC,  Evening  Star: 
Julia  Thompson  Dies;  Lobbtist  for  Nuhses 
Julia  C.  Thompson,  65.  the  first  full-time 
lobbyist  of  the  American  Nurses  Association 
and  for  20  years  director  of  the  organiza- 
tion's Washington  office,  died  Sunday  in 
Washington  Hospital  Center  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. 

Since  retiring  in  late  February,  Miss 
Thompson  was  a  consultant  for  ANA. 

As  chief  lobbyist  and  office  director  here. 
Miss  Thompson  worked  to  improve  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  the  disabled  and  retired 
and  for  health  benefits  In  numerous  laws. 
She  also  worked  for  the  enactment  of  Medi- 
care legislation,  a  position  supported  by  ANA, 
but  opposed  by  many  other  health  organiza- 
tions. In  1965  she  was  among  the  party  that 
traveled  with  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
to  Independence.  Mo.,  for  the  signing  of  the 
medicare  bill  in  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Library. 
Miss  Thompson's  lobbying  efforts  also  help- 
ed bring  about  the  promotion  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  chief  to  brigadier  general  sta- 
tus two  years  ago.  The  chief  nurse  of  the 
Air  Force  has  been  nominated  for  the  same 
rank. 
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Miss  Thompson  also  worked  for  passage  of 
federal  support  to  nursing  education  and 
for  the  Nurse  Training  Acts  of  1964  and  1971. 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson.  D-Wls..  said  in  Febru- 
uary  that  "nurses  throughout  the  country 
have  been  well  represented  by  Julia  Thomp- 
son for  these  20  years.  .  .  .  (She)  has  been  a 
positive  voice  for  improving  health  care 
throughout  her  career.  .  .  ." 

Miss  Thompson  was  born  in  Wausau,  Wis. 
She  studied  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  State 
Teachers  College.  She  taught  in  public  schools 
briefly  before  attending  Cook  County  School 
of  Nursing  In  Chicago.  She  received  a  B.S. 
degree  in  public  health  nursing  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

A  general  duty  nurse,  head  nurse,  super- 
visor and  Instructor  at  Cook  County  School 
of  Nursing,  she  later  became  a  staff  nurse 
for  the  Utah  State  Department  of  Health. 
Before  Joining  the  ANA  staff  in  1951,  she  was 
director  of  the  nursing  division  of  the  city 
and  county  health  department  In  Topeka, 
Kans. 

She  also  served  on  many  state  and  na- 
tional legislative  committees  before  moving 
here. 

She  leaves  two  brothers,  Marvin  and  Arthur 
Thompson  of  Wausau,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Mary  Beattle  of  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Fulton  of  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  yesterday  at 
the  Lee  Funeral  Home  here. 

The  family  requests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  American  Nurses  Foundation,  10  Colum- 
bus Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 


April  13,  1972 


TOUGH  TONE  SET  FOR  MAY 
SUMMIT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  March  23 
San  Diego  Union  is  a  realistic,  down-to- 
earth  analysis  of  the  problems  the  Presi- 
dent will  face  on  his  forthcoming  trip  to 
Russia  and  I  include  the  editorial  in  to- 
day's Record  at  this  point: 

TOUCH  Tone  Set  for  Mat  Summtt 

The  rigid  speech  delivered  this  week  by 
Communist  Party  Chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev 
to  a  national  Soviet  television  audience  in- 
dicates that  President  Nixon  may  expect  a 
red  rug  at  the  airport  when  he  arrives  in 
Moscow  In  May.  but  that  ice  water  may  be 
the  prime  beverage  at  the  conference  table. 

In  an  extraordinary  straight-forward  bUl 
of  particulars.  Chairman  Brezhnev  made  it 
clear  at  the  outset  of  his  speech  that  he 
knows  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  world  power; 
that  its  dealings  with  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

He  also  made  it  plain  that  the  Kremlin 
will  not  take  a  role  in  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam;  that  he  does  not  take  our  word  for 
anything  that  transpired  during  the  Pres- 
ident's visit  to  Communist  China,  and  that 
the  Soviet  policy  of  arming  the  Arabs  will 
continue. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  take  Brezhnev 
at  his  word  that  the  American-Soviet  dis- 
cussions in  May  will  be  "businesslike,  real- 
istic propositions,"  unlike  the  ceremonial, 
ice-breaking  presidential  visit  to  Red  China. 

Fortunately,  President  Nixon  is  an  old 
hand  at  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
is  every  evidence  that  he  Is  preparing  Tor  his 
Russian  visit  with  the  same  caution  that  he 
brought  there  as  vice  president  In  1959. 

After  that  occasion,  Mr.  Nixon  wrote  of  his 
encounter  with  Chairman  Khrushchev: 


"First,  Khrushchev  demands  something  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled.  Second,  he  threat- 
ens  war  If  he  does  not  get  what  he  demands 
Third,  he  charges  that  we  will  be  endanger- 
ing the  peace  unless  we  negotiate  on  his  de- 
mands. And,  foxirth,  the  price  of  peace  la 
giving  him  half  or  more  of  what  he  was  not 
entitled  to  in  the  first  place." 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Soviet  climate  has 
changed  much.  Brezhnev  will  demand  that 
we  leave  Vietnam  without  honor  and  that 
we  abandon  Israel.  He  wUl  try  to  force  us 
out  of  Evu-ope  one  way  or  another.  He  will 
try  to  tap  our  superior  technology  through 
advantageous  trade  agreements.  He  also  will 
try  to  assure  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  capa- 
bUlty  through  a  treaty,  and  Insist  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  right  to  Impose  Its  politl- 
cal-economlc  Imperialism  throughout  the 
world. 

Against  these  certitudes.  It  Is  difficult  to 
accept  Brezhnev's  Insistence  that  "an  Im- 
provement of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  possible,  and 
moreover.  It  la  even  desirable,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  any  third  country  .  .  .  not  to  the 
detriment  of  .  .  .  lawful  rights." 

President  Nixon  could  drink  a  toast  to 
all  of  that  and  mean  It.  but  until  Russia 
brings  its  troops  home  from  all  of  her  oc- 
cupied and  semi-occupied  lands,  Brezhnev's 
words  will  be  hollow  Indeed. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
BOB  PRICE  OF  TEXAS  IN  THE  UJS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
APRIL  13,  1972 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  to  relieve  small  busi- 
ness firms  and  farms  from  enforcement 
procedures  and  requirements  which 
have  caused  small  entrepreneurs  unnec- 
essary hardships. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  this  law  of  employers  with 
fewer  than  25  employees,  both  agiicul- 
tural  and  nonagricultural.  I  should  point 
out  that  the  25-employee  limitation 
would  be  on  a  per  plant  or  unit  basis  for 
those  companies  having  more  than  one 
location  or  site,  and  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  in  the  corporate  busi- 
ness would  not  be  the  determining  factor 
With  regard  to  the  application  of  this 
law. 

My  bill  would  also  delay  for  1  year  the 
effectiveness  of  the  act  with  regard  to 
employers  with  more  than  25  but  fewer 
than  160  employees. 

Additional  features  of  my  bill  would 
be: 

To  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
evaluate  all  of  the  regulations,  distin- 
guish the  various  facets  of  a  given  gen- 
eral form  of  business,  and  determine  if 
the  regulations  should  apply  to  each 
facet. 

To  require  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
know  the  cost  and  feasibility  of  com- 
pliance; that  this  information  be  made 
available  to  the  employer;  and,  to  insure 
the  employer  that  a  device  or  procedure 
is  available  which  will  permit  him  to 
comply. 
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To  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  consul- 
tation to  employers  with  fewer  than  100 
employees. 

To  compensate  employers  for  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  having  to  comply,  in- 
itially, with  one  rule,  and  then  having 
to  comply  with  a  different  one  as  a  result 
of  changes  in  administrative  procedures. 
To  provide  that  if  the  usual  admin- 
istrative procedures  for  adoption  were 
not  followed,  the  failure  to  comply  with 
the  rule  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  of 
negligence  or  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
the  employer. 

To  relieve  employers  from  the  absolute 
liability  provisions  of  the  act.  To  protect 
employers  from  the  negligence  of  em- 
ployees who  do  not  abide  by  the  regu- 
lations or  use  equipment  provided. 

To  provide  that  no  employer  shall  be 
responsible  for  fines  or  other  penalties  if 
he  can  prove  that  the  requirement  he  is 
alleged  to  have  violated  would  not  have 
effectively  constituted  an  improvement  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  his  employees. 

To  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  provisions  for  initial  medical  ex- 
aminations for  employees  and  followup 
examinations  thereafter  at  periodic  in- 
tervals. 

To  aid  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  per- 
mitting the  formation  of  employees  safe- 
ty committees  to  identify  areas  of  con- 
cern at  a  particular  business  in  an  effort 
to  work  out  solutions  betwewi  employer 
and  employees. 

To  assure  the  earliest  possible  compli- 
ance by  making  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  option  of  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  the  employer  in  lieu 
of  using  the  present  provisions  and  Im- 
posing a  penalty  for  having  failed  to 
comply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  be  concerned  about  the  health 
and  safety  of  American  workers  and  cit- 
izens in  Industry  and  business,  neverthe- 
less, we  must  not  lose  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  We  cannot  enact  legislation  so  re- 
strictive and  burdensome  in  its  enforce- 
ment such  that  the  cure  becomes  worse 
than  the  ailment.  To  place  the  same  de- 
mands upon  a  small  businessman  or 
farmer  that  are  required  of  corporations 
employing  thousands  Is  both  unrealistic 
and  unreasonable.  For  this  resison.  I  have 
introduced  this  bill  to  correct  some  of  the 
glaring  inequities  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  take  prompt  action 
toward  its  enactment. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT, 
A  TWO-WAY  OCEAN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  articles  illustrate  how  a  system  of 
multilateral  nondiscriminatory  trade, 
and  free-flowing  capital  can  help  re- 
store a  favorable  balance  of  trade  as 
well  as  bolster  our  faltering  economy. 
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Foreign     commerce — both     investment 
and  trade — is  a  two-way  ocean. 

The  following  account  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  5  indicates  that 
Japan  is  considering  a  billion  dollar  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  for  a 
uranium  enrichment  plant: 

Japan  Weighs  Buildino  A-Plant  in  United 

States 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

Japan    Is    considering    the    possibility    of 

building  a  $1   billion  uranium  enrichment 

plant  in  the  United  States. 

The  plant  would  be  financed  largely  by 
the  Japanese  electric  power  Industry  and 
partly  by  U.S.  chemical  companies,  which 
would  run  the  plant  under  close  supervision 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  AEC 
would  also  contribute  the  know-how  that 
would  allow  the  plant  to  be  built. 

"The  talks  with  the  Japanese  on  this  Is- 
sue are  very  informal  and  very  preliminary." 
said  George  Qulnn.  an  AEC  assistant  general 
manager,  "but  at  the  moment  this  Is  the 
direction  In  which  they  are  headed." 

Locating  a  Japanese  uranium  enrichment 
plant  in  the  United  States  would  remove 
several  obstacles  that  now  He  In  the  way 
of  Japan  owning  Its  own  source  of  fissionable 
uranium  for  nuclear  power. 

First.  It  solves  the  question  of  secrecy, 
keeping  in  the  United  States  the  tech- 
nology of  uranium  enrichment  through  gas 
diffusion  that  led  to  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  It  would  also  be  more  economi- 
cal to  locate  such  a  plant  In  the  United 
States,  mostly  because  electric  power  to  run 
a  gas  diffusion  plant  in  Japan  would  be 
outrageously  expensive.  Electricity  is  more 
than  half  the  total  cost  of  operating  a  ura- 
nium enrichment  plant. 

Japan  more  than  any  other  country  In 
the  world  is  committed  to  nuclear  power. 
Its  island  ground  has  almost  no  coal,  oil 
or  gas  to  fuel  its  power  plants. 

Nuclear  power  experts  figure  that  the  Jap- 
anese atomic  electric  program  would  need 
as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  the  output  of  a 
$1  billion  enrichment  plant  by  1985.  Japan 
might  need  the  entire  production  of  the 
plant  to  keep  its  nuclear  power  plants  In 
operation  by  1990. 

Just  where  a  Japanese-owned  enrichment 
plant  would  be  located  in  the  United  States 
is  uncertain,  but  it  would  probably  be  built 
In  the  west  near  a  cheap  source  of  power. 
Wyoming  Is  one  state  mentioned,  partly  be- 
cause It  is  close  to  West  Coast  ports  and 
partly  because  It  has  large  coal  deposits 
that  have  not  been  tapped. 

The  United  States  is  already  Japan's  sole 
source  of  enriched  uranium  for  nuclear  pow- 
er plants.  The  United  States  now  has  long- 
term  contracts  to  supply  nine  Japanese  nu- 
clear plants  with  enriched  uranium,  which 
It  produces  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.;  Paducah, 
Ky.  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Some  Southern  States  have  success- 
fully invited  foreign  investment.  An  ac- 
count in  last  Thursday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  follows: 

Foreign  Investment  is  courted  successfully 
by  some  Southern  statee. 

Last  Slimmer,  more  than  half  the  states  in 
the  region  sent  representatives  to  Munich  to 
talk  over  Investment  possibilities  with  scores 
of  E^uropean  concerns.  In  the  last  seven  years, 
South  Carolina  has  attracted  some  $725  mil- 
lion In  foreign  plant  spending  on  plants,  par- 
ticularly in  textile  related  Industries.  It 
clalma  to  be  the  fifth  ranking  state  In  dollar 
value  of  foreign  Investment  and  boasts  it  has 
more  West  German  calptal  than  any  place  in 
the  world  outside  of  West  Germany  itself. 
Spartanburg.  S.C,  alone  has  eight  German- 
owned  plants. 

Virginia,  which  maintains  an  office  In  Brus- 
sels,  pushes  hard   for   foreign   money   and 
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comes  up  with  $110  million  in  investment 
from  abroad  In  the  past  two  years.  Next  week, 
a  24-man  trade  mission  from  the  state  de- 
parts on  a  trip  to  woo  Japanese  companies. 

Not  all  efforts  prove  fruitful,  however. 
Some  South  Carolinians  still  lament  BASF's 
dropping  of  plans  last  year  to  build  a  $100 
million  petro-chemlcal  complex  In  the  state. 
The  German  concern's  decision  followed  a 
stiff  fight  with  conservationists. 

On  the  other  hand  UJS.  investment 
abroad  brings  direct  benefits  to  those  at 
horile.  American  overseas  investment  is 
often  of  a  defensive  nature,  designed  to 
protect  markets  and  to  get  behind  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers.  In  the  case  of 
Westtnghouse,  as  the  following  news 
item  from  the  April  6  Wall  Street  Journal 
shows,  contracts  to  build  five  nuclear 
generating  plants  in  Spain  will  mean 
more  Jobs  in  the  United  States.  Here  Is  a 
clear  instance  of  production  abroad  sup- 
plementing, not  replacing,  production  at 
home : 

Westinghouse  Chairman  Defends  thz 
Concept  of  Multinational  Firms,  As- 
serts Thet  Help  Create  Jobs  in  trx 
United    States 

Pittsburgh. — Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.'s 
rapid  rate  of  growth  would  be  curbed  If  Con- 
gress passes  the  controversial  Burke-Hartke 
bill.  Donald  C.  Burnham.  chairman,  said. 

Using  the  annual  meeting  as  a  forum  to 
defend  the  concept  of  multinational  corpo- 
rations. Mr.  Burnham  said  that  a  world-wide 
manufacturing  baee  is  vital  to  the  "prosper- 
ity of  our  stockholders  and  employees."  TTie 
Burke-Hartke  bill,  which  has  received  consid- 
erable support  from  the  AFL-CIO.  would 
limit  the  abUity  of  companies  to  expand 
abroad,  and  in  the  view  of  organized  labor, 
would  keep  Jobs  at  home. 

"What  many  people  fall  to  realize."  Mr. 
Burnham  said,  "is  that  this  method  of  op- 
eration not  only  increases  our  total  sales  and 
earnings,  but  It  also  creates  Jobs  In  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  other  countries." 

For  Instance,  he  said  Westinghouse  had 
landed  sizable  contracts  to  build  five  nuclear 
generating  plants  for  Spain  largely  because 
much  of  the  work  will  be  done  in  that  coun- 
try. However,  he  emphasized,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  vrork  also  will  be  performed  in 
the  U.S. 

In  1971,  Westinghouse  had  sales  of  about 
$670  million  from  Its  operations  in  17  for- 
eign countries  and  exported  an  additional 
$279  million  in  goods  abroad.  Altogether,  for- 
eign sales  amounted  to  about  20%  of  West- 
Inghouse's  $4.63  billion  in  sales. 

A  flexible  international  monetary  sys- 
tem is  an  integral  part  of  a  liberalized 
trade  policy.  The  decline  in  imports  of 
Japanese  television  sets  since  the  recent 
dollar  devaluation  shows  how  self-ad- 
justing trade  mechanisms  can  operate. 
The  following  article  appeared  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  6: 
Exports  or  Japanese  TV  Sets  to  XJA.  Fall 
After  Currency  Shifts;  Those  to  Eu- 
rope Up 

(By  Fowler  W.  Martin) 
Tokyo. — Most    television    set    makers    In 
Japan  say  demand  for  their  products  Is  de- 
clining In  the  U.S.  There  are  Indications  they 
are  Increasing  their  Interest  In  Europe. 

Their  problems  in  the  U.S.  stem  from 
higher  Japanese  export  prices  following  last 
December's  currency  realignment  and  lower 
retail  quotes  for  some  UB.-made  television 
sets,  especially  color  models.  Industry  sources 
said. 

An  official  at  the  Electronics  Industry  Asso- 
ciation of  Japan,  a  trade  group,  said  exports 
to  be  sold  under  American  brand  names  had 
been  particularly  bard-blt.  Such  shipments 
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acco\mt  for  30%  to  40%  of  Japanese  tele- 
vision exports  to  the  U.S.,  be  added. 

Nlhon  Kelzai  Sblmbun,  a  Japanese  eco- 
nomic newspaper,  said  exports  of  Japanese 
color  TV  sets  to  the  U.S.  were  running  20% 
to  30%  below  the  level  prevailing  before  the 
yen  was  Increased  In  value  last  December. 

Flgvires  released  by  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  showed,  by  con- 
trast, that  combined  shipments  of  Japanese 
TV  sets  and  tape  recorders  to  Europe  in 
March  were  83.8%  above  those  a  year  earlier. 

LOWES  paicE  rxooE  sought 

The  Electronics  Industry  Association  offi- 
cial said  sluggish  t7.S.  demand  had  resulted 
In  some  cancellations  of  orders  from  Ameri- 
can Importers.  This,  in  turn,  has  resulted  In 
a  move  by  some  companies  to  seek  lower 
minimum  export  prices.  Since  1007,  Japan 
has  been  setting  mlnlmimi  export  prices  for 
each  size  of  monochrome  and  color  TV  sets 
to  prevent  excessive  price  competition  In 
overseas  markets. 

Hitachi  Ltd.,  one  large  producer,  said  It 
hoped  for  a  lowering  of  these  so-called  check 
prices,  but  officials  Indicated  a  change  wasnt 
likely.  Hitachi  said  Its  shipments  to  the  n.S. 
had  been  affected  "to  a  certain  extent"  by 
the  combination  of  higher  export  quotes  and 
lower  prices  for  U.S. -made  sets. 

Tokyo  Shlbaura  Electric  Co.,  which  Is 
known  as  Toshiba,  has  a  substantial  export 
business,  and  It  said  orders  from  the  U.S. 
were  currently  about  20%  below  year-earlier 
levels. 

Sharp  Corp.  said  It  was  experiencing  a  de- 
cline In  export  demand  but  U.S.  Importers 
hadnt  canceled  orders. 

But  Sony  Corp.,  which  sells  sete  In  the  U.S. 
only  under  Its  own  brand  name,  said  Its  sales 
were  still  rising.  An  official  said  he  thought 
recent  price  cuts  by  U.S.  manufacturers  were 
temporary  and  quotes  will  be  raised  again 
when  new  models  are  announced. 

REASONS   FOR    CUTS    IN    UNITED    STATES 

Some  American  producers  and  retailers 
have  recently  been  cutting  quotes  on  a  few 
color  TV  models  to  win  a  bigger  share  of  the 
market  and  to  perk  up  sluggish  sales. 

Mitsubishi  Electric  Corp.  said  It  was  still 
shipping  sets  under  last  year's  contract  to 
another  Mitsubishi  company  responsible  for 
placing  them  In  the  U.S.  market.  As  a  result, 
the  company  hasnt  felt  the  Impact  of  any 
drop  In  U.S.  demand.  However,  an  official 
said,  new  contract  negotiations  are  about  to 
begin,  and  Mitsubishi  Electric  Is  expecting 
some  difficulties. 

The  Japanese  manufacturers  say  they 
dont  have  anything  dramatic  planned  to 
counter  the  new  situation.  Mitsubishi  and 
Toshiba  plan  to  export  basically  the  same 
range  of  models  to  the  U.S.  this  year  as  last, 
although  some  features  will  be  different. 
Hitachi  said  it  was  upgrading  both  the  size 
and  the  features  of  the  sets  It  exports  to  the 
U.S.,  which  will  lead  to  higher  prices  for 
these  products,  a  spokesman  said. 

Sharp,  which  recently  announced  a  new 
pictiire  tube  that  it  says  gives  brighter  colors 
and  is  easier  to  service,  said  it  planned  to 
add  a  10-inch  model  to  its  export  range.  The 
company  currently  ships  12-inch  to  19-inch 
sets  to  the  U.S. 

Separately  Sony  said  it  had  developed  a 
color  television  tube  with  a  114-degree  de- 
flection angle.  The  company's  current  models 
have  a  110-degree  deflection. 

The  higher  deflection  angle  moves  the  elec- 
tron gun  closer  to  the  screen,  resulting  in 
better  color  definition,  the  company  said. 
It  also  reduces  the  depth  of  the  television 
cabinet. 

The  company  said  it  planned  to  market 
a  114-degree.  18-inch  color  receiver  employ- 
ing Sony's  Trinitron  single-electron-gun  sys- 
tem in  Japan,  beginning  April  21. 

European  companies  have  been  en- 
couraged by  devaluation  to  invest  more 
in  America,  emphasizing  that  in  fact 
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foreign  commerce  is  a  two-way  ocean. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  April  7 

on  this  subject  follows: 

A  Two-Wat  Ocean — ^Eukopean  Companies, 
Spttrsed  bt  Devaluation,  Invest  More  in 
America — Rising  Wage  Scales  Abroad 
Bring  Foreign  Firms  Here;  U.S.  Seeks  To 
Lure  More 

nchting  the  paper  barsizr 
(By  Neil  Ulman) 

Pour  years  ago.  Brown,  Boverl  &  Co.,  a  big 
Swiss  electrical-equipment  maker,  ran  a 
study  on  the  possibility  of  building  Its  big 
turbine  electric  generators  in  the  U.S.  Costs 
looked  too  high,  and  the  decision  was  nega- 
tive. 

But  now,  say  Brown-Boverl  officials,  "a 
new  financial  equation  has  been  written." 
European  wage  rates  are  closing  the  gap  with 
the  U.S.  And  devaluation  of  the  dollar  has 
brought  down  the  relative  cost  of  capital 
investment  In  America. 

Today,  with  over  $10  million  of  Investment 
in  new  servicing  facilities  under  construc- 
tion at  Richmond,  Va.,  Brown-Boverl  is  tak- 
ing a  new  hard  look  at  expanding  into  VS. 
generator  manufacture. 

Other  European  companies  have  also  shown 
new  Interest  In  the  U.S.,  ranging  from  cau- 
tious probes  to  outright  acquisitions.  And 
American  commercial  attaches  In  Europe  re- 
port a  sharp  rise  since  last  summer  in  in- 
quiries from  European  businessmen  on  U.S. 
Investment  e^portunities,  says  a  Brussels- 
based  American  diplomat  who  coordinates 
their  efforts.  The  portent:  a  swelling  tide  of 
direct  U.S.  Investment  by  European  com- 
panies of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

A   REVERSE   INVASION 

European  business  is  poised  to  Invade 
America  just  as  American  business  flooded 
into  Eurc^e  in  the  1960s,  believes  Marcel  J. 
De  Melrlelr,  president  of  Brussels-based 
Plant  Location  International.  "There's  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  flow  of  Investment  to  the 
States,"  he  predicts.  He  expects  plant  loca- 
tion for  European  companies  In  America  to 
rise  to  a  third  of  his  flrm's  activity  within 
three  years,  up  from  10%  today  and  zero  two 
years  ago. 

It's  true  that  Brown-Boverl's  Richmond 
servicing  plant  was  in  the  works  long  before 
exchange  rates  were  cast  adrift  last  summer. 
And  even  before  the  latest  round  of  monetary 
upheavals  and  European  inflation,  foreign 
direct  Investment  in  the  U.S.  was  missing. 
Indeed  the  sheer  size  and  the  growth  poten- 
tial of  the  U.S.  market  plus  the  chance  for 
firsthand  experience  with  American  technol- 
ogy have  always  been  Inviting.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  new  financial  equation  is  making 
such  moves  more  practicable,  Eharopeans  say. 

According  to  the  latest  U.S.  Commerce  De- 
partment reports,  foreign  direct  investment 
in  the  U.S.  rose  to  $13.2  bUllon  at  the  end  of 
1970  from  $11.8  bUlion  a  year  earlier  and  from 
$10  8  bllUon  in  1968. 

LURING  foreign  CAPITAL 

Spurring  the  trend  more  recently  have  been 
stepped-up  U.S.  government  efforts  to  at- 
tract foreign  capital  as  part  of  the  drive  to 
turn  around  the  American  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  The  Commerce  Department's 
Office  of  International  Investment  recently 
doubled  Its  budget  to  about  $500,000  a  year, 
all  aimed  at  attracting  European  capital,  re- 
ports Charles  Pagan,  the  department's  newly 
Installed  salesman  In  Brussels.  Along  with  a 
colleague  In  the  Paris  embassy,  Mr.  Pagan 
runs  seminars  for  European  businessmen,  ex- 
tolling the  glories  of  the  American  market. 

Most  of  this  sales  effort  is  aimed  at  smaller 
European  companies  on  the  theory  that  the 
bigger  ones  are  already  making  their  moves 
or  can  check  but  the  U.S.  market  on  their 
own. 

Plant  Location  International's  Dr.  De 
Melrlelr  says  that  he  has  talked  with  "two  of 
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Europe's  top  five  auto  makers"  and  that  they 
are  interested  in  exploring  a  manufacturing 
setup  In  the  U.S.  "But  from  now  on,  we  would 
expect  most  of  our  business  to  be  with  com- 
panies among  the  second  hundred  largest  In 
each  country  rather  than  the  top  rank,"  Mr 
De  Melrlelr  says. 

FIRST,  ONI  TOE  IN  THE  WATER 

Typically,  the  small  company  makes  a  cau- 
tious Initial  Investment  with  an  eye  to  ex- 
pansion. For  example.  Balding  Engineering 
Norwich,  England,  started  shipping  some  of 
Ita  machine  tools  to  the  U.S.  about  seven 
years  ago  and  now  exports  nearly  half  its  $3 
million  in  annual  sales  to  America.  Last 
August,  Balding  invested  about  $200,000  to 
establish  a  U.S.  subsidiary  In  an  old  ware- 
house outside  Newport  News,  Va.  At  first,  the 
subsidiary  will  perform  only  servicing  and 
minor  assembly  functions.  "But  we  regard  It 
as  a  long-term  proposition"  that  will  "very 
likely"  lead  to  increasing  assembly  and  could 
lead  to  full-scale  manufacturing,  says  An- 
thony Baldwin,  a  director  and  heir  apparent 
to  the  family -controlled  firm. 

A  need  to  service  exports  was  also  a  prime 
motive  behind  the  $10  mUllon  turbine  facu- 
lty that  Brown-Boverl  is  building  in  Rich- 
mond. The  Swiss  company  stunned  the  Amer- 
ican Industry  in  December  1967  when  it  won 
an  order  from  American  Electric  Power  Co 
for  what  the  utility  then  called  the  largest 
single  commitment  for  turbine  generators. 
Now,  competing  head-on  with  General  Elec- 
tric and  Westlnghouse  Electric,  Brown-Boverl 
boasts  a  U.S.  order  backlog  of  16  mllUon  kilo- 
watts of  generating  capacity.  The  study  on 
whether  to  plunge  into  U.S.  manufacturing 
won't  be  furnished  for  about  a  year,  says  Al- 
bert P.  Bertschmann,  who  is  in  charge  of 
head-office  liaison  with  the  VS. 

However,  Brown-Boverl's  experience  with 
production  of  Its  electric  scrap-melting  fur- 
naces at  North  Brunswick,  N.J.,  has  already 
convinced  the  company  that  manufacturing 
in  the  U.S.  can  bring  rewards.  That  business, 
too,  grew  out  of  a  servicing  facility  and  a 
need  to  be  near  export  customers. 

"In  the  first  place,  you  can't  Just  sell  one 
of  these  furnaces  and  forget  about  it,"  says 
John  C.  Trackman,  president  of  Brown- 
Boverl's  U.S.  subsidiary.  "Customers  expect 
you  to  be  the  expert,  electrically,  metal- 
lurglcally  and  with  all  the  engineering  know- 
how  on  the  spot.  But  it  doesn't  make  any 
sense  to  keep  the  engineering  talent  in  the 
U.S.  without  manufacturing,  too." 

Another  factor  Is  purely  financial,  Mr. 
Trackman  explains.  In  products  with  a  long 
delivery  time  like  heavy  electrical  equipment, 
financing  is  a  big  cost  factor.  Brown-Boveri's 
turbine  generators,  for  example,  are  buUt 
near  Baden,  trucked  to  the  Rhine  at  Basel, 
floated  on  barges  to  Rotterdam  and  then 
shipped  to  the  U.S.  Manufacturing  in  the 
U.S.  could  considerably  cut  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing such  a  long  delivery  process,  the 
official  suggests. 

StUl  another  reason  for  manufacturing  In 
the  U.S.,  he  says,  Is  "to  be  In  close  touch 
with  U.S.  marketing  trends.  Because  what's 
needed  In  the  U.S.  in  terms  of  size  of  elec- 
trical machinery  Is  likely  to  be  needed  In 
Europe  five  years  later" 

TECHNOLOGICAL    FEEDBACK 

Such  technological  feedback  is  also  the 
major  motive  for  a  recent  $9  million  acquisi- 
tion by  a  British  air-tool  maker,  Interna- 
tional Compressed  Air  Corp.  (CompAlr).  It 
took  over  Kellogg-American,  an  Oakmont, 
Pa.,  maker  of  compressed-air  tools.  CompAlr 
has  made  and  sold  its  tools  widely  In  Britain 
and  the  Commonwealth.  But  Peter  P.  Fyson. 
a  director  and  secretary  concedes  that 
"American  marketing  and  development  tend 
to  lead  the  game"  and  adds:  "You  can't 
absorb  subtle  shifts  in  marketing  and  tech- 
nology by  simply  sending  people  over  to 
America.  You  have  to  have  your  own  Amerl- 
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can  company  with   American  management 
keyed  into  the  Industry." 

Some  companies  also  find  that  acquiring 
all  or  part  of  a  going  U.S.  concern  is  a 
cheaper  and  safer  way  to  establish  a  sales 
outlet  than  to  start  selling  from  scratch. 
Cle.  St.  Oobaln-Pont  a  Mousson,  the  Paris- 
based  conglomerate,  figures  that  its  new  $3.3 
million  stake  in  Certaln-teed  Products  Corp. 
of  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  will  provide  a  good 
American  outlet  for  its  "Tel"  flber-glass  in- 
sulation. "It's  Important  to  be  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  to  know  what's  happening,"  says 
Roger  Fauroux,  finance  director  of  the  parent 
company. 

The  company  Is  painfully  aware  of  the  haz- 
ardoiis  of  starting  from  scratch,  having  suf- 
fered through  '>ne  unsuccessful  venture  in 
the  U.S. — Amfc-.w an  St.  Oobain.  The  com- 
pany's major  investment  In  19S9  is  a  plate- 
glass  plant  at  Klngsport,  Tenn.,  was  quickly 
neglected  by  a  competitive  process  developed 
In  Britain.  After  heavy  losses,  the  parent  com- 
pany finally  decided  to  sell  its  controlling 
Interest  in  American  St.  Oobain  In  1970.  Now, 
St.  Oobaln-Pont  a  Mousson  Is  moving  cau- 
tiously through  a  ready-made  sales  outlet  in 
Certaln-teed. 

Taking  a  similar  ready-made  route — but 
on  a  much  larger  scale — Is  Britain's  big  Im- 
perial Chemical  Industries,  which  last  sum- 
mer paid  $164  million  to  acquire  Atlas  Chem- 
ical Industries  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Eric  John 
Oallard,  Imperial  Chemical's  chairman,  sees 
Atlas  as  "a  good  sales  outlet"  and  adds,  "At- 
las had  a  long  history  of  dealing  with  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration."  And 
knowing  how  to  move  around  Washington 
can  be  valuable  for  a  foreigner,  Mr.  Callard 
suggests. 

But  knowing  your  way  around  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  apparently  isn't  the 
same  thing  as  knowing  your  way  around  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Last  February 
Imperial  Chemical  agreed  to  an  FTC  consent 
order  requiring  divestiture  of  Atlas's  explo- 
sives and  aerospace  compounds.  Thus,  the 
British  concern  encountered  the  nightmare 
of  almost  every  European  company  invest- 
ing in  the  U.S. — an  antitrust  tangle. 


ANTITSUST    FEARS 

"The  fear  of  antitrust  has  been  the  biggest 
single  reason  holding  back  European  com- 
panies from  investing  in  the  U.S.,"  reports 
Business  International,  S.A.,  the  Geneva- 
based  subsidiary  of  the  U.S.  management- 
consulting  and  publishing  firm.  Says  an  of- 
ficial of  Imperial  Chemical:  "We  still  dont 
understand  the  FTC  decision.  But  we  dont 
believe  we've  been  discriminated  against." 

Another,  and  often-related,  complaint 
about  Investing  In  America  Is  the  sheer 
paperwork  Involved.  For  Britain's  CompAlr  to 
close  its  acquisition  of  Kellogg-American, 
OompAlr  had  to  submit  to  "commercial  prac- 
tice obsessed  by  form  and  dominated  by 
lawyers"  who  have  "embroidered  formality  to 
the  point  of  insanity,"  complains  Mr.  F^son, 
the  CompAlr  official  and  himself  a  lawyer. 
Just  printing  200  copies  of  OompAlr's  flnanc- 
Ing  agreement  for  the  transaction  cost  $11,- 
749.  "That  might  have  cost  about  $2,600  in 
London  U  you  had  printed  it  at  aU^whlch 
you  wouldn't  bother  with  over  here."  Mr. 
Fyson  says. 


RED    CHINA:     THE    IDYLLIC    POR- 
TRAITS  FLOW 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLmOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  material  is  being  published  concern- 
ing conditions  within  Communist  China 
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and,  unfortunately,  much  of  it  is  less 
than  objective. 

It  seems,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to 
be  painting  an  idyllic  picture  which  over- 
looks the  fact  that  people  living  under 
the  regime  of  Mao  Tse-tung  are  without 
the  fundamentsJ  human  freedoms  we 
hold  dear.  Not  only  do  they  not  have  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  religion, 
but  they  are  not  even  able  to  travel 
within  their  own  country,  much  less 
abroad.  They  are,  in  effect,  prisoners  of 
a  regime  wWch  is  cleswly  as  totalitarian 
in  nature  as  any  we  have  observed  in 
this  century. 

Recently,  a  volume  was  published  by 
a  group  called  the  Committee  Of  Con- 
cerned Asian  Scholars,  entitled  "China! 
Inside  The  People's  Republic."  The  book 
identifies  the  "scholars"  as  a  "broad 
antiwar  group,"  and  their  stated  goal 
is  to  "change  the  mind  of  America  about 
Asia." 

The  book  states  that  after  the  Com- 
munists came  to  power  in  China  in  1949 
"everyone  had  adequate  housing  and 
clothing  and  an  abimdance  of  food."  It 
declared  that  "There  was  full  employ- 
ment and  no  national  debt  abroad  or  at 
home;  the  industrial  rate  was  rising." 

To  explain  the  Cultural  Revolution 
the  Asian  scholars  asked  themselves, 
"Where  in  all  this  was  there  room  for 
discontent?"  Their  reply:  "Every  society 
contains  the  seeds  of  personal  selfish- 
ness .  .  .  and  of  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  some  to  dominate  and  rise  above 
others."  Eliminating  these  unfortimate 
tendencies  was  the  job  of  the  Red  Guard. 

Discussing  this  book  shortly  after  her 
own  return  from  a  trip  to  the  Far  East, 
Anne  Crutcher,  the  distinguished  wom- 
an's editor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  notes  that — 

For  all  its  simplistic  sugaring  of  the  rig- 
ors Of  social  change,  this  book  tells  much 
the  same  story  as  has  come  out  of  Riis- 
sia  and  Cuba.  In  signiflcant  essentials,  give 
or  take  a  little  torture,  it's  not  out  of  line 
with  what  I  heard  from  two  young  men  who 
made  the  long  swim  to  Hong  Kong  and  are 
now  in  Taipei  trying  to  start  new  lives  for 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Crutcher  describes  the  young  men 
with  whcHn  she  spoke.  One  came  from  a 
fsmiily  of  workers,  with  no  "professional 
or  bourgeois  taint."  This  young  man, 
however,  got  into  trouble  "by  reacting 
wrongly  to  the  Chinese  classics  in  school. 
In  political  education  classes,  the  books 
which  gave  old  China  her  reputation  as 
a  great  civilization  were  presented  as  ex- 
amples of  wrong  thinking.  To  this  boy, 
they  sounded  good.  He  was  identified  as 
politically  unreliable  and  denied  a  chance 
at  higher  education.  He  made  the  swim 
in  April  because  the  coast  Is  less  close- 
ly guarded  in  cold  weather." 

Asked  how  he  had  kept  from  freezing, 
the  young  man  replied  that  "he  covered 
his  body  with  grease  and  ate  hot  pepper 
and  ginger  Just  before  taking  the 
plimge." 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  young  Chinese 
are  risking  their  lives  to  be  free,  Amer- 
icans who  proclaim  themselves  to  be 
"scholars"  tell  us  that  all  is  well  In 
China. 

I  wish  to  share  Mrs.  Crutcher's  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  April  3, 1972,  with  my  colleagues, 
and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
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Red  China  From  the  Inside 
(By  Anne  Crutcher) 
It  Is  only  natural  that  the  people  who  went 
to  Mainland  China  with  the  President  should 
be  the  prestige  commentators.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  other  American  observers  who 
have  been  there  In  the  past  year  and  who 
ought  to  be  worth  listening  to. 

The  group  I  have  in  mind  is  the  Committee 
of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  a  group  of  45 
university  students  and  teachers  who  spent 
a  full  month  traveling  In  China  last  summer 
and  who  have  recently  published  their  find- 
ings under  the  title  "Chma!  Inside  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic"  (Bantam,  $1.50).  The  book 
has  come  out  In  paperback  only,  as  the  Com- 
mittee wants  to  promote  the  widest  possible 
distribution. 

The  45,  all  of  whom  are  in  their  20s,  are 
people  of  substantial  background  In  Par 
Eastern  affairs.  They've  been  to  the  schools 
with  the  most  cachet — ^Harvard,  Berkeley, 
Wisconsin,  you  name  it — many  of  them  have 
lived  in  various  parts  of  the  Orient,  and  many 
speak  Mandarin,  Catonese,  and  other  Impor- 
tant Chinese  dialects. 

They  are  also  people  with  a  mission.  They 
are  identified  on  the  cover  of  their  book  as 
a  "broad  antiwar  group,"  and  it  is  clear  from 
everything  they  say  that  they  have  a  strongly 
leftist  world  view,  even  tho,  like  so  many  of 
today's  antl-establlshmentarlans,  they  like  to 
run  down  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  tired  bu- 
reaucracy. What  they  want  to  do  is  "to 
change  the  mind  of  America  about  Asia." 

In  an  effort  to  appeal  to  as  extensive  an 
audience  as  possible,  they  have  adopted  a 
creditably  simple,  straight-forward  writing 
style.  They've  also  streamlined  their  accounts 
of  the  past  to  the  point  where  it  comes  out 
a  sort  of  ideological  baby-talk. 

For  example,  we  learn  that  while  Chiang 
Kalshek's  Koumlntang  armies  spent  their 
time  raping,  looting,  and  despoiling  the 
peasants,  the  Communist  armies  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  which  eventually  defeated  Chiang's 
soldiers,  were  always  kind  and  polite.  After 
their  victory,  "the  liberation,"  the  change  In 
Chinese  life  seemed  "almost  miraculous." 

"Inflation  had  been  halted  and  prices  con- 
tinued to  fall;  everyone  had  adequate  hous- 
ing and  clothing  and  an  abundance  of  food; 
rent  cost  only  3  to  5  per  cent  of  average  in- 
come and  there  was  no  Income  tax;  educa- 
tion was  the  right  of  all  and  Ullteracy  was 
rapidly  disappearing.  There  was  full  employ- 
ment and  no  national  debt  abroad  or  at 
home;  the  industrial  growth  rate  was 
rising  . . ." 

And  then  came  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

How  was  such  a  thing  possible?  The  Com- 
munist found  this  a  puzzler.  "Where  in  all 
this  was  there  room  for  discontent?"  the 
book  asks.  But  there  Is  an  answer.  A  rather 
cynical  one,  to  be  sure.  "Every  society  con- 
tains the  seeds  of  personal  selfishness,  of  the 
bureaucratic  mentality,  and  of  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  to  dominate  and  rise  above 
others." 

Getting  rid  of  this  trace  of  human  frailty 
Involved  the  formation  of  the  Red  Guards 
who  were  encouraged  by  Chairman  Mao  to 
"call  Into  question  tUl  power-holders."  The 
Red  Guard  were  bands  of  adolescents  who 
roamed  the  countryside  correcting  the  at- 
titudes of  party  officials.  According  to  the 
committee,  this  involved  a  lot  of  "heckling" 
and  sharp  words,  and  once  or  twice  actual 
violence  broke  out. 

Finally,  in  1968,  Peking  felt  the  situation 
was  getting  out  of  hand.  'Propaganda  teams 
were  dispatched  to  work  with  the  students 
and  In  September,  the  extremist  students 
were  denounced  as  'petty-bourgeois  Intel- 
lectuals.' By  October,  most  of  the  dissident 
Red  Guards  had  been  sent  to  work  In  the 
factories  or  countryside  to  be  'reeducated' 
by  the  workers  and  peasants,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary committees  had  been  established  by 
three-ln-one  alliances  In  almost  every  part  of 
the  country."  Life  could  resume  Its  sunny 
upward  course. 
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The  Committee  is  aware  that  some  of  this 
can  be  unfavorably  Interpreted.  The  book 
notes  that  the  "sensationalist  press"  In  Hong 
Kong  tries  to  make  It  look  as  tho  re-educa- 
tion centers  In  China  are  like  slave  labor 
camps  In  Russia.  But,  as  the  authors  point 
out.  this  isn't  braln-washlng,  it's  "rectifying 
wrong  ideas."  Besides,  many  of  those  in  the 
camps  have  their  families  with  them.  This, 
of  course,  would  put  them  in  a  position  of 
privilege  above  many  Chinese  whose  ideas 
don't  need  correcting;  elsewhere  In  the  book 
it  is  admitted  that  work  assignments  often 
keep  husbands  and  wives  apart.  They  dont 
mind  tho;  work  and  the  revolution  come 
first. 

That's  the  way  it  is  all  the  way  down  the 
line.  The  authors,  charmed  by  the  brightness 
of  the  hair-ribbons  on  little  girls  going  out 
t<j  the  firing  range  to  learn  to  shoot,  stress 
the  point  that  having  fourth  graders  making 
bus  steps  is  not  the  same  thing  as  child 
labor.  The  children  have  school  as  well  as 
work;  the  authors  report  hearing  sitting  in 
on  a  lecture  on  imperialism  with  the  same 
fourth-graders  who  were  making  the  bus 
steps. 

For  all  Its  simplistic  sugaring  of  the  rigors 
of  social  change,  this  book  tells  much  the 
same  story  as  has  come  out  of  Russia  and 
Cuba.  In  significant  essentials,  give  or  take 
a  little  torture.  It's  not  out  of  line  with  what 
I  heard  from  two  young  men  who  made  the 
long  swim  to  Hong  Kong  and  axe  now  In 
Taipei  trying  to  start  new  lives  for  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  refugees  I  interviewed  is  a  doc- 
tor. A  small,  worried-looking  28-year-old,  he 
Is  the  son  of  a  Christian  clergyman  who  was 
executed  as  an  American  spy.  He  practices 
medicine  in  a  community  of  tungsten  miners. 
Doctors  were  also  given  ^eclally  disagree- 
able after-hours  work — cleaning  latrines,  and 
that  sort  of  thing — as  part  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  This  was  to  keep  them  from 
giving  themselves  airs  as  educated  people. 

Finally,  when  the  fate  of  his  father  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee, he  was  deprived  of  the  right  to  prac- 
tice medicine  and  put  at  hard  labor.  This  Is 
why  he  decided  to  try  to  escape. 

He  walked  for  four  days  with  a  group  of 
five  others,  including  one  woman.  One  was 
caught,  but  the  others  survived  the  four- 
hour  swim.  Once  In  Hong  Kong,  he  went  to 
a  chwch  and  thus  found  his  way  to  the  Free 
China  Relief  Association  which  helps  such 
refugees  get  Jobs  and  otherwise  reestablish 
themselves. 

The  other  young  man  I  talked  to  had  a 
simpler  story.  His  family  were  workers — no 
professional  or  bourgeois  taint — but  he  got  In 
trouble  by  reacting  wrongly  to  the  Chinese- 
classics  in  school.  In  political  education 
classes,  the  books  which  gave  old  China  her 
reputation  as  a  great  civilization  were  pre- 
sented as  examples  of  wrong  thinking.  To  this 
boy,  they  sounded  good.  He  was  identified  as 
politically  unreliable  and  denied  a  chance  at 
higher  education.  He  made  the  swim  in  April 
because  the  coast  is  less  closely  guarded  in 
cold  weather.  "How  did  you  keep  from  freez- 
ing?" I  asked  him. 

He  told  me  he  covered  his  body  with  grease 
and  ate  hot  pepper  and  ginger  Just  before 
taking  the  plunge. 


TESTIMONY  OP  DR.  ERNEST  J. 
STERNGLASS  BEFORE  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  Nirw   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  13.  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  held 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hearings  on  HM.  13731  and  H.R.  13732, 
dealing  with  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
powerplants.  At  those  hearings  Dr. 
Ernest  J.  Stemglass,  a  physicist  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  testified  before 
the  committee  and  presented  his  views  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  operation  of  nuclear 
plants. 

While  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  psiss 
Judgment  on  Dr.  Stemglass'  conclusions, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  he  has 
raised  some  critical  questions  which 
clearly  merit  investigation.  Dr.  Stem- 
glass'  studies  of  infant  mortality  in  areas 
surroimding  nuclear  plants  brings  to  Is- 
sue the  entire  question  of  the  safety  of 
these  plants.  It  is  my  feeling  that  Con- 
gress should  make  stringent  efforts  to  see 
that  the  dangers  posed  by  these  plants 
are  investigated  beyond  the  degree  which 
they  have  been  thus  far  before  the  li- 
censing procedures  for  these  facilities  are 
prescribed. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  submit  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Stemglass 
to  the  Record  : 

Statement  op  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Stehnglass  Be- 
fore  THE   Joint    Committee   on    Atomic 
Energy,  March  17, 1972 
I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  licensing  procedures 
of  nuclear  plants,  which  carry  much  more 
serious  implications  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public  than  would  appecir  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Basically,  the  proposed  new  licensing  pro- 
cedures would  eliminate  hearings  at  the  time 
a  new  plant  Is  ready  to  go  into  operation, 
and  they  would  restrict  the  depth  and  scope 
oT  the  questions  that  coiild  be  raised  by  the 
public  at  the  only  remaining  mandatory 
hearings  prior  to  construction,  greatly  lim- 
iting the  opportunity  for  the  public  and  its 
legal  and  scientific  advisers  to  raise  Issues 
and  discover  problems  that  may  have  escaped 
the  scientists  and  engineers  of  the  utility 
company,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  AEC's 
licensing  and  regulatory  staff. 

Why  Is  this  such  a  potentially  fateful  and 
dangerous  step  to  take?  Are  not  the  experts 
of  the  utilities,  the  nuclear  Industry,  and  the 
AEC,  rather  than  a  few  laymen  or  outside 
scientists,  in  a  much  better  position  to  know 
how  best  to  design  a  plant  so  as  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public? 

Why  is  it  so  vital  that  there  should  be 
the  widest  possible  opportunity  for  specialists 
and  scientists  outside  of  the  Industry  or  the 
government  to  participate  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  safety  of  nuclear  reactors?  Be- 
cause time  and  again  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence the  unexpected  cTid  upsetting  discov- 
eries have  often  been  made  by  outsiders.  We 
need  only  to  remember  the  most  recent  case 
of  mercury,  where  it  was  a  scientist  outside 
of  the  Industry  or  the  government  who  dis- 
covered that  in  the  form  of  methyl  mer- 
cury, and  as  a  result  of  unanticipated  bio- 
logical concentration  in  the  fish  this  element 
previously  regarded  as  relatively  harmless, 
was  suddenly  recognized  to  be  thousands  of 
times  as  toxic  than  in  the  original  form  In 
which  It  was  discharged  from  the  plants. 
This  has  Ita  perfect  parallel  In  the  unantici- 
pated biological  aensivity  of  the  embryo  to 
nuclear  fallout,  where  the  complex  Indirect 
processes  of  the  action  of  radiation,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  action  of  certain  fission  prod- 
ucts such  as  Yttrium  acting  on  the  pitui- 
tary and  the  thyroid  gland  of  the  developing 
fetus,  leading  only  to  a  slight  retardation  In 
the  maturation  process,  nevertheless  can  ap- 
parently result  In  a  major  effect  on  the  via- 
bility of  the  newborn's  lungs,  leading  to 
the  baby's  death  by  asphyxiation. 

Furthermore,  the  recognition  of  such  un- 
anticipated mechanisms  often  happen  rap- 
Idly,  and  allowable  releases  of  radioactivity 
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and  varloiu  safety  features  that  seemed  quite 
adequate,  can  and  indeed  have  turned  out 
to  be  thoiisands  of  times  less  safe  within  a 
year  after  construction  has  begun. 

This  was  clearly  not  the  fault  of  the  en- 
gineers and  physicists  who  had  done  their 
planning  with  the  best  avaUable  expert  ad- 
vice at  the  time.  Nor  was  It  the  fault  of  the 
Commission,  or  the  standard  setting  bodies, 
or  of  the  leaders  of  the  nuclear  industry! 
the  utilities  or  the  government's  scientific 
advisers.  No  one  knew  or  ever  dreamed  that 
such  things  could  happen.  Even  those  of  us 
who  testified  here  before  this  same  Commit- 
tee in  1963  on  the  posslbUlty  of  an  increased 
sensitivity  of  the  Infant  in  the  mother's 
womb  to  the  development  of  leukemia  from 
small  amovmts  of  radiation,  could  not  and 
did  not  anticipate  fully  the  seriousness  of 
the  biological  consequences  of  low  level  ra- 
diation to  the  newborn.  It  was  simply  in- 
conceivable  that  a  well-studied  phenomenon 
such  as  radiation  should  hold  such  a  terrible 
surprise  for  mankind. 

Yet  within  the  last  few  years,  and  even  the 
last  few  months,  overwhelming  evidence  has 
accumulated  that  mankind  faces  a  far 
greater  hazard  from  small  amounts  of  radio- 
activity In  the  air,  the  water  and  the  food 
than  anyone  could  ever  have  Imagined  when 
nuclear  reactors  were  first  designed. 

We  now  know  that  In  the  coimty  where 
the  Dresden  Reactor  Is  located  some  60  miles 
south-west  of  Chicago,  nilnoU,  the  rise  and 
decline  of  radioactive  gas  discharges  was  not 
only  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  rise 
and  decline  in  Infant  deaths,  but  also  a  coin- 
cident rise  and  fall  of  premature  birth  known 
to  be  associated  with  a  much  greater  likeli- 
hood of  death  from  respiratory  disease  and 
infections. 

And  we  now  know  that  in  ways  no  one  an- 
ticipated, even  relatively  small  accidental  re- 
lease of  radioactivity,  whether  from  a  reactor 
or  from  an  underground  weapons  test,  can 
lead  to  serious  unanticipated  consequences. 
For  example,  In  the  case  of  the  "Baneberry" 
test  In  Nevada  In  December  of  1970,  Infant 
motallty  Jumped  as  much  as  30-50%  In  the 
nearby  states  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  in  di- 
rect relation  to  the  measured  fallout  In  the 
air,  on  the  ground  and  In  the  milk.  Yet  the 
amount  of  radiation  released  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  test  was  only  1/10,000  to 
1/1,000,000  (one  ten-thousandth  to  one  one- 
mllllonth)  of  what  could  be  released  in  a 
major  accident  of  a  large  nuclear  reactor. 

Clearly  It  Is  far  better  to  hold  In  abeyance 
any  possible  benefit  of  nuclear  energy  than 
to  risk  its  misuse  by  an  inadequate  examina- 
tion of  Its  full-effects  on  human  health. 

But  no  single  Instance  presents  a  mora 
urgent  Illustration  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  our  iinderstandlng  of  the  biological 
hazards  can  change  than  the  situation  un- 
covered only  within  the  last  few  months 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area  since  the  construc- 
tion license  was  granted  for  the  new  Beaver 
Valley  Power  Station  some  30  miles  down- 
stream along  the  Ohio  near  the  Shlppingport 
Power  Station,  the  plant  that  began  the 
peaceful  utilization  of  the  atom  with  so 
much  promise  back  In  1967. 

While  examining  the  pattern  of  Infant 
mortality  In  Beaver  County  where  Shipping- 
port  Is  located.  It  became  apparent  that  be- 
ginning In  1961,  the  steady  decline  of  In- 
fant mortality  In  this  county  suddenly  ended 
and  reversed  Its  trend  completely.  Yet  the 
normal  releases  from  the  Shlppingport  Reac- 
tor, a  prototype  naval  propulsion  plant  built 
to  the  most  exacting  specifications  and  there- 
fore showing  the  lowest  releases  of  gaseous 
radioactive  wastes  of  any  plant  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  were  extremely  low  and  showed 
no  long-term  correlation  with  the  rises  In 
Infant  mortality. 

Only  within  the  last  few  months  did  we 
begin  to  understand  what  had  taken  place. 
The  principal  upward  changes  In  this  coun- 
ty were  closely  correlated  not  with  the  re- 
leases from  Shlppingport,  but  with  those 
from  two  nuclear  facilities  located  some  forty 
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and  seventy  miles  upstream.  The  first  large 
rise  in  1961  followed  by  one  yeex  the  acci- 
dental melt-down  of  a  fuel  element  in  the 
Waltz  Mills  Testing  Reactor  that  took  place 
on  April  3,  1960,  and  the  second  rise  followed 
release  from  the  Bettls  Atomic  Laboratory 
near  Pittsburg,  whete  the  liquid  radioactive 
waste  rose  sharply  in  early  1965,  exceeding 
the  maximum  permissible  concentration  by 
fifty  percent. 

And  when  Investigating  this  totally  tin- 
expected  finding  In  detaU.  we  found  that  In- 
fant mortality  In  the  City  of  McKeesport 
some  20  miles  downstream  from  Waltz  Mills 
bad  suddenly  Jumped  to  double  Its  nc»inal 
rate  between  1959  and  1961,  declining  back 
to  Its  normal  rate  the  following  year.  And 
not  only  had  the  same  Jump  In  mortality 
taken  place  for  McKeesport  and  Beaver 
Coimty,  but  It  took  place  In  every  county 
along  the  Ohio  for  160  miles  downstream 
from  the  Waltz  Mills  reaot<»,  declining  In 
direct  proportion  with  the  distance  down- 
stream, in  a  manner  to  be  expected  for  the 
decay-oharacterlstlc  of  fresh  fission  products. 

And  In  the  wards  on  the  Southside  of  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh,  all  those  wards  that  re- 
ceived their  drinking  water  exclusively  from 
the  Intake  below  McKeesport,  where  the 
contaminated  water  passed  on  Its  way  Into 
the  Ohio,  Infant  mortality  roee  sharply  that 
same  year,  while  the  wards  that  received 
their  drinking  water  from  other  sources 
showed  no  such  rise. 

Thus,  despite  the  dilution  that  took  place 
In  the  rapidly  flowing  rivers,  the  radioactivity 
apparently  affected  the  newborn  Infants  far 
more  severely  than  anyone  had  anticipated, 
and  the  design  goals  for  containment  of  the 
new  Beaver  Valley  Plant,  apparently  adequate 
when  the  construction  permit  was  granted 
unopposed,  were  suddenly  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

Neither  the  engineers  who  designed  the 
plant  nor  those  who  had  examined  the  li- 
cense Implication  could  have  known  this, 
nor  would  It  have  been  possible  for  any  inter- 
vener to  raise  the  subject  at  the  construc- 
tion license  stage  since  the  facts  were  sim- 
ply not  known. 

What  then  la  the  lesson  that  we  must  draw 
from  this  for  the  decisions  that  must  now 
be  made  by  this  Committee  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States? 

1.  That  scientific  discoveries  in  the  areas 
of  biology,  embryology  and  radiation  effects 
on  the  critical  blo-chemlcal  processes  of  liv- 
ing systems  can  happen  so  rapidly  and  unex- 
pectedly that  there  must  be  mechanisms  for 
review  of  reactor  technology  by  public  hear- 
ings until  the  very  moment  the  reactor  Is  to 
be  turned  on.  In  the  three  to  five  years  that 
can  elapse  between  the  construction  license 
bearing  and  the  time  the  reactw  Is  com- 
pleted, so  much  can  happen  In  our  under- 
standing of  bl(4oglcal  hazards  t^at  what 
could  have  been  regarded  as  adequate  from 
the  point  of  safety  to  the  public  when  the 
reactor  was  built.  Is  suddenly  no  longer  ac- 
ceptable for  the  protection  trf  human  life. 

2.  That  often  In  the  history  of  science,  dis- 
coveries were  made  that  were  totally  unex- 
pected on  the  basis  of  everything  known  to 
the  experts  at  the  time,  and  that  often,  these 
discoveries  were  made  not  by  the  specialists 
In  the  field,  but  by  outsiders  who  would  never 
have  been  regarded  as  experts  In  that  nar- 
row qjeclallty. 

3.  That  only  by  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  facts  to  the  entire  public  can 
such  non-speclallsts  even  become  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a  problem,  and  that  there- 
fore any  procedure  that  works  to  limit  free 
access  to  any  and  all  Information  dealing 
with  the  safety  features  of  such  a  complex 
technology  as  exists  in  the  nuclear  field  could 
be  disastrous  for  society. 

4.  The  very  essence  of  the  amazing  prog- 
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rees  of  modem  science  and  the  technology 
based  on  It  since  its  beginnings  In  the  days 
of  Oameo,  Descartes  and  Newton  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  has  always  been  the  con- 
tinuous correction  of  errors  and  assumptions, 
made  possible  by  the  free  publication  of  all 
data  and  even  the  most  upsetting  theories 
for  anyone  to  see  and  criticize.  Only  through 
this  often  painful  and  slow  process  of  con- 
tinuous correction  of  past  errors  has  science 
been  able  to  advance,  and  only  through  such 
free  access  to  data  and  knowledge  has  it  been 
possible  to  utilize  the  oollecrtlve  wisdom  to 
mankind's  best  minds  for  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety and  to  avoid  or  correct  at  least  some  of 
the  inevitable  mistakes. 

6.  But  in  the  case  of  nuclear  energy  and 
the  effects  of  nuclear  radiation  on  animals 
and  man  the  magnitude  of  the  consequences 
of  any  errors  are  so  vast  and  irreversible  that 
above  all  in  this  field  there  must  be  nothing 
to  limit  the  widest  examination  of  all  as- 
pects, and  the  greatest  possible  opportunity 
to  discover  the  unexpected,  human  mistake. 

6.  The  proposed  legislation  should  accord- 
ingly be  changed  so  as  to  require  mandatory 
public  hearings  also  at  the  time  the  opM'at- 
Ing  permit  is  to  be  granted,  and  that  any 
matter  relating  to  the  public  health  and 
safety  may  be  brought  up  at  that  time  by 
those  whose  lives  may  be  affected.  Nothing 
should  be  done  to  weaken  the  basic  spirit  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  which  cleturly 
called  for  the  greatest  possible  participation 
of  the  public  and  the  protection  of  Its  health 
and  safety. 

The  very  vastness  of  the  power  man  has 
released  In  the  atom  demands  the  utmost  In 
caution,  lest  It  destroy  him  and  his  seed  for- 
ever. And  It  Is  now  the  heavy  task  of  this 
committee  to  make  the  Judgment  as  to  how 
best  to  protect  the  health  and  lives  of  this 
nation's  future  children,  whose  vulnerabil- 
ity Is  now  recognized  to  be  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  when  the  nuclear  age  began. 


RIGHT  OP  SELF-DETERMINATION 
FOR  THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  13,  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  21,  1965,  the  House  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416,  which  re- 
quested the  President  to  urge  certain 
acticms  in  behalf  of  the  Baltic  States, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia.  The 
resolution  read  as  fcdlows: 

Concttrrent  Resoltttion 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  aU  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettleipent  of  peoples,  continues  In  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  oon- 
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slstent  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  foriims  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

On  October  22,  1966,  the  Senate,  also 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  passed  the 
measure  which  had  the  support  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  administrati(«i's 
position  was  set  forth  in  a  letter  from 
the  State  Department  which  reads  as 
follows: 

KXECTTTIVE   POSITION 

The  position  of  the  executive  branch  with 
respect  to  the  concurrent  resolution  Is  out- 
lined in  the  correspondence  which  foUows: 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  1,  196S. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Foreign   Affairt, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  writing  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  May  20,  1965,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  requesting  the  Department's 
comments  on  House  Concurrent  Reeolutloa 
416,  which  has  been  approved  unanimously 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Eurc^>e  and  ordered 
favorably  reported  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  resolution  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  urge  cer- 
tain actions  in  behalf  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  The  language  of  the  resolution, 
as  formulated,  is  not  objected  to  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthttb  n. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations  (For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 

During  the  debate  in  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  Third  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  November  15  and  16, 
1971,  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
was  reiterated  by  Congressman  Edward 
Derwinski  representing  the  United 
States  in  the  XJH.,  when  he  reminded  the 
U.N.  delegates  that  our  country  has  never 
recognized  the  incorporation  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  into  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  the 
United  States,  to  this  day,  "accords 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  last  legitimate  governments 
of  the  three  Baltic  States."  Elxcerpts 
from  his  statement  follow  these  remarks. 

While  reminding  the  U.N.  delegates 
that  this  Nation  supports  self-determi- 
nation for  the  Baltic  peoples  is  a  source 
of  hope  for  those  enslaved,  I  believe  It  is 
high  time  that  more  positive  action  be 
taken  to  confront  this  Issue  concretely. 
The  present  case  of  Rhodesia  and  the 
UJS.-supiwrted  economic  sanctions  Im- 
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posed  upon  It  by  the  U.N.  Is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  positive  both  the  United 
States  and  the  UJ*.  can  be  when  so  dis- 
posed. An  AP  dispatch  with  the  heading 
"U.S.  Prosecuting  on  Rhodesia  Trade" 
was  carried  by  the  Washington  Post  to- 
day reporting  on  the  action  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  ofiBce  against  American 
citizens  for  violating  the  U.N.  sanctions. 
While  I  believe  that  our  support  of  the 
U.N.  resolution  was  a  mistake  from  the 
very  begirming,  the  point  is  that  both  the 
U.N.  and  the  United  States  can  act  posi- 
tively when  they  so  desire. 

To  help  the  U.N.  and  the  United  States 
face  up  to  the  Baltic  issue  in  a  positive 
maimer,  I  will  introduce  a  concurrent 
resolution  next  week  to  request  the  Pres- 
ident, through  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  to  have  the  issue  of 
self-determination  for  the  Baltic  States 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  U.N.  for  con- 
sideration at  the  next  regular  session. 
Using  the  findings  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416,  the  proposal  will  recom- 
mend: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  requested  to  Instruct  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
to  demand,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  that 
( 1 )  the  United  Nations  enforce  its  charter 
provisions  which  guarantee  self-determina- 
tion to  all  peoples;  and  (2)  the  Soviet  Union 
be  made  to  abide  by  its  United  Nations 
membership  obligations  concerning  aggres- 
sion and  colonialism  by  ordering  the  with- 
drawal of  all  Soviet  agents,  colonialists,  and 
controls  from  the  Baltic  States  and  return- 
ing to  their  respective  homelands  all  poli- 
tical prisoners  and  exiles  now  in  slave  labor 
and  prison  camps. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  further  authorized  and  requested  to  in- 
struct the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  to  talce  steps  to  have  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
the  next  regular  session  any  measure  or 
measures  which  would  guarantee  interna- 
tionally supervised  free  elections  by  secret 
ballot  In  the  Baltic  States  and  to  press  for 
early  approval  of  such  measures. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  further  authorized  and  requested  to  use  all 
the  diplomatic,  treatymaking,  and  appointive 
powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  to 
augment  and  support  actions  taken  by  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  In  the  Interest  of  self-determination 
for  the  Baltic  States. 

When  one  considers  the  recent  tragic 
spectacle  of  the  brutal  Red  Chinese  re- 
gime being  admitted  into  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  issue  of  Baltic  self-determina- 
tion should  certainly  be  reviewed  by  the 
world  body.  In  his  remarks  which  follow, 
our  representative  to  the  U.N.  stated  in 
part: 

The  United  States  Delegation  wtw  respwnsi- 
ble  in  large  measure  for  those  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  which  uphold 
human  dignity  and  freedom,  viz..  Articles 
55,  73,  and  74.  We  stand  for  freedom  and 
self-determination  today  as  we  have  through- 
out our  history  as  a  nation.  We  believe  this 
is  a  universal  principle,  and  not  one  to  be 
applied  selectively. 

This  proposal  offers  an  opportunity  to 
both  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  to  take  a  positive  step  to  imple- 
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ment  the  principles  upon  which  both  of 
these  entities  were  foimded.  If  this  pro- 
posal is  given  serious  consideration,  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  those  na- 
tions that  voted  for  the  admission  of  Red 
China  will  react.  As  for  the  United 
States,  I  will  seek  to  put  our  Nation  on 
record  by  asking  for  a  report  from  the 
executive  branch  on  the  merits  of  this 
issue. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  above-men- 
tioned remarks  by  Congressman  Edward 
Derwinski,  along  with  the  item  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Rhodesia. 

The  material  follows: 

From  the  Speech  of  the  Representative  op 
the  unrted  states  to  the  third  commit- 
TEE or  THE  United  Nations* 
Madame  Chairman,  we  are  cominitted  to 
the  proposition  that  peoples  can  only  fully 
determine  their  own  destiny  where  there  Is 
freedom  of  expression  and  choice  and  the 
absence  of  arbitrary  regimes  or  external  in- 
terference. We  believe  that  a  free  society  with 
the  right  to  choose  leaders  and  policies  from 
among  aJtemative  candidates  through  secret 
ballot  is  the  beet  means  by  which  the  desires 
of  peoples  can  be  accurately  reflected.  We 
therefore  deplore  totalitarian  or  arbitrary 
systems  where  the  only  voice  heard  Is  that  of 
the  particular  Individuals  in  power.  Freedom 
and  self-determination  entails  legitimate 
lively  dissent  and  testing  at  the  ballot  box 
with  frequent  regularity. 

The  United  States  Delegation  was  respon- 
sible in  large  measure  for  those  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  which  uphold 
human  dignity  and  freedom,  viz.,  Articles  55, 
73,  and  74.  We  stand  for  freedom  and  aelt- 
determination  today  as  we  have  throughout 
our  history  as  a  nation.  We  believe  this  is  a 
universal  principle,  and  not  one  to  be  applied 
selectlv^y. 

We  are  highly  gratified  that  fully  97  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  were  under  colonial 
domination  In  1940  have  achieved  self- 
determination  and  lndep>endence.  Eighty- 
three  countries  since  1941  have  attained  in- 
dependence and  have  assumed  their  rightful 
place  In  the  international  community  of  na- 
tions. And  each  year  new  states  emerge  and 
are  welcomed  into  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  made  our  position  clear  on  the 
unfinished  task  of  self-determination  in 
southern  Africa  on  numerous  occasions  most 
recently  under  the  previous  agenda  item  in 
this  committee.  We  supjwrt  the  right  of  the 
peoples  of  Namibia,  Southern  Rhodesia,  An- 
gola, Mozambique,  and  Portuguese  Guinea  to 
self-determination. 

We  also  believe  that  we  should  not  overlook 
new  forms  of  colonialism  and  denial  of  self- 
determination  which  have  been  manifested 
since  the  Second  World  War. 

We  must  be  ever  mindful  of  those  proud 
nations  which  have  lost  their  freedom  In 
this  period  as  well  as  those  brave  peoples 
everywhere  who  are  denied  national  dignity 
and  the  right  of  self-determination. 

The  Baltic  States — Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia — represent  a  special  case  In  point. 
They  have  been  physically  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  forcibly  Incorporated  Into 
the  cluster  of  Its  "Socialist  Republics."  So 
far  as  the  communists  are  concerned,  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  have  ceased  to  ex- 
ist as  separate  entitles  entitled  to  their  own 
national  identity  and  independence.  These 
views  are  not  shared  by  the  United  States, 
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nor  by  numerous  other  countries.  To  this 
day,  the  United  States  accords  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  representatives  of  the  last 
legitimate  governments  of  the  three  Baltic 
States. 

Large  numbers  of  Baltic  peoples  were 
transferred  to  the  Soviet  Interior  after  1940. 
There  axe  indications  that  as  many  as  60,000 
Estonians  and  25,000  Latvians,  and  probably 
more  Lithuanians,  were  deported  or  killed 
during  the  first  Soviet  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  States  in  1940-41.  The  largest  de- 
portation occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  Ger- 
man Invasion.  After  the  war  several  waves 
of  deportations  were  conducted,  particularly 
from  Lithuania,  and  chiefly  In  connection 
with  the  collectivization  drives  In  the  Baltic 
States. 

Comi>arlson  of  Soviet  data  on  peasants  in 
Ijatvla  for  the  period  from  early  1947  to  May 
1949  shows  that  some  36,000  families  or  about 
150,000  individuals  were  eliminated  from  the 
rolls  during  the  period.  Making  allowance 
for  migration  to  cities.  It  appears  that  well 
over  100,000  Latvian  peasants  were  deported 
to  the  Interior.  The  figure  for  Lithuania  may 
be  assumed  to  be  still  higher.  The  Baltic  peo- 
ples were  evidently  resettled  In  various  re- 
gions of  Siberia,  as  well  as  in  the  north. 

We  can  Judge  whether  a  government  re- 
flects the  will  of  the  people  by  the  extent  to 
which  It  Is  confident  enough  to  permit  its 
citizens  to  emigrate  freely.  We  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  self-determination  ex- 
ists in  a  country,  for  example.  East  Germany, 
where  over  4,400  citizens  have  fled  In  1971 
alone  by  such  means  as  swimming  the  Bal- 
tic to  Denmark  or  Sweden,  or  scaling  border 
fortifications.  Or  a  country  where  citizens 
are  refused  permission  to  emigrate  because 
they  may  create  embarrassment  for  the  re- 
gime 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  grim 
events  of  Hungary  in  1956  and  Czechoslova- 
kia in  1968  when  brave  peoples  seeking 
merely  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights — to  live 
in  freedom  and  dignity — ^were  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed by  external  force  of  arms.  At  this 
point  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  United 
States  unequivocally  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
"limited  sovereignty."  It  Is  a  form  of  im- 
perialism and  colonialism  that  no  free  man 
can  condone.  The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  practicing  classical  imperialism. 

Let  me  reiteo-ate  our  unreserved  support  for 
the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination 
everywhere — for  only  then  can  they  enjoy 
the  fundamental  human  rights  and  freedoms 
enshrined  In  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 


•  Texts  of  the  exchanges  In  the  Third  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  by  courtesy 
of  the  United  States  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  and  Congressman,  the  Hon. 
Edward  J.  D^rwlnskl. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  April  13.  19721 

United  States  Prosecttting  On  Rhodesia 

Trade 

(By  Ted  Cronyn) 

New  York,  April  12. — For  the  first  time, 
the  United  States  has  charged  American 
citizens  with  violating  a  U.N.  resolution 
which  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  said  had 
become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

They  were  accused  of  circumventing  a 
1968  U.N.  resolution  imposhig  economic 
sanctions  on  the  white-ruled  African  state 
of  Rhodesia  which  was  embodied  in  the 
United  States  by  an  executive  order  estab- 
lishing export  and  import  controls. 

Last  November,  the  U.S.  Congress  relaxed 
the  restrictions  to  permit  the  Import  of 
Rhodeslan  chrome  and  other  strategic  ma- 
terials if  they  were  otherwise  only  available 
from  a  Communist  country.  Several  ship- 
ments of  chrome  ore  have  been  received, 
under  special  license,  since  then  by  such 
firms  as  Foot  Metals  and  Union  Carbide. 

The  United  States  had  been  dependent 
on  Soviet  chrome  until  these  shipments 
arrived. 
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The  four  individuals  and  two  corporations 
charged  all  pleaded  guilty  In  U.S.  District 
Court  today  to  some  parts  of  the  18-count 
Indictment. 

One  of  the  men  was  Edward  H.  Bartlett, 
Vermont  tax  commissioner,  charged  In  a 
separate  information.  He  pleaded  guilty  to 
conspiring  with  others  from  1968  to  1970 
to  form  a  corporation  In  Vaduz,  Liechten- 
stein, to  hide  trading  with  Rhodesia;  open- 
ing a  bank  account  in  Zurich  to  finance 
the  deals;  entering  into  a  secret  agreement 
with  the  government  of  Rhodesia  and  Sa- 
ble Chemical  Industries  of  Rhodesia  to  sup- 
ply ammonia  and  funnellng  the  payments 
through  Switzerland  and  Liechtenstein  to 
New  York  and  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Immediately  after  the  court  pleas  were 
entered,  a  lawyer  for  Bartlett,  in  a  news  re- 
lease, called  the  charges  a  tempest  in  a  tea- 
pot and  accused  the  government  of  unfair 
enforcement  policies. 

The  lawyer,  Paul  R.  Grand,  said  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations  threatened  to  de- 
prive "Rhodeslan  farmers  and  inhabitants, 
black  and  white  alike  ...  of  fertilizer  neces- 
sary to  grow  food  crops,"  as  well  as  depriv- 
ing plant  employes  of  work — "again,  black 
and  white  alike." 

An  issue  In  the  charges  was  the  building 
of  a  $50-mllllon  fertilizer  plant  in  Que  Que, 
Rhodesia. 

Grand  said,  "The  decision  to  enforce  the 
sanctions  by  criminal  prosecution  rather 
than  by  administrative  remedy  can  serve  no 
purpose  other  than  to  provide  publicity  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  and  unwarranted 
damage  to  the  careers  of  those  men   .   .   ." 

Grand  stated  that  Vermont  officials  had 
been  told  of  the  proceeding,  "a  technical 
violation  which  occurred  years  ago."  He 
added  that  it  "has  no  bearing  on  whether 
he  should  continue  as  tax   commissioner." 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 
STATEMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality's  April  1972  issue  of  the  102  Mon- 
itor at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Environmental  Impact  Statements 

ceq  chairman  invites  debate  on 

national  growth 

Chairman  Russell  E.  Train's  speech  to  the 
Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council,  "Needed: 
A  Debate  on  National  Growth"  has  already 
attracted  attention  in  the  national  press. 
In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  questions 
raised  the  full  text  appears  in  this  issue  of 
the  102  Monitor,  beginning  on  page  2. 

THE  president's  1972  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROGRAM 

For  the  con'-enlence  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations Interested  in  the  specifics  of  the 
President's  1972  environmental  program,  the 
Council  has  compiled  the  President's  Message 
on  the  Environment,  the  bills  transmitted  to 
Congress,  the  letters  of  transmittal.  Execu- 
tive Orders,  and  analyses  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. This  docviment.  The  President's  1972 
Environmental  Program,  is  available  In  lim- 
ited numbers  from  CEQ,  and  from  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office  for  $1.76,  stock 
number  411 1-0009. 
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Needed:  A  Debate  on  National  Growth 
(Remarks    by    the   Hon.   Russell    E.    Train, 
Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, before  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Mar.  29,  1972) 
I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  the  World  Affairs  Council.  Environ- 
mental problems  are  Increasingly  engaging 
the    attention    of    nations    throughout    the 
world,  and  environmental  cooperation  among 
nations  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  major  factor 
In  International  affairs.  Environmental  issues 
are  gut  Issues  that  go  to  the  heart  of  man- 
kind's ability  to  survive  In  a  world  worth  liv- 
ing In.  The  problem  Is  global. 

In  1968,  Just  before  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion took  office,  I  chaired  a  conference  on 
the  subject  of  "Ecology  and  International 
Development."  In  welcoming  the  participat- 
ing scientists  to  the  conference,  I  made  an 
observation  which  I  will  repeat  In  another 
context  today: 

"I  suspect  that  a  major  reason  ecology  Is 
so  often  Ignored  is  not  so  much  lack  of  ex- 
pertise as  the  fact  that  an  ecological  aware- 
ness leads  to  the  questioning  of  goals — and 
this  is  something  few  wish  to  do.  The  time 
has  come  when  questions  must  be  asked 
about  the  validity  of  development  goals  here 
and  abroad  .  .  ." 

Since  1968  we  have  asked  a  great  many 
questions,  and  more  than  ever  before,  Ameri- 
cans have  become  ecologically  aware.  As  the 
President  has  observed,  we  now  recognize 
that— 

"At  the  heart  of  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment lies  our  concern  for  the  human  condi- 
tion: for  the  welfare  of  man  himself,  now 
and  In  the  future.  As  we  look  ahead  to  the 
end  of  this  new  decade  of  heightened  envir- 
onmental awareness,  therefore,  we  should  set 
ourselves  a  higher  goal  than  merely  remedy- 
ing the  damage  wrought  in  decades  past.  We 
should  strive  for  an  environment  that  not 
only  sustains  life  but  enriches  life,  har- 
monizing the  works  of  man  and  nature  for  the 
good  of  all." 

This,  of  course,  is  the  goal  we  shall  pur- 
sue at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  in  Stockholm.  As  you 
know,  all  U.N.  member  nations  have  been 
Invited  to  be  represented  at  the  Stockholm 
Conference  this  June  to  take  stock,  for  the 
first  time  In  history,  of  our  international 
environmental  condition.  The  success  of  this 
conference  may  well  lie  less  in  the  specific 
agreements  we  come  to  there — although  we 
expect  some  significant  ones — than  in  the 
process  of  international  dialogue  and  con- 
cern that  Stockholm  has  brought  about. 

Over  the  past  two  years  an  unprecedented, 
high-level  attention  has  suddenly  been  fo- 
cused on  the  environment  in  nations  across 
the  world.  Big  and  small,  rich  and  poor, 
countries  everywhere  have  had  to  decide 
first  immediate  and  mundane  Issues — who 
will  represent  us,  how  will  we  select  our 
delegation  to  the  numerous  preparatory 
meetings  and  working  groups?  Then,  in  the 
course  of  preliminary  meetings,  larger  Issues 
have  had  to  be  addressed  In  various  coun- 
tries: What  are  our  environmental  prob- 
lems? What  are  we  doing  to  correct  them? 
How  are  we  organized  to  deal  with  them? 
How  are  other  countries  coping  with  their 
environmental   problems? 

During  the  past  couple  of  years  many 
countries  have  established  a  focal  point  of 
responsibility  for  the  environment.  Thtis, 
in  addition  to  the  United  States,  significant 
reorganizations  have  taken  place  in  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  France,  Norway  and 
Australia,  among  others.  Cabinet-level  ex- 
changes oo  the  environment  have  occurred 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  and 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  heads  of 
State   now   routinely   include   the   environ- 
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ment  on  their  agenda  at  international  meet- 
ings. 

Thus,  the  Stockholm  Conference  has 
served  as  an  action-forcing  mechanism,  as 
we  hc^ed  it  would.  As  world  Interest  In  the 
environment  has  grown,  our  expectations 
have  also  grown,  and  we  now  look  forward 
to  concrete  agreements  in  several  areas.  We 
hope  for  an  international  convention  on  the 
contrcrf  of  ocean  dumping,  an  area  in  which 
the  United  States  has  provided  strong  lead- 
ership, most  notably  in  the  Administration's 
proposed  legislation  which  would  severely 
curtail  ocean  dumping,  legislation  which 
has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Congress  and 
is  now  in  conference.  We  are  also  hopeful 
that  the  President's  proposal  for  a  World 
Heritage  Trust,  to  provide  international 
identification  and  uniform  high  standards  of 
protection  for  areas  of  outstanding  natural 
or  cultural  value,  will  be  supported.  I  expect 
that  some  agreement  on  the  establishment 
of  institutional  arrangements  to  conduct 
world  environmental  monitoring  will  be 
reached  in  Stockholm,  and  that  a  permanent 
new  unit  will  be  created  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  provide  policy  guidance  on  environ- 
mental Issues. 

The  United  States  has  worked  hard  to 
make  the  Stockholm  Conference,  and  the 
international  environmental  activity  it  sym- 
bolizes, a  success.  The  President  has  proposed 
a  fund  of  $100  million  to  support  a  five-year 
international  environmental  effort  in  several 
areas,  and  he  has  pledged  the  United  States 
to  contribute  $40  million  on  a  matching  basis 
to  that  fund.  In  my  travels  and  those  of  my 
fellow  Council  members,  Mr.  Cahn  and  Dr. 
MacDonald,  we  have  tried  to  work  out  ways 
of  overcoming  the  very  real  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess at  Stockholm.  One  of  these  obstacles  is 
the  concern  that  exists  in  some  countries 
about  the  extent  to  which  environmental 
progress  entails  economic  costs,  and  possible 
effects  on  growth. 

The  question  whether  we  should  continue 
to  regard  growth — of  population,  the  econ- 
omy and  resource  use — as  the  primary  meas- 
ure of  our  progress  as  a  society  Is  a  very  im- 
portant one  and  one  I  want  to  raise  with 
you  today.  This  is  an  Issue  that  is  bigger 
than  the  Stockholm  Conference,  and  bigger 
than  any  individual  country.  It  Is  In  many 
ways  an  Issue  for  long-term  consideration 
beyond  Stockholm.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  it  is  an  Issue  for  affluent  societies  In 
their  post-Industrial  and  built  the  largest  In- 
dustrial machine  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  have  greatly  increased  our  agricultural 
productivity,  we  have  been  responsible  for 
technological  miracles  from  computers  to 
moon  landings,  and  we  have  attained  an  un- 
precedented standard  of  living. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  driven  by  our  own  pros- 
perity. Keynesian  economics  has  shown  us 
how  to  manipulate  the  economy  to  achieve 
maximum  growth  and  employment.  Most  of 
us  march  to  the  tune  "produce  or  perish" 
and  this  has  helped  make  of  Americans  .■» 
nation  of  high  achievers. 

But  with  all  of  the  benefits  from  continued 
economic  growth,  as  a  people  we  are  begin- 
ning to  question  whether  more  is  reallv  bet- 
ter: 

Communities  from  coast  to  coast  are  more 
and  more  willing  to  forego  new  industries  to 
prevent  pollution  and  Impairment  of  the  lo- 
cal environment.  Public  debate  in  States 
such  as  California,  Colorado.  Oregon,  Florida 
and  others  has  begun  to  question  the  desir- 
ability of  growth  Delaware,  a  heavily  Indus- 
trialized eastern  State,  last  year  called  a  halt 
to  heavy  development  of  its  coastal  zone. 

The  President's  Population  Commission 
has  recently  reported  that  ".  .  .  There  is 
hardly  any  social  problem  confronting  this 
Nation  whose  solution  would  be  easier  if  our 
peculation  were  larger  .  .  ."  After  two  years 
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of  research,  the  Population  Commission  con- 
cluded that  "no  substantial  benefits  would 
result  from  continued  growth  of  the  Nation's 
population." 

The  Club  of  Rome,  an  Interatlonal  group 
of  scientists  and  Industrialists,  has  recently 
sponsored  a  project  at  MIT  on  The  Limita  of 
Growth.  That  study  predicts  that  cxirrent 
population,  resource  use  and  other  trends 
wUl  end  In  disaster  in  the  next  century. 

One  need  not  accept  the  dire  hypotheses 
and  methods  underlying  some  of  the  more 
extreme  predictions  to  acknowledge  the  fun- 
damental validity  of  the  questions  these  vari- 
ous groups  are  asking.  They  are  questions 
which  touch  upon  public  policy  choices  In 
several  fields,  and  most  particularly  upon 
environmental  policy. 

First  is  the  question  of  the  size  and  dis- 
tribution of  our  population.  The  President 
has  refered  to  this  issue  as  "one  of  the  moet 
serious  challenges  to  human  destiny  In  the 
last  third  of  this  century  .  .  ."  According  to 
the  Population  Commission,  in  the  year  2000 
per  capita  Income  may  be  as  much  as  15  per- 
cent higher  under  the  two-child  per  family, 
than  under  the  three-child  growth  rate. 

Moreover,  the  anticipated  distribution  of 
future  population  makes  clear  that  under 
even  the  lower  population  growth  projections 
we  may  have  to  make  substantial  sacrifices 
in  the  quality  of  our  lives  to  accommodate 
large  numbers  of  people  In  our  urban  regions. 
While  about  70  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion is  now  concentrated  In  metropolitan 
areas.  85  percent  Is  expected  to  reside  there 
In  the  year  2000.  In  that  year,  more  than  six 
out  of  every  ten  Americans  wUl  live  In  cities 
of  one  million  or  more  compared  to  four  out 
of  ten  who  now  live  there,  and  50  percent 
will  live  In  the  huge  urban  agglomeration 
along  the  East  Coast  and  adjoining  the  Great 
Lakes.  Another  fifteen  percent  will  live  In  the 
area  reaching  from  about  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles. 

This  distribution  will  demand  that  we 
change  our  lives,  and  perhaps  our  values, 
very  significantly.  We  must  learn  to  adjust 
to  higher  density  living,  learn  to  share  our 
open  spaces  and  public  facilities  with  more 
and  more  people.  Increasingly  forego  use  of 
the  automobile  in  favor  of  public  transpor- 
tation, and  give  up  some  cherished  habits  of 
privacy  and  solitude. 

These  projected  settlement  patterns  will 
have  serious  consequences  for  land  use  and 
pollution.  Industrial  activity,  transporUtlon. 
and  the  like  will  be  highly  concentrated  in 
large  metropolitan  areas.  Pollution  control 
will  be  more  difficult,  and  higher  levels  of 
abatement  will  be  imperative.  The  encroach- 
ment of  de-  elopment  on  the  countryside  will 
make  the  preservation  of  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern,  such  as  wetlands, 
flood  plains  and  scenic  areas,  extremely 
difficult. 

In  the  face  of  these  Inevitable  adjustments. 
It  is  especially  tragic  to  learn  from  the  Popu- 
lation Commission  that  between  the  years 
1966  and  1970,  15  percent  of  all  births  were 
unwanted  and  44  percent  were  unplanned. 
Since  1967  the  United  States  has  contributed 
more  than  $260  million  In  support  of  a  world- 
wide program  of  population  control  and 
family  planning  activities.  Although  our 
population  problems  here  at  home  may  be 
less  severe  than  those  of  some  other  nations, 
we  can  do  longer  deny  that  we  have  them. 
And  so  I  think  it  Is  time  to  call  upon  every 
American  to  consider  the  implications  of  the 
future  population  growth  and  distribution 
that  has  been  predicted  for  us  as  It  affects 
his  own  choices  and  values. 

The  second  question  on  which  we  should 
begin  to  focus  scientific  and  popultu'  atten- 
tion concerns  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
earth  itself.  We  must  begin  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  food  production  will  continue  to  be 
adequate  for  population  Increasing  at  ex- 
ponential rates?  Whether  we  will  In  time 
deplete  certain  resources  and  thereby  bring 
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an  end  to  increased  Industrial  production? 
And  whether  we  can  depend  on  technology 
and  the  market  structure  to  allocate  resources 
and  continue  to  meet  high  levels  of  produc- 
tive endeavor? 

One  group  recently  addressed  these  ques- 
tions In  Oreat  Britain  and  concluded  that  the 
British  population  Is  twice  as  large  as  it 
should  be  for  sustained  resoiu-ce  use.  Another 
group,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  has  de- 
veloped a  mathematical  model  which  pur- 
ports to  show  that  continued  population 
growth,  resource  depletion  and  pollution 
would  have  catastrophic  consequences  in  the 
century. 

I  offer  no  conclusive  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion. Since  the  time  of  Malthus  few  people 
have  questioned  the  adequacy  of  resources 
to  support  growth  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised If  current  efforts  are  somewhat  primi- 
tive and  unsophisticated.  And  above  all,  we 
should  not  allow  cosmic  issues  to  distract  us 
from  the  societal  housebreaking  that  modern 
man  has  so  recently  begun — the  dirty  Job  of 
cleansing  the  air  and  the  waters  of  the 
wastes  we  have  disposed  in  them. 

Nevetheless,  a  thoughtful  civilization 
woxUd  be  foolish  to  dismiss  lightly  the  grave 
considerations  that  are  Involved  In  the  ex- 
amination of  the  sufficiency  of  resources  to 
support  continued  economic  and  population 
growth.  And  so  I  call  for  a  national  debate 
upon  this  question,  and  I  suggest  that  we 
consider  not  only  the  adequacy  of  resources 
and  the  possible  technological  developments 
that  may  render  productivity  sustainable, 
but  that  we  also  Inquire  into  the  aUllty  of 
our  institutions  to  cope  with  change,  to  get 
food  and  goods  to  where  people  are,  and  to 
protect  us  from  some  of  our  own  break- 
throughs when,  for  example,  a  green  revolu- 
tion proves  vulnerable  to  Insects,  or  en- 
hanced agricultural  productivity  causes 
farmers  to  inundate  the  cities  In  search  of 
work. 

The  Institutional  questions  are  esp>eclally 
critical  because  we  must  look  to  government 
to  anticipate  change  well  before  It  occurs. 
For  example,  population  tends  to  build  on 
the  previous  generation,  and  increases  can 
be  built  Into  the  system.  If  all  U.S.  families 
henceforth  had  only  two  children,  popula- 
tion would  not  level  off  for  70  years.  Per- 
sistent pollutants  even  if  stopped  now 
would  continue  through  the  ecosystem  for 
years.  Hence,  ova  traditional  response  to 
problems,  generally  when  they  become  acute. 
Is  Inadequate  when  we  have  to  deal  with  long 
lag  times. 

A  third  and  related  Issue  concerns  resource 
use  and  the  ability  of  the  market  to  allocate 
resources  m  the  future.  Most  of  the  earth's 
resources  are  plentiful  In  total  but  their 
numbers  are  limited  using  current  methods 
of  extraction.  As  resources  become  scarce, 
their  prices  will  go  up  and  substitutes  will 
be  sought  or  new  mining  methods  employed. 
Both  of  these  will  greatly  Increase  the  costs, 
and  at  some  point  In  time,  the  question 
must  be  asked  whether  the  devotion  of  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  money  to  this  end  will 
lessen  the  overall  productive  capacity  of  our 
economy.  We  must  ask  whether  the  market 
allocates  long-term  needs  In  an  effective 
manner  or  whether  prices  only  rise  as  a  re- 
source Is  close  to  depletion.  Instead  of  dis- 
missing these  matters  with  an  Ideological 
refiex,  we  must  apply  careful  analysis  for 
It  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  market 
place  and  technology  will  solve  all  of  our 
problems  in  an  even-handed  manner. 

A  foiuth  Issue  on  which  I  recommend  na- 
tional attention  concerns  technology.  Can  we 
rely  upon  technology  to  continue  to  increase 
at  the  same  rate  as  population,  and  If  we 
can.  what  will  be  the  side  effects  of  tech- 
nological progress?  Acceleration  of  growth 
demands  that  new  technology  developments 
Increase  at  least  as  rapidly  as  population 
growth.  Yet  we  may  create  new  problems  as 
technologies  are  Introduced  without  proper 
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testing  and  analysis  of  their  Implications. 
These  questions  imderscore  the  greet  need 
for  technology  assessment.  Technology  as- 
sessment should  deal  not  only  with  hardware 
Items  like  new  energy  technology  and  trans- 
portation technology,  but  should  also  ex- 
plore the  implications  of  monocultural  agri- 
cultural systems,  information  technology  and 
Its  impacts  on  privacy,  and  the  like. 

The  issue  we  face  here  Is  how  to  develop 
technology  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  use  of 
its  benefits  while  at  the  same  time  antici- 
pating potentially  harmful  side  effects  and 
taking  those  actions  which  reduce  the  risk  of 
developing  technology.  The  problem  Is  par- 
ticularly severe  in  that  the  side  effects  are 
often  second  or  third  order,  their  anticipa- 
tion difficult,  and  the  development  of  ade- 
quate safeguards  complex. 

A  fifth  Issue  I  would  pose  to  you  Is  some- 
what out  of  my  area  of  reqx)nslblllty,  but  Is 
undoubtedly  implied  In  much  that  I  have 
said.  That  is  the  question  of  Income  distri- 
bution. If  a  policy  of  restrained  growth  were 
to  be  pursued,  It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  i>oor  to  stay  back  while  the  wealthy  settle 
in.  Here  at  home,  as  well  as  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  tensions  that  threaten  to  tear  apart 
the  social  order  would  be  considerably  re- 
duced if  economic  circumstances  were  more 
equitable. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  growing  economy  pro- 
duces a  larger  pie  for  all  to  share.  If  the  pie 
Is  not  Increased  there  may  be  more  com- 
petition for  the  same  sized  pie. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Population  Com- 
mission has  pointed  out,  reduced  population 
growth,  while  It  will  lead  to  a  lower  ONP 
will  lead  to  greater  per  capita  Income  for  all. 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  problem  fac- 
ing any  growth  strategy  is  how  to  continue 
to  maintain  a  high  quality  of  life  and  mean- 
ingful employment  opportunities  without  the 
continued  burgeoning  of  the  production  of 
goods.  The  challenge  wUl  obviously  entail  Im- 
provements In  services,  education,  the  arts 
and  recreation,  and  probably  with  greater 
amounts  of  leisure  time.  It  may  well  be  pos- 
sible actually  to  lower  production  and  yet 
maintain  the  same  level  of  goods  satisfac- 
tion through  production  of  longer  lived 
goods. 

All  of  these  questions  suggest  that  we  must 
Improve  our  analytical  techniques  to  under- 
stand the  future.  This  means  not  only  better 
projections  of  future  trends,  but  a  more  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  interrelationship 
among  a  wide  variety  of  factors  such  as  pop- 
ulation, food,  Industrial  growth,  resources 
and  pollution.  We  must  Improve  our  ability 
to  assess  technology  all  the  way  from  per- 
sonal conveniences  to  agricultural  production 
to  new  energy  sources  and  to  new  chemical 
products. 

We  must  begin  to  understand  the  policy 
options  before  us.  For  example.  If  we  under- 
stand better  the  Impact  of  resource  deple- 
tion and  marketplace  allocations,  we  can 
examine  alternatives  such  as  earlier  substi- 
tution and  recycling.  Understanding  popula- 
tion distribution,  we  can  better  devise  our 
land  use  policies  to  meet  tomorrow's  prob- 
lems. Understanding  pollution  trends  will 
help  us  know  when  to  change  certain  mate- 
rials and  products  and  how  to  develop  better 
abatement  technologies. 

Above  all,  we  need  a  national  debate  on 
growth.  States  and  communities  ^ould  begin 
to  plan  and  discuss  their  short-  and  long- 
term  alternatives  for  land  use,  population 
growth,  and  industrialization.  (The  Presi- 
dent's National  Land  Use  Policy  legislation 
now  pending  in  Oongrees  would  eiuK>urage 
the  States  to  undertake  a  far  more  vigorous 
role  In  oontrolling  land  use  and  In  giving  di- 
rection to  growth.)  Federal  agencies  working 
with  State  and  local  govemm«nte  should  give 
these  matters  more  attention  and  should 
provide  greater  research  funds.  Our  academic 
institutions  should  begin  to  piovlde  analyses 
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and  studies  that  give  decision-makers  a 
greater  range  of  policy  altemativee. 

We  can  no  longer  escape  our  responsibili- 
ties. In  the  i>a8rt  we  have  acted  as  though  our 
land,  air,  water  and  other  resources  were  lim- 
itless. We  have  now  learned  from  experleiLce 
that  this  Is  no>t  true.  New  analytical  tools 
are  laeglnning  to  give  us  a  clue  as  to  the  po- 
tential for  serious  problems  in  the  future 
if  we  do  not  devel<^  policies  and  programs 
to  deal  with  them  now.  If  we  do  not  think 
about  the  future,  we  have  abdicated  our 
most  basic  public  and  private  respo^nslbiU- 
tles. 

Personally,  and  sfi  a  father  of  teenage  chil- 
dren, I  should  point  out  that  I  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  way  In  which  young  peo- 
ple have  challenged  the  smugness  of  our  tra- 
ditional assumptions  about  growth.  Long  be- 
fore most  of  us,  the  young  have  Identified 
the  quality  of  life  Issue  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  quantity  issue.  Many  young 
people  have  been  saying  in  their  ooncem  for 
the  under  privileged,  their  openness  to  each 
other,  their  regard  for  nature  and  their  dis- 
regard for  accumulating  goods,  that  another 
path  towards  happiness  is  possible.  The  ques- 
tion I  wish  to  raise  tot  national  debate  Is 
whether  It  may  not  also  be  necessary. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  a  historic 
opportunity.  Tlie  problems  we  face — ^poverty, 
pollution,  the  urban  crisis — we  share  with 
all  the  world.  Often,  because  we  face  them 
first,  our  solutions  and  our  (terformance  be- 
come the  measure,  mold  the  expectations, 
of  what  is  iKisslble. 

It  Is  the  task  of  the  national  Administra- 
tion to  chart  an  orderly  course  through  a 
confusing  and  disorderly  time,  to  accommo- 
date the  need  for  institutional  change  as 
quickly  as  possible  without  wrecking  what  Is 
essential  and  useful  In  our  processes  of  gov- 
ernment. We  in  this  Administration  are  fully 
committed  to  the  reappraisal  of  the  goals  of 
technology  and  its  consequences  that  Is 
Implicit  in  the  environmental  awareness,  and 
I  believe  that  as  a  people  we  are  ready  to  ask 
some  of  the  hard  questions. 

As  we  begin  to  ask  them  we  will  require 
not  only  sophistication,  but  also  concilia- 
tion, moderation,  and  respect  for  eaoh  other's 
deeply  felt  wishes  and  desires.  A  posture  of 
disciplined  application  to  the  business  at 
band  Is  difficult  to  maintain  in  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  passion  as  the  oo^ng 
debate  Is  sure  to  be.  But  it  Is  the  only  ap- 
proach amiable  In  the  long  run  of  achieving 
the  broad  goals  and  the  better  quality  of  life 
we  seek. 

BOtmCE    FOR   ENVntONICXNTAL    IMPACT 
STATE  MKNTS 

In  ord«-  to  receive  more  efficient  and 
prompt  service,  requestors  tire  urged  to  order 
draft  and  final  impact  statements  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service  (NTIS)  rather 
than  the  preparing  agency.  Each  statement 
will  be  assigned  an  order  numiber  that  will 
appear  in  the  102  Monitor  (at  the  end  of  the 
summary  of  each  statement)  and  also  in  the 
NTIS  semi-monthly  Announcement  Series 
No.  66,  "Environmental  Pollution  and  Con- 
trol." (An  annual  subscription  costs  $5.00 
and  can  be  ordered  from  the  NTIS,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Virginia 
22161.) 

Pinal  statements  will  be  available  In  micro- 
fiche as  well  as  paper  copy.  A  paper  copy  of 
any  statement  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
NTIS  at  the  above  address  and  enclosing  $3.00 
and  the  order  number.  A  microfiche  costs 
$0.96.  (Paper  copies  of  documents  that  are 
over  300  pages  are  $6.00.) 

NTIS  Is  also  offering  a  special  "package" 
In  which  the  subscriber  receives  all  state- 
ments in  microfiche  for  $0.35  per  statement. 

Statements  will  still  be  available  for  public 
scrutiny  in  the  document  rooms  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies.  However,  only  limited  copies 
will  be  available  for  distribution. 
Tet  another  possible  source  of  statements 
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Is  from  the  Environmental  Law  Institute, 
1346  Ootmeotlcut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.  To  order  a  document,  please  in- 
dicate the  Department,  date  and  ELR  Order 
No.  (given  at  the  end  of  each  summary). 
The  Institute  dbargee  $0.10  per  page,  and 
as  you  will  note  the  ntmnber  of  pages  Is  also 
g^ven  at  the  end  of  the  sumn^xles.  Please 
enclose  the  correct  amount  of  money  with 
your  order  and  mark  the  envelope  to  the  at- 
tention to  the  "Document  Service." 

SOtTRCE  FOB  BACK  ISStTBB  OW  THB   102    UONTTOB 

Because  the  supply  of  past  Issues  of  the 
102  Monitor  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  re- 
quests, a  list  is  provided  below  indicating 
where  the  various  Issues  of  the  102  Monitor 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Tou 
may  wish  to  order  these  Congressional  Rec- 
ords from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, UB.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402  ($.25  per  copy). 

Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  &  3:  Congressional  Record 
(page  E  3607)— April  28.  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  4:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E6161)— May  27,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  6:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  6023)— June  16,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  6:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E8468)— July  28, 1971 

Vol.  1,  No.  7:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  9483)— September  13,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  8:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  10002)— September  24,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  9:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  11696)— November  1, 1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  10:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  12213)— November  15,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  11:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  13322)— December  11,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  12:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  76)— January  18,  1972. 

Vol.  2,  No.  1:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  1886)— March  2.  1972. 

Vol.  2,  No.  2:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  2409)— March  13,  1972. 

Environmental  Impact  Statements 
(On  the  following  pages  are  envolronmen- 
tal  Impact  statements  received  by  the  Coun- 
cil from  March  1  through  March  31,  1972:) 
(Note. — At  the  head  of  the  listing  of  state- 
ments received  from  each  agency  Is  the  name 
of  an  Individual  who  can  answer  questions 
regarding  those  statements.) 

department   of   AGRICtTLTURE 

Contact:  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Washington,  D.C.  20250  (202)  388- 
7803. 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
Draft 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  BeltsviUe, 
Maryland.  Approximately  1,200  tons  of  di- 
gested sewage  sludge  will  be  utilized  on  4 
acres  of  soil  to  evaluate  its  use  as  a  soil 
amendment.  (ELR  Order  3050,  13  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  544-D)  3/10. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Service 
Final 
Imported  Fire  Ant  Cooperative  Federal- 
State  Control  and  Regulatory  Program.  Pro- 
posed aerial  treatment  of  20  million  acres  In 
the  South  and  Southwest  with  1.7  grams  of 
mlrex  per  acre.  In  order  to  control  the  Im- 
ported fire  ant.  The  lasting  effect  of  the  pes- 
ticide are  not  fully  known.  It  Is  slow  to 
break  down,  and  its  residue  is  easily  absorbed 
by  biological  organisms.  Comments  made  by 
DOC,  EPA,  and  HEW.  (ELR  Order  3051,  103 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-205  344-F)  3/17. 

Forest  Service 
Draft 
Tonto  Working  Circle,  Tonto  NatloniU  For- 
est, Arizorui..  A  proposal  to  allow  timber  cut- 
ting  on   the   Tonto   Working   Circle.   Dust, 
smoke,  and  fire  hazards  will  Increase  with 
the   cutting    (ELR   Order   3090,   33   pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  664-D)  3/17. 
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Coronado  National  Forest,  Arizona.  Pro- 
posed spraying  of  2,176  acres  with  a,4,5-T 
herbicide,  In  order  to  destroy  mesqulte  trees. 
Mesquite  trees  will  be  dying  and  defoliating 
for  a  minimum  ot  3  yean;  there  will  be  a 
reduced  area  for  honey  bees.  (ELR  Order 
4036,  20  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  746-D) 
3/27. 

Palzo  Restoration  Project,  Shawnee  Na- 
tional Forest,  Williamson.  Saline  and  Galla- 
tin Counties,  Illinois.  Project  will  attempt  to 
utilize  treated  municipal  waste  to  reclaim 
abandoned  strip  mined  land  which  is  pres- 
ently causing  severe  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. (ELR  Order  2014,  64  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der PB-207  061-D)  2/23. 

Slnulaw  National  Forest,  Oregon.  The  pro- 
posed use  of  the  herbicides  2,4-D,  2,4,6-T, 
Amltrole-T,  Atrazlne,  Plooloram,  and  IM- 
camba  to  control  specific  types  of  vegetation. 
Some  non-target  plants  will  be  destroyed. 
(ELR  Order  2081,  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB- 
207  466-D)  3/9. 

Pelican  Butte  Winter  Sports  Develc^ment, 
Klamath  County,  Oregon.  Proposed  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  winter  sports  com- 
plex. Clearing  the  area  vsrlll  affect  soil,  water, 
and  visual  resources.  Increase  in  resident  and 
transitory  populations  will  occur,  with  re- 
lated impact.  (ELR  Order  3068,  15  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  670-D)  3/17. 

Chalrllft  No.  2,  Mt.  Ashland,  Oregon.  Pro- 
posed construction  of  a  2nd  chalrllft  at  an 
existing  vrtnter  sports  complex.  The  lift  will 
Increase  the  chances  of  polluting  the  Ash- 
land Municipal  Watershed.  (ELR  Order  4076, 
16  pages)    (NnS  Order  PB-207  770-D)  3/30. 

Office  of  Budget  and  Finance 
Final 
H.R.  8714  and  S.  1943.  Bills  which  would 
make  provisions  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  (21  UJS.C.  451-470)  applicable 
to  rabbits  slaughtered  for  human  food.  (ELR 
Order  3049,  4  pages  each)  (NTIS  Order  PB- 
207-670-F)  3/1. 

Aural  Electrification  Administration 
Draft 

Cochise  and  Pima  Counties,  Arizona.  Pro- 
posed change  of  purpose  for  $6,409,028  of  a 
prior  REA  loan,  in  order  to  constr^ict  73  miles 
of  230  kV  transmission  line  and  16  miles  of 
115kV  line.  The  lines  will  be  intrusions  upon 
the  landscape.  (ELR  Order  4023,  60  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-307  573-D)  3/20. 

El  Paso,  Elbert,  and  Lincoln  Counties, 
Colorado.  An  application  by  Trl-State  Gen- 
eration and  Transmission  Assoc.,  Inc.  for  a 
loan  of  $3,708,600  from  REA,  In  order  to  con- 
struct 80  miles  of  230  kV  transmission  Una 
from  Midway  to  LImon,  including  a  sub- 
station at  Tilmon.  The  line  will  be  an  Intru- 
sion upon  the  landscape.  (ELR  Order  4022,  60 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  587-D)  3/20. 

Alma  and  Cassville  Stations,  Buffalo 
County,  Wisconsin.  A  proposed  REA  loan  of 
$11,320,000  to  the  Dalryland  Power  Coopera- 
tive to  finance  air  pollution  reducing  plant 
modifications.  The  installation  would  mini- 
mize fly  ash  emissions.  (ELR  Order  3091,  199 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  560-D)  3/16. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

DnSt 

Coushatta,  Red  River  Parish,  lA)uisiana. 
Proposed  construction  of  7.6  miles  of  flood 
prevention  channels,  with  ai^iu-tenant  struc- 
tures. Approximately  20  acres  of  woodland 
will  be  lost.  (ELR  Order  4003,  16  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  575-D)  3/16. 

Final 

Butler  and  Chase  Counties.  Kansas.  Con- 
servation land  treatment  over  two  water- 
sheds, with  construction  of  thirty  floodwater 
retarding  structures.  Approximately  18 
miles  of  Intermittent  streams  will  be  In- 
undated. Comments  made  by  Army  COE, 
EPA,  HEW,  DOI,  and  state  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  2086,  58  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-200 
794-F)  3/7. 
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Cameron -Creole  Watershed,  Louisiana. 
Construction  of  19  miles  of  levee,  35  miles  of 
channel,  and  6  water  control  structures,  In 
order  to  exclude  excessively  saline  water 
from  100,800  acres.  Approximately  800  acres 
of  privately  3wned  marshland  and  200  acres 
of  the  Sabine  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  will 
be  taken  by  the  project.  Comments  made  by 
Army  COE.  EPA,  HEW,  DOI,  DOT,  state,  and 
local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  2053,  71  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-202  445-F)  2/22. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Contact:  For  Non -Regulatory  Matters: 
Joseph  J.  DlNunno,  Director,  Office  of  En- 
vironmental AJTalrs,  Washington,  D.C.  29545 
(202)  973-5391. 

For  Regulatory  Matters:  Christopher  L. 
Henderson,  Assistant  Director  of  Regula- 
tion lOr  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
20545  (202)  973-7531. 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Draft 

Colorado.  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  Proposed 
leasing  of  25,000  acres  of  AEC  controlled  land 
along  the  Uravan  Mineral  Belt  to  private  in- 
dustries. The  purpose  of  the  action  Is  to 
encourage  maximum  recovery  of  the  remain- 
ing resources  of  uranium  and  vanadium  in 
the  area.  (ELR  Order  4011,  130  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  582-D)  3/22. 

Docket  Nos.  50-254  and  50-265,  Quad  Cities 
Nuclear  Power  Power  Station.  Units  1  and  2, 
Rock  Island  County,  Illinois.  Proposed  Issu- 
ance of  an  operating  license  to  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co.  and  the  Iowa-Illinois  Gas 
and  Electric  Co.  for  the  operation  of  two 
units,  at  2,511  MWt  each.  About  125  miles  of 
transmission  lines  have  been  constructed. 
Heating  of  2270  cfs  of  Mississippi  River 
water  23  "F  above  ambient  will  be  needed  for 
cooling  until  May  1976.  when  new  controls 
will  lessen  the  amount  needed  to  1160  cfs. 
(ELR  Order  2056,  132  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-207  242-D)  3/6. 

Morris,  Grundy  County,  Illinois.  The  pro- 
posed Issuance  of  an  operating  permit  to  the 
General  Electric  Company  for  the  operation 
of  the  Midwest  Fuel  Recovery  Plant.  The 
plant  will  recover  uranium,  plutonlum.  and 
neptunium  from  Irradiated  nuclear  fuels.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  300  tons  of  enriched  ura- 
nium oxide  fuel  per  year.  There  is  potential 
for  detrimental  effects  from  released  fluox- 
Ide;  this  will  require  monthly  testing.  (ELR 
Order  3053,  83  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
549-D)  3/17. 

Proposed  Issuance  of  an  operating  license 
to  Consumers  Power  Co.  Inc.  for  Palisades 
Nuclear  Generating  Plant,  Van  Buren 
County,  Michigan.  The  plant  uses  a  pres- 
surized-water  reactor  having  an  Initial  pow- 
er rating  of  2,200  (MWT)  with  an  output  of 
715  MW  electrical  of  which  15  MW  is  used 
In-plant.  After  Jan.  1,  1974,  two  rows  of 
mechanical -draft  evaporative  cooling  towers 
will  be  in  operation  to  remove  the  heat  from 
the  condensed  water;  Michigan  water  will  be 
withdrawn  and  61,320  gpm  returned  to  the 
Lake  at  no  more  than  5°  F.  above  the  am- 
bient Lake  temperature.  (ELR  Order  2026, 
294  pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  117-D)  3/3. 

Docket  No.  50-341.  Enrico  Fermi  Atomic 
Power  Plant  Unlt-2,  Monroe  County,  Michi- 
gan. Proposed  issuance  of  a  permit  to  the 
Detroit  Edison  Co.  for  construction  of  an 
1150  M  We  boiling- water  reactor  cooled  by 
wet,  natural  draft  cooling  towers.  A  maximum 
of  19,500  gal/mln  of  Lake  Erie  water  will  be 
evaporated  from  the  cooling  tower  and  the 
residual  heat  removal  pond.  (ELR  Order 
2048,  123  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  249-D) 
3/7. 

Final 

Plant  Units  1  and  2,  Midland,  Michigan. 
Proposed  issuance  of  construction  and  oper- 
ating permits  to  the  Consumers  Power  Com- 
pany. The  plant  will  have  two  pressurized 
water  reactors  that  will  generate  1.300  MW 
for  distribution.  In  addition  4,050,000  Ibs/hr 
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of  stftim  will  be  delivered  to  the  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Company  for  Industrial  use.  An  880  acre 
cooling  pond  will  be  constructed  for  use  by 
the  plant;  1100  acres  will  be  taken,  and  25 
residences  displaced;  notu-adioactive  chemi- 
cal wastes  will  be  discharged  to  the  Tlttaba- 
wasse  River;  sma!l  quantities  of  radioactive 
gaseous  and  liquid  wastes  will  be  discharged 
to  the  environment;  958  acres  will  be  taken 
for  transmission  lines.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  Army  COE,  DOC,  EPA,  FPC,  HEW, 
HUD.  DOI.  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  4072,  183  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-206 
573-F)   3/29. 

Oconee  County,  South  Carolina.  Proposed 
Issuance  of  an  operating  license  to  the  Duke 
Power  Company  for  Oconee  Nuclear  Station, 
Unit  No.  1.  (The  statement  wlU  also  serve 
for  future  consideration  of  permits  for  Units 
2  and  3)  Each  unit  of  the  Nuclear  Station 
has  a  pressurized  water  reactor  with  an  elec- 
trical output  of  922  mw  and  a  waste  heat 
generation  of  1650  mw.  The  nuclear  station 
is  integrated  into  the  applicant's  Keowee- 
Toxaway  Project  in  an  arrangement  that  pro- 
vides water  for  condenser  cooling  as  well  as 
hydroelectric  power.  Environmental  Impact  of 
the  3-unlt  nuclear  station  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing: loss  of  2000  acres  for  the  plant  and 
exclusion  area;  flooding  of  27,000  acres  to 
form  2  lakes;  displacement  of  900  residents; 
conversion  of  7,800  acres  of  farm  and  forest 
land  to  transmission  line  right-of-way;  dis- 
charge of  chemicals  into  Hartwell  Reservoir; 
discharge  of  small  amounts  of  radioactive 
gaseous  and  liquid  wastes  to  the  environ- 
ment. Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE, 
DOC,  EPA.  HEW,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT,  state, 
regional,  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
4045.  363  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-204  910-F) 
3/27. 

DEPARTMENT   OP   DEFENSE 

Contact:  Robert  L.  GUllat,  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Room  3E977,  Department  of 
Defense,  The  Pentagon.  Washington,  DC 
20301  (202)  OX  5-3272. 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Draft 
Exercise  Exotic  Dancer  V,  Jones,  Onslow, 
Pender,  Duplin.  Craven,  Carteret,  and  Lenlor 
Counties,  and  Croatan  National  Forest,  North 
Carolina.  The  proposed  exercise  Is  a  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  directed  military  maneuver, 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Atlantic  Command. 
It  will  Involve  air,  sea,  and  land  forces.  In- 
creases In  local  ambient  air  and  water  pol- 
lutant levels,  and  in  noise,  solid  waste,  rub- 
bish, sewage,  and  garbage  production  will  re- 
sult. Arrangements  have  been  made  to  mini- 
mize the  possibilities  of  forest  fires.  (ELR 
Order  4037,  77  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
741-D)  3/28. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
DEFENSE  SUPPLY  AGENCY 

Contact:  WllUam  P.  Weston,  General  Coun- 
sel, Defense  Supply  Agency,  Cameron  Sta- 
tion, Alexandria,  Virginia  22314  (703)  274- 
6156. 

Title,  Deecrlption,  and  Date 
Draft 

The  subject  of  the  statement  Is  the  pro- 
curement of  coal  by  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  for  military  and  Federal  government 
activities  in  the  United  States.  Underground 
and/or  surface  mining  operations  in  the  fol- 
lowing states  are  considered:  Alabama. 
Alaska.  Colorado.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky. New  Mexico.  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania.  Utah.  Virginia. 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  (ELR  Order 
2088,  61  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  469-D) 
3/8. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE DEPARTMENT    OF   AIR 

FORCE 

Contact:  Col.  Cliff  M.  Whitehead,  Room 
5E  425,  The  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC. 
20330  (202)  OX  2889. 


April  13,  1972 


Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Draft 

Sonic  Booms.  A  study  of  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  supersonic  flight.  Adverse  ef- 
fects  discussed  are:  cumulative  physiologl. 
cal-psychologlcal  effect  on  animal  life;  an- 
noyance  and  startle  effects;  and  damage  to 
structures.  (ELR  Order  2085.  31  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  467-D)  3/3 

Advanced  BallUtic  Reentry  System 
(ARBES)  Radioactive  Sensors.  The  ARBES 
program  would  conduct  test  flights,  on  the 
Western  Test  Range  and  on  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  of  reentry  vehicles  having 
radioactive  sensors  Imbedded  In  the  nosetlp 
and  heatshleld.  Plights  would  be  launched 
from  Vandenburg  AFB.  California,  with  im- 
pact on  the  Marshall  Islands  and  from  Green 
River  Utah  with  impact  on  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range  In  New  Mexico.  An  adverse 
environmental  effect  would  be  the  dispersion 
of  a  small  amount  (lees  than  3  Curies)  of 
Cobalt  57  or  Tantalum  182  Into  the  upper 
atmosphere  from  material  ablation.  (ELR  Or- 
der 4010  61  pages)  (NTIS  Order  P&-207 
577-D)3/15. 

Over  the  Horizon  (OTH)  Radar  System. 
The  CONUS  OTH-B  System  is  an  over  the 
horizon  backscatter  radar  which  uses 
Ionospheric  refraction  techniques  to  Illumi- 
nate targets  beyond  the  optical  horizon.  Two 
sites  are  proposed,  one  to  be  located  In  Maine, 
the  other  In  the  state  of  Washington.  Ad- 
verse environmental  effects  Include:  radia- 
tion hazards  to  personnel  and  wildlife  within 
180'  of  the  antenna,  and  to  those  wearing 
cardiac  pacemakers  within  5100'  of  the  an- 
tenna; emission  of  dlesel  exhaust  fumes 
from  a  6MW  standby  power  plant;  noise  pol- 
lution; and  clearing  of  foliage  from  600  acres 
at  each  site.  (ELR  Order  4017.  72  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  572-D)  3/14. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  The  pro- 
posed outleaslng  of  150  acres  of  land  on 
Tyndall  AFB  to  Bay  County.  The  land  would 
be  used  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  secondary  wastewater  treatment  plant 
for  four  municipalities  and  two  Industries. 
Thlrty-flve  MGD  of  wastewater  with  an  esti- 
mated BOD  of  23  mg/1  wUl  be  discharged  to 
St.  Andrew  Bay.  The  Military  Pt.  area  wUl  be 
changed  from  its  natural  state  to  that  of  a 
sewage  lagoon;  the  use  and  production  of 
the  natural  resources — forest,  flsh.  wildlife, 
and  recreation,  will  be  lost.  (ELR  Order  No. 
4060.  122  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  733-D) 
3/22. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE — DEPARTMENT  OF  ARMY 

Contact:  George  A.  Cunney.  Jr..  Acting 
Chief.  Environmental  Office.  Directorate  of 
Installations.  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics,  Washington,  D.C.  20310 
(202)  OX  4-4269. 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Draft 

Fort  Peck.  Montana.  Proposed  high  explo- 
sive craterlng  experiments,  known  collec- 
tively as  Diamond  Ore.  Phases  II  B  and  II  C 
of  Diamond  Ore,  planned  for  the  fall  of 
1972  and  the  summer  of  1973,  respectively, 
use  chemical  high  explosives  (HE)  to  simu- 
late nuclear  energy  source  craterlng.  Craters 
produced  by  the  explosions  will  vary  in  depth 
from  25'  to  30',  and  In  radius  from  52'  to 
62'.  Present  plans  call  for  backfilling  and 
reseedlng  the  cratered  area.  (ELR  Order  3021, 
55  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  472-D  i 
3/13. 

Department    of    Defense — Eiepartment    or 
TBE  Army 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Contact :  Colonel  William  L.  Barnes,  Exec- 
utive Director  of  Civil  Works,  Atten:  DAEN- 
CWZ-C,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  1000 
Independence  Avenue.  S.W..  Washington, 
D.C.     20314  (202)  693-7168. 


April  13,  1972 


Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Draft 

Phoenix,  Maricopa  County,  Arizona.  Con- 
struction of  a  detention  basin  and  associated 
channel  works,  for  flood  control.  (ELR  Or- 
der 4005,  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  580- 
D)  3/15. 

New  Melones  Lake,  Stanislaus  River.  Cali- 
fornia. Proposed  construction  of  New  Mel- 
ones Dam,  a  625'  high  rockfill  structure 
which  will  create  New  Melones  Lake,  a  multi- 
purpose (flood  control.  Irrigation,  power  gen- 
eration, recreation,  reservoir  and  downstream 
fisheries,  and  water  quality  control)  lake 
with  a  gross  pool  surface  area  of  12.500  acres. 
The  power  plant  will  have  an  Installed  capac- 
ity of  300.000  kw.  Approximately  22.700 
acres  of  land  will  be  required  by  the  project; 
numerous  historical  and  Indian  sites,  as  well 
as  significant  wildlife  habitat,  will  be  inun- 
dated; and  Whitewater  stretches  of  the  Stan- 
islaus River  will  be  lost.  (ELR  Order  3041.  124 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  435-D)    3/15. 

Guilford  Harbor,  Connecticut.  Maintenance 
dredging  of  two  channels  and  an  anchorage 
basin  in  Guilford  Harbor.  Temporary  damage 
to  marine  life  will  occur.   (ELR  Order  4007, 

10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  578-D)  3/17. 
Chicago  River.  Cook  Cotmty,  Illinois.  Clear- 
ing a  12  mile  length  of  the  North  Bend  of 
the  Chicago  River  of  debris.  (ELR  Order 
2087,  11  pages)  (N-nS  Order  PB-207  464-D) 
3/16. 

Wells  County,  Indiana.  Removal  and  burn- 
ing of  two  log  Jams  on  the  Salamonle  River. 
The  purpose  of  the  action  is  to  control  pos- 
sible fiood  conditions.  (ELR  Order  2083,  9 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  453-D)   3/8. 

Red  River  Emergency  Bank  Protection, 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Proposed  construc- 
tion of  emergency  flood  control  structures  at 

11  sites  along  the  Red  River  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Index,  Arkansas.  Ap- 
proximately 920  acres  of  land  will  be  lost  to 
the  project.  (ELR  Order  4035,  29  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  725-D)  3/24. 

Assateague  Island,  Maryland.  Construction 
of  a  1760'  long  research  pier  on  an  8.4  acre 
site,  midway  between  Ocean  City  and  Chln- 
coteague  Inlet.  The  facility  will  support  op- 
eration of  Instruments  and  gages  by  the 
Coastal  Engineering  Research  Center.  The 
structure  will  be  visible  for  up  to  15  miles 
under  optimum  visibility.  (ELR  Order  2060, 
54  pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  264-D)   3/6. 

St.  Catherine  Sound.  Maryland.  Mainte- 
nance dredging  of  the  Wicomico  River  Chan- 
nel and  St.  Catherine  Sound.  Temporary 
damage  to  marine  life  will  occur.  (ELR  Order 
3089,  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  565-D) 
3/17. 

Andrews  River.  Massachusetts.  Proposed 
maintenance  dredging  of  the  channel  and 
anchorage  basin.  Short-term  damage  to  ma- 
rine life  wUl  result.  (ELR  Order  3087.  9 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  561-D)    3/17. 

Flood  control  on  Saginaw  River,  Michigan 
and  Tributaries:  Flint  River  at  Flint,  Swartz 
and  Thread  Creeks.  Project  consists  of  chan- 
nel realignments  and  modifications  of  ap- 
proximately 11,000  feet  of  the  main  stem  of 
the  Flint  River  and  approximately  8,900  feet 
of  Swartz  and  Thread  Creeks.  Also  planned 
Is  a  concrete-lined  channel  and  concrete 
floodwalls.  (ELR  Order  2003.  27  pages), 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  077-D)    2/28. 

Rouge  River  Flood  Control  Project,  Wayne 
County,  Michigan.  Enlargement,  realign- 
ment, and  paving  of  the  mainstream  of  the 
Rouge  River,  from  the  Detroit-Dearborn 
city  limits  to  Michigan  Ave.  in  Dearborn,  a 
distance  of  5.8  miles.  The  natural  river  bot- 
tom will  be  replaced  by  concrete  payment; 
an  existing  greenbelt  will  be  permanently 
lost;  and  reduced  water  levels  could  alter 
upstream  flora.  (ELR  Order  2089,  24  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  451-D)  3/13. 

Treasure  Island.  Dunklin  County.  Missouri. 
Construction  of  a  150  cfs  pumping  plant 
to  augment  a  25  cfs  pumping  plant  now  serv- 
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Ing  a  leveed  area.  (ELR  Order  4002,  13 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  576-D)  3/20. 

Hampton  Harbor,  New  Hampshire.  Pro- 
posed maintenance  dredging  of  the  channel 
and  anchorage  basin.  Short-term  damage  to 
marine  life  will  result.  (ELR  Order  3086.  12 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  563-D)  3/17. 

Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Sunny  Point, 
North  Carolina.  Proposed  dredging  of  3.2 
million  yards  of  material  every  two  years, 
with  occasional  Intermittent  dredging,  from 
basins  and  navigation  channels.  The  spoil 
would  be  deposited  In  dike  areas.  Sixty-four 
acres  of  cypress  swamp  and  27  acres  of  ponds 
would  be  lost  due  to  the  action.  The  area 
provides  habitat  for  ospreys,  American  alli- 
gators, and  other  wildlife.  Marine  life  would 
also  be  destroyed  by  the  dredging.  (ELR  Or- 
der 4038,  197  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
726-D)  3/28. 

Lower  Columbia  River,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. Construction  of  bank  protection 
walks  along  channels  in  the  flood  plain  of 
the  Columbia  River.  Loss  of  shoreline  habi- 
tat and  scenic  value  will  occur.  (ELR  Order 
3085,  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  562-D) 
3/20. 

Susquehanna  River  Basin,  Pennsylvania. 
Raising  of  22.400'  of  levee.  1065'  of  steel 
sheet-pile  wall,  installing  of  1930'  of  new 
sheet  pile  wall,  and  providing  rip  rap.  In- 
creased sediment  loads  from  run-off  will 
result  from  the  project,  as  well  as  adverse 
visual  effects.  (ELR  Order  3081,  36  pages) 
(NTTS  Order  PB-207  567-D)    3/14. 

Bullocks  Point  Cove,  Rhode  Island.  Main- 
tenance dredging  of  channels,  mooring  and 
turning  basins.  Temporary  damage  to  marine 
life  win  result.  (ELR  Order  4004,  10  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB207  574-D)   3/17. 

Obion  and  F\>rked  Deer  Rivers,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  Proposed  concrete  lining  of 
channels  on  Harris  Fork  Creek  and  South 
Pulton  Branch;  enlargement  of  channels 
from  South  F^ilton  to  the  Junction  with 
North  Pork,  Obion  River  (a  distance  of  10 
miles),  for  flood  control.  Tlmberland  and 
wildlife  habitat  wlU  be  lost.  (ELR  Order 
3078,  48  pages)  (NTIS  Order  UB-207  557- 
D)   3/14. 

Alpine  Lake  Project,  Alpine,  Texas.  Rec- 
ommendation for  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  a  small  reservoir  to  provide  flood  con- 
trol for  the  town  of  Alpine,  Texas  (ELR 
Order  2002,  23  pages).  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
078-D)  3/1. 

New  Kent  County,  Virginia.  Proposed  treat- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  Walker  Dam  Im- 
poundment with  a  50-50  mixture  of  diquat 
and  potassium  endothal.  The  purpose  of  the 
treatment  is  to  control  the  Brasllian  water- 
weed.  Elodea  fish  will  be  killed;  a  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  water  will  oc- 
cur; the  reservoir  will  be  rendered  not  potable 
for  one  week;  and  there  Is  potential  for  dam- 
age to  an  adjacent  farm.  (ELR  Order  4074, 
14  pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  771-D)  3/28. 

Final 

San  Leandro  Creek.  Alameda  County,  Cali- 
fornia. Construction  of  both  the  trapezoidal 
earth  channel  and  the  rectangular  concrete 
channel  with  riprap  transition  in  order  to 
provide  flood  control.  Comments  made  by 
EPA.  HEW,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT,  Coast  Guard, 
City  of  Oakland.  (ELR  Order  1998,  77  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  056-F)  2/29. 

Ventura  Marina,  Ventura  County,  Califor- 
nia. Construction  of  a  detached  breakwater 
1500'  long;  dredging  of  800,000  cu.  yds.  to 
form  a  sand  trap  in  the  lee  of  the  breakwa- 
ter; construction  of  recreational  facilities 
and  parking  lots;  maintenance  of  three  Jet- 
ties and  an  entrance  channel.  The  purpose 
of  the  project  Is  to  improve  navigation.  Com- 
ments made  by  EPA.  DOI,  state  and  local 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  2066,  49  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-204  166-P)  3/1. 

Crescent  City  Harbor,  Del  Norte  County, 
California.  Proposed  construction  of  a  20' 
deep  inner  harbor,  200'  wide  at  the  entrance 
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and  extending  north  a  distance  of  325';  and 
a  400'  extension  of  the  Inner  harbor  break- 
water. Dredging  and  blasting  wlU  cause  de- 
struction of  marine  life.  Conunents  made  by 
USDA,  DOC,  EPA.  DOI,  NOAA,  state  agencies 
and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR  Order  3056,  48 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  PB-204  380-F)  3/15. 

Panama  City  Harbor,  Florida.  Proposed 
dredging  and  deepening  of  harbor.  Marine 
ecosystems  will  be  lost,  (including  400  acres 
of  bay  bottom)  and  60  acres  of  land  will  be 
covered  by  dredge  spoils.  Comments  made 
by  DOC,  EPA,  HEW,  DOI.  DOT  and  one  state 
agency.  (ELR  Order  4027,  28  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-200  196-F)  3/22. 

Walmano  Stream  Flood  Control  Project, 
Oahu,  Hawaii.  Construction  of  3,400'  of  rein- 
forced concrete  channel  and  related  roadway 
culvert  modifications.  In  order  to  Improve 
flood  carrying  capabilities.  Comments  made 
by  USDA,  EPA,  Navy,  DOT,  state,  and  local 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  2052,  22  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-198  882-F)  3/2. 

Lake  Forest,  Lake  County,  Illinois.  Re- 
placement of  30'  of  permeable  steel  sheet  pil- 
ing grain  by  an  Impermeable  110'  section  and 
extension  of  a  second  section  by  140'.  The 
purpose  of  the  project  is  prevention  of  beach 
erosion.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  USCO, 
EPA.  DOI.  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Or- 
der PB-204  663-F)  3/15. 

Fort  Scott  Lake.  Marmaton  River,  Kansas. 
Construction  of  a  multi-purpose  (flood  con- 
trol, water  quality  control,  water  supply, 
recreation,  and  wildlife  enhancement)  lake. 
The  lake  will  Inundate  5.000  acres,  elimi- 
nate 25  miles  of  river,  tributary  streams 
and  wildlife  habitat;  displace  395  people 
and  one  town.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
EPA.  DOI,  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  3064,  37  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-201 
520-F)  3/17. 

Mermantau  River.  Louisiana.  Enlargement 
and  realignment  of  43  miles  of  navigation 
channel  In  Bayous  Nezplque  and  des  Cannes, 
in  the  Mermentau  River,  and  In  Lake  Ar- 
thur. A  loss  of  2,000  acres  of  wildlife  habitat 
will  occxir.  Unspecifled  nximbers  of  arche- 
ologlcal  sites  are  also  located  In  the  area. 
Comments  made  by  EPA.  HEW.  DOI.  and 
state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3008.  48  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-200  776-F)  3/9. 

Desmoines  River.  Jackson.  Minnesota. 
Proposed  construction  of  earthen  levees, 
concrete  floodviralls.  closure  structures,  a 
ponding  area,  and  modification  of  sanitary 
and  storm  sewer  systems.  The  purpose  of 
the  action  Is  fiood  control.  Approximately 
25  acres  of  land  will  be  lost  to  the  project. 
Comments  made  by  EPA.  DOI.  state  and 
local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  PB-198  726-F) 
3/15. 

Little  Blue  Channel  Improvement.  Little 
Blue  River.  Missouri.  Construction  of  chan- 
nel realignment  structures  and  a  ring  levee 
around  Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant 
In  Jackson  Co.  The  purpose  of  the  project 
Is  flood  control.  It  will  detrimentally  alter 
22  miles  of  stream  environment  and  riparian 
wlldlUe  habitat,  and  result  In  lowered  flsh 
production  and  loss  of  wildlife  habitat. 
Comments  made  by  USDA.  EPA.  DOI.  state 
and  local  agencies,  and  concerned  citizens. 
(ELR  Order  3026,  48  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-202  916-F)   3/10. 

Las  Cruces.  Don  Ana  County,  New  Mexico. 
Proposed  construction  of  a  dry  flood  con- 
trol dam  and  diversion  ditch  with  outlet 
works,  spillway  structures  and  an  open  dis- 
charge channel.  Loss  of  an  unspecified 
amount  of  wildlife  habitat  will  occur.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  EPA.  DOI.  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
state  and  local  agencies,  and  concerned  citi- 
zens. (ELR  Order  3063.  50  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-202  923-F)  3/15. 

Chowan  River.  North  Carolina,  and  Black- 
water  River,  Virginia.  Construction  of  three 
cutoff  channels  to  control  flooding.  Twenty- 
eight  acres  will  be  Inundated  and  other  acre- 
age will  be  covered  with  spoil.  Comments 
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made  by  EPA,  DOI,  and  state  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  3084,  23  pages)  (NTTS  Order  PB-206 
268-P)  3/17. 

Sklatook  Lake,  Osage  County,  Oklahoma, 
Construction  of  Sklatook  Lake,  on  Hominy 
Creek.  The  purposes  of  the  project  Include 
water  supply  and  quality  control,  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  management,  and  flood  con- 
trol. Approximately  10,540  acres  of  land  will 
be  permanently  Inundated  and  an  additional 
3.410  acres  will  be  periodically  Inundated. 
Plfty-seven  families,  one  state  highway,  sev- 
eral roads,  pipelines,  and  other  utilities,  and 
25  graves  will  be  displaced  by  the  project. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  state 
and  local  agencies,  and  concerned  citizens. 
(ELR  Order  3027,  199  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-207  460-P)   3/10. 

Gulf  Interooastal  Waterway,  Texas.  Pro- 
posed relocation  of  two  portions  of  the  au- 
thorized shallow-draft  navigation  project  In 
Matagorda  and  Corpus  Christl  Bays.  Dredg- 
ing and  filling  will  destroy  marlnellfe,  wild- 
life, and  their  habitats.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  NOAA,  state,  local,  and 
regional  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3071,  58  pages) 
(NTTS  Order  PB-198  927-P)  3/15. 

San  Gabriel  River,  Lan^ort.  North  and 
South  Pork  Lakes,  Texas.  Proposed  construc- 
tion of  the  above  three  lakes  for  purposes  of 
flood  control,  water  conservation,  flsh,  wild- 
life, and  recreational  uses.  Approximately 
25.350  acres  of  land  and  28  miles  of  stream 
will  be  lost  to  the  project;  habitat  for  white- 
tailed  deer,  small  game  and  birds,  and  the 
entire  wild  turkey  population  will  be  inun- 
dated; archeologlcal  sites,  old  homesteads, 
and  numerous  farms  and  residences  will  be 
permanently  lost.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
EPA,  DOI,  DOT,  state,  regional  and  local 
agencies,  and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR  Order 
4069.  349  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB — 207  736-P) 
3/27. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  DETENSE — DEPARTMENT  OT 
THE  NAVY 

Contact:    Joeeph    A.    Grimes.    Jr.,    Special 

Civilian   Assistant   to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  Washington,  D.C.  20350  (202)  697-0892. 

Title.  Description,  and  Date 

Final 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California.  The 
acquisition  of  440  acres  In  order  to  con- 
struct sewage  treatment  and  evaporation 
ponds.  This  land  will  be  lost  for  its  present 
agricultural  use.  Comments  made  by  CEQ, 
EPA.  DOI.  (ELR  Order  2035.  43  pages)  (NTTS 
Order  PB-199  018-F) ,  3/2. 

Cross  Cay  Island,  Caribbean  Sea.  Proposed 
relocation  of  Navy  target  facilities  from  Cu- 
lebra.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  Cross 
Cay.  an  uninhabited  Island  2800'  x  1400",  2.5 
nautical  miles  away.  Clearing  of  a  shallow 
boat  channel,  preparation  of  an  access  run- 
way, helicopter  landing  pad  and  target  area 
will  be  necessary.  Some  destruction  of  ma- 
rina life  will  result.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  DOC,  EPA,  and  the  Mayor  of  Culebra. 
(ELR  Order  4051,  57  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB- 
a06  051-P),3/31. 

Norfolk  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Proposed 
acquisition  of  508  acres  of  raUroad  yard  fa- 
cilities at  Sewell's  Point.  Naval  facilities  will 
be  constructed  on  the  site.  Comments  made 
by  EPA,  DOI,  and  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
4014,  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-201  855-P), 
3/22. 

ENVIROKMBNTAL    PROTECTION    ACENCT 

Contact:  Sheldon  Meyers,  Director,  Office 

of  Federal  Activities,  Room  3630  Waterside 

Mall,  Washington,  D.C.  20460  (202)  755-0940. 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Draft 

Bethany  Beach  Regional  Wastewater  Treat- 
ment Plant,  Sussex  County,  Delaware.  Pro- 
posed construction  of  a  sewerage  project  to 
serve  Bethany  Beach.  At  issue  is  the  extent 
to  which  completion  of  the  project  will  affect 
development  of  seasonal  homes.  (ELR  Order 
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3070,  90  pages)   (NTIS  Order  PB-207  542-D) 
3/16. 

Final 

Proposed  Water  Quality  Control  facilltea, 
Soldotna,  Alaska.  Construction  of  sanitary 
sewage  treatment  facllitlee.  Wastes  will  be 
treated  by  an  extended  aeration  biological 
process;  Effluent  will  be  discharged  after  dis- 
Infectioo  into  the  Kenal  River  via  an  outfall 
approximately  21  miles  upstream  from  Its 
month.  Conmients  made  by  Army,  COE,  DOI, 
DOC;  Coast  Guard,  Kenal  Peninsula  Bor- 
ough. (ELR  Order  1999.  48  pages).  (NTIS 
Order  PB-204  662-F)  3/1. 

Carmel,  Monterey  County,  California.  Con- 
struction of  an  ocean  outfall  sewer  extension 
In  Carmel  Bay.  The  project  will  lower  exist- 
ing conditions  of  pollution  near  th«  shore- 
line. It  will  also,  however,  discbarge  waste- 
water in  an  area  that  Is  Included  in  a  pro- 
posed enlargement  of  the  Pt.  Loboe  Under- 
water Reserve  of  the  California  State  Park 
system.  Comments  made  by  Army  COE,  DOC, 
HEW.  DOI,  USCG,  state  and  local  agencies, 
and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR  Order  2084.  73 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  PB-202  585-P)  3/8. 

Lead-Deadwood  Sanitary  District  No.  1. 
South  Dakota.  The  proposed  project  would 
combine  all  municipal  and  indixstrial  wastes 
from  the  cities  of  Lead  and  Dead  wood,  and 
Homestake  Mining  Co.,  in  one  Interceptor 
pipeline,  and  convey  the  waste  along  the 
route  of  Whitewood  Creek  to  a  tailings- 
stabilization  pond  for  treatment  by  deten- 
tion and  bacterial  action.  Approximately  600 
acres  of  land  will  be  taken  ")y  the  project; 
the  potential  would  exist  for  groundwater 
contamination.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
Army  COE,  Food  and  Drug,  HEW.  HUD,  DOI, 
state  and  local  agencies,  and  concerned  citi- 
zens. (ELR  Order  4049,  121  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB^204  669-P)  3/16. 

FEDERAL   POWER    COMMISSION 

Contact:  Frederick  H.  Warren,  Advisor  on 
Environmental  Quality,  441  G  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20426   (202)   386-6084. 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Draft 

Project  No.  2628,  Clay  and  Randolph  Coim- 
ties,  Alabama.  Proposed  approval  of  license 
for  Alabama  Power  Co.  to  construct  a  140' 
high,  956'  long  concrete  dam  on  the  Talla- 
poosa River;  an  earth-rock  fill  dike;  a  result- 
ing 10,661  acre,  24  mile  long  reservoir;  and 
a  two  generator  (67,500  kw  each)  power- 
house, with  appurtenant  facilities.  (ELR 
Order  2042,  58  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
260-D)  3/2. 

Fresno  and  Madera  Coutftles,  California. 
Proposed  approval  of  renewal  license  for 
major  Big  Creek  No.  2A  and  No.  8.  Project 
No.  67.  The  project  consists  of  two  power- 
houses with  a  total  capacity  of  138,000  kw; 
several  diversion  dams,  conduits,  natural 
channels  and  reservoirs;  and  existing  and 
proposed  recreation  facilities.  (ELR  Order 
2031,  154  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  123-D) 
3/1. 

Project  No.  77.  Lake  and  Mendocino  Coun- 
ties, California.  Proposed  approval  of  renewal 
license  for  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
to  operate  a  9,040  kw  hydroelectric  power- 
house, along  with  two  dams,  two  lakes  (2.380 
toteU  acres) .  tunnels,  penstocks,  and  8890'  of 
conduit.  (ELR  Order  2063,  31  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  243-D)  3/8. 

Project  No.  176,  San  Diego  County,  Cali- 
fornia. Proposed  approval  of  a  renewal  oper- 
ating license  for  Escondido  Mutual  Water 
Co  s  Lake  Wohlford  Project.  The  project 
consists  of  a  combination  reck  and  hydraulic 
fill  dam,  a  224  acre  reservoir,  and  the  Rincon 
and  Bear  Valley  powerhouses,  with  a  total 
installed  capacity  of  760  kw.  (ELR  Order 
3010,  89  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  457-D) 
3/8. 

Project  120,  Fresno.  Madera,  Tulare,  Kern, 
and  Los  Angeles  Counties,  California.  Pro- 
posed approval  of  a  renewal  license  for  the 
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Southern  California  Edison  Co.'s  Big  Creek 
No.  3  Project  120.  The  project  consists  of  a 
dam  and  spillway,  a  reservoir  and  diversion 
tunnel,  4  penstocks  and  a  powerhouse  with  a 
total  Installed  capacity  of  107.100  kw.  (ELH 
Order  4068,  71  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
732-D)  3/26. 

Project  No.  1218,  Dougherty  and  Lee  Coun- 
ties. Georgia.  Proposed  approval  of  a  renewal 
operating  license  to  the  Georgia  Power  Co 
for  its  FUnt  River  Project.  The  project  con- 
sists of  2  dams,  a  connecting  dike,  a  3-gen- 
erator  powerhouse,  a  reservoir,  and  appurte- 
nant faculties.  (ELR  Order  3077,  46  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  566-D)  3/17. 

Project  2336,  Lloyd  Shoals  Project.  Georgia, 
Proposed  approval  of  an  application  for  de- 
velopment of  4  recreation  use  areas  at  proj- 
ect 2336.  a  hydroelectric  station  of  the  Geor- 
gia Power  Co.  Total  acreage  involved  is  458.6. 
with  proposed  picnicking,  camping,  boating] 
fishing,  and  swimming  facilities.  (ELR  Order 
4033,  18  pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  678-D) 

O/ibO. 

Wilder  Project  No.  1892,  Grafton  County, 
New  Hampshire  and  Windsor  and  Orange 
Counties,  Vermont.  Proposed  issuance  of  a 
new  operating  license  to  New  England  Power 
Co.  for  continued  operation  of  an  existing 
32,400  kw.  hydroelectric  generating  facility 
with  a  3.100  acre,  45  mile  long  pond  (ELR 
Order  2027,  59  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
118-D)  3/1. 

Project  No.  1855,  Cheshire  and  Sullivan 
Counties,  New  Hampshire,  and  Windham  and 
Windsor  Counties,  Vermont.  Proposed  ap- 
proval of  an  application  by  the  New  England 
Power  Co.  for  a  renewal  operating  permit 
for  its  Bellows  Falls  Project.  This  is  a  40,800 
kw  run-of-rlver  hydroelectric  generating  fa- 
culty with  a  2.800  acre  26-mUe  long  pond 
(ELR  Order  2028.  57  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB- 
207  PB-122-D)  3/15. 

Connecticut  River,  Cheshire,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Windham,  Vermont.  Proposed  ap- 
proval of  a  renewal  operating  license  for  New 
England  Power  Co.'s  Vernon  Project  No.  1904. 
This  is  a  24.400  kw  hydroelectric  generating 
faculty  with  a  2,560  acre,  26  mUe  long  pond. 
(ELR  Order  2030,  48  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB- 
207  119-D)  3/1. 

South  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  and  Staten 
Island,  New  York.  Proposed  construction  of  a 
gasification  plant  at  South  Plainfield  and  a 
15  mile,  20"  pipe  to  terminal  and  storage  fa- 
culties which  will  be  constructed  on  Staten 
Island.  The  Tecon  Gasification  Company  is 
the  applicant  for  the  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  other  permits  involved.  Ap- 
proximately 400  acres  of  land  will  be  commit- 
ted to  the  project;  emission  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, methane,  and  sulfur  oxide  wUl  result. 
(ELR  Order  4060.  126  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-207  720-D)  3/27. 

Project  No.  1888,  Dauphin,  Lancaster,  and 
York  Counties,  Pennsylvania.  Proposed  ap- 
proval for  a  renewal  operating  license  to  the 
York  Haven  Power  Company.  The  project 
consists  of  a  main  dam  across  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  a  secondary  dam,  a  headrace 
wall,  a  3^  mile  long  reservoir,  and  a  power- 
house containing  20  generators  with  a  total 
(combined)  capacity  of  19.620  kw.  (ELR 
Order  3082,  41  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
566-D)   3/16. 

Project  No.  2705,  Newhalem  Creek,  Seattle, 
Washington.  Proposed  approval  of  a  renewal 
license  for  the  City  of  Seattle  to  continue 
operating  a  2,500  Kva  generating  unit,  with  a 
10'  overflow  crest  diversion  dam,  a  3,300'  tun- 
nel, and  penstock.  (ELR  Order  2039,  21 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  234-D)   2/28. 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Contact:  Rod  Kreger,  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, GSA-AD,  Washington,  D.C.  20405 
(202)   343-6077. 

Alternate:  Aaron  Woloshin,  Director,  Office 
of  Environmental  Affairs,  GSA-AD.  Washtog- 
ton.  D.C.  20406  (202)  343-4161. 
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Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Draft 
Federal  Triangle.  Washington.  D.C.  In  or- 
der to  provide  office  space  for  Federal  i>eTson- 
nel  the  foUowlng  steps  are  proposed:  demo- 
Ution  of  the  Old  Post  Office  Building  (but 
retention  of  its  clock  tower)  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  BuUd- 
ing  Extension  on  its  site;  construction  of  a 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Annex  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice BuUding,  between  the  existing  Post 
Office  and  the  District  Building;  construction 
of  a  Grand  Plaza,  with  a  two-level,  1,487  car 
capacity  parking  structure  beneath.  (ELR 
Order  2046,  63  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
238-D)  2/28. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    .\ND 
WELFARE 

Contact:  Robert  Lanza,  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  Room  4062  HEWN,  Washington,  D.C. 
20202  (202)  962-2241. 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Draft 

National  Center  for  Toxicological  Research, 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas.  Development  of  exist- 
ing facilities  for  use  by  the  Center,  with  ini- 
tial action  to  be  conversion  of  29,000  sq.  ft.  of 
space  to  animal  holding  and  research  use. 
Cost  of  this  first  phase  renovation  will  be 
$3,000,000.  (ELR  Order  2037,  41  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  259-D)  3/2. 

Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  Oal- 
laudet  College,  Washington.  D.C.  Construc- 
tion of  permanent  facilities  for  the  Model 
Secondary  School,  and  ancUlary  facilities  at 
Oallaudet  College.  The  school  wUl  serve  450 
resident  and  150  day  students.  (ELR  Order 
2072,  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  244-D) 
3/8. 

Cape  Olradeau,  Missouri.  Proposed  con- 
struction of  a  new  St.  Francis  Medical  Cen- 
ter, planned  to  be  a  complete  hecUth  care 
complex,  with  a  first  phase  capacity  of  160 
beds.  (ELR  Order  2050,  24  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der PB-207  246-D)  3/3. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Contract:  Richard  H.  Broun,  Director,  En- 
vironmental and  Land  Use  Planning  Divi- 
sion, Washington,  D.C.  20410  (202)  755-6186. 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Draft 

Welfare  Island  New  Community,  New  York. 
New  York.  Proposed  HUD  certification  of 
Welfare  Island  as  an  eligible  new  community 
according  to  Section  712  of  the  Urban 
Growth  and  New  Community  Development 
Act  of  1970.  (ELR  Order  4044.  32  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  740-D)  March  23. 

Harbison  New  Community,  Richland  and 
Lexington  Counties,  South  Carolina.  Pro- 
posed HUD  guarantee  of  a  $12,000,000  loan 
for  development  of  a  new  community  over  a 
20  year  period.  (ELR  Order  4056,  26  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  745-D)  March  23. 

Final 

Low  Rent  Public  Housing  Project  No.  6- 
108,  New  York,  New  York.  Proposed  con- 
struction of  three  24-story  residential  buUd- 
Ings  of  840  (total)  units.  Increase  in  use  of 
public  faculties  and  utUltles  wUl  result. 
Conunents  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  AEC, 
DOC,  EPA,  FPC,  OSA,  DOT,  local  agencies, 
and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR  Order  4062, 
114  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-205  670-P) 
March  28. 

MarshaU  Union  Apartments,  Portland, 
Oregon.  Proposed  construction  of  a  12-story 
high-rise  structure  of  243  apartment  units, 
designed  speclficaUy  for  senior  citizens.  The 
visual  Impact  of  the  structure  is  considered 
In  the  statement.  Comments  made  by  EPA, 
HEW,  state  and  local  agencies,  and  con- 
cerned citizens.  (ELR  Order  3034,  39  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-203  312-F)   March  13. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    INTERIOR 

Contact:  Office  of  Communications,  Room 
7214,  Washington,  D.C.  20240  (202)  343-6416. 

Title.  Description,  and  Date 
Final 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  Alaska.  AppUcatlon 
from  Alaska  Plpelme  Service  Co.  for  a  48- 
Inch  oil  pipeUne  right-of-way  across  Federal 
lands  In  Alaska  between  a  point  south  of 
Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  North  Slope  and  Port 
Valdez.  a  port  on  the  south  coast.  The  com- 
pany would  design,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  789  mUe  long  pipeline  system. 
Impact  would  result  from  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance,  and  would  occur  on 
abiotic,  biotic,  and  socio-economic  com- 
ponents of  the  himuin  environment  far 
beyond  the  relatively  small  part  of  Alaska 
which  would  be  occupied  by  the  pipeline 
system  and  oil  field.  The  statement  includes 
six  volumes,  with  three  supplemental  vol- 
umes on  the  economic  and  security  aspects  of 
the  pipeline.  Titles  are  as  foUows:  Volume  I, 
Introduction  and  Summary;  Volume  n.  En- 
vironmental Setting  of  the  Proposed  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline,  Volume  lU,  Environmental 
Setting  Between  Port  Valdez,  AUiska,  and 
West  Coast  Ports;  Volume  IV,  Evaluation 
of  Environmental  Impact;  Volume  V,  Alter- 
natives to  the  Proposed  Action  and  Volume 
VI,  Other  Sections  and  Attachments.  {ELR 
Order  4034)  (NTIS  Order  No.'s  Volume  I-VI, 
PB-206  921-1  to  PB-206  921-6,  respectively; 
or  PB-206  921-Set;  supplemental  material. 
Volumes  I-ni,  PB-206-744,  PB-205  746,  and 
PB-207  264,  respectively)  3/20. 

Bureau  of  Mines 
Draft 
Federal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Academy. 
Buckley,  West  Virginia.  Proposed  construc- 
tion of  a  600  student,  multi-building  faculty. 
The  school  would  train  mine  inspectors  to 
help  administer  the  Federal  Coal  Mini  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  (ELR  Order  3074,  34 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  643-D)    3/15. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Draft 

Lake  Havasu,  Arizona.  Construction  of  the 
Havasu  Intake  Channel  and  Pumping  Plant, 
and  the  Buckskin  Monutains  Tunnel.  The 
pumping  plant  wUl  house  six  6CK)  cfs  pumps, 
which  will  pump  water  from  Lake  Havasu 
through  two  13-foot-dlameter  pipes  3CHX)'  up 
the  hillside  to  the  tunnel  inlet  portal.  These 
facilities  are  part  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project.  (ELR  Order  3009,  24  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  464-D)    (3/7. 

Lake  Berryessa,  Napa  County,  California.  A 
proposed  management  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Lake  Berryessa  as  a  recreational 
area.  (ELR  Order  3083.  116  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  654-D)   3/10. 

Clbolo  Creek,  Wilson  County,  Texas.  Pro- 
posed construction  of  an  earthflll  dam  on 
Clbolo  Creek.  The  reservoir  would  inundate 
10.000  to  16,260  acres  of  land,  displace  75 
families,  eliminate  24  miles  of  fish  habitat, 
and  necessitate  the  relocation  of  one  high- 
way, utility  systems,  and  archeologlcal  re- 
sources. (ELR  Order  4067,  39  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  729-D)  3/27. 

Final 
Mountain  Park  Project.  Kiowa  County, 
Oklahoma.  Proposed  construction  of  a  thin- 
arch  concrete  dam  on  Otter  Creek,  a  diver- 
sion dam  on  Elk  Creek,  and  a  10.8  mile  di- 
version canal,  with  pipelines  to  deliver  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  water.  Approximately 
6  miles  of  stream  and  9,280  acres  will  be  in- 
undated by  the  project;  35  hemes,  7.5  miles 
of  railway,  6  miles  of  highway  and  11  miles 
of  transmission  line  will  have  to  be  relo- 
cated. Comments  made  by  USDA.  DOI,  state 
agencies  and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR  Order 
4064,  45  pages)  (NTTS  Order  PB-207  72&-P) 
3/27. 
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Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Draft 

Endangered  Species  Conservation.  Proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  and  propagation  of  species  and 
subspecies  of  flsh  and  wildlife,  domestic  and 
foreign,  that  are  threatened  with  extinction 
or  likely  within  the  foreseeable  future  to 
become  threatened  with  extinction.  (ELR 
Order  4041,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
731-D)   3/21. 

Green  Lake  National  Fish  Hatchery,  Han- 
cock County,  Afaine.  Construction  of  a  flsh 
hatchery  for  the  propagation  of  Atlantic 
salmon,  to  help  restore  the  species  in  New 
England  waters.  (ELR  Order  3075.  46  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  641-D)  3/16. 

National  Park  Service 
Draft 

City  of  Refuge  National  Historical  Park. 
Hononau  Bay,  Haivaii.  Proposed  master  plan 
for  management  of  the  Park,  which  will 
serve  as  a  center  for  preservation  of  Hawaiian 
culture  of  the '  Kona  Coast.  Approximately 
60  people  may  be  displaced  by  the  action. 
(ELR  Order  4021,  79  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-207  583-D)   3/15. 

White  Sands  National  Monument,  New 
Mexico.  A  proposed  revised  master  plan  for 
maintenance  of  the  Moniunent  during  the 
next  five  years.  Missile  impact  within  the 
monument  necessitates  the  use  of  vehicles 
and  other  mechanical  equipment.  Designa- 
tion as  wilderness  is  therefore  precluded. 
(ELR  Order  4070,  44  pages)  (NTTS  Order 
PB-a07  776-D)    3/29. 

Yellowstone  National  Park-Yellowstone 
Wilderness  DES  72-28,  Wyoming.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  proposes  that  1,963,000 
acres  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  be  desig- 
nated as  wilderness.  (ELR  Order  1817,  56 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  PB-207  265-D)  2/7. 

Yellowstone  Master  Plan,  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  DES  72-30,  Wyoming.  Proposed 
action  would  provide  a  master  plan  for  fu- 
ture management  activity  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  (ELR  Order  2066,  67  pciges) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  262-D)  2/7. 

Grand  Teton  National  Park — Master  Plan 
DES  72-31,  Wyoming.  Proposed  master  plan 
for  the  management  and  use  of  Grand  Teton 
National  Park.  The  plan  would  provide  for 
increased  public  use  of  the  park.  (EXjR  Or- 
der 2057,  64  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
263-D)   2/7. 

Trois  Tetons  WUdemess  Area,  Wyoming. 
Proposed  establishment  of  a  110,700  acre 
wilderness  area  in  Grand  Teton  National 
Park.  The  area  would  embrace  most  of  the 
park's  mountainous  western  section  and  part 
of  the  lowlands.  (ELR  Order  1816,  49  p«iges) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  262-D)  2/7. 

Office  of  Saline  Water 
Draft 

San  Luis  Obispo  County.  California.  Con- 
struction of  a  prototype  seawater  deecdting 
plant  and  conveyance  system,  scheduled  for 
completion  in  late  1977.  The  plant  woiUd  be 
of  multifiash  design,  with  a  edacity  of  40 
MGD.  Some  disturbance  of  coastline  and  loss 
of  wildlife  habitat  win  result.  (ELR  Order 
2040,  122  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  272-D) 
3/2. 

Southwestern  Power  Administration 
Dnit 

Texas.  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Missouri — 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  1700  mUee  at 
existing  transmission  lines  and  32  substations 
and  switching  stations.  These  actions  wUl  be 
taken  during  FY  1973.  (ELR  Order  1997,  10 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  068-D)  2/24. 

INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   COMMISSION 

Contact:  James  Tao,  Room  6107,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  18tb  and  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20423 
(202)  783-2097. 
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Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Draft 

Increased  Freight  Rates  and  Charges,  1972. 
Proposed  approval  or  disapproval  of  selected 
Increase  proposals  for  commodity  groupings 
to  replace  the  2.5%  surcharge  recently  al- 
lowed to  become  effective  on  a  temporary 
basis,  to  be  applied  by  the  railroads  in  ren- 
dering service  throughout  the  United  SUtes. 
The  surcharge  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  movement  of  recyclable  materials.  (ELR 
Order  4061,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
730-D)  3/10. 

The  following  statement  was  mistakenly 
referred  to  in  the  March,  1972  issue  of  the 
102  Monitor  as  a  Federal  Power  C!ommission 
proposal : 

Pueblo  County.  Colorado.  Proposed  con- 
struction of  2.54  miles  of  railway  track  by 
the  Colorado  and  Wyoming  Railway  Co.  This 
will  require  approximately  51.51  acres  of  land. 
Finance  Docket  No.  27022.  (ELR  Order  1914, 
10  pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-206  759-D)   2/16. 

NATIONAL    AEKONAtmCS    AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Contact:  Ralph  E.  Cushman,  Special  As- 
sistant,   Office    of    Administration,     NASA, 
Washington,  D.C.  20546    (202)    962-8107. 
Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Final 

Jet  Pr<^ul8lon  Laboratory,  Los  Angeles 
County,  California.  The  statement  describes 
the  mission,  facilities,  and  community 
setting  of  the  laboratory.  At  present  the  lab 
supports  NASA  principally  in  the  conduc- 
tion of  research,  development,  and  flight 
project  activities  related  to  exploration  of 
the  planets  and  interplanetary  space  with 
automated  spacecraft.  Comments  made  by 
EPA.  (ELR  Order  1950,  37  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der PB-207  332-F)   2/18. 

NATIONAL   SCIENCE   FOUNDATION 

Contact:  WUllam  J.  Hoff.  General  Coun- 
sel.  Room  501,  National  Science  Foundation 
1800  O  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20550 
(202)   632-4386. 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Pinal 
National  Hall  Research  Experiment  A 
proposed  5-year  series  of  experiments  (be- 
ginning In  the  sununer  of  1972)  which  will 
Involve  silver  iodide  seeding  of  haU  cells 
The  purpose  of  the  project  Is  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  techniques  for  modify- 
ing haUstorms  to  suppress  the  formation  of 
hall  and  damaging  size.  The  test  area,  a  50 
mile  square,  is  centered  on  the  Pawnee  Na- 
tional Grasslands,  in  northeastern  Colorado 
Comments  made  by  USDA.  AEC  DOD  EPA 
Y^i'i,  ^^h"^'  ??J-  ""'^  concerned  citizens! 
;l-Jo7°5r9lF??;i5.'    ''^«"'     '^^^   ^^'^^ 

PACmc   NORTHWEST  RIVER   BASINS 
COMMISSION 

on^°"*^*-    ^^'^  Vming.  Post  Office  Box 
695l3S"''°"''*'"'    ^**^*°8ton    68660.     (206) 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Draft 
Puget  Sound  and  Adjacent  Waters  Com- 
prehensive Plan.  A  draft  study  of  the  Puget 
Sound  and  adjacent  waterways.  The  needs 
for  providing  water  quality  control,  flood 
control.  Industrial  and  municipal  supply  and 
recreation  are  discussed.  (ELR  Order  2070 
17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  240-D) 
2/23.  -«^^*'; 

POSTAL  SERVICE 

Contact:  James  J.  Wilson.  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Contracts  &  Property  Division, 
Room  2226,  Postal  Service,  Washington  D  C 
20260,  (202)  961-7637.  '      "    ' 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Draft 
United  States  Post  Office.  Honolulu,  Ha- 
tcaii.  Construction  of  a  one-story  general  In- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dustrlal-type  building  with  a  two-story  of- 
fice wing.  Auxiliary  construction  consists  of 
parking  areas,  paved  maneuvering  areas,  an 
underpass,  and  all  necessary  utilities  and 
landscaping.  Facility  will  occupy  about  400,- 
000  gross  sq.  ft.  (ELR  Order  3025,  20  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  470-D)  3/13. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

Contact:  Robert  H.  Marquis,  General 
Counsel,  TVA,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  37902 
(615)  522-7181  ext.  2652. 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Final 
Nolichucky  Project,  Greene  County, 
Tennessee.  Proposed  strengthening  of  the 
dam  on  the  Nolichucky  River,  retirement  of 
its  power  plant,  and  development  of  a  wa- 
terfowl sanctuary  and  nature  study  program. 
The  sanctuary  would  encompass  2,200  acres; 
total  project  cost  is  estimated  at  $2,700,000. 
Comments  made  by  USDA.  DOC,  DOD,  EPA, 
HEW,  HUD,  PPC,  OEO,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies (ELR  Order  3035,  57  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-204,  844-F)  3/10. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

Contact:  Martin  Convlsser,  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Program  Co-ordination,  400  7th 
Street,  SW,  Washington,  D.C.  20590  (202) 
462-4357. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Draft 

Phoenix,  Maricopa  County,  Arizona.  Pro- 
posed additions  to  a  formerly  privately- 
owned  airport,  recently  purchased  by  the 
City  of  Phoenix,  These  would  Include  re- 
habilitation of  present  runway,  construc- 
tion of  a  "touch  and  go"  runway,  construc- 
tion of  an  administration  building,  etc. 
(ELR  Order  2049,  80  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-207  273-D)   2  28. 

Napa  County  Airport,  California.  Proposed 
land  acquisition  and  construction  of  a  light- 
ed taxlway  and  apron.  Four  families  will 
be  displaced  by  the  action.  (ELR  Order  3092, 
35  pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  584-D)   3/17. 

Hollywood  International  Airport,  Pt. 
Lauderdale,  Florida.  Request  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for:  extension  of  runways 
and  taxiways;  Installation  of  VASI,  reloca- 
tion of  perimeter  road,  etc.  ( ELR  Order  2065, 
68  pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  266-D)    3/7. 

Fitzgerald,  Georgia.  Request  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  to:  acquire  18  acres  of 
clearing:  extend  and  widen  existing  runway 
in  order  to  accommodate  70%  of  the  turbo- 
jet powered  aircraft  of  less  than  60,000  lbs.; 
install  medium  Intensity  lighting.  (ELR  Or- 
der 2071,  48  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
239-D)   3/7. 

Thomson-McDuffle  Airport  McDuffle 
County,  Georgia.  Reques*.  for  Federal  funds 
in  order  to  expand  existing  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate 70%  of  turbojet  powered  air- 
craft of  less  than  60,000  lbs.  Eleven  acres  of 
land  will  be  lost  to  the  project.  (ELR  Order 
3062,  41  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  545-D) 
3/15. 

Perry-Port  Valley  Airport,  Perry,  Georgia. 
Construction  of  basic  transport  runway  and 
related  facilities  which  will  accommodate 
70%  of  the  basic  transport  fleet  of  turbojet 
powered  aircraft  weighing  less  than  60.000 
lbs.  There  will  be  approximately  10  acres  of 
land  cleared  as  a  result.  (ELR  Order  2001.  35 
pages,)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  070-D)   2/28. 

General  Lyman  Field,  Hllo,  Hawaii.  Pro- 
posed Federal  financial  assistance  to  con- 
struct a  new  terminal  and  related  facilities. 
Air  quality  and  water  tebles  will  be  affected 
by  the  action  (ELR  Order  4025,  59  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  673-D)    3/23. 

Coles  County  Memorial  Airport.  Mattoon- 
Charleston,  Illinois.  Relocation  and  con- 
struction of  the  NW,  SE  runway  with  high 
Intensity  lighting,  construction  of  new  ap- 
ron, acquisition  of  248  acres  of  land  is  re- 
quired. (ELR  Order  2000,  57  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  069)  2/28.  < 
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Outland  Municipal  Airport,  Mt.  Vernon 
Illinois.  Proposed  land  acquisition  extension 
of  runway  and  taxlway.  Installation  of  light- 
ing,  etc.  (ELR  Order  2051,  121  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  274-D)   2/28. 

Monroe  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois.  The 
proposed  project  Involves  acquisition  of  18,- 
650  acres  and  construction  of  a  new  airport 
to  serve  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area.  The 
project  win  result  in  noise  pollution,  air 
emission,  short  term  Impact  related  to  con- 
struction, and  the  displacement  of  families, 
farms,  businesses,  and  other  properties  (ELR 
Order  3072.  792  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
589-D-l  and  PB-207  589-D-2  (2  volumes!) 
3/15.  " 

Kokomo  Airport.  Howard  County,  Indiana. 
Proposed  land  acquisition,  relocation  of  utili- 
ties, extensive  runways,  lighting,  etc.  Noise 
pollution  will  Increase  accordingly.  (ELR 
Order  4026,  40  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
672-D)  3/23. 

Ottumwa  Industrial  Airport,  Wapello 
County,  Iowa.  Request  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  install  Instrument  Landing  Sys- 
tem (ILS)  and  ^proach  Lighting  System 
(ALS).  (ELR  Order  2038,  15  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  235-D) ,  2/28. 

St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan.  Construction 
and  lighting  of  5700'  x  75'  N/S  runway,  three 
taxiways,  an  administration  building,  an 
apron,  and  related  parking  area.  (ELR  Order 
2044,  28  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  251-D) 
3/2. 

Grand  Rapids,  Kent  County.  Michigan. 
Proposed  construction  of  a  new  3500'  x  75' 
runway  and  tax  system;  installation  of  VASI. 
fencing,  addition  to  terminal,  etc.  (ELR  Order 
4039.  29  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  723-D) 
3/24. 

Waseca  County,  Minnesota.  Request  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  lengthen,  pave, 
light,  etc.  the  Waseca  City  Airport.  (ELR 
Order  4024,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
674-D),3/22. 

Holly  Springs,  Marshall  County.  Mississippi. 
Request  for  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
acquire  83  acres  and  construct  a  3200'  x  60' 
runway,  a  taxlway.  an  apron,  and  an  access 
road.  (ELR  Order  3060,  15  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der PB-207  540-D) ,  3/15. 

Gulf  Central  Airport,  Hancock  County, 
Mississippi.  Proposed  request  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  to  strengthen  and  extend  exist- 
ing runway,  taxiways,  apron,  etc.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  project  is  to  enable  the  airport 
to  handle  large  transport  aircraft.  Noise  and 
other  pollution  levels  will  increase  accord- 
ingly. (ELR  Order  4030,  16  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der PB-207  67ft-D) .  3/22. 

Grant,  Perkins  County,  Nebraska.  Proposed 
land  acquisition,  construction  of  runway, 
taxlway.  etc..  to  replace  present  turf  field 
which  serves  7  aircraft.  (ELR  Order  4029.  31 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  PB-207  675-D) .  3/22. 

Golden  Valley  Coimty.  North  Dakota.  Con- 
struction of  an  airport  facility  with  one  3400' 
X  60'  runway,  one  300'  x  30'  taxlway.  a  150' 
X  150'  apron,  and  an  access  road  of  850'  x  24'. 
Approximately  149  acres  of  land  will  be  used 
by  the  project.  (ELR  Order  2036.  15  pages) 
(NTIS   Order   PB-207   236-D).   3/2. 

Williamsburg  County.  South  Carolina.  Re- 
quest for  federal  funds  to  build  a  public  use 
airport  on  an  existing  private  turf  strip.  The 
proposed  project  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
aircraft  of  less  than  12,500  lbs.,  with  future 
expansion  to  accommodate  "business  Jet" 
aircraft  expected.  Five  additional  acres  of 
land  will  be  used  by  the  project.  (ELR  Or- 
der 2034.  14  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-2157 
250-D)  3  2. 

Hoven  Municipal  Airport,  Hoven,  South 
Dakota.  Proposed  land  acquisition,  runway 
extension,  etc.  Noise  level  will  Increase.  (ELR 
Order  4028.  26  pages)  (NHS  Order  PB-207 
671-D)  3/22. 

Pinal 

St.  Mary's,  Alaska.  Request  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  construct  runway  ex- 
tensions at  St.  Mary's  Airport.  Comments 
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made  by  DOI,  DOT,  state  and  local  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  2061,  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB- 
204  565-F)  3/3. 

Sitka,  Alaska.  Construction  of  a  runway 
extension;  relocation  of  REIL,  VASI,  etc. 
Comments  made  by  Army  COE,  USCG,  DOC, 
EPA,  state  and  local  agencies.   (ELR  Order 

3066,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-205  193-F) 
3/16. 

Anlak  Airport,  Anlak,  Alaska.  Reconstruc- 
tion and/or  extension  of  existing  facilities. 
Including  runway  apron,  lighting,  and  access 
road.  Comments  made  by  Army  COE,  HEW, 
DOI,  NOAA,  and  state  agencies.   (ELR  Order 

3067,  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-205  332-F) 
3/16. 

Auburn  Municipal  Airport,  Placer  County, 
California.  Acquisition  of  land  and  construc- 
tion, marking,  and  lighting  of  a  new  runway, 
with  VASI-2,  beacon,  fencing,  etc.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA,  DOI,  DOT, 
and  one  state  agency.  (ELR  Order  2067.  25 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-205  197-F)    3/3. 

Honolulu  International  AUport,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  Proposed  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  "Reef  Runway."  In- 
volves filling,  grading,  and  paving  a  12,000'  z 
200'  runway,  a  1000'  runway  safety  area  on 
each  end,  and  250'  shoulders.  Also  involved 
is  construction  of  a  protective  structure 
1,050'  seaward  of  and  parallel  to  the  run- 
way. Loss  of  1,240  acres  of  coral  reef,  land, 
dredged  coral  pits,  and  lagoon;  186  acres  of 
migratory  bird  feeding  area;  and  possible  loss 
Of  tuna  bait  feeding  grounds  will  result.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  DOD,  EPA, 
FPC,  HUD,  DOI,  NOAA,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  concerned  citizens.  {ELR  Order 
2013,  97  pages)  (N^nS  Order  PB-203  235-F) 
3/1. 

Macomb  Airport,  McDonough  County.  Illi- 
nois. Request  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  acquire  108  acres  of  land  and  extend,  light 
and  mark  runway.  Comments  made  by  USDA. 
DOI,  DOT,  and  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  3039,  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-205 
794-F)  3/14. 

Purdue  University  Airport,  city  of  Lafay- 
ette, Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana.  Extension 
of  runway,  lighting  and  marking.  Installation 
of  VASI;  Overlaying  of  runway,  etc.  Com- 
ments made  by  State  of  Indiana.  (ELR  Order 
2015,  24  pages)  (Nns  Order  PB-203  603-F) 
2/25. 

Port  Dodge  Municipal  Airport,  Webster 
County,  Iowa.  Request  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  construct,  mark  and  high 
intensity  light  a  NE/SW  runway  (150'  x 
6,500');  reconstruct  the  entrance  road;  re- 
construct and  light  the  general  and  com- 
mercial aviation  aprons,  etc.  Approximately 
385  acres  will  be  acquired  for  the  project, 
and  2-5  families  will  be  displaced.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  DOC,  DOI,  state  and 
local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3028,  83  pages) 
(N'ns  Order  PB-201  767-F)  3/14. 

Hannibal,  Marlon  County,  Missouri.  Re- 
quest for  Federal  financial  assistance  for  new 
construction  at  the  Hannibal  Municipal  Air- 
port. The  project  would  Include:  extension 
of  Runway  16/34  to  4,000'  x  75',  construction 
of  a  parallel  taxlway,  3,000'  x  40';  acquisi- 
tion of  89  acres;  Installation  of  MIRL,  REIL 
and  VASI;  construction  of  a  crosswlnd  run- 
way, 3,200'  X  75'  and  taxlway,  3,200'  x  40'; 
and  construction  of  a  deep  well.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  local  and  state 
agencies,  and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR  Order 
2058,  28  pages)  (Nns  Order  PB-204  962-F) 
3/3. 

Fall  City,  Richardson  County,  Nebraska. 
Request  for  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
acquire  39  acres  of  land  to  construct  a  3400' 
X  60'  NW/SE  runway  and  apron,  and  to  in- 
stall MIRL,  VASI,  a  lighted  wlndcone  and 
segmented  circle  at  the  Falls  City  Municipal 
Airport.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  ARMY 
COE,  EPA,  DOI,  HUD,  and  local  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  3031,  28  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-204  665-F)    3/14. 

Hwklmer  County  Airport,  Herkimer  Coun- 
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ty.  New  York.  Request  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  acquire  land  and  construct  a 
4000'  X  75'  runway,  with  apron,  taxlway  and 
access  road,  llghtnlg,  AVA8I  and  REILS,  etc. 
One  family  will  be  displaced.  Comments 
made  by  Army  COE,  DOI,  DOT,  state  and 
local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3032,  27  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-193  960-F)    3/4. 

Adirondack  Airport,  Saranac  Lake,  New 
York.  A  proposed  request  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  acquire  land  and  recon- 
struct existing  airport  facilities.  Eighteen 
acres  of  land  will  be  required  by  the  project; 
noise  and  other  pollutant  levels  will  rise  ac- 
cordingly. Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army 
COE,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  4006,  30  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der PB-207  581-F)   3/17. 

Rockingham  County  Airport,  Reldsvllle, 
North  Carolina.  A  proposed  request  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  construct  a  gen- 
eral purpose  airport  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing all  propeller  aircraft  of  less  than  12,500 
pounds.  (ELR  4063,  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-204  259-F)   3/28. 

Electric  City,  Grant  County,  Washington. 
Request  for  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
construct  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Airport. 
The  project  consists  of:  a  3000'  x  50'  runway; 
a  taxlway  and  apron;  a  wind  cone  and  seg- 
mented circle;  fencing;  and  an  access  road. 
Banks  Lake,  adjacent  to  the  airport.  Is  a 
resting  area  for  migratory  waterfowl,  par- 
ticularly the  Canada  Goose.  Bird-aircraft 
confilct  could  therefore  arise.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  DOT,  and  one  state 
agency.  (ELR  Order  2059,  13  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-205   196-F)    3/3. 

Wayne  and  Cabell  Counties,  West  Virginia, 
and  Boyd  County,  Kentucky.  Request  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  Tri -State 
Airport.  The  project  would  Include  acquisi- 
tion of  150  acres,  extension,  lighting  and 
marking  of  runways,  etc.  The  displacement 
of  5  residences  will  result.  Comments  made 
by  Army  COE,  DOC,  HEW,  DOT,  state  and 
local  agencies  and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR 
Order  2062,  60  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-205 
333-F)  3/6. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 
Draft 

Project  S-275-H,  Elmore  County,  Ala- 
bama. Reconstruction  of  Alabama  State 
Route  14,  with  both  2  and  4  lane  sections, 
for  a  distance  of  approximately  17  miles. 
Approximately  528  acres  of  land,  18  resi- 
dences and  1  business  will  be  lost  to  the 
project.  (ELR  Order  3006,  19  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  456-D)  3/8. 

Project  S-1755-A,  Montgomery  County, 
Alabama.  Construction  of  a  4  lane  divided 
highway  for  a  total  distance  of  2.3  miles  and 
total  cost  of  $5,000,000.  Fifty  acres  of  land 
will  be  required  by  the  project;  90  families 
and  10  businesses  will  be  displaced.  (ELR 
Order  3022,  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
438-D)  3/13. 

Project  S-0953(l),  Douglas  Island,  Alaska. 
Proposed  construction  of  a  5.3  mile  road  to 
provide  access  to  the  recreational  area  In  the 
Fish  Creek  Basin.  A  4(f)  statement  Is  in- 
cluded as  all  land  involved  Is  parkland. 
(ELR  Order  3042,  69  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-207  436-D)  3/10. 

Project  1-17-2(44),  Yavapai  County,  Ari- 
zona. Construction  of  a  section  of  4  lane  I.R. 
17,  a  controlled  access  highway,  for  a  total 
distance  of  6.78  miles.  (ELR  Order  3033,  18 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  411-D)    3/14. 

P*roJect  No  12-73,  Manchester-Bolton- 
Coventry-Andover,  Columbia,  Connecticut. 
Proposed  construction  of  a  12.6  mile  section 
of  four-lane  I.S.  84.  A  4(f)  statement  in- 
cluded Is  concerned  with  encroachment  upon 
the  Nafhan  Hale  State  Forest.  (ELR  Order 
2043.  128  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  271-D) 
2/25. 

Vernon.  Tolland,  and  Wlllington,  Connect- 
icut. Reconstruction  of  a  section  of  IM.  86, 
widening  the  paved  area  by  30%    to  60%. 
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Nine  families  and  two  businesses  will  be  dis- 
placed. A  4(f)  statement  attached  refers  to 
encroachment  upon  the  Nlpmuck  State 
Forest.  (ELR  Order  3023,  166  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  452-D)  3/10. 

New  Castle  County,  Delaware.  Reconstruc- 
tion of  5.8  miles  of  Naaman's  Road  Into  a 
four  lane  highway.  Ten  residences  will  be 
displaced,  an  unspecified  amount  of  land  will 
be  taken,  and  several  streams  will  possibly  be 
polluted  by  the  project.  (ELR  Order  2074.  35 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  247-D)  3/6. 

State  Road  540.  Polk  County.  Florida.  Re- 
construction of  a  two-iane  facility  to  a  four- 
lane  facility  between  9th  St..  Winter  Haven, 
Florida,  and  US  27,  S.R.  540.  (ELR  Order 
1996,  27  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  071-D) 
2/28. 

State  Road  865,  Lee  County,  Florida.  Re- 
placement of  the  substandard  Matanzas  Pass 
and  Hurricane  Bay  bridges  and  approaches; 
a  distance  of  approximately  4,200  feet.  Ap- 
proximately 10  to  20  Individuals  wUl  be  dis- 
placed. (ELR  Order  1995.  20  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  073-D)  2/28. 

Project  S-709(l).  Brevard  County.  Florida. 
Proposed  reconstruction  of  1.7  miles  of  S.R. 
516.  A  substantial  amount  of  Indian  River 
bottom  will  be  filled  due  to  the  project.  (ELR 
Order  3069.  116  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
571-D)  3/16. 

State  Road  20.  Washington  County,  Flor- 
ida. Proposed  Construction  of  11.0  miles  of  2 
lane  S.R.  20.  An  unspecified  amount  of  tlm- 
berland  will  be  lost  to  the  project.  (ELR  Or- 
der 4032,  64  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
677-D)  3/21. 

Jackson  County,  Florida.  Proposed  recon- 
struction of  1.0  mile  of  SR-71.  (ELR  Order 
4047,  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  742-D) 
3/24. 

Taylor  County,  Florida.  Proposed  recon- 
struction of  6.1  miles  of  S.R.  20  (U.S.  27) .  The 
niimber  of  persons  displaced  depends  upon 
which  of  several  alternate  routes  Is  used. 
(ELR  Order  4052,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB- 
207  721-D)  3/24. 

Walton  County,  Florida.  Proposed  recon- 
struction of  16.8  miles  of  2-lane  F.A.S.  Route 
12.  An  unspeclfled  amount  of  land  wlU  be  lost 
to  the  project.  (ELR  Order  4053,  18  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  727-D)  3/27. 

Escambia  County,  Florida.  Proposed  recon- 
struction of  S.R.  95  (U.S.  29) ,  a  4-lane  high- 
way. The  total  length  of  the  project  is  8.2 
miles  (ELR  Order  4055,  19  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der PB-207  722-D)  3  21. 

Project  US-680(4).  Pinellea  County, 
Florida.  Proposed  reconstruction  of  1.4  mUes 
of  S.R.  699  from  2  to  4  lanes.  (ELR  Order 
4076,  34  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  775-D) 
3/30. 

Project  P-120-1,  Fulton  County,  Georgia. 
Proposed  construction  of  7  miles  of  highway. 
There  are  several  lakes  in  the  area;  an  un- 
specified amount  of  land  will  be  lost  to  the 
project.  (ELR  Order  3073.  55  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  547-D)  3/13. 

F.A.S.  Route  119.  Cook  County.  Illinois. 
Construction  of  a  4-lane  highway  and  bridge 
project  with  a  total  length  of  3.700".  The 
project  is  being  built  to  replace  3  existing 
bridges.  A  4  (f)  statement  is  Included  due 
to  encroachment  upon  wooded  park  area. 
ELR  Order  3047.  108  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-207  434-D)  3/9. 

Project  F-263  (  ) .  La  Se.lle  County.  Illi- 
nois. Proposed  reconstruction  of  12.0  miles 
of  I.R.  23.  One  famUy  will  be  displaced  and 
the  highway  will  be  moved  closer  to  existing 
homes.  (ELR  Order  3068.  46  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  552-D)  3   17. 

U.S.  Highway  30.  Allen  County.  Indiana. 
Construction  of  a  divided,  four  lane  high- 
way, approximately  9.5  miles  in  length,  from 
U.S.  41  at  Dyer  to  Port  Wayne.  Indiana.  (ELR 
Order  2012,  34  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
059-D)  2/29. 

Project  S-1127(l)  Miami  County,  iTidiana. 
Proposed  construction  of  a  new  bridge  across 
the  Wabash  River  on  Wayne  Street  In  Peru, 
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Indiana.   (ELR  Order  4040.  17  pages)    (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  737-D)  3/24. 

RUey  and  Geary  Counties,  Kansas.  Con- 
struction of  6.1  miles  of  two-lane  highway. 
K-18.  at  Ogden.  on  a  four-lane  right-of-way. 
It  Is  planned  that  a  second  stage  to  the  proj- 
ect will  construct  two  additional  lanes.  (ELR 
Order  2041,  60  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
261-D)  3/2. 

Johnson  County,  Kansas.  Proposed  recon- 
struction of  6.5  miles  of  1-35.  An  unspecified 
amount  of  land  will  be  lost  to  the  project. 
(ELR  Order  3055.  92  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-207  548-D)  3/17. 

Johnson  County,  Kansas.  Reconstruction 
of  12  miles  of  K-7,  Including  bridge  construc- 
tion. A  4(f)  statement  will  be  required  as 
some  land  Involved  In  parkland.  (ELR  Order 
3080,  29  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  568-D) 
3/15. 

Shawnee  County,  Kaiisas.  Proposed  recon- 
struction of  0.208  mile  of  roadway.  A  4(f) 
statement  Is  required  as  a  section  of  the 
right-of-way  Is  public  park  land.  (ELR  Order 
4046.  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  743-D) 
3/27. 

Pike  County,  Kentucky.  Reconstruction  of 
U.S.  119  and  U.S.  23.  for  a  total  distance  of 
8.8  mUes.  Fifty-eight  families,  four  groceries, 
one  church,  and  two  cemeteries  wUl  be  dis- 
placed by  the  project.  The  construction  wUl 
also  require  225  acres  of  land  for  right-of- 
way.  (ELR  Order  2064,  23  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-207  241-D)  3/3. 

Pike  County,  Kentucky.  Reconstruction  of 
3.55  miles  of  U.S.  119.  from  a  two  to  a  four 
lane  highway.  A  permanent  loss  of  185  acres, 
and  the  displacement  of  77  residences  and  21 
businesses  will  result.  (ELR  Order  2082,  24 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  471-D)  3/7. 

PA.P.  21,  Cumberland  County,  Kentucky. 
Relocation  and  reconstruction  of  Corridor 
"J",  a  section  of  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
mental Highway  System,  for  a  total  of  6.4 
mUes.  The  project  Is  of  2  lane  Initial  and  4 
lane  ultimate  construction.  Approximately 
250  acres  will  be  lost  to  the  project:  23  resi- 
dences and  2  businesses  will  be  displaced 
(ELR  Order  3037,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-207  416-D)    3/13. 

Route  2  and  4,  Calvert  County,  Maryland. 
Construction  of  a  second  roadway  to  the  ex- 
isting facility  beginning  .24  miles  south  of 
Maryland  Route  402  (Danes  Beach  Rd)  to 
0.38  mile  southeast  of  Maryland  Route  509 
(Governor  Run  Road),  tor  total  distance  of 
5.68  miles.  Ten  residences  and  three  business 
establishments  wlU  be  displaced.  (ELR  Order 
2005,  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207,  072-D) 
2/29. 

Route  235,  Saint  Mary's  County,  Maryland. 
Reconstruction  of  a  section  of  Maryland 
Route  235  from  0.8  mile  north  of  Hollywood 
to  St.  Andrews  Church  Road  from  a  single 
two  lane  highway  to  a  dual  highway  facility. 
The  total  length  of  the  proposed  facility  is 
5.0  miles.  An  unspecified  number  of  resi- 
dences will  be  displaced.  (ELR  Order  2006  26 
pages).   (NTIS  Order  PB-207  075-D)   2/29. 

IS.  70N,  Baltimore.  Maryland.  Proposed 
construction  of  1.0  mUe  of  6-Iane  I-70N,  a 
controlled  access  freeway,  with  one  major  in- 
terchange. Twelve  businesses  will  be  dis- 
placed. A  4(f)  statement  Is  required  as  25 
acres  of  parkland  would  be  taken  by  the 
project.  (ELR  Order  4008.  52  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  579-D)  3/16. 

Project  I-696-S,  Oakland  County  Michi- 
gan. Construction  of  1-696.  a  multi-lane 
highway,  from  Lasher  Road  easterly  to  1-75. 
a  total  distance  of  8.0  mUes.  An  unspecified 
number  of  residences  will  be  displaced.  A  4 
(f)  statement  Is  Included  due  to  the  proj- 
ect's interference  with  three  parks,  one  golf 
course,  and  the  Detroit  Zoological  Park.  (ELR 
Order  2047,  129  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
253-D)  3/2. 

Lapeer  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Michigan. 
Proposed  construction  of  M-21,  a  40  mile  long 
freeway.  An  unspecified  amount  of  land  will 
be  lost  to  the  project;  water,  air,  and  noise 
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ptrflutlon  will  increase.  (ELR  Order  3064.  33 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  559-D)    3/15. 

1-94,  Hennepin  County,  Minnesota.  Con- 
struction of  a  new  2.63  mile  section  of  1-94 
and  reconstruction  of  a  smaller,  existent  sec- 
tion In  Minneapolis  and  Brooklyn  Center. 
The  total  length  of  the  project  is  4.4  miles. 
A  4(f)  statement  is  included  due  to  en- 
croachment upon  two  local  parks.  An  un- 
specified number  of  homes  and  business 
win  be  lost  to  the  project.  (ELR  Order  3040, 
51  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  414-D)  3/14. 
Faribault  County,  Minnesota.  Proposed 
construction  of  6.3  miles  of  4-lane  highway, 
In  2  sections,  involving  1-90  and  T.H.  169.  An 
unspecified  number  of  residences,  businesses, 
and  land  will  be  lost,  dependent  upon  which 
of  several  routes  are  used.  (ELR  Order  4031, 
57  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  679-D)  3/22. 
Route  25,  Dunklin  County,  Missouri.  Con- 
struction of  two  12'  lanes  of  highway  in  two 
unconnected  sections  with  a  total  length  of 
2.6  miles.  Approximately  47  acres  and  one 
residence  will  be  lost  to  the  project.  (ELR 
Order  3029,  20  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
413-D)  3/14. 

Route  1-44,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Proposed 
reconstruction  of  1.1  miles  of  1-44  from  6  to 
8  lanes.  An  unspecified  number  of  homes  and 
one  school  will  be  lost  to  the  project.  (ELR 
Order  4012,  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
586-D)  3/20. 

Routes  J  &  M,  Reynolds  County,  Missouri. 
Proposed  construction  of  6.7  miles  of  2  lane 
roadway.  Eighty  acres  of  land  wUl  be  lost  to 
the  project.  A  4(f)  statement  is  required  as 
some  of  the  land  is  in  a  state  park.  (ElJfi 
Order  4013,  28  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
586-D)  3/20. 

Project  F-20(l),  U.S.  191,  Gallatin  and 
Madison  counties,  Montana.  Construction  of 
a  highway  spur  between  U.S.  191  and  Pri- 
mary Route  50,  a  distance  of  9.7  miles.  (ELR 
Order  2011,  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
060-D)  2/29. 

Richardson  County,  Nebraska.  Proposed  re- 
construction of  15.9  miles  of  U.S.  73.  Six  resi- 
dences will  be  displaced  by  the  project.  (ELR 
Order  4048,  11  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
744-D)   3/24. 

US  64,  Transylvania  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. Construction  of  a  highway  Improvement 
for  US  64  between  Rosman  and  Brevard  for  a 
distance  of  about  6  2  miles.  Project  wlU  con- 
sist of  a  new  four  lane  divided  highway  with 
two  lanes  on  the  western  4.2  mile  portion  of 
Harry  Blake  Road.  (ELR  Order  1994,  32 
pages).   (NTIS  Order  PB-207  076-D)   2/29. 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Fifth  Street  North  for  a  distance  of 
11  city  blocks.  One  business  and  an  im- 
specified  amount  of  land  will  be  required  for 
right-of-way.  A  4(f)  statement  Is  Included 
for  park  land.  (ELR  Order  3007,  14  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  461-D)  3/2. 

Project  FU-606,  USR-36,  Jackson  County, 
Ohio.  Construction  of  approximately  4.8  miles 
of  new  four  lane,  median,  divided  highway. 
Begins  on  existing  Rt.  USR-35  ending  at  the 
existing  Interchange  of  USR-35  W.  SR-124. 
Thirteen  families  will  be  displaced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  project.  (ELR  Order  2004,  6  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  071-D)   2/28. 

State  Route  146,  Musklngham  County. 
Ohio.  Reconstruction  of  2.6  miles  of  S.R.  146, 
a  two  lane  highway.  Five  residences  will  be 
displaced  by  the  project.  A  4  (f)  statement 
Is  Included  due  to  proposed  acquisition  of 
public  recreational  land.  (ELR  Order  2046, 
14  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  248-D)  3/2 
Project  S-1152(5).  Wood  County,  Ohio. 
Proposed  reconstruction  of  3  miles  of  Town- 
ship Road  107  from  2  to  4  lanes  Four  resi- 
dences and  fifty  acres  of  land  wUl  be  lost  to 
the  project.  (ELR  Order  4043.  15  pages) 
(NTTS  Order  PB-207  739-D)    3/24. 

Project  F-625  (  ) ,  Lawrence  County,  Ohio. 
Proposed  construction  of  10  miles  of  new 
4-lane  limited  access  highway.  Approximately 
106  families,  businesses,  and  farms  will  be 
displaced  by  the  action.  A  4(f)   sutement 
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would  be  required  as  public  use  land  will 
be  utilized.  (ELR  Order  4066,  20  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  785-D)    3/27. 

Pittsburgh.  Allegheny  County.  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Construction  of  2.8  miles  of  eight-lane 
I.S.  279,  a  limited  access  highway.  The  proj- 
ect begins  at  Legislative  Route  1021,  Section 
2,  and  proceeds  north  to  LJl.  1021,  Section  4 
DweUlngs  displaced  by  the  project  Include 
214  residences,  11  businesses,  and  2  churches. 
A  4(f)  statement  Is  Included  due  to  Inter- 
ference with  the  WlUlam  B.  Sherer  Play- 
ground. (ELR  Order  2032,  55  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  120-D)  3/1. 

Legislative  Route  1142,  Centre  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Construction  of  L.S.  1142,  a 
4-lane  limited  access  highway,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  7.4  miles.  The  less  of  an  unspecified 
amount  of  farmland  and  number  of  homes 
will  result;  two  streams  will  be  crossed  by 
the  project.  (ELR  Order  3005,  24  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  459-D)  3/9. 

L.R.  16059,  Clarion  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Proposed  construction  of  5.7  miles  of  Leg- 
islative Route  16059,  a  new,  2-lane  free-ac- 
cess roadway.  A  4(f)  statement  is  required 
as  the  highway  will  require  land  from  Cook 
Forest  State  Park.  (ELR  Order  4073,  67 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  769-D)   3/30. 

P.R.  149.  Puerto  Rico.  Proposed  construc- 
tion of  7.49  miles  of  P.R.  149,  a  non-con- 
troUed  access  highway.  The  Manatl  River 
will  be  crossed  by  the  project;  25  families 
will  be  displaced.  (ELR  Order  4065,  21  pages) 
(NTIS   Order   PB-207   734^D)    3/28. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Construction 
of  3.9  miles  of  the  James  Island  Expressway, 
a  multi-lane  highway.  An  unspecified 
amount  of  marshland  wUl  be  affected  by  the 
project,  and  the  development  of  James  Is- 
land will  be  hastened.  (ELR  Order  2064,  31 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  237-D)  3/6. 

Hamilton  County,  Tennessee.  Widening  of 
the  Chlckamauga  Dam  Bridge  and  construc- 
tion of  a  new  bridge  with  State  Route  153 
connection  one  mile  downstream.  The  length 
of  the  connector  route  Is  2.2  miles.  Seven 
residences  and  five  businesses  will  be  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  the  action.  (ELR  Order 
2029,  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  116-D) 
2/28. 

P-05-1  (  ) .  WUe  County,  Virginia.  Recon- 
struction of  alternate  State  Route  68  from 
3  to  4  lanes  for  a  total  distance  of  2.771  miles. 
The  project  will  disrupt  the  ecological  bal- 
ance of  a  stream  system  and  remove  a  por- 
tion of  a  school  playground.  (ELR  Order 
3004,  31  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  458-D) 
3/9. 

Cities  of  Pasoo  and  Kennewlck,  Washing- 
ton. Construction  of  a  new  bridge,  2,475'  long, 
with  2.700'  (total)  approaches,  over  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  The  new  structure  will  paral- 
lel an  older  (1921)  bridge,  which  Is  consid- 
ered obsolete.  Approximately  three  acres  of 
right-of-way  will  be  required.  (ELR  Order 
2033,  13  pages  )  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  245-D) 
3/2. 

Duwamlsh  River,  Seattle,  Washington.  Pro- 
posed construction  of  a  5-lane  bascule  bridge 
across  the  200'  channel.  The  navigable  width 
of  the  channel  will  be  lessened  by  the  action. 
(ELR  Order  3065,  49  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-207  546-D)  3/17. 

State  Route  525,  Snohomish  County, 
Washington.  Relocation  euid  reconstruction 
of  S.R.  525.  a  4  lane  highway  with  auxiliary 
lanes  and  full  access  control.  Thirty-nine 
families  will  be  displaced  and  an  unspecified 
amount  of  land  lost.  (ELR  Order  303.  23 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  412-D)  3/14. 

Projects  S  0652  (  )  and  S  0455  (  ) ,  Dane 
County,  Wisconsin.  Proposed  reconstruction 
of  2.37  miles  of  roadway.  Slltatlon  of  Pheasant 
Branch  Creek  will  result.  (ELR  Order  4042, 
14  pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  738-D)  3/22. 

Pinal 

Project  1-69.  Jefferson  County,  Alabama. 
Proposed  construction  of  10.6  miles  of  4  lane 
1-59.  Approximately  173  people  will  be  dls- 
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placed  by  the  project.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  Army  OOE,  DOC.  EPA,  DOI,  Navy, 
DOT.  and  state  agencies.  (WT.R  Order  3018, 
51  pages)   (NTIS  Order  PB-201  233-F)  3/9. 

Project  1-469-4(1),  Jefferson  County.  Ala- 
bama. Construction  of  highway  1-459  for  a 
total  distance  oS.  23.4  miles.  The  highway  will 
displace  768  persons  and  4  businesses.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA.  Army  COE,  DOC,  HUD, 
DOI,  state,  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
3096,  48  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-201  233-P) 
3/21. 

Kenal  River  Crossing,  Kenal,  Alaska.  Pro- 
posed construction  of  3  miles  of  4  lane  high- 
way on  the  Kenal  Peninsula.  The  road  will 
cross  a  tldeland  area  which  Is  used  as  a  nest- 
ing area  by  migratory  waterfowl.  Me«wures 
have  been  proposed  to  protect  the  nesUng 
of  the  snow  goose.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT.  state  and  local 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  3076,  132  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-207  556-F)    3/17. 

Project  F-061-l(6),  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 
Proposed  construction  of  a  4  lane  limited 
access  highway  in  urban  Fairbanks,  from 
Gaffney  Road  to  Farmer's  Loop  Road.  An 
unspecified  number  of  residences  will  be  dis- 
placed. A  4(f)  statement  Is  required  for 
park  land  which  would  be  taken  by  the 
project.  (ELR  Order  3094,  156  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-202  141-F)  3/21. 

Project  S-079(l),  Northway.  Alaska.  Con- 
struction of  7.6  miles  of  2  lane  highway. 
Comments  made  by  DOI  and  state  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  4020,  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-203  108-F)  3/22. 

Project  1-10-1(21),  Ehrenberg-Phoenlx 
Highway,  Interstate  10,  Tuma  County, 
Arizona.  Construction  of  1.6  miles  of  high- 
way and  connections.  Comments  made  by 
EPA,  state,  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
2008,  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-201  668-F) 
2/28. 

State  Highway  1,  Santa  Barbara  County, 
California.  Reconstruction  of  6.7  miles  of 
S.H.  1.  This  Is  the  final  section  of  a  four 
lane  planned  access  freeway  from  south  of 
Lompoc  to  Santa  Maria.  Two  present  and 
one  future  Interchanges  are  planned.  Com- 
ments made  by  USAF,  HEW,  DOI,  state  and 
local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3001,  94  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-200  336-F)    3/9. 

Route  6;  Wallingford,  Connecticut.  Pro- 
posed reconstruction  of  Route  68.  for  a 
total  length  of  ^^proximately  1.4  mUes. 
Fourteen  families  wUl  be  dl^laced  by  the 
action.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  Army 
COE,  DOC,  EPA,  PPC.  HUD,  DOI,  state  and 
local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3046,  60  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-200  026-F)    3/13. 

Project  RS-96(4),  Woodbridge,  Connecti- 
cut. Proposed  reconstruction  of  a  0.86  mile 
section  of  Route  69.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA,  DOI,  state,  and  local 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  3093,  61  pages)  (NTIS 
Order   PB-201    638-F)    3/21. 

Project  F-010-l(  19),  Volusia  County,  Flor- 
ida. Reconstruction  of  10.4  miles  of  U.S.  92, 
from  2  to  4  lanes.  An  uni^jeclfled  amount  of 
marsh  and  wood  land  will  be  lost  to  the 
project.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  DOC 
EPA,  HUD,  DOI.  and  state  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  2092.  63  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-200 
769-F)  3/9. 

Project  F-031-l(13),  Polk  County.  Florida. 
Proposed  reconstruction  of  8R  700  (U.S.  98) 
for  a  total  length  of  6.6  mUes.  An  imq>eclfled 
number  of  displacements  will  occur,  depend- 
ing upon  which  of  several  alternate  routes 
are  taken.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army 
COE,  EPA.  DOI.  and  state  and  local  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  3044.  63  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-202  304-F)  3/13. 

Project  1-76-7(42)448.  Pinellas  County, 
Florida.  Prc^xised  construction  of  24.3  miles 
of  1-76.  Approximately  84  families  wUl  be 
dlq>iaced  by  the  action;  2204  acres  will  be 
lost  to  the  project.  A  4(f)  statement  is  re- 
quired as  public  use  land  will  be  Uken  by 
the  project.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army 
COE.  EPA,  HUD,  DOT,  state  and  local  agen- 
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cles.  and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR  Order 
4059.  621  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-204  462-F) 
3/21. 

Project  F-057-l(3),  Cherokee  County. 
Georgia.  Proposed  construction  of  3.0  miles 
of  the  Canton  By-Pass.  The  highway  passes 
through  an  area  with  niunerous  minor 
streams  and  tributaries.  Comments  made  by 
Army  COE,  DOC,  DOI,  and  DOT.  (ELR  Order 
3043,  51  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-202  918-F) 
3/13. 

Project  No.  63-A-06-68,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 
Construction  of  a  traffic  Interchange  at  the 
intersection  of  Llkellke  Highway  (PAP  Route 
63)  and  Kaheklll  Highway.  (FAP  Route  83). 
Twelve  residences  will  be  displaced  and 
small  agricultural  holdings  wlM  be  affected  by 
the  project.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army 
COB,  DOC,  DOI,  DOT.  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR  Order 
2023.  117  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-201  683-F) 
2/29. 

U.S.  45.  Effingham  County,  Illinois.  Re- 
construction of  U.S.  45  from  two  to  four 
lanes,  beginning  at  Wabash  Ave.  In  EfBng- 
ham  and  extending  to  Township  Road  123,  a 
distance  of  2.0  miles.  Twenty-one  residences 
and  nine  commercial  establishments  will  be 
displaced.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  DOI, 
state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  2017.  38 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-201  712-F)    2/28. 

Madison  County,  Illinois.  Reconstruction 
of  Federal  aid  Secondary  Route  765.  begin- 
ning at  Illinois  Route  111  and  extending 
eastwardly  for  2.5  miles.  Approximately  41 
acres  of  land  will  be  needed  for  right-of-way. 
Comments  made  by  EPA,  HEW,  DOI,  state 
and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  2018,  51 
pages)  (NTISOrderPB-200-762-F)  2/28. 

Cass  County,  Illinois.  Reconstruction  of 
F.  A.  Route  48  for  a  total  distance  of  1.5 
miles.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  DOC,  EPA, 
HUD,  DOI,  and  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
2096,  34  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-202  084-P) 
3/9. 

Project  8-1086(1),  Grant  County,  Indiana. 
Proposed  consmictlon  of  a  bridge  and  2,600' 
approaches.  A  4(f)  statement  is  necessary  as 
a  local  park  would  be  infringed  upon.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  EPA,  HUD,  and  DOI. 
(ELR  Order  4067,  36  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB- 
201  236-F)  3/22. 

Project  APD-127(30),  Pike  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Proposed  reconstruction  of  4.95  miles 
of  U.S.  23,  a  4-lane  highway.  Approximately 
380  acres  of  land  will  be  lost  to  the  project. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  DOC,  EPA,  HUD, 
DOI,  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
3002.  44  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-202  002-F) 
3/9. 

Project  8-346(1),  Whitley  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Construction  of  a  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches; the  total  length  of  the  project  is 
0.16  miles.  Seven  residences  and  2  acres  of 
land  will  be  lost  to  the  project.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  TVA  and  state 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  3098,  27  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-202  430-F)  3/9. 

Project  S-10(9),  Wayne  County,  Kentucky. 
Reconstruction  of  a  new  section  of  KY  90,  a 
4  lane  highway,  for  approximately  4  miles. 
Approximately  96  acres  will  be  lost  to  the 
project  and  18  residences  displaced.  Com- 
ments made  by  AEC,  Army  COE,  DOI,  TVA, 
state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3099. 
46  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-199  673-F)  3/21. 
Project  F-126(  ).  Davles  County,  Ken- 
txicky.  Proposed  widening  of  1.56  miles  of 
highway.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  DOI,  TVA, 
and  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  4018.  23 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-202  17S-F)    3/22. 

S-9102(8)  St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland. 
Proposed  widening  of  Md.  Route  235.  for  a 
distance  of  1.392  miles.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  HXTD,  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  4019,  16  pages  (NTIS  Order  PB-200 
76a-F)  3/22. 

Project  F-20  (36),  Douglas  County,  Ne- 
braska. Reconstruction  of  a  0.9  mile  section 
of  U.S.  6  in  Omaha.  One  residence  and  an 
unspecified   number   of   businesses   wUl    be 
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displaced  by  the  project.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  state,  and  local  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  3097,  25  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-201  857-F)  3/21. 

Hudson  County,  New  Jersey.  Construction 
of  a  six  lane  controlled  access  highway,  I.R. 
280.  from  the  Strichel  Bridge  In  Harrison  to 
I.R.  95  In  Kearny,  a  distance  of  2.3  miles. 
Approximately  120  families,  14  commercial, 
and  1 1  industrial  structures  will  be  displaced. 
Comments  made  by  DOI,  DOT.  (ELR  Order 
2022,  29  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  117-F) 
2/28. 

San  Miguel  and  Quay  Counties,  New  Mexi- 
co. Reconstruction  of  3.6  miles  of  State  Road 
104,  from  the  county  line  east  toward  Tucu- 
mari.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE, 
and  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  2016,  22 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-199  610-P)   2/28. 

Amador  Ave.,  in  Las  Cruces  from  Alameda 
to  SJi.  292,  New  Mexico.  The  proposed  Im- 
provement is  an  integral  part  of  the  high- 
way master  plan  for  Las  Cruces.  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  (ELR  Order  2024.  23  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-201  243-F)   2/28. 

Rome,  Oneida  County,  New  York.  Proposed 
construction  of  several  miles  of  arterial  high- 
way in  the  city  of  Rome.  Approximately  3800" 
of  the  Mohawk  River  will  be  rechanneled  by 
the  project;  43  residences.  2  farms,  6  busi- 
nesses, and  1  church  will  be  lost.  Comments 
made  by  EPA,  DOI.  state  and  local  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  2075,  50  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-199  258-F)  3/1. 

Project  PIN  13320.00,  Franklin  and  Essex 
Counties,  New  York.  Proposed  reconstructloa 
of  0.65  miles  of  highway.  A  4(f)  statement 
Is  attached,  as  the  project  is  located  in  the 
Adirondack  Park.  Comments  made  by  DOI. 
(ELR  Order  2099.  81  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-200  802-F)   3/9. 

Webster,  New  York.  Construction  of  the 
final  section  of  expressway  from  Five  MUe 
Line  Road  to  County  Line  Road,  a  distance 
of  5.3  miles.  Comments  made  by  USDA  and 
HEW.  (ELR  Order  2009,  16  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-200  333-F)   2/29. 

State  Road  2480,  Mecklenburg  County, 
North  Carolina.  Widening  of  S.R.  2480.  from 
Its  intersection  with  1-86  to  S.R.  2502,  a 
distance  of  1.3  miles.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  Army,  COE.  EPA,  GSA,  HUD,  DOI, 
GEO,  and  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  2010, 
40  pages)  (NTTS  Order  PB-200  211-F)  2/27. 
Madison  County,  North  Carolina.  Recon- 
struction of  NC  213  from  Marshall  to  Mars 
Hill,  a  distance  of  7.2  miles.  Sixteen  resi- 
dences and  one  business  will  be  displaced; 
one  archaeological  site  will  be  disturbed. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  GSA. 
DOI,  GEO,  TVA,  state  and  local  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  2020.  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-199  679-F)   2/28. 

Greenville,  Pitt  County,  North  Carolina. 
Widening  of  State  Route  1707  between  U.S. 
264  Bypass  and  Cutanche  Street  at  11th  St.; 
widening  of  one  block  section  of  Cutanche 
St.  One  business  will  be  displaced  and  3.6 
acres  required  for  right-of-way.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA.  GSA,  DOI. 
GEO,  State  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
2021,  31  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-202  087-F) 
2/28. 

Buncombe  and  Madison  Counties,  North 
Carolina.  Proposed  construction  of  a  new 
4-lane  highway  between  Weavervllle  and 
Marshall,  a  total  distance  of  8.8  miles.  Eight- 
een families  will  be  displaced  by  the  project, 
and  an  unspecified  amount  of  woodland  lost. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  DOC. 
EPA.  GSA.  DOI.  GEO.  TVA.  state  and  local 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  2091.  51  pages)  (NTTS 
Order  PB-199  ei8-P)   3/9. 

Kings  Mountain  Bypass,  Gaston  and  Cleve- 
land Counties,  North  Carolina.  Relocaitlon 
and  reconstruction  of  U.S.  74.  from  two  to 
four  lanes,  for  a  distance  of  7.3  miles.  Ap- 
proximately 120  families  and  8  businesses 
will  be  displaced  by  the  project.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  Army  OOE,  EPA,  G6A,  DOI. 
OBO.    state,    and    regional    agencies.    (ELR 
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Order  2093,  47  pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-200 
{326-P)   3/9. 

U.S.  169,  Tulsa  and  Rogers  Counties,  Okla- 
homa.  Reconstruction  of  U.S.  169,  a  pri- 
mary state  highway,  from  ColUnsvlUe  16.7 
miles  northeast  to  Talala.  Comments  made 
by  OOI,  state,  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
2007,  27  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  055-F) 
2/29. 

Tillman  County.  Oklahoma.  Reconstruc- 
tion of  1.5  miles  of  U.S.  183.  Approximately 
37  acres  of  grassland  will  be  lost  to  the  proj- 
ect. Comments  made  by  EPA,  DOI,  and  state 
agencies  (ELR  Order  2076,  19  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-199  578-P)    3/1. 

Project  F-198,  Payne  County,  Oklahoma. 
Addition  of  two  parallel  lanes  to  existing 
two  lane  S.H.  51  for  9.5  miles  east  from 
Interstate  35.  Approximately  175  acres  of 
pasture  will  be  lost  as  a  result.  Comments 
made  by  EPA.  DOI,  and  state  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  2078,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-202 
122-P)    3/1. 

S.H.  99.  Osage  County.  Oklahoma.  Proposed 
relocation  of  S.H.  99.  for  a  total  length  of 
9.6  miles.  Approximately  200  acres  of  land 
will  be  lost  to  the  project.  Comments  made 
by  EPA  and  DOI.  (ELR  Order  3045.  20 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-199  619-F)    3/13. 

Power  Highway.  Coos  County,  Oregon. 
I»roposed  reconstruction  of  19  miles  of  2 
lane  highway.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  DOI, 
and  state  agencies.  (EUl  Order  4015,  21 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  588-P),  3/22. 

Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  Relo- 
cation of  0.8  miles  of  Legislative  Route  21051 
in  order  to  eliminate  curves.  The  condemna- 
tion of  one  dwelling  and  the  crossing  of  a 
small  tributary  Is  necessary.  Comments 
made  by  EPA.  DOI.  state  and  local  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  2019,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-201  248-F)  2/28. 

Crile  Appalachia  Access  Road,  Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania.  Proposed  construction  of 
a  1300'  access  road  to  serve  an  industrial 
park.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  DOI,  state 
and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3098,  31 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-202  298-P)  3/21. 

Chesterfield  and  Marlboro  Counties,  South 
Carolina.  Reconstruction  of  sections  of  S.C. 
Route  9  from  two  to  four  lanes.  Approximate- 
ly 30  residences  and  11  businesses  will  be 
displaced  as  a  result.  Comments  made  by 
HUD,  state,  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
2077,  23  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  233-P) 
3/1. 

U.S.  17,  Georgetown  County,  South  Caro- 
lina. Reconstruction  of  6.8  miles  of  U.S.  17, 
from  2  to  4  lanes.  Plve  businesses  and  one 
residence  will  be  lost  to  the  project.  Com- 
ments made  by  HUD.  (ELR  Order  2090,  15 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  PB-207  463-P)  3/9. 

Bryan  Drive,  Harry  County,  South  Carolina. 
Proposed  reconstruction  of  Bryan  Drive  for 
a  total  length  of  7.9  miles.  Noise,  air,  and 
dust  pollution  will  occur,  with  erosion  and 
Blltatlon  possible.  Comments  made  by  Army 
COE,  and  HUD.  (ELR  Order  3020,  18  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  462-P)    3/9. 

Corridor  "P,"  CampbeU  and  Claiborne 
Counties,  Tennessee.  Three  projects  In  the 
State  Route  63  corridor  are  Involved.  The 
proposed  action,  reconstruction  of  10.54  miles 
of  S.R.  63.  would  displace  nine  residences  and 
cross  several  streams.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  Army  COE.  EPA.  DOI.  TVA.  state  and 
local  agencies,  and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR 
Order  2094.  91  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-202 
899-P)   3/9. 

Project  F-055-1  (  ),  Robertson  County, 
Tennessee.  Proposed  construction  of  7.68 
miles  of  2-Iane  highway.  An  unspecified 
amount  of  land  and  number  of  residences 
will  be  lost  to  the  project.  Comments  made 
by  USDA,  Army  COE,  DOI,  TVA,  state  and 
local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3000,  78  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-207  468-P)    3/9. 

State  Route  5,  Chester  and  Madison  Coun- 
ties, Tennessee.  Construction  of  a  4-lane 
highway  to  provide  a  continuous  facility 
from  Henderson  to  Jackson.  Six  creeks  will 
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be  crossed,  16  houses  and  1  business  and  an 
unspecified  amount  of  land  will  be  lost  as 
a  result  of  the  action.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  Army  COE,  DOI,  TVA,  DOT,  and 
state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3012, 
51  pages)   (NTIS  Order  PB-207  433-F)  3/9. 

U.S.  67,  Ellis  County,  Texas.  Construction 
of  a  four  lane  divided  highway,  with  frontal 
roads  and  grade  separations  at  intersecting 
roadways,  from  1  mUe  north  of  Midlothian 
to  the  Dallas  County  line.  The  total  distance 
is  3.2  miles.  Three  families  and  one  business 
will  be  displaced.  Comments  made  by  DOC, 
EPA.  state,  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
2073  43  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207  232-P) 
3/1. 

Project  1-27-7,  Lubbock  County,  Texas. 
Reconstruction  of  6.45  miles  of  U.S.  87.  Plve 
residences  and  five  businesses  will  be  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  the  project.  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  Army  COE.  HEW.  HUD.  and 
DOT.  (ELR  Order  2097,  27  pages)  NTIS  Order 
PB-  201  709-P)  3/9. 

U.S.  69,  Angelina  County,  Texas.  Recon- 
struction of  U.S.  69  from  2  to  4  lanes  for  a 
distance  of  4.0  miles.  Two  famUles  will  be 
displaced  by  the  project  and  sections  of  9 
front  lawns  lost.  Conmients  made  by  USDA, 
EPA,  and  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  3013,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-199 
863-P)  3/9. 

Project  P-1081,  Galveston  County,  Texas. 
Reconstruction  of  existing  2-lane  state  high- 
way 146  to  a  6-lane  limited  access  highway, 
and  construction  of  a  new  bridge.  The  total 
length  of  the  project  Is  4.9  miles.  An  un- 
specified amount  of  land  will  be  lost  to  the 
project.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA, 
HEW,  DOT,  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  3014,  30  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-200 
758-F)  3/9. 

Project  1-35-4,  Bell  Coxmty,  Texas.  Recon- 
struction of  1-35  from  4  to  6  lanes,  for  a  total 
length  of  3.5  miles.  Two  famUles  and  four 
businesses  will  be  displaced  by  the  action. 
Comments  made  by  USDA.  Army  COE,  HEW, 
DOT.  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
3017.  28  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-202  127-F) 
3/9. 

P-022-l(6),  Sallna,  Utah.  Construction  of 
a  two  lane,  40'  wide  highway,  from  Sallna 
Connection  to  1-70,  a  total  distance  of  two 
miles.  One  residence  will  be  displaced  by  the 
action.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  HUD,  DOI, 
state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3003,  36 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  PB-202  801-P)  3/9. 

Project  S-43  (  ).  Amherst  County,  Vir- 
ginia. Proposed  reconstruction  of  2.061  miles 
of  Route  622.  Pour  famUles  will  be  dUplaced 
by  the  project.  Comments  made  by  EPA, 
DOI,  and  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  2096,  39 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-202  316-P)    3/9. 

Route  460,  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia. 
Construction  of  8.4  miles  of  2-lane  high- 
way and  16  bridges.  An  unspecified  amount  of 
land  will  be  lost  to  the  project.  Comments 
made  by  EPA.  DOI,  and  state  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  4000,  31  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-207 
558-D)  3/21. 

Project  P-07-1,  Henry  County,  Virginia. 
Construction  of  18.06  miles  of  4-lane  high- 
way to  by-pass  Martinsville.  Approximately 
230  individuals  will  be  displaced,  along  with 
7  businesses;  an  unspecified  amount  of  land 
will  be  lost.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  HUD, 
DOI.  and  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  4001,  48 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-200  322-P)  3/21. 

1-90-1,  King  County,  Washington.  Recon- 
struction of  SR  90  from  four  to  six  lanes, 
for  a  distance  of  4.06  miles.  Comments  made 
by  USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA.  HUD.  state,  and 
local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3095,  76  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-204  167-P)  3/21. 

S.R.  169,  King  County.  Washington.  Re- 
construction of  1.60  miles  of  2  lane  SR.  169. 
The  displacement  of  3  homes  and  2  business- 
es will  result.  Conunents  made  by  USDA. 
Army  COE,  EPA.  HUD,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  4016,  44  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der PB-201  858-P)  3/22. 

Project  ADP-200  (24) ,  Mercer  County,  West 
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Virginia.  Proposed  construction  of  2.79  miles 
of  4-lane  divided  highway.  Thirty  three  resi- 
dences and  one  business  will  be  displaced  by 
the  highway;  there  Is  expressed  concern  that 
water  runoff  will  affect  groundwater  quality. 
Conunents  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  DOci 
EPA,  DOI,  state  and  local  agencies,  and  con- 
cerned citizens.  (ELR  Order  3019,  159  pages) 
(NTIS   Order   PB-201    705-P)    3/9. 

Project  S  0260  (1),  Dane  County,  Wiscon- 
sin. Proposed  reconstruction  of  County 
Trunk  Highway  "D"  for  a  total  length  of  6.08 
miles.  An  unspecified  amount  of  land  will 
be  lost  to  the  project.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT,  state  and  local 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  3016,  33  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-202  657-P)  3/9. 

Project  F-03-2(  ),  Winnebago  County. 
Wisconsin.  Proposed  reconstruction  of  U.S. 
41  to  limited  access  freeway  standards.  Aii 
unspecified  number  of  residences  and 
amount  of  land  will  be  lost  to  the  project. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA,  HEW,  HUD, 
DOI,  and  state  agencies.  ("ELR  Order  3016 
29  pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-200  940-F)    3/9. 

Robert  Street  Bridge  and  Approaches.  Jef- 
ferson County,  City  of  Port  Atkinson,  Wis- 
consin. Relocation  of  the  Robert  Street  struc- 
ture and  approaches,  a  length  of  approxi- 
mately 1500  feet.  Comments  made  by  EPA 
HUD,  HEW,  DOI,  USDA,  State  of  Wisconsin' 
(ELR  Order  2025,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB- 
203  096-P)   2/29. 

Natrona  County,  Wyoming.  Reconstruction 
of  2.2  miles  of  streets  on  the  outskirts  of 
Casper.  A  4(f)  statement  is  included  to  cover 
the  Port  Casper  Historic  Site.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA,  DOI,  state 
and  local  agencies.  (ELK  Order  2069.  91 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-201  300-P)  3/7. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
Draft 

Manhattan,  New  York.  An  application  by 
the  City  of  New  York  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  In  constructing  the  Second  Avenue 
Subway.  The  grant  would  cover  2/3  of  the 
$381,000,000  project.  (ELR  Order  3079  55 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  669-D)  3/17. 

U.S.    COAST    GUARD 

Contact:   D.  B.  Charter,  Jr.,  Commander, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Chief,  Environmental  Co- 
ordination   Branch,    400    7th    Street,    SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20591    (202)   426-9573. 
Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Pinal 

Shoreline  Erosion  Control  Project,  Light 
Station  Point  Loma,  San  Diego  County,  Cal- 
ifornia. Installation  of  800  lineal  ft.  of  rubble 
mount  revetment  at  the  base  oif  the  bluff  in 
order  to  prevent  its  erosion.  Comments  made 
by  Army  COE,  DOC,  EPA,  DOI,  DOT,  mayor 
of  San  Diego  and  the  San  Diego  Historical 
Society.  (ELR  Order  2068,  15  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-202  177-F)   3/3. 

Point  Conception,  California.  Proposed 
testing  of  a  high  seas  oil  containment  bar- 
rier, in  order  to  furnish  verification  of  the 
prototype  design.  The  test  will  determine 
the  combined  effects  of  waves  and  currents 
on  barrier  motions  and  oil  retention  effi- 
ciency in  rough  water.  Two  tests,  one  using 
900  bbls.  of  soybean  oil  in  3-5  foot  seas  and 
the  second  without  oil  in  5-10  foot  seas,  will 
be  conducted  in  International  waters  5  to  30 
miles  of  Point  Conception.  Comments  made 
by  Army  COE,  USN,  state  agencies  of  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  and  Mississippi,  and  local 
California  agencies.  (ELR  Order  3038.  34 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-204  564-P)  3/14. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Training  Cen- 
ter. Yorktown,  Vir0nia.  Proposed  recon- 
struction of  an  access  road  and  construction 
of  family  bousing.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
DOI,  DOT,  and  the  state  of  Virginia.  (ELR 
Order  3058,  14  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-204 
163-P)    3/14. 

ir.S.  WATXE  RKSOtrSCES  COUNCIL 

Contact:  W.  Don  Maughan,  VS.  Water  Re- 
sources Council.  2120  L  Street.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037  (202)   254-6408. 
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Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Draft 

Big  Muddy  River  Basin,  Illinois.  The  state- 
ment Is  a  study  of  the  problems  and  needs 
of  the  river  basin,  with  proposed  projects 
and  programs.  Structural  projects  proposed 
by  the  plan  Include  construction  of  10  res- 
ervoirs. Significant  Indian  cultural  remains 
are  located  In  the  basin.  (ELR  Order  3036. 
20  pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-207  416-D)  3/10. 

Genesee  River  Basin.  New  York.  The  state- 
ment Is  a  study  of  the  problems  and  needs  of 
the  river  basin,  with  proposed  projects  and 
programs.  Structural  projects  proposed  by 
the  plan  Include  construction  of  16  upland 
reservoirs;  10  reservoirs  In  the  Ontario  Lake 
Plain;  the  Canaserago  multlpiorpose  project; 
and  the  Stannard  multipurpose  reservoir 
(ELR  Order  3024.  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-207  437-D)  3/13. 

REGIONAL  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATORS 

Region  1* — (Conn..  Me.,  Mass.,  N.H.,  R.I.. 
Vt..  N.J.,  N.Y.,  Puerto  Rico)  Administrator: 
G.  D.  Love,  4  Normansklll  Blvd.,  Delmar,  N.Y. 
12054. 

Region  3— (Del.,  D.C,  Md.,  Pa.,  Va.  W.Va.) 
Administrator:  August  Schofer,  31  Hopkins 
Plaza,  Baltimore,  Md.,  21201. 

Region  4— (Ala.,  Fla.,  Oa.,  Ky.,  Miss.,  N.C., 
S.C,  Tenn.)  Administrator:  H.  E.  Stark,  1720 
Peachtree  Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30309. 

Region  6— (lU.,  Ind.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio. 
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Wise.)  Administrator:  P.  B.  Farrell,  18209 
Dixie  Hwy.,  Homewood,  ni.  60430. 

Region  6 — (Ark.,  La.,  N.M.,  Okla.,  Texas) 
Administrator:  J.  W.  White,  819  Taylor  St., 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102. 

Region  7 — (Iowa,  Kansas,  Mo.,  Neb.)  Ad- 
ministrator: J.  B.  Kemp,  P.  O.  Box  7186, 
Country  Club  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64113. 

Region  8 — (Colo..  Montana,  N.D.,  S.D.,  Utah, 
Wyoming)  Administrator:  W.  H.  Baugh  (Ac- 
ting), Rm.  242,  Bldg.  40,  Denver  Federal 
Center,  Denver,  Colo.  80225. 

Region  9 — (Arizona,  Calif.,  Hawaii,  Nev.) 
Administrator:  S.  E.  Parln,  460  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102. 

Region  10 — (Alaska,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash.) 
Administrator:  R.  M.  Phillips,  222  South- 
west Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

*  Conforms  to  Standard  Federal  Regions 
1  &  2. 

availabilitt  of  environmental  protection 
Agency  Comments  on  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statements 

Appendix  I  contains  a  listing  of  draft  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  which  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has 
reviewed  and  commented  upon  in  writing 
during  the  period  from  February  28,  1972.  to 
March  31,  1972,  as  required  by  section  102(2) 
(C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  and  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended.  The  listing  includes  the 
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Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment, the  number  assigned  by  EPA  to  the 
statement,  the  title  of  the  statement,  the 
classification  of  the  nature  of  EPA's  com- 
ments, and  the  source  for  .x>pies  of  the  com- 
ments. 

Appendix  II  contains  a  listing  of  proposed 
regulations  reviewed  by  EPA  during  the  pe- 
riod from  February  28,  1972,  to  March  31, 
1972,  under  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  listing  includes  the  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  proposed  regulation,  the 
title  of  the  regulation,  the  classification  of 
the  nature  of  EPA's  coounents.  and  the 
source  for  copies  of  the  comments. 

Appendix  in  contains  definitions  of  the 
four  classifications  of  the  general  nature  of 
EPA's  comments.  Copies  of  EPA's  comments 
on  these  draft  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments are  available  to  the  public  from  the 
EPA  offices  noted. 

Appendix  IV  contains  a  listing  of  the  ad- 
dressee of  the  sources  for  copies  of  EPA  com- 
ments listed  in  Appendix  I. 

Copies  of  the  draft  environmental  impact 
statements  are  available  from  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  which  prepared  the 
draft  statement  or  from  the  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Virginia  22151. 
Sheldon  Meters, 

Director, 
Office  of  Federal  Activities. 


APPENDIX  I 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENTS  FOR  WHICH  COMMENTS  WERE  ISSUED  BETWEEN  FEB.  27,  1972  AND  MAR.  31,  1972 


Title 


Identifying  numlwr 


General       Source  for 

nature  of        copies  of 

comments       comments 


Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

Radioactive  solid  waste  volume  reduction    D-AEC-0002fr-35 
facility. 

Bedrock  waste  storage  exploration D-AEC-00025-19 

Rio  Blanco  gas  stimulation  project D-AEC-00022-45 

Plutonium-238  fuel  fabrication D-AEC-00020-19 

Pilgrim  nuclear  power  station D-AEC-0004()-20 

Turkey  Point  plant  units  3  and  4 D-AEC-00039-21 

Point  Beach  nuclear  plant O-AEC-00C38-26 

Calvert  Cliffs  nuclear  powerplant D-AEC-00037-12 

Rover  fuels  processing  facility D-AEC-00035-45 

Contaminated  soil  removal  facility,  Rich-    D-AEC-00032-54 

land,  Wash. 
Land    acquisition.    Rocky    Flats    Plant,    D-AEC-C0031-4S 
Colorado. 
Corps  of  Engineers: 

Charles  River  study D-COE-3610M4 

Bound  Brook  flood  control  project  scjtuate,    O-COE-360W-04 

Mass. 
Maintenance    Andrews    River,    Harwich,    D-COE-32317-04 

Mass. 
Bullock's  Point  Cove  Maintenance  Dredg-    D-COE-25106-04 

ing  Proj. 
South  Branch  Rahway  River  flood  control,    D-COE-32312-07 

N.Y.,#142. 
Maintenance    of    Newton    Creek.    N.Y.    D-COE-32310-07 

Navigation  proj. 
Maintenance  of  the  Harlem  River  Channel    D-COE-32161-07 

New  York  Harbor  Anchorages D-COE-321 59-07 

Maintenance  of  Westchester  Creek,  N.Y...  D-COE-32156-07 
Proposed     installation     of    water    line    D-COE-34028-14 

Buckhannon,  W. 
Branch  Channel,  vicinity  of  Delaware  City    D-COE-3210()-11 

Delaware. 
Coastal  Engineering  Research  Center  Pier    O-COE-30026-12 

Assateague  Island,  Maryland. 
Mavfield  Creek  and  tributaries.  Ky.  flood    D-COE-36087-17 

Control. 
Mississippi  River  East   bank  to  Warren,    D  COE-32095  24 

Wilkinson  Co.,  Miss. 
Savannah  National  Recreation  Area  Ga.  &    D  COE-6113S-20 

SC. 
Lower  Detroit  River   and   River   Rouge,    D  COE-32151-25 
Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  Minn O-COE-32313-30 

River  Rouge  Flood  Control.  Wayne  Co..    D-COE-36084-25 

Mich. 
Flint  River  Flood  Control,  Flint,  Mich....      D-COE-36085  25 
South  Fork  Zumbro  River,  Rochester.  Minn     O-COE-32150-30 
Milwaukee   Diked    Disposal    Area    Mil-    D-COE  25017  26 

waukee  Co.,  Mich. 
Debris  Removal.   North  Branch  Chicago    O-COE-25015  27 
River,  III. 

Alpine  Lake  Project  Alpine.  Tex D-COE  32323-34 

Red   River   Emergency   Bank  Protection,    D-COE-36109-33 

La.  &  Ark. 
6i|  Sioux  R.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  &  N.  Sioux    D-COE-32104-37 

City  S.D. 
Construction  of  US  Post  OfTice,  Honolulu,    D-COE-81043  49 
Hawaii 
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Title 


Identifying  number 


Oak  Harbor,  Wash.,  Small  Boat  Basin 

Wahkiakum  County  Diking  District 

Tesoro  Tank  Farm  &  Barge  Slip  .   

Lost  Creek  Lake  project.  Rogue  River, 

Oreg. 
Lower  Columbia  Bank  Protection  Project.. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Com  m  itment  of  acreage  to  new  Continental 

cane  sugar  producing  areas. 
Boll  weevil,  Texas  cooperative  diapause 

control. 
Installation  of  20  MW  gas  turbine,  Hilton 

Head,  S.C. 
Sowashee  Creek  watershed,  Lauderdale 
Co..  Fla. 
Department  of  Defense: 

Disposition  of  orange  herbicide  by  incin- 
eration. 
Relocation  of  target  facilities  from  Aqua 
Cay  to  Cross  Cay,  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range,  Puerto  Rico. 
Bombing  and  target  range,  BT-3,  Brown's 
Island  MCB,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 
Department  of  the  Interior: 

Brigantine  Wilderness  Area,  N.J 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area. 

Wolf  Island  Wilderness  Area,  Ga 

St.  Marks  Wilderness  Area  Refuge,  Fla... 
Cape  Remain  Wilderness  Area  Charleston 

Co.,  S.C. 
Big  Cypress  Nat'l  Fresh  Water  Reserve, 
Fla. 

Palmetto  Bend  Project,  Teus 

Proposed    Prototype    Distillation    Plant 

Brownsville.  Tex. 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore,  Texas.. 
O'Neill  Unit,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 

Program. 
Chase  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 

N.  Dak. 
Lostwood  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  N. 

Dak. 
Pueblo  Dam  and  Reservoir  Frying  Pan 

Arkansas  Project. 
China    Meadows    Dam   and    Reservoir, 

Wyo. 
Deep  well  drilling  for  geothermal  resource 
investigations,  Imperial  Valley.  Calif. 
Proposed  concrete  lining  of  main  outlet 
drain,  Colorado  River  Front  Work  and 
Levee  System,  Arizona. 

SR2, Sultan  Vicinity,  Passing  Lanes.. 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Airport  Customs   Building  Replacement 

Bangor,  Maine. 
Reconstruction  of  Interstate  Route  91  and 
construction  of  Interstate  Route  291  and 
Western  St.,  Conn. 


D-COE-32015-55 
D-COE-31019-54 
D-COE  32316-57 
D-COE-32153-55 

D-COE-36110-55 

D-DOA-89056-00 

O-DOA-82010-34 

D-DOA-05181-19 

O-DOA-36086-21 

D-DOD-82015-00 
O-DOD-10016-09 

D-OOD-10017-18 

D-DOI-62010-08 
O-DOI-6I00I-II 

D-DOI-62014  20 
D-DOI-62013-2I 
D-DOI-620I2-19 

O-DOI-61034-21 

D-DOI-31026-34 
D-DOI-89055-34 

D-DOI-60037-34 
D-DOI-32102-36 

O-DOI-61030-41 

D-DOI -61 029-41 

D-DOI-34026-00 

D-DOI-31018-43 

D-DOI -02015  46 

D-DOI-36107-48 
D-OOI-40820-54 
D-DOT-51 150-01 
D-OOT-4113J-0S 


General 

nature  of 

comments 

Source  for 

copies  of 

comments 

2 

2 
2 
2 

K 
K 
K 
K 

2 

K 

2 

A 

2 

A 

1 

E 

1 

E 

2 

A 

1 

C 

2    E 


1 

2 

C 
D 

1 
1 
1 

E 
E 
E 

1 

E 

2 
2 

G 
G 

1 
3 

G 
H 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

K 

2 

B 

2 

B 
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APPENDIX  t— Continued 
EWVIROWMEWTAl  IMPAg  STATEMENTS  FOR  WHICH  COMMENTS  WERE  ISSOED  BETWEEN  FEB.  27,  1972  AND  MAR.  31.  1972-Continued 


Title 


identlfyini  number 


General 

nature  ol 

comments 


Source  for 

copies  of 

comments 


Reconstruction  Route  262  Plymouth,  Conn. .  D-O0T-41U9-05 
U.S.  Route  lA  Improvement,  Harrington,    D-DOT-40823-01 

Maine. 

Buckley    Corners- Hollowville    Route    23,  D-OOT-401 30-07 

Columbia  Co.,N.Y. 

Nassau  Expressway,  #78 O-DOT-401 1 7-07 

Albany  Co.  Airport  Regional  #123...   D-DOT-5101»-07 

Route  206  Newton  Bypass,  N.J    #133. .  D-OOT-41 1 1<H)8 

Sunrise  Highway    Extension,  Route    27,  D-DOT-401 35-07 

Shinnecock  Hills  to  East  of  Amsganett, 

Southampton  and  East  Hampton,  Suf- 
folk. 

Beacon  Arterial-Route  9D,  Improvement  D-DOT-401 33-07 

Dutchess  Junction  to  Interstate  Route 

84,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

Artihciai  Reef,  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico...  .  D-DOT-89061-09 

East-West  Runway  at  Stewart  Airport. .  D-DOT-51120-07 

US  RT202,  Concord  Pike  (I  95  to  Del-Pa  D-DOT  40523-CO 

line). 
Route  66,  Fairfax  and  Arlington  Cos.,  Va...  D-DOT  40393-15 

Rte.  258  Bridge  and  ApproKhes  Smiths-  D-DOT-50041-CO 

field. 

Rt  92-Naamans  Rd.  US  13  to  US  202  New  D-DOT-41170-13 

Castle  Co.  Del. 

Rt  141  Centre  Rd.,  New  Castle  Co.,  Del..  D-DOT-41151-13 

LR.  1052  See  4  Cross  Valley  E«py,Lu«rne  D-DOT-4 1098-11 

Co..  Pa. 

Fannin  Co.  Airport,  Blue  Ridge,  Ga D  DOT  51161-20 

APD  640  (5)  »  (2)  PikeCo.,  Ken..   .  D-DOT  40967-17 

Haywood  Co.,  N.C.  Canton  to  US276. .  D-DOT-40966-18 

Guilford  Co.,  High  Point,  N.C D-DOT  40965-18 

Mason  County,  Ky.  Hwy  Protect  KY-IO...  D-DOT-40822-17 

Ashe  County  Airport,  West  Jefferson,  N.C...  D-DOT-51146-18 

Fort  Lauderdale-Hollywood   International  D  DOT-5U27-21 

Airport 

St  Rds41  and  43  Hillsborough  and  Pasco  0  DOT  41153-21 

Counties.,  Fla. 

Kentucky  15-Ha2ard  Bypass,  Perry  Co.,  D-DOf  41152-17 

Brewton  South  Bypass  Escambia  Co.,  Ala  D-DOT -4 1142 -22 

Heckle  Bypass  around  Rock  Hill  York  Co.,  D  DOT-41137-19 
S.C. 

SU-5105  (101)  Perry  Hill  Rd.,  Montgomery  D  DOT  41139  22 

Co.,  Ala. 

New  Connector  between  US  29-601  &  1-85,  D-  DOT-41138-18 

Salisbury,  Rowan  Co.,  N.C. 

Widening  of  Chickamauga  Dam  Bridge  and  D-DOT-41U0-23 

construction  of  new  bridge      and  ST 

RT153  connector  RT.,  Hamilton. 

Green  County  Airport  Greensboro-Union  DDOT-51 147-20 

Point,  Ga. 

Interstate  RT77,  Columbia  to  Rock  Hill,  S.C  0-DOT-4U02-19 

S  202  F  State  RT20  Lauderdale  Co.,  Ala  DOOT-41 114-22 

US  Highway  19E  Bypass  Mitchell  Co,  N.C  DOOT-41 103-18 

Rosewood  Dr.  Improvement  Columbia.  S.C  D-DOT-41 136-19 
AP-lOO  95-6L     Sommerset- London     Rd 

Pulaski  Co.,  KY. 

US  220  Guilford-Randolph  Cos.,  N.C  D-OOT-4I116-18  - 

US-006-3  Davidson  Co,  Tenn  D-DOT-41 11 5-23 

Defiance  15  14.09,  Railroad  Grade  Separa-  0 'OOT-40977-29 

tion  Replacement,  Defiance  Co.,  Ohio. 

Stale  RTU2,  Lucas  Co.,  Ohio D-DOT  40961-29 

Stadium  Freeway,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis.  D-OOT  40960-26 

FA  RT171(III  76)  Boone  Co.,  III...  D-DOT-41 108-27 

FA  RT7  Spur,  Cook  Co.,  Ill D-DOT-41105-27 

Schoolcraft  County   Airport,  Manistique  D-DOT-5109^2S 

Co.  Mich. 

Springfield  Municipal  Airport,  Brown  Co.,  D-OOT-51097-30 

Minn. 

Fremont  Municipal  Airport,  Newygo  Co.,  D-OOT-51097-25 

Mich. 

John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Airport,  Ash-  D-DOT-5105a-26 

land.  Wis. 

St.  Mary's  South  Connector,  Auglaize  Co.,  D-DOT-41106-29 

Ohio. 

Wilson  Mills  Rd,  Ch  8,  Geauga  Co.,  Mich...  D-DOT-40963-25 

S-Project  d  208(5)  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind D-DOT-40962-28 

FA  RT24.  S.B.I. RT23.  Livingston  Co.,  III...  D-DOT-40510-27 

Effingham  County  Airport,  III D-DOT-51052-27 


1    C 


1    C 


c 

c 

D 

D 

D 

D 

0 

D 

Title 


Identifying  number 


F.A.  Route  45  Cook  County,  III D-DOT-40818-27 

t2*S,  I     ^^■J"?,""  ^.?'!?"''  '"•* D-OOT-40529-28 

T.H.23,  Lyon,  Yellow  Medicine,  Chippewa  D-DOT-40529-30 

Co.,  Minn. 

Antlers  Municipal  Airport,  Antlers,  Okla..  D-OOT-51119-32 

Hemphill  Municipal  Airport,  Hemphill,  Tex  D-DOT-51 119-34 

Goldsby  Airport,  Norman,  Okie D-OOT-51054-32 

I nterstate  630  Little  Rock ,  Ark. .  0-OOT  4U25  33 

FM  RD2791  inQueenCify  North,Cassand  D-DOT-41104  34 

Bowie  Co..  Tex. 

From  Spur  394  SE  ol  Waxahachie  to  near  O-DOT -40976-34 

W  City  Limits  of  Ennis,  Ellis  Co.,  Tex. 

Uwton  Municipal  Airport,  Lawton,  Okla.  D-DOT-51 120  32 

SH350  in  Big  Spring  from  Interstate  Hwy.  D-DOT-41124-34 

20  along  Owens  Street  to  Loop  402. 

SH  71  1.6  miles  E.  of  W.  Point  to  Bastrop  D-DOT-41123-34 

Co.  line  in  Fayette  Co.,  Tex. 

Pryor  Airport,  Pryor  Creek,  Okla.  D-DOT-51154-32 

Carnegie  Airport  Carnegie,  Okla D-DOT-51 149-32 

Okt  '''*''  """''^'P''  ^ifPOf.  Ponoa  City,  D-DOT-51 148-32 

Garner  Field,  Uvalde,  Tex„  D-DOT  51121  34 

Controlled  access  facility  ol  SH288,  Texas . "  D-OOT  40826  34 

^"cJ'J'^  ''*'  '^'"  '"  P*"'  S  to  Jet.    D-OOT  40975-34 
SH  19,  Tex. 

Project  S  1418(1)  6  mi.  W.US85  N.  Mex        D-DOT^0974-31 
Federal  Air  Project  #  F-399(12)  State  RT    D-DOT-40973-35 

in  White  Castle  Iberville  Parish,  La. 
From  1.5  miles  N.  ol  Monroe  overpass,    D-DOT-40972-38 

Lubbock  Co.,  Tex. 
Arrowhead  Airport,  Canadian,  Okla..  D-DOT-51 165-32 

Freeway  628  Woodbury  Co.,  Iowa D-DOT-40824-37 

Proposed  improvement  of  US54  to  freeway    D-DOT-40970-38 

stand. 
1  aj-l  (11)  S  (12)  S-259  (4)  &  S-620-A    D  DOT-40969^  36 
Cheyenne  Co.,  Nebr. 

Freeway  520^Black  Hawk  Co.,  Iowa D-DOT-40968-37 

Hwy  Proj.  Miami  County,  Kans.  D-DOT-40825-38 

pttumwa  Industrial  Airport, Ottumwa,  iowa.  D-DOT-51163  37 
t;i2  •"•"S'on  (KCI  route),  Missouri..       D-OOT-41101-39 

RTCC,  Ozark  Co.,  Mo D-OOT-41100-39 

24-44  F  072-1(19)  Jefferson  Co.,  Kans....  D-DOT  40971  38 
f^wy.  project  FA  9963  Codington  Co.,S.  Dak.  O-DOT-41096-42 

?*,J'J?'S';  *,S  <12)2.  Langdon,  N.  Dak D-DOT^l  113-41 

I.      Lake  Co., S.  Dak D-DOT-41097-42 

Langdon  N.D.  Airport  improvement D-DOT-51 152  41 

Manti-Ephriam  Airport,  Utah D-DOT-51 126-44 

Phoenix  Deer  Valley  Municipal  Airport,    D-DOT-51 164  48 

Am. 
72-2505  Gastineau  Channel  Bridge....         D-OOT-50080-57 

Project  S-0649(l)Geist  RD.....„ W  VoQl^im-\l 

Oregon  Coast  Hwy    Waterline  Dr.  Swtion    D-DOT-41130-55 

Newport  Lincoln  Co.,  Dreg. 
Santa  Clara-Eugene  Section  City-Eugene    D-DOT-40821-55 
Hwy. 

West  Seattle  Freeway  Project D-DOT-40526-54 

Industrial   Freeway  (1-505)  Multnomah    D-DOT-40525-55 

Co.,  Ore. 
Warren-Scappoose     Unit    St.     Helens-    D-DOT-40524-S5 
Columbia  Co.  Line  Sect. 
Federal  Power  Commission: 

"•S- J*=!-.'S^  Conowingo   Proj.  #  405,    D-FPC-06035-00 

Harford  t  Cecil  Cos.,  Md.,  York. 
Palo  Pinto  Generating  Station  Unit  #  3.  Tex    D-FPC-07044-34 
Proposed  Revised  Tariff,  El  Paso  Natural    D-FPC-02011-00 

Gas. 

South     SubsUlion-Delridge     Substation    D-FPC-07036-54 

230KV  Tran. 
Transmission  Line  Reconstruction,  Seattle.  D-FPC-07035-54 
General  Services   Administration;    f'entafon    O-(iSA-24030-lS 

Sewer  Connection  to  Arlington  Co.  System. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
menf: 
Canada,  new  community  final  statement...  D-HUO-8S033-07 
King  Co.  multipurpose  stadium  and  con-    O-HUD-85034-54 
vention/exhibition  complex. 
Veterans'  Administration:  New  630  bed  VA    D-yA-81042-46 
Hospital.  Lama  Linda,  Ca. 


General      Source  for 

nature  of         copies  of 

comments       comments 


APPENDIX  ll-PROPOSED  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  WHICH  COMMENTS  WERE  ISSUED  BETWEEN  FEB.  27.  1972,  AND  MAR.  31,  1972 
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F 

F 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

6 

G 

G 

G 
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G 

G 
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G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

K 

K 

K 

K 

K 

K 

2    K 


1  D 

1  G 

2  J 

1  K 


2    C 
2    K 

2  J 


TiUe 


Identifying  number 


General       Source  for 

nature  of         copies  of 

comments       comments 


D;'X':n?^A,^'S,SuTe%nlU[S?:^7^^^^^^^^^  "••  '*'«•"'"  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 R-IC^90046^)0 

"- R-OOA-90045-00 


2    A 
1    A 


APPENDIX    m. — OEPINlnON    OF    CODES    FOB    THE 
CBNXXAI,    NATUBX     OF    tVK    COMKKNTS 

(1)  General  Agreement/Lack  of  Objec- 
tions: The  Agency  generally: 

(a)  has  no  objections  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion as  described  in  the  draft  impact  state- 
ment: 

(b)  suggest  only  minor  changes  in  the  pro- 
posed action  or  the  draft  impact  statement; 
or 


(c)  has  no  comments  on  the  draft  Impact 
statement  or  the  proposed  action. 

(2)  Inadequate  Information:  The  Agency 
feels  that  the  draft  impact  statement  does 
not  contain  adequate  information  to  assess 
fully  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action.  The  Agency's  comments  call  for 
more  Information  about  the  potential  envi- 
ronmental hasards  addressed  In  the  state- 
ment, or  ask  that  a  potential  enviromnental 


hazard  be  addressed  since  it  was  not  ad- 
dressed in  the  draft  statement. 

(3)  Major  Changes  Necessary:  The  Agency 
believes  that  the  proposed  action,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  draft  impact  statement,  needs 
major  revisions  or  major  additional  safe- 
guards to  adequately  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

(4)  Unsatisfactory:  The  Agency  believes 
that  the  proposed  action  Is  unsatisfactory  be- 
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cause  of  Ite  potentially  harmful  effect  on  the 
environment.  Furthermore,  the  Agency  be- 
lieves that  the  safegiiards  which  might  be 
utilized  may  not  adequately  iMY>tect  the  en- 
vironment from  the  hazards  arising  from 
this  action.  The  Agency  therefore  recom- 
mends that  alternatives  to  the  action  be  an- 
alyzed further  (including  the  possibility  of 
no  action  at  all) . 

APPENDIX     IV.     SOmtCES     FOB     COPIES     OF     EPA 
COMMENTS 

A.  Director,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  Washington, 
D.C.  20460. 

B.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  I,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  Room  2303, 
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John    P.    Kennedy    Federal    Bldg.,    Boston, 
Massachusetts  02203. 

C.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  n.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  Room  847, 
26  Federal  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10007. 

D.  Director  of  Public  Affairs.  Region  HI, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Curtis 
Bldg.,  6th  and  Walnut  Streets,  PhUadelphia. 
Pennsylvania  19106. 

E.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  IV,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Suite  300. 
1421  Peachtree  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Oeorgla 
30809. 

F.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  V,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  1  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  niinoU  60606. 
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0.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  VI,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  1600  Patter- 
son Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 

H.  Director  of  Public  Affairs.  Region  vn. 
Environmental  Protection  A^gency,  1736 
Baltimore  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108. 

1.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  Vin, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Lincoln 
Tower,  Room  016,  1860  Lincoln  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colorado  80203. 

J.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  IX,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  100  Califor- 
nia Street.  San  Francisco,  California  04102. 

K.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  X.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  1200  6th  Ave- 
nue, SeatUe,  Washington  98101. 


SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CEQ  THROUGH  MAR.  31,  1972  (BY  AGENCY) 


Agency 


Draft  102's 

for  actions 

on  which 

no  final 

102's  have 

yet  been 

received 


Final 

102's  on 

legislations 

and  actions 


Total 

actions 

on  which 

final  or 

draft  102 

statements 

for  Federal 

actions 

have  been 

received 


Agriculture,  Department  of 62 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission i 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 43 

Commerce,  Department  of 1 

Defense,  Department  of $ 

Air  Force ( 

Army £ 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers I88 

Navy.... 3 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 3 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 8 

Federal  Power  Commission 35 

General  Services  Administration ] 4 

HEW.  Department  of 4 

HUD,  Department  of 10 

Interior,  Department  of 82 

International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission— 

United  States  and  Mexico 1 


Agency 


109 
0 

30 
7 
2 
3 
8 
311 
8 
0 

14 
5 

26 
1 

21 

42 


171 
1 

73 
8 
7 
9 

14 
499 

11 
3 

22 

40 

40 
4 

31 
124 


Total 

actions 

on  which 

Draft  102's 

final  or 

for  Ktions 

draft  102 

on  which 

statements 

no  final 

Final 

for  Federal 

102's  have 

102's  on 

actions 

yet  been 

legislations 

have  been 

received 

and  actions 

received 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission... 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

National  Science  Foundation 

New  England  River  Basins  Commission.....     ' 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  (commission 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Transportation,  Department  of  . 
Treasury,  Department  of 

U.S.  Postal  Service. 

U.S.  Water  Resource  Council.. 

Veterans  Administration 

Total 


2 
13 
0 
1 
0 
1 
9 
878 
4 
1 
7 
1 


0 
9 

2 
0 

0 
6 

706 
3 
0 

• 
0 


2 

22 
2 
1 
1 
1 

15 
1,584 
7 
1 
7 
t 


1,388 


1,318 


2,706 


SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CEQ  THROUGH.  MAR.  31,  1972  (BY  PROJECT  TYPE) 


Draft 

statements 

for  actions 

on  which 

no  final 

statements 

have  yet 

been  filed 


Total  actions 

Final  on  which 

statements  on       final  or  draft 

iMislation  statements  have 

and  actions         been  taken 


AEC  nuclear  development 

Aircraft,  ships  and  vehides 

Airports 

Buildings. 

Bridge  permib '..'..'. 

Defense  systems 

Forestry 

Housing,  urban  problems  new  communities' 

International  boundary 

Land  acquisition,  disposal 

Mass  transit 

Mining 

Military  installations 

Natural  gas  and  oil: 

Transportation  and  pipeline 

Drilling  and  expiration 

Parks,  Wildlite  refuges,  recreatwn  fKilities.. 

Pesticides,  hKbicides 

Power: 

Hydroelectric 

Nuclear . 

Other , 

Transmission 


11 

1 

56 

5 
9 
4 
3 
7 
4 

11 
3 
5 

10 

9 

3 

37 

17 

32 
31 
13 
10 


11 
5 
152 
8 
9 
2 
4 

13 
2 

31 
2 
2 

U 

4 

5 
17 
12 

6 
18 
6 
8 


22 

6 

208 

13 

18 
6 
7 

20 
6 

42 
5 
7 

21 

13 

8 

54 

29 

38 
49 
19 
18 


Draft 

statements 

for  actions 

on  whKh 

no  final 

statements 

have  yet 

been  hied 


Final 
statements  on 


Total  actions 
on  which 
final  or  draft 


legislation  statements  have 
and  actions        been  taken 


Railroads 

Roads 

Plus  roads  through  parks .'....' 

Space  programs 

Waste  disposal: 

Detoxification  of  toxic  substances 

Munition  disposal 

Radioactive  waste  disposal ..'.' 

Sewage  facilities '. 

Solid  wastes 

Water;  

Beach  erosion,  hurricane  protection.  . 

lrri|ation 

Navigation ' 

Municipal  and  industrial  supply 

Permit  (Refuse  Act,  dredge  and  fill). . . . 

Watershed  protection  and  flood  control 

Weather  modification 

Research  and  Development 

Miscellaneous... 

ToUl 


2 
659 
147 

3 

6 
2 
S 
7 
2 

3 
U 
61 

9 

11 

124 

6 

14 
28 


1 

505 

32 

S 

2 

S 
t 

22 

t 

108 

2 

I 

260 

5 

9 

15 


3 

1,164 

179 

8 

8 
5 
6 
17 
2 

25 
27 

169 
11 
12 

384 
11 
25 
43 


i.3n 


1,318 


2.706 


C-5A  BREAKS  DOWN  EVERY  HOUR 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  wisooNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  AprU  13.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pub- 
licly released  a  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  concerning  the  C-5A 


aircraft.  The  report  Indicates  that  a 
major  system  on  the  trouble-plagued  C- 
5A  Jet  transport,  which  will  cost  $55  mil- 
lion per  plane,  breaks  down,  on  the  aver- 
age, every  hour  of  flight.  The  GAO  report 
also  reveals  that  14  of  the  C-6A  major 
systems  are  deficient. 

This  is  Incredible.  It  is  Just  unbeliev- 
able that  after  being  handed  more  than 
$4  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  the 
Air  Force  cannot  produce  an  aircraft  that 


runs  without  a  hitch  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

Specifically,  the  GAO  report  reveals 
that  the  Air  Force  has  been  forced  to 
completely  rebuild  the  connections 
known  as  pylons  between  the  aircraft's 
wings  and  engines.  The  Air  Force  was  not 
aware  of  any  problem  until  one  of  the 
engines  fell  oflf  the  plane  late  last  year. 
The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  land- 
ing gear  on  the  C-5A  aircraft  breaks 
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down  on  the  average  once  every  4  hours. 
Fifteen  typical  C-5A's  studied  by  the 
GAO  contain  an  average  of  251  major 
and  minor  deficiencies.  A  previous  GAO 
study,  released  in  February  1970,  un- 
covered 250  such  deficiencies. 

Obviously  only  a  few  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  with  the  C-5A  have  been 
remedied. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Robert  Seamans  asking  him  to 
assure  the  Congress  that  the  $207  million 
requested  by  the  Air  Force  in  next  year's 
budget  will  be  enough  to  repair  defects 
that  currently  exist  on  a  C-5A  aircraft. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Air  Force 
has  requested  $207  million  in  this  year's 
budget  to  be  used  to  correct  defects  and 
to  complete  the  program. 

I  have  also  requested  that  Secretary 
Seamans  accelerate  the  repair  program 
so  that  defects  on  the  C-5A  aircraft  can 
be  remedied  as  soon  as  humanly  possible. 
Since  we  have  made  such  a  huge  invest- 
ment in  this  cost  overridden  monster,  the 
least  we  can  expect  is  an  airplane  that 
rims  properly. 

According  to  the  C-5A  renegotiated 
contract,  the  Lockheed  Corp.  has 
assumed  the  $200  million  loss  on  the 
C-5A  and  has  promised  to  correct  all 
deficiencies  without  receiving  any  addi- 
tional profits.  Hence,  it  is  the  obligation 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed — on  a  cost 
basis — to  work  the  bugs  out  of  the  C-5A. 
I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  the  fine  job  they 
did  in  this  most  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  the  worst  boondoggle  in  Pen- 
tagon history. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Seamans  fol- 
lows and  an  article  by  Richard  J.  Levine 
that  appeared  in  the  April  6  Wall  Street 
Journal : 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Rkpbesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  5,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  I  have  Just  flnlsbed 
reading  the  United  States  General  Account- 
ing Office's  staff  study  on  the  C-5A  aircraft 
dated  March,  1972.  Figure  X  on  page  45  Indi- 
cates the  failures,  mean  time  between  fail- 
ures and  hours  flown  on  a  C-5A  air  reliability 
test  for  a  six  month  period  ending  Aug\ist 
31,  1971.  A  total  of  13,366  hours  were  flown 
In  the  C-5A  during  this  test.  A  total  of 
12,994  failures  were  reported  In  major  sys*- 
tems  of  the  C-5A.  Apparently,  on  the  aver- 
age, there  Is  a  failure  In  a  major  system  of 
the  C-5A  aircraft  every  hour. 

This  is  Incredible.  It  Is  just  unbelievable 
that  after  being  handed  more  than  $4  billion 
of  the  taxpayers"  money  that  the  Air  Force 
cannot  produce  an  aircraft  that  runs  without 
a  hitch  for  more  than  an  hour. 

According  to  the  report,  the  Air  Force  as 
of  last  July,  estimated  that  It  would  cost 
$164  million  to  correct  all  the  deficiencies  In 
the  C-5A  aircraft.  As  you  know,  the  Air  Force 
has  requested  8207  million  In  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget  to  complete  the  C-5A  aircraft 
program  and  to  correct  all  of  the  defects.  I 
hope  that  you  can  assiire  the  Congress  that 
$20'.  million  requested  by  the  Air  Force  in 
next  year's  budget  to  repair  defects  will  be 
enough  to  correct  all  the  problems. 

I  also  hope  that  you  could  accelerate  the 
repair  program  so  that  defects  on  the  C-5A 
can  be  remedied  as  soon  as  humanly  possible. 
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As  long  as  we  have  made  such  enormous  In- 
vestment In  this  aircraft.  It  Is  only  logical  to 
bring  it  Into  a  full  operational  status  (with- 
out the  current  deficiencies)  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  GAO  study  is,  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
comprehensive  examination  of  the  worst 
boondoggle  In  Pentagon  history — the  C-5A. 
I  hope  it  Is  thoroughly  reviewed  by  your  staff. 

I  look  forward  to  an  early  response  to  my 
questions  concerning  the  amount  of  funds 
needed  to  correct  deficiencies  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  accelerating  the  repair  program. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 

New  GAO  Report  Indicates  C-5A's  Mat  FAa 
Some  Missions,  Require  Too  Much  Up- 
keep 

(By  Richard  J.  Levine) 
Washington. — A  new  and  unpubllcized 
government  study  harshly  criticizes  the 
troubled  C5A  cargo  Jet,  buUt  by  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  and  warns  that  more  prob- 
lems may  be  In  the  offing. 

The  detailed  study  was  prepared  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  Congress"  fiscal 
watchdog  agency.  A  copy  was  obtained  from 
Rep.  Les  Aspln,  the  young  Wisconsin  Dem- 
ocrat who  Is  emerging  as  one  of  the  Penta- 
gon"s  toughest  critics. 

Much  of  the  technical  58-page  report  is  de- 
voted to  problems  that  have  already  been 
publicized — Involving  the  C5A"s  wing,  its 
landing  gear  and  the  pylons  that  hold  the 
engines  to  the  wing. 

But  the  OAO  investigators  also  raise  sig- 
nificant questions  about  the  plane's  ability 
to  perform  certain  tactical  combat  missions 
and  point  to  what  they  believe  may  be  a  new 
problem  area:  aircraft  rellabUity  and  need 
for  maintenance. 

"Close  surveUlance  should  continue  over 
the  C5A  program,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
technical  deficiencies  that.  If  not  corrected, 
may  impair  the  operating  mission  capability 
of  the  aircraft,"'  the  report  declares.  "There 
are  also  indications  that  aircraft  reliability 
and  mantalnablUty  may  emerge  as  major 
problem  areas.'" 

In  Marietta,  G«.,  I.  O.  Kitchen,  president  of 
the  Lockheed-Georgia  division,  said,  "If  this 
really  is  an  unpublished  OAO  study,  we 
haven"t  had  an  opportunity  to  review  or 
comment  on  Its  contents.  Therefore,  we  have 
no  statement."" 

The  GAO  report  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Pentagon  itself,  once  the  fiercest  defender  of 
the  giant  C6A,  is  becoming  disenchanted 
with  the  plane.  Even  In  the  Air  Force,  It  Is 
currently  considered  permissible  to  concede 
that  the  C5A  Isn't  as  good  a  plane  as  once 
claimed.  In  February,  Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vln  Laird  told  Congress  that  although  the 
plane  is  needed,  "It's  clear  that  the  C5A 
cannot,  and  probably  never  could,  meet  all 
the  design  objectives  specified  In  the  original 
contract." 

Originally,  the  C5A  was  supposed  to  have 
an  operational  life  of  30.000  hours,  but  today 
the  Air  Force  Is  counting  on  "about  20,000 
hours."  And  to  stretch  the  plane's  life,  re- 
strictions have  been  placed  on  how  It  may 
be  fiown.  Lockheed  also  Is  making  a  number 
of  modifications  to  correct  past  "deficiencies" 
Involving  such  components  as  the  wings  and 
the  landing  gear. 

At  the  same  time  the  big  contractor  is  mak- 
ing corrections.  It  Is  delivering  new  planes 
marred  by  shoddy  workmanship,  the  report 
indicates.  For  example,  the  OAO  Investigators 
found  that  a  C5A  recently  accepted  by  the 
Air  Force  had  196  deficiencies — 47  major  and 
149  minor.  ""Of  the  47  major  deficiencies,  14 
Impair  the  aircraft's  capability  to  perform  all 
or  a  portion  of  six  missions,"  the  staff  study 
states. 
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Perhaps  the  most  startling  and  potentiallv 
troublesome  of  the  OAO  findings  are  those 
concerning  C5A  maintenance  and  reliability 
an  area  that  hasn't  got  much  public  atten- 

One  group  of  12  aircraft  assigned  to 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base  in  South  Carolina 
required  a  total  of  36.34  man-hours  of  main- 
tenance for  each  hour  of  flight  during  an 
eight-month  period  ended  last  Aug  31  the 
report  shows.  This  compared  with  a  specified 
rate  of  only  17.65  man-hours.  Moreover  the 
GAO  says  that  for  a  nine-month  period  ended 
last  Sept.  30  these  planes  were  "operatlonallv 
ready"  only  47%  of  the  time  compared  with 
the  specified  objective  of  75%. 

The  GAO  also  looked  at  the  experience 
of  the  entire  C5A  fleet  for  the  six-month 
period  ended  last  Aug.  31.  Among  other 
things,  it  found  that  during  13,366  hours  of 
flight,  there  were  3,327  "failures"  involvlne 
landing  gear— or  a  malfunction  about  everv 
four  hours.  The  landing  gear  had  the  poorest 
reliability  rate  of  any  major  system  In  the 
aircraft,  according  to  the  GAO. 

Dealing  with  the  C5A"s  cost  problems  the 
GAO  notes  that  the  Air  Force  estimated'  last 
July  that  it  would  cost  "approximately  $164 
million""  to  correct  the  plane"s  deficiencies 
But  the  OAO  stresses  this  estimate  was  made 
before  a  wing  crack  was  discovered  In  a 
ground  test  last  September  and  before  an 
engine  broke  off  a  wing  a  few  weeks  later 

The  $164  million  estimate  assumed  tliat 
"there  would  be  no  additional  major  struc- 
tural failures  In  the  test  program.""  the  GAO 
said,  thus  Implying  the  Pentagon  may  yet 
come  to  Congress  for  additional  C5A  money 
Under  Lockheed's  restructured  C5A  contract 
which  provides  that  the  company  absorb  a 
$200  million  loess  the  government  wlU  reim- 
burse Lockheed  for  necessary  modifications 

The  Air  Force  Is  asking  Congress  for  $207  6 
million  in  Its  new  budget  for  the  C5A  pro- 
gram. This  will  allow  the  government  to  "buy 
out."  or  finish,  the  $4.45  billion  project.  Air 
Force  offlcUls  say.  "The  program  consists  of  81 
planes,  of  which  66  have  come  off  the  pro- 
duction line;  two  of  the  56  were  destroyed  by 

But  Congress  Is  worried  that  with  the  list 
of  technical  and  maintenance  problems  cited 
by  the  OAO.  the  end  of  C5A  financing  lsn"t 
yet  In  sight.  Rep.  Aspln  wants  Air  Force 
Secretary  Robert  Seamans  to  "assure  Con- 
gress" that  the  money  in  next  year"s  budget 
"will  be  enough  to  correct  all  problems "' 
Calling  the  OAO  study  the  "most  compre- 
hensive" C5A  examination  to  date.  Mr.  Aspln 
has  asked  that  the  repair  program  be 
accelerated. 

Last  November,  the  Air  Force  set  up  a  high- 
level  team  to  conduct  a  year-long  review  of 
the  C5A  with  a  view  to  recommending  any 
further  operational  refinements  or  modifica- 
tions. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN   "THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTA"nVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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MEAT  PRICES  EXPLOITED  TO 
PROMOTE  SOCIALISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  13.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's 
hearings  by  the  Livestock  and  Feed 
Grain  Subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  on  meat  prices  have  been 
most  extensive  and  have  been  partici- 
pated in  not  only  by  the  livestock  growers 
but  also  by  the  packers,  distributors,  re- 
tail representatives,  and  a  representative 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  office. 

The  hearings  thus  far.  without  con- 
tradiction, proved  that  America's  cattle- 
men and  agriculture  producers  are  only 
not  receiving  more  money  for  the  sale  of 
live  beef  but  that  they  are  receiving  the 
same  price  that  beef  producers  received 
20  and  25  years  ago.  In  fact,  one  young 
farmer  with  three  children  from  Iowa 
testified  that  his  farm  earnings  were 
only  90  cents  an  hour. 

The  hysteria  generated  by  the  meat 
price  furor  may  well  result  in  a  great 
disservice  to  both  the  meat  producer  and 
the  consumer.  If  the  consumers  now  de- 
crease their  use  of  beef,  the  market  price 
for  live  cattle  will  go  down.  If  so,  there 
will  be  fewer  cattle  sales  with  the  even- 
tual result  that  beef  prices  can  be  ex- 
pected to  go  higher. 

Things  just  do  not  happen.  They  are 
either  planned  or  conditions  are  taken 
advantage  of.  The  great  number  of  farm 
producers  from  across  our  coimtry  who 
testified  before  the  committee  indicated 
that  they  felt  the  damage  to  livestock 
sales  occurred  as  the  result  of  full  page 
newspaper  ads  by  a  chain  store  which 
had  the  effect  of  recommending  a  boy- 
cott of  beef  by  food  customers.  The  au- 
thor of  these  ads  was  identified  as  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  consumer  adviser  to 
the  president  of  Giant  Food,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Peterson  voluntarily  appeared 
before  the  committee,  delivered  a  pre- 
pared statement  and  answered  ques- 
tions. She  submitted  with  her  testimony 
a  copy  of  her  ad  which  read  in  part  as 
follows: 

You  Have  the  Right  To  Be  Informed  About 
Meat  Prices  1 

Meat  prices  are  high  and  from  all  predic- 
tions will  remain  high.  Beef  is  near  the 
highest  level  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War.  Why  are  they  so  high?  It  begins  at  the 
source: 

Livestock  prices  were  not  and  are  not  now 
controlled  under  the  present  economic 
program. 

Less  meat  Is  reaching  the  market. 

Prices  from  our  suppliers  have  sky- 
rocketed. BECAUSE  of  all  these  reasons,  you 
will  find  higher  prices  on  almost  all  fresh 
meats. 

We  consumers  can  help  bring  prices  down. 

Buy  less  meat. 

Use  other  forms  of  protein. 

Buy  something  else. 

Mrs.  Peterson,  in  her  very  charming 
and  disarming  style  denied  that  she  in- 
tended to  blame  the  farmers  or  that  she 
had  intended  to  provide  a  beef  boycott. 

Mrs.  Peterson's  Giant  Food  store  ad 
was  not  only  false  and  fraudulent  but 
was  in  reality  exactly  opposite  from  the 
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existing  facts  and  conditions  readily 
available  to  any  economist  or  true  friend 
of  the  consumer.  The  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, whose  livelihood  depends  upon  hon- 
esty in  the  marketplace  and  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  who  is  entitled  to  the 
truth  about  prices  and  bargains,  may  at 
a  later  date  be  interested  and  are  both 
entitled  to  know  who  was  responsible 
for  what  may  have  set  in  motion  the 
events  which  will  result  in  even  higher 
meat  prices. 

Farmers  and  consumers  alike  are  en- 
titled to  know  just  who  Mrs.  Peterson 
is — this  woman  who  served  as  an  ad- 
viser to  two  Democratic  Presidents  and 
is  being  promoted  by  the  left-wing  news 
media  as  a  Ralph  Nader  in  the  grocery 
store. 

At  the  hearings,  Mrs.  Peterson  ac- 
knowledged her  association  with  the 
Consumers  Union,  originally  headed  by 
Arthur  Kallet,  alias  Edward  Adams;  the 
National  Consumers  League,  and  work- 
ing with  its  publication  "Consumer  Af- 
fairs," and  the  Women's  Africa  Com- 
mittee, a  division  of  the  African-Ameri- 
can Institute.  It  was  when  being  asked 
if  she  knew  Dr.  James  E.  Mendenhall 
that  Mrs.  Peterson  lost  her  cool. 

Mrs.  Peterson  admitted  knowing  Dr. 
Mendenhall  but  said  she  could  not  see 
what  her  association  with  him  had  to  do 
with  food  prices.  The  fact  Is  that  it  sheds 
light  on  her  values  and  contempt  for  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

In  July  1965,  Consumers  Union  an- 
nounced the  publication  of  a  paperback 
book  entitled  "Consumer  Education  in 
Lincoln  High  School."  In  the  book  pre- 
pared while  Dr.  Mendenhall  was  in 
charge  of  educational  activities  for  CU, 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  the  former  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  high 
school  courses  "should  Instruct  youth  in 
such  matters  as  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  advertising"  and  "the  problems  of 
comparative  shopping  in  an  age  of  odd- 
size  packages." 

"Consumer  Education  in  Lincoln  High 
School"  continues: 

Mrs.  Peterson  noted  that  young  persons 
must  be  taught  the  difference  between  a 
consumption-directed  economy  and  a  con- 
sumer-directed economy. 

In  a  consumption-directed  economy,  she 
observed,  "anything  would  be  permissible. 
Deceptive  and  false  advertising  would  be 
perfectly  okay  as  long  as  it  made  people  buy. 
Planned  obsolescence  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing consumption  would  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

"In  this  kind  of  system,  skill,  craftsman- 
ship, and  quality  are  unimportant,"  she 
continued. 

"All  that  Is  important  is  that  there  be 
many  things  to  buy  and  that  they  be  bought. 
This  system  frowns  on  frugality  and  fi- 
nancial planning  and  promotes  overextended 
credit  buying.'' 

In  a  consumer-directed  society,  Mrs.  Peter- 
son declared,  "the  individual  is  treated  as  a 
person  whose  natural  Inclination  is  toward 
human  excellence,  self-improvement,  and 
esthetic  Improvement  of  his  environment." 

Mrs.  Peterson's  pernicious  distinction 
is  a  reflection  of  her  prejudice  against 
American  business  enterprise  which  is 
shared  by  Consumers  Union.  It  may  be 
poisoning  the  minds  of  many  high  school 
students  and  teachers. 
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Dr.  James  E.  Mendenhall  was  as  late 
as  1967,  educational  director  of  Consum- 
ers Union,  and  his  association  with  the 
organization  goes  back  to  the  1930's.  After 
leaving  Teachers  College,  Dr.  Mendenhall 
became  associate  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Consumer  Education  at  Stephens  Col- 
lege. At  Stephens,  he  was  also  an  editor 
of  the  Institute's  monthly  newsletter. 
Consumer  Education. 

During  his  tenure  at  Stephens,  from 
1939  to  1942,  Dr.  Mendenhall  participated 
in  several  consumer  conferences  which 
were  financed  by  the  Sloan  Foundation. 
Dr.  Colston  Wame,  the  president  of  Con- 
sumers Union,  was  a  frequent  speaker  at 
these  conferences.  Some  business  repre- 
sentatives resented  the  heavy-handed- 
ness  of  Consumers  Union  at  the  Stephens 
conferences,  according  to  Advertising 
Age,  which  reported  that  the  conference 
of  1940  "developed  into  a  hammer  and 
tongs  battle  over  advertising." 

In  1942.  the  Stephens  Institute  was 
abandoned,  and  Dr.  Mendenhall  went  to 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
Washington.  By  1948,  he  had  become  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  Compton's  Pictured 
Encyclopedia. 

Additional  information  concerning  the 
background  of  Dr.  Mendenhall  is  given  in 
the  public  record  of  Congressional  hear- 
ings from  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Elizabeth  Bentley,  whose  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  exposed  espionage  in 
Washington  during  the  1930's  and 
1940's — hearings  regarding  Communist 
espionage  in  the  U.S.  Government — 
testified  on  July  31,  1948,  that  Dr.  Men- 
denhall recruited  her  into  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  The  testimony  folloWs: 

Mr.  Striplinc.  Miss  Bentley,  were  you  ever 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States? 

Miss  Bentley.  Yes;  I  was. 

Mr.  Stripling.  When  did  you  join? 

Miss  Bentley.  March  1935. 

Mr.  Striplino.  Who  recruited  you  Into  the 
Conamunlst  Party? 

Miss  Bentley.  The  two  people  who  signed 
my  membership  card  were  Mrs.  Lee  Puhr  and 
Dr.  James  P.  (sic)  Mendenhall. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Stripling.  Could  you  identify  Dr.  James 
Mendenhall: 

Miss  Bentley.  Yes.  At  that  time  he  was  a 
professor  In  the  Lincoln  School  which 
is  part  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia.  Since 
then,  I  believe,  he  went  into  the  OPA,  but 
I  have  also  lost  track  of  him  recently. 

Mr.  Stripling.  Would  you  tell  the  commit- 
tee the  circumstances  under  which  you  were 
recruited  into  the  party? 

Miss  Bentley.  Yes.  I  had  come  back  from  a 
year  In  Italy  quite  upset  about  Fascist  condi- 
tions there.  On  my  return  I  met  a  number  of 
Communists  of  whom  those  two  are  a  part, 
and  they  got  me  into  the  American  league 
Against  War  and  Fascism,  which  was  in- 
terested in  my  impressions  of  Italy. 

After  that  they  gradually  got  me  into  the 
Communist  Party,  (page  604) 

In  her  book  "Out  of  Bondage,"  pub- 
lished in  1951,  Miss  Bentley  related  that 
she  had  secured  temporary  employment 
at  Consumers  Union  in  1937.  She  said: 

I  continued  on  with  my  odd  jobs  and  by 
Oonununist  work  In  Harlem  until  the  early 
spring  of  1937,  when  I  got  a  two-monthH' 
temporary  position  with  Consumers'  Union." 
(page  79) 
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Dr.  Mendenhall,  according  to  the 
press — New  York  Journal  American, 
August  3,  1948 — denied  that  he  had  ever 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
although  he  remembered  Miss  Bentley 
and  Mrs.  Puhr. 

Several  years  later.  Miss  Bentley's  tes- 
timony was  corroborated  by  Dr.  Benja- 
min Fine,  a  highly  respected  liberal  edu- 
cator who  had  long  been  associated  with 
the  New  York  Times.  On  January  6, 
1956,  Dr.  Fine  testified  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  subcommittee's  1956 
annual  report — page  106: 

Benjamin  Fine,  education  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  said  he  Joined  the  Commu- 
nist Party  In  1935  when  he  was  a  graduate 
student  at  Teachers  Ck>Uege,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity In  New  York  . . . 

He  said  he  knew  James  Mendenhall,  later 
an  educator  of  some  prominence,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ptuty  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Mendenhall's  denial  of  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party,  although 
in  the  press,  has  not  been  made  imder 
oath  before  either  of  the  congressional 
committees  which  heard  conflicting  tes- 
timony from  Miss  Bentley  and  Dr.  Pine. 
The  public  record  does  not  show  that  Dr. 
Mendenhall  availed  himself  of  the  privi- 
lege of  testifying  before  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  committee. 

The  Communist  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Worker,  for  June  9,  1934,  gives  informa- 
tion not  made  public  by  ihe  congres- 
sional committees.  That  issue  of  the 
Daily  Worker  included  an  advertisement 
for  a  New  York  City  meeting  on  behalf 
of  a  children's  camp.  Among  the  speak- 
ers were  Dr.  Mendenhall  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Hathaway,  then  editor  of  the  Daily 
Worker.  Dr.  Mendenhall's  denial  of  par- 
ty membership  may  not  preclude  asso- 
ciation with  party  leaders  at  that  time. 

While  at  Columbia  Teachers  College, 
Dr.  Mendenhall  wtis  editor  of  Building 
America,  which  was  "prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  the  U.S.  Works  Progress 
Administration  and  the  Lincoln  School." 
The  March,  1937,  issue  was  devoted  to 
"We  Consimaers."  Many  of  the  issues 
raised  by  Consumers  Union  today  were 
discussed  by  this  publication,  including 
the  alleged  difficulty  of  consumers  faced 
with  the  variety  of  product  choices.  Co- 
operatives were  given  a  big  boost. 

Building  America,  however,  came  un- 
der attack  because  of  its  left-wing  ori- 
entation. According  to  the  California 
Senate  Committee  on  Education,  the 
Building  America  series  was  "replete 
with  Communist  propaganda." 

To  inform  those  who  wonder  why  a 
highly  intelligent  person  like  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson,  a  former  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  would  inadvertently 
start  a  price  war  between  the  American 
farmers  and  American  consumers,  her  ad 
may  serve  to  answer  the  question.  Some- 
one in  our  country  wants  a  fully  regi- 
mented economy  of  a  socialist  state 
which  must  include  the  placing  of  live- 
stock under  price  controls. 

The  pertinent  provisions  of  the  thin- 
ly veiled  call  for  socialism  in  the  ad- 
vertisement is  as  follows : 

Livestock  prices  were  not  and  are  not  now 
controlled  under  the  present  economic  pro- 
gram. *  •  •  "Inasmuch  as  Phase  n  of  the 
Economic  SUbUlzatlon  Program  did  not.  per- 
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haps  for  good  reason  (I  don't  know),  see 
fit  to  control  livestock — and  inasmuch  as 
beef  and  pork  were  in  short  suiq>ly  relative 
to  demand  because  of  the  corn  blight,  and 
other  factors — the  only  approach  that  I 
could  recommend  to  the  people  I  represent 
(the  consumers)  was  to  revert  to  the  age- 
less law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  reduce 
demand  by  buying  less  meat  and  substi- 
tuting other  protein  foods. 

If  the  psychology  of  the  artificially 
created  market  works,  Mrs.  Peterson  will 
hope  to  become  a  consumer's  heroine 
when  the  market  rebounds,  meat  prices 
again  soar  and  she  is  able  to  blame  re- 
newed high  food  prices  on  lack  of 
controls. 

I  ask  that  the  ad,  a  news  clipping,  an 
article  "Consumerism,"  from  American 
Opinion,  and  portions  of  a  report  from 
"Treason  is  the  Reason,"  follow  my  re- 
marks. 

I  Ad  from  testimony  by  Esther  Peterson,  Con- 
sumer Advisor  to  the  President  of  Olant 
Food,  Inc.  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Oralns  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  April  13,  1972] 

You  Havk  the  Right  To  Bx  iNroRMiD  Aboot 
MxatPucxsI 

Meat  prices  are  high  and  from  all  predic- 
tions will  remain  high.  Beef  is  near  the  high- 
est level  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War. 
Why  are  they  so  high?  It  be07is  at  the  source. 

Livestock  prices  were  not  and  are  not  now 
controlled  under  the  present  economic  pro- 
gram. Less  meat  is  reaching  the  market. 
Prices  from  our  suppliers  have  skyrocketed. 
Because  of  all  these  reasons,  you  wUl  find 
higher  prices  on  almost  all  fresh  meats. 

We  consumers  can  help  bring  prices  down. 

Buy  less  meat. 

Use  other  forms  of  protein. 

Buy  something  else. 

Inasmuch  as  Phase  n  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program  did  not,  perhaps  for 
good  reason  (I  don't  know) ,  see  fit  to  control 
livestock — and  Inasmuch  as  beef  and  pork 
were  in  short  supply  relative  to  demand  be- 
cause of  the  com  blight,  and  other  factors — 
the  only  approach  that  I  could  recommend 
to  the  people  I  represent  (the  consumers) 
was  to  revert  to  the  ageless  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  reduce  demand  by  buying  less 
meat  and  substituting  other  protein  foods. 

I  did  no  more  than  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culttire  does  every  month  in  bulletins  issued 
to  the  retail  trade — i.e.,  recommend  the  pur- 
chase of  foods  that  are  in  plentiful  supply. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  April  9,  19721 
PrrxBSON :  Maskxt  Rxtokms 

Cosmic  issues — The  Dita  Beards,  the  SALT 
talks,  the  Clifford  Irvings — may  come  and  go, 
but  another  recent  controversy  hit  people 
where  they  live:  their  pocketbooks. 

It  hit  the  newspapers  March  14,  when  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz,  who  earns 
$60,000  a  year,  praised  the  high  prices  of 
beef  because  they  "provide  the  best  way  to 
Insure  a  good  supply  of  the  better  cuts  of 
beef  that  I  prefer." 

Meanwhile,  back  at  Giant  Food  Inc's  head- 
quarters In  Landover.  Md.,  Esther  Peterson 
seized  the  moment,  and  the  editorial  pages 
by  rushing  through  an  advertisement  which 
had  been  hanging  around  her  office  for  a  year. 
Giant's  ad,  advising  consumers  to  buy  less 
meat  and  "Buy  Something  Else"  was  pub- 
lished In  Washington  newspapers  the  week 
after  Butz'  remarks. 

She  is  Giant's  consumer  affairs  adviser, 
cited  by  observers  of  the  trend  to  appoint 
ombiidamen  as  "the  best,  the  classic  example 
of  the  real  thing"  and  "an  example  of  the 
real  thing"  and  "an  example  of  very,  very 
good  faith  efforts."  The  "Buy  Something 
Else"  ad  had  appeared  a  year  earlier  in  the 
form  of  posters  she  put  in  Giant's  stores. 

C.  W.  McMlllln,  executive  vice  president  of 
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the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion says  the  ad  Is  "contrary  to  what  we've 
been  told  are  sound  merchandising  tech- 
mques."  He  hints  that  Mrs.  Peterson  may 
have  had  an  ulterior  political  motive  by  mak- 
Ing  "oblique"  references  in  the  ad  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  wage-price  freeze. 

The  ad  asked  why  meat  prices  are  so  high 
and  answered  by  saying,  "Livestock  prices 
were  not  and  are  not  now  controlled  under 
the  present  economic  program  .  .  .  Less  meat 
Is  reaching  the  market  .  .  .  Prices  from  our 
suppliers  have  skyrocketed." 

Other  supermarkets — Safeway  and  Con- 
sumers Supermarkets — responded  to  Mrs. 
Peterson's  ad.  Safeway  spokesman  Ronald 
Zachary  said  Giant's  ad  is  "negative,"  while 
Safeway's  ads — featuring  "Inflation  fight- 
ers"— were  "positive."  Consumers  Super- 
markets ad  Invented  "a  hunger  gap"  in  which 
a  bean  and  cheese-surfeited  husband  makes 
clandestine  forays  to  a  hamburger  stand  to 
get  his  beef  fix.  "Now  you  can  have  your 
beef,"  said  Consumers,  "and  enjoy  low  prices 
too." 

After  the  Giant  ads  appeared,  a  conference 
was  called  by  the  administration  on  meat 
prices  and  prices  are  lower  now. 

Flgiu-es  on  the  reactions  of  Oiantls  cu«. 
tomers  aren't  In  yet,  but  after  the  posten 
went  up  last  year,  Mrs.  Peterson  said  "They 
still  kept  buying  meat,  but  the  complalnta 
went  down." 

Complaint-handling  Is  not  aU  Esther 
Peterson  does. 

Since  Mrs.  Peterson,  65,  came  to  Giant 
Pood  in  1970,  she  has  initiated  such  reforms 
as  see-through  meat  trays,  open  dating,  unit 
pricing,  ingredient  labeling  (how  much  porL 
in  pork  and  beans) ,  nutritional  value  charts 
for  certain  food,  and  soap  and  paper  for  the 
ecology-minded. 

She  asks  questions  like  "What  does  'fancy- 
mean  on  the  fiah?"  And  Giant  executives 
reply  "We  were  afraid  you'd  ask  that.  It 
means  'previously  frozen.'  "  She  is  now  plan- 
ning a  reform  of  all  such  so-called  "grade 
labels."  7 

Her  success  is  based  on  access  to  power — oi. 
Capitol  HUl,  among'  crusading  consumer 
watchdogs,  and  apparently  within  Gian. 
Food  Inc.  as  well. 

As  a  lobbyist  here  for  more  than  20  years, 
as  a  labor  and  consumer  affairs  aide  to  Pres- 
idents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and — accord- 
ing to  the  Democratic  National  Committee — 
a  woman  of  "very  high  standing"  in  the 
Democratic  party,  Mrs.  Peterson  has  valuable 
friends  and  influential  contacts. 

A  recent  Interview  in  her  cluttered  office 
at  Giant's  headquarters,  was  interrupted  by 
a  telephone  query  from  the  HUl. 

She  says  she  gets  a  lot  of  phone  calls  like 
that,  and  often  gives  advice  to  congressmen 
who  calls  about  legislation — "just  Informally, 
though." 

But  when  there  are  things  to  be  done  for- 
mally, people  remember  Mrs.  Peterson's  help 
So  when  Giant  has  a  new  line  of  recycled 
paper  products  to  announce,  for  example, 
Esther  Peterson  contacts  her  old  friend.  Sen. 
Frank  Moss  (D.,  Utah),  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. A  native  of  Utah,  she  worked  on  his 
campaign.  So,  on  Jan.  31  when  Giant  intro- 
duced their  paper  plates  and  napkins,  the 
ceremony  took  place  in  Moss'  office  and  the 
Senator  himself  added  some  laudatory  words. 
Even  if  he  hadnt  been  "a  good  friend,"  says 
Mrs.  Peterson,  "he  would  have  done  it  any- 
way." 

Mrs.  Peterson  finds  her  dealings  within  the 
Giant  hierarchy  a  relief  from  her  White 
House  days  as  LBJ's  consumer  adviser.  "It's 
Juat  so  clear  here,"  says  she.  "lu  free  of  the 
intrigues  of  goveriunent  and  bureaucracy 
and  pontics." 

When  the  develops  an  agenda  for  action, 
the  plan  for  unit  pricing,  say,  she  works  it 
out  in  detaU  and  then  presents  it  to  a  "con- 
sumer task  force" — Giant's  12  vice  presi- 
dents. Each  one  is  in  charge  of  a  depart- 
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ment — dairy,  bakery,  general  merchandising, 
operations — and  each  one  Implements  In  his 
area  the  Peterson  plans  they  approve. 

'I  take  an  agenda  to  them  and  we  vote  It 
up  and  down.  Once  we  get  the  task  force  to 
agree  on  something,  nobody  pulls  the  rug  out 
from  under  me.  Not  like  at  the  White  House." 
Mrs.  Peterson  does  not  see  herself  as  a 
broker  of  ^arsnplalnt  letters  and  calls — "I  dis- 
courage It" — but  when  consumers  complain 
directly  to  her,  she  refers  theU-  complaints 
and  suggestions  to  the  vice  president  In 
charge. 

Her  programs  are  a  formidable  public  re- 
lations asset.  She  Is  asked  to  speak  aU  over 
the  country  by  universities  and  industry  and 
considers  two  speeches  a  week  a  "light" 
schedule.  She  tapes  television  spots  including 
a  half-hour  Giant-sponsored  nutrition  spe- 
cial called  "What's  for  Dinner?  Do  You  Really 
Know?"  which  has  re-run  twice  on  WMAL- 
TV. 

So  why  did  Joseph  Danzansky,  Giant's 
president  want  to  hire  her  badly  enough  to 
spend  a  smaU  fortune  wining  and  dining  and 
convincing  her  at  Paul  Young's  restaurant? 
Why  did  he  agree  to  her  conditions  includ- 
ing a  $30,000  a  year  salary — all  In  an  effort  to 
Inveigle  her  away  from  a  Job  that  she  loved: 
lobbyist  for  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America? 

Some  of  the  reasons — consumerism  as  good 
PR  and  as  a  handle  on  government  regula- 
tion— are  expressed  In  Mrs.  Peterson's  answer 
to  that  question.  Her  reply  embodies  a  hard- 
nosed,  nonaltruistlc  but  honest  phUosophy. 
"Consumerism  Is  a  good  marketing  tool. 
Industry  shouldn't  try  to  wiggle  out  of  the 
legislation  that's  being  made,  it  should  shape 
the  direction  in  which  it's  to  go,  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  retail  experience,"  says  the  old 
lobbyist.  "Be  leaders  of  the  progressive 
group!  I  think  that's  the  thing  that's  bring- 
ing Industry  around  to  the  Idea  of  con- 
sumerism." 

And  Joseph  Danzansky  knows  that  Olant  is 
number  two  in  this  area.  Safeway  is  num- 
ber one,  headquartered  in  Oakland.  Calif. 
Olant  Is  a  regional  operation,  heaquartered 
in  nearby  Landover.  Danzansky's  favored 
marketing  tool  is  to  capitalize  on  the  re- 
gionalism, to  be  active  in  the  region's  com- 
munity affairs  (he's  been  president  of  the 
United  Givers  Fund  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  keeps  offering  to  help  buy  us  a  new 
baseball  team). 

And  how  better  to  take  advantage  of  the 
region  and  cultivate  the  image  of  public-serv- 
vant-and-frlendly-neighborhood-grocer  than 
to  hire  the  woman  who  advised  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  consumer  affairs? 

That  Esther  Peterson  Is  good  at  her  Job, 
"a  classic  example"  of  the  effective  consumer 
ombudsman,  may  or  may  not  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  reason  she  was  hired.  She  knows 
the  town,  knows  the  Job.  and  people  who 
count  know  her.  And.  although  Mrs.  Peter- 
sen credits  dtecount  pricing  and  late  night 
hours.  Giant's  profits  have  doubled  in  the 
last  six  months  over  the  previous  year,  to 
$3.4  million.  Joseph  Danzansky  expects  the 
rise  to  continue.  And  Esther  Petersen  after 
a  vear's  leave  of  absence  to  test  the  Olant 
Job,  has  formally  qui*  her  lobbying  Job  with 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Jeanettk  Smtth. 


[From  American  Opinion,  May,  1972) 
Consumerism:    a    Test    Repoht    on 
CoNsuMEKs    Union 
(By  Alan  Stang) 
A  spectre  is  haunting  America,  to  para- 
phrase Marx's  Manifesto.  Americans  who  ride 
In    automobiles    are    dangerously    courting 
death — unless  the  automobiles  are  equipped 
with  air  bags  and  seat  belts,  dashboard  lights 
that  fiaah  if  you  forget  to  "buckle  up."  and 
"pollution-control"  devices  to  keep  the  air 
pure.  The  automobile  industry  is  a  conspiracy 
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which  alma  to  kUl  and  suffocate  our  people. 
So  is  the  food  industry,  which  is  trying  to 
poison  them.  Americans  cannot  eat  their  din- 
ners without  fear.  Each  bite  may  contain  the 
fatal  rat  poison  and  be  their  last.  Medicine 
prescribed  by  doctors  Is  out  of  the  question. 
Medicine  and  doctors  are  both  plots  against 
the  people.  So  are  electrical  appliances.  The 
user  may  get  shocked.  Cigarettes  are  out  be- 
cause they  cause  cancer.  Marijuana  is  coming 
in.  All  it  does  Is  dull  the  brain.  And  don't 
even  think  of  borrowing  money.  You'll  be 
robbed.  The  only  thing  still  approved  is  sex. 
unless  it  causes  children,  who  are  also  plots 
against  the  people  if  you  have  more  than 
two. 

The  spectre  Marx  meant,  of  course,  was 
Communism.  The  spectre  responsible  for  the 
nonsensical  propaganda  above  Is  "Consum- 
erism," which  as  you  will  see  adds  up  to  the 
same  thing.  And  the  best  known,  most  pow- 
erful organization  in  the  consumer  "move- 
ment" is  Consumers  Union,  which  tests  and 
rates  various  products  and  publishes  the  find- 
ings in  Consumer  Reports. 

communists  against  consumers 

The  beginning  of  this  century  saw  the 
work  of  the  "muckrakers,"  who  specialized 
in  raking  muck  about  American  Industry. 
Early  consumerlsts  formed  various  organiza- 
tions. But  the  current  phase  of  the  movement 
began  In  1927,  with  the  publication  of  Your 
Money's  Worth  (New  York,  Macmlllan),  by 
F.  J.  Schllnk,  a  mechanical  engineer  who  had 
worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
Stuart  Chase,  a  certified  public  accountant 
who  had  worked  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Your  Money's  Worth  was  an  expose 
of  the  frauds  and  shortcomings  in  American 
business  at  the  time,  but  it  was  not  sub- 
versive. The  frauds  and  shortcomings  were 
real.  "The  blazes  on  that  trail  which  the  au- 
thors will  indicate  are  in  no  sense  revolu- 
tionary," we  are  told.  "They  imply  no  drastic 
change  In  our  system  of  law  or  of  property 
.  .  .  We  shall  plead  for  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  buying  goods  according  to  Im- 
partial scientific  test,  rather  than  according 
to  the  fanfare  and  trumpets  of  the  higher 
salesmanship.  This  is  all  . .  ." 

Chase  later  sold  out  to  the  revolutionaries 
and  has  been  one  ever  since.  In  1932,  for 
Instance,  he  wrote  In  a  book  called  A  New 
Deal  (New  York,  Macmlllan):  "Best  of  all, 
the  new  regime  would  have  the  clearest  Idea 
of  what  an  economic  system  was  for.  The  16 
methods  of  becoming  wealthy  would  be  pro- 
scribed— by  firing  squad  If  necessary — ceas- 
ing to  plague  and  disrupt  the  orderly  proc- 
ess of  production  and  distribution.  .  .  .  The 
whole  vicious  pecuniary  complex  would  col- 
lapse as  it  has  in  Russia.  .  .  ." 

Schllnk  went  on  to  organize  Consumers' 
Research,  which  tests  various  products  as 
recommended  in  Your  Money's  Worth,  and 
publishes  the  findings  In  Consumer  Bulletin. 

On  Sunday,  July  7,  1936,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing In  the  apartment  of  one  Rebecca  Drucker. 
at  121  Madison  Avenue,  In  New  York,  at 
which  those  present  were  Susan  Jenkins, 
Arthur  Kallet,  Dewey  H.  Palmer,  Rose  Nelson. 
Dexter  Masters,  Mildred  Edie,  and  J.  B.  Mat- 
thews. Miss  Jenkins  ran  the  switchboard  at 
the  Daily  Worker,  official  newspaper  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Rose  Nelson  was  a  well 
known  Communist.  She  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Party's  National  Committee.  Arthur 
Kallet  and  Dewey  Palmer  worked  for  Con- 
sumers' Research  as  did  J.  B.  Matthews, 
Dexter  Masters  and  Mildred  Edie  were  edi- 
tors of  an  advertising  Journal  called  Tide. 

In  an  affidavit  three  months  later,  Mat- 
thews testified  that  Miss  Jenkins  told  the 
others  that  Clarence  Hathaway,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  had  promised  to  be  present  if 
he  returned  to  the  city  in  time  to  attend. 
"Arthur  Kallet  announced  that  he  had  been 
in  frequent  conference  with  a  Mr.  Slsklnd 
whom  he  designated  as  the  Communist 
Party  orgamzer  for  New  York  City  and  who, 
he  further  declared,  had  been  designated  by 
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Communist  Party  leaders  as  advisor  to  the 
group  assembled.  Mr.  Kallet  also  stated  that 
Mr.  Slsklnd  would  attend  In  person  any  fu- 
ture meetings  of  the  group." 

In  other  words,  this  was  a  Conununlst 
meeting.  Indeed,  says  Matthews:  "Miss  Jen- 
kins explained  that  It  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  the  utmost  secrecy 
concerning  the  existence  of  the  group  and 
all  of  Its  plans,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  two  of  Its  members  (Masters  and  Edie) 
were  editors  of  an  advertising  trade  Journal 
and  that  their  employers  would  look  upon 
It  as  most  extraordinary  if  they  were  known 
to  be  in  any  way  associated  with  a  group 
whose  direct  connections  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  were  so  close.  .  .  ." 

For  Instance,  after  some  opening  remarks 
by  Miss  Jenkins,  Miss  Edie  nominated 
Masters  as  chairman  of  this  Communist 
meeting,  and  he  took  over.  And  In  a  prepared 
speech,  Arthur  Kallet  then  made  clear  that 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  plan  the 
capture  of  Consumers'  Research  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  The  purpose  of  course  was  to 
organize  consumers  to  attack  the  system.  In 
accordance  with  the  new  "people's  front" 
strategy  ordered  for  use  In  the  same  year  by 
the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International  In  Moscow. 

Miss  Jenkins  went  to  work  for  Consumers' 
Research,  neglecting  to  reveal  that  she  was 
a  switchboard  operator  at  the  Daily  Worker. 
and  on  September  4,  1935,  some  of  CJt.'s 
workers  went  on  strike,  demanding  such 
things  as  the  right  to  select  the  organiza- 
tion's board  of  directors.  And  a  gentleman 
named  Walter  M.  TrumbiUl  entered  the  affair 
as  union  organizer.  Trumbull  was  of  course 
a  high-ranking  Communist  Party  official, 
who  in  1925  had  been  sentenced  to  twenty- 
six  years  in  prison  by  a  general  court-mar- 
tial, for  Communist  activities  Inside  the 
United  States  Army.  He  was  sent  to  Alcatraz, 
his  sentence  was  reduced  in  response  to  pres- 
sure from  the  radical  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  and  by  1929  he  was  running  the 
Communist  strike  In  Gastonla.  North  Caro- 
lina, which  included  the  murder  of  the 
town's  chief  of  police.  In  the  next  year,  he 
became  national  secretary  of  the  Workers  Ex- 
Servicemen's  League,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  continue  the  Communist  infiltration 
of  our  Army.  In  1932,  he  was  active  In  the 
Communist-led  "bonus  march  "  on  Washing- 
ton. 

And  the  strike  Comrade  Trumbull  led  at 
Consumers'  Research  in  1935  included  the 
usual  Communist  tactics.  Pickets  smashed 
windshields  and  overturned  cars.  Telephone 
wires  were  cut.  Entrances  were  blocked,  so 
that  the  only  way  in  was  the  back  way. 
through  the  fields.  Secretaries  needed  escorts 
to  get  home  without  being  molested.  Union 
leaders  threatened  business  r^risals  against 
the  families  of  workers  who  refused  to  Join. 
One  such  worker  was  threatened  with  death. 
The  crippled  son  of  another  was  knocked 
down.  Strikers  repeatedly  blocked  all  cars  on 
the  public  highway.  The  usually  peaceful 
little  town  of  Washington,  New  Jersey,  was 
being  subjected  to  guerrilla  warfare. 

Mildred  Edie  herself  appeared  at  the 
Schllnks'  door,  and  warned  that  C.R.  would 
be  made  a  "laughing  stock."  A  mock  trial  was 
arranged  for  Schllnk  at  New  York  City's  Town 
Hall,  presided  over  by  Communists  Vlto  Mar- 
cantonio  and  Hejm-ood  Broun.  And  an  "Im- 
partial" mvestigatlng  committee  went  to 
Consumers'  Research  to  Investigate,  found 
that  the  CH.  management  was  at  fault,  and 
advised  it  to  surrender.  The  "impartial"  com- 
mittee included  Marxist  revolutionary  Rein- 
hold  Nlebuhr,  an  advocate  of  the  violent 
seizure  of  the  American  government,  and 
a  member  of  Innumerable  Communist  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism;  Marxist  revolu- 
tionary Roger  N.  Baldwin,  another  advocate 
of  violence,  and  a  founder  of  the  pro-Com- 
munist A.C.L.U.;  Marxist  revolutionary 
George  S.  Counts,  who  bad  set  up  the  scboola 
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In  Communist  Russia  for  Lenin;  and  Marxist 
revolutionary  Norman  Thomas,  perennial 
Presidential  candidate  of  the  Socialist  Party. 
Schlink  refused  to  give  in,  however,  so  the 
Communists  ordered  Trumbull,  Kallet,  and 
Miss  Jenkins  to  form  a  rival  organization, 
which  they  did.  They  called  it  Consumers 
Union,  and  began  to  publish  Consumer  Re- 
ports. This  is  the  origin,  and  these  are  the 
founders,  of  the  same  organization  that  Is 
still  trying  to  corral  consxuners  today — 
which,  once  again,  was  the  reason  the  Com- 
munists decided  to  found  it. 

CONSUMERS  union:   communist  >ront 

Arthur  Kallet  was  made  director  of  Con- 
sumers Union,  and  by  this  time,  of  course, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
His  Party  name  was  "Edward  Adams,"  a 
phony  label  for  a  fanatic  advocate  of  honest 
labelling.  At  the  time,  Don  Wharton  wrote 
of  Kallet  in  Scribner's  for  November  1937: 
".  .  .  He  wUl  tell  anyone  that  he  dislikes 
our  economic  system,  that  he  feels  it  is 
doomed,  and  that  he  hopes  the  Russian  ex- 
periment works  out  so  well  that  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  adopt  it  .  .  ." 

In  a  book  called  Counterfeit:  Not  Your 
Money  But  What  It  Buys  (New  York,  Van- 
guard, 1935).  Arthur  Kallet  himself  said 
this:  "It  is  hopeless  to  look  for  legislative 
remedies  ....  The  remedy  must  be  sought 
not  In  legislation,  but  in  a  fundamental 
change  in  our  economic  system."  And  he 
signed  a  "call"  to  the  Communist  Congress 
of  American  Revolutionary  Writers,  which 
said  as  follows  (Daily  Worker,  January  18, 
1935)  :  "The  Capitalist  system  crumbles  so 
rapidly  before  our  eyes  that,  whereas  ten 
years  ago  scarcely  more  than  a  handful  of 
writers  were  sufficiently  far-sighted  and  cou- 
rageous to  take  a  stand  for  proletarian  revo- 
lution, today  hundreds  of  poets,  novelists, 
dramatists,  critics,  short  story  writers  and 
Journalists  recognize  the  necessity  of  person- 
ally helping  to  accelerate  the  destruction  of 
Capitalism  and  the  establishment  of  a  work- 
ers* government." 

One  of  his  co-signers  was  Earl  Browder, 
general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
U.S.A.  ■' 

And  Arthur  Kallet  was  also  affiliated  with 
the  following  Communist  Front  organiza- 
tions: American  Committee  for  Etemocracy 
and  Intellectual  Freedom  (sponsor);  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  the  Chinese  People  (.sponsor) ; 
Consumer-Farmer  Milk  Cooperative  (spon- 
sor); Consumers  National  Federation  (spon- 
sor) ;  Coordinating  Committee  Against  Profi- 
teering (sponsor);  International  Workers 
Order  (sponsor) ;  Jewish  People's  Committee 
(^onsor);  League  for  Mutual  Aid  (member 
of  executive  committee);  Milk  Consumers 
Protective  Committee  (member  of  advisory 
board) ;  National  Council  to  Aid  Agricultural 
Labor  (sponsor):  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties  (signer  of  message); 
New  York  Peace  Association  (sponsor);  New 
Masses  (contributor);  Open  Letter  to  Amer- 
ican Liberals  (signer);  Sunday  Worker  (con- 
tributor); United  Action  Against  Paclsm  and 
Antl-Semltism  (sponsor) ;  United  American 
Artists  (sponsor);  and  Health  And  Hygiene 
(editor,  contributor,  and  member  of  advisory 
board). 

But  you  cJan't  say  Comrade  Kallet  didn't 
have  a  sense  of  humor.  In  an  issue  of  Health 
And  Hygiene  we  read  the  following  Inter- 
change: "Question:  My  wife  falls  to  experi- 
ence orgasm.  Is  this  dangerous? 

"Answer:  Under  Capitalism  the  sex  life  of 
woman  is  abnormal." 

The  Communist  Front  organization  Kallet 
founded  and  called  Consumers  Union  natur- 
ally also  needed  a  president.  The  Comrades 
picked  a  professor  named  Colston  E.  Warne 
for  the  Job.  I  would  like  to  record  Warne's 
record  of  Communist  Front  activities  In  its 
entirety,  but  to  do  so  Is  Impossible.  They 
allow  us  only  ninety-six  pages  per  Issue  of 
this  magazine.  Bear  In  mind  as  you  keep 
reading  that  there  is  much,  much  more — 
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enough  in  fact  to  make  Arthur  Kallet  look 
like  a  Rlghtwlng  Extremist. 

We  first  hear  of  Colston  Warne  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  In  1929,  where  he 
collaborated  with  a  Communist  named  Wil- 
liam Albertson  in  some  "civil  liberties"  agita- 
tion. He  left  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
went  to  Amherst,  in  Massachusetts,  where 
he  is  now.  In  1933,  he  signed  a  petition  Issued 
by  the  Marxist  Fellowship  of  ReconcUiation, 
asking  for  the  diplomatic  recognition  of  Com- 
munist Russia.  In  1934,  he  was  a  speaker  and 
writer  for  the  Communist  New  Masses,  and 
a  member  of  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  a  Communist  Front.  In  1936,  he 
led  a  tour  to  Communist  Russia,  sponsored 
by  a  Communist  outfit  called  Open  Road.  In 
1938,  he  signed  a  letter  Issued  by  the  Com- 
munists' American  Friends  of  Spanish  De- 
mocracy. In  1939,  Warne  spoke  at  a  rally  run 
by  the  Communists'  Boston  Coordinating 
Committee  to  Lift  the  Embargo  on  Loyalist 
Spain.  In  1940,  he  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Com- 
munists' Conference  on  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties in  America.  In  1941,  when  Stalin  was 
allied  with  Hitler  by  treaty,  Warne  signed 
an  open  letter  defending  the  Communist 
Party. 

In  1942,  Colston  Warne  was  a  member  of 
the  national  committee  of  the  Communists' 
International  Juridical  Association.  In  1945 
he  signed  a  statement  Issued  by  the  Com- 
munists' Council  for  Pan  American  Democ- 
racy. In  1947,  he  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Com- 
munists' Civil  Rights  Congress;  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Communists' 
Samuel  Adams  School;  and,  publicly  refused 
to  swear  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  In  1948,  he  signed  a  statement  de- 
fending Communist  Party  schools,  and  at- 
tended a  convention  of  "Intellectuals"  In 
Communist  Poland.  In  1949,  he  was  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Communists'  Bill  of  Rights  Con- 
ference. In  1950,  Professor  Warne  signed  a 
letter  from  the  Communists'  American  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom,  in 
which  he  protested  the  government's  at- 
tempt to  deport  Communists.  In  1951.  he 
was  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Communists' 
National  Committee  to  Repeal  the  McCarran 
Act. 

And  in  1956.  In  a  document  called  The 
Communist  Party  Of  The  United  States  Of 
America,  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee listed  Colston  E.  Warne  as  one 
of  the  "most  typical"  sponsors  of  Commu- 
nist Fronts. 

Indeed,  former  P.B.I,  counterspy  Herbert 
Phllbrlck  recalls  a  gentleman  named  Na- 
thaniel Mills,  whose  widowed  mother 
scrimped  In  her  gift  shop  to  send  him  to 
Amherst  to  become  a  minister:  who  came 
under  the  Influence  of  Colston  Warne;  who 
as  a  result  of  that  Influence  Joined  the  Com- 
munist Party— after  which  Warne  boasted  to 
Phllbrlck  that  Mills  was  one  of  his  "finest 
prot6g6s." 

In  fact,  it  was  Mills — one  of  Warne's  "finest 
prot*g6s" — who  in  turn  recruited  Philbrick. 

So  as  you  have  Just  seen— and  remember 
that  what  you  have  just  seen  Is  only  a 
sample — Colston  E.  Warne  of  Consumers 
Union  Is  better  qualified  to  run  the  Com- 
munist Party  than  Gus  Hall. 

Then  there  Is  Dexter  Masters,  who  as  you 
will  remember  ran  the  secret  Communist 
meeting  at  which  the  plans  were  laid  to  cap- 
ture Consumers'  Research.  Masters  has  been 
In  and  out  of  Consumers  Union  In  various 
official  positions  for  years.  He  has  also  been 
a  member  of  the  League  of  American  Writers, 
a  Communist  Front.  And  in  April,  1940,  he 
signed  a  statement  issued  by  the  American 
Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual 
Freedom,  another  Communist  Front. 

There  is  Mildred  Edie.  who  also  attended 
the  secret  Communist  meeting  in  1935,  and 
who  for  years,  along  with  her  husband, 
Robert  A.  Brady,  was  an  Important  Con- 
sumers Union  official.  On  September  6,  1941, 
Congressman  Martin  Dies,  chairman  of  the 
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Special  House  Conmilttee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  sent  a  letter  and  forty-three  ex- 
hibits to  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  de- 
tailing the  Communist  affiliation  and  back- 
ground of  three  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  and  recommending 
that  because  of  the  evidence  they  shoiild  be 
fired.  The  three  officials  he  named  were 
Robert  A.  Brady,  MUdred  Edie  Brady,  and 
Dewey  H.  Palmer.  Palmer,  as  you  will  recall, 
also  attended  the  secret  Communist  meeting 
m  1935.  As  a  result  of  the  Dies  letter,  Mildred 
Edie  Brady  quit  the  government. 

There  is  Adelaide  Schulklnd,  for  years  a 
member  of  Consumers  Union's  board,  and 
affiliated  with  the  following  Communist 
Fronts:  International  Labor  Defense,  League 
for  Mutual  Aid,  Prestes  Defense  Conunittee, 
Consumers  National  Federation,  Conference 
on  Pan  American  Democracy,  National  Emer- 
gency Conference,  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Born,  and  Council  for 
Pan  American  Democracy. 

There  Is  Jerome  Hellerstein,  another  Con- 
sumer  Union  official,  and  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  magazine  published  by 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  which  Is  officially 
cited  as  "the  foremost  legal  bulwark  of  the 
Communist  Party." 

There  is  Consumers  Union  secretary  Helen 
Hall,  who  in  1938  sponsored  the  Communist 
World  Youth  Congress.  In  1939,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North 
American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  De- 
mocracy, a  Communist  Front.  In  1945,  she 
belonged  to  a  committee  trying  to  reelect 
Benjamin  J.  Davis,  Communist  Party  candi- 
date for  city  council  in  New  York.  In  1946, 
she  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Communists'  Win 
the  Peace  Conference.  In  1947,  she  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic 
Par  Eastern  Policy,  a  Communist  Front.  She 
has  been  chairman  of  Consumers  National 
Federation,  another  Communist  Front. 

There  Is  Consumers  Union  board  member 
Persia  Campbell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Consumers  National  Federation,  a  Commu- 
nist Front. 

And  there  Is  more,  much  more — once  again, 
I  have  given  you  Just  a  sample;  It  seems 
almost  every  Communist  who  Is  anybody  has 
been  an  official  of  Consumers  Union — but  the 
danger  approaches  that  if  we  continue  In  this 
vein  this  article  will  begin  to  resemble  a 
laundry  list. 

c.tr.'s  COMMUNIST  AcnvrriEs 

Since  Consumers  Union  was  founded  by 
Communists,  and  run  by  Communists,  for 
Communist  purposes.  It  naturally  had  the 
support  of  the  Communist  apparatus  from 
the  beginning.  New  Masses,  Soviet  Russia  To- 
day, and  Fight,  all  Communist  publications, 
praised  It.  Fraternal  Outlook,  published  by 
the  International  Workers  Order,  a  Commu- 
nist outfit  later  dissolved  by  the  government, 
reprinted  many  articles  from  Consumer  Re- 
ports. The  Communist  Worker  Itself  readUy 
gave  space  to  C.U.,  and  In  turn  used  C.U.'s 
files  as  the  need  arose.  Indeed,  Consumers 
Union  repeatedly  ran  ads  in  the  Communist 
Worker. 

And  at  the  same  time,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning and  ever  since.  Consumers  Union 
has  conducted  a  campaign  against  advertis- 
ing, sometimes  subtle,  sometimes  blatant. 
On  December  10.  1939.  for  Instance,  In  a  ra- 
dio discussion,  C.U.  president  Warne  ponti- 
ficated that  "the  values  Insistently  pressed 
upon  hiunan  consciousness  by  competitive 
advertising  are  those  designed  to  Impel  an 
Individual  to  live  badly.  Using  the  weapons 
of  fear,  of  sex,  and  of  material  emulation  we 
are  driven  like  sheep  toward  the  specious, 
the  costly,  the  gaudy  and  the  sensational. . ." 

This  of  course  Is  what  we  should  expect 
from  the  president  of  a  Communist  Front. 
Communists  have  always  been  opponents  of 
advertising. 

In  March  of  1942.  In  a  speech  In  Washing- 
ton to  the  People's  Lobby,   Warne  recom- 
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mended  that  America  "develop  during  the 
war  period  a  laasic  government  brand  of  goods 
In  each  essential  field  . . . 

"Style  woiUd  be  acceptable,  but  would  be 
subordinated  to  the  central  Idea  of  servlce- 
abiUty.  Prices  on  the  'Victory'  model  wovUd 
be  set  from  the  raw  materials  through  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Every  producer  In  the 
field  would  be  compelled  to  give  the  bulk  of 
his  attention  to  the  production  of  this  de- 
sign. Forgotten  would  be  the  extra  gadgets, 
the  advertising  and  the  sales  differentia- 
tion." 

And  this,  by  coincidence.  Is  exactly  the 
same  system  they  have  in  Russia. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
named  Ernst  Toller.  In  1919,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  central  committee  of  the  Bavarian 
Soviet,  which  seized  and  held  power  in  Ba- 
varia for  twenty-five  days.  His  last  official 
act  was  to  murder  ten  hostages,  including  a 
woman,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  remained  until  1924.  Along  with 
other  Communists,  he  created  the  atmos- 
phere which  made  It  possible  for  Hitler  to 
take  control  of  Germany.  In  1938,  he  was  a 
featured  speaker  at  the  Second  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  Consumers  Union,  an  experience  which 
apparently  unnerved  him.  He  committed  sui- 
cide some  time  later. 

And  there  was  a  lady  named  Lydla  Alt- 
schuler.  who  has  been  an  employee  of  a  So- 
viet advertising  agency,  a  member  of  the 
Communists'  National  Council  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship,  a  Soviet  espionage  agent — 
and  for  many  years  educational  director  of 
Consumers  Union.  P.B.I,  agent  Larry  Kerley 
testified  as  follows  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities:  "I  was 
also  assigned  to  check  on  another  spy  'appa- 
ratus' with  headquarters  on  Perry  Street.  New 
York  City.  This  was  the  home  of  a  woman 
named  Lydla  Altschuler.  Her  home  was  a  base 
of  operations  for  a  Communist  international 
group  which  was  attempting  to  assassinate 
Prank  Jacson,  the  murderer  of  Leon  Trotsky 
in  Mexico  City  in  1940  .  .  .  Secret  writings  in 
letters  addressed  to  the  Altschuler  'appara- 
tus' showed  a  detailed  plan  for  Jacson's  as- 
sassination." 

There  was  a  gentleman  named  Karl  Amat- 
neek.  who  worker  for  Consumers  Union  test- 
ing electrical  equipment,  and  who  previously 
had  worked  for  another  gentleman  named 
Samuel  Novick,  head  of  the  Electronic  Cor- 
poration of  America.  Novick  told  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  that  he 
had  made  substantial  equipment  sales  to 
Amtorg,  the  official  Soviet  Government  trade 
agency. 

And  a  number  of  board  members  of  Con- 
sumers Union  have  been  neck-deep  In  an 
outfit  called  the  American  Association  of 
Scientific  Workers,  the  American  affiliate  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Scientific  Workers. 
The  Communists  formed  the  latter  in  1946. 
Its  president  was  Professor  PrM^rlc  Jollot- 
Curle.  a  member  of  the  central  executive 
committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Prance.  And  one  of  its  purposes  was  to  fa- 
cilitate Soviet  espionage.  For  instance.  Pro- 
fessor Raymond  Boyer,  president  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Association  of  Scientific  Workers, 
another  of  its  affiliates,  was  convicted  of  So- 
viet espionage  and  sent  to  Jail.  So  was  Pro- 
fessor Allan  Nunn  May,  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Canadian  Association. 

On  one  occasion,  the  national  officers  of 
the  American  Association,  Including  Pro- 
fessors Theodor  Rosebury  and  Lawrence  B. 
Argulmbau,  sent  a  telegram  to  French  Pre- 
mier Georges  Bldault.  It  began  as  follows: 
"We  the  undersigned,  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Scientific  Workers,  view 
with  profound  regret  the  dismissal  of  Dr. 
Pr6derlc  JoUot-Curle  from  his  post  as  High 
Conunissloner  of  Atomic  Energy  in  your 
country." 

Argulmbau  later  admitted  he  was  a  Com- 
munist and  was  convicted  of  contempt  of 
Congress.  Rosebury  was  connected  with  the 
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Communist  Front  National  Council  of  the 
Arts,  Sciences  and  Professions,  and  with  the 
Communist  Front  Mid-Centtiry  Conference 
for  Peace. 

The  national  secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Scientific  Workers  was  Professor 
Harry  Grundfest,  of  the  Conununlsts'  Na- 
tional Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship, who  refused  to  deny  under  oath  that  he 
was  a  Communist  and  was  therefore  denied  a 
passport. 

The  point  is  that  all  three  of  these 
worthies — Grundfest,  Argulmbau,  and  Rose- 
bury— have  been  members  of  the  board  of 
Consumers  Union. 

Indeed,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  in  1939,  Colston  E. 
Warne  was  the  principal  speaker.  And  In 
1940,  there  was  a  Joint  conference  at  Am- 
herst of  Consumers  Union  and  a  local  Amer- 
ican Association  branch,  at  which  Commu- 
nist Arthur  Kallet,  C.U.'s  director,  said  this: 
"As  many  of  you  know,  for  some  time  now 
there  has  been  close  cooperation  between 
the  American  Association  of  Scientific  Work- 
ers and  Consumers  Union.  Up  until  a  short 
time  ago,  the  Boston-Cambridge  branch  was 
the  only  branch  of  the  Association  partici- 
pating in  the  work.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
arrangements  with  other  branches  have  been 
approaching  completion  so  that  during  the 
coming  year  we  will  see  a  larger  scale  of 
cooperation." 

Finally,  there  was  an  outfit  called  the  Fed- 
eration of  Architects,  Engineers,  Chemists, 
and  Technicians,  run  by  Soviet  spy  Marcel 
Scherer  for  espionage  purposes.  Paul  Crouch, 
at  the  time  a  top  Communist  official,  was 
present  In  Party  headquarters  when  Scherer 
was  authorized  to  set  it  up.  Crouch  at  one 
time  had  been  Walter  Trumbull's  Party  boss, 
and  had  been  convicted,  along  with  that 
Consumers  Union  founder,  of  Communist  ac- 
tivities in  the  Army. 

Needless  to  say,  Colston  E.  Warne  was  a 
member  of  the  espionage-based  Federation 
that  Scherer  ran. 

Indeed,  Crouch,  who  later  broke  with  the 
Communists,  afterward  wrote  as  follows  of 
Consumers  Union  and  a  gentleman  named 
Harold  Aaron  (Foots  Forum  News,  April, 
1955) ;  ".  . .  Dr.  Aaron,  head  of  the  Consxuners 
Union  medical  department,  was  for  years  my 
personal  physician — assigned  by  the  national 
office  of  the  Communist  Party  to  treat  me 
without  fees  when  I  was  a  leading  Red  offi- 
cial. I  have  participated  In  Important  policy 
conferences  with  both  Dr.  Aaron  and  Mr. 
Kallet,  and  I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
real  aims  of  the  organization  headed  by 
them. 

"The  work  of  the  Consimiers  Union  con- 
tributed greatly  to  Communist  progress  in 
medical  and  scientific  fields.  Membership  and 
activities  in  the  Consumers  Union  gave  Com- 
munists a  'legitimate'  excuse  for  their  inter- 
est in  all  technological  advances  and  the  lat- 
est and  most  efficient  manufacturing 
methods.  The  work  of  the  organization  was 
self-supporting,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  fi- 
nancial outlay  by  the  Party.  Communist 
scientists  were  able  to  recruit  their  friends 
Into  a  well-concealed  Red  front  and  gradu- 
ally bring  them  closer  and  closer  to  the  Party 
Itself.  The  department  headed  by  Scherer 
was  greatly  benefited  by  the  new  organiza- 
tion headed  by  Mr.  Kallet."  |  Emphasis 
added.] 

What  Crouch  is  saying  in  short  is  <  hat  the 
Communists  used  Consumers  Union  as  a 
cover  for  Soviet  espionage ! 

Indeed,  F.B.I,  counterspy  Herbert  Phllbrlck 
further  reports  that  Nathaniel  Mills — the 
Colston  Warne  prot6g6  who  recruited  him 
Into  the  Party — was  at  one  time  ordered  by 
the  Party  to  Infiltrate  General  Electric,  as 
part  of  the  Communist  espionage  strategy  of 
"colonization." 

C.U.  AND  THE  COMMITTEE 

In  1944,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  dted  Consumers  Union 
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as  a  Communist  Front.  In  1954,  in  its  annual 
report,  the  Committee  deleted  the  citation. 
And  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  find  out 
why.  We  are  told  only  that  the  Committee 
met  in  executive  session  and  so  decided.  Ex- 
actly what  happened  and  what  was  said  Is  a 
secret.  Perhaps  Richard  Nixon,  the  enemy  ot 
secrecy,  can  find  out.  To  delete  Consiuners 
Union  from  a  list  of  subversive  organizations 
was  tantamount  to  deleting  the  Communist 
Party.  Furthermore,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Actlvltlea  was  not  the  only  govern- 
ment agency  that  called  Consumers  Union 
Communist.  In  the  entry  for  Oonsunjiers 
Union  in  the  Guide  To  Subversive  Organiza- 
tions And  Publications  from  1944  to  1954.  we 
learn  that  Consumers  Union  has  not  only 
been  cited  as  Communist  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Actlyitles  (which  publishes 
the  Guide) ,  but  also  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Appro- 
priations; by  the  California  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities;  and  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Commonwealth  Counsel  before  the 
reviewing  board  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Board  of  Assistance;  and,  that  It  was  even  so 
denounced  by  the  New  York  City  Council 
Committee  investigating  the  Municipal  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

How  did  it  happen  that  the  Committee 
deleted  not  only  Its  own  citation,  but  all 
these  others? 

Not  long  after  this,  a  gentleman  named 
Paxil  J.  Kern  resigned  from  the  board  of 
Consimiers  Union.  He  had  been  a  member 
for  eighteen  years.  He  Is  a  thoroughly 
reliable  witness  on  this  score  because  he 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Front  National  L>awyers  Guild;  of  the 
Communist  Front  Medical  Bureau  and 
North  American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish 
Democracy;  of  the  Conununlst  Front  Con- 
sumers National  Federation;  of  the  Commu- 
nist Front  American  Labor  Party;  of  the 
Communist  Front  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties;  and.  of  the  Com- 
munist Front  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy — among  many  others. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation.  Kern  said  as 
follows:  "To  my  mind  no  adequate  state- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  Board  of  the 
work  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Reeves  for 
ei.OOO  a  month  in  Washington." 

It  would  be  nice  to  know.  The  Reeves  he 
refers  to  is  Albert  L.  Reeves  Jr..  of  the  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Cummlngs,  Sellers,  Reeves 
&  Conner.  In  an  explanatory  letter  dated 
March  30,  1954.  Reeves  wrote:  ".  .  .  Some 
months  ago  Consumers  Union  had  applied 
to  the  Committee  for  the  removal  of  the  list- 
ings and  had  requested  an  opp)ortunity  to 
appear  and  be  heard.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Kallet.  Director  of 
Consumers  Union,  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee as  a  witness,  and  the  undersigned 
appeared  as  counsel.  Mr.  Kallet  testified  at 
length  and  introduced  numerous  exhibits. 
Each  and  all  of  the  items  listed  In  the 
'Guide'  were  ^eclflcally  covered  by  his  testi- 
mony, and  the  history  and  record  were  re- 
viewed in  detail.  The  Committee's  action 
followed." 

So  Arthur  Kallet.  a  Communist  espionage 
agent,  testifies  that  Consumers  Union  is  not 
Communist — and  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  buys  it.  Exactly 
which  Committee  members  were  present, 
beard  the  testimony,  and  made  the  decision — 
and  what,  if  anything,  helped  them  make 
it — we  don't  yet  know. 

If,  after  reading  all  of  this,  you  take  the 
trouble  to  write  Consumers  Union  for  an 
explanation,  you  will  probably  receive  a 
letter  expressing  "regret  that  there  are  those 
in  otir  country  still  resorting  to  smear  tac- 
tics," and  righteously  claiming  that  C.U. 
has  been  "defied."  You  will  be  told  that 
C.U.  board  members  "are  chosen  through 
open  annual  elections  by  our  membership," 
which  Is  true,  except  that  only  the  board 
can  nominate  board  members.  And  you  will 
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be  told  that  "Consumers  Union  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Communist  Party" 
which  is  a  He. 

You  will  not  be  told  of  the  other  govern- 
ment agencies  that  also  cited  Consumers 
Union  as  a  Conmiunist  Front. 

It  Is  also  important  to  record  that,  by 
means  of  a  letter  and  many  telephone  calls, 
the  editors  of  American  Opinion  requested 
a  meeting  with  Warne  or  with  any  other 
C.U.  representative,  to  get  Its  side  of  the 
story — and  that  Consumers  Union  turned  us 
down. 

SAME    OLD    LINE 

To  Clear  Itself  of  charges  of  Communist 
control,  an  organization  like  Consumers 
Union  must  first  admit  that  it  has  been 
Communist-controlled.  But  as  we  have  seen, 
C.U.  self-rlghteously  doesn't  do  this.  An- 
other thing  It  must  obviously  do  Is  remove 
the  Communists  who  control  It.  So  now  let 
us  see  who  controlled  C.U.  after  It  was 
"cleared."  After  it  was  "cleared,"  Commu- 
nist Arthur  Kallet  was  stUl  Its  director. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dexter  Masters,  who 
ran  the  secret  Communist  meeting  that 
led  to  the  Communist  strike  at  Con- 
sumers' Research.  Mildred  Edie  Brady  was 
editorial  director  of  C.U.  She  too  had  at- 
tended that  Communist  meeting,  and  had 
been  forced  out  of  the  government  for  her 
Communist  afflllatlons.  Colston  Warne  was 
still  Its  president.  Jerome  Hellersteln,  of  the 
Communist  Front  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
was  stUl  a  member  of  the  board.  Helen  Hall, 
of  the  Communist  Front  Consumers  National 
Federation,  was  still  Us  secretary.  She  was 
succeeded  by  Persia  Campbell,  also  of  the 
Consumers  National  Federation. 

And  there  is  Consumers  Union's  educa- 
tional director,  James  Mendenhall.  The  late 
F.B.I.  counterspy  Elizabeth  Bentley  testified 
that  Dr.  James  Mendenhall  was  one  of  the 
Communists  who  recruited  her  Into  the 
Party.  Indeed.  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine  also  testi- 
fied that  he  knew  Mendenhall  was  a  Com- 
munist— which  must  be  true  because  Fine 
has  been  education  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

And.  finally,  if  an  organization  frees  itself 
from  Communist  control,  it  naturally  shows 
a  change  not  only  In  its  personnel  but  in 
their  activities.  For  instance,  J.  B.  Matthews, 
vice  president  of  Consumers'  Research,  and 
a  Communist  fellow-traveller,  later  did  much 
valuable  work  to  expose  the  Communists 
while  on  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  So  in  his  own  way 
has  F.  J.  Schllnk,  president  of  Consumer's 
Research,  who  In  the  Twenties  was  a  finan- 
cial contributor  to  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense,  and  a  lecturer  for  the 
Marxist  revolutionary  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy. 

So  now  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  Con- 
sumers Union  leaders  have  been  doing  since 
they  were  so  mysteriously  "cleared."  In  1961. 
for  Instance.  Colston  E.  Warne  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Action,  previously  cited  as  a  Communist 
Front  in  the  documents  of  the  same  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  that 
"cleared"  C.U.  In  1963  and  1964.  he  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  Highlander  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Center,  the  new  name  for  a  Com- 
munist training  camp  called  the  Highlander 
Folk  School,  which  in  1960  had  been  closed 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee.  And  In  1968.  he 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  National  Teach-in  on 
the  Vietnam  War.  which  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  reviewed  in  a  study 
entitled  The  Anti-Vtetnam  Affitation  And 
The  Teach-in  Movement:  The  Problem  Of 
Communist  Infiltration  And  Exploitation 

Then  there  are  C.U.'s  educational  activi- 
ties. In  1961.  for  Instance.  It  gave  money  to 
radio  Etation  KPFK  In  Loa  Angeles,  part  of 
the  Paciflca  Foundation  clialn.  to  produce 
some  documentaries  on  "consumer  prob- 
lems." Station  KPFK  was  the  appropriate 
choice,  because  among  Its  bro«dcastlnc  8t«rs 
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were  such  Communists  as  Dorothy  Healey, 
Paul  Robeson,  Helen  Sobell,  and  Rockwell 
Kent.  Indeed,  In  Advertising  Age  at  July  26. 
1965.  we  learn  that  James  Mendenhall.  Con- 
sumers Union's  educational  director,  who 
was  identified  under  oath  as  a  Communist,  Is 
developing  a  course  to  teach  American  high 
school  students  "how  to  shop."  In  what 
no  doubt  Is  Just  coincidence,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  re- 
cently gave  Consumers  Union  some  $250,000 
of  tax  money  to  develop  "consumer  educa- 
tion" material. 

And  there  Is  the  pterennial  Communist 
campaign  against  advertising.  In  October 
of  1962,  after  C.U.  was  "cleared,"  Warne  ex- 
plained In  the  Journal  Of  Marketing  that 
"Insofar  as  advertising  does  succeed  In  de- 
stroying rational  choice  of  goods  by  appealing 
to  irrational  motives.  It  Is  contributing  to 
the  time  when  we  may  find  ourselves  a  have- 
not  naitlon  with  respect  to  Important  re- 
sources; and  advertising  Is  also  substituting 
tinsel  for  substance  In  our  living  stand- 
ard. ..."  As  usual,  he  criticized  brand  names, 
and  he  Issued  what  he  called  a  "consumer 
manifesto" — probably  a  slip  of  the  type- 
writer— in  which  he  explained  that  the  air- 
waves and  the  countryside  are  owned  by  the 
consumer,  and  that  advertising  should  be 
further  regiilated  by  legislation. 

And  In  1966,  in  Challenge  (November- 
December).  Warne  again  attacks  name 
brands,  and  adds  an  attack  on  the  envy  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  our  supermarkets: 
".  .  .  Our  cities  and  towns  have  become 
encircled  with  vast  structures,  beckoning 
the  buyer  with  neon  signs  and  a  bewilder- 
ing display  of  competitive  brands  and 
sanitized  packages." 

Indeed,  C.U.  Is  apparently  also  against 
simple  buying  and  selling.  In  The  Intelli- 
gent Buyer's  Guide  To  Sellers  (Mount  Ver- 
non. New  York,  Consumers  Union.  1965). 
Dexter  Masters  explains  as  follows:  ".  .  .  from 
the  buyer-seller  relationship  the  seller  typi- 
cally achieves  something  which  .  .  .  the  buyer 
does  not;  the  seller  succeeds,  the  buyer  falls; 
the  seller  is  a  success,  the  buyer  Is  a  failure; 
successes  look  down  on  failure,  and  nice  guy 
finish  last." 

Consumers  Union's  concern  for  honest 
labelling  Is  touching.  Some  years  ago.  Mas- 
ters was  a  contestant  on  a  television  quiz 
show  and  won  »500.  And  C.U.  public  relations 
man  Hank  Bloomgarden  won  $98,500.  And 
C.U.  dictionary  consultant  Charles  Van  Doren 
won  $129,000.  Man,  you  talk  about  private 
enterprise ! 

The  show  they  were  on  was  called  "Twenty 
One  "  As  you  may  rememlser,  it  was  later 
exposed  as  a  rigged  fraud. 

Then  there  was  the  Armstrong  CM-k  Com- 
pany, which  sponsored  some  television  shows 
exposing  Communism.  In  October  of  1961, 
Consumer  Reports  did  a  Job  on  vinyl  floor 
tiles,  in  which  the  Armstrong  product 
"ranked  so  far  behind  the  others  that  it  was 
placed  in  a  separate,  lower  category."  There 
was  the  manufacturer  of  men's  suits  who 
rated  men's  suits  for  Consumers  Union,  and 
as  chance  would  have  it  liked  his  own  best. 
And  m  1971.  the  Bose  Corporation  filed  suit 
for  $500,000  against  Consumers  Union,  charg- 
ing that  A.L.  Sellgson,  C.U.'s  audio  techni- 
cian. wh3  gave  bad  marks  to  the  Boee  901 
loudspeaker  system,  holds  a  patent  on  a  po- 
tentially competitive  product.  The  C.U. 
evaluation,  says  Bose.  is  "biased  and  fraudu- 
lent." 

Indeed.  Consumers'  Research  once  received 
a  $2,400  check  mistakenly  sent  to  it  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  and  meant  for  Con- 
sumers Union.  Consumers'  Research  Is  still 
wondering  what  the  check  was  for. 

GOVZaNMENT    CONTROLS 

And  finally  there  Is  the  fact  that  Commu- 
nism Is  One  Hundred  Percent  Government. 
All  Communists  everywhere  want  total  gov- 
ernment control  of  everything.  On  July  33, 
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1937.  for  instance.  In  a  speech  at  Wellesley, 
Professor  Warne  said  as  follows:  "The  eco-' 
nomic  system  will  be  in  perpetual  111  balance 
under  the  present  system.  Future  crises  are 
inevitable  unless  some  drastic  economic  re- 
organization Is  effected.  We  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  economic  planning  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  is  no  longer  valid  to  decry 
Communism  and  Socialism  as  undemocratic 
foreign  growths.  .  .  ," 

In  March  of  1942.  he  aald  to  the  People's 
Lobby:  "In  America,  It  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  coordination  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise  must  be  undertaken 
through  government  control  or  operation." 
In  the  summer  of  1945,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  told  the  People's  Lobby  that  we  should 
"retain  and  expand  public  ownership." 

Congress,  Colston  Warne  said  elsewhere, 
should  "make  processors  and  distributors  of 
farm  products  agencies  of  the  government, 
with  equipment  and  distribution  facilities 
pooled.  .  .  ." 

And  in  1957,  according  to  Time  (August  12, 
1957),  Warne  "wanted  Consumers  Union  to 
use  its  prestige  with  consumers  to  Infiuence 
U.S.  economic  policy." 

For  Instance,  in  1962,  President  John  Ken- 
nedy organized  a  Consumers  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, the  twelve  members  of  which  included 
five  C.U.  agents,  such  as  C<dston  Warne  and 
Persia  Campbell.  In  1964.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  appointed  a  new  Consumers  Ad- 
visory Council,  which  Included  C.U.  board 
member  Helen  Nelson  and  former  board 
member  Sidney  Margollus.  In  1966,  it  Issued 
a  report  filled  with  the  usual  attacks  on  busi- 
ness and  advertising — and  recommending  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Con- 
sumers In  the  Cabinet,  which  of  course  wai 
exactly  what  the  Communist  Front  Oonsum 
ers  Union  had  advocated  in  1936.  in  the  wr.' 
first  Issue  of  Consumer  Reports.  Such  a  nev' 
federal  department  would  have  the  power  Ut 
pry  Into  every  corner  of  our  private  lives. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  Consumers  Union 
has  done  everything  possible  to  organize 
consumers  into  a  "proletariat,"  and  to  lead 
it  in  a  demand  that  the  government  take 
total  power  over  everything — the  name  of 
which,  in  a  word,  once  again.  Is  Commu- 
nism. 

Which  brings  us,  of  cotirse,  to  a  gentle- 
man named  Ralph  Nader,  a  member  of 
Consumers  Union's  board  since  1968.  We 
first  hear  of  Ralph  when  he  defeats  General 
Motors,  after  which  "defeat"  G.M.  adds  to 
Its  profits  with  a  booming  business  In  seat 
belts.  Ralph  is  very  worried  about  our  safety. 
Indeed,  word  has  It  that  the  new  safety  re- 
quirements he  advocates  would  add  $755  to 
the  price  of  the  average  car. 

At  one  time.  Ralph  was  a  consulting  editor 
for  an  underground  publication  called  May- 
day, now  known  as  Hard  Times,  which  de- 
scribes Itself  as  "ammunition  in  an  arsenal 
of  guerrilla  Journalism."  and  which  Is  aided 
by  the  Radical  Education  Project  of  the  Com- 
munist outfit  known  as  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society.  It  publishes  such  worthies  as 
Andrew  Kopklnd  of  S.D.S.,  Marxist  revolu- 
tionary Ernest  Mandel,  and  Robin  Blackburn, 
who  calls  for  "the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
Capitalist  system." 

Nader's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Respon- 
sive Law  is  financed  by  various  foundations 
such  as  Field,  which  also  finances  the  South 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  staffed 
for  years  by  Communist  Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell; 
the  New  World  Foundation,  which  was 
founded  to  investigate  "communication  be' 
tween  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds"  (don'i 
ask  me) ;  and,  the  Stern  Family  Fund,  which 
has  contributed  to  the  Marxist  revolutionary 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy — which 
published  one  of  Nader's  books:  Who  Speaks 
For  the  Consumer?  Indeed,  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy — headed  by  Socialist 
Party  Chairman  Michael  Harrington — gave 
Nader  Its  annual  award  In  1970. 

Nader's  Center  for  Auto  Safety  Is  of  course 
supported  by  consumers  Union. 
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Now.  what  does  Ralph  Nader  want?  Well, 
he  wants  corpora+e  executives  Jailed  if  their 
companies  don't  behave  as  Nader  thinks  they 
should.  He  wants  a  government  rating  sys- 
tem for  every  consumer  product.  He  wants 
a  "federal  charter"  for  all  corporations,  and 
an  attack  on  pollution  "with  maximum  use 
of  known  technology  and  down  to  zero 
profits."  He  wants  companies  to  appoint 
someone  "who  Is  responsible  for  compliance 
with  Federal  regulations."  He  wants  company 
trade  secrets — which  may  cost  millions — ex- 
posed. He  wants  The  People  to  elect  mem- 
bers to  corporation  boards  of  directors.  He 
wants  to  put  companies  out  of  business  If 
they  don't  entirely  please  him. 

Indeed,  his  Clearinghouse  for  Professional 
RespKinslbllity  is  using  "whistle  blowers,"  a 
Nader  euphemism  for  spies,  who  report  to 
him  what  is  going  on  In  Industry — which 
raises  the  Interesting  question  of  where  his 
good  friend  Jack  Anderson  got  the  so-called 
goods  on  I.T.  &  T. 

And  the  only  thing  wrong  with  all  this  Is 
that  If  Nader  Is  successful,  the  result  will  be 
complete  government  control  of  everything — 
totalitarian  dictatorship,  which  Nader  claims 
to  be  against.  Only  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment— run  by  the  businessmen-bureaucrats 
he  "oppooea" — could  supervise  all  the  "re- 
forms" he  recommends.  Indeed,  if  H.R.  10835 
and  S.  1177,  currently  in  Congress,  succeed 
In  establishing  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  that  Nader  and  Consumers  Union 
back,  totalitarian  control  is  exactly  what  we 
will  get. 

It  was  the  co-editor  of  Hard  Times  who 
explained  what  Nader  really  wants:  ".  .  .  Na- 
der's fundamental  task  Is  not  so  much  to 
protect  the  consumer,  as  It  is  to  organize 
his  own  constituency,  the  legal  profession, 
for  assumption  of  power  in  a  post-Industrial 
society." 

In  other  words,  he  Is  simply  v^ing  con- 
sumers, and  the  many  perfectly  honest  peo- 
ple in  "consumerism,"  in  order  to  win  pKJwer 
for  himself.  He  has  even  been  seriously  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  candidate  for  President. 

There  Is  another  name  for  the  system 
Consumers  Union  and  board  member  Ralph 
Nader  are  demanding.  The  name  Is  "Fas- 
cism." That's  what  Mussolini  called  It  when 
be  did  exactly  the  same  thing  In  Fascist  Italy. 
And  the  only  difference  between  Fascism 
and  Communism  Is  the  symbol  on  their  re- 
spective armbands.  It  was  the  Communists 
who  brought  Hitler  to  power  on  orders  from 
Stalin  In  1933,  thinking  they  could  "handle" 
him. 

"Consumerism,"  as  we  have  seen.  Is  a  fraud. 
There  already  are  plenty  of  laws  to  deal  with 
dishonest  businessmen.  They  should  be  en- 
forced. There  Is  also  nothing  wrong  with  an 
honest  magazine  rating  consumer  products, 
but  Consumers  Union  Is  using  consumers 
for  other  purposes.  Is  It  the  Communist 
Front  organization  It  was  founded  to  be? 
Well,  the  California  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  said  so.  The  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations said  so.  The  Pennsylvania  Com- 
monwealth Counsel  said  so. 

Maybe  I'm  wrong,  but  that's  good  enough 
for  me. 

[From  The  Herald  of  Freedom) 

Treason  Is  the  Reason — 847  Reasons  for 

Investigatino  the  State  Department 

(By  Frank  A.  Capell) 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  Is  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  charge  of  Labor  Standards. 
She  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Kennedy  and  Is 
a  hold-over  from  the  last  administration. 
She  Is  also  a  Presidential  Assistant  on  Con- 
sumers Affairs.  Some  labor  leaders,  who  are 
Mrs.  Peterson's  old  friends,  have  been  rec- 
ommending her  for  a  full  Cabinet  post. 

Esther  Elggertsen  Peterson  Is  the  daughter 
of  Lars  Eggertsen  and  the  former  Annie  Niel- 
sen. She  grew  up  at  Provo,  Utah,  where  she 
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attended  school  and  her  father  was  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  She  graduated  from 
Brlgham  Young  University  In  1927  and  re- 
ceived her  M.A.  from  Columbia  University  in 
1930.  She  married  Oliver  Arthur  Peterson  on 
May  28,  1932.  Mrs.  Peterson  began  teaching 
In  1927  at  an  Agricultural  College  in  Cedar 
City,  Utah.  She  then  taught  at  the  Boston 
YWCA  in  the  Industrial  Department.  She 
worked  for  Sidney  Hill  man's  (Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's "great  American")  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  as  Educational 
Director  and  as  Washington,  D.C.  Legislative 
Representative.  She  later  became  the  Legisla- 
tive Representative  for  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Her  husband.  Oliver  Arthur  Peterson,  was 
bom  In  Crookston,  Minn..  June  14,  1903,  the 
son  of  Ole  Slgvart  and  the  former  Astrid 
BJorge.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  and  did  post-graduate  work 
at  Columbia  University  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  worked  for  the  YMCA  from  1927 
to  1929  In  Boeton  and  from  1929  to  1933  in 
Brooklyn.  He  then  became  a  paid  employee 
of  the  American  Labor  Party,  doing  field  work 
from  1934  to  1936.  He  worked  for  the  WPA 
from  1936  to  1941,  the  OPA  from  1941  to  1946, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  1946  to 
1947  and  the  Stimson  Committee  for  the 
Marshall  Plan  from  1947  to  1948.  He  went 
with  the  State  Department  as  Labor  At- 
tacbe  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Stockholm 
from  1948  to  1952.  He  was  Attache  at  the 
American  Embassy  In  Brussels  from  1952  to 
1957  and  then  became  Labor  Adviser  for  the 
Bureau  of  African  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  In  1958.  He  is  now  retired  on  a  pension 
from  the  State  Department. 

Mrs.  Peterson  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  from  1939  through  1943  at  a 
time  when  It  was  heavUy  Infiltrated  by  com- 
munists. Intelligence  Agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment were  advised  by  confidential  and 
reliable  Informants  that  both  ESsther  and 
Oliver  Peterson  were  reported  as  having  been 
secret  members  of  the  Commiinlst  Party  for 
a  period  of  at  least  thirteen  years  during  the 
1930's  and  1940's.  They  maintained  a  close 
personal  relationship  over  a  period  of  years 
with  a  long  list  of  individuals  known  to  be 
communists  and  either  actually  engaged  In 
espionage  work  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  cooperated  with  communist  espionage 
agents.  Among  those  whom  they  were  friends 
of,  met  with  socially,  and  attended  secret 
meetings  with  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H. 
Collins.  Jr.  who  had  an  apartment  located 
In  the  St.  Matthew  Cotirt  Apartments.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  in  whose  apartment  key  In- 
dividuals In  the  Washington,  D.C.  under- 
ground communist  espionage  apparatus  met 
secretly.  It  was  reported  to  security  agencies 
that  Henry  Collins  had  given  an  extra  key  for 
this  {^artment  to  the  Petersons  so  they  could 
meet  there  with  the  underground  members. 
It  was  also  refwrted  that  federal  agents  have 
a  record  of  at  least  fifteen  meetings  of  one  or 
both  of  the  Petersons  with  Henry  H.  Collins, 
Jr.  prior  to  1942  and  three  additional  ones  af- 
ter 1945.  Collins  was  reported  as  having  been 
critical  of  Mrs.  Peterson  for  not  holding 
strictly  to  the  Communist  Party  Line.  This 
was  one  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Collins,  the 
former  Susan  B.  Anthony  ni.  The  Petersons 
lived  for  a  time  in  sui  apartment  at  411  West 
114th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  and  were  reported 
as  having  entertained  Mr  and  Mrs  Collins  at 
this  apartment.  Henry  Collins  owned  a  coun- 
try place  at  White  Pines,  Lanham.  Maryland, 
and  the  Petersons  were  reix>rted  as  having 
visited  the  Collins'  here  as  late  as  1947.  Col- 
lins was  Identified  as  a  communist  and  es- 
pionage agent  by  Whlttaker  Chambers.  He 
had  worked  for  the  NRA,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment,' the  Labor  Department,  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business  the  Senate 
Sub-Committee  on  Technical  Mobilization, 
the  State  Department  Displacfd  Persons  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
on  Refugees.  He  had  been  a  Major  in  the  U.S. 
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Army.  Collins  took  the  Fifth  Amendment  In 
regard  to  his  Communist  Party  affiliation. 

The  Petersons  were  reported  as  close 
friends,  contacts,  and  fellow  users  of  Collins' 
apartment  with  John  Abt.  He  too  was  Iden- 
tified as  a  communist  and  espionage  agent 
by  Whlttaker  Chambers  and  also  by  Elizabeth 
Bentley.  Abt  was  General  Counsel  for  Sidney 
Hillman's  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  where  Mrs.  Peterson  had  worked.  Abt 
was  Attorney  for  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  was  Assistant  General 
Counsel  for  the  WPA  where  Oliver  Peterson 
worked.  Abt  was  Special  Counsel  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  Chief 
Counsel  for  the  LaPollette  Committee  on 
which  Alger  Hiss  worked  and  was  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  In  charge  of  antitrust  case 
prosecutions. 

The  Petersons  were  reported  as  close  friends 
and  contacts  of  Charles  Kramer  (Krivltsky) 
and  his  wife,  who  also  used  the  Collins' 
apartment.  Kramer  was  Identified  by  both 
Whlttaker  Chambers  and  Elizabeth  Bentley 
as  being  a  communist  underground  member 
and  engaged  In  espionage  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Kramer  had  been  a  Staff  Member  of 
Senator  Kilgore's  Committee  doing  Investiga- 
tion work.  He  was  an  employee  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  the  LaFollette 
Senate  Committee,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Bo€wd,  the  Senate  Committee  on  War 
Mobilization  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Wartime  Health  and  Education.  When  ques- 
tioned before  a  Congressional  Committee,  he 
took  the  Fifth  Amendment  concerning  his 
Communist  Party  membership  and  activities. 

The  Petersons  were  reported  as  being  close 
friends  and  contacts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor 
Perlo  who  also  used  the  Collins  apartment. 
Perlo  was  identified  by  both  Whlttaker 
Chambers  and  Elizabeth  Bentley  in  sworn 
testimony  as  being  both  a  communist  and 
an  espionage  agent  for  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
took  the  Fifth  Amendment  regarding  his 
Communist  Party  membership  and  activities. 
Perlo  was  employed  by  the  OflBce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration as  was  Mr.  Peterson.  He  also 
worked  for  the  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration, the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation, 
the  Oommerce  Department  and  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  where  he  dealt  with  military 
aircraft  production.  He  now  writes  for  the 
communist  paper  THE  WORKER. 

The  Petersons  were  reported  as  being  close 
friends  and  contacts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee 
Pressman  who  also  used  the  Collins'  apart- 
ment. Lee  Pressman  was  identified  by  Whlt- 
taker Chambers  as  Ijeing  a  member  of  the 
communist  underground  apparatus  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Pressman  was  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  where  Abe  Fortas  and  Adlal 
Stevenson  worked.  He  was  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
where  Peterson  worked.  He  was  General  Coun- 
sel for  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Unions  of 
which  Mrs.  Peterson's  employer  was  an  af- 
filiate and  Sidney  Hillman  was  the  key  figure 
In  both.  Prssman  admitted  his  Communist 
Party  membership  in  a  hearing  befcw*  the 
HCUA. 

The  Petersons  were  good  friends  of  Lydla 
Altschuler  (Mrs.  Eric  Strong)  who  had  af- 
filiations with  communist-fronts.  She  was 
active  In  the  Consumers  Union  which  was 
headed  by  Arthur  Kallet.  alias  Edward  Adams, 
who  was  a  writer  for  the  DAILY  WORKER. 
She  signed  a  letter,  sent  to  Union  delegates, 
which  showed  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
such  well  known  radicals  as  Ben  Gold  of  the 
Furriers  Union.  Louis  Welnstock  of  the  Print- 
ers Union,  and  Jacob  Potofsky  who  was  one 
of  Mrs.  Peterson's  superiors  at  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  Union  and  who 
has  since  become  President  of  the  Union, 
succeeding  the  late  Sidney  Hillman.  Mrs. 
Peterson  Is  now  going  about  the  country  ad- 
vising  the  American   public   to   form  Con- 
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Burners  Unions,  similar  to  this  old  discredited 
communist- front. 

Another  good  friend,  associate,  and  contact 
of  the  Petersons  was  Harriet  Bouslog  (Mrs. 
Howard  Sawyer)  who  was  the  Legislative 
Representative  of  the  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union,  headed  by  David 
Dublnsky.  Harriet  Bouslog  was  Identified  as 
a  Communist  Party  member  In  sworn  testi- 
mony before  the  HCUA  In  1951  and  again  In 
1953. 

The  Petersons  were  close  friends  of  Marie 
Josephine  Reed  (Mrs.  Fred  Haug)  who  had 
strong  pro-Soviet  sympathies  and  was  men- 
tioned many  times  In  Congressional  Hear- 
ings. She  allowed  her  name  to  be  used  openly 
In  support  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  Collins  were  repaying  the  Petersons 
when  they  permitted  the  use  of  their  apart- 
ment by  the  Petersons.  After  Henry  Collins 
married  Susan  B.  Anthony  III  In  1940  they 
used  the  Peterson's  apartment  at  411  West 
114th  St.,  New  Tork.  for  a  week.  The  Peter- 
sons were  contacts  of  Henry  Collins,  commu- 
nist and  Soviet  espionage  agent,  before  his 
marriage  and  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins 
afterwards. 

Oliver  Peterson  was  a  radical  left-winger 
from  his  early  days.  After  he  married  Esther 
and  they  were  located  In  Boston  he  was  an 
Instructor  on  the  side  for  a  Workers  School 
located    In   the   New   International   Hall,   42 
Winona  Street,  Boston.  Mass.,  in  which  lec- 
tures, meetings,  and  social  affairs  were  also 
held.  Peterson  s  father  died  and  his  mother 
remarried  a  man  named  Iver  P.  Wick  who  was 
a  radical  longshoreman.  The  Petersons  often 
visited  his  mother  and  stepfather  at  3008 
Pershing  Way,  Long  View,  Washington,  and 
at  2702  Louisiana  Street,  Long  View,  Wash- 
ington.  The   stepfather   was  reportedly  one 
of  Harry  Bridges'  men  and  was  known  to  sub- 
scribe to  communist  papers  and  publications. 
Mrs.  Peterson  was  a  registered  member  of 
the  American  Labor  Party  and  Is  reported  as 
having  paid  dues  to  them  for  at  least  four 
years.  She  was  active  In  the  ALP  when  they 
sponsored  Vlto  Marcantonio,  a  communist, 
for  election  to  Congress.  Her  husband  was  a 
paid  employee  of  the  ALP  for  two  years.  Mrs. 
Peterson  was  well  known  In  the  N.Y.  Teach- 
ers Union  and  was  a  dues-paying  member. 
This  Union  had  been  barred  from  represent- 
ing teachers  in  New  York  City  for  thirteen 
years  because  It  was  communist-controlled. 
Mrs.  Peterson  is  remembered  by  a  former  of- 
ficial of  the  Teachers  Union  as  a  person  who 
claimed  to  be  a  socialist  but  who  was  most 
cooperative  with  the  communist  leadership 
In  the  Union  and  their  communist  programs. 
She  was  a  friend  and  associate  of  important 
communists  In  the  Union  who  were  busy  In- 
doctrinating the  youth  of  our  country  Into 
the    Marxist    philosophy     In    schools    and 
colleges. 

Mrs.  Peterson  also  most  actively  assisted 
the  communists  in  their  drive  to  raise  funds 
for  the  communists  In  Spain  during  the  days 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  and  the 
Spanish  Revolution.  The  Petersons  became 
Interested  in  the  "emerging  African  nations" 
while  Oliver  was  the  Labor  Adviser  of  the 
Bureau  of  African  Affairs.  Mrs.  Peterson  be- 
came active  In  the  Women's  Africa  Committee 
of  345  East  46th  St.,  New  York  City.  She  be- 
came a  member  and  one  of  their  advisers. 
According  to  their  literature,  the  Womens 
Africa  Committee  is  a  division  of  the  African- 
American  Institute  and  they  provide  a  clear- 
ing house  for  American  women's  organiza- 
tions with  African  Interests.  They  act  as  a 
reference  center,  sponsor  meetings  of  Inter- 
ested organizations  to  discuss  mutual  prob- 
lems. 

While  Oliver  Peterson  was  the  Labor  At- 
tache at  the  U.S.  Embassies  In  Sweden  and 
Belgium  from  1948  to  1957,  Mrs.  Peterson 
was  visiting  with  and  In  close  contact  with 
Swedish  and  Belgian  Union  representatives 
She  was  made  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
and  was  the  official  representative  of  the  U.S. 
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Department  of  Labor  at  the  Pan-Paclflc  Con- 
ferences held  at  ManUa,  P.I.,  in  1963. 

Mrs.  Peterson  Is  active  In  the  National 
Consumers  League  and  Is  now  working  on 
"Consumers  Affairs."  She  and  her  assistant, 
Bel  Rubensteln,  have  been  corresponding 
with  a  number  of  people  on  the  "High  Cost 
of  Dying."  Thu  subject  was  given  much  pub- 
licity through  a  book  on  the  same  subject 
by  Jessica  MUford  (Decca  Treuhaft)  who  has 
been  Identified  as  a  commimlst.  Forming  of 
cooperatives,  as  with  all  enterprise,  is  recom- 
mended by  the  communists.  Mrs.  Peterson 
was  also  head  of  the  Womens  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Government  imtU  recently  when  her 
place  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Mary  Keyserllng 
who,  under  her  maiden  name  of  Mary  Dublin, 
has  a  long  history  of  affiliations  with  com- 
munist fronts. 

Esther  Peterson  came  Into  U.S.  Govern- 
ment service  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
In  the  normal  course  of  events  the  Head  of 
the  Department  U  supplied  with  a  security 
report  which  Is  the  resiUt  of  a  full  field  In- 
vestigation. In  this  case  the  Department 
Head  was  Arthur  Goldberg  who  was  Secretary 
of  Labor  at  the  time.  In  spite  of  all  the 
known  facts  concerning  Mrs.  Peterson's  back- 
ground the  Secretary  of  Labor  found  her  ac- 
ceptable. 
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GALA    OCCASION    IN    BUFFALO    AS 
JOHN  WRIGHT  MARKS  lOOTH 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  100th  birthday  of  a  weU 
known  and  highly  respected  resident  of 
my  district,  John  W.  Wright. 

Bom  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  Buflfalo,  N.Y.,  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  He  was  a  natural  crafts- 
man who  acquired  the  skill  of  a  caster 
in  brass  and  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
workmanship  in  his  more  than  40  years 
in  the  business. 

He  came  to  Buffalo  from  Detroit  in 
1916  and  immediately  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  skilled  caster  for  the  Buffalo 
Brass  and  Copper  Rolling  Mill.  This  com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  company  where  he 
worked  in  Detroit,  are  predecessors  of  the 
Anaconda  American  Brass  Co.,  which 
continues  to  have  a  Buffalo  division. 

Most  impressive  to  me  were  the  letters 
which  Mr.  Wright  received  from  top  ex- 
ecutives of  Anaconda  American,  includ- 
ing President  R.  H.  Van  Horn,  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Wright  on  his  birthday  anni- 
versary and  highly  complimenting  him 
for  his  loyal  service  as  a  long-time  em- 
ployee. 

Kenneth  M.  Kinsey,  vice  president- 
employee  relations  for  Anaconda  Ameri- 
can, wrote  that — 

I  well  remember  Jack  during  the  years  be- 
tween 1939,  when  I  started  with  the  com- 
pany, and  1952,  when  he  retired.  I  am  sure 
he  probably  recalls  my  father  also,  who  was 
labor  supervisor  back  in  the  1920's. 

Jack  was  a  truly  remarkable  employee  in 
every  way  and  his  achievements  and  contri- 
butions as  a  "master  of  casting"  are  still 
legendary.  Please  convey  to  him  my  heartiest 
best  wishes  on  this  occasion.  May  he  go  on 
to  see  many  more  birthdays. 

SOME    400    AT   CHURCH    RECEPTION 

Last  evening  at  the  Bethel  A.M.E. 
Church  in  Buffalo,  some  400  persons 
gathered    for    a    communion-reception 


honoring  Mr.  Wright.  The  assistant  min- 
ister. Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  presided  and 
was  assisted  by  the  church  choir.  Mr 
Wright  is  a  former  church  trustee  and 
devoted  much  time  over  the  years  to 
church  affairs. 

Unfortunately,  my  congressional  duties 
prevented  me  from  attending  the  birth- 
day reception.  But  I  did  arrange  to  have 
presented  to  Mr.  Wright  from  me  a  U.S. 
flag  which  had  been  flown  over  the  U  8 
Capitol  especially  for  him. 

Further,  as  a  result  of  my  request,  Mr 
Wright  received  a  letter  from  President 
Nixon  which  was  read  to  the  assembled 
gathering.  He  also  received  a  letter  from 
Governor  Rockefeller.  The  key  to  the  city 
of  Buffalo  was  presented  to  him  on  be- 
half of  Mayor  Sedita  by  the  mayor's  con- 
fidential assistant,  Judy  Johnson.  Pres- 
ent from  the  Erie  County  government 
was  the  county  executive,  the  Honorable 
Edward  V.  Regan. 

This  afternoon,  shortly  after  lunch,  a 
busload  of  25  kindergarten  children  from 
the  Build  Academy— located  in  old  school 
32  in  the  heart  of  Buffalo's  poorer  sec- 
tion—arrived at  Mr.  Wright's  home.  They 
presented  him  with  a  cake  and  then 
serenaded  him  with  a  rendition  of  happy 
birthday  and  all  the  verses  of  the  Negro 
national  anthem.  It  was  truly  an  im- 
pressive and  touching  salute  to  the  still- 
wiry  centenarian. 

While  employed  with  the  brass  com- 
panies, Mr.  Wright  was  a  loyal  member 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America— 
AFL-CIO.  Local  593  sent  him  a  gift  on 
the  occasion. 

At  the  request  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edith  B.  Robinson,  Anaconda  American 
searched  its  employment  records  on  the 
service  of  Mr.  Wright.  Here  is  the  re- 
veaUng  report  provided  by  K.  H.  Bald, 
employee  relations  manager  for  the  Buf- 
falo division  of  Anaconda  American: 

Report 

Since  I  did  not  Join  the  Buffalo  Division 
until  1966  I  did  not  know  your  father  per- 
sonally. I  have  searched  our  meager  records 
and  the  memories  of  some  of  his  fellow  work- 
ers and  supervisors  who  are  still  working  for 
us,  and  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to 
discover  during  my  research  what  a  remark- 
able and  outstanding  employee  your  father 
was. 

Checking  Into  Mr.  Wright's  employment 
history  was  somewhat  like  checking  Into  the 
history  of  our  Company  and  the  Brass  In- 
dustry. "Jack",  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends 
here,  started  to  work  as  a  Caster  for  the 
Buffalo  Brass  and  Copper  Rolling  Mill  on 
April  9,  1916,  at  the  age  of  44,  approximately 
one  year  before  this  mill  was  bought  by  the 
American  Brass  Company  and  became  the 
Buffalo  Division. 

His  association  with  our  0(Mnpany  goes 
back  further,  however,  because  before  coming 
to  Buffalo  he  worked  for  the  Detroit  Brass 
and  Copper  Company,  which  became  p>art  of 
American  Brass  In  1927.  We  have  no  record 
about  the  length  or  dates  of  his  employment 
at  Detroit,  but  there  Is  an  affidavit  from  one 
of  his  foremen  stating  that  he  worked  with 
John  W  Wright  at  the  Detroit  Brass  and 
Copper  Company  before  they  both  came  to 
Btiffalo. 

Judging  from  the  fact  that  your  father  was 
employed  here  Immediately  as  a  Caster,  a 
highly  skilled  and  specialized  occupation,  I 
assume  he  worked  as  a  Caster  at  Detroit 
also. 

In  October  1919  he  quit  our  employ  to 
leave  town,  but  returned  In  May  1921.  From 
then  until  November  1949,  when  he  was  over 
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77  years  old,  he  worked  as  a  Caster,  tending 
various  types  of  casting  fiu-naces,  from  primi- 
tive pit  furnaces  to  electric  furnaces. 

Despite  the  fact  that  casting  was  one  of 
the  physically  most  demanding  and  hazard- 
ous occujiatlons  In  those  days,  his  record 
shows  only  one  injury  of  significance,  which 
Is  not  only  an  unbelievable  safety  record, 
but  Illustrates  much  better  than  anything  I 
can  say  his  exceptional  competence  and  care- 
fulness. 

Aside  from  his  unmatched  safety  record 
be  also  had  an  outstanding  work  record  and 
Is  remembered  as  one  of  the  finest,  most  de- 
pendable and  conscientious  employees  that 
ever  worked  here. 

Jack  retired  on  December  1,  1952  at  the 
age  of  80  years  and  8  months  and  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  stayed  on  longer  had  his  eyes 
not  been  falling  him.  I  enclose  a  picture  of 
blm  which  was  taken  In  1941  for  his  plant 
Identification  badge,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  an- 
other 69  year  old  gentleman  looking  as  vital 
and  young  as  he  does  In  this  snapshot. 

I  hope  your  father  has  enjoyed  his  years  of 
retirement  In  good  health  and  I  pray  the 
Lord  will  continue  to  bless  him.  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  hear  from  you  that  he  has  fond 
memories  of  his  association  with  our  Divi- 
sion, and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  feeling 
is  entirely  mutual.  He  was  one  In  a  thousand 
and  I  am  Indebted  to  your  letter  to  become 
aware  of  his  existence. 


WORK  SAFETY 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  29.  1972 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Steiger  has  presented  some  addi- 
tional information  as  to  problems  in- 
volved in  the  enforcement  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  However, 
other  available  evidence  now  indicates 
that  these  problems  of  implementation 
are  largely  the  imnecessary  result  of  a 
gross  misapplication  of  priorities  in  al- 
locating the  limited  number  of  inspec- 
tors. In  other  words,  the  administration 
has,  for  reasons  best  known  to  itself,  de- 
cided to  conduct  some  inspections  in 
areas  that  do  not  involve  target  indus- 
tries nor  other  apparent  significant  safe- 
ty or  health  problems.  The  net  result  of 
this  decision  is  necessarily  to  deprive  cer- 
tain groups  of  workers  of  needed  protec- 
tion. More  importantly,  this  Labor  De- 
partment decision  to  allocate  inspectors 
for  low-priority  work  is  in  clear  violation 
of  the  mandate — ^in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  act — to  preserve  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  lives  with  the  available 
inspection  resources. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Labor 
Department  has  unilaterally  deviated 
from  the  clear  intent  of  Congress.  In  the 
15  months  which  have  passed  since  this 
act  was  passed,  the  facts  show  that  the 
Department  of  Labor,  acting  for  the 
Nixon  administration  In  implementing 
thiat  act.  has  compiled  a  record  of  arbi- 
trary and  ill-founded  actions  and  de- 
cisions which  even  a  charitable  descrip- 
tion would  call  antiworker,  if  not  anti- 
human.  For  example,  the  Nixon  record 
shows  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
engaged  in  arbitrary  and  unlawful  delays 
in  meeting  the  act's  mandatory  dead- 
lines. No  adequate  reasons  existed  or 
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were  even  offered.  The  complete  labor 
record  of  the  Nixon  administration  shows 
numerous  other  examples  of  open  hostil- 
ity to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  law  and 
to  the  interests  of  working  men  and 
women. 

One  of  the  problems  which  the  Con- 
gress has  been  most  aggrieved  is  the  im- 
necessary secrecy  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  This  deprives  the  Congress  of  the 
information  as  to  the  full  extent  of  all  of 
the  actions  which  are  being  taken  to  un- 
dermine this  law  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  actual  rec- 
ord has  been  and  is  being  compiled  by 
others  outside  the  administration.  The 
best  of  this  is  being  compiled  by  several 
members  of  the  Washington  press  corps. 
Among  these  persons  are :  Stewart  Udall 
and  Jeff  Stansbury,  editors  of  Our  En- 
vironment, and  Frank  Wallick.  editor  of 
the  Washington  Report,  published  week- 
ly by  the  United  Automobile  Workers. 

The  Udall  report  covers  a  wide  range 
of  matters  very  capably.  The  UAW's 
Washington  Report  is  a  weekly  pub- 
Ucation  primarily  sent  to  local  unions 
around  the  coimtry;  fortunately,  how- 
ever, one  copy  often  finds  its  way  to 
me.  I  am  regularly  impressed  with  its 
accuracy,  scope,  and  basic  sense  of  hu- 
manity. I  also  note  that  the  March  17, 
1972,  issue  of  "Worker  Power"  contains 
an  excellent  article  further  document- 
ing the  outrageous  misbehavior,  inten- 
tional underf  unding,  and  outright  illegal- 
ities which  have  characterized  the  Nixon 
administration's  refusal  to  enforce  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

In  addition  to  these  documents,  the 
sorry  record  of  the  Nixon  regime  is  be- 
ing regularly  compiled  by  the  Oil,  Chemi- 
cal &  Atomic  Workers  Union,  whose 
Washington  ofiBce  is  led  by  the  very  able 
Tony  Mazzocchi.  That  ofiBce  has  reg- 
ularly given  both  help  and  information 
to  workers  who  were  attempting  to  have 
the  law  enforced.  The  OCAW  has  also 
distinguished  itself  by  its  particular  dili- 
gence in  pursuing  its  legal  rights  in  the 
courts  and  in  testifying  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  OCAW  has  filed  substantial 
challenges  to  the  OSHA  enforcement 
poUcies  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
legal  complaints  in  those  cases  along 
with  some  of  the  other  materials  refer- 
enced above,  are  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Life  and  Limb 

(By  Dr.  Alice  Watts) 

The  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Law 
of  1970  supposedly  guarantees  every  worker 
in  America  a  safe  and  healthful  workplace. 
The  preamble  to  the  law  states  that  Its  pur- 
pose Is  "to  assure  so  far  as  possible  every 
working  man  and  woman  In  the  nation  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  .  .  ."  How- 
ever, the  law  Is  sorely  lacking  in  many  re- 
spects, and  is  unlikely  to  come  anywhere 
near  accomplishing  its  lofty  purpose. 

The  law  Is  based  on  a  series  of  standards 
which  cover  the  conditions  of  the  work  en- 
vironment. These  standards  are  to  be  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  secretary  derives 
the  standard^  from  the  recommendations  of 
such  semi-official  bodies  as  the  American 
Conference  of  Government  Industrial  Hy- 
glenlsts — a  committee  made  up  of  govern- 
ment and  business  representatives,  who  de- 
cide by  "consensus"  the  maximum  amount 
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of   poisons   to   which    workers   can    be   ex- 
posed in  the  context  of  economic  feasibility. 

DEATH    STANDARDS 

The  noise  guidelines  provide  a  good  exam- 
ple of  how  such  standards  are  set.  Govern- 
ment officials  wanted  a  standard  of  85  dec- 
ibels, the  level  above  which  aU  scientists 
agree  some  loss  of  hearing  occurs  among  a 
moderate  percentage  (about  3-6  percent)  of 
the  exposed  population.  General  Motors  and 
other  companies  objected,  saying  that  they 
could  not  meet  this  standard.  So,  a  compro- 
mise of  90  decibels  was  reached. 

The  difference  between  85  decibels  and  90 
decibels  is  an  Increase  of  about  7  times  In 
noise  Intensity.  Ninety  decibels  guarantees 
serious  deafness  to  a  large  percentage  (15-20 
percent)  of  the  workers  exposed. 

Another  Interesting  aspect  of  noise  is  that 
all  other  industrial  countries  but  the  United 
States  recognize  that  noise  can  cause  heart 
disease,  hormone  Imbalance,  and  other  physi- 
ologic effects.  American  workers  are  somehow 
"Immune"  to  these  effects,  according  to  the 
government. 

The  case  of  the  asbestos  standard  Is  also 
illuminating.  Asbestos  Is  a  substance  en- 
countered in  almost  every  industry,  since  it 
Is  Integral  to  the  Insulation  of  most  indus- 
trial plants.  It  Is  also  used  In  over  3,000  prod- 
ucts made  In  this  country. 

For  the  past  70  years,  scientists  have  known 
that  Inhalation  of  asbestos  dust  causes  severe, 
even  fatal  scarring  of  the  lungs  (abestosls). 
More  recently,  it  has  been  found  that  even 
small  exposures  to  asbestos  dust  frequently 
result  In  cancer  (in  a  large  fraction  of  the 
people  exposed) ,  as  long  as  30  or  40  years 
after  the  exposure. 

Because  It  is  so  hazardous,  the  Department 
of  Labor  declared  that  asbestos  control  was  to 
be  a  prime  t;irget  for  the  new  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Administration  (OSHA). 
The  first  step  in  controlling  asbestos  haisard 
was  the  publication  of  an  emergency  stand- 
ard on  December  6. 

A  standard  of  2  fibers  per  cubic  centimeter 
was  proposed  by  labor  representatives  In 
Washington.  This  level  of  dust  has  been 
shown  in  England  to  almoet  completely  pre- 
vent the  disease  asbestosls. 

The  emergency  standard  accepted  by  the 
government  was  five  fibers  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. The  permanent  standard  becomes 
law  three  months  after  the  emergency  stand- 
ard Is  announced.  The  government  will  prob- 
ably adopt  the  lower  2-fiber  standard  In  April. 

However,  both  the  higher  and  the  lower 
standards  were  aimed  only  at  prevention  of 
asbestosls,  not  cancer.  There  Is  evidence  that 
cancer  has  occurred  In  British  workers  who 
have  been  exposed  to  no  more  than  two  fibers 
per  cubic  centimeter  throughout  their  work- 
ing lives.  If  health  were  really  the  criterion, 
no  (zero)  asbestos  exposure  would  be  permis- 
sible. 

Businessmen  must  be  forced  to  design  and 
use  equipment  which  does  not  allow  the 
release  of  any  asbestos  dust  Into  the  air 
which  workers  breathe.  Some  equipment 
which  meets  these  rigorous  criteria  exists — 
and  what  Is  more.  It  Is  simple  and  cheap  to 
use.  It  would  be  a  technically  simple  task 
to  design  more  of  such  equipment. 

So  far,  there  are  very  few  standards  for 
workplace  hazards.  There  are  over  one  million 
chemical  substances  in  use  in  American  work- 
places, but  there  are  only  450  substances  to 
which  a  standard  applies.  Most  of  the  existing 
standards  are  not  Intended  to  prevent  chronic 
disease  or  Illness  which  becomes  evident 
many  years  after  exposure;  they  are  only 
"scientific"  enough  to  prevent  obvious  ex- 
pense (compensable)  disease. 

Even  If  the  law  were  to  set  decent  standards 
for  health  and  safety.  It  would  still  remain  a 
sham  because  enforcement  is  almost  non- 
existent. There  are  4.1  million  workplaces, 
and  55  million  workers,  but  only  500  Inspec- 
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tors.  There  are  only  14  Induatrlal  hyglenlsts 
In  the  country. 

Inspectors  cannot  take  the  air  samples 
necessary  for  ascertaining  whether  a  toxic 
substance  In  the  air  exceeds  the  concentra- 
tion limit  set  In  the  law.  This  type  of 
sample  can  only  be  taken  by  one  of  the  14 
industrial  hyglenlsts. 

Even  If  the  500  Inspectors  were  empowered 
to  give  citations  and  to  ensure  enforcement 
of  the  law,  it  has  been  calculated  that  if  they 
had  no  paperwork,  and  continuously  visited 
plants,  they  would  visit  each  plant  only  once 
every  23  years.  With  paper  work,  and  the  fre- 
quent  court  appearances  required  by  the  law, 
they  will  visit  each  plant  once  every  93  y, 
years — with  luck! 

The  lack  of  inspectors  Is  a  direct  result  of 
the  lack  of  money  devoted  to  this  problem. 
As  with  all  programs  for  public  welfare,  a 
small  fraction  of  what  Is  necessary  is  ap- 
propriated for  It. 

Labor  representatives  asked  for  $150  mil- 
lion for  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
program.  The  program  is  now  functioning 
with  a  budget  of  $36  million.  The  result  of 
this  asperity  U  a  hiring  freeze  on  all  person- 
nel in  the  program — ^Including  Inspectors. 

The  government  has  also  Insured  that  the 
overworked  Inspectors  are  not  sympathetic 
to  working  people.  It  is  official  policy  that  In- 
spectors are  never  workers  or  unionists.  The 
government  claims  that  only  business  man- 
agement has  the  experience  to  ensure  fair 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

With  all  these  impediments  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  it  Is  amazing  that  ther«  is 
any  enforcement  at  all.  This  Is  exactly  what 
Industry  and  government  officials  seem  to 
want. 

As  of  November,  1971,  there  had  been  a 
total  of  10,668  Inspections  In  9,817  workplaces 
which  employ  1,851,688  workers.  Only  23  per- 
cent of  the  establishments  Inspected  were 
found  to  be  In  compliance— that  means  that 
76  percent  of  the  employers  weren't  furnish- 
ing even  the  minimal  safety  and  health  con- 
ditions that  the  law  provides.  (Moreover,  the 
compliance  officers  admit  they  are  unable  to 
look  for  violations  under  each  and  every  reg- 
ulation of  the  act  during  their  Inspections  ) 
By  November.  1971,  the  government  had 
issued  7.450  citations  for  lack  of  compliance 
with  the  law.  Of  these,  over  400  citations 
were  being  contested  by  business.  Many  com- 
panies are  even  contesting  trivial  fines  of 
$20-«30,  of  which  there  are  many. 

"Dtn    PROCISS" 

This  apparently  reflects  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  business  groups  to  tie 
up  the  enforcement  apparatus  of  the  law  by 
contesting  all  citations,  no  matter  how  triv- 
ial. For  businesses,  lengthy  litigation  is  an 
effective  weapon  against  the  law.  They  have 
control  over  tremendous  economic  resources 
which  allows  them  to  engage  in  litigation" 
and  the  time— their  lives  aren't  at  stake. 

The  government  goes  along  with  industry's 
wish  to  continue  to  exercise  Its  perogatlves 
without  Interference  from  any  outsiders.  In 
a  behind-closed-doors  session  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  gov- 
ernment stressed  its  concern  for  "due  proc- 
ess"— for  business  enterprises.  The  businesses 
wUl  be  protected  by  endless  chances  for  liti- 
gation, lasting  on  the  average  three  to  five 
years. 

The  "Imminent  danger"  clause  of  the  law 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  government's 
wlUingness  to  weaken  the  law.  This  clause 
was  the  strongest  section  of  the  original  ver- 
sion of  the  law  which  was  proposed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  version  aUowed  compliance  officers 
to  close  down  an  industrial  operation  in 
which  a  danger  existed  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  death  or  serious  Injury  to 
workers  in  the  area — including  "danger  from 
substances  or  conditions  which  would  cause 
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irreversible  harm  even  though  the  resulting 
physical  disability  might  not  manifest  Itself 
at  once." 

The  present  law  requires,  even  in  cases  of 
emergency  (imminent  danger) .  that  the  com- 
pliance officer  must  go  to  federal  covu^  to 
stop  the  process  causing  danger.  Because  of 
this  requirement,  the  clause  has  become 
meaningless.  You  can't  save  lives  from  an  ex- 
plosion by  discussing  it  in  court. 

So  far  the  imminent  danger  clause  has 
only  been  applied  once!  In  fact,  even  when 
22  workers  were  blown  up  in  the  Port  Huron 
Tunnel  in  Michigan  on  December  13,  It  took 
the  government  eleven  days,  until  Decem- 
ber 23,  to  post  the  notice  of  imminent  dan- 
ger at  the  tunnel  site. 

The  imminent  danger  clause  has  been 
weakened  further  by  the  interpretation  given 
It  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  What  is  an 
"Imminent  danger?"  This  question  was 
raised  by  the  OU,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  (OCAW)  in  a  test  case  on  the 
clause. 

OCAW  asked  if  an  obviously  hazardous 
condition  which  will  cause  Irreversible  dam- 
age or  Illness  to  workers  was  an  imminent 
danger.  The  union  claimed  that  pools  of  mer- 
cury on  the  floor  of  the  Allied  Chemical  Fac- 
tory in  MoundsvlUe,  West  Virginia,  repre- 
sented an  Imminent  danger — that  is,  a  situ- 
ation in  which  gradual  toxic  buildup  (of 
mercury)  occurred  In  the  workers  In  the 
plant. 

The  union  showed  through  Its  own  Inves- 
tigation that  at  least  twenty-flve  workers  In 
the  cell  area  of  the  plant  had  symptoms 
(tingling  In  the  extremities,  tremors,  irrita- 
bility, drowsiness,  loss  of  memory  and  sore 
gums) ,  and/or  chemical  evidence  of  mercury 
poisoning. 

The  Labor  Department,  however,  stated 
that  Imminent  danger  only  applied  when 
there  was  a  ".  .  .  risk  of  sudden  great  physi- 
cal harm  .  .  .  like  a  boUer  explosion  ..." 
The  Labor  Department  refused  to  consider 
that  gradual  Illness,  even  from  what  Is 
generally  recognized  as  an  obvious  and  serl- 
ous  hazard,  was  an  "imminent  danger." 

(The  company,  whose  annual  profits  are 
around  $40  million,  was  fined  $1,000  for  a 
"serious  hazard"  and  told  to  abate  the  hazard 
by  June  2,  two  days  after  the  citation  was 
issued.  A  repeat  Inspection  on  June  18,  how- 
ever, still  showed  excessive  mercury  expo- 
sure In  the  plant.) 

This  claxise  which  could  have  been  an 
Important  defense  against  dangerous  work- 
ing conditions  has  thus  been  weakened  so 
much  by  the  government  that  It  Is  Irrelevant. 

In  other  serloxis  areas,  the  law  Is  equally 
weak.  Under  the  definitions  of  the  law,  will- 
ful negligence  resulting  In  the  death  of  a 
worker  (read:  murder).  Is  subject  to  only  a 
$10,000  fine  and/or  a  year's  imprisonment.  In 
fact,  those  fines  that  have  been  imposed  have 
been  much  less  than  $10,000  in  most  cases. 

A  $600  fine  was  Imposed  for  a  death  which 
occurred  In  the  U.S.  Steel  plant  in  Denver. 
A  worker  fell  Into  an  open  hearth  f\imace 
because  of  an  absent  guard  raU.  A  simUar 
accident  occurred  last  year  In  the  same  plant. 
Life  is  cheap — for  giants  like  U.S.  Steel. 

BASIS    FOR    STRUGCLZ 

Even  though  the  law  cannot  be  relied  upon 
by  workers  to  prevent  hazardous  working 
conditions  it  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
srtruggle  over  working  conditions.  It  purports 
to  offer  workers  some  new  rights — which  can 
be  made  real  if  they  are  fought  for. 

Since  the  law  guarantees  a  safe  and  health- 
ful workplace  to  all  working  people,  it  is 
now  even  more  legitimate  than  before  for 
workers  to  demand  working  conditions  which 
will  fullfll  that  guarantee.  Any  refusal  by 
management  to  obey  the  law  and  to  grant 
Improved  working  conditions  can  be  made 
a  focus  of  local  union  and  rank  and  file 
publicity  and  activity. 
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The  law  can  also  be  used  to  win  concrete 
Improvements  in  working  conditions,  since 
most  unpleasant  working  conditions  are  also 
in  some  way  hazardous  to  health  or  safety 
(Although  the  law  covers  nowhere  near  all 
the  possible  hazards  found  In  Industry ) 
Issues  concerning  working  conditions  and  job 
safety  and  health  can  be  powerful  organlzinir 
tools  for  rank  and  file  workers. 

Also,  use  of  the  law's  provisions  can  offer 
some  protection  to  mUltants.  There  is  a 
clause  of  the  law  which  prohibits  employers 
from  discharging  or  otherwise  discriminating 
against  employees  who  are  exercising  their 
rights  under  the  law.  Alleged  acts  of  discrim- 
ination against  employees  are  entitled  to 
r^ld  Investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  (Although  this  clause  has  not  yet 
been  tested,  so  Its  Interpretation  Is  not  vet 
established.)  ' 

The  actual  process  of  filing  a  complaint  la 
fairly  simple.  The  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Administration  (OSHA)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  must  be  notified  In  writing 
of  a  "violation  of  a  standard  which  threat- 
ens physical  harm."  (There  are  forms  put 
out  by  OSHA  for  this  purpose.)  In  the  case 
of  an  "imminent  danger"  telephone  notifica- 
tion of  the  hazard  Is  acceptable. 

However,  the  subsequent  course  of  a  com- 
plaint may  Involve  long  legal  battles.  Workers 
must  be  able  to  defend  their  own  case, 
through  lawyers,  their  own  scientists  and 
doctors,  union  representatives  and/or  by 
themselves. 

If  there  Is  an  Inspection,  either  as  the 
result  of  a  complaint  or  Initiated  by  the 
SHA,  workers  In  the  plant  and  their  repre- 
sentatives have  the  right  to  accompany  the 
compliance  officer  at  no  loss  of  pay,  and  to 
point  out  areas  of  possible  violation. 

A  technically  skilled  representative  of  the 
workers  may  also  accompany  the  inspector 
and  point  out  the  hazards  and  their  Impllca- 
tlons  for  health  and  safety.  Workers  have 
a  right  to  copies  of  any  inspection  reports 
or  complaints  concerning  their  workplace. 

The  law  gives  workers  a  number  of  addi- 
tional rights:  the  right  to  have  dangerous 
sulostances  Identified;  the  right  to  have 
records  made  and  kept  of  his  or  her  exposure 
to  all  dangerous  substances;  and  the  right  of 
access  to  these  records  and  any  other  com- 
pany records  concerning  health  or  Injuries 
on  the  Job. 

It  is  obvious  that  reliance  on  the  law  will 
not  provide  a  safe  and  healthful  workplace. 
Additional  and  alternative  means  will  be 
needed  to  Insure  that  goal.  For  one  thing, 
collective  baj-galnlng  agreements  can  be  used 
to  win  protection  from  hazards. 

An  unusual  contract  of  United  Steel  Work- 
ers Local  2698  with  Wheeling  Pittsburg  Steel 
Corporation  allowed  workers  to  walk  off  the 
job  and  receive  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. The  contract  allowed  workers  who  be- 
lieved conditions  to  be  "unsafe  or  unhealthy 
beyond  the  normal  hazard  Inherent  in  the 
operation"  to  either  file  a  grievance  or  be 
relieved  from  the  Job  without  loss  of  pay. 
Workers  who  were  relieved  were  to  be  re- 
assigned to  other  Jobs.  The  strike  occurred 
when  63  workers  were  laid  off  instead  of  being 
reassigned. 

Contracts  can  Incorporate  specific  health 
and  safety  standards,  either  existing  govern- 
ment standards,  or  more  stringent  levels. 
Contracts  can  provide  for  the  right  to  have 
a  plant  safety  committee  vrtth  the  power  to 
monitor  plant  conditions;  to  take  their  own 
air  samples  and  measurements;  and  if  nec- 
essary to  shut  down  plant  operations  which 
violate  contract  standards.  Contracts  can  al- 
low union  members  to  bring  In  their  own 
consultants  to  determine  the  safety  of  the 
plant. 

So  far,  an  Important  management  weapon 
has  been  their  ability  to  keep  workers  totally 
Ignorant  about  the  hazards  of  the  processes 
with  which   they  are   Involved.   Workers  In 
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most  factories  do  not  even  know  the  names 
of  the  substances  they  are  handling,  much 
less  the  possible  health  effects.  Neither  the 
federal  law  nor  contract  provisions  can  be 
utilized  effectively  by  workers  who  do  not 
recognize  the  hazards  around  them. 

One  model  program  for  the  education  of 
workers  Is  being  developed  in  New  Jersey.  A 
group  of  scientists  and  doctors  called  the 
Scientists  Committee  for  Occupational 
Health  has  been  teaching  shop  stewards  and 
safety  committee  members  from  chemical 
factories,  oil  refineries,  cosmetic  and  phar- 
maceutical plants  about  the  hazards  In  their 
Ebops. 

Forty-five  workers,  members  of  District  8 
of  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers,  at- 
tended a  12-week  course  covering  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  hazards  of  their  Industries 
and  the  means  of  measuring  and  preventing 
these  hazards.  The  workers  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  bring  instruments  Into  their  work- 
places to  monitor  hazards. 

The  Scientists  Committee  is  planning  a 
similar  course  In  March  for  metal  workers  In 
the  UAW,  USW,  and  other  unions. 

While  workers  can  still  use  what  few  rights 
the  law  grants,  there  should  be  no  illusions 
that  the  law  Itself  will  win  any  broad  or  last- 
ing Improvements  in  their  working  condi- 
tions. The  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Law  does  more  to  protect  the  "health  and 
safety"  of  business  profits  than  that  of  the 
working  people  who  produce  the  goods  of 
the  country. 


Workers'  Health — A  Dream  Deferris 

(By  Stewart  Udall  and  Jeff  Stansbury) 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  Hodgson  chose 
bold  words  last  December  to  mark  the  signing 
of  the  landmark  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  "From  this  day  forward,"  he  de- 
clared, "We  plan  to  launch  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act  with  all  the  vigor  and  mo- 
mentum we  can  generate." 

Now,  foxir  months  later,  Hodgson's  speech 
has  an  equivocal  ring.  Both  his  Department 
of  Labor  (DOL)  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  have 
moved  with  glacial  slowness  to  enforce  the 
new  act,  which  covers  57  million  workers. 
While  these  biireaucracles  dawdle,  the  unions 
hear  the  metronome  beat  of  tragedy:  50 
American  workers  kUled  on  the  Job  each 
working  day;  1,300  newly  victimized  by  in- 
dustrial disease;  95.000  seriously  Injured. 

The  industrial  workplace  remains,  as  it  has 
always  been,  our  most  lethal  and  most  ne- 
glected envlroimient.  Unlike  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — weak  legislation  wisely  enforced — the 
Job  safety  law  prescribes  strong  medicine  that 
Is  being  timidly  administered.  It  has,  says 
the  United  Automobile  Workers'  Frank  Wal- 
llck,  "fallen  Into  the  hands  of  weak  and  con- 
niving administrators." 

The  unions'  sense  of  betrayal  stems  from 
a  whole  series  of  delaying  and  obfuscating 
tactics  on  the  part  of  DOL  and  HEW: 

Until  Hodgson  issues  the  new  health  and 
safety  standards  that  are  the  core  of  the  act. 
Industry  must  observe  a  set  of  "Interim" 
standards  lifted  from  existing  law  and  volun- 
tary agreements.  These  Interim  standards 
were  to  have  been  published  on  April  28. 
Now  they  will  not  be  released  until  mid- 
May,  with  enforcement  delayed,  for  another 
three  to  nine  months.  Tet  DOL  has  had  since 
the  first  of  the  year  to  get  these  well-known 
standards  into  the  hands  of  Industry — and 
enforce  them. 

Congress  Intended  to  bar  nearly  all  ad- 
vance warnings  of  workplace  Inspections  by 
Hodgson's  compliance  officers.  New  DOL  reg- 
ulatl'>ns,  however,  permit  such  warnings  to 
oompames  on  a  nimiber  of  loosely  defined 
grounds. 

Though  it  needs  thousands  oT  compliance 
officers  to  enforce  the  act,  DOL  has  recruited 
and  trained  less  than  200.  Only  a  handful 
have  come  from  the  ranks  of  workers  most 
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familiar  with  industrial  hazards — and  some 
excellent  vuiion  nominees  have  been  turned 
down. 

No  Justification  for  the  new  act  weighs 
more  heavily  than  the  abominable  record 
of  most  states  In  protecting  their  workers' 
health.  Tet,  with  great  haste,  DOL  has 
shifted  the  enforcement  burden  back  to  the 
states,  offering  them  Juicy  planning  grants 
as  bait.  Hodgson  has  urged  the  50  governors 
to  avoid  preemption  by  the  new  federal  ma- 
chinery and  has  asked  them  to  file  "letters 
of  Intent"  to  strengthen  state  safety  codes. 
At  least  33  governors  or  state  agencies  have 
done  so.  This  federal -state  ballet  is  a  fraud — 
for  no  governor  can  dictate  how  his  legisla- 
ture will  act  on  Job  safety.  Many  legislatures 
will  not  even  meet  until  1973.  In  this  light. 
It  is  tragic  that  over  half  of  DOL's  meager 
budget  has  been  turned  over  to  the  states. 

In  order  to  consvUt  with  the  Agriculture 
Department,  DOL  has  temporarily  excluded 
millions  of  farmworkers  from  most  protec- 
tions under  the  act.  They  must  continue  to 
use  pesticides,  for  Instance,  at  their  own  risk. 

— ^Por  decades  the  Issue  of  workers'  health 
was  Ignored  while  unions  and  state  officials 
concentrated  on  the  lesser  crisis  of  on-the- 
job  injury.  Not  until  the  Congress  held  hear- 
ings on  the  new  act  did  It  become  clear  that 
millions  more  men  and  women  lose  their 
lives  to  Industrial  disease  than  to  workplace 
accidents.  Nonetheless,  Hodgson  has  given 
top  priority  only  to  reducing  accidents  and 
has  postponed  initial  steps  against  most 
chronic  health  hazards  until  at  least  1972. 
He  calls  this  a  "worst  first"  policy.  In  truth. 
It  Is  a  "worst  last"  policy. 

— HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  has 
failed  to  name  a  director  or  choose  an  or- 
ganizational slot  for  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health.  Under 
the  new  act,  the  institute  wUl  set  industrial 
health  criteria,  identify  toxic  substances, 
study  the  work  environments  of  whole  In- 
dustries and  train  occupational  health  ex- 
perts. The  need  for  such  work  is  acute.  Less 
than  600  of  the  thousands  of  industrial 
chemicals  now  in  use  have  safe  exposure  ra;t- 
Ings.  There  is  a  national  shortage  of  some 
35,000  Industrial  health  specialists.  Each  day 
that  HEW  marks  time  prolongs  the  threats 
to  workers'  lives. 

The  government's  lackadaisical  response 
to  the  plight  of  blue-collar  workers  Is  draw- 
ing close  scrutiny  by  unions  and  some  en- 
vironmentalists. Increasingly  vigilant  to  fur- 
ther betrayals,  most  unions  have  beefed  up 
their  occupational  health  programs.  Rubber 
workers,  for  Instance,  have  won  the  help  of 
a  leading  school  of  public  health  in  studying 
their  cancerous  Job  environment.  The  Indiis- 
trlal  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  Just  opened 
a  new  Industrial  health  and  safety  depart- 
ment. 

"Saving  workers'  lives  should  be  a  major 
concern  of  everyone,"  says  rubber  workers 
president  Peter  Bommarlto.  "This  Adminis- 
tration had  better  wake  up." 

A  Case  of  Imminent  Dancer 
(By  Stewart  Udall  and  Jeff  Stansbury) 

There  are  many  ways  to  earn  a  living. 
Among  the  most  spectacular  is  breathing 
mercury  vapors  and  chlorine  gas  for  Allied 
Chemical  Corp. 

Since  March  we  have  closely  followed  a 
series  of  disturbing  events  at  Allled's 
chlorine  plant  in  MoundsvUle,  W.  Va.  Two 
workers  there  have  become  seriously  ill,  one 
from  a  disabling  bout  with  chlorine  gas,  the 
other  from  what  appears  to  be  chronic  mer- 
cury poisoning.  At  least  25  other  workers 
show  signs  of  excessive  mercury  exposure. 

This  is  a- story  of  Imminent  danger — and 
mere  than  that,  of  a  danger  which  has  been 
denied  by  Allied,  ig^nored  by  West  Virginia 
health  officials  and  handled  with  gross  inepti- 
tude by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department. 

The  early  symptoms  of  mercury  poisoning 
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are  Irritability,  loss  of  concentration,  dowsl- 
ness.  How  unfair  that  these  symptoms  should 
afflict  not  only  the  men  at  MoundsvUle  but 
their  corporate  managers  far  away  in  New 
York  and  the  government  officials  sworn  to 
protect  them  In  Washington,  D.C.I 

"You've  given  us  awful  short  notice,"  one 
Labor  Department  official  complained  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  an  "imminent  dan- 
ger "  inspection  of  the  MoundsvUle  plant. 
Through  their  imlon,  however,  the  chlorine 
workers  had  been  trying — and  faUed — to  get 
the  department's  attention  for  six  years. 

Oeorge  Quenther,  chief  enforcer  of  the  new 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  law,  received 
the  lnsi>ectlon  request  in  stiff  discomfort.  He 
wished,  he  said,  that  it  had  been  about  a 
boiler  explosion.  Under  Quenther,  Labor  De- 
pMtment  agents  are  going  after  boUer  erup- 
tions hammer  and  tongs  while  they  boggle 
at  those  more  Insidious,  chemically  Induced 
explosions  of  cell  tissue  In  the  working  man's 
liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  brains. 

As  early  as  1965  the  men  In  Allled's  mer- 
cury cell  room  knew  something  was  wrong. 
Preventive  maintenance  in  the  11-year-old 
plant  was  slipping.  The  workers  could  smell 
chlorine — which  meant  the  concentration  of 
the  gas  In  the  air  wa::  at  least  three  times 
higher  than  the  national  safety  limit.  Mer- 
cury vapor  was  leaking  from  gaskets.  Liquid 
mercury  was  dripping  to  the  fioor  and  vapor- 
izing at  room  temperatures. 

One  by  one,  the  men  began  showing  those 
subtle  signs  of  chronic  mercury  poisoning 
that  only  a  specialist  can  distinguish  from 
everyday  mental  distress:  a  bad  temper,  shy- 
ness, fatigue,  depression.  In  more  advanced 
stages  mercury  poisoning  causes  tremors, 
brain  damage  and  death.  Robert  L.  Fisher,  a 
mercury  cell  worker  now  hospitalized,  has 
the  tremors. 

Allied  cooled  the  workers'  fears  In  the 
late  1960s  by  Insisting  that  the  plant  was 
clean  and  that  metallic  mercury  was  safe. 
It  gave  the  men  more  medical  tests.  The  re- 
sults of  the  tests  were  not  disclosed. 

"We  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  company," 
recalls  Thomas  Riggle,  president  of  the 
MoundsvUle  local  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers  (OCAW).  "The  state  agen- 
cies and  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  Just 
weren't  Interested,  and  the  company  told  us 
again  and  again  we  had  nothing  to  worry 
about." 

Incredibly,  during  this  period.  Allied 
boasted  about  its  policy  of  removing  men 
from  the  cell  when  the  mercury  levels  in 
their  urine  soared  above  the  safety  threshold, 
then  sending  them  back  in  when  they  "re- 
covered." This  was  billed  as  a  health  precau- 
tion, but  If  the  plant  was  clean  why  did  the 
urine  samples  show  so  much  mercury?  Send- 
ing the  men  back  Into  the  ceU  room  (one 
worker  went  through  this  yo-yo  routine  20 
times)  made  sense  only  if  one  disregarded 
the  cumulative  buUdup  of  mercury  In  many 
organs  of  the  body.  Allled's  policy  may  prove 
to  be  homicidal. 

The  nationwide  mercury  scandals  of  1970 
provoked  Riggle  into  determined  action. 
Charging  that  Allied  had  taken  more  pains 
to  keep  mercury  out  of  the  Ohio  River  than 
out  of  Its  employees,  he  sought  help  from 
West  Virginia's  governor  and  two  VS.  sen- 
ators, Allled's  top  management.  Labor  Secre- 
tary George  ShiUtz  and  the  Washington,  D.C., 
office  of  the  OCAW. 

Only  the  OCAW  responded  effectively.  De- 
spite stalling  tactics  by  West  Virginia's 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  it  managed  to 
get  a  government  health  team  Into  the 
MoundsvUle  plant  and  secure  a  copy  of  Its 
report.  The  evidence  was  devastating.  Nearly 
all  the  mercury  ceU  workers  had  urine  levels 
far  above  the  safety  threshold.  Airborne  con- 
centrations of  mercury  were  also  extraor- 
dinarily high. 

On  May  14,  OCAW  legislative  director  An- 
thony Mazzocchi  called  for  an   "Imminent 
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danger"  investigation— the  first  to  be  sought 
under  the  new  occupational  health  law. 
Mazzocchl  told  Labor  Department  officials 
that  Allied  had  not  cleaned  up  its  mercury 
cell  operation,  that  It  had  actually  Increased 
the  workers'  exposure  to  mercury,  that  their 
lives  were  at  stake  and  that  every  hour 
counted. 

Thus  challenged,  the  Labor  Department 
displayed  the  lethargic  symptoms  noted 
above.  It  took  two  weeks  to  Inspect  the  plant, 
grow  alarmed  over  conditions  there  and  order 
Allied  to  remove  the  mercury  hazards  that 
were  "causing  or  likely  to  cavise  death  or 
serious  harm  to  employees."  Ai:  this  could 
have  been  done  In  half  the  time. 

During  his  surprise  visit  to  the  plant  on 
May  19-20,  the  federal  Inspector  found  pools 
of  mercury  on  the  floor  and  learned  that 
Plsher  had  been  hospitalized.  In  one  area  of 
the  plant  the  chlorine  fumes  were  so  thick 
the  Inspector  had  to  wear  a  gas  mask.  But 
he  failed  to  convey  the  full  Import  of  the 
mercury  disaster  to  his  dawdling  overseers 
in  Washington,  and  he  did  not  report  :he 
lethal  chlorine  fumes  at  all.  To  this  day, 
Quenther  denies  there  Is  an  "Imminent  dan- 
ger" at  Moundsvllle.  He  and  his  aides  do  not 
comprehend  the  urgency  of  the  chronic  health 
hazards  In  U.S.  Indxistry.  Boiler  explosions 
they  can  fathom. 

Shortly  before  receiving  his  cleanup  orders, 
T.  H.  Capps,  manager  of  the  Moundsvllle 
plant.  Issued  a  reassuring  memo  to  all 
his  workers.  It  began:  "Allied  Chemical 
Corp.  employees  who  work  in  mercury  cell 
plants  manufacturing  chlorine  gas  are  pro- 
tected from  the  hazards  of  merctiry.  .  ." 

The  Politics  of  OcctTPAxioNAL  Health 
(By  Stewart  Udall  and  Jeff  Stansbury ) 

Ten  months  ago  Congress  passed  the  land- 
mark Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
(OSHA),  which  rivaled  the  Clean  Air  Act 
as  the  boldest  environmental  legtslatlon  of 
1970.  Both  laws  sought  to  reverse  the  build- 
up of  pollution  in  their  respective  environ- 
ments— the  work  place  and  the  atmosphere. 
But  both  laws  have  been  weakly  enforced 
by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

"It  is  now  clear  that  many  of  our  hopes  and 
expectations  are  being  frustrated."  says  Sen. 
Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.,  (D-N.J.)  who  co- 
authored  OSHA  with  Rep.  Domlnlck  V.  Dan- 
iels (D-N.J.).  "The  Administration  has 
adopted  the  penny-pinching  attitude  that 
health  and  safety  for  workers  is  something 
this  nation  can  barely  afford." 

Yet  the  cost  of  not  caring  lor  workers  is 
immense.  On  an  average  day,  50  Americans 
are  killed  on  the  Job,  1.300  contact  an  in- 
dusrtxial  disease  and  95,000  are  seriously  In- 
jured. Vietnam  never  took  such  a  toll  of  U.S. 
manpower. 

The  Administration's  default  on  Job  safety 
and  health  is  being  coasummated  through 
new  Department  of  Labor  regulations  which 
dump  enforcement  of  OSHA  into  the  un- 
steady hands  of  the  states.  Although  state 
governors  have  no  authority  to  guarantee 
that  their  legislatures  will  vote  adequate 
Job  health  laws  and  funds,  or  that  their 
labor  departments  will  set  tough  Job  health 
standards,  they  are  being  handed  OSHA  on 
a  sliver  platter.  States  do  not  even  have  to 
submit  enforcement  plans  to  get  Jurisdiction 
and  federal  Job  safety  funds. 

Angry  union  leaders  may  take  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  (DOL)  to  court  over  this 
issue.  It  is  not  that  they  have  a  knee-jerk 
bias  against  the  states — but  they  know  from 
bitter  experience  that  OSHA  grew  out  of  the 
states'  utter  failure  to  protect  most  work- 
ers' lives  in  recent  decades. 

In  passing  the  buck  back  to  the  governors, 
moreover,  the  DOL  has  refused  to  demand  a 
quid  pro  quo.  Unequivocally,  OSHA  declares 
that  state  health  standards,  enforcement 
procedures  and  work  place  Inspections  must 
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be  "at  least  as  effective"  as  those  required 
of  the  federal  government.  Yet  on  each  of 
these  counts,  DOL  officials  are  letting  the 
states  get  away  with  much  weaker  enforce- 
ment. 

OSHA,  for  example,  authorizes  labor  rep- 
resentatives to  take  part  in  all  "walk 
arounds"  of  plants  by  DOL  Inspectors.  No 
such  workers'  right  is  being  required  of  the 
states. 

OSHA  also  says  that  workers  may  ask  DOL 
to  set  health  standards  for  new  chemicals 
and  that  labor  representatives  may  be  asked 
to  help  draw  them  up.  No  such  workers' 
rights  are  being  demanded  of  the  states. 

Clearly,  then,  DOL's  abdication  is  not  a 
high-minded  gesture  toward  local  govern- 
ment but  a  bid  to  ease  up  on  Industry.  Says 
United  Steelworkers  official  John  Sheehan: 
"Contrary  to  the  clear  legislative  intent  of 
OSHA,  a  political  decision  has  been  made  for 
management  and  against  the  workers." 

And  DOL's  resourcefulness  in  thwarting 
OSHA  doesn't  stop  there. 

Since  most  advance  warnings  of  work  place 
Inspections  would  undermine  enforcement 
of  the  act.  OSHA  forbids  them  unless  clearly 
warranted.  Yet  the  DOL  has  given  Its  regional 
officers  broad  leeway  to  tip  off  companies 
whenever  this  would  "enhance"  an  inspec- 
tion. 

The  new  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is  setting 
exposure  tolerances  for  Jess  than  20  toxic 
agents  in  its  first  year — though  fully  10.000 
such  substances  already  saturate  U.S.  work 
places.  And  while  chronic  exposure  to  chemi- 
cals foreshortens  thousands  of  workers'  lives, 
the  DOL  has  yet  to  ask  the  Institute  to 
speed  up  its  snail's-pace  drafting  of  work 
place  health  criteria,  monitoring  standards 
and  medical  testing  procedures. 

The  DOL  plans  to  enforce  OSHA  during  the 
next  year  with  only  550  inspectors — one  for 
every  7,200  work  places.  Less  than  10  of  these 
inspectors  come  from  the  ranks  of  labor. 
Indeed,  from  Asst.  Secretary  George  Guen- 
ther  and  his  deputy,  Cham  Robblns,  on 
down,  DOL's  occupational  health  staff  is 
dominated  by  former  industry  officials  whose 
whole  future  lies  with  management.  It's  a 
strange  way  to  run  a  Labor  Department. 

"The  department's  occupational  health  and 
safety  people  flgvire  they  owe  industry  a 
break,"  says  George  Taylor,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  AFL-CIO's  safety  committee.  "If 
things  go  on  as  they  are,  workers  will  lose 
everything  through  enforcement  that  they 
thought  they  won  last  year  through  legis- 
lation." 

Job  Environment  Notes:  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration persists  In  calling  OSHA  the 
"Williams-Steiger  Act,"  though  the  credit 
should  go  to  New  Jersey's  Sen.  Williams  and 
Rep.  Daniels.  While  Rep.  BUI  Stelger.  a  Wis- 
consin Republican,  is  a  White  House  favorite, 
the  record  shows  he  consistently  worked  to 
weaken  the  legislation.  Daniels,  however, 
sponsored  and  fought  hard  for  a  strong  act! 
A  midsummer  poll  of  Michigan  steel  and 
auto  workers  by  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute 
has  produced  eye-opening  results.  When 
asked  to  rank  their  most  urgent  on-the-job 
concerns,  these  blue-collar  employees  put 
work  safety  and  health  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
followed  by  workmen's  compensation,  career 
advancement,  nondiscrimination  and  ade- 
quate income,  in  that  order.  SlmUar  priori- 
ties were  revealed  by  a  DOL  national  survey 
of  workers  In  late  1969. 
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This  is  Managemekt's  RESPONsiBiLrrr 

(By  Stewart  Udall  and  Jeff  Stansbury) 

Paulsboro,  N.J.— Within  the  fume-ridden 
reaches  of  a  Mobil  Oil  refinery  here,  a  strug- 
gle is  being  waged  with  profound  conse- 
quences for  the  health  of  a  thousand  or  more 
Mobil  workers,  the  future  of  organized  labor 


and  the  usefulness  of  the  landmark  1970  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act. 

The  struggle  pits  the  men  of  an  Oil,  Chem- 
leal  and  Atomic  Workers  (OCAW)  local 
against  the  managers  of  this  sprawling  old 
refinery.  IronicaUy,  it  also  pits  the  union 
against  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL) 
which  should  be  enforcing  the  Job  health  act 
vigorously  but  isn't. 

Two  months  ago,  the  922-man  OCAW  af- 
filiate  at  Paulsboro  asked  the  Labor  Departl 
ment  to  launch  a  "Imminent  hazard"  inves- 
tigation of  the  refinery.  The  Investigation 
began  Oct.  15  and  has  continued,  on  and  off 
since  then.  Among  the  hazards  the  union 
wanted  probed  were  its  workers'  exposure  to 
asbestos,  clay  dust,  caustics,  aromatics  and 
a  witch's  medly  of  acid,  phenol  and  weldlne 
fumes.  ^ 

What  concerned  the  OCAW  above  aU  was 
the  history  of  heart  attacks,  lung  disorders 
blackouts,  early  retirements  and  sick  leaves 
which  had  emerged  from  three  unusuaUy 
"dirty"  work  areas.  One  was  the  ammonia 
compressor  room  where  petroleum  is  de- 
waxed,  often  with  a  leakage  of  ammonia 
fumes.  Another  was  the  acid  refining  area 
where  ammonia  vapors  and  sulfuric  acid 
fumes  have  made  men  dizzy  and  breathless 
The  third  is  the  filter  plant  where  oil  1^ 
forced  through  fine  clay;  the  clay  is  cleaned 
and  burned  amid  clouds  of  dust  and  naptha 
"We  could  never  get  this  company  to  clean 
up  anything,"  says  local  OCAW  President 
Richard  Meyer.  "Men  have  been  working 
longer  hours  in  dirty  areas  because  Mobil 
has  cut  the  workforce  since  the  late  IQSOs 
and  tried  to  boost  production  on  overtime. 
Nearly  half  the  men  in  our  maintenance 
crews  have  doctor's  restrictions.  Some  are 
dying  In  their  40s  and  50s  of  heart  attacks 
And  the  company  won't  sit  down  with  our 
health  and  safety  committee  to  talk  the 
situation  over." 

Denying  that  the  plant  has  an  extraordi- 
nary health  problem,  Mobil -Paulsboro 's  em- 
ployee relations  manager,  Joseph  Mouton, 
says:  "We  have  a  very  fine  medical  staff  here. 
dedicated  to  safety.  Workers  are  given  ample 
commuiUcatlon  channels,  so  they  don't  need 
any  health  committee.  We  feel  this  health 
issue  is  management's  responsibility." 

Frank  Leone,  one  of  two  local  OCAW  offi- 
cials accompanying  the  federal  inspectors 
on  their  "walkarounds."  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  predicament  of  the  men  who  work 
In  the  ammonia  compressor  room.  "When  the 
Inspectors  were  there,"  he  says,  "the  com- 
pany cut  down  its  production  to  hold  back 
the  fumes.  Later  It  worked  the  compressors 
so  hard  the  anmionla  nearly  floored  my  su- 
pervisor. Four  men  used  to  work  in  there  on 
separate  shifts.  Right  now  one  of  them  Is  off 
sick  with  heart  trouble,  another  has  Just 
come  back  after  a  year's  sick  leave,  another 
may  be  on  leave  until  he  retires  and  the 
fourth  recently  had  a  blackout  and  didn't 
even  know  who  carried  him  home." 

During  the  first  two  visits  by  the  DOL  in- 
spectors, Mobil  and  the  union  warily  co- 
operated in  the  most  wide-ranging  recon 
mission  ever  held  under  the  1970  Job  health 
act.  Steve  Wodka,  a  work  environmental 
specialist  from  the  OCAW's  Washington,  DC, 
headquarters,  Joined  the  walkarounds.  Gen- 
uine progress  seemed  imminent. 

Then,  in  a  quick  sequence,  the  facade  of 
amity  crumbled.  The  plant  manager  tele- 
phoned Wodka  and  said  the  company  wanted 
him  barred  from  the  walkarounds.  When 
Wodka  showed  up  on  Nov.  8.  the  inspectors 
refused  to  let  him  accompany  them  through 
the  plant. 

Meanwhile,  19  craftsmen  had  gone  to  New 
York  City  for  examinations  by  Dr.  Irving  J. 
Selikoff  at  Mount  Slnal  school  of  medicine. 
Though  they  have  work  histories  of  exposure 
to  asbestos  and  other  hazards,  and  though 
Dr.  SeUkoff  reports  X-ray  changes  In  their 
lungs,  Mobll-Paulsboro  refuses  to  send  M"* 
their  company  medical  records.  The  union 
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views  this  as  a  direct  violation  of  medical 
ethics. 

Finally.  In  a  blow  aimed  at  the  vitals  of 
the  1970  act,  Mobll-Paulsboro  has  announced 
it  vrtll  not  pay  wages  to  the  two  local  OCAW 
representatives  for  the  time  they  spend  ac- 
companying the  inspectors  and  management 
officials  on  walkarounds.  "They're  not  doing 
regular  work."  Mouton  states.  "Customarily 
workers  do  not  get  paid  when  they  are  not 
doing  regular  work." 

Pointing  out  that  many  union  stewards 
earn  company  wages  (though  not  In  the  oil 
business),  OCAW  officials  see  MobU's  wage 
policy  as  an  attempt  to  quell  useful  Inspec- 
tions throughout  the  industry.  Consequently 
the  union  has  lodged  a  strong  protest  with 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Says  Meyer :  "This 
is  a  very  big  case.  Most  workere  in  this  coun- 
try are  unorganized  or  in  very  small  unions 
that  don't  have  the  money  to  make  up  for 
lost  wages.  If  workers  can't  afford  to  take 
part  in  walkarounds,  health  Inspections  will 
become  an  industry-governed  charade.  They'll 
be  absolutely  worthless." 

There  Is  ample  evidence  to  back  up  Meyer's 
forecast.  Recruited  frcwn  the  ranks  of  Indus- 
try, the  DOL  Inspectors  at  Mobll-Paulsboro 
have  bent  over  backward  not  to  offend  the 
company.  They  have  given  Mobil  advance 
notice  of  their  tours  Into  hazardous  areas  of 
the  plant.  WhUe  this  in  Itself  Is  no  legal 
Impropriety,  the  Inspectors  have  blinked  at 
several  cases  In  which  the  forewamlngs  led 
Mobil  to  shut  down  or  slow  down  dangerous 
operations — thereby  preventing  a  fair  meas- 
urement of  the  hazards.  Regional  DOL  of- 
ficials in  New  York  refxised  to  comment  on 
these  tactics,  stating  that  "all  the  details 
have  not  been  finalized  yet." 

Some  labor  experts  think  MobU  has  pulled 
a  prize  boo-boo.  Good  organizing  Issues  are 
scarce  these  days,  and  the  company  couldn't 
have  handed  workers  a  Jucler  one:  Join  a 
union  or  you'll  never  be  able  to  afford  a 
decent  health  investigation.  "Looking  at  the 
long-range  Impact  on  labor  and  manage- 
ment," says  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment's work  health  director,  Sheldon  Sam- 
uels, "Mobil  has  taken  a  step  of  gross  stupid- 
ity." 

And  so  It  appears  to  us.  But  no  one  in 
labor  or  the  environmental  community  has 
lost  sight  of  the  main  stake  In  this  contest — 
the  health  of  922  union  workers  and  many 
non-union  employees  at  Mobil's  big,  aging 
Paulsboro  refinery. 

Early  Deaths  From  Asbestos 
(By  Stewart  Udall  and  Jeff  Stansbury) 
Tyler,  Tex. — Factories  are  the  places 
where  America  does  its  dirty  work.  Men 
sicken  by  the  millions  there  and  die  by  the 
thousands  each  year,  victims  of  accidents, 
chemicals  and  negligence.  News  of  their  fate 
reaches  us,  If  at  all,  as  from  a  great  distjwice, 
and  we  may  think  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  own  lives. 

This  fiction  win  not  trick  anyone  who 
knows  the  habits  of  big  Industrial  entitles 
like  the  Pittsburgh-Corning  Corp.  In  a  vUlage 
near  Tyler,  Texas,  PCC  runs  an  18-year-old 
asbestos  insulation  factory  that  has  doomed 
many  of  Its  workers  to  an  early  death.  Work- 
ers, however,  are  not  its  only  casualties.  Near- 
by residents  and  even  people  hundreds  of 
mUes  away  have  been  exposed  to  toxic  fibers 
from  the  plant's  Insulation  material,  "amo- 
slte"  asbestos. 

Asbestos  Is  a  well-documented  health  haz- 
ard. Still,  It  may  shock  strlpmlners,  con- 
struction hardhats,  printers.  Insulators  and 
others  among  the  5  million  Americans  who 
work  near  asbestos  to  learn  that  a  few  whiffs 
of  the  stuff  can  cause  a  rare  cancer,  meso- 
thelioma. Repeated  exposure  makes  mesothe- 
lioma much  more  likely.  Induces  other  forms 
of  cancer  and  causes  an  often  fatal  scarring 
of  the  lungs  known  as  asbestosls. 
Three  months  ago  Dr.  Irving  J.  Sellkoft  of 
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New  York's  Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  com- 
pleted a  study  of  230  men  who  had  worked 
at  a  similar  Paterson,  N.J.  amosite  asbestos 
plant  during  the  early  1940s.  If  these  men 
had  led  average  lives,  fewer  than  60  of  them 
would  have  died  by  July,  1971.  Instead  105 
died,  there  were  five  times  the  expected 
deaths  from  cancer  and  five  of  the  cancers 
were  the  rare,  telltale  mesotheliomas. 

Three  times.  In  1967,  1970  and  again  last 
October,  federal  health  Inspectors  warned 
Pittsburgh-Corning  that  it  was  subjecting 
its  Tyler  employees  to  very  dangerous  levels 
of  asbestos  dust.  Nothing  changed  after  the 
first  two  warnings  and  the  Investigators  are 
outraged  by  what  they  found  on  their  last 
visit. 

Their  report  Is  studded  with  indictments: 
"Grossly  inadequate  ventilation  .  .  .  piles  of 
(asbestos)  dust  around  the  machines  ...  no 
medical  facilities  or  first-aid  room  ...  Air 
samples  yielded  grossly  excessive  fiber  con- 
centrations. .  .  .  Even  without  benefit  of 
X  rays.  7  of  18  workers  with  10  or  more  years' 
employment  at  the  Tyler  plant  meet  at  least 
3  of  4  criteria  for  asbestosls." 

The  federal  team  did  not  see  any  of  the 
workers*  existing  X  rays  for  a  very  simple 
reason:  The  company  doctor  refused  to  re- 
lease them.  He  also  kept  the  wraps  on  indis- 
pensable lung  tests  and  medical  Interviews. 
Other  company  executives  were  Just  as 
brazen.  In  August  they  asked  the  Labor  De- 
partment for  an  exemption  from  the  national 
asbestos  exposure  standard,  arguing  with 
great  exaggeration  that  they  had  improved 
the  ventilation  system,  briefed  employees  on 
asbestos  hazards  and  handed  out  respirators. 
This  request  is  now  moot.  On  appeal  from 
the  Oil.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  (OCAW) 
and  the  APL-CIO,  the  Labor  Department  has 
issued  an  emergency  standard  for  absestos 
exposure  which  is  tvirlce  as  rigorous  as  the 
old  one.  This  mild  act  of  defiance  from  a 
former  ally  stunned  PCC  Into  scheduling  a 
Jan.  31  shutdown  of  Its  Tyler  plant.  Having 
made  its  money  by  exposing  hundreds  of 
workers  to  lethal  concentrations  of  asbestos, 
Pittsburgh -Corning  would  now  rather  skulk 
away  than  Invest  In  clean  equipment. 

It  will  leave  behind  a  group  of  bitter  men 
who  never  knew  the  risks  they  were  taking. 
"We  hoped  to  close  the  Tyler  plant  In  Novem- 
ber," says  Tom  Ananla,  chief  of  industrial 
hygiene  for  the  National  Institute  of  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health.  "Some  work- 
ers said  It  was  too  close  to  Christmas.  'How 
many  more  Chrlstnmses  do  you  want  to  see?' 
we  asked  them.  They  couldnt  get  used  to  the 
Idea  that  their  lives  were  at  stake.  The  com- 
pany had  misled  them." 

Left  to  their  own  resources,  the  Tyler  men 
must  now  look  for  new  work  while  many 
carry  within  them  the  tiny  white  time  bombs 
of  premature  death.  Their  union,  the  OCAW, 
will  fight  to  secure  medical  help  and  com- 
pensation for  them.  The  Labor  Department, 
still  siting  on  the  health  inspectors'  report, 
must  be  asked  why  It  has  done  nothing  to 
protect  the  Tyler  employees  during  the  five 
years  it  has  known  of  this  predicament. 

And  the  rest  of  us?  We  had  better  look  to 
our  own  health — for  the  men  at  Tyler  may 
prove  to  be  our  canaries.  Just  outside  their 
plant,  the  company  has  repeatedly  dumped 
asbestos  scraps  on  two  open,  windblown 
fields;  the  fibers  are  wafted  far  and  wide. 

The  company  has  also  made  its  men  a 
threat  to  their  own  neighborhoods  and  fami- 
lies. At  Tyler  there  are  no  laundry  and  shower 
facilities  which  would  enable  the  men  to 
scrub  down  at  the  end  of  each  day  and  put 
on  clean  clothes.  Instead  they  have  carried 
asbestos  dust  homeward,  marking  some  of 
their  wives  and  children  for  disease.  Medical 
studies  undertaken  In  London  and  Pennsyl- 
vania clearly  show  that  mesothelioma  afflicts 
people  who  live  with  asbestos  workers  or  near 
asbestos  factories. 
Finally,  and  incredibly,  Pittsburgh-Coming 
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has  managed  to  broadcast  its  asbestos  fibers 
Into  the  wider  U.S.  environment.  It  buys  some 
of  Its  asbestos  In  burlap  bags,  empties  them 
and  sells  them  to  Tyler's  famous  rose-garden 
niuserles.  The  nurseries  wrap  the  burlap 
around  their  rose  bushes  before  shipping 
them  to  retailers  who,  in  turn,  pass  the  as- 
bestos-laden plants  on  to  their  customers. 
All  of  which  brings  home  a  point.  The 
men  and  women  who  work  in  the  disease- 
prone  environments  of  some  factories  suffer 
the  worst  of  industry's  exploitation.  But 
sooner  or  later  all  of  us  are  exposed  to  it,  too. 


Statement  or  Anthony  Mazzocchi 
When  the  Occupational  Sskfety  and  Health 
Act  (OSHA)  was  passed  and  si^^ed  Into  law 
In  December,  1970,  It  was  haUed.  by  the 
President  on  down,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
poo-tant  pieces  of  social  welfare  legislation 
ever  to  benefit  the  American  working  man 
and  woman.  President  Nixon  was.  for  cnce. 
quite  accurate.  For  the  first  time  a  Federal 
law  guaranteed  that  no  matter  what  one's 
work  experience,  no  worker  would  suffer 
diminished  health,  functional  capacity  or  life 
expectancy  as  the  res\Ut  of  his  life's  work. 

If  one  rectds  on,  he  discovers  that  an 
Intricate  system  of  Federal  regulations  of  the 
workplace  environment  has  been  established. 
And  If  one  looks  even  closer,  the  reader  finds 
that  the  Act  is  peppered  with  clauses  that 
guarantee  the  public's  access  to  the  Informa- 
tion held  by  the  Federal  agenlces  responsible 
for  enforcement.  The  reader  might  even  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  Is  not  even  needed  In  dealing 
vtrlth  the  various  agencies  imder  OSHA. 

But  like  most  pieces  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion, the  administration  of  such  law  is  an- 
other story.  The  enforcement  of  OSHA  in  its 
first  months  of  operation  has  been  nothing 
but  a  sham.  And  the  public  Informalton  sec- 
tions have  suffered  equally.  Thus  the  tragedy 
at  work  continues. 

Forty  working  Americans  are  still  being 
murdered  each  day.  14.000  kUled  each  year, 
and  untold  millions  are  Injured  or  p)erma- 
nently  maimed  by  Industrial  disease  agents. 
Unfortunately,  this  horror  story  rarely 
makes  the  he«MUlnes.  The  press  seems  more 
interested  In  following  the  antics  of  a  Jet 
set  writer  and  how  he  fakes  the  biography  of 
a  recluse  bUllonnalre.  WUl  someone  please  tell 
me  what  importance  this  story  has  on  the 
health  and  well  being  of  millions  of  working 
Americans? 

We  submit  to  this  Conunlttee  that  when 
we  discuss  the  subject  of  in-plant  health 
and  safety,  we  are  dealing  with  literally  the 
daily  struggle  of  55  million  American  citi- 
zens trying  to  keep  their  names  from  being 
another  sorrowful  government  statistic. 
What  could  be  of  more  Importance. 

As  to  the  prominent  public  information 
provisions  of  OSHA  that  I  spoke  of  earlier, 
they  are  Sections  6(e)  and  9(a)  of  the  Act. 
Section  6(e)  states  that: 
"Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  prom- 
ulgates any  standard,  makes  any  rule,  order, 
or  decision,  grants  any  exemption  or  exten- 
sion of  time,  or  compromises,  mitigates,  or 
settles  any  penalty  assessed  under  this  Act, 
he  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
of  such  action,  which  shsill  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register." 

Already  Rep.  Domlnlck  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey,  Chairman  of  the  House  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  has  cited  the  Secretary's 
failure  to  heed  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  a  letter  to  Labor  Secretary  Hodgson, 
sent  a  day  after  Labor  had  submitted  a  glow- 
ing report  on  the  progress  of  OSHA  to  Con- 
gress, Daniels  charged : 

"My  research  Indicates  that  although 
thousands  of  citations  for  violation  have 
been  settled  and  mitigated,  there  has  been 
no  publication  of  the  reasons  for  such  mitiga- 
tions in  the  Federal  Register." 
Neither  h~s  the  Secretary  published  the 
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reasons  for  the  hundreds  of  Important  deci- 
sions be  has  niade  for  OSHA  over  the  last 
eleven  months.  Three  weeks  ago,  the  Secre- 
tary ruled,  for  example,  that  workers  who 
accompany  a  federal  Inspector  on  the  walk- 
around  survey  of  a  plant  can  be  denied  pay- 
ment of  wages  for  the  lost  time.  This  deci- 
sion has  yet  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.  Maybe  the  Secretary  wishes  to  hide 
his  tortured  reasoning  of  this  decision  from 
the  general  public. 

Of  immediate  concern  to  our  Union  are  the 
requirements  of  Section  9(a)  of  the  Act.  This 
section  requires  the  Labor  Department  to 
Issue  citations  to  employers  If  an  inspector 
has  found  a  violation  of  the  various  health 
and  safety  standards: 

"Each  citation  shall  be  In  writing  and 
shall  describe  with  particularity  the  nature 
of  the  violation,  including  a  reference  to  the 
provision  of  the  Act,  standard,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  alleged  to  have  been  violated. 

This  provision  of  the  Act  has  been  imple- 
mented. However,  there  Is  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  really  describes  "with 
particularity"  the   nature  of  the  violation. 

In  the  oil  and  chemical  industries,  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  myriad  of  toxic 
substances  that  our  members  are  being  ex- 
posed to  everyday.  When  our  members  call 
for  a  Federal  Inspection,  the  usual  request 
Is  that  the  airborne  contaminants  In  the 
plant  be  checked  for  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards. As  the  Labor  Department  has  barely 
budged  over  the  last  eleven  months  to  issue 
regulations  on  the  monitoring  of  these  sub- 
stances, our  members  hope  that  the  Inspector 
In  his  survey  can  determine  how  high  the 
levels  of  fumes,  mist,  gases  and  dust  are  in 
the  plant. 

In  fact  from  last  summer  and  into  the 
fall.  Federal  Inspectors  were  Incorporating 
the  results  of  their  monitoring  Into  their 
violations.  But  then  suddenly,  sometime 
around  November,  1971,  this  practice  stopped 
nationwide.  We  suspect  an  order  emanated 
from  Washington  at  this  time,  but  we  have 
no  proof. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  this  with- 
holding of  Important  health  data  from  an- 
other perspective  to  see  the  absurdity  In  It. 
For  Instance,  the  OSHA  Compliance  Opera- 
tions Manual  (on  page  X-3)  gives  an  ex- 
ample for  a  typical  description: 

"Flexible  cord  on  34  Inch  fan  in  the  MUl 
Building  has  a  splice  approximately  2  feet 
from  termination.  Splice  Is  wrapped  with 
electrical  tape." 

To  me,  that  is  a  pretty  specific  description 
of  a  violation. 

However,  when  the  Inspector  cites  an  em- 
ployer for  a  toxic  concentration  of  fumes 
that  a  worker  breathes  every  day,  all  he  writes 
Is  "excessive  concentrations"  and  gives  no 
results  of  his  monitoring. 

Moreover,  on  the  safe  page  of  the  OSHA 
Compliance  Operations  Manual  where  I  took 
the  quote  on  the  faulty  splice,  the  Instruc- 
tions to  inspectors  state  that  all  descriptions 
of  violations  shall  include  "all  pertinent  fac- 
tual details." 

We  can  only  view  this  hypocritical  practice 
of  the  Labor  Department  as  part  of  their 
well  established  Intent  to  Ignore  or  down- 
grade the  industrial  hygiene  aspect  of  the 
problem,  which  we  feel  poses  the  greatest 
potential  for  Impact  on  the  pocketbook  of 
Industry.  To  place  guards  on  machines  may 
cost  a  few  hundred  dollars  In  a  plant.  To 
Install  a  new  ventilation  system  for  the  plant 
to  collect  and  treat  toxic  fumes  may  cost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollairs. 

There  are  other  public  Information  prob- 
lems In  OSHA  that  I  will  attempt  to  cite 
briefly. 

Beyond  the  Issue  of  monitoring  data,  the 
whole  process  of  the  citation's  development 
and  the  amount  of  fines  levied  should  be  a 
matter  of  public  record.  At  least  five  forms 
ue  filed  by  the  OSHA  Inspector  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  citation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(a)  Safety  and  Health  Report — OBHA 
Form  #1. 

(b)  Compliance  Worksheet — OSHA  Form 
#1-A. 

(c)  Safety  and  Health  Program  Evalua- 
tion—OSHA  Form  #1-B. 

(d)  Narrative  Report — OSHA  Form  #1-C. 

(e)  Accident  Investigation  Report  — OSHA 
Form  #4. 

These  reports,  particularly  the  Compliance 
Worksheet  and  the  Narrative,  truly  reveal 
what  the  Inspector  saw,  how  serious  he  views 
the  hazards,  and  what  he  thinks  the  em- 
ployer Is  going  to  do  to  correct  them.  From 
here  the  Inspector  goes  to  a  Penalty  Assess- 
ment Worksheet  where  various  manipula- 
tions are  made  for  the  employer  In  terms  of 
his  "good  faith"  and  past  "history."  Up  to 
this  point,  the  public  and  the  affected  work- 
ers have  been  generally  denied  access  to  this 
Information. 

From  here  the  various  citation  forms  and 
a  notice  of  proposed  penalties  are  filled  out 
and  Issued. 

This  kind  of  closed  process  allows  for  the 
following  kind  of  Incident.  In  October  1971, 
our  Local  at  the  Mobil  Oil  Refinery  In  Pavils- 
bcro.  New  Jersey,  requested  an  inspection. 
Of  the  ten  categories  listed  on  their  com- 
plaint, nine  were  concerned  with  Industrial 
hygiene  problems  and  only  one  with  safety 
hazards.  When  the  72  pages  of  citations  were 
Issued  a  few  months  later,  only  12  out  of 
more  than  260  items  listed  dealt  with  In- 
dustrial hygiene  problems.  Only  $7,350  In 
fines  were  levied  altogether.  Of  course,  the 
various  health  hazards  still  remain  In  the 
refinery.  We  have  been  denied  access  to  the 
various  reports  of  the  Inspectors. 

This  denial  Is  not  an  Isolated  case.  In  OSHA 
enforcement  actions  against  Reactive  Metals 
in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Kenrlch  Petrochemical 
In  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  Pittsburgh  Coming 
m  Tyler.  Texas,  and  Allied  Chemical  In 
Moundsvllle,  West  Virginia,  all  plants  where 
OCAW  represents  the  workforce,  we  have 
faced  either  downright  refusal  or  Inordinate 
delays  in  securing  citations,  notice  of  pro- 
posed penalties  and  inspector's  reports.  In 
the  case  of  the  Allied  Chemical  plant  In 
Moundsvllle,  West  Virginia,  it  took  six  weeks 
of  nearly  open  warfare  before  OSHA  would 
hand  over  the  inspector's  reports. 

Obviously  the  question  arises  about  the 
number  of  requests  that  OSHA  has  demed 
and  have  never  been  challenged.  It  Is  not 
difficult  for  an  International  Union's  legisla- 
tive office  to  mount  such  a  campaign  to  se- 
cure release  of  vital  information.  But  what 
happens  "In  the  field"  so  to  speak,  especially 
with  groups  of  unorganized  workers  who 
neither  have  the  staff  nor  the  money,  nor  the 
time  to  fight  for  their  rights? 

One  other  agency  should  not  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  this  Committee.  The  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  the  part  of  the  Federal  program 
under  the  Act  responsible  for  conducting  In- 
plant  hazard  evaluations.  The  quality  of 
NIOSH's  In-plant  surveys  have  been  of  an 
excellent  nattire.  NIOSH  has  been  doing  a 
good  Job  of  informing  workers  at  various 
plants  around  the  country  about  how  well 
management  is  slowly  killing  them. 

However,  If  the  workers  In  these  plants  de- 
cide that  they've  bad  enough  and  call  for 
an  OSHA  Inspection,  then  the  flow  of  NIOSH 
Information  abrutly  stops  because  of  an 
agreement  between  NIOSH  and  OSELA.  That 
agreement  orders  the  withholding  from  pub- 
lic Information  of  all  NIOSH  data  on  a  plant 
where  an  OSHA  enforcement  action  on  that 
hazard  is  In  progress.  Such  enforcement,  by 
the  way,  can  take  months,  especially  If  the 
en^loyer  appeals  to  the  Review  Commission 
and  the  courts.  In  the  meantime,  the  work- 
ers have  little  Idea  If  the  concentrations  of 
dusts,  gases  or  vapors  are  better,  worse,  or 
the  same. 
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If  the  workers  on  the  other  hand  decide  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  NIOSH  Information, 
then  they  sit  and  suffer  because  they  don't 
dare  call  for  any  OSHA  enforcement  action. 
This  incredible  agreement  between  DOL 
and  HEW  Is  the  catch-22  of  America's  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  program. 

In  summary,  the  five  OSHA  reports  as  well 
as  all  NIOSH  reports  should  be  made  public 
documents  as  soon  as  they  are  written.  Our 
people  need  to  know  1)  In  entirety,  what 
hazards  the  Inspector  saw,  2)  what  hazards 
he  decided  not  to  cite,  and  3)  his  justifica- 
tion for  the  size  of  the  penalties.  At  least 
the  opening  up  of  the  records  will  allow 
workers  to  gain  a  wider  knowledge  of  all  the 
hazards  In  their  plant  so  they  can  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  protect  themselves.  At 
most,  public  access  to  the  records  may 
prompt  a  more  responsive  and  accountable 
Federal  occupational  health  and  safety  pro- 
gram. 

The  one  court  fighc  that  this  Union  has 
been  Involved  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  centered  on  the  same  kind  of 
inspector's  reports  that  were  written  by 
OSHA's  predecessor,  the  Walsh-Healey  Ad- 
ministration. On  February  1,  1971,  the  U.S. 
District  Court  ruled  in  the  case  of  Wecksler 
et  al.  vs.  Schultz  that  the  Inspector's  reports 
were  to  be  made  public.  As  late  as  August, 
1971,  high  officials  of  the  Labor  Department 
were  Ignorant  of  the  results  of  the  case  and 
still  denied  us  access  that  the  Court  had 
granted  tis  six  months  earlier.  Anyhow,  the 
Wecksler  case  should  be  enough  precedent 
for  OSHA.  If  not,  we  will  have  to  go  to  court 
again. 

The  last  public  information  problem  In 
the  OSHA  Inspection-citation  process  inevi- 
tably involves  trade  secrets.  Under  OSHA 
regulations,  an  employer  can  declare  any  part 
of  his  manufacturing  process  to  be  a  trade 
secret.  Once  the  declaration  Is  made,  the 
Inspector  will  abide  by  the  wishes  of  the 
employer.  Employees  are  not  given  an  opor- 
tunlty  to  challenge  management's  conten- 
tion. This  kind  of  carte  blanche  for  employ- 
ers will  lead  to  arbltary  and  capricious 
actions.  For  years,  the  Industrial  Water 
Wastes  Inventory  was  delayed  because  In- 
dustry contended  that  trade  secrets  would 
be  revealed  If  they  had  to  describe  the  na- 
ture of  the  poisons  being  dumped  Into  Ameri- 
can rivers  and  streams.  This  same  position 
can  be  fostered  today  under  OSHA.  An  em- 
ployer can  declare  the  toxic  air  contaminants 
Inside  a  plant  to  be  a  trade  secret.  The  Labor 
Departnient  will  support  him  as  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  supported  the  water 
polluters.  Workers  will  never  know  what  they 
are  breathing  it  is  much  too  late. 

Lastly,  we  learned  recently  that  OSHA  Is, 
in  a  sense,  allowing  employers  to  violate  the 
Threshold  Limit  Values  for  toxic  substances 
by  allowing  certain  excursions  above  the  TLV 
to  be  considered  only  as  regiilar  violations,  in 
contrast  to  more  serious  violations.  After 
having  learned  of  some  of  the  legal  delinea- 
tions made  for  various  toxic  concentrations, 
my  associate,  Steve  Wodka,  requested  from 
George  Guenther,  Asst.  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  the 
medical  criteria  on  which  these  decisions 
were  made.  That  was  on  February  2nd.  After 
hearing  nothing  for  a  month,  Wodka  wrote 
to  Guenther  on  March  2nd  and  asked  for  an 
Indication  as  to  when  the  information  would 
be  made  available.  No  reply  has  been  received 
as  of  today. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  review  the  lofty 
stated  alms  of  the  Labor  Department.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  Asst.  Secretary  George 
Guenther  stated : 

"We  assume  that  every  document  that  we 
issue,  every  action  that  we  take,  every  piece 
of  writing  that  we  do,  is  In  the  public  do- 
main, and  with  certain  legal  restrictions  in- 
volving our  reg\iIatory  activities  that  these 
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documents,  these  words,  thla  Unguage  Is 
public.  .  .  ." 

The  question  Is,  therefore  for  this  Com- 
mittee, what  Is  a  "legal  restriction?"  Is  the 
policy  that  non-disclosure  Is  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception,  legal?  Is  the  policy  that 
once  an  Investigatory  file,  always  an  Investi- 
gatory file,  legal? 

And  all  too  often  when  we  are  debating 
these  points  with  the  Labor  Department,  we 
are  hit  with  this:  "the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  is  not  an  employee  law,  but  a 
law  for  employers.  Therefore,  we  don't  have 
to  show  you  any  of  this  data."  Is  this  p<dlcy, 
I  ask,  the  Intent  of  Congress? 


Budget   Comxs   Fibst — ^Nizon   Tukns   Dkat 

Eab  to  Noisk  PoixunoN 

(By  Don  Barnes) 

Washinoton. — The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion Is  soft-peddling  the  long-awaited  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  on  noise,  say  sev- 
eral EPA  staff  professionals  who  worry  about 
what  noise  is  doing  to  us  mentally  as  well  as 
physically. 

There  are  some  Important  findings  and 
conclusions  In  the  report  which  were  high- 
lighted in  an  early  EPA  draft  but  which 
were  burled  in  the  pages  of  the  four-pound 
document  that  ended  up  as  the  final  ver- 
sion, one  EPA  staffer  says. 

The  blame  for  burying  some  of  the  more 
controversial  conclusions  was  placed  square- 
ly on  the  White  House  Office  of  Management 
and  the  Budget  (OMB),  which  tailors  pro- 
grams to  fit  m  with  its  preconceived  budget 
plans. 

Budget  problems  probably  made  OMB  ap- 
prehensive about  taking  on  another  fight  for 
Federal  controls,  particularly  during  an 
election  year  and  at  a  time  when  industry — 
which  normally  supports  industry-minded 
Republicans — has  been  hit  with  numerous 
Federal  air,  water  and  waste  controls,  and 
even  the  prospects  of  a  sulfur  tax. 

But  Industry  gave  no  Indication  during 
Congressional  hearings  on  noise  last  year 
that  It  opposed  Federal  noise  controls.  To 
the  contrary,  Industry  indicated  It  would  pre- 
fer uniform  controls  to  a  mixed  beg  of  staite 
laws. 

An  example  of  what  Irritated  some  of  the 
EPA  staffers  Is  the  way  the  report.  In  its  final 
form,  handled  an  Important  chart  showing 
average  non-Industry  noise  exposures  and 
primary  sources  of  hazardous  noise,  such  as 
motorcycles,  chain  saws,  motorboats,  and 
home  shop  tools. 

The  data  shows  that  approximately  22 
to  44  million  people  have  lost  part  of  the 
utility  of  their  dwellings  and  yards  to  noise 
from  traffic  and  aircraft  on  a  continuous 
basis,  and  another  31  million  at  any  one 
time  are  similarly  affected  by  noise  from  con- 
struction activity. 

Roughly  one-half  of  the  to>t«a  impact  of 
noise  represents  a  potential  health  hazard 
(in  terms  of  hearing  impairment  potential 
alone) ,  and  the  remaining  half  represents  an 
infringement  on  the  ability  to  converse  in  the 
home. 

These  conclusions,  considered  highly  Im- 
portant, were  tucked  avroy  on  page  133  of 
chapter  2. 

Physiological  problems  resulting  from 
noise  is  another  Important  area  discussed  In 
the  report,  but  It  appears  In  mldchapter  of 
chapter  l  without  any  notation  to  draw  the 
reader's  attention  to  this  largely  unex- 
plored consequence  of  noise. 

In  that  section,  page  29,  it  Is  noted  that 
animal  research  has  revealed  that  high  sound 
levels  can  Interfere  with  sexual  reproductive 
functions;  it  can  Interfere  with  reelstanoe  to 
viral  diseases,  and  can  also  produce  other 
pathological  effects. 

WhUe  admitting  that  evidence  of  serious 
psychological  consequence  from  noise  Is  thin, 
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the  report  nonetheless  stresses  the  annoy- 
ance aspects  of  excessive  notse  common  to 
everyone. 

Excessive  noise  disturbs  sleep,  adversely 
influences  mood  and  disturbs  relaxation,  and 
interferes  with  the  ability  to  perform  ootn- 
pllcated  tasks  and  can  disturb  those  **^*n 
that  demand  speech  communication  of  re- 
sponse to  auditory  t'g'^ln 

Sfxcialibt  Bats — Asbestos  Mat  Havk  Ckkatsd 

Mabsivx  Job  Cancxx  EpmxMic 

(By  Harry  Coim) 

Wassington.— The  City  of  ManvlUe,  New 
Jersey,  population  16,000,  Is  facing  an  en- 
vironmental tragedy  of  trigbtening  dimen- 
sions. 

Medical  authorities  have  concluded  that 
perhaps  thousands  of  persons  In  the  Manvllle 
area  have  been  exposed  to  toxic  concentra- 
tions of  asbestos — suffering  from  asbestosls, 
Inflammation  and  scarring  of  the  lungs  due 
to  abestos  exposure. 

Mortality  due  to  asbestos  may  be  expected 
to  reach  as  high  as  200  to  600  cases  In  excess 
of  normal. 

On  April  10,  Dr.  Maxwell  Borrow,  a  special- 
ist, Mdll  report  to  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  that  60  cases  of  a  rare  disease  of 
cancer  of  the  body  cavity  known  as  mesothe- 
lioma have  been  discovered  in  the  area,  too. 

The  source  of  the  asbestos-related  diseases 
is  the  Johns-Manvllle  operation  in  Manvllle. 
Asbestos  is  carried  out  of  the  plant  In  clothes 
and  in  the  hair  and  on  the  bodies  of  the 
workers  into  the  commtmlty. 

However,  Manvllle  is  not  considered  an 
Isolated  case.  Similar  conditions  may  exist 
In  hundreds  of  other  commimitles.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  the  investigating  epidemiolo- 
gist of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  said 
we  face  a  situation  which  "may  be  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  This  may  be  the  largest 
epidemic  of  occupational  cancer  recorded." 

Affected  are  not  Just  workers  In  asbestos 
plants  like  Johns-Manvllle  but  workers  en- 
gaged In  plpefittlng,  floor  covering,  construc- 
tion, shipbuilding,  power  and  utility  in- 
dustries and  others. 

Also,  the  studies  show  that  many  victims 
are  not  workers  but  people  who  consume 
asbestos  dust  in  the  environment.  The  dis- 
eases are  hard  to  detect,  even  by  specialists. 
Frequently,  only  an  autopsy  discloses  them. 

The  story  was  outlined  here  at  a  press 
conference  called  by  the  AFL-CIO's  Indus- 
trial Union  Department  and  later  presented 
in  detail  at  a  Labor  Department  hearing  on 
asbestos  standards  for  the  Johns-Manvllle 
plant. 

Representing  workers  at  the  plant  Is  Local 
800,  United  P^>ennakers  and  Paperworkers. 
Since  1963  officers  of  the  local  have  been 
pleading  for  studies.  Later  studies  by  the 
Pacific  Health  Service  were  given  to  the  com- 
pany but  not  to  the  union  or  workers. 

In  addition,  studies  were  made  by  Doctors 
Johnson  and  Borow  as  well  as  by  Doctors 
I.  T.  SeUkoS  and  WUUam  Nicholson  at  Mt. 
Slnal  Hospital  In  New  York. 

An  Indication  of  the  problem  in  the  plant 
is  that  in  1969  Local  800  estimates  the  com- 
pany paid  nearly  9900,000  to  about  286  em- 
ployees t(X[  asbestosls  under  Workmen's 
Compensation. 

This  is  only  an  indication,  says  Dr.  Borow, 
because  asbestos  diseases  frequently  do  not 
show  up  for  20  to  40  years  and  the  statute 
of  limitations  often  negates  any  payments. 

What  the  UPP  and  the  lUD  are  asking  for 
is  a  2  fibre/cc  over  eight  hotirs  within  six 
months  and  a  1  fibre/cc  within  two  yean. 
A  one  fibre  is  achievable,  the  lUD  says. 

Sheldon  Qamuels,  health,  safety  and  en- 
vironmental director  of  the  lUD,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  point  out  that  the  safe  limit  can  be 
reached  with  a  Tninimnm  of  cost  In  the 
product. 

"It  Is  Important  to  state,"  TUD  Admlnls- 
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tratlve  Director  Jacob  dayman  said,  "that 
we  are  xmaware  that  the  Johns-Manvllle 
Corporation  has  broken  any  law  or  rule.  We 
are  not  trying  to  paint  a  picture  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally perfidious  corporation.  Rather. 
the  root  of  this  tragedy  lies  In  the  recurrent 
lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  of  the  appropriate  state 
agencies  to  fiUflll  responsiblUties  which,  if 
exercised,  could  have  prevented  this  disas- 
ter." 

In-Plant  Pollution:  Danoebous  Chemicals 
on-the-Job  Pxesxnt  a  Sesious  Occupa- 
tional Health  Hazabd  Which  Must  Be 
Dealt  With  bt  Congkess 

i.  thx  fboblkk 

1.  In  1969,  millions  of  American  workers 
were  subjected  to  toxic  ffh»mi«»ai«  toxlo 
gases,  and  airborne  particulates  without 
being  able  to  protect  themselves  or  to  even 
be  told  about  exposure  until  it  is  too  late. 

These  exposures  caused  over  one  million 
new  oases  of  occupational  disease — last  year 
alone.  Among  these  one  million  victims  were 
over  3,600  dead  and  over  800,000  cases  of 
skin  eruption,  dermatitis,  bums,  lung  and 
eye  damage,  and  uncounted  oases  of  brain 
damage  from  excess  gases.  The  number  li 
rising  every  year. 

2.  The  most  serious  of  these  diseases,  such 
as  cancer  from  Inhalation  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, are  transmitted  by  polluted  air  in 
the  working  place.  These  diseases  are  neither 
the  fault  of  the  worker,  nor  within  his  con- 
trol. 

IZ.  THE  CAUSE 

1.  Damage  from  Organic  Chemicals:  There 
are  over  100,000  chemical  materials  in  the 
working  environment.  Many  of  these  have 
unknown  qualities  and  effects  on  humans. 
Some  of  them,  like  beta  napthylamlne,  a  tex- 
tile dye,  are  known  to  result  in  extremely 
high  cancer  rates  among  workers  exposed  to 
them.  In  addition,  over  600  new  chemicals 
are  placed  In  the  working  place  every  year 
without  any  knowledge  by  workers  of  the 
effects  of  the  chemicals  on  them.  At  a  mlnl- 
mima,  these  severe  dangers  are  present  in  the 
working  places  of  the  900,000  workers  In 
chemicals  and  plastic  products,  and  among 
the  460,000  employed  In  the  rubber  industry 
where  chemicals  of  this  nature  are  regularly 
used.  In  1966,  Califomla  had  over  6,000  cases 
of  skin  bums  and  skin  damage  caused  by 
chemicals  and  plastics. 

2.  Damage  from  Exposure  to  Toxic  and 
Lethal  Oases:  The  American  Conference  of 
Government  Industrial  Hyglenlsts  (ACGIH) 
has  Identified  over  400  different  airborne  con- 
taminants. More  are  spewed  forth  every  day 
which  can  cause  death,  severe  brain  damage, 
corrosion  of  lungs  and  eyes,  and  can  lead  to 
cancer. 

Some  of  these,  as  simple  and  prevalent  as 
carbon  monoxide,  can  be  lethal  in  one  half 
hour  or  less.  Yet  garage  workers  and  ware- 
house men  across  the  country  operate  with- 
out the  benefit  of  an  enforced  law.  Other 
gases  can  kill  m  ten  minutes.  The  2.000  ber- 
rylllum  workers  are  a  typical  example  of  how 
unsafe  some  industries  stUl  are.  For  example. 
In  a  1968  study  by  HEW,  over  60  percent  of 
the  air  samples  in  one  plant  were  found  to 
be  above  the  safe  limit  set  by  ACOIH. 

Many  of  these  gases,  such  as  chloride,  when 
present  In  excess  amounts,  can  have  ciimu- 
latlve  effects  on  the  workers'  lungs.  Other 
gases,  such  as  sulfur  dioxide  (to  which  steel 
workers  are  exposed),  are  sufficiently  Irritat- 
ing to  cause  workers  to  escape  before  con- 
centrations become  high  enough  to  cause 
death.  Other  gases,  like  the  fiunes  of  chro- 
mium compounds,  are  not  painful  when  in- 
haled and  thus  do  not  warn  the  workers 
(also  glass,  metal,  cement,  explosive,  paints, 
etc.)  when  excess  exposure  is  reached.  Cbio- 
mate  workers  however  suffer  from  abnor- 
mally high  bronchlogenic  carcinoma.  In  1966 
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employees  In  the  State  of  California  Buffered 
the  following  known  damage  from  toxic 
gases;  over  550  verified  cases  of  systemic  oc- 
cupational disease,  80  percent  of  which  re- 
quired hospitalization,  another  650  cases  of 
digestive  disorders,  and  other  symptoms,  and 
1,293  ceises  of  serious  respiratory  Illness. 

3.  Damage  from  Inhalation  of  Particles: 
The  particles  Include  the  mineral  dusts,  such 
as  silica,  quartz,  asbestos.  Mica.  Soapstone, 
Talc,  trendlte,  Portland  Cement,  the  solid 
form  of  many  metals,  and  the  Inert  or  "Nuis- 
ance particulates."  All  of  these  can  and  do 
cause  emphysema,  pneumoconiosis  (general 
lung  deterioration);  moreover,  some  of  these 
dust  particles.  If  Inhaled  In  sufficient 
amounts,  create  a  form  of  cancer  such  as  as- 
bestos. These  particulates,  less  than  5  mll- 
croms  In  size,  and  invisible  to  the  naked  eye 
are  usually  retained  In  the  lung  once  In- 
haled. Thus  many  of  these  dusts,  particularly 
those  with  chemical  properties,  have  a  la- 
tency period  which  postpones  their  serious 
effects  until  long  after  the  original  exposure. 
These  dusts  require  environmental  controls, 
rather  than  the  use  of  respirators  since  their 
effects  are  cumulative  and  because  most 
workers  can't  perform  their  jobs  wearing 
such  protective  devices. 

Over  2,000  cotton  workers,  suffer  from  bys- 
slnosls  or  white  lung,  from  theU  exposure 
to  cotton  fibers  In  the  air;  but  they  have  no 
means  to  protect  themselves.  Asbestos  work- 
ers are  knovin  to  have  a  lung  cancer  rate 
seven  times  higher  than  the  rest  of  us.  As 
of  1968,  there  were  over  50.000  workers  ex- 
posed to  asbestos. 

The  size  of  the  dust  problem  Is  also  Illus- 
trated by  disability  records.  For  example.  In 
the  three  years  from  1959  to  1962,  the  only 
period  for  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
complied  complete  record  of  recipients  of 
federal  disability  awards,  over  6,000  Ameri- 
can males,  none  of  whom  were  miners  (and 
all  of  whom  were  under  65  years  of  age), 
were  awarded  disability  payments  for  occu- 
pational pneumoconosls. 

Right   to   Breathe:    Close   Plants  Which 

Pollute 

(By  Paul  Oalnor) 

Rochestek,  Mich. — tJAW  president  Walter 
P.  Reuther  has  urged  Congress  to  enact 
an  "environmental  bill  of  rights"  and  put 
consumer  crusader  Ralph  Nader  at  the 
head  of  a  "national  environmental  commis- 
sion." 

Reuther  said  be  will  petition  Congress  to 
put  the  measure,  giving  government  broad 
powers  over  Industry,  Into  the  U.8.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Reuther  addressed  about  800  students  at 
the  start  of  a  three-day  environmental  teach- 
in  at  Oakland  University.  He  also  called  for 
nationalization  of  the  oil  Industry  if  it  does 
not  pass  a  year-long  "probation"  period 
against  polluting  oceans  and  beaches. 

Reuther  suggested  the  proposed  environ- 
mental commission: 

Have  "veto  power"  over  where  Industry 
will  locate,  to  avoid  pollution  of  residential 
areas. 

Insure  that  all  products  are  "compatible 
with  man's  living  environment."  If  a  com- 
pany's products  cause  pollution,  Reuther 
said,  the  commission  should  have  the  {>ower 
to  shut  down  the  company  until  It  corrects 
the  product. 

Assess  industry  for  the  cost  of  cleaning  up 
pollution  their  products  create. 

Reuther  charged  that  Industry  "has  failed 
to  meet  Its  public  'responsibility  and  has 
been  more  concerned  with  'the  level  of  sales 
and  profits  than  the  level  of  human  environ- 
ment." " 

The  union  leader  also  called  for  a  timetable 
for  the  auto  Industry  to  develop  an  engine 
that  will  not  pollute  the  air. 

"I  do  not  believe  we  can  live  compatibly 
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with  the  Internal  combustion  engine,"  he 
said. 

Reuther  also  demanded  that  the  federal 
government  Immediately  adopt  California's 
regulations  for  exhaust  emission  control  de- 
vices on  cars.  California's  law  Is  the  most 
stringent  In  the  50  states. 

The  auto  Industry,  other  Industries  and 
government  should  combine  to  develop  a 
modern  mass  transit  system,  he  said. 

"It  is  asinine  to  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  all  going  to  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time  for  the  same  reason — and  all 
carrying  two  tons  of  gadgets  with  them." 

Traffic  should  be  moved  underground,  he 
said,  "so  that  man  can  begin  to  reassert  bis 
sovereignty  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Reuther  charged  the  oil  industry  Is  "ex- 
ploiting our  natural  resources  with  total  dis- 
regard for  man's  environment  ...  I  believe 
we've  got  to  stop  this  reckless  drilling  along 
the  (ocean's)  continental  shelf." — Detroit 
News. 
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Occupational  Envikonmental  Crisis — UAW 
Alerts  Congress 

American  workers  face  "an  environmental 
crisis  on  their  Job,"  according  to  Prank  Wal- 
Uck,  TJAW  Washington  Report  managing  edi- 
tor and  Washington  legislative  representa- 
tive. In  urging  passage  last  week  of  a  strong 
and  comprehensive  occupational  safety  and 
health  blU. 

"We  know  very  little  about  the  dangerous 
and  deadly  effects  of  6,000  toxic  substances 
which  workers  use  on  their  Jobs,"  he  told  a 
House  labor  subcommittee,  asking  If  any 
heavy  Industry  factory  could  pass  a  test  for 
environmental  quality  which  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  makes  for  our  outdoor 
environment. 

"Every  American  worker  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  continuing,  exhaustive  research 
will  be  made  on  the  direct  and  side  effects 
of  every  substance  to  which  his  body  or  any 
part  of  it  Is  exposed  In  the  course  of  his 
work."  Walllck  said.  "He  does  not  have  that 
guarantee  today,  and  we  fail  to  see  that  this 
guarantee  Is  assured  by  any  of  the  present 
drafts  of  the  bills  before  the  subcommit- 
tee." 

Lloyd  Utter,  UAW  safety  director,  accom- 
panied Walllck  In  making  the  UAW's  pres- 
entation on  safety.  The  UAW  urged  a  mas- 
sive research  program  well-insulated  from 
any  taint  of  commercial  Influence.  A  New 
Jersey  study  of  l*?  Industrial  plants  was  in- 
cluded In  the  UAW  statement  which  showed 
that  air  pollution  quality  criteria  was  far  be- 
low In  these  plants  for  silica  dust,  zinc  oxide, 
asbestos  dust,  and  lead.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
samples  collected  for  sulfur  dioxide  exceeded 
air  pollution  criteria  for  some  of  the  same 
plants. 

"It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  Congress 
to  approve  safety  legislation  which  locks  In 
the  consensus  standard  approach  to  deter- 
mining safety  and  health  standards  for  work- 
ers," Walllck  told  the  subcommittee.  "These 
are  In  some  cases  the  only  standards  we  have 
today,  but  we  say  you  should  not  gamble 
with  workers'  lives  by  playing  the  consensus 
game.  Any  standard-producing  establishment 
must  be  composed  of  impeccably  disinter- 
ested personnel."  he  said.  Walllck  suggested  a 
counterpart  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards "with  some  of  the  best  brains  of  the 
country  working  on  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards,  constantly  testing  and  re- 
testlng  the  substances  to  which  the  human 
body  Is  exposed." 

He  attacked  the  Nlzon  administration  bill 
which  calls  for  a  super-safety  board  and 
reduces  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
In  setting  safety  standards  and  enforcing 
those  standards. 

Walllck  said  that  the  O'Hara  bill  affords 
much  more  protection  to  workers  because 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  have  the  power 
to  shut  down  unsafe  operations  and  keep 


them  shut  down  until  unsafe  conditions  were 
stalghtened  out. 

He  urged  the  House  subcommittee  "not  to 
paper  over  any  of  the  deep  and  far-reaching 
Implications"  of  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  problem  and  "not  to  settle  for  timid 
compromises  which  only  gloss  over  the  poten- 
tial for  Injury,  disease  and  death  to  millions 
of  fellow  human  beings." 

Grassroots  Heading  Learns  How  Noisx, 
Dust,  Lack  of  Safety  Equipment,  and 
Fumes  Send  Workers  to  an  Earlt 
Death 

Jersey  City,  N.J. — The  grit,  the  grime,  and 
the  horror  of  modem  Industry  were  recounted 
during  a  recent  day-long  hearing  of  the  Sen- 
ate labor  subcommittee  headed  by  New  Jer- 
sey's Sen.  Harrison  Williams. 

A  parade  of  grassroots  labor  union  wit- 
nesses pleaded  for  passage  of  a  strong  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  bill  during  the 
91st  Congress. 

"I  don't  want  to  take  up  too  much  time 
because  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on,"  said 
one  witness.  "There  would  be  no  end.  When 
you  talk  about  safety  you  are  talking  about  a 
boring  subject.  It  Is  hard  to  get  to  the  people 
on  what  safety  Is  all  about.  That  Is  why,  Sen- 
ator, you  have  got  your  hands  full,  believe 
me." 

The  Jersey  City  hearings  were  conducted 
In  the  plain,  nearly  empty  hall  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Community  Center,  a  few  blocks  from 
the  shores  of  the  New  York  harbor  where  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island  are  clearly 
visible. 

"The  companies  are  covering  up  too  much," 
said  Steelworker  Anthony  Semeraro,  safety 
chairman  of  the  huge  Falrless  Works.  "I  Just 
hope  we  can  expose  some  of  the  shenanigans 
going  on." 

"Money  Is  spent  to  increase  productivity," 
complained  UAW  Local  1668  President  Lou 
LaPlaca,  "but  how  many  people  design  a 
plant  with  safety  In  mind  as  well  as  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency?" 

Witness  after  witness  poured  out  a  grim  ac- 
count of  unsafe  working  conditions  which 
not  even  the  best  collective  bargaining  can 
overcome  and  where  only  one  out  of  four 
workers  are  union  members.  Congress  was 
urged  to  settle  for  nothing  less  than  strong 
leg^lslatlon  to  close  the  safety  gap  which  sends 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  workers  to  an 
early  grave. 

"I  went  to  a  25  year  dinner  a  few  years  ago 
with  many  retirees  who  had  at  least  25  years 
In  the  plant,"  told  Steelworker  Tony  Casone. 
"The  majority  of  the  men  there  were  persons 
who  had  been  mechanics,  who  had  the  free 
range  of  the  plant.  But  the  men  who  were 
working  In  the  production  departments, 
there  were  very  few  of  them  amongst  the 
retirees  who  were  still  alive,  for  whatever  sig- 
nificance that  Is." 

Testifying  late  last  year.  Consumer  Cru- 
sader Ralph  Nader  urged  that  Congress  con- 
duct field  hearings  to  get  the  views  of 
rank-and-file  working  people.  The  Jersey 
City  hearing  was  the  first  to  be  conducted 
outside  of  Washington.  Others  are  scheduled 
for  Pittsburgh  and  South  Carolina  later  this 
month. 

Fred  Mann,  a  UAW  local  union  president 
from  a  small  factory  with  only  300  members 
said:  "I  think  that  If  federal  legislation 
were  enacted,  where  everyone  Is  treated  the 
same,  then  a  small  company  would  Just  have 
to  recognize  that  this  Is  a  cost  of  doing 
business,  by  running  their  plants  In  the  same 
safe  and  healthy  way  as  other  people  do,  and 
however  they  meet  this  obligation  would  be 
their  business.  Anyway,  they  would  not  be 
competitively  at  a  disadvantage  If  it  were 
federally  regulated." 

Mann  recently  won  a  loss  of  hearing  work- 
men's compensation  case  which  he  said 
forced  his  employer  to  begin  a  program  to 
reduce  noise  levels  at  his  plant.  "They  have 
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instructed  their  engineers  to  look  Into  baffle 
pistes  to  be  hung  from  the  ceilings  to  elimi- 
nate the  noise,  and  so  forth."  He  told  the 
Senate  subcommittee  that  "only  economic 
pressure"  will  make  employers  do  the  rtghit 
thing. 

There  was  much  ridicule  made  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  programs  by  many  of 
the  witnesses. 

Steve  Cadena,  a  Steelworkers  staff  repre- 
sentative, with  tragic  sarcasm,  dismissed 
safety  awards  with  these  words: 

"In  our  plant  we  had  2  million  hours 
without  a  lost  time  accident.  It  was  not 
really  without  lost  time.  I  wouldn't  accept 
the  award.  I  wouldn't  let  anybody  In  the 
local  accept  the  award,  because  we  had 
people  all  over  the  place  with  broken  arms, 
elbows  out  of  conunlsslon,  and  everything 
else,  and  I  never  did  write  to  the  Steelwork- 
ers International  and  accept  the  plaque. 

"I  think  It  Is  wrong  for  the  National  Safety 
Council  when  they  do  decide  to  give  an 
award  not  to  see  the  union  and  to  see  If 
the  union  believes  the  plant  should  get  a 
safety  award. 

"The  Hudson  plant  had  two  million  hours 
one  time,  but  It  is  all  walking  wounded,  and 
a  few  years  back  I  said  that  the  Hillside  Can 
Company  could  be  the  Hillside  Memorial 
Hospital.  They  are  playing  games  with  our 
safety  reports,  and  something  should  be 
done." 

Another  steelworker  echoed  the  same  com- 
plaint about  Inaccurate  safety  reporting 
upon  which  the  national  statistics  are  based : 
"In  1968  the  company  put  a  big  push  on 
for  no  disabling  accidents  for  one  year,  to 
receive  an  award.  They  achieved  their  goal. 
I  have  a  picture  to  prove  it.  I  was  right  there 
to  receive  the  award.  They  had  a  big  testi- 
monial dinner.  We  received  a  nice,  beautiful 
plaque  from  the  National  Safety  Council. 
They  came  out  with  all  kinds  of  figures,  less 
than  1.2  disabling  Injuries,  one  out  of  every 
1  million  man  hours. 

"Gentlemen,  when  we  lose  a  hand  In  the 
Pairless  Works,  this  Is  not  a  disabling  injury. 
When  we  break  a  leg  this  Is  not  a  disabling 
Injury.  When  we  have  people  literally  torn 
apart,  receiving  hundreds  of  stitches,  and 
laying  in  the  dispensary  for  three  days,  not 
to  classify  It  as  a  lost  time  accident  is  a 
Joke." 

The  House  labor  subcommittee  last  week 
began  marking  up  a  committee  bill  for  ap- 
proval. Safety  and  health  bills  were  killed  In 
the  latter  days  of  the  90th  Congress.  The 
Nixon  administration,  with  the  approval  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Is  supporting 
a  bill  which  contains  a  five-man  board  to 
oversee  safety  standards.  Critics  contend 
the  Nixon  board  would  delay  decisions  which 
are  life  and  death  matters  to  80  million 
workers. 

"We  hope  you  will  not  legislate  a  bad  situa- 
tion. Don't  Just  legalize  what  we  have.  We 
want  some  Improvements,  substantial  Im- 
provements, and  If  we  don't  get  a  good  bill 
this  year,  the  workers  In  this  country  are 
going  to  be  back  year  after  year  until  we 
do  get  one,"  is  how  Frank  Walllck,  UAW 
Washington  legislative  representative,  put 
It  to  Sen.  Williams. 

"Everybody  is  talking  about  the  environ- 
ment. That  Is  the  greatest  fad  we  have  right 
now.  It  Is  a  serious  problem. 

"But  we  have  an  environmental  problem 
at  the  work  place,  and  we  have  in-plant  pol- 
lution which  Is  as  serious  as  anything  people 
have  In  the  out  of  doors. 

"We  have  data  running  out  of  our  ears  on 
what  Is  wrong  with  life  outside,  with  smog, 
and  carbon  monoxide,  and  DDT.  We  don't 
have  a  great  deal  of  Information  about  what 
the  problems  are  where  people  work,  and 
we  hope  that  any  legislation  which  Is  writ- 
ten Will  make  that  kind  of  information  avail- 
able." 
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LaPlaca,  who  Is  president  of  a  six  plant 
amalgamated  local,  stressed  the  point  that 
occupational  safety  and  health  "Is  something 
that  Involves  the  entire  community.  It  In- 
volves the  family  at  home." 

He  told  of  workers  whose  family  life  was 
ruined  by  Job  hazards,  how  the  father  of  a 
worker  killed  on  the  Job  was  driven  to  suicide 
and  how  difficult  It  Is  for  workers  to  clean 
up  after  working  on  dirty  Jobs  where  dan- 
gerous chemicals  seep  into  every  pore  of 
their  body. 

He  said  that  young  workers  are  more  Im- 
patient with  bad  working  conditions  than 
some  of  the  older  workers: 

"Most  of  the  old  timers  are  willing  to  stick 
to  the  cdd  cliches  that  the  conditions  are 
conditions  of  employment  or  the  nature  of 
the  beast,  but  the  young  people  aren't  satis- 
fied with  this.  They  want  a  better  life  In  the 
plant  as  well  as  outside. 

"They  spend  eight  hours  a  day.  one- third 
of  their  life,  within  the  plant.  For  the  aver- 
age person,  this  would  mean  about  half  of 
their  waking  hours. 

"The  environment  Is  Important  to  them, 
because  the  pollutants  In  the  air  are  much 
more  concentrated,  and  I  think  that  people 
have  a  right  to  know  what  they  are  being 
subjected  to  and  what  effects  It  will  have 
upon  them  now  or  In  future." 

Fred  Mann,  from  a  smaller  local,  told  Sen. 
Williams  that  his  own  plant  had  to  threaten 
a  strike  before  his  management  agreed  to 
clean  up  certain  operations  which  were  caus- 
ing skin  bolls.  "It  coiild  have  been  accom- 
plished 20  years  ago  as  a  matter  of  right. 
It  shouldn't  have  had  to  come  to  the  point 
of  econcxnlc  pressures." 

He  told  the  subcommittee  hearing  "a  com- 
pany always  takes  the  position  that  if  you 
can't  do  your  Job,  get  off  It,  you  don't  be- 
long here,  and  it  may  sound  rather  harsh,  but 
I  feel  the  same  way,  that  if  a  company  can't 
run  Its  business  efficiently  and  safety,  they 
don't  belong  in  the  business." 

Cleaner  Air  Hearing  Brings  Noisy  Clash 

(By  Ken  Shuttleworth) 
Philadelphia. — In  Pennsylvania,  steel  pro- 
duction, coal  mining  and  chemical  plants 
are  among  the  key  economic  activities.  Con- 
sequently, air  pollution  is  a  deadly  serious 
matter  In  the  Keystone  State. 

And  its  people  have  had  it  up  to  their 
red-rimmed  eyeballs  with  the  modem  day 
scourge.  They  made  the  point  clearly  during 
two  days  of  public  hearings  on  the  State  Air 
Pollution  Commission's  proposed  standards 
for  controlling  the  problem. 

Some  said  the  criteria  would.  In  effect,  li- 
cense Industries  to  pollute  the  air.  Other  wit- 
nesses used  more  colorful  phraseology — "en- 
vironmental genocide."  "legalized  asphyxia- 
tion"— and  said  the  commission  should  go 
back  and  work  out  tougher  standards  before 
granting  final  approval  to  the  plan. 

The  11-member  Commission,  weighted  in 
favor  of  Industry,  has  the  ball  and  could — if 
it  sees  fit — ^revise  Its  proposal  in  accordance 
with  the  overwhelming  sentiment  displayed 
by  the  Commonwealth  citizenry.  If  It  chooses 
to  stick  by  Its  g^^ns,  however,  the  Commission 
may  find  Itself  In  the  embarrassing  position 
of  having  to  do  It  anyway.  Only  then  It  would 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Commission  in  Washing- 
ton. Like  all  50  states,  Pennsylvania  must 
submit  a  pollution  control  plan  to  the  Fed- 
eral commission  by  mid-November. 

And  It  better  be  good.  Otherwise  the  Fed- 
eral commission  can  assume  the  re^onsi- 
blUty  of  setting  standards  on  Its  own. 

That  Federal  agency.  Incidentally,  has  its 
own  Ideas  on  air  pollution  control.  Much 
tighter  than  the  Pennsylvania  proposal,  the 
Federal  standards  are  based  on  the  point  at 
which  there  Is  enough  pollution  to  constitute 
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a  health  hazard.  Such  a  hazard,  the  agency 
contends,  exists  when  Increases  occur  In 
death  rates,  hospital  admissions  and  absen- 
teeism from  work  on  account  of  respiratory 
Illness. 

These  symptoms  occur,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment says,  when  the  annual  average  (deter- 
mined from  weekly  and  dally  averages)  of 
"particulates" — soot,  dust  and  smoke — Is  80 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter  of  air  and  the 
dally  average  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide — 
pollutants  emitted  mainly  through  fuel 
burning — Is  .11  parts  per  million.  Pennsyl- 
vania wants  to  set  the  standard  at  100  micro- 
grams and  .25  parts  per  million  respectively. 

Most  of  the  clean  air  advocates  at  the  State 
commission's  hearings  In  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  Indicated  the  Federal  figures 
might  not  be  quite  stringent  enough.  How- 
ever, they  are  at  least  acceptable  to  virtually 
all  the  opponents  of  the  Pennsylvania  plan. 
"We  can  live  with  them,"  one  man  observed 
caustically. 

Norman  Chllds,  who,  as  executive  director 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  Citizens  CouncU  for 
Clean  Air,  has  been  fighting  pollution  on  a 
full-time  basis  for  the  past  three  years,  put 
the  case  for  tougher  standards  most  succinct- 
ly: "If  we  are  to  err,"  he  said,  "let  us  err  on 
the  side  of  requiring  too  much  control." 

"We  urge  Pennsylvania,"  he  said,  "to  adopt 
standards  which  will  protect  the  people,  not 
attempt  to  protect  industry." 

Chllds  was  among  more  than  60  witnesses 
who  came  out  to  block  the  state  plan.  Many 
of  the  others  represented  various  tuberculosis 
and  health  societies  throughout  the  state. 
These  people  talked  about  the  sharp  increases 
In  such  respiratory  ailments  as  tuberculosis 
and  emphysema,  and  blamed  much  of  the 
problem  on  dirty  air. 

Also  among  the  witnesses  were  municipal 
health  officers  and  a  group  of  residents  from 
Philadelphia's  Brldesburg  section,  operation- 
al base  for  several  chemical  companies,  who 
pathetically  Joked  about  how  they  could  go 
about  promoting  a  sporting  event  In  their 
community.  They  said  they  could  bill  It  "The 
Cesspool  Bowl." 

Among  labor  unions  represented  at  the 
hearings,  held  Sept.  9  and  10.  was  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Julius  Uehlein,  of 
the  USA  Legislative  Committee  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke  In  behalf  of  the  steelworkers.  He 
called  air  pollution  a  "plague"  that  must  be 
dealt  with  regardless  of  cost,  then  observed: 
"The  proposed  State  standards  allow  no  mar- 
gin for  safety  ...  it  Is  the  workers  and  people 
In  general  who  are  forced  to  breathe  the 
dirty  air  (coming  from  power  plants,  heavy 
Industry,  etc.)  that  bear  the  financial  bur- 
den resulting  from  air  polutlon." 

"I  realize,"  he  added,  "there  are  those  who 
are  saying:  'We  cannot  afford  to  meet  proper 
standards.'  To  those  I  would  say,  that  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  meet  standards  that  will 
effectively  cope  with  this  problem  and  have 
as  Its  goal,  complete  elimination." 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XII 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently reintroduced  the  Telephone  Pri- 
vacy Act  (H.R.  14097)  with  28  cospon- 
sors. 

This  bill  would  give  to  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany If  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
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mercial  firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  to  require  the  phone  company. 
Instead  of  suppl3ring  a  list,  to  put  an  as- 
terisk by  the  names  of  those  individuals 
In  the  phonebook  who  have  chosen  to  in- 
voke the  commercial  solicitation  ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zations and  opinion  poll  takers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  individuals  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  existing 
c(»xtract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9, 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am  plac- 
ing a  10  th  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
the  Record,  since  they  describe  fai  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

rhese  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

The  Qeorck  W.  Hklmino  Acxnct, 

Bristol,  Conn..  March  27. 1972. 
Rep.  LiES  Abpin, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Rkphesentative  Aspin:  Just  a  brief 
note  to  offer  "Congratulations"  for  your  ef- 
forts In  connection  with  your  Telephone  Pri- 
vacy bUl. 

We  have  been  annoyed  many  times  by  so- 
licitors phone  calls  and  It  seems  that  most 
of  them  call  during  the  several  hours  of  the 
day  when  we  are  trying  to  relax  from  our 
busy  day. 

I  have  listened  to  ringing  phones  in  my 
office  (or  thirty  years  and  I'm  sure  you  can 
appreciate  my  disturbance  when  someone 
calls  diu-lng  the  evening  with  a  so-called 
"prize  winning"  phone  call. 

Please  push  for  passage  of  youi  BUI. 
Cordially  yours, 


OSHKOSH,  Wis., 
March   27.  1972. 
Les  Aspin, 

Representative  of  Wisconsin. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeab  Repeksentative  Aspin:  I  Jusi  earned 
of  'The  Telephone  Privacy  Act"  from  The 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  (March  37.  1972).  p  11. 
and  I  must  write  to  express  my  wholehearted 
approval  before  the  opportunity  passes. 

My  husband  and  I  have  been  plagued  oy 
this  Invasion  of  privacy  for  years,  but  never 
knew  to  whom  we  could  effectively  direct 
our  complaints. 
Sincerely. 


MoRAGA,  Calif., 
March   28.  1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
Democrat  of  Wisconsin, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Heprxsxntativx  Aspin  :  We've  read  an 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
March  28,  1972 — by  staff  correspondent  R.  P. 
Hey,  entitled,  "Can't  a  Family  Eat  In  Pettce?" 

Apparently  not!  We  say  too.  Yes  we  ap- 
prove, encourage  and  support,  (l)  the  Idea 
of  the  bill  you've  proposed  to  stop  telephone 
solicitation  and  (2)  your  seeing  this  through. 

Well  send  a  letter  to  our  Bep.  Waldle 
stating  the  above  and  encouraging  his  sup- 
port for  you ! 

Thank  you  for  everything  you  are  doing  to 
stop  telephone  solicitation. 
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SlLTXR  SFUMO.  MD., 

March  21. 1972. 
Representative  Lis  Aspin, 
House  of  Representative, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Cn:  Thank  you  for  Introducing  a  bill 
about  telephone  soliciting  I  It's  a  small  evil 
but  such  or  needless  annoyance  and  waste  of 
time. 

We  have  received  dozens  of  calls  from 
Parklawn  Memorial  Cemetery  in  the  twenty 
years  we  have  lived  here,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  always  tell  them  immediately  we 
are  not  Interested.  (I  have  let  my  famUy 
know  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  buried  there  if 
anything  else  is  possible.) 

Sears  Catalogue  office  calls  repeatedly  to 
see  if  I  want  to  place  an  order.  I  always  tell 
them  I  will  call  them.  I  have  their  number 
and  am  very  able  to  call  when  I  want  to 
place  an  order.  Nothing  one  can  ever  say 
seems  to  stop  these  persistent  callers. 

I  would  welcome  such  a  law  as  you  propose. 
Sincerely 


April  ISy  1972 


Please  don't  feel  it  necessary  to  answer  this. 

Akbon,  Ohio,  April  1. 1972. 
Bon.  Les  Aspin, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Aspin:  We  are  delighted  that  at 
last  some  one  is  attempting  to  rescue  us 
from  the  invulon  of  oiu*  privacy  by  busi- 
nesses who  freely  use  our  private  telephones 
for  advertising  purposes.  Thousands  wiU 
rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 

I  try  to  be  polite  In  consideration  of  the 
caller  who  is  a  paid  worker,  but  frankly  tell 
him  that  his  firm  is  now  on  my  blacklist  of 
businesses  that  I  will  not  patronize  under 
any  circumstances. 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 


MEDAL  OP  HONOR  CONGRESSMEN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1972 

Mr  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  im- 
mense source  of  pride  to  me  to  learn  that 
my  congressional  district  is  Interwoven 
somewhat  with  the  history  of  the  win- 
ners of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Mr.  Rudolf  J.  Prederich,  who  is  the 
national  director  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
History  Roundtable,  resides  in  my  dis- 
trict at  Highland  Mills,  N.Y.  By  dint  of 
extensive  research,  Mr.  Prederich  has 
compiled  a  list  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  were  wirmers  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  I  cannot  fail  to  note  that  one  of 
these,  Thomas  W.  Bradley,  a  predecessor 
of  mine  from  Orange  County,  N.Y.,  a  res- 
ident of  Walden,  N.Y.,  earned  the  Me- 
dal of  Honor  for  his  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville.  Also,  Philip  S.  Post, 
a  representative  from  Illinois,  was  born 
in  Florida,  N.Y.,  and  earned  the  Medal 
for  Bravery  in  the  Battle  of  Nashville. 
Mr.  William  H.  Seward,  the  great  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion, was  bom  in  Florida,  N.Y.,  and  part 
of  my  congressional  district. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  scan 
this  listing  as  Mr.  Prederich  has  given  it 
to  me  here  on  the  outside  chance  that 
someone  will  find  enough  wiimers  from 


his  district  to  top  the  27th  Con^ressiaDal 
District. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  many  Medal  of 
Honor  wiimers  over  the  years  from  the 
27th  Congressional  District.  The  U^B. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is 
located  in  the  district  and  we  take  the 
proud  liberty  of  including  them  simong 
these  men  who  deserve  so  much,  the 
honor  of  their  country. 

The  listing  of  Medal  of  Hmor  Con- 
gressmen follows  below: 

Medal  of  Honor  Congressmen 
a.  senators  of  the  united  states 

The  following  men,  each  recipients  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  further  served  their  fellow 
Americans  and  country  by  serving  in  the 
United  States  Senate: 

1.  Adelbert  Ames,  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  1870,  Governor  of  Mississippi, 
1874.  Earned  Medal  of  Honor  for  valor  at  the 
1st  BatUe  of  Bull  Run,  Virginia,  July  31, 
1861. 

2.  Henry  A.  Dupont,  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Delaware,  1906,  2  terms.  Earned  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  valor  at  the  Battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  Virginia  October  19,  1864. 

3.  Matthew  S.  Quay,  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Legislature  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  1887.  Earned  Medal  of  Honor 
for  valor  at  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,  December  13,  1862. 

4.  William  J.  Sewell,  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  1887  until  his  death  In 
1901.  President  of  the  New  Jersey  SUte 
Senate,  1880.  Earned  the  Medal  of  Honor  in 
the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Virginia,  May 
3,  1863. 

6.  Francis  E.  Warren,  First  Senator  from 
the  new  State  of  Wyoming,  1890  serving  until 
his  death  In  1929  being  38  years  becoming 
the  2d  longest  tenure.  Territorial  Governor 
of  Wyoming  until  1890  when  be  was  elected 
the  first  governor  of  the  state  resigning  that 
office  to  become  U.S.  Senator.  Earned  the 
Medal  of  Honor  at  the  Battle  of  Port  Hudson, 
Louisiana,  May  27,  1863. 

B.    HOUSE    OF   representatives    OF   THE   UNim 

states 

1.  Henry  B.  Bingham,  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  for  17  terms  from  1879  until 
his  death  In  1912.  Postmaster  of  Philadel- 
phia, 1867  Earned  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Virginia,  May  6, 
1864. 

2.  John  C.  Black,  Representative  from  the 
State  of  nilnois,  1892,  President  of  the  VS. 
ClvU  Service  Commission.  Earned  the  Medal 
of  Honor  at  the  Battle  of  Prairie  Grove, 
Arkansas,  December  7,  1862. 

3.  Thomas  W.  Bradley,  Representative  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  1903  for  3  terms,  Mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Assembly,  1876.  Earned 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  gallantly  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Chancellorsville,  Virginia,  May  3,  1868. 

4.  Willis  W.  Bradley,  Representative  from 
the  State  of  California,  1947.  Member  of  the 
California  Assembly,  1962.  Earned  the  Medal 
of  Honor  while  serving  aboard  the  USS  Pltts- 
bvu^h,  July  23, 1917. 

5.  Amos  J.  Cummlngs,  Representative  from 
the  SUte  of  New  York,  1887  &  1901.  Earned 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  bravery  at  the  Battle 
of  Salem  Heights,  Virginia,  May  4,  1863. 

6.  Newton  M.  Curtis,  Representative  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  1891  for  3  terms.  Mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Assembly,  1889.  Author 
of  Prom  Bull  Run  to  Chancellorsville,  1906. 
Earned  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  the  Battle  of 
Fort  Fisher,  January  16, 1806. 

7.  Byron  M.  Cutcheon,  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Michigan,  1883  for  4  terms. 
Earned  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  gallantry  at 
the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  Kentucky,  May 
10,  1863. 

8.  John  M.  Farquhar,  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Mew  York,  1886  for  3  terms. 
Earned  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  bravery  at 
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the  Battle  of  8toD«  River,  Texmeeaee,  Decem- 
ber 81, 1862. 

9.  Richmond  P.  Hobeon,  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  1007  for  4  terms. 
Organizer  and  President  of  the  International 
Narcotic  Education  Association,  1923,  Au- 
thor of  The  Sinking  of  the  Merrlmac,  1899. 
Earned  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  Santiago  d» 
Cuba,  Cuba,  June  3,  1898  for  gaUantry  In 
action. 

10.  Edward  V.  Izac  (Isaacs) ,  Representative 
from  the  State  of  California,  1937.  Earned  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  Iwavery  aboard  the  Ger- 
man submarine  U-90  and  while  prisoner  of 
war  In  Germany  May  21, 1918.  Author  of  book 
Prisoner  of  the  V-90,  1919. 


11.  John  H.  Moffitt,  Representative  from  the 
State  of  New  Ytnrk,  1887  for  2  terms.  Earned 
the  Medal  of  Honor  at  the  Battle  of  Gaines 
Mills,  Virginia,  June  27,  1862.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded In  office  by  Medal  of  Honor  man  Rep- 
resentative Newton  M.  Ciirtls  (No.  6  above) . 

12.  Charles  E.  Phelps,  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Maryland,  1865  for  2  terms.  Jus- 
tice of  BcUtimore  Supreme  Court,  1882  to 
1908.  Earned  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  gaUantry 
In  the  Battle  of  Laurel  Hill,  Virginia,  May  8, 
1864. 

13.  PhlUp  S.  Post,  Representative  from  ni- 
tnois,  1887  for  6  terms  untU  his  death  In 
1896.  Consul  General  to  Avtstrla-Hungary 
Empire,  1874  to  1879.  Earned  the  Medal  of 


Honor  for  bravery  In  the  Battle  of  Naabvllla^ 
Tennessee,  Deoembw  16-16,  1864. 

14.  Daniel  B.  Sickles,  Representative  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  1867  to  1861.  Member 
of  the  New  York  State  Senate,  1856,  Member 
of  the  New  York  Assembly,  1847.  Minister  to 
Spain,  1869-1876.  Reelected  to  the  Houoe  o< 
Representatives  from  New  York  1891.  Earned 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  gallantry  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  July  2, 
1863. 

Research  credits:  Eugene  V.  McAndrews, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Jerry  Erlckson,  Fuller- 
ton,  CA  and  Rudolf  J.  Frlederlch,  Highland 
Mills,  NY.  Complied  by  Mr.  Frlederlch,  Edi- 
tor, Medal  of  Honor  Historical  Notes. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellenoer). 


PHAYXR 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  to  whom  "a  thousand 
years  are  but  as  a  day,  and  as  a  watch  in 
the  night  when  it  is  past."  help  us  to 
find  Thee  not  only  in  the  mystic  hour 
of  prayer  but  in  the  processes  of  his- 
tory. Enable  us  to  do  our  work  In  the 
knowledge  that  the  ultimate  victory  be- 
longs to  truth  over  falsehood  and  right- 
eousness over  evil,  for  Thou  art  the 
transcendent  Sovereign  Lord  of  all  life 
and  history — 

"This  is  my  Father's  world, 

O  let  me  ne'er  forget 
That  though  the  wrong 

Seems  oft  so  strong 
God  is  the  Ruler  yet." 

— ^M.  B.  Babcock. 

Help  us  to  keep  our  little  needs  and 
small  concerns  of  each  day  under  the 
perspective  of  the  Eternal — to  work  as 
though  everything  depended  upon  us  and 
to  trust  as  though  everything  is  in  Thy 
keeping. 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  praise  and 
honor.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  13.  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages   from    the   President   of   the 


United  States  submitting  sundry  nom- 
inations, which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  117)  asking  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  declare  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Pishing  Day,"  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a«k  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Legislative  Calendar  imder  rule  vn 
may  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Secretary  will  state  the  first  nmnina- 
tion. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  L.  Htizard, 
of  Michigan,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 


The  PRESIDEaiT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  will  be 
considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confiirmations  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  transaction  of  legislative 
business. 

TRIBUTE  TO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
169. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  (SJ.  Res.  169)  to  pay  tribute 
to  law  enforcement  officers  of  this  coim- 
try  on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1973,  which  was 
to  strike  out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  In 
1961,  Congress  designated  each  May  1  as 
Law  Day,  and  for  the  past  10  years  this 
program  has  been  marked  by  various 
programs  centered  on  national  freedom 
and  rights  imder  law. 

This  year  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  upon  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  to  the  law  enforcement  personnel 
whose  efforts  make  possible  the  per- 
petuation of  our  rights  and  our  freedoms. 
Our  police  officers  and  related  enforce- 
ment personnel  are  without  peer.  They 
have  helped  the  Nation  through  many 
troubled  times  in  the  past,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so  today. 
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In  October  of  last  year,  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  169,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  law 
enforcement  officers  of  this  country  on 
May  1,  1972.  The  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  in  February. 

Now  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
acted,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  resolution  can  clear 
the  Congress  quickly  and  g-o  immediately 
to  the  President.  May  1  is  quickly 
approaching  and  it  is  imperative  that  we 
act  now. 

I  look  forward  to  the  Nation  uniting 
in  tribute  to  its  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel on  the  first  of  May. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DECLARATION    OP    "NATIONAL 
HUNTING  AND  FISHING  DAY" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  117)  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day", 
which  were,  on  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out 
"each  September"  and  insert  "Septem- 
ber 1972." 

Strike  out  the  preamble. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  asking  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  declare  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  September  1972  'National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day'." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives en  bloc. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
during  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  today  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  rec- 
ognized. 


PEACE  TALKS  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  wires 
are  carrying  a  story  this  morning  that 
Hanoi  is  asking  now  for  a  resumption  of 
the  peace  talks,  either  in  secret  or  in 
private,  at  the  highest  level  in  Paris.  Al- 
though there  are  conditions  attached  to 
the  offer,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  an 


interesting  and  welcome  development  fol- 
lowing the  events  of  the  weekend. 

Surely,  this  is  a  time  for  reason  and 
dispassionate  reaction  on  the  part  of 
those  who  speak  in  either  the  executive 
or  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  All  of  us  agree 
that  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  tragic 
in  terms  of  the  human  suffering  and  lives 
lost;  and  most  of  us  desperately  want  this 
war  to  be  ended  on  honorable  terms  as 
soon  as  possible. 

At  this  critical  stage,  when  it  appears 
so  likely  that  President  Nixon  will  be 
moving  soon  toward  serious  negotiations 
with  Moscow  and  Hanoi,  it  is  particularly 
imrwrtant  that  all  in  this  body  be  very 
conscious  of  the  great  responsibility  we 
bear.  I  do  not  argue  against  enlightened 
debate  or  criticism,  but  I  do  suggest  very 
strongly  that  this  is  not  a  time  to  play 
politics  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Political  exercises  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  serve  only  to  weaken  the  hand  of 
the  President — and  to  encourage  the  en- 
emy— as  the  President  enters  these  criti- 
cal negotiations. 

Those  who  are  really  for  peace — in- 
stead of  surrender — will  consider  seri- 
ously the  importance  of  supporting  the 
President  at  this  very  difficult  time,  or 
at  least  refrain  from  undercutting  his 
ability  to  negotiate  an  honorable 
settiement. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  routine 
business  conducted  for  30  minutes,  and 
each  Senator  is  limited  to  5  minutes,  as 
previously  ordered. 


ESCALATION  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  were  well  chosen. 
I  think  we  should  act  with  great  respon- 
sibility at  this  time.  Political  considera- 
tions should  be  far  in  the  rear,  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  and  its  peo- 
ple should  be  in  the  forefront  of  our 
thinking  at  this  moment. 

To  place  my  remarks  in  a  nonpartisan 
context,  I  start  by  asking  a  question: 

After  3  years  of  Richard  Nixon,  Is 
Lyndon  Johnson  back  in  the  White 
House? 

After  3  years  of  restraint  and  mili- 
tary deescalatlon.  President  Nixon  has 
responded  to  North  Vietnam-Vietcong 
actions  by  returning  to  the  discredited 
Johnson  policy  of  seeking  military  vic- 
tory through  massive  use  of  American 
air  power  and  large-scale  bombing  of 
military  targets  in  such  North  Viet- 
namese population  centers  as  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong — many  miles  from  the  combat 
zone. 

The  Nixon  policy  is  the  Johnson  policy 
with  a  difference,  but  the  difference  is 
beginning  to  seem  more  apparent  than 
real.  President  Nixon  has  substantially 
reduced  the  number  of  American  ground 
troops  in  Vietnam.  I  have  aoplauded 
him  for  that.  I  have  objected  that  the 


rate  of  troop  withdrawal  was  too  siow, 
and  that  the  withdrawal  method  select- 
ed by  the  President  was  subjecting  our 
remaining  men  to  imdue  danger.  But  I 
have  consistently  made  a  point  of  com- 
mending President  Nixon  for  reducing 
our  involvement  in  ground  combat. 

But  it  is  now  clear  that  whUe  the 
President  has  reduced  the  number  of  our 
Armed  Forces  on  the  ground  in  Vietnam, 
he  has  increased  the  number  of  our  air 
and  naval  forces  over  and  around  Viet- 
nam. 

The  number  of  ships  and  Navy  per- 
sonnel now  off  the  coasts  of  Vietnam  is 
the  highest  since  Lyndon  Johnson  left 
office.  The  number  of  B-52's  now  flying 
combat  missions  in  Indochina  is  the 
highest  since  Lyndon  Johnson  left  office. 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  are  being  subjected 
to  American  air  attacks  for  the  flrst  time 
since  Lyndon  Johnson  left  office.  In  fact 
this  is  the  flrst  time  in  the  history  of 
this  increasingly  futile  and  tragic  war 
that  those  population  centers  have  been 
attacked  by  our  heavy  strategic  bombers. 
Is  this  the  real  meaning  of  Vietnami- 
zation?  Is  Vietnamization  a  policy  under 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  will  carry 
the  bnmt  of  the  ground  action  while  the 
United  States  will  continue  and,  when 
deemed  appropriate,  escalate  tactical 
and  strategic  bombing  indefinitely?  Will 
this  continue  imtil  the  North  Vietnamese 
agree  to  peace  terms?  Will  they  ever? 

Is  this  President  Nixon's  secret  peace 
plan?  Was  the  "Ught  at  the  end  of  the 
timnel"  that  President  Nixon  saw  actu- 
ally the  flames  of  burning  oil  dumps  in 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong?  That  is  the  same 
false  visi(Mi  of  military  victory  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  saw  and  which  consumed 
thousands  of  lives,  btUicms  of  dollars,  and 
his  own  political  career. 

The  inability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
miUtary  to  "hack  it,"  their  turning  their 
back  to  their  enemy  under  combat,  has 
forced  President  Nixon's  back  to  the 
wall.  His  response  has  been  to  return  our 
Vietnam  strategy  back  to  Johnson's. 

If  after  3  years  of  Vietnamization 
President  Nixon  still  does  not  dare  put 
Vietnamization  to  the  test  and  let  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  stand  or  fall 
on  their  own,  when  will  he  dare?  Ever? 
If  the  South  Vietnamese  are  not  ready 
to  "h£u:k  it"  now,  when  will  they  be? 
Ever? 

And  will  President  Nixon  dare  face  up 
to  the  poUtical,  as  well  as  the  military, 
implications  of  what  he  is  doing?  Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  himself  out  of  a  race 
for  reelection  in  order  to  remove  any 
hint  of  political  motivation  from  his 
Vietnam  strategy. 
Will  President  Nixon  do  the  same? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


LOEB  ATTACK  ON  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE— PROXMIRE  RESPONSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
William  Loeb,  the  publisher  of  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader,  responded  last 
week  to  a  letter  I  wrote  him  calling  his 
attention  to  the  transcript  of  a  hearing 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
in  which  Admiral  Kldd,  the  chief  of 
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naval  procurement,  testified  on  some 
very  serious  charges  of  waste  in  the 
Navy. 

His  response  gave  me  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  drive  home  to  Mr.  Loeb  the 
fact  that  those  of  us  who  are  critic£d  of 
the  military  also  want  a  strong  Ameri- 
can military  force. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  Senator  thinks 
we  should  have  the  strongest  military 
force  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Loeb  replied  to  my  letter  with  a 
personal  attack  on  me  that  is  of  no  im- 
portance except  that  it  indicates  a  blind 
spot  that  is  weakening  this  country  and 
that  prevents  men  of  influence  like  Mr. 
Loeb  from  having  the  kind  of  very  use- 
ful effect  they  could  have  and  should 
have  in  giving  us  a  better  and  stronger 
military  force. 

Mr.  Loeb,  like  all  of  us,  has  good  and 
bad  characteristics.  He  is  a  dedicated 
patriot.  He  obviously  loves  this  coimtry 
deeply.  He  is  a  shrewd,  clever  man  who 
has  the  great  advantage  of  speaking 
bluntly,  plainly  and  with  a  real  ring  of 
conviction.  And  he  owns  a  newspaper. 

Now  it  should  be  a  great  thing  for  this 
country  when  a  man  with  these  excep- 
tional talents  and  who  deeply  loves  this 
country  has  this  kind  of  rare  influence. 
After  all  only  a  tiny  fragment  of  a 
handful  of  the  able  men  in  this  country 
own  newspapers.  Here  is  one  who  should 
be  having  a  measurable  effect  on  this 
country's  military  capacity.  But  he  is 
not. 

Why? 

First,  because  Mr.  Loeb  has  fallen  for 
that  most  destructive  and  baleful  philo- 
sophical illusion:  That  the  end  justifles 
the  means. 

Loeb  is  the  kind  of  alley  flghter  who 
will  never  throw  a  clean,  knockout 
punch  to  the  chin  when  he  could  ham- 
mer half  as  effective  a  blow  below  the 
belt.  Rather  than  toss  a  winning  right 
cross  to  the  gut,  he  would  prefer  to  bring 
his  knee  up  into  his  opponent's  groin. 
Tactics  like  these  may  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect,  but  they  cannot  sustain  a 
reader's  trust  that  the  bully  boy  is  really 
on  the  right  track.  And  without  the 
reader's  trust  a  newspyaper  has  nothing. 
It  has  the  force  of  a  butterfly's  hiccup. 

But  Loeb  has  made  a  second  and  more 
serious  blunder.  I  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  the  coimtry, 
because  this  Loeb  blunder  is  one  that  is 
very  common  indeed.  It  has  not  been 
answered  forcefully.  And  it  is  time  it  was. 
If  we  can  get  this  idea  across  now,  then 
Loeb  will  have  served  a  purpose.  He  will 
have  contributed  to  a  stronger  military 
force  after  all. 

The  illusion  is  that  those  of  us  who 
have  been  raising  hell  about  military 
waste  are  a  bunch  of  unilateral  dis- 
armers,  that  we  want  to  starve  and  en- 
feeble our  military  force,  that  we  have 
tossed  in  the  sponge  on  the  nuclear  age 
and  would  tremble  and  run  in  the  face  of 
Communist  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  criticize 
and,  yes,  harass  the  military  do  so  from 
a  variety  of  views,  but  some  of  us — and 
this  Senator  in  particular — carry  on  this 
way  because  we  believe  that  it  is  about 
time  that  someone  stand  up  to  the  weak- 
ness that  is  developing  in  this  great  mili- 


tary force  of  ours  and  tell  some  blunt  and 
painful  truths. 

Is  our  military  force  starved  with  too 
little?  Or  is  it  fat  and  soft  with  too 
much? 

The  trouble  with  the  Loebs  of  this 
country  is  that  they  have  forgotten  that 
you  do  not  make  a  man  or  an  Army  tough 
Euid  hard  and  disciplined  by  pampering 
and  petting  and  spoiling  it. 

Are  those  of  us  who  have  criticized 
waste  really  hurting  this  country's  de- 
fense? In  addition  to  the  incredible  waste 
on  the  C-5A  Just  consider  the  litany  of 
billions  of  dollars  tossed  away  on  one 
turkey  after  another:  The  Mark  48  tor- 
pedo, the  main  batUe  tank ;  aircraft  car- 
riers that  will  not  be  finished  for  years 
and  are  already  obsolete;  a  B-1  bomber 
that  will  cost  $20  billion  and  be  worth- 
less in  the  missile  age;  an  F-14  flghter 
plane  costing  an  incredible  $15  million 
per  copy  and  you  csumot  find  a  Navy 
pilot  who  would  touch  it  in  a  dogfight 
against  a  Russian  Mig  that  cost  less  than 
$1  million. 

Mr.  President,  somehow  I  hope  we  can 
get  it  through  the  heads  of  the  William 
Loebs  of  this  coimtry  that  this  Senator 
is  not  criticizing  our  military  primarily 
because  of  the  cost  and  waste  of  our 
money  in  military  hardware.  I  am  criti- 
cizing it  because,  after  spending  billions 
and  billions,  the  weapons  do  not  work. 

Mr.  President,  can  any  Senator  imag- 
ine a  more  powerful  indictment  of  this 
greatest  military  power  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  than  its  performance  in  Viet- 
nam? In  Vietnam  we  have  not  been  fac- 
ing Russian  or  Chinese  troops,  but  the 
troops  of  a  pitiful  little  country,  with 
an  economic  power  less  than  one  one- 
hundredth  of  ours  and  a  military  power 
that  is  less  than  one  one-thousandth  of 
the  power  of  this  country. 

Sure  we  have  placed  limitations  on 
our  military.  Yes,  indeed,  we  have  not 
invaded  North  Vietnam.  It  is  true  we 
have  not  used  our  nuclear  power.  But  no 
one  can  tell  the  American  people  that 
we  have  a  smart,  adaptable,  efficient  mili- 
tary force  when  even  within  the  limita- 
tions we  have  imposed  in  Vietnam — I  re- 
peat, even  within  those  limitations — we 
cannot  prevail.  And  after  6  long  years  of 
the  best  U.S.  military  can  do,  our  side 
continues  to  lose.  In  these  circumstances 
how  can  those  who  criticize  military 
waste  and  shoddy  performance  be  ac- 
cused of  doing  a  disservice?  And  that  is 
just  what  Loeb  says  in  his  letter  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  the  commonsense  to  know  that 
one  lesson  of  Vietnam  that  rings  out 
loud  and  clear  is  that  there  is  plenty 
wrong  with  our  American  military  force, 
and  we  had  better  change  it  and  ftist. 

Now  you  do  not  get  change  by  follow- 
ing the  kind  of  no  harassment  formula 
that  Mr.  Loeb  prescribes.  To  change  a 
huge,  bureaucratic,  habit-infested  dino- 
saur like  the  U.S.  military  takes  plenty 
of  harassment.  And  those  who  dish  it  out 
should  be  joined  in  harassament  by  oth- 
ers who  love  this  country  and  want  a 
stronger  piiUtary. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  to  get  Mr. 
Loeb's  agreement  on  anything.  But  what 
I  would  like  to  see  is  one — just  one — 
criticism  by  Mr.  Loeb  of  our  military 
force. 


Mr.  President,  this  Is  why  I  have  taken 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  tell  about  my 
argument  with  Mr.  Loeb. 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  flavor 
of  Loeb's  bullyboy  tactics  and  why  they 
call  for  this  kind  of  a  detailed  response 
unless  you  hear  them.  For  this  reason,  I 
will  read  the  Loeb  letter  and  my  an- 
swer. 

This  is  the  Loeb  letter,  dated  April  10: 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  If  you  would 
spend  more  time  lifting  the  military  budget 
Instead  of  your  face,  maybe  we  would  be  bet- 
ter off.  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  4. 

You  seem  to  think  you  are  making  points 
with  some  groups  In  the  United  States  by 
your  constant  harassment  of  the  military.  Of 
course,  any  realist  is  well  aware  that  waging 
war  Is  expensive,  but  ujitll  we  find  a  better 
way  to  defend  ourselves  from  being  con- 
quered by  our  enemies,  we  have  to  depend 
upon  the  military. 

I  think  that  what  you  are  doing  Is  a  great 
disservice  to  the  United  States  and  so  wish 
you  would  stop  it,  or  I  wish  the  voters  in 
Wisconsin  would  retire  you. 

Dear  Mr.  Loeb:  You  and  I  agree  that  this 
country  must  be  number  one  mUltarlly.  So 
what  do  we  agree  about? 

Not  very  much  really. 

We  disagree  on  how  to  stay  number  one. 

You  don't  like  constant  harassment  of  the 
military.  Stop  on  that  one  for  a  minute. 
Consider.  Why  don't  you? 

Would  the  military  be  stronger  without 
criticism? 

Do  you  know  any  institution  that  is?  In 
fact  do  you  know  any  person  who's  strong- 
er if  he's  flattered,  petted,  undisciplined? 

Does  William  Loeb  really  think  this  makes 
a  person  stronger?  Fatter  maybe — softer, 
surely — lazier,  without  question — but  strong- 
er? Not  unless  you're  talking  about  a  new  be- 
ing. Because  you  know — as  I  know — that  this 
just  Isn't  true  of  a  human  being. 

Sure  this  country  has  been  losing  its  mili- 
tary advantage.  Why?  And  think  about  this 
before  you  answer.  Is  it  because  we're  starv- 
ing our  military? 

Is  It  because  we're  not  paying  enough  for 
planes  like  that  five  billion  dollar  turkey — 
the  C-6A?  Is  it  because  we're  not  doling  out 
enough  foreign  military  assistance  to  scores 
of  nations  like  India  and  Pakistan? 

Won't  you  agree  that  there  comes  a  time 
in  the  life  of  WUUam  Loeb  and  William  Prox- 
mire and  everyone  else — when  we've  had  It 
too  easy,  and  when  someone:  a  father,  a 
teacher,  even  a  stranger — should  stand  up 
and  say  so?  And  say  it  loud  and  clear? 

Enough  questions.  The  American  military 
force  has  many  fine,  tough,  disciplined  Amer- 
icans serving  in  It.  It's  certainly  no  wors* 
than  the  people  who  make  up  the  country  it 
defends. 

But  it's  not  poor.  It's  rich.  It's  not  lean. 
It's  fat. 

You  write  me  that  I  have  harassed  the  ml  IN 
tary.  Mr.  Loeb,  (as  they  say)  "you  ain't  seen 
nothln'  yet." 


THE  BOMBING  OF  HAIPHONG  AND 
HANOI 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  decision  to  bomb  Haiphong 
and  Hanoi  may  well  rank  as  the  most 
senseless,  the  most  unjustiflable,  the 
most  reckless  decision  in  the  history  of 
our  long  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

How  can  the  President  gamble  this  way 
with  the  danger  of  a  wider  war?  How  can 
he  jeopardize  his  trip  to  Moscow  and  the 
SALT  agreement  we  hope  to  reach?  How 
can  he  jeopardize  our  hopeful  new  rela- 
tions with  China?  How  can  he  jeopardize 
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our  prisoners?  Above  all,  how  can  be 
gamble  this  way  with  the  lives  of  millions 
of  people,  not  only  of  Indochina,  but 
throughout  the  worid? 

The  decision  to  bomb  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  is  a  dangerous  and  extrava- 
gant exercise  in  brinkmanship  to  which 
the  President  should  never  have  suc- 
ciunbed.  We  live  in  a  nuclear  age.  The 
terrible  danger  Is  that  by  setting  in  train 
a  sequence  of  events  like  this,  we  are  tak- 
ing the  extreme  risk  of  widening  the  war 
beyond  all  possible  restraint.  For  if  one 
bomb  had  gone  astray,  and  destroyed  a 
Russian  ship  or  a  Chinese  ship  in  the 
harbor  of  Haiphong,  the  result  might 
well  have  endangered  the  entire  planet 
My  fervent  hope  is  that  in  their  own  de- 
cisions on  the  war.  the  leaders  in  Hanoi, 
Moscow,  and  Peking  will  not  be  as  ir- 
responsible as  President  Nixon  has  been. 
President  Nixon  bears  a  major  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  disastrous 
recent  events  in  this  shameful  new  turn 
In  the  war. 

It  was  the  United  States  that  broke  off 
the  Paris  talks  a  month  ago.  Yet,  these 
talks  are  the  only  hope  of  peace  we  really 
have.  How  can  we  justify  a  situation 
where  the  only  empty  seat  at  the  Paris 
peace  table  is  the  American  seat? 

By  breaking  off  the  talks,  we  set  in 
motion  the  present  shocking  sequence  of 
events  in  this  sudden  new  deterioration 
of  the  war— nrst,  the  interruption  of  the 
peace  talks,  then  the  escalation  in  the 
new  offensive  by  North  Vietnam,  and  now 
the  escalation  in  the  bombing  by  the 
United  States. 

And  while  the  bombs  fall,  we  are  com- 
pounding the  fault  by  engaging  in  an  un- 
seemly harangue  with  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  over  which  side  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  breakdown  in  the  peace 
talks  and  over  what  conditions  should  be 
Imposed  before  the  talks  can  be  resumed 
In  unequivocal  terms.  I  have  con- 
demned the  new  offensive  by  the  North 
just  as  I  condemn  the  failures  in  our  owri 
policy  that  have  led  us  to  embrace  a 
wider  war. 

Rarely— If  ever— has  there  been  a  more 
clearcut  lUustration  of  the  famous  truth 
that  "Those  who  cannot  remember  the 
past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it."  The 
bombing  proves  the  point.  We  know  that 
this  Is  not  the  first  time  the  North  has 
been  bombed.  We  know  the  history  of 
years  of  bombing  North  Vietnam.  We 
know  that  strategic  bombing  of  the  North 
will  not  make  Vletnamization  work  It 
will  not  bring  back  the  American  prison- 
ers of  war.  It  win  not  Insure  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops.  It  will  not  help 
to  end  the  war. 

President  Nixon  is  pursing  the  same 
Phantom  of  military  victory  that  has 
kept  this  Nation  mired  In  death  in  In- 
dochina since  1965.  That  futile  search 
for  conquest  on  the  battlefield  has  al- 
ready cost  the  lives  of  55,000  Americans 
and  the  death  of  millions  of  Vietnamese 
In  November  1966,  as  the  Pentagon 
papers  have  so  clearly  revealed,  a  mem- 
OTandum  from  Secretary  McNamara  to 
President  Johnson  concluded: 

r.*^^  ^?*  ^^^  Rolling  Thunder  program 
of  bombing  the  North  either  slgnlflcantly 
aff^ted  infiltration  or  cracked  the  mor^l 
of  Hanoi.  There  ia  agreement  In  the  IntelU- 
gence  community  on  theae  facts. 
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In  May  1967,  after  27  months  of  bomb- 
ing, after  the  Rolling  Thunder  opera- 
tion by  the  B-52's  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  bombs  had  faUen 
the  CIA  reported  that  the  bombing  mis- 
sions "have  had  remarkably  lltOe  ef- 
fect on  Hanoi's  overall  strategy  in  prose- 
cuting the  war.  on  its  confident  view  of 
long-term  Communist  prospects,  and  on 
its  political  tactics  regarding  negotia- 
tions." 

And  7  months  later,  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses  provided  yet  another 
secret  evaluation  to  the  Pentagon,  which 
concluded  that  bombing  North  Vietnam 
^.J'°?  measurable  effect  on  Hanoi's 
ability  to  mount  and  support  military 
operations  in  the  South"  and  it  had  "not 
discemibly  weakened"  Hanoi's  will  to 
fight. 

Yet,  it  took  many  more  months  before 
these  conclusions  were  accepted  and 
implemented  in  our  policy,  and  we  called 
a  h^t  at  last  to  the  bombings  of  the 
North. 

But,  as  events  have  shown,  the  bomb- 
ing halt  was  only  a  transient  time  of 
hope.  More  bombs  have  now  been 
dropped  on  Indochina  since  President 
Nixon  took  office  than  were  dropped  be- 
tween 1966  and  1968.  Since  President 
Nixon's  inauguration,  more  than  6  mil- 
lion tons  of  bombs  have  been  dropped 
more  than  the  combined  total  dropped 
during  World  War  n  and  Korea 

How  long  will  it  take  for  the  President 
to  understand  that  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam is  not  the  answer  ? 

Today,  we  read  the  same  stories  of 
oil  dumps  in  fiames  and  military  sup- 
plies destroyed  that  we  read  in  1966, 1967 
and  1968.  But  the  war  goes  on  The 
violence  continues.  More  Americans  die 
More  Vietnamese  die. 

When  is  the  President  going  to  keep 
nis  word  to  the  American  people' 

It  was  on  August  8.  1968.  that  the 
President  accepted  the  Republican  Par- 
ty nomination.  He  said  then: 

priority  foreign  policy  objective  of  our  next 
Administration  wUl  be  to  bring  an  honor- 
able end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  Mv 
fellow  Americans,  the  dark  long  night  tm 
America  la  about  to  end. 

President  Eisenhower  knew  how  to 
end  a  war.  to  realize  America's  dreams 
Of  peace.  He  came  to  office  in  1952  on 
a  pledge  to  end  the  Korean  war.  Less 
toan  2  years  later,  the  war  was  over 
That  is  the  example  President  Nixon 
should  have  followed  in  Vietnam  In- 
stead, he  has  failed  the  Eisenhower  leg- 
acy of  peace. 

I  strongly  urge  that,  instead  of  send- 
ing bombers  to  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
the  President  should  send  our  negotia- 
tors back  to  the  Paris  peace  talks,  and 
send  them  back  at  once.  Let  us  accept 
the  mvitation  extended  today  by  North 
Vietnam  to  resume  the  public  and  pri- 
vate talks.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent halt  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  seek  an  immediate  cease-fire  by  both 
sides,  so  that  the  Paris  talks  may  re- 
sume under  the  most  auspicious  condi- 
tions possible. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  President  set 
a  date  certain  for  the  complete  and  total 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from 
Vietnam— land,    ah-,    and    sea^-condl- 
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tioned  only  on  an  agreement  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  a  return  of  VB.  prisonen 
of  war.  That  Is  the  only  step  which  can 
possibly  lead  to  a  realistic  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  war,  and  It  Is  a  step  Amer- 
ica should  have  taken  long  ago. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  play  a  more 
assertive  role.  I  hope  that  In  the  com- 
ing days,  we  can  immediately  pass  the 
legislation  we  need  to  demonstrate  in 
unmistakable  terms  to  the  President  and 
his  administration  that  America  wants 
peace  now. 

We  must  act,  because  the  President's 
only  plan  Is  a  plan  for  making  war,  not  a 
plan  for  making  peace.  The  new  bombing 
shows  the  policy  of  the  administration 
at  its  worst,  lashing  out  to  blind  retalia- 
tion over  the  faUure  of  Its  Vletnamiza- 
tion policy.  ^^ 

It  Is  time  to  abandon  this  strategy  of 
war,  a  strategy  that  has  failed  so  often 
in  the  past.  Instead,  it  is  time  for  a 
strategy  of  peace,  and  I  hope  that  the 
people  of  America  and  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  unite  In  a  call  for  peace 
that  the  President  cannot  Ignore. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore    The 

Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized 
(The  remarks  Mr.  Beall  made  on  the 

Introduction  of  S.  3500  are  printed  in  the 

Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 

Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


BOMBING  OP  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  activities  of  American  bomb- 
ers in  Vietnam  in  the  past  few  days, 
there  is  despair  in  the  country.  It  Is  In- 
creasing. It  Is  deepening.  It  Is  real.  It  Is 
legitimate. 

How  many  times,  and  In  how  many 
ways,  must  the  American  people  demand 
an  end  to  the  war  In  ^Hetnam? 

How  many  more  people  must  be  killed? 
How  many  more  bombs  must  be  dropped? 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  this 
statement  may  sound,  to  some,  like  an 
ajaguished  cry,  but  I  feel  that  It  Is  more 
than  that.  It  is  more  than  Just  a  plea. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rational  and  rea- 
sonable statement  of  national  principle, 
of  what  It  Is  that  we  must  do  In  this  coun- 
try If  we  are  to  bind  the  wounds  which 
have  been  caused  by  the  war. 

How  clear  can  people  be  in  their  deter- 
mination to  end  the  war?  How  many 
more  letters  must  be  written?  How  many 
more  miles  must  be  marched?  How  many 
votes  must  be  taken? 

The  people  of  this  country  want  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam.  They  want  to  return  to 
the  urgent  problems  here  at  home  and  in 
areas  of  the  world  which  have  some  rela- 
tion to  America's  legitimate  national  in- 
terest. They  do  not  want  to  keep  fighting 
in  this  senseless  war.  They  are  sick  and 
tired  of  the  bloodshed  caused  as  a  result 
of  our  activities.  Hiey  are  sick  and  tired 
of  the  "antiseptic"  death  that  is  being 
rained  down  on  villages  by  American 
bombers  at  altitudes  of  50.000  feet. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  made  It  demonstrably  clear 
in  recent  elections  that  they  want  the 
wax  to  end.  They  elected  President  Nixon 
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on  his  promise  to  end  the  war.  He 
promised  to  bring  the  troops  home.  He 
said  he  had  a  plan.  But  the  plan  has 
either  been  lost  or  forgotten.  President 
Nixon  has  already  dropped  more  bombs 
than  smy  other  man  in  history.  He  has 
bombed  Vietnam  in  3  years  more  than 
President  Johnson  did  in  5. 

Last  week  the  Washington  Post  called 
him  "the  greatest  bomber  in  history."  He 
has— if  you  can  believe  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— dropped  more  than  a  ton  of  bombs 
on  Vietnam  for  every  minute  he  has  been 
in  the  White  House. 

When  and  how  will  he  learn  that  his 
policy  will  not  work?  The  bombing  will 
not  succeed.  It  will  Impair  rather  than 
protect  the  safety  of  Americans.  It  will 
hinder  rather  than  facilitate  our  wlth- 
drawsd.  It  will  mean  that  our  prisoners 
of  war  will  remain  where  they  are  for 
more  months  and  possibly  more  years. 
It  will  mean  more  war,  not  less.  It  will 
sustain  the  suffering.  It  will  not  bring 
peace.  Yet  it  continues  and  expands. 

It  is  time  to  get  back  to  the  negotiating 
table,  and  to  stay  there. 

I  think  It  is  time,  once  and  for  all,  to 
stop  the  needless  destruction. 

I  was  interested  to  note  in  the  New 
York  Times  today  an  article  written  by 
Anthony  Lewis  entiUed  "Slaughterhouse 
Six." 

Rewrites: 

But  the  most  disastrous  effects  of  the 
bombing  escalation  must  be  Inside  the 
United  States.  For  no  society  can  be  at 
peace  within  when  it  begins  to  see  Itself  as 
a  destroyer  outside. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  om-  own  na- 
tional interest  we  must  realize  that  what 
this  war  has  produced  at  home  are  di- 
visions, the  hkes  of  which  we  have  not 
known  in  100  years. 

There  was  some  hope  over  the  past  12 
months  that  the  President  was  going  to 
deescalate  to  the  point  that  maybe  by  the 
end  of  this  year  we  would  be  out  of  Viet- 
nam. But  I  think,  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent action  taken  in  Vietnam,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  President's  plan  Is  to  re- 
main in  Vietnam  insofar  as  our  bombers 
are  concerned,  and  perhaps  a  residual 
force  on  the  ground,  until  such  time  as 
the  future  of  the  Thieu  government  Is 
guaranteed,  to  secure  it  for  time  im- 
memorial. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  we  are  going 
to  be  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  we  are 
going  to  have  the  divisions  at  home  into 
the  indefinite  future. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  our 
society  can  take  much  more  of  what  we 
have  seen  as  a  madhouse  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  got  to 
withdraw  and  get  out,  with  the  one  con- 
tingency that  our  prisoners  of  war  wUl 
be  returned. 

Second,  It  Is  also  clear  that  It  Is  time 
to  make  it  very  clear  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese that  the  peace  negotiations  mxist 
be  Vietnamized.  It  is  up  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  settle  their  own  differences. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Johnson  terminated  UJ3. 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  1968,  it  was 
done  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
North  Vletnsmi  would  recognize  the  DMZ. 


Interestingly  enough  when  the  North 
Vietnamese  flagrantly  disregarded  that 
imderstanding  and  recently  marched 
across  and  through  the  DMZ,  the  voices 
of  many  who  now  deplore  the  bombing 
were  strangely  silent. 

I  wonder  what  the  chances  for  a  real 
and  meaningful  peace  in  the  world 
would  be  if,  just  before  the  President 
goes  to  Moscow,  there  had  been  no  re- 
sponse to  the  invasion  by  North  Vietnam 
and  to  its  blatant  violation  of  that  im- 
derstanding. 

I  wonder  what  the  chances  for  a  real 
and  meaningful  peace  in  the  world  would 
be  if  the  only  reaction  had  been  the  ab- 
ject surrender  advocated  by  some. 

Mr.  President,  some  who  have  an  emo- 
tiaaal  or  political  stake  in  surrender 
seem  actually  to  be  disappointed  by  any 
sign  or  indication  that  the  Vletnamiza- 
tion program  is  actually  working. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  1968 
Tet  offensive  with  the  Communist  of- 
fensive that  is  going  on  today. 

In  1968,  the  Communists  used  guer- 
rilla forces  which  enjoyed  a  certain 
degree  of  support  from  the  local  popu- 
lation. They  were  able  to  move  quickly 
and  seize  Hue  and  a  number  of  other 
cities.  There  was  even  fighting  in  the 
streets  of  Saigon. 

In  1968,  there  were  540,000  U.S.  groimd 
troops  In  South  Vietnam.  U.S.  troops 
carried  a  major  portion  of  the  fighting. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  seek  to  evaluate 
the  Vletnamization  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  contrast  with  the  situaticm  to- 
day. The  Communists  are  not  using  guer- 
rilla forces,  presumably  because  they 
cannot  rely  on  support  from  local  people. 
Instead,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  em- 
ploying c(»ventional  miUtary  forces  in 
a  massive  way  in  violation  of  the  under- 
standing reached  in  1968. 

Instead  of  helping  the  Communists 
who  came  across  the  DMZ,  refugees  have 
been  voting  with  their  feet  by  walking 
south,  instead  of  north.  While  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  successful  at  one  point 
in  seizing  up  to  about  half  of  the  city  of 
An  Loc,  they  have  been  driven  out  and 
have  not  actually  captiured  any  major 
city  during  this  current  offensive. 

Mr.  President,  today.  In  contrast  with 
the  situation  in  1968,  there  are  not 
540,000  U.S.  ground  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  figm-e  is  closer  to  the  69,000 
troop  level  goal  announced  by  President 
Nixon  for  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  unlike  the  situation  In 
1968,  UJ3.  ground  forces  are  not  now 
engaged  in  the  fighting.  While  it  Is  true 
that  the  Vletnamization  process  has  not 
progressed  to  the  point  where  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  able  to  take  over 
all  of  the  air  war.  It  Is  significant  to 
point  out  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
tactical  air  support  sorties  have  been 
fiown  by  South  Vietnamese  pilots. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  urge  all  who 
really  seek  peace,  instead  of  surrender, 
to  consider  seriously  the  importance  of 
supporting  the  President  as  he  moves 
now  toward  serioiis  negotiations  with 
Moscow  and  Hanoi,  and  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  Impression  of  di- 
vision In  this  country  wtdch  could  only 
encourage  the  enemy  and  delay  peace. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  NASA  Emplotees  'Fnsna  Rxports 
Relating  to  Their  Employment 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of 
NASA  employees  pertaining  to  their  NASA 
and  aerospace  lnd\istry-related  employment, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  CommlttM 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Phoposed  Amendment  or  RmuL 
ELEcntmcATioN  Act  or  1936 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  supplementary  financing  program  on  fa- 
vorable terms  and  conditions  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Poreatry. 

Plan  roa  Meteorological  Services  and 
Sttpporting   Research 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  plan  for  meterolog^cal  service  and  sup- 
porting research,  for  fiscal  year  1973  (with 
accompanying  document) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Approval  op  Loan  to  Dairtuini) 
PovtrxR  Coopkrative,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Dalryland  Power 
Cooperative  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Report  on  Stockpile  or  Crvn.  Defense 
Emergency  Sitpplies  and  Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  actual  procurement  re- 
ceipts for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  purposes, 
for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  op  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  report  of 
that  Association,  for  the  year  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  or  DEnENss  Procurement  From 
Small  and  Othzh  Business  Fnuis 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) ,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Procurement  from  Small 
and  Other  Business  Firms,  for  July,  1071- 
January.  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Uit>an  Affairs. 

Notice  or  Proposed  Sampling  Plan  on  Chil- 
dren's Sleepwear 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
notice  of  proposed  sampUng  plan  on  chil- 
dren's sleepwear,  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Amendment  or  Communications 
Act  or  1934 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  commissioners  and  Commls- 
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Blon  employees  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Part  I  of  National  Power  Survey 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
part  I  of  Its  1970  National  Power  Survey 
(with  an  accompanying  dociunent);  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Commerce. 

Report  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Payment  Limitation 
Under  1971  Cotton,  Wheat,  and  Peed  Grain 
Programs  Had  Limited  Effect  on  Reducing 
Expenditures",  Agricultural  StabUlzatlon 
and  Conservation  Service,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  April  12,  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Contract  With  Universftt  or 
Idaho 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  contract  with  the  University  of 
Idaho,  for  a  research  project  entitled  "So- 
lutions to  Problems  of  Pollution  Associated 
With  Mining  In  Northern  Idaho  (with  ac- 
companying papers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  or  Immigration  and 

Nationality  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional     Relations,     Department     of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  provide  for  the  expeditious 
naturalization  of  certain  former  alien  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence    (with   an    accompanying   paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Interim  Report  on  "The  Process  or  Funds 
Allocation  Under  Title  I  or  the  Elemen- 
tary   AND   Secondary    Education   Act   of 
1966" 

A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  Interim  report  on  "The  Process  of  Funds 
Allocation  Under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965"  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Prospectuses  for  Projects  Planned  Within 
THE  Federal  Triangle.  Washington.  D.C. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law,  prospectuses  for  proj- 
ects planned   within   the   Federal   Triangle. 
Washington.  D.C.    (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Atomic  Energy  Act 
OF  1964 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend   the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of   1954,   as   amended,   and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"To  Enact  Legislation  Providing  for  the 
Sharing  of  a  Fixxo  Pkrcentage  of  the 
Revenues  Derived  P^om  the  Individual 
Federal  Income  Tax  With  State  Govern- 
ments 

"Whereas,  The  states  have  inadequate  reve- 
nue sourcee  to  finance  the  burdens  Impoaed 


upon  them  by  mounting  welfare,  education 
and  health  costs;  and 

"Whereae,  The  federal  government  has 
greater  ability  to  Impose  taxes  without  the 
problem  of  competing  with  other  Jurisdic- 
tions; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
providing  for  the  sharing  of  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  Indi- 
vidual federal  Income  tax  with  state  govern- 
ments; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  ol  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  CommonwetUth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  April  3,  1972. 

"Hoiise  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, April  6,  1972." 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

"To  Enact  Legislation  Establishing  Health 
Centers    for   the    Elderly    WrraiN    the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  at 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  estab 
llshlng  within  the  office  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity health  centers  which  shall  be  reserved 
for  elderly  cltzens  of  the  nation;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
"Senate,  adopted.  April  3,  1972. 
"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence. April  6,  1972." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD  (for  Mr.  Spark- 
man),  from  the  Committee  on  Banldng. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  to  protect  consumers  against  careless 
and  unfair  blUlng  practices,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-760),  together  with 
Individual  views. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Jack- 
SON),  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  7742.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposl- 
tlon  of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  332-A,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-751). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Bkll- 
MON).  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  6797.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
In  favor  of  the  Klckapoo  Indians  of  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  la  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  No.  316.  316-A.  317,  145.  193,  and  318 
(Rept.  No.  92-752). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominatiwis  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Peter  O.  Peterson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

ByMr.  BEALL: 
S.  3500.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  Proper  Roles  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  the  Use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Abroad  and  In  Undeclared  Wars.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman)  : 
S.  3501.  A  bill  to  amend  section  543(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  definition  of  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    HUGHES    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  3502.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  disability  for 
civil  service  retirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  HARRIS: 
S.  3603.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  from  acquiring  or  utilizing, 
in  carrying  out  its  operations  and  functions! 
any  coal  mined   by  strip  mining  methods! 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS    (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  : 
S.  3504.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Adm. 
Chester  William  Nlmitz  for  valorous  service 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
ByMr.  BURDICK: 
S.  3505.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  delete  the 
provision   imposing    penalties   where   viola- 
tions  are   corrected   within   the   abatement 
period  prescribed.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Bilr.  Hart)  : 
S.  3506.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  from 
abuses  relative  to  excessive  charges  for  llle. 
health,  and  accident  insurance  pursuant  to 
consumer  credit  transactions.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  3500.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Proper  Roles  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  in  the  Use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Abroad  and  in  Undeclared 
Wars.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
several  weeks,  the  Senate  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  vigorous  debate  regarding  the 
division  of  the  so-called  war  power  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government.  During  the 
debate,  I  proposed  an  alternate  approach 
that  I  felt  overcame  many  of  the  prac- 
tical and  constitutional  objections  that 
were  raised  to  S.  2956.  The  Senate,  in 
its  collective  wisdom,  did  not  see  fit  to 
substitute  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Proper  Roles  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President  in  the 
Use  of  the  Armed  Forces  Abroad  and  in 
Undeclared  Wars  for  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  then  pending  bill. 
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We  have  now  passed  S.  2956  and  it  has 
been  referred  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  whatever  action  the  other 
body  deems  appropriate.  But  I  would  re- 
mind my  distinguished  colleagues  that 
one  of  the  reasons  I  opposed  the  ap- 
proach contained  in  S.  2956  was  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  I,  as  a  recent  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  strongly 
doubt  that  the  other  Chamber  will  act 
favorably  on  this  bill  this  year.  If  this 
general  assumption  is  correct,  the  bill 
will  die  with  the  adjournment  of  the  92d 
Congress  and  more  importantly,  the  is- 
sue is  likely  to  fade  from  public  view. 
If  public  interest  in  clarifying  the  ap- 
portionment of  warmaking  powers  de- 
clines as  the  American  combat  role  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict  diminishes,  then 
the  93d  Congress  will  probably  not  resur- 
rect the  issue  and  we  will  not  be  any 
better  off  than  we  are  today. 

Even  though  the  Senate  has  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  approach  outUned  in 
the  committee  bill,  I  believe  that  we 
should  consider  the  wisdom  of  having  a 
"back-up"  vehicle  that  will  contain  the 
machinery  needed  to  give  this  vital  issue 
the  kind  of  continuing  public  visabihty 
and  scholarly  research  that  is  needed  to 
resolve  such  a  complex  problem.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  a  bill 
that  embodies  the  basic  concepts  con- 
tained in  my  amendment.  No.  1099.  This 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  establish  a  24 
member  bipartisan  Commission  com- 
posed of  12  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  some 
of  whom  would  be  appointed  from  within 
the  executive  branch  and  others  from 
private  life. 

Among  those  who  might  serve  are  for- 
mer Presidents,  former  Secretaries  of 
State,  diplomats,  historituis,  constitu- 
tional lawyers,  and  so  forth,  in  an  effort 
to  bring  together  the  finest  minds  in  our 
land  to  tackle  one  of  the  most  dlfBcult 
constltuti(mal  problems  confronting  our 
Nation  today.  The  remaining  12  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  Commission,  mandated 
by  law,  would  have  up  to  1  year  to  study, 
in  a  deep  and  scholarly  way,  the  con- 
stitutional intricacies  of  warmaking 
powers.  At  the  conclusion  of  Its  study, 
the  Commission's  recommendations  and 
conclusions,  clearly  outlining  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  complex  issues  Involved, 
would  be  laid  before  the  93d  Congress 
for  whatever  action  it  chose  to  pursue. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  on 
amendment  No.  1099.  I  raised  a  dozen 
practical  and  hypothetical  situations  in 
hope  that  the  sponsors  of  the  then  pend- 
ing bill  would  respond  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reassure  me  that  S.  2956  was  a  sound 
piece  of  legislation  that  would.  If  enacted, 
operate  harmoniously  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  national  Interests.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  proponents  of  this  bill  chose 
not  to  come  to  grips  with  the  questions 
I  put  to  them,  thus  leaving  me  with  a 
lingering  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
approach.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  12  questions  I 
raised  during  the  debate  on  my  amend- 
ment relative  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  S.  2956  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 


sion of  my  remarks,  along  with  the  seven 
constitutional  legislative  questions  re- 
garding the  wisdom  of  the  committee's 
approach. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  closing, 
let  me  simply  say  that  my  proposal  Is 
designed  to  bring  the  "war  powers"  issue 
into  greater  public  view  and  increase 
in  both  depth  and  breadth  the  studies 
that  have  been  conducted  with  regard  to 
this  matter.  I  believe  that  the  enactment 
of  this  proposal  would  bring  about  a 
greater  awareness  and  understanding  of 
the  complexity  of  this  issue  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people.  I  think  our  Na- 
tion's Interests  are  best  served  when 
thorough  public  hearing  is  given  to  a 
proposal  of  this  sort.  It  is  essential  that 
adequate  time  be  spent  listening  to  the 
various  legal,  constitutional,  historical, 
and  diplomatic  points  of  view,  in  an  ob- 
viously objective  manner,  so  that  we  can 
effectively  come  to  grips  with  these  prob- 
lems. Such  an  approach  will  help  to 
create  the  tsrpe  of  national  consensus 
that  is  needed  to  truly  bring  about  an 
agreement  on  the  best  way  to  achieve 
the  balanced  distribution  of  warmaking 
powers  that  all  of  us  seek. 

Exhibit  1 

Twelve  Questions  Raised  by  Senator  J. 
Glenn  Beall,  Jr.  Regarding  the  Practical 
Application  of  S.  2956 
First,  the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  during  the 
recent  debate  on  the  perfecting  or  technical 
amendments  which  were  approved  by  this 
body  last  week,  provided  that  American 
forces  that  were  In  the  process  of  being  dis- 
engaged could  continue  to  defend  themselves 
after  midnight  on  the  30th  day  If  they  were 
"fighting  their  way"  out  of  a  possible  entrap- 
ment, and  so  forth.  I  am  somewhat  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  or  not  the  President 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  to  conduct 
mUltary  activities  If  the  personnel  so  en- 
trapped were  not  military  personnel  but 
were  Instead  civilians.  American  business- 
men, or  missionaries,  or  passengers  on  board 
a  hijacked  plane,  and  so  forth  might  re- 
main In  the  hands  of  a  potentlaUy  hostile 
force.  Also  there  is  the  dUtlnct  posslbUity 
that  a  spreading  conflict  might  involve 
Americans  In  neighboring  areas  during  the 
latter  days  of  the  30-day  presidential  com- 
mitment, thtis  leaving  the  President  with 
little  opportunity  to  provide  for  their  safety. 
Second,  I  am  wondering  how  free  the  res- 
ident would  be  to  protect  these  entr^ped 
American  military  personnel  In  the  process 
of  being  disengaged.  Would  he  have  the 
latitude  to  order  retaliatory  attacks  or  to 
undertake  any  type  of  offensive  activity  to 
protect  these  personnel? 

Third,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment  regarding  American  vessels  on 
the  high  seas,  I  was  wondering  what  would 
happen  If  an  American  ship  were  seized  but 
no  American  personnel  were  endangered. 
This  could  come  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
the  crew  was  totally  made  up  of  non-Amer- 
ican Nationals  or  one  might  also  envision  a 
circumstance  where  a  ship  could  be  seized 
and  the  Americans  could  Immediately  be 
released  unharmed  leaving  the  vessel  In 
hostUe  hands  and  the  President  with  un- 
clear authority  to  take  appropriate  actions. 
Fourth,  another  interesting  potential 
situation  that  developed  recently  was  when 
a  Cuban  gunboat  seized  a  foreign  flag  vessel 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Bahamas. 
On  board  this  vessel  was  an  American  Na- 
tional who,  I  believe,  is  stlU  btfag  hMd  bj 


the  Cuban  authorities.  I  was  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  provisions  In  S.  2956, 
even  as  amended,  would  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  under  such 
circumstances. 

Fifth,  in  another  area,  the  bill  seeks  to 
define  when  Americans  may  participate  in 
integrated  commands  and  I  am  afraid  that 
two  problems  seem  to  be  developing — one 
would  be  the  simple  defining  of  what  is  a 
"high  level"  military  command  and  the  other 
would  be  to  determine  at  which  point  In  a 
top -to-bottom  Integrated  military  command 
you  would  draw  the  horizontal  line  of  de- 
marcation below  which  American  personnel 
could  not  participate  In  military  activities. 
If  the  Americans  had  been  deeply  Involved 
In  planning  and  logistics,  and  so  forth,  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  this  might 
prove  to  be  extraordinarily  disruptive  to  the 
unified  military  command.  A  third  point 
along  the  same  lines  will  be  the  Inability  of 
American  personnel  to  participate  In  long- 
range  planning  when  either  they  were  not 
authorized  to  engage  In  hostilities  or  when 
their  engagement  was  possibly  of  only  a  30- 
day  duration. 

Sixth,  on  a  wider  scope  Involving  hypo- 
thetical,   although    possible,    circumstances 
that  could  develop  In  today's  world,  exclud- 
ing for  the  time  being  attempts  to  make 
long-range  predictions  as  to  what  o\a  na- 
tional security  needs  will  be  like  In  the  com- 
ing decades,  let  us  look  at  several  of  the 
trouble  spots  that  have  flared  since  1960  or 
which  could  become  troublesome  In  the  com- 
ing months  or  years;  the  81st  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  81-329  which  permitted  the 
United  States  to  furnish  military  assistance 
to  certain  other  nations.  In  accordance  with 
this  public  law,  President  Truman  negotiated 
an  executive  agreement  providing  for  mutual 
defense  assistance  to  Indochina.  This  agree- 
ment, known  as  the  pentalateral  agreement, 
which  was  signed  in  Saigon  on  December  23, 
1960,  established  a  framework  for  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  flow  to  the  four  Indochina  states. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  and  this 
executive  agreement,  American  military  ad- 
visers In  South  Vietnam  numbered  680  at  the 
end  of   1960.   President   Elsenhower,   as   ex- 
pressed In  his  book  "Mandate  for  Change" 
stated  his  desire  to  see  America's  commit- 
ment to  Indochina  limited  primarily  to  low 
level   military   and   economic   aid   plus   the 
training  of  some  military  i>ersoiLnel  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  first  year  President 
Kennedy  held  office,  he  increased  our  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  group  to  3.200  mili- 
tary men.  an  increase  of  approximately  five- 
fold. In  light  of  the  existence  of  Public  Law 
81-329  and  the  executive  agreement  negoti- 
ated   in    accordance    with    it.    I    question 
whether  legislation  such  as  S.  2956.  had  It 
been  in  effect  in  the  early  1960's  when  we 
deepened  our  Involvement  to  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam,  would  have  or  could  have 
prevented  such  an  Increase  In  advisory  per- 
sonnel. Prior  to  1961  our  presence  was  clearly 
In  accord  with  the  Geneva  agreement  and 
even  had  the  approval  of  the  international 
control  commission.  1961  was  also  a  signifi- 
cant year  in  that  at  that  point  American 
helicopter  and  air  support  was  provided  in 
South  Vietnam  as  well  as  the  assignment  of 
U.S.  advisers  down  to  the  battalion  level. 

Can  we  assume  that  legislation  such  as 
this  war  powers  bUl  would  have  prevented 
the  gradual,  almost  Inpreceptlble  change  in 
our  commitment  which  occurred  in  the  pe- 
riod of  1961-62? 

If  this  Is  the  case,  how  would  such  a  re- 
striction affect  our  commitments  pursuant 
to  the  pentalateral  agreement — based  on 
Public  Law  81-329 — and  the  SEATO  treaty? 
Seventh,  if  you  assume  that  the  basic 
premiss  which  I  have  outlined  In  my  im- 
mediately preceding  remarks  are  correct, 
then  one  must  assume  that  sufficient  Ameri- 
can air,  naval  and  ground  personnel  were 
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In  combat  areas  so  as  to  make  an  Incident 
such  as  the  shelling  or  the  barracks  at  Plelku 
or  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  occurrence  almost 
unavoidable,  such  an  Incident  obviously 
Invokes  the  President's  right  to  repel  a  sud- 
den attack  and  It  also  gives  him  the  per- 
fect poUtlcal  moment  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  receive  congressional  approval  and 
support  for  the  "determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  In  Chief  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  Unltec.  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression."  The  point  I  am  making, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  events  which  took 
place  in  Indo-Chlna  during  the  early  lOeO's. 
leading  to  our  long  and  costly  Involvement 
could  well  have  happened  even  Is  legisla- 
tion such  as  S.  2956  was  the  law  of  the  land 
over  a  decade  ago. 

Eighth,  as  we  all  know,  war  broke  out 
in  the  Middle  East  In  June  of  1967  The 
United  States  has  no  formal  treaty  agree- 
ments with  any  of  the  nations  In  that  area 
and  there  were  relatively  few  American  na- 
tionals or  military  personnel  In  this  region 
that  would  clearly  warrant  large  scale  U.S. 
Intervention  und^r  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  Yet  the  President  of  the  United 
States  moved  the  American  fleet  and  other 
forcps  into  position  to  exert  an  influence 
on  the  participants  in  this  conflict,  which 
has  become  known  as  the  Six-Day  War  and 
the  U.S.  soviet  hot  line  was  employed  to  ad- 
vise the  Soviets  that  we  did  not  want  to  be- 
come involved  In  this  conflict  but  would  do 
so  if  they  intervened.  As  we  all  know,  this 
war  did  nor  last  very  long  smd  the  Soviet 
Union  stood  aside  while  the  Arab  states  took 
a  very  severe  beating  at  the  hands  of  Israel. 
While  one  might  argue  that  the  Soviets 
did  not  havf  the  wherewithal  in  the  Imme- 
diate vicinity  to  effect  the  outcome  of  such 
a  short  conflict,  I  am  inclined  tj  think  that 
they  might  have  tried  harder  to  do  so  if 
the  United  States  had  shown  less  firmness 
and  determination  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
crisis.  1  tun  wondering  whether  'he  existence 
of  legislation,  such  as  S.  2956,  would  have 
impaired  the  President's  abilltr  to  move  de- 
cisively at  this  critical  moment  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  East. 

Ninth,   since    1967,   the   Middle   East   has 
remained  a  very  tense  and  potentially  ex- 
plosive area  but  we  now  find  that  the  Soviet 
Union   has  established   a  very   considerable 
and   credible  military  force  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  Soviet  military  personnel  in 
Egypt  alone  number  between  15,000  to  20.000 
and   they  are  serving  not  only  as  advisers 
but  as  active  military  participants  In  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  I  have  been  advised  that  they 
man  missile  defenses — although  the  missile 
batteries  along  the  Suez  Canal  appear  to  be 
manned  primarily  by  Egyptians — they  pilot 
at  least  some  of  the  aircraft  In  the  Egyptian 
Air  Force,  and  they  have  considerable  per- 
sonnel in  command  positions  in  the  Egyptian 
air  defense  system.  If  the  cease-fire  were  to 
break  down  In  the  Middle  East,  we  would  find 
the  Egyptians  resuming  the  war  of  attrition 
along  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Israelis  could  be 
expected  to  pursue  such  hostilities  with  their 
usual  vigor  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
Egyptian  position  might  well  deteriorate  be- 
fore the   onslaught  of  the  Israeli  counter- 
thrusts.  If  this  course  of  events  develops,  the 
Soviets  might  be  placed  in  a  position  of  as- 
suming an  active  role  in  shoring  up  the  po- 
sition of  their  Egyptian  allies.  If  this  hap- 
pened, would  the  President   of  the  United 
States  have  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  such 
developments  In  a  credible  and  decisive  way. 
thus  containing  a  very  dangerous  situation? 
Tenth,  in  September  of  1970  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan  sought  to  suppress  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas  that  were  a  threat    to  his  govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  State  of  Israel.  During 
this  Internal  conflict,  forces  of  neighboring 
Syria    crossed    the    Jordanian    border    and 
threatened   the  continued  existence  of  the 


Hashemlte  kingdom.  P'esldeiit  Nixon  moved 
the  American  fleet  Into  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  clearly  established  In  Damascus — 
and  in  Moscow — our  determination  to  pre- 
vent such  outside  Intervention  in  a  purely 
Jordanian  Internal  affair.  The  Israeli  Oov- 
ernment  also  mobilized  forces  to  take  action 
If  the  situation  aeterlorated  further,  and  be- 
cause of  a  combination  of  factors — not  the 
least  of  which  was  vigorous  Jordanian  re- 
sistance— the  Syrians  withdrew  and  the 
crisis  subsided.  I  for  one  would  hate  to  see  the 
President's  freedom  of  action  In  such  a  crisis 
limited  as  it  nUght  well  be  by  the  passage 
or  this  legislation. 

Eleventh,  during  the  much  talked  of  Dom- 
inican Republic  crisis  of  1965,  we  remember 
that  approximately  2,500  Americans  were  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  when  the  govern- 
ment of  that  nation  advised  the  United 
States  of  its  inability  to  protect  the  safety 
of  American  citizens.  The  landing  of  Ameri- 
can forces  enabled  us  to  evacuate  over  1,000 
Americans  plus  1 .400  people  of  other  nation- 
alities. While  this  action  on  the  part  of  for- 
mer President  Johnson  remains  highly  con- 
troversial, t  am  not  sure  that  S.  2956  would 
have  prevented  It  nor  am  I  at  all  certain  that 
Congress  would  have  withheld  approval  In 
the  light  of  the  presence  there  of  a  sizable 
American  community  as  well  as  a  diverse 
International  community  that  was  clearly  en- 
dangered by  the  breakdown  of  clvU  order. 

Twelve,  we  are  all  concerned  at  this  point 
In  history  about  what  Is  going  to  be  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  Our  country 
has  been  the  greatest  free  country  in  the 
world  in  recent  years.  We  have  been  the  pro- 
tector of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  We 
have  given  great  encouragement  and  comfort 
to  other  countries  who  have  or  want  to  have 
a  democratic  form  of  government  so  that  they 
can  be  free  from  encroachment  by  other  for- 
eign powers.  Our  military  forces  have  been  a 
deterrent  to  war. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  want  to  par- 
ticipate as  a  full  fledged  member  of  the  world 
community  as  the  greatest  free  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  that  we  would  not 
go  into  a  period  of  isolationism.  We  have  re- 
sponsibilities to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  other 
countries  In  the  world  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion as  an  active  participant  in  the  world 
community. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  specu- 
late for  a  moment  or  two  as  to  what  might 
happen.  I  do  not  know  how  the  thought  proc- 
esses work  of  the  other  leaders  who  profess 
Ideologies  different  from  ours,  but  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  in  the  past,  as  certain  coiin- 
tries  around  the  world  would  look  to  possible 
encroachment  upon  the  territorial  rights  of 
another  country,  they  would  have  serious 
questions  to  take  Into  consideration  before 
they  did  so.  One  of  those  considerations 
would  be  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
We  have  used  our  Navy,  for  instance,  as  an 
extension  of  our  foreign  policy.  When  we 
have  seen  trouble  brewing  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  seeing  one  country  trying  to 
encroach  upon  another's  territory,  we  have 
been  able  to  move  our  Navy  Into  that  part 
of  the  world  and  Its  mere  presence  has  caused 
them  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  for  a  little  bit. 

Sevew  Cokstittjtional  and  Legislativi:  Qttes- 
TTONS  Raisto  bt  Senator  J.  Ounn  Beaix, 
Jk.,   Recakding  the  Wisdom   op  the  Ap- 
proach OirniNED  IN  S.  2956 
Mr.  President,  after  considerable  study  and 
reexamination.   I  have  concluded   that   the 
passage  of  S  2056  Is  unwise  and  undesirable 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  other  body  wUl  refuse  to  approve  a  bill 
such  as  the  one  that  is  presently  perdlng 
before  the  Senate.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  Subcommlttep 
on  National   Security  Policy  and  Scientific 


Developments  recently  stated  i  hat  even  If  the 
Senate  passes  S.  2956 — 

"It  Is  very  unlikely  that  war  powers  leg- 
Islatlon  will  be  taken  up  again  ° 

He  went  on  to  say  that  tnp  Senate  bill 

"Presents  a  number  of  constitutional  and 
practical  difficulties  which  make  its  passage 
undesirable." 

Today  the  Washington  Post  contains  an 
editorial  which,  needless  to  say,  endorses  the 
concept  of  the  War  Powers  bUl  but  it  con- 
cedes that — 

"To  become  law,  of  course,  the  bUl  must 
not  only  pass  the  Senate,  but  the  less  inde- 
pendent-minded House:  If  that  happens,  a 
presidential  veto  could  be  anticipated." 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President,  second,  we  can- 
not  overlook  the  issue  of  this  bill's  constl- 
tutlonallty.  The  constitutionality  question, 
which  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  S.  2966,  is  in 
itself  an  Interesting  "double  edged  sword." 
Either  we  are  significantly  curtailing  the 
powers  of  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief— thus  running  the  risk  of  violating  his 
constitutional  mandate  or  else  we  are  leav- 
ing his  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  in- 
tact which  means  we  are  failing  to  sub- 
stantively alter  the  President's  abUity  to 
"make  war."  Since  1789,  Chief  Executives 
have  deployed  American  Forces  abroad  over 
150  times  without  a  congressional  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  absence  of  significant  leg- 
islative or  Judicial  efforts  to  define  or  curb 
this  Presidential  power  lends  credence  to  the 
argument  that  our  forefathers  meant  to  in- 
vest the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
broad  authority  to  make  and  carry  out  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy.  On  an  issue  of  this  . 
magnitude,  it  is  Important  for  us  to  do  moie 
than  simply  "posture"  the  Senate.  We  must 
ultimately  decide  upon  a  course  of  action 
that  is  clearly  constitutional,  completely 
compatible  with  our  national  security  In- 
terests, and  unquestionably  credible  to  the 
people  of  this  Republic. 

Third,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  possibUlty 
that  we  could  see  an  "extended  debate" 
develop  in  this  body  over  the  merits  of  this 
"war  powers"  legislation.  Since  this  is  a  pres- 
idential election  year,  the  Congrees  must 
complete  its  Important  tasks  between  now 
and  early  July.  Since  even  its  supporters 
doubt  that  this  proposal  stands  any  serious 
chance  of  being  enacted  into  law  in  1972,  I 
suggest  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  us  to 
follow  the  course  of  action  I  have  outlined 
m  my  proposed  substitute  amendment  and 
then  proceed  with  the  other  pressing  meas- 
ures that  dlrecUy  affect  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  our  200  million  people. 

Fourth,  the  power  of  the  President.  In 
foreign  affairs  and  military  matters  stems 
from  the  recognition  that  he  Is  Chief  of 
State,  Chief  Executive  of  the  Oovemment, 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices. I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent, or  any  of  his  36  predecessors,  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  sign  this  measure  Into 
law.  The  President  is  responsible  for  pre- 
serving the  prerogatives  and  integrity  of  the 
Presidency. 

Fifth,  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  an  after- 
math of  the  tragic  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia  even  though  its  sponsors  have  seriously 
tried  to  detach  the  two.  In  spite  of  the  care 
taken  by  the  drafters  of  this  bill,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  or  can  divorce  it  from 
the  emotionalism  that  has  resulted  from 
the  conflict  In  Indochina.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  constructively  legislate  on  a 
matter  of  such  importance  under  present 
circumstances  and  I  fear  that  we  may  all 
regret  such  action  should  It  become  law.  The 
National  Commission,  composed  of  out- 
standing scholars,  would  study  this  issue  in 
a  scholarly  way  aid  make  recommendations 
that  would  be  free  from  the  political  pres- 
sures that  are  at  work  on  the  Oongreas. 
With  a  bidanoed  study  clearly  laying  nut 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  Issue,  the  03d  Con- 
gress would  be  1  1  a  far  better  position  to 
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define  the  division  of  the  warmaking  power 
than  we  are  today. 

Sixth,  as  I  have  studied  this  legislation, 
I  have  tried  to  determine  whether  S.  2956 
is  going  to  seriously  tie  the  President's  hands 
in  a  highly  undesirable  way  or  whether  we 
are  simply  postturlng  the  Senate  without 
truly  altering  the  power  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  to  "make  war."  Either  outcome.  In 
the  extreme,  would  be  undesirable  and  we 
must  never  underestimate  its  Impact  on  for- 
eign powers,  who  covUd  misinterpret  ova  ac- 
tions and  thus  miscalculate  in  terms  of  their 
dealing  with  tis  In  the  future. 

Seventh,  lastly,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress has  lost  much  of  Its  say  in  shaping 
our  foreign  policy  because  we  have  not  used 
the  authority  granted  to  us  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  have  abused  our  power  by  falling 
to  use  It  in  the  vigorous  way  envisioned  by 
the  Framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  can  begin  today  to  take 
meaningful  steps  designed  to  restore  the 
balance  between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White 
House  on  matters  of  foreign  and  military 
policy.  For  instance,  we  could: 

First,  we  can  avoid  the  open  ended — blank 
check — resolutions,  such  as  the  Middle  East 
resolution,  the  Formosa  resolution,  and  so 
forth,  that  have  remained  In  effect  long  after 
the  liLltlal  crisis  has  subsided,  thus  forming 
the  base  for  future  presidential  actions. 

Second,  we  can  avoid  the  indiscriminate 
usj  of  the  national  security  waiver  which 
has  become  a  current  device  for  allowing  the 
Congress  to  appear  to  be  making  a  foreign 
policy  decision  when  such  Is  not  the  case. 
For  example,  the  Congress  recently  voted  to 
terminate  aid  to  Greece  when  everyone  In 
this  body  was  certain  that  the  President 
would  invoke  the  waiver.  Thus  we  postured 
ourselves  but  we  did  not  really  add  credi- 
bility to  the  claim  that  Congress  contributes 
to  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  We  asserted 
ourselves  on  the  issue  of  the  Importation  of 
Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  and  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  was  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  substantive  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  that  will  redress  the  current  im- 
balance In  power  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Government.  I 
believe  that  the  pending  bill  is  a  substitute 
for  meaningful  congressional  action.  We  will 
not  recover  our  authority  by  standing  on 
the  beach  and  telling  the  tide  to  recede. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with  an  ex- 
tremely volatile  matter,  vrtth  its  passionate 
fires  fanned  by  the  Issues  of  the  day.  This  Is 
no  ordinary  piece  of  legislation.  What  we 
have  before  us  is,  in  effect,  a  de  facto  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution.  Such  an  important 
step.  I  believe,  demands  that  we  not  hasten 
Into  a  course  of  action  which  may  well  come 
back  to  haunt  us  at  some  future  date. 

In  today's  Washington  Post  column  en- 
titled "'Hot-Stove'  Legislation— bUl  would 
curb  warmaking  power  of  past  presidents." 
Kenneth  Crawford  reminds  us  that  earlier 
Congresses  have  responded  to  similar  pres- 
sures by  enacting  legislation  based  on  hind- 
sight that  proved  to  be  detrimental  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world.  In  his  article  he 
states  that — 

"After  the  first  world  war  and  a  Senate 
Investigation  of  "merchants  of  death."  the 
House  and  Senate  wrote  a  set  of  neutrality 
laws  to  prevent  President  Wilson,  then  long 
dead,  from  Involving  the  X3S.  In  a  European 
war.  The  effect  of  these  laws  was  to  ham- 
string President  Roosevelt  In  his  attempt  to 
help  conteln  Adolph  Hitler  before  the  Nazis 
could  overrun  all  of  Europe  and  precipitate 
another  world  war.  Obviously,  Hitler  posed  a 
different  and  more  serious  threat  to  the 
world  than  Kaiser  Wllhelm  had.  Fortunately. 
Roosevelt,  before  it  was  too  late,  found  ways 
through,  over  and  around  the  neutrality 
laws". 


By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Monbalk.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 

S.  3502.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  dis- 
ability for  civil  service  retirement,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  delete 
from  the  act  language  which,  by  barring 
recognition  of  alcoholism  as  a  disabling 
disease,  leads  to  widespread  inequities  In 
the  treatment  accorded  to  Federal  em- 
ployees who  have  become  disabled  by  rea- 
son of  alcoholism. 

On  December  31,  1970.  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  landmark  Public  Law 
91-616,  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970.  which  I 
had  introduced  in  this  body.  Passed 
imanimously  by  both  houses  of  Congress, 
this  law  recognized  that  alcoholism  is 
properly  regarded  as  an  Illness  or  disease 
and,  as  a  pubUc  health  problem,  is  appro- 
priately and  effectively  handled  only 
through  medical  and  rehabilitative  treat- 
ment. It  created  an  institute  through 
which  a  broad  range  of  prevention,  train- 
ing, rehabilitation  and  research  programs 
would  be  developed. 

Recognizing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  the  Nation's  largest  employer, 
should  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  in- 
dustry in  its  handling  of  alcoholic  em- 
ployees, the  act  required  that  no  Federal 
employee  should  be  discraiiinated  against 
with  regard  to  any  fticet  of  his  employ- 
ment because  he  has  an  alcohol  problem, 
but  that  the  alcoholic  etuployee  have  the 
same  rights  and  protections  as  an  em- 
ploye   suffering  from  any  other  disease. 
The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  now 
prohibits  the  granting  of  disability  retire- 
ment if  the  disability  is  due  to  "vicious 
habits,  intemperance,  or  willful  miscon- 
duct" during  the  preceding  5  years.  This 
language  is  repeated  in  the  medical  forms 
to  be  submitted  by  the  examining  physi- 
cian. As  a  result,  depending  upon  the 
physician's  personal  views  and  attitudes 
toward  alcoholL«;m,  a  subject  on  which 
most  physicians  have  little  professional 
training,  he  may  hide  the  alcoholism  be- 
hind references  to  such  concurrent  dis- 
eases as  liver  or  brain  damage,  which 
would  support  the  application  for  disabil- 
ity retirement,  or  record  the  disability  as 
alcoholism  and  regard  an  affirmative  an- 
swer to  the  question  relating  to  "vicious 
habits.  Intemperance,  or  willful  miscon- 
duct," thus  denying  the  financial  protec- 
tion to  the  applicant  and  his  family 
which  may  have  been  earned  throughout 
many  years  of  efficient  .lob  performance. 
Under  Public  Law  91-616.  the  Civil 
Service    Commission    has  .  made    great 
progress  in  developing  an  enlightened 
program  for  the  early  Identification  and 
treatment  of  employees  who  suffer  from 
alcoholism.  I  believe  that  this  bill  would 
continue  to  the  success  of  that  program 
by  removing  one  of  the  fears  which  may 
hinder  the  employee  from  seeking  help 


as  soon  as  his  disease  begins  to  msmifest 
Itself  and  at  a  stage  when  treatment  and 
rehabilitative  efforts  have  the  greatest 
chance  of  restoring  the  alcoholic  to 
health  and  productive  service. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  3503.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  from  acquiring  or 
utilizing.  In  carrying  out  its  operations 
and  functions,  any  coal  mined  by  strip 
mining  methods.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

TVA   SHOXrU)   BE   PROHIBITXD   FBOM   USING 
STRIP-IUNZD  COAL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
lately  held  ad  hoc  pubUc  hearings  In  east 
Tennessee  and  east  Kentucky  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  people  and  natural  re- 
sources which  is  inherent  in  the  strip- 
mining  of  coal.  I  have  expressed  to  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, now  considering  this  matter,  my 
strong  opinion  that  strip  mining  should 
be  absolutely  prohibited.  The  counties  of 
east  Tennessee  and  of  east  Kentucky 
where  strip  mining  Is  being  done  are 
counties  with  some  of  the  richest  natural 
resources  and  some  of  the  poorest  people 
in  America.  They  are  dominated  by  huge 
landholdings,  and  more  and  more  deep 
mining  jobs  have  been  lost  to  the  big  ma- 
chines. Strip  mining  permanently  rav- 
ages the  hills  and  valleys.  There  can  be 
no  real  reclamation.  Moreover,  the 
streams  are  ruined  by  run-off  acids,  and 
flooding  is  becoming  worse  and  worse  be- 
cause of  the  sediment  in  the  stream  beds. 

One  of  the  worst  offenders  is  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  because  of  its 
large  purchases  of  strip-mined  coal.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  late  Senator  George  Norria 
and  others  who  envisioned  TVA  as  an 
agency  which  would  protect  the  hills  and 
waters  of  Appalachia,  uplift  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  the  area  and  stop  the 
awful  flooding  which  had  been  a  central 
featiu-e  of  Its  history,  would  be  greatly 
saddened  today  to  know  that,  because  of 
its  almost  Insatiable  appetite  for  cheap 
coal,  TVA  is  one  of  the  originators  of 
strip  mining  and  is  today  one  of  its 
strongest  supporters. 

I  believe  that  strip  mining  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited.  Then  we  could 
seriously  consider  alternative  energy 
sources,  Including  an  increase  in  deep 
mining  with  stricter  safety  requirements. 
This  would  provide  many,  many  more 
jobs. 

In  the  meantime  and  at  the  very  least, 
I  believe  the  Government  should  set  an 
example.  I  believe  TVA  should  be  prohib- 
ited from  purchasing  strip-mined  coal. 
This  would  go  a  long  way  toward  right- 
ing the  awful  wrongs  now  being  done  to 
the  land  and  people  in  coal  country  In- 
cluding my  own  State. 

TVA  consumes  about  35  million  tons  of 
coal  each  year.  In  1970  and  1971  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  this  coal  came 
from  surface  mines. 

Strip  mining  Is  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  We  must  stop  it  now  before 
America  begins  to  look  like  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon,  while  the  people  of 
the  areas  Involved  become  poorer  and 
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poorer  and  huge  coal,  oil,  and  gas  and 
other  large  landowners  and  strip  miners 
become  richer  and  richer. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  to  prohibit  TVA  from  acquiring  or 
utilizing,  in  carrying  out  its  operations 
and  functions,  any  coal  mined  by  strip- 
mining  methods.  I  urge  its  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  further  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  various  articles  con- 
cerning this  matter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3503 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shall  not  acquire 
or  utilize  In  connection  with  the  carrying 
out  of  Its  operations  or  functions  any  coal 
which  has  been  mined  by  strip  mining 
methods. 

(b)  As  used  m  this  section,  the  term  "strip 
mining"  means  all  or  any  part  of  the  process 
followed  In  the  production  of  coal  from  a 
natural  coal  deposit  whereby  the  coal  may 
be  extracted  after  removing  the  overburden 
therefrom  or  mining  by  the  auger  method  or 
any  similar  method  which  penetrates  a  coal 
seam  and  removes  coal  therefrom  directly 
through  a  series  of  openings  made  by  a 
machine  which  enters  the  coal  seam  from  a 
surface  excavation. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  ninety-day  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  its  enactment. 

[Prom  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin.  February 
19711 

The  Stripmining  op  America 

(By  Wayne  Davis) 

Kentucky  Is  being  destroyed  by  stripmin- 
ing. Not  slowly  and  surely,  but  rapidly  and 
at  an  ever  accelerating  rate.  And  the  disease 
that  affects  Kentucky  soon  may  spread  to 
more  than  half  our  other  states. 

Most  Slerrans  are  aware  of  the  problem  of 
acid  mine  drainage.  Sulfur  impurities  in  coal, 
when  excavated  and  exposed  to  the  air.  Invite 
Invasion  by  bacteria  which  manufacture  sul- 
furic acid.  The  result  is  streams  with  a  pH 
so  low  that  nothing  survives  but  bacteria. 
The  damage  is  permanent;  some  sickly  red 
streams  run  dead  a  hundred  years  after 
mining  operations  have  ceased,  with  little 
prospect  of  Improvement  in  sight. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  is  enormous. 
Keith  O.  Schwab,  of  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Administration  in  Cincinnati,  has  data 
showing  12,000  miles  of  degraded  streams 
from  mine  acid  drainage  In  the  Appalachian 
states.  "We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  more  streams 
to  mining  pollution,"  he  said,  "but  this  is 
exactly  what  is  happening." 

Acid  mine  drainage  has  been  with  us  as 
long  as  we  have  been  mining  coal.  It  comes 
from  deep  mines  and  surface  mines.  It  has 
long  been  accepted  by  most  local  people  as 
a  price  they  must  pay  for  an  economy  which 
removes  the  coal  and  bums  It  up  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Progress  means  removing  the 
wealth,  destroying  It.  and  leaving  the  land 
and  streams  permanently  Impoverished. 

Acid  mine  drainage,  considered  one  of  the 
mo6t  vicious  of  industry  by-products,  Is  triv- 
ial however  compared  to  the  massive  onrush 
of  destruction  caused  by  the  Incredibly  rapid 
move  to  surface  mining. 
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In  surface  mining  heavy  machinery  re- 
moves the  soil,  including  trees,  grass  and 
everything  else  on  the  surface,  to  expose  the 
coal  seam  beneath.  In  the  steep  hUl  country 
of  Eastern  Kentucky,  this  means  pushing 
massive  amounts  of  spoil  down  the  moun- 
tainside. Even  the  largest  trees  are  broken 
and  pushed  over.  The  magnitude  of  the 
devastation  is  difficult  to  imagine  for  anyone 
who  has  not  seen  it.  Man's  ever  accelerating 
technology,  now  rushing  forward  faster  than 
the  speed  of  thought,  has  designed  machin- 
ery which  win  move  100  cubic  yards  of  dirt 
with  a  single  bite.  Such  shovels,  standing  as 
high  as  a  12  story  building,  are  used  around 
the  clock,  as  is  the  smaller  equipment  at 
many  of  the  mountain  stripping  sites.  With 
profits  running  as  high  as  50  percent  annual 
return  on  the  dollar  Invested  and  the  mini- 
mum price  of  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  having 
doubled  over  a  6  month  period  last  year, 
the  rush  is  on  while  the  getting  is  good. 
Western  Slerrans  who  watched  the  timber 
barons'  frenzied  efforts  to  cut  as  many  big 
trees  as  they  could  before  Congress  estab- 
lished a  national  park  will  understand  the 
rape  of  Kentucky.  As  stripping  grows  and  as 
people  become  more  informed,  the  opposition 
forces  encompass  an  ever  larger  segment  of 
the  public. 

When  rain  falls  upon  a  strip  mine  site 
massive  quantities  of  mud  wash  into  the 
streams.  A  study  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
In  Kentucky  showed  streams  carried  as  much 
as  46.000  ppm  of  suspended  sediment,  com- 
pared to  a  maximum  of  150  ppm  In  adjacent 
forested  watersheds.  Stream  bed  burdens  of 
as  much  as  66.500  cubic  feet  of  sediment 
per  square  mile  of  watershed  were  observed 
in  the  stripped  areas.  In  addition  to  the 
stream  beds  the  woodland  flood  plains  were 
also  made  a  muddy  mess  from  silt.  Subse- 
quent rains  not  only  brought  down  more  sUt 
but  moved  part  of  the  previous  loads  on 
downstream,  affecting  more  of  our  water- 
courses. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  has  mined 
the  high  quality  low  sulfur  coal  needed  for 
processing  steel  from  deep  mines  In  Eastern 
Kentucky  for  many  years  without  arousing 
the  displeasure  of  conservationists.  However, 
their  decision  In  1969  to  strip  40.000  acres  in 
several  counties  changed  them  from  an  ac- 
ceptable responsible  corporation  Into  the 
number  one  target  and  rallying  point  for 
the  anti-stripping  forces.  Stripmining  not 
only  puts  permanent  scars  on  the  mountain- 
sides, but  it  also  kills  the  streams,  which 
are  public  property. 

Silt  kills  streams  by  destroying  the  nature 
of  the  bed.  Many  aquatic  invertebrates  upon 
which  fish  feed  live  beneath  stones  in  the 
gravel -covered  bottom  of  a  stream.  A  fine 
load  of  silt  from  the  clay-banks  above  glues 
down  the  stones,  making  them  inaccessible 
and  preventing  the  free  movement  of  oxygen- 
carrying  water  among  the  gravel  and  beneath 
the  stones. 

The  effect  upon  spawning  of  fish  Is  similar. 
Most  species  of  game  fish  lay  eggs  In  the 
gravel  of  the  stream  bottom.  If  a  fine  layer 
of  silt  washes  off  the  strip  mine  spoils  and 
covers  the  eggs,  they  are  deprived  of  sufficient 
oxygen  for  development  and  fall  to  hatch. 
Thus  the  strlpmlners  rob  the  public  of  a 
valued  resource. 

Although  land  destruction  occurs,  acid 
mine  drainage  and  sUt  are  the  best  known 
effects  of  stripmining.  a  less  known  but 
equally  dangerous  factor  may  be  the  raising 
of  the  mineral  Ion  concentration  of  the  wa- 
ter effecting  its  usability  by  man  and  his 
industries.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
sets  standards  for  drinking  water  quality 
and  the  various  industries  have  their  own 
tolerance  levels  depending  upon  the  pur- 
pose of  the  water  they  use. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  done  studies 
on  the  effects  of  stripmining  on  water  qual- 


ity in  Eastern  Kentucky.  In  a  report  they 
point  out  that  although  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service's  Maximum  Permissible  Level 
for  sulfates  in  water  Is  260  ppm,  on  severely 
disturbed  watersheds  in  Eastern  Kentucky 
they  found  concentrations  ranging  up  to 
2100  ppm.  Whereas  the  tolerance  level  for 
manganese  Is  0.05  ppm,  concentrations  of 
up  to  74  ppm  were  found,  and  for  iron,  whose 
recommended  maximum  level  Is  0.3  ppm 
concentrations  ranged  up  to  88  ppm. 

Why  the  tremendous  increase  in  strip, 
mining  activity?  Many  reasons  have  coa- 
lesced to  result  In  today's  frenzy. 

The  use  of  electrical  power,  pushed  along 
by  Madison  Avenue's  request  that  we  live 
better  electrically,  have  been  growing  at 
7  percent  per  year,  a  rate  which  doubles 
consumption  every  10  years.  Coal  is  a  major 
energy  source  for  power  generators. 

Even  with  nuclear  reactor  power  genera- 
tors increasing  at  a  rate  that  doubles  their 
numbers  every  2.4  years,  with  this  rate  ex- 
pected  to  continue  at  least  through  1980,  the 
demand  for  power  is  increasing  so  fast  that 
coal  powered  generators  also  are  being  built. 
The  scarcity  of  natural  gas,  which  caused 
gas  companies  in  the  East  to  deny  service 
to  many  new  Industrial  customers  in  1970, 
and  ever  Increasing  dependency  of  this 
country  on  foreign  oil  sources,  has  Increased 
the  Interest  in  coal,  one  resource  which  Is 
still  In  abundant  supply. 

The  new  mine  safety  law  has  helped  push 
operators  out  of  deep  mining  Into  the  strip- 
mining  business.  Stripping  produces  three 
time*  as  much  coal  per  man  as  an  under- 
ground operation  and  requires  less  machinery 
and  investment.  It  is  safer  for  the  workers 
and  more  profitable  to  the  operators.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  strip  mine  has  risen 
from  29  percent  of  the  production  10  years 
ago  to  36  percent  today.  In  the  steep  Ap- 
palachian hills  of  9  states  strip  mine  benches 
now  extend  for  20.000  miles.  Since  only  4.6 
billion  of  the  estimated  108  billion  tons  of 
strippable  coal  have  been  harvested,  one 
can  see  what  the  future  holds. 

As  the  acceleration  of  stripmining  pro- 
ceeds, attempts  to  regulate  It  are  frustrated. 
Although  Kentucky  has  a  fairly  good  mining 
reclamation  law  and  some  honest,  con- 
scientious people  in  the  Division  of  Reclama- 
tion, law  enforcement  has  broken  down.  An 
employee  of  the  Division  told  me  that  during 
the  summer  of  1970  permits  were  Issued  to 
over  100  new  operators.  Since  anyone  who 
can  borrow  enough  to  get  a  bulldozer  into 
operation  can  go  into  business  and  get  rich 
now,  there  is  a  fiood  of  new  people  into  strip- 
mining.  The  enforcement  officer  said  that 
some  of  these  inexperienced  operators  could 
not  operate  within  the  law  even  if  trying  to 
do  so  and  spills  of  spoil  onto  public  high- 
ways and  Into  the  streams  are  the  result. 

The  business  is  so  lucrative  that  an  opera- 
tor has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  if  we  will 
leave  him  alone  for  Just  two  years  he  doesn't 
care  if  we  outlaw  stripmining,  for  by  that 
time  he  would  be  rich  enough  to  retire. 

Operators  are  getting  rich  and  selling  out 
to  the  big  corporations.  The  giants  of  oil 
and  steel,  smelling  the  killing  at  hand,  have 
been  rushing  into  the  fray  like  a  pack  of 
sharks  to  a  bleeding  swimmer.  The  major 
stripmining  operations  are  subsidiaries  of 
such  corporations  as  Gulf  Oil,  Humble  Oil, 
U.S.  Steel  and  Bethlehem  Steel.  TVA  is  also 
heavily  Involved. 

If  you  think  coal  mining  Is  only  a  problem 
for  Kentucky  and  such  well  known  coal  states 
as  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  nilnoU. 
you  are  in  for  a  surprise.  A  total  of  26  state* 
have  strippable  reserves  of  ooal.  We  eastern- 
ers will  not  even  be  In  the  running  when 
the  big  time  arrives,  because  the  states  with 
the  largest  reserves  of  strippable  coal  aw* 
North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Wyoming.  If  w» 
draw  a  line  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  coal- 
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laden  northwestern  tip  of  Georgia,  every  state 
west  of  the  line  except  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Hawaii  has  some  coal  deposits.  With  the 
industry's  trend  toward  building  power 
plants  where  the  coal  is,  the  destruction  of 
parts  of  your  state  may  be  even  now  on  the 
shallow  horizon. 

Stripmining  as  a  big  business  has  moved 
Into  Ohio.  Ben  A.  Franklin  of  the  New  York 
Times  reports  that  5  billion  tons  of  low 
grade  fuel,  long  considered  too  marginal  for 
mass  mining.  He  near  the  surface  In  Ohio, 
and  the  boom  is  on  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
east-central  border  to  recover  It.  In  346,000 
acre  Belmont  County  alone  200,000  acres 
have  been  sold,  leased  or  optioned  to  the 
strippers. 

Two  giant  electric  shovels,  each  12  stories 
high,  scoop  up  farms,  barns,  silos,  churches 
and  roads  to  uncover  the  coal,  piling  the  rub- 
ble Into  strip  mine  spoil  banks.  Franklin 
quotes  Ohio  Congressman  Wayne  Hays,  whose 
home  is  in  Belmont  County,  as  saying 
"They're  turning  this  beautiful  place  into  a 
desert,"  but  Ford  Sampson,  head  of  the  Ohio 
Coal  Association  is  credited  with  the  line, 
"Are  we  going  to  cut  off  the  electric  power 
because  some  guy  has  a  sentimental  feeling 
about  an  acre  of  coal?" 

Perhaps  a  better  example  of  what  we  are  up 
against  is  Illustrated  by  the  opinion  of  James 
D.  Rlley,  a  vice  president  of  Consolidation 
Coal  Company,  who  spoke  to  the  American 
Mining  Congress  In  Pittsburgh  in  1969.  To 
the  thunderous  applause  of  the  assembled 
strip  miners,  Mr.  Riley  declared  that  the  con- 
servationists who  demand  a  better  Job  of  land 
reclamation  are  "stupid  idiots,  socialists  and 
commies  who  don't  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  I  think  it  Is  our  bounden  duty  to 
knock  them  down  and  subject  them  to  the 
ridicule  they  deserve." 

What  can  be  done?  First  we  must  insist 
that  Americans  take  their  heads  out  of  the 
sand  and  recognize  the  fact  that  power  de- 
mand cannot  continue  to  rise  as  It  has  been. 
Nothing — whether  the  power  demand,  the 
production  of  coal,  the  number  of  people,  the 
number  of  cars,  or  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct— can  continue  indefinitely  to  rise  at  an 
exponential  rate  in  a  finite  world.  The  sooner 
we  face  reality  on  this  the  sooner  we  can 
begin  to  attack  the  problems. 

So  the  next  time  the  power  tycoons  tell  you 
they  must  double  power  capacity  by  1980  you 
should  reply.  "Nonsense — long  before  1980  we 
must  plan  and  put  into  practice  a  program  to 
level  off  power  consumption  at  something  like 
present  levels  or  less." 

Second  we  must  have  federal  regulations  of 
mining  practices.  Any  local  efforts  to  regulate 
this  or  any  other  Industry  encounter  the 
standard  and  somewhat  Justified  reply  that 
regulation  would  put  them  at  a  disadvantage 
with  their  competitors  In  other  states. 

Dr.  Robert  Kuehne  says  that  in  Kentucky 
we  could  not  have  designed  a  better  system 
to  ruin  the  maximum  number  of  streams  In  a 
shorter  period.  Instead  of  mining  watersheds 
that  are  already  destroyed  until  all  the  coal 
is  gone,  the  economic  system  assures  that  we 
skip  around  In  such  a  way  as  to  kill  all  our 
streams  In  the  coal  country. 

The  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council  has  pointed  out  that  the 
culmination  of  oil  production  in  thia  country 
is  now  at  hand  and  the  culmination  of  nat- 
ural gas  will  arrive  at  the  end  of  this  decade. 
We  are  now  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
for  20  percent  of  our  oil  supplies,  and  by  the 
end  of  this  decade  this  Is  expected  to  rise  to 
40-45  percent.  Although  coal  reserves  are 
much  greater,  we  should  not  continue  to 
treat  them  as  the  common  enemy  to  be  de- 
stroyed with  all  speed  by  the  system  found  to 
be  so  effective  In  getting  rid  of  our  oil  and  gas. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  the 
present  pattern  of  exploitation  of  the  fossil 
fuels. 


[From  the  Nashville  Tenneseean,  Sept.   19, 
1971] 

Some  Blame  TVA:  Strip  Mined  Poor  Look 

FOR   Villain 

(By  William  Oreenburg) 

La  Follette.  Tenn. — ^When  residents  of  this 
flve-county  area  where  the  strip  mining  of 
coal  ravages  the  land  and  impoverishes  ordi- 
nary people  looking  for  "the  villain"  respon- 
sible for  their  plight,  they  search  in  several 
directions. 

They  point  their  finger  In  the  direction  of 
the  absentee  landlords  who  own  most  of  the 
land  and  reap  huge  profits  which  they  take 
out  of  state,  and  sometimes  out  of  the  na- 
tion. 

They  point  their  fingers  at  the  strip  mine 
operators  who  lease  the  land  and  rip  it  open 
to  steal  its  mineral  wealth — then  leave  the 
gaping  wounds  to  threaten  the  environment. 

And  they  point  to  the  federal  agency  which 
Is  the  largest  single  coal  purchaser  in  the 
area — the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  some  to  hear  that 
the  TVA  is  considered  "the  villain"  Einywhere 
In  Tennessee.  After  all,  the  TVA  has  long 
been  considered  a  boon  and  a  provider  of  a 
healthy  economy  that  helped  all  the  people 
of  the  state. 

TVA    OfTEN    TARGET 

Tlk  TVA  has  provided  low-cost  electric 
power,  flood  control.  Increased  river  traffic 
and  created  vast  recreational  waterways.  In 
most  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  this  has  made 
the  TVA  something  of  a  hero. 

But  In  the  mountains  around  here  TVA 
Is  sometimes  cursed  and  often  criticized. 

The  reason:  Last  year  the  agency  pur- 
chased about  four  million  of  the  eight 
million  tons  of  coal  produced  In  Tennessee. 
Of  that  four  million  tons,  2.3  million  were 
strip  mined. 

Strip  mining  is  an  enemy  of  the  people  of 
the  area. 

They  live  In  poverty  despite  the  fact  that 
the  strip  mining  takes  millions  in  wealth 
from  the  area  each  year.  TTie  landowners  and 
strip  miners  pay  a  pittance  In  property  taxes, 
thus  increasing  the  tax  burden  of  other  resi- 
dents. 

But  most  of  all  the  strip  miners  rape  and 
ravage  the  land,  leaving  It  an  ecological  dis- 
aster area.  And  since  TVA  pays  to  have  much 
of  that  coal  strip  mined,  TVA  Is  a  villain  In 
the  eyes  of  the  people  around  here. 

Several  days  ago  a  reporter-photographer 
team  visited  the  site  of  the  Emory  River 
across  the  stream  from  where  Fred  Wall  Is 
stripping  coal  from  steep  heights  under  a 
TVA  contract.  At  least  one  major  landslide 
could  be  clearly  seen,  dropping  a  sheet  of 
brown  down  the  lush  green  mountainside. 

A  resident  of  the  area  pointed  up  and  said : 

"That  is  what  TVA  is  doing  to  us.  They 
tell  us  they  are  making  the  strip  miners  grow 
it  back.  They  can  never  make  that  mountain 
green  again.  And  they  can  never  take  that 
slop  out  of  our  river  again." 

Of  all  agencies  of  the  federal  government 
TVA  has  worked  to  build  a  "public  service" 
image.  But  here  in  this  five  county  area  that 
imag^e  suffers. 

FORK   CATCHES  TVA 

The  reason?  TVA  Is  locked  into  a  dilemma. 
On  the  one  hand  it  must  buy  coal  as  chet^ly 
as  possible.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  pro- 
tect the  environment. 

By  law  TVA  is  required  to  buy  coal  on  com- 
petitive bids.  This  means  the  lowest  price.' 
Moreover  TVA  is  now  charged  with  the  di- 
rective to  operate  its  power  division  so  that 
it  pays  its  own  way — without  government 
appn^rlatlons. 

At  the  stwne  time  TVA  policy  Is  to  require 
those  strip  miners  with  which  it  contracts  to 
reclaim — which  means  to  heal  the  deep  scars 
strip  mining  leaves  In  the  land. 

It  isn't  working — yet.  And  some  residents 


of  this  area  like  the  man  on  the  banks  of  the 
Emory  last  week  don't  think  it  ever  will  work. 

WAGNER   DEFENDS   COST 

TVA  introduced  reclamation  provisions 
into  its  coal  contracts  beginning  in  1965.  The 
provisions  have  since  been  updated.  Aubrey 
Wagner,  chairman  of  the  TVA,  says  they  have 
been  strengthened. 

"We  believe  the  cost  of  reclamation  is  » 
legitimate  part  of  the  cost  of  coal,"  Wagner 
said,  explaining  the  TVA  board  policy.  "We 
believe  the  ost  of  reclamation  is  not  exces- 
sive and  that  successful  reclamation  can  be 
done." 

Prank  Smith,  another  member  of  the  three- 
man  TVA  board,  says  that  the  reclamation 
provisions  have  not  been  in  the  TVA  con- 
tracts long  enough  to  provide  an  adequate 
test  as  to  whether  they  will  work. 

"It  is  imix>ssible  to  have  instant  reclama- 
tion," said  Smith,  pointing  out  that  the 
ravaging  of  the  mountains  has  gone  on  for 
too  long  to  reverse  the  trend  in  six  years. 

"It  is  difficult  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  contract.  But  we  are  not  throwing  up  our 
hands.  I'm  not  claiming  that  TVA  has  been 
perfect  by  any  means.  But  we  are  working 
at  reclamation." 

According  to  Smith  a  major  problem  is  that 
TVA  has  no  control  over  the  land  which 
produces  the  coal  the  agency  then  buys. 

There  is  a  traditional  frontier  spirit  that 
still  holds  In  the  American  mind  that  If 
you  don't  own  land  you  can't  control  the 
use  of  it — ^particularly  if  you  are  the  federal 
government. 

"A  change  in  that  philosophy  is  beginning 
to  take  place,"  said  Smith.  "The  people  of 
the  country  are  beginning  to  become  sensi- 
tive to  the  need  to  use  the  latnd  more  ad- 
vantageously and  to  allow  some  direction 
from  government  with  regard  to  its  use.  But 
it  is  a  slow  process,  he  says. 

Smith  maintains,  not  unlike  TVA  board 
chairman  Wagner,  that  there  is  no  validity 
to  the  argument  that  reclamation  is  cur- 
tailed because  the  agency  must  buy  low-dol- 
lar coal  and  be  competitive. 

Smith  said  "It  is  still  too  early  to  con- 
clude  that   land   reclamation   won't   work." 

This  is  the  general  view  held  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  TVA. 

DEBATE  FROM  WTTRIN 

But  Within  the  agency  there  is  debate  from 
various  sections.  There  are  the  conservation- 
ists within  the  TVA  who  hold  that  the  agen- 
cy doesn't  take  enough  force  In  demanding 
that  the  strip  mined  lands  be  re-developed. 
A  few,  in  candid  moments,  wonder  if  recla- 
mation Is  impossible  after  the  land  has  been 
robbed  of  its  coal.  Still  others,  in  the  fuel 
purchasing  division,  are  not  concerned  about 
reclamation.  Their  Job  is  buying  coal  at  the 
cheapest  price  to  provide  adequate  electric 
power — an  increasing  problem — at  the  lowest 
consumer  rate  possible. 

Most  people  within  TVA  feel  that  the  full 
burden  of  reclamation  has  fallen  on  their 
agency  shoulders  and  that  nobody  else  In 
other  branches  or  levels  of  government  are 
Interested  In  taking  any  responsibility. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Tennessee  Department 
of  Conservation  operates  a  skeleton  staff  to 
inspect  and  oversee  strip  mining  operations. 
The  strip  miners  laugh  among  themselves 
that  no  state  officials  ever  seem  interested  In 
how  they  treat  the  land — or  even  whether 
there  are  license  plates  on  the  trucks  that 
haiil  the  coal.  And  usually  there  aren't. 

"We  have  a  program  and  we  are  working 
at  it."  says  Frank  Smith.  "The  Tennessee 
Department  of  Conservation  Is  more  interest- 
ed In  courting  the  wealthy  sportsmen  in  the 
state  than  in  worrying  about  land  reclama- 
tion. They  could  help." 

But  Smith,  as  most  others  in  TVA.  do  not 
believe  that  speedy  corrective  action  will 
come  unless  the  federal  government  passes 
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■trlngent  laws  controlllsg  strip  mining  ac- 
tlvttles. 

While  some  In  TVA  say  tbat  there  Is  still  a 
chance  that  reclamation  contracts  will  help 
cure  the  ailment,  the  cost  of  coca  continues 
to  create  problems  for  the  agency. 

It  remains  a  fact  that  TVA  must  be  com- 
petitive In  Its  bidding.  StlU,  It  must  require 
those  from  whom  It  buys  coal  to  charge  more 
for  It  because  they  must  reclaim  the  land. 

Econc»nlBts  would  suggest  this  can  only 
eventually  Increase  the  price  of  electric  pow- 
er. Indeed  last  year  there  were  Increases  as 
the  price  of  coal  skyrocketed. 

There  was  one  period  last  year  when  TVA 
was  caught  short  and  the  price  of  coal  tem- 
porarily reached  tlO  a  ton.  Still  TVA  paid  a 
$4.60  a  ton  average  in  1970  and  has  paid 
$5.90  in  1971.  Prices  per  ton  since  1965  have 
ranged  between  $3.96  and  $5.90.  A  check  of 
the  long  term  contracts  tbat  TVA  awarded 
last  April  shows  that  both  strip  and  deep 
mine  coal  is  running  between  $7  and  $8  a 
ton.  TVA  continuously  buys  spot  coal,  which 
la  presently  nuinlng  between  $5  and  $6  a  ton. 
More  Important  than  the  price  TVA  pays 
for  a  ton  of  coal  is  the  price  it  pays  for  the 
heat  value. 

If  one  lump  of  coal  gives  off  more  heat 
than  another  lump  of  coal  then  less  of  the 
first  kind  of  coal  is  needed  to  produce  the 
heat  required  to  generate  electricity.  The 
measure  of  heat  Is  called  the  British  Thermal 
Unit  and  is  another  way  of  saying  calories. 
The  British  Thermal  Unit  is  known  as  the 
BTXT. 

The  price  TVA  has  been  paying  per  mil- 
lion BTU  has  steadily  increased  and  the 
number  of  BTUs  In  a  pound  of  coal  has  been 
steadily  going  down. 

The  largest  drop  in  number  of  BTUs  per 
pound  occurred  between  1969  and  1971  when 
the  number  went  from  11,356  to  10,796. 
This  is  about  the  time  that  strip  mining 
began  to  build  to  Its  present  peak. 

TVA   LOSING   4UAUTT? 

Diiring  this  two  year  period  TVA  paid 
an  increase  of  seven  cents  per  million  BTUs 
the  largest  Increase  since  records  were  kept 
in  1946.  The  question  is  what  all  this  will 
do  to  the  famous  TVA  low  cost  electric  power 
yardstick. 

This  big  decrease  in  the  BTU  content  of 
coal  may  meem  that  TVA  Is  not  getting  the 
quality  of  coal  it  needs,  and  an  added  burden 
is  the  disposal  of  ash  in  the  coal  that  will 
not  bum. 

The  means  that  the  mining  companies  use 
to  deliver  lees  than  the  required  quality  of 
coal  was  called  ct^plng.  The  term  has  been 
softened  and  is  now  called  blending. 

The  strip  mine  operators  load  their  trucks 
with  poorer  quality  coal,  sometimes  outright 
dirt,  and  cover  it  with  good  coal. 

A  TVA  official  said  that  this  practice  has 
ceased,  but  a  talk  to  officials  at  the  Kingston 
Steam  Plant  indicates  otherwise. 

ASH  CaZATES  PKOBLXM 

Kingston  manager  A.  O.  Spencer  said  the 
ash  content  of  the  coal  the  plant  is  receiv- 
ing averages  about  18%  and  is  sometimes 
as  high  as  20%. 

"The  coal  operators  are  not  trying  to  fool 
us,"  Spencer  said.  They  say  they  are  bring- 
ing in  20%  ash  and  that's  what  we  get.  Once 
in  a  while  someone  trys  to  sneak  a  bad  load 
by." 

Kingston  coal  is  not  supposed  to  be  more 
than  16%  ash. 

The  more  ash.  which  Is  dirt  that  will  not 
bum.  there  is  In  coal  the  more  coal  is  needed 
to  reach  the  desired  heat.  Also,  the  greater 
the  ash  content,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
dispose  of  It. 

Spencer  said  that  It  takes  about  6%  more 
coal  to  produce  200.000  kilowatts  due  to 
increased  ash  content. 

Critics  of  TVA  have  suggested  that  the 
agency  has  the  onranlzatlon  which  would 


permit  It  to  buy  coal  In  such  a  manner  that 
would  include  careful  planning  to  Insiire  an 
adequate  supply  for  electric  power  generation 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

While  TVA  officials  challenge  that.  It  Is 
apparent  TVA's  reclamation  provisions  are 
not  helped  by  the  need  to  buy  coal  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

PRICE   NEARLY    DOUBLED 

TVA  chairman  Wagner  said  he  is  not  qual- 
ified to  determine  just  what  the  cost  of 
reclamation  Is.  TVA  officials  say  such  infor- 
mation Is  not  available  now  becaxise  It  will 
vary  from  strip  mine  to  strip  mine.  They 
added  that  one  purpose  of  TVA's  special 
study  contract  for  strip  mining  in  Campbell 
County  Is  to  come  up  with  guidelines  of  the 
cost  of  reclamation. 

'We  have  felt  that  when  the  price  of  new 
coal  neaily  doubled  on  us  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  it  was  not  clear  that  the  cost  of  reclama- 
tion or  mine  safety  measured  up  to  the  In- 
crease In  price." "  Wagner  said. 

There  are  already  at  least  four  landslides 
on  the  TVA  model  strip  mining  contract  with 
the  Long  Pit  Mining  Co.  in  Campbell  County. 

Another  large  contract  in  Campbell  Coun- 
ty, with  the  Spradlln  Coal  Co.,  has  demon- 
strated that  the  area  Is  not  suitable  for  grow- 
ing after  strip  mining.  Arthur  Wardner,  TVA 
forester,  said  on  a  tour  of  the  strip  mine  that 
the  agency  knew  of  soU  conditions  before 
stripping  began. 

STATS    LAWS    WEAK 

Then  there  Is  the  Emory  River  operation 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  article.  Fred  Walt, 
the  strip  mine  operator  on  that  Job  had  a 
stripping  Job  a  few  miles  away  on  the  Obed 
which  was  closed  down  last  year  because  of 
environmental  damage. 

Wagner  said  he  believes  it  Is  Important  to 
bring  state  strip  mine  law  and  TVA  regu- 
lations Into  line  with  each  other  to  insure 
enforcement.  State  laws  are  weak  and  such 
as  they  are,  remain  unenforced. 

Wagner  said  it  would  take  several  years 
for  TVA  to  switch  from  strip  mined  coal  to 
deep  mined  coal.  He  said  a  ban  on  strip 
mining  would  deprive  TVA  of  40%  of  its 
power  production. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  what  portion 
of  TVA's  strip  mined  coal  comes  from  the 
areas  with  steep  mountains  like  East  Ten- 
nessee. 

TVA  official  said  later  that  26%  of  TVA's 
strip  mined  coal  comes  from  the  sides  of 
steep  mountains. 

A  check  of  records  of  the  TVA  division 
of  fuel  purchasing  showed  that  approxi- 
mately 17.5%  of  TVA's  total  coal  supply  Is 
strip  mined  off  the  sides  of  steep  mountains. 

With  :;uch  an  Involvement  in  the  purchas- 
ing of  strip  mined  coal  it  is  not  surprising 
that  TVA  is  sometimes  called  "the  villain" 
in  the  five  county  region  where  the  coal 
cuts  have  left  gaping  wounds  in  mountain- 
sides and  streams  clogged  and  polluted. 

But  TVA  Is  aware  of  its  image. 

Its  officials  insist  they  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  Improve  more  than  their  image — they 
want  to  improve  land  reclamation.  It  Is  too 
early  to  tell — as  their  officials  say — whether 
they  will  succeed  in  either  the  effort  to  im- 
prove their  image  or  the  effort  to  improve  the 
land. 

TVA  Coal  Burma  Again  Under  Pox 
(By  George  Vecsey) 

Knoxvillk,  Tenn.,  March  31.— When  Frank 
Smith  confirmed  that  he  woiUd  not  be  re- 
appointed a  director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  his  critics  barely  took  time  to  no- 
tice this  week.  They  were  too  busy  planning 
ways  to  keep  the  pressure  on  T.V_A.'8  coal- 
purchasing  policies. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  Is  returning  to  Mississippi 
to  mn  for  Congress  again,  insists  he  has 
taken   a   pro-conservation   role   within   the 


agency.  But  others  Identify  him  with  the  au- 
thority's increasing  use  of  surface-mined 
coal  to  provide  electricity  since  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy  in  1962. 

"He  has  been  a  calamity,"  said  Harry  M. 
CaudlU,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  against 
surface  mining.  "Prank  Smith  has  betrayed 
every  liberal  Instinct  he  may  once  have  had  " 
Mr.  Caudlll's  office  In  Whltesburg,  Ky.,  was 
the  meeting  place  last  Wednesday  as  25  Appa- 
lachlan  leaders  discussed  T.V.A.  and  other 
contributors  to  the  growth  of  surface  min- 
ing. Another  goad  to  the  agency  may  come 
next  Thursday  when  Senator  Pred  Harris,  the 
Democrat  from  Oklahoma  who  is  not  running 
for  re-election,  wUl  hold  an  unofficial  tour 
and  hearing  in  eastern  Kentucky  as  part  of 
his  Involvement  in  a  "new  popxillsm." 
ONCE  hailed  as  savior 
"T.V.A.  was  originally  set  up  to  protect  and 
enrich  the  countryside."  said  Senator  Harris 
after  a  recent  tour  near  here.  "But  anybody 
who  has  seen  the  mountains  and  walked  in 
the  valleys  can  see  what  T.V.A.  is  doing." 

Often  hailed  as  the  savior  of  the  Tennessee 
River  watershed  with  its  dam  buUdlng  and 
soil  conservation  of  the  1930"8  T.V.A.  is  now 
frequently  accused  of  subsidizing  the  de- 
struction of  neighboring  coal -region  water- 
sheds. Originally  built  on  hydroelectric  pow- 
er, the  agency  now  produces  around  80  per 
cent  of  its  power  from  11  coal-powered 
plants. 

Since  Mr.  Smith  became  a  director,  the 
authority's  purchases  of  surface-mined  coal 
have  risen  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duced in  seven  states.  It  Is  the  largest  con- 
sumer in  those  states. 

Since  1966,  T.V.A.  has  also  been  the  only 
consumer  that  imposes  reclamation  stand- 
ards upon  its  suppliers,  and  Mr.  Smith  says 
he  has  quietly  pressed  for  strong  Federal  leg- 
islation. Yet  he  did  not  make  his  opinions 
public  until  recently. 

TWO    POSITION    PAPERS 

The  spokesman  for  T.V.A.  has  generally 
been  Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  the  chairman  and  a 
long-time  T.V.A.  official,  who  was  reap- 
pointed as  a  director  In  1969.  The  third  di- 
rector, Don  McBrlde  of  Oklahoma,  was  ap- 
pointed In  1966.  When  Mr.  Wagner  recently 
delivered  a  T.V_A.  position  before  a  Senate 
hearing,  Mr.  Smith  Issued  his  own  position 
paper  urging  reforms. 

"I  felt  it  was  time  to  point  some  differ- 
ences," Mr.  Smith  said. 

The  delivery  of  these  opinions  on  Feb.  34 
was  accompanied  by  nunors  that  Mr.  Smith 
would  not  be  reappointed  by  President  Nixon 
when  his  term  ended  on  May  18.  Mr.  Smith 
recently  confirmed  that  he  was  "cleaning  out 
my  desk"— blaming  "politics  by  that  great 
conservationist  in  Washington." 

The  T.V.A.  directorship  pays  $38,000  a  year 
for  the  nine-year  term  and  the  Administra- 
tion is  expected  to  appoint  a  Republican. 
William  Jenkins,  the  Tennessee  commis- 
sioner of  conservation,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned for  the  post. 

Although  he  expressed  unhapplness  over 
the  lack  of  support  for  his  reappointment, 
Mr.  Smith  stressed  T.V.A.'s  conservation  ef- 
forts and  defended  its  piirchase  of  coal. 

REQUIRES   reclamation 

"We're  always  the  whipping  boy,"  he  said. 
"Perhaps  the  reclamation  wasn't  always  ade- 
quate, but  we're  stui  the  only  ones  who  re- 
quire it.  Maybe  some  areas  ought  not  to  be 
stripped.  But  others  are  not  exactly  primeval 
virgin  lands,  either.  They  can  be  Improved 
through  responsible  stripping  and  reclama- 
tion." 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  would  soon  return  to 
Mississippi  and  file  for  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary for  the  Congressional  seat  being  vacated 
by  68-year-old  Thomas  O.  Abernethy.  Bitr. 
Smith  was  a  Representative  for  12  years. 

Jim  Branscome.  the  young  director  of  Save 
our  Kentucky,  an  environmental  group,  has 
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publicly  equated  Mr.  Smith's  policies  with 
"racists  and  profit-mongers  who  stalk  this 
land." 

But  even  more  moderate  voices  have  criti- 
cized the  T.V.A.  director.  These  includes  Les- 
lie Dunbar,  executive  director  of  the  Field 
Foundation  in  New  York,  who  attended  the 
meeting  in  Whltesburg  this  week. 

"I'm  a  long-time  friend  of  Frank  Smith," 
Mr.  Dunbar  said,  "but  I  don't  think  he's 
done  enough  about  strip  mining.  My  hunch 
is  he's  the  only  one  of  the  three  directors  who 
gives  a  damn.  But  he  has  defended  the  in- 
defensible— and  not  very  well." 

(From  the  New  Republic,  Jan.  15,  1972] 
Coal's  Congrkssmxm 
(By  Ward  Slnclah-) 
Strip-mining  is  ripping  up  the  land  at  the 
rate  of  a  little  more  than  a  square  mile  a 
day.  By  1965  it  had  torn  up  enough  terrain  to 
make  a  solid  belt  three  miles  wide  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  By  1980  that  belt  wUl  have 
widened  to  11  miles.  House  and  Senate  In- 
terior subOMnmittees  are  talking  about  leg- 
islation early  in  1972.  The  bills  they  mark  up 
will  be  the  product  of  hearings  last  fall  that 
were  distinguished  by  high  absenteeism, 
shallow  staff  preparation,  deference  to  the 
mining  Industry,  inane  utterances  and  little 
perspective  on  the  human  side  of  strip-min- 
ing. 

Coal,  because  it  Is  so  abundant  and  be- 
cause we  use  so  much  of  it.  Is  the  principal 
villain.  Three  decades  ago  only  IQ  percent 
of  the  country's  coal  came  from  strip  mines. 
Reliant  on  cheap  prices  of  strip  coal,  public 
utilities  generate  more  than  half  our  elec- 
tricity with  coal.  High  and  steady  mining 
IKoflts  have  lured  the  oil  companies  into  the 
field  and  they  now  control  a  majority  of  the 
60  largest  coal  firms.  The  major  oil  com- 
panies are  cornering  the  entire  energy  mar- 
ket—coal, uranium  reserves,  synthetic  gas 
and  crude  oil  research  subsidies,  taking 
leases  on  mlUlons  of  acres  of  mineral-rich 
public  lands — and  threaten  to  wipe  out  all 
vestiges  of  competition.  The  exploding  de- 
mand for  coal  at  home  and  abroad,  the  ab- 
sence of  real  regulation  and  the  development 
of  monstrously  large  mining  machines  have 
contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  of  stripping, 
which  next  year  for  the  first  time  will  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  of  all  US  cool 
mined. 

■niat's  not  all.  There  Is  every  expectation 
that  the  robust  coal  Industry  will  become 
even  healthier  In  the  near  future  as  federal 
funds,  voted  by  Congress  last  year,  spur  de- 
velopment of  the  coal  gasification  process 

the  conversion  of  coal  to  gas,  which  banks 
on  the  avallabUity  of  the  billions  of  tons  of 
strippable  coal  reserves  in  the  far  western 
states.  The  process,  when  perfected  com- 
merclaUy.  will  live  or  die  on  ready  access 
to  federally  owned  coal  lands,  on  not  very 
demanding  reclamation  requirements  and  on 
the  cheapest  and  most  expedient  mining 
method — stripping. 

With  no  federal  control  and  little  or  no 
state  policing,  strippmg  untu  now  has  re- 
mained hidden  largely  in  the  recesses  of  Ap- 
palachians closet  of  social  and  environmental 
horrors,  defiling  forested  hillsides  and  befoul- 
ing river  systems  with  silt  and  add  poUu- 
«on.  Coal  lands  in  Iowa.  Wyoming,  Montana, 
North  Dakota  and  the  Southwest  are  being 
opened  to  the  strip  machines  and  the  deva- 
station will  be  seen  in  aU  the  27  states  where 
coal  is  known  to  exist. 

The  stripping  technique  (or  siu^ace  mln- 
mg,  as  the  Industry  calls  it)  is  reUtively 
simple.  It  means  merely  peeling  the  surface 
off  a  mineral  deposit— be  it  phosphate,  lime- 
stone,  copper,  iron  ore,  sand  and  gravel  or 
coal.  Unless  reclamation  is  attempted,  the 
mess  Is  left  behhid.  The  stripper  cuts  and 
runs.  The  huge  machines  now  available  to 
the  strippers  (some  can  gouge  down  nearly 
200  feet)   are  making  imdergroimd  mining 


less  and  less  attractive.  Those  machines,  of 
course,  make  underground  miners  obsolete  as 
well,  but  the  United  Mine  Workers  (UMW) 
of  Tony  Boyle  is  so  reliant  on  welfare-fund 
royalties  from  stripped  coal  that  it  feverishly 
opposes  tne  ban  on  str^-mlning  that  is  pro- 
posed by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  (D,  W.  Va.).  The 
square-mile  statistics  dont  begin  to  depict 
the  devastation.  Water  tables  and  drainage 
patterns  are  altered.  Erosion  is  hastened  as 
forests  and  slopes  are  denuded,  and  flash- 
fioodlng  becomes  common  In  places  where 
it  never  was  a  problem.  In  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky,  VlrginU  and  West  Virginia,  mas- 
sive landslides  of  strip-mine  residue  block 
highways  and  engulf  homes.  Wildlife  habitat 
is  destroyed.  Acid  and  silt  snuff  out  aquatic 
life  In  the  streams;  ponds  and  reservoirs  are 
poisoned.  Ugly  hlghwalls — man-made  cliffs 
where  mountainsides  are  stripped — ruin  the 
scenery  and  threaten  the  tourist  potential  of 
the  industry-poor  Appalachian  states,  which 
have  little  other  hopes  of  income. 

Congressional  hearings,  particularly  on  the 
House  side,  have  given  little  exposure  to  the 
human  side  of  strip-mining.  The  damage  to 
people,  communities  and  tax  bases  and  the 
threat  to  future  economic  development  of 
stripped-out  regions  have  been  muffled  by 
the  apparently  more  overriding  concern  that 
Los  Angeles.  Chicago  and  New  York  not  suf- 
fer electricity  shortages. 

A  House  subcoDunlttee,  headed  by  Rep.  Ed 
Edmondson  (D,  Okla.) ,  merits  separate  study 
for  Its  bull-headedness.  Hearing  dates  on 
strip-mining  were  scheduled,  then  i>ost- 
poned;  scheduled,  then  again  postponed.  A 
supposed  series  of  field  trips  was  cut  down 
to  one — to  a  model  reclamation  project  In 
Ohio — on  the  groimds  that  time  ran  short. 
(Three  subcommittee  members  then  found 
time  enough  to  Jimket  for  a  week  In  Spain.) 
The  idea  of  touring  the  lunarscapes  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  largest  strip-coal  state,  apparent- 
ly wasn't  even  contemplated.  Pour  eastern 
Kentucklans,  including  writer-lawyer  Harry 
Caudill,  one  of  Appalachla's  best-known  ad- 
vocates, asked  to  be  heard  but  never  were, 
because  none  of  them  received  confirmation 
letters  the  subcommittee  insisted  had  been 
maUed.  The  other  anti-strip  witnesses  who 
did  get  to  testify  were  received  caustically, 
as  though  the  burden  of  proof  rested  with 
them.  Rep.  Hechler  himself  was  greeted  like 
an  enemy.  He  likened  the  hostUe  questioning 
to  "a  determination  of  som-?  members  to 
drive  the  evil  spirit  out  of  me  ...  to  get 
me  to  recant."  The  subcommittee  denied  him 
the  privilege  of  Inserting  certain  material  in 
the  hearing  record  and  denied  the  use  of 
expert-witness  assistance,  a  subcommittee 
rule  that  changed  when  others  took  the 
stand 

A  Hechler  backer.  Rep.  John  Selberllng 
(D,  Ohio) ,  of  the  tlre-maklng  Selberlings,  got 
a  similar  reception.  Chairman  Edmondson,  a 
likely  Senate  candidate  whose  success  could 
depend  on  the  Oklahoma  oil  Industry's 
warmness  toward  him,  wondered  if  Selberllng 
would  endorse  a  ban  on  "pollution-causing" 
auto  tires  as  keenly  as  a  ban  on  strlp-mlnlng. 
In  all  his  days,  the  Ohioan  responded,  he'd 
never  heard  that  auto  tires  were  a  signifi- 
cant soiu'ce  of  air  pollution  but,  of  course, 
if  they  were,  he'd  be  opposed  to  them.  Rep! 
Craig  Hosmer  (R.  CaUf.)  who  owns  a  pile  of 
oil  and  electric-utility  stocks,  warned  Sel- 
berllng, "You  are  going  to  kill  a  lot  of  my 
people  when  you  don't  let  coal  come  up  from 
the  mines  .  .  .  dont  tell  me  It's  [a  ban]  not 
going  to  cost  human  lives." 

When  James  Branscome,  director  of  a  Ken- 
tucky anti-strip-mine  coalition,  warned  that 
strippers  were  "making  revolutionaries  out 
of  mountain  people"  ex -FBI  agent  Edmond- 
son went  for  the  Jugular.  "Are  you  one  of 
those  revolutionaries?"  he  demanded.  Ed- 
mondson would  not  let  him  continue  until 
he  heard  the  denial.  The  chairman  finally 
gaveled  Branscome  into  silence  when  Brans- 
come refused  to  explain  why  he  felt  Hechler 
had  been  mistreated.  Olve  the  press  a  copy 


of  my  complaint  and  ni  answer  you,  Brans- 
come said.  "You're  excused  I  We  dont  take 
terms  from  witnesses,"  Edmondson  said  with 
a  whack  of  the  gavel. 

So  it  went.  The  best  came  from  the  Inte- 
rior subcommittee  member  whose  state  has 
been  hurt  most  by  strip-mining.  Rep.  James 
Kee  (D,  w.  Va.),  who  talks  like  a  member 
of  the  Washington  Coal  Club,  which  he  is, 
said  it  like  a  true  industry  fiunky:  "You  ban 
strip-mining  and  America  will  be  relegated 
down  to  a  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh-class  na- 
tion because  we  wiU  have  to  go  hat  in  hand 
for  fuel  in  foreign  lands."  Stripping,  as  he 
sees  it,  Is  a  "blessing  in  disguise."  providing 
sunshine  for  the  wildlife  and  halting  fires 
in  the  strip-cleared  forests. 

His  coUeagues  sat  in  respectful  awe  as  Kee 
barked  at  witness  Si  Oalperin.  Jr.,  a  West 
Virginia  state  senator  whose  futile  effort  to 
get  a  ban  on  stripping  there  set  off  a  wild 
fiu-or  this  year:  "I  dont  find  any  people  hol- 
lering about  abolishing  strip-mining.  Quite 
the  contrary."  Depends  on  the  clubs  one 
Joins. 

[From  the  Kentucky  Post,  Jiily  13. 1971 ) 

Concressman-Crusader   Gets    Touch    With 

Strip  Miners 

(EnrroR's  Note. — Ken  Hechler  Is  a  crusading 
congressman  who  has  touched  off  an  intense 
environmental  issue  by  sponsoring  a  bill  to 
outlaw  strip  mining.  The  proposed  action 
has  emotional  and  economic  overtones  to 
conservationists  in  Kentucky.  Hechler.  a 
Democrat,  makes  his  home  right  across  Ken- 
tucky's border  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Carl 
West  of  our  Washington  Bureau  visited  the 
embattled  congressman  to  find  out  why  he 
thinks  strip  mining  should  be  banned  and 
what  he's  doing  to  see  that  it  Is.  The  inter- 
view follows.) 

Q.  Why  should  someone  who  doesn't  live 
in  an  area  where  there  is  strip  mining  be 
concerned  about  the  effects  of  it? 

A.  Strip  mining  destroys  a  lot  of  the  na- 
tion's wealth  while  extracting  temporary 
wealth  which  is  the  coal.  Once  the  coal  is 
gone  the  land  is  gone,  the  forests,  the  hills, 
the  streams  are  polluted  and  this  has  an 
effect  on  the  entire  nation,  even  those  areas 
where  people  are  living  that  are  not  strip 
mined.  When  you  take  away  from  the  na- 
tional wealth,  you  hurt  everybody. 

Q.  You  have  proposed  a  bill  that  would 
ban  strip  mining  within  six  months  of  Its 
enactment.  This  means  federal  control.  Why 
can't  states  cope  with  the  problem?  Why 
can't  states  enact  controlling  laws? 

A.  In  the  first  place.  I  think  there  has  to 
be  a  uniform  standard  throughout  the  na- 
tion. If  you  have  varying  standards  then  your 
strip  miners  will  simply  shift  to  those  states 
that  have  the  weaker  laws  and  continue  their 
operations. 

And,  second,  traditionally,  as  in  all  legisla- 
tion, the  state  regulation  has  been  very  effec- 
tive. There  have  been  loopholes,  not  only  in 
the  legislation,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  strip  mines  in  states 
which  have  laws. 

It  is  much  easier  for  a  very  powerful  lobby 

to  approach  a  state  administrative  agency 

than  it  would  be  to  approach  a  federal  agency. 

Q.  What  would  your  bill  do  to  lands  already 

stripped? 

A.  It  would  provide  for  reclamation  for 
those  areas  only  if  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  Indicated  that  those  areas  are 
worth  reclaiming  and  would  provide  a  90  per 
cent  federal  contribution  to  be  matched  by 
10  per  cent  state  contribution  to  reclaim 
those  lands. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  price  tag,  or  cost  esti- 
mate? 

A.  No.  The  decision  still  has  to  be  made  by 
EPA.  This  depends  on  which  lands  EPA  in 
its  wisdom  decides  are  worth  reclaiming. 
Q.  Is  EPA  supporting  your  bill? 
A.  All  I  can  say  is  there  are  many  people 
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within  the  Nixon  Administration  that  are 
rather  ashamed  of  the  administration  bill 
which  puts  the  regulatwy  bill  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  which  I  consider  to  be  more 
of  a  production-orientated  agency  than  an 
agency  devoted  toward  the  protection  of  the 
land. 

The  EPA  Is  headed  by  a  very  aggressive 
administrator,  WlUlam  Ruckelahaus,  who  I 
thlnfc  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  in  adminis- 
trating air  and  water  pollution  control  legis- 
lation. I'm  not  going  to  try  to  embarrass  the 
EPA  into  saying  whether  they  support  or  ex- 
pose It.  I  know  that  informally  and  behind 
the  scenes  they  can  give  a  lot  of  support. 

Q.  What  is  your  argument  against  the  Nix- 
on Administration  bill  other  than  the  fact  it 
puts  control  in  hands  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment? 

A.  In  the  first  place  it  provides  a  two-year 
lag  during  which  states  may  submit  their 
plans  and  suggestions  as  to  how  to  control 
strip  mining.  This  Is  a  license  for  two  years 
to  speed  up  strip  mining  until  there  are  con- 
trols. 

What  it  does,  in  effect,  Is  escalate  the  dev- 
astation of  strip  mining  in  all  areas  of  the 
country  where  It  Is  being  carried  on. 

In  the  second  place,  it  puts  the  respon- 
sibility primarily  on  the  state,  rather  than 
the  federal  government.  And  this  Is  subject  to 
the  argument  that  I  was  making  before  that 
the  pressure  of  strip  miners,  coal  oper- 
ators, utilities,  railroads  and  other  Interests 
is  so  strong  on  state  legislatures  and  state 
administrative  agencies  that  I  don't  think 
you  can  get  effective  legislation. 

Every  time  that  a  state  legislature  like 
West  Virginia,  or  Pennsylvania  or  Kentucky 
says  "now  we've  passed  a  good,  effective, 
strong  strip  mining  law  that  requires  rec- 
lamation" as  West  Virginia  did  In  1967,  we 
discover  that  it  Is  Ineffective  both  from  a 
legislative  language  standpoint  and  an  ad- 
ministrative standpoint.  All  these  things  are 
of  course  embodied  In  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion bill  which  allows  a  two  year  lag  during 
which  states  may  propose  plans  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  strip  mining  and  then  at  some  in- 
deflnlte  future  date  after  that,  if  the  fed- 
eral government  doesn't  like  those  plans  it 
can   Interpose   a   federal   standard. 

Q.  What  do  you  feel  has  been  the  reason 
for  the  Increase  in  strip  mining? 

A.  First  is  the  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  strip  miners  that  sooner  or  later  the  people 
are  going  to  get  so  fed  up  with  this  devasta- 
tion that  they  are  going  to  insist  on  enact- 
ment of  strict  laws  that  will  prohibit  strip 
mining. 

Q.  Why  aren't  people  fed  up  with  it 
already? 

A.  I  think  they  are.  I  think  many  of  them 
are.  I  think  the  state  legislatures  and  the 
Congress  are  not  up  with  the  people  on  this. 
They  are  disturbed  about  it  and  they  are 
being  subjected  to  tremendous  propaganda 
campaign  on  part  of  the  strip  miners  them- 
selves to  try  to  get  across  the  point  that 
there  Is  an  energy  crisis,  that  you  can  reclaim 
this  land,  and  thirdly,  it  means  loss  of  Jobs. 

These  three  arguments  are  being  used 
very  effectively.  A  lot  of  money  Is  being 
spent,  particularly  in  West  Virginia,  on 
radio,  TV,  newspapers  ads,  women  running 
around  with  signs,  writing  letters. 

Q.  Was  there  a  proposal  in  the  legislature 
to  ban  strip  mining? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  Introduced  your  bUl  In  February 
which  Is  the  toughest  of  any  in  the  federal 
hopper  and  equstl  to  any  proposed  at  the 
state  level.  You  have  been  in  a  good  position 
to  evaluate  the  thrust  of  interests  trying  to 
convince  you  and  others  that  your  bill  Is 
bad.  What  have  the  lobbyists  from  coal 
companies,  railroads,  utilities  done  to  pro- 
mote opposition  to  your  proposal? 

A.  There  is  a  tremendous  propaganda 
effort  mounted  against  it  to  convince  others 
It  is  extreme,  or  will  cause  heart  and  kidney 
machines  to  turn  off  for  want  of  electricity. 


Q.  Has  there  been  any  personal  harass- 
ment of  you? 

A.  The  state  legislature  has  virtually  re- 
dlstrlcted  me  out  of  office.  My  district  has 
been  split  into  three  parts  as  a  result  of 
action  of  the  state  legislature  and  I  no  longer 
have  a  district  to  run  In  1972. 

My  hometown  has  been  put  In  with  a 
number  of  other  counties  that  are  repre- 
sented by  another  Congressman  with  most 
of  constituents  being   In  his  own  district. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  attempts  of  the 
strip  mining  interest  to  influence  your  think- 
ing on  your  bill? 

A.  Well,  of  course  this  Is  done  a  little  more 
delicately  these  days  than  It  used  to  be  In 
the  past  when  strong-armed  methods  were 
used.  It's  done  perhaps  differently  than  when 
United  Mine  Workers  used  to  attack  me  when 
I  was  criticizing  Tony  Boyle  in  the  Boyle- 
Yablonski  campaign. 

Yet,  there  are  very  strong  attempts  In 
public  statements  and  I'm  sure  campaign 
efforts  will  be  used  in  1972  In  attempts  to 
defeat  me  In  any  office  I  run  for. 

But  virtually  every  speech  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coal  Association,  Carl 
Bagge,  makes,  denounces  my  bill  as  a  totally 
irresponsible  proposal,  and  one  that  would 
cause  an  energy  crisis. 

Q.  What  chance  do  you  give  of  passage 
of  your  bill  in  the  House? 

A.  It's  chance  will  depend  pretty  much 
on  the  extent  of  public  support  and  Interest 
between  now  and  the  time  the  bill  comes 
to  a  vote.  It  is  in  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  chaired  by  Cong.  Ed 
Edmonson  of  Oklahoma  and  I  fully  expect 
that  hearings  will  be  held  on  this  In  Septem- 
ber, after  which  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  either  the  administration  bill  or 
some  modification  of  it,  or  have  an  oppor- 
tunity also  to  vote  on  my  bill  at  the  time 
those  are  brought  up. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  speculation  that 
Congress  will  come  up  with  a  compromise 
measure  "stiffening  the  present  r\iles."  What 
are  the  present  rules? 

A.  Well,  there  are  no  real  rules  now  at 
the  federal  level.  There  Is  really  no  adequate 
control  of  strip  mining  at  the  federal  level. 

Q.  What  do  you  project  for  a  compromise? 

A.  I  don't  project  a  compromise.  I  stUl 
feel,  and  I  feel  this  very  strongly  and  sin- 
cerely, that  I  can  generate  enough  public 
support  to  force  Congress  to  pass  the  kind 
of  legislation  that  will  effectively  ban  the 
strip  mining  of  coal  in  six  months. 

Q.  Do  you  think  It  will  be  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  the  antl-SST  crusade? 

A.  Yes  I  do.  I  believe  It  will  also  be  effec- 
tive for  that  reason.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  activity  at  the  grass  roots. 
There  Is  going  to  be  great  deal  of  activity 
as  to  advising  members  of  Congress  that 
when  this  bill  Is  voted  on  It  will  be  counted 
as  an  Important  vote  to  determine  whether 
or  not  these  organizations  will  support  con- 
gressmen in  the  1972  elections.  This  in  itself 
gressmen  will  pay  attention  to  when  they 
is  a  very  Important  yardstick  that  many  con- 
are  determining  whether  or  not  to  support 
my  legislation. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

Dec.  12.  1971) 
Appalacbia — Like  the  Flated  Back 
OF  A  Man 
(By  James  Branscome) 
Lexington,    Kt. — ^Dan    Olbson    sold    his 
squirrel  gun  last  month.  He  sold  it  for  $30 
and  an  old  British  .303  Endfleld  to  two  of  his 
young    admirers.    Oun    buying,    trading    or 
swapping  is  less  than  unusual  In  the  hills 
of  eastern  Kentucky,  but  Dan  Olbson's  rifle 
and  what  he  did  with  it  a  few  years  ago  are 
unusual.  With  only  that  rifle  as  a  companion, 
Olbson,  who  Is  in  his  80's  stood  off  17  state  po- 
licemen   and    a    coal-mlnlng    company.   He 
held  them  off  because  the  miners  were  going 
to  strip-mine  his  son-in-law's  property  and 


the  state  police  were  there  to  back  them  up. 
He  was  finally  arrested,  but  not  before  he  had 
won  hla  point.  The  strip  miners  did  not 
come  back. 

What  made  Dan  Olbson  angry  Is  a  rela- 
tively new,  cheap  and  easy  method  of  min- 
ing coal.  It  is  cheap  and  easy  for  the  coal  op- 
erators but  expensive  and  difficult  for  the 
people  who  live  in  Appalachia.  Because  It  Is 
cheap  and  easy  In  the  short  run,  strip-mining 
this  year  is  expected  to  account  for  half  of 
the  coal  produced  in  America.  The  coal  will 
fuel  power  plants  that  light  the  sprawling 
suburbs  and  the  dying  cores  of  American 
cities.  As  a  result,  the  hills  and  mountains 
of  Appalachia  will  be  irreparably  scarred.  The 
Appalachian  people  will  be  forced  to  flee 
their  homes  because  of  landslides  and  flood- 
ing. The  entire  region  will  look  more  and 
more  like  the  flayed  back  of  a  man,  the  life- 
less or  heavily  damaged  pulp  of  a  miscreant 
who  sinned  against  Industrial  America. 

Of  the  429  milUor  tons  of  coal  produced 
in  Appalachia  last  year,  more  than  164  mil- 
lion tons  were  mined  by  stripping  methods. 
Nationwide,  stripping  accounted  foe  264  mil- 
lion of  602.9  million  tons,  or  44  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  total  output. 

In  Kentucky,  48  per  cent  of  1970's  coal 
production — 67.8  million  out  of  129.3  million 
tons — was  extracted  by  stripping.  This  led 
to  the  destruction  of  an  estimated  17,300 
acres  in  eastern  Kentucky  alone.  The  ton- 
nage gouged  from  the  beautiful  and  heavily 
-populated  Appalachian  region  is  expanding 
even  th9ugh  there  are  abundant  alternative 
sources  of  coal  In  the  vast,  less  populated 
plains  of  the  West:  some  77  per  cent  of  the 
coal  that  could  be  mined  economically  lies 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Moreover,  op- 
erators are  turning  Increasingly  to  the  Tora- 
cious  stripping  techniques,  even  though  all 
of  the  nation's  coal-produced  electricity  could 
easily  be  met  by  conventional  underground 
mining. 

The  "area"  strip-mining  done  In  the  rolling 
hills  of  western  Kentucky  leaves  its  own 
panorama  of  destruction — and  causes  its  own 
erosion  and  pollution  problems.  But  land  at 
these  lower  altitudes  is  potentially  easier  to 
reclaim  than  in  mountainous  Appalachia, 
where  "contour"  strip-mining  is  the  tech- 
nique used. 

The  process  of  extraction  Is  frightening  in 
Itself.  After  prospecting  has  determined  that 
a  mlnable  coal  seam  lies  among  the  other 
rock  strata  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  the  strip ' 
miners  cut  a  rocul  through  the  timber  so 
they  can  haul  to  the  site  their  heavy  equip- 
ment— bulldozers,  earth  movers,  power  shov- 
els and  front-end  loaders.  The  trees,  plants, 
earth  and  rock  covering  the  seam  are  called 
"overburden."  This  Intricate  web  of  life 
and  life-support  Is  blasted  loose  and  pushed 
by  bulldozers  down  the  hillside,  becoming,  as 
the  seam  Is  exposed,  a  massive,  unstable 
apron  at  the  base  of  the  hill  that  has  been 
named,  appropriately,  "spoU  bank."  The  spoil 
bank  never  stops  where  It  lands  but  slowly, 
by  Inches,  or  In  the  leaps  and  bounds  of  a 
landslide,  obeys  the  law  of  gravity.  Some- 
times it  merely  uproots  trees  In  its  path  and 
blocks  streams  and  roads.  But  sometimes 
these  masses  of  rock  and  earth  avalanche 
into  homes  or  farms.  Sometimes  a  family 
may  be  driven  from  home  because  a  spoil 
bank  perches  unsteadily  above  the  house. 

After  the  overburden  has  been  removed, 
the  result  is  a  flat  bench,  resembling  a  road- 
bed, along  the  side  of  a  mountain.  Towering 
vertically  over  the  bench  Is  a  man-made 
cliff,  or  high-wall,  sometimes  100  feet  high. 
The  high-wall  and  the  bench  form  a  ring 
around  a  hill,  or  a  ridge  line,  with  Islands  of 
vegetation  remaining  precariously  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.  To  expose  the  coal  the  strippers 
have  created  a  gash  In  the  hillside.  They  have 
removed  the  earth  from  the  coal. 

Recently  it  has  become  more  and  more 
common  for  art;rlp  miners  to  decapitate  an 
enttlre  hUl  to  expose  the  layers  of  coal.  The 
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hilltop,  scraped  and  blasted  away  in  layers. 
Is  shoved  over  the  hillside.  As  the  techniques 
of  strip-mining  are  Improved,  the  ribbon 
scars  on  the  hillsides  today  may  seem  more 
and  more  like  Irmocent  wounds  compared 
to  the  possibilities  technology  has  In  store. 
Present  techniques  allow  strippers  to  dig 
only  about  186  feet  beneath  the  surface,  but 
someday  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  dig 
as  deep  as  2,000  feet. 

When  the  coal  seam  is  exposed,  it  too  is 
loosened  with  explosives.  Then  power  shovels 
and  front-end  loaders  scoop  It  up  and  load 
It  Into  30-ton  trucks  which,  carrying  their 
heavy  burden,  warp,  crack  and  pulverize 
roads  and  highways,  seldom  with  any  repri- 
mand from  public  officials. 

If  the  operator  is  in  a  hurry,  he  may  not 
even  expose  the  coal  seam  from  the  top.  In- 
stead, his  bulldozers  cut  a  narrow  bench 
until  the  edge,  or  outcrop,  of  the  seam  Is 
exposed.  Then  giant  augers,  sometimes  seven 
feet  In  diameter,  bore  Into  the  seam  as  far 
as  200  feet  into  the  side  of  the  mountain  and 
spiral  out  the  coal.  Auger  mining  is  also 
done  In  conjunction  with  strip-mining  if 
the  operator  wants  to  retrieve  the  coal  that 
remsUns  in  the  high-wall.  Augering  Is  prac- 
ticed after  stripping  because  sometimes  a 
seam  lies  too  far  down  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain for  the  operator  to  remove,  economically 
and  speedily,  all  the  millions  of  tons  of  over- 
lying mountain. 

Power  shovels  and  draglines  have  long  been 
\ised  in  building  and  road  construction,  but 
the  country's  demand  for  coal  has  bred  a 
strain  of  giantism  Into  earth-moving  ma- 
chines. A  generation  ago,  these  earth  movers 
took  about  40  cubic  yards  to  a  bite,  but  now 
they  can  scoop  up  as  much  as  five  and  a 
half  times  that.  "Big  Muskle,"  wide  as  an 
eight-lane  highvray  and  standing  10  stories 
high,  is  the  largest  earth  mover  in  existence. 
Such  a  machine  Is  now  stripping  away  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio,  at  the  rate  of  220  cubic 
yards  a  scoop. 

In  underground  mining,  the  size  of  the 
equipment  Is  severely  restricted  by  the 
height  of  the  coal  seam;  the  limitations  on 
strip-mining  equipment  are  comparatively 
few.  A  generation  ago  no  underground  min- 
er could  have  imagined  that  his  shovel  and 
small  coal  car  would  be  replaced  by  these 
monsters,  some  of  which  can  scoop  up  at  one 
time  the  equivalent  of  three  city  buses.  Even 
today's  miner,  with  his  large  chalnsawUke 
cutting  machines,  is  a  mere  termite  com- 
pared to  the  strip  miner  with  his  machinery. 
Strip-mining  on  a  large  scale  is  a  very 
recent  phenomenon,  although  as  far  back  as 
1832  Pennsylvania  miners  worked  above 
ground  with  explosives,  picks  and  shovels 
to  mine  an  anthracite  seam.  The  develop- 
ment of  machines  like  Big  Muskle  In  the 
nlneteen-fifties  provided  one  impetus  for 
strlp-mlnlng.  Another  was  the  Increase  In 
demand  for  coal  created  by  the  Invention 
of  the  cyclone  furnace  for  steam  power 
plants. 

The  cyclone  furnace,  an  Inverted  cone 
which  feeds  coal  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure Into  the  combustion  chamber,  burns 
the  fuel  more  efficiently  and  quickly  than 
older  coal-fired  furnaces.  Its  development 
was  spurred  by  this  country's  Insatiable 
demand  for  electricity,  which  Is.  now  In- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year. 
Electric  utilities,  Including  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority — assured  by  forecasts  that 
coal  would  be  a  competitive  energy  source 
for  some  time  to  come — began  letting  con- 
tracts for  the  poorer-grade,  dirt-scarred  coal 
produced  by  strlp-mlnlng. 

While  coal  was  once  In  demand  mainly  to 
power  the  nation's  railroads  and  for  home 
heating  and  cooking  purposes,  the  major 
market  dramatically  shifted  to  the  utilities. 
What  had  been  a  fly-by-nlght  method  of 
mining,  full  of  risks  and  uncertainty,  became 
fantastically  profitable.  Strip-mine  coal  now 
generates  one-third  of  the  nation's  electric 
power. 


A  study  by  Prof.  Samuel  Brock,  an  econo- 
mist at  West  Virginia  University,  showed 
that  in  1969  one  strip-mine  operator  made  a 
net  profit  of  126  per  cent  and  another  102 
per  cent.  Pikevllle,  a  small  mountain  town 
of  5,000  that  serves  the  coal  hinterland  of 
eastern  Kentucky,  has  50  millionaires,  not  a 
few  of  whom  were  made  by  strip-mining. 
This  Is  in  a  county  where  more  than  half 
the  people  are  classified  as  poor  by  Federal 
poverty  program  standards. 

Strlp-mlnlng  produces  coal  much  faster 
than  deep-mining — and  with  one-fifth  as 
many  men.  Last  year  In  Kentucky,  for  exam- 
ple, 7,200  men  were  employed  in  strip- 
mining,  while  21,000  worked  in  deep  mines. 
It  costs  a  company  about  50  cents  in  wages 
to  produce  a  ton  of  strip-mined  coal  and 
about  $2.75  a  ton  for  deep-mined  coal.  The 
average  price  charged  for  stripped  coal  is 
usually  one  $1  less  per  ton  than  for  deep- 
mined  coal.  That  means  the  companies  made 
extra  millions  last  year  in  Kentucky,  while 
depriving  the  local  economy  of  Increased 
wages  that  could  have  been  paid  to  miners 
who  work  underground. 

Lured  by  the  opportunity  for  profit,  the 
oil  corporations  that  brought  us  the  Santa 
Barbara  oil  leaks  and  may  soon  be  featuring 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  are  stampeding 
Into  the  coal  business  because  of  the  poten- 
tial for  producing  synthetic  natural  gas 
and  crude  oU  from  coal.  Oil  interests  already 
own  30  of  the  50  largest  coal  producers  and 
control  35  per  cent  of  coal  production  In 
the  U.S.  Humble  Oil  alone  has  bought  six 
million  tons  of  strippable  coal  reserves.  No 
less  disturbing.  United  States  Steel  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  hold  extensive  Appalachian 
coal  fields  In  readiness  for  their  furnaces.  In 
1969,  Bethlehem,  for  example,  decided  to 
stlp  40,000  Kentucky  acres.  Instead  of 
deep-mining  the  low-sulphur  coal,  as  the 
corporation  had  previously  done.  The  Amer- 
ican Association,  an  English  landholding 
corporation  with  90  per  cent  of  Its  stock- 
holders In  London,  leases  acreage  in  eastern 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  operators  who 
are  bulldozing  down  mountains  in  both 
states.  More  and  more  local  and  marginal 
strip  operators  are  selling  out  to  the  larger 
corporations.  William  Sturglll,  one  of  the  few 
mountain  natives  ever  to  own  a  large  strip 
operation.  Is  said  to  have  got  $10-mllllon 
when  he  sold  out  to  the  Falcon  and  Seaboard 
Oil  Company  of  Texas. 

One  strip  miner  has  said  that  in  two  years 
he  will  be  rich  enough  to  retire — and  he  will 
not  then  oppose  a  ban  on  stripping.  But  the 
people  who  live  in  the  region  cannot  afford 
such  a  luxury.  The  true  cost  of  strlp-mlnlng 
is  payable  after  the  strippers  have  gone  away 
and  left  their  scars.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  estimated,  for  example  that  It  would 
cost  the  public  $26-mUllon  to  restore  the 
extensively  strip-mined  Coal  River  water- 
shed In  West  Virginia.  This  is  an  amount 
approximately  equal  to  the  private  profit 
taken  by  the  mining  companies  from  the 
watershed. 

The  history  of  the  region  is  a  saga  of  de- 
struction in  the  pursuit  of  commerce.  Dis- 
aster has  been  visiting  Appalachia  in  Job- 
like quantities  ever  since  the  virgin  hardwood 
forest  was  bought  out  and  cut  down  by 
East  Coast  timber  buyers  late  In  the  19th 
century.  Then  coal  was  discovered  and  the 
sacrifice  of  underground  miners  began.  Today 
the  sacrifices  are  usually  small,  only  two  or 
three  dead  at  a  time,  but  those  accidents  are 
often  punctuated  with  mine  explosions  and 
cave-ins  killing  many  more,  as  in  the  blasts 
at  Farmlngton,  W.  Va.  (78  dead  In  1968) 
and  Hurricane  Creek,  Ky.,  (38  dead  in  1970) . 
Black  lung  and  crippling  mishaps  add  to  the 
toll,  forcing  miners  to  retire  early,  shortening 
their  lives  or  condemning  them  to  long  years 
of  subsistence  living. 

The  region  has  been  economically  blighted 
for  decades.  The  ups  and  downs  of  coal  prices, 
the  mechanization  of  the  deep  mines  and  a 
Job  scarcity  In  other  fields  have  sent  Ap- 


palachians by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Cleveland,  LoulsvUle, 
Chicago  and  Baltimore.  Now  those  who  would 
have  chosen  to  stay  are  having  the  land  and 
the  economy  ripped  out  from  under  them. 
The  deep-mining  industry,  still  the  employer 
of  more  than  100.000  miners.  Is  on  the  decline 
In  Appalachia  because  of  the  competition 
from  strip-mining.  Underground  operators, 
pressed  to  a  frenzied  production  pace  to  avoid 
losing  contracts  to  strip  miners,  are  ignor- 
ing the  most  fundamental  safety  precau- 
tions. The  director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Elburt  P.  Osborn,  normally  a  coal- 
industry  defender,  called  the  mine  safety 
situation  "deplorable"  this  year  In  a  speech 
to  the  Kentucky  Coal  Association. 

Appalachia  receives  heavy  rainfall  through- 
out the  year,  averaging  around  45  inches. 
When  It  rains,  the  20,000  miles  of  strip-mine 
benches  In  nine  mountain  states  become 
chemical  factories.  The  exposed  rock  and  soU 
are  rich  In  Iron,  manganese  and  sulfates, 
which  combine  readily  with  water  to  form 
corrosive  compounds  and  acids  that  sterilize 
streams  and  poison  wells. 

Dr.  Wayne  Davis,  a  biologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  has  reported,  "Iron  and 
manganese  in  the  Kentucky  River  at  Hazard 
rose  from  0.02  and  0.00  parts  per  million,  re- 
spectively, In  1963,  to  2.1  and  0.8  parts  per 
mUllon  m  1962.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's maximum  tolerance  levels  for  these  sub- 
stances In  drinking  water  Is  0.3  and  0.05 
p.p.m.,  respectively. 

Erosion  of  stripped  areas  has  been  measured 
at  a  rate  1.000  times  greater  than  from  near- 
by natural  lands.  The  comparison  between 
unstrlpped  Helton's  Branch  and  heavily 
stripped  Cane  Branch,  adjacent  watersheds  of 
the  Beaver  Creek  Basin  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
Is  a  case  in  point:  A  research  project  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Oeologlcal  Survey  between 
1955  and  1966  showed  that  Helton's  Branch 
yielded  27  tons  of  sediment  per  square  mile  of 
undisturbed  land,  while  Cane  Branch  pro- 
duced 30.000  tons  of  sediment  per  square 
mile  of  strip-mined  land. 

Silt  and  acid  have  already  degraded  12.000 
miles  of  streams  in  Appalachia.  If  strlp-mln- 
lng continues  unabated,  all  of  the  region's 
extensive  watersheds  will  suffer  the  fate  of 
the  Beaver  Creek  Basin.  The  Beaver  Creek 
study  concluded:  "Strip-mining  of  coal  in 
the  Beaver  Creek  Basin  In  south  central 
Kentucky  has  significantly  Increased  the 
acidity  and  mineralization  of  surface  and 
ground  water,  and  increased  the  sediment 
content  of  the  stream  in  the  mined  areas. 
These  effects  In  turn  have  reduced  or  elim- 
inated the  aquatic  life  of  the  streams."  The 
study  reported  that  vegetation  on  a  spoil 
bank  In  the  basic  area  was  95  per  cent  "non- 
existent." 

Taken  together,  barren  hUlsldes  of  un- 
stable rock  and  soil,  streams  clogged  with 
silt  and  hot  with  acid,  offer  Ideal  conditions 
for  flooding.  Mud  and  rock  slides  have  fre- 
quently blocked  stream  beds,  diverting  the 
flow  into  cellars,  yards,  gardens  and  homes. 
Heavy  rains  then  add  to  the  danger  of  over- 
flow. 

As  strlp-mlnlng  continues,  as  more  and 
more  hillsides  become  barren  piles  of  slate 
and  sandstone,  many  of  Appalachla's  valleys 
eventually  will  be  awash  with  sUt-laden. 
acid-dead,  dirty  yellow  creek  and  river 
waters.  Flooding  from  rains  In  late  winter 
and  early  spring  Is  commonplace  In  the 
region. 

In  January.  1967.  the  town  of  Pound,  Va., 
nearly  dls^peared  under  more  than  20  feet 
of  water  after  a  long  period  of  rain.  That 
same  month  across  the  border  In  Kentucky, 
the  towns  of  Hazard  and  Pikevllle,  and  por- 
tions of  Letcher,  Harlan,  Pike  and  Perry 
Counties  were  flooded.  Two  days  of  heavy 
rains  In  March,  1963,  flooded  Harlan.  Pike- 
vllle. Hazard  and  a  number  of  other  smaller 
communities.  Communities  that  can  hardly 
maintain  public  services  with  heavy  Federal 
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support  see  tbelr  public  improvement  efforts 
go  swirling  down  the  rivers  after  the  spring 
rains.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  says  that  it 
cannot  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  6,000  resl- 
dents  of  Hazard  even  when  the  Carr  Park 
Dam  upstream  is  completed. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  envision  the 
massive  flood  that  Is  possible  from  the  com- 
bination of  erosion,  cloggec:  waterways  and 
rain.  That  threat  comes  closer  with  each  cut 
of  the  bulldozer's  blade.  Even  If  there  is  no 
great  flood,  each  year  smaller  ones  and  land- 
slides  win  continue  to  bury  the  homes  and 
land  of  Appalacbla. 

Because  strip-mining  damage  Is  permanent, 
and  disfigures  a  landscape  Inhabited  by  peo- 
ple who  are  close  to  the  land,  the  lonely  re- 
sistance of  Dan  Gibson  and  his  squirrel  gun, 
which  kept  th»  state  police  and  the  strip 
miners  off  his  son-in-law's  property,  has  be- 
come a  legend  In  eastern  Kentucky.  The  peo- 
ple have  a  history  of  resourceful  resistance 
to  outsiders — notably  the  Government — 
whom  they  view  as  Invaders.  The  new  rebel- 
lious spirit  Is  encourag^ed  by  a  society  and  an 
economy  that  values  electricity  more  than  re- 
spect for  the  people  and  the  land.  It  is  a  spirit 
rooted  In  doubts  that  the  strip-mine  rape  of 
Appalacbla  will  ever  be  settled   legally. 

Gibson  Is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Group  to  Save  the  Land  and  the 
People,  the  organization  that  has  fought  the 
strip  miners  in  eastern  Kentucky  since  the 
early  nineteen-slxtles.  He  spoke  the  feelings 
of  many  eastern  Kentucklans  recently  when 
he  told  a  cheering  meeting  of  strip-mining 
foes  In  Hlndman,  the  mountainous  home  of 
U.S.  Representative  Carl  Perkins.  "If  everbody 
did  what  I  did,  we  wouldn't  have  to  have 
these  meetings." 

The  spirit  is  reflected  in  the  conversion  of 
another  Appalachian  resident,  50-yee,r-old 
Warren  Wright,  from  Ooldwater  Republican 
to  anti-Establishment  radical.  Since  I960, 
Wright  has  waged  a  legal  battle  against  the 
strip  mining  of  his  property  in  Letcher 
County.  He  lost  the  legal  batUe  but  got  his 
revenge  last  Iiiay  when,  with  a  rifle  and 
pistol,  he  ran  strip  mlnners  back  across  his 
property  line.  The  coal  company,  a  subsidiary 
of  Bethlehem  Steel,  said  it  had  entered  his 
property  "accidentally,"  but  in  10  years  of 
legal  battle  Wright  doesn't  believe  in  coal- 
company  accidents.  He  says,  "The  courts  are 
puppets  of  the  coal  industry.  Maybe  it's 
worse  than  that.  The  companies  don't  even 
pull  the  strings  now;  the  courts  intuitively 
decide  In  favor  of  coal.  Here  In  southeastern 
Kentucky  we've  got  such  a  corrupt,  Baal- 
worshiping  system  that  the  only  thing  people 
can  do  to  protect  their  property  la  to  get  a 
gun  and  flght  for  It." 

Wright  Is  former  director  of  the  Council 
of  the  Southern  Mountains,  a  nine-state  poor 
people's  organization,  and  the  founder  of 
Save  Our  Kentucky  (SOK) ,  a  statewide  anti- 
strlp-mlne  coalition  of  community  and  en- 
vironmental groups.  His  views  are  no  oddity 
in  the  mountains.  Bessie  Smith,  a  mother  of 
nine,  a  SOK  board  member  and  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Appalachian  Group,  brought 
nonviolent  confrontation  to  the  mountains 
of  Knott  County  last  spring  when  she  stood 
In  a  road  blocking  trucks  hauling  stripped 
coal.  She  was  Joined  by  William  Cohen,  poet- 
In-residence  at  Alice  Lloyd  College  in  the 
same  county.  She  is  no  longer  convinced  that 
nonviolent  tactics  will  work:  "Stopping  coal 
trucks  Just  doesnt  do  much  of  anything, 
except  give  you  a  chance  to  get  run  over.  I 
don't  know  what  can  be  done  exactly  but  I 
know  it  isn't  going  to  be  done  by  the  polit- 
icians In  Prankfort  (the  state  capital)  or 
those  old  men  In  the  courts.  The  people  are 
going  to  have  to  stop  strlpmlning.  And  we're 
going  to  do  It  soon." 

The  reason  that  Bessie  Smith  has  little 
faith  In  legal  change  Is  that  Kentucky  courts 
continue  to  enforce  the  "broad  form  deed,"  a 
medieval  piece  of  legality  that  allows  strip- 
mining  of  property  based  on  agreements  with 


the  ancestors  of  the  present  owners.  It  was 
used  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  buy  up 
mineral  rights  throughout  Appalacbla.  The 
boilerplate  language  contained  a  clause  al- 
lowing the  operator  to  use  whatever  means 
necessary  to  get  the  coal,  without  compen- 
sation to  the  landowner  or  liability  for  dam- 
ages. Many  of  the  deeds  were  signed  with  an 
"X"  by  illiterate  mountaineers. 

The  broad  form  deed  was  the  first  contact 
many  moimtalneers  had  with  complicated 
legalisms  and  slick  businessmen.  To  the  iso- 
lated mountaineer  the  25  to  60  cents  an  acre 
he  was  offered  for  mineral  rights  was  a  small 
fortune.  He  had  no  way  of  knowing  the 
value  of  coal  beneath  his  com  and  tobacco 
fields.  And  he  certainly  did  not  envision 
strip-mining  because  It  had  not  yet  been 
invented.  He  gave  away  permission  for  un- 
derground mining,  not  strip  mining. 

Kentucky  Is  the  only  coal  state  which  still 
recognizes  the  deed  In  spite  of  several  court 
battles  over  this  form  of  contract.  The  first 
decision  sustaining  the  deed  was  made  by 
the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  15  years  ago, 
but  it  has  been  challenged  14  times  since. 
In  response  to  one  court  challenge  three 
years  ago.  Appellate  Judge  Edward  P.  Hill, 
a  rarity  on  the  Kentucky  bench,  called  the 
deed  "shocking"  and  "appalling,"  but  he 
was  in  the  minority  on  the  seven-Judge 
panel. 

The  essence  of  the  broad  form  deed  is  con- 
tained In  the  phrase  that  says  coal  may  be 
removed  ".  .  .  In  any  and  every  manner  that 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  convenient  for 

mining "  That  phrase,  taken  from  a  Knott 

County  man's  deed,  has  been  construed  as 
allowing  all  the  chicanery  going  on  today. 
The  Kentucky  courts  have.  In  effect,  said 
that  the  law  Is  on  the  side  of  those  who  stand 
to  benefit  most  economically;  since  they  have 
declared  that  the  minerals  are  more  valuablee 
than  the  land  Itself,  they  have  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  strip-mine  companies. 

In  1962,  with  public-relations  fanfare, 
Bethlehem  Steel  deeded  860  acres  or  Its  land 
to  Letcher  County  for  recreational  purposes. 
An  enterprising  reporter  for  an  antistrlp- 
minlng  weekly  In  Whltesbiirg,  The  Moimtaln 
Eagle,  this  year  discovered  that  Bethlehem 
retained  control  of  mineral  rights  in  the 
deed.  The  company  also  kept  the  right  "to 
dump,  store  and  leave  upon  said  land  any 
and  all  muck,  bone,  shale  and  other  refuse 
deemed  necessary  or  convenient  by  (the 
company)  .  .  .  and  the  right  to  xise.  divert, 
dam  and  pollute  the  water  and  water  courses 
on  said  land."  Letcher  County  paid  only  $1 
for  the  acreage,  but  considering  the  sweep- 
ing rights  retained  by  the  company  the  land 
was  overpriced:  Bethlehem  will  no  longer 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  land  but  can  get 
the  coal  whenever  It  wants,  however  It  wants. 

Early  this  year  Bethlehem  Steel  ran  full 
color  ads  throughout  the  country  proclaim- 
ing the  virtues  of  Fishpond  Lake  in  Letcher 
County.  The  man-made  lake,  which  Is  In  the 
same  area  as  the  corporation's  gift  in  Letcher 
County,  conveniently  covers  an  abandoned 
strip  mine  and,  according  to  Bethlehem's  ad. 
Is  teeming  with  fish.  In  fact,  the  fishing  la 
lousy,  the  freshly  planted  trees  are  unhealthy 
and,  as  one  local  resident  said,  "I  wonder 
why  they  didn't  Just  truck  In  some  plastic 
grass  and  shrubbery  and  get  It  over  with." 

At  present,  more  than  25  per  cent  of  strip- 
mining  in  eastern  Kentucky  is  done  under 
the  broad  form  deed.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  the  seven  most  heavily  stripmined 
eastern  Kentucky  counties  (Floyd,  Pike, 
Perry,  Harlan,  Letcher,  Knott  and  Bell)  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  mtaeral  rights  have 
been  separated  from  the  surface  rights  In 
perpetuity — forever — under  such  contracts. 
That  means  that  very  few  acres  of  mineral 
rights  In  the  coal  fields  of  eastern  Kentucky 
are  actually  held  by  the  land  owner. 

The  words  and  actions  of  the  Inhabitants 
bespeak  their  bitterness  and  anger  over  strip- 
mining.  Joe  Begley,  55-year-oId  grocer  from 


Blackey  who  formed  his  own  grass  roots  or- 
ganization— the  Citizens  League  to  Protect 
the  Surface  Rights — has  this  to  say: 

"Every  time  a  rattlesnake  strip  miner 
drives  his  D-9  bulldozer  across  a  property 
line  he  has  got  the  law  behind  him,  whether 
or  not  he  was  invited.  "ITie  broad  form  deed 
allows  the  stripper  to  invite  himself  where 
he  Isn't  wanted,  to  take  what  isn't  his.  If 
people  In  Kentucky  are  to  continue  to  live 
under  the  rule  of  law,  they  must  believe  that 
the  law  Is  a  protection  and  not  a  threat." 

Harry  CaudiU,  autnor  of  "Night  Comes  to 
the  Cumberlands"  and  a  member  of  the  SOK 
board,  sums  up  the  feelings  of  moat  moun- 
taineers when  he  says:  "I  lament  the  utter 
ruination  of  the  hills  of  my  homeland  and 
the  assault  surface  mining  has  made  on  peo- 
ple of  my  blood  and  name,  i  have  seen  once- 
clear  streams  choked  with  mud.  and  lawns 
and  gardens  layered  with  foul  sediments  from 
the  spoil  heaps.  And  I  have  seen  wells  that 
once  brimmed  with  crystalline  water  filled 
to  the  top  with  yellow  mud  and  fiecked  with 
coal.  I  have  visited  the  homes  of  widows  and 
work-worn  old  men  whose  basements  and 
cellars  reeked  of  sulphtirous  slime  from  the 
spoil  banks.  I  have  seen  the  shattered  roots, 
the  broken  gravestones  and  the  fences  that 
tell  of  the  blasting  that  "cast  the  overbur- 
den' from  coal  seams." 

Broken  gravestones  are  a  grim  reality  for 
Mrs.  Blge  Ritchie,  a  sOK  member  who  stood 
on  her  front  porch  and  watched  bulldozers, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  broEUl  form  deed, 
rip  up  her  family's  graveyard  to  get  coal 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  min- 
ers would  not  listen  to  her  shouts  that  the 
graves  of  her  children  lay  under  their  blade*. 
"I  thought  my  heart  wo\ild  bust  In  my  bieast 
when  I  saw  the  coffins  of  my  children  come 
out  of  the  ground  and  go  over  the  hills,"  she 
later  told  Kentucky's  Governor. 

The  massive  environmental  destruction  Is 
abetted  by  Federal  participation  In  strip- 
mining,  through  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. T.V.A.  Is  required  to  buy  the  cheap- 
est coal  It  can  for  cheap  power.  That  means 
strip-mine  coal.  Last  year,  the  authority  pur- 
chased 35  million  tons  of  coal,  71  per  cent 
of  it  from  Kentucky,  T.V.A.  also  brought  half 
of  the  coal  mined  In  Tennessee,  where,  out 
of  a  total  of  4  mUllon  tona,  2.3  million  tons 
came  from  strip  mines. 

Long  the  pride  of  politicians  who  viewed 
It  as  a  benevolent,  people-serving  agency, 
T.V.A.  Is,  In  effect,  stripping  away  the  birth- 
right of  the  people  It  was  created  to  serve. 
Even  more  Ironic  Is  the  poasiblllty  that  the 
authority's  flood-control  projects  emd  man- 
made  lakes  will  be  rendered  less  effective  or 
useless  by  strip -mine  debris,  as  Harry  CaudlU 
has  suggeted.  Every  contract  T.V-A.  writes  re- 
quires reclamation,  but  the  state  of  that  art 
Is  worse  than  primitive.  Authority  board 
member  Frank  Smith  clalnu  that  the  six 
years  during  which  reclamation  has  been  re- 
quired In  T.V.A.  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  coal  Is  not  enough  time  to  tell  whether 
reclamation  will  or  won't  work. 

While  Frank  Smith  waits,  anger  In  the 
mountains  Is  begnlnlng  to  focuB  on  T.V.A. 
as  the  most  visible  Instrument  of  strip-mine 
destruction.  The  smoke  palls  and  fly  ash  from 
T.V.A.  power  plants  burning  Appalachian 
coal  make  it  visible  enough.  But  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  Is 
what  angers  most  motintaln  people.  The  re- 
gion always  expected  more  mercy  from  Wash- 
ington than  from  the  state  houses.  Pictures 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  are  kept  In  many  homes, 
and  hta  promise  during  the  1960  West  Vir- 
ginia primary  to  "do  something"  for  the  peo- 
ple Is  wistfully  remembered.  However,  the 
memory  of  a  long-ago  campaign  will  not 
stand  against  T.V.A.'s  coal  appetite  and  a  war 
on  poverty  that  has  ended  in  a  full-scale 
rout. 

Tremendoiis  profit  means  tremendous 
political  power.  The  coal  coii^>anles  have 
managed  to  win  their  share  by  keeping  T.V.A. 
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happy  and  by  supplying  a  large  part  of  the 
nation's  energy.  They  are  accustomed  to  being 
Influential. 

In  West  Vlrgina  last  year,  coal  Interests 
beat  back  an  attempt  to  ban  stripping  by 
mounting  a  media  campaign  that  threatened 
economic  doom  and  by  swamping  the  Legis- 
lature with  lobbyists.  During  the  campaign 
for  Governor  in  Kentucky  last  summer,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Wendell  Ford,  met 
with  a  group  of  strip-mine  operators  in  the 
town  of  Wise,  Va. — putting  him  out  of  reach 
of  Kentucky's  campaign-contribution  laws.  A 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  Investigation 
found  that  the  meeting,  gossiped  about  for 
weeks,  did  take  place,  but  was  unable  to 
confirm  whether  or  not  money  changed 
hands.  The  common  assumption  is  that  Ford 
(who  eventually  won  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber) walked  out  loaded  with  cash.  But  ob- 
servers are  more  amazed  that  he  got  caught, 
while  his  opponent,  supported  by  a  coal-In- 
fluenced Incumbent  administration,  did  not. 
Ne  one  I  know  In  the  mountains  of  Kentucky 
seriously  doubts  that  strip-mine  operators 
Invested  heavily  In  both  candidates. 

Far  from  being  defensive,  the  strlp-mlnlng 
operators  wrap  themselves  In  the  cloak  of 
patriotism  or  Imply  tha.  their  assault  on 
the  land  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 
James  D.  Riley,  a  vice  president  of  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company,  famous  for  the 
Farmington,  W.  Va.,  mine  disaster  and  the 
stripping  of  large  tracts  of  mountain  land, 
has  declared  that  strip-mining  opponents 
are  "stupid  Idiots,  socialists  and  Commies 
who  don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
I  think  It  Is  our  bounden  duty  to  knock 
them  down  and  subject  them  to  the  ridicule 
they  deserve." 

The  battle  will  be  fought  in  the  courts 
and  legislatures — unless  it  Is  once  again 
demonstrated  to  the  mountain  people  that, 
when  It  comes  to  coal,  they  have  no  friends 
In  established  institutions. 

At  the  Federal  level,  a  bill  to  abolish  strip- 
mining  has  been  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  but  Its 
chances  of  passage  are  slim.  The  hostility 
of  the  House  subcommittee  hearing  testi- 
mony on  the  bill  Is  rather  obvious.  When  I 
testified  In  Octot>er  on  behalf  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Coalition,  a  multlstate  association 
of  groups  opposed  to  strlp-mlnlng.  subcom- 
mittee chairman  Ed  Edmondson  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  rest  of  the  panel  heard  me 
say  essentially  what  I  have  said  In  this  arti- 
cle— and  dismissed  me  without  any  ques- 
tions. The  Btrlp-mlne  operators  who  also 
testified  were  questioned  at  length  and 
thanked  for  their  "helpful  contribution." 

Unless  there  is  some  dramatic  change  In 
the  Senate  subcommittee  debating  the  bill, 
the  members  of  which  are  all  from  Western 
states,  any  Federal  legislation  on  strip- 
mining  will  almost  certainly  be  either  the 
Administration  bill,  which  gives  the  states 
two  years  to  develop  regulations,  or  the  bills 
Introduced  by  Congressmen  Wayne  Asplnall 
of  Colorado  and  Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio  that 
would  require  Federal  permits  for  strip- 
mining,  >-ut  would  in  no  way  apply  to  Appa- 
lachian states,  which  have  had  regulations 
and  a  permit  system  for  as  many  as  20  years. 
Indeed,  It  Is  a  distinct  possibility  that  Fed- 
eral control  of  strlp-mlnlng  oould .  weaken 
the  already  dismal  state-regulation  system  in 
Appalacbla. 

Though  a  bin  to  abolish  strip-mining  will 
be  Introduced  In  the  Kentucky  General  As- 
sembly, the  powerful  Interim  committee 
which  will  consider  the  legislation  has  al- 
ready announced  that  the  only  problem  with 
strip-mining  is  that  the  state  enfc»x;ement 
division  does  not  have  enough  employes. 
When  the  Legislature  convenes  In  January, 
members  of  SOK  and  Its  support  groups  will 
be  there  to  let  the  powerful  know  that  the 
powerless  are  fed  up.  If  lobbying  proves  fu- 
tile, then  we  are  prepared  to  take  more  direct 
action  to  dramatize  our  outrage.  Harry  Cau- 


dhl,  like  some  other  eastern  Kentucky  sup- 
porters, has  publicly  called  attention  to  "the 
propensity  of  mountain  people  to  settle  their 
differences  with  dynamite"  when  all  else  fails. 

No  one  in  SOK  seeks  violence.  Despite  the 
odds  8Lgainst  them  and  their  growing  ^nger, 
most  people  in  Appalacbla  are  relying  on  le- 
gal tactics.  Joe  Begley's  Citizens  League  to 
Protect  the  Surface  Rights  has  filed  a  suit 
demanding  that  the  mining  permits  of  30 
companies  be  revoked  because  of  numerous 
violations  of  Kentucky's  strip-mining  regu- 
lations, ranging  from  pollution  of  streams  to 
personal  property  damage.  All  of  the  com- 
panies have  at  least  five  recorded  violations, 
several  have  15  and  one  ha^  33.  Not  one  per- 
mit has  ever  been  revoked  by  the  Kentucky 
Division  of  Reclamation,  the  agency  which 
oversees  strip -mining. 

Essentially  the  suit  Is  an  harassment  tac- 
tic; there  is  no  great  hope  that  even  one  of 
the  companies  will  l>e  forced  out  of  business. 
Harassment  In  the  courts  and  through  news- 
papers and  television  coverage  Is  about  the 
only  weapon  we  have  which  Is  legal. 

The  harvest  of  generations  of  exploitation 
may  be  a  rebellion  In  Appalacbla.  It  Is  being 
borne  out  by  the  simple  conviction  of  such 
people  as  76-year-old  Katherlne  Hayues,  who 
believes,  that  "God  never  meant  for  the  land 
to  be  torn  up  like  It  is";  Mrs.  Haynes'  son, 
Joe,  a  SOK  member,  stopi>ed  strippers  on  her 
property  with  a  shotgun.  It  Is  also  borne  out 
of  the  perception  of  those  like  Joe  Begley 
who  know  that  "people  In  eastern  Kentucky 
are  sitting  on  a  gold  mine,  and  they're  starv- 
ing to  death."  The  mountain  people  care 
little  about  someone  else's  profits.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  care  about  providing  cheap  en- 
ergy for  New  York,  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia. (A  total  ban  on  strlp-mlnlng  In  Ap- 
palacbla would  cost  the  average  consumer 
15  cents  a  month  more  on  his  utility  bill — 
$1.80  a  year — according  to  an  estimate  by  a 
House  subcommittee.)  The  i>eople  want  only 
to  save  their  l&nd  from  destruction,  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children. 

For  whatever  reasons,  respect  for  land  or  a 
sense  of  social  Injustice.  I  believe  the  day  la 
coming  when  America  must  repent  its  wrongs 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS   (for  himself. 
Mrs.   Smith.   Mr.   Tower,   and 
Mr.  Bentsen)  : 
S.  3504.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  Adm.  Chester  William  Nimitz 
for  valorous  service  on  behaJf  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.   Referred   to   the   Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

ADM.   CHESTER   WILLIAM    NIMITZ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  national  goals  are  obscured 
by  dissension  and  national  aspirations 
are  assailed  by  doubt,  it  is  useful  to  re- 
member that  skill,  confidence,  boldness, 
and  initiative  are  still  able  to  overcome 
great  difficiUties  and  to  revive  national 
hope  and  national  pride.  It  Is  in  this 
spirit,  rather  thtin  in  reviving  the  feuds 
of  World  War  n,  that  I  caU  to  mind  the 
decisive  battle  of  Midway,  and  its  hero, 
Admiral  Nimitz. 

June  4  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
that  battle,  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
engagements  in  history.  With  victory  at 
Midway  came  the  bitter  privilege  of 
fighting  from  island  to  Lsltuid  until  the 
final  battle  was  won.  Without  victory  at 
Midway  the  protracted  agony  of  the 
Pacific  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

In  the  decisive  battle  of  Midway,  June 
4-6.  1942,  imder  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Nimitz,  our  forces  destroyed  four 
of   the  enemy's   tdrcraft   carriers,   the 


Kaga.  Akagi.  Soryu.  and  Hiryu,  plus  the 
heavy  cruiser  Miguma.  This  helped  to 
restore  the  balance  of  forces  that  had 
been  tipped  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  re- 
stored the  chance  to  engage  on  a  com- 
petitive instead  of  a  suicidal  basis. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  as  a  tribute  to  the 
wise  and  courageous  leadership  of  Ad- 
miral of  the  Fleet  Chester  Nimitz. 

Born  on  February  24,  1885,  in  Freder- 
icksburg, Tex.,  Admiral  Nimitz  graduated 
seventh  in  his  class  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
AcEwiemy  in  1905.  After  seeing  submarine 
duty  in  World  War  I,  followed  by  various 
sea  assignments  in  post-World  War  I 
years,  Chester  Nimitz  was  assigned  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
on  December  17.  1941.  By  August  of  1945, 
he  was  the  commander  of  the  greatest 
armada  under  one  flag  in  history.  He 
strategically  guided  the  sea  forces  in 
the  Pacific  while  General  MacArthur 
commanded  the  groimd  forces.  History 
must  regard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
naval  officers  of  all  time. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  small  but  appro- 
priate tribute  if,  on  Jime  4,  a  stamp  in 
honor  of  this  remarkable  man  could  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  Truly,  it 
would  be  a  tribute  not  only  to  Admiral 
Nimitz,  but  to  all  those  men  who  fought 
so  bravely  with  him  in  order  to  obtain 
the  peace  of  victory.  Their  safety  and 
welfare  were  always  uppermost  in  his 
mind. 

The  late  President  Dwight  Eisenhower 
once  paid  tribute  to  Admiral  Nimitz  with 
these  words: 

Admiral  Nimitz  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  World  War  n.  The  en- 
tire nation  will  always  owe  blm  a  debt  at 
gratitude  for  his  brilliant  service  In  World 
War  n.  He  was  a  good  friend  whom  I  admired 
and  respected  deeply. 

Former  President  LjTidon  Johnson 
said  of  this  great  man : 

Admiral  Nimitz  loved  his  country  and  the 
sea.  His  devotion  to  one  Inspired  the  other, 
eftming  for  his  quiet  courage  and  resolute 
leadership  the  undying  gratitude  of  hl« 
countrymen  and  an  enduring  chapter  In  the 
annals  of  naval  history. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  3506.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
from  abuses  relative  to  excessive  charges 
for  life,  health,  and  accident  isurance 
pursuant  to  consumer  credit  trans- 
actions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

CONSUMER   CREDIT   IN8T7RAKCE   ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  a  bill  to  curb  exces- 
sive charges  for  credit  life  insurance. 
The  bill  also  covers  credit  health  and 
accident  insurance  and  is  identical  to 
S.  1754  which  Senator  Hart  and  I  in- 
troduced In  the  91st  Congress.  The  per- 
formance of  the  credit  life  insurance 
industry  and  its  impact  on  the  consimier 
merit  close  attention  by  those  concerned 
with  protecting  the  pidilic  interest. 
Latest  statistics  on  the  credit  life  insur- 
ance industry  reveal  continued  over- 
charges to  the  American  consumer.  Dur- 
ing 1970  these  insurance  companies  over- 
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charged  their  customers  by  at  least  $276 
million,  and  that  overcharge  could  be  as 
high  as  $454  million.  This  is  despite  re- 
peated assurance  by  the  industry  that 
Inflated  charges  were  being  reduced  in 
response  to  State  legislation. 

The  facts  Indicate  exactly  the  opposite. 
Persistently  high  overcharges  demon- 
strate the  total  inadequacy  of  State 
efforts  at  regulation  of  the  credit  life 
insurance  business.  As  in  so  many  areas 
involving  consumer  protection,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  attempted  State  regulation  is 
not  enough.  What  is  needed  are  Federal 
standards  and  enforcement  provisions  if 
we  are  serious  about  ending  this  out- 
rageous gouging  of  the  American  pubUc 
One  vehicle  for  doing  this  is  the  proposed 
Consumer  Credit  Act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  bill  and  an  article  on 
"Credit  Insurance  Gouges"  written  by 
Sidney  Margolius,  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
5  long  years  ago  that  Senator  Hart's 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
conducted  a  penetrating  investigaUon  of 
credit  life  insurance  sales  and  exposed 
the  exorbitant  level  of  credit  Ufe  insur- 
ance rates.  And  3  full  years  have  elapsed 
since  Senator  Hart  and  I  submitted  leg- 
islation to  correct  this  situation.  If  it  was 
badly  needed  then,  there  is  even  greater 
need  for  such  a  remedy  today. 

In  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation 
many  lenders  and  sellers  of  credit  life  in- 
surance wUl  continue  to  make  windfall 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  average 
consumer.  Credit  life,  health,  and  acci- 
dent insurance  are  commonly  sold  by  fi- 
nance companies,  auto  dealers,  banks 
and  other  creditors  in  connection  with  a 
loan  or  credit  sale.  The  insurance  pays  off 
the  loan  in  the  event  the  borrower  dies 
or  becomes  disabled.  Significantly,  sale  of 
the  credit  life  insurance  is  Incidental  to 
the  main  credit  transaction.  As  a  rule  the 
person  who  buys  the  Insurance  Is  anxious 
to  obtain  credit  and  is  in  a  poor  condition 
to  bargain  over  the  cost  of  credit 
insurance. 

^ause  of  this  capUve  market,  many 
creditors  sell  their  borrowers  high  cost 
credit  life  insurance  and  pocket  the  ex- 
cess charge  in  the  form  of  kickbacks 
from  the  insurance  company.  These  kick- 
backs can  run  as  high  as  80  percent  of 
the  borrower's  premium.  Thus  current 
credit  life  Insurance  practices  protect  the 
creditor  to  a  great  extent  while  also  per- 
mitting him  to  earn  a  far  higher  inter- 
est rate  than  the  borrower  is  aware  of 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  cur- 
rent practice  operates  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Amencan  consumer.  The  creditor 
not  the  borrower,  chooses  the  credit  life 
insurance  company.  Creditors  naturaUy 
seek  to  do  business  with  companies 
charging  the  highest  premiums  in  order 
to  obtain  a  bigger  kickback.  The  out- 
come is  competition  in  reverse — forcing 
prices  up  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 
Moreover,  the  overcharging  prac- 
tice pfuticularly  hits  the  low-income 
consumer  and  needy  borrower  who  can 
least  afford  it.  Many  finance  companies 
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loaning  fimds  to  hard-pressed  borrowers 
are  able  to  sell  credit  Ufe  insurance  on 
over  90  percait  of  their  loans,  undeni- 
able proof  of  the  captive  nature  of  the 
market. 

Let  me  cite  the  relevant  facts  and  fig- 
ures. First,  we  are  discussing  an  industry 
of  major  proportions.  At  the  end  of  1970 
credit  life  insurance  in  force  totaled  $88 
billion  which  represented  88  percent  of 
consumer  installment  debt.  We  are  also 
speaking  of  an  industry  where  abuse  is 
flagrant.  One  indication  of  overcharging 
in  this  area  is  the  low  percentage  of 
premiums  paid  back  by  credit  life  insur- 
ance companies  to  their  policyholders  in 
the  form  of  benefit  payments.  The  high- 
er the  overcharge,  the  lower  the  payback 
ratio.  Even  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mate of  credit  life  insurance  over- 
charge— which  assumes  that  companies 
should  pay  back  70  percent  of  their 
premium  dollars  to  their  policyholders — 
shows  that  the  American  public  was 
overcharged  by  $276  million  in  1970.  This 
is  compared  to  a  $265  million  overcharge 
in  1969;  $249  milhon  for  1968;  and  $225 
million  for  1967. 

The  situation  is  much  worse  if  we  ap- 
ply the  90  percent  payback  ratio  which 
exemplifies  the  return  on  premium  dol- 
lars paid  by  companies  in  the  group  life 
insurance  business.  Since  credit  life  in- 
surance is  sold  primarily  on  a  group  basis, 
it  is  appropriate  to  apply  the  90  percent 
payback  ratio  characterizing  group  life 
insurance  companies.  When  this  is  done, 
the  overcharge  paid  by  the  consumer  for 
credit  life  insurance  in  1970  adds  up  to  a 
staggering  $454  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  instead 
of  paying  back  90  percent  of  their  pre- 
miums as  do  group  life  insurance  com- 
panies, or  even  a  conservative  70  percent, 
credit  life  companies  actually  returned 
only  52  percent  of  their  premiums  in 
benefit  payments  inl970.  And  despite  the 
industry's  forecast  of  improved  per- 
formance, the  1970  payback  ratio  is  iden- 
tical to  the  ratio  characterizing  the  in- 
dustry in  1967.  Moreover,  the  credit  life 
insurance  industry  has  an  even  more 
dismal  record  if  the  figiires  for  five  rep- 
utable low-charge  companies  accoimt- 
ing  for  20  percent  of  the  credit  life  busi- 
ness are  subtracted  from  the  industry- 
wide totals.  When  this  Is  done,  the  pay- 
back ratio  for  the  remaining  four-fifths 
of  the  industry  drops  to  46  percent. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Congress  was  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by  the 
credit  life  insurance  companies  when  in- 
dustry witnesses  predicted  during  1969 
Senate  hearings  that  payback  ratios 
would  increase  as  a  result  of  recent  State 
legislation.  Those  who  claimed  State 
regulation  would  improve  the  situation 
have  been  proven  wrong.  The  situation 
today  is  no  better — in  fact  it  is  worse. 
Each  year  the  overcharge  paid  by  the 
American  consumer  increases.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  delay  action  and  per- 
mit the  public  to  be  victimized  by  the 
credit  life  insurance  racket. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  Federal 
regulation  as  the  only  sure  method  for 
stopping  the  overcharge. 

The  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Act  is 
designed  to  meet  this  need.  It  would 
establish  a  Federal  regiilatory  process. 


Under  the  bill's  provisions  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem would  be  authorized  to  limit  the 
maximum  premiums  which  consumers 
may  be  charged  directly  or  indirectly  for 
life,  health,  and  accident  insurance 
when  such  insurance  is  provided  in  con- 
jimction  with  a  consumer  credit  trans- 
action. To  correct  current  abuses,  rates 
established  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
would  be  based  on  a  ratio  of  losses  to 
premiums  which  is  reasonable  and  which 
protects  consxmiers  against  excessive 
premium  charges. 

I  should  also  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
no  State  regulatory  apparatus  need  suf- 
fer from  the  legislation.  Our  bill  provides 
for  exemption  of  State  regulated  charges 
wherever  the  Board  of  Governors  deter- 
mines that  the  State  has  established 
comparable  restrictions  on  such  charges 
and  has  an  adequate  enforcement  me- 
chanism. I  fully  concur  in  the  desir- 
ability of  active  State  concern  for  con- 
sumer protection.  However,  the  fact 
indisputably  remains  that  State  efforts 
have  been  far  too  little  and  for  too  late. 
Each  year  that  we  delay  passage  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  costs  the  consumer  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  excessive 
charges.  It  is  an  intolerable  situation  to 
which  the  Congress  should  put  an  imme- 
diate halt.  Enactment  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Insurance  Act  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  alleviating  the  problem  and  will 
give  substance  to  our  often-voiced  con- 
cerns for  protection  of  the  American 
consumer. 

Exhibit  1 

S.  3506 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentaitves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  •'Consumer  Credit  Insur- 
ance Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  -ntle  I  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter   4. — CONSXJMER   CREDIT 
INSURANCE 
"Sec. 

"151.  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose. 
"152.  Regulation  of  maximimi  premliuns. 
"153.  Exemption  of  State  regxilated  charges. 
"5  151.    Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  substantial 
increases  have  occurred  since  World  War  II 
In  the  volume  of  consumer  credit  (the  rate 
of  growth  of  such  credit  having  exceeded  that 
of  the  national  economy),  and  in  the  per- 
cent of  family  income  used  to  repay  such 
credit,  making  the  repayment  of  debt  by 
consumers  on  a  timely  basis  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  national  economy.  It  is 
in  the  public  Interest,  therefore,  to  reduce 
Impediments  to  strong  and  effective  com- 
petition among  grantors  of  consumer  credit 
in  order  that  the  payments  required  to  liqui- 
date such  credit  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

"(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  life, 
health,  and  accident  insurance  provided  or 
arranged  for  in  connection  with  consumer 
credit  transactions  is  an  increasingly  im- 
portant element  in  the  total  cost  of  con- 
sumer credit  and  that  in  the  marketing  of 
such  insurance  the  inferior  bargaining  posi- 
tion of  the  debtor  prevents  effective  com- 
petition and  results  in  excessive  premium 
charges,  thereby  raising  the  total  amounts 
of  repayments  pursuant  to  consumer  credit 
transactions,  and  accordingly,  obstructing 
commerce  and  prejudicing  consumers  and  the 
sound  functioning  of  the  credit  structure. 

"(c)   In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  In  order 
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to  enhance  economic  stability  and  promote 
effective  competition  among  financial  insti- 
tutions and  others  extending  consumer 
credit,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  regulate  the  maximiun 
premiums  which  may  be  charged  for  life, 
health,  and  accident  Insurance  when  such 
insurance  Is  provided  or  arranged  for  by  a 
creditor  pursuant  to  a  consumer  credit 
transaction. 
"{ 152.    Regulation  of  maximum  premiums 

"(a)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter,  the  Board 
shall,  by  regulation,  limit  the  maximum 
premiu  .  a  which  may  be  charged  consumers 
directly  or  Indirectly  for  life,  health,  and 
accident  insurance  when  such  Insurance  is 
provided  or  arranged  for  by  a  creditor  pur- 
suant to  a  consumer  credit  transaction.  In 
prescribing  such  regulations,  the  Board  shall 
ensure  that  the  maximum  premiums  so  es- 
tablished are  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
benefits  conferred  and  that  consumers  are 
adequately  protected  against  excessive  pre- 
mium charges. 

"(b)  Maximum  premiums  established 
under  this  section  shall  be  based  upon  a 
ratio  of  losses  to  premiums  which  is  reason- 
able and  which  protects  consumers  against 
excessive  premium  charges  as  determined 
by  the  Board.  In  determining  such  a  ratio, 
the  Board  shall  consider : 

"(1)  The  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums  ex- 
perienced by  other  lines  of  insurance  mar- 
keted on  a  group  basis;  and 

"(2)  The  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums  ex- 
periemced  by  creditors  who  provide  life, 
health,  and  accident  Insurance  pursuant  to 
consvimer  credit  transactions  In  which  the 
cost  of  such  insurance  Is  included  In  the  fi- 
nance charge  paid  by  the  consumer  and  is 
not  a  separate  charge  paid  by  the  consumer; 
and 

"(3)  The  actual  losses  and  expenses  ex- 
perienced by  insurance  companies  and  the 
actual  Incremental  administrative  expenses 
experienced  by  creditors  in  the  sale  of  such 
Insurance;  and 

"(4)  Such  other  factors  as  the  Board  de- 
termines are  relevant  to  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such  maxi- 
mum premiums  for  particular  creditors, 
classes  of  creditors,  or  transactions  based 
upon  the  loss  ratio  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  actual  loss  experience. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  from  time  to  time 
raise  or  lower  the  maximum  premium  charges 
permitted  for  such  Insurance  for  any  particu- 
lar class  of  creditor  or  class  of  transactions 
whenever  the  Board  determlnee  that  the  ac- 
txxal  loss  experience  for  the  particular  credi- 
tor, class  of  creditor,  or  class  of  transactions 
produces  a  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums  which 
differs  substantially  and  systematically  from 
the  loss  ratio  established  by  the  Board  under 
subsection  (b).  In  order  to  implement  this 
subsection,  creditors  shall,  under  regulations 
of  the  Board,  file  an  annual  report  with  the 
Board  setting  forth  data  pertaining  to  actual 
losses  in  relation  to  premiums  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  in- 
formation shall  be  made  available  to  the  gen- 
eral puUlc  upon  request. 

"§  153.  Exemption  of  State  regulated -charges 
"The  Board  shall,  by  regulation,  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  chi^iter 
charges  for  life,  health,  or  accident  insur- 
ance In  any  State  where  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  the  State  has  established  sub- 
stantially similar  ceilings  on  such  charges 
and  that  such  ceilings  are  being  adequately 
enforced. 
"I  154.  Reports 

"The  Board  shall  report  annually  to  Con- 
gress on  its  responsibilities  under  this  Act." 
(b)  The  chapter  analysis  at  the  beginning 


of  title  I  of  the  Consvimer  Credit  Protection 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following; 
"4.  Consvuner  Credit  Insurance 151". 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Machinist,  Feb.  3, 1972] 

Credit  Insttbance  Gouges 

(By  Sidney  Margolius) 

One  of  the  sharpest  practices  In  the  in- 
stallment-purchase and  personal-loan  busi- 
ness today  is  charging  excessive  fees  for  credit 
life  Insurance  which  pays  off  the  rest  of  your 
debt  if  you  die  while  still  owing  the  money. 

Almost  every  family,  that  buys  on  time  or 
takes  out  a  loan,  gets  trapped  by  these  over- 
charges into  paying  a  hidden  extra  charge  on 
Its  debts.  Some  88%  of  all  installment  debts 
include  such  Insurance,  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mire  of  Wisconsin  estimates. 

The  rates  are  set  so  high  that  about  half 
the  money  the  credit  sellers  and  Insurance 
companies  collect  for  this  coverage  is  ever 
paid  out  to  the  policy  holders.  Lenders  and 
installment  seUers  charge  anywhere  from  50 
cents  to  $1  for  each  (100  of  the  original 
amount  of  debt.  The  coverage  provided  usu- 
ally is  an  Inexpensive  kind  called  decreasing 
term  Insurance,  much  like  the  mortgage  in- 
surance which  pays  off  your  remaining  mort- 
gage. I  figure  It  worth  about  30-35  cents  per 
♦100  of  coverage. 

BBGinJlTION    lax 

An  especially  shocking  aspect  of  these  over- 
charges is  that  the  state  insurance  commis- 
sioners are  aware  of  them,  as  some  have  ad- 
mitted m  Congressional  hearings. 

Senators  Proxmire  and  Hart,  of  Michigan, 
have  been  trying  for  some  years  to  get  federal 
legislation  to  prevent  excessive  charges  for 
credit  life  insurance,  and  for  the  health  and 
accident  Insurance  some  dealers  and  lenders 
also  sell  to  borrowers  and  Installment  buyers. 

But,  Senator  Proxmire  now  charges :  "Con- 
gress was  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by  the  credit  life 
insurance  Industry  In  1969.  Those  who  said 
state  regulatory  will  Improve  the  situation 
have  been  proven  wrong.  The  situation  today 
Is  no  better — in  fact,  it  is  worse.  Each  year 
the  overcharge  increases.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  sit  back  and  permit  the  public  to 
be  victimized  by  the  credit  life  Insurance 
racket." 

In  1966,  Proxmire  points  out.  the  state  in- 
svu^nce  commissioners'  association  had  rec- 
ommended that  credit  insurance  companies 
return  in  benefits  at  least  50%  of  the  premi- 
um. This  is  a  bad  enough  deal  for  buyers. 
But  four  years  later  four-fifths  of  the  credit 
Insurance  companies  aie  not  paying  out  even 
this  much. 

Contrary  to  the  promises  of  fairer  treat- 
ment for  borrowers,  Proxmire  finds  that  the 
1970  payback  ratio  was  only  52% — the  same 
as  in  1968  and  not  even  as  good  as  the  1961 
ratio  of  54%. 

TheoreticaUy  you  don't  have  to  buy  life 
insurance  to  cover  your  loan  when  you  bor- 
row or  buy  on  time.  But  the  pressures  to  buy 
it  are  always  there.  "The  signer  of  an  install- 
ment contract  is  easily  persuaded  that  'for  a 
few  cents  more'  on  monthly  installment  his 
heirs  will  not  have  to  pay  the  balance."  Elmer 
Roessner,  nationally  syndicated  business 
writer,  recently  announced.  "Some  venders 
simply  figure  In  credit  Insurance  without  giv- 
ing the  buyer  an  option.  Venders  usually  col- 
lect a  commission  for  selline  this  Insurance." 

KICKBACK   TO    BANKS 

You  bet  they  do,  Mr.  Roessner.  Some  of  the 
banlEs  who  push  It  even  get  a  double  kick- 
back. A  letter  In  the  files  of  Proxmlre's  com- 
mittee, wrll^n  by  an  official  of  the  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Indiana  to  the  Imperial 
Bank  In  Los  Angeles,  offered  this  profitable 
deal:  The  bank  would  get  a  commission  of 


ZTVi  %  of  the  premium.  The  lns\irance  com- 
pany also  would  leave  55%  of  the  premiums 
on  deposit  with  the  bank  in  a  non-Interest 
bearing  account.  Thus,  participating  banks 
get  a  very  high  sales  fee  for  selling  the  in- 
surance, plus  the  use  of  a  large  part  of  the 
take  to  make  further  interest-bearing  loans 
at  no  interest  cost  to  themselves. 

Some  Insurance  companies  pay  kickbacks 
to  lenders  and  dealers  of  as  much  as  80%  of 
the  borrwer's  premiums.  The  result  is  a  kind 
of  reverse  competition,  since  installment 
dealers  and  lenders  thus  seek  to  do  business 
with  the  companies  charging  the  highest 
premiums  In  order  to  get  a  bigger  bickback, 
Proxmire  reports. 

On  the  basis  of  the  largest  figures  from 
Spectator,  an  insurance  trade  magazine, 
James  Hunt,  former  Vermont  insurance  com- 
missioner, who  has  been  urging  louer  rates, 
estimates  that  the  credit  life  Insurance  in- 
dustry overcharged  consumers  two  hun- 
dred, seventy-six  million  dollars  In  1970.  and 
possibly  as  much  as  four  hundred,  fifty-four 
million  dollars. 

MILLION-DOLLAB  PLOT 

You  can  refuse  to  deal  with  dealers  and 
lenders  who  charge  high  fees  and  try  to  talk 
or  coerce  you  Into  buying  credit  insurance. 
In  the  past,  many  families  have  let  them- 
selves be  gulled  by  very  transparent  tactics. 
In  1967,  Home  Furnishings  Daily  reported  the 
John  Alden  Life  Insurance  Company  owned 
by  the  Oamble-Alden  mall-order  firm  mailed 
out  credit  Insurance  certificates  to  2.500,000 
Alden  customers  saying  "now  you're  Insured." 
The  maU-order  company's  captive  Insurance 
company  had  expected  10%  of  the  customers 
to  refuse  the  Insurance.  Instead,  only  18  cus- 
tomers out  of  2.500.00  said  no.  That's  right — 
only  17  families  knew  enough  to  reject  this 
costly  ploy.  The  Insurance  company  made 
$1,000,000  a  year  from  this  maneuver. 

A  lure  this  comptwiy  has  used  to  get  cus- 
tomers to  open  credit  accounts,  which  would 
enable  them  to  be  Insured,  according  to  the 
trade  paper,  was  a  special  catalog  Insert  offer- 
ing big  discounts  on  well-known  brands  of 
merchandise. 

Note  that  credit  unions,  as  well  as  at  least 
a  few  banks,  do  not  charge  extra  for  credit 
life  insurance.  It's  basically  aiexpenslve 
enough  for  them  to  provide  it  as  a  safeguard 
for  themselves  as  well  as  their  borrowers. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.    25SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2556,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  municipal  mine  demonstration 
plant. 

S.    2675 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHRrr),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2675,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  relating  to  payment 
of  black  lung  benefits. 

S.    30SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sena- 
tor from  HUnois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2956,  the  War  Pow- 
ers Act. 

S.   3131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boccs,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3131,  a  bill  to  amend 
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the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
In  order  to  restore  certain  rights  to  free 
or  reduced  rate  rail  passenger  trans- 
portation granted  by  railroads  to  employ- 
ees upon  retirement  and  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  such  act  with  respect  to  the 
preservation  of  such  lights. 

S.    3338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadce,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bocgs)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3338,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and 
for  other  piurtoses. 

S.    3420 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglbton), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qravbl), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3420,  the  Voter  Reg- 
istration Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

8.   34S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3459,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  acceleration  of  programs  for  the 
planting  of  trees  on  national  forest  lands 
in  need  of  reforestation. 

S.    3476,    S.    3477,    S.    3481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  following 
bills:  S.  3476.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  carry  out  Are  research  and 
safety  programs;  S.  3477.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid  for  fire  departments  in 
the  purchase  of  flreflghting  suits,  self- 
contained  breathing  apparatus  and  flre- 
flghting  equipment:  and  S.  3481.  A  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Fire  Data  and 
Information  Clearinghouse,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SEN  ATS  JOINT  RKSOLTTTION  180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  was  added 
as  &  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
180,  to  authorize  the  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
month  of  May  in  each  year  as  "National 
Arthritis  Month." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
7e— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  STOP  THE 
BOMBING  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing this  resolution  today  because 
I  believe  the  Congress  must  put  itself  on 
record  immediately  as  opposing  this  lat- 
est escalation  of  the  bombing  of  the 
North.  A  sense-of-tbe-Congress  resolu- 


tion is  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  for 
reflecting  the  sharp  disagreement  of  the 
majority  of  both  Houses  with  the  policy 
of  escalation.  It  will  also  serve  to  build 
up  the  momentum  for  renewed  efforts  to 
set  a  statutory  deadline  for  the  complete 
termination  of  all  U.S.  military  activities 
in  Indochina  conditional  only  upon  an 
agreement  for  the  safe  return  of  our 
prisoners  and  an  accounting  of  those 
missing  in  action.  I  strongly  support  leg- 
islation to  set  such  a  date  certain  of  30 
days,  including  an  immediate  end  of  all 
bombing  except  that  which  may  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  South  Vietnam  to 
protect  our  withdrawing  troops. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  76 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That,  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that: 

(1)  All  American  military  activity,  whether 
land,  sea  or  air,  against  the  territory  of  North 
Vietnam  be  terminated  at  once: 

(2)  The  President  now  order  our  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Paris  peace  talks  to  resume 
negotiations.  In  order  to  achieve  the  return 
of  our  personnel  held  captive  In  Indochina 
and  an  accounting  of  all  those  missing  there. 
In  return  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can military  forces  from  Indochina  and  the 
cessation  of  all  American  military  activity  In 
that  region;  and 

(3)  Meanwhile  there  be  no  Interruption 
In  the  withdrawal  of  American  military 
forces  from  Indochina. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  293— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT  ENTITLED  "HUNGER 
AND  THE  REFORM  OP  WELFARE:  A 
QUESTION  OP  NUTRITIONAL  ADE- 
QUACY" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  HART  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Res.  293 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  five  thousand  additional  copies 
of  Its  committee  print  of  the  Ninety-second 
(Congress,  second  session,  entitled  "Hunger 
and  the  Rerform  of  Welfare:  A  Question  of 
Nutritional  Adequacy." 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1972— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1120 

(Or  iered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3462) ,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  rural  areas. 

amendment    no.    1121 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  3462,  the 
so-called  "rural  development  bill." 

Mr.  President,  title  IV  of  this  bill  of- 
fers amendments  to  the  Water  Shed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended.  I  propose  to  add  another 
project  purpose — ground  water  re- 
charge— to  the  new  purposes  that  are 


proposed  in  this  bill,  to  wit,  "develop, 
ment,  recreation  development,  water 
quality  management,  or  the  conservation 
and  prc«)er  utilization  of  land." 

I  am  certain  those  Senators  who  rep- 
resent the  arid  Western  States  can  speak 
to  the  growing  need  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  recharging  of  imdergroimd  wa- 
ter. The  great  Edwards  Plateau  aquifer 
in  Texas  and  the  huge  Ogalalla  aquifer 
extending  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
on  through  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
and  up  into  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  are 
cases  in  point.  Recent  agricultural  de- 
velopment in  States  such  as  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California, 
while  producing  tremendous  agricultural 
production  gains  and  economic  growth 
through  irrigation  has,  where  irrigation 
wells  are  utilized,  drawn  the  level  of  un- 
derground water  supplies  to  a  danger- 
ously low  point. 

My  amendment  simply  would  allow  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  take  into 
consideration  the  need  to  recharge  un- 
derground water  aquifers  in  their  water- 
shed protection  projects. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  999,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (H.R.  1)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  bene- 
fits and  improve  eligibility  and  computa- 
tion methods  under  the  OASDI  profrram, 
to  make  improvements  in  the  med  care, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  on  improve- 
ments in  their  operating  effectiveness,  to 
replace  the  existing  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs  with  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  adult  assistance  and  a  Federal 
program  of  benefits  to  low-Income 
families  with  children  with  incentives 
and  requirements  for  employment  and 
training  to  improve  the  capacity  for  em- 
ployment of  members  of  such  families, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

amendment    NO.    1074 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(lylr.  McGovERN).  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  F*ulbright)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  sunendment  No.  1074, 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  3108),  to  authorize  appropriations 
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during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
comi)onent  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1078 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chubch)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtmphbiy), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson).  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  .  the  Soi- 
ator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  F*ulbright).  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1075  to 
the  bill  (S.  3200)  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
DISTRICT  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMI- 
NATIONS TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  CITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday  morning,  April  19. 
at  9  a.m.  in  room  6226,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  nominations  of  Mr.  John 
A.  Nevius  to  be  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  City  Council,  and  Mr.  Ster- 
ling Tucker,  to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  Persons  wishing  to  present  tes- 
timony before  the  Committee  should  con- 
tact Mr.  Robert  Harris,  Staff  Director, 
D.C.  Committee,  room  6222,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  before  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  April  18, 1972. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LONG  OVERDUE  BOMBING 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  express  publicly  my 
great  admiration  for  President  Nixon  for 
the  courage  he  has  shown  in  finally  tak- 
ing the  stepis  so  necessary  to  bringing 
about  a  quick  end  to  the  war  in  Indo- 
china and  a  speedy  return  of  Americans 
held  prisoner  in  that  conflict. 

It  seems  to  me  ttiat  in  bombing  mili- 
tary targets  in  Haiphong  and  around 
Hanoi  the  United  States  has  at  long  last 
spoken  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
their  Soviet  suppliers  in  the  only  kind  of 
language  they  understand. 

What  happened  in  Vietnam  Is  very 
clear  to  anyone  who  wants  to  look  be- 
hind the  headlines  of  some  liberal  pub- 


lications and  discount  the  interpreta- 
tions of  some  of  our  more  Uberal  com- 
mentators. In  effect,  the  events  of  the 
past  2  weeks  have  been  comparable 
to  the  events  that  occurred  in  Jime  1950, 
when  the  North  Koreans  invaded  the 
South  and  In  October  1962.  when  the  So- 
viets made  an  attempt  to  place  long- 
range  missiles  on  the  nearby  Island  of 
Cuba. 

The  Communist  Invasion — I  might  say 
the  massive  Communist  invasion — of 
South  Vietnam  by  troops  of  the  Hanoi 
government,  armed  with  equipment  sent 
to  them  fnnn  Russia,  was  another  in- 
stance of  the  Soviet  Union  attempting 
to  alter  the  world  balance  of  power  by 
remote  control. 

The  Soviets  called  for  CHie  of  two 
things  by  encouraging  the  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam,  first,  the  complete  capit- 
ulation of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  her  American  backers  or,  sec- 
ond, an  all-out  attempt  to  end  the  cease- 
less supplying  of  Hanoi  with  the  equip- 
ment needed  to  kill  more  Americans  and 
more  of  America's  allies. 

I  notice  that  some  of  our  liberal  pub- 
lications are  already  sasring  that  Pres- 
idoit  Nixon  has  taken  the  United  States 
to  the  "brink"  of  a  head-on  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  situation 
is  Just  the  opposite.  The  Soviet  Union, 
by  supplying  and  encouraging  the  Com- 
munist Invasion  across  the  DMZ.  took 
events  in  Indochina  to  the  brink  of  a 
head-on  collision  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  In  a  war,  and  we 
have  been  ever  since  President  Kennedy 
sent  troops  to  South  Vietnam  with  or- 
ders to  return  enemy  fire  if  necessary. 
Things  cannot  always  be  cozy  and  com- 
fortable and  safe  in  the  ccHiduct  of  a 
war.  We  know  that  from  long,  long  ex- 
perience. We  have  tried  the  easy  way, 
we  have  tried  to  win  our  point  in  Viet- 
nam in  a  way  that  would  not  endanger 
one  Soviet  supply  ship  or  cause  the 
Kremlin  planners  one  lost  night's  sleep. 
It  has  not  worked  in  any  respect.  All  It 
has  done  has  been  to  prolong  the  war 
and  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  the  will  nor 
the  determination  to  do  what  was  re- 
quired to  fulfill  our  commitment. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  I  for  one,  am 
happy  that  the  time  of  pussyfooting  and 
cowtowing  to  every  Soviet  tlireat  is  over. 
We  hear  a  lot  about  the  risks  run  by  the 
President  in  ordering  the  bombing  of 
supply  dumps  and  other  targets  in  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong.  There  is  no  denying  this. 
Every  single  thing  a  major  power  does  in 
the  conduct  of  a  war  involves  risk  of 
some  kind.  But  unless  we  are  willing  to 
back  our  foreign  commitments  with  deci- 
sive switlon,  the  ultimate  risk  will  be  to 
freedom  everywhere  in  the  world.  Surely 
President  Nixon  took  a  risk,  and  I  thank 
God  that  he  had  the  courage  to  take  it 
before  it  was  too  late. 

The  tradgedy  of  the  situation  is  that 
this  kind  of  decisive  action  was  not 
taken  8  or  10  years  ago — at  a  time  when 
it  would  have  settled  the  situation  in  In- 
dochina C>nce  and  for  all  and  without  the 
heavy  cost  to  the  United  States  in  lives, 
money,  and  material  that  it  hEis  ex- 
tracted. 


CmZEN  EXCHANGE  CORPS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Citizen  Exchange  Corps 
for  its  sustained  service  in  bringing 
about  greater  understanding  between  the 
UJS.SJI.  and  ourselves.  Theirs  is  a  citi- 
zen-to-citizen coimterpart  program  in- 
volving visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
private  meetings  with  persons  there  who 
have  similar  interests  to  visiting  Ameri- 
cans. Historically,  the  Soviets  have  recip- 
rocated and  the  Citizen  £xchange  Corps 
has  done  an  extensive  job  of  hosting  vis- 
iting Russians  in  a  nonofflcial  effective 
fashion.  In  short,  it  has  credibility  on 
both  sides  and  its  contacts  with  Soviet 
citizens  are  probably  wider  than  any 
other  groups,  private  or  public. 

With  this  record  behind  It  and  the 
likelihood  of  holding  a  "World  Congress" 
in  Moscow  during  1973  on  the  subject  of 
international  education  and  private  citi- 
zen exchanges  the  CEC  has  launched  yet 
another  effort — a  "China  Corps."  Sim- 
ilarly, the  idea  here  is  to  promote  private 
exchsinge  visits  between  citizens  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  our  own 
citizens  in  the  interest  of  peaceful  co- 
existence and  increased  understanding. 
Accordingly,  CEC  has  "enrolled"  hun- 
dreds of  interested  UJS.  citizens  who 
would  travel  to  China  when  that  be- 
comes possible.  As  is  the  case  of  CEC 
visitors  to  the  U.SJBJI.,  these  persons 
will  be  nonpolitical  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  but  will  include  inter- 
preters and  professors  who  will  work  in 
cooperation  with  their  host  country 
counterparts  to  arrange  lectures,  discus- 
sions and  counterpart  visits  to  homes, 
educational  institutions,  industries,  and 
the  like. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one — and  like  most 
good  ideas,  deceptively  simple.  As  a  long- 
time advocate  of  normalizing  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  I  hope  others  will  join 
me  in  applauding  the  new  CEC  initiative 
and  wish  them  well  in  this  enterprise 


ENERGY  AND  POWER  CRISIS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  long 
last  the  news  media  of  this  area — even 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times — have  recognized  the  existence  of 
an  energy  crisis  in  the  United  States. 

Heretofore,  the  oil  news  coverage  in 
these  two  great  newspapers  was  concern- 
ed mostly  with  what  some  of  the  peren- 
nlsJ  detractors  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
were  saying  about  the  oil  Import  pro- 
gram, natural  gas  shortage,  antitrust 
hearings,  depletion  allowance  and  pol- 
lution but  very  little  about  the  true  facts 
of  an  energy  shortage. 

Suddenly,  and  certainly  to  their  cred- 
it, both  of  these  newspapers  have  seen 
the  light  and  devoted  many  columns  of 
news  coverage  to  the  growing  dependence 
of  this  Nation  on  foreign  sources  of 
energy.  Oil  and  gas  furnish  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  our  energy  demands 
which,  in  spite  of  anything  we  can  do, 
will  continue  to  increase  and  for  the  next 
10  to  15  years  must  be  met  principally 
with  oil  and  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  discuss  the 
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energy  problem  and  its  solution  in  more 
depth  during  coming  weeks,  but  as  pref- 
ace to  such  a  discussion,  I  shall  place  in 
the  Record  several  recent  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star. 

The  first  of  these  articles  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  "D.S.  Energy  Crisis:  Light 
Dims  at  End  of  the  Tunnel."  was  not 
very  encouraging  about  solutions  to  the 
problem  either  short  or  long  term. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  permise  ac- 
cepted by  the  writer  of  the  article  and 
many  others  that  this  country  has  no 
choice  but  to  become  increasingly  and 
substantially  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  oil  and  gas.  I  shall  address  that 
premise  In  some  detail  later.  I  hope  I 
may  be  joined  by  some  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  both  oil  produc- 
ing States  as  well  as  those  who  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  distant  sources  of 
these  vital  fuels  whether  domestic  or 
foreign. 

I  believe  and  hope  to  convince  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  huge  undeveloped 
deposits  of  oil  and  gjis  both  onshore  as 
well  as  offshore  that  can  add  significant- 
ly to  our  reserves  if  we  are  willing  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  needed  to  find  and  de- 
velop them. 

In  fact  when  all  factors  are  considered, 
domestic  oil  and  gas  promise  to  be  our 
lowest  cost  source  of  dependable  energy 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Following  the  article  of  Friday,  April 
14,  the  Post  published  two  articles  Sun- 
day. April  16.  on  oil.  energy,  and  ecology 
and  the  same  day  the  Washington  Star 
carried  a  front  page  story  on  the  power 
crisis  and  the  effects  of  lawsuits  by  en- 
vironmental and  other  public  groups. 

In  releasing  its  national  power  survey 
report,  the  FPC  forecast  recurrent  and 
spreading  power  shortages  and  placed 
much  of  the  blame  for  delays  In  con- 
struction of  badly  needed  electric  gen- 
erating plants  on  lawsuits  by  environ- 
mental and  other  public  groups. 

The  FPC  warned  that  there  is  a  bal- 
ance necessary  between  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy resources  and  environmental  pro- 
tection needs: 

The  nation  cannot  move  overnight  to  cor- 
rect all  the  environmental  wrongs  of  the  past 
or  to  Implement  all  the  environmental  needs 
of  the  future.  It  would  bankrupt  Itself  If  Jt 
were  to  attempt  to  do  so.  .  .  . 

Echoing  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
FPC  study,  an  article  in  the  Sunday 
Washington  Post  of  April  16  was 
headed  "Ecology:  'Environmentalists 
May  Be  Among  the  Chief  Wreckers.' " 

This  article,  by  Peter  P.  Drucker.  pro- 
fessor of  social  sciences  at  the  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  Claremont,  Calif.,  is  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  assessment  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of  the  environmental  cru- 
sade. I  would  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues who  may  have  missed  it. 

A  few  quotations  will  Illustrate  the 
thoughtful  study  and  analysis  the  au- 
thor has  made  of  our  efforts  to  curb 
pollution: 

Yet  the  crusade  Is  In  real  danger  of  run- 
ning off  the  tracks,  much  like  Its  Immediate 
predecessor,  the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 
Paradoxically,  the  most  fervent  environmen- 
talists may  be  among  the  chief  wreckers. 
Many  are  confused  about  the  cause  of  our 
crisis  and  the  ways  In  which  we  might  resolve 


It.  They  Ignore  the  difficult  decisions  that 
must  be  made;  they  splinter  the  resources 
available  for  attacking  environmental  prob- 
lems. Indeed,  some  of  o^xt  leading  crusaders 
seem  almost  perversely  determined  to  sabo- 
tage their  cause — and  our  future. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  widespread  illu- 
sion that  a  clean  environment  can  be  ob- 
tained by  reducing  or  even  abolishing  our  de- 
pendence on  "technology."  The  growing  pol- 
lution crisis  does  indeed  raise  fundamental 
questions  about  technology — its  direction, 
uses  and  future.  But  the  relationship  be- 
tween *,«jchnology  and  the  environment  is 
hardly  as  simple  as  much  anti-technological 
rhetoric  would  have  us  believe.  .  .  . 

The  second  and  equally  dangerous  delu- 
sion abroad  today  is  the  common  belief  that 
the  cost  of  cleaning  the  environment  can  be 
paid  for  out  of  "business  profits."  After  taxes, 
the  profits  of  all  American  businesses  in  a 
good  year  come  to  »60  billion  or  $70  billion. 
And  mining  and  manufacturing — ^tbe  most 
polluting  Industries — account  for  less  than 
half  of  this.  But  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the 
cleanup  bill,  even  for  just  the  most  urgent 
jobs,  will  be  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  all 
business  profit. . . . 

No  matter  how  desirable  a  de-emphasis  on 
production  might  be,  the  next  decade  is  the 
wrong  time  for  It  in  all  the  developed  coun- 
tries and  especially  In  the  United  States.  The 
next  decade  will  bring  a  surge  in  employ- 
ment-seekers and  in  the  formation  of  young 
families — both  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
baby  boom  of  the  late  Forties  and  early  Pil- 
tles.  Young  adults  need  jobs;  and  unless 
there  is  a  rapid  expansion  of  jobs  in  produc- 
tion there  will  be  massive  unemployment, 
especially  of  low-skilled  blacks  and  other 
minority  group  members.  In  addition  to  jobs, 
young  families  need  goods — from  housing 
and  furniture  to  shoes  for  the  baby.  Even  if 
the  individual  family's  standard  of  consump- 
tion goes  down  quite  a  bit,  total  demand — 
barring  only  a  severe  depression — will  go  up 
sharply.  If  this  is  resisted  In  the  name  of 
ecology,  environment  wUl  become  a  dirty 
word  in  the  political  vocabulary. 

Another  article  in  the  same  Sunday  is- 
sue of  the  Post,  entitled  "Oil,  Foreign 
Policy,  and  the  Energy  Crisis,"  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  a  national  energy 
policy. 

While  I  cannot  agree  with  the  author 
that  the  petroleum  industry  has  the  po- 
litical clout  attributed  to  it,  nor  on  some 
of  the  other  conclusions,  Marilyn  Berger, 
has  done  an  exceUent  job  of  putting  the 
issue  in  perspective  and  I  certainly  agree 
that  "everybody  is  talking  about  the 
energy  crunch,  but  nobody  is  doing  much 
to  solve  it." 

The  article  is  well  worth  reading  for 
a  better  imderstandlng  of  the  overall 
energy  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  Washington  Post  arti- 
cles and  one  from  the  Washington  Star 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

And,  as  I  said,  I  plan  to  discuss  the 
energy  situation  and  possible  solutions  in 
more  detail  during  the  coming  weeks. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  recent  conunents 
of  the  head  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  In- 
diana, John  E.  Swearingen,  who  said  that 
North  America  still  has  a  large  petro- 
leum resoiuxe  to  draw  upon  "if  we  are 
willing  to  support  the  efforts  needed  to 
find  and  develop  new  reserves." 

This  view  is  shared  by  the  American 
Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists  and 
has  been  widely  aired  in  comments  by 
my  good  friend  and  past  president  of 
AAPG,  Bill  Curry  of  Casper. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  o(mvince  more  of 


my  colleagues  that  development  of  our 
own  abundant  oil  and  gas  deposits,  both 
offshore,  onshore,  and  in  Alaska  as  well 
as  a  common  energy  policy  with  our  good 
neighbor  Canada  is  the  only  sensible  and 
safe  solution  to  our  short-term  energy 
problems.  During  that  period  we  must  be 
looking  to  our  long-term  energy  needs — 
coal  gasification,  oil  and  gas  from  shale, 
the  new  family  of  atomic  reactors,  solar 
energy  and  even  more  sophisticated 
forms  of  energy. 

But  in  the  meantime,  we  have  a 
choice — develop  our  own  supplies  of  oil 
and  gas  or  become  substantially  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources. 

The  cost  will  be  lilgh  either  way  but 
considering  the  source  of  the  oil  and  gas 
for  our  escalating  needs,  do  we  need  to 
put  our  head  in  the  lion's  mouth? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Apr.  16, 1972) 
PowEB  Crisis,  Suits  Linked 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  today  fore- 
cast "recurrent  and  spreading  power  short- 
ages," and  placed  much  of  the  blame  for  de- 
lays In  construction  of  badly  needed  electric 
generating  plants  on  lawsuits  by  environ- 
mental and  other  public  groups. 

"Despite  increasing  efforts  of  public  agen- 
cies and  the  Industry  itself  to  protect  the 
environment,"  the  FPC  said  In  a  460-page 
report,  "today  more  than  ever  before  the 
construction  of  new  power  facilities  Is  being 
challenged  on  environmental  grounds. 

"Some  vitally  needed  power  projects  have 
been  delayed  or  blocked  on  this  account, 
while  the  growth  in  demand  for  electricity 
has  continued  unabated.  Something  has  to 
yield  in  such  a  situation,  and  what  has  been 
yielding  has  been  the  margin  of  assurance  of 
electrical  service." 

The  commission  recalled  that  voltage  re- 
ductions and  a  few  localized  blackouts  have 
occurred  In  several  major  urban  areas  during 
recent  years  and  "the  end  Is  not  yet  In  sight 
in  certain  critical  areas,"  although  generat- 
ing reserves  Improved  last  year  and  will  con- 
tinue to  Improve  "If  current  construction 
projects  can  be  completed  on  schedule." 

PRICE   RISE   SEEN 

At  the  same  time  the  commission.  In  Its 
"National  Power  Survey*" — the  work  of  six 
years — said  the  cost  of  meeting  anticipated 
growth  and  environmental  concerns  is  going 
to  raise  the  price  of  electricity. 

The  five-member  agency,  however,  rejected 
the  so-called  "no  growth"  school.  "Aside  from 
those  few  who,  heedless  of  the  implications 
and  oblivious  to  the  impractlcality  of  trying 
to  put  an  Industrialized  society  to  pasture 
take  a  'who  needs  It,  let's  go  back  to  nature' 
attitude  toward  electricity,  no  one  these 
days  questions  the  importance  of  this  highly 
adaptable  form  of  energy,"  the  report  said. 

"Deterioration  of  the  quality  of  electrical 
service  would  of  Itself  and  through  Its  eco- 
nomic repercussions,  degrade  our  national 
life.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  power  issue  fac- 
ing the  nation  today.  ...  In  a  very  real 
sense  electric  power  Is  the  llfeblood  of  a  mod- 
ern nation." 

The  FPC,  which  regulates  transmission  of 
electricity  and  natural  gas  across  state  lines 
and  licenses  hydroelectric  projects,  issued  its 
power  survey  as  a  long-range  guide  to  plan- 
ning for  electric  power  needs  through  1900. 

The  commission  said  that  while  many  call 
for  curtailment  of  power  growth  "in  the  In- 
terests of  environmental  protection,  the  best 
judgment  of  those  whose  business  it  Is  to 
study  demand  trends  Is  that  the  nation's 
electrical  requirements  will  very  nearly 
quadruple  between  1970  and  1990."  An  FPC 
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ofBclal  said  the  prediction  comes  from  the 
electric  power  industry,  several  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  industry  officials  and 
the  commission's  own  staff. 

The  report  said  that  even  if  Americans 
"were  willing  to  cut  corners  In  their  use  of 
electricity  in  the  home,  which  remains  to  be 
demonstrated,  this  of  itself  would  not  fun- 
damentally alter  the  national  demand  out- 
look." A  10  percent  reduction  In  today's 
household  consumption  would  be  required 
to  reduce  by  2.5  percent  today's  total  con- 
sumption, the  report  said. 

ECOLOGY   EFFECT   NOTED 

It  contended  that  further  measures 
needed  to  upgrade  the  nation's  environment 
"are  creating  substantial  new  requirements 
for  electricity."  These  include  recycling 
scrap  paper  and  wastes;  sewage  treatment 
plants,  and  prospects  for  electric  rapid 
transit  In  large  cities  to  reduce  auto  con- 
gestion and  air  pollution. 

At  the  same  time,  the  FPC  pointed  out 
that  the  electric  power  industry's  operations 
interact  with  all  the  principal  elements  of 
the  environment  "that  are  troubling  the 
nation  today:  air  quality,  water  quality, 
land  use  and  resource  consumption."  It  con- 
cluded that  "the  best  efforts  can  only  re- 
duce, not  eliminate,  the  environmental 
impact  of  needed  electric  supply." 

The  FPC  warned  that  there  is  a  balance 
necessary  between  the  nation's  energy  re- 
sources and  environmental  protection  needs. 
"The  nation  cannot  move  overnight  to  cor- 
rect all  the  environmental  wrongs  of  the 
past  or  to  Implement  all  the  environmental 
needs  of  the  future."  It  would  bankrupt 
itself  if  it  were  to  attempt  to  do  so.  .  .  ." 

"SERIOUS   IMBALANCES" 

It  contended  "the  danger  of  serious  Im- 
balances, especially  at  this  early  formative 
stage  of  the  nation's  environmental  crusade, 
is  that  when  the  costs  begin  to  be  counted 
and  the  true  magnitude  of  the  national 
needs  begins  to  be  appreciated,  the  public 
may  be  shocked  into  backing  off  from  the 
understanding,  leaving  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant tasks  undone. 

"It  would  be  tragic  in  the  extreme  If  the 
heavy  emphasis  currently  being  placed  on 
the  environmental  aspects  of  electric  power 
shoiild  have  this  effect,  or  if,  by  failing  to 
maintain  a  proper  balance  between  en- 
vironmental values  and  vital  community 
energy  needs,  the  end  result  is  to  diminish, 
rather  than  Improve,  the  over-all  quality  of 
the  human  envlronemnt. 

The  FPC  said  "the  common  sense  of  the 
average  citizen  as  much  as  any  other  factor 
may  be  the  key." 

In  considering  the  costs  of  electricity,  it 
noted  that  by  1970  the  price  of  electricity 
began  to  reverse  after  a  25-year  period  of 
declining  prices. 

A    $1,158    BILL   IN    1900 

It  said  the  average  actual  costs  of  1.54 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  in  1968  will  Increase 
to  about  1.83  cents  by  1990  measured  in 
terms  of  the  1968  dollar.  Allowing  for  only  a 
3  percent  annual  rate  of  inflation  annually, 
this  cost  would  balloon  to  3.51  cents. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commission  pre- 
dicted that  the  average  all-electric  home, 
where  20,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  pow- 
er Eire  consumed  today,  will  consume  about 
33.000  hours  by  1990.  On  this  basis,  the  con- 
sumer with  an  all-electric  home  who  paid 
about  $308  as  an  annual  electric  bill  in 
1968,  will  be  paying  about  $1,158  a  year  by 
1990,  assuming  a  3  percent  annual  rate  of 
Inflation  (in  the  Consumer  Price  Index). 

Prominent  among  the  Influences  causing 
this  Increase,  the  FPC  said,  are  added  costs 
for  environmental  protection  and  "enhance- 
ment features"  (such  as  underground  wir- 
ing and  other  esthetic  matters) ,  higher  costs 
of  borrowing  and  sharply  Increasing  compe- 
tition for  available  fossil  fuels  gas,  oil,  coal — 


that   can   meet   Increasingly   stringent  en- 
vironmental regulations. 

NUCUCAB  BOLK 

The  commission  made  clear  that  in  Its 
plans  much  of  the  electricity  needs  for  1990 
will  be  met  by  nuclear  plants.  It  predicted 
that  while  coal  now  supplies  54  percent  of 
fuel  for  use  In  generating  electric  power,  by 
1990  nuclear  power  would  supply  53  percent. 
The  sharpest  declines  would  be  In  use  of 
natural  gas — 29  percent  at  present  to  8  per- 
cent In  1990,  and  residual  fuel  oU,  15  per- 
cent now  to  9  percent  In  1990. 

Again,  however,  the  FPC  pointed  to  long 
delays  in  construction  of  nuclear  plants.  At 
a  briefing  for  reporters  last  year,  FPC  Chair- 
man John  N.  Nassikas  pointed  out  that  two 
recent  court  decisions— one  of  them  last  year 
Involving  the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay — "have  a  substantial  adverse  im- 
pact upon  the  development  of  needed  gen- 
erating facilities." 

Nassikas  urged  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  be  authorized  to  grant  interim 
Ucenses  to  nuclear  power  plants  so  they  may 
be  placed  Into  operation  while  studies  con- 
tinue on  their  effects  on  the  environment. 
If  a  study  concludes  that  environmental 
dangers  outweigh  the  advantages  of  the 
plant,  then  the  facility  would  be  shut  down. 

CONCERN  ON  FINANCINO 

The  commission  also  expressed  concern 
over  the  ability  of  the  electric  power  industry 
to  obtain  financing  to  meet  needs  for  new 
facilities.  The  FPC  said  that  between  1970 
and  1990  the  Industry  will  need  between 
$400  billion  and  $500  billion,  of  which  $240 
billion  to  $300  biUlon  will  have  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Investors  in  the  open  market  In 
competition  with  other  investments. 

At  the  same  time,  it  warned  that  while 
electric  utilities  are  no  longer  a  favorite  with 
investors.  The  reasons  are  that  they  have  had 
to  raise  huge  sums  of  money  in  recent  years 
at  high  interest  rates  and  they  face  larger 
financial  needs  In  the  future,  problems  the 
Industry  has  had  with  respect  to  adequate 
supplies  of  power  and  uncertainty  of  in- 
vestors over  the  problems  of  environmental 
impact. 

The  FPC  said,  too,  that  the  attractiveness 
of  the  Industry's  securities  to  Investors  de- 
pends on  public  utility  regulation — especially 
as  it  affects  profits.  In  the  recent  period  of 
high  Interest  rates  and  sharply  rising  costs 
Investors  "have  been  understandably  con- 
cerned" over  the  fact  that  utility  regulating 
agencies  have  not  been  quick  to  grant  rate 
Increases. 

"It  is  a  paradox  of  regulation,"  the  com- 
mission said,  "that  significant  delays  In  per- 
mitting higher  costs  to  be  reflected  in  higher 
rates  may  ultimately  result  In  higher  costs 
of  capital  and  higher  rates.  It  Is  therefore 
important  that  state  and  local  regulators  as 
well  as  this  commission  exercise  diligence  in 
minimizing  regulatory  lag." 

The  commission  listed  what  it  termed  six 
"major  Imperatives"  of  the  national  power 
situation: 

For  the  American  people  to  recognize  that 
the  problems  facing  the  power  industry  to- 
day are  of  a  critical  nature  and  that  it  is  the 
nation's  and  their  well-being  as  individuals, 
not  merely  that  of  the  industry,  which  is  at 
risk." 

The  need  to  distinguish  between  short- 
range  problems  and  long-range  objectives. 
"Too  often  .  .  .  those  who  oppose  the  con- 
struction of  new  generating  or  transmission 
lines  blur  together  two  quite  separate  con- 
siderations— (1)  the  speciflc  effects  the  par- 
ticular installation  will  have  on  Its  environs, 
and  (2)  the  potential  environmental  Impact 
of  building  a  large  number  of  equivalent 
units  .  .  ."  The  FPC  said  a  result  Is  that  ur- 
gently needed  power  facilities  often  are  de- 
layed by  Issues  that  belong  In  the  realm  of 
long-range  policy  making —  especially  utU- 


Itles  that  today  have  Inadequate  reserve  gen- 
erating capacity  or  Inadequate  ties  with  other 
systems. 

The  need  for  improved  site  selection  pro- 
cedures. Procedures  followed  in  the  past  for 
selecting  power  plant  sites  and  related  trans- 
mission lines  "are  inadequate."  The  commis- 
sion urged  establishment  of  state  or  regional 
power  plant  sitting  authorities,  and  require- 
ment of  utilities  to  make  ample  advance 
disclosure  of  their  plans. 

Need  for  a  national  energy  policy.  The  pub- 
lic, government  and  Industry  must  deter- 
mine the  nation's  power  needs  after  weighing 
both  economic  and  environmental  factors  In 
balance. 

Need  for  Intenslfled  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  includes  development  of  fast 
breeder  reactors — these  would  vastly  Increase 
the  nation's  nuclear  fuel.  Achievement  of 
economically  practical  undergroundlng  of 
high  voltage  lines;  further  research  on  the 
environment  to  reinforce  present  knowledge 
on  the  extent  of  the  effects  and  biological 
consequences  of  industrial  operations  on  air 
and  water  quality. 

Financial  imperatives.  The  rate  of  return 
achieved  on  utility  common  stocks  has  been 
on  a  gradual  downward  trend  since  1967.  "If 
allowed  to  continue,  a  downward  trend  In 
utility  financial  performance  would  create 
Increasing  difficulties  for  utilities  both  in 
attracting  equity  (stock)  investment  and  in 
raising  capital — and  this  at  a  time  when 
their  capital  requirements  promise  to  be 
larger  than  ever  before. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16,  1972] 

Ecology:   "Environmentalists  Mat  Bx 

Among  the  Chief  Wreckers" 

(By  Peter  F.  Drucker) 

Everybody  today  is  "for  the  environment." 
Laws  and  agencies  designed  to  protect  It 
multiply  at  all  levels  of  government.  Big 
corporations  take  full-color  ads  to  explain 
how  they're  cleaning  up,  or  at  least  trying 
to.  Even  you  as  a  private  citizen  probably 
make  some  conscientious  effort  to  curb  pol- 
lution. At  the  same  time,  we  have  le&med 
enough  about  the  problem  to  make  some 
progress  toward  restoring  a  balance  between 
man  and  nature.  The  environmental  crusade 
may  well  become  the  great  cause  of  the 
Seventies — and  not  one  moment  too  soon. 

Yet  the  crusade  is  in  real  danger  of  run- 
ning off  the  tracks,  much  like  its  immediate 
predecessor,  the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 
Paradoxically,  the  most  fervent  environ- 
mentalists may  be  tunong  the  chief  wreckers. 
Many  are  confused  about  the  cavise  of  our 
crisis  and  the  ways  in  which  we  might  re- 
solve It.  They  Ignore  the  difficult  decisions 
that  must  be  made;  they  splinter  the  re- 
sources avaUable  for  attacking  environmen- 
tal problems.  Indeed,  some  of  our  leading 
crusaders  seem  almost  perversely  determined 
to  sabotage  their  cause — and  our  future. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  widespread  illu- 
sion that  a  clean  environment  can  be  ob- 
tfiined  by  reducing  or  even  abolishing  our 
dependence  on  "technology."  The  growing 
pollution  crisis  does  indeed  raise  fundamen- 
tal questions  about  technology — Its  direc- 
tion, uses  and  future.  But  the  relationship 
between  technology  and  the  environment  Is 
hardly  as  simple  as  much  antl-technologlcal 
rhetoric  would  have  \is  believe. 

The  invention  that  has  probably  had  the 
greatest  environmental  impeict  in  the  past 
25  years,  for  instance,  is  that  seemingly  In- 
significant gadget,  the  wire-screen  window. 
The  wire  screen,  rather  than  DDT  or  anti- 
biotics, detonated  the  "population  explo- 
sion" in  underdeveloped  countries,  where 
only  a  few  decades  ago  as  many  as  four  out 
of  five  children  died  of  such  insect-borne  dis- 
eases as  "summer  diarrhea"  of  malaria  be- 
fore their  5th  birthday.  Would  even  the  most 
ardent  environmentalist  outlaw  the  screen 
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window  and  expoeo  tboee  bablM  again  to  the 
fllw? 

The  truth  U  that  most  environmental 
problems  require  technological  aolutlona — 
and  dozens  of  them.  To  oontrcd  our  blggeet 
water  pollutant,  human  wastes,  we  will  have 
to  draw  on  all  sciences  and  technologies  from 
biochemistry  to  thermodynamics.  Similarly, 
we  need  the  meet  advanced  technology  for 
adequate  treatment  of  the  effluent  that  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  spew  into  the  world's 
waters.  It  wUl  take  even  more  new  technology 
to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  the  third 
major  source  of  water  pollution  In  this 
country — the  activities  of  farmers  and 
loggers. 

Even  the  hope  of  genuine  disarmament — 
and  the  arms  race  may  be  our  worst  and 
most  dangerous  pollutant — rests  largely  on 
complex  technologies  of  remote  Inspection 
and  surveillance.  Environmental  control,  In 
other  words,  requires  technology  at  a  level 
at  least  as  high  as  the  technology  whose  mis- 
use It  Is  designed  to  correct.  The  sewage- 
treatment  plants  that  are  urgently  needed 
all  over  the  world  will  be  designed.  buUt,  and 
kept  running  not  by  purity  of  heart,  ballads, 
or  Earth  Days  but  by  crew-cut  engineers 
working  in  very  large  organizations,  whether 
businesses,  research  labs,  or  government 
agencies. 

WHO  WILL  PAY? 

The  second  and  equally  dangerous  delu- 
sion abroad  today  Is  the  common  belief  that 
the  cost  of  cleaning  the  environment  can  be 
paid  for  out  of  "business  profits."  After  taxes, 
the  profits  of  all  American  businesses  in  a 
good  year  come  to  $60  billion  or  $70  billion. 
And  mining  and  manufactixrlng — the  moot 
polluting  Industries — account  for  less  than 
half  of  this.  But  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the 
cleanup  bUl,  even  for  Just  the  most  urgent 
Jobs,  wUl  be  three  or  four  Umes  as  large  as 
all  business  profit. 

Consider  the  most  efficient  and  most  profit- 
able electric-power  company  in  the  country 
(and  probably  in  the  world) :  the  American 
Electric  Power  Co..  which  operates  a  number 
of  large  power  companies,  including  the  gov- 
ernment's own  TVA.  Tet  cleaning  up  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power's  plants  to  the  point  where 
they  no  longer  befoul  the  air  and  water  will 
require,  for  many  years  to  come,  an  annual 
outlay  close  to,  if  not  exceeding,  the  com- 
pany's present  annual  profit  of  $100  million. 
The  added  expense  caused  by  giving  up  strip 
mining  of  coal  or  by  reclaiming  strip-mined 
land  might  double  the  company's  fuel  bill. 
Its  single  largest  operating  cost.  No  one  can 
even  guess  what  It  would  cost — if  and  when 
It  can  be  done  technologically — to  put  power 
transmission  lines  underground.  It  might 
well  be  a  good  deal  more  than  power  com- 
panies have  ever  earned. 

We  face  an  environmental  crisis  because 
for  too  long  we  have  disregarded  genuine 
costs.  Now  we  must  raise  the  costs,  in  a 
hurry,  to  where  they  should  have  been  all 
along.  The  expense  must  be  borne,  even- 
tuaUy,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as 
cons\imers  and  producers.  The  only  choice 
we  have  Is  which  of  the  costs  will  be  borne 
by  the  consumer  In  the  form  of  higher  prices 
and  which  by  the  taxpayer  in  the  form  of 
higher  taxes. 

It  may  be  possible  to  convert  part  of  this 
economic  burden  into  economic  opportunity, 
though  not  without  hard  work  and,  again', 
new  technology.  Many  industrial  or  human 
wastes  might  be  transformed  Into  valuable 
products.  The  heat  produced  In  generating 
electricity  might  be  used  in  greenhouses  and 
flsh  farming,  or  to  punch  "heat  holes"  into 
the  layer  of  cold  air  over  such  places  as  Loe 
Angeles,  creating  an  updraft  to  draw  off  the 
smog.  But  these  are  long-range  projecte.  The 
increased  costs  are  here  and  now. 

KEDUCINO  OUTPUT 

Closely  related  to  the  fallacy  that  "profit" 
can  pay  the  environmental  bUl  Is  the  belief 


that  we  can  solve  the  environmental  crisis  by 
reducing  industrial  output.  In  the  highly  de- 
veloped affluent  countries  of  the  world.  It  Is 
true  that  we  may  be  about  to  de-emphasize 
the  "production-orientation"  of  the  past  few 
hundred  years.  Indeed,  the  "growth  sectors" 
of  the  developed  economies  are  Increasingly 
education,  leisure  activities,  or  health  care 
rather  than  goods.  But  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  the  environmental  crisis  will  force  us 
to  return  to  an  emphasis  on  both  growth  and 
industrial  output — at  least  for  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  this,  each  ade- 
quate in  itself. 

1.  Practically  every  environmental  task 
demands  huge  amounts  of  electrical  energy, 
way  beyond  anything  now  available.  Sewage 
treatment  la  Just  one  example;  the  difference 
between  the  traditional  and  wholly  inade- 
quate methods  and  a  modern  treatment 
plant  that  gets  rid  of  human  and  Industrial 
wastes  and  produces  reasonably  clear  water 
Is  primarily  electric  power,  and  vast  supplies 
of  it.  This  poses  a  difficult  dilemma.  Power 
plants  are  themselves  polluters.  And  one  of 
their  major  pollution  hazards,  thermal  pollu- 
tion, is  something  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
handle. 

Had  we  better  postpone  any  serious  attack 
on  other  environmental  tasks  untU  we  have 
solved  the  pollution  problems  of  electric- 
power  generation?  It  would  be  a  quixotic  de- 
cision, but  at  least  it  would  be  a  deh  aerate 
one.  What  is  simply  dishonest  is  the  present 
hypocrisy  that  maintains  we  are  serious 
about  these  other  problems — industrial 
wastes,  for  Instance,  or  sewage  or  pesticides — 
while  we  refuse  to  build  the  power  plants 
we  need  to  resolve  them. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  in  good  standing 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  and  I  share  its  concern  for 
the  environment.  But  the  Sierra  Club's  op- 
position to  any  new  powfer  plant  today — and 
the  opposition  of  other  groups  to  new  power 
plants  In  other  parts  of  the  country — ^has. 
In  the  first  place,  ensured  that  other  ecolog- 
ical tasks  cannot  be  done  effectively  for  the 
next  five  or  ten  years.  Secondly,  it  has  made 
certain  that  the  internal-combustion  engine 
is  going  to  remain  oiur  mainstay  in  trans- 
portation for  a  long  time  to  come.  An  elec- 
trical automobile  or  electrified  mass  trans- 
portation— the  only  feasible  alternative — 
would  require  an  even  more  rapid  increase 
in  electrical  power  than  any  now  projected. 
And  thirdly  It  may  well,  a  few  years  hence 
cause  power  shortage  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  which  would  mean  unhealed  homes  in 
winter,  as  well  as  widespread  Industrial  shut- 
downs and  unemployment.  This  would  al- 
most certainly  start  a  "backlash"  against 
the  whole  environmental  crusade. 

2.  No  matter  how  desirable  a  de-emphasis 
on  production  might  be,  the  next  decade  Is 
the  wrong  time  for  it  In  all  the  developed 
countries  and  especially  In  the  United  States. 
The  next  decade  will  bring  a  surge  In  em- 
ployment-seekers and  in  the  formation  of 
yovmg  famUles— both  the  Inevitable  reeult 
of  the  baby  boom  of  the  late  Forties  and 
early  Fifties.  Young  adults  need  Jobe;  and 
unless  there  is  a  rapid  expansion  of  Jobs  in 
production  there  will  be  massive  unemploy- 
ment. especlaUy  of  low-skilled  blacks  and 
other  minority  group  members.  In  addition 
to  Jobs,  young  families  need  goods — from 
housing  and  furniture  to  shoes  for  the  baby. 
Even  If  the  individual  family's  standard  of 
consumption  goes  down  quite  a  bit,  total  de- 
mand— barring  only  a  severe  depression — 
wiU  go  up  sharply.  If  this  Is  resisted  In  the 
name  of  ecology,  environment  will  become 
a  dirty  word  In  the  political  vocabulary. 

S.  If  there  Is  no  expansion  of  output  equal 
to  the  additional  cost  of  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment, the  cost  biu-den  will — Indeed, 
must — be  met  by  cutting  the  funds  available 
for  education,  health  care,  or  the  inner  city, 
thus  depriving  the  poor.  It  wovUd  be  nice  If 
the  resources  we  need  and  could  come  out  of 
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defense  spending.  But  of  the  6  or  7  per  cent  of 
our  national  income  that  now  goes  for  de- 
fense, a  large  part  Is  cost  of  past  wars,  that 
la.  veterana'  pensions  and  disabUity  benefits 
(which.  Incidentally,  most  other  coimtries  do 
not  Include  in  their  defense  budgets— a  fact 
critics  of  "American  militarism"  often 
Ignore).  Even  if  we  could— or  should— cut 
defense  spending,  the  "peace  dividend"  ii 
going  to  be  1  or  2  per  cent  of  national  income 
at  beat. 

But  the  total  national  outlay  for  education 
(7  to  8  per  cent) ,  health  care  (another  7  to 
8  per  cent),  and  the  inner  city  and  other 
poverty  areas  (almost  6  per  cent)  comes  to 
a  fifth  of  total  national  Income  today.  Un- 
less we  raise  output  and  productivity  fast 
enough  to  offset  the  added  environmental 
cost,  the  voters  wUl  look  to  this  sector  for 
money.  Indeed,  In  their  rejection  of  school 
budgets  across  the  nation  and  in  their  des- 
perate attempts  to  cut  welfare  costs,  voters 
have  already  begun  to  do  so.  That  the  shift 
of  resources  Is  likely  to  be  accompltehed  In 
large  part  through  Infiatlon — essentially  at 

the  expense  of  the  lower-income  groups 

wUl  hardly  make  the  environmental  cause 
more  popular  with  the  poor. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  these  evils  Is  to  ex- 
pand the  economy,  probably  at  a  rate  of 
growth  on  the  order  of  4  per  cent  a  year  for 
the  next  decade,  a  higher  rate  than  we  have 
been  able  to  sustain  in  this  covmtry  In  the 
postwar  years.  This  undoubtedly  entaUs  very 
great  environmental  risks.  But  the  alterna- 
tive Is  likely  to  mean  no  environmental  ac- 
tion at  all,  and  a  rapid  public  turn — ^by  no 
means  confined  to  the  "hard  hats" — against 
all  environmental  concern  whatever. 

MAKING    VIBTUK   PAT 

The  final  delusion  Is  that  the  prc^)er  way 
to  bring  about  a  clean  environment  la 
through  punitive  legislation.  We  do  need 
prohibitions  and  laws  forbidding  actions  that 
endanger  and  degrade  the  environment.  But 
more  than  that,  we  need  incentives  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  it. 

Punitive  laws  succeed  only  if  the  malefac- 
tors are  few  and  the  unlawful  act  is  com- 
paratively rare.  Whenever  the  law  attempts 
to  prevent  or  control  something  everybody 
is  doing,  it  degenerates  into  a  huge  but  fu- 
tile machine  of  Informers,  spies,  bribe  giv- 
ers, and  bribe  takers.  Today  every  one  of 
us — In  the  underdeveloped  countries  almost 
as  much  as  In  the  developed  ones — is  a  pol- 
luter. Punitive  laws  and  regulations  can 
force  automobile  manufacturers  to  put  emis- 
sion controls  into  new  cars,  but  they  will 
never  be  able  to  force  lOO  million  motor- 
ists to  maintain  this  equipment.  Yet  this 
Is  going  to  be  the  central  task  if  we  are 
to  stop  automotive  pollution. 

What  we  should  do  is  make  It  to  every- 
one's advantage  to  reach  environmental 
goals.  And  since  the  roots  of  the  environ- 
mental crisis  are  so  largely  In  economic  ac- 
tivity, the  incentives  will  have  to  be  largely 
economic  ones  as  well.  Automobile  owners 
who  voluntarily  maintain  In  working  order 
the  emission  controls  of  their  cars  might, 
for  Instance,  pay  a  much  lower  automobile 
registration  fee,  while  those  whose  cars  fall 
below  accepted  standards  might  pay  a  much 
higher  fee.  And  If  they  were  offered  a  sizable 
tax  Incentive,  the  automobile  companies 
would  put  aU  their  best  energies  to  work  to 
produce  safer  and  emission-free  cars,  rather 
than  fight  delaying  actions  against  punitive 
legislation. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric  on  the  campuses, 
we  know  by  now  that  "capitalism"  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  ecological  crisis,  which 
Is  fully  as  severe  in  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. "Hie  bathing  beaches  for  60  miles 
around  Stockholm  have  become  completely 
unusable,  not  because  of  the  wicked  Swed- 
ish capitalists  but  becatise  of  the  raw.  un- 
treated sewage  from  Communist  Leningrad 
that  drifts  across  the  narrow  Baltic.  Moscow, 
even  though  it  still  has  few  automobUes, 
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has  as  bad  an  air-pollution  problem  as  Los 
Angeles — and  has  done  less  about  it  so  far. 

We  should  also  know  that  "greed"  has 
little  to  do  with  the  environmental  crisis. 
The  two  main  causes  are  population  pres- 
sures, especially  the  pressures  of  large  met- 
ropolitan popiilations,  and  the  desire — a 
highly  commendable  one — to  bring  a  de- 
cent living  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
the  largest  possible  number  of  people. 

The  environmental  crisis  is  the  result  of 
success — success  in  cutting  down  the  mor- 
tality of  infanta  (which  has  given  ua  the 
population  explosion) ,  success  in  raising 
farm  output  sufficiently  to  prevent  mass  fam- 
ine (which  baa  given  us  contamination 
by  insecticides,  pesticides,  and  chemical  fer- 
tilizers), success  in  getting  people  out  of 
the  noisome  tenements  of  the  nlnteenth- 
century  city  and  into  the  greenery  and  pri- 
vacy of  the  single-family  home  In  the  sub- 
urbs (which  has  given  us  urban  sprawl  and 
traffic  Jams).  The  environmental  crisis,  in 
other  words,  Is  very  largely  the  result  of 
doing  too  much  of  the  right  sort  of  thing. 

To  overcome  the  problems  success  always 
creates,  one  has  to  build  on  it.  The  first 
step  entails  a  willingness  to  take  the  risks 
Involved  in  making  decisions  about  compli- 
cated and  perilous  dilemmas: 

What  Is  the  best  "trade-off"  between  a 
cleaner  environment  and  unemployment? 

How  can  we  prevent  the  environmental 
crusade  from  becoming  a  war  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  a  new  and  particularly  vi- 
cious "white  racist  imperialism"? 

What  can  we  do  to  harmonize  the  world- 
wide needs  of  the  environment  with  the 
political  and  economic  needs  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  keep  American  leadership  from 
becoming  American  aggression? 

How  can  we  strike  the  least  agonizing  bal- 
ance of  risks  between  environmental  dam- 
age and  mass  starvation  of  poor  children,  or 
between  environmental  damage  and  large- 
scale  epidemics. 

AM  ENVOtONMKNTAL  CSIMKT 

More  than  20  years  ago,  three  young  chem- 
ical engineers  came  to  seek  my  advice.  They 
were  working  for  one  of  the  big  chetnical 
companies,  and  Its  managers  had  told  them 
to  figure  out  what  kind  of  new  plants  to 
put  into  West  Virginia,  where  poverty  was 
rampant.  The  three  young  men  had  drawn 
up  a  long-range  plan  for  systematic  Job  cre- 
ation, but  It  included  one  project  about 
which  their  top  management  was  very  dubi- 
ous— a  ferroalloy  plant  to  be  located  in  the 
very  poorest  area  where  almost  everybody 
was  unemployed.  It  would  create  1.500  Jobs 
In  a  dying  small  town  of  12.000  people  and 
another  800  Jobs  for  unemployed  coal  min- 
ers— clean,  healthy,  safe  Jobe,  since  the  new 
diggings  would  be  strip  mines. 

But  the  plant  would  have  to  use  an  al- 
ready obsolete  high-cost  process,  the  only 
one  for  which  raw  materials  were  locally 
available.  It  would  theref<»'e  be  marginal  in 
both  costs  and  product  quality.  Also  the 
process  was  a  singularly  dirty  one,  and  put- 
ting In  the  best  available  pollution  controls 
would  make  it  even  less  economical.  Yet  It 
was  the  only  plant  that  could  possibly  be 
put  In  the  neediest  area.  What  did  I  think? 

I  said,  "Forget  it" — which  was,  of  course, 
not  what  the  three  young  men  wanted  to 
hear  and  not  the  advice  they  followed. 

This,  as  some  readers  have  undoubtedly 
recognized,  Is  the  prehistory  of  what  has 
become  a  notorious  "environmental  crime," 
the  Union  Carbide  plant  in  Marietta,  Ohio. 
When  first  opened  In  1961  the  plant  was  an 
"envlroimiental  pioneer."  Its  scrubbers  cap- 
tured three-quarters  of  the  particles  spewed 
out  by  the  smelting  furnaces;  the  standArd 
at  the  time  was  half  of  that  or  less.  Its 
smokestacks  suppressed  more  fiy  ash  than 
those  of  any  other  power  plant  then  buUt, 
and  so  on. 

But  within  10  years  the  plant  bad  become 
u  unbearable  poUuter  to  Vienna,  W.  Va.,  the 


■mall  town  acroaa  the  river  whose  unemploy- 
ment it  was  buUt  to  relieve.  And  for  the  last 
five  years  the  town  and  Union  Carbide  fought 
like  wildcats.  In  the  end  Union  Carbide  lost. 
But  while  finally  accepting  federal  and  state 
orders  to  clean  up  an  extremely  dirty  proc- 
ess, it  also  announced  that  it  would  have 
to  lay  off  half  the  1.500  men  now  working 
in  the  plant — and  that's  half  the  people  em- 
ployed in  Vienna.  The  switch  to  cleaner  coal 
(not  to  mention  the  abandonment  of  strip 
mining)  wotild  also  put  an  end  to  the  800 
or  so  coal-mining  Jobs  In  the  poverty  hollows 
of  the  back  country. 

There  are  scores  of  Vlennas  around  the 
nation,  where  marginal  plants  are  kept  run- 
ning precisely  becaiise  they  are  the  main  or 
only  employer  in  a  depressed  or  decaying 
area.  Should  an  imeconomlcal  plant  shut 
down,  dumping  its  workers  on  the  welfare 
rolls?  Should  the  plant  be  subsidized  (which 
would  clearly  open  the  way  for  everybody  to 
put  hlw  hand  In  the  public  till)  ?  Should  en- 
vironmental standards  be  disregarded  or 
their  application  postponed  in  "hardship" 
cases? 

If  concern  for  the  environment  comes  to  be 
seen  as  an  attack  on  the  livelihood  of  work- 
ers, public  sympathy  and  political  support 
for  It  is  likely  to  vanish.  It  Is  not  too  fanci- 
ful to  anticipate,  only  a  few  years  hence, 
the  New  (if  aging)  Left,  the  concerned  kids 
on  the  campus,  and  the  ministers  in  a  pro- 
test march  against  "ecology"  and  in  support 
of  "the  victims  of  bourgeois  envlronmental- 
Ism." 

WHERE  TO  BTAST 

Cleaning  up  the  environment  requires  de- 
termined, sustained  effort  with  clear  targets 
and  deadlines.  It  requires,  above  all,  concen- 
tration of  effort.  Up  to  now  we  have  had 
almost  complete  diffusion.  We  have  tried  to 
do  a  little  bit  of  everything — and  tried  to  do 
it  in  the  headlines — when  what  we  ought  to 
do  first  is  draw  up  a  list  of  priorities  in  their 
proper  order. 

First  on  such  a  list  belong  a  few  small  but 
clearly  definable  and  highly  visible  tasks 
that  can  be  done  fairly  fast  without  tying  up 
important  resources.  Removing  the  hazard  of 
lead  fKslsonlng  in  old  slum  tenements  might 
be  such  an  action  priority.  What  to  do  is 
well  known:  bum  off  the  old  paint.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  \uderemployed  black 
adolescen'.s  could  be  easily  recruited  to  do  It. 

Once  visible  successes  have  been  achieved, 
the  real  task  of  priority-setting  begins.  Then 
one  asks:  (l)  what  are  the  biggest  problems 
that  we  know  how  to  solve,  and  (2)  what 
are  the  really  big  ones  that  we  don't  know 
how  to  solve  yet.  Clean  air  should  probably 
head  the  first  list.  It's  a  worldwide  problem, 
and  getting  worse.  We  don't  know  all  the 
answers,  but  we  do  have  the  technological 
competence  to  handle  most  of  the  problems 
of  foul  air  today.  Within  10  years  we  should 
have  real  resiilts  to  show  for  our  efforts. 

Within  10  years,  to,  we  should  get  major 
results  in  cleaning  up  the  water  aroimd  big 
industrial  cities  and  we  should  have  slowed 
(if  not  stopped)  the  massive  pollution  of 
the  oceans,  especially  in  the  waters  near  our 
coastal  cities. 

As  for  research  priorities,  I  suggest  that 
the  first  is  to  develc^  birth-control  methods 
that  are  cheaper,  more  effective,  and  more 
acceptable  to  people  of  all  cultures  than  any- 
thing we  now  have.  Secondly,  we  need  to 
learn  how  to  produce  electric  energy  without 
thermal  pollution.  A  third  priority  is  to  de- 
vise ways  of  raising  crops  for  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing world  population  without  at  the  same 
time  doing  Irreversible  ecological  damage 
through  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  chemical 
fertilizers. 

Until  wtf  get  the  answers,  I  think  we  had 
better  keep  on  building  power  plants  and 
growing  food  with  the  help  of  fertilizers  and 
such  insect-controlling  chemicals  as  we  now 
have.  The  risks  are  now  well  known,  thanks 
to  the  environmentalists.  If  they  had  not 


created  a  widespread  public  awareness  of  the 
ecological  crisis,  we  wovUdnt  stand  a  chance. 
But  such  awareness  by  itself  is  not  enough. 
Flaming  manifestos  and  phophecles  of  doom 
are  no  longer  much  help  and  a  search  for 
scapegoats  can  only  make  matters  worse. 

What  we  now  need  is  a  coherent,  long- 
range  program  of  action,  and  education  of  the 
public  and  our  lawmakers  about  the  steps 
necessary  to  carry  It  out.  We  must  recognize 
— and  we  need  the  help  of  environmentalists 
In  this  task — ^that  we  can't  do  everything  at 
once;  that  painful  choices  have  to  be  made, 
as  soon  as  poeslble,  about  what  we  should 
tackle  first;  and  that  every  decision  is  going 
to  involve  high  risks  and  costs,  in  money  and 
in  himian  lives. 

Any  course  we  adopt  will  involve  a  good 
deal  of  experimentation — and  that  means 
there  will  be  some  failures.  Any  course  also 
will  demand  sacrifices,  often  from  those  least 
able  to  bear  them:  the  poor,  the  unskilled, 
and  the  imderdeveloped  countries.  To  suc- 
ceed, the  environmental  crusade  needs  sup- 
port from  all  major  groups  in  our  society,  and 
the  mobilization  of  all  oiu*  resources,  mate- 
rial and  Intellectual,  for  years  of  hard,  slow, 
and  often  discouraging  effort.  Otherwise  It 
will  not  only  fall;  It  will,  in  the  process, 
splinter  domestic  and  international  societies 
Into  warring  factions. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16.  1972] 
On.,  Foreign  Policy,  and  the  Energy  Crisis 

Twe  decades  ago.  when  the  demand  for 
oil  In  this  country  was  a  fraction  of  what  It 
Is  today,  the  United  States  was  sufficiently 
worried  about  the  government  of  oll-rlch 
Iran  to  have  the  CIA  sponsor  a  coup  there. 
Today,  with  UJ3.  Imports  of  Middle  East 
oil  rising — and  with  projections  suggesting 
that  30  to  40  per  cent  of  VS.  consumption 
will  have  to  come  from  that  unstable  area 
by  1985 — Washington  faces  the  probable  na- 
tionalization of  all  American  oil  companies 
there  virlthln  a  decade. 

The  takeovers  are  expected  to  be  made  by 
governments  more  or  less  friendly,  more  or 
less  "reliable"  and  with  compensation  that 
Is  more  or  less  satisfactory.  And  the  United 
States,  with  its  'lowered  profile"  abroad  is 
not  likely  to  be  sponsoring  any  similar  coups. 
The  question  of  what  the  country  can  do 
is  being  widely  debated  In  government  and 
Industry  circles,  especially  since  we  are 
headed  for  an  energy  crisis. 

While  there  are  many  ideas  for  aUevlatlng 
the  potential  crisis  by  developing  new 
sources  of  power,  for  the  next  decade  and  a 
half,  in  the  words  of  one  government  con- 
sultant, there  is  "nothing  but  oil."  And 
with  domestic  production  having  peaked, 
much  of  it  will  have  to  come  from  abroad. 
This  is  causing  concern  In  dozens  of  gov- 
ernment burea\is  dealing  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs  and  is  currently  the  sub- 
ject of  a  House  committee  hearing. 

At  the  Commerce  Department  a  major 
concern  Is  the  Impact  on  the  US.  balance 
of  payments.  If  current  projections  are  cor- 
rect, says  Commerce  Secretary  Peter  O. 
Peterson,  the  deficit  on  oil  alone  "could  be 
(8  billion  by  1976  and  tl6  billion  by  1980." 

State  Department  and  Pentagon  officials 
worry  about  the  security  of  supplies  from 
Arab  countries  that  are  in  continuing  con- 
frontation with  Israel.  A  day  could  come, 
they  say,  when  the  Arabs  might  act  more 
forcefully  on  the  proverb  that  the  friends 
of  their  enemy  is  their  enemy.  Probably 
even  more  worrisome  to  them  is  the  increas- 
ing Soviet  Influence  in  the  Arab  world. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  concerned 
about  the  oil  tax  structure,  the  Interior 
Department  about  the  development  of  al- 
ternate sources  in  shale  and  tar  sands  and 
on  the  continental  shelf,  and  environmen- 
talists are  worrying  even  more  about  what 
that  development  would  mean  to  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life. 
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Studtino  It  to  Db&tb 

It  seems  safe  to  say  tbere  Is  no  basic  raw 
material  which  so  deeply  affects  American 
Interest,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  therr  Is  any  Industry  that  has  had 
greater  success  In  winning  congressional  sup- 
port for  Its  Interests  or  greater  entree  Into 
the  highest  levels  of  government,  making  any 
tampering  with  the  existing  system  espe- 
cially difficult  during  a  presidential  election 
year. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  everybody 
Is  talking  about  the  energy  crunch  but  no- 
body Is  doing  much  to  solve  It.  As  one  lawyer 
working  with  a  ntunber  of  oil  companies  re- 
marks : 

"They're  studying  It  to  death  . . .  The  prob- 
lem In  the  government  now  is  that  there  are 
43  agencies  Involved  with  energy." 

The  number  43  is  not  exaggeration:  In- 
terior Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  put  the 
number  at  61.  Not  only  are  studies  being 
made  by  most  of  these  agencies,  but  there 
are  almost  as  many  solutions  as  studies. 

The  State  Department,  in  a  still-secret  re- 
port, has  taken  something  of  a  lead  in  urging 
the  government  to  take  foreign  and  domestic 
actions  ranging  from  development  of  alter- 
natives to  auto  transportation  to  changing 
oil  and  gas  price  structures.  So  far  no  action 
has  been  taken  on  the  study. 

The  President  on  June  4,  1971,  sent  Con- 
gress a  message  on  energy  resources.  This, 
however,  looks  mainly  toward  a  solution  to 
problems  in  the  1980s  and  beyond  and 
touches  only  peripherally  on  the  oil  short- 
age that's  almost  here. 

The  environmentalists  suggest  a  solution 
that  is  attractive  in  its  simplicity:  Use  less. 
"A  lot  of  o\ir  energy  problems  will  be  solved 
If  we  stop  doing  what  we're  doing,"  says 
Stewart  Udall,  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. "The  country  should  loc*  at  its  own 
resources  and  play  the  hand  it  was  dealt 
.  .  .  For  environmentalists  the  gut  reaction 
is  to  slow  things  down." 

In  fact,  virtually  every  solution  to  the  oil 
supply  problem  creates  difficulties  for  the  en- 
vironmentalists. If  the  United  States  Is  to 
import  more  oil — which  the  experts  say  it 
must — more  and  bigger  tankers,  deeper  ports 
and  more  refineries  will  be  needed.  The  en- 
vironmentalists like  none  of  these,  out  of 
concern  for  oil  spills  and  air  pollution.  To 
produce  more  domestic  oil  means  offshore 
drilling,  shale  development,  new  pipelines, 
which  again  bring  with  them  the  prospects 
of  spills,  sludge  disposal  and  potential  eco- 
logical Imbalance. 

THEY    CANNOT    DRINK    rT 

Even  if  domestic  oil  is  developed,  however, 
the  Middle  East  will  remain  important  for 
some  time  as  a  source  of  energy  supply  for 
this  country.  Imports  from  the  Middle  East 
In  1970  amounted  to  1  million  barrels  a  day. 
By  1980  that  figure  is  expected  to  rise  to  8 
to  10  million  barrels  a  day. 

While  even  the  most  pessimistic  planners 
are  not  predicting  any  total,  lon^-term  cutoff 
of  oil  from  that  region — the  Arabs  can't 
drink  It.  as  the  saying  goes — one  State  De- 
partment official  suggested  that  it  "would  be 
absolutely  insane  to  become  dependent  upon 
such  a  volatile  area  for  energy  supplies."  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  John  N.  Irwin  last 
week  cilled  petroleum  "a  finite  com- 
modity .  .  .  essential  to  a  country's  well  be- 
ing and  .  .  .  the  most  political  of  all  com- 
modities." 

Oil  presents  the  United  States  with  a 
double  problem.  The  oU-rlch  Arab  nations, 
along  with  most  of  the  so-called  "third 
world,"  are  moving  toward  control  of  their 
own  resources.  This  will  affect  American  oil 
concessions.  Secondly,  American  support  of 
Israel  has  bad  the  effect  of  opening  the  Arab 
world  to  Soviet  Influence.  "We  have  over- 
subscribed to  the  Israeli  case,"  said  one  U.S. 
official,  who  is  personally  sympathetic  to 
Jerusalem,  "and  turned  the  area  over  to 
Russian  Influence.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet 


position  has  been  greatly  enhanced,  and  part 
o*  it  comes  .  .  .  from  the  fact  that  we  support 
Israel,  right  or  wrong."  The  Soviet  Union  only 
last  week  announced  a  $300  million  Invest- 
ment in  Iraq,  Its  first  major  Inroad  Into  Mid- 
east oil  production. 

Whether  the  Russians  would,  or  could,  use 
their  political  influence  with  the  Arabs  to  in- 
terrupt oil  supplies  to  the  United  States  or 
its  allies  in  Western  Europe  or  Japan  is  one 
question  bothering  American  strategists.  As 
one  official  put  it,  "I'd  hate  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion in  a  crisis  where  the  Russians  have  that 
capability."  The  Russians  will  for  some  time 
have  enough  oil  of  their  own,  so  apart  from 
the  geographic-strategic  interests  In  the  re- 
gion, one  of  the  only  other  Interests  can  be 
In  the  control  of  oil  flows. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  try  to  remove 
causes  of  tension,  as  in  Berlin — if  the  agree- 
ment is  ratlfled — strategic  arms  limitations, 
trade.  But  the  long-term  picture  in  th« 
Middle  East  has  not  been  a  g^tifying  one  for 
American  planners.  "Twenty  years  ago,  even 
less,"  said  one  State  Department  official,  "the 
Sixth  Fleet  could  call  at  any  port  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  there  is  not  a  port  on 
the  southern  shore  that  would  welcome  It." 
statk  departmxnt  proposals 
The  State  Department  has  undertaken  a 
broad  study  of  the  whole  oil-energy  problem. 
It  is  aimed,  in  the  words  of  one  official,  "at 
getting  the  United  States  to  take  economic 
and  diplomatic  actions  now  to  cope  with  a 
crisis  coming  in  1975  to  1980."  One  of  the 
reasons  the  Policy  Analysis  and  Research 
Allocation  (PARA)  report  has  been  labeled 
"secret"  is  that  it  calls  for  domestic  measures 
that  are  not  supposed  to  be  any  business  of 
the  State  Department.  Among  the  r^orts 
approximately  15  recommendations,  it  was 
learned,  are  proposals  to: 

Develc^  domestic  sources  on  the  conti- 
nental shelf  and  in  shale. 

Encourage  development  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  especially  in  Venezuela  (where 
heavy  capital  expenditure  would  be  necessary 
at  a  time  when  nationalization  threatens) 
and  in  Canada. 

Seek  to  conclude  agreements  with  Canada 
on  oil  (and  natural  gas)  supplies.  (Canada 
so  far  has  been  reluctant  to  sign.) 

Build  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Environmental 
Interests  must  be  taken  into  account,  but, 
it  is  noted,  every  barrel  of  oil  that  does  not 
come  from  the  North  Slope  will  have  to  come 
from  the  Middle  East. 

Change  price  structures  on  oil  and  natural 
gas  to  encourage  reduced  consumption  of  oil 
and  conservation  of  reserves.  This  proposal 
is  not  expected  to  be  very  popular  among 
a  variety  of  domestic  Interests. 

Use  taxes  from  oU  to  develop  other  forms 
of  mass  transportation  than  the  automobile 
and  the  highway. 

Encourage  the  major  oil  companies  to  or- 
ganize themselves  for  operations  abroad  with 
the  kind  of  exemption  from  antitrust  laws 
that  they  received  during  last  year's  nego- 
tiations with  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC). 

Urge  the  oil  companies  to  go  along  with 
demands  by  the  producing  countries  for  par- 
ticipation, on  the  premise  that  it  will  happen 
sooner  or  later  anyway  and  that  they  might 
as  well  try  to  get  the  best  deal  they  can 
while  postponing  It  as  long  as  reasonably 
possible.  (Aramco,  the  American-owned  oil 
consortium,  recently  agreed  to  Saudi  Arabia's 
demand  for  a  20  per  cent  share  In  Its  opera- 
tions. Experts  expect  these  demands  to  go  to 
50  per  cent  soon  and  to  100  per  cent  in  10 
years.) 

Assure  the  oil  companies  a  profit  sufficient 
to  finance  exploration  here  and  abroad.  (A 
recent  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  study  projects 
that  the  oil  Industry  outside  the  Communist 
world  will  require  an  Investment  of  $500 
billion  over  the  next  10  years,  $130  billion  of 
which  would  be  needed  for  development  of 
new  oil  sources.  This  Is  more  than  has  been 


spent  In  the  entire  history  of  the  Industry. 
The  study  also  predicts  that  more  oil  will  be 
consumed  in  the  next  10  years  than  has  been 
consumed  up  to  now.) 

Encourage  a  kind  of  consumers  union  of 
oil -purchasing  countries.  The  producers  have 
Joined  together  in  OPEC  and  presumably  the 
consumers,  under  such  an  arrangement, 
could  similarly  Increase  their  bargaining 
power.  Such  an  arrangement  would  tend  to 
limit  the  confrontation  aspects  of  negotia- 
tions between  U.S.  firms  standing  alone  and 
Arab  countries.  It  could  also  tend  to  lessen 
the  Inevitable  competition  among  the  world's 
developed  nations  for  the  limited  available 
supplies. 

AN    ENEKGT    "CZAR" 

Oil  Industry  experts  have  other  sugges- 
tions. One  heard  frequently  Is  a  proposal  to 
stockpile  oil  to  provide  reserves  against  un- 
foreseen cutoffs — an  extremely  expensive 
proposition  but  no  more  costly,  they  say,  than 
the  oil  Import  quota  system  has  been  to 
Americans. 

Nearly  all  the  experts,  both  in  and  out  of 
government,  agree  on  the  need  to  have  an 
energy  "czar"  to  coordinate  government  pol- 
icy. A  related  suggestion  is  to  have  an  "oil 
diplomat." 

"The  problem  today,"  said  one  U.S.  official, 
"is  that  nobody  is  sitting  down  and  saying, 
'Here's  where  the  oil  is,  here  are  our  problems 
with,  say,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Saudi  Arabia,' 
for  example.  Why  don't  we  begin  to  decide 
how  much  we  want  from  where  and  design 
a  program  that  works  on  that  basis?  Now 
every  little  piece  Is  seen  as  a  separate 
unit  ...  I  think  we  could  sit  down  and  con- 
feet  a  policy  that  the  oil  Industry  would  buy 
and  that  the  oil  countries  could  accept."  He 
Is  not  suggesting  it  would  be  easy,  only 
possible. 

This  same  official  suggested  that  an  "oil 
diplomat"  would  have  the  task  of  harmoniz- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy  with  U.8.  energy 
needs.  "Tou  can  get  more  with  charm  than 
with  threats."  he  said,  "if  you  have  someone 
with  the  presence  and  Intelllgenoe  of  a  David 
Packard  or  a  Cyrus  Vance." 

The  suggestion  to  name  an  oil  envoy  grows 
out  of  the  assessment  that  as  the  military 
option  diminishes  for  the  United  States, 
diplomacy  must  take  over  to  help  preserve 
American  interests.  One  U.S.  official  re- 
marked: "The  United  States  has  tradition- 
ally operated  on  the  assumption  that  the  oil 
Industry  operates  under  a  free  enterprise 
system  and  that  it  has  been  up  to  the  In- 
dustry to  tap  Middle  East  resources  to  sup- 
plement our  own  oil  .  .  .  But  the  oil  coun- 
tries are  blowing  the  whistle  on  this  and 
the  companies  are  going  to  be  in  trouble. 
.  .  .  We're  going  to  have  to  operate  as  a 
nation  or  see  the  companies  get  dispoeseseed. 
.  .  .  We'll  either  have  to  let  third-rate  coun- 
tries push  us  around  or  get  the  govern- 
ment behind  the  oil  companies." 

This  would  not  require  any  great  realign- 
ment of  official  thinking.  "Concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  oil  companies."  noted  this 
official,  "has  always  been  considerable  at  the 
upper  levels  of  government  .  .  .  There  has 
always  been  concern,  for  example,  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  o\X  companies,  but 
this  has  always  run  afoul  of  American  sup- 
port of  Israel." 

The  concern  about  the  Impact  on  other  oil 
countries  of  an  Iranian  takeover  of  British 
oil  interests  in  1051  and  over  possible  Soviet 
control  of  that  valuable  piece  of  real  estate 
clearly  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Mohammed 
Mossadegh  in  a  CIA-lnsplred  coup  in  1963. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  oil  was  a  major 
factor  In  the  1956  Suez  crisis. 

American  oil  companies  have  been  ^ec- 
tacularly  successful  in  getting  favorable  leg- 
islation domestically — oil  import  quotas,  oil 
depletion  allowances,  tax  breaks.  They  lobby 
openly  for  domestic  favors  and  have  Im- 
portant friends  in  the  Congress. 

House   Speaker  Carl  Albert  for  example. 
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recently  tcdd  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute that  "nearly  one-half  of  the  gas  and 
one-third  of  the  oil  produced  in  Oklahoma 
are  produced  in  my  congressional  district." 
Rep.  Hale  Boggs.  House  majority  leader,  is 
from  oil-rich  Louisiana,  as  are  Allen  J.  El- 
lender,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  Russell  Long,  head  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  And  Rep. 
George  H.  Mahon,  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  is  from  Texas. 
This  is  to  say  little  about  John  B.  Connally 
Jr.  of  Texas,  who  is  not  known  for  a  lack  of 
sympathy  with  oil  Interests. 

One  oil  expert  remarked  that  oil's  In- 
fluence is  not  so  strong  as  when  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Sam  Raybum  were  the  powers 
in  Congress,  "but  it  Isn't  that  bad." 

Ironically,  many  oil  experts  say  it.  has  been 
the  very  success  of  oil  companies  in  winning 
Issues  domestically  that  has  led  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  which  the  United  States 
Is  becoming  increasingly  reliant  on  foreign 
oil.  The  oil  Import  quotas,  for  example,  were 
designed  to  prevent  cheap  foreign  oil  from 
comp>eting  with  more  expensive  domestic  oil. 
(An  average  American  well  can  produce  13 
barrels  a  day  while  a  well  in  the  Middle  East 
can  produce  anywhere  from  3,000  to  50,000 
barrels  a  day.) 

The  quotas  were  Imposed  in  the  "nation- 
al interest"  to  Improve  American  self-suf- 
ficiency and  prevent  undue  reliance  on  a  sin- 
gle foreign  area.  But  while  the  quotas  may 
have  prevented  domestic  American  oil  com- 
panies from  being  forced  out  of  business  by 
cheap  competition,  they  failed  to  encourage 
expansion  of  American  domestic  capacity. 
"The  means  iised  had  no  relationship  to  a 
very  desirable  end,"  said  one  lawyer. 

What  they  clearly  did  do  was  to  Xoroe  the 
use  of  U.S.  reserves.  One  authority  remarks 
that  they  virtually  mandated  that  we  "drain 
America  first." 

Although  the  quotas  remain,  virtually 
everyone  in  the  oil  business  agrees  that  there 
will  have  to  be  more  imports  this  year.  Thus 
the  quotas  will  have  to  be  raised — some  think 
an  emergency  meeting  will  have  to  be  called 
this  sununer — because  domestic  production 
cannot  meet  demand.  But  politics  probably 
dictates  that  the  quota  system  will  not  be 
dropped.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  one 
in  either  government  or  the  oU  Industry  who 
thinks  there  will  be  any  basic  change  in  oil 
policy  In  1972. 

AFTECTING  POREIGN  POLICT 

In  contrast  with  the  open  domestic  lobby- 
ing by  Independent  oil  firms  based  in  the 
United  States,  the  major  International  oil 
companies  have  been  far  more  subtle  in  their 
efforts  to  affect  American  foreign  policy.  As 
one  U.S.  official  said,  "The  people  Involved 
m  political  matters  in  the  Middle  East  know 
how  important  the  oil  interests  are."  He 
added  that  officials  of  the  int«7iatlonaI  firms 
are  "important  people  who  know  the  Im- 
portant people  in  government  ...  In 
Acheson's  time  there  wu  the  old  school  tie 
and  they  were  very  correct  about  it  all  .  .  . 
There  were  no  Dlta  Beards." 

The  oil  company  Interests,  he  said,  coin- 
cide with  U.S.  strategic  Interests  both  in  pre- 
venting Soviet  control  of  a  strategic  region 
and  in  assuring  energy  supplies.  "But  to  sug- 
gest that  they  are  lobbying  for  a  new  politi- 
cal attitude  would  be  wrong,"  he  added. 

Continued  U.S.  support  of  Israel,  for  ex- 
ample, Is  now  considered  one  of  the  "glvens" 
in  International  relations,  and  oil  executives 
and  officials  start  from  that  premise.  But  ef- 
forts are  always  under  way  to  get  what  oil 
executives  would  call  a  more  "evenhanded" 
policy.  There  are  suggestions  that  the  United 
States  develop  technical  assistance  programs 
for  the  oil  countries,  expand  cultural  pro- 
grams and  repeat  as  often  as  possible  state- 
ments about  the  territorial  Integrity  of  all 
nations  In  the  region.  In  order  to  keep  lines 
open  to  the  Arabs  If  not  to  get  the  Arabs  to 
love  America. 


SOVIET   CAS    DEAL 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  is  looking 
at  the  possibility  of  doing  business  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  import  or  liquefied 
natural  gas.  Commerce  Department  officials 
suggest  that  a  Joint  venture  could  lead  to 
as  much  as  $1  billion  a  year  in  natural  gas 
imports  if  studies  now  under  way  Indicate 
that  It  is  technically  and  economically  fea- 
sible. They  say  it  is  doubtful,  however,  that 
anything  can  be  done  to  Import  the  Soviet 
gas  without  the  grant  to  Moscow  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  and  most  favored  na- 
tion treatment.  And  there  is  talk  of  trading 
off  excess  American  grain  for  Soviet  gas  to 
begin  an  exchange  relationship. 

The  United  States  would  also  have  to  de- 
cide Just  how  much,  from  a  national  security 
standpoint,  it  can  afford  to  Import  from  a 
country  that  remains  its  main  rival  in  the 
world.  "Amounts  of  purchase,"  said  one  offi- 
cial, "should  be  dictated  by  the  degree  of 
dependency  we're  willing  to  allow.  That 
might  be  3  to  5  per  cent  of  total  gas  use, 
which  would  mean  about  30  per  cent  of 
West  Coast  consumption." 

There  are  those  who  believe  a  deal  with  the 
Russians  would  enhance  rather  than  de- 
tract from  national  security.  "From  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  policy,"  said  one  for- 
mer Pentstgon  official,  "I  would  develop  the 
maximvun  number  of  relations  with  the  So- 
viets. Wouldn't  we  want  to  have  the  So- 
viets think  of  us  as  a  customer?  Don't  for- 
get, there's  nothing  as  lovable  as  a  good  cus- 
tomer. Then  they  wouldn't  create  unneces- 
sary tensions." 

Soviet  natural  gas,  along  with  Algerian 
natural  gas,  which  is  expected  to  start  ar- 
riving soon,  and  Increased  gas  from  Canada 
would  begin  to  diversify  American  energy 
sources.  Impetus  for  development  of  new 
sources  domestically  Ls  expected  to  come  as 
world  oil  prices  increase.  This  could  amelio- 
rate the  potential  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem troubling  Commerce  officials. 

The  main  problem  today  seems  to  be  get- 
ting action  on  existing  proposals.  There  is 
no  lack  of  ideas  for  a  coordinated  energy 
program  that  could  prevent  a  supply  rela- 
tionship with  the  Middle  East  from  becom- 
ing a  dependency  relationship. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14.  1972] 

U.S.  Energy  Crisis:  Light  Dims  at  End  op 

THE  Tunnel 

(By  TTiomas  O'Toole) 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  Member,  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission:  "I  think  our  energy  short- 
age is  not  only  endemic,  it's  Incurable.  We're 
going  to  have  to  live  with  It  the  rest  of  our 
lives." 

Endemic  and  Incurable  are  strong  words, 
but  strong  as  they  are  they  only  begin  to 
describe  the  depth  of  the  energy  crisis  in 
the  United  States. 

What  do  you  say  about  a  nation  that  is 
sitting  on  1.500  years  of  coal  It  may  never 
be  able  to  bum?  How  do  you  portray  a 
country  that  must  Import  one  third  of  the 
oil  it  consumes  every  day? 

How  do  you  describe  a  land  that  has  be- 
gun rationing  natural  gas  to  its  people? 
Whose  mightiest  rivers  have  almost  run  out 
of  dam  sites?  Whose  entire  supply  of  uranium 
could  disappear  in  the  next  two  decades? 

The  richest  nation  In  the  world  has  dis- 
covered it  is  energy  poor  and  that  this  sud- 
den poverty  threatens  the  balance  of  trade, 
our  attempt  to  clean  up  the  air  and  water, 
and  the  efforts  we've  made  to  hold  down  the 
prices  of  products  from  gasoline  to  elec- 
tricity. 

In  fact,,  the  energy  crisis  in  America 
threatens  the  American  way  of  life,  at  least 
that  means  color  television,  frostleas  freezers, 
selt-cleanlng  ovens  and  electric  grills,  knives, 
combs  and  toothbrushes. 

"I  think  I  can  see  the  day  when  the  coun- 
try might  have  to  ration  electricity,"  said 


James  R.  Schlesinger,  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  "I  don't  think 
it  will  come  for  several  decades  and  maybe 
not  vmtll  the  year  2000.  but  I  do  think  it  will 
come." 

The  last  40  years  have  seen  the  population 
grow  70  per  cent  and  energy  consumption  310 
per  cent.  Demand  for  energy  is  such  that  In 
the  next  10  years  the  United  States  will  need 
50  new  sites  for  oil  refineries  and  300  for 
power  plants,  all  of  them  close  enough  to 
the  cities  to  serve  them  but  not  so  close  as  to 
spoil  them. 

"One  day  we  might  find  the  entire  surface 
of  the  United  States  covered  with  power 
plants,"  said  Roger  C.  Carlsmith.  associate 
director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory's environmental  program.  "That  same 
day  we  might  find  that  we  have  exhausted 
the  nation's  fuel  supplies." 

If  fossil  fuels  are  consumed  at  present 
rates.  Americans  will  be  left  only  with  coal 
by  the  year  2.000.  It  might  be  hard  to  believe, 
but  the  country  has  already  passed  its  oil 
production  peak  and  stands  on  the  brink  of 
reaching  its  gas  production  peak. 

"It  doesn't  matter  that  we  may  have  found 
30  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  more  than  20 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  Alaska,"  says  S. 
David  Freeman,  onetime  energy  adviser  to 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon.  "Our  rates  of 
consumption  are  now  so  large  that  we  can 
see  the  bottom  of  the  barrel," 

Last  year,  the  United  States  consumed  5.6 
billion  barrels  of  oil  and  22.1  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas. 

The  country's  109  million  cars  used  90  bil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline,  its  2.000  Jetliners 
more  than  one  billion  gallons  of  Jet  fuel  and 
Its  3.400  power  plants  one  billion  barrels  of 
oil.  four  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  300  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal. 

shortage    op   cheap    TXJtXS 

Americans  now  use  more  than  six  times  as 
much  per  capita  energy  as  the  world  average. 
The  entire  nation  of  200  mUllon  people  burns 
more  energy  than  the  500  mUllon  of  Japan. 
Great  Britain.  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
combined. 

Consumption  of  electrical  energy  has 
shown  by  far  the  greatest  growth,  a  direct 
result  of  the  soaring  electrical  living 
standard. 

Americans  used  almost  1.8  trillion  kilowatt 
hours  last  year,  twice  what  was  used  in  1961. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  estimates 
that  by  1980  electrical  usage  wUl  have 
doubled  again,  that  the  country's  electric 
companies  will  spend  $125  bUlion  on  new 
plants  and  transmission  lines  to  meet  that 
demand. 

By  1980.  electric  power  expansion  will  cost 
$23  bUlion  a  year  and  by  1990  it  will  be  up 
to  $37  bUlion.  One  study  of  power  usage  In 
the  United  States  concludes  that  during  the 
1980s  a  new  one  miUlon  kUowatt  plant  must 
be  brought  into  service  every  12  days  to 
satisfy  power  needs. 

The  phenomenal  growth  In  electrical  con- 
sumption points  up  America's  most  serious 
energy  problem :  the  shortage  of  cheap,  clean 
fuels  to  make  electricity. 

Uranium  is  not  yet  In  short  supply,  but 
only  becaiise  nuclear  power  is  still  an  Infant 
industry.  Coal  the  United  States  has  in 
abundance,  but  not  the  sulfur-free  coal  the 
country's  crowded  cities  will  allow  to  be 
burned  today. 


oil  PROOOCnON 

Ironically,  the  two  most  wanted  fuels  are 
the  scarcest — oil  and  natural  gas.  They're 
wanted  because  they're  relatively  (especially 
gas  )  clean  and  cheap;  they  Ye  scarce  because 
the  United  States  is  consuming  more  than 
it  can  produce. 

Domestic  oil  production  peaked  in  Novem- 
ber of  1970.  is  now  down  almost  8  i>er  cent 
from  its  peak  to  less  than  II  million  barrels 
a  day.  Alaska's  North  Slope  will  add  two  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  by  1980,  but  the  once-rich 
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flelda  of  Tezaa  and  Oklahoma  are  dwlniUlng 
■o  steadily  that  domeetlo  oil  output  may 
never  again  reach  11  million  barrels  a  day. 
Oae  production  has  not  yet  topped  out  In 
the  United  States,  but  It  might  have  If  last 
winter  had  been  a  cold  one.  Even  so,  gas  heat 
was  in  such  demand  that  distributors  were 
rejecting  new  applicants  and  rationing  old 
ones  at  the  same  time  that  gas  was  flowing 
from  the  wells  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  at  the 
highest  rate  In  history. 

"The  analogy  I  like  to  use  Is  that  It's  like 
a  big  Ice  cream  soda,"  former  White  House 
adviser  Dave  Freeman  said.  "We  can  put  a 
few  more  straws  In  the  soda  and  suck  It  up 
a  little  faster,  but  all  that's  going  to  do  is 
make  it  all  gone  that  much  sooner." 

The  flow  of  American  gas  has  reached  a 
record  66  billion  cubic  feet  a  day,  a  flow  so 
high  that  proven  VB.  reserves  have  fallen  to 
their  lowest  level  In  16  years,  from  a  high 
five  years  ago  of  380  trillion  cublio  feet  to 
347  trUllon  cubic  feet  at  the  end  of  1971. 
There  have  been  charges  that  the  gas  In- 
diistry  has  allowed  reserves  to  drop  to  force 
a  price  Increase,  but  the  evidence  Is  atlll 
strong  that  the  nation  has  begun  to  run  out 
of  natural  gas. 

"The  Idea  that  gas  Is  being  sat  on  some- 
where Is  economically  absurd,"  FPO  Com- 
missioner John  Carver  told  a  congressional 
committee  last  month.  "We  have  a  gas  short- 
age." 

If  oil  and  gas  are  so  scarce,  then  how  is 
the  United  States  managing  to  make  ends 
meet? 

The  answer  u  that  the  United  States  to- 
day Is  importing  record  volumes  of  oil  and 
gas,  quantities  that  promise  to  grow  so  great 
they  will  have  a  profound  and  lasting  effect 
on  domestic  energy  strategy,  on  the  balance 
of  trade  and  on  foreign  policy  for  years  to 
come. 

OH  Import  policy  will  be  the  first  to  under- 
go changes,  unless  a  domestic  miracle  hap- 
pens and  somebody  makes  an  overnight  find 
of  100  minion  barrels  of  American  oil. 

The  United  States  now  buys  37  per  cent  of 
Its  oil  from  foreign  suppliers,  mostly  Canada 
and  Venezuela.  But  Canada  and  Venezuela 
face  the  same  prospect  of  shortage  that  the 
United  States  faces.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of 
America's  Imported  oil  comes  from  the  Mid- 
dle East,  partly  because  the  quota  system 
U  biased  against  all  foreign  oU  and  partly  be- 
cause It's  even  more  biased  against  Eastern 
Hemisphere  oil. 

But  the  only  region  of  the  world  possessing 
the  vast  caches  of  oil  the  United  States  so 
desperately  needs  Is  the  Middle  East,  where 
80  per  cent  of  the  world's  recoverable  oil  Is 
located. 

COMINO  lUPOKT  FLOOD 

"Serious  people  are  seriously  concerned 
about  our  oU  quotas,  which  have  done  little 
more  than  prop  up  domestic  oil  prices,"  Is  the 
way  It's  put  by  one  leading  energy  con- 
sultant. "We're  going  to  have  to  change  the 
system." 

The  United  States  will  Import  oil  and  gas 
worth  an  estimated  $3  billion  this  year,  but 
that's  Just  a  trickle  alongside  the  flood  that 
will  pour  Into  the  country  when  (not  If) 
the  import  quotas  are  relaxed. 

By  1986,  economists  predict,  more  than 
half  our  oil  and  almost  half  our  gas  will  come 
from  Imports.  This  would  Increase  oil  and 
gas  Imports  by  more  than  10  times,  to  a  stag- 
gering toUl  of  134  billion. 

Tankers  will  be  hauling  more  than  13  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  and  more  than  five  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  liquefied  gas  Into  U.S.  ports 
every  day,  most  of  It  from  countries  Inside 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  By  1986,  America's 
oU  and  gas  supply  may  well  depend  on  how 
well  we're  getting  on  with  countries  like 
Libya,  Algeria,  Nigeria,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Foreign  affairs  aside,  the  price  that  will 
have  to  be  paid  to  guarantee  delivery  and 
distribution  of  all  this  oil  and  gas  truly  is 
boggling. 


The  National  Petroleiun  Ck>uncll  figures 
that  more  than  360  new  supertankers  will  be 
needed  to  shuttle  Middle  East  oil  from  the 
Persian  Oulf  to  the  United  States.  The  price 
quoted  for  a  a60,000-ton  tanker  today  Is  $31 
million,  which  puts  a  price  tag  of  $13.5  bil- 
lion on  a  Middle  East  fleet. 

CANADA,    AliAHKA    PXPELlmS 

Not  a  single  U.S.  port  can  handle  these 
giant  ships,  which,  when  laden  with  more 
than  two  million  tons  of  oil  each,  draw  as 
much  as  80  feet  of  water.  This  means  the 
United  States  must  construct  three  new 
deepwater  terminals,  one  on  each  coast  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1  billion. 

Most  of  the  money  the  nation  must  spend 
to  deal  with  the  rising  oil  tide  will  go  to 
new  refining  capacity.  The  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil estimates  no  fewer  than  50  new  refineries 
must  be  built  in  the  United  States  In  the 
next  13  years,  at  a  cost  of  $18  blUion. 

The  costs  of  handling  anticipated  natural 
gas  Imports  will  come  close  to  the  costs  of  oil 
imports. 

Pipelines  to  run  Canadian  and  Alaskan 
gas  into  the  United  States  are  priced  at  $4.8 
blUlon,  which  is  on  top  of  $3  billion  for 
plpeimee  to  carry  gas  to  be  brought  by  ship 
into  the  United  States  In  liquid  form.  It  will 
cost  the  companies  venturing  Into  this  busi- 
ness $4  billion  to  liquefy  the  gas  and  $1  bil- 
lion to  turn  the  liquids  back  into  gas. 

Tankers  to  transport  the  liquefied  gas  from 
countries  like  Nigeria  and  Algeria  wlU  cost 
$6  billion.  Three  of  those  tankers  are  already 
at  sea,  89  are  being  built  or  are  on  order 
and  the  National  Petroleum  Council  has  said 
that  130  liquefied  natural  gas  Unkers  will 
be  needed  by  1986  if  the  United  States  Is  to 
meet  Its  gas  demands. 

These  expenses  approach  at  a  time  when 
drilling  for  oil  and  gas  is  getting  more  diffi- 
cult, more  expensive  and  more  unrewarding. 

BNVnONMXNTAL   COSTS 

"Dry  holes"  now  cost  the  U.S.  oil  industry 
$900  million  a  year.  Wildcatters  are  down 
to  30,000  feet  In  the  ground  seeking  oil  In 
West  Texas.  Gas  wells  38.000  feet  deep  were 
only  this  year  sunk  In  Texas'  Pecos  County, 
while  early  In  March  a  gas  well  was  sunk 
30,000  feet  In  Oklahoma,  making  It  the 
deepest  well  In  the  world  and  also  one  of 
the  most  expensive. 

"OU  and  gas  fields  don't  reproduce,"  says 
the  Interior  Department's  M.  King  Hubbert, 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  petroleum  geolo- 
gists. "Every  time  we  drill  one.  there's  one 
less  to  go." 

A  final  and  Inevitable  expense  Is  the  grow- 
ing oost  of  catering  to  the  environment. 

Oil  and  gas  companies  want  to  drill  off- 
shore, but  the  dangers  of  spills  have  not 
only  limited  offshore  drilling  but  In  some 
cases  cut  It  out  altogether — as  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  channel. 

They  want  to  build  deepwater  terminals 
along  the  East  Coast  to  handle  the  antici- 
pated armada  of  supertankers,  but  states 
from  Maine  to  Florida  are  studying  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  such  terminals.  Delaware  al- 
ready has  passed  a  bill  that  prohibits  con- 
struction of  any  new  oU  refineries  inside  Its 
borders. 

"We  have  a  very  schisophrenic  audience 
along  the  East  Coast  today."  according  to 
O.  L.  Woods,  vice-president  of  Mobil  Oil 
Corp..  "because  what  Delaware  is  essentially 
saying  to  the  other  49  states  Is  .  .  .  you  guys 
do  It,  but  keep  them  away  from  us." 

What  does  It  all  mean?  Well,  one  thing  It 
means  Is  that  Industry  will  have  to  spend 
that  much  more  time,  money  and  effort 
seeking  solutions  to  these  problems.  That 
means  that  prices  for  oil  and  gas  and  all 
the  products  that  chemistry  squeeaes  out  of 
oil  and  gas  will  be  moving  upward. 

'The  Nixon  administration  has  tried  extra 
hard  to  keep  the  lid  on  oil  prices,  but  I'd  ex- 
pect that  after  the  elections  In  November 
there  will  be  at  least  a  60-oent-a-barrel  In- 
crease In  oil.*  formsr  White  House  adviser 


Freeman  said.  "I'd  expect  even  steeper  in- 
creases in  natural  gas  and  In  electrical  energy 
prices." 

Domestic  oil  costs  roughly  $3.60  a  barrel 
with  foreign  oU  costing  $3  to  $2.60  a  barreL 
Domestic  gas  is  cheap  at  30  to  36  cents  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  at  the  wellhead,  while 
the  liquified  foreign  gas  that's  starting  to 
come  into  the  United  States  (Algerian  gas 
has  begun  to  move  Into  Boston  harbor)  by 
tanker  costs  $1.10  a  thousand  cubic  feet. 

A  16  per  cent  increase  In  the  price  of  oU 
means  at  least  that  much  of  a  boost  for 
gasoline  and  Jet  fuel,  which  together  take 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  oU  In  every 
barrel. 

How  much  would  this  cost  the  consumer? 
In  gasoline  prices  alone,  no  lees  than  $2  bil- 
lion. Trucking  rates  would  go  up.  So  would 
bus  tues,  heating  oils  and  plastic  packag- 
ing for  everything  from  food  to  toys.  Jet 
faree?  Fuel  is  a  large  expense  In  airline  op- 
erations, and  nobody  expects  the  nation's  air- 
lines not  to  pass  on  some  of  a  price  boost 
to  their  passengers.  A  growing  percentage 
of  the  oU  that  c(Mnes  out  of  each  barrel  is 
what  the  oU  Industry  calls  residual  oil,  Ut- 
eraUy  the  oU  that's  left  over  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  after  gasoline  and  the  lighter 
heating  oils  are  taken  from  the  top. 

Time  was  when  residual  oil  had  little  use, 
but  today  this  leftover  oil  is  used  by  Just 
about  every  major  electric  utility  In  the  pop- 
ulous East.  The  reason  Is  that  It  Is  either 
lower  In  sulfur  or  can  be  made  lower  In  sul- 
fur than  the  coal  that  power  companies  can 
no  longer  bum  because  of  sulfur  restrictions 
around  the  cities. 

XLXCTUC     KAT18    DOTTBU 

New  York's  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 
changed  over  the  last  of  Its  130  power  boilers 
two  months  ago  to  burn  residual  oil.  Con  Ed 
now  buys  140,000  barrels  of  low  sulphur  oU 
every  day  and  expects  to  buy  more  than  300,- 
000  barrels  a  day  by  1973. 

The  New  York  utility  gets  its  low-sidfur 
oil  either  by  having  Venezuelan  oil  "desul- 
furlzed"  for  60  cents  to  a  dollar  a  barrel  or 
by  buying  low-sulfur  Ubyan  oil  at  almost 
$4  a  barrel. 

Whichever  way  Con  Ed  buys  low-sulfur  oil, 
it  has  had  to  pay  almost  double  what  it  was 
paying  two  years  ago.  and  almost  three  times 
what  It  paid  for  coal  when  it  could  burn  it. 

"The  outlook  for  electricity  rates  has  got  to 
be  up  because  of  situations  like  these."  says 
Freeman.  "I  think  electrical  rates  wlU  double 
themselves  In  the  next  10  years." 

Natural  gas  prices  are  already  on  the  rise, 
at  least  partly  because  gas  hasn't  been  given 
close  attention  by  the  NUon  administration's 
price  controllers. 

Wellhead  prices  are  up  30  to  40  per  cent 
in  some  regions,  and  people  In  Industry  and 
even  In  the  federal  government  talk  openly 
about  doubling  and  tripling  of  wellhead 
prices  m  the  next  few  years.  Even  doubling 
would  be  a  boost  of  $4.4  bUllon  In  revenues 
for  gas  producers  alone. 

OmONB    A    DXCAOB    AOO 

"They  talk  about  doubling  and  tripling 
the  price  becaxise  they  say  they  want  to  get 
consumers  to  stop  using  gas,  so  the  coun- 
try can  conserve  gas,"  says  FPC  Commis- 
sioner John  Carver,  who's  leaving  the  FPC 
in  June.  "They  don't  think  about  the  market 
chaos  that  would  follow  a  doubling  or  a 
tripling  in  gas  prices." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  sucii  chaos 
could  have  been  avoided,  who  say  that  the 
United  States  had  options  ten  or  even  five 
years  ago  that  might  have  put  off  the  energy 
crisis  In  America. 

America's  reliance  on  foreign  oU  could  have 
been  at  least  delayed  if  the  nation  had 
ohoaen  10  years  ago  to  explore  more  aggres- 
sively for  offshore  oil.  Or  developed  the  Colo- 
rado oil  shale  fields.  Or  gone  In  with  Canada 
on  a  Joint  venture  to  exploit  the  vast  tar 
sands  in  the  remote  regions  of  Alberta  pror- 
Ince. 
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The  United  States  might  still  be  able  to 
extract  some  of  the  estimated  500  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  locked  up  In  these  dei>oslts,  but 
while  the  nation  has  waited  to  do  so  the 
costs  have  skyrocketed  and  conservationists 
have  closed  ranks  against  offshore  explora- 
tion and  extraction  of  the  Colorado  shale. 

"I'd  Just  as  soon  leave  it  alone,"  says  In- 
terior's King  Hubbert  of  the  Colorado  shale. 
"If  you  want  to  Imagine  one  hell  of  a  mess, 
Imagine  mining  that  shale  and  discharging 
the  acid  wastes  into  the  Colorado  River.  I 
guarantee  you'd  kill  the  river." 

The  country's  had  some  of  the  same  oppor- 
tunities In  natural  gas,  like  developing  a 
process  to  make  synthetic  gas  from  naphtha 
or  a  method  of  freeing  the  300  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  trapped  in  solid  rock  in  Wyoming 
and  Colorado. 

ABUNDANCE    OF   COAI, 

A  program  to  make  "syngas"  out  of  naph- 
tha has  begun  in  the  United  States  but  it's 
small  and  it's  based  on  technology  developed 
In  West  Germany. 

The  trouble  with  the  gas  stimulation  proj- 
ect is  that  the  only  way  to  rock  the  gas  loose 
is  with  300  (and  maybe  400)  underground 
nuclear  explosions,  a  solution  that's  less  ac- 
ceptable to  Americans  today  than  it  was  30 
years  ago  when  Project  Plowshare  was  begun 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Nowhere  has  the  United  States  been  more 
remiss  about  exploiting  its  energy  options 
than  in  the  way  it  has  handled  and  planned 
our  use  of  coal. 

Coal  is  our  most  abundant  resource,  there 
being  two  trillion  tons  of  It  in  American  soil. 
The  energy  content  of  American  coal  edone  Is 
90  per  cent  of  the  energy  content  of  all  fossil 
fuels  buried  In  the  North  American  land 
mass. 

Coal  Is  also  the  easiest  fossil  fuel  to  extract 
and  to  use,  but  despite  all  its  advantages 
coal  is  the  one  energy  source  in  the  United 
States  whose  use  Is  on  the  wane. 

The  main  reason  is  that  coal  is  dirty.  Coal 
burning  fouled  the  air  with  60  per  cent  of 
the  14  million  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  dis- 
charged by  U.S.  smokestacks  last  year.  Its 
only  growth  market  outside  of  exports  has 
been  the  electric  power  industry,  but  laws 
against  sulfur  discharges  now  threaten  that 
market. 

New  York's  Con  Ed  Is  a  typical  former  user 
of  coal.  In  1970,  Con  Ed  burned  3.6  million 
tons  of  coal,  then  In  1971  burned  half  that. 
So  far  this  year.  Con  Ed  burned  140.000  tons 
of  coal  before  shutting  down  its  last  coal- 
fired  plant  on  Staten  Island. 

"If  current  trends  continue."  says  Joseph 
Swldler.  chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  New  York  State,  "then  total  coal 
demand  will  be  down  to  370  million  tons  by 
1980.  That's  60  per  cent  of  present  demand." 

Such  a  debacle  could  have  been  forestalled 
by  foresight.  Processes  could  have  been  de- 
veloped to  scrub  the  sulfur  out  of  coal  fumes 
before  they  reached  the  top  of  the  smoke- 
stack. Better  yet.  a  method  might  have  been 
devised  to  turn  coal  into  gas. 

One  reason  these  things  weren't  done  is 
that  the  coal  industry  never  pursued  these 
goals.  The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Office  of  Coal  Research  began  their 
pursuit  too  late. 

Both  branches  of  Interior  now  have  sulfur 
scrubbing  and  coal  gasification  programs 
under  way,  but  it  might  be  10  years 
before  either  one  is  ready  to  be  com- 
mercialized. It  might  not  even  be  ready  then, 
because  Interior's  budget  for  both  programs 
is  less  than  $76  million. 

"This  Isnt  enough."  said  one  of  Interior's 
top  officials.  "It's  going  to  take  $1  billion  at 
least  Just  to  get  coal  gasification  going  in  the 
US." 

BACK  A0AIN8T  TIMX 

The  Story  of  what's  happened  to  coal  tells 
a  lot  about  why  there  is  an  energy  crisis  in 
America  today,  but  as  on*  last  footnote  to 
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it  all.  consider  the  plight  of  hydropower  and 
nuclear  power. 

There  are  63.3  million  kilowatts  of  hydro- 
electric capacity  in  the  United  States,  which 
Is  less  than  one-third  the  country's  potential. 
Most  of  the  two-thirds  will  never  be  used, 
largely  because  of  conservationist  opposition. 

The  Colorado  River  Is  already  closed  to 
future  dams  by  congressional  mandate.  The 
one  remaining  dam  site  on  the  Colimibla 
River  is  blocked  by  public  opposition,  as  are 
half  a  dozen  sites  on  the  Snake  River  and  as 
many  again  on  the  Eel  River  and  Mad  River 
In  north  California. 

Nuclear  power  is  a  somewhat  different 
story,  but  even  In  its  infancy  is  In  a  race 
against  time  to  tap  what  little  uranium  the 
country  has  to  support  a  viable  atomic  energy 
program. 

The  United  States  has  50.000  tons  of 
uranium  oxide  (raw  mineral  for  fissionable 
uranium)  in  stockpile,  and  275.000  tons  of 
uranium  oxide  In  the  ground  as  proven  re- 
serves. 

There  are  only  20  nuclear  power  plants 
operating  in  the  United  States  today.  There 
will  be  200  plants  In  use  by  1980  and  almost 
400  by  1990,  which  means  that  uranium  re- 
quirements for  the  next  eight  years  will 
total  200,000  tons  and  then  skyrocket  beyond 
what  is  In  the  ground. 

AEC   ALTERNATIVES 

"Things  could  come  to  a  slow  grinding 
halt  unless  we  could  get  uranium  overseas," 
says  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Robert 
Nininger.  "Mathematically,  we  could  be  taken 
out  to  about  1982  but  everything  could  stop 
If  none  of  our  alternatives  worked." 

The  AEC's  main  alternatives  are  to  buy 
Canadian  uranium  to  flesh  out  America's 
own  needs  and  to  speed  development  of  the 
fast  breeder  power  reactor,  which  breeds  more 
nuclear  fuel  than  It  bums. 

Beyond  that,  it  has  two  other  alternatives 
which  are  nowhere  as  neat  as  the  first  two. 

The  AEC  has  decided  to  withdraw  60,000 
of  the  70.000  tons  of  raw  uraniiun  now  in 
the  national  stockpile,  enrich  it  In  advance 
to  fissionable  uranium  and  hold  it  In  abey- 
ance for  emergency  needs. 

Its  other  option  Involves  a  move  it  would 
never  have  risked  five  years  ago.  It  will,  if  It 
must,  remove  about  one  year's  supply  of 
fissile  uranium  by  taking  It  right  out  of  our 
stockpiled  atomic  weapons,  then  processing 
it  into  power-g^rade  uraniiun. 

This  might  never  be  done,  but  if  it's  neces- 
sary to  buy  time  the  AEC  is  willing  to  do  so. 
That's  how  far  the  energy  crisis  in  America 
has  taken  us. 


MEMPHIS  PAPER  HITS  DOUBLE 
SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
makes  an  incisive  observation  in  discuss- 
ing the  Navy  memo  calling  for  additional 
spending  this  fiscal  year.  In  a  key  para- 
graph of  Its  April  8  editorial,  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal  says: 

Admiral  Kidd  probably  Is  correct  In  his 
statement  that  if  the  money  had  not  been 
spent  it  would  be  hard  to  Justify  It  a  second 
time.  But  the  Zumwalt  memo  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Navy  was  planning  to  ask  for  that 
amount — maybe  even  more — In  the  next  fis- 
cal year  anyhow.  So  the  speedup  In  spending 
simply  meant  that  this  amount  of  money 
would  be  spent  twice.  It  Is  difficult  to  put 
any  other  interpretation  on  the  memo. 

Mr.  Piresldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Spend  Fast  and  Get  Moas 

Nobody  does  a  better  Job  of  keeping  the 
feet  of  the  military  to  the  fire  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  wastefvil  spending  than  does  Senator 
William  Proxmlre  (D.,  Wis.),  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress. 

He  did  it  again  the  other  day  when  Adm. 
I.  C.  Kldd.  chief  of  Navy  material  command, 
came  before  the  Joint  committee  to  testify 
on  matters  of  naval  procurement. 

The  senator  called  to  the  admiral's  atten- 
tion a  memorandum  Issued  Feb.  7  by  Adm. 
Elmo  R.  Zuinwalt  Jr..  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions, pointing  out  that  the  Navy  was  not 
meeting  its  targets  on  spending  400  million 
dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  It  urged  "top 
management  attention"  to  this  fact  "to  avoid 
resultant  adverse  effects  on  anticipated  fiscal 
year  1973  outlay  ceilings." 

In  short.  Admiral  Zumwalt  was  warning 
that  If  the  Navy  did  not  spend  that  400  mil- 
lion dollars  Congress  had  made  available 
before  the  end  of  June,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  Navy  to  get  Congress  to  appropriate 
that  money  again  next  year. 

Admiral  Kidd  did  his  best  to  put  the  mat- 
ter In  a  good  light,  but  he  had  to  admit  that 
the  Idea  was  to  get  rid  of  the  money  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Senator  Proxmlre  accused  the  Navy  of 
"playing  ...  a  game  with  the  taxpayer  and 
a  game  with  Congress  that  is  most  unfor- 
tunate .  .  ." 

Admiral  Kldd  probably  is  correct  In  his 
statement  that  if  the  money  had  not  been 
spent  it  would  be  hard  to  Justify  it  a  second 
time.  But  the  Zumwalt  memo  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Navy  was  planning  to  ask  for  that 
amount — maybe  even  more — In  the  next  fis- 
cal year  anyhow.  So  the  sp^eedup  In  spending 
simply  meant  that  this  amount  of  money 
would  be  spent  twice.  It  is  difficult  to  put  any 
other  Interpretation  on  the  memo. 

And  when  he  was  pressed  even  further  by 
Senator  Charles  Percy  (R.,  m.)  on  the  matter. 
Admiral  Kldd  said: 

"When  you  are  faced  with  a  proposition 
of  losing  funds  which  you  have  fought  hard 
to  get  and  to  Justify,  by  George,  the  Incen- 
tive Is  high  to  get  them  committed.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  And  when  you  do 
things  In  a  hurry,  you  make  an  abundance  of 
mistakes.  There  is  no  question  about  that, 
either.  If  you  want  It  bad,  you  get  It  bad." 

Precisely,  admiral. 

Senator  Proxmlre  describes  this  as  "about 
as  devastating  an  indictment  of  service 
waste  as  I  have  ever  heard  .  .  ." 

Whether  it  is  the  worst  example  on  record, 
we  cannot  Judge.  But  it  is  bad  enough.  And 
there  have  been  reliable  reports  In  the  past 
that  other  departments  of  government,  ci- 
vilian as  well  as  military,  are  caught  up  each 
spring  In  this  "spend,  spend  and  spend" 
game,  as  Senator  Proxmlre  calls  it.  Let's  hope 
the  Senator  is  able  to  do  something  more 
than  Just  expose  it  before  Congress. 


NEW  FRONTIER  IN  TRANSURFACE 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Colo- 
rado Business  Review  for  March  contains 
an  excellent  article  on  the  prx)gress  being 
made  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's High  Speed  Ground  Test 
Center  at  Pueblo.  Colo.  The  article  was 
written  by  Mr.  Glenn  A.  Reiff.  who  Is  the 
senior  project  engineer  at  the  test  center. 
Mr.  ReilT  has  a  diversified  backgroimd  in 
applied  research,  testing,  and  manage- 
ment of  aerospace  programs.  He  holds 
degrees  from  the  U.S.  Na%-al  Academy 
and  the  U^S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School. 
His  keen  Interest  In  this  project  makes 
his  article  worthwhile  reading  for  edl 
Senators. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "HSGTC — Moving  Toward  a 
New  Frontier  in  Transurface  Tech- 
nology." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

HSGTC — MoviKG   ToWAKD   a    New    Prontiek 
IN  Tkansttrfacx  Technology 
(By  Glenn  A.  Reiff) 
Midway  between  Pike's  Peak  and  the  site 
of  what  was  Bent's  Port  on  the  high  plains  of 
southeastern   Colorado,  a   new  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  test  center  Is  begin- 
ning to  take  shape.  Unlike  Bent's  Fort,  the 
Grand  Central  Station  for  pioneers  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
High  Speed   Ground  Test  Center   (HSGTC) 
will  be  a  different  kind  of  way  station  and  will 
serve  to  provide  new  technology  for  railroad, 
transit,  and  other  advanced  types  of  ground 
transportation. 

Many  Coloradans  have  expressed  Interest 
In  the  Test  Center,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  It  can  do  to  Improve  surface 
transport,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of 
how  It  may  affect  the  state.  ^)€culatlons  on 
the  rate  of  growth  and  ultimate  size  of  the 
Center  have  varied  over  an  extremely  wide 
range.  This  article  attempts  to  place  the 
Test  Center  In  perspective  and  to  make  a 
few  estimates  on  what  It  may  mean  to 
Colorado. 

The  HSGTC  should  be  to  ground  transpor- 
tation what  the  wind  tunnels  and  flight  test 
ranges  have  been  to  aviation.  There  are  more 
than  50  government,  university,  or  Industrial 
wind  tunnels,  and  at  least  15  federal  aero- 
nautical or  space  flight  centers  In  our  coun- 
try today.  Edwards  Flight  Center,  a  300.000- 
acre  site  located  In  the  Mojave  Desert  of 
Southern  California  with  fixed  assets  valued 
at  more  than  $325  million  and  employment 
of  about  10,000  people,  for  example,  has  been 
the  proving  ground  for  many  airplanes  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century;  and  Lang- 
ley  Research  Center  In  Virginia,  established 
In  about  1916.  has  provided  both  theory  and 
wind  tunnel  testing  for  supersonic  shapes, 
short  take-off  aircraft,  and  other  aero- 
dynamic configurations  used  by  commercial 
aviation. 

In  comparison,  there  have  been  relatively 
few  such  research  and  test  facilities  available 
for  ground  transportation.  The  Association 
of  American  Railroads  (AAR)  has  main- 
tained a  railroad  laboratory  and  research 
center  on  the  campus  of  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  In  Chicago  and  has  con- 
ducted research  projects  through  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  AAR.  Also,  many  of 
the  larger  railroads,  transit  properties,  and 
rail  equipment  manufacturers  have  con- 
ducted their  own  research  and  testing  activi- 
ties. For  several  years,  these  groups  have 
been  directing  their  attention  toward  such 
diverse  subjects  as  rolling  stock  dynamics, 
continuous  welded  rail,  more  efficient  loco- 
motives, fatigue  strength  of  structural  welds, 
grade  crossing  protection.  raU  alignment, 
roller  bearings,  safe  transport  of  explosives, 
simplification  of  tariffs,  and  improvements 
of  accounting  procedures;  but  there  remain 
many  problems  to  be  solved  In  each  of  these 
areas.  Furthermore,  track  complexes  dedi- 
cated to  full  scale  testing  of  different  types 
of  ground  vehicles  at  various  speeds  have  not 
exisiea  m  one  location.  This  capability,  along 
with  laboratories  for  probing  some  of  the 
problems  listed  about  as  well  as  testing  the 
interaction  of  steel  wheels  on  steel  rails, 
will  soon  be  pulled  together  at  the  High 
Speed  Ground  Test  Center. 

Construction  of  a  Dynamics  Laboratory  is 
expected  to  start  at  the  Test  Center  during 
the  summer  of  1972.  This  laboratory,  con- 
taining a  wheel-rail  simulator,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  sophisticated  In  the  world.  The 
simulator  Includes  hydraulic  platforms  ca- 
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pable  of  Independent  operation  In  six  de- 
grees of  freedom.  Each  platform  has  a  roller 
rig  to  support  and  spin  the  wheels  of  a 
freight,  passenger,  or  transit  car  or  locomo- 
tive. Force,  displacement,  and  operational 
frequencies  of  the  rollers,  coupled  with  the 
hydraulic  platforms  can  be  made  to  slmiilate 
raU  surfaces  of  all  kind.  Since  the  entire 
assembly  can  be  slowed  or  accelerated  In 
any  of  Its  movements,  detailed  analysis  of 
various  track  Irregularities  experienced  in 
the  field,  vehicle  suspension  systems,  and  the 
mechanics  of  rolling  contact  will  be  possible. 
About  30  miles  of  raUroad  and  transit  test 
track  of  various  configurations.  Including 
bolted  Joints,  used  raU.  different  ballast  sec- 
tions, tight  curves,  high-speed  reverse 
curves,  and  an  impact  area  are  also  planned 
for  use  In  conjunction  with  the  Dynamics 
Laboratory 

Moving  people  Is  a  subject  that  has 
sparked  the  Imagination  for  years,  and  It  Is 
here  that  many  of  the  more  futuristic  ve- 
hicle concepts  are  revealed.  A  large  number 
of  hardware  variants  are  being  studied;  and. 
If  they  are  brought  to  the  prototype  stage! 
we  will  expect  to  evaluate  them  at  the  Test 
Center.  Dual-mode  machines,  suspended  ve- 
hicles, trams,  magnetically  levitated  ve- 
hicles, Interurban  cars,  obstacle  detectors, 
power  collectors,  control  systems,  and  tube 
vehicles  may  all  eventually  be  tested  at  the 
Center;  but,  right  now,  those  firmly  sched- 
uled are  the  Linear  Induction  Motor  Re- 
search Vehicle  (LIMRV),  which  Is  currently 
under  test.  Rail  Diagnostic  Cars,  and  the 
Tracked  Air  Cushion  Research  Vehicle 
(TACRV). 

Our  first  research  project  Is  centered 
around  the  experimental  LIMRV  built  by 
Garrett  AlResearch  In  California  and  de- 
signed for  speeds  up  to  250  mph.  This  par- 
ticular vehicle  wUl  never  be  placed  Into  pas- 
senger service  but  wUl  be  used  to  develop 
the  linear  electric  motor  as  an  advanced  form 
of  propulsion  for  ground  vehicles.  These  mo- 
tors will  be  pollutant-free,  very  quiet,  and 
contain  almost  no  moving  parts. 

Two  New  York  subway  cars  are  presently 
at  the  Center  and  serving  as  test  beds  for  de- 
veloping Instrumentation  which  will  ulti- 
mately become  part  of  portable  raU  diag- 
nostic laboratories.  In  addition,  the  Vertol 
Division  of  Boeing  in  Pennsylvania  Is  sys- 
tem manager  for  the  Urban  Rapid  RaU  Ve- 
hicle Program.  As  part  of  this  program,  Boe- 
ing will  procure  two  newly  designed  transit 
cars  representative  of  the  current  state-of- 
the-art  and  will  recommend  areas  for  further 
Investigation  utilizing  these  cars  and  Ad- 
vanced Concept  Cars.  With  these  two  new 
cars,  transit  vehicle  performance  character- 
istics such  as  speed,  acceleration,  noise,  and 
ride  quality  will  be  tested  at  the  Center  be- 
ginning In  the  fall  of  1972. 

The  Tracked  Air  Cushion  Research  Vehicle 
Is  now  being  assembled  by  Grumman  Aero- 
space In  New  York.  This  type  of  vehicle  floats 
on  a  thin  cushion  of  air  within  a  concrete 
trough  or  guldeway.  It  Is  propelled  by  an 
8,000  hp  linear  Induction  motor  utilizing  a 
reaction  rail  and  Is  designed  for  speeds  up  to 
300  mph.  Tests  on  It  are  scheduled  to  start 
next  summer. 

These  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  (RD&E)  projects  are  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  Office  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation,  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Administration,  and 
the  Transportation  Systems  Center.  In  the 
future,  certain  projects  may  be  established 
by  private  industry  and  supported  at  the 
Center. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  provided  a  50- 
year  lease  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  land,  and  the  City  and 
County  of  Pueblo  have  helped  by  building 
roads.  Gravel  access  roads  leading  to  the 
30.000-acre  site  originate  at  the  Pueblo  Me- 
morial Airport  and  from  State  Highway  96 
one  mUe  west  of  Boone,  Colorado.  The  head- 


quarters area  Is  almost  30  mUes  by  road  from 
downtovim  Pueblo,  and  about  60  mUes  from 
Colorado  Springs. 

The  Center  was  formally  dedicated  by  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation,  John  A 
Volpe,  on  May  19,  1971,  some  16  months  after 
the  site  was  selected. 

Although  surveyors  began  Initial  mapping 
during  the  spring  of  1970,  contracted  work 
and  operations  did  not  start  until  after  the 
lease  was  signed  on  August  22.  1970.  Con- 
structlon  began  Immediately  thereafter-  and 
to  date,  a  total  of  15  miles  of  track  have  been 
built.  This  total  Includes  6.2  miles  of  high- 
speed trackage  with  a  21.1nch  high  reaction 
raU  Installed  in  the  middle  which  Is  part  of 
a  linear  Induction  motor;  and  a  2.4  mile  tran- 
sit  test   track   that   Includes  an   electrified 
third  ran  to  power  subway  cars  and  other 
transit  vehicles.  Each  track  Is  paralleled  by 
a  graveled  service  road.  Office  trailers  and 
temporary  buildings  have  been  used  In  sup- 
port  of  Initial  test  and  construction  activi- 
ties; however,  by  early  1972  the  flrst  perma- 
nent    structure— a     Project     Management 
Building— will  be  completed  and  occupied 
An  automobUe  overpass  Is  presently  under 
construction  and  should  be  ready  for  use 
in  May.  In  those  areas  where  the  natural 
vegetation  had  to  be  disturbed,  a  program 
for  landscape  restoration  has  been  Included. 
All  construction  work  has  been  contracted 
for  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  Re- 
gion 9  In  Denver,  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  regional  offices  In  Los  Ange- 
les or  Denver  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  RaU- 
road Administration  (FRA).  Basic  site  layout 
and  master  planning  are  provided  by  FRA's 
Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 
and  the  PRA  Is  responsible  for  overall  co- 
ordination, administration,  and  management 
of  the  Center. 

With  this  participation,  four  of  the  seven 
operating  administrations  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  are  Involved  with 
work  at  the  Test  Center. 

Additional  support  has  been  provided  by 
the  Pueblo  Army  Depot;  NASA's  Langley  Re- 
search Center;  the  National  Ocean  Survey,  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion; and  the  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Construction  projects  which  are  planned 
to  be  started  by  next  summer  Include  the 
first  segment  of  guldeway  for  the  TACRV- 
an  extension  of  the  Transit  Track  to  close  a 
9-mlle  electrified  loop;  the  first  Increment  of 
RaUroad  Test  Track;  a  Technical  Services 
Building;  the  Dynamics  Laboratory;  a  water 
distribution  system;  and  a  network  for  dis- 
tributing electrical  power.  Also,  by  next  sum- 
mer It  Is  expected  that  a  contract  will  be 
awarded  to  provide  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion services  for  the  Test  Center  during  the 
following  two  years. 

Even  with  these  plans,  the  scope  of  activi- 
ties at  the  Center  Is  not  expected  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  space  effort  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy and  Brevard  County,  Florida,  during 
the  1960's;  nor  should  the  HSGTC  activities 
create  disruptive  infiuences  as  have  some- 
times been  experienced  when  a  large  federal 
establishment  has  moved  Into  a  community. 
The  Test  Center,  with  Its  focus  on  advanced 
forms  of  ground  transportation,  will  un- 
doubtedly provide  a  point  of  Interest  for 
citizens  of  Colorado  and  make  them  more 
aware  of  transportation  developments. 

Already  we  have  had  visitors  from  Canada, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  England,  France,  West 
Germany,  and  Japan,  In  addition  to  many 
other  visitors  from  elsewhere  In  this  country. 
As  activities  expand,  we  can  expect  many 
more  business  visitors,  student  groups,  and 
sightseers.  While  moat  of  the  employees- 
craftsmen,  laborers,  clerks,  tradesmen,  and 
professionals — will  come  from  within  Colo- 
rado, others  wUl  be  brought  from  elsewhere. 
People  with  diverse  talents  in  the  sciences, 
business,  engineering,  technology,  and  man- 
agement wlU  be  needed.  Aa  a  result,  there 
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will  be  a  melding  of  new  Interests  and  varied 
backgrounds.  Eventually,  these  new  outlooks 
can  be  expected  to  fuse  Into  the  local  educa- 
tional system. 

When  one  considers  urban  population,  and 
trans[>ortatlon  problems.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
predict  growth  for  the  Test  Center;  and  It 
should  help  keep  local  business  activity  mov- 
ing in  a  positive  direction.  To  date.  Colo- 
rado construction  contractors  or  suppliers 
from  Pueblo,  Boone,  Canon  City,  La  Junta, 
Trinidad,  Colorado  Springs,  Commerce  City, 
and  Denver  have  ptu-ticipated  In  work  at  the 
Center.  Additional  contractors  from  at  least 
five  other  states  have  also  been  involved. 
Industrial  concerns  from  elsewhere  In  the  na- 
tion may  possibly  establish  branch  offices  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Test  Center  as  its  activi- 
ties expand.  WhUe  It  Is  not  hard  to  forecast  a 
positive  economic  trend.  It  Is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  quantitatively  estimate  the  magni- 
tude, because  the  rate  of  buUdup  at  the 
Center  will  depend  upon  planning  within 
the  Federal  Executive  Branch  and  annual  ap- 
propriations from  Congress.  However,  I  wlU 
venture  some  gross  estimates. 

During  the  flrst  year  after  the  startup  of 
the  Test  Center  in  August  1970,  total  employ- 
ment has  varied  widely  from  month  to  month 
as  construction  projects  have  been  phased 
In  and  completed.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
count  of  the  working  force  wUl  continue  to 
be  highly  variable  for  the  next  several  years. 
This  total  working  force  Includes  both  tem- 
porary and  permanent  federal  employees, 
relatively  transient  construction  crews,  and 
RDT&E  project  teams.  In  early  1971.  It  was 
estimated  that  some  125  people  were  work- 
ing at  the  Center,  but  during  the  past  few 
months  this  number  has  averaged  about  65. 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
working  force  at  the  Center  will  approach  300 
during  the  next  five  years.  Using  national 
personal  Income  averttges  and  assuming  such 
a  rate  of  growth,  this  buUdup  In  total  em- 
ployment would  add  almost  $10  million  In  di- 
rect personal  Income  locally  during  this  pe- 
riod. WhUe  many  of  these  employees  will 
already  be  residents  of  Pueblo,  those  brought 
from  elsewhere  will  add  to  the  number  of 
people  In  the  community  and  wlU  require 
housing,  schools,  stores,  and  aU  the  other 
normal  urban  services. 

It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  m<ike  a  long- 
range  forecast  of  the  total  money  that  will  be 
spent  In  Colorado  as  a  result  of  the  Test 
Center  because  of  uncertainties  Involving 
each  year's  appropriations  and  the  nation- 
wide diversity  of  contractor  locations.  How- 
ever, near-term  estimates  of  the  Investment 
at  the  Center  can  be  made. 

The  total  public  Investment  of  federal 
funds  for  the  Test  Center  during  the  first 
year  of  operation  was  about  $10  mUllon.  This 
investment  was  primarily  for  the  acquisition 
of  tracks  and  other  real  property  associated 
with  RDT&E  projects.  Considering  the  pres- 
ent status  of  work  and  Implementation  of 
new  contracts.  It  appears  that  the  Investment 
during  the  second  year  of  operation  wUl  be 
approximately  $20  million,  bringing  the  total 
to  about  $30  million.  Extrapolating  these 
amounts  Indicates  that  the  total  Invest- 
ment may  be  In  the  $75-mllllon  range  by 
about  1977,  but  actual  funding  will  depend 
upon  project  requirements  and  national 
priorities. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  funding  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  Congress  and  that 
these  estimates  are  only  for  federally  funded 
work  at  the  Test  Center.  There  are  some  in 
the  State  who  are  predicting  new  transporta- 
tion-related Industrial  activity  In  Colorado 
because  of  the  Test  Center.  Such  predictions 
are  not  unreasonable;  however,  to  date,  there 
is  no  available  evidence  that  the  Center  has 
stimulated  moves  of  this  type. 

Transportation  Is  the  life  blood  of  com- 
merce and  a  pacesetter  for  society.  It  per- 
vades all  of  our  lives;  In  iteelf,  transporta- 


tion Is  also  a  large  factor  In  the  natl<-n^l 
economy.  For  example,  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  our  annual  expenditure  for  goods  and 
services,  or  Gross  National  Product,  is  made 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  for  transporta- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another;  and  some  10 
million  pesons  are  employed  In  transporta- 
tion-related industries.  As  the  Test  Center 
begins  fulfiUing  its  role  to  Improve  transur- 
face technology,  the  social  and  economic  Im- 
plications win  far  exceed  the  direct  benefits 
within  the  state  and  will  spread  throughout 
the  nation,  or  the  world. 

When  one  studies  the  entire  spectrum  of 
transportation  problems.  It  becomes  appar- 
ent that  there  Is  no  one  system,  or  set  of 
equipment,  or  general  solution  for  all  trans- 
portation problems.  Each  region — town,  city, 
megalopolis,  county,  or  state — has  Its  own 
unique  set  of  problems,  and  so  an  assort- 
ment of  Improvement  is  needed.  At  the  Test 
Center,  Incremental  advances  In  existing 
equipment  will  be  sought;  and,  at  the  same 
time.  Imaginative  new  systems  or  subsystems 
win  be  tested  and  developed  so  that  each 
community  may  have  a  family  of  proven 
transportation  equipment  from  which  to 
choose  the  best  for  Its  regional  requirements. 

Just  as  Bent's  Port  was  the  gateway  to  a 
new  frontier  In  the  Southwest  almost  a 
hundred  and  flfty  years  ago,  the  High  Speed 
Ground  Test  Center  can  become  another 
kind  of  portal  to  a  different  frontier  In  the 
1970s. 


RESUMPTION  OF  INTENSIVE  BOMB- 
ING IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  Senate  career,  soon  to  draw  to  a 
close,  I  have  concentrated  on  certain  is- 
sues of  particular  interest  to  me,  as  any 
legislator  must  who  wishes  to  be  truly 
effective.  Occasionally,  however,  I  have 
had  to  set  aside  those  matters  of  pri- 
mary concern  and  turn  to  an  overriding 
issue.  This  is  one  of  those  times. 

Although  I  have  spoken  from  time  to 
time  on  specific  aspects  of  the  war  in 
Indochina,  my  last  major  statement  was 
almost  2  years  ago — on  May  1,  1970, 
after  the  American  invasion  of  Cambodia. 
Now  that  the  President  has  resimied  in- 
tensive bombing  of  Hanoi,  the  port  of 
Haiphong  and  other  cities  in  North  Viet- 
nam, I  feel  compelled  again  to  register 
my  deep  concern  and  strong  opposition. 

My  decision  is  not  made  lightly.  My 
public  statements  will  show  that  I  have 
generally  supported  to  basic  policy  of 
the  President,  which  is  to  say  a  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  and  airpower, 
allowing  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  attempt  its  own  defense  under 
the  name  of  "Vietnamization,"  and  seek- 
ing a  political  settlement  in  Paris.  My 
only  significant  points  of  disagreement 
have  dealt  with  timing,  as  evidenced  by 
my  support  of  legislation  which  would 
have  required  a  speedier  timetable  for 
U.S.  disengagement. 

My  1970  statement,  in  my  judgment, 
has  been  proved  to  be  correct  in  its  basic 
thesis.  At  that  time  I  said : 

If  Vietnam  has  taught  us  anything,  It  la 
that  seemingly  smaU.  temporary  decisions  be- 
come escalating  commitments.  Deepening  in- 
volvement In  a  wider  Indochlnese  war.  Just 
as  we  are  wisely  disengaging  from  Vietnam, 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  and  a  tragedy. 

We  are  still  witnessing  the  increased 
political  instability  and  heightened  mili- 
tary activity  in  Southeast  Asia  which  re- 
sulted from   the  Cambodian   invasion. 


Furthermore,  the  strong  North  Viet- 
namese movement  into  the  area  around 
An  Loc  shows  that  the  Cambodian  cam- 
paign did  not  meet  its  objective  of  clear- 
ing out  enemy  forces  to  aid  the  process  of 
U.S.  withdrawal.  The  North  Vietnamese 
are  back,  in  substantial  force,  in  the  same 
area,  and  have  advanced  with  such 
strength  that  the  Saigon  forces  would 
have  buckled  without  intensive  tactical 
air  support  from  the  United  States.  The 
stout  assurances  from  the  administration 
that  the  1970  Cambodian  border  cam- 
paign would  destroy  enemy  strength  in 
the  western  region,  assurances  that  were 
suspect  at  the  time,  have  now  proven 
false. 

A  list  of  "bold"  moves  designed  to  has- 
ten the  end  of  the  war  goes  back  through 
two  administrations  and  7  years.  It  is  dis- 
mal reading.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  current  bombing  raids 
into  the  North  will  join  that  list.  By  now 
the  sequence  is  painfully  familiar:  an 
irresistable  urge  for  "action"  as  opposed 
to  patient,  frustrating  diplomacy;  a  new 
military  initiative  announced  with  op- 
timistic fanfare;  initial  assurances  of 
success  followed  by  hedged  bets  and  in- 
creasing skepticism;  and.  finally,  realiza- 
tion that  nothing  really  had  changed. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  some 
modest  military  accomplishments  which 
will  emerge  from  the  newest  wave  of 
bombings.  But  the  disadvantages  far  out- 
weigh any  temporary  gains: 

Destroying  military  supplies  in  Hai- 
phong and  Hanoi  will  have  little  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  current  fighting,  since 
the  time  lag  in  transit  is  substantial. 

It  has  long  been  acknowledged  that 
North  Vietnam's  resolve  to  fight  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  American 
bombing  campaign.  A  nation  under  seige 
is  more  likely  to  intensify  its  own  mili- 
tary actions,  a  move  which  no  one  can 
desire. 

When  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  were  first 
bombed  several  years  ago,  the  Soviet 
Union  immediately  increased  its  ship- 
ments of  Mig  fighter  planes  and  surface- 
to-air  missiles.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this 
will  again  occur,  thus  endangering 
American  lives  and  adding  to  the  pace 
of  arms  development  when  we  should  be 
seeking  disarmament. 

The  bombing  of  Haiphong  Harbor 
could  cause,  and  may  already  have 
caused  damage  to  Soviet  ships  and  bring 
the  resultant  danger  of  heightened  So- 
viet involvement  or  even  a  direct  United 
States-Soviet  confrontation. 

International  opposition  to  the  re- 
newed bombing  could  well  be  as  strong 
and  widespread  as  that  which  developed 
in  the  late  1960's.  and  which  isolated  the 
United  States  in  the  international  com- 
munity. 

President  Nixon's  laudable  initiatives 
toward  seeking  more  friendly  relation- 
ships with  Moscow  and  Peking  will  cer- 
tainly be  damaged,  if  not  completely 
negated,  by  the  reescalation. 

The  return  to  the  military  tactics  of 
a  few  years  ago  could  bring  a  return  of 
the  domestic  climate  of  the  same  pe- 
riod— massive  anti-war  demonstrations 
frequently  erupting  Into  violence,  cyni- 
cism and  distrust  of  the  Government,  a 
virtual  breakdown  of  political  civility- 
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President  Nixon  promised  to  help  cool 
that  overheated  atmosphere,  but  now  he 
is  contributing  to  a  reheating  which  may 
well  be  more  dangerous  and  violent. 

In  view  of  the  many  risks,  how  can  the 
President  allow  himself  to  be  tempted  by 
the  unworkable  tactics  of  the  past?  In 
view  of  his  commitment  to  seek  domestic 
tranquility,  how  can  he  risk  a  resimip- 
tion  of  turmoil  and  internal  division?  In 
view  of  his  efforts  toward  international 
detente,  how  can  he  jeopardize  frail  and 
tenuous  initiatives?  And  how,  if  the 
President  truly  desires  to  achieve  peace 
In  Southeast  Asia,  can  he  attain  It  by 
letting  the  bombs  fly? 

I  strenuously  oppose  the  renewed 
bombing,  and  urge  the  President  to  halt 
it  immediately.  The  war  has  killed  and 
maimed  too  many.  We  must  seek  peace, 
not  through  war,  but  through  peace  it- 
self. 

The  American  people — at  first  a  tiny 
minority  and  now  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority—believe it  was  a  mistake  to  be- 
come so  deeply  involved  in  Vietnam.  The 
cost  in  lives  and  treasure  has  been  tre- 
mendous. Americans  and  Vietnamese 
except  the  minority  who  are  maintained 
in  positions  of  wealth  and  power  by  the 
U.S.  presence,  want  the  bloodshed  ended. 
A  tragic  mistake  cannot  be  repaired  by 
heaping  on  more  tragedy.  The  people 
realize  that,  those  who  must  fight  and 
die  or  see  their  loved  ones  fight  and  die 
realize  that,  most  of  the  world  commu- 
nity recognizes  it,  and  now  the  President 
must  come  to  realize  it. 


ANTITRUST  PROSECUTION  OP  ITT 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  considerable  sound 
and  fury  relating  to  the  antitrust  prose- 
cution of  I.T.  ii  T.  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
mimstration.  In  evaluating  that  per- 
formance I  think  that  we  should  ex- 
amine the  record  as  to  the  acquisitions 
made  by  I.T.  &  T.  in  the  years  before 
President  Nixon,  Richard  Kleindienst 
and  Richard  McLaren  took  office.  That 
record  discloses  an  acquisition  program 
of  extraordinary  proportions.  These  ac- 
qiiisitions  went  largely  unchecked  and 
unchallenged  by  the  White  House  or 
Congress.  The  record  is  a  dubious  base 
from  which  to  attack  a  settlement  that 
was  the  most  successful  effort  at  con- 
straining this  galloping  conglomerate. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  ac- 
quisitions of  I.T.  &  T.  from  June  15,  1961 
through  December  31.  1970,  as  published 
by  Standard  &  Poor's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

June  15.  1961,  Co.  acqiUred  Jennings  Radio 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  San  Joee  CaUf.,  a  lead- 
ing maker  of  high -power  vacuum  capacitors 
and  switches,  for  40,000  shs.  5.25%  Cum.  Pfd.. 
170.213  Com.  shs.,  and  non-transferable  cer- 
tificates of  contingent  Interest  representing 
rights  to  receive  I  T  &  T  Com.  (80.000  to 
320.000  shs.)  having  an  aggregate  value  of 
as  much  as  $8,000,000  based  on  level  of  Jen- 
nings' earnings.  These  shares  would  be  paid 
in  annual  installments  over  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  Mar.  16,  1966—28,741  Issued 
in  1962:  34,652  In  1963.  Jennings  had  sales 
of  •5,928,339  and  net  Income  of  $396,987  In 
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Aug.  10,  1961.  Co.  acquired  Suprenant  Mfg. 
Co..  Clinton,  Mass.,  a  maker  of  specialized 
tubing  and  plastic  Insulated  wire,  cable  and 
similar  products,  for  40,000  shs.  4%  Conv 
Pfd.  Ser.  and  116,741  Com.  shs.  Suprenant 
had  sales  of  $14,046,483  and  net  Income  of 
$682,396  in  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1960 
Nov.  1.  1961.  acquired  the  assets  of  Amer- 
ican Cable  &  Radio  Corp.  (then  66.55% 
owned)  thru  Issuance  of  62,292  shs.  4%  Cum 
Pfd.  Ser.  B  $100  par  and  222,474  Com.  shs. 

Nov.  15.  1961,  Co.  Issued  56,995  Com  shs.  to 
Dresdner  Bank  AG,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  for 
60%  Interest  in  Eduard  Winkler  Apparatebau 
G.m.b.H.,  Numberg,  and  100%  Interest  In 
Alpina  Buromaschlnen-Werk  O.  m.  b.  H., 
Kaiifbeuren,  Germany,  and  transferred  the 
acquired  shares  to  Standard  Elektrtk  Lorenz 
Aktlengesellschaft,  subsidiary. 

Oct.  1.  1962,  Co.  Issued  112,000  Com.  shs 
for  substantially  all  the  business  and  assets 
of  National  Computer  Products,  Inc.,  Law- 
rance,  Mass.,  maker  of  germanium  and  sill- 
con  diodes,  and  semi-conductor  devices  for 
electronic  data  processing,  missile  systems 
and  space  communications,  and  for  govern- 
ment services.  Also  acquired  In  1962,  Puhe- 
linteoUlsuus  Co.,  Finland,  maker  of  tele- 
phone equipment:  Societe  des  Pompes  Salm- 
son,  France,  maker  of  Industrial  centrifugal 
pumps;  Socleta  Impiantl  Elettrici  Telefonicl 
Telegraflci  EdlU,  Italy,  builder  of  telecom- 
munication networks  and  plants;  Stelner,  S. 
A.,  Switzerland,  engaged  in  television  and 
radio  rental  business;  Regentone  Products 
Ltd.,  Eng.,  maker  of  radio  and  television  sets; 
and  Ace  Radio  Ltd.,  Eng.,  maker  of  radio  and 
radiophonographs.  Co.  formed  ITT  Intelcom. 
Inc.  to  provide  engineering  and  technical 
assistance  in  planning  military  satellite 
communications  systems. 

May  15.  1963.  Co.  merged  General  Controls 
Co.  by  issuing  28,452  shs.  5.25%  Ser.  B  Cum 
Pfd.,  128.492  shs.  4%  Conv.  Ser.  C.  Pfd.  and 
66,275  Com.  shs.  for  aU  stocks  of  General-  as- 
suming $7,000,000  6ya  %  Sr.  Notes  due  Sept.  1 
'80  of  General's;  and  issuing  $4,000,000  5  "4% 
Subord.  Notes  due  Sept.  1.  1975  (convertible 
Into  21.411  shs.  Ser.  C  Pfd.  &  9.376  Com.  shs. 
thru  Sept.  1.  1970)  in  exchange  for  $4,000,000 
like  notes  of  General.  Latter  had  net  sales  of 
$35,924,000  and  net  loss  of  $1,181,000  for  1962. 
Sept.  27,  1963,  Co.  acquired  the  assets  of 
Bell  &  Gossett  Co.,  producer  of  pumps,  heat- 
ing and  refrigeration  equipment  for  146,674 
shs.  4%  Conv.  Ser.  D  Pfd.  and  701,938  Com. 
shs.;  and  Nov.  30.  1963.  acquired  the  business 
and  assets  of  Cannon  Electric  Co..  maker  of 
electrical  connectors,  thru  issuance  of  82.491 
shs.  4%  Conv.  Ser.  D  Pfd.  and  498.738  Com. 
shs.  In  1962.  Bell  &  Gossett  earned  $2,334,653 
on  sales  of  $40,900,000.  and  Cannon  earned 
$2,303,190  on  sales  of  $60,361,671. 

Dec.  31.  1963,  Co.  acquired  the  business  and 
assets  of  John  J.  Nesbitt.  Inc..  producer  of 
heating,  ventilating  and  air  conditioning 
equipment,  thru  Issuance  of  39,776  shs.  4% 
Conv.  Serv.  E  Bfd.  and  298,313  Com.  shs.  In 

1962.  Nesbitt  earned  $966,648  on  sales  of  $23  - 
783,406. 

Jan.  31,  1964,  Co.  acquired  for  79,699  shs. 
of  4%  Conv.  Ser.  E  Pfd.  and  150,184  Com.  shs. 
substantially  all  the  business  and  assets  of 
GUmian  Corp..  Loe  Angeles,  a  leading  pro- 
ducer of  ground  controlled  approach  radar 
and  long  range  radar.  In  year  ended  May  31, 

1963.  Oliauan  earned   $571,000  on  sales  of 
$33,713,000. 

Mar.  11.  1964.  Co.  acquired  76%  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  Compagnie  Generale  de  Metro- 
logle,  S.  A.,  France,  for  67,600  Com.  shs.;  and 
a  subsidiary  of  Co.  obtained  an  option  to 
acquire  the  remaining  26%  by  Jan.  7,  1966. 
Metrologle  produces,  among  other  things! 
multimeters,  galvanometers,  generators! 
checkers  for  tubes  and  transistors,  and  var- 
ious types  of  scopes;  and  for  ten  months 
ended  Oct.  31,  1963,  earned  $264,374  on  sales 
of  $3,405,020. 

June  12.  1964.  Co.  acquired  for  18.525  Com 
shs.  aU  stock  of  Hayes  Furance  Mfg.  &  Supply 
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Co..  maker  of  commercial  furnaces.  For  year 
ended  Mar.  31.  1964,  Hayes  earned  $30  821  on 
sales  of  $1,447,009. 

Aug.  31,  1964.  Co..  thru  a  subsidiary  formed 
for  the  purpose,  acquired  the  business  and 
substantially  all  assets  of  Aetna  Finance  Co 
by  issuing  116.298  shs.  4%  Conv.  Ser.  E  Pfd" 
and  460.108  Com.  shs.;  and  assuming  Aetna's 
llabUltles.  Aetna  Finance  does  a  consimier 
finance  business  thru  170  branches  In  26 
states;  and  thru  Its  wholly  owned  American 
Universal  Life  Ins.  Co.  engages  In  the  life 
Insurance  business.  Mar.  31.  1964,  Aetna  had 
$90,052,292  gross  assets;  $34,446,000  short  term 
debt;  and  $32,937,000  long  term  debt.  For  year 
ended  Sept.  30,  1963,  Aetna  earned  $2,685  086 
on  gross  Income  of  $17,930,486. 

Aug.  25.  1964.  Co.  acquired  a  part  interest  In 
Great  International  Life  Ins.  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Georgia  International  Life  Ins.  Co. 
Sept.  30,  1964.  Co.  acquired  for  67.499  Com. 
shs.  substantially  all  business  and  assets  of 
Terryphone  Corp..  Pa.,  maker  of  International 
communication  systems. 

Nov.  30.  1964.  Co.  acquired  for  207.967  Com. 
shs.  substantially  all  business  and  assets  cA 
Barton  Instrument  Corp.,  Cal.,  producer  of 
liquid  and  gaseous  Indicators,  recorders, 
transmitters  and  flow  meters.  Barton  earned 
$701,579  on  net  sales  of  $9,439,895  in  year 
ended  June  30  '64. 

Jan.  29.  1965.  Co..  acquired  the  seml-oon- 
diictor  operations  of  Clevlte  Corp..  for  $8,691.- 
000— $1,091,000  oaeh  &  $7,500,000  4%  notes 
due  thru  July  '65  (refunded).  This  division 
makes  a  variety  of  semi-conductor  devices, 
and  accounted  for  12%  of  the  $112,096,466 
consolidated  sales  of  Olevlte  Corp.  In  1964. 
Acquisition  Included  all  stock  of  Interme>taU, 
G.m.b.H.,  Germany. 

Feb.  16,  1965,  Co.  acquired  for  60.347  Com. 
shs..  60%  of  the  stock  of  Societe  Oceanic 
Radio.  25%  of  the  stock  of  Societe  Ducaetel 
and  all  stock  of  Sodetc  Burel  Freres  et  J. 
Delaltre,  makers  of  radio  and  television 
equipment  In  France. 

Mar.  16,  1965,  Co.  acquired  for  $3,996,642 
cash,  94%  of  the  voting  stock  and  8%  of  the 
non-voting  stock  of  Hamilton  Management 
Corp.  Latter  Is  Investment  adviser  and  dis- 
tribution agent  for  Hamilton  Funds,  Inc., 
an  open  end  investment  compMuiy.  Reim&lnlng 
stock  of  Hamilton  Management  was  acquired 
by  Co.  thru  Issuance  of  303.077  Com.  shs.  un- 
der ofTer  ratified  by  Hamilton  stockholders 
Sept.  15.  '65. 

June  8,  1966,  Co.  acquired  for  24,069  Com. 
ahs.  all  stock  of  Henze  Instrument  &  Valve 
Inc.  and  real  property.  Improvements  and 
equipment  of  TurWne  Engineering  Corp. 
Henze  repairs,  reconditions  and  rebuilds  all 
types  of  valves,  power  specialty  equli»aent 
and  instruments  in  facilities  leased  from  Tur- 
bine. Consolidated  net  profits  w«re  $167,277 
on  sales  of  $1,845,587  for  1964. 

In  July.  1965.  Co.  Issued  414,999  Com.  shs. 
and  301,818  shs.  of  4%  Conv.  Pfd.  $100  par  for 
th*  assets  to  Avis,  Inc.  (name  later  changed 
to  ITT  Avis,  Inc.) ,  National  Auto  Renting  Co., 
Inc.,  National  Truck  Renting  Corp.,  Narco 
Parking  Systems,  Inc.,  and  Westbrook  Enter- 
prises, Inc.  Avis  rents  and  leases  automobiles, 
and  the  others  were  engaged  In  the  truck 
rental  and  public  parking  business  in  NYC. 
In  Aug.  '65.  Co.  acquired  for  11.761  Com. 
ahs.  substantially  all  busness  and  assets  of 
Kebby  Microwave  Corp. 

Sept.  8,  1966,  ITT  World  Communications, 
Inc.,  subsidiary,  acquired  aU  stock  of  Press 
Wireless.  Inc.  Previously  Co.  agreed  to  ex- 
change 64,387  of  Its  Com.  ahs.  for  the  stock 
of  Press  Wireless. 


In  Feb.  '66.  Co.  acquired  for  41.282  she  of 
4%  Conv.  Ser.  F.  Pfd.  and  71,716  Com.  ahs. 
BubstantlaUy  aU  business  and  assets  of  Jabsoo 
Pump  Co.,  maker  of  specialty  pumps  of 
flexible  ImpeUer  design  for  the  marine,  food 
and  beverage,  chemical,  and  other  Industries. 
Consolidated  net  Income  was  $321,492  on 
sales  of  $3,638,040  for  seven  months  ended 
Oct.  31  '65.  Feb.  24  '66  Co.  acquired  for  $11.- 
900,000  cash  BubstantlaUy  all  business  and 
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assets  of  Wakefield  Corp..  maker  ot  grinding 
wheels  and  discs,  electric  melters,  and  In- 
candescent and  fiuorescent  lighting  equip- 
ment. 

In  Oct.  "66,  Co.  acquired  for  152,766  shs.  of 
Cum,  Conv.  Partlc.  Pref.  and  273,814  Com. 
shs.  substantially  all  business  and  assets  of 
Howard  W.  Sams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  publisher  and 
printer  of  books,  magazines  and  reference 
services,  with  net  Income  of  $981,512  on  sales 
of  $18,061,853  In  11  months  ended  May  31, 
'66;  and  acquired  for  117.647  Com.  shs.  sub- 
stantially all  business  and  assets  of  Consoli- 
dated Electric  Lamp  Co..  producer  Incan- 
descent light  bulbs,  fiuorescent  lighting 
tubes,  electrical  heating  elements  and 
electro-mechanical  thermostats.  In  Nov.  "66, 
ITT  Consumer  Services.  Corp.,  subsidiary, 
acquired  all  stock  of  Airport  Parking  Co.  of 
America  thru  exchange  of  213,196  shs.  of 
Ser.  A  and  66,576  of  Ser.  B  Pfd.,  the  former 
convertible  Into  an  aggregate  of  362,903  shs. 
of  ITT  Com.  beginning  Nov.  14,  '71. 

In  Mar.  '67,  Co.  acquired  for  90,666  Com. 
shs.  substantially  all  business  and  assets  of 
Lustra  Corp.  of  America.  Amplex  Corp.. 
Lustra  Lighting  Ltd.,  Blrdseye  Eastern  Sales 
Co.  and  Coast  to  Coast  Adjustment  Bureau. 
Lustra  distributed  fluorescent  tubes  and  In- 
candescent lamps.  In  May  '67  Co.  acquired  for 
101,502  Com.  shs.  for  all  stock  of  Cleveland 
Motor  Inns,  operator  and  constructor  of  mo- 
tels under  franchise  of  Holiday  Inns  of  Amer- 
ica; and  In  June  '67,  Issued  54,059  Com.  shs. 
for  minority  Interest  In  ITT  Avis,  Inc.  In 
June  '67,  holders  of  minority  Com.  stock 
(19.87%)  of  Puerto  Rico  Telephone  Co.  ex- 
changed their  Com.  for  a  Conv.  Pref  stock 
which  was  convertible  Into  an  aggregate  of 
157,406  Com.  shs.  of  ITT.  In  June  '67,  Avis 
Rent  A  Car  System.  Inc..  subsidiary,  acquired 
for  16.199  shs.  of  4%  Conv.  Ser.  F  Pfd.  of  ITT, 
all  stock  of  Mears  Motor  Livery  Corp.,  en- 
gaged In  renting  and  leasing  cars  and  trucks 
In  Fla.,  N.C.  and  S.C.  In  Aug.  '67,  Co.  ac- 
quired for  375,000  shs.  of  4%  Conv.  Ser.  H 
Pfd.  and  399,468  Com.  shs.,  all  the  stock  of 
Alfred  Teves  G.m.b.H.,  a  European  maker 
of  brake  drums,  disc  brakes  and  braking  sys- 
tems. In  Oct.  '67  Co.  purchased  57.6%  of  the 
stock  of  Modern  Life  Ins.  Co.  for  $3,106,428 
($12  a  sh.)  and  offered  to  buy  the  remain- 
ing shares  at  the  same  price.  In  Nov.  '67  Co. 
acquired  for  29,493  Com.  shs.,  80%  of  the 
stock  of  La  Base  S.p.A.,  one  of  the  three 
largest  mall  order  firms  In  Italy,  issuing 
about  1.000.000  catalogs  semi-annually  and 
processing  over  250.000  orders  per  year. 

In  Jan.  '68  Co.  acquired  for  11.241  shs.  of 
4%  Conv.  Ser.  H.  Pfd.  and  299.748  Com.  shs., 
substantially  all  assets  of  Jasper  Blackburn 
Corp.,  maker  of  electrical  transmission  and 
distribution  equipment  and  supplies  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  with  net  Income  of  $1,112,946  on 
net  sales  of  $15,394,611  In  year  ended  Feb.  25 
'67.   In  Feb.   '68   Co.   acquired   for   1,797,038 
Com.  shs.,  all  stock  of  Levitt  &  Sons,  Inc., 
engaged  chiefly  In  residential  construction 
and  development,  with  consolidated  net  In- 
come of  $3,983,000  on  sales  of  $93,582,000  In 
year  ended  Feb.  28  '67;  and  acquired  for  277.- 
847  shs.  of  $4  Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd.  and  2.896.276 
Com.  shs..  substantially  all  assets  of  Sheraton 
Corp.  of  America  (and  assumed  substantially 
all  of  latter's  liabilities  thru  a  subsidiary 
formed  for  the  purpose).  Sheraton  had  net 
income  and  profits  of  $5,433,344  from  $286.- 
266.446  consolidated  gross  operating  Income 
In  year  ended  Apr.  30  '67.  The  Com.  shs.  Is- 
sued by  Co.  In  Jan.-Feb.  '68  have  been  ad- 
Justed  for  the  2-for-l  split  Jan.  26  '68.  Mar.  14 
"68.  Co.  Issued  140.041  Com.  shs.  for  all  stock 
of  United  Homes  Corp..  Sarkowsky  Builders 
Inc.  and  Fern  Hill  Homes  Inc.  Apr.  26  "68. 
Co.  (thru  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary)  merged 
Rayonler  Inc.  thru  Issuance  of  1,668,651  shs. 
of  $4.50  Conv.  Ser.  I  Pfd.  and  2.463.990  Conv. 
shs.  Rayonler  had  net  Income  of  $10,789,000 
on    sales   of    $117,910,000    In    nine    months 
ended  S^t.  30  '67.  On  June  27  '68,  Issued 
478,273  shs.  of  $4.60  Conv.  Ser.  I  Pfd.  and 
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1.112,427  Com.  shs.  for  substantially  all  as- 
sets of  Pennsylvania  Glass  Sand  Corp..  which 
had  net  Income  of  $5,425,150  on  sales  of  $25  - 
652.416  in  1966.  In  July  '68.  Co.  Issued  131,250 
Com.  shs.  for  all  stock  of  ETC  Inc..  and 
118.227  Com.  shs.  for  all  stock  of  Speedwrlt- 
Ing  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  and  Its  20  afflllates; 
and  In  Aug.  '68,  Issued  346.283  Com.  shs  for 
all  stock  of  Stenberg-Plygt  AB.  Undas. 
Sweden.  Sept.  13  '68.  Co.  (thru  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary)  merged  Continental  Bak- 
ing Co.  thru  Issuance  of  1.087.132  shs.  of  $4 
Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd..  128,000  shs.  of  $5.50  Ser.  L 
Pfd.  and  3,181,111  Com.  shs.  Continental  had 
net  income  of  $14,665,652  on  sales  of  $621  - 
037.640  m  1967.  In  Sept.  "68.  also  issued  64,1()7 
Com.  shs.  for  all  stock  of  Transportation  Dis- 
plays Inc.  and  14  affiliated  companies.  In  Oct. 
'68,  Co.  Issued  37.923  Com.  shs.  for  business 
and  substantially  all  assets  of  Gotham  Light- 
ing Corp.;  and  in  Dec.  '68.  Issued  75,684  Com. 
shs.  for  business  and  substantially  all  assete 
of  Gremar  Inc. 

Jan.  3,  1969  Co.  Issued  464,856  shs.  $4  Conv 
Ser.  K  Pfd.  and  39,134  shs.  $6  Ser.  M  Pfd.  for 
the  business  and  substantially  all  assets  of 
Thorp  Finance  Corp.;  (name  changed  to  ITT 
Thorp  Corp.  in  1970);  In  Jan.  '69,  Issued 
67,027  Com.  shs.  for  all  stock  of  Pennway  Co. 
and  Its  subsidiaries  Yellow  Cab  of  Kansas 
City  Inc.  and  Equitable  Assurance  Co.;  in. 
Feb.  '69.  Issued  12.434  shs.  $4  Conv.  Ser.  K 
Pfd.  and  40,880  Com.  shs.  for  all  stock  of  Hop- 
kins Airport  Hotel.  Inc.,  a  220-room  hotel 
located  at  Hopkins  International  Airport, 
Cleveland;  in  Feb.  '69,  Issued  38,961  Com.  shs. 
for  all  stock  of  Temple  School  Inc..  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  D.C.;  In  Mar.  '69,  Issued 
53.527  Com.  shs.  for  all  stock  of  Liberty  In- 
vestors Benefit  Ins.  Co..  Greenville.  S.C;  In 
Mar.  '69,  Issued  137,932  Com.  shs.  for  all  stock 
of  Marquls-Who's  Who,  Inc.,  Chicago,  pub- 
lisher of  biographical  reference  books;  In 
Mar.  '69.  issued  186,722  Com.  shs.  for  acqui- 
sition of  United  Homes  Corp.;  in  Apr.  "69, 
Issued  68,781  Com.  shs.  for  all  stock  of  Joseph 
B.  Glgllo  Enterprises.  Inc..  licensee  of  Avis 
Rent-A-Car  in  Tampa  and  4  other  commu- 
nities In  Fla. 

Apr.  25.  1969,  ITT  merged  Canteen  Corp. 
thru  Issuance  of  1,350,907  shs.  $4  Conv.  Ser. 
K  Pfd.  and  1.880.070  Com.  shs.;  and  Oct.  31. 

1969.  merged  Grlnnell  Corp.  thru  Issuance  of 
1,709.468  shs.  $4  Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd.  and  1,567,- 
012  com.  shs.  The  U.S.  Government  Insti- 
tuted separate  suits  asserting  that  these 
transactions  violated  the  Clayton  Act.  and 
requested  divestment  of  these  companies 
whose  operations  represented  107,,  of  ITT's 
consolidated  sales  and  net  income  in  1969. 
Pending  final  adjudication.  ITT  agreed  that 
It  will  maintain  the  Canteen  and  Grlnnell 
businesses  completely  separate  and  inde- 
pendent from  the  other  businesses  of  ITT. 
Canteen  Corp.  has  net  earnings  of  $9,478,000 
on  consolidated  sales  of  $320,065,000  In  year 
ended  Sept.  28,  1968;  and  GrlnneU  had  net 
Income  of  $14,084,799  on  consolidated  sales 
of  $341,282,906  in  year  ended  Dec.  31.  1968. 

July  2.  1971,  U.S.  District  Court  upheld 
Co's.  acquisition  of  Canteen  Corp.  Dec.  31, 

1970.  U.S.  District  Court  upheld  Co's.  acqui- 
sition of  Grlnnell  Corp..  but  on  May  17.  1971. 
Justice  Dept.  asked  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
reverse  the  lower  court's  rulings. 

Also,  In  May  1969,  ITT  Issued  56.386  Com. 
shs.  for  the  business  and  assets  of  United 
BuUdlng  Services.  Inc..  UBS  Enterprises.  Inc. 
and  City  Window  Cleaning  of  Central  Ohio, 
engaged  in  rendering  building  maintenance 
services  In  Ohio;  In  May  1969.  Issues  9.131 
shs.  $4  Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd.  for  all  stock  of 
Office  Training  School  doing  business  as  Co- 
lumbus (Ohio)  Business  University;  in  Aug.. 
1969.  Issued  9.917  shs.  $4  Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd. 
for  all  stock  of  Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
Inc.;  In  Aug.,  1969,  Issued  137,906  Com.  shs. 
for  all  stock  of  American  Electric  Mfg.  Corp., 
maker  of  outdoor  lighting  equipment;  In 
Sept.,  1969,  Issued  160,000  Com.  shs.  tar  all 
stock  of  G.  K.  Hall  Corp.,  printers  and  pub- 


lishers of  library  reference  materials  and  In- 
dexes;   in  Sept.,   1969,  Issued  23,399  shs.  $4 
Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd.  for  all  stock  of  Wadsworth 
Land  Co.,  Inc.,  owner  of  real  estate;  in  Sept 
1969,  issued  200,000  Com.  shs.  plus  $5,000,000 
in  cash  and  notes  for  all  Interests  In  Maria 
Isabel  Hotel.  Mexico  City;   In  Oct..  1969    Is- 
sued 75.000  shs.   $4  Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd.  and 
120.000  Com.  shs.  for  the  business  and  sub- 
stantially all  assets  of  Southern  Wood  Pre- 
serving Co.,  producer  of  creosoted  and  other 
pressure    treated    forest    products;    in    Oct 
1969,  issued  79,815  Com.  shs.  for  all  stock  oif 
Nova.  AppareUs  Electro-Menagers.  S.  A.  and 
La  Commerciale  Nova.  S.  A.,  makers  of  small 
household   appUances   In   Belgitmi;    In   Oct 
1969,  Issued  136.644  Com.  shs.  for  all  stock  oif 
N.  V.  Zuld  Hollandse  Conservenfabrlck  Gro- 
fuco.  packers  and  distributors  of  frozen  and 
canned  foods  in  Holland.  Belgium  and  West 
Germany;  in  Oct..  1969,  Issued  37.366  shs   $4 
Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd.  for  all  stock  of  American 
Building  Services  Inc..  Allied  Industries  Inc 
and  American  House  &  Window  Cleaning  Co 
Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  provider  of  mainte- 
nance and  janltorUl  service  in  multi-story 
buildings;  in  Nov.,  1969,  issued  12.530  shs   $4 
Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd.  for  all  stock  of  Alton  Can- 
teen Co.  Inc..  headquartered  in  Alton  111    en- 
gaged in  the  automatic  vending  of  merchan- 
dise; in  Dec..  1969.  issued  118.842  Com.  shs 
for  the  business  and  substantially  all  assets 
of  Pearson  Candy  Co..  maker  and  distributor 
of  candy  In  Cal.  and  Minn.;   in  Dec..   1969 
Issued  25.556  shs.  $4  Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd    and 

French  Restaurant.  Inc..  Chicago 

Thru  Dec.  31.   1970,  Co.   Issued  21,736,702 
shs.  $2.26  Conv.  Ser.  N  Pfd.  for  a  like  num- 
ber of  shares  of  HartfcHxl  Fire  Insurance  Co 
and  at  Apr.   19,    1971,   Co.  owned   99  8%    of 
the  shares  of  that  company,  mainly  acquired 
under  terms  of  an  exchange  offer  expired 
July  31,   1970.   The  VS.  Government   insti- 
tuted suit  aUeglng  that  these  transactions 
violated  the  Clayton  Act,  and  requested  di- 
vestment of  Hartford.  Pending  final  adjudi- 
cation, Co.  agreed  that  It  will  maintain  the 
Hartford  business  completely  separate  and 
Independent  from  the  other  business  of  Co. 
Also  In  1970,  Co.  made  the  following  ac- 
questlons:   First  quarter— IKO  Forsaljnlng- 
saktiebolag,   power  cable   manufacturer    (all 
shs.  acquired  for  $8,540,000  cash  and  88.890 
Com.  shs).  Second  quarter— N.  V.  ZwoUche 
Algemeene  Belegglngs  MaatschappiJ,  personal 
casualty  Insurance  concern  (all  shs.  acquired 
for  $995,500  cash  and  62.216  $4  Conv.  Ser.  K 
Pfd.  shs.) ;  Hoffman  Specialty  Manufacturing 
Corp..  maker  of  heating  and  pi   mblng  spe- 
cialties (merged  into  wholly  owned  subsidi- 
ary for  123,750  Com.  shs.) ;  Biscuit  en  Banket- 
fabrlek  Nobo  N.  V.,  maker  of  cookies  and 
sweet  snacks    (all  shs.  acquired  for  3l,3io 
$4  Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd.  shs.).  Third  quarter— 
Elektro-Freund.  Frledrlch  Preund,  distributor 
of  electric  appliances  In  Europe  (assets  ac- 
quired for  6.705  $4  Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd.  shs.; 
Gwaltney,  Inc..  producer  of  pork  products 
(merged   Into  wholly   owned   subsidiary   for 
839.372  Com.  shs.);   Thermotech  Industries, 
Inc..  makes  plastic  products  (business  and  as- 
sets acquired  for  212.415  Com.  shs.) ;  Triad  In- 
vestments. Inc..  owns  land  and  buildings  used 
by  Thermotech   (all  shs.  acquired  for  9.843 
Com.  shs.);  Erie  Canteen  Co..  provides  vend- 
ing services  (all  shs.  acquired  for  10.938  $4 
Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd.  shs.  and  20.349  Com  shs.) . 
Fourth  quarter — Rudolph  Schmidt  KG.  Elec- 
tround   Radlogrosshandlung,    dlstrlbucor    of 
electric  appliances  In  Europe  (assets  acquired 
for  $341,500  cash  and  4.269  $4  Conv.  Ser.  K 
Pfd.  shs.);   Altlsslmo  S.p.A..  maker  of  elec- 
trical  automotive  equipment    (all   shs.   ac- 
quired   for   $1,200,000   cash   and    104.616    $4 
Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd.  shs.);  Ulma  S.p-A..  makes 
stainless  steel  trim  for  cars  (all  shs.  acquired 
for  $960,000  cash  and  90.CKX)  $4  Conv.  Ser.  K 
Pfd.  shs.);  BuUdlng  Servicing  Co.  of  Texas 
(all  shs.  for  16.271  Com.  shs.);  General  Cre- 
osotlng  Co..  Inc..  makes  and  treats  wooden 
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poles  for  power  and  telephone  companies 
(all  shs.  acquired  for  7.116  $4  Conv.  Ser.  K 
Pfd.  shs.  and  13,160  Com.  shs.);  Landis  Fi- 
nancial Group,  a  financing  concern,  (all  shs. 
acquired  for  19,000  $4  Conv.  Ser.  K  Pfd.  shs. 
and  35,400  Com.  shs. ) . 


THE  HUMAN  COST  OP 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  talk  of  unemployment,  we  tend  to 
zero  in  on  statistics.  Unemployment  was 
5.7  percent  last  month.  This  month  its 
up  to  5.9  percent.  Is  the  Increase  statis- 
tically sigiuflcant?  Arguments  abound 
on  both  sides. 

But  the  statistics,  and  the  arguments, 
tend  to  obscure  the  human  side  of  un- 
employment, the  people  who  are  forced 
to  stand  in  line  each  week  to  claim  their 
unemployment  checks.  We  tend  to  lose 
sight  of  the  effect  on  people's  lives — the 
degradation  of  relying  on  handouts  for 
basic  sustenance,  the  emptiness  of  the 
nonwork  week,  the  continual  rejection  at 
the  hands  of  potential  employers. 

An  article  published  in  today's  New 
York  Times  puts  this  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. It  provides  a  glimpse  of  those  who 
stand  in  line  at  the  Washington  County 
Court  House,  in  Ohio,  to  collect  unem- 
ployment checks.  They  are  from  every 
segment  of  our  society — "men  and  wom- 
en, old  and  young,  white  and  blue  col- 
lar, Afro  and  crew  cut,  hot  pants  and 
conservative  tie."  There  are  12  lines  lead- 
ing to  the  counter — all  of  them  full. 

There  is  a  keen  awareness  of  the  value 
of  a  job.  The  article  quotes  a  yoiuig  per- 
oxide blonde  who  has  been  laid  off  from 
her  very  first  job,  speaking  with  envy  of 
the  people  behind  the  counters  who  dole 
out  the  checks : 

They  ought  to  treat  us  well.  If  It  weren't 
for  people  like  us,  they'd  be  In  one  of  these 
lines  thesmselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entiled  "The  5.9 
Per  Cent,"  written  by  Ruth  A.  Matheny, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  5.9  Percent 
(By  Ruth  A.  Matheny) 

Washington  Coubt  House,  Ohio. — For  the 
completely  Integrated  experience,  try  stand- 
ing In  line  at  an  Upper  Midwest  unemploy- 
ment claims  office.  It  Isn't  just  the  races  that 
are  brought  together  In  this  common  search 
for  a  common  goal — In  this  case,  that  weekly 
claims  check.  Men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  white-  and  blue-collar,  Afro  and  crew 
cut.  hot  pants  and  conservative  Ue,  all  find 
their  places  In  their  assigned  lines — usually 
there  are  twelve  of  them — and  move  Inex- 
orably toward  the  long  claims  counter. 

The  lines  are  surprisingly  orderly.  A  few  In- 
dividuals disregard  the  no-smoklng  sign 
posted  on  one  of  the  pillars  as  the  agony  of 
waiting  becomes  too  much.  But  no  one  pre- 
sumes to  advance  beyond  the  yellow  line  that 
stretches  across  the  width  of  the  room  until 
he  Is  called  to  the  counter  for  his  weekly 
reckoning. 

The  system  works  pretty  well,  considering 
the  Increasingly  large  nimibers  who  flock  to 
the  second-fioor  claims  office  each  week. 
Claimants  are  assigned  to  report  at  half -hour 
Intervals.  To  reach  the  counter  within  that 
designated  interval,  the  unemployed  must 
begin  to  line  up  at  least  a  half  hour  In  ad- 
vance. Promptly  at  the  beginning  of  each 


time  segment,  the  attendant  goes  through 
the  line  collecting  the  "Information  Booklet 
and  Reporting  Record."  which  Is  the  badge 
of  Identity  for  the  Jobless. 

Each  week,  the  Individual  seeking  compen- 
sation must  file  a  "Weekly  Claim  for  Bene- 
fits." The  questions  to  be  answered  are  few 
and  to  the  point. 

If  the  answers  are  satisfactory,  the  claim- 
ant may  expect  to  receive  a  check  within  a 
few  days  of  reporting.  The  amoimt  will  be 
determined  by  his  earnings  while  he  was 
working  and  by  the  number  of  dependents 
he  claims.  If  any  earnings  have  been  received 
or  are  anticipated  for  the  calendar  week — 
as  from  freelance  writing — they  are  deducted 
from  the  stipulated  amount.  However,  earn- 
ings up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  claim  are 
exempt. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  a  kind  of 
camaraderie  builds  up  in  the  long  lines.  Peo- 
ple's habits  being  relatively  stable,  claimants 
tend  to  arrive  about  the  same  time  each 
week.  As  a  result,  they  find  themselves  stand- 
ing In  front  of,  behind  and  beside  many  of 
the  same  people  week  after  week.  A  new  In- 
tegrated neighborhood  Is  bom. 

Of  course,  there's  a  feellng-out  period  when 
the  weather  and  the  long  lines  may  be  the 
only  topics  of  conversation.  But  after  a 
while,  experiences  are  recounted,  confidences 
exchanged  and  tips  offered. 

There  is  the  young  black  who  speaks  feel- 
ingly of  his  plans  for  an  educational  project 
for  the  ghetto,  where  students  will  earn  while 
they  learn.  He  needs  guidance  and  backing. 
An  obviously  Intelligent  and  earnest  blond 
neighbor  unexpectedly  offers  suggestions, 
names  and  addresses,  and  encouragement. 
One  has  the  feeling  that  In  these  unlikely 
surroundings  a  promising  Idea  has  been  given 
a  chance  for  life. 

A  tall,  somewhat  shaggy  young  man^-cup 
of  coffee  In  one  hand,  cigarette  In  the  other — 
engages  in  his  weekly  conversation  with  the 
contrastingly  trim  young  fellow  with  crew 
cut.  Or  rather,  he  talks  between  puffs  and 
sips  while  his  companion-in-line  listens.  His 
choice  topic  Is  a  recent  military  tour  of  duty 
in  Germany  with  emphasis  on  the  German 
women.  Thus,  it's  a  surprise  when  he  walks 
in  one  week  carrying  a  beautiful  pony-tailed 
toddler. 

There's  the  middle-aged  white  woman  with 
her  folding  stool.  "The  first  time  I  was  here," 
she  tells  each  newcomer,  "I  had  to  stand  in 
line  for  three  hovu-s.  Since  then,  I  bring  this 
stool." 

A  black  woman  of  about  the  same  age  Is 
always  Just  ahead  or  Just  behind  her.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  their  weekly  chats.  Then  one 
week,  the  woman  with  the  stool  reports,  "I 
think  I  might  be  called  back.  If  I'm  not 
here  next  week,  you'll  know  I'm  working." 
And  the  black  woman  answers,  "I  think  I 
might  be  going  back  too." 

But  the  following  week,  the  woman  with 
the  stool  is  gone.  The  black  woman  Is  still 
there. 

Those  are  the  lucky  ones,  the  ones  who 
are  called  back  to  work  or  who  find  a  new 
Job.  Most  must  report  week  In.  week  out  un- 
til the  allowed  payment  period  lapses. 

"This  Is  my  last  week  of  standing  In  line." 
a  young  woman  offers. 

"You're  lucky,"  says  another. 

"Maybe,"  she  returns,  "but  it's  the  end  of 
the  money  too.  Now  what?" 

If  there  is  resentment  for  a  system  that 
makes  such  standing-in-line  necessary,  little 
of  It  is  evident  here.  There's  the  suggestion 
as  when  a  black  woman  accidentally  drops 
her  claim  sheet.  A  man,  also  black,  calls  to 
her,  "You'd  better  hang  on  to  that.  They 
don't  want  to  give  us  anything  anyway,  and 
they  sure  won't  without  that  paper." 

And  the  very  young  peroxide  blonde,  ob- 
viously laid  off  from  her  very  first  Job,  says 
of  the  attendants  at  the  desk,  "They  ought 
to  treat  us  weU.  If  It  weren't  for  people  like 
us,  they'd  be  In  one  of  these  lines  them- 
selves ! " 


Ruth  A.  Matheny,  now  unemployed.  Is  the 
former  editor  of  "Today's  Catholic  Worker." 


AIR   POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  invite  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  an  excellent  manuscript  entitled 
"Air  Pollution  Control — Benefits  in  Rela- 
tion to  Cost,"  written  by  Dr.  Harold  L. 
Hansen,  chairman  of  the  board,  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  League  of  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  Air  Pollution  Control  League  is  a 
nonprofit  organization,  incorporated 
January  29,  1906,  under  the  law  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  League  is  a  citizen's 
organization  which  works  continuously 
to  advance  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  air  pollution  control  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Dr.  Hansen  discusses  the  need  for  an 
economic  analysis  of  the  results  of  air 
pollution  control  and  of  the  pollutant 
itself,  an  approach  which  I  believe  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress.  I  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  highly  informative 
document  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  manu- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Am  PoLLimoN — Benefits  in  Relation  to 

Cost 

(By  Harold  L.  Hansen  Chairman  of  the 

Board) 

the    air    pollution     control     league    or 

greater  CINCINNATI:  SUMMARY 

Air  Pollution  Is  an  old  problem  to  which 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  League  has  been 
directing  Its  attention  for  many  years.  It 
l5  a  complex  problem  of  many  dimensions 
one  of  which  haa  received  Inadequate  atten- 
tion and  study.  The  Cost  of  controlling  air 
pollution  is  enormous  and  must  be  con- 
sidered In  relation  to  other  programs  and 
to  the  capacity  of  our  economic  system.  The 
approach  to  pollution  control  requires  un- 
derstanding, diligence  and  restraint. 

Oxa  educational,  non-profit  organization 
founded  In  1906  Is  one  of  the  oldest.  If  not 
the  oldest  citizens'  group  of  Its  kind  in  exist- 
ence m  this  country.  In  this,  our  sixty-sixth 
anniversary  year,  we  pay  tribute  to  Its  found- 
ers and  to  the  many  citizens  who  have 
donated  their  services  to  this  work  long  be- 
fore the  word  "pollution"  came  Into  common 
use  and  long  before  pollution  control  activi- 
ties became  fashionable. 

We  are  gratified  by  the  continuing  Interest 
In  our  program  on  the  part  of  many  private 
citizen*,  civic  groups,  and  schools.  That  In- 
terest refiects  their  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment and  their  desire  to  help  Improve  their 
surroundings. 

That  the  Interest  In  air  pollution  control 
and  other  types  of  pollution  control  Is  not 
restricted  to  this  locality  is  shown  by  the 
fiood  of  articles,  books,  films,  and  laws  on  the 
subject.  The  Environment  Index,  scheduled 
to  begin  publication  this  year,  contemplates 
llsUng  42,000  citations  for  all  of  the  year 
1971.  This  index  of  600  pages  covers  700  peri- 
odicals In  addition  to  newspapers.  Govern- 
ment reports.  Congressional  hearings,  legisla- 
tion, films,  and  patents. 

In  recent  times,  there  has  occurred  a  re- 
newed Interest  In  the  old  subject  of  ecology. 
This  science  of  the  relationship  of  organisms 
to  their  environment  has  taken  on  a  new  and 
enlarged  meaning  with  studies  which  purport 
to  show  the  adverse  effects  of  a  number  of 
environmental  contaminants.  Among  these 
IB  DDT  which  might  wtil  be  called  an  air  pol- 
lutant because  of  Its  frequent  application  by 
spraying.  1 
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Largely  because  of  findings  showing  that 
DDT  Interferes  with  normal  egg  production, 
and  thus  Is  implicated  In  the  decline  In  num- 
bers of  some  species  of  birds,  the  product  was 
first  condemned  and  later  Its  sale  was  banned 
In  many  states.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  recall 
that  It  was  not  long  ago  that  DDT  was  hailed 
as  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the 
age.  In  1948,  Dr.  Miiller  of  Switzerland  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  prize  in  medicine  for  his 
fimdamental  work  on  the  action  of  DDT  on 
insects.  This  work  resulted  In  the  saving  of 
millions  of  lives  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost  to  malaria  and  to  other  diseases 
carried  by  Insects.  It  Is  small  wonder  that 
many  physicians  and  scientists  are  concerned 
about  a  possible  world-wide  ban  on  the  use  of 
this  product,  especially  since  no  equally  effec- 
tive product  Is  readily  available. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  study  of  orga- 
nisms in  relation  to  their  environment  Is  ex- 
ceedingly complex  and  difficult.  Decisions  and 
value  Judgments  are,  therefore,  difficult  to 
make.  In  such  circumstances  extremism  and 
partisan  politics  are  harmful  to  the  decision- 
making process. 

In  the  numerous  articles  and  reports  on  air 
pollution  control  consideration  of  costs  in- 
volved has  received  Inadequate  attention  at 
best.  It  Is  only  fair  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
this  aspect  of  the  program  is  a  confusing  and 
complex  subject.  Yet  It  Is  one  of  vast  impor- 
tance and  should,  therefore,  be  brought  to 
public  attention.  Like  some  other  programs 
of  national  and  even  world  Importance,  It 
Is  also  one  we  have  taken  on  without 
a  clear  realization  of  the  expenses  Involved 
and  the  effect  of  these  exi>enses  on  the  econ- 
omy. Obviously,  we  cannot  be  concerned  with 
air  pollution  control  exclusively.  To  this  must 
be  added  water  pollution  control,  solid  waste 
disposal,  and  a  host  of  other  programs  crying 
for  attention. 

There  are  some  why  say  that  "polluters 
must  pay  for  the  costs  Involved  In  cleaning  up 
the  environment."  This  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  a  proposed  tax  on  pollutants.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  public,  this  approach  Is  both 
simplistic  and  misleading.  In  some  form  or 
other  the  cost  will  eventually  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer and  taxpayer.  The  Interdependence 
between  and  among  lower  forms  of  life  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  man  in  his  social 
and  economic  relationships.  There  are  many 
examples  of  this,  but  one  will  suffice  for  this 
report. 

The  electric  power  Industry  Is  generally 
recognized  as  a  large  source  of  air  pollution. 
In  our  more  thoughtful  moments,  we  also 
recognize  that  It  Is  an  essential  part  of  our 
advanced  civilization.  In  a  real  sense.  It  rep- 
resents one  of  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween a  developed  and  an  undeveloped  na- 
tion. Without  going  into  extensive  details, 
let  us  examine  some  of  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  electric  power  Industry.  There  are 
about  140  privately  owned  utility  companies 
on  the  New  York  and  American  Stock  Ex- 
changes. These  are  the  companies  which 
supply  much  of  the  electricity  and  gas  to 
the  nation's  users  from  the  smallest  house- 
holds to  the  largest  factories.  These  com- 
panies are  not  owned  by  a  few  enormously 
rich  people.  On  the  contrary,  ownership  is 
largely  vested  In  millions  of  individual 
stock  holders.  In  addition,  millions  of  in- 
dividuals have  a  stake  In  these  companies 
as  owners  of  shares  In  mutual  funds,  as  par- 
ticipants In  pension  funds,  or  as  holders  of 
Insurance  policies.  Beyond  that,  both  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  hold  claims  against 
these  companies  as  holders  of  bonds  and 
notes  against  debts. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  utility  companies 
that  they  carry  a  heavy  debt  load.  Interest  on 
which  must  be  paid.  The  debt  varies  from  a 
few  million  dollars  for  small  companies  to 
upward  of  two  blUlon  dollars  for  the  large 
ones.  In  the  aggregate,  the  privately  held 
companies  have  a  debt  of  over  57  billion  dol- 


lars. Even  Government  operated  facilities, 
such  as  TVA,  carry  a  debt  even  though  they 
do  not  pay  the  local  and  Federal  taxes  im- 
posed on  privately  owned  companies.  It 
should  be  clear  that  in  addition  to  supplying 
power  and  heat,  the  utility  companies  pro- 
vide wages  and  salaries  for  their  own  em- 
ployees, pay  dividends  to  stock  holders,  pay 
Interest  to  holders  of  notes,  pay  local  and 
Federal  taxes,  and.  as  Indicated  previously, 
provide  the  reveue  for  participants  in  mutual 
funds,  pension  funds,  and  for  holders  of  In- 
surance policies. 

The  large  debt  load  of  the  industry  re- 
flects the  enormous  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired to  conduct  these  enterprises.  It  fur- 
ther shows  that  profits  from  operations  are 
not  sufficient  to  cover  ever-growing  capital 
costs.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  rates  are  determined  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  the  demands  for  f>ower  continue 
to  grow,  the  need  for  capital  will  Increase. 
Here  we  should  say  that  we  are  not  ready 
for  the  steady  state  economy  advocated  by 
some.  An  attempt  to  reach  such  a  state  soon 
could  result  in  disaster. 

At  this  time,  emphasis  should  be  on  orderly 
growth  directed  toward  fullest  possible  em- 
ployment. At  the  same  time  we  must  proceed 
on  an  equally  orderly  basis  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  surroundings.  All  of  these  and 
other  things  we  need  to  do  with  a  full  real- 
ization of  the  costs  Involved  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  such  costs  will  eventually  be 
borne  by  all  of  us. 

The  costs  Involved  in  air  pollution  control 
and  In  control  of  other  forms  of  ptollutlon  as 
well  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Expenses  for  manpower,  equipment,  and 
facilities  used  In  research  and  development. 
The  research  and  development  work  is  re- 
quired In  various  fields  of  endeavor  and  Is 
directed  toward  detection,  measurement, 
characterization,  abatement  or  elimination 
of  pollutants. 

2.  Expenses  involved  in  design  and  con- 
struction of  equipment  and  facilities  for  con- 
trol of  pollutants. 

3.  In  the  event  that  efforts  In  category  2 
above  are  unsuccessful,  relocation  of  an  es- 
tablishment or  its  abandonment  may  occur. 
In  either  case,  expenses  are  Involved. 

4.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

6.  Expense  In  establishment  of  standards, 
in  surveillance,  and  In  law  enforcement. 

6.  To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  various 
costs  of  repair  and  of  reclamation.  In  this 
context  It  should  be  noted  that  some  environ- 
mental changes  are  Irreversible. 

As  an  offset  against  costs  listed  above,  air 
pollution  control  (and  other  types  of  pol- 
lution control)  will  reduce  expenditures  now 
required  because  of  the  deteriorating  effect 
of  some  ptoliutants  on  their  surroundings. 
More  adequate  control  of  some  pollutants 
may  also  decrease  or  (hopefully)  eliminate 
certain  medical  and  hospital  expenses.  In 
respect  of  medical  and  hospital  expenses 
related  to  air  pollution,  the  present  evidence 
Indicates  that  our  area  Is  more  fortunate 
than  many  others  In  this  and  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  some  cases  installation  and  effectlv;  op- 
eration of  air  pollution  control  devices  can 
affect  savings  in  manufacturing  costs.  This 
is  obviously  the  case  where  the  pollutant  is 
an  essential  component  in  the  manufactur- 
ing process,  or  is  the  end  product  itself. 
This  is  an  area  of  Importance  which  is  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  research  and  development  workers. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  recycling  and 
about  novel  uses  for  waste  material.  This 
may  well  be  of  Importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  conservation,  as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  reducing  our  mountains 
of  rubble.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  consider  most  of  these 
products  as  raw  materials.  Only  In  excep- 
tional cases  does  It  appear  that  the  value 


of  these  raw  materials  represents  a  substan- 
tial offset  against  costs  of  production. 

We  now  come  to  a  second  class  of  bene- 
fits which  for  want  of  a  better  term  has  been 
called  elevation  of  the  quality  of  life.  By 
and  large,  this  is  what  concerns  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  Area.  In  making  that  observation, 
we  must  exclude  "happenings."  such  as,  the 
recent  episode  of  a  leak  in  a  tank  car  of 
nitric  acid.  Such  episodes  are  a  cause  for 
concern  and  require  separate  and  appropri- 
ate corrective  action.  When  we  weigh  the 
costs  of  pollution  control  against  the  mone- 
tary benefits  to  be  achieved,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  the  costs  are  by  far  the  larg- 
er. In  other  words,  ptoUutlon  control  repre- 
sents an  expense.  This  does  not  mean  that 
a  reasonable  and  proper  expense  should  not 
be  Incurred.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 

We  should  know  in  approximate  terms,  at 
least,  what  that  expense  or  cost  wlU  be.  Un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  know.  Nor  did  we 
have  adequate  knowledge  of  a  large  array 
of  other  costs  and  expenses  before  we  as  a 
nation  initiated  and  carried  forward  a  num- 
ber of  other  programs. 

Even  though  we  do  not  have  a  "good  fix" 
on  costs  for  pollution  control,  we  may  attain 
some  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  such  costs 
from  several  reports.  The  White  House  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  suggests  that 
the  total  outlay  by  1975  could  amount  to 
105  blUlon  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  about 
24  billion  dollars  would  be  required  for  air 
pollution  control.  Commoner  arrives  at 
some  astounding  figures  on  the  cost  of  pollu- 
tion control.  He  estimates  that  we  should 
replace  about  one-fourth  of  our  capital 
equipment  at  a  cost  of  600  bUUon  dollars. 
To  that  we  should  add  several  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  for  restoration  of  the  environ- 
ment. All  of  this  Is  based  on  1958  dollars.  By 
spreading  the  cost  over  25  years,  he  suggests 
an  annual  expendltvire  of  40  billion  dollars. 
In  a  recent  report.  John  Connor.  Chairman 
of  Allied  Chemical  Corporation,  and  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  said  "whatever  th« 
costs  of  our  pollution  control  programs,  and 
they  will  be  in  the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars,  they  will  be  borne  eventually  by  the 
consumers  and  taxpayers  of  America." 

We  should  also  bear  In  mind,  as  suggested 
by  Anderson  that  pollution  control  Is  an 
International  problem  from  the  economic 
standp>oint.  One  country's  decisions  affect 
not  only  its  own  Industries,  but  the  indus- 
tries of  other  countries  as  well.  Thus,  un- 
necessarily harsh  regulations  can  force  a 
company  out  of  an  export  market,  or  cause 
a  flow  of  capital  to  another  country.  It  would 
be  surprising  if  so-called  emerging  countries 
anxious  to  become  Industrialized  would  view 
the  "quality  of  life"  In  the  same  manner  as 
an  Industrialized  nation. 

Peter  F.  Drucker  tells  us  that  the  common 
belief  that  the  cost  of  cleaning  the  environ- 
ment can  be  paid  for  out  of  business  profits 
is  a  dangerous  delusion.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  corporation  profits  are  not 
large  enough  to  cover  these  expenses  as  pres- 
ently projected  in  addition  to  underwriting 
the  cost  of  national  defense,  health  care,  and 
the  like.  Corporation  profits  after  taxes  for 
the  year  1971  are  estimated  to  be  about  47 
billion  dollars.  This  Includes  profits  of  cor- 
porations which  have  no  pollution  pwoblem 
as  such.  Nor  can  we  take  refuge  in  Federal 
Aid  and  State  Aid.  To  think  so  is  one  of  the 
greatest  delusions  of  our  time.  After  all. 
Federal  Aid  and  State  Aid  come  out  of  taxes, 
and  taxes,  In  turn,  are  based  on  earnings  of 
Individuals  and  business. 

In  spite  of  proposals  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  strive  for  a  "steady  state"  economy 
to  reduce  pollution.  It  seems  clear  that  major 
reliance  should  be  placed  on  a  solid  growth 
In  the  economy.  Otherwise,  how  do  we  ex- 
pect to  generate  the  earnings,  provide  the 
jobs,  and  pay  the  taxes  which  are  all  re- 
quired for  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
nation?  Indeed,  we  shall  have  to  rely  on  ad- 
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vanc«d  technology  to  help  solve  our  prob- 
lems. Basic  to  all  this  It  seems  Is  the  require- 
ment that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
production.  We  certainly  cannot  long  exist 
as  a  nation  of  consumers  and  service  people. 

Now,  production  causes  pollution.  How 
should  we  face  this  dilemma?  We  do  not 
presume  to  have  all  the  answers  to  this,  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  of  our  age.  As  we 
embark  on  this  broad-scale  attack  on  pollu- 
tion. It  would  seem  worth  while  to  emphasize 
at  least  some  of  the  requirements  for  success. 

First  of  all,  the  approach  to  this  multi- 
faceted  problem  requires  the  correct  attitude 
of  mind.  We  are  all  polluters,  and  we  haVe, 
therefore,  a  common  problem.  The  old  ap- 
proach of  choosing  sides  and  of  designating 
"villains"  and  "victims"  Is  harmful  to  the 
cause.  Uncontrolled  emotionalism,  confron- 
tation, and  the  setting  of  so-called  con- 
census standards  are  unworthy  of  a  thought- 
ful and  cooperative  citizenry. 

Scientists  and  technologists  bear  an  espe- 
cially heavy  burden  In  this  work — and  work 
It  Is.  It  requires  all  of  our  skill,  Ingenuity, 
and  restraint.  Unfortunately,  restraint  Is 
proper  scientific  thoughtfulness  prompted 
Dr.  Stoklnger  to  present  seven  command- 
ments for  Judging  environmental  pollution 
and  for  development  of  control  standards. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  report,  sev- 
eral of  these  commandments  are  worthy  of 
repetition  and  emphasis.  They  are: 

1.  Standards  must  be  based  on  scientific 
facts  realistically  derived  and  not  on  polit- 
ical feasibility,  expedience,  emotion  of  the 
moment,  or  unsupported  Information. 

2.  All  standards,  guides,  limits,  and  so  on, 
as  well  as  the  criteria  on  which  they  are 
based,  must  be  completely  documented. 

3.  Avoid  the  establishment  of  unneces- 
sarily severe  standards. 

4.  Determine  realistic  levels. 

The  recent  history  of  setting  of  ambient 
air  standards  and  emission  standards  shows 
qiUte  clearly  that  there  has  been  failure 
to  follow  the  commandments  closely.  Spe- 
cifically, attempts  to  "Improve"  on  the  Fed- 
eral standards  In  state  and  regional  hearings 
Is  a  case  in  point.  These  standards  have  been 
erroneously  referred  to  as  minimum  stand- 
ards. Yet,  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  stated  the  standards  contain  a 
margin  of  safety,  and  If  errors  have  been 
made,  they  are  on  the  side  of  public  safety 
and  public  health.  Including  the  protection 
of  citizens  already  affected  with  cardiac- 
respiratory  problems.  A  review  of  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
reports  strongly  supports  this  position.  The 
standards  devised  by  the  Ohio  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  are  In  conformity  with 
Federal  standards.  It  Is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend why  anyone  would  consider  them 
lenient  or  to  object  to  their  proposed  Im- 
plementation. 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  Industrial 
firms  and  biislness  generally  face  some  very 
difficult  technical  and  management  prob- 
lems. These  problems  are  of  such  magnitude 
and  nature  that  they  will  not  be  solved  In 
a  few  years.  They  wlU  require  the  sustained 
efforts  of  employees  at  all  levels  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Industry  and  business  alone  cannot  solve 
our  environmental  problems.  The  lack  of 
clear  and  precise  Information  on  many  en- 
vironmental problems  Is  striking.  This  situa- 
tion Is  covered  In  some  detail  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Improvement 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

The  committee  points  out,  among  other 
things,  that  "a  modem  Industrial  civiliza- 
tion and  a  pristine  environment  cannot  co- 
exist." This  sober  statement  contrasts  sharp- 
ly with  the  concept  of  "zero  pollution"  as 
applied  to  water  resources.  Actually,  "zero 
pollution"  Is  scientifically  meaningless.  The 
committee  does  point  out  several  Important 


areas  In  which  research  and  development 
work  ts  urgently  needed. 

Among  these  Is  control  of  emissions  of 
oxides  of  sulfur  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  At 
this  time,  we  do  not  have  commercially 
suitable  methods  and  equipment  to  handle 
these  troublesome  gases  successfully.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  can  make  only  rough  and 
tentative  approximations  of  costs  Involved 
for  large  stationary  sources  of  these  pol- 
lutants. In  other  words,  the  regulations  and 
the  standards  have  outrun  our  technological 
capabilities.  Under  these  circumstances.  It 
would  appear  to  be  prudent  to  approach  the 
subject  with  proper  restraint.  It  Is  certain 
that  setting  iinduly  restrictive  standards  to 
be  met  In  a  relatively  short  time  Is  unwise. 
Moreover,  the  costs  which  may  be  incurred 
may  well  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  bene- 
fits achieved. 

In  the  years  and  decades  of  work  ahead,  let 
us  all  remember  the  Importance  of  sound, 
disciplined  thinking  and  of  cooperation. 
The  League  has  long  advocated  both.  If  the 
cooperation  of  the  kind  required  to  accom- 
plish our  purpose  requires  appropriate 
changes  In  our  laws  and  regulations,  such 
changes  should  be  made. 


THE  PRICES  FARMERS  AND 
RANCHERS    RECEIVE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Earl  L.  Butz, 
has  stoutly  defended  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers and  the  prices  they  receive  for  their 
products.  One  of  the  many  examples  of 
such  defense  comes  in  the  form  of  an 
article  entitled  "The  Parmer  as  the 
Good  Guy,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Saturday,  April  15.  1972.  Be- 
cause Inflation  results  from  many  differ- 
ent factors,  it  distresses  me  to  hear  de- 
bate that  places  disproportionate  blame 
on  the  farmer.  Secretary  Butz  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  in  putting  the 
problem  in  perspective.  I  commend  the 
article  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
all  Senators. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  15.  19721 

The  Fabueb  as  the  Oooo  Guy 

(By  Earl  L.  Butz) 

Washington. — So  your  food  Is  costing  you 
more  these  days.  Isn't  it?  And  you  know  why. 
It's  thoee  farmers  who  are  pushing  their 
prices  higher  and  who  are  grabbing  an  even 
bigger  chunk  of  your  hard-earned  family 
income,  right? 

Wrong. 

Food  prices  have  gone  up.  And  fanners  are 
getting  more.  It  was  recently  reported  on 
one  of  the  national  television  networks — with 
the  usual  barely  concealed  tone  of  despair — 
that  beef  cattle  prices  have  reached  the  level 
of  twenty  years  ago.  Can  that  be  right — Just 
up  to  levels  of  twenty  years  ago? 

True. 

The  rancher  is  getting  the  same  price  for 
his  beef  that  he  was  getting  twenty  years 
ago.  What  other  products  that  the  average 
family  buys  are  only  now  reaching  the  1952 
price  level?  "But,"  you  say,  "I'm  not  buying 
beef  at  1952  price  levels.  Beef  costs  me 
more — quite  a  bit  more — at  the  store."  Right 
again.  Let's  see  both  why  food  is  costing 
more  and  why  It  Isn't  even  higher. 

As  everybody  knows,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective antidotes  to  high  prices  of  anything 
is   to   increase   productivity.    The    National 


Productivity  Commission  has  singled  farm- 
ers out  of  their  record  on  productivity: 

A  man-hour  of  work  on  the  farm  is  pro- 
ducing 3.3  times  more  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  Output  per  man-hour  In  the  in- 
dustrial manufacturing  sphere  Is  only  l.g 
times  greater  than  twenty  years  ago.  Thus, 
output  per  man  on  the  farm  is  Increasing 
twice  as  fast  as  it  is  in  the  industrial  sector. 
In  1961,  one  farm  worker  supplied  sixteen 
people  with  food.  Now  he  produces  enough 
for  51  people — ^more  than  three  times  as  many 
as  two  decades  ago. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  American 
consimier  paid  $23  for  food  from  $100  take- 
home  pay.  In  1971  he  spent  $16  from  $100 
take-home  pay  for  food,  and  he  will  pay  out 
even  less  this  year.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
does  food  take  up  such  a  low  percentage  of 
the  consunver  budget. 

These  outstanding  gains  have  been 
achieved  against  some  pretty  difficult  ob- 
stacles for  farmers.  The  pricing  of  farm 
products  Is  very  competitive  in  this  country. 
Most  foods  are  perishable  products.  Farmers 
have  to  sell  them  almost  the  day  they  are 
ready.  Farmers  can't  hold  milk  or  eggs  very 
long— even  meat  animals  have  to  go  to 
market  when  they  reach  the  right  weight. 
Farmers  can't  wait  for  higher  prices.  And 
they  are  less  able  to  pass  along  their  costs 
than  other  major  economic  groups.  They 
don't  enjoy  industry-wide  contracts,  fran- 
chises, patents,  licenses  or  territories,  nor 
do  they  have  the  economic  ability  to  force 
higher  prices  and  hold  them. 

Farmers  are  paying  2.3  times  higher  wage 
rates  now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
The  level  of  all  prices  that  farmers  pay 
for  all  purchases  has  gone  up  nearly  60  per 
cent  from  twenty  years  ago,  and  farmers' 
total  production  costs  have  nearly  doubled. 
Real  estate  taxes  on  farms  are  3.8  times 
higher  than  they  were  two  decades  ago. 

Indeed,  the  evidence  suggests  that  farmers, 
far  from  getting  too  much  of  the  national 
Income,  are  still  getting  far  too  little. 

Nevertheless,  the  prices  of  many  farm 
products  have  gone  up  lately,  and  many  peo- 
ple are  concerned  about  it.  They  have  a  right 
to  be.  But  they  should  be  directing  their  con- 
cern at  the  proper  place.  Check  these  figures: 
Farm  prices  for  food  products  are  up  6 
per  cent  from  twenty  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  wholesale  food  prices  are  up  20  per 
cent  and  retail  prices  a  hefty  43  per  cent. 
Farmers  receive  only  38  cents  from  the 
dollar  consimiers  spend  for  farm-raised 
food — down  from  49  cents  twenty  years  ago. 
Employes  in  food  marketing  firms  are  get- 
ting 2.6  times  hgher  wages  than  twenty 
years  ago;  wages  for  production  workers  In 
manufacturing  Industries  are  2.3  times 
hgher  than  twenty  years  ago. 

The  American  farmer,  far  from  the  cor- 
porate landowner  he  is  sometimes  portrayed 
to  be,  is  a  hardy  and  hard-pressed  family 
farmer  struggling  to  earn  an  income.  The  ris- 
ing costs  that  are  really  responsible  for  ris- 
ing food  prices  are  In  the  62  cents  of  each 
food  dollar  that  go  to  the  middlemen — they 
are  the  truckers,  marketeers,  packagers  and 
retailers  who  operate  between  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  consumer. 

Recently,  one  of  the  leading  labor  leaders 
In  this  country  complained  that  food  prices 
were  going  up,  citing  a  story  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Connally  told  about  paying 
$5  for  two  eggs  in  a  plush  New  York  hotel. 
The  labor  leader  noted  that  those  eggs 
brought  the  farmers  whose  hen  laid  them 
exactly  five  cents.  Maybe  It's  time  he  also 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  neither  the  prices 
of  eggs  in  plush  New  York  hotels  nor  the 
prices  of  anything  else  will  stop  rising  untU 
he  and  many  others  who  are  criticizing  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  economic  program  while  press- 
ing for  ever-higher  labor  costs  stop  making 
them  go  up. 
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DOWN  WITH  PLANS  FOR  CAPITOL 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
debate  on  funding  for  further  planning 
for  extension  of  the  West  Front  of  the 
Capitol  makes  it  clear  that  many  within 
this  chamber  and  throughout  the  Nation 
are  opposed  to  such  planning.  We  believe 
that  we  could  better  serve  our  economic, 
historic,  and  esthetic  interests  by  re- 
storing the  west  wall  instead  of  building 
over  it.  Several  respected  newspapers 
and  journals  have  come  out  editorially 
In  support  of  restoration  plans  and  op- 
posed to  extension.  The  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post  were  two  among 
many. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  published  an  article  by  William 
Marlin,  senior  editor  of  the  Architectural 
Forum,  who  superbly  propounds  the  ar- 
guments against  extension.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excavating  the   Present 
(By  WUUam  MarUn) 

Nearly  six  years  ago,  this  newspaper  coun- 
seled caution  over  plans  to  extend  the  West 
Front  of  the  United  States  Capitol. 

"We  assume,"  it  said,  "that  Congress  will 
want  to  withhold  its  approval  for  changes 
in  one  of  the  world's  most  prominent  and 
historic  buildings  until  it  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  view  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  architectural  profession." 

This  was,  as  events  have  it,  a  fiatterlng  as- 
sumption. For  once  again,  confusing  expe- 
diency with  progress,  it  appears  the  vener- 
able West  Front,  the  last  remaining  facade 
of  Dr.  William  Thornton's  1792  prize-winning 
design,  is  going  to  bite  the  dust. 

Over  the  years,  the  Capitol  has  been 
gnawed  at.  added  to;  but  only  In  this  cen- 
tury have  these  changes  been  for  the  worse. 
The  last  major  one  was  nonarchltect  George 
Stewart's  1961  extension  of  the  East  Front. 
Now,  after  years  of  strident  controversy,  the 
Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the  Capi- 
tol, a  committee  whose  name  is  as  ponderous 
as  its  perceptions  are  short,  has  voted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  wrecking  ball.  Ignoring  pleas  from 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
positive  recommendation  to  restore  of  its 
1966  findings  of  Its  own  engineering  reeetu-ch 
done  for  $175,000  by  the  New  York  firm  of 
Praeger,  Kavanagh  and  Waterbury. 

Both  the  AIA  and  Praeger  studies  found 
that  the  West  Front,  despite  the  veiry  visible 
shoring  up  done  in  recent  years,  is  in  no  dan- 
ger of  collapse;  that  restoration,  given  the 
sophistication  of  new  building  technologies, 
could  be  accomplished  for  about  $15  million, 
a  figure  which  corresponded,  incidentally,  to 
one  set  dovwi  by  the  commission. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  extension,  versus 
restoration,  would  cost  $60  million,  the  deci- 
sion turns  on  the  desire  of  congressmen  for 
more  offices.  To  date,  however,  no  long-range 
study  about  space  needs  has  been  done.  There 
Is  not  even  a  coherent  master  plan  for  Capi- 
tol HiU.  The  same  kind  of  ad  hoc  improvisa- 
tion which  marks  (and  undermines)  so 
much  cure-all  legislation  coming  out  of  the 
Capitol,  now  threatens  the  Capitol  itself. 
Could  it  be  that  our  legislators,  who  carp  so 
much  about  fiscal  responsibility,  are  cul- 
turally bankrupt? 

Well,  what  does  a  nation's  culture  matter 
when  compared  to,  say,  the  need  for  more 
offices?  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  only  archi- 
tect and  lawyer  to  be  president,  might  have 
explained,  better  than  the  lawyers  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  the  need  for  a  structure  "dedi- 


cated to  the  sovereignty  of  the  pei^le,  on- 
belllshing  with  Athenian  taste  the  course  of 
a  nation  looking  far  beyond  the  range  of 
Athenian  destinies."  One  can  only  wonder 
about  the  destiny  of  a  nation  which,  200 
years  after  its  founding,  prizes  making 
money  above  Tinairing  sense  and  bends  to 
power  unchastened  by  poetry. 

The  old  West  Front,  its  sandstone  walls 
flaking  by  default.  Is  more  than  a  fragment 
for  the  nostalgic.  Its  present  state,  the  re- 
newed threat  to  its  very  existence,  demands 
that  the  American  people  and  their  elected 
leaders  be  more  responsive  to  the  values 
which  distinguish  a  true  culture  from  a 
mere  civilization. 

A  dvlUzatlon  we  have  been.  And  a  oivlU- 
zatlon  has  the  capacity  for  change.  A  culture 
we  are  becoming.  A  culture  has  the 
capacity  for  leaving  some  things  alone.  The 
United  States  Capitol  will  one  day  attest, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  how  discerning  our 
power  really  was. 

We  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  seems  at  the  moment  unwilling  to 
grant  the  funds  for  final  plans  for  the  $60 
million  vandalism  of  "extension." 


PERSPECTIVE  ON  U.S.  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG)  made  a  significant  address  In 
which  he  pointed  out  the  need  for  Amer- 
ica to  maintain  strong  defenses  in  order 
for  our  Nation  to  survive. 

Declaring  "Our  greatest  hope  for  fu- 
ture peace  lies  in  America's  continued 
strength  in  the  years  to  come,"  Senator 
FoNG  called  defense  spending  our  annual 
insurance  premium  for  peace. 

In  analyzing  the  present  situation  and 
future  outlook.  Senator  Fong  made  a 
number  of  important  points  that  give 
perspective  to  the  Issues  of  national  de- 
fense. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address,  delivered  at  the  annual 
banquest  cA  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  12, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Defense  Dollars:  Prkmittms  for  Peace 

Madame  President,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  Amer- 
ica, Friends : 

May  I  begin  my  remarks  this  evening  with 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  words  in  any  lan- 
g^uage:  Aloha! 

Contributed  by  the  remarkable  Polyne- 
sians who  settled  Hawaii,  aloha  Is  that  warm 
and  glowing  word  conveying  not  only  the  tra- 
ditional greeting  "hello"  and  "goodbye"  but 
also  love,  friendship,  brotherhood,  the  kin- 
ship of  the  human  spirit. 

It  is  In  this  true  spirit  of  Aloha  that  I,  who 
am  privileged  to  represent  Hawaii,  the  new- 
est and  youngest  State  of  the  Union,  come  be- 
fore you  who  trace  your  ancestry  to  the  ear- 
liest settlers  and  founders  of  our  beloved 
country.  I  want  to  express  special  thanks  to 
you  for  inviting  a  Senator  from  our  mid- 
Pacific  Sta(te  of  Hawaii  to  speak  to  you 
tonight. 

In  this  lovely  springtime  of  the  yew,  when 
Mother  Nature's  glorious  outburst  of  color, 
fragrance,  and  life  rekindles  hope  and  faith 
In  our  hearts,  it  is  tempting  to  speak  of  light 
and  frivirtous  topics.  But  because  you, 
Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  Amer- 
ica, are  particularly  concerned  with  the  sur- 
vival of  this  Nation  we  cherish  and  becavise 
you  as  wives  and  mothers  and  as  women  are 


especially  concerned  over  the  future  of  your 
loved  ones.  I  have  chosen  a  serious  and  fun- 
damental topic. 

It  is  one  on  which  you  have  not  heard  a 
great  deal  as  yet  this  year — but  one  which  is 
going  to  be  the  subject  of  considerable  de- 
bate In  Congress  In  the  coming  months — 
America's  national  defense. 

The  debate  will  come  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
ica Is  withdrawing  from  Vietnam  and  from 
forward  military  bases  in  the  Pacific. 

There  are  now  fewer  than  100,000  American 
boys  m  South  Vietnam  and  this  figure  will 
be  down  to  09,000  by  May  1.  All  told,  over  the 
past  three  years  from  South  Korea,  Okinawa, 
Taiwan,  Japan,  and  other  Asian  areas,  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  have  been  reduced 
from  almost  800,000  to  a  total  of  less  than 
300,000.  U.S.  troops  have  also  been  pulled 
back  somewhat  from  other  areas. 

The  national  defense  debate  will  come  at 
a  time  when  we  are  stUl  negotiating  with  the 
U.S.SJR.  on  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 
There  are  signs  President  Nixon  may  give 
these  talks  an  extra  push  when  he  goes  to 
Moscow  next  month.  Meanwhile,  we  are  hop- 
ing for  a  response  from  the  Soviet  bloc  to  our 
offer  to  open  talks  between  NATO  allies  and 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  on  Mutual  and  Bal- 
anced Force  Reductions — so  as  to  bring  near- 
er the  day  when  America  can  reduce  our  $14 
bUllon  annual  commitment  to  NATO,  includ- 
ing the  maintenance  of  U.S.  troops  and  their 
dependents  in  Europe. 

Congressional  debate  on  national  defense 
will  take  place  In  the  context  of  President 
Nixon's  efforts  to  de-fuse  tensions  and  arrive 
at  a  modus  Vivendi  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  the  U.S.SJl.  His  historic 
Journey  to  Peking  and  his  forthcoming  trip 
to  Moscow  underline  the  President's  strong 
desire  for  peaceful  accommodation  of  dif- 
ferences. 

Certainly  It  is  better  to  talk  than  to  fight 
and  better  to  have  open  channels  for  com- 
munication to  avoid  miscalculations  or  mis- 
understandings that  could  set  off  a  holocaust 
In  this  era  of  push-button  warl 

National  defense  will  be  debated  within 
the  context  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  by  which 
President  Nixon  hopes  to  bring  to  aU  Ameri- 
cans something  we  have  not  enjoyed  In  the 
entire  20th  Century — a  generation  of  peace. 
The  Nixon  Doctrine  stands  on  three  pil- 
lars: negotiations,  partnership,  and  strength. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  President's 
strenuous  efforts  to  settle  differences  and 
reach  agreement  through  negotiations. 

As  for  partnership,  while  America  will  stand 
by  our  ooUectlve  defense  treaty  commit- 
ments, which  we  have  with  45  nations,  we 
will  expect  them  to  bear  the  prime  burden 
for  their  own  defense. 

Military  aid  abroad — Judiciously  and  pru- 
dently allotted  where  it  will  most  serve  to 
add  to  our  national  security  and  protect  our 
national  Interests — Is  still  required.  But  we 
must  avoid  overinvolvement  and  overcom- 
mitment— and  these  are  decisions  which  the 
Congress  must  share  with  the  Executive. 

If  the  past  seven  years  have  taught  us  any- 
thing they  have  taught  us  we  in  America 
must  conserve  our  resources — natural,  fi- 
nancial, and  last  but  certainly  not  least, 
human! 

The  third  pillar  of  President  Nixon's  Doc- 
trine is  strength.  America  must  have  suffi- 
cient military  strength  to  deter  any  other 
country  from  attacking  us — and,  should  de- 
terrence fail,  to  survive  an  attack  with 
enough  strength  to  devastate  the  enemy. 

As  we  look  around  the  globe,  we  aee  only 
one  Nation  with  the  military  might  to 
threaten  America's  survival:  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  true  the  United  States  and  the  U.3.8 H. 
have  reached  some  encouraging  agreements — 
relating  to  Berlin,  to  ban  biological  and  toxic 
weapons,  to  Improve  communications  and 
diminish  the  danger  of  nuclear  conflict,  and 
to   cooperate   in  space  ejq)loration  and  in 
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medical  research.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  cannot  Ignore  the  Soviet  repression  of 
Hungary's  freedom  uprising  In  1956,  the  So- 
viet march  In  Czechoslovakia  In  1968,  Just 
four  short  years  ago,  and  the  Soviet  sta- 
tioning of  many  troop  divisions  right  now 
In  Bast  Germany,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovak- 
la.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets supply  a  substantial  part  of  the  muni- 
tions for  North  Vietnam's  current  Invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  and  that  It  Is  Soviet-made 
missiles  that  fire  on  our  airplanes,  even  our 
luiarmed  reconnaissance  planes.  And  we  can- 
not Ignore  the  long-term  and  massive  So- 
viet military  buildup  In  strategic  arms,  the 
Soviet's  world-wide  expansion  of  n^irltlme 
activity,  their  growing  military  presence  and 
Involvement  In  the  Middle  East,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  much  closer 
to  home,  In  the  Caribbean. 

The  top  Republican  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  has  warned  that  "If  present  trends 
continue,  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  attain  clear 
mUltary  superiority  over  the  United  States 
within  the  next  very  few  years,  perhaps  as 
early  as  1975  or  1976." 

"Even  now."  Senator  Smith  declares,  "the 
U.S.S.R.  has  far  more  land-based  nuclear 
firepower  than  we  have. 

"It  will  equal  or  surpass  us  In  submarine- 
based  nuclear  firepower  by  the  middle  of  next 
year. 

"It  Is  embarked  on  an  anti-submarine  war- 
fare program  that  may  eventually  succeed 
In  neutralizing  much  of  our  mlsslle-carrylng 
submarine  fieet. 

"It  has  an  extensive  ABM  (antl-balllstlc 
missile)  deployment. 

"It  has  been  developing  space  weapons  sys- 
tems, as  we  have  not. 

"It  has  been  modernizing  and  expanding 
Its  air  and  maritime  forces,  while  we  have 
allowed   our   own   virtually   to   atrophy. 

"And  the  modernized  Red  Army  may  now 
well  be  at  Its  best." 

Senator  Smith  says  "make  no  mistake,  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  a  day  when  the 
United  States  will  be  subject  to  all  sorts  of 
diplomatic  blackmail  and  a  strategy  of  terror 
waged  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

These  are  sobering  words  coming  from  a 
Senator  with  many,  many  years  of  experience 
In  the  national  defense  field.  They  behoove 
all  of  us  to  stop,  look,  and  heed. 

As  we  look  to  our  future  defense  require- 
ments, we  cannot  ignore  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  China 
does  not  today  constitute  a  strategic  threat 
but  she  is  already  a  nuclear  power  and  we 
can  expect  China  to  develop  a  growing  capa- 
bility In  the  strategic  nuclear  field. 

In  a  statement  two  months  ago  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
said  while  we  cannot  forecast  exactly  when 
China  will  possess  ICBMs  capable  of  strik- 
ing the  continental  UJS.,  It  Is  estimated  de- 
ployment  of  ICBMs  could  not  occur  before 
1976,  with  some  10-20  missiles  deployed  by 
mid- 1976.  "Deployed"  means  on  the  launch- 
Ing  pads  and  ready  to  go.  China  has  no  In- 
tercontinental heavy  bomber  forces  and  no 
nuclear  submarines,  but  China  U  known  to 
be  Interested  in  such  submarines. 

So  although  China  does  not  pose  the  mili- 
tary threat  to  our  Nation  now  that  the 
U.S.SJl.  does,  China  can  be  expected  within 
three  or  four  years  to  possess  Interconti- 
nental striking  ability  with  ballistic  missiles 
that  could  be  launched  against  us. 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  real  world  we  live 
m,  far  from  the  noble  world  we  yearn  for 
and  far  from  the  llve-and-let-llve  world  we 
would  settle  for. 

To  survive  In  this  kind  of  world,  America 
has  no  choice  but  to  maintain  strong  defense 
forces.  We  maintain  these  forces,  not  to 
start  war,  but  to  keep  the  peace! 

There  are  some  who  want  to  dismantle 
our  defense  structure — who  beUeve  It  is  too 


costly — who  believe  we  do  not  need  a  diversi- 
fied defense  establishment— who  would  give 
up  the  responsibility  for  keeping  peace. 

The  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  re- 
cently spoke  to  this  point,  and  I  quote:  "It 
seems  to  be  our  practice  to  rush  to  disband 
our  forces  at  the  end  of  every  war — only  to 
be  caught  up  soon  In  another  crisis  and  an- 
other war  .  .  .  The  road  back  cost  many 
thousands  of  lives 

"If  we  pursue  policies  of  the  19708  that 
are  as  shortsighted  as  those  I  mention,  it 
could  be  that  we  will  not  have  a  road  back. 
Because  the  next  time  in  all  probabUlty  there 
will  be  no  time  to  develop  the  fighting  men 
and  hardware.  It  will  not  only  be  the  fight- 
ing men  who  are  sacrificed  'upon  the  altar 
of  unpreparedness';  it  wlU  be  the  whole 
country."  End  of  quote. 

I  ask  you.  "if  war  comes  to  us.  who  will 
come  to  our  rescue?"  The  plain  answer  Is 
"Nobody."  This  Is  why  America  must  remain 
strong. 

There  Is  no  turning  the  clock  back  to  the 
good  old  days  when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  afforded  the  United  States  a  great 
measure  of  Isolation  from  potential  attack- 
ers. The  oceans  no  longer  shield  us.  Today 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  highways  for  sub- 
marines with  ballistic  missiles.  Today  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  can  leap-frog 
the  oceans. 

Our  task  is  to  survive  In  a  world  of  multi- 
ple threats.  Against  strategic  nuclear  war,  we 
need  enough  ICBM's,  strategic  aircraft,  and 
submarine-based  ballistic  missiles  to  survive 
an  enemy  attack  and  strike  back  with  great 
devastation. 

To  deter  theater  nuclear  war — that  Is.  war 
Involving  use  of  atomic  weapons  against  U  S 
forces  or  our  allies,  but  not  a  direct  attack 
on  the  United  States — we  need  smaller-scale 
nulcear  weapons  below  the  long-range  bal- 
listic missile,  along  with  the  capability  to 
escalate  our  response  to  attack. 

Some  people  point  to  our  nuclear  fire- 
power as  sufficient  to  destroy  an  enemy  so 
why  go  to  overkUl  with  more  missUes  and 
more  bombs. 

We  certainly  hope  and  pray  that  our  nu- 
clear retaliatory  capabUlty  wUl  continue  to 
result  In  nuclear  stand-off— that  no  one  wUl 
use  nuclear  weapons! 

Malntalnmg  that  stand-off,  however.  Is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  stockpiling  atomic  bombs. 
It  requires  protecting  and  Improving  our 
diversified  atomic  bomb  delivery  systems— 
our  Mlnuteman  sites,  our  Polaris  missile  fir- 
ing submarines,  and  our  manned  bombers. 

The  fact  Is.  the  enemy  Is  working  hard  to 
Improve  his  abUlty  to  overcome  or  knock 
out  our  nuclear  deterrent.  Therefore,  Amer- 
ica must  work  hard  to  Insure  the  survlvabU- 
Ity  of  our  retaliatory  weapons. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that,  as  nuclear  stand-off 
continues,  the  threat  of  conventional  war 
persists.  So  America  Is  forced  to  prepare 
against  conventional  warfare,  too. 

In  deterring  theater  conventional  war- 
such  as  major  war  in  Europe— we  need  a 
combination  of  allied  and  U.S.  ground,  air 
and  naval  forces  to  counterbalance  the  War- 
saw Pact  forces. 

To  deter  "subtheater"  or  localized  war  the 
country  or  ally  which  Is  threatened  bears  the 
principal  burden  particularly  for  providing 
manpower,  with  America,  when  appropriate 
furnishing  defense  weapons  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  forces,  or  taking  the  diplomatic 
initiative  to  bring  about  negotiations  be- 
tween parties,  or  otherwise  endeavoring  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  war. 

Multiple  threats  of  war  require  a  multiple 
defense  establishment — and  imfortunately 
this  escalates  both  the  cost  and  the  difficulty 
of  choosing  between  those  weapons  systems 
to  drop  and  those  to  pursue.  We  wish  we  had 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  patience  of  Job. 
and  the  resources  of  Midas— as  Congress  con- 
siders    the     President's     proposed     defense 
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budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  that  begins 
July  1.  ° 

Total  appropriations  for  the  1973  fiscal  year 
proposed  by  the  President  are  •83.7  billion 
Of  the  new  money  requested,  $1.2  billion  are 
planned  to  strengthen  our  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  Including  the  Undersea  Long-Range 
Missile  System;  the  new  B-1  strategic  bomb- 
er, and  continued  deployment  of  Safeguard 
ABM.  These  are  Intended  to  keep  America 
strong  enough  to  deter  all-out  nuclear  war 

Research  and  development  would  be  In- 
creased under  the  budget  by  $1  bUllon  so  as 
to  maintain  America's  technological  su- 
perlorlty. 

Weapons  modernization  programs  Include 
Increases  for  modernizing  our  Navy  and  In- 
itially funding  a  fourth  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier,  for  more  nuclear  attack  submarines 
and  new  sea  control  ships;  development  and 
procurement  of  the  Air  Force  P-15  and  Navy 
P-14  fighter  aircraft;  and  modification  and 
improvement  of  the  Army's  M-60  tank  at- 
tack and  heavy-Uft  helicopters— all  so  as  to 
provide.  In  partnership  with  our  allies  a 
strong  Navy  and  an  effective  deterrent 
against  conventional  war. 

An  Increase  of  $1.9  bUlion  Is  projected  In 
the  1973  budget  for  training,  medical,  and 
general  personnel  programs  to  continue  the 
momenttmi  toward  zero  draft  and  an  all- 
volunteer  force. 

Along  with  this,  the  budget  caUs  for  an 
extra  $600  mUIion  to  strengthen  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  forces  and  mod- 
ernize their  equipment  as  active-duty  mili- 
tary manpower  declines. 

We  all  know  that  any  time  the  defense 
budget  Is  mentioned,  there  are  those  who 
cry  out  "It  U  too  much."  But  wait  a  minute. 
Senator  John  Stennls,  the  distlnguUhed 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  analyzed  the  1973  defense 
budget  and  he  found  that  manpower  costs 
amount  to  66.8  per  cent  of  the  budget  out- 
lays. If  troop  housing,  health,  recruiting, 
and  other  manpower-rdated  items  are 
added,  the  figure  for  manpower  costs  is 
nearly  67  per  cent ! 

Think  of  It!  Two  of  every  three  defense 
dollars  go  Just  for  manpower  and  related 
costs,  leaving  only  one  doUar  for  defense 
hardware ! 

Every  year  since  1963,  there  has  been  an 
Increase  In  active  duty  pay  for  America's 
military  men  and  women.  The  costs  of  pay 
and  related  Items  have  Increased  by  131  per 
cent  since  1964.  Certainly,  our  military  per- 
sonnel deserved  these  pay  raises.  And  If  we 
are  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer  military 
higher  pay  is  a  necessary  Incentive. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  we  must  real- 
ize that  now.  although  military  manpower 
wUl  be  at  a  20-year  low  under  the  1973 
budget,  almost  67  per  cent  of  all  defense 
outlays  go  Just  for  manpower  and  related 
costs.  This  leaves  only  about  33  per  cent  for 
weapons  and  airplanes  and  ships  and  re- 
search and  aU  the  other  defense  needs  w« 
have. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  spends  only 
25  per  cent  on  men  and  an  estimated  76 
per  cent  of  Its  military  budget  on  the  sinews 
of  war.  The  Soviets  spend  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  money  for  their  military 
establishment  as  we  do  for  ours.  But  75  per 
cent  of  the  Soviet  outlays  go  to  modernize 
equipment,  buy  more  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  more  nuclear  submarines,  and 
more  of  the  other  weapons  which  comprise 
a  threat  to  America. 

This  means  the  Soviets  outspend  us  two 
and  one-third  times  for  mlUtary  weaponry. 
We  can  see  why  they  can  soon  surpass  us  In 
military  strength. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  33  per  cent 
of  all  our  national  defense  outlays  are  avail- 
able for  procurement,  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  advanced  weapons  and  equip- 
ment, and  for  operation  and  maintenance  oX 
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existing  forces,  we  cannot  tolerate  costly  mis- 
takes and  mismanagement  by  the  military 
services  as  In  the  case  of  the  P-111  and  O- 
5A  cargo  aircraft! 

We  cannot  tolerate  Interservlce  rivalry  that 
Increases  defense  costs  but  doesn't  Increase 
defense  protection! 

We  cannot  tolerate  sloppy  procurement 
practices  which  waste  the  taxpayers'  money! 
With  such  a  small  share  of  the  budget 
to  devote  to  research  and  hardware,  we 
cannot  tolerate  the  kind  of  enormous  er- 
rors that  plagued  defense  spending  In  past 
years! 

Our  dollars  are  too  precious  and  our  time 
Is  too  short  for  that  kind  of  nonsense.  We 
need  all  the  defense  each  dollar  can  buy! 

My  friends,  defense  spending  Is  our  an- 
nual premium  for  insurance  against  war.  It 
is  our  premium  for  peace. 

To  those  who  say  the  premium — $76.5  bil- 
lion In  estimated  expenditures  In  fiscal  year 
1973 — Is  too  high,  let  me  Just  say  that  these 
defense  outlays  are  an  estimated  6.4  per  cent 
of  our  Nation's  total  output  of  goods  and 
services.  Defense  Is  taking  the  lowest  share 
of  our  Gross  National  Product  In  22  years! 
Defense  outlays  are  31.8  per  cent  of  total 
Federal  outlays  In  the  1973  budget,  again  the 
lowest  level  In  more  than  20  years! 

When  you  consider  that  since  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962,  we  have  withdrawn  all 
of  our  overseas-based  nuclear  missiles;  we 
have  drastically  reduced  the  size  of  our 
strategic-bomber  force;  starved  our  military 
research  and  development  programs;  and 
canceled  a  number  of  promising  new  wea- 
pons systems  .  .  . 

.  And  when  you  consider  the  Soviet 
Union  has  continued  a  decade-long  massive 
military  buildup  and  a  Soviet  technological 
breakthrough  could  make  us  second-best  .  .  . 
Then  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves  "what 
should  our  defense  budget  be  to  give  us  the 
protection  we  will  need  In  the  future?" 

One  of  the  greatest  Generals  and  one  of 
the  greatest  Presidents  America  ever  pro- 
duced was  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  Ike  said, 
"The  first  of  all  firsts  Is  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity," and  he  saw  to  It  that  America  was  so 
strong  and  so  well  prepared  that  during  his 
two  terms  of  office,  we  Americans  enjoyed 
eight  consecutive  years  of  peace! 

Because  we  were  strong,  we  were  able  to 
weather  several  International  crises  without 
war! 

Because  our  military  strength  had  been 
built  up  \mder  President  Elsenhower.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  able  to  demand  that  Rus- 
sia remove  Its  nuclear  missiles  from  Cuba 
and  refrain  from  building  air  bases  and  a 
missile  submarine  base  there ! 

If  we  neglect  our  defenses  now,  what  will 
happen  In  a  future  crisis?  WUl  our  Presi- 
dent— whoever  he  may  be — be  subjected  to 
diplomatic  blackmaU?  WlU  his  chances  of 
successful  negotiation  be  greater  If  America 
Is  weak — or  If  America  Is  strong? 

When  It  comes  to  our  Nation's  security 
and  our  Nation's  future,  we  must  be  realists, 
not  dreamers.  We  cannot  rely  on  so-called 
detentes  ...  or  campaigns  of  smiles  ...  or 
diplomatic  thaws  ...  or  shifting  alliances. 
As  history  teaches  us  all  too  often,  these  can 
be  but  passing  phases,  subject  to  change 
overnight. 

No,  my  friends,  we  can  always  hope  for  the 
best,  but  we  had  better  keep  our  powder 
dry! 

There  Is  no  question  that  adequate  de- 
fense programs  will  require  money — money 
that  we  wish  we  could  devote  to  wiping  out 
poverty,  to  eradicating  disease,  to  combating 
crime,  to  solving  our  environmental  prob- 
lems, to  making  our  cities,  our  rural  areas, 
our  entire  Nation  a  better  place  to  live. 

The  President's  budget  contains  funds  for 
all  these  things,  as  well  m  for  defense.  In 
1973,  President  Nixon  plans  to  devote  nearly 
45  per  cent  of  all  Federal  outlays  to  human 
resources,  that  Is,  to  education  and  man- 
power programs,  to  health,  to  Income  se- 


curity, and  to  veterans  benefits  and  serv- 
ices—with 31.8  per  cent  going  for  defense. 
Despite  the  pronounced  shift  In  priorities 
under  President  Nixon,  we  can  expect  the 
anti-defense  forces  to  conduct  a  constant 
drumfire  against  the  defense  budget  In  the 
next  few  months.  These  forces  are  well-or- 
ganized and  articulate.  I  hope  that  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  concerned  about  Amer- 
ica's national  security  and  who  want  to  vote 
for  the  necessary  funds  to  keep  America 
strong  wUl  have  the  support  of  organizations 
like  your  National  Society,  Daughters  of 
Pounders  and  Patriots  of  America. 

If  America  Is  to  remain  strong  and  free, 
those  organizations  such  as  yours — and  those 
citizens  such  as  you — must  raUy  to  the 
cause.  If  you  believe  that  America  must  have 
enough  defense — rather  than  too  little  de- 
fense— let  your  Representatives  and  your 
Senators  know  It. 

If  we  try  to  minimize  the  threat  to  Amer- 
ica ...  if  we  try  to  over-economize  ...  If 
we  disarm  unUateraly,  the  only  people  we 
fool  are  ourselves!  We  won't  fool  the  enemy! 
Tour  forebears  came  to  these  shores  to 
escape  tyranny  and  to  find  freedom.  On  this 
hallowed  ground  was  created  a  Union  of 
States,  a  Republic,  which  has  withstood  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  and  pestilence  and  civil 
strife  and  technological  revolution  to  endure 
In  freedom  for  nearly  200  years! 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  today  the 
oldest  Republic  In  the  world.  We  enjoy  liber- 
ties and  blessings  that  are  the  wonder  of 
history.  We  have  all  this  because  each  gener- 
ation of  Americans  rose  to  the  challenges  of 
Its  time! 

You  and  I  who  received— by  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  birth  as  Americans — a  heritage  of 
freedom  and  liberty  must  now  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  our  time. 

That  challenge  Is  to  preserve  the  peace  In 
a  world  that  now  can  destroy  Itself. 

So  when  we  talk  alsout  national  defense 
In  this  kind  of  world  we  are  really  talking 
about  how  to  maintain  peace,  and  when  we 
talk  about  defense  spending,  we  are  talking 
about  our  insurance  premlimi  for  peace. 

Since  World  War  II,  America  has  been  the 
biUwark  of  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence m  more  than  half  the  world.  Today 
America's  military  strength  Is  our  shield  and 
the  shield  for  much  of  the  earth  against 
nuclear  holocaust.  Our  greatest  hope  for 
future  peace  lies  In  America's  continued 
strength  In  the  years  to  come. 

So.  until  that  day  when  all  nations  are 
wlUlng  to  live  In  peace  and  harmony,  we 
must  devote  the  necessary  resources  to  give 
us  sufficient  defense  to  prevent  war — or 
should  war  come,  to  ensure  our  survival. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago,  the  people 
who  founded  America,  weak  and  disorganized 
though  they  were,  had  the  conviction  and 
the  courage  to  stand  up  against  all  the 
powerful  nations  of  the  world.  Today,  the 
people  of  our  50  States  must  match  their 
conviction  and  their  courage  and  stand  up 
against  the  threats  that  face  us. 

This  Is  our  national  Imperative  ...  If  we 
and  our  children  are  to  continue  to  live  In 
freedom  ...  If  America  is  to  remain  the 
oldest  Republic  In  the  world  .  .  .  and  if 
there  Is  to  be  any  hope  that  the  world  wlU 
be  the  kind  of  world  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  want  to  live  In. 

Meantime,  let  us  hope  and  pray  the  Viet- 
nam war  wUl  soon  come  to  an  end  and  that 
the  world's  awesome  weapons  of  war  may 
never  again  be  fired  .  .  .  that  some  day  the 
resources  now  required  for  defense  may 
safely  be  devoted  to  Improving  the  lives  of 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Meantime,  we  can — and  we  should — do  our 
best  to  create  respect  and  understanding  and 
Integrity"  among  nations  and  peoples  and  to 
promote  good  wUl  and  brotherhood  among 
aU  mankind.  This  is  what  you  and  I  yearn 
for  .  .  .  this  Is  what  your  children  and  mine 
long  for  .  .  .  this  Is  what  peace  Is  all  about. 
Thank  you.  good  night,  and  Aloha. 


BUCHWALD  IS  REALLY  HORATIO 
MITTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
real  Art  Buchwald  has  finally  stood  up. 
He  is  a  combination  of  Horatio  Alger  and 
Walter  Mitty.  His  secret  was  released  this 
morning  by  the  New  York  Times— and 
not  by  Russell  Baker. 

Mr.  Buchwald  told  his  own  secret  at  a 
celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  Jewish  Child  Care  Association. 
Laurie  Johnston  wrote  it  for  the  Nation 

to  read. 

Orphaned  when  he  was  but  a  small  boy. 
Art  Buchwald  had  the  fortitude  to  stand 
up  to  adversity.  His  method  was  humor. 

To  this  day,  Mr.  President,  he  is  doing 
the  same  for  many  Americans  and  others 
throughout  the  world.  He  is  providing  in- 
sight to  a  troubled  Nation  through 
humor.  ,    , 

Someone  has  said:  "To  have  a  real  ef- 
fect on  my  Nation,  I  would  rather  write 
its  songs  than  its  history."  That  could  be 
paraphrased  for  Buchwald:  "To  change 
history,  I  would  rather  make  someone 
laugh  about  the  present  than  worry 
about  the  future." 

Mr.  Buchwald's  story— a  poignant  one 
of  which  I  was  not  aware— should  be 
shared  with  many  persons.  His  story 
helps  to  explain  a  man  who  has  had  a 
significant  effect  on  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

(By  Laurie  Johnston) 

Buchwald  Lives  Fantasy  of  a  Former 
Foster  Chh-d 

The  Jewish  Child  Care  Association  of  New 
York  fulfilled  a  boyhood  fantasy  of  one  of 
Its  former  foster  children  yesterday— after 
a  heavy  hint  from  the  "boy,"  Art  Buchwald, 
the  columnist  and  author. 

He  spoke  at  a  brunch  celebrating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  association  and  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylimi.  held  at 
the  Pierre  Hotel.  Fifth  Avenue  and  61st 
Street. 

Mr.  Buchwald  had  dreamed  of  "Just  such 
an  affair,"  he  said,  "when  as  a  foster  chUd 
about  10  years  old  I  was  fighUng  for  my  life. 

"I  saw  myself  standing  on  a  podium  tell- 
ing about  the  struggles  of  my  childhood  and 
how  I  overcame  them.  I  particularly  liked  the 
part  where  I  gave  myself  a  standing  ovation." 

The  audience  of  400  obliged  him  as  he 
closed.  Mr.  Buchwald,  in  a  silver-buttoned 
navy  blazer,  beamed  as  other  chUdcare 
"alumni,"  long-time  foster  parents,  philan- 
thropic and  agency  leaders  and  pubUc  of- 
ficials rose  to  applaud. 

SEVERAL     DNrrS     CONSOLmATED 

The  Jewish  Child  Care  Association,  formed 
in  1940,  was  a  consolidation  of  several  earlier 
institutions.  Most  of  the  agencies  have  closed. 
The  Jewish  Child  Care  Association  pioneered 
cottage-plan  care  and,  later,  foster  homes. 

The  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  founded  in 
1860.  was  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  138th 
Street,  when  Mr.  Buchwald  entered  in  1932 
at  the  age  of  6.  following  his  mother's  death. 

"After  six  weeks,"  he  said,  "it  was  decided 
I  would  make  a  swell  foster  child." 

Although  he  and  his  three  sisters  were  first 
sent  to  the  same  family  In  Hollls,  Queens, 
"the  sense  of  being  'on  loan'  makes  it  hard  to 
make  an  emotional  commitment,"  he  said. 

"So  at  the  age  of  7  I  said,  'The  hell  with 

It I  think  I'll  l>e  a  humorist.'  I  could  turn 

everything  Into  a  Joke,  Including  my  socUl 
worker. 
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"If  you're  a  grownup  who  pokes  fun  at  au- 
thority, society  pays  you  vast  sums  of  money. 
As  a  child.  If  you  poke  fun  at  authority,  they 
beat  your  brains  out." 

Describing  himself  as  "a  man  constantly 
fuimung  his  childhood  dreams  of  glory,"  Mr. 
Buchwald  said  he  had  fantasized  himself 
"the  son  of  a  Rothschild,  stolen  by  gypsies, 
sold  to  a  couple  who  brought  me  from  Prance 
to  America." 

Despite  a  series  of  foster  homes,  which  sep- 
arated him  from  his  sisters,  he  never  lost 
touch  with  them  or  with  his  father — all  were 
reunited  when  he  was  15.  He  said  that  he 
owed  "a  debt  to  the  Hebrew  Orphanage  Asy- 
lum, who  really  cared  what  happened  to  the 
Jewish  children  of  New  York." 

But  some  of  bis  debt,  he  said,  "goes  to 
World  War  n."  The  Marine  Corps,  which  he 
Joined  as  a  16-year-old,  "turned  out  to  be  a 
finishing  school  for  what  I  didn't  learn  In  the 
H.O.A.,"  and  Its  Camp  Wakltan  at  Bear 
Mountain. 

After  the  war,  he  became  a  food  and  wine 
editor  In  Europe  "to  make  up  for  my  de- 
prived childhood,"  Mr.  Buchwald  said. 

"First  you  have  to  become  a  foster  child 
and  after  that  It  all  comes  naturally." 


PROPERTY  TAX  REUEP 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  concerns  today  throughout  the 
Nation  is  the  property  tax.  Political 
leaders  at  all  levels  of  government  are  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  questions  of 
whether  the  property  tax  is  a  suitable 
means  of  financing  public  education  and 
other  local  services,  how  the  administra- 
tion of  property  tax  laws  can  be  made 
more  fair  and  equitable,  and  how  the 
burden  of  property  taxes  on  the  elderly 
and  other  low-income  households  can  be 
relieved. 

The  1972  Urban  Law  Annual,  published 
by  the  Washington  University  School  of 
Law  in  St.  Louis,  contains  a  valuable 
article  by  Dennis  L.  Wittman  entitled 
"Property  Tax  ReUef :  A  Viable  Adjunct 
to  Housing  Policy?" 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Wittman  examines 
the  need  for  property  tax  relief  and  the 
desirability  of  providing  that  relief 
through  a  system  of  income  tax  credits 
and  cash  rebates.  He  looks  specifically  at 
the  experience  imder  Wisconsin's  "cir- 
cuit-breaker" law  which  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  and  is  recommended  as  a 
model  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Because  of  the  considerable  interest 
in  Congress  in  the  best  means  of  provid- 
ing property  tax  relief  for  the  elderly,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Witt- 
man's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PKOPtBTY  Tax  Relief:  A  Viable  Adjunct  to 
Housing  Policy? 
(By  Dennis  L.  Wittman*) 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  the 
desirability  and  practicality  of  a  real  prop- 
erty tax   rebate  system  to  aid   low- Income 
families.  Borrowing  heavily  from  a  Wiscon- 
sin statute  •  providing  such  tax  relief  to  the 
elderly,    the    Influential    Advisory    CommU- 
mlsslon     on     Intergovernmental     Relations 
(ACIR)     has    proposed    "suggested    legisla- 
tion" '  to  reduce  housing  costs  for  low-In- 
come groups  through  a  property  tax  rebate. 
This  paper  wUl  attempt  to  evaluate  the  need 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


for  such  a  rebate  scheme  and  whether  the 
ACIR  proposal  meets  that  need.  Some  con- 
clusions also  will  be  drawn  concerning  the 
implications  of  Implementing  state  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  ACIR  proposal. 

Introduction 

Amid  the  clamor  that  has  arisen  In  the 
last  decade  for  increasing  and  Improving  the 
nation's  housing  stock,  property  taxes  have 
remained  one  housing-related  cost  that  lo- 
cal and  state  officials  have  largely  not  con- 
sidered when  seeking  to  aid  low-Income  fam- 
ilies In  obtaining  better  shelter.  For  a  long 
time  It  has  been  recognized  that  the  tax 
on  real  property  places  a  heavy  burden  upon 
those  groups  living  on  a  low  or  fixed  In- 
come.' Yet  there  has  been  a  reluctance  to 
consider  seriously  methods  that  might  ease 
that  burden.  There  has  been,  of  course,  a 
wave  of  homestead  exemption  laws  enacted 
since  the  1930's.«  These  statutes  are  re- 
sponses by  state  legislatures  to  the  popular 
demand  for  relief  for  those  families,  usually 
elderly  couples,  who  have  considerable  as- 
sets In  real  property  but  little  or  no  Income 
from  which  to  pay  taxes.'  The  homestead 
statutes,  however,  are  uneven  in  their  re- 
lief since  they  meet  only  the  needs  of  prop- 
erty owners.  Ignoring  the  vast  number  of 
poor  renters,  and  they  usually  must  be  avail- 
able to  all,  regardless  of  Income.  They  also 
erode  the  local  tax  base.<  As  a  result  they 
cannot  be  widely  expanded.  Real  property 
taxes,  therefore,  continue  to  Impose  a  heavy 
burden  on  poor  renters  and  owner-occu- 
pants. Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing recognition  that,  viewed  as  a  consump- 
tion tax,  the  real  property  tax  has  a  de- 
bilitating efifect  on  attempts  to  improve  the 
overall  housing  stock.' 

It  would  seem  then  that  certain  adjust- 
ments In  property  taxes  might  be  an  advan- 
tageous method  not  only  of  lifting  some  of 
the  tax  burden  falling  on  the  poor,  but  also 
of  contributing  toward  Improvement  of  hous- 
ing In  general.  The  chief  argument  for  such 
property  tax  manipulation  is  that  the  tax 
is  one  of  the  few  bousing  costs  over  which 
state  and  local  governmental  units  may  have 
some  leverage.  Land  values,  interest  rates, 
labor  costs,  and  other  Items  all  may  be  be- 
yond the  effective  control  of  government, 
but  real  property  taxes  can  be  changed  by 
legislation  and  thus  are  directly  affected  by 
public  policy."  The  reason  that  there  has 
been  reluctance  to  touch  the  property  tax 
Is  that  the  tax  is  a  bulwark  in  the  revenue 
structiure  of  most  local  governments.*  Mu- 
nicipalities and  counties  must  have  it  to  re- 
main financially  free  of  the  state  and  the 
federal  governments." 

Despite  Its  harmful  impact  on  the  poor — 
and  this  is  only  one  of  many  complaints 
against  the  tax  " — the  real  property  tax  stlU 
is  a  necessary  source  of  revenue  for  local 
governments.  How  the  ACIR  proposal  men- 
tioned earlier  might  solve  this  problem  will 
be  considered  below,  but  first  it  Is  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  need  for  property  tax  relief 
by  refining  the  nature  of  the  harmful  impact 
which  the  real  property  tax  has  upon  housing 
consumption. 

THK  DESIRABILrrT  OF  PEOPERTY  TAX  RELIXr 

Although  the  term  "property  tax"  in  one 
sense  refers  to  a  broad  category  of  excises  on 
all  kinds  of  property — real,  personal,  tangi- 
ble, and  intangible — in  the  United  States  to- 
day the  term  seems  to  connote  the  tax  on 
residential  and  commercial  real  property,  and 
appurtenances  thereto,  levied  on  the  basis 
of  assessed  valuation  by  local  governmental 
units,  especially  municipalities  or  counties. 
It  is  with  this  latter  connotation  of  the  tax 
as  a  levy  on  real  property  that  this  paper  is 
concerned. 

The  taxation  of  real  pr<^)erty  is  still  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  revenue  for  local 
governmenwa  units.  During  the  first  third  of 
this  century  many  economists  predicted  that 
general  property  taxation  would  i>ennanent- 


ly  decline  as  a  source  of  revenue  because  of 
problems  of  administration  arising  in  the 
shift  in  wealth  from  land  holding  to  owner- 
ship in  intangibles  and  personality."  The 
growth  of  sales  and  personal  income  taxes 
as  well  as  pressure  from  real  property  tax- 
payers to  ease  their  burden  during  the  Great 
Depression  reduced  the  reliance  that  state 
and  local  governments  placed  on  the  prx». 
erty  tax."  Since  World  War  n,  however,  "the 
property  tax  has  ceased  Its  relative  de- 
cline." " 

By  1962  the  property  tax  composed  more 
than  11  per  cent  of  total  federal -state-local 
revenues  and  almost  3V4  per  cent  of  the  gross 
naUonal  product."*  Today,  the  property  tax 
can  be  falrty  described  as  "primarily  a  levy 
on  re€U  estate  because  .  .  .  locaUy  assessed 
real  property  made  up  76.3%  of  total  as- 
sessed valuation  subject  to  taxation  in  1961. 
And  it  is  chiefly  a  local  tax:  locally  aaseesed 
property  of  all  types  represented  92.2%  of  all 
assessed  valuation  in  19P1."  " 

Perhaps  more  to  the  point,  the  property 
tax  today  is  to  a  large  extent  a  tax  on  housing. 
Dick  Netzer,  professor  of  public  finance  at 
the  New  York  University  Graduate  School 
of  Public  Administration  and  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  property  tax,  has  estimated 
that  roughly  one-half  of  all  property  tax 
revenue  raised  in  1962  in  the  1960  V3. 
Census's  Standard  Metr<^)olitan  Statistical 
Areas  (SMSA)  "was  derived  from  taxes  on 
housing  .  .  .  ."  " 

Since  housing  composes  such  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  overall  property  tax  base.  It  la 
obvious  that  the  tax  has  serious  con- 
sequences which  must  be  evaluated  in  exam- 
ining problems  of  housing  policy.  But  gaug- 
ing exactly  what  those  consequences  are 
has  been  very  difficult  for  economists  and  tax- 
ation authorities.  For  Instance,  the  tradition- 
al complaint  has  been  that  the  property  tax 
Is  highly  regressive  in  its  distribution— that 
Its  application  Imposes  a  proportionately 
heavier  tax  burden  on  those  in  lower- income 
brackets."  Yet  the  late  Harold  M.  Groves,  a 
University  of  Wisconsin  economist  and  au- 
thority on  the  property  tax,  said  that  "regres- 
sivity  is  hardly  the  most  impressive  charge 
that  can  be  laid  against  the  property  tax."  » 
Examining  the  tax  from  a  long-range  point 
of  view.  Groves  said : 

"At  any  one  time  there  are  many  people 
over-housed  and  under-housed,  so  to  speak, 
because  they  have  not  yet  adjusted  their 
housing  expense  to  their  incomes,  up  or  down. 
The  new  evidence  poses  the  possibility  that 
for  Income  classes  of  lifetime  income,  differ- 
ences in  burden  over  most  of  the  inccnne 
scale  may  pretty  well  average  out."  » 

And  Professor  Netzer  has  observed  that, 
"considered  in  the  aggregate  .  .  .  the  tax  has 
positive  advantages  on  distributional  and 
efficiency  grounds." «»  Netzer  has  explained 
that  the  tax  contains  "a  large  measure  of 
'vertical  equity*  (in  that]  ...  it  redistributes 
income  from  the  rich  to  the  poor.""  The 
"vertical  equity"  occurs  "because  the  tax  it- 
self is  more  or  less  proportional  in  its  in- 
cidence among  income  groups,  but  the  ex- 
penditures it  finances  are  heavily  'pro-poor' 
In  their  incidence.  The  property  tax  In  the 
aggregate  also  tends  to  Increase  the  applica- 
tion of  resources  to  high  return  himian  in- 
vestment and  may  deter  somewliat  lower  re- 
turn investment  in  physical  capital."'* 

Groves  and  Netzer  were,  of  course,  talking 
In  long-range,  theoretical  terms  that,  to  the 
satlsfatclon  of  an  economist's  model,  do 
minimize  the  regresslvlty  of  the  tax.  But 
both  Groves  and  Netzer  have  recognized  the 
short-run  regresslvlty  that  Is  particularly 
burdensome  to  the  poor  as  well  as  detri- 
mental to  the  Immediate  Improvement  of 
housing  for  low-income  groups,  espectally 
renters."  Netzer  has  explained  the  burden 
and  detriment  by  analogizing  the  property 
tax  on  housing  to  general  sales  and  selective 
excise  taxes  like  those  on  tobacco  and  alco- 
hol, all  of  which  are  known  as  "consumption 
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taxes.""  "(Vllewed  as  an  excise  tax  and 
leaving  aside  all  benefit  considerations,  [the 
property  tax  on  housing)  is  higher  In  rate 
than  any  other  generally  used  American 
consumption  tax,  except  taxes  on  liquor, 
tobacco,  and  gasoline."  Netzer  has  re- 
marked." Like  other  consumption  taxes, 
"the  great  bulk  of  the  burden  of  the  hous- 
ing property  tax  apptears  to  rest  upon  hovis- 
ing  consumers,  whether  they  are  owner- 
occupants  or  tenants." "  Netzer  estimates 
that  nationally  "probably  well  over  90  per 
cent  of  all  property  taxes  on  hoxislng  are 
borne  by  housing  occupants."  "  By  1960.  3.6 
million  households  nationally  were  subject 
to  property  tax  rates  equivalent  to  20  per 
cent  of  bousing  expenses,  and  1.2  million 
"were  subject  to  rates  in  excess  of  33.3  per 
cent."  » 

Netzer  has  calculated  that,  excluding 
liquor,  tobacco,  and  gasoline,  "all  the  in- 
direct taxes  which  fall  upon  consumers — 
including  shifted  business  taxes  as  well  as 
ordinary  sales  and  excise  taxes — probably 
amount  to  less  than  10  per  cent  of  non- 
housing  consumer  expenditures — less  than 
half  the  level  of  bousing  taxation."*  The 
1968  Kaiser  Report"  stated  that  property 
taxes  account  for  a  "large  proportion  of  a 
family's  monthly  bousing  costs  .  .  .  [rep- 
resenting) 26%  of  monthly  shelter  costs  in 
moderately  priced  single  family  housing, 
and  14%  in  elevator  apartment  units."** 
The  Kaiser  Report  observed  that  "[l)ocal 
real  estate  taxes  are  widely  considered  to 
have  the  effect  of  disturbing  the  operation 
of  housing  markets  by  discouraging  con- 
sumption of  housing.""  Netzer  underscored 
the  problem  more  forcefully  this  way: 

"It  is  simply  Inconceivable  that.  If  we 
were  starting  to  develop  a  tax  system  from 
scratch,  we  would  single  out  housing  for 
extraordinarily  high  levels  of  consximption 
taxation.  More  likely,  we  would  exempt 
bousing  entirely  from  taxation,  just  as 
many  States  exempt  food  from  the  sales 
tax."  " 

This  heavy  taxation  discourages  "consump- 
tion of  and  investment  in  housing  in  gen- 
eral by  the  entire  population.""  But  the 
discouragement  is  most  likely  to  fall  hardest 
on  the  central  city  as  opposed  to  the  sub- 
urbs, because,  unlike  the  central  city,  "the 
property  tax  In  many  subuit>s  is  analogous 
to  a  general  charge  for  the  use  of  public 
services." "  Because  central  cities  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  services  and  tax  a  wider  va- 
riety of  property,  "individuals  cannot  reason- 
ably assume  that  the  prices  of  housing  con- 
fronting them  include  an  Identifiable  tax 
component  which  is  in  effect  a  charge  for  a 
prefererd  package  of  public  services."  " 

This  translates  Into  discouraging  those 
families  financially  able  to  choose  their  home 
location  from  selecting  a  central  city  site, 
thereby  hastening  the  middle-class  flight  to 
the  subvirbs  and  more  effectively  isolating 
the  poor."  It  also  dampens  the  interest  that 
many  property  owners  might  otherwise  have 
in  improving,  modernizing,  or  rehabilitating 
their  central  city  property,  since,  in  many 
cities,  such  activities  will  lead  to  some  in- 
crease in  assessments."  For  the  poor,  there 
Is  little  that  can  be  foregone  in  order  to 
spend  more  on  rent,  so  that  whatever  reha- 
bilitated housing  there  might  be  Is  effectively 
beyond  their  reach."  Tliose  few  low-income 
families  that  own  a  home  in  the  inner  city 
often  are  forced  to  let  their  property  become 
dUapldated.<> 

From  the  foregoing,  it  Is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that,  viewed  as  a  consumer  tax,  the 
property  tax  adds  a  harmful  cost  to  the  price 
the  poor  must  pay  for  housing.  Not  only 
does  the  property  tax  add  to  cost  so  as  to 
make  certain  kinds  of  housing  inaccessible  to 
low-income  groups,  it  also  frequently  leaves 
what  housing  is  available  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  repair.  Furthermore,  the  poor  may 
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have  to  pay  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
annual  income  for  this  deteriorated  housing 
than  higher-income  groups  pay  for  consid- 
erably better  shelter;  and,  of  the  overall  ex- 
orbitant price  for  housing  which  the  poor 
pay.  a  considerable  percentage  is  directly  or 
Indirectly  attributable  to  property  taxes.  Ob- 
viously, this  makes  the  property  tax  in  the 
short  run  highly  regressive  for  all  low-income 
groups.  This  is  so  even  though,  as  Netzer  has 
noted,  the  property  tax  is  as  good  an  in- 
come distributor  as  some  other  forms  of 
state  taxation — e.g.,  general  sales,  selective 
sales,  and  business  taxes.<*  And  even  though 
It  is  in  the  aggregate  fairly  proportional  to 
income  throughout  the  country,  the  prop- 
erty tax  absorbs  a  high  percentage  of  the  in- 
come of  the  poor.** 

Statistically,  these  statements  can  be  heav- 
ily documented,  but  some  selective  figures 
should  suffice  to  make  the  desired  point.  For 
instance,  in  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  area  in 
1960.  property  taxes  on  residential  property 
amounted  to  from  1.8  to  5  per  cent  of  total 
resident  Income." 

In  the  inner  city  of  Newark,  the  rate  was  5 
per  cent,  while  in  the  wealthiest  suburb,  with 
a  median  family  income  of  $21,600.  the  figtire 
was  3.5  per  cent."  In  one  suburb  with  a  5  per 
cent  rate,  the  family  income  median  was 
twice  that  of  Newark  proper.««  Furthermore. 
If  income  is  suddenly  reduced  for  any  reason 
such  as  retirement,  imemployment.  sickness, 
or  disability,  the  property  tax  may  quickly 
become  a  great  burden.  For  instance,  in  Wis- 
consin in  the  early  1960's  it  was  discovered 
that  841  households  headed  by  elderly  retired 
persons  paid  an  average  of  56  per  cent  of 
their  total  money  income  in  local  property 
taxes.*'  Five  thousand  paid  more  than  20  per 
cent  oif  their  money  income  in  property 
taxes.*8 

The  two  reasons  usually  offered  to  justify 
this  incidence  of  regresslvlty  are  (1)  that  the 
regresslveness  of  the  property  tax  Is  offset  by 
a  progressive  Income  tax  policy  at  the  federal 
level;  and  (2)  that  the  poor  are  often  the 
primary  beneficiaries  of  the  public  expendi- 
tures which  the  property  tax  finances.**  But 
Netzer  has  said  that  this  reasoning  is  "surely 
nonsense"*"  since  it  puts  the  central  cities 
"in  the  position  of  taxing  the  poor  to  provide 
services  f<»  the  poor."  *" 

One  report  has  stated  forcefully:  "An  af- 
fluent society  is  under  obUgation  to  so  ar- 
range its  public  finances  that  It  Is  able  to 
finance  public  services  without  forcing  low 
Income  hoviseholds  through  the  property  tax 
wringer."  ^  And  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
"offset"  justification  Is  sound  only  If  "there 
Is  both  a  high  degree  of  congrulty  between 
Federal.  State,  and  local  tax  policies  between 
tax  burden  and  expenditure  outlay  patterns. 
A  close  look  at  the  real  world  clearly  reveals 
that  congruence  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  elderly  lady  living  on  a  $1,500  pension 
and  paying  a  $300  tax  on  her  residence,  most 
of  which  goes  for  public  education,  can 
hardly  take  comfort  in  this  form  of  tax-bene- 
fit logic — or  in  the  fact  that  the  rich  are 
required  to  tiun  over  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  their  income  to  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  collector."  •* 

Along  these  lines,  noting  that  welfare  and 
health  services  absorb  about  ten  per  cent  of 
total  property  tax  revenues  (probably  more 
In  the  central  cities).  Netzer  argues  that: 

"A  good  case  can  be  made  for  relieving  the 
property  tax  of  the  job  of  financing  all 
public  services  linked  to  the  existence  of 
poverty.  Since  this  burden  if  [sic]  con- 
centrated in  central  cities,  it  would  alleviate 
the  central  city-suburban  disparities  and  the 
property  tax  problems  these  create;  it  would 
also  alleviate  the  regresslvlty  problem  in  the 
sense  of  taxing  the  poor  for  services  to  the 
poor."  ** 

The  apparent  degree  of  regresslvlty  and  the 
comparatively  high  consumer  tax  that  the 
proi>erty  tax  represents,  as  well  as  the 
ludicrousness  of  taxing  the  poor  to  provide 


them  with  public  welfare  services,  all  would 
seem  to  be  solid  evidence  that  the  property 
tax  is  unduly  burdensome  to  low-income 
groups.  Therefore,  to  restore  some  degree  of 
equity  to  real  property  taxes,  which  his- 
torically were  assumed  to  be  equitable,"  relief 
of  the  extraordinary  burden  of  property  taxes 
would  seem  justifiable.  This  is  not  to  suggest, 
as  Netzer  has,  that  the  poor  should  not  have 
to  help  carry  any  portion  of  the  property  tax 
load,  but  only  that  they  should  not  have  to 
absorb  an  "inordinate"  portion.** 

But  even  if  ideally  justifiable,  there  re- 
mains the  question  of  the  appropriate  form 
that  proi>erty  tax  relief  should  take."  Cer- 
tainly any  relief  of  the  extraodlnary  tax 
biu-den  of  the  poor  that  merely  shifts  the 
burden  to  other  income  groups,  thereby  mak- 
ing their  tax  bills  more  oppressive,  is  not  a 
sound  social  and  economic  goal.  Additionally, 
it  does  not  make  much  sense  to  adc^t  relief 
that  greatly  complicates  the  administration 
of  the  tax.  But  if  the  tax  burden  on  low- 
income  groups  is  so  severe  as  to  cause  undue 
hardships — e.g.,  trapping  fa  ml  lies  in  rundown 
dwellings  or  forcing  the  elderly  to  choose 
between  lifelong  homes  and  near-starva- 
tion— then  some  adjustment  of  the  property 
tax  system  certainly  should  be  considered. 

PRACTICALITY    OF    PROPERTY    TAX    RELIEF 
THROT7CH    REBATES 

Now  that  the  desirability  oT  real  property 
tax  relief  for  low-income  groups  has  been 
made  somewhat  apparent,  the  ACIR  pro- 
posed legislation — essentially  a  model  act — 
can  be  evaluated.  The  best  approach  Is  to 
explore  the  history,  operation,  and  impact 
of  the  Wisconsin  statute,  mentioned  earlier, 
which  provides  property  tax  rebates  to  the 
elderly.**  The  Wisconsin  statute  is  a  widely 
acclaimed  ^  pioneering  device,  the  beneficial 
impact  of  which  has  been  sufficiently  docu- 
mented «>  so  that  It  is  obvious  why  the  ACIR 
fashioned  Its  relief  proposal  using  the  Wis- 
consin law  as  a  model.  The  Wisconsin  statute 
solves  several  problems  that  other  kinds  of 
property  tax  relief,  especially  homestead  ex- 
emptions, have  overlooked.  It  focuses  on  the 
segment  of  the  elderly  most  in  need  ol  relief, 
because  its  computation  formula  effectively 
operates  only  for  those  households  with  in- 
come **  less  than  $3,500.**  It  covers  not  only 
owner-occupants  but  also  renters  by  permit- 
ting the  latter  to  write  off  25  per  cent  of  the 
gross  annual  rent  as  "rent  constituting  prop- 
erty tax  accrued."  •* 

And  it  is  designed  not  to  erode  the  local  tax 
base,  because  rebates  are  taken  as  credits 
against  state  Income  tax  liability.*'  Where  a 
claimant's  rebate  exceeds  state  income  tax 
liability,  a  cash  payment  for  the  excess 
amount  is  paid  from  the  state  treasury." 
Since  the  Wisconsin  statute  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful •*  In  easing  the  tax  burden  for  a  lim- 
ited group,  the  elderly,  without  overlooking 
associated  problems,  it  is  natural  to  borrow 
from  It,  as  the  ACIR  has,  when  proposing 
expanded  property  tax  relief  for  all  low-in- 
come groups,  regardless  oT  age,*'  and  to  go 
even  beyond  the  ACIR  proposal  in  granting 
rebates  to  qualifying  public  housing  tenants. 

How  does  the  Wisconsin  statute  operate? 
To  be  eligible  for  property  tax  relief,  the 
claimant  must  be  more  than  65  years  old." 
If  he  does  not  live  alone,  there  can  only  be 
one  claimant  from  his  household."  But 
rather  than  typing  the  relief  to  the  Income 
of  the  individual  claimant,  all  the  income  of 
those  persons  composing  the  household  Is 
Included  in  "household  Income."  ^  which  is 
the  amount  used  to  calculate  the  rebate.  Es- 
sentially, then,  the  claimant  is  a  household, 
whether  composed  of  one  individual,  an 
elderly  married  couple,  or  two  or  more  elderly 
persons  sharing  household  expenses  by  living 
in  the  same  dwelling.  To  assure  that  the  re- 
bate does  not  become  a  windfall,  the  statute 
requires  that  all  public  assistance  and  other 
cash  relief  payments  as  well  as  other  house- 
hold money  sources  such  as  veterans  dissbil- 
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Ity  or  social  security  benefits  be  added  to  the 
individual's  adjusted  gross  Income." 

Thus,  the  household  Income  Is  defined  to 
Include,  for  the  purposes  of  rebate  computa- 
tion under  the  statute,  all  the  available 
money  a  household  Is  likely  to  receive  in  a 
given  year.  Since  the  figure  that  represents 
household  Income  In  making  the  rebate  com- 
putation Is  likely  to  be  an  accurate  gauge  of 
what  the  percentage  of  income  the  household 
will  be  able  to  pay  In  property  taxes,  the 
benefits  of  the  rebate  scheme  decline  as 
household  Income  Increases.  (The  greater  the 
household  Income,  the  more  likely  the  abil- 
ity to  pay  prop>erty  taxes  or  a  portion  of 
them) .  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  Wis- 
consin tax  experts  that  the  statute  Is  aimed 
only  at  relieving  "Inordinately  high  property 
tax  burdens  In  relation  to  .  .  .  household 
incomes. •»  Inordinately  high  property  tax 
burdens  are  considered  "extraordinary,"  ^ 
thereby  entitling  the  bearer  of  the  burden  to 
relief. 

To  determine  what  portion  of  a  house- 
hold's property  tax  is  Inordinate  the  statute 
uses  "a  system  of  Income  constraints.  Prop- 
erty taxes  become  Inordinate  If  they  exceed 
a  certain  percentage  of  household  income: 
These  percentages  are  Increased  as  household 
income  Increasee.  After  determining  the 
amount  of  the  tax  which  Is  excessive,  a  per- 
centage of  this  excessive  part  Is  relieved."  '♦ 

The  portion  of  the  statute  that  sets  forth 
the  "Income  constraints"  and  outlines  the 
percentage  over  which  "property  taxes  be- 
come Inordinate"  states : 

"1.  If  the  household  Income  of  the  claim- 
ant's household  was  $1,000  or  less  In  the 
year  to  which  the  claim  relates,  the  claim 
shall  be  limited  to  75%  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  property  tax  accrued,  or  the  rent 
constituting  property  taxes  accrued,  or  both 
in  such  year  on  the  claimant's  homestead 
is  In  excess  of  3%  of  household  Income  ex- 
ceeding $500  but  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

"2.  If  the  household  income  of  the  claim- 
ant's household  was  more  than  $1,000  .... 
the  claim  shall  be  limited  to  60%  of  the 
amount  of  which  the  property  taxes  accrued, 
or  rent  constituting  property  taxes  accrued, 
or  both.  ...  Is  In  excess  of  3%  of  household 
income  exceeding  $500  but  not  exceeding 
$1,000,  6%  of  household  income  exceeding 
$1,000  but  not  exceeding  $1,500,  9%  of  house- 
hold Income  exceeding  $1,500  but  not  exceed- 
ing $2,000,  12%  of  household  income  exceed- 
ing $2,000  but  not  exceeding  $2,500  and  16% 
of  all  household  Income  over  $2,500."  " 

The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  divide 
eligible  claimants  Into  two  groups — house- 
holds with  Income  of  $1,000  or  less  and  those 
with  more  than  $1,000  income.™  The  former 
group  is  entitled  to  have  75  percent  of  the 
portion  of  the  property  tax  deemed  inordi- 
nate relieved,  the  latter  group,  60  percent." 
The  relationship  of  household  income  to  in- 
come constraints  is  best  reveaded  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables:  ™ 

Household  income  and  income  consfroint 

First  $500  of  income =0. 

Second  $500  =  .03  (Y=$500). 

Third  $500  =  . 06  (Y  =  $1.000). 

Fourth  $500  =  .09  (Y  =  $1.500). 

Fifth  $500  =  . 12  (Y  =  $2,000). 

Beyond  $2, 500  =  .16  (Y  =  $2,600). 

( Y  =  household  income. ) 

The  statute  limits  to  $330  the  amount  of 
property  tax  that  can  be  used  In  computing 
relief.™  Thus,  If  a  household  paid  $500  in 
real  property  taxes,  only  $330  could  be  used 
for  computation."  To  illustrate  the  computa- 
tion clause,  assume  a  hypothetical  owner- 
occupied  household  with  $1,700  in  income 
and  annual  prc^erty  taxes  of  $160.  The 
amount  of  relief  would  be : 

[$160-  [.00($600)  +  .03($600)  +  .06($600) 
+  .09 ($200)  11  .60  or 

[$150  -  [$0  +  $15  +  $30  +  $18]  1  .60  =  $87 
X60  per  cent  or  $52.20. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  amount  of  tax  deemed  inordinate  Is 
$87  and  60  per  cent  or  $52.20  of  this  can  be 
relieved.  To  Illustrate  the  computation  where 
there  Is  less  than  $1,000  of  Income,  assume  a 
household  with  $850  of  Income  and  $150  of 
taxes: 

($150   _    [.00($600)    +    .03($350)1]    .76  or 
($150  -  [$0  +  $10.60]]  .76  =  $139.60  X  76 
per  cent  or  $103.62 

The  amount  of  tax  deemed  Inordinate  is 
$3139.50  and  75  per  cent  or  $103.62  of  this 
can  be  relieved." 

Since,  for  those  households  with  Income 
over  $1,000,  the  percentage  of  constrained  in- 
come increases  for  each  additional  $500  of  In- 
come, the  result  Is  to  create  a  larger  dollar 
amount  to  be  subtracted  from  the  total 
property  tax  due  and  thus  a  smaller  amount 
against  which  60  per  cent  is  multiplied  to  de- 
termine Inordinate  tax  burden.  This  Is  an- 
other siifeguard  against  taxpayer  windfalls. 
Perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  of  the 
Wisconsin  statute  is  that  it  reaches  elderly 
renters  of  property.  In  the  first  hypotheti- 
cal situation  above,  assume  that  the  house- 
hold consisted  of  an  elderly  couple  with  an 
annual  gross  rent  of  $1,200  ($100  per  month) . 
The  couple  could  consider  25  per  cent  or  $300 
of  rent  as  "constituting  property  taxes  ac- 
crued." *•  In  other  words,  since  It  Is  assumed 
that  landlords  pass  property  taxes  on  to  ten- 
ants In  the  form  of  higher  rents,  Wisconsin 
has  permitted  elderly  tenants  to  consider  25 
per  cent  of  their  aimual  rent  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  property  taxes  paid  for  the  landlord. 
For  the  hypothetical,  if  the  household  were 
renter-occupied  rather  than  owner-occupied 
and  Income  was  $1,700  with  $300  as  the 
equivalent  In  property  taxes  paid,  the  relief 
would  be : 

($300  -  |. 00  ($500)  +  .03  ($500)  +  .06 
($500)     +.09($20O)ll    .60  or 

1$300  -    [$0   +   $15   +   $30  +$1811   -60   = 
$237    X    60  per  cent  or  $142.20 
The   amount   of  tax   deemed   Inordinate   is 
$237  and  60  per  cent  or  $142.20  can  be  re- 
lieved. 

One  study  of  the  Wisconsin  statute's  ef- 
fect after  one  year  of  operation  revealed  that 
the  original  provisions  were  so  rigorous  that 
they  would  have  to  be  liberalized  in  order 
to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  legislature.™ 
The  study  showed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
qualify  as  a  claimant,  that  the  computations 
discouraged  many  from  filing  a  claim,  and 
that  the  computation  procedure  was  so 
structured  that  rebates  were  in  negligible 
amounts."* 

Another  problem  with  the  statute,  al- 
though not  a  problem  determined  In  the 
study.  Is  that  the  statute  does  not  Include 
public  housing  tenants  among  potential 
claimants  under  the  rebate  system,  even 
though  federally  funded  housing  projects 
msike  a  "payment  of  annual  sums  to  local 
authorities  in  lieu  of  taxes."  *  This  payment 
comes  from  rental  receipts  derived  from  the 
project  and  approximates  "taxes  which 
would  be  paid  to  the  State  and/or  subdivi- 
sion .  .  .  upon  such  property  if  it  were  not 
exempt  from  taxation.""* 

Since  this  payment,  which  amounts  to  ten 
per  cent  of  the  annual  shelter  costs  charged 
in  the  project,"  is  derived  from  or  based  upon 
rental  receipts,  It  Is  likely  that  the  payment 
is  shifted  to  some  extent  to  the  public  hous- 
ing tenants.  It  would  seem  reasonable,  there- 
fore, that  the  portion  of  the  individual  ten- 
ant's rent  that  constitutes  his  proportion  of 
the  shifted  payment  should  be  eligible  for 
relief  under  the  rebate  scheme.  The  test 
would  seem  to  be  whether  the  percentage  of 
the  individual's  rent  for  a  public  housing  imt 
that  goes  to  pay  for  the  shifted  payment  In 
lieu  of  taxes  amounts  to  an  Inordinate  bur- 
den. If  the  whole  payment  Is  shifted,  then 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  allow  for  rebate 
treatment  of  that  ten  per  cent  passed  onto 
the  tenants.  Just  as  renters  in  the  private 
market  are  allowed  to  treat  25  per  cent  of 
their  annual  gross  rent  as  a  basis  tor  tax 


rebate.  However,  both  the  Wisconsin  statute  " 
and  the  proposed  ACIR  model  acf*  exempt 
from  coverage  those  eligible  persons  already 
receiving  benefits  under  public  housing  and 
other  specified  programs. 

Even  though  Wisconsin  continued  to  ex- 
clude public  housing  tenants  from  those  eli- 
gible for  tax  rebates,  the  statute  was  liberal- 
ized to  some  extent  in  1966,  and  by  1968 
approximately  70,000  low-income  elderly 
households  were  receiving  a  total  of  $6.5  mil- 
lion in  property  tax  relief.*"  Besides  accom- 
plishing its  original  objectives,  studies  have 
shown  that  the  Wisconsin  statute  has  had  the 
beneficial  effect  of  reducing  the  overall  re- 
gresslvlty  of  the  property  tax  ■>  and  Itself  has 
been  equitable  in  Impact,  since  the  taxes  of 
those  qualifying  for  relief  have  been  reduced 
by  a  larger  percentage  for  those  in  lower  in- 
come groups  than  for  those  in  higher  groups.** 
In  dollar  terms,  the  $1,000  to  $1,499  claimant 
class,  for  example,  had  an  average  household 
Income  of  $1,259  and  paid  an  average  of  $199 
or  16  per  cent  of  Income  in  property  taxes 
before  relief."  After  relief,  they  paid  an  aver- 
age of  $98  in  taxes  for  a  percentage  of  relief 
of  51  per  cent."  The  after-relief  tax  burden 
still  amounted  to  8  per  cent,  but  the  overall 
conclusion  is  that  the  statute  "has  trans- 
formed the  regressive  property  tax  into  a 
proportional  tax."  » 

A  study  led  by  the  late  Professor  Oroves, 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  Wisconsin  stat- 
ute," described  the  rebate  as  "negative  taxa- 
tion."*' Since  the  income  of  the  household 
rather  than  the  individual  is  the  ultimate 
determinant  of  the  rebate  and  since  nearly 
all  household  receipts  are  aggregated,  Groves 
described  the  Wisconsin  scheme — with  re- 
spect to  its  Income  aspects — as  "welfare 
rather  than  tax  legislation.""* 

In  the  only  court  test  of  the  validity  of 
the  Wisconsin  statute,  the  state  supreme 
court  in  State  ex  rel.  Harvey  v.  Morgan^ 
adopted  the  Groves  characterization  of  the 
statute.  In  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  statute  In  1966,  the  court  In  Harvey  held 
that  the  statute  was  a  "relief  law  In  Its  pur- 
pose and  In  Its  operation  and  as  such  Is  not 
subject  to  the  rule  of  uniform  taxation."  '* 
Whether  other  state  courts  would  adopt  pre- 
cisely that  point  of  view  Is  open  to  doubt,  but 
there  Is,  nevertheless,  useful  language  In 
Harvey  for  suggesting  that  expansion  of  prop- 
erty tax  relief  to  all  low-Income  families 
along  the  lines  of  the  ACIR  proposal  would 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  upheld,  at  least 
in  Wisconsin. 

For  a  statute  p>ertainlng  to  taxation  to  be 
held  constitutional  under  most  state  consti- 
tutions, it  must  meet  certain  requirements 
of  uniformity  and  equality.™  These  require- 
ments vary  from  state  to  state,  depending  on 
the  exact  wording  of  the  particular  constitu- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  in- 
terpreted, but  the  generad  object  is  to  assure 
that  similar  kinds  of  property  or  subjects 
of  taxation  are  treated  alike  in  terms  of  taxa- 
bility or  nontaxablllty  and  In  terms  of  the 
amount  of  liability  Incvirred,  If  taxable.'"* 

Harvey  was  a  suit  by  a  Wisconsin  citizen 
and  taxpayer,  challengelng  the  validity  of 
the  Wisconsin  statute  on  the  following 
grounds:  (1)  it  denied  equal  protection  of 
laws  as  required  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment; (2)  it  did  not  comply  with  the  state 
constitutional  rule  of  uniformity  of  tax- 
ation.'™ The  equal  protection  argument 
focused  on  the  age  criterion,  which  was  por- 
trayed as  an  arbitrary  classification  "not  ger- 
mane to  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  law."'°* 
The  plaintiff  contended  that  the  statute  dis- 
criminated between  persons  similarly  situ- 
ated and  was  not  uniform  because  it  granted 
a  partial  exemption  of  proj)erty  taxes  to  some 
persons  and  not  to  others.'"^ 

In  rejecting  Harvey's  argxunents  and  up- 
holding the  validity  of  the  statute,  the  Wis- 
consin Supreme  Court  concluded: 

"Basically  and  in  fact  this  is  a  relief  meas- 
ures, enacted  under  the  police  power  of  the 
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state.  The  act  takes  shelter,  a  major  cost-of- 
living  Item,  as  a  factor  upon  which  relief  is 
predicated.  Important  components  of  shelter 
cost  are  alternatively  rent  or  property  taxes. 
Additionally,  assistance  is  available  only  to 
those  elderly  persons  on  the  very  verge  of 
poverty  .  .  . 

"This  is  in  no  way  property  tax  law.  for 
if  the  claimant  does  not  in  fact  pay  taxes, 
but  Instead  pays  rent,  he  Is  still  entitled  to 
relief.  His  landlord,  however,  pays  taxes  on 
the  property  occupied  without  abatement, 
since  the  relief  Is  keyed  to  the  individual 
and  not  to  the  property.  If  be  does  owe 
property  taxes,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  them 
in  full,  and  his  property  tax  liability  and 
the  amount  collected  by  the  municipality  is 
in  no  way  reduced  by  this  legislation.  In  the 
event  tax  relief  is  granted  to  the  claim- 
ant, the  payment  Is  made  either  as  a  credit 
against  Income  taxes  or  from  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  state's  general  fund,  whose  con- 
nection with  any  property  tax  is  remote. 
Property  tax  receipts  and  disbursements  are 
unaffected.  The  relief  granted  is  to  the  aged 
needy  and  Is  not  proi>erty  tax  relief. 

"The  administration  of  this  law  is  in  no 
way  related  to  the  collection  of  property 
taxes;  rather,  the  granting  of  relief  Is  tied 
m  with  the  mechanics  of  the  Income  tax  ad- 
ministration. A  tax  return  must  be  filed  to 
prove  eligibility,  but  the  claimant  need  not 
be  an  Income  taxpayer  to  receive  relief  from 
the  general  fund.  The  fact  he  may  receive  a 
rebate  of  his  Income  taxes  is  merely  a  con- 
venient method  of  the  state  meeting  its  re- 
lief obligation  under  the  act.™ 

If  the  property  tax  relief  provided  by  the 
Wisconsin  statute  to  the  elderly  can  be  Justi- 
fied as  a  general  relief  enactment  for  a  dis- 
advantaged segment  of  the  population,  ex- 
pansion of  property  tax  relief  to  all  low- 
Inoome  groups,  regardless  of  age.  would  seem 
equally  Justifiable  on  the  same  grounds.  Cer- 
tainly, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  elderly 
may  be  better  able  to  live  on  a  fixed  low  in- 
come than  a  young  family.""  Young  families' 
expenditures  for  food,  clothing,  recreation, 
and  education  may  be  considerably  more 
than  those  of  the  elderly .'<» 

Additionally,  there  is  a  need  to  save  money 
for  retirement  and  future  education  of  chil- 
dren on  the  part  of  young  families.'"  There- 
fore, expansion  of  this  kind  of  property  tax 
relief  would  seem  to  be  Justifiable  along  the 
same  constitutional  arguments  as  were  de- 
veloped in  Harvey. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  approach  to  property  tax 
relief  suggested  by  the  Wisconsin  statute  has 
several  important  advantages  that  make  it 
deserving  of  careful  consideration.  The  ad- 
vantages that  have  been  cited  are: 

"(1)  gives  relief  only  to  those  In  need 
whether  homeowners  or  renters;  (2)  does 
not  Involve  the  local  assessment  policy  in 
any  way;  (3)  does  not  require  any  local  gov- 
ernment to  Increase  Its  locally  determined 
level  of  property  taxation  to  compensate  for 
the  revenue  that  would  be  lost  under  an 
exemption  agreement;  (4)  provides  state  ap- 
propriations for  the  relief  which  are  subject 
to  review  and  rejustlflcatlon  periodically 
Just  as  other  state  expenditures  are;  (5)  rec- 
ognizes that  state  and  local  taxes  are  all  part 
of  one  tax  systwn;  and  (6)  does  not  violate 
the  tax  uniformity  provisions  usually  found 
in  state  constitutions."" 

In  the  abstract,  a  careful  consideration  of 
these  advantages  suggests  that  this  kind  of 
property  rebate  statute  Is  an  attractive  way 
of  relieving  the  extraordinary  portion  of  the 
low-Income  taxpayer's  burden.  Certainly  ex- 
tending relief  to  renters  and  structuring  the 
rebate  so  that  it  provides  the  most  money  to 
the  poorest  families  is  laudlble.  Additionally, 
by  allowing  the  rebate  to  serve  as  a  credit 
against  the  state  income  tax,  the  state  can 
provide  for  central  administration  and  con- 
siderable control  over  the  program.  Since  the 


rebate  is  a  form  of  indirect  housing  subsidy, 
this  central  administration  provides  oppor- 
tunities to  evaluate  the  system  at  each  step — 
an  advantage  not  usually  expected  in  an  in- 
direct subsidy  program."^  Also  operation  of 
the  rebate  scheme  does  nothing  to  damage 
the  local  proi>erty  tax  base,  since  the  rebate 
comes  from  a  central  fund,  the  state 
treasury. 

But  the  questions  remain.  Does  the  rebate 
return  enough  money  to  claimants  to  make 
it  a  really  effective  housing  subsidy?  Won't 
landlords  simply  raise  rents  again  when  they 
know  that  the  tenants  are  getting  a  rebate 
geared  to  rent  paid  for  property  taxes?  What 
about  the  relationship  of  the  rebate  to  other 
housing  subsidies,  including  public  hous- 
ing programs?  Unfortunately,  the  llteratiare 
leaves  a  lot  of  these  questions  unanswered, 
but  some  tentative  conclusions  may  be 
drawn. 

Certainly,  if  the  Wisconsin  experience  is 
any  indicator,  unless  the  computations  are 
greatly  liberalized  in  terms  of  what  Is  In- 
cludable in  income  and  what  percentages  are 
used,  the  rebate  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
a  token  subsidy."'  Unless  this  liberalization 
occurs  as  It  did  In  Wisconsin,  the  average  re- 
bate for  those  in  the  lower-income  brackets 
probably  will  remain  well  below  $100."^  But 
if  the  subsidy  could  be  raised  on  an  average 
to  about  $150-$200,  it  would  help.  A  $200 
rebate  would  enable  a  low-income  family  to 
purchase  an  average  of  $17  more  per  month 
in  terms  of  housing.  This  could  mean  the 
difference  In,  for  example,  renting  a  four- 
room  apartment  rather  than  a  three-room 
dwelling.'" 

For  an  elderly  couple,  it  could  mean  a  sav- 
ing's on  housing  costs  averaging  $17  a  month. 
Such  an  amount  of  money  is  not  likely  to  be 
of  much  help  to  a  totally  destitute  family, 
but  for  a  family  with  a  stable  breadwinner 
who  makes  a  steady  albeit  low  Income,  a  $200 
rebate  could  be  a  real  stimulus.  Of  course, 
that  amount  may  not  be  the  deciding  factor 
as  to  whether  a  family  makes  the  "major 
shift"  that  Netzer  sees  as  occurring  when 
a  family  goes  from  rental  to  owner-occupied 
housing.'" 

As  for  landlords'  further  shifting  taxes 
onto  renters  once  a  rebate  system  Is  in  op- 
eration, the  outlook  is  mixed,  but  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  would  not  hap- 
pen. The  literature  on  forward  shifting  of 
taxes  from  property  owners  to  tenants  Is 
complicated,  and  as  one  observer  notes,  the 
conventional  theory  that  such  a  shift  occurs 
has  been  accepted  without  a  great  deal  of 
empirical  research  on  its  validity."'  A  study 
of  31  communities  in  the  Boston  area  sug- 
gests that  the  conventional  theory  does  not 
always  c^erate,  although  a  recent  re-exam- 
inatlon  questions  some  of  the  premises  of 
the  Boston  study.'" 

More  dangerous  than  tax  shifting  is  the 
inflationary  effect  on  the  hoiosing  market 
that  the  rebate  could  have  If  not  accompa- 
nied by  an  increase  in  housing  units  avail- 
able. Without  the  availabUlty  of  additional 
housing  units  In  the  central  city,  the  poor 
who  receive  rebates  simply  would  have  more 
money  to  spend  on  the  same  housing.  Such  a 
situation  would  be  a  windfall  for  landlords 
who  could  raise  rents  and,  if  tenants  vacated, 
be  assured  that  there  would  be  a  better  ten- 
ant market  than  there  would  have  been  with- 
out the  rebate. 

Another  economic  effect  that  the  rebate 
might  have  is  in  the  area  of  capitalization  of 
taxes  Into  the  value  of  land.  According  to 
economists,  the  tax  capitalization  theory 
holds  that  taxes  Imposed  on  Income-produc- 
ing properties  are  offset  by  a  compensatory 
reduction  in  the  price  for  which  these  prop- 
erties are  exchanged."'  Therefore,  if  taxes 
for  homeowners  are  eased  by  means  of  the 
rebate,  the  drop  in  taxes  would  seem  to  call 
for  a  rise  in  property  prices.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  forward  shifting  of  taxes  to  tenants,  em- 
pirical evidence  on  this  theory  is  scarce,  and 


the  proof  lies  more  in  theoretical  reasoning."* 
But  even  if  the  theory  Is  valid,  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  Impact  of  tax  capitaliza- 
tion would  depend  on  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply of  housing  at  the  time  a  rebate  statute  Is 
implemented. 

Finally,  the  rebate  scheme  under  consider- 
ation raises  serious  question  concerning  Its 
relationship  with  public  housing.  To  allow 
public  bousing  tenants  to  become  eligible 
for  the  rebate  no  doubt  amounts  to  a  double 
subsidy  for  them,  since  they  are  already  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  living  in  subsidized 
housing.  And,  as  discussed  earlier,  such  a 
double  sut>sldy  would  seem  to  be  contrary 
to  the  Intent  of  the  Wisconsin  statute  as  it 
now  stands  ^^  as  well  as  the  proposed  ACIR 
model  act.'"  Yet,  If  the  rebate  Is  not  going  to 
be  available  to  those  already  receiving  some 
other  form  of  direct  housing  subsidy.  It  Is 
likely  to  miss  a  large  number  of  otherwise 
needy  persons  upon  whom  the  real  property 
tax  burden  or  its  equivalent '*»  may  be 
equally  great.  The  result  of  avoiding  double 
subsidies  may  be  to  so  limit  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  that  the  added  costs  of  ad- 
ministration, no  matter  how  efficiently  cen- 
tralized, may  not  be  Justified.  Of  course,  as  In 
any  other  form  of  public  assistance,  the  dif- 
ficulty with  the  rebate  scheme  Is  where  to 
draw  the  line,  but  if  the  line  is  drawn  too 
tightly,  the  overall  object  of  the  program 
may  be  vitiated. 

Obviously,  then,  all  of  the  problems  im- 
plicit In  a  property  tax  rebate  scheme  have 
not  been  worked  out.  Perhaps  more  study  of 
the  Wisconsin  experience,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  tax  shifting,  capitalization,  and  dou- 
ble subsidies,  will  reveal  ways  to  solve  the 
problems  raised  here.  As  It  now  stands  the 
rebate  Idea  seems  to  be  a  good  one  If  the 
actual  amount  of  money  credited  or  returned 
to  the  taxpayer  Is  sufficiently  large  to  be  an 
effective  indirect  subsidy  and  If  the  number 
of  potential  recipients  is  not  arbitrarily  or 
unthinkingly  limited. 

FOOTNOTES 

•B.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1965;  JJJ., 
Washington  University,  1971. 

'See  Wis.  Stat.  Ann.  5  71.09(7)  (1969), 
as  amended,  (Supp.  1971).  Minnesota  has  a 
similar  rebate  scheme.  See  Minn.  Stat.  Ann. 
§1290.0601-0617  (Supp.  1971).  Vermont  has 
a  statute  with  a  similar  purpose,  but  because 
of  a  wholly  different  scheme  of  computation. 
Is  not  considered  here.  See  Vt.  Stat.  Ann. 
tit.  32,  §§5961-76  (1969).  Since  the  Minne- 
sota scheme  is  so  similar  to  Wisconsin's,  It 
will  not  be  considered  In  detail  in  this  paper. 

'Advisobt  Commission  on  I>rrERGovEBN- 
mental  Relations.  1970  Comulative  ACIR 
State  Legislative  F>bogbam  §  16-62-48  (1969) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  ACIR  State  Legisla- 
tive Program]. 

'For  a  concise  history  of  the  property  tax 
and  its  weaknesses  as  a  source  of  revenue  in 
the  United  States  see  O.  Benson.  H.  McClel- 
land. &  P.  Thomson.  The  American  Prop- 
erty Tax:  Its  History.  Administration,  and 
Economic  Impact  11-82  (1965)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  The  American  Property  Tax].  Use- 
ful bibliographies  covering  various  aspects 
of  the  property  tax  may  be  found  in  Tax 
iNSTiruTE  OF  America,  "The  Property  Tax: 
Problems  and  Potentials  461-85  (1967) .  and 
in  Council  of  Planning  Librarians.  Exchange 
Bibliography  No.  172  (Vance  ed.  1971— avail- 
able from  P.O.  Box  229,  Montlcello,  111., 
61856). 

'  See  Yung-Plng,  Present  Status  and  Fiscal 
Significance  of  Property  Tax  Exeinptions  for 
the  Aged,  18  Nat.  Tax  J.  162  (1966). 

"/d.  In  other  words,  there  are  some  low- 
inoome  famlliee  who  are  "property  rich  but 
income  poor."  Quindry  &  Cook,  Humaniza- 
tion  of  the  Property  Tax  for  Low  Income 
Households,  22  Nat.  Tax  J.  357,  369   (1969). 

'See  ACIR  State  Legislative  Progsam 
§  16-62-48. 

'  See,  e.g.,  D.  Nktzer,  Impact  or  thx  Pxop- 
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ERTT  Tax:  Its  Economic  Impucattons  roK 
Urban  Phoblems,  Joint  Comm.  Print,  90th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  18-46  (National  Comm'n  on 
Urban  Problems  Report  to  Joint  Economic 
Comm.,  1968  [hereinafter  cited  as  Netzeb — 
Douglas  Comm'n  Rft.]. 

*W.  Morton,  Houbino  Taxation  37  (1955). 

•/d.  at  4. 

u  For  the  problems  of  modem  prc^erty  tax 
administration  see  A.  Ltnn,  Jr.,  The  Prop- 
erty Tax  and  Its  Administration  (1969). 
Detailed  criticisms  also  may  be  found  In  Tax 

iNSTTTtTTE    OF    AMERICA,    THE    PROPERTT    TaX: 

Problems  and  Potentials  (1967)  and  In  The 
American  Propertt  Tax. 

"  The  American  Property  Tax  at  68-69,  72. 
The  shift  caused  much  tax  fraud  and  sub- 
sequent loss  of  revenue,  which  eventually 
forced  some  states  to  forego  altogether  taxes 
on  Intangibles  so  that  there  Is  no  such  tax 
In  11  of  the  23  states  with  the  largest  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  In  the 
1960  Census.  Of  the  47  states  with  SMSA's  In 
the  1960  Census,  20  had  no  profterty  tax  on 
Intangibles.  Nether — Douglas  Comm'n  Rpt. 
at  6. 

"The  American  Property  Tax  at  72.  See 
(Uao  Groves,  Property  Tax — Effects  and  timi- 
tationa,  in  The  Property  Tax  :  Problems  and 
Potentials  17-18  (1967) ,  wherein  It  Is  stated: 

"The  tax  did  not  perform  well  during  the 
Great  Depression  when  it  was  embarrassed  by 
tax  delinquencies,  rate  limitations,  and  tax 
revolts  of  one  sort  or  another.  This  was  the 
time  when  taxpayers  took  legislators  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  figuratively  and  literally 
and  told  them  to  find  something  to  tax  be- 
sides real  estate.  This  was  the  period  of 
wholesale  enactment  of  state  sales  and/or 
Income  taxes;  many  municipalities,  particu- 
larly cities,  similarly  broadened  the  local  tax 
base.  Meanwhile  the  federal  government  had 
adopted  Its  income  tax  and  developed  it  into 
the  backbone  of  a  vastly  expanded  revenue 
system.  Along  with  It  went  a  satellite  levy  on 
payrolls  to  finance  social  security.  The  prop- 
erty tax  which  had  supplied  65.5  per  cent  of 
overall  tax  revenues  as  late  as  1932  sank  to 
13.2  per  cent  In  1955." 

"  The  American  Property  Tax  at  72. 

«/d.  "(Sllnce  World  War  n  the  Ux  .  .  . 
appears  easily  able  to  .  .  .  [keep]  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  gross  national  product 
.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  113.  The  revival  of  the  property 
tax  as  a  source  of  revenue  has  been  explained 
this  way: 

"Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
recent  behavior  of  the  property  tax  is  the 
way  in  which  In  the  past  decade  Its  revenues 
have  kept  pace  with  increases  In  state-local 
expenditure  and  thus  its  decline  in  relative 
Importance  has  been  arrested.  Although  the 
evidence  is  inconclusive,  it  does  appear  that 
part  of  the  reason  for  this  behavior  is  that 
the  economic  base  of  the  property  tax — the 
market  value  of  taxable  types  of  property — 
has  been  extremely  responsive  to  growth  in 
national  output  in  the  postwsu*  period,  an 
apparent  interruption  to  the  long  decline  in 
capital-output  ratios.  In  any  event,  property 
tax  revenues  have  exhibited  a  responsiveness 
or  "GNP  elasticity"  far  higher  than  earlier 
expectation." 

D.  Nbtzer,  Economics  of  the  Property  Tax 
8-9  (1966)  (footnotes  omitted)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  Economics  op  the  Property  Tax). 

"The  American  Property  Tax  at  72-73. 

"NrrzER — Douglas  Comm'n  Rpt.  at  12-14 
(note  especially  tables  6.  7,  &  8).  See  also 
Economics  of  the  Property  Tax,  where  It  is 
noted: 

"Property  classes  which  are  especially  ur- 
ban In  character — notably  housing  and  com- 
mercial realty,  such  as  stores  and  office  build- 
ings— appear  to  produce  more  revenue  than 
their  shares  of  assessed  values  would  suggest. 
This  Is  to  be  expected  since  property  tax  rates 
are  higher  In  urban  areas  than  In  rural  areas; 
the  farm  realty  share  of  tax  revenue  is  ap- 


preciably lower  than  its  share  of  assessed 
values." 

Id.  at  19.  The  estimate  of  a  50  per  cent 
share  of  total  propterty  tax  revenue  generated 
by  housing  was  figured  this  way: 

"Since  1957,  housing  has  Increased  sub- 
stantially as  a  proportion  of  assessed  values 
for  general  property  taxation,  while  acreage 
and  farm  property  have  declined;  so  have 
state  assessed  property  and  locally  assessed 
personalty.  Meanwhile,  both  nominal  and 
effective  property  tax  rates  have  risen;  quite 
evidently  this  rise  has  been  largest  in  urban 
areas  and  therefore  on  urban-type  properties. 
In  all  probability,  therefore,  very  close  to  50 
per  cent  of  total  property  tax  revenues  Is  now 
collected  from  nonfarm  households,  about 
40  per  cent  from  nonfarm  businesses,  and 
less  than  8  per  cent  from  agriculture." 
Id.  at  21-22  (footnotes  omitted). 
"  According  to  Professor  Netzer,  the  tradi- 
tional complaint  followed  this  form:  [Tjhe 
property  tax  worked  out  in  practice  to  be 
quite  regressive  in  incidence;  that  is,  the  tax 
as  a  percentage  of  the  incomes  of  those  who 
bear  the  ultimate  burden  declines  as  in- 
come rises.  Other  critics  supported  the  re- 
gresslvlty  argument  with  empirical  evidence, 
and  found  that  the  incidence  of  the  tax  was 
not  only  regressive  but  also  poorly  related  to 
the  benefits  received  from  public  expendi- 
ture financed  by  the  property  tax.  Tet  an- 
other shortcoming  was  considered  to  be  the 
tax's  discouragement  of  Investment  in  that 
social  necessity,  housing. 

Economics  op  the  Property  Tax  at  5  (foot- 
notes omitted).  Detailed  discussion  of  some 
of  the  more  technical  reasons  for  property 
tax  regressivity  may  be  found  in  id.  at  56-67. 
"  Groves,  Property  Tax — Effects  and  Limi- 
tations, in  The  Property  Tax:  Problems  and 
Potentials  17,  20  (1967) . 

*  Id.  TTie  "newer  evidence"  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Groves  refers  may  be  found  In  Eco- 
nomics OF  THE  Property  Tax  at  65-56. 
*>  Economics  of  the  Property  Tax  at  164. 
"Id. 

*»  Id.  at  164-66.  A  more  detailed  discussion 
placed  in  the  context  of  incidence  by  Income 
class,  may  be  found  in  Economics  of  the 
Property  Tax  at  42.  The  shift  to  "high  re- 
turn human  Investment"  Is  also  given  de- 
tailed consideration.  Id.  at  67-69. 
**  For  Instance,  Groves  noted : 
"According  to  the  1960  census  of  housing 
there  were  1,669,000  families  living  in  sub- 
standard or  deteriorating  housing,  although 
they  devoted  35  per  cent  or  more  of  their  In- 
come to  rent." 

Groves,  Property  Tax — Effects  and  Limita- 
tions, in  The  Property  Tax:  Problems  and 
Potentials  17,  21  (1967).  Netzer  made  this 
comment  on  regressivity  and  renters : 

"Rather  good  evidence  on  incidence  by  In- 
come class  of  property  taxes  on  owner-occu- 
pied houses  strongly  Indicates  that  this  com- 
ponent of  the  tax  is  even  more  regressive 
than  the  nonresidential  component.  Some- 
what less  direct  evidence  Indicates  that  the 
tax  on  rented  housing  is  still  more  regressive. 
However,  because  renters  tend  to  be  poorer 
and  decidedly  smaller  consumers  of  housing 
(and  hence  pay  less  property  tax,  via  rents) 
when  the  two  series  are  combined,  the  picture 
is  less  clear. 

Economics  of  the  Property  Tax  at  40 
(footnotes  omitted).  Since  the  publication 
of  the  above  two  comments,  the  following 
statistical  data  was  reported: 

"The  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns  has  been 
overtaking  private  rental  housing  for  years, 
even  In  the  moderate  Income  housing  mar- 
ket. 

In  1966,  average  rent  per  room  per  month 
ranged  from  $22  in  the  South  to  $49.60  In 
the  West.  .  .  .  U.S_A.  averages  were  $46.60 
for  elevator  apartments,  $26.50  for  low  rise 
buildings  with  12-14  units,  $30.50  for  low 
rise  buildings  with  25  or  more  units,  and 
$26.60  for  garden  type  apartments.  But  only 


43.1  per  cent  of  gross  possible  Income  (OPI) 
for  the  large  low  rise  apartments  remained 
after  exi>enses  to  cover  debt  service,  deprecia- 
tion, and  return  on  Investment.  The  corres- 
ponding figure  for  elevator  buildings  was  48.3 
per  cent  and  for  garden  type  apartments, 
49.5  per  cent.  (Debt  service  alone  took,  58.7 
per  cent  of  the  monthly  housing  expense  of 
the  FHA  203  new  homeowners  in  1966.) 

"Real  estate  taxes,  up  9.2%  since  1966,  In 
1966  took  15.7%  of  OPI  from  privately  owned 
rental  elevator  buildings,  an  average  of  16.6% 
from  low  rise  apartments,  and  13.3%  from 
garden  type  apartments.  Also,  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  possible  Income,  payrolls  range  from 
6.3%  on  the  smaller  low  rise  apartments  to 
8.4%  on  elevator  buildings.  Loss  from  va- 
cancies and  delinquent  rents  In  the  area  of 
4%  to  5%.  Maintenance  and  repairs  account 
for  4.3%  to  6.3%  and  management  for  4.3% 
to  6.2%. 

"37ie  long  lag  in  rent  rises  OTid  the  sharp 
increase  in  real  estate  taxes  are  putting  in- 
creasing pressure  on  rental  rates." 

E.  Eaves,  How  the  Many  Costs  of  Hottb- 
iNo  Fit  Together,  National  Comm'n  on  Ur- 
ban Problems  Rpt.  No.  16,  8  (1969)  (em- 
phasis added). 

»  Netzer — EKjuglas  Comm'n  Rpt.  at  16. 

»  Economics  of  the  Property  Tax  at  30. 

*' Netzer — Douglas  Comm'n  Rpt.  at  16. 
Professor  Netzer  notes  as  one  "chief"  excep- 
tion that  "owners  of  rental  property  cannot 
shift  the  burden  of  that  portion  of  the  tax 
which  falls  on  the  land  underlying  their 
buUdings."  Id. 

»Id. 

» Id.  at  17. 

» Id.  at  18. 

1  President's  Committex  on  Urban  Hous- 
ing, A  Decent  Home  (1968). 

» Id.  at  99. 

*>Id. 

»•  Netzer — ^Douglas  Comm'n  Rpt.  at  16. 

« Id.  at  19.  A  second  discouraging  effect  Is 
explained  this  way: 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  consumers 
will  buy  more  and  better  housing  if  Its  price 
Is  lower.  Just  as  they  do  with  regard  to  most 
other  objects  of  consumption.  It  can  be  and 
has  been  argued  persuasively  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  helping  the  low- 
income  population  (with  respect  to  housing) 
Is  to  rapidly  Increase  the  total  supply  of 
housing  in  a  particular  city  and  metropoli- 
tan area;  a  decrease  In  prices  (rents) ,  while 
having  no  Immediate  effect  on  total  housing 
supply,  does  create  a  larger  effective  housing 
market  for  those  who  now  suddenly  can  af- 
ford more  of  the  existing  housing.  The  evi- 
dence from  the  1960's  strongly  suggests  that 
the  housing  conditions  of  the  poor  Improved 
most  radically  in  those  areas  in  which  the 
total  supply  of  housing  rose  most  rapidly. 
The  process  by  which  this  occurs  Is  related  to 
the  rate  of  turnover  of  housing.  .  .  ." — Id. 
at  19-20. 

»•  Id.  at  21-22.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  In  "suburban  communities,  particularly 
bedroom  suburbs,  the  public  services  that  a 
family  receives  or  has  access  to  are  very 
closely  tied  to  the  local  taxes  that  same  fam- 
ily pays."  Id.  at  21.  Netzer  describes  this  as 
similar  to  an  Income  tax  In  its  effect  and 
concludes  that  It  is  "unlikely  to  be  a  deter- 
rent to  consumption  of  housing;  that  Is,  to 
the  expenditure  of  consumer  Income  foe 
housing."  Id.  at  22.  The  deterrent  effect  of 
property  taxes  for  suburbanites  may  be  fur- 
ther weakened  by  other  factors,  as  Netzer 
explains : 

"Perhaps  the  biggest  single  type  of  quality 
upgrading  which  occurs  in  the  housing  mar- 
ket Is  the  shift  from  rented  to  owner-occu- 
pied housing.  Since  high  property  taxes  on 
housing  are  far  more  apparent  to  present  or 
prospective  owner  occupants  than  to  renters, 
the  short-term  deterrent  effects  of  Increased 
property  taxes  should  be  particularly  Im- 
portant In  this  regard.  However,  there  baa 
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clearly  been  a  vast  amount  at  this  type  of 
upgrading  in  the  past  twenty  years  in  the 
face  of  high  and  rising  property  texes.  One 
explanation  of  thU  apparent  anomaly  Ues  In 
the  many  offsetting  factors  at  work  In  this 
same  period:  the  liberalization  of  mortgage 
terms;  the  Inflation  hedge  aspect  of  invest- 
ment in  homing  (or  In  other  real  property) ; 
the  advantageous  Income  tax  treatment  of 
home  ownership  for  better  off  families;  and, 
far  apartment  housing  and  non-residential 
construction,  the  favorable  depreciation/ 
capital  gains  treatment  of  real  eeitate  invest- 
ment under  the  federal  Income  tax,  espe- 
cially since  1954."  *  -,  ». 

Economics  of  the  Property  Tax  at  73-74. 
Par  a  different  look  at  the  characterization 
of  the  property  tax  in  the  suburbs  as  a  "ben- 
efit tax"  see  J.  Heilbrun,  Real  Estate  Taxes 
and  Urban  Housing  166-62  (1966). 

"Netzer — Douglas  Comm'n  Rpt.  at  22. 
There  Is  a  trend  toward  giving  more  favor- 
able tax  treatment  to  property  improvements 
In  central  cities  In  order  to  preserve  housing 
in  stiU  healthy  neighborhoods,  preserve  exist- 
ing housing  stock,  and  Improve  housing 
overall.  Id.  at  21.  On  the  "w.de  variety  of 
services"  central  cities  provide,  Netzer  notes 

that: 

"For  many  years — in  fact,  ever  since  there 
have  been  suburban  peculations  living  be- 
yond central  city  boundaries  but  economi- 
cally tied  to  the  city— central  city  govern- 
ments have  been  faced  with  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  concentration  of  needs  for  pub- 
lic services  within  their  Jurisdictions.  They 
have,  throughout  this  period,  provided  a 
variety  of  services  on  behalf  of  their  entire 
urbanized  areas.  The  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged tend  to  cluster  downtown,  giving  rise 
to  high  vrelfare,  health,  educational,  and 
similar  expenditures.  Moreover,  many  special- 
ized services  have  been  provided  only  by  cen- 
tral city  governments  simply  because  only 
the  central  city  had  the  size  necessary  to 
support  activities  with  markedly  Increasing 
returns  to  scale,  many  of  them  "natural 
monopolies,"  ranging  from  water  supply  to 
zoos." 

Economics  of  the  Property  Tax  at  116. 
Evidence  that  the  central  cities  can  no  longer 
provide  these  "natural  monopolies"  without 
support  from  suburban  taxpayers  was  pro- 
vided in  St.  Louis  recently.  St.  Louis  County 
taxpayers  were  asked  to  approve  a  special 
tax  district  to  support  the  St.  Louis  zoo,  art 
musexun,  and  museum  of  science  and  nat- 
ural history.  The  tax  district  was  approved, 
but  Just  barely.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Apr.  7,  1971,  at  1,  col.  1. 

«»  Netzeb— Douglas  Comm'n  Rpt.  at  22. 
Netzer  points  out  that  taxes  might  even  be 
higher  In  the  suburbs  than  In  the  central 
city,  but  the  advantages  the  suburban  tax- 
payers get  may  be  more  visible  to  them  so 
that  the  taxes  do  not  "seem"  so  expensive. 
Id.  The  ultimate  solution  of  the  central  city 
tax  problem  probably  is  In  moving  away  from 
relying  on  real  property  taxes,  as  one  ob- 
server has  suggested : 

"[T]he  anomallties  In  the  structure  and 
operation  of  the  property  tax  In  an  environ- 
ment of  governmental  fragmentation  are 
hardly  more  serious  than  those  traceable  to 
the  whole  process  of  urban  decentralization 
and  the  resulting  cleavage  between  the  big 
city  and  its  suburbs.  The  ouUylng  communi- 
ties gain  the  higher  Income  families,  while 
the  poorer  underprivileged  remain  behind  In 
tlie  core  city,  and  the  suburbs  fai:  heir  to  the 
costly  Increments  to  the  community's  capital 
while  the  city's  physical  plant  steadUy 
deteriorates  or  falls  victim  to  the  wrecker's 
ball.  Thus  forces  at  work  to  Influence  the 
Income  side  of  the  public  ledger  to  a  marked 
degree  are  at  odds  with  those  Impinging  on 
the  expenditure  side.  Here  again  the  tax 
cost/tax  resources  relationship  Is  exposed  to 
heavy  strain,  and  In  this  case  the  corrective 
seems  to  clearly  He  in  the  direction  of  In- 
creasing resort  to  nonproperty  tax  flnancing. 


lor  the  prospect  of  merger  as  a  remedy  must 
be  regarded  as  unlikely,  at  the  least." 

StUee,  Som^  Possibilities  for  Meeting  Prop- 
erty Tax  Problems  Arising  from  Multiplicity 
of  Governmental  Units,  In  The  Peopeett 
Tax:  Problems  and  Potentials  417,  426-26 
(1967). 

*'NrnsxB — Douglas  Comm'n  Rpt.  at  21. 
This  Is  aasxunlng,  of  course,  that  the  property 
owner  could  pay  for  ca*  flnance  the  Improve- 
ments; that  is  a  big  assumption  In  view  of 
the  attitude  of  many  banks  toward  loiins  for 
Inner-clty  home  Improvements.  Id.  For  some 
other  Interesting  comments  on  the  property 
t&x  and  Its  effect  on  urban  renewal  see  Eco- 
nomics OF  the  Property  Tax  at  83-86.  The 
Kaiser  Report  came  out  strongly  for  a  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  cities  to  remove  the  prop- 
erty tax  as  a  deterrent  to  good  maintenance 
and  rehabUitatlon  by  assessing  property  on 
the  basis  of  its  earning  abUlty  as  measured 
by  annual  gross  rent.  President's  Committee 

ON  URBAN   housing.   A  DECENT  HOME    103-04 

(1968). 

M  Netzer — ^Douglas  Comm'n  Rpt.  at  19.  An 
interesting  treatment  of  the  subject  of  cen- 
tral city  taxes  and  rehabilitation  Is  J.  Heil- 
brun, Real  Estate  Taxes  and  Urban  Hous- 
ing (1966). 

"  Netzer — Douglas  Comm'n  Rpt.  at  29. 
According  to  Netzer  the  property  tax  has 
the  following  effects  on  virban  housing  and 
development : 

"1.  The  tax  amounts  to  a  very  high  con- 
sumption tax  on  housing  expenditure  and 
thus  tends  to  reduce  consumer  demand  for 
housing.  This  In  turn  tends  to  limit  growth 
In  the  stock  of  urban  housing  and  to  limit 
Improvements  In  the  quality  of  the  existing 
housing  stock. 

"2.  These  effects  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
evident  In  the  suburban  communities,  es- 
pecially the  better-off  ones,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  connection  between  property  tax 
payments  and  local  public  services  provided 
homeowners  Is  a  clear  one  in  most  suburbs. 
Second,  the  Federal  Income  tax  advantages 
of  homeownershlp,  for  relatively  well-off  tax- 
payers, offset  the  property  tax  In  large  meas- 

vxe. 

"3.  However,  the  deterrent  effect  of  high 
taxes  on  consumption  of,  and  Investment  In, 
housing  In  large  central  cities  are  serious. 
This  is  likely  to  be  more  true  for  tenants 
than  for  homeowners,  and  more  so  for  lower 
Income  groups.  For  upper  Income  groups,  the 
outcome  may  be  marginal  encouragement  to 
the  observed  trends  toward  suburban  resi- 
dential locations;  for  the  poor  the  outcome 
virtll  be  less  and  poorer  housing." 

Id.  An  interesting  theoretical  observation 
along  these  lines  may  be  found  in  Harris, 
Property  Taxes:  Outlook  and  Effects,  in  The 
Property  Tax:  Problems  and  Potentials  28 
(1967).  Harriss  points  out  that  the  property 
tax  may  lead  to  smaller  room  size  In  resi- 
dential construction  because  it  Increases  the 
cost  of  housing — "the  higher  the  price,  the 
smaller  the  quantity  purchased."  Id.  at  36- 
36.  Netzer  has  cited  the  following  as  "ob- 
vious and  frequent  criticisms"  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  that  are  crucial  for  housing  con- 
sumers : 

"The  tax  may  redistribute  income  In  a 
desired  direction,  but  It  does  this  with  great 
unevenness,  both  among  and  within  tax  Jur- 
isdictions. It  Is,  In  many  metropolitan  areas, 
regressive  as  between  high  income  and  low 
Income  governmental  units. 

".  .  .  [TJhe  tax  ...  Is  defective  from  the 
standpoint  of  horizontal  equity,  'equal 
treatment  of  equals.  .  . .'  [This  is  so  because] 
.  .  .  gross  Inequalities  in  assessments  relative 
to  property  value  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  .  .  .  [and]  either  because  of 
tastes  or  •  circumstances,  consumption  pat- 
terns vary  widely  among  Individuals  with 
similar  incomes.  This  affects  taxes  on  both 
housing  and  non-resldentlal  property.  With- 
in narrow  Income  groups,  housing  consump- 
tion Is  quite  variable;  for  example,  In  met- 


ropolitan areas  in  1960,  the  coefficient  of 
variation  of  house  values  for  single-family 
homeowners  with  incomes  of  $6,000-$7,000 
(the  median  range)  was  over  .50.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this,  plus  geographic  differ- 
entials and  assessment  practices,  real  estate 
taxes  as  a  proportion  of  Income  vary  widely 
within  Income  classes;  In  the  1960  Census  of 
Housing,  for  homeowners  In  the  $3,000-$5,- 
000  range,  37  percent  paid  real  estate  taxes 
equal  to  less  than  2  percent  of  Income,  30 
percent  paid  taxes  equal  to  from  2  percent  to 
4  percent  of  Income,  and  33  percent  paid 
taxes  equal  to  more  than  4  percent  of  In- 
come. .  .  ." — Economics  of  the  Property  Tax 
at  166-66   (footnotes  omitted). 

"  Netzer — Douglas  Comm'n  Rft.  at  31.  The 
most   prc^esslve   of   all   state  taxes   Is,   of 
course,  the  personal  Income  tax.  Id. 
"Id. 

"  Plckard,  Evaluating  Tax  Concessions  for 
Urban  Renewal,  in  The  Property  Tax:  Prob- 
lems AND  Potentials  296.  298   (1967). 
"Id. 
''Id. 

<' Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  1  Fiscal  Balance  in  the 
American  Federal  System  124  (1967).  See 
also  Cook.,  Quindry,  &  Groves,  Old  Aged 
Homestead  Relief — The  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ervce,  19  Nat.  Tax  J.  319  (1966). 

**  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  1  Fiscal  Balance  in  the 
American  Federal  System  124  (1967). 
"  Id.  at  130. 

"  Netzer — Douglas  Comm'n  Rpt.  at  32. 
«/d. 

*>  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  1  Fiscal  Balance  in  the 
American  Federal  System  128  (1967). 
"  Id.  at  130. 

"  Netzer — Douglas  Comm'n  Rpt.  at  37.  See 
also  Netzer,  Some  Alternatives  in  Property 
Tax  Reform,  In  The  Property  Tax:  Problems 
AND  Potentials  386  (1967). 

^  See  J.  Heilbrun,  Real  Estate  Taxes  and 
Urban  Housing  156-57  (1966). 

"  Professor  Groves  has  stressed  the  point 
that  the  poor  should  not  be  relieved  of  all 
tax  burdens;  he  has  noted  that  where  there 
is  hardship,  the  welfare  department  is  avail- 
able, but  he  does  come  out  strongly  for  re- 
lieving the  "extraordinary  burden."  See  Cook, 
Quindry,  &  Groves,  Old  Aged  Homestead  Re- 
lief— The  Wisconsin  Experience,  19  Nat.  Tax 
J.  319  (1966). 

"The  argument  for  proceeding  with  cau- 
tion In  this  field  of  reform  Is  well-stated : 

"Much  of  the  widespread  concern  with  the 
property  tax  Is  perhaps  generated  by  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  hardship  cases  on  the 
part  of  citizens.  Property  owners  with  fixed 
or  sharply  reduced  Income  flows  offer  the 
strongest  argument  for  property  tax  relief. 
There  has  been  a  proliferation  of  proposals 
to  grant  property  tax  concessions  to  special 
groups,  such  as  homeowners,  farmers,  and 
the  elderly;  and  to  special  classes  of  property 
such  as  new  Industries,  urban  renewal,  and 
open  space  property.  Such  exemptions  and 
special  treatment  Increase  the  tax  burdens 
on  the  rest  of  the  community  and.  If  allowed 
to  multiply,  can  make  their  burdens  oppres- 
sive. In  addition,  they  greatly  complicate  the 
administration  of  the  tax.  In  view  of  both 
the  fiscal  and  administrative  effects  of  prop- 
erty tax  exemptions,  it  Is  time  to  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  this  Increasing  trend. 

"The  much  discussed  use  of  the  property 
tax  to  achieve  social  and  economic  ends,  such 
as  to  encouraige  development  or  to  prevent 
urban  sprawl,  needs  more  analytical  study 
than  It  has  had  to  date."— Back,  The  Prop- 
erty Tax  Today,  In  The  Property  Tax:  Prob- 
lems and  Potentials  2-3  (1967). 

»  See  note  1  supra  and  accompanying  text. 
"See,  e.g.,  Stocker,  Property  Tax  Exemp- 
tion for  Farmers  and  the  Aged,  In  The  Prop- 
erty  Tax:    Problems    and    Potentials   283 
(1967). 
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'"See  Cook,  Qulndry.  &  Groves,  Old  Aged 
Homeatead  Relief — The  Wisconsin  Expe- 
rience, 19  Nat.  Tax  J.  319  (1966);  Cook  & 
Qulndry,  Humanization  of  the  Property  Tax 
for  Low  Income  Households,  22  Nat.  Tax  J. 
357  (1969)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Humaniza- 
tion of  the  Property  Tax]. 
•'  The  statutory  definition  of  Income  says: 
"1.  'Income'  means  the  sum  of  adjusted 
gross  Income  ....  net  income  from  sources 
outside  the  state,  alimony,  support  money, 
cash  public  assistance  and  relief  (not  Includ- 
ing relief  granted  under  this  subsection),  the 
gross  amount  of  any  pension  or  annvilty  (In- 
cluding railroad  retirement  benefits,  all  pay- 
ments received  under  the  federal  social  secu- 
rity act  and  veterans  disability  pensions) , 
nontaxable  Interest  received  from  the  federal 
government  or  any  of  its  Instrumentalities, 
workmen's  compensation  and  the  gross 
amount  of  'loss  of  time'  Insurance.  It  does 
not  Include  gifts  from  nongovernmental 
sources,  or  surplus  food  or  other  relief  In 
kind  supplied  by  a  governmental  agency." — 
Wis.  Stat.  Ann.  5  71.09(7)  (a)  (1)    (1969). 

"  Humanization  of  the  Property  Tax  at 
35&-59. 

'"  The  applicable  sections  of  the  statute  are 
Wis.  Stat.  Ann.  §  71.09(7)  (a)  (6)-(7)  (1969), 
which  state: 

"6.  'Rent  constituting  property  taxes  ac- 
crued' means  25%  of  the  gross  rent  actually 
paid  In  cash  or  its  equivalent  in  1964  or  any 
subsequent  calendar  year  by  a  claimant  and 
his  household  solely  for  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy of  their  Wisconsin  homestead  In  such 
calendar  year,  and  which  rent  constitutes  the 
basis.  In  the  succeeding  calendar  year  of  a 
claim  for  relief  under  this  section  by  such 
claimant. 

"7.  'Gross  rent'  means  rental  paid  at  arms- 
length,  solely  for  the  right  of  occupancy  of 
a  homestead,  exclusive  of  charges  for  any 
utilities,  services,  furniture,  furnishings  or 
personal  property  appliances  furnished  by 
the  landlord  as  a  part  of  the  rental  agree- 
ment, whether  expressly  set  out  In  the  rental 
agreement  or  not.  In  any  case  In  which  the 
landlord  and  tenant  have  not  dealt  with 
each  other  at  arms-length  and  the  depart- 
ment Is  satisfied  that  the  gross  rent  charged 
was  excessive,  the  department  may  adjust 
such  gross  rent  to  a  reasonable  amount  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection.  'Gross  rent'  in- 
cludes the  space  rental  paid  to  a  landlord  for 
parking  of  a  mobUe  home,  exclusive  of  any 
charges  for  utilities,  services,  furniture  and 
furnishings  or  personal  appliances  furnished 
by  the  landlord  as  a  part  of  the  space  rental. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  such  annual  gross 
rental  plus  the  monthly  parking  permit  fees 
paid  during  the  year  shall  be  the  annual 
'property  taxes  accrued.' " 

«  Wis.  Stat.  Ann.  §  71.09(7)  (c)  (1969). 
<»Id. 

•»  See  Humanization  of  the  Property  Tax  at 
360-61. 

•^  See  1970  ACIR  State  Legislative  Pro- 
cram  S  15-62-48. 

•"Wis.  Stat.  Ann.  §  71.09(7)  (a)  (5)  (1969)  : 
5.  "Claimant"  means  a  person  who  has 
filed  a  claim  under  this  subsection  and  was 
both  domiciled  In  this  state  and  65  years  of 
age  or  over  during  the  entire  calendar  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  he  files  claim 
for  relief  under  this  subsection." 
"Id. 

"'Wis.  Stat.  Ann.  §  71.09(7)  (a)  (3)    (1969). 
'<  See  note  61  supra  and  accompanying  text. 
''See,  e.g..  Cook,  Qulndry,  &  Groves,  Old 
Aged  Homeatead  Relief — The  Wisconsin  Ex- 
perience, 19  Nat.  Tax  J.  319,  324  (1966) . 

"  1970   ACIR   State   Legislative    Program 
i  15-62-48. 
'« Humanization  of  the  Property  Tax  at  358. 
»Wis.     Stat.     Ann.     5  71.09(7)  (g)  (l)-(2) 
(1969). 

-    ^  Humanization  of  the  Property  Tax  at  358. 
nid. 

"  Id.  The  table  In  the  text  has  been  modi- 
fied from  that  In  Humanization  of  the  Prop- 
erty Tax. 


"Wis.  Stat.  Ann.  i  71.09(7)  (h)  (1969),  as 
amended  (Supp.  1971). 

*•  Humanization  of  the  Property  Tax  at  358. 

*"  The  sample  computations  were  suggested 
by  similar  descriptions  and  computations  In 
Humanization  of  the  Property  Tax  at  358-59. 

"*  See  note  63  supra  and  accompanying  text. 

''Cook,  Qulndry.  &  Grooves.  Old  Aged 
Homestead  Relief — The  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ence, 19  Nat.  Tax  J.  319,  323-24  (1966). 

*42  U.S.C.A.  S  1546  (1969). 

"/d. 

<^Id.  i  1586(c)(5). 

*«See  Wis.  Stat.  Ann.  S  71.09(7)  (p)  (1969) 
In  which  It  Is  stated  that  no  claim  for  relief 
can  be  allowed  to  anyone  who  is  a  recipient 
under  state  provisions  pertaining  to  aid  to 
the  blind,  county  old  age  assistance,  and  aid 
to  totally  and  permanently  disabled  persons. 
See  also  ACIR  State  Legislative  Program 
§  15-62-48. 

*  ACIR  State  Legislative  Program  §  15-62- 
68.  Section  16  of  the  model  act  states  that 
"no  claim  for  relief  under  this  act  shall  be 
allowed  to  any  person  who  Is  a  recipient  of 
public  funds  for  the  payment  of  taxes  or 
rent  during  the  period  for  which  the  claim  Is 
filed."  Id. 

'"Humanization  of  the  Property  Tax  at 
358-59. 

«  Id.  at  360-64. 

»-•  Id. 

"/d.  at  361. 

"/d. 

|»/d. 

•»  Id.  at  359  &  n.7. 

"  Cook,  Qulndry,  &  Groves,  Old  Aged  Home- 
stead Relief — The  Wisconsin  Experience  19 
Nat  Tax  J.  218,  320  ( 1969) . 

*■  Id.  at  322. 

"30  Wis.  2d  1,  139  N.W.  2d  585  (1966) 

»'«'  Id.  at  10,  139  N.W.2d  at  589. 

""  See  generally  J.  Hellerstein,  State  and 
Local  Taxation:  Cases  and  Materials  36-65 
(3ded.  1969). 

"'■  Id. 

'"» Wis.  2d  at  4.  139  N.W .2  at  585-86. 

»"•  Id.  at  4.  139  N.W.2d  at  586. 

"»/d. 

""  Id.  at  13-14.  139  N.W.  2d  at  591. 

"^  Humanization  of  the  Property  Tax  at  365 

"•  Id. 

""  Myers.  General  Appraisal  of  the  Effect  of 
Exemptions  on  the  Tax  Base,  in  The  Proper- 
ty Tax:  Problems  and  Potentials  267 
276.  (1967). 

'"  For  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  In- 
direct versus  direct  subsidies  see  Sengstock  & 
Sengstock.  Howeownership:  A  Goal  for  All 
Americans,  46  J.  Urban  L.  317.  503-06  (1967) . 

"-Id.  See  also  Cook,  Qulndry,  &  Groves. 
Old  Aged  Homestead  Relief— The  Wisconsin 
Experience.  19  Nat.  Tax  J.  319,  322   (1966) 

"••  Id. 

■'♦  Netzer — Douglas  Comm'n  Rpt.  at  19. 

115  Economics  of  the  Property  Tax  at  73- 
74. 

"•  Orr,  The  Incidence  of  Differential  Prop- 
erty Taxes  on  Urban  Housing,  21  Nat.  Tax  J. 
253.254.  (1968). 

"'Id.  Git's  thesis  was  recently  challenged 
In  Helnberg  &  Gates.  The  Incidence  of  Differ- 
ential Property  Taxes  on  Urban  Housing:  A 
Comment  and  Some  Further  Evidence.  23 
Nat.  Tax  J.  92  (1970).  Orr  replied  to  the 
challenge  In  Orr,  The  Incidence  of  Differen- 
tial Property  Taxes:  A  Response.  23  Nat.  Tax 
J.  99  (1970). 

"'See  Woodard  &  Brady,  Inductive  Evi- 
dence of  Tax  Capitalization,  18  Nat.  Tax  J. 
193  (1965). 

"»/d. 

'^  See  note  88  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"*Sec  note  89  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"» See  notes  85-87  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 


IMPROVING      VETERANS'      EDUCA- 
TIONAL BENEFITS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  increase  the 
educational  assistance  benefits  for  vet- 
erans, I  was  particularly  pleased  to  read 
an  article  in  Friday's  Washington  Eve- 
ning  Star  by  Columnist  David  Lawrence 
advocating  greater  educational  benefits 
for  our  veterans  and  I  wish  to  commend 
him  for  his  interest  in  this  most  im- 
portant area. 

I  have  introduced  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Act  of  1971,  S.  2163.  which  would 
provide  up  to  $1,000  per  academic  year 
for  tuition,  books,  fees,  and  related  sup- 
plies to  eligible  veterans  as  well  as  a  $175- 
per-month  subsistence  allowance.  I  am 
pleased  that  17  of  my  colleagues  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lawrence's  article,  my  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
on  my  bill,  and  related  correspondence 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  14,  1972] 
The   GI   Bill   Should   Be   Updated 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
When  World  War  n  was  over,  the  young 
veterans  were  helped  In  returning  to  civilian 
life  through  what  was  known  as  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  provided  benefits  for  various 
purposes    and    particularly    for    education. 
MUlions  were  able  to  go  to  college  on  the 
funds  granted  by  the  federal   government. 
Today  a  similar  law  Is  In  effect,  but  the 
amounts  being  furnished  to  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam  do  not  cover  the  tuition  and  living 
expenses  except  at  a  few  low-cost  colleges. 
The   sums  are  higher  than   those  given  25 
years  ago,  but  the  money  does  not  have  the 
same  purchasing  power.  The  result  Is  that 
the  men  who  have  served  In  Vietnam  are 
being   deprived    of   benefits   comparable   to 
those  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Congress  has  overlooked  Its  obligation  to 
the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  In  the  face 
of  the  greater  expenses  that  prevail  today. 
Not  only  has  there  been  a  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  generally  but  the  costs  of  a  college 
education  have  gone  up  even  more  sharply. 
This  Is  a  familiar  story.  Bureaucracy,  too, 
waits  until  troubles  are  widespread  and  are 
hurting  the  citizens.  Steps  are  not  taken  In 
advance.  The  GI  bill  has  been  amended  sev- 
eral times  for  the  benefit  of  Americans  who 
have  fought  In  Vietnam,  and  the  amounts 
have  been  Increased.  But  they  still  are  not 
adequate.   Tuition   and   fees   for   education 
often  exceed  the  monthly  payments,  leaving 
nothing  for  living  expenses. 

A  large  number  of  men  served  In  the 
Indochina  war.  Some  have  volunteered  but 
most  have  been  drafted.  In  any  event,  mili- 
tary service  has  prevented  their  attendance 
at  college.  With  the  return  of  the  troops  to 
the  United  States,  many  undoubtedly  wish 
to  resume  their  studies,  and  the  sum  avail- 
able imder  the  GI  bill  of  rights  Is  not 
enough. 

This  Is  something  that  should  have  had 
the  attention  of  Congress  ever  since  the  size 
of  the  American  forces  In  Southeast  Asia 
reached  the  half-million  mark.  The  total 
who  have  been  in  the  war  area  far  exceeds 
that  number.  It  vras  evident  that  a  big 
group  of  American  veterans  would  be  need- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  GI  bUl  to  continue 
their  education. 

But.  as  often  happens  In  governmental 
affairs,  such  things  are  not  anticipated,  and 
the  plight  of  the  veterans  has  been  neglected 
until  It  has  become  acute. 
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In  a  government  as  complex  as  that  which 
has  grown  up  In  Washington,  the  adminis- 
trative side  is  very  busy  struggling  with 
questions  that  come  up  every  day.  Too  little 
thought  Is  given  to  the  legislation  that  will 
Ije  necessary  six  months  or  a  year  later.  The 
tendency  Is  to  wait  until  a  crisis  Is  at  hand 
and  the  needs  are  pressing. 

Some  day  there  will  be  a  reorganization 
of  the  federal  departments  so  that  many  of 
the  problems  that  are  scattered  among  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  government  wH\  be 
placed  under  the  chief  of  some  agency 
whose  duty  It  will  be  to  look  ahead  and  antic- 
ipate the  difficulties  which  may  come  in 
the  future  and  which  It  Is  the  obligation  of 
the  government  to  begin  to  prepare  to  meet. 

Most  of  the  outcries  about  current  de- 
velopments which  displease  the  people  arise 
after  decisions  have  been  made  which  bring 
protests  by  numerous  groups. 

Thus,  for  Instance,  the  present  controversy 
about  the  rise  In  food  prices  and  the  failure 
of  the  government  to  control  them  leaves 
the  public  wondering  whether  there  were 
steps  that  could  have  been  taken  earlier  to 
keep  down  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  But 
the  government  has  no  machinery  big 
enough  to  watch  all  the  food  chains  and  the 
distributors  of  the  different  products  which 
come  under  the  heading  of  "food." 

The  federal  government  endeavors  to  con- 
trol prices  but  cannot  police  all  the  trans- 
actions that  take  place  in  every  store  In  the 
country. 

The  complexity  of  governmental  opera- 
tions Is  Increasing  as  population  Is  grow- 
ing. But  certainly  the  nation  has  a  special 
obligation  to  Its  veterans  who  have  given  up 
months  and  years  of  their  lives  In  military 
service,  particularly  In  fighting  a  war.  They 
have  been  unable  during  that  time  to  pur- 
sue their  careers  or  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. They  have  the  right  to  expect  their 
government  to  see  that  their  benefits  will 
provide  the  means  to  return  to  civilian  life 
without  additional  burdens. 

Mathias  Asks  $3  Billion  Program  roR  Vets 
Education.  Urges  Education  Funds  for  De- 
pendents of  POWs 
(Testimony  of  Senator  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr.,  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Friday,  March 
24.  1972) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. I  am  very  pleased  to  testify  this  morning 
on  a  matter  of  great  Importance  and  priority 
to  me — increasing  educational  assistance 
benefits  for  our  veterans. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  and  all  of  Its  members  for  their 
efforts  In  Improving  the  plight  of  our  veter- 
ans, not  only  In  education,  but  in  other  areas 
such  as  health,  housing.  Insurance  and  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltatlon  for  disabled  veter- 
ans. The  record  of  this  Committee  and  Its 
Chairman  Is  worthy  of  praise. 

I  come  here  this  morning  to  urge  this 
Committee  to  adopt  legislation  that  would 
Institute  the  concept  of  direct  payment  for 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  related  supplies  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  educational 
institutions  where  veterans  are  enrolled  on  a 
half-time  or  more  basis. 

There  are  many  tragedies  In  a  war.  And 
not  all  of  the  tragedies  end  when  the  war 
ends.  Some  of  them  continue  lor  many,  many 
years  after  the  fighting  stops.  And  one  of  the 
tragedies  Is,  of  course,  all  the  pain  and  suffer- 
ing that  continue,  long  after  a  war  Is  over,  to 
afflict  the  men  who  fight  a  war — the  veterans. 
In  every  society  and  In  every  age,  the  problem 
of  how  to  ease  the  re-entry  of  veterans  Into 
society,  has  always  been  one  of  the  difficult 
aftermaths  of  fighting  a  war.  As  long  ago  as 
the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  the  question  of 
how  best  to  compensate  veterans  has  been 
a  vexing  political  problem. 

My  view  Is  that  we  should  not  have  any 
problem  at  all  about  the  kind  of  treatment 


that  we  give  to  the  young  Americans  who 
went  to  Vietnam  and  who  carried  out  the 
orders  of  their  government  and  who  con- 
ducted the  war  in  Indochina.  What  these 
men  did  as  patriotic  young  citizens,  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  their  government,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  American  society 
may  ulltmately  decide  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  for  some  years  urged  that  we  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam  but  that  does  not  affect 
my  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  and  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  for  the  members  of 
our  armed  forces  who  actually  went  to  Viet- 
nam and  carried  out  their  duties  there.  We 
owe  these  men  a  great  deal  and  the  frank 
situation  Is  that  we  are  shortchanging  them. 
We  are  not  giving  them  what  they  deserve. 
We  are  not  helping  them  to  re-enter  society 
with  the  same  educational  background  and 
the  same  opportunity  for  emplojnnent  that 
they  would  have  had  had  they  pursued 
their  ordinary  high  school  and  college  or  vo- 
cational training  In  a  peacetime  situation. 
This  Committee  has  recently  held  hearings 
which  revealed  how  unscrupulous  business- 
men were  cheating  veterans  on  the  sale  of 
burial  plots.  These  are  only  a  few  examples 
of  how  we  not  only  deny  our  veterans  the 
ordinary  advantages  other  citizens  enjoy, 
but  subject  them  Instead  to  special  hard- 
ships and  handicaps  above  and  beyond  those 
they  must  endure  on  the  battlefield. 

I  think  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  American 
to  see  that  the  young  men  who  fought  In 
Indochina  for  us  at  our  orders  get  the  same 
chance  In  life  as  those  who  stayed  home  and 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  Veterans  Com- 
mittee has  finally  turned  its  attention  to 
this  problem  and  Is  looking  at  what  Is  fair  for 
the  young  men  who  fought  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. For  myself,  I  think  a  very  reasonable 
standard  Is  the  same  kind  of  opportunity 
that  I  received  and  that  millions  of  others 
received  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  This 
was  the  opportunity  to  get  an  education  un- 
der the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  standards  are  simple.  The  Veterans 
AdmlnUtratlon  at  the  end  of  World  War  11 
provided  tuition,  textbooks  and  a  small  al- 
lowance on  which  to  live  while  we  were 
full-time  students.  ThU  made  It  possible  for 
me  to  go  to  law  school  and  It  made  It  pos- 
sible for  me  to  get  a  law  degree  In  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  time.  I  think  that  the  same 
standards  should  be  applied  to  the  Vietnam 
veterans,  that  we  should  give  them  tuition, 
their  books  and  enough  to  live  on  while  they 
are  now  In  school.  We  are  doing  far  less  to- 
day. We  are  shortchanging  them.  We  have 
got  to  stop  It.  We  have  got  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  re-enter  society  with  all 
the  advantages  that  every  American  has. 
That  Is  the  essence  of  a  bill  I  have  proposed 
and  I  hope  the  veterans  committee  recom- 
mends It  to  the  whole  Senate. 

My  blU  would  provide  up  to  $1,000  per 
academic  year  for  tuition,  books,  fees  and 
supplies  directly  to  the  educational  Institu- 
tion from  the  Veterans  Administration,  plus 
a  monthly  subsistence  allowance  of  $175. 

To  these  who  say  that  this  cost  Is  too  much, 
or  that  the  cost  of  the  American  Legion 
proposal.  S.  3345  Is  too  much,  I  remind  them 
that  we  did  not  tell  our  veterans  we  could 
not  afford  to  train  them  for  combat.  We 
could  afford  to  have  them  risk  their  lives 
In  combat.  We  could  afford  to  have  them 
lose  an  eye.  an  arm,  or  leg  or  both.  We  could 
afford  to  take  them  away  from  their  loved 
ones  for  years  and  we  could  afford  to  pro- 
duce the  guns,  rockets,  missiles,  and  planes 
which  they  had  to  use  and  we  could  afford  to 
train  them  to  kill  and  to  defend  themselves. 
After  all  of  thU,  we  cannot  say,  "We  are 
sorry,  Mr.-  Veteran,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
give  you  the  educational  assistance  that  you 
deserve  and  which  you  need  because  It  costs 
too  much  and  we  cannot  afford  It."  To  do  so 
would  be  hyprocrlsy. 

The  time  has  come  to  let  the  veteran  know 


that  we  care,  and  to  let  his  family  know 
that  we  care.  I  feel  that  my  bill  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  showing  the  veteran  that  we 
really  do  care  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing htm  with  the  means  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion. 

My  bin,  S.  2163,  "The  Vietnam  Veterans 
Act  of  1971"  woiUd: 

1.  Provide  for  direct  payment  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  educational  insti- 
tutions where  veterans  are  enrolled  on  a 
half-time  or  more  basis  up  to  $1,000  per 
academic  year  for  the  cost  of  tuition,  books, 
fees,  and  related  supplies; 

2.  Provide  a  $175  per  month  subsistence 
allowance  with  a  sliding  scale  for  dep)endents 
to  help  meet  other  expenses; 

3.  Retain  the  current  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  for  Individuals  on  active  duty 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  or  for  those 
pursuing  exclusively  a  correspondence  course, 
so  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  lesser 
of  either  the  cost  of  tuition,  and  fees  or  $175 
per  month. 

The  Veterans  Administration  estimates 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  first  five  years  of 
this  program  would  be  nearly  $3  billion. 
However,  according  to  the  VA.  we  spent  $14.5 
billion  under  the  old  GI  BlU  to  send  World 
War  II  veterans.  Including  me.  back  to  school. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
veteran  of  today.  In  addition  to  the  many 
other  problems  and  obstacles  facing  him. 
cannot  provide  for  his  own  subsistence  and 
also  meet  the  rising  costs  of  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  supplies  In  most  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Despite  the  diligence  of 
this  Committee  and  the  House  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  which  have  worked  In  be- 
half of  our  veterans,  and  the  approval  of  the 
Veterans  Readjiistment  Assistance  Act  of 
1966  which  led  to  Increased  payments  In  edu- 
cational assistance,  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases and  the  rising  costs  of  education  con- 
tinue to  exclude  many  veterans  from  using 
their  eligibility.  When  they  can  go  to  school, 
they  do  so  at  considerable  financial  cost  to 
themselves  and  their  families. 

For  example,  in  my  own  state  of  Maryland, 
the  University  of  Maryland  charged  a  total 
of  $613  for  tuition  and  fees  for  lifaryland 
residents  during  the  current  school  year. 
Beginning  next  fall,  the  cost  will  rise  to  $653. 
For  out  of  state  residents,  the  cost  Is  $1,413 
and  will  be  $1,453  next  year.  At  the  com- 
munity college  level,  the  costs  are  also  great. 
The  Montgomery  County  Community  College 
Is  charging  $350  for  tuition  for  county  resi- 
dents, $770  for  non-county  residents,  and 
$900  for  non-state  residents  during  this 
school  year.  Beginning  next  fall,  these  fig- 
ures will  rise  to  $380,  $850.  and  $1,200  re- 
spectively. It  Is  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In 
Maryland,  the  rising  costs  of  education  sj-e 
becoming  so  great  as  to  be  prohibitive  for 
veterans  under  the  current  educational  as- 
sistance program,  when  other  needs  such  as 
housing,  food,  and  clothing  are  also  added 
to  the  veteran's  budget. 

However.  Maryland  Is  not  unique.  In  this 
trend.  These  Increasing  costs  are  reflected  all 
over  our  nation.  In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Educational  and  Training 
of  the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
last  year,  spokesmen  for  the  American  Legion 
referred  to  a  report  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation on  "Projections  of  Educational  Statis- 
tics to  1976-77"  which  stated : 

"The  estimated  average  basic  student 
charges  (tuition,  required  fees,  board  and 
room)  by  publicly  controlled  institutions  of 
higher  education.  In  1966-67  dollars,  in- 
creased from  $874  In  1956-57  to  $1,034  In 
1966-67.  The  charges  are  expected  to  reach 
$1,211  by  1976-77.  The  estimated  average 
basic  student  charges  by  nonpubllcly  con- 
trolled institutions  of  higher  education  were 
$1,486  in  1956-67.  $2,125  In  1966-67.  and  are 
expected  to  reach  $2,748  In  1976-77." 

Prom  these  estimates  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
clear  that  current  benefits  are  Inadequate. 
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My  bill  would  cover  almost  all  of  the  tuition 
cost  In  publicly  controlled  schools  based  on 
these  estimates  and  almost  half  of  the  tui- 
tion cost  at  the  non-publlcly  controlled 
Bchools  for  the  1976-77  school  year. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  the  direct 
payment  plan  Is  that  a  similar  plan  under 
the  old  GI  Bill  led  to  abuses.  Many  of  these 
were  caused  by  so-called  "fly-by-night" 
schools  which  took  advantage  of  the  rather 
lax  laws  relating  to  accreditation  of  schools. 
My  bill  provides  that  no  school  could  receive 
the  payment  for  tuition,  fees,  and  related 
supplies,  until  the  Veterans  Administration 
received  certification  that  the  veteran  was 
actually  enrolled,  the  number  of  semester 
hours  of  attendance,  the  customary  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees  and  other  such  information 
as  the  Administrator  may  require  by  regula- 
tion. This  provision  will  give  the  VA  the  lev- 
erage to  establish  adequate  procedures  and 
safeguards  to  Insure  that  there  are  no  abuses 
In  this  program. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  government  now 
has  the  expertise,  sophistication,  and  know- 
how  of  years  of  ejqjerience  in  monitoring  and 
auditing  various  grant  programs  to  educa- 
tional institutions  to  Insure  that  any  abuses 
under  a  direct  payment  program  would  be 
limited,  and  even  non  existent.  I  am  certain 
that  the  Veterans  Administration  could  de- 
velop the  appropriate  safeguards  against 
abuses  so  that  this  objection  to  a  direct  pay- 
ment could  be  put  to  rest.  Billions  of  dollars 
in  federal  aid  is  already  going  to  institutions 
In  the  form  of  research  grants,  fellowships, 
and  other  programs  from  a  variety  of  federal 
agencies.  Such  programs  require  proper  ac- 
counting and  auditing  to  insure  that  funds 
are  spent  and  used  according  to  the  Intent  of 
the  agency  and  Congress.  The  same  proce- 
dures could  be  utilized  and  developed  for  the 
program  which  I  advocate  in  my  bill. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  proposal,  S.  3346,  which  also 
Includes  the  concept  of  direct  payment  for 
tuition,  books,  and  supplies.  The  Legion  bill 
Is  a  good  one.  I  can  say  that.  If  my  bill  were 
not  viewed  favorably  in  this  Committee,  that 
I  would  wholeheartedly  support  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  proposal.  This  bill  also  Includes 
Veterans  Administration  guaranteed  loans 
and  direct  Veterans  Administration  loans  for 
veterans  who  cannot  obtain  the  guaranteed 
commercial  loans.  Although  I  favor  my  con- 
cept, I  want  this  Committee  to  know  that 
I  will  Join  with  the  American  Legion  and 
support  its  proposal  If  that  is  the  only  way 
to  obtain  some  form  of  direct  payment. 

My  last  recommendation  of  this  Commit- 
tee is  that  it  consider  making  funds  avail- 
able to  the  states  for  the  education  of  the 
dependents  of  "Prisoners  of  War"  at  state  in- 
stitutions. I  think  that  this  is  only  a  small 
token  of  the  appreciation  that  we  can  show 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  POW'a  and  their 
families 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  I  have  discussed  my  proposal 
with  many  veterans  organizations  which 
represent  millions  of  veterans  throughout 
this  nation.  I  have  received  letters  and  other 
communications  of  support  for  the  concepts 
In  my  bUl  from  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart,  which  Incidently  urged 
adopting  a  $1,000  per  year  tuition  benefit 
concept  at  its  1971  convention,  and  which 
has  Informed  me  it  wholeheartedly  received 
from  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
for  the  record.  In  addition  to  these  organi- 
zations, I  have  received  letters  of  support 
from  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War, 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  for  a  Just  Peace,  and 
from  the  National  Association  of  Collegiate 
Veterans.  I  am  pleased  that  my  bill  has  re- 
ceived such  praise  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  Conunittee  will  adopt  the  direct  pay- 
ment of  tuition  and  subsistence  allowance 
as  part  of  its  legislative  proposals  this  year. 


Finally,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  ask- 
ing anything  for  our  veterans  that  I  do  not 
think  they  deserve.  As  I  stated  before,  we 
have  treated  them  as  "second-class  citizens" 
too  long.  Over  100  years  ago,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln stood  on  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg 
and  iirged  that — 

"We  give  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion." 

He  was  speaking  of  those  dead  who  fought 
and  died  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  reminding 
his  generation  of  Americans  not  to  forget 
what  that  generation  of  veterans  had  done. 
Today,  we  have  a  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans who  fought  in  a  bitterly  contested  and 
unpopular  conflict.  I  come  here  today  to  ask 
this  Committee  and  the  Senate,  not  to  forget 
that  this  generation  of  veterans  has  done  its 
duty.  They  have  sacrificed  much  for  us.  We 
must  give  increased  devotion  to  the  task 
of  helping  those  who  have  given  so  much  In 
the  service  of  their  nation.  I  think  that  my 
bill  Is  a  good  start  and  a  good  down  payment 
toward  providing  our  veterans  with  all  that 
they  are  due.  It  is  a  cause  for  which  all 
Americans,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
northerner,  and  southerner,  hawk  and  dove 
alike  can  and  must  unite.  Thank  vou. 

MiLPrART  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 

Washington,  DC,  February  21,  1972. 
Hon  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 
CM  Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  acknowledging  ovir  National  Con- 
vention mandates  and  discussing  your 
S.  2163. 

The  MUltary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
wholeheartedly  supports  your  S.  2163.  It  was 
resolution  41-C  at  our  National  Convention. 

We  take  a  strong  stand  on  the  belief  that 
oiu-  veterans  who  served  honorably  should  be 
given  the  (^portunlty  to  pursue  a  well- 
roiinded  education  without  the  encumber- 
anoes  of  financial  turmoil,  burdens  of  loans 
and  loss  of  precious  class  attendance  or  study 
hours  due  to  the  necessity  of  part  time  work. 

At  present  I  am  requesting  all  Chapters  to 
write  their  Congressmen  to  support  S.  2163 
in  addition  to  publishing  my  Press  Release 
locally  on  this  subject. 

I  have  asked  each  Commander  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  veterans  attending  college  as  to 
their  financial  needs  hopefully  to  be  able  to 
provide  you  with  additional  ammunition  to 
obtain  passage  of  S.  2163  In  its  original  form. 
I  will  be  in  touch  as  soon  as  possible  on  this. 

Please  keep  me  Informed  on  the  progress 
of  S.  2163  and  when  the  bearings  wUl  be 
held. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  interest  in 
this  most  vital  Investment  in  our  yoiing 
veterans. 

Yours  in  patriotism. 

Kenneth  R.  Httbbs, 
National  Service  and  Legislative  Director. 

Vietnam  Veterans  for  a  Just  Peace, 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  June  24,  1971. 
Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Vietnam  Veterans 
For  A  Just  Peace  is  most  pleased  at  your 
initiative  in  proposing  an  addition  to  the 
present  GI  Bill  for  education  of  up  to  $1000 
towards  tuition  and  fees.  We  believe  that  no 
better  Investment  could  be  made  in  the 
future  of  a  free  America  than  that  young 
Americans  who  have  honorably  served  their 
country  be  aided  in  furthering  their  educa- 
tion so  that  they  can  continue  serving 
America  as  responsible,  productive,  Informed 
citizens.  The  need  Is  great  and  the  hour  late, 
and  even  much  more  is  called  for  than  can 
be  contained  in  one  piece  of  legislation,  but 
we  hope  that  your  veterans  Bill  will  be  only 
the  first  of  many  leading  to  full  parity  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans  with  the  benefits  af- 
forded veterans  of  other  wars,  in  addition  to 


new  legislation  meant  to  deal  with  the  unique 
problems  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
With  our  thanks  and  best  wishes. 
Most  Sincerely  Yours, 

Bruce  Kesler, 
National  Coordinator. 

Statement  of  Skip    (G.   D.)    Roberts,  Na- 
tional   Executive    Committee,    VnrrifAK 
Veterans   Against  the  War 
The  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War 
is    gratified    to    see    concrete    action    being 
taken  in  regards  to  enacting  our  legislative 
proposals.  We  applaud  the  actions  of  Sena- 
tor Mathias  and  his  colleagues. 

The  principle  of  hU  amendment  is  one 
of  equity  for  the  contemporary  veterans. 
Senator  Mathias'  amendment  would  do 
much  to  restore  the  benefits  utilized  by 
both  World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans. 
That  there  Is  a  need  for  such  legislation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  While  over  a  third* 
of  earlier  veterans  used  the  G.I.  BUI,  cur- 
rently only  a  quarter  of  Vietnam  Era  vet- 
erans can  manage  to  survive  on  the  pitiful 
small  amount  provided  today. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  calls 
for  the  speediest  possible  enactment  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment to  allow  veterans  to  use  It  for  the 
coming  fall  school  term. 


DOMESTIC  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  NASA's  space  program  to 
the  people  of  this  country  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  people  of  Alaska  was  re- 
cently demonstrated  again  by  using  one 
of  NASA's  applications  technology  satel- 
lites as  a  communication  system  to  relay 
medical  advice  to  Alaskans  In  remote 
areas.  It  resulted  in  the  saving  of  two 
lives. 

Communications  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
are  not  as  good  as  they  are  in  the  other 
49  States;  in  fact,  in  vast  areas  of  the 
State  communications,  as  understood  In 
the  other  49  States,  do  not  even  exist.  But 
they  should  exist  because  they  are  needed 
and  good  communications  for  Alaska 
are  both  technically  and  economically 
feasible. 

Mr.  President,  a  domestic  communica- 
tions satellite  system  would  provide  the 
people  of  Alaska  with  the  same  point-to- 
point  communications  that  are  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  the  other  49  States.  The 
importance  of  such  a  satellite  communi- 
cations system  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Alaska  and  to  the  very 
lives  of  those  who  live  in  remote  areas 
can  hardly  be  overestimated  as  demon- 
strated only  recently  through  the  use  of 
a  NASA  satellite  which  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  the  life  of  an  11-year-old  girl 
and  a  severely  injured  Alaskan  native. 

The  technical  feasibility  of  such  a  com- 
munications satellite  system  has  been 
demonstrated  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  economic  feasibility  in 
terms  of  the  resources  available  to  this 
Grovemment.  Mr.  President,  I  lu^e  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
particularly  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  to  speed  up  its  consideration 
of  granting  the  appropriate  licenses  for 
domestic  satellite  systems.  Just  as  strong- 
ly, I  urge  that  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies make  sure  that  any  domestic  satel- 
lite system  that  is  permitted  to  be  put  up 
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meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  all  areas 
of  this  great  country  and  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  economic  justifications  of 
the  great  corporations  that  propose  them. 
The  establishment  of  good  communica- 
tions is  important  to  the  life  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  my  State.  Not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
satellite  communications  system  that  will 
provide  good  communications  inside 
Alaska  and  other  points  of  the  Union  is 
imconscionable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  NASA  News  Release  No.  72-74  de- 
scribing the  missions  of  mercy  I  men- 
tioned earlier  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ATS   aids   in    ALASKAN    EMERGENCIES 

A  five-year-old  NASA  satellite  which  helped 
save  the  lives  of  two  Alaskans  last  year  has 
again  played  an  Important  part  In  helping 
two  Alaskans  meet  medical  emergencies. 

From  the  remote  village  of  AUakaket  (pop- 
ulation 125)  in  northern  Alaska,  a  medical 
aide  tried  last  month  to  contact  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Tanana 
using  the  local  Applications  Technology  Sat- 
ellite— (ATS-1)  ground  station  antenna  sys- 
tem to  report  on  the  condition  of  a  seriously 
m  11-year-old  girl. 

Unsuccessful,  he  then  got  In  touch  with 
the  Mojave,  Calif.,  ATS  control  station  with 
the  result  that  Public  Health  Service  phy- 
sician Dr.  Brian  Beattle  answered  his  call 
from  Anchorage,  and  Dr.  David  Duncan  re- 
sponded from  Tanana. 

Dxiring  Dr.  Duncan's  consultation  with  the 
Allakaket  medical  aide,  the  little  girl,  Sally 
Sam,  was  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  acute 
appendicitis.  An  evacuation  aircraft  with 
PES  doctor,  Robert  Brown,  aboard  was  air- 
borne within  15  minutes. 

Sally  was  evacuated  safely  to  the  Fort 
Wainwright  Hospital.  She  is  reported  as  pro- 
gressing, but  still  under  observation. 

In  a  second  case,  the  NASA  satellite  track- 
ing faculty  at  College  received  word  from  an- 
other tiny  hamlet  In  northwestern  Alaska, 
Huslla,  that  Lincoln  Mark,  an  Alaskan  na- 
tive, had  been  severely  Injured  in  a  snowmo- 
bUe  crash.  He  was  suffering  from  lacera- 
tions, abrasions,  dislocations  and  fractures. 
Through  ATS-1,  College  contacted  Tanana 
and  again  Dr.  Duncan  provided  the  needed 
advice.  The  injured  man  was  immediately 
airlifted  to  Tanana  Hospital  where  he  re- 
ceived the  necessary  medical  attention. 

ATS-1  functions  as  a  switchboard  in  the 
sky  In  a  state-wide  communications  experi- 
ment with  Alaska,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  NASA. 
Twenty-six  terminals  provided  by  HEW  are 
located  in  remote  vUlages  and  hospitals,  pro- 
viding quality  communications  to  medical, 
educational  and  programming  personnel  five 
hours  a  night,  five  days  a  week. 

Goddard  Space  Plight  Center,  Greenbelt, 
Md.,  has  ATS  project  management  and  the 
spacecraft  was  buUt  by  the  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.,  Culver  City,  Calif.  It  was  launched  from 
Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  In  December  1966. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  NO 
EFFECT  ON  THE  CONNALLY  RES- 
ERVATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  who  oppose  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion do  so  because  they  believe  that 
American  ratification  of  this  treaty  will 
nullify  the  Connally  reservation.  This  is 
not  the  case. 

The  Connally  reservation  applies  only 
to  our  acceptance  of  Article  36(2)  of  the 


Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  the  so-called  "optional  clause" 
providing  for  compulsory  Jurisdiction 
across  the  board.  Article  36(2)  gives  the 
International  Court  the  jurisdiction  to 
hear  cases  between  States  in  certain  in- 
stances except  when  the  case  is  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  a  nation. 
The  Connally  reser\'ation  says  that  in 
cases  involving  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  will  decide  what  is  within 
our  domestic  jurisdiction. 

Cases  arising  as  a  result  of  our  adher- 
ence of  the  Genocide  ConventiCHi  would 
come  under  Article  36(1)  which  covers 
the  Court's  jimsdiction  as  provided  for  in 
specific  treaties.  Since  this  is  not  the  arti- 
cle to  which  the  Connally  reservation 
applies,  the  Genocide  Convention  does 
not  effect  the  reservation.  At  this  point 
we  are  talking  about  two  different  cases. 

The  spirit  of  the  Connally  reservation 
Is  that  no  case  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party  would  be  referred  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  without  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  United  States.  By  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention  we  would  be 
giving  our  express  consent.  Thus  we 
would  be  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
nally reservation  even  though  the  reser- 
vation does  not  apply  to  the  convention. 

Individuals  have  no  standing  before 
the  International  Court,  only  nations. 
No  individual  or  group  of  persons  can 
"haul"  us  before  the  Court.  If  some 
country  disagrees  with  us  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  convention  they  can  ask  the 
Court  to  settle  the  dispute  and  make 
clear  the  meaning  of  the  Convention.  No 
other  power,  and  certainly  not  the  power 
to  try  individuals  for  alleged  acts  of 
genocide,  Is  granted  to  the  Court  or  any 
other  international  tribunal. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  with- 
out delay. 


HOUSEWIVES  DESERVE  BETTER 
BREAK  IN  MARKETPLACE 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  most  Amer- 
ican housewives  are  painfully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  rising  food  prices  have 
strained  family  budgets  almost  to  the 
breaking  point.  The  price  of  hamburger, 
for  example,  in  February  rose  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  46.8  percent.  During  that 
same  month  sirloin  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  33.6  percent.  Seasonally  adjusted, 
the  price  of  meats,  poultry,  and  fish  rose 
in  February  at  an  annual  rate  of  52.3 
percent. 

The  sharp  rise  In  food  prices  Is  not 
limited  to  meats.  Between  October  and 
January,  the  price  of  celery  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  252.4  percent  and  from 
October  through  February  the  price  of 
cucumbers  shot  up  at  an  annual  rate  of 
123.9  percent. 

These  Increases  present  a  difScult 
problem  for  the  American  wage  earner. 
For  those  who  are  retired  or  living  on 
fixed  Incomes,  these  price  Increases  may 
present  an  almost  impossible  burden. 

Certainly '  one  thing  is  clear.  The 
American  farmers  are  not  the  source  of 
the  difficulty.  Prices  farmers  receive  to- 
day are  only  7-percent  higher  than  they 
were  20  years  ago.  Most  family  farmers 
are  not  reaping  a  financial  bonanza.  In 


January,  for  example,  the  actual  farm 
parity  ratio  was  only  72  percent.  This 
ratio,  as  we  all  know,  refiects  the  index 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  and  prices 
paid  by  farmers  based  upon  a  1910-14 
base  of  100. 

But  to  absolve  the  farmers  is  not  to 
eliminate  the  problem.  The  American 
housewives  will  not  content  themselves 
with  excuses  and  long  explanations 
when  they  find  they  cannot  provide  the 
usual  type  of  meals  for  their  families. 

I  share  the  hope  of  the  members  of 
the  Price  Commission  that  food  con- 
trols will  not  be  necessary.  Food  chains 
have  agreed  to  either  lower  or  maintain 
their  prices.  In  addition,  whoJesale  food 
prices  declined  slightly  in  February. 
This  should  Indicate  that  food  prices 
will  level  off  or  decline  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

Unquestionably,  our  experience  with 
food  price  controls  in  World  War  n 
was  less  than  satisfactory.  Unquestion- 
ably, item-by-ltem  controls  would  be 
difficult  to  enforce.  If.  however,  food 
prices  do  not  begin  to  decline  but  con- 
tinue their  upward  surge,  we  will  have 
no  alternative  but  to  undertake  3ome 
type  of  controls  on  food  prices. 

The  American  housewives  have  had 
enough,  and  I  agree  with  them  that  the 
time  has  come  for  them  to  get  a  better 
break  in  the  marketplace. 


THE  GREAT  PORPOISE  MASSACRE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  an  article  entitled  "The 
Great  Porpoise  Massacre"  written  by 
Scott  McVay  and  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  19. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a  porpoise 
would  not  want  to  kill  It.  These  animals 
are  harmless,  they  are  graceful,  they  are 
Intelligent.  Yet,  as  Mr.  McVay  states, 
"200,000  to  300,000  porpoises  must  per- 
ish uselessly  every  year."  This  is  the  gist 
of  his  article.  In  what  he  calls  wanton 
slaughter,  he  describes  the  way  these 
porpoises  are  massacred  each  year  by 
the  tuna  industry,  not  because  anyone 
wants  to  kill  them,  but  simply  as  some- 
thing incidental  to  the  tuna  catch. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  case  of  gross  negligence. 
I  have  spoken  against  it  in  the  past,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  speak  against  it  until 
this  senseless  killing  has  been  stopped 
altogether.  During  the  hearings  on  the 
Ocean  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1971. 
which  Representative  Pryor  of  Arkansas 
and  I  cosponsored,  I  said, 

We've  got  to  stop  this  slaughter  of  the 
dolphin  before  it  goes  any  further. 

I  hold  to  that  statement  today.  I  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  the  massacre  has 
been  ended  once  and  for  all. 

On  February  22  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  submitted  an 
amendment  which  will  take  us  a  long 
way  toward  achieving  this  goal.  Mr. 
Humphrey's  amendment,  which  will 
among  other  things,  give  the  fishing 
Industry  1  year  to  stop  the  killing  of 
porpoises,  is  the  kind  of  tough,  forceful, 
and  effective  legislation  that  we  need 
now.  I  strongly  urge  that  all  Senators 
support  Senator  Humphrey's  amend- 
ment 
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Returning  to  Mr.  McVay's  article,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  it  will  help  to  bring 
out  a  sense  of  outrage  in  Congress  and 
in  the  people  of  the  United  States  suffi- 
cient enough  to  end  the  killing  of  dol- 
phins and  porpoises.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  McVay's  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[The  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  Mar.  19, 
19721 
The  Great  Porpoise  Massacre 
(By  Scott  McVay) 

Princston,  N.J. — Many  of  the  bounties  of 
the  sea  have  been  tainted  by  man's  profligate 
ways :  mercury  In  swordflsh,  hepatitis  virus  In 
clams  and  shrimp.  Our  tables  have  long  been 
graced  with  unblemished  tuna,  one  of  our 
children's  favorites.  Now  we  learn  that  our 
tuna  is  contaminated  by  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  porpoises.  How  come?  Since  the 
late  1950's  American  tuna  fishermen  have 
been  capturing  tuna  by  setting  their  purse- 
seine  nets  on  schools  of  porpoises. 

Five  major  canneries  and  a  number  of  in- 
dependent companies  operate  132  vessels 
from  southern  CJalifomia  In  the  tropical  wa- 
ters of  the  eastern  Paclflc — twelve  more  ves- 
sels are  under  construction.  The  fishermen 
first  spot  a  cluster  of  birds  winging  in  and 
out  of  an  area  of  great  activity.  Drawing 
nearer,  they  sight  the  familiar  porpoise  or 
dolphin  fins,  usually  of  the  spotted  porpoise 
(Stelella  graffmani)  or  the  "spinner  porpoise" 
{Stenella  longirostris)  which  Is  known  for 
Its  ^ectacular  aerial  gyrations.  Upon  closing 
in,  the  tuna  can  be  seen  as  a  great  dark  mass 
below  the  porpoises,  where  they  are  also 
feeding  on  the  smaller  fish.  In  high-pow- 
ered skiffs  the  fishermen  round  up  the  por- 
poises, which  may  number  up  to  1.500,  and 
attempt  to  drive  them  into  a  tight  circling 
school.  Then  the  half-mile  long  purse-seine 
Is  set  around  the  porpoises  and  the  tuna 
below.  The  circle  Is  constricted  as  the  net 
Is  drawn  together.  Many  of  the  pon>olses 
panic,  hit  the  net  and  drown. 

In  the  early  1960's  nearly  all  the  porpoises 
entrapped  with  the  tvma  In  the  net  died  and 
were  simply  discarded  to  the  sharks.  The 
annual  mortality  is  estimated  to  have  run 
to  many  hundreds  of  thousands.  For  the 
last  few  years,  a  technique  called  backing 
down  Is  permitting  some  three-quarters  of 
the  porpoises  to  escape,  but  the  number  that 
perish  uselessly  Is  still  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  annually. 

Three  papers  on  this  problem,  written  In 
1968.  19fi9  and  1970  by  WUllam  F.  Perrin.  a 
fishery  biologist,  caused  a  minor  stir,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  public  Congressional  hear- 
ings last  July  on  the  proposed  International 
Moratorium  of  Ten  Years  on  the  Killing  of 
All  Species  of  Whales  that  the  problem  be- 
gan to  reach  a  sizable  segment  of  the  public 
domain. 

Porpoises  are  small  members  of  the  whale 
tribe.  Thus,  a  revision  In  the  bill's  wording 
which  now  calls  for  a  ban  on  the  Intentional 
killing  of  whales  means  that  the  passage  of 
the  legislation  would  exempt  the  American 
ttma  fishery  on  the  basis  that  the  killing  of 
porpoises  In  connection  with  catching  tuna 
Is  accidental. 

Also,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  prob- 
lems facing  the  authors  of  the  legislation 
now  before  Congress  to  ban  the  killing  of  all 
marine  mammals  is  how  to  deal  with  the 
tuna  fishery.  Two  of  Mr.  Perrln's  conclusions 
Illuminate  the  gravity  of  the  problem:  (1) 
the  number  of  porpoises  killed  currently  may 
exceed  their  reproductive  capacity.  How  will 
fishermen  catch  tuna  "if  and  when  the  por- 
poise disappear?"  (2)  the  structure  of  the 
catch  (number  of  males,  females.  Juveniles) 
resembles  the  catch  of  the  Soviet  porpoise 


fishery  in  the  Black  Sea  in  1963  and  1964— 
Just  before  it  collapsed. 

Although  various  solutions  have  been  pro- 
posed: using  gates  for  releasing  porpoises 
from  the  net,  or  using  a  small-mesh  net  that 
can  supposedly  be  dropped  to  greater  effect, 
these  proposals  have  yet  to  be  satisfactorily 
tested.  Much  still  remains  to  be  learned 
about  the  behavior  of  porpoises  and  tuna. 
Furthermore,  the  tuna  Indvistry — which 
grosses  hundreds  of  million  of  dollars  an- 
nually— has  re^onded  sluggishly  to  Federal 
efforts  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  porpoise 
mortality.  Most  of  the  tuna  operators  have 
answered  requests  for  observers  on  their  ves- 
sels grudgingly  or  by  complete  refusal. 

One  thing  seems  clear:  efforts  at  research 
on,  and  regrulation  of,  the  tuna  Industry  are 
moving  very  slowly.  Aroused  and  informed 
public  opinion  and  Congressional  reaction 
wUl  not  permit  the  wanton  slaughter  of  por- 
poises and  dolphins  in  the  future  as  In  the 
past.  If  the  tuna  industry  Is  Interested  in 
retaining  a  prime  place  in  the  American 
home,  it  will  have  to  pursue  with  openness, 
due  speed,  and  determination  the  resolution 
of  a  problem  that  will  require  genuine  co- 
operation between  fishermen  and  scientists. 
Solutions  must  be  found  In  a  matter  of 
months,  not  years. 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND 
INVESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  of  high  unem- 
ployment and  a  narrowing  industrial 
base,  I  Introduced  the  Foreign  Trade 
and  Investment  Act  of  1972.  Designed 
to  impose  comprehensive  trade  quotas 
and  to  plug  a  variety  of  tax  and  tariff 
loopholes,  the  bill  has  brought  forth 
howls  of  anguish  from  a  horde  of  trans- 
national companies. 

In  the  past  quarter  century,  there  has 
been  an  astounding  growth  of  these 
transnational  companies.  Responding  in 
part  to  tax  incentives  at  home  and  tariff 
barriers  abroad,  there  are  now  more 
than  8,000  foreign  subsidiaries  of  Amer- 
ican based  firms.  Some  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  American  corporations 
actually  earn  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  income  abroad.  Such  names  as 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Uniroyal, 
Gillette,  and  IBM  have  more  at  stake  in 
their  foreign  operations  than  in  their 
original  American  base.  Our  direct  in- 
vestments overseas  $78  billion — a  stag- 
gering amount  by  any  standard. 

The  impact  of  these  transnational 
corporation  is  enormous.  In  the  world 
currency  crisis,  that  is  not  yet  behind  us, 
transnationals  played  a  major  role. 
Hedging  against  expected  changes  in 
the  value  of  different  currencies  fre- 
quently made  devaluations  and  revalua- 
tions mandatory.  It  was  the  case  of  mas- 
sive currency  flows  engineered  by  a  few 
firms  overruling  the  desires  of  even  large 
European  states.  In  smaller  countries, 
the  activities  of  these  transnationals 
often  have  an  even  broader  scope.  The 
recent  escapades  of  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  in  Chile  come  im- 
mediately to  mind. 

What  the  transnationals  do  not  real- 
ize is  that  they  still  live  in  a  world  of  na- 
tion states.  It  is  these  states  that  are 
charged  with  protecting  their  citizens 
welfare.  It  is  these  states  that  must  lead 
the  fight  for  domestic  full  employment, 
stable  currencies,  and  regulated  inter- 
national trade.  The  growing  challenge  to 


their  sovereignty  is  bound  to  bring  to  a 
backlash — and  that  can  mean  tough 
restrictions  and  even  nationalization. 

Nor  are  these  expressions  of  national 
interest  limited  to  a  few  Latin  American 
coimtries.  Right  next  door  in  our  good 
neighbor  to  the  North  there  are  growing 
complaints  against  the  power  of  for- 
eign— mostly  American — controlled  cor- 
porations. Last  week  in  the  New  York 
Times  a  letter  to  the  editor  alluded  to  a 
proposal  made  by  Eric  Kierans,  the  for- 
mer president  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange.  Kierans  urged  that  Canada: 

Through  a  program  of  currency  devalua- 
tion and  differentiated  corporate  tax  rates, 
eliminate  U.S.  ownership  over  the  next 
decade. 

Because  of  its  important  implications 
for  the  security  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
direct  American  investment,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

By  encouraging  American  corpora- 
tions to  concentrate  on  their  domestic 
responsibilities,  my  bill  may  well  save 
them  from  disastrous  foreign  losses  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Canadian  Opinion  On  Capital  Inflows 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  U.S.  Government  is  pressing  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  to  agree  to  measures 
which  would  eliminate  the  Canadian  trade 
surplus  with  the  U.S.  This  ignores  the  fact 
that  before  1968,  Canada  ran  huge  deficits 
with  the  U.S.,  averaging  over  $1  billion  a 
year,  and  that  it  was  obliged  to  expand  its 
foreign  indebtedness  from  $7  billion  in  1945 
to  over  $50  billion  now,  in  order  to  finance 
those  deficits. 

It  further  ignores  the  fact  that  Canada  is 
spending  over  $2  billion  a  year  to  service  its 
external  debts  ($1,881  bUlion  In  1970,  an  in- 
crease of  $234  million  over  1969)  and  must 
run  current  account  surpluses  to  finance  the 
payment  of  these  servicing  costs.  Canada, 
therefore,  must  run  sizable  trade  surpluses  to 
finance  the  costs  of  run  deficits,  largely  with 
the  U.S.,  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Canadian  public  opinion  Is  decisively  shift- 
ing on  the  subject  of  capital  Inflows,  and  the 
costs  of  foreign  ownership.  According  to  the 
Canadian  Gallup  organization,  the  percent- 
age of  Canadians  opposing  continued  capital 
inflows  from  the  U.S.  has  risen  from  46  per 
cent  in  1964  to  67  per  cent  now.  It  Is  not 
without  significance  that  the  percentage  ap- 
proving In  1964  was  a  scant  33  per  cent,  or  far 
lower  than  those  opposed. 

In  the  advanced  province  of  Ontario,  the 
proportions  are  now  73  per  cent  opposed  and 
only  18  per  cent  supporting,  which  is  a  ratio 
of  almost  four  to  one.  This  trend  has  not 
been  a  volatile  movement,  which  might  easily 
and  dramatically  abate  again,  but  a  steady 
and  relentless  upcreep. 

Canada  is  In  many  ways  an  61itist  society, 
and  the  elite  of  "mandarin"  civil  servants, 
university  professors,  bankers  and  big  busi- 
nessmen who  pvished  Trudeau  into  the  posi- 
tion of  Prime  Minister  Is  not  distinguished 
for  It  deference  to  popular  opinion,  but  the 
quiet,  angry  resolve  forming  among  Canadi- 
ans is  likely  to  prevail  even  against  these,  so 
ordinarily  Impregnable,  bastions. 

Among  the  middle  echelon  executives  m 
U.S.-owned  corporations  there  Is  bitterness  of 
unparalleled  scope  at  the  constant  betrayals 
of  Canadian  national  Interest  In  such  areas  as 
manufactured  exports,  avoidable  Imports  of 
U.S.  machinery,  components,  services  and  the 
suppression   of    Canadian    research.   Among 
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these  knowledgeable  people  the  concept  is 
widespread  and  growing  that  foreign  owner- 
ship should  be  displaced. 

Eric  Kierans,  the  former  president  of  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange  and  former  na- 
tional Minister  of  Communications,  an  unex- 
ceptlonably  responsible  leader,  has  urged 
that  Canada,  through  a  program  of  currency 
devaluation  and  differentiated  corporate  tax 
rates,  eliminate  U.S.  ownership  over  the  next 
decade.  The  New  Democratic  party,  which 
forms  the  government  In  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
katchewan and  U  the  official  opposition  In 
British  Columbia,  has  embraced  a  full  pro- 
gram of  economic  repatriation,  whUe  progres- 
sive elements  in  the  Progressive  Conservative 
and  Liberal  parties  favor  the  eradication  of 
U.S.  ownership. 

The  insistence  of  Treasviry  Secretary  Con- 
nolly that  the  U.S.  must  run  exports  sur- 
pluses at  the  expense  of  Canada,  which 
Canada  will  then  be  ownpelled  to  pay  for 
through  Increasing  its  nonresident  Indebted- 
ness, Is  greatly  strengthening  the  band  of 
those  opposed  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
status  quo.  As  the  costs  of  foreign  ownership 
and  the  repeated  payment  deficits  which 
made  it  necessary  are  Increasingly  brought 
home  to  Canadians,  they  are  turning  against 
foreign  control  and  demanding  a  program  of 
national  economic  emancipation. 

Edward   Carrigan, 
Research  and  Policy  Development  Com- 
mittee, Committee  for  an  Independent 
Canada,  Toronto,  March  18,  1972. 


THE  BOMBING  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  bombing 
points  up  the  essential  importance  of 
ending  American  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  must  renew  our  effort  to 
get  Congress  to  fix  a  firm  date  for  the 
final  termination  of  all  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement, subject  only  to  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  So  long  as 
we  are  Involved,  the  bombing  will  con- 
tinue. 


TAX  PENALTY  AGAINST  MARRIAGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  passage  of  the  1969  Tax  Act  and  the 
1971  Revenue  Act,  working  married 
couples  have  found  themselves  in  a  diffi- 
cult tax  position.  For  example,  a  mar- 
ried couple  each  making  $10,000  would 
have  to  pay  $300  more  In  taxes  than  an 
unmarried  couple  making  the  same  in- 
come. Some  believe  this  may  even  pro- 
mote divorce  or  common  law  marriages 
in  order  to  avoid  the  tax  increase. 

An  economist  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  Ikfllwaukee,  Kenneth  J. 
White,  has  done  considerable  research  on 
this  subject,  I  ask  mianimous  consent 
that  an  excellent  article  published  in  the 
Madison,  Wis..  Capital  Times  of  Monday, 
February  7,  1972,  which  Is  both  clear  and 
self-explanatory  about  this  situation,  be 
printed  in  the  Reooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UW  Economists  Sees  Tax  Bias  PENALiziNa 

Maxriaob 

(By  Charlotte  Robinson) 

The  federal  government  has  unwittingly 

created  a  situation  that  might  conceivably 

encourage  working  married  couples  to  get  a 

divorce   and   encourage   unmarried   couples 

living  together  to  steer  clear  of  matrimony. 

The  encouragement  comes  In  the  Federal 


Income  Tax  Code  which  requires  a  working 
married  couple  to  pay  a  substantially  higher 
personal  Income  tax  than  If  they  were  liv- 
ing together  unmarried  and  filed  as  single 
taxpayers. 

The  so  called  "marriage  penalty"  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  and  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  which  were  designed  to 
reduce  the  tax  burden  on  single  Individuals. 

University  of  Wisconsin  economist  Ken- 
neth J.  White,  who  has  done  extensive  re- 
search on  the  subject  and  prepared  a  series 
of  charts  showing  the  level  of  tax  differential, 
notes  that  the  penalty  reaches  several  thou- 
sand dollars  In  the  upper  Income  tax 
brackets. 

White  points  out  that  the  tax  differential, 
which  can  run  as  high  as  $4,000.  is  due  to  the 
Income  splitting  provision  which  Is  available 
to  married  couples  filing  Joint  returns  and 
the  nature  of  the  tax  schedules  and  standard 
deduction  which  tends  to  favor  single 
persons. 

"Each  year  since  1969  the  tax  laws  have 
been  changed  to  Increase  the  tax  penalty  on 
marriage."  White  said. 

According  to  White,  the  marriage  penalty 
appears  In  practically  all  instances  where 
both  Individuals  have  adjusted  gross  incomes 
exceeding,  $2,000  and  are  taking  the  stand- 
ard deductions. 

For  example,  a  couple  making  a  combined 
$28,000  would  have  to  pay  nearly  $1000  more 
In  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  being  married. 

A  couple  who  both  make  $10,000  would 
have  to  pay  over  $300  more  In  taxes  than  two 
unmarried  Individuals. 

A  couple  with  the  wife  making  $6,000  and 
the  husband  making  $10,000  would  pay  $150 
more  In  taxes  If  they  were  married. 

A  couple  both  making  $8,000  woiild  pay 
$200  for  their  marital  bliss. 

A  couple  with  the  wife  making  $4,000  and 
the  husband  making  $8,000  would  pay  $100 
more. 

A  couple  with  the  wife  making  $12,000  and 
the  husband  making  $14  or  $15,000  would 
forfeit  $500  if  they  stayed  married. 

A  couple  both  making  $12,000  would  pay 
$250  more. 

It  Is  only  when  one  married  partner  Is 
making  less  than  $2,000  that  belnjg  married 
will  not  create  a  tax  penalty.  Then  there  is 
no  advantage,  married  or  unmarried. 

The  married  state  becomes  an  advantage 
when  the  wife  is  making  more  than  $3,000 
and  the  husband  Is  making  less  than  $2,000. 
Then,  the  family  would  pay  $100  lees  than 
an  unmarried  couple. 

The  problem  was  recently  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  by  Rep.  Martha  Grif- 
fiths (D-Mlch.)  who  produced  a  letter  from 
a  Detroit  man  who  claimed  he  was  getting  a 
divorce  to  save  $200  In  taxes. 

Rep.  Griffiths  demanded  a  change  In  the 
tax  law  and  she  may  get  some  results.  Sources 
have  reported  that  staff  tax  experts  are  work- 
ing on  the  proposal  to  adjust  the  situation. 


OLD   WYE   MILL 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
often  valuable  to  take  a  trip  into  our 
own  past,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing so  many  reminders  of  America's  past 
close  at  hand. 

One  such  is  the  Old  Wye  Mill  on  Mary- 
land's Eastern  Shore.  This  mill,  more 
than  300  years  old.  was  restored  in  the 
1950's  and  operated  intermittently  imtil 
last  summer  when  it  resumed  regular 
operation  under  a  program  involving 
students  at  .nearby  Chesapeake  College. 

Among  the  early  millers  who  owned 
the  Old  Wye  MiU  was  Col.  William  Hems- 
ley,  who  ground  wheat  there  for  George 


Washington's  army.  Colonel  Hemsley 
later  served  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  one  of  his  direct  descendants.  Wil- 
liam S.  Hemsley  Jr..  is  currently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers. 

Ttie  mill  now  produces  imbleached, 
stone-ground  flour  in  commeal,  whole- 
wheat, rye,  and  buckwheat,  as  well  as 
white  flour.  Under  the  Chesapeake  Col- 
lege program,  the  mill  is  operating  again 
and  is  open  to  the  public  as  a  working 
museum  piece  of  early  American  agricul- 
tural industry. 

The  Wye  Mill  was  recently  featured  in 
an  article  in  the  travel  section  of  the 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wye  Mill:  Trip  to  the  17th  CENXxntT 
(By  Barbara  Gvilnn) 

As  the  Interest  In  natural  food  grows,  men 
as  well  as  women  eu-e  bragging,  "I  baked  It 
myself  from  scratch!" 

My  husband  Is  a  typical  example.  He  shows 
off  a  crusty,  brown  round  of  sourdough  say- 
ing. "San  Francisco  never  produced  better," 
or  as  a  g^est  samples  a  thick  slice  of  warm 
wholewheat,  "If  you  think  that's  good,  wait 
until  you  try  my  four-way  loaf  with  rye. 
white,  wholewheat  and  cornmeal." 

I've  tried  them  all  and  I  am  solid  proof  the 
homemade  bread  Is  irresistible.  Once  the  ar- 
dent breadmaker  has  mastered  the  mysteries 
of  yeast  or  a  crock  of  sourdough  starter,  the 
next  step  is  to  locate  unbleached  and  unadul- 
terated stone-ground  flour  and  meal. 

One  source,  which  Involves  crossing  the 
Chesapeake  and  offers  as  a  bonus  a  visit  to  a 
17th-century  village.  Is  the  Old  Wye  Mill, 
which  has  been  operating  at  the  same  site  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  since  1664. 
Owned  by  eight  millers.  Including  Col.  WU- 
llam Hemsley,  who  ground  wheat  for  Wash- 
ington's army  in  AprU  1779,  the  mill  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Maryland  Antiquities. 

After  a  four-year  restoration  and  rehabili- 
tation in  the  1950's,  Old  Wye  MUl  was  oper- 
ated Intermittently  until  last  summer  when 
John  O.  Bronson,  Jr.,  librarian  at  nearby 
Chesapeake  College,  made  arrangements  with 
the  society,  the  college  and  the  government 
for  students  to  run  the  mUl  under  a  federal 
work-study  grant.  Profits  from  the  sale  of 
flour  and  meal  go  to  the  Chesapeake  College 
student  flnancial  fund. 

Jeff  Sarvey,  20,  a  history  major,  and  David 
Mieike,  19,  became  apprentices  under  A.  V. 
Lovelace,  who  was  the  head  miller.  After  a 
brief  period,  Lovelace  could  not  continue,  but 
the  srtudents  met  the  challenge.  With  the 
help  of  books  and  old-timers  with  milling 
experience,  they  learned  to  master  the 
machinery  thait's  powered  by  a  giant  water 
wheel. 

When  Sarvey  and  Mellke  first  opened  the 
mill  last  summer,  they  were  only  grinding 
yellow  com.  As  they've  become  more  experi- 
enced and  word  of  Old  Wye's  operating  has 
sprecul,  they've  expanded  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  customers  who  also  want  white 
commeal,  unbleached  white  flour,  whole- 
wheat, rye  and  buckwheat.  They  have  an  1889 
grits  machine,  which  they  expect  to  start 
operating  this  summer.  All  of  the  grains  are 
locally  grown  and  the  corn  Is  removed  from 
the  cob  in  a  hand-turned  1910  com  sheller. 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  the  mill  and 
studies  at  Cbesapeake  College,  Sarvey  Is  doing 
historical    research    for   the   Wye    Institute 
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(dcdlcaited  to  educating  young  people  about 
rural  opportunities.  The  Institute  was 
founded  by  Arthur  Amory  Houghton  Jr., 
major  financier  lot  the  restoration  of  the  mill 
and  the  Old  Wye  church.  Houghton,  who  is 
president  of  Steuben  Olass,  owns  the  planta- 
tion, which  was  the  historic  home  of  Mary- 
land's Oov.  William  Paca — a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Although  only  the  tiny  office  is  heated  by 
a  po>t-bellled  stove,  the  mill  is  open  for  tours 
and  on  an  \inscheduled  basis  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  throughout  the  year.  Arrange- 
m«nt8  can  be  made  by  contacting  John  O. 
Bronson,  Jr.,  Old  Wye  Mill  Society,  Inc., 
Hopkins  Hall,  Chesapeake  College,  Wye  Mills, 
Md.  21679.  Beginning  the  last  weekend  In 
April,  however,  it  will  be  open  from  9  a.m. 
to  S  pjn  six  days  a  week,  and  from  noon  to 
5  p.m.  on  Sundays.  There  is  no  admission 
charge. 

This  Is  a  pleasant  one-hour,  15-mlnute 
drive  from  the  Washington  Beltway,  with  a 
$1  toll  (car,  driver  and  all  passengers)  each 
way  on  the  Bay  Bridge 

DIRECTIONS 

Take  Exit  31  from  the  Washington  Beltway 
and  follow  Rt.  50  (John  Hanson  Highway) 
east  past  Annapolis,  over  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge.  Approximately  11  miles  past  the 
bridge,  routes  301  and  50  divide.  Stay  on  Rt. 
60  to  the  right  for  approximately  six  nu»'e 
miles  and  then  turn  off  to  the  right  on  Rt. 
213,  which  is  marked  for  Wye  MlUs.  The  oak 
and  church  are  reached  by  continuing  down 
the  same  road  past  the  mill.  This  is  interest- 
ing rural  co\intry — you  will  find  it  rewarding 
to  explore  some  of  the  backroads  with  your 
car.  Watch  for  the  V-shaped  flights  of  honk- 
ing wild  geeee  as  they  start  their  long  flights 
back  to  summer  quarters  in  Canada. 


MISS  SUSAN  RAY,  PERRY,  GA., 
ADMITTED  TO  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PEN  WOMEN,   me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  learn  that  a  young 
lady  from  Perry,  Ga.,  Miss  Susan  Ray, 
has  been  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  National  League  of  American  Pen 
Women,  Inc.,  an  organization  dedicated 
to  arts,  letters,  and  music. 

Miss  Ray,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  B.  Ray,  of  Perry,  Ga.,  and 
the  niece  of  Miss  Thelma  Williams,  for- 
mer secretary  to  the  late  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, was  accorded  this  high  honor  at 
the  league's  diamond  jubilee  convention 
meeting  in  Washington  this  week.  Eight- 
een years  of  age,  Miss  Ray  is  one  of  the 
youngest  women  ever  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  this  outstanding  organization 
of  artists.  She  writes  for  the  Houston 
County  Home  Journal,  at  Perry,  a  week- 
ly column  entitled  "So  What's  New," 
that  was  particularly  singled  out  for 
its  excellent  reflection  of  the  younger 
generation. 

Miss  Ray  will  graduate  from  high 
school  in  May  and  plans  to  attend  Wes- 
leyan  College  in  Macon.  I  personally 
congratulate  her  on  this  award  and  wish 
her  every  future  success  in  her  studies. 


WYOMING'S  MOUNTAIN  MEN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President  the  Na- 
tional Geographic 's  School  Bulletin  for 
March  6  contains  a  delightful  story  by 


Ralph  Gray  about  Wyoming's  mountain 
men. 

Each  year,  residents  of  southwestern 
Wyoming  don  the  dress  of  the  1830's  to 
reenact  life  in  wonderful  Wyoming  in 
those  days. 

When  Wyoming  was  but  a  territory, 
and  the  fur  traders  bargained  for  beaver 
pelts  trapped  along  the  Green  River, 
mountain  men  like  Jim  Bridger,  William 
Sublette,  Kit  Carson,  Jedediah  Smith, 
and  Joe  Meek  explored  the  magnificent 
country  and  made  their  indelible  mark  on 
the  history  of  the  West. 

As  Mr.  Gray  says,  Wyoming  had  men 
to  match  her  mountains,  and  the  story 
of  their  contributions  and  their  colorful 
lives  is  skillfully  retold  each  year  by 
Wyoming  citizens  who  reenact  the  Green 
River  rendezvous. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  untmlmous  con- 
sent that  Ralph  Gray's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fur  Trappers  Ridx  Again  to  Orekn  Riveb 

Rendezvous 

(By  Ralph  Gray) 

With  a  hoorah  and  a  yahoo,  the  "mountain 
men"  swoop  down  to  rendezvous.  It  Is  their 
one  time  of  the  whole  year  to  howl — to  swap 
yarns  with  fellow  trappers,  powwow  with  In- 
dian friends,  and  haggle  with  traders  from 
St.  Louis  over  the  price  of  beaver  pelts. 

Once  a  year  mountain  men  like  John 
Hoback  (atxjve)  come  to  the  rendezvous  to 
trade,  to  talk,  to  raise  caln — making  up  in 
one  brief  outburst  for  the  year-long  loneli- 
ness of  the  trapping  trail. 

The  time:  the  1830's. 

The  place:  the  upper  Green  River  country 
of  Wyoming. 

Last  summer,  as  though  I  had  stepped  back 
in  time  140  years,  I  saw  the  rendezvous  come 
to  vivid,  roistering  life,  resurrected  from  the 
dust  of  history  by  the  citizens  of  Sublette 
County. 

I  was  there  for  the  once-a-year  pageant 
staged  by  ranchers,  cowhands,  and  towns- 
people of  one  of  the  lestst  populated  areas  In 
the  United  States.  With  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Continental  Divide  as  a  back- 
drop, these  modern-day  mountain  men  gave 
the  spectators  a  show  long  to  remember. 

Almost  within  view  of  the  Plnedale,  Wyo- 
ming arena  lay  half  a  dozen  actual  rendez- 
vous sites.  Each  year  fur  companies  would 
select  the  location  for  next  year's  get-to- 
gether. The  beaver-rich  tributaries  of  the 
Green  River  headwaters  provided  a  favorite 
region  for  these  movable  supermarkets  of  the 
moutalns  which  were  held  from  1824  to  1840. 

The  spot  was  different  each  year,  but  the 
scene  and  often  the  characters  were  the 
same. 

Watch  as  they  gallop  out  of  history,  the 
kings  of  the  mountain  men — Jim  Bridger, 
William  Sublette,  Kit  Carson,  Jedediah 
Smith,  Joe  Meek,  Joe  Walker — a  reckless, 
restless  breed.  They  Uve  by  their  wits  In  the 
wilderness  and  are  a  cornerstone  of  North 
America's  first  continental  Industry,  fur- 
trapping.  Harvesting  beaver  as  they  move, 
they  push  to  the  source  of  every  creek  in  the 
West,  croes  every  helght-of-land,  and  trap 
their  way  downstream  on  the  other  side. 

Maps  scratched  In  the  dirt  beside  their 
campfires  speak  the  geography  of  the  West 
long  before  "Pathfinder"  John  C.  Fremont 
appears,  long  before  the  first  wagon  trains 
roll  westward  to  Oregon  and  California. 

Here  they  come.  Jim  Bridger,  later  to  be  a 
wagon-train  gtUde,  is  the  curly  old  he-wolf 


of  the  mountain  men.  His  rifle  "Honey  Gal" 
can  knock  down  a  buffalo  farther  than  most 
folks  can  see.  Jim  knows  all  the  tribes  and 
how  to  get  along  with  them.  Many  tall  tales 
of  the  West  originate  with  him.  He  tells  about 
the  huge  "Echoing  Canyon"  where,  when  he 
beds  down  for  the  night,  he  yells,  "Jim,  git 
outen  them  blankets."  Exactly  seven  hours 
and  10  minutes  later  the  echo  comes  back  to 
wake  him  up. 

BUI  Sublette,  "Old  Cut  Pace,"  is,  like 
Bridger,  a  product  of  the  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri frontiers.  He  is  from  a  wealthy  family, 
but  he  broke  loose,  pawned  a  few  possessions, 
and  struck  west  with  Ashley  In  1823.  He  will 
help  buy  Ashley  out  and  make  a  neat  pile 
In  the  fur  trade. 

Kit  Carson,  a  little  crittur,  doesn't  weigh 
much  over  110  pounds  soaking  wet,  but  he's 
equal  to  10  catamounts  and  half  a  dozen 
grizzlies.  When  15,  be  ran  away  from  a  sad- 
dler in  St.  Louis,  lit  up  the  Missouri  River 
with  a  trapping  outfit,  and  never  looked 
back.  Later  to  be  John  C.  Fremont's  guide. 
Kit  has  an  Incredible  memory  for  geography 
and  can  backtrail  himself  In  the  dark  of  a 
bad  storm  so  easily  that  the  others  take  off 
their  battered  bats  to  him. 

Jed  Smith  Is  a  strong  Methodist  and  can 
quote  the  gospels  as  well  as  he  can  tr^ 
beaver  or  get  downwind  of  a  Sioux.  Jed  is 
restless,  and  he's  covered  more  country  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  Golden  Gate  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time  or  for  some  time  to 
come.  He's  28  years  old,  but  they  still  call 
him  "Old  Jed  Smith." 

Joe  Meek  is  the  merriest  mountain  man. 
Life  Is  one  grand  rendezvous  to  him.  He 
says,  "I've  got  a  powerful  lot  of  friends  and 
I  sure  like  to  be  with  'em.  But  If  thar  ain't 
none  handy,  why  old  Maw  Nature  herself  la 
a  mighty  swell  gal  to  travel  with." 

Joe  Walker  learned  his  mountain  craft 
from  Tennessee  woodsmen,  but  once  he  had 
bard  luck  and  wandered  half-starved  into  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  on  the  Colum- 
bia River.  He  was  well  treated,  but  the  man 
in  charge  would  not  sell,  lend,  or  give  him  a 
dime's  worth  of  equipment  when  it  came 
time  to  leave.  "Why  you  doggoned  Britisher." 
Joe  fumed,  "I  got  a  rich  imcle  whose  name 
Is  Sam,  and  some  day  he'll  throw  your  whole 
outfit  out  the  window." 

These  Indeed  are  men  to  match  the  moun- 
tains. Add  to  them  the  hard-bitten  traders, 
the  friendly  Shoshonis,  the  missionaries  pass- 
ing through,  and  you  have  the  incredibly 
colorful  mix  of  the  Green  River  Rendezvous. 

As  I  watched  the  action  unfold  I  felt  al- 
most like  that  first  dude  to  come  west,  the 
Scottish  nobleman  Sir  William  Drummond 
Stewart,  who  attended  the  Rendezvous  of 
1837.  While  he  depended  on  his  expedition 
artist,  Alfred  Jacob  Miller,  to  document  hia 
trip,  I  relied  on  my  cameras  to  bring  scenes 
of  the  pre-settlement  West  to  School  Bulletin 
readers. 


THE  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President. 
Georgians  have  formed  a  Richard  B. 
Russell  Foundation  In  honor  of  the  late 
Senator  Dick  Russell,  our  departed 
friend  and  colleague  who  servai  with 
distinction  and  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  38  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  foundation  is  to 
raise  fimds  to  establish  a  Richard  B. 
Russell  Memorial  Library  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Georgia  at 
Athens  to  preserve  the  personal  and  of- 
ficial papers  of  the  late  Senator.  Never 
before  in  history  has  a  Senator  who  was 
in  the  highest  coimclls  of  Government  ifx 
so  long  a  period  saved  his  papers  and 
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made  them  available  for  students  of 
history.  It  is  a  rare  and  unique  collection 
which  will  bring  scholars  to  our  State 
for  study  as  long  as  contemporary  his- 
tory Is  being  written. 

Our  goal  is  $2,075,000,  and  the  cam- 
paign was  started  by  an  anonymous 
$500,000  grant  from  a  local  foundation 
which  we  are  on  the  verge  of  matching. 
Dick  Russell  was  Georgia's  own,  and  the 
memorial  library  will  be  a  Georgia  proj- 
ect. Campaign  organizations  are  active 
across  the  entire  State  of  Georgia  in  an 
effort  to  give  every  Georgian,  at  every 
level  of  life,  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  extremely  worthwhile  proj- 
ect. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Atlanta  to  address 
a  student  body  assembly  at  Georgia  State 
University.  I  was  presented  $500  for  the 
Russell  Memorial  Library  from  the  Al- 
pha Phi  Sorority  there.  I  was  very  im- 
pressed by  the  energy  and  hard  work  of 
these  young  ladies  in  giving  of  their  time 
to  assist  us  in  our  project,  as  well  as  by 
their  enthusiasm  about  the  great  his- 
torical legacy  Senator  Russell  left  to  our 
State. 

The  sorority  fimdraising  project  was 
organized  by  a  conunlttee  headed  by  Miss 
Paula  Johnson,  and  it  was  conducted  in 
connection  with  Alpha  Phi's  centennial 
year.  Each  chapter  of  Alphl  Phi  in  the 
coimtry  was  asked  to  do  something 
worthwhile  as  part  of  the  centennial  ob- 
servation, and  the  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity chapter  chose  the  Russell  Library 
because  of  the  value  of  the  Russell  pa- 
pers to  history  and  education. 

As  chairman  of  the  Russell  Founda- 
tion, I  am  deeply  grateful  for  their  con- 
tribution, and  I  commend  these  yoimg 
ladies  for  their  interest. 


MAKING  EVERYDAY  ENGLISH  THE 
OFFICIAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  millions 
of  Americans  are  emerging  today,  hag- 
gard and  worn,  from  the  labrylnth  of 
form  1040  and  its  related  forms,  sched- 
ules, declarations,  and  instructions. 

Although  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice— contrary  to  popular  belief — does  not 
deliberately  make  its  forms  obscure  and 
Its  instructions  bafOing,  I  believe  that 
substantial  Improvements  are  badly 
needed. 

A  year  ago.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  15-mem- 
ber  Advisory  Commission  on  Federal  Tax 
Forms,  composed  of  taxpayers.  This  Com- 
mission would  assist  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  mak- 
ing Federal  tax  forms  and  materials 
easier  for  the  average  American  tax- 
payer to  understand  and  use.  The  bill 
would  pn^bit  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  from  distributing  or  requiring 
taxpayers  to  complete  any  individual  or 
joint  income  tax  forms  which  have  not 
been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission.  The  bill  would  sub- 
ject all  future  Income  tax  material — 
forms,  schedules,  returns,  declarations, 
manuals,  instructions,  and  tables — to  the 
scrutiny  and  editing  of  a  panel  of  aver- 
age taxpayers  before  the  materials  are 


printed  by  the  millions  and  released  to 
the  general  public. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Federal 
Tax  Forms  created  by  my  bill  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Each  of  the 
Commission's  15  members  would  be  an 
American  taxpayer  who  had  filed  returns 
for  at  least  5  years.  The  bill  requires  that 
the  Commission  as  a  whole  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  taxpayers,  and  shall 
include  members  representative  of  all 
major  geographic  regions  of  the  United 
States,  all  major  taxpaying  economic 
brackets,  all  major  taxpaying  age  groups, 
and  all  major  occupational  groups. 

To  insure  that  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  laymen  in  the  tax  jungle, 
the  biU  requires  that  no  member  shall  be 
a  Federal  employee  and  that  no  more 
than  two  members  may  be  attorneys  at 
law  or  certified  public  accountants. 

Congress  has  passed  and  the  President 
has  signed  a  bill  I  Introduced  last  year 
as  a  companion  measure  to  this  one, 
which  makes  it  unlawful  for  income  tax 
preparation  services  to  sell  tax  informa- 
tion. This  was  a  major  step,  although  it 
appears  that  we  may  have  to  take  others, 
which  benefits  those  taxpayers  who  have 
tax  services  prepare  their  tax  forms. 
Now  we  must  help  the  millions  of  others 
who,  like  me,  try  to  fathom  the  forms, 
schedules,  and  regulations  to  do  their 
own  returns. 

I  do  hope  we  will  be  able  to  act  on  this 
bill  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  on  this  subject  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  Sunday.  April  16.  which 
dramatizes  the  particular  dilemma  of  the 
elderly  in  facing  income  tax  time. 

There  bieng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Income  Tax  Hrrs  Elderly  Hard — ^Forms  Seen 

Complicated;     Exemptions    Inadequate 

(By  Oscar  KlessUng) 

Many  government  and  private  agencies  are 
showing  concern  with  the  serious  problems 
facing  the  swelling  ranks  of  the  over-65  age 
group  but  little  attention  Is  being  given  to  a 
field  of  vital  Importance — taxation. 

While  the  government  has  allowed  exemp- 
tions for  the  21  million  elderly  persons  in 
that  group — now  nearly  10  per  cent  of  our 
total  population — that  relief  has  been  too 
little  6md  much  too  late  because  the  govern- 
ment still  collects  nearly  10  per  cent  of  all 
personal  Income  taxes — about  $7.5  billion — 
from  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tax  forms  have  been 
getting  more  complicated  for  the  elderly,  re- 
quiring, for  example,  computation  of  the 
retired  Income  tax  credit.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  offer  to  compute  the  tax  for 
those  using  the  standard  deduction  does  not 
help  most  of  the  elderly  because  62  per  cent 
of  them  itemize  their  deductions  for  obvious 
reasons.  They  have  extraordinary  medical, 
dental  and  personal  care  expenses  and  many 
owning  homes  have  heavy  property  taxes. 
They  would  be  unable  to  make  ends  meet  if 
they  took  the  standard  deduction. 

The  tax  return  season  at  our  house,  I  be- 
lieve, is  becoming  more  and  more  typical.  My 
wife  and  I  still  are  working  and  have  kept  in 
training,  so  to  speak,  although  five  junior 
Klessllngs  In  the  tax-age  bracket  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  strain.  But  Aunt  Marge  and 
Uncle  Will,  both  over  70,  add  a  new  dimen- 


sion. Aunt  Marge's  vision  is  clouded  by 
diabetes  and  Uncle  Will's  arthritic  hands  no 
longer  can  hold  a  pencil.  Like  mllUona  of 
nearest  relatives  aU  over  the  nation,  we 
gather  the  necessary  Information  and  flU  out 
their  returns,  too. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  reports  receiving  7J 
million  returns  from  persons  over  65  but 
more  than  4  million  of  them  were  joint  re- 
turns so  that  they  cover  about  11.2  million 
individuals,  approximately  54  per  cent  of  the 
entire  over-es  clientele.  How  many  are  in 
better  or  worse  health  than  Aunt  Marg^ie  and 
Uncle  WUl  is  uncertain,  of  course,  but  more 
than  one-third  of  the  over-65  age  group  are 
past  75  and  750,000  of  them  are  In  nursing 
homes.  Old  people  also  occupy  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  share  of  the  1,600,000  beds  In 
regular  hospitals. 

But  the  filing  problem  is  relatively  minor 
compared  to  the  effect  of  inflation.  Pensions, 
Interest  and  dividends  constitute  about  55 
per  cent  of  the  Income  of  the  elderly  com- 
pared, with  only  10  per  cent  for  the  total 
population.  Their  pensions  were  earned  and 
savings  accumulated  well  before  Inflation 
had  gathered  its  modem  momentum  and 
long  before  automatic  cost-of -living  Increases 
were  heard  of. 

A  person  who  retired  In  1960  with  some 
nest-egg  savings  had  a  loss  of  24  per  cent  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  such  savings  by  1970. 
Recent  acceleration  of  inflation  assures  that 
more  rapid  erosion  is  already  In  the  cards. 
With  the  average  life  expectancy  of  all  per- 
sons at  65  being  14.6  years  (12.8  years  for 
men,  16.3  years  for  women),  retirees  can  ex- 
pect a  loss  of  50  per  cent  or  more  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  savings  over  the  next 
15  years. 

Aunt  Marge  and  XTncle  Will  are  more 
fortunate  than  many.  Although  they  are 
largely  conflned.  they  have  enough  income 
from  pensions  and  savings  to  get  along.  And 
since  their  expenses  for  medical  and  various 
other  services  are  relatively  high  In  most 
years,  they  have  little  or  no  taxable  income. 
Nevertheless,  tax  regulations  require  them 
to  fill  out  the  forms  with  all  the  items  listed. 
The  Treasury  reports  that  one-third  of  the 
returns  from  the  over  65  age  group  are  non- 
taxable, approximately  2.4  million  returns 
reporting  no-owe. 

For  all  the  returns  filed  In  the  elderly  age 
group,  the  average  adjusted  gross  income 
per  person  (1969  flgures  are  the  latest  avail- 
able) was  $4,476  and  the  average  taxable 
Income  was  only  $2,637.  Moreover,  60  per  cent 
of  the  returns  showed  adjusted  gross  Incomes 
of  less  $5,000  and  only  16  per  cent  showed 
Incomes  of  $15,000  or  more. 

Some  very  rich  people  are  included  in  the 
over-66  group  but  they  do  not  figure  slgnifl- 
cantly  in  the  total  returns,  doubtless  due 
to  earlier  arrangements  made  by  clever  tax 
advisors  and  attorneys.  Reporting  of  oldsters 
in  the  $100,000-and-up  bracket  was  a  mere 
0.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Why  Isn't  It  time  to  provide  a  simplified, 
more  operable  one-page  tax  form  for  the 
over-6S  age  group  and  one  with  more  liberal 
exemptions,  say,  a  flat  $10,000  per  person  with 
a  flat  5  per  cent  tax  above  that  amount  with 
no  deductions? 


BILLINGS  GAZETTE  SIGHTS  NAVY 
TARGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Billings,  Mont..  Gazette  of  April  11  edi- 
torialized about  the  Navy's  orders  "to 
spend  $400  million  more  than  was  antici- 
pated or  else." 

The  editorial  continues: 

The  "or  else"  provision  Is  that  unless  the 
Navy  can  get  rid  of  the  $400  mUUon  extra  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Congress 
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will  not  think  that  much  more  money  Is 
needed  next  year. 

Noting  that  the  revelation  was  made  in 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, which  were  spread  on  the  Rec- 
ord of  March  30.  the  Gazette  editorial 
concluded: 

We  do  not  advise  reading  It.  You  will  get 
sick. 

That  is  exactly  right.  One  has  to  see 
the  order  in  cold  print  to  get  a  sickening 
feeling  of  spending  money  just  to  get 
more.  That  is  waste  that  hurts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  from  the  Billings  Ga- 
zette be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  BUUngs  Gazette,  Apr.  7,  1972) 
Wrong  Subject 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  riished 
us  another  one  of  its  Washington  Repon, 
bulletins  which  has  the  headline  "Chamber 
urges  new  steps  to  curb  big  spending." 

Of  course  it  can  be  safely  assumed  the 
C  of  C  Is  referring  to — 

A  »r>43.3  mUllon  contract  the  Army  has 
given  Raytheon  for  engineering  development 
of  the  SAM-D. 

The  $40  minion  Navy  correction  to  Grum- 
man Corp.  for  a  flub  on  the  F-14. 

The  $48.9  mUllon  for  166  M60  tanks. 

The  $102.5  mUllon  for  refitting  316  others 
for  missiles. 

And  the  $6  mUllon  President  Nixon  has 
requested  for  the  Overseas  Private  Investors 
Corp.  to  guarantee  U.S.  business  Investments 
In  Yugoslavia. 

The  list  could  go  on.  but  It  hurts  too  much. 

(Prom  the  BUllngs  Gazette,  Apr.  11.  1972] 

Navy  Target — Spend! 
Our  U.S.  Navy  has  Us  guns  trained  on  a 
major  target  of  great  strategic  Importance 
thU  year.  It  has  to  spend  $400  million  more 
than  was  anticipated  or  else. 

The  "or  else"  provision  Is  that  unless  the 
Navy  can  get  rid  of  the  $400  million  extra 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Congress 
won't  think  that  much  more  money  is  needed 
next  year. 

This  isn't  a  pipe  dream,  a  fantasy  stem- 
ming from  some  radllb  or  peace  flag  waver. 
That's  the  gist  of  an  official  memorandum 
that  Admiral  Zumwalt,  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions, sent  to  Admiral  I.  C.  Kldd.  chief,  naval 
material  command. 

The  memo  came  to  glaring  official  light 
when  Sen.  William  Proxmlle  of  Wisconsin 
conducted  a  hearing  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Zumwalt's  official  wording  was  "dlfflcmty 
of  achieving  these  targets  during  the  re- 
maining months  of  fiscal  year  1972  fully  ap- 
preciated but  importance  of  avoiding  short- 
fall in  meeting  newly  established  fiscal  year 
1972  targets  to  avoid  resultant  adverse  ef- 
fects on  anticipated  fiscal  year  1973  outlay 
ceUlngs  dictated  need  for  top  management 
attention." 

Proxmlre's  summation  was  more  to  the 
point.  "In  other  words,  we  have  to  spend  up 
to  the  hUt  this  year  so  we  can  have  more 
funds  to  spend  next  year." 

The  hearing  covers  11  pages  of  the  March 
30  Congressional  Record. 

It  constitutes  a  strong  indictment  on  "How 
Defense  Department  Beats  the  Taxpayers." 

We  dont  advise  reading  it.  You'll  get  sick. 


April  17,  1972 


"Model  Cities:  Millions  Spent  but  Little 
to  Show  for  It,"  pubUshed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  Sunday,  April  9,  1972, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  The  article  portrays 
in  the  most  vivid  terms  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 

Designed  as  the  Nation  s  most  creative 
answer  to  urban  living,  and  currently 
funding  community  development  pro- 
grams of  physical  as  well  as  cultural 
renewal,  this  program  continues  to  hold 
out  much  hope  for  the  future. 

In  its  strengths  I  have  found  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  much  of  all  legis- 
lation today,  the  strengthening  of  local 
community  determination  of  priorities. 
In  its  weakness  I  have  foimd  the  weak- 
nesses of  much  of  the  legislation  which 
Congress  continues  to  pass  today — the 
confusion  that  results  from  rewarding 
the  most  vocal  agents  in  a  community 
rather  than  the  most  responsible. 

I  hope  that  Senators  and  Secretary 
ilomney  will  give  the  article  their  most 
serious  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 
Mr.    BROCK.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  an  article  entitled 


Model  Ctties:   Millions  Spent  But  Little 

To  Show  for  It 

(By  Ray  Hebert) 

Los  Angeles  has  been  funnellng  mUIlons 

of  dollars  into  Model  Cities  projects  but  the 

city  has  little  to  show  for  It  after  wrestling 

with   the  federally   sponsored   program   for 

nearly  a  year. 

Starting   sooner   but    working    with    less 

money,  Los  Angeles  County  and  Compton 

the  metropolitan  area's  other  two  Jurisdic- 
tions with  Model  Cities  commumty  upgrad- 
ing programs — have  made  slightly  better 
showings. 

But  the  programs'  overall  Impact,  so  far. 
has  been  almost  negligible  among  the  more 
than  425.000  persons  living  in  the  metro- 
politan region's  five  model  neighborhoods. 
The  three  programs — the  city's,  the  coun- 
ty's and  Compton's — have  touched  the  lives 
of  a  few  people. 

More  than  200  persons,  for  example,  have 
received  help  at  a  one-stop  Immigration 
service  in  Los  Angeles'  Lincoln  Heights  area 
and  400  or  so  have  been  given  free  advice  at 
a  legal  services  center. 

Model  Cities  money  also  has  provided 
some  new  faculties,  such  as  a  neighborhood 
youth  center,  a  detoxification  center  and  a 
drug  rehabilitation  unit. 

The  money  has  been  used  to  clean  up  al- 
leys and  vacant  lots.  The  county  has  pro- 
gram-funded street  sweeping  units  operattag 
and  Los  Angeles  expects  one  any  day. 

Even  so.  some  officials  close  to  the  pro- 
grams believe  they  will  have  no  lasting  ef- 
fect, even  though  mlUlons  of  dollars  more 
will  be  pumped  into  them  before  they  are 
phased  out  in  four  to  six  years. 

If  they  last  the  full  five  years  of  their  pro- 
jected lifetimes,  the  metropolitan  area's 
three  Model  Cities  programs  wUl  pour  nearly 
$180  mlUlon — probably  more — Into  the  de- 
teriorating neighborhoods.  All  of  It  Is  fed- 
eral money  which  Congress  has  promised  to 
earmark  for  a  concentrated  attack,  as  Model 
Cities  administrators  put  It,  on  the  neigh- 
borhood's social,  economic  and  physical  prob- 
lems. 

Generally,  the  money  Is  being  used  along 
with  some  state,  county  and  local  public 
funds,  as  well  as  private  resources. 

In  Los  Angeles  alone,  more  than  $125 
million  In  federal  Model  Cities  money  will  go 
Into  the  city's  two  model  neighborhoods — the 
Greater  Watts  area  and  communities  In  the 


east -northeast  section  of  the  city — over  the 
five-year  period. 

The  Greater  Watts  area  has  a  population  of 
nearby  120.000.  The  eastnortheast  section 
including  Lincoln  Heights.  Boyle  Heights  El' 
Sereno  and  other  neighborhoods,  has  a  popu- 
latlon  of  more  than  140,000. 

"The  tragedy  Is  that  very  few  people  wUl 
know  (after  five  years)  what  these  programs 
were  all  about,"  says  Los  Angeles  City  Coun- 
cilman Thomas  Bradley. 

His  City  CouncU  conmilttee  has  the  Job  of 
monitoring  each  project  developed  as  part  of 
the  city's  $26.3  mllllon-a-year  Model  Cities 
spending  program. 

Bradley's  pessimism  is  echoed  by  some 
other  city  officials,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of 
outside  observers.  "Give  It  another  year, 
maybe  two,"  said  a  former  program  employe! 
"Then  Los  Angeles  wUl  have  to  shut  down  the 
program." 

COUNTY    view    rosier 

County  officials  take  a  rosier  view  of  what 
their  programs  are  doing  In  the  unincorpo- 
rated Florence-Firestone  and  WlUowbrook 
neighborhoods. 

Together  they  have  a  population  of  nearly 
90,000.  The  county's  yearly  Model  Cities  grant 
is  $8.1  mlUlon. 

"Everyone  Is  benefiting,"  a  county  official 
Insists.  "Everyone!" 

That  appraisal,  however,  is  tempered  by  the 
fact  that  the  programs  are  shielded  within 
the  county's  massive  bureaucratic  system. 

They  do  not  receive  the  same  close  day-to- 
day scrutiny  given  Los  Angeles'  Model  Cities 
program. 

Compton,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  operating  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Los  Angeles  and  county  programs.  Its  Model 
Cities  projects  are  funded  at  $1.3  mUllon  a 
year. 

In  approving  grants  for  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, the  county  and  Compton,  federal  offi- 
cials said  the  three  government  agencies  were 
to  coordinate  their  programs. 

But  queries  to  each  agency  showed  that 
none  knew  what  the  others  were  doing.  Nor 
did  they  seem  to  care. 

Even  so,  the  three  programs  are  in  a  com- 
petition to  see  how  fruitfully  they  can  spend 
the  money  Congress  Is  handing  out. 
It  has  not  been  easy. 

Even  Los  Angeles  Dep.  Mayor  Joe  Qulnn, 
head  of  the  Los  Angeles  Model  Cities  board. 
Is  unhappy  with  some  phases  of  the  city's 
program.  He  put  It  this  way: 

"It's  not  going  as  well  as  I  hoped.  I  had 
hoped  we  would  try  more  innovative  projects. 
We  have  the  brains  and  ideas  here.  .  .  ." 

Nationally,  there  are  144  other  cities  and 
counties — from  New  York  City  to  Seattle — 
with  Model  Cities  programs.  Almost  all.  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  officials,  are  having  some 
problems. 

The  federal  program  has  biUlt-ln  faUlngs. 
Despite  the  size  of  some  grants,  the  program 
is  underfunded. 

New  York  City  has  the  nation's  largest 
Model  Cities  program.  The  dty  gets  a  block 
grant  of  $66  million  a  year.  Yet  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay  has  said  It  would  take  more  than 
$50  bilUon  to  correct  New  York  City's  Ills. 

Based  on  dollar  value,  Los  Angeles  has 
the  nation's  third  largest  program.  It  was 
slow  getting  started  and  Just  did  get  In  under 
the  wire  when  HUD  selected  the  final  group 
of  cities  to  take  part  In  the  program. 

Bungling,  Ul-conceived  appUcatlons  for 
Model  Cities  funds  as  well  as  a  lack  of  rap- 
port between  Mayor  Sam  Yorty's  adminis- 
tration and  Washington  were  blamed  for  the 
poor  start. 

TEAR    or    PLANNZHO 

Los  Angeles,  Just  as  other  cities  did,  spent 
a  year  planning  how  It  was  going  to  spend 
its  Model  Cities  money.  Last  May  it  started 
Its  first  "action  year"  to  Implement  those 
plans. 
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Some  cities  are  now  In  their  third  "action 
year"  and  most  are  well  Into  their  second. 

Los  Angeles  has  had  problems  common  to 
many  of  those  cities,  ranging  from  dissatis- 
fied community  participants  (community 
participation  Is  a  basic  part  of  the  Model 
Cities  program)   to  administrative  wrangles. 

It  has  been  troubled  by  charges  of  con- 
flict of  interest,  complaints  that  the  money 
Is  not  Ijelng  spent  in  the  right  way  and  al- 
legations that  some  Model  Cities  officials  were 
using  dictatorial  tactics. 

The  cumbersome  Model  Cities  machinery 
is  responsible  for  some  problems.  The  pro- 
gram is  new  and  federal  guidelines  are  more 
a  matter  of  interpretation — and  guesswork — 
than  hard  and  fast. 

With  $26.3  million  fiowlng  in  annually, 
the  Lo6  Angeles  Model  Slties  agency  Is  com- 
mitted to  a  $500.000-a-week  spending  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  been  unable  to  keep  up  the  pace. 
Getting  citizen  approval  for  individual  proj- 
ects, contracting  with  public  and  private 
agencies  to  run  them  and  going  through  the 
city's  review  process  have  often  brought  the 
program  to  a  near  halt. 

As  a  result,  the  city  has  received  a  two- 
month  extension  of  Its  first  "action  year," 
lengthening  it  to  14  months.  HUD  Is  now  in- 
sisting on  another  extension  to  17  months. 

Los  Angeles  County  and  Compton  also 
were  given  more  time  for  their  first-year  pro- 
grams. 

HUD  officials  pointed  out  that  such  delays 
are  not  unusual.  For  example,  Cleveland, 
notorious  for  Its  Inability  to  handle  federal 
programs,  spent  two  years  getting  through 
its  first  Model  Cities  year. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  program  Involves 
68  separate  social,  economic  and  cultural  Im- 
provement projects.  In  theory,  but  not  al- 
ways In  practice,  they  were  selected  by  citi- 
zen groups  on  the  basis  of  community  need. 

WroE    RANGE 

They  range  from  a  neighborhood  beautl- 
flcatlon  project  and  drug  Information  center 
In  the  Greater  Watts  area  to  a  miUtlpurpose 
service  center  and  youth  training  and  em- 
ployment project  In  the  east-northeast  area. 

They  are  administered,  through  contracts 
with  the  Model  Cities  agency,  by  city  de- 
partments or  other  public  agencies  or  by 
community  or  neighborhood  organizations. 

The  city's  Department  of  Recreation  and 
Parks  and  Board  of  Public  Works,  for  ex- 
ample, served  as  contracting  agencies  for  an 
east-northeast  portable  pool  program  last 
summer.  The  same  type  program  was  pro- 
vided In  the  Greater  Watts  area. 

"You  can  spend  thousands  of  dollars  on 
programs  like  this  and  they're  forgotten 
the  next  day."  a  city  official  complained. 

After  11  months,  only  45  of  the  city's  68 
planned  projects  actually  have  been  Im- 
plemented. This  means  they  are  operating, 
although  in  many  cases  visible  results  may 
not  show  for  months. 

For  example,  one  of  the  major  projects 
In  the  east-northeast  neighborhood  Is  the 
Lincoln  Park  Latln-Amerlcan  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. It  involves  restoration  of  the  old  Lincoln 
Park  boathouse  and  construction  of  other 
facilities. 

The  Los  Angeles  Model  Cities  agency  ear- 
marked $147,000  as  part  of  the  project's 
cost  last  June,  yet  ground  was  broken  only 
a  few  days  ago. 

big  headache 

One  of  the  sigency's  big  headaches  has  been 
Its  Inability  to  get  planned  housing  and  eco- 
nomic development  corporations — one  for 
each  of  the  two  model  neighborhood*— 
started. 

They  are  among  the  Los  Angeles  program's 
most  ambitious — and  most  expensive — proj- 
ects. Many  people  feel  they  could  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  the  neighborhoods. 

Yet,  after  11  months,  because  of  commu- 


nity wranglng.  Inexperience  of  the  Model 
Cities  staff  and  other  problems,  the  four 
corporations  only  now  are  ready  to  function. 
A  few  days  ago  they  cleared  the  city's  ap- 
proval-review mill. 

Financed  up  to  $1.2  million  for  the  first 
"action  year."  they  will  provide  some  new 
housing  and  aid  to  established  and  new  busi- 
ness. 

For  example,  in  the  Greater  Watts  area, 
where  new  housing  was  given  top  priority, 
one  neighborhood  set  a  goal  of  significantly 
reducing  the  area's  10.000  substandard  dwell- 
ing units. 

The  housing  corporation  was  to  be  the 
catalyst.  So  far  nothing  has  been  done.  Some 
citizen  groups  have  complained  about  the 
lack  of  action,  as  well  as  a  cutback  In  the 
corporation's  planned  financing  from  $1.1 
mllUon  to  less  than  $378,000. 

But  by  now  such  complaints  have  become 
at  most  routine  for  the  city  Demonstration 
Agency,  the  department  created  to  admin- 
ister the  model  Cities  program. 

Circumstances  have  made  It  a  bureaucratic 
pressure  cooker.  On  one  hand,  it  has  the  15- 
member  CDA  board,  with  Quinn  as  chairman, 
and  the  City  Council  to  satisfy.  HUD  is  also 
watching. 

EXPERIENCED    HELP 

Administration  is  nerve-virracklng.  Federal 
guidelines  say  employes  hired  at  salaries  up 
to  $1,000  a  month  much  come  from  the 
model  neighborhoods.  But  experienced  help 
is  hard  to  find. 

The  Model  Cities  staff  has  grown  from  60 
a  year  ago  to  160  now  and  the  payroU-H>2.8 
million  a  year— Is  about  12%  of  the  HUD 
grant.  However,  this  is  not  considered  exces- 
sive. 

Many  staff  members  have  quit— discour- 
aged, frustrated  or  unable  to  do  the  work. 

Laurence  Whitehead,  39.  the  CDA  adminis- 
trator, often  has  shared  their  frustration.  Not 
long  ago  he  urged  an  executive  session  of 
the  CDA  board  to  consider  whether  he  should 
continue  running  the  program. 

In  addition  to  all  Its  other  problems,  the 
agency  was  in  a  turmoU  for  many  weeks 
over  where  to  locate  an  administrative  center 
for  the  Greater  Watts  area. 

OLD     JAIL 

Administration  of  the  east-northeast  area 
was  already  centered  In  the  old  Lincoln 
Heights  JaU. 

The  Greater  Watts  center  became  an  angry 

Issue. 

A  site  at  lOSth  St.  and  Central  Ave.  finally 
was  chosen.  But  It  seemed  Incongruous  to 
some  observers  that  $293,000— all  bu,t  $15,000 
of  It  federal  funds— shoiUd  be  used  to  buy 
land  and  put  a  portable  office  on  It  for  a  pro- 
gram that  would  last  only  four  more  years. 

Other  facets  of  the  agency's  spending  pro- 
gram have  caused  concern. 

Last  November  the  City  Council  called  for 
a  quarterly  report  on  its  financial  opera- 
tions. 

Whitehead's  first  report.  Issued  In  Decem- 
ber, showed  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
money  spent  up  to  that  time  was  for  admin- 
istration. 

ThU  was  due,  he  explained,  to  the  time 
lag — ^three  months  or  longer — in  getting  proj- 
ects started. 

Later,  at  a  March  review  session  with  HUD 
officials,  he  reported  expenditures  of  $8.3  mil- 
lion for  the  program's  first  10  months. 

By  June  30,  the  end  of  the  extended  "ac- 
tion year,"  all  but  $692,000  of  the  original 
$26.3  mlUlon  grant  would  be  spent  or  com- 
mitted, his  report  promised. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  channeling 
$7.6  mlUlon  to  not-yet-financed  projects  and 
reprogrammlng  others. 

But  the  report  also  showed  that  Los  Ange- 
les would  fall  far  short  at  spending  all  Its 
$26.3  million  the  first  year. 

More  than  $8  million  Is  eligible  for  "carry- 


over," as  the  balance  sheet  put  It,  Into  the 
second  "action  year." 

Too  many  t^pearances  In  the  spotlight 
have  given  Whitehead  the  look  of  a  harried 
administrator. 

GIVES    IMPRESSION 

His  county  counterpart,  Adam  Burton.  Is 
just  the  opposite.  He  gives  the  impression 
of  a  model  executive,  the  relaxed  adminis- 
trator running  an  efficient  operation. 

A  former  aide  of  Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn. 
Burton  has  only  Hahn  and  HUD  officials  to 
worry  about. 

Hahn  is  Involved  because  the  county's  two 
model  neighborhoods,  both  spotted  with 
blight,  are  In  hU  district. 

Burton's  agency  has  managed  to  mount 
some  projects  that  are  having  a  visible — but 
perhaps  only  temporary — effect  In  the 
county's  Florence-Firestone  and  WlUowbrook 
communities. 

The  two  areas  are  predominantly  black 
and  abut,  on  the  north  and  south,  the 
city's  Greater  Watts  model  neighborhood. 

It  took  Burton's  staff  14  months  to  get 
through  the  first  year.  The  emphasis  for  its 
programs  is  on  strengthening  services  al- 
ready provided  by  county  departments 
rather  than  developing  new  projects. 

This  year,  for  example,  75  "Tr  of  the  county 
agency's  projects — 52  holdovers  and  seven 
new  ones — wUl  be  administered  by  county 
departments. 

Most  of  the  projects  are  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  physical  environment  of  the 
two  depressed  neighborhoods  or  bettering 
educational,  health  and  other  social  facul- 
ties. 

During  the  first  year,  for  example,  the 
agency  provided  $175,000  to  the  weed  abate- 
ment section  of  the  County  Department  of 
the  Forester  and  Fire  Warden  to  clean  up 
1,000  vacant  lots. 

In  addition  to  street  and  alley  mainte- 
nance and  other  "high  vlslbUlty"  projects, 
the  agency  helped  Intensify  the  county's  ani- 
mal control  services,  impounding  more  than 
5.000  stray  animals  and  picking  up  2,600  car- 
c&sscs 

Despite  the  county  agency's  newspaper 
and  magazine,  which  are  part  of  the  pro- 
gram's $338,440  annual  Citizens  Participa- 
tion Corp.  to  keep  model  neighborhood 
residents  Informed,  there  Is  a  sad  lack  of 
community  knowledge  about  the  programs. 
Most  persons,  a  sidewalk  sampling  showed, 
either  have  never  heard  about  the  projects 
or  if  they  have,  they  Identify  them  with 
urban  renewal  programs. 

Compton's  program,  also  In  Its  second 
year.  Is  unique  because  it  has  been  ex- 
panded from  the  original  model  neighbor- 
hood on  the  city's  northslde  to  include  the 
entire  city. 

The  original  area  has  a  population  of 
10.000.  It  was  broadened  because  city  offi- 
cials felt  the  projects  were  too  restrictive 
and  should  serve  aU  of  Compton's  78.000 
residents.  Seventy-five  per  cent  are  black. 

Compton  city  officials  consider  their  pro- 
gram, with  such  projects  as  park  improve- 
ments and  Operation  Clean  Sweep,  an  alley- 
vacant  lot  cleaning  effort,  one  of  the  best 
In  the  nation. 

Among  its  13  operational  projects,  the 
city,  m  cooperation  with  Compton  Commu- 
nity College,  has  a  manpower  resources  pro- 
gram which  has  trained  and  counseled  near- 
ly 380  persons  for  Jobs. 

Compton's  Model  Cities  officials  are  trying 
now  to  get  more  money  since  the  program 
has  been  reshaped  to  serve  almost  as  many 
people  as  there  are  In  the  county's  two  model 
neighborhoods. 

Even  so.  Compton's  appraisal  of  lU  own 
program  may  be  over-optlmlstlc.  Twenty 
cities  were  selected  among  the  nation's  147 
with  Model  Cities  programs  to  try  different 
variations  of  block  grant  funding. 
Most  are  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
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use  Increased  federal  help  on  a  citywide 
scale.  Compton  was  not  selected  as  one  of 
those  "planned  variation"  cities. 

In  the  meantime,  the  proximity  of  the 
Compton,  Wlllowbrook,  the  Greater  Watts 
area  and  the  Florence-Firestone  neighbor- 
hood to  one  another  has  posed  peculiar  prob- 
lems for  HUD'S  Model  Cities  overseers. 

The  four  neighborhoods  run  together, 
forming  a  giant  community  with  many  com- 
mon problems.  Yet  there  Is  the  lack  of 
coordination. 

One  attitude  was  summed  up  by  a  Loa 
Angeles  Model  Cities  official  who,  talljrlng 
the  »131.5  million  the  city  will  get  over  a 
five-year  period,  said: 

"Hell!  The  money's  going  somewhere. 
We've  got  ova's.  Why  share  It?" 


April  17,  1972 


Model  Cities — Test  in  Slum  Rebuilding 

The  Model  Cities  program  is  a  test  for 
city  and  county  governments,  as  well  as 
federal  agencies.  In  slum  rebuilding. 

It  was  conceived  during  President  John- 
son's Administration  as  a  new  way,  using 
the  total  attack  approach,  to  upgrade  de- 
pressed neighborhoods  and  Improve  the 
lives  of  people  living  in  them. 

Congress  passed  an  act  in  1966  In  an  at- 
tempt to  coordinate  and  si>eed  up  the  flow 

of    federal    help    through    block    grants 

massive  doses  of  financial  aid  for  many  dif- 
ferent uses — to  deteriorating  Inner  cities. 

Coordinating  help  for  new  slum  area  hous- 
ing, transportation,  education,  welfare  and 
other  neighborhood  problems  was  difficult 
at  the  federal  level. 

The  idea  was  to  give  cities  a  free  hand — 
as  well  as  more  responsibility — In  making 
the  best  use  of  federal  programs  and  funds. 

With  slums  as  the  target  areas,  federal 
Incentives  were  to  be  used  In  conjunction 
with  some  state,  local  and  private  resources. 

The  concept  was  lofty.  The  vision,  as  one 
observer  put  it,  was  to  transform  the  face 
of  the  nation. 

At  first  It  was  called  the  Demonstration 
Cities  program.  Basically  It  Is  stUl  a  demon- 
stration. 

It  is  an  opportunity  for  cities,  counties 
and  even  an  Indian  reservation  to  demon- 
strate what  they  can  do  on  their  own  to 
halt  and  turn  around  a  depressed  neigh- 
borhood's downward  spiral. 

How  the  147  demonstration  cities  will 
handle  their  Model  Cities  programs  under 
current  plans  for  future  revenue  sharing 
programs  to  return  more  money  to  state  and 
local  governments  is  questionable. 

Some  observers  believe  both  the  Model 
Cities  program,  as  well  as  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  war  on  poverty,  also  a 
product  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  are 
headed  for  relative  obscurity. 

But  others  view  the  start  the  Model  Cities 
program  has  made,  however  haltingly,  as  a 
foundation  other  cities  could  follow  In  dis- 
persing new  federal  revenue  sharing  funds, 
provided  Congress  approves  the  concept. 


A  WYOMING  FATHER  ASKS  TO  BE 
HEARD  ON  THE  HANOI  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
a  very  moving  telephone  call  from  Mr. 
Houston  Martin,  one  of  my  Democratic 
friends  in  Green  River,  who  wanted  to 
express  his  support  for  the  action  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  ordered  in  response  to  the 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  Martin  is  75  years  old  and  himself 
a  veteran  of  military  service  to  our  coim- 
try.  Six  of  his  sons  have  served  in  the 
uniform  of  our  country,  two  of  them  In 
Vietnam.  One  of  his  sons  currently  Is 
serving  a  third  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam — 
an  assignment  for  which  he  volunteered. 


Mr.  Martin  asked  that  I  convey  to 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing thoughts  in  his  words : 

I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  my  life,  but  I 
am  ashamed  and  disgusted  at  the  statements 
some  Democratic  Senators  have  made  crit- 
icizing the  action  President  Nixon  has  taken 
In  support  of  our  troops,  when  they  should 
be  supporting  him. 

Anyone  with  a  son  in  Vietnam  wants  to  be 
sure  that  everything  possible  is  done  to 
assure  his  safe  return. 

Personally,  Mr.  Martin  added: 
I  would  favor  the  use  of  any  weapon  in- 
cluding   those    In    our    nuclear    arsenal    to 
assure  my  son's  safe  return. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend  and  constit- 
uent, Mr.  Martin,  believes,  as  I  do,  that 
most  Americans  are  behind  the  President 
in  his  decisions.  We  do  want  our  Ameri- 
can troops  out  of  Vietnam,  and  believe 
that  the  sooner  this  massive  attack  with 
troops,  armor  and  artillery  by  Hanoi  is 
repelled,  the  better  will  be  the  prospects 
for  getting  Americans  out  of  Vietnam 
safely,  in  accordance  with  the  with- 
drawal plan  laid  down  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Martin  feels  that  we  should  not 
engage  in  a  war  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  win,  and  I 
believe  this  reflects  the  feeling  of  a  lot 
of  the  American  men  presently  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  feeling  of  families  that 
have  members  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  wholesale  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam  Is  a 
clear  admission  of  failure  by  the  Hfinoi 
dictators  of  their  efforts  to  take  over  the 
south  merely  by  convincing  the  people 
of  the  merits  of  communism. 

In  the  P8i5t,  the  Communists'  attempts 
at  a  takeover  of  the  south  have  largely 
been  through  subversion  and  covert  at- 
tacks by  scattered  force.  But  the  attacks 
of  the  past  several  weeks  have  been 
much  more  than  that.  Militarily,  they 
indicate  that  Vietnamization  has  been 
working. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  engaged 
in  open  warfare  more  blatantly  aggres- 
sive than  ever  before.  This  invasion  poses 
a  crisis  for  the  American  troops  yet  in 
Vietnam.  The  success  or  failure  of  this 
latest  attempt  by  Hanoi  to  make  captive 
South  Vietnam  may  mean  life  or  death 
for  some  Americans. 

Some  have  sought  to  blame  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  blood  shed  by  the  in- 
vaders in  a  war  which  the  President 
had  no  part  In  starting  or  escalating. 
The  President's  role  has  been  just  the 
opposite.  He  has  done  the  will  of  the 
American  people  and  brought  all  but 
about  95,000  Americans  out  of  Vietnam. 
These  men  now  are  in  danger,  and  I 
believe  it  is  President  Nixon's  duty  to 
order  whatever  is  necessary  for  their 
safety. 

I  believe  these  American  troops  are 
entitled  to  the  support  of  every  Ameri- 
can, including  those  of  us  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 


NO  FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  image 
building  attempted  by  some  trial  lawyers 
has  reached  an  all-time  low,  but  I  refused 
to  fall  into  their  trap  and  be  used  as  a 
public  relations  ploy,  a  fate  which  has 


unfortimately  befallen  some  others.  Fri- 
day in  New  York,  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  held  a  gala  limcheon 
and  established  a  group  called  Action  for 
Consumers  Today.  In  order  to  capitalize 
on  the  public's  concern  for  consumer 
safety,  and  to  whitewash  its  miserable 
performance  in  "no-fault"  insurance, 
these  trial  lawyers  set  up  this  group' 
with  the  hopes  of  regaining  the  respec- 
tability which  members  of  the  profession 
should  possess. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
other  body,  John  Moss,  had  been  invited 
to  address  the  luncheon  on  product  safe- 
ty. At  one  point  last  week,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  he  could  not  attend,  and  thus  I 
was  asked  to  fill  In  for  him  at  the  gala 
limcheon. 

But  before  I  had  even  accepted,  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  subject  matter  and 
press  coverage.  Herman  Glaser  called  my 
office  and  left  word  that  I  was  not  to 
speak  on  no-fault  Insurance.  Moreover, 
if  questioned  by  the  members  of  the  press 
expected  at  the  luncheon  as  to  my  views 
on  no-fault,  I  was  to  offer  a  "no  com- 
ment" In  response.  Now  It  happens  that 
I  do  have  some  views  on  no-fault.  I  have 
studied  the  proposed  legislation  and  I 
have  sat  in  Senate  hearings  on  the  mat- 
ter. But  I  am  directed  to  stay  mum— to 
respond  "no  comment"  if  asked  about 
no-fault. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  ever  going  to 
dictate  to  me  what  to  say  or  not  to  say. 
Furthermore,  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee,  I  consider  no-fault 
insurance  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant consumer  issues  which  the  Congress 
can  undertake  and  solve.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars are  going  down  the  drain  due  to  the 
inefficiencies  of  our  old  tort  liability  sys- 
tem. 

In  any  case,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the 
public  relations  activities  of  these  men. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  documents 
which  I  believe  will  be  found  particularly 
interesting.  They  include,  "A  Trial  Law- 
yer's Legislative  Workbook,"  a  form  of 
primer  on  lobbying;  a  press  release  from 
these  trial  lawyers;  a  memorandum  on 
lobbying  from  the  trial  lawyers;  and  sev- 
eral articles  on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
A  Trial  Lawteh's  Legislative  Workbook 
Q.  "What  do  you  feel  Is  the  best  method  to 
establish  and  keep  rapport  with  sympathetic 
legislators  and  how  do  you  suggest  blU  In- 
troductions, legislative  advocacy  and  hear- 
ings be  conducted? — Do  you  have  an  active 
'Legislative  committee"  In  your  state  trial 
lawyers  organization  and  how  does  It  work? — 
Do  any  trial  lawyer  groups  make  campaign 
contributions  to  candidates  to  legislative  of- 
fice, or  Is  this  done  on  an  Individual  basis? 
Outside  of  finance,  do  they  aid  him  in  vote- 
getting?  How  do  you  go  about  encourstglng 
bright  young  plaintiff-oriented  lawyers  to 
seek  legislative  office?  In  general,  how  does 
your  state  organization  handle  'legislative 
advocacy',  appearance  before  committees, 
and  follow-up  on  bills?  Do  you  think  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  full  or  part-time  man 
on  the  Job  at  the  state  capitol  to  keep  mem- 
bers informed?" 

(Texas:  William  R.  Edwards) 
We  have  found  that  the  best  method  of 
establishing  and  keeping  rapport  with  legis- 
lators whether  sympathetic  or  not  (hopefully 
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securing  the  help  of  those  who  are  not  nec- 
essarily sympathetic  by  so  doing)  is  what  I 
like  to  call  the  "buddy  system".  By  this  we 
mean  the  real  responsibility  for  each  of  the 
legislators  is  placed  on  the  trial  lawyers  lo- 
cated within  their  respective  districts.  We  ex- 
pect our  members  to  befriend  the  legislators, 
to  get  to  know  them  not  only  as  political 
friends,  but  as  personal  friends.  We  endeavor 
to  secure  representative  trial  lawyers'  mem- 
bership in  the  district  of  each  legislator.  By 
virtue  of  such  personal  contact,  we  are  able 
to  secure  the  help  and  understanding  oT 
many  legislators  who  are  not  lawyers  and 
who  have  not  had  any  real  experience  with 
our  problems.  Additionally,  in  the  past  year, 
we  have  made  some  progress  toward  securing 
help  from  non-lawyers  convincing  them  that 
our  programs  are  right  and  that  by  contrib- 
uting their  money  and  Infiuence  through 
us,  persons  may  be  able  to  be  of  much  greater 
Infiuence  in  securing  passage  of  such  legisla- 
tion than  they  could  otherwise.  One  such 
non-lawyer  from  Dallas  was  of  extreme  help 
to  us  in  our  recent  passage  of  the  Texas  Tort 
Claims  Act,  his  Interest  In  the  matter  having 
accrued  by  virtue  of  the  death  of  a  daughter 
caused  by  governmentally-lmmune  conduct. 
Generally  speaking.  If  a  bill  to  be  Introduced 
Is  on  Its  face  one  which  is  of  a  public  nature, 
that  is  tor  the  good  of  the  people,  as  opposed 
to  the  good  of  the  lawyers,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  have  one  of  our  strong  supporters  in 
the  legislature,  even  one  of  our  members, 
Introduce  the  legislation,  and  In  fact  en- 
courage It.  However,  as  to  strictly  lawyer  leg- 
islation, we  prefer  to  get  a  non-lawyer  mem- 
ber, one  whose  Interests  are  not  apparently 
aligned  with  ours  to  Introduce  the  bUl  if  pos- 
sible. Because  of  our  continued  twelve- 
month-a-year  program  of  legislative  con- 
tact, we  have  never  had  any  difficulty  In  se- 
curing Introduction  of  any  bills  by  the 
"proper"  people.  With  respect  to  legislative 
hearings,  our  experience  has  Indicated  con- 
clusively that  if  we  will  work  closely  with 
those  committee  members  who  agree  with 
our  position  as  to  any  particular  legislation, 
and  actively  participate  In  the  preparation  of 
the  case  for  our  side  of  the  bill,  much  as  we 
would  prepare  a  court  case,  that  by  virtue  of 
careful  preparation,  including  expert  wit- 
nesses, statistics,  etc.  that  we  are  ordinarily 
In  a  position  to  place  before  the  committee 
hearing  the  bill  a  far  better  picture  and  far 
more  effective  case  than  the  other  side  has 
usually  taken  the  time  or  the  effort  to  pre- 
pare. Careful  preparation  of  the  case  for  or 
against  the  bill  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

We  have  a  legislative  conunittee  and  It  Is 
very  active.  It  is  the  function  of  our  legisla- 
tive committee  to  see  to  the  election  of  rep- 
resentatives who  win  support  our  positions, 
to  formulate  our  legislative  programs,  to 
secure  introduction  of  the  bUls  we  propose 
to  pass  and  to  shepherd  those  through  to 
final  passage  and  signature  by  the  Gover- 
nor. During  the  legislative  session,  In  our 
office  in  Austin  [state  capital),  we  maintain 
a  continuous  program  of  public  relations  in- 
cluding an  open  bar  and  a  buffet  luncheon. 
During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  we 
averaged  in  the  neighborhood  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five  representatives  and  senators  for 
lunch  each  day  the  legislature  was  in  session. 
We  have  one  cardinal  rule  with  respect  to  the 
office  we  maintain  In  Austin  across  the  street 
from  the  Capitol  grounds:  No  lobbying  may 
be  done  In  the  office.  No  pending  bills  may  be 
discussed  unless  a  particular  legislator  brings 
up  the  subject  and  asks  that  it  be  discussed. 
We  have  tried  to  make  our  office  a  place 
where  the  members  of  the  legislature  can 
come  to  escape  the  continual  bombardment 
of  lobbyists — where  they  get  a  drink  or  a 
good  meal  and  relax.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  legislators  appreciate  this  rule. 

Approximately  two  years  ago  we  Instituted 
a  bank-draft  plan  whereby  our  members  and 
anyone  else  we  can  persuade  to  do  so  con- 
tributes  $10.00  a  month  to  a  fund  maintained 


In  Austin.  The  fund  has  been  recently  re- 
named and  designated  LIFT  (Lawyera  In- 
volved For  Texas) .  This  fund  is  available  for 
use  In  election  contests  for  either  State  Sen- 
ator or  State  Representative— It  Is  not  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  campaign  of  any  candidate 
seeking  state-wide  office.  The  fund  Is  ad- 
ministered by  the  legislative  committee  and 
the  President  of  the  Texas  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation. It  Is  distributed  carefully  to  secure 
the  greatest  effect  by  the  use  of  the  money. 
We  expect  contributions  wherever  possible  to 
be  made  on  an  Individual  basis.  This  program 
Is  In  line  with  the  "Buddy  System"  outlined 
above.  However,  there  are  obviously  areas  in 
which  our  membership  Is  not  In  a  position 
to  adequately  finance  a  candidate.  Funds  are 
made  available  on  such  a  basis.  Occasionally, 
there  will  be  an  extremely  Important  race 
between  a  good  friend  and  a  bad  enemy  of 
the  Association.  In  such  Instances  we  may 
apply  rather  substantial  amounts  of  money 
to  the  particular  contest.  Our  members  are 
encouraged  to  participate  actively  in  the 
campaigns  of  legislators  and  candidates.  We 
do  all  that  is  within  our  power — financially 
and  otherwise — to  support  actively  the  elec- 
tion of  candidates  who  are  phUosophlcally 
attuned  to  our  goals.  This  Is  the  only  way  It 
can  be  done. 

The  best  encouragement  that  can  be  given 
to  any  candidate  for  elective  office  Is  the 
chance  of  winning.  We  find  that  our  pro- 
gram m  Texas  has  enabled  us  to  secure  candi- 
dates— both  trial  lawyers  and  non-lawyers 

to  run  for  office.  The  non-lawyers  are  only  too 
ready  to  assist  us  when  they  fully  understand 
our  goals  and  programs.  After  all,  what  we  are 
attempting  to  secure  In  the  way  of  legisla- 
tion is  In  the  final  analysis  good  for  the 
people.  So  long  as  we  continue  to  that  pos- 
ture, we  do  not  feel  It  Is  Important  to  lawyer 
as  opposed  to  non-lawyers  represent  us  In 
Austin.  So  long  as  our  representatives  are 
properly  attuned  to  our  programs,  the  non- 
lawyers  are  often  more  effective  In  securing 
the  passage  of  our  legislation,  than  are  lawyer 
members. 

With  respect  to  each  bUl  that  is  Intro- 
duced, a  subcommittee  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Texas  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation Is  appointed.  ThU  subcommittee  has 
the  primary  responsibUity  for  the  particular 
bUl.  The  subcommittee  Is  charged  with  •  ( 1 ) 
drafting  the  bUl,  (2)  securing  the  sponsors 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  and  (3)  shep- 
herding the  bUl  through  the  legislature.  The 
subcommittee  Is  responsible  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  presentation  of  evidence  at  com- 
mittee hearings.  The  subcommittee  U  also 
responsible  for  keeping  the  association  in- 
formed of  the  bUl's  progress  so  that  the  as- 
socUtlon  may — if  necessary — put  on  a  "show 
of  force"  at  hearings  or  votes,  etc.,  by  calling 
the  membership  to  Austin  at  appropriate 
times.  We  maintain  a  constant  review  of  bUls 
Introduced  to  assure  that  no  legislation  sim- 
ply slips  by  us  without  our  knowledge.  This 
Is  another  task  of  the  legislative  committee. 
Regular  reports  on  what  Is  happening  in  Aus- 
tin is  disseminated  by  letter  to  aU  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  Trial  Ass'n. 

(Because  of  space  limitations,  only  the 
Texas  responses  have  been  reproduced.  They 
appear  to  contain  In  more  comprehensive 
form  most  of  the  Ideas  mentioned  by  other 
states'  Key  Men.) 

Additional  Texas  Ideas  mentioned  at  regional 
Key  Man  Meeting,  Denver,  Jime  19,  1970: 

"We  have  approximately  1,200  members  In 
the  TTLA.  The  only  requirements  for  mem- 
bership are  that  (1)  one  pay  $100  a  year  In 
dues  and  (2)  be  a  lawyer  who  does  not 
habitually  represent  Insurance  companies. 

"We  have  had  an  executive  director  since 
1962.  The  present  Executive  Director  is  a 
professional  lobbyist,  not  a  lawyer.  He  teaches 
us  "To  have  a  successful  trial  lawyers'  leg- 
islative program: 

1.  You  have  to  have  an  appealable  piece 
[pieces]  of  legislation. 


2.  You  have  to  have  a  significant  number 
of  people  who  are  able  to  dlactiss  completely 
and  InteUlgently  the  merits  of  that  legisla- 
tion. 

3.  Your  program  should  be  neither  a  Demo- 
cratic nor  a  Republican  program;  neither  a 
Populist  nor  an  Amerlcan-lst  program.  It 
must  be  a  program  for  the  public. 

4.  The  scope  of  the  legislative  program 
should  be  very  narrow:  to  get  more  Justi- 
fiable money  into  the  hands  of  claimants. 

"Legislative  advocacy  is  a  complicated  art; 
there  are  no  simple  routes  to  effectiveness. 
The  most  unsuccessful  lobbying  group  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Texas  legislature  was  a 
group  that  left  a  fifth  of  beet-quality  whis- 
key in  every  legislator's  car.  Reaction:  "Huh, 

those  think  they  can  buy  my  vote 

with  a  bottle  of  booze. them."  Sub- 
tlety and  hard.  Intelligent  work  are  essential. 

UP,  UP  AND  AWAT 

Lift  Is  the  latest  effort  of  Texas  Trial  Law- 
yers Association.  It  stands  for  Lawyers  In- 
volved for  Texas,  and  It's  a  runaway  success 
.  .  .  The  El  Paso  Times  repented  In  its  Capi- 
tal Column  June  14th.  that  Lift  was  respon- 
sible for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  this 
year's  primaries  of  six  of  the  eight  candidates 
It  backed  for  the  State  Senate. 

Lift  Is  a  legislative  kitty  which  is  paying 
off.  Most  of  your  officers  are  contributing  $10 
per  month  on  a  bank  draft  authority  to  Lift. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  movement 
for  comparative  negligence  In  Texas,  for  sta- 
tutory authority  to  let  Jurors  know  what 
they  are  doing  in  special  Usue  verdicts,  and 
for  a  successful  rejection  of  Keeton-O'Con- 
nell  schemes,  in  other  words.  If  you  want 
your  practice  to  survive,  better  get  with  It. 

Send  a  check,  any  amount  to  Lift.  201 
Westgate  Bldg.,  Austin/ 

Observation  by  Nebraska  State  Senator 
[Nebraska  has  only  one  house  of  legisla- 
ture— 49  Senators]  at  Denver  Key  Man  meet- 
ing, June  1970: 

"We  never  hear  from  the  lawyers  of  Ne- 
braska except  when  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
a  bill  that  is  of  Interest  to  them.  Thxis,  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  when  we  voted  on  repeal 
of  the  automobile  guest  statute,  there  were 
only  8  votes  out  of  49  in  favor  of  repeal. 
Contrast  the  trial  lawyers  whom  we  never 
see  with  the  bankers  who  are  the  most  highly 
organized  group  in  the  State.  The  Nebraska 
Bankers    Association    Is    always    around    to 

lobby  and  to  help  and  to  answer  questions 

Including  questions  totally  unrelated  to  leg- 
islation affecting  banks.  We  build  up  confi- 
dence, n.ppoTt,  friendship  with  the  bankers. 
The  lawyers  are  unknowns  whom  we  Ignore 
in  turiL" 

American  Trial 
Lawters  Association, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  January  11, 1971. 
memorandum 
To:  Selected  ATL  Leaders 
From :  Richard  M.  Markus,  President. 

Approximately  one  month  ago,  I  wrote  you 
requesting  the  names  of  trial  lawyers  In  your 
area  who  are  believed  to  have  close  relation- 
ships with  certain  specified  key  senators  and 
congressmen.  Thus  far,  I  have  not  received 
any  suggested  contacts  for  the  following: 
California— Congressman  John  E.  Moss 
Kentucky — Congressman   Tim  Lee  Carter 
Michigan — Congressman  John  D.  Dlngell 
Nebraska — Congressman    Glenn   Cunning- 
ham 

New  York  Congressmen  James  P.  Hastings 
and  John  M.  :<furphy 

North    Carolina — Congressman    James    T. 
Broyhill 
Ohio — Congressman  Clarence  J.  Brown 
Pennsylvania — Congressman       Fred       B. 
Rooney 

Rhode  Island — Senator  John  O.  Pastore 
Tennessee — Congressman  Dan  H.  Kuyken- 
daU 
Texas— Congressman  J.  J.  Pickle 
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Utah — Senator  Frank  E.  Mosa 

Virginia — Senator  William  M.  Spong,  Jr.. 
Congressman  David  E.  Satterfleld 

Wyoming— Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen 

Please  direct  your  attention  to  this  sub- 
ect  as  soon  as  possible,  since  it  Is  urgent 
that  we  have  such  contact  for  the  senator  or 
congressman  from  your  geographical  area  as 
soon  as  possible. 

AumicAN  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  11, 1971. 

MEMORANDUM 

To:  Selected  ATL  Congressional  Contacts 
Prom:  Richard  M.  Markus.  President. 

We  are  Informed  that  the  Congress  will 
probably  hold  hearings  on  "no  fault"  legisla- 
tion sometime  after  the  beginning  of  March 
this  year.  It  Is  extremely  important  that  we 
contact  Senators  and  Congressmen  on  the 
Committees  which  will  hold  those  hearings— 
preferably  before  any  of  the  hearings  occur. 
I  understand  that  you  know  the  Senator  or 
Congressman  Identified  above  so  that  you 
would  be  In  a  position  to  arrange  an  ap- 
pointment to  discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

If  you  feel  sufficiently  knowledgeable  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  him.  please  arrange 
an  appointment  to  see  him  at  a  time  when 
he  is  in  his  own  home  state.  You  may  well 
wish  to  take  one  or  more  other  trial  lawyers 
with  you  when  you  visit  him.  If  so,  try  to 
select  lawyers  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
the  subject.  This  may  include  defense  law- 
yers If  they  are  available  and  cooperative. 

While  you  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  any 
commitment  from  him,  try  to  form  an  im- 
pression as  to  his  reaction  to  this  subject, 
after  you  have  spoken  with  him  about  the 
problems  lurking  behind  so-called  "no  faxilt" 
proposals.  We  must  determine  the  general  at- 
titudes of  these  legislators  in  order  to  ef- 
fectively fashion  our  legislative  approach. 
Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  have 
formed  any  such  Impression. 

If  you  plan  to  attend  the  Midwinter  meet- 
ing at  Las  Vegas,  you  may  wish  to  arrange  the 
appointment  for  a  time  following  that  Con- 
vention, since  I  plan  to  hold  a  meeting  of  all 
of  the  key  legislative  contacts  to  whom  this 
letter  is  addressed.  That  meeting  will  occur 
at  Caesar's  Palace  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas  on 
Wednesday,  February  24.  1971.  from  7:00 
pm  to  8:00  p.m.,  in  a  room  which  will  be 
posted  in  the  hotel.  If  you  are  able  to  at- 
tend the  Midwinter  Convention,  please  try 
to  attend  that  meeting,  whether  you  have 
contacted  your  Senator  or  Congressman  or 
not  There  may  well  be  later  contacts  which 
are  necessary,  and  we  will  certainly  want  to 
discuss  our  general  legislative  approach  dur- 
ing that  meeting. 

Your  cooperation  in  this  effort  la  critical. 
The  faith  and  trust  of  trial  lawyers  across  the 
nation  rests  with  you.  Please  do  not  faU 
us  in  this  essential  project. 

Key  Contacts 

SENATE 

Warren  G.  Magnxison  ( Washington -D)  — 
Hugh  Horton  (Kennewick).  Leon  L.  Wolf- 
stone  (Seattle) 

John  O.  Pastore  (Rhode  Island-D)  — 

Vance  Hartke  (Indiana-D)— David  Mat- 
thews (South  Bend).  Leonard  Klnkaid 
(Terra  Haute),  Donald  Brunner  (Shelby- 
vllle),  Paul  Hlrsch  (Indianapolis).  Charles 
Williams  (Paducah.  Ky.),  Sydney  L.  Berger 
(Evansvllle).  John  Jennings  (Evansville). 
Theodore  Lockyear,  Jr.  (Evansvllle) 

PhlUp  A.  Hart  (Michlgan-D)— Eugene  D. 
Mossner  (Saginaw) 

Howard  W.  Cannon  (Nevada-D)— Toy 
Gregory  (Las  Vegas),  NeU  G.  Galatz  (Las 
Vegas) .  David  Goldwater  (Las  Vegas),  Louis 
Wiener  (Las  Vegas),  Howard  McKlssick.  Jr. 
(Reno),  C.  E.  Horton  (Ely),  John  W.  Diehl 
(Fallon)  Paul  A.  Bible  (Reno) .  Peter  Eche- 
verria  (Reno).  Paul  A.  Richards  (Reno) 


Russell  B.  Long  (Loulslana-D) — Lawrence 
Smith  (New  Orleans),  Henry  A.  Politz 
(Shreveport) 

Frank  E.  Moss  (Utah-D) — David  E.  Bean 
(Lay  ton) 

Ernest  F.  HolUngs  (South  Carolina-D) — D. 
Kenneth  Baker  (Darlington) .  Richard  J.  Pos- 
ter (GreenvUle),  Henry  H.  Edens  (Colxun- 
bla).  Senator  James  P.  Mozingo,  III  (Dar- 
ilngton).  Ellis  I.  Kahn  (Charleston).  G. 
Ross  Anderson.  Jr.  (Anderson).  Walter  G. 
Charles  B.  Bowen  (Greenville) 

Daniel  K.  Inouye  (Hawaii-D) — Chuck  & 
Fujiyama  (Honolulu).  Meyer  C.  Symonds 
(Honolulu).  Frank  Padgett  (Honolulu), 
James  H.  Ackerman  (Long  Beach.  Calif.) 

WUllam  B.  Spong,  Jr.  (Virglnia-D) 

Norrls  Cotton  (New  Hampshlre-R) — Paul 
Rlnden   ( Concord ) 

Hugh  Scott  (Pennsylvania-R) — Watzman 
It  Watzman  (Pittsburgh),  Milton  D.  Rosen- 
berg (Washing^n) 

Winston  L.  Prouty  (Vermont-R) — Robert 
K.  Blng  (Burlington) 

James  B.  Pearson  (Kansas-R) — Don  Smith 
(Dodge  City) .  John  Shamberg  (Kansas  City) ; 
Don  Concannon.  120  W.  8th.  Hugoton  (not 
member) 

Robert  P.  Griffin  (Michigan-R) — Robert 
Van  Leuven  (Muskegon) 

Clifford  P.  Hansen  (Wyoming-R) 

Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  (Tennessee-R) — Joe 
Guess  (Knoxville);  Joseph  M.  Boyd,  Jr.  (Dy- 
ersburg);  Robert  Crossley.  Valley  Fidelity 
Bank  Bldg..  Knoxville  (not  member); 

Ernest  F.  HoUings  (South  Carolina-D)  — 
James  R.  Turner  (Spartanburg).  Isadore  E. 
Lourie  (Columbia) ,  DeRosset  Myers  (Charles- 
ton), William  McG  Morrison  (Charleston). 
Edward  E.  Saleeby  (HartsvUle),  WUliam  K. 
Charles  (Greenwood) 

Howard  W.  Cannon  (Nevada-D — Robert  D. 
Stltser  (Reno) .  VirgU  H.  Wedge  (Reno) ,  WU- 
liam N.  Forman  (Reno) ,  Thomas  R.  C.  Wil- 
son, n.  (Reno) 

HOUSE 

(Influential  (X) ) 

X  Harley  O.  Staggers  (West  Virginla-D)  — 
Michael  Tomasky  (Morgantown) .  Sam 
Angotti   (Morgantown) 

Torbert  H.  Macdonald  ( Massachusetts- 
D) — Abner  R.  Slsson  (Boston),  William  J. 
Lee  (Boston) 

John  Jarman  (Oklahoma-D)— Floyd  Mar- 
tin  (Oklahoma  City) 

X  John  E.  Moss  (Callfornia-D) 

John  D.  Dingell   (Mlchlgan-D) 

X  Paul  O.  Rogers  (Florida-D) — Bill  Col- 
son  (Miami),  Al  Cone  (West  Palm  Beach), 
Ward  Wagner,  Jr.  (West  Palm  Beach), 
James  M.  McEwen  (Tampa),  Bill  Frates 
(Miami) 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (Califca-nla-D)  — 
Thomas  Golden  (San  Diego) 

J.  J.  Pickle   (Texas-D) 

Fred  B.  Rooney   ( Pennsylvania-D) 

X  John  M.  Murphy  (New  York-D) 

David  E.  Satterfleld   (Vlrginia-D) 

Brock  Adams  (Washington-D) — Camden 
Hall   (Seattle),  Leon  L.  Wolf  stone  (Seattle) 

X  W.  S.  Stuckey,  Jr.  (Georgia-D) — Robert 
Eisner  (Atlanta),  J.  S.  Hutto  (Brunswick), 
Cullen  M.  Ward  (Atlanta).  Hon.  WUl  Ed 
Smith  (Eastman)  Hon.  Harry  L.  Cashln 
(Atlanta).  Ben  B.  Mills.  Jr.    (Fitzgerald) 

X  Peter  N.  Kyros  (Maine-D) — Charles  W. 
Smith  (Saco),  Herbert  Bennett  (Portland), 
Severin   M.   Beliveau    (Rumford) 

X  Bob  Eckhardt  (Texas-D) — John  Collins 
(Dallas).  Herman  Wright  (Houston).  John 
Patterson  (Houston) 

Richardson  Preyer  (North  Carolina-D) — 
J.  W.  ClonU  (High  Point) 

X  William  L.  Springer  (BUnols-R)- 
Philip  Zlmmerly  (Champaign) 

Samual  L.  Devine  (Ohio-R) — Harold  Won- 
nell  (Columbus) 

Ancher  Nelson  (Mlnnesota-R. 

X  Hastings  Keith  (Massachusette-R), 
George  Walnwrlght  (Brockton). 

X  Glenn  Ciinnlngham  (Nebraska-R) . 


X  James  T.  Broyhlll  (North  Carollna-R). 

X  James  Harvey  (Michigan-R).  E^ugene  D. 
Mossner  (Saginaw),  Richard  G.  Smith,  1212 
Phoenix  Building  in  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
48706  (not  member,  was  in  same  defense  law 
firm). 

Tim  Lee  Carter  (Kentucky-R) . 

Donald  G.  Brotzman  (Colorado-R).  Har- 
old Feder  (Denver).  John  O'Hagen  (Greeley). 
Williams.  Taussig  &  Trine  (Boulder),  James 
G.  Martin  (Boulder),  Gerald  A.  Caplan 
(Boulder),  Jim  R.  Carrigan  (Denver). 

Clarence  J.  Brown  (Ohlo-R) . 

Dan  H.  Kuykendall   (Temnessee-R). 

Joe  Skublta  (Kansas-R),  Davis  Carson 
(Wichita);  Dan  Skubltz  (son).  530  North 
Market.  Wichita;  Darb  Ratner  (WlchlU).  Ora 
McClellan   (Neodesha.  brother-in-law). 

X  Fletcher  Thompson  (Georgla-R),  J.  s. 
Hutto  (Brunswick) ,  Cullen  M.  Ward  (At- 
lanta), Alfred  Wall  (Atlanta) 

James  F.  Hastings  (New  York-R). 

CONTACTS     WFTH     OTHER     CONGRESSMEN    AND 
SENATORS 

Congressman  Melvin  Price,  John  E.  Norton 
(Belleville.  lUinols). 

Senator  Charles  Percy,  John  E.  Norton 
( Belle vlUe,  nUnoU). 

Senator  Herman  E.  Talnmdge,  Cullen  M. 
Ward  (Atlanta.  Georgia). 

Congressman  Keith  Sebellus,  member  of 
ATL  and  at  one  time  active  In  Kansas  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  "good  man  to  carry  ball 
for  Kansas"  (Patrick  F.  Kelly.  Wichita) . 

American  Trial  Lawters  Association. 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  March  22,  1971. 
Charles  T.  Hvass.  Esquire 
Cargill  Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Dear  Charlie:  Dick  Jacobson  sent  me  a 
copy  of  your  letter  of  March  11,  i971.  Your 
letter  suggests  that  the  Minnesota  StAte  Bar 
and  the  Minnesota  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
might  consider  supporting  the  N_A.I.I. 
While  superficially,  that  proposal  may 
meet  some  of  the  goals  which  you  dis- 
cuss In  your  letter,  I  think  you  will 
find  upon  further,  reflection  that  It  is 
in  fact  a  very  bad  Bill.  Moreover, 
although  I  oan  understand  the  fatigue  which 
follows  a  long  defensive  battle  against  such 
propostils,  I  want  to  reassure  you  that  I  per- 
sonally feel  the  end  Is  In  sight. 

Turning  flrst  to  a  review  of  the  N.A.I.I. 
proipoeal,  I  suggest  that  this  makes  a  very 
poor  effort  at  eliminating  the  so-called  small 
cases.  The  standard  for  determining  whether 
an  action  for  general  damages  is  still  avail- 
able depends  largely  upon  the  artificial  $1,000 
medical  bill  threshold.  I  am  sure  you  are 
familiar  with  a  multitude  of  cases  involving 
relatively  serious  injury  (without  dlsmem- 
bermenrt;,  disfigurement,  or  death)  involving 
less  than  $1,000  medical  expenses.  Consider 
the  cases  involving  a  nonoperated  herniated 
disc,  a  non-operated  torn  meniscus,  or  post- 
traumatic epilepsy  without  prolonged  hos- 
pitalization. These  and  many  other  cases 
might  well  involve  less  than  1,000  medical 
expense.  The  DOT  studies  inform  us  that  '/4 
of  all  automobile  injury  claims  are  settled 
for  a  total  of  $500  or  less.  This  is  not  $600 
medical  expense,  but  $500  total  settlement 
value.  The  Economic  Consequences  Study  by 
the  DOT  shows  the  following  somewhat  re- 
markable statistical  data.  89.2%  of  injured 
auto  victims  have  medical  expenses  of  less 
than  $500.  95.8%  were  not  hospitalized  at  all 
or  were  not  hospitalized  for  as  much  as  two 
weeks.  94.4%  missed  no  time  from  work  or 
less  than  3  weeks  work.  For  those  not  em- 
ployed, 98.2%  were  disabled  from  their 
regular  activities  for  leas  than  6  weeks.  The 
DOT  studies  defined  persons  as  "seriously  in- 
jured" for  their  purposes  as  anyone  who  had 
medical  expenses  of  $500  (not  including  hos- 
pital) or  2  weeks  of  hospitalization  or  3  weeks 
of  lost  work  or  6  weeks  disability  from  regular 
activities  for  those  not  employed. 

Using  those  definitions,  the  DOT  found 
that  only  19.8%  of  the  Injured  victim  popu- 
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latlon  would  be  described  as  "seriously  In- 
jured". This  means  thaat  the  N.A.I.I.  thres- 
hold (at  least  $1,000  medical  expense)  would 
limit  the  tort  remedy  even  further,  so  that 
there  might  only  be  10%  of  the  Injured 
victims  who  would  have  any  right  of  re- 
covery. Further,  many  of  the  persons  de- 
scribed as  "seriously  Injured"  by  the  DOT 
studies  would  not  be  eligible  to  maintain  a 
tort  action  under  the  NA.I.I.  plan.  Frankly 
if  any  threshold  concept  made  sense  on  the 
basis  that  It  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
"smaller  claims",  more  than  Vi  of  all  the 
claims  could  be  eliminated  with  a  threshold 
requirement  of  $100  expense  for  medical  bills 
and  wage  loss  together.  In  other  words,  more 
than  Vi  of  all  tort  claims  from  auto  acci- 
dents Involve  special  damages  of  less  than 
$100.  For  this  reason,  I  say  that  the  N.A.I.I. 
proposal  is  grossly  miscalculated  for  the  goals 
which  you  describe  in  your  letter. 

In  my  first  paragraph,  I  suggested  that 
the  end  of  this  controversy  may  well  be  in 
sight.  I  say  that  because  it  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly obvious  that  the  real  struggle  is 
between  the  alternative  proposals  of  "no- 
fault"  automobile  Insurance  and  national 
health  Insurance.  These  remedies  are  at  least 
in  part  mutually  exclusive.  Certainly,  a  gen- 
eral health  Insurance  program  would  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  any  first  party  insurance 
for  medical  expense  arising  from  automobile 
accidents.  The  DOT  studies  tell  us  that  medi- 
cal expense  represents  fifty-three  percent  of 
all  special  damages  for  accident  victims. 
Moreover,  if  compensation  for  medical  ex- 
pense is  removed  from  the  auto  Insurance 
picture,  the  insurers  now  pushing  "no-fault" 
will  be  virtually  forced  to  reverse  their  pres- 
ent position  drastically.  If  they  eliminate 
most  general  damages,  and  if  medical  ex- 
pense is  taken  away  from  them,  there  is  very 
little  left  for  them  to  Insure.  Therefore,  a 
national  health  insurance  program  may  well 
require  every  Insurer  now  supporting  "no- 
fault"  to  become  its  vigorous  opponent — at 
least  If  they  wish  to  remain  In  business. 
This  is  particularly  true  If  the  Kennedy- 
Javits  form  of  health  insurance  (governmen- 
tally  funded  through  social  security)  Is 
adopted. 

Since  I  consider  that  national  health  in- 
surance has  a  huge  head  start  on  auto  in- 
surance in  Congress,  I  have  optimism  that 
the  present  controversy  will  die  of  its  own 
weight  within  the  next  two  years.  For  all 
these  reasons.  I  ask  you  to  reconsider  the 
position  suggested  in  your  letter,  for  your 
own  good,  the  good  of  the  Minnesota  bar, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  public  in  Minnesota. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  general- 
ized health  insurance  is  a  worthwhile  social 
remedy — far  more  Important  than  a  social 
remedy  that  seeks  to  assist  the  16%  of  acci- 
dental injuries  which  are  represented  by 
automobile  victims  or  the  even  smaller  per- 
cent of  total  accident  and  Illness  victims 
which  are  represented  by  automobile  In- 
juries. Therefore,  I  say  let's  make  the  liberals 
support  true  liberal  legislation.  The  auto 
Insurance  proposals  are  phoney  liberal  legis- 
lation that  is  being  pushed  by  auto  insurers 
that  are  desperately  frightened  about  the  po- 
tential consequences  of  a  generalized  health 
Insurance  program. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  M.  Markus. 

[Prom   the   Baltimore   News   American, 
Feb.  22,  1972) 

No-Fault  Witness  Tied  to  Lawyers 
(By  T.  Lee  Hughes) 
Annapolis.— A  special  legislative  no-fault 
auto  Insurance  committee  has  failed  to  iden- 
tify as  a  top  executive  of  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  (ATLA)  a  key  wit- 
ness whose  testimony  apparently  had  con- 
siderable Influence  on  the  committee's  posi- 
tion on  the  no-fault  Issue,  it  has  been 
learned. 


The  witness,  WUllam  Schwartz  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Is  identified  In  the  committee's 
final  report  only  as  a  professor  of  Boston 
(University)  Law  School. 

Minutes  of  a  committee  hearing  held  early 
last  month  in  Massachusetts  state  only  that 
Schwartz  "wanted  to  make  It  clear  that  he 
was  not  an  actuary  nor  representing  any 
organization  or  institution  ..." 

However,  Schwartz  Is  general  director  of 
the  ATLA,  which  has  an  economic  interest 
In  defeating  no-fault  auto  insurance  legis- 
lation and  Is  conducting  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign against  It. 

Virginia  H.  Knauer,  special  consumer  af- 
fairs assistant  to  President  Nixon  has  said 
the  techniques  used  In  the  ATLA  campaign 
"would  appear  to  be  so  devious,  misleading 
and  blatantly  self-serving  as  to  cast  a  long 
shadow  over  the  integrity  of  the  entire  legal 
profession." 

Timothy  Clark,  legislative  assistant  who 
arranged  Schwartz's  testimony,  said  he  did 
not  know  of  Schwartz's  ATLA  position. 

He  said  Schwartz  told  the  committee  be- 
fore his  testimony  that  he  was  not  represent- 
ing the  ATLA  or  anyone  else.  No  one  on  the 
committee  pursued  the  issue  any  further,  h« 
said. 

Five  of  the  committee's  eight  members 
were  lawyers  earning  Income  handling  acci- 
dent cases  under  the  present  "fault"  insur- 
ance system. 

The  committee  was  described  early  last 
month  as  particularly  Impressed  with 
Schwartz's  testimony  against  the  no-faiUt 
concept,  and  It  later  recommended  a  very 
weak  no-fault  blU. 

Schwartz  has  been  criticized  elsewhere  for 
using  his  teaching  post  at  Boston  University 
to  further  the  ATLA  cause. 

The  issue  surfaced  again  last  week  when 
Del.  Alan  M.  Resnlck,  D-Balto.  5th,  disclosed 
he  had  asked  Schwartz  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Economic  Affairs  Committee,  which 
has  recently  taken  up  study  of  the  no-fault 
issue. 

Resnick,  a  lawyer  with  a  lucrative  auto 
accident  practice,  said  he  had  Issued  the 
Invitation  on  behalf  of  a  lawyer's  group 
known  as  the  Foundation  for  Insurance  Re- 
form and  Education  (FIRE) . 

Schwartz  couldn't  come  and  recommended 
Instead  a  Boston  University  colleague  named 
Nell  Hecht.  said  Resnick. 

Hecht.  too,  began  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  committee  by  insisting  that  he 
was  "not  speaking  on  behalf  of  any  organi- 
zation or  institution."  Only  under  question- 
ing did  he  admit  his  expenses  were  being 
paid  by  FIRE. 

Resnick  was  also  a  member  of  the  special 
no-fault  committee  that  went  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

[Prom  Business  Insurance,  Feb.  14,  1972] 
Law  Professor  Calls  No-Pault  a  Gimmick 

Houston. — A  critic  of  no-fault  auto  In- 
surance, Prof.  David  J.  Sargent  of  Suffolk 
University  Law  School.  Boston,  said.  "I  think 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  brand  of 
no-fault  insurance  which  the  public  has 
been  presented  thus  far  which  takes  benefits 
away  from  Innocent  victims  in  order  to  fi- 
nance the  same  kind  of  benefits  to  the 
wrong-doers  who  caused  that  injury." 

Prof.  Sargent  was  in  Houston  speaking  at 
the  University  of  Houston  Law  School  con- 
vocation and  before  the  Houston  Trial  Law- 
yers Assn. 

Citing  the  pioneer  Keeton-O'Connell  no- 
fault  plan,  Mr.  Sargent  said,  "Under  the 
plan,  compensation  will  be  paid  to  the 
drunken  driver,  to  the  dope  addict  operating 
under  the  Influence  of  narcotics,  to  the  es- 
caping criminal  who  crashes  his  motor  vehi- 
cle whUe  trying  to  elude  police,  and  to  the 
driver  who  is  guilty  of  willful,  wanton  and 
reckless  misconduct  In  the  operation  of  his 
car." 

Mr.  Sargent  caUed  no-fault  a  "gimmick" 


and  said  that  legislation  of  the  type  now 
proposed  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

"My  basic  objection  Is  the  reduction  of 
benefits,"  he  said,  "and  the  public  is  not 
generally  aware  of  this  portion  of  the  plan. 
People  believe  they  will  have  auto  insurance 
at  cheaper  rates.  But  they  do  not  realize  that 
even  If  you  do  give  them  a  cheaper  policy, 
v^lch  is  highly  questionable,  you  are  guar- 
anteeing that  they  are  going  to  get  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  benefits  that  they  re- 
ceive under  the  traditional  system  (of  Jus- 
tice) ." 

Mr.  Sargent  opposes  present  no-fault  pro- 
posals because  of  the  elimination  of  the  right 
to  recover  general  damages.  In  a  reference 
to  VS.  Senate  Bill  945.  Mr.  Sargent  stressed 
that  a  complete  exemption  from  liability  for 
property  damage  Is  contained  in  the  bUl.  "We 
can  hit  each  other's  car  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  llabUity."  he  noted,  "which  means 
that  we  then  have  to  go  out — unless  we  are 
going  to  take  an  awfully  big  gamble — and 
buy  at  some  high  prices  some  collision  In- 
surance. 

"That's  one  of  the  great  misnomers  of  these 
no-fault  plans."  said  Mr.  Sargent  "in  that  by 
and  large  they  deal  with  the  bodily  injury 
aspect.  Nationwide,  only  one-third  of  the 
Insurance  premium  dollar  of  the  traditional 
motorist  Is  consumed  by  the  bodily  Injury 
coverage;  two-thirds  is  for  property  damage." 


New  York  State  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
Newspaper  Advertisements 

I.  All  references  to  increases  in  the  over-all 
cost  of  auto  insurance  in  Massachusetts  since 
no-fault  became  effective  are  intentionally 
misleading;  a  "guilt-by-associatlon"  kind  of 
attack. 

It  would  have  made  Just  as  much  sense — 
smd  have  been  Jvist  as  Inaccurate  a  barometer 
of  no-fault — to  ask  p>eople  if  their  home- 
oicners  or  life  insurance  premiums  had  gone 
up  since  no-fault  auto  insurance  became 
law. 

A.  Fact;  The  Massachusetts  state  insur- 
ance dei>artment  has  estimated  that  Massa- 
chusetts motorists  realized  a  savings  of  $76 
million  because  of  no-fault  based  on  what 
1971  compulsory  rates  would  have  been  un- 
der the  fault  system. 

B.  Fact :  Because  the  Massachusetts  courts 
sustained  a  long-delayed  increase  in  rates  for 
property  damage,  collision  and  comprehen- 
sive coverages,  many  Massachusetts  motor- 
ists did  experience  a  rise  In  the  over-all  cost 
of  their  auto  Insurance  last  year,  as  they 
reported.  But  that  had  nothing  to  do  mith 
the  no-fault  law,  which  then  applied  orUy 
to  bodily  injury  insurance. 

C.  Pact:  Every  Massachusetts  motorist  re- 
ceived a  15%  decrease  in  1971  in  the  rate  for 
bodily  injury  insurance  because  of  the  no- 
fault  law. 

D.  Fact:  If  no- fault  had  not  been  enacted, 
rates  for  bodily  Injury  coverage  woxild  have 
had  to  be  increased  by  about  20%.  (That 
represents  a  net  difference  of  sc«ne  35%  In 
rates  for  bodily  injury  insurance.) 

E.  Pact :  Because  of  no-fault,  premiums  for 
medical  payments  coverage  were  reduced 
25%  for  those  who  purchased  that  optional 
coverage. 

P.  Fact:  As  a  result  of  the  first  year's  ex- 
perience under  no-fault,  premiums  for  bodily 
Injury  Insurance  have  been  reduced  another 
27.6%  for  1972.  an  additional  savings  of  $30 
million  for  Massachusetts  motorists. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  the  typical  Boston  driver 
the  savings  look  like  this:  In  1970 — before 
no-fault — a  young  male  driver  paid  $375  for 
the  compulsory  bodily  injury  insurance.  In 
1971 — under  no-fault — ^hls  rate  was  reduced 
to  $318  and  in  1972  it  was  fiuther  reduced 
to  only  $237.  The  average  driver  over  25  years 
of  age  paid  $117  In  1970.  $99.50  last  year  and 
only  $74  in  1972  for  bodily  Injury  insurance. 

G.  Comment :  It  is  pure  distortion  to  make 
It  appear  that  the  Increases  In  cost  for  prop- 
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erty  damage  insurance  In  1971  were  in  any 
way  related  to  no-fault  Insurance.  No-fault 
did  not  apply  to  property  damage  coverages 
In  1971.  Because  of  the  succese  of  no-fault 
m  bodily  Injury  Insurance  and  In  an  effort 
to  slow  the  rise  In  premiums  for  property 
damage  coverages,  the  legislature  extended 
the  no-fault  concept  to  property  damage, 
effective  January  1,  1972. 

In  announcing  rate  Increases  In  property 
damage  coverage  for  1972,  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  John  Ryan  stated  that  he  would 
have  fixed  higher  charges  for  those  coverages 
If  no-fatilt  had  not  been  extended  to  property 
damage. 

n.  Figures  In  the  "graph"  are  subject  to 
question.  Originally  presented  In  late  faU 
of  1971,  they  purport  to  show  payments  to 
accident  victims  for  1970  and  1971.  1971  data 
has  to  be  Incomplete — could  have  represented 
nine  month  figures  at  best.  Question:  Is  the 
comparison  valid?  No  time  periods  are  di- 
vulged. 

m.  The  charge  that  Insurance  companies 
gained  from  no-fault  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  In  not  paying  for  "genuine  pain  and 
suffering"  is  misleading  on  several  counts. 

A.  First,  Insurance  companies  themselves 
received  over  $50  million  less  In  premiums 
on  bodily  Injury  Insurance  in  1971  than  they 
did  In  1970. 

B.  Second,  the  Massachusetts  no-fault  law 
clearly  Is  having  the  effect  of  reducing,  If  not 
eliminating,  ersatz  claims  for  bodily  Injury. 
The  Massachusetts  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles states  that  there  were  60,000  fewer  per- 
Bonal  Injuries  reported  In  1971  under  no-fault 
than  m  1970  (101,000  vs.  151.000),  while  the 
number  of  accidents  reported  dropped  by 
only  17,000  (152,000  vs.  168,944).  This,  of 
course.  Is  a  prime  factor  in  reduced  over-all 
payout. 

C.  Third,  the  trial  lawyers  Ignore  the  fact 
that  the  Massachusetts  law  permits  people  to 
sue  for  Intangible  losses  whenever  their 
medical  expenses  exceed  $500  or  they  suffer 
certain,  defined  serious  injuries,  including 
fractures.  Thus,  people  are  recovering  for 
"genuine  pain  and  suffering"  every  day  In 
Massachusetts,  just  as  they  did  before  no- 
fault.  On  the  other  hand,  many  obviously 
needless  and  Infiated  claims  that  formerly 
were  made  under  the  fault  system  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  as  a  whole  are  being 
eliminated  under  no-fault. 

rv.  It  Is  a  gross  distortion  to  try  to  show 
that  Massachusetts  accident  victims  received 
less  back  per  personal  injury  premium  dollar 
under  no-fault  than  under  the  fault  system, 
and  a  clear  deception  to  Imply  that  the 
"statistics"  come  from  the  XJ.S.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

A.  The  only  actual  Department  of  Trans- 
portation statistic  in  this  example  is  that 
under  the  fault  system  only  44  cents  of  the 
premium  dollar  goes  for  benefits  on  the  aver- 
age, because  56  cents  Is  consumed  in  legal 
fees,  claims  adjustment  expenses  and  over- 
head associated  with  trying  to  determine 
legal  liability,  and  with  other  company  ad- 
ministration and  sales  costs. 

B.  It  Is  a  false  and  misleading  computation 
to  reduce  the  44  cent  return  per  premium 
dollar  under  the  fault  system  by  the  73  per- 
cent reduction  In  average  claim  costs  in  doZ- 
lars.  Because  bodily  injury  Insurance  premi- 
ums, legal  and  claims  adjustment  expenses 
all  have  been  reduced  under  no-fault,  in- 
jured motorists  are  now  receiving  a  greater 
return  in  benefits  on  their  premium  dollar 
under  no-fault  than  they  were  under  the 
fault  system.  The  trial  lawyers'  computation 
is  an  apples-and-oranges  type  of  sham. 

V.  Because  the  lawyers  themselves  propose 
payment  of  medical  expenses  and  wage  loss 
to  all  Injured  victims  on  a  no-fault  basis — 
without  restricting  or  modifying  damage  ac- 
tions or  payments  for  Intangible  losses — the 
only  place  where  savings  can  be  achieved  In 
their  system  Is  in  the  large  deductible  on 
property  damage.  This,  of  course,  removfls 


none  of  the  high  frictional  costs  of  the  fault 
system  and  simply  leaves  the  public  under- 
writing a  higher  percentage  of  its  actual 
losses. 


Ir  Too  Thd»k  "No-Fault"  Will  Save  Tou  a 
Lot  or  Monet  .  .  .  Think  Again 
The  figures  have  been  flying  fast  from  all 
directions  .  .  .  and  by  now  you  may  even  feel 
convinced  that  If  "no-fault"  becomes  a  real- 
ity in  New  York  State  .  . .  your  auto  Insurance 
will  cost  you  a  lot  less.  Forget  it!  You're  being 
hoodwinked.  The  fact  is,  with  "no-fault"  in- 
surance .  .  .you  lose  .  .  .  insurance  companies 
win. 

MASSACHUSETTS  "no-fault":   mant  people 

are  paying  mobs  MONET  I 

On  January  1,  1971,  "no-fault"  went  into 
effect  in  Massachusetts. 

72%  of  all  Massachusetts  accident  victims 
interviewed  between  November  29-December 
19,  1971  reported  that  the  over-all  cost  of 
their  auto  insurance  has  gone  up  or  stayed 
the  same.  Only  6%  reported  a  reduction! 
(Source:  Opinion  Research  Corporation, 
Princeton,  N.J.) 

So-called  premium  "savings"  apply  to  only 
Vi  of  the  total  premium  (for  bodily  Injiiry) 
and  only  on  the  basic  minimum  required. 
(Only  30%  of  the  people  take  basic  cover- 
age .  .  .  70%  require  more.) 

The  cost  of  the  other  %  (property  damage 
Insurance)  is  going  up  4'/2  times  faster  than 
bodily  Injury  Insurance. 

In  Massachusetts,  under  "no-fault",  pre- 
miums for  property  damage  and  collision 
have  gone  up  and  are  still  going  up ! 

Who  gained?  Insurance  companies.  They 
paid  out  73.3%  less  under  "no-fault"  because 
accident  victims  were  not  paid  for  genuine 
pain  and  suffering. 

Who  lost?  People  hurt  in  accidents.  They 
were  paid  73.3%  less.  They  received  12*  back 
per  personal  injury  premium  dollar  compared 
with  44*  before  "no-fault".  (Based  on  sta- 
tistics of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Transportation.) 

In  other  words  ...  in  Massachusetts  to  get 
the  kind  of  insurance  they  need  .  .  .  "no- 
fault"  costs  many  people  more  money  .  .  . 
and  their  fundamental  rights  have  been  se- 
verely limited  or  wiped  out  completely! 

WE  suGCEsrr  a  change  for  the  better — at 

40%    LESS  cost! 

Auto  Insurance  reform  is  long  overdue  and 
necessary  .  .  .  but  the  "no-fault"  bills  now  in 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  are  stacked 
against  you.  If  any  one  of  them  gets  through 
.  .  .  you  lose  .  .  .  you  lose  big.  Vou  lose  your 
rights  and  you  will  be  forced  to  buy  the 
highest  profit  type  of  insiurance  In  exchange 
for  the  least  amount  of  benefits. 

The  "no-fault"  proposals  represent  a  high- 
profit  guarantee  for  the  big  auto  Insurance 
companies.  They  are  "no-benefit/no  pay" 
plans  wrapped  in  an  appealing  name  .  .  . 
designed  by  the  same  companies  which  have 
arbitrarily  cancelled  your  policies,  refused 
you  coverage  and  raised  your  rates. 

We  oppose  "no-fault"  as  it  has  been  pre- 
sented because  it  takes  away  basic  rights  and 
would  nullify  the  effect  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion which  protects  you. 

We  have  drafted  an  Insurance  reform  plan 
which  provides  for  prompt  and  Just  c^n- 
pensatlon  to  all  victims  at  a  savings  of  40% 
In  total  insurance  costs. 

Our  proposed  "Automobile  and  Consumer 
Protection  Program"  provides  for  immediate 
payment  for  medical  exf>enses  and  loss  of 
income  on  a  no-fault  basis. 

Our  program  would  increase  your  mini- 
mum protection.  It  would  promote  car,  driver 
and  highway  safety  .  .  .  and  eliminate  costly, 
discriminatory  and  imfalr  Insurance  com- 
pany practices. 

Dont  be  forced  to  swallow  a  "no-fault"  pill 
before  you  know  what's  really  In  it. 

With  today's  proposed  "no-fault":  You 
loae.  Insurance  Companies  win  I 


Let's  have  a  change  for  the  better  ...  for 
a  change. 

New  York  State  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
401  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10013,  (212) 
925-0009.  ' 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Feb.  8, 1972] 

AIA  Lauds  NYC  Bar  on  Its  No-Fault  Plan 

A  proposal  of  a  total  no-fault  auto  insur- 
ance by  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  has  won  the  endorsement 
of  the  American  Insurance  Association. 

T.  Lawrence  Jones,  president  of  the  AIA, 
said  yesterday:  "The  report  and  conclusions 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  on  no-fault  auto  insurance  pro- 
posals should  remove  any  remaining  doubt 
that  the  existing  lawsuit  system  of  auto  In- 
surance must  be  abolished." 

The  bar's  plan  contains  not  only  the  usual 
no-fault  of  compulsory  Insurance,  recovery 
for  lost  wages  and  medical  expenses,  and 
avoidance  of  duplication  of  benefits,  but  also 
calls  for  the  complete  abolishment  of  auto 
negligence  lawsuits. 

The  New  York  bar,  considered  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  in  the  country,  thus  places 
Itself  in  opposition  to  the  American  and  New 
York  State  Trial  Lawyers  Association  both 
vigorous  opponents  of  any  type  of  no-fault 
progtram. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  at  its  semi- 
annual meeting  in  New  Orleans  this  week, 
is  expected  to  review  various  no-fault  pro- 
posals. But,  indications  are  that  the  national 
organization  will  not  take  a  stand  on  no- 
fault  until  its  annual  meeting  in  August. 

In  his  statement  on  the  New  York  Bar's 
proposal,  Mr.  Jones  said:  "When  a  group  of 
the  nation's  lawyers  in  one  of  the  country's 
most  distinguished  bar  association  so  thor- 
oughly condemn  the  existing  system  and 
completely  endorse  the  no-fault  principle, 
it  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  the  merits 
of  the  issue  and  plain  truth  and  justice  de- 
mand a  change  In  the  system. 

"The  bar's  report  completely  refutes  the 
arguments  of  those  who  would  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  fault  concept  as  a  means  of  com- 
pensating auto  accident  victims. 

"We  commend  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  for  its  fair  and  ob- 
jective study  and  Its  forthright  analysis  and 
conclusions." 

If  you  think  "no-fault"  will  save  you  s 
lot  of  money  .  .  .  think  again. 

Under  the  "No-Fault"  Law  in  Massachu- 
setts, Many  People  Are  Paying  More  Moneyl 

On  January  1,  1971,  "no-fault"  went  Into 
effect  In  Massachusetts. 

72%  of  all  Massachusetts  accident  victims 
interviewed  between  November  29-Decem- 
ber 19,  1971  reported  that  the  over-all  cost  of 
their  auto  insurance  has  gone  up  or  stayed 
the  same.  Only  6%  reported  a  reductloni 
(source:  Opinion  Resetuxjh  Corporation, 
Princeton,  N.J.) 

So-called  premium  "savings"  apply  to  only 
Vj  of  the  total  premium  (for  bodily  injury) 
and  only  the  basic  minimum  required.  (Only 
30%  of  the  people  take  betslc  coverage 
(.  .  .  70%  require  more). 

The  cost  of  the  other  %  (property  dam- 
age insurance)  is  going  up  4^^  times  faster 
than  bodily  Injury  Insurance. 

In  Massachusetts,  under  "No-fault",  pre- 
miums for  property  damage  and  collision 
have  gone  up  and  are  still  going  up  I 

Who  gained?  Insurance  companies. 

They  paid  out  73.3%  less  under  "no-fault". 

Who  lost?  People  hurt  In  accidents. 

They  were  paid  73.3%  less.  They  received 
12^  back  per  personal  injury  premivim  dollar 
compared  with  44<  before  "no-fault".  (Baaed 
on  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Transpor- 
tation.) 

Foundation  for  Insurance  Reform  &  Edu- 
cation, 222  St.  Paul  Place.  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 21202  (301)  385-0950. 
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[Prom  New  York  Sunday  News,  May  2,  1971] 
"No-fault"  auto  Insurance  is  a  hoax! 
You've  heard  about  a  proposed  "no-fault" 
auto  Insurance  law.  The  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature in  Albany  Is  now  considering  vari- 
ous 'no-fault"  proposals.  We  believe  that  you 
have  to  know  much  more  about  them  and 
that,  in  the  public  interest,  the  Legislature 
should  not  take  hasty  action  on  any  proposal. 
A  law  which  penalizes  a  union  member  so 
that  he  may  lose  full  use  of  his  fringe  bene- 
fits Is  a  bad  law. 

A  law  which  says  that  a  poor  man  may 
not  be  able  to  recover  full  payment  for  pain 
and  suffering  but  a  rich  man  might — because 
bis  medical  bills  might  be  higher  for  the 
same  injuries — Is  a  bad  law. 

Under  the  New  York  State  Insurance  de- 
partment plan: 

A  housewife,  a  child,  a  retired  Senior  Citi- 
zen, or  any  unemployed  person,  will  get 
NOTHING  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  an  eye,  or 
other  bodily  mutilation.  Only  some  medical 
bills  may  be  paid. 

You  will  no  longer  be  able  to  sue  for  dam- 
age to  your  car  caused  by  a  careless  driver. 
If  you're  employed,  you  will  get  nothing  for 
bodily  mutilation.  You  will  only  be  paid  for 
lost  earnings  and  medical  bills  if  the  insur- 
ance adjuster  sees  it  your  way. 
You  will  need  more  insurance.  NOT  LESS. 
In  order  to  protect  yourself,  you  will  need 
high  priced  collision  insvuiince  .  .  .  Extra  in- 
surance for  accidents  outside  of  New  York 
State  and  other  special  coverage  ...  all  at 
additional  cost. 
Under  other  "no-fault"  proposals: 
You  are  not  guaranteed  payment  of  your 
expenses. 

You  may  have  to  bring  two  lawsuits  to  get 
paid. 

Your  right  to  full  recovery  for  pain  and 
suffering  may  depend  on  an  arbitrary  mini- 
mum of  approved  medical  expenses. 

None  of  the  "no-fault"  plans  guarantee 
payment  of  your  medical  bUls  and  lost 
earnings. 

Property  damage  (car  damage,  clothing, 
etc.)  eats  up  2/3  of  your  auto  Insurance 
premium  (71  to  73%  In  New  York  City) .  Only 
Yi  deals  with  bodily  injury. 

None  of  these  proposals  deal  with  property 
damage. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  only  state  with  a 
"no-fault"  law,  property  damage  premiums 
are  up  38%. 

If  you  are  a  family  man  .  .  .  with  a  decent 
Income  .  .  .  you  may  have  to  pay  more  for  in- 
surance . . .  than  a  single  persons  ...  a  young- 
er person  ...  a  "hot-rodder"  ...  in  order  to 
protect  yourself  and  your  family. 

The  "no-fault"  Idea  relieves  the  reckless 
driver  of  the  responsibility  for  his  own  neg- 
ligence and  can  often  be  more  generous  to 
the  guUty  party  than  to  the  victim  of  an 
accident. 

There  are  a  lot  of  pitfaUs  In  all  of  the  "no- 
fault"  plans. 

Don't  let  your  legislators  take  hasty  action  I 
Write  or  call  your  State  Senator  and  as- 
semblyman nowl 

Sample:  Hon  John  Doe,  State  Senate  (As- 
sembly) Albany,  N.Y.  12224 
Help  halt  "No-faiUt"!! 
"Citizens    against    No-fault,"    Room    392, 
Hotel    Commodore,    New   York,    N.Y. '  10017 
(212)683-6694. 

Chairman:  Max  Condlottl,  Co-chairmen: 
Leonard  R.  Cuevas,  Mary  Duda,  Ron  Gold, 
Anthony  Ooncalves,  Diane  Qoncalves.  Kathy 
Harms,  Aaron  Lebow,  Leonard  Meyerson, 
Sarah  Plen.  Edward  Shiller,  Miriam  Shulman, 
Alan  P.  SUver.  Alvin  Solomon.  Irving  Splvack. 
Rosalind  Splvack. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Poet, 
June  7,  1971] 
In  Mt  Opinion 
(By  Walter  Bortz) 
(Note. — This  is  another  in  a  series  of  guest 
columns  written  by  Clncinnatlans  on  any 
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topic  they  choose.  Our  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
thought  by  presenting  a  wide  range  of  diverse 
local  opinion.) 

Today's  guest  is  Walter  Bortz,  attorney  and 
1955  graduate  of  the  University  of  Clncmnati 
College  of  Law.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Bar  Assn.  Committee  on  Improvement 
of  the  Administrative  of  Justice,  former  ex- 
ecutive committeeman  and  chairman  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  Committee  and  is  on 
the  board  of  governing  trustees  and  treasurer 
of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers.) 

There  is  much  talk  about  so-called  no- 
fault  plans  these  days.  Unfortunately,  there 
Is  very  little  substance  to  what  appears  In 
news  accounts  on  the  subject — too  much 
heat,  and  too  little  light ! 

No-fault  is  a  misnomer  and  a  fraud  on  the 
public  promoted  by  a  powerful  segment  of 
the  Insurance  Industry  for  only  o  e  reason: 
to  earn  guaranteed  high  profits!  By  simply 
supporting  the  no-fault  concept,  instead  of 
printing  factual  material  on  the  subject — 
The  Post  violates  the  masthead  promise  "To 
give  light"  so  that  "the  people  will  find  their 
own  way." 

A  recent  Gallup  PoU  found  that  81  per 
cent  of  the  public  is  uninformed  or  \in- 
declded  on  the  merits  of  no-fault  plans. 

No-fault  Is  a  plan  to  overcompensate  the 
wrongdoer,  and  undercompensate  the  Inno- 
cent— not  because  It  Is  right  but  becaiwe  It 
might  be  cheaper. 

In  America  today,  we  enjoy  a  procedure 
which  has  evolved  over  centuries  of  human 
experience,  and  has  withstood  the  ultimate 
test  of  time.  Our  system  Is  based  on  the  prop- 
osition that  Individual  freedom  and  Individ- 
ual rights  are  balanced  by  Individual  reepon- 
slbUity. 

Here  Is  how  no-fault  woxild  work.  Assume 
a  reckless  driver  runs  a  red  light  causing  a 
violent  collision,  critically  Injuring  the  driver 
and  passengers  In  the  car  that  was  proceed- 
ing properly,  and  demolishing  their  car.  Ap- 
plying the  concept  of  no-fault,  this  reckless 
driver  is  not  at  fault.  He  is  not  liable  for  the 
hospital-medical  bills  of  the  victims,  for  their 
lost  earnings,  nor  the  car  damage.  He  is  not 
accountable  for  the  permanent  disfigure- 
ment, disability,  pain  and  suffering — the 
"human  losses." 

He  will  receive — within  the  limits  of  the 
plan — a  percentage  of  his  lost  wages  and  pay- 
ment of  hospital -medical  bills.  The  reckless 
driver  will  receive  exactly  the  same  benefits 
luider  the  no-fault  plan  as  will  the  Inrocent 
victim!  If  the  policyholder  has  other  sources 
of  protection,  however,  for  example  Blue 
Croes-Blue  Shield,  or  group  Insurance  at 
work  that  provides  medical -hospital  plus 
wage  continuation  benefits,  these  sources 
must  be  used  up  first — before  the  no-fault 
policy  would  even  be  applicable. 

The  victim  will  recover  nothing  for  the 
property  damage  to  his  car.  (He  will  have  to 
buy  a  separate  Insurance  policy  at  addi- 
tional cost  for  car  damage  protection.)  He 
will  recover  nothing  for  loss  of  limb,  loss 
of  sight,  disfiguration,  disability,  and  the 
pain  and  suffering. 

The  above  is  a  basic  outline  of  the  no- 
fault  concept.  There  are  now  more  than  50 
different  varieties.  A  few  have  added  provi- 
sions for  retaining  the  current  liability  sys- 
tem through  the  courts  for  death  or  disa- 
bility. In  an  attempt  to  make  the  schemes 
more  palatable — but  the  hard-rock  features 
of  no-fault  remain  constant. 

Because  of  special  circumstances.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts (highest  nationwide  auto  Insur- 
ance rates;  no  required  auto  damage  lia- 
bility Insurance) ,  the  politicians,  during  an 
election  year,  were  able  to  "sell"  the  vulner- 
able public  through  the  Madison  Avenue 
slogan  that: '"Everyone  will  be  paid,  and  it 
will  cost  less."  These  entrancing  phrases 
played  on  the  public's  naive  quest  for  a  bar- 
gain. Of  course,  the  public  wasn't  told  that 
in  order  to  make  equal  payments  to  the 
negligent  wrongdoer,  the  Innocent  victims 
would  have  to  forfeit  some  of  the  compen- 


sation to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
present  system.  The  result:  justice  for  no- 
body. 

And  the  promised  reduction  In  premium 
costs  never  materialized.  The  Massachusetts 
no-fault  law  called  for  an  across  the  board 
reduction.  The  insurance  Industry  peti- 
tioned the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  and 
won  a  Court  ruling  that  the  forced  reduc- 
tion In  property  damage  and  collision  cov- 
erage was  unconstitutional.  They  then  asked 
for  and  received  Increases  of  38  per  cent  on 
property  damage  coverage  and  26  per  cent 
on  collision  coverage.  TTie  net  result  Is  an 
overall  increase  In  Insurance  costs  for  the 
people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  public's  concern  over  rising  auto  In- 
surance costs  is  understandable.  Yet,  it  must 
be  stressed  that  these  costs  are  increasing  at 
a  lesser  rate  than  many  other  consumer 
needs!  The  way  to  attack  these  increasing 
costs  Is  not  through  socially  revolutionary 
no-fault  schemes  which  would  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water! 

Consider  these  statistics:  (1)  Two-thlrda 
of  premliun  dollars  goes  for  car  damage  cov- 
erage, and  mcwe  than  10  times  as  many  peo- 
ple suffer  car  damage  as  personal  injuries. 
(2)  The  snappy  new  cars  are  fragile.  They 
sustain  about  $200  damage  in  front-end  col- 
lision at  5  mph,  and  $650  damage  in  a  front 
end  crash  at  10  mph.  (3)  63,000  persons  were 
killed  on  the  highways  last  year — and  alcohol 
was  a  factor  In  55  per  cent  of  the  deaths. 

We  must  work  to  reduce  the  real  cause  of 
Increased  premiums,  the  auto  accidents 
themselves :  by  designing  cars  that  can  with- 
stand damage  at  low  speeds,  and  suffer  re- 
duced damage  at  high  speeds;  by  Improving 
safety  features  on  cars;  by  providing  better 
highway  design;  by  reducing  the  number  of 
car  thefts;  by  enforcing  higher  standards  for 
driver  training  and  licensing;  by  requiring 
better  traffic  law  enforcement,  and  In  parti- 
cular, eliminating  the  drunk  drivers  from  the 
highways. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  trial  lawyers 
have  a  special  Interest,  they  also  have  a  first- 
hand understanding  of  the  virtues  in  our 
present  system.  To  favor  no-fault  because 
lawyers  oppose  it  Is  nonsense!  Lawyers  also 
favor  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press — as 
does  this  newspt^)er — but  certainly  that  is 
no  basis  for  opposing  free  press  and  free 
speech !  Let  us  test  no-fault  on  Its  merits  and 
forget  personalities. 

Responsible  groups  of  trial  lawyers  are 
working  to  Improve  our  present  system,  to 
make  It  productive  of  the  highest  quantity 
and  quality  of  justice.  Recommendations  in- 
clude: more  judges;  arbitration  of  smaller 
claims  without  prolonged  litigation;  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  drunk  driver,  and  make 
cars  more  crash  resistant;  comparative  negli- 
gence, rather  than  contributory  negligence, 
so  that  a  driver  only  5  per  cent  negligent  as 
compared  to  the  other  driver's  95  per  cent 
negligence,  will  recover  95  per  cent  of  his 
losses  (whereas  he  is  now  barred  from  re- 
covering anything).  Incentives  for  earlier 
settlements  by  Insurance  companies,  such  as 
Interest  from  date  of  suit  to  run  until  set- 
tlement. 

Surveys  Indicate  that  when  fully  Informed 
on  the  facts,  the  public  overwhelmingly  pre- 
fers our  present  fault  system  over  the  no- 
fault  proposals! 

[From  the  (Ohio)   State  Underwriter, 
June  1971 1 
Called  ADOPT:  Attorneys  Establish  Fund 
Which  Will  Fight  No-Pault 
A  group  of  Ohio  attorneys  Is  forming  a 
special  trust  fund  to  aid  political  candidates 
who  ptish  legislation  that  the  attorneys  feel 
Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  general  public. 
Among   the   first   Issues   to   which    the   at- 
torneys will  address  themselves   Is  that  of 
no-fault  insurance. 

The  group  Intends  to  fight  no-fault  In 
whatever  form  It  may  be  presented — pure 
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no-fault  or  partial  no-fault,  a  spokesman 
said. 

Most  of  the  group  Is  expected  to  be  made 
up  of  members  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of 
Trial  Lawyers.  It  was  members  of  the  organi- 
zation who  started  the  fund.  But  the  trust 
fund  will  not  be  part  of  the  academy  It- 
self because  the  academy  could  lose  Its  tax 
exempt  status  If  It  engaged  directly  in 
political  activities. 

Walter  Bortz,  a  Cincinnati  attorney  who 
is  secretary  and  trustee  of  the  academy,  said 
that  attorneys  outside  of  academy  mem- 
bership are  expected  to  join  In  contributing 
to  and  working  for  the  fund  which  Is  offi- 
cially designated  ADOPT  (Attorneys  Dedi- 
cated to  Ohio  People  Totally). 

Mr.  Bortz  denied  the  expected  allegations 
that  the  trial  lawyers  were  merely  fighting 
no-fault  to  preserve  a  source  of  Income  for 
themselves. 

He  said  the  motivations  for  forming  the 
fund  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  "We  sim- 
ply are  not  in  favor  of  eliminating  the  lia- 
bility tort  system,"  which  Mr.  Bortz  feels 
is  a  cornerstone  of  the  society  that  must 
be  preserved. 

But  most  of  the  no-fault  plans  that  have 
been  proposed  are  really  only  partial  no- 
fault  plans  that  do  not  really  eliminate  the 
tort  system.  In  light  of  that  why  would  the 
attorneys  want  to  fight  the  idea? 

Mr.  Bortz  said  that  attorneys  generally 
fear  that  even  a  partial  no-fault  system 
represents  a  first  step  in  the  eventual  de- 
struction of  the  tort  system.  For  that  rea- 
son the  trustees  of  the  fund  intend  to  fight 
even  partial  no-fault  plans. 

Besides,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
reform  of  the  automobile  reparations  sys- 
tem in  its  present  form,  Mr.  Bortz  sug- 
gested. And  he  indicated  that  such  reforms 
would  be  welcome — reforms  such  as  stream- 
lining of  the  court  system  which,  he  noted, 
the  Chief  Justice  has  called  for. 

While  repeating  the  oft  heard  criticisms  of 
no-fault  plans — such  as  the  possibility  that 
insureds  will  artificially  blow  up  claims  in 
order  to  reach  a  level  where  someone  can  be 
sued — Mr.  Bortz  emphasized  that  the  attor- 
neys' chief  concern  in  this  matter  is  the 
attack  on  the  Jury  trial  system  that  he  thinks 
is  implicit  in  all  no-fault  plans. 

"These  are  really  no-responsibility  plans 
which  are  merely  steps  toward  the  socializa- 
tion process,"  he  said. 

The  Cincinnati  attorney  said  that  if  the 
society  tears  down — either  partially  or 
wholly — ^the  Jury  trial  system,  the  society 
will,  in  effect,  be  separating  its  citizens  from 
the  only  personal  contact  that  it  has  with 
the  jury  trial  system.  The  citizenry  would 
thus  lose  all  contact  with  the  system  of  jus- 
tice, Mr.  Bortz  said. 

But  wouldn't  the  element  of  responsibility 
be  preserved  in  criminal  law,  even  if  civil 
trials  should  become  less  of  a  factor  In  our 
society?  Also  If  a  defendant  has  large  liabil- 
ity limits  In  his  automobile  policy  can  he 
really  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  or  fault 
when  he  knows  that  any  large  settlement 
against  him  will  be  paid  by  his  insurer? 

A  Cleveland  attorney.  John  Martinsdale. 
answered  "no"  to  both  questions.  (Mr.  Mar- 
tinsdale made  his  comments  several  weeks 
ago  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  new 
trust  fund.) 

Mr.  Martinsdale  said  that  eliminating  the 
civil  case  Jury  trial  would,  in  effect,  elimi- 
nate a  majority  of  the  Jury  trials  and  would 
thus  effectively  separate  the  citizen  from  ex- 
perience with  our  system  of  justice.  He  feels 
as  strongly  as  Mr.  Bortz  about  the  Importance 
of  keeping  the  citizen  in  contact  with  our 
system  of  Justice  through  jury  trials. 

And  even  though  the  insurer  is  going  to 
pay  any  settlement  that  may  be  Imposed  by 
a  Jury  against  a  defendant,  Mr.  Martinsdale 
said  it  has  been  his  experience  that  the  ele- 
ment of  responsibility  still  remains  with  the 
defendant.   "I  have  seen  many  defendants 


breath  a  large  sigh  of  relief  when  the  Jury 
comes  in  and  rules  in  his  favor,"  even  though 
that  defendant  was  not  likely  to  suffer  any 
financial  loss,  Mr.  Martinsdale  recounted. 

Sources  close  to  the  Ohio  General  Assembly 
Indicate  that  no-fault  legislation  is  not  likely 
to  get  passed  at  least  during  the  next  two 
years.  Even  Gov.  John  J.  Gilligan  has  indi- 
cated he  is  not  anxious  to  see  the  state  rush 
into  such  a  plan  without  first  seeing  the  ex- 
perience of  other  states  which  may  adopt  a 
no-fault  plan. 

In  light  of  this,  why  have  the  attorneys 
formed  a  fund  to  fight  no-fault  so  vigorously? 

Mr.  Bortz  said  it  was  merely  an  Indication 
of  attorney's  desire  to  do  something  tangi- 
ble on  an  issue  they  consider  of  vital  im- 
portance to  citizens  of  Ohio.  Also  he  noted 
that  the  fund  (which  is  not  a  lobbying  tool 
as  described  in  at  least  one  other  publica- 
tion) cannot  be  infiuentlal  until  the  political 
campaigns  of  1972.  Ohio  legislators  do  not 
run  for  office  this  year. 

But  in  1972  the  trustees  intend  to  use 
whatever  money  Is  available  In  the  fund  to 
support  candidates  who  the  trustees  feel 
support  issues  that  are  in  the  best  Interest 
of  Ohlans.  The  issue  of  no-fault  will  probably 
preoccupy  the  trustees  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  fund  activities,  Mr.  Bortz  indicated.  But 
he  added  that  other  issues  will  also  come  into 
play. 

Funds  will  also  be  used  In  attemps  to  de- 
feat candidates  who  the  trustees  feel  will  not 
act  in  the  best  Interest  of  Oh  loans,  the  Cin- 
cinnati attorney  added. 

Expressing  only  his  own  personal  feelings 
and  not  those  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Bortz  sug- 
gested that  the  fund  may  eventually  align 
itself  with  Issues  that  are  of  vital  concern  to 
the  Insurance  Industry  right  now — such  as 
seeking  tougher  laws  against  drunk  drivers 
and  seeking  high  standards  for  automobile 
design. 

Mr.  Bortz  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any  goal 
that  has  been  set  for  the  size  of  the  special 
fund  but  that  it  will  welcome  contributions 
from  any  source  including  Insurance  orga- 
nizations. 

He  said  he  was  aware  of  only  one  other 
such  fund  in  the  country,  one  that  was  es- 
tablished in  Texas  which  is  also  designed 
with  no-fault  in  mind. 

Mr.  Bortz'  comments  came  a  day  before  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  described  the  no-fault 
plan  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  large  success.  Never- 
theless, the  newspaper  article,  like  many  ar- 
ticles before  it,  did  not  concern  itself  with 
the  issue  that  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Bortz 
and  his  associates  in  the  ADOPT  fund,  name- 
ly the  issue  of  the  possible  undermining  of 
the  nation's  system  of  justice  relative  to  the 
citizenry. 

(From  the  Erie   (Pa.)   Times-News,  Apr.  25, 

1971) 
We  Believe  "No  Fault"  Insurance  Is  a  Hoax  ! 

Pennsylvania's  "No  Fault"  Insurance 
plan  .  .  . 

It  will  increase  your  automobile  Insurance 
premiums. 

It  will  pay  the  negligent  and  careless  driver 
while  limiting  what  the  innocent  and  fault- 
less driver  will  receive. 

It  will  deny  the  innocent  victim  (man, 
woman  and  child)  the  right  to  a  jury  deci- 
sion of  what  just  determination  for  an  in- 
Jury  should  be. 

It  will  encourage  more  claims  .  .  .  more 
unjustified  claims,  more  malingering  and 
more  payments.  This  must  result  in  higher 
costs  for  all  motorists,  including  the  careful 
driver. 

Do  not  be  misled!  No  fault  insurance 
sounds  good,  but  it  certainly  should  be  called 
"pay  out  Insurance"  since  it  will  pay  the 
faulty  drivers  and  limit  benefits  to  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  automobile  accidents. 

Before  your  state  legislator  votes  for  a  no- 
fault  insurance  plan,  ask  him  why  .  .  . 


Why  shouldn't  the  careless  and  negligent 
driver  be  the  one  to  bear  higher  iftsurance 
rates  rather  than  all  drivers  .  .  .  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  careful  and  safe? 

Why  shouldn't  the  Innocent  vliTtlm  have  a 
just  day  in  court  .  .  .  and  let  a  jury  of  his 
peers  find  the  careless  driver  negligent  and 
force  him  to  pay  In  full? 

Why  shouldn't  your  automobile  Insurance 
premium  tie  based  upon  your  own  record  of 
safe  driving  .  .  .  not  on  the  total  tecord  of 
all  drivers,  including  both  the  careless  and 
the  innocent? 

Think  about  the  proposed  no-fault  plan. 
Do  you  .   .  . 

Do  you  want  your  automobile  Insurance 
premium  used  to  finance  the  "red-light  run- 
ner", the  "speed  merchant",  the  "tail-gater" 
and  the  "non-lookers"? 

Do  you  want  your  own  record  as  safe  and 
careful  driver  to  mean  nothing,  for  your  rec- 
ord to  be  lumped  with  the  irresponsible  and 
careless  driver? 

No-fault  Insurance  serves  the  interests  of 
the  driver  "at  fault ",  not  the  safe  driver 
with  "no  fault".  Tou  can  have  health  and  ac- 
cident Insurance — Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  group  Insurance — of  your  choice.  You 
now  have  an  automobile  Insurance  policy. 
Why  pay  more  premiums  than  you  already 
do? 

The  time  to  act  is  now!  Call  or  write  your 
assemblyman  and  state  senator.  Tell  them 
you  want  positive  programs  in  Pennsylvania 
that  will  place  the  burden  on  the  "At-fault" 
driver,  not  you  the  "No  fault"  victim.  Tell 
them  you  do  not  want  the  No-Fault  Auto- 
mobile Insurance  program  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Committee  Against  Higher  Insurance  Ratet 
In  Pennsylvania,  John  E.  Britton,  Chairman 
P.O.  Box  1744,  Erie,  Pa.  16512. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  12.  19711 

No-Fault  Reform  in  the  States? 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Denver. — Lawmakers  In  the  state  capitol 
here  have  made  the  point  that  they  are  Im- 
probable instruments  of  reform  on  a  tricky 
issue  like  auto  insurance. 

The  White  House  counted  on  the  Colorado 
legislature  to  support  President  Nixon's  con- 
tention that  the  Initiative  on  no-fault  auto 
insurance  can  safely  be  left  to  the  states.  The 
Republican  legislature  seemed  to  be  moving 
aggressively  enough  to  enaot  the  no-fault 
principle  before  It  adjourned  in  late  April. 

The  White  House  insurance  expert.  George 
Crawford,  came  out  here  twice  to  help  push 
the  bill  through.  The  Colorado  Bar  Assn. 
Joined  in  aiding  the  chief  sponsors,  house 
leader  Carl  Gustafson  and  Democratic  Rep. 
Donald  Horst,  to  draft  legislation  that  would 
seem  to  reform  the  system  without  eliminat- 
ing the  trial  lawyers'  opportunity  to  bring 
suits. 

"I  honestly  believe,"  Denver  attorney  Ken- 
neth Kripke  wrote  Richard  Jacobson  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Assn.  on  April  1, 
"that  it  is  not  only  a  no-fault  bill  but  that 
it  is  the  real  answer  to  the  no-fault  system, 
at  least  in  Colorado,  and  I  have  given  a  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  legislature  to  back 
it  all  the  way." 

Kripke's  correspondence  has  come  to  light 
through  the  defection  of  Robert  Joost,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Assn. 
The  letter  describes  how  Kripke  persuaded 
the  legislators  to  draft  a  law  that  would  re- 
quire insurance  companies  to  pay  first  party 
benefits  up  to  $15,000  but  enable  accident 
victims  to  sue  for  damages  above  that. 

The  measure  swept  through  the  Colorado 
House  53  to  2.  The  sponsors  knew  that  much 
of  the  momentum  derived  from  apprehen- 
sion of  the  legal  fraternity  that  if  Colorado 
did  nothing  Congress  would  be  more  disposed 
to  pass  a  stiff  federal  measure,  perhaps  even 
the  Hart-Moss  bill  which  rules  out  liability 
suits  unless  the  damage  is  catastrophic. 
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But  the  momentum  suddenly  evaporated 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Colorado 
Senate.  The  bill  was  bottled  up  by  the  votes 
of  Republican  lawyer-legislators  and  the  leg- 
islature adjourned  after  passing  a  change  in 
rate  regulation  which  had  no  bearing  on  no- 
tault  reform.  The  House  sponsors  discovered 
in  conference  with  the  Senate  that  they  were 
butting  against  a  stone  wall. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  American  Trial 
Lawj'ers  Assn.  had  persuaded  Kripke  to 
change  his  position.  The  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, Richard  Markus,  wrote  him  on 
April  13  that  "the  proposed  legislation  may 
not  be  as  favorable  as  you  seem  to  feel." 

Markus  pointed  out  that  the  legislation 
"will  eliminate  all  special  damages  from  vir- 
tually all  cases"  because  the  statistical  rec- 
ord shows  that  medical  expenses  and  wage 
losses  exceed  $15,000  In  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  all  cases.  The  effect,  he  warned,  will  be  to 
cause  the  insurers  to  discourage  their  insured 
against  retaining  counsel  to  file  claims. 

"Perhaps,"  Markus  concluded,  "the  Colo- 
rado Trial  Lawyers  Assn.  could  reconsider  and 
determine  whether  they  wish  to  push  this 
legislation.  Without  the  push  of  the  bar,  I 
don't  believe  that  this  legislation  will  get 
anywhere  in  your  state  senate." 

The  lesson  of  the  episode  is  that  Congress 
cannot  in  good  faith  leave  the  enactment  of 
no-fault  auto  insurance  to  the  total  discre- 
tion of  state  legislatures. 

A  Reply  to  WCAU-TV  EnrroRiAL 
Subject:  No-fault  auto  Insurance. 
Speaker:  James  E.  Beasley,  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

Announcers.  A  WCAU-TV  Editorial  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  no-fault  auto  insur- 
ance. In  response,  here  Is  Attorney  James  E. 
Beasley,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Trial 
Lawyers  Association. 

There  is  a  lot  of  fault  with  no-fault. 
"Everyone  wins",  "no  one  loses",  "no  de- 
lay", and  "payment  now"  are  catch  phrases 
xised  to  generate  acceptance  by  the  public  of 
a  bargain-basement  sale  tagged  no-fault  in- 
surance. It  is  apparent  that  for  everyone  to 
be  paid  and  there  to  be  no  losers,  benefits 
must  be  taken  from  the  Innocent  and  used 
to  pay  the  wrongdoer. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Denenberg  clearly 
stated  on  March  27,  1971  that  if  no-fault 
becomes  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  Insurance 
premiums  will  remain  the  same  and  prob- 
ably Increase  in  the  future. 

No-fault  will  not  reduce  insurance  pre- 
miums, it  will  only  reduce  the  compensation 
due  the  innocent  accident  victim.  Obviously, 
if  everyone  is  to  collect,  including  the  drunk 
and  the  hot-rodder,  the  money  must  come 
from  somewhere,  and  that  somewhere  Is  your 
premium  dollars  or  a  reduction  in  your  bene- 
fits or  both.  Under  all  the  no-fault  schemes, 
the  Innocent  are  punished  and  the  vsrong- 
doer  rewarded.  No-fault  is  a  compensation 
plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try, not  the  people. 

You  decide— do  you  want  your  insurance 
premiums  to  be  used  to  pay  drunks'  claims 
and  in  exchange  you  have  less  coverage  for 
your  wife  and  children?  Do  you  want  to  trade 
in  the  benefits  that  you  presently  enjoy  for 
a  Mickey  Mouse  type  Insurance  program 
where  the  innocent  victim  gives  up  benefits 
to  insure  that  wrongdoers  are  paid?  That  is 
the  fault  with  no-fault,  and  there  is  a  lot 
more. 

We  Bklievz  "No-Pault"  Auto  Insurance 

Is  A  Hoax 
We  believe  that  a  law  which  would  penal- 
ize a  union  member  so  that  he  may  lose 
full  use  of  his  fringe  benefits  is  a  bad  law. 
We  believe  that  a  law  which  says  that  a 
poor  man  may  not  be  able  to  recover  full 
payment  for  pain  and  suffering,  but  a  rich 
man  might — because  bis  medical  bills  may 


be  higher  for  the  same  injuries — is  a  bad 
law. 

You've  probably  hestrd  about  a  proposed 
"no-fault"  auto  insurance  law.  It  sounds 
like  everybody  gets  fully  paid,  faster,  at 
less  cost — and  without  having  to  sue. 

The  whole  thing  sounds  pretty  sim- 
ple ...  1/  that's  all  you  knoto. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  In  Al- 
bany is  now  considering  various  "no-fault" 
proposals.  We  believe  that  you  have  to  know 
much  more  about  them  and  that,  in  the 
public  interest,  the  Legislature  should  not 
take  hasty  action  on  any  proposal. 

The  New  York  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment plan: 

Did  you  know  that  a  housewife,  a  child,  a 
retired  Senior  Citizen,  or  any  unemployed 
person,  will  get  nothing  for  the  loss  of  a  leg, 
an  eye,  or  other  bodily  mutilation?  Only 
some  medical  bills  may  be  paid. 

Did  you  know  that  If  you're  employed, 
you  wUl  get  nothing  for  bodUy  mutUatlon? 
You  will  only  be  paid  for  lost  earnings  and 
medical  bills  :/  the  insurance  adjuster  sees 
it  your  way. 

Did  you  know  that  you  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  sue  for  damage  to  your  car  caused 
by  a  careless  driver? 

Did  you  know  that  you  will  need  more 
insurance — not  less? 

Did  you  know  that  In  order  to  protect 
yourself,  you  will  need  high-priced  collision 
insurance  .  .  .  Extra  insurance  for  accidents 
outside  of  New  York  State  .  .  .  and  other 
special  coverage  .  .  .  all  at  additional  cost? 

Other  "no-fault"  proposals: 

Did  you  know  that  you  are  not  guaran- 
teed payment  of  your  expenses? 

Did  you  know  that  you  may  have  to  bring 
two  lawsuits  to  get  paid? 

Did  you  know  that  your  right  to  full  re- 
covery for  pain  and  suffering  may  depend 
on  an  arbitrary  minimum  of  approved  medi- 
cal expenses? 

Did  you  know  that  none  of  the  "No- 
Pault"  Plans  guarantee  payment  of  your 
medical  bills  and  lost  earnings? 

Did  you  know  that  property  damage  (car 
damage,  clothing,  etc.)  eats  up  2-3  of  your 
auto  Insurance  premium  (71  to  73"^^  in  New 
York  City)?  Only  1-3  deaU  with  bodily 
injury. 

Did  you  know  that  none  of  these  pro- 
posals deal  with  property  damage? 

Did  you  know  that  In  Massachusetts,  the 
only  state  with  a  "no-fa\ilt"  law,  property 
damage  premiums  are  up  38%? 

Did  you  know  that  If  you  are  a  family 
man  .  .  .  with  a  decent  Income  .  .  .  you 
may  have  to  pay  more  for  Insurance  .  .  . 
than  a  single  person  ...  a  younger  per- 
son ...  a  "hot-rodder"  ...  In  order  to 
protect  yourself  and  your  family? 

Did  you  know  that  the  "no-fault"  idea 
relieves  the  reckless  driver  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  negligence  and  can  often 
be  more  generous  to  the  guilty  party  than  to 
the  victim  of  an  accident? 

There  are  a  lot  of  pitfalls  In  all  of  the 
"no-fault"  plans. 

If  you  believe  you  can  get  something  for 
nothing  ...  If  you  still  like  the  idea  of 
"no-fault"  Insurance  .  .  .  You  probably  don't 
know  much  about  it.  Let  us  give  you  the 
facts. 

If  you've  read  enough  .  .  .  Write,  wire  or 
call  your  State  Senator  and  State  Assembly- 
man or  Hon.  Earl  W.  Brydges.  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader,  Albany,  New  York  12224.  Hon. 
Perry  B.  Duryea.  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly, Albany,  New  York  12224,  Hon.  Joseph 
Zaretzki,  Senate  Minority  Leader,  Albany, 
New  York  12224.  Hon.  Stanley  Stelngut.  As- 
sembly Minority  Leader,  Albany,  New  York 
12224. 

Help  halt  "No-fault" I!  Peoples'  Commit- 
tee Against  No-Fault,  Room  392,  Hotel  Com- 
modore, New  York,  N.T.  10017. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  7,   1971] 

Lawyer's  Plan  To  Beat  No-Fault  Aireo 
ON  Hill 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

An  official  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  In  surprise  testimony  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  exposed  yesterday  what  he  said  was 
his  group's  strategy  for  using  money  and  per- 
suasion to  defeat  federal  and  state  le^'.ation 
that  would  compensate  victims  of  auto  ac- 
cidents regardless  of  fault. 

Submitting  internal  documents  to  support 
his  "act  of  conscience,"  Robert  H.  Joost 
testified  that  ATLA  opposes  no-fault  bills 
not  for  the  high-minded  reasons  it  professes, 
but  to  enable  It  to  go  on  feed-automobile 
negligence  work." 

ATLA's  25.000  members  earn  a  substantial 
share  of  their  fees  by  litigating  auto  acci- 
dent claims,  a  practice  that  no-fault  legisla- 
tion would  drastically  impair.  The  fees  from 
auto  cases  are  estimated  at  $1  billion  a  year, 
or  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  income  of 
the  legal  profession. 

One  of  the  papers  Joost  producsd  is  a  let- 
ter Included  in  "A  Trial  Lawyer's  Legisla- 
tive Workbook."  a  408-page  guide  that  he 
edited  and  ccHnplled  for  ATLA's  campaign 
against   no-fault  insurance. 

The  letter,  written  by  William  R.  Edwards 
of  ATLA's  tax-exempt  Texas  affiliate,  tells 
about  the  state  group's  unit  for  financing 
campaigns.  About  600  Texas  lawyers  each 
contribute  $10  a  month. 

Edwards  said  the  unit,  called  LIFT  (Law- 
yers Involved  for  Texas).  Is  concerned  ex- 
clusively with  state  legislators.  Last  June 
the  trial  lawyers'  news  letter  in  E[  Paso 
claimed  credit  for  nominating  six  of  the  eight 
state  senators  they  backed  In  the  Democratic 
primary. 

When  the  legislature  meets  in  Austin.  Ed- 
wards said,  his  state  association  maintains 
"an  open  bar  and  buffet  lunch"  in  its  offices. 
Each  day,  he  said,  20  to  25  legislators  stroll 
across  the  street  from  the  capitol  g^unds 
to  lunch  there. 

Joost,  33,  jolnecl  ALTA  in  1962,  became  as- 
sistant to  the  chairman  of  its  legislative 
section  in  1968  and  is  the  only  lawyer  on 
the  staff  of  TRIAL,  its  bimonthly  legal  news- 
magazine. He  calls  himself  "a  trial  lawyer's 
lawyer." 

He  appeared  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  Chairman  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
(D-Wash.)  termed  his  testimony  "very  po- 
tent." Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  praised 
him  for  an  act  "of  considerable  courage." 

Joost's  testimony  may  improve  the  out- 
look for  no-fault  bills  sponsored  by  Hart  and 
Magnuson  and.  in  the  House,  by  Rep.  John 
E.  Moss  (D-Callf.). 

Joost  also  has  dealt  a  blow  to  the  White 
House  and  those  segments  of  the  insurance 
industry  that  favor  an  alternative  route  to 
reform  of  an  Industry  that,  each  year,  col- 
lected $14  billion  In  premiums  while  paying 
out  $7  billion  to  policy-holders  and  claim- 
ants. 

That  alternative  route  is  a  proposed  con- 
gressional resolution  appealing  to  the  states 
to  enact  no-fault  laws  of  their  own. 

Testifying  24  hours  after  ATLA  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  denounce  the  Hart- 
Magnuson  bill  as  "heartless."  a  threat  to 
"civil  rights."  a  bonanza  for  Insurers  and  a 
bargain  for  "the  guilty."  Joost  said  that  a 
decision  to  leave  no-fault  legislation  to  the 
states  "is  In  fact  a  decision  to  retain  the 
automobile  negligence  system  with  all  its 
waste. . . ." 

ATLA's  spokesmen,  Richard  M.  Markus  and 
Craig  Spangenberg,  both  of  Cleveland,  could 
not  be  reached  last  night. 

In  support  of  this  assertion.  Joost  described 
meetings  of  ATLA  "key  men" — members  in- 
terested in  Influencing  state  legislatures.  The 
sessions  were  exclusively  dedicated  to  defeat- 
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Ing  no-fault,  at  both  the  federal  and  state 
levels,  he  testified. 

At  an  April  24  session  In  Chicago,  Joost 
said,  the  "key  men"  discussed  LIFT,  which 
the  El  Paso  news  latter  called  "a  legislative 
kitty  that  is  paying  off"  for  lawyers  who  op- 
pose no-fault  and  want  their  practices  "to 
survive." 

Joost  said  he  learned  at  the  meeting  that 
at  least  one  other  ATLA  affiliate,  the  Academy 
of  Ohio  Trial  Lawyers,  has  a  counterpart  to 
LIFT  called  ADOPT. 

The  academy's  Thomas  A.  Heffeman  of 
Cleveland,  Joost  recalled,  "unequivocally  pre- 
dicted that  the  Ohio  legislature  will  never 
enact  any  no-fault  ...  in  any  form."  In  addi- 
tion, Joost  said : 

Joost's  boss  In  the  legislative  section  of 
ATLA,  Jerry  Finn  of  Newark,  N.J..  summed 
up  "by  saying.  'Let's  all  adopt  LIFT.'  No  one 
objected." 

Jon  Carlson  of  Belleville,  HI.,  said  that 
"every  member  of  the  St.  Clair  County  Bar 
Association  has  been  assessed  $100  for  a  fund 
to  fight  Gov.  (Richard)  Ogllvle's  insurance- 
reform  legislation."  Carlson  and  Leonard  Ring 
of  Chicago  said  the  Ogllvie  proposal  "doesn't 
have  a  chance  to  become  law  because  we  con- 
trol the  Senate  ..." 

Oil  the  same  day  in  Chicago,  ATLA's  execu- 
tive committee  unanimously  voted  to  create  a 
"department  of  federal-state  relations"  to  be 
financed  with  a  dues  increase  and  with  dis- 
missals— including  Joost's.  He  said  the  com- 
mittee had  not  known  of  his  secret  decision 
to  testify  against  ATLA's  "party  line."  He 
was  given  two  weeks'  notice  which  expires 
today. 

Joost  indicated  that  the  new  department — 
which  will  have  a  $322,500  budget,  25  per  cent 
of  ATLA's  total — will  be  mainly  an  antl-no- 
fault  public  relations  effort.  Its  head  will  be 
Alan  Locke,  brother  of  a  special  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe, 
and  its  Washington  representative  will  be 
Wayne  Smith.  Neither,  Joost  emphasized,  is  a 
lawyer. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  "key  men,  on  April 
17  in  ATLA  headquarters  in  Cambridge.  Mass., 
Leon  Roscassi  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  reported 
that  trial  lawyers  in  his  state  "had  had  good 
luck  in  raising  funds  from  the  sheriffs  and 
constables  who  serve  legal  papers,"  Joost 
testified.  "Apparently  the  deputies  are  fearful 
that  no-fault  would  mean  fewer  legal  papers 
to  serve  . . ." 

[From  the  KSL  AM-FM-TV] 
No-Fattlt 

It  has  been  a  few  years  since  KSL  drew 
your  attention  to  something  called  "no- 
fault"  auto  Insurance.  It  was  a  new  concept 
then  and  we  said  It  was  worth  watching. 

A  little  while  after  that  Massachusetts 
adopted  laws  permitting  the  no-fault  con- 
cept. With  Interesting  results.  The  state  re- 
ce  tly  ordered  a  premium  reduction  of 
27'.,  ■", .  And  the  industry  has  been  told  to  set 
aside  reserve  funds  to  provide  a  further 
27  •  2  ' "  credit  against  1972  rates.  These  cuts 
will  apply  to  bodily  Injury  Insurance  only. 
Now.  we  should  also  remember  that  there 
was  a  IS'^  reduction  of  these  premium  rates 
f  r  last  year. 

These  figures  are  startling.  And  there  are 
more.  Testimony  at  public  hearings  In  Massa- 
chusetts was  that  the  average  cost  per  claim 
to  the  insurance  Industry  declined  by  60% 
last  year,  the  first  jrear  of  no-fault. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  all  no-fault 
plans  are  good.  KSL  does  not  believe  that  to 
be  the  case.  Some  of  them  coxild  be  disastrous 
by  leaving  a  person  Injured  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent without  remedy  In  the  courts.  That  is 
a  matter  for  careful  scrutiny  and  regulation 
by  state  government. 

But  on  the  basis  of  present  evidence  nb- 
fault  can  do  this.  It  can  eliminate  the  legal 
wrangling  which  takes  place  before  settle- 
ment of  a  substantial  proportion  of  claims. 


These  court  costs  and  legal  fees  come  out 
of  premiums  of  course  and  the  Injured  party 
never  sees  this  money.  A  spin-off  benefit  is 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  our  court  system, 
which  has  become  clogged  by  these  cases. 

No-fault  appears  to  be  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come.  KSL  hopes  the  Utah  State  Legis- 
lature will  examine  its  possibilities. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Aug.  17, 
1971] 

New  ATLA  Hsad  Maps  Anti-No-Fault  Dkive 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  16. — The  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  wUl  beef  up  Its 
public  education  program  concerning  what  It 
terms  "the  perils  of  rationing  Justice  under 
the  no-fault  auto  liability  system"  and  will 
more  fully  evaluate  the  ctirrent  Massachu- 
setts limited  program  In  order  to  form  Its 
strategy  to  preserve  the  existing  tc»*t  law 
Industry. 

Nor  does  ATLA  fear  very  Immediate  danger 
of  Congress  and — or  most  state  leglslatiu-es 
moving  to  enact  new  legislation  from  the 
"more  than  200  varieties  of  no-fault  already 
put  forward,  even  though  some  legislators  are 
getting  very  hot  under  the  collar  about 
It  and  a  few  Insurance  Industry  people  think 
the  change  Is  inevitable." 

These  are  views  of  Marvin  E.  Lewis  of  the 
San  Francisco  law  firm  of  Lewis,  Rouda  & 
Wlnchell,  Installed  early  this  month  as  ATLA 
president. 

In  an  Interview  with  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Lewis  said  he  considers  his  three- 
to-one  election  majority  "a  mandate  by  the 
25,000  attorneys  of  ATLA  and  Its  25-year-old 
predecessor,  the  National  Association  of 
Claimants  Counsel,  to  continue  this  battle 
to  preserve  the  Inherent  right  of  every  citizen 
to  have  his  full  day  in  court." 

He  plans  to  "key  in  on  the  no-fault  con- 
cept, which  is  spreading  like  wildfire,  even 
though  it  Is  a  bill  of  goods  being  oversold  to 
the  public,"  when  he  addresses  Oregon  and 
Washington  ATLA  groups  next  month  prior 
to  several  nationwide  spieaklng  tours.  But  he 
stresses  that  car  liability  is  only  a  single  Issue 
troubling  trial  attorneys,  albeit  a  war  involv- 
ing million  of  dollars  of  Insurance  claimant 
payoffs  and  attorney  fees  are  at  stake. 

SOAKING  RATE 

The  general  public  has  no  Idea  what  Is  in- 
volved in  its  skyrocketing  instirance  rates,  nor 
of  the  reasons  behind  unjustified  policy  can- 
cellations, Mr.  Lewis  said,  adding  that  "it  has 
Just  been  sold  on  this  miraculous  plan,  pro- 
viding full  compensation,  reduced  rates  and 
a  Santa  Claus  visit,  and  this  Just  isn't  going 
to  be  so." 

Referring  briefly  to  what  he  called  an 
"intra-industry  Inflght"  between  old  line 
stock  companies  and  mutual  insurance  firms 
as  having  brought  on  the  no-fault  liability 
"stampede,"  Mr.  Lewis  said  the  swing  be- 
hind the  growth  of  the  American  Insurance 
Association  (AIA)  appears  aimed  at  putting 
either  the  separate  states  or  the  federal  gov- 
ernment into  the  Insurance  business  in  a 
way  .hat  will  do  away  with  the  need  for 
trial  lawyers,  and  ultimately,  he  warns,  "a 
significant  portion  of  the  underwriting  in- 
dustry." 

The  ATLA  plans  to  ask  public  questions, 
and  get  some  answers,  at  every  type  of  pub- 
lic forum  and  hearing  on  legislative  pro- 
posals, concerning  what  the  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  doing.  This  will  be  in  such 
questionable  areas  as  the  need  for  laws  to 
curb  some  of  their  bookkeeping  practices. 
Investment  returns  accounting,  wrongful 
cancellation  of  policies,  the  fallacies  involved 
in  reports  of  division  of  awards  between 
claimants  and  attorney  fees,  the  attorneys 
financing  of  claimant  costs  for  seeking  legal 
redress,  and  others,  he  said. 

"The  public  Is  going  to  find  out  who  the 
villains  are.  We  aren't.  The  insurance  com- 
panies are,"  Mr.  Lewis  said,  while  adding 
that  "the  trial  lawyers  don't  consider  them- 


selves unfriendly  to  or  opposed  to  a  true 
free  enterprise  insurance  Indtistry. 

"The  big  question  is  whether  the  trial 
lawyer  can  be  eased  out  of  the  auto  liability 
arena,  first,  to  be  followed  by  the  same 
treatment  in  areas  of,  say,  medical  mal- 
practice, product  liability,  property  liability, 
and  so  on.  We  think  when  the  women  of  the 
country  realize  they  are  to  be  left  out  com- 
pletely by  locked  courtroom  doors  from  re- 
covery for  pain,  suffering,  lost  earnmgs  and 
earnings  capabilities,  they  will  have  more  to 
say  on  the  matter  of  their  legislators,"  Mr. 
Lewis  said. 

Of  particular  Interest  in  ATLA's  battle,  b« 
said,  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  pending 
legislation  in  Massachusetts  requiring  the 
state  Insurance  commissioner  to  determine 
each  firm's  "excess  profit"  for  purpose  of 
returning  that  amount  to  auto  liability 
policyholders.  If  legally  possible.  Without 
commenting  on  the  bill  enacted  by  the  lower 
house,  Mr.  Lewis  said  the  hard  infighting 
between  that  state's  governor  and  some  leg- 
islators over  the  first  six  month  statistics 
"represents  the  crux  of  the  entire  no-fault 
issue." 

ATLA  expects  the  statistics  will  show 
clearly  that  fewer  benefits  are  being  paid 
and  the  so-called  excess  profits  are  bemg 
dearly  acquired  at  the  expense  of  many  in- 
jured parties  clearly  being  denied  benefits 
that  are  Justified,  Mr.  Lewis  claimed. 

No-Fault  Said  To  Be  a  Hoax,  a  "Big  Fraud" 
Portland.  Oreg.,  Aug.  5. — The  new  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion sees  plans  for  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance as  a  "hoax  and  a  giant  fraud  being 
perpetrated  on  the  public." 

San  Francisco  Attorney  Marvin  E.  Lewis 
took  the  reins  as  president  of  the  group 
Wednesday  and  used  the  occasion  to  lam- 
baste no-fault  bills,  which  he  said  "erode  the 
system  of  Justice  In  this  country." 

He  called  on  the  28,000  member  organiza- 
tion to  assume  responsibility  for  educating 
the  American  people  about  this  type  of  in- 
surance plan. 

200   VARIATIONS 

He  said  no-fault  insurance  was  being  pro- 
posed across  the  country  in  more  than  200 
different  variations.  The  policy  basically  pro- 
vides that  bodily  injury  claims  are  paid  by 
the  i>ollcyholder's  own  insurance  company, 
regardless  of  who  is  at  fault  in  the  accident. 

Proponents  of  no-fault  auto  Insurance  say 
it  will  cut  Insurance  rates  and  relieve  conges- 
tion in  the  cotirts  by  eliminating  the  costly 
and  lengthly  court  suit  battles. 

The  new  president  said  that  rather  than 
cutting  rates,  the  plan  will  only  revise  the 
rate  structtire  "so  that  the  careful  driver  will 
end  up  paying  for  the  hotrodder." 

The  no-fault  Insurance  plan,  Mr.  Lewis 
said,  will  ony  hurt  the  Innocent  traffic  acci- 
dent victim  "who  will  probably  end  up  in  a 
semi-private  hospital  room,  with  compensa- 
tion for  a  portion  of  his  lost  wages  and  noth- 
ing more." 

Nutlet,  NJ., 
November  13,  1971. 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Washivgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson;  I  am  writing 
to  tell  you  how  much  no-favilt  Auto  Insur- 
ance is  needed  in  New  Jersey. 

I  was  a  passenger  in  a  car  that  was  in- 
volved in  a  three  car  accident  on  Jan.  9, 
1971 — I  received  a  back  injury  and  partial 
less  of  the  use  of  my  right  arm  and  hand  (I 
am  not  a  south  paw) .  I  have  not  been  a  min- 
ute without  pain  since  the  accident  and 
have  been  going  to  an  Osteopath  twice  a 
week  since  Jan. 

This  Doctor  wants  me  to  see  an  Orthope- 
dist and  go  into  a  Hospital  for  at  least  a 
week  in  traction.  I  have  learned  that  Ortho- 
pedists and  other  doctors  refuse  to  treat  vic- 
tims of  accidents — they  do  not  want  to  be- 
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come  involved  in  insurance  cases.  Although 
all  the  cars  Involved  In  the  accident  were 
Insured,  none  of  my  medical  bills  have  been 
paid — my  doctor  is  on  my  back  about  his 
bill  $625.  As  a  result  of  this  accident  I  lost 
my  Job  and  all  Hospitalization  and  long  term 
disability  Insurance  carried  by  my  employer. 

I  have  an  Attorney  who  Is  conveniently 
"In  conference"  or  out  of  the  office  when 
I  call — ^hls  secretary  will  take  a  message  but 
needless  to  say  he  doesn't  return  calls.  I  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  auto  Insurance 
companies  or  whether  any  action  has  been 
taken — my  Attorney's  Secretary  doesn't  have 
this  information.  The  court  calendars  here 
are  so  crowded  it  takes  from  two  to  three 
years  for  a  case  to  come  up. 

What  is  a  person  in  my  position  supposed 
to  do?  I  am  60  years  old  and  have  worked 
for  nearly  40  years.  I  am  alone  and  must 
support  myself.  It  will  take  months  of  ther- 
apy for  me  to  try  and  regain  the  use  of  my 
arm  so  I  can  get  another  Job.  Must  I  wait 
until  my  case  is  heard  before  I  can  get  the 
necessary  medical  treatment — prolonging 
treatment  I  am  risking  complete  loss  of  the 
arm.  I  haven't  been  without  pain  since  the 
accident. 

I  wish  a  No-Fault  Insurance  bill  covering 
disability  lasurance  could  be  promoted.  I 
have  carried  this  type  of  insurance  for  yesu^ 
and  cannot  collect  now. 

Thank  you  for  your  effort  to  help  victims 
like  me. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Charlotte  M.  Petersdorf. 

CAPITAL  TIMES  CITES 
"INCREDIBLE  REPORT" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Capital  Times  of  Madison,  Wis.,  said  edi- 
torially on  April  11  that  "a  majority  of 
Wisconsin  voters  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
way  the  coimtry  is  being  run  and  the 
way  their  taxes  are  skyrocketing." 

The  editorial  goes  on: 

That  discontent  has  been  underscored  by 
the  incredible  report  from  Washington  that 
the  Navy's  top  admiral  has  urged  his  com- 
mand to  hurry  up  and  spend  $400  million 
by  June  30  lest  their  budget  for  next  year 
be  slashed  by  Congress. 

I  agree,  that  this  attitude  is,  indeed, 
incredible.  Making  our  country  No.  1  in 
defense  is  an  insurance  policy  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  without.  But,  wasting 
money  in  the  process  is  a  good  way  to 
negate  the  benefits  of  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmsuiimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  of  the  Capital 
Times  be  reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROXMIRE :  Pentagon  Watchdog 

If  last  week's  Wisconsin  presidential  pri- 
mary did  nothing  else,  it  told  the  rest  of  this 
country  that  a  majority  of  Wisconsin  voters 
are  sick  and  tired  of  the  way  the  country  is 
being  run  and  the  way  their  taxes  are  sKy- 
rocketlng. 

That  discontent  has  been  underscored  by 
the  incredible  report  from  Washington  that 
the  Navy's  top  admiral  has  urged  his  com- 
mand to  hurry  up  and  spend  $400  million  by 
June  30  lest  their  budget  for  next  year  be 
slashed  by  Congress. 

The  nation  Is  Indebted  to  Sen.  Proxmlre, 
the  watchdog  of  the  Pentagon,  for  this  latest 
shocker.  The  "spend,  spend,  spend"  directive 
came  from  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  chief  of 
naval  operations.  In  an  unclassified  message 
to  Adm.  Isaac  C.  Kldd,  chief  of  Naval  Mate- 
rial, with  copies  to  other  top  officers,  Proxmlre 
reported. 


Proxmlre  disclosed  the  incredible  Zum- 
walt memo  last  week.  But  before  the  tax- 
payers start  going  after  Zum wait's  bide,  they 
ought  to  realize  that  he  is  merely  carrying 
out  orders  that  obviously  came  directly  from 
President  Nixon. 

The  Defense  Department  Issued  a  predict- 
able denial  of  Proxmlre 's  charge  that  it  is  out 
to  "spend,  spend,  spend  this  year,"  so  that 
it  can  spend  "even  more"  next  year.  It  ac- 
knowledged that  it  wlU  do  Its  best  to  "obli- 
gate"  $2  billion  extra  m  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 

In  his  memo  Zumwalt  stiggested  various 
ways  for  his  subordinate  commands  to  hurry 
outlays  of  the  $400  million  by  "expediting 
provisional  payments  on  claims"  and  pos- 
sible "unlimited  overtime." 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  electorate  Is  llstentag 
to  George  Wallace? 

Thank  heavens  for  Bill  Proxmlre. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  has  expired. 


BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS  ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  or- 
der, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  H.R.  9212,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  712,  H.R.  9212.  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  extend  black 
lung  benefits  to  orphans  whose  fathers  die 
of  pneumoconiosis,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate  on 
the  bill  is  controlled  and  limited.  Three 
hours  has  been  specified,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  against  both  sides  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  wmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

privilege  of  the  floor 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Gei-ald  M. 
Feder,  Eugene  Mittelman,  Richard 
Siegel,  and  Robert  R.  Hiunphreys  of  the 
.staff  of  the  Committee  cm  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  Philip  V.  McGance, 
my  legislative  assistant,  be  permitted  on 
the  floor  during  the  considerati<Ki  of  and 
voting  on  H.R.  9212. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
yield  for  two  unanimous-consent  requests 
before  he  begins  his  opening  remarks? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  20.  1972. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, April  20,  1972,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  two  assistant 
leaders  or  their  designees,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY  AT  9  hM.  AND  POS- 
SIBLE ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TO- 
MORROW AT  11  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  if  the  Sen- 
ate completes  action  today  on  the  pend- 
ing business,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9  o'clock  ajn.  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing; but,  if  the  Senate  does  not  complete 
action  today  on  the  pending  business,  it 
stand  in  adjournment,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  imtil  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  <H.R.  9212)  to 
amend  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to 
extend  black  limg  benefits  to  orphans 
whose  fathers  die  of  pneimaoconiosis,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
begin  in  this  Chamber  a  discussion,  and 
later  today  a  determination,  of  important 
legislation  that  concerns  itself  with  the 
further  commitment  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  justice  and  equity.  We  shall 
make  such  a  commitment  if  we  approve 
today  what  we  call  the  Black  Limg  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1972.  "Pneumoconiosis"  is  a 
rather  long  word  and,  indeed,  for  some 
persons  difficult  to  pronoimce,  but  pneu- 
moconiosis or  black  lung  is  a  dread  dis- 
ease which  has  stricken  tens  and  tens 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  miners  of 
this  country  who  go  beneath  the  earth 
to  bring  forth  coal  which  has  been  neces- 
sary for  fuel  to  energize  this  Nation  and 
to  provide  for  our  people. 

I  think  we  have  an  overdue  debt  that 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pay  in  part 
with  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  It 
will  be  paid  to  a  vital  working  p<H>ula- 
tion  in  our  country.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues agree  it  is  a  debt  which  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole — ^not  one  segment,  not 
one  section,  but  society  as  a  whole — owes 
to  the  coal  miners  who  for  so  many  years 
worked  in  the  underground  mines  to 
bring  forth  millions  and  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  to,  as  I  have  said,  energize  this 
Nation. 
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The  stark  realization  of  the  total  in- 
adequacy of  Government  policy  and  pro- 
grams to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  coal  miner  came  to  us — the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  OfBcer  in  this 
Chamber  will  recall — once  again  with  a 
tragic  and  sorrowful  period  after  No- 
vember 20,  1968.  That  was  a  day  of 
tragedy  and  of  disaster.  I  hope  we  shall 
never  forget  the  violent  explosion  that 
occurred  on  that  date  near  Farmington, 
W.  Va.  The  lives  of  78  miners  were  lost 
in  that  disaster. 

In  a  sense,  in  this  country  we  so  often 
act  after  the  fact.  That  is  human  nature. 
But  what  took  place  then  was  the  im- 
petus for  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  giving  proof  to  the  adage 
that  "dead  miners  have  always  been  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  securing 
mining  legislation."  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams) — the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  chairmsin  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  at  that  time  he  was  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Labor — and  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  we  worked  within 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  we 
brought  here  to  the  Senate  Chamber  a 
strong  and  effective  and  a  fair  measure. 

That  was  the  way  I  characterized  the 
legislation  at  the  time  it  was  considered. 
It  was  to  protect  the  lives  of  miners  and 
to  improve  their  working  conditions.  If 
ever  we  had  a  milestone  in  this  type  of 
legislation,  that  was  it.  This  was  an 
effort — a  very  real  effort  at  the  national 
level — to  insure  the  safe  working  condi- 
tions for  a  large  segment  of  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country. 

No  longer,  I  believe,  do  oflQcials  of 
Government  tend  to  dismiss  incidents 
of  unhealthful  or  unsafe  conditions  as 
being  isolated.  Rather,  there  has  been 
generated  by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  a  real 
responsiveness  to  possible  dangers  in  the 
lives  of  the  working  men  and  women  in 
all  industries — not  only  in  this  type  of 
industry  but,  later,  in  other  industries 
through  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  It  is  right  that  we  should 
not  falter  or  relax  until  we  have  pro- 
vided, not  just  the  minimimi,  not  even 
the  median,  but  the  maximiim  degree 
of  safety  and  health  protection  for  the 
workers  in  industry  throughout  this 
Nation. 

With  this  specific  legislation.  Congress 
has  responded  to  more  than  just  the  im- 
mediate disaster  which  caused  the  death 
of  78  miners,  for  in  that  legislation  Con- 
gress laid  the  groundwork  for  eliminat- 
ing from  the  lives  of  the  Nation's  coal 
miners  the  threat  of  the  dread  disease 
called  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis, 
commonly  known  as  black  limg,  and  we 
have  provided,  imder  title  IV  of  the  act. 
a  system  of  benefit  payments  and  mini- 
mum compensation  standards  for 
miners  and  the  widows  of  miners  who 
had  been  totally  disabled  by  that 
disease. 

It  w£ks  my  responsibility  and  privilege 
to  sponsor  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.   Btid)    and  Senators  Wil- 


liams, Prouty,  Javits,  Ccxjper,  Scott, 
Cook,  Schweiker,  and  Saxbe,  the 
amendment  accepted  unanimou^y  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  provide  a  program  of 
payments  to  miners  totally  disabled  by 
black  lung. 

I  remember  the  support,  the  response 
of  the  Senators  here  to  the  challenge  to 
do  what  was  right,  and  to  do  it  then. 

This  was  the  first  time,  Mr.  President, 
that  Federal  legislation  recognized  the 
inadequacy  of  compensation  for  this 
dread  disease  which  afOicts  coal  miners. 
I  want  to  be  very  fair :  Not  all  coal  miners, 
but  it  afflicts  many,  many  coal  miners. 

As  the  Senate  report  on  the  original  act 
stated,  this  irreversible  disease  was  "be- 
lieved to  have  afflicted  100,000  of  the  Na- 
tion's active  and  retired  miners."  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  in  his  March  1969  message 
which  called  for  a  new  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  act,  said : 

Death  in  the  mines  can  be  as  sudden  as  an 
explosion  or  a  collapse  of  a  roof  and  ribs,  or 
It  comes  Insidloxisly  from  pneumoconlOGls,  or 
black  lung  disease. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  disease  which 
creeps  into  the  body  progressively  and 
leads  to  that  period,  sometimes  several 
years  away,  sometimes  in  years  near  at 
hand,  when  the  miner  becomes  incapac- 
itated, even  though  many,  many  times 
he  is  a  relatively  young  man. 

At  the  time  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  was  signed  into  law,  only  2 '72 
years  ago,  it  was  generally  thought  that 
coal  miners'  occupational  breathing  dis- 
abilities were  encompassed  by  the  term 
"pneumoconiosis."  I  so  thought,  Mr. 
President,  and  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  believe,  so  understood  the  situ- 
ation. The  knowledgeable  press — and 
there  was  close  attention  to  this  legisla- 
tion— and  many  physicians  believed  that 
that  was  the  case.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  title  IV  of  the  act  relating  to 
black  lung  benefits  would  be  'a  satisfac- 
tory means  of  compensating  miners  who 
were  incapacitated  by  respiratory  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  the  surviving  widows  and 
children  of  miners  who  had  died  from  the 
dread  black  lung. 

Since  the  passage  of  that  basic,  nec- 
essary, desirable,  urgent  act,  however,  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  all  is  not  as 
we  expected.  As  of  March  3,  1972,  356,857 
claims  had  been  filed  since  the  effective 
date  of  the  act,  December  30,  1969.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, 91.784  disabled  miners  and 
74,809  widows  have  received  benefits,  for 
a  total  of  166,593  claims,  while  169,999 
claims  have  been  denied. 

The  total  of  those  receiving  benefits,  I 
repeat,  is  166,593. 

Not  only  have  the  number  of  claims  far 
exceeded  those  earlier  expectations  of 
Congress,  indicating  a  more  widespread 
and  more  serious  problem  than  they  an- 
ticipated, but  also  the  rate  of  denials — 
more  than  50  percent  nationwide,  and 
as  high  as  72  percent  in  some  States — 
suggests  strongly  that  the  solution  has 
not  been  nearly  as  complete  as  we  in 
Congress  had  believed  and  expected  it 
would  be. 

Clearly  the  implementation  of  the 
black  lung  benefits  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  is  not — I  repeat,  is 
not — reaching  and  aiding  the  large  num- 


ber of  miners  and  survivors  who  urgently 
need  assistance  and  whom  Congress  in 
1969,  I  think,  intended  to  aid. 

The  approval  or  denial  of  black  lung 
benefits — the  determination  of  disabil- 
ity— for  a  miner  in  many  instances  con- 
stitutes a  matter  of  life  and  death.  It  very 
often  determines  whether  a  miner  and 
survivors  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  half- 
way decent  standard  of  living.  Black  lung 
benefits  can  mean  the  difference  between 
adequate  or  substandard  housing;  sufiB- 
cient  diet  or  undernourishment;  and 
minimal  medical  care  or  no  medical  care 
for  a  miner  and  his  family.  An  issue  hav- 
ing such  a  bearing  on  the  lives  of  people- 
thousands  of  people — demands  thorough 
and  timely  attention  of  Congress  and 
aflftrmative  action. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Chair 
how  much  time  I  have  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  62  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  How  much  time 
have  I  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nineteen 
minutes  in  all,  and  the  quorum  call  con- 
sumed 9  minutes  of  the  Senator's  time. 
62  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  the  Congress 
intended  a  significantly  more  substantial 
degree  of  aid  under  black  lung  benefits 
is,  I  believe,  entirely  clear.  As  chief 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  title  IV,  I 
believe  I  know  what  the  thinking  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  was  and 
what  was  intended.  We  did  not  antic- 
ipate the  circumstances  of  the  existing 
program  under  which  so  many  disabled 
miners  and  survivors  are  unable  to 
secure  assistance. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
black  lung  benefits  program,  the  Con- 
gress was  required  to  make  a  medical 
decision  based  on  a  limited  amount  of 
what  we  call  hard  information  and 
under  severe  time  limitations.  That  deci- 
sion to  base  a  program  on  the  determi- 
nation of  "complicated  pneumoconiosis" 
was  thought  to  take  into  consideration 
the  unique  and  extensive  health  prob- 
lems created  by  the  frequency  of  pul- 
monary or  respiratory  diseases  among 
coal  miners — these  impairments  work- 
ing their  way  to  the  final  result,  pneu- 
moconiosis or  black  lung  disease — and 
the  resultant  inability  of  miners  to  con- 
tinue working  due  to  these  diseases.  This 
record  is  open  and  well  known. 

We  know  today  that  the  legislation  as 
written  did  not  encompass  the  complexity 
or  scope  of  respiratory  diseases  among 
miners.  It  did  not  recognize  the  imusual 
and  dramatic  problem  so  well  described 
by  the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
subcommittee.  Senator  Javits,  when  he 
called  attention  to  "our  sublime  insensi- 
tivity  to  what  is  probably  the  worst  oc- 
cupational disease  in  the  country — black 
limg"  and  stressed  that  "there  exist  to- 
day in  the  United  States  literally  thou- 
sands of  former  coal  miners  who  have 
reaped,  as  their  sole  reward  for  long 
and  faithful  service  underground,  rav- 
aged lungs,  enlarged  hearts,  and  retire- 
ment years  spent  as  semi  or  complete  in- 
valids, slowly  choking  to  death.  All  be- 
cause of  coal  dust." 

We  know  today  in  far  greater  detail 
the  case  histories  of  miners  whose  work 
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in  the  mines  has  resulted  in  totally  dis- 
abling respiratory  diseases.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  these  case  histories.  I  have  re- 
viewed them  carefully.  I  have  attempted 
to  document  them  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker).  We 
have  gone  into  the  field,  into  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania.  We  have  heard 
the  testimony,  and  we  have  talked  with 
these  people. 

These  respiratory  impairments  not 
only  prevent  miners  from  engaging  in 
gainful  employment  but  also  cause  a 
continued  phj'sical  deterioration  which 
makes  normal  daily  activity  extremely 
painful,  if  not  impossible. 

We  know  today,  based  on  extensive 
hearings  in  Washington  and  in  the  coal 
fields  of  West  Virginia,  the  terrible  bur- 
den being  borne  by  disabled  miners 
whose  claims  are  being  denied  after  35 
and  40  years  in  the  mines.  When  you 
meet  and  talk  to  these  men,  you  know 
without  doubt  that  they  are  disabled  by 
respiratory  diseases.  Many  of  them — 
and  this  is  not  an  exaggeration — do  not 
have  the  breathing  capacity  to  carry  on 
a  normal  conversation. 

The  degree  of  suffering  of  these  men 
is  attested  to  by  the  following  statement 
of  a  miner  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
interviewed  in  Beckley,  W.  Va.  He  said: 

I  have  worked  in  the  coal  mines  37  years. 
I  started  In  there  when  I  was  16  years  old.  I 
ran  motors  for  about  37  years,  and  In  the 
last  work  I  had  done,  I  worked  about  8  years. 
My  lungs  went  bad  on  me.  and  I  had  to  go 
into  the  hospital.  I  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  me.  I  could  not  get  no 
breath,  I  would  get  tired.  I  would  work  a 
half  a  day,  and  that  is  all  I  could  stand,  I 
would  have  to  go  home. 

I  had  to  crawl  to  work,  and  with  the  smoke, 
the  bad  air,  I  then  went  Into  the  hospital, 
and  they  told  me,  they  said  your  lungs  were 
peeling  off,  so  I  said  all  right.  They  made  me 
stay  there  in  the  hospital,  I  expect  for  10 
days,  and  I  got  a  little  better,  and  they  went 
down  in  me,  and  they  found  inside  a  growth. 

For  about  6  weeks,  they  could  not  take  It 
out,  and  I  come  to  Beckley  Hospital  to  have 
it  taken  out,  and  they  told  me  In  Beckley, 
they  said,  "You  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  you,  you  say  you  worked  37  years  In 
the  coal  mines,  you  know  what  is  wrong  with 
you."  I  said,  "Yes,  I  know,"  and  I  ain't  never 
been  able  to  do  a  thing  since. 

I  signed  up  on  this,  and  I  did  not  think 
I  would  have  any  trouble  at  all,  getting  my 
black  lung.  I  then  signed  up  for  2  years.  I 
have  been  turned  down  twice. 

I  cannot  eat,  I  cannot  sleep.  I  have  got  to 
prop  up  in  the  bed.  I  cough  that  stuff  up 
all  night  long.  Sometimes  I  get  full  of  it,  and 
it  is  that  it  shuts  my  wind  off.  I  have  got  to 
get  up. 

I  sleep  2  hours  a  night.  Just  about  on  the 
average.  Sometimes  not  that  much.  If  I  get  a 
little  bit  of  cold,  I  have  to  sit  up  and  put  a 
quilt  around  me.  When  I  lay  down,  I  Just 
rasp,  and  there  is  nobody  around  me  that  can 
sleep.  I  cannot  sleep  either.  Sometimes 
around  in  the  morning,  I  will  get  coughed 
out,  and  maybe  I  will  doze  off  and  sleep  a 
little  bit.  When  I  get  up,  I  ain't  got  enough 
wind  left. 

I  spit  coal  dust  up  for  about  5  years,  an3 
now  It  Just  looks  like  cotton,  big  balls  of 
stuff.  Just  looks  like  white  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  fair.  I  said 
at  the  outset  that  not  all  miners  become 
afflicted  with  black  limg.  I  want  to  make 
that  very  clear.  But  what  I  do  say  with 
emphasis  today  is  that  when  a  miner  has 
contracted  the  dread  disease,  black  limg, 
pneumoconiosis — and  Congress  has  pro- 


vided in  the  1969  act,  title  IV,  benefits  for 
that  miner  and  the  widow — ^we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  he  will  not  be  denied 
benefits  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. In  the  pending  legislation,  we 
provide  that  a  miner  will  not  be  denied 
black  limg  benefits  solely  upon  the  basis 
of  an  X-ray.  We  want  other  matters  to 
be  COTisidered.  Many,  many  people  can 
help  in  the  determination  of  whether  he 
has  or  does  not  have  black  lung. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  just  said 
about  one  miner  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
I  wish  there  were  fewer  stories  such  as 
that,  but  they  are,  over  and  over  again, 
the  case  histories  we  have  heard. 

The  miners  of  this  country  and  their 
families  have  paid  a  terribly  high  price 
to  provide  us  with  the  fuel  and  energy 
which  our  industrial  society  has  demand- 
ed. I  believe  it  our  responsibility  as  a  Na- 
tion to  insure  that  they  receive  deserved 
and  urgently  needed  compensation  for 
their  labors. 

I  think  we  should  remember  today  that 
about  54  percent  of  all  the  thermal  power 
in  this  country  used  to  fuel  and  energize 
our  industrial  society  comes  from  coal. 

All  over  America,  in  every  State,  the 
results  of  what  the  miners  have  done  rel- 
ative to  the  production  of  coal  has  been 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  this  country 
and  its  people — even  to  the  security  and 
the  safety  of  its  men  and  women. 

An  estimated  10  percent  of  each  in- 
dividual personal  income  expenditure 
goes  for  energy,  either  directly  or  in  the 
production  of  consumer  goods  or  the  fur- 
nishing of  consumer  services.  Coal  rep- 
resents, as  I  stated,  some  54  percent  of 
this  energy  or  600  million  tons  each 
year — 3  tons  for  each  person.  Approxi- 
mately 28  percent  of  the  increased  house- 
hold use  of  electricity  in  the  last  10  years 
was  due  to  new  air  conditioning  tmd  space 
heating,  and  this  demand  has  been  most 
difficult  to  satisfy  in  such  large  urbsin 
areas  as  New  York  City.  Whereas  early 


man  consumed  about  2,000  calories  per 
day,  the  average  U.S.  citizen  today  uses 
more  than  200,000  calories  per  day  to 
feed  himself  and  to  account  for  the  con- 
sumption by  various  industries  that  sup- 
port him.  We  have  increased  our  energy 
consumption  by  a  factor  of  at  least  100 
In  providing  the  machinery,  so  to  speak, 
that  relieves  us  of  physical  burden. 

This  fantastic  increase  in  our  stand- 
ard of  Uving  has  been  accomplished 
through  abundant  sources  of  low  cost 
and  reliable  energy  with  more  than  half 
of  today's  energy  being  derived  from 
coal. 

Miners  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
production  of  this  energy.  They  and  their 
families  have  suffered  agony  in  satisfy- 
ing the  energy  needs  of  our  industrial 
society.  The  miner  will  be  absolutely  es- 
sential to  meeting  future  energy  needs. 

But  the  miners  will  not  be  there  in 
the  future  unless  the  Congress  and  our 
Nation  continue  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  minimize  the  risks  of  this  dan- 
gerous occupation  and  to  lessen  the  suf- 
fering and  anguish  when  injury  and  dis- 
ease strike. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember  that 
today  we  have  a  strong  country  because 
of  the  strength  of  these  men  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  shall  talk  about  it  a  little  more  later 
on,  but  someone  might  say  the  black  lung 
program  is  costing  more  than  was  antici- 
pated. Early  today,  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  talk  about  some  of  the  phys- 
ical hardware  of  this  country  where  the 
costs  are  above  what  was  anticipated.  We 
know  that  this  takes  place  time  and  time 
again.  For  example,  the  "cost  growth" 
of  many  defense  contracts  is  well  known. 
I  would  like,  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  , 
to  place  a  chart  of  some  cost  overruns. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


"COST  GROWTH"  IN  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 
|ln  millionsl 


Defense  Department 


Navy  S3A 
aircraft 


C5A 
aircraft 


F  111 
aircraft 


DD%3  Improved 

destroyer    Hawk  missile 


Seavan 
8  and  9 


Planning  estimate 

Current  estimate  itirougti  comple- 
tion  

"Costlgrowth"  or  overrun 


{1,763.8 

3,138.8 
1,375.0 


$3,423.0 

4,555.2 
1,132.2 


14.686.6 

6.  667. 9 
1.981.3 


$1,784.4 

2.715.2 
903.8 


$335.5 

752.1 
416.6 


$946.5 

1.233.8 
287.3 


Source:  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
attempt  to  cope  here,  however,  with  the 
heartbeat  of  a  human  being  rather  than 
the  hard  facts  of  physical  hardware  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

This  legislation  is  very  important  to 
people  in  all  parts  of  our  Nation,  and  I 
know  that  It  is  considered  so  in  this 
body. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  not  sectional.  It 
Is  not.  I  would  point  out  that  we  have  co- 
sponsors  other  than  the  original  cospon- 
sors  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  joined  in  repKjrting  this  measure  to 
the  Senate.  I  recall  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  . 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  very 


quickly  to  state  the  scope  of  this  pro- 
gram and  have  placed  in  the  Record  as  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  some 
charts,  graphs,  figures,  and  statistics  re- 
lating to  this  measure.  I  should  say  now 
that  we  have  a  table  showing  the  State- 
by-State  breakdown  on  current  bene- 
ficiaries. This  table  also  includes  counties 
in  the  various  States. 

Are  the  claims  being  paid  only  in  the 
Appalachian  region?  Is  it  in  Ohio?  Is 
it  in  Pennsylvania?  Is  it  in  West  Virginia 
or  Kentucky?  Yes,  it  is  all  of  these  areas. 
But  they  are  also  being  paid  in  New 
York.  They  are  being  paid  in  New  Jersey. 
In  New  Jersey  1,900  were  paid.  So  we 
know  that  the  benefits,  based  upon  the 
determination  of  black  lung,  the  dread 
disease,  are  being  paid  throughout  the 
50  States;  62  in  Manhattan  alone.  We 
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emphasize,  of  course,  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  help  those  who  need  help,  those 
who  have  given  of  themselves  in  the 
production  of  the  necessary  fuel,  almost 
to  the  point  of  life  and  death. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  these 
statistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NUMBER  OF  BLACK  LUNG  CLAIMS  ALLOWED,  TOTAL  CUMU- 
LATIVE PAYMENTS  SINCE  ENACTMENT  AND  TOTAL 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS.  BY  STATE  OF  CURRENT  BENE- 
FICIARY RESIDENCE,  AND  COUNTIES,  WITH  50  OR  MORE 
CLAIMS  ALLOWED-AS  OF  DEC.  31.  1971 


Stale  and  county 


Monthly  Total 

Claims        payment      cumulative 

allowed  amount  amount 


Alabama 

Bibb 

CuHman 

Etowah 

Jefferson 

Marlon 

St. Clair 

Shelby 

TuxaiooM 

Walker 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Maricopa.. 

Arkansas 

Franklin 

Johnson 

Logan 

Sebastian 

California 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Colofado 

Boulder 

Denver 

Huerfano 

Las  Animas 

Connecticut 

Fairfield . 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

Delaware 

Newcastle 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

Brevard 

Broward 

Dade 

Hillsborou^... 

Orange 

Pinellas 

Volusia 

Georgia.. 

Hawaii... 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Christian 

Clinton. 

Cook 


6,301 
207 
61 
56 
3,S81 
162 
S2 
179 
158 
1,463 
5 
241 
1S3 
659 
88 
146 
121 
219 
765 
302 
61 
582 
86 
72 
65 
134 
426 
200 
76 
121 
141 
120 
77 
1,313 
77 
101 
96 
130 
102 
168 
64 
117 
3 
20 
8,533 
274 
73 
266 
Frankhnlll"''"^!"       2,119 


Fulton 

Jackson 

Jefferson... 

Macoupin... 

Madison 

Marion 

Montgomery 

Peoria... 

Perry 

Randolph  . 

St.  Clair.... 

Saline 

Sangamon.. 

Tazewell 

Vermilion... 

Williamson.. 
Indiana... 

Clay i; 

Gibson 

Green 

Knox 

Lake 

Marion 

Sullivan 

Vanderburgh 

Vermillion. 

Vigo 

Iowa 

Appanoos*... 

Marion 

Monroe 

Polk 

Kansas 

Cravrford 


162 
186 
52 
362 
171 
109 
110 
75 
376 
173 
152 
817 
349 
51 
430 
1,579 
2,058 
73 
100 
160 
250 
63 
96 
206 
51 
159 
288 
849 
299 
82 
113 
107 
161 
77 


Jl,  237, 762 
40,886 
12, 776 
11,280 
701,474 
32,549 
17,247 
36.232 
32,439 
284,284 
918 
46,445 
29.461 
126.055 
16.874 
28.024 
24.398 
41.091 
137, 495 
53,850 
11,054 
106, 949 
15.684 
13.500 
12.619 
25, 235 
75. 120 
35,613 
12,879 
21,072 
24,803 
20,749 
13, 875 
253, 270 
14.055 
18. 824 
17.366 
25,496 
19.  591 
32.808 
12.484 
21.007 
473 
3,746 
1,591.468 
48,606 
13.  383 
45. 753 
399.454 
29.531 
34,698 
10.248 
63.342 
30. 331 
20.688 
20.154 
12.964 
69.612 
31.947 
2S.592 
157.224 
62.899 
9,330 
80.848 
303,621 
372.463 
13.454 
18.165 
27.783 
44.460 
11,473 
17,323 
36.481 
8.834 
28,424 
51.590 
158.  410 
57.160 
14,799 
21, 152 
19,432 
27,448 
12. 928 


$24, 503, 194 
842,503 
215, 707 
159, 300 
14,  387, 897 
625,974 
269, 929 
675, 436 
618, 748 
5,714,670 
19.834 
764, 618 
484, 169 
2,  455,  765 
307,  772 
549,  238 
520, 687 
799,953 
2, 277, 267 
877, 837 
191,690 
1.8SS,568 
308,658 
219, 721 
205,905 
461,456 
1, 327,  734 
638,455 
228, 593 
377.283 
470, 152 
385,841 
231.692 
4.397,997 
229, 514 
321.121 
290, 241 
442, 276 
341,143 
606.779 
223.645 
349, 720 
10.393 
69,561 
25.437,026 
831,870 
139,939 
718.787 
7,339.462 
445.365 
575. 113 
172. 230 
892, 573 
369, 730 
256.880 
248. 289 
188,097 
1,107.175 
475.677 
358. 116 
2,502.623 
904.383 
134.689 
1.091,267 
4. 945, 549 
6,187,114 
210. 304 
335.151 
489, 919 
802.604 
193.560 
286. 318 
587. 008 
130. 634 
449, 401 
857, 539 
2,  202, 012 
813.320 
196,  203 
284,196 
250,657 
396.811 
208,667 


State  and  county 


Monthly  Total 

Claims        payment      cumulative 
aUowed  amount  amount 


•Kentucky 10,789  $2,094,994  $41,370,293 

Bell- 873  173,425  3,756.029 

Boyd 77  14,080  230,277 

Bfeathilt 62  13,035  264,905 

Clay 160  35,277  695,779 

Payette 57  10.172  186,238 

Floyd 1,065  196,046  4,032.981 

Hailan 1,453  283,015  6,290,206 

Hopkins 600  117,118  1,987,637 

JeWeison 93  16,373  254.041 

Johnson 265  51,323  968,733 

5"ott 168  33.123  6b9.8I4 

Knox 244  47,839  939,007 

Laurel 127  25,509  476.359 

Lawrence 75  15.009  292,480 

Leslie 91  18.903  393,226 

Letcher 692  134,052  2.567,475 

McCreaiy. 293  58,297  1,201,277 

K^'V 108  21,524  460.539 

Muhlenberg 521  100,  OC 4  1,611540 

Ohio 80  15,318  218,493 

Pe"y 588  117,361  2,382.965 

P"l<e 1,627  311.618  6.547.849 

Uo'on.- 1C2  19,504  264,600 

Webster.. 223  41,972  635,266 

Wh'lloy 366  71,8S9  1,410,857 

Louisiana 23  4,0I2  64,789 

Maine.     1  123  5,756 

Maiyland 1.708  281,530  4.666,496 

Allegany 846  131,545  2,164,858 

Anne  Arundel 69  11,572  186,280 

Bollimoie 113  19,022  314,886 

Baltimore  City 124  20.743  348  138 

Garrett 222  38.706  628,207 

Montgomery 73  12,710  223  156 

PimceGeorges 142  25.006  404  291 

Massachusetts 54  9,806  150  153 

Michigan.. 1,264  226,882  3,593,511 

Genesee 54  io,034  146,565 

Macomb. 88  15,832  255,246 

Oakland 133  24,519  275,376 

.Wayne 750  133,258  2,084,895 

Minnesota u  2,284  44,814 

Mississippi 26  4,539  68,702 

Missouri 212  38,524  494,616 

Montana 109  18,110  269,997 

Nebraska 10  1.835  15,705 

Nevada 30  5,382  77,331 

New  Hampshire 7  1,147  11115 

NewJersey 1,891  337.234  5.841,844 

Bergen 112  18,858  323,025 

Camden 112  20,521  374,430 

Essex 328  60,888  1.038,100 

Hudson 127  22.422  391  775 

Mercer.. 94  16,552  303,549 

Middlesex 209  35,929  653,421 

Morris 70  11,865  228,172 

Passak; 128  22,381  387,118 

Somerset 118  20,194  363,426 

Union 273  50,340  821,109 

New  Mexico 232  44,954  788,041 

Colfax 79  15,335  247,636 

McKinley.... 68  12.665  270,315 

NewYork.. 1,263  223.707  3.793,005 

Broome 144  25,449  430  801 

Erie 176  31,210  509,805 

Kings 126  22,578  377,169 

Monroe 65  11,702  204,035 

Nassau 50  8,752  154,676 

NewYork 62  10,863  178,831 

Niagra 68  11,949  182,033 

Queens. 117  21,933  386,944 

Westchester 60  10.556  181,477 

North  Carolina 321  58,737  1,081,897 

North  Dakota 10  1,.863  24,390 

Ohio 5,392  993,019  15,714,114 

Athens 356  65.623  941,942 

Belmont 663  118,438  1.772.266 

Butler 83  16,064  243.926 

Cuyahoga 769  139.588  2,224,755 

Franklin 445  83,079  1,503.831 

Gallia no  20.686  348,567 

Hamilton 220  40,046  663,926 

Harrison 65  11,845  181,484 

Jackson 59  11,366  183,884 

Jefferson 295  53,616  769,807 

Lawrence 61  12.160  200,506 

Lorrain 103  18,234  291,365 

Lucas 96  17,750  295,299 

Mahoning 67  11,819  191.563 

Meigs 93  19.271  295.083 

Mont^mery 308  54,948  883,857 

Muskingum. 73  14,864  230,912 

Perry 123  21,826  307,263 

Stark 125  24,471  373,596 

Summit I59  27,632  445,562 

Trumbull 74  13,960  222,826 

Tuscarawas 72  12,620  228,349 

Oklahoma 506  93,195  1,598.396 

Le  Flore 105  20,157  364,647 

Okmulgee 86  15,454  273,869 

Pittsburg 146  27,164  475.837 

Oregon... 41  7,353  117,714 

Pennsylvania 64.587    11,612,898    228,400,826 

Allegheny 1.809  324,173  6,098,613 

Armstrong 475  89,629  1,671,239 

BM*»r 59  10.625  159,880 


State  and  county 


.  Monthly  Total 

Claims        payment      cumulative 

allowed         amount  amount 


Bedford 249 

ferks 132 

Blair 60 

Buck* 252 

Butler 143 

Cambria 4,263 

Carbon 1,564 

Centre 206 

Chester gi 

Clarion 2I8 

Clearfield 1.  II3 

Columbia 459 

Cumberland 78 

Dauphin 550 

Delaware 222 

Elk 187 

Efie 83 

Fayette... 3,215 

Green 739 

Huntingdon 220 

Indiana 1,436 

Jefferson 450 

Lackawanna 8.517 

Lancaster 79 

Lebanon 70 

Lehigh 115 

Luzerne 17.883 

Mercer 64 

Montomery 210 

Montour... 59 

Northampton Hg 

Northumberland- 2,893 

Philadelphia 430 

Schuylkill 8,228 

Somerset 2,016 

Sullivan 69 

Susquehanna 287 

Tioga 97 

Washington 2,410 

Wayne 164 

Westmoreland 1.927 

Wyoming 150 

Puerto  Rico 3 

Rhode  Island 10 

South  Carolina... 54 

South  Dakota 4 

Tennessee 4,205 

Anderson 554 

Campbell 783 

Clairborne 183 

Cumberland 74 

Fentress 77 

Grundy 280 

Hamilton 197 

Knox 191 

Marion 262 

Morgan 104 

Putnam 63 

Roane 394 

Scott 112 

Sullivan 216 

Washington 52 

White 188 

Texas 116 

Utah 479 

Carbon 293 

Salt  Lake 72 

Vermont.. 3 

Virginia 6,727 

Alexandria  City 55 

Bristol  City 80 

Buchanan 566 

Dickenson 442 

Lee 633 

Montgomery 61 

Norton  City 228 

Roanoke  City 75 

Russell 457 

Scott    90 

Smyth 88 

Tazewell 1,404 

Washington 96 

Wise 1,347 

Wythe 166 

Washington 200 

King 50 

Kittitas 76 

West  Virginia 26,365 

Barbour 304 

Boone 867 

Braxton 66 

Brooke 78 

Cabell 152 

Clay 149 

Fayette 2,902 

Greenbrier 397 

Harrison 691 

Kanawha 1,686 

Lincoln 190 

Logan 2,362 

McDowell 3,090 

Marion 1,177 

Mason. 53 

Marshall 121 

Mercer 1,575 

Mineral 101 

Mingo 1,713 


$46, 715 
22,686 
10,097 
44,789 
25,675 
771, 103 
282. 001 
38,611 

13,  569 
41, 622 

206,966 
87.146 
13,908 
92, 985 
38,928 
34,209 

14,  579 
594,970 
136, 014 

41, 192 
262.579 
85,349 
1, 528, 068 
13,957 
11,989 
19.587 
3, 184, 221 
12, 137 
36.735 
9,963 
21.073 
520, 168 
77,796 
1, 447,  322 
380,126 
12, 025 
51,382 
16.788 
433,580 
30, 610 
351,294 
27,686 
535 
1,682 
10, 462 
917 
834,904 
110,699 
156.676 
36,506 
13,993 
14,831 
56,378 
37,534 
39,710 
53,104 
20,585 
13,314 
78, 050 
23.683 
40,931 
10,439 
35,308 
22.387 
91,856 
56,741 
13. 475 
535 
1,  358,  528 
9,753 
15.952 
124.088 
91.525 
129,928 
11,206 
43, 357 
13.904 
94, 337 
17, 343 
17.909 
286,368 
20, 058 
266,021 
33,255 
35,729 
8,377 
13,742 
5, 251, 455 
57,602 
173. 065 
13.589 
15.568 
28. 578 
30.720 
566,406 
77,038 
133, 764 
319, 579 
39.442 
483, 579 
629,969 
225,  202 
9,950 
23,042 
317.894 
19,849 
364,611 


$850, 950 
416,591 
182, 114 
827. 628 
455, 497 
15,  504, 509 

5, 984,  535 
697, 657 
254,043 
688,781 

3.  729,  892 

1,752,666 
240, 648 

1.839.865 

707,907 

627,970 

256,959 

11,114,235 

2,  528, 238 
775,459 

5, 005, 371 

1.  508. 380 

29,085,071 

252. 807 

220.463 

342, 212 

64, 567, 144 

217, 704 

645,568 

189, 461 

398,652 

10,  314. 090 

1,  399,  381 
30,  332. 164 

7,  563. 380 
197,940 
990,403 
330, 585 

8,  542, 534 
558,362 

6, 152, 291 

498, 478 

9,925 

25,484 

177, 072 

16,094 

15,659,545 

2,  250, 030 

3,  238. 018 
768. 054 
213, 555 
236.  542 

1,083.635 

550.635 

718,907 

984,086 

394, 550 

274, 335 

1,  444, 242 

493.469 

722, 549 

176, 100 

51D,  399 

353, 434 

1, 423, 40O 

885,306 

192,623 

8,144 

27, 055. 936 

174, 499 

309,300 

2, 448. 168 

1,897,099 

2, 830, 822 

167,950 

873,967 

248, 615 

1,881.805 

390.280 

326, 494 

5, 950. 792 

377. 685 

5. 455.  258 

487,061 

511,706 

12c,  272 

170, 325 

103,894,646 

1.003.068 

3, 363. 137 

269, 879 

289, 137 

527,489 

556, 278 

11,698,026 

1, 451, 449 

2,  324,  227 

5,980.266 

763.562 

10, 410,  224 

13, 732, 967 

3,804.988 

155. 008 

366,583 

6, 184,  294 

316,  454 

7, 599, 089 
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state  and  county 


Monthly  Total 

Claims        payment      cumulative 

alk)wed  amount  amount 


West  Virginia— Continued 

Monongalia 738 

Monroe 69 

Nicholas 322 

Ohio 217 

Preston 285 

Putnam 107 

Raleigh 3,887 

Randolph 215 

Summers 73 

Taylor 124 

Tucker 125 

Upshur 125 

Wayne 136 

Webster 208 

Wyoming 1,771 

Wisconsin 51 

Wyoming 525 

Lincoln 54 

Sweetwater 378 

Total  claims 
allowed 149,595 


$141. 349 
13,447 
64.321 
42, 114 
59, 532 
20,  550 

764, 973 
42, 332 
14, 675 
24,  219 
23,546 
25.707 
28. 262 
43,931 

355, 716 

8,992 

97, 590 

10, 104 

71,062 


$2. 503. 725 
257, 266 

1,138,568 
688,450 
969, 750 
315, 015 
16.  377.  341 
811. 202 
275. 749 
421. 030 
456.908 
426, 463 
524,  545 
853, 453 

6, 083, 637 
145,  000 

1, 828, 792 
200, 419 

1. 359, 875 


27,995.037    532,609,728 


Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overstress  the 
great  urgency  in  securing  the  enactment 
of  this  responsible  legislation.  This  sense 
of  urgency  is  something  I  share  with 
you  and  thoussmds  of  miners,  their  wid- 
ows, and  children  who  are  anxiously 
awaiting  what  we  are  doing  here.  Those 
of  us  who  went  into  the  coalfields  to 
hold  hearings  on  improvements  to  the 
black  lung  benefits  program  know  the 
anxiety  felt  by  the  coal  miners  and  their 
families.  Those  of  us  who  were  in  Beck- 
ley,  W.  Va.,  or  Scranton,  Pa.,  came  away 
heartsick  after  hearing  the  quiet,  an- 
guished, but  proud  pleas  for  help  from 
miners  and  wives  and  widows  and  chil- 
dren. They  came  to  us  not  seeking  a 
handout;  they  came  seeking  a  helping 
hand.  They  came  with  the  high  purpose 
of  the  widow  whose  husband  worked  28 
years  in  the  mines,  and  since  his  death 
she  had  raised  seven  children  on  her 
own.  I  call  this  woman  gallant.  I  shall 
never  forget  what  she  said: 

I  have  been  denied  and  I  am  testifying 
not  to  help  myself,  perhaps,  but  to  help  the 
miners  of  the  future  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  hear  such  a 
story  and  you  know  what  the  expendi- 
tures for  our  physical  hardware  are  in 
this  country,  you  realize  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility,  as  we  have 
never  had  it  before,  to  do  now,  without 
delay,  what  should  be  done  to  help  these 
persons. 

Our  subcommittee  returned  from  those 
hearings  with  a  deep  determination  to 
assist  the  miners  and  families  who  now 
wait  for  the  results  of  our  action  here  in 
the  Senate.  We  cannot  and  must  not  dis- 
appoint them. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  ignore  the 
needs  of  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
been  shocked  when  they  are  advised  that 
they  do  not  qualify  for  benefits  imder  the 
black  lung  program.  Many  of  these  per- 
sons have  spent  20  and  30  and  sometimes 
40  and  50  years  working  underground  in 
the  dark  and  damp  atmosphere  bringing 
forth  coal  which  has  enabled  the  people 
of  this  country  to  achieve  a  per  capita 
energy  consumption  rate  six  times  higher 
than  the  world  average. 

Mr.  President,  day  in  and  day  out, 
under  the  threat  of  roof  falls,  electrical 
fires,  rock  falls,  pyoison  gas,  penetrating 
moisture,  and  always  the  ever-present 
coal  dust,   these  men  have  performed 
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loyal  and  faithful  service.  Although  the 
mines  have  been  improved — and  I  com- 
mend those  companies  and  their  ofBcials 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  for  im- 
provement— these  same  conditions  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  many  areas.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  needs  of  these  men. 

So  now  we  earnestly  desire  to  help 
those  that  need  our  help,  those  who 
form  the  mining  population  of  this 
coimtry.  We  will  not  ignore  in  this  body 
the  health  and  well-being  of  these 
people.  I  do  not  believe,  when  we  can  so 
easily  turn  on  a  light,  press  the  tele- 
vision button,  or  adjust  the  air  condi- 
tioner, that  we  will  not  realize  the  ter- 
rific fiow  of  power  for  all  Americans, 
which  has  been  coming  from  the  miners 
of  this  country  through  the  production 
of  coal — a  production  which  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  increased  in  order  to 
meet  the  future  energy  requirements  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  at  the  beginning 
that  I  think  society — ^not  a  part  of  so- 
ciety but  all  of  society — ^has  a  real  debt 
to  those  thousands  of  miners  who  have 
been  fueling  the  Nation.  HH.  9212,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare — given  very  careful  at- 
tention by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee,  given  attention  by  the  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  committee 
who  is  now  presiding  over  this  Chamber, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  given  the  attention  of 
men  regardless  of  party,  and  reported 
unanimously  to  tWs  Chamber — ^is  the 
legislation  on  which  I  hope  in  a  few 
hours  we  will  have  a  positive  determina- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  estimates 
of  cost  are  eminently  fair,  certain  of  the 
coal  associations  have  expressed  dis- 
pleasure with  the  committee  bill  through 
telegrams  to  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  that  telegram,  along 
with  a  telegram  which  I  have  sent  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Washington',  D.C, 

April  17.  1972. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
Washingotn,   D.C: 

The  undersigned  associations,  represent- 
ing more  than  80  percent  of  U.S.  bituminous 
coal  production,  respectfully  request  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare to  reconsider  Its  amendments  to  HJl. 
9212,  the  so-called  black  lung  extension  bill, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  To  secure  and  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  estimates  of  additional  costs  to 
both  government  and  industry  of  liberaliza- 
tion of  t^e  present  program  as  provided  in 
the  senate  amendments.  At  present  we  are 
advised  only  that  the  projected  costs  would 
be  a  staggering  12  to  15  billion  over  the  next 
10  years,  with  a  large  but  undetermined  por- 
tion of  that  to  be  borne  by  the  ooal  indus- 
try, the  total  volume  of  coal  sales  in  1971 
aniounted  to  less  than  $4  billion. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  eftect  of  such  increased 
costs  of  the  thousands  of  small  companies 
that  produce  almost  half  the  nation's  coal. 
The  20  Ifu-gest  ooal  oompanlee  produce  al- 
most half  the  nation's  coal.  The  20  largest 
coal  companies  produce  55  percent  of  the 
annual  coal  tonnage  from  350  mines.  The 
remaining  45  percent  is  produced  In  5,200 
mines  most  of  them  run  by  small  Independ- 
ent coal  producers.  Thus,  a  major  share  of 


tha  coat  of  liberalized  program  would  fall 
on  the  small  and  medium-sized  producers. 

3.  To  reevaluate  the  proposed  standards  for 
diagnosing  black  lung.  The  expanded  stand- 
ards of  the  House  bill,  H.R.  9212,  are  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  those  applications  al- 
ready rejected  by  what  is  regarded  to  be  an 
overly  restrictive  Interpretation  of  the  1969 
law  by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

4.  To  reexamine  enlargement  of  the  pwo- 
gram  to  cover  respiration  and  pulmonary 
diseases,  such  as  chronic  bronchitis  and 
emphysema. 

6.  To  give  further  consideration  to  the 
proposed  extension  of  this  program  to 
brothers,  sisters,  parents,  and  other  collateral 
relatives.  The  number  of  beneflxjlarles  under 
the  present  program  already  exceeds  240.000 
Including  91,000  miners  and  74,000  widows. 
To  put  this  is  perspective,  it  must  be  noted 
that  only  about  120,000  miners  are  currently 
employed  in  the  coal  Industry. 

6.  To  give  careful  thought  to  whether  a 
disaster- tjrpe  program  originally  conceived  as 
a  temporary  measure  to  terminate  in  1976 
should  be  converted  Into  a  permanent  pro- 
gram under  what  amounts  to  a  federalized 
workmen's  compensation  plan.  The  Senate 
bin  would  give  the  States  only  one  additional 
year  to  adjust  their  compensation  laws  to 
provide  for  assumption  of  this  complex  and 
costly  program. 

To  fully  assess  the  effects  of  this  program 
on  the  continued  economic  viability  of  the 
coal  industry,  on  the  national  economy  and 
the  consumer  who.  In  the  end,  would  have  to 
pay  the  blU  In  the  form  of  higher  rates  for 
electricity  and  other  essential  goods  and 
services. 

We  again  respectfully  request  the  com- 
mittee to  reconsider  Its  amendments  to  H.R. 
9212.  The  coal  Industry  generally  Is  on  record 
as  su.t>portlng  the  House  bill.  But  the  Senate 
amendments  not  only  could  be  disastrous  for 
the  coal  industry — they  would  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

Joseph  E.  Moody,  President,  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators  Assn.  Inc..  Carl  Bagge. 
(President,  National  Coal  Assoc..  Louis 
H.  Hunter,  Executive  Secretary,  Na- 
tional Independent  Coal  Operators 
Assn.,  Allen  Overton.  Jr..  Executive 
Vice  President,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 

Telegram 

I  am  very,  very  deeply  disappointed  that 
the  coal  industry  associations  are  opposing 
the  black  lung  benefits  bill  that  will  be 
brought  to  decision  in  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day. I  refer  to  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Conunittee  amendments  to  H.R.  9212. 
Pour  associations  representing  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  Industry  have  circulated  a  tele- 
gram to  Senators  decrying  the  costs  of  the 
black  lung  benefits  program,  and  m  doing 
so  they  have  gjrossly  overestimated  the 
costs. 

Both  the  Federal  government  and  the  coal 
operators  will  pay  for  the  benefits  provided 
and  proposed  to  be  provided  for  those  per- 
sons and  their  dependents  who  have  direct- 
ly and  indirectly  mined  the  coal  which  has 
fueled  and  energize  this  coimtry.  In  1970 
alone  54  percent  of  all  the  thermal  power 
generated  was  from  coal.  I  believe  that  coal's 
opposition  to  an  equitable  payment  of  the 
costs  of  this  program  Is  unwarranted. 
Jennings  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill  re- 
flects a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
cost  responsibility  for  the  program,  both 
as  to  Grovermnent  and  industry. 

The  cost  estimates  for  both  the  Federal 
and  the  industry  portions  of  the  program 
so  reflect.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
cost  flgures  provided  by  the  Social  Secu- 
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rity  Administration  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Cost  Eftects  of  HM.  9212  A3  Reported  bt 
THE  Senate  Committke  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

(Memorandum  from  Lawrence  Alpem, 
Deputy  Chief  Actuary,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration) 

The  table  below  shows  estimates  of  addi- 
tional benefit  payments  under  Title  IV  of 
P.L.  91-173,  over  and  above  expenditures  un- 
der present  law,  that  would  result  from  en- 
actment of  HJl.  9212  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
by  Jurisdiction  of  source  of  payments  fiscal 
years  1972-81  (In  millions). 
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Estimated  Number  of  Persons  Who  Become 
Immediately  Eligible  for  Benefits  Under 
Provisions  of  H.R.  9212  as  Reported  bt 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubuc 
Welfare 


Additional  benefit  payments' 

under  title  IV  of  Public  Law 

91-173,  resulting  from  H.R. 

9212  as  reported 


Fiscal  year 


PtB 


PLCi 


Additional 
benefit  pay- 
ments from 
tiie  Federal 
disability 
insurance 
trust  fund 


1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 
1981 . 


Total. 
1972-81. 


$10 
989 
441 
389 
369 
364 
340 
326 
313 
300 


-$14 

-47 
30 
79 
206 
407 
479 
S47 
609 


3.831 


2.296 


$7 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


25 


■Tfie  estimates  reflect  the  increase  in  black  lung  benefits 
that  results  from  the  5.5-percent  increase  in  the  annual  salary 
rate  ol  Federal  Government  employees  at  step  1  of  GS-2  effec- 
tive in  January  1972  and  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  no  future  increases  in  black  lung  benefit  rates 
after  January  1972.  It  Is  recognized  that  Federal  salaries  may 
increase  in  the  future.  If  is  not  possible,  however,  to  predict 
I'i  li  h  rate  of  increase  or  the  timing  when  such  Increases 
would  be  reflected  in  salary  scales  and  hence  m  benefit  rates 
.Hi  'i  recognized  that  there  may  be  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
some  payments  under  pt.  C.  It  is  not  possible,  however  to 
separate  these  expenditures  from  the  total  expenditures  under 
pt.  C    Negative  amounts  represent  reductions  in  costs  that 

'nrt^lcZs'undi/p'B"'*"'"'"  "  "^"^'  ""''"''="»''  "«' 

EsmuTES  of  Black  Lung  Beneftf  Payments 
Under  Present  Law 

(Memorandum  from  Lawrence  Alpem  Dep- 
uty Chief  Actuary,  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration) 

Current  estimates  of  benefit  payments  un- 
der present  Title  IV  of  P.L.  91-173  (black 
lung),  by  Jurisdiction  of  source  of  payment 
are  shown  below  In  millions. 


Fiscal  year 


1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 
1981. 


Total. 


The  estimates  reflect  the  increase  in  black  lung  benefits  that 
results  frorn  the  5.5-percent  increase  in  the  annual  salary  rate 
of  Federal  Government  employees  at  step  1  of  GS-2.  effective 
in  January  1972  and  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  will 
bj  no  uture  increases  in  black  lung  benefit  rates  after  January 

Jh.  f;,i  .rJ'i,""'*".'"''  'J?'  !•'*'"'  "'"'e»  ""y  '""ease  in 
tne  Tuture.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  predict  either  the  rate 
01  increase  or  the  timing  when  such  increases  would  be  re- 
flected in  salary  scales  and  hence  in  benefit  rates 
«.'  '^K '',?'.'**=■  *22(eX3)  of  present  law.  no  payment  of  bene- 
nts  shall  be  required  for  any  period  after  7  years  after  the  date 
of  enartment  (Dec.  30. 1969).  It  is  recognized  that  there  may  be 
^ederal  jurisdiction  over  some  payments  under  pt.  C.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  separate  these  expenditures  from  the 
nder  pt.  C. 


(Memorandum   from   Lawrence   Alpem, 
Deputy  Chief  Actuary) 

The  nximber  of  persons  who  become  Im- 
mediately eligible  for  benefits  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  changes  In  present  law  that  are 
contained  In  HJl.  9212  are  shown  below,  by 
category: 

Survivors  of  deceased  miners  who  were  dis- 
abled at  time  of  death : 

Orphans   2  000 

Widows,  based  on  relaxed  eligibility 
requirements 10,000 

Dependent   parents,   brothers,   sis- 
ters       3,000 

Children,  where  widow  has  remar- 

T.w  ""'^ -j: 8,000 

Liberalized   requirements   for  estab- 
lishing pneumoconiosis 35,000 

Expanded  definition  of  disability 71,000 

Surface  miners  and  their  widows 20,  000 

Mr.   SCHWEIKER.   Mr.   President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  as  the 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  in  its  original 
stage  and  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  which  drafted  this  legis- 
lation, I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  H.R.  9212,  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Act  of  1972.  This  bill,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  my  good  friend,  so  ably 
outlined,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
coal  miners  of  this  Nation,  their  widows, 
and  their  children. 

It  moves  to  correct  the  shortcomings 
of  the  original  black  lung  compensation 
program  enacted  as  part  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
That  legislation  has  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent first  step  in  paying  this  Nation's 
enormous  obligation  to  the  men  who  have 
mined  the  coal.  But  it  is  only  a  first  step, 
for  under  the  law  as  Congress  wrote  it  in 
1969,  the  coal  miners  and  their  widows 
have  had  only  a  50-50  chance  nationwide 
of  having  their  claims  approved. 

As  of  March  3,  1972,  out  of  336,592 
claims  filed  and  processed,  166,593  have 
been  approved,  and  169,999  have  been 
denied. 

In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  24,- 
579  coal  miners  and  11,071  widows  have 
been  denied  benefits  imder  this  program. 
Fortunately,  another  71,999  coal  miners 
and  their  widows  in  Pennsylvania  have 
been  awarded  their  benefits. 

Pennsylvania  does  have  the  highest 

rate  of  approval  of  claims — 67  percent— 

among  all  major  coal  producing  States. 

There  is  some  reason  for  this,  and  it  re- 

^  lates  to  the  nature  of  coal  mining  in 

342  ;;:::;;;;;;:::    Pennsylvania,  in  Pennsylvania  we  have 

If  J deposits  of  anthracite,  hard  coal,  as  well 

— : as  bituminous,  soft  coal.  In  fact,  the 

hard  coal  causes  more  cases  and  more 
serious  cases  of  black  lung  than  does  soft 
coal.  The  anthracite  coal  areas  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  a  higher  incidence  of  the 
disease  and  have  a  higher  rate  of  claims 
approved  because  the  smaller  size  of  the 
hard  coal  particles  makes  these  particles 
easier  to  be  inhaled  into  a  miner's  lungs. 
These  particles  literally  cover  the  lungs 
with  a  black  coating.  Hence,  we  have  the 
name  black  lung.  That  is  really  the  cause 
of  this  disease  that  so  tragically  brings 


Black  lung  benefit  payments! 
title  IV,  by  jurisdiction  of 
source  of  payment 
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$401 
470 
457 
413 
393 
375 
358 
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$14 

75 
124 
166 
123 


3,848 
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havoc  and  ruin  to  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  mined  the  coal  for  our  Nation.  But 
the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  does  have  a 
67  percent  approval  rate,  the  highest 
among  the  coal-producing  States,  does 
not  help  the  35,650  miners  and  widows 
in  Pennsylvania  who  are  going  without 
their  black  lung  benefits  today. 

In  most  cases  that  is  because  of  the 
deficiencies  and  inequities  of  the  present 
law.  And  it  is  certainly  no  comfort  to  the 
many  who  have  been  denied  their  claims 
for  black  lung  benefits  in  the  other  States 
that  also  have  extensive  coal  mining  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  joined  with 
my  subcommittee  and  committee  in  rec- 
ommending beneficial  changes  in  the 
black  lung  program.  Our  subcommittee 
was  headed  ably  and  with  such  strong 
dedication  by  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Randolph)  , 

This  version  of  H.R.  9212  is  the  result. 
The  subcommittee  held  several  days  of 
hearings  in  different  locations,  two  of 
them  in  the  coal  fields  themselves— in 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  on  January  6,  and  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  on  January  10. 

I  regret,  I  point  out  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  that  our 
colleagues  could  not  have  been  in  some 
of  those  hearing  rooms  to  see  and  hear 
the  individuals  who  testified.  The  first 
thing  that  one  noticed  about  the  hear- 
ing rooms  was  that  everyone  in  the  hear- 
ing room  was  coughing  because  they 
have  some  degree  of  the  disease  of  coal 
miners — ^miner's  asthma,  pneumoconio- 
sis, black  lung,  or  whatever  one  chooses 
to  call  it,  that  is  an  impingement  on  the 
heart-lung  process.  One  could  not  help 
noticing  that  the  people  in  the  room 
were  different  from  average  Americans. 
They  have  already  paid  the  price  for 
mining  our  coal.  As  pointed  out  so  ably 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  54 
percent  of  our  Nation's  fuel  supply  is 
produced  from  coal.  When  we  fiick  that 
switch  to  turn  on  the  disposal  or  go  to 
the  refrigerator,  we  should  all  realize 
that  someone  had  to  go  into  the  coal 
mines  for  20  or  30  years  and  breathe  the 
coal  dust  and  get  the  black  lung  disease 
and  have  his  life  cycle  and  that  of  his 
family  disrupted  in  order  to  produce  that 
power. 

I  get  a  little  bit  short  of  patience  with 
those  people  who  say  that  this  is  a  bill 
for  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  or  Ken- 
tucky, because  those  States  happen  to 
have  coal  mines  located  in  them.  I  point 
out  to  those  individuals  that  when  one 
leaves  the  Pennsylvania  borders,  there  is 
no  Berlin  Wall  to  stop  the  power  that  has 
been  made  possible  in  Pennsylvania  from 
going  to  other  States  where  it  is  utilized 
to  the  benefit  of  people  in  other  States. 
There  is  no  Berlin  Wall  across  the  rail- 
road tracks  to  stop  coal  produced  in 
Pennsylvania  from  leaving  the  borders 
and  being  of  benefit  to  the  people  in 
other  States. 

We  all  benefit  from  the  labor  of  those 
people  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  to 
give  us  that  power.  Only  belatedly  Is  the 
Nation  having  its  conscience  awakened 
to  what  these  people  have  been  doing  for 
the  Nation  and  what  they  have  been  suf- 
fering for  all  these  years. 

I  get  a  little  concerned  when  I  hear 
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people  say  that  this  is  a  bill  that  benefits 
only  a  few  coal-producing  States,  when 
the  truth  is  that  if  those  people  had  not 
been  willing  to  mine  coal  and  to  sacrifice 
their  limbs  and  their  lives — and  that  Is 
the  plain  truth — we  never  would  have 
had  the  great  industrial  progress  that 
this  coimtry  has  enjoyed.  Certainly  to 
say  that  this  is  a  sectional  bill  is  the 
furthest  thing  from  the  truth. 

Today,  the  electricity  made  possible  by 
the  coal  miners  affects  everyone  who 
turns  on  an  electric  switch,  everyone  wfio 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  modem  tech- 
nology in  which  we  live. 

There  are  no  boundaries  to  stop  the 
power  produced  by  the  coal  that  is  mined 
from  going  out  to  the  other  States.  The 
people  in  the  other  States  enjoy  the 
product  for  which  the  coal  miners  have 
paid  such  a  tragic  price.  It  is  our  de- 
sire to  make  sure  that  we  afford  some 
compensation,  if  not  to  those  who  can- 
not survive,  at  least  to  their  survivors. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  might  be  charged 
with  speaking  emotionally.  However,  it 
would  be  a  charge  which  should  be  one 
of  honor.  Here  there  are  not  only  the 
humanitarian  questions  involved,  but 
there  are  also  the  facts  which  make  him 
speak  out  as  he  has. 

One  should  think  not  only  of  turning 
the  switch  on  the  television,  but  he 
should  also  think  of  the  willing  hands  of 
surgeons  who  operate  under  intense 
lights  in  thousands  of  hospitals  all  over 
the  country  in  an  attempt  to  ease  pain 
and  sustain  life  for  literally  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  every  24  hours 
of  the  day  in  this  coimtry. 

We  should  get  closer  to  home  where 
we  turn  on  the  power  to  realize  what  the 
power  produced  by  these  miners  is  used 
for. 

It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  and  the 
strength  of  the  Republic  and  the  well 
being  of  all  our  people. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  am  reminded  very  much  of  one 
hearing  we  held  in  Washington  that  was 
not  a  very  pleasant  hearing.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  I  did  raise  my  voice  a  mo- 
ment ago.  One  cannot  have  a  hearing 
on  a  disease  that  is  the  largest  occupa- 
tional killer  in  the  world  today  without 
it  having  some  impact  on  him. 

I  remember  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff,  who  was 
from  the  Senator's  home  State,  when  he 
came  before  our  committee  in  1969.  He 
came  in  a  rather  unorthodox  way — a 
way  that  I  am  sure  put  us  all  on  the 
edges  of  our  chairs — when  he  very  dra- 
matically brought  out  a  limg  from  one 
of  the  latest  autopsies  he  had  to  per- 
form. 

He  placed  it  before  us.  It  was  com- 
pletely colored  black,  to  the  point  that 
if  one  had  not  been  advised  what  it 
was  he  would  not  even  be  able  to  under- 
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stand  what  it  was  that  he  was  trying  to 
tell  us.  He  was  tnring  to  tell  us  he  was 
getting  tired  of  being  the  sole  spokes- 
man, the  sole  leader  in  this  field.  He 
told  of  autopsy  after  autopsy  being  per- 
formed that  showed  a  lung  so  covered 
with  coal  it  had  become  black,  and  had 
stopped  the  vital  functions  of  life  to 
the  point  where  it  could  not  pump  blood. 
It  was  a  sensational  way  to  relate  a  mes- 
sage to  the  committee.  One  cannot  at- 
tend committee  hearings,  see  the  pic- 
tures, and  hear  the  witnesses,  including 
miners  themselves,  without  getting  the 
message  that  these  Americans  have  been 
neglected  for  years.  Only  belatedly  are 
we  beginning  to  realize  that  we  all  have 
a  responsibility,  the  industry,  the  im- 
ions,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this  bill 
is  about  and  what  it  tries  to  do.  It  is 
a  national  bill ;  it  is  not  a  sectional  bill, 
it  is  not  a  regionsd  bill;  it  is  a  national 
bill.  I  hope  we  keep  that  in  mind. 

In  our  field  hearings  this  year,  we 
heard  the  miners  and  the  widows  tell 
their  stories  directly  to  us,  while  hun- 
dreds of  other  miners  and  widows  sat 
as  spectators,  but  no  doubt  with  similar 
stories  to  tell  if  time  had  permitted. 

In  Scranton,  for  example,  we  heard 
testimony  from  miners  who  have 
worked  40  to  50  years  in  anthracite 
mines,  who  cough  and  wheeze  continu- 
ally, who  cannot  climb  the  stairs  at 
night  because  their  breathing  is  so  im- 
paired. They  have  to  sleep  in  their 
living  rooms  because  they  cannot  go  up- 
stairs to  their  bedrooms  at  night;  It  is 
too  hard  on  their  lungs. 

This  is  a  forgotten  side  of  America. 
It  is  a  problem  we  have  forgotten  and 
pushed  under  the  rug.  They  have  to 
bring  their  beds  downstairs  to  the  living 
room  because  they  cannot  climb  the 
stairs  to  go  to  the  bedroom  at  night. 
That  is  the  kind  of  story  we  heard  at 
the  hearings,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  story 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Randolph)  and  I  are  trying  to  tell  to 
our  colleagues  today,  and  it  is  why  we 
get  somewhat  emotionally  involved  in 
telling  the  story. 

Those  people  cannot  climb  the  stairs 
at  night  because  their  breathing  is  so 
impaired.  They  need  to  go  to  clinics 
three  times  a  week  for  oxygen,  and  for 
one  technical  reason  or  another  they 
have  been  imable  to  collect  black  lung 
benefits  under  the  present  law.  They 
have  to  go  to  the  clinic  to  get  a  concen- 
tration of  oxygen  because  their  black 
lungs  filter  out  the  normal  oxygen  we 
use;  they  cannot  get  by  vidth  normal 
oxygen  and  they  have  to  get  a  high 
concentration  of  oxygen  to  get  It  past 
the  imbedded  particles  of  black  dust  in 
their  lungs.  That  Is  why  they  need  this 
treatment. 

Just  as  Impressive.  If  not  more  so,  was 
the  testimony  in  Scranton  of  several 
widows  of  miners.  Their  husbands  had 
displayed  all  the  same  symptoms  during 
their  lifetime.  Yet  the  widows,  because 
of  the  way  existing  law  is  written,  were 
barred  from  receiving  benefits  they 
justly  deserve  under  the  Intent  of  the 
original  law. 


In  H.R.  9212,  then,  we  have  made 
several  key  changes  to  existing  law  to 
make  It  more  equitable. 

I.    MORE    individuals    COVERED 

First  of  all,  we  have  extended  the  law 
to  many  more  Individuals  who  were 
overlooked  when  the  1969  law  was 
written. 

Surface — or  strip — miners  and  their 
families  will  be  covered  by  the  program 
for  the  first  time.  Under  present  law, 
only  underground  coal  miners  and  their 
families  are  eligible  for  benefits. 

Children  of  coal  miners  who  have 
neither  their  father  nor  mother  hving 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  for  the 
first  time.  Up  to  now,  benefits  have  gone 
only  to  a  living  parent  and  these  bene- 
fits were  increased  on  behalf  of  the 
children. 

And  finally,  in  an  amendment  I  Intro- 
duced In  the  committee,  a  miner's  sur- 
viving parents,  brothers  or  sisters  will 
be  eligible  for  benefits  if,  when  the 
miner  dies,  he  leaves  no  surviving  wife 
or  children  and  If  his  parents,  or 
brothers  or  sisters  were  dependent  on 
him  for  support. 

A  number  of  cases  In  Pennsylvania 
came  to  my  attention  in  which  the 
miner  had  died  leaving  no  wife  or  chil- 
dren, but  was  survived  by  a  dependent 
sister  who  lived  with  him  and  kept  house 
for  him.  I  felt  that  In  such  cases,  for 
example,  this  dependent  sister  should 
not  be  disqualified  from  receiving  bene- 
fits. 

n.     "BLACK    LUNG"     AND     "TOTAL     DISABILITY" 
CRITERIA    LIBERALIZED 

Second,  we  have  liberalized  the  cri- 
teria for  determining  whether  a  miner 
has  black  lung  and  whether  he  is  totally 
disabled  from  it. 

No  miner  applying  for  benefits  will  be 
turned  down  solely  because  of  a  negative 
X-ray.  Other  tests  for  pneumoconiosis 
will  have  to  be  employed.  Under  present 
law,  as  administered  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  the  principal  test 
used  has  been  the  X-ray,  even  though 
medical  opinion  is  divided  on  how  reli- 
able the  X-ray  is  as  a  test  for  black 
limg.  So  In  H.R.  9212,  we  have  given 
miners  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

In  addition,  if  a  miner  has  worked  15 
years  in  the  mines  and  is  disabled  from 
emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis  or  an- 
other respiratory  ailment,  he  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  black  lung,  even  If  he  can- 
not show  a  positive  X-ray.  This  will  allow 
many  more  veteran  miners,  thus  far 
turned  down  because  of  negative  X-rays, 
to  qualify  for  black-limg  benefits. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  was  most  helpful  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment  which  I  shared  with 
him  as  a  cosponsor,  because  It  Is  rather 
Ironic  the  way  we  operate  now.  A  Social 
Security  examiner  can  find  that  a  person 
has  a  pulmonary  disfunction  and  is  en- 
titled to  pulmonary  disability  benefits 
and  has  an  excellent  case  and  can  prove 
it;  his  heart  and  lungs  are  not  working 
correctly.  However,  simply  because  those 
black  specks  do  not  show  up  on  an 
X-ray — and  they  may  only  show  up  on 
an  autopsy — the  worker  is  not  eligible 
for  benefits.  A  msn  by  our  standards 
fails  the  pulmonary  test  but  he  is  dis- 
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qualified  simply  because  the  X-ray  does 
not  show  these  particles.  Fortunately, 
this  bill  will  rectify  that  problem,  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  played 
a  very  important  role  in  connection  with 
the  measure. 

Finally,  the  bill  takes  a  new  look  at 
the  criteria  for  "total  disability"  as  ap- 
plied to  coal  miners.  The  bill  provides 
that  a  coal  miner  with  black  lung  will  be 
deemed  totally  disabled,  and  thus  eligible 
for  black  lung  benefits,  if  he  is  unable  to 
do  work  similar  to  his  work  in  the  mines. 
Up  to  now  the  rule  has  been  that  a  dis- 
abled miner  who  could  still  do  "any  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity"  on  some  other 
job  could  not  qualify  for  benefits.  This 
may  be  a  fair  rule  nationally,  but  coal 
miners,  in  their  40's  and  50's,  simply  do 
not  find  many  alternative  jobs  outside 
coal  mining  in  their  home  areas.  So  we 
felt  it  was  only  fair  to  simplify  the  dis- 
ability test  for  coal  miners  with  black 
lung. 

111.    SPECIAL    PROVISIONS    FOR    WIDOWS 

Third,  we  have  made  two  important 
changes  in  the  law  to  eliminate  technical 
and  procedural  roadblocks  that  have 
kept  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  widows 
from  receiving  their  rightful  black  lung 
benefits. 

In  the  bill,  widows  will  have  to  estab- 
lish only  that  their  husbands  were  totally 
disabled  from  pneiunoconiosis  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Under  present  law,  the 
widow  has  to  show  that  the  miner  has 
actually  died  from  pneumoconiosis  or  the 
widow  receives  no  black  lun«  benefits. 
Tills  unnecessarily  onerous  test  alone  has 
kept  thousands  of  widows  in  Pennsylva- 
nia from  qualifying.  As  the  committee  re- 
port states  at  page  8 : 

Under  the  operation  of  the  law  as  It  now 
exists,  a  widow  is  at  the  mercy  of  circum- 
stance. Although  her  husband  clearly  had 
totally  disabling  pneumoconiosis,  and  would 
have  been  eligible  were  he  alive,  he  may  have 
died  In  a  rock  fall,  an  accident,  or  even  a 
heart  attack  which  may  not  be  established 
medically  to  be  causally  related  to  pneumo- 
coniosis. Under  these  circumstances  his 
widov.'  would  not  be  eligible.  However,  the 
widow's  neighbor,  whose  husband  died  of 
natural  causes  after  receiving  title  IV  bene- 
fits, is  entitled  to  the  widow's  benefits  of  title 
IV.  Such  a  result  would  seem  to  be  unduly 
harsh  with  respect  to  widows  whose  hus- 
bands gave  their  health,  and  in  many  cases 
their  lives.  In  the  service  of  the  nation's 
critical  coal  needs. 

Another  provision  of  importance  to 
widows  is  the  guarantee  of  a  widow's 
right  to  submit  lay  medical  evidence  on 
her  husband's  condition  when  she  applies 
for  black  lung  benefits.  Many  widows  in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  have  been 
simply  unable  to  produce  physicians' 
documents  in  support  of  their  claim. 

Pneumoconiosis,  although  It  has  been 
with  us  for  years,  has  not  been  known  by 
that  terminology  until  recently,  and  still 
the  medical  experts  cannot  agree  on  just 
how  it  can  be  diagnosed  and  what  tools 
are  needed.  Yet  we  have  put  the  burden 
on  widows  to  go  back  .5  or  10  years  and 
try  to  prove  medically  what  happened 
before,  when  In  fact  we  are  just  learning 
at  this  time  what  the  medical  Implica- 
tions of  this  dread  disease  are — a  rather 
Inequitable  provision  of  the  law. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  widows 
are  unable  to  produce  physicians'  rec- 


ords. In  the  case  of  miners  deceased 
for  several  years,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  the  doctors  they  went  to  are  also 
deceased  and  their  office  records  are  not 
intact.  Even  in  cases  where  physicians' 
records  may  be  retrievable,  they  may  be 
of  Uttle  value.  After  all,  for  decades  black 
lung  was  not  recognized  by  any  physi- 
cians as  either  an  Ulness  or  a  contributing 
cause  of  death. 

Thus  I  felt  it  essential,  and  pressed  for 
appropriate  language  in  the  bill,  to  guar- 
antee a  widow  a  right  to  file  affidavits 
from  herself,  from  fellow  workers  of  her 
husband,  neighbors — anyone,  in  short, 
with  knowledge  of  the  husband's  condi- 
tion that  would  have  some  bearing  on 
whether  or  not  he  was  disabled. 

rv.   AID  TO   NEW   AND   EXIoTING  BLACK  LUNG 
CLINICS 

Fourth  one  of  the  most  Important 
findings  our  subcommittee  made  in  its 
hearings  was  of  the  need  for  additional 
fimds  for  examination  and  treatment 
clinics  for  miners  with  black  Ixmg  and 
other  pulmonary  and  respiratory  dis- 
eases. 

On  February  10, 1  made  a  personal  visit 
to  the  AnthracosiUcosis  Treatment  proj- 
ect at  Wilkes-Barre  General  Hospital,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
region.  This  clinic  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Charles  Myers,  a  dedicated  and  widely 
respected  lung  and  chest  specialist. 

As  an  indication  of  the  commimity 
support  for  this  clinic,  the  Anthraco- 
siUcosis League  of  Pennsylvania,  a  grass- 
roots organization  of  black  lung  victims, 
has  collected  fimds  from  its  members  In 
25  cents  and  50  cents  contributions  and 
has  donated  over  $25,000  to  the  project 
since  it  began  in  1966. 

In  this  clinic  the  visitor  sees  patient 
after  patient  taking  dosages  of  pure 
oxygen  on  a  several-times-a-week  basis — 
the  aftermath  of  all  the  years  these  men 
have  spent  toiling  imdergroimd  In  an- 
thracite mines,  where  the  dust  comes  in 
smaller  particles  than  in  soft  coal  mines, 
and  thus  is  more  lethal  to  the  miner. 

Dr.  Myers  has  done  pioneer  work  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  often  in  spite  of  meager 
resources.  It  is  our  aim  In  the  bill  to 
make  it  a  direct  Federal  commitment  to 
bring  clinical  services  such  as  these  to  all 
the  black  lung  victims  who  need  them, 
both  by  helping  existing  projects  go  on 
and  by  expanding  services  to  outlying 
areas  not  now  being  served. 

Dr.  Myers  himself,  in  a  statement  con- 
tained as  part  of  our  subcommittee's 
hearing  record,  proposes  new  satellite 
clinics  for  black  limg  examination  and 
treatment,  using  established  centers  such 
as  his  project  as  a  central  point  of  refer- 
ence. He  points  out  that  many  of  his  400 
current  patients  at  the  clinic  have  trans- 
portation problems  reaching  the  clinic 
for  their  routine  visits.  Furthermore, 
there  are  certainly  thousands  of  addi- 
tional patients  who  need  such  care  but 
are  not  getting  it  either  because  of  trans- 
portation problems  or  the  limitations  of 
the  size  of  the  project. 

Seeing  this  clinic  in  operation  in 
Wilkes-Barre  convinced  me  all  the  more 
of  the  Importance  of  direct  Federal  aid 
to  black  lung  clinics,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  support  inclusion  of  this  section  In  our 
bUl. 


V.     FEOKSAL    PHASE     OF     PROGRAM     EXTENDED     I 
TEAR — WHOLE   PROGRAM    MADE  PERMANENT 

Fifth,  and  finally,  this  bill  extends,  for 
1  year,  the  Federal  Government's  full 
liability  for  all  new  black  lung  claims 
filed  and  approved.  This  means  that 
through  the  end  of  1972,  claims  filed 
will,  if  approved,  be  paid  for  life  by  the 
Federal  Government.  For  claims  filed 
during  1973,  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  benefits  only  during  that  year, 
and  for  later  years,  the  coal  industry  em- 
ployers will  be  liable  for  these  1973  claims. 
After  Janiiary  1,  1974,  all  claims  will  be 
paid  by  the  coal  industry  employers. 

I  favor  this  additional  extension  of 
Federal  responsibility,  and  in  fact,  co- 
sponsored,  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  his  bill  S.  2675, 
which  included  a  2-year,  rather  than  a 
1-year,  extension  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's liability  for  black  lung  claims. 
The  committee,  however,  adopted  only  a 
1-year  extension.  State  govermnents 
need  additional  time  to  gear  up  their 
workmen's  compensation  systems  for  this 
additional  caseload  and  financial  bur- 
den. This  is  the  position  of  my  own  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  which,  incidentally,  has 
done  more  than  any  other  State  thus  far 
to  compensate  black  lung  victims,  out  of 
general  taxpayer  funds  as  well  as  through 
the  regular  workmen's  compensation 
system,  which  relies  on  employer  con- 
tributions. 

This  program  also  becomes,  by  action 
of  this  bill,  a  permanent  program,  in- 
stead of  expiring  in  1976.  This  will  assure 
all  future  applicants  for  benefits  that 
their  benefits,  like  the  ones  already 
awarded  under  the  program,  will  be  for 
the  miner's  or  widow's  lifetime.  It  elim- 
inates the  possibility  that  if  there  is  no 
suitable  State  action  by  the  end  of  1976, 
benefits  being  drawn  by  that  time  would 
be  cut  off. 

Mr.  President,  in  strnmiary  I  feel  that 
this  bill  is  a  worthwhile  one,  as  a  fur- 
ther response  to  our  obligation,  as  a  Na- 
tion, toward  the  coal  miner  and  his  fam- 
ily, who  have  sacrificed  so  much  in  life 
and  limb,  in  this  most  hazardous  of  oc- 
cupations, so  that  all  of  us  in  this  Nation 
could  have  heat  and  energy  for  our  daily 
needs. 

In  1969,  Mr.  President,  Congress  saw 
the  need  to  take  direct  Federal  action  to 
compensate  the  victims  of  black  lung.  By 
this  legislatiMi,  Mr.  President,  we  con- 
tinue in  that  spirit  to  improve  and  make 
the  Federal  Black  lung  benefits  program 
fairer  to  all.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  act 
promptly  to  pass  H.R.  9212. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9212,  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972.  This 
measure  will  eliminate  inequities  that 
have  arisen  under  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  repre- 
sents a  compromise  which  I  helped  to 
fashion  out  of  the  original  bill  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 
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There  are  basically  two  issues  under 
this  bill.  The  first  goes  to  the  question  of 
what  benefits  shall  be  available  and  the 
second  goes  to  the  question  of  who  shall 
pay  the  cost  of  this  program. 

None  of  us  in  this  Chamber  would  do 
anything  other  than  to  subscribe  to  the 
very  strong  and  very  appropriate  re- 
marks already  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  as 
to  the  need  for  this  biU,  as  to  the  justifi- 
cation for  it,  and  as  to  the  equities  that 
are  involved. 

As  to  benefits,  the  existing  law  pro- 
vides that  benefits  shall  be  paid  only  to 
miners  or  their  widows.  Under  this  law 
if  a  miner  and  his  spouse  are  both  de- 
ceased, the  surviving  children  are  not 
able  to  claim  any  benefits.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  problem  was  foreseen  by 
the  drafters  of  the  1969  act,  and  there 
has  been  no  question  on  the  part  of  com- 
mittee members  about  extending  the 
act  in  this  regard. 

The  bill  Edso  expands  the  ability  of 
widows  to  secure  benefits  imder  the  act. 
Under  this  bill,  if  a  coal  miner  was  totally 
disabled  by  pneumoconiosis  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  his  widow  may  obtain  bene- 
fits, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
death  was  from  a  cause  unrelated  to 
pneumoconiosis  £md  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  receiving  benefits 
at  the  Ume  of  his  death.  In  effect,  what 
this  law  says  is,  if  a  miner  was  totally 
disabled  and  could  have  been  receiving 
benefits  if  the  present  law  had  been  in 
effect  during  his  lifetime,  then  his  widow 
shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  imder  this 
act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  rule 
to  deny  benefits  to  a  widow  whose  hus- 
band had  not  applied  under  the  act  but 
to  allow  benefits  for  a  comparable  widow 
whose  husband  had  made  application 
for  benefits  is  very  harsh  and  arbitrary. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  coal  miner  totally 
disabled  by  pneumoconiosis  failed  to 
make  an  application  for  benefits,  perhaps 
not  even  knowing  of  them  or  of  his  con- 
dition, should  not  of  itself  deny  his  widow 
the  benefits  to  which  she  would  have 
otherwise  been  entitled. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this 
bill  is  the  provision  that  benefits  can 
no  longer  be  denied  solely  on  the  basis 
of  a  negative  X-ray.  This  X-ray  rule  has 
also  proven  to  be  a  harsh  and  unfair  re- 
quirement under  the  existing  law.  Testi- 
mony is  clear  that  a  negative  X-ray  does 
not  estabUsh  the  absence  of  pneumo- 
coniosis. Autopsies  of  coal  miners  indi- 
cate that  pneumoconiosis  does  exist  in  a 
great  numer  of  csises  where  the  chest 
X-ray  was  negative.  Testimony  has  in- 
dicated that  there  is  an  error  factor  of 
approximately  25  percent  in  diagnosis 
when  the  X-ray  alone  is  used. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  already  mentioned  that  we 
have  had  a  turndown  of  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  claims  nationwide,  with  160,- 
000  claims  being  turned  down.  If  you  take 
25  percent  of  that  figure,  you  can  see  we 
are  dealing  with  a  not  insubstantial  num- 


ber of  claims  which  have  been  denied  on 
the  basis  of  the  X-ray. 

On  the  other  hand  the  evidence  is  also 
clear  that  there  is  no  medical  test,  oth- 
er than  an  autopsy  or  biopsy  that  will 
determine  the  presence  of  pneximoconio- 
sis  with  certainty.  If  we  are  to  recog- 
nize that  the  X-ray  alone  will  not  reveal 
all  cases  of  pneumoconiosis  and  if  we 
are  to  go  beyond  X-ray  evidence,  then 
we  must  honestly  admit  that  we  cannot 
differentiate  with  precision  between 
pneumoconiosis  and  other  respiratory 
and  pulmonary  ailments. 

The  committee  was  faced  with  a  seem- 
ingly difficult  dilemma.  On  one  hand  we 
could  continue  to  rely  on  the  X-ray 
knowing  that  we  would  not  be  providing 
benefits  for  all  miners  who  were  dis- 
abled with  pneumoconiosis.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  we  could  utilize  other  tests  of 
respiratory  and  pulmonary  disability 
knowing  that  we  would  be  thereby  pro- 
viding benefits  for  some  miners  who  were 
suffering  from  disabilities  other  than 
pneumoconiosis. 

I  developed  and  secured  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's agreement  to  a  compromise  ap- 
proach which  is  largely  embodied  in  this 
bill.  This  compromise  in  general  terms  is 
as  follows.  Under  this  bill  benefits  are  to 
be  paid  to  those  who  are  suffering  from 
pneumoconiosis  and  its  sequelae.  Sec- 
ond, benefits  will  be  paid  to  all  miners 
with  a  positive  X-ray  whether  they  have 
worked  imderground  or  in  strip  mines. 

I  might  say  I  feel  this  to  be  particular- 
ly important  in  my  own  area  of  Ohio, 
where  a  great  many  strip  mining  opera- 
tions have  been  ctu-ried  on,  and  where, 
due  to  high  coal  dust  concentrations  and 
for  other  reasons,  some  of  the  jobs  create 
conditions  very  similar  to  those  created 
in  underground  mines.  Third,  if  miners 
have  a  negative  X-ray,  if  they  have 
worked  for  a  period  of  15  years  or  more 
in  an  underground  mine  or  above  ground 
at  a  job  with  a  high  coal  dust  level  and 
if  they  can  establish  other  evidence  that 
they  are  suffering  from  pulmonary 
and  respiratory  disability,  there  shall  be 
a  rebuttable  presumption  that  they  are 
disabled,  because  of  pneimioconiosis. 
This  presumption  can  be  rebutted  upon 
showing  either  that  they  do  not  have 
pneumoconiosis  or  that  their  disability 
is  not  occupationally  related.  Lay  evi- 
dence alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to  raise 
the  presumption  of  pneumoconiosis.  As 
the  committee  report  states  on  page  13, 
as  to  miners  who  have  worked  fewer  than 
15  years  in  a  coal  mine,  "a  mere  showing 
of  a  respiratory  or  pulmonary  impair- 
ment will  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
claim  for  benefits."  Miners  with  less  than 
15  years'  service  in  the  mines  may  receive 
benefits  but  only  If  they  establish  the 
burden  of  proof  that  they  are  totally  dis- 
abled from  pneumoconiosis.  They  shall 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  rebuttable 
presumption  that  the  miners  with  15 
years  of  service  will  enjoy.  This  compro- 
mise is  based  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
Surgeon  General  in  1969,  who  stated: 

For  work  periods  less  than  16  years  under- 
ground, the  occurrence  of  pneumoconloeis 
among  miners  appears  to  be  spotty  and 
showed  no  particular  trend.  For  work  peri- 


ods greater  than  15  years  underground,  there 
was  a  linear  Increase  In  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  with  years  spent  underground. 

With  respect  to  the  definition  of  total 
disability,  the  committee  has  determined 
that  a  miner  shall  be  considered  totally 
disabled  when  he  is  unable  to  engage  in 
gainful  employment  in  the  mines,  be- 
cause of  pneumoconiosis.  We  recognize 
that  some  former  miners  may  now  be 
employed  in  other  occupaticMis  and  agree 
that  this  shall  not  preclude  them  from 
obtaining  benefits  imder  this  act.  They 
will,  however,  be  subject  to  the  earnings 
offset  which  will  reduce  their  benefits  to 
the  point  where  a  former  miner,  other- 
wise eUgible,  earning  $6,000  a  year,  will 
obtain  only  $164  in  benefits  imder  this 
act. 

The  second  major  issue  under  this  bill 
is  the  questim  of  who  should  pay  how 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  program.  Under 
the  present  law  beginning  on  January  1, 
1973,  all  claims  were  to  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  coal  operators.  This  re- 
sponsibility was  to  be  undertaken 
through  States'  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  if  they  meet  the  criteria  es- 
tablished in  title  IV  or  under  Federal 
law  if  such  criteria  are  not  met.  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvrrs)  and  I  stated  in  our  individ- 
ual views : 

Under  normally  accepted  principles  of 
workmen's  compensation,  benefits  for  dis- 
ability due  to  black  lung  should  have  been 
made  the  responsibility  of  the  operators  un- 
der workmen's  compensation  long  ago;  un- 
der the  compromise  agreed  to  in  1969,  bow- 
ever,  the  law  provided  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment would  bear  the  lifetime  cost  of 
claims  filed  prior  to  January  1,  1972.  The 
Federal  government  also  was  to  pay  the  cost 
during  1972  of  claims  filed  in  that  year. 
What  the  compromise  reaUy  amounted  to 
was  that  the  Federal  government  would 
pick  up  the  lifetime  cost  of  the  huge  back- 
log of  claims  that  hsMl  accumulated  over 
decades,  while  the  Industry  would  pick  up 
the  burden  of  paying  the  claims  of  those  stUl 
working. 

The  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  however,  would  have  extend- 
ed the  Federal  program  for  2  years.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  bail  out  the 
large  coal  operating  companies  from 
what  should  be  their  financial  responsi- 
bilities and  throw  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram on  to  the  Federal  taxpayers.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  such  an  extension  would  have 
been  indefensible. 

What  American  corporations  would  be 
the  principal  beneficiaries  of  such  a  bail 
out?  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  furnished  me  with 
a  list  of  the  largest  bituminous  coal  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1970.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  re- 
pr(xluction  of  that  chart  showing  the 
eight  largest  bituminous  coal  companies, 
the  names  of  the  parent  corporations, 
the  annual  sales  of  the  parent  corpora- 
tions, and  the  number  of  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Name  of  coal  company      Parent  corporation 


Parent  annual       Parent  total 
sales  (mi  llions)     employees 


U.S.  Steel  Corp (U.S.  Steel  Corp.) Over  J4,000 200,730(5,290  miners 

in  1968). 

Bethlehem  Miners  Corp...  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp $2,900 130,000  (4  090  miners 

in  1968). 

General  Dynamics  Group..  General  Dynamics  Corp...  Over  $2,000         85  000 

Pittsburgh  6  Midway  Coal    Gult  Oil  Corp Over  $3,000 54,200. 

Mining  Co. 


Name  of  coal  company      Parent  corporation 


Parent  annual 
sales  (millions) 


Parent  total 
employees 


Republic  Steel  Corp (Republic Steel  Corp.)....  Over$l,000 47,726  (1,505  miners  in 

1968). 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co Occidental  Petroleum         Over  $2,000 33,000. 

Corp. 

Peabody  Coal  Co Kennecotl  Copper  Co $1,000  to  $1,200    25,000 

Ayshire American  Metal  Climax..  $600  to  $850....  17,000. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Preferably  the  cost  of  this 
program  should  have  been  carried  by  the 
industry  all  along,  but  the  knowledge  of 
the  disease  was  not  sufBcient  to  bring 
it  about.  The  1969  law  was  a  compro- 
mise that  quite  frankly  recognized  the 
financial  burden  that  would  be  imposed 
upon  the  industry  in  picking  up  the  back- 
log of  claims  that  had  arisen  from  dec- 
ades of  injury.  Even  if  we  pass  no  exten- 
sion at  all  the  Federal  CJovemment  will 
still  pay  lifetime  benefits  to  all  those 
whose  claims  have  been  filed  prior  to 
January  1,  1972,  and  would  pay  during 
1972  the  cost  of  benefits  to  those  whose 
claims  had  been  filed  during  that  year. 

These  amounts  certainly  are  not  insub- 
stantial. I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Senate  have  before  it  some  estimate  of 
the  costs  imder  this  bill,  the  costs  under 
the  present  law,  and  the  costs  under  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  as  it  came  to 
the  Senate  from  the  other  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  three 
tables  provided  by  the  Deputy  Chief  Ac- 
tuary of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Lawrence  Alpern,  which  set  out 
these  figui'es  in  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Estimates  of  Black  Lung  Benefit  Payments 
Unler  Present  Law 

Current  estimates  of  benefit  payments  un- 
der present  Title  IV  of  P.L.  91-173  (black 
lung),  by  jurisdiction  of  source  of  payment, 
are  shown  below  in  millions : 


Fiscal  year 


1972 

$411  .... 

1973 

921  .... 

1974.... 

734  .... 

1975 

736 

$15 

1976 

674 

80 

1977 

640 

132 

1978 

612 

176 

1979 

584 

128 

1980 

558 

1981 

532  .... 

Totaf 

6,402 

531 

Black  lung  benefit  payments  > 
under  title  IV,  by  jurisdic- 
tion of  source  of  payment 


Fiscal  year 


Pt.  B 


Pt.C" 


1972 

1973 

1S74 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Total. 


$401  

470  $14 

4S7  75 

413  124 

393  166 

375  123 

35S 

342 

327 
■";■]■■'■■■  3(2  Fiscal  year 

3.848  502      ,j^2 

i973;"i".;".".; 

'  The  estimates  reflect  the  increase  in  black  lung  benefits  \V,i 

that  results  from  the  5.5-percent  increase  in  the  annual  salary  {;,: 

rate  of  Federal  Government  employees  at  step  1  of  GS-2,  {?{5 

effective  in  January  1972  and  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  j™ 

fh?re  will  be  no  future  increases  in  black  lung  benefit  rates  j|,? 

after  January  1972.  It  is  recognized  that  Federal  salaries  may  'ji* 

increase  in  the  future.  It  is  not  possiDle,  however,  to  predict  •'"" 

either  the  rate  of  increase  or  the  timing  when  such  increases  '°^' 

would  be  reflected  in  salary  scales  and  hence  in  benefit  rates. 

'  Under  sec.  122(e)(3)  of  present  law,  no  payment  ot  benefits  i%\'i  oi 

shall  be  required  for  any  period  after  7  years  after  the  date  of  19/2-81. 

enactment  (Dec.  30,  1969).  It  is  recognized  that  there  may  be 
Federal  junsJiction  over  some  payments  under  pt.  C.  It  is  not 
possible,  however  to  separate  these  expenditures  from  the  total 
expenditures  under  pt.  C. 


Benefit   Payments   Under   Public   Law   91- 
173,  Modified  by  H.R.  9212  As  Passed  by 
THE  House  of  Representatives 
The  table  below  shows  estimates  of  total 
benefit  payments  that  would  result  If  Title 
IV  of  P.L.  91-173  were  modified  by  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  9212  as  passed  by  the  House 


of  Representatives.  The  estimates  are  pre-  Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  outline  these  tables 

sented   by   fiscal   year  of   payment   and   by  hrieftv  for  the  Senate 

Jurisdiction  of  source  of  payment   (in  mil-  D"eny  lor  Uie  toenaie. 

lions) :  As  for  the  present  law,  under  part  B 

of  title  4,  the  total  estimated  cost  is 

$3,848  million.  Under  part  C,  this  would 

Additiona  be  an  additional  $502  million,  of  which 

Total  benefit  payments  ■              payments  ^^  ^^  estimated  that  one-thlrd  probably 

under  title  IV  of  Public              from  the  would  be  picked  up  by  the  Federal  (jOV- 

brHoisl-'p'i^M'wu         di«b'S;fy'  ^™5e*  ^°^  companies  that  have  gone 

insurance  OUt  Of  busmess. 

P'  8            "^  Ci        trust  fund  As  to  the  House  bill,  the  total  cost  we 

are  talking  about,  as  outlined  in  this 

estimated   table  would   be  as   follows: 

*i|  Under  part  B,  the  total  cost  under  the 

6  House  bill  would  be  $6,402  million.  Under 

*  part  C,  it  would  be  $531  million,  of  which 

5  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  one- 

4  third  would  be  picked  up  by  the  FW- 

l  eral  Government. 

As  to  the  Senate  bill — the  one  before 

5<  us  at  this  time,  without  changes— the 

,  ^.                                                    table  prepared  by  Mr.  Alpern  estimates 

resute2l1.^^Se^;n',*i^^^^^^  that  tje  additional  benefit  under  title 

Federal  Government  employees  at  step  1  of  GS-2,  eltective  in  ^'  P^Tt  B,  picked  UP  by  the  Federal  GOV- 

January  1972  and  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  ernment,    WOUld   be    $3,831    million     For 

no  future  increases  m  black  lung  benefit  rates  after  January  1972.  „„_*  P    thiit  nmniinf  nT^ilH  wTeV  OQ«  KU 

It  IS  recognized  that  Federal  salaries  may  increase  in  the  future  ^^^  ^'  ^"^^  amOUnt  WOUld  06  $2,296  Dll- 

It  IS  not  possible,  however,  to  predict  either  the  rate  of  increase  lion.   Of  Whlch  it  IS  estimated  that  ap- 

°siaiesan"'d"h*en*cem  be"ne'fiuVt« "  *"""' ""  """"''" '"  "''^''  Proximately  one-third  would  be  picked 

'  Under  sec.  422(eX3)  of  present  law,  as  modified,  no  payment  Up  by  the  Federal  Government. 

of  benefits  shall  be  required  for  any  period  after  9  years  after  the  Of  the  Changes  bcine  made  In  thlS  bill 

dateofen3ctment(Dec.30,1969).ltlsrecoBnizedthattheremav  u      «    "*>=  ^i^^^^eco  uciii«  luuuc  ui  wus  wui, 

be  Federal  jurisdiction  ove^  some  payment^s  under  pt.C  It  is  not  ^y  far  the  heaviest  load  is  bemg  picked 

possible,  however,  to  separate  these  expenditures  from  the  total,  up  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  COm- 

pared  to  the  private  carriers  or  the  work. 

Cost  Effects  op  H.R.  9212  as  Reported  by  men's  compensation  coverage,  the  ratio 

The    Senate    <3oMMrrrEi;    on    Labor    and  being  approximately  $3.8  to  $2.2  billion. 

Public  Welfare  xhe  compromise  reached  in  the  com- 

The  table  below  stows  estimates  of  addi-  mittee,  to  which  I  subscribed,  if  anything 

tionaJ  benefit  payments  under  title  IV  of  goes  too  far  in  the  direction  of  bailing 

d^r^rlr^rf;  f^^"  *"<*  ^^^^  e^penditures  un-  out  the  coal  industry  from  the  responsi- 

^ti^Tt  Of  HA^ia'''*^  r^rL'^r  :r  b""ies  which  it  has  under  the  present 

^rX^'c^^aLSi'L^ra^'^SfbacVil!  ^^  ^"^   ^^^^  "  '^°'^'^  ^^«  ^^^  ^" 

fare,  by  Jurisdiction  of  source  of  payments  along.  The  agreement,  reached  on  this 

fiscal  years  1972-81  (in  millions) :                  '  issue,  was  part  of  an  overall  compromise 

on  the  bill,  and  consequently  I  support 

this  1-year  extension  as  now  contained 

iJeneiit  ^  the  Committee  bill.  I  would,  however. 

Additional  berrefit  payments  1         payments  Vigorously  oppose  any  effort  to  have  the 

Law'ii'in.yeJiuing  from          TdJfal  American  taxpayers  relieve  this  industry 

H.R.  9212  as  reported               disability  of  any  more  of  its  Obligations  than  is 

7,  B           pTc7       insurance  done  Under  the  present  law. 

"""  Finally,  let  me  outline  very  briefly  the 

j,Q  modifications  agreed  to  by  the  distin- 

939 -$14" j7  guished  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in 

*^i             -47                  3  working  on  the  compromise  imder  this 

369                79                  I  bill.  I  commend  him  for  his  cooperation 

354             208                 2  arid  his  statesmanship  in  working  out 

326              \^l                 I  these  details.  I  think  he  has  done  so  with 

313              547                  2  a  great  deal  of  diligence  and  knowledge 

^'" 609                  2  that  he  obviously  has  accumulated  over 

many  years  of  service  and  many  years  of 
3.831            2,296                25  concem  in  this  very  difficult  area. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 

'  The  estimates  reflect  the  increase  in  black  lung  benefits  ^^e  Senator  yield? 

that  results  from  the  5.5-percent  increase  in  the  annual  salary  Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

rate  of  Federal  Government  employees  at  step  1  of  GS  2,  etiec-  Mr   RANDOLPH    Mr    Prf^sirlpnf-    T  feel 

ive  in  January  1972  and  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  »i,    ^      ^^^             Mr    fresmenc,  1  leei 

there  will  be  no  future  increases  in  black  lung  benefit  rates  that  Within  the  Committee  there  WaS  an 

fnr«,«"in7hi'?5.„','.''i,'*"'*"l"''  *^i!  ''1'"'"'  ""'^'«  "■'»  understanding  by  the  members  of  the 

X"rhrr3?e%nn;rea'sVor7he''l'imi'n^whersuc'h  '"nc'r^ases  ""^^  ^O'"  ^^-^^"^  Consideration  of  the  prO- 

would  be  reflectel  in  salary  scales  and  hence  in  benefit  rates  pOSed  legislation.  There  alSO  WaS  an  Un- 

'  It  IS  recognized  that  there  may  be  Federal  jurisdiction  over  derstandina-    nf    thp    npprt     n?hprp   it    wM 

some  payments  under  pt.  C.  It  is  not  possible   however   to  "''""*"°i"t»,  OI    me    need,    wnere   it   Was 

separate  these  expenditures  from  the  total  expenditures  under  necessary,    for  accommodation  of   View- 

"'  ''•  points.  I  think  it  has  been  done  in  a  well- 
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reasoned  way  in  this  bill.  I  tlmnk  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  having  made  his 
contribution  within  the  committee,  and 
I  thank  him  for  his  very  gracious  words 
directed  toward  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  what 
those  modifications  were. 

First,  we  have  limited  the  extent  to 
which  coverage  will  be  applicable  to  sur- 
face miners.  Unlike  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced, this  compromise  will  be  applicable 
to  surface  miners  only  if  they  have  a 
positive  X-ray,  or  if  they  have  worked  In 
an  underground  mine  or  surface  occupa- 
tion with  a  high  concentration  of  coal 
dust  for  a  period  of  15  years  and  have 
other  evidence  of  pulmonary  and  respira- 
tory disability.  Under  this  compromise 
such  surface  miners  will  be  afforded  the 
same  presumption  of  pneumoconiosis  as 
imdergroimd  miners.  The  bill  will  not, 
however,  apply  to  truck  drivers,  power 
shovel  operators,  and  other  strip  mine 
employees  who  do  not  have  a  positive 
X-ray  or  who  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments for  the  presumption.  I  believe  that 
this  limitation  is  very  important.  If  we 
were  to  have  a  benefit  program  for  aU 
respiratory  and  pulmonary  impairments 
of  truck  drivers  working  at  strip  mines, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  benefits 
should  not  apply  to  all  truck  drivers 
everywhere  in  America.  What  this  com- 
promise is  attempting  to  do  is  to  provide 
benefits  for  pneumoconiosis  which  Is  oc- 
cupationally  related  to  coal  mine  employ- 
ment. 

Second,  the  bill  is  on  its  face,  limited 
to  pneiunoconiosis  and  its  sequelae.  Un- 
like the  original  Senate  bill  as  drawn, 
this  bill  does  not  cover  all  pulmonary 
and  respiratory  disabilities.  To  have  done 
so  would  have  been  grossly  unfair  to 
other  industrial  employees,  such  as 
foundry  workers,  textile  workers,  and 
beryllium  workers  who  have  respiratory 
ailments  associated  with  their  employ- 
ment. By  limiting  this  bill  to  pneumo- 
coniosis we  have  made  a  conscious  ef- 
fort to  protect  the  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation concept. 

Third,  we  have  limited  the  Federal  pro- 
gram extension  to  1  year  instead  of  2, 
as  I  have  Indicated.  I  am  informed  by 
HEW  that  this  wlU  Involve  a  saving  of 
approximately  $620  million  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

Fourth,  we  have  succeeded  In  obtain- 
ing a  100-percent  offset  for  social  secu- 
rity disability  benefits  when,  combined 
with  benefits  imder  this  act,  they  would 
exceed  average  hourly  earnings. 

Fifth,  we  have  stricken  the  provision 
that  would  have  prohibited  the  denial  of 
benefits  solely  on  the  basis  of  breathing 
tests. 

Sixth,  we  have  limited  the  use  of  lay 
evidence  and  prohibited  the  use  of  a 
wife's  affidavit  to  create  a  presumption 
In  the  case  of  living  miners. 

These  limitations  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  compromise,  in 
my  Judgment,  do  not  restrict  the  ability 
of  coal  miners  to  obtain  benefits  for 
pneumoconiosis  and  its  sequelae.  We  have 
sought  to  reach  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
particular  medical  problems  of  coal  mine 


employees.  But  we  have  done  so  in  a  way 
that  will  not  cover  ailments  which  are 
not  occupationally  related. 

I  believe  that  this  bill,  with  these  modi- 
fications, should  be  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  against  both  sides  on 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  prcxjeeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Txtn- 
ney)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS ON  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  19, 
1972,  FOR  A  DISCUSSION  OF  HOS- 
TILITIES IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  (X)nsent  that,  immed- 
iately after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
assistant  leaders  on  Wednesday  next,  or 
their  designees,  the  Allowing  Senators 
be  recognized  in  whatever  order  shall  be 
convenient  to  their  discussion  of  hostili- 
ties in  Southeast  Asia,  and  for  the 
amount  of  time  as  indicated,  as  follows: 

Senator  Cranston,  15  minutes. 

Senator  Allott,  15  minutes. 

Senator  FVlbright,  15  minutes. 

Senator  Dole,  15  minutes. 

Senator  Symington,  15  minutes. 

Senator  Griffin,  15  minutes. 

Senator  Church,  10  minutes. 

Senator  Gravel,  10  minutes. 

Senator  Hart,  10  minutes. 

Senator  Hartke,  10  minutes. 

Senator  Hughes,  10  minutes. 

Senator  Kennedy,   10  minutes. 

Senator  Mondale,  10  minutes. 

Senator  Tunney,  10  minutes. 

Senator  Taft,  10  minutes. 

Senator  Hansen,  10  minutes. 

Senator  McGee,  10  minutes. 

Senator  Brock,  10  minutes. 

Senator  Baker,  10  minutes. 

Senator  Percy,  10  minutes. 

Senator  Gurney,  15  minutes. 

Senator  Goldwater,  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  9395.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  teachers  and  oth- 
er employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purchase  of 
annuity  contracts;    and 

H.R.  9900.  An  act  to  amend  section  112  of 


the  Internal  Reveue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  the  entire  amount  of  the 
compensation  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of  civilian 
employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war.  missing 
in  action,  or  in  a  detained  status  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9212)  to  amend 
the  provision  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  extend 
black  lung  benefits  to  orphans  whose 
fathers  die  of  pneumoconiosis,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  check  on  the  time, 
Mr.  President?  Who  has  the  time  and 
how  much  is  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney). The  time  is  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  who  has  37  min- 
utes, smd  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  who  has  30  min- 
utes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
this  bill  as  amended  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  makes 
highly  desirable  changes  in  the  provi- 
sions of  title  rv  which  will  enable  thou- 
sands of  totally  disabled  miners  who  have 
heretofore  been  denied  benefits,  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  the  black  lung  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  the  bill  is  con- 
sistent with  the  compromise  embodied  in 
the  1969  law  under  which  new  claims 
for  benefits  after  a  certain  date  were 
made  the  responsibility  of  the  coal  mine 
operators. 

As  many  of  those  who  were  here  when 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  was  enacted  may  remember,  the 
issue  of  who  should  bear  the  cost  of  the 
black  limg  program  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  resolve  in  the  conference  on 
the  bUl. 

Under  a  compromise  which  I  offered, 
and  which  was  embodied  in  the  confer- 
ence bill  which  became  law,  the  Federal 
Government  was  made  responsible  to  pay 
lifetime  benefits  to  those  whose  claims 
were  filed  before  January  1,  1972,  and  t^e 
cost  during  1972  of  claims  filed  during 
that  year.  Commencing  January  1,  1973, 
the  responsibility  for  i>ayment  of  bene- 
fits was  placed  on  the  operators  under 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws  or, 
if  State  laws  did  not  meet  the  criteria  of 
title  4,  imder  Federal  law.  If  no  solvent 
operator  liable  for  benefits  could  be 
found,  then  the  claims  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Under  a  proposal  offered  by  myself  and 
Senator  Taft,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
committee,  the  date  for  this  assumption 
of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  operators 
is  extended  for  only  1  year,  rather  than 
2  years  proposed  in  the  House  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  a  rebuttable  pre- 
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sumption  of  disability  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis is  created  in  favor  of  the  miner 
who  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of  a 
respiratory  or  pulmonary  impairment, 
and  who  has  had  15  years  experience  in 
imderground  mining,  or  comparable  ex- 
perience in  siulace  mining,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  a  positive  X-ray 
showing  of  pneumoconiosis. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  industry  has 
come  in — and  that  is  the  heavy  and  im- 
portant factor  in  this  bill — and  asked  for 
a  2-year  extension.  I  will  discuss  this  2- 
year  extension  in  greater  detail  later.  We 
have  made  it  for  1  year. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  on 
this  1-year  proposition,  we  are,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me, 
absolutely  firmly  fixed.  We  will  do  oiu-  ut- 
most, if  this  bill  goes  to  conference,  to 
sustain  the  1-year  proposition.  We  be- 
lieve that  otherwise  there  is  grave  danger 
of  a  most  unconscionable  overreaching  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States.  We  shall  do  our  ut- 
most to  fight  against  it  and  prevent  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.JAVTTS.Iyield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  correctly  states  the  situation 
within  the  committee  as  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  compromise.  When  the 
bill  would  conceivably  go  to  conference, 
as   reported   from   the   committee   and 
passed  by  the  Senate,  I  will  stand  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  as  I  know  others  will 
stand  with  him  who  are  conferees,  to 
work  diligently  for  the  Senate  version. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  On  the  1  year? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  very  helpful  and 
I  am  deeply  obliged  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  having  said  it  so  early 
in  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  resisted 
the  pressure  now  being  brought  by  the 
industry  to  gain  another  year's  de- 
lay in  assuming  responsibility  for  pay- 
ing their  claims,  and  I  conunend  him  for 
the  statement  he  issued  yesterday  in  re- 
ply to  the  industry's  telegram.  I  ask 
imsinimous  consent  that  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's release  of  April  16,  1972,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Washington,  April  16. — "I  am  very,  very 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  coal  Industry 
associations  are  opposing  the  black  lung  bill 
that  will  be  brought  to  decision  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  Monday."  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
(D-W.  Va.)  said  here  Sunday. 

Four  associations  representing  the  bitu- 
minous coal  producers,  Randolph  revealed, 
"have  circulated  a  telegram  to  Senators  de- 
crying the  costs  of  the  black  lung  benefits 
program,  and  they  have  grossly  overesti- 
mated thoEe  costs. 

"This  legislation  is  fair  and  equitable  In 
Its  distribution  of  responslbllltlee."  the  Sen- 
ator remarked,  and  added: 

"Both  the  Fedend  government  and  the 
coal  operators  will  pay  for  the  benefits  to  be 
provided  those  persons  and  their  dependents 
who  have  directly  and  indirectly  mined  the 
coal  whlcb  has  fueled  and  energized  this 
country.  In  1970  alone,  54  percent  of  all  the 
thermal  power  generated  was  from  coiU. 


"I  beUeve  that  cocU's  opposition  to  an  equi- 
table payment  of  the  costs  of  this  program 
Is  unwarranted." 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  though 
tills  is  a  very  good  bill,  even  the  1-year 
extension  is  not  so  hot  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  committee  report  on  the  House 
bill  indicated  that  such  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  House  bill. 

According  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's original  estimates,  the  cost 
of  the  changes  in  existing  law  which 
would  be  made  by  the  committee  bill 
would  have  been  shared  approximately 
50-50  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  operators  over  the  next  10  years. 
However,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion has  recently  submitted  revised  cost 
estimates  which  indicate  that  the  incre- 
mental cost  of  the  committee  bill  will 
amount  to  $3,831  billion  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  $2,296  billion  for  the 
operators  over  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  be- 
cause the  original  cost  as  estimated  to 
us  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
was  $3,412,000,000  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  $3,479,000,000  for  the  op- 
erators. So  already  there  has  been  an 
adverse  development  here  of  about  $400 
million  so  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned;  but,  nonetheless,  we  have 
made  a  compnviise  and  we  will  stick 
with  It. 

Even  this  new,  lower  estimate  of  cost 
to  the  industry  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count that  a  substantial  number  of 
claims  filed  after  January  1,  1974,  are 
not  really  going  to  be  paid  by  the  indus- 
try at  all,  but  rather  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  because  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  operator  around  who  can  be  charged 
with  liability. 

That  is  due  to  conditions  in  the  indus- 
try, so  we  will  go  through  with  our  propo- 
sition even  though  it  is  more  adverse 
than  originally  represented  to  us.  But  we 
will  certainly  fight  tooth  and  nail  against 
any  further  extension— to  wit,  the  2-year 
basis,  lliis  is  costing  a  great  deal  of 
money.  No  one  would  deny  that  fact, 
least  of  all  myself.  The  Senate  should  be 
thoroughly  aware  of  what  is  involved 
here  in  terms  of  annual  expenditures. 

Estimating  it  on  a  1-year  basis,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing the  expenditures  year  by  year  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  operators  under 
the  1-year  extensiwi  proposition.  The 
table  shows  the  United  States  expending 
a  high  of  $989  million  in  1973  down  to 
a  low  of  $300  million  in  1981.  It  goes 
down  quickly  after  1973,  but  the  1973 
bulge,  attributed  to  retroactivity,  places 
a  high  price  tag  on  this  proposition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorandttm 
From:  Lawrence  Alpern. 
Subject:    Cost  Effects  of  H.R.   S212   as  Re- 
ported   by    the    Senate    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  table  below  shows  estimates  of  addi- 
tional  benefit  payments  under  Title  IV  of 
P.L.   91-173,   over   and   above   expenditures 
under  present  law.  that  would  restilt  from 


enactment  of  H.R.  9212  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  by  jurisdiction  of  source  of  pay- 
ments, fiscal  years  1972-81   (in  millions). 


Additional 

Additional  benefit 

benefit 

payments  > 

jnder  title  IV 

payments 

of  Public 

Law  91-173, 

from  the 

resulting  from  H.R.  9212 

Federal 

as  reported 

disability 
insurance 

Fiscal  year 

PartB 

Part  C 1 

trust  fund 

1972. 

»10 

1973 

983 

-J14 

$7 

1974 

441 

-47 

3 

1975 

389 

30 

3 

1976 

369 

79 

2 

1977 

354 

206 

2 

1978.. 

340 

407 

2 

1979 

326 

479 

2 

1980 

313 

547 

2 

1981 

300 

609 

2 

Total,  1972-81... 

3,831 

2.296 

2S 

>  The  estimates  reflect  the  increase  in  black  lung  benefits 
that  results  from  the  5.5-percent  increase  in  the  annual  salary 
rate  of  Federal  Government  employees  at  step  1  of  GS-2,  effective 
in  January  1972,  and  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
will  be  no  future  Increases  in  black  lung  benefit  rates  after 
January  1972.  It  is  recognized  that  Federal  salaries  may  increase 
in  the  future.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  predict  either  the 
rate  of  increase  or  the  timing  when  such  increases  would  be 
reflected  in  salary  scales  and  hence  in  beneht  rates. 

2  It  is  recognized  that  there  may  be  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
some  payments  under  part  C.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to 
separate  these  expenditures  from  the  total  expenditures  under 
part  C.  Negative  amounts  represent  reductions  in  costs  that 
result  from  the  1-year  extension  of  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
Initial  claims  under  part  B. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVmS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Senator  would  want  to  indicate  that  that 
figure  Included  the  retroactive  figures  for 
1972. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  have.  The  bulge 
figure  is  the  attributed  retroactivity  for 
1972.  In  fact,  the  figure  in  the  table  is 
only  $10  miUion  for  1972,  so  that  for  the 
2  years,  it  averages  out  within  the  order 
of  magnitude  that  it  does  for  the  suc- 
ceeding 10.  But  the  price  tag  is  high.  We 
so  state  Uiat  clearly. 

At  the  same  time,  we  feel  that  the 
workers  who  have  suffered  for  no  reascm 
of  their  own,  but  because,  somdiow  or 
other,  this  is  a  backward  industry  and 
serious  questions  are  presented  by  it, 
should  not  be  made  to  bear  the  burden. 
We  simply  have  to  proceed,  as  we  have 
neglected  them  for  many  years  in  Con- 
gress, within  the  realm  of  possibility.  So 
there  are  some  desirable  changes  incor- 
porated in  the  bill. 

We  believe,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft),  I,  and  others  on  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  1-year  extension  under 
the  circumstances  is  warranted,  but  we 
see  no  ground  for  any  more.  I  think  it 
would  be  unconscionable  to  have  more. 

Here  are  the  changes,  the  liberalizing 
changes,  of  which  we  highly  approve, 
that  have  been  made,  naturally  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  the  bill,  and  we  think 
justifiably  so.  A  rebuttable  presumption 
of  disability  due  to  black  limg  is  created 
in  favor  of  the  miner  totally  disabled  as 
a  result  of  pulmonary  or  respiratory  im- 
pairment, who  has  had  15  years'  experi- 
ence in  imdergrovmd  mining  or  compara- 
ble mining  experience  in  surface  mines, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
a  positive  X-ray  showing  the  absence  of 
black  lung. 
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In  addition,  amendments  were  adopted 
by  the  committee  which  make  it  clear 
that  the  liberalizing  changes  made  by 
the  committee  in  favor  of  orphans  and 
miners  with  negative  X-rays  are  fully 
applicable  when  the  operators  assiune 
liability  for  the  program  starting  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974.  That  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  which  made  the 
operator's  responsibility  to  pay  bene- 
fits under  this  program  imder  either 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws  or 
pursuant  to  the  Longshoremen  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Act,  if  State  law  is  inade- 
quate, permanent.  Under  existing  law 
their  responsibility  to  pay  such  benefits 
ended  on  December  30, 1976. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  critically  im- 
portant because  under  the  existing  law 
the  responsibility  to  pay  benefits  would 
be  ended  December  30, 1976. 1  count  that 
as  one  of  the  most  important  things  that 
this  measure  does. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  a  short  sum- 
mary as  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  are  materially  improved,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  chart  show- 
ing nine  main  provisions  which  consti- 
tute material  improvements  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXTMMAKY  OF  MaJOB  PROVISIONS  OF  BLACK 

Lung  Bux 

1.  Eliminates  X-ray  as  sole  criterion  and 
establishes  presumption  that  total  disability 
Is  due  to  pneumoconiosis  of  miner  Is  totaUy 
disabled  from  respiratory  or  pulmonary  im- 
pairment and  has  worked  16  years  In  under- 
ground mine  or  comparable  surface  work. 

2.  Covers  orphans. 

3.  Covers  surface  miners  whose  employ- 
ment was  comparable  to  underground 
miners. 

4.  Relates  criteria  for  determining  "total 
dlsabUlty"  by  keying  it  to  ablUty  to  work  as 
miner  (rather  than  perform  any  work). 


5.  Delays  assumption  of  responslbUlty  by 
operators  for  one  year. 

6.  Makes  operator  responslbUlty  perma- 
nent. (Part  C  of  present  law  expires  Decem- 
ber 30,  1976.) 

7.  Changes  social  security  disability  offset 
to  100%  of  earnings,  rather  than  80%. 

8.  Allows  widows  to  claim  benefits  If  min- 
er was  totally  disabled  due  to  pneumoco- 
niosis when  he  died  (present  law  covers  only 
death  due  to  pneumoconiosis) . 

9.  Provides  for  establishment  of  clinical 
treatment  facilities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
take  a  look  now  at  this  situation  which 
we  face  so  far  as  employers  are  con- 
cerned, because  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  House  bill  that  would  sdlow  2  years 
Instead  of  a  1-year  extension.  I  would 
like  to  give  the  cost  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  granting  an 
additional  1-year  reprieve  to  the  industry 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government  $600 
million.  That  is  the  money  difference  to 
the  Federal  Government  itself,  the  dif- 
ference between  a  1-  and  a  2-year  exten- 
sion. 

We  imderstand  that  the  coal  mining 
industry  is  opposed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments which  would  reduce  the  extension 
from  2  years  to  1  year.  They  also  oppose 
making  the  program  permanent.  They 
themselves  would  not  like  to  see  the 
liberalized  changes  made  by  the  bill  ap- 
plicable to  what  they  have  to  pay  as  well 
as  to  what  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  pay.  We  make  it  applicable  to  both. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
again  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
represents  the  absolute  outer  limit  to 
which  we  in  good  conscience  can  go  in 
having  the  Federal  Government  pay  for 
decades  of  utter  neglect  by  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  of  the  life  and  health  of  the 
coal  miners. 

As  long  ago  as  1942  it  was  known  that 
coal  mining  was  a  hazard  to  the  health 
of  the  coal  miners.  In  that  year  Great 
Britain  begsm  paying  compensation  to 
miners  who  had  contracted  what  is 
known  as  black  lung  or  pneumoconiosis. 
Along  with  recognition  of  black  lurig  as 
a  compensable  disease  in  European  coun- 
tries came  efforts  to  limit  the  amount  of 
respirable  coal   dust  to  which  miners 


were  exposed  during  their  working  lives. 
For  over  25  years  the  hazardous  nature 
of  coal  dust  was  simply  ignored  in  this 
country.  No  efforts  were  made  to  control 
it  in  the  mines,  nor  was  compensation 
available  for  the  thousands  of  miners 
who  became  respiratory  cripples  because 
of  it.  It  was  not  imtil  we  wrote  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  that 
industry  w£is  forced  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem,  and  even  then,  it  is  worth 
noting  thai  the  Industry  vigorously  re- 
sisted efforts  to  establish  a  level  of  re- 
spirable coal  dust  which  would  guarantee 
that  no  miner  would  become  disabled  be- 
cause of  black  lung.  And  while  it  is  not 
directly  relevant  to  the  problem  with 
which  this  bill  seeks  to  deal,  it  is  certainly 
interesting  to  note  that  notwithstanding 
the  industry's  contention  that  the  reduc- 
tion is  dust  levels  mandated  by  the  new 
law  would  not  be  feasible,  according  to 
the  latest  information  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  90  percent  of  U.S.  coal 
mines  are  meeting  the  3  milligrams 
standard  established  by  the  1969  act,  and 
75  percent  are  meeting  the  2  milligrams 
standard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  ITiere  is  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  us  now  to  agree  to  the  2- 
year  extension  which  would  amount  to  a 
bail-out  of  the  industry.  On  the  contrary, 
the  time  is  long  past  for  this  industry  to 
start  meeting  its  responsibilities  to  its 
employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  coal  mining  industry 
is  not  a  weak  industry.  It  is  a  very  strong 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  list  of  coal  mining  companies,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  powerful  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  total  number  of  their  employees 
and  their  annual  sales,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Nam*  of  coal  comptny 


Parent  corporation 


Parent  annual  sales 


Parent  total  employees,  1972 


U.S.  Steel  Corp...    (U.S.  Steel  Corp.) Over  J4  000  000  000 

Bethleliem  Miners  Corp Bethlehem  Steel  Corp $2  900  000  000 

pSLiJ'I'u  h'  '^™j;''-,-i.--- -V s*"'"'  Dynamics  Corp Over  $2,ooo,oo6,ooo;.:::;:;;;:; 

Rl^Ku.rr^*»''*^' '*''''"« '^' Gulf  Oil  Corp .•. Over  WOOO 000 000 

Krr!l!^P.°i'S (Republic  Steel  Corp.) Over  Jl, 000,000.000 

isiano  oreeK  t^al  Co Occidental  Petroleum  Corp Over  $2  000  000  000 

iwthPr-  Kennecott  Copper  Co J1,000.000,000  to  Jl.ZM.ddd.bbO- 

pK^rJ." American  Metal  Climax $600,000,000  to  $850,000,000... 

PittstonCo..     (Pittston  Co.) $505000000 

consolidation  Group  ^. Pittsburgh  Consolidation $13  000  000 

tJsternAssn    Coal  Corp (Eastern  Assn.  Coal  Corp.) '  '  $215000000 

Westmoreland  Group Westmoreland  Coal  Co '         $150  000  000 

niH  D  *■"«""" North  American  Coal  Corp I-I.II.IIIIII  Over'$56,00O;666 

n  ,h  rII-.I5lll.''r Old  Ben  Coal  Corp $60,000,000  to  $70.OCk).0bb 

u  11  »'0'«'"*"0'' Utah  Construction  &  Mining  Co $90,000,000  to  $100  000  000 

o^-hLS"  i:D-«V-i.-«--;v Valley  Camp  Coal  Co $80,000,000 ". 

S2^i  .  t",,    '^'^.''Ji^'''  '^'*'  ^ (Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.) $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000 

«"  *  ^olle/ CmI  Co Zeigler  Coal  Co ' .  .  $15  000  000  to  25  000 IMO     ""■ 

C"f5«nF««i  Sales  Co.,  inc carion  Fuel  Co :.;;::::.::::::::         Imomooo  

southwestern  llhnois (Southwestern  Illinois  Corp.) ^1,000,000.^.".'.'.".".".""."." 


200,730(5,290  miners  in  1968). 

130,000  (4,090  miners  in  1968). 

85,000. 

54.200. 

47.726  (1,505  miners  in  1968). 

33.000. 

25,000. 

17.000. 

16.000(3,650  miners  in  1968). 

12400. 

5,M0. 

3,750. 

3,400. 

2,000. 

1,900. 

1,600. 

1,350  (790  miners  in  1968). 

9^3. 

800. 

349. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  sad 
to  say,  but  the  coal  industry  has  up  to 
now  hardly  exemplified  the  best  aspects 
of  our  system  in  terms  of  conservation  of 
the  lands,  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  coal  miners,  and 
competition  and  free  collective  bargain- 
ing like  other  American  industries ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  conduct  throughout  the 
years  of  its  business  and  labor  relations, 
as  shown  by  a  whole  series  of  court  deci- 
sions, and  our  own  committee's  present 
investigation,  presents  one  of  the  worst 
examples  of  our  system. 

Certainly,  the  coal  industry  has  seri- 
ous problems,  not  all  of  its  own  making, 
nor  do  I  deny  that  this  bill  and  the  new 
health  and  safety  standards  are  going 
to  cost  the  industry  money.  Some  of  these 
costs  are  going  to  have  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer,  but  that  is  also  true  of 
other  industries  with  serious  problems. 
The  point  is  that  the  coal  indiistry  ought 
to  pay  its  way  just  like  the  others,  in- 
cluding whatever  it  may  cost  to  insure 
that  disabled  coal  miners  are  adequately 
compensated  for  physical  impaii-ment 
suffered  in  getting  out  the  coaJ. 

Thus,  I  hope  very  much  that  no  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  strike  out  of  the 
Senate  bill  the  1-year  provisions  I  have 
mentioned.  There  is  no  justification  I 
cannot  see  for  more  than  a  1-year  delay 
in  the  assumption  of  liability  for  new 
claims  by  the  operators.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  not  to  make  the  part  C  program 
permanent;  miners  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled by  black  limg  are  not  going  sud- 
denly to  regain  their  health  in  1977.  and 
will  need  benefits  just  as  much  during 
and  after  that  year  as  they  do  now. 

Finally,  there  is  certainly  no  warrant 
for  exonerating  operators  from  the  lib- 
eralizing changes  made  by  this  bill  in 
connection  with  the  coverage  of  orphans, 
the  elimination  of  the  X-ray  and  the 
establishment  of  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion after  15  years  of  experience  in  un- 
derground mines  or  comparable  employ- 
ment in  surface  mines,  upon  a  showing  of 
total  respiratory  or  pulmonary  impair- 
ment. In  connection  with  the  presump- 
tion, it  bears  emphasis  that  imder  many 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  including 
the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  the  burden  is  on  the 
employer  to  establish  that  a  disabUlty 
Is  not  occupationally  related.  The  worker 
Is  thus  normally  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  that  is  really  all  that  this  bill 
does  for  coal  miners. 

The  differences  in  medical  opinion 
which  exist  on  the  question  of  whether 
such  a  presumption  is  justified,  and  the 
incidence  of  disabling  respiratory  im- 
pairment among  coal  miners,  as  com- 
pared to  the  general  population,  are 
merely  evidence  of  our  almost  total  ne- 
glect, until  very  recently,  of  occupational 
health  problems  generally — and  coal 
workers'  health  problems  In  particular. 
In  the  absence  of  definitive  evidence  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  committee,  prop- 
erly, in  my  judgment,  has  resolved  the 
issue  in  favor  of  the  totally  disabled 
miner. 

Some  of  the  costs  of  this  bill  are  going 
to  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consimi- 
ers.  However,  other  industries  with 
serious  problems  have  had  the  same  sit- 


uation. The  point  is  that  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  ought  to  pay  its  way  just  as 
other  industries  have  to  pay  their  way. 
If  that  means  that  it  will  cost  more  for 
coal  to  insure  that  the  health  of  coal 
miners  is  adequately  treated,  then  I 
would  say  that  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
justice  of  the  American  people  will  in- 
dicate that  the  increased  cost  is  justifi- 
able. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  not  necessarily 
a  weak  industry.  Surely,  there  are  a  lot 
of  small  operators. 

They  have  no  more  eloquent  cham- 
pion than  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker),  and  other  Sen- 
ators similarly  situated.  But  it  is  also  a 
very  big  part  of  the  industries  that  pride 
themselves  on  labor-employee  relations. 
So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  I,  and  others  on  the  committee 
will  be  "dug  in"  on  this  matter  of  the 
1-year  extension.  I  am  veiy  pleased  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  who  made  this  lltersdly 
a  life's  work,  affirmed  his  belief  in  the 
same  formula.  I  hope  very  much  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  who  is 
here,  and  who  will  be  heard  from  shortly, 
will  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing.  In  that 
way  we  can  serve  the  miners,  the  United 
States  and  its  taxpayers,  and  the  in- 
dustry, and  do  justice  to  these  thousands 
of  men  who  have  given  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  and  health  to  producing  for 
the  Nation  a  natural  resource  which  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  its  operation 
and  survival. 

Again  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
great  job  that  I  think  has  been  done  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter. He  was  able  to  get  this  bill  out  of 
the  subcommittee  almost  by  his  personal 
prestige.  He  got  it  through  the  main 
committee  through  the  dint  of  hard  la- 
bor and  application  of  an  individual  Sen- 
ator, with  the  elucidation  for  which  he 
is  imiquely  capable. 

Now,  he  is  bringing  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  matter  and  I  hope  he 
will  be  successful.  It  should  be  a  great 
day  for  him  and  I  hope  the  bill  is  acted 
on  favorably. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  generous  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  on  the 
general  subject  matter  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  now  is  before  the  Senate. 

Personally,  of  course,  I  am  apprecia- 
tive for  the  words  he  has  spoken  with 
respect  to  my  application  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  on  the  committee  in  bringing, 
together  with  him  and  others  on  the 
committee,  legislation  which  meets  the 
needs,  distributes  fairly  the  cost,  and 
does  what  Congress  must  do  in  commit- 
ting itself  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  coal  miner.  I  shall  long  cherish  what 
he  said  in  the  Senate  today  in  respect 
to  my  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  I  commend  him  for  the 
long  history  of  his  dedication  to  justice 
for  coal  miners  and  their  families.  This 
has  been  a  work  of  long  duration  for 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  can  re- 
call the  history  as  vividly  as  if  it  were 
just  yesterday,  the  beginning  in  1969 
when  we  started  legislating  to  do  justice 
for  these  particular  workers  in  our  econ- 
omy who  are  so  vital  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  statement  from  Andrew 
J.  Biemiller,  Department  of  Legisla-.v.  i, 
AFL-CIO,  who  states  that  the  Ax  L-Cl6 
supports  H.R.  9212,  the  black  lung  bill. 
He  states  that  "this  legislation  is  badly 
needed  to  improve  the  plight  of  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  whose  health 
and  well-being  has  been  irreparably 
damaged  on  the  job." 

Our  legislative  response  to  the  needs  of 
both  workers  and  their  families,  in  the 
legislation  that  passed  and  was  signed  in 
the  closing  weeks  of  1969 — and  I  cannot 
recall  any  other  legislation  that  has  pro- 
duced so  much  interest — show  many  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  as  a  result  of  the 
bill  meeting  the  harshest  kind  of  eco- 
nomic problems  of  families.  The  State 
of  New  Jersey  that  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent is  not  a  coal  mining  State,  and  yet 
we  are  neighbors  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  is.  I  have  thousands  of  con- 
stituents who  have  retired  from  the 
mines  or  who  have  been  forced  from  em- 
ployment because  of  disabilities  con- 
tracted in  the  mines.  Many  of  them,  who 
live  in  New  Jersey,  have  expressed  to  me 
what  the  original  legislation  has  meant 
to  them  in  being  able  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  families,  because  the 
black  lung  legislation  has  brought  bene- 
fits to  them  which  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  had  and  they  would  have  been 
subjected  in  many  other  cases  to  being 
recipients  of  welfare  payments.  These 
payments  are  a  matter  of  right  for  peo- 
ple who  have  labored  long  and  hard  in 
hazardous  employment.  This  program 
we  now  extend  is  vital  to  people  who 
certainly  have  earned  it. 

On  November  20,  1968,  an  explosion  in 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  No.  9  mine  in 
Farmington,  W.  Va.,  snuffed  out  the  lives 
of  78  coal  miners.  Many  of  those  miners 
are  still  buried  in  that  mine.  That  dis- 
aster shook  the  Nation  and  reminded  all 
of  us  of  our  major  debt  to  the  Nation's 
coal  miners.  Congress,  the  following  year, 
took  a  major  step  in  repaying  that  na- 
tional debt  by  enacting  legislation  de- 
signed to  provide  safer  working  condi- 
tions for  the  Nation's  miners,  to  guaran- 
tee a  healthier  work  atmosphere  to  in- 
sure against  the  dread  disease,  black 
lung,  and  to  bring  a  minimum  standard 
of  decent  surviving  years  to  the  miners 
and  the  survivors  of  miners  who  had  been 
disabled  by  black  lung.  This  major  piece 
of  legislation,  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  in  this  body,  was  the 
result  of  the  work  of  many,  many  Mem- 
bers. As  chief  sponsor  of  that  act.  it  was 
gratifying  to  have  the  tireless  support 
of  the  members  of  the  Labor  Committee 
and  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

During  the  debate  on  the  fioor,  the 
Senate  added  a  new  title  4  to  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act, 
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which  established  the  first  Federal  black 
lung  benefits  program.  The  chief  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  creating  that 
program  were  my  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  West  Virginia,  Senator 
Randolph,  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  Senator  Byrd,  the  sissistant 
majority  leader.  They  led  the  unanimous 
effort  to  provide  financial  security  to 
victims  of  pneumoconiosis,  black  limg 
disease. 

Coal  workers  pneumoconiosis  is  caused 
by  the  inhalation  of  fine  particles  of  res- 
pirable  coal  dust.  It  is  a  chronic  respira- 
tory disease  for  which  there  is  no  known 
treatment.  Once  contracted,  its  progres- 
sion is  irreversible.  And,  it  only  affects 
men  who  work  with  coal. 

During  our  deliberations  on  the  1969 
act,  it  was  estimated  by  the  Surgeon 
General  that  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  inactive  miners  and  10 
percent  of  the  active  miners  suffered 
from  this  disease.  He  also  testified  that 
"data  from  postmortem  examinations 
would  indicate  an  even  higher  prevalence 
of  this  disease." 

There  were  those  who  scoffed  at  these 
figures  and  accused  the  members  of  the 
Labor  Committee  of  statistical  games- 
manship. Unfortunately,  the  Surgeon 
General,  if  inaccurate,  erred  on  the  con- 
servative side.  To  date,  over  91,000  min- 
ers and  74.000  widows  have  obtained 
black  lung  benefits.  And,  despite  these 
totals,  tens  of  thousands  of  disabled 
miners,  men  who  cannot  walk  up  a  flight 
of  stairs  because  of  breathlessness,  have 
been  denied  benefits. 

This  legislation,  which  I  was  proud  to 
cosponsor,  will  relieve  these  men  and 
their  survivors  of  the  insurmoimtable 
technical  burdens  which  unjustifiably 
bar  them  from  benefits. 

Before  I  proceed  further  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  desperate  need,  in  my 
judgment,  for  the  pending  legislation.  I 
will  say  that  we  all  recognize  the  Na- 
tion's special  responsibility  to  the  coal 
miner.  Indeed,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Labor  Committee,  which  of  course  is 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  all  work- 
ing men.  specifies  that  the  "welfare  of 
miners"  Is  a  special  responsibility  of  the 
Labor  Committee.  I  think  we  all  know 
why. 

Death  faces  the  coal  miner  every  day 
of  his  life.  It  faces  him  in  the  mines  as 
well  as  out  of  the  mines.  If  he  survives 
the  Farmington  type  disasters,  he  must 
also  survive  the  daily  risk  of  death  by 
roof-fall,  death  by  small-scale  explo- 
sion, death  by  electrocution.  He  must 
survive  the  pitfalls  of  the  most  hazard- 
ous occupation  in  this  coimtry.  But  even 
if  he  siu-vives  those  disasters,  and  sur- 
vives the  safety  hazards,  he  is  indeed 
the  fortunate  exception  if  he  can  live 
out  his  life  without,  to  put  It  bluntly, 
coughing  up  his  own  guts  every  day  of 
the  week. 

Members  of  this  body  know  well  that 
very  few  of  the  miners  are  not  touched, 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  devastating 
health  and  safety  conditions  In  the 
mines.  But  those  very  few  miners  know 
that  when  their  work  day  is  over,  they 
are  not  free  from  the  hazards  of  coal 
mining.  For  even  in  the  middle  of  the 


night,  as  they  rest  in  their  beds,  or  as 
they  prepare  for  breakfast,  they  must 
fear  the  onslaught  of  the  rampaging  ref- 
use piles.  They  must  fear  the  Buffalo 
Creek  type  disaster — which  has  so  far 
taken  at  least  120  lives,  with  dozens  of 
persons  still  missing  and  imaccounted 
for. 

Life  is  extremely  hazardous  for  the 
coal  miner  24  hours  a  day.  So  his  lot  in 
life  is,  and  should  be,  of  special  concern 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 

As  of  December  31,  1971,  over  330,000 
black  lung  cases  have  been  processed 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  Of  those  processed 
cases,  more  than  50  percent  have  been 
denied.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  them  have 
been  denied  because  the  claimants  were 
not  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  that 
legislation.  But.  our  committee  has 
learned  during  the  course  of  hearings 
chaired  by  Senator  Randolph,  of  the 
frustration  of  the  intent  of  Congress  by 
defects  in  the  original  law,  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Adminis- 
tration. Tens  of  thousands  of  intended 
beneficiaries  have  been  found  ineligible. 
So.  for  example,  although  we  knew  in 
1969  that  the  failure  of  a  coal  miner  to 
be  able  to  produce  positive  X-ray  evi- 
dence of  pneumoconiosis  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  he  was  not  suffering 
from  that  disease,  we  find  today  that 
thousands  of  coal  miners  are  being 
denied  benefits  solely  on  a  basis  of  that 
negative  X-ray.  We  find  miners  who,  al- 
though they  are  theoretically  capable  of 
performing  some  lightweight  task  some- 
place are  being  denied  benefits  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  real  life  they  are 
not  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  their 
families. 

We  found  miners  and  widows  who 
could  not  prove  eUgibiUty  because  the 
hospitals  which  had  their  medical  rec- 
ords no  longer  exist.  And  we  found  that 
orphans  were  regrettably  not  included 
within  the  language  of  the  original  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  black  lung 
benefits  program  was  passed  in  this  body 
by  a  roll  call  vote  of  91  to  0.  Every  State 
in  this  Nation  was  recorded  in  favor  of 
the  legislation.  And  this  was  appropriate. 
For  this  is  not  a  West  Virginia  or  Penn- 
sylvania or  Kentucky  problem.  It  is  not 
a  burden  which  exists  solely  in  the  19 
coal  producing  States.  It  is  a  national 
problem  and,  therefore,  the  black  lung 
benefits  program  is  a  national  program. 
Residents  of  each  of  the  50  States  receive 
benefits  under  this  program.  Indeed,  in 
my  State,  where  no  coal  is  produced,  al- 
most 1,900  claims  have  been  allowed.  In 
my  own  county.  Union  County,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  almost  300 
families  are  obtaining  black  lung  bene- 
fits. And  if  we  cross  the  Hudson  River, 
over  60  families  in  Manhattan  alone  are 
benefiting  under  this  program. 

As  an  aside,  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  that  he  and  I, 
apparently,  are  not  the  only  Broadway 
coal  miners. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  estimated  to  benefit  immediately 
149.000  miners  or  their  survivors.  But 
some  would  argue  that  neither  the  Na- 
tion nor  the  industry  can  afford  to  pro- 
vide these  benefits.  And,  It  will  be  noted 


today  that  the  black  limg  benefits  pro- 
gram is  an  expensive  program. 

I  suggest  that  neglect  is  always  expen- 
sive. 

If  industry  and  government  had  rec- 
ognized and  fulfilled  their  responsibili- 
ties decades  £«o  and  had  cleaned  up  the 
mines  we  all  might  have  been  paying 
slightly  higher  electricity  bills  but  we 
would  not  be  faced  suddenly  with  the 
need  for  a  costly  benefit  program. 

But  let  us  each  look  at  this  very  same 
problem  from  the  miner's  perspective.  If 
industry  and  government  had  ful- 
filled their  responsibilities  decades  ago, 
he  might  be  enjoying  the  retiring  years 
of  his  life  Instead  of  suffering  each  day 
till  his  death. 

Wlio  can  put  a  price  tag  on  another 
human  being's  psdn  and  suffering?  To 
my  colleagues  in  this  body,  I  say,  we  owe 
an  enormous  debt  to  the  coal  miners. 
And  we  must  pay  that  debt.  More  im- 
portantly, we  must  no  longer  expect  the 
coal  miner  to  subsidize  our  energy  bill 
with  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Senate  approve  the  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  this  program. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  I  cannot  close 
my  remarks  without  a  special  note  of 
congratulations  and  appreciation  to  four 
members  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Randolph  gave  of  himself  untiringly 
in  moving  the  bill  through  the  legislative 
process.  At  my  request,  he  assumed  the 
obligations  of  chairing  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee hearings  and  guiding  the  bill 
through  the  committee.  The  fact  that 
the  committee  amendments  were  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  unanimously  Is  a 
tribute  to  his  efforts. 

To  Senators  Javits,  Schweiker  and 
Taft,  we  also  owe  our  appreciation. 
Their  conscientious  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  miners  and  their  coopera- 
tive efforts  enabled  this  legislation  to 
move  with  both  complete  consideration 
yet  with  dispatch. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
a  question.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
that  purp>ose? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  about  the  feeling  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
expressed,  and  which  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  have  expressed,  about  the  1- 
year  extension.  Will  the  Senator  feel  a 
rather  special  obligation  to  stay  with 
that?  I  will  explain  to  the  Senator  our 
problem. 

This  bill  Is  more  expensive  than  the 
bill  that  came  from  the  House,  even 
though  we  have  cut  the  cost  by  the  1-year 
extension.  It  is  still  more  expensive  to 
the  Federal  Government  because  of  the 
presumption  we  Introduced  of  black  lung 
and  other  liberalizing  provisions:  and  so 
It  Is  much  more  fair  and  much  more 
imderstanding  with  respect  to  the 
cumulative  years  of  the  worker. 

But  If  this  1  year  were  allowed  to  go 
to  2  years  It  would  really  break  the 
back  of  what  we  are  trjrlng  to  do  and 
be  too  costly.  So  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate any  expression  of  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  who  will  be  the  principal 
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conferee,  and  any  statement  he  will  be 
prepared  to  make  respecting  a  1-year 
extension  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  support  it  for  all  the 
reasons  expressed  here  in  debate,  al- 
though I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  the 
full  debate.  This  legislation  has  my 
strong  support. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  familiar  with  all 
or  most  of  the  reasons  that  prompted  it 
and  I  will  join  my  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  in  maintaining  and 
fighting  for  the  Senate  position  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Good.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  is  the  time 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  29  minutes 
remaining  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
but  first  I  make  this  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Is  not  time  also  available  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  on  the  first 
amendment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing. I  will  give  him  some  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
stipulated  that  the  Senator  would  have 
time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  yield  him  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
nimiber  of  questions  to  ask,  and  it  may 
take  more  than  5  minutes.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  will  offer  an  amendment,  but  if 
I  am  limited  in  time,  I  may  offer  an 
amendment  to  yield  myself  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  I  do  not  have  enough 
time,  I  will  offer  an  amendment,  not  nec- 
essarily to  be  voted  on,  but  to  secure  time 
to  address  some  questions  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  jAvrrs),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt). 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  expect  at  this  time 
to  offer  any  amendments,  but  this  is  a 
very  expensive  and  a  very  important  bill. 
I  believe  there  should  be  an  explanation 
of  at  least  two  secticms. 

I  refer  first  to  title  rv  which  continues 
the  present  program  for  1  year  rather 
than  2  years  provided  by  the  House  bill ; 
and,  second,  the  secticms  dealing  with 
beneficiaries  or  dependents  who  would 
receive  benefits  under  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  I  do  not  think 
I  have  to  argue  my  interest  in  the  plight 
of  the  miners  of  this  country,  who  work 
in  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  who  for  years, 
with  few  exceptions  in  some  States,  have 
not  been  receiving  relief  from  the  dread 
disease,  pneumoconiosis.  I  have  a  difficult 
time  pronouncing  the  word  pneumo- 
coniosis. 

The  original  title— title  IV  providing 


benefits  to  miners  was  not  a  title  devel- 
oped in  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  in  1969.  It  was  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  an 
amendment  to  the  coal  mine  safety  and 
health  bill  offered  by  the  two  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  and 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  myself,  and  other 
cosponsors.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  this  debate  to  portray  a 
great  battle  between  the  operators  and 
the  miners.  Both  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  industry — for  its 
survival  and  for  jobs  for  miners. 

The  overtone  always  seems  to  run  In 
these  debates.  Perhaps  I  have  used  it  in 
the  past.  During  my  service  my  interest 
has  not  been  the  big  operators,  although 
they  are  entitled  to  justice  as  much  as 
any  other  person.  My  Interests  have  al- 
ways been  with  the  thousands  of  small 
operators  who  are  steadily  being  driven 
out  of  business. 

In  the  1950's  I  was  the  author  of  an 
amendment,  the  first  substantive  amend- 
ment to  the  original  Mine  Safety  Act,  for 
protection  of  mining.  It  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, but  when  it  came  to  the  Senate 
it  suffered  the  fate  of  most  of  such 
amendments,  because  we  could  not  get 
the  support  of  the  United  Mineworkers 
and  some  operators.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
do  want  to  indicate  my  interest  in  this 
bill. 

I  do  raise  the  question  of  the  provision 
for  1  year  as  against  2  years.  When  our 
original  black  lung  amendment  was 
adopted  in  1969,  that  amendment  pro- 
vided that  a  period  of  3  years  should  be 
given  to  Industry  and  the  States  to  aa- 
sume  a  share  or  perhaps  the  total  cost  of 
the  bill.  We  provided  that  for  the  first 
3  years  the  cost  was  to  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  haa  run  2^ 
years.  There  are  6  months  left.  TTie  bill 
Introduced  by  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd),  myself,  and  other  Senators, 
provided  a  2-year  extension  of  the  origi- 
nal bill. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  Is  temporarily  absent. 
Whether  It  Is  1  year  or  2  years,  the  re- 
sult is  the  same 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  10  minutes  to  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  An  extension  of  2  years 
would  not  Increase  the  total  cost  of  the 
program,  but  it  does,  of  course,  increase 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  additional  years.  If  It  is  extended  2 
years,  I  want  to  make  It  plain  that  it 
has  no  effect  on  the  benefits  secured  for 
the  miners.  It  would  provide  to  them  the 
same  benefits  whether  a  federally  subsi- 
dized program  for  2  years,  or  if  after  1 
year  the  cost  is  divided  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  either  the  oper- 
ators or  through  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion program. 

The  reason  why  I  argue  another  year 
should  be  provided  is  upon  the  following 
grounds:  The  committee  has  made  ex- 
tensive changes,  and  in  the  main  I  sup- 
port those  changes.  The  first  extensive 
change  Is  In  broadening  the  class  of  ben- 
eficiaries and  their  ability  to  secure  bene- 


fits. A  large  part  of  this  amendment  is  in 
the  bill  which  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  (  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  and  I  and  other  Senators  intro- 
duced. It  provides  that  the  test  of  dis- 
ability shall  not  be  limited  to  X-ray,  but 
to  other  methods,  if  those  methods  could 
reach  reasonably  the  same  conclusion 
where  the  miner  has  been  subjected  to 
certain  conditions,  and  a  presumption 
arises  of  total  disability  from  pneumo- 
coniosis. 

Another  extension  provides  that  If 
conditions  which  might  lead  to  a  diag- 
nosis of  pneumoconiosis  were  found,  if 
there  are  other  pulmonary  diseases,  (lis- 
ability  can  be  adjudged. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  would  be  after 
15  years  in  the  mines. 

Mr.  COOPER.  After  15  years.  That  is 
correct. 

Thus  the  bill  would  allow  benefits  for 
thousands  of  miners  who  thus  far  have 
been  found  ineligible  for  benefits.  I  do 
not  join  those  who  say  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  It  is 
a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
we  passed  3  years  ago  did  not  provide 
the  necessary  criteria.  I  support  these 
provisions,  but  the  effect  will  be  to  en- 
large immediately  the  classes  which  will 
be  able  to  secure  relief  in  the  form  of 
benefits  because  of  the  incidence  of  this 
awful  disease. 

The  second  section — section  402— 
would  enlarge  the  class  of  "dependents." 
Under  the  present  law,  as  I  recall,  the 
social  security  law — and  I  am  recalling 
most  of  this,  because  this  bill  came  up 
hurriedly  by  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment— would  provide  benefits  to  the  man, 
to  his  widow,  and  to  his  children  for 
certain  specified  conditions. 

This  amendment,  which  I  am  sure  was 
offered  in  the  committee — it  was  not  in 
any  bill,  as  I  remember — would  extend 
benefits  not  only  to  children  for  whom 
the  head  of  the  family  is  responsible, 
and  to  the  widow — both  classes — for 
whom,  of  course,  he  has  the  chief  obliga- 
tion, but  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  as  I  read  the  explanation — ^if  I  am 
wrong  I  hope  I  will  be  corrected — to  any 
other  persons  who,  by  reason  of  the  dev- 
olution laws  of  the  State,  would  be  con- 
sidered heirs.  One  could,  of  course,  ex- 
pand that  to  any  degree. 

My  thought  is  that  it  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  widow,  to  the  children,  to  the 
parents,  to  a  sister,  or  to  a  brother  if 
disabled.  I  am  informed  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  Is  about  to  report 
out  social  security  amendments,  which 
would  have  those  provisions,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  approved,  and  there  are 
humanitarian  reasons  for  it.  If  a  widow  is 
left  without  means — whether  she  is  or 
not,  she  is  a  widow — parents,  old  and 
aged,  sisters,  certainly,  but  I  do  not  see 
why  a  brother  should  be  a  beneficiary, 
unless  he  is  unable  to  take  core  of  him- 
self— disabled  and  dependent. 

I  am  simply  arguing  that  we  ought  to 
follow  the  social  security  system,  so  we 
would  have  this  question  of  beneficiaries, 
whether  it  is  for  veterans'  benefits,  social 
security  recipients,  or  black  lung  victims, 
the  same. 

I  shall  not  offer  any  amendment.  I 
know  It  would  be  useless  to  offer  It,  for 
several     reasons:     first,     because     the 
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Chamber  is  nearly  empty;  second,  be- 
cause you  caimot  get  anyone  to  listen  to 
you  on  an  amendment  of  this  tjrpe;  and, 
third,  that  when  you  mention  health  and 
safety,  you  cannot  get  anyone  to  listen 
to  you,  and  there  Is  no  way  to  impress 
anyone  with  the  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  had  that  trouble  several^  years 
ago,  when  we  considered  the  mine  health 
and  safety  bill. 

I  hope,  though,  that  the  Record  will 
show  that  questions  have  been  raised 
about  these  amendments,  so  that  per- 
haps in  conference  the  conferees  will 
know  that  everyone  in  Senate  does  not 
agree  whoUy  with  every  provision  of  this 
bUl.  We  have  a  right  to  raise  these  ques- 
tions. 

So  I  should  like  again  to  make  my 
position  clear,  first,  that  as  far  as  de- 
pendents are  concerned,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  same  categories  of  dependents 
for  this  bill  that,  I  understand,  will  be 
provided  in  the  social  security  bill  by 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  make  this  ar- 
gument because  I  think  it  is  just,  and 

1  think  it  is  fair.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
measure  is  intended  to  take  care  of  every 
working  brother  or  aunt  or  uncle  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  devolution  of  estates. 
It  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  will 
of  the  Senate;  and  so  I  believe  that 
should  be  very  strongly  considered  In 
conference. 

The  second  point  goes  to  the  1-  to  2- 
year  extension.  It  would  not  change  the 
total  cost,  and,  also,  it  does  not  deny 
any  benefit  to  any  miner  or  dependoit 
if  it  is  extended  for  2  years.  It  would, 
of  course,  cause  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bear  the  burden  for  an  addi- 
tional year. 

I  speak  for  no  operator;  I  want  the 
Senator  to  know  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  the  Saiator 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CCX)PER.  I  say  that,  with  this  un- 
known cost,  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
thrown  on  an  industry,  which  does  not 
affect,  in  any  way,  the  benefits  of  these 
miners,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  better 
to  make  it  2  years  instead  of  one. 

Of  course,  as  Senators  know,  my  State 
is  the  largest  coal  producing  State  in 
the  Union  today,  and  naturally,  I  am  in- 
terested in  that  industry,  not  alone  for 
the  operators,  but  for  the  miners  who 
work  in  the  industry  and  for  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  There  are  great  prob- 
lems as  to  how  we  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  energy  needs  of  this  country. 
Additional  burdens  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  industry  by  the  large  amounts 
which  go  into  the  miners'  welfare  fund, 
by  the  costs  of  the  health  and  safety  pro- 
gram which  was  passed  by  Congress,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry— which 
comprehends  the  miner  as  well  as  the 
operator — I  think  this  extension  should 
be  considered. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  mining  industry.  I  do  not 
take  any  great  joy  in  it,  although  I  pre- 
dicted it  when  we  had  the  safety  bill 
before  us  2  or  3  years  ago.  We  are  driv- 
ing the  deep  mine  operators  out  of  busi- 
ness,   who   employ    large   numbers   of 


miners,  and  they  are  all  going  into  strip 
mining,  with  the  consequent  threat  to 
the  CTivironment  of  this  country.  So  I 
hope  Senators  will  consider  the  relation 
of  these  problems  to  each  other,  and  in 
conference  extend  the  time  to  2  years. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say.  At 
some  time  later.  I  should  like  to  ask 
further  questions  on  this  question  of  de- 
pendents. But  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  others  to  do  so  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  reason  for  me  to  take  more  time. 
However,  I  shall  not  yield  back  my  time 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  the  Senator  yielding 
back  the  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  said  I  would  not 
yield  back  my  time  now.  I  am  simply 
holding  my  time,  so  that  we  may  have  a 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  who  Is  familiar 
with  the  subject  matter.  He  offered  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  in  the 
committee.  He  has  now  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  and  I  am  sure  would  accommo- 
date himself  to  a  colloquy  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  Would  it  be  agree- 
able to  3^eld  the  Senator  7  minutes  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  address  questicms  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  section  402,  on  de- 
pendents. Just  for  the  record,  I  notice  It 
says  "a  wife  who  is  a  member  of  the  same 
household."  Does  that  include  married 
wives  and  common  law  wives,  as  well? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  This  would  be  cov- 
ered in  the  current  social  security  defini- 
tion of  wives.  We  did  intend  our  amend- 
ment to  conform  to  the  social  security 
law  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  just  wanted  to  know 
for  interpretation.  Does  it  Include  a  com- 
mon law  as  well  as  a  wedded  wife? 

Well,  I  have  raised  the  question.  The 
Senator  says  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  definition  under  social  security. 

Second,  section  402  does  include  a 
divorced  wife  if  she  receives  at  least  one- 
half  of  her  support  from  her  former 
husband. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  about  chil- 
dren. I  understand  it  follows  social  secu- 
rity. Am  I  correct  that  it  means  an 
orphan,  an  unmarried  child  under  18 
years  of  age  or  under  disability;  and  in 
some  cases,  a  student? 

Mr.  SCTHWEIKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  find  no  fault. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  also  would  include  a 
mother  and  a  father.  Would  that  mean 
a  mother  and  a  father  where  there  Is  no 
widow  or  no  children  living,  or  orphan? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes.  I  should  Uke 
to  explain  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  against  It. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  It  would  only  go  to 
these  other  beneficiaries  if  the  miner 
dies  leaving  no  wife  or  children.  So  that 


in  99  percent  of  the  cases,  my  amend- 
ment would  not  even  apply,  because  if  a 
wife  or  a  child  is  Uving,  that  would  pre- 
clude any  further  beneficiary  from  re- 
ceiving it.  They  only  receive  benefits  if 
there  is  no  wife  or  child.  Only  then,  if 
there  is  no  wife  or  child  Uving,  would 
these  other  members  of  the  miner's  im- 
mediate family  get  it  if  they  have  been 
dependent  upon  that  person.  So  just 
having  a  mother,  father,  brother,  or  sis- 
ter alive  is  not  the  criterion.  The  test  is 
whether  they  have  been  dependent  and 
whether  they  have  been  supported  by 
that  coal  miner.  So  it  just  does  not  in- 
clude all  people  who  have  surviving 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  brothers  and 
sisters  must  be  dependent;  and  if  they 
are  working,  they  obviously  are  not  de- 
pendents. It  would  only  include  families 
with  no  wife  or  child  Uving  and  in  which 
an  immediate  member  of  the  family  has 
been  a  dependent,  under  the  conditions 
as  covered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  If  there  is 
no  widow,  the  mother  and  father  would 
be  eligible.  If  there  is  no  mother  and 
father,  then  the  brothers  and  oisters 
would  be  eUgible.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Only  if  they  were 
dependent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that.  I  am  just 
getting  the  description  of  the  bene- 
flciaries. 

Would  it  go  beyond  brothers  and  sis- 
ters? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  No.  it  would  not.  It 
would  stop  there. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  I  read  in 
the  explanation  that  beneficiaries  shaU 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  devolution 
in  the  State,  with  respect  to  personal 
property?  Does  the  amendment  go  only 
to  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  does  it  go 
beyond  brothers  and  sisters? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  In  a  legal  dispute 
over  whether  a  person  is  a  brother  or 
sister  or  parent,  the  State  law  would  help 
determine  that.  That  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  criterion  uses  the 
term  "dependent";  but  it  is  a  fact,  is  it 
not,  that  under  the  present  social  secu- 
rity law,  or  the  proposed  social  security 
amendments  that  we  have  heard  will  be 
presented  by  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
benefits  would  be  limited  to  a  widow, 
chUdren,  parents,  sisters,  and  disabled 
brothers?  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  present  social 
security  law? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  it  does  not  go  far 
in  the  social  security  law.  I  am  speaking 
of  amendments  which  I  understand  will 
be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  that  that  is  the  present  law;  but 
the  biU  coming  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, H.R.  1,  doe6  extend  social  secu- 
rity coverage  to  dependent  sisters  and 
dependent  disabled  brothers.  Parents  are 
already  covered  under  social  security 
survivors'  benefits. 

So  I  am  applying  the  same  principle  to 
this  black  lung  bill. 

If  we  do  not  put  it  in  this  biU.  we  will 
once  again  have  put  the  coal  miners  and 
their  families  behind  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation. H.R.  1.  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  now  covers  sis- 
ters and  brothers,  and  that  is  the  prin- 
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ciple  I  am  applying.  We  are  correspond- 
ing to  the  new  measure  coming  out  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  making 
Is  similar  to  that  provision  of  the  bill 
HJl.  1. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  that  if  the  bill 
is  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  conference  will  stick  with  whatever 
provision  they  use.  My  information  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  but  he  may  have 
more  direct  information. 

Is  it  also  correct  that  in  a  case  In 
which  there  are  more  than  two  children, 
the  amount  available  in  benefits  shall 
be  enlarged? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  that,  please? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  correct  that  in  the 
case  of  a  miner  or  his  widow,  the  full 
100  percent  benefit  would  be  made  avail- 
able; but  if  the  dependents  increase  in 
number — that  is,  a  larger  class  available 
for  benefits — the  benefit  which  the  miner 
would  have  secured  is  enlarged?  I  read 
here  that  in  one  case  it  would  be  en- 
larged by  50  percent,  in  another  case  by 
75  percent.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct.  If 
there  is  one  beneficiary  alone,  that  per- 
son receives  the  base  amount.  If  there 
are  two  beneficiaries,  the  base  amoimt  is 
incresed  by  50  percent,  and  the  two 
people  split  the  amount.  If  there  are 
three  beneficiaries,  the  base  amoimt  in- 
creases 75  percent  and  this  is  split  the 
three  ways.  For  over  three  beneficiaries, 
the  base  amount  is  raised  100  percent  and 
split  as  many  ways  as  there  are  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  point  in  raising  all 
these  matters  is  to  go  back  to  the  point 
I  made  earlier.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the 
class  of  dependents  except  that  I  believe 
that  in  conference  it  ought  to  be  made 
compatible  with  the  same  standards 
which  will  be  contained  in  H.R.  1. 

Second,  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
class  of  beneficiaries,  and  because  of  the 
new  definition  of  the  tests  by  which  we 
can  secure  benefits,  and  because  the 
amoimt  available  to  beneficiaries  can  be 
enlarged  by  50  or  75  percent,  I  think  all 
these  things  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. I  believe,  because  of  this  ad- 
ditional cost,  which  is  inevitable,  to  be 
placed  on  an  industry  which  is  under 
large  strain  from  various  causes,  that  it 
would  be  fair  and  not  at  least  a  bit  harm- 
ful to  continue  the  Federal  program  as 
passed  by  the  House,  for  an  additional 
year,  as  the  bill  which  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, Senator  Byrd,  and  I  and  others 
introduced  provide. 

We  are  suddenly  becoming  concerned 
about  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  the  bills  that  come  out  of  the 
Senator's  committee,  a  great  committee, 
account  for  a  large  share,  I  would  say, 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Committee  is  so  suddenly  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  an  additional  year.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  fairness. 

I  have  made  my  cas«,  and  I  am  fin- 
ished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  time  to  be  divided 
equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  6  minutes,  and  the  oi>po- 
nents  have  5  minutes. 

Under  Senate  precedents,  there  is  not 
enough  time  for  a  quorum  call,  except  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
strained to  object  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  might  ex- 
plain to  the  Senator  my  reason  for  ob- 
jecting. The  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  wished  to  be  present  at  the 
time  the  committee  amendments  would 
be  offered.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will 
come  up  with  any  objection  and  believe 
that  I  will  be  able  to  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection by  that  time.  As  has  been  indi- 
cated at  an  earlier  point,  the  purpose 
of  the  discussion  we  have  had  today 
relating  to  the  1-year  or  the  2-year 
extension  is  affected  by  the  question  of 
the  committee  amendments,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  whether  a  separate 
vote  should  be  asked  for  on  those  com- 
mittee amendments.  I  would  simply  say 
that  I  will  hold  the  floor  until  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  ready  to  comment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
during  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  renew  my  request  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand  it, 
all  that  means  is  that  when  the  vote 
comes  on  the  committee  amendments, 
they  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  Chair  would  like  to  state 
that  is  correct.  However,  amendments 
to  the  amendments  must  be  considered 
while  the  committee  amendments  are 
pending. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  situation,  one  vote  on  all 
the  committee  amendments,  but  each 
committee  amendment  may  be  amended 
on  a  motion  from  the  floor,  and  there 
would  be  a  separate  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment to  a  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that  this 
would  embrace  all  the  amendments  that 
refer  to  the  one  or  two  year  extensions.  I 
have  already  stated  that  it  will  prevail 
but,  nevertheless,  I  want  to  express  my 
views  about  the  1-  and  2-year  exten- 


sions. If  they  are  being  voted  on  sepa- 
rately, I  would  vote  for  the  2 -year  exten- 
sion. I  know  there  is  no  possibility  of  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  be  considered  as  original  text, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  that  in  any  way 
change  the  previous  amoidment — the 
previous  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
does  change  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  what  way? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  this  re- 
quest is  agreed  to,  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  still  be  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Even  if  this  unanimous- 
consent  is  agreed  to,  how  does  it  change 
the  previous  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not  change  the  previous  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  effect  remains  the 
same  except  that  the  amendments  may 
now  be  offered  in  the  first  and  second  de- 
grees to  any  committee  amendment  if 
this  request  is  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  are  agreed  to  and  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  will  be  considered  as  origi- 
nal text. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
strike  out  "That  (a)  (1)  section  412(a)  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine"  and  insert  "That 
(a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Black 
Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972'  ";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  6,  insert  "(b)  (1)  Section 
412(a)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine";  on 
page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "death,", 
strike  cnit  "and  who  leaves  no  widow," 
and  insert  "or  who  was  totally  disabled 
by  pneumoconiosis  at  the  time  of  his 
death,";  in  line  17,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion", strike  out  "402(g)."  and  insert 
"402(g) :  And  provided  further.  That  no 
entitlement  to  benefits  as  a  child  shall 
be  established  under  this  paragraph  (3) 
for  any  month  or  which  entitlement  to 
benefits  as  a  widow  is  established  under 
paragraph  (2).";  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  "new",  strike  out  "paragraph"  and 
insert  "paragraphs";  after  line  24,  in- 
sert: 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  the  dependent  parent 
or  parents  of  a  miner  whose  death  is  due 
to  pneumoconiosis,  or  of  a  miner  who  is 
receiving  benefits  under  this  part  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  or  of  a  miner  who  was 
totally  disabled  by  pneumoconiosis  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  who  Is  not  survived 
by  a  widow  or  a  child,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
dependent  surviving  brother(s)  or  slster(s) 
of  such  a  miner  who  is  not  survived  by  a 
widow,  child,  or  parent,  benefits  shall  be 
paid  under  this  part  to  such  parent(8).  or  to 
such  brother(s)  or  8lster(s),  at  the  rate 
specified  In  paragraph  (3)  (as  If  such  par- 
ent(s)  or  such  brother(s)  or  slster(s),  were 
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the  children  of  such  miner) :  Provided,  That 
no  benefl;ts  shall  be  paid  to  any  parent 
for  any  month  for  which  a  widow  or  child 
has  established  entitlement  to  such  benefits 
and  that  no  benefits  shall  be  paid  to  any 
brother(s)  or  sister(s)  for  any  month  for 
which  a  widow,  child,  or  parent  has  estab- 
lished such  entitlement.  In  determining 
whether  a  claimant  Is  a  parent,  brother,  or 
sister  of  a  miner  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  apply  such  law  as 
would  be  applied  In  determining  the  dev- 
olution of  Intestate  personal  property  by 
the  courts  of  the  State  In  which  such  miner 
was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or, 
if  such  miner  was  not  so  domiciled  in  any 
State,  by  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Claimants  who  according  to  such 
law  would  have  the  same  status  relative  to 
taking  Intestate  personal  property  as  a 
parent,  brother,  or  sister,  shall  be  deemed 
such.  Any  benefit  under  this  paragraph  for 
a  month  prior  to  the  month  in  which  a 
claim  for  such  benefit  is  filed  shall  be  re- 
duced to  any  extent  that  may  be  necessary, 
so  that  it  will  not  render  erroneous  any 
benefit  which,  before  the  filing  of  such 
claimant,  the  Secretary  has  certified  for 
payment  for  such  prior  months.  As  used  in 
this  paragraph  'dependent'  means  that  such 
parent,  brother,  or  sister  was  receiving  at 
least  one-half  of  his  support  from  such 
manner,  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for 
at  least  one  year  immediately  preceding  the 
miner's  death.  Proof  of  such  support  shall 
be  filed  by  such  claimant  within  two  years 
after  the  month  in  which  this  amendment 
is  enacted,  or  within  two  years  after  the 
miner's  death,  whichever  is  the  later.  Any 
such  proof  which  Is  filed  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  filed  within  such  period  If  it  Is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that 
there  was  good  cause  for  failure  to  file  such 
proof  within  such  period.  The  determination 
of  what  constitutes  good  cause  for  purposes 
of  this  pargraph  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  22, 
strike  out  "(5)"  and  insert  "(6";  in  line 
23,  after  the  word  "under",  strike  out 
"clause"  and  Insert  "paragraph";  on 
page  5,  line  4,  after  the  word  "him",  in- 
sert "accept  an  application  therefor 
from  such  dependent,  where  necessary, 
and";  at  the  beginning  of  line  13  strike 
out  "(b)"  and  insert  "(c)";  in  the  same 
line,  after  "D  ".  strike  out  "Section"  and 
insert  "Sections";  in  the  same  line,  after 
(b) ",  insert  "414 (e) ,  and  424";  in  line  14, 
after  the  Word  "Act",  strike  out  "is"  and 
insert  "are";  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"following",  strike  out  "or  child"  and 
insert  "child,  parent,  brother,  or  sister", 
and  section  421(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  'widows'  the  following:  ",  chil- 
dren, parents,  brothers,  or  sisters,  as  the 
case  may  be.'  ";  after  line  18,  strike  out: 

(2)  Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  The  term  'child'  means  an  Individual 
who  is  unmarried  and  (1)  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  (2)  incapable  of  self  support 
because  of  physical  or  mental  disability 
which  arose  before  he  reached  eighteen  yecu^ 
of  age  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student,  before 
he  ceased  to  be  a  student,  or  (3)  a  student. 
Such  term  includes  stepchildren,  adopted 
children,  and  posthumous  children.  Ftor  the 
purpose  of  this  subsecUon  the  term  'stu- 
dent' means  an  individual  under  twenty 
three  years  of  age  who  has  not  completed 
'our  years  of  education  beyond  the  high 
school  level  and  who  Is  regularly  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  or  training  at  an 
institution  which  Is — 


"(1)  a  school  or  ooUege  or  university  op- 
erated or  directly  supported  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  a  State  or  local  government  or 
political  subdivision  thereof; 

"  (2)  a  schooi  or  college  or  university  which 
has  been  accredited  by  a  State  or  by  a  State 
recognized  or  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  body; 

"(3)  a  school  or  college  or  university  not 
so  accredited  but  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  at  least  three  institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  institu- 
tion so  accredited;  or 

"(4)  an  additional  type  of  educational  or 
training  institution  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  an  individual  is  deemed  not  to  have 
ceased  to  be  a  student  during  an  interim 
between  school  years  if  the  interim  is  not 
more  than  four  months  and  if  he  shows  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  he  has 
a  bona  fide  Intention  of  continuing  to  pur- 
sue a  full-time  course  of  study  or  training 
diu^ng  the  semester  or  other  enrollment  pe- 
riod immediately  after  the  interim  or  during 
periods  of  reasonable  duration  in  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  he  is  pre- 
vented by  factors  beyond  his  control  from 
pursuing  his  education.  A  student  whose 
twenty-third  birthday  occurs  during  a  se- 
mester or  other  enrollment  period  is  deemed 
a  student  untu  the  end  of  the  semester  or 
other  enrollment  period." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(2)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read: 

"(a)  The  term  'dependent'  means — 
"(1)   a  child  as  defined  in  subsection  (g) 
without  regard  to  subparagraph   (2)(B)(ii) 
thereof;  or 

"(2)  a  wife  who  is  a  member  of  the  same 
household  as  the  miner,  or  is  receiving  regu- 
lar contributions  from  the  miner  for  her 
support,  or  whose  husband  is  a  miner  who 
has  been  ordered  by  a  court  to  contribute  to 
her  support,  or  who  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  216(b)  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  determination  of  an  indi- 
vidual's statiis  as  the  'wife'  of  a  miner  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  section  216(h) 
(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  if  such 
miner  were  the  'insured  individual'  referred 
to  therein.  The  term  "wife'  also  Includes  a 
'divorced  wife'  as  defined  in  section  216(d) 
(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  who  Is  receiv- 
ing at  least  one-half  of  her  support,  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  from  the  miner,  or 
is  receiving  substantial  contributions  from 
the  miner  (pursuant  to  a  -written  agree- 
ment) ,  or  there  is  in  effect  a  court  order  for 
substantial  contributions  to  her  support  from 
such  miner.". 

(3)  Section  402(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read: 

"(e)  The  term  'widow'  includes  the  wife 
living  with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the 
miner  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  living  apart 
for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of  his  de- 
sertion, or  who  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  216(c)  (1).  (2),  (3).  (4).  or  (5),  and 
section  216 (k)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
who  is  not  married.  The  determination  of 
an  individual's  status  as  the  'widow'  of  a 
miner  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 216(h)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  if  such  miner  were  the  'insured  individual' 
referred  to  therein.  Such  term  also  includes 
a  'surviving  divorced  wife'  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 216(d)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  who 
for  the  month  preceding  the  month  in  which 
the  miner  died,  was  receiving  at  least  one- 
half  of  her  support,  as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescrlljed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, from  the  miner,  or  was  receiving  sub- 
stantial contributions  from  the  miner  (pur- 
suant to  a  written  agreement)  or  there  was 
in  effect  a  court  order  for  substantial  con- 


tributions to  her  &upp<»t  from  the  miner  at 
the  time  of  his  death." 

(4)  Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  The  term  'child'  means  a  child  or  a 
step-child  who  is — 

"(1)  tinmarrled;  and 

"(2)  (A)  \inder  eighteen  years  of  age,  or 

"(B)  (1)  under  a  disability  as  defined  in 
section  223(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

"(11)  which  began  before  the  age  specified 
In  section  202(d)  (1)  (B)  (U)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student,  be- 
fore he  ceased  to  be  a  student;  or 

"(3)  a  student. 
The  term  'student'  means  a  'fiUl-tlme  stu- 
dent' as  defined  in  section  202(d)  (7)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or  a  'student'  as  defined 
in  section  8101(17)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  "ITie  determination  of  an  individual's 
status  as  the  'child'  erf  the  miner  or  widow, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  section  216(h)  (2)  or  (3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  If  such  miner  or  widow 
were  the  'insured  individual'  referred  to 
therein." 

On  page  9,  at  the  begirming  of  line 
24,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert  "(5)  (A)"; 
on  page  10,  line  1,  after  the  word  "sen- 
tence," strike  out  "  "In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  regulations  con- 
sistmt  with  the  pro\'isions  of  sectims 
204,  205(j),  205 (k),  and  206  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act."  "  and  insert  "  "The 
provisions  of  sections  204,  205(a),  (b), 
(d),  (e).  (f),  (g).  (h).  (j),  (k),  and  (1), 
206,  207,  and  208  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  be  applicable  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  a  miner,  widow,  child, 
parent,  brother,  sister,  or  dependent,  as 
if  benefits  under  this  part  were  benefits 
under  title  n  of  such  Act."  " ;  after  line 
10.  insert: 

(B)  Only  section  205  (b).  (g),  and  (h)  of 
those  sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
recited  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  effective  as  of  the  date  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  15,  strike  out 
"(4) "  and  insert  "(6) ";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  17.  strike  out  "paragraph"  and 
insert  "paragraphs";  in  line  18,  after  the 
word  "a",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  strike  out  "child,"  and  insert 
"child";  on  page  11,  line  4,  after  the 
word  "eligible",  where  it  appears  the  sec- 
ond time,  insert  "at  any  period  of  time"; 
in  line  17,  after  the  word  "eligible",  in- 
sert "at  any  period  of  time";  after  line 
21.  strike  out: 

"(C)  Any  benefit  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  for  a  month  prior  to  the  month  in 
which  a  claim  is  filed  shall  be  reduced,  to 
any  extent  that  may  be  necessary,  so  that 
it  will  not  render  erroneous  any  benefit 
which,  before  the  filing  of  such  claim,  the 
Secretary  has  certified  for  payment  for  such 
prior  mouth. 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
strike  out  "(D)"  and  insert  "(C)";  in 
line  4,  after  the  word  "child",  strike  out 
"of  a  miner  or  widow  (as  described  in 
section  412(a)  (3) )";  in  line  6.  after  the 
word  "of",  insert  "his  father  or  mother"; 
in  line  7.  after  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  strike  out  "such  miner  or  widow"; 
in  line  8,  after  "December  31",  strike  out 
"1972"  and  insert  "1973";  after  line  9, 
insert: 

"(D)  Any  benefit  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)   for  a  month  prior  to  the  month  in 
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which  a  claim  Is  filed  shall  be  reduced,  to 
any  extent  that  may  be  necessary,  so  that 
It  will  not  render  erroneoxis  any  benefit 
which,  before  the  filing  of  such  claim,  the 
Secretary  has  certified  for  payment  for  such 
prior  month. 

"(3)  No  claim  for  benefits  under  this  part, 
In  the  case  of  a  claimant  who  Is  a  parent, 
brother,  or  sister  shtdl  be  considered  unless 
It  Is  filed  within  six  months  after  the  death 
of  the  miner  or  by  December  31,  1973,  which- 
ever is  the  later." 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  as  of  December  30, 
1969. 

After  line  22,  strike  out: 

"(5)  Subsections  422  (c)  and  (d)  of  such 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  'section  412 
(a) '  wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof 'section  412(a)  (1),  (2),  and  (4)'." 

On  page  13,  line  5,  after  the  word  "fol- 
lowing", strike  out  "This  part  shall  not 
be  considered  a  workmen's  compensation 
law  or  plan  for  purposes  of  section  224  of 
such  Act."  and  insert  "In  applying  the 
provisions  of  section  224(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  benefits  under  this  part, 
paragraph  (5)  thereof  shall  be  deemed 
to  read  '100  per  centum  of  his  "average 
current  earnings"',  or  .";  after  line  12. 
strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Sections  401,  411(c)(1),  411(c) 
(2).  and  422(h)  of  the  Federal  Ooal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "underground". 

(b)  Sections  402(b),  402(d),  422(a),  and 
423(a)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "an  underground"  and  In.serting 
"a"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  as  of  December  30,  1969. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  402(b)  of  the  Federal 
CkMj  Mine  Health  and  Safpty  Act  of  1969  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
"lung"  and  Inserting  the  following  new 
phrase:".  Including  Its  sequelae,  arising  out 
of  employment  In  a  coal  mine." 

(b)  Section  402(f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'total  disability'  has  the 
meaning  given  It  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
except  that  such  regulations  shall  provide 
that  a  miner  shall  be  considered  totally  dis- 
abled when  pneumoconiosis  prevents  him 
from  engaging  la  gainful  employment  re- 
quiring the  skills  and  abUltles  comparable 
to  those  of  any  employment  In  a  mine  or 
mines  in  which  he  previously  engaged  with 
some  regularity  and  over  a  subsitantlal  period 
of  time.  Such  regulations  shall  not  provide 
more  restrictive  criteria  than  those  applica- 
ble under  section  223(d)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act." 

(c)  (1)  Section  411(a)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "or  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  totally  disabled  by  pneumoconi- 
osis." 

(2)  Section  401  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "disease"  each  place  It  appears 
the  following:  "or  who  were  totally  disabled 
by  this  disease  at  the  time  of  their  deaths." 

(3)  Section  411(c)(3)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "pneumoconiosis,"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
totally  disabled  by  pneumoconiosis." 

(d)  Section  411(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2),  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3),  Inserting  ";  and",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  If  a  miner  was  employed  for  fifteen 


years  or  more  In  one  or  more  underground 
coal  mines,  and  If  there  Is  a  chest  roentgeno- 
gram submitted  In  connection  with  such 
miner's,  his  widow's,  his  child's,  his  parent's, 
bis  brother's,  his  sister's,  or  his  dependent's 
claim  under  this  title  and  It  Is  Interpreited  as 
negative  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and  If  other 
evidence  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a 
totally  disabling  respiratory  or  pulmonary 
impairment,  then  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  such  miner  Is  totally  dis- 
abled due  to  pneumoconiosis,  that  his  death 
was  due  to  pneumoconiosis,  or  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  totally  disabled  by 
pneumoconiosis.  In  the  case  of  a  living 
miner,  a  wife's  affidavit  may  not  be  \ised  by 
Itself  to  establish  the  presump<tlon.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  apply  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
requirement  of  this  paragrt^ih  that  the  miner 
work  In  an  underground  mine  where  he  de- 
termines that  conditions  of  a  miner's  employ- 
ment In  a  coal  mine  other  than  an  under- 
ground mine  were  substantially  similar  to 
conditions  in  an  underground  mine.  The  Sec- 
retary may  rebut  such  presumption  only  by 
establishing  that  (A)  such  miner  does  not,  or 
did  not,  have  pneumoconiosis,  or  that  (B) 
his  respiratory  or  pulmonary  Impairment  did 
not  arise  out  of,  or  In  connection  with,  em- 
ployment in  a  coal  mine." 

(e)  Section  411(b)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing lmmedlfl;tely  after  the  penultimate  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Final  regulations  required  for  implementa- 
tion of  any  amendments  to  this  title  shall 
be  promulgated  and  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  amend- 
ments, and  In  no  event  later  than  the  end 
of  the  fourth  month  following  the  month 
In  which  such  amendments  are  enacted." 

(f)  Section  421(b)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "those"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  402(f)  of 
this  title  and  to  those  standards",  smd  by 
substituting  for  the  words  "by  section  411" 
the  words  "under  part  B  of  this  title". 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  413(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  but  no  claim  for  benefits  under  this 
part  shall  be  denied  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  results  of  a  chest  roentgenogram.  In  de- 
termining the  validity  of  claims  under  this 
part,  all  relevant  evidence  shall  be  con- 
sidered, including,  where  relevant,  medical 
tests  such  as  blood  gas  studies.  X-ray  exami- 
nation, electrocardiogram,  pulmonary  func- 
tion studies,  or  physical  performance  tests, 
and  any  medical  history,  evidence  submitted 
by  the  claimant's  physician,  or  his  wife's 
affidavits,  and  in  the  case  of  a  deceased  miner, 
other  appropriate  affidavits  of  persons  with 
knowledge  of  the  miner's  physical  condition, 
and  other  supportive  materials." 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  as  of  December  30,  1969. 

On  page  17,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"thereof",  strike  out  "1973"  and  insert 
"1972";  in  line  13,  after  the  word  "there- 
of", strike  out  "1974"  and  insert  "1973", 
other  than  in  section  421  (b)  (1),";  in 
line  16,  after  the  word  "thereof",  strike 
out  "1975"  and  insert  "1974";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  strike  out  "and";  after  line  16, 
strikeout: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "seven"  where  It  ap- 
pears in  section  422(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nine". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert : 

(4)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to 
section  421  thereof  as  follows: 

"(c)  Final  regulations  required  for  Im- 
plementation of  any  amendments  to  this 
part  shall  be  promulgated  and  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  at   the  earliest  prac- 


ticable date  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  amendments,  and  In  no  event  later  than 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month  following  the 
month  In  which  such  amendments  are  en- 
acted.". 

On  page  18,  after  line  2,  insert: 

(5)  by  amending  section  426(a)  of  such 
Act  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  426.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations 
as  are  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Such  regulations  shall  be  issued 
in  oonformity  with  subsections  (b).  (c),  (d). 
and  (e)  of  section  653  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.". 

After  line  10,  insert: 

(6)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  section 
426  thereof,  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  427.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with,  and  make  grants  to, 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations 
and  individuals  for  the  construction,  pur- 
chase, and  operation  of  fixed-site  and  mo- 
bile clinical  facilities  for  the  analysis,  ex- 
amination, and  treatment  of  respiratory  and 
pulmonary  impairments  in  active  and  inac- 
tive coal  miners.  The  Secretary  shall  coordi- 
nate the  making  of  such  contracts  and 
grants  with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  initiate  research  within 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health,  and  is  authorized  to  make  re- 
search grants  to  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations  and  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  simple  and  effective  testa 
to  measure,  detect,  and  treat  respiratory  and 
pulmonary  impairments  In  active  and  in- 
active coal  miners.  Any  grant  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
all  information,  uses,  products,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  such  research  being  available  to  the 
general  public,  except  to  the  extent  of  such 
exceptions  and  limitations  as  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  deem 
necessary  In  the  public  interest. 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  June  30, 
1974,  and  June  30,  1975.  There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  such  sums 
tis  are  necessary.". 

On  page  19,  after  line  15,  insert: 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  428.  (a)  No  operator  shall  discharge 
or  in  any  other  way  discriminate  against  any 
miner  employed  by  him  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  such  miner  Is  suffering  from  pneumo- 
coniosis or  other  respiratory  or  pulmonary 
impairment.  No  person  shall  cause  or  attempt 
to  cause  an  operator  to  violate  this  section. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term 
'miner'  shall  not  include  any  person  who 
has  been  found  to  be  totally  disabled. 

"(b)  Any  miner  who  believes  that  he  has 
been  discharged  or  otherwise  discriminated 
against  by  any  person  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  any  representa- 
tive of  such  miner  may,  within  ninety  dayi 
after  such  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  a  review  of  such  alleged  discharge 
or  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  application 
shall  be  sent  to  such  person  who  shall  be 
the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  such  applica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  investi- 
gation to  be  made  as  he  deems  ai^roprlate. 
Such  investigation  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  bearing  at  the  request  of 
any  party  to  enable  the  parties  to  present  in- 
formation relating  to  such   violation.   The 
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parties  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  bearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject 
to  section  664  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact.  If  he  finds  that  such  violation  did 
occur,  he  shall  Issue  a  decision,  incorporating 
an  order  therein,  requiring  the  person  com- 
mitting such  violation  to  take  such  affirma- 
tive action  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  re- 
hiring or  reinstatement  of  the  miner  to  his 
former  position  with  back  pay.  If  he  finds 
that  there  was  no  such  violation,  he  shall 
issue  an  order  denying  the  application.  Such 
order  shall  Incorporate  the  Secretary's  find- 
ings therein. 

"(c)  Whenever  an  order  is  issued  under 
this  subsection  granting  relief  to  a  miner 
at  the  request  of  such  miner,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  ex- 
penses (Including  the  attorney's  fees)  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  been 
reasonably  incurred  by  such  miner  for,  or  in 
connection  with,  the  institution  and  pros- 
ecuting of  such  procedlngs,  shall  be  assess- 
ed against  the  person  committing  the  viola- 
tion.". 

On  page  21,  after  line  10,  Insert: 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec  429.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  bis  respon- 
sibilities under  this  title.  Such  sums  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.",  and 

After  line  16,  insert: 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec  430.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972  to  part  B 
of  this  title  shall,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
also  apply  to  part  C  of  this  title." 

After  line  21,  strike  out: 

Sec  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  413(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  but  no  claim  for  benefits  under  this  part 
shall  be  denied  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  chest  roentgenogram". 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec  6.  (a)  Sections  401.  4n(c)(l).  411(c) 
(2),  and  422(h)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  196^  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "underground." 

(b)  Sections  402(b),  402(d),  422(a).  and 
423(a)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "an  underground"  and  inserting 
"a"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  as  of  December  30,  1969. 

On  page  22,  after  line  10,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Sec  6.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1909  is  amended 
by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  section  422  (e) 
(1)  thereof,  by  striking  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 
section  422(e)  (2)  thereof  and  inserting  a 
period,  and  by  striking  section  422(e)(3) 
thereof. 

After  line  15,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  7.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec  431.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  upon  enactment  of 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972,  gen- 
erally disseminate  to  all  persons  who  filed 
claims  under  this  title  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  such  Act  the  changes  in  the  law 


created  by  such  Act.  and  forthwith  advise  all 
persons  whose  claims  have  been  denied  for 
any  reason  or  whose  claims  are  pending,  that 
their  claims  will  be  reviewed  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Act  of  1972." 

On  page  23.  after  line  2,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec  8.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  part  B  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec  415.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  in  this  title,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring the  uninterrupted  receipt  of  benefits 
by  claimants  at  such  time  as  re^onslblllty 
for  administration  of  the  benefits  program  is 
assumed  by  either  a  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
any  claim  for  benefits  under  this  part  filed 
dtiring  the  period  from  January  1,  1973  to 
December  31,  1973,  shall  be  considered  and 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures of  this  section.  With  respect  to  any 
such  claim — 

"(1)  Such  claim  shall  be  determined  and, 
where  appropriate  under  this  part  or  section 
424  of  this  title,  benefits  shall  be  paid  with 
reject  to  such  claim  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"(2)  The  manner  and  place  of  filing  such 
claim  shall  be  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  which  regulations  shall  provide, 
among  other  things,  that  such  claims  may  be 
filed  In  district  offices  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  thereafter  transferred  to 
the  jiirlsdictlon  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  fiu-ther  consideration. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prompt- 
ly notify  any  operator  who  he  believes,  on 
the  basis  of  Information  contained  in  the 
claim,  or  any  other  information  available  to 
him.  may  be  liable  to  pay  benefits  to  the 
claimant  under  part  C  of  this  title  for  any 
month  after  December  31,  1973. 

"(4)  In  determining  such  claims,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, follow  the  procedures  described  in 
sections  19  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  Public  Law 
803,  69th  Congress  (44  Stat.  1424,  approved 
March  4,  1927) ,  as  amended. 

"(5)  Any  operator  who  has  been  notified 
of  the  pendency  of  a  claim  under  paragraph 
4  of  this  subsection  shall  be  bound  by  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
such  claim  as  if  the  claim  had  been  filed 
pursuant  to  part  C  of  this  title  and  section 
422  thereof  had  been  applicable  to  such  op- 
erator. Nothing  in  this  paragn^h  shall  re- 
quire any  operator  to  pay  any  benefits  for 
any  month  prior  to  January  1,  1974. 

'  "(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  may  Issue  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section." 

And,  at  the  top  of  page  25,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  Section  422(f)  of  title  IV  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(f) "  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Any  claim  for  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  living  miner  filed  on 
the  basis  of  eligibility  under  section  411(c) 
(4)  of  this  title,  shall  be  filed  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  last  exposed  employ- 
ment In  a  coal  mine  or.  In  the  case  of  death 
from  a  respiratory  or  pulmonary  impairment 
for  which-  benefits  would  be  payable  under 
section  411(c)(4)  of  this  title,  Incurred  as 
the  result  of  employment  in  a  coal  mine, 
shall  be  filed  within  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  last  exposed  employment  in  a  coal 
mine." 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  is  the  bill 
open  to  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  from  the  discussim  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  he  has  an 
amendment,  which  we  have  discussed 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  I  know  that  he  will  pro- 
ceed In  his  own  way  in  a  moment  but  I 
want  to  say  that  we  have  discussed  the 
matter  and  we  have  an  imderstanding 
on  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  read  the  amendment  as 
follows: 

On  page  20.  between  lines  16  and  17  Insert 
the  following: 

"Each  hearing  examiner  presiding  under 
this  section  and  under  the  provisions  of 
Titles  I,  n  and  m  of  this  Act  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  that 
prescribed  for  OS-16  under  section  5332  (tf 
Title  5,  United  States  Code." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  repre- 
sents a  long-overdue  governmental  rec- 
ognition of  the  suffering  and  the  perils 
faced  by  the  men  who  provide  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  this  Nation's  need  for 
fuel  and  energy.  This  bill,  together  with 
the  amendment  I  propose  today,  com- 
pletes a  circle  of  protection  begun  with 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  like  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  is  plainly  so 
complex  and  vital  to  our  national  wel- 
fare as  to  require  the  highest  qualified 
hearing  examiners  for  its  enforcement. 
Such  statutes,  which  require  a  deter- 
mination of  critical  safety  questions  in 
complex  and  technical  basic  industries, 
clearly  must  be  implemented  by  persons 
of  mature  judgment  and  great  technical 
competence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
in  the  Congress  expressly  provided  that 
hearing  examiners  administering  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  be 
classified,  at  no  less  than  grade  GS-16. 

Through  an  oversight,  however,  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  failed 
to  include  a  similar  provision.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  gross  inequity  that  sev- 
erely hampers  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  law  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  very  same  coal  miners  whose 
fair  treatment  is  our  concern  today. 

The  Interior  Department,  which  en- 
forces this  vital  legislation,  is  now  faced 
with  a  pressing  shortage  of  hearing  ex- 
aminers caused  by  a  more  than  hun- 
dredfold Increase  in  the  penalty  charges 
assigned  for  hearing  in  the  past  12 
months  alone. 

To  recruit  and  retain  examiners  quali- 
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fled  to  determine  complex  questions  of 
law  and  fact  In  the  coal  mining  industry, 
and  to  resolve  questions  Involving  the 
amendment  of  the  act  itself  in  individual 
cases,  that  Department  must  compete 
with  all  other  agencies  administering 
Federal  health  and  safety  programs,  but 
it  must  compete  on  an  unequal  footing. 
Every  safety  program  sidminlstered  by 
the  Federal  Government  offers  a  lAini- 
mum  grade  of  GS-16  to  hearing  examin- 
ers, with  the  sole  exception  of  the  coal 
mine  safety  and  health  program.  These 
areas  include  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards, for  public  contracts  and  public 
works,  railway,  motor  carrier,  and  air 
transportation,  and  pesticides,  as  well  as 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
itself  which  covers  virtually  all  Amer- 
ican industry. 

We  in  Congress  who  have  investigated 
the  complex  and  difficult  circumstances 
surrounding  the  work  of  the  miner 
know — as  well  as  one  can  possibly 
know — that  our  Nation's  miners  need 
and  deserve  the  best  protection  offered 
by  the  Federal  administrative  judicial 
sj^stem.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
parity  of  importance,  complexity,  and 
responsibility  that  exists  between  safety 
and  health  issues  in  the  mines  and  those 
in  other  Federal  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams. 

To  complete  the  protection  we  have 
begun,  this  unintended  pay  differential 
must  be  eliminated. 

Continuance  of  this  inequity  will  pre- 
vent the  Interior  Department  from  com- 
peting with  other  agencies  in  attracting 
GS-16  examiners,  who  are  vitally  needed 
for  coal  mine  cases.  It  will  also  severely 
weaken  the  ability  of  that  Department  to 
i"etain  the  eleven  fully  experienced  ex- 
aminers, six  of  whom  now  work  exclu- 
sively on  coal  mine  safety  and  health 
cases  but  are  classified  at  grade  GS-15. 

Recognizing  this  dilemma,  the  Inte- 
rior Department  has  repeatedly,  but  un- 
successfully, sought  the  upgrading  of 
this  position  in  applications  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Corrective  action 
by  the  Congress  is  thus  critically  needed, 
since  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  importance  and 
complexity  of  coal  mine  safety  and 
health  cases.  Indeed,  in  its  November 
1971  evaluation  of  this  matter  the  Com- 
mission concluded  that  such  cases  "do 
not  involve  complicated  questions  of 
law  and  fact,  and  the  cases  do  not 
appear  to  be  of  a  precedent-setting 
nature." 

If  we  in  Congress  now  refuse  to  cor- 
rect this  manifest  inequity,  we  wlU  be 
saying,  in  effect,  that  safety  in  the 
mines  is  a  less  important  or  less  com- 
plex matter  than  the  safety  of  any  other 
working  place  in  the  Nation.  Such  a 
result  would  be  unacceptable,  since  It 
would  reflect  a  major  misconception  of 
the  coal  mining  industry  and  the  com- 
plex safety  and  health  dangers  that 
threaten  the  Nation's  miners.  Nor  could 
such  a  result  stand  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelmingly  contrary  findings  of 
Congress  and  the  President  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  As  clearly  recognized  in  its 
legislative  history,  this  act  is  "not  only 
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one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation"  ever  written,  "it  is  one  of 
the  most  complex."  Surely  the  coal  min- 
ers and  their  families  are  entitled  to  no 
less  than  the  same  level  of  qualifications 
of  hearing  examiners  as  that  of  hearing 
examiners  in  all  other  fields  of  Federal 
safety  and  health  enforcement. 

Putting  aside  the  success  of  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  system  for  protecting 
the  miner,  I  also  ask  my  colleagues  to 
note  that  the  hearing  examiners  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  depend- 
ing on  us  to  correct  a  clear  violation  of 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  To  correct  this  inequity,  and  to 
quarantee  this  right  of  the  miner,  the 
amendment  I  propose  prescribes  that 
such  hearing  examiners  will  be  classi- 
fied at  no  less  than  grade  GS-16. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  just  stated,  the 
explanation  of  the  amendment  is  simple. 
It  puts  the  examiners  under  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  same  footing  as  examiners 
under  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Program.  It  is  a  matter,  I  think,  of 
basic  fairness  and  equity  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  comparable  employment. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  frcan  New  Jersey  one  or  two 
questions? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  How  many  examiners 
are  now  employed? 

Mr.   WILLIAMS.   The   last  available 
number  I  have,  at  this  point,  would  be 
six,  here  in  Washington. 
Mr.  COOPER.  How  many? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Six. 
Mr.  COOPER.  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  amendment.  Does  it  relate  only  to 
compensation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  all.  Yes.  This 
designates  the  grade  so  that  the  only 
change  would  be  as  to  their  compensa- 
tion. All  other  aspects  of  their  employ- 
ment would  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  has  no  effect  except 
to  increase  the  compensation,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  the  only 
effect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  there  are  six  ex- 
aminers? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  right— six. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  in  a  bad  hu- 
mor today,  I  know,  but  I  would  like  to 
say,  I  wish  the  Senate  could  increase  the 
number  of  examiners,  and  also  tell  the 
examiners  to  do  their  duty.  I  assume 
these  are  the  same  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  pass  upon  violations  of  the 
Health  and  Safety  Act  and  to  impose 
fines  and.  if  there  are  appeals,  to  hear 
them;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. This  is  a  necessary  step.  I  recog- 
nize that  there  are  inadequacies,  too.  We 
try,  in  our  oversight  activities  in  the 
committee,  where  there  may  be  lapses  of 
judgment,  perhaps,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  should  pay  greater  attention  to 

the 

Mr.  COOPER.  Are  these  the  men  who 
hear  the  cases  arising  from  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  Health  and  Safety  Act,  and 
then  to  hear  the  appeals — is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct.  There 
has  been  a  problem  of  recruiting.  I  im- 
derstand  that  one  of  the  ways  to  help  the 


whole  recruiting  process  is  to  upgrade 
the  examiners. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  says  there 
are  only  six  examiners.  I  know  the  pro- 
gram is  not  going  well  but  I  am 
astounded  to  be  told  that  there  are  only 
six  examiners  to  hear  the  cases  involving 
penalties  proposed  for  violations  of  the 
act,  and  appeals. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Roth).  Unanimous  consent  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
one  of  the  problems  which  has  arisen. 
The  fines  have  been  imposed  arbitrarily 
on  people  without  having  any  appear- 
ance or  due  process.  That  is  the  reason 
that  very  few  appeals  are  taken.  They 
carmot  take  a  true  appeal  because  they 
are  under  a  veiled  threat  of  harsher  fines 
I  must  say  that  there  should  be  due  proc- 
ess, in  all  fairness,  but  arbitrary  rulings 
are  now  the  rule. 

I  will  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  hope 
that  it  will  encourage  due  process,  and 
give  to  both  the  operators  and  the  miners 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bfll 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  line  16  strike  "and". 

On  page  21  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  by  striking  "7"  In  Section  422(a). 
and".  Renumber  the  succeeding  paragn^h. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  provisions  in  section  7, 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  which  require  em- 
ployers to  provide  medical  benefits  to  in- 
jured or  disabled  employees  are  appli- 
cable to  operators  under  part  C.  Under 
the  present  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  un- 
der part  C  "not  inconsistent"  with  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Longshoremen's  Act,  and 
I  am  informed  that  regulations  which 
would  apply  section  7  to  operators  un- 
der part  C  are  under  active  consideration 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  All  this  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  establish,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  the  provisions  of  section  7  are  ap- 
plicable xmder  part  C. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  point  out  that  there 
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may  be  resort  to  the  Longshoremen's  Act 
in  the  bill.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  very 
intelligent  model  to  follow  in  this  regard. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
bill  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  com- 
mittee, would  the  parties  involved — 
whether  the  Government,  the  operator 
or  whomsoever  it  may  be,  or  whether  it 
comes  under  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law — be  required  to  pay  such  bene- 
fits as  the  Senator  has  been  discussing? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  assuming 
that  the  regulations  are  issued  accord- 
ing to  the  contemplation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  answer  would  be  "yes". 
And  by  adoption  of  the  amendments,  we 
would  assure  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Was  this  taken  up  in 
the  committee? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
was  not.  However,  I  will  explain  to  the 
Senator  that  we  proposed  to  deal  with  it 
in  the  conference  in  1969.  The  reason 
that  we  did  not  do  so  is  because  we  were 
unable  to  do  it  because  it  was  not  dealt 
with  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  committee  staff  on  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  side  have  gone  into 
the  matter  very  thoroughly  and  believe 
that  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  other  applicable  statute,  other  than 
the  Longshoremen's  Act,  that  could  be 
used? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  State  laws  are  a  good 
precedent  for  this  matter  as  well.  In- 
cidentally, the  Federal  Department  has 
called  to  our  attention  the  desirability 
of  including  this  section.  Although  the 
administration  does  not  agree  with  the 
bill,  they  call  to  our  attention  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  desirable  change. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  is  that  a 
matter  which  would  be  compatible  with 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
an  amendment  to  federalize  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  with  respect  to 
this  particular  provision? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  It  is  just  an  effort  to 
apply  in  this  case  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  This  is  merely  another 
illustration  of  the  problems  that  we  face. 
We  have  a  tremendously  important  bill, 
which  I  will  vote  for,  and  one  which,  as 
I  said  before,  was  first  introduced  and 
became  law  3  years  ago.  All. kinds  of 
amendments  added  in  committee  are  be- 
fore us  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  very 
good  amendments.  However,  we  propose 
to  keep  on  adding  amendments.  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
this  amendment  and  I  doubt  if  one-tenth 
of  the  Senators  know  a  thing  about  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  its  consequences 
would  be.  I  just  wish  that  we  would  not 
continue  to  add  on  amendments  when 
they  have  not  been  considered  in  com- 
mittee, and  force  them  on  those  of  us 


who  have  an  interest  in  the  coal  indus- 
try, and.  I  repeat,  not  alone  in  the  oper- 
ators, but  in  the  miners  as  well. 

I  must  register  my  opposition  to 
blindly  accepting  amendments  that  we 
do  not  know  anything  about  and  that 
may  impose  great  liability  on  the  indus- 
try. The  amendments  may  be  good.  I 
do  not  know.  I  really  do  not  know  what 
will  happen. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  in 
explanation  to  the  Senator  that  this  is 
rather  a  traditional  workmen's  com- 
pensation model.  It  does  not  federalize 
workmen's  compensation.  It  merely  does 
something  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  was  going  to  do  by  regulation  any- 
how. It  is  in  the  Senate  bill.  If  the  Sen- 
ate approves  the  amendment,  it  will  be 
subject  to  conference  and  the  E>epart- 
ment  vrill  have  adequate  opportunity  to 
look  into  the  matter.  So  will  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  this  does  not  reach  any  major 
aspect  with  respect  to  the  bill.  Many 
such  bills  have  so  many  specialized  de- 
tails connected  with  them. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  will  vote 
for  the  bill,  even  though  it  is  a  matter 
with  which  the  Senator  is  not  uniquely 
equipped  by  expertise  to  judge — and,  for 
that  matter,  neither  am  I. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  probably  more 
familiar  with  coal  problems  and  opera- 
tions than  is  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  been  concerned 
with  them  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  served  as  a  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that 
dealt  with  mining  problems  and  am 
familiar  vnth  them  as  a  practical  matter. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  totality  of  all 
of  the  provisions  in  this  measure  and  the 
expertise  involved  very  much  more  than 
I  do.  My  only  fimction  has  been  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Precisely  because  I  do  not  have  a 
sectional  interest,  I  have  been  able  to 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose  and  to  actu- 
ally povmd  out  the  legislation. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  this  is  ex- 
actly the  same  tradition  involved  in 
workmen's  compensation.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
deficiency  which  the  department  itself 
picked  up.  If  anything,  I  think  it  will 
promote  and  assist  the  worker  who,  I 
know,  is  the  dearest  consideration  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  other  Sena- 
tors as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is.  Is  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  not  only  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  but  also  with 
members  of  the  majority  on  the  com- 
mittee. We  do  believe  that  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  possibly  would  have  been 
brought  into  the  bill  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment without  legislation. 

I  do  agree  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
do  at  this  time  what  the  amendment 


seeks  to  do.  I  therefore  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  point  out  that 
I  have  consulted  with  other  Members. 

I  do  want  fully  to  state  by  way  of  re- 
inforcement what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said.  We  have  the  very  highest 
respect  for  the  knowledgeability  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  all  aspects  of 
legislation  that  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
strengthening  of  the  fabric  of  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  in  this  country. 

In  conference  we  shall  continue  pos- 
sibly to  probe  the  situation.  We  feel  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
connection  with  the  overriding  issues  in- 
volved in  this  measure.  I,  therefore,  sup- 
port it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9212)  was  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  2  minutes 
remaining  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
intention  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
extend  this  act  for  2  years  rather  than 
for  1  year.  Under  the  circumstances  and 
the  tenor  of  the  debate  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  such  an  amendment 
agreed  to.  However,  we  have  worked  on 
it,  and  we  did  draw  it  up. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  swjknowledge 
the  work  of  my  esteemed  colleagues  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  congratulate  them  for  their 
expeditious  handUng  of  H.R.  9212,  "The 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972."  Basi- 
cally, the  act  would  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension of  black  lung  benefits  to  orphans 
whose  fathers  have  died  of  pneiuno- 
coniosis.  It  would  also  redefine  the  term, 
"total  disability"  so  to  surely  negate  the 
previously  insurmoimtable  burden  of 
proving  disability.  Such  coiTCCtive  meas 
ures  as  contained  in  H.R.  9212  are  essen- 
tial in  returning  justice  to  a  system 
which,  unintentional  though  it  may  be, 
has  been  languishing  since  the  r>assage 
of  the  originsd  act  in  1969.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  unanimous 
approval  to  these  measures. 

For  years  the  millstone  has  himg 
around  the  miner's  neck.  The  conditions 
imder  which  a  miner  was  expected  to 
work  were  extremely  hazardous.  He  in- 
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haled,  choking  cool  dust,  endured  ex-    orphans.  Inadvertently  omitted  from  thp    bmcr  Ko„»flfo    t      1 

While  the  1969  act  has  attempted  to  bLT^  tnegMyfx^y^ni^  S  -Sf/iT-'  ^"  °^  l^.'""'^- 

improve  these  conditions,  the  Siisfor-  tended   the  Sation  ^ftSe  ^derel  tio™  o^rw^n"?  S^^"*J^  ^! J^°^»^- 

tunes  of  our  coal  minei-s  have  not  abated.  CSovemment    to    clai^   filed   p?or    to  ord  L  f  oTiS        '^  ^^^^^  *°  "^«  R=«- 

It  seems  that  for  all  of  their  toU  and  December  31.   1974.   with  the  coS  iiv  °'*''' *^  ^°"°*s. 

hardship,  they  have  been  rewarded  with  dustry  assuming  the  cost  of  claims  filed  Senate  Resolution  No.  94 

a  crippling  disease  known  in  laymen's  after  that  date  resolution  urging  the  congress  of  the 

terms  as  "black  lung."  It  is  a  painful        Last  October.  8   2675  was  Introdurprt  :^^^  ^***^  ***  assume  the  entire  respon- 

disease  causing  deterioration  of  the  lung  in  the  SenatTJicorporatii  mSrof  ?S  ^     ^  'or  financing  black  lung  beneflts. 

tissue.  No  cure  is  available,  and  no  pUls  provisions  of  the  House-ptssed  bill   hVit  ..^"^^t;  ^T^^i^^^   ^^  the  workmen's 

lessen  the  pain.  President  Nixon,  in  his  also   containing   man?  SSSs   which  Z^^^TJT  ^J'^^'^  ^"^  '**'  ^^'^^  i'"°« 

sirSoir^rnSitr^^^Sf^fi  ^^  f  z^^'i  ^^^^^^eA^^^m^Tio^si^ii  ss^^n'rothrn^trrthV&r 

new  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  beneficiaries  as  well  as  tremendously  in-  wealth;  and                                  common 

^^""  creasing  the  cost  of  the  program  by  re-  Whereas.  Sudden  imposition  of  the  entire 

Death  In  the  mines  can  be  as  sudden  as  defining  "total   disability  "  and  includ-  ^"'■'*«'^  °^  Black  Lung  Payments  on  the  un- 

Mi  explosion  or   a  collapse  of  a  roof  and  ing  coverage  for  all  resoiratorv  and  mil  Jle«^ound  coal  Industry  of  Kentucky  could 

nbs.^  It  comes  in^dlously  from  pneumo-  -Stilrd^plS'seL^f  ^   ^"^^^^  '''S^r::^:'^T.^i^S,'^'tS:iZin  ... 

Recognizing  its  responsibility  to  com-  ^  The  Senate  Labor  and  F^bUc  Welfare  Sr'^inJLt'iS  mtit'^efntf  l^SuS  ^f. 

pensate  those  coal  workers  who  became  Committee  during  Its  conslderaUon  of  ditions  m  competitive  states-  and 

incapacitated   with   the   dreaded   black  ^"^  measure  reduced  the  period  of  fu-        whereas.  Too  great  a  burden  on  general  in- 

lung.  Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Coal  '^"^  Government  liability  from  2  years  **"«*''7  could  lead  to  a  loss  of  industry  to 

Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  *^  ^  *"^  further  liberalized  the  criteria  °*^®'"  ^***«®'  *h"®  *oo  er^^t  a  burden  on  the 

Again  Congress  is  considering,  and  hope-  "^^6''  ^^Ic^  claimants  qualify  for  bene-  "ii?®!5''1'^**  '^^  industry  could  lead  to  m- 

fully  will  pass,  legislation  wWch  will  ^.  Ate.  and  Included  parents,  brothers  and  ^^  ^o^h^Ss"  S.T"'''^'  ''"'*  '"^  "^ 

isfy  the  mtensions  of  1969.  As  of  March  ^^t«"   as   potential    beneficiaries.    The        Ce^re^   ?^e  mine"  ?n  Kentucky  and 

«(J^/^'"'   ^^^'OOO   ^^^^   ^d  been  committee  also  approved  provisions   to  other  coal  mining  stages  w^  have  biS 

med.  Of  this  number,  50  percent  have  J"*^^  permanent  the  obligations  of  the  lu^^g  contracted  the  disease  while  mining 

been  denied.  However,  in  my  State  of  "^austry.  thus  converting  a  temporary  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ed  almost  entirely  by  the 

Kentucky,  the  denial  rate  has  been  de-  ''^^eflt  program  to  the  equivalent  of  a  "^idents  of  the  other  49  states  to  produce 

vastating— 75  percent.  I  am  hopeful  that  federalized     workmen's     compensation  ^^^^^  electricity,  steel,  necessities  and  luxu- 

the  measure  before  us  today  will  corrert  Pl*^-  ""       °'  "^*'  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  nation  to  provide 

this  problem.  The  fuU  economic  impact  of  title  IV  a^"^  *""*  niaterlals  for  three  major  wars; 

HowevCT.  there  are  two  provisions  °/  *h«  \^^l  ^^  and  the  expanded  provl-  whereas.  The  price  of  coal  over  the  oast 
which  I  beheve  need  to  be  examined  ^^°!^  ^J^  '^«  House-passed  bill,  coupled  four  decades,  the  period  when  miners  be- 
more  thoroughly.  with  those  of  the  Senate-reported  ver-  came  infected  with  black  lung,  never  in- 

Tltle   IV  of   the   Federal   Coal   Mine  ^*°"'  ^^^^  *>^"  projected  by  HEW  to  *=l"<led   an   amount   to   rightly  compensate 

Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  provides  *^°*'  °^^^  ^^O  billion  in  a  10-year  period  '^°*'  miners  for  the  disease;  and 

for  benefits  to  coal  miners  totally  dis-  "^^  Senate  Labor  Committee  report  ♦v^?n®i".^*J' J**. ',"**'"*'  government  through 

abled  due   to  pneumoconiosis,   and   to  ^^^s  the  sum  of  $571  million  coveSig  ?al  requ^ed'TL  c^^nrn^fnc^n'l"^       \'* 

^Idows  and  dependent  Children.  The  cost  ^''?^T' i^y^^^^  '^^  1972  and  1973  ^uXe'V^ciirS^S^^^orn^^ci^ 

of  claims  med  prior  to  December  31.  ,^,ff.  "»«  Senate  amendments.  It  then  black  lung  benefits  although  mLt  of  S 

mil.  IS  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Grov-  "^'*  '"^  projected  cost  of  new  claims  for  coal -producing  states,  including  Kentucky 

emment  under  part  B  of  title  IV.  and  years  as  follows:  have  neither  the  funds  nor  the  resources  for 

claims  filed  thereafter  to  be  borne  by    1973 ,.,0  nrm  nn«  assuming  this  obligation,  such  a  request  be- 

the  coal  industry  under  part  C  of  title    1974 '.'.'.'.'..'." 441  nonnon  ^^K  *  *^'***  *°  *^*  financial  stability  of 

J^Sr"or„?r?r4"„?es"°S-  !™^■::::::::::::--r■--■---■-  BBS  ^.t-F---  p-p-«  o,  .«. 

hiofir  i.,«„  K      i?   '^°^^  °I  coverage  for  These  projected  costs  to  the  Govern-  *"'"'y'  ^^^  ^''^'*"'  °^  »*«  Peopi**-  a°d  ^ 

Dia<;k  lung  benefits  as  reflected  In  the  ment  for  the  5-year  period  1973  li  tMLi  ^^^^  maintain  the  security  of  the  United 
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an  energy  producing  commodity  which 
currently  is  the  source  of  70  percent  of 
aU  fuel. 

The  underground  production  of  coal 
has,  in  the  past,  far  exceeded  the  surface 
producticKi.  Only  recently  has  surfaced 
mined  coal  drawn  close  to  coal  produced 
from  underground  mines.  In  1970,  for  the 
first  time,  the  tcwinage  of  surfaced  mined 
coal  actually  surpassed  the  producti<Hi  of 
undergroimd  mined  coal.  The  statistics 
for  the  year  1971,  show  an  ever-widen- 
ing gap  between  underground  and  sur- 
face produced  coal.  In  that  year.  66.5 
million  t<His  of  coal  were  produced  from 
surface  mines  while  52.6  million  boos 
were  extracted  from  imderground  mines. 

This  disheartening  conclusion  is  that 
underground  mines  are  closing  their 
doors  because  (^Derating  costs  are  forcing 
them  out  of  business  under  the  1969  act. 
If  the  assertion  is  correct,  under  the  Sen- 
ate version  the  operator  liability  will 
eventually  result  in  the  extinction  of  im- 
derground mines,  especially  the  smaller 
ones.  An  assessment  of  future  energy 
needs  appearing  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  states  that  by  1990  our  needs 
for  energy  will  quadruple.  At  a  time  when 
oil  and  gas  supplies  are  being  depleted.  A 
measure  which  could  affect  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  so  as  to  eliminate  one-half 
of  the  entire  supply  is  a  serious  matter. 

I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  coal  miners  afflicted 
with  an  occupational  disease  is  a  social 
obligation  that  belongs  to  all  50  States 
instead  of  just  the  coal  industry.  Rather. 
I  believe  there  is  much  to  be  said  of  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Stephen  Kurzman  who. 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Departmait 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  said: 

In  short,  except  for  the  residual  federal 
responsibility  provided  under  the  present 
Act,  the  cost  of  payments  of  benefits  to  coal 
miners  and  their  dependents  should  be 
placed  where  It  belongs — on  the  Industry  as 
part  of  Its  production  cost.  To  do  otherwise 
woxild  weaken  the  incentive  of  the  coal 
mining  industry  to  Improve  conditions  in  the 
mines  In  order  to  remove  pneumonoconlosis 
as  an  occupational  disease. 

Yet,  to  place  this  burden  upon  the  In- 
dustry within  too  short  a  period  without 
sufficient  study  may  not  be  desirable. 
Therefore,  I  planned  to  introduce  two 
amendments  to  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Act  of  1972.  The  first  would  have  ex- 
tended the  Federal  responsibility  of  pick- 
ing up  black  lung  claims  for  an  addition- 
al 2  years.  I  still  feel  this  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  I  also  considered  sending 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  would 
have  created  an  interdepartmental  com- 
mission composed  of  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. This  commission  would  have  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  as- 
sessing the  cost,  and  the  effects  thereof, 
of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
as  amended  which  would  be  Imposed 
upon  the  various  States,  the  coal  indus- 
try, and  specifically,  the  small  coal  oper- 
ators upon  the  expiration  of  part  B  of 
the  act. 

The  reasons  for  considering  introduc- 
ing these  amendments  are.  I  think,  clear. 


When  Congress  enacted  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  in  1969.  the  in- 
tention was  for  the  sharing  of  responsi- 
bility between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  coal  industry.  The  Government 
would  pick  up  the  backlog  of  claims  filed 
under  part  B  of  the  act,  and  thereafter 
the  state  and  industry  through  accept- 
able Workmen's  Compensation  laws 
would  assume  the  responsibility  for 
claims  filed  thereafter.  Those  cases 
which  form  the  backlog  of  claims — both 
those  which  have  been  denied  previously 
and  those  which  are  newly  covered  un- 
der these  amendments  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government. 
All  future  claims  will  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  coal  industry. 

However,  because  2,500  new  claims  are 
being  approved  each  month,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  backlog  may  not  have 
been  adequately  picked  up.  Furthermore, 
the  liberalized  criteria  for  determining 
disability  as  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
will  immediately  result  in  an  additional 
increase  of  149,000  new  claimants  who 
would  qualify  for  benefits.  Therefore,  it 
would  appear  that  the  consideration 
should  be  given  to  extending  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  claims  from  1  year 
to  2  years.  This,  I  feel,  would  not  only 
provide  sufficient  time  for  all  back- 
logged  claims  to  be  processed,  but  it 
would  also  give  the  State  workmen's 
compensation  systems  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  dire  needs  of  the  disabled 
miners  and  their  survivors. 

Many  in  the  coal  industry  are  fearful 
of  the  consequences  that  this  legislation 
will  have  not  only  upon  themselves,  but 
also  upon  the  economy  as  well.  It  is  im- 
portant tiiat  we  acknowledge  these  ap- 
prehensions and  explore  this  potential 
problem  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Congress  acted  blindly. 

With  a  cost  projection  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  nearly  $3  billion,  it  is  clear  that 
the  costs  to  the  coal  industry  will  be 
staggering.  But  at  this  time,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  its  total  Uability  imder 
this  new  legislation.  All  of  the  figures, 
estimates,  and  projections  are  just  what 
they  imply — only  estimates.  We  can  only 
make  offhand  guesses.  At  this  time,  no 
one  knows  for  certain  what  the  actual 
costs  will  be.  However,  there  is  consider- 
able room  for  doubt  in  the  present  $3 
bilUon  estimate,  particularly  when  one 
recognizes  that  the  original  HEW  cost 
estimate  of  the  black  lung  program 
turned  out  to  be  40  times  below  what  was 
actually  incurred.  If  this  situation  ap- 
plies to  HEW's  new  estimates,  can  it  be 
true  that  the  $3  billion  cost  projection  is, 
in  reahty,  40  times  below  what  the  actual 
cost  will  be? 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  the  full 
financial  impact  on  the  coal  industry, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  survival 
of  smaller  producing  imits,  the  impact  on 
the  national  economy,  and  the  effect  on 
the  consumer,  as  reflected  in  the  costs  of 
the  goods  and  services,  has  never  been 
thoroughly  considered.  The  20  largest 
coal  companies  employing  half  the  work 
force  produce  55  percent  of  the  annual 
tonnage  from  350  mines.  Forty-five  per- 
cent of  the  annual  tonnage  is  produced 
by  the  other  half  of  the  work  force  in 
the  smaller  5,200  mines.  Thus,  a  major 


portion  of  the  cost  of  this  legislation  will 
fall  on  the  small  independent  coal  pro- 
ducers who  may  not  be  able  to  afford  in- 
surance to  cover  his  expected  costs  under 
this  program.  Moreover,  the  ability  of  all 
coal  producers,  large  and  small,  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  energy  demands 
of  the  Nation  may  be  seriously  impaired. 
Also,  the  much-needed  coal  export  mar- 
ket may  be  threatened.  No  one  has  as- 
sessed its  impact  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  once  again, 
that  I  am  totally  in  favor  of  liberalizing 
the  requirements  of  proving  disabihty 
and  extending  benefits  to  orphans.  But 
at  the  same  time,  I  urge  that  fairness 
apply  in  this  situation  and  that  Congress 
initiate  a  study  to  ascertain  the  full 
ramifications  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  discuss  my  amend- 
ment with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  In  perusing  the  mem- 
bership it  became  very  obvious  that  the 
amendment  would  not  pass  and  merely 
would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  urge  the  speedy  passage 
of  H.R.  9212,  the  black  limg  benefits 
bill  wliich  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on  April  10,  1972.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2675,  which  is  incorporated  in  this 
measure,  and  I  have  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
legislation  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
at  a  field  hearing  which  was  held  in 
Beckley,  W.  Va.  The  full  text  of  my 
statement  at  this  hearing  in  Beckley, 
which  is  my  hometown,  can  be  found 
on  page  221  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  January  19,  1972.  In  that  testi- 
mony, and  previously,  I  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  correct  the  serious  defects  and 
omissions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Specifi- 
cally, I  urged  approval  by  the  commit- 
tee of  S.  2675,  which  would  amend  the 
1969  act  to  correct  these  deficiencies  in 
the  existing  law.  Some  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  S.  2675  were: 

Elxtenslon  of  the  life  of  the  program, 
since  many  States  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished adequate  programs. 

Extension  of  benefits  to  eligible  chil- 
dren or  orphans  of  miners  disabled  by 
black  lung. 

Establishment  that  black  lung  bene- 
fits are  not  a  form  of  workmai's  com- 
pensation for  purposes  of  social  security, 
in  order  to  prevent  unfair  offsets  from 
social  security  benefits  of  black  lung  pay- 
ments. 

An  absolute  prohibition  against  deny- 
ing black  lung  benefits  solely  on  basis  of 
X-ray  evidence. 

I  will  not  detail  every  provision  of  this 
legislation,  but  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  H.R.  9212,  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Includes  most  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  2675.  I  beUeve  H.R.  9212  will  correct 
many  of  the  inequities  and  oversights  of 
title  rv  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  as  It  is  being 
presently  administered. 

The  legislation  extends  imtll  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975,  the  timetable  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  transfer  to  the  States 
the  responsibility  for  processing  benefit 
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claims  for  miners  who  have  contracted 
pneumoconiosis — black  lung — and  for 
their  surviving  widows  and  dependent 
children.  It  was  felt  that  present  circum- 
stances indicated  the  need  for  an  addi- 
tional year  for  the  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation and  develop  programs  to  handle 
black  limg  claims.  In  addition,  this  bill 
makes  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  as- 
pects of  the  Federal  black  lung  program 
permanent,  so  that  all  black  limg  claim- 
ants and  beneficiaries,  now  and  in  the 
future,  will  be  eligible  for,  and  entitled 
to,  lifetime  benefits. 

Another  serious  omission  of  title  IV 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  relates  to  the  rights 
of  orphans.  In  instances  where  both  a 
miner  and  his  spouse  are  deceased  there 
is  no  basis  under  existing  legislation  for 
claiming  benefits  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  in  cases  where  the  miner  and 
his  widow  were  receiving  benefits — 
which  may  have  been  increased  by  de- 
pendent children — the  benefits  have 
ceased  when  both  the  miner  and  his 
widow  died.  This  was  a  tragic  oversight 
which  should  not  have  occurred  and  I 
am  pleased  that  this  bill  includes  pro- 
visions to  correct  this  inequity. 

H.R.  9212  will  also  limit  and  eliminate 
the  existing  policy  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  of  treating  black  lung 
benefits  as  workmen's  compensation.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  ever  in- 
tended the  black  limg  benefits  program 
to  be  considered  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion plan  and  I  am  pleased  that  H.R. 
9212  clarifies  the  language  in  the  present 
act  to  prevent  these  unfair  offsets. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  what 
I  consider  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  this  bill  and  that  is  the  provi- 
sion which  will  eliminate  the  heavy  de- 
pendence on  X-ray  evidence  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for  ap- 
proving black  lung  benefits.  It  has  been 
demonstrated,  time  and  time  again,  that 
a  negative  X-ray  is  not  proof  positive  of 
the  absence  of  pneumoconiosis.  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  put  an  end  to  the  un- 
just treatment  of  those  unfortunate 
miners  who  have  been  denied  benefits 
based  on  Inconclusive  X-ray  evidence. 

This  bill  also  writes  into  law  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  disabled  miners 
who  have  worked  in  imderground  mines 
for  15  years,  or  on  surface  mines,  when 
employed  under  environmental  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  experienced  by  im- 
derground mines,  are  presumed  totally 
disabled  by  pneumoconiosis  if  they 
have  a  totally  disabling  respiratory  or 
pulmonary  impairment.  When  I  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
I  stated: 

Let  us  stop  quibbling  with  dying  men  as 
to  whether  their  lungs  are  riddled  with  black 
lung  or  whether  they  are  affected  with  miners 
asthma,  or  silicosis,  or  chronic  bronchitis. 

That  is  still  my  position,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  H.R.  9212  will  insure 
that  all  of  these  disabled  and  needy 
miners  and  their  dependents  will  not  be 
deprived  of  their  much  deserved  benefits 
because  their  respiratory  disability  does 
not  fit  into  a  particular  scientific  cate- 
gory. 

This  bill  contains  many  other  correc- 


tions, clarifications,  and  improvements 
to  the  1969  act,  all  of  which  are  designed 
to  assist  the  eligible  miner  and  the  eli- 
gible dependent  in  obtaining  his  or  her 
black  limg  benefits. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Congress,  with  both 
wisdom  and  compassion,  enacted  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  to  help  eliminate  hazardous  working 
conditions  in  the  mining  industry  and 
to  attempt  to  compensate  those  miners 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  victim 
to  pneumoconiosis.  This  was  a  good  law 
which  brought  many  new  and  needed 
safety  and  health  regulations  to  the  min- 
ing industry.  However,  Uke  any  new  pro- 
gram, there  have  been  opportunities, 
since  its  enactment,  to  assess  the  need 
for  improvements — due  to  both  oversight 
in  the  original  act  and  to  misinterpreta- 
tion by  those  administering  the  program. 
I  believe  that  H.R.  9212,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will  correct  many  of  these  short- 
comings, and  provide  the  Government 
agencies  administering  the  black  lung 
benefits  program  with  a  clear  indication 
of  congressional  intent  regarding  the 
interpretation  of  this  program. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to 
the  miners  of  this  country,  who  have 
labored  in  the  mines  during  war  and 
peace  to  provide  fuel  and  energy  with 
which  to  run  this  Nation.  The  passage  of 
H.R.  9212  will'  be  another  step  toward 
payment  of  this  just  debt,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

BLACK    LUNG    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  historic  day  for  the  coal  miners  of 
America — 2  years  ago,  Congress  estab- 
lished a  compensation  program  for  min- 
ers afflicted  with  black  lung  disease— 
pneumoconiosis.  Today,  H.R.  9212,  as 
amended,  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
take  action  to  assure  that  most  of  the 
inequities  and  omissions  of  the  basic  law 
are  corrected. 

On  July  15,  1971, 1  introduced  S.  2289. 
This  legislation  sought  to  broaden  the 
disability  definition  for  purposes  of  title 
IV  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  to  assure  that  any  miner  could 
receive  disability  payments  if  it  can  be 
shown  by  medical  or  nonmedical  evi- 
dence that  he  is  no  longer  capable  of 
using  his  skills  as  a  miner. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  H.R.  9212,  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  the  current  disability  defi- 
nition being  applied  for  black  lung  pur- 
poses is  inadequate.  That  definition,  "in- 
ability to  engage  in  any  substantial  gain- 
ful activity,"  is  the  same  one  applied  in 
the  case  of  social  security  disability  ap- 
plications. It  is  an  inappropriate  defini- 
tion for  coal  miners,  and  I  am  happy 
that  the  committee  so  termed  it. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  a  per- 
son who  has  spent  all  of  his  adult  life 
working  in  the  mines  and  who  is  now 
medically  unfit  to  return  to  that  work, 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere  when 
there  are  no  reasonable  emplosonent  op- 
portunities available  to  him. 

To  meet  this  problem,  both  S.  2289 
and  H.R.  9212,  as  amended,  use  the  test 
of  inability  to  engage  "in  gainful  em- 
plojTnent  in  a  mine  or  mines  in  which  he 


previously  engaged  with  some  regularity 
and  over  a  substantial  period  of  time." 
Thus,  any  miner  who  caimot  return  to 
mines  for  the  medical  reasons  authorized 
by  title  IV,  as  amended  by  H.R.  9212, 
will  be  eligible  for  disability  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  H.tt. 
9212,  as  amended,  and  I  also  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  for 
his  leadership  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  justice  for  this  Nation's  coal 
miners. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  9212  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
This  is  good  legislation,  and  it  is  urgently 
needed  legislation. 

The  State  of  Alabama  produces  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  coal.  In  1969,  a  total 
of  15,486,000  tons  of  this  vital  energy 
source  were  extracted  from  Alabama  soil. 

Where  coal  Is  extracted  from  the 
earth,  there,  too,  are  those  who  spend 
their  lives  mining  that  mineral.  And 
where  there  are  coal  miners,  there  is  also 
that  terrible  occupational  disease  known 
to  the  miner,  his  family,  and  all  too 
often  to  his  widow  as  "black  lung." 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  in  1969, 
there  have  been  more  than  17,589  claims 
for  black  lung  benefits  processed  in  my 
State.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
me  that  only  6,702,  or  38.1  percent,  of 
those  claims  have  been  granted,  while 
10,887  have  been  denied — a  denial  rate 
of  61.9  percent. 

As  it  has  been  so  eloquently  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  black 
lung  benefits  title  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
clearly  is  not  meeting  the  need  that 
Congress  intended  for  it  to  meet. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  with  the  expert  guidance  of 
its  ranking  majority  member.  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph,  has  fashi(»ied  a  bill 
which  will  improve  the  existing  law  and 
more  accurately  refiect  Congress'  intent 
in  providing  for  those  miners  who  gave 
their  health  and  their  lives  for  the  Na- 
tion's energy  needs,  along  with  the  wid- 
ows, children  and  orphans  of  those  coal 
miners. 

At  the  same  time,  the  measure  would 
fairly  divide  the  responsibility  for  i>ay- 
ment  of  such  benefits  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  employfers  of 
the  miner,  the  coal  industry. 

I  endorse  H.R.  9212  and  fully  support 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  has  acted  to  force  the  adminis- 
tration to  give  coal  miners  suffering  from 
black  lung  disease  and  their  families  the 
care  and  treatment  they  deserve.  Since 
1969  the  administration  has  callously 
been  denying  benefits  imder  the  1969 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  with  the  use  of 
narrow  regulations  and  procedures.  Now 
we  have  acted,  over  the  opposition  of  the 
coal  industry  and  the  administration,  to 
do  what  is  just. 

This  Nation  owes  much  to  the  men  of 
coal.  The  creative  comforts  that  most  of 
use  enjoy  today  rest  largely  upon  the  en- 
ergy which  coal  supplies  to  America.  But 
our  Nation  has  used  and  abused  the  men 
who  mine  the  coal,  and  their  families. 
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Today  we  have  taken  a  step  which  will  In 
some  small  measure  provide  equitable 
treatment  to  this  neglected  group  of 
American  workers. 

"The  dread  black  lung  disease  has  af- 
flicted men  who  work  in  the  coal  mines 
of  our  Nation  since  coal  mining  began. 
For  several  decades  the  connection  be- 
tween the  inhalation  of  coal  dust  by  the 
miners  and  the  high  incidence  of  severe 
respiratory  disease  in  these  men  has  been 
well  known.  But  not  until  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
did  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
take  a  significant  step  toward  appropri- 
ate recognition  of  and  compensation  for 
this  deadly  serious  work-related  disease. 
In  1969,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
saw  fit  to  deal  with  the  problem  and  did 
so  by  passing  legislation  designed  by 
Congress  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
those  coal  miners,  and  their  families  and 
survivors,  who  fall  victim  to  black  lung 
disease. 

But,  in  what  has  been  an  all-too-fa- 
millar  pattern  for  the  last  3'/2  years,  the 
Nixon  administration  deliberately  and 
cedlously  chose  to  interpret  and  enforce 
the  black  lung  disease  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  as  narrowly  and  conserva- 
tively as  possible.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  was  directed  by  the  Nix- 
on administration  to  hide  behind  an 
X-ray  machine  and  to  deny  benefits  in 
all  cases  except  those  in  which  positive 
proof  of  black  lung  disease  could  be  as- 
certained through  X-ray.  As  a  result, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  claims  for 
compensation  for  black  lung  disease 
which  have  been  filed  under  the  1969 
act  have  been  rejected  by  officials  con- 
strained by  the  callous  Nixon  adminis- 
tration regulations  and  Interpretations. 

Furthermore,  the  1969  legislation  It- 
self left  too  many  gaps.  For  example,  or- 
phaned children  and  dependent  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  coal  miners  who 
succumb  to  work-related  respiratory  ail- 
ments were  not  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  1969  legislation.  In  addition, 
only  underground  miners  were  covered 
in  any  way  by  the  1969  legislation,  al- 
though there  is  no  medical  dispute  about 
the  fact  that  surface  coal  mining  also 
subjects  the  miner  to  the  risk  of  black 
lung  disease. 

All  of  these  problems  and  more  will 
be  alleviated  by  the  tough  legislation 
which  the  Senate  has  passed  today.  Not- 
withstanding efforts  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  the  coal  industry  to  deny  to 
the  coal  miners  of  America  the  simple 
justice  of  compensation  for  black  lung 
disease,  the  Senate  has  today  done  what 
Is  right. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  I  strongly  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  9212,  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1972. 

Before  commenting  on  the  bill,  I  want 
to  congratulate  our  respected  colleague 
and  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  for 
his  diligence  and  devotion  to  the  miner 
and  his  family.  The  Congress  and  the 
country  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  as 
the  fioor  manager  of  this  important  leg- 
islation one  who  is  so  intimately  ac- 


quainted with  mining  and  the  miners  My 
home  is  in  the  western  part  of  Mary- 
land which  at  one  time  was  a  major  coal 
producing  center,  and  I  also  know  the 
miners  and  their  work. 

Mining  is  a  difficult  and  often  dan- 
gerous occupation.  The  occupational 
health  and  safety  legislation  which  is 
now  on  the  books  is  designed  to  make 
major  improvements  in  the  working  con- 
ditions of  miners  and  hopefully  prevent 
some  of  the  health  and  safety  problems 
that  have  resulted  from  working  in  this 
demanding  environment. 

The  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
miners.  For  these  men  who  have  worked 
in  this  difficult  but  proud  occupation 
have  helped  to  supply  a  critical  source 
of  energy  essential  for  the  growth  of  our 
economy  and  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. Although  the  benefits  to  the  Nation 
have  been  great,  the  cost  to  the  miner  in 
many  cases  has  been  his  good  health. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem  in  1969 
the  Congress  passed  Public  Law  91-173, 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  This  measure  recognized  for 
the  first  time  the  inadequacies  of  com- 
pensation to  miners  disabled  by  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis,  or  as  it  is 
commonly  called  black  lung.  This  bill 
would: 

Eliminate  oversight  in  present  law  by 
extending  benefits  to  orphans  and  also 
to  dependent  parents,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters where  no  widow  or  children  survive 
the  miner; 

Relax  the  burden  of  proving  eligibility 
by  prohibiting  a  denial  of  claims  based 
solely  on  a  negative  X-ray  and  by  pre- 
suming that  miners  with  15  years  ex- 
perience who  are  disabled  by  respira- 
tory or  pulmonary  impairment  are  dis- 
abled by  pneumoconiosis  or  black  lung; 

Changes  the  definition  of  total  dis- 
ability to  an  occupational  definition 
based  upon  an  inability  to  work  in  a 
mine.  Present  requirement  of  being  able 
to  engage  in  any  gainful  employment 
was  found  to  be  unrealistic  in  many  areas 
of  Appalachia; 

Extends  benefits  to  surface  miners  who 
work  under  conditions  equally  as  dusty 
as  those  endured  in  underground  woric; 

Allow  a  widow  to  claim  benefits  if  her 
husband  was  totally  disabled  by  pneu- 
moconiosis when  he  died; 

Make  available  to  widows  other  means 
of  establishing  claims  such  as  providing 
of  affidavits  of  the  husband's  disability 
and  allow  the  use  of  relevant  additional 
tests,  medical  ajid  lay  evidence  to  estab- 
lish eligibility  for  benefits; 

Authorize  the  construction  of  clinical 
treatment  facilities  for  miners  with  lung 
impairments; 

Accelerate  research  to  develop  tests  to 
be  used  in  the  analysis  of  pulmonary  and 
respiratory  diseases  and  impairments; 

Prohibit  discrimination  against  a 
miner  solely  because  he  has  pneumo- 
coniosis or  other  respiratory  ailments, 
and; 

Require  notification  of  prior  claimtmts 
that  their  claims  are  being  considered  in 
view  of  new  amendment. 

As  of  March  3,  1972.  356,857  claims 
have  been  filed  since  the  effective  date  of 
that  act.  Of  these  filed,  166,593  claims 
have  been  approved.  I  am  certain  these 


payments  have  been  welcomed  by  the 
eligible  miners  and  dependents.  But, 
more  than  half,  or  169,999  claims  have 
been  turned  down.  In  some  States  the 
rejection  rate  has  been  as  high  as  72 
percent.  For  my  State  of  Maryland,  the 
latest  figures  I  have  available  show  that 
51  percent  of  the  3,715  black  lung  claims 
that  have  been  processed  have  been  al- 
lowed for  a  rejection  rate  of  49  percent. 

My  office  has  worked  on  many  of  these 
claims,  and,  therefore,  I  am  aware  of 
the  difficulties  that  miners  and  their 
families  are  having  in  securing  benefits 
under  the  1969  act.  An  overly  restrictive 
interpretation  of  the  act  has  resulted 
in  rejection  of  too  many  meritorious 
claims.  This  has  occurred  because  of  the 
heavy  dependence  on  the  X-ray.  Under 
present  social  security  procedures,  if  an 
X-ray  does  not  show  totally  disabling 
pneumoconiosis,  no  further  processing 
of  the  claim  takes  place  and  the  claimant 
is  not  allowed  to  present  further  evi- 
dence of  disability. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  claims  denied 
have  been  based  on  the  inability  to  dem- 
onstrate black  lung  by  X-ray.  Although 
the  X-ray  is  and  will  remain  an  im- 
portant tool  in  diagnosing  black  lung,  it 
is  not  infallable.  For  example,  research 
at  the  Appalachia  Hospital  at  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  indicated  that  X-rays  may  fall 
to  detect  black  lung  in  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  cases.  Also  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee  indicated  that  an  X-ray 
may  be  clouded  by  the  presence  of 
emphysema  so  that  black  lung  does  not 
appear  on  the  X-ray.  The  committee  thus 
felt  medical  doubt  did  exist  and  that 
more  of  these  doubts  should  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  miner  and  his  dependents. 
The  bill  thus  prohibits  the  denial  of 
benefits  solely  on  the  basis  of  an  X-ray. 

Another  problem  that  my  office  has 
encountered  in  helping  to  process  these 
claims  is  the  plight  of  the  widow  as  she 
attempts  to  prove  her  claim.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  providing  that  claims 
for  benefits  may  be  established  through 
one  or  more  of  a  number  of  tests  should 
help  in  this  regard.  By  making  available 
to  the  widow  other  means  of  establish- 
ing her  claim  such  as  providing  affidavits 
of  her  husband's  disability.  I  believe  that 
more  widows'  claims  will  be  approved  and 
I  certainly  hope  so.  Thus,  the  legisla- 
tion would  make  certain  that  claims 
based  on  affidavits  filed  by  a  miner** 
widow  would  be  considered. 

The  amendment  requiring  notification 
of  prior  claimants  is  very  important.  Un- 
der this  amendment  the  Social  Security 
Administration  will  be  required  to  noti- 
fy black  lung  cltiimants  who  have  been 
denied  benefits  or  whose  claims  are  still 
pending  through  both  the  cc«nmunica- 
tion  media  and  by  mail  of  the  new  bene- 
fits of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of 
1972.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  will  advise  the 
above  claimants  that  their  claims  are  be- 
ing automatically  considered  and  re- 
viewed. As  a  result  there  will  be  no  need 
for  these  claimants  to  file  an  application 
for  review. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  1969 
act  has  not  accomplished  its  purpose  be- 
cause of  too  narrow  interpretation.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  remedy  these 
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situations  and  to  help  deserving  miners 
get  the  benefits  for  work  related  pneu- 
moconiosis and  respiratory  or  pulmon- 
aJ7  impairments. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill  has  been  called  up 
for  consideration  so  soon  after  being  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
measure  is  of  great  importance  to  thou- 
sands of  Virginia  coal  miners  and  their 
families.  I  hope  it  will  be  enacted. 

My  interest  in  the  legislation  stems 
from  a  substantial  number  of  complaints 
that  black  lung  claims  have  been  un- 
fairly denied,  because  of  the  heavy  re- 
liance of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration on  X-ray  evidence  alone.  I  have 
personally  talked  with  miners  and  their 
widows  in  the  coal -producing  areas  of 
Virginia.  It  is  disheartening  to  hear  their 
accounts  of  disabilities  and  hardships, 
to  see  their  living  conditions,  and  to  know 
that  under  existing  law  and  procedures 
they  have  been  imable  to  obtain  full  con- 
sideration of  their  efforts  to  become  eli- 
gible for  black  limg  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill  points  out  that  62  percent  of  the 
claims  denied  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration are  based  upon  the  claim- 
ant's failure  to  demonstrate  by  X-ray 
evidence  the  presence  of  black  limg.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  undisputed  testi- 
money  from  the  Surgeon  General  that 
data  from  postmortem  examinations  in- 
dicate a  higher  prevalence  of  black  lung 
than  can  be  diagnosed  from  X-ray 
examinations. 

In  addition,  Paul  Kaufman,  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Research  and  Defense  Fund, 
has  testified  that  research  done  by 
ARDP  in  cooperation  with  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Hospital  at  Beckley,  W. 
Va..  indicates  an  error  of  25  percent  In 
X-ray  diagnoses.  Mr.  Kaufman  said: 

It  was  found  that  approximately  26  per 
cent  of  a  random  sample  ot  some  200  coal 
miners  whose  medical  records  based  on  X-ray 
findings  showed  no  coal  worker's  pneumo- 
coDloels  were  found  on  post  mortem  exami- 
nation to  have  the  disease. 

I  discussed  this  problwn  at  some  length 
in  testimony  submitted  for  the  record  of 
a  hearing  earlier  this  year  at  Beckley. 
W.  Va..  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  would : 

Prohibit  the  use  of  chest  X-rays  as  the 
sole  basis  for  denying  cltiims  for  black 
limg  benefits; 

Require  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  use  tests  other  than  the  X-ray 
to  establish  the  basis  for  a  judgment  that 
a  miner  is  or  is  not  totally  disabled  due  to 
pneumoconiosis;  and 

Establish  a  presumption  that  miners 
with  15  years  of  experience  who  are  dis- 
abled by  a  respiratory  or  pulmonary  im- 
pairment are  disabled  by  pneumoconiosis. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  also  is  to 
be  commended  for  including  provisions 
in  the  bill  which  will  make  it  simpler  for 
widows  to  establish  claims.  The  hearing 
record  contains  many  examples  of  the 
difificulties  encountered  by  widows  In 
their  efforts  to  obtain  medical  records 
and  other  evidence  of  the  disability  of 
their  husbands.  The  amendment  requir- 
ing the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  consider  affidavits  from  persons  who 
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knew  the  miner,  evidence  submitted  by  a 
miner's  physician  and  other  supporting 
evidence,  should  be  helpful  to  widows. 

These  and  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
would  enable  miners  and  their  families 
to  have  at  their  disposal  every  available 
tool  to  assist  them  in  pursuing  their 
claims  lor  black  lung  benefits.  That  is  as 
it  should  be.  That  is  what  Congress  in- 
tended when  it  originally  enacted  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  mem- 
bers for  their  efforts  to  correct  several 
unintentional  oversights  in  the  1969 
statute,  psuticularly  with  respect  to  bene- 
fits for  orphans,  and  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  bill  they  have  developed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  want  to  take  time  to  express 
appreciation  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
who  have  toiled  so  diligently  to  make 
this  an  outstanding  legislative  effort.  The 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Senator  Javits,  has  my  deep 
thanks.  My  appreciation  also  goes  to 
Senator  Schwedcer  and  to  Senator  Taft. 
who  so  ably  assisted  in  the  development 
of  the  legislation. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Wh-liams,  provided  valued  guid- 
ance and  assistance  on  this  measure. 

Outside  the  committee,  I  extend  special 
thanks  to  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  assistant  majority  leader,  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  to  Senator  John 
Cooper. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  as  Sena- 
tors know,  capable  and  conscientious 
staff  work  Is  essential  in  the  formula- 
tion of  any  legislation  which  is  brought 
to  the  Senate  floor.  That  staff  work  must 
be  the  combined  efforts  and  cooperation 
of  majority  and  minority  staff  of  the 
concerned  committee  and  the  staffs  In 
Senators'  offices. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  staff  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
Gerald  Feder,  Eugene  Mittleman.  and 
Robert  Humphreys;  and  the  following 
staff  personnel  of  Senators:  William 
Wickens.  office  of  Senator  Taft;  Richard 
Siegel.  office  of  Senator  Schweker;  W. 
R.  Haley,  office  of  Senator  Cooper;  and 
my  staff  members.  James  Harris  and 
Philip  McGance. 

I  extend  to  them  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion and  commendation  for  their  assist- 
ance on  this  vital  measure. 

Finally.  I  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  certain  personnel  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  who  provided  unstintingly  of 
their  time  in  giving  the  committee  the 
benefit  of  their  valuable  assistance  in 
technical  matters. 

These  persons  whom  I  single  out  for 
special  commendation  are:  Bernard  Pop- 
ick,  Director,  Bureau  of  Disability  Insur- 
ance. Social  Security  Administration; 
Samuel  E.  Crouch.  Deputy  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Disability  Insurance;  Lawrence 
Alpem,  Deputy  Chief  Actuary.  Social  Se- 
curity Administration;  Gerald  G.  Alt- 
man.  Jr..  Cash  Benefits  Branch  Chief, 
Social  Security  Division,  Office  of  Gen- 


eral Counsel;  and  Dr.  Marcus  M.  Kay 
Director,  National  Institute  of  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  thanks 
to  Edward  L.  Binder,  technical  adviser 
to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Disability  in- 
surance; Harry  C.  Ballantyne.  Assistant 
to  the  Deputy  Chief  Actuary.  Social  Se- 
curity Administration;  Geraldine  Walter 
secretary  to  the  Deputy  Chief  Actuary;' 
Edward  Steinhouse,  attorney.  Office  of 
General  Counsel;  Dr.  J.  William  Floyd 
Occupational  Studies  Unit  Chief.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health;  Hugh  L.  Johnson.  Assistant 
to  the  Commissioner.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration;  Henry  Lynn  and  William 
Levine.  Division  of  Coverage  and  Disabil- 
ity Benefits,  Office  of  Program  Evalua- 
tion and  Planning. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  30  seconds  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  state  in  an 
earnest  manner  as  we  close  this  debate 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  amendments  to  the  House 
bill,  will  bring  to  conference  a  fair  and 
equitable  measure,  fair  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  has  the  responsibility,  fair  to 
the  coal  industry,  which  has  a  resp<m- 
sibility.  and  fair  also  to  the  people  who 
need  this  assistance. 

I  believe  on  all  counts  not  only  is  a 
Senator  justified  in  voting  for  this  meas- 
ure, but  I  believe  he  should  eagerly  cast 
his  vote  in  favor  of  this  important  leg- 
islation, humanitarian  in  nature,  but 
based  on  facts.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  repeat  its  fullest  support  for 
this  measure  as  it  did  in  1969. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  and  for  their  support 
of  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  final  passage  of  the  bUl  as  amended. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington   (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota   (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF) ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absait 
because  of  a  death  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  Emd 
voting,  the  Sentor  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
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Ellender).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Wa^ngton  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  <Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
S.«cbe),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tovt^ER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  161  Leg.) 

YEAS— 73 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Matblas 

Allen 

Dole 

MlUer 

Allott 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Eagleton 

Mbntoya 

Baker 

Ervln 

Moss 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Muskle 

Beall 

Feng 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

Percy 

Bible 

Gambrell 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Brock 

Gravel 

Roth 

Brooke 

Grlffln 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Gumey 

Smith 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Spong 

Byrd. 

Hart 

Stennts 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hartke 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hatfield 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Rollings 

Symington 

Case 

Hruska 

Taft 

CbUes 

Hughes 

Talmadge 

Church 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Cook 

JaviU 

Tviraiey 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

WlUlams 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Young 

Cranston 

Magnuson 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 27 

Bellmon 

Mansfield 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

McClellan 

PeU 

Eastland 

McGee 

Ribicoff 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Saxbe 

HarrU 

McIntyre 

Scott 

Htmiphrey 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Stafford 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Nelson 

Tower 

Long 

Packwood 

Weicker 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  9212)  was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  corrections  In  the  engrossed 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
will  be  so  authorized. 

CXVIII 814— Part  10 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  (H.R.  9212)  be 
printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  more  roUcall  votes  today.  The 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow. 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning,  when  there  will 
be  a  series  of  15-minute  speeches.  Fol- 
lowing routine  morning  business  on 
Wednesday  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment bill. 


NATIONAL  SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA 
CONTROIi 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2676. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2676)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  sickle  cell  anemia,  which  were 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

SHOBT  TTFLB 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Prevention 
Act". 

FINDINGS   AND    DECLARATION    Or   PTTSPOSK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

( 1 )  that  sickle  cell  anemia  is  a  debilitating. 
Inheritable  disease  that  afflicts  approximately 
two  mlllon  American  citizens  and  has  been 
largely  neglected; 

(2)  that  the  disease  Is  a  deadly  and  tragic 
burden  which  Is  likely  to  strike  one-fourth  of 
the  children  born  to  parents  who  both  bear 
the  sickle  ceU  trait; 

(3)  that  efforts  to  prevent  sickle  cell 
anemia  must  be  directed  toward  Increased 
research  in  the  cause  and  treatment  of  the 
disease,  and  the  education,  screening,  and 
oounseUng  of  carriers  of  the  sickle  cell  trait; 

(4)  that  simple  and  Inexptenslve  screening 
tests  have  been  devised  which  will  identify 
those  who  have  the  disease  or  carry  the  trait; 

(5)  that  programs  to  prevent  sickle  ceU 
anemia  must  be  based  entirely  upon  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  the  Individuals  in- 
volved; and 

(6)  that  the  attainment  of  better  methods 
of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
sickle  cell  anemia  deserves  the  highest 
priority. 

(b)  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  citizens,  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  In.  sickle  cell 
anemia. 

amendments  to  fublic  health  bebvice  act 
Sic.  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "titles 
I  to  X"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "titles 
I  to  XI". 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58  SUt.  682). 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  renumbering  title 
XI  (as  In.  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  as  title  xn,  and  by  renumbering 
sections  1101  through  1114  (as  In  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act),  and  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  sections  1201  through  1214, 
respectively. 


(c)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  title  X  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XI— SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA 
PROGRAM 

"SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA  SCREENING  AND  COUN- 
SELING PB0GRAM8  AND  INFORMATION  AND 
EDtrCATION    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1101.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
tles, and  may  enter  into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  private  entities,  for  projects  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  voluntary 
sickle  cell  anemia  screening  and  counseling 
programs  as  part  of  other  existing  public 
health  care  programs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  Information  and  educa- 
tional materials  relating  to  sickle  cell  anemia 
and  to  disseminate  such  information  and 
materials  to  persons  providing  health  care 
and  to  the  public  generally.  The  Secretary 
may  carry  out  such  program  through  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles  or 
contracts  with  public  and  private  entities 
and  individuals. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  thU 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"PROJECT  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  RESEARCH 
AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  DIAGNOSIS,  PREVENTION, 
AND   TREATMENT 

"Sec.  1102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
tles, and  may  enter  into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  private  entities  and  individuals,  for 
projects  for  (1)  research  in  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  sickle  cell 
anemia,  and  (2)  the  development  of  pro- 
grams for  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  sickle  cell  anemia. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1073,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"VOLUNTARY   PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  1103.  The  participation  by  any  indi- 
vidual in  any  program  or  portion  thereof 
under  this  title  shall  be  wholly  voluntary 
and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eliglblUty 
for  or  receipt  of  any  other  service  or  assist- 
ance from,  or  to  participation  in,  any  other 
program. 

"applications;   administration  or  grant 
and  contract  programs 

"Sec.  1104.  (a)  A  grant  under  thU  title 
may  be  made  upon  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  contain- 
ing and  accompanied  by  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Each  ap- 
plicant shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  activ- 
ities for  which  assistance  under  this  title 
is  sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  describe  with  particularity  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  which  assistance  is 
sought; 

"(3)  provide  for  strict  confidentiality  of  all 
test  results,  medical  records,  and  other  In- 
formation regudlng  screening,  counseling, 
or  treatment  of  any  person  treated,  except 
for  (A)  such  information  as  the  (>atlent  (or 
his  griardian)  consents  to  be  released;  or 
(B)  statistical  data  compiled  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Identity  of  any  such  patient; 

"(4)  provide  for  appropriate  community 
representation  in  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  any  program  funded  by  a  grant 
untu  this  UUe; 
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"(6)  in  the  case  of  a  application  for  a 
grant  under  section  1101(a)  (1),  provide  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
(A)  the  screening  and  counseling  servlcee 
to  be  provided  under  the  program  for  which 
the  application  is  made  will  be  directed  first 
to  those  persons  which  are  entering  their 
chUd-bearing  years  and  secondly  to  children 
under  the  age  of  7.  and  (B)  appropriate 
arrangementa  have  been  made  to  provide 
counseling  to  persons  found  to  have  sicltle 
cell  anemia  or  the  sickle  cell  trait; 

"(6)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant under  this  title;  and 

"(7)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  In  making  any  grant  or  contract 
under  thU  title,  the  Secretary  shall  ( 1 )  take 
Into  account  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
served  by  the  program  supported  by  such 
grant  or  contract  and  the  extent  to  which 
rapid  and  effective  use  will  be  made  of  funds 
under  the  grant  or  contract;  and  (2)  give 
priority  to  programs  operating  in  areas  which 
the  Secretary  determines  have  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  In  need  of  the  services 
provided  under  such  programs. 

"PUBLIC     HEALTH     SERVlCi:     FACTLrTIES 

"SBC.  1105.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
program  within  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
provide  for  voluntary  sickle  cell  anemia 
screening,  counseling,  and  treatment.  Such 
Public  Health  Service  to  any  person  request- 
ing screening,  counseling,  or  treatment,  and 
shaU  include  appropriate  publicity  of  the 
availability  and  voluntary  nature  of  such 
programs. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  1106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  April  1  of  each 
year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  this  section 
Bhall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary." 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  prevention  of  sickle 
cell  anemia." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  I  now  send 
to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

SHORT   TTTLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  shall  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control  Act." 

FINDINGS    AND     DECLARATION     OF    FCRF08E 

Sec.  a.    (a)    The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
■-©lares — 

(1)  that  sickle  cell  anemia  Is  a  debili- 
tating. Inheritable  disease  that  aCaicts  ap- 
proximately two  million  American  citizens 
and  has  been  largely  neglected; 

( 2 )  that  the  disease  is  a  deadly  and  tragic 
biirden  which  is  likely  to  strike  one-fourth 
of  the  children  born  to  parents  who  both 
bear  the  sickle  cell  trait; 

(3)  that  efforts  to  prevent  sickle  cell 
anemia  miist  be  directed  toward  Increased 
research  in  the  cause  and  treatment  of  the 
disease,  and  the  education,  screening,  and 
counseling  of  carriers  of  the  sickle  cell 
trait; 

(4)  that  simple  and  Inexpensive  screening 
tests  have  been  devised  which  wUl  Identify 
those  who  have  the  disease  or  carry  the  trait; 


(6)  that  programs  to  control  sickle  cell 
anemia  must  be  based  entirely  upon  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved; and 

(6)  that  the  attainment  of  better  methods 
of  control,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  sickle 
cell  anemia  deserves  the  highest  priority. 

(b)  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  aU  citizens,  it  is  the 
puipose  of  this  Act  to  establsh  a  national 
program  for  the  diagnosis,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of,  and  research  In,  sickle  cell  anemia. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    PT7BLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Titles  I  to  X"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"titles  I  to  XI". 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (68  Stat.  682) , 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  renumbering 
title  XI  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  as  title  xn,  and  by  renumber- 
ing sections  1101  through  1114  (as  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act),  and 
references  thereto,  as  sections  1201  through 
1214,  respectively. 

(c)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  title  IX  the 
following  new  title : 

"TITLE  XI— SICKLE  CELIi  ANEMIA 
PROGRAM 

"SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA  SCREENING  AND  COT7NSEL- 
ING  PROGRAMS  AND  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCA- 
TION   PROGRAMS 

"Sec  1101.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
entitles,  and  may  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  entities,  for  projects  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  volun- 
tary sickle  cell  anemia  screening  and  coun- 
seling programs,  primarily  through  other  ex- 
isting health  programs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  information  and  educational 
materials  relating  to  sickle  cell  anemia  and 
to  disseminate  such  information  and  mate- 
rials to  persons  providing  health  care  and  to 
the  public  generally.  The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  such  program  through  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entitles  or  contracts 
with  public  and  private  entitles  and  indi- 
viduals. 

"(3)  In  making  any  grant  or  contract  un- 
der this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  (1)  take 
into  account  the  niunber  of  persons  to  be 
served  by  the  program  supported  by  such 
grant  or  contract  and  the  extent  to  which 
rapid  and  effective  use  will  be  made  of  funds 
under  the  grant  or  contract;  and  (2)  give 
priority  to  programs  operating  in  areas  which 
the  Secretary  determines  have  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  in  need  of  the  services 
provided  under  such  programs. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1975. 

"PROJECT  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  1102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles, and  may  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  entitles  and  individuals, 
for  projects  for  (1)  research  and  research 
training  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
control  of  sickle  cell  anemia,  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  educate  the  public  re- 
garding the  nature  and  inheritance  of  the 
sickle  cell  trait  and  sickle  cell  anemia,  and 
(3)  the  development  of  sickle  cell  anemia 
counseling  and  testing  programs  and  other 
programs  for  diagnosis,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  sickle  cell  anemia. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"VOLUNTARY  PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  1103.  The  participation  by  any  In- 
dividual In  any  program  or  portion  thereof 
under  this  title  shall  be  wholly  voluntary 
and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility 
for  or  receipt  of  any  other  service  or  assist- 
ance from,  or  to  participation  in,  any  other 
program. 

"Applications;  Administration  of  Grant 
AND  Contract  Programs 

"Sec.  1104.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  may 
be  made  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  containing  and 
accompanied  by  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary.  Each  applicant 
shall— 

"(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  activ- 
ities for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  provide  for  strict  confidentiality  of  all 
test  results,  medical  records,  and  other  infor- 
mation regarding  screening,  counseling,  or 
treatment  of  any  person  treated,  except  for 
(A)  such  Information  as  the  patient  (or  his 
guardian)  consents  to  be  released:  or  (B) 
statistical  data  compiled  without  reference 
to  the  identity  of  any  such  patient; 

"(3)  provide  for  appropriate  community 
representation  in  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  any  program  funded  by  a  grant  un- 
der thU  title; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
grant  under  section  1101(a)(1),  provide  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
(A)  the  screening  and  counseling  services 
to  be  provided  under  the  program  for  which 
the  application  Is  made  will  be  directed  first 
to  those  persons  who  are  entering  their  child- 
producing  years,  and  secondly  to  children  un- 
der the  age  of  7,  and  (B)  appropriate  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  provide  coun- 
seling to  persons  found  to  have  sickle  cell 
anemia  or  the  sickle  cell  trait; 

"(5)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  In  making  any  grant  or  contract  un- 
der this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  (1)  take 
Into  account  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
served  by  the  program  supported  by  such 
grant  or  contract  and  the  extent  to  which 
rapid  and  effective  use  will  be  made  of  funds 
under  the  grant  or  contract;  and  (2 »  give  pri- 
ority to  programs  operating  In  areas  which 
the  Secretary  determines  have  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  In  need  of  the  services 
provided  under  such  programs. 

"Public  Health  Service  Facilities 

"Sec.  1105.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  program  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  provide  for  voluntary  sickle  cell  anemia 
screening,  counseling,  and  treatment.  Such 
program  shall  be  made  available  through 
facilities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  any 
person  requesting  screening,  counseling,  or 
treatment,  and  shall  Include  appropriate 
publicity  of  the  availability  and  voluntary 
nature  of  such  programs. 

"reports 

"SBC.  1106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  or  before  April  1 
of  each  year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
admlnlstratl  m  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  this  section 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  for  approval  by  the 
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Senate,  8.  2676,  as  amended.  This  bill, 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control 
Act,  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Senate  December  8,  1971,  by  a  vote  of 
81  to  0.  On  March  22,  1972,  the  House 
of  Representatives  unanimously  ap- 
proved amendments  to  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  391  to  0.  Thus,  the  amended  bill 
that  we  are  adopting  authorizes  $115 
million  for  a  3-year  program  to  begin 
attacking  the  problems  of  sickle  cell 
anemia.  Enactment  of  this  measure  will 
launch  federally  supported  programs  for 
treating,  screening,  and  counseling  those 
Americans  who  are  afllicted  with  sickle 
cell  anemia.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
assures  that  funds  will  be  available  for 
institutions  to  develop  programs  for  re- 
search in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  sickle  cell  anemia,  supple- 
mented with  well  developed  public  edu- 
cation and  awareness  projects. 

Altliough  the  amended  bill  does  not 
include  authorizations  for  research  pro- 
grams to  be  conducted  by  the  Veteran's 
Administration  or  for  screening  and 
counseling  of  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel by  the  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials, such  measures  are  expected  to  be 
contained  in  legislation  to  be  reported 
by  appropriate  committees. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  taken  the  initiative  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  in  the  battle  against 
this  tragic  aMction.  Last  November  dur- 
ing 2  days  of  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  medical  officials 
testified  that  the  crippling  effects  of 
sickle  cell  disease  strike  as  many  as 
50,000  black  Americans.  And  at  least  2.5 
million  Americans  are  estimated  to  bear 
the  sickle-cell  trait. 

Like  many  conditions  that  only  affect 
black  people,  sickle  cell  anemia  has  been 
largely  ignored  and  neglected.  Probably 
no  other  disease  has  affected  as  many 
people  in  this  country  as  sickle  cell 
anemia  and  has  been  as  unattended  as 
this  disease. 

Dr.  Roland  B.  Scott,  the  noted  How- 
ard University  medical  specialist,  told  the 
committee  he  has  struggled  to  relieve 
the  sufferers  of  sickle  cell  anemia  for 
more  than  20  years.  In  that  time,  Howard 
University  has  received  no  more  than 
$70,000  from  Federal  funds  to  combat 
the  toll  wrought  by  this  disease. 

But,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  dedi- 
cation of  people  like  Dr.  Scott,  parents, 
and  volunteers  like  the  Black  Athlete's 
Foundation  have  organized  campaigns 
and  information  services  to  help  in- 
crease efforts  to  control  the  ravaging  ef- 
fects of  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Information  about  sickle  cell  anemia 
has  not  been  widely  available.  Lack  of 
knowledge  about  this  disease  has  pre- 
vented proper  diagnosis.  As  a  result,  too 
often,  victims  receive  the  wrong  treat- 
ment. Members  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee were  deeply  moved  by  testimony 
from  a  mother  whose  infant  daughter 
was  treated  with  quinine.  By  one  doctor 
who  believed  her  child  had  malaria.  Oth- 
er doctors  prescribed  medication  for  re- 
spiratory infections,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  illnesses  because  none  of  them  had 
been  taught  the  diagnosis  for  sickle  cell 
anemia.  For  the  first  6  years  of  that 
young  child's  life  not  one  doctor  properly 


diagnosed  her  symptoms.  But  by  that 
time,  the  parents  had  four  children.  Two 
of  those  children  suffer  the  painfully 
agonizing  crises  of  sickle  cell  anemia. 
One  child  carries  the  sickle  cell  trait  and 
can  therefore  transmit  it  to  his  own 
children.  And  the  fourth  child  Is  not  af- 
fected. But  the  parents'  struggle  and 
eventual  good  fortune  in  obtaining  prop- 
er guidance  and  medical  help  has  paid 
off. 

They  have  been  able  to  help  their  chil- 
dren develop  useful  lives.  The  mother 
who  described  for  the  subcommittee  her 
family's  campaign  against  this  disease 
was  accompanied  by  her  26-year-old 
daughter  who  is  now  a  hospital  labora- 
tory technician  and  herself  the  mother  of 
a  5-year-old  daughter. 

The  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Con- 
trol Act  will  provide  valuable  assistance 
in  the  battle  against  this  disease.  The 
bill  authorizes  $85  million  over  a  period 
of  3  years.  It  authorizes  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
conduct  screening  and  counseling  pro- 
grams to  seek  out  those  who  may  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  sickle  cell  anemia.  In 
addition,  this  bill  provides  that  $30  mil- 
lion will  be  authorized  for  research  pro- 
grams to  seek  effective  relief  for  sufferers 
of  sickle  cell  anemia. 

I  believe  this  is  the  most  direct  way  to 
catalyze  the  enormous  potential  of  our 
health  resources  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  those  who  are  affected.  The  mys- 
teries of  sickle  cell  anemia  must  be  ex- 
amined with  all  the  power  and  might 
that  our  national  medical  resources  will 
allow. 

Since  this  is  an  inherited  disease,  those 
who  bear  the  trait  deserve  to  know  that 
the  disease  may  be  controlled  with  proper 
counseling  and  with  expert  guidance. 

For  the  50,000  Americans  who  are  be- 
lieved to  suffer  from  the  pain  and  other 
debUitating  effects  caused  by  sickling, 
we  must  extend  our  research  efforts  to 
obtain  the  best  help  we  can.  Medical  au- 
thorities know  that  some  children  under 
age  6  require  hospitalization  up  to  10 
times  a  year.  Sickle  cell  anemia  crises  are 
so  painful  that  its  victims  are  rendered 
helpless  and  totally  dependent  upon  pro- 
fessional medical  care.  And  the  burden 
of  pain  and  agony  for  the  victim's  fam- 
ily is  compoimded  by  the  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization, treatment,  and  medication. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept this  bill  as  amended  by  the  House 
This  package  of  $115  million  authorizes 
more  money  in  the  battle  against  sickle 
cell  anemia  than  has  been  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  throughout  the  60- 
year  history  of  the  disease  in  this  coun- 
try. Until  it  is  effectively  controlled,  this 
is  clearly  a  health  need  that  deserves  the 
fullest  investment  of  our  national  medi- 
cal resources. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  chairman  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  his 
motion  that  the  Senate  concur  with  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  in  regard 
to  sickle  cell  anemia  legislation,  S.  2676. 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control 
Act. 
As  we  conclude  our  consideration  of 


this  most  important  legislation — of 
which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor — 
I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  it 
was  President  Nixon,  in  his  1971  health 
message,  who  first  focused  national 
attention  on  this  tragic  disease.  He  said: 

A  second  targeted  disease  for  concentrated 
research  should  be  sickle-cell  anemia — a 
most  serious  childhood  disease  which  almost 
always  occurs  in  the  black  population.  It  Is 
estimated  that  one  out  of  every  500  black 
babies  actually  develops  sickle-cell  disease. 

It  Is  a  sad  and  shameful  fact  that  the 
causes  of  this  disease  have  been  largely 
neglected  throughout  our  history.  We  cannot 
rewrite  this  record  of  neglect,  but  we  can 
reverse  It.  To  this  end,  this  administration 
Is  increasing  its  budget  for  research  and 
treatment  of  slckle-cell  disease  fivefold,  to  a 
new  total  of  $6  million. 

This  measure  will  achieve  two  great 
purposes:  First,  it  will  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $115  miUion  to  combat 
sickle  cell  anemia — more  in  3  years  than 
has  been  spent  throughout  the  known 
60-year  history  of  the  disease— which 
was  recognized  in  1910  when  J.  B.  Herrick 
first  noted  the  peculiar  "sickle"  shape 
of  the  red  blood  cells.  Second,  it  will  serve 
to  catalyze  the  enormous  potential  of  all 
our  health  and  public  education  re- 
sources to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
those  who  are  alBicted  by  this  dread 
disease. 

For  too  many  years  sickle  cell  anemia 
has  been  ignored;  it  has  been  the  for- 
gotten disease.  Most  Americans  do  not 
know  the  tragic  statistics  on  the  preva- 
lence of  sickle  cell  disease,  the  nature  of 
the  afiaiction,  and  its  toll  upon  its  victims. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  2  million 
black  Americans  are  carriers  of  the  trait. 
About  1  in  500  black  infants  is  bom  with 
sickle  cell  anemia.  This  means  that  ap- 
proximately 1.000  black  infants  are  bom 
each  year  with  sickle  cell  anemia  and  it 
is  estimated  that  between  25,000  and 
50,000  individuals  are  currently  afflicted 
with  it.  Sickle  cell  anemia  kills  many  of 
its  victims  before  the  age  of  20,  few  sur- 
vive beyond  the  age  of  40,  and  most  are 
disabled  before  death.  Because  sickle  cell 
disease  is  caused  by  a  genetic  abnormal- 
ity, there  is  no  way  known  at  present  to 
cure  the  disease  in  these  individuals;  cur- 
rent methods  of  treatment  are  aimed 
primarily  at  alleviating  the  pain. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  is  a  debilitating  dis- 
ease that  deserves  all  available  support 
from  our  national  medical  resources  and 
I  beUeve  that  S.  2676— the  National 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control  Act— is  the 
appropriate  legislative  response.  We  will 
now  be  able  to  institute  the  needed  pro- 
grams— screening,  counseling,  research, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment — to  combat  and 
control  this  disease,  programs  that  shoiild 
have  been  instituted  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Health  and 
Environment  Subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers)  for  their  leadership  in  rec- 
onciling the  differences  between  the 
Senate-  and  House-passed  sickle  cell 
anemia  legislative  measures  and  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  Senate  today.  This 
bill  represents  a  combination  of  the  best 
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features  of  the  House-  and  Senate- 
passed  bills.  Also,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  staff  of  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee— Mr.  Leroy  Cioldman,  profes- 
sional staff  member,  and  Jay  B.  Cutler, 
minority  coimsel — and  the  staff  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee — professional  staff  member, 
James  M.  Menger  and  Stephan  E.  Law- 
ton,  counsel — for  their  effort  and  skill  in 
preparing  the  legislation  and  reconciling 
the  differences. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1971, 1  introduced  S.  2676,  the  Na- 
tional Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Act.  Joining 
me  as  sponsors  of  that  bill  were  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  Mr.  (Kennedy,  his 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Wu-LiAMs,  and  33  other  Senators. 
Just  3  months  later,  showing  a  most 
impressive  awareness  of  the  importance 
and  the  need  for  this  legislation,  the 
Senate  passed  S.  2676  by  a  vote  of  81  to 
0.  The  massive  support  which  this  bill 
has  commanded  in  the  Senate  I  think 
indicates  in  a  most  graphic  way  that  the 
tragic  disease  of  sickle  cell  anemia  will 
no  longer  stand  near  the  bottom  of  our 
priorities. 

Mr.  President,  this  disease  kins  half 
of  its  victims  before  the  age  of  20.  Pew 
survive  beyond  the  age  of  40  and  most 
are  crippled  long  before  death. 

It  was  found  to  be  a  deadly  killer  more 
than  60  years  ago.  It  strikes  approxi- 
mately one  of  every  500  black  persons  in 
this  coimtry.  Medicsd  researchers  esti- 
mate that  over  2  million  Americans  carry 
the  so-called  sickle  cell  trait.  And  yet  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  have  no  idea 
what  sickle  cell  anemia  is;  they  have 
never  heard  of  it. 

The  people  who  suffer  most  from  this 
disease  do  not  live  in  the  suburbs;  they 
do  not  belong  to  country  clubs;  they  do 
not  go  to  private  schools;  many  of  them 
do  not  have  family  doctors;  many  of 
them  never  receive  any  adequate  health 
care.  They  are  black  and  they  are  being 
ignored. 

If  this  country  can  vaccinate  millions 
of  schoolchildren  against  the  threat  of 
polio,  if  we  have  the  facilities  to  perform 
the  major  medical  miracles  that  we  have 
all  witnessed  within  the  last  15  years, 
then  I  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  ex- 
cuse why  the  talent  and  research  facili- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
commitment  and  the  dollars  of  the  U.S. 
Crovemment  should  not  be  expended  to- 
ward eliminating  the  threat  of  sickle  cell 
anemia  from  every  black  home  in  Amer- 
ica. To  do  any  less  is  unacceptable. 

I  think  It  is  time  that  we  as  a  nation 
make  a  commitment  to  end  this  tragedy. 
On  December  8.  1971,  we  took  the  first 
step  by  passing  this  bill  unanimously. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  now 
responded  In  like  maimer  and  has  passed 
a  similar  measiire  by  unanimous  vote. 
The  House  amendments  are  less  exten- 
sive than  the  Senate  bill,  but  I  believe 
that  the  remaining  features  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  can  and  will  be  acted  upon  by 
the  appropriate  Hoiise  committees  In 
the  near  future.  Those  provisions  call  for 
new  and  expanded  programs  In  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  provide  voluntary 
screening,  counseling,  and  treatment. 

I  am  confident  that  the  need  for  such 
programs  can  be  met  even  in  advance  of 
legislative  action  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
crease awarness  brought  about  by  this 
bill.  Thus,  while  I  would  obviously  prefer 
to  retain  the  original  version  as  intro- 
duced by  me  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  December,  I  support  acceptance  of 
the  House  amendments.  The  need  for 
immediate  action  to  provide  the  fimds 
for  increased  research,  screening,  coim- 
sellng,  and  public  education  can  be  met 
now  by  acting  favorably  today.  Delay 
resulting  from  the  necessity  for  a  Senate- 
House  conference  can  be  avoided  and 
we  can  move  promptly  for  the  appropri- 
ation needed  to  make  this  bill  work. 

Regrettably,  there  is  no  known  cure 
for  this  disease,  and  there  is  none  as  yet 
on  the  horizon.  But  we  can  begin  to 
offer  the  opportimity  to  learn  the  nature 
and  risks  of  this  disease.  And  we  can 
persist  in  and  increase  research  to  com- 
bat it.  This  legislation  offers  those  oppor- 
tunities and  the  sooner  we  take  them  up, 
the  sooner  we  may  be  able  to  offer  new 
hope  to  the  thousands  of  victims  of  this 
tragic  disease. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescindecL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massaschusetts  that 
the  Senate  conciu-  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  with  an  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BCENNEDY.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendment  to 
the  title,  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  word  "prevention"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "control" 
to  conform  the  title  to  the  legislation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  the  pending  business  for 
consideration  on  Wednesday  next,  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  703,  S.  3462.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3462,  to  provide  for  th«  development  of 
rural  areas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
FOR  S.  3462  TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE 
THE  SENATE  ON  WEDNESDAY 
APRIL  19.  1972  ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  following  the  various  unani- 
mous consent  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  the 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unnnished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  SENATE 
TO  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  file  reports  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  over 
until  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  wUl  reconvene  on 
Wednesday  next  at  9  a.m.  After  the  two 
assistant  leaders,  or  their  designees,  have 
been  recognized  imder  the  standing  or- 
der, the  foUowing  Senators  wlU  be  recog- 
nized, each  for  the  amount  of  time  Indi- 
cated, but  not  necessarily  in  the  order 

7^^'  !^L*^®  purpose  of  discussing 
the  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia:  Sena- 
tors Cranston,  Allott,  Gurney,  Pm,- 
BRIGHT,  Dole,  Symington,  and  Griffin 
^h  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
Senators  Church,  Gravel,  Hart,  Harike, 
Hughes,  Kennedy,  Mondalb,  Ttoney. 
McGee.  Taft.  Hansen,  Goldwater. 
Brock,  Baker,  and  Percy,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes. 

FoUowing  the  recognition  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Senators,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
witii  the  statements  made  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unflmshed  business,  S.  3462,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  development  of  rural  areas 

Rollcall  votes  may  occur. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AM.  WEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL  19.  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  ajn.  Wed- 
nesday next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:11 
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p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtU  Wed- 
nesday, April  19,  1972,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  17,  1972: 

Department  of  Justice 

Douglas  M.  Oonzales,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.8.  attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  the 
new  position  created  by  Pubic  Law  92-208, 
approved  December  18. 1971. 

VS.  Asa.  FoBCE 

The  following  officer  to  be  assigned  to  a 
position  of  importance  and  responsibility  re- 
quiring the  ranlc  of  general,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8066,  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

Lt.  Oen.  Russell  E.  Dougherty,  406-34- 
6763FR  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Force) 
UJS.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regtilar  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

ARMT    promotion    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Abbott,  Lael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aclcerson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adair,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Floyd  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahearn,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albrecht,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright,  Wmiam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alderman,  Craig,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aleong,  Fletcher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUee,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen  Loma  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  WUUam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ames,  WUUam  F..  229-22^977. 
Anderson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anhalt.  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anson,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aoyagl,  Toshio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arena,  Darrell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Harvey  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asenslo,  Manuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashhurst,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  Frank  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Attaway,  Hubert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Maynard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayers,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacci,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Broadus,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bakarlch,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Fred  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  Lowell  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baltzell,  LoweU  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barkley,  Oeorge  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnard,  Talbott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrens,  Clarence  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Otrle  B.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartel,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barth,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartholomew,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass,  Sampson  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battenfleld,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beardsley,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  Horace  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bechamp,  Edward  J.,  10&-16-9400. 
Beckwlth,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beekman,  Gerald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CampbeU,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beelman,  Dale  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behneman,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeUochl,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belt,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belteau,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Hal  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergeron,  Noel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergeson,  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berke,  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berrier,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Ray  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  WUliam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethea,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bickerstaff,  Hugh  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bieber,  Werner  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blllman,  Erwln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blng,  Tom  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Charles  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Vernon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakely,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankenshlp,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaser.  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Block,  Theodore  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blumenthal,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobinskl,  Chester  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomar,  LesU  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonifacio,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boos,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouffard,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bovard,  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyles,  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brackett.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bracy,  Alfred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brakenrldge,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brantley,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bray,  Gaither  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brazil.  Hal  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bremer,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bretz,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breunig,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  John  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges,  Bennle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrlUhart,  Allen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadhurst,  Hugh  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broady,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brocato,  Cyrus  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockington,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockman,  Harry  J.,  275_20-0477. 
Brodin,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Standish  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Thomas  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browder,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Brisbane  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brownfleld.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brownlee.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Louis  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burckert,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdlck,  Leonard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkhalter,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkhard,  Alfred  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkheimer.  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  GUbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burress,  James  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burt,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Elbert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cade,  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calcatera,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Bruce  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Campbell,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cardinalli,  Guy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,  MUton  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  WUliam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camle,  Sidney  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  John  M.,  194r-20-7621. 
Carroll,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  Ray  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartland.  Harry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cash,  WUllam  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassels.  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gate,  Wmiam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavaleri,  Edwin  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cesar,  Edison  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase,  Marvin  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chavez,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheaney,  Frank  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlss,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  Douglass,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christy,  Deryck  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chung,  Donald  T.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciccolo,  William  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Roy  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claybrook,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleary,  Alexander  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Click,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clinton,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Close,  Malcolm  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cluck.  CharUe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clyne,  Norman  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coad,  WUliam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  James  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffman,  King  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colombo,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comlsh,  Leo  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comstock,  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condlna,  Ernest  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connelly,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Constance,  Harbin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbrldge.  Lelth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosper,  Manley  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottey,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courant,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covington.  Albert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covington,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Alden  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Rodney  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cravens,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creed,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cress,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crittenden,  Forest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  John  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowell.  Chester  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crutchley,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culbertson,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cullen,  Victor  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CuUy,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culpepper,  Grady  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oulton,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummings,  Eldon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuta,  Weston  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutter,  WUliams  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etenford.  Howard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel.  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danzelsen,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       ' 
Daugherty,  Lucius  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davaz,  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davey,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Davidson.  Jay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Addison  D..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Alvah  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Dale  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Ken  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Ravmond  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawdy,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Shazo  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  ViUe  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Wald,  Arthur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deadwyler,  Earnest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Reginald  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dechert,  Louis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delss.  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaune  Elton  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dermatls.  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Des  Roches  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desmarals.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dethlefs,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeverlU.  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dletdericb,  Wallace,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlrkx,  Gerard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Charles  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dombrowsky.  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan.  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowler,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downer.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake.  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dresch.  Denny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DrlskUl.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dufresne,  Ernest  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dukes.  Harry  L,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Dorman  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunmlre,  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupke.  Carl  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutchyshyn.  Harry  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyson,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earle.  Marsden  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earnest.  Clyde  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easier.  Charles  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebel.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert.  Edward  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckhart,  Amll  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edglngton.  Rober  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Robert  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Wayne  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emrlck.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
England.  Marlon  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaglesby.  Howard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erickson.  Arne  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evanchick.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Winston  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everhart.  Tommy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evers.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pahey,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falrey.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Federhen.  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feeney,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fendler,  Donn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perebee,  David  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finsterle,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fiser,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitzpatrlck,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzpatrick,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzslmons,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleigh.  Raymond  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flint,  Roy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floro,  Lawrence  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fonshell,  WiUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  John  K.,  429  44  4183. 
Fox,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prampton,  Henry  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Francisco,  Allan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frankeberger,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prankhouser,  Enoch,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick,  Austin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlcke,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fried.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friend,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frith,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prydendall,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puesel,  Stanislaus.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuglt.  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulwyler,  NUes  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuqua,  Harold,  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puruya.  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ganevsky,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Prank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Jack  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Morris  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garlbay,  Raul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garland,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrant,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garver.  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garver,  Ralph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gasklll.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oa1;zka,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gearey,  Thomas  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelsel,  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oelke,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Georger,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerard.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gessner.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olbbs.  Gerald  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olbler.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olbney,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert,  Floyd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilkey.  Clarence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillette,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
onus,  Harrell  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olrdner.  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gittleman,  Warren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oleason,  WlUlam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glldden,  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olisson,  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olore,  Ray  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  Marlon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oober,  Floyd  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goble.  David  B..  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goddard.  Ross  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooff,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golden,  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oooch.  Kaye  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodall,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin.  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gooler.  Darrel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oorby,  Alvin  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oorden,  Alvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oorden,  Charles  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Marvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  George  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayeb,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  De  Reef  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Dorsey  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Theodore  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griswold.  WiUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groninger,  Dwlght  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grzybowskl,  Conrad,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guertm,  J.  A.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulnn.  William  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustafson,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadaway.  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hafers,  Ernest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haggerty,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halns,  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halrston,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  PhUlp  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Wilson  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammer,  Hoyt  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamner,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hampton,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanby,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanchett,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harageones,  Angelo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haras.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin.  Harold  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarreU,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrlman,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Daniel  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Hugh  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartlgan,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings,  Wallace  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasty,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haun,  PhUlp  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauser,  Ferdinand  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Algln  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Jeremiah  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Lewis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Alorlc  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heathcock.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heflln,  Henry  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HeUman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helneke,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helnleln,  WUlard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HemphUl,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Lewis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlckx,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlx,  Jamie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennessy,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlgan,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Henry  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermann,  John  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermann.  Ullrich,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrgesell,  Oscar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlford,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hervey,  Lynn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlggs,  Irwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUborn,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllburn,  Percy  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  248-^4-9174. 
HUl,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hippler,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoar,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs.  Donald  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hockett.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoenstlne,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoey,  Edison  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan,  Henry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holden,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUoman,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  Ashley  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Wlnfield  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honeycutt,  Weldon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooper,  Everett  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooper.  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hukkala.  Tenho  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hulley.  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Thomas  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunzeker,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurley,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huskerson.  Guy,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchins,  John  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyde,  Orion  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hylton,  Irvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Luther  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoby.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaggers.  Joseph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jameson.  John  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarden.  Alfred  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvls,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jellnek,  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Jenkins,  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns,  Harvey  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ernest  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  George  R.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Gerald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Vernon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Eugene  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Frank  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Wesley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Pendleton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joy.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judah,  Floyd  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Juvenal,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamstra,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaser.  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasson,  DarreU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katz,  Abraham  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeley.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellv.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Keith  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney,  John  F.  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennington,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenyon,  Nathaniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kern,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kersey,  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kid  well,  Blrtrun  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiefer.  Homer  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Jimmle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kingery,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkllghter,  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirkwood,  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitchens,  Ernest,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitts.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klzirian.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klingelhoefer,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Daniel  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knipp.  Fred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kochanek.  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Komar.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koos.  Prank  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kotite.  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovach.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozlowskl,  Stanley  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  George  R.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krogh,  Richard  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuick.  Stanley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurek,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
La  Barbera,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Barrie.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamas,  Albert  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamp.  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane.  Edward  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang.  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Vaughn  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  WUllam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langford.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lank,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larkin,  Richard  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasher,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauzon,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
Lawton,  WUlie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Layman,  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach,  Charles  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach.  Jack  H.,  .'XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leary,  Arthur  .i.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leggett,  William  \ .,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehan.  James  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman.  Albert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelder.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennon.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennon,  Leo  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lena,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lepper.  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lewis.  Vernon  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llghtenwalter,  Leon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUes,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Andrew  2.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Otis  V, .,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llvsey,  WUllam  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd,  Elwood  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locke,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lodge,  Warren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
London,  James  «.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Harold  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longmore,  Myron  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loshbough,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowder,  Henry  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loy.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lubold,  Guy  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luck,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lupton,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lush  RoUa  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz,  Bradley  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lycan.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynd,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDougall.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacMUlan,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MagUl,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallet,  Henri  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  Albert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  Paul  B.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manjeot,  Lloyd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mantooth,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maples,  Floyd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marine,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlatt,  Tommy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlow,  Thorne  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Todd  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  BUly  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mashburn,  WUbur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  Alfred  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxham,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayse,  Harvey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBride,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaffrey.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCracken.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell,  Chester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGarry,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlade,  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlone,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGowan.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGregor,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuyere,  Lewis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnight.  Clarence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaln,  Charles  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon,  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMurrer.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMurry.  Etonald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeker,  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melghen,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mennona.  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mensch,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrltt.  Fred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Henry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michel,  Werner  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles,  Edgar  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Edwin  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Prank  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Henry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Aubrey,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Corwln  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlttenthal.  Lothrop.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mode.  Albert  K.,  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monorltl.  Elldlo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monshower,  Alvah  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Ernest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Fred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorer,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Otis  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Morrlssey.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moseley,  Henry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulcahy,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUen,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Lynn  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Lawrence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myfelt,  Kermeth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nasby,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neely,  Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelms,  Norman  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nestler,  Karl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neumann,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Aubrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nix,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nixon,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noakley,  Don  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noble,  Edwin  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nord,  Alan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nunn,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Bach,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Boyle,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  G«orge  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ochls,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oddl,  Vincent  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oglesby,  Lenox  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogrady,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oksa,  Relno  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'MaUey,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OMary.  PatU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omps,  Avon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr.  Carson  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborn,  George  K.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  PaiU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ossorlo,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osteen.  Ernest  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otis,  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overby,  Lauren  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overdahl,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pack,  Ishmael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paparone.  Cono  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paquette,  Dean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  Walter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmenter,  RusseU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmentler.  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul.  Lloyd  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peel,  Vernon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelton,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendleton.  Freeman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrltt,  Harvey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petltt.  Homer.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrenko,  Glenn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petro,  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty,  Carlisle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phuiips.  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Shepperd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Forest  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Samuel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pllk.  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnckard.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plotrzkowskl.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman,  Castel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollard,  Arnold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  Floyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1. 
Poulnot,  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Bill  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Royce  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presson.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pride,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Primls,  Nick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prince,  Ivan  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prince,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruett,  Kenneth  E.,  40&-38-6951. 
Putnam,  Lawrence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulgley,  E.  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raclcley,  Everett  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RadcUffe,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bafferty,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagano.  Prank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramirez,  Willard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rathbone,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rathburn,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rauna winder,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Leonard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reagor,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder,  Claire  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeve,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reid,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rellly,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reish,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    . 
Relyea,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Repetto,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhlddlehoover,  Loyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads,  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Abraham  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Everett  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riese.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rieser,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rife,  William  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riggs,  Theodore  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsch,  Theodore  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Lee  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Victor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockhold,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodney,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodolph,  Carl  P.,  45^-28-3182. 
Rodriguez,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogerson,  WUliam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rollins,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolya.  WUllam  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roper,  Harry  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rorabaugh,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Wilbur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Routon,  Lewis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowland,  Richard  O.,  46S-34-1094. 
Royals.  Oerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roys,  Oerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rozsypal.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runlon.  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runqulst,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupert,  Rodney  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saluccl,  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuels.  Steven  A.,  1 19-24-2542. 
Sanders,  Curtis  M.,  401-4O-5113. 
Sands.  Carthel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanlord.  Eugene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarber,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samowskl,  Prancis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauers,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scanlon.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX.      ^ 
Schandler,  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaub.  Warren  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheets,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schexnayder,  Edmond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchUling.  Dan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlager,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schleuslng,  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmalhorst.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Harlan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Malven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrage.  Oerhardt  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz.  Paul  E.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Albert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Cecil  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Gilbert  T..  67V36-8600. 
Seamands.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sears.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selby.  Carman  T.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sell.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selleck.  Clyde  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sells,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Senna,  Jozef  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Serio,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shackleton,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shay,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea,  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton.  Cyrus  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton.  Mason  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuler,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShuU,  Wesley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slegert.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singletary,  R.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sleeper,  Julian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slingerland,  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sluga,  Leonard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Tommle  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Oscar  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soberick.  Thomas.  197-2+-6637. 
Sorbo.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorg.  Creighton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spauldlng,  Warren  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Specker.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spero.  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sperow,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spinks,  Billy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spirlto.  Leonard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprague.  John  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stallman.  Arnold  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanaland.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanler.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr.  Merle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stecher.  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinberg.  Gerald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterling,  Norrls  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Story  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Alex,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Harvey  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockman,  Bonny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes,  Eugene  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storey.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Story.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stottle.  Leslie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoverlnk,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strange.  Loren  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strong.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubblebine.  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svelven,  Desmond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swann,  H.  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S warts,  Sidney  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swygert,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sykes,  Cecil  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szalwlnskl,  Ambrose,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szymczyk,  Norbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talley.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner.  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taner.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tausch.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Arthur  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Julius  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tedford,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tenore.  Jacob  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Vaughn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thieme,  Alfred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomason.  Dana  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Dwlght  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Edmund  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson.  Prancis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thoreson.  Dale  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Threadgill,  Prank  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Threlkeld.  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thuston,  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tipton.  John  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toepel.  Adalbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tombaugh,  WUliam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tousley,  Horace  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tow,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trapp,  Turner  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traylor,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trimble,  Rae  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trinkler,  Kenneth  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tronsrue,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trotti,  Robert  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Jesse  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turek,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Frank  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyson,  Wallace  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ulmen,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ulmer.  Walter  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underbill.  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utegaard.  Rolf  W..  398-24-^151. 
Utzman.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Ness.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Netta,  Ernest  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderlike,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varljen.  Frank  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vass,  Marshall  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VermUllon.  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent,  Samuel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Viterna.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vitetta,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel,  Herbert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Von  Dach,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vuley,  Ernest  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagers.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Julian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakefield,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walden.  Don  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldron,  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldron,  Garald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  WUUam  A.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  WUliam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Wallace,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUer,  Ephralm  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  Eugene  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Norman  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wardlnski.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasiak,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watkins.  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watt,  Gus  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts.  Bobble  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts,  "Blarry  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Edmund  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weed,  Mahlon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weidhas,  Albert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeU,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weinert,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsflog,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wensyel,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  WUfred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetherlngton,  Andreul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetzel,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whalen.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whalen.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Bernard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White  Loren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitener.  Hubert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whiting.  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiegand,  Lynn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUcomb,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUes,  Richard  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlcox,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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WiUet,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WHley,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WiUey,  Oliver.  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUiams,  Allen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams,  Harvey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Joel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Lewis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WiUlams,  Maurice  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  WUliam  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Drake.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Harry  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Leland  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wirth,  Gustav  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlrth,  PavU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witherell,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woeber.  Frank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Womack.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Raymond  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodill,  WUliam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Jack  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wooldridge,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wooley.  Wilson  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrights  Benjamin  C,  250^4-5262. 
Wright,  GUbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wuthrich,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WyUie,  Clement  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarbrough.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
YuUle.  Ryan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Beasley.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fosmire.  WUliam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lively.  Carlos  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostrovsky,  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saylor.  Daniel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shevlin.  John  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
women's  army  corps 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Busse,  Norma  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaffin.  Frances  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pea.  Jennie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraser.  Betty  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinze.  Shirley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnton.  Edith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopfensplrger,  Nancy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isham,  Ruth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jebb.  Margaret  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferles.  Vashti  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambeth,  Malda  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden.  Margaret  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk,  Doris  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sansing,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Elizabeth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stauber.  Ruby  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stearns,  Dorcas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
medical  corps 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Alstatt.  Leslie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arbiter.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becker.  Qulnn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benson.  Jack  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blair.  Lawrence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burk,  BUly  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,  Samuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chamberlain.  Frank  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dangerfield,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Day,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Du  Bois,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Earn,  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellis.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elton,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Oliver  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Galas,  Stanley  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qeer.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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George.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUlespie,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gimesh,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorczyca,  Caslmlr  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding.  Clarke  T.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinmia.  Einar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horan.  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyland,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Prank  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Merrill  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Leeroy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Juden.  Alexander  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaku,  Michio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legters.  Llewellyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leighton,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linden,  Maurice  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llorens.  Alfred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magruder,  Levin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangus,  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mittemeyer.  Bernhard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mutz,  Jterlinj  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  WUliam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ognibene.  Andre  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsson,  Ray  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otterson.  Warren  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peard,  WUliam  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reid,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schreiber,  Otto  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sommer.  Albrecht  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Specs,  Everett  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stracener.  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tisdale.  Patrick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tompkins.  Forrest  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  WUliam  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
dental  corps 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Acevedo,  Alejandro,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Dale  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bleicher,  PhUip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyers,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Call,  Robert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coats,  WlUiam  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corso.  WUiam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Outright,  Duane  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eagan.  Clement  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fuller,  Walter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerhard,  Roy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goska.  Francis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grifrith,  John  G..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gross.  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GuUford,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holt,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hose.  Gene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kontner,  Rudolph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landolfe.  Frank  R.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Layman.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDermott,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McFarland.  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mertz.  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mullins.  Harold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

©'Conner,  Tod  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chlenbusch,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Older,  Alva  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parris,  Sam.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poprik,  Michael,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reif.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds,  Kenneth  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schiele.  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shannon,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staffanou,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stave.  Rodney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strong.  WUbur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sweeney,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Volkmann,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warren,  Elbert  A.,  43X-38-7971, 


Weber,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ziegenf elder.  Rush,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Fischer.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warne,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Arnold,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeckneU,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borg.  Lavern  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cardenas-Lartlgue.  GUberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cpfleld,  Leaton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poegen.  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  Ellis  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haskins.  Stanley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Charles  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henley.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huncharek.  John  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntsman,  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacox.  GUbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiel,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kneessy.  Alfred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlse.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaU.  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lask.  Alphonse  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Learnard.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leven.  Fred  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Nell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNab.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSwaln.  Earl  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoUi,  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Lynn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oestereich,  Orlyn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patch.  Charles  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  WUliam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prince.  Roy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pursley,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rezendes.  Ernest  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlgney,  Max  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutkowski.  Roman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slack,  Dana  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein,  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taft.  Hunter  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  John  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warnes.  Allan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watkins.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUks,  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams.  Glenn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams.  Vern  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarbrough.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  WUliam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    NTJRSK    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson.  Linnette,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachmeyer,  Janet  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagln,  IsabeUe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burlack,  Marlon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butcher,  Anna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calcagnl,  Doris  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Patricia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Jacqueline,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello,  Barbara  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DavLs.  Betty  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dever.  Dorothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diggs,  Gloria  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan,  Gertrude  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupree.  Lydla,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyson.  Barbara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perebee.  Constance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pink,  Barbara  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olpson,  Marguerite,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunn,  Ira  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunviskey,  Dolores  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanklns,  CecUe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooks,  Doris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Barbara  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd,  Katherlne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Mary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnter.  Marlon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Dorothy  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Margaret  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Nickel.  Elsie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nouchl.  Mltsue  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodgers,  Marie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons,  Elizabeth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smyth,  Anna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tirade,  Gonzalez  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vance,  Vivian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  Ruby  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Mai7  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    J4EDICAL    SPECIALIST   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Barr.  VlrglnU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  ArvlUa  L.,  367-2a-1415. 
Gray,  Barbara  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnley,  Harriet,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Cora  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosengreen,  Julia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosenthal,  Viola  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT  PROMOTION  LIST 

7*0  be  major 
Alml,  Alfred  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badger.  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber,  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clary,  William  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemons,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Densford,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Esher,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fazio,  Robert  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley,  Eric  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosmer,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  Peter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lackle,  Leo  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarty,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Sim  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey,  Bobby  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.  Remus  C,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggan,  Raymond  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roger,  Norvel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Buel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snopek,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steedly.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX! 
Sturdlvant,  Thurman  O.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Prosper  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watke,  Frederic  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Jlmmle  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Frosberg.  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Gordon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Todd,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Dodd,  Edwin  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Hart,  Jehn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Stewart,  Vivian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  captain 

Alexander,  Lynn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beegle.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bell,  William  J.  III.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bouknlght,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brewer,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Milton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buhmann,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cabanlss,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cagglns,  Myles  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chartler,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clllbertl,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clsternlno,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cobb,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corson,  John  R.,  14&-28-9619. 

De  Gyurky,  Szabolcs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De  Moor,  Maurice  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PorvUle,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Jean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlel,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye,  Ivan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galllnaro,  Alfred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner.  Douglas  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadden,  Majo  A.  III.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heck,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewlett,  Palmer  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllday,  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUls,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Prank  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenny.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konleczny,  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenhart,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letzer,  Larry  L.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnd,  Herbert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlelke,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  WUllam  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullek,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oszczaklewicz,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piper,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powen,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reh,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenberg,  Ralph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclaldo,  Claudlo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Slemon,  Patrick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sirace,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon,  Mendel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stammer,  Nelsen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voelker,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Bolton,  Patil  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Becker,  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Oleskevich,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tesch.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

7*0  be  captain 
Chappie,  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Staley,  Leo  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vescovl,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE   CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Boggs,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratt.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Jerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutcherson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meek,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seefeld,  Herman  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Larry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Hanna,  Jerry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Maurine  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooper,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCamley,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  17,  1972: 

Department  op  Transportation 

John  L.   Hazard,  of  Michigan,   to   be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  nominations  beginning  John  D.  O'Mal- 
wK.*f°  ^,<i»Pt»»«-  and  ending  Arthur  A. 
Whiting  III,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
Ap^lU  1972*''^    Congressional    Record    on 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES- Monday.  AprU  17, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.    Jack    P.    Lowndes,    president. 
Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  and,  pastor.  Memo- 
rial   Baptist    Church,    Arlington.    Va 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God.  Thou  art  my  God.  early  vMl 
I  seek  TAiee.— Psalms  65 :  1. 

We  pray  together. 

As  we  come  to  Thee  today,  we  pray 
our  Father,  that  the  men  and  women 
who  meet  here  and  have  responsibility 
In  decisioimiaking  for  our  Nation  will 
be  given: 

The  energy  needed  to  face  their  work- 

The  diligence  needed  to  do  it  well; 

The  strength  to  conquer  temptations 
that  will  come. 

In  these  days  of  momentous  events 
give  to  them  and  all  our  leaders: 

Wisdom  to  know  when  to  speak  and 
when  to  keep  silent; 


When  to  act  and  when  to  refrain  from 
action. 

Help  all  of  us  to  live  today  in  such  a 
way  that  our  world  will  be  a  better  place 
In  Thy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
Ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 


ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  foUow- 
mg  titles: 

H.R.  9395.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements  with  teachers  and  other 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purchase  of 
annuity  contracts; 

HJl.  9900.  An  act  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  the  entire  amount 
or  the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of 
clvUlan  employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
missing  In  action,  or  In  a  detained  status 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict;  and 

HJl.  10344.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Dls- 
trlct  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate 
Compact  on  Mental  Health. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 


S.  1346.  An  act  relating  to  benefits  for 
employees  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1998.  An  act  relating  to  educational  per- 
sonnel In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  2956.  An  act  to  make  rules  governing 
the  xise  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-420,  appointed  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Cook,  and  Mr.  Weicker  as  members,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  D.S.  dele- 
gation to  attend  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
May  16  to  21. 1972. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 


ELIMINATION  OF  SURETY  BONDS 
FOR  FEDERAL  PERSONNEL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  13150) 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  assume  the  risks  of  its  fidelity 
losses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  13150 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— ELIMINATION  OF  SURETY  BONDS 
FOR  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  AND  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


elimination 


surety 


OF  federal  personnel 
bonds 
Sec.  101.  (a)  No  agency  of  the  Federal  Qot- 
emment  may  require  or  obtain  surety  bonds 
for  Its  ClvUlan  employees  or  mUltary  person- 
nel In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties. 

(b)  The  personal  financial  liability  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  such  employees  and 
personnel  shall  not  be  affected  by  reason  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"agency  of  the  Federal  Government"  means 
any  agency,  department,  or  other  entity  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  includes  each  entity  listed  as  a 
"wholly  owned  Government  corporation"  In 
section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (31  VS.C.  846). 
restorations  and  adjustments  of  accounts 

OF  accountable  officers  and  agents  for 
losses  to  the  united  states 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Whenever — 

(1)  It  Is  necessary  to  restore  or  ptherwlse 
adjust  the  account  of  any  accountable  officer 
or  his  agent  for  any  loss  to  the  United  States 
due  to  the  fault  or  negligence  of  such  officer 
or  agent,  and 

(2)  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  concerned  determines  that  the 
amount  of  the  loss  Is  uncoUectable, 

such  amount  shall  be  charged  to  the  appro- 
priation or  fund  avaUable  for  the  expenses 
of  the  accountable  function  at  the  time  the 
restoration  or  adjustment  Is  made.  Such  res- 
toration or  adjustment  shall  not  affect  the 
personal  financial  UabUlty  of  such  officer  or 
agent  on  account  of  such  loss. 


(b)  The  restorations  and  adjustments  pro- 
vided for  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  prescribe  and  Issue. 

reports  of  secretary  of  the  treasury 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  each  of  the  firet  five  full 
fiscal  years  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  the 
31st  day  of  December  first  foUowlng  the  close 
of  such  fiscal  year,  a  report  of  the  experience 
of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  under 
this  Act  In  such  form  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  determine  the  results 
of  operations  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)   of  this  section. 

existing  surety  bonds  and  liabilities 

Sec.  104.  Each  surety  bond  procured  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
any  of  the  civilian  employees  or  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  Federal  Government  and  in  ef- 
fect on  such  date  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  for  all  periods  provided  in  the  bond 
subject  to  the  cancellation  and  other  provi- 
sions therein.  Any  change  made  by  this  Act 
in  existing  law  shall  not  affect — 

( 1 )  any  llabUlty  of  a  surety  to  the  Federal 
Government  arising  under  the  provisions  of 
any  such  bond; 

(2)  any  responsibility  of  a  surety  upon 
any  such  bond  of  a  consular  officer  under  for- 
mer section  1735  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (22 
U.S.C.  1199);  or 

(3)  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
district  courts,  concurrently  with  the  coxirts 
of  the  several  States,  over  any  action  brought 
on  any  such  bond  of  an  Internal  revenue  offi- 
cer or  employee. 

TITLE    II— CHANGES    IN    EXISTING    LAW 
Part  1 — Changes  in  Titles  of  the  United 

States  Code  Enacted  as  Positive  Law 
titlb  3,  tinited  states  code 

Sec.  201.  The  first  sentence  of  section  109  of 
title  3,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
bond  required  of  the  employee  placed  in 
charge  of  certain  property  In  the  Executive 
Mansion,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and 
shaU,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office,  give  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge 
thereof,  said  bond  to  be  In  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000,  and  to  be  approved  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service". 

title    5,   UNITED    STATES   CODE 

Sec.  202.  Section  6512(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
his  sureties". 

TITLE    6,    UNITED    STATES   CODE 

Sec.  203.  Title  6,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  official  and  penal  bonds,  is  modi- 
fied as  follows : 

(1)  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  14  are  re- 
pealed; 

(2)  the  last  sentence  of  section  6  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Except  with  re- 
spect to  bonds  obtained  under  section  14  of 
this  title,  no"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "No"; 

(3)  the  table  of  sections  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Items  relating 
to  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  14;  and 

(4)  the  title  of  such  title  6  which  reads 
"Title  6 — Official  and  Penal  Bonds"  Is 
amended  to  read  "Title  6 — Surety  Bonds". 

TITLE    10,    UNITED    STATES    CODE 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  4834,  relating  to  fi- 
delity bonds  of  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army, 
and  section  6026,  relating  to  bonds  of  officers 
in  the  Supply  Corps,  United  States  Navy,  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  repealed. 


(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  453 
of  such  title  10  is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"4834.  Fidelity  bonds:    accountable  officers; 

Quartermaster  Corps.". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  555 
of  such  title  10  is  amended  by  striking  out— 
"6026.  Supply  Corps  officers:  bonds.". 

TITLE    17,    UNITED    STATES   CODE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  204  of  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  bond  required 
of  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  3  of 
such  title  17  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"204.  Same;    bond.". 

TITLE    28,    UNITED    STATES    CODE 

Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  Section  564  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  bonds  of 
United  States  marshals.  Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  37  of 
such  title  28  Is  amended  by  striking  outr— 

"564.  Bond.". 

(b)  Section  566  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  default  or  misfeasance 
of  a  deputy  in  connection  with  the  bond  of  a 
deceased  United  States  marshal,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof. 

(c)  Section  671(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  bond  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  repealed. 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  674(d)  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
bond  of  the  librarian  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Is  repealed. 

(e)(1)  Section  952  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  bonds  of  clerks 
and  deputies  of  Federal  courts  other  than 
the  Supreme  Court,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  67 
of  such  title  28  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"952.  Bonds  of  clerks  and  deputies.". 

(f)(1)  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
954  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  default  or  misfeasance  of  a  deputy 
In  connection  with  the  bond  of  a  deceased 
clerk   of  a   Federal   court.  Is   repealed. 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
954,  and  the  item  relating  to  such  section 
954  In  the  table  of  sections  of  chapter  67 
of  such  title  28,  each  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  remedies  against". 

TITLE  32,  UNITED  STATES  CODB 

Sec  207.  Section  708(b)(1)  of  title  32. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  bond 
required  of  property  and  fiscal  officers  of  the 
National  Guard,  Is  repealed. 

TITLE  35,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  6  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  relaUng  to  the  bond  required  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  W 
repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  1  or 
such  title  36  Is  amended  by  striking  out— 
"5.  Bond  of  Commissioner  and  other  offi- 
cers.". 

TITLE  38,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  209.  Section  4204(4)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  fidelity  bonds  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  premiums  on 
fidelity  bonds  of  employees". 

TITLE  44,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  210.  (a)  (1)  The  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  bond  of  the  Public  Printer,  IB 
repealed. 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
301  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ";  bond". 

(3)  The  Item  relating  to  section  301  in 
the  table  of  sections  of  chapter  3  of  such 
title  44  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ";  bond". 

(b)    Section    308(b)    of    title    44,    United 
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states  Code,  relating  to  the  bond  of  a  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
".  his  estate,  or  the  surety  on  his  official 
bond,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
his  estate";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"and  the  sureties  upon  his  bond  are"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Is". 

Part  2 — Changes  in  Provisions  of  Law  Con- 
tained IN  Titles  or  the  United  States 
Code  Not  Enacted  as  Posmvs  Law 

TITLE   2,  united  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  220.  (a)  Section  57  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  65),  relating  to  the  bond 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  58  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2 
U.S.C.  75),  relating  to  the  bond  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  59  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2 
U.S.C.  65  and  75),  relating  to  the  depositing 
of  the  bonds  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Is  repealed. 

(d)  Sections  4  and  5  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  defining  certain  duties  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Oc- 
tober 1.  1890  (26  Stat.  645.  646;  2  U.S.C.  82), 
relating  to  the  bond  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirti- 
eth, eighteen  hundred  and  nlnety-slx,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  2,  1895 
(28  Stat.  897,  2  U.S.C.  82),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
paragraphs. 

(f)  The  last  sentence  In  the  fourth  para- 
graph under  the  center  heading  "Library  of 
Congress"  and  with  the  side  heading  "Cus- 
tody, Care,  and  Maintenance  of  Library 
Building  and  Grounds"  In  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  legUlatlve,  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  February  19,  1897  (29  Stat. 
546;  2  use.  136,  second  sentence),  relating 
to  the  bond  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  Is 
repealed. 

(g)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Senate"  in  the  First  Deficiency  Act,  fis- 
cal year  1926  (84  Stat.  810;  2  VS.C.  64a),  re- 
lating to  the  bond  of  the  Financial  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  disability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  under  his  bond 
as  Financial  Clerk,". 

(h)  That  part  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  abolish  the  office  of  administrative  assist- 
ant and  disbursing  officer  In  the  Llbrtiry  of 
Congress  and  to  reassign  the  duties  thereof" 
approved  May  11,  1928  (45  Stat.  497;  2  U.S.C. 
142a) ,  which  reads  " :  Provided,  That  the  per- 
son who  shall  disburse  the  appropriations  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Botanic 
Garden  shall  give  bond  payable  to  the 
United  States  In  the  sum  of  $30,000,  with 
sureties  approve!  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties".  Is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  7  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1943  (56  Stat.  350;  2  U.S.C. 
75a) ,  relating  to  the  bond  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  House,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence 
",  his  estate,  or  the  sureties  on  his  official 
bond,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  his 
estate"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  such  third  sentence 
"but  such  dlsbiu-slng  clerk  and  hU  sureties 
shall  be  responsible  therefor  under  their 
bond"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "but  such 
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disbursing  clerk  shall  be  responsible  there- 
for"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
which  read  as  follows: 

"The  bond  for  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  In  the  same 
amount  as  the  bond  required  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may,  from  time  to  time, 
require  such  disbursing  clerk  to  renew  his 
bond  to  the  United  States.". 

(J)  Section  105(n)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957  (70  Stat.  372; 
2  VS.C.  123b(n)).  relating  to  the  bonds  of 
the  Director  of  the  House  Recording  Studio 
and  the  Director  of  the  Senate  Recording 
Studio,  is  repealed. 

(k)  Clause  (2)  of  that  part  of  the  first 
section,  preceding  the  first  proviso  in  that 
section,  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix  the 
responsibilities  of  certifying  officers  and  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress", 
approved  June  13,  1957  (71  Stat.  81;  2  U.S.C. 
142b),  which  reads  "(2)  be  required  to  give 
bond  to  the  United  States,  with  good  and 
sufficient  surety  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  such  amount  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
pursuant  to  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury; ",  is  repealed. 

TITLE    7,    UNITED   STATES   CODE 

Sec.  221.  (a)  Section  524  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (7  U.S.C.  2216) ,  relating  to  the  bond 
of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  507(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (52  Sut.  73;  7  U.S.C.  1507(a) ) , 
relating  to  the  personnel  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corjxsratlon,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "and"  immediately  before 
"delegate";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  require  bond  of  such 
of  them  as  he  may  designate,  and  fix  the 
penalties  and  pay  the  premiums  of  such 
bonds". 

TITLE    11,   UNITED   STATES   CODE 

Sec.  222.  (a)  Section  50  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (30  Stat.  558;  11  U.S.C.  78),  relating  to 
the  bonds  of  referees,  receivers,  and  trustees. 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a) ,  relating 
to  the  bonds  of  referees; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "referees,"  In  subsec- 
tion (g) . 

(3)  by  striking  out  "referees,"  In  subsec- 
tion (h); 

(4)  by  striking  out  "referee."  In  subsec- 
tion (k);  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  subsection  (1),  relating 
to  the  period  during  which  proceedings  may 
be  brought  upon  referees'  bonds. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  (5)  of  this  section,  proceed- 
ings upon  referees'  bonds  procured  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  In  effect 
on  such  date  may  be  brought  at  any  time 
during  the  period  ending  two  years  after 
the  alleged  breach  of  the  bond,  but  not  there- 
after. 

TTTLB  1  2,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  223.  (a)  Section  328  of  the  Revised 
Statues  (12  U.S.C.  3),  relating  to  the  oath 
and  bond  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ";  and  he  shall 
give  to  the  United  States  a  bond  In  the  pen- 
alty of  $250,000,  with  not  less  than  two  re- 
sponsible sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hU 
office". 

(b)  Section  327  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
'12  U.S.C.  4),  relating  to  the  Deputy  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
In.T  out  ".  and  give  the  United  States  a 
smsty  bond  in  the  penalty  of  tlOO.OOO,  to  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  Vie 
duties  of  his  office,". 

(c)  Section  309(d)  of  the  National  HouainK 
Act  (68  Stat.  621;  12  VS.C.  1723a(d)),  re- 
latlng  to  the  personnel  of  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Bonds  may  be  required  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
the  Association  may  pay  the  premiums 
therefor.". 

TTTLK  15  UNTTED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  224.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (72  Stat.  386;  16  U.S.C.  634(a)), 
relating  to  the  general  powers  of  the  SmaA 
Business  Administration,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  provide  bonds  for  them  In 
such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall  de- 
termlne;". 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (62  Stat.  1073;  18 
U.S.C.  714h),  relating  to  the  executive  staff 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
amended  by  striking  out — 

(1)  ",  require  that  such  of  them  as  he 
may  designate  be  bonded  and  fix  the  penal- 
ties  therefor";  and 

(2)  "The  Corporation  may  pay  the  pre- 
mium of  any  bond  or  bonds." 

TITLE    16,    UNITED    STATES   CODE 

Sec.  226.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  (48  Stat  59- 
16  U.S.C.  831b),  relating  to  personnel  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "require  bonds  of  such  of 
them  as  the  board  may  designate,". 

(b)  Section  4(f)  of  such  Act  (48  Stat.  60- 
16  U.S.C.  831c(f)),  relating  to  the  bonds  of 
the  treasurer  and  assistant  treasurers  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  which  treasurer  and  assistant 
treasurers  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  securities  and  moneys  of  the 
said  Corporation  as  the  Board  may  require". 

TITLE    19,   UNITED   STATES   CODE 

Sec.  226.  Sections  2619  and  2620  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (19  U.S.C.  31,  32),  relating 
to  the  bonds  of  customs  officers  and  author- 
izing regulations  therefor,  are  repealed. 

TITLE    22,    UNITED    STATES    CODE 

Sec.  227.  (a)  Section  1735  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (22  U.S.C.  1199),  relating  to  the 
liability  of  consular  officers  for  neglect  or 
malfeasance  generally,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  his  sureties 
upon  his  official  bond"  and  "of  the  penalty" 
in  the  first  sentence  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  under  such  bond," 
in  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  35  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  for  the  grading  and  classification  of 
clerks  In  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  providing  compensa- 
tion therefor",  approved  February  23,  1931 
(46  Stat.  1216:  22  U.S.C.  813),  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "bonded"  Immediately 
before  "officers"  In  the  fourth  sentence 
thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  sixth  sentence 
thereof  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Said  district  accounting  and  disbursing 
officers  and  their  agents  shall  be  bonded 
respectively  to  the  United  States  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties  In  such 
penal  amounts  as  the  President  may  re- 
quire.". 

(c)  Section  1011  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  808) ,  relating  to  bonds 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  239(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  added  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  816;  22  U.S.C. 
2199(d)),  relating  to  the  general  powers  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, Is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  require 
bonds  of  officers,  employees,  and  agents  and 
pay  the  premiums  therefor;". 
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TITLE    34,   UNITED   STATES   CODE 


Sec.  228.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  prescribing  regulations  for  the 
Soldiers'  Home  located  at  Washington,  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  3,  1883  (22  Stat.  666; 
34  U.S.C.  43),  relating  to  the  bond  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
home  shall  be  required  to  give  a  bond  In  the 
penal  sum  of  $20,000  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duty". 

(b)  Section  4839  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(35  Stat.  592;  24  VS.C.  165).  relating  to  the 
bonds  of  the  superintendent  and  disbursing 
clerk  of  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  and  shall  give  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  In 
such  Slim  and  with  such  securities  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "who  shall  give  a  bond 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,"  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(c)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  sub- 
heading "Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital"  undei 
the  general  heading  "Department  of  the  In- 
terior" in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1921,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  6.  1920  (41  Stat.  920;  24  UJ3.C. 
166).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "who  shall 
give  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and". 

TITLE    25.   UNITED   STATES   CODE 

Sec.  229.  (a)  Section  2075  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (25  U.S.C.  51),  which  reads  "Sec. 
2075.  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time, 
require  additional  security,  and  In  larger 
amounts,  from  all  persons  charged  or  trusted, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
disbursement  or  application  of  money,  goods, 
or  efTects  of  any  kind,  on  account  of  Indian 
affairs.",  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  legalize  the  deed  and  other  records  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  provide  and 
authorize  the  use  of  a  seal  by  said  office", 
approved  July  26,  1892  (27  Stat.  273;  25  U.S.C. 
7),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "who  shall 
give  bond  In  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,". 

(c)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  and  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for 
fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  In- 
dltm  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  April  21,  1904  (33 
Stat.  191;  26  U.S.C.  66,  62a),  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out,  In  the  twenty-fifth 
paragraph  under  the  center  heading  "Current 
and  Contingent  Expyenses",  the  sentence  re- 
lating to  the  bond  of  superintendents  of  In- 
dian training  schools  which  reads  "And  the 
superintendent  upon  whom  such  duties  de- 
volve shall  give  a  bond  as  other  Indian 
agents.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out,  in  the  thirty-second 
paragraph  under  the  center  hecullng  "Cur- 
rent and  Contingent  Expenses",  the  proviso 
which  reads  " :  Provided,  That  hereafter  when 
It  becomes  necessary  to  make  large  per  capita 
payments  to  Indians,  the  Oommissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  require  any  disbursing  officer  of  the  In- 
dian Department  to  file  a  special  bond  In 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
such  payment  In  one  installment,  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  procuring  such  special 
bond  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  from 
this  t^proprtatlon". 

(d)  Title  n  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
•naklng  appropriations  for  the  current  and 


contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with 
various  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  purpoeee, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eight",  approved 
March  1.  1907  (34  Stat.  1020;  26  U.S.C.  66), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the  first  para- 
graph thereof  the  following:  "And  the  super- 
intendent upon  whom  such  duties  devolve 
shall  give  a  bond  as  other  Indian  agents." 

(e)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  sub- 
heading "Secretary"  under  the  general  head- 
ing "I.  General  ProvUlons"  in  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the 
current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  In- 
dian Department  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  various  Indian  tribes,  and  for 
other  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine", 
approved  April  30.  1908  (36  Stat.  71;  26  U.S.C. 
52),  which  reads — 

"Hereafter  when  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior deems  a  new  bond  necessary  he  may, 
in  his  discretion,  require  any  disbursing  of- 
ficer under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  to  execute  a  new 
bond,  with  approved  sureties,  in  such  amount 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  when  accepted 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  new  bond  shall  be  valid  and  the  surety 
or  sureties  of  the  prior  bond  shall  be  released 
from  liability  for  all  acts  or  defaults  of  the 
principal  which  may  be  done  or  committed 
from  and  after  the  day  on  which  the  new 
bond  was  approved."  Is  repealed. 

(f)  The  proviso  In  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  center  heading  "Advertisement  for 
Sale  of  Indian  Lands  (Reimbursable) "  In 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  current  and  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for 
fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various 
Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  purposes,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1921",  ap- 
proved February  14,  1920  (41  Stat.  414;  25 
U.S.C.  53),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  official  bond 
given  by  the  disbursing  agent  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  held  to  cover  and  apply  to 
the  acts  of  the  employees  authorized  to  act 
In  his  place,  who  shall  give  bond  to  the  dis- 
bursing agent  In  such  sums  as  the  latter  may 
require,  and  with  respect  to  any  and  all  acts 
performed  by  him  while  acting  for  his  prin- 
cipal, shall  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities 
and  penalties  prescribed  by  law  for  official 
misconduct  of  disbursing  agents.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
clerk,  while  acting  for  his  principal,  shall 
be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  penal- 
ties prescribed  by  law  for  official  miscon- 
duct of  disbursing  agents.". 

TITLE    28.   UNITED   STATES   CODE 

Sec.  230.  (a)  Section  6803(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  relating,  in 
part,  to  bonds  for  postmasters  who  are  fur- 
nished certain  stamps  and  other  devices.  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  7101  of  such  Code,  relating 
to  the  form  of  certain  bonds.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sections  7486  and  6803(a) 
(1) "  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
7486". 

(c)  Section  7103(e)  of  such  Code,  relat- 
ing to  cross  references  to  provisions  for  per- 
sonnel bonds,  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  7402(d)  of  such  Code,  relat- 
ing to  actions  brought  on  the  official  bond 
of  certain  Internal  revenue  officers  or  em- 
ployees, is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  7803(c)  of  such  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  bonds  of  internal  revenue  officers 
and  employees,  is  repealed. 

TITLE    31.    UNTFEO   STATES   CODE 

Sec.  231.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
176  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  UJ3.C.  419-1) , 
relating  to  the  bonds  of  disbursing  clerks  of 
executive  departments,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ";  and  shall  each  give  a  bond  to  the 


United  States  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office  according  to  law  in 
such  amount  as  shall  be  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  with  sureties 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  General  Counsel 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  renew,  strengthen, 
and  Increase  his  official  bond,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  direct". 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  142),  relating  to  the  bond  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  304  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(49  Stat.  1238,  68  Stat.  496;  31  U.S.C.  144) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  " :  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  no  appointments  shall  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  until  the 
official  bond  given  by  the  Treasurer  shall  be 
made  In  terms  to  cover  and  apply  to  the  acts 
and  defaults  of  every  person  appointed  here- 
under". 

(d)  Section  375  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  1012),  relating  to  false  reports  of  col- 
lectors with  respect  to  bonds  delivered  for 
suit,  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  378  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  1013),  relating  to  the  report  of  the 
General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  officer  from  whom  a  bond 
was  received,  is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  3501  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  270),  relating  to  the  bonds  of  cer- 
tain officers,  assistants,  and  clerks  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  3555  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  281),  relating  to  officers  of  the 
New  York  assay  office.  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  oaths  to  be 
taken,  and  the  bonds  and  sureties  to  be  given 
by  them."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
the  oaths  to  be  taken,". 

(h)  Section  3600  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  475),  relating  to  the  bonds  of 
officers  in  mints  or  assay  offices  authorized 
by  law  to  act  as  depositaries.  Is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  3513  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  480),  relating  to  certain  deputies 
In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof  which  reeds  as  follows:  "The  official 
bond  given  by  the  principal  of  the  office  shall 
be  held  to  cover  and  apply  to  the  acts  of  the 
person  appointed  to  act  In  his  place  In  such 
cases.". 

(J)  Section  3614  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  481).  relating  to  the  bonds  of  spe- 
cial agents  employed  by  departments.  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(k)  Section  3625  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  506),  relating  to  distress  warrants 
against  sureties  of  certain  officials  who  re- 
ceive public  moneys  and  fall  to  render  proper 
account  and  {xayment.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  his  sureties"  wher- 
ever such  words  occur  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out,  in  such  first  sentence, 
the  word  "reside"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  word  "resides"; 

(3)  by  amending  the  second  sentence 
thereof  to  read  as  follows : 

"Where  the  officer  resides  In  a  district  other 
than  that  in  which  his  estate  may  be,  which 
It  Is  Intended  to  take  and  sell,  then  such 
warrant  shall  be  directed  to  the  marshals  of 
such  districts,  respectively.". 

(1)  Section  3628  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  609),  relating  to  the  execuUon  of 
a  distress  warrant  against  the  sureties  of  a 
delinquent  finance  officer,  is  repealed. 

(m)  Section  3629  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  610),  relating  to  liens  on  lands  of 
delinquent  officers  and  their  sureties,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  his  sureties" 
and  "or  them". 

(n)  Section  3630  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  611).  relating  to  the  sale  of  lands 
of  delinquent  officers  and  their  sureties,  la 
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amended  by  striking  out  "or  his  sureties," 
and  "and  his  sureties". 

(o)  Section  3631  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  512),  relating  to  the  validity  of 
the  conveyance  by  a  United  States  marshal 
of  lands  of  a  delinquent  officer  and  his  siu«- 
tles.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  his  sure- 
ties". 

(p)  Section  3632  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  513),  relating  to  the  return  to  a 
delinquent  officer  or  his  surety  of  moneys  In 
excess  of  amounts  needed  to  satisfy  distress 
warrants,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
surety,  as  the  case  may  be". 

(q)  Section  3634  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  516),  applying  the  distress-war- 
rant provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  all 
Government  officers  charged  with  disburse- 
ment of  public  money  and  to  their  sureties,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  to  their  sure- 
ties."; and 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  "they"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "he". 

(r)  Section  3639  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  521),  relating  to  the  duties  of 
officers  who  are  custodians  of  the  public 
money.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  which  reads  as  follows:  "The 
President  is  authorized,  if  in  his  opinion  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  requires  the 
same,  to  regulate  and  Increase  the  sums  for 
which  bonds  are,  or  may  be,  required  by  law, 
of  all  United  States  attorneys,  collectors  of 
customs,  comptrollers  of  customs,  and  sur- 
veyors of  customs.  Navy  agents,  Quartermas- 
ter General,  registers  of  public  lands,  pay- 
masters In  the  Army,  and  by  all  other  officers 
employed  In  the  disbursement  of  the  public 
moneys,  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  Department.". 
(s)(l)  Section  3646(a)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  528(a)),  relating  to  Is- 
suance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
duplicate  checks  for  lost,  stolen,  destroyed, 
mutilated,  or  defaced  original  checks,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  his  sureties" 
wherever  such  words  occur  in  the  proviso 
contained  therein. 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3646(c) 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  628(c) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  his  sureties" 
wherever  such  words  occur  in  such  sen- 
tence. 

(t)  The  second  proviso  under  the  heading 
"United  States  Courts"  and  with  the  side 
heading  "Payment  of  fees  In  postal  cases" 
contained  In  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  supply  urgent  deflclen- 
cies  In  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  February  26,  1896  (29 
Stat.  25:  31  use.  110),  which  reads  ";  Pro- 
vided further.  That  hereafter  all  fees  for 
United  States  attorneys,  marshals,  clerks  of 
courts  and  special  counsel  necessarily  em- 
ployed In  prosecuting  civil  suits  instituted 
by  the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
through  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  against 
the  sureties  on  the  official  bonds  of  late 
postmasters,  as  provided  for  by  section  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Courts",  Is  repealed. 

(u)  The  second  proviso  under  the  heading 
"Miscellaneous"  and  with  the  side  heading 
"Silk  Investigations"  contained  In  the  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three", 
approved  June  3,  1903  (32  Stat.  303;  31  UJ3.C. 
533),  which  reads  "And  provided  further. 
That  advances  of  public  money  from  the 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  only  to  such  chiefs  of  field 
parties,  agricultural  explorers,  special  agents, 
and  others  as  shall  have  given  bonds  In  such 


sums  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
direct".  Is  repealed. 

(V)  That  part  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine",  ap- 
proved May  23,  1908  (35  Stat.  259;  31  U.S.C. 
534),  relating  to  bonds  required  of  chiefs 
of  field  parties  who  are  advanced  public 
moneys  for  fighting  forest  fires,  which  Is  un- 
der the  heading  "Forest  Service"  and  with 
the  side  caption  "General  Expenses,  Forest 
Service",  and  which  reads  "and  hereafter  ad- 
vances of  money  under  any  appropriation  for 
the  Forest  Service  may  be  made  to  the  Forest 
Service  and  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  chiefs  of  field  parties  for 
fighting  forest  fires  in  emergency  cases,  who 
shall  give  bond  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations and  In  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  direct,  and  detailed  accounts 
arising  under  such  advances  shall  be  rend- 
ered through  and  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  General  Accounting  Office;" 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  who  shall  give 
bond  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and 
In  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  direct,". 

(w)  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nlneitcen  hundred  and 
ten,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  March 
4.  1909  (35  Stat.  1027;  31  U.S.C.  494),  relat- 
ing to  the  bond  of  an  acting  disbursing  of- 
ficer In  case  of  sickness  or  absence  of  dis- 
bursing clerk  or  disbursing  agent,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  official  bond  given  by  the  principal  of 
the  office  shall  be  held  to  cover  and  apply  to 
the  acts  of  the  person  appointed  to  act  in 
his  place  In  such  cases."; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  such  acting  of- 
ficer shall  be  required  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, Independent  bureau,  or  office  to 
give  bond  to  and  in  such  siuns  as  the  dis- 
bursing clerk  or  disbursing  agent  may  re- 
quire". 

(X)  The  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Treasury  Department"  and  the  sldehead- 
Ing  "Offices  of  disbursing  clerks"  in  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  17.  1910  (36  Stat.  487;  31  U.S.C.  1015), 
reiatmg  to  the  bond  of  the  deputy  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "he  shall  give  bond  to 
the  disbursing  clerk  In  such  sum  as  the  said 
disbursing  clerk  may  require,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  and  the  official  bond 
of  the  disbursing  clerk  executed  herevinder 
shall  be  made  to  cover  and  apply  to  the  acts 
of  the  deputy  disbursing  clerk". 

(y)  The  first  paragraph  immediately  above 
the  center  heading  "Life  Saving  Service"  and 
with  the  sldeheadlng  "Compensation  for  dis- 
bursements restricted  to  bonded  appointees" 
contained  In  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  4,  1911  (36  Stat.  1387;  31  U.S.C.  546), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  who  have 
qualified  by  giving  bonds". 

(z)  The  first  proviso  under  the  heading 
"Department  of  Commerce"  and  under  the 
subheading  "Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey"  in 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  civil  expanses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen. 


and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  i 
1918  (40  Stat.  688;  31  U.S.C.  550) ,  relating  to 
the  bond  required  of  chiefs  of  parties  under 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  who  are 
advanced  public  moneys.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  who  shall  give  bond  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  In  such  sum  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  direct,". 

(aa)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Service  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen" 
approved  April  15,  1918  (40  Stat.  523;  31 
U.S.C.  535),  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1922",  approved  March  2,  1921 
(41  Stat.  1210;  31  U.S.C.  535),  relating  to 
the  bond  required  of  the  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  who  Is  advanced 
public  moneys  In  connection  with  activities 
regarding  the  United  States-Canada  bound- 
ary, which  is  under  the  heading  "Boundary 
Line,  Alaska  and  Canada,  and  The  United 
States  and  Canada",  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  in  the  first  proviso  thereto 
the  following: ',  who  shall  give  bond  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  in  such  sum 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct,". 

(bb)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize disbursing  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  to  designate  deputies",  ap- 
proved  July  3,  1926  (44  Stat.  888;  31  U.S.C. 
103a) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  consent  of 
their  surety  or  sureties,  If  any";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  Provided.  That  every 
deputy  so  designated  for  a  disbursing  officer 
who  Is  bonded  shall.  If  not  already  under 
bond,  give  bond  as  required  by  the  head  of 
the  department  concerned". 

(cc)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  fix  the  responsibilities  of  disbursing  and 
certifying  officers,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  December  29,  1941  (55  Stat.  875; 
31  U.S.C.  82c),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(2)  be  required  to  give  bond  to  the  United 
States,  with  good  and  sufficient  surety  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In 
such  amount  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment concerned,  pursuant  to  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiur; 
and  (3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
(2)". 

(dd)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  transaction  of  the  public 
business  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  of  the 
resignation  or  separation  from  office  of  the 
Chief  Disbursing  Officer",  approved  Decem- 
ber 24,  1942  (61  Stat.  717;  31  U.3.C.  1014),  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence 
"his  estate,  or  the  surety  on  his  official  bond"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  his  estate"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  such  third  sentence 
",  and  his  surety,"  and  "under  his  bond"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
which  read  as  follows: 

"The  bond  of  the  Acting  Chief  Disbursing 
Officer  or  acting  regional  disbursing  officer 
shall  be  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  bond  required  of 
the  Chief  Disbursing  Officer  or  the  regional 
disbursing  officer,  resjjectively.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
quire the  Assistant  Chief  Disbursing  Officer, 
or  the  assistant  regional  disbursing  officer, 
to  renew  and  Increase  bis  bond  to  the  United 
States.". 

(ee)  The  first  proviso  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  limit  the  time  within  which  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  make  final 
settlement  of  the  monthly  or  quarterly  ac- 
counts of  fiscal  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  May  19.  1947  (61  Stet.  101; 
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31  U.S.C.  821),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  his  surety". 

(If)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  transaction  of  the  public 
business  In  the  event  of  the  death.  Incapa- 
city, or  separation  from  office  of  a  disbursing 
officer  of  the  military  department",  approved 
July  31,  1963  (67  Stat.  296;  31  U.S.C.  103b), 
la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence 
",  his  estate,  or  the  surety  on  his  official 
bond,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there  "or  his 
estate"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  such  third  sentence 
"and  his  surety,"  and  "under  his  bond"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
thereof  which  read  as  follows : 

"The  bond  of  the  deputy  disbursing  officer 
shall  be  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  bond  required  of 
the  disbursing  officer.  The  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned  may,  from 
time  to  time,  require  the  deputy  disbursing 
officer  to  renew  and  increase  his  bond  to 
the  United  States.". 

(gg)  The  proviso  contained  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  sundry  administrative  matters  af- 
fecting the  Federal  Government,  particularly 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  State  De- 
pai*tment,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  4,  1964  (68  Stat.  176;  31  U.S.C.  95b),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "disbursing  officer, 
agent,  or  surety  of  the  United  States"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "disbursing  officer  or 
agent  of  the  United  States". 

TrrLE  33,  TTNrrED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  232.  Section  4(a)  (7)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  creation  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
to  construct  part  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way in  United  States  territory  In  the  Interest 
of  national  security;  authorizing  the  Corpo- 
ration of  consummate  certain  arrangements 
with  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  of 
Canada  relative  to  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  seaway;  empowering  the  Corpora- 
tion to  finance  the  United  States  share  of  the 
seaway  cost  on  a  self-liquidating  basis;  to 
establish  cooperation  with  Canada  In  the 
control  and  operation  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway:  to  authorize  negotiations  with  Can- 
ada of  an  agreement  on  tolls;  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  May  13,  1964  (68  Stat. 
94;  33  U.S.C.  984(a)(7)),  relating  to  the 
power  of  Corporation  to  require  fidelity 
bonds  of  Its  employees.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  Immediately  before 
"delegates";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  require  bonds  of  such 
of  them  as  the  Administrator  may  designate, 
and  fix  the  penalties  and  pay  the  premiums 
on  such  bonds". 

TrrLE    47,    UNITED    STATES    COOK 

Sec.  bcc.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize payment  of  expenses  of  the  Washing- 
ton-Alaska Military  Cable  and  Telegraph 
System  out  of  receipts  of  such  system  as  an 
operating  expense",  approved  May  20,  1926 
(44  Stat.  576;  47  U.S.C.  16),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ";  and  the  expenses  of  procuring 
necessary  official  bonds,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  of  enlisted  men  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  such  money  trans- 
fers, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  receipts  of  such 
system  as  an  operating  expense". 

TTTLE  48,  TTNrrED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  234.  Section  4(1)  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  Act  (63  Stat.  352;  48  U.S.C. 
U07c(l) ) ,  relating  to  i>ersonnel  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "and"  Immediately  before 
"without  regard  to  tJie  provisions  of  »ny 
other  law,"  and 
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(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and  to  require  bonds 
from  such  of  them  as  the  Corporation  may 
designate,  the  premiums  therefore  to  be  paid 
by  the  Corporation". 

TrrLE   so   APPENDIX,   UNrTED   STATES   CODE 

Sec.  235.  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  define,  regulate,  and  punish  trading 
with  the  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes"  ap- 
proved October  6,  1917  (40  Stat.  416;  60  App. 
U.S.C.  6).  relating  to  the  bond  of  the  alien 
property  custodian,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  alien  form  and  amount,  and  with 
such  security  as  the  President  property  cus- 
todian shall  give  such  bond  or  bonds,  and 
In  such  shall  prescribe.". 

Part  3 — Changes  in  Provisions  of  Law  Con- 
tained IN  the  Canal  Zone  Code 

TITLE  2,  CANAL  ZONE  CODE 

Sec.  240.  Section  121(a)  of  title  2  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Code  (76A  Stat.  15;  2  C.Z.C.  121 
(a)),  relating  to  the  bonds  of  certain  per- 
sonnel of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon In  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph   (2). 

Part  4 — General  Repeal  Provision 
general  repealer 
Sec  250.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  not 
amended  or  repealed  by  part  1,  2,  or  3  of  this 
title  and  providing  for  surety  or  fidelity 
bonds  for  civilian  employees  and  military 
personnel  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties  are  re- 
pealed. 

Part  S^Reenactment  op  Former  Provision 
OP  Title  6,  United  States  Code 

NOTmCATION     of     DEFICIENCIES     1NCT7RRED     BT 
FEDERAL  OFFICIALS 

Sec  260.  Whenever  any  deficiency  is  dis- 
covered in  the  accounts  of  any  official  of  the 
United  States  or  In  the  accounts  of  any  offi- 
cer disbursing  or  chargeable  with  public 
money,  the  accounting  officers  making  such 
discovery  shall  notify  Immediately  the  head 
of  the  department  having  control  over  the 
affairs  of  such  official  or  officer  of  the  nature 
and  amount  of  such  deficiency. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "and"  and  In- 
sert "or". 

Page  8,  line  7,  strike  out  "branches"  and 
Insert  "branch". 

Page  10,  line  2,  strike  out  "897"  and  in- 
sert "807;". 

Page  19,  line  13.  strike  out  "a". 

Page  20,  line  7,  strike  out  "thereof"  and 
insert  "under  the  heading  'Indian  Agents — 
Proviso' ". 

Page  20,  line  9,  strike  out  "a". 

Page  21,  line  14,  strike  out  "employees" 
and  Insert  "employee". 

Page  27,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "and 
with  the  side  heading  'Payment  of  fees  in 
postal  cases' ". 

Page  31,  line  24,  strike  out  "vlaio"  and  in- 
sert "viso". 

Page  36,  strike  out  lines  13  and  14  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  Immediately  be- 
fore "without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,"  and 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CHARTER  OP 
THE  PACIFIC  TROPICAL  BOTANI- 
CAL GARDEN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  9135) 
to  amend  the  Act  of  August  19,  1984,  to 
remove  the  Umitation  on  the  maximum 
number  of  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Pacific  Tropical  Botani- 
cal Garden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9135 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  charter 
by  Act  of  Congress  the  Pacific  Tropical 
Botanical  Garden",  approved  August  19. 
1964  (Public  Law  88-449).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  for  Hit. 
9135.  a  bill  I  authored  and  cosponsored, 
which  would  remove  the  limit  on  the 
number  of  trustees  permitted  to  serve  on 
the  board  of  the  Pacific  Tropical  Bo- 
tanical Garden. 

This  measure,  also  sponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink),  has  been  expeditiously 
brought  to  the  floor  for  consideration 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  No.  4, 
chaired  respectively  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). I  am  grateful  for  their  diligent 
efforts,  and  those  of  the  other  members 
of  those  panels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  bill  to  ac- 
complish a  simple  purpose.  In  1964,  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
and  which  granted  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  for  the 
American  people  an  educational  and  sci- 
entific center  in  tropical  botany  and  fur- 
thering research  and  study  with  regard 
to  the  uses  of  tropical  botany  in  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  horticulture,  medicine, 
and  other  sciences.  The  garden  is  located 
on  the  Hawaiian  island  of  Kauai,  within 
walking  distance  from  where  I  was  bom. 
Despite  the  Federal  charter,  no  Federal 
funds,  only  private  resources,  have  been 
expended  for  the  development  of  the 
garden. 

The  1964  charter  establishes  a  maxi- 
mum membership  for  the  garden's  board 
of  trustees  at  15.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  present  board  feels  that  the 
limitation  should  now  be  removed,  and 
that  is  the  sole  purpose  of  KM.  9135. 

Representatives  now  serving  on  the 
board  of  trustees  come  from  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Midwest.  California,  the  Southwest, 
and  Hawaii.  In  terms  of  interests  and 
professions,  the  Board  now  has  repre- 
sentatives of  the  medical  profession,  the 
business  community,  the  education  com- 
munity, garden  clubs,  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions. I  shall  offer  for  Inclusion  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  list  of 
the  current  board  members.  Prudent  ex- 
pansion of  the  board  would  enable  the 
garden   to  draw  interest  and  support 
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Xrom  a  wider  geographical  and  profes- 
sional background,  contributing  ines- 
timably to  its  further  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  relatively  minor 
measure  in  terms  of  the  often  weighty 
matters  which  concern  this  House,  but 
its  approval  and  enactment  would  sub- 
stantially improve  the  capacity  of  the 
Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden  to 
achieve  its  worthy  goals.  I  urge  its  unan- 
imous passage. 

I  offer  at  this  point  a  list  of  the  pres- 
ent membership  of  the  garden's  board  of 
trustees  and  a  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
editorial  explaining  the  garden's  work  in 
the  Record : 

Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Oarden 
boabo  of  trustees,  march  1072 

John  Gregg  Allerton,  Lawai-Kal,  Hawaii. 

Robert  O.  Anderson,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

I.  W.  Colburn,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Harold  J.  Ckjolidge,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lowell  S.  Dillingham,  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Nicholas  R.  du  Pont,  Greenville,  Dela- 
ware. 

Deane  W.  Malott,  Chairman.  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

Mrs.  William  Wood  McCarthy,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Milton  McGreevy,  Kansas  City.  Missouri 

H.  Bruce  Palmer,  New  York,  New  York. 

S.  Dillon  Ripley.  Washington.  D.C. 

Edward  H.  Rynearson.  M.D.,  Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

Herbert  C.  Shlpman,  Hllo,  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Gardiner  Symonds,  Houston,  Texas. 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bvilletln,  Feb.  16, 

1971] 

Natdrb  Preserved 

Off  and  growing  on  Kauai  Is  an  asset  that 
Is  under-appreciated:  The  first  unit  of  the 
oongresslonally-chartered  Pacific  Tropical 
Botanical  Garden. 

A  200-acre  slice  of  the  Island  adjoining  and 
Just  mauka  of  the  private  150-acre  Allerton 
Gardens  Is  to  be  preserved,  hopefully,  for 
all  time — for  garden  development. 

Here  nature  will  be  preserved  Instead  of 
destroyed. 

Here  at  a  time  of  iirgent  concern  over 
environment  a  very  positive  step  has  been 
taken  entirely  with  private  funds. 

The  200  acres  were  acquired  from  McBryde 
Sugar  Co.  with  a  $1  million  grant  from  the 
late  Robert  Allerton,  whoee  lush  gardens  lie 
below  the  site. 

Mr.  Allerton  was  a  Chicago  resident  who 
more  than  30  years  ago  fell  in  love  with 
Kauai  and  decided  to  use  his  considerable 
fortune  to  preeerve  and  enhance  a  part  of  It. 

His  adopted  son,  John  Allerton,  now  con- 
tinues the  development  of  the  private  gar- 
dens at  sea  level  and  is.  as  well,  a  leading 
worker  for  the  Pacific  Botanical  Gaixlen  proj- 
ect on  the  high  slopes. 

On  Jan.  30  the  Pacific  Botanical  Garden 
administration  headquarters  at  Lawal  was 
officially  dedicated  and  announcement  was 
made  of  a  national  drive  to  raise  $5.8  million 
to  expand  and  enlarge  the  project  eo  that  the 
"mother  garden"  at  Lawal  will  eventually 
have  satellite  gardens  elsewhere  In  Hawaii 
and  perhaps  outside  the  State  as  well. 

The  project  won  a  congressional  charter  in 
1964  which  gives  It  national  recognition  antl 
assures  its  tax-exempt  status  but  leaves  its 
financing  to  private  philanthropy. 

The  price  of  preserving  nature,  fortunately. 
Is  stlU  on  a  square  foot  basis  only  a  mllUonth 
of  the  cost  of  owning  a  painting  by  an  old 
maater — and  much  more  rewarding  to  moet. 
On  this  basis  it  Is  hoped  the  appeal  of  the 
Botanic  Oarden  will  spread  and  that  Its  na- 
tional board  of  directors  will  manage  to  raise 
the  funds  to  carry  it  forward  and  expand  It. 


At  Lawal 's  dedication  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
quoted  on  the  importance  of  botanical  gar- 
dens and  mention  wtts  made  of  gardens  else- 
where in  the  world  that  are  hundreds  of  years 
old. 

Lawal  can  well  Join  this  list.  It  Is  starting, 
under  the  direction  of  its  scientific  director, 
William  S.  Stewart,  to  immediately  protect 
and  preserve  endangered  Hawaiian  plant 
species.  It  will  move  on  from  there  to  collect 
tropical  plants  which  show  indication  of  hav- 
ing medicinal  value,  and  later  will  search  out 
tropical  plants  of  potential  economic  or 
ornamental  value. 

The  emphasis,  it  will  be  noted,  is  on  trop- 
ical— an  area  where  Hawaii  can  make  a 
unique  contribution  to  the  U.S.  and  where 
Lawal  can  make  a  special  contribution  to 
Hawaii. 

Colin  Lennox,  former  territorial  forester, 
said  at  the  dedication  that  there  is  no  place 
in  the  world  the  size  of  Hawaii  with  such  a 
diversity  of  plants  and  that  Lawal  Is  the  best 
of  all  Hawaii  sites  for  the  "mother  garden." 
W.  W.  G.  Molr,  Mrs.  Loy  Marks  and  the  late 
Mr.  AUerton  were  singled  out  at  the  dedica- 
tion as  the  Islanders  who  have  had  most  to  do 
with  the  creation  of  the  garden. 

They  have  rallied  around  them  distin- 
guished national  and  International  support. 
The  project  has  been  buUding  for  almost 
18  years  but  finally  Is  reality.  It  can  be  a 
monument  to  all  Its  founders  that  can  and 
should  endure  for  centuries. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RECALL  OF  RETIRED  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS  COMMISSIONERS  FOR 
TEMPORARY  ASSIGNMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12979) 
to  amend  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  recall  of  retired  commis- 
sioners of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  for 
temporary  assignments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  12979 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represented  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
chapter  analysU  of  chapter  51  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  catchline: 
"797.  Recall  of  retired  commissioners." 

Sec  2.  Chapter  51  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"§  797.  Recall  of  retired  commissioners 

"(a)  Any  commissioner  who  has  retired 
from  regulax  active  service  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  a  senior  commissioner  and 
may  perform  duties  as  a  commissioner  when 
recalled  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Court  of  Claims, 
whenever  It  deems  such  action  advisable, 
may  recall  any  senior  commissioner,  with  the 
latter's  acquiescence,  to  perform  such  duties 
as  a  commissioner  and  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  court  may  specify. 

"(c)  Any  senior  commissioner  performing 
duties  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be 
counted  as  a  commissioner  for  purposes  of 
the  number  of  commissioner  positions  au- 
thorized by  section  792  of  this  title. 

"(d)  Any  senior  commissioner,  while  per- 
forming duties  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall 
be  paid  the  same  allowances  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  as  a  commissioner  in  active 
service.  He  shall  also  receive  from  the  Court 
of  Claims  supplemental  pay  in  an  amount 


sufficient,  when  added  to  his  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuity,  to  equal  the  salary  of  a 
commissioner  in  active  service  for  the  same 
period  or  periods  of  time.  Such  supplemental 
pay  shall  be  paid  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
salary  of  a  commissioner." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RENEWAL  OF  CERTAIN  STAR  ROUTE 
CONTRACTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1989)  to 
amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  renewal  of  certain  star 
route  contracts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S. 1989 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  section 
5005(b)  (2)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
word  "holder"  the  words  "or  an  individual 
performing  the  mall  transportation  services 
under  such  a  contract". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  section  5005(b)  (2)  of  tlte  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•holder"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'con- 
tractor  or  subcontractor'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
IN  FAVOR  OF  MIAMI  TRIBE  OF 
OKLAHOMA  AND  THE  MIAMI  IN- 
DIANS OF  INDIANA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5199)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of 
the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 

255,  256, 124-C.  D,  E,  and  F,  and  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
Commissioner's  docket  numbered  251-A, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R. 5199 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  July  22, 
1969  (83  Stat.  49),  to  pay  Judgments 
awarded  to  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  255, 

256.  124  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  and  to  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in  the  Commission's 
docket  numbered  251  A,  together  with  in- 
terest thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  litigation  expenses,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  provided  In  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  may  make  appro- 
priate withdrawals  from  the  judgment  funds 
and  Interest  thereon,  using  Interest  funds 
first,  to  pay  costs  incident  to  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
bring  current  to  the  date  of  this  Act  the 
roll  prepared  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  October  14,  1966  (80  Stftt.  909),  by 
(a)  adding  the  names  of  children  born  to 
enroUees  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on  the 
date  of  this  Act,  (b)  by  adding  the  names 
of  persons  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act 
who  were  eligible  for  enrollment  under  said 
section  4  but  were  not  enrolled,  and  the 
names  of  their  children  born  on  or  prior  to 
and  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act,  and  (c) 
by  deleting  the  names  of  persons  who  are 
deceased  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  An  application  for  addition  of  a 
name  to  the  roll  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  Act  must  be  filed  with  the  area  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma,  on  forms  prescribed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  determination  of  the  Secretary 
regarding  the  eligibility  of  an  applicant  shall 
be  final. 

Sec.  5.  On  completion  of  the  roll  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  balance  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  satisfy  the  Judgments 
In  dockets  numbered  255,  256,  124  C,  D,  E, 
and  F,  and  Interest  accumulated  thereon, 
shall  be  distributed  equally  to  the  Individ- 
uals enrolled. 

Sec  6.  The  funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  that  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Act  of  July  22,  1969  (83  Stat. 
49),  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  In  docket  numbered  251-A,  to- 
gether with  the  Interest  thereon,  after  pay- 
ment of  attorney  fees  and  exjjenses,  may  be 
advanced  or  expended  for  any  purpose  that 
Is  authorized  by  the  tribal  governing  body  of 
the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  distribute  a  per  capita  share 
payable  to  a  living  enroUee  directly  to  such 
enroUee,  and  shall  distribute  a  per  capita 
share  payable  to  a  deceased  enroUee  directly 
to  his  heirs  or  legatees  upon  proof  of  death 
and  Inheritance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
whose  findings  upon  such  proof  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

(b)  Sums  payable  to  enroUees  or  their  heirs 
or  legatees  who  are  less  than  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal  disability 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures. Including  the  establishment  of  trusts, 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
appropriate  to  protect  the  best  int««st  of 
such  persons. 

Sec  8.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may  be 
distributed  per  capita  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  income  tax  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  lien,  debt,  or  attorney  fees  ex- 
cept delinquent  debts  owed  to  the  tribe  or 
the  United  States. 

Sec  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorled  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  deadlines. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3,  through  Page  2.  line  4,  strike 
out  all  section  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"That  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Acts 
of  July  22,  1969  (83  Stat.  49) ,  and  January  8, 
1971  (84  Stat.  1981),  to  pay  Judgments 
awarded  to  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  255 
and  124-C,  dockets  numbered  256,  124-D,  E, 
and  F,  and  dockets  numbered  131  and  253, 
and  to  pay  a  Judgment  awarded  to  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in  docket  numbered 
251-A,  together  with  interest  thereon,  after 
payment  of  attorney  fees  and  litigation  ex- 
penses, shall  be  distributed  as  provided  In 
this  Act." 

Page  3,  lines  1  through  6.  strike  out  aU  of 


Section  5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec  5.  On  completion  of  the  roll  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  balance  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  satisfy  the  Judgments 
In  dockets  numbered  255  and  124-C,  dockets 
numbered  256,  124-D,  E,  and  F,  and  dockets 
nimibered  131  and  253,  and  interest  accumu- 
lated thereon,  shall  be  distributed  equally 
to  the  individuals  enrolled." 

Page  3,  line  18,  strike  out  "thaU"  and  in- 
sert "shall". 

Page  4,  lines  4  through  8,  strike  out  all  of 
Section  8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Skc  8.  None  of  the  funds  dUtrlbuted 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  KJL.  5199,  as  amended,  is  to  au- 
thorize the  distribution  and  use  of  four 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians 
totaling  in  excess  of  $5.25  million. 

A  prior  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Mi- 
ami Indians  of  Indiana  and  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  has  been  distributed 
pursuant  to  a  roll  prepared  under  a  1966 
statute— 80  Stat.  909 — and  the  pending 
bill  provides  that  the  1966  roll  will  be 
brought  up  to  date  and  used  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  new  judgments.  This 
roll  is  a  descendancy  roll  covering  about 
3,066  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  and  816 
Miami  Indians  of  Oklahoma.  It  will  be 
updated  by  deleting  the  names  of  de- 
ceased persons,  by  adding  the  names  of 
children  bom  since  1966,  and  by  adding 
the  names  of  persons  who  were  eligible 
for  enrollment  under  the  1966  Act  but 
were  not  enrolled. 

The  entire  judgment  fund  will  be  dis- 
tributed per  capita  to  the  Indians  on  the 
updated  roll,  with  the  exception  of  $10,- 
000  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Mi- 
ami Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  tribal  organization. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
255  and  124-C,  dockets  numbered  256, 
124-D,  E,  and  F,  and  dockets  numbered 
131  and  253,  and  of  fimds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Mi- 
ami Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in  docket  num- 
bered 251-A,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OF  THE  OSAGE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 
OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7093) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  Judg- 
ment funds  of  the  Osage  Tribe  of  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Hit.  7093 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  distribute  per  capita  to  all 


persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  roll  of 
the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  September  24,  1921, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Jime  28,  1906  (34 
Stat.  539),  all  funds  which  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  Act  of  January  8,  1971  (84  Stat. 
1981),  in  satisfaction  of  a  Judgment  that 
was  obtained  by  the  Osage  Nation  of  In- 
dians in  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
against  the  United  States  in  dockets  num- 
bered 105,  106,  107,  and  108,  together  with 
interest  thereon,  except  the  sum  of  $1,- 
000,000  and  any  fimds  that  revert  to  the 
Osage  Tribe  to  be  expended  for  an  education 
program  or  other  programs  beneficial  to  the 
Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma  under 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  except  the 
amount  allowed  for  attorney  fees  and  ex- 
penses and  the  cost  of  distribution. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
make  appropriate  withdrawals  from  the 
Judgment  funds  and  Interest  thereon,  using 
Interest  funds  first,  to  pay  costs  Incident  to 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  a  share 
or  proportional  share  payable  to  a  living 
original  Osage  allottee  shall  be  paid  to  such 
allottee. 

(b)  A  share  of  a  deceased  Osage  allottee 
having  died  prior  to  or  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act  shall  be  distributed  to  his  heirs  of 
Osage  Indian  blood  pursuant  to  an  order  de- 
termining heirs  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  such  distribu- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive.  In  the  event  the 
heirs  of  Osage  Indian  blood  of  an  Osage  In- 
dian having  died  prior  to  or  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  Act  have  not  been  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  a  court 
of  competent  Jiulsdlctlon  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  such  share  shall  be  distributed  to 
the  heirs  of  Osage  Indian  blood  upon  the 
filing  of  proof  of  death  and  Inheritance  in 
accordance  with  the  Oklahoma  law  of  in- 
testate succession  in  a  form  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  whose  findings 
and  determinations  upon  such  proof  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive:  Provided,  That  when 
a  person  of  Osage  Indian  blood  receives  an 
amount  totaling  less  than  $20  from  one  or 
more  shares  of  one  or  more  Osage  allottees, 
that  amount  shaU  not  be  distributed  to  the 
Individual,  but  will  revert  to  the  Osage  Tribe. 

(c)  A  share  or  proportional  share  payable 
to  a  person  of  Osage  Indian  blood  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  any  person  under 
guardianship  pursuant  to  an  order  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  notwithstanding 
the  fact  he  has  received  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency shaU  be  disbursed  under  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec  3.  All  claims  for  per  capita  shares  by 
heirs  of  Osage  Indian  blood  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Superintendent.  Osage  Agency.  Paw- 
huska.  Oklahoma,  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act.  Thereafter,  all  claims  and  the  right  to 
file  same  shall  be  forever  barred  and  the  vm- 
clalmed  shares  shall  revert  to  the  Osage 
Tribe.  Unclaimed  shares  of  distributees  shall 
revert  to  the  Osage  Tribe  six  months  after 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  their  right  to  share. 

Sec  4.  No  part  of  any  ftmds  which  may  be 
distributed  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  Federal  and  State  Income  tax,  nor  subject 
to  any  Hen,  debt,  or  claim  of  any  nature 
whatsoever  against  the  Osage  Tribe  or  indi- 
vidual Indian.  Payments  made  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  held  to  be  "other  Income 
and  resources"  as  defined  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  laws  relating  to  pensions  and  bene- 
fits payable  to  veterans,  and  pensions  and 
benefits  paid  by  any  State. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
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thorlzed  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  cut  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "September  24, 
1921,"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "April  11, 
1908.". 

Page  2.  lines  4  to  7,  strike  out  "to  be  ex- 
pended for  an  education  program  or  other 
programs  beneficial  to  the  Osage  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior." 

Page  2,  following  line  9,  Insert  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  as  follows,  and  reletter  the  suc- 
ceeding subsection  accordingly; 

"(b)  The  sum  of  $1,000,000  plus  any  funds 
that  revert  to  the  Osage  Tribe  may  be  ad- 
vanced, expended.  Invested,  or  reinvested 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  an  education 
program  or  other  socioeconomic  programs  of 
benefit  to  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa, such  programs  to  be  administered  as 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Page  4,  lines  3  to  10.  strike  out  all  of  Sec- 
tion 4  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  4.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  7093  is  to  authorize  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  $13,250,000  Osage  judg- 
ment. All  except  $1,000,000  will  be  dis- 
tributed per  capita.  The  $1,000,000  will 
be  used  for  education  and  other  tribal 
programs. 

The  judgment  is  final  and  the  money 
has  been  appropriated.  There  is  a  dis- 
pute, however,  about  how  the  per  capita 
distribution  should  be  made.  The  Osage 
Tribe  has  a  closed  roll  that  was  prepared 
in  1908.  The  bill  provides  that  the  money 
win  be  distributed  equally  among  the 
persons  who  are  on  that  roll.  A  living 
enrollee  will  take  his  full  share.  The 
share  of  a  deceased  enrollee  will  go  to  his 
Osage  heirs,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
Osage  blood  they  have.  An  heir  who  is 
not  an  Osage  is  excluded.  Under  this 
plan  all  living  Osages  will  not  share.  The 
children  and  grandchildren  of  their  liv- 
ing heir  will  be  excluded,  because  they 
are  not  heirs  of  the  deceased  enrollee. 

The  alternative  urged  by  some  of  the 
Osage  Indians  is  to  prepare  a  new  roll 
of  all  living  Osages  of  one-quarter  de- 
gree blood,  or  more,  and  to  distribute  the 
judgment  among  them  equally.  The  offi- 
cial tribal  organization  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  oppose  this  altema- 
Uve. 

The  1908  roll  has  the  names  of  2,229 
persons.  Only  447  are  alive.  These  447 
living  enrollees  have  2.384  descendants, 
who  will  not  be  able  to  share  in  the  judg- 
ment through  their  living  ancestor.  Some 
of  them  may.  however,  be  able  to  qualify 
as  the  heirs  of  deceased  enrollees. 

In  addition  to  the  447  living  enrollees 
and  their  2,384  descendants,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  deceased  enrollees  number 
5.413.  The  total  Osage  population  Is  8,214. 
The  available  information  does  not  show 
how  many  of  these  5.413  may  qualify  as 
heirs.  Many  of  them  are  children  and 
will  not  qualify  because  their  parents 
are  living.  Some  of  the  children  may, 
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however,  qualify  as  heirs  of  other  de- 
ceased relatives. 

The  amounts  of  the  per  capita  pay- 
ments win  vary  widely,  depending  upon 
whether  the  individual  is  a  sole  heir  or 
one  of  multiple  heirs  of  a  deceased  en- 
rollee. Some  of  the  447  Uving  enrollees. 
who  are  entitled  to  a  full  share,  may  also 
be  heirs  of  deceased  enrollees. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
5199  authorizes  the  long  over-due  distri- 
bution of  over  $5.25  million  in  funds 
awarded  the  Miami  Indian  Tribe.  For 
more  than  2  years,  members  of  the  tribe 
in  my  own  State  have  anxiously  been 
waiting  for  the  Congress  to  determine 
the  method  for  payment  of  the  awards, 
and  I  believe  the  bill  which  we  have 
before  us  will  help  to  expedite  that  pay- 
ment. The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, as  well  as  the  full  House  Interior 
Committee,  have  unanimously  recom- 
mended passage  of  H.R.  5199.  and  I  urge 
its  adoption  at  this  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PREPARATION  OP  A  ROLL  OP  PER- 
SONS OP  CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  DE- 
SCENT AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OP  CERTAIN  FUNDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12404) 
to  amend  section  5  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 21.  1968—82  Stat.  860— relating  to 
preparation  of  a  roll  of  persons  of  Cali- 
fornia Indian  descent  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  certain  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  12404 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5  of  the  Act  of  September  21.  1968  (82  Stat. 
860) ,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  dol- 
lar figure  of  $325,000.  in  the  last  sentence 
and  substituting  the  dollar  figure  of  $475  - 
000. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  12404  is  to  increase  by  $150.- 
000  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  may  be  spent  in  compiling  a  roll  of 
California  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing a  $29,100,000  judgment.  The 
cost  of  preparing  the  roll  is  paid  out  of 
the  judgment. 

A  1968  statute  (82  Stat.  860)  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prepare 
a  roll  of  the  Indians  of  California  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  the  $29,100.- 
000  judgment,  but  provided  that  the  cost 
may  not  exceed  $325,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
reached  this  ceiling  and  has  not  finished 
the  roll.  The  reasons  are  understandable 
because  of  the  large  number — more  than 
75,000 — of  applications  that  must  be 
processed.  By  way  of  comparison,  a  Cali- 
fornia Indian  roll  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  May  24,  1950.  cost  S245.000  and 
contained  36.094  names.  The  roll  cur- 
rently under  preparation  is  a  completely 
new  roll,  based  on  different  eligibility 
standards,  that  will  contain  almost  twice 


as  many  names,  and  that  will  be  pre- 
pared under  a  consumer  price  index  that 
increased  from  81.6  in  1950  to  132  1  in 
1969.  ■ 

If  the  $325,000  ceiling  on  the  use  of  the 
judgment  fund  to  complete  the  roll  is  not 
raised,  the  money  that  Is  necessary  to 
complete  the  roll  wll'  have  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  general  fund  of  th» 
Treasury. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7093  and  urge  that  it 
be  passed.  H.R.  7093  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  $13,250,000  In  funds  awarded 
members  of  the  Osage  Indian  Tribe  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  nearly  2 
years  ago.  The  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  conducted  public  hearings  on 
H.R.  7093  in  November  of  1971.  and  sub- 
sequently both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  House  Interior  Committee  unan- 
imously recommended  approval  of  the 
bUl  which  Is  before  us  today.  I  believe 
members  of  the  tribe  are  deserving  of 
prompt  and  expeditious  action  from  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  funds  which 
they  have  been  awarded,  and  I  urge  that 
H.R.  7093  be  approved  without  further 
delay. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTABLISHING  A  COMMISSION  ON 
REVISION  OP  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7378) 
to  establish  a  commission  on  revision  of 
the  judicial  circuits  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  Uke  to  know  why 
we  should  establish  another  commission, 
what  the  full  intent  of  the  amendments 
are,  and  specifically  why  the  additional 
expenditure  when  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  conference  in  being  and  the 
courts  and  their  administrative  mecha- 
nism could  handle  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearing  no  response,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  TRANSFER  TO  THE  STATE 
OP  TENNESSEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9676) 
to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  i>assed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZING  RELEASE  OP  LAND 
TO  STATE  OF  OREGON  FOR  HIGH- 
WAY PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4634) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
release  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  a 
condition  in  a  deed  conveying  certain 
land  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be  used 
as  a  public  highway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.    4634 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
witlistanding  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  Augiist  1.  1956,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  authorized  and  directed  to  re- 
lease on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  con- 
dition in  a  deed  dated  November  9,  1956,  con- 
veying land  in  Clackamas  County,  Oregon, 
to  the  State  of  Oregon  (as  reflected  on  draw- 
ing 4540,  filed  with  the  district  engineer, 
Seattle,  Washington)  which  requires  the  land 
so  conveyed  to  be  used  for  military  purposes 
only  and  provides  for  reversion  of  such  land 
to  the  United  States  if  at  any  time  it  ceases 
to  be  so  used,  but  only  with  respect  to  a  sixty- 
foot  right-of-way  cutting  across  the  north- 
east corner  of  such  land  for  a  distance  of 
approximately  three  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
and  only  if  the  State  of  Oregon  or  an  au- 
thorized agency  of  the  State  conveys  such 
right  of  way  (subject  to  section  2  of  this  Act) 
to  Clackamas  County  to  be  used  as  a  public 
highway  to  provide  a  direct  Intertie  between 
Clackamas  County  Road  40  to  the  west  and 
Mother  Road  to  the  east. 

Sec.  2.  The  right-of-way  conveyed  to 
Clackamas  County  under  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  used  only  as  a  public  high- 
way and  for  related  purposes,  and  if  such 
right-of-way  at  any  time  ceases  to  be  so 
used,  title  thereto  shall  immediately  revert 
to  the  United  States,  and.  In  addition,  title 
to  all  improvements  made  by  Clackamas 
County  during  Its  occupancy  shall  vest  In  the 
United  States  without  payment  of  compen- 
sation therefor. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Im- 
pose such  additional  terms  and  conditions 
on  the  release  and  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary 
as  an  Incident  of  the  release  and  conveyance 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  borne  by  the 
grantee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

"That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1956.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  release  or  modify  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  the  reservation  and  conditions 
in  a  deed  dated  November  9,  1956.  conveying 
land  in  Clackamas  County,  Oregon,  to  the 
State  of  Oregon  (as  refiected  on  drawing  4540, 
filed  with  the  district  engineer,  Seattle, 
Washington)  one  of  which  requires  the  land 
so  conveyed  to  be  used  for  military 'purposes 
only  and  provides  for  a  reversion  of  such  land 
to  the  United  States  if  at  any  time  it  ceases 
to  be  so  used,  but  only  with  respect  to  a  sixty- 
foot  right-of-way  cutting  across  the  north- 
west comer  of  such  land  for  a  distance  of 
approximately  three  hundred  and  forty  to 
four  hundred  feet,  and  only  If  the  State  of 
Oregon  or  an  authorized  agency  of  the  State 
conveys  such  right-of-way  (subject  to  section 
2  of  this  Act)  to  Clackamas  County  to  be  used 
as  a  public  highway  to  provide  a  direct  Inter- 


tie between  Clackamas  County  Road  40  and 
Mather  Road. 

"Sec.  2.  The  release  and  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance of  the  right-of-way  to  Clackamas 
County  as  authorized  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  provide  that  the  right-of- 
way  shall  be  used  only  as  a  public  highway 
and  for  related  purposes,  and  If  such  right- 
of-way  at  any  time  ceases  to  be  so  used,  title 
thereto  shall  Immediately  revert  to  the  State 
of  Oregon,  together  with  any  Improvements 
made  by  Clackamas  County  without  payment 
of  compensation  therefor,  and  In  which  event 
the  right-of-way  shall  again  become  a  part  of 
Camp  Withycombe  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  reservation  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  aforementioned  deed  of  November  9, 
1956. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Im- 
pose such  additional  terms  and  conditions 
on  the  release  and  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  4.  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary  as 
an  Incident  of  the  release  and  conveyance 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  borne  by  the 
grantee." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  release 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  certain 
land  use  restrictions  with  respect  to  a 
proposed  right-of-way  of  approximately 
60  by  340  to  400  feet,  constituting  a  por- 
tion of  a  233.91-acre  parcel  of  land  in 
Clackamas  Coimty,  Oreg.,  heretofore 
conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  military  purposes 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  1,  1956  (70 
Stat.  793) ,  so  that  the  State  may  convey 
this  right-of-way  to  Clackamas  Coimty 
for  use  as  a  public  highway. 

The  proposed  release  involves  the  lands 
of  Camp  Withycombe,  formerly  the 
Clackamas  National  Guard  target  range, 
located  in  Clackamas  County,  9  miles 
southeast  of  Portland,  Oreg.  This  facility, 
comprising  233.91  acres  of  land  with  im- 
provements, was  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  Oregon  by  deed  executed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  dated  November  9, 
1956,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  1, 
1956  (70  Stat.  793) .  Both  the  act  and  the 
deed  made  the  conveyance  subject  to  cer- 
tain reservations,  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions, to  wit: 

First,  reserved  to  the  United  States  all 
minerals,  oil,  and  gas  with  rights-of-en- 
try;  second,  the  property  is  to  be  used 
only  for  military  purposes,  and  if  not  so 
used,  title  thereto  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  with  till  improvements  and 
without  compensation;  and  third,  in 
event  of  national  emergency  or  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
reoccupy  and  use  the  property  without 
payment.  Camp  Withycombe  has,  since 
its  establishment,  been  used  for  National 
Guard  purposes  and  currently  is  utilized 
by  the  Oregon  National  Guard  for  mili- 
tary academy  operations  in  small  unit 
tactics,  a  firing  range,  and  storage  de- 
pot. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  .a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMmTNG  PERSONS  FROM 
COUNTRIES  ASSISTING  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  ITS  EFFORTS 
IN  VIETNAM  TO  RECEIVE  IN- 
STRUCTIONS AT  THE  THREE 
SERVICE    ACADEMIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8209)  to 
amend  and  extend  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod the  act  of  November  9,  1966.  per- 
mitting persons  from  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States  to  receive  instruc- 
tion at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  8209 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  November  8.  1966. 
Public  Law  89-802  (80  Stat.  1518) ,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows : 

(1)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  A  person  may  not  be  admitted  to  an 
Academy  for  Instruction  under  this  Act  un- 
less his  country,  after  November  9,  1966,  has 
assisted  the  United  States  by  providing  man- 
power or  bases  in  connection  with  hostilities 
In  Vietnam. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  twenty  persons  may 
receive  instruction  under  this  Act  at  any 
one  Academy  at  any  one  time." 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1970"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"1975". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  delete  the  number  "8" 
after  November,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
number  "9". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


PURPOSE 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  ex- 
tend until  October  1.  1975,  the  authority 
under  the  act  of  November  9,  1966.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-802 — 80  Stat.  1518 — to  admit 
foreign  nationals  to  each  of  the  service 
academies.  The  proposed  legislation  also 
would  increase  the  number  of  persons 
who  may  be  admitted  to  each  academy 
by  authorizing  a  maximum  of  20  enrolled 
at  any  one  time. 

PRESENT  LAW 

Present  Law— 10  U.S.C.,  4344,  4345, 
6957,  9344,  and  9345— provides  perma- 
nent authorization  for  each  service 
academy  to  admit  20  students  from  the 
American  Republics,  including  Canada, 
and  four  additional  students  from  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

EXPLANATION       AND       JUSTIFICATION       FOR       THB 
LEGISLATION 

Students  from  other  foreign  countries 
have  been  admitted  from  time  to  time 
by  virtue  of  special  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  The  act  of  November  9, 
1966,  Public  Law  89-802—80  Stat. 
1518 — authorizes  the  admission  of  up  to 
four  students  from  foreign  countries  to 
each  of  the  service  academies,  provided 
that  the  student's  country  was  at  the  time 
of  his  admission  assisting  the  United 
States  in  its  efforts  in  Vietnam  by  the 
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provision  of  manpower  or  bases.  That  act 
further  specifies  that  no  person  may  be 
admitted  to  an  academy  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  after  October  1,  1970. 

The  bill,  H_R.  8209,  as  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  would  therefore 
amend  Public  Law  89-802  to:  First.  Ex- 
tend from  October  1,  1970  to  October  1, 
1975,  the  authority  contained  in  the  act, 
and,  second,  increase  the  niunber  author- 
ized in  attendance  at  each  academy  at 
any  one  time  from  four  to  20. 

In  view  of  the  expiration  of  the  de- 
limiting date  of  existing  law  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  executive  branch  to  continue 
their  temporary  program  for  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  nationals  to  the  service 
academies,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  requested  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  8209. 

It  is  considered  that  the  admission  to 
the   service    academies    of   citizens   of 
friendly  forei?ni  nations,   regardless  of 
geographic  location.  Is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.  The  good- 
will and  the  fellowship  created  among 
all  the  cadets  and  midshipmen  is  deep 
and  abiding,  and.  although  difficult  to 
measure,  is  undoubtedly  cumulative,  fa- 
vorable, and  enduring.  The  military  ex- 
pertise instilled  in  foreign  cadets  and 
midshipmen,  coupled  with  their  exposure 
to  American  ideals  and  principles,  pro- 
vides a  much  needed  asset,  particularly 
in  those  less  developed  countries  where 
the  United  States  is  seeking  to  encourage 
stability,  meaningful  progress,  and  rea- 
sonable leadership.  The  U.S.  alliance  sys- 
tem and  military  assistance  programs 
underscore  the  extent  to  which  the  U.S. 
politico-military  relations  are  conducted 
in  an  allied  environment.  Academy  edu- 
cation for  selected  foreign  cadets  and 
midshipmen  could  contribute  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  military  concepts, 
standardized       procedures,       logistics, 
strategy,  and  tactics,  and  even  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  goals. 

BACKGROUND 

Set  forth  below  is  information  con- 
cerning foreign  students  currently  at- 
tending service  academies  and  those  who 
have  previously  attended  the  academies 
since  1954. 

Foreign  Sttjdents  Cttrrentlt  Attending 
Service  Academies 
Naval  Academy,  total 19 

Peru  — _ _  3 

Philippines 2 

Nicaragua i 

Colombia "  ~_  3 

ChUe "'..'.'.'.  3 

Honduras  I_I_I  2 

Costa  Rica ~"  1 

Uruguay  1 

Jamaica "  1 

New  Zealand 1 

South  Vietnam I "  1 

Military  Academy,  total 34 

El  Salvador a 

Philippines 4 

Nicaragua '_,_'.  2 

Honduras  . 2 

Oulnea   "  3 

Bolivia 1 

Ouatemala I ~  1 

Uruguay  . 2 

Panama 2 


Colombia 1 

Costa  Rica I-.ZIIIII  2 

South  Korea I I  1 

South  Vietnam 1.11.1  i 

Air  Force  Academy,  total 16 

Philippines 2 

Costa  Rica 2 

ChUe l_l  1 

Jamaica 1 

Panama i 

Uruguay  "Jllll  3 

South  Korea 2 

Mexico 1 

Dominican  Republic I  1 

El  Salvador "  1 

Oradu.ates  or  Foreign  Students  From  the 
Service  Academies 

Naval  Academy,  since  1954,  total..  77 

Malaysia 1 

Belgium "  6 

Ecuador 3 

Peru ~_ri"  12 

PhUlpplnes 17 

Venezuela ~"  5 

Cuba  2 

South  Korea 1 

Nicaragua ~~  3 

Colombia 

Panama 4 

Argentina ""  3 

ChUe 3  7 

Honduras  1 

Costa  Rica "  5 


Military     Academy,     since     1961, 

total 23 

El  Salvador 1 

Philippines 6 

Guatemala l__~  1 

Panama 3 

Jamaica 2 

South  Korea "~  1 

Nicaragua 1 

Honduras  2  1 

Uruguay  j 

Costa  Rica ZIIII  3 

Chile   "._"'  2 

Thailand H  1 

Air   Force    Academy,    since    1962, 

total 13 

Bolivia 1 

Philippines "  4 

Chile ""I~I  1 

Panama IIIII  1 

China  (Taiwan) ZIIIIIII  1 

New  Zealand 1 

Thailand I_-III""II  1 

Venezuela 1 

Jamaica "III  1 

Uruguay  I._III"II  1 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS  AT  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY  (SINCE  1962) 


Country 


Gradu- 
ated 


Resigned       Now 

or  dis-         at- 

charged  tending 


Total 
ad- 
mitted 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS  AT  MILITARY  ACADEMY  (SINCE  1961) 


Bolivia 

Peru 

Thailand 

Philippines 

Costa  Rica 

Venezuela 

Chile 

Jamaica. 

Panama 

Uruguay 

China  (Taiwan) 

New  Zealand 

South  Korea 

Mexico 

Dominican  Republic. 
El  Salvador 


El  Salvador 

Philippines 

Nicaragua 

Honduras 

Guinea 

Bolivia 

Guatemala 

Uruguay 

Panama 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Jamaica 

Chile 

South  Korea 

Thailand 

South  Vietnam 


Total. 


23 


24 


3 
10 
4 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
5 
1 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS  AT  NAVAL  ACADEMY  (SINCE  1954) 


Total. 


13 


16 


35 


Malaysia 

Belgium  I 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Philippines 

Venezuela 

Cuba 

Nicaragua 

Columbia 

Panama 

Argentina 

Chile 

Honduras 

Costa  Rica 

Uruguay 

Jamaica 

New  Zealand... 
South  Vietnam. 
South  Korea 


1 

6 

8 
12 
17 

5 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3  . 

7  . 

1  . 

5 


1 
6 
9 

15 
20 
7 
5 
4 
5 
8 
3 
10 
3 
7 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total.. 


77 


13 


19 


109 


'  Under  the  terms  of  the  special  laws  by  which  the  Belgium 
students  were  admitted  to  the  Naval  Academy,  the  cost  of  their 
education  was  paid  by  the  Belgium  Government.  For  all  of  the 
other  students  at  the  3  service  academies,  the  U.S.  Government 
paid  for  the  entiie  amount  of  theii  education. 

There  are  currently  59  foreign  students 
attending  the  three  service  academies. 
These  students  are  attending  under  leg- 
islation previously  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  includes  permanent  legislation 
authorizing  students  from  the  American 
Republics,  including  Canada,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  those  eligible  coimtries  as  de- 
fined under  Public  Law  89-802. 

This  bill  would  permit  no  more  than 
20  persons  at  any  one  academy  at  any 
one  time  from  those  countries  who  have 
assisted  the  United  States  by  providing 
manpower  or  bases  since  November  9, 
1966  in  connection  with  hostilities  in 
Vietnam. 

The  determination  of  eligible  countries 
imder  this  bill  would  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  State.  The  State  Depart- 
ment would  make  a  formal  notification 
to  the  Ambassador  of  the  eligible  coun- 
try. At  the  present  time  Australia,  Na- 
tionalist China,  Japan,  South  Korea, 
Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand  are  eligible  under  H.R. 
8209. 

Students  appointed  to  the  service  acad- 
emies under  H.R.  8209  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  those  presently  authorized  for 
appointment  from  U.S.  citizens.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  under  no  circumstances 
would  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  be 
denied  entrance  to  the  service  academies 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  wlilch 
increases  the  total  spaces  available  at 
the  academies.  Past  experience  has  indi- 
cated that  all  authorized  spaces  are  not 
utilized,  thus  enabling  the  academies  to 
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accommodate  the  authorized  foreign 
nationals. 

H.R.  8209,  a  temporary  law,  would 
authorize  a  maximum  of  20  additional 
foreign  students  at  each  Academy  at  any 
one  time.  This  would  increase  the  total 
to  44  foreign  students  eligible  to  attend 
each  service  academy  at  any  one  time. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  imder  permanent 
pro\1sions  of  law  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment is  already  permilted  to  send  four 
students  to  the  service  academies.  In  dis- 
cussing the  possible  application  of  this 
bill  to  the  Philippine  Government,  wit- 
nesses from  the  Department  of  Defense 
advised  that  although  the  bill  does  not 
specifically  exclude  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment, there  was  no  present  plan  to  use 
the  authority  of  this  bill  to  increase 
the  number  of  Philippine  students  who 
may  be  eligible  to  attend  the  service 
academies. 

nomination  procedures  for  foreign  na- 
tional at  service  acaoeiciks 

The  state  Department  makes  a  formal 
annoimcement  to  the  foreign  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  coimtries  that  are  eligible  to 
make  nominations.  The  U.S.  Ambassador 
in  each  eligible  country  then  receives  the 
nominations  and  conducts  the  initial 
screening  for  security.  The  nomination 
is  then  sent  by  the  service  attach^  (Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force)  of  the  U.S.  Embassy 
to  the  service  academy  for  which  the 
nomination  has  been  made.  The  nomina- 
tion is  then  processed  by  the  service 
academy.  The  nominee  is  tested  upon  the 
same  basis  as  other  nominees  to  the 
academy.  The  final  approval  of  each  for- 
eign nomination  is  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  through  the  various 
service  Secretaries.  The  Ambassador  of 
the  Nation  of  the  successful  applicant  is 
then  informed  of  the  student's  selection. 
The  student  is  then  given  a  physical 
examination  and  travel  orders  to  travel 
at  U.S.  Government  expense  to  the  serv- 
ice academy. 

COST   AND    budget   DATA 

The  average  cost,  including  pay  and  al- 
lowances costs,  will  be  approximately  $3,- 
500  per  year  per  student.  The  students 
would  be  paid  the  same  as  other  mid- 
shipmen and  cadets,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent to  one-half  of  an  ensign  or  second 
lieutenant's  pay,  plus  the  appropriate 
subsistence  allowances. 

The  overall  average  cost,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  overhead  cost  of  operating 
the  service  academies,  the  cost  associat- 
ed with  the  staff,  the  summer  training, 
the  travel  cost,  and  the  summer  field 
duty  in  the  case  of  West  Point  cadets,  is 
approximately  $52,000  at  West  Point, 
$53,000  at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
$51,000  for  the  Naval  Academy.  This  cost 
covers  the  entire  period  of  4  years. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  enactment  of 
this  proposal  will  result  in  any  substan- 
tial increased  budgetary  requirement  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING   DISPOSAL   OF   ZINC 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  766)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  zinc  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object,  of  course — ^I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee  handling  this  legislation  for 
the  fine  cooperation  I  have  personally 
had  with  the  committee  and  also  the  co- 
operation given  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Afifairs  generally.  It 
has  been  a  great  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  this  measure. 
Under  present  circumstances  it  is  appro- 
priate that  it  be  approved. 

It  is  important  and  appropriate,  how- 
ever, that  this  record  shows  clearly  to 
the  Congress  and  the  public  exactly  how 
and  imder  what  terms  the  disposal  wUl 
be  made. 

This  bill  states  in  broad  terms  that: 

The  time  and  method  ot  disposition  shall 
be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

The  quantity  of  515,200  tons  is  large  in 
relation  to  annual  consumption  of  zinc 
metal  being  equivalent  to  approximately 
50  percent  thereof  on  an  annual  basis  at 
present  consumption  rates.  In  earlier 
proceedings  before  Subcommittee  No.  3 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  authorization  to 
dispose  of  such  a  relatively  large  quan- 
tity without  some  well-defined  method 
of  disposal  might  well  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  usual  markets. 

To  avoid  this  possibility,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration entered  into  negotiation  with  all 
of  the  producers  of  primary  zinc  metal 
in  the  United  States  seeking  a  definitive 
method  of  disposition  that  would  meet 
the  criteria  broadly  expressed  in  this  bill. 

I  am  informed  that  these  negotiations 
have  now  been  successfully  concluded, 
resulting  in  agreements  by  substantially 
all  of  the  producers  of  primary  zinc  in 
the  United  States  to  purchase  the  excess 
zinc  and  move  it  into  consumption 
through  normal  marketing  processes  at 
rates  of  not  less  than  50,000  tons  nor 
more  than  150,000  tons  per  year  until  the 
excess  has  been  exhausted.  Prices  to  be 
paid  for  the  various  grades  and  qualities 
of  zinc  metal  available  from  the  stock- 
piles wir  n  all  cases  be  related  to  average 
market  .ces  at  the  time  of  withdrawal, 
and  will  ot  result  in  any  profit  to  the 
purchas*  <  Some  of  the  metal  available 
from  tht  stockpiles  is  of  specification 
that  has  been  outdated  in  commercial 
use,  or  in  simple  terms,  below  current 
commercial  grades,  since  it  was  put  into 
the  stockpiles.  The  producers  have 
agreed,  where  feasible,  to  reprocess  such 
metal  into  currently  acceptable  commer- 
cial grades,  retm-ning  to  the  Government 
any  increase  in  the  value  thereof  through 
reprocessing.  The  program  provides  for  a 
set-aside  of   75,000  tons  that  may  be 


withdrawn  for  Government  use  or  pur- 
chased by  others,  but  in  the  event  any 
part  of  it  is  not  so  disposed  of  at  the  end 
of  the  program,  it  will  be  purchased  by 
the  primary  producers. 

Those  concerned  with  these  complex 
negotiations  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  successful  conclusion  of  them  and 
authorization  for  disposal  of  515,200  tons 
of  zinc  through  S.  766  may  now  be  made 
with  greater  assurance  that  the  intimate 
disposal  will  be  made  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, without  avoidable  loss  to  the  United 
States  and  without  disruption  of  usual 
markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  won- 
der if  the  author  of  the  bill  or  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  could  advise  what  the  status  of 
the  stockpile  will  be  following  this  dis- 
posal with  regard  to  zinc. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  formerly  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices handling  surplus  stockpile  problems, 
but  I  £im  not  currently  so  assigned  nor 
have  I  been  designated  to  handle  the  bill 
on  the  fioor  for  today;  but,  based  on  that 
past  experience  and  the  information 
provided  to  m.e,  I  will  simply  add  to  the 
statanent  saying  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  an  inventory  of  over 
1,117,000  short  tons  whereas  the  present 
stockpile  objective  is  560,000  short  tons. 

This  bill  would  dispose  of  the  differ- 
ence between  those  two  figures  in  the 
amoimt  of  515,000 — rounded  figure — 
short  tons,  bringing  us  down  to  what  the 
OEP  requested  we  have  in  the  two  stock- 
piles controlled  by  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  GSA  will,  on  the 
basis  of  experience  and  past  programs, 
put  this  on  the  market  in  such  a  way  sis 
to  allow  an  upset  price,  but  not  to  upset 
the  market  itself. 

I  believe  it  will  be  very  adequate  to 
handle  it  in  this  manner. 

From  the  beginning,  and  back  in  the 
first  6  years  that  I  was  in  the  Congress, 
when  I  served  on  the  Armed  Services 
"Stockpiles"  Subcommittee  I  also  had 
the  vital  and  provincial  interest  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON)  has  in  lead  and  zinc  produc- 
tion. I  also  recall  that  at  one  time  after 
the  OEP  said  we  needed  no  further 
stockpiling  of  lead,  that  we  controverted 
that  and  took  necessary  and  successful 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  hope  that  answers  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  if  in  his  judgment  the  amount 
that  would  be  continued  In  the  stock- 
pile imder  this  bill  is  sufiQcient  to  meet 
the  security  regiiirements  of  the  United 
States? 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  went  into  tliat 
in  some  detail  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  and  this  is  supported  by  the  an- 
nounced policies  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  has  been  a  steady  down- 
grading of  the  stockpiling  requirements 
over  a  number  of  years.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  fears  that  we  have  cut  these 
stockpiles  to  a  dangerously  low  level  on 
a  number  of  strategic  items. 

However,  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  and  shall 
not  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bUl  as  follows: 

S.  766 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  approximately  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred 
short  tons  of  zinc  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Strate- 
gic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  T7.S.C.  98-98h)  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  68  Stat.  456, 
as  amended  by  73  Stat.  607.  Such  disposition 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition  shall 
be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and 
the  protection  of  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  usual  markets. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  covered 
by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  publicly 
advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be  rejected 
when  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
If— 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to 
an  agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
January  31,  1972.  the  total  inventory  of 
zinc  held  by  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration was  approximately  1,117,673  short 
tons.  The  present  stockpile  objective,  es- 
tablished December  3,  1969,  is  560,000 
short  tons.  Of  the  42,437  short  tons  pre- 
viously authorized  as  excess,  22,097  short 
tons  are  available  for  transfer  to  Gov- 
ernment agencies  under  Public  Law 
89-9  (approved  April  2,  1965) ,  and  20,340 
short  tons  are  available  for  commercial 
sale  under  authorization  of  Public  Law 
89-322  (approved November  4, 1965) . The 


additional  excess  of  515,200  short  tons  is 
covered  by  S.  766. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the 
zinc  in  the  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles  was  $278.77  per  short  ton  of 
metal.  The  present  published  market 
price  for  prime  western  grade  zinc  is  $340 
per  short  ton,  or  17  cents  per  pound. 
This  material  has  been  in  the  stockpile 
for  a  period  of  7  to  25  years.  The  annual 
storage  cost  is  $46,368. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  legislation  would  provide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately 515,200  short  tons  of  zinc 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  waive  the  6-month  waiting  period 
ordinarily  required  for  disposition  of 
strategic  and  critical  material  from  the 
national  stockpile. 

BASIC  LAW 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  98a),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  determine  which  mate- 
rials are  strategic  and  critical  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  the  quality  and 
quantities  of  such  materials  which  shall 
be  stockpiled  under  the  act. 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  to  dispose  of  any  materials 
held  pursuant  to  the  act  which  are  no 
longer  needed  because  of  any  revised 
determination  made  pursuant  to  section 
2.  Notice  of  any  disposition  must  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  each  House  there- 
of. The  plan  and  date  of  disposition  must 
be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  mate- 
rial to  be  released,  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  disruption  of  their  usual  mar- 
kets. The  express  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress of  any  proposed  disposition  is  re- 
quired unless  the  revised  determination, 
referred  to  above,  is  by  reason  of  ob- 
solescence of  the  material  to  be  disposed 
of. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    STOCKPILE 

The  legislation  which  established  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  section  104(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  456). 
provided  that  materials  shall  be  released 
from  the  supplemental  stockpile  only  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act. 

DISPOSALS  FROM   THE   NATIONAL  STOCKPILE   AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL    STOCKPILE 

As  indicated  in  the  statues  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  in  both  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
except  in  those  instances  where  the  pro- 
posed disposal  action  is  based  on  a  deter- 
mination that  the  material  has  become 
obsolescent  for  use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  zinc  is 


not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  proposed 
disposal  requires  the  express  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the 
procedural  requirements  of  section  3  of 
the  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b)  with 
respect  to  publication  and  transmittal 
of  notice  and  the  6-month  waiting  period. 
The  bill  would,  however,  preserve  the 
substantive  requirements  of  section  3 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and 
the  protection  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consimiers  against  avoidable  disrup- 
tion of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  will  permit  the  immediate  disposal 
of  zinc  upon  enactment  of  S.  766. 

ZINC 

Zinc  is  a  bluish  white  metal,  which  is 
hard  and  brittle  and  has  a  high  crystal- 
line structure  when  broken.  At  about 
250°  F.,  it  is  ductile  and  can  be  rolled  into 
thin  sheets.  Special  high-grade  zinc, 
which  is  99.99  percent  pure,  is  used  for 
making  diecastings  and  for  some  brass. 
High-grade  zinc  is  99.98  r^ercent  pure; 
brass  special  is  98.7  percent  pure;  and 
prime  western  is  98  percent  zinc  with  up 
to  1.60  percent  lead  as  the  chief  impurity. 

Zinc  is  extensively  used  in  diecasting 
and  galvanizing.  It  is  alloyed  with  copper 
to  form  brass  and  its  electrogalvanic 
properties  make  it  useful  in  protecting 
steel  and  iron  from  corrosion.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  batteries. 

Sources:  Canada,  Japan,  Australia, 
Peru,  and  Mexico. 

METHOD    OF   DISPOSAL 

The  General  Services  Administration 
proposes  to  make  the  zinc  available  (a) 
for  sale;  (b)  for  transfer  to  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government;  or  (c) .  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  law,  as  payment  for 
expenses — including  transprortation  and 
other  accessorial  expenses — of  acquisition 
of  materials,  or  of  refining,  processing, 
beneficiating,  or  rotating  materials  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  50 
U.S.C.  98b,  and  of  processing  and  refining 
materials  pursuant  to  section  303(d)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  app.  2093(d) ) . 

RATE    OF    DISPOSAL 

GSA  proposes  to  make  the  515,200  short 
tons  of  excess  zinc  available  for  commer- 
cial sale  over  a  period  of  years.  The  quan- 
tities and  timing  of  dis{>osals  will  be  de- 
termined upon  evaluation  of  prior  sales 
and  current  market  conditions.  Quanti- 
.  ties  of  this  material  required  for  transfer 
to  Government  agencies  will  be  over  and 
above  those  involved  in  the  commercial 
sales  program. 

PERIODIC    REVIEW    OF   PROGRAM 

The  disposal  program  will  be  subject  to 
continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  will  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies  concerned  at  any 
time  he  considers  such  action  advisable, 
or  at  any  time  consultation  is  requested 
by  such  agencies.  If  any  significant  modi- 
fication of  the  program  appears  neces- 
sary or  advisable  as  a  result  of  such  con- 
sultation, the  change  will  be  publicly  an- 
nounced. 
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FEODT7CTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 

World  mine  production  of  zinc  (metal 
content)  in  1970  amounted  to  5,594,136 
short  tons,  of  which  the  United  States 
accounted  for  534,136  short  tons.  For  slab 
rinc  U.S.  production  was  1,111,158  short 
tons  in  1969,  decreasing  to  954,967  short 
tons  in  1970.  U.S.  consmnption  of  slab 
zinc  in  those  2  years  was  1,368,323  and 
1,186,951  short  tons,  respectively.  Imports 
of  slab  zinc  were  329,008  short  tons  in 
1969,  and  270,413  short  tons  in  1970.  Im- 
port of  ores  in  1969  were  602,120  short 
tons  and  525,759  short  tons  in  1970.  Im- 
port sources  in  1970  for  slab  zinc  were 
Canada  (45  percent),  Japan  (12  per- 
cent), Australia  (11  percent),  Peru  (12 
percent),  and  other  coim tries  (20  per- 
cent) .  Import  sources  for  zinc  ores  in  1970 
were  Canada  (60  percent),  Mexico  (25 
percent),  Peru  (9  percent),  and  other 
countries  (6  percent) . 

FISCAL    DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
result  in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial return  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
as  a  consequence  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  zinc  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  General  Services  Administration 
that  all  available  zinc  in  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
authorized  for  disposal  for  commercial 
use  by  previous  legislation  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  approval  of  this  bill 
will  permit  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  l}egin  immediate  disposal  of 
the  excess  contained  in  tiiis  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATINa  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
THE  CEDAR  KEYS  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE  IN  FLORIDA 
AS  WILDERNESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  736) 
to  designate  certain  lands  in  the  Cedar 
Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Florida 
as  wilderness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  736 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890,  892;  16 
U.S.C.  1132(c)),  certain  lands  in  the  Cedar 
Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Florida,  as 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Cedar  Keys 
WUderness — Proposed",  and  dated  August 
1967,  Is  hereby  designated  as  wilderness. 
The  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec  2.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

Sec  3.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  In  connection  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  area  Is  administered 
(including  measures  required  in  emergencies 


Involving  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
within  the  area),  there  shall  be  no  commer- 
cial enterprise,  no  temporary  or  permanent 
roads,  no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized 
equipment  or  motorboats,  no  landing  of  air- 
craft, no  other  form  of  motorized  transport, 
and  no  structure  or  Installation  within  the 
area  designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  7,  after  "August  1967,"  Insert 
the  following:  "revised  October  1,  1971," 

P^e  1,  line  8:  Strike  out  "wilderness"  and 
Insert  "the  Cedar  Keys  WUderness". 

Strike  sections  2  and  3  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cedar  Keys  Wilderness  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  such  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included 
In  this  Act;  Provided,  however.  That  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  In 
such  legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Cedar  Keys  Wilderness  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except 
that  any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  WUderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  736 
would  designate  as  wilderness  approxi- 
mately 375  acres  of  the  Cedar  Keys  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

The  proposed  Cedar  Keys  Wilderness 
consists  of  four  small  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  which  are  located  approxi- 
mately 3  miles  seaward  of  Levy  County, 
Fla.  These  four  islands  are  known  as 
Seahorse,  Snake,  Deadman's  and  North 
Keys. 

These  islands  are  of  great  value  as  a 
nesting  ground  for  colonial  birds  and 
provide  a  sanctuary  for  many  of  the 
more  abundant  species  as  well  as  sev- 
eral that  are  threatened  such  as  the  bald 
eagle,  brown  pelican  and  the  osprey. 

The  islands  consist  of  narrow  white 
sand  beaches,  salt  marshes  and  man- 
grove swamps.  There  is  no  commercial 
timber  or  grazing  of  livestock  and  the 
mineral  potential  is  slight. 

On  Seahorse  Key  there  is  an  inactive 
lighthouse  and  an  active  marine  labora- 
tory adjacent  to  the  lighthouse  that  is 
used  and  maintained  by  the  University 
of  Florida  as  a  base  for  scientific  research 
of  marine  resources.  Because  the  daily 
use  of  these  facilities,  together  with  ad- 
jacent boat  docks,  would  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  concept  of  wilderness,  a 
small  3-acre  tract  containing  all  these 
improvements  was  excluded  from  the 
area  to  be  designated  as  wilderness.  This 
exclusion  does  not  bisect  the  island,  but 
it  does  eliminate  from  wilderness  desig- 
nation all  man-mEde  improvements  on 
the  islands. 

Because  of  its  small  size  and  the  im- 


portance to  colonial  birds,  the  Cedar 
Keys  Wilderness  will  support  only  lim- 
ited public  uso.  It  can,  however,  be  ef- 
fectively used  for  wildlife-oriented  rec- 
reational activities,  shell  collecting  and 
beach  combing  during  periods  when  nest- 
ing birds  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  favorable 
consideration  of  H.R.  736. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  S. 
766. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  CHOOSES  TO  EN- 
LARGE THE  WAR  IN  AN  EFFORT 
TO  SALVAGE  HIS  UNWISE  AND  ILL- 
CONCEIVED  CONCEPT  OF  "VIET- 
NAMIZATION" 

(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  now  apparent  that  the 
President  has  chosen  to  enlarge  the 
war  with  the  bombing  of  Haiphong  and 
Hanoi,  in  an  effort  to  salvage  his  unwise 
and  ill-conceived  concept  of  "Vietnami- 
zation."  Many  of  us  said  during  the 
Joiuison  administration  that  since  our 
leadership  had  determined  that  we  would 
not  or  could  not  win  the  war  in  Vietnam 
that  we  should  get  out.  This  continued 
to  be  the  consensus  of  the  American 
people,  I  believe,  when  President  Nixon 
assumed  office  in  January  1969. 

During  the  1968  election  campaign, 
Mr.  Nixon  assured  the  American  people 
on  the  No.  1  political  issue  of  Vietnam 
that  he  had  a  solution  to  it.  Upon  as- 
suming office,  he  told  us  this  solution  was 
"Vietnamization,"  a  doctrine  that  was 
to  keep  American  forces  fighting  in  Vi- 
etnam for  an  indeterminate  period. 
This  period  was  to  end  whenever  the 
South  Vietnamese  were  adequately 
trained  and  equipped  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Vietnamization  has  cost  our  Nation 
the  lives  of  20,000  of  our  finest  young 
people  and  permanently  disabled  well 
over  100,000.  This  is  a  price  much  too 
high  to  justify  the  nonexistent  benefits 
which  many  of  us  predicted.  This  is  in 
evidence  now  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
falter  without  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can ground  forces. 

The  President,  however,  has  merely 
accentuated  and  compounded  the  folly 
of  Vietnamization  by  responding  to  its 
apparent  failure  by  now  enlarging  the 
war  in  bombarding  Haiphong  and  Hanoi. 
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This  may  very  well  trigger  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war  by  Russia  and  China. 

This  last  action  seems  utterly  inex- 
ciisable.  Surely  the  President  could  not 
conceivably  have  taken  such  action  un- 
less he  has  knowledge  of  dramatic 
events  and  facts  which  are  unknown  to 
us  and  the  American  people.  If  he  does 
have  such,  I  now  implore  him  to  level 
with  us  and  tell  us  what  he  knows  to 
justify  what  appears  to  be  such  a  monu- 
mental blunder. 


lives  and  treasure  almost  beyond  meas- 
ure. America  cannot  quit  now. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  RIGHT  ON 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  extending 
the  bombing  to  additional  military  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam,  President  Nixon 
is  following  the  only  sound  course  open 
to  him.  In  this  he  should  have  nothing 
but  support  from  the  American  people. 
South  Vietnam  is  in  serious  trouble.  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  thrown  virtual- 
ly all  their  resources  into  tin  all-out  ef- 
fort to  destroy  the  Thieu  government  or 
to  seize  and  seal  ofif  significant  areas  of 
the  coimtry.  Either  will  represent  a  blow 
at  Vietnamization  and  a  loss  of  prestige 
worldwide  for  the  United  States  and  its 
administration.  By  this  action  the  per- 
fidy of  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment is  again  revealed  in  stark  detail. 
They  continue  to  show  contemptuous 
disregard  for  all  attempts  for  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  war  on  honorable 
terms. 

The  only  effective  help  the  United 
States  now  can  give  in  the  fighting  is 
through  airpower.  The  full  potential  of 
this  support  should  be  applied.  We  are 
still  in  this  war  only  because  we  failed 
long  ago  to  make  a  full  effort  for  victory. 
A  halfhearted  effort  will  not  do  the  job 
now. 

Airpower  caimot  win  for  South  Viet- 
nam but  it  can  help  them  to  win.  It  will 
not  be  effective  unless  the  South  Viet- 
namese stand  and  fight.  This  they  are 
doing  in  creditable  fashion  in  most  in- 
stances but  the  real  showdown  is  still 
ahead.  It  could  come  in  weeks  or  even 
days.  The  South  Vietnamese  are  already 
hard  pressed  on  several  fronts  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces  are  not  yet  fully 
committed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  use  airpower  at 
the  fighting  front.  By  extending  the  war 
to  targets  which  have  long  been  sanc- 
tuaries, much  damage  can  be  done  to  the 
logistics  support  which  is  essential  to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  It  is  much  easier  to 
destroy  tanks,  trucks,  guns,  and  rockets 
in  storage  yards  at  Haiphong  harbor:  or 
on  railroads  coming  out  of  China,  than 
it  is  to  destroy  them  singly  on  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail. 

Our  concern  at  the  moment  must  be 
for  the  survival  of  South  Vietnam,  not 
for  the  feelings  of  Red  China  or  Russia. 
The  President  is  doing  what  he  must  do. 
All  of  Indochina  not  now  in  Communist 
hands  will  fall  swiftly  if  South  Vietnam 
does.  It  is  for  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation that  we  have  already  expended 


ESCALATION  OF  WAR  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  supreme 
issue  before  the  House  today  must  be  the 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 

The  events  in  Southeast  Asia  over 
these  past  few  days  have  ripped  away 
whatever  remaining  doubt  there  may 
have  been  as  to  the  President's  Vietnam 
policy.  It  Is  a  failure  and  a  fraud.  Viet- 
namization is  not  a  policy  of  peace.  It  is 
a  program  of  continued  death  and  de- 
struction. Rather  than  ending  our  in- 
volvement In  Indochina,  the  administra- 
tion has  fueled  the  fires  of  war. 

As  we  meet  here  today,  American 
bombers  are  spreading  the  ravages  of 
war  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  The 
fighting  has  increased.  An  American 
armada  is  being  amassed  off  the  coast 
of  North  Vietnam. 

These  actions  are  directly  contrary  to 
the  desires  of  the  American  people  and 
the  law  of  the  land.  Section  601  of  the 
Military  Procurement  Act  of  1971 — Pub- 
lic Law  92-156 — declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  all  U.S. 
military  operations  in  Indochina  and  to 
provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
military  forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject 
to  the  release  of  all  American  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Yet  this  administration  has  cast  this 
mandate  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  aside  and  has  opted  for  mili- 
tary adventurLsm  by  escalating  the  war, 
ordering  American  air  strikes  against 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

This  callous  disregard  for  the  law  and 
the  desires  of  our  people  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. It  is  the  Congress — and  only  the 
Congress — that  has  the  authority  over 
war  and  peace.  And  the  Congress  must 
now  face  up  to  that  responsibility. 

I  caU  upon  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
join  with  me  in  demanding  that  the 
President  order  an  immediate  halt  to  all 
American  bombing  missions  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  that  he  order  an  immediate  re- 
sumption of  the  Paris  negotiations. 

And  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting legislation  to  cut  off  all  fimds  for 
his  disastrous  conflict  by  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

This  war  must  end.  And  it  is  the  Con- 
gress that  must  end  it — now. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  understand  that  Hanoi  has  offered  to 
resume  the  Paris  peace  talks  If  we  will 
halt  the  bombing.  Our  answer  to  that 
should  be  that  we  will  stop  the  bombing 
if  Hanoi  will  stop  the  Invasion  across 
the  DMZ.  That  is  a  most  logical  quid  pro 
quo. 


After  all,  it  was  the  invasion  across  the 
DMZ  into  South  Vietnam  that  triggered 
the  bombing.  We  should  also  be  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  negotiators  have  been 
meeting  with  the  allies  in  Paris  for  3 
years,  with  no  appreciable  results.  Re- 
sumption of  such  stalemated  talks  is  an 
inadequate  exchange  for  a  bombing  halt. 
Nothing  less  than  a  halt  in  this  inva- 
sion across  the  DMZ  into  South  Viet- 
nam would  Justify  a  halt  in  the  bomb- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  this  invasion  by 
some  12  divisions  out  of  their  13  divi- 
sions by  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  in  effect  stopped  this 
military  operation.  Because  we  have  been 
able  to  undertake  tlie  bombing  that  has 
been  done  we  have  been  able  to  continue 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam.  In  the  last  7  days  the  United 
States  has  withdrawn  an  additional  5,000 
U.S.  military  persormel  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  those  withdrawals  will  con- 
tinue, smd  they  will  continue  only  in 
safety  if  we  are  able  to  continue  air  and 
sea  military  operations  such  as  we  have 
been  doing.  Those  airpower  and  seapower 
operations  will  be  continued  for  the 
safety  and  the  security  of  the  American 
troops  still  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  al- 
ways been  thought  that  the  only  way  to 
win  this  war  is  by  an  invasion  and  by 
massive  bombing,  and  that  the  only  rea- 
son we  never  did  that  was  because  this 
country  did  not  want  to  take  the  cal- 
culated risk  of  starting  another  world 
war  m. 

Has  there  been  a  change  in  the  policy, 
and  now  this  country  is  willing  to  take 
that  calculated  risk  of  injecting  this  Na- 
tion and  possibly  the  world  into  world 
war  No.  3? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  Is  a  com- 
plete red  herring  that  has  no  relevancy 
to  what  the  President  has  done. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  You  might  think  it  is  a 
red  herring. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  President 
initiated  the  bombing  in  order  to  blunt 
an  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  across  the 
DMZ  by  regular  North  Vietnamese 
troops,  and  I  suspect  he  will  continue  the 
bombing  until  they  stop  the  invtision.  The 
United  States  is  not  going  to  sit  down  and 
idly  let  this  invasion  involve  the  jeopardy 
and  the  safety  of  the  American  troops 
that  are  being  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  has  always  been 
the  answer  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, that  what  I  stated  was  just  a  red 
herring. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


IRRESPONSIBILITY  UNCHECKED 
BY  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 
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ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ve- 
hemently protest  the  resimiption  of 
wide-scale  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  President  has  turned  back  the  clock 
6  years  to  1966.  He  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant decision  about  U.S.  foreign  policy 
evidently  without  so  much  as  a  by-your- 
leave  to  Congress.  The  alarming  con- 
frontation of  superpowers  has  come  back 
to  haunt  us  while  the  Congress  sits  by. 

According  to  reports,  the  recommen- 
dation for  escalation  of  U.S.  bombing  was 
made  by  a  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  President's  ad- 
viser on  national  security. 

The  Constitution  lays  upon  Congress 
s  substantial  responsibility  for  foreign 
affairs  and  war  making.  Cbngressional 
committees  have  been  established  for 
these  purposes.  Yet  it  appears  that  the 
President  has  embarked  on  a  fateful  new 
course  upon  advice,  not  of  Congress,  but 
of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  elusive 
mentor  who  carmot  be  brought  to  confer 
with  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  how  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  can  explain 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  were  I  possessed  of  your 
responsibility  in  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  I  should  be  doubly  anxious,  not 
only  for  the  prerogatives  of  this  body,  but 
also  for  the  fate  of  this  Nation  and  all 
peoples.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will 
hear  from  you  some  reassurance  as  to 
our  grave  concerns. 


ceases  this  aggression  against  its  neigh- 
bor and  manifests  some  desire  to  re- 
lease American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  peace  talks  in  Paris  were  used  by 
Hanoi  to  prepare  for  this  new  diabolical, 
sinister  and  outrageous  aggression.  The 
President  should  have  the  support  of 
Congress,  the  American  people  and  free 
nations  the  world  over. 


WHO  IS  REALLY  ESCALATING? 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  charge 
the  President  with  escalation  of  the  war 
is  unbelievable  and  incredible.  The 
North  Vietnamese  escalated  the  war 
with  all-out  aggression,  committing  12 
of  13  divisions  plus  sophisticated  equip- 
ment, tanks,  missiles,  rockets  and  every- 
thing in  their  military  arsenal.  Hanoi 
has  launched  a  full-scale  attack  on  four 
fronts,  in  addition  to  continuing  its  ag- 
gression against  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  all-out  aggression,  coming  at  a 
time  when  the  President  is  continuing 
withdrawal  of  our  troops,  is  unwarranted 
stark  aggression  comparable  to  that  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

The  President  has  made  every  hon- 
orable move  toward  peace  through  his 
visit  to  Peking,  an  announced  continua- 
tion of  withdrawal  and  the  proposed 
journey  for  peace  to  Moscow.  President 
Nixon  absolutely  had  no  alternative  but 
to  protect  the  withdrawal  of  our  men 
or  run  the  risk  of  the  withdrawal  forces 
being  overrun  or  cut  off.  It  would  be 
utter  folly  to  go  to  Moscow  in  a  few 
weeks  on  our  knees  when  Soviet  Russia 
is  the  principal  supplier  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggression. 

I  support  the  President  in  this  forth- 
right action  and  believe  he  will  have  the 
support  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  No  peace  virtth  honor  can  be 
consummated    imless    North    Vietnam 


WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
incredible  that  this  thing  has  happened; 
that  the  United  States  is  once  again 
bombing  in  heavily  populated  areas  deep 
in  the  interior  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  issue,  I  would  submit  to  this  House, 
is  not  whether  there  was  an  invasion 
across  the  demilitarized  zone,  but  wheth- 
er the  policy  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  been  following— that  the 
President  has  been  following — is  a  valid 
policy. 

I  think  what  has  happened  here  in  the 
past  few  weeks  demonstrates  that  it  is  a 
bankrupt  policy  and  is  boimd  to  fail.  We 
have  been  trying  to  defend  the  mainte- 
nance in  power  of  a  particular  regime  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
and  that  reason  alone  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  negotiate  an  end  of  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr.  Har- 
rington) in  a  resolution  sponsored  in 
the  other  body  by  Senator  Mtjskie  and 
others,  calling  for  the  cessation  of  U.S. 
military  activity  against  North  Vietnam. 

The  bombing  will  accomplish  nothing 
but  death  and  destruction.  Have  we  not 
learned  by  now  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese cannot  be  punished  into  submission? 
And  what  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action  in  North  Vietnam.  What 
does  this  brutal  renewal  of  bombing  do 
to  them  and  their  chances  of  rejoining 
their  loved  ones? 

The  American  people  are  sick  of  this 
war.  Bombing  will  never  end  it.  Let  the 
Congress  demand  that  the  bombing  stop, 
and  after  that  the  war. 


we  continue  to  engage  in  the  massive 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  session  I 
Introduced  a  resolution  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  the  President  because  of  his 
resumption  of  mass  bombing  raids  on 
North  Vietnam  and  his  announcement 
that  he  would  ignore  section  601  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-156. 

Three  months  have  passed,  and  the 
President  once  again  flaunts  the  will  of 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
by  escalating  the  war  to  dangerous  new 
heights.  The  bombing  of  Haiphong  and 
Hanoi  Is  a  reckless  act  that  deserves  the 
oondemnation  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  cen- 
sure resolution  as  a  necessary  restraint 
on  the  conduct  of  the  President. 

The  President  continues  to  inflict  sav- 
age bombing  upon  the  people  of  Indo- 
china, for  the  purpose  of  restraining  in 
power  the  dictatorial  regime  of  General 
Thieu.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  call  a  halt  once  and  for  all  to  this 
seemingly  unending  war. 

A  number  of  courses  of  action  are 
open  to  us  today.  The  most  appropriate 
and  effective  would  be  to  call  up  and 
pass  the  Gravel-Drinan  bill,  of  which  I 
am  a  sponsor.  This  bill  would  cut  off 
funds  for  the  bombing,  and  would  ter- 
minate fimds  for  all  U.S.  military  op- 
erations in  Indochina  30  days  after  its 
enactment,  with  an  extension  of  30  addi- 
tional days  if  POW  release  has  not  been 
effected  by  the  end  of  the  first  30-day 
period. 

Vietnamization  is  a  fraud,  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  remains 
completely  dependent  upon  American 
airpower.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
find  out  for  itself  exactly  what  is  going 
on  in  Indochina  and  who  is  responsible 
for  the  collapse  of  the  negotiations  in 
Paris.  I  would  urge  the  House  to  approve 
my  resolution  of  inquiry,  House  Resolu- 
tion 918.  which  will  be  considered  tomor- 
row before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  here  on  the  floor  sometime  next 
week. 

We  have  a  right  to  know  the  facts. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  act. 


THE  MASS  BOMBING  OF  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is 
that  the  bombing  is  not  new.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  conducting  it  for  a  long 
time.  To  say  that  we  are  bombing 
because  of  an  attack  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese is  wholly  inaccurate;  the  bomb- 
ing has  been  going  on  and  on,  even 
during  the  negotiations,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  not  stand  aroimd  in- 
deflnitely.  being  bombed  at  home  and 
ignored  in  Paris. 

We  cannot  hope  to  secure  peace,  to 
successfully  withdraw  our  troops,  and  to 
have  our  prisoners  of  war  come  home  if 


THE  BOMBING  OF  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  K(X:H.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  address  these  remarks  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,  but  particularly  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  for  whom  I  have  great  affection. 
I  have  worked  with  him  and  have  great 
respect  for  him,  though  many  times  I 
have  not  agreed  with  him. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to 
consider  the  following  question.  Some  of 
us  are  opposed  to  our  involvement  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  oppose  that  war.  Oth- 
ers in  this  House  support  the  war.  I  ask 
the  minority  leader,  "Will  you  not  bring 
before  the  House  a  declaration  of  war 
resolution  and  have  the  House  vote  on 

it?" 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  war  without  the  Con- 
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gress  doing  so.  We  are  now  bombing  the 
capital  and  major  port  of  North  Vietnam. 
We  are  playing  Russian  roulette.  The 
escalation  of  the  bombing  may  involve  us 
in  a  third  world  war.  If  the  House  is  will- 
ing to  do  that,  let  it  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  vote  for  such  a  war.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  minority  leader  or 
those  of  my  colleagues  on  the  majority 
side  who  support  this  war  are  willing  to 
put  the  issue  to  a  vote  in  the  House  be- 
cause you  would  not  dare  go  to  the  coun- 
try in  November  with  such  a  vote  on  the 
record. 

Do  you  not  think  that  you  owe  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  of  the 
respect  that  all  of  us  owe  to  the  House 
and  its  constitutional  prerogatives  to  put 
it  to  a  vote? 


Ap7il  17  y  1972 


REORDERING  OF  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk 
about  another  war  that  is  going  on  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  notice  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  had  chosen 
to  run  against  the  foremost  and  first  of 
the  reform  candidates  to  come  down  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Fitz-Ryan.  There  is  a 
lot  of  talk  about  reordering  priorities 
around  here.  I  had  thought  that  her 
priority  was  to  displace  conservatives 
with  reform  candidates.  But  I  think  they 
have  now  become  reordered  so  that  the 
first  priority  is  to  keep  the  gentlelady 
(Mrs.  Abzttg)  herhelf  in  Congress,  come 
what  may. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  WALKATHON  FOR 
MARCH  OF  DIMES 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  feet  are  very  sore  today. 
Every  muscle  in  my  body  aches  a  little 
bit  today.  On  Saturday  480  teenagers 
and  a  small  handful  of  adults  started 
out  on  a  25-mile  walkathon  to  raise 
money  for  the  March  of  Dimes  and  the 
Mason  County,  W.  Va.,  Youth  Center. 
It  was  raining  and  we  had  to  keep  off 
the  hard  roads  and  walk  in  the  mud  most 
of  the  way.  After  walking  10  miles  I 
was  ready  to  quit,  especially  because  I 
had  several  political  meetings  I  was 
supposed  to  address.  But  what  would 
you  do  if  a  group  of  400  skeptical  teen- 
agers asked  you,  'Congressman,  you 
are  not  going  to  quit  now,  are  you?"  Of 
course,  the  answer  had  to  be  negative, 
so  I  did  walk  all  25  miles  with  these 
muddy  shoes  to  prove  it. 

I  promised  to  round  up  10  Members 
of  Congress  who  will  each  pledge  a  dol- 
lar a  mile  for  each  mile  I  walked.  If  any 
additional  colleagues  would  like  to  pledge 
a  dollar  a  mile  for  the  Mason  County 
March  of  Dimes,  we  would  be  very 
grateful  for  these  contributions. 


VIETNAM 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  minority  leader,  now 
that  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  has  been 
repealed,  under  what  authority  from  the 
Congress  is  the  President  taking  the  new 
action  that  he  has — not  in  the  context  of 
protecting  our  troop  withdrawals,  but  in 
protecting  something  that  obviously  has 
not  worked  called  Vietnamization? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  respond.  Vietnamization  has  been 
successful  and  is  working.  We  have  taken 
our  commitment  in  1968  in  Vietnam  from 
544,000,  which  President  Nixon  had  when 
he  came  into  oflBce,  down  to  80,000  at  the 
present  time.  This  has  been  the  result  of 
Vietnamization,  and  the  continued  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  by  President 
Nixon  will  continue  as  long  as  we  are  able 
to  insure  the  safety  of  those  left  and  the 
safety  of  those  who  are  being  withdrawn. 
Does  the  gentleman  want  to  put  in 
jeopardy  the  lives  of  those  who  are  being 
withdrawn  and  those  who  are  left? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Certainly  not.  I  have 
specifically  in  my  statement  excluded  the 
protection  of  the  troops  for  I  give  the 
highest  priority  to  the  safe  return  of  our 
POW's  and  information  on  our  MIA's. 
However,  the  President  has  not  said  that 
the  present  action  is  to  protect  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops.  He  has  said  it  is  to 
protect  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. To  once  again  come  to  their  rescue, 
to  begin  again  the  whole  process,  and  re- 
verse our  policy  of  disengagement. 


NO  ONE  IS  FOR  WAR,  BUT  WE  MUST 
FACE  REALITY 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
one  would  sit  idly  by  and  listen  to  every- 
thing that  is  said  here  today,  he  might 
conclude  that  there  are  some  in  this 
body  who  are  for  war.  Nobody  in  his  right 
mind  is  for  war — this  war  or  any  other 
war.  But  there  are  times  when  we  must 
face  a  situation  as  it  is,  not  as  we  would 
like  it  to  be — and  I  consider  this  to  be 
one  of  those  times. 

Let  the  record  show — and  I  defy  any- 
body to  dispute  it  otherwise— that  the 
invasion  imder  discussion  and  now  un- 
derway comes  in  the  form  of  an  attack, 
an  invasion  by  the  regular  forces  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  on  South  Vietnam, 
and  in  the  process  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  shelled  cities  and  military  installa- 
tions where  our  military  people  are.  And 
are  we  to  sit  idly  by  and  allow  our  men 
to  be  attacked  without  having  the  ability 
to  respond  to  that  attack?  I  think  not. 

Now,  does  It  make  any  real  difference 


whether  a  bomb  is  dropped  from  an  air- 
plane on  North  Vietnam  or  whether  it  is 
shelling  from  some  long-range  land- 
based  gim  on  South  Vietnam? 

I  say  we  must  respond  or  see  our  troops 
who  are  withdrawing  killed  and  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  having  the  forti- 
tude to  do  it  to  protect  American  troops. 
The  war  has  been  escalated  by  North 
Vietnam,  not  the  United  States.  Why,  if 
you  want  to  be  fair,  do  not  those  of  you 
who  demand  a  bombing  halt  at  least  ask 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  stop  their  inva- 
sion of  South  Vietnam? 


POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  HARRINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  expertise  bom  of  7  days  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  all  the  limitations  which  that 
implies,  I  would  say  to  the  minority 
leader  and  to  those  of  my  own  party 
who  defend  the  policy  in  Vietnam,  that 
our  policy  is  a  fraud— a  fraud  in  the 
sense  that  while  we  measure  our  decline 
by  the  nimiber  of  troops  withdrawn,  the 
bombings  have  regularly  occurred  and 
dramatically  increased,  and  so  has  the 
naval  buildup,  to  the  point  that  we  are 
back  where  we  were  in  1968. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  air  of  caSa. 
that  permeates  the  White  House  and 
those  who  defend  this  policy  to  be  shat- 
tered in  an  effort  to  make  the  Congress 
face  reality  and  to  make  the  American 
public  face  reality  and  grapple  with  it. 
We  must  face  the  reality  that  if  Viet- 
namization is  going  to  succeed,  it  means 
it  will  succeed  only  with  a  heavy  and 
costly  commitment  of  air  and  naval  pow- 
er for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  It  is 
this  open-endedness  that  we  have  not 
yet  faced  and  which  we  must  face  now. 

Let  us  not  measure  success  based  on 
a  direct  effort  to  support  a  South  Viet- 
namese Government  that  at  best  has 
only  halfhearted  support  from  those 
it  professes  to  lead,  a  government  which 
I  do  not  think  we  would  like  to  defend  in 
this  country. 


AMERICAN    POLICY    IN    NORTH 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  statements  made  by  the 
leading  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  by  some  of  my  colleagues 
concerning  the  bombing  of  Haiphong 
and  Hanoi.  Are  these  men  and  women 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  nearly 
85,000  American  soldiers  who  are  still  in 
Vietnam,  who  are  facing  this  attack?  Are 
they  really  willing  to  let  the  North  Viet- 
namese, through  their  absolute  disregard 
for  human  life,  try  to  dictate  the  course 
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of  an  American  presidential  campaign? 
The  United  States  has  been  withdrawing 
and  will  continue  to  withdraw  its  troops 
as  scheduled  in  spite  of  this  unprovoked 
massive  invasion  from  the  north. 

I  suggest  we  will  all  see  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  and  Mr.  McGovern  change 
their  tune  when  they  recognize  that  the 
American  people  are  not  about  to  have 
their  national  leadership  managed  and 
manipulated  by  Hanoi. 


know  that  the  secret  plan  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  end  the  war  turned  out 
to  be  a  bomb — 1  ton  for  every  60  seconds 
since  this  administration  came  into 
ofiQce. 

The  monthly  average  of  Americans 
killed  in  the  U.S.  intervention  in  Indo- 
china during  the  previous  administration 
was  586.  The  monthly  average  under  this 
administration  so  far  is  515. 


RETALIATION  AGAINST  NORTH 
VIETNAMESE  AGGRESSION 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  wsis 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve we  all  are  aware  that  the  invasion 
has  been  underway  for  roughly  2  weeks 
now.  As  I  recall,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
invasion  there  was  a  great  silence 
throughout  the  land.  Candidates  for  the 
Presidency  made  no  demand  for  with- 
drawal of  North  Vietnsmiese  forces. 
There  were  no  demonstrations  in  our 
cities  or  North  Vietnam  for  the  with- 
drawal of  North  Vietnamese  forces. 

But  then  about  a  week  ago  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  in  Paris  request- 
ed their  "friends"  in  America  to  take 
steps  to  stop  the  President's  retaliation 
against  North  Vietnam.  I  would  say  that 
their  "friends"  have  gotten  the  message. 


APPROPRIATE  RESPO^^SE  TO 

NORTH     VIETNAMESE     AGGRES- 
SION 

•  Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies  an  ob- 
jective military  historian,  I  believe, 
would  have  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
renewed  bombing  in  the  north  is  an  ap- 
propriate and  logical  and  probably  nec- 
essary response  to  the  aggression  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

There  are  American  forces  threatened 
by  this  aggression,  and  I  feel  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  less  than  recponsible  if 
he  did  not  take  whatever  acticMi  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  their  lives. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  aggressors 
of  long  standing  in  Laos,  in  Cambodia, 
and  in  South  Vietnam.  E^ren  the  Viet- 
cong  divisions,  so  called,  are  now  com- 
prised 75  or  80  percent  of  North  Viet- 
namese regulars. 

This  is  in  response  to  an  invasion  and 
aggression,  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  self  deter- 
mination and  to  protect  American  sol- 
diers, and  it  is  appropriate  and  it  is 
right. 


RELIEF  FROM  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  471)  to 
seek  relief  from  restrictions  on  Soviet 
Jews,  as  amended. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hol- 
ifield).  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


THE  SECRET  PLAN  OP  THIS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION  TO   END   THE   WAR 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  every- 
thing is  said  that  can  be  said,  we  now 


names: 

[Roll  No.  107] 

Alexander 

Eckhardt 

Morse 

Archer 

Edwards.  La. 

Moss 

Badlllo 

Erlenborn 

Nix 

Belcher 

Esch 

Pry  or,  Ark. 

Blanton 

Eshleman 

Rees 

Blatnik 

Flowers 

Roy 

Boiling 

Ford, 

Ruth 

Brademas 

William  D. 

St  Germain 

Burton 

Fountain 

Schmltz    . 

Byron 

Fraser 

Schwengel 

Carney 

Prey 

Selberllng 

Cederberg 

Gallfianakis 

Sboup 

Celler 

Gallagher 

Sisk 

Chlsholm 

Hubert 

Skubltz 

Clark 

Helstoskl 

Smith,  Calif. 

Clausen, 

Hosmer 

Stanton, 

DonH. 

Hutchinson 

James  V. 

Clay 

Ichord 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stephens 

Colmer 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stokes 

Conn an 

Kee 

Stubblefleld 

Coughlln 

Landgrebe 

Stuckey 

Crane 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Culver 

McClure 

Teague,  Tex. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Macdonald, 

Terry 

Davis,  S.C. 

Mass. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

de  la  Oarza 

Madden 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dell  urns 

Martin 

Vlgonto 

Dent 

Mills.  Ark. 

Whalley 

Devine 

Mlnsball 

Virhlte 

Diggs 

MlteheU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dowdy 

Monagan 

Wright 

Dwyer 

Moorhead 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Holifield)  .  On  this  roUcall  339  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  tmanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

REIilEP  FROM  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
SOVIET  JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  read  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
•    H.  Con.  Res.  471 

Whereas  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
women  are  denied  freedoms  recognized  as 
baste  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 


Whereas  the  Jews  and  other  religious 
minorities  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  being 
denied  the  means  to  sustain  their  Identity 
inside  that  country  and  the  opportunity  to 
maintain  that  identity  by  moving  elsewhere; 
and 

Whereas  the  right  freely  to  emigrate,  which 
Is  denied  Soviet  Jews,  is  a  right  affirmed  by 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Humaa 
Rights,  adopted  unanimously  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  (Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  take  immediate  and 
determined  steps  to — 

(1)  call  upon  the  Soviet  Oovernment  to 
permit  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and  the 
exercise  of  religion  by  all  its  citizens  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

(2)  utilize  formal  and  Informal  contacts 
with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort  to  secure  an 
end  to  discrimination  against  religious 
minorities;  and 

(3)  request  of  the  Soviet  Government  that 
it  permit  Its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of 
their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights;   and 

(4)  raise  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  issue  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  transgression  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  particularly  against  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  minorities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  who  brings  the 
bill  to  the  floor  from  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  his  intent  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  wherein  the  gentle- 
man would  sacrifice  control  of  the  re- 
maining time  if  he  did  yield  for  such  an 
amendment,  but  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
tradition  and  precedents  of  the  House 
wherein  we  customarily  strike  the  where- 
ases and  even  the  nonappropriate  re- 
solves, so  I  merely  make  that  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  believe  the  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry  would  have  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  Chair  rather  than  by  my- 
self. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  be  in 
order  for  the  Chair  to  recognize  other 
than  the  leadership  handling  the  bill  on 
the  floor  under  these  circimistances  for 
the  purpose  of  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Holifield).  The  Chair  will  inform  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  no  amend- 
ments can  be  offered  when  the  House  is 
considering  a  bill  imder  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  92d  Congress  162 
Members  introduced  48  bills  and  resolu- 
tions covering  the  status  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  their  rights  of  emigration.  All  of 
these  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  committee  reports  out  today  a 
modified  version  of  the  principal  resolu- 
tion which  was  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
O'Neill). 

BACKGROUND 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  suffered 
both  legal  and  social  discrimination  for 
many  centuries.  Antisemitism  has  been 
used  both  under  the  tsars  and  since  the 
revolution  of  1917  as  a  political  instru- 
ment. In  recent  years,  the  repudiation  of 
some  of  the  harsher  elements  of  Stalin- 
ism resulted  in  some  improvement  in  the 
status  of  Jews  but  this  period  ended  with 
the  internal  Soviet  reaction  to  the  6-day 
war  in  1967.  Since  that  date,  there  has 
been  a  return  to  official  antipathy  toward 
Jews  as  an  expression  of  Soviet  hostility 
toward  Israel,  and,  correspondingly,  of 
friendship  toward  the  Arab  countries. 
There  has  also  been  a  renewed  sense  of 
cultural  identity  and  self-assertion  by 
many  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  combined  force  of  these  two  elements 
forms  the  painful  record  of  Soviet  Jewry 
in  the  past  5  years. 

A  series  of  trials  in  1970  and  1971  of 
Soviet  Jews  charged  with  antistate  ac- 
tivities, including  the  attempted  hijack- 
ing of  a  Soviet  commercial  airplane, 
served  to  focus  world  attention  on  pol- 
icies of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  its  Jew- 
ish citizens.  This  international  interest, 
in  tiu-n,  accelerated  the  development  and 
expression  of  solidarity  among  many  So- 
viet Jews.  Several  public  demonstrations 
by  Soviet  Jews  illustrated  this  new  ex- 
pression of  solidarity.  A  sharp  interest 
in  emigration,  particularly  to  Israel,  was 
another  expression  of  that  solidarity 
which  was  especially  difficult  for  Soviet 
authorities  to  handle.  For  not  only  was 
world  attention  now  directed  to  Soviet 
Jews  but  their  desire  to  emigrate  raised 
a  wider  problem :  If  Jews  are  allowed  to 
leave,  other  Soviet  minorities  may  seek 
the  same  right,  perhaps  using  similar 
public  expressions  which  might  greatly 
embarrass  Soviet  authorities  and  pos- 
sibly, if  unchecked,  create  genuine  prob- 
lems of  public  order.  The  possible  ten- 
sion with  Arab  countries  which  fear  the 
influx  of  many  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
into  Israel  gave  the  Soviet's  still  another 
dimension.  The  final  element  in  the  di- 
lemma was  the  obvious  temptation  of 
succumbing  to  the  pleas  for  emigration 
visas  to  get  rid  of  the  troublemakers. 

AErain<^t  these  conflicting  pressures, 
Sviet  authorities  tried  to  build  a  variety 
of  defenses.  The  trials  in  1970  and  1971 
of  Soviet  Jews  accused  of  the  Leningrad 
hi.1acking  and  of  printing  antistate  tracts 
v/ere  probnbly  intended  to  5how  trials 
to  warn  other  Jews  of  the  dangers  of 
agitation.  The  increase  in  emigration 
visas  issued  in  1971  over  preceding 
years — a  trend  craitinued  so  far  into 
1972  also— was  apparently  an  attempt 
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to  counter  some  of  the  hostile  world 
press  attention  caused  by  the  trials.  Yet 
the  continued  restrictions  against  the 
thoasands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  wanted 
to  emigrate — many  of  whom  imdoubted- 
ly  were  encoxwaged  to  apply  because 
others  had  received  vias — kept  world  at- 
tention focused  on  the  problems  of  So- 
viet Jews  £.nd  not  on  the  very  limited 
attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  solve 
them. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
effects  of  the  pressures  on  Soviet  Jews 
in  the  last  5  years,  it  seems  that  two 
strong,  and  sometime  conflicting,  ele- 
ments are  present:  First,  Soviet  Jews 
are  increasingly  aware  of  their  identity 
as  a  separate  group  within  the  Soviet 
Union  which  the  world  is  watching.  This 
group  of  self-awareness  makes  certain 
cultural  expressions  of  increasing  im- 
portance. The  lack  of  avaUable  books  in 
Hebrew,  of  matzohs,  and  other  cultural 
and  religious  articles,  of  synagogue  serv- 
ices and  rabbis  are  deeply  resented  dep- 
rivations which  Soviet  Jews  are  pre- 
pared, in  growing  numbers,  to  protest. 
Second,  a  different  trend  is  to  abandon 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  country  hostile  to 
Jews  and  start  a  new  life  elsewhere 
particularly  in  Israel.  This  is  a  solution 
which  appeals  to  more  and  more  Soviet 
Jews,  especially  younger  ones. 

PBOVISIONS   OF  THE   RESOLUTION 

The  preliminary  clauses  describe  brief- 
ly and  in  summary  form  the  background 
outlined  in  the  preceding  section.  The 
resolved  clauses  then  state  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  take  immediate  steps  to 

(1)  Call  upon  the  Soviet  Govermnent  to 
permit  the  free  expression  of  Ideas  and  the 
exercise  of  religion  by  all  Its  citizens  In  ac- 
cordance   with    the    Soviet    Constitution. 

All  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
guaranteed,  in  their  Constitution,  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  expression  and  of 
the  exercise  of  their  religion.  These 
rights,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, are  often  denied  citizens  in  practice. 
Soviet  Jews,  for  historical  and  political 
reasons,  have  been  among  the  most  fre- 
quent and  consistent  victims  of  this  de- 
nial among  the  many  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious minorities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  all 
of  whom  are  deprived,  to  some  extent,  of 
these  freedoms.  This  clause  asks  the 
President,  through  intercession  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  to  seek  the  exer- 
cise of  these  basic  human  rights  of  free- 
dom of  expression  and  of  religion  for 
all  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

(2)  utilize  formal  and  Informal  contacts 
with  Soviet  officials  In  an  effort  to  secure  an 
end  to  discrimination  against  religious 
minorities. 

This  clause  refers  to  the  special  prob- 
lem for  Soviet  citizens  who  seek  to  prac- 
tice their  religion.  Such  practice  is  dis- 
couraged, with  a  great  variety  of  de- 
vices, as  part  of  the  Communist  ideology 
This  is  a  matter  which  affects  millions 
of  Soviet  citizens  besides  the  2  to  3  mil- 
lion Soviet  Jews.  But  Soviet  Jews  bear  a 
special  burden.  They  are  discriminated 
against  both  because  of  their  religion 
and  because  of  their  nationality.  The 
President  is  encouraged  to  use  whatever 


channels  are  available  to  him  to  inter- 
cede on  behalf  of  all  Soviet  citizens  seek- 
ing to  practice  their  religion. 

(3)  Request  of  the  Soviet  Government 
that  It  permit  Its  citizens  the  right  to  eml- 
grate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  coimrles 
of  their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Na- 
tlons  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

The  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
passed  in  December  1948  by  the  General 
Assembly,  expressed  in  article  13  the 
right  of  everyone  "to  leave  any  country, 
Including  his  own.  and  to  return  to  his 
country."  The  exercise  of  this  right  Is 
among  the  most  basic  defenses  of  an 
individual  against  a  repressive  govern- 
ment. Without  this  right  in  force,  all 
others  become  clouded  since  departure 
from  repression  to  some  point  beyond 
that  repression  often  remains  the  only 
hope  for  those  unable  to  obtain  the  ex- 
ercise of  other  rights.  The  declaration 
also  expresses,  in  article  14,  the  right  of 
everyone  "to  seek  and  enjoy  in  other 
countries  asylum  from  persecution." 
Article  15  affirms  the  universal  right  to 
change  one's  nationality. 

The  exercise  of  these  rights  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  the  Soviet  Union  which  un- 
doubtedly fears,  with  some  justification, 
that  allowing  Jews  to  emigrate  wUl  en- 
courage other  minorities  to  seek  the  same 
rights.  This  problem  is  among  the  most 
fundamental  facing  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
its  existence  contradicts  the  tenets  of 
that  country's  official  ideology  whose 
promise  of  ultimate  human  freedom  must 
always  remain  disputed  when  citizens  are 
unable  to  perform  the  most  simple  and 
direct  act  open  to  men  under  govern- 
ment: to  step  away  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  government. 

The  committee's  only  amendment  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  471 
changed  the  first  word  of  this  clause  to 
"request"  instead  of  "demand,"  which 
the  committee  deemed  an  inappropriate 
word  to  describe  the  approach  requested 
by  the  President  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

(4)  Raise  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  Issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
transgression  of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  particularly  against  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  minorities. 

This  clause,  imlike  the  preceding  three, 
expresses  no  new  concern  nor  does  it 
call  for  any  new  approach  with  the  Soviet 
Government.  Rather,  it  seeks  to/use  the 
United  Nations  as  the  proper  fdrum  for 
the  discussion  by  our  CStovernment  of  the 
denial  of  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities.  The  United  Nations  repre- 
sents the  aspirations  of  the  most  basic 
human  hopes  and  ideals.  Its  General  As- 
sembly, where  all  coimtries  meet  as 
equals,  and  whose  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  is  the  most  basic  and  universal  ex- 
pression of  those  rights,  is  the  proper 
place  within  the  United  Nations  for  this 
discussion. 

SPIRrr   OF   THE    RESOLUTION 

The  resolution,  in  the  form  approved 
unanimously  by  the  committee,  builds 
on  the  considerable  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  Soviet  Jews  within  the  Congress 
and  on  the  belief,  which  seems  to  have  a 
strong     foundation,     that    the    Soviet 
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Union's  attempts  to  improve  the  status 
of  its  Jewish  citizens  has  been  in  direct 
relation  to  the  world  attention  given  this 
problem. 

The  first  resolution  introduced  in  this 
Congress  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Soviet  Jewry  was  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  8,  sponsored  by  Hon.  Frank 
Annunzio.  It  was  a  greatly  modified  ver- 
sion of  Mr.  Anntjnzio's  resolution  which 
the  Department  of  State  endorsed  in 
1971.  The  committee  felt,  however,  that 
a  more  detailed  resolution  was  appropri- 
ate, especially  as  the  situation  within  the 
Soviet  Union  developed  in  the  course  of 
1971.  The  Anderson-O'NeUl  resolution, 
with  minor  modifications,  was  judged  the 
most  appropriate  vdiicle  for  that  expres- 
sion. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  Soviet  Jews,  particularly 
one  which  calls  upon  the  President  to 
take  specific  steps  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, might  be  misinterpreted  by 
those  who  feel  such  an  approach  is  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  detente  and 
with  the  President's  coming  visit  to  Mos- 
cow. These  views,  however  well-inten- 
tioned, seem  to  the  committee  to  neglect 
several  important  facts:  First,  detente 
does  not  and  cannot  mean  the  submer- 
gence of  genuine  issues  of  concern  to 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  Rather,  detente  should  mean  the 
active  exploration  by  both  countries, 
with  good  will  and  understanding  of 
solutions  to  the  problems  dividing  the 
countries. 

Second,  the  record  of  the  protests  by 
and  concerning  Soviet  Jews  indicates 
that  the  Soviet  Government,  like  our  own 
Government  and  that  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, does  indeed  respond  to  public  opin- 
ion. The  expression  of  concern  by  Con- 
gress, representing  a  wide  segment  of 
American  public  opinion  on  this  issue, 
will,  judged  by  the  past,  have  a  salubri- 
ous effect  on  Soviet  policies  toward  its 
Jewish  citizens. 

Third,  instead  of  limiting  the  Presi- 
dent's coming  to  Moscow  visit,  the  com- 
mittee hopes  that  the  President  will  use 
that  visit  to  discuss  Soviet  Jewry  among 
those  issues  which  presently  limit  the 
cooperation  and  development  of  better 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  resolution  is  presented  with  this 
spirit  of  realism  and  idealism:  that  the 
United  States  must  accept  its  responsi- 
bilities to  speak  with  concern  for  victims 
of  oppression  and  discrimination  wher- 
ever they  exist;  that  mutual  understand- 
ing between  all  countries,  including  that 
existing  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  must  be  marked  by  a 
fidelity  to  the  highest  aspirations  of  hu- 
man freedom  no  matter  what  the  record 
of  performance  by  any  country  might  be; 
and.  finally,  that  the  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  popular  voice  within  Gov- 
ernment, has  a  special  role  in  expressing 
those  aspirations  independent  of  the 
particular  government  in  charge  in  any 
counti-y  at  the  time. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 


before  us  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  take  certain  defini- 
tive steps  to  ease  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews.  This  resolution  merits  the  support 
of  each  and  every  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  It  is  in  keeping  with  our 
own  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man,  as 
well  as  the  prevailing  intemationsd  con- 
cept as  expressed  by  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

The  resolution  would  have  the  Presi- 
dent: 

First.  Call  upon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  permit  the  free  expression  of 
ideas  and  the  exercise  of  religion  by  all 
citizens  in  accordance  with  the  Soviet 
Constitution. 

Second.  Utilize  formal  and  informal 
contacts  with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort 
to  secure  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  religious  minorities. 

Third.  Request  the  Soviet  Government 
to  permit  its  citizens  the  right  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  coun- 
tries of  their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Fourth.  Raise  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  the  issue  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  transgressions  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  particularly 
against  Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities. 

The  persecution  of  minorities  under 
czarist  Russia  is  well  known.  The  1917 
revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Soviet  Government  and  its  Con- 
stitution was  designed  and  intended  to 
prevent  and  preclude  those  practices. 
However,  modern  Soviet  history,  partic- 
ularly under  Stalin  and  Khrushchev,  are 
replete  with  the  systematic  actions  of 
discrimination  and  persecution  of  Soviet 
minorities,  particularly  the  Soviet  Jews. 
Documentation  of  present  Soviet  prac- 
tices is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  pro- 
vide. However,  we  do  know  of  the  con- 
tinued efforts  to  subjugate  and  discrim- 
inate against  the  Soviet  Jews — in  the 
practice  of  their  religion,  traditions,  and 
daily  living. 

The  incresise  in  the  Soviet  people's 
awareness  of  human  dignity  in  the  past 
few  years,  as  expressed  by  many  members 
of  the  Soviet  intelligentsia,  has  given  rise 
to  increased  efforts  by  many  Soviet 
citizens  to  obtain  greater  personal  free- 
dom. This  has  in  turn  given  impetus  to 
many  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  to  seek 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
countries  of  their  choice.  This  principle  is 
set  forth  in  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  Urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Goverrunent 
to  honor  those  principles  is  clearly  called 
for  at  this  time. 

The  increase  in  the  issuance  of  exit 
permits  to  Soviet  Jews  in  the  past  year 
most  certainly  must  be  in  part  attributed 
to  the  International  expressions  of  con- 
cern. The  forthcoming  visit  of  President 
Nixon  to  Russia  presents  a  imique  oppor- 
tunity for  the  President,  In  behalf  of  the 
American  people,  to  further  express  oiu* 
concern  pver  the  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews  by  that  Government. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  appear  to 
be  most  fitting  and  appropriate  to  raise 
the  issue  tn  the  United  Nations  General 


Assembly  of  the  Soviet  Union's  trans- 
gressions of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  particularly  against  Soviet  Jews 
and  other  minorities.  Such  action  would 
serve  to  express  the  concern  of  the  inter- 
national community  over  Soviet  policies 
toward  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  too  strongly  ex- 
press the  need  for  unanimous  approval 
of  this  resolution.  The  milk  of  human 
kindness  and  concern  for  our  fellow  man 
calls  for  its  support. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  this  resolution,  and  also 
to  comment  that  within  the  past  week 
I  have  been  In  France  and  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  some  people 
very  much  involved  with  the  problems  of 
the  Soviet  Jews.  They  point  out  very 
clearly  to  me  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
quota  system  now  in  the  universities  af- 
fecting the  Jews,  limiting  them  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  universities,  and  there  are  no 
Jewish  newspapers  allowed  and  there  are 
no  rabbinical  schools.  I  tlilnk  this  speaks 
very  much  to  some  of  the  issues  being 
suggested  by  this  resolution,  and  I  cer- 
tainly support  it  and  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  for  com- 
ing forth  with  this  resolution.  I  am  in 
hearty  support  of  "It. 

For  a  very  long  time,  many  of  us  in  the 
House  have  sought  practical  means  by 
which  oiu*  Government  csoi  assist  in  al- 
leviating the  plight  of  the  thousands  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  wish  so 
dearly  to  go  to  Israel  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  has  been  my  strong  belief  that  the 
problems  suffered  by  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  elsewhere  are  not  difficulties 
to  be  faced  by  them  alone.  These  are  fun- 
damentally questions  of  human  rights 
and  human  dignity  of  Importance  to  all 
men  everywhere.  These  are  matters  be- 
tween all  governments  and  not  simply 
questions  for  people  of  a  single  religious 
and  ethnic  strain. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  Rosenthal,  in  cosponsorlng 
the  House  Concurrent  Resolution  471 
which  asks  that  the  Soviet  Union  grant 
these  basic  rights  to  their  Jewish  citi- 
zens. The  text  of  the  resolution  Is  as 
follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  471 

Whereas  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
women  are  denied  freedoms  recognized  as 
basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 
Indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  Jews  and  other  religious  mi- 
norities of  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  denied 
the  means  to  sustain  their  Identity  inside 
that  country  and  the  opportunity  to  main- 
tain that  Identity  by  moving  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  the  right  freely  to  emigrate,  which 
Is  denied  Soviet  Jews,  Is  a  right  affirmed  by 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
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Rights,  adopted  unanimously  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations:  Now  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  take  Immediate  and 
determined  steps  to — 

(1)  call  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to 
permit  the  free  expression  of  Ideas  and  the 
exercise  of  religion  by  all  Its  citizens  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

(2)  utilize  formal  and  informal  contacts 
with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort  to  secure  an 
end  to  discrimination  against  religious  mi- 
norities; and 

( 3 )  request  of  the  Soviet  Government  that 
it  permit  its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of 
their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  and 

(4)  raise  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  issue  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  transgression  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  particularly  against  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  minorities 

To  assure  that  some  assistance  will  be 
forthcoming,  it  is  the  hope  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  raise  this 
important  issue  of  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  who  desire  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  text  of  a  letter  cur- 
rently being  circulated — and  which  I 
have  signed — is  as  follows: 

President  Richako  M.  NnoN, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mb.  PREsmENx:  In  the  Interest  of  peace 
and  the  easing  of  world  tensions  we,  the 
undersigned,  welcome  your  forthcoming  trip 
to  Moscow.  We  also  urge  you  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  unique  opportunity  and  to  help 
redeem  Soviet  Jews,  thus  fulfilling  the  hopes 
of  mlUlons  of  Americans  who  have  labored 
on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  we  respectfully  petition  you 
on  behalf  of  three  million  Soviet  Jews.  We 
urge  you  to  be  their  advocate  and  to  convey 
to  Soviet  leaders  the  concern  of  millions  of 
Americans,  and  people  of  good  will  every- 
where, over  an  oppressed  minority  which 
faces  discrimination,  and  Is  prevented  from 
perpetuating  Its  history.  Its  culture  and  Its 
ancient  rellgloxxs  heritage.  Nearly  forty  of  Its 
finest  yoxing  pec^Ie  are  In  Soviet  prison 
camps  because  they  sought  to  live  as  Jews, 
while  others  seeking  to  emigrate  are 
harassed.  If  some  succeed  In  departing  It  is 
only  after  months  of  struggle  and  of  depriva- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  exert  your 
influence  to  help  free  Jewish  prisoners  of 
conscience  and  to  help  Soviet  Jews  achieve 
the  fundamental  right  to  live  as  Jews  and  to 
leave  for  Israel  and  elsewhere. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  circulated 
throughout  the  Greater  Cleveland  com- 
munity pleading  with  President  Nixon  to 
raise  Uiese  issues  with  the  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  only  when  questions  like  these 
regarding  Soviet  Jewry  become  matters 
between  great  nations  and  not  matters 
solely  among  ethnic  or  religious  groups, 
that  moral  enforcement  of  the  human 
rights  and  dignity  of  all  mankind  will 
become  a  meaningful  reality. 

The  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  wish 
to  leave  used  to  have  to  pay  80  rubles  for 
an  exit  permit  or  about  $100.  To  meet 
such  payment,  household  effects  were 
sold  to  friends  and  others  at  cut  rates. 

Now  the  rate  for  exit  has  been  raised  to 
800  rubles  or  about  $1,000  per  person. 


This  is  not  a  tax — it  is  a  ransom.  It  is  un- 
conscionable that  a  civilized  and  mature 
member  in  the  family  of  nations  should 
require  such  tribute  for  the  right  to  emi- 
grate— so  fundamental  a  right  in  every 
civilized  coimtry.  The  Soviet  Constitution 
clearly  recognizes  that  right,  but  the 
Government  still  refuses  fully  to  rec- 
ognize that  right,  and  then  requires  so 
impossible  a  fee — a  tribute — to  exercise 
that  right. 

The  Jewish  people  has  survived  under 
harsh,  impossible  circumstances  over 
thousands  of  years.  This  spring  is  marked 
by  two  events  of  importance  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  struggle  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  survive:  A  new  date  of  remem- 
brance has  just  been  designated  to 
honor  those  who  perished  in  the  holo- 
caust of  the  uprising  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  cele- 
bration of  the  armiversary  of  the  re- 
birth of  the  Jewish  people  through  the 
creation  of  the  democratic  State  of 
Israel.  These  events  should  remind  all 
Americans  of  the  costs  in  lives  and  in 
intellectual  treasure  of  the  6  million 
Jewish  people  annihilated — not  centuries 
ago,  but  witliin  the  lifetime  of  most  of 
us.  These  reminders  should  serve  to  re- 
dedicate  ouiseives  to  a  course  of  action 
which  will  prevent,  forever,  the  return  of 
such  monstrous  barbarity.  It  must  re- 
mind us  that  the  repression  of  men  any- 
where is  a  threat  to  men  everywhere. 

It  is  remarkable  to  recall  that  from  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  to 
the  rise  of  the  new  State  of  Israel  only  5 
years  elapsed.  It  is  a  tribute  to  this 
valiant  people  that  such  survival  was 
feasible. 

That  those  qualities  continue  to  be 
tested  by  the  Soviet  Union  seems  ludi- 
crous. That  there  should  be  demands  of 
tribute  of  $1,000  per  person  who  desires 
to  leave  is  ironically  reminiscent  of  the 
plight  of  the  Jews  who  were  traded  for 
trucks  during  World  War  n. 

It  is  time  that  our  Nation  show  its  al- 
legiance and  belief  in  the  fimdamental 
rights  which  have  been  embodied  In  our 
own  founding  documents,  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  on  Human  Rights,  and  in 
the  religious  principles  by  which  we  say 
we  live.  For  the  Soviets'  part,  they  would 
do  well  to  practice  those  similar  princi- 
ples which  are  expessed  in  their  consti- 
tution. 

Oiu"  President  can  demonstrate  a  clear 
commitment  to  these  basic  human  rights 
by  conciUTlng  with  our  resolution  and  by 
raising  this  vital  issue  of  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jewry  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  when  he  meets  with  them 
in  May. 

Then  it  would  become  clear  that  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  such  ideals  are 
of  the  very  highest  diplomatic  order  and 
importance.  We  owe  that  to  this  valiant 
people,  and  to  ourselves  and  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

All  of  these  ideals,  hopes,  and  pray- 
ers can  and  will  be  expressed  more  fully 
on  Solidarity  Day  for  Israel  and  So- 
viet Jewry  on  April  30,  1972,  throughout 
the  United  States. 

It  will  be  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  will  join  my  friends  and  neighbors, 
non-Jews  and  Jewish  people,  to  show 


our  entire  community's  support  of  fun- 
damental human  rights  for  our  Jewish 
brothers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Addabbo) . 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
bringing  forth  this  resolution  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  against 
the  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews  and  others 
who  are  being  denied  their  basic  inter- 
national human  rights.  I  speak  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  as  a  cospwnsor  of  the 
legislation  and  as  one  who  believes  the 
Congress  has  a  moral  responsibility  to 
speak  out  against  the  kind  of  oppression 
which  destroys  the  cultural,  religious, 
and  social  freedoms  of  any  people. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  471  calls 
upon  the  President  to  make  known  to  the 
Soviet  Union  our  Nation's  opposition  to 
the  discrimination  against  minority 
groups  in  Russia.  The  resolution  urges 
the  President  to  seek  relief  for  those  who 
do  not  have  freedom  of  expression  of 
ideas  or  the  exercise  of  religious  news. 
The  resolution  also  urges  the  President  to 
demand  that  the  Soviet  Government  per- 
mit its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  to 
countries  of  their  choice,  a  right  which 
is  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights. 

The  above  positions  are  basic  human 
rights  and  are  not  the  province  of  any 
nation  to  repress.  That 's  why  the  reso- 
lution finally  calls  upon  the  State  De- 
partment to  raise  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  the  Issue  of  So- 
viet violation  of  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  This  last  section  of  the  leg- 
islation is  in  my  opinion  the  most  im- 
portant for  it  calls  upon  our  Nation's 
representatives  in  the  U.N.  to  enforce 
that  body's  own  declarations — to  test  the 
willingness  of  that  world  body  to  stand 
by  the  basic  rights  it  has  set  forth.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  for  turning  our  backs 
on  the  substantial  violations  of  human 
rights  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471  and  to  take  a 
strong  position  in  support  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  against  oppression  of  any  people. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  noble 
cause. 

This  is  not  just  a  question  of  Jewish 
rights,  but  it  is  a  question  of  human 
rights,  the  rights  of  all  people  oppressed 
throughout  the  world. 

Yesterday,  on  the  24th  anniversary  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  attending  services  in  my  area  and  lis- 
tening to  the  Coimsel  General  of  Israel. 
Mr.  David  Rubin,  who  spoke  to  us  about 
this  great  cause.  He  told  of  those  Jews 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  to  Israel 
that  when  they  first  get  off  the  plane  they 
kneel  and  kiss  the  groimd  of  their  fathers 
and  forefathers  with  tears  of  gratitude 
in  their  eyes. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  further  to  me.  I  want  to  continue 
for  just  a  few  more  moments. 

However,  the  next  day  these  emigrees 
are  faced  with  the  harsh  realities  of  the 
new  life  they  have  to  lead  plus  the  reality 
of  obtaining  a  home,  a  job,  and  other 
necessities  they  so  desperately  need. 

While  this  resolution  is  very  much  in 
order,  we  must  also  address  ourselves 
here  in  the  United  States  to  helping 
Israel  cope  with  the  difficult  problems  of 
handling  this  immigration  from  Russia 
in  terms  of  additional  economic  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
I  will  include  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  right  to  emigrate  from  and  to 
ones  own  coimtry  which  I  introduced 
last  year.  My  colleagues  will  note  in  the 
preamble  that  I  made  mention  of  the 
case  of  Rita  Gluzman  whose  husband 
had  been  precluded  from  joining  her  in 
Israel.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  hor  hus- 
band now  has  joined  her  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  helped  bring  this  about.  Her 
letter  which  I  include  at  this  point  made 
my  efforts  all  worthwhile: 

Natanta,  Israel 

February  13, 1972. 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Kemp:  I  am  glad  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  getting  settled— my  bus. 
band  and  I  are  studying.  We  are  both  work- 
ing very  hard  and  our  little  boy  is  growing 
up  as  a  healthy  and  robust  "Sabra". 

I  am  writing  to  you  as  I  would  like  to 
share  my  happiness  with  you.  I  remember 
that  when  I  was  miserable  I  turned  to  all 
those  who  were  ready  to  listen  to  me  and 
asked  them  to  help  me  in  getting  my  hus- 
band back.  You  like  many  of  your  co- 
patriots,  have  helped  me  a  lot.  And  I  know 
that  I  am  not  the  only  one  whom  you  helped. 
The  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,  feeling  the 
support  of  the  pubUc  opinion  In  Europe  and 
especiaUy  In  the  U.S.A.,  can  fight  for  their 
right  to  live  in  Israel,  and  can  even  be  suc- 
cessful In  this  fight  of  theirs. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  fight  can  already 
be  seen — many  people  come  from  there.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  forget  that  many  thousanfls 
of  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  still  awaiting 
the  happy  day  when  they  will  be  able  to  go  to 
Israel.  They  feel  the  moral  and  effective 
support  of  such  people  as  you.  They  know 
that  the  pressure  of  the  West  on  the  Soviet 
Authorities  brings  positive  results — and  they 
expect  this  help  from  you.  I  know  this  from 
my  personal  experience  when  I  went  to  the 
U£.A.  to  ask  for  your  help. 

I  wish  much  happiness  to  you  personally 
and  to  all  those  In  America  who  had  helped 
me  as  weU  as  to  all  those  who  are  stUl  help- 
ing my  numerous  friends  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
God  bless  you  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rita  Glttzman. 

And  in  conclusion,  I  am  also  very 
happy  to  see  that  the  concept  of  bring- 
ing this  issue  of  the  right  to  emigrate  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, which  we  initiated  and  promoted 
publicly  and  in  testimony  before  the 


Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee,  has  been 
adopted  today. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  took  additional  time 
which  he  yielded  to  me. 

The  resolution  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  462 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  some  nations  have  not  adhered 
to  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  which  specifically  recites  that  all 
people  have  a  right  to  expatriate  them- 
selves— to  pass  freely  from  state  to  state,  to 
remove  themselves  from  a  Jurisdiction  which 
they  find  destructive  or  offensive  to  their 
rights;  and 

Whereas  the  vengeful  trial  of  Jews  at- 
tempting to  leave  Leningrad,  the  plight  of 
hundreds  like  Rita  Gluzman  whose  husband 
has  not  been  allowed  to  emigrate  from 
Ukraine  to  Join  her  and  their  baby  son  In 
Israel,  the  killing  of  approximately  sixty-five 
people  trying  to  fiee  East  Berlin,  the  brutal 
beating,  recapture,  and  subsequent  prose- 
cution of  the  Lithuanian  seaman  on  au 
American  Coast  Guard  vessel,  the  expressed 
fear  of  Solzhenltsen  that  if  he  accepted  the 
Nobel  prize  in  Stockholm,  he  could  be  barred 
forever  from  his  Russian  homeland  are  all 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  some  nations  have 
not  honored  the  aforementioned  basic  and 
internationally  recognized  human  right,  the 
right  of  everyone  to  leave  any  country  and 
return  to  his  own  country;  and 

Whereas  both  authoritative  world  opinion 
and  International  law  consider  the  right  to 
leave  and  to  return  as  a  fundamental  human 
right  binding  on  all  governments;   and 

Whereas  this  extremely  Important  moral 
issue  has  never  been  brought  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  United  Nations,  should  present 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
fitting  manner  the  Issue  of  the  right  to  emi- 
grate from  and  also  return  to  one's  country. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Carey). 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  opportunity  to 
visit  in  January  of  this  year  in  the  State 
of  Israel  and  observe  firsthand  the  ar- 
rival of  the  emigres  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Israel.  No  words  of  mine  can 
describe  properly  the  impact  in  terms  of 
hopes  and  expectations  that  can  be  wit- 
nessed by  anyone  who  sees  what  is  going 
on  there. 

We  know,  of  course,  the  valiant  ven- 
ture of  the  State  of  Israel  and  how  they 
have  welcomed  these  new  citizens  whole- 
heartedly. I  hope  we  can  go  forward  with 
the  kind  of  support  that  is  needed  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  this  great  effort, 
so  that  they  may  have  not  just  an  op- 
portunity to  return  to  a  land  of  hope  and 
freedom  but  have  the  opportunity  which 
they  need  once  they  arrive  in  Israel. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  resolution  up. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  my  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Wolff. 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 471  which  seeks  relief  from  restric- 
tions on  Soviet  Jews.  I  have  continuously 
spoken  out  to  urge  that  the  Soviet  Union 
ease  its  harsh  restrictions  and  permit 
Jewish  citizens  to  preserve  and  practice 
their  cultural  heritage  without  harass- 
ment and  to  emigrate  if  they  so  choose. 
I  have  sought  relief  for  Soviet  Jews 
through  other  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  emergency 
immigration  visas  for  Soviet  Jews. 

On  March  6,  in  anticipation  of  the 
President's  impending  visit  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  White 
House  urging  that  the  plight  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  be  given  the  highest 
priority  in  the  President's  meetings 
with  Soviet  leaders.  The  text  of  my  let- 
ter to  the  President  is  as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrEo  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  6, 1972. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Despite  the  recent 
easing  of  restrictions  on  emigration  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  Israel,  harassment  and  Incarcera- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  continues.  Members  of 
this  minority  are  regularly  deprived  of  cul- 
tural and  religious  rights;  discrimination  In 
education  and  employment  Is  rampant. 

A  vigorous  reaction  to  this  Intolerable  sit- 
uation has  been  voiced  by  the  Congress,  In 
debate  and  In  resolution,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  public  meetings  and  in  the 
national  press.  Expressions  of  deep  concern 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  leaders  of  several 
Western  nations  to  Soviet  officials.  You  are 
the  spokesman  for  a  nation  which  has  tradi- 
tionally espoused  the  concept  of  minority 
rights  and  which  now  demands  humane 
treatment  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Your  Intercession 
with  regard  to  this  matter  when  you  visit 
with  Soviet  officials  later  this  spring  would 
be  appropriate  as  well  as  effective. 

I  therefore  respectfully  urge  you  to  use  the 
occasion  of  your  forthcoming  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  discuss  vrtth  Soviet  leaders 
the  plight  of  Russian  Jews.  Any  quest  for 
honest  and  productive  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  demands  the  satisfactory  reso- 
lution of  this  fractious  Issue.  I  trust  you  wUl 
carefully  consider  placing  this  item  on  the 
agenda  of  your  discussions  with  Soviet 
leaders. 

Sincerely, 

Lester  L.  Wolpt. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  resolution  before  us  today,  as  was 
my  letter,  is  addressed  to  the  President 
and,  as  did  my  letter,  calls  upon  him  to 
urge  the  Soviet  Government  to  permit 
free  expression  of  ideas  and  religion  and 
the  right  of  citizens  to  emigrate.  These 
basic  rights  and  freedoms  are  affirmed 
in  our  own  traditions  and  in  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
The  President  now  has  the  opportunity, 
hopefully  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
Congress,  to  bring  this  important  issue 
directly  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
support  of  this  resolution  and  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  be  able  to  report 
some  substantive  progress  on  this  deeply 
disturbing  problem  which  can  only  be 
described  as  a  human  tragedy. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
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yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGGi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  this  body  that  this 
Nation  must  make  every  effort  possible  to 
urge  an  end  to  the  restriction  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

The  persecution  of  members  of  the 
Jewish  faith  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a 
recent  development.  The  people  in  that 
coimtry  have  been  discriminated  against 
both  under  the  czarist  regime  and  in  the 
years  following  the  revolution  of  1917. 
Over  the  years  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews, 
which  are  supposedly  guaranteed  to 
them  in  the  Soviet  Constitution,  have  in 
practice  been  denied.  In  recent  times 
this  minority  has  been  used  by  the  So- 
viet Government  as  a  tool  to  express  dis- 
satisfaction with  certain  international 
events. 

Following  the  6-Day  War  in  1967.  for 
example,  there  was  a  return  to  ofBcial 
antipathy  toward  Jews  by  the  Soviets 
reminiscent  of  the  harsher  elements  of 
the  Stalinist  era.  In  this  way  the  Soviets 
were  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
Israel  and  at  the  same  time  expressing 
their  support  of  the  Arab  nations. 

The  abuse  of  rights  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
W21S  also  evident  in  the  series  of  trials  in 
1970  and  1971,  when  they  were  charged 
with  antistate  activities,  including  the 
attempted  hijacking  of  a  Soviet  commer- 
cial airliner.  These  trials  served  to  focus 
world  attention  on  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  its  Jewish  citizens. 
I  have  not  remained  idle  during  this 
period. 

We  as  the  foremost  legislative  fonun 
in  the  world  cannot  just  stand  idly  by 
while  the  rights  of  the  Jewish  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  denied.  We  must 
voice  our  strong  opposition  to  the  policies 
of  that  nation  toward  its  almost  3  mil- 
lion Jewish  citizens  and  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  out  concerning  the 
victims  of  expression  and  discrimination 
wherever  they  exist. 

This  is  a  timely  measiu-e  in  view  of  the 
President's  upcoming  visit  to  Moscow. 
We  cannot  allow  detente  to  mean  the 
submergence  of  genuine  issues  of  concern 
to  both  nations.  In  this  regard,  we  must 
impress  upon  the  President  the  concern 
and  determination  of  this  body  that  the 
problems  of  Soviet  Jewry  should  be  high 
on  the  list  of  issues  discussed  during  his 
upcoming  talks  with  Soviet  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  in  voting  for 
this  resolution.  It  is  a  strong  statement 
in  support  of  those  of  the  Jewish  faith 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  seeks  to 
provide  them  with  the  opportunity  of 
self-expression,  including  the  right  to 
emigrate  to  any  nation  they  wish. 

Mr.  FREI  .INGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  shield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  471. 

This  resolution  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  offers  a  timely  reflection  of 
the  concern  both  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  over  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet  Jews. 


Hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
rope were  held  on  this  resolution  In  No- 
vember of  last  year.  That  resulted  in  the 
legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  approving  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  focused  attention  on  the  restrictions 
encoimtered  by  Soviet  Jews. 

These  restrictions  are  detailed  in  the 
committee  report.  They  are  generally 
known  to  Members  of  the  House,  many 
of  whom  have  followed  this  problem 
with  concern  in  recent  years. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering  here 
cannot,  of  coiu-se,  guarantee  a  change  In 
the  Soviet  Government's  attitude  toward 
its  citizens.  But,  on  occasion,  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  shown  that  It  Is  respon- 
sive to  world  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  states  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  take  immediate  steps 
to: 

First.  Call  upon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  permit  the  free  expression  of 
ideas  and  the  exercise  of  religion  by  all 
its  citizens  in  accordance  with  the 
Soviet  Constitution. 

Second.  Utilize  formal  and  Informal 
contacts  with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort 
to  secure  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  religious  minorities. 

Third.  Request  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  it  permit  its  citizens  the  right 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  countries  of  their  choice  as  affrmed 
by  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

Fourth.  Raise  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  the  issue 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  transgression  of 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  par- 
ticularly against  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  Is  con- 
structive, realistic,  and  responsive  to  the 
aspirations  of  all  who  value  hiunan 
freedom.  Let  us  demonstrate  here  today 
our  concern  for  human  freedom  by  voic- 
ing our  approval  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  471,  a  "sense  of  Congress" 
resolution  urging  President  Nixon  to  use 
all  of  this  coimtry's  powers,  directly  and 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  relive  the 
oppression  of  Soviet  Jews  and  to  allow 
their  emigration. 

The  record  is  full  of  examples  of  har- 
assment and  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Despite  continued  oppression,  many 
thousands  of  Jews  in  Russia  have  stood 
up  for  their  ofwn  heritage  and  for  their 
own  human  rights.  As  a  nation  founded 
on  principles  of  basic  freedoms,  we  can 
do  no  less  than  to  support,  in  every  way 
possible,  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

One  right,  especially  important  to  Jews 
in  Russia,  which  has  been  arbitrarily  de- 
nied, is  emigration.  This  important  right 
is  embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  and  in  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion. 


This  resolution  is  largely  symbolic,  but 
it  can  have  two  important  effects.  First 
It  Is  an  important,  public,  official  state-' 
ment  which  again  tells  the  world  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  oppression  of  Jews.  World 
opinion  will  not  dictate  policy  to  Russia, 
but  it  cannot  be  totally  ignored  either. 

Second,  It  encourages  the  President  to 
present  this  subject  forcefully  to  the  So- 
viets during  his  proposed  visit.  A  congres- 
sional resolution,  showing  wide  public  in- 
terest, wUl  make  this  an  issue  of  national 
consensus,  rather  than  one  of  personal 
diplomacy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  speedy, 
and  unanimous  passage  of  House  Ccm- 
current  Resolution  471,  which  is  identical 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  39,  of 
which  I  am  an  author. 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  also  to  compliment  the  sponsors  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  noted  in  its  report  on  House 
Conference  Resolution  471,  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  suffered  both  legal 
and  social  discrimination  for  many  cen- 
tiu-ies. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  used  anti- 
semitism  as  a  political  device.  Today  we 
see  in  the  Soviet  Union  official  antipathy 
toward  Jews  which  reflects  the  Kremlin 
position  regarding  Israel. 

I  found  it  most  interesting  that  the 
committee  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Constitution  states  that 
all  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  "guar- 
anteed" the  rights  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  In 
practice,  of  course,  these  rights  are  often 
denied  Soviet  citizens. 

House  Conference  Resolution  471  re- 
flects our  concern  for  the  plight  of  So- 
viet Jews  who  are  being  denied  their  very 
Identities  in  the  UJ3.SJI.  and  who  are 
prevented  from  moving  elsewhere.  The 
right  to  freely  emigrate  is  a  basic  human 
right  and  one  that  has  beoi  affirmed 
unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

By  asking  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  honor  these  rights  and  others 
we  are  also  affirming  our  commitment  to 
these  rights. 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  bear  a  spe- 
cial burden.  They  suffer  because  of  Uielr 
religion  and  their  nationality.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  a  special  responsibility  in  ex- 
pressing the  aspirations  of  our  citizens 
who  are  dismayed  at  the  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews.  I  urge  our  total  support  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  wish  to 
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commend  him  and  the  committee  for 
sponsoring  this  resolution  which  I  whole- 
heartedly support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor  of  a  similar 
House  resolution  to  the  one  we  consider 
today,  and  as  a  firm  advocate  for  full 
freedoms  for  Soviet  Jews,  I  urge  speedy 
consideration  and  passage  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  take  inunediate  steps  to  correct  the 
many  ineqiiities  and  discriminations  per- 
petrated against  Soviet  Jewry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Long  Island 
are  imanimous  in  their  caU  for  an  end 
to  the  repression  of  Soviet  Jews  by  the 
Russian  Government,  and  I  have  taken 
every  opportunity  to  make  their  views 
plain  here  in  Washington.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  the  many  Long  Island  groups 
who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  end- 
ing this  repression,  and  will  continue  to 
lend  my  efforts  to  that  worthy  purpose. 
For  while  limited  freedom  for  all  So- 
viet citizens  Is  Itself  deplorable,  the  pol- 
icy of  "no  freedom  at  all"  for  Soviet  Jews 
is  an  abomination  which  must  be  dealt 
with  In  the  most  forceful  way  we  know 
how. 

Chief  among  those  normal  freedoms 
which  other  peoples  of  the  world  enjoy 
but  which  are  denied  to  Soviet  Jews,  Is 
the  freedom  to  emigrate  to  a  nation  of 
their  choice. 

Because  I  was  so  concerned  about  this 
basic  denial  of  rights,  I  long  ago  wrote 
President  Nixon  asking  that  he  address 
this  repression  at  the  first  opportunity 
with  Soviet  officials  and  lend  the  full 
weight  of  the  office  of  the  Presidency  to 
this  struggle  for  human  rights. 

So,  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking 
for  the  people  of  Long  Island,  I  call  for 
inunediate  passage  of  this  worthy  legis- 
lation so  that  Soviet  Jews  will  enjoy  the 
full  freedoms  which  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. I  feel  certain  I  have  the  full  back- 
ing of  all  Long  Islanders  on  this  impor- 
tant matter,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  consider  this  legislation  as 
important  as  I  do. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  resolution. 

As  one  of  the  162  Members  of  Congress 
who  introduced  bills  concerning  the 
status  of  Soviet  citizens  to  emigrate,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 471  is  coming  up  for  a  vote  today. 
We  in  America  often  forget  that  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  citizens  are  de- 
prived of  the  most  basic  of  human  rights. 
This  resolution  clearly  states  the  resolve 
of  Congress  to  have  the  Soviet  Union 
change  its  policy  toward  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  Soviet  minorities. 

In  this  past  Saturday's  Washington 
Post,  an  article  appeared  concerning  a 
leading  dancer  with  Leningrad's  Kirov 
Ballet. 

The  dancer,  Valery  Penov,  was  dis- 
missed for  trying  to  anigrate  to  Israel. 
The  right  to  emigrate,  the  right  to 
worship,  the  right  to  hold  private  views 
and  freedom  of  assembly  are  basic  human 
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rights  that  are  deprived  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  urge  that  the  President  take  this  res- 
olution as  a  mandate  to  raise  this  Issue 
taxing  his  talks  with  the  Russian  leaders 
at  the  May  siunmlt  meeting. 

Today  we  are  approaching  an  era  of 
detente,  however,  those  who  feel  that 
differences  between  our  two  great  na- 
tion's should  be  submerged  in  the  search 
for  detente  are  wrong.  Where  violations 
of  basic  human  rights  occur,  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  speak  up  and 
strongly  condemn  them.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  moved  by 
the  full  weight  of  world  public  opinion 
and  abide  by  the  United  Nation's  Dec- 
laration of  Hiunan  Rights  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  UJJ.  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Debate  on  this  issue  also  points  out  an- 
other serious  problem  which  the  Con- 
gress will  be  facing  in  the  coming  weeks, 
the  continuation  of  Radio  Free  Europe. 
For  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
for  the  other  oppressed  minorities  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  these  world  broadcasts 
give  them  the  strength  to  carry  on  while 
they  are  denied  their  basic  freedoms. 

While  the  passage  of  this  resolution  is 
a  small  step,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  lead 
to  the  day  when  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  can  freely  express  their  ideas,  ex- 
ercise their  choice  of  religion,  and  have 
the  right  to  emigrate  freely. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  This  is  a  time 
when  Congress  must  be  concerned  about 
the  rights  of  minorities,  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  as  well  as  with  the  rights  of 
suppressed  majorities  in  Africa. 

I  think  this  Congress  should  express  its 
sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  continu- 
ing repression  faced  by  Soviet  Jews  and 
their  denial  of  human  rights  in  the 
U.S.SJI. 

We  must  call  upon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  permit  the  free  expression  of 
Ideas  and  the  freedom  of  religion  that  is 
now  missing.  The  President  must  use  all 
channels  open  to  him,  formal  and  infor- 
mal, to  press  for  the  end  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Soviet  Jews.  On  his  forth- 
coming trip  to  Moscow,  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  press  the  Soviet  Government  to 
permit  Its  citizens  to  emigrate  to  the 
country  of  their  choice,  as  endorsed  by 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  Fxuthermore,  the  President 
and  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  should  raise  the  question  of  So- 
viet abridgement  of  these  basic  rights  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  in  good  con- 
science sit  silently  and  condone  this  con- 
tinued persecution. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosia^THAi) 


as  well  as  all  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  sponsors  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 471.  requesting  that  the  President 
take  up  the  Issue  of  the  oppression  of 
Soviet  Jews  with  Moscow  comes  at  a  par- 
ticularly opportime  time. 

The  President's  trip  to  Russia  rapidly 
approaches,  contacts  with  the  Soviet 
Union  increase  with  steady  regularity  as 
detailed  arrangements  begin  to  take  their 
final  form. 

It  Is  Important  that  Congress  Inform 
administration  officials  now,  just  as  such 
contacts  expand,  that  It  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  It 
is  important  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress stand  today  with  moral  people  all 
over  the  world  and  speak  out.  It  is  im- 
portant that  as  representatives  of  this 
great  democracy,  we  resolutely  declare 
that  oppression  of  Jews  just  because  they 
are  Jews  should  not  and  will  not  escape 
notice  and  condenmation. 

As  the  elected  chief  of  a  freedom-lov- 
ing people,  our  President  must  vehe- 
mently protest  the  treatment  of  Jews, 
their  persecution  and  deprivation.  He 
cannot  stand  by  as  Jews,  against  their 
will  and  in  violation  of  United  Nations 
agreements,  are  sentenced  to  life  In  a 
vast  wasteland  devoid  of  culture  and  re- 
ligious sensitivity. 

Our  overwhelming  passage  of  this  bill 
makes  the  record  clear:  the  United  States 
will  not  falter  In  Its  demands  that  the 
Soviet  Government  end  its  oppression 
of  Jews,  no  matter  what  the  diplomatic 
situation. 

Our  resolution  today  demonstrates  un- 
equivocally that  Soviet  attempts  at  cul- 
tural genocide  of  Jews  will  not  escape 
our  condemnation,  even  In  the  thick 
vapors  of  a  thawing  cold  war. 

In  the  months  since  I  Introduced  a 
resolution  on  urging  the  President  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews,  their 
situation  has  changed  somewhat.  Emi- 
gration has  increased,  and  thousands  of 
Jews  deluge  government  offices  with  visa 
applications.  Only  a  small  proportitm  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  their  requests 
granted. 

Some  members  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment urged  that  Congress  lower  the  tone 
of  its  concern,  in  Ught  of  some  easing  of 
restrictions.  However,  while  more  Jews 
have  been  able  to  escape  the  tyranny  of 
the  Soviet  Government  and  settle  In 
Israel,  the  KGB  has  adopted  a  vigorous 
policy  of  severe  repression  of  activists 
who  agitate  for  visas  and  Jewish  rights 
after  theh"  applications  have  been  re- 
jected. 

In  the  past,  the  Moscow  KGB  has  led 
Russian  secret  police  in  persecuting  Jews 
with  its  example  of  confinement  to  men- 
tal institutions,  Jail  sentences,  and  un- 
explained arrests. 

But  as  of  last  week,  the  Leningrad 
KGB  has  decided  not  only  to  emulate 
the  dastardly  record  of  its  Moscow  coun- 
terpart but  to  surpass  It  as  well.  Sergei 
Gurevltz,  a  Jewish  physicist  who  was 
fired  from  his  teaching  position  when  he 
applied  for  a  visa  to  Israel  and  then 
threatened  with  Institutionalization 
when  he  walked  In  the  street  with  a 
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yarmulke,  a  skull  cap,  has  been  informed 
that  he  will  either  take  a  job  in  a  con- 
crete factory  or  spend  a  year  in  Jail  for 
parasitism. 

Friends  who  spoke  to  him  on  Saturday 
foimd  him  ready  to  accept  any  menial 
Job  in  the  hope  that  his  visa  might  come 
through. 

However,  he  told  his  callers  that  two 
unnamed  friends  would  be  tried  on 
charges  of  parasitism  now  being  trumped 
up  by  the  Leningrad  KGB  and  will  be 
sentenced  to  spend  a  year  in  labor  camps. 

These  new  incidents  of  repression 
herald  an  intensifying  of  iiersecution  and 
a  worsening  of  the  situation  of  Jews,  al- 
though a  fortunate  minority  are  now 
able  to  escape. 

When  the  President  is  in  Moscow,  he 
must  make  it  clear  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment that  the  plight  of  Jews  must 
only  get  better,  not  worse. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
471,  reported  out  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe,  chaired  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  Benjamin  R.  Ros- 
enthal. I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  and  that  it  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  so  quickly  so 
as  to  permit  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  state  its  position  in  support  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities 
repressed  and  discriminated  against  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  before  the  President  meets 
with  Soviet  authorities  next  month  in 
Russia. 

Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
are  seeking  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  other  countries  willing  to  ac- 
cept them.  That  right  to  emigrate  is  one 
accorded  to  Soviet  citizens  under  the 
constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as 
imder  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  to  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  subject. 

There  are  many  Jews  and  other  mi- 
nority members  who  will  never  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.,  but  will  live  out  their  lives 
there,  and  this  resolution  concerns  itself 
also  with  their  condition.  It  is  vital  that 
the  Soviet  Union  accord  to  all  of  the  mi- 
norities in  its  boimdaries  the  religious 
and  cultural  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
very  constitution  which  governs  the 
U.S.S.R.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge, 
having  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in 
March  1971,  that  Soviet  Jews  at  that 
time,  and  I  understand  the  situation  has 
not  changed,  were  subject  to  what  can 
only  be  described  as  cultural  genocide. 
Leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  were 
falsely  accused  of  crimes  against  the  So- 
viet Union.  These  crimes  consisted  of 
such  acts  as  trsmslating  Russian  text- 
books into  the  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages so  as  to  acquaint  Jewish  children 
with  the  languages  of  their  ancestors. 
And  another  alleged  anti-Soviet  act  for 
which  men  and  women  have  been  sent 
to  Soviet  jails  was  the  sending  of  a  pe- 
tition to  the  United  Nations  asking  for 
assistance  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel. 


However,  world  pressures  do  have  an 
effect  on  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  a  result  of  these  pressures,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  relaxed  to  some  degree  its  ob- 
stacles to  the  emigration  of  Jews  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  while  the 
emigration  has  increased,  it  is  still  a 
trickle  compared  to  the  great  number  of 
Jews  who  wish  to  leave. 

I  am  proud  that  our  own  Government 
in  October  1971  by  a  letter  cf  commit- 
ment issued  by  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral opened  its  doors  so  that  any  Soviet 
Jews  wishing  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
permitted  to  do  so  by  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
be  given  sanctuary  here  without  regard 
to  quota  restrictions.  I  am  privileged  to 
have  been  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
bill  which  led  to  the  issuance  of  that 
letter. 

I  hope  that  President  Nixon  will  take 
up  the  matters  outlined  in  the  resolu- 
tion, when  he  visits  Moscow  next  month. 
I  pray  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  open 
wide  its  door  so  as  to  allow  those  who 
wish  to  leave  to  do  so  and  that  it  will 
provide  equal  religious  and  cultural  free- 
dom to  Soviet  Jews  who  remain  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  now  granted  other  nationali- 
ties in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  oppressive  state  vis-a-vls 
its  own  people,  but  the  very  least  that 
can  be  asked  of  that  state  is  that  it  pro- 
vide whatever  justice  does  exist,  equally 
to  all  of  its  people,  including  its  Jewish 
minority. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  their 
leadership  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471. 

As  the  report  accompanying  the  reso- 
lution notes,  over  48  bills  and  resolutions 
concerning  the  status  of  Soviet  Jews, 
including  one  that  I  introduced  on  De- 
cember 1,  1971,  with  46  colleagues,  were 
introduced  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  and  the  members  of  the 
full  committee  for  their  diligent  efforts 
to  produce  a  fine  resolution  which  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  throughout 
our  history,  we,  as  Americans,  have  ex- 
pressed our  sympathy  for  oppressed  citi- 
zens of  other  countries.  Examples  from 
our  early  days  as  a  Nation  include  Amer- 
ican sjTnpathy  for  and  support  of  the 
French  Revolution.  More  recently,  we 
have  voiced  concern  and  support  for  the 
people  of  Greece  and  Vietnam,  and  for 
the  minorities  in  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa. 

These  expressions  of  sympathy  have 
occasionally  been  made  at  times  when 
here  at  home  we  have  failed  to  live  up 
totally  to  our  deeply  held  ideah  of  free- 
dom, opportimity,  equality,  cultiu-al  di- 
versity, and  justice  under  law.  Neverthe- 


less, it  is  the  policy  of  all  branches  of 
our  government — legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial — to  abide  by  these  ideals  at 
home  and  we  have  done  much  to  ensure 
a  greater  enjoyment  of  these  rights  in 
other  lands. 

It  is  perfectly  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent for  the  United  States  to  express 
its  sympathy  for  Soviet  citizens  of  the 
Jewish  faith. 

Last  January,  I  visited  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion together  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
with  whom  I  serve  on  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

Each  night,  after  my  ofBcial  business 
had  been  concluded  for  the  day,  I  visited 
with  a  number  of  Jewish  scientists  and 
engineers  whose  names  I  had  obtained 
prior  to  my  departure. 

On  Wednesday,  January  12, 1  attended 
a  farewell  dinner  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Lemer,  an  internationally  re- 
knowned  computer  expert.  Dr.  Lemer 
had  invited  several  of  his  close  friends,  all 
of  whom  had  applied  for  permission  to 
emigrate  and  all  of  whom  I  had  met  be- 
fore at  some  time  during  my  stay. 

Just  as  we  started  the  first  course,  two 
Soviet  KGB  men  appeared  at  the  door 
stating  they  were  looking  for  a  "des- 
perado" masquerading  as  a  foreigner. 
When  I  was  imable  to  produce  my  pass- 
port, which  was  at  my  hotel,  the  two  men 
took  me  into  custody. 

The  police  kept  me  in  a  bare  room  with 
a  single  light  bulb  for  about  45  minutes. 
They  did  not  question  me  or  harm  me  in 
any  way.  When  they  informed  me  that 
they  had  satisfied  themselves  as  to  my 
identity,  they  released  me  with  an  offer 
to  hail  a  taxi  to  take  me  back  to  my  hotel. 

Shortly  after  I  left  Dr.  Lemer's  apart- 
ment in  the  company  of  the  two  KGB 
agents,  Mrs.  Lorel  Pollack,  a  member  of 
a  Chicago  Chapter  of  Hadassah,  placed  a 
call  from  Chicago  to  Dr.  Lemer.  Listen- 
ing in  on  the  call  was  a  Chicago  CBS- 
TV  affiliate  reporter.  He  was  there  at 
Mrs.  Pollack's  request  as  part  of  an  ef- 
fort to  focus  world  public  attention  upon 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Koreneld,  a  guest  at  Dr. 
Lemer's  dinner,  told  Mrs.  Pollack  that  I 
had  Just  been  taken  away  by  the  police. 
Immediately,  thereafter,  CBS  News  in 
Chicago  flashed  the  word  to  the  news 
media  throughout  the  country. 

Forty-eight  hours  later,  due,  perhaps 
to  the  publicity  generated  by  my  deten- 
tion, a  decision  was  made,  "at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Soviet  Government,"  ac- 
cording to  our  State  Department,  to  ex- 
pel me  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned  first-hand  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  the  type  of  conditions  under 
which  Soviet  Jews  are  living. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  three  and 
a  half  million  Jewish  citizens  of  the  So- 
viet Union  are  suffering  from  a  policy  of 
oppression  and  discrimination  which 
denies  them  certain  basic  hiunan  free- 
doms and  the  full  package  of  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  other  120  ofQ- 
cially  recognized  minority  groups  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Many  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
placed  in  physical  danger  solely  because 
of  their  ancestry,  although  they  are  not  in 
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the  danger  of  the  mass  miu-der  that  Jews 
all  over  Europe  faced  during  the  infa- 
mous holocaust  of  the  Third  Reich. 

Soviet  Jewry  today  is  threatened  with 
cultural  and  religious  genocide  from  a 
policy  of  forced  assimilation — a  delib- 
erate govemment-sponsored  effort  to 
stamp  out  all  vestiges  of  Jewish  religious 
and  cultural  heritage. 

Synagogues  have  been  systematically 
closed  down  for  the  past  30  years.  Less 
than  70  synagogues  remain  to  serve  a 
population  of  three  and  a  half  million 
Jews.  This  compares  with  the  120  syna- 
gogues in  Chicago  which  serve  a  Jewish 
population  of  only  200,000.  Moreover, 
through  the  use  of  police  informers,  those 
Jews  who  wish  to  attend  the  remaining 
synagogues  are  intimidated  and  made 
afraid  to  do  so. 

The  study  of  Hebrew  is  systematically 
and  forcibly  discouraged.  Recently,  Mos- 
cow's only  Hebrew  teacher  was  impris- 
oned on  vague  charges  of  "hooliganism." 

The  Soviet  government  rigorously  bans 
the  manufacture  or  importation  of  Jew- 
ish religious  objects. 

Jews  who  manifest  a  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  are  fired  from  their  jobs 
their  kids  expelled  from  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  parents  harassed  both  offi- 
cially and  unofficially. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  phone  calls 
I  have  made  to  my  new  friends  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  indicate  that  the  Soviets 
have  begun  a  new  campaign  designed  to 
stem  the  desire  of  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

The  Soviets  failed  to  stop  this  rising 
tide  through  mass  trials  of  alleged  "lead- 
ers," such  as  the  conspiracy  trials  in  Len- 
ingrad approximately  1  year  ago,  due 
to  the  tremendous  adverse  worldwide 
publicity  these  trials   generated    They 
similariy  failed  when  they  attempted  to 
create  a  headless  "movement"  by  per- 
mitting the  "leaders"  to  leave  for  Israel 
Now,  the  Soviets  have  apparently  de- 
cided to  threaten  individual  Soviet  Jews 
with  trials  for  economic  crimes  as  a 
means  of  intimidation.  Two  individuals 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the  past  sev- 
eral days,  Vladimir  Slepak  and  Serge 
Gurvits,  both  highly  respected  scientists 
have  been  informed  that  unless  they  take 
jobs  as  manual  laborers  in  a  cement  fac- 
tory outside  of  Moscow,  they   will   be 
charged  with  "economic  parasitism"— a 
crime"  which  carries  a  maximum  sen- 
tence of  2  years  in  prison  plus  banish- 
ment to  Siberia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on,  but  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  situation  are  clear 
Jews  are  the  subject  of  intense  cultural 
rehgious.  and  job  discrimination  in  the 
Soviet  Union  not  visited  on  any  other  sin- 
gle minority  group. 

This  cruel  fact  is  hardly  news.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  a  long  history  of  prerevo- 
lutionary  anti-Semitism  under  the  czars 
manifested  by  bloody  pogroms  in  all  sec- 
tions of  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe. 

What  is  new  today,  however,  is  that 
peoples  of  all  nations  are  viewed  as  pos- 
sessmg  individual  rights  which  were  un- 
sought of  years  ago.  This  new  con- 
sciousness of  human  dignity  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Universal 


Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
constitutions  of  many  nations,  including 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  World  opinion 
will  no  longer  tolerate  violations  of  these 
rights,  let  alone  the  murderous  pogroms 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  in  Russia  and 
Poland,  and  a  generation  ago  in  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  also  true  that  discrimination 
against  all  forms  of  religion  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  particularly  new.  Beginning 
with  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  discriminated  against  those 
who  are  religious  or  otherwise  viewed  as 
dissenters  from  official  policy. 

Here  again,  what  is  new  is  the  changed 
state  of  affairs.  Shortly  after  the  6-day 
war  in  the  Middle  East,  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union  experienced  a  tremendous  in- 
terest in  Israel,  accompanied  by  a  renais- 
sance of  concern  and  interest  in  Jewish 
religious  culture  and  tradition.  In  part, 
the  Soviet  Government  viewed  this  in- 
creased interest  as  it  views  any  expres- 
sion of  dissent — as  a  threat  to  its  author- 
ity to  govern.  In  part,  the  govemment 
viewed  this  revived  interest  as  contrary 
to  the  govemment's  policy  of  support  for 
the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East. 

These  two  forces  converged  and  led  to 
aji  intensified  campaign  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Jews,  with  the  result  that 
today  they  are  victims  of  far  more  inten- 
sive discrimination  and  oppression  than 
that  experienced  by  any  other  rehgious 
or  cultural  group  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Jews,  unlike  other  minority  groups  are 
not  permitted  to  establish  their  own 
schools.  Jews,  unlike  Muslims,  for  exam- 
ple, are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  for  religious  study.  Jews,  unlike 
other  minority  groups,  have  systemati- 
cally been  placed  on  trial  for  "hooligan- 
ism," and  other  crimes.  All  of  these  facts 
mdlcate  that  the  Jews  have  been  singled 
out  for  "special  treatment." 

At  a  crucial  point  in  Russian  history 
Lenin  wrote  a  tract  entitled,  "What  is  to 
be  Done?"  We  ask  the  very  same  ques- 
tion today. 

I  have  spoken  with  hundreds  of  Jews— 
both  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  who  re- 
cently left  the  Soviet  Union.  They  all  in- 
dicate that  the  Soviet  Government  is 
sensitive  to  world  opinion,  that  unofficial 
expressions  of  concem  do  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment if  they  are  peaceful  and  lawful 
and  do  not  involve  violence  or  destruction 
of  property.  It  is  unmistakably  clear  that 
official  expressions  of  concem  would  be 
even  more  meaningful. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  for  the 
United  States  to  make  known  its  dis- 
approval of  the  Soviet  policy  towards 
Russian  Jews. 

Thus  far,  the  President,  has  not  made 
his  views  on  this  subject  forcefully  or 
well  known. 

Upon  my  return  from  the  Soviet  Union 
I  contacted  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  President's 
adviser  on  foreign  affairs,  in  order  to 
meet  with  him  prior  to  the  President's 
trip  to  Moscow.  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  assistants  inform- 
ing me  that  Dr.  Kissinger  would  be  im- 
able to  meet  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  should  make 
his  deep  personal  concem  as  well  as  the 


concern  of  all  Americans,  Jews  and  non- 
Jew  alike,  known  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  when  he  visits  Moscow.  The 
passage  of  this  resolution  will  give  the 
President  support  for  this  type  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  resolution 
and  a  deep  searching  discussion  of  this 
matter  between  the  President  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  the 
only  two  actions  which  our  Govemment 
can  take  to  help  ameliorate  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  There  are  many  other  ways 
in  which  our  country  could  make  its  con- 
cem known. 

I  therefore  support  the  resolution  be- 
fore this  body  which  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  immediate  and  determined 
steps  to  call  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  to  end  re- 
ligious discrimination  and  to  permit  its 
citizens  to  exercise  their  right  to  emi- 
grate. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  be  made  to 
realize  that,  as  an  established  power 
which  does  not  face  any  real  external 
threat,  it  need  not  fear  competitive  ideas- 
It  need  fear  neither  those  who  criticize 
Soviet  society  nor  those  who  seek  to  re- 
call their  cultural  heritage. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  the  detente  it  apparently 
seeks  with  the  United  states  can  only  be 
furthered,  not  stymied,  by  granting  to 
Soviet  Jewry  as  well  as  others  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  full  rights  of  worship 
cultural  diversity,  and  migration  enjoyed 
by  citizens  in  all  freedom-loving  nations 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Cormecticut 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471  has  my  strong 

For  many  years,  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  denied  basic  rights  ac- 
corded other  people.  Yet.  they  yeam  for 
religious  and  cultural  identity.  They  plea 
lor  the  opportunity  to  give  free  expres- 
sion to  their  faith. 

Could  anyone  doubt  the  depth  of  their 
conviction  when  yeariy.  during  the  High 
Holy  Days,  they  press  into  Moscow's  Cen- 
tral Synagogue  by  the  thousands,  despite 
the  risk  involved? 

Could  anyone  doubt  the  extent  of  their 
suffermg  when,  less  than  a  year  ago  we 
read  accounts  of  the  trials  at  Riga  'and 
Leningrad? 

For  years  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union— considered  a  nationality  in  the 
U.S.S.R.— have  pleaded  for  the  first-class 
citizenship  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Soviet  Constitution.  They  want  the  right 
to  celebrate  the  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers—a right  of  other  nationalities— 
and  the  right  to  study  the  history,  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  their  people.  They 
want  newspapers  and  periodicals,  schools 
and  textbooks  and  the  opportunity  to 
come  together  freely  with  their  fellow 
Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  They  also  want  to 
associate  with  Jewish  organizations  be- 
yond their  borders.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  want  above  all  the 
opportunity  to  Join  their  families  abroad. 
In  the  past,  free  people  around  the 
world  have  expressed  their  concem  about 
the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  Prom  time 
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to  time,  a  glimmer  of  hope  was  kindled, 
as  small  concessions — often  temporary — 
were  granted.  Yet,  only  recently,  with 
thousands  of  their  number  permitted  to 
emigrate  to  Israel,  could  we  take  encour- 
agement for  our  efforts  of  the  past.  For 
many  of  us  have  been  deeply  involved  in 
this  cause  for  many  years. 

This  is  why,  as  cochairman  of  the 
Democratic  Platform  Committee  in  1946 
and  again  in  1968,  I  was  able  to  have  a 
provision  included  in  our  Party's  state- 
ment protesting  communist  oppression  of 
Jews  and  other  minorities. 

This  is  why,  as  U.S.  Representative- 
elect,  I  addressed  the  President  on  be- 
half of  Soviet  Jews,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  cospon- 
sored  legislation  to  provide  30,000  specisil 
immigrant  visas  to  Soviet  Jews  wishing 
to  enter  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  why  I  wrote  to  Prank  Shake- 
speare, Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  requesting  that  the  Vodce  of 
America  add  Yiddish  to  the  other  lan- 
giiage  services  for  Eastern  E^urope. 

Because  of  my  concern,  I  joined  43 
colleagues  in  the  House  last  June  in 
writing  to  President  Nixon,  asking  him 
to  make  a  public  statement  protesting 
the  trial  of  Soviet  Jews  in  Kishinev, 
Moldavia,  for  an  alleged  skyjacking  at- 
tempt. We  urged  the  President  to  press 
the  Soviet  Government  to  take  afflrma- 
tive  action  to  grant  Soviet  Jews  the  full 
rights  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  all  freedom- 
loving  nations 

It  is  also  why  I  joined  my  colleagues 
last  summer  in  urging  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  to  see  that  every  pos- 
sible effort  be  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  Embassy  officials  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  help  members  of  the  U.S.  press 
corps  attend  the  trial.  "Their  presence," 
our  letter  stated,  "not  only  will  alleviate 
the  growing  concern  which  the  secrecy 
of  these  trials  has  caused,  but  it  Is  also 
the  one  guarantee  that  the  defendants 
will  receive  a  fair  trial." 

On  August  6.  1971,  I  oosponsored  a 
resolution  virtually  identical  to  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1972,  I  cosponsored  another,  ex- 
tremely important  bill — one  which  would 
provide  $85  million  to  help  Israel  care 
for  Soviet  Jews  while  they  are  being 
settled. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  joined  over  75 
colleagues  in  writing  to  President  Nixon 
asking  that  on  his  forthcoming  trip  to 
Moscow  that  he  urge  Soviet  officials  to 
release  some  40  religious  prisoners — Jews 
incarcerated  for  practicing  their  faith. 

Today,  the  House  must  pass  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471.  Our  moral 
duty  is  clear.  As  a  legislative  body  repre- 
senting a  free  people,  this  act  is  our 
responsibility  on  behalf  of  our  brethren 
who  yearn  to  have  the  blessings  of  a 
free  land. 

Indeed,  It  is  Imperative  that  the  Presi- 
dent know  of  nur  strongly  held  desire 
that,  when  he  goes  to  Moscow  in  May. 
he  call  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to 
permit  free  expressim  of  ideas  and  the 
exercise  of  religion  by  all  citizens  in  ac- 
cordsmce  with  the  Soviet  Constitution. 
It  is  our  hope  that  he  will  take  the  op- 
portunity to  try  and  secure  an  end  to 


discrimination  against  religious  minori- 
ties, and  allow  them  to  emigrate  at  will. 
We  are  also  expressing  our  determina- 
tion that  the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Unlcm's 
transgression  of  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights — particularly  against  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  minorities — be  raised  In 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man  must  be 
everybody's  business — wherever  it  oc- 
curs. So  long  as  discrimination  In  the 
Soviet  Union  remains,  we  cannot  give  up 
the  fight.  We  will  protest  injustice. 

We  will  shout  forth  the  clarion  call 
of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  "Let  My  People 
Go."  We  wiU  not  stop  until  Soviet  offi- 
cials affirmatively  respond  to  our  cry. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  my  colleague  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  his  splendid  work 
on  this  resolution  as  weU  as  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  believe  that  this 
resolution,  in  eminently  reasonable  and 
statesmanlike  form,  does  express  the 
sentiments  long  felt  by  Members  of  this 
House  that  Americans  must  protest  the 
treatment  of  Jews  and  other  religious 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Unon. 

This  resolution  comes  as  a  welcome 
and  logical  follow  up  to  the  joint  state- 
ment of  protest  signed  by  over  300  Mem- 
bers which  I  had  the  honor  of  initiating 
back  in  1967. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  responding  to 
the  pressures  of  the  world  community  to 
make  some  improvement  in  the  situation 
of  the  Jewish  commimlty  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  permit  numbers  of  Jews 
to  leave.  It  is  important,  inde^  it  is 
imperative,  that  we  maintain  that 
pressure. 

There  is  today,  as  the  Members  know 
a  substantial  flow  of  Jewish  families 
from  the  Soviet  Union  rurming  some- 
where between  2,000  and  3,000  a  month, 
most  of  them  going  to  Israel.  This  Is  an 
extraordinary  development.  It  is,  in  a 
way,  an  historic  lifting  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Nobody  knows  quite  why  it  Is  tak- 
ing place,  but  It  is  taking  place,  and  we 
want  to  be  sure  that  in  a  reasonable 
and  not  in  a  provocative  way  we  main- 
tain the  pressure  to  keep  this  flow  com- 
ing from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  toward 
improving  conditions  for  those  who 
remain. 

I  would  also  like  to  touch  up(m  a 
phase  of  the  problem  that  some  of  the 
other  Members  have  mentioned,  and  that 
is  that  this  resolution  should  be  followed 
soon  by  action  of  the  Congress  to  make 
some  provision  toward  assisting  the 
State  of  Israel  in  absorbing  this  large 
nimiber  of  refugees. 

I  had  the  honor  recently  of  being  on 
an  official  mission  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  along  with  the  able 
gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Hal- 
pern)  during  which  we  visited  the  stag- 
ing area,  the  refugee  center  in  Vienna, 
where  the  Jewish  refugees  come  in  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  then  went  on  to 


Israel  to  Inspect  at  firsthand  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  this  resettlement  effort 
there.  There  are  gigantic  problems.  The 
expenditures  that  the  Israelis  are  mak- 
ing, the  sacrifices  they  are  making  to 
accommodate  these  people,  are  a  per- 
fectly extraordinary  and  inspiring  thing 
to  witness.  But  they  cannot  do  it  alone. 
The  American  Jewish  commimlty  on 
a  private  basis  Is  generously  respond- 
ing to  the  need,  but  I  believe  it  would 
be  also  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  Incimibent  upon  us  from  a 
moral  and  pi-actlcal  viewpoint  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  assist 
also  in  aiding  Israel  to  carry  this  very 
great  burden  of  providing  homes,  apart- 
ments, jobs,  language  training,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  things  needed  by  these 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  WEUit  to  make  one  other  point  about 
them,  and  that  is  that  they  are  not,  as 
has  sometimes  been  described,  primarily 
older  people,  the  Infirm,  or  children.  On 
the  contrary,  these  refugees  come  from 
all  walks  of  life,  they  are  of  different 
ages  and  from  different  backgi-ounds. 
Many  of  them  have  valuable  skills  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that 
they  are  being  allowed  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union. 

I  hope  the  resolution  before  us  will 
be  adopted  overwhelmingly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  . 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  resolution. 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Europe- 
an Subcommittee,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  my  neighboring  district,  the 
able  gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  on  his  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation  and  on  his  superb  steward- 
ship in  guiding  it  to  the  floor  today. 

This  resolution  expresses  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  America's  abhorrence  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  treatment  of  its  Jewish 
population  and  reaffirms  oiu-  commit- 
ment for  basic  human  rights. 

From  the  earliest  times,  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia have  been  subjected  to  various  pres- 
sures and  forms  of  discrimination.  For 
the  Russian  rulers,  anti-Semitism  often 
proved  to  be  a  convenient  instrument  of 
policy.  During  the  tsarist  period  a  varie- 
ty of  laws  were  used  against  the  Jewish 
population  and  often  resulted  in  wide- 
spread programs — the  goal  being  eradi- 
cation of  the  Jewish  ethnic  identity— 
Cloture,  religion,  and  language. 

"The  current  wave  of  discrlmlnatiOD 
against  the  Jewish  popiilation  in  the  So- 
viet Union  illustrates  the  degree  to  which 
anti-Semitism  is  still  promoted  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
status  of  Soviet  Jews  has  In  many  cases 
deteriorated  to  that  of  second-class  citi- 
zens In  a  society  that  espouses  equality 
as  a  basic  tenet  of  its  national  life.  The 
Jews  in  Russia  have  been  denied  religious 
and  cultural  freedom  as  well  as  the  right 
to  emigrate  freely.  Today,  I  hope  this 
body  win  act  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ments to  oppressed  people  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union  and  express  Its  Indigna- 
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tion  regarding  the  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

Only  last  week  I  returned  from  a  study 
mission  on  the  subject  of  the  emigra- 
tion of  Russian  Jews  with  our  fine  and 
capable  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BmGHAM).  We  observed  firsthand  the 
arrival  of  hundreds  of  Jews  from  the  So- 
viet Union  In  Vienna  en  route  to  the 
State  of  Israel.  We  saw  them  as  they  ar- 
rived. We  met  with  them,  talked  with 
them,  and  witnessed  their  reactions  as 
they  stepped  off  planes  and  trains  and 
touched  for  the  first  time,  land  other 
than  their  native  Russia  soil.  We  saw 
the  look  in  their  eyes  and  could  sense  the 
joy  in  their  hearts.  But  we  could  also 
sense  their  apprehension.  Nevertheless, 
their  determination  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges of  their  new  life  was  most  appar- 
ent. It  was  without  doubt  the  most  mov- 
ing experience  In  my  life. 

The  day  after  these  emigrants  ar- 
rived, we  visited  them  at  a  temporary 
shelter  where  we  sat  in  groups,  and 
through  interpreters,  talked  informally 
about  their  plights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
If.ever  anyone  had  doubt  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  freedoms  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
only  wish  they  could  have  listened  to 
these  refugees.  Among  them  were  doc- 
tors, engineers,  teachers,  journalists,  tai- 
lors, shoemakers,  farmers,  housewives, 
elderly  men  and  women,  children  and 
young  couples.  They  all  came  with  but 
one  goal:  to  find  new  life  within  the  con- 
cepts of  their  spiritual  and  moral  beliefs 
and  to  be  free  of  repression  and  fear. 

We  also  visited  an  absorption  center  In 
Israel  where  highly  sophisticated  pro- 
grams were  planned  for  the  constructive 
readjustment  of  Israel's  newest  citizens. 
We  saw  typical  housing  units  for  Rus- 
sian refugees  and  we  spoke  to  many  of 
the  residents.  Not  all  were  newcomers, 
some  had  lived  there  for  months;  others 
for  years. 

Later  on  in  our  mission  we  were  privi- 
leged to  be  on  hand  at  the  airport  in  Tel 
Aviv  to  meet  the  plane  which  carried 
the  same  groups  we  met  at  the  train 
station  and  at  the  airport  in  Vienna  and 
at  their  temporary  residence  there  before 
they  embarked  for  Israel. 

Several  of  the  refugees  recognized  us 
as  they  stepped  off  the  plane  with  their 
bright  eyes  and  broad  smiles — surely 
more  outgoing  than  when  they  arrived 
in  Europe — more  confident  and  more  de- 
termined. We  exchanged  hearty  "sha- 
loms"  and  warm  handshakes.  This  was 
a  touching  scene,  one  that  I  wish  every 
Member  of  this  House  could  have  ex- 
perienced. 

Our  hearts  were  enlightened  by  what 
we  saw,  what  we  learned  and  what  we 
experienced.  This  experience  evidenced 
the  great  hope  ahead  for  people  who 
wish  to  be  free. 

The  Riisslan  Jews  we  met  were  the 
fortunate  ones,  for  their  appUcations 
were  approved  by  Soviet  officials  based 
on  supporting  affidavits  from  relatives 
in  Israel.  There  have  been  an  average 
of  2,000  such  emigrants  a  month  coming 
to  Israel  since  the  beglrming  of  this  year. 

But  out  of  3  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  this  niunber  Is  small  Indeed,  yet 
it  is  a  good  beginning  and  points  to  the 


effectiveness  of  responsible  action.  The 
consensus  of  all  of  those  to  whom  we 
spoke  Is  that  responsible  United  States 
attitudes  and  world  opinion  has  helped 
motivate  the  Soviet  Union  to  relax  Its 
policy  toward  an  effort  to  allow  these 
numbers  to  migrate. 

Clearly  though,  this  Is  not  enough. 
We  must  not  rest  until  all  Uiose  who 
seek  religious  and  cultural  freedom  are 
able  to  achieve  It. 

That  Is  why  legislation  like  this,  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  the  American  people 
through  their  representatives  In  the 
Congress,  Is  so  Imperative.  That  Is  why 
I  was  so  delighted  when  our  committee 
approved  this  resolution  unanimously 
and  why  I  trust  this  entire  body  will 
aiso  give  it  such  resounding  approval. 

I  trust  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
will  be  the  forerunner  of  favorable  ac- 
tion by  this  Congress  to  provide  special 
U.S.  assistance  to  Israel  to  help  in  the 
tremendous  and  costly  effort  to  absorb 
these  refugees  from  Communist  sup- 
pression. This,  I  believe,  would  be  in 
keeping  with  our  repeatedly  pronounced 
himianitarian  policy  of  providing  refu- 
gee relief  and  consistent  with  the  princi- 
pals of  justice  smd  freedom. 

(Mr.  HALPERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  have  his  remarks  appear 
in  the  Record  following  those  of  Mr. 
BmcHAU.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber today  attended  religious  services  in 
the  church  or  synagogue  of  our  choice 
over  the  weekend  and  probably  gave  little 
thought  to  the  rights  and  the  freedom 
we,  as  Americans,  exercised  in  so  doing. 

But  there  are  millions  of  people  within 
the  Soviet  Union  who  are  denied  this 
basic  human  right. 

Even  where  the  state  has  permitted 
churches  to  remain,  the  Soviet  (jovem- 
ment  frowns  on  attendance  at  worship 
services  and  pursues  repressive  tactics  to 
discoiu-age  reUgious  observances. 

Perhaps  the  people  most  gravely  in- 
jiu-ed  by  these  oppressive  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Government  are  the  Jews  who  find 
their  rights  severely  limited  on  ethnic  as 
well  as  religious  grounds. 

This  blatant  denial  of  human  rights 
to  Jews  and  other  religious  and  ethnic 
minorities  is  the  basis  for  this  resolution 
before  us  today,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  evidence  offered  our  committee 
during  consideration  of  this  and  other 
legislation  regarding  Soviet  Jews  stands 
as  awesome  testimony  to  the  courage  of 
this  people,  who,  despite  the  repressive 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Govenmient  and 
the  reprisals  they  face  for  merely  ac- 
knowledging their  Jewishness,  continue 
to  strive  to  maintain  their  religion,  cul- 
ture, auid  faith. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  provision 
of  this  resolution  would  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  press  the  Soviet  Government  to 
permit  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
the  exercise  of  rehgion  by  all  its  citizens 


In  accordance  with  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  this  resolution  we  are  expressing 
our  concern  not  only  for  the  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews,  but  for  Soviet  Baptists, 
members  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  Catholics,  and  others  who  are 
similarly  repressed. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention, 
for  example,  that  children  have  been 
taken  from  their  rightful  parents  and 
placed  in  orphanages  merely  because  the 
parents  sought  to  take  their  children  to 
Baptist  churches.  Children  imder  14 
years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  attend 
services  In  the  church  and  their  parents 
face  economic  reprisals  for  attending 
church  or  holding  worship  services  In 
their  homes. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  pro- 
vision of  this  resolution,  which  urges  the 
utilization  of  formal  and  informal  con- 
tacts with  Soviet  officials  In  an  effort  to 
secure  an  end  to  discrimination  against 
religious  minorities. 

We  have  heard  testimony  of  Soviet 
Jews  being  denied  jobs,  education  and 
the  free  expression  of  their  culture.  Bap- 
tists have  lost  their  homes  because  they 
held  worship  services  there.  Many  addi- 
tional acts  against  religious  groups  are 
dociunented.  Including  Imprisonment  for 
the  exercise  of  freedoms  of  speech  and 
of  conscience. 

Many  of  those  within  the  religious 
minorities,  but  particularly  the  Jews, 
have  sought  to  immigrate  to  other  lands, 
such  as  the  effort  by  many  Jews  to  go 
to  Israel.  Until  recently  when  pressure 
from  within  and  without  the  Soviet 
Union  forced  some  modification  of  that 
(jovemment's  policy,  these  requests  were 
denied. 

Even  now,  the  numbers  permitted  to 
leave  are  very  small. 

In  the  past  year  I  have  met  with  a 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  who  have  fied 
their  country  and  I  have  become  person- 
ally and  painfully  aware  of  the  intran- 
sigence of  the  Soviet  Government  where 
emigration  rights  are  concerned. 

Thus  the  third  provision  of  our  resolu- 
tion deals  with  this  basic  right  accorded 
by  all  freedom-loving  nations  to  their 
citizens,  the  right  to  emigrate. 

The  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  acknowledges  the  right  of 
citizens  to  emigrate  to  the  countries  of 
their  choice  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
signatory  to  this  declaration.  Yet  it  fla- 
grantly violates  this  right  daily. 

The  fourth  provision  would,  therefore, 
call  on  the  President  to  raise  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's  violation 
of  the  Human  Rights  Declaration. 

TTiere  is  substantial  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  outside  pressure  has  been  In- 
stnunental  in  bringing  about  changes  in 
Soviet  policy  with  regard  to  discrimina- 
tion and  persecution  of  minority  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution  will  put  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
record  in  opposition  to  the  violation  of 
human  rights  presently  being  perpe- 
trated within  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  wUI  also  serve  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  world  the  plight 
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of  our  fellow  human  beings  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  their  quest  for  freedom 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  conscience 
and  their  God. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  resolution.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) for  bringing  it  to  the  floor.  Also  I 
want  to  commend  the  principal  sponsors 
of  the  resolution,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 
The  cause  of  Soviet  Jews,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  been  taken  up  by  people  of  all  re- 
ligions— Protestants,  Jewish,  and  Cath- 
olic. They  are  joining  together  trying  to 
help  to  persuade  and  urge  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  approve  the  immigration 
visas  that  have  been  requested  by  Soviet 
Jews. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jews  was 
the  subject  of  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  all  religious  faiths,  a  meeting 
that  culminated  an  assembly  in  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  cathedral  under  the  per- 
sonal sponsorship  of  Cardinal  Cody. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  cause  is  the 
pride  of  all  good  men  of  good  will. 

A  few  weeks  ago  during  the  Easter 
recess,  I  traveled  to  Israel  and  spoke  to 
a  nimiber  of  Russian  Jews  who  only  re- 
cently had  arrived  there.  Their  story  is 
both  a  grim  one  and  a  glorious  one — grim 
in  their  description  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment they  received  from  authorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  stating  their  desire 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel — 
glorious  in  their  courage  and  fortitude  in 
standing  up  against  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties and  demanding  their  legal  right  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union — and  I  say  their 
legal  right  because  it  is  their  legal  right 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  various  conventions  of 
the  United  Nations  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  subscribed. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  50-year  history 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  group  of  its  citi 
zens  has  dared  to  challenge  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  not  an  isolated  confronta- 
tion as  has  happened  on  occasion  by 
freedom-loving  individuals  and  intellec- 
tuals. Rather,  it  is  a  position  taken  by 
thousands  of  Jews  who  have  requested 
visas  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  More 
than  70,000  affidavits  have  been  sent 
from  Israel  to  Soviet  Jews  seeking  exit 
permits.  Hundreds  of  others  are  watch- 
ing to  see  what  happens  to  their  coim- 
trymen  who  have  dared  to  challenge  the 
Soviet  authorities. 

As  it  has  been  pointed  out  so  well  in 
the  report,  those  who  apply  for  exit  per- 
mits, Jews  who  seek  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  are  harassed  and  mistreated  and 
they  lose  their  jobs.  Their  children  are 
dismissed  from  college,  if  they  happen 
to  be  there.  Some  are  confined  to  jail  and 
some  are  confined  to  mental  Institutions. 
In  many  cases  the  Soviet  postal  authori- 
ties have  refused  or  have  failed  to  de- 
liver affidavits  from  relatives  in  Israel, 
who  must  acknowledge  applications  for 
exit  permits.  Those  who  receive  their 
visas  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  must  first 


pay  the  equivalent  of  $1,000  per  person 
before  they  can  leave  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  an  impor- 
tant resolution  because  the  pressure  of 
world  opinion  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  problem.  This  resolution  will 
help  to  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion 
to  help  Soviet  Jews  and  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  The  phght  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  alarming  throughout  the 
1950's  and  1960"s,  is  now  even  worse.  All 
but  institutionalized,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's bigotry  strikes  out  at  Jews  every- 
where in  Russian  life:  in  jobs,  housing, 
education,  travel,  cultural  activities  of 
every  kind. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  help  alleviate  their  plight. 
The  resolution  now  before  us,  honor- 
ing that  responsibility,  urges  President 
Nixon  to  take  these  steps: 

First.  Call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allow  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

Second.  Exhaust  our  diplomatic  con- 
tacts with  the  Soviet  Union,  formal  and 
informal,  in  an  effort  to  end  discrimina- 
tion against  religious  minorities. 

Third.  Ask  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit 
its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  to  the 
countries  of  their  choice. 

Fourth.  Raise  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  the  issue  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  transgression  of  the  U.N.  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  particularly 
against  Jews  and  other  religious  minori- 
ties. 

More  than  2,300,000  Jews  now  live  un- 
der the  Kremlin's  yoke.  Yet  no  news- 
paper— indeed,  virtually  no  publication 
whatever— is  published  In  Yiddish.  No 
school  teaches  in  the  Jews'  tradition  or 
tongue.  No  theater  celebrates  their  cul- 
tural heritage.  No  central  organization 
binds  them  together  in  common  pur- 
pose. Even  food,  the  kosher  dishes  Jews 
have  savored  in  a  tradition  still  surviving 
after  thousands  of  years,  is  denied  them. 
Few  shops,  if  any,  carry  these  foods  or 
their  principal  ingredients. 

Soviet  Jews  endure  persecution  almost 
reminiscent  of  the  18th  century  czarist 
pogroms  that  left  hundreds  of  thousands 
hanged  and  pilloried  throughout  Russia. 
It  is  hardly  surprising,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  many  Soviet  Jews  want  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  But  the  Kremlin  grants  few 
exit  visas — perhaps  10  percent  of  those 
sought,  and  even  these  slowly  and 
grudgingly.  Their  cost  is  nothing  short  of 
extortionate;  about  $1,000,  a  fabulous 
svaa  to  any  Russian  citizen.  After  years 
of_  groping  through  the  red  tape  strewn 
in  their  path  by  Soviet  officialdom,  Jews 
granted  visas  face  still  more  vexing  ob- 
stacles. Their  departures  are  delayed — 
often  for  months,  sometimes  for  years. 
And,  since  they  must  explicitly  renounce 
Soviet  citizenship  to  become  eligible  for 
visas  in  the  first  place,  they  are  suspended 
in  a  kind  of  eerie  political  limbo— with- 
out Jobs,  without  permanent  living  quar- 
ters, without  official  status  of  any  kind. 


They  become,  as  the  newspapers  whimsi- 
cally say,  "nonpersons." 

We  in  the  Congress  must  continue  to 
make  their  plight  known  to  the  world. 
We  must  continue  to  make  speeches.  We 
must  continue  to  sponsor  resolutions.  We 
must  continue  to  plead  with  worldwide 
organizations  like  the  United  Nations. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union,  no  matter  how 
glacially  aloof  to  the  world  community, 
cannot  ignore  public  outrage. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Thomas  Morgan,  for  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

I  urge  its  prompt  adoption. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
having  brought  to  the  floor  today  this 
very  timely,  very  appropriate  resolution 
which  puts  Congress  on  record  as  rec- 
ognizing the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  calls  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  actions  which  will  reafBnn 
the  commitment  of  this  Congress  and 
this  Nation  to  freedom  and  justice. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  471  Is  a 
measure  designed  to  bring  to  bear  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  the  persecuted  Jewish  minority  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  harsh  plight  of  all  minority  groups 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  well  known.  The 
mistreatment  of  Soviet  Jews,  however,  is 
especially  severe  because  they  are  dis- 
criminated against  both  because  of  their 
religion  and  their  cultiu-al  heritage.  The 
resolution  which  is  before  us  today  ad- 
dresses this  intolerable  situation. 

First,  the  resolution  requests  the  Pres- 
ident to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
to  permit  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
exercise  of  religion  by  all  of  its  citizens. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Soviet 
Jews  are  being  denied  these  fimdamental 
himian  rights.  Judaism  Is  not  permitted 
in  any  central  or  coordinating  structure; 
unlike  the  other  10  recognized  religions 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  each  congregation 
must  function  in  isolation.  Publication 
of  religious  literature  and  Bibles  is  not 
permitted  nor  is  the  manufacture  of  re- 
ligious articles.  Synagogues  have  been 
closed  in  almost  systematic  fashion  as  a 
result  of  both  direct  and  indirect  govern- 
mental action — in  1956,  there  were  450 
synagogues,  in  April  of  1963,  100  and 
today  the  figure  has  dwindled  to  less 
than  60.  And  unlike  most  other  na- 
tionalities, the  distinctive  language,  ac- 
tivities, and  commimity  institutions  of 
Jews  have  also  been  severely  restricted. 
There  are  no  longer  any  Jewish  publish- 
ing houses,  newspapers,  theaters,  or  com- 
munal institutions.  As  Leonid  Rlgerman, 
a  30-year-old  physicist  whom  I  aided  in 
entering  this  country  by  intervening  with 
the  State  Department  in  order  to  con- 
firm his  U.S.  citizenship,  stated: 

A  Jew  cannot  be  a  Jew  In  Russia.  We  are 
deprived  oT  all  forms  of  Jewish  culture;  you 
cannot  study  the  language;  Jewish  rellgloua 
literature  Is  forbidden. 
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Although  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  religion  were  written  into 
the  Soviet  Constitution,  they  have  never 
been  honored.  Those  of  us  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  enjoy  these  freedoms 
have  a  responsibility  to  work  for  the 
relief  of  oppressed  people  the  world  over. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
to  use  all  available  channels,  formal  and 
informal,  to  convey  this  position.  This 
provision  is  particularly  timely,  in  light 
of  the  President's  expected  visit  to  Mos- 
cow. I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  Pres- 
ident talk  face-to-face  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers about  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews, 
for  this  will  show  these  officials  that 
Americans  are  truly  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  resolution  also  calls  upon  the 
President  to  request  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  it  allow  its  citizens  the 
right  to  emigrate  to  the  countries  of 
their  choice,  as  affirmed  by  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Himtan  Rights. 
The  Jews  in  Russia  are  struggling  to 
maintain  their  cultural  and  religious 
identity  in  an  atmosphere  of  suppres- 
sion. The  tragedy  of  this  situation  is 
compoimded  by  the  Soviet  Government's 
refusal  to  grant  its  citizens  the  right  to 
emigrate  to  countries  where  religious 
and  cultural  diversity  are  tolerated.  Yet, 
just  as  they  are  not  permitted  to  exer- 
cise their  religion  and  sustain  their  cul- 
tural identity  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  being  denied  the 
right  to  leave  the  very  society  that  Is 
stifling  them. 

There  are  some  who  have  had  the 
good  fortime  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
Russia — in  1970,  less  than  1,000  Jews 
emigrated  from  Russia;  in  1971  roughly 
13,000  emigrated;  and  this  year  It  Is 
estimated  that,  if  the  current  rate  of 
emigration  is  maintained,  30,000  Jews 
will  be  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Most  Soviet  Jews  who  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  emigrate  have  indicated 
their  strong  wish  to  setUe  in  a  land 
where  they  are  truly  welcomed — ^the 
State  of  Israel.  Israel,  which  is  already 
heavily  burdened  with  the  cost  of  main- 
taining her  own  defenses,  is  now  faced 
with  the  problem  of  absorbing  the  in- 
flux of  Soviet  Jews.  Therefore,  I  am 
cosponsoring  a  bill  to  provide  up  to  $85 
million  in  assistance  to  Israel  in  the  re- 
settlement of  those  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
granted  the  right  to  emigrate. 

Finally,  the  resolution  calls  on  the  State 
Department  to  raise  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  the  issue  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  transgression  of  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a  declara- 
tion adopted  unanimously  by  the  United 
Nations.  I  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
is  an  appropriate  forum  for  raising  this 
issue  of  international  concern,  for  it  is 
a  body  that  was  organized  to  promote 
peaceful  relations  between  nations  as 
well  as  personal  liberty  within  nations. 

The  struggle  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  attain  religious  and  cultural 
freedom,  an  issue  which  should  be  of  par- 
amount international  concern,  must  be 
assisted  simultaneously  on  many  fronts. 
Therefore,  I  have  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion 454,  which  expresses  the  sense  of 


Congress  that  the  Voice  of  America 
should  undertake  broadcasts  i:i  the  Yid- 
dish language  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
After  I  introduced  this  measure  in  the 
House,  where  it  was  cosponsored  by  over 
100  of  my  colleagues,  22  Senators  in- 
troduced an  identical  measure  in  the 
Senate.  Yiddish  is  the  primary  language 
of  many  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  is  an  integral  part  of  Jewish  cultiu-e. 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  in  Yiddish 
would  provide  an  immeasurable  psycho- 
logical uplift  to  Soviet  Jews  and  would 
provide  them  with  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  genuine  American  concern. 

I  have  long  been  actively  involved  in 
the  effort  to  assist  Soviet  Jewry.  In  past 
Congresses,  I  have  introduced  resolu- 
tions, similar  to  the  one  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  to  condemn  religious  perse- 
cution in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  91st 
Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill  requesting 
the  President  to  urge  the  Soviet  Union 
to  process  the  requests  of  50,000  Soviet 
citizens  for  reunions  with  their  families 
outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  December  of  1970,  nine  Soviet  Jews 
were  among  11  persons  tried  and  con- 
victed in  Leningrad  of  the  attempted 
hijacking  of  an  airliner.  The  fact  that 
two  death  sentences  and  harsh  prison 
terms  were  imposed  prompted  me  to 
urge  then -Speaker  McCormack,  then- 
Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  bring  to  the  floor,  in 
the  closing  days  of  that  Congress,  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  persecution  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  urging  the  Soviet  Union 
to  provide  fair  and  equitable  justice  for 
its  Jewish  citizens,  as  I  had  Introduced. 
On  December  31,  the  House  leadership 
brought  to  the  floor,  and  the  House 
passed.  House  Resolution  1336  which  put 
the  House  on  record  in  support  of  re- 
ligious freedom  and  equal  justice  for  all 
Soviet  citizens. 

We  have  had  some  other  success.  For 
instance,  congressional  pressure  on  the 
administration  led  to  the  announcement 
by  Attorney  General  MitcheU  on  Septem- 
ber 30  of  last  year,  that  he  would  exer- 
cise his  parole  authority  to  enable  Soviet 
Jews  to  enter  our  country. 

If  Soviet  Jews  are  to  win  their  struggle 
for  survival,  their  cause  must  be  kept 
center-stage.  It  is  widely  believed  that 
worldwide  concern  and  pressure  on  So- 
viet officials  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  niunber  of  Jews  being  per- 
mitted to  emigrate.  This  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  and  intensifying  the 
pressure  of  world  opinion.  I  believe  that 
the  resolution  under  consideration  today 
will  serve  to  focus  world  attention  on  the 
problem  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  will  inten- 
sify the  pressure  on  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  grant  basic  rights  to  the  op- 
pressed people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  com- 
plete support  of  the  spirit  of  "determined 
step  No.  4,"  In  this  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  471. 

I  suspect  that  although  not  traveled 
as  much,  I  have  tis  much  concept  of 
human  kindness  and  equality  in  my  soul 


as  most,  and  certainly  I  would  decry 
discrimination  anywhere.  However,  I 
think  "determined"  step  No.  4  in  the 
resolution  would  easily  and  properly 
handle  step  No.  3— which  is  not  quite  so 
determined — particularly  if  we  imple- 
ment determined  step  No.  4  under  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Himism 
Rights  to  which  both  our  Nation  and  the 
other  sovereign  nation  under  considera- 
tion are  signatory. 

What  I  really  rise  for  today — and  if 
I  had  a  bosun's  whistle,  I  would  sound 
out  loud  and  clear  and  say.  "Now  hear 
this": 

One,  I  think  this  legislation  should 
not  have  come  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  In  the  flrst  place,  because 
it  is  segmental  and  discriminatory  legis- 
lation. 

Two,  I  object  violently  to  the  proce- 
dure of  bringing  it  up  imder  suspension 
of  the  rules  wherein,  as  determined  by 
parliamentary  inquiry  a  while  ago  by 
myself,  there  are  no  amendments  allow- 
able whether  before  or  after  considera- 
tion of  the  text  or  the  preamble  under 
the  present  rule  on  suspension. 

Third,  there  are  absolutely  no  depart- 
mental reports — favorable  or  otherwise. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  that 
this  will  be  about  as  effective,  insofar  as 
determined  steps  No.  1  and  2  are  con- 
cerned in  a  demand — or  petition — to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  as  the  proverbial  flfth  teat  on 
a  boar  to  a  suckling  pig. 

If  this  is  not  segmental  and  separate 
legislation  for  individuals,  why  did  we 
not  do  the  same  thing  for  the  Congo  in 
Kinshasa  or  Biafra?  Why  would  it  not 
be  just  as  effective  to  expect  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  to  have 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  their  Presid- 
iima  and  implore  us  to  solve  our  religious 
or  ethnic  problems?  Indeed,  is  deter- 
mined step  No.  2  not  a  very  basic  mixing 
of  religion  and  state,  of  the  secular  and 
the  religious?  Read  those  "determined 
steps"  again,  I  implore  my  fellow 
Members. 

I  think  we  should  not  send  un- 
adorned ambassadors  around  the  world, 
in  violation  of  the  amendments  to  our 
Constitution,  assuming  the  fimctions  of 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  I  think  that  we  should 
strike  all  the  whereases  in  this  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  plus  the  flrst 
three  "resolves,"  because  the  fourth  one 
would  handle  that  which  is  apropos  and 
pertinent  nicely— especially  the  third. 

I  cannot  Imagine  us  countenancing 
the  going  to  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
or  to  the  British  Commonwealth  at  this 
time  with  such  a  resolution,  let  alone  an 
individual  self-appointed  member. 

I  ask  again,  why  should  we  do  it  in 
this  particular  case,  as  well  intentioned 
as  the  final  results  may  be?  But  think 
of  the  legislative  situation  under  which 
we  act,  think  of  the  paradox  of  the  pro- 
ponents' objecting  to  the  defense  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  their  religion, 
and  their  desire  for  individual  liberty: 
when  the  self-same  people  are  such 
strong  proponents  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abztto). 
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Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Exirope  Subcommittee  chairmen 
and  members  for  bringing  out  this  resolu- 
tion. I  might  suggest  that  this  kind  of 
resolution  and  other  manifestations  of 
world  opinion  have  had  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  problem  of  treatment  of  Jews 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  they  have 
created  Important  changes  in  many  of 
the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  most 
certainly  should  seek  to  express  the 
weight  of  this  body  and  the  views  of  this 
country  with  respect  to  abuses  of  the 
rights  of  Individuals  sJl  over  this  world. 

The  Joining  together  of  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike  in  the  court  of  world  opinion 
has  effected  a  change  in  the  Soviet  policy 
toward  emigration  of  those  Jews  who 
desire  to  emigrate  and  toward  greater 
freedom  for  those  Jews  who  wish  to  re- 
main, but  to  live  their  lives  as  Jews,  with 
a  Jewish  Identity,  and  with  full  access 
to  Jewish  cultural  and  religious  institu- 
tions. 

I  think  that  Congress  does  well  to  sup- 
port this  resolution.  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Nixon  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  when  he 
visits  there. 

The  3  million  Soviet  Jews  represent  the 
third  largest  Jewish  community  in  the 
world,  yet  the  last  Hebrew  language  book 
published  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  pub- 
lished in  1928.  While  this  single  fact  do^ 
not  tell  the  entire  story,  it  speaks  vol- 
umes about  the  general  state  of  Jews  and 
Judaism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  471  calls 
upon  the  President  to  take  the  following 
four  steps  with  regard  to  the  pUght  of 
Soviet  Jews: 

First,  call  upon  the  Soviets  to  permit 
free  expression  and  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  by  all  of  its  citizens; 

Second,  utilize  our  contacts  with  Mos- 
cow to  seek  an  end  to  discrimination 
againsc  religious  minorities; 

Third,  ask  that  the  Soviet  Government 
permit  free  emigration  by  its  citizens,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration of  Hiunan  Rights;  and. 

Fourth,  raise  in  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly the  question  of  Soviet  violations 
of  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
especially  against  Jews  and  other  minor- 
ities. 

In  considering  the  Issue  of  Soviet  Jews, 
It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  there  are  trvo  groups  to  which  we 
refer.  The  essen*r<il  distinction  between 
them  is  that  some  Soviet  Jews  wish  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  the  United  States,  or  other  na- 
tions, while  some  wish  to  remain  there 
and  be  allowed  to  live  as  Jews  and  to 
practice  the  Jewish  religion. 

Jews  who  have  sought  to  leave  for 
Israel  or  to  rejoin  broken  or  scattered 
families  elsewhere  have  encountered 
dlfBculty,  harassment,  and  imprison- 
ment. Jobs  and  educational  opportunities 
may  be  denied  as  soon  as  application  for 
an  exit  visa  is  made.  The  pressure  of 
world  opinion.  Including  resolutions  such 
as  this  one,  has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
this  problem,  however,  and  It  has  eased 
somewhat  in  recent  months. 

During  my  visit  to  Israel  last  summer, 


I  was  informed  by  officials  at  an  absorp- 
tion center  providing  temporary  homes 
and  training  facilities  for  Immigrants 
that  the  number  of  Soviet  Jews  migrat- 
ing to  Israel  is  now  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
per  month.  Despite  this  stepup,  many 
Soviet  Jews  are  still  seeldng  exit  visas 
and  enduring  considerable  hardships.  In- 
cluding imprtsorunent,  in  the  meantime. 

There  have  also  been  grave  obstacles 
placed  in  the  path  of  Jews  who  desire  to 
remain  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but  who 
want  the  right  to  Identify  and  live  as 
Jews  £ind  to  have  free  access  to  the  Jew- 
ish language,  cultural,  religious,  and  ed- 
ucational institutions.  Yiddish-language 
cultural  and  educational  publications, 
which  flourished  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Soviet  regime,  barely  exist  today. 
Only  occasionally  are  Yiddish  books  pub- 
lished; only  16,000  copies  of  the  Yiddish 
monthly  magazine,  Sovietish  Heimland, 
are  printed  and  many  of  these  are 
exported. 

Although  Ideologically  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  committed  to  atheism,  its 
laws — as  written — do  allow  for  freedom 
of  religious  worship.  In  actuality,  how- 
ever, and  unlike  other  recognized  reli- 
gloiis  sects,  Judaism  is  not  permitted  any 
central  or  coordinating  structure  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  publication  of  Bibles 
and  prayer  books  is  severely  limited.  De- 
spite these  restrictions,  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  Jews  gather  to  sign  up  with  and 
engage  in  the  activities  of  Jewish  syna- 
gogues across  their  nation. 

We  must  demonstrate  our  concern  for 
those  Jews  who  would  remain  in  the  So- 
viet Union  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish 
to  leave,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
this  resolution  does  that.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
join  with  the  millions  of  people  dedicated 
to  hiunan  rights  in  urging  that  Soviet 
Jews  be  granted  all  of  the  rights  of  other 
Soviet  citizens,  be  permitted  to  live  as 
Jews  and  to  practice  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  be  permitted  to  emigrate  if  they  so 
desire.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Gude). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts 
which  have  confronted  us  concerning  the 
Soviet  Union  are  Indisputable.  In  a  na- 
tion where  there  are  over  3  million  Jews, 
the  lack  of  religious  facilities  is  scandal- 
ous. In  a  land  of  many  nationalities, 
each  permitted  its  own  schools,  boolcs, 
language,  and  culture,  there  is  one  na- 
tionality which  is  denied  these  rights— 
the  Jews.  In  a  nation  which  represses  all 
religions,  one  group  is  singled  out  for 
special  and  vindictive  abuse — the  Jews. 
They  carmot  freely  live  their  lives  as 
Jews. 

In  House  Concurrent  Resolution  471, 
we  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  collective  concern  over  the 
plight  of  these  innocent  victims  of  re- 
ligious persecution.  Gratified  by  the 
President's  recent  expression  of  commit- 
ment to  the  rights  of  free  emigration  and 
religious  liberty  for  all.  let  us  now  call 
upon  him  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  insure 
that  the  Soviet  Government  permit  the 
free  expression  of  ideas  by  all  its  citizens, 


utilize  formal  and  informal  contacts  with 
Soviet  officials  to  secure  an  end  to  this 
discrimination,  demand  the  right  to  emi- 
grate for  these  people,  and  raise  this  issue 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Certainly,  there  is  much  more  that  we 
in  Congress  can  do.  For  example,  I  have 
cosponsored  with  Congressman  Bingham 
and  others,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for 
the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  ref- 
ugees in  Israel.  It  appears  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is.  Indeed,  responsive  to  pub- 
lic pressure.  Recent  developments  indi- 
cate a  change  in  Soviet  policy  on  emigra- 
tion. They  fear  pressure  and  will  respond, 
if  it  is  strongly  and  widely  expressed. 

But  this  resolution  is  most  timely  in 
view  of  the  President's  upcoming  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  my  sincerest  hope 
that  the  President  will  go  to  Russia  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  entire  Congress  has 
expressed  its  deep  concern  in  this  mat- 
ter and  that  he  will  include  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  along  with  the  many  other 
vital  topics  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hor- 
ton). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  resolution  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  for  his 
leadership  In  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  floor. 

I  also  take  this  opportimity  to  c<»n- 
mend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN)  for  his  leadership 
in  bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471,  Congress 
will  be  calling  on  our  Government  to 
lend  its  full  weight  to  ending  Soviet  ex- 
pression of  its  Jewish  minority.  Specifi- 
cally, the  resolution  urges  the  President 
to  take  the  following  four  actions:  First, 
to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to 
permit  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
the  exercise  of  religion  by  all  its  citizens 
In  accordance  with  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion; second,  to  utilize  formal  and  in- 
formal contacts  with  Soviet  officials  in  an 
effort  to  secure  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  religious  minorities;  third,  to  re- 
quest of  the  Soviet  Government  that  it 
permit  its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of 
their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 
and  fouith,  to  raise  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  the  issue 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  transgression  of  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  particu- 
larly against  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  us,  myself  in- 
cluded, sponsored  legislation  virtually 
identical  to  the  resolution  under  consid- 
eration. We  did  so  in  the  belief  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  treatment  of  Its  Jewish 
citizens  is  directly  related  to  the  world 
attention  which  has  focused  on  this  prob- 
lem. Certain  actions  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment appear  to  substantiate  this  con- 
tention. For  example,  the  recent  increase 
in  the  number  of  Jews  allowed  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to 
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be  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the  Soviets 
to  counter  hostile  international  reaction 
to  the  repression  of  its  Jewish  minority. 

The  President's  forthcoming  trip  to 
Moscow  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for 
tallts  with  Soviet  leaders  concerning  the 
plight  of  Russian  Jews  and  other  reli- 
gious minorities.  Passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  could  significantly  enhance 
the  prospect  of  Soviet  Jews  coming  under 
discussion  at  that  summit  as  well  as  the 
prospect  of  further  concessions  resulting 
from  the  outcry  of  world  public  opinion. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  SF>eaker,  the  House 
considers  today  a  measure  which  is  of 
monumental  importance  to  millions  of 
Jews  who  reside  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
who  are  virtually  held  captive  by  a  gov- 
ernment which  wUl  not  recognize  the 
rights  bestowed  by  either  its  own  con- 
stitution, or  the  declaration  of  human 
rights  which  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations  has  pledged  to  support  aaid  up- 
hold. The  deplorable  Inhumanity  and  in- 
difference which  has  been  visited  upon 
the  Jewish  people  is  a  disgrace  not  only 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
to  every  freedom-loving  i)eople  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  As  I  have  often  re- 
marked, it  may  be  said  that  as  a  democ- 
racy it  is  our  responsibility  to  make  the 
world  community  aware  of  the  injustices 
which  are  occiu-ring  on  a  dcdly  basis.  It 
is  important  that  we  continue  to  speak 
out  lest  we  in  America  take  our  free- 
dom for  granted. 

But  what  is  more  imperative  Is  that 
we  match  our  words  with  action.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471  accomplishes 
that  objective.  Through  the  auspices  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 471  calls  upon  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  its  own  words  • 

To  permit  the  free  expression  ot  Ideas  and 
exercise  or  religion  by  ail  Its  citizens  In 
accordance  with  the  Soviet  constitution. 

For  centuries,  the  Jews  in  Russia,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  suffered  ex- 
treme persecution  and  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  tyrannical  czars  and  monarchs. 
With  the  emergence  of  communism,  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jew  has  not  im- 
proved. Yet  today  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  endurance  of  such  hardships  and 
humiliations,  for  with  the  creation  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  fhe  Jews  have  at 
last  secured  a  homeland.  Israel  Is  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  accept  Russian  Jews. 
Yet,  while  they  remain  imprisoned  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union,  Israel  is  powerless 
to  provide  these  p)eople  with  the  home- 
land for  which  they  long. 

While  the  Russians  have  permitted  In- 
creasing numbers  of  Jews  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  have  been  extremely 
selective.  While  the  unskilled  and  the 
imeducated  are  permitted  to  leave,  thou- 
sands of  technicians,  scientists,  teachers, 
and  professional  people  have  not  been 
allowed  to  leave.  This  practice  is  in  clear 
violation  of  the  declaration  of  human 
rights,  which  affirms  the  right  of  every 
man  and  woman  to  emigrate  freely  and 
without  restriction. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 

young  man  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 

stated  that  he  had  tried,  unsuccessfully 

for  a  year,  to  obtain  an  emigration  visa. 
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The  consideration  of  this  resolution  Is 
very  timely.  Next  month  the  President 
will  visit  the  Soviet  Union  and  confer 
with  top  officials  there.  Should  the  House 
and  Senate  pass  this  measure,  the  Presi- 
dent must  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  issue  to  the  i)eople  of  the  United 
States.  To  my  mind,  this  resolution  is 
of  utmost  urgency,  as  it  si}eaks  to  the 
core  of  human  existence:  the  desire  to 
be  free.  By  ensicting  House  Concurrait 
Resolution  471  the  House  will  be  taking 
a  positive  and  decisive  step  to  aid  the 
Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  whose 
only  purjwse  is  to  attain  the  freedom  to 
emigrate  to  their  homeland.  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  to  act  favorably  up)on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Ninety-second  Congress  convened  on 
January  22,  1971,  my  first  act  was  to  In- 
troduce House  Concurrent  Resolution  8 
which  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress 
against  the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews 
by  Soviet  Russia  because  of  their  religion. 

Since  that  time  many  similar  resolu- 
tions have  beoi  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  who  Is  the  outstanding 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
rope of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
for  holding  hearings  on  my  bill  as  well  as 
on  other  bills  seeking  relief  from  re- 
strictions on  Soviet  Jews. 

The  result  of  those  hearings  Is  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  471,  which  urges  the 
President  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  i)ermlt  the  free  expression  of 
ideas  Eind  the  exercise  of  religion  by  all  Its 
citizens,  to  utilize  contacts  with  Soviet 
officials  in  an  effort  to  secure  an  end  to 
discrimination  against  religious  minor- 
ities, to  request  the  Soviet  Government 
to  permit  its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of 
their  choice,  and  to  raise  in  the  (3eneral 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the  issue 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  transgression  of  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  particu- 
larly against  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities. 

The  religious,  social,  cultural,  and  le- 
gal discrimination  against  the  Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  in  evidence 
for  himdreds  of  years.  However,  in  recent 
times  there  has  been  a  rebirth  of  cultural 
identity  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  with  this  re- 
birth has  c(»ne  a  greater  willingness  for 
self-assertion  by  many  Jewish  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Jews,  in 
growing  numbers,  are  protesting  being 
deprived  of  Hebrew  books,  cultural  and 
religious  articles,  synagogue  services  and 
rabbis,  and,  increasingly,  the  Soviet  Jews 
have  Indicated  their  strong  desire  to  start 
a  new  life  elsewhere — particularly  in  Is- 
rael— and  to  abandon  the  Soviet  Union 
because  of  its  hostility  to  Jews. 

With  the  advent  of  the  President's  trip 
to  Moscow,  next  month,  the  timeliness  of 
the  legislation  before  us  today  becomes 
even  more  app)arent.  It  is  my  hop>e  that 
the  President  will  raise  the  subject  of 
Soviet  Jewry  and  will  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  who  have  for  so  long 
been  victims  of  oppression  and  discrimi- 
nation In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 


States  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  the 
highest  aspirations  of  human  freedom, 
and  Congress,  by  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  will  Indicate  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  Americans 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  are  hopeful  that  the  meeting 
in  Moscow  will  result  in  greater  recogni- 
tion of  the  human  rights  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  also  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  to  emi- 
grate to  the  country  of  their  choice. 

At  this  t)oint  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  Include  a  letter  I  directed  recently 
to  the  White  House  urging  the  President 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry  during 
his  forthcoming  trip  to  Moscow,  as  well 
as  an  article  which  appieared  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  Washington  Post  out- 
lining the  growing  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  in  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Jews: 

Aprh-  7.  1972. 
Hon.  Clabk  IiCacOreoor, 

Counsel  to  the  President  for  Conffressional 
Relations.  The  White  House,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Cuats.:  I  am  enclosing  for  your  in- 
formation a  memorandum  as  well  as  an  at- 
tached letter  I  have  received  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Soviet  Jewry  In  Chicago. 

The  Committee  asks  that  the  President, 
during  his  forthcoming  trip  to  Soviet  Russia, 
do  all  within  his  power  to  secure  some  relief 
for  the  persecuted  Soviet  Jews  in  their  strug- 
gles for  repatriation  to  Israel.  The  48  Jewish 
families  In  the  Soviet  Union  who  have  signed 
the  enclosed  letter  ask  that  the  President  in- 
clude In  his  Itinerary  a  meeting  with  them 
as  a  step  toward  bringing  aboirt  some  solu- 
tion of  this  urgent  problem. 

I  do  hope  In  the  interest  of  peace  and  the 
easing  of  world  tensions  It  will  be  possible 
for  the  President  to  ejctend  all  possible  con- 
sideration to  this  request  during  bis  forth- 
coming trip  to  Moscow. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
and  appreciate  your  cooperation. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Annunzio, 
Member  of  Congress. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  1,  19711 

Prklxtde  to  Nixon  Trip:  SoviEr  Jsws  DiAW 

New  U.8.  Attention 

(By  Stephen  8.  Roeenfeld) 

Delicately  mixing  diplomacy  and  a  dab  of 
politics,  the  Nixon  administration  is  deepen- 
ing its  Intervention  into  a  particularly  sensi- 
tive area  of  Soviet  domestic  life — ^the  condi- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews — even  while  the  Presi- 
dent Is  preparing  for  the  major  diplomatic 
project  of  bis  trip  to  Moscow  next  May. 

The  effort  has  Its  ironic  aspect:  The  last 
two  Democratic  Presidents,  presumably  much 
more  responsive  to  Jewish  voters  and  advisers 
than  a  Republican  chief  executive,  did  very 
little  of  substance  or  political  visibility  to 
help  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jews.  Some  memos 
on  the  issue  which  he  did  not  use  were 
prepared  for  John  Kennedy:  In  hla  lone  pub- 
lic reference,  he  condemned  synagogue  clos- 
ings in  passing  during  a  speech  to  the  UJf. 
General  Assembly — without  naming  the  So- 
viet Union.  Lyndon  Johnson's  attention 
seems  to  have  been  only  private. 

Richard  Nixon  presumably  counts  less  on 
Jewish  voters  and  expects  less  from  them. 
His  Mideast  policy,  for  instance,  has  dis- 
tressed many  American  Jews:  his  pro-suburbs 
policy  appears  to  be  directed  only  Incident- 
ally at  them.  But  he  has  done  a  great  deal — 
enough  to  privately  astonish  some  of  his 
Jewish  critics  on  other  Issues — In  respect  to 
Soviet  Jews. 

In  fact,  be  Is  no  stranger  to  the  issue. 
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Be  baa  »  little  known  but  long  term  record 
of  concern.  Aa  vice  President  In  1969,  he  re- 
sponded to  &  request  from  American  Jews 
and  auccessf  ully  undertoolc  to  have  President 
Elsenhower  take  up  the  Soviet  Jewish  ques- 
tion privately  with  a  visiting  Kremlin  of- 
ficial, Anastas  Mlkoyan.  In  his  own  trip  to 
Moscow  that  year.  Mr.  Nixon  Inaugurated  the 
practice  of  having  high  American  officials  re- 
quest the  Russians  to  review  the  cases  of 
those  residents,  Including  many  Jews,  who 
had  tried  and  failed  to  Join  close  relatives  In 
the  United  States. 

Hla  administration's  record  Is  curloiisly  lit- 
tle known.  First,  he  has  Identified  himself 
with  American  Jews  and  others  who  want 
to  help  Rijsslan  Jews,  by  publicly  receiving 
delegations  and  lending  White  House  status 
to  their  appeals. 

Reversing  a  tough  American  Immigration 
policy  dating  back  to  World  War  n,  the  ad- 
ministration announced  on  Sept.  80  that  It 
would  admit  without  limit  Soviet  Jews  who 
might  want  to  Immigrate.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  said  he  had  decided  so  to  use  his 
"parole  authority"  (used  In  the  past  for 
Czech  and  Cuban  refugees)  because  of 
"moxintlng  evidence  that  Soviet  Jews  have 
unsuccessfully  soxight  permission  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union."  Congressional  spon- 
sors of  legislation  to  grant  30,000  non-quota 
emergency  visas  to  Russian  Jews  halted  their 
efforts,  acknowledging  that  the  NUton  Initia- 
tive was  more  generous  and  effective. 

Congress  has  prepared  scores  of  resolu- 
tions over  the  years  urging  the  Soviet  Union 
to  end  discrimination  against  Its  Jewish  citi- 
zens and  to  allow  those  so  minded  to  leave. 
The  Annunzio  resolution,  one  of  several  cur- 
rently being  studied  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Is  the  first  to  receive  pres- 
idential endorsement.  In  offering  support, 
the  State  Department  set  aside  Its  customary 
aloofness  from  such  an  "Internal"  matter 
and  explicitly  accepted  the  resolution's  pur- 
pose of  "helping  focus  world  attention  on  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry." 

Finally,  In  a  series  of  State  and  White 
House  pronouncements,  the  administration 
has  protested  specified  Soviet  acta,  such  as 
the  death  sentences  handed  down  last  year 
to  some  Jews  who  had  hijacked  a  plane  to 
go  to  Israel — the  sentences  were  later  com- 
muted. It  has  had  American  representatives 
at  the  United  Nations  turn  from  generalized 
appeals  for  "human  rights"  to  specific  ap- 
peals for  Soviet  Jews'  right  to  emigrate — 
emigration  to  Israel  is  reaching  new  highs 
this  year.  In  a  21 -page  statement  to  a  House 
Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  on  Nov.  8, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  Richard 
Davles  made  a  comprehensive  Indictment  of 
Kremlin  policy  toward  Russian  Jews. 

Events  then  took  an  odd  turn.  The  New 
York  Times  ran  the  Davles  story  on  the  front 
page  under  the  headline  "U.S.  Asserts  So- 
viet Jews  Are  Not  Living  In  Terror."  Actu- 
ally, Davles  dldnt  so  "assert";  he  said  care- 
fully that  "with  respect  to  the  majority, 
claims  that  Soviet  Jews  as  a  community  are 
living  In  a  state  of  terror  seem  to  be  over- 
drawn." 

Reacting  Just  to  The  Times,  not  to  the 
text,  however,  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
at  once  said  It  was  "shocked  and  outraged  by 
the  attempt  of  the  U.S.  State  Department  to 
dimlnlHh  the  severity  of  the  situation  facing 
Soviet  Jews."  Also  reacting  Just  to  The  Times, 
Pravda  can  dispatch  from  Its  New  York 
correspondent  quoting  Davles  as  saying, 
"The  statement  that  Soviet  Jews  live  in  con- 
ditions of  terror  Is  not  valid."  Davles  had  re- 
futed "the  fantasies  of  the  Zionists."  Pravda 
concluded. 

The  result  is  that  an  official  statement  on 
Soviet  Jews  of  unprecedented  fairness,  sym- 
pathy and  toughness  was  presented  to  two 
important  audiences — the  readers  of  The 
Times  and  the  readers  of  Pravda — as  an  offl- 
clal  deprecation  of  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 


At  one  end,  the  administration  was  attacked 
by  weighty  groups  In  the  United  States  for 
heartlessly  and  bureaucratically  selling  out 
Soviet  Jews.  At  the  other  end,  Ita  purposes 
were  gleefully  distorted  by  the  Russians  In 
their  continuing  attempt  to  minimize  the  In- 
ternational political  costs  of  the  way  they 
treat  their  Jews. 

That  leaves  President  Nixon  headed  for 
Moscow  next  spring.  If  past  performance  Is 
any  guide,  he  will  surely  raise  the  subject  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  This  prospect  does  trouble  some 
diplomats,  who  fear  that  Moscow's  extreme 
sensitivity  on  the  Jewish  Issue  makes  it  risky 
for  the  United  States  to  press  it.  But  the 
facte  argue  otherwise.  Mr.  Nixon  has  vigor- 
ously Involved  the  American  government  in 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and  simultaneously 
he  has  moved  to  explore  better  relations  with 
the  Kremlin.  His  record  so  far  shows  the  two 
do  fit. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Congressman  Rosenthal,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommitte  on  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  able  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  from  Pennsylvania 
for  taking  prompt  action  in  reporting 
this  much-needed  legislation  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  bipartisan 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
471  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
regarding  relief  from  restrictions  on  So- 
viet Jews. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  bringing  this  matter  be- 
fore the  House  and  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks. 

In  declaring  that  the  United  States 
recognized  1971  as  the  International 
Year  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism  and 
Racial  Discrimination,  President  Nixon 
called  upon  all  Americans  to  join  in  ob- 
serving the  year  "through  deeds  and 
words  which  promote  a  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  of  mutual  respect  among  all 
peoples". 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  spirit  enunci- 
ated by  the  President  that  I  would  Uke 
to  lend  my  whole-hearted  support  to 
House  Resolution  394  regarding  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  and  other  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  House  Resolution  394  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
permit  free  expression  of  ideas,  and  dis- 
crimination against  religious  minorities 
and  allow  Soviet  citizens  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. The  State  Department  is  caJIed 
upon  to  raise  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  the  issue  of  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  transgression  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

I  feel  that  the  President's  visit  to  Mos- 
cow next  month  would  be  a  most  oppor- 
tune time  to  discuss  the  problem  of  So- 
viet Jews  The  government  of  the  U.S  S  Jl 
is  sensitive  about  what  world  opinion 
thinks  of  its  treatment  of  Jews  and  oth- 
er minorities.  World  public  opinion  was 
clearly  a  factor,  for  example,  in  the  com- 
mutation of  the  death  sentences  passed 
on  Jews  convicted  of  treason  in  Lenin- 
grad in  December  1970  for  seeking  to 
leave  the  U.S.S.R.  allegedly  by  plotting 
to  commandeer  an  aircraft.  World  public 
opinion  in  general  has  restrained  the  So- 
viet authorities  from  broadening  the  use 
of  quasilegal  punishment  against  Jewish 
activists  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
I  feel  that  the  President  has  not  only 
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an  opportunity,  but  also  a  duty  to  dis- 
cuss with  Kremlin  leaders  both  the  de- 
gree to  which  feeling  is  aroused  in  the 
Umted  States  regarding  the  plight  of  So- 
viet Jewry  and  the  necessity  for  an  im- 
provement in  their  existence  before 
true  detente  can  occur  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States. 

Restrictions  against  Jewish  religious 
and  cultural  life  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  amply  documented  and  need 
Uttle  repetlti(Mi  here;  these  include  en- 
tirely inadequate  religious  facilities  har- 
assment for  synagogue  attendance!  lack 
of  Yiddish  or  Hebrew  language  teaching 
exclusion  from  careers  considered  sen- 
siUve  and  from  important  political  jobs 
•niese  are  weU-known  and  longstanding 
abuses.  In  addition  antl-Zlonlsm  reachw 
alarming  levels  periodically  and  is  usu- 
ally tied  to  the  degree  of  tension  ex- 
isting in  the  Middle  East. 

All  Soviet  citizens  suffer  from  the  So- 
viet policy  of  militant  atheism  and  the 
government's  refusal  to  consider  emi- 
gration as  a  right  rather  than  a  rare 
privilege.  But  the  limitations  on  Jews 
have  been  even  more  severe.  This  is  per- 
haps because  Jews  invite  Russian  sus- 
picion due  to  their  international  con- 
nections—many of  them  have  relatives 
abroad  in  Israel,  the  United  States,  and 
Western  Europe.  This  heightened  Soviet 
hostility  is  made  even  more  dlflBcult  by  a 
renewal   of   Jewish   consciousness   and 
pride  es;    Mally  among  Jewish  youth. 
The  Jewt    if  sUence"  have  found  their 
voices  and  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
a  growing  civil  rights  movement.  As  a  re- 
sult,  these  outspoken  Jewish  activists 
have   been   dealt   with   arbitrarily  and 
harshly.  A  number  have  been  sentenced 
to  terms  in  forced  labor  camps.  Individ- 
ual applicants  for  emigration  are  har- 
assed. Even  so,  thousands  pubUcly  dem- 
onstrate pride  in  their  heritage  and  large 
numbers  have  the  hope  that  they,  too, 
like  Jews  elsewhere.  wiU  not  only  be  able 
to  persevere  as  Jews  but  also  to  occupy 
a  place  of  honor  in  the  world.  Thousands 
of  Jews— and   mainly  Jewish   youth- 
crowd  the  synagogues  on  Jewish  holidays 
My  colleagues  and  I  in  the  Congress 
are  continuaUy  reminded  of  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  have  introduced  nu- 
merous bills  and  resolutions  expressing 
oitt  concern  and  urging  that  steps  be 
taken  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to 
liberalize  its  policies  regarding  human 
freedoms  as  well  as  emigration.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  that  President  Nixon's 
upcoming  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  may 
well  be  a  unique  opportunity  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  U.S.  Gtovemment  and 
to  urge  the  Soviet  leadership  to  temper 
its  policies  toward  its  Jewish  citizens. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  continue  to  pressure  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  hope  that  this  will  re- 
sult in  the  Jewish  minority  being  able 
to  live  in  peace  and  freedom  in  their 
country  and  that  those  wishing  to  emi- 
grate may  be  allowed  to  do  so  without 
fear. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  legislation  identical  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  471. 1  urge  the  unan- 
imous support  of  our  colleagues  for  this 
expression  of  congressional  concern  for 
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the  treatmoit  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

No  group  In  history  has  been  discrimi- 
nated against  as  widely  and  as  persist- 
ently as  the  Jews.  In  clesu-  violation  of 
its  own  constitution,  which  recognizes 
the  right  of  national  self-determination 
and  cultural  and  religious  freedom,  the 
Soviet  Government  has  consistently  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  forced  assimilation  of 
its  minorities,  which  has  been  especially 
severe  with  regard  to  Soviet  Jews.  The 
pending  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
to  urge  the  Soviet  Government  to  "per- 
mit the  free  expression  of  ideas  and  the 
exercise  of  religion  by  all  its  citizens  in 
accordance  with  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion." 

Because  of  the  policy  of  forced  assimi- 
lation, many  Soviet  Jews  see  no  future 
for  them  as  Jews  in  Russia,  and  see  no 
alternative  open  to  them  but  to  emigrate. 
The  Soviet  Union,  however,  has  disre- 
garded its  own  laws  and  violated  a  num- 
ber of  international  agreements  and 
conventions  to  which  it  is  a  signatory, 
concerning  the  right  to  emigrate.  The 
right  to  emigrate  has  been  denied  to 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews.  In  fact,  the 
Soviet  Government  has  treated  those  who 
have  submitted  applications  for  visas  as 
"enemies  of  the  Soviet  people." 

The  pending  resolution  calls  upon  the 
President  to  request  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  permit  its  citizens  the  right  "to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
countries  of  their  choice  as  afQrmed  by 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights." 

In  addition,  the  resolution  calls  on  the 
President  to  "utilize  formal  and  informal 
contacts  with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort 
to  secure  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  religious  minorities,"  and  to 
"raise  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  issue  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  transgression  of  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  particularly  against 
Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities." 

Evidence  suggests  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  sensitive  to  world  opinion  and 
particularly  the  protests  against  its  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews.  The  number  of 
Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  In  1971  ex- 
ceeded the  number  in  1970  and  1969.  The 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con- 
gress should  continue  its  contribution 
to  the  body  of  world  protest. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important 
that  the  Congress  make  its  strong  posi- 
tion clear  on  the  eve  of  the  President's 
scheduled  trip  to  Moscow.  With  the  man- 
date outlined  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  471  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  support  of  the  U.S.  people  for  the 
Soviet  Jews.  While  this  Is  a  difflcult  Issue 
Indeed,  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
President  include  it  on  the  agenda  of 
matters  to  be  discussed  with  the  Soviet 
leaders. 

Again,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  give 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  471  their 
unanimous  support. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Russian  Jews  continues 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  of 
us.  In  many  cases  Soviet  Jews  have  been 
relegated  to  the  status  of  second-class 
citizens  in  a  nation  that  professes  the 


ideal  of  equality  as  b£islc  and  paramount. 
They  have  been  denied  the  right  to  exer- 
cise their  religion  freely,  their  right  to 
emigrate  is  seriously  abridged,  and  many 
other  basic  hiunan  rights  that  we  here 
In  the  United  States  take  for  granted,  are 
known  in  theory  but  not  in  reality  by  the 
Jews  and  other  Soviet  minority  groups. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  as  an  American  Jew,  I 
am  cosponsoring  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 471  with  the  hope  that  the  con- 
science of  mankind  in  general  and  cer- 
tain parties  in  particular,  will  lead  to  ac- 
tion that  will  alleviate  the  pUght  of  the 
Jews  and  other  minorities  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  resolution  declares  it  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  free  ex- 
pression of  ideas,  end  discrimination 
against  religious  minorities,  and  allow 
Soviet  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate.  The 
State  Department  is  called  upon  to  raise 
in  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
transgression  of  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

I  believe,  in  addition  to  the  general 
feeling  we  all  have  that  human  beings 
everywhere  regardless  of  creed,  color,  or 
other  distinctive  characteristics,  should 
be  accorded  basic  rights  on  an  equal 
basis,  that  there  are  specific  points  ttiat 
argue  strongly  in  favor  of  a  liberalization 
of  minority  treatment  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

First,  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
the  ability  to  practice  one's  religion  in  a 
imrestrained  maimer,  are  rights  guaran- 
teed to  Soviet  citizens  by  articles  124 
and  125  of  the  Soviet  Constitution. 

Second,  persecution  of  minorities  is  a 
humanitarian  problem  with  universal 
importance.  By  expressing  its  concern 
and  recommending  actions  to  be  taken 
to  eliminate  this  problem,  the  American 
Congress  is  acting  in  a  manner  fitting  to 
the  world  role  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  since  the  resolution  Includes 
not  only  Soviet  Jews  but  all  other  Soviet 
religious  minorities,  it  expresses  concern 
not  for  a  limited  sector  of  a  given  popu- 
lation, but  for  a  very  large  number  of 
people.  The  universality  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  certain  to  have  wide  domestic  and 
global  appeal. 

A  restricted  existence  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  for  long  been  a  fact  of  life  for 
Jews.  If  these  restrictions  are  not  lifted 
the  alternatives  for  the  futiu-e  of  a  Jew- 
ish community  are  not  bright.  Silent  ac- 
ceptance of  their  status  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly hard  to  bear  as  it  becomes 
evident  that  a  way  of  life,  a  culture  and 
a  religion  are  in  the  process  of  being 
eliminated. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  assist 
Soviet  Jews  as  well  as  other  oppressed 
minorities  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  privileged  to  be  able  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Congressional  Resolution 
471  today  in  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
the  cause  of  human  rights.  With  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  forthcoming  trip  to  Moscow. 
I  feel  it  is  .the  duty  of  us,  the  Members 
of  Congress,  to  pfiss  unanimously  this 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  the  exercise  of  free- 


dom of  speech  emd  religion,  and  to  per- 
mit its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  to 
countries  of  their  choice. 

I  am  proud  to  identify  with  this  cause 
of  human  rights  and  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues do  the  same.  We  can  do  nothing 
less  for  a  people  who  have  certainly  paid 
the  price. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  travels  to  Moscow  in 
May,  the  agenda  for  his  discussions  with 
the  Kremlin  leaders  should  include  one 
topic  which  will  probably  be  absent  from 
the  list — the  status  of  Soviet  Jews.  Every 
Russian  citizen,  regardless  of  religlcm  or 
national  origin.  Is  denied  certain  free- 
doms which  we  in  the  West  take  for 
granted,  but  the  plight  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  captured  the  sympathy 
of  the  world  for  two  reasons.  Religious 
and  ethnic  minorities:  in  Russia  have 
always  been  singled  out  for  special  per- 
secution, and  the  Jews  in  particular  sjmi- 
bollze  the  sufferings  which  all  minority 
groups  have  endured. 

The  long  tale  of  Jewish  history  in  their 
wanderings  through  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  has  been  a  continuous  chronicle 
of  oppression.  In  our  own  supposedly 
more  enlightened  century,  the  chosen 
people  survived  the  worst  holocaust  of  all 
imder  the  Nazi  terror.  It  seems  particu- 
larly imjust,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  restricted  in  the  practice  of  their  faith 
and  forbidden  to  return  to  the  religious 
homeland  from  which  they  were  driven 
so  many  centuries  ago. 

In  the  conviction  that  religious  liberty 
for  Soviet  Jews  represents  the  basic  free- 
doms to  which  the  whole  himian  race  as- 
pires, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  with  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  affirmation,  so  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  rulers  of  Russia 
will  know  that  we  stand  behind  our 
brothers  in  spirit.  So  long  as  any  human 
being  is  denied  the  right  to  worship  God 
as  he  chooses,  om-  own  profession  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  faith  in  the  ideals  of 
democracy  Is  diminished. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as.  a  spon- 
sor of  the  proposal  before  us  today  to 
place  the  U.S.  Congress  on  record  as  op- 
posing the  cultural  genocide  being  waged 
against  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
rise  to  urge  its  enactment. 

This  concurrent  resolution.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, expresses  in  clear  and  brief  language 
our  commitment  to  human  dignity  and 
religious  freedom  and  our  absolute  re- 
fusal to  tolerate  that  kind  of  religious 
persecution  which  has  already  cast  a 
grotesque  scar  on  the  history  of  our 
time. 

The  operative  language  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  take  Immediate  and 
determined  steps  to — 

(1)  call  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to 
permit  the  free  expression  of  Ideas  and  the 
exercise  of  religion  by  all  Its  citizens  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

(2)  utilize  formal  and  Informal  contacts 
with  Soviet  officials  In  an  effort  to  secure  an 
end  to  discrimination  against  reUglous  mi- 
norities;  and 

(3)  request  of  the  Soviet  Government  that 
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It  permit  ita  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of 
their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  and 

<4)  raise  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  Issue  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's transgression  of  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  particularly  against  Soviet  Jews 
and  other  minorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  invited  to  go 
to  Israel  next  month  as  a  consulting 
f  act-flnder  on  behalf  of  the  National  In- 
terreligious  Consultation  on  Soviet  Jewry. 
I  hope  that  on  that  occasion  I  will  be  able 
to  bring  with  me  the  message  that  here 
in  the  United  States,  our  highest  legis- 
lative body  has  proclaimed  unequivocally 
its  opposition  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Soviet  Jews,  by  enacting  this  resolution. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  tes- 
timony before  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  support  of  this  bill: 

Statxment    of    Hon.    Robert    P.    Dkinan,   a 

REPRESENTATIVE     IN     CONGRESS     FROM     THE 

State   or  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  the 
conditions  which  confront  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Your  committee  is  perform- 
ing an  excellent  public  service  in  its  deliber- 
ations on  this  situation. 

I  pray  that  the  experience  of  the  Jews  In 
the  20th  century — and  indeed,  the  experience 
of  persecution  of  Jews  over  5,000  years — wlU 
never  be  forgotten.  Antisemltism  Is  a  malig- 
nancy which  is  periodically  suppressed,  but 
unless  we  are  constantly  vigilant.  It  will 
proliferate.  Unless  Americans  of  every  back- 
ground and,  particularly,  thoee  of  us  In  Con- 
gress, bring  to  the  attention  of  people 
throughout  the  world  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  we  shall  pay  a  terrible  price  for  our 
negligence. 

A  dispatch  from  Moscow  In  the  November 
14,  1971.  New  York  Times  by  Hedrick  Smith 
contained  the  following  account: 

•'Striding  along  the  treellned  streets  of  the 
Moldavian  capital  of  Kishinev  a  few  days 
ago,  a  Jewish  chemist  quietly  described  how 
his  fervent  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  was 
frustrated  by  fear.  If  he  applied  for  an  exit 
visa,  he  said  he  might  lose  his  Job,  and  there 
would  be  trouble  for  his  wife  and  two  small 
daughters. 

"In  a  Ukrainian  city,  members  of  a  large 
Jewish  family  complained  that  they  had 
been  waiting  eight  years  to  get  out  of  their 
cramped,  one  room  apartment.  When  new 
apartments  be-vDme  available,  they  said,  Jews 
never  seem  to  k,  jt  them." 

Accounts  such  as  these  are  typical  of  the 
often-subtle,  often-obvious  discrimination 
levied  against  Jews  by  government  agencies 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  constituent  of  mine  who  recently  re- 
turned from  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union  reported  that  he  had  enormous  diffi- 
culty in  maiclng  contact  with  Soviet  Jews. 
"They  fear  to  tallc  with  Americans  in  public 
places,  or  even  in  their  own  homes,"  he  said, 
"because  they  have  reason  to  believe  that 
secret  service  agents  are  watching  and 
listening." 

secret   PR*CTI"ES 

Some  Americans  who  travel  in  Russia 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  secretly  de- 
positing ritual  prayer  shawls  and  copies  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures  in  Russian  synagogues. 
Ritual  objects  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  sys- 
tematically destroyed  by  anti- Jewish  ele- 
ments In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Jewish  synagogues  have  been  closed,  and 
only  a  comparative  few  remain.  More  than 
90  percent  of  the  remaining  synagogues  have 
no  rabbis  today  because  there  la  no  Jewish 


seminary  for  training  rabbis.  The  few  re- 
maining rabbis  are  old  men  in  their  seven- 
ties and  eighties. 

In  his  excellent  study,  "Soviet  Jewry  To- 
day and  Tomorrow"  (New  Yorlt:  Macmll- 
lan  Co..  1971),  the  distinguished  corre- 
spondent Boris  Smolar  reports  that  the  Jew- 
ish heritage  In  Russia  Is  being  extinguished: 

"On  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
average  young  Jew  In  the  Soviet  Union  feels 
like  an  orphan  who  is  eager  to  And  out  more 
about  the  parents  he  has  never  seen.  There 
is  very  little  that  his  father  or  mother  can 
tell  him  about  the  meaning  of  being  a  Jew, 
because  most  of  the  Jewish  parents  In  the 
U.S.SJi.  today  are  either  Sovlet-bom  them- 
selves or  they  were  raised  under  the  Soviet 
regime.  He  looks,  therefore,  to  his  Jewish 
grandparents  for  Jewish  guidance — If  they 
are  still  alive." 

Thoee  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
long  supported  heavy  pressures  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  make  the  Kremlin  change  Its 
policies  with  respect  to  Jewish  emigration 
continue  to  be  appalled  by  the  callousness 
of  the  Soviet  regime.  Notwithstanding  the 
unequivocal  language  of  article  13,  para- 
graph 2  of  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights — officially  ratified  by  the 
Soviet  Union — that  "everyone  has  the  right 
to  leave  any  country.  Including  his  own." 
Soviet  Jews  are  simply  not  permitted  to 
leave,  at  least  not  In  substantial  numbers. 

At  a  time  when  prison  reform  Is  becoming 
a  high  national  priority  In  our  country,  we 
should  pause  and  reflect  on  the  effective  Im- 
prisonment of  Soviet  Jews.  As  our  Supreme 
Court  has  forcefully  indicated  in  Kent  v. 
Dulles  and  a  long  line  of  other  decisions, 
the  freedom  to  travel  outside  of  one's  own 
country  Is  a  fundamental  human  right.  For- 
bidden to  leave  Russia,  the  Soviet  Jews  are, 
in  effect.  Incarcerated  In  a  place  where,  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  the  victims  of  In- 
vidious class  discrimination. 

STATE  department  VIEWS 

I  realize  that  State  Department  employ- 
ees have  come  before  your  committee  and 
said.  In  effect,  that  there  Is  no  pervasive 
antl-Jewlsh  discrimination  In  Russia.  Such 
statements.  I  submit,  are  untrue  and  re- 
flect badly  upon  our  Oovemment.  I  recog- 
nize that  we  are  currently  engaged  in  com- 
plex negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
I  realize  President  Nixon  wants  nothing  to 
detract  from  the  success  of  his  planned  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I  realize  that  the 
SALT  talks  are  in  a  critical  phase.  However, 
the  State  Department  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  in  their  attempts  to  keep  the  Krem- 
lin at  ease,  have  bent  the  truth  to  the  point 
of  obliteration. 

To  those  who  claim  there  is  no  systematic 
discrimination  against  the  Soviet  Jews,  I 
would  present  Boris  Smolar's  account  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  a  Jew  in  Russia: 

"The  Soviet  economic  machine,  in  need  of 
all  kinds  of  laljor,  no  longer  makes  any  dis- 
tinction between  Jew  and  non-Jew.  as  was 
the  case  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Stalin 
regime,  or  even  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Khrushchev  regime.  Promotion  of  Jews  to 
higher  positions  is  a  different  thing.  This 
may  explain  why  Jewish  engineers  .  .  .  feel 
they  do  not  receive  the  same  recognition 
they  see  given  to  others." 

Months  ago  I  Joined  with  Congressman 
William  Ryan  and  many  others  of  our  col- 
leagues in  a  resolution  urging  Inclusion  of 
Yiddish  broadcasts  over  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. The  evidence  is  clear  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  Soviet  Jews  speak  Yiddish  as  their 
principal  or  secondary  language.  Yiddish 
broadcasts,  even  if  only  a  few  minutes  a  day, 
would  indicate  in  a  concrete  way  our  com- 
passion and  warm  feelings  toward  the  Soviet 
Jews. 

It  was  a  very  modest  request. 

Although  it  is  hard  to  l>elieve,  the  Direc- 


tor of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Mr 
Shakespeare,  and  high-level  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  refused  to  comply 
They  summoned  a  variety  of  largely  mislead- 
ing and  Irrelevant  data  in  their  arguments 
At  brieflngs,  they  stated  and  implied  that 
Yiddish  broadcasts,  no  matter  how  Innocu- 
ous  in  content,  were  inconsistent  with  our 
Government's  policy  of  not  disturbing  the 
Kremlin. 

Is  this  the  moral  fiber  which  character- 
izes American  history?  Is  this  the  broad  dis- 
semination of  differing  points  of  view  piously 
claimed  by  the  Voice  of  America?  I  think 
not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  In  matters 
affecting  the  social  status  of  an  ethnic  or 
reUgious  group  in  any  country,  we  must 
speak  out  when  there  is  pervasive  Injustice. 
The  evidence  of  such  Injustice  in  the  case 
of  the  Soviet  Jews  is  overwhelming.  If  we 
faU  here  to  protest,  then  we  will  have  made 
a  mockery  of  those  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded.  The  lesson  of  Nazi 
Germany  must  never  be  forgotten:  If  we 
ignore  this  problem,  it  most  certainly  will 
not  go  away.  By  enlUtlng  the  force  of  world 
opinion  against  class  discrimination  in  Rus- 
sia, we  can  hope  to  get  results.  History 
demonstrates  that  the  Russians  are  at  least 
as  sensitive  to  our  opinion  of  them  as  we 
are  to  their  opinion  of  us. 

FIVE     SPECIFIC     DEMANDS 

I  therefore  urge  our  Government  to  en- 
dorse the  five  specific  demands  upon  the  So- 
viet Government  made  by  the  American  Jew- 
ish Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry : 

1.  To  permit  Jews  throughout  the  U.SJ3.R. 
freely  to  develop  Jewish  communal  and  re- 
ligious life  and  institutions  and  to  asso- 
ciate and  work  with  comparable  Jewish  com- 
munities and  religious  groups  inside  and  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  To  make  available  the  educational  insti- 
tutions, schools,  teachers,  textbooks,  and 
scholarly  materials  necessary  to  teach  Soviet 
Jews  the  heritage,  the  languages,  the  history, 
the  beliefs,  the  practices,  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  Jewish  people. 

3.  TO  permit  its  Jevrtsh  citizens  freely  to 
practice,  enhance,  and  perpetuate  their  cul- 
ture and  religion  by  the  establishment  of  ap- 
propriate institutions  including  places  of 
worship,  and  other  religious  facilities,  the- 
aters, publishing  houses,  newspapers,  and 
Journals,  and  to  remove  all  discriminatory 
measures  designed  to  restrict  this  freedom. 

4.  To  use  all  means  at  its  disposal  to  eradi- 
cate anti-Semitism  and  discrimination 
against  Individual  Jews  and  to  require,  as 
the  flrat  step  In  this  program,  the  Immedi- 
ate cessation  of  the  virulent  antisemltlc 
prop>aganda  that  has  suffused  the  Soviet  mass 
media  since  the  Six-Day  War  between  the 
Arabs  and  Israel  in  1967. 

6.  To  permit  Soviet  Jevrish  families,  many 
of  whom  were  separated  as  a  result  of  the 
Nazi  holocaust,  to  be  reunited  with  their 
brethren  abroad  and  to  implement  the  Kosy- 
gin  promise  of  family  reunion. 

These  demands  are  Just.  They  were  first 
promulgated  several  years  ago  and  were 
adopted  on  February  26,  1971.  by  the  World 
Conference  of  Jewish  Ocxnmunlties  on  So- 
viet Jewry,  held  in  Brussels.  The  conference 
was  attended  by  760  Jewish  leaders  from  27 
countries,  and  was  addressed  by,  among  oth- 
ers, former  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg,  and  Da- 
vid Ben  Gurion.  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  your  committee's 
concern  with  these  problems  and  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  express  my  views. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
Just  returned  from  Israel,  I  am  especial- 
ly aware  of  the  problems  of  Soviet  Jews 
and,  in  particular,  the  problems  they  en- 
counter in  attempting  to  exercise  their 
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right  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. 

While  in  Israel,  I  talked  with  many 
people  about  this  problem,  which  is  very 
real  to  the  Israelis.  Some  Soviet  Jews 
have  been  allowed  to  emigrate.  Others 
have  not.  As  a  result,  families  have  been 
separated  in  some  cases. 

This  restrictive,  inconsistent,  and  in- 
human policy  as  regards  emigration  can- 
not be  justified  on  any  civilized  basis  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  policy  should  be 
changed.  This  resolution  as  a  reflection 
of  American  public  opinion  may  help  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  leaders  -hat  their 
emigration  policies  must  be  changed. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  other  areas  of 
discrimination  against  Soviet  Jews  that 
are  dealt  with  in  this  legislation.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  to  ex- 
ercise any  moral  leadership  in  tlie  in- 
ternational community  it  should  first 
permit  all  its  citizens  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  those  provisions  of  its  own 
constitution  which  permit  the  free  ex- 
pression of  ideas  and  the  exercise  of 
religion. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  this  resolution  wnich  calls  upon 
our  Government  to  exert  all  possible  dip- 
lomatic pressure  for  the  relief  of  the  op- 
pressed religious  minorities  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  particular,  this  measure  addresses 
itself  to  the  special  burden  which  more 
than  3  million  Soviet  Jews  carry  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  oppression.  Soviet  Jewry  is 
discriminated  against  not  only  on  the 
basis  of  religion,  but  because  of  their  na- 
tionality as  well. 

In  the  past  5  years  we  have  witnessed 
a  growing  sense  of  cultural  imd  religious 
identity  among  Russian  Jews.  Their  gov- 
ernment has  reacted  with  increased  so- 
cial and  legal  restrictions  against  their 
basic  rights.  We  only  have  to  recall  the 
Leningrad  show  trials  of  1970  and  1971 
to  understand  how  strong  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  are  and 
how  cruel  the  response  of  the  Soviets  has 
been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  some  who 
would  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  this 
resolution,  who  would  say  what  is  the 
use.  why  should  we  bother. 

I  would  hope  that  none  of  us  here 
today  will  fall  prey  to  such  pessimism. 
The  record  shows  that  world  public 
opinion  has  in  the  past  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  internal  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  those  infamous  Leningrad 
trials  2  years  ago,  we  have  witnessed  an 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  number 
of  emmigration  visas  given  to  Jews. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this 
resolution  is  extremely  important.  It  is 
important  for  those  religious  minorities 
who  still  hope  to  be  free,  it  is  important 
for  Jews  all  over  the  world  who  share 
the  suffering  of  their  less  fortunate 
brothers  and  it  is  important  for  all  men 
of  good  will. 

For  if  we  were  to  remain  silent,  if  we 
were  to  ignore  the  plight  of  these  people 
who  so  desperately  and  courageously 
struggle  against  tyrarmy.  then  history 
would  Judge  our  silence  as  a  serious  and 


grievous  sin  against  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  equality  which  we  hold  so 
dear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet  Jews  have  borne 
the  burden  of  their  oppression  with  gal- 
lant patience  and  endurance.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  prepares  for  his  trip  to  Mos- 
cow next  month,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
time  for  us  to  reaffirm  our  support  for 
the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  we. 
as  Americans,  have  a  duty  to  respond  to 
the  plight  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  the 
Catholics  of  Eastern  Europe  who  have 
been  denied  their  basic  human  rights. 
For  my  part.  I  am  proud  to  accept  that 
duty  and  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  by  passing  this  resolution  today. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  that  we  finally  have  this  resolu- 
tion before  us  and  that  it  now  has  the 
support  of  most  of  those  Johnny-come- 
latelies  in  the  Congress  who  a  few  years 
ago  could  see  no  reason  for  expressing 
any  concern  over  the  denial  of  basic  free- 
doms to  millions  of  Russian  Jews. 

In  supporting  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. I  am  reiterating  a  position  that  I 
made  known  some  5  years  ago  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  to  the 
Soviet  Government  in  Washington,  and 
to  our  own  State  Department.  Elssential- 
ly,  that  position  is  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  an  open  society  should  have 
the  right  to  move  about  freely,  to  leave 
a  country  and  go  to  any  other  country 
that  lays  out  the  welcome  mat.  Our 
resolution  defines  this  as  "the  right  freely 
to  emigrate,"  a  right  affirmed  by  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  yet  a  right. that  has  been  denied 
to  many  Jews  wanting  to  leave  their  Rus- 
sian homeland  for  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  response  to  the  ancient  cry,  "Let 
my  people  go."  the  modem  Pharaohs  in 
the  Kremlin  have  relaxed  their  rules  to 
the  extent  of  granting  exit  permits  to  a 
few  thousand  Russian  Jews  in  the  last  2 
years.  However,  those  allowed  to  leave 
were  mostly  the  aged,  the  infirm  and  the 
unskilled.  Few  Jewish  doctors,  or  lawyers 
or  skilled  craftsmen  have  been  allowed 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  What  the  Soviet 
Government  has  done,  in  fact,  has  been 
to  throw  a  mere  sop  to  critical  world 
opinion,  which  demands  the  right  of  free 
movement  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  resolution  before  us,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  slightly  modified  version  of  one 
which  I  and  several  colleagues  joined  in 
sponsoring  on  August  6,  1971.  Specifi- 
cally, it  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  take  these  four  steps: 

First.  Urge  the  Soviet  Oovemment  to 
permit  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
the  exercise  of  religion  by  all  Its  citizens 
In  accordance  with  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion; 

Second.  Utilize  formal  and  informal 
contacts  with  Soviet  officisds  in  an  effort 
to  secure  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  religious  minorities; 

Third.  Demand  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment let  its  citizens  emigrate  to  the 
coim tries  of  their  choice;  and 

Fourth.  Raise  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  the  issue  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  transgression  of  the  TJN.  Dec- 


laration of  Human  Rights,  particularly 
against  Soviet  Jev,s  and  other  minori- 
ties. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  the 
mere  passage  of  such  a  resolution  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  bring 
any  immediate  relaxation  of  the  poli- 
cies of  repression  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  long  practiced  against  Jews 
and  other  minority  groups.  However,  I 
do  hope  and  believe  that  such  expres- 
sions by  ourselves  and  others  will  over 
the  long  run  lead  Soviet  officials  to  adopt 
policies  more  compatible  with  the  UJ^. 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  indeed  with 
the  principles  espoused  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  own  constitution. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
House  is  considering  imder  suspension  of 
the  rules  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
471.  a  resolution  that  urges  the  Soviet 
Union  to  recognize  the  basic  human 
rights  of  its  Jewish  population.  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  support  this  measure,  for  the  United 
States  has  long  stood  as  the  champion 
of  oppressed  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  am 
sad  to  say,  are  being  repressed  and  de- 
nied the  basic  human  dignity  that  should 
be  associated  with  such  a  proud  and  en- 
ergetic people.  Jewish  culture  is  being 
suppressed  in  Russia  today :  Synagogues 
are  being  closed,  the  teaching  of  Hebrew 
is  discouraged,  and  emigration  to  Israel 
is  made  exceptionally  difficult,  if  not  de- 
nied altogether.  All  of  these  actions  run 
contrary  to  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  a  document  that 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
greatly  assist  the  President  in  his  up- 
coming and  historic  journey  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  his  conversations  with  Soviet 
leaders,  President  Nixon  will  be  able  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  religious  and  cultural  identity  of  all 
peoples  should  not  be  denied.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  build  a  world  free  from 
hatred  and  repression,  and  a  world  that 
affords  human  dignity  to  all  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  471.  a  bUl  which  I  conspKJn- 
sored  and  which,  if  enacted,  will  proclaim 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to: 

First,  call  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
to  permit  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
the  exercise  of  religion  by  all  its  citizens 
in  accordance  with  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion; 

Second,  utilize  formal  contacts  with 
Soviet  officials  in  an  effort  to  secure  an 
end  to  discrimination  against  religious 
minorities ; 

Third,  demand  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  it  permit  its  citizens  the  right 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
countries  of  their  choice  as  affirmed  by 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights:  and 

Fourth,  raise  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  the  issue  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  transgression  of  the  Decla- 
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ration  of  Human  Rights,   particularly 
against  Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States 
take  many  of  our  freedoms  for  granted. 
Two  in  particular  that  we  take  for 
granted  are — freedom  of  religion,  and 
freedom  to  emigrate.  These  like  many  of 
our  rights  seem  imlmportant  until  they 
are  taken  away  frran  us.  In  the  Soviet 
society,  however,  where  there  are  more 
than  100  nationalities,  many  of  whom 
scorn  and  discriminate  against  each  oth- 
er, and  where  It  has  state  poUcy  of 
atheism,  the  story  is  different.  Simple 
things  such  as  Yiddish  books  on  library 
shelves,  kosher  food,  schools  where  Yid- 
dish is  taught,  and  the  freedom  to  come 
and  go  to  a  synagogue  without  being  har- 
assed, which  are  taken  for  granted  in 
the  United  States,  are  denied  to  Soviet 
Jews. 

In  fact.  In  our  country,  there  Is  a  popu- 
lar bumper  sticker  that  says  "America 
Love  It  or  Leave  It."  This  is  a  simple 
statement  of  a  freedom  which  we  enjoy, 
but  one  that  is  denied  Soviet  citizens; 
namely,  the  right  of  emigration. 

In  one  sense  In  the  Soviet  Union  the 
Jew  is  an  eternal  stranger.  In  some  ways 
the  Jews'  situation  is  worse  than  that  of 
any  other  minority.  There  is  the  question 
of  whether  he  belongs  to  a  nationality, 
an  ethnic  group,  or  a  religion.  Further, 
since  the  inception  of  Israel,  the  Jew 
has  two  homelands  that  compete  for  his 
loyalties,  his  native  land,  and  his  spirit- 
ual homeland,  a  concept  that  Is  contrary 
to  the  tenets  of  communism. 

The  fact  that  Jews  through  the  world 
are  very  good  citizens  of  their  countries 
Is  unimportant  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Jews, 
no  matter  where  they  live,  have  been 
assimilated,  prospered,  and  consider 
themselves  citizens  of  their  native  land 
first  tmd  Jews  second. 

Currently,  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union 
are  subjected  to  a  delicate  system  of 
quotas  designed  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
proportional  representation  of  all  na- 
tionalities in  the  economy.  In  high  gov- 
ernment, and  in  party  organs  such  as 
the  central  committee.  He  is  scorned  and 
discriminated  against  in  a  society  where 
this  is  a  century  old  tradition.  Moreover, 
the  Jewish  religion  is  one  that  has  come 
imder  new  condemnation  because  of  the 
6-day  Arab-Israeh  war  in  1967,  and  the 
following  hostilities.  Israel  Is  at  war  with 
a  group  of  coimtries  whose  principal  ally 
and  supporter  is  the  Soviet  Union  and 
because  of  the  propaganda  against  Israel, 
anti-Semitism  has  again  become  accept- 
able, if  not  fashionable.  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Jew  Is  doubly  damned  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  first  for  being  ethically  Jewish 
and  second,  for  being  culturally  Rus- 
sian. They  are  suspected  of  harboring 
dual  political  and  psychological  loyalties 
to  a  homeland  other  than  the  U.S.S.R.,  a 
suspicion  that  anti-Israel  and  anti- 
Zionist  propaganda,  has  not  allayed  but, 
rather  fostered. 

Most  of  the  natlcmalltles  have  their 
own  territories,  where  the  language  ia 
their  own  and  where  most  ofQdals  are  of 
their  nationality.  Theoretically  the  Jews 
have  Biro-Bidzhan  on  the  Chinese  bor- 
der. However,  culturally  and  politically 
the  dominant  role  in  Biro-Bidzhan  has 
been  played  by  Russia,  not  Jews. 


There  are  other  minority  groups  In 
Russia  who  face  the  same  harsh  polldee 
as  the  Jews.  The  Jews  it  seems,  however, 
are  always  singled  out  and  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  religious  persecution,  and  their 
plight  signals  trouble  for  all  who  would 
practice  religion  In  the  oppressive, 
atheistic  atmosphere  of  the  Soviet  Union 
today. 

Ever  since  the  Commimlsts  came  to 
power  and  atheism  became  a  national 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  has  been 
suppression  of  all  religion,  yet  many  piu-- 
sue  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  are 
willing  to  leave  their  native  land  in  or- 
der to  continue  doing  so,  much  as  our 
pilgrim  fathers  first  left  England  to  come 
to  America. 

A  quick  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  under  the  Communists 
will  show  that  the  present  situation  is 
part  of  a  pattern  of  ongoing  persecu- 
tion. Jews  flocked  to  the  revolutionary 
banner  In  the  early  1900's.  The  overthrow 
of  the  tsar  gave  them  a  chance  to  leave 
the  settlements  and  the  chance  to  escape 
the  threat  of  death  and  being  forced  into 
work  progams.  Jews  like  Totsky,  Zlno- 
viev,  Kameney,  Svedlov,  and  Litvlnov 
were  Indispensable  to  Lenin  In  the  revo- 
lution, and  as  long  as  Lenin  was  alive 
anti-Semitism  was  held  to  a  minimiun. 

By  1939,  however,  Stalin  had  purged 
the  party  leadership  of  most  of  its  Jew- 
ish members.  After  the  Hitler-Stalin 
pact,  foreign  Jewish  Communists  who 
had  found  refuge  in  Moscow  suddenly 
found  themselves  being  shipped  to  Ger- 
many and  Hitler's  concentration  camps, 
and  Soviet  propaganda  swung  to  the 
Nazi  line. 

After  World  War  n,  Stalin  cracked 
down  on  what  he  termed  "rootless  cos- 
mopolitans" and  shut  down  virtually  all 
Yiddish  cultural  institutions.  In  1952, 
nearly  30  Jewish  writers  and  intellectuals 
were  liquidated  and  Stalin  set  the  stage 
for  the  "anti-Zionist"  purges  In  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany. 
If  Stalin  had  lived  this  surely  would  have 
led  to  mass  murder  of  the  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries. 

Khrushchev  once  denied  publicly  that 
anti-Semitism  exists  in  Russia,  yet  even 
under  Khrushchev  dozens  of  Jews  were 
shot  as  economic  speculators,  and  the 
furor  began  over  Yevtushenko's  poem 
"Babi  Yar." 

What  Stalin  started,  and  Khrushchev 
finished,  was  the  destruction  of  Jewish 
cultural  life. 

Under  Brezhnev,  as  a  result  of  the  6- 
Day  War  Between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis,  and  the  Soviet  commitments  to 
the  Arab  countries,  anti-Zionism  and  of- 
ficial anti-Israel  policy  has  been  Insti- 
tuted. 

Until  1967,  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union  solved  their  dilemma  by  ceasing  to 
be  Jews.  After  the  6-day  war,  however, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  Moscow's  cam- 
paign against  Israel  and  Zionism,  some 
assimilated  Jews  have  been  relmbued 
with  a  sense  of  their  own  Jewlshness. 
Scores  of  Jews  have  sent  and  signed 
petitions  to  the  Kremlin  demanding  exit 
visas;  others  have  staged  hunger  strikes 
and  sit-ins.  This  has  resulted  in  mass  ar- 


rests, intimidation,  convictions,  and  Jail 

sentences  for  some. 

Inadvertently,  the  Kremlin  has  fos- 
tered Jewish  awareness  and  has  thereby 
created  a  demand  by  Jews  and  others  for 
emigration  visas,  but  Soviet  leaders  see 
the  desire  to  leave  as  an  expression  of 
disloyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  esti- 
mated, however,  that  actually  only  about 
5  percent  of  Soviet  Jews  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  emigrate.  It  Is  further  esti- 
mated that  If  all  restrictions  were  re- 
moved, and  Jews  could  emigrate  without 
difficulty,  that  only  about  10  percent 
would  do  so.  The  reason  Is  that  the  So- 
viet Jews  professionally  are  very  well  off 
in  many  fields — such  as  art,  music,  sci- 
ence, Uteratxire.  engineering,  and  law. 
Although  Jews  represent  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  Soviet  population,  they 
account  for  14.7  percent  of  all  the  physi- 
cians, 8.5  percent  of  the  writers  and 
journalists,  10.4  percent  of  all  the  judges 
and  lawyers,  and  7.7  percent  of  the  ac- 
tors, musicians,  and  artists.  In  addition, 
14  percent  of  the  Jewish  population  In 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  higher  or  special- 
ized secondary  education  which  almost 
triples  the  rate  of  other  Russians.  Many 
Jews,  therefore,  feel  they  have  a  vested 
Interest  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  would 
not  leave  imder  any  circumstances. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  Soviet  Union's  denial  of  such  basic 
human  rights,  such  as  the  expression  of 
ideas,  the  exercise  of  religion,  and  the 
right  of  dissident  Jews  to  emigrate.  To 
me,  the  passage  of  House  Concvu-rent 
Resolution  471  Is  essential,  since  It  sets 
forth  the  outrage  of  most  Americans  over 
the  plight  of  religious  minorities  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Its  passage  will  show 
that  public  opinion  In  the  United  States 
opposes  the  actions  of  the  Brezhnev  gov- 
ernment in  this  regard.  Perhaps,  through 
this  moral  persuasion  by  the  Congress  in 
passing  H.R.  471,  we  and  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  be  able  to  Infiuence 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  relax  the  policies  In 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this  vital  area  of 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  House  Con- 
current Resolution  471  be  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  today,  since  we 
are  virtually  on  the  eve  of  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  Moscow  scheduled  for 
next  month.  The  passage  of  this  will  af- 
ford the  President  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  the  expression  set  forth  In  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  16,  1971, 1 
wrote  President  Nixon  urging  that  he 
make  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  a 
part  of  his  agenda  In  his  talks  with  So- 
viet leaders.  My  letter  to  the  President 
stated: 

Congress  or  thx  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  16, 1971. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  as  a  memlwr 
of  tbe  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  would  like  to  regretfully  submit  a  proposal 
relative  to  your  forthcoming  visit  to  tbe  So- 
viet Union. 

I  feel  that  your  trip  early  next  year  offers  a 
propitloiia  opportunity  for  you  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  In  your  talks  with 
Soviet  leaders  to  discuss  the  Issue  of  the  serl- 
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ous  plight  of  the  Russian  Jews  said  other 
religious  mliuMltles  In  tbe  U.S.S.R.  This  ac- 
tion would  be  In  keeping  with  the  B«pub- 
llcan  platform  adopted  at  the  1868  Repub- 
lican Convention,  and  would  be  responsive  to 
feelings  of  the  American  people  as  shown  by 
pubUc  opinion  polls.  I  am  sure  that  this  seri- 
ous situation  will  be  a  matter  of  great  In- 
terest when  the  platforms  of  the  two  major 
political  parties  are  reviewed  and  redrawn 
next  summer. 

I  note  that  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau 
of  Canada  discussed  the  Soviet  Jewish  ques- 
tion with  Russian  authorities  when  he  last 
visited  Moscow.  Similar  Intercession  has  been 
made  by  a  number  of  European  leaders.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefo(re,  that  you  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  spe«iklng  with  the 
prestige  of  our  great  nation,  could  very  ap- 
propriately request  that  discussions  on  this 
serious  problem  be  made  a  part  of  the  agenda 
of  matters  to  be  discussed  at  your  meeting. 

The  Communist  bloc  nations  have.  In  my 
opinion,  made  a  practice  of  seeking  United 
Nations'  actions  to  suit  their  convenience, 
and  I,  therefore,  feel  that  we  can  dte  with 
Impunity  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  to  the  Soviet  leaders,  espe- 
cially In  light  of  the  desire  for  compliance 
thereof  by  the  U.N.  member  states. 

It  is  my  conviction  also,  that  a  algnlflcant 
alleviation  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  problem 
through  your  Interceeslofn  might  well 
strengthen  your  hand  In  the  ultimate  hope 
for  a  mutually-acceptable  peace  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East. 

United  States  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  has  already  stated  that  under  exist- 
ing law  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  could  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the  pa- 
role authority  provided  by  our  Immigration 
laws,  in  case  of  those  persons  who  do  not 
elect  to  Immigrate  to  Israel.  Under  existing 
authority  religious  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union  are  entitled  to  seek  sanctuary  In  the 
U.S.  on  the  same  basis  accorded  the  escapees 
from  Hungary  and  the  more  recent  Cuban 
refugees,  who  came  to  the  VS.  fcdlowlng  the 
Castro  revolution. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  such  discussions  would 
encompass  not  only  tbe  Jews  of  the  U3.SJI., 
but  also  Christians  and  other  minorities 
who  most  certainly  are  faced  with  oppression 
and  certain  Indignities.  I  feel  It  would  be 
helpful,  also.  If  you  requested  a  meeting  with 
the  leaders  of  the  various  religious  faiths 
when  you  are  in  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby 
demonstrating  the  friendship  of  the  people 
of  the  U.S.  for  those  seeking  religious  free- 
dom. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  has  In  Its  many 
resolutions  and  other  expressions,  requested 
and  authorized  you.  as  our  President,  to  take 
some  action  in  these  matters.  In  fact,  you. 
when  you  were  a  member  of  the  Ho\ise,  Sen- 
ate and  even  Vice  President  were  one  of  the 
pioneers  who  years  ago  sought  this  very  goal. 
I'm  sure  you  recall  that  during  President 
Elsenhower's  Administration.  In  1953.  the 
Congress  condemned  the  persecution  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  all  minorities.  In  1964.  the  Con- 
gress ssked  the  churches  and  synagogues  of 
America  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  their  serv- 
ices on  Easter  Sunday  and  Passover  for  spe- 
cial prayers  for  deliverance  of  all  thpse  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  are  denied  freedom  of 
worship. 

Since  the  SU  Day  War  the  antl-Jewlsh 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  obvious. 
Our  Government  has  detaUed  the  reports  on 
how.  In  the  U.S.SJI.,  Jews  are  Imprisoned  on 
trumped-up  charges;  the  antl-semltlc  propa- 
ganda In  the  Soviet  press  and  radio;  the 
deprivation  of  cultural  and  religious  rights; 
discrimination  In  education  and  employ- 
ment; and  the  drastic  restrictions  on  the 
Jews  and  the  deprivation  of  the  right  of 
many  Jews  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 


There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Jews 
have  been  singled  out  for  special  restrictions 
and  that  they  are  denied  certain  limited  con- 
siderations accorded  other  minorities. 

The  publicity  of  the  treatment  of  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet  Jews  has  made  the  Communist 
leaders  very  sensitive  to  this  Issue.  This  con- 
duct has  undermined  the  Communist  propa- 
gandized pretensions  of  equality  and  Justice 
for  the  oppressed.  It  Is  true  that  there  have 
been  some  Indications  of  limited  Kremlin 
concessions  resulting  from  the  rising  outcry 
of  world  public  opinion  and  some  Jews  have 
finally  been  permitted  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  feel,  however,  that  your  per- 
sonal Intervention,  as  our  country's  Presi- 
dent, might  bring  about  a  major  revision  of 
the  present  existing  Soviet  antl-rellglous 
policies. 

I  feel  that  there  is  much  that  might  be 
gained  by  your  Intervening  and  that  such 
action  would  not  result  in  any  diplomatic 
complications  or  embarrassment,  even 
though  I  am  aware  that  the  Issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry  has  become  one  of  explosive  political 
potential  In  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  In  the 
unaligned  "third  world." 

I  feel  that  any  action  by  you  In  this  re- 
gard would  receive  the  full  support  of  the 
members  of  Congress  and  all  of  the  American 
people  Interested  In  the  rights  of  all  people  to 
fair  and  humane  treatment. 

Tour  consideration  of  these  suggestions 
wUl  be  greatly  appreciated  not  only  by  me 
and  the  members  of  Congress,  but  by  pe<^le 
of  goodwill  throughout  the  world. 

With  kindest  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

J.  Herbert  Bttrks, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  author  of  a  similar  bill, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  471. 

This  measure  calls  for  a  governmental 
commitment  to  use  formaJ  and  informal 
channels  to  express  our  great  concern 
about  Soviet  Union  oppression  of  reli- 
gious and  cultural  freedoms  as  well  as  re- 
strictions on  the  right  to  emigrate. 

Specifically,  the  President  is  asked  to 
request  that  the  Soviet  Government 
honor  the  words  of  its  constitution  by 
permitting  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
and  the  expression  of  ideas  by  all  of  Its 
citizens. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  states  our 
desire  for  the  President  to  request  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  that  it  permit  Its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  to  the 
countries  of  their  choice  as  affirmed  by 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

For  centuries,  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  suffered  both  legal  and  social  dis- 
crimination. In  recent  years,  however, 
their  status  Improved,  but  this  liberaliza- 
tion ended  with  the  internal  Soviet  reac- 
tion to  the  six-day  war  In  1967.  Since 
that  date,  there  hsis  been  a  return  to 
official  antipathy  toward  Jews  as  an  ex- 
pression of  Soviet  hostility  toward  Is- 
rael. This  reaction,  coupled  with  the  re- 
newed sense  of  cultural  identity  and  self- 
assertion  by  many  Jewish  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  formed  the  painful 
record  of  Soviet  Jewry  in  the  past  5 
years. 

World  attention  was  focused  on 
Soviet  policy  toward  its  Jewish  citizens 
after  a  series  of  trials  in  1970  and  1971 
of  Soviet  Jews  charged  with  antlstate 
activities,  and  after  the  attempted  hi- 


jacking of  a  Soviet  commercial  airplane 
by  Soviet  Jews. 

To  coimter  some  of  the  hostile  world 
press  attention  caused  by  the  trials, 
Soviet  officials  increased  the  number  of 
emigration  visas  Issued  in  1971,  and  thus 
far  in  1972  has  continued  this  trend. 

Yet  the  continued  restrictions  against 
the  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  wanted 
to  emigrate  have  kept  world  attrition 
focused  on  the  problems  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  not  on  the  very  limited  attempts  by 
the  Soviet  Government  to  solve  the 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  our  duty  to  serve  as 
a  beacon  of  hope  and  encouragement  to 
the  oppressed  people  of  the  world.  We 
must  take  steps  to  encourage  the  Soviet 
Union  to  allow  Soviet  Jews  to  express 
themselves  through  cultural  and  religi- 
ous 8M:tlvitles.  Soviet  Jews  should  not  be 
deprived  of  books  in  Hebrew,  of  Matzohs, 
and  of  synagogue  services.  They  should 
be  aUowed  to  emigrate  and  start  a  new 
life  elsewhere. 

The  bill  before  us.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  471,  urges  the  President  to 
use  his  Influence,  and  to  use  the  powers 
of  his  office  to  encourage  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  take  steps  to  relieve  the  dis- 
crimination that  presently  takes  place 
against  Soviet  Jews. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  and,  thus,  offer  a  promise  of 
hope  to  the  oppressed  pe<9le  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
few  years,  in  particular  since  the  1967 
Israeli-Arab  war,  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews,  denied  the  means  to  sustain  their 
religious  and  cultural  identity  inside  Rus- 
sia, and  denied  the  ability  to  move  else- 
where, has  been  brought  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  and 
people  of  the  world. 

As  we  consider  Concurrent  Resolution 
471  today,  I  think  It  well  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  background — well  as  it  is 
known  by  many — ^which  led  to  the  draft- 
ing and  introduction  of  this  resolution  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

In  Russia,  the  anti-Semitism  which 
flourished  under  the  czars  resulting  in 
the  pogroms  of  1905  and  1906  officially 
ended  with  the  Revolution.  Within  the 
Soviet  Ideology,  imder  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution and  embodied  In  Soviet  law,  all 
nationalities  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate In  their  group  existence  through 
cultural  and  educational  institutions  and 
activities  In  their  own  language. 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  there  was  no  question  that 
the  Intent  of  this  Ideology  of  a  union 
of  many  cultures  Included  the  Jews  as 
well  as  the  other  107  nationalities  that 
make  up  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

But  over  the  years  that  Intent  has 
clearly  changed.  While  as  late  as  1940. 
100,000  Jewish  children  attended  Yiddish 
school,  today  there  is  not  a  single  Yid- 
dish school  or  a  single  Yiddish  class  in 
the  entire  U.SJSJI. — this  In  spite  of  the 
Soviet  law  which  permits  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  classes  at  the  request  of  10 
parents.  This  systematic  cutting  off  of 
Russian  Jews  from  Jewish  culture  per- 
vades other  areas.  No  Judaic  periodleids 
or  devotional  literature  can  be  published. 
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no  prayer  shawls  or  phylacteries,  essen- 
tial to  the  services,  can  be  produced,  no 
meaningful  official  contact  with  coreli- 
gionists abroad  can  be  held. 

Take  all  these  steps  together  and  one 
begins  to  understand  the  term  "spiritual 
genocide"  which  has  been  used  to  de- 
scribe the  Soviet  policy  toward  their  Rus- 
sian Jewish  minority.  And  this  policy  ap- 
peared to  be  working.  A  gradual  dying 
of  interest  in  Judaism  was  predicted,  for 
it  seemed  quite  logical  that,  denied  ac- 
cess to  synagogues,  reading  no  Jewish 
books  and  having  no  Jewish  cultural  life, 
the  Russian  Jew  would  become  less  and 
less  Jewish  and  gradually  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  Russian  society. 

But  then  came  the  six-day  war.  With  It 
came  a  revival  of  pride  in  being  Jewish 
for  many  Russian  Jews.  With  this  revival 
of  a  sense  of  pride  in  identity  came  the 
drive  by  many  to  emigrate  to  Israel — 
their  state,  their  spiritual  home. 

At  first  these  requests  were  denied 
Then  emigration  was  a  mere  trickle. 
Last  year,  imder  mounting  pressure  of 
world  opinion  in  opposition  to  this  Soviet 
policy,  13,000  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  trickle  has  become 
a  stream. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  471  took 
shape,  to  state  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
take  steps  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  permit  free  expression  of  ideas 
and  the  free  exercise  of  religion  by  all  its 
citizens  in  accordance  with  Soviet  law — 
In  short,  end  this  drive  toward  "spiritual 
genocide"  of  the  Jewish  minority. 

Passage  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
will  also  put  the  United  States  on  record 
as  demanding  that  the  Soviet  Giovern- 
ment  permit  its  citizens  the  right  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  countries 
of  their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory.  It 
also  calls  upon  the  State  Department  to 
raise  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  question  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  disregard  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

Hoiise  Concurrent  Resolution  471  was 
conceived  and  introduced  prior  to  the 
President's  announcement  of  his  trip  to 
Russia  this  May.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution,  I  would  urge  its  adoption  at 
any  time. 

But  what  better  time  to  pass  it  than 
now,  as  the  President  prepares  for  his 
historic  trip.  How  better  to  arm  our 
President  as  he  enters  into  discussion 
with  the  Soviet  leaders,  than  to  present 
him  with  this  clear  declaration  of  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people  that 
the  rights  to  religious  freedom  guar- 
anteed under  the  Soviet  Constitution,  and 
the  right  to  emigrate  subscribed  to  by 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  should  and 
must  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion  has  raised  the  trickle  of  emi- 
grants from  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  stream. 
With  passage  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, we  here  today  can  perhaps  help  turn 
that  stream  into  a  flood. 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 


strong  support  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 471,  which  I  cosponsored  in  Its 
original  version. 

This  resolution  calls  for  a  firm  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  the  expression  of 
our  deep  concern  for  the  treatment  of 
Jews,  and,  indeed,  of  all  religious  minori- 
ties, in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  calls  upon 
the  President  to  utilize  both  formal  and 
informal  channels,  including  the  United 
Nations,  to  express  this  concern. 

By  passing  this  resolution,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Congress  will  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  request  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment honor  the  words  of  its  own  Con- 
stitution, by  allowing  all  of  its  citizens  to 
practice  the  free  expression  of  religious 
beliefs  and  cultural  ideas.  In  addition, 
the  President  would  be  requested  to 
plead  for  the  right  of  Soviet  citizens  to 
emigrate  to  the  countries  of  their  choice. 
I  think  that  all  of  us  have  been  greatly 
heartened  in  recent  months  by  the  Soviet 
Government's  relaxation  of  its  attitude 
toward  the  emigration  of  Jewish  citizens 
to  Israel.  This  development,  in  large 
measure,  is  due  to  the  overwhelming 
effort  to  mobilize  world  opinion  in  be- 
half of  Soviet  Jews.  This  effort  must  not 
be  relaxed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  time  for  the  Congress  to  be 
acting  on  this  resolution.  The  President 
is  now  preparing  for  his  very  important 
and  much-publicized  visit  to  Moscow.  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  he  will  have  this 
congressional  mandate  to  carry  with  him. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor 
of  a  similar  resolution  I  wish  to  support 
the  bill  before  us  today  and  express  my 
concern  for  Soviet  treatment  of  Its 
Jewish  citizens. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  suffer  discrimination 
in  a  number  of  ways.  They  have  been 
forbidden  the  free  practice  of  their  re- 
ligion, they  are  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  coimtry  to  emigrate  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  they  have  been  systematically 
excluded  from  the  Soviet  Government. 

Last  year  more  than  100  colleagues  of 
both  parties  expressed  their  concern  by 
supporting  a  House  resolution  for  con- 
gressional action.  The  day  for  that  ac- 
tion is  before  us  now.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  pass  this  bill  so  that 
the  President  can  present  this  message 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  fairly  elected  legislators  to 
Soviet  leaders  In  Moscow. 

There  are  those  who  protest  that  our 
voice  Is  but  a  cry  In  the  wilderness,  tliat 
it  will  do  no  good,  that  It  will  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  that  It  will  be  ignored  by  the 
Soviet  Government  which  will  go  on  Its 
way. 

There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  that 
assessment,  although  we  know  Russia 
will  be  more  motivated  by  what  Is  In 
its  own  interests  rather  than  moral 
considerations. 

The  fact  is  Soviet  leaders  are  sensitive 
to  world  opinion,  especially  as  some 
voices  of  that  opinion  are  Commimlst 
parties  in  other  countries  which  have 
shown  their  willingness  to  risk  Soviet 
censure  by  striving  to  demonstrate  that 
tenent  of  communism  is  social  justice. 


Private  citizens  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  are  unanimous  In 
supporting  humanitarian  fair  treat- 
ment for  the  minority  peoples,  religions, 
and  creeds  in  the  world.  We  are  not 
indifferent  to  repression  within  our 
borders,  and  without.  We  are  especially 
sensitive  to  repression  by  government 
whether  by  official  decree  or  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged. We  provide  our  own  people 
with  the  means  to  redress  these  wrongs 
and  we  are  not  indifferent  to  those  In 
other  countries. 

The  history  of  two  great  genocides  in 
this  century  demonstrates  what  can 
happen  when  minority  oppression  is  not 
vigorously  opposed. 

There  is  further  reason  to  believe  our 
expression  of  concern  here  today  will 
be  heeded  by  Russian  leaders. 

The  Russian  constitution  provides  for 
the  free  expression  of  ideas  and  exercise 
of  religion  by  all  of  its  peoples.  It  may 
be  that  our  action  is  the  nudge  which 
will  spur  their  leaders  to  the  literal  ob- 
servance of  their  constitution. 

For  us  In  this  Chamber  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  renew  our  faith  in  the 
ideal  of  religious  freedom  on  which  our 
country  was  founded  and  because  of 
which  our  forebears  suffered  hardship 
and  privation. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Con- 
ciurent  Resolution  471  which  was  origi- 
nally introduced  by  Mr.  O'Neill  and  my- 
self last  August  along  with  117  House  co- 
sponsors.  This  resolutlMi  recognizes  the 
repression  of  Jews  and  other  religious 
minorities  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  calls 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  do  three  things:  First,  to  urge  the  So- 
viet Government  to  permit  the  free  ex- 
pression of  ideas  and  exercise  of  religion; 
second,  to  utilize  formal  and  informal 
contacts  with  Soviet  officials  In  an  effort 
to  secure  an  end  to  religious  discrimina- 
tion; third,  to  request  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  it  permit  Its  citizens  the 
right  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  countries  of  their  choice;   and 
fourth,  to  raise  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  the  issue  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  transgression  of  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  particularly  against 
Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  President  sched- 
uled to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  next 
month,  I  think  today's  discussion  of  this 
resolution  is  most  timely,  and  I  would 
hope  that  prior  to  that  visit,  this  resolu- 
tion will  have  received  the  overwhelming 
endorsment  of  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  our  hope  that  the  President 
will  use  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  dis- 
cuss the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
religious  minorities  and  to  make  a  special 
plea  for  their  relief  on  the  behalf  of  the 
American  people  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
In  a  message  to  American  Jewish  lead- 
ers on  January  11,  1971,  President  Nixon 
made  the  following  statement: 

You  may  be  certain  .  .  .  that  this  Admin- 
istration, renecting  the  traditional  liberties 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded.  Joins 
with  you  in  urging  freedom  of  emigration  as 
explicitly  provided  in  Article  13  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  In 
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Its  commitment   to   cultural   and  religious 
freedom  at  home  and  abroad. 

Writing  In  the  Washington  Post  last 
year,  columnist  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld 
noted  that  President  Nixon  "has  a  little 
known  but  long-term  record  of  concern" 
for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  Mr.  Rosen- 
feld went  on  to  write: 

Mr.  Nixon  has  vigorously  Involved  the 
American  government  in  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  simultaneously  he  has  moved  to 
explore  better  relations  with  the  Kremlin. 
His  record  so  far  shows  the  two  do  fit. 

So  the  resolution  imder  consideration 
here  today  is  certainly  in  keeping  wito 
the  policy  and  concern  of  this  adminis- 
tration for  Soviet  Jews  and  therefore  in 
no  way  can  be  construed  to  have  an  un- 
dermining effect  on  the  President's  forth- 
coming visit  or  as  an  embarrassment  to 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  testimony  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  last  fall,  I  pointed  out  that: 

The  mistreatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  especially  severe  because  they  are 
discriminated  against  both  because  of  their 
religion  and  their  nationality. 

Unlike  the  other  10  recognized  re- 
ligions in  the  Soviet  Union,  each  Jewish 
congregation  must  function  in  isolation. 
The  publication  of  reUgious  lltei-ature 
and  Bibles  and  the  manufacture  of  re- 
ligious articles  are  forbidden.  There  can 
be  no  replacement  of  aging  rabbis  be- 
cause there  are  no  religious  schools  or 
rabbinical  seminaries,  nor  are  theology 
students  permitted  to  study  abroad. 
Synagogues  have  been  closed  in  almost 
systematic  fashion  as  a  result  of  both 
direct  and  indirect  governmental  action. 
The  niunber  of  synagogues  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  steadily  declined  from  450  in 
1956,  to  100  in  1963,  until  today  there  are 
less  than  60. 

It  is  little  wonder  then  that  thousands 
of  Soviet  Jews  requested  permission  to 
emigrate  in  order  to  maintain  their  reli- 
gious and  cultural  identity.  And  while 
the  Soviet  Government  has  allowed  for 
an  increased  outflow  of  Soviet  Jews  in 
recent  months  in  the  face  of  interna- 
tional attention  and  pressures,  its  rec- 
ord is  still  abysmal,  and  still  runs  in  di- 
rect contravention  to  article  xm  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  states: 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  coun- 
try, including  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  copy 
of  a  let^r  which  was  transmitted  to 
President  Nixon  on  March  20  of  this  year, 
signed  by  48  Jewish  families  from  all  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  letter  these 
families  pointed  out  that  more  and  more 
applications  have  been  made  to  Soviet 
authorities  requesting  the  right  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel,  and  yet,  In  their  words, 
"all  our  applications  were  unreasonably 
refused."  The  letter  went  on  to  .state  most 
eloquently,  and  I  quote: 

We  see  In  your  forthcoming  visit  to  the 
X7S8R  a  happy  possibility  to  use  ova  Influence, 
not  only  In  solution  of  urgent  International 
problems,  and  In  the  name  of  general  hu- 
manitarian purposes,  not  only  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Soviet-American  relations,  but 
slso  for  the  sake  of  those  people  who  are 


expecting  sympathy  to  their  destinies  from 
everybody    who    can    help    them. 

M.  Speake,  I  think  we  owe  It  to 
these  families  and  thousands  like  them 
in  the  Soviet  Union  to  demonstrate  our 
humanitarian  concern  for  their  plight 
by  the  passage  of  this  resolution  today. 
I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  President  to  give 
him  the  full  backing  of  the  Congress  to 
raise  the  twin  issues  of  religious  free- 
doms and  free  emigration  in  his  forth- 
coming discussions  with  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership. This  resolution  offers  an  excel- 
lent vehicle  for  that  purpose  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for 
it. 

At  this  point  in  the  debate,  I  wish  to 
include  the  full  text  of  the  letter  signed 
by  the  48  Soviet  Jewish  families.  The 
letter  follows : 

March  20,  1972. 
The  PHEsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  Recently,  more  and 
more  Soviet  Jews  applied  to  you  with  a  re- 
quest to  help  them  in  their  struggle  for  re- 
patriation to  Israel. 

We  have  also  repeatedly  addressed  the  So- 
viet authorities,  asking  them  to  let  us  repa- 
triate to  Israel,  but  all  our  applications  were 
unreaisonably  refused. 

We  see  in  your  forthcoming  visit  to  the 
U.SJ3.R.,  a  happy  possibility  to  use  your  in- 
fluence, not  only  in  solution  of  urgent  inter- 
national problems  and  in  the  name  of  general 
humanitarian  purposes,  not  only  for  the  im- 
provement of  Soviet-American  relations,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  those  people  who  are  ex- 
pecting sympathy  to  their  destinies  from 
everybody  who  can  help  them. 

Tour  recent  answer  to  the  appeal  of  Ruth 
Alexandrovlch  strengthened  our  assurance  in 
your  support.  Our  problem  is  the  problem 
of  freedom  to  display  one's  national  feeling, 
freedom  to  choose  a  mother  tongue  and  cul- 
ture, freedom  to  choose  the  country  to  live. 

Addressing  your  attention  to  the  problem, 
we  are  feeling  at  the  same  time  that,  should 
you  get  Interested  In  it  during  your  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  express  the  wish  to 
meet  Soviet  Jews,  you  will  be  offered  meeting 
and  Interviews  with  such  people  of  Jewish 
nationality  which  do  not  share  our  national 
feeling. 

And  again  we  shall  be  spoken  for,  and  rep- 
resented by  people  who  have  the  right  to  do 
it  only  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  those 
who  authorize  them. 

For  this  not  to  take  place,  we  ask  you,  Mr. 
President,  to  include  in  your  itinerary  In  the 
USSR,  a  meeting  with  the  people  who  sign 
this  letter.  We  applied  to  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties with  a  similar  request.  .  .  .  (heavy  tele- 
phone Interference  at  this  point) .... 

We  hope  that  the  request  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  preventive  measures  aimed  at  our 
isolation,  and  your  visit  will  not  be  darkened 
by  repressions  against  the  Jews  for  their  wish 
to  meet  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Signatories  to  the  letter  to  President  Nixon. 

FROM    MOSCOW 

Lydia  Korenfeld,  Lazar  Lubarsky,  Stella 
Goldberg,  Alia  Smlllanskaya,  Oavriel  Shapiro, 
Leonid  Tsipln,  Boris  Kogan.  Alexander 
Lerner  .  .  .  (Interference)  .  .  .  Vladimir  Ger- 
shovlch,  TakoT  Pisarevsky. 

Vladimir  Slepak.  Viktor  Polsky.  Pavel 
Abramovlch,  Yuri  Kosharovsky,  David  Mark- 
ish,  Boris  Orlov,  Levi  Llbov,  Anatoly  Galperin, 
Leonid  Koeovoy,  Boris  Binblnder. 

Mussla  Zelchlk,  Vladimir  Prestin,  Ulya 
Kurasln,  Vladimir  Markman,  Yosef  Begun. 
MlkhaU  Klaltchkin,  Sergei  Gurwltz,  Anatoly 
Yudakov  (?),  Isaak  Penson,  Roman  Rutman. 


TROM   LENINGRAD 

Izrall    Varnavistky,    Mira    Kornblit,    Lev 
Lerner,  Genrikh  Mlrkln,  Daniel  Teitelbaum. 


FROM    SVERDLOVSK 


Mark  Levin. 


FROM    VILNA 


Zellk  Gafanovich.  Anatoly  Herhkovich, 
Yelena  niyovlch  (?),  Boris  Shapiro,  David 
Oisbavang,  Mikhail  Pakterman,  Rashel 
Zaksider,  Arkay  Baazhin,  Etaln  Finkel- 
shtein  .  .  .   (i.iterference)    .  .  . 


Anderson  Hails  Passage  of  Soviet  Jew  Res- 
olution, Urges  President  Nixon  To  Raise 
Issue  in  Moscow 

Washington,  D.C. — Congressman  John  B. 
Anderson  (R-IU.)  today  hailed  House  passage 
of  his  resolution  calling  for  the  relief  of  So- 
viet Jews  as  "a  solid  showing  of  Congres- 
sional concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet. re- 
ligious minorities"  and  as  "a  vehicle  of 
support  for  the  President  in  raising  the  twin 
Issues  of  religious  persecution  and  free  emi- 
gration in  his  forthcoming  discussions  with 
Soviet  leaders." 

The  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res.  471,  urges  the 
President  to  caU  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  religion  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  right  to  emigrate,  and 
to  raise  the  issue  of  Soviet  transgression  of 
the  Declaration  of  Hvunan  Rights,  particu- 
larly against  Soviet  Jews  and  other  minori- 
ties, in  the  UJJ.  General  Assembly. 

PoUowing  passage  of  the  resolution.  Ander- 
son and  Rep.  Thomas  P.  O'NelU,  Jr.  (D- 
Mass.),  co-authors  of  the  measure,  held  a 
press  conference  with  Rep.  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal  (D-N.Y.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Europe,  and 
Miss  Katla  Palatnlk,  a  recent  Soviet  Jewish 
emigre  to  Israel.  Miss  Paiatnlk's  sister,  Ralza 
Palatnlk,  remains  imprisoned  In  the  Ukraine 
for  anti-Soviet  activities  which  Include  the 
possession  of  Hebrew  poems  and  literature 
about  Israel. 

In  Anderson's  words,  "The  story  of  Ralza 
Palatnlk  is  but  one  example  of  the  t^^ie  of 
Soviet  government  persecution  being  prac- 
ticed against  its  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Official  restrictions  against  Jewish  and  cul- 
tural life  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
amply  catalogued  in  recent  years.  These  In- 
clude inadequate  religious  facilities,  pres- 
sures against  synagogue  attendance,  the  pro- 
hibition against  publication  of  religious  ma- 
terials. Including  Bibles,  and  the  refusal  to 
permit  rabbinical  training." 

Anderson  went  on,  "It  Is  little  wonder  that 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  have  requested  per- 
mission to  emigrate  In  order  to  maintain 
their  religious  and  cult\iral  Identity.  And  yet 
the  Soviet  record  to  date  on  emigration  has 
been  abysmal  and  only  token,  in  clear  con- 
travention of  Article  XIII  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights."  Anderson  re- 
vealed that  he  had  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  President  Nixon  from  48  Soviet  Jewish 
families  in  which  they  protest  Soviet  rejec- 
tion of  their  applications  to  emigrate  and 
urge  the  President  to  raise  this  matter  in  his 
May  visit. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
471.  seeking  relief  from  restrictions  on 
Soviet  Jews,  and  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal >  and  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Pre- 
linghuysen)  on  their  leadership  in  this 
effort  to  draw  attention  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews. 

The  resolution  which  we  are  discussing 
today  is  virtually  identical  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  394,  which  I  cospon- 
sored in  August  of  last  year.  That  resolu- 
tion received  wide  bipartisan  support 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  to  speak  out 
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against  the  oppression  of  a  minority  wltfa 
whom  we  feel  a  great  kinship.  Further- 
more, we  realize  that  in  our  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Union  we  cannot  afford  to  si- 
lence our  own  beliefs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  testifying  on  behalf  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  394  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  last 
November,  I  made  reference  to  the  ex- 
periences of  four  of  my  constituents  from 
Highland  Park.  111.,  in  the  Soviet  Union 
when  they  visited  there  last  year.  In  the 
course  of  their  visit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert 
Braverman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Alpert  had  occasion  to  meet  a  small  num- 
ber of  Soviet  Jews  some  of  whom  were 
seeking  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  honorable  and  law- 
abiding  American  citizens  were  detained 
and  harrassed  at  the  Moscow  airport  at 
the  time  of  their  intended  departure  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  were  searched.  In- 
terrogated for  a  period  of  several  hours, 
detained  for  a  total  of  30  hours,  and  suf- 
fered the  confiscation  of  a  tape  recorder, 
a  camera,  and  other  personal  items.  The 
sole  offense  of  these  honorable  American 
citizens  was  a  genuine  and  compassionate 
concern  for  those  embracing  their  reli- 
gion who  were  being  oppressed  by  officials 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  actions  taken  already 
by  our  citizens  have  contributed  to  the 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  been  permitted  to  emi- 
grate from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Israel,  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  my  feeling  that  passage 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  will  provide 
further  relief  to  these  beleaguered  per- 
sons whose  only  offense  is  that  they  seek 
to  worship  God  in  their  own  way — and 
according  to  their  deepest  beliefs.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  we  would  fall  to  speak 
our  forcibly  and  in  unmistakable  words 
as  we  are  doing  in  this  brief  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  support  of  this  measure — House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Joined  the  other  monbers  of  the  commit- 
tee in  urging  House  approval  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471. 

It  Is  imix>rtant  that  we  dramatize  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  and  that  of  all 
peoples  In  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  per- 
secuted for  their  religious  beliefs. 

Soviet  involvement  in  the  Middle  East 
when  related  to  the  foreign  policy  goals 
of  the  Tsars  and  their  constant  expan- 
sionist programs  points  out  the  need  for 
the  free  world  to  be  ever  alert  to  Soviet 
foreign  policy  machinations.  It  Is  also  im- 
portant that  the  domestic  political  dic- 
tatorship within  the  U.S.S.R.  be  contin- 
ually called  to  the  attention  of  free  world 
citizens.  The  government  pressure,  intim- 
IdatlcHi,  and  denial  of  civil  rights  to  So- 
viet Jews  is  an  international  disgrace. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  res- 
olution receive  such  overwhelming  sup- 
port, and  I  am  h(H>eful  that  this  aflBrma- 
tlve  step  by  the  Hoiise  will  demcwistrate 
to  the  Kremlin  the  need  for  its  providing 
Soviet  citizens  with  religious  freedom 
which  has  been  so  long  denied  them. 
Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  WUUam 
Shakespeare  some  400  years  ago  wrote: 
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There  1b  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which    taken    at    the    flood,    leads    on    to 

fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  boimd  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

Perhaps  Shakespeare,  seer  of  truth  in 
the  himian  existence,  with  these  words 
was  foretelling  the  current  plight  of  So- 
viet minorities,  particularly  Soviet  Jews. 
"Bound  in  shallows"  If  they  seek  to  re- 
main both  Soviet  and  Jews,  the  2  to  3 
million  members  of  this  minority  are  re- 
stricted In  their  public,  private,  and  re- 
ligious Hves.  Contrary  to  stipulation  in 
the  Soviet  Constitution,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  either  Soviet  or  Jew.  They 
are  instead  placed  in  a  flshbowl  when 
they  strive  to  live  as  Soviet  citizens  and 
harassed  when  they  attempt  to  wor- 
ship as  Jewish  celebrants.  They  con- 
stantly stand  in  the  eye  of  surveillance, 
beneath  an  unveiled,  threatening  shadow 
of  arrest. 

Such  prejudice  for  many  years  has 
been  the  case.  Recently,  however,  a  new 
form  of  officially  proscribed  Intolerance 
has  dictated  that  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  or  elsewhere  are  find- 
ing themselves  "bound  in  miseries."  Per- 
haps the  Soviet  government  is  fearful 
that  emigres  would  later  speak  out 
against  policies  In  their  former  home- 
land, or  perhaps  it  is  just  concerned  that 
a  mass  exodus  would  bespeak  dissatisfac- 
tion by  itself.  Perhaps  it  worries  over  the 
opinions  their  strategically  situated  Mid- 
dle Eastern  allies  might  develop  if  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  freedom  of  na- 
tional choice  were  extended  to  Jews — 
thus  perhaps  adding  the  hiunan  resources 
of  thousands  to  the  besieged  state  of  Is- 
rael. It  could  be  for  any  of  nimierous 
reasons  that  the  Soviet  government,  un- 
til the  spotlight  of  world  attention  in  re- 
cent months  focused  on  the  problem, 
deemed  proper  the  disregard  of  a  1948 
United  Nations'  civil  rights  declaration 
and  clamped  a  tight  lid  on  Jewish  popu- 
lation exit  visas. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  next 
6  weeks,  the  tide  can,  should,  and  must 
roll  in  to  submerge  the  shallows  and  mis- 
eries of  Soviet  Jews  and  fioat  them  to 
the  higher  groimd  of  more  f ortimate  life. 
By  our  overwhelming  vote  for  House  Con- 
current Resolution  471  today,  this  body 
is  telling  the  President,  the  American 
people,  and  the  world  that  the  waters  of 
concern  are  rising.  By  using  this  and  the 
dictates  of  conscience  as  his  base,  the 
President  can  thus  present  in  his  discus- 
sions with  Soviet  government  leaders 
next  month  the  dismay  of  the  American 
people  at  the  inhmnane  treatment  ac- 
corded these  Jews  and  other  minority 
groups. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
events  of  the  past  year  have  demon- 
strated that  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  despite  its  protestations  to 
the  contrary,  Is  in  some  degree  sensitive 
toward  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
its  treatment  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
that  nation.  The  increase  in  emigration 
over  the  past  year— while  It  is  still 
shamefully  below  what  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted— would  not  have  come  without 
the  constant  pressure  that  those  in  Con- 
gress and  outside  have  applied. 


It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to  go  on 
record  as  declaring  formally  that  the 
fundamental  violations  of  basic  human 
rights  which  the  Jewish  population  of 
the  Soviet  Union  suffer  are  Intolerable 
to  civilized  men  and  women. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  Is  com- 
mendable and  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
it  overwhelmingly  so  that  those  in  power 
in  the  Soviet  Union  will  understand  how 
deeply  the  American  people  feel  about 
the  questions  of  religious  and  personal 
freedom. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  the  f oUowlng  steps  to  ease  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews: 

Call  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to 
permit  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
the  exercise  of  religion  by  all  citizens  in 
accordance  with  the  Soviet  Constitution 

Utilize  formal  and  informal  contacts 
with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort  to  secure 
an  end  to  discrimination  against  rellcdous 
minorities. 

Request  the  Soviet  Government  to  per- 
mit its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of  their 
choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Raise  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
transgression  of  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man  Rights,  particularly  against  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  minorities. 

We  are  not  here  asking  the  Soviet 
Government  to  do  anything  that  is  not 
routinely  and  regularly  done  within  our 
own  country.  The  rights  of  Soviet  Jews 
as  of  other  oppressed  people  across  the 
globe  must  be  forcefully  supported  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  fore- 
fathers. In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  guaranteed 
the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  and  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly. 
These  are  among  our  most  cherished  lib- 
erties— an  essential  part  of  our  lives. 
However,  in  many  countries,  people  are 
frustrated  in  their  desire  to  practice  their 
religion.  Among  these  groups  are  many 
minority  peoples  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
particularly  the  Jews. 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
persecuted  over  many  centuries.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  czarist  days,  the  pogroms 
of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries 
made  these  times  among  the  darkest  for 
Russian  Jewry. 

With  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  a  new 
form  of  government  and  a  new  con- 
stitution came  into  being  in  1917.  The 
new  Soviet  Constitution  secured  for  So- 
viet citizens  religious  freedom  smd  the 
freedom  of  development  of  national  mi- 
norities and  ethnic  groups.  Article  123 
of  this  Constitution  states: 

Equality  of  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  irrespective  of  their  nationality  or 
race.  In  all  spheres  of  economic,  government, 
cultural,  political  and  other  social  activity. 
Is  an  Indefeasible  law.  Any  direct  or  indirect 
restriction  of  the  rights  of,  or  conversely,  the 
establishment  of  any  direct  or  Indirect  priv- 
ileges for  citizens  on  account  of  their  race 
or  national  excluslveness  or  hatred  or  con- 
tempt, are  punishable  by  law. 

However,  in  reality.  Soviet  practices 
have  not  fulfilled  these  guarantees. 
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In  recent  years,  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jew  has  become  more  apparent  to  the 
outside  world.  And  for  many  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  not  been  fully  assimilated  into 
the  Soviet  way  of  life,  a  new  awareness,  a 
new  sense  of  Jewlshness.  has  developed. 
The  lack  of  cultural  and  religious  Items 
and  the  lack  of  ssmagogues  are  deeply 
resented  deprivations. 

The  Soviet  Jew.  particularly  the 
yoimger  one,  is  often  desirous  of  start- 
ing a  new  life  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union 
most  frequently  in  Israel.  This  develop- 
ment has  stimulated  a  wave  of  applica- 
tions for  permission  to  emigrate.  These 
courageous  people  have  risked  their  jobs, 
their  personal  freedom,  and  their  physi- 
cal safety  to  go  to  Israel.  And  thousands 
are  being  allowed  to  leave.  But  these 
thousands  are  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  estimated  2.6  million  Jews  who  are 
Soviet  citizens. 

For  Russian  Jewry,  a  few  positive  signs 
exist.  For  the  first  time  in  decades, 
Jewish  training  for  the  rabbinate  was 
allowed  by  Soviet  officials.  In  Moscow  a 
school  was  opened  informally  last  fall 
with  10  students,  although  offilcal  au- 
thorization did  not  come  imtil  later.  Jews 
are  employed  in  all  sectors  of  the  Soviet 
economy  which  is  another  change 
brought  by  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 
Also,  Jews  represent  10  percent  of  the 
scientists,  intellectuals,  and  scholars  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  although  they  comprise 
only  1  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
nation. 

Yet  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
victims  of  anti-Semitism.  For  example, 
Jews  are  now  in  Soviet  prisons  and  labor 
camps  on  various  charges,  often  without 
trial.  If  we  believe  in  religious  liberty, 
we  cannot  tolerate  this  anti-Semitism. 

I  again  urge  the  President,  as  I  have 
done  in  private  correspondraice.  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  the  Soviet  Jews  during 
his  upcoming  visit  to  the  U.S.SJI.  next 
month.  I  ask  President  Nixon  to  convey 
to  the  Soviet  leaders  the  consensus  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
American  people  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship treat  all  their  citizens  with  dignity 
and  respect. 

The  resolution  before  the  House  today 
expresses  the  concerns  of  many  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  my  own  con- 
victions. It  places  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  record  against  this  con- 
tinuing injustice. 

This  resolution  does  the  following: 

It  calls  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  per- 
mit freedom  of  expression  and  ideas  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution 
itself. 

It  urges  the  U.S.  Government  to  use 
both  formal  tind  informal  means  to  per- 
suade Soviet  officials  to  move  to  end  dis- 
crimination against  Soviet  Jews. 

It  requests  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
all  Jewish  citizens  to  emigrate  if  they 
desire. 

Finally,  it  suggests  that  the  United 
Nations  undertake  the  problem  of  Soviet 
Jewry  and  the  treatmait  of  other  minori- 
ties in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  hope  my 
colleagues  will  also. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  millions  of  ccHicemed  Americans  to 


protest  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties against  their  Jewish  citizens.  It  Is 
American-Soviet  relations,  we  always 
recognize  the  Soviet  Government  Is  ba- 
sically totalitarian  and  demonstrates 
this  by  depriving  Jewish  citizens  of  ele- 
mental himian  rights. 

I  know  that  the  caiise  of  world  peace 
is  overwhelming  and  I  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  most  successful  in  his  visit  to 
Moscow.  But  since  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment always  attempts  to  gage  American 
public  opinion.  I  feel  it  is  vital  that  we 
let  them  know  the  full  measiu-e  of  our 
thinking  over  their  treatment  of  their 
Jewish  citizens. 

As  cosponsor  of  a  resolution  asking  the 
President  to  exert  his  influence  to  en- 
courage the  Soviet  Government  to  per- 
mit its  Jewish  citizens  to  practice  their 
religion  without  Interference  and  to  emi- 
grate if  they  choose.  I  hope  that  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  many  groups  and  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  United  States  will 
help  impress  upon  the  Soviet  authorities 
the  folly  of  their  policies. 

I  cite  one  example  of  what  is  happen- 
ing to  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

Since  the  Soviet  Goverrunent  makes  it 
as  difficult  as  possible  for  effective  com- 
munications with  Soviet  Jewry,  the 
Cleveland-btised  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews  depends  on  telephone  conver- 
sations for  much  of  its  information.  The 
following  was  received  from  Roman  Rut- 
man,  of  Moscow,  over  the  telephone  on 
April  4. 1972.  by  Dr.  L.  Rosenblimi.  Union 
of  Councils  chairman : 

Lees  than  a  month  has  passed  from  the 
time  that  we  last  appealed  to  you  pertaining 
to  the  Illegal  actions  of  the  Soviet  authorities 
against  the  Jews  of  Kiev  desiring  to  meet  in 
front  of  the  synagogue.  We  wanted  you  to 
luiow  that  such  actions  are  ominous  indica- 
tions of  coming  violent  anti-Semitic  activi- 
ties. The  actions  of  the  mUltla  and  the  KOB 
in  front  of  the  Moscow  Synagogue,  on  Archl- 
pava  Street,  during  the  first  night  of  Pass- 
over. Wednesday,  March  29,  was  a  continuing 
indication  that  the  religious  oppression  has 
reached  Moscow  as  well. 

Police  and  KOB  prohibited  Jews  from  con- 
gregating in  front  of  or  even  near  the  Syn- 
agogue. FoUowlng  services  as  Jews  left  the 
synagogue  the  authorities  resorted  to  vio- 
lence. Jews  who  stopped  for  a  moment  to  wish 
one  another  a  happy  Psissover  were  pushed  off 
the  synagogue  steps.  The  spirit  of  the  holiday 
was  further  distorted  by  loud  speakers  blar- 
ing, "immediately  leave  the  area,  leave  the 
street  clear  for  traffic,  stop  singing  and  danc- 
ing." The  police  diverted  heavy  traffic  down 
narrow  Arohipova  Street,  thus  creating  a  very 
tense  atmosphere  around  the  Synagogue.  A 
human  chain  of  police  pushed  and  forced  old 
and  young  alike  who  came  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue. This  action  culminated  in  a  number 
of  Jews  being  arrested. 

Not  wishing  to  obstruct  traffic  and  listen- 
ing to  the  commands  of  the  police  a  number 
of  young  people  gathered  in  a  nearby  park. 
They  were  Immediately  attacked  and  beaten 
and  a  few  dozen  were  arrested.  While  the 
police  attack  was  taking  place,  a  number  of 
enraged  officers  screamed  and  made  anti- 
Semitic  statements,  "this  time  let's  finish 
them  off,  catch  the  damn  Jews."  The  entire 
episode  had  the  smell  and  feeling  of  a 
pogrom. 

We  bopk  that  the  world  Jewish  Community 
and  free  men  everywhere  will  listen  and  hear 
our  plea. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Mr.  Rutman. 
Victor  Pcdsky.  Vladimir  fflepak,  Alexan- 


der Lemer,  Natan  Feingold,  Vladimir 
Prestln,  Pavel  Abramovltch,  Eugenl  Ger- 
ser,  Boris  Olov,  \^ctor  Yachot.  Mikhail 
EQatchln,  Oergiel  Gurvltz,  nia  Koroif  eld, 
Anatoli  Galperln.  Vladimir  Kovel,  Leonid 
Koshevol.  Lev  Llbov,  Gabriel  Shapiro. 
Valerl  Krizhak.  Yuri  Wasserman,  Boris 
Kogan.  Boris  Kinblnder,  Vladimir  Rogin- 
sky.  and  Yosef  Begun. 

This  telephoned  letter  gives  another 
glimpse  Into  Soviet  tactics  against  its 
Jewish  citizens. 

As  an  American  who  visited  the  Berlin 
wall  not  too  long  after  It  was  erected. 
I  know  somewhat  of  the  terror  and  frus- 
tration under  which  people  can  live. 
I.  along  with  other  Americans  harbor 
that  basic  hate  of  oppression  and  com- 
psission  for  the  underdog.  There  may  be 
many  things  wrong  with  our  country,  but 
we  still  maintain  this  love  of  freedom 
smd  the  need  to  share  it  with  those  less 
fortunate. 

So  our  campaign  waged  against  thje 
Soviet  authorities  is  not  unusual  nor 
unique.  It  is  in  keeping  with  a  history 
and  heritage  that  have  served  us  well 
and.  God  willing,  will  continue  to  do  so. 

To  what  do  we  object  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  treatment  of  Jews? 

The  news  media  have  given  us  some 
indication  of  the  criminal  trials  and  the 
charges  that  have  been  levied  against 
Jews  for  alleged  plots  and  other 
"crimes."  Some  of  these  so-called  crimes 
consisted  of  possessing  books  on  Jewldi 
history  and  the  Hebrew  Ismguage. 

Sentences  to  prison  camps  for  these 
"offenses"  have  been  cruel  and  lengthy. 
I  understand  from  reliable  sources  that 
there  are  at  least  65  Jewish  political  pris- 
oners serving  in  Soviet  labor  camps. 

We  know,  for  Instance,  that  once  a 
Jew  makes  application  to  immigrate  to 
Israel  that  he  loses  his  job.  Other  things 
may  follow  such  as  harassment  and  sur- 
prise visits  and  searches  by  Soviet 
authorities. 

If  a  Soviet  Jew  finally  does  receive  per- 
mission to  leave,  he  goes  almost  destitute 
since  the  government  takes  as  its  "fee" 
almost  all  his  money  and  possessions. 
The  steps  leading  up  to  permission  to 
emigrate  are  horrendous  and  Inhumane 
with  humiliating  and  pimitive  procedures 
imposed. 

"The  public  pressure  up>on  these  people 
is  terrific.  Of  course,  the  news  media  in 
the  Soviet  Union  all  are  government 
controlled.  Public  denunciations  of  Jew- 
ish citizens  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
overall  Soviet  policy  to  harass  and  to 
discourage. 

I  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  hear  from  Soviet  officials  their  ex- 
planation of  all  these  things.  It  does  not 
impress  me  that  their  Jewish  citizens 
reportedly  have  as  much  religious  free- 
dom as  anyone  else  in  Russia.  That  does 
not  answer  the  basic  facts  of  persecu- 
tion and  denial  of  himian  rights. 

I  am  not  impressed  that  the  Soviet 
Govermnent  does  not  permit  any  other 
able-bodied  individuals,  scientists,  and 
professors  to  emigrate.  Permitting  only 
the  aged  and  feeble  to  emigrate  is  a 
cruel  policy  that  discriminates  unjustly 
3u>  matter  what  IndiTldiia]s'  religions 
maybe. 

And.  last  of  an.  I  am  Dol  Imprsesed 
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with  the  contentions  that  the  Soviet 
Jews  are  fomenting  their  problems  in  an 
effort  to  gain  a  worldwide  audience.  The 
answer  to  this  is  even  simpler:  let  them 
go. 

What  does  impress  me  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  70,000  application  re- 
quests representing  about  250  million 
people  on  file  from  Soviet  citizens  who 
want  to^leave.  I  xmderstand  requests  are 
increasing  by  2.000  to  3,000  monthly. 

And  all  of  this  hi  the  face  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Soviet  Government  will  use 
every  means  at  its  command  to  harass, 
persecute,  and  even  Imprison  individuals 
who  want  to  leave,  particularly  for  Israel. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  organizations 
and  individuals  is  imperative  in  letting 
the  Soviet  Government  know  that  we 
know  what  is  the  truth. 

I  urge  the  President  to  impart  these 
feelings  to  the  Soviet  Government.  I 
V  ould  hope  the  State  Department  would 
agree  to  discussing  these  important  is- 
sues of  human  rights  with  Soviet  offi- 
cials. 1  think  we  constantly  should  re- 
mind the  Soviets  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights  af- 
firms the  rights  of  people  to  immigrate 
to  countries  of  their  choice. 

Perhaps,  we  can  convince  the  Soviet 
Goverrmient  to  change.  And  if  we  can- 
not, then  we  must  continue  to  speak  out 
for  basic  human  rights  and  religious 
freedom.  We  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
five  compelling  reasons  for  the  House  re- 
soundingly to  affirm  our  commitment  to 
religious  freedom  by  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proving House  Concurrent  Resolution 
471  today. 

One  obvious  reason  is  the  reality  con- 
fronting the  Soviet  Jew.  We  know  that 
Jews  are  officially  recognized  as  a  na- 
tionahty  in  the  Soviet  Union— the  ninth 
largest  among  142  nationaUtles— yet 
they  do  not  have  the  same  rights  as 
have  been  granted  to  other  nationalities. 
We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  hard- 
ly a  free  country.  But  with  the  major 
exception  of  the  Soviet  Jew  this  lack  of 
freedom  is  dispensed  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis.  We  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  are  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  today 
who  simply  seek  the  same  rights,  limited 
as  they  may  be,  as  their  fellow  citizens. 
They  consider  themselves  good  Russians, 
good  patriots  and  they  want  to  be  good 
Jews.  They  seek  no  special  treatment, 
simply  the  same  equality  imder  Soviet 
law  extended  to  other  Soviet  citizens. 
We  should  support  their  quest  for  equal- 
ity. 

At  the  same  time  we  know  that  there 
are  Russian  Jews  who  want  to  leave  their 
coimtry  and  we  also  know  that  there  is 
a  country  willing  to  accept  them — Israel. 
At  the  great  risk  of  employment  and  per- 
sonal safety,  many  thousands  of  Russian 
Jews  have  registered  with  the  Israeli 
representative  in  the  Soviet  Union — 
the  Dutch  Embassy — for  permission  to 
leave.  Because  of  the  Soviet  policy  of 
harassment  of  Russian  Jews,  It  does  not 
seem  unreasoiable  to  seek  for  them  the 
opportunity  to  leave  a  repressive  society 
that  has  sing  ed  out  the  Jew  for  special 
repression. 
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And  we  also  speak  today  in  behalf  of 
other  religious  minorities  who  seek  the 
freedom  to  worship  and  to  hve  their  Uves 
as  Soviet  citizens  or  to  emigrate. 

How  Is  Congress  to  respond  to  this 
reality? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  it  is  not 
right  for  Congress  to  apply  pressiu-e  to 
a  foreign  government.  I  disagree.  For 
this  is  a  question  not  of  militai-y  pres- 
sure, not  of  economic  pressure,  but  of 
moral  pressure.  And  I  say  our  most 
proper  course  of  action  is  moral  pres- 
sure. Plain  and  simple  and  civilized  pres- 
siu-e.  Not  because  it  might  leave  us  with 
a  clear  conscience,  but  because  pressure 
works. 

I  specifically  refer  to  an  example  of 
this  by  reading  a  portion  of  an  editorial 
from  the  respected  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly : 

General  Franco  finally  listened  to  the 
world-wide  appeals  for  a  reprieve  of  the  six 
condemned  Basques  .  .  .  International  pro- 
test worked  this  time.  It  was  also  effective  In 
the  other  brutal  case — the  Leningrad  "hi- 
jack" trial. 

A  second  compelling  reason  is  that  the 
time  is  now  for  the  Congress  officially  to 
spell  out  our  country's  policy.  We  must 
take  advantage  of  the  thaw  in  relations 
among  the  leaders  of  the  world  today. 

Third.  With  the  President  going  to 
Moscow,  now  is  the  time  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  a  congressional  resolution  dem- 
onstrating that  our  government  recog- 
nizes and  condemns  the  discriminatory 
poUcy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Poiu-th.  We  have  a  proud  legacy  to 
maintain.  Passage  of  this  resolution 
would  be  in  the  best  tradition  of  our 
country  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Fifth.  We  must  act  as  a  Congress  to 
attempt  to  stop  the  senseless  violence  by 
some  in  our  society  who  seek  to  inflame 
passions  against  the  Soviet  Union 
through  misguided  acts  of  violence. 

Continued  violence  against  Soviet 
property  and  citizens  in  our  country  as 
well  as  against  some  of  our  own  citizens 
who  seek  to  bridge  the  gap  between  our 
two  countries  is  abhorrent  to  us  all.  This 
kind  of  action  will  only  result  in  a  chill- 
ing of  the  thaw  we  so  earnestly  seek  to 
continue. 

I  want  to  make  my  reasons  clear  on 
this  subject.  I  do  not  say  that  Congress 
should  act  because  of,  or  in  response  to 
these  senseless  acts — this  is  not  the  way 
our  government  operates.  Nor  am  I  say- 
ing that  our  passage  of  a  strong  resolu- 
tion would  stop  vandals  from  further 
acts  of  violence.  But  a  firm  resolution 
from  the  floor  of  this  chamber  would 
signal  to  those  who  may  sympathize  with 
this  type  of  extreme  action  exactly  where 
this  government  stands  on  this  moral 
issue. 

In  summation,  I  believe  that  for  these 
five  reasons  Congress  should  accept  this 
resolution. 

We  have  signed  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  that  this  matter  be  on  his 
Moscow  agenda.  We  have  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  on  this 
question.  We  have  responded  to  the  great 
many  letters  from  concerned  citizens  of 
our  districts.  Now  we  must  pass  this  reso- 
lution. 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  support  this  resolution 
which  we  are  considering  today.  I  urge 
the  widest  possible  support;  indeed,  I 
hope  for  a  imanimous  vote  from  this 
body  for  these  actions  which  call  upon 
the  President  to  exercise  a  number  of 
initiatives  involving  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  comes  just  about  a  month  before 
the  President  is  due  to  meet  with  the 
rulers  of  the  Kremlin.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  strength  of  our  actions  today 
will  in  no  small  measure  determine  the 
intensity  of  the  President's  talks  in  rela- 
tion to  this  resolution  when  he  meets 
with  the  Soviet  leaders. 

We  ask  the  President  to  urge  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  give  the  peoples  of  that  nation 
freedom  of  expression  and  reUgion,  free- 
dom to  emigrate.  We  ask  him  to  instruct 
the  State  Department  to  prefer  charges 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  continuous,  re- 
peated and  unending  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  to  which,  ironically,  it  is  a 
signator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  greatest  sympathy 
goes  out  to  all  of  these  persecuted 
minorities  of  the  Soviet  Union — to  the 
Ukrainians,  the  Estonians,  the  Latvians, 
the  Lithuanians,  the  White  Russians— 
to  all  of  them. 

And  although  this  resolution  addresses 
itself  to  all  of  the  persecuted  minorities 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  know  that  our  direct  target  is  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  there  are  no  free  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  all  nationalities  and 
religions  are  being  discriminated  upon, 
in  truth  it  must  be  stated  that  no  group 
faces  a  more  bitter  present  or  a  more 
uncertain  future  than  the  3  million  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  the  Jews  that  are  being  sentenced 
to  prison  and  even  death  for  the  "crime" 
of  wishing  to  leave.  It  is  the  Jews  who 
are  being  barred  from  the  doors  of  their 
synagogue  in  Kiev.  It  is  the  Jews  who 
have  faced  the  systematic  destruction  of 
their  religion  and  culture. 

It  is  very  true  that  for  the  first  time 
substantial  numbers  of  Jews  are  being 
permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
mostly  for  Israel.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  must  recognize  and  realize  that  they 
represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Jews  who  wish  to  leave — to  go  where  they 
can  be  free  people. 

And  also  we  must  know  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  being  released  are  from 
the  Baltic  nations  held  in  captivity  by 
the  Soviets  since  1940  or  from  Georgia. 
Few.  very  few.  are  given  exit  permit* 
from  Russia,  from  the  Ukraine,  from 
Byelorussia. 

Just  the  mere  request  for  an  exit  per- 
mit results  in  imprisonment,  harassment, 
loss  of  employment  and  expulsion  from 
organized  society. 

And  this  applies  to  every  segment  of 
the  Jewish  population — professionals, 
artists,  and  laborers.  Just  the  other  day, 
a  premier  dancer  of  Russia  was  deprived 
of  his  work  and  subjected  to  the  worst 
harassment  because  he  applied  for  an 
exit  permit  to  Israel. 
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This  is  not  an  exception;  this  is  the 
rule.  Words  cannot  describe  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Therefore,  while  I  fully  support  all  of 
the  actions  described  in  this  resolution, 
while  I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  some 
day  all  of  these  tormented  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  will  some  day  enjoy  true 
liberty.  I  am  pragmatic  enough  to  know 
that  the  mere  intervention  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  change  the  total  course  of 
events  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  there  is  one  area  in  which  there 
is  possible  movement — further  release  of 
Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would 
urge  that  the  greatest  emphasis  be  put  on 
this  area  by  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident. 

May  I  echo  the  prayer,  the  wish,  the 
hope  of  many  of  my  Jewish  friends  when 
I  say: 

Let  my  people  go. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure. House  Conciu-rent  Resolution  471, 
to  seek  relief  from  restrictions  placed 
upon  Jews  in  Soviet  Russia,  will  be  re- 
soundingly approved  by  this  House  this 
aftemotHi. 

As  most  Members  are  aware  the  resolu- 
tion, with  one  amendment,  was  imani- 
mously  recommended  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  it  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  substantially  execute 
the  following  actions  to  help  to  ease  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews: 

First.  Call  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
to  permit  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
the  exercise  of  religion  by  all  citizens  in 
accordance  with  the  Soviet  Constitution. 

Second.  Utilize  formal  and  informal 
contacts  with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort 
to  secure  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  religious  minorities. 

Third.  Request  the  Soviet  Government 
to  permit  its  citizens  the  right  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  coun- 
tries of  their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Fourth.  Raise  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  the  issue  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  transgression  of  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  particularly  against 
Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  requested  to  initiate  these 
actions  because  of  the  intense  interest 
that  is  manifest  in  the  country  and  the 
Congress  in  the  problems  of  Soviet  Jews, 
because  of  the  overwhelming  evidence 
that  has  been  presented  here  demon- 
strating that  Soviet  Jews  are  being  un- 
duly and  unjustly  deprived  of  normally 
accepted  freedoms  and  privileges  and  be- 
cause it  has  become  obvious  that-  Soviet 
Union  officials  correctively  react  almost 
in  direct  proportion  and  relation  to  the 
well-founded  and  documented  criticisms 
of  the  United  States  smd  other  free  world 
peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution will  be,  in  my  conviction,  a  timely 
reiteration  that  the  United  States,  as  the 
free  world's  leader  willingly  and  openly 
accepts  and  respcaids  to  our  duty  to  speak 
with  concern  for  victims  of  illegal  and 
unjust    oppression    and    discrimination 


wherever  they  exist  and  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  this  measure  will  be  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  by  this  House  with- 
out extended  delay. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  am  cosponsor  of  a  similar  measure 
(H.  Con.  Res.  393). 

I  urge  approval  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion by  the  House. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
cosponsor  of  a  number  of  measures 
aimed  at  aiding  the  repressed  Jewish 
community  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  471  this 
afternoon. 

Both  under  the  tsars  and  the  Com- 
munist rulers  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  historically  been  the  victms 
of  the  most  vicious  campaigns  of  anti- 
Semitism.  One  need  only  recall  the 
brutal  pogroms  conducted  during  the 
reigns  of  Alexander  m  and  Nicholas  n 
and  the  acts  of  terrorism  conducted 
during  the  1930's  by  Stalin  and  his 
henchmen.  The  campaign  to  weaken 
and  destroy  the  Soviet  Jews  is  only 
overshadowed  by  the  terrible  years  of 
Hitler's  Germany. 

A  proud,  educated,  industrious  and 
cultured  community,  the  Russian  Jews 
have  long  been  denied  basic  rights  and 
hiunan  dignity  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  Soviet  Union's  own  constitution  and 
various  international  pacts.  Jews  are 
denied  full  access  to  all  aspects  of  Soviet 
life.  Jews  are  forbidden  their  own 
schools  and  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish  is  severely  restricted;  since  the 
1940's  the  world  famous  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish  theater  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely closed  down;  Jews  are  the  vic- 
tims of  strict  quota  systems  in  the  uni- 
versities and  more  advanced  technical 
schools;  they  are  forbidden  to  exercise 
any  degree  of  cultural  autonomy  al- 
though other  nationalities  are  permitted 
to  do  so. 

The  current  wave  of  abuse  and  intim- 
idation has  intensified  since  the  end  of 
the  1967  6-day  war.  Not  only  axe  vast 
numbers  of  Soviet  Jews  denied  permis- 
sion to  emigrate,  but  they  are  increas- 
ingly victimized  by  economic  discrim- 
ination. Many  older  Jews  are  being 
discharged  from  their  jobs  and  young 
Jews  are  finding  it  much  more  difficult 
to  secure  suitable  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, police  surveillance  and  harassment 
have  risen  markedly  and  a  significant 
number  of  raids  on  Jewish  homes  have 
been  conducted.  Those  seeking  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  and  other  (Countries  are 
particularly  singled  out  and  suffer  many 
severe  forms  of  discrimination  and  per- 
secution. 

The  resolution  before  us  this  after- 
noon clearly  puts  the  Congress  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  meaningful  efforts  by  our 
Government  to  ease  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Further,  by  passing  this  measure 
we  will  help  to  focus  worldwide  opinion 
on  the  brutal  and  totalitarian  tactics 
being  employed  by  Soviet  authorities  to 
carry  out  their  ill-conceived  campaign 
to  destroy  the  centuries-old  Jewish  com- 
munity. Clearly,  as  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily of  free  nations,  the  United  States  can- 


not stand  mute  as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
cruelly  denied  the  right  to  practice  their 
religion;  to  have  freedom  of  movement; 
to  have  full  and  free  access  to  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  institutions  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  to  observe  their 
own  rich  culture  and  language. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
take  favorable  action  on  this  resolution 
today  as  the  President  and  his  advisors 
prepare  for  their  forthcoming  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly  the  issue  of 
the  repression  of  Soviet  Jews  must  be  a 
priority  item  on  Mr.  Nixon's  agenda  and 
the  Congress  has  the  unique  opportunity 
to  express  our  official  sentiment  on  this 
vital  question.  We  must  clearly  Indicate 
that  we  will  accept  nothing  less  than 
full  religious  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
an  immediate  end  to  barbarous  acts  of 
discrimination  against  them  as  well  as 
other  religious  minorities. 

I  urge  that  our  colleagues  participate 
in  this  Important  endeavor  and  join  in 
supporting  this  resolution.  The  plight  of 
the  3.5  million  Soviet  Jews  who  daily 
suffer  job  discrimination,  racial  slurs, 
and  the  anxiety  that  arises  from  being 
regarded  as  outcasts  by  fellow  citizens 
must  not  be  ignored.  We  must  reinforce 
our  words  with  affirmative  action  on 
House  Congressional  Resolution  471. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  a  resolution 
seeking  the  relief  from  restrictions  for 
Soviet  Jews,  I  applaud  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Conunittee's  effoiis  to  bring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  471  to  the 
House  floor  for  a  vote  today — and  I  am 
confident  it  will  receive  overwhelming 
support. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  have  taken  every 
opportunity  available  to  me  to  state  the 
concern  of  my  constituents  over  the  im- 
falr  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews — and  to 
make  extra  visas  available  to  Soviet  citi- 
zens trying  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States. 

Further,  believing  that  our  govern- 
mental and  diplomatic  officials  should  use 
every  avenue  available  to  them  to  lu-ge 
the  Soviet  Government  to  grant  all  its 
citizens  the  rights  due  them  under  the 
United  Nation's  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  I  coslgned  a  letter  sent  to  Com- 
merce Secretary  Stans  asking  him  to 
bring  up  the  matter  of  Soviet  Jews  dur- 
ing his  trade  talks  in  Moscow. 

We  are  going  to  pass  this  resolution  to- 
day, and  the  concern  of  the  House  will 
be  made  crystal  clear.  So  I  believe  it  is 
an  appropriate  time  for  us  to  urge  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  in  behalf  of  the  Congress  and 
all  concerned  American  citizens,  to  con- 
vey to  the  Soviet  leadership  our  concern 
for  the  millions  of  Soviet  citizens  who 
face  discrimination,  who  are  prevented 
from  perpetuating  their  cultural  and 
rellgloiis  heritage,  and  who  are  denied 
the  right  to  emigrate.  Certainly,  these 
should  be  the  rights  of  any  individual. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  490 
calling  on  the  President  to  take  action 
with  respect  to  repressive  treatment  of 
citizens  of  the  U.S.SJI.  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  Tills  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Pres- 
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Ident  should  call  upon  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  abide  by  its  own  constitu- 
tion and  permit  the  free  expression  of 
Ideas  and  the  exercise  of  religion  by  all 
its  citizens.  Also,  efforts  are  called  for 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  religious  minorities.  Further- 
more, the  President  Is  urged  to  request 
of  the  Soviet  Government  that  it  permit 
its  citizens  to  emigrate  to  the  coimtries 
of  their  choice  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Himian 
rights  and  to  raise  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  the  issue 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  violation  of  the 
declaration. 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  dis- 
regard of  the  Soviet  Government  for  the 
rights  of  its  citizens.  There  is,  of  course, 
little  we  can  do  to  effectively  direct  So- 
viet policy.  However,  we  have  learned 
that  Soviet  leaders  are  not  entirely  In- 
sensitive to  public  opinion.  Late  last  year 
for  example,  there  was  some  relaxation 
of  restrictions  on  the  emigration  of  So- 
viet Jews  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of 
world  opinion.  The  President  now  has  a 
unique  opportunity  during  his  planned 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  Soviet  authorities  to 
clarify  policy  with  respect  to  ethnic  and 
religious  minorities  within  the  U.S.SJI. 
and  to  encourage  conformance  with  the 
U.N.  Declaration  on  Human  Rights.  This 
resolution  urges  the  President  to  sleze 
this  opportunity. 

Last  December  on  my  return  from  Is- 
rael. I  wrote  to  the  President  in  regard 
to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  I  Include 
my  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

CONCHESS  OF  TH«  UNITED  STATES, 

WashiTtgton.  D.C..  December  23, 1971. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  President:  During  my  recent  visit 
to  Israel.  I  was  most  Impressed  with  the  In- 
tense love  of  country  and  willingness  to  sacn- 
flce  all  to  Insure  the  nation's  survival  on  the 
part  of  the  Israelis.  The  spirit  of  her  people  Is 
undoubtedly  Israel's  greatest  asset  In  her 
struggle  and  survival  amid  her  hostile  neigh- 
bors. 

This  patriotic  spirit  has.  I  believe,  spread 
to  encompass  the  whole  of  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican Jewry  who  share  the  hopes  and  desires 
of  their  relatives  In  Israel.  As  a  result,  In  the 
last  year,  the  American  Jewish  community 
has  combined  with  the  Israelis  to  seek  a  res- 
olution of  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews. 

We  should  be  encouraged  by  recent  events. 
I  understand  that,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased pressure  of  world  public  opinion,  the 
Soviet  Union  In  recent  weeks  has  granted 
exit  visas  In  large  numbers  and  without  too 
much  difficulty.  Approximately  ten  plane- 
loads of  Immigrants  arrive  weekly  In  Vienna, 
Atistrla,  enroute  to  Israel  or  other  destina- 
tions around  the  world. 

Certainly  this  Is  an  encouraging  sign  but 
these  same  Immigrants  who  have  already  been 
rtieased  warn  that  such  beneficence  may  be 
cut  off  at  any  time.  In  the  words  of  one 
Immigrant,  "what  tomorrow  may  bring — no- 
body Is  ready  to  predict." 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  request 
that  the  Issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  be  placed 
high  on  your  agenda  when  you  visit  the  So- 
viet Union  In  1972. 

Soviet  authorities  are  to  be  commended 
for  relaxing  tensions  in  this  area  during  the 
past  few  weeks  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
American  Jewish  community  should  be  ex- 
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tended  to  them.  Certainly  this  Is  an  Indica- 
tion of  goodwill  on  their  part. 

However,  the  posslbUlty  of  an  Instan- 
taneous revocation  of  this  relaxation  of  con- 
trols hovers  as  an  ugly  specter  over  an  other- 
wise Joyful  slt\iatlon.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
your  visit  to  the  Soviet  capital  may  clarify 
our  understanding  of  the  Soviet  policy  with 
regard  to  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  to 
Israel  or  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  It  wUl  be  pos- 
sible for  you  to  give  an  affirmative  reply  to 
this  request.  The  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity shares  my  concern  as  do  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

LAWSBNCX    J.    HOGAN, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  before  us.  Some 
months  ago  I  wrote  the  President  in  sup- 
port of  the  general  policies  outlined  In 
this  resolution.  I  am  happy  to  support 
and  vote  for  the  resolution  which  puts 
approximately  the  same  substantial 
thrust  In  the  more  formal  and  public 
language  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 471. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
endorse  as  strongly  as  possible  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471  and  its  call 
for  justice  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  proposal,  I  feel 
it  Is  imperative  that  the  President  take 
with  him  to  Moscow  the  deep  concern  of 
the  American  people  for  the  plight  of 
Jews  and  other  religious  minorities  who 
are  denied  the  basic  freedom  of  sustain- 
ing their  identity  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  are  refused  the  alternative  of  mov- 
ing to  lands  where  they  would  be  wel- 
come and  could  maintain  their  identi- 
ties. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  Congress  to 
articulate  this  strong  feeling  of  the 
American  people  and  to  lay  upon  the 
President  this  humanitarian  obligation 
which  could  make  his  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  meaningful  for  all  men  and  wom- 
en who  love  freedom,  value  it  for  them- 
selves and  wish  to  assure  that  others 
have  an  opportunity  to  share  this  basic 
human  liberty. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  471  ex- 
presses our  concern  for  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  It  is  timely,  in  view  of  the 
President's  impending  trip,  and  it  is 
timelessly  right  in  view  of  this  Nation's 
great  commitment  to  the  inalienable 
right  of  freedom  of  worship. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  Soviet 
Government  to  permit  the  free  expres- 
sion of  Ideas  and  the  exercise  of  religion 
by  all  its  citizens  in  accordance  with  the 
Soviet  Constitution.  It  urges  our  own 
Government  to  utilize  all  formal  and 
Informal  contacts  with  Soviet  officials  to 
see  that  this  Is  done,  to  secure  an  end  to 
discrimination  against  religious  minori- 
ties. 

It  requests  the  Soviet  Government  to 
permit  Its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries 
of  their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
And  It  calls  upon  our  own  Government 
to  raise  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  Issue  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  trangresslon  of  the  Declaration 


of  Human  Rights,  particularly  against 
Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities. 

These  are  the  methods  of  persuasion 
and  of  public  pressure.  We  cannot  use 
force  on  a  greater  power.  But  these 
methods  can  be  effective  if  they  are 
backed  by  a  determined  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  free  world,  and  if  our  official  agen- 
cies, especially  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  persist  in  seeking  a  greater 
measure  of  justice  for  oppressed  religioua 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  victims  of  Soviet  oppression  can- 
not raise  their  voices  without  fear.  But 
we  can  voice  their  cries  for  justice  for 
them  and  we  should  not  be  still  imtil  they 
have  been  accorded  the  basic  human 
rights  declared  by  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  We 
have  a  special  obligation  as  Americans, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak  out  against  repres- 
sion, suppression,  and  oppression  wher- 
ever and  whenever  they  esdst. 

Unfortunately,  all  three  exist  today  in 
regard  to  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  measure  before  us  today, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  471,  speaks 
out  in  the  name  of  the  American  people 
against  this  Soviet  denial  of  Jewish 
rights. 

In  denying  its  Jewish  citizens  the  righta 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  religion  as  well 
as  emigration,  the  Soviet  Union  denies 
both  its  own  constitution  and  the  United 
Nations'  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Soviet  Jews  have  issued  a  cry  for  help 
to  the  world.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
world  respond. 

In  approving  this  legislation,  we  are 
calling  upon  the  President  to  give  this 
Nation's  answer  by  raising  the  matter 
with  the  Soviets  and  with  the  United 
Nations. 

Only  by  expressing  our  disapproval  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  every  way  open  to  us, 
and  by  getting  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  join  us  in  the  United  Nations  can 
we  impress  upon  the  Soviet  Union  the  full 
impact  of  world  opinion. 

There  are  indications  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude towards  its  Jewish  citizens  is  soften- 
ing— witness  increased  emigration  vistis 
in  the  past  year — which  in  itself  demon- 
strates that  world  opinion  has  some  effect 
in  the  Kremlin. 

That  is  all  the  more  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  us  to  constantly  reiterate  our 
objection  to  the  existence  of  such  a  re- 
pressive policy  at  all.  I  urge  approval  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
this  legislation  and  plan  to  cast  my  peo- 
ple's vote  for  it. 

The  deprivation  of  human  rights  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union  has  long  been  a  fes- 
tering grievance  to  all  her  many  ethnic 
and  religious  minorities. 

I  imderstand  reluctance  to  interfere 
in  the  domestic  policies  of  another 
sovereignty,  but  then  in  reality  are  we  so 
doing  or  are  we  merely  asking  that  re- 
ported human  rights  violations  be  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  to 
be  aired  by  the  oratorical  expertise  of 
that  oracle?  In  passing,  I  might  com- 
ment that  the  Soviets  have  not  hesl- 
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tated  to  get  Involved  In  our  domestic 
problems,  viz,  the  freeing  of  Angela 
Davis. 

I  have  Introduced  many  resolutions 
similar  to  the  one  imder  coDslderation, 
namely: 

House  Resolution  496,  covering  hu- 
man rights  violations  of  all  minorities 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  61,  to 
place  the  question  of  denial  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  other  human 
rights  of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  62,  Byel- 
orussia. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  63,  Esto- 
nia. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  64. 
Ukraine. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  161,  the 
Jewish  minority  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  341,  Lat- 
via. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  555,  to 
perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches 
witliin  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  strong  vote  in  favor  of  passage  of 
this  resolution  will  be  most  timely  in  tele- 
graphing to  the  Soviets  the  feeling  of 
this  body  as  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  against  the  further 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  In- 
vasion and  aggressive  action  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  troops  armed 
with  Soviet  weaponry.  It  should  also  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  deprivation  of  hu- 
man rights  and  further  exploitation  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  people  by  the  Rus- 
sians who  have  turned  North  Vietnam 
Into  a  weapons  proving  ground  resulting 
in  provoked  resumption  of  U.S.  bombing. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  471, 
to  provide  relief  from  restrictions  on 
Soviet  Jews. 

The  great  need  for  such  an  expres- 
sion by  the  Congress  was  made  stun- 
ningly clear  to  me  during  my  recent  trip 
to  Russia  with  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  While  there,  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  visit  and  talk  with  a  num- 
ber of  Jews  about  their  life.  I  believe  it 
unnecessary  to  recount  the  details  of  the 
coverage  our  activities  on  the  trip  re- 
ceived. But  the  attention  we  elicited 
clearly  illustrates  the  extreme  sensitivity 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  one  of  their 
more  serious  domestic  problems. 

My  trip  convinced  me  that  it  is  now 
quite  possible  to  live  happUy  and  suc- 
cessfully as  a  Jew  within  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem. If  religion  and  cultural  heritage  are 
abandoned.  And  even  though  emigra- 
tion policies  have  become  significantly 
less  rigid  In  Russia  in  the  last  few  years, 
I  think  the  free  world  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  keep  Informed  about  the  situa- 
tion and  to  manifest  its  concern  by 
unanimous  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  471  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  Concurrent  Resolution  471  to 
seek  relief  from  restrictions  on  Soviet 
Jews. 

This  resolution  would  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  United  Nations  that  Rus- 


sia does  not  abide  by  the  UJ^.'s  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  It  would  point 
out,  for  all  the  world  to  see,  that  Rus- 
sia, which  affirmed  the  declaraticm,  de- 
nies the  right  to  its  citiz^is  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  countries  of 
their  choice. 

This  resolution  would  urge  our  Presi- 
dent to  represent  America  in  appealing 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Soviet 
Government. 

With  this  resolution  of  Congress  con- 
cern, the  President  would  explain  that 
the  Soviet  Constitution  guarantees  to  its 
cltizais  free  expression  of  Ideas  and  the 
exercise  of  religion— but  that  the  So- 
viet Government  has  denied  those  free- 
doms to  Jews. 

With  this  resolution,  the  President 
could  request  Soviet  officials  to  end  dis- 
crimination agtdnst  religious  minorities 
and  permit  those  who  wanted  to,  to  move 
out  of  Russia. 

While  this  resolution  is  designed  to 
relieve  Immediately  the  oppression  of 
Soviet  Jews,  it  would  offer  relief  to  all 
religious  minorities  in  Russia.  It  would 
once  again  proclaim  that  America  stands 
for  freedom  to  all  people.  It  would  dem- 
onstrate clearly  that  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  speaks  out  for 
freedom,  but  acts  for  oppression. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  471,  a  resolution  seeking  relief 
from  restrictions  on  Soviet  Jews.  The 
measure  is  Identical  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  393  which  I  cosponsored 
on  August  6, 1971. 

The  pending  resolution  points  out  that 
"in  the  Soviet  Union  men  and  women 
are  denied  a  freedom  recognized  by  all 
civilized  countries  of  the  world."  This  Is 
the  right  to  emigrate,  a  right  afftrmed 
by  the  United  Nation's  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  adopted  by  a  imanimous 
vote  of  the  General  Assembly. 

With  passage  of  this  measure,  the  Ccn- 
gress  will  be  expressing  Its  belief  that 
the  President  should  immediately: 

First,  call  upon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  permit  the  free  expression  of 
Ideas  and  the  exercise  of  rell^on  by  all 
its  citizens  In  accordance  with  the  So- 
viet Constitution; 

Second,  utilize  formal  and  Informal 
contacts  with  Soviet  officials  in  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  religious  minorities; 

Third,  request  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  it  permit  its  citizens  the  right 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  coimtries  of  their  choice  as  affirmed 
by  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Fourth,  raise  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  U.N.  the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
transgression  of  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  particularly  against  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  minorities. 

The  visit  by  President  Nixon  to  the 
Soviet  Union  next  month  presents  a 
unique  and  valuable  opportimlty  for  dis- 
cussions of  the  status  of  Soviet  Jews. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  con- 
tinued cultural  and  spiritual  genocide 
against  3  inilllon  Jews  would  not  be  an 
item  for  serious  deliberation  at  this  sum- 
mit meeting. 


On  January  26, 1972, 1  wrote  President 
Nixon  to  point  out  that  his  trip: 

Offers  a  propitious  opportunity  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  In  your  talks 
with  Soviet  leaders,  to  discuss  the  Issue  of 
the  serious  pUghts  of  the  Russian  Jews. 

In  my  letter  to  the  President,  I  also 
wrote: 

Tour  personal  intervention,  as  our  coun- 
try's President,  might  bring  about  a  major 
revision  of  the  present  Soviet  antlrellgloua 
policies  against  Jews  and  other  reUglous 
minorities  as  well. 

Today,  I  renew  this  request  to  the 
President  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  asking  the  President  to  list 
the  question  of  Soviet  Jewry  high  on  his 
agenda  for  the  May  visit  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  necessary  for  us  as 
free  people  to  remain  constantly  aware 
of  the  terrible  invasion  of  human  rights 
perpetrated  by  the  Soviets  against  their 
Jewish  citizens.  We  must  also  see  that 
the  pernicious  antisemitism  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  if  brought  to  the  widest 
possible  attention  in  the  hope  that  the 
glare  of  the  public  spotlight  will  assist 
in  mitigating  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  471, 
calling  on  the  President  to  take  steps  to 
ease  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 

I  introduced  two  similar  bills  which 
call  upon  the  President  to  urge  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  free  expres- 
sion of  ideas  in  accordance  with  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  utilize  contacts 
with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort  to  se- 
cure an  end  to  discrimination  against 
religious  minorities,  and  demand  that 
the  Soviet  Government  permit  its  citi- 
zens the  right  to  emigrate. 

The  3  million  Soviet  Jews  suffer  dis- 
crimination In  practicing  their  religious 
and  cultural  traditions,  access  to  edu- 
cation, and  the  right  to  fair  trial.  They 
also  are  not  allowed  to  emigrate  freely 
to  countries  which  would  allow  them 
these  freedoms. 

As  the  President  prepares  to  travel  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  concern,  this  is  a  very  opportime 
time  to  call  on  him  to  ask  the  Soviet 
Union  to  end  this  religious  discrimina- 
tion and  grant  the  Jews  who  are  obliged 
to  remain  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
in  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  and  two  human  rights  con- 
ventions. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  plight  of  millions 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have 
suffered  legal  and  social  discrimination 
for  many,  many  years.  Today,  we  have 
an  opportimity  to  urge  the  President 
to  address  liimself  to  this  serious  prob- 
lem. House  Concurrent  Resolution  471, 
Identical  to  a  resolution  I  cosponsored, 
would  establish  as  the  sense  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body,  that  President  Nixon 
call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  end  its 
discriminatory  practices  against  all  its 
citizens. 

What  better  time  for  this  widely 
supported  resolution  than  on  the  eve 
of  President  Nixon's  historic  journey  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  journey  for  petu^e 
among  men,  and  to  encourage  the  entire 
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world  that  two  powerful  nations  are 
willing  to  sit  down  together  and  discuss 
matters  of  great  significance. 

I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting House  Concurrent  Resolution 
471.  We,  as  representatives  of  the  great- 
est free  nation  in  the  world,  must  ex- 
press our  sentiments  clearly  and  do 
what  we  can  to  put  an  end  to  discrim- 
ination throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  this  House  to  publicly  ex- 
press its  concern  over  the  plight  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  who  for  years  have 
been  persecuted,  relegated  to  second- 
class  citizenship,  and  denied  the  right  to" 
freely  emigrate  to  the  countries  of  their 
choice  as  affirmed  in  the  United  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

The  legislation  before  us  today.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471,  is  an  entirely 
appropriate  vehicle  to  express  this  con- 
cern. As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  leg- 
islation, I  feel  it  is  important  to  focus 
attention  on  the  discrimination  practiced 
against  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  entirely  proper 
for  our  great  Nation  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  rectify  the  situation  as  it  exists 
In  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

The  four-pronged  approach  contained 
In  this  measure — calling  upon  the  Soviet 
Government  to  permit  free  expression  of 
Ideas  and  exercise  of  religion  by  all  citi- 
zens: utilizing  formal  and  informal  con- 
tacts with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort  to 
secure  an  end  to  discrimination;  request- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Government  permit 
its  citizens  to  emigrate  freely;  and  rais- 
ing in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
transgressions  against  the  UJ^.'s  Decla- 
ration on  Human  Rights — provides  for 
a  comprehensive  method  of  bringing  at- 
tention to  the  problem  and  lajdng  the 
groimdwork  for  a  solution  as  well. 

I  believe  this  measiu-e  merits  the  sup- 
port of  all,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  it 
receives  the  overwhelming  endorsement 
of  this  body  today. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Conciurent  Resolution 
471,  which  calls  on  the  President  to  seek 
relief  for  oppressed  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  for 
his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed Soviet  Jews,  and  for  bringing  this 
important  resolution  to  the  floor. 

This  Nation  was  founded  and  popu- 
lated by  the  religious  refugees  of  an 
earlier  time,  and  we  should  not  forget 
our  heritage  now — especially  when  so 
much  is  at  stake  for  the  Jewish  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  resolution  before  us  would  call 
upon  the  President  to  do  four  things: 

Fhst.  Call  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
to  permit  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
the  exercise  of  religion  by  all  its  citizens 
In  accordance  with  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion; 

Second.  Utilize  formal  and  informal 
contacts  with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort 
to  secure  an  end  to  discrimination  against 
religious  minorities; 

Third.  Request  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  it  permits  its  citizens  the  right 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
countries  of  their  choice,  as  affirmed  by 
the  United  Nation  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights;  and 
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Fourth.  Raise  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  the  issue  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  transgression  of  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  par- 
ticularly against  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities. 

During  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  cosponsor  a  nimiber  of 
bills  and  resolutions  similar  to  the  meas- 
ure before  us  today,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  passage  of  this  resolution  will  help 
to  bring  public  pressure  to  bear  on  be- 
half of  the  cause  of  oppressed  Soviet 
Jews. 

The  upcoming  trip  by  the  President  to 
Moscow  presents  a  unique  opportimity  to 
impress   upon    the    Soviet   leaders    the 
depth  of  concern  around  the  world  for 
the  religious  freedom  of  Jews  and  other 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  niun- 
ber  of  Members  of  the  House  have  joined 
me  in  the  past  few  weeks  in  sending  let- 
ters to  President  Nixon,  urging  him  to 
include  this  issue  in  the  agenda  for  his 
trip.  The  text  of  my  letter  follows: 
President  Richard  M.  Nkon, 
The  White  Hotise, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President  :  In  the  Interest  ol  peace  and 
the  easing  of  world  tensions  we,  the  vmder- 
slgned,  welcome  yovir  forthcoming  trip  to 
Moscow.  We  also  iirge  you  to  take  advantage 
of  this  unique  opportunity  and  to  help 
redeem  Soviet  Jews,  thus  fulfilling  the  hopes 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  have  labored 
on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  President:  We  respectfully  petition  you 
on  behalf  of  three  million  Soviet  Jews.  We 
urge  you  to  be  their  advocate  and  to  convey 
to  Soviet  leaders  the  concern  of  mUUona  oT 
Americans,  and  people  of  good  will  every- 
where, over  an  oppressed  minority  which 
faces  discrimination,  and  Is  prevented  from 
perpetuating  Its  history.  Its  culture  and  Its 
ancient  rellgflous  heritage.  Nearly  forty  of  Its 
finest  young  people  are  In  Soviet  prison 
camps  because  they  sought  to  live  as  Jews, 
while  others  seeking  to  emigrate  are  harassed. 
If  some  succeed  In  departing  It  is  only  after 
months  of  struggle  and  of  deprivation. 

Mr.  President:  We  urge  you  to  exert  your 
Influence  to  help  free  Jewish  prisoners  of 
conscience  and  to  help  Soviet  Jews  achieve 
the  fundamental  right  to  live  as  Jews  and 
to  leave  for  Israel  and  elsewhere. 


Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  the  resolution 
before  us  today  will  not  be  the  first  action 
this  House  has  taken  to  ease  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews.  In  1971  I  cosponsored 
H.R.  6698.  a  bill  to  provide  30,000  addi- 
tional special  visas  for  Soviet  Jews  who 
wished  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
After  considerable  pressure  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  the  Attorney  General 
agreed  in  October  197)  to  invoke  his  spe- 
cial "parole"  authority  to  admit  Soviet 
Jews  into  the  United  States  regardless 
of  whether  any  refugee  visas  were  avail- 
able. This  was  an  important  demonstra- 
tion. America  would  continue  to  open  its 
arms  to  the  oppressed  religious  minori- 
ties of  the  world,  in  the  best  tradition  of 
religious  freedom  and  human  compas- 
sion. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  is  an 
important  statement  of  principle.  It 
hopefully  will  add  to  the  mounting  pub- 
lic awareness  and  concern  over  the  op- 
pression of  the  Jewish  citizens  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  But  it  does  not  have  the 
force  of  law.  It  is  an  expression  of  con- 
cern. Other  bills  have  been  introduced, 
however,  in  areas  where  we  do  have  pow- 
er to  do  something  legislatively.  In  Feb- 


ruary, I  cosponsored  legislation  which 
would  provide  foreign  aid  to  Israel  to  as- 
sist that  nation  in  resetting  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  nnd- 
ing  their  way  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  are  emigrating  to  Israel.  I  have  also 
been  privileged  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  Wil- 
liam FiTTs  Ryan,  In  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  Voice  of 
America  to  broadcast  in  Yiddish  to  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  To  the  Jewish  people  of  that 
part  of  the  world  who  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  free  expression  of  their  be- 
liefs and  their  heritage,  such  broadcasts 
could  provide  a  meaningful  psychologi- 
cal  boost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an  ancient  Jew- 
Ish  custom  which  calls  for  the  groom,  at 
a  point  in  the  wedding  ceremony,'  to 
step  on  and  break  a  wine  glass.  This  is 
intended  to  remind  the  celebrants  that 
even  in  their  supreme  moment  of  joy 
there  are  people  In  the  worid  who  are 
suffering.  In  that  spirit,  we  must  be 
mindful  today  that  even  on  this  happy 
occasion  when  we  move  toward  passage 
of  this  important  resolution  expressing 
support  for  Soviet  Jews,  the  fight  is  not 
over  yet  for  those  brave  people. 

There  are  still  millions  of  Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Union  who  are  being  denied 
fuU  expression  of  their  religious  and 
cultural  heritage.  Jews  are  forbidden 
their  own  schools  and  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish  Is  severely  re- 
tricted.  Since  the  1940's  the  worid  fa- 
mous Hebrew  and  Yiddish  theater  has 
been  almost  completely  closed  down 
Jews  are  the  victims  of  strict  quota  sys- 
tems In  the  universities  and  more  ad- 
vanced technical  schools.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  exercise  any  degree  of  cultural 
autonomy  although  other  nationalities 
are  permitted  to  do  so. 

Many  older  Jews  are  being  discharged 
from  their  jobs  and  young  Jews  are  find- 
ing it  much  more  difficult  to  secure  suit- 
able employment.  In  addition,  police  sur- 
veillance and  harassment  have  risen 
markedly  and  a  significant  number  of 
raids  on  Jewish  homes  have  been  con- 
ducted. Those  seeking  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  and  other  countries  are  particular- 
ly singled  out  and  suffer  many  severe 
forms  of  discrimination  and  persecution. 
A  tragic  example  of  that  oppression 
has  been  the  case  of  Prof.  Alexander 
Lerner.  He  has  been  stripped  of  his  pro- 
fessional standing  and  his  job,  all  be- 
cause he  asked  to  go  to  Israel.  It  was  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Professor  Lemer's  apart- 
ment that  Congressman  Scheuer  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Soviet  police.  Last  month,  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers,  calling  upon  him  to  in- 
quire of  the  Soviet  Ambassador  concern- 
ing the  status  of  Professor  Lemer's  re- 
quest to  emigrate,  and  the  deprivations 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected  In  his 
homeland.  A  copy  of  that  letter  and  an 
article  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  de- 
scribing his  plight  follow: 

March  30,  1973. 
Hon.  WiLLiAic  r.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

DzAS  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to 
ask  you  to  inquire  about  the  status  of  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Ya.  Lerner,  a  scientist  and 
computer  expert  living  In  Moscow.  He  hita 
been  a  trusted  and  respected  member  of  tbe 
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Soviet  scientific  community,  a  professor  at 
the  Scientific  and  Technical  University  in 
Moscow,  and  a  director  at  the  Institute  of 
Control  Sciences  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  U.S5  Jl.  However,  that  has  all  changed 
since  he  applied  for  and  was  denied  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  We  understand  that  he  has 
been  expelled  from  ell  of  his  academic  posi- 
tions, has  been  barred  from  doing  scholai^y 
work  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  and  has  lost 
his  membersh^  In  the  Communist  Party.  Ap- 
parently, his  son  and  daughter  also  have 
been  fired  from  their  jobs. 

Professor  Lemer's  situation  has  been  re- 
ceiving world-wide  attention  since  the  arrest 
of  Congressman  Scheuer  at  Lerner's  apart- 
ment last  month.  So  far,  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  not  honored  the  request  of  Profes- 
sor Lerner  to  leave  the  country — a  request 
supported  by  many  scientists  throughout  the 
world  and,  we  might  add,  a  request  support- 
ed by  common  sense.  As  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
home.  Professor  Lerner's  talent  and  intellect 
are  being  wasted.  If  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
mitted him  to  leave,  it  would  serve  the  cause 
of  international  scientific  cooperation. 

There  are  r^>orts  that  this  year  alone  the 
Soviet  Union  will  permit  more  than  40,000 
people  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  World  public 
opinion  was  a  major  factor  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's decision,  and  It  might  be  helpful  again 
in  the  case  of  Professor  Lerner. 

We  know  you  share  our  concern,  and  would 
urge  the  State  Department  to  express  that 
concern  by  inquiring  Into  the  status  of  Pro- 
fessor Lerner  and  his  chances  for  emigration. 
We  woiUd  appreciate  hearing  from  you  at 
your  earliest  possible  convenience. 
Sincerely, 
Bella  S.  Abzug,  Herman  Badlllo,  Alpbon- 
zo  Bell,  Jonathan  Bingham,  Ronald  V. 
Dellums,  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Don  Ed- 
wards, and  Donald  M.  Fraser. 
Mitchell    Harrington,    Henry    Helstoskl, 
Abner  J.  Mikva,  Parren  J.  Mitchell, 
Roman  C.  Puclnski,  Benjamin  S.  Ros- 
enthal,    William     F.     Ryan,     James 
Scheuer,  and  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Jan.  17, 
1973] 

Starts  Drive  To  Help  Soviet  Scientist 

(By  Dennis  D.  Fisher) 

A  Northwestern  University  mathematics 
professor  Is  helping  mount  a  drive  here  and 
abroad  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  let 
a  Jewish  cybernetics  expert  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

Avner  Friedman,  39,  who  was  bom  la 
Israel,  is  campaigning  with  other  scientists 
around  the  world  to  obtain  permission  for 
Alexander  Lerner  and  bis  family  to  leave 
Russia. 

"We  are  trying  to  raise  world  Interest  in 
his  case  so  that  the  man  will  not  be  silenced 
and  his  work  will  not  be  terminated,"  Fried- 
man said  in  an  Interview  in  his  Evanston 
office. 

"He  has  been  denied  a  visa  and  has  lost 
his  positions,  and  this  is  not  jvist,"  Friedman 

visited  bt  congressman 
Worldwide  Interest  in  Lerner's  plight  de- 
veloped last  Wednesday  when  Soviet  police 
arrested  U.S.  Rep.  James  H.  Scheuer  (D- 
N.7.)  In  Lerner's  Moscow  apartment. 
Scheuer,  although  detained  for  only  40  min- 
utes, was  expeUed  Friday  from  the  Soviet 
Union  for  engaging  in  "improper  activities" 
during  his  visit. 

The  scientists'  campaign  has  taken  the 
form  of  letter  writing  and  placing  telephone 
calls  supporting  Lerner's  emigration  request 
to  the  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  the  U.S.SJI.  and  to  the  director  of  the 
institute  in  which  Lerner  worked. 

Friedman  and  other  editorial  board  mem- 
bers of  the  journal  of  the  Society  for  Indus- 


trial and  Applied  Mathematics  are  involved 
in  the  "moral  suasion"  drive  to  get  the  neces- 
sary visas  Issued. 

Lerner  had  been  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Large  Scale  Systems  of  the  Institute 
of  Control  Sciences  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  a  professor  at  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  University  In  Mos- 
cow. 

But  as  a  result  of  his  requests  to  leave 
Russia,  he  was  removed  from  both  positions 
and  he  lost  his  Communist  Party  member- 
ship. In  addition,  his  son  and  daughter  were 
fired  from  their  jobs. 

Friedman  said  the  family  has  been  living 
with  the  aid  of  friends.  He  said  be  met 
Lerner  at  a  scientific  conference  in  Italy 
18  months  ago. 

"We  swam  together  and  the  day  before 
leaving  he  told  me  about  bis  two  children 
and  how  they  were  raising  his  Jewish  con- 
sciousness, llie  way  he  talked  the  children 
feel  much  stronger  about  their  being  Jews 
than  he  does,"  Friedman  said. 

He  said  the  Lemers  have  lived  well  in  Mos- 
cow with  a  five-room  apartment  and  two 
cars,  "which  Is  iinheard  of  for  most  profes- 
sors." 

It  would  seem  that  Lerner  was  trusted  as 
well  as  respected  by  the  Soviet  scientific  com- 
munity, Friedman  said,  because  he  was  al- 
lowed to  travel  freely  abroad  to  conferences 
and  speaking  engagements.  "Some  of  their 
best  scientists  don't  get  out  of  the  country," 
Friedman  observed. 

In  spite  of  his  position  and  standard  of 
living,  Friedman  said,  "they  have  not  been 
able  to  live  a  Jewish  life  and  that  Is  why 
they  want  to  leave." 

As  It  Is  now,  he  said,  the  man's  produc- 
tivity has  been  curtailed.  "He  is  a  valuable 
man  and  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason  the 
Soviets  dont  want  to  let  him  go,"  he  said. 

Lerner's  work  in  cybernetics,  the  study  of 
communication  and  control  in  living  orga- 
nisms and  machines,  has  been  applied  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  predicting  supply  and  de- 
mand for  steel  and  to  problems  associated 
with  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources. 

Friedman  ttiephoned  Lerner  early  last  De- 
cember in  his  Moscow  apartment  and  Invited 
him  to  an  unspecified  professional  gathering 
in  the  United  States. 

At  the  time,  Lerner  said  that  he  would  be 
delighted  and  that  he  would  "come  as  an 
Israeli  citizen." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  a  better  chance  today 
thsji  they  did  a  year  ago  to  get  out  from 
under  the  yoke  of  religious  persecution. 
The  gains  that  have  been  made  are  due 
in  no  small  part  to  humanitarian  efforts 
of  people  around  the  world  to  bring  at- 
tention and  criticism  to  bear  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Government.  We  must 
do  our  part  to  keep  the  pressure  on.  It 
Is  the  only  hope  for  millions  of  Soviet 
Jews,  imtil  the  Pharaohs  of  Asia  finally 
agree  to  "Let  my  people  go." 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  during 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  House 
Concurrrait  Resolution  471. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Holifield)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no.  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  time. 

I  merely  wjmt  to  respond  briefly  to 
my  dlstlngiilshed  and  extremely  able 
colle{«ue  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  . 


The  reason  why  this  was  brought  up 
imder  a  suspenslon-of-the-rules  proce- 
dure was  that  162  Members  had  intro- 
duced resolutions  of  this  type,  and  the 
principal  resolution  from  which  this  one 
flowed  was  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  . 

It  was  my  sense  of  the  legislative  tim- 
ing that  there  was  general  approval  of 
this  legislation  and  an  earnest  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  sponsoring  Members  to 
bring  it  promptly  to  the  floor. 

Twelve  of  the  14  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee, under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentieman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FRCLiNGHirYSKN) ,  cosponsored  this  reso- 
lution, and  gave  the  matter.  Including  the 
style  and  text,  a  great  deal  of  attenticm. 

Knowing  full  well  that  no  amend- 
ments could  be  offered,  we  believed  we 
had  exhausted  all  remedies. 

I  believe  this  resolution  is  an  Impor- 
tant tool  In  the  world-opinion  contest  in 
which  we  are  constantly  engaged.  This 
kind  of  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  an  SLssumption  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  mankind  throughout  the 
worid. 

What  we  do  here  today,  I  believe,  will 
be  a  step  forward  in  an  enlightened  pol- 
icy in  the  assumption  of  a  keen  and 
earnest  interest  in  what  happens  to 
people  all  over  the  world. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  471).  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  360,  nays  2,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  70,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  106] 
YEA&-360 


Abbltt 

Bennett 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Abernethy 

Bergland 

CabeU 

Abourezk 

Betts 

Caffery 

Abzug 

BevlU 

Camp 

Adams 

Blaggl 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Addabbo 

Blester 

Carlson 

Anderson, 

Bingham 

Carter 

Cam. 

Blackb\im 

Casey.  Tex. 

Anderson,  lU. 

Boggs 

Cederberg 

Anderson, 

Boland 

CeUer 

Tenn. 

BoUing 

Chamberlain 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brademas 

Clancy 

Andrews, 

Brasco 

Clark 

N.Dak. 

Bray 

Clawson,  Del 

Annunzlo 

Brlnkley 

Cleveland 

Archer 

Brooks 

Collier 

Arends 

Broomfield 

Collins,  HI. 

Ashbrook 

Brotzman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ashley 

BrowTi.  Mich. 

Conable 

Asp  in 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conte 

Asplnall 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Conyers 

Badlllo 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Cotter 

Baker 

Buchanan 

Daniel,  Vs. 

Baring 

Burke,  Pla. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Barrett 

Burke,  Mass. 

Danlelson 

Beglch 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Belcher 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Davis,  Wis. 

BeU 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Delaney 
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Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

DulslU 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edinondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellbers 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Faacell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Forsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orlffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HlUls 
HoKan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 


Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

KyroB 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

BClch. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
Math  Is,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlUs,  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  Ill 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
OHara 
OKonskl 
O-NelU 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Range! 


Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld 

ReuES 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Scott 

Sebellut 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.William 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tieman 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgortto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 
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NATS— 2 
Plynt  Hall 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Bow 

NOT  VOTING— 70 
Alexander  Byron  Clausen, 

Blanton  Carney  Don  h. 

Blatnlk  Chappell  Clay 

Burton  Chlsbolm  Colmer 


Corman 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Culver 

Curim 

Davis,  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Gallflanakis 

Gallagher 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Helstoski 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Landgrebe 

Long.  La. 

McClure 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Morse 
Nix 
Pryor,  Ark. 


Roy 

St  Germain 

Schmltz 

Schwengel 

Selberling 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Whalley 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wright 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 

thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 

the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Derlne. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 
Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  James  Stanton  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Gallflanakis. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Selberling  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Thomipson  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  California. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Schmltz. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas 

*'-   Byron  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Curtln  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Clay. 

"Hie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


INTERIM  NUCLEAR  LICENSING 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13752)  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  the  interim  licensing  of  the  operation 
of  certain  thermoelectric  generating 
plants,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13752 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide  for  the  in- 
terim licensing  of  the  operation  of  certain 
thermoelectric  generating  plants,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    States    o/ 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  I 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlne 
new  section:  " 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  In  any  proceeding  sub- 
ject to  section  102(2)  (C)  of  this  Act  for  the 
Issuance  by  a  Federal  agency  of  a  Ucense  to 
operate  a  thermal  electric  generating  plant 
the  Federal  agency,  if—  ' 

"(1)  the  application  for  such  license  was 
filed  with  such  agency  on  or  before  Sentem. 
ber  9.  1971,  and 

"(2)  the  application  for  the  permit  to 
construct  such  plant  was  filed  with  such 
agency  on  or  before  January  1,  1970. 

may  issue  an  Interim  license  to  operate  such 
plant. 

"(b)  Any  Interim  license  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  section — 

"(1)  may  authorize  the  operation  of  the 
plant  concerned  only — 

"(A)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
appropriate  testing  of  the  plant,  and 

"(B)  to  provide  emergency  power,  but  In 
no  case  may  the  plant  be  operated  for  this 
purpose  beyond  20  per  centum  of  its  rated 
capacity  without  the  specific  prior  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  agency; 

"(2)  shall  state  the  period  of  time  for 
which  It  Is  effective  and  may  contain  provi- 
sions for  the  extension  of  such  period  but 
In  no  event  may  such  permit  be  valid  after 
(A)  WMnpletion  of  the  agency's  review  proc- 
ess with  respect  to  the  application  for  the 
Ucense  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section,  or  (B)  October  30,  1973.  which- 
ever  first  occurs;  and 

"(3)  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Federal  agency  deems  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"(c)  No  Interim  license  may  be  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  until  after  the  Federal 
agency  consults  with  the  (3ouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  with  re- 
spect to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
license.  The  issuance  of  any  such  Interim  li- 
cense shall  be  consistent  with  an  appropriate 
regard  for  environmental  values  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
agency  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  any  subsequent  licens- 
ing acUon  with  respect  to  the  plant  con- 
cerned which  may  be  taken  by  the  agency. 
No  interim  license  may  be  Issued  unless  the 
Federal  agency — 

"(1)  determines  that  the  Issuance  of  the 
interim  license  will  not  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  quality  of  the  environment;  or 

"(2)  considers  and  balance*— 

"(A)  whether  it  U  likely  that  the  conduct 
of  the  activity  under  the  Interim  license  wUl 
give  rise  to  a  significant  impact  on  the 
environment;  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
impact.  If  any;  and  whether  redress  of  any 
such  environmental  Impact  can  reasonably  be 
effected  should  modification  or  termination 
of  the  Interim  license  be  required; 

"(B)  whether  the  conduct  of  the  activity 
under  the  Interim  license  would  foreclose 
subsequent  adoption  of  alternatives  In  fa- 
culty design  or  operation;  and 

"(C)  the  effect  of  delay  In  Issuance  of  the 
Interim  license  upon  the  public  interest." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

PARLIAMENTAHT   INQTJIBY 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
California  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  biU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13752  which  was  introduced  after 
lengthy  discussions  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Briefly,  the  function  of  the  legislation 
is  to  permit  the  issuance  of  interim  oper- 
ating licenses  for  facilities  under  con- 
struction before  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  where 
the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  facility  is  the  procedural 
requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  in  which  event  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  could  issue 
interim  operating  licenses  up  until  the 
30th  of  October,  1973,  or  imtil  such  time 
as  the  environmental  impact  procedures 
in  due  and  proper  form  were  completed. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  the 
only  agency  affected  by  the  bill,  and  it 
must  consult  with  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  before  issuing 
any  interim  license. 

It  was  clearly  stated  in  the  hearings 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will 
require  retrofitting  of  any  of  the  facili- 
ties concerned  in  the  legislation  to  re- 
quire full  compliance  with  any  require- 
ment with  regard  to  the  protection  of 
air,  water  or  the  environment. 

One  thing  which  must  be  stressed  for 
the  benefit  of  some  of  the  opponents, 
who  apparently  have  not  chosen  to  read 
the  bill  as  they  should,  is  that  the  bill 
gives  no  exemption  whatsoever  from  any 
requirement  of  any  law  other  than  that 
cited  above  imder  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  In  no  way  does  it 
affect  the  requirements  for  radiological 
safety  or  anji;hing  else  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  should  not  be 
amended  unnecessarily. 

I  should  point  out  that  every  execu- 
tive agency — the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — testified  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

One  thing  which  should  be  plain  is 
that  we  have  not  given  the  electric  power 
Industry  the  size  exemption  which  they 
wanted,  but  in  the  view  of  all  who  were 
concerned  we  have  given  them  aU  that 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  from  contributing  to  blackouts  or 
brownouts. 

As  everyone  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  very  clear  in  the  mind  of  every  re- 
sponsible citizen  that  there  is  grave  peril 
of  blackouts,  brownouts,  and  significant 
power  shortages  in  most  of  the  areas  of 


the  country,  particularly  in  the  North- 
east. I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  who 
want  to  protect  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  to  recognize  that  the 
procedures  we  are  using  today  are  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  not  be  unwisely 
amended  and  not  be  emasculated.  It  is 
my  hope  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
that  there  is  an  emergency  impending 
and  that  there  is  a  need  to  move  expe- 
ditiously toward  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

This  bill  does  assure  the  requirements 
or  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  will  not  be  used  to  prevent  full  and 
adequate  utilization  of  power  facilities  in 
the  country  during  the  summertime  and 
that  it  will  not  contribute  to  any  black- 
outs or  brownouts  during  this  coming 
summer. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  re- 
affirm that  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  provides  sufficient  flexibility 
to  permit  the  issuance  of  temporary  op- 
erating licenses  to  nuclear  powerplants 
prior  to  completion  of  the  full  environ- 
mental review  under  section  102,  if  tem- 
porary licensing  is  required  to  meet  an 
unavoidable  electric  power  demand  and 
if  the  temporary  operation  of  the  plants 
will  neither  cause  substantitil  injury  to 
the  environment  nor  foreclose  future  al- 
ternatives to  minimize  adverse  environ- 
mental impact. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969 — NEPA — has 
had  a  profound  and  substantial  effect 
upon  practically  every  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  has  been  very  much  in- 
volved in  discussions  on  the  Implications 
of  NEPA,  some  of  them  with  this  com- 
mittee. The  question  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  AEC  to  consider  on  its  own  mat- 
ters covered  by  State  water  quality 
certifications  was  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable comment  in  the  first  oversight 
hearings  held  by  this  committee  In  De- 
cember of  1970,  and  our  report  on  those 
hearings — H.  Rept.  92-316 — strongly 
criticized  this  position  taken  by  that 
agency. 

Less  than  1  month  later,  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  resolved  this  particular  con- 
troversy, in  the  well-known  Calvert  Cliffs 
opinion — Calvert  Cliffs'  Coordinating 
Committee  v.  AEC,  499  P  2d  1109,  District 
of  Coliunbia  Circuit,  1971.  That  decision 
clearly  stated  that  it  was  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Commission  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  NEPA,  and  that  this  re- 
sponsibility could  not  be  abdicated. 

To  its  credit,  the  Commission  has  ac- 
cepted the  holding  of  Calvert  Cliffs',  and 
has  made  a  sustained  effort  to  conform 
its  policies  to  that  decision.  Its  revised 
regulations,  published  as  appendix  D  on 
September  9,  1971,  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  difficult  transition  period  be- 
tween the  Calvert  Cliffs'  decision  and  a 
future  time  when  the  new  procedures 
could  be  made  fully  effective  as  to  all 
projects  for  which  construction  permits 
and  operating  licenses  were  sought. 
Those  projects  for  which  construction 
permits  had  been  granted,  and  for  which 
hearings  had  commenced  for  issuance  of 


operating  licenses,  were  to  be  treated 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  D  of 
appendix  D  of  the  AEC  regulations.  The 
substantive  requirements  of  paragraph 
D2  and  D3  are  very  similar  to  the  re- 
quirements of  H.R.  13752. 

On  December  17,  1971.  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
handed  down  its  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Izaak  Walton  League  v.  Schlesinger 
(—  F.  Supp.  — ,  D.D.C.,  December  17, 
1971) ,  also  known  as  the  (^ad  Cities  de- 
cision. Judge  Harrington  Parker  con- 
cluded that  the  AEC  had  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  statutory  mandate  of  NEPA, 
and  had  first,  refused  to  issue  an  impact 
statement  in  that  case  and,  second,  had 
refused  to  permit  public  participation  in 
the  licensing  decision.  On  the  basis  of 
this  conclusion,  the  judge  issued  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  against  the  issuance 
of  a  temporary  operating  license  for  the 
Quad  Cities  plant. 

The  decision  involved  a  plant  for 
which  no  public  hearing  on  matters  of 
radiological  safety  was  to  be  held  as  a 
prerequisite  to  issuance  of  an  operating 
license.  Thus,  the  case  arose  under  par- 
graph  D3  of  appendix  D  but  the  logic 
of  the  decision  would  apply  equally  to 
paragraph  D2.  Under  paragraph  D2  the 
Commission  does  provide  for  a  hearing 
prior  to  issuance  of  the  temporary  op- 
erating license  but  only  after  prepara- 
tion of  the  Statement  of  Environmental 
considerations  for  which  no  formal  pub- 
lic comments  are  permitted  prior  to  its 
completion.  The  case  was  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  AEC  had  not  yet 
completed  its  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  D3.  In  particular,  the 
AEC  had  not  issued  its  statement  of  en- 
vironmental considerations  with  respect 
to  the  temporary  operating  authority  re- 
quested. The  plaintiffs  prevailed  in  that 
litigation  because  the  court  concluded 
that  the  statement  of  environmental 
considerations  would  not  comply  with 
NEPA  due  to  the  failure  to  afford  any 
formal  opportunity  for  comment  by  the 
public  or  by  Federal  and  State  agencies 
with  special  environmental  expertise. 

The  AEC  could  apparently  have  re- 
lieved itself  of  the  quad  cities  decision 
by  minor  amendments  to  paragraphs  D2 
and  D3  to  insure  public  participation 
aaid  consultation  with  expert  agencies 
within  time  limits  consistent  with  the 
urgent  electric  power  needs  which  were 
the  initiating  cause  for  consideration  of 
the  temporary  operating  authority.  The 
AEC  feared  that  this  course  of  action 
did  not  guarantee  that  it  would  not  be 
subject  to  court  attack  on  the  validity  of 
the  new  regulation  and  possible  further 
delay  in  its  attempt  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  temporary  operating  license 
request.  It,  therefore,  sought  relief  in  the 
form  of  legislation  which  would  confirm 
the  validity  of  its  basic  approach  to  the 
problem. 

The  thrust  of  the  AEC  position  has 
been  that  the  full  NEPA  review  re- 
quired prior  to  the  issutmce  of  an  op- 
erating license  might  prevent  the  earli- 
est possible  commencement  of  operation 
of  13  nuclear  powerplants  which  were 
now  near  completion,  some  of  which 
would   be   needed   in   the   summer   of 
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1972,  the  winter  of  1972-73  and  the  sum- 
mer of  1973.  To  aUeviate  these  near-at- 
hand  electric  demands,  the  Commission 
wished  to  issue  temporary  operating  li- 
censes for  relatively  short  periods. 

The  testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  course  of  the  hearings  dis- 
closed that  both  the  AEC  and  environ- 
mentalists agreed  that — in  the  words  of 
AEC  Chairman  Schlesinger: 

The  general  power  situation  that  we  face 
In  this  country  comes  from  slippages  In 
schedules  which  are  not  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  activities  of  environmental  groups. 

There  also  appeared  to  be  general 
agreement  that  the  requirements  of 
NEPA  do  not  impose  upon  the  AEC  the 
obligation  to  ignore  legitimate  electric 
power  demands  in  the  course  of  its  full 
NEPA  review  of  the  full  term  operating 
license  application  but  permit  a  more 
limited  environmental  review  consistent 
with  a  more  limited — in  power  level  or 
time  or  both — operating  license. 

The  current  AEC  regulations — para- 
graphs D2  and  D3  of  appendix  I>— im- 
pose an  implicit  limit  on  the  power  level 
as  well  as  the  duration  of  the  license 
issued.  It  appeared  to  the  committee  that 
the  requirements  of  section  50.57  of  10 
CFR  part  50 — authorizing  operation  at 
less  than  full  power— when  read  in  con- 
Jimction  with  paragraphs  D2  and  D3 
Indicate  that  the  AEC  was  limiting  its 
authority  to  issue  temporary  operating 
licenses  to  power  levels  substantially  be- 
low 100  percent  of  full  power.  In  discus- 
sions with  the  committee  the  AEC  had 
urged  that  legislative  relief  go  further 
than  paragraphs  D2  and  D3  in  this  re- 
gard and  authorize  temporary  operating 
licenses  at  100  percent  power  for  limited 
time  periods. 

The  areas  of  disregard  centered  around 
whether  there  was  in  fact  an  energy 

crisis  for  which  nuclear  powerplants 

some  of  which  involve  new  designs  not 
previously  operated— could  provide  a  so- 
lution. The  committee  believes  there  is 
substantial  evidence  to  contradict  AEC 
and  industry  claims  on  this  subject  but 
believes  the  resolution  of  this  issue 
should  be  in  the  context  of  a  specific 
application  for  a  temporary  operating 
license  where  the  issue  can  be  explored 
in  a  full  adjudicatory  hearing.  The  com- 
mittee understands  that  the  AEC  in- 
tends to  hold  such  hearings — if  timely 
requested— to  explore  the  allegations  re- 
garding the  need  for  power  as  well  as 
all  other  relevant  factors  prior  to  issu- 
ance of  a  temporary  operating  llcensei. 
There  has  also  been  substantial  con- 
troversy about  the  need  for  legislative 
relief. 

Environmental  lawyers  took  the  \m\is- 
ual  step  of  proposing  regulations  to  the 
AEC  which,  if  adopted,  would  in  their 
view  render  this  legislation  unnecessary. 
The  core  of  their  proposal  rested  in  short- 
ened hearing  procedures,  coupled  with  a 
liberalized  disclosure  process,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  speedy  resolution  of  is- 
sues in  dispute  between  the  parties  to 
emergency  licensing  cases. 

To  the  credit  of  the  AEC,  it  raised  no 
objecUon  to  the  theory  underlying  this 
proposal;  indeed  it  indicated  that  it 
would  in  any  case  follow  these  or  similar 
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procedures  on  a  case  by  case  basis  with- 
out adopting  formal  regulatlona  to  this 
effect.  The  Commission  did,  however,  ex- 
press considerable  concern  that  these  or 
any  other  proposed  regulations  would  not 
afford  suflBcient  assurance  that  court  ac- 
tion to  have  the  new  regulations  declared 
illegal  would  not  occur  and  be  success- 
ful. For  this  reason,  the  AEC  expressed 
hope  that  the  Congress  could  provide  a 
more  formal  and  clear  directive  In  the 
form  of  a  committee  refiort  and/or 
legislation. 

The  justification  for  congressional 
action  Is  the  possible  protection  against 
three  conditions: 

First,  the  occurrence  of  a  power  short- 
age; 

Second,  one  of  the  plants  covered  by 
the  bill  being  In  a  position  to  ease  the 
shortage,  and 

Third,  the  time  constraints  being  such 
that  normal  NEPA  procedures  could  not 
be  completed  in  time  to  permit  the  plant 
to  operate  and  the  possibility  of  court 
action  declaring  temporary  operating 
license  authority  to  be  illegal. 

In  the  event  that  all  three  of  these 
conditions  were  to  obtain,  the  committee 
expects  that  the  authority  provided  by 
this  bill  would  and  should  be  used,  m 
such  case,  the  AEC  would  be  expected  to 
document  Its  findings  that  the  circum- 
stances required  action  imder  this  au- 
thority— i.e.  that  the  three  conditions  ex- 
ist— would  make  public  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  proposed  to  act  before  the  time 
that  it  took  action  and  would  permit  the 
public,  in  an  adjudicatory  hearing,  to 
challenge  this  finding  as  well  as  to  con- 
test the  Issuance  of  a  temporary  operat- 
ing license.  This  Is,  we  understand,  fully 
consistent  with  its  current  regulations, 
although  perhaps  not  spelled  out  In  de- 
tail. The  time  schedule  for  such  hear- 
ings and  receipt  of  the  view  of  expert 
Federal  and  State  agencies  could  be  con- 
trolled In  the  manner  suggested  by  en- 
vironmental lawyers  with  the  protections 
provided  therein.  We  understand  the 
Commission  is  prepared  to  accept  these 
proposals  In  substance. 

In  the  view  of  the  committee,  the  en- 
dorsement of  this  bill  should  in  no  way 
be  taken  as  implying  a  lessened  sense  of 
importance  of  the  public  review  process 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  NEPA  review. 
Pull  and  open  pubhc  review  of  the  factors 
that  underlie  decisions  with  environ- 
mental consequences,  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  this  bill,  just  as  it  is  with  NEPA 
as  originally  passed. 

NEPA  clearly  requires  agency  consid- 
eration of  the  environmental  imphca- 
tions  of  proposed  actions  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  If,  for  example,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  fire  up  and  nm  a  powerplant  at 
a  given  level  of  operation,  the  implica- 
tions of  running  that  plant  at  that 
level  both  the  costs  and  the  benefits 
must  be  considered.  To  the  extent  that 
time  will  permit,  the  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences  of  full  and  long- 
term  operation  must  also  be  considered, 
but  if  an  emergency  exists,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  postpone  more  complete 
consideration  until  the  emergency  is 
past.  Where,  as  here,  the  agency  retains 
the  authority  to  go  into  sufficient  detail 


at  a  later  date,  and  If  necessary,  to  re- 
quire additional  treatment— backflt- 
tiog — it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  language,  history  or  in- 
tent of  NEPA  to  permit  the  agency  to 
take  emergency  action  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  avaUable  knowledge  at  that  time 
This  viewpoint  has  received  Judicial  ap- 
proval  in  EDF  v.  Corps  of  Engineers 
(E.D.  Ark.)  325  P.  Supp.  749  and  the  Cal- 
vert  Cliffs'  case. 

In  discussing  the  reasons  for  HM 
13752,  it  is  as  important  to  note  what  it 
does  not  do,  as  what  it  does.  A  number 
of  these  concepts  come  Immediately  to 
mind: 

First,  It  does  not  represent  an  "ero- 
sion" of  the  basic  principles  of  NEPA 
In  effect,  the  AEC  is  told  to  foUow  the 
full  NEPA  procedures  whenever  possible 
and  where  this  is  not  possible,  to  do 
everything  that  can  be  done  consistent 
with  the  act  and  with  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  problem  confronting  it 
This  merely  reconfirms  what  we  have 
always  believed  NEPA  to  require. 

Second,  and  no  less  Importantly,  HR 
13752  does  not  act  In  any  way  to  relieve 
the  AEC  of  any  responsibUitles  that  it 
may  have  to  be  certain  that  no  safety 
problems  or  hazards  wUl  be  created  by 
operation  of  the  plant  at  any  level.  There 
has  been  extensive  controversy  and 
litigation  over  this  issue,  much  of  it  over 
concerns  with  the  operation  or  failure 
to  operate  of  emergency  core  cooling  sys- 
tems for  these  plants;  passage  of  this 
bill  should  not  be  construed  as  approval 
or  disapproval  of  steps  taken  to  mini- 
mize the  problem,  nor  to  authorize  any 
level  of  operation  prior  to  satisfactory 
resolution  of  safety  problems. 

Third,  the  bill  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
authority  or  responsibility  of  the  AEC  to 
do  everything  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  fully  comply  with  NEPA,  Including 
providing  the  full  environmental  Impact 
statement  contemplated  under  section 
102(2)  (C)  as  soon  as  this  can  be  done. 
The  AEC  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  they  will  reserve  the  power  to  re- 
quire backfitting  of  necessary  equipment, 
such  as  cooling  towers  or  ponds,  even 
though  this  necessity  might  appear  after 
the  Interim  authority  granted  under 
H.R.  13752  had  been  provided. 

Fourth,  the  committee  is  aware  that 
there  is  a  substantial  dispute  regarding 
the  proper  scope  of  any  environmental 
review  conducted  by  the  AEC.  This  has 
centered  on,  first,  questions  of  the  ra- 
vironmental  impact  of  the  mining, 
manuf actiuing,  and  reprocessing  of  fuel, 
and  the  ultimate  disposal  of  nuclear 
wastes  ana,  second,  questions  of  the 
benefit  to  be  obtained  by  meeting  electric 
power  needs  and  alternatives  to  meeting 
those  needs.  This  legislation  does  not  at- 
tempt to  resolve  these  disputes  and  the 
committee  expresses  no  opinion  on  the 
disputes  at  this  time. 

Fifth,  this  bill  In  no  way  affects  any 
substantive  requirements  of  State  or  Fed- 
eral law  with  respect  to  air  and  water 
quality  standards  and  environmental 
protection  generally.  If  those  laws  would 
prevent  the  plant  from  operating  with- 
out the  bill,  the  plant  could  not  operate 
with  It. 
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We  should  also  note  that  the  record 
before  this  committee  suggests  that  there 
may  not  be  any  situations  in  which  the 
authority  here  confirmed  will  have  to  be 
exercised  and  that  the  three  previously 
discussed  conditions  will  never  be  met. 

If  the  bill  Is  In  fact  unnecessary,  it  will 
remain  imused;  if  it  does  prove  to  be 
necessary,  then  In  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  Indeed  of  all  witnesses  at 
the  hearings;  Federal  agency  utility  ex- 
ecutive and  conservationist — it  should  be 
used.  In  short,  the  legislation  provides  a 
form  of  insurance  against  such  an  occur- 
rence, however  unlikely  this  may  be. 

It  Is  our  view  that  this  legislation 
merely  confirms  the  authority  granted  by 
NEPA  to  the  AEC.  The  temporary  opera- 
ting license  represents  a  limited  Federal 
action  for  which  a  less  detailed  environ- 
mental statement  is  required.  However, 
the  statement  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106(c)  is  really  no  different  than  a 
statement  pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (c) 
of  NEPA.  The  section  106(c)  statement 
is  merely  scaled  down  to  coincide  with 
the  limited  Federal  action  being  con- 
sidered and  with  the  limited  time  avail- 
able for  a  full  review  of  the  limited  action. 
Thus  the  statement  to  be  prepared  under 
section  106(c)  represents  compliance 
with  section  102(c)  "to  the  fullest  extent 
possible."  We  hope  other  Federal  agen- 
cies that  feel  they  need  special  proce- 
dures for  compliance  with  NEPA  in  emer- 
gency situations  will  focus  on  the  flexi- 
bility built  into  section  102  of  NEPA 
and  avoid  creating  administrative  emer- 
gencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  enactment  of  this  bUl  for  a 
number  of  compelling  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  necessary.  The  court  chal- 
lenge to  the  AEC  regulations  which  im- 
mediately prompted  this  matter,  the 
Quad  Cities  decision,  has  now  been  set- 
tled, and  we  are  being  asked  to  pass  thi& 
bill  in  order  to  preclude  further  chal- 
lenges to  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunls- 
sion's  regulations. 

In  my  opinion,  this  would  be  an  im- 
wise  precedent.  The  Quad  Cities  holding 
that  the  EPA  statement  must  be  pre- 
pared with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  op- 
erating licenses  for  existing  nuclear  gen- 
erating plants  today  may  or  not  be  a 
proper  view  on  the  part  of  EPA.  We 
should  not,  however,  arbitrsully  preclude 
judicial  review  of  this  issue  as  a  matter 
of  congressional  policy. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unrealistic 
to  assert  that  suspension  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  even  on  the 
limited  basis  authorized  in  this  bill  will 
not  prejudice  the  outcome  of  the  ongoing 
environmental  review  process  with  re- 
spect to  these  nuclear  powerplants. 
While  the  committee  report  stresses  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  con- 
tinue to  be  bound  by  the  Nationsd  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  order  whatever  retrofitting  the 
environmental  impact  statements  reveal 
as  necessary  to  fully  protect  the  environ- 
ment. It  will  be  infinitely  more  difficult 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
shut  down  a  plant  which  has  become  an 


integral  psirt  of  the  power  grid  than  it  is 
to  delay  the  operation  of  a  plant  which 
has  not  yet  made  any  contribution  to  our 
energy  needs.  We  cannot  foresee  what 
the  environmental  Impact  statements  on 
these  plants  might  conclude  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  pressure  to  avoid  a  shut- 
down. 

The  Natlcmal  Bavlronmental  Policy 
Act  requires  a  balancing  of  economic, 
environmental,  and  other  considerations, 
and  we  must  not  stack  the  deck  in  ad- 
vance against  a  full,  impartial  balancing 
of  these  statements.  Interim  licensing 
of  the  plants,  I  fear,  may  do  just  that  and 
therefore  place  an  intolerable  pressure 
on  the  AEC  licensing  staff  to  keep  these 
plants  on  line,  no  matter  what  the  en- 
vironmental cost  might  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  being  asked 
to  protect  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion from  a  potential  court  challenge 
which  may  never  come  and  over  which 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  well 
prevail. 

This  is  not  only  bad  law  and  bad  prec- 
edent, but  also  may  not  even  be  neces- 
sary. On  the  other  hand,  this  legisla- 
tion has  the  very  real  potential  of  un- 
dermining the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  review  process,  both  during 
the  period  of  interim  licensing  for  the 
powerplants  involved,  and,  also,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  others  who  might  seek  excep- 
tions to  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

The  circumstances  at  present  do  not 
support  such  tampering  with  the  Na- 
tional E]nvironmental  Policy  Act.  This 
precipitous  effort,  I  believe,  should  be 
rejected. 

I  would,  further,  point  out  tliat  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  was 
adopted  In  its  inception  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  include 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conamission  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  original 
Presidential  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

For  these  reasons.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  make  an  exception  to  this  act  at  this 
time  Is  to  emasculate  the  Intent  of  the 
act  and  lay  It  open  to  future  such  ex- 
ceptions whenever  any  Federal  agency 
may  be  powerful  enough  to  request  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  senior  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  (Mr.  Holifizld)  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  13752.  The  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  administration. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  together  with  an 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
are  needed  to  enable  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunission  to  license  the  operation  of 
already  constructed  nuclear  powerplants 
on  a  temporary  basis,  only  If  the  plant  Is 
needed  to  supply  energy  requirements  In 
the  area  served  by  the  plant  and  then 
only  provided  the  Commission  makes  the 
necessary  safety  and  environmental  de- 
terminations for  purposes  of  the  tempo- 
rary license. 

HJl.  13752  would  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  to  provide,  in 
effect,  that  an  interim  environmental 
statement  will  be  satisfactory  for  pur- 


poses of  interim  operation  needs  during 
a  period  which  will  expire  on  October  30, 
1973,  provided  the  interim  operation  is 
needed  to  supply  emergency  power. 

Bills  are  now  before  the  Joint  com- 
mittee which  would  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act — the  source  of  the  Commis- 
sion's licensing  authority — to  give  the 
Commission  the  authority  to  issue  tem- 
porary operating  licenses;  to  specify  the 
findings  which  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Commission  for  purposes  of  such  license; 
and  to  give  guidance  on  the  procedures 
which  the  Conunission  must  follow  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  issue  a  temporary  op- 
erating license. 

Bills  are  now  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, HJl.  14065,  complements  HJl. 
13752.  I  have  consulted  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
with  his  staff  to  assure  that  each  of  the 
bills,  which  relate  to  the  same  problem, 
deals  only  with  the  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  area  of  eacli  committee's  par- 
ticular area  of  jurisdiction.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  this  goal  has  been  accom- 
plished. I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Dingell  and 
his  staff  for  their  splendid  cooperation 
in  these  matters. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee will  reach  its  decision  to  report 
out  a  bill  which  will  be  either  identical 
or  very  similar  to  H.R.  14065  later  on 
this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  xmtil  comparatively  re- 
cently the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
authority  was  statutorily  limited  sub- 
stantially to  radiological  and  common 
defense  and  security  matters.  In  recent 
months  the  Commission's  licensing  au- 
thority has  been  extended  to  cover  the 
consideration  of  all  environmental  mat- 
ters Eissociated  with  the  operation  of  a 
nuclear  powerplant  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  which  became 
law  on  January  1,  1970,  and  subsequent 
judicial  Interpretations  thereof. 

Dr.  Schlesinger,  since  his  appointment 
as  Commission  Chairman  last  faU,  has 
labored  to  make  the  Commission's  licens- 
ing prc^ram  fully  responsive  to  the  new 
environmental  requirements.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  whether  that  will  be 
the  Commission's  policy,  but  what  addi- 
tional resources  are  needed  to  carry  out 
the  new  responsibilities  and  the  difficult 
transitional  problems  Eissociated  with  the 
licensing  and  operation  of  plants  which 
were  substantially  constructed  before  the 
new  requirements  were  Imposed. 

The  Commission  has  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  it  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
all  of  these  new  responsibilities  adequate- 
ly and  on  a  timely  basis  In  the  very  near 
future.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
Commission  has  not  been  able  to  com- 
plete the  final  environmental  impact 
statements  for  full-term,  full-power  op- 
eration for  all  of  the  plants  which  have 
been  constructed  and  are  ready  to  op- 
erate. They  VFill  be  able  to  complete  an 
interim  environmental  statement  for  the 
temporary  operation  of  such  plants.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  Interim 
statements  have  been  completed. 

Before  nuclear  fuel  can  be  placed  In 
a  nuclear  powerplant  and  before  it  can 
be  operated,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion must  Issue  a  license  authorizing 
those  activities.  Initially  after  fuel  load- 
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ing,  the  plant  must  go  through  a  period 
of  low-power  testing  which  takes  at 
least  2  months.  These  tests  are  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  and  assuring 
safety  of  the  reactor. 

KR.  13752  would  accommodate  that 
transition  problem  which  will  end  on 
October  30,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  inform  my  col- 
leagues why  I  believe  that  this  authority 
Is  urgently  needed. 

At  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  March  16  and  17,  both  the 
administration  and  the  utility  witnesses 
testified  to  the  threatened  power  short- 
ages commencing  this  summer  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  coimtry.  Essentially  the 
same  testimony  was  presented  at  the 
joint  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

NATIONAL    SLECTBIC     RELIABILITT    COTJNCII. 
REPORT 

A  February  1972  report  of  the  Nation- 
al Electric  Reliability  Council  presents 
the  results  of  an  assessment  of  the  Im- 
pact on  the  adequacy  of  electric  bulk 
power  supply  of  potential  delays  of  12 
months  in  the  operation  of  all  new  nu- 
clear and  fossil-fired,  steam-generating 
plants — display  the  exhibits.  The  red 
area  on  the  charts  mean  that  the  re- 
serves are  critical.  The  gray  area  means 
the  reserves  are  below  normal. 

Based  on  a  12-month  delay  In  the 
operation  of  new  nuclear  and  fossil-fired 
rteam-generatlng  capacity,  an  aggregate 
of  25.000  megawatts,  or  one-third  of  the 
scheduled  generation  reserves  in  NERC, 
would  be  unavailable  during  the  summer 
1972  peak-load  period.  In  the  winter 
1972-73  peak-load  period.  32,000  mega- 
watts or  about  30  percent  of  the  sched- 
uled generation  reserves  would  not  be 
available.  In  the  summer  1973  peak-load 
period,  there  would  be  a  reduction  In 
scheduled  generation  reserves  of  about 
29,000  megawatts,  or  35  percent  of  these 
reserves. 

The  normal  rule  is  that  reserves  from 
15  percent  to  20  percent  are  required  to 
assure  reliability  of  power  supply.  For 
some  systems.  If  the  reserves  were  cut  In 
half— from  20  to  10  percent — the  prob- 
ability of  Insufllcient  caiMclty  to  carry 
the  load  Increases  slxtyfold.  In  other 
words,  if  a  20-perrent  reserve  level  re- 
sulU  In  only  on*  occasion  In  10  yean 
when  lenermUnc  capability  might  be  In- 
sufficient to  carry  th«  load,  a  reduction  to 
a  10-percent  rsserv*  )«v«l  would  be  ex- 
pected to  rvsult  tn  ilx  occasions  per  year 
when  load  curtailment  would  occur 

The  impact  of  meh  delays  Is  analysed 
for  each  of  tha  nlB*  ragloas  of  tha  Na- 
UonaJ  Bactrlc  ItoUaMUty  Council— 
l4Klir  «ncatn(MiMlnc  the  «nUr«  bulk 
powar  supply  ui  th*  Dnilad  Matoa  «nd 
Vt^rU  of  Canada.  Hm  study  to  dlrsctad  to 
an  tvaliMllM  of  tiM  lin—ij  of  r««ian 
for  th«  paali  load  pvrla*  at 
itn.  vtalar  Itn-Tl.  sad 
r  Ifn-  m*  rahtMu  1  V  a»d  i 
rlwioiu*  of  ihia  aiiidr  ha«a 


the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  in- 
terested State  agencies: 

Summer  1973  (ExHnrr  1) 
The  Impact  of  such  delays  would  be  con- 
siderably more  severe  In  some  regions  than 
In  others.  In  five  of  the  nine  regions — EX3AK, 
ERGOT,  MAIN.  MARCA,  and  SERC— gen- 
eration reserves  would  drop  to  10%  or  less 
In  the  summer  of  1972,  reaching  levels  so  low 
that  periodic  load  curtailment  would  be  ex- 
pected. Reserves  In  the  Main  region  would 
fall  to  less  than  6%,  and  In  SERC  to  6.3%, 
values  which  are  extremely  low  for  any 
semblance  of  reliability. 
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Winter  1972-73  (Exhibit  3) 
Reserves  during  the  winter  1972-73  peak- 
load  period,  while  somewhat  higher  gen- 
erally than  during  the  previous  summer, 
would  stUl  be  crltloally  low  at  12%  In  the 
SERC  region  and  10.3%  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Power  Pool  area  of  the  WSCC  region. 
Furthermore,  If  essential  maintenance  re- 
quirements during  the  winter  period  are 
taken  Into  accoimt,  the  ECAR  and  MAIN  re- 
gions, as  well  as  the  New  York-New  England 
subregion,  would  drop  to  marginal  and  sub- 
marginal  reserve  levels  (see  Exhibit  2). 

Summer  1973  (Exhibtt  3) 
In  the  summer  of  1973.  five  regions — ECAR, 
MAAC,  MARCA,  SERC  and  SPP — would  fall 
again  to  11%  or  less,  with  reserves  In  the 
MARCA  region  actually  dropping  to  4.6%. 
In  addition,  the  MAIN  region  and  the  New 
York-New  England  subregion  may  well  be 
critical  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  generating  capacity  subject  to  a 
twelve-month  delay  would  then  be  sched- 
uled for  service  Just  prior  to  or  during  the 
summer  of  1973.  Should  difficulties  arise  In 
start-up  and  this  capacity  become  unavail- 
able, reserves  would  drop  In  MAIN  and 
New  York-New  England  to  10.4  and  10.7%, 
respectively,  a  level  which  is  critical.  (Ex- 
hibit 3.) 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  that 
the  expected  power  shortages  in  these 
areas  will  materialize  or,  if  they  do,  that 
they  could  be  avoided  by  a  temporary  li- 
censing of  these  plants.  Responsible  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  and  oflBcials 
of  the  utilities  have  testified  both  before 
the  Joint  Committee  and  before  other 
committees  that  threatened  power  short- 
ages stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
avoided  or  ameliorated  by  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  The  administration 
has  recommended  the  urgent  need  for 
the  passage  of  such  legislation. 

The  undisputed  testimony  received  by 
the  committee  indicates  that  at  lea.st  2 
month.-!'  leadUme  is  needed  for  tesUng 
before  completed  nuclear  powerplants 
can  operate  at  useful  levels. 

I  would  hke  to  acaln  express  my  sup- 
port for  H  R  13752  and  urge  that  It  be 
enacted  Also  at  thLs  jwlnt  I  would  like 
to  place  In  the  RtcoRo  excerptji  from 
»he  NERC  PVbrunry  1972  study  and  data 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on 
the  powvr  shoiiaflwi  which  are  expertMl 
In  rrrtaln  arws  of  th*  country  com- 
mrmina  in  the  summer  of  IfTl  and  con- 
Unulnt  into  the  winter  of  xm-lt  and 
iha  tunmor  of  itTS 

This  Mil  has  th*  support  of  th*  ad- 
nunlBtratlon  It  has  th*  support  o(  iht 
l^sdaral  Jhemw  Oommlaston  and  tha  Na- 
tional Knvtnmmanlal  ^sltey  AdaUnlsi«»- 
tiott  as  waU  as  tha  MMtaMl  tnvtrar- 


a  temporary  modification,  and  if  my 
friends  will  Just  look  at  these  charts  here 
they  will  see  the  reasons  why. 

I  am  not  on  Mr.  Dingell's  subcommit- 
tee, but  I  am  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  we  have  a  comple- 
mentary bill  that  will  go  with  this  bUl 
If  both  of  these  bills  are  passed,  we  wili 
have  an  opportunity  to  stop  what  I  tliink 
would  be  a  tremendous  hazard  this  com- 
ing summer. 

On  the  far  right  you  see  a  map  of  the 
United  States.  You  see  the  red  part  is 
that  part  where  the  reserves  are  critical 
If  we  have  a  hot  summer  we  will  have 
brownouts  and  possibly  blackouts  in  all 
that  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  gray  part,  which  is  Texas,  is  below 
normal  reserves,  but  not  necessarily  crit- 
ical unless  a  big  system  goes  out,  a  big 
generator  goes  out,  or  something  like 
that.  That  is  for  the  summer  of  1973  on 
the  far  side. 

Here  is  the  summer  that  is  approach- 
ing this  year  and  you  can  see  it  is  almost 
as  bad.  The  red  section  is  where  the  re- 
serves are  below  10  percent— 5  percent, 
6  percent  or  7  percent. 

If  we  have  a  few  days  of  heat  above 
our  normal  summer  season,  a  few  days 
of  hot  weather  than  we  ordinarily  have, 
we  are  going  to  have  brownouts  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hazards  that  come 
about  as  a  result  of  brownouts  and 
blackouts  to  our  economy,  both  to  the 
industrial  use  of  electricity  and  the  elec- 
tricity that  goes  to  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  and  other  operations  like  that, 
can  actually  become  a  severe  detriment 
to  the  health  of  the  people. 

Let  me  say  that  this  bill,  H.R.  13752, 
and  the  bill  which  will  shortly  be  re- 
ported out  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  H.R.  14065,  are  com- 
plementary bills. 

This  will  relax  some  of  the  environ- 
mental requirements  on  a  showing  of 
emergency  need.  The  environmental  re- 
quirements that  it  relaxes  is  the  requh-e- 
ment  of  a  complete  environmental  state- 
ment. These  are  very  complicated  and 
it  takes  months  and  months  for  a  utility 
to  come  up  with  these  environmental 
impact  reports.  They  are  possibly  diU- 
gently  working  on  their  final  report,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  completed,  but 
most  of  them  will  need  more  time  this 
summer  to  finally  complete  them  so  they 
can  be  filed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  13  nuclear 
plants  that  have  been  constructed,  some 
of  them  at  a  cost  of  $300  million  or  $350 
million  or  $250  million  each  They  rep- 
resent something  like  30.000  megawatU 
of  power  when  in  full  operation  How- 
ever, this  bill  does  not  provide  for  full 
operation 

ThU  blU  provides  for  partial  oparatten 
r*lat*d  to  th*  actual  naa^  to  kvop  a 
tMMratina  ayalams  dlatrttMit^m  araa  fist 
from  brasmouu  and  blackouu  That  li 
what  H  doas  Now.  M  parevnt  of  thsst 
Phuita  or  n  parrwil  or  ovon  «•  psissMJ 
of  Ihas*  plaata  durlna  earuin  Mnanvney 

r^'?^*****  ••  ■*  •  P»n«an*iit  oiwrat- 
in«  llsinsi  but  Isnpormry,  taaadupaa 
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form  to  the  certification  of  safety  and 
the  level  at  which  the  plant  is  operating 
and  that  is  all  certified  to  the  AEC  that 
there  is  a  dire  emergency,  an  urgency, 
where  these  systems  will  be  subject  to 
emergency  brownouts  and  possibly 
blackouts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  fswe.  Why 
am  I  down  here  at  a  time  like  this? 
Against  nuclear  power?  Nonsense.  I  was 
for  nuclear  power  and  nuclear  energy  be- 
fore these  breast-beating  proponents  of 
nuclear  power  could  spell  uranium,  with 
Admiral  Rickover,  years  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  nuclear-powered 
submarines,  for  nuclear-powered  car- 
riers, and  for  a  nuclear-powered  fieet.  If 
I  am  against  nuclear  power  then  some- 
body is  out  of  their  mind. 

But  this  is  an  end  nm.  And  when  I 
played  fullback  end  rims  were  suckers 
for  me,  and  they  are  now.  And  of  all  peo- 
ple, did  you  ever  think  you  would  live 
long  enough  to  see  this  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Environmental  Protection, 
coming  in  here  to  release — to  release 
what  this  Congress  and  the  Nation  want 
them  to  have — environmental  control. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, spoke  of  power,  but  not  a  word 
about  the  environment.  Power,  tempo- 
rary. 

Let  me  read  you  this: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide interim  authority  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  permit  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain nuclear  power  generating  facilities 

So  is  your  old  man.  Temporary?  Tem- 
porary what? 

What  is  more  permanent  in  Washing- 
ton than  a  temporray  building  or  a  tem- 
porary agency,  or  a  temporary  license? 
Temporary — oh,  dear,  dear,  dear.  They 
use  the  words  "interim,"  "temporary," 
and  that  they  will  generate  this  power  in 
13  plants.  And  you  know  what  will  hap- 
pen when  they  come  Into  a  court  of 
equity?  Billions  are  Involved.  They  will 
break  down  and  cry,  and  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Equity  Court;  they  will  say,  "Save  our 
bUllons." 

Nuclear  power?  Temporary  license? 

Thte  is  a  question  of  the  environment. 
What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  vote  this 
down.  These  poor  fellows  on  the  commit- 
tee here  are  In  a  Jam.  I  know  them.  They 
have  done  more  than  anybody,  but  they 
cannot  say  what  I  am  saying,  for  a  lot 
of  reasons— and  I  do  not  blame  them  If 
I  was  slttlnfl  thar*  so  would  I 

I  am  against  nuclear  powar?  I  am  not 
But  this  U  an  end  run. 

Do  you  know  when  w*  got  this  report? 
Th*  Uth— rrlday  AU  rt«ht  When  did 
*•  i*t  this  rsiMMt  on  th*  floor  for  us*r 
Th*  IMIi~«aturda]r 

Did  you  •««  Bss  such  an  and  run? 

And  una  t*  no  iHtoetlon  on  th*  fsnti*- 
aiM  tnm  MiehigMt  I  lav*  Mm.  and  h* 


trying  to  take  him  off  that  spot.  So  help 
me  help  Dingell  knock  this  thing  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  and  I  again  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  this 
document — the  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  13752 — and  I  quote  from  that  re- 
port: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide interim  authority  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  permit  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain nuclear  power  generating  facilities. 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  language  of  the 
report,  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to  amend 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
as  a  prelude  to  further  action.  That  fur- 
ther action  will  take  the  form  of  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Eiiergy  Act  of  1954 
to  allow  the  AEC  to  license  temporarily 
nuclear  powerplants — a  power  which  the 
AEC  does  not  now  have. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  is  an 
attempt  at  an  end-aroimd,  a  means  of 
circumventing  the  normal  careful  con- 
sideration which  such  a  measure  should 
have  and  deserves.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  already  met  in 
executive  session  to  consider  a  bill,  which 
I  have  testified  against,  to  permit  tem- 
porary licensing — that  committee  Is 
"waiting  in  the  wings" — waiting  for  this 
bill  before  us  to  pass  so  that  they  might 
then  step  in  with  their  bill. 

If  Machiavelll  were  here,  no  matter 
what  your  opinion  of  Machiavelll,  I  am 
sure  he  would  look  on  approvingly  at  such 
goings  on. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  oppose  nuclear 
power — every  Member  of  this  body  is 
well  aware  of  the  close  relationship  I 
have  had  with  Admiral  Rickover  in  my 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee.  When  the 
matter  of  nuclear-powered  submarines 
was  first  brought  before  the  Congress — 
and  that  was  a  thousand  years  ago — 
Admiral  Rickover  and  I  worked  hand-in- 
glove  together  to  assure  that  the  first 
consideration  in  the  use  of  nuclear  power 
is  safety. 

What  I  do  oppose  is  the  bypassing  of 
the  safeguards  established  by  this  body 
to  assure  that  any  nuclear  powerplant 
brought  into  service,  temporary  or  other- 
wise, is  safe  and,  indeed,  in  the  public 
interest. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  what 
is  temporary.  As  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  well  knows,  nothing  in  Wash- 
ington Is  as  permanent  as  a  temporary 
building,  a  temporary  committee,  a  tem- 
porary agency,  or  a  temporary  license. 
Though  the  bill  states  authorization 
only  through  October  of  1973,  It  is  a 
"foot  In  the  door."  And  would  not  the 
power  companies  love  to  step  through 
that  open  door  considering  their  billions 
of  dollars  Invested  In  the  building  of  nu- 
clear power  faclllUas. 

Mr.  Spaaker.  the  Intscrtty  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  must 
be  matntainad— th*  rstular  procsssss  of 
th*  Hous*  of  nsprsasntatlvas  for  eon- 
trovarstal  k«lalatlon  Must  b*  follow*d- 
and  rsmMnb»r  I  was  Involvad  with  nu- 
elaar  powsi  ?i*for«  Its  rurront  champions 
MNild  spoil  \;ranlum 

Mr  UiC\ntmw\  Mr  ■poafcar  I 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  13752,  which  would 
amend  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969  to  permit  interim  licens- 
ing of  nuclear  powerplants. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  from  the  outset 
that  I  do  not  oppose  the  reasonable  use 
of  nuclear  energy  to  meet  the  Nation's 
power  needs.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  safe 
use  of  such  energy  resources. 

However,  the  ultimate  issue  before  us 
today  and  the  key  question  in  the  li- 
censing of  nuclear  powerplants — on  an 
Interim  or  permanent  basis — is  the 
safety  of  such  plants. 

This  House  must  not  replace  the  ques- 
tionable possibility  of  blackouts  and 
brownouts  for  the  read  dangers  involved 
in  avoiding  the  problem  of  the  safe  op- 
eration of  nuclear  powerplants. 

And,  I  submit  that  there  is  grave  cause 
for  concern  and  serious  second  thought 
as  to  present  policy  in  this  area  when 
high  level  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
personnel  state  that  the  regulatory  staff 
of  the  AEC  does  not  have,  and  I  am 
quoting: 

Knowledge  sufficiently  adequate  to  make 
licensing  decisions  Tor  the  approximately  100 
reactors  operating  or  under  construction. 

This,  from  Dr.  Morris  Rosen,  technical 
adviser  to  the  director  of  the  Division 
of  Reactor  Licensing  and  Robert  J. 
Colmar,  a  senior  nuclear  engineer  in  the 
same  Division  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  who  testified  Just  this  past 
week  at  AEC  hearings  in  Bethesda  con- 
cerned vrith  emergency  core  cooling  sys- 
tems for  nuclear  powerplants. 

Hazards  of  nuclear  powerplants  must 
be  examined  from  the  standpoint  of 
serving  the  public  safety  first.  This  cer- 
tainly should  be  above  the  interests  of 
the  power  companies. 

It  is  regrettable  that,  with  serious 
questions  concerning  the  limits  for  re- 
lease of  radioactive  materials  into  the 
environment,  the  safety  of  emergency 
core  cooling  systems,  and  the  siting  of 
nuclear  powerplants  in  populated  areas 
remaining  imresolved,  this  House  is  be- 
ing called  upon  to  act  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  with  next  to  no  notice  to 
the  membership  on  a  measure  which  pro- 
poses to  bypass  the  Impact  statement 
required  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  compro- 
mise public  safety  more  than  our  present 
poUcy  already  does,  by  Insuring  against 
an  alleged  brownout  with  a  potential 
disaster. 

This  Hou^e  ought  to  realize  before 
passing  on  thl.^  matter  that  there  is  far 
from  a  united  opinion  as  to  the  alleged 
power  emergency  confronting  the  coun- 
try. I  have  also  been  Informed  that  with 
the  recent  out-of-rcurt  artUentent  of  tite 
Quad  Cities  rase  at  most  three  planu 
would  b*  affartad  by  H  R   13752 

To  Mt  th*  prvrcdsnt  which  this  amsad- 
ment  impliM  m  nrisr  to  plar*  a  f*« 
planu  on  line  tM*  s—imsr  nin  if  th* 
vary  swbstMiilal  safety  qusallens  1  hav* 
alhidsd  to  tfM  not  esist— Is  mthsr  Oh* 


usMif  a 


•aras^  whar*  a  bsiium 
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world  that  two  powerful  nations  are 
willing  to  sit  down  together  and  disciiss 
matters  of  great  significance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting House  Concurrent  Resolution 
471.  We,  as  representatives  of  the  great- 
est free  nation  in  the  world,  must  ex- 
press our  sentiments  clearly  and  do 
what  we  can  to  put  an  end  to  discrim- 
ination throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  this  House  to  publicly  ex- 
press its  concern  over  the  plight  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  who  for  years  have 
been  persecuted,  relegated  to  second- 
class  citizenship,  and  denied  the  right  to 
freely  emigrate  to  the  countries  of  their 
choice  as  affirmed  in  the  United  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471.  is  an  entirely 
appropriate  vehicle  to  express  this  con- 
cern. As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  leg- 
islation, I  feel  it  is  important  to  focus 
attention  on  the  discrimination  practiced 
against  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  it  Is  entirely  proper 
for  our  great  Nation  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  rectify  the  situation  as  it  exists 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

The  four-pronged  approach  contained 
In  this  measure — calling  upon  the  Soviet 
Government  to  permit  free  expression  of 
Ideas  and  exercise  of  religion  by  all  citi- 
zens; utilizing  formal  and  informal  con- 
tacts with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort  to 
secure  an  end  to  discrimination;  request- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Government  permit 
Its  citizens  to  emigrate  freely;  and  rais- 
ing in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UiUted 
Nations  the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
transgressions  against  the  UJ^.'s  Decla- 
ration on  Hiunan  Rights — provides  for 
a  comprehensive  method  of  bringing  at- 
tention to  the  problem  and  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  solution  as  well. 

I  believe  this  measure  merits  the  sup- 
port of  aD,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  it 
receives  the  overwhelming  endorsement 
of  this  body  today. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr. Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
471.  which  calls  on  the  President  to  seek 
relief  for  oppressed  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  want  to  c(«imiend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  for 
his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed Soviet  Jews,  and  for  bringing  this 
important  resolution  to  the  floor. 

This  Nation  was  foimded  and  popu- 
lated by  the  religious  refugees  of  an 
earlier  time,  and  we  should  not  forget 
our  heritage  now — especially  when  so 
much  is  at  stake  for  the  Jewish  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  resolution  before  us  would  call 
upon  the  President  to  do  four  things: 

First.  Call  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
to  permit  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
the  exercise  of  religion  by  all  its  citizens 
In  accordance  with  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion; 

Second.  Utilize  formal  and  informal 
contacts  with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort 
to  secure  an  end  to  discrimination  against 
religious  minorities; 

Third.  Request  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  it  permits  its  citizens  the  right 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
countries  of  their  choice,  as  affirmed  by 
the  United  Nation  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights;  and 


Fourth.  Raise  In  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  the  Issue  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  transgression  of  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  par- 
ticularly against  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities. 

During  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  cosponsor  a  number  of 
bills  and  resolutions  similar  to  the  meas- 
ure before  us  today,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  passage  of  this  resolution  will  help 
to  bring  public  pressure  to  bear  on  be- 
half of  the  cause  of  oppressed  Soviet 
Jews. 

The  upcoming  trip  by  the  President  to 
Moscow  presents  a  imique  opportimity  to 
impress   upon   the    Soviet   leaders    the 
depth  of  concern  around  the  world  for 
the  religious  freedom  of  Jews  and  other 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  num- 
ber of  Members  of  the  House  have  Joined 
me  in  the  past  few  weeks  in  sending  let- 
ters to  President  Nixon,  urging  him  to 
include  this  issue  in  the  agenda  for  his 
trip.  The  text  of  my  letter  follows: 
President  Richabo  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President  :  In  the  Interest  dt  peace  and 
the  easing  of  world  tensions  we,  the  under- 
signed, welcome  your  forthcoming  trip  to 
Moscow.  We  also  urge  you  to  take  advantage 
of  this  unique  opportunity  and  to  help 
redeem  Soviet  Jews,  thus  fulfllllng  the  hopes 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  have  labored 
on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  President:  We  respectfully  petition  you 
on  behalf  of  three  million  Soviet  Jews.  We 
tirge  you  to  be  their  advocate  and  to  convey 
to  Soviet  leaders  the  concern  of  millions  of 
Americans,  and  people  of  good  will  every- 
where, over  an  oppressed  minority  which 
faces  discrimination,  and  is  prevented  from 
perpetuating  its  history,  Its  culture  and  Its 
ancient  religious  heritage.  Nearly  forty  of  Its 
finest  young  people  are  In  Soviet  prison 
camps  because  they  sought  to  live  aa  Jews, 
while  others  seeking  to  emigrate  are  harassed. 
If  some  succeed  In  departing  It  Is  only  after 
months  of  struggle  and  of  deprivation. 

Mr.  President:  We  urge  you  to  exert  your 
Influence  to  help  free  Jewish  prisoners  of 
conscience  and  to  help  Soviet  Jews  achieve 
the  fundamental  right  to  live  as  Jews  and 
to  leave  for  Israel  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  the  resolution 
before  us  today  will  not  be  the  first  swstion 
this  House  has  taken  to  ease  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews.  In  1971  I  cospoasored 
HJl.  8698,  a  bill  to  provide  30,000  addi- 
ticaial  special  visas  for  Soviet  Jews  who 
wished  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
After  considerable  pressure  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  the  Attorney  General 
agreed  in  October  1971  to  invoke  his  spe- 
cial "parole"  authority  to  admit  Soviet 
Jews  into  the  United  States  regardless 
of  whether  any  refugee  visas  were  avail- 
able. This  was  an  important  demonstra- 
tion. America  would  continue  to  open  its 
arms  to  the  oppressed  religious  minori- 
ties of  the  world,  in  the  best  tradition  of 
religious  freedom  and  hiunan  compas- 
sion. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  is  an 
important  statement  of  principle.  It 
hopefully  will  add  to  the  moimtlng  pub- 
lic awareness  and  concern  over  the  op- 
pression of  the  Jewish  citizens  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  But  it  does  not  have  the 
force  of  law.  It  is  an  expression  of  con- 
cern. Other  bills  have  been  introduced, 
however,  in  areas  where  we  do  have  pow- 
er to  do  something  legislatively.  In  Feb- 


ruary, I  cosponsored  legislation  which 
would  provide  foreign  aid  to  Israel  to  as- 
sist that  nation  in  resetting  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  find- 
ing their  way  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  are  emigrating  to  Israel.  I  have  also 
been  privileged  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  Wa- 
LiAM  FiTTS  Ryan,  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  Voice  of 
America  to  broadcast  in  Yiddish  to  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  To  the  Jewish  people  of  that 
part  of  the  world  who  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  free  expression  of  their  be- 
liefs and  their  heritage,  such  broadcasts 
could  provide  a  meaningful  psychologi- 
cal boost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  ancient  Jew- 
ish custom  which  calls  for  the  groom,  at 
a  point  in  the  wedding  ceremony,  to 
step  on  and  break  a  wine  glass.  This  is 
intended  to  remind  the  celebrants  that 
even  in  their  supreme  moment  of  joy, 
there  are  people  in  the  world  who  are 
suffering.  In  that  spirit,  we  must  be 
mindful  today  that  even  on  this  happy 
occasion  when  we  move  toward  passage 
of  this  Important  resolution  expressing 
support  for  Soviet  Jews,  the  fight  is  not 
over  yet  for  those  brave  people. 

There  are  still  millions  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  are  being  denied 
full  expression  of  their  religious  and 
cultural  heritage.  Jews  are  forbidden 
their  own  schools  and  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish  is  severely  re- 
trlcted.  Since  the  1940's  the  world  fa- 
mous Hebrew  and  Yiddish  theater  has 
been  almost  completely  closed  down. 
Jews  are  the  victims  of  strict  quota  sys- 
tems in  the  universities  and  more  ad- 
vanced technical  schools.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  exercise  any  degree  of  cultural 
autonomy  although  other  nationalities 
are  permitted  to  do  so. 

Many  older  Jews  are  being  discharged 
from  their  jobs  and  young  Jews  are  find- 
ing it  much  more  difficult  to  secure  suit- 
able employment.  In  addition,  police  sur- 
veillance   and   harassment   have   risen 
markedly  and  a  significant  number  of 
raids  on  Jewish  homes  have  been  con- 
ducted. Those  seeking   to  emigrate  to 
Israel  and  other  countries  are  particular- 
ly singled  out  and  suffer  many  severe 
forms  of  discrimination  and  persecution. 
A  tragic  example  of  that  oppression 
has  been  the  case  of  Prof.  Alexander 
Lerner.  He  has  been  stripped  of  his  pro- 
fessional standing  and  his  job,  all  be- 
cause he  asked  to  go  to  Israel.  It  was  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Professor  Lemer's  apart- 
ment that  Congressman  Scheuer  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Soviet  police.  Last  month,  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers,  calling  upon  him  to  in- 
quire of  the  Soviet  Ambassador  concern- 
ing the  status  of  Professor  Lemer's  re- 
quest to  emigrate,  and  the  deprivations 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected  in  his 
homeland.  A  copy  of  that  letter  and  an 
article  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  de- 
scribing his  plight  follow : 

Mabch  30,  1973. 
Hon.  William  F.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to 
ask  you  to  Inquire  about  the  status  of  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Ya.  Lemer,  a  scientist  and 
computer  expert  Uvlng  in  Moscow.  He  has 
been  a  trurted  and  reai>ected  member  of  tba 


=  ^At  aclentlflc  community,  a  professor  at 
^'^l-ifntmc  and  Technical  Unlvenrtty  In 
"*•  ^an^  a  director  at  the  Institute  of 
*'*T^'Rc^nce3^tSe  Academy  of  Science. 
XeU^sl  However,  that  has  all  changed 
?f  1^  he  aw)lled  for  and  was  denied  permls- 
Son  to  lS??e^e  Soviet  Union  and  to  eml- 
tl^te^^ael.  We  understand  that  he  has 
^      J^rfied  from  all  of  his  academic  posl- 
r^  Sfbln^^i  from  doing  scholarly 
S^rt'ou^de  the  Soviet  Union,  and  has  lost 
^  mem^rshlp  In  the  Communist  Party.  Ap- 
^S^ls  son  and  daughter  also  have 
h«en  fired  from  their  jobs. 
•^feSor  Lemer's  situation  bas  been  re- 
oelvmg  world-wide  attention  since  the  arrest 
S  OonKressman  Scheuer  at  Lemer's  apart- 
IS^St^tti.  So  far,  the  Soviet  autoori- 
ul  have  not  honored  tUe  request  of  Profee- 
2,T  Lerner  to  leave  the  oountry-a  request 
!^i>w>rted  by  many  scientists  throughout  the 
S  a^.  we  might  add.  a  request  support- 
!d  by  common  sense.  As  a  prisoner  In  h^  own 
Sme  Vrofeesor  Lemer's  tolent  and   ntellect 
S^^lng^  waited.  If  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
^tted  him  to  leave.  It  would  serve  the  cause 
of  international  scientific  coopcraitlon 

There  are  reports  that  this  year  »lone  the 
Soviet  Union  will  permit  more  than  40,000 
S^Dle  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  World  pubUc 
Son^  a  Sor  factor  l-the  Soviet  Un- 
Sn's  decision,  and  It  might  be  helpful  again 
in  the  case  of  Professor  Lemer. 

We  know  you  share  our  concern,  and  woma 
uree  the  State  Department  to  express  that 
concern  by  Inquiring  Into  the  status  of  Pro- 
feesor  Lerner  and  his  chances  for  emigration, 
we  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  at 
your  earliest  possible  convenience. 

Sincerely,  ..  . 

Bella  S.  Abeug,  Herman  BadlUo,  Alphon- 
zo  Bell,  Jonathan  Bingham,  Ronald  V. 
Dellums,  Robert  P.  Drinan,  Don  Ed- 
wards, and  Donald  M.  Fraser. 
Mitchell  Harrington,  Henry  Hrtato^. 
Abner  J.  Mlkva,  Parren  J.  Mltchea. 
Roman  C.  Puclnskl,  Benjamin  S.  Ros- 
enthal, William  F.  Ryan,  James 
Scheuer,  and  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Jan.  17, 
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Starts  Drive  To  Help  Soviet  Scientist 

(By  Dennis  D.  Fisher) 

A   Northwestern   University   mathemaUta 

professor  Is  helping  mount  a  drive  here  wid 

abroad  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  let 

a   Jewish    cybernetics    expert    emigrate    to 

Israel. 

Avner  Friedman,  39,  who  was  born  In 
Israel,  is  campaigning  with  other  scientists 
around  the  wortd  to  obtain  permission  for 
Alexander  Lemer  and   his  famUy  to  leave 

"We  are  trying  to  raise  wwld  Interest  In 
his  case  so  that  the  man  will  not  be  sUenced 
and  his  work  vimi  not  be  terminated,"  Fried- 
man said  In  an  interview  in  his  Evanston 
office.  _,  ^      ,     . 

"He  has  been  denied  a  visa  and  has  lost 
his  positions,  and  this  Is  not  Just,"  Friedman 

visited  by  congressman 
Worldwide  Interest  In  Lemer's  plight  de- 
veloped last  Wednesday  when  Soviet  police 
arrested  U.S.  Rep.  James  H.  Scheuer  (D- 
N  Y )  In  Lemer's  Moscow  apartment. 
Scheuer,  although  detained  for  only  40  min- 
utes, was  expelled  Friday  from  the  Soviet 
Union  for  engaging  In  "Improper  acUvltlee 
during  his  visit. 

The  scientists'  campaign  has  taken  the 
form  of  letter  writing  and  placing  telephone 
calls  supporting  Lemer's  emigration  request 
to  the  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
In  the  U.S.SJI.  and  to  the  director  of  the 
Institute  In  which  Lemer  worked. 

Friedman  and  other  editorial  board  mem- 
bers of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Indus- 


trial and  Applied  Mathematics  are  involved 
m  the  "moral  suasion"  drive  to  get  the  neces- 
sary visas  Issued. 

lirner  had  been  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Large  Scale  Systems  of  the  iMtltute 
of  Control  Sciences  of  the  Academy  of  sci- 
ences of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  a  professor  at  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  University  In  Moe- 

COW 

But  as  a  result  of  his  requests  to  leave 
Russia,  ho  was  removed  from  both  poelUons 
and  he  loet  his  Communist  Party  member- 
ship. In  addition,  his  son  and  daughter  were 
fired  from  their  Jobs.  ,.„,„„ 

Friedman  said  the  family  has  been  living 
with  the  aid  of  friends.  He  said  he  met 
Lemer  at  a  scientific  conference  In  Italy 
18  months  ago.  ^       .    ,___ 

"We  swam  together  and  the  day  before 
leaving  he  told  me  about  hla  two  chUdren 
and  how  they  were  raising  Wb  J«w1i^„^- 
Bclousneas.  The  way  he  tiOked  the  chUdr^ 
feel  much  stronger  about  their  being  Jews 
than  he  does,"  Friedman  said. 

He  said  the  Lemers  have  lived  weU  In  Mos- 
cow with  a  five-room  apartment  and  two 
cars,  "which  Is  unheard  of  for  most  profes- 

_-.__  f* 

It  wovad  seem  that  Lemer  was  trusted  as 
well  as  respected  by  the  Soviet  scientific  coni- 
munlty,  Friedman  said,  because  he  was  al- 
lovred  to  travel  freely  abroad  to  conferences 
and  speaking  engagements.  ''Some  of  their 
best  scientists  don't  get  out  of  the  country. 
Friedman  observed.  ^  wi  «# 

In  spite  of  his  position  and  standard  or 
Uvlng,  Friedman  said,  "they  Have  not  been 
able  to  live  a  Jewish  lUe  and  that  is  why 
they  want  to  leave." 

As  it  Is  now,  he  said,  the  man's  produc- 
tivity has  been  curtailed.  "He  Is  a  valuable 
man  and  I  suppose  that  Is  one  reason  the 
Soviets  don't  vront  to  let  him  go,"  he  s^d. 

Lemer's  work  In  cybernetics,  the  study  oi 
communication  and  control  In  living  orga- 
nisms and  machines,  has  been  applied  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  predicting  supply  and  de- 
mand for  steel  and  to  problems  associated 
with  the  aUocatlon  of  scarce  resources. 

Prledman  trtephoned  Lemer  early  IM*?"" 
cember  In  his  Moscow  ^artment  and  lnvlt»d 
him  to  an  unspecified  professional  gathering 
in  the  United  States. 

At  the  time,  Lemer  said  that  he  would  be 
deUghted  and  that  he  would  "come  as  an 
Israeli  citizen." 


Mr  Speaker,  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  a  better  chance  today 
than  they  did  a  year  ago  to  get  out  from 
imder  the  yoke  of  religious  persecution. 
The  gains  that  have  been  made  are  due 
In  no  small  part  to  humanitarian  efforts 
of  people  around  the  world  to  bring  at- 
tention and  criticism  to  bear  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Government.  We  must 
do  our  part  to  keep  the  pressure  on  It 
is  the  only  hope  for  millions  of  Soviet 
Jews,  until  the  Pharaohs  of  Asia  finally 
agree  to  "Let  my  people  go." 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  during 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  House 
Concurrent  Resoluticm  471. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
HoLiFiKLD) .  Is  there  objectirai  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
Thei-e  wsis  no  objection, 
Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  time. 

I  merely  want  to  re«)ond  briefly  to 
my  distinguished  and  extremely  able 
colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  . 


The  reas<m  why  this  was  brought  up 
under  a  suspenslon-of-the-rules  proce- 
dure was  that  162  Members  had  intro- 
duced resolutions  of  this  type,  and  the 
principal  resolution  from  which  this  one 
flowed  was  introduced  by  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  .  ^      ^. 

It  was  my  sense  of  the  legislative  tun- 
ing that  there  was  general  approval  of 
this  legislation  and  an  earnest  desire  on 
the  pert  of  the  sponsoring  Members  to 
bring  it  promptly  to  the  floor. 

Twelve  of  the  14  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee, under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentieman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN),  co6ponsored  this  reao- 
lution,  and  gave  the  matter.  Including  the 
style  and  text,  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Knowing  full  well  that  no  amend- 
ments could  be  offered,  we  believed  we 
had  exhausted  all  remedies. 

I  believe  this  resolution  is  an  impor- 
tant tool  In  the  world-opinion  contest  in 
which  we  are  constantly  engaged.  This 
kind  of  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  an  assumption  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  mankind  throughout  the 

world.  ^  ,^  .„ 

What  we  do  here  today,  I  believe,  will 
be  a  step  forward  in  an  enlightened  pol- 
icy in  the  assun«)tion  of  a  keen  and 
earnest   interest   in   what  happens   to 
people  all  over  the  world. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolutiMi. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  471),  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  ordar 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 

the  roll.  ..*».«« 

The  question  was  taken;   ana  there 
^ere— yeas  360.  nays  2,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  70,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  106] 
YEAS— 360 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif 


Bennett 

Bergland 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 


Anderson,  111.  Boggs 

Anderson,  Boland 

Tenn.  BoUlng 

Andrews,  Ala.  Brademas 

Andrews.  Brasco 

N.  Dak.  Bray 

Annunzlo  Brlnkley 

Archer  1"^''"„.,h 

trends  Broomfleld 

Aahbrook  Brotzman 


Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Oaflery 

Camp 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carlson 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins,  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 


Ashley 

Asp  in 

AsplnaU 

BadUlo 

Baker 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beglch 

Belcher 

BeU 


Brown,  Mich.  Conable 

Brown,  Ohio  Conte 

Broyhlll,  N.C.  Conyera 

Broyhlll,  Va.  Cotter 

Buchanan  Daniel,  Va. 

Burke,  Pla.  Daniels,  N.J. 

Burke,  Mass.  Danlelson 

Burleson.  Tex.  Davis.  Oa. 

Burlleon,  Mo.  Davis,  Wis. 

Byrne,  Pa.  Delaney 
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Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

DulaU 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edmcndson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Escb 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

nah 

Plsber 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Porsythe 
Frelinghuyaen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Oialmo 
Oibbons 
Oold  water 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orlffln 
Grlffltba 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanuner- 

scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idabo 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hatbaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wasb. 
HlUis 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jobnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kartb 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
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Flynt 


Keltb 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kocb 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McCuUocb 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Mabon 
Mallliard 
Bfallary 

Blartin 

Matblas.  Calif. 

Matbls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mlcbel 

Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MlUs.  Md. 

Mlnisb 

Mink 

Mitchell 

MlzeU 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murpby,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nlchcls 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konski 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

NATS— a 
Hall 


Rarick 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUlam 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tbone 
Tleman 
Udall 
Xniman 
Van  Deerltn 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wbltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Corman 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Cvilver 

Cuilln 

Davis,  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Delltims 

Dent 

Devine 

Diggs 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Fountain 

Praser 

Oaliflanakls 

Gallagher 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jchnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Landgrebe 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mlnsball 
Monagan 
Morse 
Nix 
Pryor,  Ark. 


Roy 

St  Germain 

Schmltz 

Schwengel 

Selt>erling 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubbleaeld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Whalley 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wright 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Dent  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 


Mr. 

vanla. 
Mr, 
Mr 


Helstoskl  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

James  Stanton  with  Mr.  Mlnsball. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  McCIure. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  DeUums. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Mrs.  C^ilsholm  with  Mr.  Oaliflanakls. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Seiberllng  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  C«Ulfomla. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Schmltz. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Curtln  with  ISx.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Clay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"'— 1 
Bow 


NOT  VOTING— 70 

Alexander  Byron  Clausen. 

Blanton  Carney  Don  H. 

Blatnik  Chappell  Clay 

Burton  Chlaholm  Colmer 


INTERIM  NUCLEAR  LICENSING 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13752)  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  the  interim  licensing  of  the  operation 
of  certain  thermoelectric  generating 
plants,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13762 

A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide  for  the  In- 
terim licensing  of  the  operation  of  certain 
thermoelectric  generating  plants,  and  for 
other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  I 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  In  any  proceeding  sub- 
ject to  section  102(2)  (C)  of  this  Act  for  the 
issuance  by  a  Federal  agency  of  a  license  to 
operate  a  thermal  electric  generating  plant 
the  Federal  agency,  if —  ' 

"(1)  the  application  for  such  license  was 
filed  with  such  agency  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 9,  1971,  and 

"(2)    the   application   for   the   permit  to 
construct  such  plan',  was  filed  with  such 
agency  on  or  before  January  1,  1970. 
may  issue  an  Interim  license  to  operate  such 
plant. 

"(b)  Any  Interim  license  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section — 

"(1)  may  authorize  the  operation  of  the 
plant  concerned  only — 

"(A)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
appropriate  testing  of  the  plant,  and 

"(B)  to  provide  emergency  power,  but  In 
no  case  may  the  plant  be  operated  for  this 
purpose  beyond  20  per  centum  at  Its  rated 
capacity  without  the  specific  prior  at^roval 
of  the  head  of  the  agency; 

"(2)  shall  state  the  period  of  time  for 
which  it  is  effective  and  may  contain  provi- 
sions for  the  extension  of  such  period,  but 
in  no  event  may  such  permit  be  valid  after 
(A)  completion  of  the  agency's  review  proc- 
ess with  respect  to  the  application  for  the 
license  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section,  or  (B)  October  30,  1973,  which- 
ever first  occurs;  and 

"(3)  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Federal  agency  deems  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"  (c)  No  Interim  license  may  be  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  until  after  the  Federal 
agency  consults  with  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  with  re- 
spect to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
license.  The  Issuance  of  any  such  interim  li- 
cense shall  be  consistent  with  an  appropriate 
regard  for  environmental  values  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
agency  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  any  subsequent  licens- 
ing action  with  respect  to  the  plant  con- 
cerned which  may  be  taken  by  the  agency. 
No  Interim  license  may  be  issued  vmless  the 
Federal  agency — 

"(1)  determines  that  the  Issuance  of  the 
interim  license  will  not  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  quality  of  the  environment;  or 

"(2)  considers  and  balances — 

"(A)  whether  It  Is  likely  that  the  conduct 
of  the  activity  under  the  Interim  license  will 
give  rise  to  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
environment;  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
Impact,  if  any;  and  whether  redress  of  any 
such  environmental  Impact  can  reasonably  be 
effected  should  modification  or  termination 
of  the  Interim  license  be  required; 

"(B)  whether  the  conduct  of  the  activity 
under  the  Interim  license  would  foreclose 
subsequent  adoption  of  alternatives  In  fa- 
culty design  or  operation;  and 

"(C)  the  effect  of  delay  in  Issuance  of  the 
Interim  license  upon  the  public  interest." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

PAKLIAIIXNTART   INQtmT 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Spetiker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
California  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
Michigan  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
S5Ls  and  the  gentieman  from  California 
JSll'be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

myself  4  minutes.  .  ^*  ti » 

Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  in  support  of  H.R. 
13752  which  was  introduced  after 
lenethy  discussions  with  the  CouncU  on 
Sronmental  Quality,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Joint 
committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Briefly,  the  function  of  the  legislation 
is  to  permit  the  issuance  of  interim  oper- 
ating Ucenses  for  faciUties  under  con- 
struction before  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  PoUcy  Act  where 
the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  faciUty  is  the  procedural 
requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act.  in  which  event  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  could  issue 
interim  operating  Ucenses  up  until  the 
30th  of  October.  1973.  or  until  such  time 
as  the  environmental  impact  procedur^ 
In  due  and  proper  form  were  completed. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  the 
only  agency  affected  by  the  bill,  and  it 
must  consult  with  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental  QuaUty   and   the   Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  before  issuing 
any  interim  license. 

It  was  clearly  stated  in  the  hearings 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will 
require  retrofitting  of  any  of  the  facili- 
ties concerned  in  the  legislation  to  re- 
quire full  compUance  with  any  require- 
ment with  regard  to  the  protection  of 
air  water  or  the  environment. 

One  thing  which  must  be  stressed  for 
the  benefit  of  some  of  the  opponents, 
who  apparently  have  not  chosen  to  read 
the  bill  as  they  should,  is  that  the  bill 
gives  no  exemption  whatsoever  from  any 
requirement  of  any  law  other  than  that 
cited  above  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act.  In  no  way  does  it 
affect  the  reqiUrements  for  radiological 
safety  or  anything  else  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  should  not  be 
amended  unnecessarily. 

I  should  point  out  that  every  execu- 
tive agency— the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency— testified  in  favor  of  the  biU. 

One  thing  which  should  be  plain  Is 
that  we  have  not  given  the  electric  power 
industry  the  size  exemption  which  they 
wanted,  but  in  the  view  of  all  who  were 
concerned  we  have  given  them  all  that 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act  from  contributing  to  blackouts  or 
brownouts. 

As  everyone  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  very  clear  hi  the  mind  of  every  re- 
sponsible citizen  that  there  is  grave  peril 
of  blackouts,  brownouts,  and  significant 
power  shortages  in  most  of  the  areas  of 


the  country,  particularly  in  the  NorUi- 
east.  I  therefore  urge  my  coUeagues  who 
want  to  protect  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  to  recognize  that  the 
procedures  we  are  using  today  are  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  the  National  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act  not  be  unwisely 
amended  and  not  be  emasculated.  It  is 
my  hope  my  coUeagues  wiU  recognize 
that  there  is  an  emergency  impending 
and  that  there  is  a  need  to  move  expe- 
ditiously toward  the  enactment  of  this 

biU. 

This  bUl  does  assure  the  requirements 
or  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act  wUl  not  be  used  to  prevent  fuU  and 
adequate  utilization  of  power  faciUties  In 
the  country  during  the  summertime  and 
that  it  wUl  not  contribute  to  any  black- 
outs or  brownouts  during  this  coming 
summer. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  re- 
affirm that  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  provides  sufficient  flexibUlty 
to  permit  the  issuance  of  temporary  op- 
erating Ucenses  to  nuclear  powerplants 
prior  to  completion  of  the  fuU  envh-on- 
mental  review  under  section  102,  if  tem- 
porary licensing  is  required  to  meet  an 
imavoidable  electric  power  demand  and 
if  the  temporary  operation  of  the  plants 
wlU  neither  cause  substantial  injury  to 
the  environment  nor  foreclose  future  al- 
ternatives to  mUiimize  adverse  envhron- 
mental  impact. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969— NEPA— has 
had  a  profound  and  substantial  effect 
upon  practicaUy  every  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  has  been  very  much  In- 
volved in  discussions  on  the  impUcatlons 
of  NEPA,  some  of  them  with  this  com- 
mittee. The  question  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  AEC  to  consider  on  its  own  mat- 
ters  covered   by    State    water   quaUty 
certifications  was  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable comment  in  the  fU'st  oversight 
hearings  held  by  this  committee  hi  De- 
cember of  1970.  and  our  report  on  those 
heartags— H.     Rept.     92-316— strongly 
criticized  this  position  taken  by  that 
agency. 

Less  than  1  month  later,  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  resolved  this  particular  con- 
troversy, in  the  weU-known  Calvert  Cliffs 
ophiion— CoZvert  Cliffs'  Coordinating 
Committee  v.  AEC.  499  P  2d  1109,  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit,  1971.  That  decision 
clearly  stated  that  It  was  the  responsibU- 
ity  of  the  Commission  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  NEPA,  and  that  this  re- 
sponsibUity  could  not  be  abdicated. 

To  its  credit,  the  Commission  has  ac- 
cepted the  holding  of  Calvert  Cliffs'  and 
has  made  a  sustained  effort  to  conform 
its  policies  to  that  decision.  Its  revised 
regulations,  published  as  appendix  D  on 
September  9,  1971,  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  difficult  transition  period  be- 
tween the  Calvert  Cliffs'  decision  and  a 
future  time  when  the  new  procedures 
could  be  made  fully  effective  as  to  aU 
projects  for  which  construction  permits 
and    operating    licenses    were    sought. 
Those  projects  for  which  construction 
permits  had  been  granted,  and  for  which 
hearings  had  commenced  for  Issuance  of 


operathig  Ucenses,  were  to  be  treated 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  D  of 
appendix  D  of  tiie  AEC  regulations.  The 
substantive  requirements  of  paragraph 
D2  and  D3  are  very  slmUar  to  the  re- 
quirements of  H.R.  13752. 

On  December   17,   1971,  the  District 
Court    for    the    District    of    Columbia 
handed  down  its  opinion  hi  the  case  of 
Izaak    Walton    League    v.    Schlesinger 
(_  F.  Supp.  — .  DD.C,  December  17, 
1971) ,  also  known  as  the  Quad  Cities  de- 
cision. Judge  Harrington  Parker  con- 
cluded that  the  AEC  had  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  statutory  mandate  of  NEPA, 
and  had  first,  refused  to  issue  an  impact 
statement  in  that  case  and,  second,  had 
refused  to  permit  public  participation  in 
the  licensing  decision.  On  the  basis  of 
this  conclusion,  the  judge  issued  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  agahist  the  Issuance 
of  a  twnporary  operating  license  for  the 
Quad  Cities  plant. 

The   decision   involved   a   plant   for 
which  no  pubUc  hearing  on  matters  of 
radiological  safety  was  to  be  held  as  a 
prerequisite  to  issuance  of  an  operating 
license.  Thus,  the  case  arose  under  par- 
graph  D3  of  appendix  D  but  the  logic 
of  the  decision  would  apply  equally  to 
paragraph  D2.  Under  paragraph  D2  the 
Commission  does  provide  for  a  hearing 
prior  to  issuance  of  the  temporary  op- 
erating Ucense  but  only  after  prepara- 
tion of  the  Statement  of  Environmental 
consideraticais  for  which  no  formal  pub- 
Uc comments  are  permitted  prior  to  its 
completion.  The  case  was  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  AEC  had  not  yet 
completed  its  compUance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  D3.  In  particular,  the 
AEC  had  not  issued  its  statement  of  en- 
vironmental considerations  with  respect 
to  the  temporary  operating  authority  re- 
quested. The  plaintiffs  prevailed  in  toat 
litigation  because  the  court  concluded 
that   the  statement   of   environmental 
considerations  would  not  comply  with 
NEPA  due  to  the  faUure  to  afford  any 
formal  opportunity  for  comment  by  me 
pubUc  or  by  Federal  and  State  agencies 
with  special  environmental  expertise. 

The  AEC  could  apparentiy  have  re- 
lieved Itself  of  the  quad  cities  decision 
by  minor  amendments  to  paragraphs  D2 
and  D3  to  insure  pubUc  participation 
and  consultation  with  expert  agencies 
within  time  Ihnits  consistent  with  the 
urgent  electric  power  needs  which  were 
the  initiating  cause  for  considerationol 
the  temporary  operating  authority.  The 
AEC  feared  that  this  course  of  action 
did  not  guarantee  that  it  would  not  be 
subject  to  court  attack  on  the  validity  of 
tiie  new  regulation  and  possible  further 
delay  in  its  attempt  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  temporary  operating  license 
request.  It.  therefore,  sought  relief  inthe 
form  of  legislation  which  would  confirm 
the  vaUdity  of  Its  basic  approach  to  the 
problem.  ,^,       .  __ 

The  thrust  of  the  AEC  position  has 
been  that  the  full  NEPA  review  re- 
quired prior  to  the  Issuance  of  an  op- 
erating license  might  prevent  tiie  earn- 
est possible  commencement  of  operation 
of  13  nuclear  powerplants  which  were 
now  near  completion,  some  of  which 
would  be  needed  In  the  summer  of 
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1972,  the  winter  of  1972-73  and  the  sum- 
mer of  1973.  To  alleviate  these  near-at- 
hand  electric  demands,  the  Commission 
wished  to  issue  temporary  operating  li- 
censes for  relatively  short  periods. 

The  testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee In  the  course  of  the  hearings  dis- 
closed that  both  the  AEC  and  environ- 
mentalists agreed  that — in  the  words  of 
AEC  Chairman  Schlesinger: 

The  general  power  situation  that  we  face 
In  this  country  comee  from  slippages  In 
schedules  which  are  not  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  activities  of  environmental  groups. 

There  also  a];v>eared  to  be  general 
agreement  that  the  requirements  of 
NEPA  do  not  Impose  upon  the  ABC  the 
obligation  to  Ignore  Ic^tlmate  electric 
power  demands  in  the  course  of  its  full 
NEPA  review  of  the  full  term  operating 
license  application  but  permit  a  more 
limited  environmental  review  consistent 
with  a  more  limited — in  power  level  or 
time  or  both— operating  license. 

The  current  AEC  regulations — para- 
graphs D2  and  D3  of  appendix  D — Im- 
pose an  implicit  limit  on  the  power  levd 
as  well  as  the  duration  of  the  license 
Issued.  It  appeared  to  the  committee  that 
the  requirements  of  section  50.57  of  10 
CFR  part  50 — authorizing  operation  at 
less  than  full  power — when  read  in  con- 
junction with  paragraphs  E>2  and  D3 
indicate  that  the  AEC  was  limiting  its 
authority  to  iosue  temporary  operating 
licenses  to  power  levels  substantially  be- 
low 100  percent  of  full  power.  In  discus- 
sions with  the  committee  the  AEC  had 
urged  that  legislative  relief  go  further 
than  paragraphs  D2  and  D3  in  this  re- 
gard and  authorize  temporary  operating 
licenses  at  100  percent  power  for  limited 
time  periods. 

The  areas  of  disregard  centered  around 
whether  there  was  in  fact  an  energy 
crisis  for  which  nuclear  powerplants — 
some  of  which  involve  new  designs  not 
previously  operated — could  provide  a  so- 
lution. The  committee  believes  there  is 
substantial  evidence  to  contradict  AEC 
and  industry  claims  on  this  subject  but 
believes  the  resolution  of  this  issue 
should  be  in  the  context  of  a  specific 
applicaticm  for  a  t«nporary  (derating 
license  where  the  Issue  can  be  explored 
In  a  full  adjudicatory  hearing.  The  com- 
mittee understands  that  the  AEC  in- 
tends to  hold  such  hearings — if  timely 
requested — to  explore  the  allegations  re- 
garding the  need  for  power  as  well  as 
all  other  relevant  factors  prior  to  issu- 
ance of  a  temporary  operating  UceasA. 

There  has  also  been  substantial  con- 
troversy about  the  need  for  legislative 
relief. 

Envlrcmmental  lawyers  took  the  imus- 
ual  step  of  proposing  regulations  to  the 
AEC  which,  if  adopted,  would  hi  their 
view  render  this  legislaticm  unnecessary. 
The  core  of  their  proposal  rested  in  short- 
ened hearing  procedures,  coupled  with  a 
liberalized  disclosure  process,  In  order 
to  encourage  the  speedy  resolution  of  is- 
sues in  dilute  between  the  parties  to 
emergency  licensing  cases. 

To  the  credit  of  the  AEC,  it  raised  no 
objection  to  the  theory  underlying  this 
proposal:  indeed  it  indicated  that  it 
would  in  any  case  follow  these  or  similar 


procedures  on  a  case  by  case  basis  with- 
out adopting  formal  regulations  to  this 
effect.  The  Commission  did,  however,  ex- 
press considerable  concern  that  these  or 
any  other  proposed  regulations  would  not 
afford  sufficient  assurance  that  court  ac- 
tion to  have  the  new  regulations  declared 
illegal  would  not  occur  and  be  success- 
ful. For  this  reason,  the  AEC  expressed 
hope  that  the  Congress  could  provide  a 
more  formal  and  clear  directive  In  the 
form  of  a  committee  report  and/or 
legislation. 

The  justification  for  congressional 
action  is  the  possible  protection  against 
three  conditions: 

First,  the  occiurence  of  a  power  short- 
age: 

Second,  one  of  the  plants  covered  by 
the  bill  being  in  a  position  to  ease  the 
shortage,  and 

Third,  the  time  constraints  being  such 
that  normal  NEPA  procedures  could  not 
be  completed  in  time  to  permit  the  plant 
to  operate  and  the  possibility  of  court 
action  declaring  temporary  operating 
license  authority  to  be  illegal. 

In  the  event  that  aU  three  of  these 
conditions  were  to  obtain,  the  committee 
expects  that  the  authority  provided  by 
this  blU  would  and  should  be  used.  In 
such  case,  the  AEC  would  be  expected  to 
document  its  findings  that  the  clrciun- 
stances  required  action  imder  this  au- 
thority— i.e.  that  the  three  conditions  ex- 
ist— would  make  public  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  proposed  to  act  before  the  time 
that  it  took  action  and  would  permit  the 
public,  in  an  adjudicatory  hearing,  to 
challenge  this  finding  as  well  as  to  con- 
test the  Issuance  of  a  temporary  operat- 
ing license.  This  is.  we  understand,  fuUy 
consistent  with  its  current  regulations, 
although  perhaps  not  spelled  out  in  de- 
tail. The  time  schedule  for  such  hear- 
ings and  receipt  of  the  view  of  expert 
Federal  and  State  agencies  could  be  con- 
trolled in  the  manner  suggested  by  en- 
vironmental lawyers  with  the  protections 
provided  therein.  We  understand  the 
Commission  is  prepared  to  accept  these 
proposals  in  substance. 

In  the  view  of  the  committee,  the  en- 
dorsement of  this  bin  should  in  no  way 
be  taken  as  implying  a  lessened  sense  of 
importance  of  the  public  review  process 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  NEPA  review. 
Full  and  open  pubUc  review  of  the  factors 
that  underlie  decisions  with  environ- 
mental consequences,  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  this  bill.  Just  as  it  is  with  NEPA 
as  originally  passed. 

NEPA  clearly  requires  agency  consid- 
eration of  the  environmental  implica- 
tions of  proposed  actions  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  If,  for  example,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  fire  up  and  run  a  powerplant  at 
a  given  level  of  operation,  tiie  ImpUca- 
tlons  of  nmnlng  that  plant  at  that 
level  both  the  costs  and  the  benefits 
must  be  considered.  To  the  extent  that 
time  will  permit,  the  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences  of  full  and  long- 
term  operation  must  also  be  considered, 
but  if  &n  emergency  exists,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  postpone  more  complete 
consideration  until  the  emergency  is 
past.  Where,  as  here,  the  agency  retains 
the  authority  to  go  into  sufficient  detail 
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at  a  later  date,  and  if  necessary,  to  re- 
quire additional  treatment — backflt- 
ting — it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  language,  history  or  in- 
tent of  NEPA  to  permit  the  agency  to 
take  emergency  action  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  available  knowledge  at  that  time 
This  viewpoint  has  received  Judicial  ap^ 
proval  in  EDF  v.  Corps  of  Engineen 
(EX).  Ark.)  325  F.  Supp.  749  and  the  Cal- 
vert  Cliffs'  case. 

In  discussing  the  reasons  for  HJl 
13752,  it  is  as  Important  to  note  what  it 
does  not  do.  as  what  it  does.  A  number 
of  these  concepts  come  immediately  to 
mind: 

First,  it  does  not  represent  an  '•ero- 
sion" of  the  basic  principles  of  NEPA. 
In  effect,  the  AEC  is  told  to  foUow  the 
full  NEPA  procedures  whenever  possible 
and  where  this  is  not  possible,  to  do 
eversrthing  that  can  be  done  consistent 
with  the  act  and  with  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  problem  confronting  it. 
This  merely  reconfirms  what  we  have 
always  believed  NEPA  to  require. 

Second,  and  no  less  Importantly,  Hit 
13752  does  not  act  in  any  way  to  relieve 
the  AEC  of  any  responsibilities  that  it 
may  have  to  be  certain  that  no  safe^ 
problems  or  hazards  will  be  created  by 
operation  of  the  plant  at  any  level.  There 
has  been  extensive  controversy  and 
litigation  over  this  issue,  much  of  it  over 
concerns  with  the  operation  or  failure 
to  operate  of  emergency  core  cooling  sys- 
tems for  these  plants;  passage  of  this 
bill  should  not  be  c(Histrued  as  approval 
or  disapproval  of  steps  taken  to  mini- 
mize the  problem,  nor  to  authorize  any 
level  of  operaticm  prior  to  satisfactory 
resolution  of  safety  problems. 

Third,  the  bill  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
authority  or  responsibility  of  the  AEC  to 
do  everything  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  fully  comply  with  NEPA,  including 
providing  the  f uU  envlrcximental  impact 
statement  contemplated  imder  section 
102(2)  (C)  as  soon  as  this  can  be  done. 
The  AEC  has  made  It  abundantly  clear 
that  they  will  reserve  the  power  to  re- 
quire backflttlng  of  necessary  equipment, 
such  as  cooling  towers  or  ponds,  even 
though  this  necessity  might  appear  after 
the  interim  authority  granted  under 
H.R.  13752  had  been  provided. 

Fourth,  the  committee  is  aware  that 
there  is  a  substantial  dispute  regarding 
the  proper  scope  of  any  environmental 
review  conducted  by  the  AEC.  This  has 
centered  on,  first,  questions  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  the  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  reprocessing  of  fuel, 
and  the  ultimate  disposal  of  nuclear 
WEistes  ana,  second,  questions  of  the 
benefit  to  be  obtained  by  meeting  electric 
power  needs  and  alternatives  to  meeting 
those  needs.  This  legislation  does  not  at- 
tempt to  resolve  these  disputes  and  the 
committee  expresses  no  opinion  on  the 
disputes  at  this  time. 

Fifth,  this  bill  in  no  way  affects  any 
substantive  requirements  of  State  or  Fed- 
eral law  with  respect  to  air  and  water 
quality  standards  and  environmental 
protection  generally.  If  those  laws  would 
prevent  the  plant  from  operating  with- 
out the  bill,  the  plant  coiUd  not  operate 
with  It. 
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We  should  also  note  that  the  record 
h«.f  ore  this  committee  suggests  that  there 
^v  not  be  any  situations  in  which  the 
ftuUiority  here  confirmed  will  have  to  be 
exercised  and  that  the  three  previously 
discussed  conditions  will  never  be  met. 

n  the  bill  is  in  fact  unnecessary,  it  will 
remain  unused:  If  It  does  prove  to  be 
necessary,  then  In  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee—and indeed  of  all  witnesses  at 
the  hearings:  Federal  agency  utility  ex- 
ecutive and  conservationist— it  should  be 
used  In  short,  the  legislation  provides  a 
form  of  insurance  against  such  an  occur- 
rence however  unlikely  this  may  be. 

It  is  our  view  that  this  legislation 
merely  confirms  the  authority  granted  by 
NEPA  to  the  AEC.  The  temporary  opera- 
ting Ucense  represents  a  limited  Federal 
action  for  which  a  less  detailed  environ- 
mental statement  is  required.  However, 
the  statement  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106(c)  is  really  no  different  than  a 
statement  pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (c) 
of  NEPA.  The  section  106(c)  statement 
is  merely  scaled  down  to  coincide  with 
the  limited  Federal  action  being  con- 
sidered and  with  the  Umited  time  avaU- 
able  for  a  full  review  of  the  Umited  action. 
Thus  the  statement  to  be  prepared  under 
section    106(c)     represents    compliance 
with  section  102(c)  "to  the  fullest  extent 
possible."  We  hope  other  Federal  agen- 
cies that  feel  they  need  special  proce- 
dures for  compliance  with  NEPA  in  emer- 
gency situations  will  focus  on  the  flexi- 
bUity  bmlt  Into  section   102  of  NEPA 
and  avoid  creating  administrative  emer- 
gencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  enactment  of  this  bill  for  a 
number  of  compelling  reasons. 

In  the  first  place.  I  feel  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  necessary.  The  court  chal- 
lenge to  the  AEC  regulations  which  im- 
mediately prompted  this  matter,  the 
Quad  Cities  decision,  has  now  been  set- 
tled, and  we  are  being  asked  to  pass  thi& 
bill  in  order  to  preclude  further  chal- 
lenges to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's regulations. 

In  my  opinion,  this  would  be  an  un- 
wise precedent.  The  Quad  Cities  holding 
that  the  EPA  statement  must  be  pre- 
pared with  respect  to  the  Issuance  of  op- 
erating licenses  for  existing  nuclear  gen- 
erating plants  today  may  or  not  be  a 
proper  view  on  the  part  of  EPA.  We 
should  not,  however,  arbitrarily  preclude 
Judicisd  review  of  this  issue  as  a  matter 
of  congressional  policy. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  unrealistic 
to  assert  that  suspension  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  even  on  the 
limited  basis  authorized  in  this  bill  will 
not  prejudice  the  outcome  of  the  ongoing 
environmental  review  process  with  re- 
spect to  these  nuclear  powerplants. 
While  the  committee  report  stresses  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  con- 
tinue to  be  bound  by  the  National  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  order  whatever  retrofitting  the 
environmental  impact  statements  reveal 
as  necessary  to  fully  protect  the  environ- 
ment, it  will  be  infinitely  more  difficult 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
shut  down  a  plant  which  has  become  an 


Integral  part  of  the  power  grid  than  it  is 
to  delay  the  operation  of  a  plant  which 
has  not  yet  made  any  contribution  to  our 
energy  needs.  We  cannot  foresee  what 
the  environmental  impact  statements  on 
these  plants  might  conclude  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  pressure  to  avoid  a  shut- 
down. 

The  Natlcaal  Environmental  Policy 
Act  requires  a  balancing  of  economic, 
environmental,  and  other  considerations, 
and  we  must  not  sta<*  the  deck  in  ad- 
vance against  a  full,  impartial  balancing 
of  these  statements.  Interim  licensing 
of  the  plants,  I  fear,  may  do  Just  that  and 
therefore  place  an  intolerable  pressure 
on  the  AEC  licensing  staff  to  keep  these 
plsmts  on  line,  no  matter  what  the  en- 
vironmental cost  might  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  being  asked 
to  protect  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion from  a  potential  court  challenge 
which  may  never  come  and  over  which 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  well 
prevail. 

This  is  not  only  bad  law  and  bad  prec- 
edent, but  also  may  not  even  be  neces- 
sary. On  the  other  hand,  this  legisla- 
tion has  the  very  real  potential  of  un- 
dermining the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  review  process,  both  during 
the  period  of  interim  licensing  for  the 
powerplants  involved,  and.  also,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  others  who  might  seek  excep- 
tions to  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

The  circumstances  at  present  do  not 
support  such  tampering  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  This 
precipitous  effort,  I  believe,  should  be 

I  would,  fiuiiher,  point  out  that  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  was 
adopted  in  its  Inception  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  include 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  original 
Presidential  Council  on  Environmental 
QuaUty. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  make  an  exception  to  this  act  at  this 
time  is  to  emasculate  the  Intent  of  the 
act  and  lay  it  open  to  future  such  ex- 
ceptions whenever  any  Federal  agency 
may  be  powerful  enough  to  request  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time.  ^  ,^  , 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  senior  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  (Mr.  HoLiraaJ)) . 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13752.  The  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  admlrdstratton. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  together  with  an 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
are  needed  to  enable  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  license  the  operation  of 
already  constructed  nuclear  powerplants 
on  a  temporary  basis,  only  if  the  plant  is 
needed  to  supply  energy  requirements  in 
the  area  served  by  the  plant  and  then 
only  provided  the  Commission  makes  the 
necessary  safety  and  environmental  de- 
terminations for  pxirposes  of  the  tempo- 
rary license.  ^,  ^      , 

HJl.  13752  would  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  to  provide,  in 
effect,  that  an  interim  environmental 
statement  will  be  satisfactory  for  pur- 


poses of  interim  operation  needs  during 
a  period  which  will  expire  on  October  30, 
1973.  provided  the  Interim  operati(m  is 
needed  to  supp^  emergency  power. 

Bills  are  now  before  the  Joint  com- 
mittee which  would  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act — the  sotuce  of  the  Commis- 
sion's licenshig  authority— to  give  the 
Commission  the  authority  to  issue  tem- 
porary operating  licenses;  to  spyecify  the 
findings  which  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Commission  for  purposes  of  such  license: 
and  to  give  guidance  on  the  procedures 
which  the  Commission  must  follow  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  issue  a  temporary  op- 
erating license. 

Bills  are  now  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. HJR.  14065.  complements  HJl. 
13752.  I  have  consulted  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
with  his  staff  to  assure  that  each  of  the 
bills,  which  relate  to  the  same  problem, 
deals  only  with  the  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  area  of  each  committee's  psu:- 
ticular  area  of  Jurisdiction.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  this  goal  has  been  accom- 
plished. I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Dingell  and 
his  staff  for  their  splendid  cooperation 
in  these  matters. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee will  reach  its  decision  to  report 
out  a  bill  which  will  be  either  identical 
or  very  similar  to  H.R.  14065  later  on 
tiliis  wcclc* 

Mr.  Speaker,  imtil  comparatively  re- 
cently the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
authority  was  statutorily  limited  sub- 
stantially to  radiological  and  common 
defense  and  security  matters.  In  recent 
months  the  Commission's  licensing  au- 
thority has  been  extended  to  cover  the 
consideration  of  all  environmental  mat- 
ters associated  with  the  operation  of  a 
nuclear  powerplant  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  which  became 
law  on  January  1,  1970,  and  subsequent 
Judicial  interpretations  thereof. 

Dr.  Schlesinger,  since  his  appointment 
as  Commission  Chairman  last  fall,  has 
labored  to  make  the  Commission's  licens- 
ing program  fully  responsive  to  the  new 
environmental  requirements.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  whether  that  will  be 
the  CommissiMi's  poUcy,  but  what  addi- 
tional resources  are  needed  to  carry  out 
the  new  responsibiUties  and  the  difficult 
transitional  problrans  associated  with  tiie 
licensing  and  operation  of  plants  which 
were  substantially  constructed  before  the 
new  requirements  were  Imposed. 

The  Commission  has  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  it  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
all  of  these  new  responsibilities  adequate- 
ly and  on  a  timely  basis  in  the  very  near 
future.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
Commission  has  not  be«i  able  to  com- 
plete the  final  environmental  impact 
statements  for  full-term,  full-power  op- 
eration for  all  of  the  plants  which  have 
been  constructed  and  are  ready  to  op- 
erate. They  will  be  able  to  complete  an 
Interim  environmental  statement  for  the 
temporary  operation  of  such  plants.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  Interim 
statements  have  been  completed. 

Before  nuclear  fuel  can  be  placed  in 
a  nuclear  powerplant  and  before  it  can 
be  operated,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
sioci  must  issue  a  license  authorizing 
those  activities.  Initially  after  fuel  load- 
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Ing,  the  plant  must  go  through  a  period 
of  low-power  testing  which  takes  at 
least  2  months.  These  tests  are  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  and  assuring 
safety  of  the  reactor. 

HJl.  13752  would  accommodate  that 
transition  problem  which  will  end  on 
October  30.  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  inform  my  col- 
leagues why  I  believe  that  this  authority 
Is  urgently  needed. 

At  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  March  16  and  17,  both  the 
administration  and  the  utility  witnesses 
testified  to  the  threatened  power  short- 
ages commencing  this  simuner  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  coimtry.  Essentially  the 
same  testimony  was  presented  at  the 
joint  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

NATIONAL    XLECTBIC    BUJABILITT    COUNCIL 
SXPOBT 

A  February  1972  report  of  the  Nation- 
al Electric  Reliability  Council  presents 
the  results  of  an  assessment  of  the  im- 
pact on  the  adequacy  of  electric  bulk 
power  supply  of  potential  delays  of  12 
months  in  the  (^jeration  of  all  new  nu- 
clear and  fossil-fired,  steam-generating 
plants — display  the  exhibits.  The  red 
area  on  the  charts  mean  that  the  re- 
serves are  critical.  The  gray  area  means 
the  reserves  are  below  normal. 

Based  on  a  12-month  delay  in  the 
operation  of  new  nuclear  and  fossil-fired 
steam-generating  capacity,  an  aggregate 
of  25.000  megawatts,  or  one-third  of  the 
scheduled  generation  reserves  in  NERC, 
would  be  unavailable  during  the  sxmuner 
1972  peak-load  period.  In  the  winter 
1972-73  peak-load  period.  32.000  mega- 
watts or  about  30  percent  of  the  sched- 
uled generation  reserves  would  not  be 
available.  In  the  summer  1973  peak-load 
period,  there  would  be  a  reduction  In 
scheduled  generation  reserves  of  about 
29,000  megawatts,  or  35  percent  of  these 
reserves. 

The  normal  rule  Is  that  reserves  from 
15  percent  to  20  percent  are  required  to 
assure  reliability  of  power  supply.  For 
some  systems.  If  the  reserves  were  cut  in 
half — from  20  to  10  percent — the  prob- 
ability of  insufficient  ciy^aclty  to  carry 
the  load  increases  sixtyfold.  In  other 
words,  if  a  20-percent  reserve  level  re- 
sults In  only  one  occasion  in  10  years 
when  generating  capability  might  be  in- 
sufficient to  carry  the  load,  a  reduction  to 
a  10-percent  reserve  level  would  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  six  occasions  per  year 
when  load  curtailment  would  occur. 

The  impact  of  such  delays  is  analyzed 
for  each  of  the  nine  regions  of  the  Na- 
tional Electric  Reliability  Council — 
14ERC — encompassing  the  entire  bulk 
power  stipply  in  the  United  States  and 
parts  of  Canada.  Tlie  study  Is  directed  to 
an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  region 
reserves  for  the  peak-load  periods  of 
summer  1972,  winter  1972-73.  and  sum- 
mer 1973— see  exhibits  1,  2.  and  3.  The 
conclusions  of  this  study  have  been  sub- 
stantially supported  by  data  supplied  by 


the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  in- 
terested State  agencies: 

SuKMXB  1973  (ExBiBir  1) 
The  Impact  of  such  delays  would  be  con- 
siderably more  severe  in  some  regions  than 
m  others.  In  five  of  the  nine  regions — ECAR, 
ERCOT.  MAIN.  MAKCA.  and  SERC— gen- 
eration reaervcs  would  drop  to  10%  or  less 
In  the  summer  of  1972,  reaching  levels  so  low 
that  periodic  load  curtailment  would  be  ex- 
pected. Reserves  In  the  Main  region  would 
fall  to  less  than  6%,  and  In  SERC  to  6.3%, 
values  which  are  extremely  low  for  any 
semblance  of  reliability. 

WiNTZS  1972-73  (Exhibit  3) 
Reserves  during  the  winter  1972-73  peak- 
load  period,  while  somewhat  higher  gen- 
erally than  during  the  previous  summer, 
would  stUl  be  critically  low  at  12%  In  the 
SERC  region  and  10.3%  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Power  Pool  area  of  the  WSCC  region. 
Furthermore,  if  essential  maintenance  re- 
quirements during  the  winter  period  are 
taken  into  account,  the  ECAR  and  MAIN  re- 
gions, as  well  as  the  New  York-New  England 
subreglon,  would  drop  to  marginal  and  sub- 
marginal  reserve  levels  (see  Exhibit  2). 

Bttumzb  1973  (Exhibit  3) 
In  the  summer  of  1973,  five  regions — ECAR. 
MAAC,  MARCA,  SERC  and  SPP — would  fall 
again  to  11%  or  less,  with  reserves  in  the 
MARCA  region  actually  dropping  to  4.6%. 
In  addition,  the  MAIN  region  and  the  New 
York-New  England  subreglon  may  well  be 
critical  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  generating  capacity  subject  to  a 
twelve-month  delay  would  then  be  sched- 
uled for  service  Just  prior  to  or  during  the 
summer  of  1973.  Should  dif&cultles  arise  in 
start-up  and  this  capacity  become  unavail- 
able, reserves  would  drop  In  MAIN  and 
New  York-New  England  to  10.4  and  10.7%, 
respectively,  a  level  which  is  critical.  (Ex- 
hibit 3.) 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  that 
the  expected  power  shortages  in  these 
areas  will  materialize  or,  if  they  do,  that 
they  could  be  avoided  by  a  temporary  li- 
censing of  these  plants.  Responsible  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  and  officials 
of  the  utilities  have  testified  both  before 
the  Joint  Committee  and  before  other 
committees  that  threatened  power  short- 
ages stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
avoided  or  ameliorated  by  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  The  administration 
has  recommended  the  urgent  need  for 
the  passage  of  such  legislation. 

The  undisputed  testimony  received  by 
the  committee  indicates  that  at  least  2 
months'  leadtime  is  needed  for  testing 
before  completed  nuclear  powerplants 
can  operate  at  useful  levels. 

I  would  like  to  again  express  my  sup- 
port for  H.R.  13752  and  urge  that  it  be 
enacted.  Also  at  this  ixtint  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
the  NERC  February  1972  study  and  data 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on 
the  power  shortages  which  are  expected 
in  certain  areas  of  the  coimtry  com- 
mencing in  the  summer  of  1972  and  con- 
tinuing into  the  winter  of  1972-73  and 
the  summer  of  1973. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  has  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Administra- 
tion as  well  as  the  National  Environ- 
mental Coimcil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  a  modification. 


a  temporary  modification,  and  if  my 
friends  will  just  look  at  these  charts  here 
they  will  see  the  reasons  why. 

I  am  not  on  Mr.  Dingell's  subcommit- 
tee, but  I  am  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  we  have  a  comple- 
mentary bill  that  will  go  with  this  bill. 
If  both  of  these  bills  are  passed,  we  wili 
have  an  opportunity  to  stop  what  I  think 
would  be  a  tremendous  hazard  this  com- 
ing summer. 

On  the  far  right  you  see  a  map  of  the 
United  States.  You  see  the  red  part  is 
that  part  where  the  reserves  are  critical. 
If  we  have  a  hot  summer  we  will  have 
brownouts  and  possibly  blackouts  in  all 
that  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  gray  part,  which  is  Texas,  is  below 
normal  reserves,  but  not  necessarily  crit- 
ical unless  a  big  system  goes  out,  a  big 
generator  goes  out,  or  something  like 
that.  That  is  for  the  summer  of  1973  on 
the  far  side. 

Here  is  the  summer  that  is  approach- 
ing this  year  and  you  can  see  it  is  almost 
as  bad.  The  red  section  is  where  the  re- 
serves are  below  10  percent — 5  percent, 
6  percent  or  7  percent. 

If  we  have  a  few  days  of  heat  above 
our  normal  summer  season,  a  few  days 
of  hot  weather  than  we  ordinarily  have, 
we  are  going  to  have  brownouts  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hazards  that  come 
about  as  a  result  of  brownouts  and 
blackouts  to  our  economy,  both  to  the 
industrial  use  of  electricity  and  the  elec- 
tricity that  goes  to  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  and  other  operations  like  that. 
can  actually  become  a  severe  detriment 
to  the  health  of  the  people. 

Let  me  say  that  this  bill,  H.R.  13752, 
and  the  bill  which  will  shortly  be  re- 
ported out  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  H.R.  14065,  are  com- 
plementary bills. 

This  will  relax  some  of  the  environ- 
mental requirements  on  a  showing  of 
emergency  need.  The  environmental  re- 
quirements that  it  relaxes  Is  the  require- 
ment of  a  complete  environmental  state- 
ment. These  are  very  compUcated  and 
it  takes  months  and  months  for  a  utility 
to  come  up  with  these  environmental 
impswst  reports.  They  are  possibly  dili- 
gently working  on  their  final  report,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  completed,  but 
most  of  them  will  need  more  time  this 
summer  to  finally  complete  them  so  they 
can  be  filed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  13  nuclear 
plants  that  have  been  constructed,  some 
of  them  at  a  cost  of  $300  million  or  $350 
million  or  $250  million  each.  They  rep- 
resent something  like  30,000  megawatts 
of  power  when  in  full  operation.  How- 
ever, this  bill  does  not  provide  for  full 
operation. 

This  bill  provides  for  partial  operation 
related  to  the  actual  needs  to  keep  a 
generating  systems  distribution  area  free 
from  brownouts  and  blackouts.  That  is 
what  it  does.  Now,  20  percent  of  these 
plants  or  30  percent  or  even  40  percent 
of  these  plants  during  certain  emergency 
periods — this  is  not  a  permanent  operat- 
ing license  but  temporary,  based  upon 
an  urgent  need  established  by  figures 
which  can  be  produced  so  that  anyone 
can  see  them.  These  plants  have  to  con- 


form to  the  certification  of  safety  and 
Jue  level  at  which  the  plant  is  operating 
Sd  that  is  all  certified  to  the  AEC  that 
there  Is  a  dh-e  emergency,  an  urgency, 
Shere  these  systems  will  be  subject  to 
anergency  brownouts  and  possibly 
blackouts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  support  of 

*Mr  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  . 

Mr  FLOOD.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  Why 
am  I  down  here  at  a  time  like  this? 
Against  nuclear  power?  Nonsense.  I  was 
for  nuclear  power  and  nuclear  energy  be- 
fore these  breast-beating  proponents  of 
nuclear  power  could  spell  uranium,  with 
Admiral  Rickover,  years  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  nuclear-powered 
submarines,  for  nuclear-powered  car- 
riers, and  for  a  nuclear-powered  fleet.  If 
I  am  against  nuclear  power  then  some- 
body is  out  of  their  mind. 

But  this  is  an  end  run.  And  when  I 
played  fullback  end  rims  were  suckers 
for  me,  and  they  are  now.  And  of  all  peo- 
ple, did  you  ever  thhik  you  would  live 
long  enough  to  see  this  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Environmental  Protection, 
coming  in  here  to  release — to  release 
what  this  Congress  and  the  Nation  want 
'  them  to  have — environmental  control. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, spoke  of  power,  but  not  a  word 
about  the  environment.  Power,  tempo- 
rary. 

Let  me  read  you  this: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide interim  authority  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  permit  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain nuclear  power  generating  faculties 


So  is  your  old  man.  Temporary?  Tem- 
porary what? 

What  is  more  permanent  in  Washing- 
ton than  a  temporray  building  or  a  tem- 
porary agency,  or  a  temporary  license? 
Temporary — oh,  dear,  dear,  dear.  They 
use  the  words  "interim,"  "temporary," 
and  that  they  will  generate  this  power  in 
13  plants.  And  you  know  what  will  hap- 
pen when  they  come  into  a  court  of 
equity?  Billions  are  Involved.  They  will 
break  down  and  cry,  and  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Equity  Court;  they  will  say,  "Save  our 
bUUons." 

Nuclear  power?  Temporary  license? 

This  is  a  question  of  the  environment. 
What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  vote  this 
down.  These  poor  fellows  on  the  commit- 
tee here  are  in  a  jam.  I  know  them.  They 
have  done  more  than  anybody,  but  they 
cannot  say  what  I  am  saying,  for  a  lot 
of  reasons — and  I  do  not  blame  them.  If 
I  was  sitting  there  so  would  I. 

I  am  against  nuclear  power?  I  am  not. 
But  this  is  an  end  run. 

Do  you  know  when  we  got  this  report? 
The  14th— Friday.  All  right.  When  did 
we  get  this  report  on  the  floor  for  use? 
The  15th — Saturday. 

Did  you  ever  see  such  an  end  run? 

And  this  is  no  reflection  on  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  I  love  him,  and  he 
knows  It.  And  I  love  his  whole  family. 
But  look  at  the  spot  he  Is  in.  I  am  just 


trying  to  take  him  off  that  spot.  So  help 
me  help  Dingell  knock  this  thing  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  and  I  again  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  this 
document — the  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  13752 — and  I  quote  from  that  re- 
port: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide interim  authority  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  permit  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain nuclear  power  generating  facilities. 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  language  of  the 
report,  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to  amend 
the  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act 
as  a  prelude  to  further  action.  That  fur- 
ther action  will  take  the  form  of  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
to  allow  the  AEC  to  license  temporarily 
nuclear  powerplants — a  power  which  the 
AEC  does  not  now  have. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  is  an 
attempt  at  an  end-arovmd.  a  means  of 
circumventing  the  normal  careful  con- 
sideration which  such  a  measure  should 
have  and  deserves.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  already  met  in 
executive  session  to  consider  a  bill,  which 
I  have  testified  against,  to  permit  tem- 
porary licensing — ^that  committee  is 
"waithig  in  the  wings" — waiting  for  this 
bill  before  us  to  pass  so  that  they  might 
then  step  in  with  their  bill. 

If  Machiavelli  were  here,  no  matter 
what  your  opinion  of  Machiavelli,  I  am 
sure  he  would  look  on  approvingly  at  such 
goings  on. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  oppose  nuclear 
power — every  Member  of  this  body  is 
well  aware  of  the  close  relationship  I 
have  had  with  Admiral  Rickover  hi  my 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  CcMnmittee.  When  the 
matter  of  nuclear-powered  submarines 
was  first  brought  before  the  Congress — 
and  that  was  a  thousand  years  ago— 
Admiral  Rickover  and  I  worked  hand-in- 
glove  together  to  assure  that  the  first 
consideration  in  the  use  of  nuclear  power 

is  SCtf  CtfV. 

What  I  do  oppose  is  the  bypassing  of 
the  safeguards  established  by  this  body 
to  assure  that  any  nuclear  powerplant 
brought  into  service,  temporary  or  other- 
wise, is  safe  and,  indeed,  in  the  public 
interest. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  what 
is  temporary.  As  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  well  knows,  nothing  in  Wash- 
ington is  as  permanent  as  a  temporary 
building,  a  temporary  committee,  a  tem- 
porary agency,  or  a  temporary  license. 
Though  the  bill  states  authorization 
only  through  October  of  1973,  it  is  a 
"foot  in  the  door."  And  would  not  the 
power  companies  love  to  step  through 
that  open  door  considering  their  billions 
of  dollars  invested  in  the  buildhig  of  nu- 
clear power  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  integrity  of  the  Na- 
tional Envirorunental  Policy  Act  must 
be  maintained— the  regular  processes  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  con- 
troversial legislation  must  be  followed— 
and  remember  I  was  Involved  with  nu- 
clear power  before  its  current  champions 
could  spell  uranium. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  En.BERG) . 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  13752,  which  would 
amend  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969  to  permit  interim  licens- 
ing of  nuclear  powerplsmts. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  from  the  outset 
that  I  do  not  oppose  the  reasonable  use 
of  nuclear  energy  to  meet  the  Nation's 
power  needs.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  safe 
use  of  such  energy  resources. 

However,  the  ultimate  issue  before  us 
today  and  the  key  question  in  the  li- 
censing of  nuclear  powerplants — on  an 
interim  or  permanent  basis — ^is  the 
safety  of  such  plants. 

This  House  must  not  replace  the  ques- 
tionable possibUity  of  blackouts  and 
brownouts  for  the  real  dangers  involved 
in  avoiding  the  problem  of  the  safe  op- 
eration of  nuclear  powerplants. 

And,  I  submit  that  there  is  grave  cause 
for  concern  and  serious  second  thought 
as  to  present  policy  in  this  area  when 
high  level  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
personnel  state  that  the  regulatory  staff 
of  the  AEC  does  not  have,  and  I  am 
quoting: 

Knowledge  sufficiently  adequate  to  make 
licensing  decisions  Tor  the  approximately  100 
reactors  operating  or  under  construction. 

This,  from  Dr.  Morris  Rosen,  technical 
adviser  to  the  director  of  the  Division 
of  Reactor  Licensing  and  Robert  J. 
Colmar,  a  senior  nuclear  engineer  in  the 
same  Division  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  who  testified  just  this  past 
week  at  AEC  hearhigs  in  Bethesda  cMi- 
cemed  with  emergency  core  cooUng  sys- 
tems for  nuclear  powerplants. 

Hazards  of  nuclear  powerplants  must 
be  examined  from  the  standpoint  of 
servhig  the  public  safety  first.  This  cer- 
tainly should  be  above  the  interests  of 
the  power  companies. 

It  is  regrettable  that,  with  serious 
questions  concerning  the  limits  for  re- 
lease of  radioactive  materials  into  the 
environment,  the  safety  of  emergency 
core  cooling  systems,  and  the  siting  of 
nuclear  powerplants  in  populated  areas 
remaining  unresolved,  this  House  is  be- 
ing called  upon  to  act  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  with  next  to  no  notice  to 
the  membership  on  a  measure  which  pro- 
poses to  bypass  the  impact  statement 
required  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

I.  for  Mie,  am  not  willing  to  compro- 
mise public  safety  more  than  our  present 
policy  already  does,  by  insuring  against 
an  alleged  brownout  with  a  potential 
disaster. 

This  House  ought  to  realize  before 
passing  on  this  matter  that  there  is  far 
from  a  united  opinion  as  to  the  alleged 
power  emergency  confronting  the  coun- 
try. I  have  also  been  informed  that  with 
the  recent  out-of-court  settlement  of  the 
Quad  Cities  case  at  most  three  plants 
would  be  affected  by  H.R.  13752. 

To  set  the  precedent  which  this  amend- 
ment implies  in  order  to  place  a  few 
plants  on  Ihie  this  simimer — even  if  the 
very  substantial  safety  questions  I  have 
alluded  to  did  not  exist— is  rather  like 
ustag  a  broad  sword  where  a  knitting 
needle  would  do.  Should  a  power  crisis 
truly  be  impending,  the  two  or  three 
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plants  this  legislation  would  authorize 
•re  not  going  to  meet  it. 

Then,  too,  the  crisis  Is  not  supposed  to 
occur  this  skf  temoon,  or  this  we^end,  but 
rather  this  summer.  Now  siuxuner  is  not 
far  off,  but  surely  the  House  could  have 
been  granted  a  few  days  to  cwisider  this 
matter  and  study  the  committee  report — 
which  I  have  received  only  hours  ago. 
Why  the  haste?  What  is  the  rush? 

It  occurred  to  me  in  considering  this 
proposal  that  leglslatlcxi  might  not  be 
necessary  at  all.  I  have  always  consider- 
ed that  Mie  of  the  National  Envircoi- 
mental  Policy  Act's  strMigest  points  was 
its  flexibility.  It  was  not  drafted  to  place 
too  heavy  and  unreasonable  a  burd^i 
upon  the  £«aicies  of  our  Government, 
but  rather  to  be  a  general  policy  guide. 
I  wonder  if  the  committee  considered 
the  possibility  of  regulatory  promulga- 
ti<m,  with  apprc^riate  safeguards,  as  a 
means  of  meeting  proven  emergency 
situations.  Surely  this  woiild  be  a  more 
fitting  way  to  meet  any  real  but  limited 
emergency — and  that  is  allegedly  the 
situati(Hi  confronting  us. 

Certainly  this  approach  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  needlessly  setting  the  prece- 
dent of  sunaiding  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act  which  process  once  established 
could  lead  to  its  demise  as  a  useful  in- 
strimient  of  policy. 

Certainly,  I  agree  with  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ddjgbll)  in  his  letter  of  last  Fri- 
day that  Congress  ought  to  demonstrate 
that  it  can  move  quickly  "when  It  has 
to."  But  I  seriously  question  that  it  has 
to  in  the  present  matter.  It  would  be 
better,  I  think,  for  the  membership  to 
study  this  proposal  and  consider  its  im- 
plications. 

As  was  indicated,  I  feel  that  the  most 
Important  issue  ultimately  before  us  is 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  American 
people.  However,  it  seems  that  the  House 
should  be  cwicemed  aboiit  the  present 
use  of  the  suspension  of  the  rules  proce- 
dure. It  has  been  my  understanding  that 
the  suspension  process  is  intended  as  a 
means  of  expediting  noncontroverslal 
legislation  with  a  view  to  saving  the 
valuable  time  of  this  body.  I,  for  c«ie,  do 
not  consider  HR.  13752  to  be  noncon- 
troverslal and  therefore  questlcai  the  ap- 
propriateness of  its  presait  considera- 
tion. I  hardly  think  that  40  minutes  of 
debate  is  adequate  time  in  which  to  in- 
telligently consider  this  proposal. 

I  also  very  much  object  to  this  meas- 
ure being  considered  on  such  short  notice 
and  the  imavailability  of  the  committee 
print  of  the  bill  and  the  r«x>rt  accom- 
panjring  it. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  hearings 
leading  to  the  proposal  before  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Russell  E.  Train,  Chair- 
man of  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality,  stated  that — 

The  National  Environmental  Pc^cy  Act 
represents  one  oif  the  most  slgnlfloant  jKiUcy- 
maklng  reforms  In  recent  history.  We  beUeive 
it,  "be  aald"  most  imwlse  at  this  time  to 
taoiper  In  any  way  with  the  fundamental, 
substantive  provlaloos  of  tht  National  ■&- 
Ttronmental  Policy  Act. 

Mr.  Train  then  somehow  went  on  to 
indicate  that  HJl.  13752  was  not  such  a 
"tampering." 


But  for  those  of  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
look  upon  the  environmental  Impact 
statement  requirement  of  NEPA  as  much 
more  than  a  mere  procedural  require- 
ment, the  proposed  legislation  amoimts 
to  a  fundamental  and  substantive  change 
in  the  Policy  Act.  We  are  not  confronted 
with  a  "very  narrow,  limited  addition  to 
NEPA."  as  alleged  by  the  committee. 

With  substantial  questions  of  public 
safety  surrounding  the  matter  of  nuclear 
powerplants.  I  respectfully  submit  that  a 
relaxation  of  licensing  requirements  is  no 
minor  matter.  This  House  must  reject 
this  bill  as  ill-advised  legislation  brought 
before  this  body  in  an  improper  manner. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EHiBERQ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  me  Just  point  out  to 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  have  him 
show  me  where  in  this  bill,  HJl.  13752. 
there  is  siny  exemption  that  appears 
from  the  hearing  process  imder  the  At- 
omic Energy  Act? 

Mr.  EOIiBERG.  No  where  does  it  refer 
to  that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  made  a 
flat  statement  that  it  does. 

For  the  beneflt  of  the  gentleman,  I  will 
say  that  this  does  not  in  any  way  do  that 
and  the  report  so  states  on  page  5.  H.R. 
13752  does  not  act  in  any  way  to  relieve 
the  AEC  of  Its  responsibilities  to  be  cer- 
tain that  no  safety  problems  or  hazards 
will  be  created  by  operation  of  the  plant 
at  any  level  of  power  production. 
This  is  the  language  in  the  report. 
Mr.  EELBERO.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  talks  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  agency,  but  he  does 
not  talk  of  the  requirement  of  public 
hearings  which  is  what  concerns  me. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  before  this  body  that 
deals  with  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  public  hearings.  This  issue  is  dealt 
with  in  other  pieces  of  legislation  before 
other  committees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
there  are  other  pieces  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  that  matter.  This  bill  does  not. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  what  my  posi- 
tion may  be  on  other  legislation  that 
is  pending  before  any  other  commit- 
tee because  no  such  legislation  has  yet 
been  reported  to  the  House. 

This  bill  does  nothing  with  regard  to 
radiological  and  safety  requirements  im- 
der the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  does 
nothing  with  regard  to  public  hearings. 
That  is  the  mistake  that  the  gentleman 
is  making. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Would  the  gentlanan 
say  that  this  law  would  remain  the  same 
if  this  becomes  the  law  as  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  public  hearing? 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  am  making  that  flat 

statement.  If  the  gentleman  would  read 

the  report,  he  would  be  better  informed. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  read  the  report  and 

I  do  not  see  that  ansrwhere. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  I  refer  the  gentleman 
to  page  5  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 

riELO).  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  ,  give  his 
usual  rhetorical  appeal.  The  verbiage 
was  far  more  colorful  than  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  13  of  these 
nuclear  plants  either  finished  or  in  a 
process  of  being  finished.  They  are  vital 
to  the  distribution  systems  of  the  various 
networlcs  on  which  they  have  been  built. 
The  hearings  for  a  complete  environ- 
mental hearing  is  not  waived.  There  is 
a  temporary  order  which  would  be  al- 
lowed under  acts,  the  two  acts,  and  the 
other  one  has  yet  to  be  looked  at.  You 
can  take  a  look  at  the  atomic  bill  next 
week  when  it  is  brought  to  the  floor.  It 
would  allow  in  an  emergency,  when  there 
is  impending  a  brownout  or  a  blackout, 
the  utilization  of  these  almost  $V/2  bil- 
lion worth  of  plants  that  are  on  these 
distributive  lines  or  systems  for  an  emer- 
gency period — in  the  meantime  hearings 
would  go  on,  on  the  creation  of  environ- 
mental impact  for  the  permanent  opera- 
tional license.  HJl.  13752  terminates  in 
October  of  1973. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  authorizing  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  grant 
interim  operating  licenses  for  certain 
nuclear  power  generating  facilities  has 
its  genesis  in  the  landmark  Calvert-Cllffs 
decision  • 

m  that  decision,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
rejected  the  AEC's  narrow  interpretation 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and,  in  particular,  the  Commission's 
decision  to  rely  totally  upon  State  certi- 
fication of  compliance  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards. 

The  court  rightly  held  that  the  Na- 
tional Enviroiunental  Policy  Act  man- 
dates a  case-by-case  balancing  and  a 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
agencies.  In  each  casft,  the  particular 
economic  and  technical  benefits  of  a 
planned  action  must  be  assessed  and 
then  weighed  against  the  environmental 
costs.  This  process  the  court  held  cannot 
be  delegated  expressly  or  implicitly  to 
any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

To  its  credit,  the  AEC  responded  to 
the  Calvert-Cliffs  decision  in  a  most  posi- 
tive fashion.  It  adopted  detailed  regula- 
tions governing  the  evaluation  of  en- 
vironmental factors  within  the  context 
of  its  overall  licensing  procedure.  The 
revised  AEC  regiilations  make  that 
agency  directly  responsible  for  evaluat- 
ing the  total  environmental  impact,  in- 
cluding thermal  effects  of  nuclear  power- 
plants,  and  for  assessing  this  impact  in 
terms  of  available  alternatives  and  the 
need  for  electric  power.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  balancing  process  mandated  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Calvert- 
Cliffs. 

The  Commission  did,  however,  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  the  procedures  to 
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be  applied  to  future  Ucensing  appUca- 
«ons  and  those  which  would  govern 
nuclear  generating  facUiUes  already 
under  construction  and  nearing  the 
operating  Ucense  stage.  The  AEC  thus 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  difficult  tran- 
sitional period  between  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
decision  and  a  future  time  when  these 
new  procedures  could  be  made  fully 
effective  as  to  all  projects  subject  to  AEC 
licensing. 

The  Calvert-Cliffs  decision  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  so-called  Quad  Cities  deci- 
sion, which  struck  down  the  AEC's  newly 
adopted  regulations  insofar  as  they  at- 
tempted to  bridge  this  transitional 
period. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  AEC's 
delay  in  recognizing  its  responsibilities 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  contributed  substantially  to  the  sit- 
uation which  confronts  us  today.  Never- 
theless, the  AEC  during  the  past  9 
months  has  made  an  honest  attempt  to 
meet  its  responsibilities,  and  although  it 
might  be  argued  that  by  enacting  this 
legislation  we  are  letting  the  AEC  off  the 
hook,  and  while  it  may  satisfy  a  number 
of  people  to  keep  the  AEC  on  that  h(x>k, 
the  broader  national  interest  requires 
that  the  Congress  act.  While  the  Calvert- 
Cliffs  decision  rightly  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act  is  a  flexible  tool  designed  to  insure 
that  environmental  factors  are  given  due 
consideration,  the  Quad  Cities  decision 
tended  to  cast  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  in  a  much  more  inflexible 
role.  "Those  of  us  who  were  most  inti- 
mately Involved  in  the  development  of 
the  National  Enviromental  Policy  Act 
must  apparently  stress  again  and  again 
that  this  legislati(Ki  was  not  intended 
to  block  or  frustrate  major  Federal  pro- 
grams which  have  a  substantial  impact 
upon  the  environment.  The  purpose  of 
the  act  was  to  insure  that  the  environ- 
mental impact  be  considered  fully  and 
in  good  faith,  and  that  a  decision  be 
made  weighing  all  of  the  factors  for  and 
against  a  given  project,  including  poten- 
tial adverse  Impact  upon  the  environ- 
ment. A  corollary  of  this  Is  that  where 
reasonable  steps  can  be  taken  to  mini- 
mize adverse  envircmmental  impact,  they 
must  be  taken,  but  again  I  stress  the  act 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  roadblock — an 
insuperable  barrier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  potential  power  crisis  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  Midwest.  It  is 
pointless  to  attempt  to  pinpoint  where 
the  responsibility  for  this  crises  may  lie. 
nor  need  we  dwell  at  length  on  just  how 
bad  this  crisis  may  be.  The  point  is  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  chance  that 
one  of  these  nuclear  plants  will  be  un- 
available to  meet  an  emergency  simply 
because  the  NEPA  review  process  has  not 
been  concluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  be- 
come the  whipping  boy  should  essential 
public  services  in  the  power  field  have  to 
be  cut  back.  Regardless  of  where  the  true 
responsibility  for  such  a  cutback  may  lie. 
I  am  afraid  that  NEPRA  will  become  the 
easy  scapegoat.  It  is  vital  to  the  long- 
range  protection  of  our  environment  that 


public  confidence  in  the  statutory  mech- 
anisms that  we  have  created  is  preserved. 
Continuing  public  support  for  NEPA  re- 
quires a  balanced  view  which  some  acti- 
vists who  have  done  a  commendable  Job 
in  the  past  seem  now  to  have  lost  sight  of. 

The  legislation  before  us  in  no  way 
diminishes  the  responsibility  of  the  AEC 
as  so  clearly  enunciated  in  the  Calvert- 
Cliffs  decision.  It  in  no  way  alters  the 
AEC's  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
the  safety  of  nuclear  generating  plants. 
It  in  no  way  absolves  the  AEC  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  comply  fully  with  NEPA, 
including  requiring  whatever  alterations 
to  these  plants  may  be  found  necessary 
following  completion  of  the  NEPA  review 
process. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  dis- 
puted, and  yet  I  have  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty,  all 
of  which  support  this  bill  and  urge  that 
it  is  needed.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation.  Mr.  Ddjgell,  has 
explained  clearly  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them  here. 

1  will  only  reiterate  in  closing  that  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  is  in  favor  of 
passage  of  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  be  guided  accordingly  and 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  devotion  to  the 
environment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  has  brought  this  legisla- 
tion before  us,  but  I  think  he  has  been 
pressured  into  a  situation  here  which  is 
most  unfortunate,  and  I  think,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  suggested, 
we  would  be  doing  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  a  favor  by  defeating  this  bill. 

"The  point  is  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  legislation  here  and  the  ad- 
ministrative procedure  that  could  be 
taken  is  very  sUght.  That  appears  very 
clearly  from  page  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port, that  the  Commission  could  have 
chosen  the  administrative  route  if  it  had 
wanted  to.  It  also  appears  very  clearly 
from  a  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Sierra  Club  the  other  day  in  which  it  was 
stated: 

After  the  agreement  was  reached  at  Quad 
Cities  Chairman  Schleslnger  stated  that  the 
pressure  was  now  relieved  from  the  situa- 
tion. In  order  to  determine  precisely  the 
AEC's  position  on  the  legislation  now  sev- 
eral representatives  of  environmental  orga- 
nizations .  .  .  went  down  to  the  H  Street 
Headquarters  last  Monday  and  met  with  Dr. 
Schleslnger.  He  told  us  that  the  Quad  Cities 
settlement  had  eliminated  the  need  for  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

llie  fact  is  that  for  the  particular 
plants  that  are  a  problem,  the  settle- 
ments have  been  reached.  The  two  Quad 
Cities  settlements  have  been  reached  to  a 
point  where  they  are  not  being  held  up. 
TTie  Point  Beach  is  another  one  in  ques- 
tion. In  Point  Beach  the  safety  hearings 
have  now  been  concluded,  and  the  Com- 


mission and  the  Board  have  the  matter 
under  advisement.  There  is  no  emer- 
gency, Mr.  Speaker. 

We  are  faced  with  an  entering  wedge 
in  a  very  dangerous  process  of  breaking 
down  the  NEPA  Act.  That  is  what  we  are 
confronted  with,  the  beginning  of  a  slip- 
pery slope.  Th^e  are  lots  of  bills  waiting 
in  the  wings  to  cut  down  on  NEPA.  This 
is  the  first  one.  Let  us  stop  it. 

The  following.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  some 
additional  remarks  I  have  prepared  in 
opposition  to  HJl.  13752: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  oppose  HJl. 
13752,  a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969 — ^NEPA — ^to  permit  interim  Ucens- 
ing of  thermonuclear  powerplants.  This 
bill  represents  a  regrettable  catering  to 
special  interests.  It  is  an  attempt  to  rush 
through  the  Congress  a  proposal  after 
only  a  bare  bones  consideration  of  critical 
environmental  policy  and  public  safety 
issues.  It  has  been  pushed  through  Com- 
mittee and  brought  to  the  House  floor 
with  distressing  haste — the  final  version 
of  the  bill  and  its  report  were  available 
for  Members'  perusal  only  this  morning. 
How  does  the  committee  expect  the  House 
to  digest  the  report,  analyze  the  complex 
energy  Issues  and  vote  intelligently  on 
the  proposal  with  one  brief  morning's 
thought? 

When  the  Congress  passed  NEPA,  it 
required  that  Federal  agencies,  starting 
Jtmuary  1,  1970,  evaluate  environmental 
factors  and  pr^are  an  impact  statement 
prior  to  taidng  significant  Federal  actions 
which  would  affect  the  environment.  The 
AEC.  by  regulation,  delayed  implementa- 
tion of  this  requirement  for  nuclear  pow- 
erplants imtil  mid-1971.  The  regulations 
were  challenged  in  several  important 
court  cases  which  overturned  those  rulee 
aad  required  the  AEC  to  issue  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  prior  to 
Ucensing  nuclear  plants  for  operation.  It 
is  the  holdings  of  these  cases  and  the 
poUcy  they  enunciated  which  H.R.  13752 
attonpts  to  subvert. 

First,  and  most  Importantly,  although 
proponents  of  the  legislation  claim  the 
crisis  which  prompted  this  legislation  is 
extraordinary,  and  there  will  no  other 
retreat  from  NEPA,  I  see  this  as  but  the 
first  step  in  a  backsUding  on  our  commit- 
ment to  the  environment  which  could 
render  NEPA  a  hopelessly  weak  and 
meaningless  document.  Already,  bills 
have  been  introduced  to  Unk  NEPA  to 
Federal  "inaction"  during  an  "emer- 
gency" and  diminish  its  influence.  For 
example,  one  biU  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent wide  discretion  to  exempt  agencies 
from  NEPA's  provisions.  If  the  Congress 
passes  this  biU,  it  opens  NEPA  up  to  at- 
tacks from  many  special  Interests,  aU 
crying  "emergency"  while  they  openly 
wage  war  on  the  environment. 

Second,  I  ask  those  who  propose  HJl. 
13752 :  Is  this  hasty  retreat  from  a  clear 
commitment  to  protect  the  environment 
necessary?  Are  there  not  clear  and  rea- 
sonable alternatives  to  the  committee's 
approach? 

NEPA  Is  a  flexible  law  which  only  re- 
quires an  agency  to  prepare  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  detailed  "to 
the  fuUest  extent  possible."  Why  has  the 
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AEC  not  prepwed  such  NEPA  reports? 
I  understand  that  attorneys  for  some 
envirOTimental  groups  have  urged  the 
AEC  to  use  NEPA's  flexibility  and  have 
drafted  model  AEC  regulations  which 
could  be  onployed  during  an  energy  crisis 
and  which  comply  with  NEPA  while 
speeding  consideration  of  relevant  en- 
vlronmwital  issues.  Rather  than  adopting 
a  broad  interpretation  of  NEPA,  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  have  unwisely 
construed  NEPA  too  narrowly  and  thus 
seek  legislation  to  bypass  its  require- 
ments. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation  to  tell  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  what  plants 
would  go  into  operation  sooner,  because 
of  this  legislation.  As  I  understand  the 
matter,  the  only  plants  which  would  be 
affected  for  this  coming  summer  are 
three — the  two  Quad  Cities  plants  and 
Point  Beach  2.  Over  2  weeks  ago,  the 
Quad  Cities  case  was  settled  and  the 
Point  Beach  safety  hearings  have  been 
concluded  and  the  Commission  and  the 
B<Mird  have  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment. These  events  eliminate  the  basis 
for  any  justification  for  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  Thus,  this  legislation  Is  not  only 
imwlse,  it  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  BixsTER). 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  spe- 
cial irony  that  this  bill  is  being  rushed 
through  during  tiie  week  designated 
Earth  Week,  a  week  during  which  the 
American  people  will  be  recommitting 
themselves  to  the  preservation  of  their 
environment.  Now  we  are,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  diluting  that  commit- 
ment on  the  first  day  of  that  special  week. 
We  are  urged  to  act  on  the  basis  of  po- 
tential emergency.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  Ignored  for  years  an  accelerating 
emergency,  the  emergency  of  our  en- 
vironmental degradation.  Finally,  we 
faced  up  to  that  emergency,  and  now 
having  faced  it,  are  prepared  to  turn 
away.  We  are  acting  in  unseemly  haste. 
We  are  setting  a  dangerous  precedent. 
I  urge  defeat  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

FORSYTHB) . 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  HH. 
13752  provides  a  responsible  solution  to 
an  unhappy,  and  dlfQcult  situation. 

From  reading  and  listening  to  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation,  I  am 
Impressed  with  the  power  problems  fac- 
ing much  of  our  covmtry. 

I  can  imderstand  the  substantial  inter- 
est the  utility  industry  has  in  obtaining 
permission  for  temporary  licensing  of 
some  existing  power  facilities  in  order  to 
help  alleviate  this  problem. 

When  legislation  was  considered  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
to  Issue  operating  licenses  to  nuclear 
powerplants  even  if  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  not  Issued  detailed  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  for  the 
plant — as  required  by  law — I  was  ex- 
tremely concerned. 

I  was  further  disturbed  by  accom- 


panying provisions  which  would  substan- 
tially reduce  the  right  of  the  public  to 
question  the  safety  and  environmental 
aspects  of  plants  during  proceedings  con- 
cerning applications  for  operating  per- 
mits. 

I  do  not  like  tampering  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
even  to  the  point — the  reduced  point — of 
HJl.  13752.  But  even  more  dangerous 
were  the  restrictions  placed  in  the  other 
legislation  conceminjf  public  participa- 
tion. 

Our  esteemed  colleague,  Congressman 
DiNGELL,  and  the  other  members  of  our 
committee  who  are  equally  amcemed 
about  protecting  our  environment,  have 
sought  to  find  a  way  to  also  provide  the 
electric  power  that  we  will  need  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Dincell  as  "a  neat  surgi- 
cal incision  that  would  be  self -sealing." 
What  this  means,  of  course,  is  that  in- 
terim operating  licenses  for  facilities  un- 
der construction  before  the  passage  of 
NEPA,  for  which  a  license  application 
had  been  filed  as  of  the  date  the  AEC 
adopted  its  new  regulations,  will  auto- 
matically expire  in  October  1973. 

This  will  provide  time  for  some  exist- 
ing plants  to  help  meet  the  heavy  needs 
of  the  simimer.  It  will  also  prevent  any 
lasting  effect  on  NEPA,  and  it  will  not 
jeopardize  public  participation  in  pro- 
ceedings in  which  the  public  has  a  right 
to  participate. 

It  is  my  view  that  H.R.  13752  is  needed 
legislation.  It  is  carefully  drawn.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  it. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  Prenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
HJl.  13572,  despite  the  fact  that  this 
bill  comes  to  us  with  the  hint  that,  if 
it  Is  not  passed,  stronger  legislation, 
more  destructive  of  the  principles  of  the 
National  Environmental  Protection  Act, 
will  be  forthcoming. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  was  a  major  achievement  of  the 
91st  Congress.  It  established  policies  and 
procedures  which  have  come  to  be  im- 
derstood  and  accepted  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  To  set  it  aside  in  the  nsune 
of  emergencies  which  are  not  expected 
for  3  months  would  be  an  unwise  prece- 
dent which  would  only  encourage  fur- 
ther encroachment. 

I  have  already  criticized,  in  this 
chamber,  the  dual  role  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  promoter  of  nu- 
clear energy  and  setter  of  nuclear  safety 
standards.  The  National  Envirormiental 
Protection  Act  is  the  only  real  backstop 
for  the  safety  standards  solely  estab- 
lished by  AEC.  These  standards  have 
been  subjected  to  considerable  criticism 
and,  even  if  that  criticism  is  not  wholly 
justified  in  every  case,  it  should  be  in- 
vestigated through  the  procedures  of 
NEPA  on  which  the  American  people 
have  come  to  rely. 

The  NEPA  procedures  are  the  only 
way  by  which  the  American  people  can 
get  specific  information  on  nuclear 
power  facilities.  To  eliminate  the  com- 
pliance with  NEPA  would  take  away  the 


pubUc's  one  tiny  method  by  which  it 
can  gain  information  from  the  deeply 
rooted  AEC  bureaucracy.  The  public 
must  have  information  to  participate  in 
decisionmaking. 

A  vote  against  H.R.  13572  Is  not  a  vote 
against  the  development  of  nuclear 
power.  It  is  simply  a  vote  against  short- 
cutting  procedures  that  have  been  de- 
veloped to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
the  public  welfare.  This  bill  should  be 
decisively  defeated. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClort)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
measure — ^H.R.  13752 — should  not  be 
considered  on  the  Suspension  Calendar. 
This  bill  Involves  far  too  important  an 
issue  to  be  debated  under  the  rule  which 
limits  debate  to  20  minutes  per  side. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  electric  power 
is  great — perhaps  critical.  I  support  the 
granting  of  interim  and  permanent  li- 
censes for  nuclear  and  other  types  of 
generating  plants.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
authorize  the  deferral  or  omission  of 
steps  needed  to  protect  the  environment 
is  untenable.  It  should — and  must  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  the  additional  power  re- 
quirements— consistent  with  a  clean  en- 
vironment. To  push  full  speed  ahead 
without  adequate  regard  for  the  effects 
of  water  or  sdr  pollution — or  thermal 
change — ^is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  this  Congress  and  this  adminis- 
tratlOTi.  The  time  to  measure  up  to  our 
environmental  responsibilities  is  now. 
Temporary  delays,  interim  licenses  and 
other  such  devices  are  a  poor  way  to  ap- 
proach the  genuine  and  permanent 
power  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  proposal. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  preface  my  op- 
position to  this  bill  by  expressing  my 
deep  concern  over  an  adequate  and  rea- 
sonably priced  supply  of  electricity  for 
New  York  City.  As  a  Representative  from 
that  city,  I  am  very  much  aware  of  the 
role  that  ample  electrical  power  plays  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  future  of 
New  York.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  wish 
I  could  in  clear  conscience  take  the  easy 
way  out,  and  remain  silent,  or  even  jump 
onto  the  nuclear  bandwagon.  But  I  can- 
not. There  are  good  reasons  why,  given 
the  present  state  of  the  art,  I  doubt  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power  and  thus  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  any  steps  that  would  by- 
pass and  weaken  legislation  for  AEC  li- 
censing standards  and  procedures  which 
already  are  too  weak  to  safely  govern  the 
enormous  risks  of  a  proliferation  of  large 
nuclear  powerplants. 

REASONS  FOR  OPPOSING  INTERIM  LICENSINC 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spring  of  1970, 1 
was  an  Intervenor  before  the  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board  that  held 
hearings  on  the  construction  permit  for 
the  Shoreham  nuclear  powerplant.  Dur- 
ing the  2  hitervening  years,  the  available 
evidence  strongly  indicates  the  reasons 
for  questioning  the  safety  of  very  large 
nuclear  powerplants  are  stronger  than 


ever  For  me  some  of  the  more  disturbing 
factors  include  the  followhig: 

First.  "Hie  controversy  over  emergency 
core  cooling.  It  is  all  too  evident  from 
the  AEC's  own  hearings  on  the  emer- 
gency core  cooling  Issues  that  many  re- 
sponsible scientists  and  engineers  are 
substantially  divided  In  opinion  on  the 
adequacy  of  our  understanding  of  what 
might  go  on  In  the  core  of  a  very  large 
nuclear  powerplant  should  It  suffer  a 
loss-of-coolant  accident,  and  whether 
present  designs  for  emergency  core  cool- 
ing are  anywhere  near  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  enormous  thermal  forces  that 
could  be  loosed  by  such  an  accident.  The 
Union  oL  Concerned  Scientists  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  deserves 
our  lasting  gratitude  for  exposing  to  the 
public  the  questions,  the  Issues,  the  de- 
tails that  are  being  smothered  within  the 

AEC 

Second.  The  unacceptable  lag  in  AEC- 
funded  nuclear  safety  research.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  it  is  conmionplace  to  say 
that  a  country  which  could  send  a  man 
to  the  moon  to  land  there,  work  there, 
and  return  safely,  should  be  able  to  re- 
solve this  or  that  particular  problem.  It 
does  seem  strange  to  me  that,  with  this 
demonstration  of  our  technologicsil  ca- 
pabilities and  skills,  the  AEC's  loss-of- 
flow  test  experiment— LOFT— is  nowhere 
near  complete,  and  keeps  slipping  fur- 
ther into  the  future.  This  very  commit- 
tee heard  the  AEC  in  1964  testify  that 
the  experiment  was  scheduled  for  test 
operation  in  late  1966.  That  was  8  years 
ago.  Just  last  year  you  heard  the  ABC 
state  that  LOFT  was  60  percent  complete 
and  would  not  be  in  operation  until  late 
1973.  From  what  I  have  heard,  the  date 
has  slipped  again.  How  can  anyone  in  the 
AEC.  or  any  Member  of  Congress,  accept 
AEC  assertions  of  nuclear  safety  of  the 
enormous  new  nuclear  power  reactors 
when  the  vital  information  about  loss  of 
flow  will  not  be  experimentally  available 
until  well  after  seven  or  more  large  re- 
actors come  into  operation — that  Is.  if 
this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Still  worse,  we  read  of  discord  between 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safety  and  the  AEC  as  to  what  nuclear 
safety  research  Is  still  underfxmded  In 
comparison  with  the  money  being  appro- 
priated to  foster  design  and  construction 
of  new  nuclear  powerplants.  Worse  thsui 
that,  the  money  is  not  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  regulatory  staff,  but  rather 
under  the  control  of  that  part  of  the 
AEC  which  has  a  vested  professional  and 
other  interests  in  developing  nuclear 
power.  I  am  well  aware  of  Chairman 
Schlesinger's  strong  remarks  at  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum  in  which  he 
disclaimed  a  promotional  role  for  the 
AEC.  I  am  also  only  too  well  aware  of 
the  inner  drives  of  well-established 
bureaucracies,  and  I  remain  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  «M»umulated  promo- 
tional momentum  of  the  AEC  can  be  so 
easily  diverted  frwn  Its  previous  course. 
For  me,  there  remains  a  serious,  dis- 
crediting conflict  of  Interest  In  keeping 
the  AEC's  nuclear  safety  research  and 
development  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  same  man  whose  feet  will 
be  held  to  the  fire  by  nuclear  power  ad- 


vocates If  he  does  not  quickly  produce  a 
breeder  reactor  demonstration  for  them. 
None  of  us.  Including  Mr.  Shaw,  are 
supermen,  and  we  csainot  expect  an 
Ol3rmplan  sense  of  detachment  from  him 
as  his  right  hand  plans  nuclear  power 
research  while  his  left  hand  plans  the 
research  that  could  raise  new  questions, 
even  barriers  to  further  acceleration  of 
conunercial  nuclear  power. 

Therefore,  this  conflict  of  interest  is 
another  good  reason  not  to  make  licens- 
ing of  huge  nuclear  powerplants  any 
easier.  If  anything  their  licenshag  should 
be  made  more  difficult— Ideally  there 
should  be  a  moratorium  on  licensing  until 
the  LOFT  Is  built  and  has  been  In  opera- 
tion long  enough  to  obtain  valid  Informa- 
tion. Other  safety  research  has  gone  far 
enough  to  conclusively  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  are  generating  so  much  cwi- 
troversy  today. 

Third.  A  major  accident  with  a  large 
nuclear  powerplant  could  be  an  enor- 
mous catastrophe. 

I  know  In  some  circles  it  is  passe  to 
bring  up  the  Brookhaven  report  on  the- 
oretical possibilities  and   consequences 
of   major    accidents   In   large   nuclear 
powerplants,  better  known  by  Its  report 
niunber,  WASH-740.  Nonetheless,  It  Is 
the  only  yardstick  we  have,  for  the  AEC 
has   persistently   refused   to   update   It 
and   to   take   Into   accoimt   the   rapid 
growth  in  size  of  nuclear  powerplants 
well  beyond  that  contemplated  In  1957. 
Fortunately,  members  of  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists  have  done  their 
own  updating  of  the  Brookhaven  report 
and  their  findings  were  published  in  the 
Nuclear    News    of    September    1971.    I 
would  call  attention  to  the  range  of  pos- 
sible hazards  as  shown  In  their  analysis. 
Under  the  least  dangerous  meteorolog- 
ical conditions  they  estimate  lethal  In- 
juries could  be  expected  up  to  2.5  miles 
from  a  power  reactor,  with  radiation 
Injuries  likely  to  5  miles,  assimilng  only 
20  percent  of  the  fission  product  Inven- 
tory Is  released.  But  imder  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  lethal  effects  could 
extend  75  miles  downwind  In  a  strip  as 
wide  as  2  mUes,  with  Injuries  Ukely  up 
to  100  miles.  In  some  accidents,  no  evac- 
uation of  the  neighborhood  of  a  nuclear 
point  might  be  required.  In  other  cases, 
urgent    evacuation    could    be    required 
within  15  to  20  miles,  and  some  evacua- 
tion up  to  distances  of  80  to  100  miles. 

I  shudder  when  I  think  of  those  dis- 
tances In  terms  of  the  locations  of  the 
many  nuclear  powerplants  being  built 
or  planned  in  crowded  New  England 
and  New  York. 

These  estimates  of  what  could  happen 
in  a  nuclear  accident  provide  ample  rea- 
son to  go  very  slowly  upon  building  and 
operating  large  nuclear  powerplants 
near  our  densely  populated  areas. 

Fourth.  Nuclear  powerplants  are  de- 
signed to  emit  radioactive  wastes.  While 
the  AEC  Is  arguhig  that  its  recently  pub- 
lished guidelines  that  nuclear  power- 
plants  emit  as  low  levels  of  radioactive 
wastes  as  Is  possible,  these  plants  will 
still  be  tacreasing  the  amount  of  radio- 
activity in  the  environment.  Addition- 
ally, there  will  be  secondary  effects  at 
the  fuel  reprocesstog  plants,  and  at  the 


waste  disposal  facilities.  Now  I  know 
that  proponents  of  nuclear  power  as- 
sert these  amounts  are  so  minuscule  as 
to  be  imlmportant.  However,  I  know  too 
that  the  scientific  commimlty  has  reser- 
vations about  adding  to  nature's  exist- 
ing Inventory  of  rsuiloactive  materials. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
warned  In  1956  that  anything  that  adds 
radiation  to  this  naturally  occuring 
background  rate  causes  further  muta- 
tions and  Is  genetically  harmful.  The 
Academy  reported: 

There  1b  no  minimum  amount  of  nuUatlon 
which  must  be  exceeded  before  mutatioiu 
occur.  Any  amount,  however  am&U,  that 
reaches  the  r^roductlve  cells  can  cause  a 
correspondingly  small  number  of  mutations. 

It  emphasized  that: 
A  little  radiation  to  a  lot  of  people  Is  as 
harmful  as  a  lot  of  radiation  to  a  few. 

That  same  year  the  Medical  Research 
Council  in  the  United  Kingdom  reported 
that  radiations  are  potentially  danger- 
ous, Uiat  their  use  should  be  subject  of 
constant  and  close  scrutiny,  and  that 
adequate  Justification  should  be  required 
for  their  employment  on  however  small 
a  scale. 

Our  own  Federal  Radiation  Coimcil, 
before  It  was  abolished  In  the  name  of 
organizational  theory,  cautioned  in  1960 
that^ 

Every  use  of  radiation  mvolves  the  poasl- 
blllty  of  some  biological  risk  either  to  the 
Individual  or  his  descendent. 

The  United  Nations  Scientific  Com- 
mittee on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia- 
tion in  1966  acknowledged  our  incom- 
plete imderstandlng  of  the  effects  of  low 
level  exposure  to  radiation  and  cau- 
tioned against  any  increase  of  radiation 
levels.  It  reported : 

Although  there  are  insufficient  data  for 
making  satisfactory  estimates  of  risk.  It  U 
clear  that,  with  any  Increase  of  radiation 
levels  on  earth,  the  amount  of  genetic 
damage  will  increase  with  the  accumulated 
dose. 

For  me  these  statements  from  the  sci- 
entific community — and  note  they  are 
not  from  the  "kook  and  nut  contin- 
gent"— give  good  reason  to  oppose  legis- 
lation that  would  make  licensing  of  nu- 
clear powerplants  any  easier,  and  that 
could  serve  to  limit  effective  Interven- 
tion In  It. 

Also,  and  relevant,  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  news  report  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  decided  not  to  is- 
sue Its  own  standards  for  radioactive 
effluent.  This  leaves  the  setting  of  ex- 
posure standards  too  much  to  the  AEC 
which  for  years  has  been  in  an  untenable 
position  of  confilct  of  Interest  In  Its  dual 
role  of  promoter  and  regulator  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  power. 

NEPA    REASONS    FOR    OPPOSING    THE    PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION 

For  the  past  2  years  environmentalists 
have  been  fighting  an  uphill  fight 
against  almost  unimaginable  odds  to 
force  the  electricity  Industry  to  recog- 
nize that  environmental  policy  as  laid 
down  by  Congress  In  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  Is  here  to 
stay.  Agency  after  agency  has  sought  to 
impose  limitations  on  their  fulfillment 
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of  NEPA  obligations.  There  is  no 
groundsweU  of  Federal  agency  support 
lor  NEPA.  Congress  was  fully  aware  that 
many  Federal  agencies  did  not  want  to 
consider  envirorunental  matters  in 
agency  decisions.  It  was  in  recognition 
of  this  situation  that  section  102  of 
NEPA  was  adopted  with  its  action-forc- 
ing provisions.  Now  with  2  years  of  hard 
fighting  and  interverung,  there  is  a  body 
of  case  law  that  gives  guidance  in  com- 
plying with  NEPA  and  emphasizes  that 
NEPA  is  here  to  stay.  It  would  be  a 
major  defeat  for  environmental  policy 
If  at  this  point  Congress  should  succumb 
to  the  pressures  it  resisted  in  1969  when 
it  enacted  NEPA.  ,    ^ 

Judge  SkeUy  Wright  in  his  Calvert 
Cliffs  decision  was  emphatic  in  his  de- 
fense of  section  102  of  NEPA: 

Considerations  ol  administrative  dUUculty. 
delay  or  economic  cost  will  not  suffice  to 
strip  the  section  of  Its  fundamental  Im- 
portance. 

Going  further  he  said: 

Whether  or  not  the  spectre  of  a  national 
power  crisis  Is  as  real  as  the  Commission 
apparently  believes,  it  must  not  be  used  to 
create  a  blackout  of  environmental  consid- 
eration m  the  agency  review  process.  NKPA 
compels  a  case-by-case  examination  and 
balancing  of  discrete  factors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  legislation. 
In  my  opinion,  would  start  a  most  un- 
fortunate chipping  away  of  what  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  painfully  aware  of 
the  inconveniences  and  the  serious  prob- 
lems that  could  attend  a  chronic  elec- 
tricity shortage  in  New  York  City.  My 
constituents  would  be  right  in  the  center 
of  it.  It  would  be  so  very  easy  to  yield 
to  short-term  expedience  and  say:  "Go 
ahead,  license  the  nuclear  plants,"  and 
then  pray  every  night  tliat  no  accident 
happens.  Yet,  if  I  am  to  fully  represent 
the  long-term  interests  of  the  people  in 
my  district,  then  I  must  conclude  that 
the  enormous  potential  dangers  of  large 
nuclear  powerplants  of  unproven  safety, 
outweigh  by  far  the  unfortunately  real 
possibilities  of  power  shortage.  I  hope 
the  day  will  soon  come  when  nuclear 
power  will  come  into  its  own  as  a  safe, 
reliable,  environmentally  acceptable 
source  of  electricity.  But  that  day  is  not 
here  as  yet  and  we  must  pull  back  before 
we  become  so  fully  committed  to  un- 
proven nuclear  power  that  we  will  have 
to  live  with  its  hazards  whether  we  like 

It  or  not. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill — HH. 
13752— introduced  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingkil) 
which  would  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide for  an  environmental  statement  pro- 
cedure in  connection  with  the  interim 
licensing  of  the  operation  of  certain 
thermoelectric  generating  plants.  The  bUl 
is  well  conceived,  timely,  and  has  been 
reported  out  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  following  in- 
tensive hearings  conducted  by  Mr.  Din- 
gell's  subcommittee  during  which  testi- 


mony was  received  from  representatives 
of  the  Federal  agencies  concerned,  the 
utility  industry,  and  organizations  whose 
principal  interest  lies  in  assuring  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  committee's  acticm  in  recommend- 
ing this  legislation  is  founded  upon  care- 
ful study  of  a  special  situation  which 
confronts  us  during  a  relatively  brief 
period  of  transition  as  we  continue  work 
toward  achieving  our  goal  of  a  clean  en- 
vironment through  careful  prestudy  of 
the  potential  impacts  various  activities 
may  have  on  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. It  provides  for  an  interim  arrange- 
ment during  a  brief,  defined  period  of 
time. 

Specifically,  the  problem  arises  in  that 
a  number  of  nuclear  px)werplants  were 
already  sited,  designed,  and  well-ad- 
vanced in  construction  in  January  of 
1970  when  NEPA  became  effective.  Sub- 
sequently, a  series  of  court  decisions  have 
caused  to  be  brought  into  play  a  broader 
scope  of  consideration  concerning  the 
factors  to  be  considered  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  during  the  prepara- 
tion, processing,  and  review  of  environ- 
mental impact  statements  associated 
with  the  granting  of  operating  licenses 
for  these  nuclear  plants.  These  state- 
ments cannot  and  should  not  be  hastily 
prepared.  They  must  be  preceded  by 
careful  Indepth  study  of  the  present  state 
of  the  environs  of  the  specific  plant  site 
and  the  potential  impacts  which  may  re- 
sult from  plant  operation.  The  applicant 
for  license  must  perform  certain  initial 
studies,  technical  experts  acting  on  be- 
half of  Federal  and  State  review  bodies 
must  perform  their  own  evaluation,  and 
the  inputs  of  all  must  be  weighed  and 
balanced  in  the  final  environmental  im- 
pact statement  which  must  be  completed 
before  there  can  be  obtained  full  con- 
formance with  NEPA,  in  its  content  and 
its  intent. 

HJl.  13752,  in  recognition  of  this  sit- 
uation, amends  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
terim envirorunental  statement  will  be 
satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  interim 
operating  needs,  provided  that  a  deter- 
mination is  made  and  is  fully  supportable 
that  the  interim  operation  of  the  specific 
plant  imder  consideration  is  necessary  to 
meet  emergency  power  needs.  Enactment 
of  this  bill  together  with  an  amendment 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act— appropriate 
legislation  for  the  latter  is  now  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — 
would  make  possible  temporary  licensing 
of  nuclear  plants  whose  electrical  supply 
is  urgently  needed  but  only  after  the  re- 
quired safety  and  environmental  impact 
determinations  are  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  temporary  opera- 
tion. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the 
problem  before  us  is  one  of  timing.  In 
many  cases  under  consideration  or  soon 
to  be  considered,  conformance  with  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  NEPA  rather 
than  dispute  over  environmental  im- 
pact could  cause  continuing  delay  where 
such  delay  would  be  costly  to  power 
availability  and  would  continue  little  to- 
ward improving  our  environment. 


On  February  29  before  this  body — vol- 
ume   118,   page   6094 — I   discussed  the 
impending  shortage  of  electrical  generat- 
ing reserve  capacity  which  plagues  broad 
regions  of  our  country.  I  shall  not  repeat 
those  remarks  at  this  time.  I  will  sim- 
ply point  out  that  in  the  operation  of 
electrical  generating  systems  there  is  a 
continuing  need  to  perform  scheduled 
maintenance  on  equipment.  This  calls  for 
platmed  outages  of  the  various  units  on 
the  system.  In  addition,  unanticipated 
failures  of  items  of  equipment — lubricat- 
ing  pumps,   relief   valves,   switchgears, 
even    turbines    and    generators    cause 
forced   outages   of   Individual  stations. 
For  these  reasons  reserve  generating  ca- 
pacity is  needed  to  compensate  for  both 
types  of  outages.  The  rule  of  thumb  is 
that  to  meet  peak  loads  adequately  one 
should  have  almost  20  percent  reserve 
capacity.  Some  systems,  through  reliable 
interconnection  to  a  neighboring  system 
or  because  of  other  characteristics  can 
tolerate  a  lower  reserve — say,  15  percent. 
However,  as  I  pointed  out  on  February  29, 
one  study — by  the  National  EHectric  Re- 
liability  Council — predicts   that   delays 
being  encountered  in  bringing  new  fossil 
and  new  nuclear  plants  on  the  line  might 
well  result  in  dangerously  low  reserves 
throughout  our  country  this  summer, 
next  winter,  and  the  following  summer. 
I  cited  the  low  4. 9 -percent  reserve  pre- 
dicted for  the  network  serving  my  own 
State  of  Illinois  and  neighboring  States. 
The  southeast  region  would  have  only 
6.3-percent  reserve  and  the  east  central 
region  only  10.1  percent. 

Under  such  conditions  brownouts  could 
become  common  and  occasional  pro- 
longed blackouts  may  occur.  This  situa- 
tion has  serious  public  health  and  safety 
implications.  Some  are  obvious,  others 
less  so.  In  this  age  of  high  mechanization 
and  reliance  upon  electrical  energy  in 
dairy  farming,  poultry  farming,  and 
large-lot  cattle  feeding,  intermittent 
electrical  supply  could  have  disastrous 
impact  in  farming  States. 

Most  large  dairy  herds  are  milked  by 
electrically  powered  milking  machines. 
Hand  milking  is  Impractical  except  for 
small  herds;  it  is  not  a  lost  art  but  is 
rapidly  becoming  so.  Failure  to  milk  cows 
at  normal  intervals  could  cause  substan- 
tial decrease  in  milk  production  as  well 
as  diseases  such  as  mastitis  in  the  herd. 
Milk  stored  in  bulk  tanks  en  dairy  farms 
would  be  endangered  by  loss  of  electrical 
supply  and  the  dependence  upon  reliable 
pumped  water  supply  could  be  critical  to 
meeting  cattle  needs  as  well  as  for  milk 
handling  operations. 

Interruption  of  electrical  service  In 
our  large  Midwestern  feedlot  operations 
could  have  adverse  impact  on  the  full 
availability  of  this  food  source.  Power  is 
needed  for  feed  preparation,  feeding, 
water  supply,  manure  disposal  and  other 
related  activities.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
animals  are  handled  in  a  typical  feedlot 
and  the  substitution  of  hand  labor  on 
short  notice  would  result  in  a  virtually 
unmanageable  situation. 

The  Midwest  is  a  major  egg-producing 
area.  The  Southwest  is  a  major  broiler- 
producing  and  egg-producing  area.  Most 
hatcheries  are  semiautomated  for  auto- 
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matic  feeding,  egg  coUection,  egg  grad- 
ing. ventUation.  Ughting.  cooling,  et 
cetera.  Loss  of  electric  power  for  a  few 
hours  could  result  in  total  mortality  of 
laying  hens  or  broilers. 

My  point  Is — many  of  us  think  of 
power  shortage  or  interruptions  as  hav- 
ing major  Impact  on  the  health  and 
safety  of  those  in  cities  and  urban  areas. 
Let  us  not  overlook  the  effects  of  such 
shortages  on  farm  operation  and  Income 
as  well  as  the  products  of  such  operations 
upon  which  we  all  have  dependence. 

In  my  view  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary and  I  urge  its  enactment.  It  is  a 
temporary  measure.  It  sets  no  prece- 
dents. It  recognizes  the  magnitude  of  the 
tasks  with  which  we  are  presently  faced 
and  provides  that  an  interim  environ- 
mental statement  can  meet  the  need  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  Interim 
operation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  views  just 
expressed  by  my  colleague  (Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD).  It  is  only  prudent  to  enact  this 
measure  since  it  could  help  assure  that 
this  Nation  will  not  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  serious  interruptions  of  our 
vital  electrical  power  supplies. 

As  ray  colleague  stated,  enactment  of 
complementary  legislation  to  HJR.  13752 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  is  also  needed  to  au- 
thorize the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
10  license  already  completed  nuclear 
powerplants  on  a  temporary  basis.  Such 
temporary  licenses  could  only  be  used 
when  critical  energy  supply  conditions 
are  imminent  in  the  region  served  by 
the  plant,  and  then  only  in  the  event 
safety  and  environmental  findings  are 
made  for  purposes  of  the  temporary  op- 
eration. The  opportunity  for  hearing  on 
the  full-term  license  would  be  preserved, 
including  an  opportimity  after  the  en- 
vironmental statement  is  available.  The 
temporary  license  is  just  that — a  tempo- 
rary Ucense  to  deal  with  an  emergency 
situation — and  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  procedures  applicable  to  the  full- 
.  term  license. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  scheduled  a  meeting  for  Thurs- 
day afternoon  to  complete  consideration 
of  the  necessary  amendment  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  its 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Subcommittee, 
which  conducted  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 
I  especially  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  (Mr.  Oar- 
MATz)  Eind  the  subcommittee  chairman 
(Mr.  DiNGELL)  for  their  most  responsible 
action  in  recognizing  and  offering  this 
solution  to  such  a  national  problem. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  not 
changed  because  of  a  recent  agreement 
involving  the  Quad  Cities  situation.  An 
explanation  of  this  is  contained  in  the 
following  letter  to  the  Joint  Committee 
CHI  Atomic  Enei^rv  from  CThairman  James 
Schlesinger  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission : 
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U.S.  Atomic  Enskot  Coiocibsion, 

Washington,  D.O.,  AprU.  17, 1972. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Battseb. 

Executive  Director.  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Snergy,  Oongreat  of  the  United 
States 

Dkas  Mr.  Baxtseb:  This  wUl  respond  to 
your  request  for  a  statement  of  the  Commis- 
sion's position  with  respect  to  the  Interim 
licensing  legislation  now  before  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  the  letter  written  to  the 
Joint  Committee  by  the  Sierra  Club  dated 
AprU  11, 1972. 

The  need  for  legislation  has  not  baslcaUy 
changed  since  the  time  of  our  testimony  on 
the  pending  bills  on  March  22.  The  Immedi- 
ate Quad  Cities  situation  has  eased,  but 
other  plants  stlU  remain  In  uncertain  status 
vls-a-vls  the  licensing  process  with  respect 
to  avallabUlty  In  the  coming  summer,  the 
winter  of  1972-1973,  and  the  sxunmer  of 
1973.  The  cloud  on  the  Commission's  Calvert 
Cliffs  NEPA  regulations  remains.  And  whUe 
we  continue  to  take  the  position  that  these 
regulations  rre.  In  fact,  consistent  with 
NEPA — Including  continued  reliance  on  them 
In  the  Uoenslng  process — the  Commission  be- 
lieves the  need  for  legislative  clarification 
continues. 

Contrary  to  certain  comments  or  state- 
ments attributed  to  me,  my  position  on  the 
need  for  legislation  Is  unchanged.  I  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  a  bUl  Is  necessary,  and 
that  action  on  legclslatlon  Is  necessary  weU 
before  summer.  The  bill  pending  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
while  It  technlcaklly  amends  NEPA.  is  not  so 
much  an  amendment  of  the  basic  purpose  of 
NEPA  as  It  Is  a  clarification  of  the  applica- 
tion of  NEPA  In  the  Interim  licensing  of 
nuclear  plants.  The  Commission  does  not 
lightly  seek  legislative  relief.  Were  there 
alternatives  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  that 
would  be  as  effective  In  responding  to  the 
public  Interest  in  this  situation,  we  would 
not  have  taken  the  affirmative  position  that 
the  legislative  course  represented  by  Interim 
licensing  proposals  Is  a  necessary  and  proper 
one. 

The  Implications  with  respect  to  the  safety 
hearing  process  of  the  AEC  Inherent  In  the 
Interlja  licensing  legislation  are  most  salu- 
tary, In  our  view.  The  Interim  licensing  pro- 
po^  would  aUow  an  enhanced  degree  of 
discretion  to  the  Commission  In  Its  review  of 
those  safety  and  radiological  Issues  put  Into 
Issue  by  an  Interim  operating  license  applica- 
tion. The  procedures  can  be  tailored  to  the 
circumstances,  to  the  duration  of  Interim 
operation  sought,  and  to  the  power  needed, 
pending  the  full  hearing  before  the  Board 
on  the  full  operating  license.  This  Is  a  neces- 
sary option  for  the  Commission  In  cases 
where  the  public  Interest  may  require  and 
the  practicalities  of  an  Individual  case  (and 
the  Issues  raised  In  connection  therewith) 
may  properly  allow  such  Interim  licensing 
without  detriment  to  the  public  health  and 
safety.  The  basic  findings  of  the  Act  relating 
to  public  health  and  safety — including  the 
ACRS  letter  and  staff  findings — would  be 
made  prior  to  Interim  operation.  This  Is  to 
say  that  all  relevant  findings  would  be  made 
as  a  prerequisite  to  Interim  operation  that 
would  bd  made  In  respect  to  the  same  opera- 
tion plant  as  to  which  there  was  no  licensing 
contest. 

The  amendment  in  and  of  itself  would  not 
license  a  plant,  and  the  Ckimmlssion  would 
regard  Its  responsibilities  under  the  amend- 
ment to  be  no  less  in  respect  to  interim  li- 
censing than  they  are  with  respect  to  any 
other  licensing  action  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion upon  which  the  public  health  and  safety 
depend. 

Sincerely. 

James  R.  Schlesinger. 

Chairman. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
aa.  Merchsmt  Marine  and  Fisheries  (Mr. 
Garmatz)  . 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  13752.  This  legis- 
lation, which  was  imanimously  approved 
and  ordered  reported  to  the  House  by  my 
committee,  Is  designed  to  avoid  or  mini- 
mize the  possibility  of  serious  power 
shortages — in  the  form  of  blackouts  or 
brownouts — especially  during  the  com- 
ing summer. 

I  realize  that  my  explanation  may  be 
an  over-simplificati(Mi  of  a  complex  sub- 
ject, but  I  think  there  is  a  need  for  pro- 
viding a  brief  and  simple  explanation  of 
the  bill — especially  since  a  more  detailed 
and  technical  account  of  this  legislation 
is  being  provided  today  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Representative  Dm- 
GELL,  who  chaired  the  hearings  on  the 
bill. 

Although  this  legislation  would  amend 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  be  only  temporary  in 
nature,  and  that  it  would  only  be  used  in 
an  emergency.  Testimony  presented  dur- 
ing our  committee  hearings  indicated  it 
is  most  unlikely  that  this  legislation 
would  be  used — even  if  enacted;  this  tes- 
timony also  verified  that,  even  during  an 
emergency,  it  would  only  be  used  after  it 
has  been  determined  that  such  action 
will  not  have  an  unnecessarily  adverse 
impact  upon  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  there  is 
strong  and  sincere  opposition  to  any  at- 
tempt to  open  up  NEIPA  to  any  amend- 
ments. But  I  hasten  to  add  that  NEPA 
originated  and  emanated  from  our  com- 
mittee on  the  House  side — and  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  Congress  did  not  intend  for 
NEPA  to  be  so  rigid  or  so  authoritarian 
that  it  might  ignore  or  callously  brush 
aside  other  urgent  needs  of  the  Nation. 

We  must  recognize  that  this  new  era 
in  which  we  all  find  otirselves  so  pro- 
foundly involved  with  improving  and 
protecting  the  environment  is  a  transi- 
tional era;  we  are  making  our  first  ex- 
ploratory, fumbling  steps.  And  in  our 
haste  to  protect  and  enhance  the  en- 
vlroimient,  we  must  make  certain  that 
we  remain  sufficiently  flexible,  in  order  to 
promote  and  protect  our  Nation's  total 
welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13752  is  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  realistic  and  flexible  ap- 
proach to  complex  problems  that  is  need- 
ed to  cope  with  the  dynamic  changes  of 
our  times,  and  I  urge  its  rapid  passage. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark), 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13752. 

I  will  be  brief. 

The  bill  provides  temporary  relief  to 
allow  utilities  which  have  already  con- 
structed electric  generating  plants  to 
turn  these  plants  on  and  run  them  in 
order  to  prevent  or  minimize  a  power 
blackout  or  brownout.  There  are  several 
plants  in  this  country  which  might  be 
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affected  by  this  bUl;  in  most  cases  these 
are  plants  in  regions  of  the  country  that 
may  be  dangerously  short  of  power  dur- 
ing the  next  months.  If  we  sit  by  and  pre- 
vent these  plants  from  helping  out  in  a 
potential  Wackout  or  brownout  situation, 
the  Congress  would— and  I  would  say 
should— be  properly  blamed  as  respon- 
sible. This  I  think  no  one  wants. 

The  AEC  will  make  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment as  to  when  an  emergency  is  so  se- 
vere as  to  require  one  of  these  plants  to 
operate.  The  Congress  has  properly  dele- 
gated this  responsibility  to  them. 
Whether  the  plants  are  to  be  operated  to 
provide  reserve  capacity,  or  are  actually 
to  be  put  on  the  line  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  left  to  the  ABC.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  consult  with  the  FPC  and 
with  the  regional  reliability  agencies  in 
making  their  determinaticais. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  should  be  passed, 
and  it  should  be  passed  now. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
I  have  1  minute  and  a  half  left.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 3rield  the 
iy2  minutes  remaining  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 

ASPINALL) . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  support  this 
legislation  wholeheartedly. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  just  concluded  6  days  of  hearings  on 
the  matters  of  energy  fuel  resources  and 
possible  shortages  in  our  current  energy 
situation.  We  have  at  least  1  or  perhaps 
2  more  days  of  hearings  to  go. 

We  have  been  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion, I  think  almost  unanimously,  that 
we  believe  that  we  do  have  the  possibility 
of  a  serious  energy  shortage  in  this  Na- 
tion; that  it  is  immediate;  and,  that  we 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  several  months 
or  several  years  elapse  in  order  to  realize 
what  is  going  to  happen  throughout  this 
coimtry  if  we  do  not  take  some  steps, 
which  are  sensible  and  logical,  in  order 
to  protect  ourselves  against  the  damages 
which  may  occur  to  us  because  of  brown- 
outs and  blackouts  and  the  consequent 
injury  to  facilities  on  which  all  of  us  de- 
pend so  much. 

I  see  no  effort  made  here  whatsoever 
to  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  National 
Enviromnental  Policy  Act.  I  think  by  ap- 
proving this  legislation  that  we  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  situation  where  we 
can  protect  ourselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  environment  and  the 
ecological  values,  which  mean  so  much 
to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  instant  legislation. 

My  primary  concern  with  the  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  authorizes  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  issue  interim  li- 
censes for  nuclear  power  reactors  where 
a  full  environmental  review  is  not  yet 
complete. 

In  essence,  my  objection  is  that  at  a 
time  when  alarms  and  doubts  about  the 
safety  of  nuclear  reactors  are  at  their 
peak,  this  legislation  would  have  us  head 
off  in  the  opposite  direction. 
While  I  recognize  that  under  this  in- 


terim license  a  plant  would  only  be  au- 
thorized to  operate  at  20  percent  of  ca- 
psujity,  in  my  mind  if  there  is  any  threat 
at  all  to  the  environment,  the  possibility 
should  be  fuUy  resolved  before  we  allow 
the  operation  to  proceed.  I  doubt  if  the 
safety  of  a  nuclear  plant  operating  at 
20  percent  of  capacity  is  assurance  of  a 
happier  accident  than  the  accident 
which  might  occur  at  100  percent. 

Now  in  the  spring  of  1972,  there  are 
15  large  reactors  located  on  the  borders 
of  densely  populated  and  industrial 
areas  throughout  the  country,  seeking 
operating  licenses.  Citizens  groups  have 
time  and  again  shown  in  contested  pro- 
ceedings that  applications  have  been 
faulty,  quality  control  deficient,  and  ob- 
vious safeguards  to  lessen  environmental 
impact  omitted  in  design. 

In  the  Calvert  Cliffs,  Md.  decision  it 
was  held  that  the  AEC  had  not  fully 
explored  the  putative  dangers. 

In  the  instance  of  the  Indian  Point 
Plant  No.  2  of  the  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.  of  New  York,  one  of  the  subcon- 
tractors for  components  of  the  main 
structure,  has  said  it  was  not  safe. 
Valves,  too.  at  Indian  Point  have  been 
challenged  for  safety.  It  was  one  of  the 
plants  which  the  AEC  itself  would  not 
clear  for  operation  oecause  of  questions 
about  safe  functioning. 

The  need  for  new  power,  offered  as  a 
reason  for  licensing  before  completion 
hearings  by  interveners  is  no  criterion  of 
safety.  That  need  does  not  solve  the  prin- 
cipal question  that  must  be  answered 
for  every  reactor.  The  need  may  not  be 
gainsaid,  but  it  does  not  answer  the  criti- 
cal question  of  safety. 

There  are  still  dozens- of  unanswered 
questions:  Can  we  with  100  percent 
surety  transport  these  deadly  wastes? 
Can  they  be  reprocessed  without  wide- 
spread environmental  pollution  and 
health  hazards?  Is  it  realistic  to  think 
that  salt  mine  burial  solves  the  problem 
of  ultimate  storage?  There  was  little 
happiness  in  Kansas  when  salt  mines 
there  were  selected  for  burial  of  radio- 
active wastes. 

In  light  of  these  unanswered  ques- 
tions and  the  potential  danger  of  put- 
ting a  nuclear  plant  on  line  before  its 
full  environmental  impact  has  been  re- 
vealed in  detail.  I  must  oppose  the  pend- 
ing bill.  It  is  incumbent  on  Congress  to 
guard  the  public's  interest  and  create  a 
process  for  seeking  the  real  and  perhaps 
painful  truth  about  the  dangers  that 
may  be  associated  with  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  today. 
H.R.  13752,  proposes  to  exempt  nuclear 
powerplants  from  standards  established 
by  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  The  exemptions  provided  by 
this  bill  pose  potential  threats  to  our 
country  which  carmot  be  authorized. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  13752  have  stated 
that  reactors  which  have  been  con- 
structed and  are  ready  to  begin  opera- 
tions should  be  given  "interim"  permis- 
sion to  begin  limited  operations.  These 
limited  operations  could  possibly  be  use- 
ful if  power  Is  needed  due  to  a  local 
blackout.  Yet  the  risks  of  operating  these 
plants,  which  have  not  received  full  ap- 


proval, far  outweigh  the  possible  benefits, 
which  are  tentative  at  best. 


Past  performances  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  have  been  marked  by  flaws.  As 
recently  as  March  of  this  year,  a  West- 
inghouse  subcontractor  for  the  Indism 
Point  No.  2  plant  north  of  New  York 
City  urged  the  AEC  to  halt  operations  of 
the  plant  until  errors  in  structure  could 
be  corrected.  Frequent  delays  in  con- 
struction of  these  plants  is  testimony  to 
our  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
total  workings  of  the  nuclear  process.  A 
few  days  ago  the  Department  of  the  1q- 
terior  stated  its  dissatisfaction  with  the 
safety  of  such  plants.  AEC  hearings  in 
January  revealed  that  professionals  in 
the  nuclear  energy  field  think  that  there 
is  the  possibility  of  accidents  in  which 
the  radioactive  core  of  a  reactor  can 
melt.  If  this  were  to  happen,  it  would 
release  the  deadly  radioactive  fuel  ma- 
terial into  the  environment  and  create 
a  massive  catastrophe.  The  AEC  hear- 
ings left  xonresolved  many  of  the  mys- 
teries of  nuclear  safety. 

The  safety  of  nuclear  reactors  and 
their  impact  on  the  environment  re- 
mains a  grave  problem  for  all  of  us.  The 
AEC  even  seems  to  have  doubts  about 
the  safety  of  these  powerplants,  as  in- 
dicated in  its  continued  support  of  the 
Price-Anderson  Act — an  act  which  lim- 
its the  Oovemmenrs  liability  in  cases  of 
nuclear  accidents. 

Should  an  error  in  a  plant  go  unde- 
tected, the  danger  to  the  surrounding 
population  is  tremendous.  The  effects  of 
excess  radiation  and  thermal  pollution 
on  humans  and  on  the  rest  of  the  en- 
vironment are  well-documented.  One  nu- 
clear accident  could  kill  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  humans.  A  lesser  accident 
could  destroy  the  natural  environment. 
The  chances  of  an  accident  are  small, 
but  the  potential  for  disaster  is  too  great 
to  be  put  aside. 

The  claimed  benefits  of  this  legislation 
cannot  possibly  outweigh  the  ever- 
present  threat  to  humans  and  their  sur- 
roundings. These  decisions  on  the  oper- 
ations of  nuclear  powerplants  must  be 
delayed  until  their  safety  Is  certified  un- 
der provisions  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act?  We  must  not  rush 
headlong  into  operating  these  plants 
when  their  safety  and  environmental  im- 
pact is  so  imcertain. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  and  over 
again  we  have  heard  the  utility  industry 
ask  for  this  or  that  from  the  Federal 
Government.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
heard  the  environmental  groups  say  that 
"this  or  that"  was  bad  for  the  air,  for 
the  water  or  for  the  land.  The  time  has 
come,  I  believe,  for  us  to  see  what  is 
good  or  bad  for  the  people.  The  proposed 
legislation  is  good— I  would  venture  to 
say  absolutely  necessary — ^for  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

We  all,  by  this  time,  know  what  Mr. 
DiNGBLL's  bill  is  about.  Briefly,  it  would 
allow  nuclear  powerplants  to  go  into  op- 
eration on  a  temporary  basis  if  there  has 
been  declared  an  emergency  power  short- 
age. 

I  received  this  morning  a  mimeo- 
graphed letter  from  some  two  dozen  ea- 
vlroimiental  groups.  Were  we  to  vote 
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based  an  this,  it  would  be  nothing  more 
than  total  disregard  for  our  constituents 
and  nothing  more  than  "mimeographed 
legislation."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
two  groups  were  not  named  on  the  let- 
ter—the Sierra  Club  and  the  Izaak 
Walton  League.  These  are  two  national 
organizations  that  are  most  qualified  and 
intimately  involved  in  the  hcensing  of 
nuclear  powerplants  that  did  not  sign 
that  letter  urging  us  to  vote  "no."  Hav- 
ing been  involved  with  the  Sierra  Club, 
I  know  of  their  practicality  and  their  in- 
terest in  insuring  that  best  possible  life- 
style for  Americans.  To  deny  these  15 
plants  an  interim  operating  license  would 
not  be  in  accord  with  the  ideals  of  this 
largest  of  all  environmental  groups. 

Unless  the  summer  is  mild,  we  stand 
the  chance  of  experiencing  brownouts 
and/or  blackouts.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  try  and  stop  the  American  public  from 
using  all  their  air  conditioners  and  fans 
for  the  next  6  months.  It  would  be  just 
as  foolish  to  deny  them  their  rightful  ac- 
cess to  an  adequate  supply  of  power. 

In  my  district  we  have  a  completed 
nuclear  plant.  It  is  within  several  months 
of  operation.  If  the  expected  peak  load 
is  exceeded  by  even  200-thousand  kilo- 
watt hoiu-s,  the  reserve  capacity  of  the 
existing  generating  facilities  would  be  cut 
out.  That  makes  very  real  the  possibil- 
ity that  Southeastern  Massachusetts  will 
have  its  streets  lighted  with  brown  lights 
while  those  thrown  out  of  Jc^  wait  in 
extended  welfare  lines.  To  look  at  it  in 
another  light,  if  the  completed  plant  is 
not  on  the  line — even  on  an  interim 
basis — it  will  cost  consiuners  over  $3  mil- 
lion a  month.  Absent  this  legislation,  in 
the  New  Englaind  area  alone,  consumers 
will  be  paying  nearly  $9  million  monthly 
to  keep  idle  plants. 

One  of  the  main  contentions  against 
this  interim  licensing  proposal  Is  that  the 
rules  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  would  be  infringed  upon.  This  Is 
definitely  not  the  case.  The  provisions  of 
NEPA  state  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlssion  must  follow  the  NEPA  reg- 
ulations whenever  possible.  When  it  Is 
not  possible,  the  AEC  must  do  eversrthing 
it  can  do  that  is  consistent  with  the  act 
and  with  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
problem  confronting  it.  I  would  think  a 
sudden  loss  of  power  and  of  essential 
services  and  jobs  would  be  such  an  emer- 
gency situation. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill 
state  that  only  plsmts  with  construction 
permits  issued  before  January  1,  1970, 
and  plants  that  have  applied  for  li- 
censing prior  to  September  9,  1971,  are 
eligible  for  interim  licensing.  There  are 
approximately  15  nuclear  plants  in  this 
category.  If  those  plants  gain  the  in- 
terim license,  they  can  only  operate  in  an 
emergency  situation  and  at  20  percent 
of  their  capacity.  Finally,  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  operate  indefinitely.  As  soon 
as  the  impact  statement  is  released  or 
October  30,  1973,  arrives — whichever 
comes  first — plants  under  this  provision 
must  cease  operation. 

The  other  area  of  opposition  deals 
with  the  question  of  public  hearings.  In 
accord  with  NEPA,  when  the  impact 
statement  Is  released  there  will  be  pub- 
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lie  hearings.  Asking  for  a  public  hearing 
in  an  emergency  power  situation  is  like 
asking  for  a  full  debate  following  the 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.  In  addition, 
envlrotmiental  groups  stand  to  incur  the 
most  public  wrath  when  these  brown- 
outs and  blackouts  occur. 

I  have  already  stated  that  two  of  the 
most  prominent  and  responsible  environ- 
mental groups  have  not  initiated  action 
for  a  "no"  vote  on  this  measure.  All  of 
the  existing  laws  in  this  area  are  being 
fully  complied  with.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pending  legislation  provides  safeguards 
so  that  our  constituents  will  have  the 
power  they  need  this  and  next  summer 
and  vplnter.  We  owe  it  to  our  constitu- 
ents and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  see  to 
it  that  they  have  this  power.  I  there- 
fore ask  your  support  for  HJR.  13752. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlemsm  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingkll)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
13752,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  285,  nays  78,  not  voting  70, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  100] 
TEAS— 285 


Abernethy 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Asbbroolc 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bergland 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  ItUch. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyblU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Buxke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
CedArberg 


Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawaon,  Del 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

Collins,  Ul. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cotter 

Curl  In 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denbolm 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donobue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bvins,  Tenn. 

Pindley 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Porsythe 
FreUnghuysen 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 


Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
H6bert 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash, 
mills 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczyndcl 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
LatU 


Leggett 

O'NeUl 

Slack 

Lennon 

Passman 

Smith.  Iowa 

Lent 

PeUy 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Link 

Perkins 

Snyder 

Lloyd 

Pettis 

Spence 

Lujan 

Pickle 

Springer 

McCoUlster 

Plmle 

Stanton. 

McCormsck 

Poage 

J.  WUUam 

Mcculloch 

PodeU 

Steed 

McDonald, 

Poff 

Steele 

Mich. 

PoweU 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

McEwen 

Preyer.  N.C. 

SuUlvan 

McFall 

Price.  Ul. 

Talcott 

McKay 

Price,  Tex. 

Taylor 

McKevltt 

Puclnskl 

Teague.  Calif. 

McMlUan 

Purcell 

Teague.  Tex.    -- 

Iiiahon 

Qule 

Terry 

MaiUlard 

Quillen 

Thompson,  Ga. 

M^nn 

RaUsback 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Martin 

RandaU 

Thone 

Mathlas,  CalU. 

Rarick 

UdaU 

BCathls.  Oa. 

Reid 

Ullman 

Mats\inaga 

Reuss 

VanDeerlln 

Mayne 

Rhodes 

Vigorlto 

MazzoU 

Roberts 

Waggonner 

Meeds 

Robinson.  Va. 

Wampler 

Melcher 

Rogers 

War« 

Metcalfe 

Roncallo 

Whalen 

Michel 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

White 

Miller.  Cam. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Whltehurst 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Rostenkowskl 

Whltten 

Mills,  Md. 

Roush 

WidnaU 

Mizell 

Rousselot 

Wiggins 

Montgomery 

Runnels 

WUUams 

Moorhead 

Ruppe 

WUson. 

Mosher 

Ruth 

Charles  H. 

Moss 

Satterfleld 

Winn 

Murphy,  HI. 

Scherle 

Wyatt 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Schmltz 

Wydler 

Myers 

SchneebeU 

WyUe 

Natcber 

Soott 

Wyman 

Nedzi 

Sebellus 

Yatron 

Nelsen 

Shipley 

Young.  Fla. 

Nichols 

Shoup 

Young,  Tex. 

Obey 

Shrlver 

Zablockl 

O'Hara 

Slkes 

Zlon 

O'Konskl 

Bisk 

NATS— 78 

Abourezk 

Green,  Pa. 

Pepper 

Abzug 

Gude 

Peyser 

Adams 

Halpern 

Pike 

Addabbo 

Harrington 

Rangel 

BadUIo 

Hathaway 

Rees 

Bennett 

Hays 

Rlegle 

Blaggl 

Hechler.  W.  V».  Roblson.  N.T. 

Blester 

Rodlno 

Bingham 

Heinz 

Roe 

Brademas 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Bray 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

Conte 

Koch 

Ryan 

Conyers 

Kyros 

Sandman 

Delaney 

Long.  Md. 

Sar  banes 

Dellenback 

McClory 

Saylor 

Dennis 

McCloskey 

Staggers 

Dow 

McDade 

Stratton 

Drlnan 

McKlnney 

Thompson,  M  J 

du  Pont 

Mallary 

Tieman 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mtkva 

Vander  Jagt 

Eilberg 

Mlnlsh 

Vanik 

FasceU 

Mink 

Veysey 

Fish 

Mitchell 

Waldle 

Flood 

MoUohan 

Wolff 

Prenzel 

Morgan 

Yates 

Prey 

Patten 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTINO— 70 

Abbltt 

Dwyer 

Monagan 

Alexander 

Eckhardt 

Morse 

Blanton 

Edwards,  La. 

Nix 

Blatnik 

Erlenbom 

Patman 

Bow 

FJthleman 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Burleson,  Tex 

.    Fountain 

Roy 

B\irton 

Fraser 

St  Germain 

Byron 

OallOanakis 

Scbeuer 

Carey.  N.Y. 

GaUagher 

Schwengel 

Carney 

Hawkins 

SelberUng 

Chlsbolm 

Helstoskl 

Skubitz 

Clausen, 

Hosmer 

Smith.  Calif. 

DonH. 

Hutchinson 

Stanton. 

Clay 

Ichord 

James  V. 

Corman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Coughlln 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stephens 

Crane 

Kee 

Stokes 

Ctilver 

Landgrebe 

Stubblefleld 

Davis,  8.C. 

Long.  La. 

Stuckey 

de  la  Garza 

McClure 

Symington 

Delluma 

Macdon&ld. 

Whalley 

Dent 

Mass. 

WUson.  Bot 

Devlne 

Madden 

Wrlgbt 

Diggs 

Mills.  Ark. 

Dowdy 

Mlnahall 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  aiuaounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nix  and  Mr.  Davia  of  South  Carolina 
for,  with  Mr.  Burton  against. 

Mr.  Carney  and  Mr.  Ijong  of  Louisiana, 
for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Abbltt  and  Mr.  Blanton  for,  with 
Mr.  Coughlln  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  and  Mr.  Blatnlk  for.  with  Mr. 
Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Oarey 
of  New  York  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlshohn  against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  and  Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr. 
Kee  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  and  Mr.  Macdonaid 
of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Patman  and  lilr.  Stephens  for.  with  Mr. 
Scheuer  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  and  Mr.  Byron  for.  with 
Mr.  St  Oermaln  against. 

Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr. 
Dellums  against. 

Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with 
Mr.  0<illagber  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  and  Mr.  Devlne 
for,  with  Mr.  CUy  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Don    H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Connan  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.   Helstoekl   with   Mr.   Whalley. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 
Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  Eschleman. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 
Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Measrs.  DELANET  and  THOMPSON 
of  New  Jersey  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Envlron- 
moital  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide  for 
the  interim  licensing  of  the  operation  of 
certain  thermal  electric  generating 
plants,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


been  in  the  Chamber  and  voting.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  92  I  am  recorded  as  absent.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  legisla- 
tion Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absent  when  the  vote  wsis  taken  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  471.  Had  I 


EQUITABLE  WAGE  ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT  PRE- 
VAILINO  RATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  sind  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  13753)  to  provide  equitable 
wage  adjustments  for  certain  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H3.    13753 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "PrevaUlng  Rate  Equalization 
Adjustment  Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  any  provision  of  an  Execu- 
tive order  or  regulation,  a  wage  schedule  ad- 
justment for  employees  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  whose  pay  Is  fixed  and 
adjvisted  from  time  to  time  In  accordance 
with  prevailing  rates — 

(1)  If  based  on  a  wage  survey  ordered  to 
be  made  on  or  after  August  15,  1971,  but  not 
placed  into  effect  before  November  14,  1971, 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  Executive  Or- 
der 11815  or  Executive  Order  11627;  or 

(2)  If  based  on  a  wage  survey  which  had 
been  scheduled  to  be  made  during  the  period 
beginning  on  September  1,  1971,  and  ending 
on  January  12,  1972,  and  which  was  ordered 
to  be  made  on  or  after  January  13,  1972; 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  on  which  such 
wage  schedule  adjustment  would  have  been 
effective  under  section  6343  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  had  the  fiscal  year  1972  schedule 
for  wage  surveys  for  such  employees  been 
followed. 

(b)  Retro«u:tlve  pay  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  will  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  5344  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

Owe.  3.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  8,  1971  (84  Stot. 
1952:  Public  Law  91-656),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Such  rates,  limitations,  and 
allowances  adjusted  by  the  President  pro 
temjxjre  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  any  adjustment 
becomes  effective  vmder  such  section  5305  or 
section  3(c)  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
Act  of  January  8,  1971  (84  Stat.  1952;  Public 
Law  91-656),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
In  which  such  pay  adjustment  by  the  Presi- 
dent Is  made  effective  as  described  above. 
shaU  adjust—". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
primary  purpose  of  HJl.  13753  is  to  au- 
thorize retroactive  wage  adjustments  for 
approximately  214,000  Federal  blue- 
collar  employees  whose  regultu"  pay  ad- 
justments were  delayed  either  by  the  90- 
day  wage-price  freeze  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent's postponement  of  blue-collar  wage 
surveys. 


I  cosponsored  this  bill  with  Chairman 
DtTLSKi  and  Mr.  Hogan  on  the  basis  of 
an  ofiQcial  recommendation  of  the  c^ivii 
Service  Commission. 

On  August  15,  1971.  the  President  an- 
nounced his  program  for  economic  stabi- 
lization, which  Included  a  90-day  freeze 
on  wages  and  prices.  At  the  same  time, 
the  President  announced  that  pay  ad- 
justments for  all  Federal  employees 
would  be  delayed  for  a  period  of  6 
months. 

Subsequently,  the  President  took  the 
action  necessary  to  delay  for  6  months 
the  pay  adjustments  for  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  under  the  various 
statutory  pay  systems,  such  as  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule,  and  to  defer  for  6  months 
all  wage  surveys  for  blue-collar  em- 
ployees. 

On  December  22,  1971,  Public  Law  92- 
210,  the  Econcanic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1971,  was  signed  into  law. 
Section  3  of  that  act  had  the  effect  of 
rescinding  the  6-month  deferment  of  sal- 
ary increases  for  General  Schedule  em- 
ployees smd  employees  paid  under  other 
statutory  pay  systems.  Consequently, 
those  employees  experienced  no  delay  In 
pay  adjustments. 

Section  3  of  Public  Law  92-210  did  not 
apply  to  blue-collar  employees.  How- 
ever, on  January  11.  1972,  the  President 
canceled  his  previously  ordered  6-month 
deferment  of  blue-collar  wage  surveys, 
which  had  been  in  effect  since  Septem- 
ber 1,  1971. 

Most  of  the  Government's  600,000  blue- 
collar  employees  have  received  or  will 
receive  their  pay  increases  as  originally 
scheduled. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  90-day 
freeze  and  the  postponement  of  wage  sur- 
veys during  the  period  from  September  1 
to  January  12.  1972,  there  are  approx- 
imately 214,000  blue-collar  employees 
whose  pay  adjustments  will  be  delayed 
for  varying  periods  up  to  12  weeks. 

Since  wage  increases  cannot  be  made 
retroactively  effective  in  the  absence  of 
specific  statutory  authority,  this  legis- 
lation Is  needed  to  authorize  retroactive 
pay  increases  for  those  214,000  employees. 
Such  authority  will  result  in  a  one-time 
expenditure  of  $12  miUion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  a  unanimous  voice  vote  of  the 
Post  Office  and  C?ivil  Service  Committee. 
The  committee  sincerely  believes  that 
this  legislation  is  both  necessary  and 
proper  in  view  of  the  previous  action 
taken  by  the  Congress  imder  Public  Law 
92-210  with  respect  to  General  Sched- 
ule pay  increases. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
to  Insure  that  all  of  our  Federal  employ- 
ees will  have  received  fair  and  equal 
treatment  with  respect  to  their  annual 
pay  adjustments. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  will  Insert  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  a  part  of  my  statement,  a  press 
release  of  the  CivU  Service  Commission 
giving  background  Information  on  this 

matter: 

Nkwb  Rxlxask 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  has  sub- 
mitted an  Administration  proposal  ^^^^ 
Congress  to  approve  legislation  which  would 
remove  Inequities  in  the  effective  dates  ol 
pay  mcreases  for  Federal   blue-crtlar  em- 
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r^i^wes  whose  pay  adjustments  were  af- 
?I^t^by  SiVAiiiist  l^November  14  freeze. 
^1^  the  6-months  def enal  of  wage  sur- 
^v8  which  was  subsequently  rescinded. 

Approximately  214,000  workers  would  re- 
ceive retroactive  pay  adjustments  for  p«l- 

S  rangi^B  f'"'^  ^^°  '"*^  *°  **'^  months 
If  the  proposal  is  enacted. 

The  propoeed  bill  provides  that  whether 
thP  waw  increases  were  held  up  by  the 
f^ze  Itself  or  by  the  deferment  of  sur- 
v^s  nay  adjustments  would  be  made  retro- 
active  to  their  normal  effective  dates. 

BACKGBOITND 

On  February  28,  1972,  the  ComptroUer 
General  ruled  that  Federal  blue-ct^lar  work- 
ore  whose  pay  adjustments  had  been  held  up 
bv  the  freeze  should  receive  their  pay  ad- 
lustments  retroactively.  If  the  wage  survey 
lor  the  local  wage  area  was  ordered  prior  to 
August  16, 1971. 

Of  some  35  wage  areas  Involved,  eight  areaa 
did  not  qualify  for  such  retroactive  pay- 
ments.  The  wage  areas  and  dates  on  which 
the  oav  adjustments  normally  would  have 
Keen  due  are:  Northwestern  Michigan 
(Oct.  24,  1971):  Oscoda-Alpena,  Mich. 
(Oct  24. 1971) ;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Oct.  24, 
1971  )•  Valdosta,  Ga.  (Oct.  31.  1971);  Scran- 
ton-WUkes  Barre.  Pa.  (Oct.  31,  1971);  Madi- 
son V?i8C.  (Oct.  31,  1971);  Wichita  Falls- 
Southwest  Oklahoma  (Oct.  31.  1971);  and 
Washington,  D.C.  (Oct.  31,  1971). 

Earlier,  on  January  11,  1972.  the  President 
bad  cancelled  the  6-month  deferment  of 
Federal  blue-collar  wage  adjustments  and 
approved  the  resumption  of  local  wage  sur- 
veys Surveys  w»e  conducted  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis  in  the  areas  affected,  but  aU 
Increases  resulting  from  the  surveys  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  paid  prospectively  rather 
than  retroactively. 

Blue-oollar  workers  In  some  39  wage  areas 
where  surveys  would  have  been  ordered  be- 
tween September  1971  and  January  1972  have 
thus  had  their  Increases  delayed  for  periods 
up  to  12  weeks. 

Should  Congress  enact  the  pr<q)osed  law, 
the  wage  areas  and  normal  effective  dates 
to  which  retroactive  pay  increases  will  be  ef- 
fective are  as  follows: 

Los  Angeles,  CaUf.  (Nov.  28,  1971);  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.  (Nov.  14, 1971) ;  Santa  B«r- 
bara,  Calif.  (Nov.  14,  1971);  New  London, 
Conn.  (Nov.  28.  1971);  Cedar  Rapids,  lo^ 
(Nov.  14,  1971);  Boston,  Mass.  (Nov.  28, 
1971);  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  (Nov.  14.  lO^}): 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  (Nov.  28,  1971);  Seattle, 
Wash.  (Nov.  14, 1971) ;  San  Diego,  Calif.  (Nov. 
28  1971);  San  Francisco,  Calif.  (Nov.  14, 
1971);  Cocoa  Beach.  Fla.  (Nov.  14,  1971); 
Orlando,  Fla.  (Nov.  14,  1971);  Panama  City, 
Fla.  (Nov.  14,  1971); 

Pensaoola,  Fla.  (Nov.  14, 1971);  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  (Nov.  28,  1971);  Chicago,  lU.  (Dec.  26. 
'971)'  Bloomlngton,  Ind.  (Dec.  26,  1971); 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  (Dec.  26.  1971);  Baltimore. 
Md  (Dec.  12,  1971);  Omaha,  Neb.  (Dec.  26, 
1971);  AsheviUe,  N.C.  (Dec.  26,  1971);  Cham- 
palgn-Urbana,  HI.  (Dec.  12.  1971):  Daven- 
port, Iowa  (Dec.  12,  1971);  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
(Dec.  12,  1971);  Dubuque,  Iowa  (Dec.  12, 
1971) ;  Biloxi,  Miss.  (Dec.  26. 1971) ; 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Dec.  26,  1971);  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  (Jan.  9.  1972);  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Jan. 
9  1972);  Southern  Missouri  (Jan.  9,  1972); 
Eastern  South  Dakota  (Jan.  9,  1972);  Dallas, 
Tex.  (Jan.  9.  1972);  Wilmington,  Del.  (Jan. 
16,  1972):  Topeka,  Kan.  (Jan.  16,  1972); 
Wichita,  Kan.  (Jan.  16, 1972);  Richmond,  Va. 
(Jan.  23, 1972) ;  Roanoke.  Va.  (Jan.  23, 1972) ; 
and  Milwaukee,  Wise.  (Feb.  6,  1972) . 


Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJa.  13753  which  I  sponsored. 
The  bill  will  authorize  retroactive  wage 
adjustments  for  approximately  214,000 
blue-collar  employees  of  the  Govem- 
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ment.  This  is  a  simple  but  very  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  that  is  needed 
to  correct  an  inequitable  situation. 

Last  August  the  President  announced 
that  pay  increases  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees would  be  deferred  for  6  months. 
As  a  part  of  his  plan  the  President  pro- 
posed to  delay  from  January  1972  until 
July  1972.  the  comparability  pay  adjust- 
ments for  all  employees  paid  under  the 
General  Schedule  and  other  statutory 
pay  systems. 

The  Congress,  however,  rejected  the 
President's  projx)sal  and  enacted  legis- 
lation authorizing  pay  increases  for  all 
General  Schedule  employees  to  become 
effective  in  January  1972. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  the  President 
canceled  his  previously  ordered  post- 
ponement of  blue-collar  wage  smrveys. 
However,  since  a  number  of  the  wage 
surveys  had  already  been  delayed  and 
since  some  of  the  blue-collar  wage  ad- 
justments were  caught  by  the  90-day 
wage-price  freeze,  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  Government's  blue-collar 
employees  had  their  pay  adjustments  de- 
layed for  varying  periods  up  to  12  weeks. 
This  legislation  will  provide  the  spe- 
cific authority  that  is  necessary  to  au- 
thorize retroactive  pay  adjustments  for 
those  employees  and  thereby  place  them 
on  a  level  with  all  other  blue-collar  and 
(jeneral  Schedule  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  and 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  the  bill,  and 
I  trust  that  it  will  receive  the  unani- 
mous support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  bill  and  I  will  do  so  only 
because  it  corrects  an  inequity  that  now 
prevents  a  small  group  of  Federal  em- 
ployees from  being  treated  fairly  with 
respect  to  the  effective  dates  of  their 
pay  raises. 

However,  I  am  deeply  distressed  at  the 
events  and  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  need  for  this  type  legislation — a  dis- 
mal record  in  both  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  making  a  complete 
shambles  of  a  significant  part  of  the  so- 
called  "economic  initiatives"  of  last 
August. 

What  started  last  August  as  a  noble 
and  worthy  effort  by  the  President  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  and  to  hold 
the  line  on  inflation  as  it  relates  to  Fed- 
eral personnel  costs  has  now  ended  in 
almost  total  failure. 

The  erosion  began  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  in  December  of  last  year 
which  forced  the  President  to  set  a  pay 
raise  6  months  earlier  than  he  had  pro- 
posed; it  continued  with  a  series  of 
orders,  regulations  and  decisions  of  the 
(Jlvil  Service  Commission,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  the  Pay  Commission,  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 
wiping  out  all  previous  orders,  regula- 
tions and  decisions  which  had  sought  to 
stabilize  Federal  pay  and  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral budget;  and  it  ends  now  with  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  which  removes 
the  one  remaining  legal  obstacle  to  re- 
lieving every  single  Federal  employee 


from  any  possible  effects  of  the  wage- 
price  freeze  of  last  August. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  individ- 
ual Federal  employee  and  as  far  as  Fed- 
eral employment  and  the  Federal  payroll 
are  concerned,  the  so-called  wage-price 
freeze  simply  did  not  exist. 

The  "bold  new  economic  initiative"  as 
it  relates  to  Federal  employment  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Federal  budget  never  got 
off  the  ground. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl.  13753. 
a  bill  to  authorize  retroactive  pay  for 
Federal  blue-collar  employees  whose  pay 
adjustments  were  delayed  by  either  the 
90-day  wage  price  freeze,  or  by  the  post- 
ponement of  wage  surveys. 

On  August  15.  1971.  the  President  an- 
nounced his  90-day  freeze  on  wages  and 
prices,  and  also  annoimced  that  pay  ad- 
justments for  all  Federal  employees 
would  be  delayed  for  a  6-month  period. 
While  I  initially  favored  the  wage- 
price  freeze.  I  was  opposed  to  action 
which  discriminated  against  Federal 
employees  by  requiring  them  to  forego 
wage  increases  for  6  months  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  pay  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters  in  private  industry  was  frozen  for 
only  90  days. 

To  partially  correct  this  inequity,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1971  which  rescinded  the 
6-month  deferment  of  salary  increases 
for  General  Service  employees.  Conse- 
quenUy,  salary  increases  for  those  em- 
ployees went  into  effect  in  January  1972. 
In  addition,  wage  increases  in  27  wage 
areas  which  had  wage  surveys  ordered 
prior  to  August  15, 1971,  were  placed  into 
effect  retroactive  to  their  normal  effec- 
tive date. 

But,  the  eight  wage  areas  which  did 
not  have  a  survey  pending  at  the  time  of 
the  August  15,  1971,  announcement,  and 
the  43  other  wage  areas  in  which  wage 
surveys  were  deferred  until  January  13. 
1972,  were  not  specifically  authorized 
retroactive  pay  adjustments. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  Hil.  13753, 
would  correct  this  inequity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bUl,  blue-collar  Federal  em- 
ployees in  San  Bernardino,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Santa  Barbara  will  receive 
pay  increases  retroactive  to  November 
14,  1971. 

Those  Federal  blue-collar  employees 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  will  re- 
ceive pay  Increases  retroactive  to  No- 
vember 28,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  H H.  13753.  and 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
bill  and  thus  correct  the  Inequities  which 
now  exist  with  respect  to  the  pay  of  214.- 
000  Wage  Board  employees. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  suw)ort  of  H.R.  13753,  which  would 
provide  equitable  wage  adjustments  for 
a  large  number  of  Federal  blue-collar 
workers  whose  regular  pay  adjustments 
were  delayed,  either  by  the  90-day  wage- 
price  freeze  or  by  the  administration's 
postponement  of  blue-collar  wage  sur- 
veys. 

Consideration  of  the  bill  now  before 
this  body  would  not  be  complete  without 
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a  word  of  commendation  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Manpower  and  Civil  Service 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson).  If  Federal 
employees  throughout  the  Nation  were 
to  be  asked  to  give  him  a  name  based  on 
his  work  in  Congress,  the  name  that  I  am 
sure  they  would  consider  most  appro- 
priate would  be  "Mr.  Equity."  As  he  has 
done  so  frequently  in  the  past  whenever 
an  inequity  among  Federal  employees 
needed  to  be  rectified,  he  has  again,  in 
spearheading  consideration  of  this  bill  in 
committee,  sought  to  correct  another  in- 
equity— this  time,  in  wage  adjustments 
for  certain  prevailing  rate  employees. 

The  situation  marked  by  inequity  was 
the  result  of  a  series  of  events  commenc- 
ing with  the  90-day  wage-price  freeze 
ordered  under  Executive  Order  No.  11615 
of  August  15, 1971.  Under  the  order,  wage 
increases  for  blue-collar  employees  in  35 
local  wage  areas  were  frozen  until 
November  14,  1971.  Further,  under  the 
President's  memorandum  of  September 
1,  1971,  wage  surveys  were  deferred  until 
January  13, 1972,  in  43  other  wage  areas. 

Subsequently,  after  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1971— Public  Law  92-210— the  Comp- 
troller General  ruled  that  that  law  au- 
thorized retroactive  pajTnent  of  wage  in- 
creases which  would  have  gone  into  effect 
during  the  freeze  period  pursuant  to  a 
wage  survey  that  was  ordered  prior  to 
August  15,  1971.  Under  this  ruling,  work- 
ers in  all  but  eight  of  the  original  35  local 
wage  areas  were  paid  retroactive  wage  in- 
creases. There  is  no  existing  legal  author- 
ity under  which  the  workers  in  these 
eight  local  wage  areas  and  in  the  43  other 
wage  areas  in  which  wage  surveys  were 
deferred  until  January  13,  1973,  could  be 
paid. 

HJl.  13753  would  provide  the  specific 
statutory  authority  that  is  needed  to  give 
retroactive  pay  Increases  to  the  blue- 
collar  employees  in  these  remaining  wage 
areas. 

Passage  of  this  measure  therefore 
would  help  to  provide  equality  of  treat- 
ment among  all  blue-collar  employees  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  a  favor- 
able vote  for  HJl.  13753. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13753.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  legislative  remedy  necessary  to 
assure  equitable  treatment  for  certain 
prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

H.R.  13753  will  authorize  retroactive 
wage  adjustments  for  approximately 
214,000  blue-collar  employees  whose  reg- 
ular pay  adjustments  were  delayed, 
either  by  the  90-day  wage-price  freeze, 
or  by  the  administration's  postponement 
of  blue-collar  wage  surveys. 

Although  both  of  these  actions  have 
been  rescinded,  the  Comptroller  General 
has  ruled  that  increases  in  these  in- 
stances cannot  be  made  retroactive  ex- 
cept where  specifically  provided  for  by 
law. 

Therefore,  this  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law  would  correct  an  existing  inequity 
created  by  these  situations,  and  would 
equalize  wage  adjustments  among  the 


prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  legislation  was  proposed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  Oflice 
of  Management  and  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  bill,  and  trust  it  will  have  unani- 
mous approval. 

GKNERAL  UUVK 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  H.R.  13753. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HJl.  13753. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INCREASING  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  UPPER  COL- 
ORADO RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  13435)  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13435 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1973  through  1977  the  sum  of 
$352,195,000  for  continuing  work  on  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  project  and  partici- 
pating projects  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
AprU  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  105)  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  required 
by  reason  of  changes  In  construction  costs, 
as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  Indices  ap- 
plicable to  the  type  of  construction  Involved. 
No  part  of  the  funds  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  shall  be  available  to  Initiate 
construction  on  any  participating  project 
not  under  construction  on  June  30,  1972; 
nor  to  prosecute  construction  of  the  Bost- 
wlck  Park  and  San  Juan-Cbama  projects  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  September  2,  1964 
(78  Stat.  862)  and  the  Act  of  June  13,  1962 
(76  Stat.  96),  respectively. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mi. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall).  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Johnson)  for  making  the  motion 
and  I  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  for  ask- 
ing for  a  second  so  that  we  can  explain 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  Is  a  simple 
matter  but  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved Is  a  large  amotmt  and  I  tliink  I 
should  take  Just  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
plain to  my  colleagues  what  is  involved 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  speak 
in  favor  of  H.R.  13435,  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  This  is  an  important  measure 
yet  it  is  uncomplicated  and  easy  to  im- 
derstand.  In  short,  it  will  authorize 
$462,195,000  for  appropriation  during 
the  5 -year  period  of  fiscal  year  1973 
through  fiscal  year  1977  and  if  the  funds 
are  not  appropriated  during  such  5-year 
period,  the  authorization  will  lapse. 

The  purpose  for  which  these  funds 
wll  be  utilized  will  be  to  prosecute  con- 
struction on  the  storage  units  and  par- 
ticipating projects  authorized  by  the  act 
of  April  11,  1956,  for  development  in  the 
States  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin.  That  legislation  authorized  four 
major  storage  imits  on  the  Colorado 
River  and  its  principal  tributaries — and 
11  participating  projects.  The  stor- 
age imits  had,  as  their  primary  pmpose, 
the  regulatign  of  water  for  delivery  to 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  as  re- 
quired by  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact— and  the  production  of  power  as  a 
source  of  repayment  Income.  "The  partic- 
ipating projects  are  multipurpose  water 
resource  derelopment  projects  in  the 
States  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
and  New  Mexico. 

At  the  time  the  authorizing  act  was 
passed,  it  was  recognized  that  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  $760,000,000  then  authorized  to  be 
appropriated.  In  fact,  the  estimated  cost 
in  1956  was  $850,000,000 — excluding  the 
Curecanti  unit  and  ancillary  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreation  facilities.  I  recite 
this  history  to  illustrate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  requirement  for  this  legislation 
has  been  in  the  picture  for  many  years 
and  that,  by  no  means  all  of  the  present 
authorization  requirement  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  either  infiation  or  poor  estimat- 
ing. In  1"'>6,  the  Congress  purposely  lim- 
ited the  appropriations  authority  in  or- 
der to  preserve  a  degree  of  legislative 
oversight  of  the  program. 

By  the  same  token,  we  are  now  only 
authorizing  a  five-year  program  despite 
the  fact  that  $610,000,000  are  required  to 
complete  the  work  remaining  to  be  done 
imder  the  1956  legislation.  This  is.  of 
course,  to  preserve  an  option  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
f«drs  to  look  at  the  program,  from  the 
legislative  standpoint,  at  least  one  more 
time  before  it  is  completed. 


Members  will  be  Interested  to  hear,  I 
thmk  that  our  committee  has  taken  a 
^il  look  at  the  quaUty  of  manage- 
SSt  which  has  gone  into  the  construc- 
S  of  the  work  thus  far.  We  have  noted 
Se  changes  in  plan  but  they  seem  to 
KPclearly  within  the  latitude  conveyed  to 
Se  secretary  by  the  original  act.  Pur- 
fher  we  find  that  the  cost  increases,  in 
Se 'overaU  sense,  are  well  within  the 
range  of  what  we  would  expect  to  hap- 
pen due  to  inflation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  make  one 
or  two  other  points  that  may  be  of  con- 
cern to  my  coUeagues,  particularly  as 
they  consider  the  magnitude  of  this  au- 
thoriaztion.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  backlog  of  unfunded  water  re- 
source development  authorizations  and 
can  understand  the  reluctance  of  many 
to  add  to  that  backlog.  This  legislation 
does  not  contribute  to  the  problem  inas- 
much as  the  projects  and  units  for  which 
these  funds  will  be  used  are  already  in- 
cluded in  the  accoimting. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the 
legislation  has  been  drawn  to  specifically 
limit  the  use  of  these  funds  to  the  pro- 
grams I  have  described.  They  may  not 
be  applied  to  other  programs  which  have 
been  authorized  since  1956;  and  there  is 
no  compulsion  so  to  use  them.  Each  par- 
ticipating project  authorized  for  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  in  recent 
years  has  been  provided  with  appropria- 
tions authority  in  its  basic  legislation. 

In  summary,  we  find  that  the  original 
legislation  which  was  most  carefully 
drawn  has  been  administered  prudently 
and  we  have  a  high  level  of  confidence  in 
the  plans  for  completing  the  work.  The 
operational  faculties  which  have  been 
built  under  this  legislation  are  function- 
ing admirably  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  remaining  facilities  will  not  be  equal- 
ly effective. 

My  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion, who  is  handling  the  bill,  will  report 
on  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  give 
other  details  of  the  pending  legislation. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  I  strongly  endorse  this 
legislation  and  urge  its  speedy  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
my  friend  from  Colorado  yielding,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Fur- 
thermore, I  appreciate  his  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  about  the  intent  of  this 
bill,  involving  some  $352  million  of  addi- 
tional authorization. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  limit- 
ing the  number  of  new  starts  on  the  basis 
that  we  can  always  make  additional  in- 
vestigations, study,  and  authorizations 
as  the  CMigress  may  will.  Second,  for  re- 
ducing the  total  amount  requested;  and 
third,  for  recovering  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury that  which  was  imused. 

There  Is  Just  one  thing  I  would  like  to 
ask  about  as  a  point  of  Information. 
Could  the  distinguished  gentleman  advise 


us  as  to  whether  or  not  this  Is  a  new 
clause,  a  new  "catch  phrase"  so  to  speak, 
that  we  can  expect  in  future  legislation 
where  It  Is  stated  "plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  by  reason 
of  fiuctuating  price  levels"? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  Is  not  a  new  clause. 
It  is  a  repetition  expressed  perhaps  in  a 
Uttie  different  way.  Usually  we  refer  to 
cost  Indexes,  the  fiuctuation  of  cost  in- 
dexes. This  phrase  gives  no  more  latitude 
than  we  have  given  for  many  years  In 
the  past. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  imderstand  It,  then, 
it  merely  Inculcates  a  cost-of-Uvlng  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  through  the 
effective  time  of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentieman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Utah  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13435,  a  bill  to  increase  au- 
thorization ceilings  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects authorized  by  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Act  of  1956. 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  to  the 
continuance  of  work  on  major  water  de- 
velopment projects  in  my  own  State  of 
Utah  which  wUl  aUow  our  State  to  put 
to  beneficial  use  its  entiUement  of  water 
from  the  Colorado  River. 

Of  the  total  $352  million  authorized  by 
this  bill  over  the  next  5-year  period, 
Utah  will  receive  approximately  $207 
mlUion.  This  brealts  down  sis  follows: 

Bonneville  unit,  $184  milUon.  This  Is 
the  largest  reclamation  project  ever  un- 
derteken  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  wUl 
supply  a  new  source  of  water  for  the 
rapidly    growing    Wasatch    Front    area 
around  Salt  Lake  City.  This  unit  has  been 
under  construction  for  about  6  years, 
and  is  only  10  percent  complete. 
Jensen  unit,  $5.4  million. 
Upalco  unit,  $14.7  million. 
Vernal  unit,  $1  million. 
Emery  County  project,  $1.6  million. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation.  If  ap- 
proved, will   authorize  continued  con- 
struction of  these  Utah  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  others  In  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

While  I  would  like  to  have  seen  au- 
thorization of  the  full  amount  required 
to  complete  these  projects,  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  committee  chairman, 
Mr.  ASPINALL,  that  the  5-year  authoriza- 
tion provided  by  the  bill  before  us  will 
allow  continued  congressional  oversight 
and  review  as  these  projects  move  toward 
completion. 

I  fully  endorse  this  legislation.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  the  continued  growth 
and  development  of  my  own  State,  and 
respectfully  urge  that  the  House  give  Its 
immediate  approval. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require  to  speak  in  favor  of  HJl. 
13435.  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
continuing  work  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  gentieman  from  Colorado, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  has 
explained  the  background  and  need  for 
this  legislation.  While  I  shall  not  repeat 


the  history  of  this  legislation,  I  think  It 
is  Important  to  emphasize  that  the  es- 
sential decisions  were  made  on  this  de- 
velopment 16  years  ago  when  Congress 
authorized   the   upper   Colorado   River 
storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects. Except  for  the  fact  that  the  cus- 
tomary language,  providing  for  increas- 
ing    authorizations     as     required     by 
changing   cost  indexes  was   purposely 
omitted    from    that    legislation,    there 
would  be  no  requirement  for  this  bill. 
As  the  chairman  further  pointed  out, 
this  language  was  omitted  to  create  the 
opportunity  for  our  committee  and  the 
House  to  take  a  look  at  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  from  time  to  time. 
During  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion we  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  stewardship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  over  this  program. 
We  received  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  two  of  the  three  authorized  storage 
units   are  completely   finished  and  in 
service.  They  are  Flaming  Gorge  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  Green  River,  near 
the  Wyoming-Utah  boundary  and  Nava- 
jo Reservoir  on  the  San  Juan  River  in 
northwestern  New  Mexico.  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  forming  the  famous 
Lake  Powell  astride  the  Utah-Arizona 
border,  is  essentially  complete  and  is 
gaining  storage  to  enable  it  to  assure 
delivery  of  compacted  water  deliveries 
to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin.  The 
fourth  storage  unit,  Curecanti,  consists 
of  three  dams  and  reservoirs — ^two  of 
which.  Blue  Mesa  and  Morrow  Point,  are 
practically  finished  and  are  operational 
on  the  Gimnison  River  in  western  Colo- 
rado. The  third  element  of  the  Curecanti 
unit   Is    Crystal    Dam,    Reservoir,    and 
powerplant.  This  element  is  Just  getting 
underway  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
major    requirements    for    construction 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  legislation. 

Of   the    11   authorized   participating 
projects  contained  In  the  1956  legisla- 
tion, two  of  them— the  Pine  River  exten- 
sions in  New  Mexico  and  the  La  Barge 
in  Wyoming— have  been  found  to  be 
lacking  In   economic   Justification   and 
work  has  been  discontinued  on  them. 
On  the  remaining  nine  projects,  three 
projects  have  been  fully  completed  and 
placed  hi  operational  status.  They  are 
Paonla,  Fla.,  and  Smith  Fork  projects  in 
Colorado.  Work  is  underway  on  all  of  the 
other  six  projects  and  is  essentially  com- 
plete on  the  Hanunond  project  in  New 
Mexico,  the  Silt  project  in  Colorado  and 
the    Emery    County    project    in    Utah. 
There  is  deferred  work  to  be  completed 
on  the  Seedskadee  project  and  the  Ly- 
man project  in  Wyoming  and  a  major 
continuhig    fund    requirement   on    the 
central  Utah  project. 

The  estimated  continuing  fimd  re- 
quirement for  each  of  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  program  is  set  forth  in  de- 
tail in  our  committee  report  and  can  be 
examined  there  by  those  who  are  in- 

Cumulatively,  the  completed  imits  and 
projects  and  operational  facilities  on 
partially  completed  units  and  projects 
are  capable  of  delivering  Irrigation  water 
to    145,300    acres    of    land— deUverinf 
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303.600  acre-feet  of  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water— and  generating  1,248.000 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power.  The 
works  \mder  construction  will,  when 
completed,  serve  an  addltlontd  247,900 
acres  of  land — provide  an  additional 
97,000  acre-feet  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water — and  generate  161,500  more 
kilowatts  of  power. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  this  program  is  ful- 
filling the  expectations  held  for  it  by 
those  who  supported  it  for  passage  in  the 
Congress  in  1956  and  is  generally  on 
schedule. 

It  is  making  a  major  contribution  to 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  a 
large  portion  of  rural  America  and  Is,  for 
these  reasons,  deserving  of  the  support 
of  all  Members  who  believe  as  I  do  that 
the  strength  of  our  Nation  lies  in  con- 
tinuing wise  management  and  husbandry 
of  our  earth  resources. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  that  the  House 
agree  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  13434. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  Is  to  increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  con- 
tinuing work  on  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects. The  amount  being  authorized  for 
appropriation  is  $352,195,000  for  fiscal 
years  1973-77,  subject  to  changes  in  con- 
struction and  engineering  cost  indices. 

The  act  of  April  11,  1956,  authorized 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  storage  projects, 
comprised  of  four  storage  units,  the 
Curecanti,  Flaming  Gorge,  Glen  Canyon, 
and  Navajo  units;  11  participating  proj- 
ects being  the  central  Utah — initial 
phase — Emery  County,  Fla.,  HEimmond, 
LaBarge,  Lyman,  Paonla,  Pine  River  ex- 
tension, Seedskadee,  Silt,  and  Smith 
Fork  units;  related  power  transmission 
facilities,  and  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  programs.  The  initial  authoriza- 
tion was  for  $760  mUlion  on  an  author- 
ized program  having  an  estimated  cost 
of  $852  million  at  that  time. 

A  total  of  $754,873,000  has  been  appro- 
priated through  fiscal  1972.  The  appro- 
priation increase  of  $352.195,000, '  au- 
thorized by  this  bill,  will  permit  work  to 
be  continued  or  completed  on  two  of 
the  major  storage  units,  six  of  the  par- 
ticipating projects,  the  power  transmis- 
sion system,  and  the  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  facilities.  To  complete  all 
the  work  authorized,  a  subsequent  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion of  $257,153,000  will  be  necessary 
based  upon  current  estimates. 

The  bill  prohibits  use  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  appropriation  to  initiate 
construction  on  any  project  in  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin  authorized 
subsequent  to  April  11,  1956,  and  spe- 
cifically the  Bostwick  Park  and  San 
Juan-Chama  projects  authorized  in 
other  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  passage  of 
H.R.  13435. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  13435,  is  to  increase  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  The 
bill  was  Introduced  pursuant  to  an  ex- 
ecutive commimlcatlon  to  support  the 
administration's  request  for  fiscal  1973 
appropriations. 

The  administration  request  was  for 
$610  million,  based  upon  a  current  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  required,  to  complete 
construction  of  the  storage  units,  partic- 
ipating projects,  and  related  power  trans- 
mission facilities  authorized  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act — ^Public 
Law  87-483.  An  analysis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  estimate  of  require- 
ments to  complete  construction  indicates 
that  over  80  percent  of  the  fimds  re- 
quired are  in  five  items  which  will  extend 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Funds 
to  complete  the  Curecanti  unit  which  is 
70  percent  complete  will  be  required  in 
the  next  4  to  5  years,  but  completion  of 
the  work  on  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project  will  require  some 
time  before  completion.  The  same  is  true 
for  completing  the  power  and  transmis- 
sion facilities,  the  Indian  program,  and 
the  recreation  fish  and  wildlife  programs. 

There  is  also  some  question  as  to  the 
need  for  the  funds  on  the  Seedskadee 
project.  A  total  of  $754,873,000  in  appro- 
priations have  been  received  to  date  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $5,127,000  of  the  present 
appropriation  authorization  imder  the 
act. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Afifairs  in  reporting  H.R.  13435  reduced 
the  administration  request  from  $610 
million  to  $352,195,000  for  fiscal  years 
1973-77,  in  order  to  continue  its  legisla- 
tive oversight  responsibility.  The  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  leg- 
islation will  be  used  to  complete  work  on 
the  Glen  Canyon  storage  unit  and  con- 
tinue work  on  the  Curecanti  storage  imit; 
to  contiue  work  on  six  psirticipating  proj- 
ects, the  related  power  transmission  sys- 
tems and  the  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
facilities. 

The  $352,195,000  increase  in  appropria- 
tion authorization  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  is  limited  in  that  the  funds 
authorized  caimot  be  used  on  other  proj- 
ects or  programs  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  if  authorized  subsequent  to 
the  act  of  April  11,  1956.  The  committee 
by  reducing  the  level  of  appropriation  re- 
quested will  retain  its  legislative  over- 
sight of  the  program  and  will  exercise 
that  responsibility  on  the  request  for  in- 
creased appropriation  authorization  after 
fiscal  1977  if  not  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  passage  of 
H.R.  13435. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has,  today,  considered  a  bill  of  special 
Importance  to  Utah  and  the  Moimtain 
West.  That  bill  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  funds  for  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  project.  Developing  water  resources 
and  reclaiming  land  in  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Ba£in  area  were  goals  of 
Utah  people  long  before  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado project  was  authorized  in  1956. 
Since  that  authorization,  the  pace  of  de- 


velopment has  been  agonizingly  slow, 
and  each  year  Utah  people — Members  of 
Congress  as  well  as  interested  citizens- 
have  stressed  this  case  in  hearings  on  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill 

In  recent  years,  the  administration 
has  been  reluctant  to  ask  for  funds 
enough  to  move  ahead  with  the  project 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed.  My  first 
speech  in  the  House  dealt  with  this 
problem  and,  thereafter,  I  pressed  the 
case  in  committee  and  elsewhere  to  the 
point  of  being  repetitive. 

I  mention  this  because  the  bill  before 
the  House  was  Jelibera'ely  drafted  to 
authorize  less  than  will  be  needed  to 
complete  the  entire  project.  I  under- 
stand that  this  was  done,  because  tlie 
Interior  Committee  is  also  concerned 
about  the  time  it  is  taking  to  complete 
this  work.  The  committee,  apparently, 
felt  that  the  administration  might  be 
more  responsive  to  congressional  desires 
if,  in  5  years,  further  hearings  were  cer- 
tain to  be  held.  The  bill  also  directs  that 
authorized  funds  which  are  unused  will 
lapse  after  1977.  This,  also,  is  a  means  for 
enforcing  the  congressional  mandate.  If 
these  two  projects  have  the  effect  of  ac- 
celerating progress  on  the  project,  they 
deserve  our  support. 

I  was  concerned  about  the  language  In 
the  bill  limiting  the  authorization  to  par- 
ticipating projects  under  construction  on 
June  30,  1972. 1  have  been  assured  by  Mr. 
Johnson  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  language  means  that  if 
any  imlt  of  a  project  is  imder  construc- 
tion, then  all  units  of  that  project  au- 
thorized by  the  1956  act  are  eligible  for 
money  imder  this  bill.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly assured  that  the  bill  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  Upalco  Unit  of  the 
Central  Utah  project,  and  my  support  for 
the  committee  bill  is  based  on  that  un- 
derstanding. 

I  believe  H.R.  13435  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation.  As  a  decendent  of  the 
pioneer  group  which  introduced  irriga- 
tion to  the  Great  Basin  area,  I  am  espe- 
cially mindful  of  the  value  of  reclama- 
tion projects.  It  was  the  goal  of  oiu*  early 
pioneers  to  make  the  desert  "blossom  as 
a  rose";  they  accomplished  this  task  by 
careful  management  of  water  resources: 
And  we  continue  to  reclaim  barren  lands 
with  far-sighted  projects  like  the  Upper 
Colorado  project. 

In  addition,  our  cities  have  shown  a 
need  for  the  water  to  be  conserved  by  the 
Central  Utah  project.  Both  Provo  and. 
Salt  Lake  City  will  face  shortages  of  culi- 
nary water  if  we  do  not  complete  this 
work  expeditiously. 

I  am  pleased  and  encouraged  by  the 
warm  endorsement  the  Upper  Colorado 
project  h£is  received  today.  It  Is  now  oiu- 
task  to  see  that  the  project  receives  the 
appropriations  it  deserves. 

GENERAL   LEAVX 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  H.R.  13435. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
13435,  as  amended.  .    .^^ 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof— 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  point 
comes  too  late.  The  gentleman  should 
have  made  that  point  before  the  result 
of  the  vote  was  announced. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  made  it  at  the  com- 
pletiOTi  of  the  Speaker's  remarks. 


sufficiently  in  the  well  to  be  recognized. 
But  I  was  on  my  feet  trying  to  be  rec- 
ognized so  that  the  Clerk  could  caU  my 
name. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
address  the  Chair  and  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes;  I  was  trying  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman  ad- 
dress the  Chair  and  ask  to  be  re- 
corded? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  doing  so  now. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  re- 
quest comes  too  late.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready announced  the  result  of  the 
quormn  call. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1101 

Alexander  Edwards.  Calif.  Mone 

Anderson,  lU.  Edwards,  La.  Mosher 

Anderson,  Erlenbom  Nix 

Tenn;  Eshleman  Patman 

Ashley  Evlns,  Teiin.  Poff 

Barrett  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Pryor,  Ark. 

Blanton  Fountain  R«es 

Blatnlk  Fraser  Reld 

Bow  Pulton  RosentliAl 

Burleson,  Tex.    Oallflanakls  Roy 

Burton  Gallagher  Satterfleld 

Byron  Hansen.  Wash.  Scheuer 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hawkins  Schwengel 

Carney  Hubert  Selberllng 

Chlsholm  Heinz  Skubltz 

Clark  HeUtoskl  Smith,  CaUf. 

Clausen,  Hosmer  Stanton. 

Don  H.  Hutchinson  James  V. 

Clay  Ichord  Steed 

Collins,  111.  Johnson.  Pa.  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Corman  Jones,  Tenn.  Stelger,  Wis. 

Coughlln  Kastenmeler  Stephens 

Crane  Kee  Stokes 

Culver  Kuykendall  Stubblefleld 

Davis.  S.C.  Landgrebe  Stuckey 

de  la  Oarza  Long,  La.  Symington 

Dellxuns  McClure  Teague,  Tex. 

Dent  McMillan  Ware 

Devlne  Macdonald,        Whalley 
Dlggs  Mass.  Wldnall 

Dowdy  Madden  WUson,  Bob 

Dulskl  Mikva  Wright 

Dwyer  Mills,  Ark. 

Eckhardt  Mlnshall 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  337 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


USE  OP  REAL  PROPERTY  FOR 
WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
13025)  to  amend  the  Act  of  May  19,  1948, 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  real  property 
for  wildlife  conservation  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 13025 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(2)  ol  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  certain  real  property  for  wild- 
life, or  other  purposes",  approved  May  19, 
1948  (16  CS.C.  667b),  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "chiefly". 


REQUESTED  CORRECTION  OP 
ROLLCALL 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  last 
rollcall  I  was  on  my  feet  but  was  not 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  HH.  13025  is  to  make  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  States  surplus  Federal 
lands  that  are  valuable  for  wildlife  con- 
servation purposes. 

Under  present  law,  real  property  im- 
der the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  no  longer  required  by  such 
agency  may  be  transferred  without  re- 
imbursement to  the  appropriate  State 
agency  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  utilization  for  wildlife  conser- 
vation, provided  the  property  is  "chiefly 
valuable"  for  such  use,  and  if  OSA  de- 
termines it  is  available  for  such  use. 

Consequently,  imder  present  law,  if  the 
highest  value  of  a  particular  property  is 
for  something  other  than  wildlife  con- 
servation— such  as  for  ranching  or  farm- 
ing—then the  property  generally  could 
not  be  determined  by  GSA  to  be  "chiefly 
valuable"  for  wildlife  conservation. 

As  a  result  of  the  retention  of  this  re- 
strictive language  under  present  law, 
valuable  pieces  of  property  which  were 
valuable  for  wildlife  conservation  or 
which  could  have  easily  been  adaptable 
to  such  use  were  conveyed  to  other  eli- 
gible local  Interests  for  other  uses,  such 
as  for  health,  education,  park,  or  recre- 
ation programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13025  would  have 
the  effect  of  putting  wUdlife  conserva- 
tion on  an  equal  footing  with  alterna- 
tive public  uses  for  the  surplus  property 
and  each  proposed  use  of  the  property 
would  then  be  judged  on  its  merits. 


To  accomplish  this  purpose,  H.R.  13025 
would  merely  eliminate  from  present  law 
the  word  "chiefly,"  thereby  removing  the 
requirement  that  Federal  lands  avail- 
able for  transfer  to  a  State  under  the 
law  would  have  to  be  "chiefly  valuable" 
for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13025  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
wildlife  conservation  interests  through- 
out the  country,  and  more  than  50  other 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body,  who 
cosponsored  this  legislation  or  bills  iden- 
tical to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13025  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  I 
urge  its  prompt  passage. 

The  Members  who  have  joined  me  in 
sponsorship  of  this  valuable  and  useful 
conservation  legislation  are  as  follows: 
List  or  Cosponsors 

Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Badlllo,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bevlll,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Burton, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Ctoughlln,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Dulskl,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Plynt, 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Pren- 
zel,  Mr.  Prey  and  Mr.  Garmatz.  An  identical 
blU,  HJl.  12334,  was  also  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dlngell.  Another  identical  bUl.  H.R.  13026. 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dlngell  and  20  other 
Members  of  the  House.  The  cosponsors  of 
the  bUls  are  as  foUows:  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr. 
Halpem,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Helstoskl,  Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr. 
Karth,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  McCloekey, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mazzoll,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr!  Morse,  Mr.  Nedzl,  Mr.  CHara,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Rodlno,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

Also,  H.R.  13027,  an  identical  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dlngell  and  cosponsored  by 
11  other  Members  of  the  House.  The  coepon- 
aors  are  as  foUows:  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Schwengel,  Mr.  Slkes,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Tleman,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Williams. 
Another  Identical  bill,  HH.  13149,  was  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dlngell  and  cosponsored  by 
Mr.  Saylor  and  Mr.  Aspln.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan  Introduced  an  Identical  bill,  HJa. 
13786.  and  Mr.  Ruppe  Introduced  an  Identi- 
cal bUl,  HJR.  13819. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Act  of 
May  19,  1948,  authorizes  Federal  agen- 
cies to  transfer  surplus  real  property  to 
State  wildlife  conservation  agencies,  or 
to  the  Department  of  Interior  in  the  case 
of  migratory  bird  conservation,  when 
such  property  is  chiefly  valuable  for  wild- 
life or  migratory  bird  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  13025  simply  strikes  the  word 
"chiefly"  from  the  act  so  that  surplus 
Federal  property  can  be  transferred  for 
wildlife  management  purposes  upon  a 
finding  that  it  is  valuable  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

This  determination  will  continue  to  be 
msuie  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  and  in  the  event  such  property 
should  no  longer  be  used  for  wildlife 
management  purposes  or  is  needed  for 
national  defense,  title  reverts  to  the 
United  States. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
make  more  surplus  Federal  property 
available  for  wildlife  management  by 
placing  this  use  on  an  equal  footing  with 
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other  approved  public  uses  of  surplus 
property. 

At  this  time  when  so  much  land  is 
being  converted  to  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial use,  the  Federal  holdings  in 
military  reservations  and  a  variety  of 
other  areas  constitute  major  reserves  of 
relatively  imspoiled  land.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  Eastern  States.  This  act. 
as  amended  today,  will  create  an  addi- 
tional tool  tn  our  continuing  eftorts  to 
preserve  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
wlldMe  refuge  and  conservation  land  In 
the  face  of  ever-increasing  commercial 
competition  for  our  remaining  open 
spaces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  13025. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  13025,  which  would  encour- 
age the  more  extensive  use  of  Federally 
owned  property  for  wildlife  conservation 
and  recreation  purposes.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure  and  having  testified  be- 
fore the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Subcommittee  to  urge  its  passage,  I  want 
to  commend  that  committee  for  Its 
prompt  approval  of  this  legislation.  Com- 
mendation is  also  due  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sub- 
committee— my  good  friend  and  col- 
league (Mr.  DiNGELL)  for  his  guidance  of 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
A  rather  restrictive  interpretation  by 
GSA  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  has  resulted  in  the 
need  for  this  corrective  legislation.  In 
the  past,  when  land  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  control  of  a  Federal  agency  was 
no  longer  required  by  that  agency,  GSA 
often  proceeded  to  sell  such  land  to  pri- 
vate interests.  This  action  was  taken  de- 
spite the  fact  that  such  agencies  as  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  State  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  and  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission — on 
which  I  serve  along  with  Mr.  Dingell — 
have  urged  that  these  lands  be  set  aside 
for  wildlife  and  recreation  purposes. 

GSA  felt  Justified  in  seUlng  off  this 
land  because  of  a  supposed  requirement 
imposed  by  the  1949  act  that  the  land 
be  found  to  be  "chiefly"  valuable  for 
wildlife  conservation  purposes.  If  no  such 
finding  was  made,  the  land  was  sum- 
marily sold.  The  measure  which  the  com- 
mittee is  considering  would  eliminate  the 
word  "chiefly"  from  the  above  mentioned 
act  and  thus  close  a  loophole  in  Its  ad- 
ministration. 

Hence  this  change  will  make  it  easier 
to  transfer  surplus  land  imder  Federal 
control  to  wildlife  conservation  and  rec- 
reation uses.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
shortage  of  lands  for  such  purposes,  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  In  the 
chamber  will  prwnptly  approve  this 
measure. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
13025. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspoided  and  the  bill  was 
psissed. 

A  motion  to  reccmslder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INCREASING  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (HJl.  13434)  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  com- 
pleting work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal years  1973  through  1977  the  sum  of 
$94,000,000  for  continuation  of  work  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
comprehensive  plan  adopted  by  section  9(a) 
of  the  Act  approved  December  22,  1944  (Pub- 
lic Law  634,  Seventy-eighth  Congress),  as 
amended  and  supplemented  by  subsequent 
Acts  of  Congress,  pl\xs  or  mln\is  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  required  by  rea- 
son of  changes  In  construction  costs,  as  In- 
dicated by  engineering  cost  Indices  applicable 
to  the  type  of  construction  Involved.  No  part 
of  the  funds  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  to  Initiate  con- 
struction of  any  unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  program,  whether  or  not  Included 
In  said  comprehensive  plan;  nor  for  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  reau- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  August  5,  1965  (79 
Stat.  433) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentlemsm  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Aspinall)  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  1343,  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  This  bill  is  one  of  a  series 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  brought  to  the  House 
in  alternate  sessions  since  1964 — and  my 
colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  note  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  eventual  dis- 
continuance of  this  procedure  in  the 
near  future  with  a  fairly  high  degree  of 
assurance. 

The  measure  authorized  appropria- 
tions in  the  amoimt  of  $94,000,000  for 
use  on  a  carefully  limited  number  of 
xmits  and  divisions  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program  for  the  fiscal 
years  1973  to  1977,  inclusive.  If  the 
amounts  authorized  are  not  actually  ap- 
propriated during  this  period,  the  au- 
thorization for  the  unappropriated  por- 
tion will  lapse.  The  activities  for  which 
the  authorization  is  granted  by  HJl. 
13434  are  set  forth  in  specific  detail  In 
our  committee  report  which  also  carries 
the  admonition  that  departures  from  the 
individual  amounts,  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent, must  be  justified  In  writing  to  the 
Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  prac- 
tically complete  a  venture  in  water  re- 


source development  that  was  character- 
ized by  an  sdmost  complete  lack  of 
responsible  legislative  overview.  The  pro- 
grams that  will  be  funded  pursuant  to 
this  bill  were  authorized  by  name  only, 
in  a  wartime,  omnibus  bill  in  1944  which 
contained  no  plans,  responsible  estimates 
or  legislative  guidelines  to  control  their 
development.  After  almost  $1  billlsn  was 
appropriated  and  spent,  the  Congress 
seized  the  opportunity,  in  1964,  to  limit 
appropriations  to  such  amoimts  as  would 
be  subsequently  authorized  in  biennial 
authorizing  acts — and  to  forbid  the  use 
of  such  authorized  amounts  in  the  initia- 
tion of  any  more  new  imits.  H.R.  13434 
is  one  such  biennial  measure. 

The  amount  authorized  by  this  act  will 
not  completely  finish  the  programs  being 
developed  under  the  1944  legislation  as 
present  estimates  indicate  that  there  will 
be  a  requirement  for  approximately 
$20,000,000  to  be  authorized,  subsequent 
to  fiscal  year  1977.  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  gave  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  to  including  this 
added  amoimt  in  the  present  bill,  as  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  We  felt, 
however,  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  all 
concerned  that  the  option  be  preserved 
to  the  legislative  committee  to  look  at 
this  program  one  more  time;  and  that 
the  interval  of  5  years  was  a  reasonable 
one  in  the  circumstances. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  the  bill  will  give  additional  facts 
concerning  this  legislation  and  its  justi- 
fication. Before  yielding,  however,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  legislation  la 
appropriate,  it  has  been  carefully  re- 
viewed In  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  and  deserves  to  be  passed. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  passed  at  an  early 
date  to  permit  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations  to  proceed 
with  its  work  on  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  In  a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  simply 
for  a  point  of  Information.  Recently  we 
passed  the  Upper  Colorado  increased  au- 
thorization for  appropriations.  It  had  a 
savings  clause  therein  as  to  the  cost  of 
living  fiuctuatlon  about  which  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  remarked.  My  query  Is  sim- 
ply why  Is  there  no  such  saving  clause 
In  this  additional  authorization? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing the  amounts  required  are  so  definite 
that  perhaps  this  Is  an  exceptional  one 
which  is  not  likely  to  require  during  this 
legislation  any  need  for  any  additional 
cost  to  be  considered.  However,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  language  Is  Iden- 
tical. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  The  purpose 
of  HJl.  13434  is  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  continuing 
work  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  December  22,  1944,  as 
amended  and  supplemented.  For  this 
purpose,  the  bill  provides  an  appropria- 
tion authorization  of  $94  million  for  fis- 
cal years  1973  to  1977. 


The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  authorized 
r  comprehensive  plan  of  development 
which  resulted  In  the  construction  of  33 
multipurpose  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects,  costing  $1,105  million  to 
date  This  bill  provides  the  increased  ap- 
oropriation  authority  in  the  sum  of  $94 
million  to  continue  work  on  the  19 
projects  which  have  work  remaining  to 
be  done  A  further  increase  in  appropria- 
tion authorization  will  be  necessary  after 
fiscal  1977,  estimated  at  $20  million,  to 
complete  all  the  work  remaining  on  imlts 
under  the  1944  authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  1964,  in  the  report  on  similar 
legislation,  adopted  the  practice  of  a  2- 
year  appropriation  authorization  pro- 
gram for  projects  authorized  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legislative  oversight,  and  required 
all  units  to  be  initiated  after  that  date  to 
be  specifically  authorized.  In  1970,  the 
committee  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  propose  a  program  to  com- 
plete all  work  remaining  to  be  done  and 
permit  termination  of  biennial  appropri- 
ation authorizations. 

The  administration  on  February  25, 
1972  submitted  an  executive  commimi- 
cation  in  accordance  with  the  1970  com- 
mittee request,  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion authorization  of  $114  million  to  com- 
plete work  in  the  Pick-Sloan  portion  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  program. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  In  Its  wisdom,  in  reporting 
HJl.  13434,  Is  departing  from  Its  1970 
position  by  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  $94  million  of  the  $114  miUIon  re- 
quested and  necessary  to  complete  all 
work  remaining  to  be  done.  The  commit- 
tee does  so  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
"a  measure  of  continuing  legislative  over- 
sight with  respect  to  the  work— particu- 
larly that  dealing  with  the  transmission 
and  marketing  of  hydroelectric  power." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
committee   recognize,   at   last,   a   point 
which  I  have  continually  emphasized  and 
brought  up  in  committee  on  similar  leg- 
islation over  the  years,  and  that  is,  that 
the  Federal  power  rates  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  are  not  adequate  to  repay 
the  Federal  Investments  in  the  system 
within  the  50-year  period  required  by 
law.  A  recent  report  to  the  Congress  by 
the  General   Accounting   OflBce,   dated 
February   28,   1972,   on   "Improvements 
Needed    in    Financial    Activity    of    the 
Federal    Hydroelectric    System    in    the 
Missouri  River  Basin"  states  that  the  re- 
payment deficiency  could  be  $41.8  million 
or  $131.2  million  depending  upon  the 
method  of  amortization.  A  digest  of  the 
General  Accounting  OfiBce  report  is  as 
follows : 

DiGXST 

(ComptroUer  General's  Report  to  the 
Congress) 

WHY   THK   BEVIKW   WAS   MADC 

In  1962  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  made  several  recommendations  for 
Improving  the  accounting  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Federal  hydroelectric  system  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin.  GAO  made  this 
follow-up  review  of  the  financial  activities 
of  the  system  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
the  current  poUdes  and  practices. 


The  system  consists  of  projects  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  ClvU  Functions,  Department  of 
the  Army. 

riNDINCS  AND   CONCLUSIONS 

Rate  and  repayment  studies 
Since  1963  the  Bureau  has  not  published 
annual  rate  and  repayment  studies  showing 
whether  electric  power  rates  are  adequate 
to  repay  the  Federal  Investments  in  the  sys- 
tem within  the  required  50  years.  These  stud- 
ies should  be  published  and  should  Include 
comparisons  of  actual  repayments  with 
scheduled  repayments  established  on  an  or- 
derly basis. 

GAO   compared   actual   repayments   with 
what  the  repayment  would  have  been  under 
two  methods  of  amortization.  Under  a  com- 
pound-interest method— requiring  the  low- 
est  Installment  In  the  first  year  and  pro- 
gresssively  Increasing  Installments  in  each 
succeeding  year — the  deficiency  In  repayment 
would    have    been    $41.8   million.    Under    a 
straight-line   method— requiring   equal   an- 
nual    InstaUments— the     deficiency     would 
have  been  »131.2  mUUon.  (See  p.  9.) 
Consolidated  financial  statements 
The  Btureau  does  not  prepare  consolidated 
financial   statements  for   the   hydroelectric 
system.  On  the  basis  of  Information  In  the 
accounting  records  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
Corps,  GAO  prepared  such  statements  for 
projects  in  the  system.  In  GAO's  opinion, 
however,  the  statements  do  not  present  fairly 
the  financial  position  of  projects  In  the  sys- 
tem or  the  results  of  system  operations,  be- 
cause the  Bureau  and  the  Corps  recorded 
costs  of  similar  items  differently  (see  p.  13), 
because  the  Corps  did  not  record  revenues  of 
about  $138  mUlion  that  had  been  aUocated 
to  the  Corps  projects  by  the  Bureau  (see  p. 
21),  and  because  all  costs  applicable  to  all 
project  purposes  were  not  recorded   (see  p. 
27). 

Consolidated  financial  statements  for  the 
Federal  hydroelectric  system  In  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  are  needed  for  full  disclosure  of 
Its  financial  condition  and  the  results  of  Its 
operations.  (See  p.  24.) 

RECOMMBNDATIONS   OR   SUGGESTIONS 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
publish  annual  rate  and  repayment  studies 
for  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project,  which 
should  Include  comparisons  of  actual  re- 
payments of  the  Federal  Investment  with 
scheduled  repayments  established  on  an  or- 
derly basis.  (Seep.  12.) 

The  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Army  should  devrtop  uniform  and  consis- 
tent accounting  practices  for  the  Federal 
power  program. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  also  should 
prepare  annual  consolidated  financial  state- 
ments for  the  Federal  hydroelectric  system 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  and  should  es- 
tablish a  formal  departmental  poUcy  for  all 
Federal  power  systems  for  allocating  system 
revenues  for  repayment  of  the  Federal  In- 
vestment In  the  various  projects  and  for 
determining  the  Investment  base  for  com- 
puting interest  payable  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
(Seep.  25.) 

AGENCY  ACTIONS  AND  UNEESOLVED  ISSUES 

Although  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
agreed  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  practlcabiUty  of  publishing  annual  rate 
and  repayment  studies,  it  did  not  agree  with 
the  need  for  Including  comparisons  of  actual 
with  scheduled  repayments  of  the  Federal 
Investments.  TTie  Department  stated  that  the 
additional  scheduling  of  repayments  "may 
or  may  not  be  useful  to  management."  (See 

p.  11) 

GAO  believes  that  a  comparison  of  actual 
repayments  of  the  Federal  investment  with 
schedxiled  repayments  established  on  an  or- 


derly basis  Is  needed  for  evaluating  the  ade- 
quacy of  revenues  In  meeting  repaymwit  re- 
quirements. (See  p.  12.) 

The  Army  agreed — with  one  exception — 
to  GAO'a  recommendations  oonoemlng  the 
need  for  comparable  and  consistently  ap- 
plied accounting  policies  and  practices  (See 
pp.  18  and  20.) 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  agreed 
with  the  need  for  resolving  dlfferenceo  In 
several  accounting  practices  (see  pp.  18,  18, 
and  22)  and  appointed  a  committee,  com- 
prising representatives  of  the  Corps  and  the 
Bureau,  to  study  financial  reporting  prob- 
lems, with  a  view  toward  preparing  an  an- 
nual consolidated  financial  statement.  (See 
p.  25.) 

MATTERS  FOB  CONBIDEEATION  BT  THE  CONGRESS 

This  leport  contains  no  recommendations 
or  suggestions  requiring  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  submitted  to  Inform  the  Con- 
gress of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  system  In  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  and  of  our  recommendations  for 
corrective  actions. 


Mr.  SPEAKER.  In  anticipation  that 
our  continuing  legislative  oversight  will 
address  this  deficiency,  I  urge  the  rules 
be  suspended  and  HJl.  13434  be  nassed. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  mysdf  such  time  as  I 
may  require  to  speak  on  behalf  of  HJl 
13434  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
completing  work  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  genUeman  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  H.R.  13434,  Its 
background  and  its  general  policy  provi- 
sions. I  would  like  to  endorse  his  remarks 
in  these  regards  and  point  out  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion Is  urgenUy  needed  to  provide  author- 
ization for  the  amount  of  $8,840,000 
which  has  been  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1973— and 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation  conducted  full 
and  complete  hearings  on  this  measure. 
Our  record  indicates  that  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
measure  are  the  minimum  amounts  re- 
quired to  assure  that  an  impressive  in- 
ventory of  water  resource  programs  are 
brought  to  final  cwnpletion.  Hence,  this 
bill  could  be  characterized  as  represent- 
ing a  modest  investment  to  make  certain 
that  the  more  than  one  billion  dollars 
already  Invested  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  actually  accomplishes  the  bene- 
fits and  purposes  for  which  it  was  spent. 
The  record  shows  that  we  have  19  re- 
maining   program    elements    requiring 
some  additional  work — and  which  will 
share  In  the  $94,000,000  authorized  by 
H.R.    13434.   About   two-thirds   of   thia 
amount  vnll  go  into  completion,  refining 
and  strengthening  of  the  power  trans- 
mission and  marketing  system.  This  sys- 
tem is  the  high-voltage,  background  grid 
through  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion distributes,  to  preference  customers 
and  others,  more  than  1  million  kilo- 
watts of  hydroelectric  power  and  from 
which  it  realizes  a  return  of  upward  of 
$40  million  annually. 

The  remaining  requirement  for  about 
$34  million  is  needed  to  accomplish 
minor  cleanup  and  drainage  activities  on 
18  units  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
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development.  This  development,  which 
has  been  imder  construction  for  more 
than  25  years,  has  resulted  in  facilities 
for  service  to  420.000  acres  of  irrigated 
land  in  nine  States;  for  the  delivery  of 
722,000  acre-feet  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water;  and  the  generation  of  more 
than  400,000  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric 
power.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  said  with 
complete  safety  that  this  program  has 
done  more  to  stabilize  the  economic  and 
social  health  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
adjacent  States  than  any  other  public 
tmdertaking  in  our  time. 

With  the  funds  authorized  by  this  act, 
other  elements  will  be  brought  to  opera- 
tional status  and  the  efficient  fimction- 
Ing  of  those  units  now  operational  will  be 
imderwritten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  believe  very 
deeply  in  programs  such  as  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  development  and 
therefore  unhesitatingly  recommend  this 
measure  to  my  colleagues.  I  therefore 
respectfully  urge  that  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  that  the  bill  HJl.  13434  be 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  H.R.  13434,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  authorizing  an  increase 
In  appropriations  of  $94  million,  for  fis- 
cal years  1973-77,  for  continuing  work  in 
the  Pick-Sloan  portion  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  program. 

The  Pick-Sloan  portion  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  program  was  Initiated 
by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1944  and 
1946.  The  Pick-Sloan  portion  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  program  has  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  33  multipurpose 
water  resource  development  projects. 
Fourteen  of  these  projects  are  completed 
and  19  units  have  some  remaining  work 
to  be  done.  The  increased  appropriations 
authorized  by  this  legislation  will  be  al- 
located to  complete  the  work  remaining 
on  19  projects  leaving  an  estimated  $20 
million  to  be  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion after  fiscal  1977,  to  complete  work 
on  all  units  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Acts. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  of  $94  million  is  sub- 
ject to  Increases  or  decreases  as  required 
by  changes  in  construction  and  engi- 
neering cost  indices,  and  the  amount 
authorized  for  appropriation  will  expire 
if  not  appropriated  witliin  the  period  au- 
thorized. The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
appropriations  authorized  shall  not  be 
available  to  initiate  construction  or  work 
on  the  Garrison  division  unit,  author- 
ized by  th^  act  of  August  5,  19C5. 

The  committee  adopted  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  The  first  amendment 
reduces  the  administration  request  from 
$114  million  over  5  years  to  $94  million 
over  5  yesu-s.  The  second  amendment  is 
an  expansion  of  the  limitation  on  the 
use  of  the  f  tmds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  H.R.  13434  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
13434,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 


rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation for  continuing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  biU  (S.  3284) 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation for  completing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3284 

An  act  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation for  completing  work  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terlcw 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$114,000,000  to  provide  for  completion  of 
WOTk  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  to  be  imder- 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursu- 
ant to  the  comprehensive  plan  adopted  by 
section  9(a)  of  the  Act  s^jproved  December 
22,  1944  (Public  Law  No.  534.  78th  Cong.) ,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  by  subsequent 
Acts  of  Congress,  plus  or  mlnxis  such 
amounts,  If  any.  as  may  be  required  by  rea- 
son of  changes  in  construction  costs,  as  In- 
dicated by  engineering  cost  Indices  applicable 
to  the  type  of  construction  involved.  No  part 
of  the  funds  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  to  Initiate  con- 
struction of  any  unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  program,  whether  Included  In 
said  comprehensive  plan  or  not. 

AMXNDMZNT  OFFBtXD  BT  MX.  JOHNSON 
or  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  ammdment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California:  Strike  out  aU  after  enacting 
clause  of  S.  3284  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  HH.  13434,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation for  continuing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (HJl.  13434)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  legislation 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  include  extraneous  matter  with  my  re- 
marks and  that  all  Members  have  5 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN   LANDS 
TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (8. 
978)  authorizing  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  University  of  Utah,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
s.  978 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Vongress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish,  equip,  operate,  and  main- 
tain a  metallurgy  research  center  on  approx- 
imately 35  acres  of  land  located  on  the  Fort 
Douglas  MUltary  Reservation,  Utah,  which 
facility  will  serve  as  a  replacement  facility 
for  that  now  located  on  the  campxis  of  the 
University   of   Utah,   Salt   Lake   City.  Utah. 

Sec.  2.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  there  Is  authorized  to  bs  appropriated 
such  sums  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  engineering,  design,  and 
construction  of  the  research  facility  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  together 
with  such  equipment  and  apparatus,  roads, 
and  other  Improvements  as  may  be  necessary. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Upon  completion  of  the  re- 
search faculty  authorized  herein,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  convey 
to  the  University  of  Utah  the  following  de- 
scribed land  situated  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Utah  at  Salt  Lake  City:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  480  feet  south  of  the  United 
States  stone  monument  numbered  6  (monu- 
ment numbered  6  Is  876.31  feet  south  and 
2,453.795  feet  east,  more  or  less,  from  the 
northwest  comer  of  section  niunbered  4. 
township  I  south,  range  1  east.  Salt  Lake 
meridian),  running  west  664.5  feet;  thence 
north  640  feet;  thence  east  864.35  feet;  thence 
south  0  degree,  00  minute,  60  seconds  east 
503.9  feet;  thence  south  65  degrees,  45  min- 
utes, 00  second  west  241.92  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  the  point  of  beginning  and  containing 
12.39  acres,  more  or  less. 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  State  of  Utah  pay  to  the  United  States 
an  amount  equal  to  the  f«^  market  value,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
of  the  fixed  improvements  on  such  land  to 
be  conveyed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 
Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 

second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  978  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  metallurgical  re- 
search center  on  approximately  35  acres 
of  land  on  the  Fort  Douglas  Military 
Reservation,  Utah,  as  a  replacement  for 
the  present  facility  now  located  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah.  The  bUl  also  provides 
for  the  sale  of  the  fixed  improvements, 
at  fair  market  value,  and  the  conveyance 
of  approximately  12.39  acres  of  land  ad- 


iftcent  to  the  improvements,  at  no  cost. 
tTthe  university.  The  bill  also  author- 
^  not  more  than  $6  mUUon  for  the 
c^truction  of  the  replacement  facility. 
AS  early  as  1913,  p  Bureau  of  Mines 
laboratory  and  research  facility  was  es- 
tablished on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
ritv  of  Utah  under  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  which  the  university  pro- 
Sded  quarters.  In  1939.  the  Bureau 
started  construction  on  5  acres  of  land 
donated  by  the  university.  Subsequently, 
an  additional  10  acres  were  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  in 
1958  the  university  exchanged  2.3  acres 
of  its  land  for  5  acres  of  Federal  land 
from  the  original  15  acres.  The  end  re- 
sult was  the  12.39  acres  on  which  the 
present  Bureau  of  Mines  facility  is  now 

located.  ,       ^   ,  , 

These  present  facilities  are  located  in 
the  middle  of  the  university  campus. 
The  area  is  congested  and  provides  in- 
sufacient  space  for  future  expansion.  The 
land  is  also  needed  by  the  university  lor 
Its  own  future  expansion. 

Recently,  when  certain  public  land 
within  the  Fort  Douglas  military  with- 
drawal was  declared  siu-plus,  some  35 
acres  were  reserved  as  a  site  for  a  new 
research  center  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
This  tract,  because  of  its  larger  size  and 
better  location,  is  ideally  suited  for  the 
new  facility. 

S.  978  provides  that  i«>on  completion 
of  the  new  facility  on  the  35-acre  tract, 
the  site  presently  occupied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  consisting  of  12.39  acres,  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  university  without 
cost.  However,  the  conveyance  is  condi- 
tioned upon  payment  by  the  State  of 
Utah  of  the  fair  market  value  of  all  fixed 
improvements. 

S.  978  authorizes  not  more  than  $6  mil- 
lion for  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  replacement  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  support  S.  978, 
and  I  recommend  its  enactment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BARING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  studied  the  report 
thoroughly,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have 
had  some  discussions  on  the  floor  and  I 
have  listened  intently  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Nevada's  usual  ex- 
cellent explanation  of  what  S.  978  does. 
As  I  understand  it,  it  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  for  the 
VS.  Government,  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  new  metallurgical  research  center 
on  about  5  acres  of  land  at  Fort  Douglas 
as  a  replacement  for  a  facility  now  lo- 
cated on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Utah  which  they  originally  gave  to  the 
Government  for  that  purpose,  amounting 
to  about  12.39  acres,  for  which  they  will 
replace  the  cost  of  buildings  at  fair  mar- 
ket value  but  for  which  the  Federal  tax- 
payer will  spend  an  Initial  $6,000  in  or- 
der to  complete. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  BARING.  If  the  gentleman  from 

Missouri  will  permit,  I  would  like  for  the 

gentleman  from  Utah  to  answer  this 

question  for  him. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 


man from  Missouri  this  is  land  which 
was  originally  ceded  to  the  State  of  Des- 
eret  and  later  the  State  of  Utah  and  later 
occupied  by  Fort  Douglas,  and  little 
by  little  this  property  has  gone  back  to 
the  University  of  Utah,  so  that  now,  in- 
stead of  5  acres,  all  but  a  13-acre  island 
Is  left  there,  which  is  very  inadequate 
for  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Fort  Douglas  itself  has  now  been  de- 
clared surplus,  so  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  taken  something  like  35  acres 
where  Fort  Douglas  now  is  and  will  even- 
tually build  a  laboratory. 

At  such  time  as  those  facilities  are  re- 
placed at  the  present  Fort  Douglas  res- 
ervation, then  this  bill  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  grant  to  the 
University  of  Utah  only  the  land,  which 
is  something  under  13  acres,  and  which 
originally  was  given  to  the  State  as  a 
grant,  anyhow,  back  in  1885. 

However,  as  to  the  improvements, 
which  are  valued  at  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6  million,  I  believe, 
when  that  change  Is  made,  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  those  improvements,  the 
buildings,  and  so  forth,  will  be  paid  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  Just  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  improvements. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield  further,  quite  outside 
of  the  question  of  whether  we  need  to 
continue  this  research  laboratory  or  not, 
in  addition  to  the  one  at  Rifle,  Colo.,  and 
the  institutes  such  as  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Mines,  and  metal- 
lurgical research  centers,  and  so  forth, 
aU  I  am  interested  In  Is  being  assured 
that  either  in  kind  or  in  fair  market  value 
the  University  or  the  State  of  Utah  shall 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for 
all  except  the  difference  in  improvements 
they  will  have  as  a  result  of  this  transfer. 
Mr.  LLOYD.  That  is  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  biU,  that  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  all  improvements  will  be 
paid  by  the  State  of  Utah  or  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah. 

Mr.  HALL.  All  we  are  doing  is  yielding 
13  acres  of  land  for  the  land  which  we 
presently  own  ourselves  and  which,  of 
course,  the  State  of  Utah  will  not  par- 
ticipate in?  ,  ,  .  4* 
Mr.  LLOYD.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
will  not  participate. 

Mr.  HALL.  But,  nevertheless,  there  has 
been  fee  simple  ownership  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and,  so,  we  are 
making  a  generous  gesture  to  the  great 
State  of  Deseret  as  the  gentleman  so 
fondly  likes  to  refer  to  it  or  to  the  State 
of  Utah? 

Mr.  LLOYD.  There  may  be,  although  I 
think  there  is  a  legal  point  that  has  not 
been  legally  contested  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  Government  is  entitled 
to  a  fee  simple  title. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  gentleman  clsdmlng 
that  there  is  a  reverter  clause  herein? 

Mr.  LLOYD.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
fair  market  value  and  all  improvements, 
exclusive  of  the  land,  will  be  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  talking  about  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  The  land  itself  would  be 
a  direct  grant. 


Mr.  HALL.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  SAYLOR) . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  978.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  metallurgical  research  center 
on  approximately  35  acres  of  land  of  the 
Fort  Douglas  Military  Reservation,  in 
the  State  of  Utah.  The  new  facility  wiU 
be  in  lieu  of  the  existing  facility  on  the 
adjoining  University  of  Utah  campus. 
For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  new  metallurgical  re- 
search center,  the  bill  provides  for  an 
appropriation  authorization  not  to  ex- 
ceed $6  million. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  after  completion  of  the 
new  center,  to  convey  to  the  University 
of  Utah  some  12.39  acres,  more  or  less, 
upon  which  rests  the  present  Bureau  of 
Mines  metallurgy  research  center.  This 
Bureau  of  Mines  facility  was  established 
In  1938  and  made  possible  by  a  series  of 
land  grants  between  the  University  and 
the  Federal  Govemm«it.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  conveyance  Is  without 
compensation  for  the  land  but  sid)Ject  to 
payment  of  the  fair  market  price  of  the 
fixed  improvements. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
present  Bureau  of  Mines  facility,  which 
is  located  in  a  congested  area  of  the  uni- 
versity campus,  is  inhibiting  the  univer- 
sity's plans  for  exi>ansioii  and  future  de- 
velopment. The  conveyance  authorized 
by  this  legislation  will  rwnedy  this  situa- 
tion by  removing  the  impediment  to  the 
imiversity's  future  expansion  and  devel- 
opment plans  and  by  providing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  a  new,  modem,  up- 
to-date  metallurgical  research  facility. 
Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  support  the  legislation 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
passage. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  statement 
In  support  of  S.  978.  I  have  sponsored  a 
companion  bill  in  the  House  authorizing 
the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the 
University  of  Utah. 

On  February  21,  1855,  the  33d  Con- 
gress, Second  Session,  approved  a  land 
grant  to  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Deseret — ^now  the  University  of  Utah. 
Ten  montlis  later  the  legislature  of  the 
territory  of  Utah  granted  and  confirmed 
a  campus  tract  of  560  acres  for  the  uni- 
versity. Approximately  7  years  later.  In 
1862,  Col.  Patrick  Edward  Connor  of  the 
U.S.  Army  led  Federal   troops   in   the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  established 
a  camp  east  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  uni- 
versity grounds.  Although  designated  by 
a  rock  wall  and  generally  spoken  of  as 
"the  university  grounds"  no  university 
buildings  as  yet  occupied  the  site.  As  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  3d  Infantry 
of  California  volunteers,  he  Issued  an 
order  establishing  Camp  Douglas  on  a 
4-square-mile  tract  at  this  point.  On 
September  3,  1867  this  was  officially  des- 
ignated a  military  reservation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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In  the  years  since  this  time  the  Army 
and  the  U.S.  Oovemment  have  relin- 
quished a  major  portion  of  this  land  and 
a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  restored  to  the 
University  of  Utah.  However,  a  small  plot 
of  nearly  13  acres  located  almost  in  the 
very  center  of  the  present  University  of 
Utah  campus  was  retained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Laboratory  facili- 
ties were  constructed  there  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1939.  Supplementary  build- 
ings consisting  of  a  garage,  a  shop  build- 
ing, and  a  warehouse  were  subsequently 
constructed.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
facility  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  welcome 
part  of  the  imlversity  community.  Actu- 
ally, since  1913  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
been  on  the  campus  and  imtil  1939  occu- 
pied a  university  building. 

However,  in  the  ensiling  years  since 
1939  the  university  has  experienced  tre- 
mendous growth.  It  has  surrounded  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  property  with  imlver- 
sity buildings  on  three  sides  and  con- 
templates additional  development  on  the 
foiuth  side.  Student  automobile  traffic 
contributes  to  what  might  be  considered 
engulfment  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  prop- 
erty by  imiversity  activity. 

In  October  of  1968  when  the  Army  de- 
clared surplus  a  major  portion  of  its 
Port  Douglas  properties,  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  acquired  34  acres  en  what  is 
designated  as  the  Port  Douglas  Rifle 
Range.  This  site  is  adjacent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  campus  and  immediately 
contiguous  to  property  acquired  by  the 
university  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versity research  park.  The  establishment 
of  this  research  park  has  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  and  support  of  the 
Governor  and  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Utah.  Several  Industrial  organizations 
are  presently  negotiating  for  site  loca- 
tions on  the  research  park  area.  Plan- 
ning is  proceeding  to  designate  a  "min- 
ing area"  which  will  lie  ccmtiguous  to 
the  new  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  property. 

The  proposed  legislation  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  a  new  Bureau  of  Mines 
facility,  and  provides  for  the  sale  of  the 
existing  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Improve- 
ments located  on  the  University  of  Utah 
campxis  to  the  University  of  Utah  at  such 
time  as  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  ob- 
tained new  facilities  and  is  removed 
from  its  existing  site. 

Passage  of  this  bill,  then  authorizes 
and  implements  a  highly  desirable  and 
improved  situation  for  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  the  new  location  with  adequate 
development  space.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  restoration  of  land  to  the  imiversity 
which  the  Government  gave  to  it  in  1855 
and  provides  for  the  sale  of  existing  im- 
provements at  a  fair  market  value  to 
the  University  of  Utah. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  on  this 
legislation,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
present  facility  is  adequate  for  current 
progrsun  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  that  the  new  facility  authorized  by 
this  bill  is  based  on  anticipated  future 
requirements.  The  fimding  of  a  replace- 
ment facility  is  subject  to  budget  priori- 
ties that  exist  in  the  future. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  this  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 


CENXRAI.  LKAVX 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  diu^g  which  to  exteid 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  S.  978. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Baring)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S. 
978. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motlcKi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GULP    ISLANDS    NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
11839)  to  amend  the  act  of  January  8, 
1971— Public  Law  91-660;  84  Stat.  1967— 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore,  in 
the  States  of  Plorida  and  Mississippi,  for 
the  recognition  of  certain  historic  values 
at  Port  San  Carlos,  Port  Redoubt,  Port 
Barrancas,  and  Port  Pickens  in  Plorida, 
and  Port  Massachusetts  in  Mississippi, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJEt.  11839 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  January  8,  1971  (Public  Law  91-660; 
84  Stat.  1967)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  2(a)  revlfie  the  second  sen- 
tence by  deleting  "one  hundred  thlrty-flve" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four  hundred" 
and 

(2)  In  section  11  delete  "$3,120,000"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$3,462,000"  and  delete 
"$14,779,000  (1970  prices)"  and  Insert  "$17,- 
774.000   (June  1970  prices)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  %)eaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspin- 

ALL). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation before  the  House  at  this  time 
was  introduced  by  our  friend  and  col- 
league from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer)  . 
It  is  the  product  of  his  continuing  effort 
to  perfect  the  Gulf  Islands  National  Sea- 
shore as  a  national  outdoor  recreation 
area  for  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

BACKCROX7KD,  KXPLANATION  AND  COST 

As  the  Members  of  this  Chamber  will 
recall,  during  the  last  Congress,  we  ap- 
proved the  initial  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore 
which  is  located  in  the  States  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Plorida.  As  originally  conceived, 
the  seashore  included  several  island  units 
along  the  Mississippi  coast,  as  well  as  a 
small  area  on  the  mainland  which  was 
needed  for  administrative  purposes. 

This  legislation  focuses  exclusively  on 
the  Mississippi  mainland  unit.  Present 


law  provides  that  the  maximum  size  of 
that  unit  of  the  seashore  shall  not  exceed 
135  acres.  Of  that  amoimt,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  State  of  Mississippi  would 
donate  about  59  acres  from  its  parklands 
located  in  the  Etovis  Bayou  suid  about  72 
acres  was  to  be  purchased  from  private 
landowners.  Instead  of  donating  only  59 
acres,  however,  the  State  legislature 
agreed  to  make  available  the  entire  State 
park— consisting  of  266  acres— without 
cost. 

If  this  donation  is  accepted,  then  the 
acquisition  program  for  this  unit  would 
be  significantly  altered.  It  would  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  acquire  the  pri- 
vately owned  lands  originally  needed  for 
the  administrative  facilities,  since  they 
could  be  constructed  on  the  donated 
lands,  but  about  100  acres  of  Ismd  would 
have  to  be  acquired  for  the  construction 
of  an  appropriate  access  roadway  into 
the  area;  consequently,  while  we  are 
increasing  the  size  of  the  basic  unit  by 
donation,  there  will  also  be  an  increased 
cost  for  land  acquisition.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  additional  acquisition  costs 
will  total  $342,000.  This  money,  of  course, 
would  be  appropriated  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

The  anticipated  development  of  the 
area  would  also  have  to  be  revised  If 
H.R.  11839  is  enacted  into  law.  Instead 
of  locating  only  the  basic  administrative 
facilities  at  the  mainland  site,  the  de- 
velopment concept  would  be  enlarged  to 
Include  interpretive  and  other  public 
facilities  for  visitors  In  the  area.  The 
incremental  costs  associated  wltii  these 
development  changes  is  expected  to 
total  approximately  $2,995,000. 

The  principal  advantages  of  this  re- 
vised program,  Mr.  Speaker,  are: 

First,  it  will  remove  all  possibility  of 
duplication  and  conflict  of  services  and 
facilities  in  slde-by-side  Pederal-State 
areas. 

Second,  it  will  enable  the  National 
Park  Service  to  develop  facilities  and  to 
provide  an  interpretive  program  in  an 
area  accessible  on  a  year-round  basis 
for  the  visiting  public. 

Third,  it  will  provide  a  more  suitable 
land  bsise  for  the  mainland  unit  of  the 
seashore. 

CONCLT78ION 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11839  of- 
fers us  an  opportunity  to  improve  upon 
the  work  of  the  91st  Congress,  i^aturally, 
few  worthwhile  programs  of  this  kind 
can  be  accomplished  without  Increased 
costs,  but  in  terms  of  future  public  needs 
at  this  seashore,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  will  be  a  great  improvement  and  a 
sound  investment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  amend  the 
act  establishing  Gulf  Islands  National 
Seashore,  Public  Law  91-660,  in  order 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
have  the  requisite  authority  to  accept 
the  State  of  Mississippi's  generous  offer 
to  transfer  all  of  the  Magnolia  State  Park 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  national 
seashore  purposes. 
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The  State  park  consists  of  266  acres, 
which  is  131  acres  more  than  the  Secre- 
flrv  is  presently  authorized  to  acquire. 
to  addition  to  the  State  park,  a  National 
Park  Service  study  indicates  that  the  ac- 
ouisition  of  about  100  acres  of  contiguous 
orivate  lands  would  round  out  the  park 
unit  provide  a  more  manageable  unit, 
and 'permit  the  construction  of  an  appro- 
Driate  parkway  connection  to  U.S.  mgh- 
way  90  from  the  park,  a  distance  of  about 
1  mile  Not  incidentally,  acquisition  of 
the  additional  lands  here  authorized  will 
remove  the  necessity  to  acquire  five  year- 
round  residences  and  59  acres,  originally 
planned  for  acquisition. 

The  mile  long  parkway  connection  will 
nrovide  safe  and  easy  public  access  to  the 
nark  Donation  of  the  Magnolia  State 
Park  wlU  permit  development  of  visitor 
facilities  at  a  central  location  and  the 
additional  acreage  will  provide  space  for 
the  development  of  environmental  edu- 
cational opportunities  at  an  easily  acces- 
sible year-round  locale. 

To  accompUsh  these  goals,  H.R.  11839 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional $342,000  for  land  acquisition  and 
increases  the  amount  of  land  authorized 
to  be  acquired  from  135  to  400  acres. 

I  think  it  well  to  emphasize  a  point 
made  in  the  report  accompanying  this 
bill— that  the  lands  originally  contem- 
plated for  acquisition  but  which  will  not 
be  acquired  if  this  bill  is  enacted  will  off- 
set part  of  the  cost  of  right-of-way  ac- 
quisition for  the  proposed  parkway. 

Development  costs  too  must  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  construct  the  neces- 
sary highway  connection  and  visitor  fa- 
cilities at  the  park.  H.R.  11839  author- 
izes an  increase  in  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated for  development  purposes  to 
$17,774,000,  an  increase  of  $2,995,000. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
recommended  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  carefully  considered  this 
legislation  and  recommends  enactment 
with  only  minor  amendments. 

The  generosity  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi and  development  and  management 
of  the  Seashore  by  the  U.S.  Park  Service 
in  its  usual  fine  manner  will  enhance  the 
visitor's  experience  at  Gulf  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore.  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  (HH.  11839  by 
Representative  Colmer)  would  modify 
the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore  Act 
enacted  by  the  91st  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  not  complex.  It  sim- 
ply expands  the  authorized  size  of  the 
mainland  unit  of  the  Mississippi  portion 
of  the  seashore  from  a  maximum  of  135 
acres  to  400  acres.  In  conformity  with 
this  change,  it  authorizes  a  revised  ap- 
propriation celling  for  land  acquisition 
and  development. 

BACKGROtTND    AND    NEED 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
call, Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gulf  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore  was  to  be  composed  of 
various  Island  components  and  mainland 
bases  In  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Plorida.  On  the  Mississippi  end  of  the 
seashore,  the  mainland  unit  was  limited 
to  no  more  than  135  acres— including  ap- 


proximately 59  acres  of  donated  State 
park  land  and  about  72  acres  of  adjacent 
privately  owned  lands.  In  this  area,  es- 
sential administrative  faculties  were  to 
be  developed. 

At  the  time  that  we  considered  the 
authorizing  legislation,  however,  the 
committee  recommended  and  the  Con- 
gress approved  the  deletion  of  an  ex- 
pensive offshore  area — Cat  Island — from 
the  Mississippi  portion  of  the  seashore. 
Although  some  of  the  public  facilities 
contemplated  for  the  area  were  to  be  lo- 
cated in  that  area,  no  corresponding 
changes  were  made  in  the  legislation  to 
locate  them  elsewhere,  because  it  could 
not  then  be  determined  where  they 
should  be  relocated. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  authorizing 
legislation,  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  has  authorized  the  dona- 
tion of  its  entire  State  park,  rather  than 
just  the  59  acres  originally  contemplated. 
By  that  action,  the  State  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
instaU  all  of  the  needed  public  facili- 
ties on  donated  lands  in  the  mainland 
unit.  Not  only  will  this  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  the  needed  interpre- 
tive faclUties,  but  It  will  eliminate  the 
need  to  acquire  the  72  acres  which  were 
to  be  purchased  for  the  administrative 
faculties.  In  addition.  It  wiU  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  basic  pubUc  faculties  to  be 
located  where  they  wlU  be  reasonably  ac- 
cessible throughout  the  year,  instead  of 
on  a  relatively  remote  island  accessible 
only  by  water. 

COST 


Mr  Speaker,  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, aU  of  the  parklands  wiU  be 
donated  so  that  the  entire  MagnoUa 
State  Park— consisting  of  266  acres— can 
be  acquired  without  cost.  It  vrtll  be  neces- 
sary, however,  to  improve  access  to  this 
area  from  the  existing  highway  network. 
WhUe  it  wUl  be  unnecessary  for  the 
National  Park  Service  to  acquire  the  72 
acres  of  privately  owned  land  contem- 
plated origlnaUy,  It  wUl  be  necessary  to 
purchase  about  100  acres  of  lands  for  the 
construction  of  the  access  roadway.  For 
this  reason,  the  bUl  provides  for  the 
appropriation  of  an  additional  $342,000 
for  land  acquisition  purposes. 

The  development  of  the  additional 
pubUc  faclUties  within  this  unit,  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  the  access  park- 
way, wUl  imdoubtedly  be  funded  over  a 
period  of  years.  At  present  estimated 
costs  of  construction,  aU  of  the  addi- 
tional development  can  be  accompUshed 
for  $2,995,000.  If  enacted  as  recom- 
mended, HJl.  11839  wUl  increase  the 
appropriation  limitation  for  development 
by  this  amount. 

CONCLtTSION 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  biU  intro- 
duced by  my  coUeague  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Colmer)  .  He  has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  make  this  seashore  a  reaUty  and 
I  thhik  that  we  owe  him  our  appreciation 
for  his  efforts  in  successfuUy  convincing 
the  State  to  donate  this  additional  land. 

By  increasing  the  acreage  limitation  so 
as  to  accept  the  donation  of  MagnoUa 
State  Parks;  by  improving  the  road 
access  as  planned;  by  carrying  out  the 
development  program  made  possible  by 


the  Magnolia  Park  donation,  we  are 
making  the  Gulf  Islands  Seashore  Area 
a  finer  and  more  useful  faciUty,  and  we 
are  placing  it  in  position  to  better  serve 
the  visiting  public  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
HJl.  11839,  as  amended. 

Mr.  (X)LMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  greaUy 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  statement  in  behalf  of  HJR.  11839, 
which  provides  for  amendments  to  the 
GiUf  Islands  National  Seashore  author- 
ity. This  biU,  in  the  nature  of  an  sunend- 
ment  to  PubUc  Law  91-660,  calls  basi- 
cally for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
State-owned  lands  and  some  private 
lands  on  the  mainland  of  Mississippi,  and 
for  the  related  minimtil  additional  acqui- 
sition and  development  costs. 

It  wUl  be  recaUed  that  the  National 
Park  Service  originaUy  requested  135 
acres  maximum  on  the  Mississippi  main- 
land to  be  used  for  the  principal  visitors 
center  and  headquarters.  In  order  to  hold 
down  the  overall  cost  of  the  project,  we 
were  able  to  induce  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi to  donate,  free  of  cost,  some  of  this 
necesssary  acreage  which  is  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

However,  in  so  doing,  the  value  of  the 
property,  which  is  MagnoUa  State  Psu-k, 
as  a  State  faciUty,  would  be  minimized  if 
not  lost  as  such  since  the  conveyance  of 
the  maximum  of  135  acres  requested  by 
the  National  Park  Service  woiUd  only  in- 
clude 59  acres  of  this  park  property.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  Mississippi  State  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bUl  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  the  entire  MagnoUa  State 
Park,  consisting  of  226  acres  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
property  is  beach  front  acreage  and, 
therefore,  some  of  the  more  valuable  of 
the  gulf  coast  prc«>erties. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
need  to  acqiUre  some  private  lands  pre- 
viously Included  and  would  Include  other 
private  lands,  not  designated  in  the  orig- 
inal 135  acres,  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  center,  and  a  safe  and  ade- 
quate access  road  leading  from  the  park 
to  Mississippi  Highway  90.  The  present 
owners  of  the  private  lands  involved  have 
been  contacted  and  they  are  In  agree- 
ment with  these  proposed  changes.  H.R. 
11839  would  further  provide  for  the  nec- 
essary additional  acquisition  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $342,000  and  for  the  addition 
of  $2,995,000  in  development  funds. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on 
the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore  proj- 
ect. The  land  acquisition  work  has  been 
listed  as  a  priority  matter  during  1972, 
with  swne  of  this  action  beUig  underway. 
Since  the  largest  portion  of  the  property 
to  be  acquired  by  the  National  Park 
Service  Is  owned  by  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, particularly  as  regards  the  area  to 
be  developed  as  the  maUi  visitors  center, 
this  legislation  is  essential  to  the  orderly 
development  of  this  seashore  project. 
■  PinaUy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  bUl  which  vrtll 
bring  to  final  consummation  the  preser- 
vation of  these  barrier  Islands  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Florida  coasts  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations as  the  Gulf  Islands  National 
Seashore. 
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Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  11839,  a  bill  wWch  would 
amend  the  act  establishing  the  Gulf  Is- 
lands National  Seashore  in  the  States  of 
Florida  and  Mississippi. 

Last  Congress,  legislation  establish- 
ing tills  National  seashore  became  Public 
Law  91-660.  Approximately  18,082  acres 
of  land,  including  several  offshore  is- 
lands, in  both  Florida  and  Mississippi 
were  designated  seashore  lands  to  be  pre- 
served, developed  and  used  for  recrea- 
tion. At  that  time,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  lands  needed  to  be  acquired  could 
be  obtained  for  $3,120,000  and  that  de- 
velopment of  the  seashore  would  require 
an  investment  of  $14,799,000.  The  origi- 
nal development  plan  contemplated  that 
135  acres  on  the  Mississippi  mainland 
would  be  acquired  to  establish  a  park 
headquarters  and  the  principal  visitor 
center  for  the  seashore. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  agreed  to  do- 
nate its  lands,  but  found  that  in  doing  so 
its  State  Park  property  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  59  acres  seriously  diminisliing 
the  value  of  the  remaining  State  Park 
property.  The  State,  therefore,  has  gen- 
erously agreed  to  donate  all  of  its  Mag- 
nolia State  Park  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  National  Seashore  use. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  studied 
this  proposal  and  has  revised  its  plan- 
ning for  tills  section  of  the  sesishore  to 
include  the  entire  Magnolia  State  Park. 
In  doing  so,  planners  found  that  existing 
road  connections  from  the  State  Park  to 
a  nearby  interstate  liighway  were  insuf- 
ficient to  accommodate  the  expected  sea- 
shore visitation  and  therefore  have  pro- 
posed the  constructicm  of  a  new  1-mlle 
parkway  connection.  Incidentally,  plan- 
ners foimd  that  5  year-round  homesites, 
previously  slated  for  acquisition,  could 
remain  under  this  new  plan. 

Public  Law  91-660  limits  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  acquire  lands  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  to  135  acres.  One 
principal  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend 
that  law  to  increase  that  acreage  limi- 
tation to  400  acres  thereby  providing  the 
Secretary  with  the  authority  requisite  to 
accept  the  State's  condition  of  its  266 
acre  park  and  to  acquire  the  necessary 
right  of  way  for  the  mile  long  parkway. 
The  other  purposes  of  this  bill  is  to  amend 
Public  Law  90-660  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations ceilings  therein  contained.  The 
ceiling  on  land  acquisitions  will  be  in- 
creased by  $342,000  and  on  development 
by  $2,995,000.  Development  cost  in- 
creases are  due  principally  to  parkway 
construction  costs  and  increased  visitor 
and  administrative  facilities. 

These  amendments  to  the  Gulf  Islands 
National  Seashore  Act  are  needed  in  or- 
der that  the  seashore  may  be  properly 
developed  for  projected  annual  visita- 
tions in  excess  of  10  million  people.  I  am 
confident  that  with  the  additional  au- 
thority contained  in  this  bill.  Gulf  Is- 
lands National  Seashore  will  be  devel- 
oped in  such  a  manner  that  visitor  ex- 
perience will  be  truly  exceptional.  I 
therefore  urge  your  support  for  passage 
of  HJl.  11839. 

GENZRAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  craisent  that  all  Members  may 


have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  tills  legislation,  H.R.  11839. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  11839,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  the  futher  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3153)  to  amend  the 
Act  of  January  8,  1971  (Public  Law 
91-660;  84  Stat.  1967),  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Gulf  Islands 
National  Seashore,  in  the  States  of  Flor- 
ida and  Mississippi,  for  the  recognition 
of  certain  historic  values  at  Fort  San 
Carlos,  Port  Redoubt,  Fort  Barrancas, 
and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  and  Fort 
Massachusetts  in  Mississippi,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3153 
An  act  to  amend  tlie  Act  of  Januai7  8,  1971 
(PubUc  Law  91-660;  84  Stat.  1967),  an 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Oulf  Islands  National  Seashore,  In  the 
States  of  Florida  and  Mississippi,  for  the 
recognition  of  certain  hlsttwlc  values  at 
Fort  San  Carlos,  Fort  Redoubt,  Port  Bar- 
rancas, and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  and 
Fort  Massachusetts  in  Mississippi,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  January  8,  1971  (Public  Law  91-660;  84 
Stat.  1967) ,  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the 
second  sentence  of  section  2(a),  "one  hun- 
dred thirty-five,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "four  hundred,"  and  by  deleting  from 
section  11,  "$3,120,000."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$3,462,000,"  and  by  deleting  "$14,- 
779,000,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$17,- 
774,000  ( J\me  1970  prices)  ." 

AMENDMENT  OrfERED  BT  MB.  TATIOB 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatlob:  Strike 
out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3153, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  11839,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  11839)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PUUKOHOLA  HEIAU  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE,  HAW  AH 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H  r 
1462)  to  provide  for  the  establisliment 
of  the  Puukohola  Heiau  National  His- 
toric Site,  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1462 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der to  restore  and  preserve  In  public  owner- 
ship the  historically  significant  temple  as- 
sociated with  Kamehameha  the  Oreat,  who 
founded  the  historic  Kingdom  of  Hawaii 
and  the  property  of  John  Young  who  fought 
for  Kamehameha  the  Great  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  ascendancy  to  power,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire, 
by  donation  or  purchase  with  donated  funds,' 
such  lands  and  Interests  In  lands,  together 
with  structures  and  Improvements  thereon, 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  acres,  in  the 
Ticlnlty  of  Kawalhae,  HawaU,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Boundary  Map. 
Proposed  Puukohola  Heiau  National  Historic 
Site,"  numbered  20,002,  dated  February  1970, 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  niay 
from  time  to  time  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  proposed  historic  site,  but  the  total 
acreage  of  the  site  shall  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
establish  the  area  as  the  "Puukhohola  Heiau 
National  Historic  Site"  at  such  time  as  he 
deems  sufficient  Interests  in  lands  have  been 
acquired  to  constitute  an  adminlstrable 
unit.  Pending  and  after  establishment,  the 
Puukohola  Heiau  National  Historic  Site 
shall  be  administered,  developed,  preserved, 
and  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  25,  1916, 
(39  Stat.  535),  as  tunended  and  supple- 
mented (16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  and  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  American  sites,  buildings, 
objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  signifi- 
cance, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
AugXlSt  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461 
et  seq.). 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  acreage  lim- 
itation contained  in  section  1  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase,  or  ex- 
change, such  additional  lands  and  Inter- 
ests therein  outside  the  boimdary  of  the  site 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  relocate  portions 
of  State  and  county  roads  which  are  currently 
within  the  boundary  of  the  site,  and  he  may 
construct  roadways  on  the  lands  so  ac- 
quired and  convey  the  same,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary, 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  Its  appropriate  po- 
litical subdivision.  Any  relocation  of  State 
and  county  roads  shall  be  undertaken  In 
accordance  with  an  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  or  county  concerned, 
which  shall  provide,  among  other  things,  for 
the  continued  maintenance  of  the  relocated 
portions  of  road  by  such  State  or  county. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed,  however,  $1,040,600  (May  1971  prices) 
for  development,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction 
oosts  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
involved  herein. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Pleased  to  have  tliis  opportunity  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Members  of  the  House  a 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  . 

HR.  1462  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Puukohola  Heiau  National 
Historic  Site  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  If 
approved,  tliis  new  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System  will  include  tliree  important 
Hawaiian  temples— including  Puukohola 
Heiau,  wliich  is  perliaps  the  most  famous 
temple  of  all  of  the  Islands— and  the 
house  which  belonged  to  John  Young. 

HISTORICAL  INTOBMATION 

Tliis  area  is  closely  associated  with  the 
life  and  times  of  Kamehamelia  the 
Great,  who  rose  to  power  near  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  and  who  succeeded 
in  uniting  all  of  the  various  chiefdoms 
in  the  area  into  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 
It  is  generally  concluded  that  tliis  his- 
toric accomplishment  made  it  possible 
for  Hawaii  to  remain  free  of  foreign 
domination  until  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States. 

Hawaiian  liistory  of  the  temples  in  this 
proposed  liistoric  site  indicates  tliat  King 
Kamehameha  constructed  Puukohola 
Heiau  and  dedicated  it  in  1791  to  his  war 
god.  Subsequent  to  the  dedication — 
which  included  the  sacrifice  of  the  body 
of  his  cliief  rival  for  control  of  the 
Island  of  Hawaii— Kamehameha  consol- 
idated his  control  over  Hawaii,  recon- 
quered the  other  islands,  and  ultimately 
established  the  kingdom  which  he  and 
his  sons  and  grandsons  ruled  successively 
untU  1872. 

COST 

Because  of  its  association  with  the 
history  of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  this  area 
is  considered  to  offer  a  prime  opportunity 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  early  Hawai- 
ian culture  and  history.  Except  perhaps 
for  the  modest  costs  which  might  arise  as 
the  result  of  the  relocation  of  two  road- 
ways that  presently  traverse  the  pro- 
posed site,  land  acquisition  costs  are  nil. 
All  of  the  lands  directly  involved  are 
owned  by  the  Queen's  Medical  Center  or 
by  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  are  to  be 
made  available  without  cost.  Other  than 
the  usual  costs  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, the  investment  in  tills  site  will  be 
limited  to  the  development  of  necessary 
public  facilities  and  to  the  restoration, 
stabilization,  and  protection  of  the  liis- 
toric improvement  located  witiiin  the 
historic  site.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  are  lim- 
ited to  no  more  than  $1,040,600. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1462,  as  amended, 
offers  us  an  outstanding  opportunity  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  and  inter- 
pretation of  an  area  of  great  historic 
interest.  It  will  help  tell  the  story  of  the 
evolution  of  this  part  of  our  Nation  to 


the  visiting  public  and  it  will  contribute 
to  the  overall  historic  panorama  pre- 
sented in  the  various  units  of  our  na- 
tional park  system. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  H H.  1462,  as  amended. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  proposal  to  establish  an 
historic  site  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  in 
our  50th  State — H.R.  1462  seeks  to  pre- 
serve and  interpret  a  significant  part  of 
Hawaiian  lilstory  tlirough  restoration 
and  stabilization  of  a  grouping  of  Heiaus, 
or  temples  and  associated  structures. 

There  are  three  temples.  Puukohola, 
the  most  commanding  temple  and  the 
one  for  which  this  proposed  national 
historic  site  will  be  named,  and  the  one 
built  in  1791  by  King  Kamehameha, 
stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  Kawaihae 
Harbor.  Lower  on  the  hill,  between  Puu- 
kohola and  the  shore,  is  another  temple, 
Mailekini,  which  Kameliameha  repaired 
at  the  time  he  constructed  Puukohola. 
Just  off  shore,  now  imder  water,  is  the 
third  temple,  dedicated  to  shark  gods. 
Nearby,  are  the  remains  of  the  home  of 
an  Englishman,  John  Young,  an  adviser 
and  confidant,  who  later  t>ecame  Gover- 
nor of  the  island. 

HJl.    1462    AUTHORIZES  THE  ACQUISITION   OF  UP 
TO    100    ACRES 

Not  incidentally,  the  impact  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  and  estabUshment  of 
this  historic  site  will  be  to  create  a  large 
open  space  of  about  77  acres  within  a  de- 
veloping resort  community  on  Hawaii's 
south  Kohala  coast,  adjacent  t«  an 
established  county  park. 

Major  changes  proposed  and  author- 
ized by  this  biU  include  removal  of  roads 
and  other  development  not  In  keeping 
with  the  purposes  of  the  historic  site; 
construction  of  facilities  for  visitor  ac- 
commodation and  interpretation  of  these 
unique  ruins;  and,  as  has  been  indicated, 
restoration  and  stabiUzation  of  the  tem- 
ples and  associated  structures.  Most  of 
the  acreage,  three-fourths  in  fact,  in- 
cluding the  shoreline  will  rranain  open 
space  and  be  restored  as  nearly  as  can  be 
to  the  condition  it  was  in  1791  when  King 
Kamehameha  offered  his  chief  opponent 
for  control  of  the  Hawaii  Isles  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  war  gods  at  Puukohola. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  carefully  considered  this 
legislation,  holding  hearings  here  in 
Wasliington  during  December  of  1971 
and  field  hearings  on  Hawaii  during  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  the  legislation 
with  its  usual  amendment  limiting  the 
amoimts  authorized  to  be  appropriated — 
in  this  case,  authorizations  are  only  nec- 
essary for  development  costs  as  the  own- 
ers of  the  acreage  and  structures  within 
the  boundaries  of  tills  proposed  site  have 
indicated  that  they  will  donate  their 
holdings. 

I  have  seen  the  good  work  the  National 
Park  Service  has  done  at  City  of  Refuge 
National  Historic  Park,  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  This  bill  offers  the  promise  of 
added  opportunity  to  preserve  and  inter- 
pret Hawaii's  unique  history.  More  than 
250,000  visitors  are  expected  annually  at 


this  proposed  addition  to  our  national 
parks  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  that  HR.  1462  do  pass. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  Just  for  information,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  chairman,  or  our  colleague  from 
Hawaii  could  locate  this  particular  area, 
the  Puukohola  Heiau  area?  Is  it  the  one 
down  on  the  big  island  near  the  City  of 
Refuge? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Tills  is  on  the  big  island, 
it  Is  not  near  the  City  of  Refuge?  It 
is  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  island. 
This  place  is,  as  near  as  liistory  can  tell 
us,  probably  the  most  important  spot  so 
far  as  the  people  of  Hawaii  themselves 
are  concerned  and  their  historic  tying  to- 
gether and  becoming  a  nation,  because  it 
was  at  this  point  Kamehameha  was  fi- 
nally voted  King  of  the  entire  islands. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  it  near  the  city  of  Hilo  itself 
or  is  it  up  on  the  islands  above  the 
waterfalls? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  not,  it  is  on  the  op- 
posite side  or  the  dry  side  of  the  island. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  it  says  that  there 
would  be  three  fish  ponds  and  a  toboggan 
slide.  Are  these  all  together  or  is  this 
another  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No;  they  are  all  together. 
This  is  a  part  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  development  of  their  culture  and  this 
is  a  shining  example. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  I  have  the  wrong 
bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  You  have  the  wrong  bill. 
The  next  one  is  the  one  which  discusses 

the  study.  .  ^.„- 

Mr  GROSS.  Oil,  that  Is  the  next  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  next  bill  discusses 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  is  one  which  was 
introduced  by  our  colleague  from  Ha- 
waii, the  Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink.  It 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Puukohola  National  Historic  Site  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii. 

BACKOBOUND 

If  HJl.  1462  is  enacted,  it  will  provide 
authority  for  the  protection  and  stabi- 
lizatin  of  Hawaii's  most  famous  Belau 
or  temple— Puukohola  Heiau.  This  tem- 
ple is  a  massive  structure  built  of  lava 
stones.  It  was  constructed  or  recon- 
structed by  Kamehameha  the  Great  and 
and  dedicated  by  him  to  his  war  god.  At 
the  time  of  its  dedication.  King  Kame- 
hameha consoUdated  his  political  con- 
trol over  the  Island  of  Hawaii  by  offer- 
ing 11  human  sacrifices  to  the  gods — 
the  principal  one  being  the  body  of  his 
primary  rival  for  control  over  the  island. 
This  event  in  history  Ls  considered  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  unification  of  all  of 
the      various      chiefdoms,      scattered 
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throughout  the  islands,  into  the  King- 
dom of  Hawaii. 

Closely  flanking  Puukohola  Helau  are 
two  other  temples  which  were  probably 
constructed  in  earlier  times.  In  addition 
the  house  of  John  Young,  an  English- 
man closely  associated  with  King  Kame- 
hameha,  is  located  nearby  and  will  add 
a  different  perspective  to  the  historic  in- 
terpretation of  the  area. 

The  historic  value  of  this  site  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years.  In  1962,  the 
Secretary's  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments  classified  the  area  as  having 
national  signiflcance  and  in  1966  Puuko- 
hola was  dedicated  as  a  national  historic 
landmark. 

Combining  the  historical  association 
of  the  various  structures  on  the  site  with 
its  commanding  view  overlooking  Ka- 
waihae  Harbor  will  provide  the  National 
Park  Service  with  an  outstanding  oppor- 
tunity to  interpret  the  early  history  of 
the  Hawaiian  kingdom  for  the  visiting 
public. 

COST 

Except  for  lands  which  may  possibly 
be  acquired  for  the  relocation  of  road- 
ways that  presently  cross  the  proposed 
historic  site,  no  land  acquisition  costs 
are  involved.  The  lands  involved  are 
presently  owned  by  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and  by  the  Queen's  Medical  Center  and 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
without  cost. 

There  will,  however,  be  some  costs 
associated  with  the  development  of  the 
area.  The  relocation  of  the  roadways, 
the  construction  of  visitor  facilities,  and 
the  restoration,  rehabilitation,  and 
stabilization  of  historic  structiu-es  is  ex- 
pected to  require  an  investment  of 
slightly  more  than  $1  million.  Such  an 
investment  will,  of  course,  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  years  and  can  be  justi- 
fied by  its  contribution  to  a  site  which 
will  add  a  new  dimension  to  the  story 
being  told  throughout  the  country  in 
our  National  Park  System. 

CONCITJSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  this  area  and  seeing  it  first 
hand.  In  addition,  I  have  seen  what  the 
National  Park  Service  can  do — and  is 
doing — with  sites  such  as  these.  I  think 
that  this  legislation  offers  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  outstanding  opportu- 
nity to  preserve  a  little  bit  of  the  culture 
of  the  past  which  all  Americans  would 
like  to  have  an  opportimity  to  better 
understand. 

It  Is  a  pleasiu-e  for  me  to  support  the 
bill  of  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Hawaii  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
1462  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink). 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  r^se  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1462,  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  the  Puukohola 
Heiau  National  Historic  Site  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii.  The  land  is  to  be  do- 
nated free  of  charge  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  site  is  of  great  historical  Im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Hawaii.  Its  sig- 


nificance is  due  to  the  close  association 
of  this  area  vrtth  the  rise  to  power  of 
King  Kamehameha  the  Great.  Kameha- 
meha  was  the  great  chief  who  imited  the 
entire  Hawaiian  Island  chain  Into  one 
kingdom.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the 
Father  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.  He  is 
considered  to  be  the  single  most  im- 
portant person  in  the  history  of  the  Ha- 
waiian people.  His  statute  may  be  viewed 
in  our  Capitol's  Statuary  Hall. 

The  area  with  which  this  legislation 
is  concerned  contains  four  significant 
structures  which  are  in  remarkably  good 
condition  and  will  lend  themselves  well 
to  restoration.  Three  of  the  structures 
are  heiaus — or  sacred  temples — and  one 
Is  the  remains  of  the  historic  John 
Young  house  which  Is  the  finest  example 
of  an  early  Western-type  structure  con- 
structed in  the  islands. 

Puukohola  Helau  Is  the  main  temple.  It 
was  built  by  Kamehemeha  the  Great  and 
dedicated  by  him  to  his  war  god,  Kukaili- 
moku,  in  1791.  According  to  accounts  of 
the  dedication,  several  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  war  god,  including 
Kamehameha's  chief  rival  for  power. 
This  temple  is  one  of  the  most  famous  In 
the  islands  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important,  for  it  is  closely  associated  with 
his  ascendancy  toward  power  and  event- 
ual control  of  all  the  Islands. 

A  second  heiau  or  temple  is  the  Maile- 
kini  Heiau,  located  a  short  distance  away. 
It  is  mentioned  prominently  in  legends 
concerning  earlier  Hawaiian  history 
which  was  never  recorded.  In  Kameha- 
meha's reign  it  served  as  a  religious  site. 
Priest  and  chiefs  were  situated  nearby, 
and  it  is  said  that  Kamehameha  occa- 
siomJly  retired  to  these  sacred  groimds. 
Human  sacrifices  were  never  permit- 
ted at  this  temple.  There  is  also  an  im- 
dersea  heiau  just  off  shore  which  will  also 
be  part  of  this  historic  site. 

A  third  significant  structure,  the  hoiise 
of  John  Yoimg,  offers  evidence  that  It 
was  one  of  the  first  Western  structures 
in  the  islands.  John  Young,  an  English- 
man, became  the  most  important  foreign 
adviser  to  Kamehameha  and  helped  him 
to  conquer  and  unite  the  islands.  Kame- 
hameha appointed  him  Governor  of  the 
big  Island  of  Hawaii,  which  he  ruled 
from  1802  to  about  1812. 

This  bill  represents  a  rare  opportunity 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  acquire 
an  extremely  important  historical  area 
at  virtually  no  cost  for  land  acquisition. 
The  land  for  this  site  is  presently  owned 
by  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  Queen's 
Medical  Center,  a  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. The  lands  are  being  offered  as 
a  donation  since  both  owners  are  very 
interested  in  seeing  this  important  area 
preserved  for  future  generations.  Adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  is  necessary  to 
assure  acceptance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  donated  lands. 

Development  costs  for  the  site,  in- 
cluding restoration  and  visitor  facilities, 
are  estimated  to  be  $1,040,600,  of  which 
$820,600  is  programed  for  expenditure 
diuing  the  first  5  years  after  enactment. 
This  is  an  extremely  modest  investment 
for  such  a  significant  addition  to  our 
national  historic  sites  system. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  area 


has  already  been  attested  to  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  area  was  desig- 
nated as  a  Registered  National  Historic 
Landmark  in  1966.  Its  designation  as  a 
National  Historic  Site  wiU  enable  its  pro. 
tection  and  preservation  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

All  those  who  are  in  any  way  associ- 
ated with  this  site  are  enthusiastic  in 
support  of  the  bill.  It  is  supported  by 
the  administration.  The  owners  of  the 
land  clearly  recognize  the  need  for  the 
bill  and  have  generously  offered  this  val- 
uable site  as  a  donation.  I  urge  passage 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1462  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  restore  and  preserve  a  his- 
torically significant  Heiau,  or  temple, 
built  by  King  Kamehameha  the  Great, 
the  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii, 
the  property  of  John  Young,  an  English- 
man, who  aided  Kamehameha  in  his  rise 
to  power,  and  other  assocated  structures 
all  of  which  are  in  close  proximity,  lo- 
cated on  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  I  under- 
stand that  the  king,  in  dedicating  his 
newly  constructed  temple,  offered  the  re- 
mains of  his  chief  rival  for  control  of  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Kuk- 
ailimoku,  his  war  god.  To  paraphrase 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  in  those  days 
there  certainly  was  no  substitute  for  vic- 
tory. 

The  temple  is  located  on  a  hill.  135  feet 
high  and  commands  an  excellent  view  of 
the  west  coast  of  Hawaii.  It  is  a  massive 
structure  made  of  piled  lava  rocks  meas- 
uring 100  feet  by  224  feet.  Partial  restora- 
tion of  the  structure  has  been  completed 
and  it  is  open  to  the  general  public. 
From  the  top  of  the  temple,  one  can  see 
another  temple  of  the  high-walled- 
court-type,  also  in  good  repair,  and  yet 
another  temple  which  Is  partially  sub- 
merged in  the  sea. 

H.R.  1462  would  insure  an  open  space 
of  about  77  acres,  encompassing  these 
historical  structures,  withhi  a  develop- 
ing resort  community  on  Hawaii's  south 
Kohala  coast.  Significantly,  all  of  the 
lands  within  the  proposed  site  will  be 
donated  by  the  Queens  Medical  Center 
and  the  State  of  Hawaii.  The  only  costs 
associated  with  land  acquisition  will  be 
those   required   for   administrative  ex- 
penses and  the  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Act  of  1970  which  are  estimated  at  $6,500. 
H.R.  1462  limits  appropriations  for  devel- 
opment to  $1,040,600  plus  or  minus  fluc- 
tuations in  construction  costs  indicated 
by  engineering  cost  indices  applicable  to 
the  types  of  construction  involved.  That 
figure  conforms  to  departmental  esti- 
mates submitted  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  The  principal 
developments  proposed  for  the  historical 
site  will  be  reconstruction  of  the  Puuko- 
hola Heiau,  stabilization  of  the  other 
temples  and  construction  of  a  visitor  cen- 
ter. A  State  highway  and  a  coimty  road 
now  cutting  through  the  proposed  site 
will  be  relocated. 

The  historical  significance  of  the  pro- 
posed site  has  already  been  recognized. 
The  principal  temple  was  dedicated  as  a 
national  historic  landmark  in  1966.  The 
Secretary  of  Interior's  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Build- 


ings and  Monimients  has  reported  that  it 
heartily  endorses  this  proposal  and  be- 
lieves it  to  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
interpret  the  military  and  political  as- 
cendancy of  Kamehameha  the  Great  and 
the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 
In  that  connection,  I  imderstand  that  the 
Bishop  Museum,  which  has  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  research  and  preservation 
of  Hawaiian  archaelogical,  historical  and 
natural  resources,  plans  to  establish  a 
combination  interpretive  and  research 
center  adjacent  to  Puukohola. 

I  think  this  site  will  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  National  Parks  system  and  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

GXNKRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dsiys  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  HJl.  1462. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKEK.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina.  (Mr.  Tatlor)  ,  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  1462,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

AUTHORIZING  A  STUDY  OF  THE 
SITE  OF  HONOKOHAU  NA-HONAL 
HISTORICAL  LANDMARK,  HAWAH 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
11774)  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  establishing  a 
unit  of  the  national  park  system  in  order 
to  preserve  and  interpret  the  site  of 
Honokohau  National  Historical  Land- 
mark in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purp>oses,  as  amended. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  11774 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congrese  finds  the  site  of  Honokohau  Na- 
tional Historical  Landmark  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii  encompasses  unique  and  nationally 
significant  cultiiral,  historical,  and  archeo- 
loglcal  resources  and  believes  that  It  may  be 
In  the  national  Interest  for  the  United  Statee 
to  preserve  and  Interpret  those  resources 
tat  the  education  and  Inspiration  of  present 
and  future  generations.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther believes  that  It  Is  appropriate  that  the 
preservation  and  interpretation  at  that  site 
be  managed  and  performed  by  native  Ha- 
wallans,  to  the  extent  practical,  and  that 
training  opportunities  be  provided  such  per- 
sons In  management  and  Interpretation  of 
those  cultural,  historical,  and  achaeologloal 
resources. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  study  the  feaslbUlty  and  deslrabUlty 
of  establishing  as  a  part  of  the  national  park 
system  an  area,  not  to  exceed  one  thousand 
five  hundred  acres,  comprising  the  site  of 


Honokohau  National  Historic  Landmark  and 
adjacent  waters. 

(b)  As  a  part  of  such  study  other  inter- 
ested Federal  agencies,  and  State  and  local 
bodies  and  officials  shaU  be  consulted,  and 
the  study  shall  be  coordinated  with  other 
applicable  planning  activities. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  a  report 
of  the  findings  resulting  from  the  study. 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  shall  contain, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  findings  with  respect 
to  the  blstx>rlc,  cultural,  archeologlcal, 
scenic,  and  natural  values  of  the  resources 
involved  and  reconmiendatlons  for  preserva- 
tion and  interpretation  of  those  resources, 
including  the  role  of  native  Hawalians  rela- 
tive to  the  management  and  performance 
of  that  preservation  and  interpretation  and 
the  providing  to  them  of  training  oppor- 
tunities in  such  management  and  per- 
formance. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Honokohau  Study  Advisory  Commission.  The 
Commission  shaU  cease  to  exist  at  the  time 
of  submission  of  the  Secretary's  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members,  at  least  ten  of  whom  shall 
be  native  HawaUans,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, as  foUows: 

(1)  Two  members,  one  of  whom  will  be 
appointed  from  recoounendatlons  made  by 
each  of  the  United  States  Senators  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Hawaii,  respectively; 

(2)  Two  members,  one  of  whom  wUl  be 
appointed  from  recommendations  made  by 
each  of  the  United  States  Representatives 
for  the  State  of  Hawaii,  respectively; 

(3)  Five  public  members,  who  shall  have 
knowledge  and  experience  in  one  or  more 
fields  as  they  pertain  to  Hawaii,  of  his- 
tory, ethnology,  anthropology,  culture,  and 
folklore  and  including  representatives  of  the 
Bishop  Museum,  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
and  organizations  active  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  In  the  conservation  of  resources,  to 
be  appointed  from  recommendations  made 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  HawaU; 

(4)  Five  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  local  organiza- 
tions representing  the  native  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple; and 

(5)  One  member  to  be  appointed  from 
reconmiendatlons  made  by  the  mayor  of  the 
county  of  Hawaii. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  mem- 
ber to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
consult  with  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
matters  relating  to  the  making  of  the  study. 

Sec.  5.  Diu"ing  the  period  commencing  with 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  with  sub- 
mission of  the  Secretary's  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  and  any  necessary 
completion  of  congressional  consideration  of 
recommendations  Included  In  that  report  (1) 
no  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall,  without  prior  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or  other- 
wise in  the  Implementation  of  any  project 
which,  in  the  determination  of  the  Secretary, 
would  unreasonably  diminish  the  value  of 
cultural,  historical,  archeologlcal,  scenic,  or 
natural  resources  relating  to  lands  or  waters 
having  potential  to  comprise  the  area  re- 
ferred to  in  Bection  2(a)  of  this  Act  and  (2) 


the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  shall  not,  without  prior  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  undertake  or  assist  by  license 
or  otherwise  the  implementation  of  any  proj- 
ect which,  in  the  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary, would  diminish  the  value  of  natural 
resources  located  within  one-quarter  mile  of 
the  lands  and  waters  having  potential  to 
comprise  that  area. 

Sec.  6.  The  term  "native  Hawaiian",  as 
used  in  this  Act,  means  any  descendant  of 
not  less  than  one-half  part  of  the  blood  of 
the  races  inhabiting  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
previous  to  the  year  1778. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspdjall). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  (HJl.  11774)  was 
cosponsored  by  our  colleagues  from  Ha- 
waii, Representatives  Mink   and  Mat- 

SUNAGA. 

PBOVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Tills  legislation  contains  three  key  ele- 
ments: 

First,  it  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  area  on  the  Island  of  Ha- 
waii known  as  the  Honokohau  Settle- 
ment National  Historic  Landmark.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  desirablUty  of  estab- 
lishhig  a  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem in  the  landmark  area. 

Second,  it  creates  an  advisory  commis- 
sion to  consult  with  the  Secretary  durhag 
the  course  of  study. 

Third,  it  prohibits  any  Federal  agency 
from  aiding  by  loan,  grant,  permit,  U- 
cense,  or  otherwise  any  activity  which 
would  dlrecUy  affect  the  values  at  the 
site. 

NEED 

As  we  all  know,  specific  authorization 
of  studies  of  this  kind  is  not  required: 
however,  from  time  to  time,  Uie  Con- 
gress has  found  that  this  procedure 
evokes  action  that  would  otherwise  be 
delayed.  In  this  case,  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  indicated  that  It  was  un- 
likely that  this  study  would  commence  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  development  plans  in  the 
area  clearly  contemplate  the  disruption 
of  the  values  found  there.  The  enactment 
of  this  legislation  does  not  commit  the 
Congress  to  any  course  of  action  in  the 
future,  but  it  does  assure  us  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  merits  of  a  possible 
program  to  preserve  the  values  existing 
in  this  area. 

While  no  legislation  is  required  in 
order  to  conduct  a  study  of  this  Idnd. 
the  other  two  features  of  the  bill  could 
not  be  accompUshed  vrtthout  enabling 
legislation.  It  seems  highly  appropriate 
for  the  native  Hawaiian  people  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this 
study  and  for  this  reason  HJR.  11774 
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authorizes  the  creation  of  an  advlsOTy 
commission  whose  members  would  serve 
without  compensation.  It  also  seems 
logical  to  establish,  in  effect,  a  morato- 
rium on  Federal  activities  which  might 
result  in  diminishing  the  historical  and 
cultural  vsilues  within  the  landmark 
area  before  the  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  its  potential  as  a 
future  imit  of  the  national  park  system. 

On  this  latter  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
might  add  that  I  directed  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  requesting  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  take  no  action 
on  any  permits  which  would  alter  the 
character  of  this  area  until  this  legisla- 
tion could  be  considered.  In  response,  I 
received  from  the  Secretary  a  letter 
agreeing  to  withhold  action  while  this 
legislation  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  and  his  reply  to  me: 
U.8.  HousK  or  Represent atives, 

COMMnTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

AND  IMSTTLAB  AlTAIRS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  December  8, 1971. 

Hon.  STANI.ET  R.  Resor, 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>EAR  Mr.  Secretart:  On  December  2.  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion conducted  hearings  on  HJl.  11774.  As  a 
result  of  those  hearings,  it  was  learned  that 
an  application  Is  pending  before  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  with  respect  to  certain  de- 
velopments in  the  vicinity  of  the  Honokohau 
historic  area. 

In  view  of  the  Congressional  Interest  in 
conducting  a  comprehensive  study  of  this 
area,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  request 
that  action  on  the  application  be  deferred 
pending  a  decision  on  the  legislation. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Watnb  N.  Aspinall,  Chairman. 

Department  of  the  Armt, 
OmcE  or  the  Chiet  or  Engineers, 
Washington.  D.C.  January  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinau., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar   Affairs.    House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  On  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  I  am  replying  to  your 
recent  letter  regarding  an  application  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  a  permit  to  construct 
in  navigable  waters  within  the  Honokohau 
Historic  Area,  Hawaii. 

I  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  the  Divi- 
sion Engineer,  Pacific  Ocean  Division,  and 
requested  that  he  defer  action  on  the  appli- 
cation pending  a  decision  on  the  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  J.  Clarke, 
Lieutenant  General,  U.S.A., 

Chief  of  Engineers. 

the  area 
Mr.  Speaker,  several  members  of  the 
committee  have  inspected  the  area  in- 
volved in  this  legislation  and  field  hear- 
ings were  conducted  concerning  it.  It  is 
my  understanding,  although  I  am  not 
personally  present,  that  a  large  number 
of  vrttnesses  expressed  great  Interest  in 
the  preservation  of  this  area.  While  those 
who  propose  to  develop  these  lands  ap- 
parently have  attempted  to  take  into 
consideration  the  values  of  the  area  in 
their  overall  plan,  it  is  app*irent  that 
some  features  of  their  prognun  would 


disrupt  the  historical  and  cultural  values 
for  which  the  historic  landmark  was 
established. 

conclusion  and  cost 
Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers at  the  House  will  be  hearing  more 
about  this  matter  in  the  future,  but  at  the 
present  time  tiie  committee  does  not 
have — and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  not  developed— the  basic  data 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  if 
a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  should 
be  located  in  this  region.  This  is  the  in- 
formation which  H.R.  11774  requires  the 
Secretary  to  develop  and  to  submit  to 
us  so  that  we  can  make  our  decision  on 
the  basis  of  solid  facts.  The  cost  of  the 
study  is  limited  by  the  bill  to  no  more 
than  $50,000 — a  relatively  modest  invest- 
ment in  comparison  with  the  land  values 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  approve  HJl.  11774,  as 
amended. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gaatle- 
man  says  the  establishment  of  this  Com- 
mission is  in  no  wise  a  commitment  to 
anirthing,  and  then  a  few  words  later  my 
friraid,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
says  we  will  probably  be  hearing  more 
about  this. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think.  If  I  may  say 
to  my  friend,  he  must  keep  in  mind  that 
we  have  two  commissions  involved  in 
this.  We  have  the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Park  Historic  Sites.  There  is  the 
provision  for  the  Commission  in  this  bill 
which,  as  I  imderstand  it,  will  be  com- 
posed mostly  of  people  of  Hawaii  who 
have  their  wish  to  find  certain  informa- 
tion before  any  decision  is  made.  So  two 
steps  will  be  necessary  before  there  is 
any  direction  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  would  be  the  par- 
ticipation by  the  Board  or  Commission 
referred  to  in  this  legislation,  and  the 
second  would  be  the  study  and  factfind- 
ing decision  by  the  National  Historic 
Sites  Board  itself  before  any  legislation 
would  come  to  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  want  to  observe  it 
will  be  the  reddest  letter  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress  when  we  appoint 
a  commission  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind 
and  then  that  does  not  involve  any  kind 
of  commitment,  implied  or  otherwise.  I 
say  again  that  will  be  a  great  big  red  let- 
ter day  in  Congress  when  we  do  not  hear 
from  them. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  have  known  of  one 
or  two  commissions  making  studies,  con- 
cerning which  I  wish  I  could  get  more 
emphasis,  information,  or  interest. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor). 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  11774.  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  establishing  a  unit  of  the  National 


Park  System  in  order  to  preserve  and 
interpret  the  site  of  Honokohau  National 
Historic  Landmark  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

The  National  Historic  Landmark  for 
which  this  bill  authorizes  a  study  is  lo- 
cated on  the  west  coast  of  the  Island  of 
Hawaii.  It  was  designated  as  such  in 
December  of  1962. 

Within  the  landmark  area  are  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  archeological  sites.  There 
are  50  ancient  house  sites,  four  helaus, 
or  temples,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
holas  or  toboggan  slides,  several  tombs, 
and  three  fish  ponds.  One  fish  pond, 
Elaloko  Fish  Pond,  because  of  its  size! 
excellent  canoe  landings,  and  sheltered 
location  was  in  productive  use  until  1929. 
One  of  the  helaus,  or  temples,  consists 
of  two  great  upright  stone  slabs.  These 
slabs,  I  am  told,  served  as  fishermen's 
gods.  Scattered  among  the  ruins  and 
ancient  lava  beds  are  many  petroglyphs 
and  what  many  today  assume  were  bath- 
ing pools.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
royal  highways  traversing  the  lava  beds. 
In  short,  there  are  the  tangible  remains 
of  a  highly  civilized  ancient  culture, 
imique  to  this  country. 

The  Kaloka  Fish  Pond  and  Honokohau 
have  become  the  focal  point  of  citizens 
of  Hawaii  and  of  this  Nation  concerned 
with  preserving  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
Hawaiian  culture.  The  site  too  has  be- 
come a  focal  point  of  those  intent  upon 
developing  the  residential,  commercial, 
and  recreational  potentials  inherent  in 
the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Parenthetically,  you  might  wonder 
what  historical  significance  there  is  in 
a  toboggan  slide. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  approved 
plans  for  a  major  recreational  develop- 
ment which  would  encompass  the  Hono- 
kohau National  Historic  Landmark  and 
the  lands  along  the  coast  have  been 
zoned  for  such  development.  Here,  prog- 
ress threatens  to  destroy  that  which  some 
think  worthy  of  protection.  And,  in  the 
minds  of  others,  development  is  being 
impeded  by  overzealous  protectors  of  a 
long  past  and  heretofore  forgotten  cul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
comment  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  who  asked  in  some  prior  bill 
whether  or  not  it  had  toboggsm  slides.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  these  slides  were  used  by  Wgh- 
caste  or  princely  Hawaiians  to  demon- 
strate their  daring  and  to  settle  political 
disputes  and  rivalry.  In  the  older  days 
these  slides  were  very  similar  to  the  ones 
we  might  find  now  in  a  modem  ski  area, 
but  with,  however,  quite  a  great  deal  of 
difference. 

A  sUde  was  built  of  stone  and  was  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  long,  much  like  those 
used  on  today's  winter  games,  except 
that  it  was  covered  with  straw,  greased, 
in  a  straight  line  and  ended  in  the  sea. 
On  both  sides,  there  were  natural  haz- 
ards such  as  sharp  lava  rock.  A  winning 
tobogganer,  or  survivor,  generally  was 
assured  that  there  would  be  no  minority 
views  to  distract  from  his  own. 
The  resolution  of  the  apparent  con- 


flict is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  legls- 
Stlon  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is 
S  determtae  the  feasibility  and  desh:- 
ability  of  preserving  and  interpreting 
That  which  Is  there  and  is  worthy  of 
Serving  and  Interpreting.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  study  authorized  by  this 
bill  is  the  sort  of  progress  that  will  not 
Mid  should  not  unnecessarily  impede 
development  of  other  equally  desirable 
objectives.  ,  .    .      x. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
stated  that  the  Secretary  ahready  has  the 
authority  under  existing  law  to  conduct 
studies  such  as  this,  and  that,  therefore, 
no  new  legislation  is  required.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affahrs 
considers  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
wiU  serve  to  catalyze  that  procedure.  This 
bill  specificaUy  directs  initiation  of  the 
study    More  importantly,  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appointment  of  a  predomi- 
nantly Hawaiian  advisory  committee  to 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Secretary 
during  the  course  of  the  study.  This  bill 
also  contains  a  measure  of  insurance  to 
prevent  activities  which  might  adversely 
affect  the  site  pending  determination  of 
the  central  issue:  Whether  to  add  the 
site  as  an  additional  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System— 450,000  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  study  purposes  and,  as 
is  noted  on  the  report  acoompanyhig  this 
bill  expenses  attributable  to  the  advis- 
ory' commission  would  presumably  be 
charged  against  that  ceUing. 

I  urge  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and 
that  H.R.  11774  do  pass. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  _.  ,^  X 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlwnan  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  chiefs  do  a  little 

fishing  in  those  ponds  on  the  way  down? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  not  on  the  way 

down.  That  was  only  afterward,  after 

they  survived. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  H.R.  11774  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Representatives  Mnnc  and 
Matsunaga.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  area 
generally  known  as  the  Honokohau  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmark  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  feasibiUty  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  unit  of  the  Nati<Kial  Park 
System  at  this  location. 

background 
In  the  early  1960's,  an  area  located  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
was  designated  by  executive  action  as  a 
national  historic  landmark.  At  that  time, 
the  historic  value  of  the  Honokohau  Set- 
tlement was  recognized  as  being  na- 
tionally significant.  It  contains  many  an- 
cieat  house  sites,  four  Hawaiian  temples, 
fishponds,  and  numerous  tombs  and  pet- 
roglyphs are  foimd  there. 

Unfortunately,  the  site  is  now  in  dan- 
ger of  significant  alteration  because  it 
has  beea  zoned  for  urban  development 


and  a  plan  for  a  large  recreation  complex 
on  it  has  been  completed.  If  implemented 
in  its  present  form,  the  development  plan 
would  alter  some  of  the  places  consid- 
ered to  be  most  important  to  the  his- 
toric landmark. 

National  historic  landmark  designa- 
tion does  not.  in  itself,  assure  any  Fed- 
eral control  over  activities  which  might 
adversely  affect  the  site;  however,  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  does 
provide  a  mechanism  which  guarantees 
that  Federal  agencies  will  not,  by  their 
actions,   encourage  or   assist  activities 
which  will  adversely  affect  such  sites. 
this  legislation 
This  legislation  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  complete  the  study  of 
the  landmark  and  to  report  his  findings 
and  reccHiunendations  to  the  Congress 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  At  that  time,  the  Con- 
gress can  examine  the  details  of  the  rec- 
ommendations and  determhie  whether  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  establish  a 
unit  of  the  national  park  system  in  this 
area. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  can  initiate  studies  if  he 
has  adequate  funds  available.  He  could, 
in  fact,  undertake  this  study  without  this 
specific  legislation;  however,  during  our 
hearings  we  were  informed  that  present 
plans  do  not  call  for  the  initiation  of  such 
a  study  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Because 
of  impending  developments,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
getting  this  study  imderway  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  study  completed  promptly,  the 
bill  provides  authority  for  the  creation 
of  an  Advisory  Commission  which  is  to 
be  available  to  consult  with  the  Secretary 
or  his  designee  concerning  the  study  and 
it  establishes  a  complete  moratorium  on 
any  activities  requiring  Federal  assist- 
ance, licenses,  permits,  and  the  like,  imtil 
It  is  completed  and  given  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  consideration  by  the 

Congress. 

conclusion 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  several  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation,  I  visited  this 
area.  We  conducted  extensive  field  hear- 
ings  on  the   proposed  legislation  and 
heard  many  witnesses  argue  for  Its  pres- 
ervation. I  think  that  most  of  us  were 
convinced  that  a  thorough  study  of  the 
area  is  merited  and  that  the  relatively 
modest  investment  required— $50, 000— 
would  provide  us  with  the  kind  of  in- 
formation that  we  need  hi  order  to  make 
a  final  determination  on  the  action  to 
ultimately  be  taken. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  HJR.  11774 
does  not  in  any  way  commit  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  Congress  to  any 
specific  course  of  action,  but  it  does  in- 
dicate our  interest  hi  this  area.  As  we 
have  found  hi  the  past,  this  is  the  only 
direct  method  that  is  avaUable  to  the 
Congress  to  indicate  its  priorities  with 
respect  to  studies  of  this  kind. 


As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation,  I  ana 
pleased  to  recommend  the  enactment  of 
HH.  11774. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink)  . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  11774,  legislation  to  author- 
ize a  study  of  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  establishing  a  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  in  order  to  preserve 
and  interpret  the  site  of  Honokohau  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmark  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  can  state  without  qualification 
that  I  believe  it  is  the  most  important  bill 
I  have  yet  had  the  honor  of  submitting 
in  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii. 

This  is  a  bill  to  protect  a  very  vital,  and 
very  precious  piece  of  property  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  The  land  hivolved  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  history  and  the  cvl- 
ture  of  the  native  Hawaiian  people  who 
Inhabited  these  islands  long  before  the 
advent  of  the  white  man  and  his  civili- 
zation. ^  ^  .^  . 
The  islands  of  Hawaii  were  first  luiited 
by  a  great  leader.  King  Kamehameha  the 
Great,  whose  statue  now  stands  in  our 
Capitol's  Statuary  Hall. 

This  famous  leader  of  the  Hawaiian 
people  was  secretly  buried  in  a  sacred 
fishpond  on  the  shore  of  the  Island  of 
HawaU,  largest  island  in  the  Hawaiian 
chain.  The  fishpond  was  used  by  the  na- 
tive HawaUans  for  raishig  a  food  supply, 
iising  techniques  which  now  have  been 
lost.  The  fishpond  was  an  indentation  in 
the  coast,  aiclosed  by  construction  of  a 
seawall  with  lava  rocks  to  block  off  the 
ocean  waves. 

All  of  this  was  part  of  a  thriving 
Hawaiian  community  mi  the  big  island 
which  included  other  areas  going  back 
from  the  coast  to  the  mountains  inland. 
Adjacent  to  the  fishpond  was  an  area 
where  Hawaiian  royalty  lived. 

Today  the  rugged  seawall  still  stands, 
and  the  fishpond  exists  intact,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Hawaiian  culture  still 
left  in  the  Islands.  In  the  surrounding 
area  are  other  prime  archaeological 
specimens  hicluding  ancient  house  sites, 
four  helaus  or  sacred  temples,  tombs, 
and  a  holua  or  lava  toboggan  slide  used 
by  royalty  for  sport. 

The  historical  importance  of  these 
sites  was  recognized  by  their  designation 
as  the  Honokohau  National  Historic 
Landmark  in  1969. 

More  recently,  the  area  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  private  developer  who 
wishes  to  build  a  hotel  and  resort  de- 
velopment in  the  area.  This  developer, 
based  in  the  mainland  United  States,  has 
purchased  the  land  and  is  ready  to  buUd. 
But  part  of  his  plan  includes  the  tearing 
down  of  the  seawall  so  that  the  cove  be- 
hind it  can  be  converted  into  a  beach. 
He  states  that  there  is  no  other  suitable 
beach  site  on  the  rugged  lava-strewn 
coastline. 
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In  order  to  tear  down  the  seawall  the 
developer  needed  the  approval  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  proposal 
Involved  an  alteration  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

As  required  by  law  in  the  case  of  an 
area  which  has  been  designated  as  a 
national  historic  site,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' requested  an  advisory  opinion  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation.  After  extensive  hear- 
ings and  field  trips  to  inspect  the  site, 
the  Council  found  that  preservation  of 
the  landmark  and  Kaloko  Pond  "is  In 
the  national  interest."  It  recommended 
that  the  Hawaiitm  people,  through  Con- 
gress, be  afforded  "reas(Hiable  ow>or- 
tunity  to  provide  for  the  preservation 
under  public  ownership  for  present  and 
future  generations." 

The  purpose  of  my  bUl  Is  to  permit 
such  an  opportimity.  The  bill  calls  for  a 
1-year  study  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  after  which  the  Congress  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  Its  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  instructed  to  withhold  issuance 
of  the  permit  for  desecration  of  the  sea- 
wall. 

I  consider  preservation  of  this  pond, 
the  burial  place  of  the  foimder  of  the 
Hawaiian  kingdom,  essential  if  there  Is 
to  be  any  remnant  of  the  Hawaiian 
heritage. 

Recently  this  Congress  adopted  legis- 
lation providing  more  than  $1  billion  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  for  the  natives 
of  Alaska.  I  supported  this  legislation, 
but  let  us  remember  that  we  have  done 
nothing  to  help  the  native  Hawaiians. 

Today  the  Hawaiians  are  declining  in 
numbers.  They  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  intrusion  of  others.  They  have  lost 
their  land. 

The  Hawaiians  need  desperately  to 
maintain  their  history  and  culture — the 
ties  to  the  past  that  are  their  birthright. 
Every  destruction  of  this  legacy  of 
achievement  erodes  their  identity.  Sowi 
they  wiU  be  cut  off  completely  in  a  mod- 
em civilization  they  had  no  part  In  form- 
ing. 

This  destruction  of  history  need  not 
be.  We  can,  suid  we  must,  preserve  the 
birthright  of  the  Hawaiians,  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  us  as  well.  We  need  to 
know  and  appreciate  their  contributions. 
They  are  part  of  our  national  history  and 
our  heritage. 

I  fear  that  the  destruction  of  Kaloko 
Pond  would  be  a  killing  blow  to  this  great 
cause.  I  earnestly  ask  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  important  legislation.  It  is  not 
large  in  terms  of  dollars  or  area  affected. 
But  it  is  large  in  terms  of  the  future  of 
the  Hawaiian  people. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  measure,  which  we 
cosponsored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  swift  approval  of 
HJl.  11774,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnnc).  As  the  committee 


has  outlined  in  its  report,  the  bill  would 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  merits  of  in- 
cluding as  a  unit  of  America's  national 
park  system  t^e  site  of  the  Honokohau 
National  Historical  Landmark  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  It  would  also  prohibit 
any  Federal  agency  from  issuing  permis- 
sion for  any  commercial  development 
within  the  designated  area  during  the 
period  of  the  study. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
merely  to  provide  a  breathing  spell  dur- 
ing which  a  proper  decision  on  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  this  historical  landmark 
can  be  reached.  The  legislation  is  made 
necessary  by  moves  to  convert  major 
parts  of  the  landmark  area  into  a  com- 
mercial resort  area. 

Located  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  the  Honokohau  Na- 
tional Landmark  area  contains  what  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  describes 
as  "a  significant  grouping  of  archeolog- 
ical  sites  that  are  virtually  intact  and 
date  from  prehistoric  times."  That  is 
a  correct,  if  imderstated,  estimate  of 
this  area's  historic  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  landmark 
area,  stretching  over  an  area  2  miles  long 
and  a  half  mile  wide,  is  rich  in  Hawai- 
ian history  and  lore.  Included  in  the 
area  is  ancient  Kaloko  Fishpond,  which 
was  the  center  of  life  in  the  ancient  vil- 
lage, the  burial  site  of  King  Kameha- 
meha  the  Great,  who  imited  all  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  into  one  kingdom,  and 
that  of  his  father. 

The  unique  culture  and  music  of  Ha- 
waii have  been  fast  disappearing  under 
the  onslaught  of  modem  trends.  One  of 
the  aspects  of  that  ancient  culture  most 
endangered  is  the  very  history  of  the 
native  Hawaiian  people.  The  preserva- 
tion of  Kaloko  Pond  and  the  entire  Ho- 
nokohau Settlement  is  imperative  if  that 
history  is  to  be  properly  recorded  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

HR.  11774  provides  the  best  method 
for  attainment  of  that  objective,  and  I, 
therefore,  urge  its  overwhelming  approv- 
al today. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  study  bill  and  I  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  its  passage. 

HJl.  11774  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  the  Honokohau 
National  Historic  Landmark  as  a  unit  of 
the  National  Park  System  and  directs 
that  the  study  be  completed  and  a  re- 
port thereon  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  within  1  year. 

In  order  that  the  study  will  reflect  the 
expertise  of  native  Hawaiians,  a  Study 
Advisory  Commission  consisting  of  15 
members  is  established  by  the  bill.  That 
Commission  is  to  have  at  least  10  mem- 
bers who  are  native  Hawaiians  and  that 
means  a  descendent  of  the  races  inhabit- 
ing the  Hawaiian  Islands  previous  to  the 
year  1778. 

The  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion is  to  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary 
in  his  study  duties. 

I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  or  influence 
the  Secretary's  study.  There  are  conflict- 
ing interests  in  the  Honokohau  area.  De- 


velopers own  and  want  to  develop  the 
lands  on  which  the  several  fish  ponds, 
ruins  of  ancient  houses,  temples,  and  a 
toboggan  slide  are  located. 

To  many  of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  the 
fish  ponds,  ruins,  and  temples  at  Hono- 
kohau represent  a  cultural  heritage  that 
is  fast  disappearing.  Many  believe  the 
bones  of  Kamehameha  the  Great,  the 
unifier  of  the  Hawaiian  Isles,  lie  some- 
where in  the  vicinity.  Undoubtedly,  there 
are  many  relics  and  prehistoric  petro- 
glyphs  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  State  of  Hawaii,  imder  the  land 
use  law  of  1961,  zoned  all  land  for  either 
lurban,  rural,  agricultural,  or  conserva- 
tion uses.  In  1969.  the  Honokohau  area 
was  zoned  for  resort,  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  open  use.  In  that  same  year, 
the  State  land  use  commission  ap- 
proved a  plan  for  the  development  of  a 
major  recreation  commimity  on  the 
shore  of  the  Kaloko  flsh  pond  at  Hono- 
kohau. A  new  coastal  highway  leading  to 
a  new  jetport  has  been  constructed  a 
few  hundred  yards  inland  from  this  pro- 
posed study  area. 

In  1962,  however,  the  area  was  declared 
eligible  to  be  a  national  historic  land- 
mark. 

There  certainly  will  be  much  to  study, 
and,  I  suspect,  more  to  resolve. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
presently  has  the  authority  to  conduct 
the  study  envisaged  by  this  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
was  of  the  opinion  that  passage  of  this 
bill  would  serve  to  give  this  study  a  meas- 
ure of  priority.  The  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  study  is  worthwhile  and  recom- 
mends enactment  of  H.R.  11774. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  11774,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  9 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  VERRAZANO  DAY- 
MONDAY.  APRIL  17, 1972 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  that  great  Florentine  navi- 
gator, Giovanni  da  Verrazano  whose  ex- 
plorations along  our  eastern  coast  pro- 
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rfuced  the  first  factual  maps  and  Infor- 
mation concerning  this  rich  new  heml- 
«here   Because  of  his  intrepid  probing 
of  cur  shores  from  South  Carolina  to 
Newfoundland  in  1524  the  world  learned 
of  important  navigation  areas,  the  most 
taportant  of  which  today  are  known  as 
New  York  Harbor  and  Narraganset  Bay. 
To  those  of  us  who  were  bom  and 
reared  in  Brooklyn,   Verrazano  has   a 
special  place  in  our  gallery  of  heroes.  It 
»Q  his  unusually  accurate  and  detailed 
charting  of  the  areas  which  his  small 
ship  visited  that  stimulated  the  concen- 
trated fiow  of  European   shipphig  for 
trade  and  settlement  to  the  New  World 
through  the  safe  waters  of  New  York 
Harbor  and  made  it  a  veritable  gateway 
to  be  used  for  generations  to  come. 

We  are  proud  of  Verrazano.  We  are 
proud  that  the  bridge  which  today  spans 
the  narrows  between  Staten  Island  and 
Brooklyn  bears  his  name.  We  are  proud 
also  that  largely  because  of  our  efforts,  a 
commemorative  stamp  was  issued  in  trib- 
ute to  this  magnificent  navigator  whose 
492d  birthday  we  observe  today. 

Mr    Speaker.   In   8  short   years   we 
wUl  be  celebrating  the  500th  anniversary 
of  the  birih  of  Giovanni  da  Verrazano. 
This  celebration  should  be  one  of  great 
magnitude  and  widespread  observance. 
It  should  have  adequate  preparation  and 
long-range  planning,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  Italo-American  organizations  for 
whom  it  will  hold  great  interest  but  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
should  begin  immediately  to  consider  the 
types  of  honors  -vhich  this  body  con- 
siders fitting  for  the  man  who  has  meant 
so  much  to  oiu"  country's  development. 
Surely,   some   of    the   most   important 
coastal  areas  and  waterways  which  we 
shall  be  converting  into  national  parks 
or  sancturaries  should  bear  the  name  of 
Verrazano. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  Join  our  fellow 
citizens  of  Italian  birth  or  heritage  in 
observing  the  birthday  of  this  great  citi- 
zen of  Italy,  we  should  remind  oiurselves 
of  the  scores  of  other  great  Italians  who 
have  also  made  great  contributions  to 
this  Nation. 

Members  of  this  body  will  recall  that 
over  a  oeriod  of  time,  I  have  frequently 
set  forth  my  strong  objection  to  the  all 
too  frequent  tendency  for  so  many  Amer- 
icans to  link  the  criminal  actc  of  a  few 
Italian  mobsters  with  the  great  body  of 
loyal  American  citizens  who  can  justly 
be  proud  of  their  Importance  and  their 
gifts  to  all  of  their  fellow  Americans.  It 
would  do  well  for  all  of  us  to  remember 
the  vast  number  of  great  Americans — 
who,  proud  of  their  Italian  blood,  have 
made  heroic  contributions  to  the  welfare 
and  successful  development  of  this  their 
country.  Let  us  not  lose  sight  for  even  a 
moment  of  the  Femis,  the  Rizzuttos,  the 
Marchisios,  the  Peccoras,  the  La  Guar- 
dias,  the  Esposltos,  the  roscanninis,  the 
Verdis,  the  Moffos,  the  Lanzas,  or  any 
of  the  thousands  of  great  people  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much.  To  so  remind  ourselves 
of  the  role  Americans  of  Italian  birth  or 
descent  have  played  in  our  land  would  be 


a  fitting  tribute  to  Giovanni  da  Verra- 
zano on  this  his  birthday. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND 
RADIO   LIBERTY 


(Mr  McKINNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ,        .     *». 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
near  future,  the  House  will  take  under 
consideration  the  1972  funding  appropri- 
ation for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  . 

According  to  the  conference  report 
prepared  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  we  will  be  asked  to  appropri- 
ate $36  million  for  the  1972  fiscal  year 
operations  of  the  radios. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  sum  to  be  In- 
sufficient and  at  the  appropriate  time, 
I  will  ask  that  $14  million  be  added  to 
that  figure  for  a  total  of  $50  million  for 
fiscal  1972. 

This  request  may  come  as  a  surprise 
since  in  recent  weeks  doubt  has  been  cast 
on  the  continued  existence  of  the  two 
organizations.  In  some  quarters,  their 
function  has  been  described  as  an 
"anachronism"  of  the  cold  war.  I  would 
contend,  however,  that  now  more  than 
ever  before,  there  exists  a  need  for  truth 
in  the  world  community. 

If  as  some  would  suggest,  the  cold  war 
has  thawed,  then  the  Soviet  Union  should 
welcome  an  expansion  in  the  free  fiow  of 
information. 

If  there  is  to  be  true  meaning  to  the 
new  detente  in  Europe,  Willy  Brandt's 
"Ostpolitik,"  it  will  only  come  through 
mutual  \mderstanding,  a  mutual  under- 
standing based  on  truth. 

If  the  President's  pursuit  of  peace  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  to  bear  fruit, 
it  can  only  be  accomplished  through  a 
two-way  exchange  of  ideas. 

Sadly  Mr.  Speaker,  I  harbor  serious 
doubts  about  the  aforementioned  "ifs.'' 
Frankly,  I  yeam  to  be  proven  wrong,  but 
until  these  Western  initiatives  are 
matched  by  Eastern  sincerity.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  doubts  I  do. 

If  these  beacons  of  truth  are  out  or 
date  relics,  then  why  does  the  Soviet 
Union  continue  to  make  every  effort  to 
jam  their  broadcasts.  Must  the  dove  of 
peace  be  muzzled?  We  are  told  that  gov- 
ernment officials  in  the  Eastem  bloc 
countries  find  the  broadcasts  offensive 
and  their  continued  operation  could  up- 
set the  delicate  balance  of  Improved  re- 
lations. But  what  of  reciprocity?  The 
Communist  governments  seem  to  give  lit- 
tle thought  to  Western  sensitivity. 

By  contrast,  in  terms  of  international 
broadcasting.  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  beam  some  1,000  hours  per 
week  toward  the  Iron  Curtain  while  the 
transmitters  of  the  Communist  nations 
are  on  6,500  hours  per  week. 

And  how  are  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  received?  According  to  the 
Russian  author  and  Nobel  Prize  winner, 
Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn: 


If  we  learn  anything  about  evenU  In  our 
country.  It's  from  them. 

I  do  not  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  organizations  mimic  their  com- 
petitors by  launching  a  wave  of  propa- 
ganda. They  must  simply  continue  to 
supply  the  desired  commodity:  Unfet- 
tered information. 

The  people  of  the  Communist  nations 
have  demonstrated  this  desire  time  and 
again.  Recent  surveys  conducted  by  Aus- 
trian, Danish.  French.  English,  and 
Swedish  research  firms  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing: In  response  to  the  question  what 
is  the  most  important  function  of  Rf^, 
the  response  "to  inform"  led  the  list  by 
more  then  2  to  1  in  Poland.  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 

This  trust  must  be  maintained,  and  as 
I  have  indicated,  expanded.  On-the-alr 
time  must  be  Increased.  Staffing  must  be 
increased  and  the  challenge  of  jamming 
must  be  met.  _ 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  small  pnce  to  pay 
for  the  voice  of  freedom. 


A  FLEECING  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) .  ^  ■  V-* 
Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  CBS  television  program  "60  Minutes" 
showed  the  disgraceful  manner  m  which 
transportation  cargo  theft  has  been  so 
commonplace  that  young  hoodlums  can 
laugh  at  lawmakers  and  the  court  sys- 
tem. . 

In  the  program,  "The  Great  American 
Train  Robbery."  Mike  Wallace.  CBS  re- 
porter, showed  how  boxcars  are  brokoi 
Into  with  complete  abandon,  goods 
stolen,  and  Uien  distributed  by  young 
criminals  so  they  can  have  ready  cash. 

And  the  yoimg  hoodlums  we  viewed  on 
the  program  last  night  seem  to  be  only 
the  Up  of  the  iceberg  costing  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  In  higher  prices.  The 
pubUc  is  being  fleeced  at  the  loading 
ramp  whUe  we  stand  idly  by. 

At  the  close  of  the  program.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace said,  "The  Congress  seems  ready  to 
do  something  about  it."  I  hope  Mr.  Wal- 
lace Is  right. 

The  Senate  passed  a  cargo  theft  study 
commission  over  a  year  ago,  but  Uie 
House  has  not  yet  held  any  conunittee 
hearings  on  the  subject. 

Cargo  theft  tallied  a  whopphig  esti- 
mated $2  billion  in  losses  for  aU  trans- 
portation industries  last  year.  The  Indus- 
try largely  has  turned  its  head;  the  law 
enforcement  officials  are  frustrated.  Let 
not  the  Congress  add  to  the  snarl. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  will  hold  Immediate 
hearings  on  cargo  seciulty. 

FEDERAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  which  will  begin  on  July 
1,  the  Federal  Government  will  pro- 
vide $18,576,630,000  to  carry  out  its  nu- 
merous research  programs.  This  figure 
compares  with  $18,146,918,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  has  but  a  little  over  2 
months  left  and  $16,350,139,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  Some  programs  have  been 
omitted  inasmuch  as  the  budget  does  not 
always  separate  funds  for  research  from 
other  items,  but  I  am  confident  that  the 
compilation  which  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
Is  about  as  exhaustive  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it. 

Over  half  of  the  money  which  the 
budget  obligates  for  1973  will  be  ear- 
marked for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  will  receive  $10,409,279,000.  Other 
large  amounts  will  be  allotted  to  the  Na- 
ticmal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, which  is  down  for  $3,480,950,000, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  will  get  $2,- 
008,913,000. 

One  of  the  reasons  our  National  Gov- 
ernment was  established  was  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense.  If  we  are  to 
be  able  to  defend  ourselves,  we  must  be 
the  strongest  power  on  earth — not  No.  2, 
but  No.  1.  In  order  to  be  No.  1,  we  must 
develop  the  best  means  for  responding 
to  attacks  by  enemy  powers.  Situations 
may  arise  where  we  would  be  forced  to 
strike  first  In  order  to  forestall  an  at- 
tack. We  cannot  successfully  defend  our- 
selves with  yesterday's  weapons — we 
must  have  weapons  that  are  as  good  as 
and  better  than  those  of  potential  ene- 
mies. I  want  the  United  States  to  be  first 
in  Its  ability  to  defend  itself  against  all 
raiemles. 

As  a  result  of  the  huge  sums  spent  on 
space  exploration,  Americans  were  the 
first  to  reach  the  moon.  We  must  now 
decide  whether  we  should  remain  first  in 
this  new,  exciting,  and  challenging  field 
of  human  endeavor,  or  whether  we  should 
rest  on  our  laurels  while  other  nations 
catch  up  or  surpass  us.  I  want  the  United 
States  to  be  first  in  space  exploration. 

We  have  spent  and  will  continue  to 
spend  large  sums  in  our  war  against  crip- 
pling and  killing  diseases,  in  our  efforts 
to  mitigate  and  lessen  human  suffering, 
and  in  our  attempts  to  lengthen  the  life- 
span. While  guarding  against  imdue  op- 
timism, let  us  hope  that  our  researchers 
win  a  victory  over  the  ancient  enemy  of 
mankind  called  cancer.  I  want  an  Amer- 
ican to  be  the  first  to  discover  a  cure  for 
cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  feel  that  we  in 
the  Congress  should  appropriate  what- 
ever sums  are  necessary  to  provide  the 
best  possible  defense  for  oiu-  Nation,  to 
enable  us  to  remain  first  in  space  ex- 
ploration, to  intensify  the  campaign 
against  cancer  and  other  major  diseases, 
and  to  continue  other  important  research 
programs,  this  does  not  mean  that  I  am 
not  concerned  about  the  cost  of  all  this 
research.  While  providing  the  money 
needed  for  worthwhile  programs,  we 
ought  to  simultaneously  scrutinize  each 
of  them,  seeking  out  places  where  we 
can  economize.  Overlapping  and  dupllca- 
tirai  of  functions  must  be  eliminated  and. 
wherever  possible  without  harm  to  the 
Nation,  postponements  must  be  ordered 


for  programs  that  can  be  deferred  until 
the  budget  has  been  balanced.  Many  re- 
search activities  can  be  performed  by 
State  and  local  governments  or  at  the 
expense  of  private  individuals  or  orga- 
nizations. 

As  the  various  appropriations  meas- 
ures move  through  the  legislative  mill, 
we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  some  words 
that  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  directed  to 
his  fellow  Americans  on  January  17, 1961. 
but  3  days  before  he  laid  down  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Presidency.  Let  me  read  to 
you  the  pertinent  paragraphs  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  farewell  address: 

In  the  technological  revolution,  research 
has  become  central;  It  also  becomes  more 
formalized,  complex,  and  coetly.  A  steadily 
Increasing  share  Is  conducted  for,  by.  or  at 
the   direction   of,   the  Federal   government. 

Today,  the  solitary  Inventor,  tinkering  in 
his  shop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  In  laboratories  and  test- 
ing fields.  In  the  same  faeiblon,  the  fre« 
university,  historically  the  fountalnhead  of 
free  Ideas  and  scientific  discovery,  has  ex- 
perienced a  revolution  In  the  conduct  of  re- 
search. Partly  because  of  the  huge  costs  in- 
volved, a  government  contract  becomes  vir- 
tually a  substitute  for  Intellectual  curloelty. 
For  every  old  blackboard  there  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  new  electronic  computers. 

The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  na- 
tion's scholars  by  Federal  employment,  proj- 
ect allocations,  and  the  power  of  money  Is 
ever  present — and  is  gravely  to  be  regarded. 

Yet,  in  holding  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery in  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must 
also  be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite  dan- 
ger that  public  policy  coiUd  Itself  become 
the  captive  of  a  scientific-technological  elite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  heed  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's advice  as  we  act  on  the  appro- 
priations measures  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

The  list  of  research  and  related  pro- 
grams follows: 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH-LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Congressional  Research 
Service,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses: 

Policy  analysis  and  re- 
search        3,781 

Documentation  and  status 
of  legislation 338 

Information  and  reference 
services 1,261 

Administration  and  support 
services 270 

Total  obligations 5,650 


4, 845  6. 538 

500  631 

1,482  1,773 

336  400 


7,163 


9,342 


Policy  analysis  and  research.  The  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  provides  research. 
Information,  and  consultative  services  to 
Members  and  committees  of  Congress,  assist- 
ing them  In  the  analysis,  e^}pralsal.  and 
evaluation  of  legislative  Issues  and  proposals, 
and  of  recommendations  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  or  executive 
branch  agencies.  This  support  comes  in  the 
form  of  research  reports,  in-deptb  policy 
analyses,  consultations,  briefings,  legal  re- 
search, assistance  with  committee  hearings, 
background  studies,  and  related  data  and 
materials.  Lists  of  subjects  and  policy  areas 
which  might  profitably  be  pursued  are 
periodically  made  available  to  each  congres- 
sional committee.  These  services  are  directed 
toward  assisting  Members  and  committees  In 
determining  the  advisability  of  enacting  leg- 
islative proposals.  In  estimating  the  probable 


resultB  of  such  proposals  and  of  alternatives 
to  them,  and  In  evaluating  methods  for  ac- 
complishing the  results  sought. 

Documentation  and  statiia  of  legislation 
The  Services  prepares  and  publishes  on  % 
periodic  basis  for  distribution  to  Members 
and  committees  the  Digest  of  Public  General 
Bills,  which  Includes  summaries  of  all  public 
bills  and  resolutions  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress, the  changes  made  therein  during  the 
legislative  process,  the  status  of  bills  re. 
celvlng  action,  and  various  pertinent  indexes 
The  Service  also  prepares  and  distributes 
weekly  reports  on  the  status  of  selected 
major  legislation.  Upon  request  from  Mem- 
bers and  committees,  the  Service  provides 
legislative  history  memoranda  with  respect 
to  measures  on  which  hearings  have  been 
announced,  and  It  compiles  and  makes  avail- 
able  to  each  committee  reports  on  legisla- 
tively authorized  programs  and  activities 
which  are  within  that  committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion and  which  are  scheduled  to  terminate 
during  the  current  Congress. 

Information  and  reference  services.  The 
Service  assists  Members  in  the  performance 
of  their  representative  duties.  Reference  flies, 
containing  clippings,  pamphlets,  and  docu- 
ments, are  maintained  for  rapid  informa- 
tional use.  Staff  researchers  and  Members 
are  alerted  to  current  articles  and  publica- 
tions In  their  fields  of  interest  by  computer 
produced  citations.  Lists  of  multillthed  re- 
ports prepared  by  CRS  staff  for  use  of  con- 
greaslonal  ofllces  providing  information  on 
legislative  Issues  are  circulated,  and  reader 
services  are  provided  by  the  Congressional 
Reading  Room. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1971  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Congressional 
Research  Service, 
congressional  committees 
and  commissions 


46 


54 


54 


THE  JUDICIARY-COURTS  OF  APPEALS,  DISTRICT  COURTS, 
AND  OTHER  JUDICIAL  SERVICES 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1971  1973 

actual     estimate     estimate 


Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts:' 
Study  of  rules  of  practice 
and  procedure 


80 


80 


90 


>  This  Office,  among  other  things,  is  conducting  a  continuous 
study  of  the  rules  of  practice  ani$  procedure  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

EXECUTIVE  BRANCH-EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT. COUNCIL  OF.  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1972  1973 

1971  esti-  estl- 

actual         mate  mate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Economic  studies 
and  analyses 


45 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  AND  OFFICE  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1972  1973 

1971  esti-  estl- 

actual         mate  mat* 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Environmental 
study  contracts, 


Apil  17,  1972 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PRODUCTIVITY 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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12997 


1971 
actual 


1972 
esti- 
mate 


1973 

esti- 
mate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Recommend  policies  to  in- 
crease productivity, 
including  educational, 
research,  and  regional 

activities 

Change  in  selected 
resources 


phasis  on  the  extent  to  which  programs  are 
successful  In  achieving  basic  objectives,  and 
those  aimed  at  assessing  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  different  program  strategies,  ap- 
proaches, and  techniques  used  by  antipoverty 
programs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE-AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH  SERVICE 

|ln  thousands  of  dot  la  rs| 


454 
80 


4,416 
50 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Total  obligations.. 


534 


4,466 


Basic  research  and  statUtlcal  projects  will 
include  development  of  price  and  produc- 
tivity measures  for  individual  industries  and 
development  of  a  general  wage  Index. 

A  new  research  Initiative  will  be  oriented 
to  improving  the  productivity  of  Industry 
and  government  within  the  authority  avail- 
able in  the  Economic  StabUizatlon  Act 
Amendment  of  1971. 

OFFICE  OF  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  POLICY 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Farm  research 119,020     127,158 

Utilization  research  and 
development 39,759       40,539 

Nutrition  and  consumer  use 
research 4,970        5,156 

Marketing  research 10.272       10,830 

Research  and  development 
on  the  eradication  of 
narcotic-producing  plants 2,100 

Coordination  of  depart- 
mental and  interdepart- 
mental activities  related 
-     to  pests  and  their 

control ,   M  158 

Construction  of  facilities 3,49J        7,740 

Contingencies - 1,000 


125,490 

39,947 

4.902 
10, 747 

2,100 


158 
2,556 
1,000 


Total  research 177,578     194,681       185,900 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses:' 
Research  and  development. 


833 


980 


1973 
estimate 


1,205 


lA  contractual  program  is  conducted  to  provide  in-depth 
studies  and  research  in  areas  of  national  importance. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EXECUTIVE  ORGANI- 
ZATION t 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Study  oi  the  organization  of 
the  executive  branch  of 
Government 

Change  m  selected  resources. 


483 
15 


Total  obligations. 


498 


)  The  Council ,  which  reviewed  the  organization  of  the  executive 
branch,  completed  its  work  on  May  7, 1971. 

FUf^OS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE   PRESIDENT-OFFICE  OF 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


Economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram: Research,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation 55,337 


587 


Projects  supported  under  research  and 
development  provide  the  basis  for  planning 
national  programs  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
promote  equality  of  opportunity.  These  con- 
sist of  systematic  analyses  of  the  causes  of 
poverty,  Identification  of  need,  design  of 
social  experiments,  development  of  accepted 
hypotheses  Into  working  models,  expanding 
successful  concepts  to  demonstration  scale, 
and  developing  mechanisms  for  moving  these 
programs  to  full-scale  operation.  The  1973 
research  and  development  effort  will  center 
around  experiments  designed  to  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  private  market  mechanisms  for 
delivering  social  services  to  the  poor  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  most  promising  services  be- 
gun m  prior  years. 

Evaluation  activities  Included  In  this  com- 
ponent are  of  two  types:  those  providing  an 
overall  assessment  of  the  Impact  and  effec- 
tiveness of  antipoverty  programs,  with  em- 


The  Service  conducts  basic  and  applied 
research  In  the  fields  of  livestock,  plant  sci- 
encles,  entomology,  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, agricultiiral  engineering,  utilization 
and  development,  nutrition  and  consumer 
use,  marketing,  and  on  the  development  of 
methods  to  eradicate  narcotic -producing 
plants. 

Farm  research.  Improved  breeding,  feeding, 
and  management  practices.  Including  man- 
agement of  animal  wastes,  are  developed  for 
farm  livestock,  poultry,  and  domestic  fiu- 
animals.  Practical  methods  are  sought  for 
control  of  diseases,  parasites,  and  Insect  pests 
affecting  th«n  and  to  protect  them  from 
chemical  toxicity  and  other  hazards. 

Investigations  are  conducted  to  improve 

varieties  of  food,  feed,  fiber,  and  other  plants, 

and  to  develop  new  crops;  to  Improve  crop- 
productlon  practices.  Including  methods  to 

21 control  plant  diseases,  nenxatodes,  and  weeds, 

~"^ and  reduce  cost  of  production;  and  to  de- 
velop  safe   chemical,   biological,   and  other 
methods  for  control  of  harmful  pests  affect- 
ing farm  production. 

Investigations  are  conducted  to  Improve 
the  management  of  natural  resources.  In- 
cluding Investigations  to  Improve  soU  and 
water  management  (including  salinity  and 
saline  soils).  Irrigation,  and  conservation 
practices;  to  study  hydrologic  problems  of 
Gigrlcultural  watersheds;  to  determine  the  re- 
lation of  soU  types  and  water  to  plant,  ani- 
mal, and  human  nutrition;  and  to  apply 
engineering  principles  to  Improve  efficiency 
and  reduce  costs  of  agricultural  production. 
The  research  is  aimed  at  the  profitable  pro- 
duction of  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  feed, 
fiber,  and  other  agricultural  products  of  de- 
sired quality  at  minimum  costs.  Increased 
attention  has  been  given  to  studies  on  pro- 
tection of  plants,  animals,  and  natiu*al  re- 
sources from  harmful  effects  of  soil,  water, 
and  air  pollution.  Research  also  concerns  the 
application  of  remote  sensing  techniques  In 
meeting  agricultural  problems. 

The  1973  program  provides  for  complete 
staffing,  equipping,  and  operation  of  pesti- 
cide laboratories  for  research  on  biological 
and  other  alternate  methods  of  pest  control 
and  for  additional  testing  of  nonchemlcal 
means  of  pests  control. 

Utilization  research  and  development. 
Chemical,  physical,  and  biological  research 
Is  conducted  to  develop  Increased  Industrial 
uses  of  farm  products,  and  new  and  improved 
foods,  feeds,  and  fabrics;  and  to  develop  Im- 
proved methods  for  processing  agrlcultxiral 
commodities. 

The  research  aim  Is  to  expand  the  demand 
for  farm  products  by  developing  new  and 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


45,200         68,000 


Improved  products  and  economical  processes 
tailored  to  the  requirements  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  markets.  The  research  conducted 
Includes  studies  to  protect  food  and  feed 
products  from  harmftil  microbial  orgaiLlsms 
and  naturally  occurring  toxins  and  studies 
of  health -related  problems  of  tobacco.  In- 
creased effort  Is  being  given  to  the  processing 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  minimize 
waste  formation  and  to  utilize  waste  prod- 
ucts to  avoid  pollution. 

Nutrition    and    consumer    use    research. 
Studies  are  made  of  human  nutritional  re- 
quirements, composition  and  nutritive  value 
of  foods,  and  consumer  and  food  economics. 
The  research  aim  Is  to  determine  nutrient 
requirements    and    how    foods    can    supply 
these  to  best  assure  nutritional  well-being 
of  people  throughout  their  lifespan;  to  pro- 
vide   up-to-date    Information    al>out    food 
consumption  and  nutrition  of  the  popula- 
tion;  and  to  develop  Improved  procedures 
for  household  preparation,  care,  and  preser- 
vation of  foods  which  will  preserve  their  nu- 
tritional, sanitary,  and  wholesome  quality. 
Marketing  research.  Practical  answers  to 
reduce  costs  and  maintain  product  quality 
In  moving  products  from  farm  to  consumer 
are  sought  through  research.  For  farm  prod- 
ucts as  they  pass  through  marketing  chan- 
nels, efforts  are  made  to  develop  safe  meth- 
ods to  determine  quality,  reduce  losses  from 
waste  and  spoilage,  and  Improve  efficiency 
In    physical    handling    and    transportation. 
The  work  Includes  research  at  each  stage 
of  marketing,  such  as  assembly  points  and 
storage  facilities,  and  of  transportation  at 
terminal  or  central  markets,  and  at  whole- 
sale and  retaU  markets.  Research  Is  also  con- 
cerned with  mycotoxlns  In  agrlcultvural  prod- 
ucts in  relation  to  off-farm  handling,  con- 
ditioning, and  storage. 

Research  and  development  on  the  ersMllca- 
tion  of  narcotic-producing  plants.  Research 
tmder  this  activity  was  started  In  1972  as 
outlined  under  the  Omnibus  Drug  Control 
Message  of  June  17,  1971.  The  research  con- 
ducted under  this  activity  Is  directed  toward 
the  development  of  technology  for  the  de- 
tection and  destruction  of  illicit  growth  of 
narcotic-producing  plants  without  adverse 
ecological  effects.  The  development  of  this 
eradication  technology  Is  carried  out  In  co- 
operation with  research  Institutions  In  for- 
eign countries. 

Coordination  of  departmental  and  Inter- 
departmental activities  related  to  pests  and 
their  control.  The  1973  estimates  provide  for 
the  availability  of  (158,000  for  the  use  by 
the  Secretary  to  meet  emergency  situations 
relating  to  the  safe  use  of  pesticides.  The 
project  provided  for  coordination  with  the. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Department  of  the  Interior,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  develop- 
ment of  meastures  to  protect  the  public 
health,  products,  and  resources. 

Construction  of  facilities.  The  1973  esti- 
mates Include  $260,000  for  planning  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Lab- 
oratory and  $1,060,000  for  planning  and  con- 
struction of  an  incinerator  and  waste  water 
treatment  facilities  at  the  Plum  Island  Ani- 
mal Disease  Laboratory.  The  proposed  In- 
crease is  offset  by  the  nonrecurring  amount 
of  $70,000  provided  for  planning  a  soli  and 
water  laboratory  at  Beckley,  West  Virginia, 
m 1972. 


[In  thottsandi  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Scientific  activities  overseas 

(special  foreign 

currency  program): 
Market  development 

research 987 

Agricultural  and  forestry 

researth 4.605 


1,400 
5,600 


2,300 
8,100 


12998 
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AprU  17,  1972      I      April  17,  1972 


Foreign  currencies  which  the  Treasury 
Department  determines  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States 
are  vised  for  expenses  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
authorized  by  law.  Research  Is  carried  on 
through  agreements  negotiated  with  research 
Institutions  and  organizations  In  foreign 
countries.  The  research  must  be  of  Impor- 
tance to  American  agriculture.  It  serves  to 
preserve  and  expand  existing  markets  and 
develop  new  ones  for  agricultural  commodl- 
Itles.  It  provides  for  research  supplementary 
to  domestic  programs  on  problems  of  farm, 
forest,  marketing,  utUlzatlon,  agricultural 
economics,  and  human  nutrition,  and  makes 
IKMSlble  the  conduct  of  research  on  exotic 
Insect  pests  and  diseases  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals which  could  not  be  done  In  the  United 
States. 

[In  thousands  of  dollais] 


1971  1972 

actual    astimate 


1973 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Research 2,601 


3,864 


4,298 


COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Payments  to  agricultural 

experiment  stations  under 

the  Hatch  Act 59,856 

Grants  for  cooperative 

forestry  research 4,438 

Contracts  and  grants  for 

scientific  research },B04 

Grants  for  facilities 1.4Z7 

Pwiaitymail ,  jM 

Federal  administration Z,  IM 

Total  program  costs 

funded! 69.620 

Change  in  selected  resources.       -UZ 

Total  obligations 69,507 


63.118 
4,782 

6,506 
446 
209 

2.307 


67,332 
5,172 

6,982 
392 
264 

2.235 


77,368 
5,526 


82,377 
5.464 


82,894        87.841 


The  Service  administers  funds  for  pay- 
ments and  grants  to  State  agrlcult\iral  ex- 
periment stations  and  other  eligible  Insti- 
tutions for  the  support  of  research  In  agri- 
culture, the  rural  home,  the  rural  commu- 
nity, and  forestry.  This  administration  in- 
vdvee  supervision  of  the  funds,  and  close 
advisory  relations  with  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  schools  of  forestry,  and 
other  institutions  eligible  to  receive  funds. 
The  service  participates  In  the  planning 
"and  coordination  of  research  programs  among 
the  States  and  between  the  States  and  the 
Department. 

Paynxents  to  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions under  the  Hatch  Act.  Grants  under 
the  Hatch  Act  are  allocated  to  agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges In  the  fifty  SUtes  and  Puerto  Rico  for 
agricultural  research  including  investigations 
and  experiments  to  promote  a  permanent  and 
efficient  agricultural  Industry  and  Improve- 
ments in  the  rural  home  and  rural  commu- 
nity. The  increase  requested  for  1973  will 
provide  for  Increased  costs  of  research. 

Grants  for  cooperative  forestry  research. 
TTiese  grants  axe  allocated  to  land-grant  col- 
leges or  agrlc\iltural  experiment  stations  in 
the  fifty  States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  others 
olTering  training  In  the  sciences  basic  to 
forestry  and  having  a  forestry  school.  In  1973, 
additional  funds  will  provide  increased  costs 
of  research. 

Contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  research. 
These  funds  are  for  the  support  of  grants 
on  specific  research  problems  at  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  or  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is  the 
conduct  of  such  research.  Every  research  pro- 
posal selected  for  funding  must  be  evalu- 
ated and  classified  as  outstanding  and  appro- 


priate to  the  needs  of  the  designated  prob- 
lem area.  The  increase  will  be  used  for  pest 
management  research. 

Penalty  mall.  Funds  to  cover  the  cost  of 
penalty  mailings  for  State  agrlciiltural  ex- 
periment station  directors  are  provided  voi- 
der this  activity. 

Federal  administration.  A  coordinating  and 
review  staff  is  maintained  to  examine  re- 
search projects  and  assist  State  institutlooa 
and  Federal  agenices. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
menb: 

Miscellaneous  services  to 
otheraccounts 28  9 

Agencyfor  International 
Devslo  pment 43  1  1 

Current  research  informa- 
tion system 172  420  412 

Total  program  costs 

funded 215  449 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources   5 

Total  obligations 220  449 


422 


422 


[In  ttwusands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Miscellaneous  contributed 
funds: > 
Program  costs  funded... 
Change  In  selected  re- 
sources  

Total  obligations.... 


4 

-1 


>  Miscellaneous  funds  received  from  States ,  local  organizations , 
and  others  are  available  lor  work  under  cooperative  agreements 

STATISTICAL  REPORTING  SERVICE 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Statistical  research  and 
service 


866 


785 


830 


This  work  Includes  review  of  all  statistical 
forms,  survey  plans,  and  reporting  and  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  originating  In  the 
Department  which  require  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  approval;  liaison  within 
the  Department  and  with  other  agencies  for 
coordination  of  statistics;  research  on  and 
development  of  sampling,  forecasting,  and 
other  basic  statistical  techniques  and  meth- 
ods to  Improve  the  crop  and  livestock  esti- 
mates of  the  Department;  provision  of  tech- 
nical consulting  services  on  new  or  improved 
statistical  techniques  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Department;  use  of  and  consultation  on  au- 
tomatic data  processing,  to  develop  and  adapt 
this  technology  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
accuracy  and  timeliness  of  crop  and  livestock 
estimates;  and  conduct  of  special  surveys  re- 
lating to  the  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Farm  economics 7,625 

Marketing  economics 4,062 

Domestic  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic analysis 4,546 

Total  program  costs 

funded 16,233 

Change  in  selected  resources.  —299  . 

Total  obligations 15,934 


7,325 
3,942 

4.781 


8,015 
3.993 

5,240 


16.048 


17,248 


16.048         17,248 


•nie  Serrioe  develops  and  carries  out  a  pro- 
gram  of  economic  research  designed  to  pro- 
vide economic  intelligence  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlculttire  and  other  Federal  deci- 
sionmakers, farmers  and  related  industries 
and  the  general  public.  The  findings  of  this 
research  are  made  available  to  these  users 
through  research  reports  and  through  eco- 
nomic outlook  and  situation  reports  on  major 
commodities,  t^he  national  economy,  and  the 
International  economy.  The  Service  carries 
out  the  following  major  activities: 

Farm  economics  research  consists  of  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  research  dealing  with 
the  economic  problems  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  resource  use.  Farm  production 
economics  research  includes  analyses  of  farm 
production  costs  and  efficiency,  use  of  capl- 
tal,  labor,  and  other  resources  In  agrlciUture 
profitable  adjustments  In  farming,  and  finan- 
cial problems  of  farmers.  Natural  resources 
economics  include  studies  of  the  use  and 
management  of  land  and  water  resources,  in- 
cluding the  quality  of  these  resources,  re- 
source Institutions,  and  watershed  and  river 
basin  development  problems.  Economic  de- 
velopment research  Includes  a  broad  program 
of  economic  studies  on  development  of  rural 
areas,  employment  opporttmltles  for  farm  and 
other  rural  people,  and  availability  and  fac- 
tors affecting  the  availability  of  public  and 
private  facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  niral  life.  Including 
local  governments  and  their  organization. 

The  increases  requested  in  fiscal  1973  will 
be  used  for  research  In  design  of  strategies 
for  rural  development  projects  and  research 
on  the  cost  of  controlling  and  adapting  agri- 
cultural production  to  meet  environment 
standards. 

Marketing  economics  research  Includes  eco- 
nomic analyses  and  research  relating  to  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities,  the 
organizational  structure,  practices,  and  per- 
formance of  conunodlty  markets  from  the 
farm  to  the  constuner,  costs  and  margins  In- 
volved in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, farmers'  bargaining  power,  the  eco- 
nomics of  product  quality  and  grade,  market 
potentials,  distribution  and  merchandising  of 
agricultural  products,  and  the  econ<»nlCB  of 
transportation. 

Domestic  and  fcvelgn  economic  analysis. 
Domestic  economic  analysis  consists  of  eco- 
nomic and  statistical  research  on  agricultural 
prices,  farm  income,  commodity  outlook  and 
situation,  supply  and  consumption  of  farm 
products,  and  agrlcultiu^l  history.  Foreign 
econcMnic  analysis  includes:  Studies  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  and  trade  In  farm  products 
m  foreign  countries  and  their  effect  on  pros- 
pects for  U.S.  exports;  analysis  of  farm  ex- 
port programs,  progress  In  economic  develop- 
ment and  Its  relationship  to  sales  of  farm 
products,  assembly  and  analysis  of  agricul- 
tural trade  statistics;  and  analysis  of  Inter- 
national financial  monetary  programs  and 
policies  as  they  affect  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  farm  products. 

The  Increase  requested  in  fiscal  1973  will  be 
used  for  research  on  the  comparative  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States  in  world  agricul- 
tural trade. 

The  Service  fimctlons  through  a  central 
office  in  Washington,  D.C..  and  a  small  field 
staff  at  each  of  64  locations,  principally  the 
Land  Grant  Ckdleges  and  Universities, 
throughout  the  United  States.  Much  of  the 
research  Is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

ADVANCES  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS 

[In  thousands  of  doflars] 


Economic  research: 

Agriculture 

Other  agencies... 


1971 
actual 

1972 

esti- 
mate 

1973 
esti- 
mate 

671 
186 

756 
194 

248 
92 
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[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1972  1973 

1971  esti-  esti- 

actual  mate  mate 


Ttdinicai  assistance  abroad 
(Agency  for  International 
Development).. 


589 


750 


360 


Total  obligations 1,446         1,700 


700 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1972 

1971  esti- 

Ktual         mata 


1973 
esti- 
mate 


ttiscallaneous  Contributed 
Funds:  >  Obligations 


15 


17 


I  Miscellaneous  funds  received  from  States,  IomI  organiza- 
1100*  fnd  others  are  available  lor  economic  research  and  analy- 
sis under  cooperative  agreements. 

FARMER  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE  / 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1972  1973 

1971  esti-  esti- 

actual         mate  mate 


Research  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  agricultural 
cooperatives i.'» 

Change  in  selected  resources.  '» 


1,866 


1,866 


Total  obligations. 


1,815         1,866  1.866 


Farmer  Cooperative  Service  conducts  re- 
search, advises  directly  with  cooperative  lead- 
ers and  others,  promotes  cooperative  organi- 
zation and  development  through  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  and  publishes  re- 
ports. News  for  Fanner  Cooperatives,  and 
other   educational    material.    This   work   Is 
aimed  to  help  farmera  get  better  prices  for 
their   products    and   reduce    operating    ex- 
penses, to  help  rural  and  smaU-town  resi- 
dents use  cooperatives  to  develop  rural  re- 
sources, to  help  these  cooperatives  expand 
their  services  and  operate  more  efficiently, 
and  to  help  all  Americans  understand  the 
work  of  these  cooperatives. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


sound  basis  for  management  of  timber,  for- 
age wUdlife,  recreation,  and  watershed  lands. 
Studies  are  conducted  to  maintain  a  sus- 
tained yield  of  products  at  least  cost;  im- 
prove forage  and  habitat  for  livestock  and 
wildlife  without  damage  to  soil,  watershed, 
or  other  values;  assure  maximum  regular 
flow  of  usable  water,  and  reduce  floods  and 
sedimentation;  improve  methods  for  devel- 
oping and  managing  recreation  resources; 
and  provide  management  methods  for  all 
uses  that  wUl  Insure  environmental  pro- 
tection. _,     ^    .  . 

Forest  protection.  Research  is  conducted  to 
develop  measures  for  the  protection  of  forests 
from  damage  by  fire,  insects,  and  diseases 
Forest  fire  and  atmospheric  science  research 
provides  Improved  methods  of  preventing 
fire  predicting  fire  danger,  and  preparing 
for  and  combating  fire  by  combinations  of 
ground  and  aerial  methods.  Insect  and  dis- 
ease research  develops  direct  control,  cultural 
measures,  and  biological  agents  to  combat 
forest  pests. 

Forest  products  and  engineering.  Studies 
are  conducted  to  develop  new  and  Improved 
forest  products,  to  reduce  and  utilize  waste. 
and  to  use  low-quality  wood  and  less-desir- 
able species.  Research  is  also  conducted  to 
advance  the  mechanization  and  efficiency  of 
forestry  operations,  and  to  develop  and  eval- 
uate machines  and  similar  equipment  for 
such  operations  as  harvesting,  planting, 
timber  stand  improvement,  and  protection 
of  forests. 

Forest  resources  economics.  Investigations 
are  conducted  to  inventory  and  appraise  the 
condition  of  forest  lands,  volume  and  qual- 
ity of  standing  timber,  ownership  of  timber 
resources,  annual  growth  and  depletion,  and 
the  potential  need  for  timber  products.  Eco- 
nomic studies  are  made  of  forest  crop  pro- 
duction, resource  productivity,  and  the  mar- 
keting potentials  of  forest  products. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Research  and  development  is  conducted 
on  survey  methods  and  techniques,  including 
sample  survey  methods  and  theory,  ques- 
tionnaire design,  response  errors,  equipment 
design  and  utilization,  computer  editing  and 
administrative  control,  operations,  and  ana- 
lytical techniques  Including  techniques  of 
geographic  analysis,  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
creasing accuracy,  output,  and  usefulness 
of  statistical  data  per  unit  of  cost. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: 

Economic  research  in  water 
resource  development...  535  560 

I  nput-output  study 103  200 


150 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
[In  thousands  of  doilitt] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Economic  Development 
Administration:  Planning, 
technical  assistance, ana 
research :  Research 


2, 109        2, 360 


1.528 


Economic  development  research,  which 
focuses  on  the  determination  of  the  causes 
and  remedies  of  unemployment,  underem- 
plojrment,  and  low  Income,  is  performed 
through  contracts  and  grants.  This  permits 
the  use  of  the  best  talent  available  in  uni- 
versities, other  governmental  agencies,  and 
private  institutions.  The  studies  are  then 
made  available  for  use  by  government  and 
conmiunity  leaders  to  help  guide  the  formu- 
lation and  evaluation  of  remedial  programs. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Construction  and  land  acqui- 
sition: Research  construc- 
tion!  


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


166 


4,932 


1,175 


1971  1972 
actual     estimate 

1973 

estimate 

Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Research  and 
technical  assistance  to 
cooperatives 

34               8  . 

FOREST  SERVICE 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1971  1972 
actual     estimate 

1973 

estimate 

1  This  provides  for  construction,  alteration,  and  improvement 
of  research  laboratories  and  related  facilities,  and  for  procure- 
ment and  installation  ol  necessary  initial  equipment  needed  to 
put  the  facility  into  operating  condition. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
•istimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Forest  research  at 
experimental  forests  and 
ranges,  and  for  foreign 
countries 


1,334        1.440 


1,370 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


National  Oceanic  and  At- 

mospheric Administra- 

tion, Research, 

Development,  and 

Facilities: 

Operating  costs: 

Environmental  predic- 

tion and  warnings 

13,500 

20,667 

28,063 

Mapping,  charting,  and 

marine  descfiplion 

4.508 

11,859 

11,603 

Solid  earth  monitoring 

and  services 

1,666 

2,167 

2,931 

Ocean  fisheries  and 

living  resources 

16,281 

35,990 

39,956 

Environmental  satellite.. 

1,928 

3,408 

3,824 

Sea  flrant               

5,271 
10,899 

18,  510 

18,265 

1,595 

22,292 

Data  buov                  

14,788 

Topical  experiment 

4,029 

International  held  year 

for  the  Great  Lakes... 

427 

2,480 

3,541 

Executive  direction  and 

administration 

2,461 

3.921 

4,453 

Forest  protection  and 
utilization : 
Forest  research: 
Forest  and  range 

management 21,446 

Forest  protection 11,870 

Forest  products  and 

engineering 9,859 

Forest  resource 

economics 6,372 

Forest  research 

construction 891 

Total  forest  research . .     50, 438 


1971  1972 

Ktual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


21,842 
14, 143 

10, 275 

6,775 


21.639 
16,668 

io,ite 

6,593 


Cooperative  work  (trust 
fund):  Research  investi- 
gations  


Total  operating 

costs 

Unfunded  adjustments  to 
total  operating  costs: 
Depreciation  included 
above 


775 


800 


900 


Total  operating  costs 
funded 


56,941      118,862       135,480 


-2,434     -4.400       -5,500 
54,507     114,462       129,980 


DEPARTMENT 


OF     COMMERCE-BUSINESS     ECONOMICS 
AND  STATISTICS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


53,035        55,085 


Research  Is  conducted  at  regional  forest 
experiment  stations,  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  and  the  Institute  of  Tropical 
Forestry. 

Forest  and  range  management.  Research 
provides  land  managers  and  owners  with  a 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Social  and  Economic  Statis- 
tics Administration: 
Salaries  and  expenses:  Re- 
search and  development.. 


Capital  outlay: 
Environmental 

prediction  and 

warnings 

Mapping,  charting,  and 

marine  description — 
Solid  earth  monitoring 

and  services 

Ocean  fisheries  and 

living  resources 

Tropical  experiment 

Executive  direction  and 

administration. 


4,369  3,352 

3.051  2.087 

586  300 

4,471 


807 


6.903 

1.289 

868 

3.986 

358 


614 


432 


433 


Total  capital 
outlay 


12.477        6,546        13,404 


13000 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY— Continuad 
[In  ttiouMitds  of  dollan] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Unfunded  adjustments  to 
capital  outlay:  Deptecia- 

tion  included  above —23          —30  —160 

Total  capital  outlay  ,  ..  «.. 

funded ■  —  .  12,  W        6.516  13,244 

Total  program  costs  ...,,. 

funded- 66,961      120.978  143,224 

Change  in  selected  resources.  16,162      -1,624 

ToUl  obligations 83,123     119.354  143.224 


This  appropriation  provides  lor  the  re- 
search and  devel(q>ment  and  acquisition  of 
laciUtles  to  support  the  operational  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

Envlronmentol  prediction  and  warnings. 
This  activity  Includes  programs  to  Increase 
understanding  of  the  composition  and  dy- 
namics of  the  atmosphere:  to  develop  better 
instrumentation  and  techniques  for  weather 
observation,  analysis,  and  forecasting;  to 
provide  atmospheric  and  river  observational 
devices  and  instrumentation;  and  to  eq\Up 
specialized  meteorological  and  hydrologic 
laboratories  and  observatories.  Increases  for 
1973  will  provide  for  field  station  automa- 
tion, operation  of  Kodiak,  a  fifth -generation 
computer.  Project  Stormufry  weather  modi- 
fication reporting,  aerosol  physics  and  chem- 
istry, airborne  mesomets  display  system,  pre- 
cipitation enhancement.  GOES  ground 
equipment,  tornado  and  severe  storm  re- 
search, establishment  of  three  EMSU's  flash 
flood  warnings,  aircraft  instrumentation,  and 
relocation  of  facilities. 

Mapping,  charting,  and  marine  descrip- 
tion. This  activity  Includes  the  research  and 
facilities  directed  toward  continued  improve- 
ment of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration's  mapping  and  chart- 
ing data  acquisition,  analysis,  processing, 
and  production  capability  and  toward  in- 
creasing our  understanding  of  ocean  and 
lake  properties,  processes,  and  environmental 
Interactions.  Increases  for  1973  will  provide 
for  automation  of  aeronautical  and  nauti- 
cal charting,  water  pollution  abatement, 
tide  gages  for  seaward  boundary,  tide  obser- 
vations and  predictions,  trans-Atlantic  geo- 
traverse  and  equatorial  plate  Investigations, 
environmental  Impact  statements,  manned 
underseas  technology,  a  multi-purpose  cali- 
bration faclUty,  ship  bases  ^nd  program 
support,  and  mid-ocean  dynamics  experi- 
ment. 

Solid  earth  monitoring  and  services.  This 
activity  Includes  research  directed  toward 
understanding  the  Intricate  processes  and 
phenomena  of  the  solid  earth,  such  as  deter- 
mining the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth  and 
selsmologlcal  studies  and  warnings;  also 
Included  Is  the  procurement  of  equipment, 
facilities,  and  the  equipping  of  these  facili- 
ties. Increases  for  1973  will  provide  addi- 
tional crustal  movement  Investigations, 
earthquake  research  and  services,  activation 
of  Point  Barrow,  and  additional  data  process- 
ing and  analysis. 

Ocean  fisheries  and  living  resources.  This 
activity  Includes  research  directed  toward 
living  marine  resources  and  toward  Improved 
methods  of  sportflshery  management;  also 
the  procurement  of  equipment,  facilities, 
and  the  equipping  of  these  facilities.  The 
1973  Increase  provides  for  biological  research 
on  living  marine  resources,  ecological  change 
and  modification,  and  marlculture.  Funds 
are  also  requested  for  grants-in-aid  and 
pollution  abatement  facilities. 

Environmental  satellite.  This  activity  pro- 
Tides  for  research  to  determine  the  most 
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beneficial  method  of  obtaining  environmen- 
tal satellite  data  and  using  It  In  environ- 
mental service  programs.  In  1973  emphasis 
Is  on  application  to  marine  resources  and 
oceanographlc  service  programs. 

Sea  grant.  The  talents  and  knowledge  of 
academic  scientists  and  engineers  are  utilized 
in  the  practical  problems  of  marine  resource 
development  and  management.  Increases  In 
1973  win  provide  for  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Data  buoy.  The  data  buoy  project  was  es- 
tablished to  develop  a  system  of  automatic 
ocean  buoys  for  obtaining  oceanic  rmd  at- 
mospheric data.  This  network  of  automatic 
buoys  throughout  the  ocean  is  designed  to 
bridge  an  Information  gap.  The  1973  Increase 
will  provide  for  hardware  development. 

Tropical  experiment.  This  project  Is  a  part 
of  the  Olobal  Atmospheric  Research  Pro- 
gram— an  International  research  program  to 
provide  scientific  knowledge  to  improve  the 
techniques  of  weather  forecasts,  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  large  scale  weather  modifica- 
tion, and  to  assess  the  long-term  effects  of 
atmospheric  pollution.  The  tropical  experi- 
ment Is  designed  to  provide  an  understanding 
of  the  mechanisms  by  which  energy  locked  In 
water  vapor  of  the  air  Is  release  and  then 
applied  to  driving  the  global  atmospheric  clr- 
cvUatlon.  Increases  for  1973  will  provide  con- 
tinued planning  and  procurement  of  air- 
craft and  shipboard  equipment  and  long  lead 
time  supplies. 

International  file  year  for  the  Oreat  Lakes. 
NOAA  Is  the  U.  S.  lead  agency  for  this  special 
one-time  program  which  is  a  Joint  United 
States-Canadian  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
national Hydrologic  Decade.  Lake  Ontario  has 
been  chosen  for  study  under  the  IPYGL  pro- 
gram whose  central  objective  is  to  provide  a 
sound  scientific  basis  for  the  development  of 
an  economical,  efficient,  and  healthy  water 
management  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  citizens  living 
within  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Oreat  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  region.  The  1973  Increase  pro- 
vides funds  to  continue  the  field  operations, 
technical  contracts,  and  data  handling,  re- 
duction, and  analysis  related  to  the  program 
that  was  initially  funded  under  NOAA  In 
1972. 

Executive  direction  and  administration. 
This  activity  provides  for  the  overall  tech- 
nical leadership  and  top  management  func- 
tions of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  and  for  administra- 
tive management  and  support  activities  at 
headquarters  and  In  the  field.  Increases  In 
1973  will  provide  support  for  the  expanded 
and  additional  1973  programs. 


April  17,  1972 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Environmental  prediction 

and  warnings 2S4 

Mapping,  charting,  and 

marine  description 10 

Solid-earth  monitoring  and 

services 32 

Ocean  fisheries  and  living 

resources 49 

Environmental  satellite 110 

Total  program  costs...  485 

Change  in  selected  resources.  —71 

Total  obligations 414 


62 

101 

140 

27 

298 

71 

30 

72 

530 


271 
140 


530 


411 


This  program  uses  foreign  currencies  which 
are  In  excess  of  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  States  to  supplement  domestic 
research  and  development  and  to  encourage 
International  cooperation  In  environmental 
research  and  allied  sciences. 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Satellite  operations: 

Spacecraft  and  launching. .  12,(72  20,909  14  4S0 

Operations 14,579  18,631  2?' 693 

Executive  direction  and 

administration 487  636  844 

Total  program  costs...  27,138  40,176  42  987 

Deprecation  included  above...  —1,063  —1,000  -LOOO 

Total  program  costs 

funded 26,075  39,176  41,987 

Change  in  selected 

resources -402  -5,874  -1,886 

Total  obligations 25,673  33,302  40,101 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  opteratlon  of  a  national  satel- 
lite system  to  observe  worldwide  environ- 
mental conditions  and  to  process,  analyze, 
and  archive  the  data  for  use  in  environ- 
mental services  and  research. 

The  first  operational  satellite  system,  the 
Tiros  operational  satellite,  began  operation 
In  1936,  providing  global  observations  dur- 
ing daylight  hours.  Replacement  of  the  TOS 
system  by  the  Improved  TOS  began  In  1970 
with  the  launch  of  the  National  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Administration's  ITOS  1.  This 
satellite  added  nighttime  observing  to  the 
system;  In  1973  It  will  add  global  sounding 
and  high  resolution  day  and  night  observing. 
Funds  to  Initiate  the  geostationary  opera- 
tional environmental  satellite  were  provided 
In  1970;  funding  to  establish  this  system 
continued  In  1971  and  1972.  This  system 
Is  designed  to  provide  nearly  continuous 
observation  of  the  earth  and  Its  environ- 
ment. Initially  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Space  craft  and  launching.  This  covers 
the  design,  construction,  and  launching  of 
operational  spacecraft.  Funds  are  required 
In  1973  to  complete  procurement  of  one 
ITOS  spacecraft,  continue  procurement  of 
two  ITOS  and  one  GOES  spacecraft,  and  to 
Initiate  procurement  of  smother  ITOS  space- 
craft. Funds  are  required  also  In  1973  to 
complete  procurement  of  one  launch  vehicle 
and  one  launch  service  and  to  continue  pro- 
curement of  two  launch  vehicles. 

Operations.  Includes  establishment  and 
operation  of  facilities  to  command  the  space- 
craft, acquire  the  data,  and  relay  tl^e  data 
to  the  processing  and  analysis  center;  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  facilities  for 
converting  satellite  signals  to  forms  usable 
In  the  environmental  service  programs  and 
for  dissemination,  display,  and  application 
of  the  high  resolution  data  from  ITOS  and 
GOES:  and  technical  management  and  en- 
gineering support. 

The  1973  request  provides  for  continued 
around-the-clock  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  faculties  related  to  the  ITOS  op- 
eration; continued  operational  use  of  NASA's 
synchronous  applications  technology  satel- 
lites ATS  1  and  ATS  3;  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  acquire,  apply,  and  distribute  data 
from  a  single  geostationary  operational  en- 
vironmental satellite;  and  to  expand  the 
capability  of  ground  facilities  to  operate  a 
two-satellite  GOES  system. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1972  1973 

1971  esti-  esti- 

actual        mated         mated 


Research  and  Technical 
Services: 
Basic  for  Nation's  physical 
measurement  system : 
Measurement  methods, 
standards,  and 

research 

Transfer  services 


AprU  17,  1972 
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21.511       20.  %3        22,309 
3,632         4,552  4,980 


[In  tbeitnnds  of  dollars] 


1972 

1973 

1971 

esti- 

esti- 

•dual 

mated 

mated 

Scientific  and  technological 

services  for  industry  ,c  noe 

and  Government 9,983  11,790  16,086 

Technical  basis  lor  equity 

intrade 1.931  1,759  1,718 

'"XulSelyr..  1,650  2,842  6,807 

'let^'"""." 1.145  1,008  1,124 

Central  technical  support..  2,475  2,579  2,616 
Experimental  technology 

development  and  ap- 

plication  incentives - M.wu 

National  technical  in-  1  9«  1  *k  1  sw 

formation  service 1.244  1.3«  l.t>i9 

'I'K'"'.'".'' 43,551  46,888  71,675 

'=S«."^''-^--  353  112  394 

Total  obligationa 43,904  47,000  72,069 


Basis  for  Nation's  physical  measurement 
system.  The  purpose  of  this  activity  Is  to  in- 
sure that  the  users  of  science  and  technology 
In  the  United  States  wlU  be  able  to  make 
physical  measurements  which  are  meaningful 
(measure  the  desired  property),  reliable 
(meastue  properly  and  as  accurately  as  need- 
ed), reproducible  (yield  the  same  results 
time  ufter  time),  and  compatible  (will  be 
reconcilable  wlUi  other  like  measurements 
made  elsewhere  at  different  times). 

Measurement  methods,  standards,  and  re- 
search. Programs  Include  development,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement  of  the  standards 
of  physical  measurement  which,  by  common 
agreement,  are  compatible  with  thoee  of  other 
nations.  This  Involves  national  standards  for 
measurement  of  some  forty  physical  quanti- 
ties (Including  the  "basic  six"  of  physics: 
mass,  length,  time,  temperattuw.  electric  cur- 
rent, and  luminous  intensity). 

Research  Is  conducted  to  learn  new  and 
improved  ways  to  measure  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  matter,  materials,  and 
natural  phenomena.  The  1973  Increases  will 
provide  for  development  of  national  reference 
neutron  standards  and  research  on  reference 
materials  related  to  clinical  analysis,  water 
pollution,  and  Industrlid  quality  control. 

Transfer  services.  This  Involves  developing 
and  making  readily  available  a  range  of  spe- 
cialized products  and  services.  Including  cali- 
brations and  standard  reference  data,  that 
will  effectively  transfer  the  results  of  the 
Bureau's  work  to  other  elements  of  the  Na- 
tion's measurement  system.  The  1978  In- 
crease will  be  applied  to  the  standard  refer- 
ence data  program  for  coverage  of  additional 
technical  areas  Including  pollution  abate- 
ment technology  and  failure  avoidance  en- 
gineering. 

Scientific  and  technological  services  for 
Industry  and  Government.  The  purpose  of 
this  activity  Is  to  facilitate  effective  use  of 
science  and  technology  by  governmental  in- 
stitutions and  by  industry.  In  the  United 
States  most  of  the  effort  devoted  to  develop- 
ing and  using  technology  is  In  the  private 
sector.  A  variety  of  problems  exist  In  certain 
areas  of  technology,  however,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  substantial  Investment  or 
where  complexity,  cost,  or  scope  of  Impact 
are  such  as  to  require  a  national -level  effort. 
Programs  In  this  field  Include:  Blomate- 
rlals,  metals,  alloys,  polymers.  Inorganic,  and 
composite  materials  technology:  evaluation 
and  Improvement  ot  measurement  methods 
In  support  of  environmental  pollution  abate- 
ment programs;  building  science  and  tech- 
nology; computer  science  and  technology; 
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electronic  te<dxnology;  cryogenic  techiKdogy: 
failure  avoidance  analysis  and  engineering; 
technology  utilization  analysis;  and  the  ap- 
plication of  analytical  techniques  to  (q>era- 
tlons  analysis  and  the  management  of  re- 
search. The  1973  Increase  wUl  be  applied  to 
development  of  meastirement  methods  and 
standards  related  to  pollution  abatement, 
services  to  Improve  the  effective  application 
of  computers,  applying  cryogenic  technology 
to  more  efficient  power  generation,  and  de- 
velopment of  methods  to  reduce  material, 
product,  and  structural  failures. 

l^chnlcal  basis  for  equity  In  trade.  The 
purpose  of  this  activity  Is  to  provide  a  com- 
mon technical  basis  for  a  fair  exchange  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers  In  commercial  deal- 
ings with  minimnm  legal  regulation  at  the 
the  Federal  level.  Programs  In  this  area  In- 
clude :  Voluntary  engineering  standards  serv- 
ices to  assist  private  sector  groups  to  develop 
national  and  international  engineering 
standards  and  disseminate  information  on 
such  standards;  measures  of  quantities  Im- 
portant to  commerce  to  Insure  a  proper  de- 
gree of  measurement  accuracy  In  commercial 
quantity  determinations.  Including  develop- 
ment and  promotion  of  better  weights  and 
measiires  technology;  standards  to  measure 
the  performance  of  Industrial  and  consumer 
products;  test  services  to  promote  the  ap- 
plication of  product  standards  and  stand- 
ardized product  test  methods  by  Federal, 
State,  and  commercial  testing  laboratories; 
and  fair  packaging  and  labeling  programs  to 
reduce  undue  proliferation  of  commodity 
package  sizes  by  voluntary  means. 

TSchnical  services  to  promote  public 
safety.  Programs  of  this  activity  provide 
standards,  test  methods.  Information,  and 
specialized  services  as  required  by  law  to 
protect  the  public  from  certain  speclfiSl 
hazards.  Subjects  Included  are:  flammable 
fabrics,  which  provides  the  technical  basis 
for  reduction  of  the  hazard  of  fire  Involving 
fabrics  and  related  materials:  fire  research 
and  safety,  which  Involves  research.  In- 
formation, and  services  aimed  at  reducing 
loss  of  life  and  property  due  to  fire;  product 
safety,  which  provides  the  technical  basis 
of  assessing  hazards  and  aids  In  setting 
standards  for  consumer  product  safety;  and 
radiation  safety,  which  deals  with  stand- 
ards for  sources  of  potentially  hazardous 
nonionizing  radiation.  Increases  In  1973  will 
extend  the  Are  research  and  safety  program 
m  the  areas  of  public  education,  fire  fight- 
ing tactics.  Improved  equipment  for  fire- 
men, and  fire  protection  in  buildings.  Under 
the  radiation  safety  program,  measurement 
methods  and  standards  will  be  developed 
for  control  of  hazards  from  laser  and  electro- 
magnetic radiation. 

Technical  Information  services.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  activity  Is  to  disseminate  in- 
formation on  research  results  and  services 
to  usws  through  a  variety  of  appropriate, 
easily  accessible  channels.  Programs  em- 
ployed to  achieve  this  objective  are:  cen- 
tral reference  services,  such  as  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  InfomMitlon  analysis 
centers  which  provide  highly  specialized 
technical  information;  symposia,  technical 
meetings,  and  training  courses;  research  and 
development  in  Information  sciences  In- 
cluding employment  of  experimental  hard- 
ware/software configurations  to  ln^>rove  the 
response  time  and  adequacy  of  the  Bureau's 
Information-providing  services;  and  con- 
sulting and  advisory  services  which  are  made 
available,  usually  at  no  cost  to  the  user. 

Central  technical  support.  The  ptirpoee  of 
this  activity  Is  to  provide  technical   sup- 


porting services  to  other  Bureau  programs. 
These  services  Include  operation  of  research 
tools  such  as  the  NB8  research  reactor, 
linear  electron  accelerator,  and  other  high 
energy  accelerators.  Also  Included  are  mathe- 
mat>it«-Ai  and  statistical  services. 

Experimental  technology  development  and 
application.  This  activity  will  encourage 
private  research  and  development  oriented 
toward  attaining  national  goals,  such  as  In- 
creased productivity.  Funding  will  be  by  con- 
tracts with  Industry,  associations,  and  uni- 
versities emphasizing  tlemonstratlons  of 
technology  applications. 

The  National  Technical  Information  Serv- 
ice collects  and  distributes  scientific,  tech- 
nological, business,  and  demographic  In- 
f cnmatlon  generated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  1073  Increase  will  be  applied  to 
the  establishment  of  a  central  point  of  easy 
access  to  all  Department  of  Commerce  In- 
formation products  and  development  of 
new  Ideas. 

RESEARCH  AND  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

[In  thousand*  of  dollars] 


1972  1973 

1971  esti-  esti- 

actual         mate  mat* 


Basis  for  Nation's  physical 
measurement  system 

Scientific  and  technological 
services  for  industry  and 
Government 

645 
135 

<51 
213 

719 
223 

Total  program  costs 
funded 

Chang*  in  s*l*ct*d  r*sourc*s. 

780 
-40 

1,134 
-500 

942 
58 

ToUl  obligations 

740 

634 

1,000 

The  responsibilities  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  basic  and  applied 
research.  Improvement  of  standards,  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  standard  refer- 
ence data,  and  the  certification  and  distri- 
bution of  standard  reference  materials  are 
of  sufficient  breadth  to  encourage  utilization 
of  research  capabilities  In  other  countries. 
The  foreign  currency  program  supplements 
the  Bureau's  existing  program,  allows  an 
acceleration  of  research  effort  In  selected 
areas,  and  permits  economies  to  the  Bu- 
reau's regular  appropriations  over  the  long 
term. 

Foreign  currencies  determined  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  be  excess  to  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States  will  be 
used  In  countries  where  scientific  talent  Is 
available  to  augment  the  In-house  capa- 
bilities of  the  Bureau  In  the  areas  of  stand- 
ard reference  materials,  standard  refwsnce 
data,  building  research,  research  to  Improve 
measurements  on  materials,  and  exploratonr 
resesLrch. 

OFFICE  OF  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  > 

[In  thousand*  of  dollais] 

1972  1973 

1971  *s«-  asU- 

actual         mat*  mat* 


Rtsaardi  and  analyst*  for 
policy  h>rmulation 


151 


1,650 


2.450 


>  The  Offica  of  Telecommunications  provides  technical  and 
economic  rateirch  and  analyses  required  by  the  Office  of 
T*l*cofflmunic*tiorts  Policy  to  develop  telecommunicstions 
policies  and  programs  that  will  promote  the  public  interest  and 
to  assist  in  ranmilation  of  executive  branch  views  on  saiectad 
t*i*oommunicstion*  policy  matters.  Darinf  1973  raaaarch  and 
analysis  will  be  undertaken. 
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OCEAN  SHIPPING 
[In  tboutands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 
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other  aspects  of  the  field.  Research  aspects 

will  Include  prototype  design  and  construe-     

tlon   of   offshore    terminals   for   super   size 

vessels. 

[In  tbounndt  of  dollais]  


April  17,  1972 


1973 
estimate 


Maritime  Administration: 
Research  and  Develop- 
ment: 

Maritime  science  and 
technolow 913         9.313  7,258 

Shipping  systems  analy- 
sis  and  requirements..  993         1,255  1,«37 

Advanced  ship  en- 
gineering and  de-  ,„  -en 
Helopment 2.7W         7.505         10.950 

Improvement  in  ship 
operations  and  ship-  ,,  «,, 

pfngsystems 2.869        7,029        13.013 

NS  Savannah 2.372         3,229 

Total  program  costs 

funded^. 9,927       28,331         32,658 

Change  in  selected 

resources 13,508      -4,566       -2,658 

Total  obligations. ... .      23,435       23^765         30^ 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses:  < 
Research  and  development 
administration 


The  1973  program  provides  for  continua- 
tion of  a  program  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  entire  maritime  complex.  In- 
cluding Government,  shipbuilders,  ship- 
owners, and  labor.  The  program  vrtll  oper- 
ate In  the  following  areas: 

Maritime  science  and  technology.  Re- 
search conducted  herein  Is  planned  to  raise 
the  level  of  marine  scientific  knowledge  In 
order  to  advance  the  technological  base 
upon  which  ships  are  designed,  buUt.  and 
operated.  Primary  research  wUl  be  in  hydro- 
dynamics for  the  development  of  new  naval 
hull  types,  new  propulsion  concepts,  ship 
maneuvering,  ship  structures,  navigation- 
communications  electronics,  and  faculties 
and  systems  to  collect  and  disseminate  tech- 
nical Information. 

Shipping  systems  analysis  and  require- 
ments. This  activity  is  concerned  with  fore- 
casting trade  and  technology  and  with  the 
economics  and  technical  analyses  of  total 
transporUtion  systems.  Included  are  studies 
of  transportation  demands  as  a  means  for 
projecting  ship  numbers  and  character- 
istics, advanced  vehicles,  intermodal  as- 
pects, and  special  economic  studies. 

Advanced  ship  engineering  and  develop- 
ment. This  activity  is  concerned  with  the 
development  of  advanced  ship  concepts  and 
their  design  as  well  as  construction  meth- 
ods. The  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  advanced 
propulsion  systems  including  new  traES- 
mlsslon  systems  and  propellers  are  Involved. 
Improved  shipyard  operations  and  manage- 
ment systems  are  Included  in  the  program, 
as  well  as  development  of  computer-aided 
design  programs. 

Improvement  In  ship  operations  and 
shipping  systems.  Included  in  this  activity 
Is  applied  research  for  all  aspects  of  the 
maritime  field  concerned  with  ship  and  port 
operations.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
related  operational  equipment  and  proce- 
dures for  navigation,  cargo  handling,  auto- 
mated control  systems,  containerlzatlon, 
manning,  training,  maintenance  and  repair, 
ship   generated   pollution   abatement,    and 


917 


969 


1,140 


>  Provides  for  the  cost  of  technical  and  administrative  support 
required  for  research  and  development  contractual  Ktivity. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Vessel  operations  revolving 
fund:  Experimental  ship 
NS  Savannah' 1,655 


100. 


iThe  $100,000  represents  the  finalizing  of  costs  lor  the 
operating  portion  in  reference  lo  the  layup  ol  the  NS  Savannah. 
These  costs  are  reimbursable  in  full  from  the  research  and 
development  appropriation. 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actua.     estimate      estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Maritime  Ad- 
ministration: Research 
and  development 


327 


450 


203 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  -MILITARY 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Military  personnel: 
Army,  research  and 

development...- 65,276       78,661         81,153 

Navy,  research  and 

development 64,031       68,477         67,572 

Marine  Corps,  research 

and  development 566  561  548 

Air  Force,  research  and 

development 201,022      200,732        195,865 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


RESEABCB,     DXVZI.OP1CENT,     TXST,     AND 
EVALTTATION 

Programs  in  this  title  fund  the  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  new  and  Im- 
proved weapon  systems  and  related  equip- 
ment carried  out  by  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Defense  Agencies.  They  also  pro- 
vide for  scientific  research  supporting  de- 
fense functions  and  operations.  Work  Is  per- 
formed by  Government  laboratories,  univer- 
sities. Industrial  contractors,  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  Research  and  development 
programs  are  as  a  rule  funded  so  that  each 
year's  resources  support  one  year's  Incre- 
ment of  the  total  program  cost. 

The  budget  pltms  and  estimated  obliga- 
tions under  appropriations  in  this  title  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Defense  Agen- 
cies, and  the  emergency  fund  are  summarized 
as  follows: 


Military  sciences 510,428       553,379        551,720 

Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment-  1,727,459    2,043,964      1,974,141 

Missiles  and  related 

equipment 2,050,606    2,052,830     2,370,690 

Military  astronautics  and 

related  equipment 448,127       428,650        459,950 

Ships,  small  craft,  and 

related  equipment 285,369       417,000        425,000 

Ordnance,  combat 

vehicles,  and  related 

equipment 303,361        356,581         340,470 

Other  equipment 1,393,775    1,593,394      1,683,341 

Programwide  management 

and  support 539,823       601,913        637,288 

Emergency  fund 50,000  50,000 

Total  obligations....7, 258, 948    8,097,711     8,492,600 

Military  sciences.  This  activity  supports 
research  of  potential  military  application  in 
the  physical,  mathematical,  environmental, 
engineering,  biomedical,  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences. The  objective  of  this  research  is  to 
provide  the  basic  understanding  necessary  to 
efficiently  develop  new  systems  and  improve 
military  operations.  For  example,  research  In 
electronics  will  provide  more  reliable  and 
higher  performance  components  for  sensors, 
weapons,  and  communications  systems;  re- 
search in  oceanography  will  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  antisubmarine  warfare  sys- 
tems; research  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
vsrlll  Improve  methods  of  personnel  training 
and  selection. 

The  principal  support  for  in-house  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Aerospace  Research 
Laboratory  and  some  of  the  Federal  contract 
research  centers  is  also  provided  here.  In 
addition  to  the  amounts  directly  provided 
for  in  this  activity,  applied  research  Is  also 
supported  In  Industry  by  certain  allowable 
Indirect  costs  which  may  be  permitted  under 
contracts  funded  by  both  the  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  and  procure- 
ment appropriations. 

Aircraft  and  related  equipment.  This  ac- 
tivity funds  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  related  to .  airframes,  engines, 
avionics,  and  other  Installed  aircraft  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  applied  research  In  support- 
ing aeronautical  technologies.  It  also  funds 
the  development  of  major  aircraft  systems. 

In  1973,  major  increases  are  programed  for 
prototype  development  of  lightweight  fight- 
er candidates  for  the  Air  Force,  vertical/ 
short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  for  the 
Navy,  shot  takeoff  and  landing  transports  for 
possible  C-130  replacement,  and  the  Air 
Force  SCAD  strategic  bomber  penetration 
decoy.  In  addition,  prototype  development 
win  begin  on  engines  for  future  transport 
and  fighter  aircraft.  Systems  continuing  full 
scale  development  in  1973  Include  the  Joint 
service  heavy  lift  helicopter,  the  Army  logis- 
tic helicopter,  the  Navy  F-14B  fieet  air  de- 
fense fighter/interceptor,  and  the  Air  Force 
F-15  t^lr  superiority  fighter,  B-1  advanced 
strategic  bomber,  and  A-X  close  air  support 
aircraft.  Programs  nearlng  completion  In 
1973  include  the  Navy  S-3A  antisubmarine 
warfare  carrier-based  aircraft,  the  F-14A  In- 
tercepter,  and  the  Air  Force  F-5E  interna- 
tional fighter. 

Also  funded  In  this  activity  are  research 
and  development  centers  such  as  the  labora- 
tories located  at  Wright -Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio,  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center 
at  Patuxent  River,  Maryland,  and  the  Army 
Air  MobUlty  Centers  In  Virginia.  Ohio,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Missouri. 

Missiles  and  related  equipment.  This  ac- 
tivity provides  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  missile  systems  of  all 
types.  Increases  will  be  provided  for  im- 
provement  of   our   sea-based   deterrent   In 


AprU  17,  1972 
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(«der  to  asstire  the  continued  invulnerability 
S^our  strategic  retaliatory  capabilities.  To 
niftlntaln  the  sufficiency  of  our  strategic 
forces  effort  wUl  continue  on  the  Safeguard 
antlballistlc  missUe  system,  the  Project 
Hardsite  prototype  system  for  Mlnuteman 
defense,  and  on  technology  efforts  under- 
lying possible  future  antlballistlc  missile 
systems.  Tactical  mlssUe  systems  continuing 
development  Include  the  Army  SAM-D  air 
defense  system,  the  Navy  Aegis  fieet  defense 
missUe  system.  Harpoon  antlshlp  missile, 
Ajrile  air-to-air  dogfight  mIssUe,  and  the  Air 
p5rce  Hound  Dog  11  nuclear  mIssUe.  Army 
prototype  terminal  homing  mIssUe  programs 
%\a  continue  to  receive  emphasis.  Systems 
whose  development  Is  nearlng  completion  in- 
clude the  Mlnuteman  and  Poeeldon  ballistic 
missile  systems,  the  Navy  Condor  and  Air 
Force  Maverick  alr-to-surface  missile  sys- 
tems, the  Navy  Phoenix  alr-to-alr  missile  sys- 
tem, and  the  Army  Lance  surface-to-surfacs 
missile. 

In  addition  to  funding  contracts  with  in- 
dustry in  the  mlssle  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  this  activity  is  a  major  source 
<rf  financial  support  for  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain test  and  evaluation  facilities  such  as 
the  Western  Test  Range,  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  the  Naval  Weapons  Center  at 
China  Lake,  and  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  at  the  Army's  Redstone  Ar- 
senal. 

Mllitai-v  astronautics  and  related  equip- 
ment. TT.ls  activity  provides  for  programs 
directed  toward  the  Improvement  of  space 
technology  for  military  purposes  and  the  de- 
velopment of  space  vehicles  for  specific  mil- 
itary applications.  Major  programs  Include 
military  communications  satellite  systems 
and  the  first  spaceborne  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  system.  Continued  support  will  be 
provided  for  flight  experiment  programs  and 
for  applied  research  and  technology  devel- 
opment programs.  This  Includes  the  devel- 
opment of  advanced  navigation,  guidance, 
sensor,  reentry,  and  propulsion  systems.  This 
activity  funds  both  In-house  laboratories 
such  as  the  Air  Force  Rocket  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory and  contractual  efforts  related  to 
space  technology. 

Ships,  small  craft,  and  related  equipment. 
This  activity  provides  for  applied  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  ship 
structures  and  equipment,  including  propul- 
sion, communications,  navigation,  and  sur- 
veillance systems  directly  affecting  ship  oper- 
ations. It  includes  the  design,  prototype  fab- 
rication, and  performance  evaluation  of  new 
types  of  ships,  sonars,  countermeasure  de- 
vices, marine  gas  turbines,  and  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants.  Increases  will  be  provided  for 
surface  effect  ship  prototypes  and  for  an  ad- 
vanced attack  submarine.  There  will  also 
be  Increases  for  antisubmarine  wtwlare  sen- 
sors, nuclear  propulsion  plants,  and  antl- 
shlp missile  countermeasures  systems.  A  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  effort  at  the  Naval 
Ships  Research  and  Development  Center  Is 
funded  under  this  activity. 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles,  and  related 
equipment.  This  activity  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  of  Improved 
artillery,  guns,  rocket  launchers,  mortars, 
small  arms,  mines,  grenades,  torpedoes,  nu- 
clear and  chemical  munitions,  and  conven- 
tional air-launched  weapons,  as  well  as  ex- 
ploration and  evaluation  of  new  fuzes,  pro- 
pellants,  explosives,  detonators,  dispensers, 
and  armor. 

Programs  Increasing  in  1973  Include  the 
Army  mechanized  Infantry  combat  vehicle 
and  the  armored  reconnaissance  scout  ve- 
hicle. Programs  to  explore  the  feasibility  of 
laser  applications  will  continue  In  the  three 
services.  Development  will  continue  on  Army 
mine  and  countermine  systems.  Air  Force 
Improved  aircraft  gun  systems,  and  the  Navy 


CAPTOR  mine.  The  Army  will  pvirsue  devel- 
opment of  a  new  prototype  main  battle  tank. 
Systems  completing  development  are  the  MK- 
48  torpedo  and  the  Dragon  antitank  weaoon. 

This  activity  provides  principal  support 
for  research  and  development  activities  at 
several  Army  centers  and  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Laboratory  at  White  Oak,  Maryland. 

Other  equipment.  This  activity  provides 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion of  equipment  not  separately  provided 
for  under  other  activities.  Examples  of  the 
types  of  programs  funded  here  are  ocean  en- 
gineering systems  and  technology  develop- 
ment chemical  and  biological  agent  detection 
and  protective  devices,  combat  clothing,  tac- 
tical data  processing  systems,  communica- 
tions equipment.  Improved  logistics  and  ma- 
teriel handling  equipment,  mapping  and 
geodetic  systems,  and  biomedical  projects. 
Major  continuing  programs  Include  the  air- 
borne warning  and  control  system,  electronic 
countermeasures,  tactical  sensor  systems  for 
battlefield  surveillance,  and  undersea  sur- 
veillance systems.  This  activity  funds  the  en- 
tire exploratory  development  effort  of  the 
Navy,  and  also  provides  much  of  the  support 
at  the  Army  Electronics  Laboratories,  the 
MITRE  Corporation,  and  the  Lincoln  Lab- 
oratory. 

Programwide  management  and  support. 
For  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  this  activity  pro- 
vides for  those  costs  of  operation,  manage- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faculties  which  are  not  dis- 
tributed directly  to  other  budget  activities. 
This  activity  also  provides  for  an  expanded 
Joint  service  effort  in  the  Initial  operational 
test  and  evaluation  of  new  systems.  For  the 
Air  Force,  it  provides  for  certain  costs  of  cen- 
tral administration  such  as  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  headquarters  and  divi- 
sions, as  well  as  several  large  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  centers. 

The  emergency  fund  enables  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  support  the  exploitation  of  new 
scientific  developments  and  technological 
breakthroughs  and  to  provide  for  other  un- 
foreseen contingencies  in  the  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  programs. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION- 
ARMY 


evaluation,  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  weapons,  and  to  strengthen  the  tech- 
nology base  by  initiating  exploratory  develop- 
ment In  particularly  promising  areas. 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION- 
NAVY 

[In  thouunds  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Militan  sciences 133,762 

Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment      779,221 

Missiles  and  related  equip- 
ment      442,164 

Military  astronautics  and 
related  equipment 26,609 

Ships,  small  craft,  and  re- 
lated equipment 285,269 

Ordnance,  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  related 
equipment 65,124 

Other  equipment 365,725 

Programwide  manage- 
ment and  support 142, 290 


142,000 

149,000 

639,842 

384,900 

533,000 

950,000 

41,000 

90,000 

417,000 

425.000 

64,000 
450,000 

45,000 
507,000 

153,000       156,000 


Totaldirect 2,240,164  2,439,842  2,706,900 

Reimbursable  (total) 131,931  120,000  54,000 

I ntrafund  obligations -24,410  -10,000  -10,000 

Total  obligations 2,347,685  2,549,842  2,750,900 


Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment        4,000  . 

Missiles  and  related  equip- 
ment      44,000 

Military  astronautics  and  re- 
lated equipment 10,000 

Other  equipment 5,800 


ToUl  obligations 63,800 


These  proposed  supplemental  appropria- 
tions will  be  used  to  speed  up  near  term  pro- 
grams aimed  at  responding  to  potential  chal- 
lenges, to  accelerate  operational  test  and 
evaluation,  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  weapons,  and  to  strengthen  the  tech- 
nology base  by  initiating  exploratory  develop- 
ment In  particularly  promising  areas. 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST.  AND  EVUALATIOM— 
AIR  FORCE 


[In  thousands  of  dollais] 


Pn  thointnds  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Military  sciences 169,324 

Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment..-  -..       73,612 

Missiles  and  related 

equipment 832,602 

Military  astronautics  and 

related  equipment 6,843 

Ships,  small  cralt,  and 

related  equipment 100 

Ordnance,  combat 

vehicles,  and  related 

equipment 157,026 

Other  equipment 320,487 

Programwide  management 

and  support 57,510 


192,419       178,000 


209,722 

972, 753 

9,970 


270,000 

960,000 

14,000 


Military  sciences 133,998 

Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment      874,626 

Missiles  and  related  equip- 
ment      709.141 

Military  astronautics  and 
related  equipment 414.675 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles, 
and  related  equipment...       81, 211 

Other  equipment 403,865 

Programwide  management 
and  support. 329,522 


143, 100 

1, 166, 400 

411,060 

367,680 

115,000 
422,606 


147,720 

1,319,241 

382,590 

355, 950 

95, 470 
498, 141 


362, 740   378, 288 


169,581 
369,801 


200,000 
375,000 


Totaldirect 2,947,038 

Reimbursable  (total) 176,330 


2,988,588 
211,736 


3, 177, 400 
181, 200 


66, 339        54, 100 


Totaldirect 1,617,504 

Reimbursable  (toUl) 124,871 


1,990,585 
124,000 


2, 051, 100 
115,000 


Total  obligations 3, 123. 368    3,200,322    3,358.600 


Aircraft  and  related 
equipment lb,  uuu 

Missiles  and  related 


Total  obligations 1,742,375    2,114,585    2. 166,  lOp 


Aircraft  and  related  activities 8,000 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles, 

and  related  equipment .S-SSS 

Other  equipment 12,000 


equipment. 


000 


Other  equipment I9,ww 

Tota  lobligations 39, 000 


Total  obligations.. 


These  proposed  8UK>lem©ntal  appropria- 
tions will  be  used  to  speed  up  near  term  pro- 
grams aimed  at  responding  to  potential  chal- 
lenges,  to   accelerate   operational   test   and 


These  proposed  supplemental   approprla- 

tlona  will  be  used  to  speed  up  near  term 

28,000 programs  aimed  at  responding  to  potential 

challenges,  to  accelerate  operational  test  and 
evaltiatlon,  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  weapons,  and  to  strengthen  the  tech- 
nology base  by  Initiating  exploratory  develop- 
ment in  partiotUarly  promising  areas. 
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[la  tkouMnds  of  dolUn] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     astimait      estimate 


Research,  dtvaiepoMat,  tMt, 
evaluation,  defens* 

MitSJ^'Senees 73.344       75,860        77,000 

Missiles  and  relatid  „  .^      ..,,-,        ■»  iaa 

eauipment       66,699       84,017        78,100 

OtSr equipment 303,698     307.987       303,200 

Programwide  manaiement 

and  support. 10,501       19,834        48,900 

Total dirael. 454,242     487,698      507,200 

Reimbursable  (total). . . .  3,628        5,675         6.719 

Total  obliiations. . . . ..  457,870     493.373       513.919 

Research ,  development ,  test, 

and  evaluation,  defense  ,«  ««» 

agencies:  Other  equipment 10,200 


These  propoeed  supplemental  appropria- 
tions will  be  vised  to  speed  up  near  term 
programs  aimed  at  responding  to  potential 
challenges,  to  accelerate  operational  test  and 
evaluation,  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  weapons,  and  to  strengthen  the  tech- 
nology base  by  Initiating  exploratory  devel- 
opment In  particularly  promising  areas. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971           1972 
actual     estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Emergency  fund,  Defense: 
ResMTCh  and  developoient 

SO.  000 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 
Pn  thousands  of  dollars] 

1971           1972 
Mtual     estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Research,  shelter  survey,  and 
marking:  Research  and 
development! 3,027 


3,875 


3,500 


'  This  provides  for  improvement  of  the  technical  basis  for 
ongoing  and  potential  future  civil  defense  programs  and 
operations. 


SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 
[In  thousands  of  dollara] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Research' 1,070        1,300         6,600 

1  This  appropriation  provides  dollars  to  be  used  exdusivaly  for 
purchase  from  the  Treasury  of  excess  foreign  currencies  to  fi- 
nance undertakings  which  are  of  benefit  to  the  Dtpartment  of 
Defense. 

REVOLVING  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 
[In  tbouaaods  of  dollsra] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Navy  Industrial  Fund: 
Rosea  rcn 

Air  Force  industrial  fund: 
Research  activities 


944,920    1,143,201  1,155,743 
143,272     140,555 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

[In  thousanda  of  dollan] 


1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

astimata 

estimate 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil, 

general  Investigations: 
Surveys: 

Navigation  studies 

Flood  control  studies 

4,115 

5.938 

7,053 

10.014 

14.475 

12,077 

Beach  erosion  studies. . . 

435 

U5 

552 

Comprehensive  basin 

studies 

3.662 

3.550 

3,500 

Special  studies: 

Chesapeake  Bay  study. 

535 

2.175 

4,500 

Coordination  studies 

with  other  agencies. 

1,040 

1.125 

1,515 

Lake  Erie-Lake 

Ontario  Waterway, 

N.Y 

153 

240 

120 

National  shoreline 

study 

268 

200 

8 

Northeastarn  U.S. 

water  study 

985 

2.300 

2,000 

Review  of  completed 

projects          .    

400 

Texas  coast  hurricane 

study 

548 

730 

745 

Texas  water  supply 

and  pollution  study. 

215 

490 

230 

Water  levels  of  the 

Great  Lakes 

212 

430 

365 

Studies  not  budgeted 

in  1973 

9 

322 

13 

Collection  and  study  of 

basic  data: 

355 

480 

400 

Precipitation  studies 

487 

240 

230 

Rsh  and  wildlife  studies. 

667 

680 

1,100 

International  wator 

studies 

189 

263 

280 

Flood  plain  management 
services 

6,522 

6,800 

9,840 

Research  and  davelop- 

mont: 

Coastal  engineering 

research  and 

development  studies.. 

5,385 

4,300 

4.400 

Hydrologic  studies 

247 

300 

260 

Civil  works  investiga- 

tions  _ 

1,918 

7,000 

8.380 

Mississippi  River  basin 

model: 

Construction 

4 

Maintenance 

58 

74  . 

Computer  application 

studies... 

32 

131  . 

International  hydro- 

logkal  decad* 

237 

Studies  not  budgeted 

in  1973 

1.395 

900 

88 

Total  program  costs 

funded  

39,687 

53,561 

58,056 

Change  in  selected 

resources 

-223 

-2,482 

-407 

Total  obligations 

39,909 

51.079 

57.649 

Stirveys.  Navigation  and  flood  control 
studies  are  made  to  determine  the  need  and 
economic  justifloatlon  for  jiropoeed  water  and 
rdated  land  resource  developments.  Beach 
erosion  control  studies  are  imdertaken  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  shore  protection  and  re- 
medial measures  at  specific  localities. 

Comprehensive  river  basin  studies  provide 
for  broad  consideration  of  water  and  related 
land  resource  needs  of  river  basins.  They  are 
coordinated  with  the  related  river  basin 
planning  efforts  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  and  other  concerned 
agencies. 

Special  studies  are  made  to  resolve  unique 
or  especially  complex  water  reeotirces  prob- 
ieoos. 

Funds  also  are  provided  to  review  the  oper- 
ation of  comi^eted  projects  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  when  found  advisable 
due  to  significantly  changed  physical  or  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Physical  and  operational 
plans  for  completed  projects  are  reviewed  to 
determine  whether  structural  or  operational 
modifications  should  be  made  in  the  overall 
publlo  Interest  and  reoonxmendAtions  are 
made  to  Congress. 


Surveys  are  made  in  coordination  with  FM- 
eral.  State,  and  local  agencies  and  interests. 
They  give  (H;>proprlate  consideration  to  pre- 
sent and  future  requirements  for  all  benefi- 
cial uses  of  water  and  related  land  resouicea. 
including  navigation,  flood  control,  water 
si4>ply.  Irrigation,  water  quality  control, 
power,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

Collection  and  study  of  basic  data.  Funds 
are  transferred  to  the  Qeologlcal  Survey  for 
installation,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
stream  gaging  stations;  to  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau for  hydrometeorlogical  studies;  and  to 
the  Bureau  of  ^>OTt  naheries  and  Wildlife 
for  preauthorlzation  studies  of  the  effects  of 
proposed  projects  upon  fish  and  wildlife.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  participates  on  a  number 
of  engineering  and  control  boards  that  study 
and  oontnd  international  streams  mutually 
affecting  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In- 
formation about  the  flood  hazard,  advice,  and 
assistance  are  furnished  to  the  States  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  upon  their  re- 
quest, and  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  guid- 
ance in  the  nuinagement  of  flood  plain  areas 
to  asstire  the  best  and  safest  use  of  such 
areas. 

Research  and  development.  Coastal  engi- 
neering research  and  development  studies 
deal  with  physical  phenomena,  techniques, 
basis  principles,  and  remedial  or  control 
measures  rdated  to  shore  protection  and  Im- 
provement. The  results  of  these  studies  are 
disseminated  to  interested  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  individuals. 

Civil  works  investigations  are  conducted 
to  improve  procedures  for  analysis  of  engi- 
neering data;  to  conduct  research  and  train- 
ing activities;  to  refine  design  methods;  to 
develop  better  materials  and  practices  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
water  resource  facilities;  to  Investigate  rapid 
excavation  techniques  by  use  of  explosives  In 
the  construction  of  civil  works  projects;  and 
to  improve  procedures  used  in  formulating 
plans  for  water  resources  development.  A  by- 
drologlo  engineering  center  embraces  the 
functions  of  hydrological  research,  training, 
methods  systemizatlon,  and  special  project 
assistance.  A  scientlflc  and  technical  infor- 
mation center  prepares  and  distributes  liter- 
ature to  scientists  and  engineers  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  new  devtic^xnents  in  their 
tkeiiSs. 

Pn  thouatnda  of  dollars] 

1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate     estimate 


Construction,  general: 
Coordination  act  studies 
(Hsh  and  Wildlife 
Service)' 


644 


648 


840 


>  This  program  provides  for  detailed  studies  and  reports  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  determine  the 
effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  water-control  projects 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 


PR 


of  dollan] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


General  expenses:  Coastal 
Engineering  Research 
Center' 


246 


283 


290 


t  The  Center  plans  and  conducts  research  in  the  fieM  of  coastal 
engineering,  develops  standards,  and  reviews  technical  repoits 
as  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WaFARE- 
HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

[In  thousands  of  dollais] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


KBital  health  research: 

Grants ., H134 

Direct  operations ZZ,964 

Total -  97,098 


97,400 
42,151 


101,400 
43.268 


139,551   144,668 


Grants.  There  are  two  major  grant  pro- 
grams Included  in  this  subactivity.  First,  the 
regular  research  grants  program  provides 
support  on  a  project  basis  for  behavioral, 
clinical,  psychopharmacology,  and  i4>plled 
research.  The  1978  Increase  wlU  support 
grants  in  areas  of  q>eclal  interest  such  as 
drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  child  mental  health, 
minority  mental  health,  crime  and  delin- 
quency, and  services  development  research. 
i^)proximately  1,486  grants  wUl  be  supported 
in  1973.  Including  455  grants  for  the  special 
interest  areas.  Second,  the  hospital  improve- 
ment program  supports  project  grants  to 
State  mental  bo^ltals  for  Improvement  in 
the  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
paUents.  This  program  wUl  support  71  proj- 
ects in  1973.  »6,000,000  formerly  included  In 
this  category  for  drug  abuse  research  grants 
are  now  Included  under  Direct  operations 
for  drug  abuse  research  contracts. 

Direct  operations.  The  funds  in  this  sub- 
activity  will  support  laboratory  and  clinical 
research  in  the  behavioral  and  biological 
sciences;  for  example,  psychiatry,  socio- 
economic studies,  health  problems  of  nar- 
cotic addiction,  alcoholism,  netiropharma- 
cology,  and  clinical  psychopharmacology. 
This  subactivity  also  supports  Institute  staff 
who  are  responsible  for  the  planning,  devel- 
opment, and  administration  of  the  grant  pro- 
grams identifled  in  the  previous  paragraph. 
A  portion  of  the  funds  is  used  to  support 
research  on  a  contract  basis.  One  such  activ- 
ity is  the  marihuana  contract  program  de- 
signed to  determine  the  behavioral  and  bio- 
logical effects  of  marihuana.  Payments  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  management 
fund  are  also  supported  in  this  subactivity. 
For  1972  and  1973,  funds  to  (4>erate  the 
CUnlcal  Research  Center  at  Lexington.  Ken- 
tucky, formerly  presented  In  Rehabilitation 
of  drug  abusers,  will  be  Included  here. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


cal  factors  which  affect  the  organization,  fi- 
nancing, and  utilization  of  health  services. 
Large-scale  research  and  development  proj- 
ects are  directed  primarily  at  containing  the 
rate  of  Increase  of  medical  care  costs,  devel- 
oping community-based  systems  for  deliver- 
ing health  services.  Improving  the  avail- 
ability, utilization,  and  qviality  of  care,  and 
developing  a  cooperative  Federal-State-local 
health  statistics  system. 

Research  and  development  training.  Orants 
and  contracts  are  awarded  to  Institutions 
and  to  qualified  scholars  for  supporting  re- 
search and  managerial  training  In  the  health 
sorvlees  field.  A  major  emphasis  In  1973  will 
be  the  development  of  training  programs 
and  oppra-tunities  In  health  services  plan- 
ning, implementation,  and  operation. 

Direct  operations.  This  activity  supports 
the  staff  required  to  design  and  direct  the 
National  Center's  strategic  program  of  re- 
search and  development.  The  staff  obtains 
high-level  evaluation  of  all  proposals,  closely 
monitors  contracts,  reviews  results,  informs 
the  professional  community  of  significant 
progress,  and  idenUfies  the  next  steps  in  re- 
search and  development. 

pn  thousands  of  dollan] 


[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Healtli  services  research  and 
development: 

Grants  and  contracts 39.105       56.118         58,018 

Direct  operations 4,869         5,898  6,325 

The  maj(»:  problems  In  the  health  care  de- 
livery system  that  are  given  priority  in  the 
National  Center's  research  and  development 
program  are:  Rising  costs  of  medical  care, 
unequal  distribution  and  utilization  of  health 
services.  Inadequate  data  for  health  services 
planning  and  decision  making  at  local  and 
national  levels,  and  relative  shortages  or  mal- 
distribution of  professional  health  personnel. 

Orants  and  contracts.  Research  and  devel- 
opment. Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded 
to  public  or  private  agencies,  academic,  and 
other  research  (organizations  to  conduct 
analyses  of  economic,  social,  and  technologl- 


1971         1972 
actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Preventive  Health  Services: 
Disease  control:  Infectious 
diseases:  Research  grants.. 


827 


2,1M 


2.215 


Note:  Research  grants  are  awarded  to  organuatioris,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  tor  research  concerned  with  epiderniolpgy, 
prevention,  laboratory  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  infectious 
diseases  at  the  community  level.  Approximately  52  research 
projects  would  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared  to  50  in  197Z 
and  48  in  1971. 


[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Research  grants.... 


1,223 


1,770 


1,228 


NATIONAL  INSTmrrXS  OF  HEALTH 

In  1973,  the  NIH  research  institutes  will 
initiate  or  expand  activities  in  several  high- 
priority  programs.  The  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute will  expand  its  efforts  in  all  areas  of 
cancer  research,  to  continue  the  administra- 
tion's accelerated  cancer  research  program. 
The  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971  authorizes 
a  national  cancer  program  which  will  be  ini- 
tiated during  1972  and  further  developed 
in  1973  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
The  National  Heart  and  Limg  Institute  will 
increase  research  In  sickle  cell  anemia,  ar- 
teriosclerosis, hypertension,  thrombosis,  and 
pulmonary  diseases. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
wiU  enhance  the  goals  of  the  national  caries 
program  through  Increased  research  grant 
fvmdlng.  The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases  will  give  special  em- 
phasis to  research  in  the  area  of  digestive 
diseases— peptic  ulcer,  Ueltis,  and  diseases  of 
the  liver,  gallbladder,  and  pancreas.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Disease  and 
Stroke  will  provide  increased  support  for  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  stroke,  aCute  spinal 
cord  injury.  Parkinsonism,  and  communica- 
tive disorders.  The  National  Institute  of  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases  vrill  give  in- 
creased attention  to  research  concerning 
cellular  and  clinical  Immunology,  hepatitis. 


the  biology  of  the  gonoooccus,  and  to  allergic 
diseases.  The  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  will 
strengthen  its  research  programs  In  the  areas 
of  famUy  planning,  child  health,  and  aging. 
The  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  will  increase  research  ef- 
forts in  areas  such  as  chemical  mutagenesis, 
teratology,  pesticides,  food  toxicants,  air  pol- 
lutants, and  physical  factors  such  as  noise. 
The  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences  will  support  research  in  the  basic 
medical  sciences.  The  National  Bye  Institute 
will  continue  its  research  efforts  in  the  dis- 
eases and  disorders  of  the  eye. 

The  activities  of  the  research  institutes 
and  divisions  are  carried  out  through  extra- 
mural grant  programs  and  through  opera- 
tions conducted  directly  by  NIH  and  through 
contracts.  Extramural  grant  programs  are  of 
three  types: 

Research  grants — the  principal  activity  of 
the  institutes — are  awarded  to  Individuals 
for  heath-related  research  projects  which 
are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  scientific 
merit. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  promising  in- 
dividuals preparing  for  research  careers  In 
the  biomedical  sciences. 

Training  grants  are  awarded  to  academic 
or  research  institutions  which  have  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  design  and  conduct 
successful  training  programs  in  the  biological 
sciences. 

In  addition  to  grants,  the  NIH  research  in- 
stitutes and  divisions  support  biomedical 
research  through  direct  operations  which  in- 
clude the  following  components: 

Laboratory  and  clinical  research  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Institutes'  laboratory  facilities 
and  In  the  commonly  shared  clinical  center 
facility. 

Research  and  development  contracts  are 
conducted  by  NIH  researchers  In  collabora- 
tion with  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  in- 
stitutions and  are  strongly  oriented  toward 
the  solution  of  specific  health  problems 
where  the  state  of  knowledge  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  permit  a  more  directed  approach. 
Research  management  and  program  serv- 
ices provide  such  operational  requirements  as 
program  direction,  review  and  approval  of 
grants,  and  intramural  training  programs. 

Other  activities  under  direct  operations 
include  biometry,  epidemiology  and  field 
studies,  biologies  standards,  and  Interna- 
tional research. 

[In  thouMnda  of  dollsn] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Biologies  standards:  Re- 
search and  development 
contracts' 


2,627         2,100 


2,100 


■This  activity  represents  that  portion  of  the  total  biologies 
standards  program  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  the 
improvement  of  standards  utilizing  the  contract  method. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 
[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate     estimate 


Research 98,400 

Fellowships 4,067 

Training ".M? 

Total  grants 114,274 


126,719       160,874 

3,548  4,750 

12,874        15,750 


143,141       181,374 
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NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE— Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollin] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 19,894       19,443  21,624 

Research  and  development  ....  ..,,„, 

eontracU 81.802     122,303  137,787 

Collaborative  research  and  ..,       .,  ,..  „«  .., 

support- 21,137       27,542  29,882 

Research  management  and  ,  ,.  „» 

program  services...--.  4,893        9,276  10.5i9 


Total  direct  operations.    127.726     178,564 
Construction 16,000 


199,832 
49, 000 


Collaborative  research  and  support.  Re- 
search Is  conducted  in  the  areas  of  etiology 
and  chemotherapy.  Several  task  forces,  for 
example,  breast  cancer  and  lung  cancer,  are 
also  included  within  this  activity.  This  activ- 
ity contains  the  research  effort  carried  on  di- 
rectly in  Government  laboratories  and  clin- 
ical faculties  for  these  Integrated  programs. 
The  programs  are  focused  on  the  causes  of 
cancers  and  their  occurrence  patterns  and 
prevention,  as  well  as  funding  the  best  meth- 
ods of  treating  cancer  through  the  screening, 
testing,  and  clinical  evaluation  of  drugs. 
That  portion  of  the  effort  of  these  targeted 
programs  conducted  through  the  contract 
mechanism  Is  included  In  the  above  activ- 
ity Research  and  Development  Contracts. 

Construction.  Cancer  research  centers  will 
be  constructed  which  are  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  the  expanded  cancer  research  pro- 


Thls  activity  conducts  and  supports  thera- 
peutic evaluations,  epidemiological,  and  bi- 
ometrics research. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research 15.746  21,504  22  152 

Fellowships 1.455  1,601  1,601 

Training 5.225  5,270  5,270 


Total  program  costs  .  . 

funded  242.000     337.705       430.206 

"^""relillrMS-'- -9.  IM gram.  Etiology  research  facilities  wUl  be  con- 
structed for  the  expansion  of  carcinogenesis 


ToUl  obligations 232.856     337,705       430.206 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  conducts, 
fosters,  and  assists  research  and  training 
directed  toward  preventing,  diagnosing, 
treating,  and  controlling  cancer  in  man.  The 
Institute  will  strengthen  the  cancer  re- 
search center  program.  Expanded  research  of 
viruses  and  chemicals  will  be  effected  for 
the  ultimate  prevention  of  cancers  In  man. 
Cancer  therapy  methods  will  be  expanded 
to  utilize  to  a  greater  extent  those  drugs  and 
combinations  thereof  that  have  proved  ef- 
fective In  the  treatment  of  cancer;  and  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  gained  in  treatment 
of  fast  growing  tumors  to  the  slow  growing 
ones  such  as  breast,  lung,  colon,  bladder, 
prostate,  and  pancreas.  Task  forces  will  be 
emphasized  In  order  to  concentrate  on  the 
caxises  and  preventions  of  cancers. 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1.574 
regular  research  grants  will  be  supported  in 
1973  as  compared  to  1,268  In  1972  and  979 
In  1971.  In  addition,  funds  are  provided  for 
cancer  research  centers  (clinical  centers  and 
program  centers) .  leukemia  research  support 
centers,  large  bowel  and  bladder  task  forces, 
general  research  support  grants,  and  cancer 
control  comijetltive  demonstration  projects. 
Fellowships.  Approximately  224  postdoc- 
toral and  special  fellowships  will  be  sup- 
ported in  1973  as  compared  to  151  In  1972  and 
191  m  1971.  Also,  some  100  career  award 
and  career  development  fellowships  will  be 
supported  in  1973  as  compared  to  78  in  1972 
and  82  In  1971. 

Training.  Grants  are  awarded  to  accredited 
schools  for  the  Improvement  of  Instruction 
in  the  curriculum;  clinical  training  grants 
are  awarded  for  training  In  such  fields  as 
surgery,  pathology,  radloblology,  radio- 
therapy, and  Internal  medicine;  and  grants 
are  awarded  to  research  training  centers 
for  individual  tralneeshlps.  The  following 
table  sununarizes  those  grants : 

On  thousands  of  dollais] 


and  viral  oncology  research.  Plans  are  being 
developed  for  the  addition  of  outpatient  and 
laboratory  facilities. 

NATIONAL  HEART  AND  LUNG  INSTITUTE 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Totalgrants 22,426       28,375        29,023 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 6,192 

Research  and  development 

contracts 795 

Collaborative  research  and 

support -  260 

Biometry,  epidemiolacy, 

and  field  studies 666 

Research  management  and 

program  services... 1,154 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Grants: 

Research 

Fellowships 

TraiAing 

108,370 

5,094 

15,630 

133,794 
7  371 

17,643 

141,628 
7,371 
17,643 

129,094 

158,808 

166,642 

Direct  operations: 

Laboratory  and  clinical 
research 16,927 

Research  and  develop- 
ment contracts 21,872 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 
and  field  studies 1,215 

Research  management 
and  program  services. ..       5, 861 


17,721 

18, 132 

46,497 

59,374 

1,506 

1,582 

7,603 

8,686 

Total  direct  operations.      45,875       73,327         87, 774 


Total  program  costs 

funded 174,969 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources       19,857 


232, 135       254, 416 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Graduate  training 

Cancer  clinical  training. 


86 
85 


90 
102 


102 
113 


Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  includes  laboratory  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  biology,  biochemistry, 
and  physiology;  and  clinical  research  In  the 
fields  of  surgery.  Immunology,  radiation,  der- 
matology, pathology,  and  metabolism. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  This 
activity  Includes  the  fimds  for  that  portion 
of  the  research  programs  described  under 
Laboratory  and  Clinical  Research  and  Col- 
laborative Research  and  Support,  utilizing 
the  contract  mechanism. 


Total  obligations 194,826      232,135       254,416 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1.470 
grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared 
to  1.472  in  1972.  and  1.447  in  1971.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  are  provided  for  specialized  re- 
search centers  and  the  heart  cooperative  drug 
study. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  345  awards  will 
be  supported  In  1973  as  compared  with  346 
In  1972  and  340  in  1971. 

Training.  Funds  will  provide  for  250  grants 
for  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  research 
and  clinical  training  for  1.000  trainees.  Com- 
parable numbers  of  grants  and  trainees  are 
365  and  996  In  1972.  and  366  and  1,000  In  1971. 
The  pulmonary  academic  award  was  In- 
stituted In  1971  to  four  trainees.  It  will  be 
continued  at  thU  level  in  1972  and  expanded 
to  60  trainees  In  1973. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  encompasses  work  which 
aids  In  the  understanding  of  the  cardiovas- 
cular and  pulmonary  systems  and  their  dis- 
eases, with  emphasis  in  therapeutic  agents, 
diagnostic  Instrumentation,  surgery,  and 
clinical  medicine. 

Research  and  development  contracts. 
Funds  will  support  programs  in  the  research 
and  development  of  the  application  of  cardio- 
vascular and  pulmonary  medical  devices.  In 
myocardial  infarction,  blood  resources,  sickle 
cell  diseases,  lipid  research,  respiratory  dis- 
eases, and  clinical  trials  in  hypertension  and 
In  multiple-risk  factors. 
Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 


6,751 

6,745 

5,500 

5,500 

314 

339 

938 

977 

1,382 


1.492 


Total  direct  operations.       9,067       14.885 


15,053 


Total  program  costs 

funded 31.493 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources        3,718 


43,260        44,076 


Total  Obligations 35,211       43,260       44,076 

Research  grants  support  fundamental 
clinical  and  applied  research  studies  In  such 
areas  as  dental  carles,  periodontal  disease, 
oral-facial  growth  and  development,  dental 
restorative  materials.  Support  is  furnished 
for  studies  designed  to  advanced  scientific 
frontiers  and  exploit  emerging  research  op- 
portunities, including:  Investigation  of  the 
Interplay  of  host,  dietary,  and  mlcrobiotlc 
factors  in  dental  carles;  develc^ment  of  more 
effective  therapeutic  and  preventive  meas- 
ures In  periodontal  disease;  development  of 
treatment  procedures  and  determination  ol 
preventive  measures  for  oral- facial  anomal- 
ies; and  work  on  the  Immediate  problems  of 
dental  treatment  through  development  of 
new  and  improved  restorative  materials  and 
clinical  methods. 

The  activity  In  support  of  dental  research 
institutes  (centers)  in  university  settings, 
now  entering  its  fifth  year  and  requiring 
support  at  the  current  level  of  $8,200,000, 
continues  to  close  the  gap  between  dental 
and  other  biomedical  research,  and  is  sig- 
nificantly Influencing  the  progress  of  dental 
education. 

The  recently  initiated  Special  Dental  Ee- 
search  Award  program  Is  designed  to  help 
newly  trained  Investigators  remain  active  in 
research  during  the  formative  stages  of  their 
careers,  and  thereby  assure  a  vital  input  to 
the  dental  Investigator  pool.  Emphasis  will 
continue  to  be  In  the  basic  and  clinical  prob- 
lem areas  of  dental  carles,  periodontal  and 
mucosal  diseases  of  the  mouth,  oral-facial 
defects  of  development,  and  dental  pain. 

Approximately  248  project  grants  will  be 
supported  In  1973,  compared  with  249  In 
1972,  and  217  In  1971. 

Fellowships.  Funds  tea  fellowships  are 
used  for  support  of  clinical  and  basic  re- 
search training.  Applications  under  this  pro- 
gram are  for  special  fellowships,  postdoc- 
toral fellowships,  and  career  development 
and  career  awards.  In  1973,  91  fellovirships  will 
be  supported,  compared  with  96  in  1972  and 
95  m  1971. 

Training.  Training  funds  are  the  principal 
means  of  meeting  the  need  for  dental  re- 
search and  academic  personnel  in  the  dental 
schools  to  teach  clinical  and  basic  sciences, 
and  to  conduct  research.  Increased  costs  per 
grant  will  make  It  necessary  to  support  omy 
81  grants  In  1973,  compared  with  86  In  1973 
and  93  In  1971. 
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Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research  studies  conducted  In  Institute 
facilities  are  concerned  with  the  causes,  treat- 
ment control,  and  prevention  of  such  denUl 
diseases  and  disorders  as  carles,  periodontal 
disease,  oral-facial  anomalies,  and  oral  can- 
cer Three  primary  approaches  are  used:  Basle 
research  directed  at  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  as  a  means  of  solving  dental 
health  problems;  field  studies  and  clinical 
trials  of  new  therapeutic  and  prevention  con- 
cepts coming  out  of  basic  research;  and  fiu-- 
ther  studies  on  the  definition  and  dUtrlbu- 
tion  of  oral-facial  diseases  and  disorders  on 
an  epidemiologic  or  geographic  basis.  Much 
of  this  research  wUl  make  direct  contribu- 
tions to  the  recently  initiated  National  carles 
program. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  The 
programs  In  this  activity  Involve  contracts 
with  public  and  private  research  and  develop- 
ment organizations.  Primary  objectives  In- 
clude support  of  the  National  carles  program 
and  the  development  of  new  and  Improved 
dental  restorative  materials. 

Collaborative  research  and  support.  This 
activity  provides  administrative,  contract, 
and  clerical  personnel  necessary  to  adminis- 
ter the  research  and  development  contracts 
supported  by  this  Institute. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
This  activity  is  concerned  with  the  planning, 
conduct,  and  analysis  of  epidemiological  and 
field  Investigations  concerning  such  matters 
as  prevalence  of  oral  disease,  and  effective- 
ness of  new  or  Improved  methods  of  diagnosis, 
control,  and  prevention.  A  number  of  the 
studies  conducted  will  be  Integral  parts  of 
the  National  carles  program. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  OF   ARTHRITIS   AND    METABOLIC 
DISEASES 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


physiology,  biochemistry,  nutrition,  chemis- 
try, pathology,  endroclnology,  physical  biol- 
ogy, molecular  biology,  chemical  biology, 
gastroenterology,  hematology,  and  blomathe- 
matlcs. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  Proj- 
ects are  conducted  under  contract  with  In- 
dividuals and  Institutions  primarily  In  sup- 
port of  the  artificial  kidney /chronic  uremia, 
the  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition,  and  the 
hormonal  development  programs. 

Collaborative  research  and  support.  Com- 
prehensive programs  are  conducted  in  meth- 
ods to  Improve  hemodialysis  and  to  develop 
simpler,  more  economical,  and  less  cumber- 
some artificial  kidneys  In  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  hormonal  substances  In  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  Institute  pro- 
grams and  In  scientific  conomunlcatlons,  such 
as  the  preparation  of  abstracts  on  specific 
areas  of  research  Interest. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
Research  and  epidemiological  studies  are 
conducted  on  arthritis,  diabetes,  cholecys- 
titis. Iodine  metabolism,  and  hyperuremla  In 
special  poptilatlon  groups,  primarily  long 
range  studies  In  the  southwestern  United 
States. 

Research  management  and  program  serv- 
ices. General  dilrectlon,  coordination,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  resources  of  the  total 
Institute  are  provided  by  the  Institute  Di- 
rector, his  Immediate  staff,  and  the  ofQce 
of  administrative  management.  Including 
contract  negotiations  and  awards.  The  re- 
view and  approval  of  grants  functions  In- 
cludes review  for  scientific  merit  and  pro- 
gram relevance  and  maintenance  of  sur- 
veillance over  each  grants  project.  Scientific 
Information  functions  are  also  conducted 
under  this  activity. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES  AND 
STROKE 


Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.   Research   Is  being   conducted  on 
disorders    of    the    brain,    spinal    cord,    and 
peripheral  nerves,  such  as  epilepsy,  multiple 
sclerosis,  apoplexy,  and  Parkinson's  disease; 
on  communicative  disorders  and  neuromus- 
cular disorders,  such  as  muscular  dystrophy. 
Research  and  development  contracts.  Con- 
tracts  for   directed   research   are   used   for 
collaborative  and  Intramural  programs  in- 
cluding  epilepsy,  head  Injury  and  sensory 
prosthesis,  and  other  neurological  disorders. 
Collaborative  research  and  support.  These, 
studies  Include  the  coordination  and  central 
service  activities  for  the  collaborative  perl- 
natal  project  on  cerebral  palsy,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  other  neurological  and  sensory 
disorders  of  childhood.  Also  Included  are  the 
Institute's  research  programs  on  head  Injury, 
spinal  cord  Injtiry,  epUepsy,  cerebral  death, 
and  sensory  prosthesis  research.  In  sensory 
prosthesis  research,  the  goal  Is  to  develop 
devices  using  suitable  sensors,  data  proces- 
sors, and  stimulating  electrode  arrays  Im- 
planted against  the  brain  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
person   to   permit   the   subject   to   abstract 
meaningful  information  from  his  envlron- 
Doent. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    ALLERGY    AND    INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Research 85,252     101,9  7       105,903 

Fellowships 5.470         5.740  5,740 

Training.  15,060       15,072         15.072 

Total  grants 105,782     122,729       126.715 

lirect  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 
research       18,460       18,235        19,052 

'"'S''c?s"'"""'r"*.       4.693         5,954  6,224 

'tSr.'.'*."^-"'.  843         1,128  1,213 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 

and  field  studies 860         1,146  1,298 

Research  managernent  and 

program  services 3, 069        3, 776  i,  vsi 

Total  direct  operations. . .      27.925       30,239         31.679 

^ar":."'!' 133.707      ,„^       158.394 

152,  TOO 
Change  in  selected 

resources 4.240 

Total  obligations. 137,947      152,968       158,394 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  2,167 
grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  as  com- 
pared to  1,957  In  1972  and  1,880  In  1971.  In 
addition,  funds  are  provided  for  general  re- 
search support  grants  and  clinical  research 
centers. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  323  fellowships 
win  be  supported  In  1973  as  compared  to  342 
in  1972  and  357  in  1971. 

Training.  During  1973  It  is  estimated  that 
246  grants  will  be  awarded  to  accredited 
schools  for  the  Improvement  of  Instruction. 
This  compares  to  260  grants  In  1972  and  276 
grants  in  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  Is  conducted  In  the  fields 
of  arthritis,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  and  other 
metabolic  disorders,  as  well  as  studies  In  1*e 
major   disciplines   including   pharmacology. 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Grants:  „  ,., 

Research 56,543 

Fellowships 2.523 

Training '^.  °»° 

Total  grants ■      71, 762 

Direct  operations: 
Laborato7  and  clinical 

research 11,474 

Research  and  development 

contracts.. 5,800 

Collaborative  research  and 

support 6,550 

Research  management 

and  program  services —       Z,  809 

Total  direct  operations.     26, 633 

Total  program  costs 

funded 98,395 

Change  in  selected 
resources 5,nau 

Total  obligations 103, 445 


69,460        69,763 

2, 782  2, 782 

14, 300         14, 300 


86,542        86,845 


Research 56.097 

Fellowships 3,290 

Training 8,323 

Total  grants 67,711 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 18.275 

Research  and  development 

contracts 7,879 

Collaborative  research  and 

support 2.055 

Research  management  and 

piogram  services 2,144 

Total  direct  operations. .      30.353 

Total  program  costs 

funded 98,064 

Change  in  selected 

resources 4,»«» 

Total  obligations 102.053 


62,986        65,089 
3,  579  3,  579 

8, 922  8. 922 


75, 487        78, 090 


17,717 

11,050 

2.153 

2.326 


18,304 

10,928 

2.198 

2.387 


33. 246         33. 817 


108,733       111,917 


108,733       111.917 


10,654 
8,219 
7,936 
3,168 


10,846 
8,285 
8,004 
3,318 


29.977        30,453 


116,519   117,298 


116,519   117,298 


Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1,250 
grants  wUl  be  supported  in  1973  compared  to 
1377  m  1972  and  1.268  in  1971.  In  addition, 
funds  are  provided  for  specialized  research 
center  grants. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  147  fellowships 
wUl  be  supported  In  1973  compared  to  148 
m  1972  and  190  In  1971. 

Training.  Approximately  187  graduate 
training  grants  will  be  supported  In  1973 
compared  to  198  In  1972  and  221  In  1971. 
These  grants  are  made  to  training  Institu- 
tions to  establish  and  Improve  programs  to 
train  teachers  and  clinical  investigators  In 
neurology  and  otology.  Also,  approximately 
144  tralneeshlps  vrHl  be  awarded  to  Indi- 
viduals for  specialized  postgraduate  training 
In  1973  compared  to  163  in  1972  and  196  in 
1971. 


Grants.  Research.  Grants  are  awarded  to 
universities  and  to  other  Institutions  on  a 
project    basis    to    conduct    research    needs 
which  have  been  Identified  as  of  national 
importance.  Funds   avaUable  for   1973   wiU 
support   approximately    1.271    awards   com- 
pared  to    1,186   awards   in    1972   and    1,164 
awards  in  1971.  In  addition,  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  general   research  support  grants, 
clinical  research  centers,  and  international 
centers  for  medical  research  and  training. 
Fellowships.    Funds    for    feUowshlps    are 
used  to  train  professional  researchers  In  re- 
search areas  within  the  categorical  Interests 
of  the  Institute.  The  program  supports  post- 
doctoral, special,  career  development  fellow- 
ships   and  career  awards.  An  estimated  206 
awards  wUl  be  made  in  1973  and  1972,  com- 
pared to  161  grants  and  906  Individuals  In 
1971. 

Direct  operations.  Lalwratory  and  clinical 
research  In  microbiology  and  Immunology, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  nourishes  the  entire 
field  of  blomedlclne  and  affects  the  pro- 
grams of  all  the  other  Institutes.  The  Insti- 
tute research  effort  embraces  both  basic  and 
applied  research.  Laboratory  scientists  and 
clinical  Investigators  at  NTH  and  field  in- 
stallations are  directing  their  efforts  to  the 
discovery  and  exploitation  of  new  knowledge 
leading  to  the  eventual  prevention  and 
treatment  of  diseases  caused  by  infection 
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with  microorganisms  or  abnormal  immuno- 
logical m»rhftn<»""'  The  diseases  under 
Intensive  study  are  those  caused  by  viruses, 
bacteria,  mycoplasma,  fungi,  protozoa,  and 
helminths. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  The 
activities  carried  out  under  this  program 
are  through  research  contracts  with  Indus- 
try and  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  Insti- 
tutions. Prlniary  objectives  include  trans- 
lation of  significant  basic  research  data  Into 
practical  achievements  of  clinical  applica- 
bility In  Immunologic  and  Infectious  dis- 
eases. The  program  also  conducts  and 
supports  developmental  research  In  the 
prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases caused  by  Infectious  agents  Including 
bacteria,  viruses,  and  parasites  and  abnor- 
malities In  the  body's  Immune  mechanisms. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   OF   GENERAL   MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

Pn  Hwutandt  of  dellan] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Research 101.321  103.676  105.626 

Fellowships 16,951  15,609  15.609 

Training.  43,746  43,746  43,746 

Total  grants 162.018  163.031  164, 9»1 

Direct  operations: 

Research  and  develop-  ,  „. 

ment  contracts  3.263  4.816  5.016 

Research  management 

and  program  services 4.664  5.488  5,719 

Total  direct  operations.  7,927  10,304  10.735 

Total  program  costs  „  ,.. 

funde? 169,945  173,335  175,716 

Change  in  selected 

resources -10.104 

Total  obligations 159,841  173.335  175.716 


Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1,378 
grants  will  be  supported  In  1073  as  compared 
to  1.277  In  1972  and  1,142  In  1971.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  are  provided  for  general  research 
support  grants,  pharmaoology-toxloology  re- 
search centers  and  research  centers  In  genet- 
ics, diagnostic  radiology,  and  anesthesi- 
ology. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  1,066  fellow 
ship  awards  wUl  be  made  In  1973  as  compared 
to  1,221  in  1972  and  1,735  In  1971. 

Training.  Approximately  467  grants  and 
3,952  trainees  will  be  funded  in  1973  as  com- 
pared to  468  grants  and  4.160  trainees  in  1973 
and  521  grants  and  4.360  trainees  in  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Research  and  develop- 
ment contracts.  This  activity  supports  the 
research  contract  program  In  the  biomedical 
sciences  and  supportive  areas  and  Is  utilized 
to  achieve  specific  research  and  training  ob- 
jectives that  cannot  be  accomplished  appro- 
priately through  the  research  and  training 
grant  mechanisms. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   OF   CHILD   HEALTH   AND   HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

[In  ttMUMiKb  of  dollan] 


1971 
actus 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Grants: 

Research 

Fellovnhipi 

Training 

48,780 

4,471 

13,867 

63,836 

3.786 

10,142 

72,001 

3.786 

10. 142 

Total  grants 

67,118 

77,764 

85.929 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 

Research  and  deveopment 

contracts 

7,611 
6,934 

11.685 
21,021 

10,558 
24,242 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
sctual 


1972 
estimate 


Collaborative  research 

and  development 374  686 

Biomatry,  epidemiology, 

and  field  studies. 536  602 

Research  management  and 

program  services 3,862         4,403 

Total  direct  operations.      19,317       38.397 

Total  program  costs 

funded^. 86.435     116,161 

Change  in  selected 
resources 8,309 

ToUl  obligations 94,744     116,161 


1973 
estimate 


797 

616 

4,554 


40,767 


126,696 


126,696 


Grants.  Research.  Approximately  965  regu- 
lar research  grants  wUl  be  supported  in  1973. 
This  compares  with  an  anticipated  811  in 
1972  and  748  in  1971.  Additionally  this  ac- 
tivity provides  funds  for  general  research 
support  grants  and  mental  retardation  re- 
search centers. 

FeUowships.  In  1973  approximately  210 
awards  will  be  supported  as  contrasted  to 
314  in  1972  and  220  in  1971. 

Training.  In  1973  the  Institute  will  sup- 
port approximately  98  training  grants.  This 
compares  with  99  anticipated  for  1972  and 
112  supported  in  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  The  laboratories  of  this  activity 
conduct  research  in  five  major  program  areas 
of  child  health  and  human  development.  Re- 
production and  population  research  Includes 
research  in  reproductive  biology,  endocri- 
nology, and  ecology.  Perinatal  biology  and 
infant  mortality  includes  research  relating  to 
maternal-child  interactions,  maturation  of 
motor  and  behavioral  systems,  nutrition,  and 
development.  Growth  and  development  in- 
cludes research  in  the  areas  of  neurophysi- 
ology, neurochemlstry,  and  nutrition.  Adult 
development  and  aging  includes  research  in 
cellular  biology,  biochemistry,  physiology, 
and  psychological  development.  Mental  re- 
tardation Includes  biochemical,  netirophy- 
slologlcal,  and  behavioral  research. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  This 
activity,  primarily  through  the  contract 
mechanism,  supplements  the  Institute's  five 
research  programs.  The  research  conducted 
is  usuaUy  Institute  initiated  and  U  directed 
toward  gaps  in  existing  research  or  to  ex- 
pand on  current  studies  of  either  the  in- 
tramtiral  program  or  the  research  grant 
program.  This  activity  provides  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  for  coordinating  program 
development  in  the  Institute's  five  program 
areas.  The  main  thrust  of  the  Institute's 
population  research  program  is  accomplished 
through  contract  efforts  within  this  activity. 
Collaborative  research  and  support.  This 
activity  8uiH)ort8  the  Center  for  Pop\ilation 
Research  which  was  established  in  1968  to 
administer  the  Institute's  population  re- 
search program.  Research  and  training  is 
conducted  in  the  biomedical  and  behavioral 
sciences  of  pop\ilatlon.  The  goals  of  such  re- 
search are  to  develop  and  evaluate  methods 
of  contraception  and  fertility  regulation  and 
to  support  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  de- 
terminants and  consequences  of  population 
growth. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
This  activity  supports  the  Institute's  scien- 
tific staff  in  planning  and  in  conducting 
studies  dealing  with  the  incidence,  distri- 
bution, and  control  of  health  problems  in 
certain  populations.  It  supports  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  and  reliable  means 
for  measuring  health  problems,  collects  and 
analyzes  health  data,  and  makes  statistical 
studies  for  use  in  initiating  and  evaluating 
scientific  prognunB. 


NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 

estimate 


Grants: 

Rosoarch 12,550  24,984  24,950 

Fellowships 1,058  1,676  i;676 

Training 2,819  2,998  2,918 

ToUl  grants 16.427       29,658        29,  K4 

Direct  operations: 

Laboratory  and  clinical 
resoareh 1.454        3,277  3,419 

Research  and  develop- 
ment contracts 425        2.225         2,225 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 
and  field  studies 305  446  454 

Research  management 
and  program  services...  968        1,416         1,479 

Total  direct  operations.       3,152        7,364         7,577 

Total  program  coste 

funded 19.579      37,022        37,201 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources       10,406  

Total  obligations 29,985       37,(i^        37,201 

Grants.  Research.  The  research  grants  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Eye  Institute  supports 
the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  to  combat 
the  widespread  incidence  of  visual  disability. 
Projects  range  from  basic  investigations  of 
the  visual  process  to  the  clinical  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  acquired  in  the  labora- 
tory. Glaucoma,  retinal  disease,  disorders  of 
the  cornea  and  lens,  cataract,  and  infectious 
eye  diseases  are  among  the  specific  condi- 
tions undergoing  intensive  investigation.  In 
addition,  funds  are  provided  for  vision  clin- 
ical research  centers  and  general  research 
support  grants.  During  1973  the  Institute 
plans  to  award  approximately  418  research 
grants  as  compared  to  423  awards  in  1972 
and  411  in  1971. 

Fellowships.  The  fellowship  program  sup- 
ports the  national  vision  research  effort 
through  the  provision  of  postdoctoral  re- 
search training  to  individual  Investigators 
working  on  problems  of  visual  health. 
Awardees  receive  training  In  the  wide  variety 
of  scientific  disciplines  associated  with  vision 
research.  Approximately  101  fellowships  wUl 
be  awarded  in  1973  as  compared  to  101  In 
1972  and  88  in  1971. 

Training.  Training  grants  are  awarded  to 
academic  institutions  for  the  establishment, 
improvement,  or  expansion  of  vision  research 
training  programs.  The  grants  provide  so- 
phisticated training  environments  for  more 
advanced  investigators  who  wish  to  pursue 
academic  careers  in  vision  research.  Approx- 
imately 42  training  grants  will  be  awarded 
in  1973  as  compared  to  45  in  1972  and  48 
in  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  This  activity  supports  laboratory 
and  clinical  investigations  conducted  by  staff 
of  the  National  Eye  Institute.  Talented  in- 
vestigators representing  a  broad  spectrum  of 
scientific  disciplines  strive  to  increase  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  glaucoma, 
retinal  disorders,  Infiammatory  diseases  of 
the  eye,  embryology  of  the  retina  and  cor- 
nea, and  the  coding  of  "Isual  information 
from  the  eye  to  the  bralu.  A  close  associa- 
tion between  the  laboratory  and  clinic  facil- 
itiea  the  rapid  translation  of  research  find- 
ings to  the  care  of  eye  patients. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  This 
program  supports  research  contracts  with 
universities,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  in- 
dustrial research  organizations  for  projects 
that  require  close  direction  and  svu-veillance 
by  Institute  sUff  and  offer  high  probability 
of  rapid  payoff.  Projects  have  been  initiated 
to  improve  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 


glaucoma,  retinal  disease,  and  developmental 
ijnormallties  of  the  visual  system. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
This  activity  constitutes  a  program  for  the 
coUectlon  and  analysis  of  data  on  the  inci- 
dence and  prevalence  of  vision  disorders  in 
selected  population  groups,  and  for  the  study 
of  environmental  and  hereditary  factors 
in  the  etiology  of  eye  disease.  The  pro- 
grem  also  provides  blometric  and  epidemio- 
logic support  to  Intramural  and  collabora- 
tive programs,  including  clinical  trials  to 
evaluate  the  efficacy  of  various  regimens  in 
the  prevention  of  blindness. 


activity  supplements  and  complements  the 
Institute's  intramural  research  program.  R«- 
search  in  this  activity  is  supported  through 
contracts  in  collaboration  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  university  research  centers,  and 
industrial  research  organizations. 

RESEARCH  RESOURCES 

[In  thousands  of  dollsn] 

1972  1973 

1971  ostl-  esti- 

actual         mate  mate 


JOHN  E.  F06ARTY  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  ADVANCED 
STUDY  IN  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Pn  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    ertimatt      astimatt 


Grants— Research ' 


500  500  500 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
SCIENCES 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Grants: 

Research 63,622  71,079  71.079 

Fellowships 146  126  126 

Training. 387  352  352 

ToUlgranto 64.155  71,557  71,557 


I  Research  funds  will  support  the  Gorges  Memorial  Instituts. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 
[In  tbouaands  of  dollai*] 


1971       W2    _^.im 

actual    ostinMts     estimats 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


"^RMMrch  10.093       12,750         14,404 

S!"!::::::::::::::    3,233     3.117      3,117 

Total  grants 13,566       16,131         17.785 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 

Research  and  development 

contracts 

Research  management  and 

program  services 


Direct  operations: 
Research  and  development 

contracts 

Research  management  and 
program  services 


Rasoaidi  facHttios. 


348         1.920  1,300 


1,697         1,459  1.430 

1,975        1,912  1,942 


5,585 
442 
818 


7,206  7,673 

2,054  2,354 

936  1,005 


Total  direct  operations.       6.845       10,196         11,032 


Total  program  costs 

funded 20,411 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources         —318 


26,327         28,817 


Total  obligations 20,093       26,327        28,817 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  177  reg- 
ular research  and  center  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported in  1973  as  compared  to  146  in  1972 
and  118  in  1971.  This  activity  supports  re- 
search on  the  phenomena  associated  with 
the  source,  distribution,  mode  of  entry,  and 
the  effect  of  environmental  agents  on  biolog- 
ical systems  through  grants  to  universities, 
research  institutes,  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institutions. 

FeUowahlps.  Approximately  17  awards  wiU 
be  supported  in  1973  as  compared  to  17  in 
1972  and  18  In  1971.  Under  the  fellowship 
program,  postdoctoral,  special,  and  research 
career  development  awards  are  made  to  phy- 
sicians and  scientists  for  training  in  the  field 
of  environmental  health  sciences. 

Training  grants.  Approximately  30  grants 
will  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared  to  35 
in  1972  and  42  in  1071.  The  graduate  research 
training  program  supporte  the  avaUabUity 
of  high  quality  training  opportuniUes  in 
environmental  health.  It  has  a  threefold 
goal:  To  Increase  the  number  of  highly 
qualified  scientists  primarily  concerned  with 
environmental  health;  to  enable  training 
Institutions  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the 
research  training  capabUitles;  and  to  expand 
opportunities  for  environmental  health  re- 
search training  in  a  greater  number  of  grad- 
uate institutions  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  This  activity  constitutes  the  in- 
house  research  programs  in  environmental 
health  sciences  at  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Health  Sciences  Center  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina.  Included  are 
research  efforts  in  ceU  biology,  pharmacology 
and    toxicology,    analytical    and    synthetic 
chemistry,  biophysics  and  biomedical  instru- 
mentation, animal  science  and  technology, 
pathologic    physiology,    epidemiology,    and 
biometry.  Scientific  communication,  as  well 
as  the  supporting  services  for  these  labora- 
tories and  branches,  are  also  Included. 
Research  and  development  contracts.  Thla 
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Total  direct  operations.       3.672        3,371  3,372 

Total  program  costs  _           _  ,^ 

funded. 67,827       74,928        74,929 

Change  in  selected 
resources —1,640 

ToUl  obligations 66,187       74,928        74,929 

The  programs  administered  by  the  Division 
of  Research  Resources  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  specialized  research  settings  for  use 
by  grantees  and  contractors  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  categorical  programs  and 
for  the  generation  of  new  knowledge  to  aid 
the  general  progress  of  biomedical  science  In 
the  treatment  of  htunan  disease  and  dis- 
abUlty. 

The  discrete  research  resoiurces  include: 
general  clinical  research  centers  which  are 
prominent  features  in  many  of  the  Nation's 
leading  medical  schools  and  which  make  ex- 
tensive, controlled  studies  of  human  patients 
possible;  biotechnology  resources  which  bring 
powerful  instnunentation  and  physical  sci- 
ences expertise  within  reach  of  the  biomedical 
scientist;  and  animal  resources,  which  not 
only  give  investigators  access  to  expertly 
maintained  colonies  of  rare  animals  for  those 
studies  which  cannot  realistically  be  under- 
taken in  humans,  but  also  represent  stand- 
ards for  the  most  advanced  facilities  and  pro- 
cedures for  high  quality  animal  care.  The  Di- 
vision also  administers  the  general  research 
support  prog^ram. 

Grants.  Research.  Funds  in  1973  wUl  pro- 
vide the  following  special  research  resoiurces: 
General  clinical  research  centers — approxi- 
mately 82  centers  will  be  supported  in  1973 
including  three  new  high  priority  centers, 
with  some  diversification  for  further  expan- 
sion of  research  on  ambulatory  subjects,  as 
compared  to  82  in  1972  and  81  in  1971;  bio- 
technology resources — approximately  48  re- 
sources will  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared 
to  48  in  1972  and  47  in  1971;  animal  re- 
sources— approximately  75  animal  resources 
Including  seven  primate  centers  will  receive 
support  in  1073,  the  same  as  1972,  as  com- 
pared to  71  in  1971. 

FeUowships.  Approximately  14  fellowships 
WiU  be  supported  in  1973,  the  same  as  1972 
and  1971. 

Training.  Grants  are  awarded  to  institu- 
tions to  support  training  in  the  field  of  labo- 
ratory animal  medicine.  Approximately  eight 
training  grants  wlU  be  supported  in  1973  as 
compared  to  nine  in  1973  and  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Research  and  devel<v- 
ment  contracts.  This  activity  is  carried  out 
primarily  through  research  contracts  with 
Industry,  universities,  and  other  Federal  and 
non-Federal  institutions.  Included  are  con- 
tracts in  the  areas  of  chemical/biological  in- 
formation handling,  biotechnology,  and  labo- 
ratory animal  can. 


SCIENTIFIC    ACTIVITIES    OVERSEAS    (SPECIAL    FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      esUmats 


Foreign  health  research 27,094       27,686        25.619 

This  program  is  supported  by  forelgnour- 
renSes  owied  by  the  United  States  whW» 
have  been  determined  by  the  Treasury  to 
be  in  excess  of  normal  VS.  needs. 

The  general  objective  of  this  program  Is 
to  support  health  research  and  research  ro- 
uted activities  overseas  that  are  within  the 
program  Interests  of  the  Departments 
bMlth  agencies  and  of  mutual  interest  to 
the  host  country,  lU  instituttons,  and  Its 
scientists.  The  Department  antldpatee  tiiat 
the  support  of  health  research  potential 
overseas  -wOl  ultimately  enhance  the  sUtus 
of  the  health  sciences  In  the  United  Btatas. 
To  meet  these  general  objectives,  appwm- 
mately  350  projectt  are  currently  acttve  in 
eight  excess  currency  countries:  Ceylon, 
Egypt,  India,  Israel,  Pakistan.  Poland.  Tu- 
nisia, and  Yugoslavia.  Areas  of  research  in- 
clude- The  improvement  of  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  services,  environmen- 
tal health,  nutrition,  manpower  development, 
population  and  family  planning,  disease 
prevention  and  control,  food  and  drug  con- 
sumer protection,  biomedical  research,  and 
health  science  communications. 

Increased  Involvement  in  the  worldwlds 
problems  of  environmental  health,  poptiU- 
tlon  and  family  planning,  and  disease  pre- 
vention and  control  is  planned  for  1978. 
Kmr*""**  wlU  be  placed  on  mat^iMng  high 
priority  VB.  health  needs  with  ssllsnt  areas 
of  concern  in  the  host  countries  In  order  to 
achieve  domestic  goals  and  also  pnHnote 
UJB.  foreign  poUcy.  ,...,„« 

It  Is  planned  to  support  an  estimated  170 
new  projects  In  1978.  Specific  objectives  are: 
$3,350,000  for  envlroimiental  health,  (4360.- 
000  for  studies  to  Improve  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  services,  »1, 016,000 
for  population  and  family  planning  re- 
search, $1,900,000  for  nutrition  studies, 
$680,000  for  manpower  development,  $1,- 
930,000  for  disease  prevention  and  control, 
$5,526,000  for  studies  in  food  and  drug  con- 
svuner  protection,  and  $7,660,000  for  bio- 
medical research  and  solentlflo  health 
communications. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


General  research  support 
grants:  Total  obligations. 


54,200       55,212         54,624 
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In  1973  funda  are  provided  lor  the  follow- 
ing general  research  support  programs.  Gen- 
eral research  support  grants  enable  Institu- 
tions heavily  engaged  In  health-related  re- 
search greater  control  over  the  quality,  con- 
tent, emphasis,  and  direction  of  their  re- 
search activities  than  Is  possible  exclusively 
under  the  categorical  research  project  sys- 
tem. Approximately  346  grants  wUl  be  sup- 
ported In  1973  as  compared  to  338  In  1972 
and  326  In  1971.  The  biomedical  science  sup- 
jKjrt  program  provides  funds  to  academic  In- 
stitutions other  than  health  professional 
schools  for  support  of  their  health-related 
research  and  research  training  activities.  Ap- 
proximately 117  grants  will  be  supported  In 
1973  as  compared  to  115  In  1972  and  112  In 
1971.  Health  sciences  advancement  awards 
program — in  1973  continuation  awards  will 
be  made  to  two  Institutions  compared  to 
four  In  1972  and  nine  In  1971.  The  minority 
schools  biomedical  support  program  Is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  Institutional  biomedi- 
cal research  and  research  training  capability 
at  Institutions  where  the  student  enrollment 
Is  drawn  mainly  from  minority  ethnic 
groups.  Approximately  49  Institutions  ^111 
receive  support  In  1973  as  compared  to  26 
In  1972  when  this  program  was  Initiated. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  for  the 
development  of  new  currlcular  materials, 
teaching  techniques,  research  and  develop- 
ment centers,  and  other  research  and  demon- 
stration projects.  The  1973  budget  includes 
additional  funda  for  these  activities.  The  esti- 
mate also  reflects  the  transfer  of  basic  re- 
search support  to  the  proposed  National  In- 
stitute of  Education. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


National  Institutes  of  Health 
Management  Fund: 
Research  services 


5,377 


5,591 


5,714 


Research  supporting  services  provide  the 
central  administration  and  operation  of  serv- 
ices for  the  conduct  of  research  activities 
such  as  providing  laboratory  animals,  cul- 
tiire  media,  and  glassware;  design  and  fabri- 
cation of  laboratory  Instrumentation;  oper- 
ating the  NIH  medical  reference  library,  In- 
cluding the  translation  of  medical  literature; 
scientific  photography  and  medical  arts;  and 
environmental  engineering  services. 


Pn  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Service  and  supply  fund:  Re- 
limals: 


search  snimaU 
Cost  of  goods  sold. 
Other. 


140 
1,446 


151 
1,551 


163 

1,578 


The  National  Institutes  of  Health  animal 
facilities  provide  small  and  large  research 
ftnimRiM  to  the  research  laboratories.  The 
facilities  Include  breeding,  holding,  and  con- 
ditioning facilities  for  mice,  rats,  gvilnea  p(gs. 
rabbits,  hamsters,  dogs,  cats,  primates,  and 
ungulate  animals.  Bleeding  services  are  also 
provided. 


Pn  tiioutandt  of  dollars] 


1971           1972 
actual    estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Medical  research...          883        8,499 

8,716 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
[In  tiiousands  of  dollars] 

1971           1972 
actual    estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Education  lor  the  handi- 
capped: Innovation  and 
development 11,079       11,255 

9,916 

1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Vocational  research: 

Innovation 13,762  21.977         16,000 

Curriculum  development...       4,000  4,000          6,000 
Research— Grants  to 

States 35,651  18,000         18,000 

Special  projects 18,000 


Grants  are  made  to  States,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  Institutions  to  develop 
new  models  for  upgrading  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  for  stimulating  new  ways 
to  create  a  bridge  between  school  and  earn- 
ing a  living  for  school  dropouts  and  youth 
who  graduate  from  high  school  lacking  em- 
ployable skills.  Grants  are  also  made  for 
the  development  of  curricula  for  new  and 
changing  occupations  and  to  provide  the  In- 
formation essential  to  make  necessary  im- 
provements and  changes  for  more  effective 
vocational  education  programs.  In  1973,  this 
activity  will  be  part  of  a  career  education 
demonstration  effort.  Special  projects  will 
be  transferred  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  In  1973. 

PROJECTS  SUPPORTED 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


oratories  and  nine  research  and  development 
centers  will  be  supported. 

Career  education.  Grants  and  contracts  are 
made  to  support  the  research  and  develop, 
ment  for  four  model  career  education  pro- 
grams. Career  vocational  education,  and 
work  experience  so  that  all  students  will 
understand  their  potential  career  choices, 
have  saleable  skills,  and  understand  the 
world  of  work.  The  fotir  models  are  for 
school,  industry,  home,  and  residential  voca- 
tional programs. 

General  research  and  development.  These 
funds  support  a  variety  of  multldlsclplinary 
research  and  development  activities  and  also 
grants  for  dissemination,  and  evaluation  ac- 
tivities. 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 
[In  thouunds  of  dollars] 


1971  1973  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Grants  to  States  lor  Public 

Assistance:  Research  and 

training  projects 17,080 

Social     and     Rehabilitation 

Services:  Research 46,318 


64, 063        64, 063 


1971           1972 
actual     estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Innovation            197            356 

281 

Cufticulum  development 20             25 

Research  :Sute  grants 273            181 

28 
188 

EDUCATIONAL  RENEWAL 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1971          1972 
actual    estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Projects  are  supported  to  develop  and  im- 
prove the  administration  and  services  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  programs. 
Research  and  demonstrations  are  conducted 
In  the  areas  of  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ability  service,  community  services,  medical 
assistance,  child  welfare,  and  services  for  the 
aged.  Income  maintenance  experiments  are 
supported  to  assess  the  alternative  methods 
of  Income  supplementation.  Resesu'ch  and 
training  centers  are  supported  to  provide  for 
testliLg  of  methods  of  rehabilitation  in  criti- 
cal areas  such  as  stroke,  paraplegia,  and  cir- 
culatory problems.  Regional  research  centers 
provide  for  analysis  of  such  areas  as  the  fac- 
tors relating  to  client  dependency,  problems 
of  the  rural  poor,  and  health  delivery  systems 
for  the  poor.  The  1973  program  will  empha- 
size methods  to  provide  coordinated  services 
at  the  local  level,  testing  of  methods  of  re- 
habilitation of  the  disabled  receiving  assist- 
ance payments,  and  Improving  the  health 
care  delivery  system  under  the  Medicaid 
program. 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS  (SPECIAL 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Research  and  development: 

Experimental  schools 12,000 

Institutional  support 31,996 

Career  education 

General  research  and 
development 15,934 


15,000 

32.100 

2,000 

1 1, 000 Research  and  demonstrations. 


1971  1973  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


4,011 


8,629 


10,000 


In  1973,  the  existing  research  and  demon- 
stration programs  discussed  below  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  proposed  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education. 

Experimental  schools.  This  program  tests, 
develops,  and  demonstrates  ways  to  improve 
the  learning  of  children  in  actual  school 
situations.  Support  will  be  provided  to 
schools  which  will  Implement,  In  a  compre- 
hensive manner.  Ideas  already  verified  as 
feasible  by  prior  research  as  well  as  Ideas 
yet  to  be  evaluated.  Over  the  next  several 
years  the  program  will  generate  a  series  of 
experimental  school  sites  that  will  represent 
a  full  range  of  alternatives  to  current  edu- 
cational practice.  Three  schools  were  chosen 
in  1972  and  fotur  more  will  be  added  In  1973. 

Institutional  support.  This  program  Is 
building  a  network  of  educational  research 
and  development  Institutions  capable  of 
solving  pressing  educational  problems  by 
supporting  specific  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  In  1973,  eleven  educational  lab- 


Research,  demonstrations,  and  research 
training  programs  are  supported  with  foreign 
currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States 
through  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities and  through  other  sources.  The  esti- 
mate for  1973  proposes  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  excess  currency  countries  to  sup- 
port research  swtlvltles  which  complement, 
supplement,  and  strengthen  domestic  re- 
search and  service  programs.  This  program 
enables  the  U.S.  to  benefit  from  progress  that 
other  countries  are  making  In  dealing  with 
social  and  rehabilitation  and  social  security 
problems,  and  to  utilize  the  talents  of  foreign 
scientists  working  in  these  fields. 

The  request  In  1973  will  be  used  to  support 
integrated  service  delivery  systems,  testing 
various  combinations  of  health,  welfare,  re- 
habilitation, and  other  community  services 
and  new  methods  in  manpower  training  and 
development.  Priorities  will  be  continued  In 
fields  of  rehabilitation  medicine,  rehablllta- 
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tton  engineering,  sensory  disorders,  mental 
HV^bUltles,  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
Kolics  and  drug  addicts.  The  Interchange 
f  ns  experts  and  their  counterparts  in  the 
^Derating  countries  will  also  be  stressed  as 
^^"pensable  adjunct  to  the  BBS  Inter- 
Stional  research  program.  Comparative 
^dles  abroad  will  supplement  the  domestic 
rlsearch  efforts  In  the  evaluation  of  the  old- 
^  survivors,  disability,  and  Medicare  pro- 
vtol'ons  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

OFFICE  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


This  Item  Includes  expenses  of  continuing 
reviews  of  market  avaUabllity  of  basic  prop- 
erty insurance  and  of  crime  Insurance,  as 
required  by  law. 

FLOOD  INSURANCE-NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  FUND 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Administrative  expenaea.  This  activity 
covers  the  cost  of  general  planning,  super- 
vision, and  direction  of  the  research  program 
In  the  central  office  and  field. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES   AND   LOW-INCOME   HOUSING 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


1971  1972  1973 

actual  estimated     estimated 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Child  Development.  Research 
and  demonstration S.«* 


11, 500         12, 500 


Support  is  provided  for  research  projects 
and  grants  designed  to  Increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  effective  early  childhood  programs, 
to  develop  evaluation  Instruments  and 
norms  for  young  children,  to  Improve  foster 
care  and  adoption  systems,  and  to  develop 
better  statistical  reporting  on  current  serv- 
ices provided  to  young  chUdren.  Under  this 
same  activity,  projects  wUl  be  designed  to 
carry  out  the  child  research  and  reporting 
mandates  of  the  ChUdren's  Bureau  Organi- 
zation Act  of  1912  and  to  follow  up  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  Hoxise  Con- 
ference on  ChUdren  and  Touth.  In  1973,  re- 
search wlU  be  expanded  in  the  areas  of  the 
family  and  youth. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Pn  thousands  of  dollars] 


Studies  and  surveys 3,633        5,460         9,195 

At  this  Juncture,  the  major  aspect  of  the 
program  Is  the  studies  to  determine  areas 
having  special  fiood  hazard  and  to  determine 
appropriate  actuarial  premlmum  rates  which 
are  conducted  by  other  Federal  agencies  and, 
in  some  Instances,  by  private  contractors. 

RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Low-income  housing 
demonstration  programs... 

Study  of  housing  and 
building  codes,  zoning, 
tax  policies,  and  edvelop- 
ment  standards... 

Natural  disaster  study 


1,646        2.246 


17 


ToUl  program  costs 

funded 1.647         2,M3 

Change  in  selected  resources.    -1, 647      -2,256 


Total  obligations. 


7 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Research  and  technology:  „  ,,,  ie  oqi  a  cm 

Operation  breakthrough...  26,715  16,284  4,500 
Other  contracts,  studies, 

f^^^reh"™.'.""'-"! 5,533  32,775  45,070 

Administrative  expenses...  1,824  3,771  3,330 

^'SndS*"'""'*'  34,072  52,830  52.900 

Change  in  sel^fe'dVesourcw:  9.369  -2,046  10,000 

Total  obligations 43,441  50,784  62.900 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: National  goals 
research  staff 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


30 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING   AND   URBAN   DEVELOPMENT 
[In  thouunds  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Community  planning  and 
management:  Compre- 
hensive planning  grants: 
Studies,  research,  and 
demonstrations 


2, 466        2. 500 


2,500 


Studies,  research,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects are  aimed  at  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  techniques  and  methods  used 
In  comprehensive  planning,  and  for  ad- 
vancing the  purposes  of  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  Grants  program. 

COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNING     GRANTS    (SUPPLEMENTAL 
NOW  REQUESTED) 

[In  thousaiKis  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Studies,  research,  and 
demonstrations 


1,000 


FEDERAL  INSURANCE  ADMINISTRATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


National  Insurance  Develop- 
ment Fund:  Studies  and 
surveys 


61 


100 


100 


Title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  directs  the  Secretary  to 
undertake  programs  of  research,  studies, 
testing,  and  demonstrations  related  to  the 
missions  and  programs  of  the  Department. 
These  functions  may  be  carried  out  lx)th 
through  contracts  and  grants.  Additional  au- 
thority for  such  a  research  program  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Operation  Breakthrough  Is  a  program  de- 
signed to  develop  and  test  Innovations  hi 
housing  design,  construction,  land  use.  fi- 
nancing, management,  and  markethig.  ^e 
objective  of  the  program  Is  to  Improve  this 
Nation's  housing  process  In  order  to  develop 
a  self-sustained  mechanism  for  provldmg 
volume  production  of  marketable  housing  at 
stable  or  reduced  costs  for  all  Income  groups. 
In  1972  the  construction  and  testing  of  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  prototype  projects  wUl 
be  virtually  complete.  Marketing  of  the  pro- 
totype sites  should  be  essentially  completed 
in  1973  During  this  period,  Increashig  em- 
phasis wUl  be  given  to  encouraging  large 
volume  production  of  industrialized  housing 
including  the  systems  and  methods  devel- 
oped under  Operation  Breakthrough. 

Other  contracts,  studies,  and  performance 
of  research.  The  activities  In  this  category 
are  carried  out  prlmarUy  through  contracts 
with  industry,  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions, educational  institutions,  and  agrw- 
ments  with  other  Federal  agencies.  In  1973. 
experimental  programs  In  the  areas  of  hous- 
ing allowance,  abandoned  housing,  and  hous- 
ing management,  all  developed  In  1972.  wUl 
be  continued,  consistent  with  the  results  of 
prior  research  activity.  Other  program  ar^ 
receiving  continued  emphasis  Include:  De- 
veloping municipal  and  regional  infonna- 
tlon  systems,  gathering  and  evaluating  data 
on  housing  and  mortgage  markets,  applying 
university  resources  to  tirban  problems,  Im- 
nrovlng  the  envhx>nment  of  communities, 
and  strengthening  State  and  local  govern- 
ment capabilities  to  deal  with  urban  prob- 
lems The  1973  program  also  provides  lor 
continuation  of  a  demonstration  of  home- 
ownership  counseling  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  funded  under  Housing  man- 
agement in  1972. 


Low-Income  housing  demonstration  pro- 
grams. The  Housing  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
authorized  $15,000,000  In  contract  authority 
for  grants  to  develop  and  demonstrate  new 
or  Improved  means  of  providing  homes  for 
low-income  persona  and  families.  Including 
handicapped  families.  The  unobligated  con- 
tract authority  was  rescinded  by  the  Hotis- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970. 

Study  of  housing  and  buUdlng  codes, 
zoning,  tax  policies,  and  development  stand- 
ards. The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  required  a  study 
of  housing  and  buUdlng  codes  and  zoning 
and  tax  policies  which  was  completed  by  a 
presidential  commission. 

Natural  disaster  study.  Section  5  of  the 
Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  authorized  a  study  of 
alternative  programs  which  might  help  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  those  suffering 
property  losses  In  fiood  and  other  natural 
disasters.  Including  alternative  Insurance 
programs.  These  have  been  completed  and 
an  Insurance  program  for  flood  hazards  has 
been  enacted  by  Congress. 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual  estimated    estimated 


Urban  transportation: 
Research,  development, 
demonstrations,  and 
technical  studies 

Change  in  selected  resources. 


1,586 
-1,586 


713 
2,951 


900 
-900 


Total  obligations 3,664 


The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  as  amended,  authorizes  grants  In  sup- 
port'of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration projects  focusing  on  the  reUtlonshlp 
of  urban  transportation  systems  to  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  urt»a 
areas.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1968 
transferred  all  but  Sections  6, 9,  and  11  of  the 
1964  Act  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  Subsequent  to  this,  both 
agencies  agreed  that  the  latter  shaU  have 
responsibility  for  administering  Sectlona  6.  9. 
and  11  as  well. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 

estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses.  Model 
Cities  and  governmental 
relations:  Special  studies. . 


460 


The  amount  shown  above  for  1971  la  for 
the  former  Model  Cities  and  governmental 
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ralatlons  organlzatloQ,  tbe  actlvltlM  ot 
which  are  included  In  the  new  organization 
for  community  develc^ment  programs. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OPERATIONS  FUND 

[la  tiwusands  of  dolltn] 

1971  1972  1973 

actual     utimita      estimS 


Rtsearcti  and  tecnnology. 


2,937         3,771 


3,330 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— PUBLIC  LAND 
MANAGEMEN  i 


[la  thetMnds  of  dollan] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Bureau  of  Outdoor 

Recreation: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 
Planning  and  research 


2,492         2,0S3 


1.871 


Funds  are  provided  for:  Nationwide  out- 
door recreation  resources  provided  by  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector  and  to  assess  relative  pri- 
orities for  allocating  available  public  re- 
soxirces  to  help  satisfy  unmet  demands  for 
outdoor  recreation;  evaluation  of  the  esti- 
mated recreation  benefits  of  prc^xjeed  Fed- 
eral water  development  projects,  partic^a- 
tion  in  comprehensive  river  basin  planning 
studies,  and  studies  of  potential  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  national  trails,  and  wilder- 
nesses; and  review  and  dissemination  of  re- 
search on  factors  which  infiuence  outdoor 
recreation  demands. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES— BUREAU  OF  MINES 

Pa  tbooMndt  ^  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment of  Mineral  Re- 
sources— Research : 

Coal 7,709 

Petroleum 2,725 

Oil  shale 2.S39 

Meullurgy 13,066 

Mining 6,979 

Marine  mineral  mining 387 

Explosives 672 


8,974 

13.351 

3,117 

3,080 

2,560 

2,526 

13,967 

14,845 

4,998 

4,930 

injection  and  investigations  of  oil  and  gas 
reaenrolr  properties. 

Oil  shale.  Oil  shale  research  Is  conducted 
to  provide  the  aclentlflc  and  englneertng  c<»n- 
petence  needed  to  establish  and  administer 
a  national  oil  shale  policy  to  insure  its  effi- 
cient development.  Additionally,  the  pro- 
gram will  help  stimulate  Industry  to  initiate 
tbe  commercial  production  of  shale  oil  and 
associated  oil  shale  minerals.  Of  particular 
interest  are  in  situ  techniques  for  retorting 
ungraded  shale,  problems  dealing  with  the 
disposal  of  resultant  wastes,  and  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  properties  of  kerogen  and 
shale  oil. 

Metallurgy.  Research  Is  carried  out  seeking 
new  and  Improved  processes  to  extract,  re- 
cover, purify,  fabricate,  and  recycle  metallic 
and  noninetalllc  minerals  for  the  most  effi- 
cient utillaatlon  of  the  Nation's  resoiirces  at- 
tainable through  increased  production,  re- 
duced costs,  and  a  mlalmttm  of  waste.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  are  research  leading  to  ad- 
vanced metallurgical  technology,  abat«nent 
of  pollution  from  metallurgical  prooess  effiu- 
ents  and  gases,  management  of  mineral 
wastes,  improvement  of  mineral  materials, 
and  research  on  effective  recovery  and  reuse 
of  mineral  materials  from  \u*ban  wastes.  The 
1973  program  provides  for  demonstrating 
technology  and  economics  for  the  abatement 
of  SO.,  from  smelter  operations. 

Mining.  Mining  research  is  conducted  to 
develop  improved  extractive  systems  through 
technological  advancement  of  fundamental 
subsystems  elements  to  increase  significantly 
total  mining  output  at  leas  cost.  An  Integral 
part  of  this  objective  is  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  safety  and  pre- 
servation of  the  environment. 

Kxploslves.  Explosives  and  exploelons  re- 
search Is  conducted  to  provide  technologic 
information  and  guidance  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  agencies,  and  Industry 
on:  Safe  handling  and  use  of  commercial  ex- 
plosives and  blasting  agents;  safety  charac- 
terlstlOB  of  explosives  certified  for  use  In  \m- 
dergroimd  mines  where  gas/dvist  explosions 
might  occur;  hazards  associated  with  fiam« 
mable  liquids  and  gases  and  potentially  ex- 
plosive chemicals  of  commerce;  and  the 
means  of  combating  and  controlling  fires  and 
explosions  occurring  in  minerals  and  mineral 
fuels. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


715 


706 


other  man/machine  interrelationships  to  en- 
hance  health  and  safety,  and  develc^ment  of 
Improved  postdlsaster  survival  and  rescue 
technology  for  coal  mining. 

[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Coal.  Coal  reseazvh  is  carried  out  to  main- 
tain tbe  technological  competence  necessary 
to  achieve  maximum  utility  from  this  vast 
resource  and  help  satisfy  increasing  national 
energy  requirements.  To  this  end,  the  re- 
search effort  is  directed  toward  advancing 
coal  utilization  technology,  developing  eco- 
n(»nic  and  more  efficient  methods  of  con- 
verting coal  to  cleaner  energy  forms,  and  im- 
proving methods  to  manage  coal  wastes  and 
reduce  ooal-related  pollutants.  The  1973  pro- 
gram provides  funds  to  design  and  begin  con- 
struction of  a  demonstration  plant  to  prove 
the  technology  and  economies  of  the  Bu- 
reau's "synthane"  process  for  coal 
gasification. 

Petroleum.  Research  Is  devoted  to  provid- 
ing more  petroleum  and  natural  gas  and 
greater  efficiency  in  the  extraction  and  utili- 
zation of  these  energy  resources  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  welfare.  Attention  is  di- 
rected to  increasing  the  resource  base 
through  improved  technology,  developing 
new  uses  and  products  from  oil  and  gas  of 
higher  quality  and  lower  cost,  and  improv- 
ing the  enviroiunent  by  identifying  and  com- 
bating the  causes  of  polltrtion.  A  research 
program  will  be  continued  to  evaluate  the 
problems  and  potentials  of  disposing  of  In- 
dustrial wastes  by  injection  underground. 
Such  research  Is  iMMed  on  knowledge  gained 
in  research  on  recovery  of  petroleum  by  fluid 


Health  and  safety:  Health 
safety  research 14,752 


30,971         30.820 


Fundamental  and  applied  research  will  be 
conducted  to  overcome  current  health  and 
safety  problems  and  future  problems  that 
will  accompany  deeper  mining,  increased 
mechanization,  and  other  technological 
changes  in  mining  methods  to  meet  increas- 
ing mineral  demands.  Research  is  directed 
toward  mining  procedures  and  devices  to 
avoid,  detect,  or  control  those  aspects  of 
mining  and  the  working  enviroiunent  which 
Involve  potential  personal  hazards  to  mine 
workmen.  The  continuing  effort  to  assure  a 
much  safer  envirotunent  and  working  con- 
ditions for  miners  Involves  research  to  de- 
velop new  and  Improved  technology  for  in- 
herently safe  mining  methods,  equipment, 
techniques  and  systems  to  coi>e  adequately 
with  mining  conditions.  Research  is  con- 
ducted In  the  areas  of:  Support  of  mine  roof 
and  control  of  overburden,  ventilation  of 
mines,  methods  of  allaying  harmfxil  and 
combustible  dusts  and  methane  and  of  cop- 
ing with  other  mine  air  contaminants,  pre- 
vention of  underground  firen  and  explosions, 
provisions  of  safe  electrical  equipment  and 
installations.  Improvements  in  mining  ma- 
chine design  to  reduce  noise  and  optimize 


1»1  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Helium  fund:  Research  and 
development... 


546 


53 


OFFICE  OF  COAL  RESEARCH 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


598 
30.472 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Administration  and  con- 
tract supervision 492 

Contact  research 17,075 

Total  program  costs 

funded 17,567 

Change  in  selected  resources.       1, 183 

Total  obligations 18,750 


843 
44,462 


31,070        45,305 
31,070  ~  45,305 


The  Office  of  Coal  Research  contracts  for 
research  and  development  of  new  and  more 
efficient  methods  of  mining,  preparing,  and 
utilizing  coal.  It  contracts  for,  sponsors,  co- 
sponsors,  and  promotes  the  coordination  of, 
research  with  recognized  interested  groups 
(Including,  but  not  limited  to,  coal  trade 
associations,  educational  institutions,  and 
agencies  of  States  and  political  subdivisions) . 
The  Office  of  Coal  Research  is  responsible 
for  developing  the  full  potentiaUty  and 
versatility  of  coal  as  the  Nation's  largest 
energy  resoiurce  to  the  mmrimnTri  benefit  of 
tbe  United  States.  Insuring  a  clean  environ- 
ment while  minimizing  or  eliminating  pol- 
lution-causing energy  products  is  an  Im- 
portant consideration  in  all  of  the  research 
projects.  The  Office  is  devoting  efforts  to 
expand  the  existing  use  of  coal  through  de- 
velopment of  new  uses.  The  scientific  and 
technical  aspects  of  the  program  are  per- 
formed through  a  program  of  contract  re- 
search. 

Administration  and  contract  supervision. 
Tliis  portion  of  the  program  performs  all 
necessary  functions  relating  to  contracts. 
This  Includes  drafting,  negotiation,  and  exe- 
cution of  the  contracts,  together  with  review 
and  monitoring  of  technical  and  administra- 
tive phases  of  the  contract  work.  Proposals 
are  evaluated  to  ascertain  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  and  eliminate  possible 
duplication  with  other  work. 

Contract  research.  Tbe  entire  research  ac- 
tivity cited  above  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  Office  is  represented  in  the  contract  as- 
pect   of    its    operation.    Proposals    received 
from,    or   discussions    with,   potential   con- 
tractors relate  to  a  prospective  area  of  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  proposer  has  expressed 
Interest,  and  for  which  the  organization  is 
qualified.  Careful  review  and  controls  pre- 
clude duplicative  research  efforts.  Contract 
research  activities  are  conducted  with  profit 
and    nonprofit    research   organizations   and 
vary  from  complete  Oovemment  funding  to 
Joint  funding.  No  grant  research  projects  are 
carried  on,  and  basic  research  is  limited  only 
to  projects  that  support  other  ongoing  re- 
search. Only  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  are  undertaken.  Several  have 
now  reached  the  pilot  plant  phase  of  their 
development,  such  as  the  coal  g^ificatlon 
program.  In  accordance  with  the  President's 
energy  message  of  June  4,  1971,  the  adminis- 
tration has  Initiated  a  cooperative  program 
with  industry  to  continue  funding  the  Of- 
fice's   three   existing    pilot    plants    and   to 
provide  additional  funding  of  several  new 
Office  of  Coal  Research  projects  for  develop- 
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ing  more  efficient  methods  of  coal  gasiflca- 
aMi  in  preparation  for  construction  of  » 
large-scale  demonstration  plant  beginning 
in  1976. 

FISH  AND   WILDLIFE   AND   PARKS-BUREAU    OF  SPORT 
FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 


ALASKA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimat* 


[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


General  investigations:  Fish 
and  wildlife  studies 


63 


42 


10 


Additional  wate  r  research. . 
Scientific  information 

center 

Administration 


2,159        4,300  4,300 


699 


925 
933 


925 
932 


1971 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Management  and  investiga- 
tions of  resources: 

Fishery  research. 5,128 

Wildlife  research 9,M2 

River  basin  studies. Z.  057 


5,395 
9.587 
3.7S9 


6,195 
9.7S7 
5.956 


These  funds  are  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdlife  for  studies 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  aspects  of  the  Alaska 
Power  AdmlnlstraUon's  general  investiga- 
tions program. 


Total  program  costs 

funded 11,820 

Change  in  selected  resources        1, 405 


14,258        14,257 


Tout  obligations. 13,225       14.258        14,257 


Plsbery  research.  Research  Is  conducted  to 
provide  Information  needed  for  Improved 
methods  of  sport  fishery  management.  The 
program  Includes  the  foUowlng  studies:  fac- 
tors governing  sport  fish  productivity  In  the 
aatural  environment,  how  hatchery  fish  can 
be  produced  more  efficiently  and  used  more 
effectively  to  augment  natural  production, 
the  effects  of  environmental  contaminants 
and  modifications  on  fishery  resources,  and 
methods  of  controlling  fish  that  are  peats. 
Results  are  used  by  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate fishery  managers. 

Wildlife  research.  Research  is  conducted 
on  game  and  nongame  resident  and  migra- 
tory forms  of  wUdllfe.  Results  are  used  by 
tlj  lureau  as  well  as  cooperating  Federal, 
State,  and  private  agencies  to  improve  wild- 
life management  and  conservation  practices 
and  to  determine  the  effects  of  pesticides  and 
pollutants  on  the  environment.  Wildlife  units 
an  also  maintained  at  twenty  locations  to 
give  technical  training  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment, conduct  research,  and  demonstrate  im- 
proved management  practices. 

River  basin  studies.  The  activity  covers 
studies  of  the  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  proposed  oU  and  gas  transmission 
pipelines  and  of  water-use  projects  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  licensees.  Recommendations 
are  made  for  measures  to  protect  and  im- 
prove these  resoiuroes.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
Impacts  of  channelization,  dredge,  and  fill- 
work  performed  under  Corps  of  Engineers 
permits,  and  nuclear  power  projects.  Addi- 
tional funds  totaling  (2,800,000  in  1973,  are 
provided  for  this  activity  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Alaska  Power  Administration, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  water-use 
studies. 

WATER  AND  POWER  RESOURCES-BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


OFFICE  OF  SALINE  WATER 
[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Saline  water  conversion: 
Research  and  develop- 
mental expenses: 
Research  expense. 6,  »1 


12,327 


Development  expense. 
Construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance: 

Test  beds  and  facilities. 

Modules 

Administratiofl  and 

coordination 2,428 


5.863 
1,077 


5,500 

10.100 


6.200 
4,400 

2.564 


5,800 
8,000 


7,000 
2,800 

2.700 


Total  program  costs 

funSed: 28.216      28,764 

Change  in  selected  resources.  384     - 1, 836 


26,300 
680 


1971 

actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

General  investigations: 
General  engineering  and 

research 

Fish  and  wildlite  studies... 

8.824 
374 

10,498 
431 

8,900 
400 

Total  obligations 28,630       26,928        26,980 


This  program  finances  the  research  on 
and  development  of  low-cost  processes  for 
converting  saline  water  to  fresh  water  in 
quality  sxU table  for  mimicipal,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  uses. 

Research  and  developmental  expenses. 
Both  basic  and  applied  research,  engineering 
and  development,  and  evaluation  work  are 
accomplished  by  means  of  contracts  or  grants 
to  Federal  or  non-Federal  agencies,  institu- 
tions, commercial  organizations,  and  con- 
sultants. 

Construction,  (^ration,  and  maintenance. 
This  activity  provides  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  modification  of  saline  water  con- 
version test  bed  plants,  facilities,  and  mod- 
ules to  determine  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  conversion  processes  under  de- 
velopment. 

Administration  and  coordination.  This  ac- 
tivity provides  for  the  necessary  planning, 
supervision,  and  administration  of  the  saline 
water  conversion  program. 

[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


General  engineering  and  research.  Studies 
are  directed  toward  improvements  in  plan- 
ning procedures  and  in  engineering  methods 
and  materials.  Included  are  studies  of 
atmospheric  water  resources,  of  alternative 
uses  and  re-use  of  water,  of  rapid  tunneling 
techniques,  and  continuing  activities  in 
waste  water  reclamation  opportunities  in  the 
Western  States. 

Fish  and  wildlife  studies.  These  funds  are 
transferred  to  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service 
for  studies  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  aspects 
of  reclamation  projects  in  the  planning  stage, 
authorized  for  construction,  or  under  con- 
struction. 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: 
Research  and  development. 
Change  in  selected  resources. 


160 


The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  stimu- 
late, sponsor,  provide  for,  and  supplement 
present  programs  for  the  conduct  of  research, 
investigations,  experiments,  and  the  train- 
ing of  scientlstB  in  the  fields  of  water  and 
of  resources  which  affect  water,  in  order  to 
aaalst  In  assuring  the  Nation  at  all  times  of 
a  supply  of  water  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  ex- 
panding population. 

Assistance  to  States  for  institutes.  This 
activity  provides  for  specific  grants  to  all 
fifty  Statas  and  Puerto  Rico  for  assistance 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  competent  and 
qualified  water  resources  research  Institute 
at  one  college  or  university  in  each  State.  The 
function  of  such  institute  is  to  conduct  re- 
search, investigations,  and  experiments  of 
either  a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  lx>th, 
in  relation  to  water  resources  and  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  scientists  through  such 
research,  investigations,  and  experiments. 
States  may  elect  to  use  their  grants  in  sup- 
port of  regional  institutes  in  which  several 
SUtes  participate. 

Matching  grants  to  Institutes.  This  activity 
provides  for  grants  to  match,  on  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  basis,  fxuids  made  available  to  insti- 
tutes by  States  or  other  non-Federal  sources 
to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  specific 
water  resources  research  projects  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  undertaken. 

Additional  water  research.  This  activity 
provides  for  grants  to,  and  contracts  and 
matching  or  other  arrangements  with,  edu- 
cational institutions,  private  foundations,  or 
other  ins.ltutlons,  with  private  firms  and  in- 
dividuals whose  training,  experience,  and 
qualifications  are  adequate  for  the  conduct  of 
water  research  projects,  and  with  local,  State, 
and  Federal  Oovernment  agencies,  to  under- 
take resecu'ch  into  any  aspects  of  water  prob- 
lems related  to  the  mission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  which  are  deemed  desir- 
able and  which  are  not  otherwise  being 
studied. 

Scientlflc  Information  center.  This  activity 
provides  for  the  operation  of  a  water  re- 
sources scientlflc  Information  center.  The  ob- 
jectives of  center  operations  are  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  water  resources  officials 

and   organizations   by   making   information 

available    concerning    water    resources    re- 
search results  and  developments,  to  avoid 

103 replication  of  research,  and  to  Improve  com- 

—65 munlcations    and    coordination    of    efforts 


1973 
estimate 


Total  obligations. 


OFFICE  OF  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Assistance  to  States  for 

Institutes 4,890 

Matching  grants  to 
institutes 3,373 


IgO  3g among  all  those  engaged  in  federally  spon- 

sored  water-related  research. 

Administration.  This  activity  provides  for 
the  administration  of  the  Water  Resources 
Act  including  the  prescribing  of  rules  and 
regulations,  review  and  appraisal  of  institute 
programs  and  research  proposals,  making  and 
monitoring  of  allotments,  contracts,  and 
grants;  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
cooperation  and  coordination  among  the  cen- 
ters and  between  the  centers  and  Federal  and 
other  organizations  concerned  with  water  re- 
sources. 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


5,100 
3,000 


5,100 
3,000 


XUM 
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SECRETARIAL  OFFICES-OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
[In  thousands  of  dollin] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses  (spe- 
cial foreign  currency 
program): 

Research 

Change  in  selected  resources.. 

Total  obligations 


to  prevent  diversion  of  controlled  substances 
Into  Illicit  channels,  develop  Information 
necessary  to  carry  out  functions  of  Section 
201.  Public  Law  91-513,  Authority  and  Cri- 
teria for  Classification  of  Substances. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 


300 
200 


1,000 


[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


500 


1.000 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Under  this  program,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  provide  leadership  and  sup- 
port in  the  conduct  of  selected  research 
projects  carried  out  by  foreign  nations.  Pay- 
ments wUl  be  made  in  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  excess 
to  normal  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

UNDERGROUND  ELECTRIC  POWER  TRANSMISSION  RESEARCH 
[In  thousand*  of  dollan] 


Manpower  Training  Services : 
Program  support:  Contrac- 
tual research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  evaluation 


442       17,800         19,000 


BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1971  1972  1973     Salaries  and  expenses: 

Ktual     estimate      estimate         Economic  research... 


1,295        1,122 


1,130 


Administration  and  contract 

*•  supervision 

Contract  research 

Total  program  costs 

funded 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

Total  obligations. 


25 
77 


65 
935 


65 
1,035 


102 
51 


1.000 
472 


153 


1,472 


1,100 
-100 

1,000 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  will  par- 
ticipate In  a  Joint  private-public  research 
program  to  reduce  the  costs  of  placing  high- 
voltage  transmission  lines  underground. 

Administration  and  contract  supervision. 
The  Office  of  the  Secretary  wUl  perform  all 
necessary  functions  related  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  research  contracts. 

Contract  research,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Electric  Research  CouncU.  will  be  conducted 
with  commercial  organizations,  educational 
institutions,  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions, and  other  governmental  agencies 
where  expertise  may  exist. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 


Pa 


of  dollan] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Buildings  and  facilities:  New 
construction:  Behavioral 
Research  Center,  Butner, 
N.C 


307 


8.800 


4,000 


BUREAU  OF  NARCOTICS  AND  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 
[In  ttoOMndt  of  dollan] 


Salaries  and  expenses:  Law 
.  enforcement:  Supporting 
I  research 1.096 


1,484 


1,484 


Long-range  projections  of  VS.  economic 
growth  are  prepared.  Analytic  studies  of 
the  impact  of  economic  changes  on  employ- 
ment are  made.  Special  economic  and  so- 
cial studies  are  undertaken  and  special  re- 
ports prepared  for  the  Commission  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971  1972 

acutal     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments ;  Special  economic 
and  statistical  studies: 

Agriculture 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Civil  Service  Commission.. 

Classified. 

Equal  Employment 

Health,  Education  and 

Welfare 

Housing  and  Urban 

Development 

Maritime  Commission 

Labor: 
Employment  Standards 

Administration 

Departmentimanage- 

ment 

Labor  Management 
Services  Administra- 

tration 

Manpower  Administra- 
tion  -- 

Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration. 
National  Science  Founda- 
tion  

Navy 

Office  of  Emergency 

Preparedness 

Productivity  Commission.... 


33 
66 
85 
86 
5 

33 

51 
23 


41 

41 

84 

84 

96 

96 

.284 
140 

212 

.876 

141 

11 
7 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Special  statistical  work: 
Department  store  inventory 

price  index 

Apartment  house  operating 

cost  index 

Compensation  and  labor 

cost  studies 

Wage  surveys 


12 
51 
76 


1.347 

1,347 

63 

63 

400 

165 

2,966 

4,112 

2,400 

3,294 

198  .. 

7 

7 

148 
450 

148 

450 

44 

44 

122 

122 

110 

110 

66 


This  activity  encompasses  research  pro- 
grams directly  related  to  enforcement  of  laws 
concerning  controlled  substances  and  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  studies  de- 
signed to  compare  the  deterrent  effects  of 
various  enforcement  strategies,  assess  and 
detect  accurately  the  presence  of  controUed 
substances  in  the  biiman  body;  evaluate  the 
nature  and  sources  of  supply  of  dangerous 
substances;  develop  more  effective  methods 


Total  obligations. 


139 


342 


276 


All  funds  are  advanced  from  sources  out- 
side the  Federal  Oovernment  to  finance  spe- 
cial statutical  studies  requested.  During 
1973,  the  Bureau  will  collect  and  analyze 
stOTC  inventory  prices  for  the  American  Re- 
tall  Federation,  conduct  surveys  on  compen- 
sation and  labor  ooet  studies  tor  the  State 


of  New  York,  and  will  develop  an  index  of 
cost  of  operating  uncontrolled  apartment 
hotues  for  the  city  of  New  YorlL. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION-OFFICE    OF    THE 
SECRETARY 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 

Transportation  planning,  re- 
search, and  develop- 
ment: 

Transportation  policy  and 
planning. 5.411         9,241         9,475 

University  research 5,000 

Transportation  systems 
development  and 
technology 8,217       20,927        33,100 

Transportation  facilitation.  243  250  350 

Special  programs 206  441  1,075 

Total  program  costs 

funded. 14,077       30,859        49,000 

Change  in  selected  re-sources       1,174         2,000. 

Total  obligations 15,250       32,859        49,000 

The  Department  of  Transpwtatlon  Act  of 
1966  assigns  to  the  Secretary  broad  respon- 
sibllities  for  the  development  and  coordina- 
tion of  national  transportation  policies  and 
programs.  This  appropriation  finances  those 
research  activities  and  studies  which  directly 
support  the  Secretary's  responsibilities  and 
which  can  more  effectively  or  appropriately  be 
conducted  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
rather  than  by  the  operating  administrations 
within  the  Department.  The  program  Is  car- 
ried out  primarily  through  contracts  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  educational  Institu- 
tions, nonprofit  research  organizations,  and 
private  firms. 

Transportation  policy  and  planning. 
Studies  and  analyses  are  conducted  on  a 
broad  range  of  transportation  policy,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  problems  to  deter- 
mine national  transportation  requirements 
and  to  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  in- 
formation and  analyses  needed  for  effective 
decisionmaking  on  national  transportation 
policies,  plans,  and  programs.  Included  are 
programs  to  forecast  transportation  demand, 
to  develop  models  and  other  analytical  de- 
vices that  will  help  assess  alternative  courses 
of  action,  to  conduct  economic  and  statu- 
tical studies  designed  to  assess  the  effects  of 
economic  regulation,  and  to  examine  the  in- 
terrelationship of  transportation  with  chang- 
ing economic,  social,  and  environmental  pro- 
grams. 

University  research.  Scientific  and  tech- 
nological research  and  interdisciplinary 
studies  conducted  under  this  activity  are  de- 
signed to  assure  that  resotirces  of  the  higher 
education  community  are  effectively  brought 
to  bear  on  transportation  problems  and  to  en- 
courage greater  Involvement  of  universities 
and  colleges  with  the  Department,  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  transportation 
Industry.  In  addition  to  mission-oriented  re- 
search, university  based  seminars  and  con- 
ferences will  bring  university,  industry,  and 
government  representatives  together  for 
Joint  study  of  transi>ortatlon  needs. 

Transportation  systems  development  and 
technology.  Projects  are  carried  out  to  ad- 
vance transportation  technology  generally; 
to  seek  solutions  to  transportation  problems 
which  are  intermodal  in  nature;  to  provide 
Information  and  forecasts  on  new  technology 
required  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  transportation  systems,  policies,  and 
programs;  to  conduct  research  on  longer 
range  technical  problems  in  transportation; 
and  to  manage  research  programs  of  such 
priority  that  they  demand  secretarial  em- 
phasis. Funds  requested  In  this  activity  wlU 
continue  and  expand  advanced  research  and 
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development  efforts  to  improve  air  trans- 
oortation  (to  be  financed  from  the  Airport 
ind  Airway  Trust  Fund) ,  to  develop  multi- 
niodal  and  intermodal  systems  and  tech- 
nology, and  to  promote  environmental  and 
ecological  Improvements.  In  general,  projects 
are  designed  to  complement  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  operating  ad- 
ministrations and  to  stlmiUate  industry 
efforts  to  advance  transportation  technology. 

Transportation  facilitation.  Research  and 
studies  in  this  area  are  aimed  at  removing 
the  impediments  to  the  rapid  and  efficient 
flow  of  passengers  and  cargo  by  modernizing 
our  systems  of  transportation  documenta- 
tion and  procedures. 

Special  programs.  Projects  In  this  activity 
are  chiefly  to  provide  technical  studies  and 
other  data  in  support  of  the  Department's 
programs  in  the  areas  of  consumer  affairs, 
hazardous  materials,  pipeline  safety,  and 
transportation  security. 

[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


ports  the  Coast  Guard  mainly  in  marine  nav- 
igation aids. 

Multimodal  systems.  Projects  which  are 
not  directed  towards  a  single  mode  of  trans- 
portation are  Included  here,  with  the  pri- 
mary effort  in  modeUng.  analysU,  and  inter- 
modal systems  technology. 

[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Transportation  research 
activities  overseas  (special 
foreign  currency  program): 
Overseas  research 


500 


500 


Foreign  cvurencies  which  are  In  excess  of 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States  wUl  be  used  In  1973  to  support  re- 
search projects  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
such  as  those  relating  to  Improve  urban 
transportation  systems. 

[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Consolidated  working  fund. 
Transportation  Systems 

Center: 
Transportation  research.. . 

Change  in  selected  resources. 


20, 230 
3,868 


31, 757 
2.500 


46,318 
4.300 


Total  obligations 24,098       34,257         50,618 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Transportation 
research 


1.772 


900 


900 


'COAST  GUARD 
[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation: 
Direct  program: 

Search  and  rescue 

Aids  to  navigation 

Marine  safety 

Marine  environmental 

protection 

Ocean  operations 

Program  support 


1.265 
798 
770 

2.452 
3,795 
1,727 


1,568 
1,308 
1,660 

8,064 
1,015 
1,772 


2,178 
1.890 
2,500 

9,402 

693 

1,937 


Total  direct  program 

costs  funded 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

Total  direct  obliga- 
tions  


10,807       15,387         18,600 
-1,482         1,863  -500 


The  Consolidated  Working  Fund  was  es- 
tablished to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Transportation  Systems  Center. 
The  programs  of  the  Center  are  funded  from 
advances  received  from  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  operating  administrations  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in  accord- 
ance with  general  working  agreements  and 
specific  project  plan  agreements. 

The  Transportation  Systems  Center  serves 
as  a  technical  resource  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  operating  administrations. 
Its  specific  projects  planned  for  1973  are 
grouped  generally  along  the  following  lines: 

Transportation  safety.  The  chief  effort 
under  this  heading  Is  in  the  highway  safety 
field  with  additional  efforts  In  aviation,  ma- 
rine, and  railway  safety. 

Pollution  reduction.  This  grouping  in- 
cludes both  aircraft  and  automotive  pollu- 
tion, with  a  smaller  effort  In  marine  sources. 

Noise  abatement.  Special  problems  of  noise 
propagation  related  to  transportation  sys- 
tems are  covered  in  this  area,  with  emphasis 
on  development  of  right-of-way  noise  bar- 
riers. 

Air  tran^ortation.  This  grouping  of  the 
Center's  projects  is  primarily  directed  to  air 
traffic  control.  The  balance  of  the  effort  Is 
split  between  navigation  and  systems  devel- 
opment. 

Oroimd  transportation.  High  utilization 
and  traffic  control,  new  urban  transportation 
systems,  advanced  high-speed  systems,  and 
conventional  rail  systems  are  the  main  proj- 
ect areas  under  this  category. 
Marine  transportation.  This  grouping  sup- 


9.325       17.250 


18.100 


Reimbursable  program: 
Search  and  rescue... 
Ocean  operations 


35 


156 


Total  reimbursable 
program  costs 

funded 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

Total  reimbursable 
obligations 


35 
54 


156 
-54 


89 


102 


Total  obligations. 


9,414       17,352         18,100 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  man- 
agement and  conduct  of  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  including  the 
necessary  support  requirements,  facilities, 
services,  and  personnel. 

Search  and  rescue.  The  1973  program  con- 
tinues efforts  designed  to  Increase  effective- 
ness of  methods  to  detect,  locate,  and  rescue 
persons  in  distress.  IiCaJor  projects  Include 
continued  development  and  testing  of  a  pro- 
totype distress  alerting  and  location  system, 
final  filght  testing  of  a  prototype  improved 
search  radar,  preliminary  design  and  model 
testing  of  a  high  performance  surface  craft 
and  initiation  of  the  development  of  a  pro- 
tot3rpe  search  and  rescue  helicopter  sensor 
system. 

This  program  area  also  covers  activities 
which  support  the  Coast  Guard's  responsi- 
bility for  maritime  commerce  in  ice-covered 
waters  Including  those  directed  toward  ex- 
tending the  winter  shipping  season  on  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  The  1973 
efforts  follow  prior  years'  work  for  tests  and 
evaluation  of  alternative  ice-cutting  and  ice- 
handling  techniques.  This  1973  work  will  also 
Include  ice  research  to  identify  ice  effects 
on  ship  design  and  transit,  and  continued 
work  to  develop  navigation  aids  for  ice- 
covered  waters. 

Aids  to  navigation.  The  1973  activities  are 
a  continuation  of  a  multlyear  program  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  and  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  our  buoyage  system  and  to  provide  a  pre- 
cision navigation  system  for  use  in  harbors 
and  confined  waterways. 

Development  of  a  lightweight  buoyage 
system  will  continue  In  1973.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  Instrumented  testa  of  a  number  of 


exposed  water  buoys  of  varlotis  shapes  and 
materials,  tests  of  various  buoy  mooring  con- 
cepts, and  development  of  a  fast  water  buoy 
for  use  In  the  rivers.  Work  will  be  continued 
and  expanded  to  develop  new  pollution  free 
power  supplies  and  improved  lighting  com- 
ponents for  the  total  aids  to  navigation 
system. 

Marine  safety.  Activities  in  this  program 
area  support  both  recreational  and  commer- 
cial vessels. 

The  1973  research  and  development  efforts 
m  support  of  recreational  boating  will  con- 
centrate in  the  following  areas:  Development 
of  design  guidelines  and  test  procedures  to 
support  the  safety  standards  such  as  those 
relating  to  powering,  fuel  systems,  and  elec- 
trical and  ventilation  systems;  testing  of  se- 
lected recreational  boats  and  equipment. 

The  major  work  in  support  of  conunercial 
vessel  safety  during  1973  wUl  Include  fire 
safety  testa  of  cargo  and  pump  room  extin- 
guishment systems,  hazardous  materials  re- 
search on  shipboard  ventilation  systems, 
chlorine  vapor  dispersion  models,  and  re- 
search and  development  efforts  aimed  at  pro- 
viding knowledge  in  support  of  regulation 
and  standards  affecting  ship  design  and 
operations. 

Maritime  environmental  protection.  A  ma- 
jor endeavor  in  1973  will  be  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  pollution  causal  incidents. 
This  research  and  development  effort  will 
provide  the  basic  knowledge  and  prototype 
components  for  marine  traffic  systems  for 
congested  ports  and  waterways. 

In  1973  improvements  in  the  performance 
of  the  lightweight  oil  containment  system 
will  be  carried  out  as  well  as  initiation  of  the 
design  and  development  of  a  heavy  duty  con- 
tainment system.  Two  prototype  high  seas 
oil  recovery  systems  will  be  completed  in  1973 
and  a  pro<totype  oil-water  separator  system 
win  be  designed,  contracted,  and  tested. 
Development,  modification,  and  testing  of  a 
prototype  airborne  oil  surveillance  and  detec- 
tion system  will  continue.  Work  will  also  con- 
tinue on  development  and  testing  of  alterna- 
tive chemical  and  biological  techniques  for 
oil  spill  cleanup  and  amelioration. 

Installation  of  a  prototype  marine  traffic 
system  will  be  completed  in  mld-1973  with 
the  balance  of  the  year  devoted  to  initial  test 
and  evaluation.  Work  will  also  be  started  on 
large  screen  displays.  Improved  vessel  detec- 
tion Identification  techniques,  and  the  use  of 
shore  to  vessel  data  links. 

The  second  phase  of  the  development  of  a 
precision  navigation  system  will  be  initiated 
In  1973.  This  includes  tests  of  subsystem 
components  to  resolve  technical  uncertain- 
ties, such  as  propagation  vagaries,  special  an- 
tenna tests,  and  system  control.  Environmen- 
tal pollution  research  will  Include  continued 
work  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
the  fate,  behavior,  and  dispersion  of  pollu- 
tants (particularly  oil)  in  the  marine  en- 
vironment. These  efforts  will  include  trends 
of  oil  pollution  on  selected  beaches  and  in 
major  ports,  ocean  sampling  for  oil  pollution 
levels  and  trends,  identifying  parameters 
which  may  be  measured  as  a  part  of  a  mon- 
itoring system. 

Sewage  and  air  pollution  abatement  efforts 
in  1973  will  Include  at  sea  testing  of  newly 
developed  50-man  and  10-  to  20-man  sewage 
treatment  plants,  further  research  and  devel- 
opment of  a  1-  to  10-man  sewage  device,  and 
development  of  shipboard  air  pollution  and 
monitoring  devices.  Hazardous  materials  re- 
search and  development  in  support  of  our 
port  security  functions  will  continue  at  an 
accelerated  rate. 

Ocean  operations.  This  program  includes 
ongoing  research  In  support  of  International 
Ice  Patrol,  as  well  as  efforts  to  develop  Im- 
proved techniques  and  equipment  for  deter- 
mining ice  conditions  and  efforts  as  they 
relate  to  ship  design  and  transit  of  Ice- 
covered  waters. 


Program  support  Includes  administrative 
and  general  support  personnel  at  headquar- 
ters and  all  personnel  at  laboratory  facilities. 
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FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 
[In  thouunds  of  iMIan] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 
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FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 
[In  thoimnds  of  dollars] 


1973 
estiinatt 


[In  theuiands  of  dollan] 


Rasaarch  and  davelopmant: 

Air  Uaflk  control M,M« 

Naviption ••SS 

Aviation  waather 637 

Aircraft  safety 2,140 

Aviation  medicine 2,130  ....  .^jj.. 

Systems  teehnoloiy ^-      15,TO 

Payment  to  trust  fund 39            353 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


actual    estmiate     estimate 


Total  oblifations 44.686       15,396 


Air  traflic  control ll,2<4  4S.999  50.130 

Navintion 4,782  11,529  20,485 

AviaUon  weather 203  2,159  2,400 

Aviation  medicine 675  985 

Obliptions  previously 

incurred 19,792  14,572 

ToUl  oUiptions 43,061  77,933  74,000 


Salaries  and  Eipenses:  Gen- 
eral program  support:  Rt- 
searcii  and  development... 


11,375       11,518        19,833 


Conducts  direct  and  contract  research  and 
development  relating  to  traffic  operations, 
new  construction  techniques,  highway  safety] 
and  the  social  and  environmental  aspects  of 
highways. 


This  appropriation  finances  the  technol- 
ogy completion  program  which  Is  defined  as 
the  completion  of  certain  projects  which 
represent  significant  advancements  In  air- 
craft technology  and  which  will  benefit 
governmental  and  private  industry  groups. 

All  of  the  effort  Involves  testing,  analyses, 
test  results,  and  dociunentatlon.  More  spe- 
cifically, activities  Include  titaniiun  metal- 
Ixirgy,  fiutter  phenomena  studies,  improved 
instrumentation  and  control  development, 
new  concepts  of  generating  electrical  power, 
and  varlovis  noise  reduction  techniques 
studies. 

[In  thousands  of  dotlan] 


1971  1972  1973 

Ktual     estimate      estimate 


Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft 
Development:  Civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  research  and 
development 178,119 

Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft 
Development  Termina- 
tion: Civil  supersonic  air- 
craft development 85,868 


2,900 


65,  426  4. 506 


This  appropriation  finances  the  termina- 
tion of  the  supersonic  transport  development 
prog^ram.  Included  In  these  costs  were  pay- 
ment of  contractor  claims  and  cloeeouts,  air- 
line refunds,  and  the  necessary  administra- 
tive costs  incidental  to  the  activities. 


[In  thousands  of  doilais] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Safety  regulation:  Research 
and  development 


1,000       10,942 


4,200 


This  account  will  be  phased  out  In  1972 
and  the  activities  will  be  shown  In  the  Opera- 
tions account  In  1973. 

FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  (AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY 
TRUST  FUND) 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 

estimate 


The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  con- 
ducts engineering  and  development  programs 
to  improve  the  national  air  traffic  control 
sVstem  and  to  increase  its  capacity  to  meet 
air  traffic  demands  of  the  years  1976  to  1986. 
The  effort  to  increase  capacity  is  based  on 
exploiting  current  technology  and  apply- 
ing system  engineering  techniques  to  the 
development  and  Integration  of  new  equip- 
ment into  the  total  system.  The  agency  also 
administers  aviation  medical  research  aimed 
at  increasing  the  personal  effectiveness  of 
traffic  controllers. 

These  programs  are  conducted,  under  th^ 
direction  of  the  agency's  technical  person- 
nel, through  contracts  with  private  firms, 
universities,  individuals,  and  other  Oovern- 
ment  agencies. 

Air  traffic  control.  This  provides  for  system 
Improvements  and  the  major  upgrading  of 
those  systems  required  to  perform  modem 
traffic  control  functions.  This  traffic  con- 
trol program  also  provides  for  increasing  the 
capacity  of  major  airports  to  safely  and  ef- 
ficiently handle  larger,  faster  aircraft 
through  the  development  of  new  computer- 
ized airport  traffic  control  systems  which  will 
enable  more  efficient  metering  and  spacing 
of  terminal  traffic  under  all  weather  condi- 
tions. The  objective  of  these  development 
programs  is  to  double  alrpcnrt/alrway  capac- 
ity by  1980. 

Navigation.  This  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  ground-based  systems  which  insure 
the  precision  navigation  of  aircraft,  includ- 
ing new  navigation  equipment  and  sophis- 
ticated landing  systems  capable  of  handling 
Increased  air  traffic.  These  activities  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  effort  to  double  system 
capacity  by  1980. 

Aviation  weather.  This  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram, coordinated  with  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Commerce,  to  modernize  the 
acquisition,  processing,  dissemination,  and 
display  of  weather  Information  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  aviation  users. 

Aviation  medicine.  This  provides  for  con- 
ducting aeromedlcal  research  directed  to- 
ward Identifying  and  eliminating  those  phys- 
iological and  psychological  factcHis  inimical 
to  personnel  engaged  in  (derating  the  traffic 
control  system. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development ,  test ,  and 
evaluation  facilities.. 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1,072 


1.500 


2,600 


This  activity  provides  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  plan  and  facilities  pri- 
marily at  the  National  Aviation  Facilities 
Experimental  Center  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey.  It  also  covers  the  proctirement  of 
capital  items  of  equipment  for  use  in  the  en- 
gineering  and    development   program. 


Operations  (Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund): 
Development  direction. 


10,974 


[In  thousands  of  dollsrs] 


1971  1972  1973 

actMi    estimate     esbmite 


Other  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration Trust  Funds: 
Contributions  for  highway 
research  programs 


In  association  with  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, tests  of  highway  equipment  are  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
performance  standards  upon  which  to  base 
specifications  for  use  by  the  Oovernment  in 
pxirchaslng  such  equipment. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Traffic  and  Highway  Safety: 
Research  an''  analysis 23, 202 


26,631 


28,000 


This  activity  provides  for  motor  vehicle 
and  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment, for  the  collection  of  data  to  deter- 
mine the  relationship  between  motor  vehi- 
cle or  equipment  performance  character- 
istics and  crashes  or  the  occurrence  of  death 
or  personal  Injury  as  a  resiilt  of  such  crashes, 
and  for  operation  of  the  National  Driver 
Register,  which  provides  centralized  infor- 
mation on  license  revocations.  Increases  are 
requested  to  improve  the  crash  survivability 
features  of  motor  vehicles,  to  continue  re- 
search and  testing  on  experimental  safety 
vehicles,  and  to  expand  field  accident  in- 
vestigation activity. 


[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Trust  fund  share  of  highway 
safety  programs  (liquida- 
tion of  contract  autlioriza- 

tion):  Highway  safety  re-  „ 

search  and  development 25,750        31,900 


FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


This  accoimt  will  be  phased  out  In  1973 
in  accordance  with  Public  Law  92-174.  The 
activities  will  be  shown  in  the  Operations 
account  In  1973. 


Railroad  research: 

Railroad  research 537         7,327  8,000 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources   681         5,421         ^JBOO 

Total  obligations 1,218       12,748        10,600 


This  appropriation  provides  for  research 
which  deals  exclusively  with  railroad  mat- 
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t,r8  The  program  effort  is  directed  at  solving 
ijltical  s^ety  problems,  protecting  »n<J  ««" 
Sng  the  environment,  and  promoting 
MtlonS  transportation  efficiency.  During 
1073  major  emphasis  wUl  continue  to  be 
iiaced  on  conducting  research  and  develop- 
ment related  to  train  accidents  caused  by 
Xhwry-rafi  grade  crossings,  defective 
equipment,  and  human  error. 

HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


[In  thousands  of  dollsit] 


1971 

actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment: Physical  research.. 


121,885       91,448        92,050 


Operating  expensw: 
Physical  research 270,765 


264,800       281,800 


[In 


of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


This  program  comprises  basic  and  appltod 
research  In  the  physical  sclenoea.  By  major 
categories,  the  costs  are  as  foUows  (In  thou- 
sands of  dollars) : 

[In  thousands  ef  dollan] 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
[Is  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971 
Ktual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Research  and  devetopm«,t...     11,7«       19,400        27  000 

Demonstrations 12.0W        »•"»         •{•gg 

Administration -       *>"»         '•**  '■*" 

^W'""^  -  24.921  29,908  45,900 
Change  in  selected  resources.       -808     -4,368        14,962 

Total  obligations 24.113       25,540        60,862 

ThU  appropriation  finances  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  progrwns  in 
hlKh-speed  ground  transportation. 

Research  and  development.  This  Includes 
research  of  conventional  and  advanced  tech- 
nology rail  systems;  including  vehicle  pro- 
pulsion, control  guidance,  conmiunlcatlon, 
pildeways,  and  aerodynamics.  The  mcrease  is 
to  continue  development  and  testing  of  an 
experimental,  tracked  air  cushion  research 
vehicle. 

Demonstrations.  This  provides  for  con- 
ducting demonstrations  of  Improved  Inter- 
city rail  passenger  systems  to  determine  the 
contributions  that  can  be  made  to  more 
efficient  and  economical  service.  The  Increase 
U  to  continue  the  Metroliner  and  Turbotraln 
demonstrations  and  to  modify  Metroliner 
cars  to  improve  ride  quality  and  reduce  op- 
erating costs. 

Administration.  This  provides  for  the  per- 
sonnel and  related  administrative  costs  for 
conducting  the  high-speed  program.  Includ- 
ing the  test  center  at  Pueblo,  Ctolorado. 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ADMINISTRATION 

nnthoMandtefdollin] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Operations,  research,  and 
facilities:  Research  and 
development 134.013 


167,966       178,601 


High  energy  physics, m,*|6  116,400 

Medium  energy  physics 12. 990  13.  IW 

Low  energy  pnysw Z'.5'»  "•*»• 

Mathematics  and  computer 

research ^. 5.3M  4,800 

Chemistty  research..... 51.403  49.  ow 

M^rJ|andm.t««ls  ^^  ^5.200 

'^r"JSi';5.!^'"!^*"--  28.325  31.000 

"^S.***^.!*: 270,765  264,800 

Additional  amounts  for  Con- 
trolled thermonudear 

research  Included  in  pro-  ^^ 

posed  1972  supplementol '.w" 


126,400 
16,000 
25,300 

4,650 
46,950 

24.500 

38,000 


281,800 


1,000 


1971  1972  1973 

ictMl    estimate     estimate 


Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Fund: 

Capital  outlay: 
Technical  studies  grants. 
Research,  development 
and  demonstration, 
grants,  and  contracts..      24, 16S 


4,847       13,100        22.700 


32. 700        92. 800 


Technical  studies  grants.  Under  this  ac- 
tivity, State  and  local  public  agencies  are 
assisted  in  carrying  out  studies  relating  to 
management  operations,  capital  require- 
ments, economic  feasibUlty,  and  conducting 
BimUar  activities  in  preparation  for  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  or  Improved  opera- 
tion of  mass  transportation  systems,  facul- 
ties, and  equipment.  In  1973  the  program 
level  for  new  projects  wUl  be  $33,600,000, 
with  160  estimated  projects.  This  compares 
with  $25,000,000  in  1972,  with  197  projects, 
and  $14,400,000  In  1971,  with  163  projects. 

Research,  development  and  demonstration, 
grants  and  contracts.  This  activity  Involves 
research,  development  and  demorxstratlon 
projects,  which  includes  the  development, 
setting,  and  demonstration  of  new  facj^" 
tles  eqvUpment,  techniques,  and  methods 
which  assist  In  reducing  urban  transporta- 
tion needs.  Improving  mass  transportation 
services,  or  In  meeting  total  urban  trans- 
portation needs  at  a  minimum  cost.  In  1973 
the  program  level  for  new  P^^oJe^^Y^,^-^ 
$115,000,000.  This  compares  with  $ea.inw,uw 
In  1972  and  $39,600,000  in  1971. 


The  Commission  serves  as  executive  agency 
for  the  Nation's  high  energy  physics  re- 
search. An  mcrease  is  required  for  the  Na- 
tional Accelerator  La*>o^»^''y  *e  '^^'J 
some  experimental  operations  of  t»»e  2(W  Bev 
licelerator.  An  increase  Is  aUo  provided  for 
partial  exploitation  of  the  modified  AGS  ac- 
celerator, costs  for  the  re^^'^^*"  °^^^* 
hlKh  energy  physics  program  are  at  about 
mfl972  ll^el.  rkulrmg  reductions  In  other 
program  activities  to  accommodate  these  m- 
creases. 

Support  of  the  medium  ener^  Physics 
prS^m  wUl  increase  by  W. 900.000.  Wltota 
this  total,  an  Increase  is  required  to  bring 
into  operation  the  Los  Alamos  Meson  PhyslM 
Facility  and  to  proceed  with  a  broad  research 
program  utUlzlng  the  accelerator.  A  cor- 
resw)ndlng  mcrease  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  provides  for  bringing 
the  400  Mev  electron  linear  accelerator  into 
operation  at  full  energy.  Other  actlvltlM  in 
ni^lum  energy  physics  wUl  be  reduced  to 
offset  these  Increases. 

The  objective  of  the  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear research  program  is  to  determine 
whether  the  energy  released  by  thermo- 
nuclear reactions  can  be  controlled  and  de- 
veloped into  an  economical  and  envlron- 
menUlly  attractive  source  of  energy.  This 
research  wlU  be  Increased  in  1973  using  ex- 
perimental devices  to  test  recent  concepts  for 
improved  plasma  confinement,  density,  and 
temperature  necessary  to  achieve  plasma 
conditions  In  which  fusion  can  occur. 

Other  activities  of  the  physical  research 
program— low  energy  physics,  mathematics 
and  computer  research,  chemistry  research, 
and  metallurgy  and  materiaU  research— are 
continued  at  somewhat  below  the  1972  level. 


Activities  deal  with  causes,  sources,  trans- 
port,   fate,    and    effects    of    pollutants    in 
ecological  systems  and  development  of  mcml- 
torlng    technology    and    pollution    control 
criteria  used  in  establli^lng  standards  and 
regulations.  Several  new  efforts  will  be  un- 
dertaken to  define  pollution  control  objec- 
tives and  cost-effective  solutions.  Research 
will  be  expanded  in  health  effects  of  air  p<d- 
lutlon  and  urban-regional  scale  modeling  of 
relationships  among  air  pollution  emissions, 
atmospheric    conditions,    and    ambient    air 
quality.  Funds  will  also  suppwrt  cost-sharing 
arrangements  with  Industry  to  develop  sul- 
fur oxide  control  technology.  Solid  waste  ac- 
tivities are  being  reoriented  to  focus  upon 
economic    and    institutional   constraints.    A 
new  strategy  wiU  be  developed  to  encoiurage 
greater   private   sector    Involvement   in   the 
development   and    application    of   pollution 
control  technology.  Activities  are  conducted 
under  grants,   contracts,   and  other   agree- 
ments Involving  universities.  Industry,  non- 
profit organlaztlons.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, other  Federal  agencies,  and  through 
activities  at  the  Environmental   Protection 
Agency's  laboratories  and  field  locations, 
of  environmental  pollution. 


SCIENTIFIC    ACTIVITIES    OVERSEAS    (SPECIAL    FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


Foreign  environmental  pol- 
lution research 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


2.705        7,795 


7,000 


Excess  foreign  currencies  derived  through 
the  sale  of  stirplus  agricultural  commodities 
and  from  other  sources  are  used  to  support 
research  on  the  sources,  effects,  and  control 

[In  thousands  ef  dolltn] 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Research  and 
development.-- 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


300 


969 


973 


[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION- 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Operating  expenses  (Sup- 
plemenUI  now  requested):  .  ^^ 

Physical  research '.w*  »•"" 


These  amounts  are  needed  for  additional 
efforts  related  to  the  controlled  thermonu- 
clear fusion  research  program. 


Direct  program: 
Manned  spaceflight: 

Apollo 1,012,379 

Space  flight  operations. .    566, 333 
Advanced  manned 
mission  studies 2,416 


750,000 
641,000 

2,000 


257,000 
976, 100 

1,700 
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NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION- 
RESEARCH  AND   DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

esti  mate 

estimate 

Direct  program — Continued 

Scientific  investigations  in 

Physics  and  astronomy... 

112.891 

121.500 

160.850 

Lunar  and  planetary 

exploration 

175, 524 

272. 593 

322,189 

14  758 

8.700 

Launch  vehicle  develop- 

ment and  support 

84,694 

91, 937 

86,000 

Space  applications 

187.267 

226.270 

205.011 

Space  and  nuclear 

research  and  technology: 

Space  research  and 

technology    

122,  852 

90.000 

79,350 

Nuclear  power  and 

propulsion 

55.300 

35.000 

26,000 

Aeronautical  research  and 

technology 

109.500 

105.000 

125,800 

Supporting  activities: 
Tracking  and  data 

acquisition 

277.586 

265.000 

295,700 

Sustaining  university 

program 

11.  553 

10.000 

3.000 

Technology  utilintion. . 

5.337 

5,000 

4.700 

Total  direct  program 

costs  funded 

2.738,390  2,624.000 

2. 507, 400 

Reimbursable  program: 

Manned  space  flight: 

Apollo 

1,782 

3.727 

2,120 

Space  flight  operations. 

625 

631 

350 

Scientific  investigations  in 

Physics  and  astronomy. 

1,942 

2.963 

900 

Lunar  and  planetary 

exploration 

2S0 

80 
64,769 

"i  id,"  219' 

Space  applications 

57,530 

Space  and  nuclear 

research  and 

technology: 

Space  research  and 

technology 

1.415 

1,205 

Nuclear  power  and 

propulsion 

Aeronautical  research  and 

24  883 

9,191 

2.376 

12, 141 

8,800 

Supporting  activities: 

Traclting  and  data 

acquisition 

159 

371 

300 

Technology  utilization.. 

229 

84 

Total  reimbursable 

program  costs 

98,260 

140.782 

70.000 

Total  program  costs 

funded 

2,836,650  2.764,782 

2, 577, 400 

Change  In  selected 

*        resources          ..... 

-175,392 

-23,784 

93,500 

Total  obligations 

.2,661,258  2,740.998 

2, 670. 900 

Tbe  National  Aeronautics  and  Spsu^e  Ad- 
ministration was  established  for  the  conduct 
of  the  nonmlUtary  space  programs  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  exploration  of 
space  and  Its  utilization  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, and  to  conduct  and  support  advanced 
research  and  development  related  to  space 
and  aeronautics  In  support  of  both  clvU  and 
military  requirements.  This  appropriation 
provides  for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  NASA  as  follows: 

Manned  space  flight.  These  estimates  pro- 
Tide  for  all  manned  sp£w;e  flight  missions 
conducted  by  the  United  States.  These  pro- 
grams include  completion  of  the  Apollo  mis- 
sion schedule  with  Apollo  16  In  the  spring 
of  1972  and  Apollo  17  in  late  1972;  comple- 
tion of  Skylab  development  and  beginning 
of  flight  operations  in  the  spring  of  1973; 
detailed  design  and  development  effort  on  a 
manned  eaxth-to-orbit  shuttle  vehicle; 
studies  and  component  development  on  fu- 
ture orbital  payload  systems;  life  sciences; 
and  studies  and  research  on  future  manned 
missions. 

Apollo.  The  Apollo  program  will  complete 
the  cxirrent  phase  of  lunar  exploration  with 
Apollofi  16  and  17.  Apollo  16  Is  scheduled  for 
laimch  in  the  spring  of  1972  and  is  to  land 
in  the  Descartes  area.  Exploration  of  this 
area  will  complement  data  from  previovis 
missions  with  samples  from  two  distinctive 


lunar  formations,  by  emplacement  of  an- 
other scientific  experiment  station,  and  by 
conducting  experiments  during  lunar  orbit 
and  translunar  flight.  Apollo  17  is  scheduled 
for  launch  in  late  1972.  These  missions  are 
couflgured  to  obtain  maximum  scientific  re- 
turn since  they  are  the  last  planned  U.S. 
exploration  of  the  moon  for  this  decade. 

Space  flight  operations.  This  activity  con- 
sists of  this  country's  poet- Apollo  manned 
flight  programs  and  includes  Skylab.  space 
shuttle,  work  on  future  manned  orbital  sys- 
tems and  payloads,  space  life  sciences,  and 
the  basic  operations  and  engineering  activi- 
ties required  to  support  the  manned  and 
unmanned  space  flight  efforts  at  manned 
space  flight  centers.  Skylab  represents  a 
major  progression  Into  manned  earth  orbital 
missions  directed  toward  accomplishing  life 
sciences,  astronomy,  earth  resources,  and 
technology  objectives.  Flight  operations  will 
begin  in  the  spring  of  1973  using  a  Saturn  V 
to  launch  an  uiunanned  orbital  workshop 
cluster  with  its  associated  experiment  sys- 
tems. Three  manned  missions  iising  Saturn 
IB's  and  modified  Apollo  command  and  serv- 
ice modules  will  be  conducted  over  an  eight- 
month  period  to  activate  and  operate  the 
workshop  cluster.  The  major  scientific  fociis 
of  Skylab  will  be  directed  toward  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  sun,  especially  in  those 
wavelength  regions  not  readily  visible  from 
the  ground;  a  study  of  the  application  of 
space  in  surveying  and  monitoring  the  re- 
sources and  environmental  interactions  of 
the  earth;  and  the  biomedical  study  of  the 
effects  of  long-duration  flight  on  man,  as 
Individual  astronauts  remain  in  orbit  for  as 
long  as  two-month  periods. 

The  development  of  a  space  shuttle  trans- 
portation system  is  the  key  element  in 
future  space  operations  in  earth  orbit.  The 
earth-to-orblt  shuttle  will  provide  a  recov- 
erable, reusable  space  vehicle  for  placement 
and  retrieval  of  satellites,  satellite  servicing 
and  maintenance,  short-duration  manned 
orbital  missions,  and  delivery  of  propiUsive 
stages  and  payloads  for  high-energy  mis- 
sions. The  shuttle  will  have  the  capability 
to  support  a  wide  range  of  future  missions. 
Including  space  station  logistics  support  and 
rotation  of  scientlflc  personnel.  In  addition 
to  radically  reducing  transportation  costs, 
operational  capabilities  of  the  space  shuttle 
are  expected  to  produce  signiflcant  savings 
In  the  cost  of  design,  development,  manu- 
facture, and  operations  of  space  payloads. 
These  savings  will  result  primarily  from 
maintenance  and  retrieval  capabilities  pro- 
vided by  the  shuttle  system.  The  1973  budget 
provides  for  proceeding  with  detailed  design 
and  development  of  a  space  shuttle  based  on 
the  deflnition  studies  now  nearing  comple- 
tion. 

Effort  on  orbital  systems  and  payloads  is 
directed  toward  deflnition,  preliminary  de- 
sign, and  technology  verlflcatlon  for  experi- 
ments and  supporting  systems  to  be 
launched  by  the  earth-to-orblt  shuttle. 
Experiment  definition  activities  will  focus 
on  materials  science,  advanced  technology, 
and  experiment  integration  planning.  Defi- 
nition and  preliminary  design  will  be  ac- 
complished on  systems  and  subsystems 
required  for  advanced  manned  experiment 
operations  on  short-duration  earth  orbital 
missions.  Life  sciences  activity  includes  re- 
search and  technology  efforts  on  operational 
requirements  for  the  shuttle  and  other 
manned  filght  systems,  definition  and  de- 
velopment support  on  filght  experiments, 
and  definition  effort  on  a  future  bioresearch 
module. 

Advanced  manned  mission  studies.  This 
program  examines  advanced  manned  space 
flight  program  concepts  and  develops  tech- 
nical Information  and  other  data  upon 
which  future  program  decisions  can  be 
based. 

Scientific  Investigations  in  space.  This 
program  utilizes  a  variety  of  flight  systems 


and  ground-based  observations  to  Increase 
man's  knowledge  of  the  universe.  The  eartlj, 
sun,  moon,  Interplanetary  space,  solar  sys- 
tem, other  stars  and  galaxies,  and  the  inter- 
action among  these  bodies  and  systems  are 
all  objects  of  these  Investigations. 

Physics  and  astronomy.  Coordinated  re- 
search with  national  and  International  par- 
ticipation U  conducted  through  this  pro- 
gram and  directed  toward  an  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  space  environment,  of  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  the  relationship  ol 
these  bodies  to  each  other  and  to  inter- 
planetary space,  other  stars,  galaxies,  and 
nebulae.  Laboratory  and  theoretical  research, 
ground-based  observations,  aircraft,  bal- 
loons, sounding  rockets,  and  explorer  and 
laboratory  spacecraft  all  contribute  to  this 
knowledge.  The  solar  observatory  program 
will   continue   with  OSO-I  scheduled  for  a 

1973  launch.  Interstellar  gases  will  be  stud- 
led  by  an  Orbiting  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory, OAO-C.  to  be  launched  during  1972. 
The  development  effort  on  a  High  Energy 
Astronomy  Observatory  to  provide  identifi- 
cation and  observation  of  gamma  ray.  X- 
ray,  and  cosmic  ray  sources  will  be  in  prog- 
ress. 

Lunar  and  planetary  exploration.  This 
program  concentrates  on  exploration  of  the 
moon,  planets,  and  other  bodies  in  the  solar 
system,  such  as  asteroids  and  comets,  using 
both  ground-based  research  and  observa- 
tions from  automated  spacecraft.  The  cur- 
rent program  of  lunar  Investigations  in- 
cludes ground-based  and  In  situ  measure- 
ments of  lunar  materials  and  phenomena 
and  planning  for  further  investigations 
utilizing  the  remaining  lunar  missions  in 
the  Apollo  series.  The  1973  planetary  pro- 
gram encompasses  effort  leading  toward  ob- 
servations of  a  major  portion  of  the  solar 
system  Including  Mercury,  the  region  near 
the  sun,  the  Asteroid  belt,  Jupiter  and  the 
Interplanetary  regions  beyond  Jupiter,  while 
continuing  to  expand  knowledge  of  Venus 
and  Mars.  Mariner  9.  launched  In  May.  1971, 
was  placed  In  orbit  around  Mars  on  No- 
vember 13.  1971,  and  Is  rettirnlng  Informa- 
tion about  a  variety  of  Martian  characteris- 
tics and  phenomena. 

A  single  Mariner  will  be  In  preparation  for 
a  1973  launch  to  Venus  and  Mercury,  utilizing 
a  gravity  assist  from  the  Venus  flyby.  The 
Pioneer  F  &  O  missions  will  be  launched  in 
1972  and  1973  to  provide  the  flrst  observa- 
tions and  measurements  of  the  interplane- 
tary medium  beyond  Mars.  They  will  fly 
through  the  Asteroid  belt  and  continue  to  the 
vicinity  of  Jupiter,  providing  the  first  meas- 
urements and  observations  of  that  planet 
from  space.  Work  will  continue  In  1973  on  the 
U.S.  experiments  to  be  launched  on  the 
West  German  Helios  spacecraft.  One  Helios 
spacecraft  will  be  launched  by  the  U.S.  In 

1974  and  one  In  1975,  to  Investigate  and  ob- 
serve the  Interplanetary  medium  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  from  earth  to  the  sun.  In 
1975,  two  Viking  spacecraft  will  be  launched 
to  Mars.  Each  spacecraft  will  Include  both  an 
Orblter  and  a  Lander,  thus  providing  addi- 
tional measurements  from  Mars  orbit  as  well 
as  making  direct  measurements  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  surface  features  of  Mars.  Ef- 
fort will  continue  on  an  outer  planets  ex- 
ploration program  using  a  Mariner-class 
spacecraft. 

Biosclence.  Activities  formerly  Included  in 
this  program  have  been  distributed  among 
other  program  categories  beginning  in  1972. 

Launch  vehicle  development  and  support. 
This  program  Includes  launch  vehicle  activi- 
ties such  as  launch  operations,  and  engineer- 
ing and  maintenance  necessary  to  sustain 
latmch  activities.  It  also  includes  support  for 
providing  specific  reliability  and  performance 
Improvements  to  existing  vehicles.  Neither  of 
these  types  of  activities  is  specifically  al- 
locable to  automated  spacecraft  missions. 

Space  applications.  The  objective  of  this 
activity  Is  to  expand  the  beneficial  use  of 
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,nace  Specific  applications  areas  Include 
meieoroloOT.  earth  resources,  geodesy,  com- 
runlcatl^s  and  navigation.  Activity  dur- 
"°^  1973  includes  continued  effort;  on  eari;h 
^u?S  technology  satellites  directed  to- 
S  providing  tests  of  the  spacecraft  and 
«nscrs  which  would  be  required  for  an  op- 
rratlonal  system  to  survey  the  earth's  re- 
Qniirces  from  space. 

In  meteorology,  launch  of  a  Synchronous 
Meteorological  SateUite  wUl  provide  an 
fS^UoZ  prototype  of  a  geos^tlona^ 
MtelUte.  Work  will  proceed  on  additional 
Nimbus  spacecraft  to  provide  for  flight  ex- 
neriments  with  advanced  meteorological 
insors.  Development  of  Tlros-N,  a  prototype 
tor  a  third  generation  of  operational  meteo- 
rological satellites,  will  begin  focusing  to- 
^rd  a  1976  launch.  Effort  will  continue  on 
aopucatlons  technology  satellites.  Including 

p«para"o^  '°'  t^«  ^^""^"^  °^  ^'^'V^,  ^*" 
to  flight  test  a  space-erectable.  parabolic  an- 
tenna and  conduct  a  number  of  scientific 
and  technology  experiments.  The  Canadian 
cooperative  Applications  Satellite  effort;  will 
be  continued  with  a  launch  planned  in  1974 
to  provide  data  on  use  of  frequency  ranges 
above  10  GHz. 

Space  and  nuclear  research  and  tech- 
nology. This  activity  provides  for  expansion 
of  the  technology  base  for  development  ef- 
forts supporting   NASA   space   mission   ob- 

^^SpaMs'  research  and  technology.  Research 
wUl  be  conducted  in  the  areas  of  materials 
and  structures,  power  and  propulsion,  In- 
formation sciences,  guidance,  control,  and 
communications.  Major  effort  will  continue 
on  laser  communications  and  on  reliable, 
long-life  and  high-speed/density  compo- 
nents for  space  electronics  systems.  There 
will  also  be  a  strong  focus  on  advancing  the 
technology  needed  to  produce  large  amounts 
of  electric  power  in  space  and  to  develop 
high-specific  impulse  propulsion  systems. 
Specific  technology  requirements  for  near- 
term  objectives,  including  the  space  shuttle 
and  planetary  flight  programs,  wUl  continue 
to  be  supported  In  the  critical  areas  of 
thermal  protection,  aerothermodynamlcs. 
entry  technology,  and  long-lifetime  com- 
ponentry. „     , 

Nuclear   power    and   propulsion.    Nuclear 
power  technology  effort  will  focus  on  ad- 
vanced reactor  and  Isotoplc  power  systems. 
Basic  research  In  electrophyslcs  will  continue. 
In  the  nuclear  propulsion  program  for  1973. 
NASA  and  the- Atomic  Energy  CommUslon 
will  define  a  smaU  nuclear  rocket  system  In 
the  15-20.000  pound  thrust  class.  This  effort 
win  be  a  part  of  a  broader  program  to  define 
and   make   trade-off   studies   of   alternative 
types  of  advanced  propulsion  systems.  Includ- 
ing chemical,  solar -electric,  nuclear-electric, 
and  nuclear  rocket  systems  for  possible  fu- 
ture missions  to  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 
Supporting  research  and  component  testing 
for  nuclear  systems  vrtU  also  be  undertaken. 
Development   of   the   NERVA   75,000   pound 
thrust  engine  Is  being  terminated  In  favor 
of  the  program  reoriented  as  above. 

Aeronautical  research  and  technology.  The 
alms  of  the  aeronautics  program  are  to  pro- 
vide and  expand  the  technological  base  In 
aeronautical  research  to  facUltate  the  devel- 
opment   and   production   of   Improved   clvU 
and  mUltary  aircraft.  A  technology  program 
coordinated  with  other  Government  agencies 
Is  being  conducted  that  will  increase  aero- 
nautical systems  safety,  reduce  undesirable 
environmental  effects,  and  contribute  to  fu- 
ture   generations    of    aeronautical    vehicles. 
Program  emphasis  In  1973  wUl  be  on  Short 
Take-Off  and  Landing  and  Vertical  Take-Off 
and  Landing  aircraft  systems  for  short-haul 
transportation,  improvements  for  medlum- 
and  long-haul  Jet   transports,  and  on  Im- 
proved filght  procedures  and  noise  reduction. 
Work   to   be   undertaken   In    1973   Includes 
fabrication  of  two  experimental  STOL  trans- 


port research  airplanes  employing  turbofan 
power  and  propulsive  lift.  The  objective  of 
this  urogram  is  to  develop  quiet,  clean  pro- 
pulsive lift  technology  for  community  noise 
reduction,  terminal  congestion  relief.  Im- 
proved civil  short-haul  transport,  and  ad- 
vanced mUltary  tactical  airlift. 

Supporting  activities.  The  program  grouped 
m  this  activity  provide  general  support  for 
t*ie  attainment  of  NASA  mission  objectives. 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  Operation 
and  equipment  of  the  stations  of  the  NASA 
tracking  and  data  acquisition  networks  are 
provided  for  here,  as  well  as  research  and  de- 
velopment to  Increase  the  capabUlty  of  the 
specialized  ground  equipment. 

Sustaining  university  program.  This  pro- 
gram Included  grants  for  graduate  studies 
in  Interdisciplinary  spaoe-related  fields.  Costs 
Incurred  refiect  use  of  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated. ^.    ^.         , 

Technology  utUlzatlon.  The  objective  of 
this  program  Is  to  accelerate  the  transfer 
Into  the  economy  of  new  advances  In  tech- 
nology generated  by  NASA  and  NASA  con- 
tractors. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Langley  Research  Center;  modification  of  fire 
protection  system  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center.  Houston,  Texas;  warehouse  replace- 
ment at  the  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island, 
Virginia;  rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
facilities  not  In  excess  of  $500,000  per  project 
and  minor  construction  of  new  faculties  and 
additions  to  existing  faculties  not  in  excess 
of  $250,000  per  project,  at  various  NASA  In- 
staUatlons  and  at  Government-owned  plants 
operated  by  contractors;  and  faculty  plan- 
ning and  design. 

RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

Pn  thousand*  of  dollara] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
•stimata 


Direct  program: 

Manned  space  flight 345, 198 

Scientific  Investigations 
in  space. 91,125 

Space  applications 34,672 

Space  and  nuclear  re- 
search and  technology...     98. 454 

Aeronautical  research  and 
technology 107,517 

Supporting  activities 38,647 


338,100       320.600 


98,300 
43,300 


94,200 
44,900 


87, 500         84, 300 


118,800 
39,000 


118,900 
37.900 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Total  direct  program 
costsfunded 715.613 


725, 000       700, 800 


Construction  of  facilities: 

Manned  space  flight .       6,738 

Scientific  investigations  in 

space... f.*2| 

Space  applications 1,695 

Space  and  nuclear  re- 

search  and  technology.  .       1.966 
Aeronautical  research  and 

technology...-- ^^ '« 

Supporting  activities n.  'W 


18, 000        20, 000 


4,500 
2,000 

1,000 

7,500 
17,000 


7,500 
2,000 

1.000 

9.000 
22,500 


Reimbursable  program: 

Manned  space  flight 

Space  applications 

Space  and  nuclear  re- 
search and  technology... 
Supporting  activities 


1,398 
954 

624 
132 


2,502 
1,442 

755 
426 


2.500 
5,100 

800 
300 


Total  reimbursaUa 
program  costs. . . 


3. 108        5. 125 


8,700 


Total  program  costs 

funded...- "•'" 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources — 1,3»« 


50,300 
34,000 


62,  OCO 
27,750 


Total  program  cosb 

funded 718.721 

Change  in  selected 
resources 6,568 


730, 125 
1.387 


709,500 


ToUl  obligations. 725.289     731.512       709,500 


Total  obligations 40,239       84,000        90,750 


This  appropriation  provides  for  contrac- 
tual services  for  the  design,  major  rehabiUta- 
tlon  of  faculties;  the  construction  of  new 
faculties;  minor  construction;  the  purchase 
of  related  equipment  and  advanced  design 
related  to  faculties  planned  for  future  au- 
thorization. The  principal  projects  In  the 
1973  program  are  described  below: 

Manned  space  flight.  This  activity  Includes 
funds  for  space  shuttle  faculties  at  various 

locations.  _.  , 

Scientific  investigations  In  space,  pi*  ac- 
tivity wUl  provide  funds  for  modifications 
and  additions  to  the  spacecraft  asseinbly 
faculties  and  modifications  of  "ntan  Centaur 
faculties  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  and  rehabUltatlon  and  modification 
of  aeronautical,  airborne  science,  and  sup- 
port faculties  at  the  Ames  Research  Center. 
Moffett  Field,  California. 

Space  applications.  No  projects  for  1973. 
Space  and  nuclear  research  and  technology. 
No  orojects  for  1973.  _., 

Aeronautical  research  and  technology  'This 
activity  includes  funding  for  rehabUltatlon 
of  unitary  plan  wind  tunnel  mode  supports, 
control  systems,  and  model  preparation  areas 
at  the  Ames  Research  Center;  rehabUltatlon 
of  the  fuU-scale  wind  tunnel  at  the  Langley 
Research  Center.  Hampton,  Virginia;  and 
modification  of  high  temperature  and  high 
pressure  turbine  and  combustor  research  fa- 
culty at  the  Lewis  Research  Center.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Supporting  activities.  The  estimates  for 
this  activity  provide  for  rehabUltatlon  and 
modification  of  utUlty  systems  at  tj^e  Ood- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center.  Greenbelt,  Mary- 
land; rehabUltatlon  and  modification  of  the 
roadway  system  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory. Pasadena,  CalUomla;  modification  of 
central  air  supply  system  and  envlronmentaJ 
modifications  for  utUlty  operattona  at  the 


This  appropriation  provides  for  expenses 
of  research  in  Government  laboratories, 
management  of  programs,  and  other  ex- 
penses for  the  operation  of  NASA  InstaUa- 
tlons. 

[in  thousands  of  dollara] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Miscellaneous  trust  funds: 
International  cooperation. 
Change  in  selected  re- 
t  sources —1,500 


9.628       12.740 


9,800 


Total  obligations 8,128       12,740  9,800 


U.S.  dollars  are  advanced  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  allow  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  procure.  In  the 
United  States,  nonmlUtary  space -oriented 
materials  and  services  on  their  behalf. 

VHERANS*  ADMINISTRATION 

[In  thoutandt  of  dollan] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Medical  care: 
Direct  operating  costs 
funded:  Maintenance 
and  operation  of  VA 
facilities:  Research  and 
development  in  health 

services 

Capital  outlay  funded : 
Maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  VA  facilities;  Re- 
search and  develrp.-nent 
in  health  services 


2.333 


2,189 


In  1973.  there  wUl  be  a  $260,000  increase 
over  1972  to  expand  and  diversify  research 
and  development  for  Improved  delivery  of 
health    care    services.    The    1973    funds    of 
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924M1,000  for  tills  activity  are  Indudad  under 
tbe  appropriation  Me<Ucal  administration 
and  mlscellaneoiM  operating  expenses.  Medi- 
cal care  appropriation  costs  for  1»78  are  re- 
duced by  «a,190.000  from  1973. 

MEDICAL  AND  PROSTHHIC  RESEARCH 

Pn  IkouMndt  of  Mlaq) 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Direct  eperatiog  costs 

MidSriwean*  53,088  56.538  62.760 

"r^t^Wcih 2.019  2.078  3.053 

^'gJ^'S^."!:"'-  55.107  58.616  65.723 

■^•a^r^-r- 6.613  9,079  9.410 

Prosthetic  researtli a W iwj 

Total  capital  outlay 6.640  9.119  9,570 

Total  direct  program  , 

costs  funded 61.746  67.735  75.293 

Reimbursaijie  program: 
Medical  research: 

Can^rchemotherapyr.-  ^^^ 

othSt?:::::::::::::::::  56o  550  550 

Total  reimbursable  pro- 

gram  costs 1,481  2.456  z,aou 

'"SW*"'"*^ 63.227  70.191  77.793 

Change  in  selected  resources.  1,038 

Total  oWigations 64.265  70.191  77.793 


Medical  research.  In  1073,  the  funding  of 
Veterans  Administration  medical  research 
operations  wUl  rise  to  »8a, 700.000— About  18% 
higher  than  the  1971  level.  The  1973  program 
provides  for  additional  research  In  drug  ad- 
diction, sickle  cell  disease,  psychiatry,  pul- 
monary disease,  and  other  areas  of  V.A. 
specialization. 

Prosthetic  research.  The  budget  provides  a 
60%  Increase  In  1973  funding  of  research, 
development,  and  testing  of  prosthetic,  or- 
thopedic, and  sensory  aids  for  improving  the 
care  and  rehabUltatlon  of  disabled  eligible 
veterans.  Including  amputees,  paraplegics, 
and  the  blind. 

MEDICAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 
[In  thousands  of  dollar*] 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 

estimate 

Operating  costs  funded:  Re- 
search and  development 
in  health  services        . 

99 

101 

2,301 

Capital  outlay  funded:  Re- 
search and  development 
in  health  services 

240 

1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Studies  to  improve  ad- 
ministrative procedure. 
Change  in  selected  re- 
sources  


306 

72 


458 

-50 


480 
-30 


Total  obligations. 


378 


408 


450 


The  Conference  Is  responsible  for  con- 
ducting studies  of  the  efficiency,  adequacy, 
and  fairness  of  present  procedures  by  which 
Federal  administrative  agencies  and  execu- 
tive departments  determine  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  obligations  of  private  persons. 

ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 
[In  thouaand*  of  dollan] 


This  i>rovides  for  studies  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate Improved  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. The  major  portion  of  this  activity  was 
funded  under  the  appropriation  Medical  care 
prior  to  1973. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


ir2 

Mtlr>«t« 


1973 
•stimtts 


Arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment activities:  External 
research  and  field  testing. 


1,708         1,567 


2,200 


Theae  activities  are  conducted  through 
grants  contracts  with  nongovernmental  re- 
search Mganlzatlons  and  through  rtim.' 
bursement  agreements  with  other  UJB.  Qor- 
emment  departments  and  agencies.  The 
proposed  1978  program  will  emphaslae  the 
oontnd,  limitation,  and  reduction  of  stra- 
tegic offense  and  defensive  weapons  systems 
In  support  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations on  strategic  arms  limitations. 


[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
menb:  External  research 
and  field  testing 


20 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
[In  thousands  of  dollaral 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Advances  and 

reimbursements: 
Studies,  Corps  of 

Engineers 

Studies,  National  Air 

Pollution  Control 

Administration 

Studies,  Department  of 

Agriculture 

Studies,  Water  Resources 

Council 

Studies,  Geological  Survey. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: In-depth  study  of 
characteristics  of  a  high 
quality  State-local  revenue 
system 


29 


57 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses:  / 

Scientific  research  project 

support. - 180,369 

National  and  special 

resea  rch  programs 49, 858 

National  research  centers. .  37, 174 
Research  applied  to 

national  needs 33, 955 


246,600       275,300 


85,600 
40,400 


109, 100 
42,500 


55,931         80,000 


The  principal  emphases  of  the  Founda- 
tion's programs  in  1973  will,  among  other 
things,  be  to:  Expand  and  strengthen  basic 


research  efforts  which  are  essential  to  ad. 
vandng  man's  imderstandlng  of  himself,  his 
society,  and  his  natural  environment;  and 
increase  basic  and  applied  research  efforts 
to  help  provide  tbe  science  and  technology 
needed  to  enhance  environmental  quality, 
improve  economic  growth  and  productivity' 
and  deal  more  effectively  with  significant 
social  problems. 

Tlie  increase  in  funding  for  tbe  Founda- 
tion's basic  research  program  activities  in 
1973  will  permit  a  continued  healthy  growth 
In  basic  research  efforts  In  the  various  dis- 
ciplines, such  as  chemistry,  physics,  and  biol- 
ogy. The  significant  expansion  In  problem- 
related  research  activities  will  permit  more 
intensive  and  comprehensive  research  efforts 
on  problems  such  as  Improving  municipal 
services,  preventing  environmental  degra- 
dation, improving  availability  of  energy 
through  solar  power,  developing  advanced 
timneling  technology,  and  designing  earth- 
quake-resistant buildings. 

A  significant  new  program  will  be  initiated 
In  1973  to  explore  ways  of  Increasing  in- 
dustrial and  other  non-Federal  Investment 
in  research  and  development,  speed  up  tbe 
implication  of  research  and  development  re- 
sults to  Improve  products  and  services,  and 
Increase  productivity  through  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  technology.  Also,  a  new 
national  research  and  development  assess- 
ment program  will  be  initiated  with  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  improving  our  knowledge 
of  how  research  and  development  can  im- 
prove economic  growth  and  productivity  and 
enhance  our  international  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

Scientific  research  project  support.  This 
program  provides  support  for  research  di- 
rected at  finding  answers  to  imresolved  scien- 
tific questions  concerning  fundamental  life 
processes,  processes  that  Influence  man's  en- 
vironment, and  the  forces  Impacting  on  man 
as  a  member  of  society  and  on  the  behavior 
of  societies. 

National  and  special  research  programs. 
These  programs  Include  large-scale  research 
efforts  to  understand  the  physical  environ- 
ment, such  as  conducting  ecological  studies 
under  the  international  biological  program 
and  expanding  oxxr  understanding  of  tbe 
ocean  environment '  under  the  International 
decade  of  ocean  exploration.  New  programs 
will  be  started  in  1973  to  explore  ways  of 
encouraging  greater  research  and  develop- 
ment eiTorts  applicable  to  the  needs  of  In- 
dustry and  State  and  local  governments,  and 
to  speed  up  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  improve  economic  productivity 
and  more  effectively  deal  with  social  prob- 
lems. Other  programs  In  this  activity  Include 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  research  programs 
and  the  ocean  sediment  coring  program. 

National  research  centers.  The  five  NSF- 
sponsored  national  research  centers  support 
advanced  research  in  astronomy  and  the 
atmospheric  sciences.  These  centers  provide 
specialized  facilities,  equipment,  staffing, 
and  operational  support  which  are  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  single  educational  or  re- 
search institutions  to  provide. 

Research  applied  to  national  needs.  This 
program  focuses  on  selected  problems  of  na- 
tional concern  to  help  provide  the  scientific 
knowledge  base  for  their  solution.  The  pro- 
gram supports  research  and  engineering  ef- 
forts concerning  the  applications  of  ad- 
vanced technology,  social  systems  and  hu- 
man resources,  environmental  systems  and 
resources,  exploratory  research,  and  problem 
assessment.  The  program  supports  the  ex- 
ploration of  technological  opportunities 
which  may  have  the  potential  for  Increasing 
economic  productivity  and  creating  new  in- 
dustries and  marketing  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services. 
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SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

on  or  before  July  1, 1972,  and  Is  aUowed  sixty 
days  thereafter  for  orderly  termination  of  its 
activities.  The  i^prc^rlatlon  for  1973  pro- 
vides for  the  termination  period.  
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PUBLIC  UNO  LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSION 
[In  thousand*  of  dollar*] 


1973 
estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Institutional  investor  study. 


296 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  ,1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
[In  thouMnds  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Study  the  organization  of 
the  District  ot  Columbia 
government 

Change  in  selected  resources. 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Study  of  existing  Und  laws 

and  procedures 

Change  in  selected 
resource* 

Total  oMiptions 


466             96 
-63          -96 
403 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Conduct  of  a  study  of 
marihuana  and  the 
causes  of  drug  abuse — 
Change  in  selected 
resources 


Total  obligations. 


47  703 

— 1!!::::::::::        ^^  commission  ceased  to  exist  in  Decem- 

^^  "' ber,  1970. 


76 


1,962 
85 


1,090 
40 


Total  obligations. 


81 


1,847 


1,120 


The  Commission  will  conduct  a  study  of 
marihuana  Including  ths  extent  of  its  use, 
the  efficacy  of  existing  laws.  Its  pharmacology 
and  effects.  Its  relationship  to  crime  and 
other  drugs,  and  Its  International  control. 
The  Commission  will  also  conduct  a  study 
and  investigation  Into  the  causes  of  drug 
abuse  and  their  relative  significance. 

On  the  basU  of  Its  study,  the  Commission 
win  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  for  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative action. 

COMMISSION  ON  POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  THE 

AMERICAN  FUTURE 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


The  Commission  Is  to  study  and  investi- 
gate the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
agencies  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  in  order 
to  promote  economy,  efficiency,  and  Improved 
services. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  MATERIALS  POLICY 

[In  thousands  of  dollar*] 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
[In  thousand*  of  dollar*] 


1971  1972        _,.19" 

actual    estimate      estimate 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Conduct  and  sponsor 
studies  and  research  on 
programs  of  population 
growth  and  their  implica- 
tions for  America's  future. 


669 


940 


Research  is  being  concentrated  on  popula- 
tion size  and  distribution,  implications  for 
the  economy,  demands  in  social  service  sec- 
tors, political  and  governmental  Implications 
of  population  change,  environmental  and  na- 
tural resource  problems,  moral-ethical  con- 
siderations, and  historical  and  political  as- 
pects of  immigration. 

COMMISSION  ON  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 

[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


Salaries  and  expenses:  ,^ 

Materials  policy  study *90  ^-^^^ 

Change  in  selected                                                          ,. 
resources ^ 

ToUl  obligations 500  1,300 

The  Commission  Is  conducting  a  study  of 
domestic  and  foreign  raw  materials  sup- 
plies and  requirements  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  recommendations  for  a  com- 
prehensive national  materials  policy.  The  in- 
tent of  the  policy  wlU  be  to  Insure  adequate 
supplies  of  raw  materials  for  U.S.  Industry 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  environ- 
mental quality. 

The  Commission  will  submit  a  report  on 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  by  June  30, 1973, 
and  terminate  ninety  days  thereafter. 

PRESIDENrS  COMMISSION  ON  CAMPUS  UNREST 

[In  thousand*  of  dollar*] 


Payment  to  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  fund: 
Operating  costs  funded: 
Regional  development 
program:  Experimental 
research  and  development. 


156 


216 


160 


Environmental  research  and  development 
utS  TV  A  reeources  and  Tennessee  VjUeT 
rM«tfch  opportunities  toward  meeting  preas- 
S^^^  the  Nation.  The  program  U  de- 

Si«l  to  deal  with  the  full  ™age  o^  ;«2S 
^  which  affect  environmental  quality  ana 
utilization  of  natural  reeouroes. 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

[In  thousands  of  dollar*] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Acquisition  and  construc- 
tion of  radio  facilities: 
Research  and  develop- 
ment 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Study  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  and  Its 
financing 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: 
Study  of  dissent,  disorder, 
and  violence  on  the 

college  campuses 

Change  in  selected 

resources — 

Total  obligations 


676              2 
2            -2 
678 


a»eartfh  will  continue  In  •ngtoeertng  d^ 
veto«S^  equipment  dertgn,  and  r»*lo  P~- 
JS^kSt^Sniques  sp«dfl«aiy  appUcatole  to 
the  Voice  of  America. 

WATER  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 

[In  thousand*  of  dollan] 


256 


527 


98 


The  Commission  was  established  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem and  Its  financing  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  to  the  Congress  changes 
which  would  provide  adequate  levels  of  bene- 
fits on  an  actuarially  sound  basis.  The  Com- 
mission Is  required  to  submit  Its  final  report 


The  duties  of  the  Commission  were  to: 
Identify  the  principal  causes  of  campus  vio- 
lence; suggest  procedures  through  which 
grievances  can  be  resolved  by  means  other 
than  force;  suggest  ways  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion free  from  Improper  Interference,  and 
preserve  the  right  of  peaceful  dissent  and 
protest;  and  propose  practical  steps  which 
can  be  taken  to  minimize  dangers  attendant 
upon  expressions  of  dissent. 

The  Commission  terminated  In  October. 
1970. 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Water  resources  planning: 
Comprehensive  studies — 

Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Comprehensive 
study  (Long  Island  Sound). 


200 
22 


120 
78 


531 


yunds  are  trwuferred  from  other  agencies 
for  the  management  and  coordination  of 
ownprehenslve  studies. 


XUM 
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RECAPITULATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollar*] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


X"."' 9.135.281    10.238,494  10.409,279 

National  Aeronautics 

and  Space  Adminis-                                  .  ,_^  ^^„ 

tration 3.434,914      3,569.250  3,480,950 

Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and                                     ., »  ,^«  „, 

Welfare..' 1,610.230     1,945.308  2.008,913 

National  Science 

roundation 301.356         428,531  506,900 

Oepartmentof  .....  .,,  ,,» 

transportation 493.262         418,916  471,119 

*rmmS 392,650        359.248  374.850 

^Sture* 328,325        369.522  369,045 

'"^omrce"    ..     ..  183,700         231.306  292,709 

Department  of  the  ,.  .„  ,.,„,„ 

Interior..   138.713         171.446  191,919 

Environmental  Pro-  „  „,.         ,,,,,„  ,»  cii 

teclion  Agency..-..  137,018         176,730  186,574 

Veterans'  Adminlsfra-                                   ..„,,. 

tion 66,698          72,482  80,334 

Department  of 

Housing  and  Urban 

Development 52,998          66,286  79,025 

Office  of  Economic  .    

Opportunity 55,337          45,200  68,000 

Department  of  Labor..  5,929           27,466  30.413 

Library  ot  Congress...  5,696  7,217  9.396 
While  House  (other 

than  Office  of  Eco-  .  ,,„  ^  ,„ 

nomic  Opportunity).  1.376            2,110  5,671 

Department  of  Justice.  1,403  10,284  5.484 
Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  ,  .  »  »„„ 

Agency    1.728            1.567  2.200 

National  Commission 

on  Materials                                             ,  ,^ 

Policy 500  1,300 

National  Commission 

on  Marihuana  and  ,  ... 

Drug  Abuse-   81             1,847  1,120 

Other  agencies  (none 

Over  $1,000,000  per  .  ^,  ,   ,„ 

year).    -  ....  ...  3,444            3,208  1,429 

Grand  total 
obligations...  16,350.139    18,146,918     18,576,630 

PRISONERS  OP  CONSCIENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  this 
week's  conference  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Union  of  Coimcils  for  Soviet  Jewry 
and  the  Women's  Interfaith  Action  for 
Freedom  of  Soviet  Jewry,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  relate  the  story  of  Miss  Raiza 
Palatnik. 

Miss  Palatnik's  sister,  Katia,  a  recent 
Russian  Jewish  emigree  to  Israel,  is  here 
in  Washington  to  participate  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Raiza  is  presently  a  prisoner  In  a  slave 
labor  camp  in  Odessa,  Russia.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1970,  she  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  to  Israel.  Shortly  thereafter,  her 
apartment  was  searched  and  Hebrew 
textbooks  were  foimd.  Because  of  pos- 
session of  these  materials,  Raiza  was 
arrested  in  December  1970,  and  held  in- 
communicado until  her  trial  on  June  22, 
1971,  when  she  was  foimd  guilty  of 
"slander  against  the  regime,"  and  re- 
ceived a  2-year  sentence. 

Since  her  imprisonment.  Miss  Palat- 
nik has  suffered  severe  dental  problems, 
a  hearing  loss,  undernomishment,  and  a 
heart  attack  which  resulted  in  paralysis 
of  her  left  hsmd. 

Katia  visited  her  sister  in  August  of 
1971  before  emigrating  to  Israel  and  re- 
ported her  shock  and  dismay  at  Raiza's 


rapidly  deteriorating  physical  condition. 
Despite  having  her  requests  for  proper 
medical  attention  ignored  and  her  in- 
creased disabilities,  Raiza  is  still  required 
to  complete  her  daily  work  quotar— if  she 
fails  to  do  so,  her  food  ration  is  reduced. 

Another  complaint  of  the  "prisoners  of 
conscience"  is  that  they  are  harbored  in 
the  same  camp  with  Soviet  criminals  and 
ex-Nazis.  The  Jewish  prisoners  have  re- 
quested to  be  relocated  in  order  to  re- 
duce threats  to  their  lives.  It  is  reported 
that  Soviet  authorities  are  making  ar- 
rangements to  comply  with  this  request 
by  deliberately  relocating  the  Jewish  pris- 
oners in  a  slave  labor  camp  in  Siberia, 
where  the  average  temperature  is  76° 
below  zero.  The  relocation  imposes 
an  additional  hardship  by  making  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  families  to  visit 
prisoners  since  the  joimiey  takes  1  week 
by  train,  one  way. 

Katia  Palatnik  has  come  to  Washing- 
ton not  only  to  teU  of  her  sister's  plight, 
but  also  to  underline  the  injustice  of  a 
government  that  makes  the  desire  to  live 
as  free  Jews  a  crime  pimishable  by  de- 
portation to  labor  camps.  She  seeks  to 
draw  attention  to  this  deporable  situa- 
tion and  to  focus  American  conscious- 
ness on  it. 

After  my  trip  to  Russia  earUer  this 
year,  I  believe  that  Miss  Palatnik's  poign- 
ant description  of  her  sister's  plight  and 
that  of  similar  political  prisoners  should 
be  given  thoughtful  consideration,  and 
that  both  women  should  be  noted  for 
their  courage  and  endurance. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  voted  upon  a  measure  urging 
the  President  to  take  immediate  action 
to  permit  the  free  expression  of  ideas 
and  the  exercise  of  religion  by  all  the 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Soviet  Constitution;  to 
utilize  formal  and  informal  contacts  with 
Soviet  oflacials  in  an  effort  to  secure  an 
end  to  discrimination  against  religious 
minorities;  to  demand  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  it  permit  its  citizens  the 
right  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  countries  of  their  choice  as  af- 
firmed by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights;  and  to  call  upon 
the  State  Department  to  raise  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's  trans- 
gression of  the  Declaration  of  Hiunan 
Rights. 

I  voted  for  this  resolution,  part  of 
which  was  a  concept  which  I  initiated — 
the  right  to  emigrate  as  a  basic  human 
right.  The  Women's  Association  for  the 
Defense  of  Four  PYeedoms  for  Ukraine, 
Inc.  wrote  to  me  including  a  statement 
by  the  association  in  protest  against  the 
recent  arrests  of  Ukraine  Intellectuals. 
I  will  include  this  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

We  know  of  the  Soviet's  brutal  record 
of  suppression  of  dissent.  Robert  Con- 


quest, author  of  the  authoritative  work. 
"The  Great  Terror,"  estimated  that  20 
mllUon  Soviet  citizens  were  killed  be- 
tween 1929  and  1939  alone. 

From  the  beginning,  religious  groups 
have  been  singled  out  for  special  treat- 
ment. Less  well  known  than  the  syste- 
matic oppression  of  Soviet  Jews,  but 
equally  brutal,  is  the  suppression  of 
Catholics  in  the  Soviet-conquered  Baltic 
State  of  Lithuania. 

This  oppression  has  become  so  intol- 
erable that  recenUy  17,000  Lithuanian 
Catholics  submitted  a  petition  to  the 
UN.  asking  for  assistance  to  ease  their 
pUght. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  de- 
scribed this  dramatic  incident  in  a 
March  28  article  which  I  am  inserting 
in  this  special  order  at  this  point. 
OvxB  17,000  Baltic  Catholics  Cite  Soviet 
Persecution 

Moscow.  March  27. — ^More  than  17,000 
Roman  Catholics  from  Lithuania  have  sent 
petitions  to  the  United  Nations,  charging 
Soviet  religious  persecution.  It  was  the 
largest  open  protest  of  its  kind  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

An  Inch-thick  stack  of  petitions,  bearing 
over  17,000  signatures  of  "believers,"  was  sent 
to  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kxirt  Waldhelm 
last  month  after  Soviet  officials  In  Moscow 
Ignored  their  earUer  protests,  according  to 
dissident  Russian  sources  who  made  copies 
of  the  papers  available  to  Western  newsmen 
today. 

Lithuania,  a  small  republic  on  the  Baltic 
Sea  that  was  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1940,  Is  known  as  an  area  where  traditional 
religious  beliefs  persist  despite  official  harass- 
ment by  the  Communist  regime. 

The  petitions  suggest  continued  strength 
of  the  Catholic  (3h\irch  In  Lithuania  desplt^ 
steady  antl-rellglovis  propaganda.  It  alsti 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  a  growing  effort  by 
religious  communities  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  Implement  religious  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  the  Soviet  constitution. 

Last  September,  2,000  persons  from  the 
town  of  Prenal,  which  has  less  than  10,000 
population,  signed  an  open  letter  to  the  So- 
viet leadership  charging  that  freedom  of  re- 
ligion was  being  curbed  by  local  authorities 
In  Lithuania. 

Three  other  open  letters  with  a  total  of 
5,000  signatures  were  sent  last  fall  to  Party 
leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  but  police  "using 
threats,  arrests  and  handcuffs  prevented  the 
mass  collection  of  signatures,"  the  letter  to 
Waldhelm  said. 

"Such  action  by  the  authorities  prompted 
the  conviction  that  the  present  memoran- 
dum, signed  by  17.000  believers,  will  not  at- 
tain Its  aim  If  It  Is  sent  by  the  same  means 
as  previous  collective  declarations,"  the  letter 
said. 

The  Catholics  were  taking  their  complaints 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  letter  went  on, 
because  "l>elievers  In  our  republic  cannot  en- 
Joy  the  rights  set  out  In  Article  18  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights."  The 
declaration,  passed  by  the  United  Nations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  abstaining,  calls  for 
the  recognition  of  religious  freedom  by  all 
countries. 

[At  the  United  Nations,  a  spokesman  had 
no  conunent  on  the  petitions  today.] 

In  their  petition,  the  Lithuanians  com- 
plained that  Soviet  officials  limit  the  number 
of  new  priests  to  be  trained  and  control  the 
assignment  of  priests  to  parishes.  They  said 
no  more  than  10  youths  a  year  can  enter 
the  seminary. 

There  ars  so  few  priests  in  Lithuania,  the 
letter  charged,  that  one  must  often  serve  two 


or  three  parishes  and  that  "even  Invalid  and 
i-ed  priests  must  work." 

The  Lithuanian  authorities  do  not  enforce 

law  which  would  punish  those  who  per- 
jecute  church-goers,  the  petition  claimed. 

In  addition.  Catholics  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  rebuUd  churches  destroyed  during 
world  War  11  and  have  difficulty  In  getting 
oermlsslon  to  hold  services  In  private  homes. 

"At  the  same  time,  a  dance  hall  was  al- 
lowed to  be  built  In  the  parish  of  Andrelvas 
where  the  church  stood,"  the  petition  said. 

It  repeated  charges  made  last  November 
that  two  parish  priests  were  sent  to  labor 
camps  for  providing  religious  Instructions  to 
youngsters.  Two  bishops  were  also  exUed 
without   trial.   It   said. 

More  signatures  would  have  been  Included 
in  the  123  separate,  Identical  typed  peti- 
tions if  the  Soviet  poUce  had  not  reacted  so 
strongly  against  the  dissidents,  the  letter 

said. 

"If  to  the  future,  the  organs  of  the  State 
take  the  same  attitude  toward  believers' 
complaints  as  they  have  until  now,  we  wUl 
be  obliged  to  address  ourselves  to  Interna- 
tional bodies,  the  Pope,  the  head  of  our 
church,  or  the  United  Nations  as  an  authori- 
tative Institution  defending  human  rights." 

In  addition  to  repressing  religion,  the 
Catholics  said,  the  "forcible  atheistic  up- 
bringing" of  Soviet  society  has  also  caused 
Increases  In  JuvenUe  crime,  alcoholism,  di- 
vorces, abortions  and  suicides. 

The  Lithuanians'  protest  comes  at  a  time 
of  improving  relations  between  Moscow  and 
the  Vatican.  Soviet  President  Nikolai  Pod- 
gorny  and  Foreign  Mtalster  Andrei  Gromyko 
have  called  on  Pope  Paul  VI,  and  the  Most 
Rev.  Agontlno  CasaroU,  who  Is  tantamount  to 
a  Vatican  foreign  minister,  visited  Moscow 
last  year. 

There  are  an  estimated  3.5  million  Roman 
Catholics  living  in  the  Soviet  Union,  most  of 
them  Lithuanians  and  Poles.  Catholics  are 
situated  In  Lithuania,  and  In  western  parts 
of  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine. 

Lithuania  is  the  largest  single  Catholic 
area,  with  nearly  500  churches  still  operating 
there. 

WoMEK's  Association  fob  th« 
Defense  of  Foub  Freedoms  foe 
Ukraine,  Inc., 

Buffalo.  N.Y.,  March  17, 1972. 
Hon.  Jack  F.  Kemp, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  During  the  years  of  1969,  1970, 
and  1971,  we  have  communicated  with  you 
regarding  the  unrest  In  Ukraine  caused  by 
the  Soviet  Russia's  occupation  of  Ukrainian 
territory,  and  the  constant  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  of  the  Ukrainian  citizens. 

Once  again  we  are  taking  the  liberty  of 
bringing  to  your  attention  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Ukraine  with  details  contained  In  the 
enclosed  statement. 

We  are  convinced  of  your  Interest  In  the 
Captive  Nations  Freedom  movement  and  con- 
sider you  a  friend  of  millions  of  Ukrainian 
Americans,  many  of  whom  are  now  your  own 
constituents  who  have  relatives  In  Ukraine 
and  for  whom  they  have  great  concern. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  raise  the  question 
of  injustice  in  Ukraine  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress and  ask  the  Secretary  of  State,  Honor- 
able William  P.  Rogers  and  United  Nations 
Ambassador  George  Bush  to  take  proper 
action  toward  the  Soviet  government  to  re- 
lease all  political  prisoners,  particularly  the 
Intellectuals,  aUlng,  aged,  and  young  mothers 
who  have  been  torn  away  from  their  infants 
who  need  them  so  desperately,  restore  their 
full  rights  of  citizenship,  and  return  them 
to  their  homes  In  Ukraine. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Katertna  Moroz, 

Chairman. 
Katertna  Prtstajko, 

Secretary. 


Women's  Association  foe  the  De- 
fense of  Fottr  Freedoms  foe 
Ukraine,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  27, 1972. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Ulana  Ceucwtch, 

National  PaEsmENT 
On  behalf  of  the  Women's  Association  for 
the  Defense  of  Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine. 
Incorporated,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  being  the  National  President.  I  hereby 
state  my  shock  and  indignation  and  protest 
against  the  wave  of  arrests  In  Ukraine  per- 
formed by  the  Russian  Secret  Police  Force 
(KGB) . 

In  these  restless  times  many  Individuals, 
groups,  and  statesmen.  Including  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  In  order  to  establish  long- 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity  for  generations 
to  come,  are  exhibiting  a  new  approach  to 
satisfy  human  needs.  Individual  and  national 
rights,  and  Identity. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Russian  Colo- 
nial government,  founder  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  signatory  of 
the  Universal  Dedstfatlon  of  Human  Rights, 
and  so-called  "volimteer  missionary  of  good 
will"  for  world  community.  Is  for  Ukrainians, 
a  brutal  Invader  who  occupied  the  Sover- 
eign Ukrainian  Republic  and  by  force  Is 
holding  It  In  the  USSR  system. 

In  conjunction  with  the  existing  reality 
of  Russia's  constant  violation  of  human 
rights  of  the  48  mllUon  native  Ukrainians 
on  their  own  territory,  (majority  of  the 
population,  79%),  our  organization,  in  No- 
vember 1969  presented  a  petition  supported 
by  5,000  signatures  to  Ambasscwlor  Finger, 
who  accepted  on  behalf  of  Ambassador 
Charles  Yost,  In  which  we  expressed  our  con- 
cern of  the  Increased  terror,  russlficatlon, 
restriction  for  continued  education,  depriva- 
tion of  private  property,  as  In  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Valentyn  Moroz  In  Ivano-Franklvsk,  a 
city  In  West  Ukraine,  mass  arrests  of  the 
people  In  1961,  1965,  1967,  1969,  and  1970. 
particularly  among  young  scholars  who  grew 
up  under  Soviet  occupation  and  who  oppose 
the  Soviet  way  of  life  imposed  upon  them; 
thus  all  these  things  creating  an  alarming 
situation  in  Ukraine  for  a  long  time. 

In  our  opinion,  Brezhnev  is  restoring  the 
neostallnlsm  and  is  again  practicing  geno- 
cide m  the  Ukrainian  nation,  particularly  on 
the  Ukrainian  Intellectuals. 

Now  again,  on  January  14,  1972,  over  two 
million  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  In 
the  U.S.A.,  as  well  as  all  Ukrainians  through- 
out the  free  world  were  shocked  by  the  news 
via  the  UPI  and  Reuters  Press  Agencies 
about  the  arrest  of  11  leading  Ukrainian  dis- 
sident Intellectuals  on  charges  of  "national- 
istic agitation"  and  deliberate  false  fabrica- 
tions defaming  the  Soviet  State.  The  arrests 
were  carried  out  on  January  11,  In  the  cities 
of  Kiev,  Lvlv,  and  Odessa.  Later,  reports 
raised  the  number  of  arrested  to  19,  then  to 
36,  and  at  the  present  time  the  figure  has 
grown  to  200,  and  there  are  possibilities  that 
the  number  Is  much  higher  and  It  Is  ques- 
tionable If  the  exact  number  will  ever  be 
known  In  the  free  world. 

Sources  said  that  the  arrests  were  preced- 
ed by  a  series  of  raids  by  the  Soviet  Secret 
Police  Forces  (KGB)  on  the  homes  of  the 
dissidents  In  Kiev,  Lvlv,  and  Odessa.  Several 
European  newspapers  also  stated  that  the 
KGB  had  begun  a  series  of  raids  and  Inter- 
rogations In  other  large  industrial  and  uni- 
versity cities  In  Ukraine.  Including  Czer- 
nlvtsl,  P(rttava,  Kharklv,  Rlwne.  and  Dnlpro- 
petrovsk.  There  the  action  was  directed 
mainly  against  yovmger  students,  professors 
and  writers,  especially  those  who  had  been 
active  In  demanding  Constitutional  and  na- 
tional rights  for  Ukraine. 

Because  of  the  censure  and  russlficatlon 
policy  forbidding  free  expression  in  existing 
government  sponsored  publications  and 
newspapers,  the  Ukrainians  were  forced  to 
establish  their  own  news  media  for  the  pur- 
pose of  objective  Information. 


According  to  reliable  sources,  the  KGB 
latest  arrests  were  meant  to  destroy  the  writ- 
ing and  circulation  of  the  underground 
newBpi4>er  "Ukrainian  Herald"  which  car- 
ries Information  about  secret  trials  and  ar- 
rests of  Ukrainians,  russlficatlon.  Intentions 
of  antl-Ukralnlanlsm,  national  discrimina- 
tion, and  religious  persecution.  The  latest 
Issue  of  the  Herald  contained  over  100  type- 
written pages  of  detailed  Information  about 
Soviet  repressions  In  Ukraine. 

Among   the  arrested  on  January   11,  are 
Vyacheslav  Chornovll,  writer  and  author  of 
the  Chronovll  Papers;  Ivan  Dzluba,  author  of 
Internationalism  or  Russlficatlon  (a  study  In 
the    Soviet    nationalities    problem);     Ivan 
SwltlychnyJ,   a  literary   critic;    Wasyl   St\ia, 
poet;  Ihor  Kalynec,  poet;  and  others.  Among 
those  arrested  are  also  women.  Larlssa  Ka- 
ravansky,  MX).,  wife  of  Swyatoslav  Karavan- 
sky   who   was   recently  sentenced   to  many 
years   Imprisonment;    Irene   Staslv-Kalynec. 
poetess  and  wife  of  Ihor  Kalynec;  Stepheny 
Shabatura,    artist  and  designer;    Stephanie 
Hulyk,  a  moither  of  an  8-month  old  infant 
and  member  of  the  association  to  preserve 
historical  monuments;  and  Ralsa  Moroz,  wife 
of  Valentyn  Moroz,  whose  fate  Is  unknown. 
We,  the  members  of  the  Women's  Associa- 
tion for  the  Defense  of  Four  Freedoms  for 
Ukraine,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of 
voiceless  Ukrainians  In  the  homeland  of  Uk- 
raine, and  on  behalf  of  Ukrainian  prisoners 
and  their  families  appeal  to  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  Secretary  of  State,  William  P. 
Rogers,  UJ3.  Ambassador  to  United  Nations, 
Honorable  George  Bush,  Secretary  General  of 
United  Nations  Organization,  Honorable  Kurt 
Waldhelm,    to   the    majority    and    minority 
leaders  of  both  Houses,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Senators   and   Congressmen,    to   raise   their 
voices  In  support  of  rights  for  Ukrainians, 
and  to  take  proper  action  towards  the  Soviet 
government  to  release  all  political  prisoners, 
particularly   the   Intellectuals,   ailing,   aged, 
and  young  mothers  who  have  been  torn  away 
from  their  Infants  who  need  them  so  desper- 
ately. It  Is  time  to  stop  the  Russian  interfer- 
ence m  the  way  of  life  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people  of  Ukraine. 


WZZM-TV 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  hometown  people  are  honored  for 
a  notable  achievement,  it  is  natural  for 
the  Congressman  representing  that  com- 
mimity  to  crow  with  pride. 

So  it  is  that  I  call  the  attention  of  not 
only  this  House,  but  the  Nation,  to  the 
honor  bestowed  on  WZZM-TV,  chan- 
nel 13,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  by  their 
peers  in  the  television  industry— a  1971 
Emmy  Award  for  best  documentary  pro- 
duced by  a  television  station. 

This  award  should  excite  particular 
interest  in  the  Congress,  because  both 
Houses  recently  approved  legislation 
launching  a  major  attack  on  sickle  cell 
anemia,  the  terrible  hereditary  disease 
which  afflicts  so  many  blacks  in  America. 
The  documentary,  which  is  entitled 
"Paradox  of  Neglect."  pictures  the  re- 
search being  carried  out  on  sickle  cell 
anemia  and  the  work  done  at  Blodgett 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Grand  Rapids  by 
Dr.  Robert  Nelbandian  and  his  team  in 
devising  a  simple  mass  screening  method 
to  detect  the  disease. 

To  make  clear  the  Intense  competition 
for  the  Emmy  Award  won  by  WZZM,  I 
might  mention  that  there  were  76  entries 
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In  the  best  documentary  by  a  televisiaD 
station  category  and  10  flnallsta.  WZZM 
received  the  Emmy  at  the  Natioial  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  Convention  last 
Monday  in  Chicago. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  at  this  time 
those  WZZM  staff  members  who  made 
up  the  team  that  turned  "Paradox"  into 
a  splendid  achievement.  They  are:  Wil- 
liam D.  Corder,  executive  producer;  John 
L.  Bailey  and  BUI  Prlna,  directors:  Wer- 
ner Schneider  and  Robert  Cross,  cam- 
eras; and  Jim  Jensen  and  Rod  Caszatt, 
producers-writers.  Bailey  is  manager 
of  the  Production  13  team,  the  WZZM- 
TV  film  unit  which  produced  the  film. 

In  view  of  the  action  recently  taken 
by  the  Ccmgress  on  sickle  cell  ane- 
mia, I  wish  diat  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress could  see  the  excellent  documen- 
tary made  by  WZZM-TV,  "Paradox  of 
Neglect."       

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment 
of  Public  Law  91-248  in  1970,  amending 
the  National  School  Limch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  has  resulted 
In  Federal  regulation  of  the  sale  of  soft 
drinks  in  the  public  schools  participating 
in  these  programs. 

The  language  in  the  law  from  which 
this  situation  results  states  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe  reg- 
\ilations  "including  regulations  relating 
to  the  service  of  food  in  participating 
school  and  service  institutions  in  com- 
petition with  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  act  and  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act." 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  the  sale 
of  items  such  as  soft  drinks  constitutes 
a  threat  to  the  success  of  the  school 
lunch  programs  or  that  such  sales  should 
be  subject  to  Federal  regulation.  Fur- 
thermore, some  school  officials  have 
complained  that  the  present  regulations 
with  respect  to  competitive  food  services 
actually  discourage  students  from  eating 
in  the  school  lunchrooms.  Many  prefer 
to  bring  lunch  from  home  or  to  eat  at 
establishments  off  the  school  groimds. 
With  this  diminished  participation,  some 
schools  find  it  difficult  to  sustain  the 
school  limch  program,  financially.  Some 
school  officials  in  Maryland  told  me  they 
would  have  had  to  discontinue  the  limch 
program  completely,  because  of  lack  of 
participation.  However  when  soft  drinks 
and  some  sila  carte  options  were  offered, 
it  resulted  in  more  students  eating  in 
the  school  lunchrooms  and  increased 
participation  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

In  any  case,  as  long  as  the  students 
stay  away  from  the  limchrooms  in 
droves,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they 
will  derive  much  benefit  from  the  nu- 
tritional programs  offered  under  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
however,  by  no  means  mandates  the  sale 
of  soft  drbiks  or  any  other  specific  item 
in  schools  or  school  lunchrooms.   Nor 


does  it  seek  to  place  the  Federal  stamp 
of  approval  on  such  items.  I  realize  that 
there  may  be  different  situations  from 
State  to  State  and  even  among  school 
districts  within  a  State  or  schools  with- 
in a  district.  I  believe  this  proposal  takes 
cognizance  of  these  differences.  This  bill 
would  simply  make  more  explicit  the 
sort  of  competitive  food  services  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Under  this  proposal  a  school  or  an 
organization  within  a  school  could  not 
offer  a  complete  alternative  lunch  serv- 
ice, could  not,  for  example,  open  a  Mc- 
Donald's franchise  right  next  to  the 
school  cafeteria  line,  but  could  have  a 
soft  drink  vending  machine  in  the  cafe- 
teria or  its  environs  if  permitted  by  the 
school  authorities. 

I  believe  that  this  is  reasonable  and 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  school  limch  programs. 


strategic  error  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
I  commend  and  support  the  President  for 
this  forthright  response  to  a  tragic  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  understand  either  their  own 
best  interests  or  the  means  to  peace  for 
the  entire  world. 


Apnl  17,  1972 
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PRESIDENT'S  RESPONSE  TO  ESCA- 
LATION OF  VIETNAM  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spence) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time,  because  I  want  it  known 
that  I  am  unequivocally  in  support  of 
the  action  the  President  hsis  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  renewed  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam wsu:  by  the  North  Vietnamese  army 
and  the  Vietcong. 

Everyone  is  screaming  about  our 
bombing  of  military  installations  in  the 
north.  Yet  the  Communists  have  been 
engaging  in  almost  constant  mortar  at- 
tacks on  cities  and  civilian  populations 
throughout  the  course  of  the  war  and  no 
one  among  those  who  decry  the  bombings 
seems  willing  even  to  recognize  that  fact, 
let  alone  talk  about  it. 

The  North  Vietnamese  escalation  of 
the  war  was  a  calculated  move.  They 
gambled  that  there  would  be  no  retalia- 
tion— no  consequences.  No  nation  worth 
its  salt  can  permit  that  kind  of  gamble 
to  pay  off  in  the  current  international 
climate.  The  President's  action  is  a  re- 
strained and  perfectly  reasoned — ^indeed, 
it  ts  an  entirely  necessary — response  to 
that  calculated  move  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

It  is  further  necessitated  by  the  up- 
coming trip  to  Moscow  which  those  who 
now  decry  the  bombing  have  all  along 
been  praising.  Only  a  fool  would  go  into 
negotiations  in  the  weakened  kind  of  bar- 
gaining position  that  would  have  faced 
the  President  if  we  had  made  no  response 
to  this  new  escalation  of  the  war  by 
North  Vietnam.  Our  own  strategic  inter- 
ests were  at  stake  and  required  this  kind 
of  response,  without  regard  to  any  obli- 
gations of  support  we  may  still  owe  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  withdrawal  of  ground  forces  from 
Vietnam  never  included  any  kind  of  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  President  not 
to  use  our  airpower  to  maintain  neces- 
sary support  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  while  Vietnamization  of  the  war 
was  being  brought  to  fruition.  This  is  no 
violation  of  a  pledge,  but  rather  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  pledge  resulting  from  a 


TAX  WITHHOLDING  LAWS  NEED 
REVISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Dllnoia  (Mr.  Fnn>LK7)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
Americans  are  all  too  well  aware,  today 
is  the  last  df^  to  file  their  income  tax 
statements  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  For  the  average  American  this 
has  meant  sleepless  nights;  consultation 
with  friends,  lawyers,  and  relatives;  and 
worry,  frustration,  and  aggravation  as 
he  tried  to  figure  out  the  amazing  com- 
plexities and  technicalities  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  Average  American  is  not  the  only 
one  to  be  confronted  with  and  con- 
founded by  the  difficulties  prescribed  by 
our  tax  laws.  Small  businessmen,  large 
corporations,  charities.  State  and  munic- 
ipal govenunents,  and  even  school  dis- 
tricts often  need  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
to  wade  through  the  depths  of  the  law. 
Because  this  is  a  special  day,  it  seems 
particularly  appropriate  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss one  of  the  small,  but  especially 
bothersome,  technicalities  in  the  tax  laws 
which  imposes  a  significant  burden  upwi 
the  Nation's  public  schools. 

Section  403(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  exempts  from  income  tax  of 
employees  of  section  501(c)  organiza- 
tions or  public  schools  payments  made 
by  the  employer  to  acquire  certain  an- 
nuities for  its  employees,  within  specified 
limitations.  In  Revenue  Ruling  70-453, 
IRB  1970-35,  18,  issued  ha  September 
1970,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruled 
that  withholding  of  income  taxes  was 
required  on  the  costs  of  life  insurance 
protection  under  such  section  403(b)  an- 
nuities. 

In  order  to  administer  a  withholding 
tax  system,  the  schools  will  have  to:  first, 
revise  their  payroll  systems,  whether 
they  be  by  computer  or  by  hand,  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  additional  deduction  of 
withholding  taxes  from  the  salary  pay- 
ments; second,  incorporate  the  amount 
withheld  in  the  receipt  to  each  employee; 
and  third,  explain  each  change  in  the 
amount  of  taxes  withheld. 

According  to  one  of  my  Illinois  con- 
stituents, who  has  surveyed  a  representa- 
tive sample  taken  from  section  403(b) 
annuities,  the  annual  premium  for  173 
annuities  varied  from  $50  to  $2,772.  The 
average  annual  cost  of  life  insurance 
was  $40.65.  About  one -half  of  the  173 
annuities  involved  armualized  premiums 
rafiglng  from  $50  to  less  than  $400  with 
annual  cost  of  life  insurance  ranging 
from  $3.05  to  $32.12,  Based  upon  with- 
holding at  a  14  percent  rate  from  month- 
ly payments  of  salary  over  a  12-month 
school  period,  this  would  amount  to 
withholding  of  taxes  on  the  cost  of  life 
insurance  protection  of  SMj  cents  to  37 
cents  per  month.  Based  upon  an  average 


annual  payment  of  $40.65.  the  withhold- 
S?  tex  per  month  would  be  about  47 

^ihe  withholding  ia  done  once  on  an 
annual  basis,  the  amount  of  tax  wltWield 
S^  14-percent  rate  would  vary  from 
143  to  $6.59  on  annual  costs  of  Ufe 
^surance  protection  varying  from  $3.05 

"'aii  "of  this  will  impose  a  substantial 
burden  during  the  year  if  the  iiriUihold- 
STmust  be  on  a  periodic  baste,  or  at 
SI  end  of  the  year  if  the  witiiholdlng 
u  on  a  one-short  basis  at  the  end  of  the 
-ear  A  similar  burden  would  be  en- 
J^tered  If  a  less  exact  metiiod  were^- 
Swed  of  withholding  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  for  the  previous  year. 

I  am  told  that  although  the  cost  of 
life  insurance  protection  in  these  cases 
is  almost  nomhaal  in  amount.  It  Is  not 
static  Since  the  Ufe  Insurance  element 
changes  each  year  wiUi  a  change  In  nsk 
at  Uie  anniversary  date  of  the  poUcy.  at 
least  one  change  would  be  required  each 
year.  Moreover,  the  anniversary  datw  of 
the  poUcies  vary— depending  on  the  date 
the  poUcy  was  issued— so  that  changes 
are  required  throughout  the  year.  Also, 
it  is  estimated  ttiat  about  25  percent  of 
the  policyholders  made  other  changes  in 
life  insurance  component  of  the  annuities 
during  the  year.  The  changes  occur  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  including  sabbatical 
leave  pregnancy,  sick  leave,  financial  in- 
abiUty,  or  greater  financial  ablli^.  The 
annuitant  can  also  dlsconthaue  the  plan 
at  any  time,  temporarily  or  permanraitly. 
requiring  additional  changes.  Further- 
more,   since    the    employee's    contract 
year  may  run  from  September  1  to  Au- 
gust 31,  there  may  be  two  contiract  years 
during  each  calendar  year. 

Each  change  in  the  cost  of  life  hisur- 
ance  would  require  the  school  to  change 
its  payroU  reporting  to  refiect  the  revised 
deduction  of  the  amount  of  income  taxes 
withheld  and  to  report  the  change  in  the 
W-2  forms  to  the  employees.  There  is 
also  a  complication  hi  that  there  is  a  lag. 
which  may  amount  to  as  long  as   2 
months,  between  the  application  for  a 
change  in  the  coverage  and  the  time 
when  it  is  approved.  If  the  risk  applied 
for  differs  from  that  determined,  the 
amount  of  coverage  for  the  cost  of  the 
life  insurance  would  have  to  be  revised. 
Any  such  change  would  require  further 
adjustments  to  be  made  by  the  school  to 
the  amount  of  taxes  already  withheld 
and  to  be  withheld. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  me  that 
the  Treasury  should  require  wlthholdtog 
under  these  circumstances.  The  costs 
and  administrative  burdens  to  refiecting 
these  changes  through  withholding  can 
hardly  be  Justified.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  it  is  very  unlikely  that  there 
is  any  tax  escape.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation by  way  of  life  insurance  costs 
is  reported  on  the  W-2  forms  given  to 
each  school  employee. 

Moreover,  the  additional  expense  to 
State  and  local  government  agencies,  as 
the  employers,  nms  counter  to  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  improve 
their  fiscal  situations. 

In  similar  instances,  tax  withholding 
has  not  been  required.  For  example,  to- 


come  tax  wlthholdtog  Is  not  requir^ 
with  respect  to  payments  made  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  or  his  beneficiary  to  a 
qualified  section  401(a)  employee  trmt, 
and  under  a  qualified  employee  annuity 
plan.  Payments  made  under  a  qualified 
bond  purchase  plan  described  to  section 
405(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are 
also  exempt  from  wlthholdtog  under  sec- 
tion 3402(a)  (12)  (c)  of  the  code  by  a  pro- 
vision adopted  to  section  7  of  the  Self- 
Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act  of  1962. 

When  the  present  statutory  provision 
for  section  403(b)  annuities  was  adopted 
in  1958.  the  Congress  provided  "that  the 
other  major  benefits  accorded  to  the  case 
of  todustrial  plans  should  also  be  made 
available  to  the  educational,  charitable, 
and  religious  organizations  whose  pen- 
siMi  payments  qualify  under  the  20  per- 
cent nile— or  to  the  extent  they  qualify 
under  the  20  percent  rule."  Therefore,  it 
extended  three  provisions  to  these  annu- 
ities: the  $5,000  tocome  tax  exclusion  for 
amounts  paid  with  respect  to  an  em- 
ployee's death;  an  exclusion  from  the 
estate  tax  base  of  a  decedent  employee 
with  respect  to  an  employer's  contribu- 
tions; and  an  exclusion  from  the  gift  tax 
base  with  respect  to  an  employer's  con- 
tribution provided  to  the  case  of  exercise 
by  an  employee  of  an  election  as  to  sur- 
vivor benefits. 

The   overall   congressional   totention 
substantially  to  equalize  the  tax  benefits 
of  an  annuitant  of  a  section  403(b)  an- 
nuity with  those  of  annuitants  under 
qualified  plans  should  be  applied  equally 
to  exempt  from  wlthholdtog  payments 
under  section  403(b)  annuity  plans  to 
employees  of  schools  and  school  districts. 
The  amount  of  tax  tovolved  to  section 
403(b)  annuities  Is  much  smaller  than 
that  for  qualified  armuities,  the  adminis- 
trative burdens  of  wlthholdtog  under 
secticai  403(b)    plans  are  taordtoately 
great,  and  they  fall  for  the  most  part  on 
State  and  local  government  agencies. 

The  withholding  tax  system  has  Its 
practical  limitations.  Withholding  of  to- 
come  taxes  is  clearly  an  important  de- 
vice by  which  the  government  insures 
that  taxes  are  collected.  However,  where 
such  assurance  is  otherwise  available, 
wlthholdtog  should  not  be  required  if  the 
admtoistratlve  burdens  of  wlthholdtog  do 
not  yield  better  tax  collection  results 
commensurate  with  the  added  burden  of 
withholding.  For  example,  the  law  does 
not  require  wlthholdtog  on  dividends  and 
toterest  because  it  was  felt  that  the  re- 
porttog  of  such  tocome  was  adequate 
and.  therefore,  that  the  administrative 
burden  of  wlthholdtog  would  not  be  justi- 
fied. 

Similarly,  "unnecessary"  withholding 
burdais  have  been  taken  toto  account 
by  excepttog  frwn  wlthholdtog  group 
term  life  Insurance  premiums  paid  on 
b^alf  of  employees  which  would  other- 
wise be  subject  to  wititoolding  because 
they  are  in  excess  of  the  appUcable  limi- 
tatiMis.  Instead,  the  employer  is  required 
to  file  information  returns  as  to  the  to- 
come element  with  the  Oovemment,  and 
provide  a  copy  to  the  employee.  Agato. 
the  insurance  component  of  403(b)  an- 
nuities Is  reflected  as  other  compensation 


on  the  W-2  forms  to  be  filed  with  the 
Government,  with  a  copy  to  the  em- 
ployee. . 

Exemption  from  wlthholdtog  on  the 
life  Insurance  component  of  section  403 
(b)  annuities  would  be  consistent  with 
past  practice  and  would  recognize  that 
administrative  burdens  far  outweigh  the 
mlnlscule  protection  of  the  revenue,  if 
any,  tovolved. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day totroducing  a  bill  to  amend  section 
3401  of  the  totemal  Revenue  Code  to 
exempt  section  403(b)  annuities  from 
withholding.  I  hope  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  act  quickly  to 
bring  this  measure  to  the  floor,  and  that 
the  Congress  will  enact  it  toto  law. 


TV  VIOLENCE  AS  A  CAUSE  OP 
CHILD  AGGRESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  5  mtoutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  outstandtog  pieces  of 
research  conducted  for  the  Surgeon 
General's  stiidy  of  the  effects  of  televised 
violence  was  conducted  by  a  team  headed 
by  Dr  Monroe  M.  Lefkowitz,  principal 
research  scientist  of  Uie  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  His  as- 
sociates to  this  effort  toclude  Dr.  I^nard 
D  Eron  of  the  University  of  nitoois  at 
Chicago  Circle.  Dr.  Leopold  Walder  of 
Behavior  Research  Consultants.  Green- 
belt,  Md.,  and  Dr.  L.  Rowell  Huesmann 
of  Yale  University. 

This  was  a  landmark  piece  of  sclai- 
tific  research.  It  tovolved  a  large  number 
of  children  over  an  extended  Period  of 
time  ustog  one  of  the  more  sophisticated 
research  techniques  to  the  behavior^ 
sciences.  The  findings,  simply  put,  found 
a  highly  significant  relationship  between 
viewtog  violent  television  and  aggressive 
behavior  to  later  years    Because  such 
a  flndtog  was  so  damagtog  to  ttieTM 
networks,  certato  members  o*  the  Sur- 
geon General's  12-man  conunittee  which 
had  been  loaded  with  todividuals  who 
worked  for  or  had  ties  wlUi  the  TV  net- 
works, saw  fit  to  try  to  denigrate  not 
only  the  findtogs  of  Uie  Lefkowitz  team, 
but  actually  sought  to  impeach  the  scien- 
tific   capability    of    one    of    the    team 
members.  ^     „      ..  ^„ 

PaUtog  this,  the  "todustry  five  as  they 
became  known  to  the  other  advisory 
group  members  wrote  the  section  of  the 
report  havtog  to  do  with  ttie  all  impor- 
tant question  of  the  relationship  of  TV 
aggression  to  adolescent  behavior.  Here 
agato.   the  Lefkowitz  study  was  given 
short  shrift— despite  the  fact  that  in- 
dependent   researchers    contracted    by 
members  of  the  "todustry  five'  to  dis- 
mantle the  study  endorsed  it  tostead. 
The  release  of  tiie  report  of  the  Surgeon 
General  to  January  so  disturbed  Dr. 
Lefkowitz  that  he  wrote  me.  otiier  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  those  concerned 
with  the  Surgeon  General's  project  and 
characterized  the  efforts  to  downgrade 
his  study  as  "a  serious  fraud— perpe- 
trated on  the  American  pubUc  and  par- 
ticularly on  American  children." 
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Fortunately,  because  of  the  courage  of 
Dr.  Lef  kowitz  and  many  of  his  colleagues, 
the  true  findings  of  the  researchers  on 
the  disastrous  effects  nightly  televised 
mayhem,  brutality,  and  savagery  are 
having  on  our  society  are  being  made 
kjiown  to  the  American  public.  But  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  had  to  undergo 
a  great  deal  of  embarrassing  harassment 
from  the  TV  industry  and  the  so-called 
Industry  Five  on  the  Surgeon  General's 
panel.  For  exsunple,  Dr.  Lefkowltz  wrote 
to  me  that — 

Of  the  three  written  critiques  I  received 
of  my  study  from  committee  members  the 
one  which  was  deetructlve,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion Irresponsible,  was  rendered  by  an  Individ- 
ual (who  had)  affiliations  with  the  television 
Industry. 

Another  member  of  the  Lefkowltz  team 
was  Dr.  L.  Rowell  Huesmann,  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Huesmsmn  wrote  to  me  when  he 
learned  that  I  was  trying  as  he  put  it 
"to  see  to  it  that  the  findings  from  the 
studies  on  television  and  aggression  do 
not  get  swept  imder  the  rug  because  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  wishy-washy  re- 
port." In  referring  to  the  attempts  of  the 
Industry  plants  on  the  committee  to  dis- 
parage him  and  his  qualifications,  Dr. 
Huesmann  wrote: 

From  the  start  they  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  skepticism  about  our  results  Including 
questioning  my  qualifications  as  a  statis- 
tician. I  feel  no  need  to  defend  my  qualifica- 
tions, since  my  background  would  speak  for 
Itself,  and  I  was  quite  happy  to  discover 
that  the  committee  had  asked  two  Independ- 
ent researchers  to  critique  my  analyses. 
(David  Kenney  of  Northwestern  and  John 
Neal  of  Stony  Brook).  It  would  have  been 
nice  if  the  committee  had  told  us  they  were 
doing  this,  (we  only  discovered  It  when  David 
Kenny  called  and  asked  for  more  data),  but 
that  was  not  too  bothersome.  What  is  upset- 
ting is  that  the  two  critiques  are  not  men- 
tioned anywhere  in  the  body  of  this  sum- 
mary. As  you  might  guess,  both  critiques, 
while  finding  some  points  of  contention,  were 
generally  very  supportive  of  our  techniques 
and  findings.  Apparently,  the  committee 
Ignored  them.  They  are  mentioned  In  the  list 
of  reports  submitted,  but  no  where  else  in 
the  summary.  At  the  same  time  the  commit- 
tee Included  all  sorts  of  comments  about 
"statistical  problems"  and  innuendos  about 
"methodological  difficulties"  when  discussing 
our  report.  Why  did  they  not  Include  their 
own  consultant's  comments  on  these  topics? 

Dr.  Huesmann  concluded  his  letter 
with  a  statement  with  which  I  find  myself 
in  agreement.  He  wrote: 

The  biased  nattire  of  the  committee  mem- 
bership seems  to  have  led  to  a  compromise 
where  the  truth  was  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  whole  effort 
of  the  "Industry  Five"  in  my  opinion  was 
"destructive"  and  "irresponsible"  I  feel 
the  Lefkowltz  study  should  receive  wide 
study  in  its  undiluted  form.  That  is  why 
I  insert  for  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks the  entire  statements  of  Drs.  Lef- 
kowltz, Eron,  Walder,  and  Huesmann  in 
addition  to  Dr.  Lefkowitz's  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1972,  to  me  and  Dr.  Huesmann's 
letter  to  me  of  March  6,  1972. 1  am  con- 
vinced that  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  enlighten  the  American  people  on  the 
dangers  of  TV  violence  and  to  forcefully 


impress  on  the  TV  networks  the  idea  that 
Congress  is  fed  up  with  their  18-year 
record  of  selling  crime  and  violence  to 
the  Nation's  children.  To  that  end,  I  have 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  aund 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Harley 
O.  Staggers,  to  call  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and 
Power. 

The  items  follow: 
Television  Violence  as  One  of  the  Causes 
OF  Aggression:  Observations  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  Surgeon  Genkrai.'8  Scientific 
Aovisobt  Coicmittek  on  Television  and 
Social  Behavior 

Oiu'  presentation  today  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  will  consist 
of  a  brief  statement  of  the  salient  aspects  of 
our  research:  "Television  Violence  and  Child 
Aggression:  A  Follow-up  Study  (Lefkowltz, 
Eron,  Walder  and  Huesmann,  1971).  Subse- 
quently, we  wUl  present  a  critique  of  the 
interpretation  of  our  findings  by  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Scientific  Advisory  Commmlt- 
tee  on  Television  and  Social  Behavior.  Fi- 
nally, we  will  present  to  the  present  Com- 
mittee a  recommendation  concerning  the 
Surgeon  General's  Report  and  some  observa- 
tions and  suggestions  pertaining  to  violence 
on  television. 

Longitudinal  data  were  collected  on  427 
teenagers  of  an  original  group  of  875  chil- 
dren who  were  participating  In  a  study  of 
third  grade  cbUdren  in  1960  (Eron,  1963; 
Eron,  Walder  and  Lefkowltz,  1971 ) .  The  orig- 
inal 875  constituted  the  entire  third  grade 
population  of  a  semirural  county  in  New 
York's  Hudson  River  Valley,  while  the  427 
subjects  were  those  who  could  be  located  and 
interviewed  ten  years  later. 

The  information  collected  about  these  sub- 
jects in  both  time  periods  falls  into  two 
classes:  (a)  measures  of  aggression,  and  (b) 
potential  predictors  of  aggression.  During 
the  third  grade  Interviews  foiu*  different  data 
sources  had  been  used :  the  subject,  his  peers, 
his  mother,  and  his  father.  Ten  years  later, 
the  data  sources  were  the  subject  and  his 
peers.  For  convenience  this  later  time  period 
wUl  be  designated  as  the  13th  grade. 

In  the  third  grade,  peer-rated  aggression 
scores  were  obtained  by  asking  each  child  to 
nominate  any  of  bis  classmates  on  ten  "guess 
who"  items  describing  aggressive  behavior; 
e.g.,  "Who  pushes  and  shoves  other  chil- 
dren?" "Who  takes  other  children's  things 
without  asking?"  "Who  starts  a  fight  over 
nothing?"  These  aggression  items  were  In- 
terspersed among  a  series  of  other  peer  nom- 
ination questions.  The  validity  and  reliability 
of  the  aggression  measiire  have  been  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  (Walder,  Abelson,  Eron, 
Banta  and  Laullcht,  1961;  Eron  et  al.,  1971). 
The  peer  rating  Instrument  was  revised 
slightly  for  the  13th  grade  study.  Since  the 
subjects  were  no  longer  m  school,  the  pro- 
cedure was  administered  Individually  in  a 
face-to-face  Interview.  The  number  of  posssi- 
ble  peers  any  subject  could  nominate  was 
widened  beyond  his  own  third  grade  class- 
room to  Include  his  classmates  through  high 
school.  Thus  each  subject  was  rated  by  a 
larger  set  of  raters  in  the  13th  grade  which 
included  many  of  the  raters  from  the  third 
paAe. 

In  the  third  grade  the  children's  prefer- 
ences for  violent  television  were  obtained  by 
asking  each  mother  for  her  child's  three  fa- 
vorite TV  programs.  All  programs  were  then 
categorized  as  violent  or  nonviolent  by  two 
Independent  raters  with  94%  agreement  In 
their  ratings.  Each  subject  received  a  score 
according  to  the  number  of  violent  TV  pro- 
grams he  was  reported  by  bis  mother  as  fa- 
voring. 
In  the  ten  year  follow-up  study,  each  sub- 


ject himself  was  asked  for  his  four  current 
favorite  TV  programs.  AU  programs  were 
then  categorized  for  presence  or  absence  of 
violence  by  two  independent  raters  who 
agreed  on  81%  of  125  programs  mentioned  by 
the  subjects.  The  score  for  each  subject  «u 
the  sum  of  the  violence  ratings  of  the  foor 
programs  mentioned. 

The  judgments  of  our  raters  were  In  close 
agreement  with  the  results  obtained  by 
Greenberg  and  Gordon  (1970),  who  did  an 
extensive  rating  study  in  which  they  used  as 
raters  both  established  TV  critics  (approfl. 
mately  45)  and  300  subjects  randomly  select- 
ed from  the  Detroit  telephone  book.  Of  the 
20  programs  which  Greenberg  and  Gordon 
Indicated  had  the  highest  violence  ratings, 
19  were  selected  as  violent  by  our  raters.  fVjr 
the  427  cases  In  the  ten  year  follow-up  study, 
there  was  a  correlation  of  .94  between  the 
Oreenberg-Qordon  average  ratings  and  our 
ratings. 

The  427  subjects  studied  in  both  the  third 
and  13th  grades  consisted  of  211  males  and 
216  females  whose  modal  age  at  the  time  of 
the  13th  grade  interview  was  19  years.  The 
sample  was  at  the  higher  end  of  the  aver- 
age range  in  intelligence  with  a  mean  IQ  of 
109  and  was  somewhat  middle  class  in  social 
status.  Preliminary  analysis  indicated  that 
the  measures  of  aggression  distinguished  the 
males  from  the  females.  Because  of  these 
findings  the  data  for  males  and  females  were 
analjrzed  separately. 

From  Figure  1  one  can  see  that  there  Is  a 
highly  significant  relation  between  boys' 
preferences  for  violent  television  programs  In 
the  third  grade  (TVVL3)  and  their  peer- 
rated  aggres-slon  in  the  13th  grade  (AGG13). 
Similarly,  there  Is  a  significant  contempora- 
neous relation  between  the  boys'  TV  prefer- 
ences in  the  third  grade  and  peer-rated  ag- 
gression in  the  third  grade  (AGG3).  While 
the  correlation  between  third  grade  prefer- 
ences and  13th  grade  peer-related  aggression 
"explains"  only  ten  percent  of  the  variance 
in  aggression,  ten  percent  Is  Impressive  when 
one  considers  the  large  number  of  variables 
affecting  aggression  and  the  ten  year  lag  be- 
tween measurement  times.  The  extremely 
low  likelihood  of  achieving  such  a  correlation 
by  chance  is  a  good  indicator  of  the  strength 
of  the  relation  between  preference  for  violent 
TV  at  age  eight  years  and  peer-rated  agres- 
sion at  age  19. 

When  distributions  are  unusual,  an  anal- 
ysis of  variance  may,  more  clearly  than  a 
correlation,  reveal  the  relation  between  the 
two  variables.  Hence,  the  male  subjects  were 
categorized  Into  low,  medium,  and  high  tele- 
vision violence  groups,  representing  approxi- 
mately the  lowest  10%,  the  middle  80%,  and 
the  upper  10%,  respectively  (see  Table  1). 
This  analysis  shows  that  the  increase  In 
these  mean  values  of  aggression  is  59  per- 
cent as  violence  preference  Increases  from 
low  to  medium  and  is  102  percent  as  violence 
preference  Increases  from  medium  to  high. 
Thus,  ten  years  later,  the  group  preferring  a 
small  amount  of  television  violence  at  age  8 
was  significantly  less  aggressive  than  the 
group  preferring  a  moderate  amount  of  tele- 
vision violence.  While  the  group  preferring 
a  large  amount  of  television  violence  was 
significantly  more  aggressive  than  the  mod- 
erate preference  group.  Rarely,  If  ever,  does 
a  scientific  finding  hold  for  every  member 
of  a  population.  In  this  case  the  finding  holds 
for  hoth  the  high  and  low  ends  of  the  prefer- 
ence scale  amounting  to  at  least  24  percent 
of  the  sample. 

Having  established  that  there  exists  a 
highly  significant  relation  between  a  prefer- 
ence for  violent  television  in  the  third  grade 
and  aggressive  habits  in  the  13th  grade,  one 
can  consider  the  alternative  casiial  explana- 
tions for  this  phenomenon.  Of  course,  one 
cannot  demonstrate  that  a  pcutlcular  hy- 
pothesis Is  true.  One  can  only  reject  unten- 


able hvpotheses  and  present  evidence  on  the 
niauslblUty  of  the  remaining  hypotheses. 

consider  the  pattern  of  correlations  dla- 
-^med  in  Figure  1;  the  correlations  on  the 
Cnai  are  Called  cross-lagged  correlation. 
?le  cross-lagged  correlation  between  a  pref- 
«ence  for  vfolent  television  in  the  third 
S  and  aggression  in  the  1 3tli  P*de  Is 
hiehly  significant.  When  coupled  with  the 
Sck  of  a  relation  between  third  grade  aggres- 
^n  and  a  preference  for  violent  television 
ta"he  13th  grade,  this  significant  correla- 
Uon  supports  the  hypothesis  that  preference 
lor  violent  television  is  a  cause  of  aggressive 

"^SS  rival  explanations  have  been  offered 
for  this  pattern  of  cross-lagged  correla- 
tes- however,  each  of  these  alternative  ex- 
nStioTha;  been  analyzed  statistically 
ffi^ound  to  be  less  plausible  than  the  above 
Spotheses.  A  consultant  (Kenny.  1971)  re- 
tained by  the  committee  to  render  a  ca-ltlque 
tlaar  analysis,  concluded  that,  "However, 
?he  data  do  suggest  that  watching  violent 
telev^lon  shows  does  oause  later  aggression' 

^'on  the  basis  of  the  cross-lagged  correla- 
tions one  concludes  that  the  single  most 
plausible  casual  hypothesis  is  that  a  prefer- 
ence for  watching  violent  television  in  the 
third  grade  contributes  to  the  developnient 
of  aEgresslve  habits.  This  does  not  mean  that 
other  variables  are  not  of  equal  or  greater 
Unportance  in  stimulating  aggression,  but 
only  that  a  preference  for  TV  violence  and  the 
viewing  behavior  that  the  preference  indi- 
cates probably  are  Independent  and  impor- 
tant causes  of  aggressive  habits. 

None   of   the   data   presented   up   to  this 
pMnt  suggests  that  another  varUble  such  as 
IQ  social  class,  parental  punishment,  or  par- 
ental   aggression,    might    have    stimulated 
both  the  child's  preference  for  violent  tele- 
vision and  his  aggressiveness.  However,  one 
can  test  some  of  these  hypotheses  by  oomput- 
ing  the  partial  correlations  between  televi- 
sion violence  and  aggression  with  suoh  vari- 
ables controlled.  It  was  found  that  neither 
the  child's  aggression  In  the  third  grade,  so- 
cial class,  mobility  orientation  of  parent.  IQ, 
parental    punishment,    parental    aspirations 
for  chUd,  nor  parental  aggression  accounts 
for  the  relationship.  Nor  can  the  relation  l>e 
explained  by  the  total  number  of  hours  of 
TV   watched   by   the  subject  In  either  the 
third  or  13th  grades. 

Several  modem  statistical  techniques  lend 
further  credence  to  the  observation  that  vio- 
lent television  Is  a  cause  of  aggressive  habits. 
A  multiple  regression  analysis  revealed  that 
among  all  the  third  grade  variables  that  were 
not  direct  measures  of  aggression,  preference 
for  violent  television  was  the  best  predictor 
of  13th  grade  aggression  and  the  greatest 
contributor  to  changes  In  13th  grade  aggres- 
sion. A  path  analysis  provided  even  stronger 
evidence  of  the  causal  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  television  violence  and  ag- 
gression (Neale,  1971). 

The  above  results  indicate  that  TV  habits 
established  by  age  eight  to  nine  years  In- 
fluence   boys'   aggressive   behaviors   at   that 
time  and  at  least  through  late  adolescence. 
The  more  violent  are  the  programs  preferred 
by  boys  In  the  third  grade,  the  more  aggres- 
sive Is  their  behavior  both  at  that  time  and 
ten  years  later.  This  relation  between  early 
TV  habits  and  later  aggression  prevails  both 
for  peer-rated  aggression  and  self -ratings  of 
agression.  Actually,  these  early  TV  habits 
seem  to   be   more   Influential   than  current 
viewing  patterns  since  a  preference  for  vio- 
lent television  in  the  13th  grade  Is  not  at 
all  related  to  concurrent  aggressive  behavior. 
Our  criticism  of  the  Conunlttee's  presenta- 
tion and  interpretation  of  our  data  pertains 
to  the  tone,  style,  and  substance  of  the  re- 
port  (1972).  Our  opinion  of  the  report  is 
that    It    is    misleading,  watered    down    and 


contains  inaccuracies.  Generally,  statements 
about  data  concerned  with  the  causal  effect 
on  aggression  of  television  violence  are  over 
Qualified  whereas  statements  supporting  the 
point  of  view  that  television  violence  and 
aggression  are  related  to  a  third  variable  are 
presented  In  a  straightforward  manner  with- 
out qualification. 

For  example,  on  page  75  of  the  report  are 
the  foUowlng  statements: 

'■Vnder  certain  circumstances  television 
violence  can  instigate  an  Increase  in  aggres- 
sive acts.  The  accumulated  evidence,  how- 
ever does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
televised  violence  has  a  uniformly  adverse 
effect  on  the  majority  of  children  It  cannot 
even  be  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
chUdren  in  the  various  studies  we  have 
reviewed  showed  an  increase  in  aggressive 
behavior  in  response  to  the  violent  fare  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  The  evidence  does 
indicate  that  televised  violence  may  lead  to 
increased  aggressive  behavior  In  <=^'^^^;'^'i\ 
arouvs  of  chUdren,  who  might  constitute  a 
small  portion  or  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
total  population  of  young  television  view- 
ers." (Italics  mine.) 

in  the  foregoing  quotation,  seven  quallfy- 
ine  words  or  phrases  were  used.  But  on  the 
same  page  (75)  a  statement  implicating  a 
third  variable  is  as  follows: 

"There  is  evidence  that  among  young 
Children  (ages  four  to  six)  ^^'^^F'^^J^' 
sponslve  to  television  violence  are  those  who 
axe  highly  aggressive  to  start  vrtth— who  are 
prone  to  engage  in  spontaneous  aggressive 
actions  against  their  playmates  and,  in  the 
case  of  boys  who  display  pleasure  In  viewing 
violence  being  inflicted  on  others. 

Not  a  qualifier  in  this  statement.  Another 
example  of  over  qualification  is  given  on 
page  94  of  the  report:  „    ^^o 

"The  correlation  coefficient  between  the 
index  based  on  mother's  report  of  program 
preference  when  the  child  was  about  8  years 
old  and  the  peer  rating  of  past  agpessive 
behavior  when  the  boy  was  about  18  years 
old  depends  almost  entirely  on  a  smM  num- 
ber of  boys  at  the  extreme  high  end  of  the 
preference  scale  who  scored  extremely  high 
on  the  peer  rated  measure  of  aggressive  be- 
havior (a  measure  with  virtually  no  upper 
Umit)  Without  question,  these  boys  would 
justify  individual  case  study,  but  there  op- 
pcors  to  be  hardly  any  relationship  elsewhere 
in  the  range."  (Italics  mine.) 

This  statement  of  our  findings  is  so  over 
qualified  that  its  meaning  becomes  Vague  if 
not  lost.  Moreover,  it  is  incorrect!  There  is  a 
very  definite  upper  limit  to  the  measure  of 
I^Sesslon,  namely,  one.  The  Comnalttee  falls 
to  cite  in  their  report  the  analysis  of  vari- 
ance of  these  data  (see  Table  1)  which  shows 
that  mean  scores  of  aggreslve  behavior  at 
aee     19     increase     significantly    from     low 
through  medium  to  high  as  preference  for 
violent  television  Increases  along  the  same 
dimension.  The  Committee  claims  that  the 
relationship  between   television  violence  and 
later   aggressive   behavior   "depends    almost 
entirely  on  a  smaU  number  of  boys      The 
question  is  how  small  is  small?  In  this  case 
approximately  24  percent  of  the  saniple  Is 
affected  bv  watching  televisioij.  Considering 
the   phenomenon   under   study   and   placed 
within  the  context  of  social  responslblUty 
what  does  small  mean  when  approximately 
1  out  of  every  4  boys  is  influenced  to  behave 
a-CTCSslvely  by  early  vlevrtng  of  violent  tele- 
vuion.  If  cigarette  smoking  were  to  cause 
lung  cancer  in  20  to  25  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation would  that  number  be  termed  sm<\ll? 
The  omission  of  the  analysis  of  variance 
Just  mentioned  is  related  to  the  larger  issue 
of  the  inclusion  and  exclusion  of  data  from 
our  study  on  a  seemingly  arbitrary  basis. 
Prom  the  time  we  submitted  our  report  in 
March  of  1971  to  about  December  of  W-H. 
a   period   of   approximately  9   months,  the 
Committee  asked  many  questions  about  the 


data.  These  questions  ^^re  raised  duringtele 
Phone  conversations  and  in  writing,  when 
ever    possible    we    answered    the    questions 
Sr^m  our  knowledge  of  the  resea«:h 
^ines  or  by  performing  more  statistical 
SSs   At  one  point  the  Committee  even 
rS  Questions  I^ut  the  qualifl^tlons  of 
our  statistical  consultant,  a^^^e  we  trlM  as 
best  we  could  to  respond  to  all  questions 
Sd  by  the  committee,  certain  statements 
™  toe  report  can  only  be  viewed  as  Pejora- 
tive and  tiS  an  attempt  to  derogate  the  flnd- 
S.  ?or  example  on  page  80  of  the  report 
i^  committee  states  "the  father's  reports 
were  apparently  not  used  but  reason  lor  this 
^not  stated"  there  are  indeed  veiy  good 
reasons  but  the  Committee  never  asked^ J^ 
other  example  of  such  l'^^"*^*?./^  P'^'^^. 
on  page  83  of  the  report  as  follows.     Lef- 
kovrttTet  al.  report,  without  citing  syPPO't- 

f^data ''The  Committee  could  have 

1^  such  supporting  data  had  they  only  re- 
SSsted  it.  WUh  only  n  months  to  compete 
?hl8  study  including  the  ^^Port  to  the  Com- 
mittee we  could  hardly  have  included  the 
Sluminri^y  of  data  and  fe  tables  of 
thousands  of  correlation  coefficients  we  had 

^*AnS*'point  towards  the  end  of  requests 
niade  for  more  data  by  the  Committee  we 
^  asked  for  the  cross-lagged  correlations 
betwe«i  TV  violence  and  aggression  for  sub- 
S^n  the  eighth  grade.  Although  these 
K  we  of  questionable  validity  and  rella- 
btllty  we  complied  with  this  request^  In  a 
letter  dated  November  2  1971  to  Dr.  George 
A.  Comstock  in  which  I  describe  the  data 
being  forwarded  I  say, 

..^cause  of  the  absence  of  support  during 
the  eighth  grade  phase  of  tWs  study,  date 
collection  methods  were  used  which  were 
St  m  Sirect  control  of  the  Investigators; 

moreover,  the  sampling  *<«  «P°f  ^  *°*i  "Si 
^t.»matic.  Consequentiy.  the  eighth  grade 
driT Tre  of  dubious  quality  and  proper  cau- 
flon  ^ould  be  used  in  their  Interpretation. 
Te^  not  sure  how  the  Committee  plans  to 
use  these  data  but  I  hope  some  of  their  auc- 
tions are  answered.  If  I  can  be  of  further  help 
please  let  me  know."  ,„i,tv. 

^  The  committee  then  reports  the  eighth 
grade  data  and  uses  them  In  an  attempt  to 
^  inconsistencies  in  our  measures.  No- 
where Tn  the  report  is  it  stated  that  these 
lata  are  of  highly  dn^ous  quaUty.  or  that 
they  should  be  interpreted  with  caution. 
Moreover,  the  Committee  gave  us  no  oppor- 
tuX  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  they 
wlM  m  the  presentation  of  these  eighth 
^e  data  on  Uies  93-95  of  their  rePort. 

Mother  example  of  l~P°^^f^^^SI 
omitted  or  ignored  relates  to  the  Conunltt«e  s 
oSe^atrJm  on  predisposition  to  ag^e^^o^ 
The  Committee  states  "that  any  such  cauMl 
Satfon^erates  only  on  some  chUdren  rwhp 
are  predisposed  to  be  aggressive;  .  •  ■    witn 
resp^t  to^  data  the  only  information  the 
Codttee  could  have  had-as  concern^  pre- 
disposition  to  aggression-was  just  in  the 
ophite   direction.   Specifically   we   showed 
th^Tchlldhood  aggreeslveness  was  unxelatod 
to  preference  for  violent  television  ten  years 
latTr    K  our  subjects  were  predisposed  to 
Snggressive.  one  would  expect  a  BlgrOflcs^t 
^^ife^elatlonshlp  to  have  2^^^^^ 
?^n    these    two    variables.    Furthermore, 
wCn  airesslveness  is  statisticaUy  <^ntroUed 
?^  thethlrd  grade  subjects  by  partial  cor- 
i^atlon  SiSue.  the  relatlonsWp  between 
preference  for  television  ^ol«^«=f .  ^^^^f ^^^ 
and  aeKresslve  behavior  at  age  19  still  re 
^ii^^^Slflcant.  These  data,  which  fgue 
^nst  predisposition  to  aggression  for  the 
subjects  in  our  study,  are  Ignored  by  the 

TS'^  wonder,  therefore,  that  even 
educated  laymen  such  as  newspaper  report«;8 
would  misinterpret  the  Surgeon  Q^^^^ 
Report,  or  excerpts  from  that  '^Txf--^^ 
d^ln  a  front  page  headline  of  th«  New 
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York  Times  on  January  11,  1972.  This  head- 
line stated  "TV  Violence  Held  UnbarmfiU  to 
Youtli."  The  same  article  published  In  the 
Berkshire  Eagle,  Plttsfleld,  Massachiisetts, 
January  11,  1972  was  headlined  "It's  Safe  to 
Let  Kiddles  Watch  TV  Mayhem  Study  Finds." 

Taken  by  ItseU  any  one  of  these  criticisms 
of  the  Committee's  report  could  be  termed 
picayune,  out  of  context  or  nit-picking. 
When  taken  as  a  whole,  however.  It  is  our 
unmistakable  impressioc  that  the  report  sys- 
tematically Includes  and  excludes  certain 
kinds  of  data.  It  Ignores  other  data  com- 
pletely and  dilutes  and  over  qualifies  certain 
research  results.  Moreover,  the  report  con- 
tains Inaccuracies.  Whether  or  not  these 
actions  can  be  attributed  to  inadvertent 
bias,  delibera/te  bias  or  for  that  matter  bias  at 
all  is  really  immaterial.  The  salient  question 
is  really  the  effect  of  the  report  on  the  be- 
havior of  parents  and  children  as  concern  the 
watching  of  violence  on  television.  A  report 
which  had  treated  the  data  stralghtf  cowardly 
may  have  had  a  restraining  Influence  on  the 
television  diet  permitted  to  children  by  their 
parents.  When  parents  are  led  to  believe  that 
only  children  already  predisposed  toward  ag- 
gression will  be  adversely  affected  by  TV  vio- 
lence, the  restraints  on  a  violent  television 
diet  have,  in  effect,  been  lifted.  How  many 
parents  are  ready  to  believe  that  their  chil- 
dren are  predlspoeed  towards  aggression? 

For  the  reasons  we  have  stated  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  Committee's  Report  accu- 
rately represents  the  research  findings. 
Therefore,  we  would  suggest  that  the  body 
of  data  generated  by  the  23  principal  Inves- 
tigators be  reevaluated.  Such  a  reevaluation 
should  be  done  by  a  group  whose  credentials 
are  unimpeachable.  The  group  we  suggest  Is 
the  National  Academy  of  Science. 

Television  vlcdenoe  Is  only  one  of  a  large 
number  of  substances  In  our  society  which 
has  noxious  effects.  Methods,  with  varying 
degrees  ctf  success,  have  been  developed  to 
control  substances  which  have  pitrven  harm- 
ful.  Generally,  In  our  pluralistic  society,  cen- 
sorship is  becoming  lees  and  less  respectable 
as  a  form  of  control.  In  this  particular  case 
we  are  in  unanimous  agreement  that  Oovern- 
ment  censorship  is  undesirable.  The  televi- 
sion industry  must  police  itself  but  will  do 
so,  we  feel,  only  when  the  public  exerts  suf- 
ficient pressure.  Rigorous  consumer  action 
would  probably  have  a  maximum  effect.  If 
parents  do  not  permit  their  children  to  watch 
the  objectionable  programs  which  portaay 
unnecessary  violence  and  refuse  to  buy  prod- 
ucts advertised  by  such  programs,  the  net- 
works will  quickly  receive  this  message  and 
develop  programs  which  are  more  accept- 
able. But  no  consumer  action  will  occvir,  we 
fear,  as  long  as  the  public  continues  to  be 
misinformed  by  misleading  Government 
reports. 

Other  approaches  which  might  effect  a 
change  In  a  child's  television  diet  should  be 
considered.  One  would  be  the  presentation 
of  spot  annoimcements  on  television  about 
the  deleterious  effects  oi  violence  viewing  on 
a  child's  development.  Another  would  be  a 
systematic  effort — probably  by  the  TJ.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service — to  educate  parents  about 
the  deleterious  effects  on  children  of  tele- 
vision violence. 

All  portrayal  of  violence  should  not  be 
eliminated,  since  violence  Is  Indeed  part  of 
life.  However  the  violence  portrayed  on  the 
television  screen  both  during  prime  time  and 
chlldrens'  hours  Is  usually  far  removed  from 
what  happens  In  real  life.  TV  violence  Is 
much  more  sanitary  and  clean  cut.  Both 
heroes  and  villains  acquire  material  poaaea- 
Blons,  vent  their  frustrations,  and  mete  out 
punishment  by  use  of  violence.  But  the  real 
life  consequences  of  Tlolenoe  an  new  por- 
trayed: the  guts  and  gore,  the  mangled  bodies 
and  dismembered  Umbe,  and  the  long  term 
misery  and  suffering  perpetrated  on  the  vic- 
tim of  violence  and  bis  family.  Children, 


thus,  eventually  become  satiated  without 
becoming  aware  of  the  real  and  persistent 
consequences  of  violence.  Their  thrediold 
for  violent  acts  Is  raised  and  their  sensi- 
tivity to  cues  of  violence  Is  diminished.  "nuA 
children  retain  their  sensitivity  to  vlcdenee 
Is  essential.  Iieoe  saturation  and  more  meas- 
ured doses  of  exposure  both  to  TV  violence 
and  Its  real  life  consequences  should  work 
to  maintain  a  sensitivity  to  cues  of  violence 
and  to  their  repelling  Implications. 

Further  recommendations  are  to  provide 
violence  ratings  of  all  TV  programs  and  re- 
quire that  broad  TV  offerings,  violent  and 
nonviolent,  be  made  available  without  regard 
to  the  profit  earned  by  the  TV  station.  Per- 
sons with  child  development  responsibilities 
should  be  provided  with  methods  for  deter- 
mining their  child's  aggression  level.  These 
persons  should  be  helped  to  vmderstand,  or 
assess,  the  supports,  I.e.,  payoffs,  for  aggres- 
sion In  the  child's  natural  environment.  Be- 
havior manageuMnt  should  be  treated  as 
important  an  academic  subject  at  all  levtis 
of  compulsory  school  as  are  the  required 
subjects. 

Hie  foregoing  recommendations  are  imme- 
diately relevant  to  the  child,  his  parent,  and 
to  television  programing.  Yet,  there  are 
broader  actions  that  could  and  should  be 
taken.  It  Is  cle<tr  that  the  TV  Industry  has 
great  power,  both  financial  and  educational. 
It  seems  that  the  interests  of  the  citizenry 
are  poorly  protected  by  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commlsalon.  The  composition  and/or  the 
functions  of  the  FCC  should  be  modified  to 
represent  better  the  citizenry  whose  airways 
the  TV  stations  borrow. 

Another  set  of  actions  deals  with  seeking 
additional  Information.  We  need  to  have  an 
annual  social  report  which  might  answer  the 
question  "Are  we  becoming  a  more  violent 
society?"  This  annual  report  could  explore 
how  our  society,  or  segments  of  it.  responds 
to  violence  on  the  national  and  local  level 
as  well  as  on  the  International  level.  What 
are  societies'  values  with  respect  to  nonvio- 
lent 8(Hutlons?  Do  we  offer  the  potentially 
violent  person  a  reward  for  nonviolence  or 
for  proeodal  behavior? 

The  foregoing  recommendations  are  both 
general  and  specific.  We  are  aware  that  cer- 
tain of  these  proposals,  at  this  point  In  time 
may  be  Idealistic.  But  if  concerned  citizens 
are  serious  In  their  attempt  to  stem  the  tide 
of  violence  which  pervades  our  society  noth- 
ing less  than  such  a  program  and  very  likely 
much  more  are  necessary.  Inacciutite  and 
misleading  Government  documents  such  as 
the  Surgeon  General's  Report,  serve  only  to 
misinform  the  public  and  circumvent  needed 
action. 

TABLE  l.-MEAN  AGGRESSION  SCORES  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF 

TV  VIOLENCE  RATINGS  OF  PROGRAMS  PREFERRED  BY 

BOYS  IN  3D  GRADE 

AGG13 


TWU 

N 

Mean 

Percent 
increase 

Low 

31 

139 

U 

51.39  ... 

Medium 

High 

81.39 
164.64 

59 
102 

Total 

184 

82.67  ... 
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DXPABTMENT    OF    MlNTAL   HtGJXNX, 

Albany,  S.T..  January  27,  f  972. 
Hon.  John  M.  Murpht, 

Member  of  Congress,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dk&b  CoNGREssicAN  MtTSPHT :  The  Surgeon 
General's  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on 
Television  and  Social  Behavior  In  my  opinion 
ignores,  dilutes,  and  distorts  the  research 
findings  in  their  report  "Television  and 
Growing  Up:  the  Impact  of  Televised  Vio- 
lence." As  a  contributor  of  one  of  the  tech- 
nical reports  whose  study  dealt  with  tele- 
vision violence  and  aggressive  behavior  In  a 
causal  context,  I  feel  that  the  Conmilttee's 
conclusions  about  the  causal  nature  of  tele- 
vision violence  are  hedged  by  erroneous 
statements,  are  overquallfied,  and  are  po- 
tentially damaging  to  children  and  society. 
In  Its  treatment  of  my  study,  the  Commit- 
tee seemingly  includes  and  excludes  data 
contingent  upon  whether  the  data  support 
the  Committee's  viewpoint. 

I  was  distressed  to  find  that  the  Commit- 
tee apparently  employs  Innuendo  and  insinu- 
ation In  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  research 
findings.  More  astonishing  however,  was  the 
Committee's  attempt  to  downgrade  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  relationship  between  a  diet 
of  early  television  violence  and  later  adoles- 
cent aggression  by  claiming  that  the  sta- 
tistical relationship  ".  .  .  depends  almost 
entirely  on  a  small  number  of  boys  at  the 
extreme  high  end  of  the  preference  scale 
who  scored  extremely  high  on  the  poor-rated 
measure  of  aggressive  behavior  (p.  154)." 
The  Committee  failed  to  note,  avoided,  or 
misinterpreted  an  analysis  of  variance  of 
the  same  data  In  which  mean  scores  of  ag- 
gressive behavior  in  late  adolescence  are 
significantly  related  to  preferences  for  low, 
medulm  and  high  levels  of  television  vio- 
lence during  childhood.  The  Increase  in  these 
mean  values  of  aggression  is  58  percent  as 
violence  preference  Increases  from  low  to 
medium  and  is  102  percent  from  medium  to 
high.  Thus,  ten  years  later,  the  group  pre- 
ferring a  small  amount  of  television  violence 
at  age  8  was  significantly  less  agresslve  than 
the  group  preferring  a  moderate  amount  of 
television  violence.  While  the  group  prefer- 
ring a  large  amount  of  television  violence 


--.  significantly  more  aggressive  than  the 
r^erate  preference  group.  Rarely,  If  ever, 
Snes  a  scientific  finding  hold  for  every  mem- 
hw^of  a  population.  In  this  case  the  finding 
SSds  for  both  the  high  and  low  ends  of  the 
nrefertace  scale  amounting  to  at  least  24 
^rcent  of  the  sample.  It  Is  simply  untrue. 
Sherelort,    that    the    relationship    between 
r«rferred  television  violence  and  aggressive 
heiavior  holds  only  for  an  extremely  smaOl 
n^ber  of  boys  at  the  high  end  of  the  pref- 
urence  scale  for  television  violence, 
^e  committee's  conclusion  ".  .  .  that  any 
guch  causal  relation  operates  only  on  some 
children  (who  are  predisposed  to  be  aggres- 
.ivB»    <D    19)"  Is  unwarranted  In  the  face 
rf  the  evidence  and  potentlaUy  harmful  In 
Its  effect.  The  data  demonstrate  that  not 
onlv  is  preference  for  televUlon  violence  syn- 
chronously related  to  the  expression  of  ag- 
aresslve   behavior   but    also    longitudinally. 
Now  If  predisposition  to  aggression  were  In- 
volved in  these  results,  one  would  expectto 
find  a  significant  reUtlonshlp  between  two 
oartlcular  variables  in  thU  study:  chUdhood 
Ugresslveness    and    preference    for    violent 
television  ten  years  later.  The  fact  Is  that 
this    relationship    did    not    occur    (r=.Ol) 
which  argues  against  an  hypothesis  of  pre- 
disposition.  However,   at   no   point   in   the 
Committee's  discussion  of  predisposition  to 
«(tression  was  this  lack  of  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  variables  noted.  Further- 
more, when  aggressiveness  at  age  8  Is  statis- 
tically controlled  (by  partial  correlation  tech- 
nique)   the  correUtlon  between  preference 
for  television  violence  at  age  8  and  aggX^- 
slve  behavior  at  age  19  still  remains  signifi- 
cant Thus,  it  is  unlikely  that  predisposition 
to  aggression  enters  into  the  causal  relation. 
The  danger  to  children  from  the  Committee  s 
conclusion  is  that  mothers— understandably 
ready  to  believe  that  their  children  are  not 
predisposed    to    be    aggressive— now    have 
"scientific"  Ucense  to  permit  their  chUdren  a 
violent  televsion  diet. 

The  first  question  which  must  be  faced 
is  what  event  or  condition  would  best  ac- 
count for  the  Committee's  behavior.  Since 
Its  formation,  the  Committee  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  controversy.  The  spectre  of  bias 
in  favor  of  the  television  industry  has  been 
raised  and  given  substance  by  a  well-docu- 
mented article  in  Science.*  A  former  Com- 
mittee staff  member  believed  that    .  .  .  «ie 
scientific   Independence   of   this  "t^^y  ."^ 
obviously  been  subverted  to  some  kind  or 
political  consideration  (p.  949)."  The  artlde 
points  out  that  5  of  the  12  appointee*  to 
the  Committee  have  close  ties  with  the  tele- 
vUlon industry  whereas  the  Industry,  seem- 
ingly was  able  to  veto  the  committee  mem- 
berehlp  of  seven  candidates  on  the  basis  of 
their  presumed  lack  of  objectivity.  In  this 
respect  It  seems  more  than  coincidental  Uiat 
of  the  three  virrltten  critiques  I  received  of 
my  study  from  Committee  members  the  one 
which  was  destructive,  and  In  my  opinion 
irresponsible,  was  rendered  by  an  individual 
mentioned  In  the  article  in  Science  as  hav- 
ing affUlations  with  the  television  Industij- 
If  deliberate  bias  has  Indeed  entered  Into 
the  Committee's  interpreUtlon  and  report- 
ing of  the  research  findings,  then  a  serious 
fraud  has  been  perpetrated  on  the  American 
public  and  particularly  on  American  chU- 
dren. 

Sincerely  yours. 

MONSOK  M.  Lkfkowitz.  Ph  JJ.. 
Principal  Research  Scientist. 

Yalz  UKivKEarrr, 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  March  «,  1972. 
Hon.  John  M.  Muhpht, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  REPRE8ZNTAT1VK  Mu«PHT :  In  talk- 
ing to  Monroe  Lefkowltz  on  the  telephone 

•Boffey.  P.  M,  WaXah.  J.  Study  rtT  TV 
Violence:  Seven  Top  R««»«^«"^„™??*" 
balled  from  Panel.  Sdenee,  1970.  168.  M9- 
962. 


this  week.  I  learned  that  you  are  trying  to 
see  to  It  that  the  findings  from  the  studies 
on  television  and  aggression  do  not  get 
swept  under  the  rug  because  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  wishy-washy  report.  I  am  very  hap- 
py to  have  taken  up  thU  cause  and  would 
like  to  offer  whatever  assUtance  I  can.  If 
the  New  York  Time's  has  quoted  you  cor- 
recUy,  you  have  expressed  many  of  the 
thoughts  that  I  have  had.  .^,„,. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  short  article 
about  our  study  which  Len  Eron  and  I  pre- 
pared for  Amertcon  PsychologUt.  You  may 
find  this  somewhat  easier  to  foUow  than  the 
more  technical  full  report  that  Monroe  has 

sent  you.  ,  ^.  . 

My  speciality  Is  multivariate  statistics,  and 
my  role  In  the  research  has  been  primarily 
that  of  a  mathematician  and  computer  sci- 
entist. Hence,  If  you  have  questions  regard- 
ing the  mathematical  technique  Invoked  In 
extracting  implications  about  causation  from 
correlational  data.  I  might  be  able  to  help 

you. 

Incldently.  Mocjoe  may  not  have  men- 
tioned one  of  the  partlctdarly  frustrating 
experiences  we  had  with  the  Sturgeon  Gen- 
eral's committee.  From  the  start  they  ex- 
pressed a  great   deal  of  skepticism  about 
our  results  including  questioning  my  quali- 
fications as  a  statistician.  I  feel  no  need  to 
defend   my   qualifications,  since   my   back- 
ground would  speak  for  itself,  and  I  vas 
quite  happy  to  discover  that  the  committee 
had  asked  two  independent  researchers  to 
critique  my  analyses  (David  Kenny  of  North- 
western and  John  Neal  of  Stony  Btoolt)    It 
would  have  been  nice  if  the  committee  had 
told  us  they  were  doing  this,  (we  only  dis- 
covered  It  when  David  Kenny  caUed   and 
asked  for  more  date) ,  but  that  was  not  too 
bothersome.  What  is  upsetting  is  that  the 
two  critiques  are  not  mentioned  anywhere 
in  the  body  of  this  summary.  As  you  might 
guess,   both   critiques.   whUe   finding   some 
points   of  contention,   were   generally   very 
supportive  of  our  techniques  and  findings. 
Avparently,   the   committee   ignored   them. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  reports 
submitted,  but  no  where  else  in  the  sum- 
mary. At  the  same  time  the  committee  in- 
cluded all  sorts  of  comments  about  Jtatui- 
tical  problems"  and  innuendoes  aixut   metn- 
odological  difficulties''  when  discussing  our 
report.  Why  did  they  not  include  their  own 
consultant's  comment  on  these  topics? 

I  do  not  mean  to  Impugn  the  Integrttyof 
the  committee.  I  am  sure  they  were  all  try- 
ing to  do  the  best  they  could.  However,  the 
bZsed  nature  of  the  committee  membership 
seems  to  have  led  to  a  compromise  where 
the  truth  was  lost. 
Sincerely, 

L.  ROWTLL  HWXSMANN, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 


Taiwanese  are  governed  In  the  immediate 
future.  I  look  for  growing  congressional 
support  for  a  Taiwan  for  the  Taiwanese. 
And  bv  this  I  mean  just  that^not  a 
Taiwan  for  Americans,  nor  a  Taiwan  for 
the  Japanese,  nor  a  Taiwan  for  the 
Chinese,  either  Communist  or  Nation- 
alist. And  in  preparation  for  giving  the 
people  of  Taiwan  a  free  choice  and  a 
Taiwanese  Government  if  that  is  what 
they  want— and  I  think  it  is— we  should 
encourage  the  poUtical  liberalization  of 
the  Chiang  regime. 
My  April  1  remarks  follow 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR 
TAIWAN 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prasir)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1  1972  I  was  honored  to  address  a  rally 
before  the  Lincoln  Memorial  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  Formoeans— T^- 
wanese— should  be  aUowed  to  determine 
their  own  political  destiny. 

My  brief  remarks  on  that  occasion 
were  based  upon  a  simple  proposition— 
the  United  States  ought  not  be  In  the 
business  of  bargaining  away  other  peo- 
ple's rights.  ^  ^  ^i.„ 

My  statement  echoes  what  many  ottier 
Members  of  tills  body  have  said  about 
many  other  peoples  on  many  other  occa- 
sions. But  In  the  case  of  the  Taiwanese, 
V3  pdides  can  directly  affect  how  the 


Spxech  by  REPaESXNTATivi;  Donald  M.  Fraskk 
Many  call  the  Republic  ot  Chin*  "Free 
China."  But  we  know  that  "Free  China  Is 
neither  "free"  nor  "China."  A  raUy  like  this 
oould  not  be  held  today  on  the  IsU^d  of 
Formosa.  This  fact  alone  tells  us  that  Taiwan 
U  not  free.  Neither  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China,  nor  the  present  government  of  tne 
Republic  of  China  favors  letting  the  citizens 
ofTalwan  freely  determine  their  own  p<^U- 
cal  future.  These  governments  fear  what  we 
strongly  suspecl^-the  Taiwanese,  given  a 
free  choice,  may  well  choose  a  political  future 
separate  from  China  and  separate  fnxn  the 
Chinese  regime  that  now  oppreeses  them. 

I  strongly  sv^port  self-determlatlon  for  the 
Taiwanese.  We  must  permit  t^e  people  of 
Taiwan  to  express  themselves  on  their  politi- 
cal future,  we  must  not  deal  over  their  heads 
as  the  NUon  administration  appears  willing 
to  do.  And  in  preparation  for  »/'««  fj^^'** 
we  should  encourage  the  political  Uberallaa- 
tlon  of  the  Chiang  regime. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  that  the  Taiwan- 
ese, given  the  choice,  may  choose  »  d«»H?y 
sepa^te  from  China  and  the  Chinese.  "The 
link  between  the  mainland  and  Formosa  haa 
never  been  strong.  During  the  ^  ^"^^1^1 
five  years,  Taiwan  has  been  ruled  for  only  a 
lew  years  by  a  Chinese  regime  concun«ntly 
ruUiilhe  mainland.  Consider  the  bloody 
evenS  immediately  foUowlng  Februaiy  28. 
1947  and  the  years  of  Nationalist  misrule 
that'ftAlowed.  With  these  events  In jnind^he 

recent  few  years  of  Po"""^  J^^J,'*!,,.^"' 
China  or  the  Chiang  years  are  hardly  Justifi- 
cation for  rule  from  the  mainland  or  for 
continued  rule  by  the  Nationalist  Chlneee. 

The  fate  of  Taiwan  has  become  a  more  ur- 
gent matter  on  the  agenda  of  the  wotW  com- 
munity. The  recent  visit  by  the  I^W«nt 
to  Peking  has  concluded  with  an  assertion  by 
the  President  that  since  both  Chinese  gov- 
ernments accept  the  view  that  Taiwan  be- 
longs to  China.  It  is  to  those  gor?^«^»- 
thXthe  future  of  Taiwan  should  be  en- 
trusted. 

The  attitude  of  the  present  VS.  govern- 
ment is  speUed  out  In  the  Preeidwit  s  1972 
Report  to  the  Congress.  In  that  report  ne 
sawthat  "With  the  RepubUc  of  C^' JJ* 
shall  maintain  our  friendship,  our  dlplomattc 
ties,  and  our  defense  commlttn«it.  The  lau- 
mate  relationship  between  Talwwa  and  tte 
laalnland  is  not  a  matter  for  the  JJntted 
States  to  decide."  I  fuUy  agree  with  this  la« 
proposition.  The  President  goee  on  t»  say, 
"A  peaceful  resolution  of  this  problem  by  the 
parties  would  do  much  to  reduce  tension  In 
Uie  Par  East."  One  cannot  quarrel  with  tne 
President's  prescription  for  peace.  But  one  of 
the  parties  directly  Involved  is  the  Taiwanese 
people.  No  American  President  ought  to  sug- 
KMit  the  issue  can  be  reeolvwl  without  re- 
bourae  to  Taiwanese  opinion.  Neither  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  PRO  nor  the  Chlnase  domi- 
nated NaUonalist  government  on  Taiwan  can 
leprtoent  the  Taiwanese  In  any  negotUtlone 
between  the  Chlneee  and  Taiwan. 

Unfortunately  PreeUtont  Nixon  has  not 
been  the  only  Amerloan  policy  maker  who 
has  Ignored  tiM>  Taiwanese.  The  Mutual  De- 
feMe  Treaty  between  the  United  »B»mwaA 
the  RepubUc  erf  China  oontalna  a  pledge  that 
"The  Parties  undertake  to  stjengthen  their 
free  in^tutlons  and  to  oooi>erate  with  each 
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other  in  the  development  of  economic  prog- 
ress and  social  well-being  and  to  further 
their  individual  and  coUectlve  efforts  toward 
these  ends." 

Free  institutions  have  not  been  strength- 
ened In  Taiwan  since  the  defense  pact  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  In  1956.  And  the 
social  health  of  Taiwanese  society  cannot  be 
said  to  be  good  whUe  Taiwan's  sons  and 
daughters  langtilsh  In  Chinese  Nationalist 
lalls  because  they  dissent  from  existing  poli- 
cies and  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  exist- 
ing rulers. 

The  United  States  has  little  voice  or  In- 
fluence on  the  manner  by  which  the  PRC  Is 
governed.  But  the  United  States  bears  respon- 
slbUlty  for  helping  to  establish  and  per- 
petuate on  Taiwan  the  existing  repressive 
Nationalist  Chinese  government. 

We  continued  massive  support  for  this 
totalitarian  government  In  the  face  of  a 
solemn  treaty  commitment  to  foster  free  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  time  that  all  the  terms  of  the 
US  -Nationalist  China  mutual-defense 
treaty  be  compiled  with.  It  Is  time  for  this 
nation  to  meet  Its  obligations  to  the 
Taiwanese  people  by  encouraging  the  estab- 
lishment and  growth  of  free  institutions  in 
Taiwan. 

Some  argue  that  we  shouldn't  worry 
about  the  Taiwanese.  They  say  that  PRC  rule 
of  Taiwan  would  be  benign.  Others  say  It 
would  not  be  worse  than  the  existing  dicta- 
torial nile.  None  of  this  Is  very  clear.  What 
Is  perfectly  clear,  however,  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shovUd  not  support, 
as  he  apparently  has,  the  Idea  that  Taiwan 
belongs  to  China  without  consulting  the 
people  whose  political  fate  he  proposes  to 
dispose  of. 

UntU  such  time  as  the  people  of  Taiwan 
are  given  fuU  political  rights,  we  should  re- 
consider continuance  of  aid  to  the  regime 
which  denies  these  rights. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  American  national 
security  to  provide  moral  and  material  sup- 
port to  dictatorships  of  the  right.  It  Is,  in 
fact,  destructive  of  the  fundamental 
strength  of  those  parts  of  the  world  not  sub- 
ject to  Communist  rule  for  the  U.S.  to  give 
support  to  regimes  such  as  those  that  pre- 
sently mlsrvUe  Greece,  Spam,  Portugal  and 
Formosa.  Support  for  these  regimes  Ignores 
the  citizens  of  these  nations  who  support 
social  progress  and  the  weU-belng  of  the 
common  people. 

Many  of  you  here  today  are  self-exiled 
from  Taiwan.  Your  appearance  here  today. 
If  known  to  Nationalist  authorities,  wovUd 
subject  you.  If  you  were  lucky,  to  harass- 
ment, or  more  Ukely,  Imprisonment  If  you 
retiirned  to  your  homeland.  The  govern- 
ment that  would  inflict  this  harm  upon  you. 
that  keeps  you  from  Taiwan,  is  the  govern- 
ment  whose  friendship  President  Nixon  seeks 
to  maintain. 

No  resolution  of  the  political  Impasse  now 
extstlng  between  China  and  Taiwan  can  be 
considered  peaceful  If  It  Is  accomplished  by 
two  Chinese  regimes  that  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge that  thirteen  million  Taiwanese  are 
entitled  to  determine  their  destiny.  I  cannot 
believe  that  peaceful  U.S.-Chinese  relations 
depend  upon  our  surrendering  these  thirteen 
million  to  a  rule  they  do  not  want.  The 
United  States  must  make  clear  that  our 
Interest  In  the  Taiwanese  Is  humanitarian. 
It  Is  not  aimed  at  subverting  the  PRC. 

But  we  ought  not  support  a  deal  that 
Ignores  the  Taiwanese  for  the  sake  of  limited 
Amer^m  foreign  policy  Interests.  Nor  ought 
we  continue  to  support  the  present  regime 
that  rules  Taiwan.  Taiwan  for  the  Taiwanese 
means  Just  that.  It  Is  not  Taiwan  for  the 
Americans.  It  la  not  Taiwan  for  the  Japanese. 
It  Is  not  Taiwan  for  the  Chinese,  either 
Communist  or  Nationalist.  Taiwan  for  the 
Taiwanese  means  that  a  long  suffering  people 
should  now  be  given  a  chance  to  govern  with 
their    own    considerable    talents    the    land 


they  have  so  long  occupied  under  the  cloud 
of  foreign  domination. 

Only  when  the  Taiwanese  are  truly  repre- 
sented at  a  negotiating  table  will  this  prob- 
lem be  resolved,  not  only  peacefully,  but  also 
In  a  manner  consonant  with  America's  his- 
torical commitment  to  freedom  and  Justice. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS: 
SELECTIONS  FROM  HEARINGS  OP 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCA- 

■noN  Acrr  of  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  Earth  Week, 
1972,  and  it  is,  therefore,  appropriate 
that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  an  imusual  document. 

The  publication  to  which  I  refer  is  en- 
titled. "The  Environmental  Problem:  Se- 
lections From  Hearings  on  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  of  1970." 

The  volume  is  published  by  the  Social 
Science  Education  Consortium,  Inc.,  and 
the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Social  Stud- 
ies/Social Science  Education,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

The  editors  explained  their  reasons  for 
publishing  these  hearings  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

The  editors  undertook  to  prepare  this  vol- 
ume In  the  belief  that  the  extensive  reser- 
voir of  government  documents  In  this  coun- 
try could  provide  a  valuable  learning  re- 
source. UnfortunatelF,  such  documents.  In 
their  original  forms  are  qxUte  unmanage- 
able for  normal  class  -<x>m  and  study  group 
use.  They  are  exceeo-ngly  volimilnous  and 
lack  detailed  reading  aids  such  as  Indices 
and  content  simmiarles.  The  editors  have  at- 
tempted to  develop  an  example  of  how  such 
docimients — in  this  case,  the  record  of 
the  hearings  before  a  House  Subcommittee 
on  Education  on  the  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1970 — might  be  made  more  us- 
able. They  have  pared  the  original  856-page 
document  to  a  more  readable  length  while 
taking  care  to  retain  Its  essential  ideas  and 
flavor.  Through  summaries  in  the  general 
and  chapter  Introductions,  and  by  indexing 
the  content  of  the  volume  they  have  sought 
to  give  the  reader  additional  help  in  using 
the  record  of  the  hearings. 

The  editors  of  this  volume  were  Irving 
Morrisett  and  Karen  B.  Wiley  of  the  So- 
cial Science  Education  Consortium. 

THK  ENVIBONMENTAI.   EDUCATION   ACT:    WHT 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  the  leg- 
islation which  resulted  in  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act,  I  should  like  to 
explain,  in  the  same  words  I  used  in  a 
preface  to  "The  Environmental  Prob- 
lem," why  members  of  our  subcommittee 
and,  ultimately,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wrote  this  significant  new 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  awakening  concern, 
especially  among  young  people,  of  the 
dangers  to  our  environment  goes  far  be- 
yond protests  against  the  pollution  of 
land,  air,  and  water.  I  believe  that  the 
rapidly  rising  awareness  of  the  en'.'iron- 
mental  crisis  in  America  today  reflects  a 
deepening  sensitivity  to  the  fundamental 
values  of  human  life. 


Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  not  too  much  to 
say  that  if  we  do  not  eiUow  the  current 
intense  preoccupation  with  the  issues  of 
ecology  to  fizzle  out  and  wither  away,  the 
new  awareness  of  the  deteriorating  en- 
vironment and  of  its  implications  for  the 
future  of  human  life  can  have  a  pro- 
foundly regenerative  effect  on  every  as- 
pect of  our  society. 

There  have  been  many  descriptions  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  have  befouled  the 
environment  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Yet 
few  persons  have  so  eloquently  summed 
up  the  situation  than  did  the  distin- 
guished contemporary  American  painter, 
Robert  Motherwell,  when  he  testified  be- 
fore my  congressional  subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  hearings  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  book.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Motherwell 
said: 

I  suppose  America  began  ae  a  few  people  on 
a  vast  tract  of  land,  so  vast  that  one  co\M 
be  as  greedy  and  wasteful  as  one  wanted,  and 
there  was  still  more.  That  time  Is  gone.  Now 
there  are  millions  of  people  and  millions 
more  in  the  of&ng.  and  the  vast  land  Is  a  park 
filled  with  waste — rusting  cars,  bottles,  gar- 
bage, enormous  signs  seducing  you  to  buy 
what  you  don't  vrant  or  need,  housing  proj- 
ects that  don't  show  a  rudimentary  sense  of 
proportion  in  any  shape  or  line  or  material — 
subiirbs  that  are  a  parody  of  the  barrenness 
of  the  Bronx  and  the  gaudlness  of  Las  Vegas. 

Indeed,  if  God  had  said  to  a  group  of  men. 
"Here  is  a  vast  park  of  millions  of  square 
miles.  Let's  see  how  quickly  you  can  cover  It 
vrith  everything  that  is  an  affront  to  the 
biunan  spirit,  and  above  all  be  certain  that  it 
is  done  on  a  scale  of  such  extravagance  and 
waste  and  lack  of  regard  for  the  sensibilities 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parks  in  the 
world."  then  we  might  by  definition  call  that 
group  of  men  that  God  so  addressed  Ameri- 
cans. 

No  wonder  our  youth  are  up  in  arms! 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent  years  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  successive 
Presidents  have  moved  to  respond  to  this 
frontal  assault  on  what  Kenneth  Bould- 
ing  has  called  spaceship  earth.  Sena- 
tors Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine  and 
Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  and  many 
others  in  Congress  have  helped  write  a 
whole  series  of  measures  aimed  at  en- 
hancing our  capacity  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment and  prevent  its  pollution. 

Yet  I  believe — and  I  do  not  think  that 
champions  of  clean  air,  land,  and  water 
would  disagree — that  If  we  are  to  be 
able  to  make  substantial  progress  in 
meeting  our  ecological  crisis,  we  are  go- 
ing to  need  a  citizenry  informed  and 
educated  about  the  whole  spectrum  of 
issues  that  are  called  environmental; 
and  we  are  going  to  require  as  well 
changes  in  basic  attitudes  toward  the  en- 
vironment and  man's  place  in  it. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
17,  1970,  several  colleagues  and  I  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  introduced  the 
Environmental  Education  Act,  a  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  funds  to  support  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  courses 
on  ecology,  as  well  as  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  teacher  training  for  en- 
vironmental studies. 

On  October  30,  1970,  President  Nixon 
signed  this  measure  into  law,  but  not 
until  after  13  days  of  the  public  hearings, 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  book  and 
i\fter  several  more  "markup"  sessions  on 


the  cart  of  the  Select  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
Sttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

THB   LKSISLATIVB   PROCESS 

Mr  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
nrMcss  by  which  an  idea  for  a  legislative 
K?al  finally  becomes  a  law  varies 
from  measure  to  measure  but  wiUun 
broad  outiines  the  steps  are  similar. 

Initiatives  for  new  bills  come  from 
many  sources:  someone  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  a  spokesman 
for  an  interest  group,  a  professor,  or  a 
businessman.  In  tiie  case  of  the  Envuron- 
mental  Education  Act.  however,  the  con- 
cept was  generated  from  within  Congress. 
Ftour  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives—two Democrats,  James  Schetjer 
of  New  York  and  I,  and  two  Republicans, 
OGDEN  REiD  of  New  York  and  Orval  Han- 
sen of  Idaho— collaborated  to  draft  the 
bill  The  foiu-  of  us,  all  concerned  about 
the  environmental  crisis  and  all  members 
of  the  congressional  committee  with  re- 
sponsibUity  for  education  legislation,  be- 
came convinced  that  new  approaches  and 
new  content  in  education  could  play  a 
significant  role  in  producing  the  informed 
citizenry  we  need  to  meet  the  spectrum 
of  problems  we  call  environmental. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
who  has  established  himself  as  a  prin- 
cipal spokesman  in  the  Senate  on  envi- 
ronmental questions,  introduced  an  iden- 
Ucal  bUl  for  to  become  law,  of  course,  a 
bill  must  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  ^   ^     x,. 

The  House  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  by 
its  distinguished  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  to 
the  Select  Education  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair. 

Because  the  bill  originated  in  the 
House,  we  gave  it  extended  considera- 
tion, starting  with  hearings  In  Washing- 
ton on  March  24, 1970,  and  continuing  in 
New  York  City.  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

These  hearings,  like  other  congres- 
sional hearings,  serve  to  Inform  the  com- 
mittee members  of  key  issues  raised  by 
the  legislative  proposals;  afford  a  forum 
for  suggestions  for  improvement  by  ex- 
pert witnesses;  and  give  public  visibility 
to  a  significant  national  problem. 

OtrrSTANDINO   WTTNESSBS 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  those  testifying 
on  the  Environmental  Education  Act 
were  ecologists  like  LaMont  Cole;  educa- 
tors such  as  Edward  Weidner;  the  econo- 
mist, Kenneth  Boulding;  the  anthro- 
pologist, Margaret  Mead;  and  students 
like  Karen  Buxbaum,  Bryce  HamUton, 
and  Denis  Hayes,  for  young  people  have 
contributed  richly  to  the  new  sensitivity 
to  ecology. 

We  listened  as  well  to  some  voices  that 
might  not  have  been  expected  to  testify 
before  Congress  on  such  a  bill.  The  paint- 
er, Robert  Motherwell,  and  Joseph  sut- 
ler, a  theologian  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  were  invited  to  lead  off  the 
hearings  because  we  wanted  to  establish 
at  the  outset  that  in  discussing  the  en- 
vironmental crisis,  we  were  talking  about 


far  more  than  dirty  air,  land,  and  water. 
Rather,  we  were  discussing  the  fimda- 
mental  values  of  human  life. 
As  Professor  Sittler  said: 


What  man  does  with  the  world-as-nature 
is  a  result  of  what  he  thinks  about  nature; 
it  is  shaped  m  the  profoundest  care  of  what 
he  feels  about  the  natural  world,  what  eval- 
uation he  has  of  the  world  of  things  and 
plants  and  animals. 

And  when  man  so  uses  nature  as  to  deny 
her  integrity,  defile  her  cleanliness,  disrupt 
her  order,  or  Ignore  her  needs— the  reprisals 
of  insulated  natvu*  often  take  a  slow  but  ter- 
ribly certain  form.  Nature's  protest  against 
defilement  Is  ecological  reprisal. 


If  there  was  one  theme,  then,  that 
emerged  again  and  again  dining  oiu: 
hearings,  it  was  that  we  must  have  basic 
changes  in  our  values  and  in  our  atti- 
tudes toward  the  environment  of  which 
we  are  a  part,  and  that  education,  espe- 
cially in  schools,  could  play  a  significant 
part  in  shaping  those  values  and  atti- 
tudes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  able  legislators  whose  ini- 
tiative and  effort  were  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  writing  the  Environmental  Ed- 
ucation Act  into  law— to  Congressmen 
James  Scheuer  and  Ogden  Reid  of  New 
York,  one  an  urban,  the  other  a  sub- 
urban legislator,  but  both  men  deeply 
sensitive  to  the  environmental  challenge, 
as  v.'ere  two  other  outstanding  Kepre- 
sentatives,  both  from  the  West,  Lloyd 
Meeds  of  Washington  and  Osval  Hansen 
of  Idaho.  As  I  have  said,  principal  credit 
for  Senate  approval  of  the  legislation 
must  be  assigned  to  Senator  Nelson. 

I  must  also  here  not  fail  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  splendid  work  of  the  staff  of  the 
Select  Education  Subcommittee,  in  par- 
ticular to  the  subcommittee  counsel, 
Jack  Duncan,  and  to  Arlene  Horowitz, 
Ronald  Katz.  Martin  LaVor,  and  Mau- 
reen Orth.  Miss  Orth  made  an  especially 
valuable  contribution  through  her  imag- 
inative scheduling  of  witnesses  for  the 
hearings. 

The  actions  of  congressmen  in  hear- 
ing testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
and  then  in  amending  and  modifying  the 
original  bill  where  necessary  and  appro- 
priate during  "markup"  sessions  are 
usually  the  most  detailed  work  done  in 
vPTiting  new  laws. 

STRONG   BIPARTISAN    SUPPORT   IN    CONGRESS 

After  a  subcommittee  has  approved  a 
bill,  as  the  Select  Education  Subcommit- 
tee'approved  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act  on  June  24. 1970,  the  measure  is 
"reported  out"  to  the  full  conunittee, 
which  can  further  amend  it.  A  favorable 
vote  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  sent  tills  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  passed 
it  by  a  vote  of  228  to  28,  on  August  3, 
1970.  The  Senate  approved  it,  68  to  0,  on 
September  9,  1970. 

When  the  Senate  and  House  pass  dif- 
ferent versions  of  a  biU,  it  is  common 
for  a  conference  committee,  compcsed  of 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees which  handled  the  legislation, 
to  write  a  compromibt  bill.  In  the  case 
of  the  Environmental  Education  Act, 
however,  the  Senate  accepted  the  House 


bill  in  its  entirety,  and  it  became  the  law 
of  the  land  with  the  President's  signa- 
ture. 

I  should  here  make  clear  that  the 
signing  of  a  law  authorizing  a  program 
does  not  mean  that  funds  to  carry  it 
out  automatically  become  available.  Con- 
gess  must  then  pass  a  seperate  bill  ap- 
propriating the  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  Congress  ap- 
proved an  expenditure  of  $2  million  for 
the  current  1971  fiscal  year  for  programs 
authorized  by  the  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  which  originally  opposed 
passage  of  the  Environmental  Education 
Act  and  subsequently  opposed  any  appro- 
priations for  it.  is  now,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  considering  applications  for  grants 
imder  the  new  law. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  present  administration  has  not  yet 
given  any  evidence  of  long-term  com- 
mitment to  adequate  financial  support  of 
environmental  education.  It  is  also,  how- 
ever, accurate  to  state  that  we  in  Con- 
gress, both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
have,  with  passage  of  the  Environmental 
Education  Act.  made  clear  our  convic- 
tion that  sound  environmental  action 
presupposes  a  citizenry  informed  and 
educated  about  the  environment. 

But,  even  given  adequate  fimds,  a  law 
to  be  effective  must  be  more  than  ink 
on  paper.  The  efforts  of  business  and  in- 
dustry and  government  on  all  levels,  the 
commitment  of  citizen  groups  and  the 
actions  of  concerned  individuals,  are 
what  make  laws  have  real  effect  on  the 
society  in  which  we  live. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  book  of 
selections  from  the  hearings  will  encour- 
age and  inspire  its  readers  to  make  their 
own  contributions  to  the  education  of 
Americans  about  our  environment. 


THX     VOLUMZ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  here  to 
note  that  those  who  wish  to  purchast, 
"The  Environmental  Education  Problem: 
Selections  Prom  Hearings  on  the  Envi- 
ronmental Education  Act  of  1970"  may 
do  so— paperback.  $6.95;  hard  cover, 
$8.95— from  either  of  its  publishers,  both 
nonproflt  organizations: 

Social  Science  Education  Consortium.  Inc., 
866  Broadway.  Boulder.  Colorado  80302, 
Order  No. :  Publication  No.  140. 

EBXC  Document  Reproduction  Service.  P.O. 
Drawer  0.  Betheada,  Maryland  20014. 


SIXTY-NINE  DAYS,   AND  STILL  NO 

WORD  FROM  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

ON  TAX  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  2 
months  ago,  on  February  7,  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  wrote  President  Nixon 
asking  him  to  forward  to  the  Congress 
by  no  later  than  March  15,  a  compre- 
hensive tax  reform  package  that  would 
eliminate  "preferences  and  so-called 
loopholes  in  the  Federal  income,  estate, 
and  gift  tax  system."  Without  whole- 
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hearted  Presidential  leadership  there  is  or  more  contributed  to  RepubUcan  cam-    income  before  taxw  (rf  almost  $1  bU- 

great  doubt  that  such  a  package  could  be  paigns.  totaling  $1,377,313  as  oiHX)sed  to     lion— $990  n^llion.  On  this  it  paid  a  tax 

^acted  12  contributing  to  Democratic  campaigns,    at  the  rate  of  1 .5  percent,  because  of  the 

March  15  has  come  and  gone,  without  totaling  $106,488.  That  Is  13  tol.                  depletion  allowance  and  other  tax  loop- 

a  word  from  the  President  on  tax  reform.  The  following  list  includes  many  of  the    holes.  Meanwhile,  the  widow  at  Gulf  who 

We  are  left  with  the  worst  budget  defl-  largest  OOP  contributors,  according  to    cleans  the  president  s  oHlce  and  makes 

cit  since  World  War  n.  with  continued  net  worth.  This  and  later  data  is  taken    $6,500  a  year,  pays  a  Federal  income  tax 

unemployment  and  inflation,  with  a  re-  from    campaign    contribution    records    at  a  rate  of  around  7  percent— nearly  5 

quest  to  increase  the  national  debt  by  $50  compUed  by  the  Citizens'  Research  Foun-     times  higher.  How  is  that  for  tax  justice? 

biUlon     and   with   a   taxpayers'   revolt  daUon  of  Princeton.  N.J..  and  from  Con-        The  oU  industry  s  1968  campaign  con- 

clearly  brewing.  That  taxpayers'  revolt  gressional  Quarterly.  As  Congressional     trlbutions  to  the  Republicans  were  very 

comes  from  the  realizatiwi  by  the  average  Quarterly  notes:                                            substantial.                        .    „  , 

taxpayer  that  while  the  burden  of  local  Because  of  loopholes  in  the  Federal  Cor-        Three    of    Standard    of    California's 

nrooertv  taxes    State  sales  taxes,  and  rupt  Practices  Act  of  1926.  these  figures     board  members  contributed  a  total  of 

Federal   oayroil   taxes   gets   constantly  must  be  considered  the  mimmum  oontribu-     $5,500  to  the  1968  GOP  campaign— treat- 

SSse    a  ?erLl^-do'  Sxiyers  arJ  ^- /-  ^^  SSf  P^'a^  «^aiS^    ^«  ^^«  contributions  of  wives  33  attrib- 

able  to  escape  their  just  share  of  taxes-  Tl^p^ S^^^^^^^    "table    to    theh-    h^banc^with    the 

and  then  some— by  taking  advantage  of  one  t^^T^                                                  largest  contribution  $3,500  from  Mr.  and 

various   loopholes   in   the   Federal   tax  Those  uxnth  $500,000,000  to                  ^'^^  .^,.}^^^\°^  ^^  fl^?h''2\  ... 

structure.  $1000000000  (4)                            Two  MobU  directors  contributed  $1,000 

The  voters  must  Judge  whether  Mr.  ...      qop  contHbuHon    each  to  the  GOP  campaign. 

Nixon  really  wants  to  plug  tax  loopholes.  j^ame                                 tor  1998              Seven  of  Texaco's  directors  contributed 

The  voters  must  judge  whether  the    g  ^  Hunt  H.ooo     a  total  of  $31,500  to  the  GOP.  including 

contributions  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  has     Asa  Melon  Bruce'(dec)-II— I 80,000     contributions  of  $18,000  from  Mr.  and 

received  from  the  very  interests  which    paui  Mellon 47.000     Mrs.  Ogden  Phipps.  of  New  York,  and 

benefit  by  tax  loopholes  leave  him  in  a    r.  King  Mellon.. -    66,000    $7,500  from  George  Parker,  Jr.,  of  San 

position  to  decide  fairly  and  objectively  „  -««  -^  .   ,5  .q.  qqq  .^                   Antonio,  Tex. 

whether  to  close  those  loopholes,  at  the  _,„.  „  *  '  «lK„toht  '^Minnesota                    Three  of  Gulf's  directors  contributed 

risk  of  biting  the  hand  that  has  just  fed  ^S£^  &  ^^Surm^.^    44,ooo    a  total  of  $13,500  to  the  GOP.  including 

j^^  Mining  s  juaiimw-uui    b;                              contributions  of  $10,000  from  Mr.  and 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  most  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000  (l«)  M^g  Edwin  Singer  and  $2,500  from  J.  M. 
flagrant  tax  loopholes,  at  some  of  the  Mrs.  w.  Van  Alan  Clarlc  (Avon)...  6.000  Walton.  All  told,  Gulf  executives  con- 
special  interests  that  benefit  from  them.  John   T.   Dorrance.   Jr.    (Canu)beU                   tributed    $73,800    to    RepubUcans    and 

and  at  some  of  the  campaign  contribu-       ^"pLt'C;;; nooo    nothing  to  Democrats. 

tions  those  special  interests  have  made  ?^or»  ^^IS?^-75;;iii;"otor"    wieoo        In  addition  to  the  above,  52  directors 

to  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign.  It  may  help    ^^^  ^  j^  (Mars  candy) ...     4.000    and  honorary  directors  of  the  American 

the  voter  determine  whether  they  can  j^jg   j^^^  Mauze  (Abby  Rockefel-                 Petroleum  Institute  contributed  a  total 

afford  Mr.  Nixon  as  their  President  for       1^) 8,000    of  $429,366  to  the  1968  GOP  campaign, 

the  next  4  years.  David  Rockefeller  (Chase  Manhat-                  while  13  directors  and  honorary  dlrec- 

Not  long  ago,  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rick-  tan)  «>.  "oo  ^^^^  contributed  $30,606  to  the  Demo- 
over  testified  before  the  House  Ai^ro-     John  D.  Rockefeller  in 17, 600     ^.^^ 

priations  Committee:  Laurence  Rockefeller.— —....-..    38,600        of  particular  Interest,  Robert  O.  An- 

The  events  that  led  to  the  French  Revoiu-  Nelson  Rockefeller   (mcludes  •886,-                   ^^^^    ^^^  chahman  of  ARCO-the 

tlon  can  teach  us  a  leawm.  ^«»  *«  ^'^o^r^,^' 6  500     company  with  the  most  critical  interest 

America  today  may  not  have  noblemen  ^^^''s^u^iu;^;^):":::   52.000    Snfribu^M4^to  the^'S^P  S'lS^ 

as  m  the  time  of  Louis  XVI,  but  It  does     Richard  Mellon  Scalfe. 56.462     ^J^^^^^,i^'^JS.^^i^^^: 

have  "privileged  segments  of  the  popula-  uewiu  waUace  (Reader's  Digest)..    36.900    °^5^„i?,w.^^i  oft65  0oSao 

Uon"  who  enjoy  great  wealth  while  bear-  Mrs.  Charles  Payson  (Joan  Whit-                 tore  contiibu^  a^*<>^2.r.nH  nothing 

ing  only  "a  small  share  of  the  burdens  of       ney)  28.000    GOP  commUte^  that  year  and  nothing 

citizenshlD"  John  Hay  Whitney 67.600     to  the  Democrats. 

capital  gains.  depl«UonaUowanc«.  and     L,unmot  DuPont  Copeland 14.000     oiimarL^Califoniian    Henry    Salvatori, 

Vuitage  of  them.  The  middle  classes  rawly    ^f*^  ^^^^"t; 4  mo     "»«  ^OP,  nothing  to  the  Democrats. 

can  .  .  .  Those  who  benefit  most  tJom  pres-     Mis-  ^"f "^J^  ° *'^  TAZ-nxB  bonm 

r^^^S^co^Sr*'''^"^  wS^'^tT^:r:o;;^l):::     4:000       a  particular  bonanza  to  wealthy  in- 

i>i^c»mp>iB  OU  ^^  ^^^ jg  ^j^    vestors  is  the  tax-free  municipal  bond. 

Let  us  see  whether  Admiral  RIckover    p^ter  Kiewit  (construction) 9,ooo    This  loophcde  could  be  plugged  imder 

Is  on  the  right  trade:  Mrs.  Lester  J.  Morris   (DeUoara  F.                 legislation  proposed  by  House  and  Sen- 

CAPCTAL  oAora  Angel) - - 7,000     ^te  Democrats  whereby  the  munlcipall- 

Well-to-do     taxpayers     deprive     the  B-  ciaibome  Robblns  (A.  H.  Rob-                 ties  would  retain  their  exemptions  if  they 

Treasury  of  at  least  $3  bUUon  a  year  by       ^^^  oniga) 2,600    ^^shed.  but  an  additional  option  would 

taking  advantage  of  the  capital  gains  at    W-  Clement  stone  (insurance) 200.000    ^e  open  to  them  of  Issuing  taxable  m- 

death    loophole.    Under    this    loophole.  The  1,013  officers  and  directors  of  the     t^est-siAsidized  bonds.  Such  aj^^oi™ 

someone  who  has  bought  stock  in  a  cor-  25  largest  industrial  corporations  listed     would,  It  is  estimated,  save  the  Trea^u^ 

poration  for  $10  which  is  now  selling  at  ^^  t^e  1968  Fortune  Directory  favored    ^100  ™i^o°  *  l^^  by  cutting  down  on 

$100.  of  course  must  pay  a  tax  on  the  $90  Se^P  bv  aeXl  maS  in  1968    "^  Preference  for  wealUiy  taxpayers^ 

gain  if  he  sells  it.  But  If  he  holds  it  to  J^®  °?J^  rnn?ributions    SS^C^P  re-        Treasury  Secretary  John  ConnaUy  re- 

hls  deatii,  he  escapes  entirely  any  taxa-  cami«ign ^^^^^^'^^^-^^^^..l^    cenUy  denounced  tax  reform,  speciflcal- 

tion  whatever  on  tiie  $90  gain,  and  who-  f«»^«d  a  ^ota^  °' ^J^^.MQ  from  these    ,y  defending  Uie  oU  depletion  aUowance 

ever  inherits  the  stock  from  him  can  tycoons,     while     tiie     Democrats     got    ^^  ^he  tax-exempt  status  of  municipal 

later  seU  It  for  $100  without  any  tax  *132.150.                                                        bonds. 

whatever.  It  is  this  loophole  which  is  of  deplktion  allowance                       By  far  the  largest  holders  of  munld- 

particular  value  to  the  wealtiilest  people  The  depleti<Mi  allowances  givai  the  oil     pal  bonds  are  the  banks,  particularly 

of  this  country  and  other  extractive  industries  continue     the  big  ones. 

In  the  1968  campaign.  40  out  of  66  in-    to  be  a  scandal.  In  1970— after  the  Tax        The  12  largest  banks  in  the  country 
divlduals  with  a  net  worth  of  $150  million    Reform  Act  of  196ft— Gulf  Oil  Co.  had  an     from  the  standpoint  of  their  holdings 
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,  *  .  f  r^P  State  and  municipal  obUga-    there  and  set  up  a  plant  making  the  same        As  many  of  my  colleaguw  may  already 
'^  ^^'''^TrfSmh^?!  1970  Se-  Widgets  across  ttie  Rio  Grande  in  Mex-     know,  tiie  Defense  Department's  own 

aons  as  of  December  31, 1970  are^  wiaRera  ^^        ^^  ^  ^^^    ^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^^  discovered  that  between 

State  and  municipal  obligations  (12)  ^'     ^         ^^  Singapore.  Machines  and  1969  and  1971  Litton  charged  to  the  Oov- 

^'"**  ,      or,pv.nM»«,     .3^846  taiow-how  are  readily  ti^ansf erred,  and  emment  $7  million  worth  of  work  that 

B^  of  America  San  Ftwcls^     $2. 488, 846  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  fraction  of  the  was  actiially  done  on  commercial  vessels. 

djBse    Manhattan    Bani,    new    ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  is  the  tax        This  25-percent  Increase  is   also  m 

«I?  Natro'^"citT"Bi^"'New     '  law.  If  the  XYZ  electronlcs  Company  op-  marked  contrast  to  very  recent  estimates     _ 

York  -- 1,117,996  grates  in  PhUadelphia,  it  must  pay  a  by  the  Navy.  Last  November.  Assistant 

security  Paciflc  National  Bank,  u.S.  corporate  income  tax,  at  48  percent.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Prosch,  estt- 

Los  Angeles 800,  X68  ^^  jjj  ^^^  ^jgj.  income,  whether  paid  in  mated  that  14  percent  of  the  program 

continental     luinois     National  dividends  or  not.  To  the  extent  that  it  cost  would  be  the  result  of  escalation. 

Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Chi-  operates  abroad,  and  allows  its  income  What  is  even  more  disturbing  is  that  the 

,"^°„"  nTrftr;ntV"Ti^'"c^-  to  accumulate  tiiere.  It  pays  no  VS.  In-  25-percent  increase  Is  more  than  eight 

''n'.C  N°w  Tork  ..T..       719, 180  come  tax  whatever.  times  tiie  escalation  charges  on  the  D&- 

chemicai  Bank.  N^w  York 688.470        The  large  multinational  corporations  1052  class,  the  newest  destroyers  in  the 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago—       662. 788  which  benefit  by  this  loophole  were  es-  Navy's  fleet. 

Manufacturers    Hanover    Trust  pecially  generous  to  the  1968  Republican        As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 

Co.,  NewTork 659,271  campaign     Thus,    Officials    of    General  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  today 

Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  Motors  gave  $114,675  to  the  Republicans  is  beginning  a  series  of  hearings  on  ship- 
Co..  Pi"!^"'8^---;---v-.^:;v  '  and  $1,000  to  the  Democrats.  DuPont  of-  building  costs  particulariy  at  Litton  In- 
'"'S^f'T^^nS  607.834  flcials  gave  $42,800  to  the  RepubUcans,  dustries.  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  yard.  I  am 
w^sFMKoBank.'s'anF^Vi^o.  674.802  noUiing  to  the  Democrats.  Intemational  pleased  Uie  Armed  Services  Committee 
Wens  i-argo  oa  Business  Machine  officials  gave  $140,250  had  decided  to  conduct  tills  investigation. 
Recorded  contributions  of  $500  or  more  ^  ^^  Republicans.  $32,000  to  the  Demo-  The  decision  by  the  distinguished  gentte- 
to  the  Democratic  and  RepubUcan  cam-  ^^^  ^^^  Mathleson  Chemical  Corp.  of-  man  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
paigns  of  1968  by  the  directors  and  prin-  ^^j^j^  ^^^  $58,300  to  the  RepubUcans,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr. 
clpal  officers  of  these  12  banks  total:  $3000  to  the  Democrats.  Pan  American     Hebert)   and  the  distinguished  gentie- 

-^ World  Airways  officials  gave  $34,500  to     man  from  niinois,  the  ranking  minority 

ContribuUon*-  ^j^g  RepubUcans,  nothing  to  the  Demo-     member  of  the  cwnmlttee  Mr.  (Arends) 
"oiii^  crats.  Standard  OU  of  New  Jersey  of-     is  a  very  wise  one.  I  have  been  most  con- 
Bank                                      cr»«ic      fiOP  flcials  gave  $12,000  to  the  RepubUcans,     cemed  that  these  costiy  and  imiportant 

—  nothing  to  the  Democrats.  Trans  World     Navy  programs  were  running  into  seri- 

e^no,  Africa  0  $15,500  AirUnes  officials  gave  $45,200  to  tiie  Re-     ous    difficulty    at    UtUm's    facility    in 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank J2.500  113,266  pubUcans.  $2,500  to  the  Democrats.  Mississippi. 

^tT^^^i^if :::  tlooo    »:500        a  vote  for  Mr.  Nixon  looks  Uke  a  vote        On  this  first  day  of  hearings  by  the 

cSSin^nui  imnSr* :::::::::::::: 500    ijw  ,or  leaving  tax  loopholes  unplugged.  House    Armed    Services    Commmee,    I 

Morgan  Guaranty  Tnitf. g    **'*'  ^__^^_^^_^  would  Uke  to  take  the  owKjrtunlty  to  re- 

&'^toMftonkVf'ch'kia»' ':::::::::::       0    25:000  _  „„«^„ .  „o  view  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  ma- 

2a*u?SrsHar!;.wrTra^Co..:: 0     8.000  LTITON  SHIP  PROGRAMS  j^^  problems  witii  these  programs. 

^''r.r^'H,°««K.^Bl.1!k^"Tri•st■co"■■  5.000  "iioM  ^  TROUBLE  The   original   landing   heUcopter   as- 

Waf^Kl'-  -.!!. ;.:_M50_i9^        .pjjg  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a     sault  ship-LHA-<onti-act  provided  for 

T„,,,  14. 450  478, 261    prevlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-     tiie  buUding  of  nine  ^Pf  at  an  estimated 

____ZZZZZZZ: man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec-     program  unit  cost  of  $153.4  milUon.  "The 

^  .  _.       -  ..  „     nan\7fi(\  for  10  minutes  Navy  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 

Other   prime   beneficiaries   from   toe    "^rUzed^r^O  JJ^^t^J  ^^^^  ^^^  ^e  $1,380.3   bUUon.  In 

municipal  bond  business  aretoe  law  ^,^„^^eneral  Accoimto              to  January  1971,  toe  Navy  decided  to  cut 

firms  which  assist  toe  underwriters  of  ^^^^^^^^^^Xtion  ^^^  ba^k  the  number  of  LHA  ships  from  nine 

such  bonds.                                        ,    .^^  T.ittnn  industries  for  $455  mUlion  in  in-  to  five.  The  Navy  claims  that  toe  cutback 

The  most  active  such  law  firm  Is  toe  ^^Jl^^^^^^nS 30 5iipDD-963 de-  viras  toe  result  of  changes  in  force  levd 

New  York  firm  of  Mudge.  Rose,  Guthrie  J^^J^.'^^^oSm    Cim^y,  toe  Navy  requirements.  However,  it  is  clear  toat 

and  Alexander,   whose   Partners  imtil  iSi^e^'^^^t  ScaSJK^aSd  otoer  cost  when  toe  Navy  made  its  decision  in 

1988  included  Mr.  Nixon  and  John  Mitch-  ^^^1^  icomit  f  or  a  $310  mUllon  January  1971  ttiat  major  problems  were 

eU,  later  Attorney  General.  Scr^  IrTthe  program.  However.  Litton  developing  at  Litton  industries.  Pasca- 

For  doing  toe  legal  work  on  bonds  is-  ^^nS!  t  toe  totelon  its  contract  alone  goula.  Miss.,  shipyard, 

sued  by  toe  new  Post  Office   according  !^\*f^ijf  Jq^  As  toe  result  of  toe  Navy's  cut.  toe 

to  -nme  magazine  for  April  10. 1972 :  '^^  %ere  is  a  discrepancy  of  at  least  total  estimates  cost  of  toe  program  has 

Mudge.  Rose  may  coUect  $1  mUUon  or  more  *,  ^  "^,^n  between  toe  Navy's  estimate  decreased  to  $960  miUion  but  toe  cost  per 

in  feTover  ten  years  If  It  acts  as  counsel  for  $145  gj^™?  ^'^^e    to  adffltionU  Is  Copy  of  tile  LHA  ship  has  risen  to  $192 

«u  $10  biiuon  of  »>o«'i,°«'''i^-,^j;\^«  f^l.rSftonSt£t  toe  Navy's  esti-  mffion.  The  Congress  last  year  appro- 

^ere.%^1  Streets  la\^ers.  and  Admin-     takes  Into  account  not  only  toe  conti^t     feefor  not  building  four  ships 

istrauon  officials.  with  Litton  but  otoer  contracts  and  costs        T^us  far  „^e„C<«^r«»  has   appro- 

™«e  P«t  omc.  bonds.  tocid«,uuy.  ss^-j^f rSiS"s,Jifpr;  srH?;jj,ir°e"c^s.s.' J^.  ss; 
'=^rr=''Ui«  .^.  and  'SiS^""°"  '"^"""  sTTJ^J^s^^r,^ 

wito  Mr.  MiteheU  as  his  campaign  man-  ^*5^*®  °^  ."^   cmftract  orice  for  30  cost  of  $960  miUion.  In  addition.  Utton 

ager.  any  toreat  from  toe  White  House  to  .  ^«,^<Sdi  at  uS  siSne^  (m  June  Sdustries  has  Informed  toe  Navy  toat 

the  tax-exempt  bond  loophole  is  remote.  ^T^^^^J^l^^R^^^^oT^t  toey  expect  to  reach  celling  on  tiie  LHA 

One  could  go  on  to  many  other  loop-  23.  W70.  ^  foi^l  W2^on.  ^^^  contiSte  Incurring  additional  costs  to- 

holes.  Anotoer  loophole  which  is  in  toe  ?^*  ^Si'°^,,Jj!f^5^a?enuf  U^  taUng  $104  mUlion.  Thus,  toe  Cbngress 

various    Democratic    loophole-plug^  ?u!S?'^^g  toTa  25%^?  S-  wUl  1^  Required  to  appropriate  at  least  an 

packages  has  to  do  wito  toe  present  law.  J;^««„*?H^f  of  each  rfito  ba«Kl  on  additional  $123  miUlon. 

whereby  a  foreign  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  f^^J^^^Jit  ?^'L°lSJm^^  There  are  also  slgniflcant  delays  In 

corporation  pays  a  U.S.  hicome  tax  only  ^«°?  °°g±i[^SL^tS  S  toe  deUvery  of  the  ^A  ship.  Adm.  I.  C. 

^pa^L^rto^'xiStS^t^^-js^^  "--^^^rtSh^  sSi^^f^'n'A^rrsiiSs: 

X^.S^T.^o^^^i    rs=S?rfi5li?KS^c£S:    SSir£^o"m.Inaovemment,toat 
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the  nrst  LHA  ship  will  be  19  months  late. 
The  latest  Inf onnatlwi  provided  by  the 
selected  aawdaltlon  reports  indlcat«i  the 
program  wiU  be  18  months  late.  There 
are  rdiable  reports  that  the  last  and 
fifth  LHA  will  be  deUvered  2  years  late. 
Original  plans  called  for  delivery  of  the 
first  ship  in  November  1973  and  now 
the  ship  may  not  be  deUvered  until  late 

1876.  ,„„„  ..  ^ 

In  its  staff  study  in  February  1972.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  reported  that 
the  Navy  had  undertaken  an  independ- 
ent audit  to  determine  exactly  how  late 
the  LHA  ships  would  be  because  the  in- 
formation provided  by  Litton  Industries 
was— in  the  Navy's  view— not  satisfac- 
tory The  report  of  that  audit  was  due 
last  month  but  the  results  have  not  been 
announced. 

At  the  begiiming  of  this  month  Litton 
Industries  submitted  a  proposal  to  me 
Navy  concerning  changes  in  the  LHA 
contract.  Subject  to  negotiation  are  late 
deUveries.  claims.  Increased  escalation 
costs  and  aU  events  that  had  an  impact 
on  the  cost  of  the  LHA.  At  the  moment 
it  is  not  clear  what  Litton  Industries 
negotiating  position  Is  or  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Navy  is.  According  to  the  cur- 
rent contract,  the  Navy  may  coUect  up  to 
$600,000  for  each  ship  that  is  delayed 
beyond  the  contractors  proposed  guar- 
anteed delivery  dates.  However,  guaran- 
teed delivery  dates  are  not  entered  into 
until  9  mMiths  prior  to  the  original  dates 
contained  in  the  contract.  Also  during 
that  9-month  period  guaranteed  delivery 
dates  are  established.  Failure  to  meet 
those  dates  can  result  in  a  charge  of 
$20,000  per  day  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1.2 
million  per  vessel.  The  original  date  for 
LHA  1  was  March  30.  1973  but  that  date 
has  been  change  to  April  1. 1974  through 
an  interim  memorandum  of  agreemoit 
between  the  Navy  and  Utton  Industries. 
Th\is    according  to  the  contract  itseli, 
the  Navy  wiU  only  be  able  to  collect  de- 
livery delay  charges  if  a  spedflc  date  u 
set  9  months  before  the  dates  contained 
in  the  memorandum  of  gigreement  and 
the  ship  is  not  delivered  on  time. 

The  result  of  the  memorandum  of 
agreement  has  been  to  provide  a  giant 
cushion  of  more  than  a  year  protecting 
Litton  from  paying  the  Oovemment  uq- 
uldated  damages. 

It  Is  my  b^ef ,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Lit- 
ton Industries  must  compensate  for  Its 
delays  in  the  LHA  program.  I  hope  that 
the  Navy  wUl  require  that  Litton  Indus- 
tries propose  guaranteed  deUvery  dates 
9  months  prior  to  the  original  dates  in 
the  contract  not  the  dates  contained  m 
the  memorandum  of  agreement.  This 
would  mean  that  on  June  30, 1972  Litton 
would  be  required  to  propose  a  guaran- 
teed delivery  date  on  LHA  1.  The  failure 
to  meet  that  proposed  guaranteed  de- 
livery date  or  a  guaranteed  delivery  date 
would  result  in  the  payment  of  liqiildated 
damages  totaUng  at  least  $800,000  and 
possibly  $1.2  million. 

RaUier  than  scramble  the  dates  sind 
provide  addlti<Hial  time  to  the  contractor, 
the  Navy  must  make  Litton  Industries 
compensate  for  its  own  inability  to  per- 
form the  job  as  outlined  in  the  contract. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  during  these  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  Navy  will  fully  Inform  the 
Congress  of  its  position  and  litton's  posi- 
tion in  the  current  negotiations.  Fur- 
thermore the  Navy  should  provide  the 
committee  with  a  proposed  final  settie- 
ment  between  the  two  parties  for  the 
committee's  review. 

Having  discussed  delay  deliveries  and 
cost  problems  on  the  LHA  program.  I 
would  now  like  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  DI>-963  program. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  most  shocking 
development  in  that  program  is  the  $145 
million  discrepancy  between  Litton's  esti- 
mated escalation  cost  and  escalation  cost 
estimated  by  the  government.  As  a  result, 
I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  investigate. 

As  with  the  LHA  program,  Litton  In- 
dustries is  accounting  both  cost  problems 
and  delays  on  the  DD-963.  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Admiral  Zumwalt.  has 
told  me  that  he  guesses  that  the  DD-963 
wiU  be  6  months  behind  schedule.  Litton 
Industries,  despite  the  delays  on  the  LHA 
program  and  problems  at  its  Pascagoula 
yard,  maintains  that  it  can  meet  the 
schedule  on  the  DD-963.  One  of  the  major 
questions  that  I  hope  the  hearings  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  dis- 
close, is  exactly  how  great  the  delay  on 
the  DD-963  program  will  be.  The  Navy 
has  readily  admitted  that  delays  on  the 
LHA  program  might  easily  impact  on  the 
DD-963  program,  creating  significant  de- 
lays possibly  even  greater  than  6  months. 
The  design  phase  of  the  DD-963  was 
scheduled  to  be  ccwnplete  in  August  1971. 
At  the  moment  all  of  the  design  phase 
has  not  yet  been  ended.  This  kind  of  de- 
lay could  easily  impact  on  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  ship  and  the  DD-963  could 
wind  up  as  late  or  possibly  later  than  the 
LHA. 

The  first  DD-963  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  October  1974.  Prom  October 
1974  to  July  1976.  9  DD-963's  are  sched- 
uled to  be  laimched.  Then  during  the  pe- 
riod July  1976  to  July  1978— that  is  2 
years — 21  ships  are  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  problems  that  the  Pascagoula 
shipyard  have  encountered  thus  far  raise 
serious  doubts  about  the  ability  of  Litton 
Iiuiustries  during  a  2-year  period  to  pro- 
duce 21  ships.  The  Navy  should  inform 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  whether 
the  current  schedule  for  the  DD-963  is 
realistic  or  not. 

The  DI>-963  has  also  encountered  ser- 
ious cost  problems.  Original  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  DD-963  was  as  low  as  $19.7 
million.  Presentiy  the  ship  is  estimated  to 
cost  $90.5  million.  The  original  contract 
price  of  the  DD-963  was  $86  million. 
Thus,  the  price  of  the  ship  has  already 
risen  by  $4.5  million  per  copy  since  the 
contract  was  signed  with  Litton  Industry 
in  June  1970. 

Careful  study  of  the  DD-963  program 
also  indicates  that  there  may  be  addi- 
tional problems  developing.  According  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Prosh.  $75  millicai 
was  originally  set  aside  for  the  electronic 
warfare  suit  on  the  DD-963.  On  August 
12,  1971.  the  Navy  signed  a  letter  con- 
tract with  Hughes  Aircraft  in  Pulerton, 
Calif,  for  research  and  development  and 


the  purchase  of  two  ANSQL-17  threat 
reactive  subsystems.  This  threat  reac- 
tive subsystem  will  be  one  of  three  major 
components  in  the  electronic  warfare 
suit.  The  cost  of  the  first  two  SANSQL- 
17  subsystons  is  $6.5  million.  If  tliis  per 
copy  cost  on  the  SQL-17  holds  then  it 
will  take  $97.5  million  to  pay  for  this 
one  subsystem.  When  R  and  D  money  is 
added,  the  total  cost  comes  to  $108  mil- 
lion. Hence,  the  Navy's  original  estimate 
of  $75  million  for  electronic  warfare  is 
incorrect  and  a  $24  million  cost  overrun 
has  already  occurred. 

In  addition,  the  electronic  wariare 
suit  will  consist  of  2  other  systems — the 
AN-WLRr-8  surveillance  receiver  and  the 
Mark  48  mod  Pour  CHAFPROC  system. 
The  cost  of  these  items  are  not  known 
and  the  Navy  has  not  yet  signed  any  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  this  equipment 
for  the  DD-963.  Hence,  electronic  war- 
fare suit  which  according  to  the  latest 
selected  acquisition  report,  has  not  been 
finalized  will  be  the  victim  of  a  major 
cost  overrun.  In  fact,  that  report  Indi- 
cates that  the  Navy  has  "a  funding  res- 
ervation" about  the  inclusion  of  the 
CHAPFROC  system. 

The  Navy  also  may  wish  to  backfit 
certain  systems  on  the  DD-963  which  are 
not  currently  included  in  the  cost.  Among 
them  are  the  Standard  Missile  and  a 
heavier  gun.  The  Navy  has  not  an- 
noimced  any  definite  plans  about  the 
Standard  but  Its  inclusion  could  further 
raise  the  cost  of  the  DD-963.  The  orig- 
inal plans  for  a  DX  which  was  the  orig- 
inal designation  of  the  DD-963,  called  for 
an  eight  inch  gun.  Now  the  ship  Is 
mounted  with  two  five  inch  guns.  There 
is  a  real  possibility  that  the  Navy  hopes 
to  backfit  an  eight  gun  on  the  ship  which 
again  would  increase  costs. 

When  the  original  contracts  for  the 
DD-963   were   in   negotiations,  it  was 
clear  that  the  cost  of  the  ship  might  rise 
far  beyond  what  the  Navy  hoped  to  pay. 
In  order  to  keep  costs  down,  the  Navy 
switohed  a  great  deal  of  material  for  the 
ship  from  contractor  fvimished  to  gov- 
ernment   furnished    equipment.    While 
there  was  a  temporary  savings  In  the 
original  cost  of  the  contract  as  a  result 
of  this  switch,  the  Navy  imdertakes  a 
series  of  risks.  If  the  Navy  falls  to  de- 
liver any  single  piece  of  equiianent  on  a 
given  day  for  a  given  ship,  either  the 
cost  will  rise  or  Litton  will  be  entitled 
to  file  a  clahn  against  the  Navy.  Hence, 
the  Navy  has  set  up  for  itself  hundreds 
of  delivery  dates.  Missing  any  one  of 
these  dates  could  result  in  Increased  cost 
and  claims.  The  following  items  were 
swltehed  from  contractor  furnish  to  Gov- 
ernment fxunlshed   equipment:   guided 
missile  launching  system,  guided  missile 
fire  control  system,  ship  board  ASROC 
launching  system,  radar  air  search,  and 
underwater  command  set.  The  total  sav- 
ings Involved  between  these  switehes  was 
$1.8  million  according  to  the  GAO.  Any 
shigle  slippage  could  probably  wipe  out 
that  savings  overnight  and  result  in  huge 
cost  overruns. 

Delays  and  cost  problems  on  both  the 
LHA  and  the  DD-963  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  startup  problems  at  Litton's  new 
facility.  In  terms  of  concept  and  design. 


Litton  has  taken  a  revolutionary  ap- 
proach to  shipbuilding  that  If  successful, 
would  greatly  Improve  both  efficiency  and 
costs  in  our  shipbuUdlng  Industry.  How- 
ever thus  far  the  experience  ot  litton  has 
resulted  in  neither  increased  efficiency  or 
lower  costs. 

In  October  1968  Litton  won  a  contract 
for  7  merchant  marine  ships  Including 
four  container  ships  for  the  Parrel  Line. 
Three  weeks  after  launching,  the  super- 
structure of  the  first  Parrel  container 
ship  sank  by  V4  inch.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  Farrel  Line  is  very  dissatisfied  with 
the  shoddy  construction  on  the  ship  and 
delays  in  its  deUvery. 

There  have  also  been  significant  labor 
problems  at  the  Pascagoula  facility.  Dif- 
ficulty has  been  accounted  in  recruiting 
both  skilled  labor  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel. The  turnover  rate  at  the  new 
vest  bank  f  aclUty  has  been  twice  that  at 
the  old  east  bank  facility  reaching  levels 
as  high  as  50  percent  per  year.  Litton 
has  also  undertaken  a  major  recruitment 
program  of  skilled  managerial  personnel 
which  I  understand  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. 

In  addition  to  labor  problems,  there 
have  been  production  problems  at  the 
yard  forcing  the  movement  of  some  ships 
from  the  new  west  bank  yard  to  the  east 
bank  facility.  Several  of  the  merchant 
marine  ships  which  initially  were  sched- 
uled to  be  built  hi  the  west  bank  yard 
are  now  being  constructed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
LHA  ships  have  been  moved  to  the  old 
yard  and  some  DD-963's  may  be  con- 
structed in  the  older  and  traditional 
facility. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  huge 
mess  on  our  hands.  The  Navy  chose  dur- 
ing a  13-month  period  to  pour  more  than 
$3  billion  for  39  ships  into  a  brand  new 
and  untested  shipyard.  The  result  thus 
far  has  been  nothing  less  than  disastrous. 
Cost  overnms,  delays,  and  now  a  series 
of  complex  negotiations  between  the 
Navy  and  Litton  have  been  the  result. 
It  is  no  secret  that  now  Litton  expects 
a  major  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  LHA 
program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Navy  will  an- 
swer all  these  serious  questions  that  I 
have  raised  during  tlve  next  several 
weeks.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  Navy 
will  hold  Litton  to  Its  original  contract, 
and  not  grant  huge  price  increases  to 
Litton.  The  Navy  and  the  Congress  must 
resist  the  temptation  to  bail  litton  out. 
The  letter  to  Mr.  Staats  follows: 
CoMCRxss  or  THX  UtrrrxD  Statbs, 

HOITSX  or  RXPKZSXMTATIVKS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  17. 1972. 
Ut.  Elkxr  Staats, 

Comptrolter  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Building.   Washington, 
B.C. 
DzAB  Mb.  Staats:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
request  the  Oeneral  Aocounttng  Office  un- 
dertake ft  study  of  eecalaiUon  charges  In  the 
80  ship  DD-M3  program.  In  Its  lateat  Se- 
lected Acquisition  Report  (SAR)  for  the  DD- 
S63,  the  Kavy  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
escalation  will  be  $800.6  million.  In  the  same 
report  the  Navy  alao  Indicates  that  it  has 
reYlsed  its  method  of  computing  escalation 
and  the  resiilt  has  been  an  Increase  of  $136.6 
million  In  estimated  cost  growth.  Later  In  the 
■ame  report  an  Increase  of  $466  million  as 


recorded  "due  to  Including  caatncXan  esti- 
mate of  escalatlCMi".  ApparenUy  there  is  a 
discrepancy  In  the  estimate  c&  escalation  cost 
by  the  Navy  and  Utton  o*  approxlmstely 
$145  mlUlon. 

SpeclflcaUy.  I  b<^>e  that  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Offlos  wUl  evaluate: 

1.  Has  Litton  Industries  reallstUsaUy  evalu- 
ated the  escalation  charges  for  the  DIMM3 
program?  Are  all  the  costs  reflected  In  the 
$466  million  the  result  of  escalation  and  cost 
growth? 

2.  Why  Is  there  a  discrepancy  of  $148  mU- 
Uon  between  the  Navy's  estimate  of  esoala- 
tlon  and  Litton's  estimate  of  escalation?  Is 
the  Navy  including  escalation  charges  under 
other  items  in  the  Selected  Acquisition  Re- 
port (SAR)  ? 

I  also  hope  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  will  be  able  to  determine  if  all  of  the 
escalation  estimates  by  both  the  Navy  and 
Litton  Industries  seem  to  be  reasonable  and 
within  guldeUnes  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

A  member  of  my  staff,  William  Broydrlck, 
is  ready  to  discuss  details  of  the  studies  with 
any  member  of  your  staff. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  ooopera- 
tlon. 

Sincerely, 

Lzs  AspnT, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  BOMBING  OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzuo)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  made  it  clear  time  and 
time  again  that  they  want  this  Nation  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  and  to  get  out  now. 

They  want  tWs  withdrawal  to  Include 
not  only  our  moi.  but  our  planes,  and 
our  bombs,  too. 

They  want  it  to  be  contingent  solely 
upon  tile  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

They  do  not  want  it  to  be  contingent 
upon  the  continued  existence  of  the  cor- 
rupt Thieu  dictatorship  or  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  North  Vietnamese  people 
and  nation. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  the  will  of 
the  American  people  became  apparent 
that  it  is  truly  incredible  to  see  this  ad- 
ministration reescalatlng  the  death  and 
destruction  and  returning  us  to  the  dark 
days  of  1967  and  1968. 

The  Pentagon's  own  studies  have 
stated  that  massive  bombing  of  the  North 
has  no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  fiow  of 
supplies  to  the  South.  Why  then  are  we 
bombing?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Vietnamization  has  been  an  abject  fail- 
ure, as  it  was  doomed  to  be  from  the  be- 
ghining.  The  South  Vietnamese  military 
is  no  better  able  to  defend  itself  from 
the  people  of  Vietnam  than  it  was  2.  or 
3,  or  10  years  ago.  Mr.  Nixon,  recognlz- 
hig  the  political  Impossibility  of  recom- 
mitting American  ground  forces  to  this 
futile  conflict,  thinks  that  if  he  devas- 
tates North  Vietnam  from  the  air,  he 
will  somehow  secure  the  position  of  the 
Thieu  government,  "niere  is  no  other 
coiKeivable  reason  for  his  acticm.  The 
Defense  Department's  own  studies  show 
that  the  bombing  will  not  stop  the  flow 
of  suppUes,  and  will,  therefore,  be  of  no 
use  in  "protecthig"  the  American  troops 
who  remain  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's  New  York 


Times  carried  an  editorial  which  notes 
that: 

Every  new  air  raid  means  more  pUots  shot 
down  ana  c^tured. 

Shice  it  is  clear  at  this  pohit  that  our 
prisoners  will  not  be  returned  while  we 
bomb  North  Vietnam  and  maintain  a 
substantial  military  presence  in  the 
South,  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Nixon's  pri- 
mary interest  in  the  POW's  is  their  use 
as  pawns,  for  his  actions  only  serve  to 
prolong  their  detention  and  to  increase 
their  numbers.  The  Times  editorial  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  I  wish  to  read  it 
in  full  at  this  time: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  17.  19711 

Or  Blood  and  Suxsaks 
Slogans  can  have  a  fateful  significance. 
Taking  office  in  1969  on  a  pledge  "to  end 
the  war  and  win  the  peace,"  President  Nixon 
made  a  fateful  decision  concerning  the  true 
content  of  that  vague  but  beguiling  cam- 
paign slogan.  "Winning  the  peace,"  he  de- 
cided, meant  that  an  anti-Cammunlst  Oov- 
emment had  to  be  consolidated  in  power  in 
South  Vietnam.  Otherwise  the  "peace"  would 
be  lost  because  additional  military  effort  by 
the  Communists  woxild  soon  bring  them  the 
victory  they  have  long  sought. 

Since  the  United  States  and  its  Siuth 
Vietnamese  allies  had  not  conclusively  de- 
feated the  Communists  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, there  was  no  Immediate  visible  way  to 
"win  the  peace"  In  Mr.  Nixon's  qpeclal  cense 
of  that  term.  As  a  result,  "ending  the  war" 
had  to  be  indefinitely  postponed  and  the 
subtly  but  significantly  different  objective 
of  "winding  down  the  war"  had  to  be  substi- 
tuted. E^ven  this  phase  had  to  be  defined  in 
a  q>eclal  sense.  The  war  Its^f  was  not  wound 
down;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  extended  to 
Cambodia  and  Laoe  and  American  bombing 
greatly  increased.  What  was  'wound  down" 
was  the  scale  of  American  lnv(dveme.it  In 
the  ground  fighting. 

When  these  q;>eclal  Nlxonian  interpreta- 
tions have  been  decoded,  that  1968  promise 
"to  end  the  war  and  win  the  pecM^e"  trans- 
lates into  ordinary  Kngllsh  as  a  promise  "to 
continue  the  war  until  the  enemy  concedes 
defeat  and  accepts  American  peace  terms." 
Would  the  American  people  have  accepted 
Mr.  Nlxon'8  leadership  four  years  ago  if  they 
had  understood  the  true  import  of  bis  slo- 
gan? The  question  Is  unanswerable.  WhLt  can 
be  said  is  that  the  Communist  forces  In  Viet- 
nam are  not  prepared  to  accept  Mr.  Nixon's 
special  definitions.  The  bloody  fighting  of  the 
last  ten  days  demonstrates  that  the  war  was 
not  ended. 

South  Vietnam's  Army  has  been  able  to 
achieve  at  least  a  temporary  stalemate  but 
on  terms  that  have  ominous  Implications  for 
long-term  American  involvement.  Only  mas- 
sive American  bombing,  including  heavy  raids 
In  North  Vietnam  Itself,  enabled  the  South 
Vietnam  foroes  to*halt  the  Communist  ad- 
vance. And  It  is  the  precarious  position  of 
South  Vietnam's  embattled  forces  thit  has 
led  to  the  weekend's  American  escalat'on  of 
the  air  war  near  Haiphong  and  Hanoi. 

If  American  air  support  on  a  large  scale 
la  the  essential  prerequisite  for  stavlnt^  off  a 
South  Vietnam  defeat,  the  United  States 
may  be  fighting  an  air  war  In  SouthesEt  Asia 
for  several  more  years — on  and  on  into  the 
indefinite  future  in  an  elusive  effort  to  "win" 
an  ever-receding  "peace." 

America's  Involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ended  until  this 
country  obtains  the  release  of  Its  prisoners 
of  war.  Every  new  air  raid  means  more  pilots 
shot  down  and  captured.  The  number  of 
American  prisoners  steadUy  grows.  Thus, 
every  raid  not  only  brings  death  and  devasta- 
tlcm  to  Vietnam  but  postpones  the  end  of  the 
war. 
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Th«  war  U  being  fonght  to  determine  the 
political  future  of  South  Vietnam.  Since  the 
United  States  cannot  win  the  war  by  means 
acceptable  to  the  American  people,  It  has 
to  achieve  peace  by  a  political  compromise 
with  Its  Communist  adversary.  A  negotiated 
settlement  Is  the  only  alternative  to  more 
bombing,  more  bloodshed,  more  prisoners. 
Deceptive  slogans  can  no  longer  obscure  that 
barsb  choice. 

I  regret  that  Secretary  Rogers  has  re- 
fused to  accept  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Vietnamese  today  that  they  would  ne- 
gotiate if  the  United  States  would  stop 
the  bombing. 

Even  if  past  air  raids  had  proved  ef- 
fective in  interdicting  the  now  of  military 
supplies  to  the  South,  which  they  most 
emphatically  have  not,  the  latest  raids 
cannot  be  justified.  A  study  of  the  new 
raids,  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Project 
Air  War,  notes  that  while  the  Johnson 
raids  were  directed  at  certain  prohibited 
areas  and  were  carried  out  by  relatively 
low-flying,  accurate  jets,  the  new  attacks 
are  being  carried  on  by  dozens  of  high- 
flying B-52  bombers  and  carried  on  over 
a  wide  area  at  a  saturation  level.  As  this 
study  points  out: 

Bombing  from  30-35,000  feet.  B-62s  leave 
craters  35  feet  deep  by  45  feet  in  diameter. . . . 
A  typical  B-52  strike  involves  6  B-628  satu- 
rating a  selected  grid  square,  leaving  a  swath 
of  destruction  half  a  mUe  wide  by  3  miles 
long. 

With  this  kind  of  attack,  it  is  plain  that 
thousands  of  civilians  will  be  killed  or 
wounded  in  such  heavily  populated  areas 
as  Haiphong  and  Hanoi.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  only  reason  why  the  attacks  are  be- 
ing carried  on.  Having  failed  to  break 
the  will  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  by  less  direct  means,  the 
Nixon  administration  Is  determined  to 
do  it  by  the  senseless  slaughter  of  their 
women  and  their  young  children.  No 
more  pretenses  about  "military  targets" 
or  "protective  reaction  strikes."  Mr. 
Nixon  is  going  directly  after  the  civilian 
population  of  North  Vietnam  and  is  mak- 
ing no  bones  about  it. 

For  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  must 
make  him  stop. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  that  we 
can  and  should  take  immediately.  The 
Gravel-Drinan  bill,  B.R.  14055.  which 
would  end  the  bombing  upon  enactment 
and  require  final  withdrawal  within  a 
month  thereafter,  conditioned  only  upon 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  must 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
passed.  I  note  in  this  connection  that 
when  the  Democratic  caucus  meets  on 
Wednesday,  a  number  of  us  will  ask  it  to 
take  a  firm  position  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Democrats 
will  truly  resp<Hid  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  the  majority  of  Democrats 
and  will  pass  this  resolution  In  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  C(mstitution 
gives  Congress  the  exclusive  power  to 
declare  war.  With  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  TMikln  resolution,  which  occurred 
some  time  ago,  the  only  conceivable  jus- 
tification for  an  action  such  as  this  would 
be  the  protection  of  our  troops.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  that  is  not  part  of  the  reason 
for  this  vicious  bombing,  and  it  is  equally 


obvious  that  in  initiating  these  new  at- 
tacks, the  President  is  violating  the  Con- 
stitution. He  has  no  legal  authority  what- 
soever to  bomb  North  Vietnam,  and  we 
must  make  him  stop  by  asserting  our 
constitutional  powers  Immediately. 

My  resolution  of  inquiry.  House  Reso- 
lution 918,  which  seeks  information  on 
the  scope  of  the  raids,  the  target  date — if 
any — for  South  Vietnamese  Independ- 
ence of  American  military  might,  the 
additional  number  of  POW's  taken  as 
the  result  of  our  new  escsdation,  and  the 
steps  which  the  administration  has  taken 
to  comply  with  the  mandate  of  section 
601  of  the  Military  Procurement  Act  of 
1971,  will  be  considered  tomorrow  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  would 
hope  that  when  this  resolution  comes 
to  the  floor  next  week,  we  will  pass  it,  so 
that  we  can  get  the  facts  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

Congress  has  a  right  to  know.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
why  in  the  face  of  three-quarters  of  the 
American  people  saying  that  they  want  to 
be  out  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  have  an 
escalation  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  might  add  that  the  censure  of  the 
President,  which  I  proposed  back  in  Jaii- 
uary.  Is  even  more  in  order  now  than  it 
was  then.  We  must  let  the  President 
know  that  we,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  will  not  stand  for 
his  violation  of  their  will  and  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  bombing  must  be  stopped. 

The  troops  must  be  withdrawn. 

Once  these  two  steps  are  taken,  our 
prisoners  of  war  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  families,  and  we  will  be  able 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  desperate 
needs  of  our  people  here  at  home. 

I  include  the  following: 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  11,  1972] 

Bombing  Hotly  Debated  in  the  Johnson 

Pebiod 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Washington,  AprU  16. — ^The  merits  of  the 
air  war  over  North  Vietnam,  and  particularly 
the  question  whether  to  bomb  targets  In  the 
Hanol-Halphong  area,  were  flecoely  debated 
within  the  Johnson  Administration  from  the 
outset  of  the  air  strikes  In  the  spring  of 
1»66. 

The  Pentagon's  history  of  the  Vietnam  war 
reveals  thait  there  was  a  constant  tugging 
match  at  the  hlgheett  levels  In  the  Adminis- 
tration between  those  who  doubted  the  value 
of  the  bombing  and  fe«u-ed  Its  poUtloal  reper- 
cussions and  those  who  regarded  It  as  an  In- 
valuable weapon  that  should  be  employed  to 
the  fullest. 

The  Pentagon  history,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  by  The  New  York  Times  In  a 
series  of  articles  last  year,  disclosed  that  the 
Intelligence  community  was  generally  skep- 
tical about  the  efiOcacy  of  the  bom^blng  while 
the  mUltary  and  others  supported  It  and 
urged  Its  expansion. 

Ultimately,  President  Lyndon  B.  Jotonson, 
resolved  the  debate  by  suspending  the  entire 
bombing  campaign,  known  as  Operation  Boil- 
ing Thunder,  on  Oct.  31, 1968. 


the  cxntbal  question 
The  question  whether  to  strike  at  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  the  so-called  "tap  of  the  fun- 
nel" through  which  North  Vietnam's  war 
materiel  flowed,  was  always  at  the  center  of 
the  debate. 

As  early  as  October,  1966,  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  urg- 
ing that  the  United  States  end  Its  bombing 


of  North  Vietnam  or  at  least  shift  the  tar- 
gets from  the  capital  and  Its  port  to  the  stikg- 
Ing  areas  and  Infiltration  routes  to  the  South. 
In  a  memorandum  to  the  President  on  Oct. 
14,  he  argued  that  shifting  the  targets  "would 
narrow  tihe  bombing  down  directly  to  the  ob- 
jectionable Infiltration  areas  and  would  re- 
duce the  International  heat  on  the  U.S." 

To  support  his  argument,  Mr.  McNamiira 
appended  an  appraisal  of  the  bombing  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Penta- 
gon's Defense  Intelligence  Agency  that  as- 
serted; "As  of  July,  1986,  the  U.S.  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  had  had  no  measurable 
direct  aCeot  on  Hanoi's  abUlty  to  mount  and 
support  military  operations  In  the  South." 

The  Intelligence  estimate  concluded  that 
this  situation  was  "not  likely  to  be  altered  by 
reducing  the  present  geographic  constraints, 
mining  Haiphong  and  the  principal  harbors 
of  North  Vietnam  or  otherwise  expanding 
the  UjS.  air  offensive  along  the  lines  now 
contemplated  In  military  reconunendatlons 
and  planning  studies." 

joint  chiefs  disagree 
In  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  McNamara,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  took  direct  objection  to 
this  assessment  and  to  his  recommendations. 
They  argued  that  "to  be  effective,  the  air 
campaign  should  be  conducted  with  only 
those  minimum  constraints  necessary  to 
avoid  Indiscriminate  killing  of  population." 
Specifically,  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended 
an  expansion  of  the  campaign  that  "would 
decrease  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  sanctuary 
areas,  authorize  attacks  against  the  steel 
plant,  the  Hanoi  raUyards,  the  thermal  power 
plants,  selected  areas  within  Haiphong  port 
and  other  ports." 

BTTNDT  OPPOSED  EXPANSION 

The  Joint  Chiefs  maintained  that  the  air 
campaign  was  "an  Integral  and  Indlspenslble 
part  of  our  over-all  effort." 

Mr.  McNamara  was  not  persuaded.  In  a 
memorandum  to  the  President  a  month  later, 
on  Nov.  17,  1966,  he  observed  that  "at  the 
scale  we  are  now  operating,  I  believe  our 
bombing  is  yielding  very  small  marginal  re- 
turns, not  worth  the  cost  In  pilot  lives  and 
aircraft." 

Another  significant  voice  In  the  debate  was 
that  of  McOeorge  Bimdy,  the  President's  na- 
tional security  adviser,  who  was  not  opposed 
to  the  bombing,  but  objected  to  Its  expan- 
sion. He  argued  In  a  memorandum  to  the 
President  In  May,  1967,  that  the  real  value  of 
the  campaign  had  been  Its  detrimental  effect 
on  North  Vietnamese  infiltration  and  bene- 
ficial effect  on  South  Vietnamese  morale  and 
concluded  that  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  col- 
leagues simply  are  not  going  to  change  their 
policy  on  the  basis  of  losses  from  the  air  In 
North  Vietnam." 

Noting  that  "There  Is  certainly  a  point  at 
which  such  bombing  does  Increase  the  risk  of 
conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China," 
he  added.  "I  think  It  Is  clear  that  the  case 
against  going  after  Haiphong  harbor  Is  so 
strong  that  a  majority  would  back  the  Gov- 
ernment in  rejecting  that  course." 

Mr.  Bundy's  successor  as  national  secu- 
rity adviser,  Walt  W.  Bostow.  picked  up  the 
debate  In  a  subsequent  memorandum  en- 
Utled  "United  States  strategy  In  Vietnam,"' 
which  circulated  throughout  the  top  level  of 
the  Administration.  Sensitive  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  bombing,  Mr.  Rostow  wrote  of 
the  North  Vietnamese." 

"We  have  never  held  the  view  that  bomWng 
of  the  Hanol-Halphong  area  alone  would  lead 
them  to  abandon  their  effort  In  the  South. 
We  have  never  held  the  view  that  bombing 
Hanol-Halphong  would  directly  cut  back  In- 
fUtr»Uon.  We  have  held  the  view  ttiat  the 
degree  of  military  and  civilian  cost  felt  In 
the  North  and  the  dlverslcm  of  resouro«a  to 
deal  with  our  bombing  ootUd  contribute  mar- 
ginally—and pwhi^w  slgnlflcanUy— to  the 
timing  of  a  decision  to  end  the  war." 


TBISB  OPTIONS  CITES 

Ui  Mr.  Rostow  saw  It.  the  United  States 
had  three  options. 

"Closing  the  top  of  the  funnel"  was  the 
*nt  He  wrote  that  "Under  this  strategy,  we 
^id  mine  the  major  harbors  and.  perhi^w 
bOTOb  port  faculties   and   even  consider   a 

"Attacking  what  is  Inside  the  funnel.*'  was 
aeoond  This  option  Included  continued 
^blng  of  the  Hanol-Halphtmg  area,  which 
^m  underway  at  the  time. 

"Concentration  on  route  packages  1  and 
a  the  infiltration  routes  to  the  South." 

Mr  Rostow,  rejected  No.  1  as  Incarrlng  too 
oMmy  risks  with  too  little  return  and  urged 
tiaTadoptlon  of  No.  3,  whUe  holding  open  the 
oDtlon  of  raids  on  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
•^en  they  make  sense."  He  added  the  com- 
ment "I  believe  we  are  wasting  a  good  many 
pDots  in  the  Hanot-Halphoinc  area  without 
eommensurate  resvUts." 

Secretary  McNamara's  disenchantment 
with  the  bombing  campaign  continued  to 
grow  In  a  draft  memorandimi  written  for 
Mr  Johnson  In  1967,  he  observed:  "There 
oontlnues  to  be  no  sign  that  the  bombing  has 
reduced  Hanoi's  wUl  to  resist,  or  her  ablUty 
to  ship  the  necessary  supplies  south." 
m'namara  notes  the  cost 
Mr.  McNamara  rejected  the  various  sug- 
gestions for  expanded  air  activity  as  In- 
volving unacceptable  risk  and  \jrged,  once 
■gain  a  staged  reduction  of  the  Ixxnblng  of 
North  Vietnam  above  the  20th  ParaUel  In  an 
effort  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  compromise.  It 
argued. 

"The  air  campaign  against  heavUy  de- 
fended areas  costs  \js  one  pilot  In  every  40 
sorties.  In  addition,  an  Important  but  hard- 
to-measure  cost  Is  domestic  and  world  opin- 
ion: there  may  be  a  limit  beyond  which  many 
Americans  and  much  of  the  world  will  not 
permit  the  United  States  to  go. 

"The  picture  of  the  world's  greatest 
superpower  killing  or  seriously  Injuring  1.000 
noncombatants  a  week,  whUe  trying  to  pound 
a  tiny  backward  nation  Into  submission  on 
an  Issue  whose  merits  are  hotly  disputed.  Is 
not  a  pretty  one." 

Indochina  Resoubce  Centeb 


The  current  high  level  of  fighting  In  Indo- 
china is  an  inevltoble  consequence  of  U.S. 
poUcles.  As  long  as  both  sides  continue  to 
pursue  a  mUltary  solution,  the  fighting  will 
continue  and  wUl  escalate.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's answer  to  the  Insurgents*  pro- 
tracted struggle  Is  air  war  and  Vletnamlza- 
tlon.  It  Is  logical  that  the  other  side  will  work 
to  defeat  both  of  these.  It  is  also  logical  In 
this  narrow  military  context  for  the  Nixon 
administration  to  escalate  the  air  war  to  pre- 
vent such  a  defeat.  But  this  Is  precisely  the 
same  sort  of  logic  that  led  us  Into  Indochina 
and  trapped  us  there.  It  can  only  lead  to 
more  war  when  the  American  people  want 
peace.  A  March  13,  1972  Harris  Survey  shows 
that  "by  better  than  two  to  one.  Americans 
say  they  are  opposed  to  leaving  U.S.  bombers 
and  fighters  to  (provide)  air  support  for  the 
South  Vietnamese." 

In  the  39  months  since  Nixon  took  office, 
3.2  million  tons  of  bombs  have  been  dropped 
on  Indochina;  20,000  Americans  have  died 
and  another  110,000  wounded;  340,000  Asians 
have  died;  and  there  have  been  more  than 
800,000  clvUlan  casualties  and  4,000,000  peo- 
ple made  reftigees.  These  6,000,000  people 
have  not  seen  the  war  winding  down. 

It  is  true  that  the  Nixon  administration 
has  nearly  ended  American  ground  combat 
Involvement  and  reduced  the  scale  of  the 
bombing  somewhat.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Robert  Seamans  said  on  December  16,  "No 
matter  how  you  look  at  the  air  activity  of 
the  US.  over  there,  the  trend  la  downward." 
He  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  during 
1971  the  U.8.  dropped  only  three-quarters  of 


a  million  tons  of  bombs  versus  1.4  mlUlon 
during  the  peak  In  1968  and  1969.  But  this 
downward  trend  stopped  In  July  of  1971. 
stabilized  for  5  months  at  6,000  tons  i>er 
month,  and  has  begun  again  to  grow.  68,000 
tons  were  dropped  in  February,  1972,  and 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  escalation  In  AprU. 
The  number  of  bombing  attacks  ("protective 
reaction  strikes")  on  North  Vietnam  In- 
creased 600  percent  In  1971  over  1970  (121  vs. 
20)  and  the  first  three  months  of  1972  show 
a  600  percent  Increase  over  the  first  three 
months  of  1971  (102  vs.  20) .  It  Is  Important 
to  note  that  both  of  these  escalations  oc- 
curred well  before  the  current  moves  by  the 
other  side. 

The  current  offensive  is  used  to  Jtistify  r 
further  dramatic  escalation  and  the  resump- 
tion of  sustained  large  scale  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  which  President  Johnson 
halted  it  1968. 

The  number  of  VS.  warplanee  deployed  In 
Southeast  Asia  has  Increased  from  slightly 
more  than  400  In  November,  1971  to  more 
than  700  today.  There  are  now  four  aircraft 
carriers  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam— equal  to 
the  maximum  at  the  peak  of  the  war.  Two 
more  carriers  have  been  ordered  to  Indochina. 
Several  American-based  squadrons  of  F-4 
Phantom  Jets  have  been  put  on  alert  for 
Indochina  duty. 

What  can  this  massive  amount  of  alrpower 
do?  If  experience  la  any  indicator,  the  answer 
Is,  very  little.  It  can  only  stave  off  defeat, 
but  at  what  coat?  On  December  16.  Secretary 
Seamans  spoke  of  the  great  success  of  the 
bombing  in  Interdicting  supplies  needed  to 
wage  large-scale  war.  but  now  large-scale  war 
is  being  waged.  Many  government  studies 
have  shown  that  the  bombing  alienates  the 
uncommitted  and,  rather  than  demoralizing 
the  other  side,  it  serves  as  a  rallying  point 
and  helps  them  recruit  more  soldiers.  A 
BAND  Corporation  report  concludes  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  cannot  be  defeated  at  a 
cost  acceptable  to  the  U.S. 

The  current  offensive  points  out  the  failure 
of  the  U.8.  intelligence  apparatus.  DoD  In- 
telligence was  predicting  an  offensive  in  the 
Central  Highlands,  first  at  Tet,  and  later 
timed  for  Nixon's  visit  to  China.  DoD  vms 
wrong  on  the  timing  and  the  locale  of  the 
attacks  as  well  as  on  ARVN*s  abUlty  to  de- 
fend its  territory.  The  scope  of  the  offensive 
on  four  fronts  indicates  that  both  men  and 
material  have  been  transported  In  large 
quantities  despite  the  bombing. 

Recently  the  administration  has  been  put- 
ting much  of  the  blame  for  the  fighting  on 
the  Rvisslans  for  supplying  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  mUltary  equipment  and  aid. 
It  Is  Instructive  to  note  that,  as  the  Nov.  32, 
1971  Newsweek  reports,  the  total  mUltary 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  for  this  year  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Pentagon  to  be  $170  mUlion. 
This  Is  to  be  compared  to  more  than  $1.6  bU- 
Uon  In  U.S.  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
m  addition,  according  to  the  ComeU  study 
on  the  air  war,  another  $11  billion  wUl  be 
spent  for  American  forces,  including  up  to 
$4  bUllon  for  the  air  war. 

On  April  7,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
called  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  a 
"massive  invasion"  across  the  DMZ.  He  gave 


three  reasons  to  Justify  the  resumption  of 
the  bombing  of  the  North.  The  NVA  offen- 
sive was  a  "flagrant  violation"  not  only  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Accords,  but  also  of  the 
"understandings"  which  led  to  the  bombing 
halt  In  November.  1968.  He  also  said  that 
the  bombing  was  to  protect  the  remaining 
American  forces  as  they  withdrew. 

It  Is  worthwhile  to  examine  this  reason- 
ing. First,  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  estab- 
lished the  17th  Parallel  as  a  "provisional 
military  demarcation  line"  which  should  not 
in  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  constituting 
"a  political  or  territorial  boundary."  This 
provisional  separation  was  to  be  erased  by 
free  elections  to  be  held  In  July,  1956  to  re- 
unify the  country.  The  U.S.-supported  Diem 
government  violated  these  agreements  by 
refusing  to  hold  the  elections.  From  that 
point  on,  their  value  has  been  very  limited. 
The  Geneva  Accords  do  not  substantiate  an 
"invasion"  for  they  do  not  recognize  a  fron- 
tier. The  use  of  the  term  "Invasion"  seems 
to  be  a  dramatic  device.  When  the  UJB.  "in- 
vaded" Cambodia,  It  was  downplayed  as  an 
"Incursion." 

Second,  according  to  MaxweU  Taylor  In 
his  memoirs,  Swords  and  Plowshares,  the 
1968  "understandings"  on  the  bombing  halt 
were  "unilateral  understandings  on  oxxi 
part"  and  that  the  North  Vietnamese  never 
gave  "any  indication  of  accepting  these 
understandings." 

Third,  the  Justification  of  bombing  to 
protect  the  remaining  American  troops  Is 
becoming  ludicrous.  On  May  1,  1972  there 
will  be  69,000  U.S.  men  in  Vietnam.  Of  these, 
16,000  will  be  airmen  and  53,000  ground 
forces.  In  Thailand  there  are  82,000  Ameri- 
cans, 26,000  of  them  airmen.  Presently  there 
are  16-30,000  men  assigned  to  the  Seventh 
Fleet  off  Vietnam  U-26,000  of  them  on  aU- 
craft  carriers.  Extrapolating  this  picture  to 
May  1,  there  wUl  be  more  airmen  in  the 
theater  than  ground  forces. 

Since  the  stated  Jxistifications  for  the 
bombing  do  not  stand  up  under  even  pre- 
liminary scrutiny,  It  must  be  assumed  that 
there  are  other  unspoken  reasons  that  are 
even  less  palatable  to  the  public.  The  most 
obvious  unspoken  reason  for  continuing  and 
escalating  the  bombing  Is  to  continue  to 
prop  up  the  Thleu  government. 

The  recent  upsurge  In  fighting  has  cost  a 
heavy  toU  In  Americans  kUled,  missing  or 
captured.  Although  only  sketchy  Informa- 
tion is  avaUable.  the  Incomplete  tally  totals 
40  U.S.  airmen  In  the  last  two  weeks.  This 
Is  the  largest  number  of  U.S.  casualties  In 
more  than  6  months.  The  price  tag  in  doUars 
for  the  last  12  days  of  bombing  is  more  than 
$200  million  (based  on  $15  million  per  day 
operating  costs,  plus  plane  losses).  Each 
fighter-bomber  sortie  carries  2  to  3  tons  of 
bombs  and  cost  $9,400.  Each  fighter -bomber 
shot  dovm  costs  more  than  $2  million  to  re- 
place. B-62  sorties  carry  25  to  30  tons  of 
bombs  and  cost  more  than  $41,000  each.  Two 
AC-130  electronic  gunships  have  been  lost 
at  a  cost  of  $7  mUllon  each. 

The  costs  In  American  lives  and  dollars  is 
ereat,  but  the  cost  to  the  peoples  and  lands 
of  Indochina  is  far  greater.  What  benefit  Is 
reaped  that  Justifies  such  a  price? 
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sources:  The  Air  W«  in  Indochina,  Cornell  Unlv.r^ty;  Nnr  York  Tin,«,  Apr.  10, 1972;  Evening  SU,  Apr.  10. 1972. 


Ani  Wab:  The  Thibd  Indochina  Wab 

OVEBVIEW 

A  giant  apparatus  of  destruction  Is  today 
firmly  Installed  In  and  around  Indochina. 


PUty  thousand  American  airmen  and  600 
BtrUe  aircraft  ranging  from  the  huge  B-52 
to  the  kUler  gunahlp.  located  at  a  dozen 
mammoth  airbases  and  aircraft  carriers,  axe 
waging  full-scale  aerial  warlar*. 
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Tbe  NUon  Administration,  while  remov- 
ing U^.  foot  BOldlers.  remalna  fully  commit- 
ted to  a  30-year-old  goal  of  American  lead- 
ers: lEeeplng  U^.-supported  regimes  m  power 
In  Indochina. 

Por  tbu  reason  tbe  Administration  baa  In- 
vaded Cambodia  and  southern  Laos,  doubled 
the  bombing  of  Laos  and  Introduced  10,000 
new  Thai  soldiers  there,  renewed  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  dropped  over  3  million 
tons  of  bombs  on  Indochina  and  killed, 
wounded  or  made  hom«lees  over  3  million 
civilians  (source:  8RS).  For  tbe  same  reason 
the  Administration's  newest  negotiating 
stance  stUl  Inalsta  that  the  U.S.  government 
have  a  say  In  determining  who  will  rule  in 
Indochina,  the  very  reason  the  war  has  been 
fought  for  over  two  decades. 

Tactics  have  changed,  but  the  goals  have 
not.  The  Nixon  Admmiatratlon  to<*  office 
committed  both  to  maintain  pro-American 
Indochlnese  governments  and  to  withdraw 
American  ground  troops  from  Vietnam.  Un- 
der the  Nixon  Doctrine  the  Third  Indochina 
War  (1969-?)  began,  substituting  American 
air  power  for  American  ground  troops.  The 
First  Indochina  War  (1946-54)  was  primarily 
a  French  colonial  war,  the  Second  Indo- 
china War  (1961-68)  was  the  Kennedy-John- 
son commitment  of  American  ground  troopa. 
The  Second  Indochina  War  proved  too  costly 
to  maintain. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  thus  turned 
to  a  new  form  of  war,  one  in  which  machinee 
do  most  of  the  Icllllng  and  destruction,  im- 
known  to  tbe  American  people;  a  war  In 
which  an  American  President  can  claim  to 
be  bringing  peace  even  as  be  continues  to 
wage  a  full-scale  and  bloody  war  from  the 
air. 

Militarily,  this  new  war  Is  a  variation  of 
former  Gen.  James  Gavin's  "enclave"  strat- 
egy. A  majority  of  the  people  of  lndochln« 
has  been  conoentrated  In  and  around  the 
major  towns  and  bases.  Within  these  Ameri- 
can-controlled zones,  a  wide  variety  of  po- 
litical, economic  and  cultural  measures  are 
underuken  to  break  the  spirit  and  culture  of 
resistance  which  has  thus  far  proved  tbe 
main  obstacle  to  UJB.  military  success.  The 
vast  regions  outside  the  American -con  trolled 
Eonea — mdudlng  two-thirds  of  Laos,  three- 
quarters  of  Cambodia,  all  of  North  Vietnam, 
and  much  of  South  Vietnam — are  basically 
free-fire  zones,  subject  to  American  bombing 
any  time  of  tbe  day  or  night.  Well  over  two- 
thirds  of  Indochina  has  tbtis  been  turned 
Into  a  vlrtTial  free-flre  zona  where  tbe  new 
warfare  Is  being  tested. 

This  new  war  la  automated  war,  waged  by 
machine  with  ground  tro(^)s  playing  a  sec- 
ondary role;  it  Is  total  war,  making  no  dis- 
tinction between  military  and  civilian  tar- 
gets, destroying  everything  below;  and  It  Is 
secret  war,  carried  out  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  people. 

TUs  new  war  Is  tbe  air  war,  the  Third  Indo- 
china War. 

Automated  war 
Always  In  the  past  air  power  has  been  used 
to  supplement  a  large  expeditionary  ground 
force  sent  abroad.  Substantial  bombing  has, 
of  course,  been  carried  out  before:  diirmg 
World  War  n,  the  Korean  War,  the  Second 
Indochina  War.  But  In  the  past  such  bomb- 
ing has  always  been  meant  to  support  an  ex- 
peditionary grotind  army  which  did  the  bulk 
of  the  fighting  and  dying.  Between  196S  and 
1968,  for  example,  most  American  bombing 
was  employed  to  aid  the  half  million  strong 
American  ground  force  In  South  Vietnam  by 
weakening  NIF  rear  bases,  supply  lines,  and 
strike  teams. 

What  Is  new  today  Is  that  bombing  Is  the 
heart  of  American  military  policy:  ground 
forces  play  a  secondary,  though  still  Im- 
portant, role.  American  air  power  today  does 
more  fighting,  costs  more,  and  Involves  more 
men  than  tbe  dwindling  force  of  U.8.  foot 
soldiers  still  engaged  In  combat.  Asian  foot 


soldiers  are  used  to  support  American  bom- 
bers by:  (1)  "showing  the  flag"  when  going 
In  after  bombing  has  caused  guerrilla  re- 
treat and  taking  out  supplies  and  refugess: 
(a>  providing  static  defense  for  tbe  major 
towns  and  bases;  and  (3)  serving  as  "live 
bait"  to  draw  guerrilla  fire  so  American  pilots 
will  have  some  Idea  where  to  boinb. 
Total  war 
Tbe  air  war,  by  Its  very  nature.  Is  destroy- 
ing everything  below:  homes,  schools,  gar- 
dens, pagodas,  rice  fields,  forests,  animal  life 
and.  of  course,  any  people  caught  In  tbe 
open. 

When  American  leaders  chose  to  massively 
bomb  the  poor,  rural  lands  of  Indochina, 
they  Inevitably  \indertook  war  against  the 
society  as  a  whole.  The  only  strictly  "mili- 
tary" targets  regularly  locateable  from  the 
air  were  roculs  and  bridges,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  North  Vietnamese  factories 
destroyed  early  In  1965.  Other  "military" 
targets,  such  as  soldiers,  trucks,  arms  de- 
pots, or  anti-aircraft  batteries,  are  but  spor- 
adically found  and  are  assumed  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  civilian  population.  Tbe  Air 
Force  and  Navy  have  Introduced  bxuidreds 
of  aircraft  into  the  sklee  of  Indochina,  order- 
ing that  aircraft  must  be  used  as  often  as 
possible  and  cannot  return  to  base  without 
dropping  their  bombs.  As  a  result,  pilots  In- 
evitably wind  up  systematically  destroying 
the  civilian  and  social  Infrastructure. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this 
total  war  from  the  air  Is  the  Plain  of  Jars  in 
northeastern  Laos.  Tbe  Plain  of  Jars  was  a 
thriving,  vibrant  community  of  50.000  when 
the  Pathet  lao  guerrilla  movement  occupied 
It  in  May  1964.  The  United  Stotes  then  began 
bombing  It.  striking  In  ever-lncreaalng  in- 
tensity \mtU  September.  1969,  when  VS.- 
supported  Meo  guerrillas  took  the  survivors 
off  the  Plain.  During  these  years,  everything 
on  the  Plain  was  leveled.  Today  it  is  a  ds- 
serted  wasteland.  There  was  almost  no 
ground  fighting  on  the  Plain  during  those 
6^  years.  It  is  the  first  society  in  history 
to  be  erased  from  the  map  by  total,  auto- 
mated war. 

Secret  war 
Through  blatant  news  management,  tbe 
Nixon  Administration  has  been  able  to  wage 
a  full-scale  war  while  convincing  most 
Americans  that  It  is  attempting  to  end  the 
war.  Secrecy  is  the  mecuu  of  keeping  the 
war  politically  "acceptable." 

The  public  was  first  Informed  of  the  Laos 
air  strikes  in  March.  1970,  six  years  and 
860,000  sorties  after  they  began.  Sen  WUllam 
Folbrlght  complained  at  that  time  that,  "Tbe 
President  does  not  have  the  authority,  nor 
has  the  Congress  given  authority  to  engage 
In  combat  operations  in  Laos,  whether  on 
the  land  or  in  tbe  air."  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  unilaterally  expanded  the  air  war 
into  Cambodia  and  recenUy  reinitiated 
massive  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  With 
the  air  war's  funding  scattered  In  the  gen- 
eral budgets  of  the  services  and  the  CIA,  it 
eludes  effective  control  by  Congress. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  prcdiibited 
the  press  from  observing  most  of  the  air  war 
first-hand,  by  refusing  to  allow  newsmen  to 
go  on  bombing  raids  outside  South  Vietnam, 
keeping  unsympathetic  Jotirnallsts  off  Thai 
airbases,  and  not  allowing  free  access  to 
American  pilots  in  Udom,  Thailand.  Since 
such  censorship  was  not  practiced  In  Viet- 
nam (newsmen  were  always  permitted  to 
go  out  on  bombing  raids,  and  have  free 
access  to  bases  and  pilots  there) ,  it  Is  clearly 
not  due  to  any  need  for  milltcury  security. 
Rather,  the  goal  seems  to  be  to  keep  the 
truth  firom  the  American  people. 
.  Before  1969,  70  percent  of  the  tonnage  fell 
within  South  Vietnam  (so\irce:  Cornell 
study)  and  most  of  the  bombing  was  car- 
ried out  from  South  Vietnamese  airbases. 
Since  1969,  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  has 
fallen  outside  South  Vietnam  (fMd.) ,  mostly 


from  Thai  airbases.  The  Administration  has 
refused  to  fly  newsmen  to  scenes  of  battle 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  where  most  of  the 
fighting  baa  taken  place.  Newsmen  are  only 
infrequently  taken  in  on  short,  packaged 
tours,  and  are  invariably  kept  away  from 
freably  bombed  areas.  Thus  newsmen  usu- 
ally have  been  unable  to  observe  newly 
bombed  regions  taken  by  American-sup- 
ported troops.  Onoe  again,  this  was  not  the 
policy  In  South  Vietnam,  where  first-hand 
reports  of  awlal  devastation  did  much  to 
create  sentiment  against  the  war  in  this 
country. 

Administration  oflldals  have  successfully 
created  tbe  illusion  of  a  sterile,  antiseptic 
air  war  waged  only  against  "military"  tar- 
gets. Tbey  have  done  this  by:  (l)  classify- 
ing all  information  about  the  air  war  be- 
sides ovarall  tonnage  and  numbers  of  air- 
man out  of  publlo  and  ooDgreaslonal  reach; 
(3)  coining  such  euphemisms  as  "protective 
reaction"  and  "lUnttad  duration  protective 
reaotfaHx"  strikes  to  mask  massive  and  sus- 
tained bombing  raids;  and  (8)  maintaining 
time  and  time  again,  in  press  conferences, 
speeches,  and  congressional  hearings,  that 
civilian  targets  are  never  bombed. 

Reports  are  filtering  back  to  the  states 
that  the  U.S.  has  begun  clandestine  bombing 
in  northern  Thailand.  The  reports  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  but  the  point  is  that  unless 
Congress  and  the  press  are  permitted  to  In- 
vestigate such  claims,  there  can  be  no  effec- 
tive check  on  the  President's  power  to  bomb 
anywhere,  at  any  tUne. 

The  future 

Tbe  Nixon  Administration  has  made  it 
clear  on  numerous  occasions  that  It  has  no 
Intention  of  ending  this  automated,  total, 
and  secret  war. 

Indeed,  all  prospects  are  for  further  in- 
tensification and  escalation  of  the  Third 
Indochina  War.  In  February,  1973,  for  ex- 
ample, It  was  revealed  that  the  nvunber  of 
B-62s  and  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Indochl- 
nese theater  would  be  doubled. 

By  November,  1973,  the  Third  Indochina 
War  will  be  the  second  longest  In  American 
history  (surpassed  only  by  Johnson's  ground 
war).  Unless  Americans  elect  a  President 
committed  to  total  withdrawal,  there  Is  no 
end  in  sight. 

The  agony  of  Indochina  may  have  only 
begim. 

•  •  •  •  • 

DUfXNSZOHS 

The  air  war  continues  at  a  high  level. 
During  1971,  763,000  tons — ^the  equivalent  of 
36%  of  all  American  air  ordnance  expended 
during  World  War  n — ^ware  dropped  on  Indo- 
china (DoD) .  The  potential  for  sudden  esca- 
lation remains  great,  as  exemplified  by  the 
6-day  Christmas  raids  against  North  Vietnam 
and  the  more  than  ten-fold  increase  in  strikes 
within  South  Vietnam  during  February. 

The  Cornell  study  cites  Pentagon  plans  to 
continue  the  air  war  at  the  current  level. 
B-63  sorties,  for  example,  down  from  a  peak 
of  1,600  a  month  to  l/)00  a  month,  are  pro- 
grainmed  to  continue  indefinitely  at  the 
current  rate.  In  defending  the  bombing.  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  invariably  point  to 
reductions  from  1969  levels,  thus  laying  tbe 
groundwork  for  pemument  prosecution  of  an 
air  war  at  "acceptable  levels." 

The  operational  heart  of  tbe  bombing  has 
shifted  from  South  Vietnam  to  land  bases  in 
Thailand  and  aircraft  carriers  In  the  South 
China  Sea.  Already  45,000  of  the  73.000 
VS.  air  personnti  directly  Involved  with  the 
bombing  are  located  outslds  of  Indochina 
proper.  May  1,  1973  will  mark  tbe  first  time 
that  the  number  of  American  airmen  and 
American  ground  troops  in  Indochina  will 
be  equal  in  the  history  of  this  war  or  per- 
haps any  war. 

Geographically,  the  brunt  of  the  bombing 
has  shifted  from  Inside  North  and  South 


Vietnam  to  Laos  and  CambodU.  Under  Nixon 
yhf^bmg  of  Laos  has  doubled,  and  all  of 
the  iWWWtons  over  Cambodia  have  fi^en 
rince  M^  1970.  RecenUy.  for  all  practical 
JSose^  "^«  Johnson  bombing  halt  over 
«„rth  Vietnam  has  ended. 

During  the  last  three  years  tha  t«flmology 
nf  toe  automated  battlefield  has  «<»»»t«^ 
Id  the  "^  "^  ^  **"**"  Vietnamese  Air 
^ce  has  been  incraasad  until  it  now  stands 
„  the  sixth  largest  air  ftow.  in  the  worid. 

The  %  million  tons  of  bombs  dropped  on 
Indochina  in  1971  represent: 

n  The  exploalve  equivalent  of  88  Hlro- 
rtilroas  (one  Hlroehlma  =  90,000  tons); 

bT80%  of  the  air  otdnanos  e"?*"^ ^^^ 
tnj  the  3  year  Korean  War  (JJMW)  toM)^^ 
c\  6  times  the  tonnage  drop|»d  on  Japan 
during  worid  War  U  (164,000  tOM); 

d)  28  times  the  total  tonnags  droppM  by 
the  British  during  their  "^w*"*?);^^^ 
^ter-lnsurgency  in  Malaya  (M.OOO  tons). 
(Uhrary  of  Congress  Report  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  ReUUons  Committee,  J^P^  ^f  tlve 
VUtmm  war.  6/71,  and  the  ComeU  studf) 
The  total  of  6.8  miUlon  tona  e*  bomDJ 
(DoD)  droppwl  on  Indochina  from  l»6fr-19'n 

"Sra&O  pounds  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  todochlna  (population  49  million); 

b^  33  tona  for  every  square  mUe  of  terri- 
tory in  Indochina  (area  284,000  square  miles 
or  about  tbe  size  of  Texas) ;  ..,.«, 

c)  More  than  twice  the  3.1  mlUion  tons  of 
bombs  dropped  during  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  War  combined. 
amvaet  of  the  Vietnam  War) 
^  ThTmaJority  of  the  bombs  «lr^P«»  on 
Indochina  have  been  dropped  since  Pr****" 
Nixon  took  office  (3J  mlUlon  tons  ■tooe 
19«9— DoD).  The  current  bombing  »»•,  oo,- 
Ji?  tons  during  November  and  61.000  tons 
during  D«sember  represents : 

a)  More  than  8%  Hlrosblmaa  a  month. 

b)  More  than  8  million  pounds  a  day;^ 

c)  More  than  2.000  pounds  or  a  ton  • 
minute.  •  a  • 


OaOMANCS 

The  3,000  tons  of  bombs  dropped  f»j^f°^ 
Indochina  constitute  an  «nP*^«J^?^ 
sophisticated  variety  of  ''f»PO^*«S*S^ta 
malm  and  kill  those  below.  J^'^^J^ 
can  be  divided  Into  five  <»l«tlno*  «t^°2^ 

1   High  explosives,  ranging  in  wrtght  tram 

350  pounds  to  the  massive  "Oommimao 
Vault"  15.000  pound  bomb.  (Bee  also  "En- 
vironmental Destruction") 

3  Anti-personnel  bombs  are  dertgned  for 
use'  against  unprotected  human  l^-  *f- 
^StoTa  pai^  deuvwed  to  the  American 
Sftlon  t^'^e  Advancement^  Sdjnoe 
by  Prof.  E.  W.  Pfelffer  and  Prof.  Arto\ir  West- 
SsTt  least  50  percent  of  all  bomb- dropp«» 
^Indochina  are  anti-personnel  bombs. 

A  1000  Pine  Bomblets  can  be  dropped 
by  oni^lrcraft  In  a  single  ^^^ 
dropped,  the  pineapples  send  360.000  stoel 
pellrtT^wlng  tea  horizontal  pattern  across 

the  land.  ,  .    ._ 

B.  The  Ouava  can  explode  on  lmP»ct,  to 
the  air  <w  with  a  time  delay  fuse,  with  woh 
Srcr^i^wing  400-500,000  ball  bearing 
pellets  in  a  360  degree  Pattern.  -The  guava 
hji  infilct  casualtlea  on  those  who  are  hid- 
ing to  holes,  or  In  bunker  or  cave  entrances 
^use  of  this  spraying  pattern.  The  equiv- 
alent fire  power  to  terms  of  conventional 
!;[^d  war  ^uld  make  the  LOOO  plWPlee 
equal  to  13,160  infantrymen  each  firing  one 
rtip  from  an  M-16  rifle;  the  guavas  are  equiv- 
alent to  twice  that,  or  26,320  infwitrymen 
firing  a  standard  clip  from  an  M-16. 

C  Tbe  Flechette.  or  "nail "  bombs,  contain 
several  hundred  1  tooh  »«»>«*  °»"f,^J|^^ 
3  inch  bomblet.  The  flechette  is  deelgnedto 
enter  the  body,  shredding  muscles  and  body 
organs  as  it  passes  through  the  body,  by  the 
path  of  least  resistance,  I.e.  the  rtcodhet  tf- 
fect.  Both  pellets  and  flechettee  are  difficult 
to  remove,  sometimes  necessitating  explora- 
tory surgery  to  order  to  Insure  removal. 


"Often  the  naUs  [flechettes]  wUl  knife 
right  through  the  target,  although  at  cer- 
tidn  angles  they  do  have  a  tendency  to 
tumble  immediately  on  impact,  and  after 
piercing  the  skin  a  tumbUng  naU  can  ^use 
a  gaping  wound."  (Dean  Morton.  CBS  N*w8. 
8-39-71). 

3.  Incendiary  bombs,  designed  to  burn 
their  victims,  vary  as  to  ten^>erature,  ad- 
hesiveness, and  effective  range.  THeee  Include 
napalm,  super  napalm,  napalm  B,  napalm 
paragel,  thermite,  magnesium,  whlto  phos- 
phorus, and  NPT. 

A  Napalm  variants  are  characterized  by 
their  large  range  of  effectiveness— sheets  of 
flame  envel<^  everything  tor  hundreds  of 
yards. 

B.  White  Phosphorus  Is  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  it  bums  on  contact  with  oxy- 
gen "WlUle  Peter,"  as  pUots  refer  to  It,  can- 
not be  extinguished,  which  means  that  it 
usually  has  to  bum  its  way  to  the  bone  be- 
fore it  goes  out.  and  has  more  localized  dis- 
persal pattern  than  napalm. 

C.  NPT,  napalm-phosphorus-tbermlte,  dis- 
persed over  a  wide  area,  burns  at  a  hl^  tem- 
perature, and  is  difficult  to  extinguish.  It  is  a 
combination  of  the  deadliest  characteristics 
of  the  other  tocendlary  agents. 

"In  the  clvUlan  hospital  at  Can  Tho,  I  saw 
a  man  who  had  a  piece  of  white  phoephorus 
in  his  flesh.  It  was  stUl  bvimlng."  (Harvey) 
4.  Air  to  ground  mlssUes  have  come  toto 
greater  use  in  recent  years.  The  axmt  com- 
mon are  either  laser  guided  or  telegulded 
mlssUes,  called  "smart  bombs."  Conventional 
bombs    with    laser    guidance    systems    are 
dropped  from  an  aircraft,  and  then  home  to 
on  a  beam  that  guides  the  bomb  to  its  tar- 
get Telegulded  mlssUes  toclude  the  "WaU- 
eye"  and  "Bullpup,"  which  faU  on  tbe  image 
projected  on  the  pilot's  screen.  The  latter  are 
used  parUcularly  against  caves  or  suspected 
undwground   complexes,   and   are   aocxurato 
^thto  6  feet  when  dropped  ftom  4  miles 
away. 

S  Area  denial  mtoea  are  designed  to  make 
targe  areas  of  land  uninhabitable  for  human 
life.  Theee  wvupona  Indude: 

A  The  Diagontootb  and  Gravel  mines, 
whloh  are  camouflaged  to  blend  In  with  the 
land,  and  are  dropped  by  the  thousands  every 
month.  The  gravel  and  dragontooth  are  de- 
signed to  blow  the  foot  off  the  person  who 
steps  on  it,  or  the  hand  off  anyone  who 
ploks  tt  up,  but  neither  one  wUl  destroy  a 
truck  tire  If  rolled  over. 

B  The  Spider  BItoe  or  the  WAAPM  (Wide 
Area  Anti-PerK)nnrt  Mine)  has  eight  fine 
wires  that  extend  from  it.  When  a  wire  Is 
tripped,  baU  bearing-like  peUets  are  thrown 
for  a  distance  of  60  meters.  Unlike  other 
weapons  area  denial  weapons  are  not  dropped 
on  a  specific  target,  but  raitber  entire  areas 
are  fiooded  with  them. 

"It  [the  gravel  mtoe]  is  piu*ly  anti-per- 
sonnel. If  a  person  steps  on  it,  it  will  blow 
his  foot  off.  If  a  truck  roUs  over  It,  it  won  t 
blow  the  tire."  (MaJ.  R.  D.  Andereon,  USAP, 
mectronlc  Battlefield  Hearings,  11/70.) 
Example*  of  ordnance  used  in  Indochina 
BLU  34/36:  Ouava  bomblets,  each  holding 
360-300  peUets,  and  80  grams  of  explosive. 
Different  fuses  determine  if  the  bomblet  will 
detonate  on  Impact,  to  tbe  air.  or  with  time 
delay.  360  degree  spray  pattwn  when 
detonated. 

BLU  31:  760  pound  mine  dropped  ttom  a 
plane,  armed  with  a  seismatlo  sensitive  fuse. 
The  mine  bxiries  ItseU  on  impact,  and  can  be 
detonated  by  the  vibrations  from  a  single 

BLU  53'  370  pounds  of  OS  II  riot  control 
agent.  Tlie  chemical  OS  causes  vomiting, 
nausea,  tears,  and  muscle  spasms.  It  can 
cause  death  to  the  *lderiy.  Infante,  and  the 

sick.  .AM 

M-86:  800  pound  casing  containing  183 
incendiary  bomblete. 

PAVB  PAT  n:  3.600  pound  propana  gM 
bomb,  used  as  an  tocendlary  device. 


CBU  38:  Dragontooth  mine.  AnU-person- 
nel.  area  denial  mtoe. 

CBU  34/43:  WAAPM,  Wide  Area  Anti-Per- 
sonnel Mtoe.  WAAPM  U  an  area  denial 
weapon  with  a  spraying  pattern  of  60  meters. 

CBU  34/49:  Anti-vehicular  bombe.  The 
CBU  34  detonates  on  impact;  the  M  U 
drt^ped  ahead  of  a  convoy  and  uses  a  time 

"cbu'm:  Flechette  bomblete.  Each  bomblet 
has  hundreds  of  1  inch  barbed  "naUs "  that 
are  designed  to  enlarge  wounds  and  "hrea 
body  organs.  Hundreds  of  bomblete  can  be 
dropped  to  a  single  sortie. 

S1I-41B:  Gravel  mine.  8  inch  doth  bag 
containing  explosive  powder  and  two  plastic 
p^ete.  Operatton  Is  similar  to  tbe  dragon- 
tooth.  An  added  feature  is  tbe  use  of  plastic, 
which  necessltetes  exploratory  surgery. 

(The  above  date  was  gathered  from  tbe 
bearings  of  the  Mectronlo  Battlefield  Sub- 
committee of  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee, of  the  Senate  Oommittee  on  the  Armed 
Forces.  Nov..  1970.) 

a  •  • 


COSTS 

OonsorratlTe  sstlmates  place  the  wtoual 
ooste  o«  the  air  war  at  some  68  billion.  Actual 

ooste  proteUy  run  much  l»l«^ 

HowOTar,  to  t«ms  of  the  cost  of  the  air 
war  to  tbe  Indorhlnsse  people  and  com- 
pared to  pre-1970  war  coste  for  the  U.8.^h«s 
to  a  relatively  inexpensive  war,  totendMl  to 
be  a  protracted  and  p«b^)s  a  "permanent 

war.  _« 

Coete  have  shifted  from  matotananca  o*  a 
ground  anny  to  military  aid  and  devalop- 
ment  of  electronic  oounterlnavurgency  weap- 
onry. "Smart  bombs  cost  .  .  .  613,500  toK 
T.V.  bomb  kit.  Conventional  bombs  cost  any- 
where from  6334  for  a  600  pounder  to  •1,86« 
for  a  8,000  pounder"  (AP  dispatch  to  tha 
Phitadelphla  BuUeHn.  1/14/73).  One  Wall- 
eye mlssUe  ooste  $35,000.  Tbs  Pentagon  ac- 
knowledged that  the  cost  of  the  sens<w  de- 
teoUon  system  alone  had  reached  81.6  WI- 
Uon  by  November  1970. 

Somsjl^ures 

1966-71:  Total  Air  War  OotU.  ^^^^j^' 
or  appioxlmatriy  %  oT  the  war's  ovaraU  oos««. 

^"^^SSriuiion.  or  approximately  •!» 
TMw  fainUT  Of  four.  Operattos  ooste:  $3.1 
^^^e^lMtiS^lU  bUllon.  (IW4.) 

Coat  per  day.  1971:  $7.64  mXlUon. 

Projected  coste:  63  to  4  bllUon  annuaUj 
(Cornell  atudy) . 

Production  costs 

1  B-83-  88  million    (AP  dispatch,  i/9^)' 

1  ?T  84  i^^(ic.  Ssamana.  1973  Air 
Force  Appropriations  BMrtogs). 

}  ^^-'^SiSSi'^mSSS:  •  88.^ 

<TaSt  'Ser:  8»60  mmion  iBan.  AI- 
len  Blender,  CB.  1/36/73) . 

OperoftonaZ  ootU  {averoQe  eo$U) 

1  M3  sortie:  841^  ^°S^t'S!S' 
1  fighter-bomber  sortie:  88JB00  (JW«->.^. 
1  truck  destroyed  on  Ho  Chi  Mlnb  Tlc»n. 
over  8100.000   (Sen.  Mike  Gravel.  CB,  10/ 
6/71).  _^ 

Chriatmaa  raids  againtt  North  Vietnam 

Estimated  cost  of  plane  1«««PJ!^- ":f«!^ 
1-  $34  mlUlon  (conservatively  taUled  at  $3 
nilUlon/plane,  13  planes  lost.  D^ 

Sortie  ooste:  $8.8  million  (basM  on  DoD 
figure  of  1,000  sorties). 

jflectronic  battlefield 
Totel  ooste:    $3.35   billion    (Sen.  WiniMS 
Proxmlre,  CR.  3/33/71.  based  on  Senate  Ktac- 
tronlc  Battlefield  Hearing*) . 
Puture  coste:  As  bltfi  ss  WO  billion  (Sso. 

William  Proxmlre.  OB.  7/18/70) .  

DoD  acknowledged  cost  of  ■•°f«J[«2J*J?- 
FT  1967-71:  $1.68  bllUon  (Senate  Klsctronlo 
Batttoflsld  Hearings.  11/70). 
Operating  cost  of  Thai  baaed  computara: 
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$625  milUon   (OmUe  ScbeU.  AmRep.  9/24/ 
71). 

Developmental  cost  of  Wide  Area  Anti- 
personnel Cluster  Bomb  (WAAFM) :  $86.3 
million  {Ibid.). 

COST  OF  AMERICAN  AID  TO  INDOCHINESE  AIR  FORCES 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


VNAF 


RLAF 


Fiscal  year  1970. 
Fiscal  year  1971. 
Fiscal  year  1972. 


24S 

46 

340 

79 

337 

83 

Soufca:  DOD.  CR,  Aug.  3, 1971,  p.  12938. 

Some  trade-off$ 

The  cost  of  one  month's  1.000  S-62  sorties 
would  approximate  the  Administration's  1971 
attempted  $47  million  cutback  In  the  school 
lunch  program,  reducing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents assisted  by  nearly  600,000.  (PAW) 

The  cost  of  one  fighter  bomber  sortie 
equals  the  annual  salary  of  one  teacher.  One 
week  of  no  fighter  bombing  would  reserve 
enough  funds  (approx.  $24  million)  to  reopen 
the  Dayton  public  schools,  and  finance  for 
one  year  the  Independence,  Mlseourl  public 
schools,  both  closed  last  November  for  lack 
of  money  (SANK) 

The  $52.5  million  cost  of  the  helicopters 
lost  In  the  Laos  Invasion  In  1971  equals  the 
cost  of  17  local  health  centers,  each  treating 
40,000  patients  annually,  (/bid.) 

The  air  war's  $350  million  helicopter  op- 
erating costs  for  1971  (Cornell  study)  repre- 
sent twice  the  estimated  federal  outlays  In 
1971  for  the  operation  and  support  of  the 
Federal  Court  System,  assistance  to  state  and 
local  courts,  and  legal  aid  to  low  income  citi- 
zens. (The  Urban  Coalition) 

The  fuel  for  one  Jet  for  one  hour  equals 
2V^  months  of  food  for  a  family  of  four. 
{Science  for  the  People,  11/71.) 

One  aircraft  carrier  costs  the  same  amount 
as  public  housing  for  270,000  people.  (Sen. 
George  McGtovem,  NTT,  (12/6/71) 

On  the  other  hand 
While  the  Administration  spent  nearly  $3 
billion  on  the  air  war  in  1971,  the  President: 

(1)  Vetoed  the  $2.1  biUion  daycare-chUd- 
care  bill; 

(2)  Vetoed  the  Public  Works  Bill  due  to  its 
allocation  of  $2  billion  for  federally  financed 
Jobs  in  areas  of  high  xinemployment; 

(3)  Called  for  an  OEO  cutback  of  $545 
million  in  its  FT  1972  budget; 

(4)  Called  for  a  cutback  of  $60  million  in 
Sid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In 
its  FT  1972  budget: 

(5)  Called  for  a  cutback  of  $88  million 
for  the  school  milk  program  in  Its  FT  1972 
budget; 

(6)  CaUed  for  a  cutback  of  $28  mlUion 
in  aid  to  public  health  centers  and  clinics 
in  its  FT  1972  budget; 

(7)  Called  for  $132  million  less  than  Con- 
gress had  previously  authorized  for  solid 
waste  disposal  programs  in  Its  FT  1972 
budget; 

(8)  Called  for  $129  million  leas  than  Con- 
gress previously  authorized  for  the  fight 
against  air  pollution  in  its  FT  1972  budget; 

(9)  CaUed  for  $92  mllUon  less  than  Con- 
gress previously  authorized  to  combat  alco- 
holism in  its  FT  1972  budget; 

(10)  Aonounoed  that  it  had  spent  only 
$422  million  of  the  $1 JS  billion  allocated  by 
Congress  In  FT  1971  for  the  construction  of 
solid  waste  treatment  facilities; 

(11)  Called  for  expenditures  of  $900  mil- 
lion less  than  recommended  by  the  Urban 
Coalition  for  federal  assistance  to  urban 
areas  In  Its  FT  1972  budget. 

The  above  figures  are  less  timely  now  due 
to  the  Administration's  recent  release  of  its 
proposed  FT  1973  budget.  While  this  budget 
contains   generally   moderate   Increases   for 


domestic  programs.  It  still  allocated  only 
$430  million  for  the  war  on  cancer.  "[The] 
National  Cancer  Institute  got  far  less  than 
it  felt  It  needed."  (Post,  1/25/72.) 

HTTD's  budget  for  1973  was  below  Its  1972 
level,  containing  a  $50  million  cut  In  federal 
subsidies  for  private  apartment  rentals. 

The  FT  1973  budget  contained  no  new 
money  requests  for  water  and  sewer  grants. 
Congress  has  appropriated  $850  million  since 
mid- 1970,  of  which  only  $560  milUon  has 
been  spent  by  the  Executive  branch. 

Implicatioru — War  on  the  cheap 
"A  continuing  air  war,  largely  conducted 
and  entirely  supported  by  the  U.S.,  will  In- 
flict ever-widening  costs  on  the  peoples  of 
Indochina  while  reducing  U.S.  costs  to  little 
more  than  a  normal  peacetime  readiness 
level  for  'permanent  war.'  When  one  takes 
into  account  the  future  technological  ptos- 
sibllltles  for  warfare-from-a-distance  and 
when  one  considers  the  relative  cheapness 
of  this  kind  of  mechanized  war  for  the  VB., 
there  emerge  far-reaching  implications  for 
the  possible  future  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy."  (Cornell  study.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

POW'B — PAWNS  OF  WAB 

An  American  has  been  shot  out  of  the 
sky  and  captiired  or  listed  as  missing  In 
action  once  every  three  days  since  President 
Nixon  took  office.  Hundreds  more  were  pris- 
oners when  be  began  his  administration. 
None  will  be  freed  as  long  as  the  air  war 
continues. 

There  are  those  In  this  country  who  argue 
that  the  POW's  must  remain  in  prison, 
rather  than  be  released  through  some  "un- 
glorious"  total  withdrawal,  so  that  others 
will  not  have  fought  In  vain.  But  this  argu- 
ment assumes  that  we  can  "win"  some  sort 
of  victory  that  will  make  our  sacrifices  In 
Indochina  Justifiable. 

What  if  we  must  at  some  time  withdraw 
anyway?  We  wUl  at  such  a  point  have  sub- 
jected these  men  and  others  yet  uncaptured 
to  more  unnecessary  years  of  imprisonment. 

It  is  clear  that  further  air  raids  will  only 
Increase  the  numbers  and  prolong  the  Im- 
prisonment of  American  POWs.  One  thing  la 
certain:  As  long  as  the  air  war  continues, 
more  men  now  free  will  be  shot  out  of  the 
sky,  killed,  woimded.  or  captiired  until  the 
bombing  ends. 

INETFECnVENESS 

The  bombing  does  not  stop  guerilla  ad- 
vances on  the  groiind  or  significantly  Im- 
pair the  flow  of  supplies.  It  is  mUltarlly  and 
politically  counterproductive  because  of  Its 
tendency  to  alienate  civilians  and  assist  In- 
surgent recruitment. 

The  guerrilla  nature  of  the  fighting  neu- 
tralizes much  of  the  traditional  combat  role 
of  air  power.  American  planes  can  rarely 
locate  enemy  forces  who  move  in  small 
groups  by  night  under  the  cover  of  the 
forest.  The  niunber  of  stationary  "military" 
targets  in  a  guerrilla  war  are  relatively  few 
and  strategically  unimportant.  Those  that 
are  struck  are  quickly  repaired.  DoD  statis- 
tics Indicate  that  less  than  10  percent  of  all 
sorties  are  flown  in  close  air  support  of  em- 
battled troops.  The  vast  majority  of  the  raids 
involve  "harassment  and  interdiction"  mis- 
sions against  an  unidentifiable  enemy  and 
elusive  logistical  networks. 

Efforts  at  interdiction  have  proven  ex- 
tremely costly  and  Ineffective,  undermined 
by  the  very  low  level  of  externally  supplied 
materials  necessary  to  fuel  the  Insurgency 
and  by  the  willingness  of  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese  to  provide  the  level  of  aid  nec- 
essary to  replace  any  losses.  The  DoD  has 
estimated  that  the  Insurgency  requires  only 
15-30  tons  dally  of  Imported  material  to 
maintain  a  moderate  level  of  activity.  This 
amount  of  supplies  can  be  transported  In 
10-15  trucks  or  on  75-150  bicycles  each  fltted 
with  an  A-frame.  As  Dr.  Marvin  Oolderberger 
director  of  the  1966  DoD  evaluation  of  the 


air  war,  has  pointed  out,  it  is  ln4>os6ibIe  to 
prevent  150  bicycles  from  moving  through 
the  Jvmgle. 

Secret  Jason  study  conclusions — 1967 

"As  of  October  1967,  the  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  has  had  no  measurable  effect 
on  Hanoi's  ability  to  mount  and  support 
military  operations  in  the  South.  North  Viet- 
nam supports  operations  in  the  South  mainly 
by  functioning  as  a  logistic  funnel  and  pro- 
viding a  source  of  manpower,  from  an  econ- 
omy in  which  manpower  has  been  widely 
luider-utllized.  Most  of  the  essential  military 
supplies  that  the  VC/NVA  forces  in  the 
South  require  from  external  sources  are  pro- 
vided by  the  USSR,  Eastern  Europe  and  Com- 
munist China.  Furthermore,  the  volume  of 
such  supplies  is  so  low  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  capacity  of  North  Vietnam's 
flexible  transportation  network  is  required 
to  maintain  that  flow. 

"It  has  become  increasingly  less  vulnerable 
to  aerial  interdiction  aimed  at  reducing  the 
flow  of  men  and  materiel  from  the  North  to 
the  South  because  it  has  made  its  transporta- 
tion system  more  redundant,  reduced  the  size 
and  increased  the  number  of  depots  and 
eliminated  choke  points. 

"The  second  objective  of  the  bombing,  to 
raise  South  Vietnamese  morale,  has  been 
substantially  achieved.  There  had  been  an 
appreciable  Improvement  In  South  Vietnam- 
ese morale  immediately  after  the  bombing 
began  and  subsequent  buoyancy  always  ac- 
companied major  new  escalations  of  the  air 
war.  But  the  effect  was  always  transient. 
fading  as  a  particular  pattern  of  attack  be- 
came a  part  of  the  routine  of  the  war.  There 
was  no  Indication  that  bombing  could  ever 
oonstitute  a  permanent  support  for  South 
Vietnamese  morale  if  the  situation  in  the 
South  itself  was  adverse. 

"Shortages  of  food  and  clothing,  travel  re- 
strictions, separations  of  families,  lack  of 
adequate  medical  and  educational  facilities, 
and  heavy  work  loads  have  tended  to  affect 
adversely  civilian  morcde.  However,  there  are 
few  If  any  reliable  reports  on  a  breakdown 
of  the  commitment  of  the  people  to  support 
the  war.  Unlike  the  situation  in  the  South, 
there  are  no  reports  of  marked  Increases  of 
absenteeism,  draft  dodging,  black  market 
operations  or  prostitution.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  possible  war  weariness  among  the 
people  has  shaken  the  leadership's  belief 
that  they  can  continue  to  endure  the  bomb- 
ing and  outlast  the  U.S.  and  SVN  in  a  pro- 
tracted war  of  attrition."  {Pentagon  Paper 
summary  of  1967,  Gravel  edition,  reprinted 
in  F>AJ3.  newsletter,  2/72) 

CIVILIAN  CASUALTIES 

The  air  war  causes  a  high  degree  of  civilian 
casualties 

The  heavy  civilian  toll  taken  by  the  bomb- 
ing In  the  past  has  been  well-documented, 
though  the  Department  of  Defense  said  in 
April,  1971  that  it  had  never  attempted  to 
study  the  number  of  civilians  wounded  or 
killed  by  American  bombing.  Although  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  actual  numbers  of 
killed  and  wounded  at  the  present  moment, 
we  may  assume  that  they  are  quite  high. 
There  are  still  several  million  civilians  liv- 
ing In  areas  under  bombardment,  and  still 
60,000  tons  of  bombs  falling  monthly.  The 
drop  in  monthly  bombing  tonnages  which 
has  taken  place  under  Nixon  does  not  reflect 
a  decline  In  civilian  casualties.  His  Admin- 
istration has  switched  the  focus  of  the  bomb- 
ing to  Laos  and  Cambodia,  where  there  are 
even  fewer  military  targets  than  In  Vietnam. 

A  recent  Government  Accounting  Office  re- 
port shovre  that  the  air  war  has  been  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  producing  nearly  2  million  refu- 
gees in  Cambodia,  or  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Cornell  study  shows  that  the 
U.S.  has  dropped  140,000  tons  on  Cambodia, 
compared  with  over  1.6  million  tons  on  Laos, 
where  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  population,  or 
700,000  have  been  refuged. 


The  air  war  causes  far  more  civilian  than 
military  casualties 
The  US.  bombers  cannot  locate  guerrilla 
soldiers  who  sleep  by  day  and  mov«^^^ 
Z  forest  at  night  In  small  groups.  Bombers 
Sually  wind  up  striking  at  the  on^y  slgM 
rf  human  life  they  can  see  from  the  air:  flres, 
cultivated  fields,  footprints,  cut  or  trampled 
!lL  etc.  These  aw  located  in  and  around 
finaies  They  are  most  often  produced  by 
ch^Stons,  who  are  Ued  down  by  their  fam- 
ulMlmd  cannot  live  a  life  on  the  move. 
Sllse  fixed  targets  designated  as  "mill- 
Sr'-roads.  fe^  crossings,  bridges-are 
^clsely  where  the  highest  concentrations  of 
dvUlans  are.  In  rural  lands  such  as  Indo- 
rhina  it  is  the  roads,  bridges  and  ferry  croes- 
^  which  attract  civilian  concentrations. 


Of  his  words,  and  cynical  about  getting 
action  on  their  own  requests. 

Columnist  Joseph  Kraft  has  com- 
mented that: 

The  crisis  of  confidence  U  probably  the 
IwevaUlng  fact  of  American  puWlc  life. 

Reporter  David  8.  Broder  writes: 
What  must  concern  us  now  to  the  rising 
level  of  public  frustration  with  govwninent- 
and-pcHltics-as-usual.  For  It  Is  not  Just  a  few 
radical  students  who  say  and  believe  that 
the  political  system  Is  not  working.  Millions 
of  ordinary,  hardworking  Americans  recog- 
nize that  government  is  not  dealing  with  the 
problems  that  are  uppermost  in  their  lives: 
blme  and  drugs  and  war  and  Inflation  and 
unfair  tax  load*  and  fear  of  unemployment 


THE  CRISIS  OP  CONFIDENCE 
IN  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
nrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
laan  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haiolton)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
icans'are  losing  confidence  in  toe  ability 
of  their  Government  to  govern  and  their 
leaders  to  lead.  They  just  are  not  si^ 
that  government  today  can  act  with  the 
force  and  the  imagination  necessary  to 
meet  current  problems.  They  know  that 
government  is  not  working  as  well  as  it 

should.  „. 

This  loss  of  confidence  in  government 
may  be  the  most  serious  problem  facing 
government  today.  ,      ^,       ^^  i. 

There  are  many  recent  indications  that 
public  confidence  in  government  is  lack- 

ing' 

First.  Only  about  one-third  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  Indicate  satisfaction  with  the 
way  this  Nation  is  being  governed,  ac- 
cording to  a  February.  1972.  Gallup  poU. 
Second.  In  early  1971.  another  Q^up 
poll  showed  urgent  pubUc  concern  about 
national  unrest  and  leadership.  Many  of 
those  polled  felt  that  governmental  lead- 
ers were  not  trying  hard  enough  to  solve 
the  problems  the  country  faces. 

Third  A  survey  last  fall  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  showed  that  our  poUtical  sys- 
tem faces  a  crisis  of  confidence,  with 
voters  complaining  that  pubUc  officials 
are  unresponsive,  unpredictable,  and  un- 
trustworthy. ,  ^.  i.  J 
Fourth.  A  recent  Harris  poll  indicated 
that  the  pubUc  beUeves.  by  a  65  to  25 
percent  margin,  that  "only  a  few  men  in 
politics  are  dedicated  public  servants. 
They  also  believe,  by  an  81  to  11  percent 
margin,  that  most  elected  officials  prom- 
ise one  thing  and  do  sometlung  different 
once  in  office.  Ahnost  60  percent  beUeve 
that  most  politicians  take  graft.  Harris 
poll  results  over  a  period  of  4  years  reveal 
a  diminishing  trust  in  politics  and  politi- 
cians. 

The  current  attitude  toward  our  polit- 
ical leadership  is  typified  by  the  comment 
made  by  the  midwestern  farmer: 

I  wouldn't  trust  a  poUticlan  If  he  told  me 
the  sun  rose  in  the  East. 

This  distrustful  attitude  extends  not 
only  to  the  men  who  exercise  power,  but 
also  to  the  quality  of  the  Information 
upon  which  they  act,  and  the  efflciaicy  of 
the  organizations  they  direct. 

Any  public  official  can  confirm  that 
people  are  suspicious  of  his  motives,  wary 
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The  President  put  it  more  bluntiy 
when  he  said  that  people  are  simply  fed 
up  with  government.  ^  ,_  ^    ^ 

The  gravity  of  this  public  attitude  to- 
ward government  is  that  a  democratic 
government  depends  on  people  who  be- 
lieve in  It.  Without  an  attitude  of  trust 
and  confidence  toward  the  government, 
a  democratic  government  will  not  work. 
Our  tax  collection  system  depMids  pri- 
marily upon  people  willingly  assessing 
themselves:  It  wUl  coUapse  If  people  come 
to  believe  that  taxes  are  basically  unfair. 

This  Government  is  based  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  If  the  American 
people  lose  confidence  In  their  Govern- 
ment, believing  it  is  unfair  or  unrespOT- 
slve  or  just  plain  incompetent,  they  wiu 
soon  withdraw  their  consent  to  be  gov- 
erned. Clearly,  public  distrust,  suspicion, 
and  cynicism  about  government  coirode 
the  foundations  of  free  government. 

WHY  IS  CONFmENCE  LACKING? 


There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
people's  lack  of  confidence  in  govern- 
ment. .     , 

First,  few  people  reaUy  feel  a  part  of 
the  political  system.  They  feel  that  the 
system  has  passed  them  by,  and  that 
they  no  longer  have  an  impact  on  de- 
cisions. A  feeling  of  powerlessness  grips 

One  evidence  of  their  feeling  Is  the 
high  number  of  non-voters  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States,  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  and  tiie  world's  greatest 
democracy,  lags  far  behind  many  other 
free  countries  In  voter  participatim. 

Any  public  official  is  familiar  with  the 
remark.  "What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  I  vote  or  not?  It  doesn't  seem  to 
do  any  good."  A  favorite  story  of  many 
politicians  is  about  the  lady  who  re- 
sponded to  tiie  question  about  why  ^e 
did  not  vote  by  saying  that  she  did  not 
want  to  encourage  any  of  the  candidates. 

People  no  longer  see  a  clear  relation- 
ship between  what  they  think,  support, 
and  work  for,  and  what  actually  happens. 
They  doubt  the  responsiveness  of  the  sys- 

*^Second,  people  believe  that  govern- 
ment officials  do  not  teU  them  the  whole 
truth.  This  apparent  inabUlty  of  pohtlcal 
leaders  to  come  clean  with  the  public  is 
another  reason  for  theh-  distrust  of  gov- 
ernment. Anxious  to  espouse  Popvlar 
rather  than  effective  solutions,  politicians 
are  strong  on  rhetoric,  weak  on  candor, 
and  skillful  at  half  truths. 

Credibility  is  a  favorite  word  In  politics 
today  because  of  the  long  list  of  recent 
experiences  which  have  taught  the  Amer- 


ican people  to  doubt  the  statements  of 
their  poUtical  leaders. 

Third,  government  has  become  too  Dig 
for  understanding  or  efficiency.  Govern- 
ment Is  no  longer  plain,  simple,  and  in- 
telligible. Its  vastness  defies  comprehen- 
sion; It  baffies  and  confuses  people.  Not 
understandhig  It.  they  do  not  have  con- 
fidence In  It.  ,  ^ 

And  no  wonder.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  a  quarter  trillion  dollars  a 
year,  employs  one  out  of  every  16  working 
Americans,  administers  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  land,  occupies  over  42.000 
buUdings,  consumes  over  1  triUlon  pieces 
of  paper  a  year,  and  operates  according 
to  12.000  pages  of  laws. 

No  one  expects  it  to  run  as  smoothly  as 
the  neighborhood  grocery,  but  even  m^- 
Ing  allowances,  the  public  sees  too  much 
bureaucratic  confusion,  delay,  and  gen- 
eral mismanagement. 

Fourth,  the  Government  operates  too 
secretiy.  Any  reasonable  person  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  of  secrecy  ^  <3ovem- 
ment  in  a  number  of  situations,  including 
Intelligence  information,  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations. miUtary  plans,  and  secret 
weapons.  But  secrecy  has  become  an  ac- 
cented way  of  doing  business  in  Washing- 
S  Sa  presumption  of  nondisclosure 
ot  Government  papers,  and  an  absurd 
Classification  system,  pe  Nixon  admm- 
istration.  not  the  Arst  offender  ^  air- 
rently  denying  tiie  pubUc  World  War  n 
documents  of  27  years  vintage. 

The  people  do  not  Uke  secrecy  or  a 
government  that  practices  it. 
Rftii.  people  expect  more  of  govem- 

""^heir  standards  of  Performance  for 
integrity,  efficiency,  accountability,  re- 
sponsiveness, and  results  Jfve  soared 
PeoDle  expect  government  to  solve  most 
Sems^d  when  action  does  not 
Sme  M  is  ineffective,  they  become  crit- 
fcTb^aSe  their  expectations  are  not 
met.  AS  Uie  gap  between  Uie  people  s 
SSctation  and  Uie  governments  per- 
f JJmance  widens,  distrust  of  govern- 
ment escalates.  .,«,„,,*  agenda  of 

With  the  long  and  difficult  aKf^  °^ 
national  problems.  Uie  democratic  proc- 
ess  is  in  for  some  rugged  testing  In  the 
^rs  ahead.  That  process  cannot  suc- 
c2d  if  people  lack  confidence  in  it. 

like    most   tilings    tiiese    days,    ttie 

rem'Sy  "oT  tiie    P-f^s    dist^-^^,? 
government  is  complex,  but  these  sev 
l?al    steps   would   help   restore   pubUC 
confidence. 

STEPS  TO  RESTOaE  COOTnOHCE 

First,   increased   voter   Participation. 
The  siiUle  most  critical  Person^  ac^ 
Z  Hpmocracy  Is  when  individuals  eiecj 
JkeipS  officials  to  shape  tiie  broad 
outlines  of  government  poUcy. 
^''Sfe  more  people  vote^  the  more  gov- 
ernment  refiects  Uaeir  wishes  and  satts- 
ISthelr  needs,  and  tiie  more  vital  Is  Uie 
Imme  of  tiie  consent  of  fee  govern^. 
New  strengtii  can  be  brought  to  the 
democratic  process  by  broadening  par- 
SSn  in  It.  This  is  Uie  l^ey  to  toe 
Juture  vitality  and  vibrancy  of  the  sys- 
tem. People  who  are  Involved  In  Uie 
?r^e^  have  a  stake  In  the  system  and 
Sey  are  not  so  quick  to  yield  to  cyni- 
cism, despair,  or  distrust. 
Persons  who  do  not  vote  are  often 
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alienated  from  the  system,  and,  by  their 
simple  act  of  not  voting,  they  threaten 
the  survival  of  democracy  itself. 

The  distastefxil  fact  Is.  of  course,  that 
millions  of  Americans  do  not  vote: 

First,  in  the  1968  presidential  election 
31.8  million  people  voted  for  Richard 
Nixon,  31.3  million  for  Hubert  Hum- 
PHRKT,  and  47  million — or  40  percent  of 
the  electorate— did  not  vote  at  all. 

Sec<Hid,  the  number  of  nonvoters  has 
been  increasing  sharply,  from  39  million 
in  1960,  to  43  million  in  1964.  to  47  mil- 
lion  in  1968.  U  this  trend  continues,  in 
20  years  we  will  have  from  70  to  90  mil- 
lion nonvoters  in  an  election  for 
President. 

Dissolving  voter  apathy  will  not  be 
easy,  but.  at  the  very  least,  the  barriers 
between  the  citizen  and  the  voting  booth 
must  be  removed. 

Richard  Scammon.  the  elections  an- 
alyst, has  said  that  "voting  ought  to  be 
as  simple  as  making  a  telephone  call." 
Today  it  certainly  is  not. 

Residential  reqiUrements  for  voting, 
registration  procedures,  and  election  day 
inconveniences  are  the  major  barriers 
that  can  be  reduced  or  removed. 

KBaiDBMTIAL  BBQlTimBlIZNTS 

Five  million  citizens  were  prevented 
from  voting  in  1968  in  the  Presidential 
election  merely  because  they  moved  from 
one  State  to  another  Just  before  the 
election. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  ruled  that 
it  is  unconstitutional  to  deny  the  vote  to 
anyone  merely  because  he  has  not  lived 
for  a  particular  period  of  time  in  the 
State  or  locality  where  he  seeks  to  vote. 
The  decision  may  enfranchise  millions  of 
citizens,  and  it  is  a  major  step  in  in- 
creasing voter  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral process. 

RlCISniATION  PKOCKDintlfl 

The  finest  voting  system  in  the  world 
would  not  work  if  registration  procedures 
discourage  voters. 

Present  registration  procedures  can  re- 
quire registration  at  the  Court  House,  or 
some  other  office  miles  from  home,  or  al- 
low registration  only  occasionally. 

In  Indiana,  it  takes  a  rather  sophisti- 
cated student  of  politics  to  know  when, 
where,  and  with  whom  to  register. 

Registration  beccHnes  an  obstacle 
course  for  the  voter  rather  than  an  as- 
sistance to  voting.  In  1968  over  3  mOlion 
people  did  not  get  the  chance  to  vote 
because  they  found  registration  proce- 
lures  too  Inconvenient. 

A  universal  voter  enrcdlment  plan 
would  get  more  people  registered,  and. 
since  almost  90  percent  of  the  Americans 
registered  to  vote  cast  their  ballots  in 
1968.  such  a  plan  would  sharply  Increase 
voting  participation. 

ZLSCnON  DAT   PTCOM  VKM igWOM 

In  1968,  an  estimated  6  million  Ameri- 
cans did  not  vote  because  they  could  not 
leave  work  or  they  were  away  from  home. 
We  make  it  tough  to  vote  by: 

Voting  in  the  middle  of  the  work  week. 

Voting  the  same  hours  we  always  have, 
even  though  the  population  has  doubled. 

Shortening  the  hours  for  voting  from 
time  to  time  in  some  States,  including 
Indiana. 


Voting  In  places  that  are  often  Jammed 
with  voters,  that  are  often  cold  or  wet. 
and  with  no  places  for  the  old  or  dis- 
abled to  sit  down  while  they  wait. 

Voting  should  not  be  a  burden,  and 
most  of  these  inconveniences  could  be 
easily  removed.  Designating  Federal 
Election  Day  a  national  holiday  would 
also  help. 

OnN  AlfB   MOKB   RONXST  CAICPAXON  FINANCINO 

The  most  important  facts  about  cam- 
paigning today  are  that  political  cam- 
paigns are  f  rii^tf  ully  expensive  and  that 
most  of  the  expenditures  go  imreported. 
PrcHn  the  public  record,  pe(H>le  cannot 
tell  where  the  money  comes  from  or  how 
it  is  spent. 

The  democratic  process  requires  a  sys- 
tem that  is  open  and  honest.  The  present 
system  is  neither. 

Campaigning  costs  have  reached  the 
stage  where  they  threaten  the  lif^lood 
of  the  draaocratlc  system.  They  simply 
must  be  gotten  under  control. 

The  outstanding  political  upsets  of 
1970  were  made  by  men  of  great  wealth, 
using  television  and  Q>endlng  their  way 
from  obscurity  to  fame  in  a  matter  of 
weeks;  candidates  like  Ottinger.  Metzen- 
baimi,  Buckley.  Bentsen,  and  Shapp. 

Fifteen  candidates  ran  in  the  1970 
Senate  races  in  seven  large  States.  Eleven 
of  the  15  were  millionaires,  and  all  of  the 
seven  winners  were  millionaires. 

Hie  amount  of  money  spent  per  vote 
cast  in  presidential  campaigns  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  decade: 

In  1960,  32  cents  per  vote  cast. 

In  1968,  67  cents  was  spent  for  each 
vote. 

While  the  costs  of  campaigns  has  ex- 
ploded, the  nimiber  of  contributions 
shrinks  with  90  percent  of  all  campaign 
funds  contributed  by  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  American  population. 

Honest  and  open  elections  for  public 
offices  will  restore  public  respect  for  the 
political  processes. 

The  new  campaign  finance  reform  law. 
providing  for  limitations  on  the  amount 
candidates  can  spend  cm  the  news  media, 
disclosxire  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures, and  frequent  reports  by  candi- 
dates will,  if  strictly  enforced,  be  a  major 
step  forward,  and  hopefully  will  begin 
to  restore  integrity  to  the  financing  of 
political  campaigns.  The  recent  exam- 
ple of  presidential  candidates  making 
known  their  contribirtions  is  heartening 
and  hopefully  will  encourage  other  can- 
didates to  do  the  same. 

DfCSXASXO  CAinWK 

Examples  of  lack  of  candor  by  public 
officials  can  be  gathered  almost  daily: 

President  Nixon  spoke  publicly  of  neu- 
tralism toward  India  and  Pakistan  in 
their  war  last  December,  when  his  in- 
structions to  his  military  and  intelligence 
heads  were  to  "tilt"  toward  Pakistan. 

Secretary  Connally  r^ieatedly  said 
prior  to  Isust  December  18  that  the  dol- 
lar would  not  be  devalued,  when  that 
was  precisely  what  he  was  planning  to 
do. 

President  N1x<hi  Indicated  on  June  17, 
1970,  that  "I  will  not  take  this  country 
down  the  roful  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols." A  little  over  a  year  later,  that 
was  the  road  the  Nation  was  on. 


A  Secretary  of  Defense  blandly  ex- 
plained why  the  President  escalated 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  In  December 
1971.  by  stating  that  it  was  done  to  re- 
duce American  casualties  and  protect 
American  troops.  That  week  only  one 
American  had  been  killed. 

A  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
chief  fimdraiser  for  the  President,  inno- 
cently stated  on  nationwide  TV,  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  large  contributions 
to  the  President's  campaign  fund  from 
dairy  associations  shortly  after  the  Pres- 
ident sharply  Increased  the  price  support 
for  milk. 

Tbese  examples  are  chosra  because 
they  are  recent.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion, however,  has  no  m(m(H?oly  on  a  lack 
of  candor. 

The  Pentagon  papers  of  last  June 
Jolted  public  confidence  in  the  utterances 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. Those  papers  demonstrated  that 
Government  did  not  act  in  a  manner  to 
earn  the  confidence  of  the  people.  While 
policymakers  were  involved  in  raging  de- 
bates over  the  Vietnsun  confiict,  very  lit- 
tle of  it  surf8u;ed.  The  American  people. 
who  had  the  most  at  stake,  were  given 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  imderstand 
the  stakes,  the  difficulties,  and  the  op- 
tions. 

When  elected  leaders  hesitate  to  deal 
with  the  difficult  issues  of  the  day  with 
candor  and  honesty,  the  opportimity  for 
the  dialog  upon  which  a  democracy  de- 
pends Is  denied.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  people  do  not  get  reliable  in- 
formation and  cannot  perform  their  rolls 
In  a  democratic  society.  The  Pentagon 
papers  ^owed  that  Vietnam  policy  was 
made  by  so  few  officials  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  exposed  to  debate  and  discus- 
sion, especially  on  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  (^Jectlves. 

Soaring  rhetoric  by  public  officials  of- 
ten contributes  to  the  lack  of  candor.  In 
their  enthusiasm  for  a  proposal,  and  in 
an  effort  to  sell  it,  their  words  ensnare 
them  into  exaggerations.  All  of  us  in  pub- 
lic life  should  know  by  now  that  poverty. 
discrimination,  and  polluted  water  will 
not  yield  to  fancy  words,  and  we  should 
focus  on  the  really  pertinent  question  of 
whether  we  are  willing,  or  able,  to  pro- 
vide the  resources,  both  human  and  ma- 
terial, over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
achieve  our  exalted  goals. 

It  is  not  being  candid  with  people  to 
proclaim  unlimited  goals  and  then  use 
limited  resources  to  try  to  acliieve  them. 
So  long  as  public  officials  are  not  can- 
did with  the  people  about  the  size  and 
difficulty  of  the  problems,  and  the  cost 
of  solving  them,  people  will  be  misled 
and  their  distrust  of  goverrunent  will 
grow. 

The  sentiment  is  building  that  no  high 
official  in  Washington  Is  to  be  taken  at 
his  word.  With  the  record  of  perform- 
ance in  recent  years,  the  average  citizen 
cannot  really  be  blamed  if  he  doubts  the 
candor  of  American  officials. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  to  reaffirm 
the  fundamental  aspects  of  a  democracy: 
its  openness  and  its  reliance  on  public 
discussion. 

Candor  means  to  acknowledge  that  we 
do  not  have  all  the  answers  to  all  the 
problems  that  beset  us,  that  we  acknowl- 


«iee  the  dlfficulUes  and  the  costs  of  the 
Svocated  proposal,  that  we  adn^t  w- 
rOTs  that  we  use  experimentaUon  and 
nUot  programs  more  extensively,  and 
Sit  we  restrain  our  rhetoric.  Candor  by 
Sibllc  officials  requires  an  act  of  faith 
to  the  ability  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
Dcople  but  it  Is  essential  to  the  proper 
fmcUonlng  of  the  democratic  system. 
atcwust  ACCMSTKLrrr  Aim  ACcouNXABiirrT 
or  P17BUC  omciALa 


Another  step  to  improve  public  con- 
fidence in  Government  is  to  increase  the 
ftccesslbiUty  of  pubUc  officials.  PubUc  <^- 
cials  unfortunately  enjoy  being  In  the 
public  eye,  but  not  under  public  scruttoy. 
Government  is  responsible  only  if  tae 
decisionmakers  are  accessible  to  the  peo- 
nie  and  accounteble  for  their  decisions. 
rhey  must  be  where  they  can  be  asked 
tough  questions,  and  made  to  give  the 
best  answers  they  can. 

The  President's  press  conferences  are 
a  good  example  of  executive  Isolation. 
The  President  held  only  nine  press  con- 
fwences  in  1971,  and  four  of  these  were 
called  on  short  notice  and  attended  by 
only  the  regular  White  House  press 
corps  By  comparison.  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower and  Johnson  averaged  21  each 
year.  The  decline  of  the  use  of  press  con- 
ferences deprives  the  public  of  Its  best 
opportimity  to  examine  the  President  at 
close  range. 

Many  top  policymakers  simply  are  not 
accessible  or  accountable  to  the  people  in 
any  direct  way.  The  doctrine  of  execu- 
tive privilege  cloaks  from  view  many  of 
the  Oovenunent's  most  Important  offi- 
cials. Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  Is  widely  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  President's  fore- 
most foreign  poUcy  adviser,  yet  he  Is  not 
available  to  appear  before  congression- 
al committees,  and  only  rarely  is  avail- 
able to  the  press.  Mr.  Peter  Planigan,  a 
Presidential  adviser,  who  Is  apparently 
Intimately  Involved  to  the  Government's 
antitrust  policy,  likewise  Is  not  avaUable 
to  public  scruttoy.  ,    ^     , 

In  their  conduct  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness congressional  leaders  as  well  are 
often  toaccessible  to  the  public.  Part  of 
the  problem  to  the  Congress  is  that  pow- 
er is  anonymous,  resting  to  the  hands  of 
few  men  who,  so  far  as  the  public  Is  con- 
cerned, are  imknown.  The  chairmen  of 
the  most  Important  committees  could 
walk  toto  most  gatherings  to  America 
and  be  unrecognized.  If  we  are  to  have 
open  decisions,  openly  arrived  at.  men 
with  such  vast  power  must  be  open  to 
public  view,  accountable  to  the  public, 
and  the  opportunities  for  free  exchange 
of  opinions  between  the  people  and  their 
leaders  must  be  maximized. 

U88  SBCBBCT 

A  government  that  prefers  to  do  its 
bustoess  to  secret  will  not  have  the  pub- 
lic's confidence. 

Over  the  past  decade.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated an  average  of  more  than  $130 
billion  a  year  to  run  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, fund  public  programs,  and  carry 
out  national  priorities.  In  each  instance, 
the  appropriations  process  has  been  dom- 
inated by  secrecy,  from  closed  committee 
heartogs  to  secret  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferences. This  process  makes  a  farce  of 
the  principle  of  open  government. 


Fortunately,  some  reforms  have  oc- 
curred, which  are  beginning  to  <H>en  the 
congressional  appropriations  process  to 
public  examlnatlwi,  TTie  House  Appro- 
priaaoDs  Committee  held  a  few  open 
hf^rtnpi  last  year,  although  92  percent 
of  its  hearings  were  closed.  With  the  re- 
corded teller  vote  the  House  is  record- 
ing publicly  more  of  its  votes:  820  rec- 
ord votes  occurred  to  1971;  the  largest 
number  ever  taken  to  a  stogie  year. 

Ift   the   executive,   a   comprehensive 
classification  system  for  pi&llc  docu- 
ments keeps  tof ormation  from  the  people. 
This  perverse  system  lessens  the  flow  of 
full  information  and  tohlbits  the  puWic's 
understanding  of  current  events.  It  allows 
policymakers  to  operate  with  bltoders 
on.  The  historical  record  offers  no  proof 
that  officials  protected  from  pubUc  scru- 
tiny by  the  classification  system  make 
wiser  declslMis  than  they  would  other- 
wise, and  the  democratic  process  argues 
Just  the  opposite.                                      ^ 
DisttocUve  marks  of  democracy  are  its 
commitment  to  an  open  society,  and  the 
assumptions  that  p<dicy  can  be  improved 
by  steady  public  examtoation  and  do- 
bate.  - 

Few  things  should  be  immune  from 
public  scruttoy  and  criticism,  because 
only  by  such  examtoation  and  criticism 
can  mistakes  be  corrected. 

TO  achieve  these  objectives  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  several  basic  alterations 
should  be  made  to  the  classification  sys- 
tem. Some  propose  that  any  paper 
stamped  secret  should  become  public  In 
2  years,  and  top  secret  papers  should  be 
made  pubUc  to  3  years,  with  a  congres- 
sionally  appototed  commission  to  make 
exceptions.  Others  suggest  a  more  ex- 
twided  period  of  5  to  10  years. 

At  the  very  least,  disclosure  should  be 
the  rule,  not  the  exc^>tion.  and  the  bur- 
den should  be  placed  on  the  PWeral 
agaicy.  not  on  the  party  seeking  disclo- 
sure, to  Justify  denytog  toformation  to 

the  pubUc.  X     ,.    1* 

The  recent  Executive  order  to  limit 
secrecy  to  Federal  documents  states 
some  salutary  principles,  urgtog  that 
classification  be  used  with  utmost  re- 
straint, but  the  real  test  will  come  to 
the  administration  of  the  order  to  see 
if  the  tendency  of  the  bureaucracy  to 
overclassify  can  be  corrected. 

IHCBKASE  rAONXSS   TS   GOVBUn«I»T 


Many  people  have  lost  confidence  to 
government  because  they  feel  that  their. 
Government  does  not  give  them  a  fair 
shake.  They  are  rigjit. 

Our  laws  are  full  of  provisions  that 
residt  to  special  treatment  for  special 
toterests.  A  recent  congressional  report 
showed  that  direct  and  tadirect  Govern- 
ment subsidies  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer at  least  $63  billion  a  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  $308  for  each  citizen, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  spends  each  year.  More 
than  half  the  total,  or  $38  bilUon,  is  to 
tax  subsidies,  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  special  privileges  dominate  our 

Although  tax  burdens  for  todividiials 
are  thought  to  vary  accordtag  to  an  ta- 
dividual's  abiUty  to  pay,  the  reality  Is 
vastly  different  because   a  variety   of 


special  exemptions,  incentives,  and  priv- 
ileges weaken  the  progressive  nature  of 
the  tocome  tax,  and  fill  the  tax  law  with 
toequittes: 

The  stated  tax  rates  are  from  14  to 
70  percent,  but  the  real  rates  range  from 
less  than  2  percent  to  a  maximum  of 
32  percent  of  income  at  levels  of  $1  mil- 
lion and  over— 112  persons  with  tocomes 
of  $200,000  and  over  paid  no  taxes  at 
all  in  1970. 

While  the  ordinary  taxpayer  pays 
around  20  percent  of  his  wages  to  taxes, 
the  oil  companies  paid  an  average  of 
8.7  percent  of  their  tocome  to  taxes  in 
1970. 

People  eamtog  less  than  $2,000  an- 
nually pay  about  50  percent  of  their 
income  to  all  types  of  taxes  while  peo- 
ple eamtog  over  $50,000  pay  a  lower  rate 
of  45  percent. 

Studies  show  that  the  higher  a  tax- 
payer climbs  above  the  middle  income 
brackets,  the  better  chance  he  has  of 
pajrtog  no  tocome  tax  at  all. 

In  1970,  1,338  persons  with  tocomes 
above  $50,000  paid  no  Federal  tocome 
tax  and  the  percentage  of  people  who 
escape  aU  taxes  rose  steadily  to  every 
income  bracket  from  $15,000  to  $1  mil- 
li<m. 

In  addlticm  to  the  tax  subsidies,  there 
axe  cash,  credit,  and  bencflt-to-ktod 
subsidies.  All  of  these  special  provisions 
are  not  detrimental,  just  as  all  of  the 
tax  subsidies  are  not.  But  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  arouse  growing  feel- 
ings among  more  and  more  Americans 
that  their  Government  Is  not  aa  "fair" 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

A  concern  for  fairness  requires  a 
searching  and  conttoutog  examination 
toto  these  subsidies,  asking  the  tough 
questions  about  their  economic  benefits 
and  real  costs,  whether  alternative  ap- 
proaches can  do  the  Job  better,  and 
whether  more  reliance  on  the  market- 
place would  be  a  more  efficient  way  to 
achieve  the  goals. 

Most  Americans  would  feel  better 
about  the  fairness  of  their  Government 
if  they  knew  that  this  ktod  of  examina- 
tion was  taktog  place  on  a  sustatoed 
basis. 

At  the  very  least  Government  should 
launch  a  major  effort  to  bring  fairness 
and  equity  to  the  tax  and  subsidy  pro- 
grams. 

SraENCTBXN   THX   ITDESAL  STSmC 


Part  of  the  reason  people  lack  con- 
fidence in  government  is  because  govern- 
ment is  too  big,  complex,  and  toefflcient. 
To  recapture  that  confidence  an  imre- 
lenttog  effort  must  be  made  to  make 
government  and  aU  its  various  institu- 
tions work  better. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  federal 
system  has  been  its  remarkable  capacity 
to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances,  be- 
oatue  tiie  rate  of  change  is  so  swift  today 
we  face  problems  of  totaUy  different 
magnitudes.  Many  institutions  of  gov- 
errunent cling  to  policies  and  practices 
that  hardly  satisfy  the  modest  require- 
ments of  the  1930's  and  1940's  and  are 
grossly  unsuited  to  cope  with  the  kinds  of 
challenges  we  have  today.  The  result  is 
that  our  federal  system  Is  on  trial  as 
never  before. 
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All  levels  of  government  in  the  federal 
system  must  be  strengthened  and  re- 
formed. Exclusive  action  by  any  one  level 
of  government  will  simply  not  solve  the 
problems.  The  burden  of  governing  Is  too 
big  and  too  complex  for  one  branch  of 
government  to  handle  efBciently. 

The  basic  question  is  how  to  organize 
to  deal  efiQciently  and  effectively  with  the 
complexities  and  the  burdens  of  a  dy- 
namic America. 

State  governments  need  to  be  modern- 
ized and  strengthened.  In  1967,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  com- 
piled a  list  of  outmoded  State  government 
structures  which  has  changed  little  in 
recent  years: 

Only  a  handful  of  States  have  adopted 
new  constitutions  since  1945.  Most  of  the 
State  constitutions  were  drafted  in  the 
1800's — Indiana's  was  adopted  in  1851. 

More  than  half  of  the  State  legislatures 
still  meet  at  regular  sessions  once  each 
2  years,  and  under  wholly  inadequate 
time  limits  in  most  cases. 

Many  State  legislatures  are  imwieldy 
in  size.  Less  than  half  of  lower  chambers 
have  fewer  than  100  members. 

Only  a  few  States  give  their  Governors 
sufiBcient  administrative  authority  to 
meet  fully  the  responsibilities  of  the 
ofiBce. 

Almost  half  the  States,  Including  In- 
diana, deny  their  Governors  a  second  or 
third  consecutive  term,  which  reduces 
the  Qovemor's  ability  to  provide  politi- 
cal, as  well  as  administrative,  leadership. 

To  strengthen  State  governments  sev- 
eral steps  should  be  taken  to: 

Reduce  the  number  of  elected  officials. 

Provide  Governors  with  the  authority 
they  need  to  deal  with  their  responsibili- 
ties, and  sufficient  staff  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Limit  the  size  of  State  legislatures  and 
upgrade  their  facilities,  strengthen  their 
staffs  and  Improve  their  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

Local  governments,  too,  nieed  to  be  re- 
shaped, including  steps  to: 

Reduce  the  number  of  elected  officials. 

Enlargre  the  areas  served  to  provide  the 
resources  for  effective  action. 

Strengthen  their  authority  to  act. 

State  and  local  governments  have 
made  progress  in  increasing  their  effec- 
tiveness and  strengthening  their  ability 
to  act,  but  the  question  remains  whether 
they  have  moved  ahead  rapidly  enough 
in  view  of  the  problems. 

Reform  is  also  needed  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Although  it  is  one  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful political  legislatures  in  the  world, 
it  has  not  faced  the  demands  upon  It, 
and  unless  major  changes  are  made  in 
the  way  it  operates,  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly ineffective.  The  objective  must 
be  to  make  It  more  responsive  to  the  ma- 
jority of  its  Members,  more  efQclent  by 
abolishing  obsolete  procedures,  and  more 
deliberative  by  strengthening  democratic 
procedures. 

Procedures  of  the  House  and  Senate 
are  time-consuming  and  antiquated; 
they  encourage  delay  and  discourage 
deliberation.  The  filibuster  allows  a  mi- 
nority of  Senators  to  talk  a  bill  to  death. 

Committee  Jurisdictions  are  seemingly 
set  in  concrete  with  no  review  of  the  di- 
visions of  work  to  assure  that  the  com- 


mittee Jurisdictions  correspond  with  the 
actual  problems  facing  the  Congress. 

The  Oongrees  has  committees  aa  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  Post  OfQce 
and  Civil  Service,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  but  none  on  environment, 
health,  population,  and  economic  affairs. 

Today  at  least  10  committees  work 
on  the  environment;  over  17  commit- 
tees work  on  foreign  affairs.  And  about 
one-half  of  the  268  House  subcommit- 
tees claim  some  share  of  urban  policy 
issues. 

There  is  no  organized  procedure  for 
the  Congress  to  systematically  review 
the  entire  national  budget.  Although  ex- 
penditures are  examined  in  detail  by 
subcommittees,  no  full  conmiittee  spends 
more  than  2  days  reviewing  the  complete 
revenue  and  expenditure  proposals  of  the 
President. 

The  work  schedule  of  the  Congress 
wastes  time,  causes  conflict,  inconven- 
ience, and  delay. 

The  Congress  needs  to  strengthen  its 
leadership,  reduce  anonymous  power, 
and  develop  a  system  which  chooses  its 
leadership  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather 
than  political  siirvival.  It  also  needs  to 
adopt  modem  business  practices  in  em- 
ployment, ofQce  management,  use  of 
computers,  and  data  processing  ma- 
chines. 

The  people's  confidence  in  government 
will  rise  to  the  extent  that  the  institu- 
tions of  government  become  more  re- 
sponsive, efacient,  and  effective. 

CONCLtrSION 

These  several  suggestions  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  steps  government  should 
take  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  required  that  govern- 
ment take  all  these  steps  at  once,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  pe<«)le  know  about 
government's  concern  for  their  lack  of 
confidence  and  its  willingness  to  take 
some  of  the  steps  needed  to  restore  con- 
fidence. 

My  observation  is  that  people  general- 
ly are  rather  understanding  of  the  com- 
l^exity  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
government  deals,  and  tolerant  of  gov- 
ernment's lack  of  success  in  solving 
them.  But  there  are  limits  to  the  margin 
of  tolerance  people  extend  to  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  my  feeling  is  we  are  ap- 
proaching these  limits  today. 

The  danger  signals  are  apparent  for 
all  to  see,  and  it  is  the  time  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  all  public  ofacials.  to  first 
think  seriously  about  what  ste]3s  must 
be  taken  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  democratic  government,  and 
then  to  act  with  the  force  and  the  reso- 
lution needed  to  accomplish  them. 


THE  CONTINUING  TRAGEDY  IN 
VIETNAM:  BRINKMANSHIP  IS  A 
DANGEROUS  AND  AWFUL  RISK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hun- 
dreds of  bombing  sorties  against  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  yesterday  are  a  mockery 
of  what  President  Nixon  calls  "Vietnami- 
zation."  The  U.S.  role  in  the  war,  steadily 
diminishing  up  to  a  month  ago,  has  taken 


on  almost  astonishing  new  dimensions. 
Indeed,  the  weekend  bombing  missions 
recall  the  mid-1960's — an  era  when  the 
American  high  command  still  enter- 
tained illusions  about  a  "military  vic- 
tory," still  clung  to  the  hope  that  North 
Vietnam  could  be  pummelled  into  sub- 
mission. At  the  very  least,  we  were  then 
assured,  the  bombing  would  halt  the 
enemy's  infiltration  into  South  Vietnam. 
Like  most  of  the  military's  comforting 
assurances  during  that  era,  this  one 
proved  false — almost  wholly  false. 

Yet,  President  Nixon  has  now  ex- 
humed the  corpse  of  that  thinking,  using 
war  tactics  that  have  long  since  been 
recognized  as  futile.  Significantly,  Mr, 
Speaker,  administration  spokesmen  have 
abandoned  the  Jargon  they  have  been 
using  to  describe  air  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam — cryptic  phrases  such  as 
"limited  duration  protective  reaction." 
They  now  speak  bluntly  of  "reducing  the 
enemy's  capability  to  continue  military 
activities  in  South  Vietiiam,"  language 
chillingly  reminiscent  of  that  used  at  the 
peak  of  the  conflict  6  years  ago. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated— 
plainly  and  indisputably — that  bombing 
North  Vietnam  merely  steels  its  resolve 
to  continue  pressing  the  war  effort.  A 
tiny  agrarian  country.  North  Vietnam 
can  easily  weather  bombing  attacks  that 
would  devastate  an  industrial  nation. 
The  targets  of  yesterday's  missions — ^pe- 
troleum depots,  warehouses,  truck  yards, 
other  logistic  facilities — can  be  shifted  to 
new  sites  virtually  overnight.  Once 
camouflaged  and  scattered  about  the 
countryside,  they  would  be  all  but  invul- 
nerable to  air  attack. 

Beyond  the  palpable  futility  of  such 
bombing,  President  Nixon's  new  strategy 
broadens  the  U.S.  role  in  the  war.  What 
ever  happened  to  "Vietnamization?" 
America  has  already  done  everything 
that  could  be  expected  of  her  to  assure 
South  Vietnam's  self -sufQciency,  sacrific- 
ing 45,000  lives  and  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars.  As  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
has  said.  South  Vietnam  must  now  "fish 
or  cut  bait." 

Almost  an  entire  generation  of  Amer- 
ican youth  has  shed  its  blood  on  Viet- 
nam's battiefields. 

It  must  stop,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  must  get  out. 

The  renewed  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam not  only  threatens  to  slow — perhaps 
stop  altogether — our  disengagement  from 
the  war.  It  is  also  brinksmanship  of  the 
most  unsettling  kind,  bringing  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  close  to  a  di- 
rect confrontation.  The  Washington  Post, 
in  an  editorial  published  today,  said  this: 

What  President  Johnson  and  his  predeces- 
sors steadfastly  tried  not  to  do  over  15  years 
or  more.  President  Kixon  has  managed  to  do 
almost  overnight:  he  has  brought  the  war 
In  Indochina  to  the  brink  of  a  head-on  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  by  his  de- 
cision to  send  American  bombers  over  the 
suburbs  of  Hanoi  and  the  port  of  Haiphong 
and  to  amass  an  American  naval  armada  off 
the  North  Vietnamese  coast  .  .  . 

The  Poet  argued  f  uriiher : 

You  have  to  assume  that  he,  President 
Nixon.  Is  prepared,  for  lack  of  any  other 
leverage,  to  throw  Soviet-American  relations 
Into  the  scales,  to  put  the  SALT  taUts  and 
the  European  detente  and  Russia's  alleged 


^lety  over  China  and  East-West  relations 
to  general  on  the  table,  for  the  sake  of  sal- 
fa/mg  whatever  precisely  It  Is  that  Mr.  NUon 
would  conceive  of  as  an  "honorable"  way  out 
of  the  war  . . . 

It  seems  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
aoproach  is  a  flirtation  with  disaster. 

I  am  today  Joining  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  introducing  a  resolution 
calling  for  these  actions:  „^„^ 

First  All  American  military  activities, 
whether  land,  sea  or  air,  against  the  ter- 
ritory of  North  Vietnam,  be  terminated 
at  once; 

Second.  The  President  now  order  our 
representatives  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
to  resume  negotiations,  hi  order  to 
achieve  the  return  of  oiu*  personnel  held 
captive  in  Indochina  and  an  accounting 
for  aU  those  misstog  there,  in  return 
for  Uie  total  withdrawal  of  Amencan 
miUtary  forces  from  IndocWna  and  the 
cessation  of  aU  American  miUtary  activity 
In  that  region;  and 

Third.  Meanwhile  there  be  no  inter- 
ruption in  the  withdrawal  of  American 
military  forces  from  Indochina. 


THE  VS.  BOMBING  OP  HANOI  AND 
HAIPHONG 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  mhiutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  ahnost 
10  years  now,  this  country  has  been  en- 
tangled in  an  immoral  and  reprehensive 
war  in  SouUaeast  Aslar-a  "dirty  llttie 
war"  that  has  become  very  big,  demand- 
ing a  very  high  price.  More  than  50,000 
Americans  have  died  there  since  1963, 
untold  Vietnamese  lives  have  been  lost, 
billions  of  drflars  have  been  wasted,  and 
the  moral  fabric  of  this  country  has  been 
torn— its  soul  sacrificed  for  expediency 
and  a  terrible  refusal  to  admit  that,  as 
a  country,  we  have  been  wrong.  Several 
years  ago,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
people  knew  a  tragic  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  they  wanted  out  of  Southeast 
Asia^-soon.  The  President  was  elected 
on  the  strength  of  that  sentiment.  He 
had  a  plan,  a  secret  plan,  to  end  the  war. 
Soon,  American  troops  started  coming 
home  and,  every  so  oftai,  there  was 
another  televised  announcement  to  say 
how  many  would  be  leaving— to  say  how 
well    Vietnamization    was    working— to 
talk  about  a  generation  of  peace. 

Saturday  night,  less  than  48  hours 
ago,  we  found  out  that  somethhig  was 
terribly  wrong.  The  war  was  not  winding 
down.  Instead,  it  was  spreading  out — 
spreading  like  it  did  in  1965  and  1966. 
Saturday  night,  UJ3.  B-52  bombers 
struck  deep  inside  North  Vietnam.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  long  and  sad  history 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  UJ3.  planes  indis- 
criminately attacked  targets  near  the 
port  of  Haiphong.  Simday,  they  struck 
targets  in  Hanoi.  The  North  Vietnamese 
said  hundreds  of  civilians  were  killed, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  said  two  of  its  ships 
in  Haiphong  harbor  were  damaged.  It 
was  an  eerie  reminder  of  an  earlier  time 
when  UJ3.  planes  bombed  cities  in  North 
Vietnam— alter  the  incident  in  Tonkin 
Gulf.  The  repercussions  from  those  first 
raids  were  devastating — ^to  the  chances 


for  peace,  to  the  safety  of  American 
troops— and  the  repercxissions  from  the 
new  raids  over  the  weekend  could  be  far 
more  tragic. 

As  long  as  a  year  ago,  there  were  signs 
that  as  the  ground  war  "wound  down," 
the  air  war  was  escalating.  The  dirty  war 
on  the  groimd  was  being  replaced  with  a 
cleaner,  automated  war,  that  dealt  in 
white  phosphorous,  tiny  steel  fleshettes, 
and  giant  "Daisycutter"  bombs.  As  the 
troops  came  home,  more  planes  and  more 
bombs  came  to  Southeast  Asia  for  more 
"interdiction"  and  "protective  reaction" 
strikes.  Of  course,  the  victims  did  not 
change.  The  civilians  continued  to  die, 
much  as  they  died  at  Mylai.  No  one  re- 
placed them. 

All  of  this  became  quite  obvious  over 
the  last  few  weeks,  since  the  North  Viet- 
namese invasion  of  the  south.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Army  Is  fighting  back,  and 
the  Army  has  won  a  stalemate,  however 
tentative.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  "Viet- 
namization" is  a  hollow  phrase  without 
the  massive  and  unprecedented  use  of 
American  air  power  that  props  it  up.  As 
a  result,  the  air  war  has  become  as  in- 
tense and  as  deadly  as  the  ground  war. 
It  has  expanded  the  war,  taking  it  to  the 
north  and  increasing  the  civilian  casual- 
ties. 

The  American  people  have  been  cruelly 
deceived.  The  war  Ls  not  winding  down. 
Vietnamization  has  not  worked  as  the 
administration  said  it  would.  The  Ameri- 
can presence  in  Southeast  Asia  is  not 
going  to  end  soon.  The  pledge  to  end  the 
war— to  deescalate,  to  work  for  peace- 
has  been  a  forgery.  Despite  the  rhetoric, 
the  last  48  hours  have  shown  that  this 
country  is  very  much  in  the  war— more 
than  ever.  The  people  of  Vietnam  do  not 
want  it.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  want  it,  and  we  have  the  right  to 
ask  "Why?"  More  than  that,  we  have  the 
right  to  an  answer,  not  from  the  U.S. 
Command,  not  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  not  from  the  Pentagon— but  from 
the  President. 

The  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 

is  a  reckless,  unreasoned,  immoral  act 

that  jeopardizes  not  only  the  chances  for 

peace  in  Southeast  Asia— it  Jewardizes 

world  peace.  For  years  the  Pentagon 

urged  the  large  scale  bombing  of  these 

two  cities  but  the  Johnson  admlmstra- 

tion,  for  all  its  stubbornness,  did  not 

order  the  attacks  because  it  knew  the 

attacks  would  escalate  the  war.  Now, 

6  years  later  and  theoretically  on  our 

way  to  a  generation  of  peace,  we  have 

ignored  once  again  the  tei-rible  lessons 

of  the  past.  Once  again,  the  Government 

has  committed  the  shi  of  pride,  the  sin 

the  Bible  tells  us  is  the  fundamental 

weakness  of  mankind.  The  bombing  of 

Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  the  escalation  of 

the  air  war,  the  increase  in  civilian  death 

and    destruction— they    have    set    this 

country  back  7  years— to  1965  and  the 

Insanity  of  military  escalation. 

The  bombing  must  stop  now.  As  a 
nation,  we  cannot  tolerate  it  if  only  be- 
cause so  much  is  at  stake: 

Thei-e  are  no  pretenses  about  this 
latest  round  of  bombing.  It  is  not  pro- 
tecting American  troops.  There  is  no 
guise  of  "protective  reaction."  Instead, 
the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  is 


likely  to  jeopardize  even  more  the  safety 
of  U5.  troops  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese now  have  a  cover  to  Increase 
their  attacks  on  VS.  military  installa- 
tions. 

From  a  military  standpoint,  the 
bombing  is  not  effective.  After  Tonkin. 
this  Government  vowed  to  "bomb  the 
North  Vietnamese  into  submission."  It 
did  not  work.  It  generated  more  fighting 
and  death,  more  resistance  and  delay. 
It  was  a  waste  of  money — and  It  killed 
a  great  many  civilians.  Incredible  as  this 
may  seem — after  all  we  have  learned  in 
the  last  10  years  about  the  ineffective- 
ness of  massive  alrpower  in  a  guerrilla 
war — the  Pentagon  continues  to  promote 
and  employ  World  War  n  tactics.  The 
sin  of  ignorance  compounds  the  sin  of 
pride. 

The  bombing  cannot  be  restricted  to 
the  military  targets  on  the  map.  Millions 
of  people  live  close  to  the  targets.  The 
Pentagon's  avowed  pledge  to  avoid 
civilian  areas  is  llttie  consolation  to  the 
civilians  who  are  killed  or  Injured  by  the 
bombing.  An  attack  on  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong by  B-52's  is  quite  different  from 
an  attack  by  lower  flying  planes  on  trucks 
and  SAM  missile  sites  in  theoretically 
unpopulated  areas.  When  the  decision 
was  made  to  bomb  Hanoi  and  Haiphong, 
it  was  done  with  the  knowledge  that  there 
would  be  extensive  civilian  casualties. 

The  bombing  may  well  generate  an  in- 
ternational crisis.  There  is  speculation 
that  the  administration  ordered  the  at- 
tacks to  "convince"  the  Soviet  Union 
to  stop  supplying  weapons  to  the  North 
^etnamese.  With  the  President's  mis- 
sion to  the  Soviet  Union  only  5  weeks 
from  now.  It  is  a  curious  way  of  asking 
the  Soviets  to  stop.  The  bomUng  is  send- 
ing them  a  message,  but  it  is  not  the  right 
one.  It  has  created  an  incredible  and 
totally  unjustlfled  risk  of  nuclear  con- 
frontation. 

The  bombing  has  jeopsurdlzed  once 
again  the  safety  and  the  chances  of  re- 
lease for  our  prisoners  of  war.  North  ^^et- 
nam  is  not  likely  to  consider  the  plight 
of  the  POW's  when  its  cities  are  being 
bombed,  while  its  clvlllana  are  being 
killed,  however  Inadvertently.  As  more 
planes  attack  the  nariii,  more  planes  are 
shot  down,  and  the  niunber  of  POW's 
Increases.  In  the  process,  we  are  moving 
away  from  peace— and  release  of  our 
prisoners — ^wlth  a  vengeance. 

The  bombing  la  yet  another  indicator 
of  the  Military  Establishment's  over- 
whelming control  over  the  administra- 
tion. The  Pentagon  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
now  have  their  way  and,  when  peace 
hangs  in  tbe  balance,  that  is  not  a  com- 
forting thought. 

Instead  of  peace,  instead  of  winding 
down  the  war,  we  have  been  given  an- 
other example  of  the  vengeance,  venality, 
and  viciousness  that  has  characterized 
this  country's  preseiice  in  Southeast  Asia 
for  so  long.  By  smy  standards — moral, 
political  or  military— the  events  of  the 
last  weekend  give  us  little  basis  for  pride 
or  hope. 

There  may  be  one  positive  result  from 
the  President's  latest  exhibition  of  brink- 
manship. It  may  convince  some  of  our 
doubting  colleagues  in  Qpngress  that  we 
can  no  longer  evade  our  clear  respon- 
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Sibillty  to  end  the  war  now.  Time  and 
time  again,  the  CimgTess  has  deferred 
nspectfully  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
President.  But  if  bombing  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  and  escalating  the  air  war  rep- 
resent this  administration's  best  judg- 
ment, that  Judgment  simply  is  not  good 
enough. 

We  have  the  ability  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing, to  end  the  war.  In  the  past,  we  have 
lacked  only  the  will.  Three  weeks  ago,  I 
Joined  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  DwNAN)  In  introducing  HR. 
14055  which  calls  for  an  Immediately  end 
to  the  bombing  and  the  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  military  personnel  from  South- 
east Asia,  conditioned  only  on  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war.  This  rep- 
resents the  will  of  most  of  the  people  in 
this  country  and,  as  Congress,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  carry  out  the  people's 
will.  We  have  deliberated  long  enough. 
We  have  deferred  long  enough.  Now,  we 
must  have  the  courage  to  do  what  the 
President  will  not. 

On  Wednesday,  Congressman  Drinan 
will  place  a  resolution  before  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  calling  for  prompt  legisla- 
tive action  on  HJl.  14055.  "Hiat  resolu- 
tion ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
Democratic  member  who  believes  the  war 
must  end  and  that  Congress  ought  to 
end  it.  We  owe  the  American  people  that 
much — after  all  these  years,  after  all  the 
lives  that  have  been  lost.  Supporting  the 
Drlnan  resolution  is  the  first  step.  It  is 
time  we  took  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  Rkcoro  three  newspaper  editorials 
on  the  escalating  air  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  this  country's  position  there. 
The  editorials  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  and  New  York  Times  discuss 
ttie  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
The  third  editorial,  from  the  Des  Plalnes 
Herald,  was  written  before  the  new  air 
strikes.  Tlie  editorials  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  17.  1972] 
Vbtham:  "G«ttd»o  Out"  Bt  Wat  of  th« 
Brink 

What  President  Johnson  and  his  predeces- 
sors steadfastly  tried  not  vo  do  over  16  yean 
or  more,  President  Nlzon  has  managed  to  do 
almost  ofenUght:  hs  has  brought  the  war  In 
Indochina  to  the  brink  of  a  head-on  confron- 
tation with  the  Soviet  TJaloa  by  his  decision 
to  send  American  bombers  over  the  suburbs 
ot  Hanoi  and  the  port  of  Haiphong  and  to 
amass  an  American  naval  armada  off  the 
North  Vietnamese  coast. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  way 
to  interpret  what  he  has  done.  One  covild 
understand — If  not  accept — ^tbe  monumental 
air  support  given  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
during  the  ongoing  North  ^eCnamese  ofteci- 
slve  of  the  past  f«w  weeks,  and  the  syste- 
matic substitution  of  our  air  power  for  our 
manpower  In  the  months  before  that.  One 
could  see  this  as  having  something  to  do 
with  bolstering  the  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
and  even  with  "saving  the  lives"  of  our  re- 
maining troops.  Leaving  aside  the  cynical  eu- 
phemism of  "protective  reaction,"  there  were 
enemy  tanks  to  be  hit,  and  SAM  mlssUe  sltee 
to  be  taken  out  and  trucks  and  roads  and 
bridges  to  be  bloiwa  up.  Tou  could  even  be- 
lieve, but  Just  bafPsty,  that  moet  ot  this  was 
betog  oarrled  on  In  remote,  unpopulated 
areas  so  that  dvlUans  were  pretty  much  out 
of  the  way  of  It. 

But  you  cannot  believe  that  anymore 
about  a  lererslon  to  bombing  tactics  which 
plainly  endanger  population  centers  and 
which  cannot  be  related  In  any  Immediate 


sense  to  the  fighting  now  under  way  south 
of  the  DemUltarlaed  Zone  and  In  the  Cen- 
tral "1g^'"^■  and  aro\md  Saigon.  Nothing 
that  Is  blown  up  in  Hanoi  or  Haiphong  to- 
day Is  going  to  influence.  In  any  direct  way. 
the  course  of  batUe  in  the  South  for  a  good 
many  months,  pehape  even  a  year;  we  have 
ample  evidence  of  that,  out  of  long  experi- 
ence. 

And  you  cannot  seriously  believe  that  this 
revival  of  the  thimibecrew  is  directed  at  "the 
wUl  of  Hanoi"  for  we  have  more  than  enough 
evidence  on  this  score,  too:  the  thumbscrew, 
sometimes  called  "rolling  thunder"  (by  the 
military)  or  "graduated  response"  (by  the 
professors  in  residence  In  government),  has 
never  reaUy  worked.  In  the  days  of  Dean 
Busk  and  Walt  Roetow,  it  didn't  persuade 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  "leave  their  neigh- 
bors alone" — If  anything  it  stiffened  them — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
effect  would  l>e  any  different  now.  Moreover, 
there  Is  nothing  "graduated"  about  what  Is 
going  on. 

So  you  have  to  assume  that  the  Russians 
who  are  the  main  suppliers  of  the  heavy 
weaponry  now  In  use  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, are  the  main  object  of  the  weekend 
bombing  strikes  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong: 
that  the  President  is  reviving  and  applying 
what  John  Foster  Dulles  described  as  "the 
necessary  art"  and  which  his  critics  called 
"brinkmanship";  that  he  Is  seeking  to  per- 
suade the  Russians  to  use  their  benefactor's 
influence  on  Hanoi  either  to  slow  down  the 
current  offensive  or  to  promote  negotiations, 
or  both:  and  that  he  is  prepared,  for  lack  of 
any  other  leverage,  to  throw  Soviet-American 
relations  Into  the  scales,  to  put  the  SALT 
talks  and  the  European  detente  and  Russia's 
aUeged  anxiety  over  China  and  East-West 
relations  in  general  on  the  table,  for  the 
sake  of  salvaging  whatever  precisely  It  Is 
that  Mr.  Nixon  would  conceive  of  as  an  "hon- 
orable" way  out  of  the  war. 

There  is  a  grim  logic  in  this  assessment. 
It  fits  the  President's  long-standing  con- 
cepts about  the  utility  of  air  power,  particu- 
larly in  Indochina:  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  his  oft-expressed  admiration  for  the 
way  President  Elsenhower  supposedly 
achieved  a  Korean  truce — by  threatening  the 
Chinese  with  nuclear  attack.  It  accords  with 
the  Administration's  own  proud  account  of 
how  Jordan  was  saved  and  a  Middle  East 
conflagration  averted — by  the  maneuvering  of 
American  sea  power  In  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. It  would  be,  in  short,  almost  a  clas- 
sic exercise  in  balance-of-power  politics  of 
the  sort  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer have  long  espoused. 

In  other  words,  it  figures — which  leaves 
you  to  wonder  only  by  what  set  of  values,  or 
what  sense  of  American  obligations  or  secu- 
rity Interests,  or  what  reading  of  American 
sentiment,  it  is  necessary  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  to  go  to  the  brink  with  the  Russians 
over  Vietnam? 

We  were  told  long  ago  of  a  plan  "to  end 
the  war."  Can  this  be  it?  Can  the  Russians. 
In  fact,  maintain  their  position  in  the  world 
whUe  telling  their  sister  socialists  in  North 
Vietnam  to  abandon  what  they  have  been 
fighting  for  these  forty  years? 

We  were  told  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
could  "hack  it  by  themselves."  Are  we  now  to 
believe  that  what  this  really  means  is  that 
this  country  must  not  only  continue  to  pro- 
vide massive  combat  air  support  but  also  to 
confront  the  Russians  with  the  twin  threats 
of  aeriid  and  naval  blockades  against  North 
Vietnam?  Is  this  what  "Vletnamlzation"  is 
aU  about?  Or  Isn't  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Hanoi -Haiphong  raids  that  "Vletnamlzation" 
doesnt  work  well  enough  to  guarantee  the 
Prealdent  the  kind  of  outoc«ne  of  the  cur- 
rent Vietnam  fighting  he  could  feel  com- 
fortable with,  either  in  Moscow  at  next 
Dtonth's  summit,  or  in  the  election  campaign 
next  fall? 
This,  in  our  view,  is  the  nub  of  it — the  swrt 


of  outcome  the  President  wants  and  the 
risks  that  are  worth  taking  to  bring  it  about, 
for  the  risks  involved  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
bear  any  relationship  to  the  possible  gains. 
If  the  President's  "Vletnamlzation"  policy  u 
as  succeetful  as  he  would  have  us  believe, 
we  have  done  all  that  we  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  do  for  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  we  ought  to  fix  a  date  for  our 
total  military  disengagement,  negotiate  u 
best  we  can  for  the  return  of  our  prisoners, 
and  get  out. 

If  "Vletnamlsatlon"  turns  out.  In  fact,  to 
be  less  than  it  has  been  proclaimed  to  be,  the 
end  of  it  all  in  Vietnam  may  then  t>e  some- 
thing well  short  of  what  we  set  out  to  ac- 
complish, and  some  might  even  see  it  as 
"dishonorable."  Against  that  ultimate,  and 
still  hypothetical  Judgment,  however,  you 
have  to  weigh  the  honor,  not  to  say  the 
sanity  of  trying  to  Influence  the  outcome  in 
Vietnam  at  this  late  date  by  resuming  bomb- 
ing In  or  around  population  centers  in  North 
Vietnam  for  the  indirect  and  largely  theoreti- 
cal effect  this  may  have  on  the  actions  of 
the  men  in  power  In  Moscow  or  Peking  or 
Hanoi. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Apr.  17,  1972) 

Or  Blood  and  Slogans 
Slogans  can  have  a  fateful  significance. 
Taking  office  in  1969  on  a  pledge  "to  end 
the  war  and  win  the  peace,"  President  Nixon 
made  a  fateful  decision  concerning  the  true 
content  of  that  vague  but  beguiling  cam- 
paign slogan.  "Winning  the  peace,"  he  de- 
cided, meant  that  an  anti-Communist  Oov- 
emment  had  to  be  consolidated  in  power  in 
South  Vietnam.  Otherwise  the  "peace"  would 
be  lost  because  additional  military  effort  by 
the  Communists  would  soon  bring  them  the 
victory  they  have  long  sought. 

Since  the  United  States  and  Its  South 
Vietnamese  allies  had  not  conclvislvely  de- 
feated the  Communists  on  the  field  of  battle, 
there  was  no  immediate  visible  way  to  "win 
the  peace"  in  Mr.  Nixon's  special  sense  of 
that  term.  As  a  result,  "ending  the  war"  had 
to  be  indefinltdy  postponed  and  the  subtly 
but  significantly  different  objective  of  "wind- 
ing down  the  war"  had  to  be  substituted. 
Even  this  phase  had  to  be  defined  in  a  special 
sense,  llie  war  Itself  was  not  wound  down; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  extended  to  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  and  American  bombing 
greatly  Increased.  What  was  "wound  down" 
was  the  scale  of  American  Involvement  in  the 
ground  fighting. 

When  these  special  Nixonlan  Interpreta- 
tions have  been  decoded,  that  10W  promise 
"to  end  the  war  and  win  the  peace"  ans- 
lates  Into  ordinary  English  as  a  prom  e  "to 
continue  the  war  until  the  enemy  <■  tcedss 
defeat  and  accepts  American  peaes        as." 

WoiUd  the  American  people  bav  ./jepted 
Mr.  Nixon's  leadership  four  yeaf  ^^  if  they 
had  understood  the  true  Impn  of  his  slo- 
gan? The  question  is  imaitjwwable.  What 
can  be  said  Is  that  the  Coramunlat  forces  in 
Vietnam  are  not  prep'^rsd  to  accept  Mr. 
Nixon's  special  definltlous.  The  bloody  fight- 
ing of  the  last  ten  days  demonstrates  that 
the  war  was  not  ended 

South  Vietnam's  Army  has  been  able  to 
achieve  at  least  a  temporary  stalemate  but 
on  terms  that  have  ominous  implications  for 
long-term  American  Involvement.  Only  mas- 
sive American  bombing,  including  heavy 
raids  in  North  Vietnam  itself,  enabled  the 
South  Vietnam  forces  to  halt  the  Communist 
advance.  And  it  is  the  precarious  position  of 
South  Vietnam's  embattled  forces  that  has 
led  to  the  weekend's  American  escalation  of 
the  air  war  near  Haiphong  and  Hanoi. 

If  American  air  support  on  a  large  scale  ii 
the  essential  i»«requlslte  for  staving  off  a 
South  Vietnam  defeat,  the  United  States  may 
be  fighting  an  air  war  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
several  more  years—on  and  on  into  the  in- 
definite future  in  an  elusive  eff(Xt  to  "win" 
an  ever-receding  "peace." 
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Amorica's  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war 
JS^'^  «LfactorUy  ended  until  this 
!^trv  obtains  the  rrtease  of  its  prisoners  of 

C;  d^^  ^  captured.  The  number  of 
^lri^P?^n«i  steadUy  grows  Thus, 
f^S^r^  not  only  brings  death  and  df^f  Na- 
tion to  Vietnam  but  postpones  the  end  of  the 

'■^e  war  is  being  fought  to  determine  the 
tvjiiucal  future  of  South  Vietnam.  Since  the 
nn  tldStates  cannot  win  the  war  by  means 
SepUbl^to  the  American  people.  It  h^to 
Sve  peace  by  a  political  cMnprtMnlse  wltti 
S^Co^imunlst  adversary.  A  negotiate  set- 
ilement  is  the  only  alternative  to  niore  bomb- 
ing, more  bloodshed,  more  prisoners.  Decep- 
tive slogans  can  no  longer  obscure  that  harsh 

choice.  

(From  the  Des  Plalnes  Herald,  Apr.  18,  1972) 
IT  Must  Bx  Theik  War 
The  current  four-front  Communist  oflen- 
Blve    in    south     Vietnam— which    al^JPly 
threatens  the  security  and  weU-being  of  that 
S^n^-^gai'i  points  out  an  often-evident 
contradiction  in  American  Io«'8'^  P^^^^' „ 
on  one  hand,  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  mUitary  presence  in  South  Viet- 
Mm— but  a  presence  which  has  been  sharply 
^^ced  in  ricent  years.  Currently  there  are 
95  000  American  troops  In  that  country— a 
figure  which  could  drop  to  35,000  men  by 
Election  Day  In  November.  ,„  „^ 

m  the  meantUne  we  have  aggressively  pro- 
mntpd  the  Vletnamlzation  concept — the  de- 
SSiint  of  a^^clent  South  Vietnam- 
ese fighting  force.  Such  development  has 
^n^tsed  on  the  belief  that  a  friendly  South 
Vietnamese  government  la  vital  to  our  seU- 

MUitary,  there  la  no  oontradlcUon  If  peace 
comes  to  Vietnam  and  we  can  continue  to 
withdraw  our  troops.  ^^ 

Today,  however,  Vletnamlzation  Is  begin- 
ning to  appear  as  a  partial  failure.  In  the 
oast  two  weeks  the  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
ce has  pushed  the  South  Vietnamese  troops 
?n  some  cases  Into  a  wUd  retreat.  It  would 
be  generous  to  say  that  the  performance  of 
the   South    Vietnamese    mUitary    has    been 

unimpressive.  ,._..„♦ 

American  air  power  Is  the  only  element 
which  has  had  an  obvious  effect  In  sum- 
ming the  onslaught  of  C<«^"'^*  ^^  *^ 
firepower.  Our  air  power  even  faUed  during 
the  first  three  days  of  the  invasion:  bad 
weather  cut  Into  our  flight  schedule  and  al- 
lowed 10,000  men  and  Communist  tanks  to 
flood  across  the  DMZ. 

Is  more  American  troops  the  answer  to 
stemming  the  floodtide?  President  NUon  has 
steadfastly  rejected  "more  troops"  as  an  op- 
tion, but  It  is  unclear  what  are  his  other 
options.  • 

But  if  the  Invasion  continues  to  be  suc- 
cessful, wUl  the  pressure  for  help  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  be  too  great 
to  resist?  We  doubt  It;  political  pressure  In 
this  country  agalort  rseacalatlon  Is  sll- 
powerful  In  this  election  year. 

Nonetheless,  the  United  SUtes  mlllt<;7 
machine  Is  still  in  Vietnam,  through  its 
troops  and  Its  massive  air  power— and  still 
it  Is  not  the  South  Vietnamese  war  to  win 
or  lose.  There  will  still  be  American  casual- 
ties whether  through  the  loas  of  aircraft  or 
through  the  occasional  deaths  of  some  of  our 
95,000  "mUltary  advisers"  (a  term  wmoh 
takes  us  ominously  back  to  19«1  and  1983.) 

We  termed  Vietnam  a  "quagmire  In  a 
Herald  editorial  on  Feb.  3,  because  the  U£. 
foreign  policy  logic  held  us  in  Vietnam  as  a 
dominant  military  and  political  force,  it  is 
a  logic  which  continues  to  pull  us  ln«- 
orably  further  and  further  back  Into  the 
conflict.  .  ^ 

Withdrawal  Is  the  only  realistic  solution 
for  us.  We  should  not  sUow  our  basic  sym- 
pathy for  the  South  Vietnamese  government 


(a  sympathy  which  has  aUowed  us  to  prop  it 
up  time  after  time)  to  confuse  us  about  the 
basic  nature  of  the  conflict. 

Today,  It  Is  South  Vietnam's  war  to  win 
or  lose.  American  air  support  wUl  only  re- 
sult in  deeper  American  involvement  (al- 
though It  may  temporarily  ease  the  mlUtary 
pressiire  on  the  south) .  .  ,  ,, 

In  short,  Vletnamlzation  m\ist  rise  or  faU 
on  its  own  AmerloanlzaUon— In  any  mUltary 
sense— wui  not  aid  the  people  or  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  their  war,  to 
win  or  lose. 


HAZARDOUS  OPEN  CANALS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runn«lb) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  biU  which  would  have 
the  Interior  Department  fund  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  converting  existing 
opal  canals  in  urban  areas  to  closed 
conduits  or  of  providing  safety  fencing 
along  these  canals. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  improving  safety 
oonditions  on  federally  constructed 
canals  but  has  failed  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate leglslatiwi  which  would  fulfill 
this  need.  Meanwhile,  chUdren  continue 
to  drown  in  these  waterways. 

This  mcmth,  two  young  New  Mexico 
chUdrm  drowned  in  a  canal  operated  by 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict. Forty-one  other  New  Mexicans  have 
drowned  in  canals  operated  by  this  dis- 
trict in  the  last  13  years.  I  understand 
that  similar  deaths  across  the  Nation 
now  number  in  the  hundreds.  The  time 
is  iMig  overdue  for  action  to  be  taken  to 
eliminate  the  safety  hazard  these  recla- 
mation projects  present  to  our  children. 
The  costs  of  implementing  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  may  be  high;  how- 
ever, when  tills  Nation  can  spaid  over 
$400  million  to  send  three  astrwiauts  to 
the  moon,  it  can  also  afford  to  spend 
what  is  needed  to  save  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  its  children. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  50-50  cost 
sharing  formula  in  my  bill  and  will 
wholeheartedly  welcome  any  reasonable 
amendments  which  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mati<»  or  anybody  else  has  to  offer  re- 
lating to  this  proposal. 

In  cloaing.  let  me  point  out  that  our 
children  will  soon  be  out  of  school  for 
the  summer  vacations.  Time  is  of  the 
essence  and  I  urge  that  Uiis  legislation 
be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  is  reasonably 

possible.  .    ,  ^».    w.,1  T 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  bill  I 

am  introducing  today: 

HJt.  1U03 


may  provide  funds  not  to  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  converting  existing 
open  canals  in  or  adjacent  to  urban  areas  to 
closed  conduits  or  of  providing  for  safety 
fencing  of  large  canals  In  or  adjacent  to 
urban  areas.  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  assistance  provided  under  thU 
Act  shall  be  under  terms  and  oonditions  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  portion  of  the  cost  of  projects  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  not  provided  by  the 
United  States  may  be  provided  by  labor  and 
materials,  as  weU  as  by  money.  The  costs  of 
labor  and  material  so  provided  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  their  fair  market  value. 

Ssc.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


A  blU  to  authorize  Federal  cost  sharing  m 
promoting  pubUc  safety  through  the  elim- 
ination of  hazardous  open  canals  by  con- 
verting them  to  dosed  conduits  and  by 
fencing 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representsttvee  of  the  »*««*  ^^tfthi 
Americm  in  Congrets  «»«"l''«*'J»^"i;  *^ 
intent  of  Congress  thst  the  Xtoited  States 
encourage  safety  to  the  public  In  urban 
■nss  by  sharing  to  the  cost  of  converttog 
open  oftP*i«  to  closed  conduits  and  of  safety 
fencing  of  large  oanaU  which  are  economical- 
ly infeaslble  to  enclose  In  conduits. 
Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


THE  CONTINUINO  VIETNAM 
DISASTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1967 
I  have  been  commimicating  to  American 
Presidents  my  deep  belief  that  it  was 
not  in  America's  self-interest  to  con- 
tinue the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  suggested 
many  years  ago  that  we  would  now  be 
able  to  obtain  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
account  for  our  missing  in  action  as  part 
of  a  total  withdrawal  from  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
progress  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  close- 
ly for  the  past  5  years  have  repeatedly 
indicated  that  Vietnamization  was  not 
a  viable  military  policy  because  a  stale- 
mate which  involved  the  South  Viet- 
namese supported  by  500,000  American 
troops  and  massive  air  power  would  cer- 
tainly deteriorate  once  the  American 
military  forces  were  reduced.  It  has  also 
been  clear  that  massive  bombing  would 
not  stop  the  war  since  we  have  dropped 
over  2>4  times  the  Umnage  of  bombs 
on  Vietnam  than  was  used  in  both  the 
European  and  Pacific  theaters  of  World 
War  n. 

This  is  also  unconstitutional,  because 
it  exceeds  the  President's  constitutional 
powers.  Any  possible  authorization  for 
a  new  war  in  North  Vietnam  by  the 
President  was  withdrawn  with  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  tried  during  the  past  2  years  to 
make  these  views  known  both  by  public 
statements  and  by  my  votes  on  the  vari- 
ous resolutioDS  designed  to  provide  for 
withdrawal  of  our  troops,  the  return  of 
our  prisoners  of  war,  and  a  termination 
of  our  participation  in  tiiis  war. 

I  shall  this  week  participate  in  those 
activities  In  Congress  which  are  designed 
to  remove  the  United  States  from  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  This  is  the  only  way  I 
know  to  stop  further  killing  of  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  and  the  horrible  devas- 
tation of  the  wbole  Vietnam  countryside. 
This  will  also  achieve  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  this  day  communicated  these 
views  by  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Whether  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam 
will  be  imder  one  form  of  govemmoit 
or  another  wUl  be  decided  by  the  people 
indigenous  to  those  areas  as  was  true  in 
the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE  IN  ALASKA 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  AJaska  (Mr.  B«gich)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  submit  into  the  Record  a  tran- 
script of  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Service.  The 
State  of  Alaska  has  been  the  forgotten 
child  of  the  Postal  Service  and  as  a  re- 
sult has  had  inadequate  service.  My  re- 
marks describe  a  nimiber  of  specific 
problems  and  an  expression  of  the  gen- 
eral needs  for  improvement.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  and  my  constituents  will  be 
interested  in  these  remarks: 
Statemxnts  on  the  Psefobmanck  of  th«  tJJS. 

POSTAI.   SEBVICS 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
committee  for  thla  opportunity  to  express 
my  leellngs  on  the  problems  and  progress  of 
the  new  V.B.  Postal  Service.  It  was  my  hope 
that  the  new  service  would  be  able  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  and  difficulties  of  the  old.  Un- 
f ortimately,  they  have  not. 

I  believe  that  a  basic  problem  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  under  the  old  system  in 
the  State  of  Alaska,  was  aligning  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  private  Interests  responsible 
for  service  and  coordinating  their  activities. 
Among  other  agencies,  postal  service  In 
Alaska  depends  upon  the  Coast  Guard  for 
delivery  to  Island  and  coastal  villages;  upon 
the  many  commercial  carriers  under  Post 
Office  contract,  and  upon  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  for  a  wide  variety  of 
services.  It  was  In  the  realm  of  the  postal 
service  to  overcome  these  Inter-agency  dlffl- 
cvUties,  seek  to  eliminate  unnecessary  red 
tape  and  provide  the  kind  of  service  that 
Alaskans  deserve.  However,  after  almost  a  full 
year  of  existence,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  has  not  managed  to  substantially 
alter  the  pattern  of  bureaucratic  non-co- 
operation among  contract  carriers  or  to  se- 
cure dependable  branch-post  office  operation. 
There  are  villages  that  get  maU  only  one  In 
three  months  during  the  winter.  Mall  from 
the  outskirts  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks 
can  take  as  long  as  ten  days  to  reach  the  city. 
In  a  state  virtually  without  television  and 
very  limited  radio  facilities,  mall  takes  on 
unprecedented  importance.  The  residents  of 
many  communities  have  an  even  greater  de- 
pendence on  the  malls  than  Just  communi- 
cation. For  tbem,  the  malls  are  the  only 
source  of  medicine  and  the  major  source  of 
groceries  and  other  essentials. 

This  new  agency  gives  tue  same  excuses  as 
the  old.  "Alaska  Is  too  far,  too  large  and  too 
cold,"  they  tell  us.  "Alaska  does  not  have 
enough  customers,  so  It  to  not  good  biislness 
sense  to  spend  money  there."  I  wonder  If 
this  agency  was  designed  to  exert  good  busi- 
ness sense  at  the  cost  of  good  service?  Mtist 
Alaskans  be  denied  regular  conunvmlcatlon 
l)ecau8e  It  Isnt  profitable?  I  should  say  that 
the  old  excuses  have  some  merit.  Alaska  Is 
Indeed  far  away,  and  very  large  and  very 
cold  In  the  winter  months.  While  this  can 
serve  as  the  basis  for  some  adjtistments,  I  be- 
lieve mail  service  In  Alaska  must  be  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  the  need  for 
tremendously  Improved  service  cannot  be 
disputed.  I  would  hope  that  the  Imagination 
of  the  Postal  Service  could  be  directed  to- 
wards coping  with  those  difficulties,  using 
the  increased  freedom  of  the  new  i«rvlce! 

From  a  file  of  scores  of  complaints,  t  have 
selected  a  few  cases  that  serve  to  show  the 
general  situation. 

(1)  St.  Oeorge  Island — Bering  Sea: 
One  example  of  service  difficulty  is  the 
Island  of  St.  Oeorge.  population  260.  Last 


year,  direct  service  was  by  a  two-engined 
carrier  under  contract  with  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  made  direct  deliveries  from 
the  mainland  a  total  of  four  times.  All  other 
deliveries  were  either  by  air  drop  or  by  boat 
from  St.  Paul  Island.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  then  decided  to  limit  carrier 
service  from  the  mainland  to  four  englned 
crafts,  too  big  for  St.  George's  runway.  Thus, 
all  air  service,  including  airdrops,  abruptly 
ended.  Now,  St.  George  receives  no  direct 
mail  at  all  and  must  await  boat  delivery 
from  St.  Paul.  In  bad  weather,  service  does 
not  exist.  In  all,  St.  George  receives  letters 
and  parcels  about  ten  times  a  year,  mostly 
In  summer  months.  This  la  far  more  distress- 
ing considering  that  the  residents  of  the 
Island  depend  upon  parcel  deliveries  as  their 
main  source  of  fruit  and  groceries,  and  their 
only  source  of  medicine.  Meanwhile,  accord- 
ing to  the  Postal  Service,  It  would  cost  only 
$12,000  to  Increase  service  to  twice  a  month, 
and  $26,000  to  make  delivery  once  a  week. 

(2)  Ketchikan — Southeastern  Alaska: 

The  following  letter  was  received  In  my 
office  from  a  resident  of  Ketchikan: 

"Decembeb  6, 1971. 

"Deah  Nick:  Could  you  please  tell  us  what 
has  gone  so  completely  wrong  with  o\ir  mall 
system? 

"Why  can't  the  postal  system  operate  with 
at  least  the  efficiency  that  it  did  16  to  20 
years  ago?  Now  we  realize  that  in  the  winter 
airmail  is  delayed  2  or  3  days  at  a  time  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Alaska.  We  know  when 
the  planes  land  here  and  when  they  don't, 
and  we  take  this  Into  consideration. 

"In  the  old  days  of  the  steamships  every 
week  or  ten  days  we  had  first  class  maU  the 
day  after  the  steamer  arrived  and  packages 
and  the  like  the  second  day. 

"Now  days  they  get  3  vans  of  mall  a  week 
and  the  vans  are  seldom  full.  The  transfer 
company  takes  the  mall  to  the  post  office  In 
a  smaller  truck  yet  It  sits  In  the  post  office 
for  several  days. 

"One  of  the  Avon  dealers  In  town  went  to 
the  post  office  and  asked  why  her  order  was 
not  delivered  as  she  knew  when  It  was 
shipped.  The  postal  clerk  told  her  that  when 
it  arrived  it  would  be  delivered.  This  woman 
could  see  Avon  packages  with  her  luune  on 
from  the  counter  where  she  stood  asking 
about  them. 

"The  zip  code  numbers  were  supposed  to 
speed  up  delivery.  We  have  noticed  that 
letters  without  the  zip  code  numbers  get 
to  us  quicker,  and  we  get  more  of  other  peo- 
ples mall  m  our  box  than  before  the  zip  code 
numbers  were  used. 

"Now  for  the  local  mall  such  as  council, 
borough,  lodge  and  special  meeting  notices 
maUed  in  the  poet  office  from  3  days  to  a 
week  ahead  of  time  arrive  after  the  meeting 
night.  In  days  past,  these  notices  mailed  one 
day  were  delivered  or  In  the  PO  boxes  the 
next  day. 

"As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would 
rather  have  the  mall  handled  in  the  P.O. 
the  same  as  It  was  38  years  ago  when  we 
came  here.  We  have  always  been  under  the 
Impression  that  modernizing  a  system  was 
not  to  slow  down  or  make  It  inefficient. 

"If  a  letter  with  a  few  hundred  names  on 
it  to  someone  in  the  postal  system  would 
help  straighten  this  matter  out  I  assure  you 
it  will  be  quite  easy  to  get. 
"To\u»  truly, 

"jKAw  and  Edwin  Mxaoob. 
"Ketchikan,  Alaska." 

[The    village    at    Alakanuk — Southwestern 

Alaska — article  from  the  Tundra  Times, 

Jan.  26,  1S72] 
"Rain,   Snow,    Suorr,   Hail   Delat    Mail — 

Alakanttk  Accuses  Wiem  roB  Nor  Dkut- 

EBiNO  Mail 

"Traditionally,  neither  rain,  snow,  sleet  or 
hall  will  keep  the  postman  from  his  appoint- 


ed rounds  but  something  sure  is  delaying  him 
In  Alakanuk. 

"VUlagers  are  so  concerned  they've  passed 
a  resolution  on  the  subjeot. 

"During  the  last  several  weeks  and  many 
pterlod  befc»e  that,  Wein  Consolidated  Air- 
lines has  been  seemingly  neglecting  regiUar 
mall  and  air  freight  services  to  Alakanuk. 

"  'There  have  been  many  times  when  the 
airfield  here  was  open  during  good  weather 
but  Weln  dldnt  come  or  would  send  a  small 
chartered  plane  with  the  mail  Instead. 

"  'For  an  example:  On  January  4,  1972,  a 
council  member  and  about  11  other  passen- 
gers were  waiting  for  transportation  to 
Bethel.  Some  had  urgent  meetings  to  attend 
and  others  were  going  to  the  hospital,  etc. 
The  airlines  canceled  the  flight  for  no  ap- 
parent reason. 

"  "That  same  day,  January  4,  1972,  there 
was  a  flight  Into  Emmonak  and  they  left  the 
mall.  This  Is  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles 
to  the  north. 

"  'On  many  occasions  when  the  mall  has 
been  left  off  at  Emmonak,  thM«by  laying  up 
tor  sometimes  a  week  at  a  time,  and  the 
Postmaster  here  has  made  many  trips  up  to 
bring  mail  back  by  snowmobile  and  sled, 
which  he  Is  doing  at  his  own  will  so  the  peo- 
ple can  get  the  much  needed  mall,  if  he  did 
not  do  this,  the  backlog  of  mall  would  be 
very  great. 

"  'This  does  not  make  any  sense  when  Wien 
Consolidated  Airlines  has  the  mall  contract 
from  the  VS.  Postal  Service  to  service  the 
village  at  a  regular  schedule. 

"  "nus  is  a  small  example  oi  the  very  Ir- 
regiilar  alr-s«Tlce  this  village  has  been  get- 
ting during  the  past,  and  this  village  feels 
that  It  Is  past  due  for  some  changes  in  our 
service.' " 

"This  resolution  is  dated  January  8.  1972 
and  arrived  at  the  Tundra  Times  post  office 
box  In  Fairbanks  on  January  21." 

The  story  of  these  three  villages  reflects 
the  situation  In  much  of  Alaska.  It  not  only 
effects    general    communications,    but   can 
seriously  impeilr  business  operations  such  as 
"Plct\u«8,  Inc."  A  letter  from  Dick  Norman 
General  Manager,  explains  his  difficulties  and 
those  of  other  Alaskans  similarly  situated. 
"PiCTUBES,  Inc., 
"Anchorage,  Alaska,  February  15,  1972. 
"Deax  Nick:   Not  wanting  to  hound  you 
with  repetitious  information,  I  have  not  writ- 
ten you  In  months  regarding  the  deteriorated 
UJ5.  Mail  service  In  Alaska.  My  silence,  how- 
over,  should  not  be  taken  as  an  Indication  of 
Improvement  In  this  service.  Mall  service  in 
the  bush  continues  to  be  the  worst  we  have 
experienced  since  the  Improvement  that  fol- 
lowed the  end  ot  World  n.  It  Is  not  imoom- 
mon  for  a  motion  picture  to  take  four  to 
eight  weeks  to  reach  a  vUlage  after  mailing 
from  Anchorage.  I  attach  a  copy  of  the  Tun- 
dra   Times    article    regarding    mall    service 
at  Alakanuk.  which  I  feel  to  be  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  situation  In  many  villages 
today. 

"We  regularly  provide  the  Anchorage  Poet 
Office  with  Information  on  specific  cases  of 
mall  delay  and  with  copies  of  complaint  let- 
ters from  our  customers.  On  February  9, 
1972,  we  provided  a  list  of  110  motion  plc- 
tiures  which  had  been  out  more  than  five 
weeks  to  fin  a  one-day  playdate  and  still 
had  not  returned.  A  few  of  these  had  been 
out  more  than  ten  weeks. 

"I  think  It  wrong  to  criticise  Individuals 
in  the  postal  system  In  Alaska  In  connection 
with  this  breakdown  in  service.  Postal  official* 
here,  for  the  most  part,  are  trying  their  best 
under  nearly  Impossible  conditions.  It  seems 
to  'be  the  system  itself  which  has  broken 
down.  With  no  postal  service  officers  in  Alaska 
to  monitor  carrier  performance,  with  postal 
officials  having  neither  the  manpower  nor 
the  authority  to  penalize  the  carriers  for  let- 
ting man  sit  day  after  day,  sometimes  week 


««»  week  at  bush  transfer  points,  how 
*^„re  blame  the  postal  officials  wlttUn 
Xl^°?or  mrooUapsTl^  service?  I  wlshto 
^!fmv  voice  to  those  of  the  people  of  Als^ 
•^    TJnd  other  communities  in  praying 

"Smcerrtyyour..^^^^^^^^^ 

"Oeneral  Manager." 
^ii»<«»B  and  bxialnesses  raise  similar 
'>'■''" ^'ZL^S^  ^'^  PO«t  offices^ 
'=?."'P,^^cla  OakMof  Circle  City  writes  to 
Miss  P*  .Knntoost  offlce  vrtndow  hours 
oomplaln  about  ^^^^  ^^^^  the  needs 
^mg  completely  to<»n|ruo^  complains  that 

oj  the  cof^^^^re^t  In  ild-wlnter. 
Star  Route  aervloM  were  cu  ^thout 

cutting  the  ^^*^  l^^'p^^^t  of  the 
""^nfn.ol^Ul^e  Co^c™mplalned  on 
KwlglUlngo*- ^">*f*Jr"  ^  ^as  not 
January  20th  ^at  the  ^  ^^^^.^es,  but 

"^l  jSllSSTu^  were  not  being 
that  '^^•f  "I^I^^p"  conditions.  The 
enforced  in  .™*  "^e  post  Service  was 
earner  conti»ct»d  by  ^"^j^ibuities  to 

("The  Postmaster  General  "«»  .^g 

♦>,L  na  Postal  Service  exists  to  serj*  JT 
the  US.  *^*^"%,_art  this  end,  a  pilot  pro- 


HEARINGS  ON  NONIMMIGRANT 
VLSAACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  RoDmo)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  to  my  colleagues  that  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  hold  1  day  of  hearings  on 
KR.  6366,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry 
of  foreign  tourists  to  the  United  States. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, April  20,  in  room  2237,  Raybum 
House  Offlce  Building  and  wlU  begin  at 

KR.  6368  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Attorney  General 
to  issue  regulations  exempting  visitors  to 
the  United  States  for  90  days  or  less  from 
the  visa  requirement  and  from  certain 
grotmds  of  ineligibility. 

Governmental  and  private  witnesses 
have  been  scheduled  to  testify  at  the 
hearing.      ^^^^^^_^_ 

VIETNAM 


eluding  Alaska.  1"^.^.^^^'"^  enclosed 
special  •'•'"'t^'^l'Jl-JsJ^t^  that  this 
liformation  booklet,  »*«"f  "r^  14  1972, 

provide    ^^^'Jlfi   '      of  special  Delivery 
processing  and  0^"^^  °„ °{; 
SiaU  in  the  Western  Be^on.  -o„ow- 

Much  to  my  <"«PP9i^*X\bf  kbJSy 

Srfy  StSS.  some  maUm  ^^'JL^^' 

- -Vrs^is  rs^naSer. 

cuss  and  air  mall  lett^  fecials  beat  the 

Krre-Sve%  with  ^^l^^"^^ 
Twenty-elght  came  later,  with  F^'Pf^ 

Mr   rhairman,  the  theme  of  my  remarks 

priS^es  better  postal  ^^^^^^^^fJ^}"^^ 
Mv  iim>e  is  that  improvement  comes  at  tne 
SuerpSsS  tlm'eand  I  P^^^^^S 
cooperation  toward  that  end  ^J^^^-f  !^ 
convinced  that.  In  Alaska  and  elsewhere,  tne 
^S^Softhe  Postal  S«n,lce  U  dedicated 
and  hardworking.  , 

Still  I  must  in  all  honesty  report  to  tms 
co^'tie^t.  m  my  view,  the  maU  sejrlce 
to  and  within  Alaska  h..s  '^o*  appreclaWy 
improved  under  the  new  systfm-  ^  J^° 
specific  cases.  I  find  this  Partlc,^^^'^ 
appointing.  First,  I  believe  postal  service  In 
iuLka  requires  flexlbUlty  and  unique  meth- 
odT  tiling  that  a  private  and  Independent 
service  should  be  able  to  provide. 

Second,  I  beUeve  postal  service  for  Alaska 
requires  a  sensitive  understanding  of  the 
special  role  maU  has  In  areas  where  there 
are  no  roads,  no  telephones,  and  »<>  «a|o"^ 
Again,  I  bdleve  s»oh  an  understimdlng 
should  be  forthcoming  from  the  new  private 
and  Independent  service. 

Alaskans  find  it  difficult  to  continue  to 
hear  that  Alaska  Is  "too  far,  too  large  and  too 
cold"  to  get  proper  service.  They  are  expect- 
ing Improvements,  and  so  am  t 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Badolo)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  whenever  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam  arose  in  this  House,  I 
warned  my  colleagues  that  we  must  not 
let  Richard  Nixon  lull  the  American 
people  into  beUeving  that  the  war  was 
over,  that  it  was  no  longer  an  issue.  I 
pointed  out  time  and  again  that  wily 
the  nature  of  the  U.S.  role  in  that  war 
had  changed,  not  the  substance  of  our 
policy  and  certainly  not  our  open-ended 
commitment  to  keep  the  Thieu  regime 
in  power.  I  argued  that  the  so-called 
Vietnamization  program  was  not  a 
means  for  ending  American  involvement 
in  Indochina,  but  rather  a  cynical  ve- 
hicle for  perpetuating  our  military  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand.  ^  ^^       . 

Recent  events  in  Vietnam  and  the  ad- 
ministration's response  to  them  have 
provided  janple  proof  of  the  validity  of 
my  assessment  and  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  Congress  to  legislate  an  immedi- 
ate end  to  our  costly  and  tragic  role  In 
the  war.  ^      . 

First,  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  that  de- 
spite our  massive  military  support  and 
active  involvement  with  the  Government 
of  South  Vietiuun,  the  capability  of  the 
North  to  carry  on  the  war  is  undi- 
minished. While  I  profess  no  great  mili- 
tary expertise,  it  seems  apparent  that 
the  sole  result  of  our  expenditure  of 
American  lives^  and  dollars  has  been  to 
merely  post^xaie  the  inevitable. 

Second,  President  Nixon's  dedslon  to 
resume  the  massive  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  demonstrates  that  his  policy  Is 
not  to  get  out  of  the  war,  but  to  win  it 
militarily.  Bombing  Haiphong  and  other 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  really  gives  no 
added  protection  to  the  U.S.  troops  being 
withdrawn.  The  bombing  has  little  if  any 
connection  to  the  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive, since  that  was  aimed  primarily  at 


areas  held  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  And  It  has  no  connection  with 
protecting  either  our  ground  troc«>s,  our 
pilots,  or  our  prisoners  of  war. 

It  Is  interesting  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  a  closed 
briefing  for  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress last  week  revived  the  discredited 
theory  that  if  the  United  States  just 
turned  loose  its  military  might  we  could 
end  the  war  in  short  order.  This  is  a  ter- 
rifying development,  not  because  Con- 
gress or  the  American  people  would  stand 
for  a  return  to  that  line  of  thought,  but 
because  it  Is  still  being  advocated  at  the 
very  highest  levels  of  tliLs  administration. 
Finally,  it  seems  incredible  to  me  that 
some  administration  sources  have  justi- 
fied the  bombing  attacks  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  intended  to  t>e  a  warning 
to  the  Soviets  against  increasing  military 
support  to  North  Vietnam.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  United  States,  on 
the  basis   of   those   figures   the   White 
House  has  not  kept  classified,  is  actually 
providing  South  Vietnam  with  10  times 
the  military  aid  being  given  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  Soviet  Union  and  CMiununist 
China  combined.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  renewal  of  the  bombing  can 
contribute  nothing  to  establishing  a  re- 
ceptive atmosphere  for  the  President's 
trip  to  Russia  or  to  progress  in  reaching 
agreement  on  strategic  arms  limitation. 
And  so  we  find  ourselves  back  where  we 
were  4  years  ago — ^inextricably  caught 
up  in  a  war  in  which  we  have  no  real 
national  security  interest,  pouring  bil- 
lions of  American  dollars  down  an  Asian 
rathole  and  further  widening  the  cred- 
ibility gap  between  our  Government  and 
the  pec^le. 

It  is  i>ast  time  to  reawaken  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  this  war.  It  is  time  to 
mobilize  again  the  armies  of  peace.  It 
is  time  for  Ckxigress  to  assert  its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities.  It  is  time  to  end 
the  war- 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo) 

yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1967 
I  have  been  communicating  to  American 
Presidents  my  deep  belief  that  it  was 
not  in  America's  self-interest  to  con- 
tinue the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  suggested 
many  years  ago  that  we  would  now  be 
able  to  obtain  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
account  for  our  missing  in  action  as 
part  of  a  total  withdrawal  from  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
progress  of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam 
cloMly  for  the  past  5  years  have  repeat- 
edly indicated  that  Vietnamization  was 
not  a  viable  military  poUcy  because  a 
stalemate  which  involved  the  South  Viet- 
namese supported  by  500,000  American 
troops  and  massive  air  power  would  cer- 
tainly deteriorate  once  the  American 
military  forces  were  reduced.  It  has  also 
been  clear  that  massive  bombing  would 
not  stop  the  war  since  we  have  dropped 
over  2%  times  the  tonnage  of  bombs  on 
•\^etnam  than  was  used  to  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  theaters  of  World  War 
IL  ;,.;;v. 
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This  is  also  unconstitutional,  because 
it  exceeds  the  President's  constitutional 
powers.  Any  possible  authorization  for 
a  new  war  in  North  Vietnam  by  the 
President  was  withdrawn  with  the  Gulf 
of  ToQUn  resolution  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  tried  during  the  past  2  years 
to  make  these  views  known  both  by  pub- 
lic statements  and  by  my  votes  on  the 
various  resolutions  designed  to  provide 
for  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  and  the  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners  of  war,  and  a  ter- 
mination of  our  participation  in  this 
war 

I  shall  this  wedc  participate  In  those 
activities  in  Congress  which  are  designed 
to  remove  the  United  States  from  the 
war  in  Vitnam.  This  is  the  only  way  I 
know  to  stop  further  killing  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Vietnamese  and  the  horrible 
devastation  of  the  whole  Vietnam  coun- 
tryside. This  will  also  achieve  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  this  day  communicated  these 
views  by  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Whether  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Viet- 
nam will  be  under  one  form  of  govern- 
ment or  another  will  be  decided  by  the 
people  Indigenous  to  those  areas  as  was 
true  in  the  beginning.  Is  now  and  ever 
shall  be. 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  in  this  special  order 
because  it  Is  essential  at  this  time  to 
demonstrate  that  there  are  people  within 
the  American  Ctovemment  who  have  not 
lost  all  connection  with  the  reality  that 
exists  In  Southeast  Asia  today. 

By  ordering  one  of  the  most  massive 
air  armadas  in  human  history  to  resmne 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  the  ad- 
ministration has  destroyed  the  last 
vestige  of  pretense  that  It  is  interested  in 
getting  out  of  our  military  involvement 
In  mdocblna.  It  has  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute  that  Vletnamlzation  is  a  fraud; 
that  neither  in  the  White  House  nor  In 
Saigon  is  there  any  serious  Intention  of 
withdrawing  our  massive  military  pres- 
ence from  Indochina.  If  there  were  any 
who  failed  to  perceive  the  growing  gap 
between  the  rhetoric  of  Vletnamlzation 
and  the  reality  of  our  involvement  in 
the  fleeting,  they  must  now  see  that  the 
President  has  no  more  lntentl(m  of  with- 
drawing from  Indochina  than  he  has  of 
withdrawing  from  Florida  or  California. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  the  President- 
Ignoring  the  overwhelming  lessrai  of  the 
past  10  years — remains  determined  to  im- 
pose a  political  settlement  of  his  own 
devising  in  South  Vietnam.  Ten  years, 
more  than  $100  billion,  the  lives  of  more 
than  50,000  yotmg  Americans  and  mil- 
lions of  Asians  have  failed  to  impress 
this  administration.  Not  until  the  Ameri- 
can Oovenmient  accepts  the  fact  that  the 
future  iwlltlcal  complexion  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  beyond  our  capacity  to  determine 
will  there  be  an  end  to  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, and  it  is  now  clear  beyond  any  dis- 
pute that  not  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  asserts  its  constitutional 
right  as  a  coequal  branch  will  be  Govern- 
ment take  that  position. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  are  com- 
plldt  in  the  devastation  of  Indochina  as 
long  as  we  fail  to  exercise  our  unquestion- 


ed right  to  end  our  participation  in  the 
war.  The  reckless  and  senseless  reesca- 
lation  of  the  bombing  shoiild  bring  home 
to  all  of  us  the  need  for  legislating  an  end 
to  the  war  immediately.  Owe  obligation  as 
the  representative  branch  of  Government 
caimot  be  met  by  anything  else. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Vletnamlzation  program  has  not 
only  been  a  failure — it  has  been  a  fraud. 
While  the  President  has  attempted  to  re- 
assure the  American  people  with  a  scene 
of  a  war  dwindling  away,  the  truth  is 
that  the  admlnistraticn  is  engaged  in  a 
massive  escalation  of  the  war  in  South- 

Behind  the  facade  of  such  terms  as 
"Vietnamization"  and  "protective  reac- 
tion," the  facts  of  Vietnam  remain  as 
brutal  and  ugly  as  ever. 

No  amount  of  Presidential  rhetoric  can 
mask  the  fact  that  the  Presidents  policy 
is  not  one  of  peace — but  of  ctaatinued 
death  and  destruction. 

We  have  not  prevented  a  bloodbath  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  created  one. 

This  dreadful  war  has  drained  our  re- 
soxirces  and  stained  our  conscience.  It 
has  sacrificed  thousands  of  our  most 
precious  possesslcms — our  yoimg  men — to 
the  Jaws  of  death.  It  has  warped  our 
priorities.  It  has  brought  the  twin 
plagues  of  unemployment  and  inflation 
to  our  economy.  It  has  brought  aliena- 
tion, division,  and  bitterness  to  ova  peo- 
ple. 

The  President's  policy  of  military  ad- 
venturism is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
will  of  the  people  and  the  letter  of  the 
law. 

Section  601  of  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1971— PuWlc  Law  92-16*— 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  all  U.S.  military  (^jeratlons 
In  Indochina  and  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  XJS.  military  forces  at  a 
date  certain  subject  to  the  rtiease  of  all 
American  prisoners  at  war. 

Not  only  has  the  President  Ignored 
this— the  law  of  the  land— but  he  has 
embarked  upon  a  policy  In  direct  wposi- 
tioa  to  it. 

As  we  meet  here  today,  American  war 
planes  are  ravaging  Southeast  Asia, 
qjreadlng  the  conflict  to  the  North  in- 
cluding Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  An  Ameri- 
can armada  Is  being  assembled  off  the 
coast  of  Nortti  Vietnam.  As  the  Washlng- 
t<m  Post  editorialized  In  this  morning's 
paper: 

Wbat  Prwldent  Jotanatm  and  his  predeces- 
sors steadfastly  tried  not  to  do  over  IS  years 
or  more.  President  Nlzon  has  managed  to  do 
almost  overnight:  he  has  brotight  ttie  war  In 
Indochina  to  the  brink  of  a  head-on  o<»i- 
fronUtlon  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  their  steadfast 
opposition  to  such  a  policy:  In  the  public 
oplnl(m  polls,  in  the  voting  booth,  and 
In  the  streets.  They  want  peace,  and  they 
want  it  now. 

Yet  the  President— as  deaf  as  his  so- 
called  majority  is  silent — continues  to 
fuel  the  fires  of  conflict,  involving  us 
ever  deeper  in  the  devastation  of  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Such  callous  disregard  for  the  will  of 


the  people  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  countenanced. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again  since  I  stood  on  this  very  floor  and 
cast  my  vote  against  the  very  first  appro- 
priation bill  to  support  American  mili- 
tary interventl(si  in  Indochina  in  May 
of  1965,  it  Is  the  Congress  which  has  the 
constitutional  responsibility  over  war  and 
peace.  And  the  Congress  must  exercise 
that  responsibility — ^now. 

We  are  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people.  This  House  cannot 
close  its  eyes  to  their  desires  any  longer. 

This  House  cannot  close  its  eyes  to  the 
horrors  of  war  any  longer. 

This  House  cannot  shirk  its  responsi- 
bilities any  longer. 

The  war  must  end.  And  we  must  end 

it. 

We  have  an  obligaticHi  to  our  country 
and  to  ourselves  to  do  eversrthlng  within 
our  power  to  bring  the  Woodshed  and 
devastation  in  Vietnam  to  an  immediate 
halt.  I  call  upon  my  c<dleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  demanding  that  the  President 
order  an  immediate  halt  to  all  American 
air  strikes  in  Southeast  Asia;  that  he 
Immediately  order  a  resimiption  of  the 
Paris  negotiations  and  Instruct  our  dele- 
gates to  offer  a  commitment  for  the  total 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  by  a 
prompt  date  certain  in  return  for  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisonera  of  war.  And  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting any  and  all  legislation  to  cut  off 
funding  for  this  immoral  and  brutal  war. 
As  I  stated  on  May  5. 1965: 
We  cannot  bomh  people  Into  democracy, 
nor  can  we  Ixwub  people  into  negotlatloos. 

It  is  hi^  time  that  our  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  reflect  this  fact. 

The  President's  policy  is  (Mily  perpetu- 
ating the  mfai^ftirwii  of  the  pest,  the  hor- 
rors of  the  imst.  That  pcdicy  must  change. 
And  it  is  the  Congress  that  must  change 

It- 

On  Saturday,  April  15,  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  over  1.000  citizens  participat- 
ing in  the  Twelfth  Annual  West  Side 
Commimity  CcaaXereace  which  I  spon- 
sored. I  include  tbe  text  of  that  telegram 
at  this  polnC  in  the  Rxcosd. 

House  or  Rn>aKSEirTATTVKS, 
WaaMngton.  D.C..  April  IS.  1972. 
The  FBXsnsNT, 
The  White  Houae. 
Wathtngtoti.  D.C.: 

Over  1,000  citizens  assembled  for  the  I3tta 
Anmmi  West  Side  Conmunlty  Conference, 
sponsored  by  tbe  Democratic  and  Liberal 
Olubs  of  Manhattan's  West  Side  and  Repre- 
sentative William  P.  Ryan,  demand  the  im- 
mediate cessation  oif  all  American  bombing 
in  South  East  Asia,  tbe  Immediate  resump- 
tion of  the  Paris  peace  talks,  the  immediate 
end  of  all  American  military  adventurism, 
and  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Amwl- 
can  f ocoes  from  South  Bast  Asia. 

RqiresentBttTe  Wsxiam  F.  Rtam. 
{Member  of  Oongrett  on  X>ehalf  of  par- 
tietpanta  of  the  12th  AnntuU  Wett  Side 
Comtnunltf  Conference  arUl  himself.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  U.S.  air  strikes  on  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  are  strange  phenomena.  In- 
deed. On  the  one  hand,  the  Congress  and 
the  public  have  been  informed  by  the 
Nixon  administration  that  the  so-called 
Vletnamlzation  program  has  been  highly 


successful,  an  assertion  which  has  been 
reoeated  with  each  announcement  of 
iSwrican  troop  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  bewi 
unvlUlng  parties  de  facto  to  periodic 
I«calations  of  the  war.  Winding  down  a 
Sr  by  taking  the  United  States  "to  the 
brink  of  a  head-on  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,"  to  use  a  phrase  from 
today's  Washington  Post  lead  editorial, 
demonstrates  once  again  the  underlying 
fallacy  and  weakness  of  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnam  policy. 

Mr  Nixon's  highly  touted  plan  oi  4- 
years  ago  to  end  the  war  must  today  be 
relegated  to  the  Emperor's  new  clothes— 
simply  nonexistent.  The  hopes  of  the 
American  people  for  the  promised  ^d  of 
US  military  Involvement  can  be  fulfilled 
only  by  complete  cessation  of  our  mili- 
tary participation.  Peace  in  Vietnam  will 
be  attained  not  by  the  might  of  arms  but 
by  negotiation  at  the  conference  table. 
Why  did  President  Nixon  order  our  with- 
drawal from  the  peace  talks  In  Paris?  Is 
he  oblivious  to  the  lessons  we  learned 
from  bombing  North  Vietnam  during  the 
Johnson  administration?  He  must  realize 
that  we  must  talk  peace  and  act  peace  if 
we  are  to  attain  peace. 

Since    President    Nixon's    professed 
march  toward  total  military  disengage- 
ment from  Vietnam  seems  to  falter  with 
every  seeming  though  indecisive  step  for- 
ward, and  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in 
the  greatest  bombing  raids  in  the  war 
with  great  risks  of  greater  involvement, 
the  Congress  must  now  take  the  initiative 
to  end  the  war.  I  beUeve  that  H  Jl.  14055, 
a  bill  that  I  cosponsored,  would  do  this. 
Subject  to  certain  conditions  regarding 
the  release  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
accounting  of  the  missing  In  action,  the 
proposed  legislation  would,  immediately 
upon  enactment,  terminate  funds  for  air 
and  naval  bombardment  of  Norili  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand,  and 
also  terminate  funds  for  bombing  in 
South   Vietnam    unless    the    President 
determines  sach  missions  necessary  to 
protect  American  troops  during  with- 
drawal and  informs  the  Congress  within 
48  hours  of  such  missions. 

The  proposed  legislation  deserves 
speedy  and  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

"Brinkmanship,"  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  Hanoi-Haiphong  air  strikes,  is 
perilous  at  best.  It  also  ignores  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  American 
people,  who  Just  do  not  want  any  part  of 
the  continued  war  in  Vietnam.  As  their 
representatives  let  us  take  the  ball  away 
from  the  President,  who  seems  to  be 
running  the  wrong  way,  and  end  a  war 
which  nobody  wants. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  four 
reasons,  the  President's  newest  escala- 
tion of  the  Indochina  war— his  dedalon 
to  bomb  the  North  Vietnamese  cities  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong-^  tactically  dis- 
astrous and  unspeakably  immoral. 

These  four  reasons  are  outlined  in  "The 
Bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haipbong:  Be- 
yond the  Brink,"  a  paper  prepared  by 
Project  Air  War,  an  Informaaon  and  re- 
search center  in  Wartiingt<m,  D.C. 

First,  the  massive  American  B-62 
bombing  raids  afl^ilnst  these  cities  mark 
a  dramatic  and  unprecedented  increase 


in  the  level  of  violence  in  this  war.  The 
air  raids  over  Haiphong  on  April  15, 1972, 
were  the  first  time  B-52's  were  ever  used 
in  the  Hanol-HaliAong  area,  and  were 
also  the  first  saturation  bombing  raids 
ever  launched  by  American  warplanes  in 
that  area. 

Second,  the  use  of  B-52's  against  the 
heavily  populated  cities  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  has  necessarily  led  to  the 
slaughter  of  civlUans— a  slaughter  which 
it  was  our  intention  to  avoid  even  at  the 
height  of  American  air  involvement  in 
North  Vietnam  in  1966  to  1968.  Evi- 
dence from  the  Pentagon  Papers  shows 
that  air  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  re- 
sults in  casualties  which  are  "about  80 
percent  civilians." 

Third,  the  increased  level  of  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam  serves  no  useful  miU- 
tary  objective  whatsoever.  A  front-page 
story  in  this  morning's  Baltimore  Sun 
quotes  American  officials  as  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  bombing  of  Haiphong  "will 
have  litUe  impact  on  the  current  batUe- 
fleld  situation.  UJ3.  ofBcers  say  that  the 
Hanoi-Halphraig  area  would  have  to  be 
bombed  continuously  on  a  saturation  ba- 
sis for  several  months  to  cripple  North 
Vietnam's  war-making  capabilities  in  the 
South  perceptibly." 

As  early  as  1967.  a  CIA  study  con- 
cluded that— 


Prospects  are  dim  that  an  air  interdiction 
campaign  against  LOC's  (Unes  of  communi- 
cation) leading  out  of  Haiphong  alone  could 
cut  off  the  flow  of  seaborne  ImporU  and  Iso- 
late Haiphong. 

Fourth  and  finally,  far  from  perform- 
ing an  essential  military  function  or 
bringing  our  involvement  in  Indochina 
any  closer  to  an  end.  the  use  of  B-62 
bombers  in  an  escalated  air  war  over 
North  Vietnam  prolongs  the  war,  pro- 
duces new  prisoners  of  war.  Jeopardizes 
the  well-being  of  Americans  already  held 
C8tf>tive.  and  raises  the  prospect  of  addi- 
tional, uncontrollable  escalation  by  both 
sides,  as  well  as  military  Intervention  by 
other  countries.  Can  we  honestly  believe, 
after  10  years  of  every  conceivable  kind 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  we  can 
defeat  North  Vietnam  or  setUe  this  war 
by  escalating  the  bombing?  Obviously, 
this  administration  has  learned  nothing 
from  the  Pentagon  Papers,  which  ob- 
served that — 

The  expectation  that  bombing  would  erode 
the  determination  of  Hanoi  and  Its  people 
clearly  overeetlmated  the  persuasive  and  dls- 
mpttve  effects  of  the  Ixnnblng  and,  oorre- 
Bpondlngly,  underestimated  the  tenacity  and 
recuperative  ciH^ablllUes  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 


Why,  then,  has  President  Nixon  ig- 
nored the  lessons  of  our  involvement  in 
Indochina  and  ignored  the  overwhelm- 
ing public  sentiment  against  escalating 
the  air  war? 

Because  Vietnamization  has  turned  out 
to  be  an  unmitigated  failure. 

Because  the  political  and  miUtary  in- 
tegrity of  South  Vietnam  are  apparently 
untenable. 

Because  the  administration's  abandon- 
ment of  tbe  peace  negotiations  in  Paris 
has  left  the  President  no  recourse  except 
military  escalation. 

Because  the  President  believes  he  can 
capitalize  on  what  he  apparentiy  imag- 


ines to  be  a  pervasive  mood  of  apathy 
and  unconcern  among  the  American  vot- 
ing population. 

Because  of  a  decade  of  immorality  and 
violence  in  our  dealings  with  the  nations 
of  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Ricord  the  transcript  of  Proj- 
ect Air  War's  paper  "The  Bombing  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong:  Beyond  the 
Brink."  I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  consider  the  evidence  offered  herein. 
We  must  now  act. 

The  Bombimo  or  Hanoi  and  Haiphong: 

BxTOMD  THX  Brink 
(A  paper  prepared  by  Project  Air  War. 
AprU  10. 1073) 
Project  Air  War,  1322  18th  St.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  U  one  of  the  major  Informa- 
tion centers  in  the  country  studying  and 
analyzing  the  ongoing  war,  a  conflict  which 
has  escalated  In  the  air  even  as  U.8.  foot- 
soldiers  have  been  withdrawn.  Project  Di- 
rector Is  Pred  Branfman,  who  spent  four  years 
in  Laos  and  Interviewed   several   thorisand 
refugees  from  the  bombs  as  well  as  doaens 
of  American  pilots  and  air  war  ofllclals. 

The  NUon  Administration's  decision  to 
carry  out  surprise  B62  raids  in  and  around 
Haiphong  U  one  of  the  most  reckless  and 
serious  escalations  of  the  war  in  the  last 
25  years.  It  la  not  tmly  that  the  sudden, 
high-level,  night-time,  carpet  bombing  of  an 
area  Inhabited  by  300.000  people  is  an  act 
of  unoommon  savagery,  necessarUy  bringing 
death  and  Injxiry  to  thovisands.  It  is  that  un- 
til now  Haiphong  has  stood  as  a  symbol  of 
ultimate  American  restraint  In  the  face  of 
Intense  domestic  and  worldwide  criticism  ot 
the  U.8.  air  war  against  Vietnam.  By  bombing 
Haiphong,  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  serv- 
ing clear  notice  that  it  wlU  stop  at  nothing 
in  its  attempt  to  maintain  its  position  In 
Indochina. 

Until  now  conventional  wisdom  has  held 
that  the  Administration  would  keep  to  a 
low  profile  in  Vietnam  In  this  crucial  Pres- 
idential election  year.  The  bombmg  of  Hai- 
phong, however,  makes  It  clear  that  NUon 
places  a  far  greater  priority  on  victory  in 
Vietnam.  It  Is  no  longer  unrealistic  to  sug- 
gest that  only  maastve  domestic  and  inter- 
national protest  and  resistance  may  halt  the 
total  destruction  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  harbor,  deva^atlon  of 
the  North's  dike  system,  or  even  more  blatant 
acts  of  mass  murder. 

The  following  facts  must  be  noted : 
1.  The  B52  homWng  of  Haiphong  woe  mas- 
sive, indiscriminate  and  unprecedented. 

The  Johnson  Administration  bombed 
Haiphong  regularly  from  1966  through  19S8. 
But  these  strikes  were  limited  In  the  "Pro- 
hibited Areas"  of  4  nautical  miles  around 
Haiphong  center.  As  a  March  1968  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Statr  memo  noted,  "The  prohibited 
ar«as  were  created  In  December,  19««.  Nu- 
merous strikes,  however,  have  been  per- 
mitted m  these  areas  over  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years,  eg.,  dispersed  POL,  8AM  and 
AAA  sites  .  .  ."  (Source:  Pentagon  Papers. 
Gravel  Bd.,  IV,  p.  266) 

These  past  raids,  however,  were  carried 
out  by  Jet  bombers  with  a  relatively  limited 
radius  of  bombing  destruction.  AprU  16, 
1972  was  not  only  the  first  time  that  BS3s 
vrore  sent  over  Haiphong,  the  use  of  doeena 
of  these  giant  bombers  ensured  that  satura- 
tion bombing  occurred  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Haiphong  area. 

B628  are  huge  8-enginsd  aircraft  with  a 
crew  of  «  and  two  3.600  gaUon  wing  tanks. 
Bach  sortie  carriM  a»-M  tons  of  bombs,  either 
as  lOB  Ave  hundred  pound  bombs  or  60  seven 
hundred  fifty  pound  bombs  or  soom  oombl- 
natton  thereof.  Bomhlng  from  80-»6,000  feet. 
B83b  leave  craters  86  feet  deep  by  46  feet  m 
diameter  with  their  800  pounders.  A  typical 
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B63  strllce  Involves  6  B628  saturating  a  &«• 
l«ct«d  grid  square,  leaving  a  swath  of  destruc- 
tion half  a  mile  wide  by  3  nUles  long.  On 
April  14.  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
about  160  B62s  were  In  the  Indochina  theater, 
60%  more  than  were  present  at  the  very 
peak  ot  the  air  war  In  1968. 

It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  at  least  100  of  these,  along  with  dozens 
of  assorted  ]et  aircraft,  were  loosed  on  Hai- 
phong on  the  nlgbt  of  April  14th. 

The  fact  that  these  raids  were  carried  out 
at  night  ensured  that  saturation  and  indis- 
criminate bombing  of  this  heavily  populated 
area  was  carried  out.  Fc»r  at  night,  even 
the  light  spotter  planes  which  sometimes 
guide  B53  raids  In  the  daytime  for  greater 
precision  were  unavailable.  Neither,  of  course, 
were  the  ground  spotters  who  made  more 
precise  B6a  bombing  possible  during  the 
siege   of  Khe   Sanh. 

a.  The  uae  of  BSZs  over  Haiphong  has 
necessarily  led  to  the  large-acaU  slaughter 
of  civilians. 

Even  when  the  air  war  against  North 
Vietnam  was  carried  out  only  by  Jets,  the 
bombing  caused  heavy  civilian  casualties.  As 
the  OcffneU  Air  War  Study  notes,  "Targets 
...  In  a  strategic  bombing  campaign  are  sit- 
uated near  predominately  civilian  areas.  .  .  . 
The  bombing  Inflicted  severe  civilian  damage 
on  the  clvlUan  society  as  a  whole.  ...  In  1967 
the  noncombatant  casualty  rate  was  quoted 
at  1,000  per  week  (Robert  MacNamara)  .  .  . 
and  the  equivalent  casualty  rate  In  the 
TJ.S.  would  be  more  than  600,000  per  year." 
The  official  population  of  Haiphong  and  Its 
■uburbs  In  1960  was  388,248.  Although  many 
oblldren  and  others  were  removed  from  the 
dty  during  the  mld-608,  many  returned  after 
the  November,  1968  bombing  halt.  Given  the 
population  growth  and  surprise  of  the  April 
14th  bombing  attack,  there  may  have  been 
well  over  300,000  people  In  the  area  hit  by 
the  B628. 

llie  Pentagon  Papers  make  clear,  more- 
over, that  the  heavy  civilian  casualties  ex- 
pected to  occur  from  bombing  Haiphong — 
and  the  worldwide  protest  they  would  en- 
tail— ^were  the  main  reasons  that  Johnson 
did  not  agree  to  level  It.  As  a  memo  of  the 
ISA,  prepared  In  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Warnke's  office  reported:  "Experience  has 
Indicated  that  systematic  operations  p<Lr- 
tlcularly  against  road  and  rail  routes  (In 
the  Hanc^-Halpbong  area)  adds  simply  and 
slightly  to  repair  burdens,  while  at  the  same 
time  Involving  substantial  civilian  casualties 
In  the  many  suburban  civilian  areas  located 
along  these  routes." 

Civilian  casualties  from  the  bombing, 
moreover,  are  by  far  the  greatest  portion.  As 
a  summary  ot  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
noted  In  1966,  "Estimated  civilian  and  mili- 
tary casualties  In  NVN  also  toent  up  from 
13,000  to  23-24,000.  (About  80%  civiUana.)" 
(Emphasis  added.  Pentagon  Papers.  Oravel 
Edition,  IV.  p.  136) 

But  although  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did 
not  dispute  the  heavy  damage  to  civilians, 
they  did  not  stop  pushing  for  bombing  Hai- 
phong In  any  event.  As  the  Pentagon  Papers 
reported  In  Octob«r,  1067,  "In  addition  to 
mining  the  harbors,  the  chiefs  requested  that 
the  comprehensive  prohibition  In  the  Hanoi/ 
Haiphong  areas  be  removed  with  the  expected 
increase  in  civilian  casualties  to  be  accepted 
as  militarily  Justified  and  necessary." 

The  attitude  of  the  mUltary  was  put  some- 
what more  pungently  by  Marine  Comman- 
dant Oen.  Wallace  Oreene  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  October  23,  1967:  "We  are  at 
war  with  North  Vietnam  right  now,  today, 
and  we  shouldn't  be  so  much  interested  In 
their  anger  as  we  ar'e  In  bringing  th?  war 
home  to  everyone  of  them  up  there."  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Ha^Id  Johnson,  testifying  at 
the  same  hearing,  was  even  more  explicit: 
"I  put  'Innocent'  clvlUans  In  quotation 
marks,"  he  stated. 


The  B62  bombing  of  Haiphong  clearly  Il- 
lustrates that  the  military  has  succeeded 
beyond  Its  wildest  dreams.  Even  at  the  height 
of  the  air  war  In  1968,  there  was  no  talk  of 
loosing  B523  on  the  Hanol/Halpbong  area. 
There  Is  no  need  to  wait  several  months 
for  the  Inevitable  reports  by  American  visit- 
ors to  Haiphong  of  heavy  civilian  casualties 
from  the  April  14th  raids.  The  official  report 
of  wldesjH'ead  use  of  B623  In  the  most  heavily 
populated  area  of  Indochina  Is  evidence 
enough. 

3.  The  B621ng  of  Haiphong  serves  no  use- 
ful military  end;  Its  primary  goal  is  to  ter- 
rorize the  Vietnamese  Into  submission. 

Preliminary  reports  on  the  Haiphong 
temblng  Indicate  that  the  harbor  itself  was 
hit;  however,  it  would  be  of  limited  military 
significance  and  have  little  effect  on  the 
fighting  In  the  South. 

An  October  1967  CIA  study  clearly  stated 
that  a  bombing  campaign  against  lines  of 
communication  (LOCs) — such  as  roads  and 
railroads — leading  out  of  Haiphong  would  be 
useless.  "Prospects  are  dim  that  an  air  Inter- 
diction campaign  against  LOCs  leading  out 
of  Haiphong  alone  could  cut  off  the  flow  of 
seaborne  Imports  and  Isolate  Haiphong." 

The  same  report  went  on  to  conclude  that 
even  mining  Haiphong  Harbor  would  be  mili- 
tarily Ineffective:  "...  The  combined  Inter- 
diction of  land  and  water  routes.  Including 
ths  Tr)<"<"g  of  the  water  approaches  to  the 
major  ports  and  the  bombing  of  iwrts  and 
transshipment  facilities.  .  .  .  would  .  .  .  not 
be  able  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  essential  sup- 
plies and,  by  Itself,  would  not  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  In  shaping  Hanoi's  outlook  to 
the  war." 

The  reason  ts  simple.  Most  of  Noarth  Viet- 
nam's military  supplies  do  not  come  through 
Haiphong,  but  through  China.  As  a  study 
carried  out  iinder  Defense  Secretary  Cllfford 
noted  In  March,  1968,  "The  remaining  Issue 
on  Interdiction  of  supplies  had  to  do  with 
the  closing  of  the  port  of  Haiphong.  Al- 
though this  Is  the  route  by  which  some  80% 
of  NVN  Imports  come  Into  the  country.  It  Is 
not  th«  point  of  entry  for  most  of  the  mili- 
tary supplies  and  ammunition.  These  mate- 
rials predominately  enter  via  the  rail  routes 
from  China  .  .  .  the  closing  of  Haiphong  port 
would  not  prevent  the  continued  supply  of 
sufficient  materials  to  maintain  North  Viet- 
nam military  operations  In  the  South." 

Indeed,  the  Cllfford  group  concluded  that 
an  attack  on  Haiphong  woxild  actually  be 
counter-productive :  "Apprehensions  about 
bombing  attacks  that  would  destroy  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  may  at  some  time  help  move 
them  toward  productive  negotiations.  Actual 
destruction  of  these  areas  would  eliminate  a 
threat  that  could  Influence  them  to  seek  a 
political  settlement  on  terms  aoceptable 
to  us." 

Why  then  was  Haiphong  attacked  by  B62s 
on  AprU  14th? 

The  answer  was  put  rather  delicately  by 
a  New  York  Times  article  of  AprU  14,  1973: 
"In  a  comment  on  the  report  of  B52s  going 
north:  'administration  officials  disclosed  to- 
day that  .  .  .  the  objectives  were  diplomatic 
and  political  as  well  as  military.'  " 

Since  the  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that 
the  attacks  against  Hanoi  serve  little  use- 
ful military  purpose,  the  only  concluslim  is 
that  they  are  primarily  "diplomatic"  and 
"political". 

In  fact,  John  McNaugbton  put  It  more 
clearly  In  a  January  18,  1966  memo:  "To 
avoid  the  allegation  that  we  are  practising 
■pure  blackmail'  the  targets  should  be  mili- 
tary targets  and  the  declaratory  policy  .  .  . 
should  be  that  our  objective  Is  only  to  de- 
stroy military  targets."  (Pentagon  Papers, 
Gravel  Edition,  Volume  IV,  p.  46) . 

The  B52lng  of  Haiphong  and  the  later  at* 
tacks  against  Hanoi  are  cleaily  little  more 
than  "pure  blackmail". 

Faced  with  a  deteriorating  mUitary  situa- 
tion In  South  Vietnam,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  responded  by  launching  sneak 


terror  attacks  against  Haiphong  and  Hanoi 
in  an  attempt  to  terrorize  the  Vietnamese 
into  submission. 

4.  There  Is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
these  attacks  can  succeed;  On  the  contrary, 
they  prolong  the  war,  bring  more  POWs,  and 
open  up  the  prospect  of  far  greater  escala- 
tion. 

The  notion  that  bombing  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong will  break  the  will  of  the  Vietnamese 
Is  patently  absurd.  In  October  1967,  after  the 
United  States  had  already  dropped  nearly 
300,000  tons  of  bombs  on  North  Vietnam,  a 
top-level  Jason  study  of  the  bombing  con- 
cluded: "The  expectation  that  bombing 
woxild  erode  the  determination  of  Hanoi  and 
Its  people  clearly  overestimated  the  persua- 
sive and  disruptive  effects  of  the  bombing 
and,  correspondingly,  underestimated  the  te- 
nacity and  recuperative  capabilities  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  That  the  bombing  has 
not  achieved  anticipated  goals  reflects  a 
general  failure  to  appreciate  the  fact  well- 
docximented  In  the  historical  and  social  scl- 
entlflc  literature  that  a  direct,  frontal  at- 
tack on  a  society  tends  to  strengthen  the 
social  fabric  of  the  nation,  to  Increase  popu- 
lar support  of  the  existing  government,  to 
Improve  the  determination  of  both  the  lead- 
ership and  the  populace  to  fight  back,  to  In- 
duce a  variety  of  protective  measures  that 
reduce  the  society's  wUnerablllty  to  future 
attack  and  develop  an  Increased  capacity  for 
quick  repairs  and  restoration  of  essential 
functions.  The  great  variety  of  physical  and 
social  countermeasures  that  North  Vietnam 
has  taken  In  response  to  the  bombing  is  now 
well  dociunented  but  the  potential  effective- 
ness of  these  countermeasiires  has  not  been 
adequately  considered  In  prevloiis  planning 
or  assessment  studies.  (Pentagon  Papers, 
Gravel  Ed.  IV,  p.  223,  224.) 

It  must  be  understood  that  Nixon  has  left 
the  Vietnamese  no  choice  but  to  continue 
their  present  offensive.  He  has  already 
dropped  over  3.2  million  tons  of  bombs  on 
Indochina,  more  than  any  other  leader  m 
history;  he  has  Invaded  Oambodla,  doubled 
the  bombing  of  Laos  while  invading  it  with 
10,000  Thai  soldiers  In  the  North  and  20,000 
ABVN  in  the  south,  and  had  already  hit 
North  Vietnam  on  328  admitted  occasions 
before  the  March  30th  offensive  began; 
clearly  he  had  no  Intention  of  negotiating 
an  end  to  American  Involvement  In  Indo- 
china, and  had  Instead  settled  Into  a  stable 
air  war  which  extended  Indefinitely  into  the 
future.  The  Vietnamese  have  clearly  con- 
cluded that  they  have  no  alternative  to  a 
military  offensive  to  see  the  United  States 
leave  Indochina.  To  suggest  that  they  will 
halt  their  offensive  now  that  it  has  begun 
under  the  threat  of  bombing  strains  the 
imagination. 

The  desperate  and  reckless  quality  of  the 
bombing  is,  moreover,  no  more  dramatically 
Illustrated  than  by  Its  effect  on  the  sensitive 
Issue  of  captured  American  pilots. 

To  beffln  with,  such  bombing  drastically 
Increased  the  number  of  American  pilots  who 
are  shot  down  and  captured.  Over  360  men 
who  were  alive  and  well  when  Richard  Nixon 
took  office  are  now  listed  as  captured  or  miss- 
ing in  action.  The  great  escalation  in  bomb- 
ing over  Hanoi  and  Haiphong — a  heavily  de- 
fended area — greatly  enlarges  their  number. 
On  April  16  alone  Hanoi  radio  reported  shoot- 
ing down  4  Jets  and  one  B62,  for  a  total  of  14 
men.  In  the  week  ending  April  11,  19  men 
were  listed  as  missing  In  action,  most  of 
them  ainnen. 

In  addition,  an  escalation  of  the  bombing 
like  this  ensures  the  prolongation  of  intern- 
ment of  those  men  already  captured,  men 
Who  ooxUd  be  brought  home  were  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  negotiate  an  end  to  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  Indochina. 

And.  most  seriously,  attacks  against 
Hanol/Halphong  greatly  endanger  the  lives  of 
those  pilots  now  in  captivity.  As  the  study 
prepared  \inder  Clark  Olifford  r^orted  in 
March  1968  states:  "Although  the  NVN  do  not 


mark  the  camps  where  American  prisoners 
Zk>  kept  .  .  heavy  and  indiscriminate  at- 
tacks in  the  Hanoi  area  would  Jeopardize 
the  lives  of  these  prisoners  and  alarm  their 
wives  and  parents  into  vocal  opposition." 
Tpentagon  Papers.  Gravel  Ed.,  IV,  p.  251-262) . 
The  Nixon  Administration's  wllUngness  to 
even  risk  drastically  Inflaming  the  deUcate 
POW  issue  In  this  Presidential  election  year 
ominously  suggests  that  It  has  abandoned 
reason. 
In  this  situation,  anything  U  possible. 
The  most  frightening  but  real  prospect 
dt  this  point  Is  that  It  may  go  so  far  as  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam's  dike  system. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Blver  Delta  vrtU  be  swoUen  by  rains,  and 
the  danger  of  flooding  will  be  at  Its  greatest. 
North  Vietnam's  greatest  vulnerablUty  has 
always  been  the  ease  with  which  the  VS. 
bombing    could    flood    the    country's    rice- 
growing    area    and    cause    massive    famine 
which  could  klU  mlUlons  of  people.  High  Air 
Force  officers  pressed  hard  for  the  bombing 
of  the  dike  systems  In  the  North  during  the 
Johnson  Administration,  and  although  bomb- 
ing policy  never  went  so  far  as  an  all-out 
effort  against  the   system,  the  dikes   were 
often  hit  as  part  of  the  effort  to  raise  the  cost 
for  the  civilian  population.  In  May  and  July, 
1966,  for  example,  authorities  of  Nam  Dlnh 
city  told   New   York   Times   correspondent 
Harrison    Salisbury    that    U.S.    planes    had 
dropped  6  bombs  on  2  kilometers  of  dikes 
which  protected  the  city  against  floods,  catis- 
Ing  damage  to  many  sections.  Asked  to  com- 
ment later,  the  Defense  Department  did  not 
deny  the  charge.  According  to  Christopher 
Seal  of  the  moderate  RepubUcan  Rlpon  So- 
ciety, some  "punitive  bombing"  of  Red  River 
delta  dikes  was  reported  to  him  by  "repu- 
table non-Communist  sources"  In  the  sxim- 
mer  of  1967,  when  the  waters  were  at  their 
seasonal  high. 

Whether  or  not  this  happens,  however, 
present  realities  are  ugly  enough.  A  dramatic 
escalation  has  taken  place,  with  American 
B52s  and  Jets  carrying  out  no-holds-barred 
bombing  against  the  North. 

Much  of  what  will  happen  will  be  blacked 
out.  On  AprU  12,  the  Pentagon  announced 
that  from  now  on  it  would  "probably  not" 
give  information  to  the  public  on  VS.  bomb- 
ing raids  on  any  "regular"  basis. 

But  unless  public  pressure  is  raised,  when 
we  do  flnd  out  It  may  well  tear  this  country 
apart. 


He  also  stated  upon  entering  office 
the  realization  that — 

Further  escaUtlon  of  our  military  efforts 
would  deepen  the  division  In  our  society, 
could  not  assure  success  In  a  conflict  which 
was  as  much  political  as  military,  and  could 
risk  a  virtder  war. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  subsequent  intensin- 
cation  and  expansion  of  bombing  by  the 
United  States  make  it  necessary  to  define 
again  our  goals  and  policies  in  Indochina 
and  to  ask  some  pertinent  questions 
about  their  very  nature.  Is  our  current 
reaction — the  massive  Introduction  of 
B-52  bombing  raids  on  major  populated 
centers  of  North  Vietnam— likely  to 
further  our  goals  as  they  have  been  artic- 
ulated by  the  President?  Or  are  we  in 
danger  of  falling  into  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tions whose  implications  are  radically 
revising  those  goals? 

In  his  third  annual  foreign  policy  re- 
port to  Congress  in  February  of  this  year, 
the  President  described  his  vision  of  U.S. 
policies  designed  "to  shape  a  new  Ameri- 
can role  in  the  world — to  move  from  con- 
frontation to  negotiation  with  our  op- 
ponents." 

In  a  statement  of  April  7, 1971,  he  said 
that — 

The  American  Involvement  is  coming  to  an 
end.  The  day  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
take  over  their  ovm  defense  is  in  sight.  Our 
goal  Is  a  total  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  We  can  and  vrtll  reach  that  goal 
through  our  program  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 


Are  the  current  bombing  attacks  on 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  designed  to  fulfill 
this  vision  of  a  new  role  in  the  world,  to 
implement  the  goal  of  withdrawal  via 
Vietnamlzatlon,  to  prevent  a  deepening 
of  the  divisions  in  our  society,  to  assure 
success   in   a   political   conflict,    or   to 
avoid  the  risk  of  a  wider  war?  Clearly 
they  are  not;  indeed  quite  the  opposite 
would  appear  to  be  the  case.  Rather  than 
mo\'ing  from  confrontation  to  negotia- 
tion, the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Paris 
peace  talks  unilaterally  suspended  fur- 
ther meetings  at  the  end  of  March.  Re- 
sumption of  the  talks,  he  said,  would 
only  be  considered  by  the  United  States 
at  such  time  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  express  a  sufficiently  "serious"  de- 
sire to  negotiate  on  a  meaningful  basis. 
As  a  result,  the  only  pubUcly  known  ne- 
gotiating forum  has  ceased  to  exist  for 
consideration   of   issues   on   any   basis, 
meaningful  or  otherwise. 

Rather  than  implementing  our  goal  of 
withdrawal  accompanied  by  Vietnamlza- 
tlon, the  degree  of  concentration  of 
bombing  and  the  return  to  those  areas 
which  had  not  been  bombed  since  1968 
cannot  help  but  give  the  observer  a  sense 
of  d6i&,  vu.  Are  we  once  again  using  the 
kind  of  rationale  given  at  that  time — 
that  these  strikes  will  "help  reduce  the 
enemy's  capability  to  continue  mlUtary 
activity  in  South  Vietnam?"  If  so,  how 
many  years  will  it  be  imtil  the  enemy  s 
capability  is  finally  reduced,  and  how  is 
this  decreasing  South  Vietnam's  con- 
tinued dependency  on  U.S.  military 
power? 

Rather  than  preventing  further  divi- 
sion of  our  society,  this  latest  reescala- 
tion  of  bombing  will  serve  only  to  height- 
en the  already  widespread  cynicism  and 
distrust  felt  by  major  portions  of  our 
population.  It  Is  difficult  for  people  to 
accept  groimd  combat  troop  reduction 
figures  as  a  reliable  Index  of  our  disin- 
volvement  when  at  the  same  time  air- 
craft carriers  and  hundreds  of  airplanes 
are  being  deployed  from  other  areas  to 
Vietnam.  It  is  difficult  for  fanulies  of 
prisoners  of  war  to  take  to  heart  state- 
ments of   concern   for  their  relatives' 
plight  when  each  plane  that  is  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  adds  a  few  more  to 
the  prisoner  of  war  count.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  statement  promised  by 
the  President  before  May  1  will  not  call 
for  a  freeze  on  the  process  of  troop  with- 
drawals and  will  in  fact  announce  con- 
tinued withdrawals  at  the  previous  rate. 
Rather  than  assuring  success  in  a  con- 
flict which  is  political  as  well  as  military, 
our  calling  off  of  the  Paris  talks  cou- 
pled with  the  bombings  of  the  North  is 
only  producing  an  excruciating  prolon- 
gation of  the  military  aspect  of  the  strug- 
gle  Failures  of  previous  efforts  to  cut 
off  the  supplies,  or  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  North  Vietnamese   to  fight,   have 
shown  that  the  other  side  is  prepared  to 
bear  much  greater  sacrifices  than  are 
we  In  this  war.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  the  South  Vietnamese  that  aU 


they  have  to  do  to  insure  our  continued 
military  presence  is  to  make  a  few  stra- 
tegic withdrawals  in  the  face  of  the 
Communist  troops.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  all  that  any  political  settlement  must 
be  negotiated  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Our  current  actions  are  doing 
anything  but  encouraging  that  type  of 
setUement.  ^^       ,  ,      .  „ 

Rather  than  avoiding  the  risk  of  a 
wider  war.  o\u-  bombing  of  the  harbor  of 
Haiphong  seems  to  be  dragging  us  close 
to  the  "brinkmanship"  methods  of  the 
1960's.  As  pointed  out  in  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  April  17,  the  Russians 
and  their  aid  to  North  Vietnam  are  un- 
doubtedly the  real  target  of  the  bombing 
strikes  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  And 
it  appears  quite  possible  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  wUling  to  Jeopardize  Soviet- 
American  relations,  the  SALT  talks,  the 
Europe  detente,  and  Russia's  alleged 
anxiety  over  China  and  East-West  rela- 
tions, aU  for  the  sake  of  salvaging  what- 
ever he  envisions  as  an  "honorable"  way 
out  of  the  war. 

Thus,  in  comparing  the  fit  of  the  cur- 
rent reescalation  of  hostilities  with  the 
goals  which  we  must  assume  the  reesca- 
lation Is  supposed  to  further,  it  Is  hard 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  fit  Is  a 
poor  one  at  best.  It  the  goals  which  the 
President  has  declared  are  indeed  to  be 
further,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  deesca- 
late  and  to  continue  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam.  In  the  words 
of  the  Pre^denfs  February  message  to 
Congress: 

It  U  long  past  time  to  still  the  sound  of 
war,  to  return  the  men  of  both  sides  to 
their  famUies,  and  to  devote  the  energies  of 
aU  to  the  fruitful  tasks  of  peace. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  or 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Mink).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
water  resources  development  commu- 
nity of  the  coimtry  has  rarely  been  in 
such  ferment  as  we  flnd  it  at  this  time. 
This  is  typified  by  the  confusion,  claims 
and  counter-claims  surrounding  the 
standards  and  principles  for  evaluating 
water  and  related  land  resources  proj- 

6Ct(S 

This  Issue,  of  course,  has  been  with 
us— in  one  form  or  another— for  many 
years  but  never  before  has  it  gained  the 
visibility  and  attention  that  has  been 
shown  to  It  in  the  last  2  years  during 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  In  San  Prandsco,  St. 
Louis  and  Washington,  D.C. 

I  cannot  remember  when  anythliur 
has  so  polarized  the   water  resources 
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community  as  the  question  of  discount 
rates  as  they  are  used  in  the  "beneflt- 
cost"  analysis  of  water  programs. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  not  been  approached  on 
the  qiiestloQ  of  whether  the  "opportu- 
nity cost  of  money"  should  be  adopted 
for  measuring  benefits.  So  far  as  this 
Member  is  concerned,  such  a  concept 
has  no  place  in  public  decisionmaking 
and  should  be  abandoned  forthwith.  One 
of  the  better  and  more  cogent  explana- 
tions of  why  this  is  so  may  be  foimd 
In  the  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Fred 
G.  Simonton,  executive  director,  Mid- 
West  Electric  Consumers  Association, 
and  by  Mr.  Ken  Holum,  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  subscribe  completely  to  the  thrust 
and  detail  of  this  statement  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  Simonton  R  statement  along  with 
comments  by  Mr.  Ken  Holimi  and  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Mid-West  Elec- 
tric Consumers  Association  follow. 
SrATcmNT  OP  Mid-Wbbt  Elxctbic  Consttmku 

ASSOCUTION 

The  Mid-West  Electric  ConBumera  AssocUt- 
tlon  Is  the  service  org&nlz»tlon  of  the  rural 
•tectrlc  cooperatives,  municipal  electric 
utilities  and  public  power  districts  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  states.  On  December  7. 
8  and  9  of  1971,  the  Association  conducted 
its  annual  meeting  In  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  500  delegates  In  attendance  considered 
the  Administration's  apparent  attitudes  to- 
warda  water  resource  development  projects. 
As  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  they 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  entitled 
"National  Water  Resources  Development". 
CSoples  of  that  resolution  are  attached  to  this 
statement. 

On  February  10,  1973.  the  directors  of  the 
Association  reconvened  In  special  emergency 
session.  At  that  time  they  reaffirmed  their 
opposition  to  the  proposed  principles  and 
■tandards,  particularly  as  these  standards 
recommend  a  7%  discount  rate.  They  di- 
rected us  to  make  that  exposition  known  to 
the  Water  Resources  Council  with  all  of  the 
force  and  vigor  available  to  our  Association. 

The  consumer-owned  electric  utilities  af- 
filiated with  the  Mid-West  Electric  Cons\un- 
ers  Association  support  resource  develop- 
ment because  they  know  what  these  splendid 
programs  have  accomplished  In  the  past  and 
because  they  know  what  they  can  mean  In 
the  future  for  the  social  and  economic  well 
being  of  the  High  Plains  States. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mid-West  Electric  Consiuners 
Association  maintain  a  keen  interest  In  water 
resource  development  because  the  hydroelec- 
tric power  generated  at  multi-purpose  proj- 
ects is  an  essential  element  of  our  power 
supply.  In  much  of  our  area,  rural  electrifi- 
cation was  not  feasible  until  the  enactment 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  The  decision 
to  build  the  great  dams  on  the  Missouri 
River,  together  with  the  preference  clause  In 
the  Flood  Control  Aot,  assured  the  Rural 
■leotrlflcation  Admlrlstrwtlon  that  bulk 
power  would  be  available  to  REA  coopera- 
tives at  reasonable  cost.  With  these  assur- 
ances, rural  electrification  became  a  reality. 

Similarly,  our  many  small  municipal  mem- 
bers depend  upon  the  Federal  hydro  program 
for  bulk  power  supply.  While  It  Is  true  that 
the  Federal  System  cannot  meet  their  total 
needs  after  1977,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
program  and  the  leadership  available  from 
tbm,t  power  marketing  agency  will  be  a  reel 
asset  as  they  seek  ways  to  meet  growth  needs 
economically  and  on  a  basis  that  Is  consist- 
ent with  good  environmental  practices. 


The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  is  currently 
studying  the  potential  addition  of  a  million 
kllowatu  of  generation  to  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem. Naturally,  we  are  keenly  Interested  In 
this  substantial  amount  of  completely  clean 
and  environmentally  attractive  electric  pow- 
er. We  want  this  potential  evaluated  under 
standards  and  procedures  and  at  discount 
rates  that  encourage  the  development  and 
use  of  the  resources. 

We  believe  that  proper  evaluation  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  and  that  construction  of 
these  facilities  Is  an  essential  element  of  a 
good,  environmentally  soimd  conservation 
program. 

Having  Identified  Mid-Wests  power  supply 
Interest  In  the  proposed  standards  and  pro- 
cedures and  the  7%  discount  rate,  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  our  deepest  concerns  are 
related  to  economic  and  social  problems  In 
our  region  and  across  the  country.  We  will 
not  have  served  the  region  weU  if  we  con- 
centrate our  effort  on  low  cost  power  supply 
while  permitting  the  economy  of  the  region 
to  collapse  as  a  result  of  111 -conceived  Federal 
resource  pedicles. 

Because  the  electric  utilities  that  make  up 
our  membership  are  all  owned  by  their  cus- 
tomers, they  have  a  real  commitment  to 
economic  growth,  social  well-being  and 
healthy  and  attractive  surroundings.  We  are 
completely  convinced  that  policies  and  dis- 
count rates  that  unreasonably  Inhibit  re- 
source development  adversely  affect  all  three 
objectives. 

Although  we  speak  for  an  economically 
distressed,  under  developed  region  of  the 
country,  we  are  convinced  that  the  prc^>osals 
under  consideration  here  today  represent  dis- 
aster both  for  the  High  Plains  States  and  the 
congested  areas  of  the  country. 

The  seaboard  states  already  have  more  peo- 
ple and  higher  level  of  economic  development 
than  their  resources  can  support,  producing 
social  and  economic  problems  In  the  central 
cities  and  polluted  air,  dirty  water  and  gen- 
erally unattractive  living  conditions. 

The  High  Plains  States  have  under-utilized 
resources  and  a  declining  economy.  The  two 
Dakotas  have  both  lost  population  during  the 
last  decade,  as  did  the  entire  region  If  you 
exclude  three  or  four  major  metropolitan 
centers.  More  people  live  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  live  In  either  Dakota,  and 
twice  as  many  people  live  In  Wa^lngton, 
D.C.,  as  make  their  home  In  Wyoming. 

The  Council  has  proposed  that  the  future 
benefits  from  water  resource  development  be 
discounted  at  a  7%  annual  rate.  You  speak  of 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury  and  the 
opportunity  cost  ol  money.  The  whole  effort 
assumes  that  projects  wUl  not  be  built  un- 
less they  can  produce  a  favorable  benefit- 
cost  ratio,  with  future  benefits  discounted  at 
a  7%  rate. 

The  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Associa- 
tion disagrees  completely  with  the  Council's 
entire  approach  to  economic  evaluation.  We 
believe  that  decisions  to  proceed  or  not  to 
proceed  with  publicly-financed  projects  and 
programs  should  be  based  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  and  the  total  national  inter- 
est— not  contrived  economic  evaluations. 

We  fall  to  understand  why  the  future  ben- 
efits from  Federal  Investments  In  water  re- 
soiirce  projects  should  be  discounted  at  rates 
substantially  higher  than  the  actual  cost  of 
money  to  the  Treasury.  Why  Is  our  genera- 
tion, and  particularly  this  Administration,  so 
reluctant  to  make  significant  Investments  In 
the  country's  futtu-e  well  being? 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  economic  evalua- 
tions If  Federal  decision  makers  understand 
that  the  economic  evaluations  are  one  of 
many  tools  that  can  and  should  be  utilized 
to  determine  the  public  programs  that  will 
go  forward  and  the  level  at  which  they  should 
be  financed. 

Speaking  for  our  Association,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Interior  Ken  Holum  dis- 


cussed economic  evaluation  of  water  re- 
source projects  at  a  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Water  Resource  Council  In  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  August  14,  1969.  To  refresh  your 
memory,  we  want  to  make  that  entire  state- 
ment a  part  of  this  record  and  we  wish  to 
call  particular  attention  to  one  statement: 

"We  must  understand,  before  we  even 
begin  the  calculations,  that  It  Is  possible,  and 
In  fact  quite  likely,  that  projects  with  mar- 
ginally favorable  or  even  unfavorable  benefit 
cost  ratios  are  meritorious  frcun  the  stand- 
point of  the  total  national  good.  The  total 
good  Includes  social  effects  such  as  employ, 
ment,  more  equitable  Income,  gains  tor  all 
groups,  community  stability,  small  business 
opportunity,  and  Improved  prospects  for  or- 
derly growth  among  all  basins,  regions,  and 
states." 

Frankly,  we  consider  the  Council's  ap- 
proach  to  resource  related  decision  making 
quite  unsophisticated.  Apparently  you  wish 
to  rely  on  complicated  and  Imprecise  eco- 
ncMnlc  evaluations  because  you  have  been 
unable  to  develop  more  apprc^rlate  guide- 
lines for  policy  development  and  decision 
making.  You  require  economic  evaluations 
because  you  lack  confidence  in  yont  ability 
to  identify  the  public  good  without  artificial 
measuring  devices.  Your  economic  guide- 
lines apparently  are  developed  as  a  substitute 
for  good  judgment  and  public  Interest  evalu- 
ation on  the  part  of  Individuals  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  decision  makers. 

With  all  of  your  short-falls  you  look  good, 
however,  when  compared  to  the  thirteen  or- 
ganizations that  have  drciilated  a  so-called 
"Citizens  Alert"  which  says  in  part: 

"A  high  discount  rate  will  make  economic 
evaluations  more  realistic  and  will  eliminate 
many  destructive  water  projects  which  are 
economically  unsound." 

The  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Associ- 
ation doesn't  want  "destructive  projects" 
built  regardless  of  their  economic  attractive- 
ness. By  the  same  token,  we  dont  want  Im- 
precise economic  evaluations  to  stop  the 
country  from  meeting  its  social,  economic 
and  environmental  obligations. 

We  urge  you  to  remember  that  the  criteria 
used  for  making  economic  evaluations  is 
much  more  important  than  the  discount 
rates  applied  to  future  benefits. 

Discounting  future  benefits  from  land  and 
water  projects  at  a  7%  rate  la  certain  to  re- 
sult in  benefit  cost-ratios  below  unity  for 
most  projects  In  the  thinly  populated  areas 
of  the  co\intry. 

We  wo\ild  expect  the  same  result  with  re- 
spect to  most  public  activities  if  they  were 
to  be  evaluated  on  a  basis  similar  to  the 
criteria  for  water  resource  projects  that  we 
are  discussing  here  today.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  reason  these  activities  are  conducted  by 
public  agencies  and  not  by  the  private,  profit- 
motivated  sector  of  the  economy. 

Should  we  abandon  Riual  Free  Delivery 
because  the  benefit-cost  Is  l>etter  in  New 
York  City?  Should  we  discontinue  mall 
service  to  small  mid-western  towns  because 
the  service  does  not  produce  economic  bene- 
fits comparable  to  tlie  yields  that  might  be 
expected  If  we  invested  our  tax  dollars  in 
steel  mills? 

The  Association  maintains  its  office  In  Den- 
ver, Colorado.  Does  the  CouncU  propose  an 
economic  evaluation  to  determine  the  merits 
of  maintsdnlng  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  as  compared  with  logging  its  forests 
and  mining  Its  minerals?  Of  course  you 
dont,  and  neither  do  we. 

We  applaud  the  new  emphasis  on  urban 
parks  and  Federal  recreation  areas  close  to 
big  cities.  We  see  no  need  whatsoever  to  ap- 
ply economic  evaluations  to  programs  de- 
signed to  make  wholesome,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion available  to  the  urban  poor. 

The  thirteen  organizations  sponsoring 
"Citizen  Alert"  demand  that  beneficiaries 
pay  a  greater  share  of  the  projects'  costs.  We 
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-^rydn  how  they  projKwe  to  have  the  bene- 
Hjes^  I^^  ^^  hatcheries.  wUd 
Ks  ai^  naUonal  parks  and  recreation 
!^relmbur«e  the  Treasury  for  these  splen- 
STpubUc  activltle..  wm  they  instil  toU 
Sites  at  Federany  financed  urban  parks  and 
Su^e  the  float  fishermen  for  enjoying  the 
wild  rivers  system? 

^e  Mid-west  Electric  Consumers  Asso- 
Matlon  U  convinced  that  the  high  discount 
zLi  under  consideration  wUl  produce  re- 
^  completely  different  from  the  results 
Msumed  by  their  sponsors  and  supporten. 
n^  the  National  Administration  really 
wsnt  to  adopt  and  pursue  policies  that  wlU 
force  more  and  more  people  into  the  na- 
tion's congested  metropolitan  centers?  WUl 
dotoK  80  achieve  desirable  social  or  economic 
goaJs?  wm  it  enhance  the  national  en- 
vironment?  „  . 

Do  the  thirteen  organizations  really  want 
to  stifle  economic  growth  In  the  High  Plains 
States  by  terminating  Federal  parUcdpation 
a  resource  development?  Are  they  wlUlng  to 
see  the  stringent  standards  they  advocate 
MDlled  to  all  public  programs  and  activities? 
Do  they  reaUy  advocate  giving  the  Executive 
Branch  authority  to  overturn  Acts  of  Con- 
Bress  by  executive  rule  making?  Can  it  real- 
ly be  that  they  oppose  Federal  assistance  to 
those  regions  of  the  country  that  have  faUed 
to  share  In  economic  growth? 

Are  o\ir  public  offlcUls  and  clttaen  organ- 
izations so  unsophlstlcatwi  and  lacking  skills 
that  they  must  terminate  water  resouroe 
development  completely  to  stop  the  oajoBtno- 
tlon  of  "destructive  projects"?  WUl  we 
orocced  on  this  basis  against  all  public  pro- 
grams where  questionable  decisions  have 
been  made?  Do  we  terminate  tirban  rede- 
velopment because  of  the  program's  short- 
falls? We  can  all  Identify  freeways  that 
should  have  been  left  unbuUt^-does  their 
construction  justify  terminating  the  farm 
to  market  road  program? 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  a  few  units  m 
the  National  Park  System  do  not  meet  t'le 
high  standards  we  like  to  expect  of  National 
Parks.  Does  their  existence  Jtistify  liquidat- 
ing the  System?  Rubbish  I 

The  Mid-West  Electric  Consiuners  Asso- 
ciation is  willing  to  agree  that  there  are 
potential  benefits  from  the  re-examinatlon  of 
resource  development  that  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  OouncU's  studies  and  proposals. 
Like  all  other  public  activities,  these  pro- 
grams have  had  their  great  successes.  We 
have  lltUe  doubt  that  there  are  Instances 
more  sophisticated  planning  and  decision 
making  would  have  produced  better  results. 
The  CouncU's  proposals  have  obviously 
stimulated  interest  in  and  attracted  atten- 
Uon  to  an  important  item  in  our  pubUc 
activity  that  can  benefit  from  constructive 
re-examlnation.  By  doing  so,  you  have  ren- 
dered a  public  service  and  deserve  com- 
mendation. However,  we  urge  the  CouncU  to 
recognize  that  the  course  of  action  you  have 
identified  on  a  tentative  basis  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problem  you  are  trying  to 
solve. 

We  are  equally  convinced  that  the  thirteen 
organizations  that  have  circulated  "Citizens 
Alert"  cannot  really  be  satisfied  with  the 
course  of  action  they  have  suggested.  We 
cannot  believe  that  they  care  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  termination  of  a  great  program 
because  they  are  dissatisfied  with  a  few 
decisions  made  by  public  officials  responsi- 
ble for  adnalnlsterlng  the  program.  They 
have  found  themselves  re-acting  to  another 
group's  proposal,  when  they  are  really  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  to  participate  in  develop- 
ing better  methods  of  public  decision  nutk- 
ing.  They  must  have  a  higher  degree  of  so- 
phistication than  the  positions  taken  in 
"Citizens  Alert"  suggesU. 

Under   the   circumstances,   the   Mid-West 
Electric   Consumers    Association    urges    the 


CouncU  to  set  aside  Its  proposed  standards 
and  procedures  and  its  high  discount  rate 
and  begin  a  new  evaluation  of  Federal  water 
resotirce  development  programs.  We  urge  you 
to  seek  out  more  modern  and  more  sophisti- 
cated techniques  with  the  help  of  a  wide 
variety  of  citizens  and  citizens  groups. 

We  hope  that  we  are  right  In  assuming 
that  all  Individuals  and  organizations.  In- 
cluding the  National  Administration,  that 
have  been  involved  in  this  re-examlnatlon 
are  looking  for  better  directed  Federal  re- 
source development  programs  rather  than 
their  termination. 


sion  making  with  public  participation,  not 
In  mathematical  equations. 


COMMXNTS  OF  KEN  HOLUM 


The  statement  you  have  Just  heard  presents 
the  views  of  the  Mld-Weet  Electric  Consumers 
Association.  I  have  participated  with  Mr. 
Simonton  in  Its  preparation  and  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  point  of  view  that  It  ex- 
presses. This  short  supplemental  statement 
Indicates  why  I  have  come  to  these  conclu- 
sions. ^  ,  ^ 

In  1961  I  came  to  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior from  a  farm  home  in  South  Dakota.  As 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for  Water  and 
Power  Develt^ment,  from  1961  to  1969,  it  was 
my  duty  to  provide  secretarial  direction  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Power  Mar- 
keting Agency.  After  the  Congress  created  the 
Water  Resources  CouncU,  I  worked  with  the 
CouncU  as  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  alter- 
nate and  as  a  member  of  the  CouncU  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

As  a  South  DakoU  farmer  and  as  a  public 
official,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
responsibUlty  of  being  Involved  with  Federal 
water  resource  activities  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  My  South  Dakota  background  compels 
my  continuing  support  for  a  well-managed, 
adequately  funded  Federal  water  resource  de- 
velopment program.  My  experiences  as  a  pub- 
lic official  force  me  to  conclude  that  contrived 
economic  evaluations,  no  matter  how  weU 
they  are  prepared,  cannot  and  should  not  sup- 
plement good  Judgment  and  wise  decision 
making  by  public  officials. 

As  a  citizen,  I  am  equally  concerned  that 
over  enyjhaslzing  the  UnporUnce  of  economic 
evaluations  and  the  application  of  high  dis- 
count rates  wUl  diminish  rather  than  increase 
the  opportunity  for  citizen  and  citizen  groups 
to  participate  in  and  infiuence  the  decision 
making  process  as  it  affects  resource  devel- 
opment. 

Bad  projects  shouldn't  be  buUt  because  a 
computer  says  it  wUl  produce  a  favor^l* 
benefit  cost  ratio,  and  an  urgentiy  needed 
one  shoiUdn't  be  discarded  because  ite  long- 
term  benefits  cannot  svirvive  discounting  at 
7%  Do  we  propose  to  measure  aU  of  our 
obligations  to  the  nation's  future  well  being 
In  terms  of  current  doUars? 

Mld-Weet  suggests  utUlzlng  the  interest 
and  citizen  concern  developed  by  the  Ooun- 
cU's studies  to  begin  a  concerted  effort,  with 
maximum  citizen  participation,  to  develop 
more  sophisticated  methods  of  decision  mak- 
ing in  the  resources  field.  I  concur  enthu- 
siastlcaUy  in  that  suggestion. 

Our  suggestion  assumes  that  the  CouncU 
Is  not  advocating  discount  rates  that  are 
substantiaUy  above  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Treasury  as  an  indirect  method  of  terminat- 
ing resource  development. 

U  we  are  correct,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  Involved  cabinet  members 
and  the  officials  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management  want  to  relinquish  their  deci- 
sion making  responslbUlties  to  con^utws 
and  contrived  mathematical  formula.  By  the 
same  token,  I  cannot  believe  that  citizen 
groups  reaUy  want  that  result. 

We  are  learning  in  dramatic  fashion  that 
maintaining  a  Uvable  world  and  decent 
economic  standards  la  a  tremendously  com- 
plicated and  difficult  matter.  We  wUl  find 
the  answers  we  need  In  sophisticated  ded- 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
AMNESTY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missioii  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
1  have  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  OMXditional  amnesty  for  draft  resist- 
ers.  The  issue  of  amnesty  has  spawned  a 
wide  variety  of  opinlMi,  swne  of  it  highly 
emotional.  A  most  reascmable  assessment 
of  the  situation  was  recently  set  forth  in 
an  editorial  of  the  March  18  edition  of 
"America."  a  magarine  published  by  the 
Jesuits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
entitied.  "The  Case  for  a  National  Am- 
nesty." the  commentary  stresses  the  need 
for  a  "reconciliation"  in  this  coimtry. 
With  the  thought  that  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  colleagues,  I  am  appending 
a  copy  of  the  editorial. 


(Prom   America    Magazine,   Mar.    18.    19721 
Thk  Cask  for  a  National  Amnkstt 
The  word   "amnesty,"  we   are   told   with 
Increasing  frequency  these  past  few  months, 
derives   from   a   Greek   word    meaning    "to 
forget."  It  is  a  sad  irony  that  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  any  proposal  of  amnesty 
faces  today  is  rooted  precisely  In  our  desire 
to  forget,  to  blot  from  the  mind  the  painful 
memories  of  the  Vietnam  war.  We  should 
like  to  forget  about  the  constant  bombing 
missions  in  Indochina  and  the  weekly  toU 
of  dead  Ixxlles,  including  those  not  ovir  own. 
At  home,  we  should  like  to  forget  the  pun- 
ishment stUl  to  be  paid  by  those  who  op- 
posed the  war  by  refusing  to  participate. 
There  are,   we   are   told,   more   than   500 
draft  i«8lsters  in  federal  jaUs,  about  3,900 
under  Indictment  and  some   70,000  young 
exUes  who  voted  with  their  feet  against  the 
draft  and  the  war.  To  attempt  to   forget 
them  Is  only  to  nurture  delusion.  Like  the 
bombed-out  terrain  of  Indochina,  the  dis- 
jointed   existence   of    these    draft    reslsters 
does  not  cease  to  exist  because  we  hear  rela- 
tively little  about  it. 

The  forgetting  that  we  need — and  that  the 
word  amnesty  refers  to— has  lltUe  in  com- 
mon with  this  switching  off  of  the  mind. 
It  must  be  active  and  deliberate,  the  off- 
spring of  a  strong  and  generous  heart.  Along 
with  Its  twin,  "forgive,"  amnesty  alms  prl- 
marUy  at  a  healing  of  wounds  after  a 
divisive  oonfUct. 

The  practice  of  amnesty  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career,  stretching  back 
to  the  Greeks  in  40  B.C.,  and  including  a 
series  of  precedents  in  our  own  brief  history. 
Five  American  Presidents,  including  Wash- 
ington, Madison  and  Andrew  Jolinson,  Is- 
sued amnesty  proclamations  In  connection 
with  armed  rebeUlona  against  the  govern- 
ment. And  m  1947,  President  Truman 
granted  amnesty  to  1,623  violators  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  dtiring  World  War  n. 
If  President  Trviman  coiUd  extend  for- 
giveness to  men  who  violated  the  draft  laws 
during  a  war  considered  Just  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Americana  and  their  political 
leaders,  how  can  we  find  it  impossible  to 
grant  amnesty  after  a  confilct  that  has 
divided  the  American  conscience  as  much 
as  it  has  devastated  Indochina? 

On  this  level  the  problem  Is  essentially 
a  simple  one;  we  must  choose  between  a 
policy  of  reooncUlatlon  and  one  of  rigid 
adherence  to  the  law.  Certainly  It  is  far 
easier  to  be  generous  after  a  victory,  espe- 
claUy  if  we  feel  that  truth  and  justice  have 
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triumphed  along  with  oiir  arms.  But  to  turn 
national  self-doubt«  about  the  Vietnam  war 
against  mtuay  of  those  who  first  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  our  policies  would  be  cruel 
and  unconscionable. 

On  another  level,  of  co\U8«,  the  amnesty 
question  bristles  with  comiriexltles  which 
must  be  sorted  out.  Chief  among  them  la  the 
task  of  devising,  If  one  can,  a  way  of  deter- 
mining who  "resisted"  the  draft  and  who 
merely  "dodged"  It. 

The  objection,  voiced  by  Selective  Service 
Director  Curtis  W.  Tarr  among  others,  that 
amnesty  woiild  undermine  the  draft  system 
by  appeeolng  to  condone  the  actions  of  thou- 
sands who  fled  the  country  has  a  certain 
plausibility.  But  a  questioning  ot  the  draft 
Is  an  already  accomplished  fact  in  the  eyes  of 
many.  To  place  all  the  blame  for  this  state 
of  affairs  on  the  ahoulden  of  draft  reslsters 
Is  unrealistic.  The  war  Iteelf  must  bear  a 
large  share  of  reej>onslblllty  for  any  present 
disarray  of  the  Selective  Service. 

Moreover,  the  question  ot  conscience  can- 
not be  ignored  here.  The  American  Catholic 
bishops,  among  others,  have  gone  on  record 
supporting  the  right  of  selective  conscien- 
tious objection,  a  right  not  recognized  by 
existing  draft  regulations.  Continued  punish- 
ment, by  exile  or  imprisonment,  of  men  who 
followed  their  conscience  In  this  matter 
hardly  reflects  glory  on  American  Justice. 

The  suggestion,  also  voiced  by  opponents  of 
amnesty,  that  the  pardoning  of  draft  reslsters 
would  dishonor  the  American  dead  and 
wounded  In  Vietnam  also  mUses  the  main 
point.  Amnesty  alms  simply  at  reconciliation. 
If  we  wish  to  heal  our  national  division,  we 
miist  presume — there  Is  nothing  else  we  can 
do — that  those  who  fought  and  those  who 
refused  to  fight  on  g^'ounds  of  conscience 
acted  In  good  faith.  The  dead  will  not  be 
served  by  the  hardening  of  our  hearts. 

Another  question  remains:  How  sweeping 
should  the  amnesty  be?  If  an  amnesty  pro- 
posal is  to  be  eqvUtable  It  should  certainly 
look  to  all  those  who  have  refvised  In  con- 
science to  serve  In  the  war.  What  about  de- 
serters? True,  before  the  law,  their  situation 
differs  significantly  from  that  of  draft  evad- 
ers. Excluding  them  all  from  amnesty  on 
principle,  however,  may  fall  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  peculiar  complexities  of  this  war. 
Certainly  aixmesty  for  deeerters  will  not  sit 
well  with  a  great  pcurt  ot  the  nation.  They 
win  remain  troubled  that  conscience  in  some 
cases  prompted  the  questionable  response  of 
desertion.  Still,  the  Issue  Is  not  strict  Justice 
but  pardon;  some  provision  for  deeerters 
seems  necessary. 

Framing  an  equitable  and  coherent  am- 
nesty plan  will  clearly  tax  the  Ingenuity  of 
our  most  gifted  Solomons.  More  Important  at 
the  moment  Is  a  commitment  on  the  i>art  of 
a  large  number  of  Americans  to  the  goal  of 
reconciliation  through  a  generous  use  of  the 
President's  aomesty  powers. 


ANOTHER  LOYALTY  OATH 
RESCINDED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months  ago 
a  constituoit  brought  to  my  attention 
the  practice  by  Metromedia,  Inc.,  of  ask- 
ing references  for  prospective  employees 
whether  they  consider  the  applicant  to 
be  loyal  to  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  loyalty  of  an  individual  to 
our  country  as  judged  by  another  indi- 
vidual is  so  subjective  that  it  has  no 
value  and  is  a  question  that  should  not 
be  asked. 


On  March  27,  I  wrote  to  Metromedia 
expressing  my  concern  and  asking  for 
their  comments  on  the  matter.  Today  I 
received  a  response  from  Metromedia's 
director  of  personnel  administration, 
Robert  E.  Pantell,  stating  that  the  ques- 
tion will  be  eliminated  in  the  next  print- 
ing of  their  form.  I  believe  that  Metro- 
media should  be  commended  for  its  flex- 
ibility and  responsibility  in  taking  this 
action,  and  at  this  time  I  should  like  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  my 
letter  of  March  27  and  Mr.  Pantell's 
response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  in  this  era 
of  extensive  dossier  collections  by  pubUc 
and  private  agencies,  great  care  must  be 
given  to  the  soimdness  ot  the  informa- 
tion that  is  put  into  these  flies — to  be 
available  for  instantaneous  retrieval 
years  later.  A  mlsfounded  comment  on 
a  person's  loyalty — given  by  one  who  had 
only  superficial  knowledge  of  a  person's 
politics  or  having  some  extreme  political 
bias  of  his  own — might  ruin  a  person's 
employment  opportunities  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  A  great  responsibility  lies  with 
the  collectors  of  information  to  guard 
against  the  inclusion  ii^  personal  flies  of 
information  that  is  not  well  foimded  or 
which  may  be  misinterpreted  years  la- 
ter when  taken  out  of  context.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  do  not  believe  that  this  re- 
sponsibility is  being  met  in  most  in- 
stances by  either  public  or  private  agen- 
cies. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  Met- 
romedia for  its  response  to  this  ques- 
tion. My  correspondence  with  the  com- 
pany follows: 

HOTTSE   or   RXPRESENTATTVIS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  27, 1972. 
Director  Personnkl  Depaktmekt, 
Metromedia,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.T. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  bad  an  inqiilry  from  a 
constituent  concerning  the  question  Included 
In  yoru:  reference  form  for  prospective  em- 
ployees that  asks,  "Do  you  consider  the  ap- 
plicant loyal  to  the  United  states?" 

I  should  appreciate  your  sharing  with  me 
the  basis  for  this  question,  the  answer  to 
which  is  so  subjective  In  nature. 

I  must  say  candidly  that  I  question  the 
fairness  or  even  the  usefxilness  of  asking 
such  a  question  when  the  person  making  the 
Judgment  might  have  only  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  a  person's  politics,  or  the  basis  for  bis 
politics;  furthermore,  you  must  often  know 
little  or  nothing  about  he  or  she  who  la 
making  this  sort  of  Judgment. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  exchange  of  dossiers 
on  Individuals,  I  think  It  becomes  Important 
that  great  care  be  given  In  the  collection  of 
personal  Information,  particularly  when  that 
Information  Is  In  the  form  of  subjective 
judgments  by  others. 

I  look  forward  to  yoiur  comments  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Edwabd  I.  KOCB. 

Metromedia,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  14. 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  In  response  to  your  letter 
to  me  of  March  27,  1973,  Inquiring  Into  a 
question  which  appears  on  our  reference 
form  for  respective  employees,  to  wit:  "Do 
you  consider  the  applicant  loyal  to  the 
United  States?" 


I  am  well  aware  of  the  possibility  that  the 
person  offering  an  opinion  In  answering  that 
question  may  have  superficial  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  applicant's  politics  and  tliat  we 
often  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  per- 
son who  Is  responding.  I  may  add  that  we 
are  presented  with  a  similar  problem  when 
evaluating  responses  to  questions  calling  for 
an  opinion  of  the  applicant's  performance, 
initiative,  personality,  dependability,  and 
attitude  towards  prior  employer.  All  of  these 
require  value  judgments  by  the  respondent. 
They  may  often  be  based  on  anything  but 
hard  facts  and  any  intelligent  employer  will 
necessarUy  weigh  them  in  that  light. 

We  certainly  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
you  that  great  care  must  be  given  in  the 
collection  of  any  personal  Information,  par- 
ticularly when  it  Is  In  the  form  of  subjective 
Judgments  by  others.  You  can  be  sure  that 
we  exercise  such  care  in  Its  evaluation  and 
certainly  with  respect  to  further  dissemina- 
tion. 

In  this  connection.  In  the  last  revision  of 
our  en^>loyment  application,  we  took  pains 
to  examine  the  application  currently  being 
used  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
several  of  our  questions  are  predicated  there- 
on, although  we  do  not  ask  whether  the  ap- 
plicant is  now  or  has  for  the  last  ten  years 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  or 
any  organization  which  to  the  applicant's 
knowledge  seeks  the  overthrow  of  the  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence.  Nor  have  we,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Government,  Investi- 
gated into  those  questions  beyond  the  above 
quoted  inquiry  made  to  persons  whose  names 
happen  to  be  given  as  reference.  Viewed  In 
that  light,  our  Inquiry  is  probably  meaning- 
less, that  Is,  of  very  little  practical  value  In 
eliciting  the  truth  which,  if  seriously  pur- 
sued, could  best  be  obtained  by  other  means. 

Therefore,  while  I  do  not  agree  with  your 
contention  that  the  question  is  unfair,  upon 
reflection  I  can  and  do  agree  that  Its  useful- 
ness Is  doubtful.  We  v?lll  eliminate  It  on  the 
next  printing  of  ovu:  form. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Pantell, 
Director  of  Personnel  Administration. 


TREATMENT  OF  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  us  has  a  heritage  that  is  dear.  Emo- 
tional ties  exist  between  ourselves  and 
the  homelands  of  o^ir  ancestors.  No  one 
can  deny  that  there  is  a  unique  spirit 
common  to  those  of  a  particular  family 
of  man. 

Most  of  U8  do  not  have  to  rely  on  this 
spirtual  tie  alone.  We  have  a  nation;  a 
homeland.  For  19  centuries  the  Jewish 
people  did  not  have  a  physical  home. 
They  were  In  exile,  and  they  settled  in 
many  nations. 

Today  they  have  won  their  nation,  but 
those  Jews  who  settled  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  denied  access  to  their  Israel.  The 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  become 
prison  walls  to  Soviet  Jews,  and  although 
their  faith  can  transcend  these  walls, 
they  cannot  leave  the  soil  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
known  to  us  all — ^indeed  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution grants  the  right  to  emigrate— 
and  it  is  a  right  acknowledged  by  all 
civilized  nations  on  earth.  It  is  a  right 


guaranteed  by  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
Uiration  of  Human  Rights.  

I  Joined  in  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion because  I  feel  strongly  Uiat  we  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  raise  our  voices 
when  justice  is  denied  to  our  countxy- 
men's  countrymen.  I  have  spoke  on  be- 
half of  the  other  captive  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  have  raised  my 
voice  in  protest  of  the  situation  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  I  wiU  continue  to  do  so. 
Kot  to  urge  intervention,  but  to  spur 
action  in  the  offending  nation  that  will 
correct  the  injustice. 

Certainly  we  have  our  own  problems, 
our  own  hypocrisy,  and  we  must  never 
relent  in  the  fight  against  them.  But  we 
are  a  nation  containing  many  nations, 
and  we  cannot  ignore  that  fact.  We  must 
not  commit  the  crime  of  silence  in  the 
name  of  isolation.  ^  ,.  ,.^    ,.,„  , 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  impress  upon  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship the  points  of  this  resolution,  and 
our  soUdarity  with  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Jewry  If  tiiis  resolution  is  passed,  the 
timing  of  it  related  to  the  President's 
trip  to  Moscow  wiU  indeed  be  fortunate. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  rely  on  the 
executive  branch  to  make  our  voices 
heard.  The  simple  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution alone  will  make  our  sentiments 
known.  I  urge  its  passage  in  the  name  of 
humanitarianism. 

CRIME  PREVENTION  PROGRAM 
DEVELOPED  AT  SYRACUSE  UNI- 
VERSITY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  efiec- 
tive  and  innovative  crime  prevention 
program  has  been  developed  at  Syracuse 
University,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
In  the  current  political  rhetoric,  "law 
and  order"  does  not  usually  conjxu«  up  a 
picture  of  students  patrolling  their  own 
campuses  in  order  to  prevent  crime.  But 
this  is  what  "law  and  order"  is  coming  to 
mean  at  the  Syracuse  campus,  thanks  to 
student  Phillip  Gross  and  administrators 
Ronald  Brady  and  Robert  Flaherty. 

I  think  this  is  a  laudable  example  of 
student  initiative  in  a  field  that  badly 
needs  more  dedicated  and  able  young 
people.  This  campus  patrol  program  cuts 
throu^  the  tired  "law  and  order"  rhet- 
oric for  a  realistic  response  to  a  problem 
that   concerns  «very   segment   of   our 

SOCifitiV 

I  woidd  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Syracuse  Alumni  News 
written  by  Maria  A.  Pafundi  which  de- 
scribes  the    student   crime    prevention 
patrol.  I  commend  it  to  your  reading,  and 
I    conunend    the    young    people    who 
brought  this  program  Into  being: 
A  New  Look  at  Oampus  Sbctjritt: 
Student  Force  Otrrs  Crime 
(By  Maria  A.  Pafundi) 
The  ofBclal  reports  put  the  time  at  9:40 
p.m.  The  fall  night  was  clear  as  Jason  Israel 
and  Paul  SUces,  armed  with  their  clipboards. 


flashlights  and  2-way  radios,  made  their  rou- 
tine rounds  of  Sadler  and  Lawrlnson  living 

centers. 

They  inspected  the  Lawrlnson  garage, 
looking  for  broken  Ughts,  trespassers,  or 
thieves  In  search  of  valuable  car  accessories. 
Satisfied  that  aU  was  normal,  they  retraced 
their  steps.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  burglar 
alarm  sound,  and  they  raced  to  Sadler  in 
time  to  see  three  young  men  loading  their  car 
with  University  fiu-nlture. 

As  Israel  radioed  the  University's  aecurlty 
department,  Slkes  got  a  complete  description 
of  the  men,  and  w^led  dovm  their  license 
plate  number.  The  thieves  were  startled  to 
see  the  two  patrolmen,  and  sped  off.  Less 
than  a  minute  later,  a  security  car  arrived, 
but  through  Israel  and  Slkes*  "observe  and 
report"  tactics,  the  furniture  thieves  were 
tracked  dovm  the  next  day. 

What  makes  this  routine  security  opera- 
tion different  is  that  Jason  Israel  and  Paul 
Slkes  are  not  employees  of  the  regular  Se- 
curity and  Safety  Department  at  Syracuse 
University.  They  are  members  of  a  65-man 
student  security  force  who  work  closely  witn 
campus  police  in  preventing  crime  and  van- 
daUsm,  and  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  stu- 
dents on  the  campus. 

Statistics  all  across  the  naUon  reflect  major 
increases  In  the  number,  type  and  ferocity  of 
crimes.  Even  the  once-clolstered  groves  of 
academe  have  not  escaped  this  frightening 
development.  .        ,^ 

The  rising  incidence  of  campus  crime  in 
recent  years  ranges  from  bicycle  theft  (Ifr-ao 
ner  week  at  the  University  of  Arizona)  to 
SToe  (6  at  the  University  of  California  in 
8«mta   Barbara   during   the   last   academic 

^*Tl!e  most  frequent  problem  on  the  n»tlo>i'» 
ca^uses  Is  thrft.  In  1971  at  UCLA  107  cars 
were  stolen,  and  163  broken  li^to,^*^  P'°P- 
erty  losses;  at  the  University  of  Florida  In 
OalnesvUle,  131  cases  of  breaking  and  enter- 
ing were  reported  in  a  nine-month  perlod. 
For  protection,  most  colleges  rely  maimy 
on  smaji  campus  police  forces  who  are  u»«ally 
unarmed.  Security  officers  con^P^^il'^,  °M°^ 
salaries,  manpower ,  shortages,  a^*  ^^e  lack 
of  across-the-board  jurisdiction.  Paced  witii 
all  thl»-a  sharp  rise  in  crime,  shortage  of 
funds,  and  limited  security  departments- 
university  administrators  across  the  country 
welcome  Innovations  that  will  help  them  keep 
campiiB  crime  in  check. 

Swacuse  University  has  all  the  crime  prob- 
lems of  most  large  universities,  but  a  heavy 
reUance  on  crime  preventlcm  »PPef "  ,^^  ^ 
making  head-way.  One  important  addition  to 
this  program  of  prevention  Is  Student  Safety 

^G  T^  ICGS 

The  initiator  of  the  student  security  force 
at  Syracuse  is  Philip  J.  Gross,  a  sophomore 
from  Maplewood.  New  Jersey^  Gross  got  the 
idea  from  a  similar  program  set  up  by  a  friend 
at  Seton  Hall  University.  Gross  formulated  a 
plan,  and  introduced  It  to  Ronald  W.  Brady. 
Vice  chancellor  for  administrative  operations. 
Specifics  were  worked  out  with  Robert  Flah- 
erty, director  of  security  and  safety,  and  the 
force  took  to  the  campus  walkways  late  last 

^Acrording  to  the  student  supervisor,  to- 
creaslng  safety  to  students  and  their  property 
18  the  mam  objective  of  the  operation  T 
would  personally  rather  P"ve°V°*^ff tnm 
all  crime  than  catch  10  percent  of  all  crim- 
inals," OroBB  says. 

Members  of  the  student  security  force 
travel  In  pairs,  wearing  identUylng  ar^l^n^- 
and  carry  flashlights,  clipboards  and  2-way 
m  radS.  To  qualify  for  this  well-paid  posl- 
tton,  a  student  must  be  at  leajrt  a  second 
semester  freshman,  and  be  in  good  academic 
and  disciplinary  standing.  Gross  has  a  long 
waiting  list  of  applicants. 

The  patrol,  in  operation  eight  hours  a  day 
in  two  shifts,  has  expanded  Its  Initial  cover- 


age  of  three  majcw  districts  to  coverage  of 
aU  the  major  Uving  centers:  Sadler  and 
Lawrlnson;  the  Brewster-Boland-Brockway 
complex;  the  north  campus  apartments;  tie 
east  campus  residence  haUs  (Haven,  Booth, 
DeUplaln,  and  Klmmel-Marion) ;  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, Shaw,  Day  and  the  Women's  BuUdlng. 
At  the  orientation  and  training  session  at 
the  beginning  of  each  semester,  the  student 
teams  are  told  that  their  main  role  Is  to 
"observe  and  report"  any  unusual  circum- 
stances or  persons.  Gross  insists  that  the  stu- 
dents are  not  to  try  to  capttire  any  prowler* 
or  tbieves;  they  are  to  tise  their  radios  to 
contact  the  main  security  office. 

The  mere  physical  aspects  of  the  university 
are  open  invitations  for  criminal  activity. 
Narrow,  twistmg,  secluded  pathways  through 
wooded  sections— the  Mt.  Olympus  area,  for 
example— ^e  aesthetically  pleasing  In  the 
dayUght,  but  dangerous  at  night.  Thus,  they 
present  Ideal  conditions  for  potentUl  mug- 
gings and  rapes.  Gross  says  that  the  force* 
real  concern  is  for  "females  traveUing  across 
the  campus  to  the  library  or  to  the  Mount.' 
He  names  one  important  advantage  of  the 
program:  "girls  who  were  hesitant  to  go  to 
the  Ubrary  at  night  can  feel  more  secure. 

Carol  WUllamson,  director  of  Shaw,  • 
women's  residence,  affirms  this  opinion,  say- 
ing that  the  student  patrol  has  helped  the 
living  situation  of  the  girls  in  her  buUdlng: 
"their  presence  alone  has  added  a  measure  of 

Another  factor  in  the  university  crime 
situation  Is  unfortunately  simplistic:  stu- 
dents as  a  whole  are  too  trusting. 

Students  who  live  in  dormitories  dont 
worry  about  locking  the  main  doors.  When 
it  comes  to  their  own  doors,  they  don't 
think  it  necessary  to  lock  them;  they  feel 
they  know  everyone  on  their  floor,  and  thiy 
are  not  suspicious  of  them. 

"A  guy  steps  out  of  his  room  to  make  a 
phone  call,  leaves  his  door  unlocked,  and 
when  he  comes  beck,  his  wallet  Is  gone. 
This,  says  Gross,  comes  as  a  shock  to  most 
students  who  learn  the  hard  way.  He  esti- 
mates that  better  than  76  percent  of  crimes 
committed  at  SU  are  due  to  unlocked  doors. 
Leo  Graszler,  awlstant  director  of  security 
and  safety,  beccmes  upset  because  "students 
are  too  free  In  handling  outsiders.  They  al- 
low them  to  prowl  around  their  residence 
baUs,  and  they  never  question  the  presence 
of  strangers." 

The  student  security  force  is  trying  to 
make  up  for  this  naive,  trusting  attitude  of 
students.  An  Important  duty  Is  to  check  for 
unlocked  dormitory  and  apartment  doors  as 
they  walk  through  their  districts.  Carol  WU- 
llwnson  is  grateful  for  this:  many  students 
use  Shaw  as  a  shortcut  to  the  Westcott  Street 
area,  and  they  invariably  leave  open  doors 
behind  them. 

Gross  makes  it  a  poUcy  to  have  the  same 
men  cover  the  same  district  each  night.  He 
contends  that  a  famlMarlty  with  an  area  im- 
proves the  team's  performance,  and  this  U 
proving  to  be  correct.  Jim  Lee,  a  first  year 
student  at  the  Law  CoUege,  has  been  patrol- 
ling the  university-owned  apartments  In  the 
University  Avenue  area  since  September.  He 
claims  that  he  knows  about  70  percent  rt 
the  people  in  the  area;  he  Is  familiar  wltti 
their  care,  the  girls'  boyfriends,  and  the 
nslghborhood's  residents.  It  U  usually  easy 
for  him  to  recogniae  an  outsider. 

All  concerned  with  crime  on  the  campus 
agree  that  most  of  the  problems  are  caueed 
by  outsiders.  Speaking  about  the  expensive 
Btereoe,  tv  sets,  musical  instruments,  and 
many  other  student  possessions  that  c&n  *»• 
sold  eaaUy  on  the  atreets,  Graszler  says  that 
"undeelrftbles  consider  this  plaoe  a  smorgas- 
bord" Victor  J.  Colway,  vloe  president  for 
business  management,  puts  the  percentage  of 
outsiders  at  90  percent  of  the  total  crime 
situation. 
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Residence  ball  directors  are  aware  of  roam- 
ing bands  of  youtbs  wbo  bave  no  place  to  go, 
and  wbo  are  attracted  by  college  activities. 
Lawrlnson.  sees  a  decrease  In  tbe  number 
way  complex  are  closest  to  tbe  outside  com- 
munity and  bave  In  tbe  past  experienced  tbe 
worst  problems.  But  Peter  Stace,  director  of 
Lawrlnson,  s^es  a  decreaea  In  tbe  number 
of  Incidents  over  tbe  last  year  and  credits 
tbe  student  patrol  wltb  alleviating  mucb  of 
tbe  problem. 

Gross  reports  tbat  male  students  most  fre- 
quently complain  about  tbe  outbreak  of 
tbefts  from  unlverslty-owned  garages.  One 
dorm  director  bad  bis  car  stolen  twice  last 
year.  Graszler  Is  pleased  to  note  tbls  year 
tbe  number  of  Instances  wbere  tbe  student 
patrol  bas  surprised  criminals  at  work  in  tbe 
garages. 

Tbe  most  common  problem  among  SU  wo- 
men, according  to  Oross,  Is  tbe  possibility 
of  rape  and  assault.  In  1865,  says  Qraszler, 
tbere  were  tbree  vicious  rapes— one  on  cam- 
pus, one  in  a  dorm,  and  one  on  Ostrmo  Ave- 
nue— and  one  attempt.  In  1971  tbere  wexe 
two — one  in  Day  Hall,  and  one  In  front  of 
Brewster.  So  far  tbls  year,  tbere  bave  been 
none.  Colway  asserts  tbat  tbree  tbings  stand 
out  In  his  mind  as  bavlng  a  marked  Impact 
on  tbls  decreasing  record:  tbe  K-0  dog  patrol, 
tbe  mini  sbuttle  bus  wblch  provides  free 
transportation  around  tbe  main  campus  at 
nlgbt,  and  most  recently,  the  Student  Safety 
Services. 

Again,  tbe  emphasis  Is  on  prevention  rather 
than  law  enforcement.  "It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  a  girl  after  she  Is  raped  whether  the 
guy  Is  caught  or  not,"  says  the  student 
supervisor.  "What  we  want  Is  to  discourage 
the  rape  Itself." 

Like  many  of  his  colleagues  across  the 
country,  Leo  Graszler  believes  tbat  "no  police 
organization  or  semi-police  force  ever  has 
enough  people."  Vice-President  Colway. 
whose  Jurisdiction  Inoludas  the  security  de- 
partment, thinks  tbat  SlTs  8fi-men  stefT  Is 
"minimal."  And  figures  support  (Mway's 
evaluation.  Tbe  city  of  Syracuse  has  one 
policeman  for  every  403  citizens.  The  Univer- 
sity averages  one  seeurity  officer  for  every  855 
members  of  the  Hill  community.  Much  of 
the  department's  time  Is  taken  up  with  park- 
ing violations  and  dzlTing  some  50  students 
per  day  to  the  health  aervloe  center. 

For  these  reasons.  Oraailer.  Flaharty.  and 
Colway  are  extremely  pleased  with  the  work 
of  the  student  safety  aerrice.  Graszler  looks 
upon  them  as  "extra  eyes  and  ews  for  the 
detection  of  crime  on  campus,  and  for  the 
location  of  hazardous  oonditlons." 

A  big  plus  that  the  student  force  brings 
to  the  80c\u1ty  operations  Is  the  fact  that 
they  travel  on  foot  and  check  inside  living 
centers,  whereas  the  security  officers  patrol 
only  In  cars.  They  are  able  to  detect  many 
physical  aspects  that  are  potential  crime  or 
safety  problems;  in  a  one  month  period  last 
semester,  the  student  patrol  made  a  total  of 
559  reports  that  included  discharged  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, brcAen  lights,  open  and  unlocked 
doors,  acts  of  vandalism,  and  fire  hazards, 
such  as  trash  accumulation.  Gross  complies 
the  reports  daUy.  and  tbe  safety  and  security 
office  turns  them  over  to  maintenance  crews, 
tbe  physical  plant  department,  or  the  Office 
of  Residential  Life  for  corrective  action. 

Campus  security  officers  frequently  suffer 
ffom  the  typical  low  regard  of  students  for 
police.  In  the  year  rtnoe  the  Student  Safety 
Servloes  was  organized,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  student  patrol  teams  relate  better  to 
other  students  than  the  uniformed  officers. 
Students  often  complain  of  "being  hassled" 
if  a  regular  security  officer  comes  into  a 
living  center  on  official  business;  they  will, 
however,  accept  other  students.  For  example, 
during  a  bomb  scare  at  Haven  last  fall, 
several  girls  refused  to  move  outside  at  the 


order  of  the  security  officers.  Students  pass- 
ing through  on  their  foot  patrol  were  able  to 
talk  them  into  cooperating. 

Carol  WUliamson  theorizes  that  this  good 
relationship  between  students  and  tbe  Stu- 
dent Safety  Services  is  a  result  of  the  force's 
high  vlslbUlty.  "While  the  regular  officers  are 
In  cars,  these  fellows  are  on  foot — they  stop 
in  at  the  desk,  or  they  take  a  break  with 
other  students  In  the  lounge."  Shaw's  di- 
rector contends  that  students  look  upon  tbe 
two  forces  differently:  the  security  office  Is 
where  they  go  after  an  incident  has  occurred, 
to  report  a  theft  or  an  assault;  the  students 
are  looked  upon  as  preventive  agents. 

The  University's  i^proval  oS  this  program 
is  shown  in  its  strong  support,  rnttlally,  tbe 
student  patrol  was  "nothing  more  than  an 
experiment"  between  the  security  depart- 
ment and  the  Office  of  Administrative  Oper- 
ations. But  early  in  Ita  development,  it  was 
the  recommendation  of  both  Raherty  and 
Graszler  that  the  student  patrol  be  con- 
tinued. Gross  says  that  945.000  wlU  be  paid 
out  ttOs  academic  year  in  student  salarlse. 
and  another  $15,000  wm  go  for  operations. 
Graszler  considers  the  appropriation  "Justi- 
fiable—although it's  not  tfiown  in  the  uni- 
versity books.  It  wm  show  in  student 
pockets." 

One  way  such  preventive  programs  as  the 
Student  Safety  Servicee  does  show  up  on 
university  books  is  in  insurance  rates.  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  KdueatUm  rep<nts  that 
the  Increase  in  campus  crime  has  led  to  rate 
hikes  for  many  universities,  sometimes  as 
high  as  four  times  the  old  rates.  At  Syracuse 
University,  the  situation  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite; rates  paid  for  casualty,  lire  and 
property  in  1967-68  were  $332,360;  in  1068- 
69,  tisa.636.  In  1060-70,  SU  paid  $127,370. 
Colway  asserts  that  the  Student  Safety  Serv- 
ices have  a  "deOnlte  impact"  on  lowering 
lUbUlty  rates. 

What's  ahead  for  this  innovative  program? 
Its  operation  is  smooth,  It  bas  proven  its 
xisefulneas.  and  unlvenity  administrators 
are  pleased  with  It.  Several  Improvements 
have  been  planned,  and  oChen  have  been 
suggested. 

Oross  is  now  In  the  proeesa  of  having  tbe 
daily  crime  reports  oompnterlaed  in  order 
to  Indicate  the  number,  locationa  and  times 
of  campus  ertme.  Such  a  project  will  aim 
at  piiqiolnting  campus  trouble  spots. 

The  student  supervisor  is  also  considering 
the  possibility  (rf  expanding  the  present 
force  with  a  team  to  make  spot  rounds  of 
the  whole  academic  campui  for  such  activi- 
ties as  Film  Fcffum.  Peopled  Piaoe,  and  the 
men's  gym.  At  this  time,  no  funds  are  avail- 
able for  such  expansion. 

One  expansion  that  has  been  authorized 
is  a  public  educatton  program.  A  major  ob- 
jective of  Student  Safety  Servicee  is  to 
make  other  students  ra.<xe  securlty-con- 
sdous.  This  semester  tbe  force  will  attach 
stickers  to  aU  public  phones  listing  numbers 
to  call  in  case  of  fire  or  emergency:  posters 
have  been  designed  to  warn  students  of 
crime  problems. 

The  Student  Safety  Servicee  is  by  no 
means  the  total  scAutlon  to  all  of  SITs  crime 
problents.  But,  added  to  the  regtilar  oOcen, 
off-duty  plaln-dothesmoi,  the  mini  shuttle 
bus,  and  the  K-O  dog  patnd,  the  new  stu- 
dent-manned program  unltea  more  people 
in  the  same  function  of  orims  prevention. 
Vice  President  Oolway  answers  tor  8U*8  sue- 
oeesfta  record  very  simply:  "We  have  im- 
proved our  housekeeping." 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  has  been  continuing  discus- 
sion with  regard  to  the  prospects  for  the 
recovery  of  the  economy.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  issued  figures  show- 
ing that  the  average  for  weekly  hours  of 
overtime  has  increased  to  3.3  hours  per 
week.  This  is  Uie  highest  level  for  the 
past  2  years  and  shows  the  continuing 
demand  for  goods  from  the  manufac- 
turing sector  of  our  economy. 

Increasingly,  we  have  also  seen  signs 
that  the  President's  wage  and  price  con- 
trols have  been  effective.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  of  production  workers 
rose  only  2  cents  in  March  to  $3.47.  This 
compares  to  a  year  ago  March  when  the 
wage  rate  rose  21  cents,  or  6.3  percent 
in  just  a  single  month.  Furthermore,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  average 
weekly  earnings  have  risen  6.5  percent 
since  March  1971,  while  consumer  prices 
have  risen  only  3.7  percent.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  President's  wage  and  price  con- 
trol program  has  been  effective  in  plac- 
ing a  lid  on  Inflationary  pressures.  Even 
though  unemployment  increased  slightly 
last  month,  we  find  that  the  total  em- 
ployment picture  is  the  best  that  it  has 
been  in  a  number  of  years.  In  goods- 
iMXMlucing  industries,  employment  in- 
creased by  155,000  workers  for  the  Janu- 
ary to  March  quarter.  This  is  the  liighest 
level  of  increase  since  the  end  of  March 
1970. 

Furthermore,  factory  jobs  rose  by  over 
110,000  over  the  quarter.  In  the  service- 
producing  sector  of  the  economy,  there 
was  an  increase  of  570,000  jobs  over  the 
first  quarter.  This  is  the  largest  quarter 
to  quarter  increase  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the 
policies  of  this  administration  are  pro- 
viding jobs  for  the  American  worker  and 
ending  the  inflationary  spiral  which  has 
been  wracking  our  economy. 


PROSPECT  FOR  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 

(Mr.   BLACE:burN  asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remailEs 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  INTEREST 
PAYMENTS  ON  LOW-INCOME 
HOMES 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  uked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoko  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBITRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1968.  the  CoDgresB  passed  section  235  of 
tbe  NaUooal  Homliig  Act.  lUs  section 
autborized  the  Fednal  Oovemmeat  to 
subeicttae  the  Interest  pajrments  on  homes 
purchased  by  low-Income  families.  The 
Ooyemment,  under  the  program,  can 
subsidize  Interest  down  to  1  percent  de- 
pending upon  the  income  of  the  recipi- 
ent. This  subsidy  payment  is  made  by 
HUD  directly  to  the  lender. 

Recently,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  ruled  that  even  thous^  the  in- 
terest payments  on  236  homes  are  being 
paid  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the 
taxpayer — 235  homeowners — has  the 
right  to  take  the  Interest  payments,  in- 
cluding the  portion  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  a  deduction  on  his  Federal  in- 
come tax.  The  net  effect  of  this  ruUng 
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))Bs  been  to  give  this  homeowner  a  double 

*"S  a  "member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  I  can  state 
that  when  the  committee  reported  this 
bill  to  the  House  floor  it  never  was  en- 
visioned that  this  type  of  deduction 
would  never  be  allowed.  In  order  to  cor- 
rect this  misinterpretation  of  congres- 
sional intent  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  prohibit  the  taxpayer 
who  lives  in  a  235  home  to  take  the  por- 
tion of  his  interest  payments  made  by 
the  Government  as  a  deduction  on  his 
Federal  income  tax. 


VICTIMS  OF  CRIME  ACn?  OF  1972 


(Mr.  BLACK3URN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  crime  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  political  issues  facing 
the  Nation.  The  courts  have  taken  steps 
to  guarantee  and  protect  the  rights  of 
persons  accused  of  criminal  activity.  This 
Congress  and  the  many  State  legislatures 
have  passed  stringent  laws  in  order  to 
attempt  bo  curb  the  spiraling  crime  rate. 
However,  throughout  tliis  whole  process 
no  mention  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
Innocent  victims  of  crime.  Many  times 
criminal  activity  has  led  to  innocent  per- 
sons being  maimed,  permanently  dis- 
abled, killed,  or  psychologically  affected, 
all  of  which  has  to  have  a  direct  impact 
upon  their  lives.  No  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  pain,  suffering,  loss  of 
time,   and  wages  which   tliese   victims 
suffer.  I  beUeve  it  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  recognized 
these   victims'  situation   and   provided 
them  with  due  compensation.  In  reality, 
these  victims  are  the  price  the  society 
pays  for  not  being  able  to  control  crime. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Declaraticm  of  Independence 
both  were  intended  to  protect  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness 
of  all  our  citizens.  However,  the  sky- 
rocketing crime  rate  has  shown  that  all 
three  branches  of  our  Government  have 
been  negUgent  in  meeting  this  mandate. 
In  modem  law  there  is  a  sharp  con- 
trast between  criminal  and  civil  proceed- 
ings. The  criminal  \a  always  thought  to 
owe  a  debt  to  society  which  must  be  paid, 
and  in  the  context  ci  criminal  prosecu- 
tion the  sole  purpose  of  this  prosecution 
is  to  protect  the  public  safety  from  con- 
tinual harassment  by  the  offender.  In 
these  proceedings  the  victim  is  supposed 
to  be  a  disinterested  witness  whose  relief 
is  to  be  found  only  in  private  tort  action. 
This  solution  has  l>een  found  to  be  high- 
ly inadequate.  The  first  nation  to  per- 
ceive this  problem  and  act  affirmatively 
was  New  Zealand.  In  1963  the  parUa- 
ment  of  that  country  established  a  crime 
compensation  tribunal  with  power  to 
award  compensation  to  victims  or  their 
dependents  where  the  victim  had  been 
injured  or  killed  through  the  commission 
of  certain  crimes. 
In  1964  the  Tory  Government  of  Eng- 


land enacted  a  similar  program.  The  first 
American  jurisdiction  to  adopt  the  com- 
pensation principle  was  California.  Its 
program  was  enacted  in  1965  and  put  in- 
to operation  2  years  later.  Since  that 
time  programs  have  been  established  in 
New  York,  Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, Nevada,  and  New  Jersey.  Several 
State  legislatures  now  have  proposals 
before  them  which  would  create  com- 
pensation boards.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  act  in 
this  area  in  the  very  near  future.  Ade- 
quate precedent  for  this  action  has  been 
set  since  two  EngUsh^pealdng  parlia- 
mentary governments  plus  the  legisla- 
tures  of   several   of   our   States   have 
enacted  compensathm  laws.  Definitely, 
the  time  has  come  for  compensation  for 
the  innocent  victims  of  violent  crimes 
to  be   adopted.   Society  has   a  moral 
obligation  in  this  area  and  I  believe  that 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  meet  that  obligation. 

My  bill  establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  Federal  Compensa- 
tion Board  which  will  make  direct  awards 
to  or  in  behalf  of  innocent  victims  of  vio- 
lent crimes  in  flnanrfal  need. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  would  be 
limited  to  primary  Federal  Jurisdiction 
such  as  maritime  and  territorial  areas, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Board  would  be  of  a  quasi- Judicial 
nature,  composed  of  three  appointed 
members  who  would  serve  8-year  terms. 
They  would  have  the  authority  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  but  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence  would  not  be  followed 
and  hearings  would  not  be  of  an  adver- 
sary character. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
award,  the  Board  would  be  authorized 
to  investigate  aU  aspects  of  the  case, 
including  private  and  public  sources  of 
funds  to  meet  the  victims'  financial 
needs.  A  very  important  factor  in  the 
awarding  process  would  be  the  victims' 
cooperation  with  police.  Also,  recovery 
would  be  limited  to  $50,000  and  the  pay- 
ments could  be  made  in  a  lump  sum  or 
by  periodic  disbursals.  CWminal  convic- 
tion would  not  be  a  prerequisite  for  re- 
covery. However,  when  an  award  were 
made  by  the  Board,  it  would  not  subro- 
gate the  rights  of  the  victim  against 
the  offender.  Furthermore,  when  the  of- 
fender were  prosecuted,  the  court  would 
be  authorized  to  direct  that  any  part  of 
any  fine  paid  by  him  be  placed  in  an 
Indemnity  fund  which  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Board. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  would 
amend  the  Onmibus  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1968  to  provide  a  new  grant  program 
to  be  administered  by  the  Law  Enf  orce- 
meht  Assistance  Administration  to  en- 
courage States  to  set  up  compensation 
boards.  Any  State  which  would  meet  the 
Twinimiim  requiremoits  of  this  act  would 
receive  matching  grants  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  establishing  a  State  com- 
pensation board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  that  the  pro- 
posal which  I  am  presenting  today  is 
realistic  and  will  help  solve  one  of  the 
more  glaring  needs  in  our  society.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  warrants  the 
support  of  all  Members  of  this  body. 


LIVESTOCK  PRODUCERS  UNFAIRLY 
BLAMED  FOR  RETAIL  MEAT 
PRICES 


(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p(dnt  in  the  Rscoxd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr,  Speaker,  four  of  my 
constituents  from  northwest  Iowa  made 
a  significant  contribution  clarifying  re- 
cent confusion  about  meat  prices  in  their 
testimony  before  the  Price  Commission 
last  week.  They  are  Frank  R.  Buryanek. 
Glenn  Gregg  and  Ed  Ladd,  farmers  from 
Sioux  and  Lyon  Counties,  and  Mayor 
Harlan  Hummel  of  Hawarden,  Iowa. 
They  told  the  commission  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  present  day  Uvestock 
prices  are  inadequate  to  give  farmers 
anything  like  a  fair  return  for  their  labor 
and  investment,  and  their  testimony  very 
eloquently  established  that  Uvestock  pro- 
ductrs  are  being  unfairly  blamed  for  re- 
cent increases  in  retail  meat  prices  at  a 
time  when  retaU  food  chains  have  been 
Increasing  their  profit  margins  and  re- 
fusing to  pass  the  benefit  of  reductions 
in  wholesale  meat  prices  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. .       .. 

Buryanek  and  Ladd  also  testified  on  the 
same  subject  the  previous  day  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Grains 
and  I  have  heretofore  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  my  introduction  of  these 
witnesses  and  their  highly  persuasive 
testimony  be  set  forth  at  this  point  in 
tiie  Record,  together  with  the  testimony 
of  Mayor  Hummel  before  the  Price  (Com- 
mission the  following  day.  The  portions 
of  the  subcommittee's  and  Commission  s 
proceedings  to  which  I  have  referred  are 

as  follows:  _ 

-        Psxcn 


Mr  MATNi.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I'm  very  happy 
to  mtroduce  a  typical  Northwest  Iowa  farm- 
er to  give  us  firsthand  information  on  some 
of  the  problems  confronting  pork  prp<»^^ 
on  the  farm  today.  Frank  BuryMiek  rent* 
320  acres  In  Sioux  County,  Iowa,  which  U  the 
nation's  largest  producer  of  com  fed  cattle 
with  ovM  380,000  head  deUvered  yearly.  It  is 
also  a  top  producer  of  hogs.  

Prank  is  one  of  a  group  of  Northwest  lowa 
farmers  and  businessmen.  prlndpaUy  from 
Sioux  County,  who  came  to  Washington  at 
their  own  expense  on  March  27  and  28  to 
protest  adverse  and  unfair  publicity  about 
livestock  prices.  They  were  specifically  and 
Justifiably   Indignant   about   tbe   very   mis- 
leading newspaper  advertisements  Pla^edm 
Washington  newspapers  by  the  Olant  Food 
Store  chain  blaming  lack  of  controls  on  live- 
stock prices  for  high  retail  food  prlcM  and 
telling  consumers  to  buy  less  meat.  I  b»<» 
tbe  pleasure  of  taking  these  bard  working 
Americans  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  confer  wltb  Secretary  Butz  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Palmby  on  March  28.  They  proved 
to  be  such  eloquent  qwkesmen  for  agricul- 
ture at  this  meetmg  that  tbe  Secretary  and 
I  urged  them  to  return  to  Washington  for 
tbe  Price  Commission  hearings  on  food  prices 
which  begin  tomorrow.  Prank  Buryanek  and 
three  other  Northweet  lowans  wUl  accord- 
ingly testify  before  the  Commission  tomor- 
row and  Prank  is  here  to  give  us  tbe  benefit 
of  his  practical  experience  today. 

BTkTtUESr  or  ISAKK  a.  BUBTANkK 

Mr.  BURTAKKK.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Mayne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  38  years  old.  mar- 
ried and  have  three  chUdren.  I  farm  820  acres 
of  land  In  Sioux  CJoimty,  Iowa.  I  am  what  is 
usuaUy  termed  a  diversified  farmer.  That  is. 
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I  rstae  com  and  also  fe«d  bogs  and  cattle  for 
market.  In  a  good  year  I  will  try  to  feed  500 
bogs  and  250  bead  of  cattle.  Sometimes  I 
dont  produce  quite  those  numbers  due  to  a 
abort  com  crop  or  other  factors. 

I  belong  to  a  group  of  190  Northwest  Iowa 
farmers  who  use  the  services  of  tb«  North- 
west Iowa  farm  records  association.  This  firm 
does  a  complete  breakdown  of  our  records 
and  through  the  use  of  computers  Is  able  to 
show  us  Just  where  the  money  Is  being  made 
or  lost.  By  using  this  service  I  can  tell  what 
my  costs  are  on  the  various  phases  of  my  op- 
eration. Without  bragging.  I  can  honestly  say 
that  the  190  who  belong  to  this  group  are 
considered  either  average  or  above  average 
farmers. 

Gentlemen,  last  year  my  net  farm  Income 
was  $3445.  That  Isn't  much  for  a  family  of 
five  to  live  on.  This  figure  does  not  allow 
me  an3rthlng  for  labor.  This  was  my  total 
wages  for  working  13  months  last  year.  This 
13  month  figure  is  based  on  the  average 
American  who  buys  the  products  I  produce, 
work  week  of  40  hours.  Using  USDA  hourly 
averages  on  how  much  time  It  takes  to  raise 
a  hog,  an  acre  of  corn,  etc.  I  work  56  hovirs 
per  week.  By  this  you  can  see  that  I'm  not 
sitting  on  my  can  raking  In  the  money.  With 
wages  like  these  It's  no  wonder  that  young 
men  want  no  part  of  agriculture.  My  son  Is 
13  years  old.  WhUe  I'm  here  talking  to  you 
be  Is  responsible  for  the  care  of  over  200  hogs. 
He  can  handle  the  Job  and  he  likes  to  do  it. 
But  when  the  day  comes  that  be  asks  me, 
"Dad,  should  I  stay  In  farming?",  I  could 
no  more  answer  yes  than  I  could  tell  him  to 
go  fly  a  kite. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  Is  that  the 
average  age  of  an  Iowa  farmer  Is  66.  Where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  young  men  to  replace 
these  men  about  to  retire.  With  the  profits 
we  have  been  getting  the  last  few  years,  no 
one  can  blame  young  men  for  leaving  the 
farm  for  Jobs  In  the  city.  Take  these  men 
off  the  family  farm  and  It  leads  down  only 
one  path.  Corporate  farming.  The  family 
farm  has  been  a  way  of  life  In  America  since 
before  the  revolution.  Dont  take  it  away  now. 
Last  year  I  raised  and  marketed  297  hogs. 
This  was  way  below  my  500  goal  and  thank 
goodness  tor  that.  I  received  an  average  of 
$16.83  per  cwt.  My  coet  of  producing  100 
pounds  of  pork  was  $17.80.  This  was  before 
figuring  labor.  Adding  my  labor  at  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.65  per  hour,  this  pork  coet 
me  $19.18  per  100  pounds.  This  Is  a  loss  of 
$2.35  per  cwt,  or  $5.16  for  every  hog  mar- 
keted. 

This  Is  why  I  get  mad  when  the  newspaper 
quote  the  so  called  authorities  who  blame 
tbe  farmer  for  high  food  prices. 

You're  not  listening  to  a  bad  farmer  either. 
The  average  production  costs  In  Illinois  Is 
$19.50  per  cwt.  The  average  In  Iowa  Is  $20.00. 
Using  famUy  labor  I  managed  to  hold  my 
coeta  below  the  average  and  I  still  lost 
money.  You  can  see  I'm  definitely  In  the 
ball  park  when  It  comes  to  raising  hogs. 

Gentlemen,  I  didn't  come  to  the  city  to 
cry  and  beg  for  sympathy.  I  know  how  my 
hogs  did  last  year.  The  producer  Is  used  to 
these  upe  and  downs.  We  Just  bite  our  lips 
and  hope  that  next  year  will  be  better.  It 
has  every  Indication  of  this  when  I  sold  hogs 
In  February  for  $28.60.  Then  all  this  fuss 
started  about  the  farmer  getting  rich  and 
stores  advertising  to  tell  people  not  to  buy 
meat.  Since  that  time  the  price  of  hogs  has 
really  dropped.  As  of  last  Thursday,  the 
Sioux  City  Central  Public  Market  had  a  hog 
top  at  $22.75.  This  is  roughly  a  $6.00  drop 
per  htindred  or  $12  per  hog.  Pork  Is  not  that 
much  cheaper  today  in  the  store,  so  whose 
getting  It.  It  sure  isn't  me. 

Of  theee  190  farmers  I  spoke  of.  In  1969 
their  average  total  Investment  was  $263,638 
and  the  average  net  Income  was  $8,331.00.  In 
1971  their  total  Investment  average  had  risen 
to  $308,427  and  their  average  net  Income  had 
dropped  to  $7,717.00.  Investment  up  $44,- 


789.00  and  the  income  down  $614.  Some- 
thing's out  of  line  here.  You  probably  wonder 
why  I  farm? 

Gentlemen,  I  think  that  the  family  farm 
is  the  best  place  In  the  world  to  raise  chil- 
dren and  I  love  to  farm.  But  I  dont  know 
how  much  longer  I  can  afford  these  luxuries. 
We  In  rural  America  do  not  ask  for  the  moon. 
All  the  majority  of  us  want  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  decent  living  and  the  chance 
to  supply  our  children  with  a  few  of  the 
good  things  in  life  such  as  education. 

All  we  ask  Is  a  fighting  chance.  We  are  a 
minority— feeding  the  majority.  Drive  us  off 
with  bad  prices  and  rising  costs  and  you 
will  be  taking  the  backbone  out  of  Amer- 
ica. Too  many  people  dont  know  our  life 
style  or  realize  our  problems  and  many  more 
cculd  care  less. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  tell 
my  story.  If  only  a  few  of  you  understand 
ua  better,  my  task  is  accomplished.  Tell  your 
voters  you  heard  it  from  a  farmer.  No  man 
Is  farther  from  a  phone  booth  but  closer  to 
God. 

Mr.  Matnt.  Mr.  Chairman,  another  out- 
standing Northwest  Iowa  farmer  who  will 
testify  here  today  and  before  the  Price  Com- 
mission tomorrow  is  Ed  Ladd  of  Rock  Rapids 
In  Lyon  County. 

Bd  was  one  of  four  Iowa  farmers  chosen 
as  a  Master  Farmer  by  Wallace's  Parmer  In 
1971.  He  has  served  in  many  positions  of  farm 
leadership,  such  as  County  ASCS  Committee- 
man and  Soil  District  Commissioner  and  la 
presently  Vice  President  of  the  Lyon-Sioux 
member  and  an  oflScer  of  bis  county  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association.  I  am  also  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  my  district  farm  advisory  committee 
since  1966.  This  Is  a  group  of  actual  farm 
operators  with  whom  I  consult  frequently  on 
farm  policy  and  programs. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  Introduce  Ed  Ladd 
to  my  colleagues  on  this  Subcommittee. 

STATEMENT   OP  ED   LADD 

Mr.  Ladd.  Honorable  Chairman  Mr.  Purcell 
and  members  of  the  Livestock  and  Grains 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  I  am  here 
today  as  an  active  farmer  involved  In  a  di- 
versified farming  operation  located  in  the 
northwestern  most  county  of  Iowa.  My  age 
Is  50  and  for  the  past  25  years  my  family 
and  I  have  worked  toward  the  goal  of  put- 
ting together  an  efficient  farm  xmlt.  By 
sacrificing  most  other  wants  and  some 
imagined  needs,  we  have  been  able  to  gain 
control  of  a  unit  that  economists  tell  us 
has  most  of  the  efficiencies  that  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a  farming  enterprise. 

For  this  to  happen  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  adjoining  land  become 
available  for  sale,  and  to  be  able  to  obtain 
financing  to  accomplish  tb  expansion.  We 
now  farm  640  acres — renting  160  acres  and 
having  title  to  480  acres. 

For  the  past  seven  years  my  wife  has 
worked  as  an  Extension  Home  Economist  in  a 
two  county  area.  Her  feeling  was  that  she 
could  contribute  more  to  the  enterprize 
this  way  than  oy  working  on  the  farm  and 
her  wisdom  has  been  sound.  The  added  In- 
come has  enabled  us  to  make  farm  payments 
and  keep  two  children  in  college  while  I 
have  concentrated  on  developing  a  good 
farming  programs.  We  feel  that  with  good 
health  and  the  Lord  willing,  we  will  now 
be  able  to  siirvive  the  revolution  that  agri- 
culture has  been  going  through  for  the  past 
20  or  so  years. 

I  am  sad  to  report,  however,  tliat  a  lot 
of  my  friends  and  neighbors  have  not  been 
so  fortimate.  Some  of  them  because  of  con- 
ditions they  were  not  able  to  control  are 
no  longer  farming.  Many  others  because  of 
limited  volume  and  Increasing  costs  are  find- 
ing it  more  difficult  all  the  time. 

With  this  type  of  situation  continuing 
there  is  very  little  incentive  for  young  men 
to  be  attracted  to  farming  as  a  career  and 
with  the  average  age  of  the  Iowa  farmer  at 


4«V4  years,  we  will  be  faced  with  a  problem 
that  in  my  mind  could  be  disastrous.  Unless 
the  long  term  profit  potential  In  agriculture 
improves,  young  people  will  continue  to 
choose  careers  outside  of  agriciUture  and  the 
family  farm  as  we  know  it  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

I  claim  no  great  knowledge  of  farm  prob- 
lems on  a  national  scale  and  can  only  report 
to  you  what  Is  occurring  in  my  community 
and  what  my  own  records  show.  My  banker 
expressed  a  similar  concern  for  their  busi- 
ness. He  said  that  of  the  active  farm  loan 
customers  they  serve  that  only  10%  were 
below  the  age  of  30.  Of  the  6  farm  sales  they 
clerked  the  past  year,  3  were  farmers  retir- 
ing, 2  were  foreclosures  and  one  was  forced 
out  because  the  land  was  sold.  He  reported 
that  they  had  no  new  starts. 

We  have  been  concerned  for  some  time  that 
the  farmers  share  of  the  consumers  dollar 
remains  relatively  stable  while  our  costs  keep 
skyrocketing.  In  the  past  5  years  my 
machinery  repair  cost  has  gone  up  44%.  Shop 
time  for  implement  and  machinery  repair 
has  gone  from  $4.50  per  hour  to  1967  to  $7.00 
per  hour  in  1971 — up  64%.  Taxes  on  two 
qiiarters  have  gone  from  $904.02  In  1966  to 
$1271.62  in  1971 — an  Increase  of  29%.  You 
name  it  and  if  it  is  anything  not  produced 
on  a  farm,  you  can  be  sure  it  will  be  higher. 
Where  have  we  gone  so  wrong  as  to  think 
that  it  should  be  the  consumer's  Inalienable 
right  to  buy  meat  for  the  same  price  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago  when  their  own  dis- 
posable income  has  more  than  doubled  In 
the  same  period?  Somehow  it  is  alright  for 
automobiles  to  go  up  $150  to  $200  every  year 
and  it's  alright  for  medical  costs  to  go  up 
400%  in  the  past  20  years,  but  It  Is  not  al- 
right for  farm  products  to  go  higher.  When- 
ever prices  start  to  go  up  in  the  livestock 
industry,  we  get  hit  with  higher  Import 
quotas  or  some  other  device  designed  to  hold 
down  meat  prices. 

I  recently  attended  tbe  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Convention  in  Omaha  where  Mr. 
Raymond  loanes,  Administrator  of  USDA's 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  told  us  we  must 
"get  cracking"  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the 
booming  demand  for  beef.  He  said  that  every 
Industrialized  country  is  Itching  to  consimie 
more  beef,  and  the  economic  growth  we  are 
seeing  around  the  world  is  making  It  possible 
for  more  and  more  people  to  satisfy  their  de- 
mand for  more  beef.  He  closed  by  saying  that 
the  most  Impressive  feature  of  the  current 
situation  by  far  is  the  price  strength  we  are 
seeing.  Record  beef  production  is  being  mar- 
keted at  attractive  prices  almost  everywhere. 
This  means  only  one  thing  to  me — trying 
to  keep  a  lid  on  domestic  prices  by  Import- 
ing more  beef  may  be  setting  the  stage  for 
a  real  beef  shortage  in  the  future.  It  takes  a 
producer  two  years  from  the  time  he  decides 
to  sui>ply  more  beef  until  there  Is  meat  for 
the  consumer's  table.  If  we  are  not  allowed 
a  reasonable  profit  potential  that  will  pay 
the  capital  Investment,  risk  and  give  a  man- 
agement return,  there  will  be  no  real  herd 
expansion. 

I  belong  to  the  Northwest  Iowa  Farm  Busi- 
ness Association  and  my  records  tell  me  that 
in  1971  my  weaned  calf  cost  me  $39.18  per 
hundred  weight.  By  applymg  my  1971  feed- 
ing enterprise  costs  and  selling  price  I  should 
realize  $11.15  per  head  return  for  risk  and 
management — a  total  of  $791.65  for  the  total 
cow-calf  enterprise.  That's  hardly  enough  to 
attract  many  people  Into  a  cow-calf  opera- 
tion. 

The  midwest  is  the  only  real  hope  for 
further  herd  expansion.  We  have  abtmdant 
supplies  of  low  cost  feed  in  the  form  of  corn 
stalks  and  crop  residues  that  now  go  to  waste. 
Unless  there  Is  a  profit  Incentive  to  diversify 
Into  livestock  production  the  midwest  farmer 
will  continue  to  raise  only  corn  and  soybeans 
that  create  problems  in  the  market  and  great 
expense  to  the  goverimient. 
Wouldn't  It  be  better  to  let  meat  prices 
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American  farmer  has  always  suppl'f'l^t^ 


STATEMENT   OF    MATOK   HABIJkN    HUMMEL, 
HAWAaOEN,   IOWA 

rm  Harlan  Hummel,  Mayor  of  Hawarden, 
Iowa,  a  rural  community  of  2800  ^  Noi^- 
w«t  Iowa.  I  represent  a  coalition  of  caUle 
TiSere  pork  producers  and  businessmen 
rio  Northwest  Iowa  counties  with  a  popu- 
^tlon  of  300,000  people.  It  is  a  fact,  that  I  can 
S-ove  ^th  kgures  and  graphs,  that  a  sub- 
Klal  segment  of  tbe  nation's  poptUaUon 
u  threatened  with  an  unwanted  and  un- 
Ued  Change  in  Ufe_style.jn.rough  unde- 


LnTed  publicity  and  political  rhetoric,  toe     venlent  scapegoat, 
servea  v"  j  r^   ,._  todav's  infla-         aive  the  farmer 


country's  table  at  a  reasonable  price,  a'aitf^ 
ttiis  price  has  fiuctuated.  but  consider  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  f ood  purchase^ 
took  about  22%  of  the  average  Americans 
disposable  dollar.  Today  food  purchases  take 
oalVl5%  of  that  same  dollar.  Food  has  be- 
come a  target  only  because  by  his  makeup 
his  desire  to  be  independent,  the  farmer  tried 
to  go  it  alone,  standing  on  his  own  two  feet 
without  any  type  of  unionization.  HU  lack 
of  desire  for  organization  made  him  a  con- 


fa^er  \r^lr^ii  blWed  for  today's  infla- 

"rghtJ°SrCn^(80%)  of  the  population 
m  the  ten  county  area  that  I  represent  is 
eneaged  in  farming,  agribusiness,  or  is 
dir^ly  dependent  on  the  farmers  income  to 
nialntaln  over  100.000  smaU  town  Joba. 

My  home  county.  Sioux  County.  Iowa  is 
the  nations  largest  producer  o'  <»™.f«^ 
cattle  in  the  world  vrtth  over  250,00  head 

""'ju^^toTh^south  is  Plymouth  County, 
Iowa's  largest  producer  of  pork  P«x»"cts 
mhave  a  stake  in  any  deliberations  about 
food  price  controls  because  you  are  thr^t- 
enlng  our  way  of  life.  If  you  depress  ttie 
Drlc^that  the  Iowa  farmer  receives  for  bis 
r      .      .       ^,.. i„   nifornofivA   vnu   leave   IS 


Give  the  farmer  enough  reason  to  organize 
and  you  wUl  see  the  start  of  a  union  that 
wUl  make  the  AFL-CIO  look  like  a  Sunday 
School  Picnic. 

The  beef  producer  has  no  complaints  with 
a  33-35*  catUe  market.  He  only  wants  to 
impress  you  that  his  margin  of  the  last  sev- 
er^ years  is  not  excessive— and  he  feverishly 
resents  any  of  the  suggested  synthetic  means 
of  price  depression.  He  needs  this  present 
margin  to  keep  his  family  farm  and  for  all 
of  us  to  keep  rural  America  as  It  Is  today. 

One  of  these  friends,  a  Sioux  County  hog 
raiser,  revealed  to  me  that  in  1971  he  mar- 
keted ahnost  three  hundred  head  of  hogs  at 
an  average  seUlng  price  of  $116.83  per  hun- 
dred weight.  He  is  a  good  recordkeeper  and 


famUy  farm,  expressed  what  I  think  are  my 
feUow  rural  Anierlcans  sentiments  on  what 
these  hearings  can  do  to  a  way  of  Ufe  that 
we  are  fighting  to  maintain.  There  must  be 
a  favorable  long  term  profit  outlook  before 
the  family  farm  can  conUnue  to  be  a  reaUty. 
These  farmers  cannot  continue  to  make  the 
investment,  assume  the  risk,  and  supply  the 
labor    and   stlU   deny    their   families   thoM 
things  that  many  other  Americans  consider 
part  of  their  way  of  Ufe.  Food  prices  have 
i^n   sharply.   If   this  is  due   to  exoeesiye 
profit   tbe  blame  lies  elsewhere.  Prices  paid 
for  raw  food  products  are  finally  refiectlng 
what  America  s  farmer  deserves  for  his  work 
and  investment. 


r^„s;\s'^7=«.T7™^..SMr»^£:;--x^^ 


commercialized  farming.  

Give  Mr.  Meany  a  shot  at  100,000  workers 
on  Just  a  few  large  farms  and  see  wbatUie 
price  of  labor  can  do  to  farm  prices.  Drive 
10  000  Iowa  farmers  and  their  chUdren  off 
the  farm  and  see  how  more  complex  your 
city  problems  can  become. 

we're  not  here  to  defend  the  prices  that 
beef  and  hog  producers  are  getting,  but  to 
show  that  in  relationship  to  inflationary 
prices  that  are  being  paid  for  otoer  <x>n- 
sumer  products,  plus  the  Increased  costof 
production  that  the  food  producer  has  been 
forced  to  absorb,  that  the  food  producer 
should  and  does  feel  deserving  to  be  receiv- 
ing a  decent  price  for  his  products,  because 
if  he  had  continued  much  longer  at  dealing 
in  a  market  that  has  been  stagnant  for  at 
least  twenty  years,  America  would  be  look- 
ing elsewhere  for  its  food  supplies. 
Let's  talk  inflation,  and  decide  who  has 

been  the  victim.  ,    ^,.    ,    ♦  ♦„„ 

Out  of  the  last  15  years,  only  the  last  two 
have  given  the  beef  producers  a  chance  to 
realize  a  price  for  their  products  In  relation 
to  the  rise  in  other  consumer  products.  In 
1951  one  hour's  labor  purchased  1  Md  % 
pounds  of  beef  for  the  family  table.  Today, 
one  hour's  labor  virtll  place  3%  pounds  of  a 
better  quality  more  nutritional  beef  on  the 
same  famUy's  table.  K  tbe  beef  producer  is 
responsible  for  rising  prices,  I  don't  know  tbe 
meaning  of  inflation.  We  feel  that  you  as  a 
price  board  responsible  for  controlling  in- 
flation, will  direct  your  attention  to  those 
segments  most  responsible  for  tbe  unw- 
ranted  spread  between  the  feed  lot  and  the 

table.  ^    .        „  „* 

Lets  talk  price  increases  and  degrees  or 
spread.  I  have  flgures  here  Uken  from  Ua^A 
mlsceUaneous  publication  74.  In  1962.  the 
retaU  market  showed  the  average  price  of  a 
pound  of  beef  at  85.7«  per  pound.  Of  this 
86.7*  the  farmer-producer  received  74%  or 
about  63 At.  Nineteen  (19)  years  later  the 
retail  average  for  the  same  pound  of  beef  was 
$1.04.  The  tanner  producers  percentage 
dropped  to  65%  of  the  price  paid  or  a  return 
of  67.8%  of  the  price  Mrs.  Housewife  paid. 
The  retaU  price  of  a  pound  of  beef  increased 
22%  Willie  the  farmers  share  decreased 
ahnost  12%.  This  12%  decrease  was  occur- 
ring whUe  the  farmers  coet  of  production 
rose  125%.  Wherein  Ues  InflaUon? 

We  are  here  to  teU  otu-  story  becauae  we 
are  appalled  to  think  that  people  beUeve  that 


production  before  labor,  was  $17.80  per  hun- 
dred. ThU  was  a  net  loss  of  97«  per  hundred 
before  he  was  paid  for  his  labor.  Now  using 
the  minimum  wage  advocated  by  the  Dept. 
of  Labor,  $1.65  per  hour,  his  average  pro- 
duction cost  was  $19.18  per  hundred.  Now  a 
$1  65  per  hour  wage  Is  barely  above  the  pov- 
erty level,  and  a  lot  lower  than  the  average 
wage  paid  to  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Housewife 
who  thinks  pork  prices  are  too  high.  But  at 
a  labor  flgure  of  $1.65  per  hour,  this  hog  pro- 
ducer lost  $2.35  per  hundred.  His  production 
costs  were  not  out  of  line.  The  average  cost 
of  production  per  hundred  weight  in  Illinois 
was  $19.50.  The  average  In  Iowa  was  $20.00 
per  hundred  weight.  Through  the  use  of  fam- 
ily labor,  thU  producer  held  his  production 
costs  under  the  average  In  either  state,  yet 
he  lost  money. 

In  oloaing  I  would  like  to  touch  once  more 
on  the  fact  that  your  decisions  wiU  affect 
not  only  the  farmer,  but  the  people  who 
prefer  small  town,  rural  America  to  life  in 
tbe  city.  It's  a  fact,  that  for  every  8  family 
farms  that  cease  to  exist,  one  email  town 
businessman  closes  his  doors. 

Not  only  farmers,  but  packers  wUl  attest 
to  the  fact  that  In  the  very  near  future  tbe 
ooxmtry  will  face  a  shortage  ol  meat  becauae 
of  a  lack  of  capital  and  interested  producers. 
The  capital  wiU  be  In  short  supply  becauae 
no  banker  can  risk  liis  depoelters  money  in 
a  market  where  returns  are  so  quesUonable. 
Producers  wUl  soon  be  in  short  supply. 
Young  men  are  r^uctant  to  remain  on  the 
farm  because  of  the  low  rettirn  for  their  la- 
bor   Baaed  on  a  40  hour  work  week,  the 
Northweet  Iowa  farmer  worked  14  months  in 
12  months  time  last  year.  The  average  age  of 
the  Iowa  farmer  la  over  66.  In  1969,  we  had 
only  58  m«i  under  age  26  on  the  farm  in 
Sioux  County.  During  tbe  same  period  we 
had  439  farmers  between  the  ages  of  65  to  64. 
Instead  of  replacing  those  men  about  to 
retire  from  the  farm  we  are  losing  grouiul. 
We  are  losing  producers  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  midwest  offers  the  only  real 
potential  for  economical  expansion  of  pounds 
of  beef  production.  Remember  that  the  more 
pounds  Moduced,  tbe  greater  the  supply,  the 
lower  the  price.  Take  theee  factore  Into  oon- 
Blderatton.  Lack  of  produoera,  ahortage  of 
caoltal  and  it  leads  you  down  cBUy  one  path. 
Nobody  la  going  to  produce  food  for  the  oon- 
sumen  taWe.  A  Detroit  auto  worker  dwent 
produce  a  car  without  a  fair  wage.  Wete 


REPORTS  ON  NURSING  HOMES 
(Mr    BAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
stantly amazed  at  the  amount  of  fiction 
which  passes  for  fact  among  the  Federal 
agencies  and  is  delivered  to  an  unsuspect- 
ing public  as  being  "the  word"  from  on 

Tlie  most  recent  example  is  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  PubUc 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Robert  O. 
Beatty,  in  a  letter  dated  March  28,  1972, 
advised  among  other  things  that  section 
1106  of  the  Social  Security  Act  "states 
that  all  information  obtained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram shall  be  kept  confidential."  Now 
Mr.  Beatty  must  know  that  that  state- 
ment is  not  accurate. 

On  March  27,  at  page  10296  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  inserted  a  legis- 
lative history  of  section  1106  prepared  by 
an  objective  source,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. That  study  conclusively  shows  that 
nursing  care  cases  were  not  included  in 
the  original  act  or  covered  by  subsequent 
amendments.  Yet  Mr.  Beatty  goes  for- 
ward spreading  his  fiction  thereby  ef- 
fectively keeping  the  public  uninformed 
about  the  real  conditions  which  exist  in 
too  many  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  this  date,  I  have  not 
received  any  acknowledgment  or  reply 
from  Secretary  Richardson  to  my  letters 
of  February  3  or  March  2  to  which  I 
referred  in  my  remarks  before  the  House 
on  March  27. 1  am  sure  that  the  bureau- 
crats in  HEW  are  busy— but  so  busy  they 
cannot  answer  a  congressional  inquiry? 
I  hope  the  Department  will  be  forced 
to  respond  to  the  suit  which  has  been 
filed  against  it  on  the  matters  I  have 
raised.  A  copy  of  the  complaint  and  sup- 
porting documents  are  appended  to  my 
remarks  at  this  point: 

IUJ9.  Dtetrlct  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia] 
CoMPLAXirT  roa  Txjwctm  Bsusr 
Malvln  Schecbter.  6829  Bgin  Lane.  Bettee- 
da.  Maryland    (801)    229-0636.  PJ"!""*.  T: 
Slot  L.  meharttoon.  Secretary  of  «»•  U°l*^ 
State*  Department  at  Health.  »lu««o^  •^ 
Wrtfare,  880  Independ0noe  Ave..  8.W.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.O.  90901,  Defendant— Olvll  Action 
No  710—73. 

1.  ThlB  la  an  action  under  the  authority  of 
the  Fteedom  of  Information  Act,  6  VSX3. 
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SSa,  to  order  defeiuUnt  to  produce  certain 
documents  enUUed  Extended  C«re  VftclUty 
Survey  Beport«  (Form  SSA-15M)  (herein- 
after "Survey  Eeporta")  which  have  been 
unlawfully  withheld. 

X  ThiM  Court  has  Jurisdiction  over  this 
■etlon  pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  8  VAX}.  662  (a)  (3)  and  (a)(8) 
(hereinafter  "the  Act").  ^  „    _*  , 

8.  PlalnUfr  U  Senior  Bdltor  of  Hoapital 
Practice,  a  national  magarine  with  Its  Wash- 
ington office  located  at  1830  NaUonal  Press 
Building,  which  Is  concerned  primarily  with 
tha  practice  of  medicine  In  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  extended  care  facilities,  related 
other  instltutlona  and  in  the  community. 

4  Defendant  Elliot  L.  Richardson  is  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  under 
42  UJB.C.  18»6kk  he  has  the  chief  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  Medicare 
Program.  Extended  care  facilities  may  re- 
ceive payments  under  the  Medicare  Program 
11  they  meet  the  requirements  of  42  VS.O. 

6.  By  letter  dated  March  1.  1972,  a  copy 
of  which  is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  A. 
PUlntlir  requested  that  the  Defendant  make 
available  copies  of  or  grant  access  for  In- 
spection to  the  most  recent  Survey  Report 
on  Harmar  House,  a  Medicare  approved  ex- 
tended care  faculty  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  as 
weU  as  Survey  Reports  for  fourteen  addi- 
tional Medicare  approved  extended  care  fa- 
cilities as  listed  In  the  attachment  to  Ex- 
hibit A. 

8.  By  letter  dated  March  28,  1972,  a  copy 
of  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  B,  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  an  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  its  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pub- 
Uc  Affairs,  Robert  O.  Beatty  denied  Plain- 
tiff's request. 

7.  Defendant  has  repeatedly  denied  access 
to  the  Stirvey  Reports  based  upon  an  inter- 
pretation that  42  tr.S.C.  1306  prohibits  dis- 
closure of  any  file,  record,  report  or  other 
paper  obtained  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  the  performance  of 
hU  duty,  and  hence  disclosure  U  exempt 
iinder  652  U.S.C.  (b)  (3) . 

8.  Defendant's  interpretation  by  42  VS.O. 
1306  is  erroneous,  and  the  documents  re- 
quested by  Plaintiff  are  required  by  6  UB.C. 
662(a)  (8)  to  be  made  available  for  copying 
and/or  inspection. 

Wherefore,  Plaintiff  prays  (1)  for  an  order 
directing  Defendant  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments requested  by  Plaintiff  for  lnq?ectlon 
and  copying  by  Plaintiff  (2)  that  thU  Court 
award  Plaintiff  his  costs  and  dlsbiirsements 
In  this  action,  and  (3)  that  this  Oo\irt  grant 
such  other  and  further  reUef  as  the  Court 
may  deem  Just  and  proper. 

Al.AIf  B.  MOBBiaON. 

Attorney  for  PMnHf. 

HosprrAL  Pbacticx, 

March  1.  1872. 
Commissioner  Robekt  H.  Baix. 
Social  Security  Administration, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

DsAS  CoMMissioMix  Baix:  On  Jan.  B,  1970, 
a  fire  at  a  Medicare-approved  niirslng  home 
In  Marietta,  Ohio,  took  32  lives.  In  preparing 
a  story  at  the  time,  I  became  aware  of  SSA 
policy,  based  on  Section  1106  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  to  hold  confidential  the  Ex- 
tended Care  Facility  Survey  Report.  I  wss  de- 
nied access  to  the  report  on  the  Marietta 
facility,  Harmar  Hotise. 

I  am  now  preparing  a  foUow-up  report 
bearing  on  Medicare  inspections  of  extended- 
care  facilities. 

Hiding  that  your  confidentiality  policy 
may  have  changed,  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to 
Inspect  and  copy  the  latest  Elxtended  Care 
Faculty  Survey  Rvport  on  Harmar  House. 

In  addition,  I  ask  to  Inspect  and  copy  the 
survey  reports  on  ECF's  named  in  the  at- 
tachment. 


I  would  appreciate  a  reply  within  30  days. 
If  you  must  reject  my  request,  I  woxild  like 
a  clear  statement  of  the  statutory  basis  tar 
the  rejection.  Lacking  a  reply  In  the  30 
days.  I  shall  assume  and  report  to  my  read- 
ers that  such  reports  continue  to  be  with- 
held under  the  old  policy  based  on  Sec- 
tion 1106. 

My  thanks  for  your  consideration. 

Mai.  ScHZCBTZX. 

LxTTXX  raoM  Mai.  Schxchtxb,  HocpirAi.  Pbao- 
tick.  to  ssa  commusionbi  robkbt  il 
Baix 

Extended  Care  Facility  Survey  Reports  cov- 
ering the  latest  inspections  are  requested 
for  the  foUovrtng  facilities: 

1.  Orosvenor  Lane  Nursing  and  Convales- 
cent Center,  6721  Orosvenor  Lane,  Bethesda. 
Md.  20014. 

2.  Resmor  Sanitarium.  6721  Orosvenor 
Lane.  Bethesda.  Md.  20014. 

3.  Westwood  Nursing  Home,  6101  Rldge- 
fleld  Rd..  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

4.  Kensington  Oardens  Nursing  Home.  2000 
McComas  Ave.,  Kensington.  Md.,  20795. 

5.  Potomac  Valley  Nursing  Home,  1236  Po- 
tomac Valley  Rd..  RockvUle,  Md.  20830. 

6.  Sylvan  Manor  Health  Care  Center,  2700 
Barker  St..  SUver  Spring.  Md.  20907. 

7.  Silver  Sprlng-Wheaton  Nursing  Home. 
11901  Georgia  Ave..  Wheaton,  Md.  20902. 

8.  Hebrew  Home  of  Oreater  Washington. 
6121  Montrose  Road,  RockvUle,  Md. 

9.  Ada  B.  Payton  Home.  1307  Emerson  St.. 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20011 

10.  Baptist  Home,  3700  Nebraska  Avenue. 
N.W.  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

11.  Mar-Salle  Convalescent  Home.  3181  O 
St..  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

12.  Ruth  E.  Cavanaugh  Home,  607  44  St., 
N.E.,  Washington.  D.C.  20019. 

13.  Stoddard  Baptist  Home,  1818  Newton 
St..  N.W.,  20010. 

14.  Presbyterian  Home  Infirmary  of  D.C. 
3060  Mlltary  Road.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20015. 

Mabch  28.  1923. 
Mr.  Mai.  Schkchtes. 
HotpUal  Practice, 
Waahtntton  Office, 
WaiMngton,  D.C. 

Dbui  Mb.  ScHXCHTBa:  This  Is  In  resixmse 
to  your  letter  of  January  6. 1  must  i^wloglie 
once  again  for  the  delay  In  reminding  to 
your  Inquiries  but  hope  that  you  wUl  under- 
stand that  It  was  occasioned  by  Stewart 
Himtw's  retirement  and  the  need  to  shift 
the  responsibUities  so  aWy  carried  by  him 
to  another  member  of  my  staff.  Russ  Roberts, 
whom  I  understand  you've  already  met,  has 
assumed  SteWs  duties,  and  now  that  the 
dust  has  begun  to  settle  from  that  transi- 
tion, I  hope  that  we  can  be  more  prompt 
In  re^wndlng  to  you  in  the  future. 

OoDoemlng  your  questions  about  our  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  Section  1106,  as 
I  believe  you  are  aware,  states  that  all  In- 
formation obtained  in  the  administration  of 
the  social  security  program  shall  be  kept 
oonfldentlal— except  as  the  Secretary  o< 
Health,  Bduoatlon.  and  Welfare  may  by  regu- 
lation preecrllje.  (Section  1106.  Incidentally, 
is  one  of  the  existing  stautory  provisions  ex- 
empted under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.) 

Regulation  No.  1.  which  you  described  In 
your  October  28  letter  as  a  "confidentiality 
authority"  is  really  quite  the  opposite.  This 
regulation  specified  the  exceptions  that  will 
be  made  to  the  blanket  prt^lbition  against 
disclosure  contained  In  Section  1106. 

At  this  time.  Regulation  No.  1  does  not 
provide  for  the  release  of  the  Internal  records 
of  State  agency  inspections  of  piOTlders  of 
services  under  the  Medicare  program.  But 
the  question  of  whether  a  modification 
shoiUd  be  made  to  permit  the  disclosure  of 
cert«^n  Information  Important  to  consiuneis 


regarding  established  provider  defietencles  is 
now  under  consideration. 

Regarding  our  Pood  and  Drug  Administrs- 
tlou  and  Abbott  Laboratories,  the  decision 
as  to  whether  criminal  action  Is  to  be  taken 
has  not  as  yet  been  made.  At  the  present 
time  the  matter  Is  being  given  serloios  con- 
sideration under  procedures  found  in  Sec.  306 
of  the  U.S.  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
This  is  pubUc  knowledge  Inasmuch  as  Abbott 
Laboratories  recently  Issued  a  statement  to 
the  press  stating  the  firm  has  been  cited. 
This  process  is  a  forerunner  to  a  final  de- 
cision as  to  whether  court  action  will  be 
recommended  to  the  Justice  Department. 

As  far  as  HEW's  poUcy  regarding  "fullest 
dlsclooure"  Is  concerned,  it  Is  stated  in  our 
Public  Information  Regulation  (45  CFR, 
part  5)  which  is  enclosed,  and  is  fully  en- 
dorsed by  Secretary  Richardson  In  the  at- 
tached memorandum  of  November  12,  1971. 
In  application,  we  are  concerned  with  en- 
suring that  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  prevaU.  That 
Is  why  the  Secretary's  memorandum  requires 
that  "No  denial  for  records  under  the  free- 
dom of  Information  Act  be  made  except  in 
accordance  with  the  Public  Information 
BegiUatlon.  and  then  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel."  Often 
these  consultations  resvilt  in  disclosure  of 
information  which  might  have  been  denied 
under  one  or  more  exempt'ons  but  for  which 
agreement  Is  reached  that  there  Is  no  prac- 
tical need  to  withhold. 

I  know  that  you  are  as  Interested  as  we 
are  In  ensuring  that  information  about  the 
Department,  Its  programs,  policies,  and  ac- 
tivities Is  loade  available  to  all  those  who 
have  a  right  to  know  or  a  need  to  know. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  your  Interest 
and  your  continuing  efforts  to  foster  the  free 
fiow  of  such  information. 
Sincerely, 

ROBXXT  O.  Bbattt, 
Aatiatant  Secretary  for  PuhUe  Affairs. 


HOD  AND  CHILDHOOD  LEAD 
POISONING 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Reccad  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Bflr.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
some  400,000  young  children  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  6  are  subjected  to  a  devas- 
tetlng,  yet  totally  preventable,  disease* 
childhood  lead  poisoning. 

The  prime  cause  of  this  vicious  crlppler 
and  killer  of  children  is  the  ingestion  of 
lead-tainted  paint  and  plaster  fallen 
from  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  dilapidated 
dwellbigs.  As  these  lead-poisoned  chips 
flake  and  peel  off  tenement  walls  young- 
sters have  a  tendency  to  pick  them  up  and 
eat  them.  The  result  can  be  blindness. 
cerebral  palsy,  mental  retardation,  and 
even  death. 

In  an  effort  to  mount  a  meaningful 
Federal  assault  on  this  dread  disease, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  (Public 
Law  91-695)  of  which  I  am  the  original 
sponsor.  This  legislation  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  screen  and  treat  the 
victims  of  this  silent  epidemic  and  to 
identify  and  eliminate  lead-based  paint. 
It  also  prohibits  the  use  of  lead-based 
paint.  It  also  prohibits  the  use  of  lead- 
based  paint  in  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  dwellings. 

On  December  16, 1971,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  set 


forth  its  program  to  impl^ent  ^^' 
tSsed  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 
Sit  program,  embodied  In  HUD  Circular 
^MC-^A   4600.6.   specifically    man- 

dated  that—  

in  pubUo  housing.  In  HUD-owned  proP"" 
rt-and  in  rehabllliUtlon  work,  any  old  lead- 

2Ju  bertmoved  or  completely  concealed 
with  a  BulUble  covering 


pull  implementation  of  this  proviriMi 
u  Integral  to  moimtlng  an  attack  on  this 
IStlng  dlaease-  Yet  in  an  appal- 
toK— previously  undisclosed— action  on 
Wbruary  18.  the  Department  amended 
Ss  provision  to  exclude  HUD-owned 
Jroperties.  HUD  Circular  ^«10.7. 

-nils  deUberately  initiated  poUcy  will 
needlessly  expose  thousands  of  young 
SS  to  ttie  disease  of  childhood  lead 
Ddsoning.  It  is  estimated  that  HUD  owns 
SHs  in  the  process  of  acquiring  some 
160  000  units,  subjecting  500.000  young- 
sters to  the  possibility  of  this  menace. 
This  unconscicmable  disregard  for  the 
health  of  the  chUdren  of  this  Nation 
cannot  be  coimtenanced. 

Therefore.  I  have  today  called  upon 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment George  Romney  to  order  iin- 
mediately  the  eradication  of  aU  lead- 
based  paint  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  in 
pubUc  housing,  in  HUD-owned  Proper- 
ties and  m  any  other  dwelUngs  in  which 
Federal  assistance  is  involved  in  any 
form.  There  is  no  excuse  for  excluding 
HUD-owned  properties  from  the  n«»8- 
sity  of  eliminating  lead-based  paint. 

That  this  disease  continues  to  plague 
the  children  of  America  Is  a  stain  on 
our  national  conscience.  It  Is  not  some 
rare  malady  awaiting  the  discovery  of  a 
new  cure.  We  know  how  to  identify  It. 
We  know  how  to  treat  it.  We  know  how 
to  eradicate  its  causes.  It  exists  only  be- 
cause we  have  let  it  exist. 

We  have  an  obUgation  to  the  children 
of  this  Nation  to  protect  them  from  this 
totaUy  manmade  and  totaUy  preventable 
disease.  The  reversal  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Developments 
policy  excluding  HUD-owned  properties 
from  the  necessity  of  eliminating  lead- 
based  paint  is  a  major  step  in  that  er- 

°I  Include  at  this  point  HUD  Circular 
HPMC-FHA  4500.5  of  December  16. 1971, 
setting  forth  the  Departmoifs  origin^ 
policy  and  HUD  Chxular  HM4310.7  of 
February  18,  1972— eliminating  HUD- 
owned  properties  from  the  necessity  of 
eradicating  lead-based  paint: 

PBOHiamoN  OF  iHx  TJbe  or  Iaas-Based 
Paints 

1.  Purpose.  This  circular  sets  forth  the 
Department's  position  with  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  the  use  of  lead-based  paints. 

2.  Policy:  ^  »  .  .. 

(a)  Prohibited  Use  of  Lead-Baaed  Paints. 
Effective  January  1.  1972,  the  use  of  paint 
containing  more  than  1  per  centum  lead  by 
weight  (calculated  as  lead  metal)  in  the 
total  non-volatUe  content  of  liquid  paints 
is  prohibited  on  HtJD  projects  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  2b. 

(b)  Appliaability.  All  new  construction 
and  rehabUltatlon  of  HOD  assisted,  owned, 
and  mortgage  Insured  residential  properties 
come  under  this  restriction.  The  mainte- 
nance of  low-rent  public  housing  also  is 
covered  by  this  restriction.  The  prohibition 
applies  to  all  exposed  Interior  surfaeea  and 


to  all  portions  of  exterior  elements  and  sur- 
faces readily  accessible  to  chUdren— decks, 
stairs,  porches,  raUlngs,  doors,  ^"'l^do^' •*?; 
concealed  work  such  as  structural  steel  Is 

"in*  public  housing,  in  HUD  owned  prop- 
erties and  in  rehabUltatlon  work,  any  old 
lead-based  paint  remaining  on  walls  and 
ceUlngs  shall  be  removed  or  completely  wn- 
cealed  with  a  suitable  covering  "^ch  as  d^ 
wall,  hardboard,  plywood,  etc.  before  these 
surfaces  are  redecorated. 
3.  Implementation:  ,    „,  «.,>. 

(a)  Local  Housing  Authorities  Local  Pub- 
lic Agencies  and  Local  Public  Bodies  shidl 
be  responsible  for  the  implementation  of 
the  prohibition  with  respect  to  any  struc- 
tures which  they  are  developing,  own  or 
lease  with  HUD  assistance.  ««„^ 

(b)  Regional.  Area  and  Insuring  Offices 
shall  make  this  prohibition  kn«wn,t«  In- 
dividuals and  entitles  responsible  for  toe 
construction  or  rehabUltatlon  of  HUD  as- 
sisted or  mortgage  insured  P'oPf ^^^f^f ',!°f 
the  maintenance  of  low  rent  public  ^onslag. 

(c)  Coopcrotlon  with  Other  Agencies.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
SS^d  the  Department  o' Health  JBdu^ 
tlon.  and  Welfare  have  executed  a  M«n««^ 
dS  of  understanding  for  ^}S^^^. 
of  PubUo  Law  91-6W,  the  Lead-^^^* 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  It  provides  that 
HEW  and  HUD  wUl  cooperate,  where  neces- 
sary, m  developing  policy,  program  pro- 
cedures, standards  and  guldeimes  for  carry- 
Sg^  S^P«JtlTe  responsibilities  un- 

*4.  CompZtaTUJC.  current  Industry  practice 
is  to  label  paint  consisting  of  mo»  "^J* 
Sad  with  toT  warning  "COOTAINS  liAD. 
SSlMFUL  IF  8WAIJW>WBD"  or  >lmU"f 
words,  such  pamt  shall  not  be  used  on  the 
surfaces  described  m  paragraph  2b. 

The  inspector  shaU  examine  paint  con- 
tamers  and  make  appropriate  l^quWes  to 
assure  that  there  is  compliance  with  this 
DoUcy.  Any  observed  noncompliance  shall  be 
^xjrted  on  the  approprtate  Inspwrtion  re- 

"^■/ncorporoflon  into  handbooka  and  stand- 

Zm  be  Incbrporated  into  bandbooks  and 
^ndards  as  sSon  as  possible.  In  th«  ^tf?; 
this  Circular  should  be  kept  accessible  for 
ready  reference. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  stuimed 
by  the  resumption  of  bombing  of  the 
cities  of  North  Vietnam.  It  restores  the 
war  to  Its  ive-1968  level  of  Intensity  and 
crusty. 

Each  escalation  results  in  a  cor- 
responding retaliation.  It  Is  a  shift  to- 
ward more  war  with  grave  consequences. 
We  are  entering  a  dangerous  new 
phase — "Vletnamization  by  bomb."  It  Is 
likely  to  result  In  the  massive  deadly 
slaus^ter  of  oounUess  Innoc^it  civilians. 
It  is  certain  to  result  In  a  "heating  uft" 
of  the  conflict 

Again,  I  call  for  the  passage  of  HU. 
14056.  which  requires  a  complete  with- 
drawal from  THetnam  by  all  American 
Armed  Forces  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  leajslatlon.  contingent  upon 
the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 


lead-Based  PAnrra-HUD-OvraxD  PaoPEaxixs 
1  Purpose.  Tto  eliminate  ttoe  reference  to 
HUD-owned  properties  In  the  "^^^^  'M^ 
paragraph  of  Paragraph  ab  rf  Circular 
OTMC-PHA  4500.5  dated  12-16-71. 

2.  Background.  The  8e<»ndj(ubp««^ph  of 
paragraph  2b  of  Circular  HPMO-PHA  4500.5 

provides  that:  

"In  public  housing,  in  HUD-owned  proper- 
ties and  in  rehabUitaUon  work,  any  old  lead- 
based  paint  remaining  mi  walls  and  ceUl^jj 
shall  be  removed  or  completely  concealed 
•1th  a  suitable  covering  such  as  drywau, 
hardboard.  plyvrood,  etc.  before  these  sur- 
faces are  redecorated. 

3  NonoppMcoWIity  to  HVD-oumed  proper- 
ties The  provisions  cited  In  paragraph  a 
above  are  not  applicable  to  HUD-owned  prop- 
erties at  this  time.  There  is  currently  under- 
way a  federal  demonstration  and  research 
program  to  determine  the  methods  by  which 
lead-based  paints  can  most  effectively  oe 
detected  and  removed.  When  the  resets  of 
this  study  are  known.  Instructions  virtll  oe 
issued  regarding  l««»Pl«n«'»*»*l°^JB'  ^PP*?: 
prlate  procedures  dealing  with  HUD-owned 

properties. 


THE  VIOLENCE  IN  VIETNAM 
(Mr  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
l)oint  in  the  R«co«d  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


H.R.  12202,  RELATINO  TO  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  COVERAGE  FORFED- 
ERAL  EMPLOYEES  AND  RETIREES 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
I)ermisslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Itlr.  Speaker,  this  week 
my  bill.  HJl.  12202,  relating  to  health 
insurance  coverage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  retirees  will  be  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

When  the  bill  refu:hes  the  floor.  I  plan 
to  introduce  sm  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  clarify  an  area  of  vital  importance. 

During  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Employee  Re- 
tirement, Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits, 
irtilch  I  chair,  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee were  largely  of  the  opinion 
that  postal  workers,  supenrlsors,  and 
other  personnel  of  the  PoetsU  Service 
were  to  be  included  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

These  hearings  were  held  on  Septem- 
ber 28, 1971.  On  January  26, 1972,  shortly 
before  the  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  acted  on  the  bill,  Chairman 
DuLSKi  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Louis 
A.  Cox.  General  Counsel  of  the  Postal 
Servloe,  claiming  that  HR.  12202  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  Postal  Service 
or  its  employees. 

By  a  vote  of  13  to  12,  the  full  com- 
mittee chose  to  refer  the  Issue  of  Postal 
Service  appUcAtion  back  to  the  sub- 
committee, and  to  report  H H.  12202  out 
of  the  committee  without  clarifying  the 
postal  matter. 

Subsequentiy,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
committee held  a  hearing  on  this  matter 
and  heard  representatives  of  the  postal 
employees  and  the  Postal  Service  man- 
agement. 

Prom  those  hearings,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  of  the  c«)lnlon  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  workers  were  of  the  distinct 
Impression  that  although  health  bene- 
fits were  to  be  under  the  collective  bar- 
gaining provisions  of  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act,  the  level  frwn  which  the 
rate  was  to  be  discussed  would  be  the 
current  level  being  appUed  to  Federal 
employees. 

Thus,  If  HJl.  12202  were  to  pass,  the 
Increased  Government  contribution  to 
the  health  Insurance  premium  of  all 
PWeral  employees  would  constitute  the 
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basis  of  negoUations.  if  any,  between  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  bargaining  agents 
for  the  Postal  employees. 

In  signed  affidavits  presented  to  the 
subcommittee,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Cush- 
man,  chief  negoUator  for  the  postal 
unions  during  the  coUective  bargaining 
negotiations,  Mr.  Chester  W.  Parrish. 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  American 
Postal  Employees,  Mr.  James  H.  Rade- 
macher,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis S.  Filbey.  president  of  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union  It  is  apparent  that 
all  parties  agreed  that  "current"  levels 
of  contribution  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  the  base  figure  for  ^ 
futiire  bargaining  on  the  issue  of  health 
benefits.  _,  ^        x    *  - 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  a 
base  for  negotiations  Is  an  important 
part  of  any  coUective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. It  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
serious  area  of  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  that  can  only  be  resolved  by 
firmly  establishing  the  legislative  intent 
In  this  matter. 

Thus,  I  am  proposing  an  amendment 
to  HJl.  12202  which  will  clarify  this 
matter  once  and  for  all.  This  amendment 
will  Include  postal  employees  under  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  12202  and  will  enable 
postal  workers  to  Uius  bargain  from  a 
set  and  defined  base. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Sec  6  The  rates  of  aovemmcnt  contolbu- 
tlon  for  health  beneflta  determined  under 
section  8906  of  TlUe  6,  tJiUted  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
and  the  Inclusion,  for  health  benefit  p\ir- 
poses,  of  certain  unmarried  chUdren  as  fam- 
ily members  under  section  8  of  this  Act, 
shaU  apply  to  the  tTnlted  States  Postal  Serv- 
loe  and  Its  officers  and  employees  and  to  the 
Postal  R»l»  Commission  and  Its  officers  and 
employees. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  ESCALATES 
THE  WAR 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  sudden  decision  to  bomb  Hai- 
phong came  as  a  rude  shock  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  For  months  they  had  heard 
the  message  being  broadcast  from  the 
White  House  that  our  ground  forces 
were  being  withdrawn  from  that  em- 
battled country,  and  they  had  assumed 
we  would  soon  be  out  of  the  war.  Now 
they  have  received  another  message: 
that  we  are  still  very  much  In  the  war 
and  will  remain  there  until  it  Is  ended 
on  Mr.  Nixon's  terms. 

It  would  be  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  re- 
mind ourselves  what  those  terms  are. 
There  are  two  conditions  that  President 
Nixon  has  Imposed  for  our  total  with- 
drawal. The  White  House  now  speaks 
only  of  the  first,  that  this  action  was 
necessary  to  protect  American  lives. 
Nobody  opposes  that  purpose.  We  all 
insist  that  the  lives  of  American  boys 
in  Vietnam  must  be  protected. 

But  one  must  question  whether  that 
reason  Is  vaUd.  Certainly  history  moves 
us  to  a  contrary  view,  for  even  at  the 
height  of  the  American  intervention  in 
Vietnam  when  more  than  500,000  Amer- 


ican ground  troops  were  embattled  there 
in  various  locations,  President  Johnson 
refused  to  bomb  Haiphong.  He  consid- 
ered It  too  extreme,  too  dangerous,  a 
possibility  for  inviting  much  greater 
Soviet  intervention  against  us.  Certainly, 
If  protection  of  our  troops  were  required 
by  bombing  Haiphong,  he  would  have 
done  so. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  plunged 
ahead  to  take  the  risk  President  John- 
son would  not  take.  The  war  has  been 
escalated  again. 

There  is  a  second  requirement  for  end- 
ing the  war  established  by  President 
Nixon  which  is  hardly  mentioned  by  the 
White  House:  that  is  the  assurance  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  will 
be  able  to  sustain  itself  against  enemy 
attack.  There  is  no  time  limit  imposed. 
Apparently.  President  Nixon  intends  to 
stay  in  Vietnam  with  large  naval  and 
air  units  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  present  Government. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  that 
comes  through  loud  and  clear  from  the 
bombing  of  Haiphong  is  that  we  will  not 
be  out  of  the  war  even  when  all  of  oiu- 
land  forces  are  withdrawn.  The  bomb- 
ing was  not  a  step  toward  peace.  It  re- 
iterated Mr.  Nixon's  firm  intention  that 
the  war  will  be  continued  until  North 
Vietnam  and  its  forces  give  up  the  fight. 

Mr.  Sj)eaker,  it  appears  that  the  fight- 
ing and  killing  will  go  on  for  a  very  long 
time.  

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Dbitt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BooGS) ,  for  today,  Monday,  April  17.  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
offlcisJ  business. 

To  Mr.  EsHLEUAiT  (at  the  request 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 

To  Mr.  CoRUAN,  for  Monday,  April  17, 
on  accoimt  of  Illness. 

To  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  ,  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To.  Mr.  HxLSTOSKi  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  CNsnx),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 

To  Mr.  HosMZR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Wright  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PuRCELL) ,  for  April  17  and  18,  1972,  on 
stccoimt  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  McKsvrrr  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  and 
April  20,  1972,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

To  Mr.  Jokes  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AspiNALL) ,  for  today,  Mon- 
day, April  17  and  Tuesday,  April  18.  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Koch,  today,  for  1  hour,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
trtmeous  matter. 
Mr.  Badillo,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remaiics  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 
Mr.  Duncan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Bell,  for  25  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  HocAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Spence,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Badillo)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MiTRPHY  of  New  York,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 
Mr.  Fraser,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Brademas,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  today,  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  Reuss,  today,  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  10  minutes. 
Mrs.  Abzug,  today,  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  today,  for  20  minutes. 
Mr.  Boland,  today,  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  MncvA,  today,  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  Runnels,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Adams,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Begich,  today,  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  today,  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  Reuss,  on  April  18,  for  30  minutes. 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Aspimall  prior  to  passage  of  HA. 
736. 

Mr.  RooNKT  of  New  York  and  to  In- 
clude a  newq?aper  article. 

Mr.  Benhetx,  to  extend  his  remarks 
Immediatdbr  preceding  passage  of  HA. 
4634. 

Mr.  BurNXTT.  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediate  preceding  passage  of  HA. 
8208  todur 

Mr.  Matsxtnaga  immediately  prior  to 
the  passage  of  HA.  9135. 

Mr.  Duf  CELL  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  the  consideration  of  HA. 
13752. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  during  consider- 
ation of  HA.  13752  and  to  include  a 
letter. 

Mr.  HoLiFixLD  during  consideration  of 
HA.  13752  and  to  include  pertinent  ma- 
terial. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  HoRTON. 
Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  E:xATiNa  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hastinos. 
Blr.  Kxia>  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHWEMOKL. 

Mr.  Forstthx  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzmah. 

Mr.  RixeLi  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kutkkxdall. 

Mr.  ScHKBUC. 

Mr.  LUJAH. 


Mr  Nelsew  in  two  instances. 

Mr!  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  Instances. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Badillo)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Begich  In  three  Instances. 

Mr!  Hamilton  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  COLMER. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  (jOnzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  E^uczYNSKi  in  two  insttmces. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Boggs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  CILLER. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  C?LAY  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Griffin. 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  the  entire  amount 
of  the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of 
civilian  employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
missing  m  action,  or  In  a  detained  status 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict;   and 

H.R.  10344.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Inter- 
state Compact  on  Mental  Health. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1346.  An  act  relating  to  benefits  for 
employees  of  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1998.  An  act  relating  to  educational  per- 
sonnel m  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2956.  An  act  to  make  rules  governing 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  m  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  9396.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  ColiunbU  for  the  pur- 
chase of  annuity  contracts; 

HJl.  9900.  An  act  to  amend  section  112  of 

CXVm 824 — Part  10 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  18.  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  'able  and  referred  as  follows: 

1861.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Rural  Klectrlflcation 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  enhance  the  abU- 
Ity  of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  supplementary  financing  pro- 
gram on  favorable  terms  and  conditions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire. 

1862.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  semiannual  report  on  funds 
obligated  In  the  chemical  warfare  and  biolog- 
ical research  programs  during  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  section  409 
of  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1883.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1971  to  January  1972, 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1864.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  an  interim 
report  on  the  process  of  funds  aUocatlon  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  pursuant  to  section 
102  of  Public  Law  91-230;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1886.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  first  annual  report 
on  the  state  of  the  domestic  mining,  min- 
erals, and  fuels  Industries,  pursuant  to  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1866.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  activities  of,  expenditures  by,  and 
donations  to  the  Charles  R.  Robertson  Lig- 
nite Research  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  for  calendar 
year  1971,  pursuant  to  62  Stat.  86;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1867.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission;  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No.  322.  The  Ponca  Trit>e  of  Oklahoma,  and 
William  Overland,  Metha  Collins,  and  John 
Williams,  as  representatives  of  the  Ponca 
Tribe,  and  all  the  members  thereof.  Plain- 
tiffs V.  The  United  States  of  America.  De- 
fendant, pursuant  to  26  U.8.0.  70(t);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1868.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Standard  for  the  Flam- 
mablUty  of  Childrens  Sleepwear  to  provide 
for  a  sampling  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


1809.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  trananUttlng  part  I  of  the 
1970  liatlonal  power  survey,  containing  the 
report  of  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission's Task  Force  on  Environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   

1870.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  revised 
prospectvises  for  projects  planned  within  the 
Federal  Triangle,  Washington,  D.C.,  pursuant 
to  section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Bvilldlngs  Act 
of  1969,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1871.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; transmitting  a  list  of  the  present  and 
former  NASA  employees  who,  subsequent  to 
December  31,  1971,  have  lUed  reports  with 
NASA  pertaining  to  their  NASA  and  aero- 
space-related Industry  employment  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  91-119,  as  amended  by  section  7  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-303;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

1872.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transnolttlng  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 


RECEIVED  From  the  Cojcftkoixeb  GsmaAL 

1873.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
on  efforts  to  employ  disadvantaged  persons 
In  the  Federal  Government,  ClvU  Service 
Commission,  Department  of  Labor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1874.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  NarcoUcs 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  prevent  dangerous  drugs  from  11- 
Uclty  reaching  the  public;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operatlona. 

1875.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
taUe  showing  the  voting  age  population  of 
the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  dol- 
lar spending  limitations  allowed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  In  each 
State  for  use  of  communications  media  based 
on  the  voting  age  population  figures .  and  the 
doUar  amount  of  the  portion  of  that  limita- 
tion (60  percent)  which  may  be  spent  for 
use  of  broswlcastlng  media;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on  April 

13,  1972,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

April  14, 1972\ 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  HJl.  10488.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  financing  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, alteration,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
protection  of  public  buUdlngs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
989).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tiie 
Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on  April 

12,  1972,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

April  14, 1972] 

Mr  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marines  and  Fisheries.  HH.  13026.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  act  of  May  19,  1948.  with  reepect 
to  the  use  of  real  property  for  wildlife  con- 
servation purpoess.  (Rept.  No.  92-990).  R«- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 
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[Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on  April 

tZ,  1972,  the  foUovDing  report  was  filed  on 

AprU14.1972] 

Mr  QABMATZ:  Conunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  13752.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1960  to  provide  for  the  Interim  licens- 
ing of  the  operation  of  certain  thermo-elec- 
tric generating  plants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses- with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-991). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoviae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  April  17. 1972] 

Mr.  HAGAN:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  12846.  A  bill  to  Mnend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  a  treatment  and  re- 
habUltatlon  program  for  drug  dependent 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
992) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 
H.R.  14369.   A   bill   to   amend   the   PubUc 
Works  and   Economic   Development   Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  UixMAN,  Mr.  Btjrkb  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mi.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Cahet  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Kabtb,  Mr.  Beits,  Mr.  Collieb,  and 
Mr.  CoNABLB)  : 
HJl.  14370.  A  bill  to  provide  payments  to 
localities  for  hl^-prlorlty  expenditures,  to 
encourage  the  States  to  supplement   their 
revenue  sources,   and   to  authorize  Federal 
oollectlon  of  State  Individual  Income  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
HJl.  14371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Bifr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  14372.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their 
Ingredients;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  14373.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  a  passenger  ves- 
sel operating  solely  on  Inland  rivers;  to  the 
Committee      on      Merchant      Marine      and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
HJl.  14374.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  innocent  victims  of  violent  crime 
in  need,  and  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the 
pajrment  of  such  compensation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
homeowner  mortgage  interest  paid   by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
on  behalf  of  a  low-income  mortgagor  shall 
not  be  deductible  by  such  mortgagor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  14376.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  14377.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  lobby- 
ing by  certain  types  of  exempt  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 
H.R.  14378.  A  bUl  requesting  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  week  of  May  7  through  13, 
1972,  as  "Municipal  Clerks'  Week";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HJl.  14379.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  40  liquefied  natural  gas  carriers 
to  meet  the  energy  crisis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PINDLET: 
HJl.   14380.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3401 
of  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJl.  14381.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVn  of 
the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  provide  coverage 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  prescription  drugs,  hearing  aids, 
eye   examinations,    glasses,   and   treatment, 
dental  care,  and  the  services  of  chiropractors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  14382.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, to  increase  the  amount  of  earnings 
counted  for  benefit  and  tax  purposes,  and 
to  make  appropriate  adjustments  in  social 
security  tax  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
HJl.  14383.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  (to  the  outer  limits  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf)  beyond  the  territorial  sea 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pellt,  and  Mr.  Dingeix)  ; 
HJl.  14384.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  14385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  fish- 
eries. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.    14386.   A  bill   to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30, 1974,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  14387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress    with    advance    notice    of    certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.  14388.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  from  acquiring  or  utilizing. 
In  carrying  out  Its  operations  and  functions, 
any  coal  mined  by  strip  mining  methods;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  14389.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
lotteries  to  raise  funds  to  finance  a  newly- 
established  guaranteed  annual  Income  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation's  elderly,  blind,  and 
disabled  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  14390.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  limit  the  scope  of 
regulations  respecting  service  of  food  in  com- 
petition with  the  programs  authorized  under 
that  act  and  the  National  School  Lunch  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  14391.  A  bill  to  enact  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  "Tran^>ortatlon";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
HJl.  14392.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
Wild  Areas  within  the  lands  of  the  National 
Forest  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  LINK: 
H.R.  14393.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tion Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  delete 
the  provision  imposing  penalties  where  vio- 
lations are  corrected  within  the  abatement 
period  prescribed;  to  the  Commute  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  MCCULLOCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Porr)  : 
H.R.  14394.  A  bill  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  payments  for  consviltant  services  in  the 
Community  Relations  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
HJl.  14395.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  pay  of  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  assigned  or  detailed 
to  perform  duties  of  positions  in  grades  or 
pay  schedules  higher  than  the  grades  of  pay 
schedules  of  their  existing  position;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  14396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  assure  that 
adequate  funds  are  available  for  the  con- 
duct of  summer  food  service  programs  for 
children  from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist  and  from  areas  in  which 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  working 
mothers;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  14397.  A  bill  to  assure  protection  of  en 
vlronmental  values  while  facilitating  con 
structlon  of  needed  electric  power  supp)- 
faclUtles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  th' 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Udaix)  : 
H.R.  14398.  A  bill  to  promote  development 
and      expansion      of     community     schools 
throughout  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
H.R.  14399.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
program  to  enooiuage  the  voluntary  donation 
of  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  licensing 
and  inspection  of  all  blood  banks,  and  to 
establish  a  national  registry  of  blood  donors; 
to  the  ComnUttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  14400.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  married 
individuals  who  file  separate  returns  shall 
be  taxed  at  the  same  income  tax  rates  as  un- 
married individuals  and  to  provide  a  special 
rule  in  the  case  of  earned  Income  which  Is 
community  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself.   Mr.   Harrington,  and  Mr. 
En,BERc) : 
H.R.  14401.  A  blU  to  amend  titles  18  and 
39  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
mailing  of  lottery  tickets  and  related  matter, 
the  broadcasting  or  televising  of  lottery  in- 
formation, and  the  transportation  and  adver- 
tising of  lottery  tickets  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, but  only  where  the  lottery  Is  con- 
ducted by  State  agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  14402.  A  bill  to  estaWUh  an  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
HJl.  14403.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  cost 
sharing  in  promoting  public  safety  through 
the  elimination  of  hazardous  open  canals  by 
converting  them  to  closed  conduits  and  by 
fencing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  14404.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER   (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Kyros, 
Mr.  Preter  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Symington,   Mr.   Rot,   Mr.   Nelsen, 
Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.   14405.  A  blU   to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Aging 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  STEELE: 

HR    14406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

M^t  Inspection  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 

„f  Federal  financial  aid  with  respect  to  State 

meat  Inspection  programs;  to  the  Committee 

°\^'l+40TA  blU  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Federal  standards  for  youth  «unp 
2^ety;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

^'^'■fly  Mr.  THONE  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Aspm- 
Aix,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Col- 
MER,    Mr.    DANIEL   Of   Virginia,   Mr. 
FlYNT,  Mr.  FORSYTHE,  Mr.   Grottn, 
Mr    Jones  of   North   Carolina,  Mr. 
JONES  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Landgrebe,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Mayne, 
Mr    McMillan,    Mr.    Melcher,    Mr. 
Poaoe,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall. Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Scheble)  : 
HJl   14408    A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional" Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  t»  de- 
fine the  term  "employee"  more  precisely;  to 
the  committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    THONE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
SCHWENOEL,  Mr.  Steigee  of  Arlzons, 
Mr.  TAYLOR,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Veysey, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cobmack)  : 
HR    14409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional'Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  de- 
fine the  term  "employee"  more  precisely;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lttjan)  :  _  J      , 

HR  14410.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
cost"  sharing  in  promoting  pubUc  safety 
through  the  elimination  of  hazardous  open 
canals  by  converting  them  to  closed  (»ndults 
and  by  fencing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HJl  14411.  A  biU  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States"  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  technicians  shall  not 
be  required  to  wear  the  military  unWorm 
while  performing  their  duties  ^  /  cl^**"^ 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HJl    14412.  A  bill  to  establish  a  CouncU 
on  International  Economic  Policy,  a^  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cvirrency.  .        „    -  . 
By  Mr.  BELCHER,    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Camp.  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Jarman, 
and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
HJl   14413.  A  blU  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  United   States  to   the   Arkansas   River 
Basin  compact.  Arkansas-Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr    DELLUMS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
ROSENTHAL,    Mr.    Kastenmeier,    Mr. 
Rangel,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
MITCHELL,  Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Bingham 
and  Mr.  Conyers)  : 
HR    14414   A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  war  may  elect  to  have  his  Income, 
estate,  or  gift  taxpayments  spent  for  non- 
mlUtary  purposes;  to  create  a  trust  fund  (the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund)  to  receive  these  twt- 
payments;  to  establUh  a  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Board  of  Trustees;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  ASPIN,  Mr.  Bergland.  Mr.  Bbade- 
MAS,    Mr.    Celler.    Mr.    Clay,    Mr. 
CONTE,   Mr.   Danielson.   Mr.   DoNO- 
HUE,  Mr.  GRAY,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs. 
Heckler     of     Massachusetts,      Mr. 
Karth.  Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.   Obey,  Mr. 
O'Neill,   Mr.   Retjss,    Mr.   Tiernan, 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
SCHWENGEL,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
HR.  14415.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  in  Indochina  and  for  the 


withdrawal  of  U.8.  mUltary  personnel  from 
the   RepubUc   of   Vietnam,    Cambodia,   and 
Laos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISH : 
H.R.  14416.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to   authorize   design  standards  for   schocrt- 
buses,  to  require  certain  standards  be  estab- 
lished for  schoolbuses,   to   require   the   In- 
vestigation of  certain  schoolbus  accidents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.FRENZEL: 
HR    14417.  A  blU  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  rlghte  of  participants  In 
employee  pension  and  profit-sharing-retire- 
ment plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for    pension    and    profit-sharing-retirement 
plan  vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pen- 
rton  plan  reinsurance  program,  to  provide 
for  portability  of  pension  credits,  to  provide 
for  regtUation  of  the  administration  of  pen- 
sion and  other  employee  benefit  plam,  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee  Bene- 
fit Plan  Commission,  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE : 
HJl    14418.  A  bUl  to  provide  emergency 
loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  carry 
out  the   expansion   and   renovation   of  the 
Blue  Plains  Sewage  Treatment  Facility;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GXnaE  (for  himself) .  Mr.  Bboy- 
HTT.T.  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Hooan)  : 
H  R   14419.  A  bUl  to  make  permanent  the 
temporary  provisions  of  law  under  which  as- 
sUtance  Is  provided  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  schools  In  federally  Impacted 
areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor.  ^.        ,,     -,^ 

By    Mr.    KOCH     (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Chisholm,   Mr.   Dow.   Mr.   Robison 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Veysey) : 
H.R.  14420.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  remar- 
riage of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall  not 
terminate  his  or  her  entitlement  to  widow's 
widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance  beneflta  or 
reduce  the  amount  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  MTS.  HICKS  Of 

Massachusetts.     Mr.     Collier.     Mr. 
HATHAWAY,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son) : 
H.R.  14421.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  Insure  great- 
er safety  for  studente  In  getting  to  and  from 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor.  ^       ^   „ 

By  Mr.  PIKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York) : 
HR.  14422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States",  approved  Octotwr  14,  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  POAOE: 
H  R.  14423.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  en- 
hance the  abUity  of  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank  to  obtain  funds  for  the  supplementary 
financing  program  on  favorable  terms  and 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Kyros, 
Mr.  Preyer  of  North  OaroUna,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.   Rot,  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.    14424.   A   bUl   to  amend   the   Public 
He^th  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Aging, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJl  14425.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
378-  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Touth  con- 


servation Corps  pUot  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  .      ^^        _ 

H.R.  14428.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  correctional  man- 
power training  and  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJ.  Res.  1162.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  term  of  office  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  FRELiNCHirrsEN,  Mr. 
Whalen,  Mr.  Anntinzio,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Eilberg. 
Mr.    HORTON,    Mr.    Matsttnaga,    Mr. 
FORSYTHE,    Mr.    Bob    Wilson,    Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Denholm,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Begich. 
and  Mr.  Kemp)  : 
HJ.  Res.  1163.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  week  week  of  AprU  of  each  year  as 
"Earth   Week";    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^,        ,,   .. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Derwin- 
ski,  Mr  Rostenkowski,  Mr.  Pryob 
of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Fbenzel,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  DINOELL,  Mr.  TIEBNAN.  Mr.  Mac- 

DONALD  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Madden,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Tennessee) : 
HJ    Res    1164.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  third  week  of  April  of  each  year  as 
"Earth   Week";    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  ^      ^,       „   «, 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

SCHEXTER,    Mr.    SYMINGTON,    Mr.    AN- 
DERSON of  lUlnolB,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  PODBLL.  Mr.  O'Haba.  Mr.  Link. 
Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Fraseb.  Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr  Harrington.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  WoLTT.  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Grasso,  and 
Mr.  Rtjppe)  : 
HJ    Res    1165.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  third  week  of  April  of  each  year  as 
"^irth    Week";    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  ^      ^,       .,  „_ 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

Abzttg,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 

RoxrsH,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Seiberling. 

and  Mr.  Bingham)  : 

HJ    Res.  1166.  Joint  resolution  deslgnat- 

mg  the  third  week  of  April  of  each  year" 

"Earth  Week";    to  the  committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ash- 
let,  and  Ml.  Widnall)  : 
HJ    Res    1167.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  "authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJ    Res.  1168.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
day  of  May  21  as  "National  Women  in  Edu- 
cation Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
nj  Res.  1169.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  policy  relating  to  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By   Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for   himself. 
Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr    Celler,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
'       HAMILTON.  Mr.  HECHLBR  of  Wsst  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  KocH,  and  Mr. 
Kybos)  : 
H    Con    Res.   579.   Concurrent   resolution 
to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  EABRINOTON    (for  himself, 
Mr.  MxTCAUx,  Mr.  Mikta.  Mr.  Moss, 

Mr.     Rns,     Mr.     Roskntbal,     ISi. 
RoiTSH.  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Schkttdi,  Mr. 
BvaauAna,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Tixbnan, 
Mr.  UoAU.  and  Mr.  Waloix)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  580.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.    Con.   Res.   681.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging   the   review   of   the   United   Nations 
Charter:    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 
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health  centers  for  the  elderly  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

369.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  OUahoma,  relative  to  prison- 
ers of  war  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

370.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  Federal-State  revenue  sharing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


April  17,  1972 


April  17,  1972 


ByMr.HAGAN: 
HJl.  14438.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
E.  Lltman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judic- 
iary. 

ByMr.  PODEIiL: 
HJl.  14429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Malmon- 
Ides  Medical  Center,  Brooklyn.  N.T.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETinONS.  ETC. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

368.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  the  establishment  of 


PRIVATE  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
HJl.  14427.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sun 
Hwa  Koo  Kim;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxii,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleric's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

213.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Johnny 
Holmes,  Jr.,  JoUet,  111.,  relative  to  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

214.  Also  petition  of  the  city  council.  Pa- 
cific, Wash,  relative  to  Federal-State  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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PROJECT  SANGUINE:  A  DISTIN- 
GUISHED EXPERT  SAYS  IT  HAS 
NO  PROVEN  SCIENTIFTC  MERIT 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  the  more  the  scientiilc  community 
studies  the  Navy's  proposed  Project  San- 
guine  communications  system,  the  more 
serious  doubt  there  is  expressed  about 
whether  this  very  large  and  very  complex 
system  will  work. 

Previous  studies  by  Dr.  Albert  Biggs, 
a  distinguished  electrical  engineer  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence,  and 
by  the  Wisconsin  Committee  for  En- 
vironmental Inf  ormaticxi,  cautioned  that 
the  Sanguine  system  advanced  by  the 
Navy  could  not  generate  an.  interference- 
free,  Jam-proof  signal  over  large  dis- 
tances as  envisioned. 

Now  we  have  another  report,  this  one 
by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Harristai,  Jr.,  of  the 
Sandia  Laboratories  at  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.  This  report  is  a  most  serious  incUct- 
ment  of  scientific  data  used  by  the  Navy 
to  demonstrate  the  technical  feasibility 
of  Project  Sanguine. 

Prom  the  record  of  floor  debates  last 
September  22  and  29  on  Project  Sang- 
uine, the  Senate  is  aware  of  statements 
by  the  Navy  regarding  Sanguine. 

EssCTitially,  the  Navy  views  this  project 
as  a  backup  for  communications  with 
nuclear  submarines  and  other  military 
outposts  throughout  the  world.  However, 
there  is  serious  doubt  whether  it  is 
needed  and  whether  it  would  be  effective. 
The  Navy  says  that  at  least  6,400  square 
miles  of  northern  Wisconsin  would  be 
covered  with  a  transmitting  antenna 
consisting  of  up  to  1,000  miles  of  criss- 
crossing cable  buried  6  feet  deep.  Some 
30  megawatts  of  electricity  would  run 
continuously  through  the  system,  accord- 
ing to  the  Navy,  to  generate  an  extremely 
low  frequency  radio  signal — ^in  code  and 
one-way  only — to  the  submarines. 

Because  of  the  serious  questions  raised 
by  Dr.  Biggs  and  by  Drs.  Michael  Mc- 
Clintock,   Alwyn  Scott,  and  Mr.  Paul 


Rissman,  of  the  Wisconsin  Committee 
for  Environmental  Information,  I  asked 
the  Navy  to  undertake  an  independent 
scientific  review  by  a  select  group  of 
highly  qualified  scientists. 

The  Navy  notified  my  office  on  May  14, 
1971,  that  a  panel  of  scientists  would  be 
established  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering.  In  the  letter  of  May  14,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Robert  A. 
Frosch  said,  in  part : 

The  Navy  will  supply  the  theoretical  and 
experimental  data  on  Sanguine  to  this  Com- 
mittee to  permit  them  to  make  a  thorough 
technical  assessment  of  the  validity  of  the 
Navy's  computations  of  the  expected  sys- 
tems power  requirements,  and  ability  to 
transmit  messages  to  submerged  submarines 
within  the  specified  time,  with  the  stated 
reliability,  and  in  the  presence  of  Jamming. 

Dr.  Harrison  is  a  member  of  the  re- 
view panel  selected  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering.  As  such,  he  has 
spent  countless  hours  studying  all  data 
on  Project  Sanguine  supplied  to  the  tech- 
nical review  panel  by  the  Navy  and  by 
independent  scientists,  including  Dr. 
Biggs  and  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Committee  for  Environmental  Informa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Harrison  is  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  practitioner  of  applied  physics.  His 
service  to  science,  both  with  Sandia 
Laboratories  since  1957  and  prior  to  that 
with  the  U.S.  Navy,  from  which  he  retired 
with  the  rank  of  Commander,  has  earned 
him  recognition  in  "Who's  Who  in  the 
West"  for  the  past  8  years,  in  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  International  Biography"  and 
in  "The  Two  Thousand  Men  of  Achieve- 
ment." 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Harrison  was  re- 
viewed by  Dr.  Rcmald  W.  P.  King,  a 
Gordon  McKay  professor  of  applied 
physics  at  Harvard  University.  Dr.  King, 
whose  numerous  achievements  and  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  science  have 
earned  him  recognition  in  "Who's  Who  in 
America"  for  the  past  12  years,  concurs 
in  the  report  authored  by  Dr.  Harrison. 

Biographical  sketches  of  both  Dr.  Har- 
rison and  Dr.  King  appear  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  report. 

The  report  is  highly  disturt)ing  for 


what  it  reveals  about  the  performance  by 
the  Navy  tn  assessing  the  scientific  merit 
of  Project  Sanguine.  It  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Navy  has  spent  14  years  and  over  $50  mil- 
lion on  research  and  development  of 
Sanguine. 

The  report  says,  in  essense,  that  the 
Navy  still  is  in  only  the  genesis  of  re- 
search on  this  project. 

That  being  the  case,  the  Navy,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Harrison,  simply  caimot  pro- 
vide a  scientific  basis  for  its  assertion 
that  the  Sanguine  antenna  will  work. 

The  Navy  says  that  Sanguine  will  re- 
quire a  power  input  of  30  megawatts.  Dr. 
Harrison  says  this  estimate  quite  probab- 
ly is  100  times  too  low— that  at  least  3,000 
megawatts  of  power  may  be  required. 
This  would  require  the  construction  of 
at  least  six  or  more  power  plants  the  size 
of  some  of  the  largest  power  plants  being 
built  today. 

And  this  much  power  dispersed  into 
the  Sanguine  antenna  could  turn  north- 
em  Wisconsin  into  an  environmental  no- 
man's  land. 

The  Navy  says  that  the  Sanguine  an- 
tenna would  cover  6,400  square  miles. 
Dr.  Harrison  has  serious  doubts,  and  he 
privately  believes  the  system  will  have  to 
be  several  times  larger. 

The  Navy  says  that  Sanguine  would 
cost  $750  million.  But  on  the  basis  of  the 
error  margins  exposed  by  Dr.  Harrison, 
the  cost  could  end  up  being  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  Navy  says  the  Laurentlan  shield 
bedrock  of  northern  Wisconsin  is  the 
best  suited  for  Sanguine  because  of  its 
low  conductivity.  However,  Dr.  Harrison 
says  in  his  paper  that  little  is  known  of 
the  Laurentlan  shield  from  a  geological 
standpoint  and  that  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  pockets  of  very  high  con- 
ductivity may  be  found  in  areas  of  min- 
eral deposits  or  In  vertical  fractures  of 
the  rock  formation  that  are  filled  with 
water. 

In  short.  Dr.  Harrison  says  the  Navy 
does  not  really  know  much  about  its 
Sanguine  system  or  about  the  Lauren- 
tlan shield.  Certainly,  he  sajrs,  not 
enough  is  known  to  prove  whether  the 
system  will  work. 
Dr.  Harrison  suggests  that  to  ascertain 


the  scientific  feasiblUty  of  Sanguine,  the 
Navy  should  assign  competent  Individu- 
als to  conduct  three  simple  and  inex- 
pensive experiments.  The  experiments  he 
suggests  are  in  the  body  of  his  report. 
In  his  desideratum,  Dr.  Harrison  says: 
The  writer  feels  that  many  subproblems 
of  this  gigantic  project— the  Sanguine  com- 
munication system— should  be  assigned  to 
competent  individuals  for  solution.  Several 
investigators  should  solve  the  same  subprob- 
lem  as  rigorously  as  possible   and  publish 
their  results  In  leading  scientific  periodicals 
for  debate  by  the  scientific  community.  The 
writer  feels  that  the  currently  available  re- 
sults   were    obtained    by    ovw    simplified 
methods.  The  over-all  problem  has  probably 
been  approximated  to  death. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  represent  a 
serious  indictment  of  Project  Sanguine. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  scientific  commu- 
nity of  this  country  will  examine  the 
paper  by  Dr.  Harrison  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  their  judgment  on  the  sci- 
entific merit  of  this  project. 

This  paper,  prepared  by  Dr.  Harrison 
at  my  request,  already  has  offered  some 
valuable  insight  into  the  problem  with 
Sanguine.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  prevent- 
ing this  country  from  embarking  on  yet 
another  military  boondoggle. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Navy  apparently  is  satisfied  that  the 
necessary  research  and  development 
work  on  Sanguine  Is  very  nearly  finished. 
Pending  before  the  Congress  Is  a  budget 
request  for  Sanguine  for  $12  million,  with 
more  than  half  of  the  money  to  be  used 
to  advance  the  project  to  the  so-called 
validation  phase. 

This  is  when  detailed  engineering  de- 
signs of  the  huge  antenna  and  power- 
generating  system  will  be  prepared  for 
prototype  development.  Tests  and  evalu- 
ation from  this  work  will  be  used,  ac- 
cording to  the  Navy,  to  make  final  pro- 
duction decisions.  The  Navy  has  indi- 
cated that  the  decision  for  fuUscale  de- 
velopment of  Project  Sanguine  Ukely 
will  be  made  in  1974  or  sooner,  if  the 
pending  budget  is  approved. 

I  already  have  notified  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  I  believe 
this  budget  should  not  be  approved.  The 
report  by  Dr.  Harrison,  with  concurrence 
by  Dr.  King,  provides  an  additional  rea- 
son why  this  budget  should  not  be 
approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  by  Dr.  Harrison,  en- 
titled "Note  Relating  to  Project  Sanguine 
Antenna  for  Communication  with  Sub- 
marines at  Operational  Depth,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to 
be  followed  by  biographical  sketches  of 
Drs.  Harrison  and  King. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
and  biographical  sketches  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Note  Relating  to   Project  Sangxjin*  An- 
tenna   FOB    Communication    With    Sxjb- 

MABINI8  AT  OPEBATIONAL  DXPTH 

Summary:  The  purpose  of  this  note  Is  to 
question  the  adequacy  of  the  studies  thus 
far  made  regarding  the  feaslbUity  of  the 
Sanguine  antenna  for  commvmlca<;l<Mi  with 
submarines  at  operational  depths  and  to 
suggest  simple,  inexpensive  experiments  that 
should  reduce  the  imcertalnty. 

PBOLUOIIXNA 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  sponsored  research  relating  to  com- 
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munlcatlon  with  submerged  submarines  by 
means   of   electromagnetic   waves  launched 
and  collected  by  antennas  totally  Immersed 
In  sea  water.  A  very  extensive  experimental 
research  program  was  tmdertaken  as  a  Joint 
venture  by  the  Scrlpps  Instttutlon  of  Ocean- 
ography, La  JoUa,  CaUfomla,  and  the  U.S. 
Navy   Electronics   Laboratory.   Point   Loma, 
California.  The  theoretical  work  was  done  by 
A   Bafios  and  J.  P.  Wesley  of  the  University 
California,  Los  Angeles.'  A  book  devoted  to 
the    theory    of    bare    (nonlnsulated),    elec- 
trically    short     submerged     antennas     was 
written  by  A.  Bafios.'  Later,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment contracted  with  RCA  Research  labora- 
tories. Rocky  Point,  Long  Island.  New  York, 
for  further  experimental  studies  ooncemlng 
extremely  low-frequency  (ELF)  communica- 
tion with  submartnes.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
results  of  aU  of  the  experimental  researches 
were  classified.  The  writer  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  penisal  of  exlsrtlng  Uterature  on  the 
subject  of  communication  with  submerged 
submarines  at  operational  depth  by  means  of 
electromagnetic    waves    would    be   of   great 
value  to  persons  concerned  with  the  evalua- 
tion of  Project  Sanguine.  The  various  con- 
tractors on  the  project  are  urged  to  review 
the  material  referred  to  above  If  they  have 
not  done  so. 

In  this  note  the  writer  directs  attention  to 
questions  concerning  the  feasibility  of  the 
Sanguine  transmitting  antenna  that  should 
be  answered  prior  to  large-scale  funding  of 
the  project.  If  an  electromagnetic  wave  of 
adequate  amplitude  cannot  be  launched 
without  the  dissipation  of  unreasonable  and 
hazardous  power,  there  U  little  point  in 
considering  the  other  aspects  of  the  proposed 
communication  system. 

PROPOSED  SITE  OF  SANGUINE  ANTENNA 

The  site  selected  for  the  final  version  of 
the  Sanguine  transmitting  antenna  is  near 
Clam  Lake,  Wisconsin.  It  was  chosen  because 
It  is  over  a  part  of  the  Laurentlan  Shield, 
a  30-mUe-thlck  rock  layer  about  100  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  (This  100  feet 
of  earth  U  termed  the  overburden.)  The  rock 
layer    Is   reported   to   have   a   conductivity 
<r  =a  lO-«  mho/m,  an  order  of  magnitude  lower 
than  dry  earth  for  which  cr=rlO-*   mho/m. 
The  overburden  Is  supposed  to  have  a  low 
average  conductivity  of  5x10*  mho/m.  Re- 
cent magnetoteUurlc  measurements  of  the 
apparent  conductivity  by  Dowllng '  through- 
out  northern   Wisconsin   confirm   this   low 
value.  The  observed  frequency  dependence 
of  the  conductivity  was  Interpreted  by  him 
as  indicating  that  a  moderately  conductive 
basic  lower  crust  underlies  a  granite  crust 
with  very  low   conductivity.  However,  this 
conclvision    is    disputed    by    Porath,*    who 
points    out    that    Dowllng's    measurements 
merely  reflect  the  proximity  of  an  anomo- 
lous  conductor  in  the  form  of  the  very  large 
sedimentary  Michigan  basin  which  is  char- 
acterized by  relatively  high  conductivity.  In 
sharp  contrast  with  the  low  conductivity  of 
the  basement  rocks  in  the  Wisconsin  arch. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  presence  of 
minerals  in  the  rock  Increases  the  conduc- 
tivity to  as  high  as  (f=l  mho/m  at  some 
locations.    It    has    also    been    stated    that 
water-filled  vertical  sheer  zones  exist  which 
could    increase    the    conductivity.    In    any 
event,  the  choice  of  the  Wisconsin  site  and 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  Sanguine  an- 
tenna  depend   critically   on   the   presumed 
very  low  conductivity  of  the  lOO-foot-thlck 
overburden  and  the  30-mUe  layer  of  rock 
below  It. 
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coverage.  Each  antenna  is  constructed  of 
dual  wires  connected  In  parallel  and  ter- 
minated at  their  ends  in  a  vertical  down  lead 
that  connects  to  a  radial  ground  system.  The 
Individual  antennas  are  approximately  15 
miles  In  length  and  supported  by  poles  20 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  ELF 
frequencies  In  use  are  approximately  45  and 
76  Hz.  Monitoring  (receiving)  sites  are 
maintained  In  Utah,  HawsU.  CalUornU,  Mas- 
sachusette.  North  Carolina,  Virgin  Islands, 
Nova  Scotia,  Greenland,  and  Trumso,  Nor- 
way. 

CONCEPT  OF  A  GOOD  CONDUCTOR  AND  SKIN 
DEPTH 

A  material   that   satisfies  the   Inequality 
<r;>>wCae,  (1) 

IB  by  definition  a  good  conductor.  In  (1),  <r 
Is  the  conductivity  In  mho/m:  the  radian 
frequency  Is  «=2,f,  where  f  Is  the  frequency 
In  Hz  (f=48  Hz  in  the  present  Instance): 
«,  =8  86X10-"  farada/m  Is  the  permittivity 
of  space,  and  t.  Is  the  relative  permittivity  of 
the  material.  «,  varies  from  about  7  for  "dry" 
(low  conductivity)  earth  to  about  30  for  a 
"moist"  (high  conductivity)  earth.  The  rela- 
tive dielectric  constant  for  water  Is  about  80. 
Thus,  the  overburden  (<r~6XlO-*  mho/m) 
and  the  Laurentlan  Shield  (<r=:  10^  mho/m) 
are  good  conductore  at  the  frequencies  of 
interest,  since  for  them  <r/w«,«,~lo«. 

Another  useful  concept  Is  the  "skin 
depth."  For  good  conductors  satisfying  (1), 
the  skin  depth  «  Is  given  by  the  formula 


(2) 


where  MO =4. X 10-'  henrles/m  Is  the  perme- 
abUity  of  space.   (In  defining  the  symbolB 
appearing  In  (1)   and  (2),  the  rationalized 
mks  system  of  units  Is  employed.)  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  current  density  Induced  m 
an  infinite  conducting  half  space  by  a  nor- 
mally Incident  plane  wave  decreases  expo- 
nentially with  distance  perpendicularly  Into 
the  conductor.  The  skin  depth  8  is  the  depth, 
in  meters,  at  which  the  current  density  has 
decreased  to  about  36.8  percent  of  its  value 
at  the  surface.  Alternatively,  the  skin  depth 
Is  the  radial  distance  Into  a  CTirrent-carrylng 
conductor    with    circular    cross    section    of 
radius  a  at  which  the  current  density  has 
decreased  to  36.8  percent  of  its  value  at  the 
surface,  provided  that  the  radlvis  a  and  the 
skin  depth  6  satisfy  the  inequality   6«a. 
For  a  plane  wave  In  a  dlssipative  medium 
the  complex  wave  number  is  k  =  3  +  la,  where 
p  Is  the  phase  constant  and     Is  the  attenu- 
ation   constant.    The  wavelength    In    the 
medium   is   \=2/p.   In   a   good   conductor 
«=j5=l/8,   so   that   X=2,«.   One   may    now 
construct  the  following  table  for  skin  depths 
in  various  media  at  45  Hz : 

SKIN  DEPTH  IN  VARIOUS  MEDIA  AT  45  Hi 


Condurtivify  Skin  depth     Wavelength 
(mho/m)       «(meters)      (meters) 


Sea  water * 

Wet  earth ^S^IS  ! 

Damp  earth 12Xl(H 

Dry  earth KM 

Overburden. SXllH 

Laurentlan  shield 1(M 


3.751X101  2.357X10' 

4.337X10  >  2.722X10  • 

6.849X10"  4.303X10' 

2.373X10'  1.491X10* 

3.355X10'  2.108X10  • 

7.503X10'  4.7140X10  • 


EXPERIMENTAL  SANGUINE  ANTENNA 

The  antenna  presently  located  at  the  Wis- 
consin Test  FaclUty  (not  the  proposed  final 
version  of  the  Sanguine  antenna)  consists  of 
two  horizontal  wires  at  right  angles  centor- 
drlven.  In  phase  quadrature  with  currents  of 
equal  amplitude  to  achieve  omnidirectional 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


Note:  The  waveJenjth  In  free  space  for  f=45  Hz  Is  6.667X10  • 
m,  or  4,142.7  miles. 

USE  OF  THE  SKIN  DEPTH  CONCEPT  IN  EVALU- 
ATING THE  FEA8IBILITT  OF  THE  SANGXnNE 
ANTENNA 

Consider  a  center-driven  InsuUted  wire 
terminated  at  each  end  In  an  infinite  per- 
fectly conducting  plate  perpendicular  to  the 
wire  as  shown  In  Pig.  1.  The  region  between 
the  plates  is  filled  with  a  dlssipative  medium 
with    conductivity    a,    permittivity    j,    and 
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permeability  m-  The  generator  operates  at  an 
angular  frequency  u  so  that  (1)  Is  satisfied. 
The  length  s  of  the  wire  is  sufBclently  short 
that  k48<<l,  where  k*  Is  the  wave  number 
of  the  coaxUl  line  formed  by  the  wire,  the 
insulation,  and  the  surrounding  infinite  dls- 
slpatlve  medium.  The  currents  In  the  me- 
dium are  parallel  to  the  insulated  wire:  their 
flow  lines  form  concentric  cylinders  between 
the  end  plates.  The  complex  wave  number  of 
the  dlsslpatlve  medium  Is 

jfc  =  Vi^=(l +»■)/»• 
The  current  In  the  earth  out  to  a  radius 
pis 

y(fcp)=J(ifc6)Hi"(fcp)/W(fc6) 

is  the  volume  density  of  current.  The  ratio 
of  the  current  to  radius  p,  to  the  total  cur- 
rent to  radius  Infinity,  la 

nkp)_       pHl%fcp)  ^  j_i^  Hi'>(A-p) 
where 


where 


The  second  expression  above  assumes  that 
with 

*6«l,Hi"(*«>)  =  -t2/(^b). 
When,  for  example, 
x= 1  or  p= 8/V2.  ^^lHHx^fi)=0.22-iOAi* 
80  that 
liiML|l-(i,/2)(0.22-i0.44)|  =  0.463. 

I  I(oo  )| 

This  shows  that  over  half  ot  the  current  is 
outside  a  circular  cylinder  of  radius 
p  =  0.707«.  Thus,  when  6=3.555  km  (for  the 
overburden) ,  0.7075=2.37  km.  Hence,  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  current  Is  outside  a 
cylinder  of  radius  2.37  km  (a  large  distance) . 
On  the  other  hand,  when  «  =  37.51  m  for 
sea  water,  0.707«=26.6  m,  so  that  almost 
half  of  the  current  U  within  the  relatively 
small  cylinder  of  radliis  26.6  m. 

It  Is  Important  to  noto  at  this  point  that 
the  distribution  of  current  described  aWve 
is  a  good  approximation  only  when  the  In- 
sulated wire  Is  connected  between  parallel 
groimdlng  plates  that  extend  out  as  fu  as 
there  Is  any  significant  ciirrent.  It  hasbeen 
shown  »  that  the  admittance  of  an  insulated 
antenna  in  sea  water  with  bare  extensions 
at  the  ends,  each  a  quarter  wavelength  long, 
differs  only  slightly  from  that  of  the  same 
antenna  with  large  parallel  end  plates.  ThU 
Is  because  the  electromagnetic  field  and  the 
currents  quite  near  the  antenna  are  similar 
In  the  two  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
currents  at  more  distant  points  differ  greatly 
from  those  that  obtain  between  the  parallel 
grounding  plates.  In  particular,  with  the 
bare  monopoles  as  ground  connections,  there 
will  be  very  significant  currents  In  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  ends  of  the  antenna, 
whereas  there  are  none  with  the  end  plates. 
If  the  insulated  conductor  Is  placed  near 
the  surface  of  a  seml-lnflnlte  earth  and  the 
metal  ground  plates  at  each  end  extend  only 
from  the  surface  down  an  infinite  distance, 
the  distribution  of  ciurent  is  necessarily 
different,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  currents 
in  the  half  space  filled  with  air.  Since  rota- 
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tlonal  symmetry  does  not  obtain,  an  accu- 
rate solution  is  difficult  to  carry  out.  How- 
ever, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  except 
quite   near  the  antenna  and  the  Interface 
with  air,  no  very  significant  changes  should 
occur  m  the  conducting  half  space.  Except 
between  the  Insulated  antenna  and  the  svir- 
face  and  within  comparable  radial  distances 
in  other  directions,  the  fraction  of  the  total 
current  within  a  half  cylinder  of  radius  p 
should  be  roughly  comparable  to  that  within 
a  full  cylinder  of  the  same  radius  as  deter- 
mined above  for  the  Infinite  medium.  This 
means  that  if  the  wire  is  in  a  fairly  good 
conductor,   such   as  salt   water,  the  return 
ciurents  will  be  in  filaments  close  to  and 
surrovinding  it,  as  indicated  on  the  left  in 
Pig.  1.  Since  they  are  opposite  to  the  current 
In  the  insxUated  wire,  the  fields  generated 
by  them  in  the  air  above  the  surface  almost 
cancel  the  fields  maintained  by  the  current 
in  the  wire.  Therefore,  the  resultant  field  in 
the   air   is   extremely   small.   On   the   other 
hand,  when  the  conductivity  of  the  mediimi 
U  low  and  the  skin  depth  is  large,  the  return 
currents  are,  on  the  average,  qulto  far  away 
from  the  Insulated  wire,  as  shown  schemat- 
ically on  the  right  in  Pig.  1.  Whereas  the 
filaments  of  current  near  the  surface  will 
generate  electromagnetic  fields  in  the  air, 
which  at  large  distances  cancel  the  fields  of 
a  part  of  the  current  in  the  wire,  the  fila- 
ments of  current  down  deep  in  the  earth  are 
sufficiently   far   away   that   the   fields   they 
generate  In  the  air  are  not  exactly  in  oppo- 
site phase  with  the  field  generated  by  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  current  in  the 
wire.  As  a  consequence,  the  cancellation  is 
much  less  complete,  and  the  resultant  field 
(whUe  still  relatively  small)    Is  very  much 
greater    than    when    the    medium    is    more 
highly  conducting. 

In  summary,  the  reasoning  of  Navy  con- 
tractors is  presumably  as  follows:  The  fields 
generated  in  air  by  antennas  submerged  in 
sea  water  have  only  small  amplitudes  be- 
cause the  skin  depth  is  small,  the  return 
currents  are  near,  and  an  effective  cancella- 
tion of  fields  takes  place.  If  the  antenna  is 
burled  in  the  earth  at  a  location  where  the 
skin  depth  is  large,  the  return  currents  are 
far  away,  the  cancellation  Is  greatly  reduced, 
and  a  much  larger  resultant  field  can  be 
maintained  with  a  prescribed  maximum  cur- 
rent in  the  antenna.  This  Is  a  reasonable 
conclusion  when  the  insulated  antenna  is 
connected  between  parallel  metal  ground 
plates  that  extend  many  skin  depths  down 
Into  the  earth  and  outward  laterally.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  ground  system  proposed. 
Is  it  legitimate  to  assume  that  the  above 
conclusions  are  valid  for  other,  very  different 
ground  connections?  The  writer  does  not 
think  so. 
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The  scalar  potential  4>  at  the  point  P  in 
Fig.  2  is  given  by  • 


*=2f;(r-^)' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


TTSK  or  THE  THEORY  OF  GBOUNO  ELECTRODES  TO 
EVALUATE  THE  PEAStBILITT  OF  THE  SAN0X7INE 
AKTXNNA 

Instead  of  consisting  of  two  infinite  (or 
seml-infinlte)  parallel  metal  plates,  the  pro- 
p)osed  ground  connections  are  limited  to  rela- 
tively small  radial  networks  of  wires  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  effect,  they 
constitute  a  pair  of  electrodes  across  which 
a  potential  difference  is  maintained  by  a 
voltage  source  connected  between  them  by 
means  of  an  Insulated  wire  in  the  earth  near 
Its  surface.  If  each  radial  ground  connection 
is  replaced  by  a  metal  hemisphere  of  com- 
parable radliis  with  its  flat  side  at  the  air/ 
earth  Interface,  as  shown  in  Pig.  2,  an  ac- 
curate determination  of  the  distribution 
in  the  earth  of  the  currents  entering  and 
leaving  it  through  the  hemispheres  can  be 
carried  out  for  an  applied  DC  voltage  and, 
to  a  good  approximation,  for  an  AC  voltage 
If  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  is 
sufficiently  small  compared  with  the  skin 
depth. 


where  I  is  the  total  current  leaving  one 
hemispherical  electrode  and  entering  the 
other,  ,  Is  the  conductivity  of  the  medium, 
and  r>  and  rb  are  the  distances  to  the  elec- 
trodes from  the  point  where  the  potential  U 
calculated  as  shown  In  Pig.  2.  The  electric 
field  is  E  =  —  4>,  and  the  volume  density  of 
current  Is  J  —  aE.  These  can  be  calculated  at 
all  points  P.  When  the  point  P  is  moved  to 
P'  on  the  neutral  plane,  the  electric  field 
and  the  current  density  are  directed  per- 
pendicular to  this  plane  and  are  given  by 

J  =  <rE=^.r=V#+(s/2)«. 

where  d  is  the  distance  below  the  surface. 
The  total  current  across  a  semicircular  disk 
of  radius  d  is 

/(d)=  r*^Jxpdp=/ A — ,       ]  .,     Y 

'   '     Jo       '^^       V       Vl  +  (2d/8)»/ 

Half  of  the  current  crosses  a  disk  of  radius 
d  =  0.866s. 

Note  that  the  depth  of  penetration  of  the 
cvirrent  into  the  earth  now  depends  on  the 
distance  s  between  the  electrodes,  which  is 
also  the  length  of  the  Insulated  wire.  As  long 
as  s  Is  small  compared  with  the  skin  depth, 
the  depth  of  penetration  is  independent  of 
the  conductivity  of  the  medltun. 

For  an  earth  with  <t=6X10-«  and  with  a 
skin  d^th  8=3.366  km,  the  length  s  must  be 
no  greater  than  O.OIJ  or  33.65  m.  This  is  very 
much  shorter  than  the  presently  used  an- 
tenna, but  the  analysis  used  to  anticipate  its 
behavior  is  as  rigorous  for  this  length  as  for 
the  actual  length.  Thus,  for  an  Insulated 
antenna  of  length  s= 33.66  m  grounded  at 
each  end  by  Infinite  plates,  the  previous  re- 
sulte  show  that  at  45  Hz  about  half  of  the 
current  is  outside  a  radial  distance  of  2.37 
km.  When  the  same  antenna  is  grounded  to 
hemispheres.  Instead  of  Infinite  plates,  one- 
half  of  the  current  is  toithin  a  radial  distance 
d= 0.866s =29  m.  The  difference  between  the 
two  results  is  enormous  and  both  are  cor- 
rect. They  apply  to  the  same  antenna  with 
very  different  ground  connections  at  the  two 
ends.  With  the  Infinite  metal  plates  the  re- 
turn current  is  determined  by  skin  effect;  it 
Is  quite  far  away,  and  only  Incomplete  can- 
cellation of  fields  in  the  air  takes  place.  With 
the  hemispherical  ground  connections  the 
return  current  is  so  close  that  almost  com- 
plete cancellation  of  the  fields  in  air  Is  to 
be  expected. 

Which  of  these  resulte  applies  to  an  in- 
sulated burled  wire  that  is  many  skin  depths 
long  and  Is  terminated  at  eao»<  end  in  a 
radial  ground  system?  The  answer  Is  neither. 
Only  within  a  half  cylinder  which  has  the 
Insulated  wire  as  its  axis,  extends  between 
points  not  too  close  to  either  end  of  the 
wire,  and  has  a  radius  that  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  length  of  the  wire  Is  the  dis- 
tribution of  current  In  the  earth  similar  to 
that  for  the  same  wire  when  Infinitely  long 
or    when    terminated    In    infinite    parallel 
plates.  Outside  of  this  cylinder  the  distribu- 
tion depends  on  the  type  and  extent  of  the 
terminations  and  on  the  distance  between 
them.  However,  the  avaUable  DC,  low-fre- 
quency solution  does  not  apply.  A  solution 
which  takes  Into  account  the  actual  ground 
connections  and  the  earth/air  interface  for 
InsvUated  wires  of  unrestricted  length  is  not 
available.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  useful  approximate  solution  could  not  be 
derived.  For  present  purposes  it  Is  sufficient 
to  note  that  argumente  based  on  infinitely 
long  Insulated  wlrea  or  on  such  wires  con- 


^tpA  between  Infinite  parallel  grounding 
SS^are  not  adequate  to  describe  the  prop- 

rtl^  of  wires  of  finite  length  terminated 
to  other  types  of  ground  connections. 

«nIAnoN    PEOPERTIES    OF    AN    ANTENNA    SUS- 

"Sed  in  air  compared  with  rrs  proper- 
ties WHEN   BURIED  IN  THE  EARTH 

H  the  insulated  wire  with  length  s  is  small 
«,mDared  to  the  skin  depth  (s««)  is  raised 
fb^e^he  earth  on  poles  and  connected  to 
t^  hemispheres  by  vertical  down  leads  little 
TchaSed  with  regard  to  the  dUtributlon 
m  the  earth  of  the  currents  entering  and 
Savmg  the  metal  hemispheres  that  serve  as 
Zmd  connections.  However,  the  electro- 
Setic  field  in  the  air  wUl  be  much 
Sr  The  elevated  wire  with  ite  vertical 
Ed  connections  and  the  return  currents 
Ke  earth  now  form  a  rectangular  l<x>p 
^tenna  that  can  malnteln  a  distant  field 
which  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Sie  wire  when  burled  in  the  ground  Th* 
^m  currente  which  vertically  enveloped 
£"  msulated  Wire  when  In  the  earth  are 
^w  separated  from  It  by  the  height  of  the 
5^L  and  the  canceUatlon  of  fields  is  much 
reduced. 

For  the  same  wire,  provided  with  seml- 
lnflnlte  parallel  ground  plates  and  connected 
to  these  by  vertical  down  leads  when  It  is 
raised  above  the  earth,  the  effect  will  be 
Quite  small.  Since  the  return  currente  are 
Setween  the  plates  and,  on  the  average,  far 
town  in  the  earth,  the  added  reduction  to 
Mncellatlon  of  fields  obteined  by  raising  the 
wire  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  wUl  be 
insignificant. 

Neither  of  these  apparently  contradictory 
conclusions  is  alone  adequate  to  describe 
what  wUl  happen  when  a  wire  that  does  not 
satisfy  the  condition  s««  and  is  connected 
to  a  relatively  small  radial  ground  system  is 
raised  above  the  earth.  The  operation  will 
depend  on  the  distribution  of  current  to 
threarth  (to  particular.  Its  proximity  to  the 
surface) .  This  distribution  is  determtoed  not 
only  by  skto  effect  but  by  the  nature  of  and 
distance  between  the  ground  connections. 


experiments  for  determining  the  feasibil- 
rry  of  the  sangxtine  antenna 
Since  no  theoretical  analysis  of  the  actual 
configuration  of  antenna  and  ground  con- 
nections is  available  and  since  conclusions 
based  on  the  analyses  of  the  two  special  cases 
which  have  been  studied  are  not  reliable,  a 
complete  tovestigation  of  the  problem  using 
modern  analytical,  computational,  and  ex- 
perimental techniques  U  todlcated.  The  cor- 
rect solution  must  take  into  account  both 
the  skin  effect  and  the  effect  of  the  finite 
size  and  separation  of  ground  connections 
that  are  near  the  surface.  Evidently,  the 
longer  the  burled  wire  and  the  farther  apart 
ito  ground  connections,  the  deeper  the  return 
currents  in  the  earth  should  be.  This  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  the  skto  effect  distri- 
bution is  valid  over  a  greater  volume  and  the 
observation  that  Increastog  the  distance  be- 
tween the  ground  connections  Is  accom- 
panied by  deeper  return  currents. 

An  estimate  of  the  effective  depth  of  the 
currente  associated  with  the  test  antenna 
and  its  ground  connections  can  be  obtained 
from  simple  experimente.  If  the  currente  are 
deep,  the  effect  of  lowering  the  antenna  from 
20  feet  above  to  Just  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth  shoiUd  have  Uttle  effect  on  the 
transmitted  signal  received  at  distant  pointe. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  return  currents 
are  near  the  surface,  such  a  lowering  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  significant  reduction 
In  the  transmitted  signal  with  the  same  to- 
put  current.  If  the  latter  should  happen. 
the  Sanguine  antenna  could  probably  not 
operate  without  excessive  toput  power. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  appears  that  to  decide  whether  the 
present  Sangutoe  antenna  will  operate  the 
same  when  burled  as  when  suspended  In  air. 
one  must  insist  that  three  simple,  inexpen- 
sive experiments  be  carried  out  by  the  Navy 
contractors: 

(a)  Center-drive  an  Insulated  cable  buried 
about  6  Inches  in  the  earth,  terminated  to 
the  radial  ground  systems  presently  exist- 
ing at  the  Wisconsin  Test  PaclUty.  Measure 
the  field  strength  at  one  of  the  monitoring 
sites  and  compare  with  the  field  currently 
observed  there.* 

(b)  When  test  (a)  Is  completed,  use  the 
burled  cable  as  the  current  return  path  of 
the  loop.  Measure  the  field  strength  at  a 
monitoring  site,  as  before,  and  compare  these 
measuremente  with  those  previously  made  at 
the  same  site.  (It  would  be  Instructive  to 
make  measurements  with  and  without  the 
radial  ground  systems  connected  to  the  lower 
corners  of  the  loop.)  • 

(c)  Determine  whether  the  signal  from 
the  various  antenna  configurations  can  be 
detected  by  a  submerged  submartoe  at 
operational  depth. 

From  these  experimente  it  can  be  deduced 
whether  the  Laurentlan  Shield  Is  effective  to 
improvtog  the  efficiency  of  the  present  an- 
tenna with  Ite  radial  ground  system  at  each 
end.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  the  current 
fiow  lines  to  layered  media  for  the  Sanguine 
antenna  by  simple  laboratory  tank  experi- 
mente, using  modeling  techniques,  should 
not  be  overlooked  ."->»  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  know  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
turn currente  penetrate  into  the  earth  as 
a  function  of  the  distance  between  ground 
connections  and  the  conductivity. 

The  proposed  operational  form  of  the 
Sangutoe  antenna  is  an  array  oovertog 
approximately  60x60  miles,  with  wires 
spaced  6  mUes  apart.  The  buried  Insulated 
wires  at  each  grid  totersectlon  are  driven 
to  phase  quadrature.  Each  conducts  is  trun- 
cated in  a  radial  ground  system.  It  is  said 
that  this  antenna  is  "hardened,"  Inasmuch 
as  there  Is  so  much  redundancy  buUt  in  that 
a  nuclear  detonation  to  the  vicinity  would 
probably  not  impair  the  operation  too  much. 

Physically,  the  antenna  Is  complicated  be- 
cause it  consists  of  nvmierous  multiply 
driven  insulated  wires  terminated  by  bare 
electrodes  embedded  to  a  conducting  half 
space  near  the  earth/air  boundary.  It  ap- 


•  (In  teste  (a)  and  (b)  the  toput  current 
to  the  antenna  is  malntatoed  constant.) 
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pears  that  when  all  the  other  compUcattog 
factors  of  the  problem  of  field  calculation 
are  considered  (such  as  the  length  of  the 
vrtres  between  ground  connections,  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  connections,  coupling 
between  wires,  and  the  toteractlon  of  the 
antenna  with  the  power  supply  Itoes),  one 
faces  a  Sisyphean  task  to  estimating  (ana- 
lytically) the  field  to  order-of -magnitude 
accuracy.  This  means  that  the  power  input 
to  the  antenna  might  have  to  be  tocreased 
by  2  orders  of  magnitude  (a  hundredfold) 
above  that  anticipated  because  of  uncertata- 
ties  In  the  field  calculations  and  In  the 
accurate  prediction  of  the  effective  conduc- 
tivity to  a  wide  area  to  great  depths. 

CONCLT7SIONS 

The  writer  recognizes  the  Importence  of  a 
system  for  communication  with  submarines 
at  operational  depths.  It  may  be  that  the 
proposed  Sangutoe  antenna  will  operate  effi- 
ciently and  without  hazard,  as  planned,  but 
evidence  available  to  the  writer  is  sufficient 
only  to  make  this  possible,  not  probable. 
Therefore,  further  Investigation  of  some  of 
the  facete  of  the  design  appears  mandatory. 
To  make  sure  that  the  Sanguine  antenna  Is 
feasible,  several  toexpenslve  experiments  that 
should  clarify  the  issue  are  proposed. 

DESmERATUM 

The  vmter  thanks  Dr.  Ronald  W.  P.  King. 
Gordon  McKay,  Professor  of  Applied  Physics 
municatlon  system — should  be  assigned  to 
competent  todlviduals  for  solution.  Several 
investigators  should  solve  the  same  subprob- 
lem  as  rigorously  as  possible  and  publish 
their  resulte  in  leading  scientific  periodicals 
for  debate  by  the  scientific  community.  The 
writer  feels  that  the  currently  avaUable  re- 
sulte wei»  obtetoed  by  overslmpUfied  meth- 
ods. The  overaU  problem  has  probably  been 
approximated  to  death. 

OeneraUy  speaking,  it  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  the  author  that  full  confidence  to 
another  tovestlgator's  work  is  not  gained 
untU  he  has  worked  through  the  problem 
himself,  so  that  he  gete  a  feeltog  for  the 
errors    Introduced    by    the    approximations 

made. 

•     •     • 

The  writer  thanks  Dr.  Ronold  W.  P.  King, 
Gordon  McKay  Professor  of  Applied  Physics 
at  Harvard  University,  for  review  of  and  con- 
currence in  the  contente  of  this  note. 
Charles  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 

Sandla  Laboratories 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico  87116 
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FiGUM  2.  Schematic  diagram  of  Insulated  wire  In  a  dlsslpatlve  medium  grounded  to  hemi- 
spherical electrodes. 
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HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
publicly  releasing  a  heretofore  secret  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  study  entitled 
"Attitudes  of  Taxpayers  Toward  the  1970 
Form  1040."  The  study  was  prepared  at 
the  IRS's  request  by  Crossley  Surveys, 
Inc.,  and  is  dated  June  1971.  It  is  based 
on  extensive  interviews  with  2,761  tax- 
payers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
IRS  stanchly  maintains  that  suiy  fifth- 
grader  can  correctly  fill  out  the  standard 
income  tax  form,  over  97  percent  of  the 
taxpayers  who  have  had  only  some  ele- 
mentary school  education  have  others 
fiU  out  their  tax  returns,  according  to 
the  IRS's  own  study. 

The  IRS  study  also  reveals  that  70 
percent  of  all  taxpayers  had  someone  else 
prepare  their  tax  return  for  1970.  The 
study  also  shows  that  the  better  edu- 
cated taxpayers — even  though  their  tax 
returns  are  more  complicated — are  much 
more  likely  to  fill  out  their  own  tax  re- 
turns than  are  less  well-educated  tax- 
payers. 

The  IRS-consultant  study  reveals  that 
92  percent  of  taxpayers  whose  education 
went  no  further  than  elementary  school 
had  others  fill  out  their  tax  forms,  while 
70  percent  of  those  who  graduated  from 
high  school  turned  to  outside  help.  Fifty- 
nine  percent  of  those  with  some  college 
education  and  only  43  percent  with  a 
college  degree  used  outside  help  in  com- 
pleting the  forms. 

Surprisingly,  the  study  also  reveals 
that  the  great  majority  of  taxpayers  do 
not  object  to  the  task  of  filling  out  tax 
returns.  Almost  60  percent  said  they  were 
"neutral"  about  the  job  of  filling  out 
their  returns,  while  29  percent  were 
"negative"  and  6  percent  were  "positive." 
The  study  also  reveals  that  taxpayers, 
by  a  margin  of  2  to  1,  believe  that  Form 
1040  "is  a  lot  more  complicated  than  it 
has  to  be."  But,  by  a  4  to  1  margin,  they 
also  believe  that  Uie  complexity  of  Form 
1040  is  "largely  a  result  of  our  compli- 
cated tax  laws."  But  the  great  majority 
of  taxpayers  who  have  had  their  returns 
audited  by  the  IRS  recently,  felt  by  a 
4  to  1  margin  that  the  IRS  was  fair  in 
its  dealings  with  them. 

This  study  shows  that  the  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  tax  system.  They 
are  angry  at  all  the  loopholes  which  ben- 
efit the  wealthy  and  which  make  the  form 
so  complex,  and  they  are  not  very  satis- 
fied at  all  with  the  form  itself.  In  other 
words,  what  this  study  shows  is  that  the 
middle  and  lower  income  taxpayer  gets 
it  both  coming  and  going.  He  pays  too 
much  in  taxes  because  of  all  the  tax 
breaks  and  loopholes  in  the  code  for  the 
rich  and  spjecial  interest  groups.  And  then 
he  has  to  pay  what  is,  in  effect,  an  added 
tax  by  being  forced  to  pay  for  profes- 
sional tax  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
public  release  of  this  study,  and  other 


data  that  has  recenUy  come  to  light, 
wiU  increase  the  chances  for  significant 
rimpliflcation  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
return  process  in  the  near  future. 

The  ms  study  will  appear  in  tomor- 
row's Record. 


AN  IMAGINATIVE  DELAWARE  PRO- 
GRAM- RECYCLING  CLAMSHELIfi 
TO  POSTER  OYSTER  PRODUCTION 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DKLAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 
Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Delaware,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy has  undertaken  an  imaginative  envi- 
ronmental enhancement  program  involv- 
ing waste  clamshells. 

It  is  a  program  that  is  recycling  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Supported  by  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate funds,  more  than  56,000  tons  of 
waste  clamshells  have  been  deposited  at 
oyster  spawning  grounds  over  the  past 
2Vo  years.  These  grounds  are  in  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  at  the  mouths  of  several 
rivers  such  as  the  Broadkill.  the  Murder- 
kill,  the  Mispillion,  and  the  Leipsic. 

On  the  fioor  of  the  river  or  bay,  the 
shells  provide  the  hard  surfaces  to  which 
oysters  must  attach  themselves  if  they 
are  to  survive. 

In  the  process,  of  course,  a  major 
source  of  soUd  waste  pollution  has  been 
eliminated  in  southern  Delaware. 

The  Delaware  Department  of  Health 
and  Social  Services  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  its  leadership  in  developing  this 
program,  for  it  is  an  effort  that  wiU  re- 
pay many  dividends.  It  means  new  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  our  coastal  areas,  and 
greater  oyster  production  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  enjoy  this  seafood  deli- 
cacy. 

Oyster  production  in  Delaware.  I  am 
happy  to  note,  has  increased  sharply  in 
recent  years.  Production  in  1969  was  a 
mere  7,800  bushels.  By  last  year,  pro- 
duction had  increased  to  44,757  bushels. 
This  new  program,  from  which  oys- 
ters will  be  harvested  beginning  later 
this  year,  should  bring  new  gains  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  know  that  all  Delawareans  share  my 
hope  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  able  to  continue  its  support  for  this 
innovative  and  commendable  project 
after  the  current  demonstration  con- 
tract expires  later  this  year. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
recently  issued  its  own  description  of  the 
impact  of  this  waste  clamshell  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  EPA 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Waste  Clamshkixs  Am  Ors-rER  Geomtees 
(Prepared  by  Environmental  Protection 

Agency) 
State  officials  In  Delaware  are  demonstrat- 
ing In  a   federally-sponsored   project   that 
CXVm 825— Part  10 
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broken  clam  shells  make  an  excellent  grow- 
ing bed  for  young  oysters. 

WUUam  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of 
the  US.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
said  today  he  hopes  this  project  wll]^«lP 
make  It  possible  to  expand  oyster  produc- 
tion on  the  East  and  Gulf  Coasts,  where  clam 
shells  are  plentiful.  „.  .  .  „   „# 

The  EPA  and  the  Delaware  Division  of 
Physical  Health  are  sponsoring  the  solid 
waste  disposal  project. 

The  project  has  already  shown  an  economic 
use  for  some  of  the  112.5  million  pounds  of 
waste  shells  left  over  from  the  harvesting 
and  processing  of  sheUfish  In  the  mid  AUan- 
tlc  region. 

Waste  shells  dumped  on  land  are  trouble- 
some, since  they  emit  odors,  are  attractive 
to  files  and  are  extremely  difficult  to  bury 
and  compact  In  a  sanitary  landfill.  They  are 
left  m  huge  piles  with  the  general  vicinity 
of  shellfish  processing  plants  and  present  a 
difficult  solid  waste  management  problem. 

The  project  Is  of  particular  Interest  to 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  oystermen.  An  or- 
ganism called  MSX  Blight  that  kUls  oysters 
^used  great  damage  to  the  Delaware  Bay  oys- 
ter industry  in  1957.  ^    »„  ♦  „„„ 

In  the  demonstration,  a  private  boat  con- 
tracted by  the  state  for  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years  has  gone  out  each  day  from  a 
dam  processing  plant  In  Lewes,  Delaware, 
with  a  load  of  broken  clam  shells.  Over 
500  000  bushels  of  sheUs  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  date  on  200  acres  of  state-owned  oys- 
ter beds  in  the  Upper  Bay. 

The  demonstration  costs  the  State  of  Del- 
aware six  and  three-fourths  cents  per  bushel 
to  transport  the  shells  out  to  the  Bay.  The 
state  in  turn  will  charge  the  oystermen  16 
cents  a  bushel  to  remove  the  two-year-old 
oysters  from  the  state  beds  to  the  commer- 
cially-owned beds  m  the  Lower  Bay,  where 
they  wlU  be  harvested  within  a  year. 

It  U  hoped  that  this  operation  wlU  be  ex- 
tended to  other  portions  of  the  Bay  and  be- 
come   a    completely    self-supporting    state 

^'ortawate  health  officials  have  been  coUab- 
oratlng  with  the  University  of  Delaware's  Ma- 
rine Laboratory  and  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environmental  Con- 
trol These  agencies  have  monitored  the 
Quality  of  the  water  where  the  shells  are 
deposited.  It  has  been  established  that  scav- 
engers, such  as  eels  and  crabs  clean  the 
shucked  shells  within  hours  after  deposit  and 
prevent  Increased  water  pollutton. 

The  EPA  Is  sponsoring  the  three-year  proj- 
ect with  $90,517  in  Federal  funds.  The  State 
of  Delaware  Is  providing  »45,250. 


NIXON  TEAM  MAKES  LIGHT  OP 
WORKING  WOMEN'S  ROLE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hobart 
Rowen  points  out  in  the  Sunday.  AprU  9, 
Washington  Post  business  and  finance 
section  that  the  Nixon  administration 
sees  unemployed  female  workers  as  being 
less  important  than  unemployed  males. 
Rowen  offers  impressive  documenta- 
tion that,  as  he  puts  it: 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  what  happens  to 
working  women  is  more  Important  than  ever 
before. 
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More  women  with  family  responsibili- 
ties are  working  and  seeking  employ- 
ment. Women  are  making  an  ever-ex- 
panding and  essential  contribution  to  the 

economy.  .  , 

But  as  in  so  many  other  areas  of 
domestic  concern,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  not  gotten  the  word.  I  suspect 
that  women  and  men  who  recognize  the 
continuing  problem  of  sex  discrimination 
In  our  society  will  be  heard  loud  and 
clear  in  November  1972. 

The  Rowen  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9,  19721 

NDtoN  Team  Makes  Light  of  Woekinc 

Women's  Role 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been  trying 

to  grapple  vsrlth  the  unemployment  problem 

bv  redefining  it.  The  last  Economic  Report 

tor  «^pir^complalns  that  the  estimate  of 

Tp^  cent  employment  as  the  eqvi'v^ent  of 

"fuU"  employment  was  more  or  less  an  nW" 

torlcal   accident,  the   "result   of   repetition. 

S^enth^h  the  4  per  cent  rate  was  seldom 

'^^Th'^^^nomlc  CouncU  Ch»i'^'L^*''^f! 
Stem  and  Treasury  Secretary  John  ConnaUy 
have  indicated  they  think  that  6  per  cent 
unemployment  is  a  more  realistic  definition 
of  fuU  employment  in  the  context  <>«  today  s 
labor  force  because  more  women  and  teen- 
ies (Who  have  higher  unemployment  rates 
than  men)  are  Involved. 

?n  March,  In  the  figures  just  reportwl  by 
thfLabor  Department  (overall  rate:  6.9  per 
cent)  adult  male  unemployment  was  at  a 
rau  of  4.1  per  cent,  while  the  jobless  level 
'a^oiwom^  was  5.4  Percent  and  for  t^n- 
agerr  17.9  per  cent,  or  roughly  the  highest 

^"^Hoi'\o%Klle  full  employment  and  rea- 
soSwe  price  stability  has  been  the  centnd 
^omlc  dUemma  perplexing  tWs  nation 
t^d  other  major  Industrial  countries)  since 

^ni^^n  the  subject  of  a  great  de^  of 
learned  literature  in  the  last  couple  of  yeaw. 
tStd  by  George  Perry's  Brookings  paper  at 
S^S  of  r970,'suggesting  that  the  "trade- 
oB"  between  Infiatlon  and  unemployment  has 
worsened  In  the  last  decade. 

IXme  difference  between  Pf^y /'"J,^*^" 
academic  analysts  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Ministration  on  the  other  la  that  Nixon  s 
^  have  thrown  up  their  b"^  •^^'J^*. 
\s  Walter  Heller  said  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a 
letter  to  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  supporting 
Sum-  "Jo^  NOW"  blU,  just  because  Its 
toiher  to  get  down  to  4  per  cent  thMi  it 
u^  to  be  if  "no  excuse  for  Ignoring  the  so- 
cial costs  and  tensions"  created. 

ButlJhat  Mr.  Stem  &  Co.  have  now  de- 
cWe^  U  toat  to  strive  for  the  full  potenUal 
S  the  economy  too  q^^^kly  wUl  cause  a  dan- 
eermis  Inflation.  But  the  honest  thing  for 
SeTto  «iy.  If  that's  the  poUcy,  Is  that  the 
S,?  can't  afford  full  e^-P^^y^^VSv: 
couple  of  yean.  Of  course,  they  dont  have 

thi.  nerve  to  put  It  that  way.  

IiS,  the  administration  Is  trying  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  present  P/f^'J* 
situation  isn't  too  bad,  because  the  women 
and  young  people  employed  arent  ae  im- 

**°?^e''XSrfact  is  that  what  happens  to 
working  women  Is  more  ^^iportant^  ejer 
before.  An  article  In  the  current  Monthly  I^ 
bOT^vlew  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shows  for  example,  that  increasing  numbers 
^^men  with  family  responsibilities  are 
looking  for  jobs.  By  1971,  the  Review  says^ 
onSrd  of  the  women  m  the  labor  force 
had  both  husbands  and  dependent  children. 
DC  Carolyn  BeU  Shaw,  a  Wellesley  CoUege 
economics  professor,  suggested  to  a  recent 
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speech  that  the  administration  Is  slandering 
"the  contribution  of  women  to  the  economy." 

Dr.  Bell  took  p€urtlcular  umbrage  at  a  hy- 
pothetical table  In  the  latest  economic  re- 
port which  shows  that,  if  the  age-sex  ccan- 
posltlon  of  the  1971  labor  force  had  been  the 
same  as  It  was  In  1966  (that  Is,  fewer  wom- 
en) ,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  year 
would  have  been  only  4.5  per  cent  Instead 
of  5.9  per  cent. 

•The  projection  that  women  will  continue 
to  constitute  a  high  proportion  of  the  labcar 
force,"  the  Stein  coimcll  said,  "suggests  a 
continuing  relatively  high  level  of  transi- 
tional imemployment." 

For  Dr.  Bell,  the  real  translation  of  the 
above  paragraph  Is  that  "we  (should)  get 
used  to  a  high  level  of  unemployment.  They 
are  c«ily  women  .  .  . 

"If,  they  siiggest,  you  pretend  that  the 
labor  force  today  was  70  percent  male  and 
only  30  per  cent  female,  the  way  It  used 
to  be,  then  you  could  see  that.  In  f«urt,  the 
economic  policies  followed  by  the  administra- 
tion have  succeeded.  If  It  weren't  for  all  those 
troublesome  women,  the  unemployment  rate 
(the  CEA  Is  saying)  today  would  be  very 
close  to  the  goal  of  4  percent." 

Dr.  Bell  then  marshaled  some  Interesting 
facts,  which  Messrs.  Stein  and  Connally 
would  do  well  to  consider : 

Since  1950,  the  labor  force  has  Increased  by 
only  7  million  men  and  by  about  13  million 
women.  Thus,  women  account  for  a  major 
bunk  of  the  rise  In  national  output.  "The 
people  who  recalculated  the  labor  force  to 
get  unemployment  down,"  Dr.  Bell  observes, 
"conveniently  forgot  that  such  a  recalcula- 
tion would  also,  Inevitably,  result  In  a  smaller 
national  output  and  Income." 

Although  the  myth  Is  widely-held  that 
most  women  are  part-time  workers.  4  out  of 
5  adult  women  (over  20)  are  full-time  work- 
ers. And  the  same  80  per  cent  ratio  applies 
to  unemployed  women :  4  out  of  6  are  looking 
for  full-time  Jobs. 

Contradicting  the  notion  that  only  adult 
married  men  are  the  "breadwinners,"  over 
half  of  the  married  men  In  the  U.S.  had  wives 
who  worked  at  some  time  during  1971.  The 
Labor  Department's  own  statistics  show  that 
almost  8  million  wives  In  1970  earned  between 
•4,000  and  $7,000,  and  two-thirds  of  them 
were  married  to  men  who  earned  less  than 
$10,000.  These  working  wives  contribute 
more  than  $1  out  of  every  $4  In  total  family 
Income.  That's  a  lot  of  bread  by  anyone's 
definition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than 
20,000,000  persons  look  upon  a  woman  as 
"breadwinner"  In  the  family,  including 
8,000,000  households  which  depend  solely  on 
a  woman  for  their  means  of  support.  Besides, 
there  Is  an  unknown  number  of  families  with 
the  man  listed  as  "head  of  household,"  but 
with  the  woman  actually  the  breadwinner  be- 
cause the  husband  Is  111  or  unable  to  work. 

Most  of  these  female  breadwinners  are 
poor,  and  an  important  percentage  is  black. 
Black  or  white,  the  choice  of  Jobs  Is  not  the 
same  as  available  to  men.  (The  Urban  Coali- 
tion's Counterbudget,  published  last  year, 
provides  a  supporting  analysis  of  the  "bla- 
tant discrimination  against  women  In  the 
labor  market.") 

This  critique  of  the  administration,  for  an 
antl-soclal,  crass  attitude  toward  women, 
applies  as  well  to  teen  agers.  We  can't  com- 
plain about  the  radicallzatlon  of  youth  If  we 
tell  them  as  they  approach  manhood  that 
whether  they  have  a  Job  Isn't  economically 
significant. 

No  one  denies  that  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Stein 
have  a  problem  on  their  hands  (which  they 
helped  to  create  with  an  excessively  depress- 
ing "game  plan"  In  1969  and  1970).  But  It 
won't  go  away  Just  by  changing  the  defini- 
tion of  full  employment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UNSETTLINQ  NEWS  OP  HARDSHIP 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  unsettling 
news  has  been  transmitted  to  me  from 
the  Saigon  Student  Union.  This  con- 
cerns the  arrest  and  torture  of  Hu3mh 
Tan  Mam,  chairman  of  that  union.  After 
his  arrest  and  disappearance  word  was 
given  out  that  he  had  escaped  to  the 
NU.  But  this  is  denied  and  it  is  under- 
stood he  has  been  imprisoned  and  tor- 
twced  since  that  time. 

Mrs.  Ngo  Ba  Thanh,  according  to  a 
New  York  Times  report  of  March  23,  a 
leading  critic  of  the  Saigon  government 
and  the  war,  was  brought  from  prison 
to  court  on  a  stretcher  and  In  need  of 
medical  attention.  It  was  impossible  to 
continue  her  trial. 

Anywhere  from  100,000  to  200,000  polit- 
ical prisoners  are  said  to  be  held  by  the 
Saigon  government.  It  must  be  difBcult  to 
conduct  a  democracy,  when  the  majority 
of  opposition  leaders  are  in  prison. 

I  append  below,  rep>orts  and  a  tabu- 
lation of  political  and  academic  persons 
who  have  been  or  are  incarcerated  in 
South  Vietnam.  These  recitals  reflect 
little  credit  on  oiu-  Saigon  ally,  or  on 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  un- 
derwrites that  regimen.  The  data  follows: 

INFOBMATION  About  Prisoners  in 
SoxTTH  Vietnam 

The  following  are  informations  about 
seventy-eight  prisoners  In  Vietnam  who  have 
been  arrested  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  students,  teachers  and 
Journalists.  Also  a  list  of  women  prisoners 
who  are  seriously  HI  mentally,  for  whom 
there  Is  no  adequate  care. 

We  shall  continue  to  publish  more  of  these 
informations  when  we  are  able  to  get  them. 
If  our  readers  wish  to  send  help  to  the 
prisoners,  they  can  send  It  to  the  Reverend 
Sister  Thlch  Nu  Huynh  Lien  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  The  Improvement  of  Prisons  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Vietnamese  Buddhist  Peace  Dele- 
gation will  serve  as  mediator  and  will  see 
that  all  donations  reach  Sister  Huynh  Lien. 

Sister  Huynh  Lien  said  that  the  prisoners 
need  towels,  medicaments,  milk  and  food. 

WOMEN  PRISONERS  WHO  ARE  SERIOUSLY  ILL 
MENTALLY  FOR  WHOM  THERE  IS  NO  ADEQUATE 
CARE 

1.  Chi  Nguyen  thi  Que,  45  years  old, 
arrested  In  November  1959,  has  mental 
trouble  as  the  result  of  suppression  and  tor- 
ture In  the  prison.  She  was  sentenced  to  10 
years'  Imprisonment,  and  was  moved  from 
one  prison  to  another — Tbu  Due,  Chi  Hoa. 
Phu  Lol  and  aU  the  prison  administrators 
know  that  she  Is  a  mental  case.  But  for  more 
than  11  years  already  she  has  been  in  prison 
and  no  care  Is  taken  for  her  health. 

Her  husband  died  in  1967  and  her  daughter 
was  killed  during  bombing  In  1968. 

Now  she  Is  stlU  In  the  prison  of  Chi  Hoa. 

2.  CM  Nguyen  thi  Phe,  35  years  old, 
arrested  on  August  3rd,  1963  and  sentenced 
to  5  years'  Imprisonment.  Her  home-town  Is 
far  away  In  Blnh-Dinh  and  her  son,  3  years 
old  was  taken  care  of  by  other  people.  The 
poor  child,  without  father  or  mother,  cared 
for  by  others,  died  after  several  months. 
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Thi  Phe  has  serious  stomach  trouble,  for 
which  no  care  is  taken.  She  has  been  given 
Injections  of  Atropine  and  is  becoming  blind 
Even  the  German  doctors  in  the  prison  of 
Con  Dao  saw  that  her  condition  was  serious 
and  suggested  that  she  should  be  moved  to 
the  mainland  for  treatment.  Today,  her 
period  of  Imprisonment  has  been  exceeded 
by  2  years  and  7  months,  and  her  condition 
becomes  more  and  more  serious,  but  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  agree  to  her  release. 

She  Is  still  In  the  prison  of  Chi  Hoa. 

3.  Chi  Nguyen  thi  Xuoc.  45  years  old 
arrested  In  1962.  Her  home  district  is  Blnh- 
Dlnh.  She  was  arrested  with  her  son,  li 
years  old.  After  several  months  of  Investiga- 
tion, her  son  was  released.  He  wandered 
about  in  Saigon,  and  after  8  years  she  does 
not  know  If  her  son  Is  alive  or  dead,  or  If  be 
may  have  returned  to  Blnh-Dlnh. 

As  a  result  of  torture  and  the  dampness 
of  the  prison,  today  her  limgs  are  affected 
and  she  Is  given  no  treatment. 

She  was  sentenced  to  4  years  Imprison- 
ment, but  today,  she  has  served  already  for 
8  years.  The  day  of  her  release,  when  she 
hopes  to  see  her  mother  and  her  son,  is  still 
far  away. 

4.  Chi  Ton  thi  Anh.  47  years  old,  arrested 
in  Blnh-Dinh  on  July  26th,  1961.  She  was 
sentenced  to  7  years'  Imprisonment.  Now  she 
has  TB  and  stomach  trouble  and  no  care  is 
taken  of  her  so  that  she  cannot  walk,  nor 
eat  and  drink  properly.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  government  refuse  to  release  her. 

She  Is  still  In  Chi  Hoa  prison. 

5.  Chi  Nguyen  thi  Kheo,  36  years  old,  was 
arrested  In  1960,  In  An-glang.  In  the  local 
prison  she  was  tortured  so  that  she  vomited 
blood  and  was  moved  to  the  hospital.  When 
an  attempt  was  made  to  force  her  to  sign 
a  false  confession,  and  she  refused,  she  was 
again  beaten  by  the  police. 

She  was  unmarried  when  sentenced  at  26 
years  of  age  to  7  years'  Imprisonment.  Today, 
she  has  been  In  prison  for  more  than  10 
years  and  the  government  does  not  agree 
to  release  her,  although  an  official  in  Thu 
Due  prison  told  her  In  1964  that  her  sen- 
tence had  been  reduced  by  1  year.  During 
the  10  years  she  has  been  moved  to  all  the 
prisons  In  the  south:  An-glang,  Chi  Hoa, 
Phu  Lol,  Go  cong,  Thu  Due,  Phu  Loi,  Con 
Dao,  and  now  Is  the  third  time  she  returns 
to  Chi  Hoa. 

No  competent  doctor  has  diagnosed  her 
illness — she  Is  very  weak  and  thin  and  old- 
looking  and  menstruation  has  ceased. 

6.  Chi  Nguyen  thi  Thao,  47  years  old,  ar- 
rested on  May  2nd,  1960  Eind  sentenced  to 
10  years'  Imprisonment,  when  her  daughter 
was  just  7  months  old.  During  the  time  of 
investigation  she  was  moved  from  prison  to 
prison:  Gla  Dlnh,  Chi  Hoa,  Phu  Loi,  Thu  Due, 
Con  Dao  and  back  to  Chi  Hao.  She  tried  bard 
to  keep  the  child  with  her,  because  she  did 
not  want  her  to  be  sent  to  an  orphanage. 
After  hearing  from  her  family,  she  sent  the 
child  to  her  sister,  but  unhappily  her  sister 
died.  The  child  was  then  sent  to  the  grand- 
parents who  also  died.  For  ten  years  the  little 
girl  has  wandered  from  house  to  house  In  the 
village,  without  family  affection  and  without 
education,  showing  how  corrupt  South  Viet- 
namese society  has  become. 

In  August  1970,  thi  Thao  was  taken  from 
Con  Dao  to  Chi  Hoa  and  was  able  to  see  her 
daughter,  who  cried :  'Mother,  do  not  die,  you 
have  to  live  with  me.  Your  sentence  Is  fin- 
ished, why  are  you  not  released?  Do  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  prisons  not  have  any  chil- 
dren? Why  do  they  not  know  how  to  love 
children  who  have  no  mothers?' 

But  thi  Thao  cannot  hear — she  has  become 
deaf. 


Dnu  Thuy. 
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July  1968 Con  Son 


1  Nguyen  Truonf  Con, 

.iliW^  science.  February  1969 do. 


Syears        ....  2years,10  20b/MTLD No  cont«t  with  family...  N|^jr|»)l 

o„r2'«Lrs  ....  No  conuct  with  family, 

15  years Over  Z  years no  visits  or  gifts,  very 

weak. 
do 


en  Thi  Nhu 


50A  Bui  Thi  Xuan, 
Salfon. 


3  Cao  Ouy  Tuan,  UV, 

electronics. 

4  Le  Tan  Viet  Nam,  UV, 

forestry,  too^°VI-, 

5  Nguyen  Ba  Kha,  IIV, 

technical.       

6.  Dang  Minh  Chi,  UV,  Uw 

7  Nguyen  True,  UV,  Van 
llanh. 

8.  Nguyen  Tan  Tai 

9.  Nguyen  Thanh  Cong,  UV,  . 

medicine. 

10.  Le  Van  Hoa,  UV,  arts 

11.  Nguyen  Van  Son,  UV, 

medicine. 
12  Nguyen  Ngoc  Phuong, 

UV,  arts. 
13.  LeOinhDIeu.UV,  arts., 
14  Nguyen  Xaun  Hien,  UV, 

forestry,  zoology. 

15.  Do  Van  Man,  UV, 

medicine. 

16.  Tran  Si  Lieu,  UV,  Van 

Hanh. 
17  Nguyen  Dinh  Tao,  UV, 

\an  Hanh. 
18.  Lam  Thi  Xuan,  UV,  W. 

19  Ngo  Ngoc  Dung,  UV, 
VanNanh. 

20.  Luu  Ngoc  Trang,  UV, 

pharmacy. 

21.  Phan  Son  Xa, 


do 20  years do C.  20648 

3  years. 
5  years. 
3  years 

5  years 

May  3, 1970 Chi  Hoa No  judgment 

do do 


Nguyen  Thi  Can 20  Dao  Ouy  Tu,  Da  Ut 


do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

A^  A  4608  -  No  family  contact,  no 

*• **•        visits,  no  gifts. 

J.  No  family  contact,  no 

do visits,  no  gifts,  weak. 

,„.„.  ..  No  family  contact  no 

3  years z  years visits  or  gifts. 

No  family  contact,  no 
visits  or  gifts,  weak. 
Mental  case,  weak 


Nguyen  Thi  An 129/189  Nguyen  Trai. 

Choton. 
Duong  Thi  Nguyet...  Da  Lat. 


.do. 


»^- ^*X"' 


....do 

....do 

do 

May  3,  1970.... 

.  Sept.  3, 1970... 
July  3, 1970.... 


.do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do., 
.do-. 


...do.. 
....do.. 


Chi  Hot No  judgmwit....  1  yeir. 


2431/MTLD. 
.  2430/MTLD. 

2b23/MTLD.. 


.  Weak 

do 

Weak 


....do. 
....do. 


....do.. 
....do.. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do... 
.do... 


.do. 
.do. 


lyear 

surveillance. 
Released 2  years 


2  years  «oom  3,  camp  I.  No  family  contacts Nr.y«.  Oinh  Nam...  260  PhlfTho  Hoa,  ap 

Jo    Le  Thi  Cue 122  Duong  Ba  Tr«:. 


UV, 


architecture. 

22.  Mac  Nhu  Suong,  UV, 

science. 

23.  Tran  Quoc  Thuan,  UV, 

science. 

24.  Ngo  Tan  Xuan,  student 


25.  Le  anh ' 


March  1970... 

do 

January  1968...  Con  Son. 

*'■«•- """" '«  "": «,■,„».■.: ..-,».»» »»«»««■" ■i.f.'"-- 

May  1968 do do ^ Dinh  Thi  Noi 231^8/1  ap  3,  Gia  Dinh. 

April  1969 do 3  years 2l»«« Mac  Nhu  Ba    12  Pham  Hong  Thai, 

c„.„  do     C.1238 do MacnnuM....  «„)  Nhon.       . 

J»""'"'l'«' "'' ''" „„,MTLD  Mlandweak Tr.nV.nNam 66tuongDe,  Qu,  Nhon. 

Chi  Hoa No  judgment. 

.  March  1965 Con  Dao 5  years 


.do 1919/MTLD Ml  and 


s'y.arZ:....  C.  19723 No^"V  contact,  no         NgotanPh* ^^^^ 


December  1968    Con  son No  judgment...  3  years... 

-26;  trinh  DL^h^KhuongVOv.::  re^e'r  1968.  Tan  Hiep 1  y«r 


visits,  or  giffs. 
ak. 


Tran  giaoHoa,UV, 
dentist,  2d.  year. 
28. 1<a  Van  Dung.HS ■ 

29.  Tfan  van  My,UV 

30.  Lelan  Phong, HS.... 

31.  TMeu  thi  Tan,  HS,  w, 
l«arie  Curie. 

ieu  thi  Tao,  HS,W, 
Marie  Curie. 

33.  Nguyen  tuong  Phuoc 

34.  Nguyen  tan  Mam 

35.  Nguyen  ai  Dan. ........ 

36.  Phan  Thi  Bach,  Tuyet, 

HS,W. 

37.  Le  van  Hoa 


I  year, 
.do. 


Ill  and  weak 
.  Weak,  liver  trouble. 


November  1969.  Chi  Hoa 

AP"'1969 Con  son ^oTm"-'."-""-"- 

-  dol 12  years 

."IirtinHiep Surveillance... 


.;..do 20519.... 

2ynn 1033/MTU) No  family  contact 


--  'i- 

Vo  thi  Tu         363  Nguyen  Trai ,  Cholon. 

QuKh  thi'Lieu Lc  8  foS  Cu  «.  Nguyen 

thien  Thuat 


.do 


1968 
1968 


■Syears.""."."—  C.400.. 
.....do 


1968. 


2  years. 

15  years 9yM" 


1062  ..  Con  Son -- . o„«,r. 

(l^^;-:-:::::::SS:::::::::  ?i^fc:::::  W»... 


"-.-.-.-...  Thu  Du."  11.-.  No  judgment 
HS September  1968 

38.  Nguyen  Thi  Loan,  HS,  W..  Dec.  20. 1967. ..  T.n  Hiep 


3  years 2  years,  8 

months. 

..do 3years.6 

months. 


j,-,.-n^d"-weik::::::::::::  S?.",?"'^B.nh i^/J-r- 

^  Veryweak ^o Do. 

c' 1092  Arms  and  legs  p.r..ysed.  Vo  v.n  H«, 153/44  Cao  Thang.  Saigon. 

*• "»" unlwVto  n'ovi:::::::::"NiuV." 'thi "vVni.--..  wen  ho.. 

1144.-...'. No  family  contact 

Huynh  Tin  Phuong..  101  apTrungS,  Phu 


do 

No  family  contKt,  no 
visits,  or  gifts. 


Tho  Hoa. 


Nguyen  thi  A 20F/1  ap  Trung  I.,  Phu 

'  '  Nhuan. 


39.  Nguyen  Van  Toan,  HS, 
Pe       " 


A.  619 Ve;':ieak,r<;u1eTB Nguyen  van  Chu.n..  I«y3.  Pham,  The 


..       „  .,       ,„„„  No  family  contact LuongthiDinh 

40.NLrthrMan,HS,W...  April  1968 Con  Son 1  Y- surve,,-         y«. ^^-^         ^rms  and  legs  paralyzed,   Huynh  Thi  Mien 118/63  Hung  Vuong.  Thi 

41.  Huynh  Thi  Kien  Thu,  HS,     May  1969 Thu  Due lOyears y«« ^^^^^-       ^.^^^ „,„,.„,,„, 5o|^.trus  Ky., 

42.  Nguyen  Ng^  Anh,  HS,        1968 Con  Dao.......  5  years ^  - „«  family  contact,  no        Vu  thi  Suu "|ij.r '"""*' 

43.Hhu%ung,UV Aprill969 -o Byears. 2  y-.  ,,)^^[&, Mac  Nhu  Ba 12  Ph^m  Hong  Thai.  Qui 

44  Mac  Nhu  Dau,  HS,  Cuon,    September  1969 do 2  ,«.rs Almost  2  years..  13511/HC..  ^^^  ^_  ^^^ ^Nho^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

DeQN  .,,  .do 10  years 3^4  years r.-.-.::::..:::"'."-"'-"- 

JiKXk^-::-""^'    -"-■--■ : rZ ;;„;M;:D..n.  and  weak HathiLoc ^^-'-'^-- 


Nguyen  Nhiem 80  Nguyen  thei  Hoc.  DN. 


Mayl970 ChiHo, Syears )  y.r ^-D.        ^^^^^^ 

J-1*^ ■^'""'•^ '*'"''"' ''Z >«•""-'' ^'^'^^ 493^^lt.r,L.V.nDuyet, 

1969 «»o '■'' '^  j^ Huynh  thi  Ho. 148bis  De  Tham.  Saigon, 

»*" ""' "" ""°' 96omc'         ..Nofamilycontact.no  Hang  He  Phuong. 

iun.1968 ConO« do »«« /     -^--       ^^tsorgitU^  ^^^  ^    ^^„  ^, 

52.  Nguyen  Con.Thanh,  HS..  March  1965 Tan  Hiep Su.v.«.nce. . . .  6  years 20825/HC 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Dinh  Chi. 

47.  Nguyen  Van  Phuc.  HS, 

Cao  Thang. 

48.  Nguyen  Sinh,  HS,  Quang 

Narni 

49.  Cao  Till  Ngoc  Rot,  HS, 

GiaLong,W. 

50.  Huynh  Thi  MinhNguyet, 

51.  HangHeQuyen,HS 


14H/9  Do  V.n  Suu,  Saigon. 

169  Nguyen  Thong  noi 
d.i,  S.«on. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS,  JOURNALISTS  ARRESTED  BY  THE  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  GOVERNMENT-ContinuwJ 
|Not«:  UV— University  student;  HS— High  school  student;  W— Woman;  Van  hanh— Buddhist  University) 


April  17,  1972 


AprU  17,  1972 


Name 


Date  of  arrest      Prison 


Sentence 


Served 


Prison  No. 


'k)nditions 


Parents  or  relatives    ContKt  address 


53.  Vo  Ai  Dan,  HS  .    1969 Con  Dao Noeharfe 2  years 1230S/HC Very  weak Njuyen  thi  Hoang...  Thanh  Ptiu,  Blen  Hoa. 

54.  Phan  Tan  Minh,  HS July  1968 Tan  Hiep 1  year 3  years Weak .  „.,,„ 

55.  Trinh  Minh  Bach August  1968....  Con  Dao 2years Almost  3  years..  19202/A No  family  contact Tnnh  Kim  Ngoc 25^7  Bui  Chu. 

56  HuynhVan  Yen,HS       ..  1964 do Syears. 7ytars Unabletomove Huynh  thi  Ngung....  137/70  Ben  Van  Don. 

Saigon. 

57.  DoTrongHleu.UV November  1968.  Tan  Hiep 1  year 2  years,  6  — 

months. 

do do do 2>^  years '. 

MaylSSS Con  Dao Syeers 3yeafs LeOinhBon 441/27  Phan  Oinh, 


58.  TiinhConiLy.UV.... 

59.  Le  Dinh  Tham,  UV, 

Science. 

60.  Pham  Van  Nhon, 

journalisL 

61.  Dang  Thien.  UV,  Van 

Hanh. 

62.  Ho  Hung  Van,  UV,  law 


December 

1968. 
1968 


r' 


September 
1968. 


do do 2>^  years A.  0170 

do 7  years 3years 

Con  Son 5  years do -.  Very  weak 


Phung,  Saigon. 

No  family  contact Pham  Thi  Nhien 90/26  Hoanh  Hoa, 

Tham,  Gla  Dinh. 


Hani 

64.  Nguyen  Nho  Thuong, 
UV,^      ■     ■ 


.do., 
do 


..do Very  weak 

Con  Son 7  years do No  family  contact. 

do 5  years do do — 

do do 

2  years 


Ptaiku. 
Do. 


May  1968 do ISmonthssur-   do. 

veillence. 

1968 Chi  Hoa 2  years. 

,  Van  Hanh. 

65.  Nguyen  Van  Chin,  UV, 
law. 

66.  Pham  Sang,  UV, 
science. 

67.  Do  OuCjUV,  science do do 2  years 

68.  Le  thi  Kim  Hanh,  HS,         1969.._ NhaTrang Nojudgment. 

Pletku,W.  .    ...  „. 

69.  Le  Thi  Thu  Huong,  HS do do do do - LethiHin. 

Pleiku  W 

70.  HoaVin(iQuang,HS,Vo    Con  Dao 20years 19227 No  family  conUct Hoa  Thi  On 174/15  Luc  Tjnh, 

truongtoan  Chown. 

71.  Nguyen  Boa  Son,  UV,  August  1969....  Chi  Hoa 1  year 2years 2247/MTLD TB Nguyen  Kim  Toan...  120/25  Ton  That 

Van  Hanh  Thuyet.Cholon. 

72  LeVanKho'a  HS      .  ...  September. do 3years 2H  years No  family  contact Huynh  Thi  Phuong. .  161  ap  trung  3,  Phu 

thoHoa.GD 

73.  Hoang  Manh  Tien August  1969....  Tan  Hiep 1  year Almost2years Illandweak Vu  Thi  Dan., 9/2  Ly  thaiTo,Dalat. 

74.  Nguyen  thi  Cam.  Huong,     March  1970 do Nocharge lyear,3 17  33/HC do LamthiQuoi 157/146  ben  Ba  Dinh, 

W  months.  Cholon. 

75.  Le  thi  Ngoc  Trang.HS,        1967 Thu  Due 7  years 4  years do Nguyen  thi  Hai 38/140  Nguyen  Kim, 

^  Cholon. 

76.  Nguyen  Hong  Son,  UV,        1968 Con  Dao 5  years 3years Ill  and  weak,  no  family      Nguyen  Kim  Toan...  120/25  Ton  That 

Van  Hanh  contact,  no  visits  or  Thuyet,  Cholon. 

gifts. 

77.  Huynh  Cong  True,  HS 1959 do 20years 12  years C.0972 Stomach  trouble,  TB 35  Nguyen  Dinh,  Chieu 

do  do 13years C.  15107 Livertrouble,  LethiThe Binh  Hung  Hoa,  Tan 

paralysis.  Binh,  Gla  Dinh. 


78.  Le  Van  Nghiem 1958. 


Note:  Total  number  of  students,  Journalists,  professors  now  in  prison  about  whom  we  have  some  information,  78. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAININa 
ACT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11.  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report  on  S.  3054  to 
extend  the  Manpower  Development  Act 
for  1  year  will  enable  this  valuable  pro- 
gram to  continue  in  operation  while  Con- 
gress continues  its  consideration  of  com- 
prehensive manpower  reform,  now  be- 
fore the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

During  the  10  years  since  its  enact- 
ment in  1962,  MDTA  has  enabled  many 
thousands  of  Americans  to  obtain  the 
training  or  retraining  necessary  to  find 
a  job  and  becc«ne  self-supporting.  MDTA 
expanded  during  the  1960*8  with  effective 
bipartisan  support  In  the  Congress  from 
$70  million  in  fiscal  year  1963  to  a  cur- 
rent funding  level  for  fiscal  year  1972  of 
$750  million. 

Paralleling  the  growth  of  MDTA  has 
been  the  development  of  additional  pro- 
grams created  to  meet  the  needs  of  spe- 
cial groups  experiencing  difficulties  find- 


ing jobs.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  the  Job  Corps  were  set  in  motion 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to 
assist  yoimg  people.  Operation  Main- 
stream to  provide  work  opportunities 
for  older  Americans  was  also  added  to 
EOA. 

As  we  all  know,  in  the  summer  of  1971 
the  Emergency  Emplojrment  Act  was 
passed  to  provide  public  service  job  op- 
portunities for  those  in  need  of  work. 

Inevitably  this  diversity  of  manpower 
programs  has  led  to  a  measure  of  dupli- 
cation and  overlap,  and  it  was  to  unify 
aU  training  programs  imder  a  single 
statute  that  President  Nixon  proposed 
the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  de- 
signed to  unify  and  coordinate  Federal 
training  efforts. 

The  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  has 
held  extensive  and  thorough  hearings  on 
the  President's  manpower  proposal  and 
recently  completed  these  hearings.  I  have 
every  hope  and  expectancy  that  man- 
power legislation  will  -appear  from  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  time 
for  fioor  consideration  during  this  ses- 
sion. 

Extension  of  MDTA  for  1  year  will 
provide  a  valuable  period  of  time  during 
which  the  Congress  can  work  toward  en- 
actment of  a  new  comprehensive  man- 
power act,  as  prop(»ed  by  the  President. 


ON  Busma 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  schoolbusing  has  generated  a 
furor  of  confusion  and  fear  and  antag- 
onism in  this  country.  None  of  it  is 
necessary.  Busing  is  an  important  issue, 
and  it  is  a  complex  issue — one  that  does 
not  lend  itself  to  simple  "yes"  or  "no" 
answers.  The  question  demands  analysis 
and  reasoned  discussion.  There  can  be 
neither  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
emotion  and  fear. 

No  one  used  to  be  appalled  by  the  sight 
of  yellow  schoolbuses.  Two  out  of  every 
five  public  school  students  ride  buses  and, 
of  that  number,  less  than  3  percent  are 
riding  them  imder  court  order  to  achieve 
desegregation.  Busing  is  neither  the  cause 
nor  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation in  America.  With  busing  or  with- 
out busing,  there  still  is  a  monumental 
crisis  in  our  schools,  and  it  would  be 
tragic  If  the  rhetoric  of  busing  distracted 
the  country's  attention  from  the  des- 
perate need  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  all  of  our  children. 


I  am  opposed  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  busing,  and  I  am 
oDposed  to  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
moratorium  on  busing  decisions  by  the 

coiu*ts. 

The  courts  should  have  the  option  or 
using  busing  to  protect  the  rights  of 
schoolchildren  in  communities  where  the 
schools  are  stUl  segregated  by  law.  More 
than  16  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  the  principle  of  "separate  but 
equal"  school  systems  imconstitutional. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  take  a  step  back- 
ward in  civil  rights.  Busing  is  one  way. 
and  only  one  way,  of  guaranteeing  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Congress  has  no  business  telling  local 
communities  how  to  nm  their  schools. 
If  a  community  wants  to  bus  its  children, 
it  should  be  able  to  do  it.  Congress  has  no 
power,  under  oiu:  system,  to  tell  the 
courts  how  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion— yet  the  proposed  "moratorium" 
legislation  would  do  precisely  that.  The 
President's  proposal  may  well  be  imcon- 
stitutional. A  constitutional  amendment 
to  prohibit  busing  would  demean  and 
cheapen  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  an  eloquent  summary  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  that  guide  this  Na- 
tion, and  it  was  not  written  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  every  political  faction  that 
opposes  a  particular  series  of  judicial 
decisions.  None  of  us  agrees  with  every 
decision  made  by  the  courts,  including 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  that  does  not 
mean  we  should  use  the  constitutional 
amending  process  to  overturn  their 
decisions. 

Local  school  districts  should  have  the 
option  of  using  busing  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  children.  Some 
commimities — like  Evanston,  where  I 
live— bus  children  so  they  will  get  a 
better  education.  By  and  large,  it  works. 
Studies  have  shown  that  their  abilities 
in  reading  and  other  areas  have  improved 
In  the  new  schools,  the  integrated  schools, 
without  adversely  affecting  the  education 
of  students  who  are  not  bused  to  the 
schools. 

I  would  favor  legislation  similar  to  the 
Scott-Mansfield  proposal  in  the  Senate 
that  sets  outer  limits  on  the  time  and 
distances  involved  in  schoolbusing.  I 
would  also  favor  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  busing  students  from  a  good 
school  to  an  Inferior  school.  No  one  wants 
that  kind  of  busing — it  is  counterproduc- 
tive— and  no  one  seriously  has  suggested 
that  kind  of  busing.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  the  opponents  of  busing  are  trying  to 
imply  this  will  happen  unless  there  is  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit 
busing.  They  are  appealing  to  our  worst 
fears,  and  we  should  reject  such  appeals. 
We  deserve  better.  Om-  children  deserve 
better. 

This  coimtry's  goal  must  be  quality 
education  for  all  of  our  children.  In  some 
cases — and  only  in  some  cases — ^busing 
can  help  achieve  that  goal.  There  are 
other  ways  of  reaching  the  goal — ^in  the 
long  nm,  better  ways.  To  begin  with,  we 
have  to  increase  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion to  improve  our  schools  without  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  property  taxes.  I 
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have  proposed  legislation,  the  Pair  School 
Funding  Act  of  1972,  which  offers  a  new 
approach  in  this  area. 

Nothing  is  more  important  that  in- 
suring the  best  education  possible  for 
our  children.  The  future  of  the  United 
States  rests  with  them,  and  it  would  be 
the  cruelest  disservice  to  them  and  to  this 
country's  future,  if  we  let  the  furor  over 
schoolbusing  distract  us  from  achieving 
quality  education.  Education  must  be- 
come this  coimtry's  first  priority.  It  must 
take  precedence  over  fighting  a  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  or  developing  a  Space 
Shuttie— or  trying  to  "buy"  votes  with 
an  outright  condemnation  of  busing. 

MilUftTiR  of  words  have  been  written 
and  spoken  about  the  busing  question. 
There  has  been  no  want  of  editorial  com- 
ment. One  of  the  most  perceptive  and 
lucid  discussions  of  busing  was  presented 
recentiy  on  WMAQ-TV-NBC  in  Chicago. 
In  a  three-part  series  on  busing,  the  sta- 
tion examined  "the  most  emotional  polit- 
ical issue  In  this  coimtry  today." 

I  commend  the  series  to  my  colleagues. 
A  transcript  of  the  editorial  broadcasts 
follows: 

EorroaiAL — Busing  Issbx  by 
Station  WMAQ-TV 
These  big  yellow  vehicles  are  symbolic  of 
the  most  emotional  political  Issue  in  this 
country  today:  Busing. 

This  Is  the  first  of  three  editorials  we'U 
present  on  busing.  No  one  used  to  be  appalled 
by  the  sight  of  buses.  They  are  practical.  Most 
Americans  have  ridden  them  at  one  time  or 
another  with  no  harmful  effects.  For  many 
youngsters,  the  bus  ride  Is  the  social  event 
of  the  day. 

But,  busing  becomes  an  Issue  when  it  is 
used  to  promote  racial  Integration.  Most 
Americans  say  they  favor  Integration,  but, 
busing  Is  very  unpopular.  The  vote  In  Florida 
show  that;  74  per  cent  of  the  people  lavored 
an  unbeUevably  extreme  measure,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  outlaw  racial  busing. 
The  reason  for  aU  this.  In  one  word.  Is 
fear.  If  you  believe  all  the  terrible  things 
being  said  about  busing,  you're  sure  to  be 
afraid  of  It.  We're  convinced  that  a  lot  of  this 
fear  Is  being  ^>read  by  dishonest  people.  And, 
unfortunately,  too  few  of  the  responsible 
leaders  In  this  country  are  willing  to  expose 
the  outright  lies  about  busing. 

President  Nixon's  attempts  to  exploit  the 
busing  Issue  contribute  to  the  national  mis- 
understanding. Even  many  liberals  and  mod- 
erates are  helping  on  the  bandwagon.  With 
this  political  climate  In  an  election  year,  con- 
gress Is  expected  to  do  something  to  satisfy 
the  antl-buslng  mood. 

Amid  this  hysteria,  we  want  to  make  one 
important  point:  Busing  Is  not  a  simple  Issue. 
Busing  programs  have  run  smoothly  In  parts 
of  this  country  for  five  or  six  years,  helping 
black  students  and  Increasing  racial  under- 
standing. The  students — ^black  and  white — 
have  no  objection  to  busing.  But,  some  forms 
of  busing,  like  the  40-mlle  trips  envUloned 
by  the  propagandists  of  fear,  could  Indeed 
be  unwise. 

As  Intelligent  people,  let  us  not  be  conned 
Into  accepting  the  myths  and  scare  tactics. 
Busing  is  not  really  a  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  as  well  discuss  in  our  next 
editorial. 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  at  various 
times  on  March  18.  19  and  20,  1972) . 
EorroRiAL — Busdjo  Isstti  bt  Station  WMAQ- 
TV 
This  Is  the  second  of  three  editorials  we 
are  presenting  on  the  busing  Issue. 
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Here  In  the  dty  of  Evanston,  460  black 
pupils  ride  school  buses  to  predominately 
white  areas.  Busing  Is  just  one  part  of  the 
community's  total  school  Integration  pro- 
gram that  was  started  five  years  ago.  The 
most  Important  step  was  the  change  school 
boundary  lines  to  put  blacks  and  whites  In 
the  same  districts. 

There's  evidence  this  modest  busing  pro- 
gram has  been  successful.  It  has  not  worked 
any  miracles,  but  in  Evan^nn,  as  In  other 
communities,  tests  show  that  black  students 
who  are  bused  to  Integrated  schools  learn 
mate  than  the  blacks  who  stay  In  segregated 
classrooms.  And,  It  doesnt  hurt  the  white 
students. 

Evanston  Is  not  unique  as  a  city  with  ccwn- 
munlty  support  for  school  integration.  In 
1966,  Hartford,  Connecticut  began  sending 
black  youngsters  out  to  suburbs  th»t  agreed 
to  accept  them.  By  the  fourth  grade,  the 
children  who  ride  the  bvises  are  reading  at  a 
level  nine  months  ahecMl  of  black  students 
who  stayed  In  the  city.  This  project  now  In- 
volves four  major  cities  and  27  suburbs  In 
Connecticut. 

Berkeley,  California  started  a  busing  pro- 
gram four  years  ago.  Some  critics  said  white 
parents  would  pull  their  children  out  of  the 
public  schools  and  that  teachers  would 
leave,  too.  Theee  things  have  not  happened. 
These  cases  are  examples  of  voluntary  bus- 
ing. When  forced  busing  Is  Imposed  on  a 
community,  there  can  be  some  hazards.  Five 
years  ago.  Federal  Judge  Julius  Hoffman  or- 
dered desegregation  of  the  school  district 
serving  the  Chicago  suburbs  of  South  Hol- 
land and  Phoenix.  Now,  black  students  from 
Phoenix  are  bused  to  the  district's  elemen- 
tary schools,  which  are  In  South  Holland. 
The  junior  high  schools  are  In  Phoenix,  so 
the  whites  get  there  on  buses. 

The  black  studenU  are  profiting  educa- 
tionally from  this  program.  But,  some  white 
parents  transfer  their  children  to  private 
schools  after  the  fifth  grade  so  they  d<Mi't 
have  to  travel  Into  black  neighborhoods. 

The  busing  programs  we  have  cited  have 
aU  helped  stimulate  the  learning  of  black 
pupils.  Youngsters  attending  Integrated 
schools  are  not  concerned  about  the  skin 
color  of  their  friends.  Whatever  opposition 
there  Is  comes  from  the  parents. 

When  you  consider  these  actual  cases,  bus- 
ing does  not  seem  very  terrifying.  But  It  is  no 
c\ir€-all.  It  has  some  disturbing  aspects, 
which  well  discuss  tomorrow 

(The  editorial  was  broadcast  at  various 
times  on  March  21.  1972). 

Editorial — Busing  Issux  bt  Station 
WMAQ-TV 

This  Is  the  final  editorial  In  our  series  on 
busing. 

We've  said  that  some  busing  programs  have 
successfully  achieved  racial  Integration  with 
no  Ul  effects.  In  fact.  If  you  leave  the  decision 
up  to  the  youngsters  Involved,  chances  are 
they'd  vote  for  busing  because  they  enjoy  It. 

But,  not  all  kinds  of  bxislng  are  desirable. 
This  busing  concept,  potentially,  has  some 
serious  drawbacks.  That's  why  there  Is  so 
much  fear  of  busing  In  areas  like  Chicago's 
suburbs. 

We  appreciate  why  families  who  have 
worked  hard  to  afford  homes  In  suburbs  with 
fine  schools  don't  virant  their  children  taken 
back  into  the  city  to  attend  substandard 
Chicago  schools.  This  Isn't  a  racist  fear.  Par- 
ents just  don't  want  their  children  to  get  an 
Inferior  education  for  any  reason.  We  totally 
agree  with  them  on  that. 

But.  we're  not  sure  there's  any  real  threat 
of  massive,  widespread  busing.  Nothing  like 
that  Is  planned  for  the  Chicago  area.  The 
real  problem  in  many  people's  minds  may  be 
the  decision  by  a  federal  judge  In  Virginia. 
He  told  Richmond  and  Its  suburbs  to  merge 
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their  separate  school  systems  Into  one.  If     13116  to  promote  the  U.N.'s  environmen-     Appraisal  of  C^^^tops  in  Btisin«s 
S!l  o?Se?Tupheld.  stJSents  wlU  be  bused     tal  programs  and  the  National  Commis-  electionJTbrt^s  such  rine,n» 

across  city  and  county  lines.  It's  Important     ^^^^  q^  Trade  and  Environment.  We  may     ^^  -Sne  to   on  thTone^nd^-b^ 

decision  only  after  finding  that  the  m^mond  ^^^  ^^  j^^g  ^^  ^6  Utilized  tO  protect  ^^  ..  gomehow  or  another,  the  two  sup: 

schools   ^f  e^««^«8*^^,^*°*^X  f^^y._!"*'  the  environment.  In  this  regard.  I  CO-  posedly  represent  enemy  camps.  But  do  they? 

***S'  *^L^^  n  q   sunTeme^tlrt^y  not  sponsored  HJR.  10446  which  would  com-  Z  the  quadrennial  buslness-vs-worklng  man 

Even  so.  the  U^.  Supreme  court  may  no^  pd    those    having    contracts    with    the  crescendo  mounts  in  the  months  ahead,  the 

:::i^*b^ing  2?^  ?^ffi^  J im"iLi^  Sve^ent  to^ere  to  environmental  question  may  weu  be  pondered^  r^.  record 

Stit  oX  Ih^  It  IS  «asonable  and  when  It  laws  and  agency  protective  regulations,  suggests  that  the  welfare  of  business  and 

n°n^o?  iTe  1^'undue  burden  on  school  S^eover  I^oin^ln  sponsorship  of  H^  ^.^.^o^e^  Sd^'tL^^^I  °tSlS^  '^T^  tTe 

chUdren.                                      «^tionai  that  2382  to  allow  tax  inc^tives  to  mdivduals  j^^  ^j^      ^^^  j^  separated-lettlng 

ThU  busing  question  gets  MemoUonalt^t  ^^^  companies  of  certain  sizes  involved  dividend  income  represent  ••bu8lness"-thl 

It  diverts  »««'^"°'^''°'^^™**^'°*^??.^'l;"?:  in  the  COUection  and  recycling  of  aban-  rewards  of  business  are  small,  and  growing 

'^^d^aTe<^r^Sonforeve^r?oS^o^  doned  automobiles.  relatively  smaller  year  by  year. 

^  JLua?  S^    E^uT i^nL  uS^ated.         Another  key  component  of  our  ecolog-  as  good  a  definition  as  any  of  a  big  busl- 

^eluprei^  CoS  «l^bat  In  19^  and  ical  system  is  wUdlife.  To  conserve  this  ness  is  just  a  big  pa^oU-and  a  generator 

^udlesTavTsSown  that  black  chUdren.  at  element,  I  cosponsored  H.R.  10016  which  of  other  payrolls.  "^J^'^^'^l^'^fl^l^^ 

least,  learn  better  In  integrated  scWs^^  became  Public  Law  92-195  and  protects  UJ^L'^i^rwi^atit  pays7or  tmn^Ti^ 

some  busing  may  ^J^^^'^J^'^^^^^  wUd  horses  and  burros.  I  also  was  a  co-  ^  P^J  (^^us  providing  payrolls  for  its  sup- 

lUte  Chicago  where  housing  patterns  main-  sponsor  of  H.R.  6801.  the  Ocean  Mammal  puers) ,  there  Just  isn't  much  left  to  it. 

tain  racial  segregation.              „„-„t_  _d,,-„.  Protection     Act     that     would     end    the  Take,  for  example,  the  biggest  business  of 

H.^V^nof  J5r^^  hel^d  by  bSlng  a^y  Slaughter  of  baby  seals  and  protect  dOl-  them  all-the  General  Motors  Corporation. 

Sfudl^rfromei^^h^rtol^^n^  Not  phins  from  harm;   earlier.  I  had  sup-  Here  are  some  highlights  from  Its  recently 

IveTthe  m^t'^n'g'Cy  iX  will  dis-  ported  HH.  77  for  this  same  purpose,  ^e^ -'^"^ -^rMoLrTi^riS^aS 

agree  with  that.  That's  why  we  believe  a  lot  There  is  a  particular  geographic  area  is  *^b„r^hemo?ev  went  ?toTllr  flares  r^^^^ 

of  the  fears  about  busing  are  unjustified.  We  j^^  of  protection.  It  is  Alaska,  our  last  Tent  limoM 
should  be  more  concerned  about  how  weU     frontier.  I  COSponsored  HJl.   7039.  now 

our  children  are  educated  and  lees  concerned     p^^iic   Law   92-203    the   Alaska   Native     OM  received.. $28,328 

*'^^.^°L^*Zf,*'^J^'*'hr^dc«t  at  various     Claims  Settiement  Act  and  I  signed  a  This  Revenue  Went 

t.  j,«  on^Th  22T97S  congressional    petition    to    the    White     to  suppliers I3.5ia 

times  on  March  22.  i»/-«) .  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^     ^^  employes 9, 448 

—^^^^—  oil  pipeline  controversy.  I  also  supported     For  taxes -.. .—     2,660 

HH.   13885   to   create   a   commission   to     For  depreciation  obsolescence. STO 

ENVIRONMENTAL  LEGISLATION        monitor  timber  cutting  in  Alaska  and  the  JS^^^ma^iS  m^eril^'iigV'ete-"::        960 

other  States. 

vnti     I  AMCC  IV    CVMINrTHN              FinaUy.  I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  The  tax  collectors  alone  got  inore  tban 

HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINlilUN          jjj^    ^^^^l,  Uie  Noise  Pollution  Control  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  of  the  QM 

-  —- "    ,,,^^ _,  Act  which  has  already  passed  the  House  --J  re::^:i,'',TTtT^e^u^^  tn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES  and  is  moving  toward  final  action  in  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  J  ^he  stockholders— who  got 

Monday  April  17,  1972  Senate.  In  sum,  I  have  been  a  part  of  a  ^^y  ^  tmy  3.6%  slice  of  the  pie.  On  a  dollars- 

'                .     ..  good  many  legislative  attempts  to  save  and-cents  basis,  the  people  on  the  payroll 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  ine  ^j^g  environment.  In  the  end.  however,  thus  have  ten  times  as  much  at  stake  in  the 

wake  of  the  water  pollution  bills  pas-  legislation  alone  will  not  preserve  our  corporation's  welfare  as  those  who  receive  the 

sage  and  in  Ught  of  the  defeat  of  most  ecology.  Often,  legislation  cannot  rectify  stock  dividends.                       ,    ^    ,  .  ... 

amendments  which  would  have  strength-  ^  ecological  damage.  Individuals  and  ""»«  i'»»8:«  °'  "'^  ^^  *!  *  \*°?  °'  *"•": 

ened  that  bill,  it  may  be  time  to  reassess  ^^ouiS  S«  SSpindent  of  Govern-  y^f^^KmnTSSruiare  SayTove 

tiie  environmental  efforts  of  tiiose  of  us  ^ent^;^  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  '^^^be^^S'^o^'ne'of'Ja^ffiTra'^^'i^r^^^ 

in  Congress.  For  if  tiie  1970  s  are  to  be  cleaning  up  the  areas  in  which  they  re-  ^^^ere  arl  78  million  non-farm  people  em- 

the  years  in  which  Americans  end  ineir  gj^g    j  would  feel  legislative  and  non-  pioyed  m  the  country.  And  72  million  of  them 

misuse   of   resources,   the   Members   of  govenmiental  efforts  are  needed  to  pre-  are  on  payrolls.  Ali  the  doctors,  lawyers, 

Congress  should  lead  this  most  highly  serve  oiu- limited  resources.  owners  of  private  businesses,  and  so  on, 

industrialized,  consumption-oriented  Na-  together  only  add  up  to  about  six  mUllon. 

tion  in  the  fight  against  pollution.  —^^^—^—  if  you  look  inside  the  total  personal  income 

Toward  this  end  I  supported  the  Din-  flgiires  of  some  40-odd  years  ago  m  pre- 

gell-Reuss-Saylor   effort   to   strengUien  LABOR    AND   MANAGEMENT   BOTH  '*?'~",'°° '^^- !!"„^rv''.*,ttt  SmIThe  m" 

Se  water  pollution  measure.  In  April.  I  HAVE  A  STAKE  IN  THE  FUTURE  OF  '>^<^  ;°«^^  Trt?^J«nds  tJST  it  u  M 

Sonsored  a  water  hygiene  bUl  identical  pree  ENTERPRISE  ^^  ^^^,  ^  T Zdendt'cUe.''An'J 

to  Uie  one  introduced  by  most  members                                 th^  ttend^ontmues 

of  our  Public  Health  and  Environment  jjqjj  j^^  j^  p  j^gjjjp  ^^^^  ^  ^\^^  ^^  to  the  mid- 
Subcommittee.  Under  tiie  able  leadership  nv»^-  ^"^  *  *  i960e.  shows  the  recent  year-by-year  record 
of  Paul  Rogers,  the  subcommittee  will  or  kiw  tok  ^^  oersonal  income  received  as  wages  and 
shortly  act  on  water  hygiene  legislation.  m  the  house  op  representatives  salaries  and  (2)  personal  income  accounted 
I  cosponsored  H.R.  808,  HJR.  7846,  and  Monday.  April  17,  1972  for  by  dividends.  DoUar  flgtu'os,  compUed  by 
H.R.  6722  which  provided  additional  r-itiwp  Mr  Snwiker  we  are  eoine  »»»«  Department  of  Commerce,  represent  bU- 
money  for  water  treatment  plants  and  .^l;^^'  ^;.t  ^  wthJr    bmta£f  "oi^^.  The  1972  figures  are  annual  rates. 

Lrs^'^'dn^rfF^r^iSaS'fh^t^^^  aV^and  ^v^S^ei^!^ 'inlS^  S^    --— 

l^'r'e'mc'oS^Taterr'S^'li'S^^^  productivity,  wind  down  the  inflationary  ^„,                          w,j.,.^^        ^^^^^ 

™k««>,    r«^oT>ti^  na.«Pd    the   House    In  spiral    and    revitalize    the    competitive     ___Z 

S^oJSLiSleo?gani''zXnf?r  spirit  that  changed  America  from  a  smaJJ     ,«5 - ^X           ^\ 

thToiviroMient.  I  cosponsored  House  backward    agricultural    Nation    to    the    jsw 394.5            m  « 

R^oStiJnM  and  H.R.  387  which  would   worlds  foremost  economic  and  industrial   }|g:::::::::::::::::::::;::       g:l         23.5 

set  UP  a  committee  devoted  to  environ-    ^^^-    ,         „^  .,    ,  „      ..._ .     ,  .  „    }2!? 58.4  25.0 

mentSi  legislation.  Pollution  is  now  a  ^IJ^  <^°\"°r?^^°f '  r^l^J^^S^  ^     ?::::::::::::::::::::::::       ^\         %\ 

woridwide  problem,  for  tiie  eartii  is  a  OTUley,  in  today's  issue  of  the  WaU       7. (February) «"'«  "' 

Tlnele  ^osvstem    As  chairman  of  the  Street  Journal  points  out  that  labor  and -— 

SuSoiSSe  on  ^^rat^n  in  Space  management-all  people  in  America-  what  the  growth  in  the  two  columns,  since 

and  Science    I  am  very  aware  of  tiie  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  future  of  a  1965.  adds  up  to  is: 

rnSrStiS  as^ts  oTiiuStion.  healthy  prij^te  enterprise  systom.  I  in-  ^-^rX'^om^ureir. 

For  Uiese  reasons,  I  cosponsored  H Jl.  elude  the  article  at  this  point:  wage-saiary  mcome .  up  ou  /» 
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The  comparisons  between  the  early  1972 
rates  and  those  for  aU  of  last  year  show :  divi- 
dend Income  up  1.6%,  and  wage-salary  In- 
come up  6.5  % . 

Nor  does  the  paycheck  tell  the  full  story  of 
the  working  man's  stake  In  the  revenues  of 
his  company.  In  recent  years,  to  an  ever 
increasing  degree,  he  has  received  a  "hidden 
income"  in  the  form  of  so-called  fringe  bene- 
fits. Covering  many  of  the  high  cost  of  Uv- 
mg  aspects  of  life,  they  have  long-since  out- 
grown the  "fringe"  label. 

The  anxlety-rellevlng  comforts  of  "social 
security"  are  popularly  thought  of  as  com- 
ing from  the  government.  Actually,  their  fi- 
nancing comes  for  the  most  part  from  the 
employer-businesses  for  whom  most  people 
work.  Life  Insurance,  medical  Insurance, 
dental  insurance,  surgical  insurance,  private 
pension  plans  for  retirement — all  are  paid 
for  more  and  more  by  the  same  hand  that 
writes  the  paycheck.  And  all,  of  course,  must 
be  paid  for  by  revenues  earned  in  the  market 
plsce. 

The  growth  of  all  these  hidden  Income 
sources  can  not  be  chronicled  here,  but  a  few 
figures  on  private  pension  funds  will  serve  to 
show  the  trend.  Relatively  new  as  history 
goes,  these  private  pension  plans  are  In  some 
cases  marred  by  Inequity,  but  their  growth 
is  huge.  The  table  below  (Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  figures)  shows  book 
value  assets  of  all  private  pension  funds  over 
the  past  decade.  DoUar  totals  represent  bil- 
lions. 
Year:  Value 

1961    •57.8 

1962 63.5 

1963   89-9 

1964   77.7 

1966   86. 5 

1966 96.6 

1967  106.3 

1968 118.0 

1969  128.5 

1970 138.2 

That's  a  grovirth  of  nearly  140%  In  Just  one 
decade.  Total  reserves  of  theee  funds  are 
some  ten  times  as  large  as  they  were  as  re- 
cently as  1950. 

Part  of  the  contributions  to  some  private 
pension  funds,  of  course.  Is  provided  by  em- 
ployes themselves,  but  their  relative  share  of 
toUl  contributions  Is  shrinking.  Por  all  pri- 
vate plans  as  a  whole,  dollar  contributions 
of  employers  outweighed  employe  contribu- 
tions flve-to-one  In  1960.  By  1960  the  ratio 
was  six-to-one.  And  the  latest  tally  Is  above 
elght-to-one. 

A  recently  reported  Labor  Department  sur- 
vey found  the  proportion  of  plant  workers 
covered  by  noncontrlbutory  (employer -paid) 
hospitalization  plans  rose  from  48%  In  1960 
to  66%  m  1970.  The  percentage  covered  by 
employer-paid  life  Insurance  plans  Jumped 
from  60  7o  to  67%  over  the  same  period. 

Yes,  many  a  punch  wlU  land  In  the  "busi- 
ness"  eye  in  this  as  In  all  election  years.  But 
somewhere  along  the  Une.  employe-voters 
may  begin  to  wonder  more  Just  whose  eye 
is  really  being  punched. 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO 
MAN— HOW  LONG? 


UNITED  STATES-RUSSIAN  OIL 
TRADE  PROPAGANDIZED  AGAINST 
BECAUSE  ARABS  TOO  SOVIET 
ORIENTED 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  be- 
lieve the  present  organized  hysteria,  our 
people  are  threatened  with  an  acute  en- 
ergy crisis.  The  manipulation,  to  arrive 
at  such  a  stage,  represents  clsissic  devel- 
opment of  public  opinion  by  condition- 
ing rather  than  informing. 

In  my  State  of  Louisiana,  three  envi- 
ronmental groups  from  outside  our  State 
filed  suit  in  the  Federal  courts  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  to  block  oil  and  gas  leases 
resulting  in  the  blockage  of  additional 
energy  sources.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
bird-wateher  groups  suggested  as  an  al- 
ternative increased  oil  imports.  Similar 
interference  and  harassment  has  been 
encoimtered  by  the  various  power  com- 
panies attempting  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic's demands  by  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  facilities. 

Now  that  the  oil  and  energy  produc- 
ers' hands  have  been  tied  by  the  environ- 
mentalists' overreaction,  the  answer 
might  be  to  resort  to  oil  from  Alaska. 
But,  then  the  Alaska  pipeline  has  been 
made  controversial  by  the  hysteria  cre- 
ated by  the  extremist  cries  of  some  ecol- 
ogists. 

Then  we  have  our  friends  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  a  dozen  or  so  Arab  States, 
wliich  sit  on  70  percent  of  the  world's 
readily  avsdlable  oil  supply,  much  of 
which  has  been  discovered  and  developed 
by  American  capital  and  know-how.  But, 
we  are  propagandized  against  expanding 
oil  trade  with  the  Arab  States  because 
they  are  said  to  be  pro-Soviet. 

So,  we  find  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture dispatched  to  Moscow  like  a  com- 
mon commission  agent  to  deal  with  the 
Soviets — our  grain  for  their  oil.  The  emo- 
tional explanation  being  given  is  that 
our  administration  leader  is  solving  the 
critical  energy  crisis  for  the  Americans 
and  the  Soviets  are  solving  the  feed  crisis 
in  that  country  to  improve  the  diet  of 
the  Russian  citizens. 

Relatively  unmentioned  is  the  fact  that 
the  grain  being  sold  from  the  CCC  stocks 
is  owned  by  the  American  taxpayers.  Nor 
Is  it  widely  known  that  it  will  be  the  in- 
ternational grain  cartels  like  Continental 
and  Cargill— not  the  U.S.  farmers— 
which  will  reap  the  harvest  in  profits. 
Grain,  as  oil,  is  like  money.  The  inter- 
national bankers  seek  not  only  control 
of  the  world's  currency  and  credit,  but 
now  also  the  international  grain  bank- 
ers want  control  over  the  world's  food 
si«)ply  as  well  as  the  energy  supply. 
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I  include  several  related  news  clip- 
pings: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  12.  1972] 
U.S.  Offers  Soybeans  for  Russian  On..  Oab 

Moscow. — An  agreement  to  sell  »200  mil- 
lion worth  c^  American  soybeans  and  grain  a 
year  to  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  completed 
when  President  Nixon  visits  Moooow  next 
month,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  Indicated  today. 

Butz  said  he  suggested  to  Soviet  Commu- 
nist party  chief  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  that  the 
Russians  deUver  Siberian  oil  and  natural  gas 
In  payment  for  the  American  farm  produce. 

"I  got  the  Impression  Mr.  Brezhnev  would 
be  wlUlng  to  do  this,"  he  told  a  news  con- 
ference. 

POOR    CROP    TIELDS 

The  Russians,  plagued  with  erratic  crop 
yields  at  home,  want  a  10-year  grain  purchase 
afpreement,  Butz  said.  A  U.S.  trade  delega- 
tion now  in  Moscow  has  pointed  out  to  tiieai 
U.S.  congressional  restrictions  on  foreign 
credits  and  offered  a  three-year  pact,  he 
added. 

"We  are  offering  at  the  present  time  the 
same  credit  terms  we  give  to  western  na- 
tions .  .  .  It's  the  first  time  we've  ever  done 
this  here,"  the  secretary  said. 

The  trade  delegation  led  by  Clarence  D. 
Palmby  is  scheduled  to  end  Its  talks  this 
weekend  and  would  produce  no  "consumma- 
tion of  sale"  at  this  time,  Butz  reported. 
Asked  If  the  grain  deal  would  be  announced 
during  Nixon's  visit,  he  smiled  and  said,  "I 
would  think  that  President  Nixon  would  re- 
fine some  of  the  things  under  discussion." 

The  deeH.  now  under  discussion  "may  well 
Involve  annual  purchases  of  $200  million 
worth  of  soybeans  aiul  coarse  grains,"  Butz 
said.  But  this  year's  sale  could  be  even  larger 
because  of  Russian's  poor  winter  wheat  har- 
vest. 

DUST     BOWL    CONDITIONS 

Butz  said  he  had  seen  dust  bowl  condi- 
tions during  a  visit  to  the  Crimea  this  week 
and  the  Soviet  minister  of  agriculture,  Vladi- 
mir V.  Matskevich,  had  ^>oken  to  him  of  the 
severe  killing  of  winter  wheat  by  frost  and 
Inadequate  snow  cover  this  year. 

At  their  90-mlnute  Kremlin  meeting  yes- 
terday, Bvrtz  said,  Brezhnev  had  raised  the 
possibility  of  Most  Pavored  Nation  treatment, 
mecuilng  the  maximum  possible  tariff  conces- 
sions, for  Soviet  exports.  This  would  require 
congressional  action.  Several  Communist 
countries  have  complained  that  their  prod- 
ucts cannot  coa^iete  with  western  goods  In 
U.S.  markerts  because  Washington  denies 
them  Most  Pavored  Nation  treatment. 

Brezhnev  also  said  he  wants  a  "minimum 
of  ceremony  and  a  maximum  of  substantive 
discussions"  during  Nixon's  visit,  the  secre- 
tary aald.  "He  Indicated  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  President  Nixon's  visit  .  .  .  and  said 
he  would  extend  every  courtesy  to  him." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  13,  1972] 

Butz  Offebs  Brezhnev  Massive  Grain  Deal 

(By  Murray  Seeger) 

Moscow,  April  12. — The  United  States  has 
offered  a  long-term  commitment  to  supply 
the  grain  needed  to  Improve  the  Soviet 
Union's  food  supply  and  suggested  it  might 
take  Siberian  natural  gss  and  oil  in  pay- 
ment. 

The  proposal  was  made  in  a  highly-un- 
usual 90-mlnute  meeting  yesterday  evening 
between  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  leader, 
and  U.S.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  ac- 
companied by  Ambassador  Jacob  D.  Beam. 

It  was  the  first  time  Brezhnev  had  received 
a  VS.  official  since  he  rejriaced  Nlktta 
Khrushchev  in  1964  as  head  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  and  the  nation's  moet 
powerful  man. 

The  meeting,   held   at  Communist  Party 
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headquarters.  Indicated  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership was  trying  to  project  a  favorable  at- 
mosphere for  President  NUon's  forthcoming 
visit.  _    ^ 

Dlacusslng  his  meeting  with  Brezhnev. 
Butz  told  a  press  conference  prior  to  his 
departure  for  Washington  today  that  he 
delivered  a  personal  message  from  Mr.  Nixon 
to  Brezhnev. 

Butz  said  he  to<*  back  with  him  a  mes- 
sage that  Brezhnev  was  looking  forward  to 
meeUng  with  the  President  and  that  he 
hopes  their  seaslons  would  emphasize  busi- 
ness and  minimize  social  functions. 

Brezhnevs  meeting  with  Butz  also  Indi- 
cated the  high  priority  placed  by  Soviet  lead- 
ers on  agriculture  aiid  trade. 

Farm  exports  have  been  among  the  strong- 
est Items  in  American  fMelgn  trade  for  many 
years  By  selling  more  farm  products  over- 
seas the  Nixon  administration  could  reduce 
the  big  deficit  In  the  U.8.  International  pay- 
ments accounts  and  also  Improve  Ite  stand- 
ing with  fanners  In  the  Middle  West  where 
the  Republican  party  suffered  setbacks  In 
the  1970  elections. 

During  his  five-day  visit  here.  Butz  at- 
tended the  opening  of  trade  negotiations  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Soviet  agriculture  expert*, 
dealing  specifically  with  purchases  of  U^. 
surplus  grains  and  soybeans.  Butz  said  the 
United  States  offered  for  the  first  time  to  sell 
grain    to   the    Soviet   Union   on   three-year 

credit  terms.  ^^    „     .  ♦ 

Plagued  by  agricultural  failures,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  forced  In  the  past  to  buy 
wheat  from  Canada  and  Avistralla.  The  Rus- 
sians are  now  trying  to  get  low  Interest  rate 
credits  for  its  grain  pvirchases  from  the 
United  States,  even  though  they  made  past 
purchases  on  a  cash  basis.  

Butz  said  he  told  Brezhnev  that  U.S.  agri- 
culture must  "export  to  live."  noting  that 
the  United  States  has  70  million  ftC>"esM 
good  farm  land  laying  idle.  Because  of  good 
soil  and  climate  conditions  the  supply  of 
fodder  grains,  especially  corn  and  soybeans. 
"will  always  be  there,"  Butz  added. 

VS  experts  now  brieve  that  Russia  has 
lost  even  more  winter  wheat  this  year  be- 
cause of  bad  weather  than  they  estimated 
earlier  The  Soviets  have  already  made  a  big 
wheat  purchase  from  Canada  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  and  US.  officials  expect  to  close 
a  deal  of  their  own  in  the  current  talks. 
The  outlines  of  the  agreement  may  be  ready 
for  announcement  when  Mr.  Nixon  arrives 
In  Moscow.  ^  ^        . ,. 

In  his  conversation,  Butz  said  he  suggested 
that  the  Soviets  make  a  10-year  commit- 
ment to  buy  about  $200  million  worth  of 
VS  fodder  grains  annuaUy.  The  single  1972 
deal  U  expected  to  be  considerably  1^'- 

The  United  States  has  already  cleared  the 
way  for  export  this  year  of  more  than  1135 
mllUon  worth  of  feed  grains  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  Is  hard  pressed  to  grow  enough 
feed  for  its  expanding  livestock  industry.  The 
Russians  grow  enough  bread  grains  for  their 

"^'^e  Russians  want  to  spread  payments 
over  10  years  for  their  major  purchases,  but 
US  law  allows  only  three-year  credit  on 
farm  exports.  The  United  States  had  not 
previously  offered  even  these  terms  to  Mos- 

COW 

"It  Is  not  easy  for  some  living  in  this  so- 
ciety to  vmderstand  the  difficulty  of  changing 
a  law  the  United  States,"  Butz  said.  "One 
man  In  the  meeting  said  *Tou  are  the  agri- 
culture secretary,  why  don't  you  change  the 

The  secretary  said  he  agreed  that  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  a  two-way 
transaction  and  suggested  the  United  States 
would  be  interested  in  buying  gas  and  oU 
in  the  near  future. 

•la  the  last  half  of  the  1970s,"  Butz  said, 
"the  United  States  Is  going  to  need  new 
energy  sources." 

The  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  developing 
huge  new  oil  and  gas  fields  In  Siberia  and 
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is  exporting  fuels  to  Eastern  Europe.  To  de- 
velop overseas  trade  in  natural  gas.  however, 
would  require  expensive  arrangements  for 
liquifying  the  product  and  shipping  it  In 
special  tankers. 

Butz  suggested  that  the  United  States 
could  depend  on  oU  supplies  from  the  Soviet 
Union  as  safely  as  it  depends  on  oil  from  the 
Middle  East.  He  said  Brezhnev  also  promised 
to  provide  a  list  of  possible  manufactuerd 
goods  the  Soviet  Union  could  sell  In  America 

The  Soviets  are  "credible  traders  in  the 
world — their  credit  is  good  and  their  per- 
formance Is  good,"  Butz  said. 

Butz  was  highly  complimentary  of  Brezh- 
nev and  of  the  officials  who  guided  him  to 
showplace  farms.  "I  quickly  established  rap- 
port with  him."  Butz  said.  "He  Is  an  ex- 
tremely Intelligent  and  perceptive  individ- 
ual." 

(Prom  Parade  magazine,  Apr.  16. 1972] 
Mike  Friboitbg 

Q.  Who  Is  Mike  Prtbourg?  I  understand  he 
Is  one  American  who  has  more  money  than 
J.  Paul  Getty.  Howard  Hughes,  and  all  the 
Rockefellers  put  together.  The  soxirce  of  his 
wealth,  please,  and  something  about  him.  If 
you  will. — Andrew  Levy,  Ventura.  Calif. 

A.  Michei  Prtbourg,  68.  bom  in  Antwerp. 
Belgium,  into  a  distinguished  European  Jew- 
ish family  roughly  comparable  to  the  Roths- 
childs, is  president  and  chief  owner  of  Con- 
tinental Grain  Company  which  Is  worth 
somewhere  between  $2  and  $5  bilUon.  Conti- 
nental last  November  sold  the  Soviet  Union 
900.000  tons  of  U.S.  baxley,  2  million  tons  of 
Vja.  corn,  generally  handles  25  percent  of  the 
world's  to<»l  grain  shipments. 

Prtbourg.  who  served  In  VB.  Army  Intd- 
Ugenoe  In  World  War  n  as  a  private  first 
class.  Is  a  sedate,  charttable,  Prench-edu- 
cated-and-reared.  renaissance  man  who  re- 
sides In  New  York  City,  has  other  residences 
In  Paris.  Swlterland.  Connecticut,  the  French 
Riviera.  His  first  wife  died  about  20  years  ago. 
He  later  married  the  former  Mary  Ann  Steln- 
weg.  daughter  of  a  New  York  physician.  Prt- 
bourg has  fathered  five  children,  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  oldest  son.  Robert, 
attends  Elsenhower  College  In  Seneca  Palls. 
N.Y.  Prtbourg  is  an  extremely  private  Individ- 
ual who.  until  a  recent  Interview  with  Busi- 
ness Week,  stayed  clear  ot  the  public  press. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  12,  1972] 

Action  To   Avoid  Depending   on    Imported 

Fuels  Is  Ubged 

The  director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  George  L.  Lincoln,  says  the 
United  States  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  sobering 
energy  revolution  and  inevitably  faces  the 
hazards  of  at  least  some  dependence  on 
foreign  sources. 

Lincoln  said  yesterday  it  would  be  a  serious 
error  to  take  the  cheapest  solution  and  Im- 
port fuels  to  meet  sudden  at-home  shortages 
rather  than  to  begin  the  admittedly  costly 
investment  In  new  domestic  energy. 

"We  have  to  recognize  that  absolute  energy 
security  Is  no  longer  possible  In  the  foresee- 
able future,"  Lincoln  said,  "and  that  we  have 
to  accept  some  degree  of  hazard  while  ar- 
ranging to  avoid  a  situation  which  could 
be  crippling." 

Lincoln  testified  before  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  which  is  studying  U.S.  energy 
problems. 

"Energy  change  is  here  now,  leading  us  to 
short-run  and  mid-term  actions  which  could, 
however,  mortgage  or  even  foreclose  the 
longer-term  national-security  futxire."  Lin- 
coln said. 

Barry  J.  ShlUlto,  assistant  secretary  of  De- 
fense, predicted  10  to  16  years  of  Increasing 
dependence  on  fuel  Imports  from  insecure 
areas  of  the  world  and  after  that  the  possi- 
bility that  even  these  sources  will  be  Inade- 
quate. 

"Durtng  the  second  phase  only  our  best 
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efforts,  begun  now.  offer  hope  of  alleviating 
energy  problems,"  Shllllto  said. 

Linoc^n  said  that  since  the  oU-lmport 
situation  was  studied  three  years  ago  by  a 
Cabinet  task  force  there  have  been  several 
unexpected  developments: 

A  massive  upward  shift  In  energy  con- 
sumption wasn't  foreseen  then,  but  now  It  Is 
projected  that  by  1976  there  will  be  a  gap 
of  3  billion  barrels  per  day  between  oil  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

Environmental  complaints  about  the 
Alaska  pipeline  and  offshore  drilling  were  not 
anticipated;  nor  was  a  drop  in  the  use  of 
coal,  which  further  taxes  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

Most  dramatic,  Lincoln  said.  Is  that  no 
one  envisioned  "the  effective  International 
cartellzatlon  on  the  part  of  the  oil-producing 
countries"  which  has  boosted  world  crude-oU 
prtces  one-third  higher  than  the  task  force 
predicted  and  Increased  the  likelihood  of 
some  concerted  action  against  oil-dependent 
countrtes  like  the  United  States. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  14.  19721 
UJ3.  Corn  Looks  Good  to  Soviets 
(By  Charlotte  Salkowskl) 
Moscow. — Amertcan  corn  is  making  head- 
way. 

It  may  even  be  a  topic  of  conversation 
when  President  Nixon  meets  with  Soviet 
leaders  In  May. 

VS.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz, 
who  has  J\ist  completed  a  five-day  visit  here, 
says  that  Soviet-American  farm  talks  now 
under  way  could  result  In  long-term  Amert- 
can feed-grain  and  soybean  sales  amounting 
to  $200  million  a  year  or  more. 

The  talks  are  described  as  exploratory  at 
this  stage,  but  they  clearly  are  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  summit  visit  and  an- 
nouncement of  an  agreement  while  Mr.  Nixon 
is  here. 

In  a  clear  gesture  to  the  President,  party 
leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  himself  saw  Mr. 
Butz  this  week. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  burly  Soviet  lead- 
er has  received  an  Amertcan  official  since  he 
came  to  power.  (U.S.  Communist  Party  lead- 
ers are  the  only  other  Americans  who  have 
met  with  him  In  this  time.) 

Mr.  Butz  descrtbed  his  unusual  talk  with 
Mr.  Brezhnev  as  a  "frank,  warm,  and  open 
discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  Involved 
m  expanding  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
trtes." 

Disclosing  he  had  a  message  from  him  for 
the  President,  the  Amertcan  secretary  would 
not  go  Into  the  contents.  But  he  said  Mr. 
Brezhnev  Indicated  he  looked  forward  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  visit  and  would  extend  every  cour- 
tesy to  him  and  provide  transportation  to 
whatever  place  he  wanted  to  visit. 

The  head  of  the  Politb\iro  also  said  he 
wanted  a  "mlnlmiun  of  ceremony"  and  a 
"maximum  of  substantive  discussion"  dur- 
ing the  summit,  Mr.  Butz  told  newsmen  be- 
fore his  departure  Wednesday. 

The  Russians'  keen  interest  In  American 
feed  grains  Is  motivated  by  the  iirgency  of 
realizing  their  ambitious  five-year  plan  for 
boosting  livestock  production  In  order  to  Im- 
prove the  Soviet  people's  diet.  So  far,  the 
plan  is  not  off  to  a  good  start. 

The  harvest  of  grain  and  other  crops  in 
1971,  first  year  of  the  plan,  was  less  than 
the  previous  year.  Because  of  a  shortage  of 
fodder,  Soviet  farmers  continued  to  feed  large 
quantities  of  wheat  to  livestock,  and  this  re- 
duced bread-grain  reserves. 

Adding  to  the  Kremlin's  concern  is  the 
gloomy  outlook  for  this  year's  harvest  be- 
cause of  heavy  damage  to  the  winter  grain 
crop.  And,  aside  from  rising  domestic  needs, 
the  nation  has  large  grain-export  commit- 
ments to  East  European  and  other  countries. 
It  Is  against  the  background  of  such  diffi- 
culties that  the  Soviet  Union  says  It  now  Is 
prepared  to  Import  feed  grains  for  many 
years  to  come.  Last   year  it  already  made 


substantial  purchases.  Including  some  3.5 
mUllon  tons  from  the  United  States  in  a  one- 
gbot  cash  deal.  (Only  once  before,  in  1964. 
has  it  imported  American  grain.) 

PATMENT    TERMS    A    PROBLEM 

An  accord  for  regular  purchases  of  VS. 
grain  poses  obstacles,  however. 
Any  long-term  agreement — and  the  Rus- 
sians indicate  they  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
10  years— would  require  either  credit  (now 
limited  to  three  years  under  VS.  law)  or 
the  export  of  Soviet  commodities,  such  as 
raw  materials,  to  the  United  States  In  return. 

Mr  Butz  said  the  American  side  Is  realistic 
enough  to  know  such  a  big  agreement  Is  not 
possible  "unless  the  Russians  sell  something 
to  the  United  States." 

Hence  the  importance  of  the  general  trade 
talks  now  being  conducted  between  the  two 
sides  Under  discussion,  among  other  things. 
18  a  Joint  venture  for  the  delivery  of  vast 
quantities  of  Soviet  natural  gas  to  the  East- 
em  united  States  (a  commodity  the  Amer- 
icans are  interested  in  becaxise  of  mounting 
power  requirements) . 

COARSE    GRAINS    NEEDED 

What  the  Russians  want  to  buy  In  the  ag- 
ricultural field  are  coarse  grains,  including 
com,  as  well  as  soybeans.  The  latter  would 
provide  cooking  oU  as  weU  as  protein  for 
Uvestock  feed. 

Regular  grain  sales  would  also  benent 
American  farmers,  of  course.  And  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  VS.  economic  considerations  have 
been  a  factor  In  the  Nixon  administration's 
moves  to  liberalize  trade. 

Washington,  for  Instance,  has  lifted  the 
U.S.  regrilation  that  required  60  percent  of 
all  exports  to  be  shipped  in  American  vee- 

scls. 

The  Russians  still  view  the  absence  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  for  Soviet 
Imparts  as  well  as  restrictions  on  credit  as 
impediments  to  an  expansion  of  trade.  But, 
judging  from  the  optimism  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Butz,  the  desires  of  both  sides  to  do  business 
will  surmount  them. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  6.  1971] 
Three  Qbotjps  Sue  To  Block  Sale  of  Gas 
AND  On,  Leases  Oi*  Louisiana 
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tlon  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  proratlonlng 
systems. 

The  department  was  planning  to  hold  bid- 
ding on  78  offshore  tracts  on  Dec.  21  in  New 
Orleans.  Bight  tracts  origlnaUy  proposed  for 
leasing  were  withdrawn  because  of  their 
proximity  to  waterfowl  sanctuaries. 

The  environment  groups  requested.  In  their 
suit,  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  Interior 
faUed  to  comply  with  the  legal  prescription 
for  environmental  statements. 

They  also  asked  for  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  lease  sale  until  the  de- 
partment Is  Judged  to  have  oompUed  with 
the  law. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  6.  1972] 
Butz  To  Hold  Moscow  Talks  on  Grain 


Three  environment  groups  have  filed  suit 
to  block  the  Interior  Department's  Dec.  21 
sale  of  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the  outer  conU- 
nental  shelf  off  Louisiana. 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Sierra  Club 
filed  suit  Wednesday  In  U.S.  District  Court 
here,  contending  the  Interior  Deportment's 
environmental  impact  statement  on  the 
planned  sale  was  Inadequate. 

The  groups  said  the  statement  does  not 
discuss  adequately  the  possible  alternatives 
to  further  offshore  leasing,  such  as  Increased 
oU  Imports  or  an  end  to  the  proratlonlng 
system  by  which  Texas  and  Louisiana  Umlt 
their  oU  production. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton expressed  surprise  at  the  suit. 

A  spokesman  quoted  Morton  on  Friday  as 
saying:  "We  gave  very  serious  and  intensive 
study  to  alternatives  and  we  believe  we  fully 
compiled  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  which 
requires  the  preparation  of  environmental 
statements. 

"Further,  for  good  environmental  reasons, 
we  deleted  eight  tracts  from  the  sale  and  at- 
tached special  stipulations  to  16  of  the  re- 
maining tracts  that  are  being  offered  for 
lease. 

"We  anticipate  the  sale  will  alleviate  the 
critical  and  increasing  energy  shortage  in 
keeping  with  the  President's  energy  message 
to  the  Congress  on  June  4." 

The  department  spokesman  said  Intertor's 
environmental  imptict  statement  said  discus- 
sion of  oil  import  policy  or  other  energy 
sources  was  beyond  Its  scope.  It  did  not  men- 


(By  Elsie  Carper) 
Secretary  of  Agrtculture  Earl  Butz  will 
open  talks  In  Moscow  Monday  on  the  sale 
of  surplus  VS.  grains  and  feedstuffs  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  White  House  announced 
yesterday. 

Butz.  who  will  be  returning  the  visit  here 
last  December  of  Soviet  Agrtculture  Admin- 
istrator V.  V.  Matskevlch,  wlU  be  In  the  So- 
viet Union  from  April  8  to  12. 

Deputy  White  House  Press  Secretary  Ger- 
ald L.  Warren  said  Butz  also  will  continue 
discussions  that  began  here  with  Matskevlch 
on  ways  to  improve  livestock  and  poultry  pro- 
duction to  improve  the  diet  of  the  Soviet 
people. 

While  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Butz  wUl  take 
the  opportunity  to  open  talks  on  the  sale  of 
the  grains  and  feedstuffs,  Warren  said.  The 
negotiations  will  be  carrted  on  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clarence  D.  Palmby. 
Two  U.8.  firms.  Continental  and  Carglll, 
sold  3  million  tons  of  com  and  feed  grains 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  $136  mlUlon  last 
November.  It  was  the  first  major  sale  to  the 
Soviets  In  eight  years  and  followed  presiden- 
tial action  m  removing  a  requirement  that 
50  per  cent  of  grains  be  carrted  in  VS.  ships. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  been  trying  to  up- 
grade the  protein  diet  of  its  citizens  by  pro- 
ducing more  caUle,  hogs  and  poultry.  While 
the  Soviet  Union  grows  feed  grain,  it  cannot 
produce  enough  to  improve  the  diet  because 
of  climate,  political  or  Ideological,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  said. 

The  talks  will  cover  both  prtvate  and  pub- 
licly held  stocks  of  grains. 

This  country  has  a  surplus  of  grains  re- 
sulting from  overproduction.  In  1970,  the 
com  blight  wiped  out  15  per  cent  of  the  crop. 
Fearing  a  repetition,  farmers  planted  heavily 
In  1971,  expecting  15  per  cent  of  the  current 
crop  to  be  destroyed.  When  the  blight  did 
not  spread,  the  farmers  ended  up  with  a 
record  production.  There  are  indications  of 
another  bumper  crop  this  year,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  reported. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  tightened 
1972  crop  subsidy  programs  by  requiring 
farmers  to  take  a  larger  acreage  from  pro- 
duction of  key  crops. 

Farm  exports  durtng  the  year  ended  last 
June  30  set  a  record  value  of  $7.8  billion. 
Barring  dock  strtkes  this  sprtng,  the  current 
year's  value  could  set  another  record. 
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an  immediate  end  to  our  direct  and  in- 
direct military  involvement  in  the  sense- 
less and  cruel  war  in  Indochina  grows 
daily.  As  an  indication  of  that  sentiment, 
I  wish  to  insert  here  a  letter  from  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Lynn,  the  larg- 
est city  in  my  district.  This  letter,  passed 
unanimously  by  the  members  of  the 
council,  represents,  I  am  certain,  not  Just 
the  feelings  of  the  coimcilors  themselves, 
but  of  the  people  they  represent. 

I  commend  the  city  councilors  of  Lynn 
for  speaking  out  on  this  matter;  I  wish 
more  elected  oflBcials  would  follow  their 
lead;  and  I  wish  most  of  all  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  be- 
gin to  listen  to  them,  and  the  millions 
and  millions  of  Americans  who  agree 
with  them. 
The  letter  follows: 

Crrr  Council, 
Lynn.  Mass..  April  12,  1972. 
The  President, 
The  White  Home, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Lynn  City 
Council  adopted  an  Order  at  their  meeting 
of  Aprtl  11,  1972  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  you 
requesting  that  you  end  Amertcan  involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnamese  War  on  the  land  and 
in  the  air  and  that  the  Vietnamese  be  allowed 
to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

Your  consideration  of  this  request  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  Lynn  City  Council. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  P.  Martin, 
City  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  the  City  Council. 


RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  POS- 
TERED BY  STATE  HIGHWAY 
PATROLS 


LYNN  CITY  COUNCILORS  SPEAK 
OUT  ON  AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

of  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  17,  1972 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
evidence  that  the  American  people  want 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

op  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  to 
even  the  most  casual  observer  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  supporting  racist 
institutions  with  taxpayers  money  even 
though  these  institutions  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Perhaps  the  most  fla- 
grant case  is  that  of  the  State  highway 
patrols. 

Forty-nine  States  of  the  Union  have 
highway  patrols.  Those  States  employ 
40.000  State  policemen.  For  some  strange 
bigoted  reason  though,  only  250  are 
black  and  approximately  450  ofiBcers  are 
from  other  minorities.  The  State  of 
California  has  174  from  other  minorities 
and  Oklahoma  has  about  102  Indians. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  10  States 
that  have  no  black  troopers  and  only  five 
States  have  as  many  as  10  black  troop- 
ers. This  kind  of  racial  exclusion  is  not 
confined  solely  to  the  South.  Among 
those  States  with  no  black  troopers  are 
Idaho,  Iowa.  Massachusetts,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 
In  addition,  10  States  have  only  one 
black  oflacer  each.  They  are  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Minnesota,  Oreg<m, 
Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Michigan  has  1,704  troop- 
ers, but  only  six  are  black.  New  York  has 
3,275,  but  only  eight  are  black.  Ohio  has 
1,077  and  only  six  are  black.  In  my  own 
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state  of  Missouri,  there  are  733  of  which 
(Hily  two  are  black. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  most  seri- 
ous. The  Missouri  State  NAACP,  recently 
passed  a  resolution  focusing  on  ttiis  mat- 
ter. The  resolution  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  to  eliminate  these  in- 
equities by  immediately  issuing  a  direc- 
tive to  fill  the  existing  vacancies  with 
blacks  and  setting  up  an  afOrmative  ac- 
tion program  to  conform  with  Federal 
afiarmative  action  programs  that  are 
policed  to  include  blacks  in  every  area 
and  insure  fair  hiring  practices  and  up- 
grading procedures. 

I  bring  this  resolution  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

RiaoLTTTioN — Missouri  Highway  PATaot 
Whereas,  the  Missouri  Highway  Patrol  was 
created  by  the  PMty-slxth  General  Assembly 
of  Missouri  In  1931  to  serve  and  protect  the 
citizens  oZ  Missouri;  and 

Whereas,  since  its  Inception  It  has  con- 
sistently discriminated  agali^st  black  Mls- 
sourlans  In  Its  treatment  and  hiring  policies; 
an& 

Whereas,  the  Patrol  hires  more  than  1,300 
persons  In  the  nine  Highway  Patrol  districts 
and  only  two  patrolmen  are  black;  and 

Whereas,  black  Mlssourlans  have  shared  In 
the  developments  and  accomplishments  of 
Missouri;  and 

Whereas,  from  time  to  time  the  Missouri 
Highway  Patrol  Is  the  recipient  of  federal 
funds,  and  the  superintendent,  the  thirteen 
departmental  chiefs  and  nine  district  cap- 
tSLlns  are  white;  and 

Whereas,  Title  Seven  of  the  1968  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  the  Missouri  Iaw  prohibits 
discrimination  In  employment  regardless  of 
race;  and 

Whereas  the  Missouri  State  Conference  of 
NAACP  Branches  has  long  been  a  champion 
for  equality  for  all  people  of  Missouri. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Missouri 
State  Conference  of  NAACP  Branches  at  Its 
executive  session  held  In  Cape  Olrardeau, 
Missouri  on  February  19,  1972  requests  Gov- 
ernor Warren  E.  Heames  of  Missouri  to  act 
forthwith  to  eliminate  theise  Inequities  In  the 
Missouri  Highway  Patrol  by  immediately  Is- 
suing a  directive  to  flU  the  exlsUng  vacancies 
with  blacks  and  set-up  an  affirmative  action 
program  to  conform  with  federal  affirmative 
action  programs  that  are  policed  to  Include 
blacks  In  every  area  and  Insiire  fair  hiring 
practices  and  up-grading  procedures;  and 

Be  it  ftirther  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  directed  to  the  following  indi- 
viduals and  agencies  for  their  sumwrt: 
The  National  NAACP. 

The    Missouri    Commission     on    Himian 
Rights. 
The  MlssoTul  Attorney  General's  Office. 
The  UjB.  Justice  Department. 
The  Missouri  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Council. 

The  I"ederal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Program. 

The  Region  V  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Council. 
The  Missouri  Senators. 
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the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Mrs.  Jacob  W.  Vorous,  Maryland 
State  Regent,  and  other  officials  of  the 
DAR  will  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Emily  Nel- 
son Ritchie  McLean,  a  native  of  Fred- 
erick. Md.,  and  sixth  president  general  of 
the  DAR. 

The  tribute  to  Mrs.  McLean  will  take 
place  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  in  Fred- 
erick where  Mrs.  McLean  is  buried.  The 
officers  and  guests  of  the  DAR  will  travel 
by  bus  from  Washington  and  dedicate  a 
marker  at  Mrs.  McLean's  grave.  Mrs. 
Emily  Ritchie  McLean  was  one  of  Fred- 
erick's most  distinguished  citizens  who 
spent  her  life  in  Maryland  and  New  York 
working  diligently  for  civic  causes.  I 
would  like  to  join  the  DAR  in  theh-  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  this  distinguished 
lady. 


April  17,  1972 


AprU  17,  1972 


SATXJRDAY  WAS  CARL  ALBERT  DAY 
IN  McALESTER,  OKLA. 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
MRS.  EMILY  NELSON  RITCHIE 
McLEAN 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MASTLAKO 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22, 
Mrs.  Donald  Spicer.  president  general  of 


or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
spearheaded  by  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  Carl  Albert's  hometown  of 
McAlester  honored  its  outstanding  fa- 
vorite son  Saturday. 

Carl  Albert,  our  colleague  and  our 
Speaker,  holds  the  highest  governmental 
position  ever  held  by  an  Oklahoman,  and 
his  hometown  has  every  right  to  be 
proud.  We  all  know  Speaker  Albert  and 
his  work  in  Washingrton.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  real  key  to  Carl  Albert 
is  the  close  tie  he  has  always  maintained 
with  his  people  at  home. 

Carl  Albert  has  been  majority  whip, 
majority  leader,  and  now  Speaker  of  the 
House,  but  he  has  never  forgotten  that 
first  and  foremost  he  is  the  Congressman 
from  the  Third  District  of  Oklahoma. 
His  record  of  service  to  that  district 
should  make  more  than  a  few  of  us  en- 
vious. 

To  illustrate  the  way  the  people  at 
home  feel  about  Carl  Albert.  I  insert 
an  editorial  from  Saturday's  McAlester 
Democrat  in  the  Record,  along  with  a 
compilation  of  remarks  by  other  south- 
eastern Oklahoma  editors  from  the  same 
paper: 

Mk.   Speaker 

This  Is  Carl  Albert  Day  in  McAlester  and 
wo  at  The  Democrat  would  like  to  Join  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees in  honoring  Oklahoma's  favorite  son. 

The  "Little  Giant"  is  a  source  of  special 
pride  to  persons  in  this  area  and  we  will 
never  be  able  to  repay  him  for  his  many 
years  of  service  to  this  area.  Carl  Albert  Is  a 
true  legend  of  modem  times,  but  legends 
don't  Just  happen. 

Carl  Albert  has  risen  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion of  any  Oklahoman  in  history  but  has  re- 
tained a  great  personal  feeling  for  the  people 
of  his  home  district  and  srtate.  His  memory, 
his  intelligence  and  his  forensic  abilities 
have  carried  him  far,  but  he  has  never  failed 
to  remember  his  constituents.  We  could  never 
forget  Carl  Albert. 

House  SpecUcer  Albert  is  a  great  American, 
a  great  Oklahoman  and  most  important,  a 
great  friend  to  persons  here.  It  is  this  friend- 
ship which  promoted  this  special  Carl  Albert 


souvenir  edition.  Thanks  for  everything  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Other  Editors  Praise  Albert 

(By  John  Lokey,  Johnston  County  Capitol 
Democrat) 

"Carl  Alb«t  is  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing and  brilliant  persons  of  Southeastern 
Oklahoma,"  says  John  Lokey,  editor  of  the 
Johnston  County  Capital-Democrat  in 
Tishomingo. 

"We're  all  mighty  proud  of  him  and  I  dont 
think  the  'eastern  establishment'  has  given 
him  enough  credit  for  the  leadership  he 
really  has  .  .  .  but  they'll  come  around  to  it." 

(By  Jim  Nicholson,  Tallhlna  American) 

Tallhlna  American  newspaper  editor  Jim 
Nicholson  says  that  the  people  of  this  area 
"have  the  highest  esteem  for  Carl  Albert." 

"He  has  been  very  kind  to  the  people  of 
the  Kiamlchi  and  Tallhlna  Valley  and  has 
assisted  us  in  many  projects,"  says  Nichol- 
son. 

He  attributed  part  of  his  area's  feeling  for 
the  House  Speaker  to  the  Caxl  Albert  Lake 
which  gives  rural  water  service  to  three  dif- 
ferent counties. 

The  highest  tribute  Nicholson  had  for  Al- 
bert was  that  when  people  of  this  area  have 
a  problem  "they  can  write  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington and  get  a  response  .  .  .  that's  more 
than  can  be  said  for  many  officials,"  says 
Nicholson. 

(By  Fred  Stovall,  Latimer  County  News) 

Latimer  County  News  Tribune  editor  Fred 
Stovall  says  that  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
"is  one  of  the  greatest  living  Americans  of 
this  century,"  and  continued,  "he's  more 
than  a  good  statesman  ...  he  is  a  fine 
man." 

Stovall  says  he  has  known  Albert  since  he 
first  ran  for  office,  "and  I've  had  a  friendship 
with  him  since  that  time."  Stovall  and  his 
paper  gave  Albert  full  press  coverage  recently 
when  the  Hovise  Speaker  was  the  speaker  at 
the  dedication  of  a  public  bousing  project 
last  year. 

(By  Bob  Kldd,  Poteau  News) 

Bob  Kldd,  editor  of  the  Poteau  News,  says 
Carl  Albert  and  his  poUtical  career  "has  been 
of  definite  value  to  the  state  of  Oklahoma." 

The  editor,  who  caUs  himself  "an  opinion- 
ated old  codger,"  says  he  came  to  his  feelings 
of  the  House  Speaker  through  his  knowing 
Albert  for  some  25  years. 

"Carl  Albert  has  supported  aU  legislation 
that  pertains  to  higher  education  .  .  .  and 
he  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  library  services," 
says  Kldd. 

Kldd  says  that  through  Albert's  Influence, 
"Congress  has  at  times  been  lenient  with 
funds,"  which  he  says  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  building  of  a  library  in  Poteau  about 
five  years  ago. 

(By  Gene  Nesbit.  Hugo  DaUy  News) 
Gene  Nesbit,  news  editor  of  the  Hugo  DaUy 
News  reports  that  his  paper  "has  a  high  re- 
gard for  Carl  Albert." 

"He  certamiy  has  done  a  tremendous  Job 
m  numerous  ways  for  the  people  of  our  area," 
says  Nesbit. 

One  of  the  top  items  Nesbit  says  Albert  has 
helped  with  U  the  building  of  the  Hugo  Dam 
which  win  serve  the  area  as  a  water  supply 
and  recreational  lake.  The  project  Is  slated 
for  completion  in  about  another  year. 

(By  Albert  (Bud)  Rleson.  Jr.,  Ardmore  DaUy 
Ardmoi    . ) 

"I  think  Carl  Albert  is  doing  a  great  Job 
for  the  people  of  this  district."  says  Albert 
(Bud)  Riesen,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Dally 
Ardmorite  at  Ardmore. 

"I  think  he's  great,"  he  added.  "We're  cer- 
tainly happy  he  holds  such  a  responsible 
position  as  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  wish  htm  much  luck  and 
continued  succeas." 


(By  W.  D.  Little,  Ada  Evening  News) 
"Politically,  Carl  Albert  is  one  of  the  most 
nowerful  men  In  Oklahoma  and  the  world, 
^ys   W.    D.    Little,    publisher   of    the    Ada 

evening  News.  .       _,  

Little  says  that  the  House  Speaker  sym- 
bolizes the  frontier  story  of  rising  on  his  own 
merit  and  utilizing  his  Inherited  talents  to 
the  benefit  of  Oklahoma." 

The  daily  newspaper  publisher  says  that 
Albert  has  helped  "with  a  tremendous  num- 
her  •  of  problems  directly  and  Indirectly  af- 
fMtmg  Ada  residents.  He  cited  his  "fantastic 
recall  of  all  he  has  ever  known  of  any  com- 
munity "  and  his  "uncanny  Insight  into  aU 
kinds  of  problems"  as  reasons  for  Alberts 

^""H^has  the  most  unvisual  grasp  of  any 
importance  In  his  district  or  the  world  at 
large  .  he's  Just  as  much  on  call  by  presi- 
dents on  International  problems  only  indi- 
rectly affecting  Oklahomans  as  he  is  on  call 
in  his  district,"  says  Little. 


FLAGRANT  VIOLA-HON   OP   INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 


Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Weaker,  from 
a  quick  review  of  the  wire  reports  this 
morning.  I  find  that  the  perennial  critics 
of  our  efforts  to  produce  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam  are  at  it  agam. 
completely  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  ta- 
vasion  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  international  law  and  a  cal- 
lous disregard  of  the  long  negotiations 
which  have  been  conducted  in  Paris. 

The  Soviet  involvement  in  this  North 
Vietnamese  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  is 
very  effectively  analyzed  in  an  editorial 
in  the  San  Diego  Union  of  April  8  which 
I  insert  into  the  Record  in  part  to  bal- 
ance the  antiadministration  items  that 
have  received  publicity  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  logic. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Prelude  to  Summtt:  Russia  Uses  Hakoi  in 
Power  Bid 
The  tanks,  missiles,  artillery  and  other 
weapons  pouring  across  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  into  South  Vietnam  in  the  hands  of  an 
invading  army  axe  on  a  journey  that  began 
half  a  world  away— in  the  arms  factories  or 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  East  Eu- 
rope That  much  Is  obvious.  We  are  left  to 
conjecture  why  the  Russians  have  chosen 
this  moment  to  be  so  bold  and  visible  m 
their  support  of  North  Vietnam's  all-out  ^- 
fort  to  bring  down  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam.  ^    ^         .  __  . 

As  sponsors  of  India  in  the  December  In- 
vasion of  East  Pakistan,  the  Russians  may 
well  have  learned  that  they  need  fear  no 
scolding  or  reprisal  from  the  United  Nations 
for  aiding  and  abetting  the  violation  of  bor- 
ders. Neither  the  U.N.  nor  the  Internatlonaa 
Control  Commission  set  up  to  police  the  1954 
Geneva  Agreement  has  shown  the  wUl  to  re- 
act when  North  Vietnam  has  violated  the 
DMZ  in  the  past.  Now  more  than  ever,  we 
see  that  the  Demilitarized  Zone  has  meant 
nothing  to  the  Communists  as  a  symbol  of 
International  law. 

It  Is  impoesible  to  view  the  Soviet  role  in 
the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  without  con- 
sidering the  figure  of  OMnmunist  China  in 
the  background.  The  Chinese  Communists 
would  like  to  be  the  chief  sponsors  of  revolu- 
tion m  Asia.  With  their  own  borders  men- 
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aced  by  Soviet  armies,  howevCT,  they  have 
precious  little  to  spare  In  the  way  of  heavy 
arms  for  an  ally— as  the  Pakistanis  learned. 
The  Russians  may  be  showing  the  world— 
and  Peking  in  particular— that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  assert  their  power  in  Southeast  Asia 
as  weU  as  elsewhere.  They  would  deny  the 
impression  left  by  President  Nixon's  visit  to 
Peking  that  Communist  China  is  the  prin- 
cipal power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  charting 
the  oovurse  of  events  In  the  Far  East. 

The  North  Vietnamese  offensive  has  fallen 
midway  between  Mr.  Nixon's  China  trip  and 
his  visit  to  Moscow  scheduled  to  begin  May 
22.  An  obvious  question  U  whether  the  Rus- 
sians are  hoping  to  make  their  support  of 
North  Vietnam  a  bargaining  chip  in  the  Mos- 
cow talks,  and  have  taken  this  opportunity 
to  enhance  its  value. 

The  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam  are 
now  struggling  to  meet  a  three-pronged  in- 
vasion of  their  country,  stripped  of  the  aid 
of  the  American  troops  and  relying  desperate- 
ly on  U.S.  air  power  for  support  of  their 
ground  forces.  We  can  now  see  that  the  scal- 
ing down  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  has  been  paralleled  by  a  scaling  up- 
ward of  the  Soviet  commitment  to  North 
Vietnam. 

The  American  people  have  hoped  and 
prayed  that  an  underlying  desire  for  peace 
on  aU  sides  would  bring  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  Indochina  with  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops.  With  a  power  Uke  the  Soviet 
Union  using  its  alUes  to  keep  the  fires  of  war 
ablaze,  the  outlook  for  real  peace— in  Indo- 
china and  elsewhere— is  gloomy  indeed. 


JOHN  C.  SEVERING  MERITS  FIRST 
ANNUAL  DANTE  AWARD 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 
Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr. 
John  C.  Severino.  vice  president  of  ABC 
and  general  manager  of  WLS-TV.  chan- 
nel 7.  in  Chicago,  who  will  receive  the 
nrst  annual  Dante  Award  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans  on 
May  5  at  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  at  the 
Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel.  ^,.  v.  ,. 

The  Dante  Award  has  been  established 
to  extend  recognition  annuaUy  to  an  in- 
dividual in  the  mass  media  communica- 
tion field  who  has  made  a  positive  con- 
tribution toward  fostering  good  human 

relations.  , ,    ,      . .     .^ 

As  the  person  responsible  for  the  for- 
mat and  presentation  of  news  on  channel 
7.  John  Severino  has  demonstrated  sen- 
sitivity to  the  concerns  and  special  needs 
of  ethnic  groups.  Under  his  direction. 
WUS-TV  has  presented  the  news  objec- 
tively, has  recognized  specific  issues  of 
concern  to  various  ethnic  groups,  and 
has  defended  the  civil  and  human  rights 
of  all  groups. 

By  encouraging  forthright  coverage  or 
news  events  and  current  issues,  John 
Severino  has  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  his  fellow  citizens  and  he 
has  rendered  outstanding  service  to  aU 
races.  nationaUties.  and  creeds.  He  is  in- 
deed a  deserving  recipient  of  the  first 
annual  Dante  Award. 

Mr.  Severino  joined  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  as  an  account  execu- 
tive in  1965.  and  over  the  years  held  in- 
creasingly more  responsible  positions  un- 
til 1970  when  he  was  aw>ointed  as  an 
ABC  vice  president  and  general  manager. 
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He  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  Connect- 
icut. He  earned  both  his  B.A.  degree  In 
economics  and  business  administration 
and  his  MA.  degree  Li  business  educa- 
tion from  the  University  of  Connecticut. 
After  winning  honors  as  an  outstanding 
tackle  while  an  undergraduate,  John 
Severino  served  as  an  assistant  football 
coach  for  the  university  during  the 
spring  and  fall  of  1960.  He  also  received 
the  Kappa  Delta  Phi  Honorary  Educa- 
tion Fraternity  Award  as  the  male  grad- 
uate student  having  the  liighest  aca- 
demic average  and  was  on  the  university's 
deans  list  for  graduate  academic  accom- 
plishments, o  r     ..W   11 

At  one  time  he  served  as  head  football 
coach  of  the  PorUand  Seahawks  of  the 
AUantic  Coast  Professional  FootbaU 
League,  as  an  account  executive  in  Bos- 
ton for  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.. 
and  also  as  an  account  executive  for 
the  Maine  Broadcasting  Co.,  Portiand. 
Maine.  _„     ^  . 

Dante  Alighieri,  auUior  of  "The  Divine 
Comedy."  in  whose  name  the  Dante 
Award  was  established  by  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans— an 
umbrella  organization  comprised  of  more 
than  40  civic  organizations  in  the  Chi- 
cagoland  area — was  a  champion  of  truth 
in  liis  time.  John  Severino,  by  his  in- 
novations in  the  format  and  presentation 
of  news  on  WLS-TV.  has  become  a 
champion  of  truth  in  our  time. 

Again.  I  congratulate  him,  his  devoted 
wife.  Sally  Anne,  and  their  two  sons,  J. 
Mark  and  David,  on  meriting  this  recog- 
nition and  honor,  and  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  John  Severino  for  abundant 
good  health  and  continuing  success  in 
his  endeavors  in  the  years  ahead. 


ADAM  C.  POWELL 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  12,  1972 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  in- 
dividual and  a  Congressman,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  was  the  symbol  of  hope 
for  millions  of  black  Americans.  He  was 
a  man  of  enormous  coiu-age,  unafraid, 
and  wUling  to  fight  for  what  he  believed 
in.  He  served  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
poor  and  oppressed  in  a  nation  of 
abounding  affluence.  In  this  capacity  he 
represented  a  national  ccaistituency, 
reaching  beyond  the  barriers  of  race, 
creed,  and  naticmal  origin. 

For  many  years  to  come.  Adam  Pow- 
eU's  landmark  legislation  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  civil  rights  will  stand  as 
a  living  memorial  to  this  dynamic  fighter 
for  equal  justice  for  all  men.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Adam  CTayton  Powell  was 
the  dominating  Influence  in  securing 
passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  as  well  as  numerous  civil 
rights  bills  during  the  1960'8.  These  are 
merely  a  few  of  the  major  pieces  of 
legislation  that  passed  through  Cl»lr- 
man  PoweU's  committee  during  his  ten- 
ure  Adam  Clayton  PoweU's  impressive 
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legislative  record  will  long  remind  us  of 
bl8  diligent  and  distinguished  service  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  I  mourn  his 
passing. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  TO  NINTH  DIS- 
TRICT CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  17,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  text  of  my  third 
weekly  report  on  "Crime  and  Criminal 
Justice  in  the  United  States" : 

Chime   and    Cribmnal    Justice   in   the 
UNmo)  States 

America's  prisons  have  been  described  as 
the  stepchildren  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. They  rank  at  the  lowest  level  of  priority 
for  funds  and,  instead  of  serving  as  reha- 
bilitation centers,  they  are  little  more  than 
human  warehouses.  Fully  80  percent  of  their 
inmates  come  back  again,  convicted  of  an- 
other crime.  (This  is  the  most  important 
statistic  on  crime,  say  the  experts). 

The  best  hope  to  reduce  crime  Is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  "repeaters,"  and  no  other 
single  effort  within  the  system,  other  than 
an  effective  corrections  program,  holds  a 
fraction  of  the  potential  to  reduce  crime. 
Cutting  the  recidivism,  or  "returnee"  rate  to 
prisons,  by  half  wotUd  mean  a  reduction  of 
about  60  percent  in  the  nation's  crime  rate. 

Our  prisons  tend  to  be  places  of  meaning- 
less work,  violence,  drugs  and  despair.  About 
95  percent  of  all  expenditures  for  corrections 
facilities  Is  for  custody,  and  only  6  percent 
is  for  education  and  training.  State  prisons, 
especially,  tend  to  have  as  first  priorities  work 
programs  to  bring  Income  to  the  system,  and 
inmates  are  thrust  into  license  plate  manu- 
facturing, or  some  similar  effort,  which  fails 
to  equip  them  for  "outside"  employment. 

While  federal  and  state  corrections  facilities 
usually  have  some  form  of  rehabilitation, 
local  jails  are  greatly  deficient  in  this  area. 
These  Jails  usually  lack  the  funds  for  any 
effective  program  of  work  or  education,  and 
the  Inmates  become  a  Jimable  of  short-term 
and  first-term  offenders,  hardened  criminals 
awaiting  trial,  appeal  or  conviction,  and 
other  likmates  being  held  for  other  authori- 
ties. Of  the  4,037  JaUs  In  the  nation,  89  per- 
cent have  no  facilities  for  exercise,  89  percent 
no  educational  facilities,  49  percent  have  no 
medical  facilities,  26  percent  are  without 
visiting  facilities,  and  1.4  percent  do  not  even 
have  toilet  facilities. 

All  through  the  system  there  is  a  critical 
lack  of  specialists  such  as  caseworkers,  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists  and  counselors.  There 
Is  a  shortage,  too,  of  adequately  trained  and 
adequately  paid  guards.  Corrections  officers 
average  less  than  $6,000  a  year,  and  only 
about  20  percent  of  them  work  at  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Penologists  agree  that  about  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  present  Inmates  are  a  danger  to 
society  and  not  capable  of  rehabilUatlon.  If 
the  remaining  Inmates  can  be  corrected  In 
less  volatile,  less  restrictive  local  Institutions, 
fewer  maximum  security  prisons  will  be  re- 
quired. Rehabilitation,  then,  must  be  the  goal 
of  the  corrections  system.  Following  convic- 
tion: 

1.  Such  prisoners  mxist  be  screened  and 
classified  and  rehabUlUtion  procedures  de- 
veloped for  them  which  are  flexible  enough 
to  deal  with  the  prisoners  individually — the 
drunk  driver,  the  bank  robber,  the  embezzler 
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and  the  rapist  require  vastly  different  reha- 
bilitation methods. 

2.  A  brother  range  of  alternatives  for  deal- 
ing with  offenders  must  be  developed.  Options 
should  range  from  total  release  to  total  con- 
finement, including  work  releases,  halfway 
houses,  pre-release  guidance  centers,  commu- 
nity supervision,  and  most  Importantly,  sepa- 
rate facilities  for  Juvenile  offenders. 

3.  Vocational  training  In  high  employment 
fields  should  be  expanded  and  meaningful 
work  experience  In  prison  Industries  made 
available  to  the  Inmates. 

4.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  small 
correctional  centers,  located  in  the  commu- 
nity or  the  area  they  serve  and  offering  flex- 
ible treatment  which  Includes  partial  release, 
Job  training  and  counseling.  These  centers 
place  offenders  near  the  staJbllizing  influences 
of  family  and  work. 

6.  Indeterminate  sentences  should  be  con- 
sidered under  certain  circumstances. 

6.  Skilled  manpower  in  corrections  must  be 
increased  at  all  levels  of  the  system. 

With  19  out  of  every  20  persons  sent  to 
prison  eventually  returning  to  society,  it  Is 
apparent  that  reforms  In  the  present  system, 
and  a  change  in  the  public's  attitude  about 
the  system,  are  needed  If  we  are  going  to 
"turn  around"  the  rising  crime  rate. 


April  17,  1972 


POSTAL  SERVICE  IS  BEING  NUDGED 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ApHl  17,  1972 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hope- 
ful, as  many  of  our  colleagues  are,  of 
seeing  a  new  success  story  written  by  the 
XJS.  Postal  Service.  While  the  Service's 
first  few  months  were  rocky,  and  mis- 
takes were  made  in  several  areas;  the 
new  attitude  of  determination  demon- 
strated by  Postmaster  General  Elmer 
Klassen  is  encouraging. 

With  thL.  in  mind,  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  an  editorial  from  the 
March  31,  1972,  edition  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press.  I  believe  we  all  can  agree 
with  the  conclusion: 

If  he   (Postmaster  General  Klassen)   suc- 
ceeds in  staving  off  another  rate  increase  at 
year's  end  It  will  be  a  record  In  which  the 
postal  service  can  take  Justified  pride. 
[Prom  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 
Mar.  31,  1972] 
Postal  Skbvice  Beinc  Nttdgkd 

Postmaster  General  Elmer  Klassen,  who 
formerly  was  president  of  American  Can  Co.. 
is  trying  to  promote  efficiency  practices  and 
policies  In  the  postal  service. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  740,000  postal 
workers,  he  warns  that  high  maUlng  costs 
and  sloppy  service  are  Injuring  poet  office 
prestige. 

Klassen  ordered  a  90-day  freeze  on  new  hlr- 
Ings  and  called  for  more  efficient  operations 
In  the  hope  of  avoiding  a  $460  mUllon  in- 
crease In  postal  rates  now  In  prospect  for 
next  January. 

Noting  that  first-class  stamps  have  Jumped 
from  a  nickel  to  8  cents  in  the  past  14  years, 
he  said,  "The  public  Is  not  ready  to  absorb 
another  postal  rate  increase  unless  we  can 
clearly  demonstrate  that  we  have  Improved 
our  service  and  that  our  costs  have  been 
dramatically  reduced.  We  must  learn  to  live 
within  our  Income." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  some  utUltles 
companies  now  deliver  their  own  bills  instead 
of  maUIng  them,  and  that  tdrlines  and  bus 


companies  are  moving  more  packages.  He 
cited  public  complaints  of  package  damage 
in  the  postal  service.  This  means,  said  Klas- 
sen, that  private  carriers  are  giving  real  com- 
petition to  the  post  office,  and  it  behooves 
postal  employes  to  realize  that  their  Jobs  and 
careers  are  at  stake  in  the  future. 

Moving  the  nation's  vast  flow  of  mail  has 
become  a  tremendous  task.  Progress  Is  being 
made  on  mechanization  and  adoption  of  new 
technologies,  fields  which  hold  out  hope  for 
the  future.  But  general  Increases  in  efficiency 
also  are  important.  Klassen  evidently  is  mak- 
ing determined  efforts  in  these  directions. 
If  he  succeeds  In  staving  off  another  rate  in- 
crease at  year's  end  it  will  be  a  record  in 
which  the  postal  service  can  take  Justified 
pride. 


IN  RUSSIA.  FAITH  IN  THE 
SCALPEL 


April  17,  1972 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reviewed  a  novel 
called  "Forever  Flowing"  which  is  one  of 
the  most  devastating  attacks  yet  on  Com- 
mimlst  political  attitudes  by  a  resident 
Russian. 

The  author,  Vaslly  Grossman,  suggests 
that  commimlsm  is  not  unattractive,  but 
in  fact,  too  attractive,  because  it  is  us- 
able as  a  Utopian  ideal  with  which  to 
justify  political  oppression. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  states: 

What  Grossman  learned  along  with  so 
many  other  unhappy  Russians  was  that  when 
a  society  and  its  leaders  cannot  perceive 
that  the  realities  of  human  existence  In  the 
present  are  more  Important  than  romantic 
and  Utopian  concepts,  they  can  become  the 
victims  of  their  concepts.  Perhaps  the  thing 
that  Westerners  should  most  fear  from  Rus- 
sia '8  the  discontent  and  frustration  of  a 
nation  that  has  paid  a  fantastic  price  for 
its  illusions  and  having  mistakenly  measured 
their  worth  in  terms  of  the  price  rather  than 
the  value,  would  like  to  foist  them  on  others. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
"In  Russia,  Faith  in  the  Scalpel."  which 
follows: 

In  Russia,  Faith  in  The  Scalpel 
(By  George  MeUoan) 

One  of  the  riddles  of  International  politics, 
and  one  that  has  considerable  Importance, 
has  to  do  with  the  national  character  and 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Is  there  some  inherent  force  within  the  na- 
tion that  drives  it  on  a  course  of  Imperialism 
and  thus  makes  it  a  threat  to  world  peace? 
Or  does  it  merely  react  to  what  It  sees  as 
a  threat  to  its  own  security  from  the  Western 
democracies?  The  question  has  special  in- 
terest now  as  President  Nixon  prepares  to 
treat  with  the  Russians  against  a  backdrop 
of  renewed  fireworks  in  Vietnam. 

Some  Americans  challenge  the  assumption 
that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  national  char- 
acter, but  Europeans  give  more  currency  to 
such  generalizations  and  Russians  particu- 
larly so,  as  a  reading  of  some  of  the  best  writ- 
ers Rxissla  has  produced  will  attest.  One  of 
the  greatest  preoccupations  of  Russian  au- 
thors has  been  with  the  Russian  character. 

Among  the  latest  and  most  Interesting 
such  introspections  to  come  to  the  West  is  a 
novel  called  "Forever  Flowing"  (Harper  & 
Row,  $6.95,  247  pages,  English  translation  by 


Thomas  P.  Whitney) .  The  book,  written  by  a 
relatively  obscure  Russian  noveUst  named 
Vaslly  Grossman  before  his  death  in  1964,  has 
been  a  long  time  finding  Its  way  from  Rus- 
sia's literary  underground  to  the  West.  The 
reason  is  understandable.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  devastating  attacks  yet  on  Russian  po- 
litical attitudes  by  a  resident  Russian. 

In  Grossman's  view,  there  Is  a  vast  and 
often  unrecognized  chasm  that  separates 
essence  of  Russian  life  and  lUe  in  the  West- 
ern democracies.  The  differences,  he  says,  is 
that  in  the  West  development  was  based  on 
a  growth  in  freedom,  whUe  Russia's  develop- 
ment has  been  based  on  the  Intensification  of 
slavery.  In  1917,  Grossman  writes,  Russia  had 
Its  chance  to  escape  its  1,000-year  history  of 
slavery  but  in  choosing  Lenin  as  Its  leader  ac- 
tually chose  a  continuation  of  the  historical 

process.  

"The  shattering  of  Russian  life  carried  out 
by  Lenin  was  thoroughgoing,"  according  to 
Grossman.  "Lenin  destroyed  the  way  of  life 
dominated  by  the  outlook  of  the  landed  no- 
bles; he  destroyed  the  factory  owners  and 
merchants.  Yet  Lenin  himself  was  the  slave 
of  Russian  history  and  he  preserved  that  link 
between  progress  and  slavery  which  has  his- 
torically been  Russia's  curse." 

Moreover,  contends  Grossman  In  a  pessi- 
mistic note  for  Western  readers.  Lenin's  trag- 
edy was  more  than  a  Russian  tragedy.  The 
1,000-year     Russian     law     of     development 
through  slavery  now  has  become  a  world- 
wide law  as  numerous  other  political  leaders 
have  witnessed  Its  efficacy  and  simplicity.  . 
That  Is  Indeed  a  somber  view,  and  "For- 
ever Plowing"  Is  a  somber  book,  written  with 
substantial  power.  It  is  set  in  1957  and  its 
protagonist,  Ivan  Grigoryevich,  has  returned 
to  some  of  his  old  haunts  after  having  spent 
30  years  In  Soviet  prison  camps.  His  crime 
had  been  an  espousal  of  political  freedom  in 
a  speech  when  he  was  a  university  student. 
Through  the  memories  of  Ivan  Grigoryev- 
ich and  the  old  and  new  friends  he  meets, 
Grossman  recounts  the  horrors  of  post-revo- 
lutionary Russia — ^the  prison-camps,  the  mass 
liquidations,  the  mass  evictions  and  starva- 
tion of  the  peasant  "kulaks,"  the  treachery 
among  onetime  friends  and  associates.  This 
StaUn  era  is  one  of  the  greatest  horror  tales 
of  mankind's  history  and  few  writers  tell  It 
better  than  Grossman,  one  of  Its  survivors.  In 
the   end  Ivan  Grigoryevich,   as  Grossman's 
alter  ego,  draws  a  slngxilar  conclusion: 

"When  Ivan  Grigoryevich  thought  about 
1937,  or  about  the  women  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  on  their  husbands'  ac- 
count, or  about  total  collectivization  and  the 
famine  in  the  covmtryslde,  or  about  the  laws 
that  imposed  prison  sentences  on  workers 
who  were  20  minutes  late  to  work  or  con- 
demned peasants  to  eight  years  In  camp  for 
taking  a  few  stalks  of  grain,  he  did  not  see 
In  his  mind's  eye  the  mustached  man  in 
Jackboots  and  field  shirt— Stalin. 

"He  saw  Lenin.  .  .  All  the  triumphs  of 
party  and  state  were  bound  up  with  the 
name  of  Lenin.  But  all  the  cruelty  lnfUct«d 
on  the  nation  also  lay — tragically — on  Len- 
in's shoulders.  . . . 

"The  history  of  the  Russian  state  did  not 
choose  for  its  purposes  Lenin's  endearing, 
humane  and  human  qualities,  but  cast  them 
aside  as  unwanted  trash.  .  .  Throughout  the 
whole  history  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement,  such  qualities  as  love  of  the  peo- 
ple, inherent  in  many  of  the  revolutionary 
intellectuals,  whose  meekness  and  readiness 
to  endure  suffering,  seemed  unequaled  since 
the  epoch  of  the  first  Christians,  mingled 
with  diametrically  opposed  attributes,  and 
these,  too,  were  inherent  in  many  Russian 
revolutionaries — contempt  for  and  disregard 
of  human  suffering,  subservience  to  abstract 
theories,  the  determination  to  annihilate  not 
merely  enemies  but  those  comrades  who  de- 
viated even  slightly  from  the  particular  ab- 
straction In  question." 
The  key  to  the  personalities  of  the  revolu- 
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tlonarles,  in  Grossman's  view,  was  what  he 
describes  as  "sectarian  ^  determinism,  the 
readiness  to  supress  today's  living  freedom 
for  the  sake  of  an  imaginary  freedom  tomor- 
row and  to  violate  universal  canons  of  mo- 
rality for  the  sake  of  the  world  to  do.  .  .  ." 

The  sources  of  this  type  of  personality  lie 
deep  within  the  1,000-year  depths  of  Russia. 
Grossman  says,  but  the  20th  century  brought 
such  men  from  the  wings  onto  the  main 
stage.  "This  sore  of  person  behaves  among 
other  people  as  a  surgeon  does  In  the  wards 
of  a  hospital.  His  interest  In  the  patients, 
their  fathers,  wives,  mothers,  his  Jokes,  his 
conversations,  his  taking  part  In  fund-rais- 
ing drives  on  behalf  of  homeless  children  or 
retired  workers  living  on  their  pensions— any 
and  all  of  this  is  meaningless  and  superficial, 
a  mask.  His  soul  is  really  in  his  knife. 

"And  the  essence  of  these  people  lies  In 
their  fanatical  faith  in  the  surgeon's  knife. 
The  surgeon's  knife — that  is  the  great  the- 
oretician, the  archphUoaopher  of  the  20th 

centtiry."  _  ^^ 

In  such  allusions,  Grossman  offers  a  pro- 
found Indictment  of  radical  politics  based  on 
idealistic  and  romantic  concepts.  Since 
Grossman  suffered  along  with  millions  of 
other  Russians  at  the  hands  of  a  system  cre- 
ated by  men  with  such  concepts,  the  Indict- 
ment carries  great  weight  and  authority  In 
post-revolutionary  Russia,  the  combined 
power  of  the  romantic  Ideal  of  communal 
harmony  and  equality  and  1.000  years  of  ex- 
perience In  the  techniques  of  political  con- 
trol have  been  enough  to  keep  a  nation  of 
240  mUUon  people  in  a  state  of  political 
bondage  when  mUlions  outside  Its  boundaries 
enjoy  enormous  freedoms  of  speech,  travel 
and  social  Intercourse. 

It  is  a  profound  lesson  for  our  times 
partly  because  of  the  confusion  that  exists 
in  so  many  Western  minds  over  what  it  is 
about  Russia  that  represents  a  threat  to 
people  outside  Russia.  To  many  Westerners 
the  Ideal  of  communism  is  as  seductively  at- 
tractive as  It  was  to  Russians.  Significantly, 
communism  as  an  ideal  has  had  some  of  its 
strongest  foUowlngs  in  some  of  the  most 
romantic  of  nations— in  Italy,  and,  with 
tragic  results.  In  Spain  of  the  19308. 

What  Grossman's  novel  suggests  Is  that 
communism  Is  not  unattractive,  but.  In  fact, 
too  attractive,  because  it  la  usable  as  an 
Ideal  with  which  to  Justify  political  oppres- 
sion Every  nation,  of  course,  must  have  Its 
ideals  and  perhaps  even  its  national  Ulu- 
slons  But  in  free  societies  It  Is  possible  to 
refine  the  ideals  and  examine  the  iUuslons 
so  as  to  strike  some  balance  between  Uluslon 
8jid  reality. 

What  Grossman  learned  along  with  so 
many  other  unhappy  Russians  was  that 
when  a  society  and  its  leaders  cannot  per- 
ceive that  the  realities  of  human  existence 
in  the  present  are  more  important  than 
romantic  and  Utopian  concepts,  they  can 
become  the  victims  of  their  concepts.  Per- 
haps the  thing  that  Westerners  should  most 
fear  from  Russia  Is  the  discontent  and  frus- 
tration of  a  nation  that  has  paid  a  fantastic 
price  for  its  Uluslons  and,  having  mistakenly 
measured  their  worth  in  terms  of  the  price 
rather  than  the  value,  would  lUte  to  foist 
them  on  others. 
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Week  of  Concern  for  American  POW- 
MIA's  Glen  Haven  Memorial  Park  in 
Winter  Park.  Fla..  has  erected  a  memo- 
rial to  give  tribute  and  recognition  to  the 
American  POW's  and  MIA's  of  aU  wars. 
The  memorial  will  serve  to  bring  to  mdnd 
the  pUght  of  our  men  now  being  held 
captive  or  who  are  missing  in  action,  and 
also  to  bring  to  mind  the  pUght  of  their 
families  and  loved  ones  here  at  home. 

The  significance  of  the  bronze  plaque. 
7  feet  by  4  feet,  showing  in  base  reUef 
the  figures  of  two  POW's  behind  barbed 
wire  clearly  shows  their  bondage.  The 
bronze  tablet  is  attached  to  an  8-pound 
granite  pUlar  signifying  the  soUdness 
and  strength  of  our  Nation. 

A  bronze  bald  eagle  with  its  wings  out- 
stretched symbolizes  the  freedom  found 
only  in  oux  great  country  and  is  placed 
atw)  the  monument.  The  bald  eagle  is 
looking  down  at  the  POW's  as  if  to  say 
"We  have  not  forgotten;  we  care  and 
we  want  you  home." 

The  words  Inscribed  on  the  bronze 
plaque— "Dedicated  to  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  missing  in  action  whose 
supreme  sacrifice  has  helped  keep  our 
Nation  ever  free"— and  our  gratitude  to 
these  men  will  remain  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  of  us  at  home. 

The  overaU  height  of  the  memorial 
is  13  feet,  symbolizing  the  thirteen 
Original  Colonies  that  gave  the  start 
to  this  great  Nation. 


ESCALATION  OP  THE  AIR  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN 
POW'S  AND  MIA'S 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  FLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ApHl  17.  1972 
Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with    President    Nixon's    proclamaUon 
earlier  this  month  recognizing  National 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  mcHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AjtrU  17.  1972 
Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cenUy  read  two  excellent  articles  con- 
cerning the  bombing  escalation  in  Viet- 
nam which  I  believe  are  very  much  to 
the  point.  The  first.  entiUed  "All  the 
Way  Only  Way  in  Vietnam."  was  written 
by  James  Reston  and  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  April  12. 
1972  The  second  article  entitied  "Even 
Illu^ons  Gone— Nothing  Left  for  the 
VS  in  Vietnam"  was  written  by  Anthony 
Lewis  and  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  on  April  12, 1972,  also.  I  am  insert- 
ing both  these  articles  so  that  they  may 
be  read  by  all  concerned  Americans. 
The  articles  follow: 
All  THE  Wat  Onlt  Wat  in  VirrNAM 
(By  James  Reston) 
The  mlUtary  crtsia  in  Vietnam  has  at  least 
clarified  the  policy  of  the  NUon  administra- 
tion   In  the  name  of  protecting  the  with- 
drawal   of   American    troops    and    prisoners 
from  the  battlefields,  the  President  Is  now 
directing  a  massive  air  offensive  against  the 
enemy  In  order  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  and  the  overthrow 
oX  the  Saigon  government. 

This  is  at  least  a  policy,  but  it  is  not  a 
policy  for  getting  out,  but  a  poUcy  for  stay- 
ing in  not  a  policy  for  defending  our  troops, 
but  a  poUcy  for  defending  Gen.  Thleu's  com- 
mand and  his  regime. 

It  U  easy  to  see  the  poUtlcal  logic  tar 
Nixon  In  thU  course  of  action.  Without  the 
intervention  of  the  American  Air  Force,  the 
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South  Vietnamese,  though  they  have  an  army 
of  1.200.000  men  and  a  militia  half  that  size, 
might  very  well  be  overrun  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  C3ong.  and  this 
would  be  a  spectacular  faUure  for  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  and  a  blow  to  his  chances  of  re- 
election. ^  ^,  J  *  , 
It  is  even  easy  to  see  the  logic  of  his  deter- 
mination to  smash  the  North  Vietnamese 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  and  avoid  the 
final  crash  of  hU  policy  of  his  allies,  but  at 
least  the  President  should  state  these  objec- 
tives for  the  Congress  and  the  people,  and 
not  pretend  that  he  has  to  revive  this  savage 
counterattack  in  order  to  get  the  troops  and 
prlsonesr  back  home. 

The  argument  for  the  air  war.  like  the 
arguments  for  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  is  that  this  operation  will  not  only 
assvire  the  withdrawal  of  o\ir  last  90,000  men. 
but  force  the  enemy  to  settle  on  our  terms, 
but  even  after  the  enemy's  offensive  Is  turned 
back,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  he  will  be 
free  to  retreat  Into  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
across  the  DMZ. 

To  achieve  the  President's  war  alms,  the 
enemy's  main  vinlts  must  be  destroyed  and 
cut  off  from  future  supplies  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  and  even  the  most  optimis- 
tic planners  here  do  not  expect  that. 

Barry  Ooldwater  has  at  least  seen  the 
flaw  In  the  President's  policy.  He  would 
carry  the  bombing  to  Haiphong.  He  would 
risk  trying  to  cut  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  war 
materiel  before  It  could  get  to  the  battle- 
field, and  also  get  behind  the  enemy  divisions, 
now  all  but  one  In  the  south,  and  block 
their  line  of  retreat. 

Of  co\irse.  this  could  risk  war  with  both 
Moscow  and  Peking,  but  at  least  he  does  not 
fool  himself  that  the  enemy  will  quit  and  ne- 
gotiate on  our  terms  unless  Hanoi  has  no 
way  to  retreat  and  supply  Itself  for  another 
offensive  later  on. 

Short  of  trapping  and  destroying  the  en- 
emy and  cutting  him  off  from  more  Soviet 
and  Chinese  arms  later  on.  the  President's 
policy  of  backing  the  South  Vietnamese  with 
air  power  whenever  they  get  In  trouble  does 
not  "end  the  war."  which  was  Nixon's  prom- 
ise or  free  the  United  States,  which  Is  his 
hope,  but  traps  him  and  the  air  force  in  a  war 
that  is  directed  by  Hanoi  and  Saigon. 

If  his  objective  Is  simply  to  end  the  war 
and  get  the  troops  and  the  prisoners  back 
home,  he  can  negotiate  that  very  quickly.  It 
would  be  dangerous  and  embarrassing,  and 
there  are  solid  arguments  against  it,  but  that 
is  the  policy  of  most  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didates for  the  presidency,  and  It  could  be 
done. 

But  11  his  poUcy  is  to  prevent  the  con- 
quest of  South  Vietnam  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Thleu  government,  then  the  conse- 
quences of  that  policy  should  be  faced.  For 
If  Nixon  U  not  really  going  to  put  the  South 
Vietnamese  on  their  own.  giving  them  the 
tools  to  see  If  they  can  finish  the  Job,  but 
Is  going  to  back  them  with  air  power  when- 
ever they  get  In  trouble,  then  aU  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  to  do  to  assvire  ova  con- 
tinued presence  In  the  air  over  the  battle- 
field, is  to  demonstrate  their  InabUlty  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

This  has  been  so  obvious  for  so  long  that 
It  Is  almost  embarrassing  to  go  over  it  once 
more,  but  the  fact  Is  that  the  administration 
Is  now  dispatching  more  and  more  naval  and 
air  power  to  Vietnam — without  teUlng  the 
Congress  what  It  is  doing— and  complaining 
about  the  Soviet  supply  of  arms  to  Hanoi, 
while  negotiating  disarmament  agreements, 
and  cultural  agreements,  and  trade  and  space 
agreements  with  the  Soviets,  so  that  the 
President  can  announce  them  In  triumph 
when  he  goes  to  Moscow  on  May  22. 

The  contradictions  In  all  this  are  both  ob- 
vious and  painful.  You  can  defeat  the  North 
Vietnamese  If  you  cut  off  their  retreat  and 
their  supplies,  and  you  can  get  your  troops 
and  your  prisoners  back  home  If  you  agree 
to  get  out  all  the  way,  but  you  can't  defeat 
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them  or  get  out  by  withdrawing  part  way 
and  leaving  them  to  retreat.  whUe  you  run 
for  re-election  on  the  ground  that  you  can 
do  biislness  with  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese. 
The  President's  answer  to  this  dilemma  is 
that  he  Is  merely  hitting  them  hard  because 
tails  will  bring  them  to  their  senses  and  make 
«hem  compromise,  and  that  anyway  he  has 
to  do  all  this  to  get  the  troops  and  the  pris- 
oners back  home,  but  this  Is  not  a  policy. 
It  is  a  campaign  argument,  and  a  good  one  so 
far,  but  unless  he  can  destroy  the  enemy,  or 
persuade  the  Soviets  to  stop  shipping  arms 
to  Haiphong,  the  war  will  go  on,  even  If 
the  present  battle  Is  won. 


April  17,  1972 


Apnl  17,  1972 
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EvKN  IixuaaoNS  Ooni:    Nothino  Left  for 
TH»  UNrr«D  States  in  Vittnam 
(By  Anthony  Lewis 
Vietnam  toiU  not  be  an  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign as  far  as  this  administration  is  con- 
cerned, becatise  we  will  have  brought  the 
American  involvement  to  an  end. 

Richard  Nixon,  December.  197 1. 


London.— The  NUon  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  has  always  had  something  of  an 
Illusory  character.  While  American  ground 
troops  left,  other  military  involvement  con- 
tinued or  intensified.  From  carriers  and  from 
enlarged  bases  in  Thailand.  American  bomb- 
ers attacked  Laos  and  both  parts  of  Vietnam. 
American  planes  and  supplies  supported  a 
larger  war  effort  in  Cambodia.  The  phantom 
CIA  army  fought  in  Laos. 

Many  Americans  nevertheless  believed — 
because  their  President  said  so  and  because 
they  wanted  to  believe — that  their  part  In 
the  Indochina  war  would  soon  be  over.  Now 
that  l>elief  must  be  dead— gone  the  way  of 
all  the  other  officially  propagated  Illusions 
about  Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamese,  we  had  been  told, 
were  making  remarkable  progress,  their  mil- 
lion-man army  confident,  their  political  sit- 
uation stable.  The  communists  had  never  re- 
built their  southern  infrastructure  after  the 
losses  of  Tet  1968.  The  war  was  going  better 
than  we  had  hoped. 

It  took  less  than  a  week  for  the  new  com- 
munist offensive  to  shatter  that  picture  and 
to  send  President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam 
crying  for  help. 

Of  course  he  cried  to  Richard  Nixon.  The 
response  was  the  famUlar  one:  More  B52s, 
more  destroyers,  more  carriers,  more  close  air 
support,  more  bombing  of  the  North,  more 
U.S.  involvement. 

Surely  now  there  cannot  be  any  Informed 
person  on  earth  who  falls  to  understand 
what  Is  the  result  of  the  Nlxon-Kisslnger  for- 
mula for  "peace"  and  "stability"  In  Indo- 
china: Perpetual  war  and  perpetual  Ameri- 
can involvement.  Unless  the  war  ends  on  our 
terms,  with  communist  acceptance  of  the 
Thleu  government,  we  shall  keep  killing  the 
inhabitants  of  Indochina — from  a  distance. 
The  communist  offensive  did  put  Nixon  in 
a  difficult  position.  No  American  president 
wants  to  be  seen  abandoning  a  policy  under 
duress,  this  one  least  of  all. 

But  It  was  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger 
who  painted  themselves  Into  the  corner 
where  they  have  no  options  except  more  of 
the  destruction  that  everyone  knows  is 
morally  outrageous  and  politically  \iseless. 
When  Nixon  took  office  three  years  ago, 
he  covad  have  recognized  the  political  reali- 
ties of  Vietnam  and  left  the  Internal  forces 
there  to  work  out  their  own  balance.  Instead, 
he  has  continued  to  make  the  attempt  to 
Impose  our  solution. 

He  did  so,  according  to  report,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Henry  Kissinger  that  the  other  side 
could  not  indefinitely  withstand  our  superior 
force  and  would  have  to  agree  to  terms.  In 
short,  he  covUd  bomb  them  into  settling. 

But  that  was  the  oldest,  most  tattered 
official  Illusion  of  them  all.  From  Lyndon 
Johnson's  tragedy  came  the  lesson  that  in  a 
limited  war  the  United  States  has  limited 


power  to  Impose  its  terms.  If  Henry  Kissinger 
did  Indeed  ignore  that  lesson,  he  will  have 
a  heavy  reckoning  to  pay  in  history  for  three 
more  years  of  pointless  death  in  Indochina — 
or  four  or  five  or  ten. 

The  Klsslnger-Nlxon  Justification  for  going 
on  In  Vietnam  Is  that  we  must  preserve  our 
credibility  as  a  world  power.  But  a  great 
country  can  Justify  such  relentless  destruc- 
tion of  another  only  If  Its  own  safety,  ite 
vital  strategic  Interest,  is  iirgently  at  stake. 
And  virtually  no  one  Ijelieves  that  about  Viet- 
nam any  more. 

The  Grkateb  Evil 
A  leading  British  student  of  International 
security  and  war,  Michael  Howard,  has  some 
apt  comments  In  the  April  Issue  of  Elncoun- 
ter.  It  Is  a  tough-minded  article,  cautioning 
Idealists  that  world  stability  will  always  re- 
quire "the  acceptance  of  necessary  injus- 
tice"— ^for  example  dealing  with  the  Greek 
mUltary  regime. 

But  as  a  realist,  Howard  says  of  Vietnam: 
The  evils  that  would  result  from  communist 
domination  there  are  "purely  national  and 
arguable,"  while  "the  evils  which  are  per- 
petuated in  preventing  It  appear  so  actual 
and  so  evident  that  the  order  In  whose  name 
they  are  carried  out  stands  .  .  .  con- 
demned." 

He  concludes:  "Whatever  the  argiunents 
may  be  about  regional  or  global  stability, 
about  dominoes  or  deterrence,  what  the 
United  States  has  been  doing  In  Vietnam  is 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  stopped." 

The  American  people  have  evidently  be- 
lieved for  some  time  that  President  Nixon's 
objective — preserving  Nguyen  Van  Thleu— Is 
not  worth  what  we  are  doing  to  Indochina 
and  to  ourselves.  They  want  an  end  to  Amer- 
ican Involvement,  with  Its  corrupting  effects 
on  our  reputation  abroad  and  our  peace  at 
home.  They  would  say  what  Cromwell  said 
In  dismissing  the  Long  Parliament:  "In  the 
name  of  God.  go." 


CEREMONY  STARTS  COVERED 
BRIDGE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
talks  about  individual  initiative  and 
volunteer  effort  these  days,  but  too  few 
people  follow  through  on  it.  Today  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  voluntary  community 
cooperation.  I  am  speaking  of  the  work 
of  the  Green  River  Pumping  Station 
Covered  Bridge  Restoration  Committee 
in  Greenfield,  Mass. 

The  Green  River  Pumping  Station 
covered  bridge  was  one  of  only  four 
remaining  covered  bridges  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1968  it  was  destroyed  m  a 
fire  set  by  vandals.  The  community  of 
Greenfield,  however,  was  imwilling  to 
let  the  few  remaining  symbols  of  our 
New  England  heritage  perish.  Franklin 
County  mobilized  for  a  3-year  campai^ 
of  fundraising  activities,  which  led  fi- 
nally to  the  groundbreaking  ceremony 
held  recently  at  the  site  of  the  bridge. 
May  I  stress  here  that  the  majority 
of  the  materials  and  labor  has  been 
donated  by  area  businesses  and  work- 
ers. All  the  organizations  and  individ- 
uals which  made  this  possible  deserve 
our  praise.  At  this  time,  I  include  in  the 


RECORD  the  Springfield  Sunday  Repub- 
Zan  article  of  April  9.  1972.  describtag 
that  groundbreaking  ceremony  and  the 
outstanding  effort  that  led  to  it: 
Cekemont    Stawm    Covered    Bridge 
(By  Norman  BuaeeU) 
GBKENraxD.— More    than    tiiree    years    of 
fundraising  drives  by  the  Green  River  Pump- 
inu  Station  Covered  Bridge  Restoration  Com- 
Sttee  culminated  Saturday  with  a  ground- 
breaking ceremony  ait  the  site. 

The  historic  bridge,  one  of  only  four  left 
to  the  state,  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  caused  by 
^dals  on  Halloween  In  1968,  causing  a  pub- 
Uc  outcry  that  immediately  started  fund- 
raislnK  activities.  Over  the  years,  charity  din- 
^.  a  pancake  breakfast,  a  talent  show  a 
iappy  Louie  polka  dance  and  a  walk  for 
funds  all  benefitted  the  buUdlng  fund. 

The  original  cost  of  the  bridge  was  set  at 
4150  000    but  donations  of  materials.  Ubor. 
and  "heavy  equipment  have  reduced  the  price 
J^fOTthe  new  bridge  to  about  •15,000,  half 
Twhlch  has  been  coUected.  with  anotoer 
17300  promised  by  the  Maseachusettes  His- 
toric Sites  Commission.  »,.x^^a 
Committee    executive    Secretary    Patricia 
Fltz  of  Shelburne  served  as  mistress  of  cere- 
monies at  Saturday's  event,  for  which  nearly 
100  people  braved  chlU  windy  April  weather, 
including  state  Sen.  John  Barrus  of  Goshen. 
Barrus  served  as  general  chairman  of  the 
event  In  consideration  of  his  hard  work  for 
the  fund  drive.  Barrus.  a  lumberman,  helped 
to  «tet  the  Massachusetts  Wood  Producers  to 
donate  aU  of  the  lumber  that  wUl  be  used 
to  buUd  the  bridge  with  the  exception  of  the 
timber.  All  of   the  wood  is  Massachusetts 

^^nt  but  honored  were  H.  Robert  Galll- 
son  and  Robert  Wolanskl.  both  of  Greenfield, 
who  spearheaded  the  first  fundraising  drive, 
which  was  later  picked  up  by  the  Mohawk 
Trail    Association    after    It    had   started   to 

falter 

It  was  the  MTA  of  which  Mrs.  Fltz  la  a 
member,  that  coordinated  the  efforts  of  many 
local  and  sUte  comnUttees,  government  de- 
partments and  private  citizens  that  made  the 
restoration  possible.  -,^,.„*„ 

"Dozens  of  people  all  over  Franklin  County 
and  outside  the  county  helped  make  the 
bridge  possible,"  Mrs.  Fltz  said.  "We  feel  that 
they  have  not  Just  helped  the  Green  RIvct 
Bridge,  but  aU  of  New  England." 

After  the  groundbreaking  ceremony  in 
which  several  people  took  part,  turning  the 
earth  with  a  gold-painted  shovel  that  had 
been  used  for  a  groundbreaking  ceremony  at 
the  Montague  Fish  Hatchery  many  years  be- 
fore, volunteer  workers  from  Carpenters 
Union  Local  549  started  construction. 

The  bridge  is  expected  to  be  completed 
early  this  summer,  with  most  of  the  work 
being  done  on  Saturdays.  Anyone  interested 
in  donating  his  services  Is  asked  to  contact 
Jim  Gallpo  at  Wyman.  Inc.,  in  Greenfield. 

A  humorous  sidelight  to  the  affair  was 
added  when  it  was  discovered  that  restroom 
facilities  for  the  workers  had  not  been  pro- 
vided. Charles  Gray  of  Bemardston,  who  runs 
a  sanitary  service,  stepped  forward  to  offer 
the  donation  of  a  mobile  outhouse. 

Persons  active  In  the  effort  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  ceremonies  Included  Vincent  Caro- 
leo,  director  of  the  Western  Massachusetts 
office  of  the  state  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Development,  which  aided  in  the  drive, 
and  hU  representative  for  the  bridge  com- 
mittee. FeUx  Borowskl;  Mrs.  Orrln  Lincoln  (rf 
Greenfield,  president  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  Covered  Bridge  Society;  Walter 
Kostanskl,  Mathew  Ruggerri,  Gerald  McCar- 
thy and  Timothy  Stenham,  restoration  com- 
mittee members;  Johi.  Johnson,  treasurer; 
project  engineer  David  Bartlett  and  Donald 
WUliams.  architect;  Jim  Gallpo  of  Wyman. 
Inc.,  biUlding  chairman;  Wilton  Stone  of  the 
Massachiisetts  Wood  Producers  Association, 
and  Gerald  Levitch,  representing  Greenfield 
Mleotmen. 


COTTAGE  CITY  FIRE  CO. 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  volun- 
teer fire  company  in  Cottage  City,  Md.. 
recenUy  celebrated  its  50th  aniversaiy. 
and  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
those  who  have  c«itributed  so  much  time 
and  effort  to  the  noble  community  serv- 
ice of  protecting  Uves  and  property. 

Such  unselfish  dedication  to  a  service 
as  crucial  as  fireflghtlng  is  truly  cwn- 
mendable.  It  is  people  like  the  members 
of  the  Cottage  City  Fire  Co.  who  have 
made  our  country  great. 

Those  dedicated  citizens  were  rec^Uy 
honored  at  an  anniversary  banquet  where 
I  was  privileged  to  speak.  At  that  tiine,  a 
company  history  was  published,  and  "> 
further  honor  the  achievemaits  of  the 
past  and  present  members  of  the  com- 
pany, I  insert  the  wwnpany  history  m 
the  Record. 
The  history  follows: 

GOLDEN       ANNIVERSART       BANQUET       OF       THE 

Cottage  City  Fire  Company  and  Ladies 
AvxiUARY,   March   24,    1972 
company  history 


(Summary) 
On  the  night  of  March  23,  1922  a  store 
directly  opposite  the  present  fire  station  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire.  Consequently, 
a  small  but  representative  group  of  cit^ns 
with  vision  recognized  the  absolute  need  for 
fire  protection  in  their  community.  On  the 
following  evening,  March  24th,  twenty-seven 
men  sat  dovm  to  organize  the  Cottage  City 
Fire  Company  and  elected  Mr.  Charles  Bar- 
rick  as  its  first  Fire  Chief. 

Thus  fifty  years  ago  tonight,  our  continu- 
ing goal  of  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
from  fire  was  put  forth  by  these  diligent  men. 
With  the  aid  of  $144.60  given  to  them  by  the 
Cottage  City  citizens  association,  they  were 
able  to  purchase  a  hand-dravm  hose  reel, 
several  lengths  of  hose,  nozzle,  and  a  small 
electric  siren.  The  hose  reel,  not  having  a 
station,  was  kept  at  several  different  locations 
throughout  the  town.  In  April  of  that  year 
Chief  Barrlck  resigned  for  personal  reasons 
and  T  W  Scott,  Sr.  was  elected  the  depart- 
ment's second  Fire  Chief  and  held  the  capac- 
ity until  1927. 

The  drive  that  began  the  organization 
never  died  out  and  in  January  of  1923  the 
company's  first  campaign  was  under  way  to 
purchase  motorized  apparatus.  By  April  of 
the  same  year  the  truck  had  been  secured  and 
placed  in  service.  Another  important  land- 
^k  occurred,  also  in  January  of  that  year, 
when  the  company  and  three  neighboring 
departments  organized  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association. 
Thtis  the  department  became  known  as 
Company  2.  In  May  of  1923  the  company 
joined  the  Maryland  State  Firemen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  1924  the  company  purchased  the  old 
Barney  Street  site,  now  called  38th  Avenue 
and  completed  the  building  in  early  1926 
with  most  of  the  labor  performed  by  the 
membership.  The  building  is  stUl  intact  and 
remains  a  landmark  In  the  community.  In  the 
fall  of  1924  T.  W.  Scott.  Sr.  was  Installed  as 
nresldent  of  the  county  firemen's  association 
and  in  December  1924  the  Ladies  AuxUiary 
was  organized  only  to  disband  in  1939. 

In  1925  neither  money  nor  supplies  were 
plentiful,  but  nonetheless  a  second  pumper 
was  purchased,  bringing  the  department  up 
to  par  of  any  other  in  the  county.  In  August 
of  that  year  the  company  hosted  its  first 
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coimty  convention.  In  AprU  of  1926  another 
truck  was  purchased  to  replace  one  of  the 
aging  vehicles.  On  May  1st  of  that  year  the 
company  Incorporated  and  became  a  private 
enterprise.  Funds  for  operation  of  the  com- 
pany came  In  the  usual  hard-won  way — 
solicitations,  but  welconae  aid  was  forth- 
coming when  the  state  legislature  and  the 
voters  of  Cottage  City,  In  1929,  approved  a 
town  fire  tax. 

With  the  expansion  and  growth  of  the  two 
towns  as  well  as  the  surrounding  area,  the 
need  arose  for  ladder  equipment.  This  need 
was  satisfied  when  In  1931  a  cltles-servlce 
ladder  truck  was  purchased.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  ladder  trucks  In  this  area  and 
during  Its  service  made  many  runs  to  the  far 
parts  of  the  county  as  well  as  outside  the 
county.  ^      .      . 

Due  to  the  Increase  of  administrative  busi- 
ness conducted  by  the  company  a  decision 
wa«  made  to  create  business  officers.  As  a  re- 
sult in  1938  Mr.  Donald  Pitts  was  elected  the 
department's  first  President.  In  1939  the 
company  approved  plans  and  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  present  Bladensburg  Road 
location.  Once  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Barney  Street  buUdlng,  most  of  the  labor 
was  performed  by  the  men  of  the  depart- 
ment. A  group  of  these  men.  contrary  to  their 
nickname— "the  playboys"— contributed  sig- 
nificantly in  the  construction  of  the  fire  sta- 
tion. On  February  22.  1940,  the  building  was 
dedicated  by  Dr.  'Curly'  Byrd.  With  the  new 
building  the  company  also  put  In  service  a 
new  Seagr&ve  500  gaUon  pumper. 

During  the  1940's.  as  the  war  drained  the 
manpower  of  the  department.  auxUiary  fire- 
men were  admitted  and  became  the  forerun- 
ners of  ovir  present  day  Junior  firemen.  As 
the  war  ended  the  need  for  specialized  equip- 
ment In  the  fire  service  developed.  Perceiving 
this  need  the  department  In  1945  purchased 
a  new  Seagrave  hydraullwOly  operated  65' 
aerial  ladder  truck.  In  June  of  1948  the  com- 
pany took  delivery  of  its  first  1000  gallon 
pumper,  one  of  the  originals  of  its  type  In 
the  area.  In  1953  the  second  such  purchase 
was  made  giving  the  company  and  the  coun- 
ty one  of  the  best  fire  suppression  attacks  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

In  1953  the  '39  pumper  was  converted  Into 
a  heavy  duty  rescue  truck.  The  combination 
of  the  ladder  truck  and  squad  responded  to 
all  areas  of  the  county  in  Its  service  to  the 
pubUc.  The  Ladies  AuxUiary  was  re-estab- 
lished in  1964  with  Mrs.  Ethel  Beck  as  its 
president.  They  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  department  since  that  time.  In 
1955,  keeping  with  our  tradition  of  the  flnea* 
equipment  ready  for  response,  the  company 
purchased  a  new  Seagrave  squad  truck  to 
replace  the  aging  converted  vehicle.  Along 
with  the  new  truck  the  company  Invested 
and  placed  In  service  a  16'  boat  with  motor, 
which  was  needed  because  of  the  constant 
fioodlng  of  the  Peace  Cross  area. 

During   the    1940's   and   50's.   in   order   to 
raise  the  necessary  monies  to  finance  our  en- 
larging equipment  requirements,  many  fund- 
raising  functions  were  sponsored.  These  in- 
cluded  blngos.   raffles,   dances,  shrimp   and 
crab  feasts  and  the  highlight  of  the  year— 
the  annual  carnivals.  Any  monies  that  were 
left  over  sent  the  deserving  men  to  the  State 
conventions  and  on  some  memorable  ocean- 
fishing  cruises.  ,  ^.„ 
The  building   boom   in   the   early  sixties 
created  the  need  for  bigger  and  more  modern 
ladder  equipment.   In   March   1961   the  de- 
partment took  delivery  of  a  new  Seagrave  86 
aerial  ladder  truck.  The  truck  continues  to 
help  us  give  the  finest  ladder  truck  service 
avaUable.  In  July  of  1964,  seeing  the  need 
to  augment  the  daytime  response,  the  de- 
partment hired  its  first  paid  man  and  In 
March  1965  the  second  man  was  hired.  Sep- 
tember and  December  1967  brought  two  ad- 
ditional men.  and  in  January  1968  the  first 
paid  officer  was  placed  on  duty.  The  volun- 
teer system  of  the  department,  supplemented 
by  the  paid  personnel,  continues  to  provide 
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outstanding  service  to  the  community  at 
minimum  coat.  In  October  1967  the  depart- 
ment accepted  Its  first  760  gallon  cab-ahead 
pumper. 

Aa  we  enter  the  1970's  tbe  d^artment 
faces  many  new  problems  and  challenges. 
JiUy  of  1971  saw  the  Implementation  of  a 
budget  system  for  the  Are  service.  The  de- 
partment In  1972  win  take  delivery  of  a  new 
squad  truck  and  co-host  the  county  firemen's 
convention.  But  no  matter  what  the  future 
brings,  our  department  will  remain  prepared 
to  bring  the  community  the  best  In  fire  and 
rescue  service  which  was  the  undying  goal  of 
those  twenty-seven  men.  who  on  this  date 
SO  years  ago  organized  the  Cottage  City  Fire 
Company. 


THE  RIGHTS  OP  PRISONERS 


HON.  HERIMAN  BADILLO 

or  NXW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17,  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  on  several  occa- 
sions I  have  been  called  upon  to  serve  as 
an  observer  or  negotiator  during  dis- 
turbances and  disputes  in  New  York 
prisons.  On  each  occasion,  it  turned  out 
that  basic  questions  involving  the  rights 
of  prisoners  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter and  it  is  encouraging  that  broader 
national  attention  is  being  focused  on 
this  important  issue. 

On  April  6.  an  article  by  Alan  L.  Otten, 
chief  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  WMh- 
ington  bureau,  explored  the  efforts  of  the 
Center  for  Correctional  Justice,  a  new 
organization  composed  mainly  of  lawyers 
and  law  students  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  although  a  person  may  be 
serving  a  jail  sentence  for  having  com- 
mitted a  crime,  he  still  is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  his  basic  humah  and  civil 
rights. 

With  the  hope  that  before  too  much 
longer  the  Congress  will  begin  to  enact 
legislation  setting  up  a  prisoners'  bill  of 
rights  and  the  means  to  enforce  it.  I  pre- 
sent for  inclusion  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Otten's  article.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

An  Expkbimxnt  ts  'Phisonxrs'  Rights' 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 
Washington. — ^The  guards  at  the  youth 
prison  here  were  supposed  to  search  maU 
only  for  contraband.  The  young  prisoners 
were  convinced,  however,  that  the  guards 
were  reading  much  of  the  mall  too,  and  even 
destroying  some  of  It. 

So  they  complained  to  the  Center  for  Cor- 
rectional Justice,  and  the  center  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  the  prison  officials.  There 
would  be  no  more  search  of  outgoing  mall, 
and  Incoming  mall  would  be  examined  only 
In  the  presence  of  an  inmate  representative. 
The  center,  a  hsilf-dozen  dedicated  law- 
yers and  other  professionals  plus  another 
half-dozen  equally  dedicated  law  students, 
has  for  almost  a  year  now  been  carrying  on 
a  unique  and  widely  watched  experiment 
here:  Trained  outsiders  listen  to  the  legal 
problems  of  youthful  offenders,  and  then  ne- 
gotiate solutions  directly  with  prison  author- 
ities. 

THE    ONLY    HOPE? 

"We  are  trying  to  develop  some  mechanism 
to  resolve  grievances  and  change  the  correc- 
tional system  without  extensive  litigation 
and  without  violence,"  declares  Linda  Sin- 
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ger,  the  dynamic  young  lawyer  who  heads 
the  project.  It's  still  too  e«tfly  to  assess  re- 
sults with  certainty,  but  she  believes  the 
project  Is  making  good  headway,  and  at  least 
a  few  District  of  Columbia  government  offi- 
cials agree.  "This  approach  may  even  be  the 
only  hope  of  working  our  way  out  of  the 
prison  mess."  asserts  one  Singer  partisan. 

In  a  way.  the  center's  team,  which  Includes 
a  former  offender  who  has  proven  particu- 
larly valuable  In  understanding  prisoner  at- 
titudes and  winning  prisoner  confidence,  fills 
the  role  of  the  ombudsman  or  Inspector, 
which  a  number  of  foreign  countries  have 
long  provided  their  prisoners.  The  Idea  is  Just 
beginning  to  be  tested  in  U.S.  prisons,  how- 
ever, and  the  District  experiment  Is  the  only 
one  where  outsiders  do  the  Job.  Some  20 
states  and  cities  have  written  or  sent  officials 
for  more  Information  about  its  operations, 
and  a  couple  are  In  the  process  of  setting  up 
programs  modeled  on  the  D.C.  pattern. 

"When  we  went  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  a  year  ago  for  money  to  finance 
this,  it  was  a  revolutionary  idea."  says  Mrs. 
Singer,  who  with  law  partner  Ronald  Oold- 
farb  spent  three  years  researching  a  forth- 
coming book  on  American  prisons.  "It's 
amazing  how  much  attitudes  have  changed 
in  a  year — even  before  Attica,  but  especially 
since."  She  cites  Chief  Justice  Warren  Bur- 
ger on  the  need  for  "a  simple  and  workable 
procedure  by  which  every  person  in  con- 
finement who  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  a  griev- 
ance or  complaint  can  be  beard  promptly, 
fairly  and  fully." 

Right  now,  there's  little  law  or  administra- 
tive practice  governing  prisoner  rights,  and 
while  the  volume  of  individual  prisoner  suits 
and  class  actions  is  rising  rapidly,  these  are 
stUl  a  frustratlngly  slow  and  often  expensive 
remedy.  Even  when  Judges  do  order  some 
very  specific  changes,  there's  frequently  little 
follow- through.  Prisoners  are  understand- 
ably loath  to  complain  when  these  orders  are 
ignored,  and  Judges  are  understandably  loath 
to  order  sanctions  against  prison  officials. 

The  center,  a  non-profit  organization  set 
up  specifically  to  carry  on  this  experiment, 
won  cooperation  from  the  District  Youth 
Services  Division  to  work  with  the  yoiing 
(18  to  26)  offenders  in  the  local  prison  sys- 
tem, about  1,100  in  all.  The  tecun,  both  fuU- 
timers  and  law  student  aides,  go  through  In- 
tensive preparation,  Including  (for  the  men) 
a  day  and  a  night  as  "prisoners"  in  each  fa- 
cility they  will  cover. 

So  far,  they  have  handled  more  than  600 
cases,  and  the  workload  vrend  Is  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  young  law  students,  who  do 
most  of  the  Initial  interviewing  and  screen- 
ing, have  set  office  hours  for  listening  to  com- 
plaints In  each  prison,  halfway  house  or  pa- 
role office,  and  Inmates  can  also  phone  the 
center  for  help.  Still  other  cases  are  referred 
by  parole  officers  or  prisoners'  relatives  or 
friends. 

BaslcaUy,  the  program  offers  three  types 
of  legal  s«-vlce8.  Prisoners  may  feel  they 
were  tried  or  sentenced  unfairly;  If  the  Inter- 
viewer agrees,  he  refers  them  to  the  district- 
supported  Public  Defender's  Service  for  ac- 
tion. Or  prisoners  need  help  with  some  civil 
problem — to  win  or  contest  a  divorce,  protect 
property  from  repossession,  check  on  custody 
arrangements  for  children.  Here  the  center's 
le.w  students  refer  valid  cases  to  the  govern- 
ment-supported Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
tor  help. 

The  most  novel  part  of  the  program,  how- 
ever, deals  with  Individual  or  group  com- 
plaints about  prison  conditions.  Here  the 
project  team  Investigates  and  tries  to  work 
problems  out  directly  with  prison  officials. 
Though  the  program  pro^'ides  for  outside 
mediation  or  binding  arbitration  If  needed, 
these  haven't  yet  been  used. 

Most  individual  prisoner  complaints  are 
handled  by  the  law  students  and  the  ex-of- 
fender with  supervision  from  the  full-time 
center  ataff.  A  prisoner  wants  to  transfer  to 
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another  Institution,  or  he  doesn't  want  to  be 
transferred.  Another  tent  getting  out  when 
he  thlnlu  he  was  supposed  to.  or  wants  more 
information  than  he  has  been  given  about 
his  parole  conditions.  In  one  case,  a  student 
arranged  a  long,  therapeutic  talk  session 
between  an  inmate  and  an  official  who  the 
Inmate  thought  was  persecuting  him. 

Oroup  complaints  are  normally  handled 
b;  Mrs.  Singer  and  one  or  two  colleagues, 
meeting  with  a  committee  of  prison  offlcials 
and  selected  Inmate  representatives.  Written 
agreements  have  actually  been  negotiated  in 
a  dozen  different  areas — allowing  Black  Mus- 
lims to  hold  religious  services,  extending 
visiting  hours  at  the  youth  facilities  length, 
enlng  hours  for  sick  call  and  guaranteeing 
more  direct  access  to  doctors  in  emergency 
cases,  getting  soft  drink  and  candy  vending 
machines  in  visiting  areas. 

GBTTINO    ESSTTLTS 

"We  have  to  produce  results  rapidly 
enough  to  convince  the  prisoners  it's  to  their 
advantage  to  work  with  the  svstem."  Mrs. 
Singer  notes,  "but  we  also  have  to  show  the 
prison  authorities  that  the  kind  of  changes 
that  are  made  are  ones  they  can  live  with." 
She  gives  high  marks  to  most  of  the  offi- 
cials who  have  worked  with  the  project,  "be- 
cause It's  never  comfortable  or  easy  to  have 
outsiders  come  in  and  tell  you  what  you're 
doing  wrong."  One  basic  argument  she  uses 
to  win  their  cooperation  Is  that  change  is 
coming  anyhow — that  courts  will  force  It  on 
them  if  they  don't  do  it  themselves. 

She  also  contends  that  negotiations  will 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  suits  that 
prison  offlcials  would  otherwise  have  to  take 
time  and  effort  to  defend.  "Absolutely  be- 
cause of  us,"  she  proudly  proclaims.  Youth 
Services  is  the  only  part  of  the  district  prison 
system  that  hasn't  yet  been  hit  with  a  pris- 
oner class  action  to  change  disciplinary 
procedures. 

Another  argument  that  she  employs  only 
occasionally  and  obliquely  may,  however,  be 
even  more  persuasive  with  the  authorities: 
Intercession  of  this  sort  can  provide  a  vital 
safety  valve  to  prevent  explosion  and  vio- 
lence. "Correctional  officials  all  over  the 
country  are  terribly  nervous  about  riots,"  she 
declares,  "and  would  be  willing  to  cooperate 
with  any  means  we  can  figiuw  out  to  get 
outside  help  to  prisoners  and  to  create  legal 
alternatives  to  what  we  have  seen." 

Relatio^d  with  officials  haven't  been  uni- 
formly easy.  "The  staff  would  clearly  prefer 
that  we  spend  more  time  on  prisoners'  per- 
sonal legal  problems,  and  less  on  administra- 
tive complaints,"  Mrs.  Singer  concedes.  Most 
D.C.  government  officials  shy  from  discuss- 
ing the  project,  an  admittedly  controversial 
subject  among  many  prison  personnel,  but 
one  high-ranking  official  gives  it  top  marks, 
"Unda  has  handled  things  pretty  well."  he 
says.  "The  great  appeal  Is  that  this  helps 
with  inmate  tranquility  and  it  helps  keep 
things  out  of  the  courts.  Those  aren't  bad 
helps." 

As  for  project  relt  Mons  with  the  prisoners. 
Mrs.  Singer  believes  "they  realize  we  will 
find  some  of  their  complaints  unjvistlfled, 
and  that  sometimes  we  won't  be  able  to  do 
anything  even  about  some  of  those  we  find 
Justified.  But  they  also  realize  we're  getting 
quite  a  bit  done."  And,  she  contends,  "it's 
giving  people  who  have  only  seen  law  as  an 
enemy  a  chance  to  use  It  for  their  own 
benefit." 

More  win  be  known  soon,  when  the  project 
takes  a  detailed  poll  of  prisoner  attitudes 
and  does  other  evaluation  of  first-year  re- 
sults. Of  one  thing  Mm.  Singer  la  already 
sure,  however:  The  ombudsman  role  must 
be  carried  on  by  outsiders.  "No  group  that 
works  for  the  prison  system  Is  going  to  have 
any  credlbUlty  with  the  prisoners,"  she  flatly 
asserts. 

Can  the  ombudsman  approach  work  equal- 
ly well  with  adult  prisoners?  Perhaps  even 


better  Mrs.  Singer  suggests.  Older  men  not 
o^T,^  more  sophisticated  and  better  uaed 
tobarealnlng  and  negotiation,  but  they  have 
JL  more  at  stake.  Young  offenders  are  in 
here  for  an  average  of  only  nine  months. 
Ind  may  fear  that  complaining  wUl  Jeopard- 
tee  chances  for  early  departure.  Most  older 
men  are  serving  substantlaUy  longer  teraas. 
and  thus  are  usually  more  Interested  to  try- 
ing to  improve  their  conditions. 

NEW   lEGIBtATION    NEEDED 

New  legislation  may  be  needed  to  clarify 
the  access  rights  of  outsiders,  Mrs.  Singer  Is 
inclined  to  beUeve.  The  local  project,  she 
88VS  operates  in  one  of  the  country's  better 
prison  syBtems:  "the  greatest  need  te  ob- 
viously to  the  worst  systems,  and  thats 
probably  exactly  where  they'U  be  most  re- 
sistant to  letting  to  outsiders." 

Can  the  ombudsman-outsiders  remato 
neutral,  or  wUl  they  inevitably  become  auto- 
matic advocates  for  the  prisoners,  and  thus 
build  resistance  among  the  prison  personnel? 
one  theory  Is  that  they  might  become  to- 
creaslngly  impartial  as  the  worst  conditions 
S^  gr^ually  remedied,  and  the  prlfloner 
complaints  move  into  grayer  areas.  So  »r, 
though,  the  project's  experience  has  been 
Se  reverse.  Mrs.  Singer  says;  the  law  stu- 
dents  and  other  project  members  resolved  to 
be  impartial,  but  often  have  become  more 
and  more  partisan  "as  they  don't  see  enough 
happening  fast  enough." 

••This  U  the  crucial  question  we  must  an- 
swer before  we're  through,"  Mrs.  Singer  ob- 
J,^es.  And  she  honestly  adds:  "I  dont  thtok 
we've  really  answered  that  ourselves  yet. 


sovurr  jews 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 


or    NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 
Mr  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 

As  a  cosponsor  of  identical  legislation 
introduced  August  6.  1971.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  has  today  overwhelming- 
ly passed  House  Resolution  471  calling 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  its  citi- 
zens of  the  Jewish  religion  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  oppression 
under  which  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion suffer.  These  courageous  people  have 
been  exposed  to  a  course  of  reUgious  and 
cultural  repression,  which  is  aimed  at  de- 
stroying the  Jewish  identity  of  the  al- 
most 3  million  Jews  now  Uving  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  ^^    ^  .     . 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  impact  of 
world  opinion  in  attempting  to  ameUo- 
rate  this  tragic  situation.  For  this  reason. 
I  feel  that  it  is  particularly  important 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  contmue  to 
express  their  outrage  at  this  mistreat- 
ment. ,  „     . 

On  March  1.  1972. 1  sent  the  foUowing 
letter  to  Premier  Alexei  Kosygin  to  fur- 
ther express  my  feelings  in  this  matter: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  1, 1971. 
Alexei  Kostoin, 
Council  of  Ministers. 
The  Kremlin, 

Moscow,  U.S.SJt.  ..w-.H- 

My  Dear  Premieb:  I  am  taking  the  lioerty. 

as  a  United  Stotee  Congressman  of  wrlttog 

you  directly  to  plead  with  you  to  use  your 
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great  influence  to  bring  relief  to  those  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  return  to  their  homeland 
to  Israel.  .         _^, 

Today,  yovu-  country  Is  to  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  demonstrate  to  a  troubled  world  a 
genuine  humanitarian  concern  for  the  rights 
of  those  Jewish  people  who  wish  to  Join  their 
countrymen  and  live  In  accordance  with  their 
rich  and  ancient  traditions. 

Such  a  poUcy  of  free  emlgraUon  would  not 
only  be  consistent  with  basic  humanitarian 
concepts,  but  it  would  also  be  consistent  with 
Article  13  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  passed  unanimously  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  1MB. 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Po- 
Utlcal  Rights  signed  by  the  USBJt.  in 
March  of  1968.  and  the  International  conven- 
tion on  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  March  1966. 

Allowing  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel  would 
be  consistent  with  your  own  stated  poUcy 
first  announced  to  1966  of  permitting  re- 
imlfication  of  famUles  in  Israel. 

Many  of  my  Congressional  colleagues  be- 
lieve you  are  Insensitive  to  a  problem  that 
deeply  concerns  men  of  aU  faiths  and  from 
all  countries.  I  cannot  accept  the  view  that 
a  man  who  has  achieved  one  of  the  most 
powerful  positions  In  the  modem  world  is 
callous  and  todlfferent  to  the  cries  of  a  few 
thousands  helpless  Jews  who  wish  nothtog 
more  than  to  enjoy  thedr  cultural  heritage. 

The  world  community  craves  for  new  hu- 
manitarian inltUtlves  for  those  people  Uvtog 
to  second  class  citizenship  and  at  the  same 
time  demands  that  all  nations  live  up  to 
their  International  commitments.  I  earnestly 
believe  that  yotir  personnal  commitment  to 
allow  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel  would 
represent  the  statemanlUce  leadership  so 
desperately  needed  to  produce  peace  and  un- 
derstanding among  all  nations.  I  generally 
hope  that  this  will  be  your  mark  on  the 
history  of  modem  world  leaders. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Peter  A.  Peyser, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  EVENTUAL  LOSER 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  lONNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 
Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sander 
Olson,  editor  of  the  St.  Peter  Herald  in 
Minnesota  recently  warned  of  the  danger 
of  permitting  the  pendulum  to  swing 
past  the  point  of  reasonableness  insofar 
as  "consumerism"  is  concerned.  As  Mr. 
Olson  wisely  points  out,  if  we  permit 
simple  commonsense  and  reasonableness 
to  be  overruled,  driving  small  and  inde- 
pendent business  to  the  wall,  it  will  be 
the  consumer  who  winds  up  the  biggest 

loser. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  proposed 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  remains 
under  active  consideration  in  Congress, 
along  with  numerous  other  so-called 
consumer  proposals,  I  would  like  to  bring 
Mr.  Olson's  warning  to  the  attention  of 
congressional  colleague.  The  full  text  of 
the  editorial  is  Included  at  this  point: 
The  Eventual  Loser 

One  Of  the  most  significant  of  the  pen- 
dulum swings  in  national  totent  and  attitude 
toward  whatever  field  of  Interest  one  might 
mention  has  been  to  the  area  of  "consumer- 
Ism". 

The  broad  area  of  consumer  protection  . .  . 
of  which  Ralph  Nader  Is  only  the  most 
voluble  spokesman  among  many  .  .  .  has  ei- 
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fectlvely  reversed  that  once  accepted  basic 
prtoclple  of  English  and  American  commcm 
law  caveat  emptor,  "let  the  buyer  beware  . 

■riiat  principle,  under  the  pressure  of  con- 
svuner  groups  and  advocates  such  as  Ralph 
Nader  and  the  more-than-wllltog  coopera- 
tion of  elected  lawmakers  who  see  .  .  . 
among  other  more  noble  motivations  .  .  . 
consumerism  as  a  vote-maker,  has  been  re- 
placed by  another. 

It  te  the  seUer  and  manufacturer  of  goods 
and  services  upon  whom  the  burden  of  seeing 
to  It  that  those  goods  and  services  are  safe 
and  perform  as  they  should  now  faUs. 

That    seems    to    be    a    fairly    reasonable 

^^ost  ojnaumers.  we  would  guess,  have 
complained  at  one  time  or  another  about  Just 
plain  shoddy  merchandise,  or  pald-for  serv- 
ices which  Just  have  not  been  performed. 

To  the  degree  that  we  are  all  protected 
from  those  who  seU  that  ktod  of  goods  and 
that  ktod  of  service,  consumertsm  U  to  the 
beat  toterest  of  both  those  who  buy  and 
those  who  legitimately  seU. 

But.  as  with  most  changes  of  national  at- 
titude and  totent,  there  te  danger  that  the 
pendulum  te  swinging  past  the  point  of  rea- 
sonableness to  Its  cycle. 

In  a  parallel  development,  the  enactment 
of  the  recent  national  Health  and  Safety 
Act  has  within  It  the  potential,  literally,  for 
putttog  small  business  out  of  bustoess  .  .  . 
if  bureaucratic  agencies  empowered  to 
enforce  the  Act  has  unbending,  "teral  in  Its 
toterpretatlons.  And  the  operational  history 
of  federal  agencies  gives  little  reassurance 
that  enforcement  will  be  reasonable. 

There  te  already  afoot  to  the  national 
Congress  a  move  to  operate  what  appears 
to  be  a  sort  of  bureau  of  consumertem.  ThoM 
organizations,  admittedly  business-oriented, 
wWch  have  studied  the  bUte  designed  to 
create  the  agency  and  who  are  doing  toe 
most  talktog  about  It,  are  rateing  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  small  and  todependent  busi- 
ness can  survive  to  the  seventies. 

There  te  Uttle  doubt  to  our  mtod  that  u 
the  pendulum  swing  to  f^^°r  °^  ^"""^^l 
protection  conttoues  unchecked  by  simple 
common  sense  and  reasonableness.  It  will  be 
the  consumer,  to  fact,  who  will  eventually 
become  the  loser. 


HOOTEN  NO-HITS  PHILLIES 

HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 
Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Chicago's  Wrigley  Field  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. Burt  Hooten,  the  Chicago  Cubs 
masterful  rookie  sensation,  struck  out 
seven  Philadelphia  PhUlies  en  route  to 
the  season's  first  no-hit  performance. 
Hooten's  impossible  dream  occurred  m 
just  the  second  game  of  this  strike-de- 
layed baseball  season. 

While  it  may  have  taken  the  owners 
and  the  players  several  extra  days  to 
get  the  financial  aspects  of  our  national 
pastime  in  playing  shape.  I  am  g|aa  to 
see  that  Chicago's  representative  in  the 
National  League  took  little  time  in  as- 
serting its  claim  for  the  top  spot  in  its 
division.  . 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Chicago  Cubs,  and  in  particular 
Mr  Burt  Hooten.  on  their  auspicious 
beginning.  I  would  hope  that  this  per- 
formance will  set  the  tone  for  the  re- 
xnalning  games  of  the  Cubs'  baseball 
season. 
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TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XIH 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESEa^TATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently reintroduced  the  Telephone 
Privacy  Act  (H.R.  14097)  with  28  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  the  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  of  requiring  the  phone  com- 
pany, instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phonebook  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zations and  opinion  poll  takers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  individuals  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9, 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today.  I  am  plac- 
ing a  11th  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
the  Record,  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 

been  omitted: 

Pendleton,  Ind.. 

April  1, 1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  has  come  to  my  attention,  via 
the  Congressional  Record,  that  you  have  in- 
troduced a  bin  to  restrict  the  use  of  tele- 
phones for  business  solicitation  purposes. 
We  commend  you  highly  for  yovir  effort  in 
this,  and  we  will  be  writing  to  the  Indiana 
Representatives  urging  them  to  support  your 
bill. 

The  time  Is  coming  when  a  pre-taped  mes- 
sage will  be  given  to  the  person  forced  to 
answer  the  advertl&^ment-lnvaslon  calls,  and 
computers  will  be  doing  all  of  the  dialing 
for  the  large  companies.  Before  that  be- 
comes widespread,  restrictions  must  be  Im- 
plemented. 

Will  you  please  send  us  a  copy  of  the  bill 
referred  to  above — H.R.  13267,  I  think  It  Is. 
And,  when  bearings  are  held  on  this  subject, 
we  would  very  much  like  to  receive  a  copy 
of  them. 

Keep  up  your  Insightful  work! 
Sincerely. 


WiLBtm  WkiCHT  College, 
Chicago,  III.,  March  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Lbs  Aspin, 

Representative    from    Wisconsin,    House   of 
Representatives,  U.S.Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Sib:    This  Is  written  In   support  of 
your  pending  house  biU  to  allow  Americans  to 
place  a  no  solicitors'  sign  on  their  telephone. 
We  have  personally  experienced   numerous 
calls  to  sell  carpeting,  siding,  newspaper  sub- 
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scrtptlons  and  retirement  real  estate.  We 
have  almost  threatened  some  solicitors,  hung 
up  on  others,  and  tried  many  other  devices 
In  order  to  be  left  alone. 

Now,  we  recently  moved  and  would  have 
requested  an  unlisted  phone,  but  because 
of  two  teen  age  daughters,  could  not  do  that. 
However,  I  have  only  an  initial  before  my  last 
name.  So  far,  solicitations  have  been  down. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  telephone  com- 
panies be  made  to  audit  soliciting  firms  to 
make  certain  they  abide  by  a  no  soliciting 
sign? 

Still  another  area  that  is  a  breach  of  pri- 
vacy is  that  of  name  lists.  Is  it  right  that 
firms  with  which  one  does  some  business,  as 
department  stores,  sell  a  customer's  name  to 
so-called  "list  brokers"?  Magazines  may  seU 
names  of  subscribers,  credit-card  services  (as 
American  Express)  also  apparently  sell 
names.  Shouldn't  we  have  a  right  to  restrict 
the  use  of  our  names  to  firms  we  choose  and 
not  be  flooded  with  "Junk  maU"? 

This  may  surprise  you,  but  I  am  a  busi- 
ness professor  and  I  believe  in  free  enter- 
prise. Many  businesses  and  industries  as  the 
direct  mall  Industry  have  a  right  to  exist, 
but  not  a  right  to  be  a  pest.  Qood  luck  to 
you.  sir. 

Sincerely, 


April  17,  1972 


AprU  17,  1972 


Mobile,  Ala., 
March  28,  1972. 
Dear  Mr.  Aspin:  I  read  in  the  March  27 
Issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
your  efforts  to  stop   unsolicited   telephone 
advertising.   This  has   been  a  great  source 
of  annoyance  to  me  for  years  and  I  am  vrtit- 
ing  to  urge  you  on  and  wish  you  well.  I  shall 
ask  our  Congressman,  Jack  Edwards,  for  his 
Interest  and  support. 
Sincerely. 


Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
Re  telephone  solicitors. 

I'm  so  glad  someone  Is  thinking  about 
telephone  solicitors.  I  have  resented  the  in- 
terruptions during  the  day  and  evening  and 
do  not  enjoy  being  rude  to  those  callers 
only  doing  a  Job.  Even  with  an  unlisted 
phone  number  we  are  not  free  from  such 
unwanted  calls.  My  husband  and  I  heartUy 
support  restrictions  on  telephone  solicita- 
tions. 

Very  truly  youis. 


UNITED  STATES  WIDENS  TIES  TO 
AFRICAN  WHITES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  daily  news- 
paper reading  is  by  definition  a  disturb- 
ing task.  Good  news  is  no  news  and  each 
of  us  finds  ourselves  exercised  daily  by 
events  reported  in  our  newspapers. 

On  April  2,  Terrence  Smith  of  the  New 
York  Times  did  a  background  piece  on 
U.S.  Southern  Africa  policy. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
policy  in  Southern  Africa,  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Smith,  is  deeply  distiu-bing.  What  we 
are  doing  in  Southern  Africa,  and  my 
sense  is  that  Mr.  Smith  is  perceptively  re- 
porting administration  moves,  confirms 
my  belief  that  the  Nixon  government  has 
factored  out  humanitarianism  from  our 
foreign  policy.  Nowhere  is  the  little 
man — the  Greek  intellectual,  the  black 


South  African,  the  East  Bengali,  the  Tai- 
wEuiese — and  his  interests  encountered 
in  Nixon  policymaking. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  tlie  pol- 
icies of  a  nation  which  once  beckoned  to 
the  world's  dispossessed  in  the  words  of 
Emma  Lazarus  inscribed  on  a  tablet  in 
the  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  break  free, 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teaming  Shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 
me. 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!" 

Today,  we  ignore  what  in  a  less-sensi- 
tive age  could  be  called  wretched  :  ofuse, 
but  at  that  time  we  did  consider  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  world  in  our  national 
policies.  Today  we  may  refer  to  the  op- 
pressed by  less  odious  nsunes  but  we 
ignore  them.  It  is  time  to  heed  again  the 
needs  and  cries  of  the  oppressed. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2,   1972] 

U.S.  Widens  Ties  to  African  Whites 

(By  Terence  Smith) 
Washington,  April  1. — The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration is  quietly  pursuing  a  policy  of  de- 
liberately expanded  contacts  with  communi- 
cation with  the  white  governments  of 
southern  Africa. 

Although  this  appears  to  have  been  Ad- 
ministration policy  for  the  last  two  years.  It 
Is  only  In  recent  months  that  Its  Implementa- 
tion has  become  evident. 

In  practical  terms,  the  policy  has  resulted 
In  a  number  of  concrete  developments,  rang- 
ing from  major  new  economic  undertakings, 
such  as  the  recent  Azores  agreement  with 
Portug^,  to  the  authorization  of  previously 
forbidden  sales  of  Jet  aircraft  to  Portugal 
and  South  Africa. 

In  contrast  with  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations,  which  sought  to  ostracize 
the  white  governments  because  of  their 
racial  policies.  President  Nixon  has  taken  a 
series  of  steps  to  Improve  political  and  eco- 
nomic contacts  with  South  Africa  and  with 
Portugal,  which  controls  Mozambique  and 
Angola. 

In  recent  months  the  Nixon  approach  has 
begun  to  stir  significant  controversy  among 
an  Informal  lobby  of  clvU  rights,  church  and 
academic  groups  Interested  In  Africa.  Their 
protest  has  become  more  vocal  and  visible  as 
the  outlines  of  the  policy  have  emerged. 

The  Administration's  moves  to  Improve  its 
"communication"  with  the  white  govern- 
ments have  drawn  criticism  In  Congress,  pro- 
test demonstrations  and  widespread  concern 
among  a  broad  range  of  groups  interested  In 
Africa.  E^very  indication  is  that  this  move- 
ment IS  likely  to  gain  momentum  In  the 
months  ahead. 

At  the  same  time  the  policy  had  had  an- 
other result:  It  has  generated  unconcealed 
delight  among  corporate  and  other  Interests 
that  make  up  the  powerful  Rhodesian  and 
South  African  lobbies  here. 

Neither  result  was  the  Intention  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  makers.  Rather,  the  new 
policy  was  the  end-product  of  an  exhaustive 
and  critical  review  of  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son policies  toward  southern  Africa. 

The  unpubllclzed  review,  begun  at  the 
President's  direction  in  AprU,  1969.  was  com- 
pleted and  put  before  the  National  Security 
CouncU  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

It  contained,  according  to  authoritative 
sources,  three  basic  oDtlona: 

The  "Dean  Acheson"  option,  which  the 
former  Secretary  of  State  had  often  urged 
in  public  and  in  his  writing.  This  proposed 
the  treatment  of  South  Africa  as  any  sover- 
eign, friendly  nation,  without  reganl  to  her 
Internal  policies. 

The  "tarbaby"  option,  so  dubbed  by  Its 
critics  is  the  State  Department  who  feared 


tH»t  once  it  was  adopted,  Washington  would 
^  It  impossible  to  let  It  go  even  If  the 
S^Ucy  proved  a  faUure.  ThU  proposed  ta- 
?^d  communication  and  "selective  In- 
!^ment"  with  the  white  governments  on 
Ihe  theory  that  friendly  persuasion  rather 
San  constant  condemnation  would  be  more 
JJeli   to   make   them   modify   their   racial 

The*^"more  of  the  same"  option,  whUdi. 
-sentlally,  called  for  continuation  of  the 
^edv-Johnson  policies  of  vigorous  verb^ 
ftticks  on  apartheid,  of  arms  embargoes  and 
of  limited  Tfllclal  Involvement.  (Private 
American  investment  had  never  been  dis- 
co^^.  however;  American  holdings  in 
^^lu^frlca,  in  fact,  increased  by  80  percent 
from  1963  to  1969.) 

DEBATE   LONG   AND    HEATED 

The  debate  within  the  Administration  over 
the  different  options  was  lo«8  »««V,**«*^' 
ftccordmg  to  those  who  participated  In  It. 
m^^r  Afrioanlsts  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment pressed  for  the  third,  while  officla^  in 
Se  Defense  Department,  concerned  about 
South  Africa's  strategic  naval  position,  fa- 
vored the  first. 

The  National  Seciurlty  CouncU  staff,  rep- 
resented by  Roger  P.  Morris,  a  specialist  on 
Africa  plumped  for  a  variation  of  "tarbaby' 
that  would  combine  partial  relaxation  toward 
south  Africa  with  cooler  language  at  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere. 

The  conceptual  basis  for  thU  approach  was 
an  idea  known  as  the  "green  bay  tree  theory," 
first  outlined  In  an  article  In  the  British 
weekly  The  Economist,  In  1968.  The  theory 
holds  that  like  the  hardy  green  bay  tree 
which  flourishes  In  a  hostUe  environment, 
the  black  majority  In  South  Africa  wUl  ulti- 
mately break  the  barriers  of  apartheid  be- 
cause  of  the  blacks'  vital  role  In  the  expan- 
sion of  the  country's  booming  economy. 

Another  factor  In  the  decision  was  the  view 
reportedly  held  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  Henry  A 
KUslnger,  his  national  security  adviser,  that 
the  theory  moral  and  political  problems  of 
South  Africa  are  basically  beyond  the  control 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  only  marginal 
Influence  In  the  area. 

THE   INVOLVEMENT   ELSEWHERE 

The  President  and  his  advisers  were  said 
to  be  In  agreement  also  that  the  United 
States,  with  Its  Involvements  In  Indochina 
and  elsewhere.  covUd  not  take  on  the  problem 
of  southern  Africa. 

Finally,  the  vast  American  corporate  in- 
terests in  South  Africa  were  a  consideration 
Some  300  American  companies.  Including  12 
of  the  20  largest,  have  investments  in  South 
Africa  valued  between  $750-mllllon  and  »1- 
blUlon.  The  average  yeariy  return  Is  about 
17  per  cent  per  year  and  contributes  hand- 
somely to  the  plus  column  of  the  yf^^ 
States'  balance  of  payments.  Some  of  t*ese 
companies,  such  as  the  Union  Carbide  Cor- 
poration and  the  Poote  Mineral  Compwiy. 
have  openly  advocated  a  more  "businesslike 
relationship  with  southern  Africa. 

All  of  these  factors  contributed  to  the  de- 
cision flnaUy  made  by  President  Nixon  In 
January.  1970.  to  opt  for  "tarbaby."  It  was 
embodied  In  a  National  Security  Council  de- 
cision memorandum  signed  that  month. 

AS  THE  STORM  GATHERED 

As  are  aU  such  memorandums,  the  paper 
outlining  the  new  approach  to  southern 
Africa  was  classified  and  remains  classified. 
This  National  Security  Council  decision  mem- 
orandum appears  to  have  been  more  cloedly 
held  than  most.  For  more  than  a  year,  offl- 
clals  In  the  State  Department's  African  bu- 
reau appeared  to  have  only  the  vaguest  no- 
tion of  its  contents;  they  insisted,  to  the  few 
reporters  who  asked,  that  no  real  change 
in  poUcy  had  been  made. 

To  the  critics  of  the  poUcy,  this  amounted 
to  an  evasion  for  fear  of  the  poUtlcal  storcn 
that  might  arise,  once  the  significance  of  the 
change  was  widely  perceived. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  view  was  supported  by  John  Chettle 
of  the  South  Africa  Foundation.  Mr.  Chettle 
wrote  In  the  foundation's  magazine.  Foreign 
Report,  that  a  Nixon  poUcy  maker  had  told 
him  that  the  "ambition  of  the  Administra- 
tion's southern  Africa  poUcy  was  to  cover  It- 
self so  thickly  with  grease  that  nobody  could 
get  hold  of  any  part  of  it."  That  was  written 
in  January,  1971,  a  fuU  year  after  a  clear- 
cut  Presidential  decision  had  been  made. 

The  outlines  of  the  poUcy  began  to  emerge 
slowly  in  the  public  statements  of  key  Ad- 
ministration officials.  The  Assistant  Swre- 
tary  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  Df'ld  D. 
Newsom.  dropped  a  clue  In  a  speech  to  Chi- 
cago on  Sept.  17, 1970,  when  he  said  that  the 
United  States  was  seeking  constantly  to 
find  ways  to  encourage  trends  which  wiu 
lead  to  peaceful  change"  in  southern  Africa. 
A  year  later,  making  a  speech  in  Atlanta, 
Mr  Newsom  declared:  "Isolation  can  breed 
resistance  to  change.  Open  doors  can  accel- 
erate It."  ^.  ,  .  „ 
He  added  that  in  the  Administration  s  view, 
"economic  and  demographic  pressures  make 
change  In  southern  Africa  inevitable. 

More  significant,  however,  were  the  Ad- 
ministration's practical  decisions  on  sub- 
stantive matters  affecting  Africa.  They  In- 
cluded the  following: 

A  re-deflnltlon  of  embargoes  on  strategic 
and  mUltary  equipment  to  Po't^K^  *^^ 
South  Africa  that  permitted  the  sale  of  two 
Boeing  707  airliners  directly  to  the  Portu- 
guese Oovernment  and  authorized  the  sale 
of  small  civilian  Jet  aircraft  to  South  Africa. 
A  decision  to  grant  the  Union  Carbide  Cor- 
poration's request  to  import;  from  Rhodesia 
in  1970  a  shipment  of  chrome  allegedly  pur- 
chased before  the  embargo.  That  request  had 
been  denied  in  1968  and  1969,  before  the  new 
policy  was  adopted.  «„»»,„ 

The  agreement  with  Portugal  to  renew  the 
long-elapsed  lease  on  the  American  air  bases 
in  the  J^res.  In  conjunction  with  the  two- 
year  renewal,  the  United  States  agreed  to  au- 
thorize Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  Pof tu- 
eal  up  to  HOO-mUllon,  a  total  equivalent  to 
four  times  all  the  ExImBank's  assistance  to 
Portugal  since  1946. 

An  agreement  under  which  South  Africa 
was  permitted,  after  a  suspension  of  21 
months,  to  resume  selling  gold  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  The  result  was  a 
boon  to  Pretoria,  which  was  facing  a  serious 
foreign  exchange  deficit.  South  Africa  earned 
some  *307-mUllon  from  gold  sales  to  the 
fund  In  the  first  six  months  of  1970. 

A  series  of  abstentions  and  negative  votes 
in  the  United  Nations  on  motions  condemn- 
ing apartheid  and  the  southern  African 
regimes.  These  included  the  first  use  by  the 
umted  States  of  its  veto  in  the  Security 
a^^U.  in  March,  1970,  against  a  rewlu- 
tlon  expanding  the  sanctions  agal'f*  I"*^ 
desla,  and  the  negative  vote,  for  the  tot 
time  m  many  years,  in  1969  against  the 
General  Assembly's  annual  resolution 
against  apartheid.  ^  „,.  ,.       .„ 

The  appointment,  as  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  South  Africa,  of  a  Texas  oUman 
John  G.  Hurd.  a  man  who.  In  the  words  of 
one  State  Department  officer,  "cotild  ^  ex- 
p^tM  to  establish  a  rapport  with  the  South 
African  establishment  that  his  predecessors 
deliberately  avoided." 

The  decision  by  the  Administration  not  to 
lobby  as  vigorously  as  It  might  h^ve  against 
the  so-called  Byrd  amendment.  That  amend- 
ment facked  on  to  the  Military  i^ure; 
ment  Act  of  1971  and  proposed  by  Senator 
Han^  F  Byrd  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Virginia,  ef- 
fSely   ended   the   ban   on  the   Importa- 
tion of  Rhodesian  chrome  that  was  part  of 
the  over-aU  United  Nations  embargo.  The 
Admlnlsta^tion  officially  opposed  the  amend- 
ment  but  the  White  House  failed  to  send  to 
S^   What    Representative    Charles    C. 
Dlggs  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Michigan  and  a  for- 
mer  chalnnan  of   the   Black   Caucus,   said 
might  have  been  "the  clues  that  sophist  - 
cated  people  look  for  to  determine  the  serl- 
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ousness  of  the  Administration's  Interest  In 
defeating  a  particular  measure."  The  amend- 
ment carried  and  was  signed  Into  law  by  Mr. 

Nixon  on  Nov.  17.  .   -        ♦  ^   „# 

Mr  Newsom,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  argues  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration  that  many  of  these  moves 
were  made  for  reasons  unrelated  to  African 
policy.  He  cites  the  Azores  agreement  as  an 
example  of  a  decUlon  based  on  considera- 
tions of  European  security,  rather  than  AIri- 
cftn  oollcy. 

He  noted  in  an  Interview  that  South  Africa 
had  not  yet  purchased  any  of  the  clvUlan 
Jets  It  vrais  authorized  to  buy.  "The  restric- 
tions we  placed  on  their  use  are  too  strin- 
gent," he  said.  „  ,^  ^ 
Discussing  the  voting  record  In  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  Newsom  noted  that  In  recent 
years,  the  resolutions  on  Africa  had  become 
more  mUltant  than  those  the  United  States 
had  supported  In  the  past.  "Some  have  posed 
legal  problems  for  us,"  he  said;  "others 
would  have  Increased  the  United  Nations 
budget  at  a  time  when  we  are  under  Con- 
gressional pressure  to  reduce  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.N." 

"I  get  hit  hard  on  many  of  these  questions 
when  I  speak  around  the  country,  particu- 
larly on  the  campuses,"  he  added.  "Few  peo- 
ple realize  or  awreclate  the  role  Congress 
plays  In  these  decisions.  In  many  ways,  our 
votes  In  the  U.N.  reflect  the  changed  atti- 
tudes about  that  body  on  the  hill." 

U.S.  STAND  ON  NAMIBIA  CITED 

Mr  Newsom  also  feels  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  faUed  to  get  full  credit  for  Ite  strong 
opposition  to  continued  South  African  con- 
tnS  of  South-West  Africa,  and  for  its  policy 
of  urging  American  businessmen  to  consider 
Investment  possibilities  in  neighboring  black 
states  before  they  invest  In  South  Africa. 
South-west  Africa  is  a  trust  territory  con- 
trolled by  South  Africa  under  a  1920  League 
of  Nations  mandate  and  South  Africa  has 
refused  to  relinquish  her  control.  The  terri- 
tory is  known  in  the  United  Nations  as 
Namibia. 

As  a  sign  that  South  Africa  Is  beginning 
to  respond  to  the  Nixon  policy  of  communi- 
cation. Mr.  Newsom  noted  that  Pretoria  had 
granted  visas  to  Representative  Dlggs,  to  the 
newspaper  columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan,  to  Roy 
WUklns,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  other  prominent  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Rowan,  who  Is  a  former  head  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  scoffed 
at  the  notion  that  his  visa  was  granted  as  a 
result  of  the  Administration's  policy.  "South 
Africa  let  me  In  to  encourage  their  own  in- 
dependently-arrlved-at  policy  of  contact  with 
the  black  African  nations."  he  said  in  a  re- 
cent mtervlew.  "It  had  nothtog  to  do  with 
Nixon." 

The  opposition  to  the  policy  In  this  coun- 
try began  to  build  slowly.  One  prominent  act 
of  protest  was  the  resignation  last  Decem- 
ber of  Mr.  Dlggs  from  his  post  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

In  a  statement  at  the  time,  Mr.  Dlggs  ob- 
jected to  the  United  States  record  in  the 
world  organization,  the  relaxation  of  the 
arms  embargoes,  and  the  Azores  agreement, 
which  he  said  continued  "an  open  aUUnce 
with  the  forces  of  racism  and  repression  In 
southern  Africa."  

SPREAD   or  THE   PROTESTS 

Last  month,  several  hundred  students  from 
Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge,  picketed 
the  arrival  of  the  first  shipment  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  at  Burnslde,  La. 

The  opposition  fo\ind  another  voice  to 
Gary  Ind.,  In  the  first  National  Black  PoUt- 
lcal Convention,  held  March  11-12.  The  con- 
vention adopted  a  platform  that  oaUed  for 
an  end  to  American  "compUcity"  wlthEuro- 
pean  colonialism  and  repression  In  Airica.  n 
^so  demanded  the  transfer  of  American  in- 
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veetments  from  South  Africa  to  the  black 
African  nations. 

Last  weekend,  300  representatives  of  25 
Protestant,  academic  and  dvll  rights  orga- 
nizations assembled  In  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel  here  In  Washington  for  a  two-day  con- 
ference on  the  role  of  United  States  Invest- 
ments in  southern  Africa. 

Participants  In  the  conference  called  on  the 
Security  Council  to  condemn  the  United 
States  (along  with  Portugal  and  South 
Africa)  as  a  "persistent  violator"  of  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  Imposed  on  Rhodesia.  The 
delegates  also  endorsed  the  Black  Caucus' 
efforts  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment  and 
obtain  an  injunction  against  further  Imports 
of  chrome. 

In  black  Africa,  a  number  of  leaders  have 
denounced  the  Nixon  Administration's  re- 
laxed policy.  The  leaders  included  President 
Kenneth  D.  Kaunda  of  Zambia,  who  warned 
at  an  Africa- American  conference  In  Janu- 
ary In  Lusaka,  his  capital,  that  the  policy 
could  have  a  crucial  impact  on  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  African 
continent. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  a  nlne- 
man  Congressional  delegation  including  Sen- 
ator Adlal  E.  Stevenson  3rd,  Democrat  of 
Illinois.  He  said  In  a  recent  Interview  here 
that  he  and  bis  colleagues  had  come  away 
"battered  and  bloody"  as  a  result  of  African 
criticisms  of  the  Administration's  policy. 

"They  really  hit  us  over  the  head  on  it," 
Senator  Stevenson  said.  "My  fear  Is  that  the 
United  States  is  on  the  verge  of  losing  its 
influence  and  the  reservoir  of  goodwill  It  has 
always  had  in  Africa." 

CHAIXXNCES    IN   CONGRESS 

The  Administration  Is  going  to  be  faced 
with  a  number  of  docnestic  challenges  to 
Its  policy.  There  are  bills  pending  In  Congress 
or  about  to  be  submitted,  calling  for  denial 
of  tax  credits  to  American  companies  that 
operate  in  South-West  Africa  and  calling  for 
extension  of  fair  employment  practices  to 
the  local  employes  of  American  companies 
operating  in  South  Africa. 

Another  bill  calls  for  submission  of  the 
Azores  agreement  to  the  Senate  for  Its  ap- 
proval and  ratification.  Other  protests  have 
been  promised  over  the  importation  of  Rho- 
deeian  chrome,  and  a  major  anti-Adminis- 
tration rally  is  planned  for  May  25  in  Wash- 
ington. 

All  these  factors  will  make  it  more  difiScult 
for  the  Administration  to  p\irsue  its  policy 
of  improved  communication  with  southern 
Africa  and  keep  peace,  at  the  same  time,  with 
critics  of  Its  pMllcy. 

While  the  controversy  over  the  policy  may 
not  be  a  significant  issue  In  this  Presidential 
campaign.  Representative  Dlggs,  for  one, 
■ays: 

"The  tide  of  events  in  Africa  is  all  In  one 
direction,  and  this  Administration  Is  run- 
ning against  it.  Africa  may  not  be  a  central 
Issue  In  1972,  but  it  may  well  be  in  1976." 


WE  CAN  DO  NO  LESS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  think- 
ing men  and  wwnen  have  been  shocked 
and  dismayed  in  the  last  year  or  so  to 
read  of  the  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Government  toward  groups  of 
Soviet  citizens  determined  to  assert  their 
cultural  and  religious  identities  within 
Russian  society.  No  ero^xp  has  made  more 
determined  efforts  than  the  Jews. 

Soviet  society  is  essentially  monolithic. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Those  at  its  pinnacle,  swollen  with 
power,  fear  any  deviation  from  the  norm. 
Rules  of  behavior  are  enforced  by  the 
secular  arm  of  the  state. 

Some  of  the  finest  flowerings  of  Soviet 
culture  and  the  Russian  character  have 
been  trampled  forthwith  because  they 
dared  expose  some  of  the  realities  of 
Russia's  dally  life,  and  bow  they  affect 
the  average  perstm. 

No  group  has  voiced  stronger  views  an 
behalf  of  retaining  their  ethnic  identity 
than  the  Jews.  As  a  result,  no  group  has 
been  oa  the  receiving  end  of  more  brutal 
treatment  by  the  regime  than  the  Jews. 
Yet  they  persist. 

In  some  few  cases,  the  ultimate  sanc- 
tions have  been  applied.  In  many  other 
cases,  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  flung  into  labor  camps  remi- 
niscent of  the  Stalin  era.  In  still  other 
cases,  such  individuals  have  bem  incar- 
cerated in  lunatic  asylums,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment exerts  its  full  force  to  discredit 
them  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens 
and  a  watching  world. 

Like  all  tyrannies,  this  one  reacts  in 
the  same  way.  Like  all  tyrannies,  this  one 
fails  to  achieve  its  goals.  Like  all  those 
oppressed  who  seek  and  struggle  for  the 
life  freedom,  these  people  have  refused  to 
give  in.  And  like  all  those  who  believe 
in  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  we  here 
in  America  have  admired  and  sympa- 
thized with  such  a  noble  struggle. 

It  is  certain  that  they  shall  prevail.  It 
is  certain  the  Soviet  regime's  efforts  to 
silence  them  will  fall  short.  Truth  stands 
by  itself.  Only  lies  require  artificial 
support. 

Yet  they  cannot  do  it  alone.  It  is  vital 
that  all  free  men  everjrwhere  stand  up 
on  their  behalf  and  make  their  feelings 
known.  In  such  a  way,  the  combined 
voices  of  those  who  will  not  suffer  such 
oppression  to  the  afflicted  with  impimity 
can  and  will  be  focused  upon  this  brutal 
regime.  And  eventually  and  inevitably, 
the  hand  of  the  tyrant  will  be  removed 
from  the  neck  and  the  mouth  of  his 
victim. 

We  have  here  before  us  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  this  House  in  this 
regard.  It  will  place  us  on  record  as  pro- 
testing the  disabilities  and  discrimina- 
tions practiced  against  Jewish  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Government 
of  that  country.  As  the  most  representa- 
tive body  of  the  largest  democracy  on 
earth,  we  can  do  no  less. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  those  who 
struggle  for  liberty  know  that  they  do  not 
fight  alone.  Let  them  know  by  our  action 
that  long  night  of  oppression  will  even- 
tually culminate  in  an  inevitable  dawn 
of  freedom. 


April  17,  1972      I     April  17,  1972 


TESTIMONY  ON  H.R.  850  BEFORE 
THE  HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
long,  certain  inequities  have  existed  In 
the  Federal  tax  structure.  The  tax  bur- 


den on  single  persons  stands  out  as  one 
of  those  inequities  in  the  present  tax 
laws.  While  those  filing  joint  returns 
receive  favorable  tax  bracket  scheduling 
citizens  filing  single  tax  returns  must 
face  higher  schedules.  H.R.  850,  which 
I  have  cosponsored,  would  end  this  in- 
equity and  provide  relief  for  the  single 
taxpayer. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  850, 1  recently 
testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  with  your  per- 
mission, I  submit  that  testimony  into 
the  Record  so  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
mi^t  know  my  position  on  this  issue.  I 
might  add  that  the  statistics  I  found  on 
this  topic  for  Alaska  are  very  interesting, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  time 
to  consider  them: 

Testuiont  ON  HJl.  850  Before  the 
HODSE  Wats  and  Means  CoMMrnxs 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  comment 
today  on  H.R.  850,  which  will  provide  long 
overdue  tax  relief  for  single  taxpayers.  As  a 
co-sponsor  of  this  bill,  I  believe  it  representa 
both  a  statement  in  favor  of  general  reform 
of  the  tax  structure,  and  a  specific  attempt 
to  bring  equity  to  one  group  of  taxpayers 
who  certainly  deserve  relief.  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  both  the  Chairman,  and  the 
Members  of  this  Committee,  share  in  the 
commitment  to  review  the  entire  tax  sys- 
tem to  insure  that  the  revenue  burden 
of  our  Nation  is  distributed  fairly,  and  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  fine  beginning  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  that  many  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  are  prepared  to  of- 
fer testimony  on  this  legislation,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  burden  the  Committee  with  in- 
formation it  will  certainly  gain  in  other 
testimony.  I  do  think  that  the  Committee 
wUl  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  effect  of 
the  legislation  on  my  State  of  Alaska. 

The  fact  is  that  Alaska  has  an  extremely 
high  percentage  of  single  persons.  Last  year. 
Federal  income  tax  returns  for  Alaska  proved 
this  fact  conclusively.  Of  a  total  of  90,953 
tax  returns  filed,  32,324  were  "single "  re- 
turns, constituting  well  over  one-third  of 
all  returns  filed.  An  additional  6,000  returns 
were  filed  in  categories  other  than  'Joint" 
returns,  leaving  only  about  62,000  Joint  re- 
turns. What  this  means  Is  that  nearly  half 
of  the  taxpayers  In  Alaska  are  paying  taxes 
in  a  higher  bracket  because  they  are  single, 
widowed,  divorced,  or  because  both  the  hus- 
band and  wife  work.  The  national  figures 
reflect  a  somewhat  lower  percentage  of  single 
filings.  Of  76.8  million  tax  returns  filed,  27.6 
million  were  single  and  2.7  million  were  re- 
t\ims  of  married  couples  where  both  members 
worked. 

There  are  Important  reasons  for  this  un- 
usually high  percentage  of  single  taxpayers 
in  Alaska,  a  percentage  which  must  be  among 
the  highest  In  the  Nation.  First,  Alaska  Is 
by  nature  a  state  which  attracts  young,  ad- 
venturous and  often  single  people  to  share 
in  its  lifestyle.  The  average  age  of  all  Alas- 
kans Is  about  23  years  of  age,  and  65%  of  all 
Alaskans  are  under  the  age  of  24  years. 

Alaska  has  always  had  an  excess  of  male 
citizens,  a  fact  which,  not  surprisingly,  pro- 
duces single  taxpayers.  In  1960,  only  43% 
of  Alaska's  population  was  female.  In  the  re- 
cent census,  that  figure  has  risen  to  46%, 
still  far  below  national  norma.  Although  the 
female  population  has  Increased  41%  in  ten 
years,  and  the  figure  for  single  returns  has 
dropped  accordingly,  Alaska  still  maintained 
the  high  number  of  single  taxpayers  I  set  out 
earlier. 

Distreasingly,  Alaska  continues  to  have  a 
high  divorce  rate,  in  most  years  about 
60%  to  75%  above  the  National  average.  Fin- 
ally, Alaska  has  a  substantial  accident  rate, 
undoubtedly  a  factor  of  difficult  living  con- 
tlltlons  In  some  areas,  and  a  high  percentage 
of  persons  are  widowed. 


In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures 
Bhow  that,  for  aU  these  reasons  and  others, 
Alaska  has  an  extremely  high  percentage  of 
single  persons.  The  1960  census  showed  that 
or  the  male  population  over  14  years  of  age 
40  4%,  of  Alaskans  were  "single"  for  some 
jeason.  For  1960,  the  same  figure  for  other 
states  was  frwn  25%  to  34%. 

For  females  over  14  years  of  age,  Alaska 
showed  23.2%  single,  while  other  states  were 
higher,  up  to  30%.  I  apologize  for  not  having 
the  19'70  figures  for  these  categories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  your  Committee 
finds  these  statistics  for  Alaska  useful  and 
Interesting,  and  I  offer  them  to  show  that 
Alaska  feels  a  special  Impact  of  Inequities  for 
single  taxpayers.  Still,  I  want  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  I  make  no  ^>eclal 
pleading  on  this  matter,  for  the  lot  of  every 
single  taxpayer  Is  the  same.  Although  Alaska 
ranks  60th  in  the  Nation  in  percentage  of 
taxpayers  over  65,  having  only  about  3%  of 
its  population  In  this  category,  I  argue  just 
as  strongly  for  the  many  taxpayers  who  find 
themselves  alone  at  this  age,  and  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  from  the  many  states  having 
high  percentages  of  retired  persons  share  my 
view  of  the  present  tax  inequity. 

I  simply  believe  that  the  revenue  gather- 
ing system  of  our  government  must  not  func- 
tion at  the  expense  of  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay,  and  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  for  lack  of  a  valid  basis.  Like  the 
Committee,  I  shall  be  eager  to  learn  the  rev- 
enue implications  of  this  reform,  but  I  must 
say  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  revenue  re- 
port which  could  dissuade  me  frc«n  my  com- 
mitment to  this  legislation. 


THE  ARCHIE  BUNKER  VOTE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
healthy  result  of  the  recent  series  of 
Democratic  primary  elections  has  been 
that  many  of  our  commentators  have  re- 
discovered American  working  men  and 
women,  and  their  problems.  It  is  ironic 
that  it  should  have  taken  some  of  our 
national  opinion  leaders  so  long  to  recog- 
nize the  very  serious  problems  that  be- 
set those  who  work  for  a  living  in  the 
United  States.  The  disastrous  economic 
policies  of  recent  years,  which  brought 
unemployment  to  Intolerably  high  levels 
even  as  infiation  was  sksTtxJketing,  have 
greatly  aggravated  these  problems.  And 
the  wholly  one-sided  and  unfair  manner 
in  which  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram has  been  administered  had  added 
even  further  to  the  worker's  burdens. 

Unf ortimately,  however,  many  of  those 
who  have  just  discovered  that  hard- 
working men  and  women  have  deep- 
rooted  and  legitimate  grievances  against 
the  inequitable  economic  structure  of 
America  have  done  so  in  a  distorted  fash- 
ion. At  this  point  msuiy  union  members 
must  be  wondering  whether  neglect  is  not 
to  be  preferred  to  the  bemused  con- 
descension which  has  replaced  it.  Symp- 
tomatic of  this  is  the  use  of  the  Archie 
Bunker  stereotype  to  describe  those 
workers  genuinely  outraged — as  they 
should  be— at  inequitable  tax  structures 
which  favor  the  wealthy,  or  at  law  en- 
forcement of  antitrust  laws,  or  of  a  price 
control  system  that  allows  meat  prices  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

leap  upward  at  the  highest  rate  in  more 
than  20  years.  The  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Report  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  hits  this  point  head-on, 
and  I  commend  it  to  every  Member  of 
tills  body. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Abchix  Bunkkb  Vote 
Let's  estabUsh  first  that  Archie  Bvmker  Is  a 
company  foreman.  He's  not  a  clockpunchlng 
worker. 

Despite  all  this  Archie  has  become  an  easy 
sterotype  to  explain  why  a  lot  of  people  are 
voting  against  establishment  candidates 
these  days. 

"The  Archie  Bunker"  vote  Is  supposed  to 
be  made  up  of  blue  collar,  anti-busing,  out- 
raged taxpayers.  It's  a  terribly  over-simpU- 
fled  Idea,  which,  of  course,  has  some  truth. 
Archie  Bunker,  the  star  of  "All  in  the 
Family"  is  a  slob.  But  he's  not  a  typical 
worker — far  from  it. 

Last  week  the  new  Teamster  newsletter 
"Focus"  made  national  headlines  with  an 
open  letter  to  presidential  candidates  and 
with  an  attack  on  the  easy  assumption  that 
American  workers  are  bigots  and  slobs.  We'd 
like  to  Join  In  with  our  two  cents. 

The  results  of  the  Wisconsin  primary  show 
a  great  deal  of  discontent  among  voters  about 
the  national  tax  situation  and  the  Impact 
of  the  local  property  tax. 

Wisconsin's  two  UJ8.  Senators— BUI  Prox- 
mire  and  Gaylord  Nelson — have  been  pro- 
ponents for  national  tax  reform.  Nelson  is  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  has  come 
up  with  a  neat  plan  to  plug  tax  loopholes 
and  lower  local  property  taxes.  Democratic 
candidates  were  fiocking  to  that  bill  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Wisconsin  primary. 

Milwaukee's  Congressman  Henry  Reuss  has 
been  a  persistent  supporter  for  tax  reform 
in  the  House.  It  was  hU  report  that  112  rich 
famUles  escaped  paying  any  federal  Income 
tax  which  gave  impetus  to  the  current  drive 
to  do  something  about  the  unfair  tax  burden 
placed  on  working  people. 

The  New  Tork  "Hmes— very  eastern  and 
very  estabUshment— did  look  beneath  the 
surface  of  last  Tuesday's  voting  in  Wisconsin 
to  find  out  why  people  voted  the  way  they 
did  The  Times  survey  Is  based  on  personal 
interviews  with  382  voters  In  36  precincts 
In  nine  randooUy  selected  counties  across  the 

state.  .  . 

The  top  Issues  among  both  Ownocrats  and 
Republicans  were  "tax  reform.  Inflation,  high 
property  taxes,  ending  the  war  and  reducing 
crime."  Republicans  who  crossed  over  to  vote 
for  either  McGovern  or  Wallace  did  so  be- 
cause they  were  angry  about  economic  Issues. 
The  Times  surveys  shows  that  voters  cast 
Democratic  crossover  vote  If  they  were  mad 
about  Nixon's  economic  policies,  not  because 
they  were  trying  to  louse  up  the  Democratic 
primary. 

Among  those  who  considered  themselves 
firmly  RepubUcan,  the  Times  svirvey  showed 
that  two-thirds  felt  the  NUon  wage-price 
policies  were  failures.  And  Governor  Wallace 
of  Alabama  got  a  third  of  the  GOP  crossovers, 
while  Sen.  George  McGovern,  the  Wisconsin 
winner,  got  a  quarter  of  the  crossover. 

Interestingly  a  third  of  the  Republicans 
thought  WaUace  "a  racist"  whUe  half  the 
Democrats  did.  The  Times  said  pocketbook 
Issues  were  the  dominant  issue  in  the  Wis- 
consin primary,  and  this  was  true  among 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  as  well  as 
independents. 

McGovern,  reported  The  Times  "outdis- 
tanced even  Governor  Wallace  by  margins  of 
2  to  1  among  the  large  proportions  of  voters 
deeply  troubled  by  economic  issues." 

Louis  Bean,  a  Washington  student  of  vot- 
ing trends,  observed  last  week  that  the  Wto- 
consin  primary  points  to  a  Democratic  win 
In  1972.  He  said  that  when  more  people  vote 
in  the  Democratic  primary  than  in  the  Re- 
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publican  primary,  the  trend  In  past  years  has 
been  for  a  final  Democratic  victory  in  the 
November  general  election.  He  also  warned 
about  counting  out  either  Sen.  Htunphrey  or 
Sen.  Muskle.  on  the  basis  of  the  Wisconsin 
primary  alone. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  workers  who  are  thin, 
think  everyone  deserves  a  truly  equal  op- 
portunity, are  sincerely  compassionate  and 
essentially  InteUlgent,"  said  the  Teamster 
publication  last  week,  "smart  enough  to 
know  when  they  are  being  he'd  to  death. 

"We  think  that  increasingly  the  resent- 
ment runs  deep  and  that  the  resentment 
helps  account  for  reactions  in  the  voting 
booths  during  this  hot  presidential  year. 

"Maligned  in  public,"  the  article  says,  "he 
knows  he's  being  made  fun  of  by  the  so- 
called  opinion  makers.  Increasinigly  hurt, 
angry  and  resentful  he  Is  quite  ready  to  voice 
his  feeUngs  in  the  voting  booth." 


DON'T  LEGALIZE  MARIHUANA 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  imanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article  written  by  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J. 
and  published  in  the  National  Catholic 
Register  of  Sunday,  AprU  16,  1972: 
[From  the  National  Catholic  Register, 
Aprtl  16,  1972] 
DonT  Lboalizs  MabuttanaI 
(By  Father  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.) 
Only  two  nations  In  the  civilized  world 
have  cuit  down  on  the  use  of  drugs  In  the 
past  few  years :  Sweden  and  J^>an.  Sweden's 
27-year-old  drug  epidemic  is  slowing  down 
for  the  first  time  becaiise  of  much  tougher 
narcotic  laws. 

Japan  is  cutting  down  on  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics by  ruthless  enforcement  of  laws 
against  both  users  and  suppliers.  Japan  also 
has  a  massive  rehabilitation  program  and  a 
nationwide  govemnxent  Information  policy. 
It  has  produced  almost  xmiversal  hostUlty 
toward  drugs  and  a  wUlingness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  help  police  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Red  China  has  also  cut  down  on  the  use 
of  drugs,  but  It  has  done  so  by  widespread 
use  of  capital  punishment  against  anyone  In- 
volved. I  do  not  Include  Chine,,  since  we  can- 
not emulate  her  methods.  Nor  can  we  ap- 
prove of  the  fact  that  she  supplies  at  least 
65  per  cent  of  the  world's  lUlclt  narcotics, 
according  to  a  recent  report  from  Australia. 
According  to  Dr.  William  Balrd,  who  has 
worked  for  20  years  with  addicts  In  New 
York's  Harlem,  most  of  the  heroin  In  this 
country  comes  from  Commvmlst  China. 
"Letting  down  the  trade  barriers  with  Bed 
China,"  he  said,  "will  vmlease  a  holocaust  of 
drug  addiction  In  this  country." 

"Heroin  has  exploded  on  us  like  an  atomic 
bomb,"  said  a  noted  pharmaceutical  spokes- 
man recently.  There  are  at  least  250.000 
heroin  addicts  in  the  U.S.  Four  people  die  of 
heroin  addiction  every  day  In  New  York  City 
alone.  haU  of  them  under  23  years  of  age. 

The  Important  fact  to  remember  about 
heroin  addicts  Is  that  90  per  cent  of  them 
started  on  marijuana.  Despite  the  lesson  of 
success  in  Sweden  and  J^»»n,  there  is  a  con- 
certed drive  on  In  this  country  to  deceive  the 
public  and  legalize  martjiiana.  The  National 
Commission  on  Marljtiana  and  Drug  Abtise 
released  a  report  on  March  22  that  rldlcutod 
the  harmful  effects  of  marijuana  and  urged 
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the  President  to  remove  any  restraint  on  the 
vise  of  marijuana  "In  small  amounts." 

Huge,  powerful  Induatrles  like  tobacco  and 
liquor  wo\ild  love  to  get  their  bands  on  yet 
another  addictive  product.  According  to  re- 
ports, two  VS.  tobacco  companies  have  al- 
ready purchased  land  In  Mexico  for  growing 
marijuana  If  It  Is  legalized. 

How  do  we  find  out  the  facts?  Not  from 
M.O.'s  who  work  for  companies  who  want  to 
legalize  marijuana.  Far  better  to  rely  on  in- 
svirance  companies,  whose  profits  d^>end  on 
keepmg  people  healthy.  According  to  Metro- 
politan Life,  marijuana  causes  psychological 
addiction,  leads  to  loss  of  energy  and  motiva- 
tion, and  causes  hallucinations.  "It  makes 
him  or  her  a  good-for-nothing  bum."  in  the 
words  of  the  New  York  Dally  News. 

Every  year  30,000  Americans  are  killed  and 
600,000  Injxired  because  of  alcoholic  drivers. 
Legalization  of  marijuana  and  widespread 
promotion  of  the  dnig  could  double  the 
nvunber  of  persons  killed  and  Injured  on  our 
highways. 

Dr.  D.  Harvey  Powelson,  director  of  the 
Student  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  Berkeley,  has 
treated  600  student  marijuana  smokers  over 
the  last  Ave  years.  It  appears  to  have  a 
c\miulatlve  effect,  he  said,  causing  chronic 
changes  "similar  to  those  seen  In  organic 
brain  diseases — Islands  of  lucidity  Intermixed 
with  areas  of  loss  of  function." 


According  to  Dr.  Prank  Ayd,  many  of  those 
who  want  to  legalize  marijuana  disregard  ex- 
pert medical  opinion  that  It  U  "a  dangerous 
drug."  Nor  do  they  tell  the  public  that  there 
are  at  least  six  different  types  of  marijuana. 
While  Increased  doses  may  Induce  stupor, 
semicoma  or  coma,  any  dose  "may  cause 
anxiety,  depression  with  suicidal  tendencies, 
confusion,  depersonalization,  temporal  dis- 
orientation, Impaired  Judgment,  panic  reac- 
tions, paranoia  and  psychosis." 

The  President's  Committee  tried  to  pooh- 
pooh  all  that.  On  behalf  of  your  children  and 
grandchildren,  send  President  Nixon  a  note 
and  tell  him  what  you  think  about  it. 


A  NICE  SOUND— FROM  THE  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  Star 


of  April  3,  1972,  should  come  as  welcome 
news  to  tired  taxpayers.  This  is  a  start; 
may  Postmaster  General  Klassen's  tribe 
increase.  The  editorial  follows: 
A  Nice  Sound 
What  Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Klassen 
said  last  week  Is  music  to  a  lot  of  ears. 

He  announced  plans  to  cancel  a  (450  mil- 
lion rate  Increase  scheduled  for  next  Jai^- 
uary,  saying  the  public  Is  not  ready  for  It. 
He  said,  "We  must  learn  to  live  within  our 
InoMne." 
He  ordered  a  freeze  on  hiring. 
He  called  for  a  dramatic  reduction  In  costs. 
He  ordered  a  renewed  emphasis  on  service 
end  c\i8tomer  courtesy. 

He  told  a  meeting  of  United  States  Postal 
Service  management: 

"All  of  us  must  understand  that  the  sur- 
vival of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  depends  upon 
everyone  giving  service.  Service  Is  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  sell." 

Bravo  1  He  Is  our  kind  of  bureaucrat,  If 
he  will  pardon  the  expression.  It  Is  llkriy  he 
Is  almost  everyone's. 

Let's  hope  what  he  has — and  It  looks  like 
a  terrific  case  of  good  sense — Is  catching. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  L.  G.  Lipscombe,  Allen  Chapel 
AME  Church.  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Jesus  said  unto  them.  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world:  he  that  followeth  me  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shaU  have  the 
light  of  life.— John  8:  12. 

Almighty  God,  imder  the  all-embrac- 
ing canopy  of  Thy  goodness  and  mercy. 
we  come  as  children  in  our  Father's 
house. 

In  our  deep  concern  for  the  Republic 
and  for  mankind  everywhere,  strengthen, 
we  pray  Thee,  our  grim  resolve  at  any 
cost  to  push  back  the  forces  of  darkness 
which  threaten  the  dearly  heritage  of 
friends. 

These  anxious  days  we  remember 
gratefully  the  armed  battalions  of  our 
youth  who  have  inherited  so  sorry  a 
world — the  Americans  boys  in  our  uni- 
forms called  to  contend  with  the  ruth- 
less powers  of  tyranny.  The  cheerful 
courage  of  these  knights  of  the  treacher- 
ous land  and  trackless  air,  long  leagues 
from  home,  in  the  face  of  deadly  peril, 
shames  our  petty  complaints  and  our 
magnified  discomfitures  here  in  their 
homeland  and  ours. 

Give  us,  pray,  prophetic  glimpses  of 
the  different  earth  we  can  construct  af- 
ter the  pattern  of  Thy  kingdom,  if  to- 
gether we  harness  the  sacrifices  and  the 
costly  ingenuities  of  conflict  to  the  serv- 
ice of  Thy  children  everywhere  on  this 
spinning  globe. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  one  who 
declared  that  the  field  is  the  world. 
Amen. 

THE  JOtJRNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  9212.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  to  extend  black  lung  benefits  to 
orphans  y^ose  fathers  die  of  pneumoconio- 
sis, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  sdso  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "Na- 
tional Himtlng  and  Fishing  Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  law  enforcement  officers  of  this  coun- 
try on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1972. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2676)  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  control  of  sickle 
cell  anemia,"  with  amendments  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested. 

CUTTING  THE  CAKE  AND  EATING 
IT  TOO 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
North  Vietnamese  evidently  think  they 
can  have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 


The  Communists  have  invaded  South 
Vietnam  with  brutal  fierceness.  This  is 
an  invasion  to  crush  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  to  push  the  remaining  Ameri- 
cans into  the  sea. 

The  President  has  the  responsibility 
to  protect  our  remaining  American  serv- 
icemen. Air  strikes  in  North  Vietnam  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  this.  We  really 
have  no  other  alternative  since  airpower 
is  the  only  military  might  we  have. 

The  air  strikes  have  hurt  the  enemy. 
Now  they  say  they  want  to  reopen  nego- 
tiations, but  on  their  own  terms. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  a  cruel  and 
inhumane  enemy,  Mr.  Speaker,.  They 
only  understand  and  respect  force.  In  my 
opinion,  the  President  is  making  the 
right  decisions  to  protect  the  last  Amer- 
icans in  South  Vietnam. 


RISE  IN  INDEX  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION  FOR  THE  7TH  CON- 
SECUTIVE MONTH 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reported  that 
for  the  seventh  consecutive  month  there 
was  a  rise  in  the  index  of  industrial  pro- 
duction in  our  economy.  From  February 
to  March  the  index  advanced  0.6  percent 
to  a  seasonally  adjusted  109.6  percent  of 
the  1967  average.  This  monthly  increase 
is  equal  to  a  susbtantlal  7.2  percent  an- 
nual rate,  and  the  rate  at  the  end  of 
March  was  3.9  percent  above  a  year 

This  good  news  regarding  industrial 
production  was  matched  by  the  repoit 
last  Friday  that  construction  contract- 
ing in  1972  is  expected  to  reach  $85  bil- 
Uon,  up  from  1971 's  $79.64  bUUon.  Tto 
latest   estimate,   made   by   the   F.   W. 


Dodge  division  of  McGraw-Hill  Infor- 
mation Systems  Co.,  is  about  $2  bUlion 
higher  than  the  initial  1972  forecast  by 
McGraw-Hill  last  October.  The  new 
projected  contracting  total  puts  the 
1972  gain  over  the  1971  level  at  7  per- 
cent, up  from  last  October's  4  percent. 

According  to  the  new  estimate  non- 
residential construction  contracting 
should  register  an  8-percent  gain  in 
1972  over  1971.  PubUc  works  and  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  building  con- 
struction over  1972  should  be  around 
$27.65  bUUon.  up  $2  bUlion  from  1971. 
Highway,  sewer,  and  water  facilities  are 
also  expected  to  register  big  gains.  Resi- 
dential building  is  expected  to  increase 
4  percent  in  1972,  to  $36.30  bUUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  strong  growth  in 
two  such  basic  areas  as  industrial  pro- 
duction contracting  will  contribute  to  a 
favorable  performance  for  the  economy 
in  1972.       ^^^^^_^^ 

APOLLO  16  STATUS  REPORT 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  8  a.m.  central  standard  time  this 
morning,  the  Apollo  16  spacecraft  was 
approximately  150,000  miles  away  from 
the  earth  on  its  journey  to  the  moon. 
During  the  last  evening,  a  midcourse 
correction  bum  with  the  service  propul- 
sion system  was  successfully  performed 
producing  a  velocity  change  of  12.5  feet 
per  second. 

Captain  Young  and  Colonel  Duke  en- 
tered the  lunar  module  and  checked  on 
the  limar  module  communications  sys- 
tems and  general  condition  of  the  lunar 
module.  During  the  evening,  the  com- 
mand module  computer  received  an  in- 
dication that  the  inertial  measuring  unit 
gimbal  lock  had  occurred.  Ken  Mattingly 
successfully  realigned  the  spacecraft 
platform,  and  the  guidance  system  is 
again  fimctioning  properly.  Subsequent 
to  this  problem,  a  command  control 
problem  developed  and  Mission  Control 
Center  has  been  unable  to  switch  space- 
craft antennas  from  the  ground. 

The  spacecraft  will  go  Into  orbit  around 
the  moon  during  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  April  19,  with  lunar  landing 
scheduled  for  Thursday  afternoon  at  ap- 
proximately 2:41  pjn.  central  standard 
time.  

FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  went  into  law  on  April  7.  At 
a  time  when  public  confidence  in  gov- 
ernmental institutions  is  shaken,  this  bill 
shows  the  good  faith  and  self-restraint 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  law  requires  all 
candidates  to  make  regular  reports  of 
campaign  contributions  and  expenditures 


and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  makes 
these  reports  available  to  the  general 
public  and  to  the  news  media  through 
the  ofBces  of  each  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  public  has  a  right  to 
know  more  about  the  electoral  process 
and  making  available  knowledge  about 
the  sources  of  financial  support  for  a 
candidate  is  a  giant  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Some  people  have,  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  called  the  act  the  Self-Destruc- 
tion  Act  of  1971  because  the  law  imposes 
so  many  disclosure  rules  on  Members  of 
Congress.  But  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Congressmen  and  Senators  have 
always  conducted  their  campaigns  with- 
out the  slightest  hint  of  impropriety,  and 
this  act  will  allow  the  public  to  become 
aware  of  this  first-hand. 

A  democrat  government  cannot  be 
fully  effective  without  the  tnist  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  This  act  should  re- 
inforce and  build  anew  the  public  trust 
in  the  leadership  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  5181) 
for  the  reUef  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  7312) 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Cleric  called  the  bUl  (HJR.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigia  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI  DELA 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldlni 
DelaRosa.  ,       ,      . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJR.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


FRANK  J.  McCABE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1862) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  J.  McCabe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1862 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Frank 
J.  McCabe,  of  Hampton.  Virginia,  Is  relieved 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  In  the  amount 
of  $497.95,  representing  an  overpayment 
(made  by  reason  of  administrative  error)  of 
his  per  diem  travel  allowance  for  the  period 
March  6,  1967,  to  May  6,  1967,  in  connection 
with  his  participation  In  a  training  course  at 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology, 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio,  as  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  Uablllty  is  relieved  by  this 
section.  ,^ 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Frank  J.  McCabe.  of  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia,  an  amount  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section  of  this 

Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
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Btandlng.  Any  penon  violating  the  provlslona 
of  this  subsection  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
(1,000. 

With  the  foUowlng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  a,  line  12,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof. 

The  committee  sonendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  CONCEPCION  QABCIA 
BALAURO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2703) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ccmcepcion  Garcia 
Balauro. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as  imani- 
mons  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA  RUFPOLO 


DONALD  L.  BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.    MARINA    MUNOZ    DE    WYSS 
(NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.5579) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Munoz  de 
Wyss  (nee  Lopez). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARMEN  MARIA  PENA-GARCANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.6342) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 
Garcano. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  H.  NICKERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Nickerson. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  10142) 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  Ruff olo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBINA  LUCIO  Z.  MANLDCU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  559)  for 
the  relief  of  Albina  Lucio  Z.  Manlucu. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMPARO  CORONADO  VIEUDA  DE 
PENA  AND  HER  THREE  MINOR 
CHILDREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4679) 
for  the  relief  of  Amparo  Coronado  Vieu- 
da  de  Pena  and  her  three  minor  chil- 
dren: Yolanda  Pena,  Marisela  Pena,  and 
Lorenzo  Pena. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.B.  4679 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Amparo  Coronado  Vleuda 
de  Pena  and  her  minor  children.  Yolanda 
Pena,  Marisela  Pena,  and  Lorenzo  Pena,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fees. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  p\irposes  of  section  101  (a) 
(27)  (B)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Amparo  Coronado  Vleuda  de  Pena,  Yo- 
landa Pena,  Marisela  Pena.  and  Lorenzo  Pena 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  retturnlng 
resident  aliens." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to- 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reccai- 

slder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANTONIO  BENAVIDES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2394) 
for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Benavides. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JERRY  L.  CHANCELLOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7946) 
for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L.  Chancellor. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARGARIDA  ALDORA  CORREIA 
DOSRKLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6504) 
for  the  reUef  of  Margarida  Aldora  Cor- 
reia  dos  Reis. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 

There  was  no  obJectl<m. 


DONALD  P.  LARIVIERE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  8952) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  P.  Larlviere. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  any  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  P.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  11045) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Puentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (S.  341)  for 
the  relief  of  Arllne  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

The;  3  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  <X)NVEYANCE  OF 
CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1915) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  191S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  convey,  to 
Mrs.  Julian  Souvenir  of  Cathlamet,  Wash- 
ington, aU  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  real  property 


described  as  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  26,  township 
nine  north,  range  six  west  of  the  WUlamette 
meridian,  except  that  portion  thereof  con- 
veved  by  deed  from  Richard  Dick  to  A.  D. 
Birnle  and  recorded  In  Book  "D"  of  Deeds, 
nage  357,  records  of  Wahkiakum  County, 
V^hlngton,  containing  approximately 
thirty-three  acres,  more  or  less. 

SEC  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU 
convey  to  William  D.  Auld,  of  Rldgefleld, 
Washington.  aU  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  and  to  the  real  property 
described  In  the  deed  from  Richard  Dick  to 
A  D  Blmle  recorded  In  Book  "D"  of  Deeds, 
page'  357.  records  of  Wahkiakum  County, 
Washington,  containing  seven  acres  more  or 

Igss 

Sec  3.  Conveyances  tinder  section  1  and  2 
hereof  shall  be  made  upon  payment  of  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Such  amount  shall  be  based  upon 
an  appraisal  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of 
such  land  at  the  time  of  appraisal,  exclusive 
of  any  increased  value  resulting  from  the 
development  or  Improvement  of  the  land  by 
the  applicant  or  his  predecessors  in  Interest, 
and  in  such  appraisal  the  Secretary  shaU 
consider  and  give  fuU  effect  to  the  equities 
of  any  such  applicant. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL   OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f  aUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoU  No.  1111 

Anderson.  Eshleman  21f„.„ 

Tenn,  Fountain  Patman 

Ashley  Fraser  PeUy 

BadiUo  Gallflanakls  Pepper 

Barrett  GaUagher  Poage 

Belcher  Gettys  Pryor,  Ark. 

Blackburn  GrUBn  ?*'!if"?f^<. 

Brown,  Mich.  Hanna  5*^V.*^  "^fiif 

Carney  Hawkins  Smith,  Calif. 

Chishohn  Hubert  Stanton, 

Clark  Heckler,  Mass.        J.  WUliam 

Clausen,  Hutchinson  Stanton. 

Don  H.  Johnson,  Pa.  James  V. 

Clay  Jones.  Tenn.  Steed 

Coughlln  Karth  i**?^!**' 

culver  Kee  i5°^!5.fl„irf 

CurUn  Kyros  55^^**^®^^?., 

delaOaiaa  Landrum  Teague,  Calif . 

Dennis  Long.  La.  Teague.  Tex 

Dent  McKevitt  Thompson.  N.J. 

Diggs  Macdonald,  VanderJagt 

Dowdy  Mass.  Wright 

Downing  Mills.  Ark.  Zwach 

Dwyer  Moorhead 

Edwards.  La.       Morse 


INSTITUTE  FOR  CONTINUING 
STUDIES  OP  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  897  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  897 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
adding  a  new  chapter  404  to  establish  an 
Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority   member   of    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous    question    shall    be    considered    as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  897  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  genersd 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  45  to  es- 
tablish an  Institute  of  Continuing  Stu- 
dies of  Juvenile  Justice. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  45  is  to  establish 
an  Independent  Institute  of  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice,  comprised 
of  a  director,  an  advisory  commission, 
and  a  staff. 

The  Institute  would  collect,  prepare 
and  disseminate  data  bearing  on  juvenile 
justice  and  would  train  personnel  in  the 
juvenile  justice  area. 

The  advisory  commission,  composed 
of  21  persons,  will  have  supervision  of 
the  overall  policy  and  operations  of  the 
institute.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
will  act  as  chairman  of  the  commission. 

Two  million  dollars  are  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1972  and  $2  million  armually 
are  authorized  for  each  of  the  3  succeed- 


mittee  and  asked  for  a  rule  on  a  bill  pro- 
viding an  authorization  of  $2  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972.  which  has  less  than 
2  months  to  nm?  C^uld  it  be  possible 
they  were  serious?  Did  they  look  serious? 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well,  you  will  have  to 
ask  the  gentlemen  from  the  committee 
on  that.  Yes,  they  certainly  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  only  questioning  the 
demeanor  of  the  sponsors  was  when  they 
came  before  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  They  were  exceptionally 
serious,  and  they  convinced  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 
Mr.  GROSS.  They  must  have. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
hastily  point  out  to  my  friend  from  Iowa 
that  they  did  not  impress  this  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  as  I  am  not 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  think  it 
is  duplication  and  is  not  needed. 

I  £im  supported  in  this  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
person  of  Elliot  Richardson,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs from  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
(jeneral  on  this  bill: 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  Department  that 
the  existing  statutes  discussed  above,  the 
programs  conducted  under  them,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative coordination  measvires  that  have 
been  taken  constitute  an  adequate  and  ef- 
fective program  of  action  in  the  JuvenUe  jus- 
tice field.  For  this  reason,  the  Department  of 
Justice  recommends  against  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

By  vmanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 
Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
CXVin 826 — Part  10 


ing  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may 
be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  were  serious 
when  they  came  before  the  Rules  Com- 


Mr.  Richardson  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee in  summary: 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  authority 
now  existing  In  the  Department  as  well  as 
that  existing  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  Is  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  HJR.  45.  We  are  working  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  m  determining  the 
types  of  training  to  be  carried  out  by  each 
of  our  authorities  and  the  type  of  data  col- 
lection and  dissemination  in  which  each  De- 
partment should  be  Involved.  The  establish- 
ment of  another  Independent  agency  In  the 
form  of  an  Institute  would  fragment  Federal 
efforts  In  the  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  fragment  our  efforts  in  this  particular 
field,  it  is  too  important  that  our  efforts 
succeed.  I  do  not  think  we  need  an  out- 
side and  largely  independent  institute 
working  on  and  I  might  say  confusing 
the  issues  which  are  involved  here. 

The  two  major  purposes  of  the  institute 
would  be,  first,  to  collect,  prepare,  and 
disseminate  data  hearing  on  juvenile 
justice.  At  that  point  I  might  inquire  as 
to  who  is  better  able  to  collect,  prepare, 
and  disseminate  this  information  than 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Second,  to  provide  training  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  personnel  in  the  juvenile 
justice  area.  At  this  point  I  might  add  we 
have  already  taken  care  of  this.  We  did 
it  adequately  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

The  Department  of  Justice  already  has 
authority  to  be  given  this  institute,  and  I 
for  one  cannot  understand  why  we  need 
an  outside  group  to  fragment  our  efforts. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  already 
stated,  they  want  $2  million  each  year 
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for  the  next  3  years  to  do  something  that 
Is  already  being  done. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 

say  that  I  wpose  the  rule  and  oppose 

the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  not  only  want  $2 
million  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  after  July  1,  but  they  want  $2  mil- 
lion for  the  2%  months  which  remain  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  gentleman. 

I  might  say,  also,  on  December  6. 1971, 
this  bill  failed  for  passage  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  and  I  hope  that  it  fails 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  immediate  passage  of 
H.R.  45,  legislation  to  establish  an  In- 
stitute for  the  Continuing  Studies  of 
Juvenile  Justice,  because  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  it  will  greatly  assist 
MS  in  solving  our  juvenile  crime  problem. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  have  been 
pleased  by  the  overwhelming  support  it 
has  received.  Over  100  Congressmen  and 
24  Senators  have  sponsored  the  legisla- 
tion. Strong  endorsements  of  H.R.  45 
have  come  from  such  impressive  orga- 
nizations as  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  the  National  Coimcil  on 
Juvenile  Court  Judges,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Parents  Committee.  Also,  many 
himdreds  of  letters  from  concerned  citi- 
aens  have  been  sent  to  congressional  of- 
fices, in  the  hope  we  will  pass  this  bill 
to  create  an  institute  to  deal  with  the 
complex  problem  of  Juvenile  crime. 

Besides    establishing    a    coordinating 
center  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  data  on  the  subject  of  juvenile 
crime  and  preparing  studies  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Institute  would  provide  train- 
ing programs  £ind  facilities  to  those  in- 
dividuals concerned  with   the  preven- 
tion, control,  and  treatment  of  juvenile 
justice.    These    training    programs    of 
short-term    instruction    modeled    after 
the    highly    successful    FBI    Academy 
would  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  effectiveness  of  those  persons  who 
play   such   an   important   role   in   the 
yoimg  offender's  life.  The  institute  would 
also   conduct   regional   workshops   and 
seminars  and  develop  technical  training 
teams  to  aid  State  and  local  groups  in 
setting  up  their  own  training  programs. 
Ail  of  these  activities  would  be  open  to 
the  whole  range  of  individuals  involved 
in  the  juvenile  justice  system — includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  law  enforcement 
officials,     judicial     personnel,     welfare 
workers,  and  probation  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  an  institute  could 
provide  very  valuable  assistance  in  my 
home  commimity  of  Rockford,  HI.,  where 
the  Coxmcil  of  Community  Services  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  are  cur- 
rently working  together  on  a  survey  of 
the  Juvenile  crime  problem  and  the  need 
for  additional  services  to  deal  with  that 


problem.  The  purpose  of  the  institute  is 
not  to  assume  local  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  Juvenile  crime,  but  rather 
to  encourage  and  assist  local  authorities 
and  groups  in  improving  their  own  pro- 
grams. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  excellent 
reasons  for  the  kind  of  personnel  train- 
ing and  upgrading  envisioned  in  this 
legislation.  However,  I  would  like  to  un- 
derscore one  in  particular.  This  is  the 
growing  trend  toward  more  precise  def- 
inition of  both  individual  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  procedures  and  due 
processes  of  our  law  enforcement.  Judi- 
cial   and    correctional    institutions.    As 
Congressman  Railsback  pointed  out  in 
the  hearings,  currently  only  five  States 
have  complete  juvenile  justice  systems: 
less  than  one-half  of  the  States  afford 
the  right  to  trial  by  Jury;  and  many 
others  do  not  even  have  specialized  juve- 
nile judges.  But  all  of  this  is  beginning  to 
change.  More  States  are  now  moving  to- 
ward a  full  system  of  juvenile  courts  and 
a  more  formalized,  professionalized,  and 
effective  system  of  complimentary  in- 
stitutions and  persormel.  This  develop- 
ment obviously  will  put  an  enormous 
strain  on  the  supply  of  competent  man- 
power, and  thus  will  make  all  the  more 
necessary  the  kinds  of  training  activities 
proposed  in  HH.  45. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  say- 
ing if  we  are  to  root  out  a  problem  so 
stubborn  and  complex  as  juvenile  de- 
linquency, we  must  have  an  effective  ve- 
hicle, and  I  hope  we  delay  no  longer  on 
its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  rule  and  the  legislation  which 
it  woiild  make  in  order. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  it  does  not 
go  unnoticed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  already  deeply  involved  in  this 
area  that  is  going  to  be  covered  when 
this  Congress  creates  this  institute,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  look  at  page 
6  of  the  report,  and  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  already  carry- 
ing out  the  very  things  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  pointed  to,  that 
this  biU  will  do: 


Under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  the  Depart- 
ment's Law  Enlorcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration Is  authorized  to  make  grant*  and 
contracts  to  Improve  police,  corrections  and 
the  coiirts,  to  conduct  research,  and  to  pro- 
vide Inlormatlon  and  technical  assistance. 
These  programs  are  applicable  to  Juvenile  as 
well  as  adult  law  enforcement  and  delin- 
quency problems.  In  addition,  with  the  re- 
cent amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act, 
added  emphasis  Is  placed  on  making  grants 
to  States  for  Juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  correctional  programs. 

Then,  skipping  down  a  little  in  the  re- 
port, it  reads: 

In  the  area  of  training,  education,  and 
technical  assistance  LEAA  has  funded  a 
number  of  programs.  For  example,  an  award 
of  $68,565  has  been  made  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  conduct  a  series  of 
workshops  on  "Innovative  Programming  for 
Youthful  Offenders-  to  increase  the  ade- 
quacy of  Institutional  rehabilitation.  A  $200,- 
000  award  has  been  made  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Youth  Services  to  de- 
velop a  training  center  In  that  State  fco' 


representatives  of  the  Juvenile  agencies  in 
the  New  England  area.  In  addition  to  these 
examples  of  discretionary  grants — 

Now,  get  this — 
$20,314,000  has  been  allocated  by  the  States 
in  their  State  block  action  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1971  for  training  and  education  in  the 
Juvenile  field. 

And  this  bill,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  is  only  for  $2  million  each 
year,  under  the  act  that  is  already  the 
law,  $20,314,000  has  already  been  al- 
located in  this  fiscal  year  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Also,  In  Fiscal  Year  1970  over  $400,000  In 
LEAA  technical  assistance  funds  were  ex- 
pended or  obligated  In  connection  with  cor- 
rections technical  assistance  programs,  many 
of  these  funds  going  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  aid  In  the  developmnt  of  train- 
ing programs  In  the  area  of  Juveniles  and 
Juvenile  offenders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
give  the  legislation  we  have  already 
passed,  and  is  already  being  funded,  an 
opportunity  to  work  before  we  create  an 
outside  institute  to  fragment  its  work. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  speaking 
in  support  of  ttiis  measure.  I  am  always 
amazed  by  the  increasing  number  of 
devotees  to  the  theory  that  all  you  have 
to  do  to  make  a  problem  disappear,  no 
matter  how  large  or  small,  is  to  throw 
several  millions  or  biUions  at  it  that  will 
eliminate  all  worry  about  it  in  the  future. 
And  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
much  duplication,  overlapping  or  how 
much  money  is  already  being  spent. 
Just  throw  some  more  milUons  at  it,  and 
it  will  disappear. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me,  and  com- 
pliment him  on  his  excellent  statement 
in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
point  out  to  the  House  that  this  bill  was 
reported  originally  last  November,  and 
came  out  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  imanimously.  It  was 
placed  on  the  suspension  calendar  on 
December  6,  and  the  vote  on  that  day  was 
238  for  the  bill  and  135  against,  obvious- 
ly not  receiving  the  required  two-thirds 
vote  imder  the  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  asking  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  on  this  bill.  I  trust 
that  the  rule  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding 
a  new  chapter  404  to  establish  an  Insti- 
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Justice. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrmaE  or  the  wholk 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  45,  with  Mr. 
DoRN  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kas- 
iHfMEiER)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr!  Railsback)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  measure  before  the 
Committee,  H.R.  45,  would  establish  a 
much  needed,  independent,  and  perma- 
nent institute  to  be  known  as  the  In- 
stitute for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juve- 
nile Justice. 

The  Institute  would  be  comprised  of  a 
director,  staff,  and  an  advisory  commis- 
sion. 

Under  the  bill,  as  introduced,  the  In- 
stitute would  perform  two  salient  fimc- 
tions.  First,  it  would  prepare  and  dis- 
seminate data  bearing  on  the  juvenile 
justice  system.  Second  it  would  provide 
for  the  training  of  persons  working  in 
the  juvenile  Justice  area. 

Under  the  bill,  as  amended,  the  In- 
stitute would  have  a  third  principal 
function,  being  given  authority  to  pre- 
pare, in  cooperation  with  bar  associations 
and  other  agencies,  studies  on  Juvenile 
Justice  and  related  matters. 

A  further  committee  amendment  elim- 
inates what  had  been  an  open-end  au- 
inonzation  to  appropriate,  as  has  been 
observed  earlier  in  the  House.  The 
amount  authorized  by  the  amended  bill 
is  $2  million  in  the  present  and  each  of 
3  succeeding  fiscal  years.  I  will  refer  to 
that  a  littie  bit  later. 

We  believe  that,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  new  programs  like  that  of  the 
Institute,  there  is  a  real  advantage  in 
terms  of  legislative  oversight  to  main- 
tain some  limit  on  ai^ropriations.  As 
amended,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  meas- 
ure would  authorize  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1972  of  not  more  than  $2  million 
and  the  same  amount  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

When  the  bill  was  first  considered  by 
the  House,  that  provision  was  in  it,  and 
it  remains  in  It  today,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  very  little  time  remains  in 
the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Assuming  favorable  action  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  Senate  might  well 
change  that  decision  depending  on  the 
timing  of  their  action. 

I  would  assume,  of  course,  that  while 
$2  million  is  authorized  imder  this  bill, 
it  would  not  be  appropriated  for  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CJhairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  assumes 
that  the  $2,000,000  will  not  be  appro- 
priated. Why  not  take  it  out  of  the  bUl 
and  at  least  give  the  taxpayers  that  much 
of  a  small  sized  break? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman well  understands  that  on  any 
bill  of  this  sort  which  might  be  con- 
sidered during  the  course  of  the  fiscal 
year,  depending  on  what  time  it  is 
brought  up,  if  one  were  to  construe  that 
it  would  be  $2  mlUion  for  an  entire  fis- 
cal year  smd  you  are  6  months  into 
that  fiscal  year,  you  might  make  it  $750,- 
000  or  $250,000.  But  that  Judgment  has 
to  be  operationally  left  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  because  one  can- 
not anticipate  what  you  would  do  when 
you  have  a  bill  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  capitulating 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  a 
matter  of  judgment  of  this  kind.  I  do 
not  understand  it,  but  perhaps  that  is 
the  state  to  which  we  have  fallen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Either  the 
Judiciary  Committee  believes  the  $2.- 
000,000  is  warranted  or  it  does  not. 

Mr.  BIASTENMEIER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman misunderstands  me.  We  have  not 
capitulated  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  have  authorized  not  more 
than  $2  million  for  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.  I  think  we  fully  imder- 
stand  that  $2  million,  practically  speak- 
ing, will  not  in  fact  be  appropriated  dur- 
ing fiscal  1972. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  By  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  is  it  anticipated  that  this 
new  commission  would  be  appointed  and 
in  operation  by  July  1  of  this  year?  Is 
that  possible? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  might  have 
been  had  it  proceeded  in  December.  That 
is  hard  to  foretell.  This  is  the  same  bill 
that  the  House  already  voted  on.  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  in  December  and 
which  narrowly  failed  passage  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Today  is  what?  April  18. 
This  fiscal  year  is  almost  over.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  legislating  in  the  light  of  this 
date,  not  last  November. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Well,  we  are  leg- 
islating during  this  fiscal  year  1972  and 
we  have  made  provision  for  this  Institute 
in  this  fiscal  year.  That  is  what  the  House 
I  think  is  appropriately  confronted  with. 
The  need  for  an  independent  body  that 
would  perform  these  vital  functions  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
gressional concern.  In  both  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses  more  than  100  Members 
of  the  House  have  either  Introduced  or 
cosponsored  legislation  identical  to  the 
measure  now  before  us.  Hearings  were 
held  to  July  1970  and  April  1971. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  question 
the  need  for  legislative  action  to  review 
and  strengthen  our  policies  and  practices 
in  the  area  of  juvenile  Justice.  Too  often 
do  our  existing  procedures  appear  to  turn 
youthful  offenders  into  hardened  crimi- 


nals. This  does  not  result  from  cynicism 
or  Indifference  on  the  part  of  those  who 
share  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  existing  systems.  The  area  does 
not  lack  devoted  professionals.  Rather, 
our  juvenile  justice  procedures  suffer 
from  lack  of  coordination.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  an  organized  program  for 
sharing  expertise,  disseminating  data, 
and  undertaking  studies  in  depth. 

I  should  stress  the  fact  that  the  In- 
stitute proposed  to  be  established  by  H.R. 
45  will  be  outside  and  largely  independ- 
ent of  the  executive  branch.  The  unsatis- 
factory state  in  which  the  administration 
of  Juvenile  justice  fhids  itself  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  system  in  which  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  have  shared,  but  have  not 
too  successfully  discharged,  the  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  for  dealing  with 
problems  of  the  aberrant  young. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  those  con- 
cerned most  deeply  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  juvenile  Justice  system,  the 
National  Council  of  CMme  and  DeUn- 
quency,  originally  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  only  the  objectives  of  the  bill  but 
not  the  establishment  of  the  Institute. 
They  have  turned  suroimd  and,  on  the 
basis  of  the  performance  of  HEW  and 
Justice,  have  come  to  support  H.R.  45 
In  its  precise  form  as  we  have  it  today. 
Furthermore,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  commending  support  of  H.R. 
45  to  its  membership,  said  in  its  report 
that  In  spite  of  the  mllUons  of  dollars  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
spent  during  the  psist  decade  on  innova- 
tive delinquency  programs  and  research, 
much  of  the  information  remains  in  bu- 
reaucratic files,  and  apparently  the  in- 
formation  has   not  been   disseminated 
into  the  Nation's  juvenile  justice  program 
for  Implementation  In  the  local  courts. 
That  is  why  juvenile  justices  support 
HJl.  45.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
HEW  and  Justice  Departments,  while 
espousing  the  goal  of  HM.  45,  still  think 
that  they,  themselves,  and  their  own  bu- 
reaucracies should  attend  to  the  problem. 
However,  the  Committee  believes  that 
an  independent  agency  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  achieve  effective  new  methods  of 
copying  with  the  juvenile  offender  prob- 
lem in  an  organized  coordinated  way. 

The  prlncii>al  author  of  the  bill  is  my 
good  friend  on  the  committee,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Railsback)  and  the  principal  coauthors 
of  the  bill  are  our  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bizs- 
ter)  .  The  work  of  all  three  of  these  gen- 
tlemen Is  appreciated.  I  am  glad  to  note 
their  presence.  I  am  sure  they  will  assist 
In  answering  any  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
soaring  crime  rate  is  of  overriding  con- 
cern to  all  Americans.  In  1970,  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, one  murder  took  place  every  33  min- 
utes; a  forcible  rape  every  14  minutes: 
an  aggravated  assault  and  a  robbery — 
both — every  minute  and  a  half.  In  the 
last  10  years,  the  number  of  serious 
crimes  has  almost  tripled  while  our  pop- 
ulation has  increased  by  only  13  percent. 
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The  most  distressing  aspect  of  all  of 
this  is  the  number  of  young  people  who 
are  involved.  Almost  50  percent  of  the 
individuals  arrested  in  connection  with 
serious  crimes  in  1969  were  18  or  under. 
Also,  youth  crime  continues  to  increase 
rapidly.  In  the  last  decade,  the  popula- 
tion of  persons  18  or  under  increased  by 
27  percent,  while  the  niunber  of  arrests 
in  this  age  group  jumped  by  almost  100 
percent.  Further,  the  recidivism  rate 
among  young  offenders  is  shocking.  An 
FBI  study  revealed  that  72  percent  of 
those  arrested  who  are  under  21  will  be 
rearrested  within  5  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  until  we  solve  our 
juvenile  delinquency  problem,  we  will 
make  little  progress  in  overcoming  the 
national  crime  problem. 

For  many  yeare,  the  Youth  Develop- 
ment and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  been  provided  with  generous  funds 
by  Congress  to  combat  crime. 

However,  the  statistics  on  juvenile 
crime  give  evidence  of  the  disappointing 
failure  of  present  programs  to  have  any 
measurable  positive  effect  on  juvenile 
crime.  According  to  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  which  ana- 
lyzed the  1970  programs  in  this  area  by 
the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

First,  there  is  a  lack  of  coordination 
and  concerted  planning  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies; 

Second,  the  continual  shifting  of  or- 
ganizational structure  and  requests  for 
small  appropriations  has  shown  little 
commitment  by  HEW  leadership  over  the 
years  to  mount  and  sustain  a  Federal 
delinquency  program  commensurate  with 
the  problem; 

Third,  in  1970,  about  one-third  of  the 
limited  HEW  appropriations  were  spent 
for  planning  and  supportive  services  and 
the  remainder  were  scattered  throughout 
the  country  in  small,  imderfunded,  and 
uncoordinated  programs ;  and 

Fourth,  it  was  the  expectation  and 
possibly  the  intention  of  many  that 
T.F.AA  would  give  priority  attention  to 
those  areas  of  delinquency  where  HEW 
had  failed;  but,  in  1970,  LEAA  committed 
only  14.3  percent  of  its  resources  to  plans 
for  delinquency  programs.  Because  many 
approved  plans  do  not  develop  into  pro- 
grams, far  less  than  even  this  amoimt 
was  actually  spent  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol juvenile  delinquency. 

Although  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  has  not  as  yet 
completed  ?ts  investigations  of  the  1971 
programs  of  LEAA  and  HEW,  prelimi- 
nary findings  indicate  that  nothing  more 
promising  will  be  discovered. 

For  example,  in  1971,  16.1  percent  of 
LEAA's  resources  were  committed  to 
plans  for  delinquency  programs — an  In- 
crease of  only  1.8  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Even  more  distressing  is  the  fact  that 
in  1971,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  spent  only  12.9  per- 
cent of  its  total  juvenile  deUnquency 
funds  on  training  programs  at  a  time 


when  31  States  had  no  training  programs 
at  aU  funded  by  HEW. 

It  is  clear  that  a  new  approach  to  our 
crime  problem  is  desperately  needed.  I 
am  convinced  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today  provides  at  least  a  partial 
answer. 

Briefly  stated,  H.R.  45  creates  an  in- 
dependent Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  The  primary 
functions  of  the  legislation  are  three- 
fold: 

First,  to  provide  training  programs  and 
facilities  for  personnel  involved  in  the 
prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  crime  and  delinquency; 

Second,  to  provide  a  coordinating  cen- 
ter for  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  useful  data  on  treatment  and  control 
of  juvenile  offenders  and  the  juvenile 
justice  system  in  general;  and 

Third,  to  prepare  studies  on  juvenile 
justice  including  comparisons  and  anal- 
yses of  State  and  Federal  laws  and  rec- 
ommendations which  will  be  designed  to 
promote  an  effective  and  efificient  juve- 
nile justice  system. 

The  Institute  would  be  imder  the  su- 
pervision of  a  director  appointed  by  the 
President.  Overall  policy  and  operation 
would  be  set  by  the  Director  and  his  Ad- 
visory Commission  composed  of  members 
of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  ex- 
perts on  juvenile  crime  from  the  private 
sector. 

The  training  program  which  the  Insti- 
tute would  operate  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority.  One  of  our  greatest 
problems  is  the  lack  of  adequate  training 
for  those  who  deal  with  yoimg  people 
who  have  run  afoul  of  the  law. 

The  first  contact  with  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system  for  most  offenders  Is  usually 
the  policeman.  His  role  is  an  important 
one  for  it  is  he  who  must  make  the 
initial  decision  as  to  how  to  treat  the 
juvenile  offender.  He  has  a  range  of  op- 
tions— arrest,  warning,  dismissal,  meet- 
ing with  the  parents  to  name  but  a  few. 
It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  po- 
lice officer  be  aware  that  arrest  is  not  his 
only  option. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  aver- 
age police  recruit  receives  only  7y2  hours 
of  training  on  the  problems  of  juveniles 
and  delinquency.  This  says  nothing,  of 
course,  about  the  quality  of  that  train- 
ing. 

On-the-street  contact  with  juveniles  is 
a  daily  occurrence — and  in-depth  imder- 
standing  of  the  particular  problems  of 
this  age  group  Is  critical.  Yet  little  in- 
service  training  is  provided.  In  the  cities 
with  populations  of  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  million  surveyed  by  the  police  chiefs, 
only  15  percent  of  the  officers  assigned 
to  special  juvenile  units  had  received 
any  specialized  training  necessary  for 
them  to  function  effectively  in  their  as- 
signments. 

This  lack  of  special  training  in  han- 
dling juvenile  offenders  is  also  true  of 
juvenile  court  judges  and  probation  of- 
ficers, both  of  whom  play  a  critical  role 
in  the  young  offender's  first  contact  with 
the  law. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  re- 
ported that: 


Less  than  10%  of  all  juvenile  court  judge* 
In  the  country  were  full  time,  three-fourtha 
devoted  less  than  one-fourth  of  their  time  to 
Juvenile  matters. 


Further,  half  of  the  juvenile  court 
judges  have  no  undergraduate  degree; 
one-fifth  no  college  education  at  all,  and 
one-fifth  were  not  members  of  the  bar. 
Probation  personnel,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  segment  of  the  juvenile 
justice  system,  need  specialized  training 
to  provide  each  and  every  offender  with 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  well-ad- 
justed and  productive  member  of  his 
community.  Unfortimately,  education 
and  training  requirements  for  probation 
officers  vary  from  jurisdiction  to  juris- 
diction. Many  require  high  school  diplo- 
mas,  some  require  college  degrees,  and 
some  have  no  educational  requirements 
at  all. 

The  American  Parents  Committee 
questioned  each  of  the  State  directors  of 
juvenile  justice  programs  on  their  pri- 
ority needs  for  delinquency  prevention 
and  control.  Almost  without  exception  it 
was  found  that  States  desperately  need 
trained  probation  officers  for  juvenile 
courts. 

An  offender's  contact  with  the  juve- 
nile justice  system  can  mark  a  turning 
point  in  his  life.  In  far  too  many  cases 
it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  crime. 
Under  the  legislation  before  this  sub- 
committee, the  Institute  will  conduct 
short  term  courses  on  modern  methods 
of  dealing  with  delinquent  youth.  The 
enrollees  would  return  to  their  States 
and  communities  with  valuable  informa- 
tion they  can  mold  to  their  particular 
needs  and  circumstances. 

Another  priority  of  the  Institute  would 
be  to  provide  a  center  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  the  various 
programs  being  used  throughout  the 
country  to  combat  juvenile  dilequency. 
In  the  past,  we  have  been  plagued  by 
existing  fragmentation  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  programs  dealing 
with  juvenile  offenders  and  the  lack  of 
coordination  among  them.  As  Judge 
James  Gulotta  of  the  National  Council 
of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  stated: 

Historically,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  orga- 
nization among  the  states  In  the  areas  of 
coordinated  research,  planning  communica- 
tion, and  evaluation.  Too  often  the  indlvld- 
tial  chUd  has  suffered  because  his  Individual 
state  received  and  processed  fragmented  In- 
formation— or  even  completely  misunder- 
stood the  resources  and  knowledge  available 
to  only  a  few. 

Thomas  G.  Pinnock,  deputy  director 
of  the  Department  of  Institutions  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  has  called  for  a 
"central  clearinghouse  for  materials  re- 
garding the  problems  of  delinquents  and 
some  means  established  for  the  regular 
dissemination  of  the  information  to 
those  of  us  directly  Involved  with  the 
problems  of  youth."  This  bUl  provides 
the  clearinghouse. 

Finally,  the  Institute  is  directed  to 
analyze  State  laws  on  juvenile  crime  and 
develop  model  laws  and  codes.  The 
American  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  Law  Institute  have  achieved 
striking  results  with  a  similar  approach. 
Support  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  Insti- 
tute bill  has  been  gratifying.  On  the 


House  side,  over  100  Members  joined 
Congressmrai  Biester  and  MncvA  and 
me  in  introducing  H.R.  45.  Twenty-four 
Senators  have  sponsored  companion 
legislation. 

Support  for  the  bill  has  also  come  from 
some  of  the  best  known  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  country.  At  the  time  of  its  hearings, 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  re- 
ceived many  telegrams  and  letters  from 
around  the  coimtry,  supporting  KM.  45. 
I  will  now  read  a  few  of  these. 

On  October  28,  1971,  Milton  Rector, 
Director  of  the  National  Coimcll  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  wrote  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Robert  Kastenmeier 
the  following  letter: 

We  are  writing  you  to  express  our  strong 
support  for  H.  R.  45,  the  biU  to  estabUsh  an 
Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice. 

As  you  know,  we  testified  before  your  com- 
mittee on  July  29,  1970,  concerning  H.  R. 
14950,  H.  R.  45 's  predecessor  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress.' At  that  time  we  strongly  supported 
the  concept  of  the  bill  and  continue  to  do  so. 
However,  in  our  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee we  suggested  that  the  Institute  be 
lodged  in  either  H.E.W.  or  LJ!:.A.A.  ThU  sug- 
gestion was  based  on  the  then  existing  plans 
of  those  two  agencies. 

Since  that  time  our  hopes  for  H.E.W.  and 
LE.A.A.  were  not  realized.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  L.E.A_A.  only  planned  to  spend  14.6%  of 
their  state  block  funds  in  the  area  of  JuvenUe 
Delinquency.  Of  this  pitifully  low  amount 
only  14.1%  was  spent  on  training. 

H.E.W. 's  performance  has  been  equally 
disappointing.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  they 
expended  only  12.9%  of  their  resources  on 
training.  We  have  been  Informed  by  officials 
from  H.E.W./Y.D.D.P.A.  that  in  the  present 
fiscal  year  they  do  not  plan  to  spend  any 
funds  in  the  training  area.  This  decision, 
made  apparently  In  the  face  of  the  1968  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Act,  is  most  discouraging. 
Therefore,  we  would  like  to  modify  our 
previous  testimony  and  urge  that  the  Insti- 
tute as  described  in  HJl.  46  be  enacted  by 

Congress. 

Judge  James  H.  Lincoln,  president  of 
the  National  Council  on  Juvenile  Court 
Judges,  said  in  his  telegram  of  October  26, 
1971: 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  telegram,  to 
agam  make  a  detaUed  statement.  It  is  my 
purpose  as  President  of  N.C.J.C.J.  to  again 
reiterate  our  very  strong  support  of  H.  R.  46. 
We  have  had  long  experience  with  dealing 
with  the  present  departments  and  agencies 
in  Washington  concerning  matters  relating 
to  Juveniles.  We  have  an  abundance  of  grass 
roote  knowledge  at  the  local  level.  We  know 
that  H.R.  46  Is  long  overdue  legislation. 

Orman  W.  Ketcham,  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  a  letter  on  October  26,  1971,  wrote: 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Family  Law  Judges  (of  which  I  am  chair- 
man) the  Family  Law  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  adopted  a  resolution 
last  July  In  New  Tork  City,  endorsing  in 
principle  H.  R.  45,  and  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent  Institute  for  Ju- 
venile Jvistice. 

Byron  B.  Conway,  Wood  County  judge, 
explained  to  me  hi  his  communication  of 
October  22,   1971: 

I  am  a  past  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  and  that 
organization  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  passage  of  this  bUl  since  it  (H.  R.  45) 
was  Introduced.  The  bill  Is  also  supported 
by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 


linquency, the  Association  of  Parents,  and 
many  other  sincere  organizations  that  deal 
with  the  problems  of  children. 

Hope  Eastman,  acting  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  wrote  on 
October  26,  1971: 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  strong- 
ly supports  H.R.  45,  a  bill  to  establish  an  In- 
stitute for  Continuing  Studies  of  JuvenUe 
Justice. 

This  legislation  represents  an  imaginative 
effort  to  deal  with  this  problem  (lack  of 
resources).  It  would  provide  training  pro- 
grams and  facilities  for  persons  connected 
with  prevention,  control  tmd  treatment  of 
Juvenile  crime  and  delinquency.  It  would  also 
establish  a  national  clearinghouse  of  In- 
foriiiatlon  and  studies  on  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency and  the   Juvenile  Justice  system. 

Trained  personnel  and  greater  knowledge 
are  essential  to  achieving  the  specialized 
treatment  and  rehabUltation  of  Juvenile  of- 
fenders which  Is  necessary  to  halt  the  alarm- 
ing Increase  In  JuvenUe  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 

Mrs.  Barbara  McGarry.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee, has  stated : 

The  enormity  of  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
problem  clearly  calls  for  a  new  approach,  in 
view  not  only  of  financial  drain,  but  most 
importantly.  In  reclaiming  the  misdirected 
young  lives  of  that  segment  of  the  nation's 
most  Important  natural  resource — Its  chil- 
dren. This  new  approach  Is  soundly  realized 
in  H.R.  46. 

Precisely  because  of  lack  of  departmental 
Inertia  toward  the  mounting  problem  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  it  Is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish an  Independent  Institute  of  JuvenUe 
Justice,  where  Federal  funds  can  be  targeted 
directly  to  alleviating  this  problem — both  by 
the  training  of  special  probation  officers.  In- 
take and  aftercare  personnel,  and  by  deter- 
mining which  programs  show  the  greatest 
promise  in  controUing  JuvenUe  delinquency 
and  m  effectively  rehabUltatlng  the  youth- 
ful offender. 

More  recently,  the  National  Congress 
of    Parents    and    Teachers — PTA — re- 
leased a  legislation  memogram  which 
urges  immediate  enactment  of  H.R.  45 : 
To:  State  Chairmen  for  Legislation,  National 

Board  of  Managers 
From:  Mrs.  Walter  O.  Klnunel,  Coordinator 
of  Legislative  Activity 

Call  for  Immediate  Action 
B.S..  45  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of 
JuvenUe  Justice 
HJl.  45,  a  bUl  to  establish  an  Institute  tar 
the  Continuing  Studies  of  JuvenUe  Justice, 
is  expected  to  be  heard  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  very  soon.  The  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation are  threefold : 

(1)  to  provide  training  programs  and  fa- 
cilities for  personnel  involved  in  the  preven- 
tion, control  and  treatment  of  JuvenUe  crime 
and  delinquency; 

(2)  to  provide  a  coordinating  center  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  useful 
data  on  treatment  and  control  of  JuvenUe 
offenders  and  the  JuvenUe  justice  system 
and; 

(3)  to  prepare  studies  on  JuvenUe  Justice 
including  comparisons  and  analyses  of  state 
and  federal  laws  and  such  model  laws  and 
recommendations  which  wiU  be  designed  to 
promote  an  effective  and  efficient  JuvenUe 
Justice  system. 

StatUtics  underscore  the  urgency  of  the 
problem.  Representative  Thomas  P.  RaUs- 
back  (R.  111.) .  who  first  Initiated  thU  legis- 
lation in  the  House,  writes  of  some  of  these 
alarming  facts  in  an  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber/October issue  of  Trial  magazine: 


"JuvenUes  commit  about  one-half  of  aU 
offenses. 

"In  the  inner  city  70%  of  the  young  peo- 
ple find  themselves  in  trouble  with  the  law. 
"The   JuvenUe  crime  rate  Is  rising  more 
rapidly  than  the  advUt  rate;  in  the  sixties 
Juvenile  arrests  Increased  90%. 

"Recidivism  of  youthful  offenders  Is  stag- 
gering; almost  75%  are  rearrested  within 
five  years. 

"The  addition  of  such  statistics  to  the  over- 
all crime  rate  is  alone  cause  tor  great  con- 
cern, but  as  tragic  as  this  may  seem,  It  Is 
yet  more  serious  when  we  consider  that  these 
figures  represent  only  the  beginning  of  a  life 
at  odds  with  society  and,  more  than  Ukely, 
a  career  in  crime.  What  it  means  In  human 
terms  Is  the  immeasurable  loss  to  society  of 
productive,  integrated  citizens  and  to  the 
JuvenUe  offender  of  a  normal  future." 

It  is  believed  by  the  sponsors  of  this  bUl 
that  an  efficient  and  effective  method  of 
training  personnel  to  work  with  JuvenUe 
offenders  can  be  developed.  This  legislation 
Is  supported  by  the  CouncU  of  JuvenUe  Court 
Judges,  with  which  the  PTA  has  been  co- 
operating for  many  years  and  with  which  we 
are  now  co-sponsoring  regional  conferences 
to  train  volunteers  to  work  with  JuvenUe 
courts  In  an  effort  to  help  chUdren  In  trou- 
ble. 

Please  contact  your  congressman  immedi- 
ately— and  urge  him  to  suport  H.R.  45  when 
It  reaches  the  fioor  in  the  near  future. 

The  American  Bar  Association  imani- 
mously  endorsed  H.R.  45  on  February  8, 
1972,  as  explained  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Roman  L.  Hruska.  The  text  of  that  letter 
follows: 

Pebruaet  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hkuska, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  the  American  Bar  Association, 
through  its  governing  body,  the  House  of 
Delegates,  unanimously  approved  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  submitted  by  its 
Section  of  Criminal  Law  at  the  Mid-winter 
meeting  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Febru- 
ary 8, 1972: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion approves  and  supports  In  principle  leg- 
Ulatlon  represented  by  H.R.  45,  92d  Congress, 
First  Session,  a  blU  "To  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new 
chapter  404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Con- 
tiniUng  Studies  of  JuvenUe  Justice";  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Section 
of  Criminal  Law  be  authorized  to  indicate 
support  of  the  Association  for  such  legisla- 
tion by  appearances  before  Committees  of 
the  Congress  or  In  such  other  ways  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

Recommendations  to  the  same  effect  were 
submitted  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
Section  of  Family  Law  and  likewise  unanl- 
moiisly  approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 
For  your  further  information.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  xerox  of  our  Section's  Report  which 
contained  those  recommendations  and  a  re- 
port in  support  thereof. 

We  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  some 
assistance   in   the   final   enactment   of   this 
piece  of  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Erickson, 

Chairman. 


American  Bar  Association— Section  of 
Criminal  Law  Recommendations 

The  Section  of  Criminal  Law  recommends 
the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion approves  and  supports  in  principle  leg- 
islation represented  by  HJl.  46,  92d  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  a  biU  "To  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a  ii«w 
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chapter  404  to  establish  an  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice";  and 
Be  It  further  resolved,  That  the  Section  of 
Criminal  Law  be  authorized  to  indicate  sup- 
port of  the  Association  for  such  legislation  by 
appearances  before  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress or  In  such  other  ways  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

RXPOBT 

In  spite  of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent 
during  the  past  decade  on  innovative  delin- 
quency programs  and  research,  much  of  the 
information  remains  in  bureaucrats'  flies. 
Very  little  Information  has  been  disseminated 
to  the  nation's  Juvenile  Jiistlce  personnel  for 
implementation  in  local  courts. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  national  co- 
ordinated effort  for  systematic,  evaluated  In- 
formation and  training  on  proven  effective 
programs.  Legislation  Is  now  before  Congress 
which  would  provide  this  coordination 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Institute 
for  ContlniUng  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
as  proposed  in  HJR.  46  and  companion  bills. 
Such  an  Institute  would  help  to  d^italize 
on  the  value  of  the  millions  of  dollars  al- 
ready spent  from  Federal,  State  and  private 
sources.  More  Importantly,  priceless  human 
values  could  be  preserved  or  rehabilitated  by 
the  selective  publication  of  successful  meth- 
ods and  by  providing  training  in  those 
methods. 

HJl.  46  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
Thomas  P.  Rallsback  (Illinois)  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  many  others.  It  has  extensive 
bipartisan  support.  It  attaclcs  the  problems 
referred  to  above. 

HJt.  46  authorizes  the  Institute  to  (a) 
serve  as  an  information  bank  by  systematic 
collection  of  data  from  all  sources  re  JuvenUe 
delinquency;  (b)  publish  data  in  useful 
forms;  (c)  disseminate  published  data  to 
interested  persons;  (d)  conduct  seminars 
and  workshops;  (e)  provide  short-term  train- 
ing of  law  enforcement  officers.  Juvenile  wel- 
fare workers.  Juvenile  Judges,  probation  of- 
ficers, correctional  personnel,  and  other  per- 
sons, including  lay  personnel,  connected  with 
the  treatment  and  control  of  Juvenile  offend- 
ers; and  (f)  send  out  training  teams  to  work 
at  State  and  local  levels. 

The  Institute  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  Advisory  Conunlsslon  consisting 
of  the  Administrators  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  the  Youth  Development  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Administration,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
the  United  States  Judicial  Center,  plxis  fif- 
teen persons  having  training  and  experience 
In  the  various  areas  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
thus  assiaring  helpful  services,  directly  ap- 
plicable to  practical  field  problems. 

H  R.  45  has  been  reported  out  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  with 
a  "do  pass"  recommendation.  On  December 
6, 1971,  during  a  House  session  working  under 
a  s\ispenslon  of  rules,  H.R.  45  came  within 
11  votes  of  the  required  two-thirds  majority. 
Sponsors  will  now  work  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  bring  the  BUI  on  the  floor  for  a 
regvilar  vote. 

HJl.  45  was  recommended  to  the  Section 
of  Criminal  Law  by  the  Committee  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency.  It  was  discussed  at  the 
Council  meeting  held  In  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, November  13,  1971,  and  voted  upon 
favorably  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

The  Section's  Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Its  Council  strongly  feels  that 
approval  of  the  Recommendations  contained 
in  this  Report  would  substantially  contrib- 
ute to  the  American  Bar  Association's  na- 
tionwide leadership  in  the  Improvement  of 
Justice,  and  give  appropriate  needed  atten- 
tion to  Justice  tor  the  child;  hence  urges  As- 
sociation approval  of  these  Recommenda- 
tions. 


A  copy  of  this  Report  has  been  sent  to  the 
Section  of  Family  Law  becaiise  of  Its  logical 
Interest  in  the  subject  matter. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WnxiAM  H.  Ekickson, 
Chairman,  Section  of  Criminal  Law. 
December,  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America's  best  hope  for 
reducing  crime  is  to  reduce  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  youth  crime.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  H JR.  45.  I  urge  its  immediate 
passage. 

Further,  the  American  Bar  Association 
and,  I  might  add,  both  its  criminal  jus- 
tice section  as  well  as  its  family  law  sec- 
tion, have  now  strongly  endorsed  H  Jl.  45. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  now  pass 
this  much  needed  and  widely  supported 
bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  in  his  very  clear,  con- 
cise, and  powerful  statement  that  he  has 
made.  I  know  how  hard  he  has  worked  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  in  both  the  91st  and  92d 
Congresses,  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  its 
immediate  passage.  I  was  disappointed 
that  it  did  not  pass  imder  suspension  of 
the  rules  when  it  was  before  the  House 
on  December  6  and  I  am  glad  that  we 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  rectify  this 
error. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  remarks  I  made 
then  except  to  point  out  that  at  a  time 
when  juvenile  crime  is  reaching  stag- 
gering proportions,  a  unified,  coordinated 
Federal  effort  is  clearly  caUed  for.  As  a 
needed  answer  to  an  urgent  social  prob- 
lem, this  bill  merits  our  immediate  en- 
dorsement. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  im- 
mense irony  resulting  from  our  coimtry's 
Increasing  crime  rate  has  been  effective- 
ly shown  by  the  fine  work  on  this  bill 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Congressman  Railsback.  Apartment  ten- 
ants peer  from  behind  protective  window 
bars  instead  of  criminals  confined  by 
jail  bars.  In  some  areas  of  our  cities,  life 
for  some  people  resembles  the  existence 
of  animals  in  a  zoo.  More  and  more  Amer- 
icans are  hiding  behind  locked  and  bolted 
doors,  buying  dogs  for  protection,  and 
constantly  fearing  that  they  may  be 
crime's  next  victim.  In  fact,  each  person 
in  the  United  States  has  one  chance  in 
36  of  becoming  a  victim  of  a  serious  crime 
such  as  murder,  rape,  or  robbery.  Pri- 
vate citizens  do  not  deserve  such  an  ex- 
istence. 

The  gim-toting  hoodlum  has  made 
people  afraid  to  walk  their  neighbor- 
hood streets  at  night.  He  instills  terror  in 
those  innocent  individuals  he  confronts 
and  untold  suffering  and  pain  in  those  he 
decides  to  harm. 

Statistics  seem  so  Impersonal,  but  they 
do  convey  the  staggering  increases  in 
crime.  In  the  10  years  from  1960  to  1970, 


serious  crimes  nearly  tripled.  Murders 
went  up  76  percent,  aggravated  assaults 
rose  by  117  percent,  and  robberies  in- 
creased 224  percent.  What  makes  these 
figures  even  more  significant  is  that  in 
1970,  guns  were  used  in  65  percent  of 
all  murders  and  63  percent  of  all  rob- 
beries. 

Congiess  is  today  considering  a  bill 
creating  an  institute  for  continuing 
studies  of  juvenile  justice.  This  action 
recognizes  the  immense  need  for  improv- 
ing the  systems  through  which  juvenile 
delinquents  can  be  helped — before  they 
turn  into  hardened  criminals.  Juvenile 
welfare  workers  and  judges  will  have  a 
chance  to  learn  more  about  treating  and 
controlling  young  offenders  through  cre- 
ation of  a  training  center  similar  to  the 
FBI  Academy.  The  most  advanced  tech- 
niques in  dealing  with  juvenile  delin- 
quency will  be  compiled  and  distributed 
to  law  enforcement  ofiBcials  nationwide.  I 
am  especially  proud  to  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 

However,  when  all  of  our  best  efforts 
are  imable  to  deter  some  from  a  life  of 
crime,  something  must  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  members  of  society. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968,  hopes  ran  high  that  crimi- 
nals would  have  a  hard  time  obtaining 
weapons.  But  statistics  for  1 968-70  show 
that  the  use  of  gims  in  murders  increased 
by  16  percent.  Assaults  committed  with 
a  gim  rose  23  percent  and  armed  rob- 
beries shot  up  by  34  percent. 

If  you  add  up  the  10,300  firearms  mur- 
ders in  1970,  the  3,000  annual  domestic 
victims  of  gim  accidents,  and  the  some 
10,500  gun  suicides,  you  get  almost  24,000 
gun  victims.  This  figure,  for  a  single  year, 
represents  more  than  one-half  of  all  UJ3. 
combat  deaths  in  Vietnam  during  the  last 
10  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  has  not  and  will  not  be  ef- 
fective. The  act  did  not  prohibit  the  Im- 
portation of  parts  for  making  the  cheap 
"Saturday  night  specials,"  the  criminals' 
favorite,  accoxmting  for  no  less  than  50 
percent  of  all  crimes  involving  guns. 

The  act  provides  no  sure  way  for  a  gun 
dealer  to  check  the  background  of  the 
purchaser,  and,  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
a  legal  purchaser  from  reselling  the  gun 
to  any  other  individual — even  a  criminal. 
And  right  now  in  the  United  States, 
a  new  handgim  is  sold  every  13  seconds 
and  used  handgxms  are  being  traded  at 
more  thsm  two  a  minute. 

We  need  to  quit  molly-coddlhig  these 
gim-toting  criminals  who  more  and  more 
seem  to  derive  sadistic  pleasure  from  us- 
ing a  gun.  Often,  money  or  revenge  seem 
to  be  the  primary  goal  of  the  criminal. 
Inflicting  bodily  harm  and  even  death 
seem  to  be  the  mode  for  today. 

Here  in  the  Washington  area,  we  have 
witnessed  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  adopting 
a  "no  change  policy"  after  the  shooting 
of  a  busdriver.  Many  gas  station  at- 
tendants no  longer  make  change  for  pur- 
chases and  place  money  into  concrete 
drop  boxes  to  which  they  have  no  keys. 
But  what  about  the  criminal  who  refuses 
to  believe  the  attendant  does  not  have  a 
key? 

The  burden  has  shifted  to  the  Innocent 
citizen,  and  the  criminal  now  feels  free 
to    roam    anywhere — perhaps    to   your 


neighborhood  grocery  clerk  or  movie 
cashier.  If  he  shoots  the  clerk  or  kills  the 
cashier,  he  has  not  committed  a  Federal 
offense,  but  he  has  certainly  committed 
the  greatest  of  atrocities  to  the  victim 
and  his  family. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  recog- 
nized the  gun  as  the  primary  means  of 
criminal  violence.  But  the  act  was  inef- 
fective as  a  means  of  ccaxtrolllng  that 
violence. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  laws  now  on  the 
books  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  use 
a  gun  to  commit  a  felony  where  a  State's 
legislatiire  has  made  such  use  a  State 
offense.  This  bill  would  also  require  a 
mandatory  jail  sentence  for  anyone  con- 
victed, and  the  sentence  could  not  run 
concurrently  with  any  sentence  for  an- 
other offense.  The  bill  is  identical  to  one 
I  drafted  and  introduced  with  16  co- 
sponsors  in  April  1970. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  criminal  law 
has  been  primarily  a  State  concern.  It 
does  not  require  any  State  to  pass  a  law 
making  it  an  offense  to  carry  a  gtm  dur- 
ing commissiOTi  of  a  crime;  but  where 
States  do,  the  offense  automatically  be- 
comes Federal  as  well  as  State  in  char- 
fl,ct6r 

The  intent  of  this  legislative  approach 
is  to  place  the  burden  of  criminal  use  of 
guns  on  those  who  use  them,  not  on  law- 
abiding  citizens.  A  man  would  think 
twice  before  using  a  gun  to  conmiit  a 
crime  if  what  was  previously  only  a  State 
offense  is  now  made  a  Federar  offense 
also.  The  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  be  utilized  to  rid  America 
of  the  gim-totlng  criminals  who  have 
permitted  the  lawlessness  of  the  dark 
ages  to  permeate  our  cities  and  rural 
areas. 

The  stiff,  new  penalties  provided  In 
this  bill  for  using  a  gun  to  commit  a 
crime  should  help  to  deter  some,  and 
those  who  will  not  be  deterred  will  be 
detained.  This  may  be  bitter  medicine 
for  the  criminals  in  our  society,  but  it  is 
far  better  than  the  pain  and  suffering 
they  inflict  upon  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther, in  regard  to  his  explanation  as  to 
the  Department  of  Justice's  attitude. 
There  is  a  Uttle  trouble  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  is  reported. hi  the 
committee  report  as  being  opposed  to  the 
biU.  Can  you  give  us  an  explanation  of 
that? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  we  began,  before 
the  legislation  was  even  introduced,  I, 
along  with  Congressman  Biester  and 
Congressman  Mikva,  visited  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  met  and  spoke 
with  the  then  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell.  It  was  my  belief  that  there 
was  a  good  chance  at  getting  support 
from  that  Department  as  well  as  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  because  we  sdso  met  with 
Secretary  Robert  Finch.  We  had  further 
meetings  with,  among  others,  Pete  Velde 
of  LEAA  as  well  as  John  Dailey,  who  was 
then  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 
They  made  some  of  what  I  beUeve  to  be 
valuable  contributions  as  far  as  suggest- 
ing language  is  concerned. 


If  you  are  asking  me  my  opinion,  my 
opinion  about  why  the  E)epartment  of 
Justice  and  HEW  are  <«)posed,  I  would 
say  that  there  has  been  a  traditional 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  HEW  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  over  who  has 
primary  jurisdiction  over  juvenile  affairs. 
I  think  that  is  pretty  well  established.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  some- 
thing like  three  different  letters  of  co- 
operation that  have  been  exchanged  be- 
tween departments  cited  because  of  criti- 
cism of  the  continuing  friction  between 
the  two  governmental  agencies. 

My  belief  is  that  when  we  chose  to  give 
this  an  independent  character,  that  is, 
we  did  not  rest  It  with  Justice  and  did 
not  put  it  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  HEW, 
because  we  thought  we  would  get  Into 
exactiy  the  same  problems  that  occurred, 
namely,  the  friction  that  I  mentioned 
previously.  The  two  departments  decided 
to  oppose  this  legislation.  I  think  they  re- 
gard it  as  kind  of  an  infringement  on 
their  separate  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  PUCINSBa.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  pohit 
out  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  that  I  disagree  with  him.  I  do 
not  believe  that  statement  is  consistent 
with  the  facts.  We  have  a  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  now  aa  the 
books  and  we  have  a  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  We  amended  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Control  Act 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  RAHJSBACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  it  was  my  amendment  that 
completely    changed    the    structure   of 
that  act. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  in  the  report,  when  we  extended  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1971  we  spelled  out  the 
Jurisdiction,  and  in  the  report  the  com- 
mittee stated  prevention  programs  in 
Juvenile  crime  would  belong  to  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and 
be  administered  by  HEW.  That  is  what 
Is  being  done.  The  criminal  justice  as- 
pect of  juvenile  crime  would  remain  with- 
in the  LEAA,  and  that  is  being  done. 

So  I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
would  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  House 
how  does  this  program  that  is  before 
us  today  differ  both  from  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and  the 
Safe  Streets  Act. 

Now,  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  dangerous  crime  reposed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  has  jurisdiction  of  pre- 
ventive programs. 

How  win  this  act  before  us  today  differ 
from  those  two  acts? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  has  been  a  recent 
study  with  which  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  nUnols  Is  familiar  with  by  the 
National  Coimcll  on  DeUnquency  and 
Crime.  That  study,  frankly,  has  foimd, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  there  has 
been  a  glsuing  lack  of  commitment. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentieman  how  I  think 
this  legislation  differs. 


Let  me  also  mention  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  are  some  programs  that  you 
would  think  would  be  imder  HEW  but 
which  are  still  being  funded  by  LEAA; 
namely,  some  training  programs  which 
the  bill  would  be  primarily  concerned 
with. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  central 
place  where  local  law  enforcement,  pro- 
bationary, judicial  and  correctional  per- 
sonnel can  come  to  share  expertise,  to 
discuss  what  has  been  successful  in  some 
States  and  what  has  not  been  successful. 

There  is  no  central  place  to  train  peo- 
ple nominated  by  the  local  and  State 
governments. 

I  would  say  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  patterned  after  what  I  think 
has  been  a  very  successful  institution  suad 
that  is  the  FBI  Training  Academy  which 
began  with  about  200  people  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  State  and  locsd 
governments  and  sending  them  to  a  cen- 
tral place  where  they  receive  short-term 
training — a  6-week  training  program — 
and  they  have  returned  to  their  local 
communities  and  it  has  had  the  ripple 
effect  of  letting  them  share  with  their 
colleagues  what  has  been  successful  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  think  an  additioiffll 
answer  to  the  question  which  has  been 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
contained  on  page  30  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  in  the  testhnony  of  Judge 
James  C.  Gulotta,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coimcll  of  Court  Judges,  working 
In  the  field.  The  testimony  we  had  dur- 
hig  the  hearings  came  from  people 
working  In  the  field  dealing  with  the 
practical  problems  involved  here.  He 
said: 


We  respect  the  opinions  of  representatives 
of  the  existing  Federal  agencies  who  state 
that  their  existing  services  can  best  solve 
the  problems  of  delinquency.  We  do  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions. 
Oceans  of  studies  and  projects  have  been 
conducted.  But  they  need  specific  goals  and 
guidelines  such  as  those  contained  in  this 
legislation  for  a  Juvenile  Justice  Institute, 
In  order  to  draw  together  the  conclusionB 
and  expertise  that  are  available  and  convert 
them  into  useful,  practical  publications 
and  training  programs  that  youth  workers 
can  immediately  apply  right  on  the  Job. 

And  I  can  assure,  gentlemen,  that  as  • 
president  of  a  national  organization  repre- 
senting every  State  and  Territory  in  our  Na- 
tion, the  most  vital  area  within  this  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  that  of  a  singular  Fed- 
eral agency  to  serve  aa  a  clearinghouse  for 
all  matters  concerning  youth  and  delin- 
quency In  these  United  States. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAH^BACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tionan  for  yielding. 

The  gentieman  has  talked  about  those 
things  which,  hopefully,  the  Institute,  If 
created,  could  do. 

Would  the  genUeman  tell  me  whether 
or  not  there  is  anything  prohibiting  these 
things  being  done  under  the  provisions 
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of    the    Law    Enforcemoit    Assistance 
Agency? 

Mr.  RAII^SBACK.  It  is  my  belief  that 
when  you  read  the  so-called  Omnibus 
Safe  Streets  Act,  and  when  you  read  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  Act,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  language  imder  either 
act  is  not  written,  resdly,  to  encompass 
what  we  believe  is  a  central  focus  on  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Let  me  just  add  one  thing.  It  is  my 
belief  that  an  important  part  of  this 
biU  which  we  have  not  mentioned  is  the 
establishment  of  a  full-time  director  to 
deal  with  ttiese  training  programs.  Per- 
haps, even  more  important,  we  provide 
by  statute  for  the  first  time  an  advisory 
commission  that  would  not  be  limited  to 
government  people  but  would  rather  have 
some  people  from  the  private  section  in- 
cluding juvenile  court  judges,  probation- 
ary personnel,  correctional  personnel  and 
other  interested  people  from  the  private 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  yield  to  my 
friend  here,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  first. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  one  thing,  the  LEAA,  which 
has  been  brought  into  this  discussion, 
and  that  we  are  now  putting  millions  of 
dollars  into  that  the  LEAA  is  using  for 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams, and  establishing  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  programs  around  the 
country,  that  I  believe  this  merely  high- 
lights the  desperate  need  for  this  type 
of  legislation  at  this  time,  because  of  the 
great  lack  of  coordination  and  imder- 
standing  on  how  to  treat  juvenUe  prob- 
lems. This  bill  directly  speaks  to  that  sit- 
uation, and  as  to  how  It  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

I  also  noticed.  If  I  may  continue.  In 
the  report  filed  here  by  HEW  where  It 
speaks  of  title  I  money  in  education  be- 
ing used  for  this  purpose.  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  depend  on  title  I  money  imder 
the  Education  Act  being  used  to  coordi- 
nate and  handle  the  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy prevention  programs.  I  believe  this 
again  clearly  highlights  the  desperate 
need  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill  which  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  by  a  urumlmous  vote.  The  bill 
already  has  received  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  this 
House. 

Juvenile  crime  and  delinquency 
throughout  the  country  is  Indeed  stag- 
gering. The  hearings  bear  me  out  in  that 
regard.  Our  future  depends  on  our  youth. 
Tlie  present  system  does  not  work.  Juve- 
nile crime  plus  youth  drug  addiction 
plague  our  Naticm.  Our  State  and  mu- 
nicipal processes  are  varied,  and  greatly 
fragmented,  and  are  not  productive. 
There  is  an  appalling  lack  of  knowledge 
and  expertise  chi  the  subject.  State  pro- 
cedures are  often  chaotic,  and  at  times 


antediluvian,  and  they  must  be  brought 
up  to  date.  There  must  be  a  greater 
spreading  of  the  good  gospel  of  rehabili- 
tation which  is  woefully  absent  imder 
the  present  system,  and  much  can  be 
done  in  that  regard  by  the  setting  up  of 
this  institute. 

For  these  purposes  there  must  be  a 
center  from  which  knowledge  can  ema- 
nate for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
juvenile  offenders.  A  national  bank  of 
information  is  required  and  is  essential. 
Much  talk  has  been  heard  concerning 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  HEW  ob- 
jections. There  is  only  one  explanation, 
and  that  is  jealousy.  They  do  not  want 
anyone  to  poach  on  their  preserves. 

I  Eidmire  the  parsimony  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross).  He  has 
very  frequently  saved  this  Nation  con- 
siderable siuns  of  money.  He  now  ob- 
jects because  this  may  cost  so  many  dol- 
lars, but  I  assure  him  that  anything 
worthwhile  costs  money. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Scotch  story 
about  a  lad  who  comes  to  hi.s  father  after 
he  had  come  home  from  school,  and  he 
said,  "Daddy,  I  came  home  from  school, 
and  I  ran  after  the  bus,  and  I  therefore 
saved  3  pence."  The  father  whacked  him 
over  the  jaw,  and  the  boy  said,  "Where- 
fore do  you  punish  me.  Father?"  The 
father  said,  "You  should  have  followed 
a  taxi,  and  saved  a  shilling." 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  we  do  not  seem  ever  to  satisfy  him. 
No  matter  what  sums  we  agree  to  pay 
for  some  things  tliat  are  worthwliile,  we 
are  always  confronted  with  his  objec- 
tion. 

Now  this  Is  a  worthwhile  project,  and 
if  it  Is  worthwhile,  and  the  majority  of 
this  House  thought  it  was  worthwhile — 
it  is  going  to  cost  money  and  we  have  to 
pay  that  money  for  that  which  is  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  caialrman,  I 
yield  to  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill 
on  the  majority  side;  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   (Mr.  Mikva)    10  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  assure  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PtTcmsKi)  that  the  bill  is  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  he  asked  to  be  paired  for 
it  when  it  came  up  the  first  time  some 
montlis  ago. 

I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  his 
views  on  the  bill  to  keep  him  from  voting 
for  it  this  time. 

As  was  explained  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary,  this  Is  exactly  the  same  bill 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  approved 
when  it  was  before  the  House  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rales. 

Let  me  also  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  because  the  bill 
has  been  before  the  House  before,  be- 
cause it  has  had  a  long  and  tedious  Jour- 
ney through  the  committee,  waiting  for 
repHjrts  from  the  various  departments  In- 
volTed  and  then  finally  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  the  second  time — ^the 
authorization  remains  the  same  even 
though  less  time  is  remaining.  Obviously, 
$2  million  will  not  be  spent  and  it  will 
not  be  appropriated  during  the  balance 


of  this  fiscal  year.  But,  of  course,  he  is 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were  to  put  my  fin- 
ger on  any  single  factor  that  has  caused 
difficulty  with  some  of  the  departments 
of  Government — I  believe  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
let)  asked  about  the  basis  of  the  oppo- 
sition and  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— it  is  not  as  to  the  substance  of  the 
bill  and  it  is  not  as  to  the  need  for  an 
agency  which  will  collate  and  pull  to- 
gether all  of  the  research  that  is  being 
done  and  act  as  a  clearing  house.  Indeed. 
I  feel  that  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  RAn.s- 
BACK)  could  have  eliminated  the  oppo- 
sition of  at  least  one  of  the  agencies  if  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  choose  up 
sides  on  what  is  basically  a  jurisdictional 
dispute. 

The  Department  of  Justice  thought  it 
could  handle  it.  HEW  thought  it  could 
handle  it.  As  a  result,  it  was  not  handled. 
I  recall  from  a  meeting  with  the  At- 
torney General,  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment on  the  need  for  this  kind  of  central 
agency.  There  was  no  disagreement  on 
the  proposition  of  substantive  law. 

Indeed,  there  was  no  disagreement 
when  we  sought  to  analogize  this  kind 
of  agency  to  the  successful  FBI  Academy. 
As  I  recall,  the  Attorney  General  agreed 
that  was  a  pretty  good  analogy. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  agencies  in 
this  field  and  they  have  overlapped.  No 
one  agency  at  this  point  is  willing  to 
say — ^we  agree  it  ought  to  be  taken  from 
us. 

In  fact,  the  problems  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  really  this  concern  has 
been  voiced  again  and  again,  have  not 
lent  themselves  to  a  solution. 

So  some  of  our  colleagues  say.  "Well, 
the  proposals  we  have  tried  do  not  work. 
Therefore,  let  us  forget  about  the  prob- 
lems. Obviously,  that  ought  not  to  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Congress  and  it  cannot  be 
the  attitude  of  the  Congress. 

When  one  looks  at  the  total  crime  sta- 
tistics that  are  existing  in  this  country, 
even  after  some  of  the  dramatic  declines 
in  places  Uke  Washington.  D.C.,  one  finds 
juvenile  crime  has  continued  to  increase 
by  a  startling  42  percent  since  1965  and 
an  even  more  startling  113  percent  since 
1960. 

The  present  law  says  when  a  juvenile 
is  delinquent,  we  will  use  the  penal  insti- 
tutions and  the  reform  institutions  os- 
tensibly to  correct  them.  But  we  are 
missing  that  first  signal  light  of  trouble 
to  realize  that  this  is  the  time  when  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  try  to  turn  those 
people  from  a  life  of  crime,  long  before 
the  years  of  unemployment,  alcoholism, 
dope  addiction,  and  time  in  penal  insti- 
tutions, all  of  which  confirm  the  life  of 
a  hardened  criminal. 

We  suggest  that  the  present  pattern 
allows  them  to  start  this  life  as  a  crim- 
inal without  any  meaningful  interfer- 
ence by  the  agencies  of  Government  and 
without  Government  even  being  aware 
which  kinds  of  interference  will  be  mean- 
ingful and  which  kinds  will  not. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  FBI  statistics 
bear  this  out.  On  the  whole,  63  percent 
of  those  people  released  from  prison  are 
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rearrested  within  4  years.  This  is  the 
tragic  recidivism  rate  we  all  have  to  re- 
member and  as  to  which  we  bear  the 
freight.  But  for  juveniles,  the  figtire  is 
even  higher.  Nearly  75  percent  of  those 
under  21  at  the  time  of  their  release  get 
in  trouble  again.  The  need  for  action  I 
do  not  think  needs  argument  to  this 
House. 

We  do  believe  that  reduction  m  juve- 
nile crime  will  produce  a  disproportion- 
ate reduction  in  total  crime  by  taking 
out  of  circulation  the  youngsters  who 
might  otherwise  commit  crime  over  and 
over  and  over  again. 

We  just  do  not  have  all  the  answers 
to  juvenile  delinquency,  but  we  do  have 
some   The  problem  is  that  we  are  not 
making  effective  use  of  the  knowledge 
we  do  have.  We  are  not  making  effective 
use  of  the  many  programs  that  are  al- 
ready   on    the    books,    but    scattered 
through  the  Federal  biu-eaucracy  dealing 
with  different  aspects  of  juvenile  crime. 
Let  me  cite  briefiy  the  Government 
agencies  which  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
juvenile  crime  field:  They  are  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  They  all  have 
proliferating    programs    under    various 
legislative  mandates,  seeking  to  develop 
effective  new  techniques  to  stem  delin- 
quency. All  of  them  paddle  their  own  ca- 
noes. As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)   said,  we  have 
reached  the  point  of  great  embarrass- 
ment on  the  third  attempt  to  cooperate 
in  trying  to  get  some  coordination  on 
research  programs  that  they  are  engaged 
in  together.  ^^  ^ 

Unfortxmately.  the  knowledge  that 
these  various  departments  have  devel- 
oped just  does  not  get  out  into  the  field 
where  it  is  needed.  That  is  basically  what 
H.R.  45  vnll  do. 

We  have  already  heard  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Biester)  refer  to  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  who  stated  he  thought 
there  were  many  programs  on  the  books 
that  did  work  which  were  worth  pursu- 
ing but  imfortunately  they  did  not  get 
to  him  and  to  his  colleagues;  the  Judges 
are  unable  to  find  out  which  ones  were 
the  good  ones  and  which  ones  were  the 
bad  ones. 

The  second  important  function  of  the 
Institute  would  be  the  training  of  per- 
sormel  working  in  the  field.  Too  many 
judges  and  probation  officers  and  juve- 
nile correction  people  around  the  coun- 
try are  years  behind  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  in  their  field.  Every  single 
s*udy  that  has  been  made  of  the  needs 
of  the  juvenile  justice  system  has  pin- 
pointed lack  of  trained  personnel  as  a 
serious  problem. 

In  searching  for  a  vehicle  to  meet  this 
need,  the  model  which  stands  out  is  the 
Federal  Government's  FBI  Academy.  It 
has  been  a  model  for  law  enforcement 
professionalism,  training  thousands  of 
State  and  local  law-enforcement  officials, 
and  it  has  not  resulted  in  the  takeover 
of  local  law  enforcement  by  the  Federal 
Government.  If  we  are  to  begin  solving 
the  serious  problem  of  Juvenile  crime 
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which  we  now  face  in  this  country,  we 
have  to  make  a  comparable  effort  in 
training,  motivating,  and  providing  in- 
formation to  juvenile  Justice  specialists. 
In  1968  the  Task  Force  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  recom- 
mended that  Juvenile  specialists  should 
be  present  and  aid  in  the  disposition  of 
Juvenile  first-offenders,  when  we  can  still 
reach  these  potential  subjects  of  a  long 
and  unfortimately  productive  criminal 
life.  Yet  the  Commission  found  that  bare- 
ly 5  percent  of  all  the  personnel  em- 
ployed in  State  juvenile  facilities  in  1965 
were  professionally  trained  treatment 
personnel.  This  is  the  challenge  which 
H.R.  45  Is  designed  to  meet. 

H.R.  45  offers  a  kind  of  revenue-shar- 
ing plan,  if  you  please,  for  redistributing 
to  the  States  and  local  governments  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  Juvenile-justice 
field.  Through  the  various  action  and  re- 
search programs  spread  throughout  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  we  are  finding  an- 
swers to  some  of  the  problems.  But  we 
are  not  getting  those  answers  back  to  the 
people  who  must  apply  them— the  judges 
and  probation  officers  who  must  deal  with 
juvenile  offenders  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of 
Juvenile  Justice  will  bring  that  knowl- 
edge to  the  people  who  need  it.  through 
continuing  education  prc«r£ims  and  a 
centralized  information  source.  That  is 
why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting the  enactment  of  H.R.  45. 

Mr.  PUC:iNSKI.  Mr.  CSiairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wish  to  support  my 
colleague  on  this  measure,  but  the  speech 
which  he  has  just  made  is  almost  a  re- 
write of  the  same  speech  I  made  here 
when  this  House  unanimously  adopted 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Pro- 
gram of  1971,  which  I  sponsored  in  the 
House.  Would  my  colleague  be  good 
enough  to  tell  this  House  what  you  can- 
not do  under  tiUe  U  or  the  other  titles 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  that  you 
could  do  under  this  act? 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doing  here, 
whatever  we  are  proposing  to  do — and  I 
am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  the  statis- 
tics, because,  of  course,  we  have  juvenile 
delinquency  problems  in  this  coimtry— 
but  let  me  point  out  the  House  reduced 
the  appropriation  for  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  from  $15  miUion  by  $5  mil- 
Uon,  to  an  amount  of  $10  million  in 
1972  The  only  problem  with  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  Is  that  it  is  underfunded. 
What  can  we  do  in  this  bill,  HJl.  45. 
that  we  cannot  do  in  the  existing  law? 
If  the  gentleman  can  convince  me  of  that. 
I  will  support  his  bill. 

Mr  MIKVA.  I  want  to  apologize  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  any  uninten- 
tional plagiarism  of  my  colleague's 
speech.  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  am 
flattered  that  our  minds  run  in  the  same 
tr&j  Gctory . 

I  would  point  out  the  last  time  the 
bill  was  up  for  House  consideration,  the 
gentleman  was  shovm  as  paired  for  the 
bill,  and  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  in 


the  interim  to  change  his  mind  about 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  my  question? 

What  can  we  do  under  H.R.  45  that  we 
caimot  do  imder  existing  law? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  answer  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  by  saying  very  sim- 
ply there  is  nothing  in  title  H  which 
would  authorize  the  kind  of  academy 
for  training  that  would  pull  together  all 
the  expertise — State,  local,  and  Federal 
as  is  done  in  the  FBI  Academy. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  there  anything  that 
prohibits  either  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  or  the  LEAA  from  doing  that?  Is 
there  anything  in  either  one  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  that  says  if  they  decide  they 
want  such  an  academy,  they  cannot  fund 
it? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  There  is  nothing  that 
prohibits  it.  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  that  prohibits  it,  and  yet. 
like  the  (Constitution,  these  programs 
must  be  implemented.  There  is  nothing 
in  either  of  those  two  bills  which  con- 
templates anything  like  the  central  re- 
search or  academy  visualized  in  this  bill. 
That  is  why  we  are  here  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsxinaga). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  an  identical  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
45.  which  would  establish  an  Institute 
for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Jus- 

The  expression  of  alarm  over  the  in- 
crease in  juvaille  crime  has  become  al- 
most a  cliche  In  recent  years,  but  the 
statistics  are  truly  alarming.  In  our  in- 
ner cities,  for  example,  an  almost  incredi- 
ble 70  percent  of  our  young  people  find 
themselves  in  trouble  with  the  law  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  19  years.  Moreover, 
about  three-fourths  of  these  same  young- 
sters are  arrested  a  second  time  within  5 


years.  ^.  , 

One  other  fact  deserves  mention:  al- 
most one-half  of  those  arrested  hi  1968 
for  serious  criminal  offenses  were  under 
the  age  of  18;  in  other  words,  juvenile 
crime  constitutes  about  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  total  crime  problem. 

These  hard  statistics  lead  us  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  existing  pro- 
grams to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency 
are  just  not  working.  Experts  teU  us 
present  efforts  are  fragmentary  and  in- 
effective. What  is  needed  is  not  new  and 
harsher  laws,  but  better  coordination  of 
existing  laws  and  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  45  is  designed  to 
serve  that  end.  It  would  initiate  a  two- 
pronged  attack  on  juvenile  crime.  The 
proposed  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  would  establish 
a  clearinghouse  for  existing  information 
about  juvenile  crime,  information  which 
is  not  now  being  properly  analyzed  or  dis- 
seminated. Uncoordinated  studies  and 
programs  at  various  levels  of  government 
have  accumulated  substantisd  amounts 
of  relevant  data,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  put  that  data  to  its  best  use. 

The  second  function  of  the  Institute 
would  be  to  provide  training  and  educa- 
tion to  those  directly  Involved  in  State 
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and  local  efforts  to  control  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  training  would  be  patterned 
after  a  similar,  highly  successful  program 
for  regular  law  enforcement  personnel 
now  being  conducted  at  the  FBI 
Academy. 

Among  those  who  will  benefit  from 
this  legislation  will  be  family  counselors, 
who  have  the  first — and  sometimes  the 
only — chance  to  correct  family  situations 
which  frequently  force  a  child  into 
delinquency.  Some  years  ago,  I  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  a  family  coun- 
seling court  in  Hawaii.  The  coiut  has 
proved  most  successful  in  Hawaii,  and 
I  believe  the  Institute  envisioned  in  H.R. 
45  could  help  develop  this  promising  idea. 
At  the  proper  time  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  include  family  coimseling 
specifically  as  within  the  scope  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  45  would  go  far  to- 
ward resolving  a  problem  which  con- 
tinues to  plague  our  society  in  increasing 
intensity — the  problem  of  juvenile  jus- 
tice. I  urge  its  overwhelming  adoption. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
gentleman's  statement  that  this  bill  is 
going  to  help  to  coordinate  programs. 
But  section  407  of  existing  law  provides: 

There  Is  hereby  established  an  Inter- 
departmental CouncU  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Coun- 
cil, whose  function  shall  oe  to  coordinate 
ail  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs. 

That  is  the  law  now.  In  the  1971  act 
we  authorized  $75  million  for  Juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  the  House 
voted  only  $10  million. 

If  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  the  pro- 
gram is  not  working,  the  answer  is  not 
in  another  program  but  in  fully  fimding 
tiie  existing  program.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  agree? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  1  am  sorry,  my 
time  has  expired  and  I  am  unable  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  QUIE,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Railsback,  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  H.M.  45. 
which  would  create  the  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

I  am  siire  everyone  is  alarmed  at  the 
trend  in  criminal  statistics  which  shows 
that  the  average  age  of  persons  commit- 
ting crimes  is  continually  reaching  into 
lower  age  brackets.  The  failure  of  ju- 
venile Justice  institutions  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  almost  three- 
fourth  of  the  youths  who  are  arrested  are 
again  arrested  within  a  few  years.  This 
society  cannot  stand  a  continuation  of 
this  trend. 

Some  techniques  are  proving  beneficial 
In  rehabiUtatiiig  Juvenile  offenders  and 
restoring  them  to  a  useful  life  in  society. 
We  do  not  have  adequate  metiiods  of  in- 
forming the  various  o£Bcials  around  the 
country  concerned  with  Juvenile  Justice 


about  these  new  techniques.  One  of  the 
primary  purposes  of  this  new  Institute 
would  be  to  collect  current  data  on  Ju- 
venile delinquency  treatment  and  control 
and  to  disseminate  it  to  cppropriate  per- 
sons throiighout  the  Nation. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  Institute 
would  be  to  conduct  training  programs 
lor  persons  Involved  in  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice system. 

The  overall  direction  of  the  Institute 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  an  advisory 
commission  which  would  set  forth  policy 
with  the  actual  admimstration  of  the 
Institute  under  control  of  a  director. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  approve  thiS)  bill  over- 
whelmingly today. 

Mr.  RAn»SBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  45,  which  I  sun  proud  to 
cosponsor.  In  particular,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  very  able  colleagues  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Railsback  and  Mr.  Mikva)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
BiESTER)  for  their  imtirlng  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  important  measure. 

This  legislation  would  establish  an 
Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juve- 
nile Justice,  to  compile  and  distribute 
relevant  data  and  provide  persoimel 
training  in  the  Juvenile  delinquency  field. 
The  Institute  would  constitute  a  clear- 
inghouse for  information  presently  frag- 
mented among  50  States  and  numerous 
Federal  agencies.  Innovative  Juvenile 
court  experiences  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations would  be  collected  and  dis- 
seminated. Also,  the  Institute  would  train 
individuals  for  State  and  local  Juvenile 
Justice  positions  such  as  probation  of- 
ficers, law-enforcement  and  welfare 
workers.  These  are  the  officers  most  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  juveniles. 

I  need  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  serious 
problem  this  country  faces  with  youthful 
offenders  which  has  been  recounted  by 
others.  Persons  under  18  account  for  50 
percent  of  the  offenses  committed  na- 
tionally. The  rate  of  increase  in  Juvenile 
crime  is  four  times  that  of  the  incresise 
of  the  Juvenile  population  itself.  Just  as 
shocking  is  the  number  of  repeat  offend- 
ers— almost  three-quarters  of  these 
youths  are  rearrested  within  5  years,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out.  The  fact  is  that  Juvenile  crime  and 
delinquency  are  not  under  ccmtrol. 

It  would  be  improper  to  contend  that 
overnight  H.R.  45  would  materially 
change  the  recidivism  rate  with  regard 
to  the  Juvenile  offender.  However,  it  is 
proper  to  contend  that  whatever  Is  being 
done  today  has  not  changed  the  serious 
problem  of  the  Juvenile  lawbreaker — a 
problem  that  was  clearly  brought  to  this 
Nation's  attention  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  in  1967. 

H.R.  45,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  beginning 
at  meeting  a  major  crime  problem.  Its 
focus  is  on  that  age  group  which  ulti- 
mately swell  the  population  of  our 
prisons. 

Today,  existing  agencies  emphasize 
adult  offenses  and  adult  offenders.  Testi- 


mony before  our  subcommittee  by  prac- 
ticing Juvenile  judges  was  clear  on  the 
need  for  a  central  agency  to  speak  for 
the  child. 

H.R.  45  is  a  redirection.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  coordinating  and  unifying  force 
that  would  bring  together  what  is  now  a 
multifarious  and  disjointed  attack  on 
juvenile  delinquency. 

H.R.  45  is  an  experiment  and  a  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  one  when  balanced  by 
the  gravity  and  the  importance  of  the 
situation  which  it  confronts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  support  for  H.R.  45  has 
been  expressed  by  numerous  authorities 
and  organizations  including  the  Amer- 
ican Parents  Committee,  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the 
National  CouncU  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
enactment  of  HJl.  45. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentlemsm  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

Forsythe).  

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Juvenile 
justice  bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Every  year  in  this  coimtry,  about 
100,000  children  imder  18  are  locked  up 
in  jails. 

What  happens  to  them  there?  When 
they  go  back  to  the  streets,  are  they 
better,  or  are  they  worse? 

Are  our  prisons  really  colleges  of 
crime? 

The  juvenile  justice  bill  is  intended  to 
provide  training  and  information  for 
persons  working  to  combat  Juvenile  de- 
linquency at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

The  program  would  provide  short- 
term  training  of  law-enforcement  oflB- 
cers.  Juvenile  welfare  workers,  juvenile 
Judges,  probation  officers,  correcttonal 
personnel  and  other  persons  connected 
with  the  treatment  and  control  of  juve- 
nile offenders. 

Rather  than  simply  further  study 
juvenile  delinquency,  this  bill  attempts 
to  establish  a  clearinghouse,  or  data 
bank,  for  all  the  valuable  information 
presenUy  existing — but  not  in  any  one 
convenient  location — a  fimction  that 
could  not  be  easily  fulfilled  except  at  the 
Federal  level. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
conunittee,  the  Institute  would  develop 
model  legislation  and  model  codes  for 
the  States  to  deal  with  Juvenile  delin- 
quency problems. 

The  program  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  an  important  one.  It  is  a  program 
to  really  help  coordinate  State  efforts  to 
save  children. 

This,  in  my  view,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  our  support. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  5  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCtjlloch). 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  I  feel  compelled  to  oppose  HJl. 
45,  but  it  would  add  little  to  the  existing 
legislative  authority  in  the  area  of  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
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fluency.  However,  by  establishing  another 
todependent  agency  in  the  form  of  an 
institate,  the  bill  would  further  frag- 
ment Federal  efforts  in  this  field. 

The  Institute  provided  for  In  the  blU 
would  be  authorized  to  establish  an  In- 
fonnation  bank  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  useful  data  regarding 
the  treatment  and  control  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders. The  Institute  is  also  authorized 
to  devise  and  conduct  a  training  program 
of  short-term  instruction,  including 
seminars  and  workshops  for  a  variety  of 
personnel  engaged  in  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy programs. 

The  authority  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate information  and  to  train  personnel 
was  granted  to  the  Jvistice  Department 
and  to  HEW  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  the 
Juvenile   Delinquency    Prevention    and 
Control  Act  of  1968.  Additional  author- 
ity for  these  purposes  has  been  granted 
under   legislation   in   several    different 
areas  such  as  education,  child  welfare, 
and  social  services,  mental  health,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation.  At  the  present 
time  Justice  and  HEW  support  projects 
which  include  training  for  professionals 
and  nonprofessionals  from  a  nimiber  of 
agencies,  including  educational,  health, 
law  enforcement,  parole  and  probation, 
juvenile  courts,  correctional  institutions, 
youth  employment,  social  welfare,  and 
recreation.  The  Justice  Department  is 
also  supporting  original  research  at  vari- 
ous universities  which  is  aimed  at  pre- 
venting delinquency  and  rehabilitating 
youthful  offenders. 

HEW  will  continue  to  fimd  juvenile 
delinquency  research  under  the  author- 
ity granted  in  sections  1110  and  426(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

It  is  far  better  to  continue  to  support 
the  numerous  colleges  and  universities 
which  have  training  and  research  pro- 
grams than  to  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute. These  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion can  train  the  recipients  close  to 
their  place  of  activity,  and  therefore,  can 
stress  the  particular  needs  and  problems 
of  a  State  or  local  commimity. 

Ample  authority  exists  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  as 
well  as  for  the  training  of  personnel.  Un- 
der title  ni  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  collect,  evaluate,  and  dis- 
seminate   information    relating    to    re- 
search and  projects  conducted  under  the 
act  in  addition  to  any  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  delinquency.  The  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  also  compiles  and  dis- 
seminates information  to  those  involved 
in  research,  law  enforcement,  and  correc- 
tional work.  In  addition.  Justice  is  cur- 
rently developing  a  National  Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Service  which  will  in- 
clude the  most  comprehensive  informa- 
tion bank  in  the  country  in  the  criminal 
justice  area.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
research  findings  included  in  this  refer- 
ence service  will  deal  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency, since  delinquency  constitutes 
such  a  significant  portion  of  the  Nation's 
crime  problem. 
Both  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 


Safe  Streets  Act,  administered  by  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act,  administered  by 
HEW,  were  passed  in  1968.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  both  acts  provided  for  the 
training  of  personnel  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information.  At  first,  these  over- 
lapping authorities  caused  cMif  usion  and 
bureaucratic  in-fighting  between  the  two 
Departments.  The  C(Migress  then  recog- 
nized the  need  to  minimize  this  kind  of 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  efforts  in  the  Juv^Ue 
delinquency  prevention  area.  It  amended 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  to  establish  an  Interdepart- 
mental Coimcil  to  coordinate  all  Federal 
juvCTiile  delinquency  programs.  Since  the 
Council's  inception,  significant  progress 
has  been  made  in  coordinating  the  effort 
of  Justice,  HEW,  and  the  other  agencies 
involved  in  the  juvenUe  delinquency  area, 
with  the  result  being  a  much  more  effec- 
tive use  of  resources.  Both.  Justice  and 
HEW  are  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

If  another  independent  agency  is  es- 
tablished, the  task  of  reducing  this 
duplication  of  effort  and  of  focusing  the 
existing  resources  to  achieve  maximum 
results  will  become  even  more  difficult. 

Perhaps  a  greater  effort  should  be 
made  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  HJl. 
45  But,  these  efforts  clearly  can  be  made 
under  the  existing  legislation.  What  is 
necessary  now  is  to  continue  the  effort 
to  utilize  the  considerable  resources 
which    currently    exist    in    a    cohesive 


manner. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Divine)  . 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  probably 
one  of  the  easiest  things  for  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do 
is  to  vote  "yes"  for  every  program  that 
comes  along  the  line. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  Member  to  take 
a  position  against  a  bUl  that  has  to  do 
with  possibly  solving  some  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  complete 
stranger   to   law    enforcement,    having 
been  a  FBI  agent  for  5  years  and  a 
prosecuting  attorney  in  the  capital  city 
of  my  State  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
recognize  the  very,  very  serious  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  I  would  hope 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have  made 
strides  toward  solving  the  problem.  I  do 
not,  however,  agree  that  this  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today  wUl  solve 
it.  In  fact,  I  think  it  wUl  compound  the 
problem  which  we  now  have  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  is  putting  another 
layer  on  another  layer  and  on  another 
layer  by  attempting  to  solve  all  of  our 
problems  by  covering  them  with  money. 
I  am  perfectly  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  Illi- 
nois, a  very  able  lawyer  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  made  a  reputation  for  him- 
self in  the  State  legislature  in  Illinois  in 
this  very  field  and  I  can  understand  the 
genUeman's  Interest  in  it. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  look 
at  this  legislation  we  find  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  opposed  to  it  and 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  opposed  to  it.  I  would 


ask  the  question:  "Why?"  There  have 
been  all  kinds  of  reasons  given  as  to  why 
they  were  opposed  to  it,  but  I  think  the 
possible  key  to  the  matter  appears  on 
page  6  of  the  report  wherein  there  Is 
stated  the  following: 

The  D^MOtment  is  of  the  opinion  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  result  in 
overlapping  anxi  duplication  of  efforts  In  the 
JuvenUe  delinquency  field  by  federally  funded 
organizations  because  aU  of  the  functions 
proposed  for  the  Institute  oif  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice  presently  can  be 
performed  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  one  of  our  great 
problems  in  government.  We  keep  put- 
ting program  on  top  of  program,  on  top 
of  program,  and  it  still  does  not  solve  the 
problem. 

Already.  $20  million  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  States  in  State  grants  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Further,  I  would  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that  \mder 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  the  LEAA  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  and  contracts  to 
improve  their  methods  of  law  enforce- 
ment, to  train  personnel,  to  perform  re- 
search, and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  states  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  in  opposition  to  the  bill  and 
Mr.  Richardson,  Secretary  of  HEW. 
states  his  opposition  as  follows: 

The  blU  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies 
of  JuvenUe  Justice.  The  Institute  is  author- 
ized to  establish  an  information  bank  for 
collecting,  publishing,  and  disseminating 
data  relating  to  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  delinquency. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
you  are  going  to  build  buildings  and  all  of 
these  things  that  we  have  already  pro- 
vided the  funds  to  do  in  each  of  these 
programs  we  are  talking  about  and  that 
is  the  LEAA  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  If  they 
are  so  bad  and  are  failing  to  accomplish 
the  results,  even  though  we  have  spent 
millions  upon  millions  on  those  pro- 
grams, why  are  not  the  sponsors  of  thia 
legislation  attempting  to  repeal  those 
so-called  bad  acts  because  they  are  not 
solving  the  problem,  rather  than  putting 
another  layer  on  these  already  existing 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  ranking  Member 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  takes  a 
very  courageous,  logical,  and  objective 
approach  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  on  his  stand  and  his 
very  enlightening  remarks  today. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  already 
in  this  Congress  appropriated  over  $20 
mUUon  to  the  States  for  the  very  same 
thing  that  this  bill  now  attempts  to 
accomplish?  We  already  have  over  40 
Federal  programs  dealing  with  juvenile 
problems— why  this  boondogle? 
Mr.  DEVINE.  I  appreciate  the  contrl- 
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bution  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. He,  too.  has  been  engaged  in  the  law 
enforcement  field  for  over  20  years  and 
he  knows  the  problems  of  Juveniles  and 
has  worked  with  them,  as  has  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyx). 

When  you  look  through  this  act  you 
will  see  that  we  have  smother  one  of 
these  $100  a  day  per  diem  setup.  It 
even  goes  so  far  in  section  5043  to  provide 
for  applictions  for  admission  to  the 
institute,  and  authorizes  allowances  for 
travel  and  per  diem  for  students  and 
enroUees  to  the  institution.  This  could 
become  so  large  that  it  could  almost 
approach  HEW. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devini)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  45,  the  proposal  which 
would  establish  an  Institute  for  Continu- 
ing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  Prob- 
ably no  one  in  this  body  would  dispute 
the  continuing  need  for  collecting,  co- 
ordinating, and  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  how  juvenile  delinquency  may 
best  be  prevented  and  controlled,  nor 
would  anyone  dispute  the  continuing 
need  to  upgrade  the  professional  com- 
petence of  personnel  making  important 
decisions  about  juveniles  coming  into 
contact  with  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
But,  while  the  substantive  objectives  of 
H.R.  45  are  laudatory,  and  I  commend 
the  great  vigor  with  wliich  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Railsback)  and  other  proponents  defend 
this  legislation,  I  am  obliged  to  oppose 
this  legislation. 

Enactment  of  HJl.  45  would  result  in 
an  overlapping  and  duplication  of  efforts 
in  the  juvenile  delinquency  field  by  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies.  All  of  the  In- 
stitute's proposed  functions  can  now  be 
performed  under  existing  statutory  au- 
thority by  existing  Federal  agencies,  im- 
der  laws  including  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  and  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  Youth  Development  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Administration 
has  made  significant  progress  in  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act.  This  ofiBce 
under  title  n  of  the  act  is  authorized 
to  support  training  programs  for  persons 
connected  with  the  treatment  and  con- 
trol of  juvenile  offenders.  The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
authorized  by  title  III  of  the  act  to  col- 
lect, evaluate,  pubUsh,  and  disseminate 
information  related  to  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  and  the  treatment  of  juve- 
nile offenders. 

The  Onmibus  Crime  Control  Act  au- 
thorized the  Justice  Department's  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 

to  provide  funds  for  training  persons 

who  are  connected  with  the  treatment 

and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency.  In 

fiscal  year  1971,  the  Law  Enforcement 


Assistance  Administration,  or  LEAA, 
fimded  at  least  100  projects  totaling  al- 
most $8  million,  all  aimed  directly  at 
upgrading  the  competence  of  persons 
who  work  with  youngsters  who  become 
involved  and  get  in  contact  with  the  ju- 
venile jiistice  system.  This  does  not  in- 
clude other  millions  spent  by  LEAA  in 
other  projects  that  deal  with  both  adults 
and  juveniles  and  affecting  juveniles. 

The  LEAA  has  broad  legislative  au- 
thority in  the  training  area,  under  which 
it  can  spend  funds  for  training  through 
block  and  discretionary  funds,  ttirough 
National  Institute  moneys,  and  through 
funding  technical  assistance  programs. 
These  moneys  are  being  used  to  train 
the  wide  range  of  professional  disciplines 
and  skills  needed  throughout  the  system 
of  juvenile  justice,  and  to  train  para- 
professional  and  volunteer  lay  people  to 
work  in  juvenile  Justice  programs.  The 
proimsal  for  a  new  Institute  for  Continu- 
ing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice  would  du- 
pUcate  these  efforts  already  in  being. 

The  proposed  Institute's  information 
transfer  function  would  also  duplicate 
several  LEAA  programs.  For  example, 
the  LEAA  is  developing  a  National  CMm- 
inal  Justice  Reference  Service,  includ- 
ing the  most  comprehensive  information 
bank  in  the  country  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice area.  This  computerized  information 
system  will  contain  most  of  the  available 
research  information  on  crime,  on  crimi- 
nal justice,  and  on  juvenile  delinquency. 
Furthermore,  the  Statistics  Division  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  is  now  per- 
forming many  of  the  functions  of  the 
proposed  Institute's  coordinating  center 
for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
useful  data  regarding  the  treatment  and 
control  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Not  only  does  LEAA  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  in  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  juvenile  Jiistice  area  from 
existing  sources,  it  also  supports  origi- 
nal research  aimed  at  preventing  de- 
linquency and  rehabilitating  youthful 
offenders  and  at  upgrading  the  various 
component  parts  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  These  projects  are  supported  by 
the  research  and  development  arm  of 
LEAA,  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice. 

An  example  of  such  an  LEAA  research 
project  aimed  at  improving  the  effective- 
ness, efficiency,  £ind  fairness  of  society's 
dealings  with  troubled  children  is  the 
Juvenile  justice  standards  project  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  University  Law 
School's  Institute  of  Judicial  Admin- 
istration. 

Another  LEAA-supported  project  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  is  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  juvenile  corrections 
programs  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  study  is  designed  to  develop  mini- 
mum performance  standards  for  cor- 
rections personnel  who  work  with  Juve- 
nile offenders.  Once  these  minimum 
standards  have  been  arrived  at,  it  should 
be  helpful  to  develop  more  effective 
training  programs  enabling  juvenile  cor- 
rections personnel  to  function  with 
higher  levels  of  competence. 

Still  another  LEAA  National  Institute 
supported  study  is  attempting  to  identify 


those  t3T?es  of  volimteer  workers  who 
fimction  most  effectively  in  juvenile  pro- 
bation work,  with  the  thought  that  the 
findings  should  assist  in  selecting  better 
volunteer  probation  workers  and  in  pro- 
viding them  with  the  type  of  training 
and  skills  which  will  make  them  more 
effective. 

In  addition,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  has  established 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
working  with  the  Institute  of  Judicial 
Administration  and  other  LEAA  funded 
agencies  to  establish  standards  for  ju- 
venile delinquency  prevention,  control 
and  rehabilitation  through  its  task  force 
on  community  crime  prevention,  police 
coiu"ts,  and  corrections. 

Certainly  these  ongoing  LEAA  proj- 
ects well  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
LEAA  does  have  broad  authority  for  ju- 
venile justice  research.  Not  only  does  it 
collect  and  disseminate  existing  infor- 
mation, but  it  also  has  authority  to  col- 
lect needed  new  information  that  can  be 
disseminated  quickly  to  juvenile  justice 
persormel. 

Depending  on  how  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency problem  is  defined,  there  are 
about  40  Federal  programs  at  present 
with  some  direct  or  indirect  involvement 
in  the  juvenile  delinquency  area.  Recog- 
nizing the  great  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation in  governmental  efforts  in  the  ju- 
venile delinquency  area  and  seeking  bet- 
ter coordination,  Congress  amended  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968  to  establish  the 
Interdepartmental  Coimcil  to  Coordinate 
All  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pro- 
grams. That  Council,  chaired  by  Jerris 
Leonard,  Administrator  of  LEAA,  has 
moved  aggressively  in  its  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
efforts  in  the  Juvenile  delinquency  area. 
These  coordination  efforts  have  been 
strongly  bolstered  by  the  written  agree- 
ment between  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  That  agreement  has  minimized 
the  overlapping  and  the  duplication  of 
Federal  efforts  in  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency area.  It  is  no  wonder  that  both 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educaticai,  and  Wel- 
fare strongly  oppose  H.R.  45,  which  would 
tend  to  add  to  rather  than  minimize  this 
overlapping  of  programs  and  which 
would  tend  to  proliferate  expendltiu-es 
and  to  work  against  rather  than  promote 
coordination  of  efforts. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  as  I  stressed  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  deliberations 
on  this  bill,  and  again  in  the  House  floor 
debate  last  December  6,  there  Is  very  lit- 
tle similarity  between  the  FBI  National 
Academy  and  the  Institute  for  Studies  of 
Juvenile  Justice  proposed  in  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House.  I  regret  the  effort  to  wrap 
the  proposed  Institute  in  the  mantle  of 
the  very  successful  National  Academy 
through  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation trains  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

The  FBI  National  Academy  is  operated 
entirely  with  FBI  agents,  occasionally 
supplemented  with  volimteer  nonsalaried 
guest  speakers.  The  trainees  come  from 
the  police  and  sheriff  departments  from 
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all  over  the  United  States.  UntU  recent 
years  when  Law  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration grants  provided  assistance  to  the 
trainees,  either  the  trainees  themselves 
or  their  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  employers  paid  their  travel  ex- 
penses and  living  costs  while  in  the  Na- 
ttonal  Academy.  The  FBI  budget  now  in- 
cludes funds  paying  for  the  travel  ex- 
oense  of  each  trainee  and  a  $16  per  diem 
which  enables  the  trainees  to  Uve  rather 
spartan  lives,  two  to  each  bachelor  apart- 
ment while  receiving  training  at  the  Na- 
tional   Academy    in   Washington,    The 
trainees  live  hi  barracks  at  Quantico,  Va. 
for  at  least  2  weeks  of  their  course.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  next  FBI    National 
Academy  class,  the  99th,  wiU  start  m 
June,  and  will  be  occupying  the  new 
facilities  constructed  at  Quantico.  There- 
after all  trainees  will  receive  room  and 
board,  and  wiU  receive  all  theu-  training 
at  Quantico.  No  per  diem  will  be  paid.  I 
am  advised  that  it  is  estimated  that  the 
FBI  will  be  able  to  meet  the  costs  of  each 
trainee  for  $6.  Certainly  this  is  far,  far 
less  than  what  is  involved  in  the  proposed 
Institute. 

The  proposed  Institute  is  not  going  to 
have  a  faculty  immediately  at  hand,  it 
will  have  to  recruit  them  and  pay  them. 
It  will  have  to  build  its  entire  facility 
from  the  groimd  up.  The  students  wUl 
not  be  living  the  comparatively  spartan 
existence  of  law  enforcement  officers  who 
come  here  and  to  Quantico  as  trainees  in 
the  FBI  National  Academy.  You  may  be 
sure  that  the  lawyers,  judges,  law  profes- 
sors, and  others  that  H.R.  45  apparently 
contemplates  bringing  together  wUl  not 
be  living  in  barracks  or  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  $25  per  diem.  Those  who  be- 
come members  of  the  Commission  for  the 
proposed  Institute  will  receive  $100  per 
day  per  diem. 

Obviously  this  bill  proposes  a  far  more 
costly  and  expensive  institution  than  the 
FBI  National  Academy,  and  it  is  going  to 
create  still  another  layer  of  bureaucracy 
which  is  duplicative  of  ongoing  efforts,  is 
unneeded,  and  should  be  defeated.  Enact- 
ment of  H.R.  45  will  still  further  frag- 
ment Federal  efforts  to  reduce  recidivism 
and  to  prevent  and  control  juvenile 
delinquency.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  defeating  this 

legislation.  

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  C^hairman, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  IlUnois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  sdelding. 

In  response  to  some  of  the  Members 
who  opposed  this  legislation,  and  who  in- 
sist that  there  is  present  authority  that 
could  be  used  through  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram, I  went  back  and  looked  at  the  au- 
thorizing language,  tuid.  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  thinking  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  authorizing  bill  reads  quite  the  way 
that  they  say  it  does. 


The  LEAA  program  specifically  refers 
to  grants  to  be  made  to  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  to  educational  Institutions, 
but  nowhere  does  the  LEAA  have  the  au- 
thority, and  it  was  never  intended  to  give 
them  the  authority,  to  set  up  this  kind  of 
an  institute.  Even  with  the  amounts  of 
money  that  we  have  appropriated  for 
them  they  simply  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  create  the  kind  of  agency  we 
are  talking  about  here.  It  would  be  very 
much  the  same  as  if  we  would  suggest 
that  the  FBI  could  have  set  up  its  Acad- 
emy without  any  authorizing  language 
within  the  bill;  they  need  specific  au- 
thorization, and  as  I  recall  they  utilize  a 
line  item  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice appropriation  when  they  come  in 
each  year. 

So  I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  can  authorize  the  programs  that  do 
exist,  but  they  simply  carmot  authorize 
or  envision  the  estabUshment  of  an 
Academy  such  as  we  are  talking  about 
which  will  be  the  central  clearinghouse 
both  for  all  the  Federal  and  State  re- 
search programs,  and  in  addition  will  be 
a  training  academy  to  seek  to  liandle  and 
instruct  all  of  those  who  are  working  in 
the  field  of  the  juvenile  problems  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Puciw- 

SKI). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  could  address  him- 
self to  one  concern  and  fear  that  I  have. 
As  I  said  earlier,  I  want  to  support  this 
bill,  but  we  know  that  the  Juvenile  De- 
Unquency  Prevention  Act  of  1971.  which 
authorized  $75  million,  was  only  funded 
at  the  $10  million  level  this  year. 

What  assurance  is  there  that  if  this 
authorizing  legislation  should  pass, 
whatever  money  is  appropriated  for  this 
bill  will  not  further  deteriorate  appro- 
priations for  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act,  which  was  put  together, 
if  I  may  recall  for  my  colleagues,  after 
we  had  spent  some  $40  milUon  over  a 
number  of  years  on  research  into  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  And  it  was  as  a  result 
of  that  research  over  a  number  of  years 
that  the  Juvenile  Delhiquency  Preven- 
tion Act  emerged,  and  was  approved  by 
this  House  by  a  imanlmous  vote. 

What  assurances  do  we  have  that  if 
this  legislation  is  adopted  that  it  will  not 
siphon  off  funds  that  normally  ought  to 
be  appr<H)riated  for  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Of  course,  every  thne  we 
pass  an  appropriation  bill  it  could  be 
acknowledged  that  we  are  siphoning  off 
funds  from  one  purpose  for  some  other 
more  needed  field. 

But  I  would  merely  pohit  out  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  that  our 
track  record  in  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
field  has  been  far  from  one  that  would 
suggest  that  Congress  has  already  been 
spending  too  much,  or  even  enough 
money  in  this  field,  because  we  clearly 
are  not  handling  this  problem. 
As  indicated  before,  even  as  we  can 


point  with  some  pride  to  the  lowering  of 
the  overall  crime  rates  in  some  of  the 
large    cities— «nd    not    very    many    of 
them— we  still  have  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  juvenile  deUnquency  and  juve- 
nile crime  continues  to  rise.  We  simply 
have  not  found  the  answers.  I  am  hoping 
that  this  $2  milUon,  very  little  of  which 
will  be  spent  this  year,  but  at  the  rate 
of  $2  million  a  year,  will  enable  us  to  get 
some  good  out  of  the  other  money  we  are 
spending  by  getting  the  results  of  th  t  re- 
search out  into  the  field  where  it  is  need- 
ed. Right  now  we  are  chasing  ourselves 
by  not  even  using  what  we  are  finding. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  legislation  before  us  today.  H.R. 
45,  which  will  establish  an  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  I 
have  cosponsored  this  bill;  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
sidered it,  I  can  attest  to  the  need  for 
legislation  that  will  deal  effectively  with 
the  problem  of  juvenile  crime. 

To  illustrate  the  severity  of  this  prob- 
lem, it  has  been  shown  in  various 
studies  that  arrests  of  juvenUes  for  seri- 
ous crimes  increased  by  78  percent  from 
1960-68,  while  the  population  of  indi- 
viduals below  the  age  of  18  increased  by 
only  25  percent.  Juveniles  are  responsi- 
ble for  one-half  of  all  serious  crime  in 
this  coimtry,  and  between  50  and  75  per- 
cent of  those  arrested  will  be  arrested 


again. 

In  an  attempt  to  design  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  H.R.  45  will  establish  an 
Institute  for  Continutag  Studies  of  Ju- 
venile Justice.  The  Institute  will  provide 
a  data  coordinating  center  for  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  information 
regarding  the  preparation  of  studies,  and 
the  operation  of  training  programs  for 
the  treatment  and  control  of  juvenile 
offenders.  An  important  aspect  of  the 
Institute's  work  will  be  the  training  and 
information  it  will  provide  for  local  as 
well  as  State  and  Federal  personnel  con- 
nected with  the  treatment  and  control  of 
juvenile  offenders. 

The  Institute  will  be  under  the  opera- 
tional guidance  of  a  Director,  appointed 
by  the  President,  who  will  employ  and 
supervise  a  staff,  acquire  property,  re- 
ceive donations,  and  appoint  consultants. 
The  overall  policy  and  operations  of 
the  Institute  will  be  supervised  by  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  composed  of  21  per- 
sons who  will  be  appohited  by  the  Presi- 
dent. These  21  individuals  will  be  com- 
prised of  people  from  the  Federal  and 
local  level  who  have  had  experience  ^^ith 
juvenile  crime. 

A  major  aspect  of  the  Institute's  orga- 
nization is  its  administrative  independ- 
ence. Matters  regarding  juvenile  crime 
are  currently  administered  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Under 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  45,  the  Institute, 
aside  from  the  utiUzation  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel and  facilities,  will  have  hidividual 
control  over  the  admhiistration  of  Juve- 
nile Justice. 
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Judging  from  the  lack  of  success  at 
reducing  juvenile  crime  in  the  present 
system,  it  seems  evident  that  new  meth- 
ods are  needed.  The  problem  should  be 
studied  from  a  new  vantage  point.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  necessity  to  establish  an 
independent  framework  that  would  study 
new  approaches  and  develop  new  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  juvenile  crime.  This 
legislation  will  establish  an  Institute  that 
will  help  fulfill  this  function,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  45,  the  juvenile 
justice  bill. 

More  than  100  House  Members  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation  including 
myself.  It  also  has  the  support  of  such 
distinguished  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges, 
the  National  PTA,  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  the  American 
Parents  Committee,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  the  Americal  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

Last  December,  imder  suspension  of 
the  rules,  HJl.  45  was  approved  by  the 
overwhelmingly  aflarmative  vote  of  246 
ayes  to  127  nays.  However,  this  fell  three 
votes  short  of  the  required  two-thirds, 
and  therefore,  we  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  vote  again  on  this  important 
measure. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  establish 
an  independent  institute  for  continuing 
studies  of  Juvenile  justice  charged  with 
the  responsibilities  of  collecting,  prepar- 
ing, and  disseminating  data  bearing  on 
juvenile  justice  and  providing  training  to 
personnel  in  the  juvenile  justice  area. 
H.R.  45  authorizes  appropriation  of  $2 
million  annually  for  each  of  four  fiscal 
years,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1972,  to 
carry  out  these  provisions. 

Presently,  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  are  sharing  responsi- 
bility for  dealing  with  problems  involv- 
ing juveniles.  Despite  the  efforts  of  these 
two  agencies,  however,  statistics  show 
that  approximately  50  percent  of  all  in- 
dividuals arrested  on  criminal  charges 
in  the  United  States  are  juveniles,  and 
almost  three-fourths  of  youths  once  ar- 
rested are  rearrested  within  a  few  years. 

In  testimony  submitted  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Milton  G.  Rector,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Coimcil  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  said: 

In  th«  last  fiscal  year  the  Law  Enforcement 
Afislstance  Administration  (in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  only  planned  to  qjend  14.6% 
of  their  state  block  funds  in  the  area  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  Of  this  pitifully  low 
amount  only  14.1%  was  spent  on  training. 
HEW's  performance  has  been  equally  disap- 
pointing. In  the  last  fiscal  ye«ir  they  ex- 
pended only  12.9%  of  their  resources  on 
training. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that 
strengthening  our  policies  and  practices 
in  the  area  of  juvenile  justice  is  urgent- 
ly needed.  An  independait  agency  would 
be  more  effective  in  determining  and  im- 
plementing new  methods  for  coping  with 
the  Juvenile  offender  problem.  It  would 
also  bring  greater  coordination  and  more 
efficient  functioning  to  our  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice system  by  training  people  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  in  the  newest  and 


most  effective  methods  of  treatment  and 
control  of  juvenile  offenders  and  by  dis- 
seminating information  and  expertise  in 
the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  treat- 
mait  and  control. 

The  urgent  problem  is  apparent.  A 
meaningful  solution  is  offered  by  HJR.  45. 
I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  join  in  bipartisan 
support  and  early  enactment  of  H.R.  45, 
the  juvenile  justice  bill. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  HJl.  45, 
of  wlilch  I  am  a  cosponsor.  This  bill 
would  establish  an  Institute  for  Continu- 
ing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice  which 
would  have  two  basic  piuposes.  It  would 
first  disseminate  information  and  exper- 
tise in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
treatment  and  control.  Secondly,  it  would 
train  people  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
in  the  newest  and  most  effective  meth- 
ods of  treatment  said  control  of  juvenile 
offenders. 

One  of  the  major  problems  which  must 
be  dealt  with  in  the  area  of  crime  is  that 
of  repeat  offenses  by  Juveniles.  I  imder- 
stand  that  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
youths  once  arrested  are  rearrested  with- 
in a  few  years.  This  is  completely  unac- 
ceptable. 

The  juvenile  justice  system  has  for  far 
too  long  suffered  from  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion. To  date  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
unsuccessfully  shared  the  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  these  juvenile  problems. 
HJl.  45  would  establish  an  Institute 
which  would  be  entirely  outside  of  and 
largely  independent  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  will  for  the  first  time  provide 
for  an  organized  program  of  sharing  ex- 
pertise and  disseminating  information. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  very  important  legislation. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  have  before  us  H.R.  45,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill 
which  I  feel  meets  the  need  for  an  or- 
ganized program  for  sharing  expertise 
and  disseminating  information  In  the 
area  of  juvenile  justice. 

If  we  are  serious  in  attempting  to  over- 
come our  nationtil  crime  problems,  then 
we  must  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  psiss  HJl.  45  as  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  juvenile  corrections;  providing 
the  expertise,  training,  and  education  to 
all  of  the  persons  who  deal  with  the 
Juvenile  daily.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
strong  support  of  this  legislation  and  at 
the  same  time  urge  that  my  colleagues 
do  also. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  45,  a  bill  to  establish  an 
independent  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure  and  have  given 
it  my  active  support  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Congressman  Tom  Railsback,  for 
his  determined  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
bill  during  the  last  several  sessions  of 
Congress.  I  also  wish  to  commend  Con- 
gressmen Abner  Mucva  and  Edv^ard  Bi- 
ESTER  for  their  leadership  on  this  issue. 

The  "reform"  schools,  trade  schools. 


and  youth  prisons  have  failed  in  their  ef- 
forts to  rehabilitate  juvenUe  offenders 
The  depth  of  that  failure  is  revealed  by 
shocking  statistics  from  my  own  State 
of  Massachusetts:  Half  the  inmates  of 
adult  prisons  served  time  during  their 
youth  in  reform  or  trade  schools — in- 
cluding almost  all  those  serving  life  sen- 
tences— most  reform  school  grsuiuates 
end  up  in  adult  prisons,  and  between  60 
and  80  percent  of  youthful  offenders 
serve  more  than  one  term  in  reform 
schools  or  juvenile  prisons.  For  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  one  study  showed  that 
79  percent  of  all  offenders  imder  the  age 
of  20  released  from  correctional  institu- 
tions in  1963  were  rearrested  by  1969 

The  growing  literature  <mi  prison  re- 
form, by  and  about  convicts,  indicates 
that  the  criminal  "style"  is  often,  if  not 
invariably,  defined  during  youth.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Jerome  Miller  of  the 
Youth  Services  Department  in  Massa- 
chusetts, boys  become  hardened  crimi- 
nals because  of  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive in  the  State's  so-called  youth  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

The  boys  had  their  heads  shaved  and  were 
required  to  go  naked  24  hours  a  day.  When 
they  arrived  the  guard  told  them  to  bend 
over,  spread  their  cheeks  to  "show  their 
brains".  When  they  did  so  they  were  whacked 
with  a  stick. 

If  you  want  to  produce  criminals,  Dr. 
Miller  suggests — 

You  would  design  a  training  school  or  pen- 
itentiary. 

HJl.  45,  which  would  establish  an  in- 
dependent Institute  to  study  juvenile  jus- 
tice, is  an  essential  part  of  the  reform 
movement  which  must  be  undertaken  to 
cope  with  the  pattern  of  perpetual  crim- 
inality which  tragically  characterizes  the 
prison  population  of  our  country. 

This  bill  would  provide  training  pro- 
grams for  individuals  involved  in  the 
juvenile  delinquency  control  and  treat- 
ment fields.  It  would  provide  facilities 
to  collect  and  disseminate  data  on  juve- 
nile crime.  It  would  fund  studies  of  the 
operation  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system. 

These  functions  are  not  now  being 
performed  in  any  coordinated  manner. 
As  I  listened  to  the  testimony  regarding 
this  measure  in  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  frequent  descriptions  of  the  gap  be- 
tween prudent  proposals  and  the  current 
state  of  juvenile  justice  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me.  We  simply  do  not  have 
a  responsive  institutional  framework  to 
train  individuals  or  to  study  and  pro- 
pose reforms  in  this  field. 

I  greatly  regret  that  this  bill  comes 
here  today  under  the  shadow  of  con- 
troversy. The  executive  agencies  which 
are  responsible  for  the  control  of  juve- 
nUe crime — the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare- 
claim  they  have  been  doing,  or  are  capa- 
ble of  doing,  an  adequate  Job.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  statistics  belie  their  claims. 
Milton  G.  Rector  of  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  who  2  years 
ago  suggested  in  testimony  that  the  pro- 
posed Institute  be  imder  HEW-Justice 
Department  control,  has  since  written  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  expressing  his 
disappointment  at  the  performance  of 
these  two  departments,  and  supported 
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the  independent  Institute  concept  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  45.  Other  experts  have 
expressed  similar  sentiments. 

Finally  we  must  realize,  with  Dr. 
Jerome  Miller  of  Massachusetts,  that  by 
reforming  the  Juvenile  correction  system, 
we  can  apply  a  pressure  by  implication  to 
the  American  penal  system  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Miller  observes: 

Historically,  reform  cornea  through  the 
iuvenile  door.  If  I  oXom  the  training  schools, 
itu  be  banter  for  them  to  tay  they  must  have 
closed  Mttlnfi  (or  adults. 

As  a  much-ni-^ded  reform  in  the  dis- 
pensing of  juvenile  justice,  and  as  a 
long-overdue  first  step  In  the  overhaul 
of  the  entire  corrections  system,  H.R. 
45  deserves  the  support  of  every  Member 
of  the  House.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
has  studied  existing  programs  with  great 
care  and  has  concluded  that  we  need  a 
new  approach.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  that  recommendation. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Boston  Globe  of 
April  9,  1972,  entitled  "Could  Society 
Cope  Without  Prisons?"  by  Deckle  Mc- 
Lean: 
Could  SocirrT  Cope  WrrHOur  PaisoNa? 
Befor«  the  end  of  1972,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  wUl  probably  have  no  pris- 
ons for  non-adult  offenders.  Three  counties, 
however,  will  maintain  training  schools:  thus 
the  year  wUl  not  be  as  remarkable  as  It 
might.  And  yet,  as  quiet  and  unnoticed  as  the 
step  is,  It  will  be  a  genuine  landmark. 

With  It,  the  state  In  eflect  aUows— al- 
though individual  Judges  may  use  the  county 
schools  to  circumvent  this  purpose— that 
young  criminals  will  no  longer  be  Institution- 
alized In  any  enduring  way.  In  fact,  that 
crime  by  then  wlU  no  longer  lead  to  what 
we  have  come  to  think  of  as  punishment. 
This  is  a  precedent,  and  it  obeys  a  ciirious 
truth  about  penal  systems:  that  they  may 
effectively   achieve  certain  ends,  but  have 

not  worked  to  control  crime.  

Credit  for  closing  the  state  schools  wlU  go 
foremoetly— if  he  will  take  It^to  Dr.  Jerome 
Miller  of  the  Youth  Services  Department,  a 
reformer  who  has  had  some  succees  U^lde 
the  prison  system.  Conunltted  to  eliminating 
cruelty  and  to  moderating  the  effects  of  Instl- 
tutionallzatton,  he  has  rather  decisively  al- 
tered his  comer  of  the  prison  network.  In 
his  three  years  as  Youth  Services  Commis- 
sioner he  has  aiso,  as  one  would  expect,  run 
afoul,  particularly,  of  some  of  his  staff  and 
of  punitive   minded   legislators.  MUler  has 
closed    several    youth    prisons    already — the 
boys'  quarters  at  Bridgewater  and  the  Boston 
Girls   Home.   H*.'  has   moved   children   into 
foater  homes,  established  a  cottage  system  to 
replace  the  single  Inmate  population  at  the 
Lyman  School  in  Westboro,  sent  spies  into 
the  detention  centers,  and  devel(^?ed  some- 
thing like  an  Outward  Bound  program.  Now. 
he  will  put  all  of  his  kids  Into  half-way 
houses  and  footer  "group"  homes,  no  more 
than  ten  per  location;  In  some  cases,  better 
situations  than  they  were   In  before  their 
crimes.  And  he  has  done  this  well  aware  that 
he  is  applying  a  pressure  by  Implication  to 
the  whole  system.  "Historically,  reforms  come 
through  the  juvenile  door"  he  observes.  "If  I 
cloee  the  training  schools.  It'll  be  harder  for 
them  to  say  they  must  have  closed  settings 
for  adults."  The  unrevealed  purpose  of  closed 
penal  institutions,  says  Miller,  Is  to  create 
criminals. 

But  what  kind  of  provocation  Is  this? 
Everyone  knows,  do  they  not,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  prisons  Is  to  eliminate  criminals, 
either  by  forcing  them  out  of  their  criminal- 
ity or  by  locking  them  away  for  other  jjeo- 
ple's  security. 


This     attitude,     however — ^holding     that 
prisons  are  devices  of  crime  control — can  be 
maintained  only  through  the  acceptance  of 
the   most   blatant   contradiction.   To  reject 
evidence,  of  oourse,  is  not  necessarily  bad, 
nor  is  contradiction  itself:  sometimes  these 
are  necessary — truth  may  be  nice,  but  It's 
the  imtruths  that  sustain.  Yet,  rejections  of 
the  order  of  magnitude  here,  suggest  that 
something  very  important,  if  undisclosed,  is 
at  stake.  The  evidence,  for  example:  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  least  half  the  inmates  of  adult 
prisons  served  time  In  "reform"  schools  when 
younger;  the  avaUable  figure  is  that  about  40 
percent  of  adult  convicts  have  been  In  Mas- 
sachusetts  youth   service   division    training 
schools,  plus  an  undetermined  number  In 
county  training  schools  and  out-of-state  re- 
form schools.  Furthermore,  according  to  In- 
formal polls,  almost  all  lifers  In  Massachu- 
setts have  come  through  in-state  training 
schools.  Furthermore,  a  majority  of  reform 
school  graduates  to  go  on  to  grown-up  prison; 
and  between  60  and  80  percent  have  returned 
to  youth  service  prisons  after  a  first  sentence. 
Furthermore,    although    the    United    States 
hands  out  the  longest  sentences  of  any  West- 
em  country,  it  has  the  highest  rate  of  recidi- 
vism:  74  percent  return  within  five  years. 
In    terms   of   their    stated    purposes,    then, 
prisons  don't  work. 

"Professionally,  adults  could  be  handled 
without  institutions,"  says  MUler,  "but,  po- 
Utically,  probably  not.  Maybe  within  my  life- 
time, I  win  see  prisons  regarded  as  stupid. 
Because  as  a  way  to  control  crime,  they  are 
really  nonsense.  Prisons  give  no  real  security 
to  a  community  because  visually  the  prisoner 
will  come  back.  But  I  seriously  question 
whether  society  Is  ready  for  a  world  without 
prisons.  Can  society  tolerate  the  rehabUlta- 
tlon  of  prisoners?"  Miller,  who  comes  from 
Minnesota,  and  trained  for  five  years  In  a 
MaryknoU  temlnary  before  turning  to  his 
present  work,  has  made  certain  discoveries. 
Vfe  call  them  discoveries:  they  are  ideas, 
which  came  to  him  as  discoveries;  and  might 
be  taken  similarly  by  others.  The  discoveries, 
then,  boll  down  to  a  single  theme :  that  penal 
institutions  serve  a  social  need  which  Is  not 
physical  security;  but  Is  Instead,  the  desire  to 
externalize  our  own  ogrelshness. 

"The  evidence  Is,"  he  says,  "that  we  need  » 
certain  number  of  scapegoats,  and  the  penal 
systems  have  produced  them.  Actually,  there 
aren't  that  many  terribly  dangerous  people. 
And  people  that  produce  dangerovis  situa- 
tions are  not  necessarily  dangerous,  given 
other  options.  A  purse  snatcher  Is,  I  suppose 
a  dangerous  person,  but  not  If  he  can  see 
life  m  terms  of  alternatives  to  purse  snatch- 
ing. Even  If  you  took  a  regular  well  run 
penitentiary  and  opened  the  doors,  added 
some  new  programs  and  talked  to  the  Inmatep 
about  them,  most  of  the  prisoners  would  stay, 
probably  70%.  So  you  have  to  sort  out  how 
much  of  the  dangerousness  we  have  created 
ourselves.  For  example,  a  boy  came  to  us  (the 
Youth  Service  Board)  on  a  murder  charge 
He  had  been  part  of  a  group  that  robbed  a 
store,  and  one  of  the  other  boys  shot  the 
storekeeper.  Eventually,  he  went  to  court  as 
a  material  witness  In  the  trial  of  one  of  the 
others,  and  the  judge  wanted  to  know  what 
he  was  doing  out  walking  the  street.  The  boy 
was  thrown  in  JaU  and  stayed  there  for  nine 
months.  When  he  got  out  we  hired  him  to 
work  m  the  office  here.  Usually,  the  way  to 
handle  him  wovad  be  to  put  him  In   jaU 
for  three  or  four  years:  and  he  would  be  more 
dangerous  when  he  came  out. 

"It  Is  easy,  though,  to  institutionalize 
someone.  It  lets  everyone  off  the  hook.  Then 
the  psychiatrist  comes  along  with  something 
that  makes  you  feel  better:  'Oh.  he's  a  psy- 
chopath.' ActuaUy  out  of  every  1000  pris- 
oners, there  are  probably  no  more  than  20 
who  couldn't  be  safely  out  on  the  street 
They're  not  aU  mad  dogs." 

The  role  outside  professionals  in  provid- 
ing labels  Is  one  of  MUler's  peeves.  "Diag- 


nosis, particularly  of  the  criminal  of  what- 
ever type."  he  has  written.  "Is  In  part  a  social 
control  mechanism  that  provides  the  domi- 
nant social  system  with  the  means  of  dlare- 
gardmg  the  products  of  Its  own  internal 
contradictions  .  .  .  The  movement,  for  in- 
stance, from  moral  models  of  delinquency 
('moral  ImbecUe')  to  medical  models  ('con- 
stitutional psychopathic  Inferior')  to  psycho- 
logical models  ('character  disorder")  to  be- 
haviorlst  models  (the  Individual  who  is  \m- 
responslve  to  verbal  conditioning)  has  hardly 
altered  the  violent  treatment  of  such  de- 
fined persons  .  .  ." 

He  offers  a  description  of  the  Massachusetts 
training  schools  as  they  iised  to  be.  "The  love 
had  their  heads  shaved  and  were  required  to 
go  naked  24  hours  a  day.  When  they  arrived 
the  guard  told  them  to  bend  over,  spread 
their  cheeks  to  'show  their  brains'.  When 
they  did  so  they  were  whacked  with  a  stick. 
If  you  wanted  to  produce  psychopaths."  he 
suggests,"  you  would  design  a  training  school 
or  penitentiary." 

But  what  Is  ultimately  wrong  with  these 
Institutions  Is  their  capacity— let's  say  this 
is  an  Identifying  characteristic — to  convert 
the  dreams  of  well  intentloned  reformers  Into 
nightmares,  a  result,  Miller  says,  of  not  al- 
lowing the  participation  of  prisoners  and  of 
getting  no  feedback  from  them. 

"The  California  prison  system  was  once 
considered  one  of  the  most  enlightened  psy- 
chologlcaUy,  but  now  the  psychological  ad- 
justment center  at  San  Quentin  has  become 
the  worst  place  In  that  prison."  The  most 
benign  devices  can  become  pimltlve  when 
made  avaUaWe  within  a  setting  defined  as 
punitive.  This  is  particularly  true  In  prisons, 
MUler  says,  becaxise  Inmates  have  no  say  In 
what  happens  to  them.  "Consideration  and 
decisions  include  only  staff  and  administra- 
tive concerns.  Recently  a  guard  at  Norfolk 
revealed  the  mishandling  of  prisoners,  and 
then  he  and  his  family  had  to  move  because 
they  were  threatened:  but  it  wasn't  the  In- 
mates that  threatened  him.  Yet  there  wasnt 
any  Interest  in  finding  out  who  was  threaten- 
ing him.  Prisoners  are  basically  a  captive  pop- 
vQatlon,  at  best  treated  patemaUy,  at  worst 
exiriolted.  But  unless  you're  going  to  turn 
them   out  Into  a  totalitarian  society,  you 
must  give  inmates  some  say  In  their  lives." 
Perhaps  this  is  easy  talk  for  MlUer.  He  Is, 
after  aU,  concerned  with  youth,  who  by  his 
own  acknowledgement,  are  less  threatening 
to  those  who  oppose  reforms.  It  is  perhaps 
remarkable  that  he  has  almost  deinstitutlon- 
aliaed  his  own  shire.  But  If  It  became  a  dU- 
tlnct    possibility    tomorrow    morning    that 
adult  penitentiaries  would  be  replaced  by  de- 
centralized, commimlty  based,  small  group 
rehablUtatlon     programs     without     locked 
doors;  the  pubUc  reaction  would  likely  be 
close  to  panic. 

Ultimately,  among  the  truly  Boschlan 
images  that  haunt  the  timid  and  weU- 
scrubbed.  therp  is  that  one  of  escaped  con- 
victs in  the  night,  packing  like  wolves  and 
doing  their  worst.  The  options  then  loom  to 
extremes,  to  either  cage  the  prisoners  or  have 
them  wUd  In  the  streets,  even  though,  and 
MUler  makes  this  point,  they  may  be  less 
dangerous  than  persons  who  have  never  been 
incarcerated. 

The  local  ledger,  then,  reads  somewhat  as 
foUows:  The  youth  service  prisons— the 
Shirley  School  in  Shirley,  the  Lyman  School 
in  Westboro.  and  the  Qlris  Industrial  School 
in  Lancaster— wlU  be  closed.  Miller  wUl  col- 
lect the  locks  and  mo\mt  them  as  souvenirs. 
as  he  did  with  the  Brtdgewater  lockwork. 
About  350  kids  tvUI  be  scattered.  MeanwhUe 
the  Essex,  Hampden,  and  Middlesex  county 
training  schools  where  abuses  have  recently 
been  reported— such  as  forced  calisthenics 
m  manure  pUes— wlU  continue  Indefinitely. 
as  WlU  also  the  youth  service  department's 
ovra  three  detention  centers  In  RosUndsJe 
Worcester  and  Westfleld,  where  nearly  1000 
kids  await  trial,  and  where  MUler  found  staff 
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abuses  as  recently  as  six  months  ago.  And  be- 
yond that,  5500  grown  persons  will  remain 
Institutionalized  In  the  state's  penitentiaries 
and  county  jails.  For  Miller,  then,  small 
gains,  to  be  sure:  but  the  change  has  clear 
direction. 

Ignoring  even  questions  of  humaneness  or 
charity,  most  people  who  want  lest  crime 
will  eventually  have  to  account  for  this  kind 
of  argument — It's  coming  on  strong  now — 
you  cannot  p.  oduce  public  security  by  re- 
coiling from  criminals,  or  by  using  punish- 
ment to  distinguish  them  from  yourself. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
for  this  legislation  is  now.  It  is  in  fact 
long  overdue.  The  interests  of  our  youth 
have  for  too  long  been  sandwiched  in 
between  the  bureaucratic  concerns  of 
super  agencies,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 
Even  when  legislative  authority  exists 
juvenile  justice  is  the  recipient  of  more 
talk  than  action. 

Establishing  an  institute  for  continuing 
studies  of  juvenile  justice  will  help  us 
attain  the  goals  we  have  set.  I  have  long 
supported  the  aims  of  this  legllslation, 
and  am  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  46  a  dupli- 
cate bill  with  the  same  aims  as  the  mat- 
ter before  us  now. 

I  contend  that  we  are  getting  only 
minimal  benefits  for  the  hodgepodge  of 
laws  now  on  the  books  whose  principal 
aims  are  to  secure  adequate,  swift,  and 
effective  juvenile  justice.  And  the  reasons 
for  that  is  that  the  agencies  charged  with 
administering  these  laws  are  too  busy 
with  other  matters  to  give  them  the  at- 
tention they  require. 

Too  often,  the  needs  of  the  juvenile 
are  considered  as  an  afterthought  to  the 
main  concerns  of  these  agencies.  The 
study  and  administration  of  juvenile 
justice  is  a  highly  specialized  field.  The 
effective  handling  of  juvenile  offenders 
is  the  last  best  hope  of  making  a  serious 
and  an  effective  dent  in  the  crime  prob- 
lem as  a  whole.  There  is  a  pressing  need 
for  an  organized  program  for  sharing 
expertise  and  disseminating  information 
in  this  field.  By  no  measure  have  the 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governments  suc- 
cessfully discharged  their  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  problems  of  the  aber- 
rant youth.  To  the  contrary,  things  have 
been  getting  worse  instead  of  better. 

I  contend  that  the  answer  is  not  money 
alone.  A  good  deal  of  the  money  we  have 
already  spent  has  been  wasted  through 
ineflaciency,  poor  planning,  duplication  of 
and  triplication  of  studies,  and  by  em- 
barking on  long  range  and  expensive 
studies  that  are  not  among  the  most 
urgent  needs  in  this  field. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  negative  view  the  admin- 
istration takes  of  £hie  bill.  Their  rduc- 
tance  to  go  along  with  the  long-range 
economies  that  will  result  from  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  juvenile  justice 
finds  itself  today  was  achieved  In  a  S3^- 
tem  in  which  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  shared  but  which  has  failed  miser- 
ably in  dealing  with  the  problem. 

I  say  we  should  not  continue  to  send 
good  money  after  bad.  Let  us  do  it  now 
before  another  generation  of  youth  is 
last 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  example  of  the 
third  and  fourth  rate  priorities  given 
juvenile  matters  by  these  two  giant  De- 
partments of  Government,  I  would  like 
to  cite  the  letter  of  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dlenst,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  this  bill.  In  the 
letter,  Mr.  Kleindienst,  for  the  adminis- 
tration, opposes  this  legislation,  and  in 
so  doing  he  says  of  Justice  and  HEW: 

In  particular  they  have  agreed  to  work 
together  and  with  the  States  to  develop  pro- 
cedures to  enable  each  State  to  submit  a 
single  comprehensive  criminal  Justice  plan 
which  wlU  comply  with  the  statutory  re- 
quirements of  both  the  Omnlbiis  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act!  . . . 

This  is  proof  of  my  argument.  Now, 
some  3  years  after  both  of  the  acts  he 
mentions  have  become  law,  the  two  prin- 
cipal agencies  involved  have  finally 
agreed  to  "work  together."  Wonder  of 
wonders  that  little  is  accomplished.  Since 
these  acts  became  law  and  were  fimded 
to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars,  several 
million  more  young  people  have  become 
teenagers  and  have  come  into  contact 
with  the  law,  have  become  a  burden  on 
law  enforcement,  the  courts,  and  the  de- 
tention facilities.  But  the  aims  and  the 
purposes  of  these  laws  were  bogged  down 
with  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rate  pri- 
orities in  the  super  agencies  and  there 
were  little  or  no  hard  results  for  the 
public. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secretary  of 
HEW,  in  a  similar  letter  for  the  admin- 
istration in  disapproving  of  this  bill, 
says: 

We  are  working  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  determining  the  types  of  training 
to  be  carried  out  by  each  of  our  authorities 
and  the  type  of  data  collection  and  dis- 
semination In  which  each  department 
should  be  Involved  .  .  . 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  Justice  and 
HEW  seem  to  be  involved  in  a  tug-of- 
war  over  who  will  do  what  whUe  juvenile 
justice  deteriorates  even  further.  There 
has  been  enough  of  this  bureaucratic  in- 
fighting, fumbling,  and  confusion.  Let 
us  get  on  with  it.  The  best  way  to  do  that 
is  to  establish  and  Institute  for  continu- 
ing studies  of  juvenile  justice,  find  out 
what  is  wrong  with  the  present  system, 
get  the  results  to  the  people  where  they 
will  do  some  good. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, once  again  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  or  Juvenile  Justice.  I 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
when  it  first  came  to  the  floor  last  De- 
cember under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
The  bill  before  us  today,  as  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  coUeague  Tom 
Railsback,  would  provide  much-needed 
specialized  training  for  juvenile  court 
judges,  probation  officers,  and  others  who 
work  with  Juvenile  offenders.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  bill  would  authorize  $2 
million  per  year  for  implementation  of 
these  studies  for  fiscal  years  1972  through 
1975.  Certainly,  this  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  to  strengthen  a  system  that  pres- 
ently is  far  from  successful. 

We  have,  in  this  country,  a  "prison 
crisis"  of  major  proportions.  Our  rate 
of  successful  rehabilitation  of  criminal 


offenders  is  a  meager  5  percent.  Our 
prisons  and  our  penal  institutions  suffer 
from  neglect,  waste,  and  himian  degra- 
dation. If  we  are  to  start  reform  any- 
where, surely  our  juvenUe  system  Ls  the 
logical  and  most  needy  area  in  which 
to  begin. 

I  am  very  proud.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  45.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  legislation  could  be  the  initia- 
tory force  for  a  new  type  of  national 
criminal  justice  system — a  system  that 
would  have  as  its  main  objective  the 
rehabilitation  and  reassimilation  of  our 
juvenile  offenders  into  society  as  produc- 
tive citizens. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  45,  which  would 
establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  This  was  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced during  the  92d  Congress,  and  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

Our  Nation  is  now  attempting  to 
grapple  with  a  serious  crime  problem. 
The  root  of  this  problem  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  number  of  causes:  increased 
drug  usage,  breakdown  in  morality, 
poverty,  urban  congestion,  and  the  hke. 

But  an  important  factor  that  is  often 
overlooked  is  the  effect  of  Incarceration 
on  juvenile  offenders.  The  irony  of  the 
present  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
our  society  does  not  know  how  to  treat 
these  yoimg  people.  At  times  they  are 
treated  differently  from  adults,  and 
given  harsher  penalties  in  juvenile  in- 
stitutions than  an  £tdult  offender  would 
receive  in  a  traditional  jail  for  a  similar 
offense.  Only  recently  has  it  been  recog- 
nized that  juveniles  possess  the  same 
rights  under  the  Constitution  as  do  their 
adult  counterparts. 

In  contrast,  these  youngsters  are 
sometimes  treated  as  adults,  and  incar- 
cerated along  with  adults  in  overcrowded 
prison  facilities.  This  experience  allows 
these  young  people  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  society's  most  hardened 
criminals,  and  teaches  them  the  lessons 
they  need  to  know  to  continue  in  that 
profession. 

Of  course,  the  problems  which  we  ex- 
perience in  juvenile  justice  are  but 
mirrors  of  the  problems  with  correction 
facilities  throughout  the  coimtry.  Lack 
of  adequate  personnel,  facilities,  and 
counseling  services  are  aU  part  of  this 
pathetic  picture. 

Our  Nation  must  begin  to  realize  that 
unless  we  commit  ourselves  to  taking  an 
early  interest  in  young  offenders  and 
their  problems,  we  are  almost  certain  to 
force  them  into  lives  of  crime,  drug 
abuse,  and  despair. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  e-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled, 

SEcnoK  1.  Part  IV  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter   404. — INS'l'lTUTE   FOB   CONTIN- 
UING STUDIES  OP  JUVENlU:  JUSTICE 

"Sec. 

"6041.  Establishment;  purpose. 

"6042.  Pxmctlona. 
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"6043-  Director  and  staff. 

"6044.  Powers. 

"5045.  Advisory  Commission. 

■5046.  Location;  facilities. 

■  5047.  Curriculum. 

"5048.  Enrollment. 

"§5041.  Establishment;  purpose 

"There  Is  hereby  established  an  Institute 
tor  Continuing  Studies  of  JuvenUe  Justice 
hereS^ter  riferred  to  as  the  'Institute'), 
t  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  to 
Drovide  a  coordinating  center  for  the  collec- 
tion   and  the  dissemination  of  useful  data 
rUaking  the  treatment  and  control  of  ju- 
JS  offenders,   and   it  shall   also   be   the 
Durpose  of  the  Institute  to  provide  training 
for  representatives   of   Federal,   State,    and 
ocfll  law  enforcement  ofBcers.  JuvenUe  wel- 
laxe  workers,  JuvenUe  Judges,  and  Judicla^ 
oersonnel.  probation  personnel,  correctional 
Knnel.  and  other  persons.  Including  lay 
personnel,  connected  with  the  treatment  and 
control  of  Juvenile  offenders. 
"5  5042.  Functions 
"The  Institute  Is  authorized — 
"(a)  to  serve  as  an  information  bank  for 
coUectmg  systematically  the  data  obtained 
from  studies   and   research  by  public   and 
Drivate    agencies    on    Juvenile    delinquency, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  programs  for 
prevention  of  JuvenUe  delinquency,  training 
of  youth  corrections  personnel,  and  rehabUi- 
tatlon  and  treatment  of  JuvenUe  offenders; 

"(b)  to  publish  data  In  forms  useful  to  in- 
dividuals, agencies,  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  JuvenUes  and  JuvenUe  offenders; 
"(c)  to  disseminate  pertinent  data  and 
studies  (including  a  periodic  Journal)  to  In- 
dividuals, agencies,  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  Juveniles  and  Juvenile  offenders; 
"(d)  to  devise  and  conduct  In  varloiis  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars  and  workshops 
providing  continuing  studies  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  working  directly  with  Juveniles  and 
juvenile  offenders; 

"(e)  to  devise  and  conduct  a  training  pro- 
gram of  short-term  Instruction  in  the  latest 
proven-effective  methods  of  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  treatment  of  Juvenile  deUnquency 
for  law  enforcement  officers.  Juvenile  welfare 
workers.  Juvenile  Judges  and  Judicial  person- 
nel probation  officers,  correctional  personnel, 
and  other  persons,  including  lay  personnel, 
connected  with  the  treatment  and  control  ol 
JuvenUe  offenders;  and 

"(f)  to  develop  technical  training  teams 
to  aid  In  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams within  the  several  States  and  with  the 
State  and  local  agencies,  which  work  directly 
with  Juveniles  and  Juvenile  offenders. 
"I  5043.  Director  and  staff 

"(a)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  who  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  6316  of  title  6,  United  States 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  have  authority  to 
supervise  the  organization,   employees,  en- 
roUees,  financial  affairs,  and  all  other  opera- 
tions of  the  Institute  and  may  employ  such 
staff,  faculty,  and  administrative  personnel 
as  are  necessary  to  the  functioning  at  the 
Institute.  The  Director  shaU  have  the  power 
to  acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  Institute  and  may  receive  gifts, 
donations,  and  trusts  on  behalf  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  Director  shaU  also  have  the  power 
to  appoint  such  technical  or  other  advisory 
oouncUs  comprised  of  consultents  to  guide 
and  advise  the  Advisory  Commission.  The  Di- 
rector Is  authorized  to  delegate  his  powers 
under  this  Act  to  sudi  persons  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 


"(c)  If  the  Office  of  Director  Is  left  vacant, 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  President 
ShaU  appoint  a  successor  who  shall  serve  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  office. 

"5  5044.  Powers 

"The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  speci- 
fied in  this  Act  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Insti- 
tute shall  not  be  transferred  elsewhere  or 
within  any  executive  department  unless  spe- 
cifically hereafter  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
In  addition  to  the  other  powers,  express  and 
implied,  the  Institute  is  authorized— 

"(a)  to  request  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  pro- 
gram reports,  and  other  material  as  the  In- 
stitute deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. Each  such  department  or  agency  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute 
and  ShaU,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, consult  with  and  furnish  information 
and  advice  to  the  Institute; 

"(b)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
for  the  use  of  personnel  or  faculties  or  equip- 
ment of  such  departments  and  agencies; 

"(c)  to  confer  with  and  avail  ItseU  of 
the  cooperation,  services,  records,  and  facul- 
ties of  State,  municipal,  or  other  public  or 
private  local  agencies; 

"(d)  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  Indi- 
viduals, for  the  partial  performance  of  any 
of  the  functions  of  the  Institute; 

"(e)  to  compensate  consultants  and  mem- 
bers of  technical  advisory  councils  who  we 
not  in  the  regular  fuU-tlme  employ  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  but  not  exceeding 
$76  per  diem  and  while  away  from  home, 
or  regular  place  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
m  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently;   and  ^„,„„,4 

"(f)  to  report  to  the  Congress  at  appropri- 
ate intervals  on  programs  which  have  been 
Unplemented  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
the  Institute  vrtthln  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  further  legislative  action  which 
may  appear  desirable. 
"5  6045.  Advisory  Commission 

"(a)  The  overaU  poUcy  and  operations  of 
the  Institute  shaU  be  under  the  supervision 
of  an  Advisory  Commission. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  toe 
Attorney  General  (or  his  designee),  the  Di- 
rector of  the  united  States  Judicial  Center 
(or  his  designee),  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  (or  his 
designee) ,  and  fourteen  persons  having  traln- 
InK  and  experience  In  the  area  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  appointed  by  the  President  from 
the  following  categories: 

"(1)    law  enforcement  officers    (two  per- 

sous) 
"(2)  Juvenile  or  family  court  judges  (two 

persons) .  . 

"(3)    probation  personnel    (two  persons), 
"(4)  correctional  personnel  (two  persons), 
"(6)    representatives  of  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  Juvenile  deUnquency 
(four  persons),  and 

"(6)  representatives  of  State  agencies  es- 
tablished under  the  JuvenUe  DeUnquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  or  under 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (two  persons) . 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Commlaelon 
ShaU  serve  for  terms  of  four  years  and  rtiall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment,  except  that  for 
the  first  composition  of  the  Commission,  one- 
third  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  to 
one-year  terms,  one-third  to  two-year  terms, 
one-third  to  three-year  terms,  thereafter  ea<ai 
member's  term  shaU  be  for  four  years.  Any 
member  i^polnted  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 


prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed.  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect,  or 
malfeasance  In  office. 

"(d)  While  performing  their  duties,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shaU  be  reUnbursed 
under  Government  travel  regulations  for 
their  expenses  and  members  who  are  no* 
employed  fuU  time  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  In  addition  a  per  diem 
of  $100  in  lieu  of  subsUtence.  as  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  tlUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  In  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Director  shaU  act  as  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  establish   Its  governing  rules  of 
procedure. 
•■§  5046.  Location;  faclUtles 

"(a)  A  suitable  location  for  the  Insti- 
tute ShaU  be  selected  by  the  Advisory 
Commission. 

"(b)  Following  the  selection  of  a  location 
for  the  Institute,  the  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Advisory  Commission,  shall— 

"(1)  acquire  such  property  as  has  been 
selected  pvirsuant  to  subeectlon  (a) .  and 

"(2)   make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  construction, 
equipping,  and  physical  organization  of  the 
Institute. 
"§  5047.  Curriculum 

"The  Advisory  Ccanmlsslon  shtul  design 
and  supervise  a  curriculum  utUlzlng  a  multi- 
disciplinary  approach  (to  include  law  en- 
forcement. Judicial,  correctional,  and  welfare 
as  vrell  as  probation  disciplines)  which  shall 
be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  Institute's 
enroUeee. 
"5  5048.  Enrollment 

"(a)  Each  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
Institute  shall  apply  to  the  State  agency  , 
established  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
462-  42  U.S.C.  3801  et  seq.),  or  the  State 
agency  established  under  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat.  198;  42  U.S.C.  3701  et  seq.).  in 
the  candidate's  State.  The  State  agency  or 
agencies  shall  select  an  appropriate  number 
of  candidates  and  forward  their  appUcatlons 
for  admission  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 
The  Director  shall  preecribe  the  form  of  all 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Institute 
and  shall  make  the  final  decision  concerning 
the  admission  of  all  students  or  enroUees. 

"(b)  While  studying  at  the  Institute  and 
while  traveling  In  connection  with  his  study, 
including  authorized  field  trips,  each  student 
or  enrollee  In  the  Institute  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem  allowance  in 
the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for  persons 
employed  intermittently  In  the  Government 
service  under  section  8703  (b)  ol  title  5, 
United  States  Code." 

SBC.  2.  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part  IV — 

CORRECTION      OF     YOtJTHFTTL      OrrBKDEHS"      Of 

title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after 

"403.  Juvenile  deUnquency 6031" 

the  following  new  chapter  reference: 
"404.  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies 

of  Juvenile  Justice 6041*. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 

is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMITTKK   AMXNOMENTS 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  7, 
alter  "collection"  Insert  ",  the  preparation." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  7, 
after  "studies"  insert  "(Including  a  periodic 
Journal)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  11, 
insert: 

"(d)  to  prepare,  in  cooperation  with  bar 
associations,  Federal,  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  appropriate  Individuals  and  private 
agencies,  such  studies  as  It  considers  to  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  Juvenile  Justice  and 
related  matters  Including  comparisons  and 
analyses  of  State  and  Federal  laws  and  model 
laws  and  recommendations  designed  to  pro- 
mote an  effective  and  efficient  system  of  Ju- 
venile Justice:" 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  moves  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  commit- 
tee chairman — how  will  this  amendment 
that  is  now  pending  before  the  Chamber, 
the  committee  amendment,  aSect  the 
existing  provision  of  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency act,  section  407(a)  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"SBC.  407.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Inter-Departmental  Council  on  JuvenUe 
Delinquency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Council')  whose  function  shall  be  to  coor- 
dinate all  Federal  JuveiUle  delinquency  pro- 
grams. 

"  (b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  their  respective 
designees,  and  representatives  of  such  other 
agencies  as  they  shall  designate. 

"(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  that  body  at  their 
first  meeting  which  shall  occur  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1971. 

"(d)  The  CouncU  shall  meet  a  minimum 
of  six  times  per  year  and  the  activities  of  the 
CouncU  shaU  be  Included  In  the  annual  re- 
port as  required  by  section  408(4)  of  this 
Act." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  408  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "who  are  consulted 
and". 

Now  how  will  this  advisory  council 
with  the  bar  associations  and  various 
agencies  that  are  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment— how  will  all  of  that  affect  the  co- 
ordination program  of  existing  law? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  would  be  my  be- 
lief that  to  the  extent  that  the  language 
is  inconsistent  and  preemptory,  it  would 
supersede  the  language  to  which  you  re- 
ferred, if  this  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  other  words,  if  I 
am  correct,  then  the  bill  now  before  us 
and  the  SLmendment  being  offered  by  the 
committee  to  the  bill,  H.R.  45,  the  amend- 
ment now  being  offered  by  the  commit- 
tee would  supersede  existing  law? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  What  it  would  do, 
since  it  would  be  ensu:ted  at  a  later  time, 
if  it  is  enacted,  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  or  contradictory — 
it  would  supersede  previous  enactments 
of  law.  I  am  not  certain,  however,  if  the 
committee  amendment  Is  inconsistent  or 
contradictory. 

I  might  mention  to  the  gentleman,  this 
information  comes  from  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
which  held  hearings  concerning  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
this  is  precisely  the  language  recom- 
mended by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  . 

PAKUAMSNTAKY    INQXTIRT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
amendment  which  is  now  before  us  is 
going  to  supersede  language  in  an  exist- 
ing bill  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  committee  on  which  there  has 
been  no  hearings — is  it  in  order  then  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  point  of  order  is 
not  in  order.  The  amendment  has  al- 
ready been  reported  and  debated. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
light  of  the  explanation  by  the  author 
of  the  bill  that  the  amendment  before 
the  House  now  is  going  to  supersede  the 
language  in  an  existing  bill  by  another 
committee,  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
this  was  the  intention  of  the  committee 
in  offering  the  amendment  that  is  now 
before  the  House,  that  is,  the  committee 
amendment. 

But  if  they  are  going  to  supersede  an 
existing  law,  I  want  to  know  whether  it 
is  proper  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment,  and  I  was  on  my  feet 
trying  to  protect  the  reservation. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man misunderstood  my  remarks.  I  did 
not  say  it  was  superseded.  I  said  if  it  was 
inconsistent.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  from 
what  the  gentleman  read  that  anjrthing 
would  be  inconsistent,  but  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
be  inconsistent,  it  would  be  superseded. 
I  am  not  saying  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  seems  to  me  if  that 


is,  indeed,  the  case,  we  are  going  to  And 
at  some  subsequent  time  that  by  adopt- 
ing this  amendment,  which  is  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  we  shall  have  ne- 
gated a  very  substantial  portion  of  an 
Act  previously  enacted  or  passed  by  the 
House  which  came  out  of  another  com- 
mittee, a  committee  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  matter.  I  am  raising  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  point  of 
order  lies  on  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman^ 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  bill  before  us 
does  not  amend  the  act  that  you  refer  to, 
and  does  not  eliminate  or  otherwise  strike 
out  the  Advisory  Council  you  refer  to.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  not  eliminated  or  struck 
down  in  this  particular  bill. 

PABLIAMENTART    INQUIBT 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  when  the  committee  amendment 
was  offered  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
was  on  his  feet,  that  he  stated  while  on 
his  feet  that  he  reserved  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  the  Chair  refused  to  recognize 
him  to  make  that  reservation,  but  the 
Chair  did  recognize  him  under  the  last 
word  provisions  of  the  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chair  that  the  gentleman  was 
recognized  for  5  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  reporter  read  back 
the  gentleman's  request  wherein  he  re- 
served the  right  to  object  and  he  was  not 
recognized  for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
recognize  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  reserve  a  right  to  object 
because  there  was  nothing  pending  to 
support  such  a  reservation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  Chair 
then  admit  that  he  refused  initially  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  to  state  his 
reservation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  the 
right  to  recognize. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  Chair  re- 
fuse now,  having  initially  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman,  to  permit  the  gen- 
tleman to  state  his  reservation?  Does  the 
Chair  now  recognize  him  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  f«r 
that  purpose  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Record  will  show  tomorrow  that  the 
Chair  refused  to  recognize  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Two  previous  commit- 
tee   amendments    were    accepted    and 
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adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
after  the  Chair  asked  if  there  were  any 
objections  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments, and  having  heard  no  objections 
the  Chair  ruled  that  the  two  amend- 
ments were  adopted.  J  .4.  ,„ 
This  is  the  third  amendment,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  takes  unani- 
mous consent  to  adopt  a  committee 
amendment.  The  Chair  having  asked  for 
such  imanimous  consent.  I  at  that  point 
said  I  reserved  the  right  to  object  and 
asked  for  recognition.  The  Chair  declined 
to  recognize  me  for  that  purpose  but 
rather  recognized  me  for  5  minutes  under 
the  procedure  striking  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  at  that 
time  had  not  put  the  question  on  the 
committee  amendment  and  there  was  no 
unanimous  consult  request  pending. 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  For  the  record,  did 
not  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  state  his 
reservation  immediately  upon  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  by  the  Oerk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  however  the 
Chair  at  that  time  had  not  put  the  unan- 
imous consent  request  on  the  committee 

amendment.  ,    ^,.  ,• 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parha- 
mentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  then  illegal 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  nUnois  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  state  a  reservation 
upon  the  reading  of  a  proposed  commit- 
tee amendment?  .  ^  J  * 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  not 
put  the  question,  and  therefore  there  was 
nothing  to  reserve. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  If  that  be  the  case, 
then  it  will  be  in  order  for  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  state  his  reservation  and 
make  that  reservation  when  the  question 
is  put.  Am  I  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  too  late  at  this 
point  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  How  can  it  be  too 
late  if  it  is  required  that  the  question  be 
put  before  the  House  before  an  objec- 
tion can  be  made? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  put 
the  question  on  the  amendment  now 

pending. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  WiU  the  Chair 
please  advise  the  House  then  under  such 
proceedings  at  what  time  a  reservation 
can  be  made  to  object  to  a  proposed 
committee  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
could  have  raised  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 


Mr.  PUCD^SKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
light  of  the  explanation  of  the  Chair  just 
now,  how  could  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois  voice  a  reservation  when  the 
Chair  had  not  even  put  the  question  to 
the  House?  ,    ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  hswi  not 
put  the  question;  after  the  amendment 
had  been  read  the  gentleman  could  have 
reserved  a  point  of  order  or  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
Ml'.  WAGGONNER.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman 
from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  Chair 
please  respond  to  my  last  question, 
wherein  I  asked  that  the  Chair  advise 
the  House  exactly  when  and  how  such  a 
reservation  could  have  been  stated  by  an 
objector? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  simply  this:  Where  then  does 
the  point  of  order  become  allowed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  the 
committee  amendment  was  reported. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  that  not  the 
point  at  which  the  gentieman  from  Illi- 
nois asked  for  recognition  to  state  a 
reservation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
could  have  raised  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
not  the  rules  of  the  House  allow  a  pros- 
pective objector  to  reserve  a  point  of 
order,  to  institute,  to  make  an  inquiry, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  inquiry 
either  withdraw  his  reservation  of  ob- 
jection or  make  an  objection? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah:  did  not 
allow  a  reservation  to  object  since  there 
was  nothing  pending  to  object  to,  or  to 
reserve  the  right  to  object.  The  Chair 
was  trying  to  recognize  the  gentleman, 
so  he  could  speak  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  There  was  no  point 

of  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  Chair 
respond  to  my  last  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  rules  of  the  House  allow  a  po- 
tential objector  to  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  state  a  reservation,  to  conduct 
an  inquiry,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
inquiry  to  withdraw  his  reservation  or 
make  an  objection?  ^  .    ^.^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
let  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  reserve 
the  right  to  object  since  there  was  noth- 
ing pending  to  object  to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 
California  will  state  it. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  Record  would  show,  if  it 
were  read  back,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  rose  desiring  to  reserve  an  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  and  did  at  no 
time  mention  a  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  believes 
it  was  to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  the  committee  amendment,  but  the 
Chair  had  not  put  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  request. 

Mr.  SISK.  A  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Csilif  omia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  there 
was  no  objection  that  would  have  lain  on 
that  particular  occasion?  There  was  no 
unanimous-consent  request  pending,  and 
therefore  an  objection  was  not  in  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  is 
oorrcot 
Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  28,  noes 
22. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  cc»nmittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Committee  amendment :  On  page  3,  line  19, 
redesignate  subparagraph  "(d)"  as  subpara- 
graph "(e). ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  23, 
redesignate  subparagrai*  "(e)"  as  subpara- 
graph "(f)." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  sunendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment :  On  page  4,  line  6, 
redesignate  subparagraph  "(f)"  as  subpara- 
graph "(g)." 

The  ccwnmlttee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  ais  follows: 

Conunlttee  amendment:  On  page  B,  lines 
20  and  21,  strike  out  "Congress  at  appropriate 
Intervals"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  annuaUy". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  &s  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  7,  strike 
out  lines  4  through  20  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

(b)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of: 

(1)  the  foUowing  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government: 

(A)  the  Director  of  the  Institute;       

(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration; 
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(C)  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prtsons; 

(D)  Uie  Administrator  of  the  Youth  De- 
velopment and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration; 

(E)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health: 

(F)  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Ju- 
dicial Center;  and 

(2)  16  persons  having  training  and  ex- 
perience in  the  area  of  JuvenUe  delinquency 
appointed  by  the  President  from  the  follow- 
ing categories: 

(A)  law  enforcement  officers  (two  per- 
sons) ; 

(B)  JuvenUe  or  family  court  Judges  (two 
persons) ; 

(C)  probation  personnel  (two  persons) ; 

(D)  correctional  personnel  (two persons): 

(E)  representatives  of  private  organlza- 
tloiis  concerned  with  JuvenUe  delinquency 
(five  persons) ;  and 

(P)  representatives  of  State  agencies  estab- 
lished under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968  or  under 
Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (two  persons). 

The     committee      amendment     was 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  8,  strike 
out  line  26  and  on  page  9  strike  out  lines  1 
through  11  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(c)  Members  appointed  by  the  President 
to  the  Advisory  Commission  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  four  years  and  shaU  be  eligible 
for  reappointment,  except  that  for  the  first 
composition  of  the  Commission,  one-third 
of  these  members  shall  be  appointed  to  one- 
year  terms,  one-third  to  two-year  terms,  and 
one-third  to  three-year  terms;  thereafter 
each  of  these  member's  terms  shall  be  for 
four  years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Any  member  appointed  to  the 
Commission  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance in  office." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  12,  lines 
1  and  2,  strike  out  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(2,000,000  during  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
»2 ,000 .000  annually  for  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  or  not  we  can  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  LEAA  legislation  and  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  do  the  things 
proposed  by  this  legislation,  to  me  is 
really  not  in  question  because  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
administer  those  two  proposals,  believe 
that  they  can. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  have  had  some 
experience  with  changing  the  minds  of 
the  bureaucracy.  We  need  this  proposal 
like  we  need  another  hole  in  the  head, 
because  we  have  to  have  one  to  begin 


with  in  order  to  be  creating  such  a  new 
Institute.  It  will  overlap. 

If  Mr.  Railsback's  answer  to  me  earlier 
about  prohibitions  is  good,  then  the  only 
thing  we  need  to  do — and  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  need  to  do  this  or  not,  but  it 
was  his  answer — Is  to  provide  more 
money  under  existing  programs. 

However,  now  Mr.  Railsback  makes 
the  argument  that  we  ought  to  create 
a  new,  separate  and  apart  institute  for 
continuing  studies  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  pattern  it  after  an  institute 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for  education  and  training  purposes. 

Let  me  point  out  to  those  of  you  who 
have  any  doubt  that  the  institute  to 
which  he  refers  is  domiciled  in  and  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, which  is  domiciled  in  and  controlled 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Now,  if  this  Institute  elects  to  use  as 
a  pattern  an  institute  which  is  domiciled 
in  and  functions  under  the  Department 
of  Justice,  why  in  heaven's  name  can- 
not this  job  be  done  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  under  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing legislation? 

But,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  why  It  will 
not  work. 

You  can  pass  all  of  the  Institute  leg- 
islation you  want  to  pass.  It  never  can 
work  imder  the  conditions  which  exist. 

First  of  all,  no  President  is  going  to 
sign  a  piece  of  legislation  into  law  that 
is  opposed  by  his  Attorney  General  and 
by  his  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  But, 
even  if  he  did.  the  language  of  the  bill 
is  so  poorly  drawn  that  it  can  never  work. 

They  say  that  HEW  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  not  now  cooperate 
with  each  other.  Under  the  language  of 
this  bill,  how  on  earth  can  you  expect 
they  would  cooperate  with  this  Insti- 
tute if  life  were  breathed  into  it? 

I  want  you  to  take  the  bill  and  turn 
to  page  5.  paragraph  5044,  which  has 
to  do  with  "powers"  of  the  Institute. 
on  line  14,  the  last  two  words  on  line 
14,  there  is  the  following  language: 

In  addition  to  the  other  powers,  express 
and  Implied,  the  Institute  is  authorized — 

And  listen  to  these  two  other  words — 
To  request  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  pro- 
gram reports,  and  other  material  as  the 
Institute  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions.  Each  such  department  or  agency 
Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute 
and  shaU,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  and  furnish  Informa- 
tion and  advice  to  the  Institute. 

There  is  no  mtindate  here  that  gives 
any  authority  to  this  Institute  to  trans- 
fer any  existing  legislation  to  supersede 
laws  already  resting  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

You  are  laminating  another  layer  on 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  You  are  accom- 
plishing absolutely  nothing.  You  are 
creating  a  consultants'  paradise.  This  $2 
million  if  you  spend  every  penny  of  it. 
will  never  get  down  where  it  will  do  any 
good.  You  are  going  to  subsidize  these 
highly  paid  consultants  to  travel,  to  come 
to  Washington  and  talk  about  studies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  stop  study- 
ing and  start  doing  something  about  the 


problem.  We  must  let  the  courts  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  mete  out  punishment 
where  punishment  is  required  under  the 
law  and  you  will  see  something  then  that 
is  done  about  it. 

But,  legislation  and  government  can- 
not do  It.  The  people  in  the  homes  of  this 
country  can  do  more  to  stop  juvenile 
delinquency  than  you  and  I  will  do  if  we 
live  to  be  10,000  years  old  and  if  Congress 
lasts  forever.  It  simply  cannot  be  done 
by  this  mechanism. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  my  doubts 
and  have  debated  with  myself  about  this 
particular  measure,  because  I  think  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  legitimate  argu- 
ments can  be  made  and  have  been  made 
on  both  sides  of  the  Issue. 

Everything  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Railsback)  said  about  the 
horrifying  conditions  which  this  measure 
Is  designed  to  meet  is  absolutely  true- 
absolutely  true. 

Everything  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  says  to 
the  effect  that  money  alone  will  not  cure 
it  is  equally  true. 

The  real  question  is  how  effective  will 
this  measure  be? 

If  it  is  going  to  be  truly  effective,  to 
reach  even  in  part  the  evils  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  speaks  about,  then  the 
money  involved,  although  a  substantial 
sum,  is  really  no  object,  because  if  we 
could  meet  those  problems  to  a  substan- 
tial agree,  we  really  would  be  accomplish- 
ing something  most  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  can  really  say 
whether  this  bill  will  be  effective  or  to 
what  extent  it  will  be  effective.  I  am  one 
who  tends  to  be  a  little  skeptical  about 
how  effective  legislation  can  be  in 
many  cases. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  have  to  make  an 
effort,  and  there  are  a  few  things  that  are 
true.  One  is  that  juvenile  justice  has  pret- 
ty much,  both  locally  and  federally,  been 
a  stepchild  so  far  as  criminal  justices  and 
the  courts  are  concerned.  Another  is  that 
the  juvenile  is  where  we  begin;  if  we  have 
any  chance  to  do  anything  constructive 
in  this  field  it  is  to  begin  with  the  Juve- 
nile, the  person  who  first  gets  into  trouble 
while  he  is  young.  This  measure  here,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  measure  pre- 
sented to  us  which  is  professionally  tai- 
lored toward  the  specific  problem  of  the 
juvenile. 

These  other  programs  that  we  have 
been  talking  about  could  do  some  of  the 
things  which  are  sought  to  be  attempted 
in  this  bill,  but  the  fact  is  they  do  not 
do  them,  and  they  do  not  intend  to  do 
them,  as  I  understand  it.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  imder  any  of  these  other 
programs  would  this  type  of  an  institute, 
this  type  of  a  clearing  house,  this  type 
of  a  training  school  be  set  up.  This  is  an 
effort  to  specifically  address  ourselves  to 
this  particular  problem  in  this  particular 
way. 

I  do  not  know  how  well  it  will  work,  but 
I  have  spent  a  fair  part  of  my  working 
life  in  the  wasteland  of  the  present  ju- 
venile justice  system  and  I,  unlike  some 
others,  have  spent  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
table,  both  the  prosection  side  and  the 
defense  side.  I  say  that  if  this  legislation 
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presents  any  reasonable  hope,  or  if  it  will 
do  any  substantial  good,  it  is  certainly 
worth  a  try,  because  we  are  not  doing 
anything  now.  and  we  have  not  been 
doing  anything  for  the  past  20  years,  to 
nw  personal  knowledge. 
Ther«[ore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 

the  bill. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  announce  that 
a  memorial  service  will  be  held  in  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  late  Justice  Black, 
at  3  o'clock. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  or 
Hil  45.  I  feel  that  this  bill  as  it  now 
stands  is  an  exceUent  and  much-needed 
piece  of  legislation.  „  ,    ^  « 

As  you  know,  when  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  was  created,  I  pledged 
to  conduct  a  thoroughgoing  investiga- 
tion of  the  root  causes  of  juvenile  crime 
and  delinquency,  and  to  seek  preventive 
measures  to  thwart  that  buigeomng 
problem.  Throughout  our  committees 
hearings  and  investigations  there  was 
one  recurring  theme— the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment just  was  not  doing  its  share  in 
the  prevention  and  elimination  of  ju- 
venile crime. 

These  findings  coming  after  the  crea- 
tion of  LEAA  and  the  Office  of  Juvemle 
Delinquency  were  indeed  surprising.  The 
reasons,  however,  shortly  became  clear. 
There  were  many  agencies  within  the 
Federal  Government  charged  with  deal- 
ing with  the  delinquency  problem— per- 
haps too  many.  Indeed,  we  found  U 
different  bureaus  and  agencies  with  pri- 
mary authority  in  some  area  of  juvenile 
justice.  __ 

Where  then  was  the  problem?  The 
major  problem  involved  seemed  to  be  the 
low  priority  these  bureaus  were  given  by 
their  parent  agency.  The  problems  of 
juvenile  crime  took  a  back  seat  to  Uie 
other  affairs  with  which  these  agencies 
were  involved. 

AdditionaUy,  communication  betwe«i 
the  various  agencies  involved  was  mini- 
mal if  at  all  existent.  This  led  to  serious 
problems  of  duplication  and  unwarrant- 
ed and  needless  competition. 

Assisted  by  a  noted  panel  of  experts 
including  Judge  Orman  Ketcham  of  tiie 
District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court; 
Ralph  Susman,  former  Acting  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency; 
Patricia  Wald,  former  Head  of  Legal 
Services  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Norman  Lefsteln,  Associate  Director  of 
the  PubUc  Defender's  Office,  and  Dean 
Monrad  Paulsen  of  the  University  of 
Virginia    Law    School,    the    committee 
undertook  the  preparation  of  legislation 
to  streamline  the  bureaucratic  respon- 
sibilities in  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
In  the  third  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime— Juvenile  Justice  and 
Corrections— the     committee     strongly 
emphasized  the  need  for  legislation  such 
as  this.  At  the  same  time,  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  ,  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester) 
were  preparing  their  versions  of  similar 
legislation.  After  both  bills  were  intro- 
duced, each  with  many  cosponsors,  the 


proponents  of  the  bills  held  extensive 
discussions.  The  bill  before  the  commit- 
tee now  contains  the  best  portions  of 
both  measures. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  and  I  personally, 
have  played  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bill,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  sup- 
port it  has  received.  The  research  work 
being  done  in  juvenile  Justice  must  be 
coordinated  if  it  is  to  have  maximum 
effect.  The  heads  of  each  bureau  or 
agency  involved  in  juvenile  justice  must 
have  a  common  forum  they  can  meet 
to  exchange  ideas  and  information 
about  their  respestive  activities.  Pro- 
fessionals in  Uie  field  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  communicate  to  each 
other  new  ideas  and  concepts  as  they 
evolve.  In  this  way,  useless  duplication 
and  counterproductive  competition  wul 
be  avoided,  and  the  true  objects  of  our 
concern— the  young  people  who  ur- 
gentiy  need  guidance  and  assistance — 
will  finally  receive  the  attention  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  45  is  an  important 
and  necessary  piece  of  legislation.  I 
heartUy  endorse  it  and  urge  its  passage. 
Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  tiie  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  bill  primarily  because  I 
believe  we  are  again  engaging  in  that 
frequent  practice  of  rocking-chair  phi- 
losophy which  gives  us  a  feeling  of  mo- 
tion while  going  nowhere.  I  do  not  want 
to  further  frusti-ate  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency program  with  additional  frag- 
mentation. ,    ,,^    .       1.,.,      Ulll 

I  do  not  have  much  faith  in  this  bill 
before  us  today.  I  think  if  we  look  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  itself  I  can  best  de- 
scribe my  lack  of  faith.  I  do  not  person- 
ally know  any  place  in  the  United  States 
where  we  have  a  higher  rate  of  juvenile 
delinquency  per  capita,  nor  a  place  where 
we  at  the  same  time  have  as  many  ex- 
perts on  juvenile  delinquencyas  we  have 
here,  or  more  employees  working  on  the 
problem.  And  yet  we  have  the  problem. 

Why  do  we  fail  to  make  progress?  I 
think  we  fail  because  we  try  harder  to 
excuse  delinquency  than  to  treat  it.  I 
think  we  have  tried  to  study  rather  than 
to  implement,  and  to  name  rather  than 
to  explain.  I  hasten  to  add  at  this  point 
that  I  speak  against  the  bill  not  because 
I  am  disinterested,  but  because  I  am  sin- 
cerely interested  in  fighting  delinquency; 
not  because  I  am  parsimonious,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  we  ought  to  spend  our 
money  more  meaningfully. 

On  Saturday  night  last  I  visited  three 
different  youth  aid  division  centers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  visited  the 
detention   center   for   juveniles,   where 

modem  practices  accepted  are  in  «)er- 

tion. 

For  instance,  on  Saturday  night  In  one 
comer  of  the  detention  center  they  had  a 
motion  picture  show.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  building,  there  was  a  dance  and 
the  boys  and  girls,  both  of  whom  are 
quartered  there,  were  engaged  in  rec- 
reation with  a  good  live  band  furnishing 
the  music. 

The  rooms  are  clean.  The  food  is  good. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  could  point  a 


finger  of  criticism  at  this  juvenile  home. 
There  is  not  a  better  juvenile  bureau  in 
any  police  department  anywhere.  Yet.  we 
have  a  problem  and  it  seems  to  grow. 
Why?  ^,       . 

In  this  bill  we  seek  again  a  national 
answer  to  what  has  to  be  a  local  prob- 
lem. I  think  we  have  to  move  away  from 
trying  to  get  a  standard  answer  to  delin- 
quency and  put  it  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  done 
tremendous  work  in  regard  to  the  drug 
abuse  problems  of  the  country.  He  would 
tell  you  very  emphatically  the  drug  prob- 
lem is  a  psychological  matter. 

I  tiiink  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McCuLLOCH)  really  came  closer  to  try- 
ing to  solve  this  problem  than  any  other 
speaker  today  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  answer  to  delinquency  does  not  lie 
In  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  proposed  to- 
day, but  it  does  lie  rather  in  education 
and  social  work,  in  economics. 

We  spent  $40  million  to  study  delin- 
quency. With  what  was  teamed  we  es- 
tablished a  JuvenUe  protection  agency. 
Then  came  LEAA.  Let  us  make  those 
programs  work,  and  If  they  cannot  work, 
let's  find  out  why?  Let  us  not  add  an- 
other layer  of  the  same  on  top. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  In  section  5043 — 
and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill— I  note  In  section  5043  the 
bill  provides  for  a  director  of  the  Institute 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  a 
4-year  term.  Yet,  the  financing  of  this 
new  Institute  is  for  3  years— that  is  3 
years  and  some  2  months. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  ex- 
plain why  there  is  a  4-year  term  for  the 
Director  under  the  financing  provisions? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 
Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  InltlaUy,  as  I  indicated 
before,  the  bUl  started  with  4  full  years, 
but  as  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  correct- 
ly points  out.  there  are  only  3  years  and 
a  couple  of  months  left. 

If  the  Institute  continued  beyond  that, 
the  authorization  then  would  be  for  the 
4-year  period. 

But  as  the  gentieman  from  Iowa 
knows.  If  It  does  not— then  the  person 
who  holds  the  office  goes  out  of  office  by 
the  time  the  authorization  for  the  Com- 
mission ends. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  not  be  used  as 
a  nice  UtUe  lever  to  come  In  at  the  end  of 
3  years.  If  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  see 
this  bill  passed,  and  use  this  as  a  lever 
to  continue  this  organizaUcm? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  assure  the  gentieman 
that  under  previous  examples  when  a 
commission  expires,  the  man  who  held 
the  office  there— his  office  expires  with  it. 
Mr  GROSS.  Again,  with  respect  to  the 
director,  on  what  basis  did  you  arrive  at 
a  level  5  executive  Job  and  that  kind  of 
pay  for  this  bureaucrat? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois.  ^    _ 

Mr.  RAHfiBACK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentieman  that  that  was  arrived  at  after 
several  meetings  with  people  who  had 
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had  experience  in  this  kind  of  thing  and 
suggesting  to  us  that  this  would  be  the 
appropriate  executive  level  for  such  a  di- 
rector. It  vras  patterned  after  some  exist- 
ing Institute,  the  name  of  which  I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  have  before  me  right  now. 
But  I  remember  the  gentleman  raising 
the  question  before  about  his  committee's 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  did  get 
into  a  field  foreign  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, did  he  not,  in  establishing  this  job 
as  a  level  5? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  say  that  both 
in  establishing  the  fimding  and  in  select- 
ing the  personnel  and  in  selecting  a  di- 
rector, in  my  opinion  it  was  done  care- 
fully. We  tried  to  come  up  with  the 
proper  amount  of  authorization.  We  do 
not  think  it  is  as  luxurious,  expensive,  or 
expansive  as  many  programs  have  been. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  an 
itemized  breakdown  in  the  hearings 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  refer  the  gentle- 
man to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  seem  to  get  the  impres- 
sion from  the  gentleman's  answer  that  it 
is  fashionable  to  establish  directors  for 
new  institutes  at  a  salary  of  a  level  5  in 
the  executive  branch  of  government.  It 
seems  to  be  fashionable  to  do  this.  I  sus- 
pect that  that  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
question. 

Section  5046  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Institute  can  acquire  property  and 
enter  into  the  construction  of  buildings. 
What  is  envisioned  by  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  with  respect  to  the  acquiring  of 
property  and  the  construction  of  build- 
ings for  this  brandnew  Institute? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  tell  you  my 
hope,  and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
believes  me  when  I  mention  that  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  FBI  Train- 
ing Academy  and  with  the  general  for- 
mat there.  I  used  that  as  the  genesis  of 
the  idea.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  Academy  had  been  successful 
was  that  it  involved  sharing  facilities  and 
sharing  personnel.  When  I  went  to  the 
Justice  Department  and  asked,  for  in- 
stance, how  much  money  was  Involved  In 
setting  up  the  Trtdnlng  Academy,  both 
the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department  nev- 
er did  give  me  accurate  Information 
£Ut>out  what  personnel  compensation 
would  be  involved,  and  the  reason  is  they 
are  sharing  both  personnel  and  facilities. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  Institute 
we  are  talking  about  with  $2  million 
would  have  the  same  kind  of  experience 
where  they  would  try  to  either  rent — 
we  do  not  envision  building  any  kind  of 
empire  or  any  kind  of  bureaucracy. 
Rather,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  they 
would  live  as  frugally  as  they  could. 
They  would  rent  or  get  facilities  that  are 
In  existence.  That  is  the  Intent  of  this 
sponsor,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  Intent 
of  most  sponsors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 
lir.  GROSS.  Well,  we  have  been  given 


a  lot  of  hope  but  not  much  promise 
from  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
this  thing  will  stop  short  of  more  Gov- 
enmient  buildings  with  all  the  expendi- 
ture that  goes  with  it.  I  wonder  who  is 
going  to  express  some  hope  and  S3mi- 
pathy  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coxmtry? 

When  I  was  at  home  during  the  Easter 
recess  one  of  the  consistently  angry  pro- 
tests I  heard  was  to  spending  and 
taxes — taxes  and  more  taxes — yet  here 
today  is  a  bill  providing  for  a  new  com- 
mission in  Government  and  the  explicit 
provision  that  the  Institute  that  will  also 
be  created  can  acquire  property  and 
construct  buildings  on  it.  When.  I  ask 
again,  is  there  to  be  some  hope — some 
regard  for  the  taxpayers? 

The  House  ought  to  have  meaningful 
assurance  here  and  now  that  this  Insti- 
tute is  not  going  to  embark  upon  a 
multi-million-dollar  building  program. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
very  briefly,  because  I  want  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
(Mr.  Mayne)  ,  if  he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  say  in  the 
itemization,  if  the  gentleman  checks  it, 
I  think  he  will  get  the  answer  to  the 
question  as  far  as  the  intent  of  the 
sponsors  when  we  requested  $2  million. 
Furthermore,  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man what  I  expressed  to  him  was  my 
hope  and  belief,  that  this  will  not  build 
any  kind  of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  told  me 
that  previously.  That  is  a  hope  and  only 
a  hope. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Institute  to  be  created,  which  has  been 
spoken  of  so  hopefully  by  a  number  of 
our  Members,  obviously  will  be  very  dis- 
similar to  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Academy.  I  do  not  think  our  colleagues 
have  been  quite  candid  with  us  In  seek- 
ing to  cloak  this  Institute  in  the  mantle 
of  the  highly  successful  and  respected 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Academy.  That 
Academy  did  not  start  out  with  any  $2 
million  appropriation  per  year,  nor  with 
a  level  V  director  at  $36,000  per  year  and 
other  high  salaried  officials  such  as  are 
being  asked  for  this  Institute.  At  first, 
law  enforcement  oflScers  from  all  over  the 
coimtry  were  sent  to  the  FBI  Academy  by 
their  own  departments  at  local  expense. 
They  lived  In  the  barracks  down  at 
Quantlco,  in  the  existing  FBI  Academy 
building  there  and  they  received  their  in- 
struction from  the  regular  FBI  training 
staff  with  very  little  additional  exp>ense  to 
the  Government.  These  trainees  now  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  of  only  $16  per  day  while 
in  Washington.  Starting  with  the  next 
class,  they  will  not  receive  any  per  diem 
as  they  will  reside  in  the  new  facilities  at 
Quantlco  throughout  their  entire  period 
of  training. 

Having  lived  and  worked  in  those 
barracks  at  Quantlco  myself,  I  can  tell 
my  colleagues  that  it  is  indeed  a  Spartan 
existence.  It  Is  not  something  set  up  to 
start  with  a  $2  million  annual  appropria- 
tion, with  $36,000  salaries  and  per  diem 


for  Commission  members  of  $100  per  day 
plus  travel  expenses. 

It  Is  misleading  and  Inexcusably  pre- 
sumptuous to  compare  this  lavish  (^)era- 
tion  with  the  highly  efBcient  fBl  Na- 
tional Academy,  which  has  been  managed 
at  minimum  expense  to  the  taxpayers 
while  achieving  outstanding  results.  No, 
my  colleagues,  it  is  clear  that  the  Insti- 
tute proposed  in  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
be  any  Spartan  operation  similar  to  the 
FBI  Academy. 

It  is  not  all  surprising  that  lawjrers 
in  the  American  Bar  Association  who 
work  in  the  juvenille  field  and  a  number 
of  juvenile  court  judges  have  been  lobby- 
ing for  this  bill.  I  can  understand  their 
thinking  they  could  do  a  great  many 
things  with  $2  million  a  year.  They  could 
attend  institutes  and  seminars  and  con- 
ventions and  act  as  consultants  and  in- 
structors and  commissioners,  aU  of  course 
at  Government  expense. 

I  have  attended  a  great  many  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  meetings  myself 
through  the  years,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  lawyers  and  judges  who  attend 
are  not  quartered  in  barracks  like  those 
used  by  FBI  trainees  at  Quantico.  It  is 
not  a  Spartan  existence. 

They  occupy  very  comfortable  and  ex- 
pensive hotels,  but  that  is  their  business 
so  long  as  they  are  paying  their  own  ex- 
penses. But  this  bill  is  so  loosely  drawn 
that  a  good  many  of  the  people  who  are 
writing  and  urging  that  it  be  adopted  will 
in  due  course  wind  up  having  their  ex- 
penses to  a  wide  variety  of  meetings,  in- 
stitutes, and  conferences  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  may  be  useful 
but  it  will  also  be  very  expensive.  But  I 
suppose  if  I  were  a  juvenile  judge,  I,  too, 
might  think  it  useful  to  be  sent  all  over 
the  country  to  meet  with  other  judges 
and  lawyers  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  put  this  ad- 
ditional money  to  work  for  judges,  it 
would  be  more  straightforward  and  ef- 
fective to  put  it  into  improving  judicial 
salaries  rather  than  into  these  very  at- 
tractive fringe  benefits  which  axe  in- 
cluded here. 

The  FBI  has  provided  the  faculty  for 
Its  Academy  out  of  existing  appropria- 
tions and  out  of  FBI  personnel,  and  the 
FBI  Academy  is  imder  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  But  the 
Institute  provided  for  in  this  bill  will  be 
wholly  Independent  of  the  Justice  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ments. Will  it  get  the  kind  of  cooperation 
from  HEW  and  Justice  that  has  charac- 
terized the  PBI  Law  Enforcement 
Academy  when  it  is  being  set  up  in  op- 
position to  and  independent  of  these  De- 
partments? Do  you  think  HEJW  and 
Justice  will  provide  personnel  for  the  new 
Institute?  I  do  not. 

We  have  enough  demands  on  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  not  to  set  up  a 
new  $2  million  program  to  start  with 
when  responsible  departments  of  this 
Govenmient  which  are  already  dealing 
with  juvenile  problems  are  opposed  to 
the  bill.  Depending  on  how  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem  is  defined,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  already  about  40 
Federal  programs  with  some  direct  or 
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indirect  involvement  in  the  Juvenile  de- 
linquency area.  ,  ,  ^  ^ 
The  Congress  recognizing  how  mucn 
competition  and  overlapping  there  was 
among  these  programs,  moved  to  coordi- 
nate them  in  the  1968  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act.  In 
that  act  we  established  an  interdepart- 
mental council  to  coordinate  all  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  programs.  That 
Council,  now  chaired  by  Jerris  Leonard, 
Administrator  of  the  LEAA,  has  been 
working  hard  to  coordinate  all  these 
Federal,  State  and  local  programs. 

But  the  Institute  which  this  bill  calls 
for  will  be  still  another  body,  wholly  in- 
dependent, which  will  be  extremely  hard 
to  coordinate.  It  is  going  to  work  at  cross 
purposes  with  existing  programs. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  has  very  ably  pointed  out,  we 
already  have  enough  programs  in  this 
critically  important  juvenile  field.  We 
do  not  need  a  proliferation  of  more  pro- 
grams. We  need  to  make  the  ones  we 
have  work  more  effectively.  I,  therefore, 
intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  for 
further  consideration,  and  I  ask  all  Mem- 
bers to  join  me  in  support  of  that  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  will  not  presiune  on  the  time  of  the 
committee  to  take  the  full  5  minutes, 
but  I  believe  it  Is  imperative  that  the 
record  be  set  straight  with  respect  to 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  in 
whose  opinion  I  frequently  respect  and 
agree  with  as  he  Is  a  valued  colleague 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  I  can- 
not agree  with  him  in  this  instance. 

I  was  very  personally  impressed  by  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl),  who  spoke  of  his  visita- 
tions to  juvenile  centers.  I  know,  from 
speaking  with  him  often  before  on  this 
subject,  that  he  has  a  deep  interest  in 
the  matter  of  the  problem  of  juvenile 
crime. 

I  believe  to  characterize  the  men  and 
women  who  work  with  respect  to  this 
most  frustrating  problem  of  how  to  solve 
juvenile  crime  on  the  day-to-day  action 
level,  such  as  the  juvenile  court  judges, 
the  juvenile  court  correction  people,  the 
probation  officers,  as  supporting  this 
legislation  simply  to  take  trips  Is  un- 
fair to  the  dignity  of  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  hard-working  people  in  the 
criminal  justice  field. 

The  people  who  are  at  the  action  level, 
working  as  judges,  kruw  better  tiian  any- 
body else  that  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem In  the  juvenile  area  is  a  failure.  They 
are  confronted  not  with  just  theoretical- 
ly talking  about  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fail- 
ure, but  they  are  confronted  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  with  trying  to  resolve  In- 
dividual cases,  looking  yoimg  people  in 
the  eye,  knowing  there  Is  no  real  relief 
available  for  them  yet  struggling  to  dis- 
pose of  these  cases  one  after  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  Involved  here, 
I  believe  the  cost  in  terms  of  possibilities 
for  Improvement  is  modest.  We  hear 
about  taxes.  Crime  exacts  its  own  tax. 
How  many  millions  or  billions  of  dcdlars 
are  lost  by  society  because  of  juvenile 


crime?  How  much  anguish,  how  much 
pain  and  suffering  will  occur  today  and 
tomorrow  among  the  peaceable  citizens 
of  our  coimtry  as  u  result  of  juvenile 
crime? 

How  much  eagerness  to  work  well  waits 
in  the  minds,  of  the  juvenile  court  forces, 
to  apply  real  programs  of  true  relief  to 
the  problem  of  juvenile  crime? 

This  Is  so  important  that  we  need  to 
get  it  coordinated  by  this  kind  of  in- 
stitute and  this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  wanted  to  get  the  record  straight  on 
those  matters. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  About  how  many  people  does 
the  gentleman  suppose  could  be  trained 
under  this  legislation  in  the  course  of 
a  year's  time? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  That  would  depend  on 
the  extent  of  the  training  involved.  It 
could  be  as  many  as  1,000. 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
surprised  to  find  out  that  today,  this 
week,  more  than  500  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  of  Washing- 
ton are  going  to  college  classes,  learning 
poUce  administration.  Juvenile  Jvuisdic- 
tion,  and  so  on  in  this  one  city? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  No,  I  am  not  surprised 
by  that  figure  at  all.  The  point  is  that 
imless  we  get  training  to  the  personnel 
who  work  in  probation,  in  the  very 
tough  and  difficult  juvenile  field,  we  are 
not  going  to  touch  that  field. 

Of  aU  its  programs  today,  LEAA  spends 
16  percent  of  its  resources  hi  the  Juvenile 
field,  yet  50  percent  of  the  crimec  com- 
mitted in  this  coimtry  are  committed 
by  Juveniles.  That  is  a  misallocation  of 
resources  and  demonstrates  less  than  a 
full  awareness  of  the  true  extent  of  the 
problem.  ., . 

Mr  KYL.  Is  the  gentleman  aware,  if  he 
will  yield  further,  that  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan PoUce  Force,  in  the  Juvenile  Divi- 
sion in  Washington  we  have  now  a  social 
ageiicy  working  with  police  24  hours  a 
day  every  day  of  the  week? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  thiiik  the  men  and  women  in  those  sec- 
tions are  searching  as  hard  as  they  can 
to  try  to  find  a  way  in  which  they  can 
positively  address  themselves  to  this 
problem.  They  will  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  while  they  have  made  some 
progress  in  this  field,  they  have  not  yet 
found  a  way  in  wlilch  to  do  It  as  suc- 
cessfully as  they  would  like  but  they 
would  hope  hi  their  efforts  to  fhid  better 
faculties  and  better  programs  that  they 
will  be  treated  with  something  more 
than  a  statement  that  their  interest  in 
the  institute  if  they  have  such  hiterest 
is  in  trying  to  take  a  trip  to  some  other 

city.  „,    .  ,. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  here 
is  we  are  talking  about  sending  addi- 
tional people  to  get  trahihig  when  we 
have  thousands  of  such  people  taktog 
training  aU  over  the  country  today. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  But  the  trahiing  is  not 
in  a  msmner  consistent  with  a  fully  co- 
ordinated arrangement,  as  was  testified 
to  before  our  committee.  The  whole  prob- 
lem is  a  lack  of  coordination.  This  is  the 


one  thing  that  is  not  being  done  and  is 
the  one  thing  which  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  bring  in 
a  bill  shortly  to  do  away  with  the  co- 
ordinating council  we  now  have  estab- 
lished in  the  Federal  Government  to  co- 
ordinate all  juvenile  delinquency  efforts? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlranan  has  expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  wants  to  support  any 
legislation  which  will  make  an  effective 
contribution  toward  dealing  vrtth  Amer- 
ica's most  serious  problem,  the  problem 
of  juvenile  crime. 

The  legislation  already  approved  by 
the  House  will  be  coming  up  for  renewal 
very  shortly,  that  is,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act.  It  occurs  to  me  perhaps— 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation— if  there  are  deficiencies 
in  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  which 
is  now  on  the  books  and  the  guidelines 
which  have  been  established  for  it,  would 
it  not  be  wiser  to  offer  this  bUl  as  an 
amendment  to  existing  law? 

I  am  the  first  to  point  out,  as  we  did 
in  our  report  last  year  when  we  brought 
up  the  bill,  one  reason  why  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  did  not  work  as  weU 
as  it  should  have  or  could  have  is  because 
there  were  some  possible  delays  to  im- 
plementhig  it.  It  was  18  months  before  a 
director  was  appointed.  GuideUnes  were 
not  issued  for  more  than  a  year.  So  there 
were  many  tWngs  that  had  to  be  done 
to  crank  up  the  Juvenile  DeUnquency 
Control  Act  of  1971. 

But  that  bill  is  now  operating.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  if  there  are  some  shortcomings 
in  that  bill,  the  place  to  put  this  proviso, 
if  there  Is  some  Justification  for  an  acad- 
emy or  some  form  of  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  juvenile  delinquency  re- 
search, then  it  ought  to  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  rather 
than  starting  de  novo  with  a  whole  new 
set  of  guidelines  and  a  new  director. 

I  say  this  because  we  have  a  letter 
which  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  At- 
torney General  Mitchell,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  Richardson,  who 
wrote  as  follows: 


OFnCK  OF  TH«  ATTOENrr  OXMXRAL, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  25.  1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richawjson, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  welfare,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dbak  Mk.  Secmtakt:  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed m  your  letter  of  today  that  our  De- 
partments must  work  together  to  Improve 
the  national  effort  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  Juvenile  crime  and  delinquency.  It  U 
imperative  that  we  effectively  coordinate  pro- 
grams that  are  outside  as  weU  as  those  with- 
in the   traditional   Juvenile   Justice   system. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  through  the 
lAW  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA),  wlU  cooperate  In  making  any  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  adjustments  that  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  best  overaU  effort  In  this  Held. 
LEAA  will  work  with  HEW  and  the  States  to 
develop  procedures  to  enable  each  State  to 
submit  a  single  comprehensive  criminal  Jus- 
tice plan  which  wUl  comply  with  the  statu- 
tory  requirements  of  both  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  the 
Juvenile  Prevention  and  Control  Act.  In  ad- 
dition, USAA  wUl  encourage  the  State  to  In- 
clude on  their  State  and  regional  planning 
councils  representatives  of  agencies  with  ex- 
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pertlse  and  responsibilities  In  the  area  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  con- 
trol. Including  those  aspects  of  the  subject 
that  are  outside  of  the  traditional  criminal 
Justice  system. 

Here  you  have  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  HEW  trying  to  combine  their  ef- 
forts and  their  resources  to  do  a  Job 
which  should  have  been  done  many, 
many  years  ago. 

I  am  just  wondering — and  I  just  want 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  to  assure 
me — that  with  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation we  are  not  going  to  derail  the  ef- 
forts that  are  now  being  made  by  LEAA 
and  the  Juvenile  delinquency  people 
through  the  Department  of  HEW  to  come 
along  with  a  comprehensive,  meaningful 
program  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 

May  I  remind  this  House  that  in  1960 
President  Kennedy  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  for  a  $10  million  re- 
search program  for  juvenile  delinquency 
and  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
We  spent  $40  million  on  research  into 
juvenile  delinquency  and  its  causes. 
There  were  Members  of  ttis  House  who 
spoke,  one  after  the  other  In  support 
of  it,  and  as  a  result  of  this  legislation  we 
finally  thought  we  would  get  the  an- 
swers. We  thought  we  would  get  the  an- 
swers whea  we  passed  the  Juvenile  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1971. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  why  not  give  this 
law  a  chance  to  work? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  think  this  in- 
stitute is  ia  any  way  going  to  derail  what 
I  think  we  can  refer  to  as  the  bloc  grant 
program,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  with  reference  to  that  legis- 
lation that  there  has  been  criticism  of 
HEW  and  the  Justice  Department  pro- 
grams themselves.  But  let  me  say  that  in 
the  year  1961  HEW  spent  12.9  percent  of 
its  juvenile  delinquency  money  on  train- 
ing programs  at  a  time  when  31  States 
had  no  training  programs  at  all  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Surely,  but  the  reason 
for  that  was  that  you  do  not  need  any 
more  research.  You  can  go  into  every 
single  part  of  your  congressional  dis- 
trict and  the  police  will  tell  you,  the 
teachers  will  tell  you,  the  religious  lead- 
ers will  tell  you,  the  parents  will  tell  you 
and  the  educators  will  tell  you  precisely 
what  they  need.  What  they  need  is 
money  with  which  to  develop  effective 
programs.  They  know  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  What  we  need  is  some  help, 
and  when  we  tried  to  provide  that  help 
with  a  $70  million  authorization  in  the 
juvenile  delinquency  bill,  this  Congress 
voted  only  a  $10  million  appropriation. 
If  you  really  want  to  help  deal  with 
this  problem,  you  do  not  need  to  build 
another  building  or  to  inaugurate  a  re- 
search program  or  another  law.  Give 
these  people  the  money  they  need  and 
they  will  show  you  how  they  can  deal 
with  Juvenile  delinquency  crime.  This  Is 
another  instance  of  concentrating  every- 
thing in  research  Institutions  In  Wash- 
ington. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pucin- 
sKi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  remember  when  I 
had  the  poverty  program  imder  consid- 
eration in  my  subcommittee  and  I  re- 
member testimony  before  that  committee 
that  there  would  be  no  more  than  300 
people  involved  in  the  administration  of 
the  poverty  program,  that  its  purpose 
was  to  coordinate  existing  programs. 

I  remember  the  Commission  on  the 
Aging  and  the  same  thing  happened. 

There  are  constantly  proposals  being 
made  in  this  Congress  to  create  new 
agencies  and  new  programs  instead  of 
making  the  programs  work. 

That  is  why  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions. I  will  support  the  legislation  if  I 
am  assured  with  all  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  HEW — that  that 
program  is  not  going  to  be  derailed  by 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  and  that 
there  will  not  be  added  just  another 
agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  America 
are  sick  and  tired  of  creating  new  agen- 
cies instead  of  making  existing  programs 
work. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleague  from  Ellnols  (Mr.  Mikva) 
or  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
back)  whether  or  not  we  can  have  some 
assurance  that  this  is  not  going  to  de- 
rail existing  programs? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pucinski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  additional  time  in  order 
for  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  assure  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  that  this  does  not 
seek  to  replace  any  substantive  grant 
programs  that  are  in  any  of  the  other 
programs.  This  is  not  Intended  to  gut 
those  provisions  of  either  LEAA  or  title 
n,  but  seeks  to  help  the  States  help 
themselves.  This  is  supplementary  to  and 
not  replacement  to  the  States. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  when  we  first  passed  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act, 
I  was  very  Interested  in  it  and  discussed 
it  with  the  gentleman  and  amended  it 
on  the  floor. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  try  and  sidetrack 
that  program.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
duplicative.  I  hope,  in  fact,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  the  solution  of 
what  has  been  a  most  serious  problem, 
with  which  I  know  the  gentleman  agrees. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questi(Mi  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AltXNSKXirr  OITEKED  BT  MB.  ICATStmAOA 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsunaga: 
On  page  2,  line  13,  after,  "cotrectlonal  per- 
sonnel," Insert  "family  counselors,". 

On  page  4,  line  3,  after  "correctional  per- 
sonnel," Insert  "family  counselors,". 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  is  intended  merely  to  clarify  the 
language  now  in  the  bill  which  was  in- 
tended to  include  family  counselors 
among  those  who  will  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  training  programs. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  yield? 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  gladly  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  understand,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  does  not 
provide  for  any  additional  member  of 
any  commission  or  any  additional  per- 
sonnel; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  merely  tends 
to  characterize  that  sort  of  expertise 
which  can  be  used  in  the  field? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  For  training  pur- 
poses, yes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  For  devising  and 
conducting  training  programs  and  the 
Uke.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

am  pleased  to  say  that  on  our  side  we 

will  be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  CHiairman,  we  also 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  pleased  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  both  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DoRN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  45)  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter  404 
to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  897,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  s^arate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  readhig  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFERED   BT   MR.   MAYNB 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tiie  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Maynb  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
Hit.  46  to  t*»*  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
^ere — ayes  46.  noes  35. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere— yeas  133,  nays  252,  not  voting  48, 
as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  112] 
TEAS— 133 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Alexander 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Baring 

Bennett 

Betts 

Biaggl 

Bow 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Iilo. 

Cabell 

Camp 

Carlson 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Corner 

Colmer 

Conable 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denholm 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dom 

Downing 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Fuqua 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 


Garmatz 

Oaydos 

Gialmo 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Harsba 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

King 

Kyi 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Uoyd 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McCuUoch 

McEwen 

McKay 

McMUlan 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Mayne 
MUler,  Ohio 
MlUs.  Md. 
Mlnsball 
Mizell 
Montgomery 

NAYS— 252 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Aspln 

Asplnall 

BadUlo 

Beglch 

Bell 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bingham 


Passman 

Pelly 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

QuiUen 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

SchneebeU 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Sikes 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

WhaUey 

Whltten 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Toung,  Fla. 

Zlon 


Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 


BroyhUl,  N.C.  Heckler,  Mass.  PodeU 

Buchanan  Heinz  Poff 

Burke,  Mass.  Helstoskl  Preyer,  N.C. 

Burton  Hicks.  Mass.  Price,  111. 

Byrne,  Pa.  HUUs  Pucinski 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Hogan  ^^^  ^    , 

Byron  Hollfleld  Rallsback 

Caffery  Horton  RandaU 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hosmer  Ran«el 

Cederberg  Howard  Rees 

Celler  Hungate  Reld 

Chamberlain  Jacobs  Reuss 

Chlsholm  Jarman  5'^,?/®  „  „  .=• 

Cleveland  Johnson,  Calif.  Roblson,  N.T. 

Collins,  111.  Jones.  Ala.  Rodlno 

Collins,  Tex.  Karth  Roe 

C!onte  Kastenmeler  RoncaUo 

Conyers  Kazen  Rocney,  N.T. 

Corman  Keating  Rooney.  Pa. 

Cotter  Keith  Rosenthal 

Coughlln  Kemp  Rostenkowskl 

Daniels,  N.J.  Kluczynskl  Roush 

Danlelson  Koch  Roy 

de  la  Garza  Kuykendall  Roybal 

Delaney  Landgrebe  Ruppe 

Dellenback  Leggett  RjaJi 

Dellums  Link  8t  Germain 

Dennis  Long,  Md.  Sandman 

Dickinson  Lujan  Sarbanes 

Dlggs  McClory  Schwengel 

Dlngell  McCormack  Selberllng 

Donohue  McDade  Shipley 

Dow  McDonald,  Shoup 

Drlnan  Mich.  Shriver 

Dulskl  McPall  fi^v,,,, 

Duncan  McKlnney  Skubltz 

duPont  Madden  i™J^' L°S* 

Eckhardt  MaUllard  Smith.  N.Y. 

Edmondson  Mallary  Springer 

Edwards,  Ala.  Mann  Staggers 
Edwards,  Calif.  Mathlas,  Calif.   Steele 

EUberg  Matsunaga  Stelger.  Wis. 

Erlenbom  Mazzoll  i^*!?° 

Each  Meeds  5*V,'^''*^ 

Evans,  Colo.  Melcher  SuUlvan 

Pascell  Metcalfe  Symington 

Plndley  Michel  Terry 

Pl^  Mlkva  Thompson,N.J. 

R^  MUler.  calif.  Thomson.  Wis. 

Flowers  Mlnlsh  3^°t„ 

Foley  Mink  Tleman 

Porsythe  MltcheU  Udall 

Fraser  MoUohan  Jp'^  „„ 

Prelinghuysen   Monagan  ^^SSart 

Prenzel  Morgan  Z,.^^     ^ 

Prey  Morse  5C?^*5* 

^ion  Moaher  Vlgorito 

Gibbons  Btoss  SS^'l** 

Gonzalez  Murphy,  ni  Whalen 

Grasso  Murphy,  N.Y.     Whjte 

Gray  Myers  SIiJ**^i 

Greln.  Pa.  Natcher  ^  "^Sf " 

Griffiths  Nedzl  S  f,S^„ 

Halpem  Nelsen  SH^'*'°i„w 

STmUton  Nichols  ^,4f?''' ^"^ 

Hanley  Obey  Winn 

Hansen,  Idaho   O^Hara  Wolff 

Hansen,  Wash.   O'Konskl  Wy"t 

Harrington  O'NeUl  Z*J^„ 

Harvey  Patman  Yatron 

Hastings  Patten  Youn«.Tex. 

Hathaway  Perkins  ^}°^^ 

Hawkins  Pettis  Zwach 

Hays  Peyser 
Hechler.  W.  Va.  Pickle 

NOT  VOTING — 48 

Ashley  Fountain  Moorhead 

Barrett  Gallflanakls  Nix 

Belcher  GaUagher  Pepper 

Blackburn  Getm  Poage 

Brown.  Mich.      Griffin  IT^'^^' 

Carney  Gude  |StS  calif 

Clausen.  Hanna  Smith,  caiu. 

Don  H  Johnson,  Pa.       Stanton, 

Clw  Joo"-  Tenn.          J-  WUUam 

Culver  Kee  «*?Sif«V 

Curlln  KyroB  James  V. 

S^nt  Landrum  Stephens 

S^wdy  Long.  La.  Stokes 

S^er  McCloskey  Stubblefleld 

Edwards.  La.       McKevltt  Ware 

Eshleman  Macdonald.  ^"■°^i„H 

Pord  Mass.  Charles  H. 

WliuamD.       Mills,  Ark.  Wright 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote:  .,    ^    * 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Dent 

against. 


Mr.  Fountain  for.  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WU- 
son  against. 

Mr.  Grlfftn  for.  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton 

aealnst. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Kyros 

against.  ,     . 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 
Mr  Gettys  for,  with  Mr.  Moorhead  against. 
Mr   Stephens  for.  with  Mr.  Gude  against. 
Mr.    Landrum    for,    with    Mr.    Eshleman 

asalnst. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan  against.  .     „    ^       ,^  „, 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  aausen  for,  with  Mr.  Carney 

**M^Smlth  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Ash- 
ley  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Barrett  against.  

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Ware  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  WUUam  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Curlen  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Messrs.  Perkins,  Rodino,  Reid,  Dow. 
Phaser,  Patten,  Nelsen,  Landgrebe,  and 
Chamberlain  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay."  ..      «    ^. 

Messrs.  McMillan  and  Harsha 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tne 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

extend  theh:  remarks  on  the  biU  Just 

passed,  H.R.  45.  .     . ,    i.       .*. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 

is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ACCOUNTABIUTY  FOR  POW-MIA'S 
(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distressing  things  about  tJiecon- 
tinuing  problem  of  American  POW- 
MIA's  is  the  lack  of  accountability  for 
Americans  who  are  not  listed  as  pris<m- 

ers  of  war. 

To  date,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
hold  us  they  have  over  400  Americans  in 
POW  camps.  Yet,  official  U5.  Usts  indi- 
cate over  1,600  Americans  either  being 
held  as  POW's  or  who  are  missing  in 

action. 

The  endless  waiting  and  the  harrow- 
ing uncertainty  for  the  famines  of  the 
1  200  who  are  as  yet  unaccounted  for  is 
beywid  the  comprehension  of  most  « 
us.  There  simply  must  be  a  better  effort 
to  learn  the  fate  of  these  men. 
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Surely  when  a  plane  goes  down  there 
is  some  way  of  determining  the  fate  of 
the  crew.  Those  men  who  survive  the 
crash  are  somewhere,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  are  records  and  identification 
which  would  identify  most  of  those  who 
perished.  The  thoroughness  with  which 
the  Communists  operate  would  indicate 
that  they  have  this  information  obtained 
from  villagers  or  from  the  scene  of  the 
crash  Itself. 

That  the  Commimlsts  have  not  re- 
leased this  information  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  perfidy  and  lack  of  humane 
consideration  with  which  they  have 
treated  the  entire  question  of  American 
POW-MIA's.  Whatever  the  situation  we 
must  exert  a  greater  effort  to  find  where 
1,200  of  our  men  now  are  and  if  they 
are  alive  or  dead.  The  families  of  these 
men  must  not  be  kept  hanging  on  fsdnt 
shreds  of  hope. 

Despite  the  rigors  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  despite  the  confusion  which  always 
surroimds  combat  operations,  I  just  can- 
not believe  these  men  have  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  without  a 
trace. 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  them  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy — an  enemy 
which,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  refuses  to 
acknowledge  their  existence. 

Every  possible  pressing,  including 
world  opinion,  must  be  brought  to  bear 
in  stronger  measure  on  the  enemy  to 
fully  disclose  the  names  and  condition 
of  all  Americans  now  held  prisoner,  smd 
at  the  same  time  an  accounting  of  those 
they  know  to  be  dead.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  providing  in 
this  way  some  small  measure  of  comfort 
to  the  families  of  these  men — ^families 
who  have  been  called  on  to  bear  more 
heartache  and  pain  for  more  time  than 
any  other  group  in  our  Nation's  history. 


SEVENTY  DAYS,  AND  STILL  NO 
WORD  FROM  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
ON  TAX  REFORM 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  now 
been  70  days  since  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  wrote  President  Nixon  asking  for 
the  tax  reform  proposals  the  President 
promised  last  September. 

From  the  sound  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Connally's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  administration  intends  to  make 
any  commltent,  beyond  a  rhetorical  one, 
to  tax  reform. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  recently  car- 
ried ah  editorial  exposing  once  again 
how  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  has  proved 
to  be  a  farce  in  seeking  to  impose  a  mini- 
mum tax  to  prevent  millionaires  from 
escaping  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  A  copy  of  that  editorial  is  ap- 
pended to  my  remarks. 

The  minimum  tax  is  not  the  only  gap- 
ing hole  in  our  tax  laws.  I  have  a  bill,  the 
Pair  School  Funding  Act  (H.R.  13333). 
which  lists  seven  major  inequities  in  the 


income  tax  structure  and  proposes  to  seal 
them  off.  That  alone  would  generate 
more  than  $12  billion  a  year  for  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  funds  which  could  then 
be  available  to  improve  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  as 
provided  in  title  I  of  the  same  bill. 

The  social  problems  of  the  Nation  are 
growing,  not  shrinking.  But  the  middle- 
income  wage  earners,  who  have  for  so 
long  borne  the  brunt  of  an  inequitable 
income  tax  system  will  not  stand  still  for 
increased  taxes  to  find  solutions  to  those 
problems.  A  taxpayer  revolt  is  brewing, 
but  the  news  does  not  yet  seem  to  have 
reached  the  White  House. 

Escaping  the  Tax  Colusctob 

The  big  reform  of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act 
was  Intended  to  prevent  Individuals  with 
large  Incomes  from  escaping  all  federal  In- 
come taxes.  The  reform  resulted  In  the  col- 
lection last  year  of  nearly  $117  million  from 
18,646  wealthy  individuals  which  they  other- 
wise would  have  kept.  But  this  amounted  to 
an  estimated  6.7  per  cent  of  their  1970  In- 
comes as  compared  to  13.8  per  cent  paid  by 
all  Americans.  And  3,314  persons  with  in- 
comes over  (30,000  a  year  paid  no  tax  at  all. 
ObvloTisly  the  "minimum  tax"  reform  Is  not 
working  as  the  public  was  led  to  believe  It 
would. 

Many  persons  with  large  Incomes  are  able 
to  show  no  {adjusted  gross  income  because  of 
deductions  allowable  under  the  law.  The  in- 
tention of  the  "minimum  tax"  provision  was 
to  insure  that  everyone  pays  something,  even 
after  the  legal  deductions.  It  provides  a  spe- 
cial tax  at  a  flat  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  cer- 
tain income  that  Is  tax  free  under  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  provided  that  the  tax-free 
income  exceeds  $30,000. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  provision  might  leave 
the  impression  that  Congress  intended 
wealthy  persons  to  pay  a  tax  on  at  least 
$30,000  of  Income.  But  in  setting  the  rate  at 
only  10  per  cent  it  permits  a  payment  less 
than  many  persons  in  the  $30,000  bracket  pay. 
As  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wls.)  points  out 
the  estimate  of  6.76  per  cent  paid  by  the 
18,646  is  less  than  the  7  percent  paid  by  a 
worker  who  earns  $6,500  a  year.  These  sta- 
tistics shoot  holes  in  the  concept  that  pay- 
ment be  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

And  then  there's  the  3,314  who  paid  no  tax 
at  all;  Included  in  these  were  22  who  had  In- 
comes over  $500,000.  Apparently  they  had  no 
incomes  from  sources  covered  by  the  "mlnl- 
mvun  tax"  law. 

Congress  obviously  needs  another  go  at  the 
minimum  pay  concept.  We  do  not  suggest,  as 
some  have,  that  all  "loopholes"  be  abolished. 
The  word  is  misleading.  Many  exemptions 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  such  as  encouraging 
capital  Investment  to  promote  business  and 
Industry.  And,  of  course,  dedix^ions  for  char- 
ity and  the  arts  deserve  encouragement.  A 
quick  way  to  make  the  minimum  law  pay  a 
bigger  minimum  would  be  to  increase  the  10 
per  cent  figure,  but  this  would  not  affect  the 
nonpayers.  A  study  of  nonpayers'  returns 
might  suggest  reforms. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
SPACE 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
few  days  the  NASA  authorization  bill 
for  the  1973  fiscal  year  will  come  before 
the  House  for  our  consideration.  This 
year  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 


mittee will  report  out  a  NASA  space  bill 
which  is  the  seccHid  lowest  budget  level 
in  the  last  decade.  But  in  spite  of  the 
severe  financial  constraints  under  which 
our  space  program  must  operate,  the 
American  taxpayer  continues  to  see  a 
strong  return  of  many  times  on  his  in- 
vestment in  space. 

The  public  is  now  more  aware  than 
ever  before  of  the  many  benefits  which 
have  come  out  of  the  space  program  in- 
cluding new  scientific  information  about 
our  earth  and  universe,  better  commu- 
nications, more  accurate  weather  fore- 
casting, and  more  effective  pollution  de- 
tection and  control,  not  to  mention  the 
space  byproducts  in  such  diverse  fields 
as  medicine,  education,  transportation, 
and  many  other  nonaerospace  fields. 

Another  indirect  byproduct  of  the 
space  program  which  the  American  pub- 
lic fails  to  recognize  is  its  contribution 
to  our  national  security.  Toward  this 
end,  much  of  NASA's  research  has  con- 
tributed to  providing  our  armed  forces 
with  better  communications,  improved 
navigation  systems,  higher  precision  re- 
connaissance, and  better  early  warning. 
The  vast  majority  of  this  work  is  not  so 
much  in  the  form  of  a  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  other  nations,  but  rather  lim- 
ited to  assisting  our  own  armed  services 
in  maintaining  a  more  effective  deter- 
rent force. 

I,  therefore,  feel  that  examination  of 
this  relationship  between  NASA  space 
work  and  that  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  necessary  to  permit  a  more 
thorough  imderstandlng  of  the  Nation's 
civilian  space  activity.  All  too  often  this 
subject  is  avoided — sometimes  due  to  a 
lack  of  imderstanding  of  the  relationship 
between  the' programs,  but  perhaps  more 
often  because  it  is  considered  politically 
expedient  to  ignore  the  support  NASA 
provides  to  this  coimtry's  military  space 
program. 

Unquestionably,  the  mission  of  NASA 
is  dedicated  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
space  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  But 
we  as  a  nation  cannot  turn  our  back  on 
the  usefulness  of  NASA  work  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  the  importai1R~^f 
superiority  in  space  to  our  nationU 
security.  \ 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  NASA's  ac4 
tivities  are  now  taking  on  an  even  greaterV 
significance.  This  is  due  in  particular  to 
the  recent  cutbacks  in  the  U.S.  military 
space  budget  and  the  continued  increases 
in  Soviet  space  spending. 

Emring  the  NASA  authorization  hear- 
ings last  fiscal  year,  I  brouc^t  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  sharp  dis- 
parity between  the  annual  outlays  for 
space  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  The  NASA  outlay  which  is  pres- 
ently at  a  figure  of  $3.4  billion  per  year, 
ranks  a  poor  second  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
civilian  space  program  which  is  o> -crat- 
ing at  over  $5  billion  per  year.  Further- 
more, in  the  area  of  military  space,  for 
1971  we  spent  $1.5  billlcm  while  the  So- 
viets si>ent  almost  $3  billion.  In  terms  of 
total  dollars  spent,  the  U.S.  space  budget 
of  $4.5  billion  represents  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  $8  billion  total  Soviet  space 
budget. 
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But  what  should  also  be  emphasized  is  ^as  not  been  reluctant  to  exploU  the  at-  ^^^f^,f  ,^^^2  ^ts'^s'pS^S^ 
thft  as  toe  U.S.  space  budget  continues  tention  it  has  been  accorded  with  each  of  ^^^^^^^^ ^^^point  hkTbeen 
to  decline,  the  budget  of  the  Soviet  Union    its  triumphs  touched  upon  a  number  of  times  by  Dr. 

Sows  a  history  of  stea<U^  growth.  In  fact.  ^^^°*]^^i„?°,^*±SjS;^r  toSf  spl^e  Tmes  Pl^her.  the  new  Administrator 
Soviet  space  spending  for  last  year  rep-    8*^°8  ^;^f^,^P^J„\°heS^V^^^^^  of  NASA.  He  has  periodically  warned 

^ted  an  increase  of  approximately  Pf^^^^h^^^iJ^^'^jS'^yonTmatters  that  the  United  States  is  now  on  the 
11  percent  over  spending  in  1971.  cem  ^<^J^  space  gc^weuogronamaiu^  .^  technological  lead.  He 

'-nie  disparity  between  the  space  bi^g-  ^l'^^°^^^^.f'^£lZS^%f'^ZtS^  has  further  predicted  that  it  will  only  be 
ets  for  the  United  States  and  U.S.SJR.  the  '^^i^JiJ^^a  °JucaS  VWtlSnthe  a  matter  of  time  before  this  country  wiU 
clearly  gives  cause  for  concern-not  only  afd  m^ll,tary  ^Pf  *^X^tori«3^  once  again  be  forced  to  regroup  its  space 
because  of  the  existing  dollar  gap  but    H^S-R- Nereis  a  soiia  n^ronc^  industry    team    and    outrace    another 

Secause  of  the  worsening  trend.  At  a  ^«"  o^^^J^^if  .^fSL'^'^^Se  p^ent  Sputm?  His  arguments  are  persuasive 
Sne  when  dollar  support  for  the  U.S.  ter^t  is  no  less  intense  in  the  present  op^  ^^^  documented  In  pointing  out 
space  program  is  being  withdrawn,  the    Soviet  st^_  ^^^  shortsightedness  and  costliness  in 

iviet  union  is  accelerating    ts  Inyest-      .t^_.  ^i^f^^^^^  ^oyed  by  the  U.S.S^.     having  to  reinitiate  a  massive  space  pro- 
ment,  undoubtedly  the  result  of  their    ^"<*ji°^^  ?8^LSSe  Academy  clear-     gram  mobUization  in  comparison  to  con- 
Tealiring  significant  benefits  directly  in     ^^^^^^fJ^^^^^^Zl  of  in-     Unuing  m  a  logically  conceived  and  well- 
proportion  to  their  investment.  flueS^r^chTSr  ex^ds  toe  peripheral     balanced  plan.  ,.,»,*  tv,. 
Many  NASA  programs  are  being  can-    J^^"^®  *f"!?  mle  ofour  U  S  National        I  would  f  uriiher  emphasize  that  toe 
celeHutright;   programs  which  have    JJ^jJ^^^^t^S^  *S^^  thrSDviet    technological  lead  to  which  Dr.  Pne^her 
been  underway  are  being  drastically  cut    Academy    ^^J^^            j^  ^^^.j,  q,     refers  has  impact  in  areas  f ar  greaUr 
back;   and  virtually  no  new  essential    f'^f^^^^^^Z^  iS  the  basic  geo-     than  merely  science  and  technology.  In 
programs  are  being  approved.  Even  toe    ^^^^^^l  ^^g/^^'lJSnologi^  a?eas     fact,  it  vitally  affects  areas  «)ncemed 
shuttle-the  key  to  our  manned  and  un-    Pf  J^jf 'af  ^^J'^k  to  sSce  biology  and    with  viri^ually  every  segment  of  our  na- 
manned  future  in  space— is  not  free  from    ^\.^®"^^  '^^^'^  ™  ^^                               tional   society^cience,   commerce,  in- 
the  threat.                                      ^                a  f irther  important  factor  is  that  the     dustry.  education,  agriculture   a^ation. 
In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  l^t  year    le^erehfp  of  toe  uSi.R..  which  is  often    communications,  medicine,  and  nation^ 
exceeded  its  record  launch  rate  of  81  set    S^caUy  educated,  recognizes  the  eco-     security.   All   are   closely   tied   to   wid 
in  1970.  Much  of  this  activity  by  the    JS  SeS  smd  to  fact  necessity,  in    strongly  infiuenced  by  our  space  achieve- 
U5.S.R.  is  felt  to  represent  precursor    Sng  an  expaSded  program  of  space    ments.  But  let  me  lunit  my  discussion  to 
missions  for  the  large-scale  development    P^^  J^ti^n  Ind  appUcStior^                    the  national  security  or  mmtary  ImpU- 
of  boto  major  defensive  and  offensive    «^P^t'^°^  ^.^st  Recognize,  therefore.  Is    cations  of  our  sp^e  '[^'^  and  comment 
space  systems.  The  actual  number  of     that  whUe  the  U.S.S.R.  continues  to  dis-     'u^toer  on  toe  NASA-DOD  activity 
launches    of    toe    United    States    and     ^^^v,^  interest  in  toe  "space  race"  or        The  relationship  between  toe  NA^ 
U.S.S.R.  follows:                                          in^laSng  in  direct  competition  wito    effort  and  our  national  security  can  best 

iK/TT«iSiHi^ti.ti:Hrin  snare  achievements,     be  demonstrated  by  examination  of  the 

^»t3^"'-=  44    i?h2^£^no  wty^ll^J^nedTfSSS    current  U.S.  defen^px^ture^  Within  toe 

967  :::::::::::::::::::"" »    of  2  str«M  Mid  aggressive  space  program,     next  decade,  this  Nation  will  be  faced 

1968:::::: S    ^HmiSSfv   no  on^SL  bTSre^  toe    with  the  prospect  of  an  ever-increasing 

^     }|??:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::--  «  fXT^rseZ'^liet^^L^e^Zlnt^ut  vuinerabmty  ,«>f  ^J^VaSTL'S^S? 

1971 H    :t!l_-  .„  nrPKPntlv  everv  indication  of  a     systems.  This  includes  land,  sea,  and  mt 

r/rf "" :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  I  S^vf/t  S^Et lo  SSStain  a  based  systems,  vulnerability  ^  not  the 

^^:::Z --    SSel  of  activity  ms^sde^ice  and    ^  ^^,  t/S^^^^^jr  uS 

United  states:  ,,        rS?i*VStion  of  this  country,  however.     States  is  now  seeing  it  as  imperative  to 

I'sel ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  |  h  J^e^^^Sf^^  XiS'd^  that  move  forward  m  developing  a  sp^borne 

19m::::::::::::: «    w^have  StSTye-  on  toe  sltiiation:     defense  poeture  as  rapidly  as  ^ble- 

llfo ::::::::::::::::::::::  *»  but  i^iiSst  that  we  seem  to  have     to  stipulate  toe  pfec^„^I};«?^*"'j; 

7?:::::::::::::::::::: ^  J^^oJedthe  implications.  of  a  spacebome  de'e°«e^oi<ibe  ven^ 

TeVf"" :::::::::::::::::::::::::    I  '^S^vlet  space  effort  continues  to  difficult   and   Perha^somewlm^  aca- 

•'" in  be  pursued  in  an  orderly  fashion  in  denuc.  But  it  Is  p<»lble  to  d^e  t^^ 

Tot.1 555  "     ^  ,  1    ^th  toe  support  general  scope  and  character  of  such  a 

.^^.T.-^z^^-^^^r^  T^^^^pf-^  ==SF^— 

accounts   for  tne   wiae  m,i»uu.  President's  Science  Adviser.  In  a  maga-  cetera.                                       „^^K„rT,A 

'»?SjRU33ian3U„ear,P«.hadreco,-  S  m.*^ew  in  October  o,  .»,!,  he  ,^Se^4.SSS?^^°',„t  K^SS 

nized  their  distinct  lack  of   technical  pointed  out  that.  sateSsl^  mlssUes. 

strengto.    But    the    U.S.S.R.    met    this  we  as  a  society  have  '^o*  j'^^^.^^i^K^^  "^^Jf  S?eCm^i  of  a  spacebome 

handicap  with  a  Afm  determij^ti«i  «jd  able  to^-^up  ^o  what  the  'utt^^^the  ^^^jj^  f^JJ^^  ^^  ^,trol  system^ 

a  dedicated  drive  to  achieve  Parity  w^th  ^^^J^^^.^^  is  aa  good  as  mine.  Fourth,  development  of  space  support 

even  toe  most  technically  developed  na-  ^  time  your  guess  is      «««  vehicles   including   a   reusable  booster 

tions  of  the  worid.  Their  succe^  in  He  furtoer  emphasized  toat  although  ^         shuttile,  space  tug,  and  taxi, 

space  have  therefore  been  a  matter  of  gpace  activity  has  been  very  worthwhile,  ^j^  deveK^ment  of  semipermanent 

great  national  pride— a  pride  shared  by  ^.j^g    situation    is    now    changing.    He  ^^  stations  capable  of  supporting  ex- 

the  vast  majority  of  the  population^  stressed  that:  tended  manned  operations. 

The  Soviet  space  feats  have  served  to  ^ties  are  changing  and  just  exactly  development  of  manned  space 

demonstrate    to    toe    world    that    the  ^^  ^^^  ^       ^^d  what  we  want  to  ^^^.^^i '  7pxDertise 

U.S.S.R.  should  not  be  placed  second  to  ^^^            i^  something  that  la  going  to  operations  expertise 

anyone  in  the  field  of  modem  sc  ence  ^^^,  J  be  decided  in  thu  larger  social  From  ^'^^^^XJ?^?  iS  imSeSIteS 

and  technology.  And  today  there  is  no  context.  elements  listed  above  it  i?^™™^f?®^ 

question  but  that  toe  prestige  of  the  situation  when  toe  evident  toat  toe  work  of  N Jf  ^  ooujj^ 

Soviet  Union  has  grown  immeasurably  "  Jtfprfident^  Science  Adviser  can  furtoer  developed  by  our  deferise  com 

as  a  result  of  their  many  space  successes.  ^\f  ^^it^he  Toes  S>t  toow.  munity   if   so   desired,   especially   wito 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  taken  great  pride  m  sayis  ^^J^^^^  °°;t  ^^at  some  of  items  3.  4.  5,  and  6. 

space  accomplishments  and  toe  country  Let  us  look  lurwier 
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This  illustrative  discussion  of  our  fu- 
ture space  posture  emphasizes  my  point — 
the  NASA  mission  must  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  the  Nation's  total  space  capabil- 
ity and  space  needs.  The  entire  NASA 
complex  of  industries,  Government  oper- 
ations, facilities,  and  procedures,  as  it  has 
displayed  to  the  world  a  technological 
excellence  without  equal,  is  as  vital  to  our 
future  security  as  the  American  foot  sol- 
dier. It  must  also  be  emphasized  that 
this  relationship  is  only  indirect;  in  no 
way  should  or  will  NASA  violate  its  di- 
rection to  stay  out  of  the  military  arena. 

But  now  this  same  complex  is  dying  a 
lingering  death  due  in  part  to  a  general 
lack  of  recognition  of  the  relationship 
between  the  civilian  space  program  and 
the  overall  defense  posture  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

As  we  witnessed  in  the  Apollo  program, 
merely  setting  the  initial  goal  is  a  minus- 
cule portion  of  the  total  task.  And  just 
as  it  took  an  entire  decade  to  achieve  our 
objective,  it  may  very  well  take  a  full  10 
years  to  achieve  a  superior  spaceborne 
military  system.  I  feel  I  am  quite  safe  in 
predicting  that  such  a  system  will  never 
be  developed  if  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram is  not  permitted  to  continue  to  con- 
tribute. Viewed  from  another  angle,  the 
military  simply  does  not  have  the  budget, 
the  expertise,  and,  in  fact,  even  the  char- 
ter, to  develop  the  total  system.  Clearly, 
by  cutting  back  the  NASA  program  we 
are  relegating  such  an  essential  system 
to  the  status  of  a  pipedream. 

A  spaceborne  defense  system  is  achiev- 
able in  terms  of  current  technology  and 
presently  foreseeable  advances.  The  first 
nation  that  seriously  imdertakes  to  de- 
velop and  put  into  operation  such  a  sys- 
tem will  undoubtedly  bring  about  a  shift 
in  the  entire  balance  of  global  power. 
The  nation  with  such  a  capability  at  its 
command  could  conceivably  represent 
the  single  major  international  power  for 
the  next  decade  If  not  through  the  rest 
of  the  centiUT. 

I  emphasize  that  the  sufBciency  of  our 
investment  in  space  cannot  be  deter- 
mined merely  in  terms  of  domestic  pri- 
orities but,  as  my  discussion  illustrates, 
by  such  major  considerations  as  global 
power  relationships.  We  mxist  keep  in 
mind  that  we  cannot  operate  in  the 
vacuum  which  takes  into  accoimt  only 
internal  needs.  In  the  real  world,  this 
Nation's  priorities  must  be  established 
not  only  in  terms  of  domestic  priorities 
but  with  regard  to  achieving  an  effective 
foreign  policy — a  major  ingredient  of 
which  is  our  military  strength  and  capa- 
bility. Without  our  military  strength, 
and  it  goes  without  saj^g,  a  superior 
capability  in  space,  this  country  will 
reach  the  point  where  we  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  emerge  from  a  politics^  con- 
frontation with  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives intact.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  confrontation  be  in  the  Middle  East 
or  Western  Europe  or  the  Caribbean. 

These  fsuitors  have  long  been  appreci- 
ated by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  seen 
it  in  the  sustained  drive  by  the  n.S.SJl. 
to  truly  increase  and  modernize  her 
technological  and  scientific  capability. 
And  most  assiu'edly  we  have  seen  it  in 
the  Soviet  dedication  to  space.  Where 


our  strategic  military  posture  has  been 
one  of  defense  in  order  to  assure  the 
necessary  balance  and  capability,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  continued  in  a  driving 
pursuit  of  not  only  defensive  systems 
but  major  offensive  systems — not  the 
least  of  which  have  included  some  highly 
sophisticated  and  advanced  spaceborne 
systems. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  cl£um  that  its  space  effort  is  scientific 
in  character,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the 
missions  pursued  carry  military  appli- 
cations. Soviet  work  in  two  fields,  com- 
munications and  meteorology,  comes  im- 
mediately to  mind.  Specifically,  the  So- 
viet Union  was  the  first  nation  in  the 
world  to  put  into  operation  a  domestic 
commimications  satellite  system.  The 
system  has  now  been  functioning  since 
1965.  While  in  the  field  of  meteorology, 
the  Soviets  have  achieved  international 
recognition  for  their  work  in  sensor  tech- 
nology. In  fact,  many  of  the  Russian 
weather  pictures  originally  exchanged 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  contained  pictures  of  higher  reso- 
lution than  the  U.S.  meteorological  sat- 
ellites were  able  to  produce. 

By  integrating  the  meteorological  and 
communications  satellite  systems,  the 
Soviet  Union  now  has  available  a  weath- 
er reporting  and  prediction  system  as 
advanced  as  any  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Furthermore,  the  next  gen- 
eration of  sensors  which  are  now  under 
development  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  thought 
to  be  aimed  at  measuring  temperatures 
and  moisture  at  various  altitudes  in  ad- 
dition to  permitting  the  complete  de- 
piction of  ground  features  through 
cloud  cover.  We  must  recognize  that  ac- 
ciu-ate  weather  data  is  absolutely  vital  to 
the  optimvun  utilization  of  military 
forces.  It  is  no  secret  in  fact  that  weather 
service  is  as  essential  to  army,  navy,  and 
air  force  movements  as  it  is  to  the  agri- 
cultiu-al  industries.  Clearly,  this  activity, 
although  represented  in  a  commercial 
or  civilian  vein,  has  heavy  carryover  into 
military  applications. 

The  military  value  of  Soviet  work  In 
the  fields  of  navigation,  tra£Bc  control, 
geodesy,  and  mapping  is  no  less  evident. 
Again,  effort  on  these  systems  is  not 
specifically  labeled  as  military,  but  this 
activity  certainly  relates  to  the  military 
mission.  As  an  example,  work  on  geodesy 
could  contribute  directly  to  developing 
the  data  base  for  precision  missile  tar- 
geting. And  it  is  no  secret  that  military 
operations  are  large  volume  users  of 
highly  accurate  maps. 

It  is  also  of  major  consequence  that  the 
Soviet's  military  observation  satellite 
activity  under  the  Kosmos  program  rep- 
resents the  largest  single  element  in 
Soviet  space  operations.  These  photo- 
graphic reconnaissance  missions  fly 
throughout  most  of  the  year  and  pro- 
vide the  U.S.SJI.  with  virtually  contin- 
uous global  coverage.  Although  the 
Kosmos  program  files  lumianned  or  auto- 
mated satellites,  there  continues  to  be 
speculation  that  even  the  manned  Soviet 
spacecraft  carry  extensive  mission  work 
associated  with  military  observation  re- 
search and  development  tasks.  The  point 
is    worth     reemphasizing — the     Soviet 


Union  files  the  largest  number  of  photo- 
graphic payloads  of  any  world  nation 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect, 
given  the  high  priority  these  satellites 
continue  to  enjoy,  that  the  Russians  are 
receiving  a  sizable  "dividend"  on  their 
investment. 

Two  of  the  Soviet  space  systems,  how- 
ever, have  thrust  the  U.S.S  Jl.  far  beyond 
this  coimtry  in  terms  of  UJS.  capability: 
the  Soviet  Union  has  both  an  orbital 
bombardment  system  and  a  space-based 
interceptor/destruct  system  for  which 
there  are  no  U.S.  counterpart  systems. 
The  fractional  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem— FOBS — has  been  flown  in  the  So- 
viet Union  since  1966  with  a  total  of  16 
flights  being  recorded  through  last  year. 
Although  U.S.  experts  have  doubted  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  FOBS  system, 
its  presence  in  the  Soviet  inventory 
greatly  complicates  U.S.  planning,  rhe 
advantage  of  these  vehicles  is  that  they 
are  able  to  fly  multiple  routes  including 
using  a  depressed  trajectory.  This  advan- 
tage both  reduces  early  warning,  and 
complicates  detection  system  operation 
and  location. 

The  same  large  launch  vehicle  which 
puts  up  the  FOBS  is  also  used  to  launch 
satellites  capable  of  making  a  close  pass 
by  another  satellite,  presumably  for  pur- 
poses of  flight  inspection  and  potentially 
for  destruction.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
xmdertaken  several  of  these  intercept 
missions  on  its  own  spacecraft.  The 
threat  of  such  a  capability  is  to  be  able 
to  deny  the  use  of  space  to  other  nations. 
And  what  must  be  recognized  is  that  the 
United  States  has  no  capability  com- 
parable to  either  the  FOBS  or  intercep- 
tor/destruct system.  Furthermore,  the 
Russians  can  be  expected  to  continue  to 
fully  exploit  these  two  concepts. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  expected 
to  pursue  the  development  of  space  sys- 
tems and  space  technology  on  a  much 
wider  basis  than  the  FOBS  and  inter- 
ceptor/destruct satellite  series.  The 
work  will  be  aimed  at  fiu-ther  enhancing 
the  military  usefulness  of  space  in  a 
number  of  ways  which  are  nonaggres- 
sive  and  in  complete  accord  with  exist- 
ing space  treaties.  There  Is,  therefore, 
strong  likelihood  that  the  Soviet  space 
capability  will  be  greatly  expanded 
through  introduction  of  the  use  of  high- 
energy  fuels,  nuclear  propulsion  sys- 
tems, reusable  shuttle  vehicles,  and  per- 
manent orbiting  stations. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  urgent  ques- 
tions of  the  future  direction  of  the  So- 
viet program  relates  to  the  pace  of  their 
development  of  reusable  ferry  vehicles 
equivalent  to  the  American  space  shut- 
tle. The  U.S.S  Jl.  is  repeatedly  on  record 
to  the  effect  that  single-use  rockets  are 
obsolescent  and  that  ultimate  economies 
in  space  lie  in  the  reuse  of  booster  ve- 
hicles. The  question  of  their  developing  a 
space  shuttle  is  thus  one  of  timing.  But 
considering  the  large  dimensions  of  the 
Soviet  space  program,  there  Is  excellent 
justification  for  the  early  investment  in 
this  type  of  a  reusable  vehicle. 

In  all  the  preceding  discussion,  I  have 
tended  to  Ignore  the  major  emphasis  the 
Soviet  Union  has  placed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  place,  on  manned  space  filght.  In 
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^nite  of  the  setback  in  the  Soyuz  program 
S  the  death  of  the  three  Russian 
cosmonauts,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  stated  that 
the  Soyuz/Salyut  effort  has  in  no  sense 
reached  its  limit  of  usefulness  in  the 
Sjviet  manned  program.  There  are  ad- 
ditional indications  that  these  two  vehi- 
cles will  continue  to  serve  as  both  an  ex- 
nerimental  test  bed  and  a  preoperational 
manned  station.  These  vehicles  are  ex- 
pected to  pave  the  way  toward  the  con- 
sb-uction  of  a  permanent  manned  sta- 
tion in  the  mid-1970's.  Furthermore,  the 
long-term  support  of  manned  operations 
which  will  be  requh-ed  should  provide  ad- 
ditional impetus  to  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  fully  reusable  space  shuttle 
I  emphasize,  therefore,  that  manned 
planetary  flight  consistently  remains  the 
avowed  Soviet  goal  year  after  year.  I  can 
only  speculate  that  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose in  such  activity  is  to  make  the 
solar  system  a  Soviet  domain  and  any 
potentially  habitable  bodies  Soviet  out- 
posts. . 

A  number  of  points  should  be  empha- 
sized in  summary. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  now  built  up  a 
complex  of  industry,  experience,  and 
manpower  talent  which  Is  fuUy  capable 
of  supporting  their  present  high  level  of 
space  activity.  There  is  also  no  reason 
to  expect  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  any 
plans  for  retrenchment  In  this  fleld.  In 
fact,  even  further  growth  should  be  ex- 
pected considering  that  over  the  15-year 
lifetime  of  the  Soviet  space  program  each 
subsequent  year  has  seen  greater  activ- 
ity than  the  year  preceding. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
space  programs  have  interacted,  and  wUl 
continue  to  interact,  very  closely  with 
one  another.  As  a  result,  there  is  specu- 
lation that  the  current  debates  within 
this  country  on  space  stations,  space 
shuttles,  unmanned  application  flights, 
military  space,  and  deep  space  explora- 
tion have  been  raised  as  points  for  major 
debate  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  beyond  these  points,  much  of  the 
similarity  ends.  In  terms  of  the  number 
of  flights,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sur- 
passed the  United  States  in  annual  mis- 
sions in  both  civilian  and  military  space 
flights  every  year  for  the  past  6  years. 
And  with  regard  to  dollars  budgeted,  the 
continuing  reduction  in  space  invest- 
ment in  this  Nation  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  budget  increases  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  enjoyed  every  year  since  their  pro- 
gram's inception. 

In  some  respects,  the  primary  differ- 
ence  between  the   United   States   and 
U.S.S.R  pursuit  of  space  is  one  of  spirit 
and  attitude.  In  total,  the  space  achieve- 
ments of  the  United  States  have  been  by 
far  the  more  prestigious,  spectacular,  and 
socially  useful.  And  this  does  not  even 
begin  to  take  into  account  the  tech- 
nology the  NASA  program  has  injected 
into    the   DOD   space    effort.    Yet   the 
United  States  continues  to  waver  in  its 
commitment  to  space  with  the  resultant 
deterioration  of  our  technical  and  scien- 
tific capability. 

In  contrast,  and  in  spite  of  the  Soyuz 
11  deaths,  the  U.S.S.R.  continues  with  its 
comprehensive  space  research  addressed 


to  a  broad  number  of  manned  and  un- 
manned mission  goals.  In  fact,  at  the 
very  time  when  Uie  U.S.  manned  space 
program  wiU  be  winding  down  in  19'73. 
the  Soviet  manned  program  is  expected 
to  resume  once  again  in  a  comprehensive 
research  effort  encompassing  earth  re- 
sources, space  phenomena,  spacecraft 
systems    development    and    biomedical 

studies.  ,  ..  ^ 

Unless  the  full  consequences  of  the 
U  S  space  program  cutbacks  are  recog- 
nized, this  country  will  be  faced  with 
the    most   severe   of    consequences.    In 
terms   of   peaceful   economic   competi- 
tion in  high  technology  industries  this 
country  wUl  relinquish  its  leadership. 
The  disadvantage  the  United  States  is 
now  experiencing  in  the  fleld  of  aviation 
will   soon   characterize   its   conduct   in 
space  as  well.  But  potentially  the  most 
tragic  outgrowth  of  space  cutbacks  could 
be  the  ultimate  threat  to  oiu-  national 
security.  ^       .... 

It  will  matter  UtUe  that  priorities 
were  reordered  or  domestic  injustices  re- 
dressed if  the  balance  of  global  power 
is  no  longer  controlled  by  this  Nation. 
In  some  respects  we  have  already  chosen 
a  path  destined  to  imperU  our  national 
security.  But  through  fuller  realization 
of  the  facts,  I  am  confldent  the  coiu-se 
can  be  reversed. 


AMERICAN  MILITARY  SYSTEM  R^ 
INTRODUCING  U.S.  CARCASS  BEEF 
IN  MILITARY  COMMISSARIES 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time supporter  of  "Buy  American,"  I 
have  been  extremely  concerned  to  learn 
that  our  own  American  military  purchas- 
ing system  has  at  times  been  dereUct  in 
this  field.  During  a  visit  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  last  summer  when  we  toured 
military  commissaries,  we  were  amazed 
and  alarmed  to  find  that  an  extremely 
smaU  quantity  of  American  beef  was  be- 
ing offered  for  sale  to  our  own  American 
miUtary  servicemen  and  their  depend- 

Looking  further  into  this  matter,  I  re- 
quested from  our  military  purchasing  au- 
thorities the  exact  quantities  of  U.S. 
procured  beef  versus  the  quantities  of 
offshore  procured  beef  sold  in  our  mili- 
tary commissaries  over  the  past  year.  I 
was  distressed  to  learn  that  during  the 
period  we  purchased  from  the  countries 
of  Ireland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Austria, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia, 
over  23,253,000  pounds  of  beef  compared 
with  only  2,257,626  pounds  of  beef  grovm 
by  the  American  cattle  farmer. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
buying  more  than  90  percent  of  the  beef 
sold  in  American  military  commissaries 
to  our  American  troops  stationed  in 
Europe  from  sources  other  than  the 
United  States.  Something  is  definitely 
wrong  here,  for  it  is  the  American  cattle- 
man who  pays  the  taxes  to  operate  this 
Government  and— I  migh';  add— support 
our  military  throughout  the  world. 


I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  today 
from  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Eifler,  com- 
manding general,  U.S.  Theater,  Army 
Support  Command,  Europe,  advising  me 
that  the  military  is  in  the  process  of  rein- 
troducing U.S.  carcass  beef  in  some  mili- 
tary commissaries.  This  action  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  present  quantities  of 
U  S  beef  which  Eire  currenUy  offered  for 
sale  as  primal  cuts.  General  Eifler  has 
assured  me  that,  if  prices  of  U.S.  beef 
and  in-country  beef  remain  comparable, 
U.S.  carcass  beef  will  be  extended  to  aU 
military  commissaries. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction: 
I  commend  the  Army  and  other  agencies 
responsible  for  rectifying  a  situation 
which,  in  my  judgment,  was  badly  out 
of  balance.  . 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers)  . 

Mr  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentieman  from  Alabama,  for  his  long- 
time interest  in  this  subject.  Indeed,  the 
beef  and  catUemen  of  America  are  for- 
tunate to  have  his  attention  and  repre- 
sentation in  this  body. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

PRESIDENT  IS  EXCEEDING 
POWERS  OF  HIS  OFFICE 
(Mr  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  miii- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  again 
to  opijose,  in  the  strongest  manner  possi- 
ble the  current  reescalation  of  the  war  in 
Soutiieast  Asia  by  both  North  Vietnam  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  We  cannot  ex- 
ert any  power  of  decision  over  the  North 
Vietnamese,  however,  we  are  empowered 
to  exercise  control  over  the  decision- 
making of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  is  currently  committed,  by  the 
Executive,  to  a  new  course  of  action  in 
this  war  that  no  longer  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Congress,  which  passed  a.nd 
rescinded— under  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced in  March  of  1968— tiie  Gulf  of 
Tonkin    resolution.    Furthermore,    the 
President  has  ignored  the  provisions  of 
the   Mansflelcl   amendment,   passed   by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House   and 
thereby  ignored  the  expressed  direction 

of  this  body. 

The  President  has  conducted  this  ad- 
venture in  a  dictatorial  fashion,  acting 
on  his  own  witi.out  prior  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  which  violates  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress 
which  has  the  sole  right  to  "declare  war 
and  "to  make  rules  for  the  rsgulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces"  of  the  United 
States   Unless  the  President  comes  be- 
fore the  Congress  to  seek  specific  legisla- 
tive   authorization    for    the    continued 
prosecution  of  the  war,  he  has  exceeded 
the  powers  of  his  office.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress must  undertake  steps  to  prevent 
the  further  erosion  of  our  constitutional 
duties  and  powers. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  wars  have  their  hor- 
rors and  shocks.  However.  In  this  war 
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which  Americans  have  watched  and 
read  about  in  their  homes  every  night 
for  the  past  10  years,  we  have  had  to 
endure  one  cruel  shock  after  another. 
The  Gulf  of  TonUn  incident,  the  Tet 
offensive,  the  Mylai  massacre,  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion,  the  clandestine  war  in 
Laos,  the  drug  abuse  problem,  the  Penta- 
gon papers,  and  now  this  latest  reescala- 
tion  have  all  profoundly  shocked  the 
American  people.  The  Nation  has  been 
divided  by  the  war,  national  priorities 
have  been  altered  drastically,  our  deficit 
balance  of  payments  has  Increased  dsui- 
gerously  and  even  the  sacred  balance 
between  the  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  damaged  by  this 
war.  The  Indochina  war  has  caused  the 
United  States  to  lose  its  preeminent  po- 
sition of  moral  leadership  in  the  family 
of  nations  and  has  caused  a  serious  lack 
of  trust  in  the  American  people  for  their 
public  officials. 

I  need  not  review  at  this  late  date 
the  scaling  down  of  our  objectives  in 
Vietnam.  The  record  shows  that  it  has 
been  a  long  process  necessitated  as  much 
by  our  failure  on  the  battlefield  as  by 
our  failure  at  the  negotiating  table.  Our 
Government  is  supposedly  committed  to 
a  prompt  withdrawal,  yet  we  are  now 
involved  in  a  massive  air  war  which  can 
only  mean  that  our  involvement  is 
changing  the  arena  from  one  on  the 
ground  to  one  in  the  air.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  fight  a  war  that,  if  fought 
at  all,  should  be  fought  by  the  Vietna- 
mese. All  the  studies  which  I  have  read 
indicate  that  the  kind  of  heavy  bombing 
which  we  are  doing  at  this  very  moment 
is  of  questionable  strategic  value  at  best. 

The  President  is  apparently  willing 
to  jeopardize  the  lives  of  sulditional 
Americans,  jeopardize  the  lives  of  the 
growing  ranks  of  our  POWs  and  MIA's, 
and  risk  the  involvement  of  other  na- 
tions in  this  conflict  in  the  hope  of 
achieveing  the  elusive  goal  of  winning 
the  war.  We  cannot  afford  these  risks. 
The  ultimate  outcome  of  this  ill-fated 
war  will  be  the  same- whether  we  stay 
1  more  day  or  1  more  year.  The  best 
way  for  us  to  protect  our  remaining 
troops  is  to  get  them  out  now. 

More  than  25  years  ago  an  American 
statesman  said: 

Older  men  declare  war.  But  It  Is  the  youtb 
that  must  fight  and  die  and  It  Is  the  youth 
who  must  Inherit  the  tribulations,  the  sor- 
rows and  the  triumphs  that  are  the  after- 
math of  war. 

A  generation  of  young  Americans  has 
fought  and  died  in  this  war;  we  have  al- 
ready inherited  the  bitterness  and  the 
divisiveness  of  this  cruel  war.  The  suffer- 
ing can  only  be  deepened  by  the  Presi- 
dent's prolonging  of  the  war. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  spent 
the  majority  of  my  time  working  to  de- 
velop methods  that  we,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people,  could  uti- 
lize to  alter  the  current  policies  of  the 
Executive.  The  American  people,  accord- 
ing to  every  sampling  of  opinion,  want 
velop  methods  that  we,  the  Representa- 
tives we  must  totally  involve  ourselves 
with  this  important  task.  It  is  time,  high 
time,  for  the  Congress  to  reassert  its  role 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and  to  be 


responsive  to  the  will  of  its  electorate. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  say  enough  and  to  end 
this  war  and  to  end  it  now. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Seiberlinc)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes.    

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ob- 
tained this  special  order  to  attempt  to  do 
the  impossible — to  give  adequate  recog- 
nition to  the  accomplishments  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  F.  Bradford  Morse, 
of  Massachusetts.  How  can  we  sum  up 
in  1  hour  his  11  years  in  the  Congress 
and  his  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
public  service? 

As  you  know,  Brad  Morsb  will  leave 
this  Chamber  in  a  few  days  to  accept  the 
position  of  Undersecretary  General  for 
Political  and  General  Assembly  Affairs 
at  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  one  man  has  held 
this  position  in  the  past — the  late  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche.  We  all  know  the  record  of 
commitment  to  peace  and  human  imder- 
standing  which  distinguished  that  great 
American.  I  believe  there  could  be  no 
better  choice  to  fill  those  spacious  shoes 
than  Brad  Morse. 

Brad  has  been  a  conscientious  and 
effective  legislator  and  representative  of 
the  people  diuing  his  tenure  in  the  Con- 
gress. As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts congressional  delegation,  I  know 
firsthand  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
which  has  characterized  his  every  en- 
deavor. 

Early  in  his  career,  Brao  singled  out 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs  as  one  of  pri- 
mary importance — and  one  which  des- 
perately needed  the  logic  and  clearhead- 
ed analysis  which  Brad  brought  to  every 
issue.  The  combination  of  objectivity  and 
commonsense  we  saw  every  day  in  the 
Congress  will,  I  believe,  insure  his  suc- 
cess in  his  new  and  crucially  important 
position  at  the  United  Nations. 

Brad  Morse's  overriding  concern  in  the 
Congress  has  been  the  quest  for  peace. 
First  elected  to  the  Congress  in  1960, 
Brad  has  been  an  early  and  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  a  settlement  of  the  tragic  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia.  He  was  widely 
credited  as  the  principle  architect  of  the 
deescalation  strategy  for  lessening  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  with  which 
President  Johnson  drew  the  North  Viet- 
nEimese  into  necotiations  in  the  spring  of 
1968.  During  the  91st  Congress,  he  was 
the  chairman  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law.  Brad  also  served  as 
a  congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation at  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva,  and  has  contrib- 
uted valuable  time  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Relations,  as  director 
of  the  Pan  American  Development  Foun- 
dation, and  as  a  delegate  to  many  U.S. 
interparliamentary  conferences. 

But  above  all.  Brad  Morse  is  a  man  of 
character.  Bom  in  the  mil]  town  of  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  Brad  grew  up  to  serve  his 
country  in  the  infantry  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  After  the  war,  he  grad- 


uated from  Boston  University  Law 
School,  and  taught  at  BU  for  4  years. 

Brad  came  to  Washington  as  counsel 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  later  was  chief  assistant  to 
Massachusetts  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
staU.  In  1958,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  as  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  expertise  he  gained  in  these  posi- 
tions earned  him  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  voters,  as  demonstrated  by  his 
election  to  the  Congress  in  1960.  Since 
then,  that  esteem  has  grown  as  the  Fifth 
Massachusetts  District  returned  him 
consistently  to  the  Congress. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  benefited 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  voters  of  the 
Fifth  District.  Brad's  thoughtful  and 
well-articulated  argxmients  have  always 
carried  great  weight  in  this  body  and 
throughout  the  Natlcn. 

Brad's  departiu^  will  diminish  the 
luster  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  cannot  help  but  Increase  the  stature 
of  the  United  Nations.  Brad,  on  behalf  of 
all  of  our  colleagues,  godspeed  in  this 
most  recent  stage  of  your  illustrious 
career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement  from 
George  Bush,  and  other  material,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statbmxnt  of  Ambassador  Qeorgz  Bush 

I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  of  Secretary 
Oeneral  Kurt  Waldhelm's  selection  of  Repre- 
sentative Bradford  Morse  as  Under  Secretary 
Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  former  colleague  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  know  him  as  an  extremely 
able,  dynamic  and  personable  Individual.  His 
strong  and  decisive  nature  and  a  long-time 
Interest  In  foreign  affairs  should  get  him  off 
to  a  good  start  in  carrying  out  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  International  clvU  service.  With  a 
rich  background  in  the  legal,  academic  and 
legislative  fields.  Brad  Morse  will  work  well 
with  the  Secretary  General  and  his  other 
executive  appointees.  I  wish  him  well  In  hla 
new  career. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
"New  Lite"  at  the  U.N. 

The  appointment  of  Representative  F. 
Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts  to  be  an 
Under  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions arouses  mixed  feelings.  As  top-ranking 
American  In  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  Mr.  Morse 
will  be  replacing  the  late  Ralph  J.  Bunche, 
though  his  duties  will  not  be  Identical  with 
Mr.  Bunche's.  Many  at  Turtle  Bay  and  else- 
where will  regret  that  President  Nixon  did 
not  designate  an  experienced  diplomat  for  the 
post. 

Another  cause  for  regret  at  home  will  be 
the  further  depletion  of  the  ranks  of  liberal, 
Internationalist  Republicans  In  the  House, 
where  Mr.  Morse  had  buUt  an  Impressive 
record  and  twelve  years  of  seniority.  The 
qualities  that  made  hUn  an  able  and  useful 
member  of  the  Ho\ise  and  of  its  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  will  serve  Mr.  Morse  well 
as  Under  Secretary  Oeneral  for  Political  and 
General  Assembly  Affairs. 

Mr.  Morse  will  be  joining  the  Secretariat 
under  the  new  Secretary  Oeneral,  Kurt  Wald- 
heim,  who  says  he  wishes  to  "breathe  new 
life"  Into  the  organization.  Mr.  Waldhelm 
has  offered  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
the  job  of  Under  Secretary  General  for  Polit- 
ical Affairs  and  Decolonization  and  has 
named  the  U.N.'8  first  woman  Assistant  Sec- 
retary General — Mrs.  Helvl  Sipila  of  Finland. 

With  experience,  Mr.  Morse  no  doubt  will 
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riischarge  his  U.N.  duties   with   distinction 
5^  he  will  be  missed  on  Capitol  HiU. 

EDirOKIAI. 

cihiect-  Brad  Morse  of  the  U.N. 

Republican  Congressman  P.  Bradford 
Morse  is  leaving  the  Massachusetts  Congres- 
S  delegation.  On  May  Ist.  the  veteran 
awmalter  will  become  the  highest  ranking 
American  within  the  framework  of  the 
united  Nations. 

WEEI  congratulates  Brad  Morse  on  his 
aopolntment  to  the  post  of  Undersecretary 
oeneral  for  Political  and  Oeneral  Assembly 
Ss  and  thinks  President  NUon  did  weU 
to  recommending  Morse  for  the  Important 
lob  The  outgoing  Congressman's  achieve- 
ments have  been  recognized  by  WEEI  In  the 
oast  on  a  number  of  occasions,  we  found 
Brad  Morse  in  the  vanguard  of  thought  on 
imnortant  international  issues. 

It  was  January  16,  1969,  and  Washington 
and  Peking  seemed  worlds  apart.  Pace  to  face 
dlDlomacy  was  out  of  the  question,  but  not 
to  Brad  Morse.  Speaking  In  Haverh'Jl,  tUe 
Congressman  called  for  opening  conversa- 
tions with  the  Chinese.  Morse  said  he  was 
sure  his  proposals  wovUd  raise  some  eyebrows, 
but  that  he  stUl  felt  the  talks  "would  be 
good  for  the  United  SUtes  and  for  the  cause 
of  world  peace."  Aa  they  aay.  the  rest  is 

^'p^y  a  year  before  President  Johnson 
limited  American  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  a  means  of  getting  the  Pans  peace 
talks  underway.  Congressman  Morse  had  al- 
ready proposed  offering  a  gradual  lessening 
of  the  air  raids  provided  negotiations  got 

Forward  looking  proposals  like  these  and 
an  aU-round  progressive  phUosophy  made 
Brad  Morse  a  very  good  Congressman.  Now 
he  moves  on  to  UJI.  headquarters  to  New 
York  to  fill  the  position  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  Replacing  the 
late  Dr.  Bunche  is  a  large  task,  but  WEEI 
feels  P.  Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusette  U 
up  to  the  lob. 


Man  n*  the  News:    P.   Bradford   Morse— 
A  More  Worldly  View 
(By  Michael  J.  Berlin) 
Washington.— Why   would   a   50-year-old 
Congressman    with    pleasure    In    the    role 
pride  in  the  craft  and  a  super-safe  district 
want  to  exchange  aU  that  for  the  serpentine 
upper     reaches     of     the     United     Nations 
bureaucracy?  ^      ,  „       ^ 

Ask  P.  Bradford  Morse,  a  liberal  Repub- 
lican moving  to  New  York  on  May  1  to  be- 
come UN  Undersecretary  General  for  PoUt- 
Ical  and  Oeneral  Assembly  Affairs.  He  tells 
you  of  his  conviction  that  "International 
relations  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  lives 
of  Americans— or  Ghanaians,  for  that  mat- 
ter—than anything  else,"  and  goes  on  to 
explain  that  whUe  he  feels  he  has  left  his 
mark  "In  a  modest  way"  on  the  House, 
"this  job  wUl  be  a  job  of  a  different  sort  .  .  . 
and  clearly  larger." 

Ask  a  colleague,  and  you  learn  that  alter 
11  years  as  the  Representative  from  LoweU, 
Mass.,  Morse  was  bored.  Put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  still  another  tenant  of  the  lower 
chamber  and  you  are  also  Instructed  that 
not  every  ambitious,  hard-working  liberal 
Republican  can  find  happiness  In  a  House 
run  by  Democrats— a  frustration  com- 
pounded by  the  fearful  passage  of  time. 

"At  60.  you  tend  to  stop  being  the  House  s 
bright  young  man."  a  neighboring  legislator 
says. 

At  60.  Frank  Bradford  Morse  seems  a 
bright  middle-aged  man,  friendly,  open, 
plump,  and  bearing  an  uncanny  resemblance 
to  the  comedian.  Jonathan  Winters,  "nie 
major  wall  decoration  of  his  office  here  testi- 
fies to  Morse's  consuming  concern  with  ioT- 
elgn  affairs:  an  Immense  map.  perhaps  8  by 


20  feet,  of  the  world,  which  will  travel  with 
Morse  to  his  new  quarters  on  the  38th  floor 
of  the  UN. 

The  office— the  rank.  If  not  the  precise 
place— last  belonged  to  the  late,  celebrated 
Ralph  Bunche,  and  Morse  got  It  because  he 
asked  for  It.  And  because  three  other  can- 
didates reportedly  turned  It  down,  appar- 
enUy  discouraged  by  the  vagueness  of  the 
duties. 

The  State.  Dept.  had  proposed  two  former 
UN  Ambassadors,  WUllam  Buflum,  now  our 
envoy  to  Lebanon,  and  Richard  Pedersen, 
now  State's  counsel.  UN  Secretary-General 
Kurt  Waldhelm  himself,  asked  Christopher 
PhUllps,  the  No.  2  man  In  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, to  take  the  job. 

President  Nixon  finally  proposed  Morse 
for  It.  but  the  post  Is  formally  Waldhelm's 
to  bestow,  and  that  Is  what  he  did  on  Mon- 
day after  the  two  men  had  their  first  ex- 
tended talk  In  New  York  the  week  before. 
Back  in  his  office  here  the  next  day.  Morse 
seemed  hazy  about  much  of  his  role,  did  not 
expect  to  know  more  "untu  I  talk  further 
with  the  Secretary-General.  We  talked  of  the 
job  only  in  broad  brush  strokes." 

But  the  Congressman  exuded  a  qtilet  con- 
fidence about  the  qualities  he  feels  he  wlU 
carry  with  him  to  New  York,  speaking  of  his 
"peculiar  talent"  for  finding  areas  of  agree- 
ment among  representatives  of  widely  diver- 
gent views. 

Another  gain  for  the  world  organization 
wUl  be  Morse's  splendid  energy,  the  sort  of 
capacity  for  overwork  that  often  carries  poor 
struggling  upwardly  mobUe  boys  to  the  seats 
of  power. 

Bradford  Morse's  first  name  suggest  the 
usual  Important  old  family  connections,  and 
people  often  assume,  without  even  a^lng, 
that  he  Is  descended  from  the  Mayflower 
Bradfords.  Actually,  he  Is  a  third-generation 
American  named  after  the  Bradford  House 
apartments  In  his  native  Lowell.  "My  mother 
liked  the  name." 

His  father,  Frank,  died  when  Morse  waa  9, 
and  he  and  an  older  brother  were  reared  by 
their  mother  Inez.  "We  weren't  poor,  we 
weren't  rich,"  Morse  related.  Nevertheless, 
economic  necessity  sent  him  to  work  at  the 
age  of  16.  "I  was  an  usher  for  a  whUe." 

In  his  late  teens,  Morse,  a  product  of  a 
whoUy  apolitical  famUy  and  upbringing, 
made  a  critical  discovery.  "I  decided  that 
pubUc  affairs  had  Importance.  Vanity  was 
part  of  It.  I  guess.  Any  politician  who  doesn  t 
admit  vanity  la  kidding  hlmseU." 

The  Army  got  him  before  the  electorate, 
however.  During  World  War  n,  Morse  pro- 
gressed from  infantry  private  to  lieutenant. 
Afterwards,  he  went  to  Boston  University 
and  then  to  Its  law  school,  graduating  In 
1949.  He  taught  law  there,  as  weU  as  prac- 
ticing It,  for  the  next  three  years. 

Early  In  the  1940s.  Morse  had  registered  as 
a  Republican,  the  quickest  way  up  for  a 
young  Protestant  politician  In  that  time  and 
to  that  place.  In  1952.  he  won  his  first  elec- 
tion to  the  LoweU  City  Council.  The  next 
year.  Morse  came  to  Washtogton  as  counsel 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
later  moving  toto  the  office  of  Sen.  Leverett 
SaltonstaU  to  become  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
Dubllcan's  chief  assistant.  Morse  s  predeces- 
sor to  the  job  was  Eliot  Richardson,  now 
HEW  Secretary. 

(Richardson  was  and  remains  a  friend  and 
mentor;  It  was  he  who  Is  said  to  have  pushed 
Morse's  name  to  the  White  House  for  the 
UN  post.) 

Prom  the  Senate  job,  Morse  moved  over  to 
the  Dept.  of  Veteran  Affairs  to  become  deputy 
administrator  for  two  years.  In  1960,  he  went 
home  to  run  for  Congress,  seeking  elecUon 
to  a  district  that  was  largely  CathoUc  and 
Democratic.  LoweU  has  sent  him  back  to 
Congress  five  more  times  vrtth  generous 
pluraUtlee.  In  1968.  for  example,  he  got  60 


per  cent  of  the  vote  while  Richard  M.  Nixon 
could  muster  no  more  than  33  per  cent. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  For  one 
thtog  he  is  a  h^py-natured.  friendly  man 
who  openly  relishes  the  Incessant  camaraderie 
of  poUtlcklng.  For  another.  Morse  never  loses 
sight  of  his  constituents;  he  has  always  gone 
back  to  Lowell  on  regular  visits  to  tend  to 
their  needs. 

"I'm  the  Itinerant  politician  from  Massa- 
chusetts." is  a  favorite  Morse  Un«.  Ittoeraat, 
says  a  colleague,  describes  his  verve  and  ani- 
mation: "Brad  loves  to  roam  and  talk  and 
shake  hands." 

There  is  a  contrasttog  side  to  his  charac- 
t«.  however.  CoUeagues  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  State  Dept.  pe<q)le 
who  deal  with  him  there  know  him  as  a 
legislator  who  always  does  his  homework.  He 
has  earned  respect  for  an  abUlty  to  come  up 
with  "good.  soUd  proposals"  in  executive  see- 
alons  and  as  an  able,  careful  engineer  of 
compromise.  ..       j        # 

Early  In  his  career.  Morse  was  a  founder  oi 
the  Wednesday  Group,  a  collection  of  liberal 
House  Republicans;  he  Is  the  last  surviving 
founder.  "There  are  not  many  Uberal  Repub- 
Ucans  left,"  says  Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham 
(D-Bronx),  a  friend  and  admirer.  "Were 
gonna  miss  him." 

Foreign  affairs  attracted  Morae  from  th« 
beglnntog  of  his  House  career.  He  has  at- 
tended totematlonal  conferences  as  a  leg- 
islative delegate,  worked  with  groupa  to- 
volved  to  African  and  Latin  American  affairs 
and  played  a  leading  pole  to  stimulating  the 
debate  on  defense  spending— "my  proudest 
achievement" — and  against  American  to- 
voivement  to  Vietnam. 

There  ia  no  legislation  bearing  Morses 
nam«.  but  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  he  was 
an  important  flgtire  to  mobilizing  Congres- 
sional opposition  to  the  war.  He  led  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  and 
drafted  the  1967  proposal  for  a  partial  bomb- 
ing halt  which  President  Johnson  put  toto 
effect  to  AprU,  1968.  And  he  was  a  supporter 
of  the  unsuccessful  McOovem-Hatflela 
Amendment  which  would  have  set  a  date  for 
withdrawal  of  American  forces. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  his 
friends,  therefore,  when  Morse  turned  up  as 
a  strong  Nixon  man  early  in  1968.  Morse, 
himself,  admits  he  felt  pretty  lonely  In  Mas- 
sachusetts GOP  circles  for  a  while.  But  he 
argues  that  Nixon  was  the  only  candidate  who 
oould  persuade  conservatives  that  America 
must  withdraw  from  Vietnam. 

After  the  convention,  Morse  became  New 
England  coordinator  for  the  Nixon  campaign. 
Early  to  the  new  administration,  his  col- 
leagues thought  they  detected  a  shift  away 
from  his  liberal  foreign  policy  position,  par- 
ticularly on  the  question  of  Vietnam— "sort 
of  smoothing  off  the  sharp  edges,"  says  one 
Democrat. 

Then,  the  word  was  out  that  Morse  waa 
hoping  for  a  State  Dept.  office  as  an  As- 
sUtant  Secretary.  He  failed  there,  but  per- 
severance paid  off  with  the  UN  post,  one  that 
leaves  him  free  to  exercise  hla  Uberal  tocU- 
natlons.  Morse's  contract  runs  for  three  years 
and  it  wiU  be  up  to  Waldhelm  to  decide 
whether  to  renew  It. 

The  job  Morse  has  in  the  UN  does  not  en- 
compass the  duties  assigned  to  Bunche,  who 
was  chief  political  adviser  and  troubleshoot- 
er  in  special  charge  of  UN  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. ^  , 

Morae  wUl  be  just  one  of  several  advisers 
the  American  one— as  there  U  a  Russian  one. 
and  othere.  He  will  run  the  fall  General  As- 
sembly session.  Other  "political  work"  will 
be  added  to  his  assignments.  Waldhelm  has 
said,  without  specifying  Its  nature. 

Whatever  has  to  be  done,  a  number  of  Im- 
portant people  seem  to  feel  that  Morse,  de- 
spite a  lack  of  diplomatic  experience   can 

do  It.  _^ 

Says  Andrew  Oordler.  president  emerlt\w 


^  r\  rv  ir\ 
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of  <3olvunbla  University,  who  was  the  meet 
powerful  American  on  the  staff  of  the  UN 
In  its  early  years,  "Brad's  Intelligent  enough 
to  pick  up  the  necessary  expertise." 

Bingham,  a  diplomat  at  the  UN  a  decade 
ago,  thinks  It  is  slgnlfloant  that  Morse's 
"knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  Is  wide,  and 
(that)  he  has  a  deep  belief  In  the  UN  and 
Its  Importance." 

In  that  role,  Bunche  was  effective  as  an 
International  civil  servant  who  happened  to 
be  American.  Morse  comes  to  the  ofiBce  In  the 
same  costume,  but  as  an  old  Washington 
band  who  can  cue  Waldhelm  on  how  Wash- 
ington might  react  to  controversial  UN 
moves. 

"I'm  not  going  there  as  State's  man  or  as 
Nixon's  man,"  Morse  says  Insistently.  "My 
own  conscience  dictates — and  this  is  the  only 
service  that  the  U.S.  should  or  would  want — 
that  I  be  my  own  man.  There  Is  no  ambiguity. 
The  Secretary-General  gives  the  assign- 
ments." 

Morse,  who  Is  "cordially"  separated  from 
the  former  Vera  Prancesca  CasslUy,  whom  he 
married  In  1955,  looks  forward  to  living  In 
Manhattan.  "I  never  have  enough  time 
when  I'm  visiting."  (But,  he  says,  the 
money— a  base  of  $43,750  a  year — "wUl  be 
tight. ')  He  will,  of  course,  continue  to  see  his 
daughter,  Susanna,  10,  tnd  son  Anthony,  10, 
frequently.  And  then  there's  his  mtislc. 

"I  write  music — melodies,  you  know.  I've 
been  doing  It  for  25  years  for  my  own  enjoy- 
ment— and  this  Is  without  being  able  to  read 
or  write  notes — but  now  I've  Just  finished  the 
score  for  a  mvislcal.  It's  totally  first-rate.  But 
you  can't  say  what  It's  about  .  .  .  the  man 
who  writes  the  words  gets  klnda  nervous 
about  that.  We  hope  to  get  It  produced.  I'm 
afraid  I  won't  have  time  now,  though.  What 
are  the  hours  over  there?  Nlne-to-mldnlght, 
I  guess." 

He  faces  It  all  without  fear.  "I  have  no 
apprehension.  I  hope  I  can  do  a  Job  accord- 
ing to  standards  111  set  which  will  be  pretty 
high.  I've  reasonable  Intellectual  equipment 
that  will  enable  me  to  grasp  the  essentials. 
And  It's  a  Job  ni  do  as  long  as  I'm  convinced 
I  can  make  a  worthwhile  contribution." 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massach'isetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
for  yielding.  First,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  taking  this 
time  to  commend  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  F.  Bradford  Morse. 
I  have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Morse 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  this 
is  my  10th  year. 

He  has  been  a  stalwart,  one  of  oiir 
leaders,  and  a  very  close  personal  friend 
of  mine.  I  want  to  take  this  time  to  laud 
him  for  the  service  that  he  has  rendered 
to  his  Nation  and  to  his  district. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  work  closely 
with  Brad  Morse,  not  only  in  the  formal 
structures  of  Congress  but  in  various  in- 
formal organizations  to  which  we  both 
belong.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have 
never  known  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  possessed  or  expended  more  energy 
in  behalf  of  his  constituents  and  the 
causes  in  which  he  believes. 

Whenever  Brad  Morse  became  involved 
in  something,  his  mere  presence  was  a 
unifying  agent.  He  refused  to  accept  the 
attitude  that  it  cannot  be  done  and 
he  succeeded  In  accwnplishing  what  few 
men  would  even  try.  As  a  result,  he 
earned  the  admiration  and  respect  of 


all  who  knew  him,  regardless  of  party 
identification  or  ideological  persuasion. 
Brad  will  soon  assume  a  post  of  high 
leadership  at  the  United  Nations.  Cer- 
tainly his  expertise  in  foreign  affairs  and 
his  committee  work  within  Congress 
make  him  ideally  suited  for  this  chal- 
lenging position.  I  take  great  comfort  in 
knowing  that  Brad  Morse  will  be  giving 
to  the  United  Nations  what  he  has  given 
us — an  amazing  capacity  to  solve  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  get  things  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
put  into  words  how  much  I  think  of  Brad 
Morse — as  a  statesman  and  as  a  friend. 
He  ranks  among  the  finest  men  ^er  to 
serve  in  this  body  and  we  will  miss  him 
very  deeply.  But  Brad  Morse  taught  us 
to  think  positive,  to  look  forward. 
Though  we  hate  to  see  him  go,  let  us 
thank  him  for  so  much  and  wish  him 
continued  success. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghttysen)  . 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  have  come  to 
know  Mr.  Morse  very  well.  I  have  been 
associated  with  him  closely  since  he 
began  his  service  here  in  Washington, 
and  I  mean  by  that  his  service  In  Wash- 
ington even  prior  to  the  time  that  he 
became  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have 
come  to  have  the  highest  respect  for  his 
capabilities.  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  be 
missed  here  in  the  House,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  but 
take  a  certain  pride  in  the  fact  that  a 
Member  of  this  body  is  going  to  a  posi- 
tion of  very  considerable  responsibility 
at  the  United  Nations.  His  service  will 
be  different,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to 
be  substantial.  He  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  in  a  significant  way 
to  his  country.  I  would  like  to  wish  him 
well. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  for  giving 
us  this  opportunity  to  express  our  best 
wishes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusctts 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Spet^er,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  jdeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  . 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  deepest  sense  of  pride  that  I  join  in 
this  special  order  today  to  honor  my  very 
good  friend  and  colleague,  F.  Bradford 
Morse.  In  his  appointment  as  Under  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  for 
Political  and  General  Assembly  Affairs, 
Brad  has  been  given  the  highest  rank 
held  by  an  American  in  this  interna- 
tional organization.  By  naming  him  to 
replace  the  late  and  extremely  able  Dr. 
Ralph  Bimche,  President  Nixon  has  rec- 
ognized Brad's  hard  work,  undying  en- 
ergy and  commitment  to  his  Nation  and 
to  his  fellow  man. 


When  Brad  and  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress almost  12  years  ago,  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  a  much  different 
place.  Today,  12  years  later,  the  House 
has  changed  dramatically,  and  I  would 
not  be  exaggerating  if  I  attributed  at 
least  some  of  that  change  to  Brad.  With 
untiring  energy  and  devotion.  Brad  has 
charged  into  the  thick  of  almost  every 
major  piece  of  foreign  affairs  legislation 
to  be  considered  by  the  Congress  since 
1961.  His  great  knowledge  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  his  great  mind  have  impressed 
every<Mie  that  has  ever  worked  with  him 
in  this  area,  and  he  has  established  him- 
self as  one  of  the  House's  leading  experts 
not  only  on  Latin  America,  but  on  foreign 
affairs  in  general.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  suggest  and  therefore  must  be  con- 
sidered primarily  responsible  for  the  de- 
escalation  strategy  for  lessening  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Vietnam  which,  of 
course,  resulted  in  the  begiiming  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Talks  in  1968. 

Brad  has  not  confined  his  energies  to 
the  House.  He  has  found  the  time  to  serve 
on  almost  a  score  of  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities of  significance  to  both  the  House 
and  the  Nation,  and  he  has  brought  the 
same  brilliance  and  dedication  to  all  of 
these  organizations.  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  with  him  on  the  Canada- 
United  States  interparliamentary  meet- 
ings, the  Mexican-United  States  inter- 
parliamentary meetings,  and  the  Anglo- 
American  Study  Group  on  African  Af- 
fairs. I  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
he  has  been  a  primary  force  in  the  suc- 
cess of  these  groups. 

Above  everything  else.  Brad  Is  a  gentle- 
man and  a  friend.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  he  could  never  take  a  leisurely 
vacation  because  if  he  stayed  in  one  spot 
long  enough,  he  probably  would  be 
elected  mayor.  His  warmth  and  charm 
are  well  known,  and  when  he  greeted  you 
on  the  way  to  the  floor  with  his  "hi  ya, 
good  friend,"  you  knew  that  these  were 
not  just  hollow  words. 

As  Brad  steps  into  the  leadership  of 
the  United  Nations,  I  will  miss  him  as  a 
friend.  The  House  will  be  giving  up  one 
of  its  most  hard-working  and  knowledge- 
able Members.  The  people  of  Massachu- 
setts' Fifth  District  will  be  losing  a  dedi- 
cated and  able  Congressman.  The  world, 
however,  will  be  gaining  an  outstanding 
leader. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  of- 
fering us  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  service  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse), 
in  this  House.  I  have  worked  with  him 
closely  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  I  have  found  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  imaginative  and  creative 
Members  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  In  my  10  years  of 
service.  He  has  evidenced  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  the  problems  of  our  Nation. 
The  talent  and  judgment  he  has  dis- 
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played  in  the  House  perhaps  explains 
why  he  has  been  selected  for  this  most 
important  and  sensitive  assignment  at 
the  United  Nations.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  will  serve  the 
United  Nations  very  well.  His  will  be  an 
excellent  voice,  not  as  a  U.S.  representa- 
tive, but  as  an  international  civil  servant. 
He  \vill  represent  the  finest  qualities  in 
the  American  tradition  of  selfless  public 

service.  ,  ..^     ,  x,. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 

gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to 
thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
express  the  affection  and  approbation 
which  all  of  us  feel  toward  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse)  . 

I  share  with  all  of  his  friends  here  as 
well  as  friends  at  the  United  Nations  the 
joy  at  the  judgment  that  is  reflected  in 
the  appointment  of  this  outstanding  hu- 
man being,  a  man  who  has  served  his 
country  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  nobly 
and  well,  and  a  man  who  all  of  us  are 
certain  will  serve  mankind  nobly  and  well 
in  this  new  and  most  important  assign- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  my  opinion,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse)  is  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  this  body.  He  is  imag- 
inative, he  Is  creative,  he  is  a  spur,  and 
he  is  a  stimulus.  We  are  sorry  he  is  leav- 
ing and  we  are  going  to  miss  the  gen- 
tleman here. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  body  with  whom 
any  one  of  us  will  agree  100  percent  of 
the  time,  but  even  on  those  occasions 
when  I  found  myself  substantively  in  dis- 
agreement with  Brad,  there  was  never 
an  occasion  in  my  mind  about  his  in- 
tegrity or  about  the  fact  that  he  had 
reached  his  conclusions  for  reasons  that 
were,  as  he  saw  it,  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  whom  he  represented.  This 
meant  not  only  the  people  of  his  district 
of  Massachusetts,  but  also  the  people  in 
the  rest  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world. 

The  breadth  of  knowledge  he  has 
brought  to  this  body  is  going  to  be  sorely 
missed,  because  we  can  never  have  too 
many  able  men— I  think  imfortimately 
we  are  losing  one  of  the  best.  We  can 
always  console  ourselves,  as  we  do  in 
this  type  of  situation,  with  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  mourning  his  death,  but  we 
are  merely  regretting  the  fact  that  he 
goes  from  this  job  to  another  one,  and 
in  this  other  Job  he  will  have  a  chance 
to  bring  to  bear  the  same  capacities 
which  I  and  other  Members  today  have 
noted.  We  are  sure  the  job  on  a  world- 
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wide  basis  at  the  United  Nations  will 
be  better  handled  because  Brad  Morse 
is  Joining  that  organization.  So,  we  are 
saying  not  goodbye  but  we  are  saying 
with  regret  as  he  leaves  us,  au  revoir. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  for  his  com- 
ments.   

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemsm  s^eld? 

Mr.  (X>NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding  and  for  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  express  our  admiration 
and  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  and  most  honorable  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Representative  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able F.  Bradford  Morse. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Brad 
Morse  since  he  first  came  to  this  House 
and  took  his  oath  of  office  in  the  87th 
Congress  on  January  3,  1961. 1  was  then 
just  beginning  my  second  term  and  felt 
like  an  old  hand. 

During  my  first  year  in  Congress,  I  was 
one  of  the  16  Members  of  a  bipartisan, 
bicstfneral  group  which  founded  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law 
on  July  15,  1959,  in  the  Senate  wing  of 
the  Capitol. 

I  mention  this  event  because  Brad 
Morse  joined  this  group  shortly  after 
coming  to  the  House  and  our  mutual 
activity  in  MCPL  has  been  my  primary 
association  with  Brad  Morse  during  the 
past  11  years.  While  I  served  as  chair- 
man of  this  group  during  its  f  ormulative 
years,  it  was  under  Brad  Morse's  chair- 
manship during  the  91st  Congress  that 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through 
Law  recorded  its  greatest  growth  and  won 
wide  respect. 

The  steering  committee  which  Brad 
chaired  included  Senators  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field and  George  S.  McGovern.  vice 
chairmen,  myself  as  secretary-treasurer. 
Senators  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Walter  P.  Mondale,  Richard  S. 
ScHWEiKER,  and  Congressman  Brock 
Adams,    Jonathan    B.    Bingham.    John 

DELLENBACK,     PAUL     FiNDLEY,     PAUL     N. 

McCloskey,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Rosenthal, 
Morris  K.  Udall,  and  Charles  W.  Whal- 

LEN,  Jr. 

Under  Brad  Morse'  leadership  this 
bipartisan,  bicameral  group  of  Members 
of  Congress  grew  from  62  to  105  mem- 
bers. During  his  administration,  the 
group  also  moved  from  a  study  group  to 
an  action  group  focusing  on  legislation 
and  set  up  committees  on  aspects  of  for- 
eign policy  on  which  members  serve  vol- 
imtarily  because  of  their  interest  and 
concern. 

On  this  occasion,  as  he  departs  our 
ranks  to  take  up  his  new  and  prestigious 
post  as  Under  Secretary  General  for  Po- 
litical and  General  Assembly  Affairs  of 
the  United  Nations,  it  is  relevant  to  re- 
call that  it  was  Brad  Morse,  who.  as 
chairman  of  MCPL,  hosted  a  historic 
luncheon  on  Capitol  HiU  honoring  the 
distinguished  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  His  Excellency  U  Thant. 
This  luncheon  was  held  in  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  on  July  10,  1970.  It 


was  attended  by  Members  of  Congress, 
the  executive  branch,  the  foreign  press, 
and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  It 
may  well  have  been  the  last  visit  of  the 
late  beloved  Ralph  J.  Bunche  to  this 
Capitol.  That  evening,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  entertained  the  Sec- 
retary General  at  a  black  tie  dinner  at 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  Honorable  F. 
Bradford  Morse's  welcome  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  on 
that  occasion  and  the  text  of  the  letter 
of  thanks  that  Brad  Morse  received  from 
U  Thant. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  privilege  for  me 
to  know  and  work  with  Brad  Morse.  He 
is  a  man  of  vision,  imagination,  patience, 
and  wisdom.  He  has  brought  the  finest 
in  diplomacy  to  this  body,  often  playing 
the  mediator  and  the  harmonizer  in 
bringing  diverse  views  and  factions  to- 
gether for  the  greater  good.  He  has  dis- 
played immense  energy  and  has  given 
generously  of  his  time  and  wisdom  to  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed.  And,  de- 
spite all  the  pressures  which  we  know  so 
well,  he  has  always  maintained  a  warm, 
human,  personal  interest  in  the  people 
around  him  and  in  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  this  body,  in 
the  Congress,  and  In  this  Capitol.  Our 
loss,  however,  will  be  the  world's  gain  as 
Brad  Morse  Eissumes  his  high  post  as  an 
international  civil  servant  of  the  family 
of  man.  His  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit, 
to  which  we  here  can  bear  witness,  will 
henceforth  serve  a  higher  cause  and  a 
far    wider    constituency — world    peace 
through  law  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world.  I,  for  one.  have  every  confidence 
that  that  cause  and  that  constituency 
will  be  well,  faithfully,  and  diUgently 
served  by  Brad  Morse,  and  I  wish  him 
Godspeed. 
The  remarks  and  letter  follow: 


remakks  or  Chatkmaw  Bradfoxd  Mobse 

On  behalf  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
peace  Thro\igh  Law.  I  welcome  all  of  you 
to  this  historic  luncheon.  Never  before  has 
a  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Natlona 
BO  honored  Members  of  the  Congress.  It  Is 
our  very  great  pleasvire  to  have  you  with 
us,  Mr.  Secretary-Oeneral. 

Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law  have  arranged  this  luncheon  to  pay 
honor  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary-Oeneral.  for 
your  long,  patient,  and  effective  efforts  In 
your  high  office.  We  wish  not  only  to  honor 
you,  sir,  but  to  demonstrate  our  desire,  as 
American  lawmakers,  to  work  with  you  to 
raise  the  United  Nations  to  a  position  of 
accepted  power  and  authority. 

1970  marks  the  26th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations.  Two  weeks  ago  today.  In  San 
Francisco,  the  26th  Anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
commemorated. 

The  world  of  1970  Is  very  different  from 
the  world  of  1946.  Too  many  of  the  high 
hopes  of  San  Francisco,  too  many  of  the 
solemn  conunltments  of  the  Charter  have 
yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  MCPL,  as  friends  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  focus  on  the  future 
potential  of  the  UJI.,  rather  than  laud  Its 
past  accomplishments  or  bemoan  Its  past 
failures. 

Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
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VN.  supporters  have  been  too  protective  of 
the  United  Nations.  Too  often,  excuses  have 
been  devised  for  not  \ifllng  the  machinery 
of  the  UJI.  and  for  not  homalng  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Charter.  Ma- 
chinery which  Is  not  vised  rusts  and  char- 
ters which  are  not  used  atrophy. 

We  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law  niimber  28  members  of  the 
Senate  and  70  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  are  unique  In  that  we  are 
both  bipartisan  and  bicameral.  We  work 
through  a  number  of  committees,  devoted 
to  the  study  of  foreign  poUcy  Issues,  on 
which  members  serve  voluntarily. 

We  believe  In  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Secretary-General,  and  we  pray  that  this 
occasion  may  bring  new  understanding  and 
greater  cooperation  which  will  help  advance 
your  Important  work. 

Thk  Secketakt-Genebal, 

July  24,  1970. 
Hon.  P.  Bradford  Morse, 
Ctiairman,  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through   Law.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Morse:  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  letter  of  July  16.  In  fact  It  was 
a  rare  privilege  for  me  to  be  Invited  to  ad- 
dress such  a  distinguished  gathering  of  Con- 
gressmen, and  I  am  meet  grateful  to  you  for 
having  Initiated  that  Invitation.  I  shall  al- 
ways retain  happy  memories  of  my  visit  with 
you  and  sharing  some  of  my  thoughts  with 
you. 

For  me  It  Is  most  gratifying  to  know  that 
many  dlstlnguUhed  Americans  genuinely 
believe  In  peace  through  law  and  In  the  need 
for  an  effective  and  authoritative  United 
Nations.  You,  Mr.  Morse,  and  your  dedicated 
colleagues  are  a  real  source  of  Inspiration  to 
me  In  the  discharge  of  my  responsibilities. 
Let  me  look  forward  to  a  period  of  continu- 
ing contact  and  co-operation. 

With  warm  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Very  sincerely, 

V  THANT. 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  suggesting  that  Brad  Morse's  col- 
leagues take  this  time  to  reflect  upon  his 
contribution  in  the  Congress  and  his  fu- 
ture contribution  to  the  international 

body. 

Brad's  departure  from  Congress  comes 
at  a  time  when  there  has  been  continual 
doubt  as  to  the  very  nature,  fimction  and 
structure  of  this  body;  and  a  suggestion 
that  perhaps  the  events  of  the  time,  and 
indeed  time  itself,  may  overwhelm  us. 

Brad  Morse's  qualities  are  those  which 
are  most  needed  in  reasserting  a  vital 
role  for  this  body  in  solving  those  critical 
national  problems  which  face  our  Nation. 
His  ability  to  reach  out  to  those  pres- 
sure points,  which  all  of  us  need  to  rec- 
ognize; his  ability  to  have  perception 
where  others  may  lack  perceptivity;  his 
ability  to  work  quietly,  directly  but  in- 
tensely on  the  major  problems  that  face 
our  coimtry  and  the  world.  It  is  this  qual- 
ity more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  that 
will  be  missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Personable  though  he  may  be,  persist- 
ent though  he  may  be,  it  is  the  quality 
of  perception  that  will  be  missed  as  Brad 
Morse  leaves  for  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  here, 
that  is  the  very  quality  which  is  so  sorely 
needed  likewise  at  the  United  Nations,  at 


a  time,  too,  when  the  United  Nations  will 
be  on  trial,  during  this  next  decade.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  done  by  a  man  who  has 
the  vision  and  perception  of  our  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  Brad  Morse. 

So  we  wish  him  well,  fellow  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  more 
significantly  we  wish  well  the  United  Na- 
tions as  he  goes  into  a  position  of  new 
responsibility,  always  keeping  his  per- 
sistence, his  dedication,  his  recognition 
of  pressure  points,  his  ability  to  perceive 
when  others  lack  perception,  and  his  per- 
sistence then  to  act  when  others  merely 
wait. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brad 
Morse  will  be  leaving  the  House  soon,  and 
I  know  all  of  us  who  have  served  with 
him  will  miss  this  very  capable  and  dedi- 
cated legislator.  His  appointment  as  U  JI. 
Under  Secretary  General  for  Political 
and  General  Assembly  Affairs  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  very  high  regard  felt  for 
him  not  only  by  the  President,  but  by 
his  House  colleagues  as  well. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe  the 
dedication  and  conscientious  effort  put 
forth  by  Brad  since  he  came  to  the  House 
in  1960,  during  which  time  he  has  become 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  high- 
ly respected  Members  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Brad  and  I  first  worked  closely  to- 
gether when  the  concept  of  a  "Great 
White  Fleet"  was  originally  proposed— a 
concept  which  included  establishment  of 
a  fleet  of  naval  vessels  painted  white  and 
designed  and  equipped  to  render  prompt 
emergency  aid  and  assistance  to  people 
of  other  nations  upon  the  occurrence  of 
famine,  epidemics,  earthquakes,  floods 
and  other  natural  disasters.  Brad  was 
quick  to  recognize  the  tremendous  po- 
tential for  such  a  fleet,  and  the  many 
peaceful  and  beneficial  projects  which 
could  be  accomplished  through  just  such 
an  effort.  From  the  beginning,  he  has 
been  a  strong  and  consistent  supporter  of 
the  "Great  White  Fleet"  concept,  and  I 
feel  sure  he  will  continue  to  advocate  the 
project  from  his  new  position  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Brad's  hard  work  and  long  hours  in  be- 
half of  his  Fifth  District  has  been  the 
key  to  the  very  effective  and  successful 
representation  his  Massachusetts  con- 
stituents have  consistently  received  dur- 
ing his  11  years  here  in  the  House,  and  I 
for  one  feel  sure  that  this  same  hard 
work  and  dedication  will  be  the  mark 
of  our  next  Under  Secretary  General  for 
Political  Affairs  at  the  United  Nations. 

Brad  has  been  a  good  friend,  and  I 
know  he  will  continue  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  finest  Members  the  House 
could  have.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  of 
us  who  have  relied  so  heavily  on  his 
thorough  analysis  and  evaluation  of  mat- 
ters under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  yet  we 
all  wish  him  well  in  his  new  endeavor. 
His  outstanding  record  thus  far  leaves 
little  doubt  the  United  Nations  will  be 
receiving  an  equally  outstanding  new 
Under  Secretary  General  in  Brad  Morse. 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse  Is  a  good  f  riaid  and  a  great 
Congressman.  I  feel  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  been  his  colleague  these  past  5 
years. 

For  over  11  years,  he  has  served  the 
Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts  with  dis- 
tinction. The  attention  which  he  has 
given  to  his  constituents  has  been 
matched  only  by  the  interest  and  active 
participation  which  he  has  exhibited  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  to  the 
Nation. 

Massachusetts  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  losing  a  servant  whose 
every  undertaking  Is  accompanied  by  an 
inexhaustible  drive  and  energy.  Over  and 
above  the  usual  congressional  duties, 
which  for  Brad  have  included  the  rank- 
ing minority  position  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  he  has  served  as  Chairman  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law  He  also  has  represented  Congress 
and  the  Nation  at  iimimierable  interna- 
tional conferences.  .  ^  ,  ,. 

Despite  his  many  and  varied  Interests, 
Brad    always   has    been   unstinting  in 
"lending  a  hand"  to  his  colleagues. 
Let  me  cite  three  personal  examples. 
In  January  1971,  I  sei-ved  as  program 
chairman  of  the  International  Seminar 
sponsored  by   the   Dayton   CouncU  on 
World  Affairs.  Aware  that  this  meeting 
would  be  enhanced  by  Brad's  background 
and  arUculateness.  I  invited  him  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  program's  speakers.  He  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity.  Despite  his  hectic 
schedule,  he  took  2  days  of  his  time  to 
come  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  help  a  friend. 
Last  fall  I  arranged  for  a  group  of 
Dayton  businessmen  to  come  to  the  HUl 
to  discuss  economic  issues  with  Govern- 
ment officials.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
day   I  asked  several  coUeagues  to  meet 
witli  my  constituents.  Brad  agam  went 
out  of  his  way  to  cooperate.  He  intro- 
duced himself  to  every  member  of  the 
group  and  then,  upon  departing,  ad- 
dressed each  guest  by  name  as  he  made 
his  farewells.  This  feat  of  total  recaU, 
coupled  with  his  cordiality,  enthusiasm, 
and  thoughtfulness.  won  by  Brad,  warm 
spot  in  the  hearts  of  the  visiting  Dayton- 

ians.  1  i  J  o 

On  that  same  day,  I  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  House  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Since  that  time,  I  have  be- 
sieged Brad  with  requests  for  informa- 
tion and  advice.  He  has  never  faUed  to 
respond.  „      , 

Incidentally,  this  great  humanity  also 
is  evidenced  in  his  relatirais  with  steft 
personnel.  When  Brad  enters  the  ofBce 
of  a  colleague,  he  invariably  acknowl- 
edges the  presence  of  every  member  of 
the  staff.  This  quality  has  made  "Morse 
fans"  out  of  all  of  the  members  of  my 

staff.  ^  ^    „ 

His  associates  at  the  United  Na- 
tions immediately  will  realize  that  their 
new  colleague  Is  not  only  an  extremely 


canable  individual  but  a  very  gracious    they  will  now  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sd  warm  human  being.  '''  »*  """-^ '"  *"°  *"""  ""=<«""  »*  *»'«* 

Brad.  I  again  wish  you  much  success 
and  happiness  as  you  begin  your  service 
as  Under  Secretary  General  for  Political 
and  General  Assembly  Affairs.  Congratu- 
lations and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio.  ^  ,_.    .,       j 

I  now  yield  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  being  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  about  Brad  Morse. 

Brad  Morse  has  had  a  very  distin- 
guished career  to  date:  A  career  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  where  he  did 
outstanding  work  as  a  staff  member;  a 
career  on  the  Hill  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  a  distinguished 
Senator,  our  good  friend,  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall.  He  came  to  Congress  in  1960 
uniquely  equipped  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district. 

I  found  him  very  easy  to  work  with. 
He  was  very  cooperative  and  a  man  who 
could  disagree  with  you  without  being 
disagreeable. 

Brad  is  a  dedicated  and  devoted  pubUc 
servant.  He  represented  his  district  very 
well  and,  in  fact,  served  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  with  great 
dignity. 

I  know  I  speak  on  behalf  of  all  of  his 
colleagues  from  Massachusetts  when  I 
say  we  will  miss  him  here  in  the  House. 
He  is  going  to  leave  a  void  in  the  House's 
delegation  from  our  area  of  the  country. 

New  England,  as  you  perhaps  know,  is 
one  of  the  older  regions  of  the  country 
and  has  many,  many  problems.  Brad 
Morse  always  gave  unstintingly  of  his 
time  to  try  to  solve  those  problems  and 
he  helped  solve  many  of  them. 

We  will  miss  him.  but  take  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  going  on  to  an- 
other brilliant  career.  I  know  he  will  do 
outstanding  work  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  in  behalf  not  only  of  the  entire 
Nation  but  in  behalf  of  the  whole  world. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  him  and  wish 
him  well  and  Godspeed. 

We.  individually  and  as  a  group,  are 
going  to  miss  you.  Brad.  You  are  one  of 
the  greatest. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  tissociate  myself  with  the 
remarks  and  the  accolades  for  Brad 
Morse  that  have  been  made  here  this 
afternoon. 

I  would  say  perhaps  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  have  another  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  by  the  name  of 
Bradford,  an  old  Massachusetts  name 
that  comes  ringing  down  the  highways 
of  time,  but  I  think  Brad  Morse's  percep- 
tion whidi  has  been  noted  here  today. 
his  sensitivity  and  his  ability  to  com- 
promise and  his  ability  to  move  forward 
and  get  action  are  qualities  that  will  be 
sorely  missed.  While  they  will  be  missed 
here  where  we  have  appreciated  them, 


world  at  large  in  his  new  position  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Brad,  we  all  wish  you  well  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  United  Nations  and  the 
world  for  having  your  services. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3rield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reas- 
suring that  notwithstanding  the  effusive- 
ness of  all  these  remarks,  our  good  friend 
is  alive  and  well  and  is  going  on  to  a 
new  career.  That  is  the  most  reassuring 
part  of  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  all  of  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  my  colleagues  in 
tribute  to  Brad  Morse. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  of  coming  into 
the  House  when  Brad  was  a  Member.  I 
gratefully  recall  the  number  of  times  he 
took  the  time  and  effort  to  help  a  new- 
comer learn  some  of  the  things  that 
needed  to  be  learned. 

I  was  also  impressed  that  I  have  never 
seen  Brad  Morse  lose  his  temper.  I  know 
he  feels  very  deeply  and  passionately 
about  matters,  but  he  has  always  kept 
an  even  disposition  and  manner  about 
him.  That  quaUty  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  new  assignment. 

Brad  Morse  has  been  a  good  legislator, 
a  tireless  and  effective  worker  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
appointment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illmois. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  g«i- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of  course, 
share  the  sentiments  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed here  today  by  our  colleagues 
about  Brad  Morse. 

He  has,  in  fact,  always  had  a  world- 
wide constituency. 

I  remember  one  time,  while  walking 
with  Brad  back  to  the  Old  House  Office 
Building,  when  we  were  asked  for  direc- 
tions by  a  couple  of  visitors  to  the  Capi- 
tol. They  were  wondering  where  they 
should  go  next,  and  Brad  stopped  to  give 
them  instructions  and  spent,  perhaps.  20 
minutes  describing  to  them  the  features 
of  this  glorious  Capitol  of  ours.  They 
came  from  some  far-off  land,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  always  remember  him  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  another  oc- 
casion when  my  daughter  had  to  pre- 
pare a  term  paper  on  the  United  Nations 
bond  issue.  She  asktd  me  what  I  thought 
she  should  say  and  I  confessed.  "Well,  I 
really  do  not  know.  Call  Brad  Morse." 
She  called  him  and  Brad  talked  to  her 
for  25  minutes  over  the  phone  that  night. 
In  the  midst  of  his  very  busy  life  he  has 
always  been  willing  to  help  people,  re- 
gardless of  their  age,  nationality,  or  sta- 
tion in  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  kind  of  spirit 
that  we  must  have  on  the  world  scene. 
President  Nixon  has  made  a  very  wise 
choice  In  selecting  Brad  Morse  for  this 
most  Important  position.  I  am  very  glad 
for  him,  for  our  country,  and  for  his  new 
colleagues  in  the  U.N. 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  paying  my  re- 
spect to  Congressman  Brad  Morse  on 
the  occasion  of  his  promotion  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  United 
Nations. 

I  do  not  serve  on  any  committee  with 
Brad  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  have  any 
reason  to  work  closely  with  him.  How- 
ever, Brad  Morse  is  the  kind  of  man  on 
whom  one  instinctively  homes  in  for 
SMlvice  and  counsel  because  of  respect, 
admiration,  and  trust  in  him. 

This  is  what  happened  to  me,  as  a 
freshman  coming  Into  this  body,  and 
without  having  the  opportunity  to  meet 
all  of  the  Members  and  become  as  well 
acquainted  with  them  as  I  would  like  to 
be. 

I  flnd  myself  repeatedly  observing  how 
much  I  admire  him,  and  how  I  appre- 
ciate the  advice  and  counsel  he  has 
given  to  me.  I  know  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  share  my  feelings. 
It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  congratulate  Brad  Morse  on  his  pro- 
motion to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  remarks  of  commendation 
and  good  wishes  for  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Brad  Morse.  He  has  served  his 
people  well  in  the  Congress,  and  he  is 
now  to  assume  a  very  Important  respon- 
sibility in  the  United  Nations.  He  will 
do  a  good  job  for  the  United  States  and 
I  wish  him  a  great  abundance  of  happi- 
ness in  his  important  work. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to   the    gentleman    from   Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  BlESTER). 

Mr.  BlESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
learned,  even  in  the  short  time  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body,  that  the 
quality  cf  our  system  and  the  quality  of 
our  work  product  and  the  quality  of  our 
institution  is  not  determined  by  abstrac- 
tions, but  is  determined  oy  and  is  defined 
by  the  quality  of  the  men  and  women  who 
make  up  our  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  quality  of  our  work  product  to- 
gether. Brad  Morse's  contribution  to  that 
quality  has  been  enormous.  I  have  always 
respected  him.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  af- 
fection for  him.  And  I  congratulate  the 
United  Nations  upon  having  his  services 
in  the  future.  The  world  will  gain  from 
his  creativity,  his  commonsense,  and  his 
energetic  devotion  to  peace. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  our 
■■  majority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  11  years 
Brad  Morse  has  served  in  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  as  a  dedicated  and  able 
legislator,  a  highly  respected  and  ad- 
mired colleague,  and  a  servant  of  the 
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people  of  the  fifth  district  of  Massachu- 
setts  Everyone  is  familiar  with  Brads 
affable  and  good-natured  manner,  and  of 
course,  we  will  all  remember  him  for 
his  friendly  demeanor.  But,  Brad  s  con- 
tribution to  the  Congress  goes  beyond 
his  fine  personal  qualities.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  to  work  with  Brad 
on  the  many  problems  facing  the  State. 
For  in  him  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
had  a  tireless  champion,  and  a  man  who 
understood  the  needs  of  the  workingman 
as  weU  as  the  white  collar  worker;  the 
professional  as  well  as  the  trade  union- 
ist. In  all  areas  of  domestic  concern, 
whether  it  was  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  energy  crisis,  or  the  import 
quota.  Brad  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
at  hand  with  an  enthusiasm  and  fervor 
that  is  rare  even  among  the  most  ener- 
getic public  servants.  While  his  depar- 
ture from  Congress  will  leave  this  Cham- 
ber diminished  in  stature  and  ability. 
Brad  is  moving  on  to  a  job  for  which  he 
is  supremely  qualified. 

Foreign  policy  and  foreign  affairs  have 
been  his  forte,  his  expertise,  and  his 
specialty.  As  everyone  is  aware,  Brad  has 
been  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  United  Nations,  becoming  the 
highest  ranking  American  in  the  Secre- 
tariat. This  is  a  position  of  importance 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the 
entire  world  community  of  nations. 

I  know  that  Brad  Morse  will  make  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations,  for  after  serving  In  Congress  for 
these  past  11  years,  he  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  extract  the  basic  issues,  to 
examine  and  evaluate  the  pros  and  cons, 
and  to  make  a  decision  based  on  sound 
Judgment  and  thorough  consideration. 
The  United  Nations  is  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  his 
experience.  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
and  deep  appreciation  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  such  an  extraordinary 
individual,  and  at  the  same  time  offer 
my  congratulations  to  Brad  on  his  new 
post  as  Under  Secretary. 

Brad  possesses  that  rare  determination 
which  will  serve  him  well  in  the  coming 
months,  as  he  faces  the  new  and  exacting 
challenges  of  his  job  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  today 
joins  me  when  I  say  best  wishes  and 
thanks  for  your  great  friendship. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  . 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  time  in  order  that  Members  who 
have  served  with  Brad  Morse  may  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  him. 

I  received  the  news  of  Brad's  elevation 
with,  I  am  sure,  the  same  mixed  emo- 
tions experienced  by  other  Members  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him. 

WhUe  we  rejoice  in  the  good  fortime 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  acknowledge 
a  sense  of  deep  personal  loss.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  all  Americans  owe 
the  people  of  his  district  for  making 
Brad's  exceptional  talents  available  to 
serve  the  Nation.  Much  has  been  said 
about  Brad's  skill  as  a  lawmaker.  It  has 


been  characterized  by  a  creativity,  a  pos- 
itive and  constructive  approach  to  real 
problems. 

When  he  speaks  and  acts  as  a  legis- 
lator, it  always  reflects  sincere  convic- 
tions and  high  purpose.  But  we  have 
also  come  to  know,  to  love,  and  respect 
Brad  Morse— the  man.  ffis  actions  and 
service  are  characterized  by  a  kindness 
and  a  compassion  and  understanding, 
and  a  sensitivity  to  human  problems. 
But  perhaps  among  the  memories  that 
will  linger  longest  is  the  freshness  and 
good  humor,  and  a  sense  of  optimism  for 
which  there  is  a  great  need  in  a  troubled 
world. 

I  think  Brad  has  proved  the  value  of 
a  smile  and  its  therapeutic  effect  on 
all  of  us.  He  leaves  a  legacy  of  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  embarks  upon  a  new 
career  which  I  am  confident  will  create 
another  legacy  of  even  greater  service. 
In  his  new  career  we  wish  him  well. 
He  will  have  an  opportunity  to  put  his 
extraordinary  talents  to  good  use  in  the 
service  of  a  wider  constituency,  the  serv- 
ice of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mdcva)  because 
I  wondered  if  our  colleague,  Mr.  Morse, 
might  recall  the  words  of  Will  Rogers, 
when  the  great  WUl  Rogers  had  been  in 
the  hospital  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
recovered  and  was  back  on  the  job  again 
and  he  said: 


People  covUd  not  have  been  any  nicer  to 
me  If  I  luid  died. 


The  truth  is  it  is  impossible  to  be  nice 
enough  to  so  distinguished  and  so  re- 
fined and.  above  all,  so  civil  a  human 
being  as  Brad  Morse. 

The  President  has  chosen  precisely 
the  right  person  at  the  right  time  at  the 
right  place  to  advance  humanity's  un- 
finished objective  toward  peace  and  prog- 
ress for  all.  I  congratulate  the  Pres- 
ident, I  congratulate  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Morse,  and,  as  Tiny  Tim  might  have 
said,  I  congratulate  us  all. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  . 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  Brad  before  he  came  to 
Congress  and  since  that  time  we  have 
become  close  friends.  During  all  the  time 
I  have  known  Brad  Morse  I  have  never 
known  him  to  say  or  do  an  unkind  thing 
toward  anyone.  Yet  he  has  always  been 
a  tower  of  strength  for  those  things  In 
which  he  believes. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Brad  here  in 
Congress.  We  do  not  have  enough  like 
him.  He  was  capable,  sincere,  energetic, 
and  friendly.  He  is  a  great  guy.  The  gain 
of  the  United  Nations  is  our  loss  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs.  Heckler). 


Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE),  for  taking  the 
Initiative  in  giving  us  a  forum  for  ex- 
pressing our  point  of  view  and  our  feel- 
ings of  regret  and  joy  and  good  wishes 
to  our  friend  and  colleague.  Brad  Morse, 
who  goes  on  to  larger  responsibilities. 

While  my  predominant  emotion  at  this 
point  is  one  of  a  begrudging  sense  of  loss 
that  we  should  be  without  the  wise  coun- 
sel and  unfailing  friendship  of  one  of  the 
kindest  men  I  have  ever  met,  I  also  feel 
quite  frankly  that  our  loss  is  indeed  the 
United  Nation's  gain.  I  would  hope  that 
the  remarks  made  today,  as  genuine  as 
they  are.  from  so  many  different  Mem- 
bers from  many  different  States,  will  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Wadlheim,  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Brad  Morse  of- 
fers more  to  that  forum  than  even  he 
could  offer  to  us,  primarily  because  there 
is  such  a  need  in  the  United  Nations  for 
his  unique  ability,  his  personal  charac- 
teristics and  strengths,  his  understand- 
ing of  foreign  affairs,  his  sense  of  di- 
plomacy, his  understanding  of  the  need 
for  giving  consideration  to  differing  and 
divergent  points  of  view  in  pursuing  the 
path  of  peace  in  the  world,  which  is  in- 
deed the  principal  function  of  the  United 
Nations. 

No  one  in  this  House  has  pursued  the 
path  of  peace  more  diUgently.  creatively, 
or  innovatively,  than  has  Brad  Morse 
through  his  many  initiatives  in  the  last 
few  stormy  years.  Consequently,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  is  choosing  another  forum 
at  a  very  appropriate  time,  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  Nations  are  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  as  well. 
While  I  personally  will  deeply  miss  him 
as  a  friend,  I  feel  that  this  step  is  not 
only  a  wise  one.  but  it  is  perhaps  a 
necessary  one.  If  any  Member  of  this 
body  wonders  now  whether  or  not  the 
United  Nations  will  survive,  they  wiU 
have  to  reassess  their  present  position 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  will  have  such 
an  effective  spokesman  for  the  Amer- 
ican point  of  view,  for  an  international 
sense  of  understanding  in  the  person  of 
our  distinguished  colleague. 

Brad  Morse  has  been  several  men 
here.  He  has  been  a  valued  colleague  of 
mine,  representing  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict effectively,  and.  in  so  doing,  serring 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States  with  distinction. 

He  has  been  a  conscientious  and  wise 
legislator  and  statesman,  leaving  his 
mark  on  the  issues  in  committee  rooms 
and  on  this  floor,  contributing  immeas- 
urably to  the  hiterests  and  advancement 
of  this  country  and  its  people. 

And  to  me  he  has  been  a  warm  ana 
close  friend.  I  value  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel, his  assistance  and  his  encourage- 
ment. He  has  been  a  help  in  need,  a 
Ustening  post,  a  counselor.  It  is  this  side 
of  him  I  will  miss  the  most. 

Brad  Morse  is  not  just  inteUectuaiiy 
committed  to  this  or  whatever  course 
commands  his  attention.  He  is  also  pre- 
pared to  finish  what  he  starts,  to  follow 
through  on  promises,  to  make  both  prac- 
ticality and  brlUiance  a  part  of  the  UJJ. 
process. 


He  is  a  part  of  the  House  and  the 
House  is  a  part;  of  him.  So  as  he  goes  to 
the  larger  stage,  he  does  not  leave  us.  We 
so  with  him. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  genUewoman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
soeaker,  today  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for 
^eto  rise  and  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  the  Mas- 
^husetts  Fifth  Congressional  District— 
the  Honorable  P.  Bradford  Morse. 

Mr  Morse  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Dost  of  United  Nations  Under  Secretary 
General  for  PoUtical  and  Gaieral  As- 
sembly Affairs  by  the  President  of  the 
united  States.  With  a  responsibiUty  for 
political  affairs  in  the  General  Assem- 
wy— and  a  direct  responsibiUty  to  the 
8«:retary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions—he wUl  find  his  political  talents, 
his  legislative  skills,  and  his  ability  to 
bring  together  those  with  often  conflict- 
ing viewpoints,  put  fully  to  the  test. 

Brad  Morse  is  equal  to  the  challenge. 
I  have  known  and  respected  him  for 
many  years,  and  his  record  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  a  testament 
to  his  devotion  to  principle.  He  has  never 
wavered  in  voting  his  convictions,  nor 
has  he  ever  failed  to  place  the  emphasis 
of  his  legislative  activities  upon  the  bed- 
rock of  principle.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any 
one  thread  that  we  have  seen  runiung 
through  the  fabric  of  Brad  Morse's  rec- 
ord since  he  arrived  in  the  House  in  1962, 
it  is  that  of  prhiciple.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  important  quality  for  him  to  take 
to  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition,  his  service  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee— hicluding  the 
time  he  has  spent  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs— will  bring 
to  the  United  Nations  a  wealth  of  ex- 
pertise in  foreign  relations. 

We  wish  Brad  Morse  the  best  in  his 
new  post  and  trust  that  the  future  will 
see  him  makhig  the  same  significant  cori- 
tributions  that  he  has  made  diu-ing  his 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  President  has  made  a  splendid 
choice  in  the  person  of  the  Honorable  F. 
Bradford  Morse— good  luck  Brad,  our 
prayers  go  with  you. 

Mr.  MACnx>NALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  and  those  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  today  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Brad  Morse  for  his  long 
years  of  service  in  the  House. 

I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  Brad  for  the  12  years  that  he 
has  been  in  Congress,  but  I  can  recall  the 
earlier  years  as  well.  Brad  was  active  hi 
politics  hi  his  home  city  of  Lowell.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Lowell  City 
Council  for  2  years  before  coming  to 
Washington  as  a  staff  member  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  remember  well  the  years  that  Brad 
Morse  served  as  the  chief  aide  to  one  of 
Massachusetts'  most  distinguished  states- 
man. Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall.  And 
Brad  has  carried  on  in  the  Saltonstall 
tradition  here  in  the  House.  Brad  also 
served  as  the  deputy  admhiistrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  before  be- 
ing elected  to  Congress  for  the  first  time 
in  1960. 


His  reputation  here  in  the  House  over 
the  past  decade  is  well  known.  He  has 
represented  his  constituents  well  and  at 
the  same  time  developed  tremendous  ex- 
pertise m  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  I 
have  served  beside  Brad  hi  two  senses — 
first,  here  hi  this  Chamber,  and  second, 
as  the  Congressman  from  the  neighbor- 
ing congressional  district  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  has  been  both  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure. 

I  feel  certain  that  when  Brad  assumes 
his  new  responsibilities  next  month  as 
Under  Secretary  (general  of  the  United 
Nations  he  will  bring  the  same  enthusi- 
asm, uiitiative,  and  expertise  to  bear  on 
his  duties  in  New  York  as  he  has  to  his 
duties  in  Washington. 

Those  of  us  who  pay  him  tribute  today 
will  be  among  those  who  will  feel  his  loss 
hi  the  most  personal  sense.  However,  this 
body  as  a  whole  will  suffer  from  his  de- 
parture. He  has  left  his  marks  here,  and 
I  am  confident  he  will  be  just  as  success- 
ful in  his  new  endeavor.  My  best  wishes 
for  that  success  go  with  him. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  our  colleagues  in  expressing  to 
Congressman  Brad  Morse  warmest  wish- 
es for  great  success  in  his  new  position 
as  United  Nations  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  Political  and  General  Assembly 
A.fT&.irs 

Brad  brings  to  his  new  responsibilities 
broad  and  deep  experience  hi  foreign 
affairs.  His  work  here  in  the  House  over 
the  last  11  years  has  demonstrated  a 
deep  and  real  commitment  to  the  con- 
cept of  world  order  and  international 
imderstanding. 

All  of  us  agree  that  the  United  Nations 
has  a  potentiaUty  for  effectiveness  hi 
resoU'ing  international  disputes  and  up- 
lifting the  human  condition  which  has 
not  been  realized.  In  Brad  Morse,  the 
U.N.  is  receiving  a  tremendous  asset  and 
a  new  hope  for  realizing  that  potential. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  Brad's 
predecessor  at  the  United  Nations,  is  in- 
ternationally known  and  acclaimed.  I 
hope  that  all  of  us  will  soon  have  the 
occasion  to  congratulate  my  colleague 
and  friend.  Congressman  Brad  Morse  of 
Massachusetts,  with  the  same  accolades 
which  his  distinguished  predecessor  has 
received. 
Godspeed,  Brad. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  tribute  to 
our  colleague  and  friend.  Congressman 
Brad  Morse,  who  leaves  this  Chamber  for 
service  as  United  Nations  Under  Secre- 
tary General  for  PoUtical  and  General 
Assembly  Affairs. 

For  the  past  11  years,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  hi  the  House  with 
Brad  Morse.  In  coimting  him  as  a  friend, 
I  have  been  fortunate  and  now  I  am  con- 
fident the  United  Nations  wiU  be  equaUy 
fortunate  in  receivhig  the  services  of  so 
fine  a  man.  Brad  has  been  a  conscien- 
tious and  dedicated  Member  of  the 
House,  earning  the  respect  of  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  abUity 
as  a  legislator.  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  Brad  has  developed  his  exper- 
tise to  the  point  where  he  wiU  be  a  great 
asset  to  the  world  body. 

We  honor  Brad  today  for  his  past  serv- 
ice, for  his  friendship,  and  for  the  future 


service  which  we  know  he  will  give  to 
his  country.  We  wiU  miss  you  here  in 
Washington  but  your  work  at  the  United 
Nations  wiU  keep  us  in  close  contact.  We 
wish  you  success  in  your  new  career  and 
in  the  goal  of  world  peace  which  we  share 
with  you. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  feeling  of  pleasure  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  coUeague,  Brad  Morse,  as 
United  Nations  Under  Secretary  General 
for  PoUtical  and  General  Assembly  Af- 
fairs is  offset  by  a  sense  of  loss. 

AU  of  us  regret  the  departure  of  Brad 
Morse  from  this  Chamber  because  cer- 
tainly he  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
Members  of  the  House,  a  most  capable 
legislator  who  has  made  many  valuable 
contributions  to  the  overaU  performance 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  more  than  11  years  that  he  has  served 
ui  this  body. 

We  are  all  famUiar  with  Brad's  ca- 
pabihties.  We  know  him  to  be  inteUigent 
and  articulate,  keen  and  aware,  sensible 
and  sensitive,  probhig  and  perceptive, 
soUd  but  wimng  to  experiment.  In  short, 
he  is  the  kind  of  man  we  need  hi  the 
Congress,  and  his  absence  will  be  deeply 

felt. 

Brad  Morse  takes  with  him  to  the  U  JI. 
a  rich  backgroimd.  An  attorney,  he  has 
served  successively  as  law  clerk  to  a 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  chief  jus- 
tice, a  Boston  University  Law  School  fac- 
ulty member,  a  LoweU,  Mass.,  city  coun- 
cU  member,  attorney  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  executive 
secretary  and  chief  assistant  to  former 
Senator  Leverett  SaltonstaU.  U.S.  Dep- 
uty Admhiistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

We  are  aU  sorry  to  see  Brad  go.  To 
employ  a  cUche,  our  loss  is  the  U.N.'s 
gain.  We  know  Brad  wiU  do  weU  in  his 
new  post.  He  enters  upon  his  new  respon- 
sibUities  with  the  weU  wishes  and  the 
blessing  of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  is  an  honor  to  join  my  col- 
leagues hi  paying  tribute  to  Representa- 
tive Morse.  His  appointment  as  United 
Nations  Under  Secretary  General  for  Po- 
litical and  General  Assembly  Affairs 
comes  as  a  great  personal  honor  and 
speaks  eloquentiy  for  his  fine  career  in 
this  body. 

Brad  will  be  missed  here  hi  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  he  will  leave  be- 
hind a  great  legacy  of  the  work  he  car- 
ried on  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  the  United  States. 

Brad  has  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  for  11  years.  As  a  fresh- 
man Member,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  him  for  only  a  smaU  portion 
of  his  legislative  career.  But  in  that  short 
time,  I  have  come  to  know  and  admh-e 
Brad  as  a  hard-working,  knowledgeable, 
and  popular  Representative. 

I  will  especially  remember  Brad  for  his 
warmth  and  friendlhiess  hi  greeting  me 
by  my  first  name  shortly  after  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress.  This  concern  for  oth- 
ers marked  Brad's  career  as  a  U.S. 
Representative. 

As  the  seventh-rankhig  RejmbUcan  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Brad  Is  a  highly  respected  expert  in  the 
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international  field.  His  knowledge  and 
judgment  in  this  area  have  been  valuable 
to  me  and  to  other  less  experienced 
Members. 

Always  helpful  and  co<H>erative.  Brad 
is  well  liked  and  admired  by  his  col- 
leagues here.  He  is  equally  popular  with 
the  voters  back  home.  The  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts' Fifth  Congressional  District, 
who  have  returned  Brad  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  five  successive  elections,  re- 
elected him  in  1970  by  a  2  to  1  margin. 

Former  professor  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law:  attorney  to  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  and  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services;  and 
executive  assistant  to  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts, 
Brad  brings  a  high  degree  of  legal  exper- 
tise to  his  new  post.  This,  coupled  with 
his  extensive  backgroimd  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, makes  Brad  an  excellent  choice  for 
the  United  Nations  position. 

The  shoes  vacated  at  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  late  Dr.  Ralph  Bimche  will 
be  large  ones  to  fill.  But  I  am  confident 
that  Brad  will  carry  on  his  work  in  the 
same  dedicated,  competent  manner  he 
has  displayed  in  Congress. 

I  wish  Brad  Morse  continued  success 
as  he  enters  this  new  chapter  in  his  ca- 
reer of  public  service. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  a  reluc- 
tant farewell  to  our  dear  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Brad  Morse.  The 
record  of  11  years  commends  Brad  highly 
as  an  outstanding  legislator  of  convic- 
tion, dedication,  and  soimd  judgment. 
He  will  be  as  sorely  missed  in  this  Cham- 
ber as  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts  which  he  so  ably  rep- 
resented. 

Through  the  years  Brad  has  main- 
tained a  high  interest  and  effective  role 
in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs— service 
which  well  qualifies  him  for  his  new  posi- 
tion as  Under  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  Because  of  his  experi- 
ence. Brad  will  be  an  Industrious  and  ef- 
fective catalyst  for  constructive  action. 
Our  loss  is  indeed  a  monumental  gain  for 
that  organization  which  John  Kennedy 
called  the  "last  best  hope"  of  mankind. 

This  is  a  vital  position  for  the  activi- 
ties—indeed, the  future— of  the  U.N., 
and  will  demand  that  measure  of  service 
which  we,  in  the  House,  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  recognize  as  typical  of 
this  amazing  man.  The  void  left  by  the 
passing  of  a  great  American  statesman, 
Ralph  Bimche.  has  loomed  large  for 
many  months.  However,  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Brad,  we  have  been  assured 
that  the  tradition  of  excellence  in  that 
o£Bce  will  be  carried  on. 

Today,  we  review  Brad  Morse's  11  out- 
standing years  in  the  House,  as  well  as 
his  earlier  role  as  serviceman,  attorney, 
and  educator.  His  courage  in  assuming  a 
new  and  challenging  position  which  will 
further  tap  his  energies  and  talents — 
and,  no  doubt,  further  tax  his  good  na- 
ture— is  to  be  commended. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Brad's  life  will  al- 
ways be  rich  with  meaning  and  happi- 
ness. A  man  who  has  given  so  much  of 
himself  to  his  work  and  the  people 
around  him  deserves  no  less. 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Is  a  bittersweet  moment  for 
many  of  us — saying  hail  and  farewell  to 
our  respected  and  able  colleague,  P. 
Bradford  Morse,  who  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  people  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
past  dozen  years. 

In  effect,  however,  Brad  has  been  serv- 
ing since  he  was  a  very  yoimg  man,  in 
the  infantry  in  the  Second  World  War, 
in  the  Lowell  County  City  Council,  as  a 
senatorial  aide,  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  in  this  House. 

He  now  continues  that  tradition  of 
service — but  now  his  sphere  of  service  is 
the  world.  As  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  he  will 
be  the  highest  ranking  American  in  the 
Secretariat.  His  duties  will  be  worldwide. 
He  is  not  moving  into  a  sinecure;  in 
fact  his  will  be  a  most  sensitive  position 
in  a  highly  volatile  body  representing  a 
world  beset  by  confiict — conflict  of  pur- 
poses and  confiict  of  ideals. 

But  I  have  nothing  but  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  handle  these  almost  in- 
soluble problems.  We  know  he  takes  with 
him  a  wealth  of  experience,  ability,  and 
idealism. 

We  shall  miss  him  and  I  know  we  all 
admire  him  for  his  courage  in  accepting 
this  gargantuan  challenge. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  in 
paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able F.  Bradford  Morse,  for  his  outstand- 
ing service  in  the  House  for  the  past  12 
years. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  sei-ve  with  Brad.  He  has  been  most  ac- 
tive in  the  efforts  of  the  Nev  England 
congressional  delegation  to  help  solve 
some  of  our  regional  problems  such  as 
the  fuel  shortage  and  the  shoe  import 
crisis. 

Brad  is  a  dedicated  servant  of  the 
people,  and  he  takes  this  dedication  to 
the  United  Nations  where  he  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  continue  in 
service  to  the  people  of  this  country  as 
well  as  to  our  foreign  neighbors.  Brad's 
experience  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  prove  useful  to  him  in  carry- 
ing out  his  new  duties.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Brad  will  perform  in  the  United 
Nations  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
vigor  which  has  won  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

I  wish  him  every  success  in  his  new 
position. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  F.  Bradford 
Morse,  leaves  the  Congress  to  serve  in 
the  sensitive  position  of  a  U.S.  Minister 
at  the  United  Nations,  one  cannot  but 
reflect  that  here  is  an  ideal  choice. 

Mr.  Morse  is  a  forthright  and  positive 
person  who  impresses  you  at  once  with 
his  hearty  good  will.  Of  course,  all  his 
colleagues  know  that  he  is  a  most  capa- 
ble legislator,  and  his  jovial  exterior 
should  not  lead  anyone  to  suppose  that 
Bradford  Morse  is  not  a  skilled  lawyer 
and  statesman. 

Mr.  Morse  is  particularly  notable,  be- 
cause he  is  especially  admired  on  the 


other  side  of  the  aisle  by  us  of  the  oppo- 
site political  persuasion.  It  is  not  only 
that  he  quite  often  embraces  the  progres- 
sive views  which  are  more  characteristic 
of  Democrats  than  of  Republicans,  but 
his  high  standing  across  the  aisle  is  due 
also  to  our  perception  that  he  is  a  broad- 
gauge  thinker,  and  one  well  able  to  judge 
all  facets  of  an  issue. 

This  quality  of  understanding  was  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  Morse's  elevation  to 
the  leadership  of  the  "Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  through  Law."  For  me 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  in  the  ranks 
under  Mr.  Morse's  guidance.  I  know  full 
well  that  his  special  capacity  for  under- 
standing leadership  assures  that  he  will 
exert  effective  leadership  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  will  be  perceptive  as  well  as 
progressive  and  will  enlist  support  from 
many  quarters  that  may  not  character- 
istically follow  the  U.S.  lead. 

We  will  be  sorry  that  Brad  is  leaving 
us,  but  happy  that  he  can  work  greatly 
for  a  splendid  purpose. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative Brad  Morse  and  I  were  first 
elected  the  same  day  and  have  been  close 
friends  throughout  the  12  years  of  our 
service  in  the  House.  During  that  time  I 
have  come  to  respect  him  for  many  fine 
qualities,  the  greatest  of  which  is  his 
genuine  friendship.  He  has  been  a  help, 
as  well  as  an  inspiration,  to  me  on  many 
an  occasion.  I  have  always  admired  his 
superb  courage,  his  willingness  to  stand 
alone  if  need  be  for  a  point  of  conviction. 
He  has  demonstrated  over  and  over  his 
tremendous  energy  and  I  have  also  been 
highly  impressed  with  the  quality  of  staff 
that  has  been  attracted  to  his  service. 
Many  a  fine  young  person  has  received 
training  in  his  oflBce  and  then  gone  on  to 
even  greater  achievements. 

I  know  he  will  bring  the  same  qualities 
to  his  new  position  as  Under  Secretary 
General  at  the  United  Nations.  In  fact, 
his  appointment  to  that  position  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  developments  in 
many  years  at  that  institution. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  parts 
of  my  decade  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  my  friendship  with 
Congressman  F.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. His  indefatigable  efforts  for 
international  cooperation  and  for  world 
peace  have  been  a  constant  inspiration  to 
me. 

I  will  miss — every  Member  of  Congress 
will  miss — Brad  Morse.  He  is  honored  by 
appointment  as  United  Nations  Under 
Secretary  General  for  Political  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Affairs  replacing  Dr.  Ralph 
Bimche. 

I  am  sure  that  Brad  will  bring  even 
more  honor  and  distinction  to  this  im- 
portant position. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  chose  Brad  Morse  to  succeed 
the  late  Dr.  Ralph  Bimche  as  Under 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
it  was  good  news  for  the  U.N.,  but  sorry 
news  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  more  than  a  decade  of  service  in 
the  House,  Mr.  Morse  has  made  his  mark 
in  the  area  of  international  affairs.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
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as  ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs. 

His  background — one  which  includes 
leadership  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law,  service  with  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Geneva  disarma- 
ment talks  and,  notably,  his  advocacy 
of  deescalation  in  Vietnam — has  suited 
him  well  for  his  post  with  the  great 
peacekeeping  body  which  he  now  joins. 
He  has  shown  the  imagination  and  en- 
thusiasm so  necessary  if  the  goal  of 
world  stability  Is  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my  commendation 
of  Brad  Morse  for  a  job  well  done  in 
Congress  and,  for  all  our  sakes,  I  wish 
him  all  possible  success  in  his  new  XJU. 
assignment.       

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
miss  Congressman  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts when  he  leaves  this  Chamber  at  the 
end  of  the  month  to  assume  his  impor- 
tant responsibilities  as  Under  Secretary 
General  for  Political  Affairs  of  the  United 
Nations  where  he  will  replace  the  late 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 

I  will  miss  him  as  an  idealistic  but  prag- 
matic— if  that  combination  is  possible, 
Congressman  Morse  has  achieved  it — 
colleague  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. He  always  took  an  intense  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  the  conunittee.  He  was 
forever  asking  why  should  this  be  so,  and 
does  that  policy  make  sense,  in  the  proc- 
ess acting  as  a  useful  spur  to  us  all. 

A  particular  concern  of  his  was  that 
title  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that 
deals  with  political  development.  Always 
the  realist  he  recognized  that  economic 
development  does  not  proceed  in  a  vac- 
uum but  instead  its  very  pace  and  char- 
acter is  determined  at  bottom  by  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  country.  So  he 
set  about  and  succeeded  in  making  the 
officials  at  AID  more  aware  of  the  need 
for  grassroots  political  development — for 
the  agricultural  cooperatives,  workers 
banks,  credit  unions,  and  agrarian  re- 
form that  forge  important  links  between 
the  Uttle  people  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  so  make  them  a  potent  politi- 
cal force  whose  needs  and  aspirations 
can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  talk  of  the 
loss  represented  by  the  departure  of  Con- 
gressman Morse  strictly  in  terms  of  his 
high  caliber  of  performance  as  a  lawmak- 
er. Of  equal  weight  to  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  were  his  great 
human  qualities.  He  was  never  too  busy 
to  stop  and  chat  and  give  of  his  boundless 
well  of  good  cheer  and  simple  decency  to 
his  colleagues,  but  also  to  secretaries, 
guards,  students,  indeed  almost  anyone 
who  crossed  his  path. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  this  into  a  sob 
story.  The  House  will  go  on  without  Con- 
gressman Morse,  as  it  always  does. 

But  I  do  want  to  let  him  know  as  a 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle  how  very  much  we  think 
of  him  and  how  much  he  will  be  missed. 
I  hope  he  will  come  back  and  visit  wltih 
us  from  time  to  time  as  his  responsibili- 
ties at  the  United  Nations  permit. 

I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  and  am 
confident  that  he  will  pour  his  consider- 
able talents  into  his  new  job  and  prove 
an  altogether  worthy  successor  to  Dr. 
Bunche. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  in 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Brad  Morse,  as  he  leaves  us  to  become 
Under  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

During  his  11  years  of  service  in  this 
House.  Brad  has  been  a  conscientious  and 
hard-working  legislator  and  one  who  was 
able  to  articulate  his  foreign  policy  views 
with  clarity  and  force. 

His  appointment  to  one  of  the  highest 
posts  in  the  United  Nations,  a  post  which 
has  been  occupied  by  only  one  other  man, 
the  late  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  marks  a  turn- 
ing point  that  began  as  a  city  councilman 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  20  years  ago.  During  the 
intervening  years  Brad  served  as  a  staff 
attorney  for  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  as  chief  assistant  to  Mas- 
sachusetts Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
and  as  deputy  swiminlstrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  until  his  first  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1960. 

Brad  Morse,  throughout  his  career,  has 
worked  capably  and  with  dedication  to 
the  principles  he  holds  dear.  We  regret 
losing  him  as  a  Member  of  this  body  and 
congratulate  the  United  Nations  on  his 
new  role  as  an  international  public 
servant. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  for  yielding. 
We  are  all  proud  to  see  Brad  Morse  move 
up  to  this  responsibility  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Brad  has  one  of  the  best  backgrounds 
in  Congress  on  international  affairs.  His 
years  of  service  have  given  him  the  broad 
picture  of  the  needs  and  chadlenges  fac- 
ing our  neighbors. 

And  he  puts  his  heart  and  spirit  into 
it.  My  daughter  lives  down  in  South 
America.  When  I  visited  her  in  Medellin, 
Colombia,  the  city  leaders  asked  me  if  I 
knew  Congressman  Brad  Morse.  They 
spoke  of  his  interest  and  work  in  helping 
Colombia  build  stronger  education  and 
more  progressive  medical  facilities.  Many 
in  Congress  are  talkers,  but  Brad  is  a  man 
of  action. 

His  tolerance  and  understsuidlng  wUl 
be  a  great  asset  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
am  proud  of  the  United  Nations  in  choos- 
ing the  best  man  for  this  political  and 
general  assembly  affairs  leadership 
assignment. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brad 
Morse  is  a  colleague  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect  and  he  is  a  dynamo  in  get- 
ting accomplished  many  of  the  things  on 
which  he  holds  strong  convicticxis  re- 
garding this  country's  welfare.  Brad  is 
a  strong  and  continuing  infiuence  in  try- 
ing to  promote  the  "moderate"  position 
of  the  Republican  Party  on  the  Hill,  and 
he  has  taken  and  stated  his  positions 
firmly,  even  at  the  cost  of  strong  criti- 
cism from  some  of  his  Republican  col- 
leagues. For  this  forthright  expression, 
you  certainly  must  admire  and  respect 
his  high  purpose. 

The  respect  for  which  the  people  in 
his  district  hold  him  is  most  evident, 
since  he  wins  by  large  majorities  despite 
the  f  £u;t  the  registration  in  his  district  is 
overwhelmingly  against  his  party  afiUia- 
tlon.  The  people  back  home  know  the 


strength  of  Brad's  convictions  and  are 
happy  to  support  his  sense  of  Independ- 
ence, which  they  feel  Is  a  good  infiuence 
in  the  Congress. 

Many  of  us  here  in  the  House  will  miss 
Brad's  counsel  and  advice  and  honestly 
stated  convictions,  but  we  realize  he  will 
be  serving  our  country  more  importantly 
in  his  newly  appointed  position  as  United 
Nations  Under  Secretary  General  for 
Political  and  General  Assembly  Affairs. 
I  feel  I  am  losing  a  good  friend,  but  I 
wish  him  increasing  success  in  a  position 
in  which  I  know  he  is  going  to  be  very 
happy  as  well  as  immeasurably  more 
productive. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  we  meet  today  to  say 
goodby  to  (Hie  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleagues.  Brad  Morse.  Brad  is  leaving 
us  to  take  up  his  new  duties  as  the  Under 
Secretary  G^ieral  of  the  United  Nations. 

Our  loss  is  the  U.N.'s  gain. 

Although  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  Brad  for  only  a  year,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  his  legislative 
and  analytic  abilities.  These  skills  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  I  am  confident  that  the 
TJH.  will  be  a  better  place  because  of 
Brad  Morse.  For  11  years.  Brad  has 
served  with  distinction  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  and  his  expertise 
in  foreign  affairs  has  won  him  bipartisan 
admiration. 

I  join  with  the  other  Members  in  wish- 
ing Brad  well  in  his  new  and  challenging 
assignment.  I  know  that  he  wUl  share 
with  his  colleagues  the  insights  he  gains 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Good  luck.  Brad,  we  will  miss  you. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  in  this  tribute 
to  my  friend  and  distinguished  New 
England  colleague,  Congressman  Brad 
Morse,  who  will  soon  be  leaving  us  to 
take  an  important  post  at  the  United 
Nations.  At  the  outset,  may  I  say  that 
the  Congress  will  suffer  a  very  great  loss 
by  his  departure.  I  only  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  will  benefit  as  much  by 
its  very  significant  gain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  w?  in  this  Chamber 
know  so  well,  Braj  Morse  has  proved 
himself,  in  his  six  terms  in  the  House, 
an  able  and  exceedingly  conscientious 
legislator.  His  acute  intelligence  and  in- 
sight into  the  problems  of  our  times 
have  caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  a 
truly  outstanding  Congressman — not 
only  by  the  people  of  his  congressional 
district  but  also,  and  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificantly, by  his  own  colleagues  and 
peers.  Both  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
for  which  he  is  nationally  known  and 
respected,  £jid  iri  domestic  matters  as 
well.  Brad  has  consistently  demonstrated 
the  highest  quality  of  progressive  and 
enlightened  leadership. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts*  Fifth 
Congressional  District  are  losing  an  out- 
standing Representative.  But  the  quali- 
ties which  have  enabled  Brad  to  excel 
here  in  the  House  will  follow  him  to  his 
new  and  important  i>08ition  at  the 
United  Nations.  As  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  Political  and  General  Assembly 
Affairs,  he  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  make  good  use  of  his  very  considerable 
gifts  in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
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tions.  I  know  that  Brad  is  pleased  by  his 
new  appointment,  and  we  are  certainly 
pleased  for  him. 
We  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  extend  my 
best  wishes— and,  I  am  sure,  the  best 
wishes  of  the  entire  House — to  the  Hon- 
orable F.  Bradford  Morsk,  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Massachusetts. 

Brad,  as  many  of  us  have  come  to  know 
him,  will  soon  be  taking  up  his  new  du- 
ties as  United  Nations  Under  Secretary 
General  for  Political  and  General  Assem- 
bly Affairs.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  chosen  Brad  for  this  impor- 
tant position,  and  we  wish  him  well  at 
the  U.N. 

He  brings  to  his  new  office  a  record 
of  interest  and  accomplishment  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  We  have  come  to 
know  and  respect  his  knowledge,  and  to 
appreciate  his  abilities  while  we  have 
seen  him  engaged  in  the  substance  of 
foreign  affairs  deliberation  as  he  served 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He 
also  has  been  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs,  a  position  that  has  been  en- 
hanced by  his  analytical  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  work  long  and  hard  on  the 
problems  before  him. 

Much  as  we  feel  a  loss  at  the  depart- 
ure of  our  distinguished  colleague,  we 
know  that  Brad  wiU  be  taking  on  duties 
that  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  will  be  in  personal 
touch  with  the  Secretary  General  of  that 
world  organization  and  his  actions  will 
contribute  to  its  effectiveness  as  a  forum 
for  the  community  of  nations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  placed  great  trust  in  F.  Bradford 
Morse,  and  we  in  the  House  are  grati- 
fied to  see  one  of  our  own  so  recognized. 
To  you.  Brad,  we  wish  good  luck  and  a 
full  measure  of  success  at  the  United 
Nations.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  this  deserving  trib- 
ute to  our  friend  and  able  colleague,  F. 
Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts.  Our 
warmest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
go  out  to  him  on  his  appointment  as 
United  Nations  Under  Secretary  General 
for  Political  and  General  Assembly  Af- 
fairs. He  is  highly  qualified  to  assume 
this  position  of  international  responsi- 
bility. We  shall  miss  him  very  much  in 
the  House,  however. 

Brad  and  I  came  to  the  Congress  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  deep  respect  for  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  He  has  been 
a  leader,  too.  in  the  effort  to  redirect 
defense-oriented  industries  to  peacetime 
endeavors.  He  has  been  an  effective  leg- 
islator. The  people  of  his  congressional 
district  in  Massachusetts  have  been  well 
represented  by  Brad  Morse;  and  now  he 
is  prepared  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
world  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  We  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  shielding  me  time  to  add  my  few 
words  of  appreciation  for  the  service  of 
our  highly  regarded  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Morse)  and  to  wish  him 
well  as  he  prepares  to  take  up  his  new 


duties  as  Under  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  for  PoUtical  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Affairs. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  last  year, 
he  extended  to  me  his  friendship  and 
counsel,  and  I  have  had  recurring  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  his  generous  assistance 
and  advice.  His  kindness  to  a  new  Mem- 
ber, was  characteristic,  of  course,  and 
reflected  the  high  order  of  human  con- 
cern which  has  marked  his  service  here. 

His  well-deserved  reputation  here  is  as 
an  expert  on  IntematiMial  affairs,  but 
always  evident  has  been  his  conscientious 
attention  to  the  problems  and  needs  of 
his  Massachusetts  constituency.  His 
moving  on  to  broader  responsibilities  rep- 
resents a  particular  loss  to  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  which,  recognizing 
ability  and  dedication,  has  elected  him 
six  times  as  its  Representative  in  Con- 


gress. ^  _ 

Because  of  his  helpfulness  to  me,  I 
acknowledge  a  personal  regret  that  he 
has  been  called  to  another  assignment  by 
the  President.  On  reflecticm,  however,  I 
take  comfort  from  his  acceptance  of  the 
call  because  I  know  he  has  in  full  meas- 
ure the  capacity  to  deal  diplomatically 
and  effectively  with  the  diverse  adminis- 
trative and  policy  decisions  with  which 
he  will  be  confronted  in  the  United 
Nations.  ^  „^ 

I  have  no  doubt  that  his  mtelligence, 
integrity,  and  energy— together  with  lus 
earnest  commitment  to  world  peace  and 
the  uplifting  of  human  dignity— will 
combine  to  make  an  important  imprint 
on  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  establishment. 

Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  his 
new  responsibUities,  this  House  will  hope 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  contmuing 
cotmsel  of  a  trusted  alumnus. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  our 
colleague,  Silvio  Conte,  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  good  friend  F.  Bradford  Morse 
and  add  my  congratulations  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  United  Na- 
tions Under  Secretary  General  for  Po- 
litical and  General  Assembly  Affairs. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Brad  Morse  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  specifically  on  the  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Subcommittee  where 
he  is  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Congressman  Morse  has  consistently 
demonstrated  his  keen  interest  in  the 
very  vital  problems  of  inter-American 
relations,  actively  participating  in  the 
formulation  of  legislation,  and  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  administration 
the  problems  of  the  hemisphere. 

He  has,  indeed,  distinguished  himself 
as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
Through  the  years  he  has  demonstrated 
his  exceptional  abUity  to  analyze  prob- 
lems, to  formulate  legislative  and  policy 
solutions  to  those  problems,  and  to  fol- 
low through  to  insure  implementation. 
We  will  certainly  miss  his  contributions 
both  on  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  know  Brad  Morse's  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  on  the  committee  are  indica- 
tive of  the  outstanding  representation 
he  has  given  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  during  the  11 
years  he  has  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. While  I  am  sure  his  constit- 


uents joint  In  commending  him  on  his 
appointment  to  the  United  Nations,  they 
too  will  miss  his  able  assistance  as  their 
voice  in  Washington. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  emo- 
tions that  I  see  this  dedicated,  effective 
legislator  leave  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  the  top  U.S.  official  in  the  U.N. 
Secretariat,  we  can  be  confident,  how- 
ever, that  his  enthusiasm  and  ability 
will  continue  to  be  directed  toward  the 
solution  of  international  problems. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  this  afternoon  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, P.  Bradford  Morse,  who  has  been 
appointed  as  U.N.  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  Political  and  General  Assembly 
Affairs,  a  position  held  most  recently  by 
the  late  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 

This  appointment  is  most  encourag- 
ing— as  it  gives  assurance  that  a  well- 
informed  and  highly  motivated  public 
official  will  be  serving  in  this  critical  post 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Congressman  Brad  Morse's  long  and 
distinguished  service  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  numerous  international 
conferences,  including  meetings  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union  and  the 
Inter-American  Parliamentary  Organi- 
zation as  well  as  his  attendance  at 
several  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
Ditchley  Foundation,  are  but  samples  of 
his  experienced  and  prominent  activities 
in  the  complex  and  critical  arena  of 
international  affairs. 

It  is  well  known  that  Brad  Morse  is 
first  of  all  a  student  of  foreign  policy 
and  international  relations.  Beyond  that, 
he  is  a  forthright  spokesman  for  the  edu- 
cated views  which  he  holds  and  which 
he  articulates  so  ably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  loss  of  Congress- 
man Morse  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  United  Nations  is  expe- 
riencing a  corresponding  gain.  As  one  of 
his  longtime  colleagues  in  this  Chamber, 
I  extend  to  Brad  Morse  every  good  wish 
for  rewarding  and  meaningful  service 
and  for  good  health  and  success  in  his 
new  and  important  U.N.  post.  In  this  ex- 
pression I  wish  also  to  include  his  faith- 
ful Francesca  who  will  be  at  Congress- 
man Morse's  side  in  many  of  the  exciting 
and  dramatic  days  of  international  de- 
bate and  diplomacy  in  which  he  will  be 

involved. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  rise  to 
note  the  imminent  departure  from  this 
body  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  col- 
league, Brad  Morse. 

We  can  all,  however,  take  consolation 
in  his  new  appointment  as  Under  Sec- 
retary General  for  PoUUcal  and  General 
Assembly  Affairs,  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  this  post,  he  wUl  be  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  late,  great  Ralph  Bunche. 
In  fact,  at  a  time  when  the  United  Na- 
tions is  under  heavy  fire  from  a  great 
variety  of  critics,  the  world  body  can  only 
be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  men 
of  the  stature  and  competence  of  Brad 
Morse  to  the  top  staff  positions. 

My  friendship  with  Brad  dates  back  to 
the  beginning  of  my  own  congressional 
service,  nearly  10  years  ago.  In  1968,  I 
was  honored  to  be  a  delegate  at  the  an- 


nual Anglo-American  Ditchley  Founda- 
tion conference,  in  England,  an  event, 
drawing  pariiamentarians  from  both  na- 
tions which  Brad  helped  estabUsh. 

our  coUeague  is.  of  course,  justly  re- 
nowned for  his  expertise  in  foreign  af- 
fairs He  is  a  senior  and  most  valuable 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eien  Affairs— background  that  should 
sirve  him,  the  Nation  and  the  world  weU 
as  he  embarks  on  his  new  career. 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  we  will  lose  the  services 
of  the  Honorable  F.  Bradford  Morse,  of 
Massachusetts.  Brad  is  leaving  the  House 
to  assume  his  new  assignment  as  Under 
Secretary  General  for  Political  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Affairs  of  the  United  Na- 

*^°As  a  colleague  of  Congressman  Morse, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  wlU  miss  his  friend- 
ship and  contribution  to  our  mutual  leg- 
islative goals.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
that  the  United  Nations  will  benefit 
greatly  from  his  wide  knowledge  and 
experience. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Brad  as  a 
member  of  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  an  unofficial  orga- 
nization of  persons  from  both  political 
parties  working  jointly  toward  the  goal 
of  worid  peace.  Certainly,  his  efforts 
within  this  organization  have  been  both 
energetic  and  productive 

Through  our  participatiOQ  in  this  or- 
ganization and  in  the  general  business 
of  the  House,  I  have  admired  Brad  s  ex- 
pertise in  foreign  relations  and  interna- 
tional diplomacy.  I  know  he  is  an  out- 
standing advocate  of  the  goal  of  inter- 
national peace.  r,^„^utaB 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  Brad  has  worked  to 
implement  his  beUef  in  a  peaceful  world, 
and  his  contribution  will  long  stand  as 
an  example  for  others  to  emulate. 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  many  f nends 
and  colleagues  of  Brad  Morse  who  wish 

him  well  at  his  new  position.  

Mr  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  testify  that  I  am  in- 
debted to  Brad  Morse,  more  than  any 
other  individual  colleague  of  mine  in  the 
Congress,  for  most  frequently  stimulat- 
ing my  thinking  on  matters  of  national 
policy  and  legislation  in  positive,  pro- 
gressive ways.  ^  ,   ,   i.      TJ„.„ 

I  feel  tremendously  grateful  to  Brad 
for  the  remarkable  warmth  of  his  per- 
sonal friendship,  his  constant  helpful- 
ness and  Inspiration,  the  many,  niany 
times  he  has  gone  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  assisting  me  and  so  many  of  our  other 
colleagues  in  welcome  ways. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  Brad  Morse, 
more  than  anyone  else,  is  responsible  for 
founding  and  energizing  the  informal 
organization  of  minority  Members  which 
we  know  as  the  Wednesday  Group,  and  I 
can  testify  that  my  own  privilege  in  par- 
ticipating in  that  group  has  been  very 
valuable  and  enjoyable.  The  Wednesday 
Group,  frequenUy  under  Brad's  leader- 
ship, has  made  a  series  of  very  important 
contributions. 

SimUarly.  Brad's  leadership  in  the  or- 
ganization known  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law  represents 
a  notably  innovative  contribution  on  his 
part,  a  benefit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
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Nation,  and  of  individual  benefit  to  so 
many  of  us  as  his  colleagues. 

The  Wednesday  Group  and  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  are 
only  two  of  numerous  examples  that  can 
be  cited  of  Brad's  creative  energy. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  arrive  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  same 
time  with  Brad,  in  January  1961,  and 
throughout  these  almost  12  years  we 
have  served  together  I  have  increasingly 
and  more  profoundly  appreciated  his 
extraordinary  qualities  as  a  human  be- 
ing, an  excellent  legislator,  as  a  great 
patriot  in  the  very  best  sense. 

Therefore,  personally.  I  view  with 
mixed  emotions  his  decision  to  become 
an  international  civU  servant.  I  under- 
stand his  impatient  desire  to  make  a 
broader  use  of  his  tremendous  energies 
and  innovativeness,  his  skills  in  negoti- 
ating with  others  for  positive  accom- 
plishment of  benefit  to  all  mankmd.  I 
enthusiasticaUy  wish  him  well  in  such 
new  endeavors. 

However,  it  is  with  personal  sadness 
that  I  see  him  about  to  leave  our  midst. 
Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  11  years 
BRAD  MORSE  has  served  in  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  as  a  dedicated  and  able 
legislator,  a  highly  respected  and  ad- 
mired colleague,  and  a  servant  of  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   Everyone    is    familiar    with 
Brads  affable  and  good-natured  manner 
and,  of  course,  we  will  all  remember  him 
for  his  friendly  demeanor.  But  Brads 
contribution  to  tiie  Congress  goes  beyond 
his  fine  personal  quaUties.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  to  work  with  Brad  on 
the  many  problems  facing  the  State.  For 
in  him  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had 
a  tireless  champion,  and  a  man  who  un- 
derstood tiie  needs  of  the  workingman 
as  weU  as  the  white-collar  worker,  the 
professional    as    well    as    the    trade 
unionist.    In    all    areas    of    domestic 
concern,  whetiier  it  was  the  problem 
of    unemployment,    the    energy    crisis, 
or    the    import    quota.    Brad    devoted 
himself  to  the  task  at  hand  with  an  en- 
thusiasm and  fervor  that  is  rare  even 
among  the  most  energetic  public  serv- 
ants While  his  departure  from  Congress 
wiU  leave  this  Chamber  diminished  in 
stature  and  ability.  Brad  is  moving  on  to 
a  job  for  which  he  is  supremely  qualified. 
Foreign  poUcy  and  foreign  affairs  have 
been  his  forte,  his  expertise,  and  his  spe- 
cialty   As  everyone  is  aware.  Brad  has 
been  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State 
at  the   United  Nations,   becommg   the 
highest  ranking  American  in  the  Sec- 
retariat This  is  a  position  of  importance 
not  only  to  Uie  United  States,  but  to  the 
entire  world  community  of  nations. 

I  know  that  Brad  Morse  will  make  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations,  for  after  serving  In  Congress  for 
these  past  11  years,  he  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  extract  the  basic  issues,  to 
examine  and  evaluate  the  pros  and  cons, 
and  to  make  a  decision  based  on  sound 
judgment  and  thorough  consideration. 
The  United  Nations  is  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  his 
experience.  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
and  deep  appreciation  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  such  an  extraordi- 
nary individual,  and -at  the  same  time 


offer  my  congratulations  to  Brad  on 
his  new  post  as  Under  Secretary. 

Brad  possesses  that  rare  determination 
which  will  serve  him  well  in  the  coming 
months,  as  he  faces  the  new  and  exact- 
ing challenges  on  his  job  in  the  United 

Nations.  .         ^„j„„ 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  today 
joins  me  when  I  say  best  wishes  and 
thanks  go  with  him. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  hon- 
ored by  having  had  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  Hwiorable 
F  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts. 
named  by  tiie  President  of  the  United 
States  to  a  position  of  great  trust  at  the 
United  Nations.  tt«  j„ 

Brad  Morsk  will  be  the  new  Under 
Secretary  General  for  PoUtical  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Affairs.  He  will  have  a 
responsibility  for  many  poUtical  affairs 
personally  referred  to  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  tiie  UJJ. 

We  may  feel  justly  proud  that  the 
President  has  chosen  a  Member  of  the 
House  for  this  high  honor.  Those  of  us 
who  have  known  Brad  these  many  years 
are  not  surprised,  however,  that  he  was 
so  honored.  Brad  has  brought  to  the 
House  a  combhiation  of  quaUties  so  out- 
standing that  recognition  1?  the  form 
of  his  new  office  was  almost  Inevitable. 
His  background  in  matters  of  foreign 
poUcy  is  extensive,  and  his  service  on 
ttie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  given 
him  a  firm  grasp  of  the  problems  he 
WiU  encounter  at  the  United  Nations. 

we  regret  that  Brad  must  leave  us. 
but  we  are  pleased  that  a  man  of 
such  weU-consldered  abUities  should  be 
chosen  by  the  President.  And  we  feel 
especially  pleased  tiiat  the  honor  feU 
upon  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. _. . .t,„<. 

We  wish  you  weU,  Brad,  and  ho«pe  that 
the  years  you  were  wito  us  are  as  sig- 
nificant a  part  of  your  memories  as 
they  are  of  ours.  , 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
wiUi  mixed  emotions  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  toe 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 

^I°^deUghted  Uiat  he  has  been  selected 
as  our  United  Nations  Under  Secretary 
General  for  PoUtical  and  General^- 
sembly  Affairs,  but  I  am  sorry  that  we 
in  ttie  House,  and  particularly  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  where  it  haa 
been  my  distant  pleasure  to  work  with 
him,  are  losing  a  good  Congressman 

In  both  the  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  he  has  proven  himseUto 
be  a  man  of  high  abUity,  Possessing  botii 
integrity  and  diplomatic  skUl.  Th^  jare 
combination  makes  him  most  highly 
qualified  for  this  important  post. 

The  position  as  a  Representative  to  tiie 
United  Nations  wUl  undoubtedly  prove 
a  chaUenge,  but  Brad  Morse  in  my 
judgment,  has  tiie  abUity  and  unto- 
peachable  integrity  to  serve  Uie  United 
Nations  and  his  country  weU 

Mr  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  coUeagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse). 

I  have  counted  myself  privUeged  to 
have  served  in  this  Chamber  with  Brad 
Morse  during  his  11  years  as  a  Repre- 
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sentative  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts. During  this  period  I  have  found 
him  to  be  not  only  a  personable  and 
thoughtful  man,  but  also  a  conscientious 
and  hard-working  legislator.  He  has 
served  here  ably,  and  like  my  colleagues, 
I  shall  miss  his  presence  in  the  House. 

Bmd  Morse  takes  on  an  assignment  of 
enormous  magnitude  as  he  assimies  his 
new  poit  as  Under  Secretary  General 
for  Political  and  General  Assembly  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  Nations.  His  expertise 
in  the  field  of  foreign  afifairs,  as  demon- 
strated so  ably  in  this  body,  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  as  he  joins  the  great 
deliberative  body  of  the  world. 

All  of  us  wish  Brad  Morsk  much  suc- 
cess in  his  new  imdertaking  and  I,  for 
one,  feel  that  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  a  little  more  secure,  for 
having  a  man  of  Brad  Morse's  stature  in 
the  post  of  Under  Secretary  General. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time 
of  increased  international  tension  and 
escalation  of  the  terrible  conflict  in  In- 
dochina, it  is  imfortunate  that  the  House 
is  losing  Brad  Morse,  who  has  been  a 
great  fighter  for  peace  in  his  11  years 
here.  And  now  for  the  good  news — he  is 
leaving  us  to  take  up  the  post  of  United 
Nation  Under  Secretary  General  for  Po- 
litical and  General  Assembly  Afifairs. 
With  his  great  compassion  and  his  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  foreign  afifairs,  I 
am  certain  that  he  will  be  an  important 
figure  in  the  United  Nations  quest  for 
world  peace. 

We  will  miss  him  here,  and  we  all  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  in  his  new  job. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
particular  personal  pleasure  to  join  with 
my  fellow  Members  here  this  afternoon 
in  extending  congratulations  to  Con- 
gressman Brad  Morse,  my  very  dear 
friend,  distinguished  associate  and  es- 
teemed colleague  from  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  additional  honor  conferred  on  him 
through  the  President's  selection  of  him 
for  Under  Secretary  General  for  Politi- 
cal and  General  Assembly  Affairs  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Naturally,  we  sis  his  fellow  Members 
here,  obviously  feel  that  we  had  observed 
and  foimd  superlative  the  courageous 
character  and  eminent  ability  of  our  col- 
league long  before  the  President  for- 
mally confirmed  our  collective  opinion 
by  appointing  him  to  this  position  of 
the  highest  global  trust. 

For  nearly  12  years  we  have  seen  first 
hand  the  continuously  growing  legisla- 
tive stature  of  Brad  Morse  as  he  has 
stesidily  climbed  to  a  position  of  leader- 
ship on  the  all  important  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  In  a  relatively 
brief  period  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  learned  foreign 
affairs  experts  and  outstanding  law- 
makers. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  known  Brad 
through  the  years,  this  is  by  no  means 
a  surprising  development.  As  a  student, 
law  clerk,  teacher,  city  council  member, 
attorney,  administrator  and  Member  of 
Congress,  he  has  consistently  demon- 
strated his  extraordinary  talents  and 
imllmlted  commitment  to  public  service. 

Happily  for  his  community,  his  State, 


his  country,  and  now  the  global  commu- 
nity, his  people  instinctively  recognized 
their  great  fortune  in  having  such  a 
gifted  man  in  their  service.  In  return 
for  their  confidence.  Brad  Morse  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  fullest  dis- 
charge of  his  legislative  challenges  with 
a  sincerity,  an  energy,  a  vigor  and  a  de- 
termination that  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
Member  of  this  House. 

He  is  a  man  who  conducts  his  life  in 
the  truest  traditions  of  a  gentleman, 
scholar,  diplomat  and  patriot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  urgent  priority 
on  earth  is  the  pursuit  and  attainment 
of  peace.  In  joining  that  mission  I  am 
certain  that  Brad  Morse  will  exhaus- 
tively devote  the  fullest  concentration 
of  his  great  mind,  great  heart,  and  great 
energy  toward  its  earliest  possible  suc- 
cess for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans and  feUow  men  everjnwhere. 

I  know  all  of  you  share  in  my  prayer 
that  the  Lord  will  continue  to  bless  Brad 
and  his  family  with  good  health  and 
fortune  throughout  his  new  responsibil- 
ity and  all  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  for  reserving  this  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Brad  Morse. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  and  a  friend 
to  all  who  worked  with  him.  Brad  will  be 
sorely  missed.  His  ebullience  and  enthu- 
siasm were  matched  by  his  judgment, 
and  will,  I  know,  be  irreplaceable  in  the 
halls  of  the  Congress. 

Brad's  distinguished  service  on  the 
Foreign  Afifairs  Committee,  his  close  per- 
sonal involvement  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law  and  the 
Africa  Group,  and  his  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Eisenhower's  cabinet 
eminently  qualifies  him  for  the  position 
to  which  he  has  so  justly  been  nomi- 
nated: As  Under  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  for  Political  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Affairs.  His  faith  in  the 
United  Nations  has  been  unswerving,  and 
I  am  certain  it  will  be  equalled  by  his 
performance. 

In  addition,  as  the  foremost  foiuider 
of  the  Wednesday  Group,  Brad  Morse 
stood  in  the  vanguard  of  the  progressive 
wing  of  the  Republican  Party,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  worked  closely  with  the 
White  House  whenever  possible. 

Personally,  I  want  very  much  to  add 
that  Brad  was  and  will  remain  a  wonder- 
ful friend.  I  wish  him  the  very  best,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  the  United  Nations 
will  be  a  better  place  for  his  presence 
there.  Moreover  I  am  sure  Ralph  Bxmche 
would  be  particularly  happy  over  his 
successor. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the 
Record  eui  excellent  piece  by  former  U.N. 
Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost  on  Brad's 
appointment,  and  also  an  editorial : 

Ntw  Man  at  the  Untted  Nations 
The  present  era  Is  characterized  by  a  cer- 
tain foreboding  sense  that  things  don't  work 
as  well  as  they  used  to.  Among  other  devices 
of  convenience  and  salvation,  that  judgment 
Is  applied  by  most  people  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  view  may  be  somewhat  of  an  over- 
simplification, but  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
with  age,  the  United  Nations  secretariat  has 
tended  to  choke  on  Its  own  sense  of  conven- 


tion. It  has  dyed  Itself  In  the  pale  grey  of 
International  conformity  proscribed  by  the 
outer  limits  of  the  great  powers'  conflicting 
views. 

Whether  that  Is  a  permanent  condition 
of  the  UN  secretariat  Is  something  about  to 
be  tested.  President  Nixon  has  nominated  as 
the  new  Undersecretary  General  for  I>oUtlcal 
and  General  Assembly  Affairs  an  energetic 
brilliant  and  aggressively  optimistic  He. 
publican  Congressman  from  Massachusetts 
named  F.  Bradford  Morse.  News  reports  of 
Mr.  Morse's  appointment  have  stressed  over 
and  over  again  a  warning  that  he  will  not 
have  the  full  dimension  of  powers  enjoyed  by 
the  late  Ralph  Bunche  whom  Morse  suc- 
ceeds. That,  however,  Is  a  tentative  judg- 
ment. Dr.  Bunche  came  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions scene  In  the  morning  of  the  organiza. 
tlon's  years.  He  forged  his  own  concept  of  the 
job  and  exercised  It  largely  through  the 
force  of  his  own  character  and  siLllls. 

What  we  really  want  to  know  about  In- 
stltutlons  as  they  grow  old  is  whether  human 
character  can  reverse  the  turgldlty  of  their 
ways.  Congressman  Morse  is  a  formidable 
man  whose  Intellect  matches  his  adrenalin— 
and  the  latter  is  in  a  constant  state  of  over- 
flow. If  there  is  still  room  for  will  to  ma- 
neuver in  the  civil  servlce-calclfled  corri- 
dors of  the  secretariat,  his  Is  the  sort  of  will 
that  can  maneuver.  Mr.  Morse  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  so  far;  in  the  House  he 
tended  more  and  more  to  specialize  In  foreign 
affairs.  He  is  good  at  many  things  but  sitting 
still  and  keeping  passively  quiet  aren't  among 
them. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  VJf  pulled 
off  such  virtues  of  activism  as  mediating  for 
1949  Arao-Israeli  negotiations  xnd  mounting 
peace-keeping  operations  in  Kashmir,  Jerusa- 
lem and  Cyprus.  What  Is  missing  is  a  sense  of 
Initiative  in  the  secretariat  which  makes  the 
activism  plausible.  Aside  from  pleasing  peo- 
ple who  have  known  and  watched  Congress- 
man Morse  over  the  years,  his  appointment 
may  represent  the  last  best  opportunity  for 
force  of  character  to  revitalize  the  conven- 
tion-atrophied will  of  the  XTN  secretariat. 
Whether  character  can  manifest  itself  in 
those  cloisters  of  caution  on  the  east  river 
in  New  York  may  be  a  measure  of  the  United 
Nations  Itself  as  things  stand  now. 

This  is  Rod  MacLelsh  In  Washington. 

A  Top  Gut  fok  a  SENsmvx  Job 
(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

Few  appointments  could  give  more  en- 
couragement to  those  concerned  for  the  fu- 
tvire  of  the  United  Nations  than  that  of  Rep. 
Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts  as  under- 
secretary general  for  political  and  general 
assembly  affairs,  the  senior  post  occupied  by 
a  United  States  citizen  in  the  UN  Secretariat. 
President  Nixon  is  to  be  congrattilated  for 
nominating,  and  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  for  appointing,  so  able  and  well- 
qualified  a  man  to  this  Important  post. 

The  new  secretary  general  confronted  Im- 
mediately upon  taking  office  a  aeries  of  diffi- 
cult decisions  in  regard  to  his  senior  staff. 
Kach  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  feels  entitled  to  and  has 
usually  held  an  important  undersecretary- 
ship. 

The  entry  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  the  death  of  Ralph  Bunche  at  the  end 
of  last  year  upset  arrangements  and  balances 
which  had  grown  up  over  the  years.  On  the 
one  hand,  Peking  no  doubt  expecta  to  play 
more  of  a  role  and  hold  a  more  significant 
senior  poet  than  did  Nationalist  China.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  American  could  expect  to 
wield  the  Influence  which  Dr.  Bunche.  a 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  in  his  own  right, 
had  built  up  over  the  quarter  century  of  hlfl 
tenure. 

The  fact  was  that,  while  a  Soviet  citizen 
has  always  been  undereecretary  for  political 
and  security  affairs,  and  this  post  has  been 


fliied  by  such  distinguished  Soviet  diplomats 
«  Arkady  Soboltv  and  Anatoly  Dobrynln. 
Bunche  nevertheless  wm.  "^^erthe  rather 
nebulous  designation  of  undersecretary  for 
«Mclal  political  affairs,  a  more  trusted  and 
JSTuentlal  adviser  of  the  flrat  tl^  eecre- 
terles  general  than  was  any  of  hla  Soviet 

*^e  reason  was  not  only  B\inche*8  out- 
standing personal  qualities,  but  the  fact  that 
the  secretaries  general  soon  found  ttxat 
Bunche  wa*  more  scrupulous  In  observing 
ffie  cardinal  UN  Charter  prescription  re- 
garding Its  officials— that  they  "shall  not  seek 
or  receive  instructions  from  any  government 
or  from  any  authority  external  to  the  Or- 
Banlzatlon"— than  any  of  the  Soviet  under- 
Secreurles  was  permitted  by  his  own  govern- 

ment  to  be. 

By  virtue  of  these  two  qualities— compe- 
tence and  impartiality- responslbUlty  grav- 
iUted  to  Bunche  over  the  years.  He  came 
to  be  responsible  In  fact,  under  the  secretary 
general  for  the  UN's  most  Important  political 
activities— those  In  the  field  of  peacekeeping 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  <3ongo  and  elsewhere. 

Presumably  these  responslbUltles  wlU  now 
be  more  widely  shared.  The  Incumbent  and 
able  undersecretary  for  special  poUtlcal  af- 
fairs Roberto  Guyer,  an  Argentinian  who  also 
takes  most  seriously  his  obligations  as  an 
international  civil  servant,  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  Secretary  General's  chief  ad- 
viser in  the  peacekeeping  field,  as  be  has  been 
since  Bunche  was  incapacitated  by   Ulness 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Brian  Urquhart.  an 
Englishman  who  has  been  with  the  UN 
since  1945,  who  was  for  years  Bunche's  prin- 
cipal most  perceptive  and  most  dedicated  as- 
sistant, wUl  be  given  increased  status  and 
responsibilities,  particularly  In  regard  to  the 
Middle  East  which  he  knows  so  weU. 

No  doubt  other  senior  appointments.  In- 
cluding that  of  a  Chinese  undersecretary,  will 
be  announced  shortly.  The  secretary  general's 
most  ticklish  task,  however,  will  be  to  deter- 
mine how  to  obtain  political  advice  from  his 
American,  Soviet  and  Chinese  under-secre- 
tarles  In  a  manner  which  will  both  preserve 
an  appropriate  balance  among  them  and  at 
the  same  time  wlU  have  none  of  the  flavor 
of  a  ••Troika"  which  would  seek  to  monop- 
olize power  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
129  member  states. 

This  task  will  challenge  the  new  Secretary 
General  to  display  to  the  fullest  the  diplo- 
matic qualities  and  the  Indefatigable  ener- 
gies for  which  he  has  long  been  notable. 

The  new  United  States  tindersecretary  Is 
therefore  moving  onto  a  shifting  scene 
marked  by  both  pitfalls  and  opportimltles 
Fortunately  no  better  man  to  avoid  the 
former  and  seize  the  latter  could  have  been 
found. 

His  12  years  In  Congress,  his  service  In  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  his  devotion  to 
the  principle  at  the  United  Nations  as  de- 
monstrated by  his  leadership  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Uiw,  wUl  all 
stand  him  In  good  stead. 

While  he  wUl  l)e  primarily  In  charge  of  the 
organization  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  full  scope  of  his  re- 
sponslbUltles wlU  depend  in  the  longer  run 
on  his  personal  qxialltles,  his  usefulness  to 
the  secretary  general,  the  confidence  he 
generates  among  aU  the  member  states  and, 
perhaps  most  of  all,  on  the  leadership  which 
his  own  government  chooses  to  exercise  or  not 
to  exercise  In  and  throtigh  the  United 
Nations. 

If  the  United  States  administration  chooses 
to  bypass  the  UN  In  Its  handling  of  the 
great  International  political  Issues  of  our 
tlnve,  If  the  Congress  chooses  whUe  voting 
billions  for  armaments  to  be  niggardly  In 
providing  for  the  very  modest  needs  of  the 
world's  chief  peacekeeping  organization,  then 


neither  the  United  Nations  nor  Its  American 
undersecretary  Is  likely  to  play  the  significant 
role  In  the  world  our  troubled  times  demand. 
Fortunately  the  nomination  to  this  post  by 
the  administration  of  a  Republican  member 
of  Congress  who  deeply  believes  In  the  United 
Nations  is  a  happy  augury  that  henceforth 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  our  government  may  be  induced  to  resume 
that  United  States  leadership  In  the  UN 
which  contributed  so  much  In  Its  earlier 
suoceeses  and  which  remains  so  profoundly 
In  our  national  Interest  and  In  the  Interests 
of  the  world  community. 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise  in  honor  of  a  distin- 
guished coUeague,  Congressman  Brad 
Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  who  wUl  be 
leaving  us  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Morse 
has  made  notable  contributions  in  both 
domestic  and  international  affairs.  He 
was  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  U,S. 
delegation  to  the  18-nation  Disarma- 
ment Conferwice  in  Geneva  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  both  the 
Mexican-United  States  and  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  meet- 
ings. 

He  first  entered  pubUc  service  as  a 
member  of  the  LoweU  City  Council  in 
Massachusetts,  later  to  serve  as  counsel 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  in  1958,  President  Eisenhow- 
er named  him  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Afifairs  for  the  United  States. 
He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  civil 
rights  and  served  as  chairman  of  Anglo- 
American  Study  Group  on  African  Af- 
fairs. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

As  an  advocate  of  world  peace  through 
law,  Mr.  Morse  Is  widely  credited  as  the 
principal  architect  of  the  deescalation 
strategy  for  lessening  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  with  which  President  John- 
son drew  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the 
negotiating  tables. 

Congressman  Morse  leaves  vrtth  us  a 
lasting  impression  of  loyalty,  devotion, 
and  service,  and  carries  with  him  to  his 
new  position  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
talents  of  an  Informed  and  effective  pub- 
lic servant. 

I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  and  every 
success  in  his  new  position.  I  am  sure 
the  everlasting  mark  he  has  left  on  the 
Congress  will  follow  him  throughout  his 
endeavors. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a 
decade,  a  most  distinguished  and  able 
Member  from  Massachusetts,  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse,  has  contributed  great  ex- 
pertise in  the  difiBcult  and  often  fnistrat- 
ing  area  of  international  relations  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  the 
Congress. 

As  United  Nations  Under  Secretary 
(General  for  Political  and  General  As- 
sembly Afifairs,  he  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  his  immense  talents  on 
an  even  grander  scale.  I  know  that  he 
will  serve  the  United  Nations  with  the 
excellence  that  has  marked  his  career. 
Although  we  in  the  Congress  wiU  miss 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  I  believe  his 
presence  in  the  United  Nations  will  en- 
hance the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  wish  him  the  best  in  that  most 
challenging  task. 


scneeai.  leavk 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objectitHi. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Morse)  . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  and  close  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Silvio 
CoNTE.  for  taking  this  time  today,  and 
I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for  the  gra- 
cious and  generous  things  they  have  said 
this  afternoon. 

As  Adlai  Stevenson  used  to  say.  a  little 
fiattery  will  not  do  any  harm  provided 
you  do  not  inhale.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  promise 
that  I  shall  not  inhale. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  leave  this 
Chamber  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret. 
The  experience  I  have  had  here  has  en- 
riched my  life. 

To  all  of  my  colleagues  with  whom  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve,  to  the 
members  of  the  House  staff  who  have 
been  so  cooperative  day  after  day,  to  my 
own  loyal  staff,  some  of  whom  are  in  the 
gallery  this  afternoon,  whose  tireless  ef- 
fort on  my  behalf  have  made  my  work  in 
the  House  so  much  more  effective,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  press  with  whom 
I  have  worked  so  long,  my  deep  aw>re- 
ciation.  I  shall  be  forever  grateful  for  the 
friendship  which  all  of  you  have  given 
me. 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  "JOBS  NOW" 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
2,  1971,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  12011. 
which  would  create  vitally  needed  public 
service  jobs  for  500,000  Americans.  This 
"Jobs  Now"  bill  has  62  Democratic  co- 
sponsors.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  January  31,  1972,  by  Senator  WAL-rsR 
MoNDALE  and  20  other  Democratic  co- 
sponsors. 
Sixty-two  House  cosponsors  are: 

List  of  Cosponsobs 
James  Abourezk  (S.  Dak.),  Brook  Adams 
(Wash.).  Les  Aspin  (Wis.),  Herman  BadUlo 
(NY),  Nick  Beglch  (Alaska),  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham  (N.Y.),  Edward  P.  Boland  (Mass.). 
John  Brademas  (Ind.),  Frank  J.  Brasco 
(NY.),  PhUllp  Burton  (Calif.),  Hugh  L. 
Carey  (N.Y.),  Charles  J.  Carney  (Ohio). 

Prank  M.  Clark  (Pa.),  George  W.  Collins 
(ni.),  WUllam  R.  Cotter  (Conn.).  George  E. 
Danlelson  (Calif.).  Ronald  V.  DeUums 
(Calif.) ,  Robert  F.  Drinan  (Mass.) .  Thaddeus 
J  Dulskl  (N.Y.),  Don  Edwards  (Calif.), 
Joshua  Ellberg    (Pa.),  Walter  E.   Fauntroy 

(D.C.). 

WUllam  D.  Ford  (Mich.) ,  Donald  M.  Fraser 
(Minn.).  Sam  Gibbons  (Fla.),  Ella  T.  Grasso 
(Conn.).  WUllam  J.  Green  (Pa.),  Richard  T. 
Banna  (Calif.).  Michael  Harrington  (Mass.), 
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Wllltam  D.  Hathaway  (Maine) ,  Ken  Hechler 
(W.  Va) ,  Henry  Helstoskl  (NJ.) . 

Joseph  E.  Karth  (Minn.).  Peter  N.  Kyros 
(Maine),  Robert  L.  Leggett  (Calif.)  Romano 
L.  MazzoU  (Ky.) ,  Lloyd  Meeds  (Wash.) ,  Ralph 
H.  Metcalfe  (Dl.),  Abner  J.  Mlkva  (ni).  Par- 
ren  J.  MitcheU  (Md.).  Morgan  P.  Murphy 
(HI.) .  David  R.  Obey  (Wis.) 

Edward  J.  Patten  (N.J.).  Claude  Pepper 
(Pla.) .  Bertram  h.  Podell  (N.Y.) .  Melvln  Price 
(ni).  Charles  B.  Rangel  (N.Y.),  Peter  W. 
Rodlno.  Jr.  (N.J.) ,  Robert  A.  Roe  (N.J.) ,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  (N.Y.) ,  Edward  R.  Roybal 
(Calif.),  WUllam  F.  Ryan  (N.Y.). 

Femand  J.  St  Germain  (R.I.),  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes  (Md),  John  P.  Selberllng  (Ohio),  B.  P. 
Slsk  (Calif.),  Louis  Stokes  (Ohio),  Prank 
Thompson.  Jr.  (N.J.),  Robert  O.  Tleman 
(R.I.),  Charles  A.  Vanlk  (Ohio),  Jerome  R. 
Waldle  (Calif.) ,  Lester  L.  Wolff  (N.Y.) . 

The  21  Senate  sponsors  of  S.  3092  are: 
List  of  Senate  Sponsors 

Walter  Mondale  (Minn.),  Alan  Cranston 
(Calif.),  Birch  Bayh  (Ind.),  Quentln  Burdlck 
(N.  Dak.),  Fred  Harris  (Okla.),  Philip  Hart 
(Mich.) .  Vance  Hartke  (Ind.) ,  Harold  Hughes 
(Iowa),  Hubert  Humphrey  (Minn.),  Henry 
Jackson  (Wash.),  Edward  Kennedy  (Mass.), 
George  McGovern  (S.  Dak.),  Lee  Metcalf 
(Mont.),  Frank  Moss  (Utah),  Edmund  Mus- 
kle  (Maine),  Gaylord  Nelson  (Wis.),  Clai- 
borne Pell  (R.I.),  Jennings  Randolph  (W. 
Va.),  Adlal  Stevenson  (HI.),  John  Tunney 
(Calif.),  and  Harrison  Williams  (N.J.). 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  extremely 
positive  response  the  "Jobs  Now"  pro- 
posal has  received  from  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  economists,  public  officials 
and  newspapers.  I  have  just  received  the 
text  of  an  excellent  address  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Brimmer,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  delivered  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  April  13,  1972,  to  the  Joint 
Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  St.  Louis  in  which  Mr. 
Brimmer  calls  for  a  greatly  expanded 
public  employment  program  to  attack 
the  national  unemployment  rate  which 
remains  at  more  than  5  percent.  A  fine 
editorial  column,  "Was  the  WPA  Really 
So  Awful,"  by  Paul  Lancaster  also  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
April  18.  And  my  article  comparing  the 
direct  "Jobs  Now"  approach  to  the  ad- 
ministration's "trickle-down"  economics 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
April  16,  1972. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Wash- 
ington Star  articles  and  excerpts  from 
the  Brimmer  address  follow: 

Was  the  WPA  Reaixt  So  Awtol? 
(By  Paul  Lancaster) 
New  York. — ^Through  a  program  that 
gives  local  goverments  money  to  add  work- 
ers, Washington  Is  moving  gingerly  Into  the 
business  of  combating  unemployment  direct- 
ly by  creating  jobs.  But  proposals  for  broader 
job  programs,  including  public  works,  still 
trip  up  on  a  ghost  from  the  19308,  the  WPA. 
Implicit  In  warnings  against  "another 
WPA" — the  Initials  stand  for  Works  Progress 
Administration — Is  the  notion  that  when  a 
government  program  Is  motivated  by  the  de- 
sire to  make  work,  the  participants  won't 
make  anything  useful.  But  a  glance  around 
this  city,  where  an  army  of  WPA  workers 
labored  In  the  Depression,  shows  that's  not 
necessarily  the  case. 

The  businessman  arriving  In  town  at  La- 
Guardla  Airport  Is  making  use  of  a  major 
WPA  project.  So  Is  the  visitors  arriving  at 
Newark  Airport,  which  the  WPA  expanded 
and  modernized.  The  Wall  Street  executive 
who  takes  a  cab  from  mldtown  Manhattan  to 


his  office  travels  down  the  East  River  drive, 
another  undertaking  In  which  the  WPA  had 
a  hand. 

Sports-minded  New  Yorkers  enjoy  golf 
courses  and  tennis  courts  built  by  workers 
employed  by  the  WPA  and  earlier  New  Deal 
job  programs.  Residents  who  frequent  Cen- 
tral Park  have  such  workers  to  thank  for  the 
playgrounds  around  the  edge  of  the  park,  the 
delightful  little  zoo,  the  bridle  path,  the  red 
brick  boathouse  where  they  rent  rowboats — 
even  the  concrete  benches.  Besides  these  visi- 
ble reminders  of  federal  "make-work"  pro- 
grams, there  is  much  that  Is  less  obvious  now 
but  that  kept  the  city  from  falling  apart  dur- 
ing the  Depression,  such  as  new  sewers  and 
sidewalks  and  repairs  to  museums,  libraries 
and  other  public  biilldlngs. 

desperate  workers 
Today's  unemployment  rate  of  under  6% 
looks  insignificant  by  the  standards  of  the 
30s,  when  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  all  work- 
ers were  Jobless.  Nevertheless,  a  substantial 
number  of  the  five  million  Americans  now 
classed  as  unemployed  are  growing  just  about 
as  desperate  as  their  Depression  counter- 
parts— perhaps  more  so  in  some  cases  be- 
cause they  see  so  much  afQuence  around 
them. 

Many  have  been  out  of  work  for  long 
stretches  and  seemingly  have  little  prospect 
of  landing  a  job  In  Industry  soon  even  If  the 
pace  of  business  continues  to  pick  up.  Their 
ranks  Include  unskilled  urban  blacks  as  well 
as  highly  trained  engineers  and  technicians 
displaced  by  defense  and  aerospace  cutbacks. 
For  some  of  the  hard-core  unemployed,  pub- 
lic employment  may  offer  the  only  hope. 

So  far,  Washington's  efforts  to  create  pub- 
lic jobs  have  been  shtuply  limited.  The  bill 
enacted  last  sunmier  to  expand  local  govern- 
ment payrolls  by  providing  federal  funds  for 
the  hiring  of  new  teachers'  aides,  policemen 
and  the  like  creates  only  150,000  jobs  all  told, 
and  critics  say  many  of  these  aren't  going  to 
the  people  who  need  them  most.  Before  ac- 
cepting this  relatively  modest  program.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  twice  vetoed  bills  that  would 
have  created  many  more  jobs.  One  veto  mes- 
sage assailed  "V^A-type  jobs." 

It's  not  hard  to  find  grounds  for  criticizing 
the  WPA.  Some  of  the  $10  blUlon  that  agency 
cost  the  federal  government  between  Its 
launching  In  1935  and  the  closing  of  Its  books 
In  1943  went  for  such  questionable  items  as 
the  wages  of  local  politicians'  household  help. 
In  a  number  of  Instances  WPA  funds  fi- 
nanced the  construction  of  facilities  that 
wound  up  In  private  hands.  There  were  also 
frequent  complaints  that  the  Democrats  used 
WPA  jobs  to  buy  support  In  elections. 

Nor  Is  there  any  denying  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  that  gave  rise  to  the  term  "boon- 
doggle." A  final  government  report  on  WPA 
activities  conceded  that  some  of  the  agency's 
airport  and  dam  construction  had  proved 
"ill-advised"  and  "overdone."  The  same  re- 
port notes  that  the  WPA  built  2,309,000  pub- 
lic privies,  raising  the  question  of  whether 
privy  building  might  not  have  been  overdone, 
too. 

The  cartoons  depicting  WPA  workers  lean- 
ing on  their  shovels  had  a  basis  in  fact.  In- 
deed, In  1938  a  crew  of  WPA  dltch-dlggers 
here  In  New  York  walked  off  the  job  because 
the  foreman  wouldn't  let  them  lean  on  shov- 
els. The  men  had  been  In  the  habit  of  work- 
ing in  pairs,  one  vrith  a  pick  and  one  with  a 
shovel.  When  the  pick  man  was  working,  the 
shovel  man  rested,  and  vice  versa.  The  fore- 
man ordered  each  man  to  use  pick  and  shovel 
interchangeably  to  speed  the  work.  The  work- 
ers called  the  order  "Inhvmian"  and  struck 
before  eventually  complying. 

Given  the  immense  scale  of  Its  operations, 
however,  perhaps  the  remarkable  thing  Is 
that  the  WPA  managed  as  well  as  It  did.  At 
one  time  or  another,  8.5  million  Americans 
were  on  its  payroll,  earning  an  average  of  $54 


a  month.  And  the  list  of  their  accomplish- 
ments Is  Impressive. 

WPA  workers  built  67,000  miles  of  urban 
streets  and  built  or  Improved  572,000  miles  of 
rural  roads.  They  built  or  Improved  8,000 
parks  and  12,800  playgrounds.  They  erected 
5,900  schools  and  renovated  31,000  others,  and 
they  built  or  Improved  more  than  l.ooo 
libraries. 

Some  of  their  efforts  at  least  moderated 
the  environmental  problems  that  concern 
Americans  so  much  today.  WPA  crews  built 
or  modernized  more  than  1,500  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  Unemployed  miners  on  the  WPA 
rolls  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky  sealed  thousands  of  abandoned 
coal  mines,  thereby  reducing  the  stream  pol- 
lution caused  by  acid  drainage  from  the 
mines.  Other  conservation  projects  Included 
the  reseedlng  of  depleted  oyster  beds  and 
the  planting  of  177  million  trees. 

No  section  of  the  country  failed  to  benefit. 
Jersey  City  got  a  22,000-seat  stadium,  and 
Whitley  County,  Ind.,  got  a  new  cemetery. 
Los  Angeles  got  golf  courses  and  swimming 
pools,  and  Cumberland,  Ky.,  got  a  new  city 
hall.  Chicago  got  help  with  its  lakefront  park, 
and  Oregon  got  a  ski  lodge  atop  Mount  Hood. 

Construction  accounted  for  the  bulk  of 
WPA  employment,  but  the  agency  showed 
considerable  Imagination  In  putting  jobless 
professionals  and  white-collar  types  to  work 
In  fields  where  they  could  use  their  talents. 
Lald-off  teachers  set  up  adult  education  pro- 
grams. WPA  clerical  workers  helped  stream- 
line record-keeping  in  municipal  tax  offices. 

Best  remembered  are  the  projects  In  crea- 
tive fields.  WPA  writers  turned  out  the  cele- 
brated series  of  state  guidebooks  still  prized 
as  reference  works  today.  WPA  artists  cov- 
ered the  walls  of  public  buildings  with  2,500 
murals.  Many  of  the  murals  have  long  since 
disappeared,  but  some  of  the  painters  em- 
ployed by  the  art  project  went  on  to  fame- 
Jackson  Pollock  and  Wlllcm  De  Kooning,  to 
mention  a  couple. 

The  programs  for  writers  and  artists,  aa 
well  as  others  for  musicians  and  actors,  were 
directed  from  Washington,  but  most  of  the 
WPA's  construction  and  maintenance  proj- 
ects resulted  from  proposals  made  by  local 
governments.  A  town  said  It  needed  a  park.  If 
the  WPA  approved,  it  issued  tools  and  a  tool 
shed  from  its  supply  section,  and  the  job- 
less went  to  work. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  TODAY 

Some  cities'  needs  are  as  great  today  as 
they  were  In  the  '30s.  Just  as  a  starter,  much 
of  the  work  the  WPA  did  needs  to  be  redone; 
the  parks  It  built  are  a  mess  and  the  public 
buildings  It  constructed  or  refurbished  have 
become  shabby.  A  major  urban  rehabilitation 
effort  would  be  one  way  to  employ  many  of 
the  unskUled  jobless  profitably. 

Finding  jobs  for  the  Idle  engineers  and 
technicians  might  require  imagination  of  the 
sort  the  WPA  displayed  In  putting  unem- 
ployed professionals  to  work.  But  men  Ingen- 
ious enough  to  build  moon  rockets  could 
surely  make  a  contribution  somewhere.  One 
likely  possibility  Is  in  helping  cities  cope  with 
the  rising  tide  of  waste  through  recycling  pro- 
grams and  other  means. 

Today's  conditions  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  the  depths  of  the  depression,  ot 
co\irse,  and  there  are  questions  as  to 
whether  the  money  for  a  major  job-creating 
effort  is  available.  A  proposal  by  Rep.  Henry 
Reuss,  a  Wisconsin  Democrat,  to  create 
500,000  public  service  jobs  over  two  years 
carries  a  price  tag  of  $6  billion,  compared 
with  $2.25  billion  over  the  same  span  for 
the  current  program.  But  the  achievements 
of  the  WPA,  coupled  with  the  glaring  needs 
of  the  cities  today,  do  suggest  that  money 
spent  to  make  Jobs  would  yield  the  nation 
at  least  some  return  in  the  form  of  con- 
crete benefits.  And  aside  from  such  tangible 
benefits,  a  larger  public  jobs  program  could 
hope  to  lift  the  spirit  of  some  of  those  who 


bave  come  to  feel  that  society  has  no  useful 
Tole  for  them  to  play. 

THE  "Jobs  Now"  Proposal  Versus  "Thickie- 
Down"  Approach 
(By  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss) 
The  national  unemployment  rate  has  been 
,t  or  near  6  percent  for  almost  a  year  and  a 
lialf— since    November    1970.    More   than    6 
mUlion  people  across  the  country  are  out  of 
work  and  looking  for  jobs. 

Throughout,  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
been  predicting  a  decline  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  A  year  ago,  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  foresaw  a  decline  to  the 
4^  percent  "zone"  by  the  end  of  1971.  It 
didn't  happen. 

Last  January  the  Council  predicted  that 
unemployment  would  fall  to  the  "neighbor- 
hood" of  5  percent  by  1972'8  end.  CouncU 
Chairman  Herbert  Steln  has  continued  to 
stick  by  this  prediction,  despite  the  Marct 
figures  showing  the  unemployment  rate  back 
up  at  5.9  percent  after  a  small  one-month 
decline.  . 

As  Samuel  Johnson  once  said  of  second 
marriages,  such  continued  optimism  sug- 
gests the  triumph  of  hope  over  experience. 

What  Is  needed  to  reduce  unemployment 
Is  a  program  that  wUl  create  Jobs  now— not 
a  year  from  now  or  two  years  from  now.  A 
"Jobs  Now"  blU  to  do  Just  this  has  been 
introduced  In  the  House  by  63  Democrats 
(HR.  12011),  and  in  the  Senate  by  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale  and  20  other  Democrats 
(S.  3092).  It  would  create  500,000  federally- 
funded  public  service  jobs  In  state  and  local 
governments  by  amending  and  expanding  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

The  existing  public  service  jobs  program — 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act — has  put 
nearly  150,000  people  to  work  since  President 
Nixon  reluctantly  signed  It  last  July.  They 
are  working  as  hospital  orderlies  and  nurses, 
teachers  and  teachers'  aides,  policemen,  fire- 
men, gardeners,  museum  guards,  sanitation 
men,  state  foresters,  and  In  a  host  of  other 
state  and  local  govenunent  positions.  They 
are  performing  the  vital,  everyday  services 
that  governments  are  expected  to  provide, 
but  often  can't  because  the  money  isn't  there. 
And  Instead  of  drawing  unemployment  or 
welfare  checks,  they  are  working  and  paying 
taxes. 

But  150,000  Jobs  don't  go  very  far  when 
there  are  more  than  6  mUllon  unemployed 
people  looking  for  jobs.  The  "Jobs  Now"  bUl 
would  more  than  triple  the  existing  public 
service  Jobs  program.  This  would  create  a 
total  of  600,000  jobs  directly  and  Immediately. 
In  addition,  there  Is  a  "multiplier"  effect 
with  programs  such  as  this,  which  leads  to 
two  or  three  more  jobs  for  every  Job  directly 
funded.  This  multiplier  effect  comes  about 
because  those  who  receive  jobs  under  the 
"Jobs  Now"  program  will  quickly  spend  all, 
or  more  than  all,  their  earnings  right  away 
for  the  goods  and  services  they  need  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  famUles.  This 
spending  means  higher  consumer  demand, 
more  business  spending  to  meet  that  demand, 
and  more  jobs  at  every  step. 

And  as  consumer  and  business  spending 
.goes  upward  and  joblessness  heads  down- 
ward, consumer  confidence  is  likely  to  be 
bolstered.  Instead  of  saving  8  percent  of  their 
Income,  as  they  are  now  doing,  consumers 
will  worry  less  and  spend  more. 

Reducing  the  saving  rate  somewhat  would 
give  another  boost  to  consumer  demand, 
leading  again  to  more  business  spending  and 
more  jobs. 

Taking  this  multiplier  effect  into  account, 
the  500,000  jobs  In  the  "Jobs  Now"  program 
could  lead  to  a  total  of  2  million  new  jobs, 
reducing  national  unemployment  below  4 
percent. 

The  response  of  the  Administration  to  this 
proposal,  I  regret  to  say,  has  been  disappoint- 
ing. I  was  heartened  Initially  by  the  Presi- 


dent's Economic  Report  and  that  of  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  President 
in  his  Report  spoke  kindly  of  the  present 
public  service  jobs  program,  and  seemed  to 
have  overcome  his  earlier  distaste  for  "WPA- 
type  jobs"  and  "dead-end  jobs  In  the  public 
sector."  The  Report  of  the  CEA  was  even 
more  encouraging,  calling  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  "a  major  step  forward." 

But  then  Administration  witnesses  began 
coming  up  to  appear  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  it  became  clear  that 
their  taste  for  creating  Jobs  has  been  sated 
by  the  present  meager  and  Inadequate 
150,000-job  program. 

Herbert  Steln,  Chairman  of  the  Cotmcll 
of  Economic  Advisers,  opposed  the  "Jobs 
Now"  program  in  his  appearance  before  the 
JEC  on  Feb.  7.  The  next  day,  warming  to  his 
task,  he  went  before  the  National  Press  Club 
to  denoimce  the  program  as  "rediscovering 
the  WPA." 

Treasxiry  Secretary  John  Connally,  In  his 
appearance  on  Feb.  16,  was  Just  as  emphatic. 
He  did  not  like  the  Idea  of  an  expanded 
public  service  jobs  program:  "We  are  not 
proposing  that.  We  are  not  going  to  propose 
It.  We  are  not  going  to  support  It." 

The  Administration  has  a  philosophical  ob- 
jection to  such  things,  Secretary  Connally 
said: 

"It  Is  the  philosophy  of  this  Administra- 
tion that  it  Is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  private  sector  to  provide  Jobs  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  Government 
ought  not  to  adopt  the  attitude  that  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  hire  all  the  people  who  don't  have  Joba 
In  this  country." 

Labor  Secretary  James  Hodgson,  appear- 
ing on  Feb.  17,  continued  the  pattern.  When 
asked  whether  he  would  favor  an  expanded 
public  service  Jobs  program.  Secretary  Hodg- 
son said:  "I  would  not  support  at  this  time 
going  beyond  where  we  are  on  public  em- 
ployment under  the  concept  that  we  have 
now." 

The  Administration  obviously  does  not 
think  much  of  direct  methods  of  Job  crea- 
tion. But  what,  then.  Is  their  program  for 
reducing  unemployment? 

As  far  as  I  can  tell.  It  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  running  gargantuan  deficits  In  the 
Federal  budget.  CEA  Chairman  Steln  posi- 
tively gloried  In  this  year's  projected  $38.8 
billion  deficit  In  his  Feb.  8  speech  to  the 
National  Press  Club. 

"We  are  running  the  biggest  budget  deficit 
ever,  except  for  World  War  n,"  Mr.  Steln 
boasted. 

But  John  Maynard  Keynes  never  said  that 
huge  budget  deficits,  just  because  they  are 
huge,  would  take  care  of  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. The  crucial  issue  is  not  the  size 
of  the  deficit,  but  its  composition — the  kind 
of  tax  and  expenditure  policies  which  pro- 
duce It.  The  Nixon  Administration,  a  recent 
convert  to  Keyneeianlsm,  tends  to  miss  sub- 
tleties of  this  sort. 

The  purpose  of  large  deficits  is  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  to  create  jobs.  Accordingly, 
the  taxing  and  spending  policies  that  create 
the  deficit  ^ould  zero  In  on  Job-creetlng. 
But  the  Administration  budget  does  not  do 
this. 

Instead,  to  take  one  example.  It  grants 
some  $6  billion  In  tax  reductions  to  business 
In  fiscal  1973  In  the  form  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  and  rapid  depreciation  in  the  hc^e 
that  businesses  will  thereby  be  Induced  to 
buy  capital  equipment  which  they  otherwise 
would  not.  This  does  a  good  job  of  creating 
budget  deficits  for  the  Federal  government 
and  higher  profits  for  corporations,  but  It  Is 
not  much  help  In  creating  jobs  for  our  5 
million  unemployed. 

Compare  this  Indirect,  trickle-down  meth- 
od of  Job-creating  with  the  direct  and  Im- 
mediate "Jobs  Now"  program.  In  order  for 
trickle-down  tax  breaks  to  create  Jobe,  they 


must  first  induce  bvislnessmen  to  Invest 
more  money  In  plant  and  equipment  than 
they  normally  would. 

But  with  businessmen  only  using  74  per- 
cent of  the  plant  and  equipment  they  already 
have,  this  is  not  likely  to  happen.  Even  If  It 
does,  the  plant  and  equipment  makers  must 
then  be  Induced  to  hire  more  workers  to 
build  the  capital  equipment  before  any  new 
Jobs  wUl  result. 

But  the  workers  In  the  coital  equipment 
Industry  are  not  the  kind  of  workers  who  are 
now  having  trouble  getting  Jobs— young  peo- 
ple, women,  the  less-sklUed,  the  less-edu- 
cated, and  the  less-motivated.  Instead,  they 
are  highly-skilled  workers  who  are  often  In 
short  supply.  Thus,  stimulating  demand  In 
the  capital  goods  Industries  at  some  point 
leads  to  labor  bottlenecks,  where  the  demand 
for  labor  exceeds  the  supply. 

You  end  up  not  with  more  jobs,  but  with 
bid-up  wages  and  more  infiatlonary  pressures. 
Even  If  trickle-down  methods  do  lead  to 
a  few  more  Jobs  In  the  long  run,  this  Is  small 
consolation  to  the  5  million  unemployed  who 
need  Jobs  now. 

"Jobs   Now"   legislation   Is   supported   by 
leading  economists  across  the  country — Wal- 
ter Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson;  Gardner  Ackley,  who  succeeded 
Heller  as  CEA  Chairman;  former  CEA  mem- 
bers James  Tobln  and  Otto  Eckstein;  Paul 
Samuelson  of  MIT;  Professor  R.  A.  Gordon  of 
the    University   of    CaUfomla   at   Berkeley; 
George  Perry  of  the  Brookings  Institution; 
Robert  Elser  of  Northwestern;  Lester  Thu- 
row  and  Robert  Solow  of  MIT;  Dean  Seymour 
Wolfbeln   of   Temple   University   School   of 
Business    Administration;    Robert    Nathan; 
Irving  Slegel;  V.  Lewis  Bassle,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research 
at  the  University  of  nUnoU;  and  Sar  Levltan 
and  Garth  Mangum,  both  of  the  Center  for 
Manpower  Policy  Studies  at  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

I  sUU  hope  that  President  Nixon  wUl  Join 
their  ranks. 


A  New  American  Dhjemma — ^The  Task   or 

RECONcn-iNO  Growth  in  PRooucTivrrr  and 

Employment 

(Ren:iarkB  by  Andrew  P.  Brimmer) 

At  this  junctvire  in  our  history,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  vital  question  involving 
multiple  choices:  how  can  we  Increase  the 
rate  of  real  growth  In  the  economy,  reduce 
the  persistently  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, and — simultaneously — press  on  with 
the  campaign  to  check  Inflation?  That  we 
find  an  answer  to  the  question  Is  Impera- 
tive. In  Its  Annual  Report  for  1972,  the 
CoiincU  of  Economic  Advisers  anticipates 
that — although  real  output  is  expected  to 
Increase  by  about  6  per  cent — the  unem- 
ployment rate  probably  wUl  stlU  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  6  per  cent  as  the  year 
draws  to  a  close.  At  the  same  time,  the 
target  set  for  the  price  stabilization  pro- 
gram visualizes  that  the  rate  of  inflation 
will  decline  to  a  range  of  2-3  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  1972 — compared  with  a  rise  In 
prices  of  4.3  per  cent  In  1971. 

Thus,  achievement  of  the  goal  set  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  Increase  In  prices 
would  represent  a  significant  accomplish- 
ment In  the  fight  against  Inflation.  So  too 
would  the  reduction  In  the  unemployment 
rate  represent  genuine  progress.  In  March, 
those  without  jobs  but  looking  for  work 
totaled  5.2  million,  and  unemployment  haa 
lingered  In  the  neighborhood  of  5  million 
for  more  than  a  year.  And  If  the  Jobleas 
rate  should  stUl  be  around  5  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  the  current  year.  It  would  mean  that 
perhaps  more  than  4•^  million  people  would 
be  unemployed. 

Why  might  we  be  facing  that  prospect? 
In  searching  for  an  answer  to  that  question, 
I    reached    the    following    conclusion:    Xb» 
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growth  In  employment  this  year  may  be 
greatly  dampened  by  the  rise  In  output  per 
manhour  (productivity)  as  the  economy 
expands.  Since  the  civilian  labor  force  may 
also  expand  more  rapidly,  the  level  of  un- 
employment can  be  expected  to  decline  only 
moderately. 

These  conclusions  were  reached  on  the 
basis  of  a  fairly  detaUed  analysis  of  the 
Interrelations  among  the  growth  In  output, 
productivity,  and  employment  during  the 
last  two  decades.  The  highlights  of  the  ex- 
amination can  be  summarized  here: 

"Productivity  In  the  private  nonfarm 
economy  rose  at  an  annual  average  rate  of 
2.6  per  cent  during  the  period  1948-1971 
However.  whUe  the  rate  of  Increase  was  Just 
over  1.0  per  cent  In  the  years  1967-70.  It 
Jumped  to  3.4  per  cent  last  year. 

"The  dampening  effect  of  reduced  growth 
and  declines  In  output  on  wage  Increases  and 
unit  labor  costs  during  the  recession  phase 
of  post  World  War  II  business  cycles  has  been 
noticeable.  But  this  Impact  was  far  less  evi- 
dent in  the  case  of  the  1970-71  cycle.  Thus, 
employers  have  been  counting  heavily  on  In- 
creased productivity  In  the  current  recovery 
to  help  restrain  upward  pressure  on  labor 
costs. 

"Consequently,  last  year,  when  the  econ- 
omy was  achieving  some  expansion  In  out- 
put, a  large  share  of  the  rise  In  production 
was  accounted  for  by  higher  output  per  man- 
hour,  and  only  minor  benefits  accrued  In 
the  form  of  higher  employment. 

"The  outlook  Is  for  a  further  large  rise  In 
productivity  In  1972— perhaps  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3»4-4  per  cent.  The  net  resvUts 
might  be  an  increase  In  employment  only 
moderately  more  than  the  growth  In  the 
labor  force — and  thus  only  a  modest  reduc- 
tion In  unemployment." 

Since  the  nation  definitely  cannot  afford 
to  call  a  halt  to  improvements  In  produc- 
tivity, we  must  search  for  alternative  ways 
to  stimulate  employment — If  we  are  to  cut 
BubstantlaUy  Into  the  persUtently  high  level 
of  unemployment.  Among  several  alterna- 
tives which  might  be  considered,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Public  Employment  Program 
Appears  to  be  especially  promising. 

CTCUCAl.   BEHAVIOE   OF   PBODtTCl'lVlT  If 

The  behavior  of  productivity  is  greatly  In- 
fluenced by  the  phase  of  the  business  cycle 
through  which  the  economy  might  be  pass- 
ing at  a  particular  time. 

In  tlie  construction  phase  of   the  cycle, 
growth  m  productivity  typically  slows  down — 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  decline.  Several 
factors     help     to     explain     this     pattern: 
these  include  the  Intentional  and  accidental 
hoarding    of   labor    (especially    white-collar 
labor) .  the  time  that  lapses  after  the  cyclical 
peak  Is  reached  In  the  economy  and  Individ- 
ual employers  recognize  this  fact  In  their 
own  businesses,  and  shifts  In  the  Industrial 
mix  of  output  from  high  productivity  sec- 
tors (which  tend  to  be  sensitive  to  cyclical 
variations)  toward  the  more  stable  but  rela- 
tively  low   productivity    sectors.    Employers 
need  to  maintain  a  minimum  labor  force  to 
meet  futiire  production  needs.  Consequently, 
they  tend  to  maintain  employment  even  after 
the  growth  of  output  begins  to  moderate, 
and  they  persist  In  doing  so  until  they  are 
convinced  that  the  economic  slowdown  Is  not 
temporary.  Moreover,  even  after  It  is  evident 
that  a  contraction  Is  In  process,  employers 
have  often  been  reluctant  to  reduce  over- 
head   labor — such    as    administrative    and 
professional  staff. 

In  the  early  recovery  phase  of  a  business 
cycle  productivity  growth  tends  to  ac- 
celerate as  overhead  and  other  relatively  fixed 
labor  costs  decline  per  unit  of  output.  Hav- 
ing adopted  coet-cuttlng  programs  to  trim 
excess  personnel  during  the  recession,  em- 
ployers hesitate  to  add  non-production  em- 
ployees when  new  orders  and  output  begin 
to  pick  up,  and  there  Is  little  need  for  addi- 


tional overhead  personnel.  This  pattern  of 
behavior  is  clearly  evident  In  the  statistical 
record.  For  example,  In  the  1968  recovery, 
employment  of  production  workers  in  manu- 
facturing rose  by  8.8  per  cent  during  the  first 
four  quarters  after  the  cyclical  trough  was 
reached  while  employment  of  non-produc- 
tion workers  Increased  by  only  2.9  per  cent. 
Similarly,  in  the  recovery  from  the  most 
recent  recession,  employment  of  factory 
production  workers  grew  by  0.4  per  cent  be- 
tween the  fourth  quarter  of  1970  and  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1971.  Yet,  over  the  same 
period.  Jobs  held  by  non -production  workers 
declined  by  a  further  2.7  per  cent. 

The  extent  to  which  Increases  In  pro- 
ductivity can  be  achieved  durtog  the  re- 
covery from  a  recession  depends  significantly 
on  the  rate  of  growth  of  real  output.  In  gen- 
eral, the  sharper  the  uptiirn  In  output  during 
a  recovery  the  larger  the  Jump  in  output  per 
manhour.  However,  the  relationship  has 
varied  somewhat  In  each  postwar  recovery. 

The  magnitude  of  productivity  increases 
achieved  during  the  sluggish  1970-71  recovery 
was  not  typical  of  that  recorded  in  other  re- 
covery periods.  During  the  four  quarters  fol- 
lowing the  cyclical  trough  (which  occurred 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1970) .  real  output  rose 
by  only  3.5  per  cent  (substantially  less  than 
m  earlier  periods).  Productivity  rose  by  4.1 
per  cent,  and  manhours  rose  by  1.2  per  cent. 
Moreover,  the  growth  of  output  and  pro- 
ductivity during  this  period  (1971)  was 
stimulated  by  the  recovery  from  the  General 
Motors  strike.  After  correcting  the  data  to 
allow  for  this  factor,  the  slower  growth  of 
productivity  than  in  previous  recoveries  Is 
more  evident. 

Another  aspect  of  the  cyclical  behavior  of 
productivity  should  be  noted.  During  the 
second  year  of  recovery,  the  rate  of  growth 
of  output,  productivity,  and  manhours  slowed 
down  appreciably  in  the  three  earlier  periods. 
However,  the  typical  second-year  behavior 
may  be  different  as  the  current  recovery 
progresses:  rather  than  a  moderation  In  the 
rate  of  growth  of  productivity,  we  may  wit- 
ness an  acceleration  in  output  per  manhour. 
This  may  come  about  because  of  the  antici- 
pated faster  growth  in  real  output  this  year — 
In  contrast  to  the  slowing  in  growth  in  the 
second  yeex  In  each  of  the  other  periods.  The 
Implications  of  such  an  outcome  for  employ- 
ment will  be  discussed  at  a  later  point  In 
these  remarks. 


PBODXTcnvrrT  ahd  unit  labor  costs 
Productivity  growth  Is  a  key  element  In 
checking  Inflation.  This  is  true  because  the 
relationship  of  the  Increase  in  output  per 
manhour  to  compensation  per  manhour  de- 
termines unit  labor  costs.  The  typical  cyclical 
pattern  has  been  for  unit  labor  cost  pres- 
sures to  ease  during  the  recession  phase  of 
the  cycle  as  slack  labor  markets  dampen  the 
rise  in  compensation  per  manhour.  During 
the  recovery  phase  of  the  cycle.  It  has  been 
the  above-average  productivity  gains  which 
have  tended  to  offset  rises  In  compensation 
and  to  limit  unit  labor  cost  Increases. 

However,  the  experience  during  the  1970-71 
recession  and  recovery  so  far  has  not  con- 
formed to  that  typical  pattern.  Compensa- 
tion per  manhour  continued  to  rise  at  a  rapid 
pace  throughout  1970  and  into  early  1971. 
This  occurred  even  as  unemployment  rose. 
In  addition,  productivity  showed  little 
change  In  1970,  and  It  did  not  grow  nearly 
as  fast  as  Is  usually  the  case  during  the  1971 
recovery  period.  As  a  restUt.  unit  labor  costs 
continued  to  advance  fairly  rapidly  prior  to 
the  Imposition  of  the  Wage-Price  Freeze  In 
August  of  last  year. 

psoDTjcnvrrT  and  empu>tment 
As  Indicated  earlier,  the  drive  to  improve 
productivity  poses  a  dilemma:  while  produc- 
tivity grovrth  helps  to  dampen  cost  pres- 
sures, it  also  has  a  retarding  Impact  on  em- 
ployment gains.  The  source  of  this  dilemma 


is  easily  understood.  For  a  given  amount  of 
expansion  m  production,  the  larger  the  in- 
crease in  labor  productivity  the  smaller  the 
Increase  in  manhours  required.  In  a  recovery 
period,  strong  productivity  growth  and  In- 
creases in  the  workweek  tend  to  limit  em- 
ployment gains. 

In  recovery  periods,  private  nonfarm  out- 
put tends  to  grow  rapidly  In  the  first  few 
quarters  after  the  cyclical  trough  Is  reached: 
but  so  does  output  per  manhour.  During  the 
first  half-year  following  the  low  point  in  out- 
put, productivity  gains  and  mcreased  hours 
tend  to  account  for  much  of  the  output 
growth.  But  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which 
need  to  be  catalogued  here,  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  Increased  production  that  can  be  ob- 
tained through  higher  productivity  and  over- 
time work.  At  some  point,  as  the  demand  for 
output  continues  to  expand,  additional  work- 
ers mxist  be  added  to  the  payroll. 

In  general,  one  can  visualize  changes  In 
productivity,  hours  of  work,  and  employ- 
ment at  three  sovirces  of  Inputs  required  to 
generate  the  observed  growth  In  output.  The 
specific  share  of  each  In  the  Increased  output 
varied  substantially,  but  several  clear  tend- 
encies are  observable.  Among  the  three,  in- 
creased productivity  appears  to  take  the  lead, 
accounting  for  half  or  more  of  the  output 
gain  In  the  first  six  months  of  recovery.  In- 
6reLsed  employment  was  of  somewhat  less 
miportance,  and  longer  working  hours  ac- 
counted for  the  smaller  proportion.  As  the 
recovery  progresses,  the  share  of  output 
grov.-th  attributable  to  productivity  and 
longer  work  weeks  tends  to  dimlnUh  and  the 
share  contributed  by  Increased  employment 
climbs. 

Again,  however,  the  experience  during  the 
1971  recovery  varied  significantly  from  the 
typical  pattern  sketched  above.  In  the  first 
sU  months  following  the  trough  of  the  1970 
recession,  the  rise  In  output  per  manhcur 
accounted  for  three-quarters  of  the  advance 
In  output,  and  the  proportion  rose  further 
over  the  next  half  year.  The  share  attrib- 
utable to  longer  working  hours  fluctuated 
considerably,  but  on  balance  the  net  results 
were  a  positive  contribution  of  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  output   gain   In   the   first  six 
months  and  an  offset  of  roughly  the  same 
magnitude  in  the  next  half  year.  Higher  em- 
ployment provided  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
net  rise  in  output  In  the  first  six  months  and 
Just  over  one-fifth  In  the  succeeding  half 
year.  Thus,  from  an  analysis  of  the  data 
presented   here,   one   overriding   conclusion 
emerges:  last  year,  when  the  economy  made 
only  moderate  progress  in  recovering  from 
the    1970-71    recession,    a    disproportionate 
share  of  the  rise  in  output  was  accounted  for 
by  higher  productivity,  and  only  minor  ben- 
efits accrued  In  the  form  of  higher  employ- 
ment. 


OUTLOOK     FOR     PRODXJCTIVITT     AND 
IMPLICATIONS    FOR     1972 

Olven  these  recent  trends  In  productivity 
and  emplojrment,  we  ought  to  raise  questions 
about  the  prospects  for  the  future.  I  have 
raised  some  of  these  questions,  and  the  an- 
swers I  obtained  can  be  summarized  here.  In 
undertaking  this  task,  my  purpose  was  not 
to  make  an  independent  assessment  of  the" 
outlook  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Rather, 
I  took  as  a  point  of  departure  the  general  eco- 
nomic outlook  contained  In  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
(CKA).  That  forecast  Is  for  an  acceleration 
of  real  economic  growth  during  1972  to  some- 
where In  the  neighborhood  of  6  per  cent, 
compared  to  the  2.7  per  cent  rate  of  growth 
achieved  In  1971.  In  particular,  the  expected 
Btrengthenmg  of  activity  In  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  (In  which  productivity  growth  is 
particularly  high)  Is  of  q>eclal  Interest.  Thus, 
the  question  to  which  I  wish  to  address  my- 
8^  at  this  point  Is  this:  How  will  this  out- 
look for  the  national  economy  as  a  whole 
affect  productivity  and  employment? 


in  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  I 
n.ireued  several  avenues.  First,  on  the  basis 
^Tinformal  soundings  among  businessmen. 
?  have  gotten  a  clear  impression  that  many 
L^ufacturlng  firms  are  moving  cautiously 
m  expanding  their  payrolls.  Among  other  fac- 
ers a  strong  desire  to  control  costs  by  meet- 
me^increased  output  demands  through  higher 
S^uctlvlty  rather  than  higher  employment 
Snoears  to  have  moderated  the  pace  at  which 
?S^  jobs  grew  throughout  1971  and  Into 
the  early  months  of  the  year. 

These  qualitative  Impressions  are  rein- 
forced by  the  statistics  relating  to  employ- 
ment In  March.  18.8  mlUlon  people  were  em- 
nioved  m  manufacturing  Industries.  This  was 
in  increase  of  310.000  from  the  low  point 
reached  In  Augusrt,  1971.  Yet,  this  was  about 
the  same  number  as  a  year  earlier  and  sOJl 
nearly  1.6  mlUlon  below  the  peak  set  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1969. 

>or  the  economy  as  a  whole,  the  outlook 
this  vear  Is  for  considerable  Improvement  in 
the  Job  situation.  However,  the  civUlan  la- 
bor force  Is  also  expected  to  rise  appreciably, 
and  the  net  effect  on  unemployment  Is 
cloudv  In  March,  the  clvUlan  labor  force 
(seasonally  adjusted)  totaled  86.3  mUllon. 
This  was  an  increase  of  2.4  mlUlon  above  the 
level  a  year  ago.  Total  employment  amounted 
to  81 2  million.  This  was  also  a  year-to-year 
(tain  of  2  4  million  In  the  number  of  people 
with  Jobs.  The  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons totaled  5.2  million  In  March,  an  Increase 
of  about  40.000  since  March.  1971. 

To  look  beyond  the  employment  experi- 
ences during  the  early  months  of  1972  to 
the  rest  of  the  year  Is  necessartly  difficult.  In 
their  Annual  Keport.  CEA  noted  that: 

"Our  estimate  implies  an  Increase  of  8 
ner  cent  In  real  QNP  between  1971  and  1972. 
This  is  about  the  rate  of  increase  achieved 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1971.  There  Is  no 
easy  way  to  separate  the  forecast  rate  of 
real  growth  Into  employment  and  produc- 
tivity gains.  Clearly,  It  should  yield  substan- 
tial increases  to  both.  The  extent  to  which 
the  employment  gains  wUl  reduce  the  un- 
employment rate  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
increase  in  the  labor  force.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  unemployment  rate  should  de- 
cline from  the  6  percent  level  of  December 
1971  to  the  neighborhood  of  6  per  cent  by  the 
end  of  1972."  (Report,  1972,  p.  108) . 

I  agree  that  It  Is  difficult  to  unravel  the 
effects  of  gains  In  output,  employment,  and 
productivity.  However,  as  shown  above,  the 
behavior  of  productivity  has  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  amount  of  employment  we 
should  expect  to  result  from  a  given  Increase 
In  real  ONP.  Thus,  If  we  are  to  form  a 
reasonable  Idea  of  the  prospects  for  em- 
ployment In  1972.  we  must  search  for  even 
rough  clues  to  the  probable  trend  of  produc- 
tivity in  the  current  year. 

To  aid  in  this  search,  I  made  use  of 
computer-based  econometric  techniques 
which  are  becoming  increasingly  useful 
tools  of  economic  analysis.  The  results  of 
the  analysis  provide  an  insight  Into  the 
productivity-employment  contour  which 
might  be  expected  for  1972. 

The  statistical  analysis  took  as  a  point  of 
departure  the  CEA  forecast  of  a  6  per  cent 
increase  In  real  QNP  during  1972.  Past  ex- 
perience suggests  a  3V4-4  P«^  <»°*  produc- 
tivity growth  consistent  with  a  6  per  cent 
Increase  In  real  output.  In  using  this  esti- 
mate, I  must  emphasize  that  it  Is  only  a 
rought  approximation.  But  It  does  seem  to 
be  broadly  consistent  with  the  growth  of 
real  output;  expected  this  year. 

Using  the  4  per  cent  figtire  for  productivity 
It  was  estimated  that  nonfarm  payroll  em- 
ployment might  rise  by  about  2  per  cent  In 
1972.  This  would  mean  an  Increase  in  Jobs  of 
roughly  1.6  million.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  growth  of  total  employment  would  be 
greater  than  1.6  mUllon— becaiise  of  In- 
creases In  the  number  of  self-employed  work- 
ers, private   household  workers,  and  other 


workers  not  on  nonfarm  payrolls.  In  rough 
terms  the  rise  in  these  categories  might 
amount  to  0.5  mUlion.  Thus,  the  increase  In 
total  employment  Implied  by  a  6  per  cent 
growth  In  real  GNP  In  1972  might  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2  million. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  unemploy- 
ment rate?  Normal  labor  force   growth   of 
about  1V4  mUllon  per  year  Is  currently  esti- 
mated as  a  result  of  population  growth  and 
other  demographic  and  economic  factors.  But 
labor  force  participation  rates  were  relatively 
depressed  In   1971— especially  among  adult 
males — due  to  slack  labor  market  conditions. 
Consequently,    a    reboimd    In    participation 
rates  would  lead  to  a  somewhat  larger  than 
normal  labor  force  grovirth.  In  addition,  the 
Defense  Department  estimates  some  further 
reductions  in  the  armed  forces  which  would 
add  an  additional  100,000  to  the  civilian  labor 
force.  In  total,  the  clvlUan  labor  force  could 
be  expected  to  grow  by  about  1%  mUUon  In 
1972.   Thus,   an   Increase   In   total   employ- 
ment of  2  mlUion  would  mean  a  decline  In 
unemployment  of  about  260,000.  A  decUne 
of  this  magnitude  might  stlU  leave  the  \in- 
employment  rate  somewhat  above  6  per  cent. 
The  conclusion  I  reach  from  the  foregoing 
analysis  can  be  stated  succinctly:  the  sub- 
stantial growth  In  output  expected  for  1972 
should  also  lead  to  a  sizable  expansion  In 
employment.    However,    the    significant    In- 
crease  in  productivity  which  Is  also  expected 
wUl  dampen  the  growth  of  Jobs,  and  only  a 
moderate   Impact   can  be   expected   on  the 
level  of  unemployment. 

ALTEBNATIVS   APPROACHES   TO   EXPANDING 
EKPLOTMENT 

Given  this  prospect;  I  asked  myself 
whether  anything  could  be  done  to  qiUcken 
the  growth  of  Jobs.  In  posing  the  question. 
I  obviovisly  had  to  keep  In  mind  the  con- 
fUct  that  might  emerge  between  additional 
efforts  to  stimulate  employment  and  the  con- 
tinuing campaign  to  reduce  Inflation.  More- 
over the  substantial  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  structure  of  the  labor  force  In 
recent  years  (I.e.,  proportionately  more  wom- 
en and  teenagers  In  the  labor  force)  make 
the  task  of  generating  more  eny)loym«nt 
even  more  difficult. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  we  cannot  simply  take  note  of  these 
difficulties:  we  should  also  be  prepared  to 
pursue  alternative  approaches  which  show 
promise  of  helping  us  reconcUe  our  compet- 
ing objectives.  One  such  approach  is  to  ex- 
pand the  public  employment  program. 

Tlie  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
(EEA)  established  a  two-year  manpower  pro- 
gram which  Is  designed  to  provide  transi- 
tional public  service  Jobs  in  State  or  local 
governments  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons.  The  Public  Employment 
Program  (PEP)  Is  authorized  by  the  EEA  to 
make  avaUable  up  to  90  per  cent  Federal 
funding  for  a  variety  of  temporary  Jobs  to  go 
Into  effect  when  the  national  unemployment 
rate  equals  or  exceeds  4.5  per  cent  for  a 
three-month  period.  A  special  program  for 
local  areas  with  Jobless  rates  of  6  per  cent 
or  above  for  three  consecutive  months  is  also 
provided. 

All  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons are  eligible  for  the  public  service  em- 
ployment with  priority  consideration  ac- 
corded to  Vietnam  veterans  and  low-income 
groups.  Jobs  created  under  this  program 
must  be  transitional— that  U.  they  must 
lead  to  permanent  Jobs  in  public  service  or 
In  private  Industry,  and  they  must  provide 
prospects  for  skiU  development  and  advance- 
ment The  program  Incorporates  safeguards 
which  attempt  to  insure  that  funds  are  used 
to  create  new  Jobs  that  would  not  have  been 
otherwise  financed  by  local  revenues  or  exist- 
ing Federal  programs. 

The  Federal  funds  are  apportioned  among 
the  states  by  a  fonntda  which  takes  into  ac- 
count number  of  unemployed  and  the  sever- 


ity of  unemployment  In  a  given  area.  States 
and  localities  (acting  as  agents  under  the 
program)   contribute  10  per  cent  matching 

funds. 

Funding  provides  a  total  Federal  outiay 
of  $2.26  bllUon  over  a  two-year  period  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1973,  as  follows: 

(1)  General  punds  are  triggered  by  a  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  of  4.5  or  above. 
A  total  of  $1.76  billion  has  been  appropri- 
ated: $760  mlUlon  for  fiscal  1972  and  $1  bil- 
lion during  fiscal  1973. 

(2)  Special  funds  of  $260  mlUlon  In  each 
of  the  two  years  are  available  for  areas  with 
particularly  severe  unemployment.  According 
to  data  supplied  by  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Labor,  $981 
mllUon  (of  total  Federal  funds)  have  been 
allocated.  Agents'  shares  account  for  an  addi- 
tional $105  mlUlon. 

In  January  of  this  year,  there  were  a  total 
of  134374  funded  Job  openings  approved 
under  the  program.  In  the  same  month,  cur- 
rent enrollment  (people  actuaUy  at  work) 
under  the  program  amounted  to  102,868. 
There  have  been  about  8,000  terminations 
to  date.  The  Manpower  Administration  esti- 
mates that  a  total  of  145.000  Jobs  wUl  be 
created  In  fiscal  1972  at  an  average  annual 
salary  of  $7,200. 

A  study  of  the  first  45,000  people  hired 
under  the  PEP  indicated  that  30  per  cent 
were  Vietnam  veterans,  and  about  30  per 
cent  were  disadvantaged— including  10  per 
cent  who  were  welfare  recipients.  Altogether, 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  newly  hired  were 
minorities,  and  about  88  per  cent  of  the 
Jobs  were  fiUed  by  unemployed  persons  who 
had  never  worked  for  the  local  government 
hiring  them. 

The  Jobs  created  reflect  a  wide  spectrum 
of  public  service  employment,  although 
State  and  local  agents  must  give  highest  pri- 
ority to  creating  Jobs  in  areas  where  the 
need  for  additional  service  is  the  greatest. 
In  order  to  maximize  the  nimiber  of  Jobs 
created,  90  per  cent  of  the  allocated  Federal 
funds  must  be  used  for  wages  and  benefits, 
so  funds  for  trsJnlng  and  supportive  services 
are  limited.  However,  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  about  16,000  par- 
ticipants vrtll  receive  some  training  under 
the  program.  In  addition,  many  more  may 
receive  training  and  supportive  services 
through  linkages  between  the  PEP  and  other 
manpower  programs. 

Given  this  favorable  experience  with  the 
PEP,  I  asked  myself  what  Impact  on  total 
employment  might  one  expect  If  the  amount 
of  funds  being  spent  on  the  program  were 
Increased  significantly.  As  Indicated  above, 
the  EEA  is  currently  funded  for  $750  mUllon 
In  fiscal  1972  and  at  $1  biUlon  In  fiscal  1973— 
with  an  extra  $600  mlUlon  for  exceptionally 
depressed  areas. 

To   assess   the   consequences   of   such   an 
expansion.  I  again  made  use  of  the  computer- 
based  econometric   techniques  available  to 
us.  In  this  case,  the  behavior  of  the  economy 
was  simulated  on  the  assumption  that  Fed- 
eral outlays  would  be  raised  by  $1  bUUon 
above    those    already    anticipated    in    the 
budget.  This  would  represent  an  approximate 
doubling  of  the  amounts  currently  available 
under  the  EEA.  The  simulations  were  made 
on  the   assumption  that  $1.0  billion   were 
added  to  the  existing  level  of  Federal  out- 
lays for  each  of  the  fiscal  years   1972  and 
1973.  Thus,  the  task   was  to  estimate   the 
differential  effects  on  the  economy  of  using 
the   funds  to  several  alternative   ways.   To 
start  the  simulations,  a  Base  Projection  was 
made  by  applying  the  GNP  assumptions  In 
the    CEA   Report    for    1972.    The    effects    of 
alternative  policies  could  then  be  calculated 
by  comparing  the  results  of  each  successive 
simulation  vrith  the  Base  Projection.  Pour 
alternatives  were  studied:  (1)  a  reduction  In 
Federal  personal  Income  tax  rates;    (2)    an 
Increase  In  Federal  procurement;  (3)  an  In- 
crease in  regular  Federal  grants-ln-ald  to 
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state  and  local  governments,  and  (4)  an  !n- 
creas«  In  amounts  available  for  the  public 
employment  program. 

Several  conclusions  stand  out  In  the  re- 
sults. The  largest  and  most  rapid,  short-run- 
Impact  on  employment  would  be  produced 
by  the  PEP.  The  number  of  additional  Jobs 
provided  would  approximate  200.000— twice 
the  number  generated  by  each  of  the  other 
alternatives  at  the  end  of  one  year.  The  PEP 
would  also  have  the  largest  and  mosc  rapid 
impact  on  \memployment.  By  fcdlowlng  this 
route,  the  unemployment  rate  might  be  re- 
duced by  0.2  percentage  point  after  one  year; 
an  Increase  In  Federal  procurement  or  an 
expansion  In  regular  grants-in-aid  might  re- 
duce the  unemployment  rate  by  0.1  per- 
centage point — while  a  cut  In  personal  In- 
come tax  rates  would  probably  have  Uttle  If 
any  effect  on  unemployment. 

However,  the  expansion  In  the  PEP  might 
also  eventuaUy  exert  relatively  more  upward 
pressure  on  prices.  The  fact  that  t^e  unem- 
ployment rate  declines  earlier  and  falls 
farther  under  the  PEP  approach  Implies  that 
the  margin  of  vinused  capacity  woiild  be 
shaved  earlier  In  the  process.  Consequently, 
as  the  process  continues,  available  resources 
would  eventually  come  under  pressure.  With 
a  given  availability  of  funds,  Interest  rates 
would  tend  to  rise — thus  Increasing  the  cost 
of  investment.  If  permitted  to  continue  long 
enough,  the  rate  of  growth  In  real  GNP 
would  be  moderated.  But  In  the  near-term, 
given  the  substantial  amounts  of  unused  re- 
sources that  actually  exist,  the  main  results 
of  an  expansion  In  the  PEP  would  be  an 
Increase  In  employment  and  a  decline  In 
unemployment . 

An  increase  of  $1.0  bUUon  In  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  localities  would 
also  produce  a  sizable  rise  In  GNP  ($1.9  bUUon 
vs.  $2.4  bUUon  for  the  PEP).  However,  the 
effects  on  employment  wotild  be  much  less 
(0.1  million  vs.  0.2  million).  The  observed 
differences  seem  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that — imder  the  regular  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  programs— States  and  localities  wo\ild 
probably  use  the  additional  fxmds  for  less 
labor-intensive  projects  than  under  PEP.  As 
■Indicated  above,  the  PEP  has  provisions 
designed  to  limit  this  possibility.  In  practice, 
however,  these  limitations  might  not  be 
completely  effective,  and  the  actual  outcome 
might  lie  betwen  the  two  alternatives  In- 
volving larger  Federal  grants. 

Under  all  of  the  alternative  policies,  the 
deficit  In  the  Federal  budget  would  be  in- 
creased— but  m  no  case  by  as  much  as 
the  rise  In  Federal  outlays.  The  expansion 
m  the  deficit  would  be  about  the  same  ($0.7 
billion)  for  a  tax  reduction  and  an  Increase 
in  the  PEP;  It  would  also  be  roughtly  the 
same  $0.4  billion)  for  a  rise  In  Federal  pro- 
curement and  an  Increase  In  regular  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  The  size  of  the  Increase  In  the 
deficit  related  to  the  tax  reduction  can  be 
traced  to  the  fairly  small  rise  produced  In  the 
GNP  as  well  as  to  the  lower  tax  rates  on  a 
given  level  of  personal  Income.  Under  the 
PEP,  the  ultimate  expenditures  by  State 
and  local  governments  would  represent  pri- 
marily wages  and  salaries  paid  to  lower-In- 
come earners.  Among  these,  effective  tax  rates 
would  probably  be  lower  than  those  appli- 
cable to  those  who  would  receive  payments 
under  either  the  regular  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  programs  or  through  Increased  Federal 
procurement  of  goods  and  services. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis.  It  is  clear  that 
an  enlargement  of  the  PEP  would  be  a  pre- 
ferable route  to  travel — If  the  nation  Is 
searching  for  rapid  progress  In  stimulating 
employment  and  making  a  further  reduction 
In  unemployment. 

CONCLXTDINO    OBSEKVATIONS 

As  I  stressed  at  the  outset,  we  definitely 
need  to  foster  a  substantial  Increase  In  pro- 
ductivity. If  we  fall  in  that  goal,  we  are  un- 
likely to  make  much  progress  In  checking  In- 


flation in  the  short-run  and  In  Improving 
our  standard  of  living  In  the  years  ahead.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  considerable  rise  In  pro- 
ductivity expected  this  year  may  dampen  the 
growth  of  employment.  Thxis,  the  major  task 
immediately  ahead  of  us  Is  to  assure— as  a 
minimum— that  we  achieve  the  rate  of  real 
growth  projected  by  CEA  for  the  current 
year  But— if  we  want  to  make  a  larger  dent 
in  the  persistently  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment—the PEP  appears  to  offer  a  promising 
approach. 

MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS,  GREAT  CRIP- 
PLER  OF  YOUNG  ADULTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  21 1  introduced  legis- 
lation which  will  assist  in  the  fight 
against  multiple  sclerosis,  known  as  the 
"great  crippler  of  young  adults.  My 
bill  HR  13978,  estabUshes  a  National 
Commission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis  which 
would  act  as  a  clearinghouse  to  inven- 
tory current  efforts  in  the  field  of  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  and  related  neurological 
diseases. 

At  this  time,  there  Is  no  known  cause 
or  cure  for  this  disease.  There  is  reason 
for  hope  now  though  that  concerted  ef- 
forts at  this  moment  would  be  helpful. 
Breakthroughs  have  been  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  research  community  working 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  Society  and  other  private 
foundations,  as  well  as  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Research  has  been 
scattered,  however,  and  there  is  need  to 
coordinate  and  evaluate  efforts. 

The  commission  is  not  a  billion  dollar 
institute  nor  is  it  intended  to  be  the 
vehicle  for  unlimited  Government  spend- 
ing The  commission  would  be  charged 
with  making  a  thorough  study  of  current 
research  with  the  hopes  of  identifying  the 
most  productive  avenues  of  approach 
toward  finding  causes,  cures,  and  treat- 
ments. It  would  then  be  required  to  report 
back  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
concerning  the  need  for  enactment  of 
new  legislation  with  emphasis  on  funding 
needs  and  the  levels  and  means  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  best  partici- 
pate in  this  effort. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  this  legisla- 
tion with  46  cosponsors.  They  are:  Bella 
Abzug.  William  R.  Anderson,  Nick  Bk- 
GicH.  Frank  Brasco,  William  G.  Bray, 
Edward  P.  Boland.  John  Buchanan,  Don 
H.  Clausen.  James  Cleveland,  Thaddeus 
DuLSKi,  Ed  Edmondson.  Don  Edwards, 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  Charles  Griffin, 
Gilbert  Gude,  Lee  Hamilton,  Ken  Hkch- 
LER,  Henry  Helstoski,  Louise  Day  Hicks, 
Andrew  J.  Jacobs,  Jack  F.  Kemp,  John 
J.  McFall,  Ray  Madden,  Romano  L.  Maz- 
zoLi,  John  Melcher,  Ralph  Metcalfe, 
Abner  Mikva.  Joseph  G.  Minish,  Parren 
J.  Mitchell,  William  S.  Moorhead,  Ber- 
tram L.  PODELL,  Charles  B.  Rangel,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal,  J.  Edward  Roush, 
William  R.  Roy,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 
James  H.  Scheuer,  William  Lloyd  Scott, 
W.  S.  "Bill"  Stuckey,  James  W.  Syming- 
ton, Robert  O.  Tiernan,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  William  Widnall,  Larry  Winn, 
Wendall  Wyatt,  and  John  Davis. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  the  MS  vic- 
tims have  borne  their  biu-den  with  dig- 
nity,  but  alone.  With  so  many  possibilities 
for  success,  we  must  be  willing  now  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  give  direction 
and  hope  to  the  fight  being  waged  by 
MS  patients  and  their  families.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  take  this 
step  during  the  92d  Congress. 


ALL- VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  23,  I  introduced  a 
bill,  the  Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay 
Act  of  1972,  which  addresses  areas  wliicli 
need  to  be  addressed  in  the  transition 
to  an  all-volimteer  army. 

That  legislative  package  consists  of  a 
number  of  special  pays  and  is  designed 
to  meet  specific  manpower  needs  in  criti- 
cal skill  and  low-retention  positions.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  it  will  receive 
prompt,  serious  consideration  and  early 
passage  so  that  it  might  be  of  immediate 
benefit  to  our  men  and  women  in  serv- 
ice and  might  encourage  others  to  join. 
But  I  recognize  that  the  package  I  in- 
troduced is  not  enoughr— as  the  pay  in- 
creases we  voted  last  fall  were  not 
enough — when  it  comes  to  improving  tlie 
quality  of  life  for  our  Nation's  defense 
forces. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Volunteer  Military  Manpower 
Act  of  1972.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
increase  the  attractiveness  and  feasibil- 
ity of  military  service  for  thousands  of 
young  people. 
Key  features  of  the  bill  are  these : 
Extension  of  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  to  enlisted  men  and  women 
in  pay  grades  E-1  through  E-4— imder 
4  years  of  service: 

A  study  of  military  housing  needs  and 
proposal  of  5-  and  10-year  plans  to 
achieve  adequate  housing  for  all  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents; 

Establishment  of  a  fair  housing  allow- 
ance for  military  personnel  living  in  sub- 
standard housing; 

Further  authorization  for  funding  for 
recruitment  and  advertising; 

Provision  of  discretionary  funds  for 
project  volunteer  programs;  and 

Manpower  management  and  military 
compensation  studies. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  these  pro- 
posals is  clear.  On  the  most  elementary 
level,  the  success  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary hinges  on  two  factors — the  number 
of  men  and  women  who  volunteer  and 
the  number  of  them  who  reenlist. 

The  services  have  never  really  had  to 
worry  about  this  before.  If  the  Army 
could  not  get  enough  men  to  meet  volun- 
teer or  reenlistment  quotas,  it  could  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  drafted.  And 
the  other  services  relied  on  draft  pres- 
sure to  cause  men  to  volimteer  with  them. 
Thus,  the  manpower  supply  was  always 
there.  The  Army.  Navy.  Marines,  and  Air 
Force  did  recruit— they  did  try  to  con- 
vince young  men  and  women  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  military — but  it  was 
not  a  make  or  break  situation.  And  if  a 


serviceman  or  woman  did  not  like  his  or 
her  barracks,  food,  or  poverty  conditions 
after  Joining,  tough  luck.  He  or  she  was 
stuck  witii  it  for  a  few  years,  and  had 
better  realize  it;  2,  3,  or  4  years  later 
somebody  else  would  take  Uieir  Place,  wid 
that  person  too  would  have  to  realize  that 
military  life  was  not  supposed  to  be  easy, 
pleasant  or  in  many  cases  Just  plain  Uv- 
able. 

XBAVBL  AND   TEAN8PORTATION   ALLOWANCK8 

Furthermore,  low-ranking  enlisted 
men  and  women  simply  did  not  deserve 
better  accordhig  to  the  old  rationale. 
Payment  of  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances were  seen  as  unnecessary— a 
man  in  the  lower  grades  had  no  business 
being  married.  After  all,  how  could  he 
afford  a  wife  and  famUy  on  the  money 
he  got  as  a  private,  or  even  as  a  special- 

ist? 

Now  though,  things  are  different.  With 
the  recent  pay  increases,  men  are  earn- 
ing enough  in  most  cases  to  support  a 
w^e  More  importantiy,  tiie  number  oi 
married  men  in  the  mllitaiy's  lowest 
ranks  has  increased,  and  we  must  make 
provision  for  them. 

The  strikingly  large  group  of  married 
enlisted  men  and  women  in  grades  E-4 
and  below  dramatizes  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  Recent  survey  data  shows, 
in  tlie  Army  alone,  some  202,000  enlistees 
in  grades  E-1  to  E-4  are  now  married 
This  number  equals  about  a  third  of  au 
Army  E-1  to  E-4's.  The  total  marks  a 
dramatic  30  percent  increase  in  married 
junior  enlistees  over  the  past  2  years. 
More  strikingly,  it  is  slightiy  less  Uian  a 
fourth  of  ttie  projected  Army  strength 
level  by  mid-summer  of  this  year. 

Serviceswide,  figures  suggest  an  E-1  to 
E-4  married  group  of  about  465,000.  Gen- 
erally, these  men  receive  none  of  the 
necessities  sought  under  tiie  amendments 
of  section  3  of  this  bUl.  These  neces- 
sities are  already  accorded  all  other  serv- 
icemen. A  general's  expenses  for  moving 
family  and  effects  anywhere  in  the  world 
are  automatically  paid.  Meanwhile,  low- 
ranking  men  and  women— who  make  a 
spendable  salary  averaging  less  than  Slio 
oer  week— must  somehow  meet  the  cost 
of  a  move  forced  by  PCS  orders  trans- 
ferring them  to  another  imit  and  base. 
They  are  forced  to  do  so,  or  face  separa- 
tion from  husband  or  wife  and  family  of 
up  to  2  years.  The  inequity  of  not  allow- 
ing junior  enlisted  personnel  allowances 
for  dependents'  travel  transportation  or 
separation  is  apparent. 

The  justification  given  for  this  double 
standard  is  that  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  dependents  of  first-term  enhsted 
members  would  encourage  marriage  and 
"distracting"  family  obUgations  among 
junior  enlisteds.  The  services  have  tra- 
ditionally felt  that  the  demands  of  toe 
enlistee's   service   Ufe   at   this   point— 
irregiilar  hours,  continuous  training,  mo- 
bility requirements  and  the  need  for 
supervision  and  close  control— are  such 
that  he  or  she  ought  not  to  be  married. 
Hence,  allowances  have  been  structured 
to  provide  a  negative  incentive  for  mar- 
ried men  enlisting,  or  marrying  during 
an  initial  enlistment.  An  imspoken  reason 
for  not  extending  toe  allowances  is  toat 
it  saves  money— and  money  not  spent  on 


low-ranking  enlisted  personnel  can  be 
spent  elsewhere. 

As  toe  statistics  I  cited  earher  show, 
toov^h,  absence  of  toe  allowances  has 
not  prevented  hundreds  of  toousands 
from  marrying.  Rather,  because  of  being 
drafted  or  simply  because  more  young 
people  marry  earUer  be  toey  draftee  or 
volunteer,  it  has  forced  them  to  hve  in 
hardship— and  in  many  cases,  especially 
prior  to  toe  pay  increases,  poverty. 

Living  \mder  poverty  conditions,  ol 
course,  can  only  detract  from  the  kind  of 
job  a  serviceman  or  woman  does.  But 
perhaps  even  more  debilitating  to  job 
performance  is  forced  separation  from 
family  Family  separation  is  recognized 
by  all  services  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
irritants  in  miUtary  life  and  as  one  of 
toe  biggest  reasons  careers  ternUnat« 
prematurely.  The  Army's  conunand  ana 
job  stabUization  program,  toe  Navy  s  ef- 
forts to  homeport  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Fleet  ships  overseas  to  decrease  famUy 
separations,  and  DOD's  increase  in  toe 
number  of  and  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
overseas  dependents'  flights  evidence  at- 
tention to  the  problem. 

A  1971  study  of  Army  mservice  Umg 
conditions  by  the  Human  Resourc^  Re- 
search Organization— HumRRO— found 
a  significant  number  of  surveyed  mem- 
bers citing  family  life  problems  as  a  most 
serious  impediment  to  continuation  of 
Army  careers.  Because  of  pay  levels  and 
the  glaring  absence  of  dependents  allow- 
ances the  problem  is  most  acute  and 
troubling  among  married  junior  «i- 
listeds.  The  office  of  toe  Secretary  of  De- 
fense notes  toat  about  half  of  surveyed 
youth  have  Indicated  family  separation 
as  a  deterrent  to  potential  enllstmait 

My  proposed  amendment  of  the  United 
States  Code  will  entitie  E-1  through  E-4 
enlisted  personnel  with  PCS  to  trans- 
portation of  dependents  and  effects  to 
their  new  duty  station  or  to  reimburee- 
ment  in  lieu  of  Government-provided 
transportation.   It   will   greatiy   reduce 
family  separations  by  easing  the  onerous 
financial  problems  now  faced  by  mar- 
ried junior  esnlistees  who  must  move  un- 
der orders.  Similarly,  amending  the  Code 
will  ensure  junior  enlistees  nearly  the 
same  financial  set-off  aheady  granted 
all  other  military  members  moving  un- 
der PCS  orders  where  Federal  hous- 
ing Is  unavailable— a  dislocation  allow- 
ance equal  to  1  monto's  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters. 

The  code  now  autoorlzes  payment  oi 
a  nomhial  family  separation  aUowance, 
designed  to  assist  wito  dependents'  liv- 
ing expenses,  to  service  men  and  women 
separated  from  their  families  by  assign- 
ment—excepting enlistees  in  grades  E-1 
through  E-4.  The  amendment  wlU  make 
more  equitable  toose  necessary  family 
separations  boimd  to  affect  some  men. 

Amending  the  code  to  provide  family 
separation  allowances  for  all  nailitary 
members  will  remove  financial  prohibi- 
tions of  marriage  and  dependency  from 
junior  enlisted  personnel.  Most  impor- 
tantly, it  will  ease  severe  financial  and 
marital  burdens  on  numerous  already- 
married  E-l's  to  E-4's  in  service  The 
amendments  will  reduce  a  significant 
barrier  to  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
and  will  demonstrate  legitimate  concern 


for  toe  needs  and  problems  of  toe  many 
married  Junior  enlistees. 


HOTTsma 

Of  real  Importance  to  boto  married 
and  bachelor  personnel  in  toe  lower 
grades  is  housing.  Some  personnel,  living 
in  substandard  Government  housing,  feel 
their  Uving  conditions  should  be  im- 
proved. Otoers  have  occasionally  found 
toemselves  wishing  toey  had  housing— 
any  housing.  When  toe  Military  Intel- 
ligence School  was  moved  from  Fort  Hol- 
abird,  Md..  to  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz., 
some  men  reportedly  foimd  themselves 
renting  trailers  in  neighboring  Sierra 
Vista  for  up  to  $250  a  monto,  while 
otoers  had  to  conunute  each  day  from 
Tucson— some  75  mUes  away— because 
of  toe  housing  shortage. 

like  being  wito  one's  family,  Uving  in 
adequate  housing  is  one  of  toe  highest 
priorities  for  service  men  and  women.  I 
do  not  feel  that  our  service  personnel  are 
expecting  too  much  when  toey  request 
quality  housing. 

The  study  specified  in  my  bill  would 
specifically:  establish  the  present  inven- 
tory of  adequate  off -post  housing;  con- 
duct a  unlt-by-unit  analysis  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  all  on-post  housing;  establish 
criteria  to  determine  toe  extent  person- 
nel vrttoout  dependents,  particularly 
jimlor  enlisted  personnel,  will  be  given 
toe  opportunity  to  live  off -post;  and  es- 
tablish alternate  5-  and  10-year  plans 
designed  to  achieve  adequate  housing  for 
all     military     personnel     and     their 

dependents.  ^  .,     .  ^ 

DOD  housing  officials  have  estimated 
a  housing-deficit  of  110.000  units  serv- 
ices-wide. In  addition,  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  some  20.000  to  25,000  inade- 
quate or  substandard  units  presently  oc- 
cupied by  miUtary  personnel.  This  sta- 
tistic points  up  a  twofold  need:  First,  to 
buUd  sufficient  numbers  of  new  housing 
and  to  upgrade  or  replace  substandard 
housing,  and  second,  to  provide  a  fair- 
housing  allowance  for  those  living  in  less 
than  acceptable  conditions. 

Furtoermore,  why  cannot  low -ranking 
bachelor  enlisteees  live  off-post  when  liv- 
ing on-post  means  living  in  a  bay  wito 
perhaps  50  other  soldiers  in  a  barracks 
which  has  not  been  renovated  In  years? 
The  total  fiscal  year  1973  construction 
and  rehabiUtation  program  for  bachelor 
housing  amoimts  to  some  $387  million, 
but  in  many  instances  a  preferable  solu- 
tion to  toe  housing  problem  would  be  to 
allow  personnel  to  live  off -base. 

Equally  important  for  personnel  living 
in  less  than  ideal  conditions  is  toe  fair- 
housing  allowance.  They  deserve  to  be 
paid  toe  difference  between  toe  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters— BAQ— and  toe 
determined  rental  value  of  toe  place  in 
which  they  are  living. 

Housing  officials  in  toe  Department  of 
Defense  have  proposed  a  plan  which 
would  give  all  officers  and  senior  NCO  s 
toe  option  of  living  offpost,  toe  March 
29  Army  Times  reported.  This  recom- 
mendation is  admirable,  in  that  it  would 
open  up  bigger,  more  adequate  housing 
for  thousands  of  lower  and  middle 
grade  enUsted  men.  But.  a  preferable 
alternative  would  be  to  provide  this  off- 
post  option  to  all  servicemen.  The  old 
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attitude  toward  the  junior  grade  en- 
listed man  seen  witliin  the  military  in  all 
too  many  instances  must  be  tempered  if 
we  are  to  have  a  truly  cohesive  defense 
force  with  a  high  morale  factor. 

Reducing  the  housing  deficit,  lowering 
the  number  of  substandard  and  inade- 
quate quarters,  Increasing  the  housing 
options  for  military  personnel,  and  in- 
suring that  they  are  not  penalized  by  the 
absence  of  a  fair  housing  allowance  while 
living  on  base— all  of  these  things  are 
important.  All  of  these  things  can  be 
done  under  provisions  of  this  bill.  We 
must  have  the  study,  for  through  that 
we  will  be  able  to  get  a  greater  under- 
standing of  what  we  must  do  to  meet  the 
housing  requirements  of  our  military 
personnel. 

ADVERTISING   AND   RBCRtnTING 

A  third  key  facet  of  the  legislation  is 
section  5,  which  recommends  authoriza- 
tion of  outlays  for  Armed  Forces  radio 
and  television  advertising  and  for  im- 
provement of  the  mobility  and  effective- 
ness of  the  recruiter  force.  The  relatively 
small  expenses  authorized  are  primarily 
designed  to  assist  DOD  in  reaching  and 
having  an  impact  on  the  Jime  graduating 
classes,  especially  from  high  schools. 
This  section  address  a  critical  and  im- 
mediate need  for  stimulating  voluntary 
enlistments  at  a  particular  time — it  de- 
serves the  highest  priority. 

The  recent  history  of  Armed  Forces  ad- 
vertising to  stimulate  enlistments  is  well 
known.  Prior  to  1971,  the  services  had 
been  relying,  with  little  success,  on  radio/ 
TV  public  service  promotion  time,  which 
was  generally  available  in  relatively 
scanty  amounts  and  was  often  given 
when  commercial  time  was  not  selling. 
A  study  done  by  Broadcast  Advertisers 
Reports,  Inc.,  in  the  top  75  TV  markets 
during  a  full  week  In  August  of  1969  re- 
vealed the  following: 

Only  32.5  percent  of  the  TV  stations 
ran  any  Army  commercials. 

An  average  of  less  than  three  com- 
mercials per  market  were  telecast. 

Only  4  percent  of  the  spots  telecast 
were  on  VHP  network-afBliated  stations 
during  prime  time — 7 :  30  to  1 1  p jn. 

The  vast  majority  of  all  commercials 
were  on  during  light-viewing  periods. 

The  Army's  Recruiting  Command  has 
noted  that  even  if  all  TV  stations  in- 
creased Uie  amount  of  public  service  time 
donated  to  the  Army,  they  still  would  not 
likely  approach  the  level  needed.  It  re- 
ported that  if  every  NBC-TV  station  car- 
rying the  "Tonight"  show  ran  an  Army 
commercial  between  12  and  12:30  a.m.. 
less  than  half  as  many  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  24  could  be  reached  than 
would  be  with  a  single  insertion  in  Mc- 
Calls.  This  statistic  hardly  inspires  con- 
fidence in  the  effectiveness  of  a  strictly 
publlc-servlce-rellant  advertising  cam- 
paign. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  seen  what  a  con- 
certed advertising  effort  can  do.  Fnxn 
March  to  May  1971,  the  Army  was  per- 
mitted to  purchase  "prime-time"  radio/ 
TV  advertisements  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  as  many  enlistment-age  people  as 
possible  to  stimulate  volimtary  enlist- 
ments. Advertising  time  was  purchased 
on  something  of  a  "crash"  or  saturation 


basis,  and  the  shortage  of  time  the  Army 
had  to  prepare  for  the  program  limited 
its  overall  effectiveness.  Still,  careful 
study  of  the  test's  results  showed  it  the 
most  effective  single  method  ever  used 
to  stimulate  enlistments.  Examples  of 
that  effectiveness: 

TV  alone  impacted  on  18-  to  34-year- 
olds  during  the  test  period  some  9,000,000 
times  per  month — 20  times  Eis  effective 
as  public  service  advertising: 

Radio  coverage  reached  18-  to  24-year- 
olds  some  109,000,000  times  per  month — 
500  times  more  effective  than  public  serv- 
ice time; 

Paid  electronic  advertisements  pro- 
duced 10,000  calls  per  week  to  the  Army's 
toll-free  "LISTFAX"  number — 70  times 
more  than  public  service  twivertlsements; 

Awareness  of  advertised  Army  options 
among  the  target  group  skyrocketed  118 
percent: 

Eight  thousand  enlistments  were  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  paid  radio/TV 
advertising  campaign; 

True  volimteer  enlistments  increased 
28  percent; 

Delayed  entry  enlistments  increased  95 
percent; 

The  17-  to  18-year-old  enlistments  in- 
creased 35  percent;  and 

Combat  arms  enlistments  boomed  702 
percent. 

The  need,  then,  for  paid  radio/TV  ad- 
vertising is  obvious.  It  has  proven  its 
ability  to  produce  dramatic  results.  The 
Army  has  made  an  effort  to  stimulate  the 
amoimt  and  quality  of  free  public  service 
time  granted  it  by  the  Nation's  broad- 
casters, but  there  has  been  little  posi- 
tive response.  And  even  increased  public 
service  time  cannot  have  nearly  the  im- 
pact of  a  concerted  advertising  program. 
Such  advertising  has  been  tested  under 
fire  and  has  proven  itself  effective.  It  de- 
serves promotion,  to  use  the  military 
vernacular,  not  a  discharge  or  an  early 
out. 

Also  Important  is  a  step-up  in  recruit- 
ing appropriations.  Significant  progress 
has  been  made  in  improving  the  struc- 
ture and  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command.  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  in  this  area.  But  again, 
problems  persist  in  the  face  of  the  spe- 
cial effort  needed  this  summer. 

A  particular  problem  at  present,  for 
example,  is  mobility  of  Army  recruiters. 
Currently,  one  vehicle  is  available  for 
transport  per  two  recruiters.  This  limits 
effectiveness,  especially  for  recruiters 
working  outside  of,  or  on  the  periphery 
of,  cities.  Providing  more  transportation 
for  the  6,000-man  recruiter  force  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  maximiun  utilization 
of  personnel. 

The  effect  of  improved  recruiting  ef- 
forts is  already  evident.  Lt.  Gen.  George 
Forsythe,  General  Westmoreland's  spe- 
cial assistant  for  the  modern  volunteer 
Army,  has  pointed  out  that  in  Decem- 
ber 1971,  enlistments  were  up  20  percait 
over  the  same  month  the  previous  year, 
with  an  80  percent  quality  improvement 
and  88  percent  of  oilistees  high  school 
graduates. 

The  Honorable  Roger  Kelley,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs,  has  said  that  seven 
of  10  enlistees  thus  far  in  1972  have  been 


true,  nondraft-motivated  volunteers. 
Further,  enlistments  for  combat  arms 
have  risen  from  only  200  a  month  in 
1970  to  over  3,000  a  month  in  1971-72. 
He  attributed  this  dramatic  increase  to 
the  variety  of  enlistment  options  and 
improved  recruiting  efforts.  We  must 
continue  and  increase  this  effort.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  integral  of  components 
in  the  volunteer  army  program.  Without 
a  good  recruiting  program,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  the  number  of  good,  high- 
caliber  volunteers  who  must  rely  on  to 
defend  the  Nation. 

This  bill  will  give  us  maximiun  results 
of  money  expended.  Radio/TV  advertis- 
ing will  be  purchased  on  the  ImisIs  of 
careful  market  research,  buying  only 
from  stations  specifically  programing  to 
the  target  group,  with  time  purchased 
during  segments  when  the  target  group 
is  known  to  listen  or  watch — not  neces- 
sarily prime  time — and  with  the  amount 
of  time  purchased  controlled  by  previous 
results  measured  against  the  services' 
specific  enlistment  goals. 

The  importance  of  authorizing  outlays 
to  assist  the  Armed  Forces,  recruiting  ef- 
fort cannot  be  overstated.  Radio/TV  ad- 
vertising has  proven  itself  to  be  an  effec- 
tive mediiun  for  stimulating  enlistments. 
Recruiter  mobility  is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  recruiter  effectiveness.  The 
most  important  single  period  of  the  year 
for  a  maximum  recruiting  effort  Is  just 
ahead,  as  young  men  plan  their  activities 
after  school  graduation. 

The  number  of  involimtary  Inductions 
required  in  the  next  fiscal  year  and  the 
ability  to  build  a  base  of  true  vcdunteers 
in  the  services  depends  heavily  on  con- 
gressional support  for  this  strong  mid- 
year advertising  program. 

DISCRmONABT   FUNDS 

Provision  of  funds  for  Project  Volun- 
teer discretionary  funds  Is  another  key 
section  of  the  bill.  The  fxmds  author- 
ized for  appropriation  can  be  applied  to 
those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense deems  most  important.  "The  abil- 
ity to  use  the  funds  selectively  will  in- 
crease their  impact  and  be  of  far  greater 
long-range  benefit  than  would  be  moneys 
allotted  for  a  specific  program  whose 
worth  has  not  been  effectively  meas- 
ured. 

The  first  year  of  Project  Volunteer 
funding  has  shown  that  what  works  at 
one  military  installation  will  not  neces- 
sarily work  at  another.  And  what  is  des- 
perately needed  at  one  base  may  well  be 
taken  care  of  at  another.  If  one  fort 
needs  improved  recreational  facilities, 
while  another  needs  barracks  improve- 
ment, why  lock  both  into  a  job  civillan- 
izatlon  program  that  may  be  instituted 
on  a  serviceswide  basis?  Why  not  sid- 
dress  each  specific  problem  with  a  spe- 
cific program?  That  is  what  this  bill 
would  make  possible. 

Commanders  at  installations  where 
the  Project  Volunteer  experiment  has 
been  instituted  have  ccane  to  a  sub- 
stantial consensus  on  where  the  bulk  of 
their  resources  should  go:  33  percent  of 
VOLAR  funds  have  been  devoted  to  free- 
ing soldiers  from  nonmission,  nonmill- 
tary,  specialty  related  duties  such  as  B^P: 
23  percent  to  repairing  and  maintaining 


troop  facilities  such  as  barracks  and  mess 
balls  and  community  support  facilities: 
8  percent  to  avocational  and  recreational 
special  services  programs;  and  4  percent 
to  individual  and  unit  training  initia- 
tives.  The   remainder   of   their   funds, 
though,  went  to  a  variety  of  things  com- 
manders saw  as  necessary  to  enhance 
professionalism  and  improve  Army  life. 
Maj.  Gen.   Orwin  C.   Talbott,   com- 
manding officer  of  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  has 
been  successful  in  making  use  of  the 
VOLAR  fimds  at  his  fort.  Among  the  10 
highest  ranked  funded  actions  at  Ben- 
ning among  first-term  enlisted  men  were 
civilianization  of  KP,  revising  commis- 
sary operating  hours,  establishment  of  a 
shuttle  bus  service,  and  improvement  of 
medical  services  for  military  servicemen 
and   their   dependents   and   of   Special 
Service  facilities.  The  general  and  his 
staff,  after  seeking  out  the  programs 
which  most  needed  being  done,  instituted 
those  improvements.  Creation  of  a  dis- 
cretionary fund  would  enable  this  kind 
of  effort  to  be  extended  to  posts  and  units 
throughout  the  world  in  all  branches  of 
the  services. 

General  Forsythe  said  of  the  initial 
VOLAR  experiments — 

Each  VOLAR  post  commander  has  been 
charged  to  conduct  his  own  evaluation  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  measures  he  institutes. 
No  rigid  criteria  of  effectiveness  have  been 
provided,  and  none  seem  necessary  or  help- 
ful at  this  time. 

As  the  general  said,  no  rigid  criteria 
seem  helpful;  hence,  no  rigid  plan  should 
be  established.  Let  us  not  increase  de- 
fense costs;  rather,  let  us  get  the  most 
for  our  defense  dollar. 

acANPOvnx  management 


The  goal  of  section  7,  calling  for  a 
manpower  management  study,  is  basi- 
cally the  same,  to  insure  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness per  dollar  spent.  This  section 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ex- 
plain to  Congress,  in  detail,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Armed  Forces  in  terms  of 
how  its  personnel  are  occupied.  It  Is  a 
report  long  overdue. 

Congress  needs  to  know  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces — and  in  con- 
siderably greater  detail  than  Is  now 
available.  Many  Members  have  ques- 
tioned the  need  in  various  offices,  com- 
mands, or  installations  for  the  number 
of  military  personnel  actually  required 
for  the  national  security  mission.  It  Is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  every 
slot  occupied  urmecessarily  is  a  slot 
which  only  drives  up  defense  costs  while 
doing  nothing  for  the  defense  cause 
itself. 

At  the  advent  of  an  all-volunteer  force, 
and  in  the  face  of  increasing  military 
personnel  costs,  the  Nation  needs  to  be 
assured  that  it  is  protected  by  a  trim 
and  efficient  national  defense  force.  Any 
areas  with  surplus  personnel  must  be 
identified  to  Insure  that  excess  troop 
strengths  do  not  drain  off  scarce  national 
resources  while  serving  no  good  purpose 
and  accomplishing  nothing  of  substance. 
Each  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
details  to  Congress  the  national  security 
requirements  as  currently  perceived  and 
recommends  whether  or  not  American 
military  resources  need  to  be  applied  to 


meet  problem  or  potential  threat  areas. 
The  report  is  designed  to  promote,  as 
currently  described,  a  posture  of  realis- 
tic deterrence.  This  section  does  not  pro- 
pose 'io  term  it  inadequate  or  to  question 
its  conclusions,  for  the  report  required 
herein  does  not  address  the  merits  of 
where  the  Nation  applies  its  miUtary  re- 
sources. Rather,  assiunlng  the  legitimacy 
of  the  varied  worldwide  applications  of 
military  resoiu-ces,  this  study  insists  in- 
stead on  justification  to  Congress  of  how 
many  military  personnel  are  actually 
needed  to  perform  the  required  national 
seciuity  fimctions. 

As  proposed  here,  the  section  requires 
a  report  to  the  Congress  once  every 
4  years  which: 

Specifically  contains  a  position-by- 
position  analysis  of  the  f  imction  of  each 
and  every  military  job  slot; 

Specifically  identifies  those  positions 
which  might  be  filled  by  civiUan  person- 
nel; 

Enumerates  in  detail  which  positions 
might  be  filled  by  civilians,  but  which 
need  to  be  reserved  for  legitimate  mili- 
tary rotational  requirements,  along  with 
a  justification  of  the  need  for  such  rota- 
tional posts; 

Earmarks  those  positions  which  might 
be  amenable  to  staffing  through  the 
direct  hire  of  skilled  personnel  into  the 
Armed  Forces;  and 

Outiines  the  manner  in  which   any 
change  in  force  size  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  which  projects  quarterly  estimates  of 
the  nimiber  of  persormel  per  pay  grade 
and  the  number  of  expected  accessions. 
This  mandated  report  will  give  Con- 
gress, for  the  first  time,  the  information 
it  needs  to  make  the  best  education  de- 
cisions in  response  to  legislative  requests 
for  strengths  and  appropriations.  It  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  DOD  in  deter- 
mining their  areas  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, better  enabling  them  to  meet  their 
goal  of  fullest  utilization  of  personnel. 
Most   importantly,   it   will,    as   I   have 
stated,  insure  by  congressional  scrutiny 
the  maximum  possible  national  defense 
for  the  tax  dollar  applied. 


the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  represen- 
tation from  all  services,  was  clearly  the 
most  exhaustive  study  to  then  of  the  rel- 
ative benefits  and  considerable  deficien- 
cies of  the  piecemeal  military  compensa- 
tion system. 

DOD's  first  quadrennial  pay  review 
foimd  an  enormously  varjring  system  of 
disbursing  compensation  to  military 
members,  including  basic  pay;  quarters 
or  quarters  allowance,  if  eligible;  vari- 
ous special,  hazardous,  imusual,  hostile 
duty,  scarce  skill,  superior  performance, 
or  incentive  pays,  if  eligible;  a  host  of 
other  benefits,  some  visible  and  some 
invisible;  with  the  entire  smn  of  it  par- 
tially exposed  and  partially  protected 
from  Federal  income  taxes. 

As  the  1967  draft  study  by  Sena- 
tors— then  Congressmen — Stafford  said 
ScHWEiKKR  and  colleagues  Hortow, 
Shriver,  and  Whalen  emphasized: 

Compared  to  clvUlan  pay  procedures,  the 
military  system  of  compensation  appears  to 
be  Inefficient  and  confusing.  It  defies  con- 
crete comparisons  between  civilian  and  mUl- 
tary  pay  scales. 


MIUTART    COMPENSATION 


From  siurveys  conducted  by  the  Hub- 
bell  group,  the  confusion  generated  by 
the  system  became  apparent.  For  ex- 
ample, survey  data  showed  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men  with  an  average  of  3 
years  on  active  duty,  and  leaving  serv- 
ice, were  consistently  underestimating 
their  then  very  low  military  earnings  by 
10  to  24  percent.  In  a  series  of  queries 
to  banks  smd  finance  companies  to  de- 
termine how  they  valued  military  com- 
pensation for  lending  purposes,  salaries 
were  underestimated  at  an  average  of  50 
percent  for  an  E-3;  34  percent  for  an 
O-l;  13  percent  for  an  E-7;  and  4  per- 
cent for  an  0-6. 

As  a  result,  the  Pay  Review  recom- 
mended a  new  and  simpler  salary  system 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  one  which  con- 
solidated in  a  fair  manner  all  variant  in- 
come elements  of  the  present  system,  but 
which,  above  all,  made  the  compensation 
paid  understandable  to  the  military 
member. 

In  summarizing  the  recommendations, 
the  EKDD  report  said: 


Section  8  is  another  study  proposal. 
Conjecture  has  been  that  members  of  the 
military  undervalue  their  pay  because  of 
unseen  factors  such  as  the  invisible  tax 
advantage  and  certain  allowances.  Con- 
vert to  salary,  some  say,  and  DOD  would 
be  money  ahead. 

My  proposal  Is  for  a  report,  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
not  later  than  the  end  of  1973.  to  recom- 
mend a  modem  structure  for  disbursing 
pay  in  the  services.  This  section  does  not 
Impose  a  new  requirement — it  merely 
reemphasizes  the  directive  Issued  by  Con- 
gress 7  years  ago  to  complete  the  modern- 
ization of  military  pay. 

The  Military  Pay  Act  of  1965  required 
the  President  to  order  a  complete  review 
of  the  military  compensation  system,  and 
to  forward  to  Congress  results  of  that 
study,  with  any  recommendations  for 
changes. 

The  first  report,  deUvered  in  1967,  was 
the  first  quadrennial  pay  review- 
commonly  known  as  the  Hubbell  report. 
This  analysis,  conducted  by  the  Office  of 


Increased  vlslbUlty  and  equity  will  be  at- 
tained by  replacing  a  confusing  array  of  pays, 
allowances,  and  benefits  that  depend  In  part 
on  family  size,  with  a  single  taxable  salary 
based  on  pay  grade  and  longevity  step.  In- 
creased credibility  will  ctwne  from  adopting 
an  objective,  quantitative  standard  tor  de- 
ciding what  salary  levels  should  be  and  how 
they  should  be  adjusted  to  keep  pace  with 
salary  levels  In  the  private  sector. 

These  general  recommendations — ^in- 
cluding revamping  the  retirement  pro- 
gram into  a  cash  contribution  basis 
and  establishing  Federal  comparability 
scales — never  reached  Congress  in  terms 
of  proposed  legislation.  Observers  said 
that  despite  executive  branch  enthusiasm 
for  the  concepts,  too  few  dollars  kept  the 
report  recommendations  from  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  proposals. 

In  Febniary  1970,  the  Presidaifs  Com- 
mission on  an  All-Volunteer  Force  re- 
ported its  findings  on  key  elements  to 
eliminating  reliance  on  the  draft.  In 
their  report  was  a  strong  endorsement  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  first  quad- 
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rennial  pay  review,  and  for  essentially 
the  reasons  the  DOD  report  advanced. 

DOD  officials  have  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  some  $2.6  billion  to  make  the 
conversion  to  the  salary  system.  In- 
creased Federal  income  tax  collections  of 
$1.65  billion  would  reduce  net  Govern- 
ment cost  to  $95  million. 

But  the  long-range  effect  would  be  eco- 
nomical: 

By  making  milltsur  compensation 
more  visible,  more  men  and  women  will 
likely  be  influenced  to  remain  in  the  mil- 
itary. Net  savings  in  terms  of  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  replacement  per- 
sonnel are  considerable. 

Bachelors  will  be  paid  the  same  as 
married  service  personnel.  Present  al- 
lowance criteria  very  definitely  discrimi- 
nate against  single  service  men  and 
women.  . 

Adjustment  of  military  pay  can  be 
done  on  a  standard  that  is  visible  and 
credible.  Congress  will  have  a  tool  to 
measure  the  adequacy  of  pay  and  the 
need  for  pay  boosts. 

But  we  do  need  a  final  and  authorita- 
tive report  recommending  a  new  struc- 
ture for  disbursing  military  pay.  Strong 
congressional  action  has  increased  mili- 
tary pay  to  respectable  levels.  The 
amount  now  given  in  miUtary  pay  must 
be  seen  and  understood  by  persons  in 
the  service,  and  especiaUy  by  those  con- 
sidering military  service.  Basic  recruit 
pay  of  $288  a  month,  while  double  the 
level  of  a  year  ago.  does  not  really  sound 
like  very  much.  Over  an  entire  year,  it 
comes  to  about  $3,450.  That  is  hardly  en- 
ticing, even  in  these  days  of  a  tight  job 
market.  What  the  prospective  enlistee 
probably  does  not  realize  Is  that  a  re- 
cniit's  total  military  compensation  comes 
to  $5,407.  And  in  half  a  year  he  is  likely 
to  make  Pfc.  That  is  worth  $5,881  an- 
nually. These  are  the  figures  America's 
young  men  and  women  need  to  know. 

As  the  reports  have  recommended,  and 
as  this  section  proposes,  its  key  elements 
should  include,  in  the  framework  of  a 
volunteer  force,  a  single  taxable  cash 
salary  system,  based  on  pay  grade  and 
longevity  step  which  specifically: 

Takes  into  account  tax  advantages 
now  realized  by  servicemen  because  of 
"protected"  allowances  and  fringe  bene- 
fits, thus  being  visible  and  understand- 
able to  those  who  receive  it; 

Employs  the  Federal  comparability 
scales,  and  concretely  and  competitively 
defines  various  stages  of  job  responsi- 
bility and  authority,  hence  is  competi- 
tive; and 

Provides  for  cash  contributions  to  a 
retirement  system  similar  to  that  for 
Federal  civilian  employees,  thereby  not 
penalizing  those  who  do  not  fulfill  some 
specific  obligation  period,  such  as  20 
years,  to  attain  eligibility. 

In  addition,  the  report  is  required  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  what  may  be 
an  even  more  appropriate  system  for 
uniquely  military  needs,  one  which  is  a 
three-dimensional  pay  table,  v&ryiag 
compensation  by  rank,  longevity  step  and 
skill  differentials. 

A  report  recommending  such  meth- 
ods for  disbursing  military  pay  will  di- 
rectly address  the  pay  problem  areas 
today:  credibility— military  personnel 
imderstanding  their  salaries,  and  more 


importantly.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  understanding  them;  visibility — 
military  men  and  women  seeing  the 
amoimt  paid  them;  and  hence,  true 
competitiveness — as  the  military  can  be 
on  equal  groimd  with  the  civiUan  sector 
in  the  employment  market. 

The  entire  package,  then,  with  its  mix 
of  studies,  discretionary  and  concrete 
programs,  is  the  kind  of  legislation  need- 
ed by  and  for  the  military.  We  can  enact 
programs  that  need  to  be  enacted  and 
measure  the  feasibility  of  programs  that 
it  might  be  advisable  to  enact. 

The  combination  will  provide  equity 
for  all  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  will  do  so  in  a  truly  cost-ef- 
fective manner.  Conversion  to  an  all- 
volunteer  military  is  like  putting  to- 
gether a  puzzle.  When  you  begin,  you 
simply  look  for  pieces  that  fit  together, 
imtil  finally  you  begin  to  get  a  feeling 
for  the  total  shape  and  substance  of 
the  puzzle.  Then,  the  pieces  are  put  to- 
gether more  carefully,  with  the  singular 
goal  of  effectively  completing  the  whole. 
This  bill  can  help  to  complete  the  whole. 

A  copy  of  the  Volunteer  Military  Man- 
power Act  of  1972  follows: 

HJi.— 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled, 

Skc.  1.  Shobt  tttlb. 

Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Volunteer 
Military  Manpower  Act  of  1972. 
Sec.  2.  Policy  and  Interest  op  Congress. 
Section  1(c)  of  TTie  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  as  amended  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  In  a  free 
Boolety  the  obllgatlODS  of  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  should  be  enforced  through 
the  provisions  of  this  act  only  when  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  security  of  this  nation, 
and  the  opportunities  and  privileges  of  serv- 
ing in  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  reserve  com- 
ponents thereof  should  be  shared  generally 
in  accordance  with  a  system  of  selection 
which  Is  fair  and  Jvist,  and  which  Is  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  nation- 
al economy. 

Sec.    3.    Travel    and    Transportation    Al- 
lowances,   Dislocation    Allow- 
ances,   AND    Family    Separation 
Allowances  for  Enlisted  Mem- 
bers IN  Lower  Grades. 
Sec.   3.    (a)    Section   406(a)    of  title   37, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ",  Including  a  member  in  pay  grade  E-4 
(four  years  or  less  service) ,  E-3,  E-2,  or  E-1," 
immediately  after  "A  member  of  a  uniformed 
service." 

(b)  Section  407(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "uniformed  serv- 
ice— "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "xml- 
formed  service,  including  a  member  in  pay 
grade  E-4  (four  years  or  less  service),  E-3, 
E-2.  or  E-1—". 

(c)  Section  411  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
shall  be  denied  an  allowance  authorized  by 
the  sections  of  this  title  designated  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  on  the  basis  of 
rank  or  time  in  grade." 

(d)  Section  427(b)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "(other  thtm  a  mem- 
ber In  pay  grade  E-1,  E-2,  E-3,  or  E-4  (under 
4  years  or  less  service) ) ". 

Sec.  4.  Hottsino  and  Quarters  Allowances. 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  exercise  the  authority 
vested  In  them  by  law  to  provide  adequate 


housing   for  every   member   of  the   Armed 
Forces  and  his  dependents. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  commence  a  Joint 
study  ot  military  housing  needs  to  be  com- 
pleted and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  no  later  than  1  October  1973. 
This  study  shall  specifically: 

(1)  establish  the  present  inventory  of 
adequate  post  housing, 

(2)  conduct  a  unit  by  unit  analysis  of  the 
adequacy  of  aU  on-post  housing, 

(3)  establish  criteria  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  personnel  without  dependents, 
particularly  Junior  enlisted  personnel,  will 
These  criteria  shall  be  designed  for  general 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  live  off-post, 
military  requirements,  and  for  the  specific 
nature  of  the  branch  of  service,  duty  sta- 
tion, and  military  occupational  specialty, 

(4)  establish  alternate  5  and  10  year  plans 
designed  to  achieve  adequate  bousing  for  all 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents.  In 
making  these  plans,  the  adequacy  of  hous- 
ing in  the  private  sector,  the  relative  costs  of 
subsidized  private  construction,  anticipated 
developments  In  experimental  means  of  con- 
struction, and  the  use  of  mobile  trailer  fa- 
cilities and  relocatable  housing  in  areas  of 
possible  significant  fluctuation  In  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  should  be  considered.  Such 
plans  should  be  designed  with  annual  incre- 
ments so  that  members  of  each  and  every 
pay  grade  shall  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  obtain  adequate  family  and  bachelor 
hoiising.  Such  plains  shall  specify  the  annual 
budgetary  reqiUrements  per  Installation  by 
\uilt  cost. 

(c)  The  following  criteria  shall  be  used  in 
defining  "adequate"  housing: 

(1)  Location. — ^The  distance  from  admin- 
istrative area  of  the  Installation  can  be 
transversed  by  privately  owned  vehicle  in  one 
hour  or  less  during  rush  hours.  Lesser  time 
limits  may  be  applied  where  clearly  war- 
ranted by  military  necessity. 

(2)  Cost. — ^The  average  total  cost — includ- 
ing rent  plus  utilities  and  other  operating 
costs,  except  telephone,  plus  allowable  trans- 
portation costs — per  month  does  not  exceed 
an  estimated  schedule  of  maximum  allow- 
able housing  costs.  Such  schedule  shall  be 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  20  to  25  per  centum 
of  regular  military  compensation,  plus  the 
housing  portion  of  station  allowances  where 
applicable.  The  cost  of  transportation  to  and 
from  work  will  be  considered  only  when  the 
housing  is  located  more  than  ten  miles  from 
the  installation;  costs  will  be  computed  at 
least  at  7  cents  per  mile  for  round  trip  miles 
in  excess  of  20  miles  for  20  days  per  month. 

(3)  Condition. — The  unit  must  be  a  com- 
plete dwelling  unit  with  private  entrance, 
with  bath  and  kitchen  for  sole  use  of  the 
occupants,  and  so  arranged  that  both  kitchen 
and  bedrooms  can  be  entered  without  pass- 
ing through  bedrooms.  The  unit  must  be 
well-constructed  and  in  a  good  state  of  re- 
pair, with  heating  and  kitchen  equipment 
provided,  and  it  must  be  located  in  a  resi- 
dential area  which  meets  acceptable  stand- 
ards for  health  and  sanitation  and  which  is 
not  subject  to  offensive  fumes,  industrial 
noises,  and  other  objectionable  features.  The 
unit  must  be  adequate  m  bedroom  count  for 
military  families.  With  respect  to  net  floor 
area,  one  bedroom  unit  normally  should  not 
be  less  than  550  square  feet,  two  bedrooms — 
750  square  feet;  three  bedrooms — 960  square 
feet;  and  four  bedrooms — 1,080  square  feet. 

(4)  Bachelor  housing  shall  meet  the  same 
criteria  as  family  housing  as  to  Location 
and  Cost.  In  addition,  the  unit  must  be  well 
constructed  and  In  good  state  of  repair, 
with  heating  and  reasonable  privacy  and 
access  to  bath  facilities.  It  must  be  located 
In  a  residential  area  which  meets  acceptable 
standards  for  health  and  sanitation  and 
which  Is  not  subject  to  offensive  fumes.  In- 
dustrial noises,  and  other  objectionable  fea- 
tures. Two  persons  per  bedroom  shall  be 
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considered  the  maximum  occupancy  for  en- 
listed bachelor  housing,  with  a  minimum 
floor  space  of  270  square  feet  for  one  person 
occupancy  and  135  square  feet  each  for  two 
person  occupancy. 

(5)  The  housing  must  be  available  to  all 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  members  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, and  Public  Health  Service,  with  or 
without  dependents,  may  occupy  on  a  rental 
basis,  without  loss  of  basic  allowance  for 
quarters,  military  housing  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  mUitary  department  notwith- 
standing that  such  housing  may  have  been 
constructed  or  converted  for  assignment  as 
public  quarters.  The  net  difference  between 
the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  the  fair 
rental  value  of  such  housing  shall  be  paid 
from  otherwise  available  appropriations; 
however,  no  rental  charge  for  such  hotislng 
shall  be  made  In  excess  of  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  of  a  member  of  the  men- 
tioned services. 

(2)  The  fair  rental  value  of  each  unit  of 
military  housing  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  regulations  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

(3)  "military  housing"  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  refer  to  both  bachelor  and  family 
quarters. 

(4)  Tills  section  will  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973. 

(5)  On  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
section  407  of  Public  Law  85-241  (71  Stat. 
556),  as  amended,  (42  U.S.C.  1594J)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Section  403(c)  of  Title  37  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
without  dependents  is  entitled  to  a  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  while  he  is  on  field 
duty  or  sea  duty.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, duty  of  a  period  of  less  than  three 
months  Is  not  considered  to  be  field  duty  or 
sea  duty.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  member  shall  be  denied  such 
allowance  on  the  basis  of  rank  or  time  In 
grade." 

(f)  Section  403(f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "who  is  In  pay  grade  E-4  (four 
or  more  years'  service)  or  above." 

(g)  Personnel  in  pay  grades  E-4  and  be- 
low with  dependents  shall  become  eligible 
for  on-post  housing  on  an  equal  basis  with 
personnel  In  other  pay  grades  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  RBCRtriTMENT  and  Advertising. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $92,000,000,  of  which  $30,- 
000.000  shall  be  used  for  recruitment  activi- 
ties of  military  personnel  during  Fiscal  Tear 
1973.  The  sum  of  $62,000,000  shall  be  used 
for  advertising  In  the  recruitment  of  mili- 
tary personnel,  $20,000,000  of  which  shaU  be 
restricted  for  the  exclusive  use  of  radio  and 
television  In  such  advertising  program.  The 
sums  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  In 
addition  to  any  other  sums  which  have  been 
or  may  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the 
purposes  specified  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tences. 

Sec.   6.   Project  Volunteer  Discrktionaby 
Fund. 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $40,000,000  as  a  discre- 
tionary fund  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
be  allocated  to  the  services  for  Improvement 
of  the  condition  of  service  life  and  man- 
agement practices  which  are  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  contribute  to  the 
enlistment  and  retention  of  military  person- 
nel. 
Sec  7.  Manpower  Management. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30  June  1973,  and  every  fourth  fiscal 


year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  written  report  not 
later  than  1  March  of  said  fiscal  year,  which 
shall  contain  the  results  of  a  posltion-by- 
posltlon  analysis  of  each  and  every  military 
position,  to  specifically  identify — 

( 1 )  positions  and  services  in  the  non-mis- 
sion forces  which  might  be  filled  by  civilian 
personnel  or  by  contract  services; 

(2)  positions  In  the  non-mission  forces 
which  might  be  filled  by  clvUlan  personnel, 
but  need  be  reserved  for  military  personnel, 
primarily  because  of  rotational  require- 
ments, along  with  evidence  which  supports 
these  rotational  requirements  or  any  other 
requirements  and  continuation  of  the  poli- 
cies on  which  such  reservations  are  based; 

(3)  occupations  which  might  be  filled 
through  direct  hiring  of  skilled  personnel 
into  the  armed  services  at  pay  grades  com- 
mensurate with  their  training  and  experi- 
ence; 

(4)  all  other  non-mlsslon  forces  and  the 
basis  for  continuation  of  the  policy  of  re- 
serving these  positions  for  military  person- 
nel;  and 

(5)  any  other  Information  the  Secretary 
determines  relevant  to  a  posltlon-by-posl- 
tlon  analysis. 

Sec.   8.  Military  Compensation. 

Sec  8.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  1, 
1973,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  formu- 
late and  send  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent a  written  report  recommending  a  new 
pay  structure  for  the  uniformed  services. 

(b)  The  pay  structiu-e  designated  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall — 

(1)  be  constructed  by  making  an  analysis 
of  military  and  civilian  Incomes  at  various 
stages  of  responsibility  and  authority.  In- 
cluding top  management,  management  en- 
try, and  work  force  entry  levels.  Such  analy- 
sis shall  not  only  use  the  federal  compara- 
bility process  as  a  basic  guideline  but  shall 
also  specifically  consider  competitive  wages 
at  entry  levels  In  the  clvUlan  labor  market, 
and  shall  establish  a  salary  schedule  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  an  armed  force  on  an 
aU-volunteer  basis. 

(2)  provide  salary  schedules  of  pay  which 
combine  basic  pay  rates  and  allowances  for 
quarters  and  subsistence; 

(3)  provide  for  cash  contributions  to  a 
retirement  system  similar  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  provided  for  Federal  civil- 
ian employees; 

(4)  take  Into  account  the  amount  lost  as 
a  result  of  the  termination  of  separate  sJ- 
lowance  for  quarters  and  subsistence  smd 
the  amount  which  will  be  contributed  to 
a  retirement  system.  Including  the  loss  of 
any  tax  advantage  realized  under  current 
law; 

(6)  Include  such  other  features  In  the 
new  pay  structure  as  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  make  such  pay  structure  fair  and 
equitable  and  to  attract  qualified  personnel 
to  the  uniformed  services.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  consider  and  report  to  the 
Congress  on  alternative  salary  systems.  In- 
cluding a  three-dimensional  pay  table  which 
would  vary  compensation  by  rank,  time  In 
grade,  and  skUl  differentials. 

(6)  The  study  shall  Include  the  prepara- 
tion of  final  drafts  to  aU  legislation  and 
regulations  required  to  Implement  the 
amended  changes. 

(c)  The  report  designated  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  Initiated  as  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense's  regular 
quadrennial  review  required  by  Paragraph 
1008.  section  2  (a)  of  Chapter  19,  Title  87, 
United  States  Code. 


THE  NEW  FEDERAL  GUIDELINES 
RELATING  TO  METHADONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
lifted  the  investigational  status  of  the 
synthetic  narcotic,  methadone.  Although 
there  are  presently  some  450  methadone 
clinics  in  the  country — all  operating  on 
temporary,  investigational  new  drug  per- 
mits— ^the  decision  to  reclassify  the  drug 
legally  establishes,  for  the  first  time,  its 
safety  and  effectiveness  as  an  agent  for 
treating  heroin  addiction. 

Ever  since  1947,  when  methadone  was 
officially  certified  as  an  investigatory  new 
drug,  it  has  proven  both  efficacious  and 
safe  as  a  maintenance  drug  when  cor- 
rectly administered.  In  fact,  as  the  new 
FDA  guidelines  acknowledge,  methadone 
is  the  only  drug  for  which  there  is  "sub- 
stantial evidence  of  effectiveness"  in 
heroin  addiction  treatment.  Experiences 
reported  by  methadone  maintenance 
treatment  programs  have  shown  that,  on 
the  balance,  the  successes  far  outweigh 
the  failures.  A  majority  of  the  patients 
complete  their  schooling  or  increase  their 
skills  and  become  self-supporting.  Their 
pattern  of  arrests  decreases  sharply. 
Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
patients  who  remain  in  these  programs 
revert  to  regular  heroin  use.  Now  the  new 
Federal  regulations  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  creation  of  many  more  metha- 
done clinics  and  for  the  recognition  of 
methadone  as  a  major  tool  in  the  battle 
against  heroin  dependency. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  new 
plan  does  represent  a  major  expansion 
of  the  methadone  system,  the  FDA  has 
wisely  included  guidelines  to  eliminate 
its  diversion  to  illicit  use.  Under  the  new 
regulations,  methadone  will  be  available 
only  through  Government  approved 
treatment  program.  Private  physicians 
will  be  prohibited  from  prescribing  It 
unless  they  are  program  participants, 
and  it  will  be  removed  from  all  drug- 
stores where  it  is  now  available  as  a 
prescription  drug.  The  dual  purpose  of 
this  new  Federal  initiative,  then,  is  to 
disrupt  illegal  trafficking  In  methadone 
v/hile  at  the  same  time  making  it  avail- 
able to  an  estimated  25.000  heroin  users 
who  have  been  denied  the  drug  because 
of  lack  of  facilities. 

The  FDA's  new  proposals  are,  of 
course,  reasonable,  nenessary,  and  an  im- 
portant step  forward— there  are  few  au- 
thorities that  will  not  now  concede  that 
methadone  has  a  valuable  role  to  play  in 
the  treatment  of  many  addicts.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  ignore  the  fact 
that,  despite  its  tremendous  usefulness, 
methadone  still  does  not  adequately  solve 
the  problem.  It  is  deficient  in  that  it 
creates  its  own  addiction  and  depend- 
ence similar  to  that  of  heroin  addiction. 
Research  also  indicates  that  accidental 
use  of  methadone  is  potentially  more 
dangerous  than  accidental  use  of  heroin. 
And  authorities  concede  that  the  drug's 
long-range  effects  are  unknown.  Finally, 
in  our  enthusiasm  for  methadone  main- 
tenance programs,  we  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  other  antidrug  procedures  such 
as  detoxification,  counseling,  psycho- 
therapy, and  vocational  rehabilitation. 
So  while  methadone  is  an  important 
weapon  In  the  war  against  heroin  addic- 
tion, it  certainly  Is  not  a  panacea.  A  vart- 
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ety  of  treatment  methods  should  be  sup- 
ported. Research  to  develop  a  nonaddlc- 
tive  heroin  antagonist  should  be  ex- 
panded. And  all  methadone  maintenance 
programs  should  include  rehabilitative 
and  supportive  services.  Above  all,  we 
must  not  allow  these  programs  to  con- 
sign a  segment  of  American  society  of 
lives  of  permanent  addiction. 


WHY  HANOI  FIGHTS  ON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  a  himdred  thou- 
sand South  Vietnamese  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  recent  inva- 
sion from  the  north.  They  have  all  fled 
south — away  from  the  invading  Commu- 
nist forces.  They  have  fled  only  because 
they  fear  the  invading  forces. 

It  is  as  amazing  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  it  was  recently  to  Senator  Bucklet 
that  there  are  those  among  our  col- 
leagues who  condemn  not  North  Vietnam 
but  President  Nixon. 

To  those  who  say  Vietnamizatlon  is  a 
failure,  let  them  explEiin  why  it  is  North 
Vietnam's  Regular  Army  and  not  the 
South  Vietcong  which  is  carrying  the 
battle.  Let  them  explain  how  after  more 
than  a  week  of  intensive  fighting  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  without  any 
U.S.  ground  support,  is  fighting  vigor- 
ously to  defend  their  people  and  their 
major  cities. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  the  cur- 
rent invasion  spells  the  doom  of  the 
Vietnamizatlon  program,  let  us  await 
the  outcome  of  the  battle.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Army  is  fighting  the  ground 
actions  alone,  whereas  in  1968  the  United 
States  had  550,000  ground  troops  there. 
Today  the  United  States  has  fewer  than 
90,000  and  none  of  these  ground  forces 
are  engaged  in  the  combat,  and  further 
reductions  are  continuing  on  schedule. 

To  those  who  ask  why  President  Nixon 
has  not  ended  the  war  by  now,  let  them 
consider  how  their  statements  have  in- 
fluenced Hanoi  to  continue  the  war  and 
in  their  analyses  of  the  recent  massive 
invasion  by  the  North  Vietnam  regulars, 
let  them  consider  the  following  state- 
ment, "Why  Hanoi  Fights  On." 
The  statement  follows: 

Wht  Hanoi  Fights  On 
(By  Edmund  A.  OvUllon) 
While  Hanoi  broadcasts  Its  thanks  to  the 
Americans  who  march  In  protect  against  the 
war,  there  are  other  Americans  who  see  the 
repetition  of  a  grim  and  familiar  pattern. 
Hanoi  movee  by  the  same  calculations  which 
paid  oB  for  it  In  the  defeat  of  the  French 
In  1954. 

As  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  once  told  the 
French:  "Tou  wlU  kill  ten  of  our  men  and 
we  will  kill  one  of  yours.  And  In  the  end.  It 
will  be  you  who  wUl  tire  of  it."  French  power 
was  shaken  but  not  shattered  by  the  defeat 
at  Dlenblenphu.  What  broke  France  was  the 
collapse  of  will  on  the  home  front.  The 
French  were  fighting  to  preserve  a  hold  In 
Vietnam.  The  Americans  fight  to  preewve  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese — the  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  fear  and  reject  Hanoi — to 
choose  and  live  by  their  own  government. 
But  North  Vietnam,  having  seen  one  West- 
em  power  worn  down  by  sapping  tactics  on 


the  home  front.  Is  sure  the  same  strategy  will 
pay  off  again.  Indeed,  this  U  what  the  decla- 
rations In  the  Hanoi  press  and  radio  are  all 
about. 

In  Vietnam  today,  the  enemy  grows  weaker 
as  our  side  grows  stronger.  The  situation  Is 
still  precarious  but  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
namizatlon plan  shows  real  signs  of  working. 
The  bitter  paradox  Is  that  Hanoi  grows  more 
resolute  as  American  will  seems  to  waver 
here  at  home.  (This  would  appear  to  be  wish- 
fiU  thinking  on  the  part  of  Hanoi,  In  view 
of  the  recent  Gallup  poll  and  the  resolution 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  strongly 
supporting  the  President's  plan.)  If  the 
enemy  believes  that  public  opinion  will  force 
an  immediate  American  pullout,  he  has  no 
reason  to  negotiate  at  Paris  or  anywhere  else. 
So  long  as  he  believes  the  "jwace-marchers" 
are  marching  not  for  peace  but  for  him,  he 
will  carry  on  the  fight,  and  more  American 
and  Vietnamese  men  will  lose  their  lives. 

Another  article  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  one- 
sided in  their  condemnation  of  Ameri- 
can efforts  in  Vietnam  is  a  study  I  have 
of  how  to  serve  to  prolong  the  war. 

This  article  traces  from  1966  in  a  con- 
densed form  the  abundant  evidence  from 
North  Vietnam's  own  information 
sources.  The  record  shows  that  the  en- 
emy not  only  is  closely  informed  about 
the  demonstrations  in  the  United  States, 
but  is  also  counting  on  them  to  help  him 
win  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  Reader  s 
Digest  follows: 
From   Hanoi — Wfth   Thanks — ^A   Stxtdt   or 

How    AMEKICAN    ANTIWAK   DEMONSTKATIONS 

Serve  To  Prolong  the  War 


February  27,  1966:  The  North  Vietnamese 
newspaper  Nhan  Dan. 

"In  America  the  debates  on  the  Vietnam- 
ese problem  will  become  Increasingly  fiercer. 
The  U.S.  Imperialist  rear  will  be  the  scene 
of  great  confusion,  which  In  turn  will  exert 
great  Influence  upon  the  morale  of  the  U.S. 
servicemen  on  the  front  line.  That  U  why  the 
Johnson  clique  Is  very  perplexed  and  afraid, 
faced  with  the  ever  stronger  anti-war  move- 
ment which,  like  a  sharp  knife.  Is  stabbing 
them  in  the  back." 

November  6,  1966:  Radio  Hanoi. 
"The  Vietnamese  people  haU  and  support 
the  struggle  waged  by  the  American  people 
against  the  U.S.  war  of  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam," said  Dr.  De  Dlnh  Tham,  chairman  of 
the  Vietnam  Peace  Committee.  "This  strug- 
gle is  a  valuable  encouragement  and  backing 
for   the   Vietnamese   people,   who   sincerely 
thank  the  American  peace  fighters  for  their 
efforts  to  strengthen   their  solidarity  with 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  coordinate  their 
struggle  with  them." 
November  8,  1966:  Radio  Hanoi. 
"The  Vietnamese  people  highly  value  the 
protest  movement  of  the  American  people. 
We  praise  the  American  peace  champions 
who  courageously  tiimed  the  courts  which 
were  trying  them  into  forums  to  condemn 
the  war.  We  praise  the  American  Journalists 
and  writers  who,  In  defiance  of  repression 
and  threats,  valiantly  exposed  the  crimes  of 
the  Johnson  clique  In  Vietnam." 
February  15,  1967:  Radio  Hanoi. 
"It   is  clear   that   the   American   people's 
protest  movement  has  become  a  real  second 
front  against  U.S.  Imperialists  on  the  very 
sou  of  America.  It  Is  the  largest,  most  stir- 
ring, and  best  organized  mass  movement  In 
U.S.  history." 

October  17.  1967  (four  days  before  the 
"peace  march"  on  the  Pentagon) :  Radio 
Hanoi. 

"The  South  Vietnam  People's  Committee 
for  Solidarity  With  the  American  People  has 
announced  Its  program  to  establish  relations 
with  and  contact  all  progressive  organiza- 


tions and  Individuals  In  the  United  States 
who  want  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
situation  In  Vietnam.  The  committee  sent 
a  message  to  the  National  MobUlzation  Com- 
mittee and  the  Students  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee In  New  York: 

"  'We  warmly  haU  your  struggle  from  16  to 
21  October.  Our  struggle  will  certainly  grow 
more  powerful,  and  in  coordination  with  your 
struggle  it  will  certainly  be  capable  of  com- 
peUing  the  U.S.  government  to  put  an  end 
to  its  aggressive  war.  May  the  October  21 
struggle  [the  day  of  the  march  on  the  Pen- 
tagon] mark  a  new  development  In  the  Amer- 
ican people's  movement  for  an  end  of  the 
U.S.  war.  We  wish  you  brlUlant  success."  " 

August  1968  (approximate) :  Speech  by 
Tniong  Chinh,  chairman  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  North  Vietnam  and  No.  2  man 
In  the  ruling  party  Politburo. 

"We  are  currently  taking  advantage  of  the 
contradictions  between  the  doves  and  the 
hawks  In  the  American  ruling  class." 

January  23,  1969:  Radio  Hanoi  message  to 
the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam. 

"We  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  success- 
ful march  on  Washington  during  the  Presi- 
dential Inaugural  day  to  welcome  the  victory 
of  the  South  Vietnam  National  Front  for 
Liberation  and  demand  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops.  We  extend  to  you  sincere 
thanks.  We  hope  that  we  would  further  co- 
ordinate our  activities  for  peace  and  real 
independence  in  Vietnam." 

October  6,  1969:  Letter  to  American  stu- 
dents from  Tran  Buu  Klem,  former  head  of 
the  Vietcong  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

"We  greatly  admire  the  active  and  massive 
participation  of  the  American  youths  and 
students  in  this  fall  movement.  You  are 
entering  a  new,  seething  and  violent  strug- 
gle phase.  We  hope  that  you  all  will  pool 
your  efforts  In  achieving  great  success,  thus 
further  accelerating  the  common  movement 
of  the  American  people  against  the  war." 

October  14,  1969:  Message  to  American 
people  from  North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong. 

"This  faU,  the  broad  masses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,   encouraged   and   supported  by 
many   peace-   and   Justlce-lovlng   American 
personalities,   have   again   started   a    broad 
powerful  drive  to  stop  the  war.  The  Viet- 
namese people  fully  approve  and  warmly  hail 
your  Just  struggle.  We  are  firmly  confident 
that  with  the  solidarity  and  courage  of  our 
two  peoples  the  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  wUl  end  in  total  victory.  I  wish  your 
fall  offensive  a  brilliant  success." 
October  14, 1969;  Radio  Hanoi. 
"In  response  to  Nixon's  caU  for  unity,  the 
U.S.  people  have  manifested  a  fierce  opposi- 
tion   attitude.    The    U.S.    people's    autumn 
struggle  Is  placing  the  Nixon  Administration 
In  an  extremely  difficult,  embarrassing  situa- 
tion.  We   consider   this   struggle   the   moat 
realistic  support  for  the  Vietnamese  people's 
fight  against  the  United  States." 

October  17,  1969:  Message  from  Xuan 
Thuy,  chief  of  Hanoi's  negotiating  team  in 
Paris. 

"I  should  like  today  to  send  warm  greet- 
ings to  all  Americans  and  all  persons  who 
took  part  In  the  October  16  movement.  We 
consider  that  these  legitimate  actions  are  of 
a  nature  both  to  make  the  Paris  conference 
progress  and  to  demand  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration the  complete  and  rapid  withdrawal 
of  the  GIs." 

October  21,  1969:  Broadcast  from  Hanoi 
to  communist  troops  In  the  South. 

"All  deceitful  tricks  and  threats  of  the 
Nixon  clique  cannot  check  the  American 
people's  will.  In  their  valiant  and  persever- 
ing struggle,  the  American  progressives  will 
certainly  win  glorious  victories.  The  Nixon 
clique  will  certainly  be  completely  defeated 
In  Vietnam." 

November  6,  1969:  Statement  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam. 
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"The  Vietnamese  people  hail  the  honeat- 
mlnded  Americans  who,  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Justice  and  the  true  Interests  of  their 
people,  have  courageously  denounced  the 
plans  for  prolonging  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  strongly  demanded  a  quick  and  total 
withdrawal  of  VS.  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam." 

November  11,  1969:  Broadcast  to  the  com- 
mvmlst  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

"Deeply  moved  by  the  American  progres- 
sives' struggle  for  the  great  caiise,  we  can 
realize  our  great  responsibility  noore  clearly. 
The  Americans  are  struggling  for  their  own 
interests  and  Vietnam's  interest  right  on 
American  soil.  As  for  vis,  what  must  we  do 
to  coordinate  with  the  U.S.  people's  strug- 
gle? Let  us  further  stoke  the  fire  of  vic- 
tory on  all  battlefields.  We  must  be  deter- 
mined to  fight  the  U.S.  aggressors  until  com- 
plete vlotOTy." 

November  13,  1969:  Broadcast  to  com- 
munist troops  In  the  South. 

"A  struggle  which  took  to  violence 
on  15  October  1969  wUl  break  out  even  more 
fiercely  on  15  November.  It  will  be  coordi- 
nated by  the  New  Mobilization  Conunlttee 
to  End  the  Vietnam  War,  one  of  the  largest 
anti-war  organizations  In  the  United  States. 
This  struggle  will  have  more  violence  and 
be  on  a  much  larger  and  more  elaborate 
scale  in  all  VS.  cities  and  state  capitals. 
The  seething  struggle  of  U.S.  youths,  stu- 
dents and  people  is  urging  us  to  arise  and 
win  final  victory  for  the  fatherland." 

November  14,  1969:  Speech  by  Prof.  Hoang 
Mlnh  Oiam,  North  Vietnamese  minister  of 
culture. 

"We  highly  evaluate  the  great  efforts  of 
various  U.S.  anti-war  organizations  and  well- 
known  notables  who  had  the  initiative  to  or- 
ganize the  Moratorium  Day,  demanding  the 
immediate  rettirn  home  of  all  U.S.  troops 
with  slogans  suited  to  the  American  people's 
urgent  needs  and  Just  aspirations.  We  en- 
thusiastically welcome  the  peace-loving 
Americans  who  have  stood  up  and  strug- 
gled violently  and  bravely  against  the  U.S. 
Administration's  stubborn  attitude  In  pro- 
longing the  war  of  aggression.  Moreover,  we 
regard  the  U.S.  people  as  our  comrades-in- 
arms,  animated  by  the  common  goal  of  op- 
posing the  Nixon  Administration's  aggres- 
sive policy  and  war.  The  faU  offensive  drive 
of  the  American  people  has  made  more 
prominent  our  people's  Just  cause  and  made 
our  people  more  resolute." 

November  15,  1969:  Communist  broadcast 
from  South  Vietnam. 

"The  'fall  offensive'  Is  sweeping  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  express  ovir  militant 
solidarity  with  and  gratitude  to  the  true 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  United  States. 
With  all  of  ovir  hearts  we  wish  to  thank  our 
American  friends." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reasoning  which  im- 
pels congressional  critics  to  interpret 
American  resistance  to  the  recent  inva- 
sion as  immoral  escapes  me.  But  I  do 
know  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  most 
blatant  and  clear-cut  Invasion  of  one 
nation  by  another  since  North  Korea 
invaded  South  Korea  on  Jime  25,  1950, 
these  critics  did  not  condemn  the  in- 
vaders, they  condemned  the  defenders; 
they  did  not  condemn  North  Vietnam, 
they  condemned  the  President  as  im- 
moral. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
their  attention  an  outstanding  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Dally  News  which 
puts  their  election  year  political  pander- 
ing in  clear  perspective: 

Bombing  and  Mokautt 

President  Nixon's  renewed  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam  predictably  have 
brought  charges  from  the  anti-war  move- 
ment that  he  Is  acting  In  an  "Immoral"  way. 


For  example.  Sen.  George  S.  McGovem, 
D-S.D.,  declared  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  guUty  of 
"a  moral  outrage"  and  has  descended  to  "a 
new  level  of  barbarism." 

Since  Sen.  McQovem  Is  now  the  left's  lead- 
ing contender  for  his  party's  presidential 
nomination  his  views  on  Vietnam  deserve 
attention.  We  long  have  been  disturbed  by 
their  one-sldedness. 

Sen.  McOovern  and  others  In  "the  move- 
ment" behave  as  If  anything  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  anywhere  In  Indochina  is 
moral,  patriotic  and  Justified,  but  anything 
done  to  resist  them  Is  Immoral,  dictatorial 
and  unjust. 

The  Vietnam  War  has  roots  going  back  a 
generation,  and  this  isn't  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss which  side  was  "right"  or  "wrong"  at 
the  start — If  It  makes  any  difference  at  thU 
stage. 

What  is  clear  is  that  there  Is  a  country 
caUed  South  Vietnam,  whose  sovereignty  Is 
recognized  by  most  major  non-Communist 
nations,  and  that  its  people  have  the  right 
to  be  left  alone.  Whether  they  wish  to  be 
governed  by  President  Thleu  we're  not  able 
to  aay,  but  they  obviously  don't  want  to 
live  under  commvmlsm  Impoeed  by  Hanoi. 

If  the  Viet  Cong  had  anything  remotely 
approaching  majority  support  In  the  South, 
it  wouldn't  need  the  services  of  almost  the 
whole  North  Vietnamese  army  to  defect  the 
Thleu  regime. 

For  years  North  Vietnamese  regiments 
have  marauded  where  they  dont  belong — 
In  the  Innocent-bystander  nations  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  and  In  regions  of  South 
Vietnam  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
North. 

They  have  shelled  cities,  mined  buses  filled 
with  peasants,  massacred  villagers,  mortared 
market  places,  murdered  school  teachers  In 
front  their  pupils  and  committed  many  other 
crimes  too  sickening  to  retell. 

In  aU  this.  Sen.  McGovem  and  his  back- 
ers In  the  "peace"  movement,  some  of  them 
wavers  of  Viet  Cong  flags,  faU  to  see  Im- 
morality. 

But  when  anything  happens  to  disturb  the 
sacred  soU  of  North  Vietnam,  it  is  "a  moral 
outrage." 

When  Hanoi's  regular  army,  with  the  most 
modem  tanks,  self-propelled  artUlery  and 
missiles,  crunched  thru  the  demilitarized 
zone  separating  the  two  Vietnams,  it  threw 
away  the  fiction  of  a  guerrilla  war.  It  was 
an  invasion,  patterned  on  World  War  II  blitz- 
krieg techniques. 

President  Nixon's  agonizing  decision  to 
bomb  the  northern  sui^Iy  bases  that  sup- 
port the  Invasion  was  entirely  Justified.  It 
was  not  "a  new  level  of  barbarism."  Sen.  Mc- 
Govem's  charge,  however,  may  be  a  new 
level  of  political  hypocrisy. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  KIND  OF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
thoughts  on  Secretary  Rogers'  April  17 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  included  the 
comment: 

This  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend  has  truly  said  that  the  present  is 
a  new  era  In  the  war.  The  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  State  feels  the  justice  of  the  re- 
mark; for  by  traveling  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  referring  to 
all  the  topics  and  arguments  which  he 
has  so  often  and  so  successfully  urged 
to  the  House,  and  by  which  he  has  drawn 


them  on  to  the  support  of  his  measures, 
he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that,  at  the 
end  of  a  7 -year  conflict  we  are  come  but 
to  a  new  era  in  the  war,  at  which  he 
thinks  it  necessary  only  to  press  all  his 
former  arguments  to  induce  us  to  per- 
severe 

All  the  topics  which  have  so  often  mis- 
led us — all  the  reasoning  which  has  so 
invariably  faUed— all  the  lofty  predic- 
tions which  have  so  constantly  been  fal- 
sified by  events— all  the  hopes  which 
have  amused  the  sanguine,  and  all  the  as- 
surances of  the  distress  and  weakness  of 
the  enemy  which  have  satisfied  the  un- 
thinking, are  again  envunerated  and  ad- 
vanced as  arguments  for  our  continuing 
the  war. 

What,  at  the  end  of  7  years  of  the  most 
burdensome  and  the  most  calamitous 
struggle  that  this  country  was  ever  en- 
gaged in.  are  we  again  to  be  amused  with 
notions  of  finance  and  calculations  of  the 
exhausted  resources  of  the  enemy  as  a 
ground  of  confidence  and  of  hope? 

Gracious  God.  Were  we  not  told,  5 
years  ago,  that  North  Vietnam  was  not 
only  on  the  brink,  but  that  she  was  ac- 
tually in  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy? 

Were  we  not  told,  as  an  unanswerable 
argument,  that  she  could  not  hold  out 
another  campaign — that  nothing  but 
peace  could  save  her — that  she  wanted 
only  time  to  recoup  her  exhausted 
finances — that  to  grant  her  repose  was 
to  grant  her  the  means  of  again  molest- 
ing .  .  .,  and  that  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  persevere  for  a  short  time  in  order  to 
save  ourselves  forever  from  the  conse- 
quences of  her  ambition  and  her  com- 
munism? 

After  having  gone  on  from  year  to  year 
uix>n  assurances  like  these,  and  after 
having  seen  the  repeated  refutations  of 
every  prediction,  are  we  again  to  be  seri- 
ously told  that  we  have  the  same  prospect 
of  success  on  the  same  identical  groimds? 
And  without  any  other  argument  or 
security,  are  we  invited,  at  this  new  era 
in  the  war.  to  carry  it  on  upon  principles 
which,  if  adopted,  may  niake  it  eternal? 
Mr.  Speaker,  those  were  not  my  words. 
The  above  is  in  essence  an  address  to 
the  British  Parliament  on  February  3. 
1800,  by  Charles  James  Fox  in  his  reply 
to  Pitt  concerning  the  war  between 
England  and  France.  Only  names  have 
been  changed  to  reflect  the  situation  of 
the  United  States  on  April  17,  1972. 

One  might  add  as  a  footnote  to  his- 
tory that  from  that  day  and  that  speech 
and  that  ranlnent  logic  spoken  by  that 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  the 
unnecessary,  unproductive,  and  thor- 
oughly avoidable  war  continued  for  sev- 
eral years  and  was  finally  settled  In  India 
on  precisely  the  same  terms  that  had 
been  urged  that  day  by  Mr.  Fox. 


END  THE  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time,  we  have  all  known  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  taking  his  time  getting  us  out 
of  Indochina.  With  one  excuse  after  an- 
other, Mr.  Nixon  has  been  proceeding 
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with  a  now  lamUiar  routine  of  pro- 
crastination. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  along  with  sev- 
eral of  my  coUeagues,  introduced  a  final 
end-the-war  bill.  That  bill  would  termi- 
nate funds  for  all  military  operations 
and  bombing  in  Indochina  and  do  so  im- 
mediately. 

At  the  time  the  end-the-war  bill  was 
introduced,  we  were  told  it  was  not  neces- 
sary. None  of  us  can  believe  that  now^^ 

We  woke  up  vesterday  to  read  that  VS. 
forces  bombed  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  The 
end-the-war  bill  then  became  a  neces- 
sity for  peace  and  the  eventual  freedom 
of  our  POWs.  ^         . 

We  woke  up  this  morning  and  read 
that  four  Russian  ships  were  hit  by  U.S. 
bombs.  The  end-the-war  bill  is  even  more 
than  a  necessity. 

At  the  very  height  of  the  Cuban  missUe 
crisis— when  all  the  world  was  a  moment 
from  a  nuclear  holocaust— not  a  scratch 
was  made  on  Russian  ships.  But  today, 
this  administration  has  learned  to  swag- 
ger easily  imder  the  nuclear  threat. 

We  may  wake  up  tomorrow  to  read 
that  there  is  no  more  choice. 

We  used  to  believe  we  were  fighting  for 
democracy.  But  Vietnam  is  not  a  demo- 
cratic Prance  overrun  by  the  Kaiser. 
Vietnam  is  not  a  democratic  England 
facing  Nazi  rockets.  Vietnam  is  not  a 
democratic  Israel  surrounded  by  petty, 
fanatical  tyrants.  Vietnam,  North  and 
South  Is  dictatorship. 

There  are  no  moral  principles  in  this 
war.  Besides  that,  we  now  know  from 
this  administration's  policies  throughout 
the  world— from  ITT  to  China,  from  tax 
reform  to  Indochina — that  morality  is 
not  its  first  concern. 

So  let  us  discuss  the  pragmatic  side. 
In  all  the  years  the  strategy  of  "bombing 
them  back  to  the  Stone  Age"  has  been 
tried,  it  has  faUed.  The  more  we  bomb,  it 
seems,  the  more  it  fails.  When  will  Mr. 
Nixon  learn? 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  day  that  the  cur- 
rent Indochina  policy  continues,  we 
wreck  not  only  five  Asian  natiom,,  but 
our  own  Nation  as  well. 

Every  bomb  that  falls  on  Hanoi  rips  our 
society  apart — while  it  only  damages 
their  factories. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  bent  on 
proving  that  we  can  defeat  North  Viet- 
nam. I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  long 
run  we  can  destroy  them.  But  in  the 
process,  we  will  also  destroy  everything 
that  is  worth  fighting  for  in  this  coun- 
try. We  will  destroy  our  peace,  we  will 
destroy  our  freedom,  we  will  destroy  our 
POW's.  we  will  destroy  our  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  never 
called  upon  us  to  declare  war  In  Indo- 
china. Well,  let's  send  him  a  message. 
Let  us  declare  peace  in  Indochina. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  INQXTIRY  ON 
BOMBING  IN  VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  introduced  House  Resolution  918,  a 
resolution  of  Inquiry  seeking  Informa- 


tion on  the  bombing  in  Indochina.  This 
morning,  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
support  of  that  resolution,  and  I  am  ap- 
pending the  text  of  my  remarks  there 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 

Congressman  Michael  Harrington  of 
Massachusetts  also  testified  in  support  of 
the  resolution,  deUvering  an  eloquent 
statement  on  the  need  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic and  to  have  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee take  a  more  adversary  position 
vis-a-vis  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Dennis  Doolin  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  his 
testimony  was  remarkable,  to  say  the 
least.  In  discussing  the  resolution,  he  de- 
livered the  same,  old,  tired  administra- 
tion line  about  how  hard  the  President 
is  trying  to  make  peace.  He  went  on  to 
state  that  the  DOD  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion, but  that  he  could  not  state  why  in 
open  session.  Note— he  was  not  saying 
that  he  would  not  give  the  information 
requested  by  the  resolution,  though  he 
said  that  too,  but  that  he  would  not  even 
let  the  public  hear  why  the  DOD  is  op- 
posed to  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Under  the  Rules  of  the  House,  the  reso- 
lution must  be  reported  to  the  floor 
within  7  legislative  days  of  its  introduc- 
tion, even  if  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  is  unfavorable.  Accordingly,  I 
expect  that  it  will  be  considered  some- 
time next  week,  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  wUl  pass  it. 

We  must  reassert  our  constitutional 
responsibilities  to  stop  the  bombing  and 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  at  once. 

I  am  inserting  House  Resolution  918 
and  the  text  of  the  testimony  at  this 

point: 

H.  R«.  918 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  be.  and  they  are  hereby, 
directed  to  furnish  the  Houiie  of  Repre- 
sentatives, within  ten  days  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  with  full  and  com- 
plete Information  on  the  following— 

(l)(a)  The  number  of  United  States 
military  personnel  In  South  Vietnam  at  the 
present  time;  .^     ,       ». 

(b)  The  number  of  these  Individuals  who 
are  combat  personnel; 

(2)  (a)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by 
United  States  mUltary  airplanes,  for  l>omb- 
ing  purposes.  In  and  over  North  Vietnam 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  March  1972; 

(b)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by 
United  States  military  airplanes,  for  bomb- 
ing purposes,  in  and  over  North  Vietnam 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  AprU  1972; 

(c)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by 
United  States  mUltary  airplanes,  for  bomb- 
ing purposes,  In  and  over  South  Vietnam 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  March  1972; 

(d)  The  number  of  sorties  fiown  by 
United  States  military  airplanes,  for  bomb- 
ing purposes.  In  and  over  South  Vietnam 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  AprU  1972; 

(3)  (a)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells 
fired  or  dropped  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1972;  ^      ^  „ 

(b)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells 
fired  or  dropped  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
April  1972;  ^     ^  „ 

(c)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells 
fired  or  dropped  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1972; 

(d)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells 
fired  or  dropped  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  d\irlng  the  first  ten  days  of 
April  1972; 


(5)  (a)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shell- 
ing carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or 
over  North  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  March  1972,  Including  the  costs  of 
bombs  and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  em- 
ployed In  the  transportation  and  dropping 
or  firing  of  such  bombs  and  shells,  mainte- 
nance of  such  ships  and  airplanes,  salaries 
of  United  States  mUltary  personnel  Involved 
In  operating  and  maintaining  such  ships 
and  airplanes,  and  all  other  expenses  at- 
tributable to  such  bombing  and  shelling. 

(b)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
North  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
AprU  1972,  Including  the  costs  of  bombs  and 
sheUs,  ships,  and  airplanes  employed  In  the 
transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of 
such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
mUltary  personnel  Involved  In  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
aU  other  expenses  attributable  to  such 
bombing  and  shelling; 

(c)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
South  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  March  1972,  Including  the  costs  of  bombs 
and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  In 
the  transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of 
such  bombs  and  sheUs,  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
military  personnel  Involved  In  operating  and 
mamtalning  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such 
bombing  and  sbeUlng; 

(d)  The  cost  of  aU  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
South  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
AprU  1972.  Including  the  costs  of  bombs  and 
SheUs.  ships  and  airplanes  employed  In  the 
transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of 
such  bombs  and  sheUs,  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
mUltary  personnel  involved  In  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such 
bombing  and  sheUlng; 

(6)  List  separately  the  number  of  United 
States  mUltary  personnel  (If  any)  killed, 
wounded  or  reported  missing  In  action  dur- 
ing (a)  the  first  ten  days  of  March  1972  and 
(b)  the  first  ten  days  of  AprU  1972,  specUy- 
ing  how  many  in  each  such  category  were 
kUled,  woimded  or  reported  missing  In  ac- 
tion In  or  over  South  Vietnam  and  how 
many  In  each  such  category  were  kUled, 
wounded  or  reported  missing  In  action  In  or 
over  North  Vietnam; 

(7)  Whether  there  Is  a  target  date  for 
the  achievement  by  the  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  of  complete  mUltary  Inde- 
pendence of  United  States  air,  naval,  and 
ground  support  and  participation  and.  If  so, 
what  date;  ^      . .  „ 

(8)  VPhether  there  has  been  any  bombing 
or  SheUlng  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
In  or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since  January 
1    1972    and.  If  so,  the  nimiber  of  sorties 
flown  by  United  States  mUltary  airplanes, 
lor  bombing  purposes.  In  or  over  Laos  or 
Cambodia  since  that   date,  the  tonnage  of 
bombs  and  shells  flred  or  dropped  by  the 
United  States  Into  or  over  Iaos  or  Cambodia 
since  that  date,  and  the  cost  of  aU  bomb- 
ing and  shelUng  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  In  or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since 
that  date.  Including  the  costs  of  bombs  and 
shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  In  the 
transportation    and    dropping   or   firing    of 
such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
mUltary    personnel    Involved    In    operating 
and  maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes, 
and  all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such 
bombing  and  sheUlng; 

(9)  Whether  there  has  been  an  Increase 
In  the  movement  of  mUltary  airplanes,  mUl- 
tary ships,  other  mUltary  equipment,  mUl- 
tary supplies,  or  mUltary  personnel  of  the 
United  States  to  Southeast  Asia,  Including 
the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  since 
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March  15,  1972  (relative  to  the  thU^y-day 
S  ^mediately  preceding  tliat  date), 
S^d  if  BO,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  in- 
..««!se  in  each  such  category;  and 
*To)  What  actions.  If  any.  have  been  taken 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  601 
ot  public  Law  92-156.  approved  November  17. 
1971. 


TESnMONT    OF    CONGRESSWOMAN    BlXA    8. 

Abztjg 
Mr  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Conunlttee. 
four  days  ago.  the  Nixon  Administration 
<»rried  out  massive  B52  and  Jet  strikes 
«alnst  Haiphong  and  Hanoi.  Hitting  late  at 
nLht  in  the  most  densely  populated  areas  In 
L^ochlna.  these  sneak  attacks  constitute 
£e  most  dramatic  proof  yet  that  the  NUon 
Administration  Is  entirely  committed  to  a 
fuU-scale  and  long-tenn  VS.  air  ^extii 
Indochina  Instead  of  negotiating  a  full  with- 
drawal m  return  for  the  release  of  our  cap- 

*^^do^not  know  If  you  wlU  agree  with  me 
that  such  high-level  saturation  bombings 
of  beavlly-populated  areas  must  nec^sartly 
have  kUled  and  maimed  thousands  of  clvU- 

'^or  do  I  know  If  you  wUl  concur  that  these 
bombings  serve  no  useful  mUltary  end  ea 
we  have  learned  from  previous  experience 
that  they  lead  to  the  capture  of  more  of  our 
a^men.   the   prolongation  of  the   captivity 
of  those  already  Interned  and  endanger  their 
physical  safety,  and  that  far  from  Protecting 
our  ground  troops  In  the  southern  part  of 
Vietnam,  the  bombUig  of  Hanoi  and  Hal- 
DhonK  wlU  increase  the  danger  to  them. 
"  A^d  finauy.  I  do  not  know  U  you  a«!ept 
my  belief  that  these  bombings— and  the  air 
war  in  general-represent  a  totalitarian  In- 
durerence  to  the  clear  desire  of  the  American 
JS  to  withdraw  from  Ifdo^lna  If  our 
captured   pilots   can   be   released;    that   by 
continuing    these    acts    of    indiscriminate 
atrial  Slaughter  the   Nixon  Administration 
wUl  irrevocably  split  this  country   In  the 
months  to  come.  „^ 

But  I  am  certain  that  we  can  agree  on 
one  basic  polnV-the  American  people  have 
a  righf  to  know  what  Administration  officials 
are  doing  in  their  name. 

There  Is  no  principle  more  basic  to  our 
demcKjVacy  than  the  separation  of  powers 
amCg  thl  executive,  legislative  and  Judicl^ 
benches  undergulded  by  an  enlightened 
electorate  with  toe  right  to  ^select  leaders 
who  WUl  represent  their  desires  Yet  this 
concept  of  democracy  demands  that  aU 
branches  of  our  society  have  access  to  the 
information  on  which  poUcy  Is  made.  If 
ConKress  and  the  pubUc  are  kept  In  the  dark 
Srmatters  of  high  poUcy.  how  ^n  they 
participate  In  democratic  decision-making? 
^e  Vietnam  war  Itself  Is  one  of  the  most 
drSatic  examples  of  the  horrors  that  am 

occur  When  this  d«r ?f *"'f  ^thT^erSS 
down    The  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  their  Congressional   "prescnU- 
?^e9  axe  now  agreed  that  o^'P^gmal  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  was  »  >'»f  °  ""^^bly 
PAtitaeon     Papers     make     It     unmlstajcaoiy 
S?however%t  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam did  not  arise  out  of  tb%f<=^«  °',^^°"; 
gress  or  the  American  people.  It  was.  rather, 
top  officials  Of  the  E'^ecutlve  branch  who  unt- 
lateraUv  olunged  this  covmtry  Into  Vietnam 
by  s?slln^tl^uy  hiding  the  facts  of  our  In- 
tervention from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Can 
anvone  doubt  that  had  Congress   and  the 
Jeojle  b2en  Informed  about  thejeal  nature 
of  the  regUnes  we  supported  In  Vietnam,  the 
facts  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  the 
DODUlar  appeal  of  our  adversaries  there,  that 
^  rmghtwell   have   avoided  the   Vietnam 
quagmire?  .       .   ..  ^ 

Of  all  the  Executive  deception  about  the 
war  over  the  last  decade,  however,  none  has 
been  more  catastrophic  In  Its  consequences 
than  the  Nixon  Administrations  blatant 
management  of  Information  about  Its  air  war. 


Since  taking  office,  the  NUon  AdmlnUtra 
Uon  SL  dro^  over  3.2  mUUons  tons  of 
bombs  on  Indochina,  bombing  more  than  any 
govenmient  has  done  In  the  history  of  war- 
fare; It  has  doubled  the  bombing  of  Laoe-  " 
hM  nltlated  a  fuU-scale  air  war  In  Cambodia 
U  had  already  bombed  North  V  «tnam  on 
328   admitted   occasions   ^e^o^?  ,t?  .r,Im^t 
counter-offensive  began  in  South  Vietnam^  " 
has  spent  weU  over  $10  blUlon  on  this  bomb- 
r5:  wen  over  300  airmen  who  were  a^lve  and 
weU  when  the  Administration  took  oflloe  are 
now  lUted  as  captured  or  missing  In  action 

The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  tols^ 
war  under  President  Nixon  has  de«tr°y«^ 
hundreds  If  not  thousands  of  villages  med 
2nd  wounded  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
clvUlans  underground  or  into  «^^^^^  .''^X: 
and  that  It  has  altered  the  very  land  of  Indo- 

chfna  Itself.   (See  aPP*^^!^)-^^/"  ^.^ 
no  doubt  that  far  from  winding  down  the 
war.  the  Administration  has  "Ij^ply  subrtl- 
tuted   highly  sophisticated   automated  war 
for  Vhe^nd  w^arfare  of  the  Johnson  years. 
Desplto  the  massive  dUnenslons  of  Presi- 
dent Nlxon'8  air  war.  howev«-.  '«w  of  us  in 
Congress  and  even  fewer  of  the  B«°«^  P"^: 
S^^h'I^recelved  more  tl^"L*^«  ^^^o^ 
information  about  It  from  official  f>^^- On 
the  contrary.  The  Nixon  ^'^«t'^"°'\,^^!? 
made   strenuous  efforts   to   keep   the   facts 
about  the  bombing  hidden  ffm  the  Amert- 
canpubllc  so  as  to  diminish  Its  effects  on  do- 

'"^rKe-means  It  has  used  to  m^age 
news  about  the  air  war  Include  the  following . 
1    It  has  prohibited  newsmen  from  going 
out  on  bombing  raids  or  being  flown  to  the 
^t  outside  o/  south  Vietr^rn.Vnta  re- 
cent  months,  the  vast  majority  of  US-  alj" 
sorties   and  some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting, 
^^teken  place  outside  of  South  Vietnam^ 
N^men,  however,  are  prohibited  from  going 
ouron  b<^mblng  raids  In  these  ojuntrles^ 
from  flying  to  the  front  when  U.S.-supported 
Ki  Smies  retake  bombed-out  villages.  A^ 
Tresult.  the  war  has  been  largely  taken  off 
the  front  pages  and  TV  screen,  thereby  de- 
Sdlng^Sy^Amerlcans  Into  thinking  It  has 
been   ■'Winding  down."   This  P^ventlon   of 
newsmen  from  observing  the  war  does  not 
appear  to  be  for  fear  that  they  would  vlo- 
late  mUltary  security.  Reporters  had  always 
been  allowed  Into  the  air  and  to  the  front 
in  south  Vietnam  under  President  John- 
son. Rather  It  Is  clearly  an  attempt  to  muffle 
domestic  dissent  by  waging  «»  Invisible  war. 
And  a  recent  New  York  Times  story  reveled 
that  this  poUcy  Is  not  only  continuing,  but 
S?ng   extended;    that   the   Nixon    adminis- 
tration is  even  now  attempting  to  "mlt  ac- 
cess  of  reporters  to  the  war  In  South  Vlet- 

^^2^  It  has  classified  much  important  in- 
formation, most  of  which  U  already  known 
to  our  adversaries.  Such  crucial  Issu^  as  the 
amount   of   bombing    going   on   outside    of 
South  Vietnam  In  any  given  month,  the  in- 
cidence  of   use   of   anti-personnel   and   m- 
cendlary  weapons,  the  real  cost  of  the  air 
war    the  locations  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding our  aircraft  and  P"«*  l°f  ^=,  ^^  *^! 
skies  over  Indochina,  and  a  host  of  other 
air  war  Information  such  as  that  requested 
in  my  resolution  of  Inquiry  had  been  kept 
secret  by  the  Administration.  Once  again. 
this  Is  not  information  which  would  help 
our   adversaries.   They  know  what  kind  of 
weapons  are  being  used  against  them,  when 
attacks  are  escalated,  how  and  where  they 
shoot  down  our  pUots.  The  only  Pf^P^e  to 
whom  this  information  Is  "classified    are  the 
American  people.  This  policy,  <;«>■  f^f "^"J^ 
until  this  very  moment.  An  April  12  new 
York    Times    dispatch    revealed    that    the 
Administration   had   extended   Its   y^^]^' 
catlon"  policy  to  any  detaUs  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  even  the  few  that  had 
been  revealed  under  President  Johnson 

3   It  has  deliberately  created  a  false  im- 
age of  a  sterile  and  antiseptic  air  war  con- 


ducted   solely    against    military    targets- 
Time    and    again    administration    officials 
tirelessly  proclaim  to  Congress,  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  world  that  they  do  not 
bomb  clvlUan  targete  In  Indochina,  that  the 
only  targets  hit  are  mUltary.  They  refuse  to 
reveal  any  estimates  of  the  civilian  casualties 
caused  by  bombing,  although  the  Pentagon 
Papers  reveal  that  such  estimates  are  avaU- 
able— as    when    Robert    MacNamara    esti- 
mated that  the  bombing  was  caustog  1.000 
clvUlan   casualties   a   week   in  North  Viet- 
nam. They  create  such  OrweUlan  terms  as 
"protective  reaction"  strUtes,  Implying  that 
loosing  lOO's  of  tons  of  twmbs  on  the  rural 
society  of  North  Vietnam  Is  somehow  de- 
fensive In  nature.  Even  the  massive  Christ- 
mas 1971  bombings  Involving  several  hun- 
dred aircraft  striking  at  North  Vietnam  for 
5  days  In  succession,  were  classified  as  Just 
one  of  these  "protective  reaction"   strUtes, 
termed  a  'limited  duration  protective  re- 
action strike".  . 

An  authoritative  study  of  the  air  war  by 
the  Center  for  International  Studies  of  Cor- 
nell University   noted  that  "in  a  strategic 
bombing  campaign,  strategic  targets  are  lo- 
cated near  predominately  clvUlan  areas  .  For 
the  Administration  to  claim,  as  It  has.  that 
the  recent  saturation  bombings  of  the  Hai- 
phong   area,    a    region    inhabited    by    over 
300  000     people,     were     carried     out     only 
aealnst  mUltary  targets  Is  more  than  Just 
Thalf -truth.  It  Is  part  of  a  conscious  and 
OrweUlan  pattern  of  thought  control  about 
the   air   war   which    once    again   continues 
untU  the  present  moment. 

Such  management  of  Uiformatlon  about 
the  air  war  Is  antithetical  to  the  principles 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded. 
Such  Information  control  is  not  only  un- 
worthy of  a  great  democracy,  but  present* 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  It.  Unless  the 
American  people  and  we  In  Congress  can 
receive  far  more  Information  than  we  are 
now  getting  about  the  air  war.  It  will  lead 
not  only  to  even  greater  physical  destruction 
of  Indochina,  but  to  an  tocreasUig  trend  to 
the  destruction  of  democracy  here  at  home 

as  we  now  know  It.  

Accordingly,  I  have  Uitroduced  this  reso- 
lution containing  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  aU  war  which  I  hope  this  com- 
mittee and  the  House  will  In  turn  submit 
to  the  Executive  branch  for  public  answer. 
These  questions  are  simple  and  straight- 
forward. They  do  not  ask  for  informattori  that 
could  be  of  value  to  our  adversaries.  They  do 
not  reveal  future  plans  that  could  endanger 

our  pilots.  J     ,  »w«~. 

indeed,  these  questions  In  and  of  them- 
selves are  but  a  minimal  beginning  to  fuller 
public  understanding  of  the  air  war.  -They 
deal  primarily  with  the  physical  dimensions 
of  our  bombing  and  sheUlng  and  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  being  carried  out.  Far  more 
important  questions-such  as  the  Incidence 
of    use    of    anti-personnel    and    mcendlary 
weapons,   the   numbers  of  vUlages,  schools 
and  hospitals  we  have  bombed,  the  estimated 
numbere  of  clvUlans  who  have  been  killed 
and  wounded  by  the  bombing  and  shelling— 
could  and  should  be  asked.  But  I  have  de- 
elded  to  begta  with  the  rather  basic  and  ele- 
mental questions  In  this  resolution  of  In- 
quiry, H.  Res.  918.  »»«„„♦ 
I  hope  that  you  wlU  assUt  me  In  attempt- 
Uig  to  get  answers  to  these  questions    not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Indochina, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  contUiuatlon  of  de- 
mocracy In  this  land. 

Every  word  of  every  chapter  of  every  book 
that  has  ever  been  written  stresses  that  to- 
talitarian control  begins  with  the  manage- 
^nt  of  information.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the 
present  secrecy  concemtog  the  Nixon  Admto- 
Watlon's  air  war  In  IndochUia  is  the  mort 
dramatic  example  of  domestic  authoritarian- 
ism to  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

Let  UB  put  aside  partisan  Judgments  and 
take  this  one  smaU  step  to  reverse  this  trend. 
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this  beginning  step  towards  reviewing  the 
freedom  of  Information  of  which  this  country 
has  been  so  justly  proud. 

Let  MB  realize  that  If  history  may  pass  a 
harsh  Judgment  uix>n  those  of  us  who  have 
supported  Indiscriminate  aerial  slaughter  In 
Indochina,  It  will  surely  have  no  forgiveness 
for  those  who  would  not  even  fully  Inform 
the  American  people  about  It. 

If  we  cannot  agree  that  this  bombing  Is 
wrong,  let  us  at  least  agree  that  the  secrecy 
surrounding  It  Is  wrong. 

This  Is  the  least  we  owe  to  ova  country. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Danzkls)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  consimier  champion  Ralph 
Nader  devotes  his  column  to  a  subject  in 
which  I  have  been  interested  for  many 
years — youth-camp  safety. 

For  almost  5  years  we  have  beai 
attempting  to  establish  Federal  safety 
standards  to  adequately  protect  children 
on  their  simmier  vacations.  Parents  send 
their  children  to  camps  believing  that 
they  will  be  safeguarded  yet  every  year 
children  drown,  are  injured  and  killed 
in  bus  and  truck  accidents  and  are  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  dangerous  activi- 
ties for  which  they  have  neither  proper 
experience  nor  adequate  supervision. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  The  article  fcdlows: 

[From  the  Ladles  Home  Journal,  April  1972] 
Ralph  Nadek  Rkport 

(Note. — In  the  last  six  years,  Ralph  Nader, 
37,  has  become  America's  foremost  consumer 
defender.  He  Is  credited  with  the  passage  of 
at  least  six  major  laws  that  Imposed  new 
Federal  safety  standards  on  cars,  meat  and 
poultry  products,  coal  mining,  gas  pipelines, 
and  radiation  from  electronic  devices.  In 
1970  Nader  founded  the  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  which  Investigates  and 
researches  consumer  Issues.  He  Is  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law.) 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitch  Kur- 
man  of  Westport,  Conn.,  sent  their  16-year- 
old  son  David  to  sununer  camp  In  Maine. 
In  August,  they  got  word  that  his  canoe  had 
overturned  on  the  Penobscot  River.  It  was 
three  days  before  searchers  found  the  boy's 
body  In  the  Whitewater  rapids  of  a  river  that 
even  experts  won't  tackle  In  canoes.  The 
parents  were  told  that  the  counselor  who 
led  the  canoe  trip  "dldnt  know"  the  river 
was  dangerous. 

The  Kurmans,  like  other  parents,  had  ex- 
pected the  camp  they  selected  for  their  son 
to  take  reasonable  precautions.  But  lUiUke 
most  other  facilities  for  children,  camps 
operate  with  virtually  no  outside  regulations 
to  help  make  sxire  they  meet  parents'  expec- 
tations. About  the  only  people  testing  camps 
today  are  the  eight  million  children  who 
attend  them  each  summer. 

The  deaths  and  injuries  that  occur  at 
camps  are  usually  as  unnecessary  as  they  are 
tragic — as  In  the  case  of  the  campers  who 
died  In  the  Canadian  Rockies  several  sum- 
mers ago.  This  group  of  boys  perished  trying 
to  scale  a  peak  that  even  skilled  mountain 
climbers  avoid  In  warm  weather,  but  the 
boys  were  allowed  to  continue  the  ascent 
even  after  their  counselor  stopped  climbing. 
Seven  were  swept  to  their  deaths  when  an 
avalanche  of  snow  rumbled  over  them. 


You  want  your  children  to  learn  new  skills 
at  camp,  but  you  want  them  to  learn  In  an 
environment  where  the  risks  are  reduced.  Re- 
ducing risks  may  Involve  proper  equipment 
or  a  counselor's  attitude  toward  teaching 
children.  As  one  mother  said,  "I  don't  want 
a  camp  that  emphasizes  achievement  to  the 
degree  that  children  try  to  do  more  than 
they  know  how  to  do." 

Another  mother  was  worried  about  a  large 
wooden  meeting  hall  that  had  only  two  ex- 
Its.  "I  couldn't  understand  how  the  place 
met  the  state  fire  regulations,"  she  said.  Then 
she  fo\md  out  there  weren't  any  regulations. 

If  your  child  Is  going  to  camp  this  sum- 
mer, you  want  to  know : 

Are  the  counselors  competent? 

Are  clear  safety  rules  observed  In  hazard- 
ous area,  such  as  the  waterfront? 

Are  buildings  and  grounds  safe? 

Are  medical  personnel  and  facilities 
available? 

Is  the  food  nou^hlng  and  the  kitchen 
clean? 

Are  sanitation  rules  followed? 

But  In  no  state  are  you  assured  of  all  these 
safeguards  and  In  many  states  you  are  guar- 
anteed none  at  all.  Nineteen  states  have  no 
camp  regulations  of  any  kind.  Only  26  states 
have  sanitation  requirements  for  camps.  Only 
21  Inspect  camp  facilities.  Only  13  require 
that  doctors  be  on  call  or  that  the  camp  have 
medical  facilities.  Only  16  have  any  safety 
regulations  for  camps.  And  only  four  states 
have  any  requirements  for  counselors. 

Most  camps  don't  even  meet  the  standards 
set  by  the  camping  Industry  Itself;  only  one- 
fourth  are  accredited  by  the  nonprofit  Amer- 
ican Camping  Association.  According  to  the 
ACA's  president,  Dr.  John  8.  Kirk,  about 
3,000  camps  have  passed  Inspections  by  his 
crganization.  The  ACA  says  that  It  evaluates 
camps  on  the  basis  of  jidmlnlstratlon,  pro- 
grams, personnel,  camp  site,  sanitation  and 
transportation. 

Drowning  is  the  leading  cause  of  camp  fa- 
talities. Approximately  40  children  are  known 
to  drown  at  camps  each  year,  and  the  true 
number  Is  probably  higher  because  no  one 
keeps  camp  injury  statistics  and  many  acci- 
dents go  unreported.  Yet  only  10  states  have 
requirements  for  counselors  in  charge  of 
water  activities. 

In  46  states  there  are  no  regulations  for 
vehicles  that  transport  campers  or  for  the 
pieople  who  drive  them.  Yet  tragic  crashes 
have  killed  campers  in  recent  years.  In  Cali- 
fornia three  years  ago,  four  children  were  kill- 
ed and  58  Injured  when  a  flatbed  truck  driven 
at  excessive  speed  overturned  on  an  express- 
way. Last  year,  seven  day-campers  from  Long 
Island  were  killed  and  51  seriously  Injured 
when  their  bus  turned  over  In  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Parents  later  found  out  that  the 
driver  had  seven  previous  violations  of  traffic 
laws  and  the  bus  had  numerous  defects.  In- 
cluding bald  tires. 

Camps  are  a  growing,  $3  billion  business. 
There  are  more  than  11,000  camps  In  America 
today.  During  the  last  eight  years  the  overall 
number  of  camps  has  decreased  slightly,  but 
the  number  of  campers  has  grown  by  more 
than  3  million — and  it  Is  expected  to  continue 
rising.  Camps  are  an  open  field  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  cash  in  on  our  children's  need 
for  outdoor  fun.  And  there's  nothing  to  pre- 
vent operators  from  Increasing  their  profits 
by  masking  poor  facilities  as  "rustic"  or  by 
hiring  as  counselors  callow,  untrained  people 
who  will  work  for  low  salaries. 

For  five  years.  Congress  has  ignored  bUls 
that  would  establish  Federal  camp  safety 
standards.  This  year  a  bill  is  likely  to  be 
passed.  But  In  accordance  with  the  version 
of  It  already  approved  by  the  Senate,  Federal 
standards  would  be  merely  voluntary,  de- 
pending on  a  state's  willingness  to  enforce 
them.  To  be  effective,  the  law  must  require 


all  camps  to  meet  safety  standards  and 
must  provide  adequate  penalties  for  camp  op- 
erators who  violate  them.  (Olving  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  the  chief  Congressional 
proponents  of  camp  safety  legislation  are 
Sen.  Abraham  RlbicoS  of  Connecticut,  Rep. 
Dominlck  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  and  Rep. 
Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  New  York.) 

Since  no  law  will  be  effective  In  time  to 
help  you  this  year,  look  carefully  at  any  camp 
you  consider.  Find  out  the  director's  age  and 
experience  and  the  counselors'  qualifications. 
Check  the  ratio  of  counselors  (not  total  staff) 
to  campers.  (The  American  Camp  Association 
says  that  a  minimally  adequate  ratio  is  one 
cabin  counselor  for  every  10  campers  over 
the  age  of  8,  with  more  counselors  for  chil- 
dren under  8.)  Try  to  avoid  camps  not  In- 
spected by  your  state  for  safe  facilities  and 
proper  diet  and  food  handling.  Ask  specifical- 
ly about  safety  precautions  around  water  and 
near  shooting  and  archery  ranges.  Make  sure 
the  camp  has  adequate  medical  facilities  and 
requires  medical  examinations  and  records 
for  all  campers.  Ask  for  the  camp's  accident 
record:  If  they  won't  give  it  to  you,  look  for 
another  camp. 

No  system  can  remove  all  the  risks  for  your 
child — at  camp  or  anywhere  else.  But  it 
doesn't  make  sense  to  send  children  to  places 
of  which  we  know  so  little,  either  about  their 
ability  to  keep  children  safe  or  their  capacity 
for  giving  children  worthwhile  learning  ex- 
periences. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  LATEST  INFORMA- 
TION ON  PROPOSED  BETRAYAL  OP 
OUR  TAXPAYERS  HUGE  INVEST- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  De- 
cember 18,  1964,  imtil  completion  of 
negotiations  in  1967,  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Panama  were  engaged 
in  the  formulation  of  three  proposed  new 
canal  treaties  to  replace  the  existing 
1903  Treaty  under  which  the  United 
States  obtained  full  sovereign  power  and 
ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  perpe- 
tuity for  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  its  perpetual  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection. 

Because  the  magnitude  of  the  invest- 
ment by  the  taxpayers'  of  our  country  in 
the  Cantd  was  not  then  known,  I  re- 
quested, and  obtained,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  a  statement  of  such 
investment  from  1904  through  June  30, 
1966.  In  an  address  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  May  10,  1967,  volume  113,  part  9, 
pages  12315-12319,  on  "Psmama  Canal: 
Betrayal  of  Our  Taxpayers'  Vast  Invest- 
ment Proposed,"  I  quoted  the  Indicated 
reports.  That  address,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  our  total  investment  in  the  canal 
raterprise — $4,889,05 1 ,000 . 

Publication  of  the  proposed  1967 
treaties  sparked  violent  reactions  against 
them  In  both  Panama  and  the  United 
States  with  the  result  that  they  were 
ever  signed  and  never  submitted  for  rati- 
fication. It  was  the  hope  of  many  In- 
formed citizens  of  both  countries  that 
those  proposed  agreements  would  be  al- 
lowed to  die  but  that  was  not  to  be. 
The  Nixon  administration  accepted  the 


Johnson  administration  canal  poUcies 
and  retained  the  same  chief  negotiator, 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  who  also  headed  the 
sea-level  canal  study  panel  under  PubUc 

Law  88-609.  .    .^    «     . 

Following  the  submission  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  December  1,  1970,  of  the  final 
report  of  this  study  panel  recommend- 
ing the  construction  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  a  vast  and  extravagant  sea 
level  undertaking  and  negotiation  of  a 
new  canal  treaty  with  Panama,  the  Nixon 
administration  on  June  29, 1971,  resumed 
treaty  negotiations  with  Panama  for  new 
canal  treaties  with  the  same  Robert  B. 
Anderson  as  Chief  Negotiator  and  two 
other  participants  in  the  abortive  1967 
treaties  in  crucial  positions:  John  N. 
Irwin  n  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
Robert  M.  Sayre  as  Ambassador  to  Pan- 

To  bring  the  previously  mentioned  1966 
reports  on  U.S.  Investments  in  the  canal 
enterprise  up-to-date.  I  again  requested 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the  needed 
information  and  he  has  supplied  it  in 
two  reports. 

Prom  the  data  thus  provided,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  sums  that  have  been  paid 
by  our  government: 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


July  1,1961- 

1904-June30,         June  30, 

1966  1971 


Totals 


Army             -  .J2, 874, 361, 000  $461. 034, 000  $3, 335, 395, 000 
S'ayJ 853,190,000     93,126,000      ?46,316,00n 

m^m.: : : : :  320:400,000 192,534,000    512,934,005 

Total .4,047,951,000   746,694,000   4,794,645,000 


ACQUISITION  OF  CANAL  ZONE,  CONSTRUCTION,  MAINTE- 
NANCE,  OPERATION,  SANITATION,  AND  PROTECTION  OF 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


1904-June  30, 
1966 


1904-June  30, 
1971 


Gross  U.S.  investment.....  $1, 951, 600, 000  J2, 247, 100, 000 

Recover..^  by  U.S.Treas.       ^  ..^^^qo  q^jq  1,540,900,000 

Unrecovered 700.100,000  706.200,000 

Total  investment             ..    4,748,051,000  5, 500, 845, 000 

Rellingd  eSs',:::::::.    ui,  qqo.  qoq  m,  9  0, 000 

Adjusted  totals 4,889,051,000  5,695,745.000 


In  these  connections,  it  should  be 
noted  that  all  the  above  flgiures  do  not 
reflect  1972  values.  If  the  expenditures 
made  in  earlier  years  were  converted 
into  present  day  currency  the  total  U.S. 
investment  would  be  far  greater,  pos- 
sibly by  billions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  book  value  of 
$5,695,745,000,  is  far  greater  than  was 
expected  and  this  is  the  investment  that 
our  country  will  lose  by  the  currently 
proposed  treaty  or  treaties— a  shocking 
assault  on  the  taxpayers  of  our  country 
who  paid  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  purchased  aU  land  and 
property  therein,  and  have  borne  the 
costs  for  the  construction  of  the  Canal 
and  its  subsequent  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, sanitation  and  protection.  No 
wonder  the  hidden  architects  of  this 
betrayal  are  using  the  treaty  process  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  what  could 
never  be  secured  by  forthright  legisla- 
tion. ^        , 

But  they  have  overlooked  an  impor- 
tant safeguard  placed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion through  the  wisdom  of  the  Foun- 
ders of  our  country.  Article  IV,  section 
3  clause  2  vests  the  power  to  dispose  of 
territory  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Congress,  which  in- 
cludes the  House  of  Representatives  as 
well  as  the  Senate. 

Apparently.  U.S.  treaty  negotiators 
and  other  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  concealed  and  not  made  use 
of  the  Indicated  constitutional  provi- 
sion as  regards  a  new  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama despite  the  fact  that  any  surrender 
of  territory  or  otiier  property  of  the 
United  States  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  as  well  as  the 
Senate  before  they  could  be  surrendered 
or  disposed  of. 

Such  concealment  from  Panama  in 
this  connection  amounts  to  dupUcity 
and.  ultimately,  a  gross  disservice  to 
Panama.  ^^^  ^.  „. 

From  long  association  with  the  canal 
question  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  feeling 
of  most  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  when  I  say  that  they  will 
never  give  their  approval  to  the  pro- 
jected betrayal  at  Panama.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  those  in  the  State  Department 


who  by  their  inept  handUng  of  the 
Panama  Canal  situation  helped  to  wreck 
the  Johnson  administration,  are  yet  in 
command  of  canal  poUcy  matters  and 
are  pursuing  the  same  methods  with  the 
Nixon  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  the  investment  of  the  United 
States  in  the  canal  enterprise  wiU  be 
of  special  interest  to  aU  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  at  large,  I 
quote  the  indicated  reports  as  part  of 
my  remarks  and  commend  them  for 
study  by  all  concerned  with  the  canal 
question,  especially  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Panama  Canal,  which,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  my  distm- 
guished  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy),  is  now  engaged  in  the  most 
comprehensive  canal  investigation  by  the 
Congress  since  1906: 

DEPiOlTMZNT  OF  THE  ARMT. 

Waanington,  D.C.,  March  16, 1972. 
DBAB  Mb.  Flood:  On  8  February  I  provided 
you  an  interim  response  to  your  letter  ot 
February  2,  1972,  to  Secretary  Froehlke  re- 
questing tabulations  on  all  sums  paid  for  the 
protection  and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  period  July  1,  1966,  to  June  30,  1971. 
In  a  previous  report  dated  Aprtl  10.  1967.  we 
supplied  you  with  similar  information  for 
the  period  1904  through  June  30,  1966. 

The  attached  enclosures  provide  cost  data 
relating  to  the  protection  and  defense  of  the 
Canal  in  a  chronological  display  as  requested 
in  your  letter  of  February  2.  You  will  note 
that  these  data  cover  aU  Identifiable  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
and  Air  Force. 

Sincerely,  _ 

O.  E.  BuMV, 
Colonel.  General  Staff.  Executive,  Office 
Deputy,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
(International  Affairs) . 


COST  OF  PROTECTION  AND  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

CONSOLIDATED  COST  REPORT  BY  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 

IDollan  are  in  thousandsl 


Fiscal  year 


Army        Navy       USAF         ToUl 


1QS7                            »94,013  J13,118  $34,476  $141,607 

}Sg 84  792  16,049  36,158  136,999 

}SS 88^176  20  168  41,882  150,226 

\^n- 93:574  20  512  40,694  154,780 

}|J5 100  479  23  279  39.324  163,082 


ToUl <61.03< 


93.126    192,534     746,694 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-COST  OF  PROTECTION  AND  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

{Dollars  are  in  thousands) 


1%7 8,351 

1968 7,422 

1969 8,877 


$39,784        $48,711  $5,222 

36  405  40,991  5,117 

44,214  40,601  2,375 


$296 

2,279 

986 


$94, 013 
84,792 
88,176 


'^'"'' 2  "wilft'rength  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  plus  Department  of  the  Army  support  per- 
sonnet  as  of  June  30,  each  year. 

3.  Millitary  personnel,  appropriation. 

4.  Operation  and  maintenance,  appropriation.  /dcu»  r.nlammcnt  and  traininf 

5.  Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles,  appropriation  (PEMA  replacement  ana  uainini 

ammunition). 

6.  Military  construction,  appropriation. 


Fiscal  Year             S'?!             "PA             OMA           PEMA             MCA  ToU. 

(1)                      (2)               (3)               («)               (5)               (6)  t^> 

1970 $8.«7         ^,137         »7,717          $1267          $1453  $93,574 

"''totii.:::::    &    ^:^»   .205:395     i6^89o    .12:020  46i,o34 

"TNo'fuiStS' expended  lor  family  housing  construction  during  this  period. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY-COST  OF  PROTECTION  AND  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

IDolUrs  in  ttiousands) 


April  18,  1972 


Fisc*l  year: 


Military 
strtngth 


Operation 
Military  and  Military 

pay  maintenance  Procurement  construction 


Military 
strength 


Operation 
Military  and  Military 

pay  maintenance  Procurement  construction 


I  Includes  operation  and  maintenance  ot  family  housing  units  as  follows:  fiscal  year  1967-4354, 
fiscal  year  1968-W75;  fiscal  year  1969-W38;  fiscal  year  1970-J521;  fiscal  year  1971-M21. 
>  Represents  the  value  of  procurement  contracts  of  $10,000  or  more  awarded  to  contractors  in 


>  Represents 
the  Canal  Zone. 


>  Includes  family  housing  construction  costs  as  follows:  fiscal  year  1967— none;  fiscal  year  1968— 
none;  fiscal  year  1969— none;  fiscal  year  1970— J24;  fiscal  year  1971— $132. 
•  All  cost  data  and  military  strength  information  includes  the  Marine  Corps. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE-COST  OF  PROTECTION  AND  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

(Dollars  are  in  thousands) 


Fiscal  year 
<1) 


Military 
strength 

(2) 


MPA 
(3) 


OMA 
(4) 


PEMA 
(5) 


MCA 
(6) 


Total 
(7) 


1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


2.919  J16.442    J16.790 »1,244  $34,476 

3  148  18,550    15,147 2.461  36,158 

3  101  19,662     16,404 5,816  41,882 

3,042  21,930     16,375 2,389  40,694 


Rscal  year 
(J) 


Military 
strength 

(2) 


MPA 
(3) 


OMA 


PEMA 
(5) 


MCA 
(6) 


Total 
(7) 


1971 

Total 


2,930 


$23, 129        $16, 110 


$85 


$39,324 


1 15, 140 


99,713        3  80,826 


•  11,995 


192,534 


Totals  as  shown  above 602.7 

Add  recorded  retained  earnings. .        71. 7 


Adjusted  total 673. 8 


>  Total  for  col.  Z  is  military  man-years.  .,..,»„,        ,^,i         c-     i 

t  Includes  family  housing  management  account,  defense  (57-97*0700),  as  follows:  Fisca  year 
1967-1  739-  fiscal  year  1968-1,730;  fiscal  year  1969-2,469;  fiscal  year  1970-2,140;  fiscal  year 

1971-2;027.  

Depabtment  of  the  Asmt, 
Mfashington,  D.C.,  April  6. 1972. 

Deab   Mk.    Flood:    On    March    30,    1972    I  

provided  you  an  Interim  response  to  your 
letter  of  24  March  to  Secretary  Proehlke 
requesting  Information  on  the  remaining 
Investment  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise.  This  office  had 
previously  supplied  you  with  similar  infor- 
mation containing  data  current  as  of  30 
June  1966. 

The  attached  enclosure  is  a  statement  of 
funds  and  pr<^erty  received  by  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise  from  the  U-S.  Government, 
interest  costs  thereon  payable  to  the  VS. 
Treasury  and  funds  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
eriunent  by  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise 
from  inception  to  30  June  1971.  The  en- 
closure provides  you  the  updated  information 
requested  in  your  24  March  letter. 
Sincerely, 

G.  E.  Bland, 
Colonel.   General   Staff,    Executive, 
flee  Deputy,  Under  Secretary   of 
Army  (International  Affairs). 


>  Includes  family  housing  management  account,  defense  (57-97X0700),  as 
1968—836;  fiscal  year  1969—4,154;  fiscal  year  1970-1,169;  fisca  year  1971- 


follows:  Fiscal  year 
■9. 


July  1. 
1951 


June  30. 
1971 


706.2 
194.9 


901.1 


Funds  and  property  transfers: 

(a)  Funds  appropriated  directly  for 
the  enterprise: 

Original  construction $386, 910, 301. 00 

Maintenance,  operation 
and  additional  capital 
expenditures 1,138,669,299.41 


Total. 


„    1.525,579,600.41 


Of- 

the 


PANAMA  CANAL  ENTERPRISE  (1) 
(Unaudited  summary  statement  of  funds  and  property  received 
by  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  from  the  U.S.  Government, 
interest  costs  thereon  payable  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  funds 
repaid  to  the  U.S.  Government  by  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise 
from  inception  to  June  30, 1971| 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Julyl. 
1951 


June  30. 
1971 


(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
enterprise: 

Construction  annuity  to 
employees  (and  their 
widows)  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal. 

Increased  annuity  to 
Panama 

Annuities  to  employees 
retired  prior  to  July  1, 
1951 

Salaries  of  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the 
canal  prior  to  July  1, 
1951 -- 

Injury  and  death  pay- 
ments. Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees Compensation... 


49,745,592.62 
24, 000, 000. 00 


15,091,000.00 


9, 307, 002. 00 


5, 316, 517. 98 
103,460,112.60 


373.4 


Grass  investment  of  U.S.  Government: 

Funds  and  property  transfers  (2) $1. 013. 9 

Interest  on  net  investment  of  U.S. 
Government: 
From  inception  to  June  30, 1951  (3). 
From  July  1, 1951,  to  June  30, 1971 : 
Panama  Canal  Company  (paid  to 

U.S.  Treasury) (4) 

(^nal    Zone    Government    and 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  (5) 


$1,64C.9 

373.4 

199.3 
33.5 


Total  appropriations 1, 629, 039, 713. 01 


(c)  Property  transferred  from  other 

U.S.  Government  agencies... 

(d)  Property  transferred  to  other 

U.S.  Government  agencies... 


Total  property 
net. 


transfers, 


19,428,280.94 
7,536,287.57 


11,891,993.37 


Total  gross  investment  of  U.S. 

Government 1,387.3       2,247.1 

Recoveries  by  the  U.S.  Government:  De- 
posits and  deposit  credits  from  all 
iources(6) 784.6       1,540.9 


Total  funds  and  property 
transfers 1,640,931,706.38 


Total  unrecovered  balance,  ex- 
cluding retained  earnings 602.7 


706.2 


Note:  The  total  unrecovered  net  investment  excludes  retained 
earnings  recorded  In  the  accounts  totaling  $194,900,000.  Of 
this  amount,  $71,000,000  was  carried  over  from  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  at  June  30,  1951,  and  $123,800,000  was 
•arned  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  subsequent  to  July  1, 
1951.  If  this  amount  is  to  be  considered  as  an  additional  in- 
vestment, it  should  be  added  to  the  amounts  as  follows: 


3.  Interest  on  net  direct  investment: 

From  inception  to  June  30, 1951: 
Interest  at  3  percent  to  Aug. 
14,  1914,  and  at  individual 
annual  rates  thereafter,  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  treasury),  has 
been  calculated  on  net  with- 
drawals (total  appropria- 
tions less  deposits  of  canal 
tolls  and  other  deposits) 
from  1904  to  1951 


373,442.987.50 


From  July  1, 1951,  to  June  30. 1971: 
Panama  Canal  Company: 

Interest  at  rates  from  1.95  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1951  to 
3.761  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1971  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury) has  been  calculated  on 
the  Company's  net  direct 
Investment,  established  in 
accordance  with  sec.  62  of 
title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Code,  charged  to  Company 
operations  and  subsequently 
deposited  Into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts,  as  required  by 
law 199, 274, 014. 53 

Canal  Zone  Government  and  Thatcher 
Ferry  Bridge:  Existing  law  specifically 
exempts  the  net  direct  Investment  of 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  and  the 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  from  Interest 
charges.  However,  It  Is  considered 
that  this  element  should  be  included 
in  arriving  at  the  unrecovered  invest- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
Canal  enterprise.  The  interest  cost 
reflected  herein  has  been  calcu'ated 
at  the  same  rates  used  for  the  Com- 
pany as  shown  under  paragraph  3 
above,  on  the  net  direct  investment 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  and 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  as  ot  June  30 
each  year  through  June  30,  1971....       $33,458,660.95 

Recoveries  by  the  U.S.  Government: 
(a)  Actual  deposits  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury: 

Canal  tolls  prior  to  June 
30.1951 643,883,520.78 

Net  profits  from  business 
operations  (activities 
corresponding  roughly 
to  our  present  support- 
ing operations) 28,591,812.05 

Licenses,  fines,  fees,  and 
postal  receipts 6,887,294.59 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  con- 
struction equipment 6,990,681.75 

Capital  repayments  and 
interest  on  public  works 
In  Panama  and  Colon...  3,547,006.22 

Dividends  paid  by  the 
Panama  Railroad  from 
1905  to  1950 23,994,905.00 

Interest  on  net  direct  in- 
vestment of  the  Com- 
pany from  July  1, 1951, 
to  date 199,274,014.53 

Capital  repavments  from 
July  1,  1951,  to  date....         40,000,OOO.OC 

Net  cost  of  Canal  Zone 
Government,  reimbursed 
by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company 317,247,631.17 

Canal  Zone  (kivernment 
revenue  and  plant  sal- 
vage        199,846,370.71 

Total 1,470,263,236.80 
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(b)  Deposit  credits:  Value  of  canal 
tolls  on  U.S.  Government 
vessels  to  June  30, 1951 


70,668,969.00 


^^fidlr'!''."'.''-''"'!-  1.540,932,205.80 
7  The  Panama  Canal  enterprise  consists  ot 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Government 
and  their  predecessor  agencies  The 
enterprise  does  not  include  military 
agencies  located  in  the  Canal  Zone. 


AIRLINE  COMMENTARY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
nrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  in- 
teresting column  appears  in  t^e  APf" 
issue  of  AirUne  Management,  written  by 
the  senior  and  distinguished  aviation 
writer  Eric  Bramley.  that  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

My  namesake.  General  Adams    the 
subject  of  the  article,  is  also  a  distin- 
guished Seattleite.  lawyer  and  aviator. 
Returning  from  Okinawa  and  World 
War  n  he  was  appointed  the  nrst  ^rw- 
tor  of  Aeronautics  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. In  this  capacity  he  saw  the  State 
of   Washington   appropriate  money  to 
match  Federal  airport  aid  funds  in  Uie 
construction  of  emergency  air  fields  for 
general  aviation  in  the  mountam  passes 
of  the  Cascades.  ^„  ■     ,0=1 

He  came  to  Washington.  D.C.  in  1951 
as  a  Truman  appointee  to  the  Clvu 
Aeronautics  Board.  In  his  6  years  of 
service  he  initiated  consumerism  in  Ms 
long  fight  for  low  air  fares  and  on  Ms 
departure  from  the  Board  was  acclaimed 
as  the  "Father  of  air  coach." 
IProm  Airline  Management.  April.  19721 

AlBLINE    COMMENTABT 

(By  Eric  Bramley) 
Gen.  Joseph  P.  Adams  is  the  local  ^- 
Unes    one-nian    gang    In    Washtogton^r 
years,  as  executive  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Local  service  Airlines,  he  b«8COV- 
ered  all  the  bases  for  his  members-Con- 
eress  CAB.  PAA  and  any  other  agency  that 
lets  into  the  aviation  act.  And  for  ea^  of 
the  past  16  years  he  has  put  together.  In 
Janua^or  l4bruary.  an  annual  "Congres- 
sionTlppreciation   luncheon."   Year   after 
X    It  produces  the  doggonedest  turnout 
you've  ever  seen.  This  year  was  no  excep- 
tlon-about  300  guests  including  Senators. 
Representatives,  Congressional  aWes.  agency 
members,  press,  and  the  like.  Sen.  Howart 
cannon   (D-Nev),  chairman  of  the  SeMte 
aviation  subcommittee,  attended  along  with 
three    other    Senators     (all    subcommittee 
members).    The    chairman,    vice    chairman 
and  two  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  showed  up   (the  other  member  was 
out  of  the  country).  Rep.  Hariey  Staggers 
(D-W   Va).   chairman   of  the  Interstate  & 
Foreign   Commerce   Committee   was   there. 
It's  probably  the  only  aviation  affair  at- 
tended by  William  M.  "Fishbalt"  Miller,  the 
well-known  doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  are  no  formal  Bpeeches 
and  there  is  no  head  table.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meal,  Adams  paces  the  floor  as 
he  Introduces  the  chief  executive  of  each 
of  hla  member  airlines  and  gives  about  a 
one-minute  resume  of  each  carrier's  activ- 
ities for  the  past  year.  He  also  Introduoee 
members  of  Congress,  agency  members  and 
a  few  others,  and  the  luncheon  ends.  It's 
a  fun  affair  and  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  no 
other     avlatlan    organlxatlon     consistently 
turns  out  so  many  important  folks.  As  the 
powerful    Rep.    Staggers    told    the    alrtlne 
execs:  "This  Is  one  meeting  I  never  miss." 


THE  BOMBING  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 
(Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  President  Nixon  is  another  out- 
rage I  oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam,  be- 
cause I  beUeve  it  to  be  immoral  and  mi- 
constitutional.  Those  who  support  that 
war  should  have  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions and  introduce  into  the  Congress 
a  resolution  declaring  war    The  Con- 
stitution specifically  states  that  it  is  the 
Congress  and  only  the  Congress  which 
may  declare  war.  But  Administration 
supporters  on  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  sides  of  the  aisle  are  unwill- 
ing to  introduce  such  a  resolution,  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  vote  for  it  and  have  their 
names  spread  upon  the  record  for  their 
constituents  to  see.  t^^„„„ 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  Gravel-Drinan 
bill  which  not  only  would  cut  off  funds 
for  the  bombing  which  is  now  taking 
place,  but  also  would  terminate  all  fund- 
ing for  U.S.  operations  in  Indochina  30 
days  after  its  enactment,  subject  to  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Hopefully, 
that  biU  can  be  offered  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  as  an  amendment  to  the  next  ap- 
propriation bill   containing  money  for 
continuing  the  war  in  Vietnam  And  I 
would  hope  such  an  amendment  will  be 
supported  not  only  by  those  who  oppose 
the  renewed  bombing,  but  also  by  those 
Members  who  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  openly  oppose  this  new  offensive,  but 
who  recognize  the  great  damage  done  to 
our  constitutional  process  by  the  Presi- 
dent's escalation  of  the  air  war. 

In  the  91st  Congress  I  was  one  of  2i 
Members  to  have  voted  against  every 
appropriation  bill  containing  moneys  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  92d  Congress  is  coming  to  a  close 
and  I  hope  that  the  American  public  will 
make  it  clear  to  its  representatives  that 
they  want  them  to  vote  to  end  the  war 
and  to  end  it  now.  Innocent  Uves— Amer- 
ican, Vietnamese.  Cambodian,  and  I^o- 
tian— are  being  destroyed  every  day.  It  is 
surely  madness  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  participate  in  this  blood- 
letting. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 


(Mr  RONCAIilO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tWs 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  our  colleague.  Dojo- 
NicK  V.  Dandsls.  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  WiUiams-Steiger  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act,  will 
begin  hearings  so  that  my  amendment  to 
this  act  can  be  acted  upon  before  we 
adjourn  this  summer. 

I  am  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  NeweU 
B  Sargent,  presidoit  of  Fremont  Bever- 
ages, Inc.,  one  of  the  few  large  scale 
operations  in  the  low  populated  State  of 
Wyoming,  in  my  District. 


It  again  shows  that  virtually  gestapo 
tactics  are  being  used  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  this  Government  in  enf  orcmg 
what  ought  to  be  an  altogether  decent 
law  bringing  about  safer  premises  for 
employees.  Good  employees,  like  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, have  no  intention  of  seeking  to  re- 
peal the  law.  They  are  Just  as  interested 
in  having  a  safe  place  as  is  anyone  in 
Government.  They  generally  approve  of 
what  Congress  had  in  mind  in  passing 
the  act  2  years  ago,  but  there  must  be  an 
amendment  to  its  provisions  to  aUow  a 
year  or  two  for  an  education  period,  and 
to   allow   the   inspectors   to   enter   the 
premises  to  help  with  conformance  and 
compliance  with  the  act.  not  to  levy  fines 
categorically  and  to  treat  innocent  peo- 
ple as  if  they  were  guilty  before  a  hear- 
ing.  The  act  does  need  modification. 
There  is  no  question  of  that.  I  hope  each 
Member  of  the  House  wiU  call  or  write 
to  our  good  colleague,  Dominick  Daniels, 
so  that  hearings  can  continue  without 
delay. 
The  letter  follows: 

Fremont  Beverages,  Inc., 
Worland.  Wyo.,  April  12, 1972. 
Congressman  Teno  Roncalio, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  .  .    , 

Dear  Teno:  I  am  today  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  April  7,  addressed  to  "Federation  of 
Independent  Business  Member",  in  which  you 
enclosed  a  copy  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970, 
which  you  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  March  20. 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  two  Inspectors 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, regional  office  at  BUUngs,  Mon- 
tana, made  an  inspection  of  the  Fremont 
Beverages,  Inc.,  premises  on  March  31,  which 
resulted  in  citfttlons  and  fines  being  assessed 
in  the  amount  of  8170.00.  For  your  informa- 
tion I  am  enclosing  photostatic  cc^les  of  the 
citation  that  was  issued  to  us.  I  am  not  so 
concerned  with  the  fine  that  was  assessed  to 
us  but  I  am  upset  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
making  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  our  prem- 
ises into  compliance  with  the  law,  and  a 
number  of  things  were  in  the  process  of 
compliance  when  the  Inspectors  arrived. 

You  wUl  recaU  that  two  years  ago  we  in- 
stalled a  new  canning  faculty  here  in  Wor- 
land and  our  equipment  purctiases  amount- 
ed to  over  »300,000.00.  It  Is  highly  automated 
and  a  high  speed  canning  line  requiring  a 
number  of  electrical  motors.  At  the  time  of 
the  inspection,  we  were  fined  $85.00  becaiise 
we  did  not  have  guards  around  the  shafts 
running   from   the    electric   motors   to   the 
Dumps,  and  in  addition  to  the  fines,  we  are 
going  to  the  expense   of   installing  guards 
on  equipment  that  is  only  two  years  old- 
equipment  manufactured  by  and  purchased 
from  reputable  manufacturers.  True,  these 
OSHA  requirements  were  not  In  existence 
at    the    time    this   machinery    was    manu- 
factured; but  I  am  sure  that  had  the  manu- 
facturer thought  this  equipment  hazardous, 
that  they  would  have  Installed  guards  at  the 
time  it  was  instaUed  In  our  plant.  In  other 
words,  we  are  being  fined  for  an  omission  by 
a  manufacturer. 

I  am  Just  as  interested  in  having  a  place 
that  is  safe  for  our  employees  as  is  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  approve  of  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  but  I  object  strenuously  to  the  way 
they  are  doing  it.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the 
Department  of  Labor  Is  really  intereBtod  m 
protecting  the  employee,  that  the  Inspector 
should  first  meet  with  the  various  companies 
and  discuss  these  requirements  with  them 
and  give  them  an  opportunity,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  to  bring  their  premises  into 
conformance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  If  you  will  examine  the  manual  that  la 
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funUabed  businesses.  It  contalna  about  as 
many  words  as  the  Holy  Bible,  and  It  re- 
quires one  man  many,  many  hours  to  read  It 
and  to  assimilate  the  Information  that  Is 
In  It. 

I  think  that  there  would  be  no  opposition 
to  what  the  Act  Is  trying  to  do  IX  It  was  pre- 
sented in  the  light  of  assisting  the  various 
businessmen  to  conform  rather  than  the  Ges- 
tapo tactics  now  being  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

I  am  heartily  In  accord  with  your  amend- 
ment and  I  h<H>e  that  you  can  secure  the 
support  of  other  representatives  as  well  as 
senators  to  secure  a  modification  of  this  Act. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Newell  B.  Sabcknt,  President. 


COMMAND  DECISION  A  WISE  ONE 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one 
would  like  to  commend  our  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief,  for  his  "gutty" 
decision  to  "untie  toe  hands"  of  the 
American  Air  Force  and  Navy  who  to- 
gether maintain  air  superiority  and  close 
groimd  support  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
permit  the  bombing  of  the  supply  facili- 
ties, in  the  port  of  Haiphong,  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  regular  army  aggres- 
sor divisions. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  obviously  learned  a 
lesson,  propoimded  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  that  the  enemy  can  never  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  sanctuary. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  that  the  war  is 
being  waged  in  South  Vietnam  by  an 
invading  force  from  the  north.  This  is 
not  a  civil  war. 

The  government  of  Hsmoi  has  com- 
mitted at  least  12  combat  divisions,  fully 
equipped  primarily  by  the  Communist 
U.SJ3JI.  with  the  most  advanced  wea- 
pons system,  armor,  artillery,  and  anti- 
aircraft. They  struck  across  the  demili- 
tarized zone  under  a  heavy  cloud  cover 
that  denied  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
close  tactical  air  support  by  us,  a  situa- 
tion that  existed  from  72  to  108  hours. 
During  that  time,  the  South  Vietnamese 
bent,  but  held,  and  are  now  beginning  to 
carry  the  battle  back  to  the  enemy,  and 
throw  them  back.  In  wars  for  defense  of 
freedom,  success  is  paramount. 

North  Vietnamese  tanks  need  oil  and 
gas.  We  have  bombed  those  supplies, 
since  weather  permitted,  in  line  with  the 
Nixon  doctrine  first  set  forth  in  Guam. 
Their  gxms  need  ammunition,  we  have 
bombed  those  supplies. 

Their  troops  need  food  and  clothing, 
we  have  bombed  those  supplies.  How  ap- 
propriate if  we  could  eliminate  those 
transgressing  regulars,  since  our  CJ.C. 
has  properly  imtied  the  hand  behind 
the  backs  of  our  supporting  military. 

All  of  our  sustaining  efforts  have  been 
made  at  strategic  targets,  and  the  people 
of  the  North  have  not  been  made  to  suffer 
the  ravages  of  war,  as  have  the  people  of 
the  South,  because  of  the  deliberate  deci- 
sion not  to  carry  the  war  to  them.  In  the 
past  they  have  had  it  both  ways.  Now  the 
Invaders  are  suing  for  a  resumption  of 
the  "peace  talks"  at  Paris,  and  rightfully 
our  reply  has  been  that  they  should  give 
us  a  demonstration  of  an  honest  desire 


to  negotiate.  I  remind  you  that  our  com- 
prehensive eight-point  peace  proposal 
is  still  on  the  table,  quod  erat  demon- 
strandum Vietnamization  and  defense  of 
liberty  is  succeeding.  Let  us  not  again 
"muff  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  ground  combat 
troops  are  being  withdrawn.  They  will 
continue  to  be  withdrawn  because  the 
program  of  Vietnamization  is  working. 
Our  course  has  been  set,  we  are  with- 
drawing our  troops  while  leaving  the 
South  Vietnam  Army  in  the  position  to 
defend  itself.  No  one  can  deny  that  in 
truth  or  full  judgment. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  "armchair 
quarterbacks"  to  stop  diagnosing  plays, 
and  get  behind  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  support  his  action. 


A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Refuge    National   Historical   Park,    in   the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  approved  July  26,  1955  (69  Stat. 
376),  which  authorized  the  establishment  of 
the  City  of  Refuge  National  Historical  Park. 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"PARCEL   4 

"Being  all  those  areas  of  land  and  water 
within  the  boundary  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled  'Boundary  Map,  City  of 
Refuge  National  Historical  Park,'  numbered 
415-20,007B,  and  dated  March  1972,  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  exclusive 
of  Parcels  1,  2,  and  3  described  above." 


TO  REVISE  THE  BOUNDARY  OP 
CITY  OP  REFUGE  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK,   HAWAH 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,  1955  (69  Stat.  376)  which  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  City  of  Refuge 
National  Historical  Park,  Hawaii,  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  author- 
ity to  acquire  additional  lands  and  waters 
contiguous  to  the  park. 

The  existing  park,  authorized  in  1955, 
contains  about  180  acres.  It  is  the  site 
of  the  best  known  and  best  preserved 
place  of  refuge  In  all  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  A  study  made  by  the  Bishop  Mu- 
seum in  1957  revealed  that  there  ai-e  im- 
portant archeological  remains  and  his- 
toric values  located  outside  the  author- 
ized boundary.  The  possibility  of  unde- 
sirable development  inland  but  adjacent 
to  the  park  threatens  to  diminish  the 
values  thought  preserved  by  the  1955  act 
and  threatens  to  destroy  the  archeologi- 
cal remains  located  by  the  Bishop  Mu- 
seum outside  Uie  boimdaries. 

This  bill  amends  the  basic  authorizing 
act  to  add  a  fourth  parcel  for  acquisi- 
tion as  part  of  the  f>ark. 

This  parcel  Includes  191  acres  of  land 
and  112  acres  of  water  area.  The  land 
area  extending  inland  will  extend  the 
boundaries  suflBciently  to  protect  the  area 
thereby  preserving  the  City  of  Refuge's 
setting  in  as  nearly  an  original  state  as  is 
possible.  The  water  areas  authorized  for 
acquisition  will  serve  to  protect  the  City 
of  Refuge's  seaward  approaches. 

I  am  informed  that  the  National  Park 
Service  has  drafted  a  master  plan  for  the 
City  of  Refuge  National  Historic  Park 
and  that  the  acreage  here  proposed  to  be 
acquired  has  been  studied  and  recom- 
mended for  addition  to  the  park.  I  am 
also  informed  that  the  Park  Service  plans 
to  hold  public  meetings  on  the  master 
plan  in  Hawaii  so  that  the  public  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  its  views. 

My  concern  is  that  the  unique  values 
of  the  historical  park,  the  superb  Inter- 
pretative facilities  and  the  restoration 
completed  by  the  Park  Service  be  pre- 
served for  all  to  enjoy. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL  CHARTER  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  TROPICAL  BOTANICAL 
GARDEN 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  voted  approval  of  HH.  9135, 
which  would  amend  the  Congressional 
Charter  of  the  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical 
Garden. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
charter  of  the  garden  to  remove  the  limit 
as  to  the  maximum  niunber  of  persons 
who  may  sit  on  the  board  of  directors. 
Presently,  the  charter  limits  that  num- 
ber to  15  members. 

The  garden  was  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1964.  PubUc  Law  88-449.  The  purposes 
of  the  garden  as  set  out  in  the  charter 
are  to  establish  and  maintain  a  tropical 
botanical  garden  for  educational,  scien- 
tific, research,  preservation,  and  recrea- 
tional purposes.  The  gardrai  has  made 
great  strides  since  its  inception  in  mov- 
ing toward  fulfilling  the  mandates  of  the 
charter. 

Because  of  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  the  garden's  undertaldng,  the  board, 
originally  consisting  of  five  members,  has 
added  to  its  membership  as  needs  dic- 
tated. The  garden,  through  progressively 
Increasing  steps  of  organization  and 
preparation,  is  conducting  a  fvmctloning 
program  and  moving  toward  the  day 
when  it  will  be  operating  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  original  congressional  man- 
date. 

During  the  first  5  years  of  Its  existence, 
the  full  concept  of  the  garden  as  a 
20th-century  creation  was  developed.  It 
was  decided  that  the  garden  could  best 
be  implemented  in  Hawaii  as  a  series  of 
gardens  on  the  different  islands,  each 
displaying  a  differing  ecological  and 
geographical  variety  of  plants,  flora,  and 
terrain,  thus  allowing  for  a  greater  over- 
all diversity  than  might  be  possible  at 
one  permanent  site. 

Year  1970  marked  the  year  in  which 
the  garden  moved  from  planning  and 
conceptual  development  to  acquisition 
and  operational  status.  Arrangements 
were  made  on  the  different  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands for  acqulsitiwi  of  land.  The  perma- 
nent headquarters  and  main  site  of  the 


gard«i  were  begim  on  the  Garden  Isle 
of  Kauai  in  Lawai  Valley. 

The  staff  concentrated  on  developing 
this  site  as  the  first  phase  of  actual  oper- 
ations. Site  preparations  were  carried 
out,  headquarters  buildings  were  con- 
structed, and  some  actual  collection  and 
planting  of  tropical  flora  and  fauna  were 
accomplished,  as  well  as  beginning  the 
access  roads  and  trails  for  eventual  de- 
velopment as  the  garden  progresses  to  its 
full  size.  ^     .. 

As  the  garden  has  moved  into  these 
increasingly  complicated  areas  of  opera- 
tion and  planning  for  the  future,  the 
Board,  now  at  full  strength,  has  realized 
that  these  increasingly  complex  matters 
necessitate  a  greater  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise from  the  Board  itself.  It  flnds 
that  its  membership  maximum  as  set 
forth  in  the  charter  is  proving  to  be  a 
barrier  to  progressing  at  the  desired  pace 
In  fully  developing  the  garden. 

The  Board  is  presently  geographically 
and  professionally  diverse.  At  each  stage 
where  the  Board  has  foimd  the  need  to 
Increase  its  size,  it  has  taken  great  care 
to  do  so  in  a  manner  that  would  appre- 
ciably Mihance  the  quality  of  the  Board 
and  fill  a  recognized  need.  It  has  been 
most  selective  and  cautious  in  doing  so. 
The  great  progress  the  corporation  has 
made  since  given  its  congressional  man- 
date is  evident  proof  of  the  Board's  wis- 
dom in  expanding  its  own  size. 

Now  the  Board  again  realizes  a  need 
for  further  expansion  in  order  to  cope 
adequately  with  the  myraid  problems 
which  Inevitably  confront  such  an  am- 
bitious undertaking.  And  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  bill.  HJl.  9135.  Section  5(a) 
of  the  congressional  charter  limits  the 
Board  to  a  maximimi  of  15  members. 
H.R.   9135  will  merely  strike  out  this 
clause  and  allow  the  Board  to  proceed  in 
this  matter  as  it  deems  desirable  and 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  gar- 
den. I  am  sure,  that  given  such  discre- 
tion, they  wUl  continue  to  display  great 
wisdom  and  add  only  the  number  and 
diversity  which  will  enhance  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Board,  and  ultimately  the 
operations  of  the  garden  Itself.  When 
Congress  chartered  the  garden,  it  was 
deemed  to  be  a  nonprofit  organization 
which  would  finance  itself  through  con- 
tributions, gifts,  and  endowments  and 
not  depend  on  public  funds  to  accomplish 
its  purposes.  It  has  done  this  admirably. 
However,  in  order  to  continue  to  do  this, 
the  corporation  has  now  reached  the 
stage  where  far  greater  fund  efforts  are 
needed  to  finance  its  proposed  program 
development.  The  ability  of  the  Board  to 
continue  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the 
garden  is  critical  if  the  garden  is  going  to 
achieve  its  potential. 

The  Board  also  strives  to  include  mem- 
bers from  as  many  different  geographi- 
cal locations  in  the  coimtry  as  possible. 
There  are  presenUy  representatives  from 
the  mid-Atlantic  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Midwest,  California,  the 
Southwest,  and  HawaU.  The  Board  feSs 
that  the  national  scope  of  the  garden 
would  be  further  enhanced  by  including 
members  from  additional  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  Board  also  strives  to  present  as 
great  a  professional  and  expert  diversity 


as  possible  among  the  members.  Pres- 
ently there  are  members  from  the  med- 
ical profession,  the  industrial  community, 
garden  clubs,  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. The  Board  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude representatives  from  botany,  horti- 
culture, agriculture,  education,  drug 
manufacturing,  philanthropy  fund  rais- 
ing, administration,  and  others.  Again, 
this  desire  to  add  this  expertise  is 
thwarted  by  the  present  charter  limit- 
ing the  number  of  trustees  to  15. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  9135  allows  the  gar- 
den to  continue  its  Impressive  gains  and 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  Congress 
issued  its  charter:  To  provide  a  national 
tropical  botanical  garden.  I  am  there- 
fore especially  pleased  to  note  the  pass- 
age of  HJl.  9135. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  WOMEN'S 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1972 


(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  has 
come  to  a  crucial  time  in  its  develop- 
ment. On  the  brink  of  our  200th  anni- 
versary as  a  nation — a  nation  founded 
on  the  principles  of  equality  for  all— 
we  must  pause  to  consider  our  goals  for 
the  future. 

Certainly,  we  have  had  our  growing 
pains,  and  among  the  most  visible  prob- 
lems in  recent  years  is  the  failure  of 
our  educational  system  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  highly  technological  society. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  operate  imder 
assumptions  of  a  self-contained  fam- 
ily unit.  Involved  mainly  in  agricultural 
or  primitively  industrial  pursuits.  Clear- 
ly, this  is  no  longer  true.  Ours  is  a  high- 
ly technical  and  complex  society.  Each 
man,  woman,  smd  child  is  dependent  on 
a  myriad  of  others  for  his  or  her  very 

We  need  the  input  of  every  individual 
to  continue  the  progress  we  enjoy.  All 
persons,  regardless  of  their  sex,  must 
have  enough  opportunities  open  so  that 
they  can  contribute  as  much  to  their 
lives  and  this  society  as  they  can. 

Among  the  most  critical  problems  in 
America  today  is  our  outmoded  attitude 
concerning  the  role  of  women  in  this 
society  One  clear  example  of  this  "so- 
cietal doublethink"  is  the  fact  that  crit- 
ics of  our  welfare  system  perpetually 
claim  that  welfare  recipients  are  looking 
for  a  free  handout — welfare  people  do 
not  want  to  work.  When  faced  with  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  recipients  are 
women  with  children  In  their  formative 
years,  these  same  critics  insist  that 
women's  place  is  in  the  home  with  her 
children  and  not  in  the  work  force. 

It  is  my  contention  that  these  women 
do  not  want  to  continue  receiving  wel- 
fare, but  they  have  been  kept  from  any 
alternative  choice.  They  want  to  have 
the  opportunities  to  find  employment 
that  will  support  their  children  as  well 
as  attain  their  human  dignity  that  any 
card-carrying  member  of  the  proverbial 
white  middle  class  says  Is  their  right. 

To  accomplish  this,  they  need  realis- 
tic training  opportunities  for  existing 
Job  markets.  This  means  training  and 


retraining.  All  too  often  we  expect  wom- 
en to  be  self-supporting,  when  their 
education,  in  schools,  society,  media, 
and  other  ways  has  been  geared  not  to 
training  but  to  finding  a  man  who  will 
support  them. 

I  need  not  go  into  any  lengthy  dis- 
sertations about  the  abominable  state 
of  vocational  training  in  this  covmtry, 
but  it  is  especially  bad  for  women.  In- 
deed, it  is  almost  nonexistent.  Educa- 
tion costs  money,  a  lot  of  money,  but 
even  if  the  money  was  there,  the  kind 
of  education  available  is  staggeringly  in- 
adequate. 

Our  educational  system  has  divided 
the  sexes  into  an  insidious  form  of  role- 
playing.  Women  provide  the  services  and 
men  exploit  them.  Women  are  the  sec- 
retaries, nurses,  teachers,  and  domestics, 
and  men  are  the  bosses,  doctors,  profes- 
sors, and  foremen.  Textbooks,  media, 
curriculum,  testing,  counseling,  and  so 
forth,  are  all  based  on  the  correctness  of 
this  division  of  labor,  and  serve  to  re- 
inforce the  sex-role  stereotype  that  is  so 
devastating  for  our  postindustrial  so- 
ciety. More  importanUy,  this  division  of 
labor  according  to  sex  is  a  totally  false 
assimiption  of  roles. 

Women  are  no  longer  going  to  accept 
being  forced  into  a  secondary  role.  De- 
mands of  family  life  in  this  century  just 
are  not  all-consuming  any  more.  Given 
the  fact  that  our  Ufe  expectancy  is  well 
into  the  seventies,  that  women  Uve  longer 
than  men.  they  have  fewer  children  than 
in   an   agricultural   society,    and   that 
women  will  spend  more  than  half  their 
adult  lives  in  the  work  force  outside  the 
home,  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
our  country  that  sincere  and  realistic 
attention  to  the  realinement  of  our  atti- 
tudes sold  educational  priorities  be  made. 
I  suggest  that  education  is  the  first  place 
to  start  in  a  reexamination  of  our  na- 
tional goals. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  following  measure,  the  Women's 
Education  Act  of  1972,  to  revise  and  im- 
prove our  educational  programs  for 
women.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  give 
this  legislation  their  attention  and  sup- 
port. The  bill  follows: 

HJl.  — 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 

conduct  special  educational  programs  and 

activities  concerning  women  and  for  other 

related  educational  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Women's  Education  Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  flnds  and 
declares  that  present  educational  programs 
In  the  United  States  are  In  need  of  modern- 
ization of  curricula,  texts,  vocational  and 
physical  education  programs,  techniques  of 
teaching  and  counseling,  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  planning  of  educational  pro- 
grams, as  they  relate  to  women,  in  order  that 
they    shall    fully    participate    In    American 

society. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  in  order 
to  enhance  the  status  of  women  In  this  coun- 
try, to  encourage  the  development  of  new 
and  Improved  curricula;  to  deenonatrate  the 
use  of  such  curricula  In  model  educational 
programs  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
theretrf;  to  provide  support  for  the  InltlaUon 
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and  maintenance  erf  programs  concerning 
women  at  all  levels  of  education  (preschool 
through  graduate  school);  to  disseminate 
cunicular  materials  and  other  information 
for  use  m  educational  programs  throiighout 
the  Nation;  to  provide  training  programs  for 
teachers,  other  educational  personnel,  youth 
and  guidance  counselors,  community  leaders, 
labor  leaders.  Industrial  and  buslneas  leaders, 
and  government  Mnployees  at  the  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  local  level;  to  provide  for  the  plan- 
ning of  Women's  Resovirce  Centers;  to  pro- 
vide for  commvmlty  education  programs  on 
the  historical  and  present  status  of  women 
in  this  society;  and  to  provide  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  aU  siKSh  materials 
by  mass  media. 

(c)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shaU  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  men  from  partlc^iatlng  In  any 
of  the  activities  funded. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Office  of  Education  a  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Council")  consisting  of 
twenty-one  members  (Including  not  less  than 
twelve  women)  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  CovmcU  shall  consist  of  persons  broadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors with  due  regard  to  their  knowledge  and 
experience  relating  to  the  role  and  status  of 
women  In  American  society,  and  with  due 
consideration  being  given  to  geographical 
representation.  Hie  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  In  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Adviaory  Council 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  shall  serve  as  ex- 
offlclo  members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Coimcll  to  serve  as  Its  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  mftxlnrmm  rate  prescribed 
for  Grade  0&-17  In  section  6332  of  tttle  6, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Tlie  remaining  twenty  members  of  the 
Coxincll  shall  serve  without  compensation 
except  that  they  shall  be  allowed  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  while  actually  engaged 
In  the  business  of  the  Council  as  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  five  years  each,  except  that 
the  Initial  appointments  shaU  be  made  In 
accordance  with  procedures  designed  to  allow 
for  the  staggering  of  appointments  so  that 
the  member  or  members  whose  terms  expire 
In  any  year  will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
the  number  of  members  whose  terms  expire 
In  any  other  year. 

(e)  The  Council  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Conunls- 
Bloner")  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of.  preparation  of,  general  regulations 
for.  and  operations  of,  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  make  recoramendatlons  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  vrtth  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  any  funds  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  with  due  respect  to  the  criteria  devel- 
opted  to  Insiu*  an  appropriate  geographical 
distribution  of  approved  programs  and  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Nation; 

(3)  develop  criteria  for  the  review  of  ap- 
plications and  their  disposition;  and 

(4)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted luider  this  Act  annually,  and  dissemi- 
nate the  results  thereof. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  Coimcll  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the  coordination 
of  activities  within  the  Federal  Oovemment 
which  are  related  to  women's  educational 
programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  n<^*^"g  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  regional  edu- 
cation resesroh  organizations,  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organiza- 


tions, and  institutions  (Including  libraries 
and  museums)  to  support  research,  demon- 
stration, and  pilot  projects  designed  to  f»il- 
flll  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  except  that  no 
grant  may  be  made  other  than  to  a  non- 
profit agency,  organization,  or  institution. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  (but  not  limited  to)  such  activities  as — 

(1)  the  development  of  curricula; 

(2)  dissemination  of  Information  to  public 
and  private  elementary,  secondary,  higher. 
adult,  and  community  education  programs; 

(3)  the  support  of  women's  educational 
programs  at  all  educational  levels; 

(4)  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams; 

(5)  projects  Including  courses  of  study,  fel- 
lowship programs,  conferences.  Institutes, 
workshops,  symposiums,  and  seminars; 

(6)  research  and  development  of  curricula, 
texts  and  materials,  non-dlscrlmlnatory  tests, 
and  programs  for  adequate  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory vocational  education  and  career 
counseling  for  women; 

(7)  development  of  new  and  expanded 
programs  of  physical  education  and  sports 
activities  for  women  In  all  educational  Insti- 
tutions; 

(8)  planning  of  women's  resource  centers; 

(9)  community  education  programs  con- 
cerning women,  including  special  programs 
for  adults; 

(10)  preparation  and  distribution  of  mate- 
rials; 

(11)  programs  or  projects  to  recruit,  train, 
and  organize  and  employ  professional  and 
other  persons,  and  to  organize  and  pwtlclpate 
In  women's  educational  programs; 

(12)  research  and  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  programs; 

(13)  research  and  development  of  programs 
aimed  at  increasing  the  number  of  women  in 
administrative  positions  at  all  levels  In  Insti- 
tutions of  education;  and 

(14)  research  and  development  of  programs 
aimed  at  increasing  the  number  of  male 
teachers  In  elementary  and  preschool  educa- 
tion programs  with  the  aim  of  obtaining  and 
maintaining  an  adequate  distribution  of  both 
sexes  teaching  In  our  educational  Institu- 
tions. _,x,  J 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  activities  specified 
in  this  section,  such  funds  may  be  used 
for  projects  designed  to  demonstrate,  test, 
and  evaauate  the  effectiveness  of  any  su<di 
activities,  whether  or  not  assisted  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
may  be  made  available  only  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Commissioner.  Any  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shaU  prescrllae  by  regulation 
and  shall  be  approved  only  If  it — 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assUtance  is  sought  will  be 
administered  by,  or  under  the  supervision  of, 
the  applicant; 

(2)  describes  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  which 
holds  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward   attaining  such  purposes: 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  used  so  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  woTild,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  this  section, 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  insvire  adequate  evaluation  of  the 
activities  Intended  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  application; 

(6)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  Act; 


(6)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port, and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require,  and 
for  keeping  such  records,  and  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  afistue  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports;  and 

(7)  provides  that  no  grant  can  be  made 
to  any  agency  or  organization  specified  by 
this  Act  which  discriminates  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  require  evidence  that 
an  organization  or  group  seeking  funds  shall 
have  been  in  existence  one  year  to  the  sub- 
mission of  a  proposal  for  Federal  funds  and 
that  it  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Commissioner  on  Federal  funds  expended. 

(g)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide 
by  or  pursuant  to  reg;ulatlon,  be  subject  to 
approval  In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
plications. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  in  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  agencies  with  relevant  Jur- 
isdiction, shall  Insofar  as  practicable,  upon 
request,  render  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies,  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations,  institutions  at  all  levels 
of  education,  agencies  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  governments  and  other  agencies 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  affect  the  status 
of  women  In  this  society.  Such  technical  as- 
sistance shall  be  designed  to  enable  the  recip- 
ient agency  or  Institution  to  carry  on  educa- 
tion and  related  programs  concerning  the 
status  and  education  and  the  role  of  women 
In  American  society. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  other  Institutions  for  planning 
and  carrying  out  community -oriented  educa- 
tion programs  or  projects  on  women  in  Amer- 
ican society  for  the  benefit  of  interested  and 
concerned  adults,  young  persons,  community 
and  business  leaders,  and  other  Individuals 
and  groupe  within  a  community.  Such  pro- 
grams or  projects  may  include,  among  other 
things,  seminars,  workshops,  conferences, 
counseling,  and  Information  services  to  pro- 
vide advice,  information,  or  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals with  respect  to  discrimination  prac- 
tices, and  vocational  counseling,  and  will  in- 
clude Information  centers  designed  to  serve 
Individuals  and  groups  seeking  to  obtain  or 
dlasemlnate  Information,  advice,  or  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  the  purposes  and  Intent 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  grants  au- 
thorized under  section  4,  the  Commissioner, 
from  the  sums  appropriated  therefor,  shall 
have  the  authority  to  make  grants,  not  to 
exceed  $15,000  annually  per  grant,  for  In- 
novative approaches  to  women's  educational 
programs. 

(b)  Proposals  submitted  by  organizations 
and  groups  under  this  section  shall  be  limited 
to  the  essential  information  required  to 
evaluate  them,  unless  the  organization  or 
group  shall  volunteer  additional  Information. 
Sec.  8.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utUlze  the  services  and  faculties  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  private  agency  or  Institu- 
tion In  accordance  with  appropriate  agree- 
ments, and  to  pay  for  such  services  either  in 
advance  or  by  vsray  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon.  The  Commissioner  shall  pub- 
lish annually  a  list  and  description  of  proj- 
ects supported  under  thla  Act,  and  shall  dis- 
tribute such  list  and  description  to  inter- 
ested educational  Institutions,  citizens' 
groups,  wonaen's  organizations,  and  other  in- 
stltutlona  or  organizations  and  Individuals 
Involved  in  the  education,  status,  and  role 
of  women. 

Sec.  0.  Payments  imder  this  Act  may  be 
made  In  Installmenta  and  In  advance  or  by 


„av  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  vmderpayments. 

Sec  10.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  (In  addition  to  the  several 
states  of  the  Union) ,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Sec  11.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
orlated  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$35  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1976,  for  carrying  out  the  piirpoees  of  this 
Act.  

REESCALATION    IN    VIETNAM— THE 
LOOK  OF  MADNESS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  justify  its  massive  reescalation 
in  Vietnam,  the  administration  is  also 
engaging  In  a  massive  reescalation  of  the 
hypocrisy  that  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning one  of  the  most  degrading  and 
demoralizing  hallmarks  of  our  Govern- 
ment's conduct  in  this  miserable  adven- 
ture. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  cannot 
escape  responsibility  for  this  tragic  turn 
of  events.  Repeatedly  in  the  last  year,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  turned 
back  every  effort  to  force  the  adminis- 
tration to  negotiate  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Vietnam 
by  a  specific  date,  in  exchange  for  the 
American  prisoners  of  war.  It  may  still 
seem  convenient  to  some  Members  of 
Congress  to  try  to  pin  the  responsibiUty 
entirely  on  the  President.  But  the  public 
is  well  aware  that  Congress  voted  the 
money  that  is  making  it  possible  for  the 
administration  to  carry  out  military  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam. 

Since  they  share  the  responsibility  for 
these  policies,  it  is  imderstandable  that 
some  Members  of  Congress  are  joining 
the  chorus  chanting  the  same  womout 
excuses  that  have  been  used  from  the 
beginning  to  justify  escalations  of  Amer- 
ican military  activities  in  Vietnam.  The 
people  have  heard  all  this  before.  They 
are  not  "buying"  it.  Is  it  not  time  we 
started  leveling  with  ourselves  and  with 
the  public? 

Let  us  stop  talking  as  though  North 
Vietnam  is  a  separate  country  that  has 
committed  aggression  by  invading  South 
Vietnam.  Every  informed  person  knows 
that  there  is  only  one  country,  Vietnam. 
and  that  its  division  into  north  and 
south  was  recognized  as  temporary  by 
the  1954  Geneva  agreements  and  that 
the  war  is  in  fact  a  civil  war.  North  Viet- 
nam is  no  more  guilty  of  "aggression" 
than  were  the  Union  armies  that  invaded 
the  Confederacy  in  our  own  Nation's 
Civil  War.  The  only  foreign  nation  com- 
mitting acts  of  violence  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Vietnam  is  the  United 
States. 

And  while  we  are  being  honest  with 
ourselves  let  us  admit  that,  although 
Richard  Nixon  claims  to  be  pursuing  a 
policy  of  "Vietnamization,"  the  Russians 
have  followed  such  a  policy  from  the  be- 


ginning. Such  a  poUcy  involves  supplying 
weapons  and  advisers  but  not  men.  The 
President  has  just  denoimced  Russia  for 
supplying  the  weapons  which  have  en- 
abled North  Vietnam  to  carry  out  its 
latest  military  operations  in  the  war.  But 
if  that  is  wrong,  then  it  is  likewise  wrong 
for  the  United  States  to  have  suppUed 
the  weapons  for  equipping  South  Viet- 
nam's million-man  army. 

While  we  are  being  candid,  let  us 
also  admit  that  the  new  escalation  has 
an  additional  aspect  even  more  frighten- 
ing than  escalations  in  the  past.  To  the 
barbarity  and  hypocrisy  has  been  added 
a  new  spectre — insanity.  I  do  not  use  this 
word  Ughtly  or  in  a  rhetorical  sense.  I 
am  not  alone  in  feeling  that  the  new 
bombing  poUcy  is  so  bereft  of  any  ra- 
tional basis,  so  disproportionate  to  any 
conceivable  benefits,  so  fraught  with 
risk  to  the  far  greater  stakes  of  world 
strategic  arms  Umitation.  so  provocative 
of  possible  counter-escalation,  and  so 
clearly  contrary  to  the  overwhehning  de- 
sires of  the  people  in  an  election  year, 
that  one  must  suspect  that  the  mind 
that  ordered  it  Is  dangerously  removed 
from  reality.  ,     ,     ^ 

As  the  headline  in  yesterdays  lead 
editorial  from  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal so  aptly  expressed  it,  "Hanoi- 
Haiphong  Bombings  Have  a  Look  of 
Madness."  The  editorial  concludes - 


It  must  make  sense  to  somebody,  but  the 
outward  look  is  murderous  fialling  In  what 
seems  like  madness.  This  is  no  time  to  re- 
escalate  the  war,  spread  death  among  Asian 
clvUlans,  lose  more  Americans  to  prison 
camps  and  further  endanger  the  men  already 
held  there — to  no  real  ptirpose,  as  was  estab- 
lished long  ago.  It's  time  to  admit  we  were 
wrong  and  get  out,  with  as  little  more  loss 
of  life  as  we  can  make  possible. 

The  full  text  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal editorial  follows : 

Hanoi-Haiphono  Bombings  Have  a  Look  of 
Madness 
This  was  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namsra,    In    a    memorandum   to    President 
Johnson  almost  five  years  ago,  in  1967: 

"There  continues  to  be  no  sign  that  the 
bombing  has  reduced  Hanoi's  will  to  re- 
sist, or  her  abUlty  to  ship  the  necessary 
supplies  south  .  .  .  The  air  campaign 
against  heavUy  defended  areas  costs  us 
about  one  pilot  In  every  40  sorties.  In  ad- 
dition, an  Important  but  hard-to-measure 
cost  Is  domestic  and  world  opinion:  There 
may  be  a  limit  beyond  which  many  Ameri- 
cans and  much  of  the  world  will  not  permit 
the  United  States  to  go. 

"The  picture  of  the  world's  greatest  su- 
perpower klUlng  or  seriously  injuring  1,000 
non-combatants  a  week,  while  trying  to 
pound  a  tiny  backward  nation  Into  submis- 
sion on  an  Issue  whose  merits  are  hotly  dis- 
puted. Is  not  a  pretty  one." 

At  the  moment  President  Johnson  was  not 
impressed,  and  Operation  Rolling  Thunder 
rolled  on  for  quite  some  time.  Some  of  Its 
results  have  never  become  entirely  clear — 
but  at  least  a  couple  of  things  are  evident: 
Johnson  was  in  substance  driven  from  office 
by  popular  dlsg\ist  with  the  bankruptcy  of 
American  policy  In  the  war.  And  now  In  1972 
the  foe  Rolling  Thunder  and  the  rest  were 
Intended  to  force  Into  submission  has 
mounted  Its  largest  general  offensive  In  the 
war  BO  far. 

And  now  the  man  who  won  the  presidency 
on  the  strength  of  his  assertion  that  he  had 
a  plan  to  end  the  war  has  massed  American 


planes  once  again  bombing  Haiphong  and 
Hanoi. 

This  cannot  be  madness;  these  are  all  rea- 
sonable men.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
planations given  so  far — the  President  has 
been  sUent — it  Is  certainly  not  easy  for  most 
Americans  to  understand  the  sense  in  it. 

The  purpose,  we  are  tcJd,  Is  to  demonstrate 
that  American  air  power  can  still  strike  any- 
where in  North  Vietnam.  In  other  words,  to 
"show  them."  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  thU  was 
In  any  real  doubt. 

It  Is  not  In  the  hope  of  any  immediate 
effect  on  the  major  battles  now  raging  In  the 
south,  various  Washington  and  Saigon 
spokesmen  are  explaining.  The  supplies  af- 
fected would  not  in  any  case  have  a  bearing 
on  battlefield  activity  for  several  months  yet. 
Some  were  speculating,  without  official 
confirmation,  that  the  strikes  were  Intended 
to  discourage  the  Rvisslans  from  sending  fur- 
ther supplies  and  eqiUpment  to  their  North 
Vietnamese  clients,  and  to  demonstrate  to 
Hanoi's  leaders  that  when  they  are  biisy  In 
the  South  they  are  vulnerable  at  home. 

But  all  these  things  sound  as  If  the  needle 
were  stuck— as  if  the  United  States  had  not 
advanced  one  mUllmeter  from  the  blindness 
carrying  It  to  ever-swelling  violence  those 

years  ago.  ^  ...^  » 

F\un,her,  at  a  time  when  It  appeared  that 
Washington  was  achieving  some  semblance 
of  a  breakthrough  in  getting  signs  of  rea- 
sonable and  peace-pitched  responses  from 
Peking  and  Moscow,  it  seems  the  move  best 
calculated  to  Induce  a  momentary  truce  in 
the  hot  hoetUlty  between  these  two  Com- 
munist giants. 

It  would  be  no  major  logistical  problem, 
once  China  and  Russia  agreed  on  It,  to  pro- 
vide large-scale  air  support  for  North  Viet- 
nam— a  "volunteer  force"  In  the  style  of  the 
Korean  ground  thing  years  back. 

Chinese  air  force  bases  are  as  close  at  hand 
as  Hainan,  the  island  only  150  miles  south- 
east of  Haiphong — and  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  American  carriers  operating  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Even  the  B-52  base  In 
Thailand  woxild  not  be  secure  from  a  sudden 
skyful  of  "Vletnamlzed"  Foxbats  and  other 
late  Soviet  aircraft. 

The  danger  of  this  sort  of  reaction  has  no 
doubt  been  weighed  at  the  White  House;  It 
must  have  been  dismissed  as  too  unlikely  to 
trouble  platmws  of  the  Halphong-Hanol 
raids.  For  the  rest  of  us,  guessing  on  less 
Information,  It  doesn't  seem  that  sure. 

In  any  case,  this  new  American  fury  ad- 
dressed at  North  Vietnam's  population  cen- 
ters seems  an  exact  echo  of  the  response* 
that  bxUlt  Into  massive  escalation— In  total 
futility — ^long  ago,  for  all  that  Administra- 
tion leaders  Insist  this  is  no  new  RoUlng 
Thunder. 

It  must  make  sense  to  somebody,  but  the 
outward  look  Is  murderous  flaUlng  In  what 
seems  like  madness.  This  Is  no  time  to  re- 
escalate  the  war.  spread  death  among  AsUn 
civilians,  lose  more  Americans  to  prison 
camps  and  fvu-ther  endanger  the  men  already 
held  there — to  no  real  purpose,  as  was  estab- 
lished long  ago. 

It's  time  to  admit  we  were  wrong  and  get 
out.  with  as  little  more  loss  of  life  as  we  can 
make  possible. 


PROPOSED  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION RELATED  TO  DOLLAR 
DEVALUATION 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Apnl  4 
the  President  submitted  to  the  House  an 
urgent  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
about  $1.6  billion  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
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cent  passage  and  approval  of  the  dollar 
devaluation  bill.  The  President's  message 
reads: 

Bnt:  I  ask  the  Ckmgress  to  give  urgent  con- 
sideration to  a  proposed  supplemental  appro- 
priation lor  the  fiscal  year  1972  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  maintain  the  value  In 
terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of  U.8.  dollars 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
veloment,  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

The  details  of  this  proposal  are  set  forth  In 

the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 

CMBce    of    Management    and    Budget,    with 

whose  comments  and  observations  I  conctir. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
scheduled  to  meet  next  Monday,  April 
24  to  consider  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  1972,  and  wUl,  at  the 
same  time,  consider  a  special  House 
joint  resolution  relating  to  the  dollar 
devaluation  matter.  As  now  drawn,  the 
joint  resolution  provides: 

For  payments  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  the  value  In  terms  of 
gold  of  the  holdings  of  United  States  dollars 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development 
Bank,  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  to 
the  extent  provided  In  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  such  institutions,  as  authorized  by 
Section  3  of  the  "Par  Value  Modification 
Act  "  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  (but 
not  to  exceed  $1.600,000,000) ,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  untU  expended. 

The  explanatory  letter  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
follows: 

The  proposed  supplemental  appropriation 
woiild  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  value  of  Its  subscriptions  In  terms  of 
gold  m  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  fovir  International  development  lending 
Institutions.  Maintenance  of  the  value  of 
U.S.  dollars  held  by  these  Institutions  Is  re- 
quired under  the  several  articles  of  agree- 
ment. Specific  provision  was  not  made  In 
the  1973  Budget  for  this  Item,  because  the 
question  of  par  value  was  subject  to  Inter- 
national negotiation  at  the  time  the  budget 
was  transmitted.  The  Par  Value  Modification 
Act,  S.  3160,  02nd  Congress,  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  thU  purpoee.  Although  the 
total  amount  needed  cannot  be  estimated 
precisely  at  this  Ume,  It  Is  expected  to  be 
not  more  than  $1,600,000,000. 

This  request  will  not  result  In  budget  out- 
lays until  after  fiscal  year  1973;  the  outlay 
esUmates  In  the  1973  budget  arc  not  affected. 

I  have  carefxilly  reviewed  the  proposal 
for  appropriations  contained  In  this  docu- 
ment and  am  satisfied  that  this  request  Is 
neceaeary  at  this  time.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  this  prc^wsal  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  P.  Shultz, 

Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  3160,  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing,  became  Public  Law  92-268.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Par  Value  Modification  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  establish  a  new  par  value 
of  the  dollar  of  $1  equals  one  thirty-eighth 
of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold.  When  established 
such  par  value  shall  be  the  legal  standard 
for  defining  the  relationship  of  the  dollar  to 
gold  for  the  purpoee  of  Issuing  gold  certlfl- 
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cates  purs\iant  to  section  14(c)  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  406b). 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  ot  Uie  Treasury  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  maintain  the 
value  In  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of 
United  States  dollars  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  tox 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  the  articles  of  agreement  of  sucb 
Institutions.  Thei«  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neoeeaary 
to  provide  for  such  maintenance  of  value. 

Sec.  4.  The  Increase  In  the  value  of  the 
gold  held  by  the  United  States  (Including 
the  gold  held  as  security  for  gold  certificates) 
resulting  from  the  change  In  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar  authorized  by  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  a 
miscellaneous  receipt. 

Approved  March  31,  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  material  is  included 
for  the  advance  information  of  Members 
and  others  who  may  be  interested. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unajiimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Henderson),  for  Monday,  April  17 
through  April  20,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Wright  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  Monday,  April  17  and  Tues- 
day, April  18,  on  accoimt  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Griffin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  offlicial  business. 

Mr.  McKevitt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  aa  accoimt 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  April  19, 1972,  and  April 
20,  1972,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)  were  granted  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks: ) 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  20  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  10  minutes,  on  April 
19. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ashbrook,  for  15  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  suid  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GoszuLEz,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  Matsunaga,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  today  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  today,  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr,  Gaydos,  on  April  19,  for  60  min- 
utes.   

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unsmimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extoid  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Schmttz  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  Instances 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  two  instances. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina), 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  Rarick. 
Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Annitnzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Symington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 


to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bUls 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  9395.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Ccrtumbla  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  the  Bocurd  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  for  the  purchase 
of  annuity  contracts;  and 

H.R.  9900.  An  act  to  amend  section  112 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exclude  from  gross  Income  the  entire 
amount  of  the  compensation  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  of  clvUlan  employees  who  are  prisoners 
of  war,  missing  In  action,  or  In  a  detained 
status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  the 
committee  did  on  April  17.  1972  present 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  19.  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1876.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  27,  1972,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers,  on  compilation 
of  preliminary  examination,  survey,  and  re- 
view rep>orts  on  rivers  and  harbors,  flood  con- 
trol, and  beach  erosion  control  Improvements, 
requested  by  an  Item  on  page  4  of  Hovise 
Report  No.  91-1666,  91st  Congress,  second 
session  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-191);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1877.  A  letter  from  the  General  Covmsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
equalization  of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of 
certain  members  and  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1878.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  deliveries 
of  excess  defense  articles  at  acquisition  cost 
and  at  legal  value,  covering  the  quarter  end- 
ed December  31,  1971,  pursuant  to  section 
8(d)  of  Public  Law  91-672;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1879.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy,  transmit- 
ting an  Interim  report  of  the  Commission 
entitled  "Toward  a  National  Matertels  Pol- 
icy— Basic  Data  and  Issues";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1880.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Jvistlce,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  clsisslflcatlon,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  926.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  13591,  a  blU  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  des- 
ignate the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases  as  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-993) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  927.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  12202,  a  blU  to  increase 
the  contribution  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  costs  of  health  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-994).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  928.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  14070.  a  bUl  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  mansigement.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-995).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  929.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  14108.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-996).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  RvUes.  House  Resolution  930.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
13034,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968  and  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act,  and  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901 
(31  Stat.  1449),  to  make  Improvements  In 
fiscal  and  administrative  practices  for  more 
effective  conduct  of  certain  functions  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  (Rept.  No.  92- 
997).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  RvQes.  House 
Resolution  931.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10488,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  financing  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, alteration,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  protection  of  public  buildings,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  92-998).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CQerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
HJl.  14430.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Hakrington,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.   Mitchell,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rangel,  and 

Mr.  SCHETTER)  : 

HJl.  14431.  A  bin  to  make  needed  housing 
available  for  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG   (for  herself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Riegle.  and 
Mr.  Scheiter)  : 
H.R.  14432.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation    Act    of    1964    to    authorize 
grants  and  loans  to  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations to  assist  them  In  providing  trans- 
portation service  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself.  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mp.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mitch- 


ell, Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
HJl.  14433.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  employment  services  and 
opportunities  for  middle  aged  and  older 
Americans;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  14434.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Elder  Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
HJl.  14435.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapters  2  and  21 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  to  add  a 
new  title  XX  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  a  minimum  annual  Income  of 
$3,375  In  the  case  of  single  individuals,  and 
$4,500  In  the  case  of  married  couples,  a  25 
percent  across-the-board  Increase  with  sub- 
sequent cost-of-living   Increases,   to  reduce 
social  security  tax  rates  and  provide  a  more 
equitable    method    for   their   determination 
and  apportionment,  to  Increase  old-age,  sur- 
vivors and  disability  Insurance  benefits  to 
reflect  the  new  tax  and  benefit  base,  to  lib- 
eralize the  earnings  test,  to  eliminate  the 
existing  actuarial  reduction  In  widow's  and 
widower's  benefits  In  cases  of  disability,  to 
Include   within   the   term   "disability"    cer- 
tain   additional    conditions    requiring    sub- 
stantially continuous  care,   and  -to  require 
that  future  social  security  benefit  Increases 
be  disregarded  In  determining  need  under  the 
various  federally  assisted  public  assistance 
programs;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mrs.    ABZUG    (for    herself,    Mr. 
Badillo,   Mr.   Danielson,   Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.     Mikva,     Mr.     Mitchell,     Mr. 
Podell,   Mr.   Price   of   Illinois,   Mr. 
Rangel,   and   Mr.   Schetter)  : 
H.R.  14436.  A  bill  to  establish  Federal  re- 
Insurance  and  portability  programs  to  pro- 
tect employees  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
rights  under  private  pension  plans;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14437.  A  bUl  to  provide  relief  to 
certain  Individuals  62  years  of  age  and  over 
who  own  or  rent  their  homes,  through  In- 
come tax  credits  and  refunds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Price  of 
nUnoU,  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr. 
Schetter)  : 
H.R.  11438.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  all  the 
deductibles,  coinsurance,  and  time  limita- 
tions presently  applicable  to  benefits  there- 
under, to  eliminate  medicare  taxes  as  the 
method  of  financing  hospital  insurance 
benefits  and  premium  payments  as  the 
method  of  financing  supplementary  medical 
insurance  benefits  (so  that  all  benefits 
under  such  title  will  be  financed  from  gen- 
eral revenues),  to  provide  automatic  enroll- 
ment In  the  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance program  for  all  hospital  Insurance 
beneficiaries  (with  open  enrollment  for  all 
others  eligible)  and  to  provide  payment  for 
eye  care,  dental  care,  hearing  aids,  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  prosthetics,  and  certain  other 
Items  not  now  covered;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.   14439.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of   Cass 
Coimty,  N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Begich, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
EcKHAKDT,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hech- 
LER  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Link,  Mr.  McKat,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
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Mr.  MooBHEAD,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Peici 
of  nilnoU,  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr. 
RTAif ) :  „_  . 

HR  14440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  work- 
era"  reculjustment  aUowances;  to  ttoe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.    ASPIN     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Frasex,  Mr.  ScHEXTEB,  Mr.  Seibeblino. 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
HJl   14441.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  workers- 
readjustment  allowances;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl  14442.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,  and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.  14443.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  6-year 
carrvforward  for  \mused  medical  expenses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  En,- 
BERG,  Mr.  Macdonau)  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Pepper,   and 
Mr.  St  Germain)  : 
H.R.  14444.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ces- 
sation of  bombing  In  Indochina  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  VS.  military  personnel  from 
the   Republic   of   Vietnam.   Cambodia,   and 
Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 
HJl.  14445.  A  bin  to  raise  the  present  level 
of  grades  for  VS.  deputy  marshals;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  14446.  A  bUl  providing  for  mlnlmimi 
grades  for  U.S.  deputy  marshals  under  chap- 
ter 51  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  PINDLEY : 
H.R.  14447.  A  bUl  to  make  use  of  a  firearm 
to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime  where 
such  use  violates  State  law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODLINO: 
H.R.  14448.   A  bUl   to   strengthen   certain 
penalty  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
(for  herself,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Brat,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Clevei.and, 
Mr.   DUI.SKI,   Mr.   Edmondson,   Mr. 
Edwards  of  CallfornU,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  GRimN,  Mr.  Oude.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  McPall, 
Mr.    Melcher,    Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr. 
MiKVA,  and  Mr.  Minish)  : 
H.R.  14449.  A  bUl  establishing  a  commission 
to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the  con- 
quest of  multiple  sclerosis  at   the  earliest 
possible  date;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
(for    herself,    Mr.    Mttchell,     Mr. 

MOORHEAD.  Mr.  PODELL,  Mr.  Ranoel, 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ropbh,  Mr.  Rot, 
Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr.    Schetjeb,    Mr. 
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Scott,  Mr.  Stuckey,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  TiEBNAN,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.   Wyatt,   Mrs. 
ABZT70,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia)  : 
HJl.  14450.  A  bill  establishing  a  conmilsslon 
to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the  con- 
quest of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the  earliest 
possible  date;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  14451.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  special  educational 
programs  and  activities  concerning  women 
and  for  other  related  educational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER : 
HJl.  14452.  A  bill  to  continue  for  an  ad- 
ditional year  at  current  levels  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  carrying  out  higher 
education  programs;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 
HJl.  14453.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  restric- 
tions contained  In  section  170(e)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  In  the  case  of  certain 
contributions  of  literary,  musical,  or  artistic 
composition,  or  similar  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14454.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  kidney  disease  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  costs  of  necessary  treatment,  and  to  au- 
thorize project  grants  to  Increase  the  ayall- 
abUlty  and  effectiveness  of  such  treatment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sat- 

TEKFXELD,    Mr.    KYROS,    Ml.    PBEYEB   Of 

North  Carolina,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Roy,  Mr.  Nelsen.  Mr.  Cabteb,  and 
Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.  14455.  A   bill    to    amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
program  of  assistance  under  that  act  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  communicable  dis- 
ease;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  SAYLOR: 
H  R.  14466.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
the  city  of  Refuge  National  Historical  Park, 
in  the  State  of  HawaU,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 
H.R.  14467.  A  bUl  to  ban  the  usage  of  dle- 
thylstllbestrol  (DBS)  as  a  growth  promotant; 
to  the  Committee  on  interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  14458.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
tralneeshlp  program  for  professional  public 
health  personnel,  and  project  grants  for  grad- 
uate training  In  public  health  under  the  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spbingeb)  : 
H.R.  14459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  Commissioners  and  Commission  employ- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  14460.  A  bill:  Volunteer  MlUtary  Man- 
power Act  of   1972;    to  the   Committee  on 
Armed  Service. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
HJl.  14461.  A  bill  to  exercise  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  enforce  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  defining  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  equal  protection  guarantee  the 
term  "unitary  school  system,"  and  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  respecting  cer- 
tain voluntary  transfers  by  students  among 
certain  schools  of  any  school  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14462.  A  bill  to  amend  section  162  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  14463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  certain 
activities  of   charitable   organizations  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda or  attempting  to  influence  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ZION: 
H.R.  14464.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment    of    veterans    In    State    veterans' 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
HJ.   Res.    1170.   Joint   resolution  to   au- 
thorize  the  President  to  Issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  month  of  May 
In  each  year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month'"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
RiEOLE,  and  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  582.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.  Res.  932.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  full 
sunount  appropriated  for  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  for  fiscal  1972  should  be  made 
available  by  the  administration  to  carry  out 
that  program;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  14465.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lena  S. 
Tillman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  nUnols: 
H.R.  14468.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edith  E. 
Oarrera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
HJl.  14467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Raymond  Witt;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  14468.  A  bUl  to  grant  a  Federal  Charter 
to    the    Mld-Oontlnent    Railway    HUtorlcal 
Society;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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DRUG     ABUSE     TREATMENT     PRO- 
GRAMS MUST  BE  EVALUATED 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  17,  1972 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  an  interesting  article  by  James 


M.  Markham  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Monday.  April  10.  1972.  En- 
titled "Antinarcotic  Programs  Regarded 
as  Another  Business."  the  article  de- 
scribes the  recent  growth  in  what  is 
called  "the  drug  abuse  industry."  Much 
of  this  growth,  as  the  article  explains,  is 
being  fueled  by  the  increase  in  Federal 
dollars  going  into  drug  abuse  program- 
ing. 


This  increase  in  Federal  funding  is 
welcome.  In  fact,  additional  Federal 
funding  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  is  desperately  needed  because 
overburdened  State  and  local  treatment 
programs  are  wholly  unable  to  meet  the 
great  demand  for  treatment  in  States  of 
relative  high  drug  abuse  incidence  such 
as  my  home  State  of  California.  A  recent 
inventory  of  California  drug  abuse  treat- 
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ment  programs  which  I  conducted  re- 
vealed that  many  programs  have  long 
waiting  lists  and  are  forced  to  turn  away 
addicts  seeking  treatment.  Yet  the  great 
majority  of  treatment  programs  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  throughout  the  country,  re- 
ceive no  Federal  funding  smd  have  to 
rely  on  overburdened  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  financing.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  new  Special  Action  OfiQce  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  will  give  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  more  Federal  support 
for  state  and  loced  treatment  programs 
highest  priority. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  the  growing  drug  abuse  industry, 
like  any  other  effort  in  the  private  or 
Government  sector,  must  be  evaluated 
and  regulated  to  insure  that  it  is  operat- 
ing efficiency,  effectively,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  experiences  that  I  have 
had  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  4 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  during 
our  investigation  into  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1966  convince  me  that  we  in 
Congress  cannot  trust  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  monitor  and  evaluate  its 
own  performance  in  the  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment area.  Administrative  policies  have 
turned  addicts  away  from  treatment  and 
sharply  limited  the  scope  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  I  recommend  that  on-going 
evaluation  of  drug  abuse  treatment  pro- 
grams be  built  into  all  new  Federal  narco- 
tics legislation  or  appropriations  for 
narcotics  treatment  and  rehabilitation  so 
that  Congress  and  the  public  can  be  in- 
formed on  whether  the  treatment  pro- 
grams we  establish  are  meeting  their  in- 
tended objectives. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Antinarcotic  Pbocrams  Regarded  as 

Anotheb  Business 

(By  James  M.  Martcham) 

Drug  abuse  treatment  has  blossomed  Into 
a  bllUon-dollar  national  Industry  with  an 
amblguoiis  clientele  and  an  uncertain 
product. 

In  the  capitalist  tradition,  this  Industry, 
born  of  a  public  perception  of  crisis.  Is 
fiercely  competitive.  Protagonists  of  differ- 
ent methods  and  philosophies — methadone 
vs.  drug-free  programs  In  treatment,  telllng- 
It-Uke-lt-ls  vs.  scare-'em-to-death  In  drug 
education — vie  for  public  and  private  fimds. 

And  government  Is  Just  beginning  to  pro- 
vide the  money.  Federal  expenditures  by  a 
panoply  of  agencies  have  mounted  from  $77- 
mllUon  In  1969  to  a  projected  $594-mUllon 
for  next  year. 

To  bring  some  order  and  strategy  into  the 
scattered  Federal  effort.  President  Nixon 
recently  signed  a  bUl  legitimizing  his  elght- 
month-old  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  headed  by  Dr.  Jerome  H. 
Jaffe.  The  agency  has  authority  to  spend 
|l-bilIlon  over  the  next  few  years. 

legisla~ttre  saves  pbocram 

And  the  New  York  Leg^ature  has  Just 
rescued  $40-million  In  Imperiled  drug  edu- 
cation funds  from  a  general  budget-cutting 
spree. 

Clearly,  at  a  time  when  belts  are  being 
tightened  in  many  other  areas,  "drug  abuse 
treatment"  is  an  expanding  fiscal  rubric. 
And  It  is  attracting  bureaucrats,  some  phy- 
sicians, former  addicts  who  otherwise  might 
be  Jobless,  and  a  host  of  committed  ama- 
teurs who  frequently  talk  about  the  ad- 
dicted In  the  way  they  talked  about  the 
poor  several   years   ago. 
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"A  lot  of  intelligent,  energetic  people  are 
being  drawn  to  the  field  because  it's  a  chal- 
lenge," commented  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bryant, 
president  of  the  newly  created  Drug  Abuse 
Council,  which  Is  funded  by  foundations. 

Yet,  despite  the  commitment  of  some 
funds  and  considerable  rhetoric,  drug  addic- 
tion remains  as  frustrating  and  Intractable 
a  medical  problem  as  cancer  or  heart  dis- 
ease— comparisons  that  hard-pressed  ad- 
ministrators often  Invoke  to  still  the  cries 
of  impatient  politicians. 

An  ambivalence  hangs  over  the  entire 
drug-abuse  Industry:  To  what  extent  Is  It 
serving  the  addict  and  trying  to  resolve  hU 
social,  psychological  and  medical  problems, 
and  to  what  extent  Is  it  serving  the  larger 
public  and  trying  to  eliminate  addict- 
committed  crime? 

Statistic-gathering  on  drug  addiction  is 
still  a  rudimentary  art,  but  Federal  officials 
estimate  that  there  are  1,500  to  2,000  drug- 
treatment  programs  of  varying  descriptions 
around  the  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerovis 
Drugs,  for  its  part,  figures  there  are  300.000 
heroin  addicts  in  the  country  and  many 
more  abusers  of  other  drugs  such  as  am- 
phetamines  and   barbiturates. 

Raymond  M.  Glasseote  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  who  just  published 
a  survey  of  several  drug  programs  in  col- 
laboration with  other  experts,  says  that, 
nationwide,  drug-free  therapeutic  programs 
have  enrolled  only  several  thousand  heroin 
addicts  and  abusers  of  other  drugs — and 
have  graduated  only  a  tiny  fraction  with 
any  likelihood  of  success. 

Mr.  Glasseote  notes  that  the  therapeutic 
programs  are  by  far  the  most  ambitious — 
aiming  at  the  presumed  psychic  roots  of 
addiction — but,  historically,  many  have 
been  hamstrung  by  poor  bookkeeping.  In 
addition,  they  have  not  shown  themselves 
amenable  to  large-scale  expansion. 

The  fastest-growing  sector  of  the  drug- 
abuse  Industry  Is  methadone  maintenance, 
which  some  proponents  of  the  drug-free 
approach  believe  threatens  their  existence. 
Methadone  Is  a  synthetic,  addictive  nar- 
cotic that,  when  administered  orally,  has 
been  found  to  eliminate  some  addicts'  crav- 
ing for  heroin  and  to  block  the  euphoric 
effects   of   Injected   heroin. 

There  are  434  methadone-maintenance 
programs  in  the  nation,  with  a  patient  pop- 
ulation estimated  at  65,000.  Figuring  an 
annual  cost  of  $1,300  a  patient,  this  repre- 
sents an  $85-milUon  biislness  for  services 
alone. 

Some  methadone  programs  have  reported 
rather  striking  results:  sharp  decreases  In 
criminality  among  some  patients  and,  con- 
comitantly, rises  In  levels  of  employment. 

To  some  polltlcans,  methadone  seems  a 
quick,  rather  efficient  way  to  cut  Into  the 
addict-committed  crime  that  plagues  and 
demoralizes  urban  neighborhoods.  Adminis- 
trators of  methadone  programs  in  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  have  taken  partial  credit 
for  reported  drop-offs  in  certain  categories 
of  crimes  in  both  cities. 

Yet,  critics  charge,  methadone  mainte- 
nance's "product"  Is  an  uncertaU-  one. 

Some  programs  have  vocational  and  psy- 
chiatric counseling,  but  few  have  the  re- 
sources to  attempt  to  alter  their  patients' 
antisocial  behavior  In  the  way  the  thera- 
peutlc-progrsmis  try  to.  And  there  Is  consid- 
erable evidence  that  large  numbers  of 
methadone-malntained  patients  continue  to 
abuse  alcohol,  cocaine,  barbltuates — and 
even  heroin. 

The  evidence  Unking  methadone  main- 
tenance to  a  decrease  In  crime  has  been  pri- 
marily conjectural,  based  on  patients'  arrest 
records. 

Some  authorities  believe  that  many  ad- 
dicts' criminal  behavior  preceded  their 
addiction  and  that  their  arrest  records — 
which  chronicle  the  number  of  times  a  per- 
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son  Is  caught — will  measure  only  quantita- 
tive, not  qualitative,  change. 

Paradoxically,  while  drug-abuse  treat- 
ment Is  clearly  a  growth  Industry,  it  has  not 
attracted  in  any  Important  way  two  pillars 
of  private  enterprise:  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry  and  the  medical  establishment. 

In  a  survey  of  46  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies. Representative  Claude  Pepper,  a 
Democrat  of  Florida  who  heads  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  discovered  that  only' 
nine  had  done  research  on  heroin  antago- 
nists— nonaddlctlve  drugs  that  blocU  the 
effects  of  heroin.  Six  of  them  said  they  had 
spent  a  total  of  $6.8-mllllon  on  such  re- 
search in  the  last  decade;  three  had  no 
estimates. 

"The  dnig  Industry  has  not  extensively 
pursued  a  program  of  research  in  the  heroin- 
addiction  field  due  to  the  anticipation  that 
such  a  program  would  not  be  profitable," 
the  committee  concluded. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  drug  abuse,  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  Is  working  night 
and  day  to  create  products  that  will  intensify 
the  problem,"  commented  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion-commissioned study  entitled  "Dealing 
With  Drug  Abuse,"  referring  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  drugs  as  barbiturates  and  am- 
phetamines. "Many  of  these  drugs,  of  course, 
have  enormous  medical  value  that  far  out- 
weighs their  abuse  potential." 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  ap- 
pealed to  medical  schools  to  Include  drug 
abuse  in  their  currlculums — a  subject  they 
have  virtually  Ignored. 

Although  narcotism  has  for  some  time 
been  the  leading  single  cause  of  death  for 
New  Yorkers  between  the  ages  of  15  and  35 
years  old,  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Medicine  has  only  in  the  last  two  years 
S3rstematlcally  exposed  Its  students  to  the 
medical  Issues  of  addiction. 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  17,  1972    . 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  neglected  problems  facing  Ameri- 
can educators  and  citizens  in  general  is 
the  training  and  employment  of  retarded 
human  beings. 

The  mentally  retarded  need  not  be 
unproductive  and  wasted.  We  need  not 
squander  the  contributions  that  they 
could  make  with  training  and  assistance. 

The  following  article  from  the  Report- 
er, published  by  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Association  for  tlu  Mentally 
Retarded,  was  written  by  Mr.  Jerry  Q. 
Cochran.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
version  of  the  article  which  was  origi- 
nally published  in  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Labor  Journal. 

Mr.  Cochran  successfully  explains  the 
methods  this  country  can  utilize  to  find 
a  place  for  these  human  beings — to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  comfort  and  dignity 
of  a  Job: 
Union  leaders'  Cooperation  Held  Essential 

The  young  people  in  Contra  Costa  County 
Schools  Special  Programs  have  been  espe- 
cially fortunate  to  have  a  combination  of 
people  and  groups  vitally  Interested  In  their 
vocational  training.  As  a  result,  a  variety  of 
work-training  situations  have  been  arranged 
In  bowling  alleys,  oar  dealerahlps,  automo- 
tive service  areas,  small  manufacturing 
plants,  hotels,  reetauxmnta,  ets. 
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Placement  of  trainable  mentally  retarded 
students  In  these  situations  would  not  be 
possible  without  a  tremendous  amount  ol 
special  consideration  and  cooperation  from 
the  APL-CIO  leadership.  Of  particular  help 
has  been  the  secretary -treasurer  of  the  Bar- 
tenders and  Culinary  Workers  595.  James  E. 
Calvarese.  Mr.  Calvarese  has  been  very  agree- 
able In  cooperating  with  the  schools  In  any 
way  he  can  to  offer  training  opportunity  for 
these  youngsters  in  restaurants,  hotels, 
motels,  etc.  Mr.  Calvarese  has  made  a  special 
point  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  type  of  individual  to  be  employed  and 
has  been  very  helpful  in  recommending  poe- 
sible  employment  situations. 

The  Teamsters'  Union,  Local  315,  through 
their  business  representative,  Michael 
(Jerry)  Cornlola,  have  also  been  vwy  co<^- 
eratlve.  Mr.  Cornlola  has  given  written  en- 
dorsement to  the  placement  of  trainable 
level  mentally  retarded  students  in  specific 
union  covered  Jobs  and  has  pledged  his  per- 
sonal cooperation  as  well  as  the  cooperation 
of  his  union  toward  assisting  these  people  In 
any  way  possible. 

The  two  examples  above  of  union  partici- 
pation are  rather  typical  of  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  the  Bay  Area  people  toward  help- 
ing mentally  retarded.  It  is  this  willlngnesB 
to  help  that  has  caused  the  programs  In  Cali- 
fornia and  particularly  in  the  Bay  Area,  to 
be  some  of  the  moet  outstanding  educa- 
tional efforts  In  behalf  of  retarded  people 
anywhere   In  the   world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  18,  1972 


Apnl  18,  1972 


ARMED  FORCES  EPITOMIZE 
SEX  BIAS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  KINNZSOTA 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Orr  Kelly 
who  covers  the  Pentagon  for  the  Eve- 
ning Star  has  done  it  again.  He  has  writ- 
ten another  incisive  column  concerning 
sex  bias  in  the  military. 

Last  December  13,  I  placed  his  "Male 
Chauvinism  Remains  at  Helm"  in  the 
Record — see  page  46758 — and  his  latest 
effort  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Star,  April  11,  follows  these  brief 
remarks. 

Mr.  Kelly  implores  the  military  to  see 
humans  as  individuals  rather  than  as 
clsisses  of  people.  If  our  military  leader- 
ship follows  this  sage  advice,  race  and 
sex  bias  will  no  longer  be  a  problem  for 
our  imif  ormed  services 


I  Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  11, 1972] 

Armed  Porcbs  EprroinzB  Sex  Bias 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  armed  forces  certainly  are  not  the  only 

place  In  our  society  where  male  chauvinist 

pigs  have  Imposed  their  folkways,  but  they 

may  be  the  only  place  where  the  female  male 

chauvinist  pig  flourishes. 

Margaret  Eastman,  a  staff  writer  for  Fam- 
ily— the  magazine  supplement  of  Army/ 
Navy/ Air  Porce  Times — recently  finished  a 
year's  work  on  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
status  of  women  In  uniform.  She  found  built- 
in,  back-of-the-bu8  regulations  and  preju- 
dices that  would  cause  riots  at  every  mili- 
tary base  in  the  world  If  they  were  applied 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  reUglon  rather  than 
sex. 

And  right  at  the  top  she  found  three 
women  generals  and  a  Navy  captain  blithely 
accepting  some  of  the  male  prejudices  that 
tell  a  girl  there  are  limits  on  what  service 


she  can  perform  and  how  far  she  can  rise 
in  the  armed  forces— simply  because  she  is 
ft  trlrl. 

The  limiting  factor  Is  combat  duty.  Wom- 
en they  all  agree,  sho\ild  be  barred  from 
combat  duty— except  perhaps  In  some  dire 
national  emergency.  ...^     -„  ♦ 

"I  don't  want  my  women  on  the  front 
Unes,  period  I"  Brig.  Oen.  Elizabeth  P.  Hols- 
ington,  who  retired  last  year  as  head  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  told  Mrs.  Eastman^ 

"Women  are  noncombatants,"  Brig.  Gen. 
MUdred  C.  BaUey,  Gen.  Holslngton's  succes- 
sor, said.  "We  do  not  receive  any  combat 
training  nor  are  we  assigned  to  combat  du- 
ties To  put  women  In  command  positions 
over  men,  therefore,  would  be  as  senseless  as 
using  medics  to  operate  a  railroad." 

Brig  Gen.  Jeanne  M.  Holm,  director  of 
Women   In  the   Air   Porce.   took   a   similar 

position.  

"I  don't  think  of  women  as  killers,  she 
told  Mrs.  Eastman,  "and  I  don't  think  wom- 
en as  a  group  would  make  good  combatants. 
I  don't  see  our  country  ever  accepting  wom- 
en as  combatants." 

Perhaps  there  Is  some  basis  for  ques- 
tioning whether  "women  as  a  group  would 
make  good  combatants."  But  look  where 
this  kind  of  reasoning  leads  you. 

In  the  Air  Porce,  women  are  not  per- 
mitted to  become  pUots— the  reason  being 
that  they  might  get  into  combat. 

"I  tell  WAP  who  want  to  fly  that  unless 
the  Air  Porce  decides  to  take  on  limited 
duty  pUots,  there  will  be  no  WAP  pilots." 
says  Gen.  Holm. 

It's  hard  now  to  recall  the  exact  argu- 
ments, but  It  all  sounds  unpleasantly  like 
the  beautiful  logic,  all  stacked  neatly  on 
top  of  a  ridiculous  premise,  that  kept  black 
men  out  of  mUltary  cockpits  for  so  long. 

The  prospects  for  advancement  of  anyone 
In  the  Air  Force  who  is  kept  out  of  the  air 
by  discrimination  are,  of  course,  limited. 
The  effect  Is  the  same  whether  the  exclu- 
sion Is  based  on  color  or  on  sex. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  Navy.  If  you  can't 
go  to  sea.  If  you  can't  get  a  command  at  sea, 
your  chances  of  becoming  an  admiral  are 
zero.  The  Navy  now  has  a  black  admiral — 
who  got  there  by  way  of  command  at  sea — 
but  It  has  yet  to  name  Its  first  woman 
admiral,  as  Capt.  Robin  L.  Qulgley,  assistant 
chief  of   naval   personnel   for  women,  well 

knows  • 

But  Capt.  Qulgley,  according  to  Mrs.  East- 
man, is  not  about  to  fight  the  law  that  pro- 
hibits women  from  combat  Jobs — and  thus 
bars  them  from  service  at  sea  except  on  hos- 
pital and  transport  ships. 

In  the  Army,  women  are  not  only  pro- 
hibited from  combat  asslngments,  but  also 
barred  from  jobs  that  would  seem  to  have 
practically  no  necessary  relationship  to  com- 
bat. 

They  are  barred,  according  to  an  article  in 
the  Family  series  by  Berl  Brechner,  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  460  enlisted  Jobs  In  the  Army. 
They  cannot,  for  example,  repair  radar, 
microwave  ot  television  equipment  or  become 
carpenters,  soil  analysts,  construction  fore- 
men, refrigeration  specialists  or  terrain 
analysts. 

The  discrimination  begins  right  at  the 
recruiting  office — and  that  Is  where  It  starts 
because  all  women  entering  the  service  are 
volunteers.  Army  Regulation  (AR)  601-210 
says  It  is  immaterial  whether  a  man  is  mar- 
ried when  he  joins  the  service  but  requires 
that  a  woman  not  only  be  unmarried  but 
have  no  dependents. 

If  a  man  Joins  the  Army  and  becomes  a 
father-to-be,  or  even  a  father,  the  Army 
generally  considers  It  his  business.  But  a 
woman  who  becomes  a  mother-to-be,  or  a 
mother,  must  request  a  waiver  just  to  re- 
main in  the  Army. 

The  solution  to  this  whole  mess,  of  course, 
is  to  start  thinking  about  individuals  rather 
than   classes   of   people.   The   armed   forces 


should  cast  Mlde  questions  about  the  group 
a  person  belongs  to,  whether  It  be  a  racial, 
religious  or  sexual  group,  and  ask  one  simple 
question:  What  can  you,  as  a  unique  person, 
contribute? 


CHILE  GAINS  AND  U.S.  TAXPAYERS 
LOSE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
has  announced  to  its  stockholders  that  It 
expects  to  collect  $89.6  million  from  U.S. 
taxpayers  as  an  insurance  claim  for  the 
telephone  company  which  the  Allende 
government  of  Chile  confiscated  from 

ITT.  ,   . 

Not  only  is  the  U.S.  taxpayer  being 
forced  to  provide  billions  for  foreign  aid 
and  to  supply  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
IMF,  World  Bank,  and  other  interna- 
tional cartels  with  funds  to  induce  Amer- 
ican investments  and  development  in  for- 
eign countries  with  special  long-term, 
low-interest  rates,  but  under  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corp.  U.S.  tax- 
payers are  also  being  used  to  guarantee 
payment  for  the  losses  suffered  by  Amer- 
ican industry  if  their  foreign  operation  is 
seized  or  nationalized  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. ,  .,,,,,  , 
The  end  result  in  the  case  of  ITT  is 
that  the  American  taxpayer  has  paid  to 
establish  a  telephone  company  from  the 
Communist  government  of  Chile.  OPIC, 
already  overextended  in  its  subscription 
rates,  now  intends  to  ask  Congress  for 
an  additional  $85  million  funding.  In  ac- 
tuality, taxpayers  are  being  forced  to 
subsidize  communism. 

Only  a  week  ago  I  had  pointed  out  to 
the  House  a  reported  link  between  the 
gossip  columnist  Jack  Anderson  and  the 
Marxist  government  of  Chile,  which 
would  result  in  the  nationalization  of 
ITT  property  by  the  Allende  government. 
Events  have  but  further  strengthened 

the  report.  .    ,.  u 

The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  to  abolisn 

OPIC  and  let  overseas  investors  bear 

their  own  losses  just  as  they  bear  their 

own  profits. 
The  related  newscUppings  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13, 1972] 
ITT  Predicts  Windfall  in  Chile  Fiasco 
The  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corp.  has  reassured  Its  stockholders 
that  ITT  will  collect  $89.6  million  from  the 
U.S.  government  as  an  Insurance  claim  for 
the  telephone  company  taken  from  ITT  by 
the  Allende  government  of  Chile. 

But  the  U.S.  Insurance  agency,  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corp.,  said  that  no 
decision  has  been  made  on  ITT's  claim  and 
cannot  be  made  for  at  least  another  six 
months.  ,  _ 

In  Its  annual  report.  Issued  two  weeks 
ago  ITT  said  the  corporation  wo-ild  lose  $70 
million  because  of  the  ChUean  property  ex- 
propriated by  the  government  there.  But  It 
assumes  that  »89,658.000  will  be  paid  by 
OPIC.  a  government-backed  agency  which 
Insures  overseas  investments  against  politi- 
cal risks  such  as  revolutions,  Insurrections 
and  expropriations  where  the  foreign  gov- 


ernment does  not  pay  fair  compensation  far 
the  U.S.  property. 

rrr  noted  that  earnings  from  Chlltelco 
were  down  sharply  in  1971,  mainly  because 
the  government  of  ScJvador  Allende  had 
raised  wages  but  refused  to  permit  rate  In- 
creases. The  corporation  predicted,  there- 
fore, that  "the  reinvested  Insurance  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Chilean  divestment  wUl  more 
than  replace  the  1971  earnings." 

The  $89.6  million  figure  was  listed  under 
•'current  assets"  as  "receivable  from  OPIC." 
A  spokesman  at  corporate  headquarters  In 
New  York  said  this  r^resents  the  company's 
estimate  of  "the  minimum  we  could  expect 
to  recover"  from  the  Chilean  episode. 

But  the  stotemente  in  the  annual  report 
are  not  meant  to  suggest  that  ITT  has  aban- 
doned any  effort  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
with  the  Chilean  government,  the  ITT 
spokesman  said.  Chilean  sources  have 
claimed  that  ITT  Is  not  negotiating  in  good 
faith  becavise  it  figured  the  government 
agency  would  pay  Ite  claim  if  there  was  no 
agreement,  an  accusation  which  ITT  has 
denied. 

Marshall  T.  Mays,  general  counsel  for 
OPIC,  declined  to  discuss  the  ITT  <dalm, 
except  to  say,  "There  has  not  been  any  for- 
mal determination  and  there  couldn't  be 
until  the  year  Is  up"  from  the  date  of  the 
Chilean  action.  That  means  that  ofilclally 
OPIC  could  not  grant  ITT's  claim  before 
October  of  this  year,  according  to  the  agency. 

OPIC,  Mays  said,  has  not  given  any  as- 
surances to  ITT  about  the  status  of  its  cledm. 

The  ITT  claim  adds  another  element  to 
the  giant  conglomerate's  current  problems 
with  government,  but  It  also  oomplicates  the 
status  of  OPIC,  which  depends  on  both  com- 
pany-paid premiums  and  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  Its  reserves. 

This  year,  faced  with  mounting  claims, 
OPIC  has  asked  Congress  for  an  additional 
$85  million  appropriation. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  14,  1972] 

Chile  Assails  ITT  akd  United  States 
(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Chile  today  denounced  what  It  called  "ob- 
vious intervention"  by  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp.  In  that  country's 
International  affairs,  and  asserted  that  these 
acts  were  carried  out  with  the  tolerance  of 
U.S.  government  officials. 

Speaking  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  Walter  Anlbal 
Palma  referred  to  action  described  In  ma- 
terials published  last  month  by  columnist 
Jack  Anderson,  who  said  the  papers  were 
ITT's  own  confidential  communications. 

financial  support 


According  to  the  papers,  ITT  pledged  fi- 
nancial support  of  up  to  millions  of  dollars, 
considered  provoking  an  economic  collapse  In 
Chile  to  trigger  a  military  coup,  and  con- 
tacted the  White  House,  State  Department, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  Justice  De- 
partment In  an  all-out  campaign  to  block 
the  election  of  Chilean  President  Salvador 
Allende. 

"We  etxe  conscloiis  that  there  Is  a  great 
expectation  about  our  reaction  to  the  ob- 
vious intervention  In  the  Internal  Chilean 
political  process  by  foreign  private  Intereste 
represented  this  time  by  ITT,"  Palma  said. 

"NORMAL  institutions" 

"These  acta  are  known  and  the  maneu- 
vers of  ITT  against  the  normal  institutions 
of  our  country  appear  to  have  been  carried 
out,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  tolerance"  of 
U.S.  government  olBclals. 

"ChUe  denounces  these  deeds  and  raises 
Its  protest  before  the  international  com- 
munity and  on  doing  so  It  reaffirms  the  de- 
termination of  Ite  people  and  government  to 
proceed  with  their  revolutionary  duties," 
Palma  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  also  charged  that  there  has  been  U.S. 
Interference  with  the  effort*  of  Chile  to  re- 
finance ite  external  debt  with  the  so-caUed 
Club  of  ParU  by  raising  bUateral  questions 
that  have  to  do  with  the  nationalization  by 
Chile  of  UJ8.  copper  companies. 

"This  Involves  not  only  a  clear  violation 
of  Article  19  of  the  charter  of  the  OAS  but 
also  the  actual  text  of  Article  34,  which  ex- 
presses that  member  states  mvist  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  political  acta  that  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  social  or  economic  devel- 
opment of  another  member  state,"  Palma 
said. 

He  also  said  that  the  "pretended  equality ' 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  with  the 
United  States  and  the  presumed  community 
of  hemispheric  intereste  are  "not  realities  but 
fictions." 

The  structure  of  the  OAS  tends  to  support 
the  continuation  of  power  and  "favors  the 
economic,  political  and  Ideological  subordi- 
nation and  dependence  of  the  Latin  coun- 
tries to  the  great  power  of  the  north,"  he 
said. 

If  fundamental  changes  are  not  made,  he 
said,  the  OAS  will  be  outelde  the  efforte  and 
real  Intereste  of  the  Latin  countries  to  chan- 
nelize their  aspirations  and  common  objec- 
tives for  redevelopment. 

Palma  leveled  a  specific  attack  against  the 
OAS  Special  Commission  of  Consultation  on 
Security  Against  Communist  International 
Subversion.  He  said  this  commission  is  of  an 
unacceptable  antl-democratlc  character  and 
represents  a  violent  repression  of  the  princi- 
ples of  both  the  OAS  and  the  United  Nations. 
He  called  the  commission  an  Illegal  mech- 
anism for  brainwashing  the  ideological  and 
political  pluralism  of  the  OAS  which  seeks 
to  harm  the  principles  of  non-intervention 
and  self-determination  of  peoples  and  gov- 
ernmente. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  Palma  said,  the 
Chilean  delegation  wUl  present  a  resolution 
to  the  OAS  CouncU  to  put  an  end  to  the 
activities  of  the  commission  against  Commu- 
nist subversioiL 

Allende  Takes  Fight  to  U.N. 

Santiago. — ^President  Salvador  Allende  has 
put  before  a  United  Nations  economic  con- 
ference of  141  nations  his  quarrel  with  the 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
and  American  copper  corporations. 

Addressing  the  opening  session  of  the  third 
U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
yesterday,  Allende  called  for  condemnation  of 
American  multinational  corporations  that  he 
said  had  sought  to  "upset  ite  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

He  accused  American  copper  companies, 
whose  properties  have  been  nationalized  here 
without  compensation  in  most  cases,  of  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  "prevent  Chile  from  obtaining  new 
terms  and  new  time  llmite  for  the  payment 
of  ite  external  debt." 

The  U.S.  government  Is  the  major  creditor 
among  the  Western  countries  with  which 
Chile  has  been  seeking  a  three-year  post- 
ponement of  payment  on  debte  totaling  $1.2 
bUllon.  The  negotiations,  which  began  In 
December,  resume  next  week  In  Paris. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15,  1972] 

Chile  CBmcizES  United  States  and  ITT 

(By  Jesse  W.  Lewis) 

Chile  yesterday  accused  the  Internationai 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp.  and  the  U.S. 
government  of  working  against  ChUe's  In- 
tereste and  of  violating  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention. 

In  a  wide-ranging  attack  on  U.S.  policy 
in  Latin  America,  Analbal  Palma,  Chile's 
minister  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  told  the 
Organization  o*  American  Staites  General 
Assembly : 

"The  pretended  equality  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  with  the  Unified  States  and  the 


assumption  of  a  community  of  Intereste  and 
purposes  of  aU  nations  that  make  up  the 
so-caUed  Inter-American  system  are  not  re- 
ality but  fiction." 

Ironically,  Palma's  attack  on  U.S.  policy 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  delivered  on 
Pan  American  Dajr^ 

Palma  accused  ITT  cf  "maneuvers  aimed 
at  ruptvurlng  the  constitutional  process  in 
our  country"  which  had  "at  least  the  tacit 
consent"  of  the  U.S.  government. 

"Chile  denounces  these  acta  and  brings 
Ite  proteste  to  the  International  community 
and  In  doing  so  reaffirms  the  determination 
of  Ite  people  and  government  to  proceed  with 
their  revolutionary  task  of  liberation,"  he 
said. 

Since  Nov.  3,  1970,  when  the  Marxist  gov- 
ernment of  President  Salvador  Allende  came 
to  power,  U.S.-ChUean  relations  have  de- 
teriorated. Allende  has  nationalized  U.S.- 
owned  copper  mines  and  established  ties 
with  Cuba. 

Recently,  relations  between  Washington 
and  Santiago  have  taken  another  nose  dive 
since  columnist  Jack  Anderson  discloeed  ITT 
documente  indicating  that  the  corporation 
tried  to  prevent  Allende  frMn  taking  power. 
The  ITT  memoranda  said  that  there  were 
contacrte  between  iW  representatives  and  U.S. 
officials. 

Despite  the  harsh  tone  of  Palma's  speech, 
many  delegates  to  the  conference  were  ex- 
pecting a  lot  more  In  the  way  of  fireworks. 
Several  times  dvirlng  his  address  Palma 
jabbed  the  air  with  his  right  index  finger  and 
looked  toward  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter- American  Affairs  Charles  A.  Meyer, 
two  seate  away. 

Palma's  speech  was  followed  with  30  sec- 
onds of  applause,  one  of  the  longest  re- 
sponses to  a  conference  speech.  No  one  In 
the  U.S.  delegation  applauded. 

Later,  however,  a  U.S.  government  source 
said  Palma's  speech  was  "Not  that  brutal." 
The  American  delegation  asked  for  an  op- 
portunity to  reply  to  Chile's  speech.  The  re- 
ply is  expected  today. 

Palma  said  the  United  States  is  guilty  of 
a  "grave  and  direct"  violation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  non-intervention  by  exercising  politi- 
cal and  economic  pressure  to  assure  com- 
pensation for  the  copper  mines  nationalized 
last  year. 

On  Cuba,  he  said,  "we  value  and  we  are 
ready  to  aid  all  Initiatives  by  other  Ameri- 
can nations  that  favor  reestablishment  of  re- 
lations with  the  Republic  of  Cuba." 

Chile,  he  said,  reaffirms  "our  condemna- 
tion of  all  foreign  and  imperialist  interfer- 
ence In  our  sovereign  decisions,  and  we  de- 
mand recognition  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
our  peoples  to  maintain  normal  relations 
with  each  other." 

The  Cuban  question  surfaced  Wednesday, 
when  Peru  called  for  ending  the  OAS  diplo- 
matic and  trade  sanctions  against  Cuba. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  said 
that  If  Cuba  altered  ite  policy  of  suppo(rt- 
Ing  subversion  In  Latin  America  the  U.S.  po- 
sition might  change,  but  added  that  Cuba 
was  stUl  a  "threat  to  the  peace  and  security" 
of  the  Hemisphere. 

The  United  States  has  reportedly  given 
orders  to  use  force  if  necessary  to  prevent 
Cuban  gunboate  from  interfering  with  Amer- 
ican shipping  In  the  Caribbean.  The  in- 
structions were  Issued  after  Cuba  seized  two 
merchant  vessels,  one  of  which  had  an  Amer- 
ican captain. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  6,  19721 
Chile  Puts  ITT  Documents  on  Sale 

(By  Lewis  H.  Dluguld) 
Santiago,  April  4.— ChUe's  government 
today  put  on  sale  a  book  called  "The  Secret 
Documents  of  the  ITT,"  containing  Engllsh- 
and  Spanish-language  versions  of  the  pur- 
loined International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.   documente  published  In  the  United 
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states      by      American      columnUt      Jack 
Axulenon.  . 

News  vendors  declared  the  government 
volume  an  Instant  best-seUer.  competing 
weU  against  the  girlie  magazines  and 
screaming-headline  newspapers  that  are  the 
kiosks'  standard  fare.  The  purple-bound 
volume  seUs  for  25  escudos— 95  V3.  cents  at 
the  official  rate  of  exchange  or  35  cents  at 
the  black-market  rate.  .^  ^  ^  ».^„ 

The  papers  which  Anderson  said  bad  been 
taken  from  ITTs  Washington  office,  describe 
the  international  conglomerate  as  encour- 
aging the  U.S.  government  to  prevent  Salva- 
dor AUende.  a  Marxist,  from  assuming 
ChUe's  presidency  after  his  popular-vote  vic- 
tory in  1970.  „    . 

The  documents,  sent  by  air  from  Wash- 
ington by  Chilean  Ambassador  Orlando  Le- 
teuer,  arrived  in  Santiago  Just  10  days  ago. 
A  team  of  army  and  government  translators 
put  a  Spanish  version  of  the  26  documents 
before  President  AUende,  who  ordered  the 
recenUy  acquired  government  printing 
house  to  get  It  on  the  streets  at  once. 

Several  news  vendors  said  they  had  sold 
out  their  first  shipments  of  the  book,  even 
though  most  Santiago  newspapers  also  car- 
ried the  Spanish  version,  or  parts  of  It,  in 
their  usual  editions  this  morning. 

The  official  newspaper  Naclon  said  that 
the  documents  show  a  relation  between  "Jin- 
go" and  "gringo,"  and  spelled  out  ITT  as 
"Imperialism.  Treason  and  Terror." 

For  Santiago's  highly  politicized  readers, 
the  ITT  papers  appeared  to  offer  evidence 
supporting  the  spy  stories  that  the  Marxist 
press  has  bannered— usuaUy  without  evi- 
dence— over  the  years. 

Despite  today's  publication,  President  Al- 
lende  has  stUl  not  commented  on  the  papers, 
nor  has  he  Indicated  whether  he  plans  to 
move  against  ITT's  Investments  here,  which 
the  company  values  at  about  $170  mUllon. 
[The  head  of  ChUe's  ChristUn  Democratic 
Party,  the  country's  principal  opposition 
party,  demanded  last  night  that  a  forthcom- 
ing investigation  of  reported  Interference  in 
ChUean  affairs  by  U.S.  Interests  be  broad- 
ened to  cover  "all  foreign  Influences  to  which 
the  country  Is  subjected  today,"  specifically 
mentioning  "many  agreements  and  pacts 
with  Socialist  countries  and  the  presence  Ui 
ChUe  of  15,000  clUzens  of  Russia,  Cuba,  East 
Germany  and  other  countries,"  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reported.] 

(From  the  ChUe :  La  Verdad,  Apr.  3, 1972 ] 

Did  Jack  Anderson  receive  any  money  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  a  conduit  for  his 
attempted  compromising  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment. ITT  and  CIA? 

If  BO,  Is  Mr.  Anderson  working  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  or  In  effect 
aiding  or  abetting  a  Marxist  government  un- 
der the  guise  of  the  U.S.  publics  "Right  to 
Know?" 

Mr.  Wilson  C.  Lucom,  publisher  of  ChUe: 
La  Verdad,  (P.  O.  Box  34421.  Washington, 
D.C.  20034)  asks  these  questions  because  of  a 
report  received  through  usually  reliable 
sources  from  Chile  as  follows:  "A  Chilean 
Congressman  Victor  Carmine  stated  that 
ChUean  Ambassador  to  Washington,  Orlando 
Leteller  in  his  recent  stay  In  Santiago,  Chile, 
prepared  a  plan  with  communication  media 
experts  of  AUende's  Communist-Socialist 
government  In  order  to  Involve  the  United 
States  government,  former  President  Eduar- 
do  Prel  and  General  Roberto  Vlaux  In  a  sup- 
posed conspU-acy  against  President  AUende. 
All  this  because  AUende  dramatically  needs 
a  foreign  target  to  blame  in  this  moment. 
Congressman  Victor  Carmine  said  that  Am- 
bassador LeteUer  took  U.S.  $70,000  for  the 
information  on  the  CIA  operation,  and  the 
money  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  Jack 
Anderson  or  an  alleged  Communist  Vene- 
zuelan who  works  at  the  Latin  Agency,  617 
National  Press  Building.  Congressman  Victor 
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Carmine  also  said  that  Andres  Rojas.  press 
attach*  of  the  ChUean  Embassy,  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  celebrates  periodical  meetings  with 
Jack  Anderson  and  Rodolfo  Schmidt  in  the 
National   Press   Club.   Washington,   D.C." 

The  publisher  of  Chile:  La  Verdad  feels 
that  this  matter  shoiUd  be  thoroughly  In- 
vestigated by  the  press,  the  United  States 
government  and  Congress. 

Also,  is  the  ChUean  government  employing 
pubUc  relations  or  law  firms  to  influence  the 
U.S.  government  to  grant  or  extend  loans  to 
AUende's  Communist-Socialist  government. 
If  so,  why  are  these  firms  not  registered  as 
foreign  agents? 


April  18,  1972 


Apnl  18,  1972 


A  COMMUNITY  EFFORT  TO  FIGHT 
CRIME 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  Is 
aware  of  the  soaring  crime  rate  in  this 
country,  especially  in  the  big  cities.  Iron- 
ically, individual  apathy  and  a  desire 
"not  to  get  involved"  have  become  all  too 
common  symptoms  of  that  growing 
crime  rate  and,  as  a  result,  many  people 
are  content  with  avoiding  crime— mov- 
ing away  from  high-crime  areas  and 
staying  off  the  streets  at  night.  If  that 
tendency  continues,  the  streets  of  our 
big  cities  will  become  totally  deserted  at 
night — except  for  the  criminals  and 
their  victims. 

There  is  a  community  organization  in 
my  district  that  is  not  content  with 
avoiding  crime.  It  has  decided  to  fight 
the  crime  problem  with  a  new  program 
of  community  self-help.  The  Hyde  Park- 
Kenwood  Community  Conference  has 
begvm  two  projects  to  make  the  streets 
of  the  neighborhood  safe  for  the  resi- 
dents and  very  unappealing  for  the  crim- 
inals. 

The  first  program.  Project  Whistle 
Stop,  was  launched  on  March  1.  Under 
this  program,  thousands  of  small  whis- 
tles are  being  distributed  to  neighbor- 
hood residents  to  establish  a  signal  sys- 
tem for  trouble  on  the  streets.  When  an 
Individual  is  threatened  by  crime,  he  or 
she  blows  the  whistle.  Anyone  who 
hears  the  signal  immediately  calls  the 
police  and  then  blows  his  own  whistle  to 
let  the  victim  and  the  assailant  know 
that  they  are  no  longer  alone.  The  pro- 
gram originated  in  New  York  City,  and 
my  colleague,  Congressman  Ed  Koch,  has 
described  its  effectiveness  there. 

The  second  program.  Operation  Iden- 
tification, is  part  of  a  nationwide  effort  to 
mark  and  identify  valuable  items  in  the 
home  which  are  the  prime  targets  for 
burglars  and  robbers.  The  program 
makes  an  engraving  pencil  available  to 
community  residents  so  they  can  mark 
their  personal  property.  Permanent  iden- 
tification like  this  discourages  the  crim- 
inal who  has  to  sell  stolen  goods  to  stay 
in  business. 

Both  of  these  programs  are  cospon- 
sored  by  neighborhood  banks,  and  the 
programs'  initial  success  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  commimity  coop- 
eration and  involvement  in  the  fight 


against  crime.  Through  Project  Whistle 
Stop  and  Operation  Identification,  the 
people  of  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  are  help- 
uig  the  police  do  their  job,  and  they  are 
making  their  community  a  better  place 
to  live. 

These  programs  can  be  adopted  suc- 
cessfully in  communities  across  the  coun- 
try, and  I  am  attaching  some  background 
information  on  them  for  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  the  project. 
The  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community 
Conference  is  to  be  congratulated  and 
commended  for  its  efforts. 
The  material  follows: 

Hyde  Park-Kenwood, 
Community  Contekence, 
Chicago,  III.,  March  29, 1972. 
Congressman  Abner  J.  Mikva, 
House  Offlce  Building, 
WaahingtOTi,  D.C. 

Deab  Representative  Mikva:  We  are  en- 
closing Information  about  Project  Whlstle- 
STOP  and  Operation  Identification,  two  com- 
munity action  programs  dealing  with  com- 
munity security.  The  programs  are  sponsored 
by  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community 
Conference's  Community  Safety,  Rights,  and 
Justice  Committee  and  are  co-sponsored  by 
two  community  banks. 

The  first  program.  Project  WhlstleSTOP, 
was  launched  on  March  1st.  It  Is  co-sponsored 
by  the  Hyde  Park  Bank.  It  has  to  date  dis- 
tributed over  7.000  whistles  to  residents  of 
our  community  as  a  new  signal  system  for 
trouble  on  the  street.  When  an  Individual 
Is  m  distress,  he  or  she  blows  his  whistle; 
neighbors  hear  the  distress  signal,  call  the 
police,  and  then  blow  their  own  whUtles  so 
that  the  victim  and  would-be  assailant  know 
that  they  are  no  longer  alone. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  program  has  been  greeted  by  the 
community  beyond  our  greatest  expecta- 
tions. We  have  already  sold  twice  as  many 
whistles  as  we  had  planned  to  sell  through- 
out the  life  of  the  project.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  Incidents  which  have  shown  the 
speed  with  which  residents  are  willing  to 
respond  when  they  have  a  practical  way  to  do 
so  and  when  their  assistance  will  be  appre- 
ciated. SlmUarly.  the  Chicago  Police  have 
been  very  cooperative  both  In  the  planning 
of  the  program  and  In  extremely  rapid  re- 
sponse to  telephone  caUs  about  whistles 
blowing.  In  fact,  many  residents  have  been 
urged  to  purchase  their  whistles  by  the  local 
policemen. 

The  second  program  In  the  Conference's 
safety  program  Is  Operation  Identification 
which  wUl  be  launched  on  April  3rd.  It  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  University  National  Bank. 
Operation  ID  Is  a  nation-wide  program  which 
has  been  adapted  to  our  community.  En- 
gravers wlU  be  distributed  to  the  community 
from  a  kiosk  in  the  bank.  Residents  wlU  en- 
grave their  drivers  license  nvmiber  on  valu- 
able Items  which  might  be  stolen.  When  they 
return  the  engravers,  they  will  receive  stick- 
ers for  the  front  and  back  doors  announcing 
to  would-be  bvirglars  that  their  property  is 
marked  for  ready  identification  by  the  police. 
Both  of  these  programs  have  a  number  cf 
characteristics  which  lend  themselves  to  the 
use  in  other  communities.  Both  programs  say 
loud  and  clear  that  security  In  an  urban 
neighborhood  can  only  be  achieved  through 
the  concern  of  every  neighbor  for  every  other 
neighbor.  WhlstleSTOP  especially  provides  a 
practical  way  for  that  sense  of  responsibility 
to  be  expressed. 

Another  significant  factor  Is  that  both 
projects  are  Jointly  supported  by  a  commu- 
nity organization  and  a  community  bank. 
The  community  organization  brings  to  the 
project  a  practical  formulation  of  a  solution 
to  a  problem  and  the  expertise  In  mobilizing 
Its  community.  The  bank  brings  the  financial 
resources  which  It  takes  to  launch  a  new 


community  Institution.  This  reciprocity  be- 
tween a  community  and  Its  community  banks 
is  unique  in  our  experiences.  We  very  much 
Moreclate  It  and  hope  that  other  banlM 
will  follow  the  lead  of  the  Hyde  Park  Bank 
and  the  University  National  Bank. 

We  are  enclosing  a  press  kit  which  provides 
all  the  basic  information  on  both  projects. 
Sincerely, 

jAicBs  Kaplan, 
Chairman.  Community  Safety  Committee. 


Hyde  Park-Kenwood 
Community  Conitkencb, 
Chicago,  III..  February  22, 1972. 

CHiCAOO.— Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Is  blowing 
the  whistle  on  crime. 

On  March  1,  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Com- 
munity Conference  and  the  Hyde  Park  Bank 
wUl  launch  Project  WhUtleSTOP,  an  alert 
svstem  to  signal  trouble  on  the  street.  Chair- 
man of  the  project  Is  Ross  Lathrop,  5203 
Kenwood  Ave. 

Project  WhlstleSTOP  revolves  around  the 
mass  distribution  of  whistles  to  community 
residents  together  vrtth  Instructions  and 
training  In  WhlstleSTOP  technique. 

BaslcaUy,  it  works  Uke  this.  If  a  person 
Is  m  danger  on  the  street,  he  blows  his 
whistle.  Hearing  this  sound  other  persons  In 
the  vicinity  call  the  poUce  and  then  blow 
their  own  whistles  to  frighten  off  the  as- 
sailant and  let  the  victim  know  help  Is  on  the 

Or  If  a  person  observes  trouble  from  his 
home,  he  calls  the  police,  states  the  nature 
and  address  of  the  crime,  and  then  opens  his 
window  and  blows  the  whistle. 

Project  WhlstleSTOP  was  adapted  from  a 
successful  program  Initiated  by  a  block  or- 
ganization in  the  Greenwich  VUlage  area 
of  New  York  City.  Since  the  New  York  pro- 
gram began  last  July,  three  would-be  robbers 
or  muggers  have  been  frightened  off  and  one 
was  apprehended.  .„  ^  _ 

Whistles,  directions,  and  window  stickers 
announcing  the  participation  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  famUy  In  the  project  wlU  aU  be 
available  at  cost  for  60  cents. 

The  major  distribution  point  for  whistles 
during  March  wUl  be  a  kiosk  in  the  Hyde 
Park  Bank  lobby,  1525  E.  63rd  St.  Stores 
and  other  institutions  willing  to  put  up  a 
smaU  display  wUl  serve  as  secondary  distri- 
bution points.  Whistles  wUl  also  be  sold  at 
community  meetings  throughout  March. 

"To  make  WhlstleSTOP  work,  we  have  to 
impress  upon  everyone  In  the  community  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  teke  this  pro- 
gram," Lathrop  said.  "It's  possible  that  some 
person  wUl  overreact,  but  we  feel  that  a  cer- 
tam.  number  of  errors  In  Judgment  Is  a  smaU 
price  to  pay  for  Increased  security." 

Project  WhlstleSTOP  Is  one  of  fo\xr  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Conference's  Com- 
mittee on  Conunvmlty  Safety,  Rights,  and 
Justice,  under  chairman  Jim  Kaplan,  1331  E. 
55th  St.  The  others  deal  with  property  Identi- 
fication, commimity  transportation,  and 
buUdlng  security. 


Htdx  Pabk-Kknwood 

COMMUNITT   CONTERENCE, 

Chicago,  III..  March  17.  1972. 

Chicago.— The  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Com- 
munity Conference  wUl  launch  Its  second 
major  community  safety  program  April  8. 

The  program.  Operation  Identification,  fol- 
lows closely  on  the  heels  of  Project  Whlstle- 
STOP, an  alert  system  to  signal  trouble  on 
the  street. 

Operation  Identification,  co-sponsored  by 
the  University  National  Bank,  1354  E.  55th 
St.,  Is  an  effort  to  reduce  burglaries  by  etch- 
ing Identification  on  Items  most  likely  to  be 
stolen. 

High  speed  electric  pencU  engravers  and 
Instructions  on  using  them  wUl  be  avaUable 
at  a  nomlnai  rental  charge  for  use  In  engrav- 
ing a  driver's  Ucense  number  or  other  Identi- 
fication on  valuable  Items.  At  the  same  time, 
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oartlclpants  wUl  receive  a  regUtratlon  form 
on  which  to  list  and  describe  items  which 
have  been  engraved. 

Suggested  items  for  engarving  are  radios, 
television  sets,  cameras  and  projectors,  stereo 
equipment,  ta^je  recorders,  luggage,  type- 
writers, lawn  mowers  and  snow  biowere,  and 
valuable  Jewelry. 

A  driver's  license  number  Is  reoommendea 
iMcause  It  Is  maintained  In  a  computer  bank 
by  the  state  and  Is  readily  available  to  law 
enforcement  officials. 

Along  with  the  engraving  pencU  and  regis- 
tration form,  participants  vriU  receive  stickers 
stUtable  for  placing  on  the  front  and  rear 
entrances  to  homes  or  apartments. 

The  stickers  read:  "All  Items  at  value  on 
these  premises  have  been  marked  for  ready 
IdentiflcaUon  by  law  enfcwxiement  agencies." 
Operation  Identification  originated  In  1963 
m  Monterey  Park,  Calif.  Of  5,000  homes  that 
participated  In  the  program,  oiUy  20  have 
been  burglarized  compared  with  2,000  bur- 
glaries among  the  6,000  nonpartlcdpatlng 
homes. 

The  engraving  pencils  wlU  be  avaUable 
AprU  3  throxigh  29  at  a  kiosk  located  In  the 
lobby  of  the  University  National  Bank.  The 
kiosk  wUl  be  open  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday  from  9  ajn.  to  3  p.m.,  Friday  from 
9  ajn.  to  6  p.m.,  and  Saturday  from  9  ajn.  to 
1  p.m. 

A  $1  fee  covers  the  cost  of  using  the  en- 
graving tool  for  two  days.  Instructions  on 
tool  use,  property  registration  forms,  and 
door  stickers.  A  deposit  on  the  engraving  tool, 
which  wUl  be  refunded  upon  return  of  the 
tool.  wUl  be  required.  A  50  cent  fee  wUl  be 
charged  each  day  the  tool  Is  kept  beyond  two 
days. 

Eugene  KreU.  chairman  of  Project  Identi- 
fication, said  It  Is  Important  that  a  large 
number  of  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  residents  par- 
ticipate in  the  project.  "If  there  are  many 
partlcliMnts,  our  community  will  get  a  repu- 
tation vrith  burglars  as  being  an  undesirable 
area  In  which  to  ply  their  trade.  Fences  and 
potential  off-the-street  buyew  wlU  become 
Increasingly  leery  about  taking  marked  Items 
from  burglars." 

"With  the  active  support  of  the  police 
throughout  the  city  and  state,  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  wUl  make  a  special  effort  to 
look  for  engraved  numbers  so  that  property 
may  be  returned,"  he  added. 

Assisting  KreU  with  Project  Identification 
are  David  Outman,  953  E.  Hyde  Park  Blvd., 
and  Renee  Bock,  5627  S.  Drexel. 

JUn  Kaplan,  1331  E.  65th  St..  is  chairman 
of  the  Conference's  safety  committee. 
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interest  groups.  It  is  clear  from  today's 
action  that  Congress  is  not  about  to  pass 
any  more  loopholes — at  least  for  a  while. 
But  it  is  also  probably  true  that  the  irony 
of  passing  one  more  loophole  on  the  day 
tax  returns  were  due  was  just  too  much 
for  many  congressmen  to  swallow. 

In  the  future  all  bills  containing  tax 
breaks  that  come  before  the  House  will 
be  very  carefully  scrutinized,  no  matter 
how  small  the  revenue  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  will  be  opposed  if 
they  cannot  stand  cm  their  own  merits. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


CIGAR  TAX  BILL  WITHDRAWN 


HON.  LES  ASPiN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1972 


Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  with- 
drawal today  from  the  House  calendar 
of  a  bill  which  would  have  given  a  $120 
million  tax  break  to  the  cigar  industry 
is  strong  evidence  that  tax  reform  has 
become  a  very  potent  issue  in  Congress. 
Tills  bill,  which  would  have  resulted  in 
Federal  revenue  losses  of  $120  million 
through  1979  and  $21  milUon  per  year 
thereafter  through  reductions  in  the 
excise  tax  of  many  cigars,  was  with- 
drawn, I  believe,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  we  had  the  votes  to  beat  it. 

The  withdrawal  of  this  bill  shows  that 
Congress  has  gotten  the  message  that 
the  taxpayer  is  fed  up  with  expensive 
tax  lof^tuAes  for  the  lidl  and  the  special 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis  in  the  Uruted  States  has 
many  international  implications,  partic- 
ularly in  our  relations  with  the  covmtries 
of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
where  over  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
proven  oil  reserves  are  located.  The  for- 
eign policy  ramifications  of  the  energy 
crisis  are  discussed  in  a  Washington  Post 
article   of   April    16,    1972,    written   by 
Marilyn  Berger.  This  good  article  calls 
attention  to  some  of  the  dilemmas  now 
facing  the  Uruted  States,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16,  1972] 
Oil,  Fokeicn  Polict  and  the  Energy  Crisis 
(By  MarUyn  Berger) 
Two  decades  ago,  when  the  demand  for  oU 
In  this  country  was  a  fraction  of  what  It  Is  to- 
day, the  United  States  was  sufficiently  worried 
about  the  government  of  oU-rich  Iran  to  have 
the  CIA  sponsor  a  coup  there.  Today,  with 
U.S.  Imports  of  Middle  East  oU  rising— and 
with  projections  suggesting  that  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  VB.  consumption  wiU  have  to  come 
from  that  unstable  area  by  1985— Washington 
faces    the    probable    nationalization    of    all 
American  oU  companies  there  within  a  de- 
cade. .    ^^ 
The  takeovers  are  expected  to  be  made  oy 
governments  more  or  less  friendly,  more  or 
less  "reliable"  and  with  compensation  that  to 
more  or  less  satisfactory.  And  the  United 
States,  with  Its  "lowered  profile"  abroad,  is 
not  likely  to  be  sponsoring  any  similar  coups. 
The  question  of  what  the  country  can  do  to 
iselng  widely  debated  In  government  and  In- 
dustry chiles,  especially  since  we  are  headed 
for  an  energy  cristo. 

WhUe  there  are  many  Ideas  for  aUevlatlng 
the  potential  cristo  by  developing  new  sources 
of  power,  for  the  next  decade  and  a  half,  in 
the  words  of  one  government  consultant, 
there  to  "nothing  but  oU."  And  with  domestic 
production  having  peaked,  much  of  It  wUl 
have  to  come  from  abroad.  Thto  to  causUig 
concern  In  dozens  of  government  bureaus 
dealing  In  both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs 
and  to  currently  the  subject  of  a  House  com- 
mittee hearing. 

At  the  Commerce  Department  a  major  con- 
cern to  the  unpact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. If  current  projections  are  correct, 
says  Commerce  Secretary  Peter  G.  Peterson, 
the  deficit  on  oU  alone  "could  be  (8  blUlon  by 
1975  and  $16  bUllon  by  1980." 

State  Department  and  Pentagon  officials 
worry  about  the  security  of  supplies  from 
Arab  countries  that  are  In  continuing  con- 
frontation with  Israel.  A  day  could  come,  they 
say  when  the  Arabs  might  act  more  forcefully 
on  the  proverb  that  the  friend  of  their  enemy 
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Is  their  enemy.  Probably  even  more  worrisome 
to  them  Is  tbe  Increasing  Soviet  Influence  In 
the  Arab  world. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  concerned 
about  the  oil  tax  structure,  the  Interior  De- 
partment about  the  development  of  alternate 
sources  In  shale  and  tar  sands  and  on  the 
continental  sheU,  and  envlroiunentalists  are 
worrying  even  more  about  what  that  devel- 
opment would  mean  to  the  qxiallty  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

"STUDYING  IT  TO   DEATH" 

It  seems  safe  to  say  there  Is  no  basic  raw 
material  which  so  deeply  affects  American 
Interests,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  is  unlikely 
that  there  is  any  Industry  that  has  had 
greater  success  In  winning  congressional  sup- 
port for  Its  Interests  or  greater  entree  Into 
the  highest  levels  of  government,  making  any 
tampering  with  the  existing  system  especially 
difficult  during  a  presidential  election  year. 

Perhaps  this  Is  one  reason  why  everybody 
is  talking  about  the  energy  crunch  but  no- 
body Is  doing  much  to  solve  It.  As  one  lawyer 
working  with  a  number  of  oil  companies  re- 
marks: "They're  studying  it  to  death  .  .  . 
The  problem  In  the  government  now  Is  that 
there  are  43  agencies  Involved  with  energy." 

The  number  43  Is  not  exaggeration;  In- 
terior Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  put  the 
number  at  61.  Not  only  are  studies  being 
made  by  most  of  these  agencies,  but  there  are 
almost  as  many  solutions  as  studies. 

The  State  Department,  In  a  still-secret  re- 
port, has  taken  something  of  a  lead  In  urging 
the  government  to  take  foreign  and  domestic 
actions  ranging  from  development  of  alter- 
natives to  auto  transportation  to  changing 
oil  and  gas  price  structures.  So  far  no  action 
has  been  taken  on  the  study. 

The  President  on  June  4,  1971,  sent  Con- 
gress a  message  on  energy  resources.  This, 
however,  looks  mainly  toward  a  solution  to 
problems  In  the  1980s  and  beyond  and  touches 
only  peripherally  on  the  oil  shortage  that's 
almost  here. 

The  environmentalists  suggest  a  solution 
that  is  attractive  In  Its  simplicity:  Use  less. 
"A  lot  of  our  energy  problems  will  be  solved 
If  we  stop  doing  what  we're  doing,"  says 
Stewart  Udall,  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. "The  country  should  look  at  Its  own 
resources  and  play  the  hand  It  was  dealt 
.  .  .  For  environmentalists  the  gut  reaction 
Is  to  slow  things  down." 

In  fact,  virtually  every  solution  to  the  oil 
supply  problem  creates  difficulties  for  the 
environmentalists.  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
Import  more  oil — which  the  experts  say  It 
must — more  and  bigger  tankers,  deeper  ports 
and  more  refineries  will  be  needed.  The  en- 
vironmentalists like  none  of  these,  out  of 
concern  for  oU  spills  and  air  pollution.  To 
produce  more  domestic  oil  means  offshore 
drilling,  shale  development,  new  pipelines 
which  again  bring  with  them  the  prospects 
of  spills,  sludge  disposal  and  potential  eco- 
logical imbalance. 

THEY    CAN'T   DRINK   IT 

Even  if  domestic  oil  is  developed,  however, 
the  Middle  East  will  remain  Important  for 
some  time  as  a  source  of  energy  supply  for 
this  country.  Imports  from  the  Middle  East 
In  1970  amounted  to  1  million  barrels  a  day. 
By  1980  that  figure  is  expected  to  rise  to  8  to 
10  million  barrels  a  day. 

While  even  the  most  pessimistic  planners 
are  not  predicting  any  total,  long-term  cut- 
off of  oil  from  that  region — the  Arabs  cant 
drink  it  as  the  saying  goes — one  State  De- 
partment official  suggested  that  it  "would  be 
absolutely  insane  to  become  dependent  upon 
such  a  volatile  area  for  energy  supplies." 
Under  Secretary  of  State  John  N.  Irwin  last 
week  called  petroleum  "a  finite  commod- 
ity ..  .  essential  to  a  country's  well  being 
and  .  .  .  the  most  political  of  all  com- 
modities." 

Oil  presents  the  United  States  with  a  dou- 
ble probl^n.  The  oU-rich  Arab  nations,  along 
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with  most  of  the  so-called  "third  world,"  are 
moving  toward  control  of  their  own  resources. 
This  will  affect  American  oil  concessions. 
Secondly,  American  support  of  Israel  has  had 
the  effect  of  opening  the  Arab  world  to  So- 
viet influence.  "We  have  oversubscribed  to 
the  Israel  case,"  said  one  U.S.  official,  who  is 
personally  symi>athetlc  to  Jerusalem,  "and 
turned  the  area  over  to  Russian  Influence. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  position  has  been 
greatly  enhanced,  and  part  of  it  comes  .  .  . 
from  the  fact  we  support  Israel,  right  or 
wrong."  The  Soviet  Union  only  last  week  an- 
nounced a  $300  million  investment  in  Iraq, 
Its  first  major  inroad  into  Mideast  oil  pro- 
duction. 

Whether  the  Russians  would,  or  could,  use 
their  political  influence  with  the  Arabs  to  In- 
terrupt oil  supplies  to  the  United  States  or 
its  alliee  In  Western  Europe  or  Japan  is  one 
question  bothering  American  strategists.  As 
one  official  put  it,  "I'd  hate  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion in  a  crisis  where  the  Russians  have  that 
capability."  The  Russians  will  for  some  time 
have  enough  oil  of  their  own,  so  apart  from 
the  geographic-strategic  interests  in  the  re- 
gion, one  of  the  only  other  interests  can  be 
in  the  control  of  oil  flows. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  try  to  remove 
causes  of  tension,  as  in  Berlin — ^if  the  sigree- 
ment  Is  ratifled — strategic  arms  limitations, 
trade.  But  the  long-term  picture  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  not  been  a  gratifying  one  for 
American  planners.  "Twenty  years  ago,  even 
less,"  said  one  State  Depctftment  official, 
"the  Sixth  Fleet  could  call  at  any  port  In  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  there  Is  not  a  port  on 
the  southern  shore  that  would  welcome  It." 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  PROPOSALS 

The  State  Department  has  undertaken  a 
broad  study  of  the  whole  oil -energy  prob- 
lem. It  Is  aimed,  in  the  words  of  one  official, 
"at  getting  the  United  States  to  take  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  actions  now  to  cope 
with  a  crisis  coming  In  1975  to  1980."  One  of 
the  reasons  the  Policy  Analysis  and  Research 
Allocation  (PARA)  report  has  been  labeled 
"secret"  is  that  It  calls  for  domestic  meas- 
ures that  are  not  supposed  to  be  any  busi- 
ness of  the  State  Department.  Among  the 
reports  approximately  15  recommendations, 
it  was  learned,  are  proposals  to: 

Develop  domestic  sources  on  the  continen- 
tal  shelf  and  In  shale. 

Encourage  development  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  especially  in  Venezuela  (where 
heavy  capital  expenditure  would  be  necessary 
at  a  time  when  nationalization  threatens) 
and  in  Canada. 

Seek  to  conclude  agreements  with  Canada 
on  oil  (and  natural  gas)  supplies.  (Canada  so 
far  has  been  reluctant  to  sign.) 

Build  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Environmental 
interests  must  be  taken  into  account,  but,  it 
is  noted,  every  barrel  of  oil  that  does  not 
come  from  the  North  Slope  will  have  to 
come  from  the  Middle  East. 

Change  price  structures  on  oil  and  natural 
gas  to  encourage  reduced  consumption  of  oil 
and  conservation  of  reserves.  This  proposal  Is 
not  expected  to  be  very  popular  among  a 
variety  of  domestic  Interests. 

Use  taxes  from  oil  to  develop  other  forms 
of  mass  transportation  than  the  automobile 
and  the  highway. 

Encourage  the  major  oil  companies  to  or- 
ganize themselves  for  operations  abroad  with 
the  kind  of  exemption  from  antitrust  laws 
that  they  received  during  last  year's  negotia- 
tions with  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) . 

Urge  the  oil  companies  to  go  along  with 
demands  by  the  producing  countries  for  par- 
ticipation, on  the  premise  that  it  will  hap- 
pen sooner  or  later  anyway  and  that  they 
might  as  well  try  to  get  the  best  deal  they 
can  while  postponing  It  as  long  as  reason- 
ably possible.  (Aramco,  the  American-owned 
oil  consortium,  recently  agreed  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  demand  for  a  20  per  cent  share  In 
Its  operations.  Ebcperts  expect  these  demands 
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to  go  to  50  per  cent  soon  and  to  100  per 
cent  In  10  years.) 

Assure  the  oil  companies  a  profit  sufficient 
to  finance  exploration  here  and  abroad.  (A 
recent  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  study  projects 
that  the  oil  industry  outside  the  Communist 
world  will  require  an  Investment  of  $500 
billion  over  the  next  10  years,  $120  bUllon 
of  which  would  be  needed  for  development 
of  new  oil  sources.  This  Is  more  than  has 
been  spent  In  the  entire  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  study  also  predicts  that  more 
oil  will  be  consumed  In  the  next  10  years 
than  has  been  consumed  up  to  now.) 

Encourage  a  kind  of  consumers  union  of 
oil-purchasing  countries.  The  producers  have 
Joined  together  In  OPEC  and  presumably 
the  consumers,  under  such  an  arrangement, 
could  similarly  increase  their  bargaining 
power.  Such  an  arrangement  would  tend  to 
limit  the  confrontation  aspects  of  negotia- 
tions between  U.S.  firms  standing  alone  and 
Arab  countries.  It  could  also  tend  to  lessen 
the  Inevitable  competition  among  the 
world's  develop>ed  nations  for  the  limited 
available  supplies. 

AN    ENERGY   "CZAK" 

Oil  industry  experts  have  other  sugges- 
tions. One  heard  frequently  is  a  proposal  to 
stockpile  oil  to  provide  reserves  against  un- 
foreseen cutoffs — an  extremely  expensive 
proposition  but  no  more  costly,  they  say, 
than  the  oil  Import  quota  system  has  been 
to  Americans. 

Nearly  all  the  experts,  both  in  and  out 
of  government,  agree  on  the  need  to  have 
an  energy  "czar"  to  coordinate  government 
policy.  A  related  suggestion  Is  to  have  an 
"oil  diplomat." 

"The  problem  today,"  said  one  U.S.  official, 
"ts  that  nobody  Is  sitting  down  and  saying, 
•Here's  where  the  oil  Is,  here  are  our  prob- 
lems with,  say,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Saudi 
Arabia,'  for  example.  Why  don't  we  begin 
to  decide  how  much  we  want  from  where  and 
design  a  program  that  works  on  that  basis? 
Now  every  little  piece  is  seen  as  a  separate 
unit  ....  I  think  we  could  sit  down  and 
confect  a  policy  that  the  oil  industry  would 
buy  and  that  the  oil  countries  could 
accept."  He  is  not  suggesting  It  woiild  be 
easy,  only  possible. 

This  same  official  suggested  that  an  "oil 
diplomat"  would  have  the  task  of  harmoniz- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy  with  U.S.  energy  needs. 
"You  can  get  more  with  charm  than  with 
threats,"  he  said,  "if  you  have  someone  with 
the  presence  and  intelligence  of  a  David 
Packard  or  a  Cyrus  Vance." 

The  suggestion  to  name  an  oil  envoy  grows 
out  of  the  assessment  that  as  the  military 
option  diminishes  for  the  United  States, 
diplomacy  must  take  over  to  help  preserve 
American  interests.  One  U.S.  official  remark- 
ed: "The  United  States  has  traditionally  op- 
erated on  the  assumption  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry operates  under  a  free  enterprise 
system  and  that  It  has  been  up  to  the  In- 
dustry to  tap  Middle  East  resources  to  sup- 
plement our  own  oil  .  .  .  But  the  oil  coun- 
tries are  blowing  the  whistle  on  this  and 
the  companies  are  going  to  be  In  trouble  .  .  . 
We're  going  to  have  to  operate  ac  a  nation 
or  see  the  companies  get  dispossessed  .  .  . 
We'll  either  have  to  let  third-rate  countries 
push  us  around  or  get  the  government  b"- 
hind  the  oil  companies." 

This  would  not  require  any  great  realign- 
ment of  official  thinking.  "Concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  oil  companies,"  noted  this  of- 
ficial, "has  always  been  considerable  at  the 
upper  levels  of  government  .  .  .  There  has 
always  been  concern,  for  example,  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  oil  companies,  but  this 
has  always  nin  afoul  of  American  support  of 
Israel." 

The  concern  about  the  Impact  on  other  oil 
countries  of  an  Iranian  takeover  of  British  oil 
interests  In  1951  and  over  possible  Soviet 
control  of  that  valuable  piece  of  real  estate 
clearly  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Mohammed 


Mossadegh  In  a  CIA-inspired  coup  in  1953 
¥^  ts  little  doubt  that  oil  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  1956  Suez  crisis. 

American  oil  companies  have  been  spectac- 
ularly successful  in  getting  favorable  leglsla- 
tTon  domesticaUy— oil  Import;  quotas,  oil  de- 
nietlon,  allowances,  tax  breaks.  They  lobby 
openly  for  domestic  favors  and  have  Impor- 
tant friends  in  the  Congress . 

House  Speaker  Cart  Albert  for  example,  re- 
cently told  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
that  "nearly  one-half  of  the  gas  and  one- 
third  of  the  oil  produced  In  Oklahoma  Is 
oroduced  in  my  congressional  district."  Rep. 
Hale  Boggs.  House  majority  leader.  Is  from 
oU-rlch  Louisiana,  as  are  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  RusseU  Long,  head  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  And  Rep.  George  H.  Ma- 
hon  chairman  of  the  House  appropriations 
committee,  is  from  Texas.  This  is  to  say 
little  about  John  B.  Connally  Jr.  of  Texas, 
who  is  not  known  for  a  lack  of  sympathy 
with  oil  interests. 

One  oil  expert  remarked  that  oil's  Influence 
Is  not  so  strong  as  when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  Sam  Raybum  were  the  powers  In  Con- 
gress, "but  It  isn't  that  bad." 

Ironically,  many  oil  experts  say,  it  has  been 
the  very  success  of  oil  companies  In  winning 
Issues  domestically  that  has  led  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  In  which  the  United  States 
IB  becoming  Increasingly  reliant  on  foreign 
oil.  The  oil  import  quotas,  for  example,  were 
designed  to  prevent  cheap  foreign  oil  from 
competing  with  more  expensive  domestic 
oil.  (An  average  American  well  can  produce 
13  barrels  a  day  while  a  well  in  the  Middle 
East  can  produce  anywhere  from  3.000  to  50,- 
000  barrels  a  day.) 

The  quotas  were  Imposed  In  the  "national 
Interest"  to  improve  American  self-suffi- 
ciency and  prevent  undue  reliance  on  a  single 
foreign  area.  But  while  the  quotas  may  have 
prevented  domestic  American  oil  companies 
from  being  forced  out  of  business  by  cheap 
competition,  they  failed  to  encourage  expan- 
sion of  American  domestic  capacity.  "The 
means  vised  had  no  relationship  to  a  very 
desirable  end,"  said  one  lawyer. 

What  they  clearly  did  do  was  to  force  the 
use  of  U.S.  reserves.  One  authority  remarks 
that  they  virtually  mandated  that  we  "drain 
America  first." 

Although  the  quotas  remain,  virtually 
everyone  in  the  oil  business  agrees  that  there 
wlU  have  to  be  more  imports  this  year.  Thus 
the  quotas  will  have  to  be  raised— some  think 
an  emergency  meeting  will  have  to  be  called 
this  summer — because  domestic  production 
cannot  meet  demand.  But  politics  probably 
dictates  that  the  quota  system  will  not  be 
dropped.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  one 
In  either  government  or  the  oil  Industry  who 
thinks  there  will  be  any  basic  change  In  oil 
policy  in  1972. 

AFFECTING  FOREIGN  POLICY 

In  contrast  with  the  open  domestic  lobby- 
ing by  independent  oil  flrms  based  in  the 
United  States,  the  major  international  oil 
companies  have  been  far  more  subtle  In  their 
efforts  to  affect  American  foreign  policy.  As 
one  U.S.  official  said,  "The  people  involved 
In  political  matters  In  the  Middle  East  know 
how  Important  the  oil  interests  are."  He 
added  that  officials  of  the  international  flrms 
are  "Important  people  who  know  the  Im- 
portant people  in  government  ...  In  Ache- 
son's  time  there  was  the  old  school  tie  and 
they  were  very  correct  about  it  all  .  . .  There 
were  no  Dlta  Beards." 

The  oil  company  Interests,  he  said,  coin- 
cide with  U.S.  strategic  Interests  both  In  pre- 
venting Soviet  control  of  a  strategic  region 
and  In  assuring  energy  supplies.  "But  to  sug- 
gest that  they  are  lobbying  for  a  new  political 
attitude  would  be  wrong,"  he  added. 
Continued  U.S.  support  of  Israel,  for  ex- 
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ample,  is  now  considered  one  of  the  "glvens" 
in  international  relations,  and  oU  executives 
and  officials  start  from  that  premise.  But  ef- 
forts are  always  under  way  to  get  what  oU 
executives  would  call  a  more  "evenhanded 
policy.  There  are  suggestions  that  the  United 
States  develop  technical  assistance  programs 
for  the  oU  countries,  expand  cultural  pro- 
grams and  repeat  as  often  as  possible  state- 
ments about  the  tenrltorlal  Integrity  of  aU 
nations  In  the  region.  In  order  to  keep  lines 
open  to  the  Arabs  if  not  to  get  the  Arabs 
to  love  America. 

SOVnCT   CAS   DBAI. 

MeanwhUe,  the  United  States  is  looking  at 
the  possibility  of  doing  business  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  import  of  "quefled 
natural  gas.  Commerce  Department  officials 
suggest  that  a  Joint  venttire  could  lead  to  as 
much  as  $1  bUllon  a  year  in  natural  g"  Im- 
ports If  studies  now  under  way  indicate  that 
It  is  technically  and  economically  feasible. 
They  say  It  Is  doubtful,  however,  that  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  Import  the  Soviet  gas 
without  the  grant  to  Moscow  of  Export-Rn- 
Dort  Bank  credits  and  most  favored  nation 
treatment.  And  there  is  talk  of  trading  off 
excess  American  grain  for  Soviet  gas  to  begin 
an  exchange  relationship. 

The  United  States  would  also  have  to  de- 
cide just  how  much,  from  a  nation^  secu- 
rity standpoint,  it  can  afford  to  Import  from 
a  country  that  remains  its  main  rival  in  the 
worid.  "Amounts  of  purchase,"  said  one  of- 
ficial, "should  be  dictated  by  the  degree  of 
dependency  we're  veiling  to  allow.  That 
m-jht  be  3  to  5  per  cent  of  ^t^l  gas  use 
which  would  mean  about  30  per  cent  of  West 
Coast  consumption." 

There  are  those  who  believe  a  deal  with  the 
Russians  would  enhance  rather  than  detract 
from  national  security.  "From  the  stand- 
point of  foreign  policy,"  said  one  former 
Pentagon  official,  "I  would  develop  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  relations  ^It^L  *^«  ^°7*f^v: 
Wouldn't  we  want  to  have  the  Soviets  think 
of  us  as  a  customer?  Dont  forget,  there  s 
nothing  as  lovable  as  a  good  customer.  Then 
they  wouldn't  create  unnecessary  tensions. 
Soviet  natural  gas.  along  with  Algerian 
natural  gas,  which  Is  expected  to  start  w- 
rlvlng  soon,  and  Increased  gas  from  Canada 
would  begin  to  diversify  American  energy 
sources.  Impetus  for  development  of  new 
sources  domestically  Is  expected  to  come  as 
worid  oU  prices  Increase.  This  could  amelio- 
rate the  potential  balance-of-payments 
problem  troublUig  Commerce  officials. 

The  main  problem  today  seems  to  be  get- 
ting action  on  existing  proposals.  There  Is  no 
lack  of  Ideas  for  a  coordinated  energy  pro- 
gram that  could  prevent  a  supply  relation- 
ship with  the  Middle  East  from  becoming  a 
dependency  relationship. 
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MANHASSET.  LONG  ISLAND,  BUILDS 
A  RECYCLED  ROAD 


MAN'S  INHUMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 
Mr   SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks-  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
ticaUy  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly learned  of  a  new  and  imaginative  way 
of  how  the  people  of  Manhasset.  Long 
Island,  plan  to  build  a  new  road  and,  at 
the  same  time,  find  a  partial  solution  to 
the  pollution  problem. 

The  town  is  planning  to  build  a  road 
made  of  asphalt  and  recycled  glass, 
Glasphalt,  as  it  is  known,  is  an  inexpen- 
sive substance  which  has  durability  and 
practicabUity.  ,,^^11 

Manhasset  Supervisor  Michael  J.  Tully 
has  called  on  the  town's  residents  to 
collect  glass  bottles  and  bring  them  to  the 
town's  incinerator  where  they  will  be  re- 
cycled and  turned  into  glasphalt. 

This  idea  is  an  example  of  just  what 
a  community  can  do  if  it  wants  to  solve 
its  own  problems.  The  people  of  Man- 
hasset have  found  a  way  to  meet  the 
need  for  growth  and  expansion  and  at 
the  same  time  do  away  with  one  of  its 
most  pressing  plights. 

A  recent  article  in  Newsday  described, 
in  detail,  just  how  this  new  and  exciting 
idea  will  take  shape.  Because  I  believe 
the  rest  of  the  country  can  well  profit 
from  the  giant  steps  taken  by  the  people 
of  Manhasset,  I  would  like  to  include 
that  article  in  today's  Record: 

Recycled  Road  in  North  Hempstead 

(By  Bradford  W.  O'Hearn) 
Manhasset.- North  Hempstead  Town 
plans  to  become  the  first  community  in  New 
York  State  to  build  a  public  road  paved  with 
glasphalt,  a  paving  material  composed  of 
ground  glass  and  a^halt. 

Supervisor  Michael  J.  Tully  Jr.  said  at  a 
town  board  meeting  that  the  town  would 
build  the  road  at  Its  Hempstead  Harix)r  in- 
cinerator to  show  residents  how  recycled  ma- 
terials can  be  made  to  work  In  unusual  ways. 
The  road,  which  will  lead  to  the  town's  re- 
cycling center  at  the  incinerator,  is  expected 
to  be  about  70  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide. 

Tully  called  on  all  town  residents  to  col- 
lect voluntarUy  bottles  and  other  glass  con- 
tainers to  be  used  In  the  glasphalt  mixture. 
Tully  could  not  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
glasphalt  road  but  Felix  Andrews,  commis- 
sioner of  public  works,  said  the  glasphalt 
Itself  should  not  cost  more  than  $350.  An- 
drews estimated  that  four  to  five  tons  of 
glass  would  be  needed  to  construct  the  road. 
TvUly  said  the  month  of  April  would  be 
designated  North  Hempstead  Environmental 
Action  Month  In  an  effort  to  get  local  groups 
to  participate  In  the  collection  of  glass.  The 
glass  will  be  collected  at  the  recycling  center 
and  at  the  town's  Incinerator  on  Denton 
Avenue  In  New  Hyde  Park. 

The  glasphalt  process  was  developed  by  re- 
searchers at  the  university  of  Missouri  In 
Rolla  Mo.,  and  has  been  used  experlmentaUy 
in  about  15  communities  across  the  nation. 
Tully  said  he  hoped  that  If  glasphalt  could 
be  used  successfully  it  might  help  to  reduce 
the  town's  need  for  Its  rapidly  diminishing 
landfill  areas.  He  said,  "Glass  comprts^  42 
per  cent  of  our  incinerator  residue  and  Its 
removal  would  considerably  reduce  our  land- 
fill requirement." 

John  H.  Abrahams  Jr.,  envlronmentol  di- 
rector of  the  Glass  Container  Manufacturers 
Institute  Inc.,  said  that  sophisticated  separa- 
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tlon  systems,  as  yet  undeveloped,  would  be 
needed  to  separate  glass  from  incinerator 
residue  on  a  large  scale.  A  small  experimental 
separator  Is  expected  to  be  operating  In 
Franklin,  Ohio,  In  the  fall.  Abrahams  also 
said  It  waa  unlikely  that  glass  would  ever 
replace  stone  aggregate  In  paving  materials 
on  a  large  scale  since  mM'e  than  one  billion 
tons  of  aggregate  are  used  In  roads  each  year 
and  the  total  yearly  output  of  all  glass  manu- 
facturers Is  only  10,000,000  tons. 

Richard  L.  Cheney,  president  of  the  glass 
institute,  said  that  studies  of  the  glasphalt 
now  In  use  showed  It  to  be  as  good  or  better 
than  stone.  "It  holds  up  better  than  lime- 
stone and  retains  Its  nonskld  characteristics 
much  longer,"  he  said.  He  also  noted  that 
since  glass  holds  heat  longer  than  stone, 
glasphalt  might  be  used  during  cold  periods 
when  regular  asphalt  cannot  be  laid. 


WORLD  PEACE  TAX  FUND  ACT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  deadline  for  the  filing  of  income  tax 
returns  in  the  United  States.  My  col- 
leagiie  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
and  I,  along  with  eight  of  our  colleagues, 
are  taking  this  opportunity  to  introduce 
legislation  which  we  believe  is  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  this  Nation's  tax  sys- 
tem. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fimd  Act,  as  our 
bill  is  called,  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  establish  conscientious 
objector  status  for  taxpayers  identical 
to  that  established  presently  under  our 
Selective  Service  laws.  Under  this  act, 
any  man  or  woman  in  the  country  who 
felt  he  or  she  could  not,  in  good  con- 
science, contribute  to  military  expendi- 
tures would  have  the  option  of  having 
their  tax  dollars  routed  instead  to  peace- 
related  activities. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  in  this 
body  and  throughout  the  Nation  that 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  our  citi- 
zens are  so  strongly  compelled  to  resist 
violence  that  participation  in  war  In  any 
form  Is  morally  and  religiously  intoler- 
able. What  our  laws  have  not  yet  recog- 
nized is  that  many  of  these  citizens  are 
equally  opposed  to  seeing  their  tax  dol- 
lars spent  on  implements  of  death  and 
destruction. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fimd  Act  rec- 
ognizes this  moral  conviction  and,  with- 
out lowering  anyone's  total  tax  bill,  re- 
moves the  great  dilemma  now  facing 
conscientious  objectors — to  disobey  their 
own  beliefs  or  to  disobey  the  laws  of  their 
country? 

The  original  authors  of  this  measure 
are  to  be  highly  praised  for  their  con- 
tribution to  this  very  important  effort 
Among  those  responsible  for  the  draft- 
ing of  this  legislation  were  David  R.  Bas- 
sett,  MX>.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Joseph 
L.  Sax  and  Q.  Joseph  Vining,  members 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School 
faculty  and  Michael  P.  Hall,  a  law  stu- 
doit  there. 

Joining  Mr.  Rosenthal  and  me  in 
spcsisoring  this  bill  are  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Abzttg.  Mr.  Binchaii. 
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Mr.  CoNTXRS,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Ryan. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  summary  of  the  legislation, 
followed  by  the  text  of  the  bill  and  other 
related  material: 

SCMMAHT 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  proposes 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
contribution  to  military  spending  for  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  who  are  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  participation  In  war,  and  that  a 
Fund  be  established  to  receive  and  distrib- 
ute to  qualtfled  peace-related  activities  the 
portion  of  such  Individuals'  tax  payments 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  military  spend- 
ing. The  remainder  of  qualifying  Individ- 
uals' Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  would  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the  U.S. 
Treasxiry,  to  be  spent  only  for  non-military 
purposes. 

The  Act  gives  relief  to  those  citizens  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  in  war, 
who  are  presently  forced  to  violate  their  be- 
liefs by  participating  In  war  through  tax 
payments.  There  Is  considerable  precedent 
for  such  relief.  The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  long  recognized  and  accommodated 
the  beliefs  of  conscientious  objectors.  Tax 
exemptions  have  been  provided  for  certain 
religious  groups  to  avoid  violation  of  their 
religious  and  conscientious  beliefs. 

The  requested  tax  relief  for  conscientious 
objectors  will  not  open  the  "floodgates"  to 
similar  relief  for  other  groups.  The  con- 
scientious objector's  request  for  tax  relief  is 
exceptionally  compelling  because  It  Is  moti- 
vated by  the  widely-held  and  long-estab- 
lished fundamental  religious  and  moral  man- 
date— "Thou  Shalt  not  kill." 

The  Act  provides  taxpayers,  who  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  war  and  who  might 
otherwise  feel  compelled  to  undertake  lUegal 
tax  resistance,  with  a  means  of  making  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  world  peace  con- 
sistent with  their  obligations  of  citizenship. 
It  Is  particularly  important  that  the  Act 
extends  the  opportunity  for  conscientious 
objection  to  women  and  to  men  not  eligible 
for  conscientious  objector  status  under  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

The  amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  provide  that  a  qualified  tax- 
payer may  elect  to  have  bis  or  her  Federal  in- 
come, estate,  or  gift  tax  payment  trans- 
ferred to  a  special  trust  fund,  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund.  The  amendments  also  ex- 
plain how  a  taxpayer  qualifies  to  have  his  or 
her  tax  paid  to  the  I^nd.  Other  sections  of 
the  Act  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund,  and  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  eleven  Trustees  to  administer 
the  Fund.  The  Fimd  Is  modelled  after  the 
National  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  the  Na- 
tional Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund.  The 
act  provides  that  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  shall  annually  determine  and  publish 
the  percentage  of  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  which  was  spent  for  military  purposes 
in  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended.  This  percent- 
age will  be  used  to  determine  the  portion  of 
the  qualifying  taxpayer's  tax  which  shall  be 
received  by  the  Board  shall  submit  a  budget 
to  Congress  for  approval  and  appropriation, 
providing  for  channeling  of  these  monies  to 
specified  peace-related  activities.  Monies  not 
appropriated  from  the  Fund  for  expenditures 
budgeted  by  the  Board  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  use  In  subsequent  years  by  the  Board, 
subject  to  Congressional  appropriation. 
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H.R.  14414 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  t>rovlde  that  a  taxpayer  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  In 
war  may  elect  to  have  his  Income,  estate, 
or  gift  tax  payments  spent  for  non-mlUtary 
purposes;  to  create  a  Trust  Fund  (the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund)  to  receive  these 
tax  payments;  to  establish  a  World  Peace 


Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees;  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Act". 
Sec.  2.  World  Peace  Tax  Fund. 

(a)  Creation  of  trust  fund. — There  la 
hereby  established  within  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  special  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "World  Peace  Tax  Fund"  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Fund") .  The  Fund 
shall  consist  of  such  amoimts  as  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Fund  as  provided  In  this 
section. 

(b)  Transfer  to  Fund  of  Amounts  Equiv- 
alent TO  Certain  Taxes. — 

(1)  In  general. — ^There  is  hereby  trans- 
f erred  to  the  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to 
the  sxun  of  the  amounts  designated  during 
the  fiscal  year  by  Individuals  under  Section 
6099  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
for  payment  Into  the  Fund,  and  amounts 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  estate  tax  payments 
deslgrnated  for  payment  Into  the  Fund  under 
Section  2210  of  such  Code,  and  amounts  re- 
ceived during  the  year  as  gift  tax  payments 
designated  for  payment  Into  the  Fund  un- 
der section  2505  of  such  Code.  Such  amounts 
shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Fund,  and  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  purposes  provided 
in  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Method  of  Transfer. — The  amounts 
transferred  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  trans- 
ferred at  least  monthly  from  the  general 
fund  0(f  the  Treasury  to  the  Fund  on  the  ba- 
sis of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amounts,  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1),  received  In  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  that  prior 
estimates  were  In  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

Sec.  3.  Income  Tax  Payments  to  World 
Peace  Tax  FofND. 
(a)  Subchapter  A  of  Chapter  61  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
returns  and  records)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  IX — Designation  of  Income  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  Transfer  to  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund 

Sec.  6098.  Qualification  for  PASTiciPA'noN 
IN  the  Fund. 

(1)  Any  taxpayer  who  has  actually  quali- 
fied as  a  conscientious  objector  for  Selective 
Service  or  Immigration  purpoeee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  Fiuid. 

(2)  Any  taxpayer  not  covered  by  Subsec- 
tion 1  of  this  Section,  who  declares  that  he 
or  she  Is  consdentloukly  opposed  to  partlci- 
I>atlon  in  war,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act,  as  amended, 
shall  qualify  to  designate  payment  of  his  or 
her  Income  taxes  to  the  Fund,  as  provided  In 
Sec.  6099. 

(a)  Qualification  for  participation  In  the 
Fund  shall  be  demonstrated  by  an  afBrma- 
tlve  response  to  the  following  question, 
which  shall  appear  on  all  personal  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  tax  forms:  "Do  you  believe 
that  you  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation In  war,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act,  as  amended?" 

(b)  Instructions  provided  to  taxpayers  by 
the  Secretary  to  assist  them  In  filing  tax 
returns  shall  Include  an  explanation  of  the 
pvirpose  of  the  P^ind;  the  essential  features 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  pertaining  to  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  war. 

(3)  Persons  shall  acquire  the  status  of 
conscientious  objector  by  their  a£Brmatlve 
declaration  to  the  question  specified  In 
paragraph  (2a)  above,  provided,  however, 
that  the  Secretary  may  initiate  an  action 
In  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  district 
in  which  the  declaring  taxpayer  has  his  resi- 
dence, to  challenge  his  status  as  a  con- 
scientious objector. 


"Sec.  6099,  Designation  bt  Individuals. 

"(a)  In  Generai.. — Every  indlvldiial  (other 
than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  Income  tax 
liability  for  any  taxable  year  Is  $1  or  more 
may  designate  that  his  income  tax  payment 
for  that  year  shall  be  paid  Into  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  established  by  section  2  of 
the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act. 

"(b)  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Income  tax  liabilitt. — ^The  term  'in- 
come tax  liability'  means  the  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  on  an  individual 
for  any  taxable  year  (as  shown  on  his  re- 
turn) reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  (as 
shown  on  his  return)  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit), 
section  35  (relating  to  retirement  Income), 
section  38  (relating  to  certain  depreciable 
property) ,  section  40  (relating  to  work  in- 
centive program  credit) ,  and  section  41  (re- 
lating to  political  contributions). 

"(2)  Income  tax  payment. — The  term  "In- 
come tax  payment"  means  the  amount  of 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  1  paid  by  or 
withheld  from  an  individual  for  any  tax- 
able year  not  In  excess  of  his  Income  tax 
liabUlty. 

"(c)  Manner  and  time  of  designation. — 
A  designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year, 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year,  and 

(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time  of 
filing  the  return  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  1  for  such  taxable  year)  specified  In 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate." 

(b)(1)  The  table  of  contents  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item 
relating  to  part  Vin  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  61  the  following: 
"Part  IX.  DesioNA'noN  of  Income  Tax 
Payments  for  Transfer  to  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  subtitle  F  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  6096  the  following: 
"Part    IX.    Designation    of    Income    Tax 

Payments  for  Transfer  to  World  Peace 

Tax  Fund." 

"Sec.   6099.   Designation   bt   Individuals. 

(3)  The  table  of  parts  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter   61    of   such    Code    Is   amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"Part    IX.    Designation    of    Income    Tax 

Payments  for  Transfer  to  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  reH)ect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1971. 
Sec  4.  Estate  Tax  Payments  to  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund. 
(a)  Subchapter  C  of  Chapter  11  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  2210.  Designation  of  Estate  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  Transfer  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund. 

(a)  In  General. — An  Individual  may  elect 
that  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  on  his 
taxable  estate  shall  be  transferred  when  paid 
to  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  established 
imder  section  2  of  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
Act. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  subchapter 
O  of  Cluster  11  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  2210.  Designation  of  Estate  Tax  Pay- 

mxnts  for  Transfer  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sectloa 
shall  apply  with  re^)ect  to  tazalHe  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1971. 
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Ssc.  6.  Got  Tax  Payments  to  Woruj  Peace 
Tax  Fund. 

(a)  Subchapter  B  of  Chapter  12  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  at  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  2505.  Designation  of  Gift  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  TRANSFER  TO  WORLD 

Peace  Tax  Fund. 
"(a)  In  General. — An  individual  may  elect 
that  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2501  shall  be 
transferred  when  paid  to  the  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  established  under  section  2  of  the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  subchapter 
B  of  Chapter  12  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  2505.  Designation  of  Gift  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  Transfer  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxaUe  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1971. 

Sec.  6.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

(a)  As  soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  may  be  practicable,  the  Comptrcriler 
General  shall  determine  and  certify  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  the  percentage 
of  all  expenditures  made  by  the  United  States 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  which  were 
made  for  a  military  purpose  (see  "Defini- 
tions", below) .  The  certification  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record  upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  Congress. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated each  year  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Fund  to  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Board 
of  Trustees  (established  by  Sec.  7)  for  obli- 
gation and  expenditxire  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  This  portion  Is 
determined  by  applying  the  percentage  fig- 
ure derived  In  subsection  (a)  above  to  the 
monies  transferred  to  the  Fund  In  each  fiscal 
year,  and  adding  to  that  sum  all  monies  In 
the  Fund  prevloxisly  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Board  of  Trustees  but  not  yet 
appropriated.  Monies  remaining  In  the  Fund 
shall  accrue  Interest  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing rate  In  long-term  government  bonds. 

(c)  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Fund  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  No 
part  of  the  money  transferred  to  the  general 
fund  under  this  subsection  shall  be  appropri- 
ated for  any  exptendlturee,  or  otherwise  obli- 
gated, for  military  purposes. 
Sec.  7.  Board  of  Trustees. 

(a)  There  Is  established  a  World  Peace  Tax 
P*und  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board")  which  shall  be  composed 
of  11  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  nine  members,  not  more  than  five  trom 
the  same  political  i»rty,  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  among  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  a  consistent  com- 
mitment to  world  peace  and  international 
friendship  and  who  have  had  experience  with 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  International  con- 
flict; and 

(2)  two  members,  who  shall  also  meet 
the  above  criteria,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  from  among  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  among  the  Members  of 
the  House.  Members  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  serve  ex  ofllclo. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years,  except  that 
the  term  of  office  for  four  members  initially 
appointed  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be 
three  years.  Members  may  serve  until  their 
successors  are  appointed,  except  that  If  any 
member  appointed  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
his  term  of  office  on  the  Board  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  time  he  ceases  to  serve  as  a 
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Member  of  Congress.  Each  member  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  for  one  ad- 
ditional term,  but  no  person  shall  serve  for 
more  than  12  years  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
Six  Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  Board  shall  not  affect  Its  powers  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made.  The 
term  of  office  of  any  person  appointed  to 
fulfill  the  unexpired  term  of  a  member  shall 
consist  of  the  unexpired  portion  of  such 
member's  term. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from 
among  Its  members. 

Sec  8.  Duties  op  the  Board. 

(a)  The  Board  may  make  payments  as 
authorized  by  Appropriation  Acts,  by  way 
of  grant,  loan,  or  other  arrangement,  under 
such  conditions  and  upon  such  terms  as  It 
considers  necessary. 

(b)  Funds  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
research  may  be  directed  to  governmental 
or  nongovernmental,  national  or  Interna- 
tional organlzatiors.  Funds  for  nondomestlc 
programs  involving  the  providing  of  goods 
and  services  shall  be  restricted  in  distribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  and  associated 
agencies. 

(c)  Activities  eligible  to  receive  money 
from  the  Board  shall  include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to: 

(1)  Research  directed  toward  developing 
and  evaluating  non-mllltary  and  non-vio- 
lent solutions  to  International  confilct; 

(2)  Disarmament  efforts; 

(3)  International  exchanges  for  peaceful 
purposes; 

(4)  Improvement  of  International  health, 
education,  and  welfare;  and 

(5)  Programs  for  providing  Information 
to  the  public  about  the  above  activities 

(d)  The  Board  shall  publish  regulations 
for  the  submission  of  applications  for  funds 
by  persons  and  agencies,  and  shall  deter- 
mine the  eligibility  of  such  persons  and 
agencies  to  receive  payments  or  loans.  Be- 
fore approving  the  application  of  any  such 
person  or  agency  the  Board  shall  determine, 
after  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  the  func- 
tions and  Mtlvltles  of  the  person  or  agency 
requesting  approval,  that  such  functions 
and  activities  have  a  non-mllltary  purpose. 

(e)  The  Board  shaU  submit  its  budget  to 
Congress  as  stipulated  In  Sec.  9,  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
annually  on  Its  activities,  and  shall  provide 
a  complete  accounting  of  all  funds  received 
and  disbursed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(f)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  Act  that  the 
Fund  shall  not  operate  to  release  money 
for  military  expenditures  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  existence  of  the  Fund,  would  other- 
wise have  been  appropriated  for  non-mlll- 
tary expenditures. 

Sec.  9.  Submission  of  Budget. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  carry  out 
the  activities  and  review  of  the  Board  which 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  If  the  Board  were  an 
agency  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government;  and  may  establish  such  re- 
quirements as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  authority  under  this  section.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  submit  its  budget,  requests  for  appro- 
priations, and  related  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress In  SMScordance  with  such  requirements 
and  procedures  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  establish. 

Sec.   10.   Powers   and   Administrative   Pro- 
visions. 

(a)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding Independent  agencies.  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
to  the  Bocutl,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman. 
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Buch  Information  as  the  Board  may  require 
to  fulfill  Its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  may  adopt,  the  Chairman  may— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  such  additional 
stafl  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  maximum  rate  permitted  by 
law  for  government  employees  or  consultants, 
on  a  per  diem  basis,  and  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  Board. 


8«c.  11.  Amnestt. 

(a)  Any  Individual  who  Incurs  or  has  in- 
curred a  civil  or  criminal  penalty  for  falling 
or  refusing  to  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  tax 
Imposed  on  him  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Income 
tax)  for  any  taxable  period  with  respect  to 
which  the  time  for  filing  a  claim  for  credit 
or  refund  of  overpayment  has  not  expired  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act  Is  granted 
amnesty  If  he — 

(1)  pays  any  tax  due  (with  Interest) 
which  he  failed  or  refused  to  pay  (on  the 
grounds  set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  (A) ) ,  and 

(2)  establishes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that — 

(A)  his  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  was  on 
the  grounds  that  all  or  a  part  of  his  tax  pay- 
ment would  be  used  by  the  United  States 
for  carrying  out  military  activities,  and 

(B)  he  would  have  made  timely  payment 
of  such  tax  and  designated  his  tax  payment 
for  payment  into  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
(estabUshed  under  section  2  of  this  Act)  If 
this  Act  had  been  In  efTect  at  the  time  of  his 
failtire  or  refusal  to  pay  the  tax. 

(b)  Whenever  any  Individual  Is  granted 
amnesty  under  subsection  (a) .  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastiry  shall  transfer  to  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  the  amount  of  any  tax  pay- 
ment made  under  subsection  (a)  by  such 
Individual,  and  remit  to  that  Individual  the 
amount  of  any  civil  penalty  (other  than  In- 
terest) for  which  amnesty  was  granted. 
Sec.  12.  DEFiNmoNS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(1)  "Military  purpose"  means  any  activity 
or  program  conducted,  administered,  or 
sponsored  by  an  agency  of  the  Government 
which  effects  an  augmentation  of  military 
forces,  defensive  and  offensive  Intelligence 
activities,  or  enhances  the  capabUlty  of  any 
person  or  nation  to  wage  war.  and 

"Expenditures  for  a  mUltary  purpose"  In- 
cludes but  Is  not  limited  to  amounts  ex- 
pended by  the  United  States  In  connection 
with— 

(A)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(B)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

(C)  the  National  Security  Council; 

(D)  the  Selective  Service  System; 

(E)  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission that  have  a  miUtary  purpose; 

(P)  activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  that  have  a  mili- 
tary purpose; 

(G)  foreign  military  aid,  and  foreign 
economic  aid  made  available  to  any  country 
for  the  purpose  of  releasing  local  funds  for 
millUry  activities;  and 

(H)  the  training,  supplying,  or  maintain- 
ing of  military  personnel,  or  the  manufac- 
ture, construction,  maintenance,  or  devel- 
opment of  military  weapons,  installations,  or 
strategies; 

(2)  "agency"  means  each  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  It  Is  within  or  subject  to  review  by 
another  agency,  but  does  not  Include — 

(A)  the  Congress;  or 

(B)  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  "person"  Includes  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  public 
or  private  organization  other  than  an  agency. 
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Sec.  13.  SEPARABiLrrY. 

If  any  section,  subsection,  or  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  ap- 
plication of  such  section,  subsection,  or  other 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Memorandum    in    Support    or    the    World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  Act 
introduction 
Many   persons   In   this   country   are   con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  of  any 
kind  or  nature  in  war.  For  some  religious 
denominations  this  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  members.  For 
example,  the  Handbook  of  the  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
urges  lt£  members : 

"To  recognize  that  the  military  system  Is 
not  consistent  with  Christ's  example  of 
redempUve  love  .  .  .  (and)  to  consider  care- 
fully the  Implication  of  paying  those  taxes, 
a  major  portion  of  which  goes  for  military 
purposes."— page  28  of  1962  Rev.  Ed. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  Is  de- 
signed to  relieve  individuals  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  In  war  from  the 
obligation  to  participate  in  war  through 
the  payment  of  taxes  for  military  spending. 
Also  It  frees  them  from  the  weight  of  con- 
science which  comes  from  breaking  the  law, 
when  they  hold  law  and  society  important. 

Freedom  of  conscience,  whatever  that 
conscience  might  be.  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
our  scheme  of  government.  The  Supreme 
Coxirt  of  the  United  States,  in  March  of  1965. 
quoted  a  statement  made  In  1919  by  Harlan 
Flske  Stone,  who  later  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court: 

"Both  morals  and  sound  policy  require 
that  the  state  should  not  violate  the  con- 
science of  the  Individual.  All  our  history 
gives  confirmation  to  the  view  that  liberty 
of  conscience  has  a  moral  and  social  value 
which  makes  it  worthy  of  preservation  at 
the  hands  of  the  state.  So  deep  Is  Its  sig- 
nificance and  vital.  Indeed,  Is  it  to  the  integ- 
rity of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature 
that  nothing  short  of  the  self-preservation 
of  the  state  should  warrant  its  violation; 
and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
state  which  preserves  Its  life  by  a  settled 
policy  of  violation  of  the  conscience  of  the 
Individual  wlU  not  in  fact  ultimately  lose 
it  by  the  process,"— Stone,  The  Conscien- 
tious Objector.  21  Col.  U.Q.  253.  269  (1919) . 

Although  not  all  persons  who  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  of  any 
kind  in  war  base  their  convictions  on  reli- 
gious training  and  belief,  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  war  appears  to  be  well  recognized  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  rellglo\is  beliefs  of 
many  people.  Speaking  of  the  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  In  this  country,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes  referred  to: 

"The  large  number  of  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try, from  the  very  beginning,  who  have  been 
unwiUlng  to  sacrifice  their  religious  convic- 
tions, and  In  particular,  those  who  have 
Ijeen  conscientiously  opposed  to  war  and 
who  woiUd  not  yield  what  they  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  their  aUeglance  to  the  will  of 
God  .  .  ."  United  States  v.  Macintosh,  283 
U.S.  605,  631  (1931). 

Certainly  to  require  significant  participa- 
tion in  war.  against  the  religious  conscience 
of  these  people,  would  violate  the  spirit  of 
the  first  amendment  protection  for  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  (See  West  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education  v.  Bamett.  319  U.S.  624 
(1943);  School  District  of  Abington  Town- 
ship V.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203  (1963);  Con- 
tran,  Tyrrell  v.  United  States,  200  F.  2d  8 
(9th' Clr.  1953),  cert,  denied  345  U.S.  910. 

Conscientious  objection  to  war  and  mUl- 
tary tralnmg  Is  deeply  Imbedded  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  country.  For  example,  the 
ratifying  conventions  of  each  of  the  six 
states  that  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
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Bill  of  Rights  In  ratifying  the  new  Constitu- 
tion approved  specific  amendments  as  a  part 
of  their  recommendation;  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island  Included  a  pro- 
vision guaranteeing  the  right  of  conscien- 
tious objection.  (See  Elliot,  Debates  on  the 
Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Vol.  3, 
p.  659,  Vol.  4.  p.  244  Vol.  1,  p.  334—36  (re- 
print of  2nd  ed.  1937) . 

A  similar  provision  was  suggested  but  re- 
jected by  the  Maryland  convention.  (See  El- 
liot at  553.)  It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  one  of  James  Madison's  proposed 
amendments  presented  to  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress  Included  the  following 
language :  "but  no  person  religiously  scrupu- 
lous of  bearing  arms  shall  be  compelled  to 
render  military  service  In  person."  Annals  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  434  (Gales 
and  Seaton,  1934) . 

During  the  debates  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, it  was  suggested  that  the  right  be 
conditioned  "upon  paying  an  equivalent." 
To  this  suggestion  Mr.  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut remarked: 

"It  Is  well  knovim  that  those  who  are  re- 
ligiously scrupulous  of  bearing  arms  are 
equally  scrupulous  of  getting  substitutes  or 
paying  an  equivalent.  Many  of  them  would 
rather  die  than  do  either  one  or  the  other. " 
Annuls  at  750. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  drop  this 
clause  altogether;  the  motion  failed  and  the 
clause  was  included  in  the  list  of  proposed 
amendments  sent  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 
The  Senate  omitted  this  provision  and  it 
never  became  a  part  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
Although  no  record  of  the  Senate  debates 
was  taken  at  the  time,  the  opposition  to  the 
proposal  in  the  House  would  Indicate  that 
the  Senate  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  to 
legislation  Instead  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment.  AnruUs  at  751. 

Although  Congress  has  recognized  the 
right  of  conscientious  objectors  to  refrain 
from  participation  in  war  and  has  enacted 
legislation  to  protect  that  right,  conscien- 
tious objectors  are  stlU  forced  to  participate 
In  war  through  the  payment  ot  taxes,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  which  goes  to  military 
spending.  Every  person  In  thU  country  who 
pays  Federal  income,  estate,  or  gift  taxes 
is  forced  to  participate  In  war  In  this  man- 
ner. They  are  forced  to  aid  in  the  equipping 
and  training  of  armies  and  In  the  purchase  of 
bombs,  ammunition,  missiles,  napalm  and 
other  Instruments  of  destruction.  This  Is  a 
significant  form  of  participation  In  war. 

Tax  refusal— refusal  to  pay  taxes  because 
the  money  was  to  be  spent  for  things  to 
which  the  taxpayers  were  conscientiously 
opposed— has  a  long  history.  Early  Christians 
refused  to  pay  taxes  to  Caesar's  pagan  tem- 
ple In  Rome.  Quakers  and  Mennonltes  re- 
fused to  pay  taxes  to  pay  for  the  war  effort 
during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  the 
Revolutionary  War.  and  the  Civil  War.  Un- 
der Gandhi's  Influence,  strugglers  for  Inde- 
pendence in  India  refused  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
British  Empire.  In  many  ways  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  and  other  attempts  of  the  colo- 
nists to  prevent  the  British  from  collecting 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  for  the  stationing  of  British  troops  In 
the  colonies  represent  slmUar  protests.  (See 
1  Malone.  &  Rauch.  Empire  for  Liberty  126- 
36  (I960)).  Just  as  pacifists  are  opposed  as 
a  matter  of  conscience  to  paying  taxes  that 
are  used  for  military  piirposes,  so  were  the 
colonists  opposed  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  paying  taxes  without  representation. 

At  the  present  time  those  who  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  any  form  of  partici- 
pation in  war  can  avoid  violating  their  con- 
science in  the  matter  of  federal  income  taxa- 
tion in  only  two  ways.  First,  they  can  care- 
fully avoid  earning  more  than  the  minimum 
income  required  by  federal  law  upon  which 
Income  taxes  must  be  paid.  Second,  they  can 
simply  refuse  to  pay  the  taxes  due,  or  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  them;  this  amounts  to  a 
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criminal  offense  which  could  result  In  a  max- 
imum sentence  of  $10,000  fine  and  one  year 
in  prison.  See  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Sec- 
tion 6502.  Such  a  penalty  could  conceivably 
be  Imposed  every  year  If  the  individual  re- 
fused to  pay  the  taxes  due  every  year.  In  spite 
of  the  possibility  of  these  extreme  conse- 
quences, many  people  take  this  route  because 
they  feel  It  Is  a  lesser  evil  than  to  violate 
their  conscience. 

To  most  American  citizens  who  wish  to 
make  substantial  contribution  to  the  life 
of  their  community  and  who  want  to  be 
law-abiding  citizens  these  are  not  feasible 
alternatives.  The  liberty  of  conscience  that 
Chief  Justice  Stone  spoke  about  Is  not  be- 
ing preserved  In  the  area  of  conscientious 
opposition  to  participation  in  war.  In  order 
to  preserve  this  liberty  of  conscience  and  to 
preserve  both  the  dignity  and  the  fairness  of 
law— to  preserve  It  In  a  spirit  Intended  by 
the  founding  fathers  and  the  drafters  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights — legislation  shotUd  be  enacted 
to  provide  a  legal  and  realUtlc  alternative  to 
participation  In  war  through  the  payment  of 
federal  Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes. 
precedent 


There  Is  sound  precedent  for  such  legis- 
lation giving  tax  relief  to  protect  religious 
and  conscientious  beliefs.  Section  1402(e) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  an 
exemption  from  payment  of  self -employment 
taxes  for  duly  ordained,  licensed  or  commis- 
sioned ministers  and  members  of  religious 
orders,  or  for  Christian  Science  Practitioners 
upon  their  filing  an  application  for  exemp- 
tion together  with  a  statement  that  they  are 
conscientiously  opposed  to.  or  because  of 
religious  principles,  they  are  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation In  an  Insurance  plan  like  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Section 
1402(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  simi- 
larly relieves  members  of  qualified  religious 
faiths,  primarily  the  Amlsh.  of  the  duty  to 
pay  the  Social  Security  tax.  By  this  Code 
provision,  enacted  In  1965,  Congress  ac- 
knowledged and  accommodated  the  conscien- 
tious objection  of  the  Amlsh  to  participation 
In  Insurance  plans.  The  tax  exemptions  pro- 
vided by  sections  1402(e)  and  1402(h)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  were  modeled  after 
the  exemption  of  conscientious  objectors 
from  the  draft. 

By  exempting  individuals  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  In  Insurance  plans 
from  payment  of  Social  Security  taxes.  Con- 
gress clearly  extended  the  principle  of  Con- 
gressional accommodation  of  conscientious 
beliefs  from  the  area  of  the  draft  to  the  area 
of  taxation.  Thus  Congressional  precedent 
for  tax  relief  to  accommodate  the  beliefs  of 
conscientious  objectors  to  war  Is  firmly  estab- 
lished. Congress  has  recognized  both  the 
right  not  to  participate  In  war  and  the  right 
of  a  tax  exemption  to  avoid  participation  In 
a  program  to  which  the  tax-payer  Is  con- 
scientiously opposed. 

The  proposed  tax  accommodation  for  con- 
scientious objectors  to  war  recognizes  the 
unique  and  long-acknowledged  right  of  an 
Individual  to  refrain  from  participation  In 
war.  It  reflects  an  honest  acknowledgment 
that  payment  of  taxes  for  military  spending 
Is  a  slgnlflcant  and.  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors. Intolerable  form  of  participation  In  war. 
The  proposed  special  tax  status  for  conscien- 
tious objectors  is  a  necessary  device  to  avoid 
forcing  their  participation  In  war. 

The  tax  treatment  asked  for  conscientious 
objectors  is  less  exceptional  than  that  pres- 
ently granted  by  sections  1402(e)  and  1402 
(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Those 
sections  allow  Individuals  "conscientiously 
opposed"  to  Social  Security  Insurance  to  be 
entirely  exempted  from  payment  of  a  portion 
of  their  tax.  In  contrast,  the  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Act  does  not  propose  exemptions 
from  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  conscien- 
tious objector's  tax.  Under  the  Act,  a  con- 
scientious objector  is  still  required  to  pay 
his  entire  tax.  The  Act  merely  provides  that 
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an  appropriate  portion  of  the  tax  may  be 
diverted  from  mUitary  spending  to  non- 
military  peace-related  activities. 

Like  the  exemption  from  payment  of  the 
Social  Security  tax,  the  proposed  tax  accom- 
modation for  conscientious  objectors  Is  based 
on  religious  and  conscientious  belief.  The 
conscientious  objector  to  war  has  a  com- 
pelling justification  for  the  special  tax  status 
he  seeks.  His  concern  Is  fundamental.  He  asks 
not  to  be  forced  to  Join  In  the  deliberate 
killing  of  his  fellow  men.  His  desire  not  to 
participate  in  war  and  killing  through  any 
means.  Including  taxation,  is  based  upon  a 
widely  acknowledged  religious  and  moral 
principle.  Observance  of  the  principle  Is  es- 
sential to  the  Integrity  of  the  individual.  By 
forcing  the  conscientious  objector  to  war  to 
contribute  to  mUltary  spending.  Congress 
presently  forces  him  to  violate  his  conscience 
and  severely  denies  his  right  of   religious 

freedom.  ,     ^, 

The  tax  acconunodatlon  of  conscientious 
objectors  would  be  an  affirmative  gestiu^ 
which  would  benefit  society  as  well  as  the 
individual  taxpayer.  Especially  today,  when 
a  faint  hope  of  world  peace  precariously 
counterbalances  the  threat  of  unspeakable 
destructive  wax,  it  is  Important  to  society 
that  the  moral  principle,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  which  underlies  the  consclentloijs  ob- 
jector's attitude  towards  war,  be  firmly  and 
repeatedly  asserted. 

Fundamental  fairness  requires  that  the 
opportunity  for  making  this  affirmative  ges- 
ture for  world  peace  and  against  killing  be 
extended  to  all  people — not  Just  those  draft- 
age  males  who  qualify  for  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  under  the  Selective  Service 
laws.  Therefore  another  Important  aspect  of 
this  act  is  that  it  offers  women  and  children 
an  opportunity  constructively  to  demon- 
strate their  opposition  to  war  through  for- 
mal conscientious  objection— an  opportunity 
which  at  present  Is  open  only  to  draft-age 
men. 

The  proposed  tax  accommodation  for  con- 
scientious objectors  Is  required  by  uniquely 
compelling  justifications.  Granting  thU  spe- 
cial tax  status  to  conscientious  objectors 
win  not  open  the  floodgates  to  other  groups 
who  claim  to  be  "conaclentloxasly  opposed" 
to  various  uses  of  their  tax  dollars,  becaiise 
the  concern  of  the  conscientious  objector  is 
so  fundamental,  so  vrtdely  acknowledged, 
and  so  essential  to  the  integrity  of  Individu- 
als and  our  society. 

The  contemplated  tax  treatment  of  con- 
eclentlous  objectors  does  not  establish  a 
precedent  for  individual  earmarking  of  tax 
dollars.  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  will  receive,  for  subsequent  chan- 
neling to  appropriate  peace-related  activi- 
ties, a  portion  of  the  Fund's  monies.  This 
portion  represents  a  sum  of  all  qualifying 
Individuals'  Income,  estate,  or  gift  tax  pay- 
ments, multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  last 
year's  Federal  budget  devoted  to  military 
spending.  The  spending  decisions  of  the 
Trustees  require  Congressional  approval  and 
appropriation.  Congress  retains  power  over 
spending  of  the  conscientious  objector's 
taxes.  The  taxpayer  who  qualifies  as  a  con- 
scientious objector  can  only  decide  that  his 
tax  dollars  will  not  be  spent  for  one  specific 
purpose— military  spending.  Distribution  of 
monies  by  the  Board  to  qualified  peace- 
related  organizations  finds  precedent  in  the 
qualified  distribution  requirements  for  pri- 
vate fovmdatlons  under  Section  4942  of  the 

Code. 

In  summary,  the  conscientious  objector's 
uniqueness  rests  first,  in  the  long  tradition 
of  Congressional  respect  for  and  accommo- 
dation of  conscientious  objectors  to  war. 
Second,  the  standards  for  determination  of 
conscientious  objector  status  have  been 
tried,  proven,  and  refined  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  conveniently  provide 
stringent  and  reliable  requirements  for  de- 
termining conscientious  objector  status  for 
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tax  purposes.  Third,  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector to  war  bases  his  requesrt  for  special 
tax  treatment  on  a  widely-held  long-estab- 
lished fundamental  religious  and  moral  be- 
lief. Fourth,  the  declaration  of  consclentlouB 
objection  for  tax  purposes  Is  an  affirmative 
and  constructive  act  which  could  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  world  peace. 

The  great  Interest  of  Individuals  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  fundamental  religious 
beliefs  should  weigh  most  heavily  against 
the  public  interest  In  minimizing  exceptions 
to  the  general  tax  laws.  If  the  Interest  of  the 
Amlsh  In  not  participating  in  Social  Secu- 
rity insurance  was  sufficient  to  outweigh  this 
public  Interest,  the  compelling  Interest  at 
the  conscientious  objectcw  to  war  sbotild 
also  outweigh  It. 


evtbctiveness 
Individuals    conscientiously     opposed    to 
war  wtil  be  excused  from  tax  contribution  to 
military  spending  and  thereby  from  a  sig- 
nificant form  of  participation  In  war.  The 
tax  doUars  diverted  from  military  spending 
will  be  used  to  promote  world  peace.  It  Is 
recognized  that  because  of  the  nation's  tax 
collection  and  budgeting  process,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  may  not 
markedly   reduce    the   money   available   for 
military  spending.  A  serious  curtailment  of 
military   spending   would   result   only   If   a 
great   many   taxpayers   participated   in   the 
Fund,  thereby  caUlng  for  a  major  shift  in 
national  priorities.  The  miUtary  will  get  the 
funding  it  requests  until  the  success  of  the 
Fund  helps  persuade  taxpayers  and  Congress 
to  reduce  the  priority  of  military  spenxling. 
At  present,  many  consclentio\is  objectors 
ape  so  determined  to  change  this  country's 
priorittee  that  they  have  refused  to  pay  their 
taxes.  As  an  alternative  to  forcing  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  pursue  this  difficult  and 
unpopular  course,  this  bill  offers  the  con- 
scientious objector  a  v?ay  of  making  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  world  peace  In  place  of 
contributing  to  mlUtary  spending.  The  Fund 
win  provide  a  constructive  means  of  citizen's 
protest  for  Its  contributors.  The  Fund  will 
draw  the  attention  of  every  taxpayer  to  the 
percentage  of  American  tax  dollars  going  to 
military  spending.  It  vsrlll  encourage  Congress 
to  recognize  this  percentage  by    publication 
of  the  Fund's  annual  reports.  At  present,  for 
the  most  part,  no  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
government   to  separate   military   spending 
from  other  spending.  Individual  taxpayers, 
m  making  out  their  annual  returns,  will  be 
forced  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  can 
conscientiously  contribute  to  mlUtary  spend- 
ing. Those  who  become  conscientious  objec- 
tors for  tax  purposes  will  be  voicing  a  signif- 
icant vote  against  military  policy.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  ntmaber  of  contributors  to 
the  Fund,  the  amount  of  money  contributed, 
and  the  expenditures  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
published   and   reported   to   Congress   each 
year. 

Many  conscientious  objectors  would  like 
to  take  a  firmer  stand  than  that  provided 
by  this  Act  In  opposition  to  their  country's 
mlUtary  operations,  but  In  view  of  the  politi- 
cal constraints  Imposed  on  them  as  a  minor- 
ity, they  support  the  Fund  as  a  meaning- 
ful, though  not  entirely  satisfactory  means 
of  working  for  world  peace. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  amendments 
and  the  organization  of  the  Fund  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  their  goals  with  a  mini- 
mum of  administrative  effort.  The  Individual 
taxpayer  Is  given  the  Initial  responsibility 
for  determining  whether  he  or  she  Is  eligible 
for  conscientious  objector  status.  A  taxpayer 
who  Is  already  classified  as  a  conscientious 
objector  for  Selective  Service  or  Immigration 
purposes  Is  automatically  eligible.  A  taxpay- 
er, regardless  of  age  or  sex,  who  files  a  dec- 
laration of  conscientious  opjijosltlon  to  war. 
Is  eligible.  False  statements  knowingly  made 
In  declaring  conscientious  objector  status  are 
grounds  for  prosecution  for  perjury.  WlUfull 
abuse  of  this  claim  of  eUglbUlty  will  there- 
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foc«  b«  dlaoounged.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Servloe  may  conduct  an  examination,  "For 
ttie  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctnees 
of  any  retiim,"  according  to  Section  7602  of 
ttie  Code.  Language  In  that  section  is  broad 
enough  to  aUow  review  of  a  declaration  of 
consdentloua  objection  to  war.  In  fonniilat- 
ing  requirements  for  conscientious  objectoc 
status  and  In  reviewing  returns  of  conscien- 
tious objectors.  It  Is  expected  that  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  will  rely  primarily  on 
60  U.S.C.  App.  466(J),  Which  exempts  con- 
scientious objectors  from  mlUtary  service, 
and  Judicial  Interpretations  thereof.  Final 
rulings  by  the  IBS  against  the  taxpayer's 
status  as  a  consdentloiis  objector  are  ap- 
pealable to  the  United  States  District  Court. 

The  Fund  Itself  will  be  self-sufficient.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  commitment  of  the  Fund's 
Trustees  to  world  peace  and  their  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  will  make  the  Fund 
self-pollclng  so  that  contributors  and  other 
taxpayers  and  Congress  wlU  have  faith  in  It, 
and  It  will  accomplish  the  goals  set  for  It.  The 
operating  expenses  of  the  Fund  will  be  paid 
out  of  the  money  the  Fund  receives  from 
taxpayers.  Because  the  Fund  will  encourage 
people  who  presently  refuse  to  pay  their 
taxes,  to  pay  these  taxes,  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  Fund  will  be  offset  by  the  addi- 
tional tax  payments  which  the  Fund  Is  ex- 
pected to  generate. 

A  final  point  Is  that  legislative  relief  Is  the 
only  legal  avenue  available  for  resolving  the 
conscientious  objector's  dilemma  between  his 
beliefs  and  his  obUgatlons  of  citizenship. 
Conscientious  objectors  have  repeatedly  lost 
their  battle  against  war  taxes  In  the  courts. 
Despite  the  strong  constitutional  arguments 
which  can  be  made  In  their  defense,  In  def- 
erence to  Congress  the  courts  have  repeat- 
edly held  against  conscientious  objecters 
who  have  refused  to  pay  their  taxes  to  mili- 
tary spending. 

coNSTTrnTioNALrrY 
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(1)  Uniformity.  The  proposed  legislation 
conforms  with  the  requirement  of  Article 
I,  Section  8.  Clause  1  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides  "All  duties,  imports  and  ex- 
cises shall  be  uniform  throxighout  the  United 
States."  The  requirement  of  uniformity  has 
been  read  to  require  geographical  \inlformlty, 
Knowlton  v.  Moore,  178  U.S.  41  (1900); 
Brushaber  v.  Union  P.  R.  Co.. — U.S.  1  (1916); 
Fernandez  v.  Wiener,  326  U.S.  340  (1946). 

(2)  First  Amendment.  The  first  amend- 
ment provides  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  The 
proposed  tax  payment  accommodation  of  the 
religious  beliefs  of  conscientious  objectors  Is 
a  mitigation  of  a  general  requirement  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. This  Is  not  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion. 

According  to  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury,  "The  classic  example  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  free  exercise  clause  Is  the 
series  of  oases  which  have  upheld  Congres- 
sional exemption  of  conscientious  objectors 
from  military  service.  The  validity  of  this 
exemption  was  first  established  by  the  Selec- 
tive Draft  haw  Cases,  246  U.S.  366  (1918) ,  up- 
holding the  exemption  in  the  draft  law  of 
members  of  religious  sects  whose  tenets  pro- 
hibited the  man's  right  to  engage  In  war." 
The  Solicitor  General  had  argued  (p.  374) 
that  the  exemption  did  not  establish  such 
religions  but  simply  aided  their  free  exer- 
cise. The  court  considered  that  the  Congres- 
sional authority  to  provide  such  exemption 
was  so  obvious  that  It  need  not  argue  the 
point  (pp.  389-390). 

The  present  Universal  MUltary  Training 
and  Service  Act  (60  U.S.C.  app.  466(J) )  pro- 
vides. "(J)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
(seoUons  461,  463,  464,  466,  466  and  468-471 
of  this  Appendix)  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire any  person  to  be  subject  to  combatant 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 


the  United  States  who,  by  reason  of  religi- 
ous training  and  belief,  U  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any  form." 
"Participation  in  war  in  any  form"  has  been 
read  by  the  courts  to  mean  "participation 
in  any  form  In  war."  Tats  »•  VS.,  208  P. 
2d  329  (CA  8  (1963),  cert,  denied  347  U.S. 
928  (1964)).  In  U.S.  v.  Seeger,  380  U.8.  163, 
13  L.  Ed.  2d  733  (1966)  the  covirt  broadly 
interpreted  "by  reason  of  religiovia  training 
and  belief"  to  require  no  formal  religious 
training,  and  suggested  that  a  personal  moral 
code  would  be  sufficient  grounds  for  consci- 
entious objection  if  there  were  aome  other 
basis  for  the  registrant's  brtlef.  The  Seeger 
case  did  not  reach  the  constitutional  quee- 
Uon  of  whether  the  state  might  require  a  be- 
lief in  God  as  a  condition  for  exemption. 
Torcaso  v.  Walkins,  367  U.S.  488  (1961)  did 
hold  that  Maryland  could  not  require  an  oath 
attesting  to  a  belief  in  God  as  a  require- 
ment for  becoming  a  notary  public,  because 
such  a  requirement  would  constitute  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion. 

Another  example  of  the  use  of  Congres- 
sional authority  to  make  exemptions  from 
general  laws  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  is  the  exemption  from  taxa/tion  of 
religious  organizations,  property  and  activi- 
ties. These  exemptions  continue  to  be  up- 
held against  claims  that  they  have  the  effect 
of  establishing  the  religions  benefited. 
Swallow  V.  U.S.,  326  P.  2d  97  (10th  Cir.  1963). 
Zorach.  v.  Clauson,  343  U.S.  306  (1962) 
is  another  case  affirming  the  validity  of  ac- 
commodations made  by  the  state  to  allow  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  There  the  Court  up- 
held New  Tork  legislation  authorizing  public 
schools  to  release  children  one  hour  early 
every  week  for  religious  Instruction  off 
school  grounds. 

That  allowing  conscientious  objectors  to 
pay  a  portion  of  their  taxes  Into  a  non-mili- 
tary tax  fund  Is  an  accommodation  for  the 
free  exercise  and  not  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion is  made  clear  by  Sherbert  v.  Vemer, 
374  U.S.  398   (1963).  The  Court  held  there 
that   Maryland  could   not  deny  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  a  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
who  refused  to  take  a  Job  requiring  work 
on  Saturday,  the  Adventlsts'  Sabbath.  The 
Court  held  this  conditioning  of  welfare  bene- 
fits on  compromise  of  individuals'  religious 
beliefs  was  an  unconstitutional  restriction 
on  the  free  exercUe  of  religion.  Therefore, 
the  court  ordered  Maryland  to  make  accom- 
modation within  its  general  unemployment 
law.  A  conscientious  objector  who  Is  forced 
to   pay   taxes  which   help   finance   military 
spending,  is  being  denied  the  right  of  free 
exercise  of  his  religious  beliefs.  The  consci- 
entious objector's  plight  Is  worse  than  the 
Adventisit's  in  Sherbert  who  paid  a  lesser 
price  for  free  exercise  of  religion.  In  Sherbert 
the  price  exacted  by  the  state  for  religious 
freedom  was  loss  of  unemployment  benefits. 
The  oonsclentioxis  objector  who  refuses  to 
pay  taxes  is  not  only  fined  but  is  forced  to 
break  the  law  and  is  liable  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution. Contribution  to  military  spending  is 
a  significant  form  of  participation  in  war. 
It  may  be  as  offensive  to  religious  beliefs  as 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Congress  has 
accommodated  religious  beliefs  by  exempt- 
ing from  military  service  those  conscienti- 
ously opposed  to  participation  in  war.  It  Is 
a  small  step  for  Congress  to  allow  the  con- 
scientious objector  not  to  participate  in  war 
through  taxes.  Clearly,  such  an  accommoda- 
tion Is  to  aid  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
and  is  permitted,  if  not  required,  by  the  first 
amendment. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  accommodation 
for  conscientloiis  objectors  would  not  be  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  some  religions  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Rather,  the  present  dis- 
crimination against  those  who  are  forced 
to  pay  taxes  (a  portion  of  which  goes  to 
military  spending  in  violation  of  their  re- 
ligloxis  beliefs) ,  would  be  removed.  See  Sher- 
bert, p.  406.  Nor  are  the  problems  of  admin- 


istration and  the  pofBsibUlty  of  ^>unous 
claims  under  the  proposed  accommodation 
Justification  for  continuing  the  present  bur- 
dens or  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  See 
Sherbert,  p.  407. 

Despite  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  it  might  be  argued  there 
Is  an  overriding  public  Interest  which  forbids 
accommodation.  But  in  In  Re  Jenison,  376 
U.S.  14(1963)  the  Court  relying  on  Sherbert 
V.  Vemer  vacated  a  ruling  of  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  Jury  duty, 
a  primary  duty  of  all  citizens,  was  superior 
to  a  religious  belief  which  forbade  Judging 
others  and  therefore  forbade  Jury  duty.  After 
Jenison  it  Is  possible  to  argue  that  It  is  un- 
necessary to  balance  the  public  Interest 
against  the  individuals'  Interest  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  exception  to  the  general  law 
should  be  made  to  accommodate  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion.  Rather  Congress  or  the 
courts  could  simply  determine  If  an  accom- 
modation is  necessary  to  sJlow  free  exercise 
of  religion  and  if  so,  grant  It. 

(3)  The  due  process  clause.  The  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  requires  that 
tax  statutes  be  reasonable  and  apply  to  a 
reasonable  class.  However,  the  standards  of 
reasonableness  applied  to  tax  statutes  are 
more  lenient  than  those  applied  generaUy; 
only  clearly  arbitrary  tax  classifications  will 
be  struck  down.  Flemming  v.  Nestor,  363  U.8. 
603(1960);  Siruirt  v.  U.S.,  222  P.  Supp.  66 
1963);  Leeson  v.  Celebrezze.  225  P.  Supp. 
527  (1963).  Therefore  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
classification  proposed  by  these  amendments 
would  be  found  unreasonable,  especially  since 
the  clasalflcatlon  is  the  same  which  has  long 
been  accepted  as  reasonable  for  draft  exemp- 
tion purposes. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  TO  NINTH  DIS- 
TRICT  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  second  weekly  re- 
port on  "Crime  and  Criminal  Justice  in 
the  United  States": 

Washinoton   Report   of   Congressman   Lee 
Hamilton 

(EorroB's  Note. — ^Thls  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  weekly  reports  on  crime  and  crim- 
inal Justice  in  the  United  States.) 

The  criminal  Justice  system  Is  increasing- 
ly hard-pressed  Just  to  contain  the  increasing 
crime  rates,  let  alone  reverse  the  trend.  To 
make  progress,  the  system  must  be  reshaped 
and  strengthened. 

The  system  Includes  the  police,  the  courts 
and  the  correctional  facilities  (prisons).  It 
can  work  better  than  it  does,  but  most  ex- 
perts agree  that,  by  Itself,  it  cannot  turn 
the  rising  tide  of  crime  across  this  country. 
The  system's  shortcomings  are  Illustrated  by 
these  facts: 

Barely  one  In  every  nine  crimes  which  are 
reported  results  In  a  conviction  (and  most 
crimes  go  unreported) . 

Far  in  excess  of  one-half  the  number  of 
robbery  cases  are  not  prosecuted,  usually 
because  of  Inadequate  evidence. 

Long  delays  in  trials,  now  commonplace, 
weaken  the  deterrent  of  swift  and  certain 
conviction. 

More  than  40,000  different  law  enforce- 
ment Jurisdictions  In  the  U.S.  make  poUce 
efficiency  hard  to  achieve. 

Twice  as  much  is  spent  In  this  country 
on  tobacco  as  on  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. 


Only  two  Federal  prisons  have  been  buUt 
ilnoe  World  War  n. 

The  criminal  Justice  system's  three  com- 
Donents  are  highly  interdependent.  PoUce. 
courts  and  correction  systems  must  each 
function  efficiently  or  the  whole  system 
breaks  down.  If  the  poUce  don't  capture  of- 
fenders, prosecuters  cannot  prosecute.  If  the 
nrosecuters  cannot  get  convictions.  poUce 
ire  frustrated  in  their  efforts.  If  the  prisons 
do  not  rehabilitate,  then  more  persons  capa- 
ble of  crime  are  at  large. 

The  policeman  is  the  first  Une  of  defense 
in  the  effort  to  control  crime.  We  expect  him 
to  be  a  law  enforcer,  lawyer,  scientist,  social 
worker,  community  relations  expert,  mar- 
riage counselor,  traffic  director  and  sharp- 
Bhooter.  We  expect  him  to  stop  speeders,  dis- 
arm robbers,  sober  drunks,  get  cats  out  of 
trees,  stop  riots,  guard  banks,  check  park- 
ing meters  and  Instruct  chUdren  to  obey  the 
law  We  expect  the  policeman  to  accomplish 
all  of  this  with  long  hours,  Uttle  training. 
Inadequate  pay,  and  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
limb.  He  is  expected  to  deal  wtlh  people 
at  their  worst,  when  tensions  nm  high  and 
violence  often  erupts. 

One  important  step  to  strengthen  the  po- 
lice is  to  reUeve  officers  of  duties  which  have 
little  to  do  with  crime  control  and  are  not 
the  best  \ise  of  their  time,  such  as  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  habitual  drunkard,  and  the 
bookie.  The  policeman  shoiild  not,  for  exam- 
ple, waste  his  professional  skill  enforcing 
safety  codes  and  registering  automobUes  and 
pets. 

To  control  crime,  every  effort  m\ist  be  made 
to  professionalize  poUce  by  liUtlatlng  high- 
er educational  standards  and  contlnuoxis 
training.  This  is  not  inexpensive,  but  today 
the  average  American  pays  about  $16  for  all 
police  services,  and,  even  If  we  doubled  the 
budget  for  the  police,  it  would  cost  about 
one-thirtieth  of  our  annual  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

A  major  objective  should  be  to  Improve  the 
strength  .and  caliber  of  police  manpower. 
Qualifications  must  be  upgraded,  pay  m- 
creased,  training  programs  expanded,  and 
partisan  politics  eliminated.  Special  atten- 
tion Is  needed  to  Improve  poUce  relations 
with  the  community,  to  Improve  the  facili- 
ties and  techniques  of  police  management 
through  modern  communications,  records 
and  equipment,  and  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  various  police  forces  to  pool  services  and 
functions. 

Programs  such  as  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  (LEAA)  are  beginning  to 
achieve  these  aims.  Through  direct  grants 
to  local  units  for  training.  equliMnent  and 
such,  Ninth  District  police  and  sheriff's  de- 
partments received  $7,851  for  twenty  im- 
provement projects  in  1969,  $123,465  for  forty 
projects  in  1970,  and  $505,146  for  forty-eight 
projects  in  1971. 
Next:  The  Prison  System. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Integration— Is  It  A  No- Win  Education 
Policy  fob  Blacks?  • 


INTEGRATION— IS     IT     A     NO-WIN 
EDUCATION  POLICY  FOR  BLACKS? 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bril- 
liant legal  mind  of  Derrick  A.  Bell,  Jr., 
produced  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
statement  on  legal  policies  involved  in 
school  integration  for  the  recent  Na- 
tional Policy  Conference  on  Education 
for  Blacks  held  in  Arlington,  Va.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  most  able 
analysis  of  the  legal  implications  and 
requirements: 


(By  Derrick  A.  BeU  Jr.)  •• 

Well,  son,  I'U  tell  you : 

Life  for  me  ain't  been  no  crystal  stair. 

It's  had  tacks  in  it 

And  splinters. 

And  boards  torn  up. 

And  places  with  no  carpet  on  the  floor — 

Bare  .... 

liANCSTON  Hughes.^ 

The  opening  lines  of  Hughes'  famous 
poem.  "Mother  to  Son",  convey  a  sense  of 
the  deep  weariness  that  those  of  us  sincere- 
ly concerned  about  providing  quality  school- 
ing for  black  chUdren  feel  as  we  read,  al- 
most two  decades  after  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,'  that  whUe  two-thirds  of  Ameri- 
cans support  the  concept  of  desegregated 
public  schools.  69  per  cent  oppose  busing 
as  a  means  of  achieving  that  long-sought 

goal." 

The  seemingly  contradictory  findings  pose 
less  a  paradox  than  a  problem.  De^ite  the 
growing  racial  Isolation  In  the  country's 
housing  patterns  which  render  effective 
school  desegregation  impossible  without 
btislng,  there  is  no  paradox  in  the  survey 
conclusions.  To  the  contrary,  these  findings 
reflect  only  the  most  recent  manifestation  of 
a  predictable  pattern  of  white  America's 
racial  behavior,  the  historical  formvaa  for 
which  is:  (a)  a  pubUc  posture  in  harmony 
with  the  nation's  traditional  democratic 
Ideals,  whUe  (b)  continuing  actual  racial 
policies  that  maintain  blacks  In  a  subordi- 
nate and  oppressed  status. 

The  phenomenon  Is  not  limited  to  schools, 
but  there  Is  perhaps  no  other  area  in  which 
It  is  more  apparent,  or  where  It  has  more  con- 
sistently served  to  frustrate  the  hopes  and 
ambitions  of  black  parents  seeking  to  ob- 
tain for  their  chUdren  what  since  the  deci- 
sion in  Brown  has  been  denominated  as  an 
"equal  educational  opportunity".* 

It  may  provide  some  perspective  If  little 
comfort  to  those  embroiled  in  staying  off  to- 
day's antl-buslng  crusade  to  recall  that  white 
resistance  to  Integrated  schools  did  not  be- 
gin in  1954,  but  176  years  earlier.  In  1787, 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  which  was 
then  establishing  the  first  public  schools  to 
ensure  the  education  of  the  poor,  Ignored  a 
petition  submitted  by  Prince  HaU  and  others 
seeking  schools  for  black  children." 

A  century  later  in  1809  The  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  honor  the  "equal"  portion  of  its 
barely  three-year-old  "separate  but  equal" 
doctrine  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,*  upholding 
the  decision  of  a  Georgia  school  board  to 
close  its  black  high  school  while  continuing 
to  offer  a  high  school  education  to  white  stu- 
dents." It  later  affirmed  the  "separate"  aspect 
by  approving  a  Kentucky  statute  forbidding  a 
private  school  from  operating  on  an  inte- 
grated basis.'  Both  decisions  asserted  con- 
cern for  the  educational  welfare  of  black 
children. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  Century,  black 
parents  filed  dozens  of  lawsuits  to  obtain 
public  schooling  for  their  children  on  any 
basis,  then  petitioned,  litigated  and  protest- 
ed to  equalize  or  integrate  their  local  schols.' 
Suits  to  provide  schools  for  blacks  where 
none  existed  were  often  successfiil.  those 
seeking  Integration  generally  were  not." 

Thus,  by  the  start  of  World  War  II.  nearly 
half  the  states  stUl  either  required  (as  did 
all  Southern  states)  or  expressly  permitted 
segregation  in  their  public  schools."  That 
these  schools  were  inferior  as  well  as  sepa- 
rate states  a  truth  that  blacks  weU  knew,  but 
which  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  acknowl- 
edge fully  untu  1954."  The  confession  did 
not  lead  to  Immediate  penitence.  Resistance 
took  new  form  to  the  same  old  ends.  Racist 
passwords  have  evolved  from  "never",  to 
"freedom     of     choice",     to     "neighborhood 
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schools"  and  "busing",  but  the  basic  un- 
willingness to  accept  black  children  into  pub- 
lic schools  designated,  officially  or  unofficial- 
ly, for  whites  remains  unchanged. 

If  there  is  Uttle  solace  In  history,  there 
may  be  some  reassurance  in  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  current  cUmor  In  opposition  to 
meaningful   school   desegregation  is  in  re- 
action  to   the   growing   number  of   federal 
court  orders  requiring  Just  that.  Despite  Its 
new  personnel  specifically  chosen  to  reflect 
the  President's  conservative  view  of  the  Judi- 
cial function,  the  Supreme  Court,  alljeit  with 
some  walverlng  that  bodes  ill  for  the  fu- 
ture,"  has  protected  and  enhanced  the  War- 
ren Court  legacy  in  Brown,  and  lower  federal 
courts  under  the  never-ceasing  prodding  of 
clvU  rights  lawyers,  have  enjoined  one  eva- 
sive  scheme   after  another   In   a  alow   but 
steady  stream  of  decisions  requiring  redraw- 
ing of  school  rone  lines  and  busing  to  effec- 
tively integrate  school  systems  In  compliance 
with     the     Supreme     Court's     decision     in 
Swann.^*  Several  courts  have  become  sensi- 
tive to  the  need  to  balance  the  burden  of 
scho(d  desegregaUon  and  have  prevented  dis- 
tricts from  closing   formerly   black  schools 
where  these  faculties  could  be  \ised  In  the 
integrated  system."  Others  have  voided  poU- 
cles  that  would  make  school  assignments  on 
the  basis  of  standardized  achievement  tests." 
Formerly  white  schools  have  been  required 
to  discard  "Dixie"  and  confederate  flags  as 
school   symbols,"    arbitrary   expulsions   and 
suspensions  of  black  students  have  been  suc- 
cessfiilly  challenged,"  and  summary  dismissal 
of  black  teachers  have  been  reversed." 

In  the  most  dramatic  decUlon  of  the  year, 
a  federal  district  Judge,  as  anticipated  by^  , 
Judge  J.  SkeUy  Wright  in  Hobson  v.  Hanson  » 
several  years  ago,  has  sought  to  neutralize 
the  flight  of  whites  to  the  suburbs  by  order- 
ing the  consolidation  of  the  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia school  district  with  those  of  two  ad- 
joining counties."  The  case  Ls  on  appeal  and 
wUl  likely  reach  the  Supreme  Court  next 
year.  The  support  for  antlbusing  forees  it  has 
generated  is  apparent  now.  In  the  North, 
even  though  the  Supreme  Court  has  care- 
fully avoided  ruling  on  the  oft-presented 
Issue  whether  Brown  could  be  ^plled  to  de 
facto  aegregatlon."  scores  of  clUes  have  been 
OTdered  to  desegregate  their  sohools." 

These  decisions  have  excited  passions  In 
the  North  where  school  desegregation  had 
been  thought  a  "Southern  problem",  and 
brought  renewed  h<ve  to  a  South  almost 
beaten  down  in  its  decades-long  effort  to 
avoid  con«>liance  with  the  Brown  mandate. 
Now  with  nationwide  support,  and  using 
election-year  feare  as  a  vehicle,  IntegraUon 
opponents  seek  nothing  less  than  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  which  whUe  nominally 
aimed  at  "forced  busing",  could  serve  to  re- 
peal that  aspect  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment upon  which  the  validity  of  black  claims 
to  equality  are  mainly  based.-' 

The  threat  seems  preposterous  coming  as  it 
does  at  the  end  of  almost  two  decades  of  of- 
ten turbulent  racial  crisis  thro\igh  most  of 
which  blacks  have  made  progress.  But  it  was 
in  1876  that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (another 
Republican)  secured  the  presidency  by  prom- 
ising Democrats  that,  if  elected,  he  would 
remove  federal  troops  from  the  South,  thereby 
insuring  that  the  bloody  dlsenfranchlsement 
of  blacks— already  well  underway— could  be 
completed  without  federal  interference."  Cer- 
tainly, much  has  changed  since  1877,  but  the 
essence  of  white  racism  that  underlay  the  be- 
trayal of  black  hopes  a  century  ago  Is  all  too 
evident  in  the  public  hysteria  and  political 
posturing  around  the  busing  Issue  today. 

The  danger  is  real.  Continued  pressure  for 
school  integration  not  only  risks  the  progress 
in  this  area  made  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, but  threatens  as  weU  the  stUl  precarious 
gains  made  by  blacks  in  employment,  voting, 
housing,  and  the  other  major  areas  of  our 
lifelong  efforts  to  secure  equal  opportunities 
to  match  the  unequal  burdens  of  American 
cltlzensh^. 
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Is  the  risk  worth  It?  If  we  were  to  base 
our  answer  solely  on  the  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  education  obtained  by  black  chil- 
dren, it  wovild  be  a  cloee  question  with  an 
Increasing  number  of  black  parents  and  their 
school -aged  children  answering  with  a  re- 
sounding "No".  For  whatever  the  difficulties 
of  desegregating  the  public  schools.  It  has 
hardly  compared  to  the  hardships  endured 
by  those  black  students  who  have  actually 
obtained  "their  rights".  The  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  abuse  heaped  on  black  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  desegregated  schools  may 
have  begun  but  certainly  did  not  end  with 
the  Little  Rock  9. 

Black  children  are  harrassed  unmercifvUly 
by  white  students,  are  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled for  little  or  no  cause  (when  they  are 
not  simply  ignored)  by  white  teachers,  are 
taunted  and  Insulted,  segregated  within 
classes,  excluded  from  extractirricular  activ- 
ities, shunted  off  Into  useless  coxirses,  and 
daily  faced  with  a  veritable  battleground  of 
racial  hostility,  much  of  which  Is  beyond  the 
ability  or  willingness  of  courts  to  rectify. 
None  of  this  bares  the  least  resemblance  to 
"equal  educational  opportunity"." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  educational  achieve- 
ment level  of  black  children  attending  such 
desegregated  schools  has  not  improved  no- 
ticeably, and  even  in  those  settings  like 
Berkeley  which  are  generally  held  out  as  the 
models  of  school  Integration,  black  achieve- 
ment levels  have  been  disappointing." 

Thus,  considering  the  racial  crisis  it  has 
caused,  the  endangering  of  gains  made  by 
blacks  in  other  civil  rights  areas,  the  lack 
of  real  proof  of  educational  advantage  to 
blacks  required  to  go  the  school  with  hostile 
white,  there  is  an  overwhelming  temptation — 
not  to  quit — but  to  alter  strategy,  to  perhaps 
seek  a  compromise  on  the  "forced  busing" 
issue,  to  accept  the  reality  of  all  black 
schools,  and  trade  away  the  possibility  of 
their  Integration  in  return  for  additional 
fimds  that  might  enable  them  to  do  now  what 
they  were  unable  to  do  during  "separate  but 
equal"  days;  serve  effectively  the  educational 
needs  of  black  children." 

It  was,  after  all,  not  simply  to  go  to  school 
with  white  children,  that  the  desegregation 
cases  were  brought,  despite  the  findings  In 
Brown  and  later  that  Integrated  surround- 
ings would  enhance  the  education  of  black 
children.  It  was  because  from  bitter  experi- 
ence with  separate  but  equal,  black  parents 
and  their  lawyers  knew  that  only  by  placing 
black  children  in  white  schools  could  they 
hope  to  obtain  the  same  quality  of  education 
that  white  children  received. 

The  quality  of  schooling  received  by  blacks 
Is  far  from  perfect,  but  it  is  also  far  better 
than  it  was  back  in  1954.  Should  we  not 
consolidate  our  gains  rather  than  risk  the 
passage  during  an  election  year  of  statutes  or 
even  a  Constitutional  amendment  that  might 
erase  them?  Should  blacks  not  compromise 
on  the  school  Integration  issue  while  whites 
seem  so  anxious  to  spend  substantial  sums 
of  money  as  "educational  ransom"  for  their 
children? 

There  are  at  least  two  factors  that  miist 
be  discussed  before  an  answer  can  be  given: 
(1)  Is  it  racially-mixed  schools  that  provide 
the  basis  for  contemporary  white  resistance 
or  integration-cum-busing  plans?  (2)  Are 
there  alternatives  to  school  integration  that 
offer  a  brighter  hope  of  quality  education 
to  black  children? 

The  first  question  is  easy  enough  to  answer. 
White  resistance  to  Integrated  schools  is  little 
different  in  effect  than  that  to  fair  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blacks,  or  to  their 
proper  representation  on  school  boards,  or 
Jury  panels,  or  their  residence  in  the  house 
next  door.  The  principle  is  supported,  but 
the  practice  is  avoided  and,  when  necessary, 
opposed.  The  North  favored  school  desegrega- 
tion as  long  as  it  was  taking  place  in  the 
South.  Decent  housing  for  blacks  is  a  worth- 
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while  goal,  but  not  in  the  suburbs  where  its 
presence  may  threaten  the  decent  living 
environment  of  whites.  The  examples  are  end- 
less. The  message  is  the  same. 

The  relatively  Inferior  social,  economic,  or 
political  statvis  of  blacks  in  this  country 
did  not  happen  by  accident.  It  was  dictated 
and  enforced  by  the  relative  advantage  it 
provided  to  whites. 

The  status  of  blacks  cannot  be  substan- 
tively upgraded  without  threatening  and 
sometimes  causing  whites  to  surrender  their 
superior  social,  economic,  and  political  status. 
Most  whites  are  simply  unwilling  to  make  or 
even  risk  making  what  they  deem  an  luifair 
sacrifice.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  this  un- 
willingness expressed  In  overt  or  institutional 
actions  tending  to  perpetuate  the  subjuga- 
tion of  blacks  that  we  currently  define  as 
"racism."  It  Is  this  charaoteristic  of  American 
racial  behavolr  which  gives  continued  valid- 
ity to  Reinhold  Niebuhr's  oft-quoted  state- 
ment made  32  years  ago : 

"It  Is  hopeless  for  the  Negro  to  expect 
complete  emancipation  from  the  menial 
social  and  economic  position  into  which  the 
white  man  has  forced  him,  merely  by  trust- 
ing in  the  moral  sense  of  the  white  race.  .  .  . 
However  large  the  number  of  individual 
white  men  who  do  and  who  will  identify 
themselves  completely  with  the  Negro  cause, 
the  white  race  In  America  will  not  admit  the 
Negro  to  equal  rights  If  it  is  not  forced  to  do 
so.  Upon  that  point  one  may  speak  with  a 
dogmatism    which    all    history    Justifies.'' =» 

Blacks  have  long  known  that  whites  were 
not  going  to  eliminate  racial  bias  because  of 
their  "moral  sense",  but  the  history  Niebuhr 
refers  to  Is  instructive  as  to  the  dangers  of 
attempted  compromise  on  the  "busing  issue" 
or  indeed  on  any  aspect  of  full  equality  for 
blacks. 

By  the  1890's,  blacks  bad  lost  most  of  their 
Reconstruction  rights.  They  had  been 
stripped  of  their  voting  power,  most  were  in 
dire  economic  straits,  the  federal  civil 
rtghts  statutes  had  been  either  voided  or 
negated  by  non-enforcement,  and  with  the 
federal  troops  withdrawn,  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  "Southern  Justice". 

One  black  leader  sought  to  gain  some  bene- 
fit from  what  he  viewed  as  unchangeable  po- 
litical realities.  Booker  T.  Washington  In  his 
famous  "Atlanta  Compromise"  speech  In  1896 
called  for  black  men  to  stop  seeking  social 
equality  with  whites. 

"Cast  down  your  buckets  where  you  are", 
he  urged. 

"In  all  things  that  are  purely  social"', 
Washington  said,  "we  can  be  as  separate  as 
the  fingers,  yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all  things 
essential  to  mutual  progress." 

"The  wisest  among  my  race,"  Washington 
continued,  "understand  that  the  agitation  of 
questions  of  social  equality  is  the  extremest 
folly,  and  that  pwogress  is  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  privileges  that  will  come  to  us  miist 
be  the  result  of  severe  and  constant  struggle 
rather  than  of  artificial  forcing."* 

When  Washington  finished  the  audience 
went  wild  with  glee.  They  were  on  their  feet 
yelling.  Waves  and  waves  of  applause  dashed 
against  the  building.  But  blacks  in  the  au- 
dience are  reported  to  have  wept." 

Scholars  tell  us  that  Washington  hoped  to 
gain  support  for  education,  economic  devel- 
opment and  a  curbing  of  killings  and  maim- 
ing of  blacks  in  return  for  renunciation  of 
social  and  political  equality.  As  we  know,  he 
obtained  none  of  these.  Lynchings  and  mur- 
ders reached  new  heights.  Segregation  and 
discrimination  Increased.  The  effort  to  com- 
promise was  interpreted  by  whites  as  an  open 
invitation  to  further  aggression.^  Perhaps 
coincidentally.  the  Supreme  Covirt  the  next 
year.  Issued  its  decision  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson. 

I  thought  of  the  Washington  speech  while 
reading  of  a  black  man  who  spoke  recently 
at  a  national  antibusing  conference  in  De- 
troit. The  report  described  him  as  the  "star" 
of  the  meeting.  He  stated  his  opposition  to 
busing  and  complained  to  the  group  tbat: 
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"I'm  being  used  by  white  Federal  Judges. 
Some  people  don't  understand  that  the  hearts 
of  black  mothers  and  fathers  bleed,  too." 

He  was  given  a  standing  ovation,  punctu- 
ated by  (get  this)  yells  of  "Right  On!"»>  The 
story  is  sad.  Reading  it,  one  understands  why 
sensitive  black  men  who  witnessed  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  speech  might  weep. 

The  conclusion  is  clear.  If  blacks  decide 
to  cease  their  pursuit  of  integrated  schools,  it 
must  be  in  favor  of  a  more  viable  educa- 
tional alternative,  and  not  in  expectation 
that  whites  out  of  appreciation  will  reward 
the  surrender  with  other  concessions  that 
they  are  not  forced  to  make. 

But  whether  or  not  on  the  basis  of  com- 
promise, abandoning  school  desegregation  as- 
sumes the  availability  of  a  more  attractive 
alternative.  And  there  are  alternatives,  al- 
though experience  has  shown  that  initial 
hope  for  some  of  them  was  too  optimistic. 

COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  felt  that  programs 
of  compensatory  education  would  prove 
suitable  substitutes  to  integration  par- 
ticularly in  large  urban  areas  where  mean- 
ingful integration  would  be  difficult,  even 
without  the  massive  opposition  that  has  de- 
veloped. Plans  call  for  Injecting  special  pro- 
grams in  ghetto  schools,  hiring  extra  teach- 
ers, utilizing  the  latest  teaching  aids,  and 
generally  committing  additional  resources  to 
the  target  schools. 

Some  of  these  programs  have  been  financed 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.«  But  there 
have  been  serious  problems  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act.  Civil  Rights  groups 
have  charged  incompetent  and  corrupt  ad- 
ministration of  Title  I  has  led  to  misuse, 
waste,  and  diversion  of  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  billions  of  dollars  appropri- 
ated under  the  Act."  In  addition,  there  is 
evidence  that  school  systems  have  not.  as 
the  Act  Intended,  supplemented  target 
schools  already  receiving  an  equal  share  of 
state  funds,  but  rather  have  used  ESEA 
money  to  reduce  the  disparity  that  exists 
between  have  and  have-not  schools.  Money 
has  often  been  spent  to  spruce-up  black 
schools  so  as  to  discourage  integration,  rath- 
er than  improve  the  quality  of  education 
being  provided." 

But  even  if  efficient  and  honest  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  could  be  effected, 
there  is  serious  doubt  that  there  would  be 
enough  money  to  insiire  real  and  sustained 
effectiveness  of  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams." A  society  willing  to  deny  black  chil- 
dren a  decent  education  in  order  to  preserve 
segregation.  Is  not  likely  to  be  willing  to 
spend  three  or  four  times  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing white  children  to  improve  the  quality 
of  schooling  offered  blacks,  even  If  such  pro- 
grams kept  black  children  out  of  white 
schools. 

TUrnON    GRANTS 

There  is  a  similar  problem  threatening  the 
future  of  tuition  grants.  A  few  years  ago 
educators  were  excited  by  the  possibility  that 
the  quality  of  education  provided  the  poor 
could  be  improved  by  stimulating  competi- 
tion between  existing  public  schools  and 
private  schools."*  Parents  would  receive  "tui- 
tion vouchers"  which  could  be  cashed  at  the 
school  where  they  decided  to  enroll  their 
child.  The  parent  would  become  the  customer 
in  a  real  sense,  and  schools  would  theoret- 
ically become  more  sensitive  to  satisfying 
the  educational  needs  of  the  children  en- 
rolled there  than  is  so  frequently  the  case 
under  the  present  system. 

But  to  be  effective,  the  poor  ghetto  parent 
must  receive  a  substantially  larger  grant 
than  well-to-do  parents  both  to  entice 
schools  to  undertake  the  more  difficult  edu- 
cational challenge  presented  by  the  ghetto 
child,  and  to  offset  the  better  off  parent's 
ability  to  supplement  his  grant  with  private 
means.  A  program  providing  a  sufficiently 
disparate  grant  to  poor  parents  would  likely 
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be  difficult  to  enact  for  political  reasons. 
A  Drogram  providing  equal  grants  to  all  par- 
ents would  provide  an  open  invitation  for 
the  middle-class  to  supplement  their  grants 
with  private  funds  and  set  up  superior 
schools  that  would  simply  perpetuate  pres- 
ent inequaUtles  in  school  systems  based  on 
wealth.  __ 

EQUALIZED    SCHOOL    rONDINO 

For  years,  educators  have  been  futllely 
ureing  state  legislators  to  eliminate  sericms 
disparities  in  funding  between  school  dis- 
trict^ amending  school  funding  formulas  that 
discriminate  against  poor  districts^  The  mat- 
ter was  taken  to  the  courts,  and  after  a  shaky 
start «  a  number  of  decisions  have  Invall- 
dated  present  plans  and  required  state  legis- 
latures to  restructure  funding  laws  to  provide 
at  least  an  equal  share  of  available  money  to 
all  districts,  vrtthout  regard  to  the  relative 
wealth  of  the  districts." 

But  even  with  the  successes  obtained  thus 
far  litigation  is  expected  to  drag  on  for  years. 
Meaningful  implementation  will  require  even 
more  years  of  legislative  debate,  manipula- 
tion, circumvention,  and  delay.  Again,  it  is 
likely  that  ghetto  schools  will  need  more  than 
equal  dollars  to  even  approach  the  quality 
of  subTirban  schools.  No  court  has  yet  recog- 
nized a  legal  right  to  any  suoh  entitlement, 
while  the  Title  I  experience  enables  a  predic- 
tion that  poorer  schools  will  be  short- 
changed If  not  by  outright  chicanery,  then 
by  the  richer  distrtcts"  superior  abUlty  to  ex- 
ercise political  muscle  with  the  legislature. 

PlnaUy,  there  is  no  proof  that  school  Input 
(dollars)  has  any  relationship  to  school  out- 
put (student  achievement),  and  indeed  no 
standard  tot  defining  much  less  measuring 
"achievement.""  School  funding  reform  is 
needed  and  appears  on  the  way,  but  it  doesn't 
represent  a  suitable  substitute  for  school  in- 
tegration as  a  means  for  insuring  a  better 
education  for  black  children. 

COMMUNTTT    COITrBOL 

As  white  resistance  to  Initegration  grew, 
black   parents   and   their   leaders,   many   of 
whom  never  enthusiastically  embraced  the 
Idea    of    sending    their    children    to    white 
schools,  changed  strategy  and  sought  decen- 
tralization and  increased  local  control  over 
the  public  schools  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
the  ever-elusive  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity for  their  chUdren.  Spokesmen  for  the 
movement  beUeve  that  if  the  black  commu- 
nity covUd  select  school  boards  that  would 
be  genuinely  concerned  about  their  responsi- 
bilities, they  in  turn  would  hire  administra- 
tors and  teachers  who  would  create  atmos- 
pheres of  mutual  respect  and  pride  In  which 
learning  oould  take  place.  Emphasizing  black 
history,  art  and  culture,  teachers,  selected 
for  their  sensitivity  to  the  special  needs  of 
black  children,  would  build  p«lde  and  coim- 
teract  the  socially-perpetuated  propensities 
for  low  self-esteem  that  sap  achievement  po- 
tential among  black  students." 

Some  experiments  In  community  control 
have  returned  Impressive  results."  But  the 
obstacles  are  overwhelming.  In  addition  to 
the  challenges  of  efficiently  administering 
such  a  project,  gaining  parental  support,  hir- 
ing effective  teachers,  securing  adequate  fi- 
nancing, there  is  the  serious  (some  would 
say  fanaitical)  opposition  of  teachers  unions 
and  other  groups  and  interests  with  strong 
vested  interests  In  the  educational  status 
quo.  Mere  mention  of  the  New  York  P.S.  201 
and  Ocean  Hill -Brownsville  experiments 
should  suffice  to  make  this  point." 

Because  community  control  projects  seem 
to  represent  a  voluntary  return  to  "separate 
but  equal"  education,  they  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive little  Judicial  assistance  from  the 
courts,  including  those  most  unwilling  to 
require  elimination  of  de  facto  school  seg- 
regation." 
In  short,  the  white  resistance  to  any  po- 
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tentially  threatening  change  in  racial  policy, 
that  retards  school  desegregation  will  also 
prove  a  barrier  to  blacks  seeking  meaningful 
control  over  ghetto  schools. 

Moreover,  community  control  seems  more 
a  result  than  a  program,  a  means  of  describ- 
ing a  status  already  achieved  more  than  a 
means  of  acquiring  it.  The  essence  of  com- 
munity control  U  the  sense  of  parents  that 
they  can  and  are  influencing  policy  making 
in  their  children's  schools  in  ways  that  are 
beneficial  to  their  children.  Parents  In  highly 
regarded  suburban  school  communities  have 
this  sense,  and  in  varying  degree,  teachers 
and  administrators  in  those  schools  convey 
an  understanding  that  their  Job  success  de- 
pends on  satisfying  not  the  school  board  or 
the  teacher  union,  but  the  parents  whose 
children  are  enrolled  in  the  school. 

Achieving  this  parental  outlook  In  urban 
ghetto  areas  where  parents  lack  the  sense  of 
power,  that  education  and  socio-economic 
status'  provide  their  suburban  counterparts, 
will  be  extremely  difficult,  even  In  the  grow- 
ing number  of  urban  areas,  where  the  per- 
centage of  black  residents  Is  steadily  rising. 

FREE  SCHOOI,S 
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The  real  pioneers  In  the  community  con- 
trol movement  have  given  up  on  the  public 
schools   entirely   and   in   recent   years  have 
established  small  private  schools  in  ghetto 
areas  '•  Moving  one  of  these  schools  from  idea 
to  reality  requires  great  dedication  Sponsors 
must  overcome  a  myriad  of  problems  includ- 
ing sUte  and  local  educational  requirements, 
health  and  safety  standards,  teacher  certifi- 
cations   and,    of    course,    ongoing    financial 
problems.  But  a  number  of  these  projects 
have  moved  beyond  the  ejq>erlmental  stage, 
and  have  achieved  not  merely  survival  but 
Impressive  academic  success.  Perhaps  signif- 
icantly, many  of  these  schools  begun  deep  in 
black  communities  for  black  chUdren.  have 
waiting  lists  of  white  chUdren  whose  parents 
are  more  than  wUllng  to  pay  to  have  their 
children   share   in   the   innovative   and   in- 
tegrated   educational    programs    that    often 
characterize  free  school  projects. 

But  again,  almost  by  d^nltlon,  free 
schools  are  small  and  require  a  degree  of  com- 
mitment, competence  and  courage  which 
would  be  difficult  to  mass  produce  for  the 
mUUons  of  black  children  whose  schooUng 
continues  to  reflect  a  separate  and  highly  un- 
eqvial  character. 

These  are  the  major  alternatives  to  inte- 
grated public  schools  for  black  children.  How 
viable  are  they  now  that  blacks  in  growing 
numbers  are  expressing  their  disenchantment 
with  integrated  schools,  and  seeking  as  they 
have  in  the  past  (by  choice  in  the  early 
1880's  and  by  law  after  Pleasy  v.  Ferguson) 
for  means  to  provide  quality  In  separate, 
black  schools? "  .         ,  ^,     , 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  for  relatively 
small  numbers  of  black  chUdren  there  are  al- 
ternatives to  integrated  public  schools  which 
are  both  avaUable  and  quite  attractive.  But 
none  of  them  are  attainable  by  the  masses  of 
blacks.  Indeed,  functioning  alternative  pro- 
grams often  owe  some  credit  for  their  exis- 
tence to  the  pressure  for  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

Clearly  the  mixing  of  black  and  white  chU- 
dren In  a  achort  does  ncA  guarantee  a  quaUty 
education  for  either  racial  group,  and  in 
some  situations,  the  degree  of  racial  hostUlty 
is  such  as  to  rendo:  even  the  suggestion  a 

farce.  . 

But,  one  may  ask,  if  integration  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  quality  education,  what  is  it? 
In  summary,  the  right  to  an  Integrated  edu- 
cation makes  possible  a  legal  and  political 
climate  in  which  the  potential  for  quality 
education  for  black  chUdren  can  exist  and 
grow.  This  poitential  is  not  lessened  and  may 
increase  in  the  face  of  white  opposition  and 
hoartUlty. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  be 
concerned  about  the  racial  fears,  violence  and 
barrassment    that   frequently    mars   public 


school  integration  efforts.  But  it  would  be  a 
surprise  if  these  schools  did  not  mirror  the 
racial  antagonism  of  their  communities.  So- 
ciologist Nathan  Qlazer  suggests  in  a  recent 
article  that  racial  clashes  among  students  in 
Integrated  schools,  and  the  tendency  of  black 
and  white  students  to  remain  separated  in 
non-classroom  activity,  is  an  indication  that 
school  integration  has  faUed.  or  at  leaat  is 
not  worth  pursuing.** 

But  while  school  officials  must  do  more  to 
cope  with  racial  harrassment,  and  courts 
could  certainly  be  more  explicit  about  respon- 
sibUtties  in  this  area  when  writing  Integra- 
tion orders,"  It  is  not  necessary  that  blacks 
and  whites  attending  Integrated  schools  love 
one  another,  or  even  get  along  very  well. 
Given  the  status  of  race  relations  in  our  soci- 
ety, this  would  take  a  miracle.  Indeed,  It  is 
little  short  of  miraciUoua  that  there  are  as 
many  Interracial  friendships  as  exist,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the 
greatly  feared  interracial  romances."^ 

Education  is  more  than  achievement  out- 
puts on  standardized  test  results.  Education 
should  prepare  students  for  living.  In  the 
Integrated  school  setting,  whatever  the  aca- 
demic value  of  blacks  learning  with  whites  or 
vice  versa,  the  two  groups  are  forced  to  cope 
with  the  very  real  problem  of  racial  hoetUity, 
fear,  and  ignorance  Imposed  on  them  by  the 
society  in  which  they  so  soon  will  have  to 
take  their  places.  One  might  even  say  that  to 
the  extent  there  are  no  racial  conflicts,  to 
that  extent  there  is  no  worthwhile  prepara- 
tion for  living  in  America  as  it  Is,  and  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  for  a  long  time. 

The  damage  that  can  be  done  to  chUdren 
in  these  encounters,  particularly  black  chU- 
dren who  can't  flee  to  the  subtirbs,  should 
not  be  underestimated."  Often,  for  example, 
the  harm  resulting  from  suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion for  some  racial  Indiscretion — real  or 
imagined — is  permanent.  But  is  this  risk  of 
harm  any  worse  than  that  e^)erienced  by 
so  many  black  students  over  so  many  years 
in  segregated  institutions  administered  by 
men  like  Dr.  Bledsoe,  the  classic  example  oS 
this  genre  portrayed  so  memOTably  and  ac- 
curately in  Ralph  EUlson's  novel,  "Invisible 
Man"?  =^  . 

The  honest  among  those  who  experienced 
the  dictatorial  atmosphere  that  so  frequent- 
ly pervaded  the  old  segregated  schools  and 
colleges  will  agree  that  life  in  even  a  hostUe 
integrated  school  can't  be  worse.  And  the 
conflict  in  desegregated  schools  may  Itself 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  student  growth  and 
racial  maturity.  This  growth  is  hard  to  meas- 
ure on  standardized  achievement  tests,  and 
it  doesn't  make  the  wire  services,  but  it  can 
be  a  crucial  educational  experience  for  stu- 
dents, black  and  white,  who  all  too  soon  wiU 
be  Inheriting  the  product  of  our  faUure  to 
acUve  ova  society's  racial  problems. 

A  black  school  board  member  in  South 
Carolina  recently  reported  an  experience  at 
an  open,  student  forum  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  a  formerly  all-black  high  school  which  was 
experiencing  problems  of  racial  distrust  and 
resentment  after  conu)lying  with  desegrega- 
tion orders  that  resulted  in  a  50-50  racial 
balance  in  two  years.  The  board  member's  re- 
port of  the  meeting  Is  worth  quoting  at  some 
length: 

"The  principal  opened  the  meeting  with  a 
few  well-chosen  words  about  getting  along. 
He  told  them  all  very  bluntly  that  the  time 
was  past  for  arguing  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  school  attendance  lines,  government 
regtUations,  busing,  and  the  rest  of  it.  The 
Job  now  was  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
education— to  learn  to  live  with  the  situa- 
tion as  It  was. 

"Again,  like  prizefighters,  the  students  l>e- 
gan  to  feel  each  other  out.  Members  of  the 
bi-raclal  committee  brought  out  some  of 
the  Bore  points  on  both  sides,  and  the  stu- 
dents began  to  say  what  they  felt— many 
of  them  for  the  first  time. 
"A  taU,  strong  black  boy  said,  'The  whites 
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act  like  they're  too  good  to  associate  with 

us.' 

"A  small,  earnest  white  girl  said.  'I'm  actu- 
ally afraid  to  pass  by  a  group  of  black  boys 
In  the  hall.  I  dont  want  to  be,  but  I  am.' 

"A  sullen  white  boy  with  long  hair  said, 
•Why  should  we  take  part  in  anything  at  this 
8cho<^?  The  government  Is  making  us  come 
here  against  our  will.' 

"An  equally  sullen  black  girl  said.  'I  re- 
member the  things  I  had  to  put  up  with 
when  I  went  to  a  predominately  white  school, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  big  deal  out 
of  being  nice  to  them  when  they're  in  my 
territory.' 

"And  so  it  went.  Tension  was  there,  and 
It  could  have  been  explosive  except  for  two 
things:  the  Principal  Is  a  tough-minded  man 
who  managed  to  keep  down  any  uproars  that 
got  started,  and  the  other  thing  was  that  I 
began  to  feel  that  the  children  themselves 
didn't  want  any  trouble  to  happen. 

"Almost  as  it  was  building,  the  tension 
seemed  to  be  easing — as  if  the  children  real- 
ized that  the  things  they  were  thinking,  the 
prejudices  and  fears  they  had  lived  with  all 
of  their  lives,  sounded  hollow  when  said  out 
loud. 

"Then  it  happened.  A  white  boy  about  half- 
way back  stood  up  and  complained,  'How 
can  we  get  along  with  the  black  kids  when 
we  don't  know  them?  They  stay  to  them- 
selves. You  always  see  them  at  lunch  or  re- 
cess standing  together  in  groups.' 

"A  black  child  Jimiped  up  and  said,  'Well, 
man,  you  whites  act  like  we're  going  to  Jump 
on  you  with  a  knife  every  time  we  start  to 
say  something.' 

"The  white  boy  said,  "Well,  how  do  you 
expect  us  to  act?  You  stay  together  in  groups 
and  talk  and  laugh,  and  the  only  way  we 
oould  Join  In  would  be  to  walk  up  and  Join 
the  group.  I'd  feel  funny  being  the  only  white 
In  a  big  g^oup  of  black  kids.' 

"Then  down  In  front  where  at  least  50  or 
60  black  children  were  sitting,  a  little  tiny 
white  girl  stood  up  and  turned  to  the  boy 
and  said,  'Here  /  am,  and  I  don't  feel  funny. 
If  I  can  sit  down  here  with  my  friends,  why 
can't  you?' 

"And  somewhere  else,  a  black  child  stood 
up  to  show  she  was  sitting  with  a  group  of 
whites. 

"Of  course,  there  was  a  lot  of  applause  and 
excitement  throughout  the  auditorium;  and 
the  first  thing  you  knew,  the  white  boy  and 
his  girl  friend  moved  from  their  seats  and 
came  down  front  to  sit  with  some  of  the 
black  children.  That  started  the  ball  rolling, 
and  all  over  the  room  black  children  and 
white  chUdren  were  shifting  to  sit  with  each 
other.  Introducing  themselves.  Sharing  the 
one  excitement  of  a  new  experience  as  only 
young  people  can. 

"A  small  thing.  But  when  you  think  about 
the  hundreds  of  years  of  distrust  that  have 
driven  people  apart,  it  doesnt  seem  small 
at  all.  White  kids  and  black  kids  beginning 
to  think  of  each  other  as  individuals  rather 
than  as  members  of  an  opposing  group."  ■< 

At  the  outset,  this  piece  recalled  that  op- 
position to  school  desegregation  Is  neither, 
new  or  novel.  Because  of  its  pathological 
components,  this  opposition  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. Because  white  resistance  to  integrated 
schools  is  symbolic,  and  represents  the  core 
of  the  philosophy  that  America  is  a  white 
man's  country,  it  must  be  fought  by  even 
those  blacks  convinced  that  the  educational 
merits  of  Integrated  schools  are  overstated, 
misconceived,  or  simply  untrue.  For  quite 
literally  the  right — whether  exercised  or 
not — of  black  children  to  attend  Integrated 
public  schools  is  a  right  that  is  crucial  not 
only  to  black  success,  but  to  black  survival 
In  this  country. 

Anyone  doubting  this  need  only  re-read 
the  proposed  Ckinstitutional  Amendments  de- 
signed. It  Is  asserted,  to  curb  "forced  busing." 
With  so  much  at  stake,  we  can't  afford  to 
surrender,   and  dare   not  risk  compromise. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  efTorts  may  or  may  not  be  succesaful, 
but  fighting  for  survival  Is  never  a  "no-wln" 
policy.  It  is  much  more  a  "for  better  or 
worst"  situation  in  which,  for  all  our  weari- 
ness and  frustration,  we  can  only,  as  the  cur- 
rent expression  goes,  "keep  on-keeping  on". 
But  Langston  Hughes  said  It  better  as  he 
concluded,  his  "Mother  ta  Son"  poem,  cap- 
tvirlng  In  his  lines  what  is  apparent  herit- 
age and  inheritance  of  black  America: 

So  boy,  don't  you  turn  back, 

Dont  you  set  down  on  the  steps 

'Cause  you  finds  it's  kinder  hard. 

Dont  you  fall  now — 

Por  I'se  still  goin',  honey, 

I'se  still  cllmbln'. 

And  life  for  me  ain't  been  no  crystal  stair. 
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for  emergency  programs  of  compensatory 
education  intended  to  benefit  children  in 
predominately  black  schools.  Clark,  "Alter- 
native Public  School  Systems",  38  Harv. 
Educ.  Rev.  100, 106  (1968) . 

"»R.  Nlebuhr,  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  So- 
ciety, 252-53  (1932). 

"B.  Washington,  Up  From  Slavery,  218-25 
(1901). 

a  L.  Bennett,  Before  the  Mayflower,  227-29 

(1966). 

a*  Id.  Washington's  policies  were  vigorously 
challenged  by  other  black  spokesmen  of  the 
day.  See,  H.  Apetheker,  A  Documentary  His- 
tory of  the  Negro  People  in  the  United  States, 
876-88  (1968). 

Of  course,  the  classic  statement  la,  "Of  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  others",  W.  Du- 
Bols.  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  42  (Premier 
ed.  1961). 

The  ideological  conflict  between  Washing- 
ton and  DuBols  is  Reviewed  In  A.  Meier,  Ne- 
gro Thought  in  America  1880-1915  (1963). 

» Newsweek,  Mar.  13,  1972,  at  21. 

'*79  Stat.  27-35.  as  amended.  20  U.S.C. 
§§236-44  (1965).  ESEA  is  the  largest  com- 
pensatory education  plan  ever  attempted. 

» "Title  I  of  ESEA— Is  it  Helping  Poor 
rights  groups  was  reported  in  N.Y.  Times, 
Nov.  9,  1969,  at  1,  col.  1. 

"See,  1969  Civil  Rights  Comm'n.  Report, 
32. 

»^  Cohen,  "Policies  for  the  Public  Schools: 
Compensation  and  Integration,"  38  Harv. 
Educ.  Rev.  114  (1968).  Sen.  Walter  Mondale, 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity,  said  recently, 
"With  few  exceptions,  an  annual  Federal  In- 
vestment  of  $1.5  billion  In  compensatory  edu- 
cation has  little  perceptible  impact  on 
mounting  educational  disadvantage."  N.Y. 
'nmes,  Feb.  27,  1972,  Sec.  E  at  13,  col.  8. 

w  37  See  Sizer  and  Whltten,  "A  Proposal 
for  a  Poor  Children's  BUI  of  Rlghte",  Psy- 
chology Today,  Aug.  1968,  at  59;  Slzer,  "The 
Case  for  a  Free  Market",  Saturday  Review, 
Jan.  11,  1969,  at  34. 

Por  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  legal,  po- 
litical and  educational  Issues,  see  Areen,  "Ed- 
ucation Vouchers",  6  Harv.  Civ.  Rlghta-Clv. 
Lib.  L.  Rev.  466  (1971).  Serious  constitu- 
tional questions  are  posed  In  King,  "Re- 
building the  'Fallen  House' — State  Tuition 
Grants  for  Elementary  &  Secondary  Educa- 
tion", 84  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1067  (1971) . 

"See  Coons  Clune  &  Sugarman,  "Educa- 
tional Opportunity:  A  Workable  Constitu- 
tional Test  for  State  Financial  Structurer", 
67  Oal.  L.  Rev.  305   (1969). 

*>  Mclnnis  V.  Shapiro.  293  F.  Supp.  327  (NX), 
m.  1968),  aff'd  mem.  sub.  nom.  Mclnnis  v. 
Ogilvie.  394  U.S.  322  (1969) . 

"  Serrano  v.  Priest.  5  Cal.  3d  684,  487,  P.  2d 
1241,  96  Oal.  Rptr.  601  (1971) ;  Van  Dusartz  v. 
Hatfield.  No.  8-71  Civ.  243  (D.  Minn.,  Oct.  12, 
1971);  Rodriquez  v.  San  Antonio  Indpt.  Sch. 
Dist.,  No.  68-176-5A  (W.  D.  Tex.,  Dec.  23, 
1971). 

Similar  suits  are  pending  In  perhaps  20 
other  states.  See  Note,  "The  Evolution  of 
Equal  Protection-Education,  Municipal  Serv- 
ices and  Wealth,  7  Harv.  Civ.  Lib.  L.  Rev. 
103,200-13  (1972). 

•-  See  Cohen,  "The  Economics  of  Inequal- 
ity", Saturday  Review,  Apr.  19,  1969,  at  64. 
"  For  what  has  become  the  classic  expoel- 
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tlon  of  the  Community  control  philosophy, 
see  Hamilton,  "Race  and  Education:  A  search 
for  Legitimacy",  88  Harv.  Educ.  Rev.  699 
(1968). 

The  Issues  are  thoroughly  reviewed  in  A. 
AltschtUer,  Community  Control  (1970).  Bee 
also  Conununlty  Control  of  Schools  (H.  Levin 
ed.  (1970);  L.  Peln,  The  Ecology  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  (1971). 

"See,  e.g.,  Pantlnl,  "Participation,  Decen- 
tralization, Community  Control,  and  Quality 
Education"  71  The  Teachers  College  Record 
93  (Colum.  Univ.  1969);  Myers,  "Schools: 
Morgan's  Tentative  Revolution."  Olty  Bl- 
Monthly  Rev.  of  Urban  America,  Nov-Dec. 
1968,  at  6. 

'^Confrontation  at  Ocean  HUl-Broums- 
vUle  (M.  Berube,  B.  GltteU,  eds.  1968;  D. 
Rogers,  100  Livingston  Street  (1969). 

*»  Conununlty  Control  Is  constitutionally 
permissible.  Klrp,  "Community  Control,  Pub- 
lic Policy,  and  the  Limits  of  Law,"  68  Mich. 
L.  Rev.  1366  (1970),  but  note  the  unrecepUve 
opinion  in  Oliver  v.  Donovan.  283  P.  Sup- 
958   (EX>jr.Y.  1068). 

"O.  Dennlson,  Lives  of  Children  (1969); 
H.  Kozel,  Free  Schools  (1972). 

"While  the  Newsweek  poU,  supra  note  3 
at  21  asserts  that  ".  .  .  nearly  half  the  blacks 
Interviewed  exposed  busing."  Their  reasons 
go  to  the  unfair  burden  placed  on  black 
children  in  many  busing  plans,  and  what 
some  Interpret  as  the  subtle  Implications  in 
all  school  Integration  plans  that  blacks  can- 
not learn  unless  In  the  presence  of  whites. 
This  latter  concern  Is  reflected  in  a  con- 
troversial antlbusing  resolution  passed  at 
the  recent  black  political  convention  held 
In  Gary,  Ind.  Boston  Globe  Mar.  13,  1972, 
at  2,  col.  3. 

"  Glazer,  "Is  Busing  Necessary?"  Commen- 
tary  (Mar.  1972)    at  39. 

*"  Some  courts  have  required  the  establish- 
ment of  biraclal  conunittees,  but  all  too  fre- 
quently this  leads  to  the  appointment  of 
blacks  who,  once  exposed  to  the  school 
board's  "problems",  are  coapted  and  Join 
with  the  white  members  In  opposing  further 
legal  action  that  may  be  needed  to  Insure 
compliance  with  the  plan. 

'ipetronl,  "Teen-age  Interracial  Dating", 
Trans-Action,  Sep.  1971,  at  64. 
'"R.  Coles,  Children  of  CrisU.  (1964). 
UR.  Ellison,  Invisible  Man  (1947). 
"Excerpts  from  speech  of  Theodore  Les- 
ter, board  member,  Florence  County  School 
District  No.  1  School  Board,  Your  Schools, 
Newsletter  of  the  South  Carolina  Conununlty 
Relations  Program,  American  Friends  Service 
Comm.,  401  Columbia  Bldg.,  Columbia,  S.C. 
29201. 


VIETNAM— THE  CYCLE  OP 
STUPIDITY 


IN 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
dirty  war. 

It  is  a  iiatef ul  war. 

It  is  a  war  whicli  has  hurt  us  at  home 
more  than  we  will  ever  know. 

It  is  murder. 

It  is  folly. 

It  is  the  second  worst  enterprise  of 
which  mankind  has  been  capable  in  the 
20th  century. 

It  has  shown  the  monumental  stupid- 
ity of  which  mankind  is  capable. 

It  has  shown  our  incredible  capacity  to 
swallow  the  same  pack  of  lies  time  after 
time,  knowing  full  well  all  the  while  that 
they  are  lies. 

And  it  goes  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
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The  headlines  we  read  this  month 
from  the  war  zone  are  a  nightmare  replay 
of  the  murder  and  blood  and  violence 
that  have  numbed  our  sense  of  humanity 
for  a  decade. 

Those  are  human  beings,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  our  side,  on  their  side.  When  a  bullet 
rips  the  flesh,  when  a  midnight  ex- 
plosion scatters  the  parts  of  the  body, 
and  when  the  blood  runs  on  the  ground, 
whether  on  our  side  or  theirs,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  family  of  man  that  has  bee. 
destroyed. 

Are  we  cannibals?  Do  we  propose  to 
tame  political  passions  in  Vietnam  by 
killing  or  crippling  everyone  there? 

When  does  it  stop,  Mr.  Speaker? 
When? 

In  1965  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

In  1966  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

In  1967  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

In  1968  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

In  1969  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

In  1970  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

In  1971  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

And  now  in  1972  we  are  told,  "Just  a 
little  more  time." 

A  little  more  time  for  what,  gentle- 
men? Por  murder,  for  bloodshed,  for  vio- 
lence, for  tyranny,  all  in  the  name  of  the 
highest  ideals  mankind  can  espouse. 

Is  that  not  sick?  How  can  that  fail  to 
make  your  guts  wrench? 

Here  we  are,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  conned  by 
a  handful  of  military  dictators  to  sacri- 
fice hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  to 
maim  millions  more,  on  a  political  prem- 
ise of  worthless  validity. 

Here  we  are,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  made  into 
fools  and  laughingstocks  because  we  lack 
the  guts  to  correct  a  monstrously  obvious 
error. 

Here  we  are,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  rendered 
impotent  and  morally  constipated  by  our 
pride  and  the  egocentric  notion  that  we 
must  save  our  face  as  it  is  reflected  in  a 
sea  of  blood. 

Here  we  are,  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful nation  in  the  world,  analyzing  the 
corpse  count  as  if  it  were  the  score  in  a 
decade-long  bowling  tournament. 

We  have  sent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  including  50,000  of  our  own 
young,  to  their  maker,  and  the  best  we 
can  say  of  it  is  that  we  learned  not  to 
do  it  again. 

All  of  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  that 
all-purpose  bogeyman,  national  security. 
Does  the  security  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  nation  really  depend  upon 
installing  our  choice  of  military  dicta- 
torships to  preside  over  a  land  of  peas- 
ants ravaged  by  civil  war  for  decades 
tens  of  thoustinds  of  miles  from  our 
shores? 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  a  river 
of  blood  is  the  best  messenger  for  the 
virtues  of  democracy? 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  a  river 
of  blood  is  the  best  messenger  for  the 
virtues  of  freedom? 
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Can  we  not  find  a  better  instrument 
to  deal  with  men  when  we  are  smart 
enough  to  go  to  the  moon? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  paid  a  terrible 
price.  We  have  ruined  our  economy.  We 
have  poisoned  our  own  institutions.  We 
have  even  corrupted  our  language  be- 
cause it  will  not  harbor  the  truth  in 
convenient  terms. 

We  can  pay  no  more.  Our  own  land 
is  war-ravaged.  We  must  make  amends 
if  we  are  to  survive. 

Are  a  hundred  cities  rotten  in  the  core 
the  best  advertisement  of  our  way  of 
life?  They  look  like  they  have  been 
bombed. 

Are  suburbs  full  of  millions  of  frus- 
trated, angry,  debt-ridden,  overtaxed, 
unhappy  people  the  best  advertisement 
for  our  way  of  life?  They  are  the  refu- 
gees. 

What  about  our  rural  areas?  Are  they 
not  rapidly  becoming  economic  waste- 
lands? What  kind  of  advertising  is  that 
for  the  good  life? 

What  do  our  people  think?  Does  any- 
one believe  they  are  pleased  to  shoulder 
grossly  unfair  taxes  that  favor  the  super- 
wealthy,  that  underwrite  this  inflation- 
ary war  madness,  that  enrich  the  mil- 
itary-industrial complex,  that  acceler- 
ate the  concentration  of  power  and 
money  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands?  And 
what  do  they  think  when  we  turn  around 
and  strap  them  with  the  burden  of  fight- 
ing that  inflation  without  redressing  the 
other  grievances?  How  much  longer  can 
we  push  our  luck  with  them? 

Have  we  not  done  far,  far  more  for 
Vietnam  than  is  either  reasonable  or 
wise?  Are  we  not  very  well  down  the 
road  to  undoing  ourselves  in  all  this 
process? 

Are  you  ready  for  the  crowning  in- 
sult? 
We  persist. 

The  cycle  of  stupidity  has  begun  to  re- 
peat itself  now  that  we  have  once  again 
undertaken  massive  bombing  to  give  that 
crew  of  military  tyrants  one  more  chance 
one  more  time. 

When  will  it  stop,  Mr.  Speaker,  when? 
When  our  own  children  will  no  longer 
look  us  in  the  eye,  is  that  when? 


JUSTICE  AND  FREEDOM  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or   NEW    JBHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31, 
1971, 1  along  with  other  concerned  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  sponsored  legislation 
that  would  make  immediately  available 
30,000  special  nonquota  refugee  visas  for 
Soviet  Jews.  H.R.  7038  was  advanced  as 
an  expression  of  my  support  of  the  cour- 
age of  the  Soviet  Jew  and  to  help 
strengthen  the  petition  of  thousands  of 
Jews  who  have  risked  their  personal 
safety  in  applying  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  permission  to  emigrate.  I  was 
also  hopeful  that  this  measiu^  would  en- 
courage a  worldwide  movement  by  other 
nations  to  force  the  Soviet  Government 
to  allow  their  Jewish  citizenry  to  exer- 
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cise  their  right  of  freedom  to  emigrate 
to  the  countries  of  their  choice  as  af- 
firmed by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  30,  1971, 1 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Attorney 
General,  acting  In  accordance  with  an 
administrative  change  in  policy,  commit- 
ted, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the 
intent  of  this  legislation,  and  offered  the 
utilization  of  the  executive  parole  au- 
thority to  grant  refuge  in  America  to  all 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  permitted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  who  wish  to  come 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  official  manifesta- 
tion of  welcome  to  the  Soviet  Jews  is 
indeed  heartening,  but  the  point  must  be 
clearly  made  that  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  the  achievement  of  the  relief 
of  the  Soviet  Jews  rests  solely  with  our 
ability  to  dissuade  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment from  their  policies  toward  their 
Jewish  citizenry.  It  is  a  mammoth  task, 
the  inevitable   measure  of   which   sits 
squarely  with  the  determination  to  utilize 
every  available  resource  at  our  disposal. 
The  Congress  siirely  must  contribute  to 
the  job;  fully  contributing  our  powers 
to  the  goal  and  enjoining  the  cooperation 
of  others  in  meeting  our  responsibilities. 
On  August  6,  1971,  I  joined  with  24 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  introduc- 
ing  House   Concurrent  Resolution   390 
which  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  shall  take  im- 
mediate and  determined  steps  to  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  free 
expression  of  ideas  and  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  by  all  its  citizens;  demand  of 
the  Soviet  Union  it  permit  its  citizens  to 
emigrate;   call  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  raise  in  the  United  Nations  the 
issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's  transgression 
of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights ;  and 
request  of  all  imofflcial  and  official  con- 
tacts with  Soviet  leaders  to  secure  an  end 
to  discrimination  against  religious  mi- 
norities. On  July  7,  1971,  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  524,  urging  the  Voice 
of  America  to  broadcast  in  Yiddish  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Clearly,  this 
legislation  requires  the  participation  of 
every  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  insure  justice  and  reverse  the  policies 
of   the  Soviet  Goverrunent  for   Soviet 
Jewry. 

But  the  necessity  to  convince  and  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  of  our  determina- 
tion and  concern  is  tantamount  to  our 
legislative  efforts  to  abrogate  the  policies 
of  their  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  complete  participa- 
tion and  assumption  of  leadership  by  the 
President  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  in 
his  meeting  with  Soviet  leaders  this 
spring  in  Moscow  is  both  opportune  and 
necessary.  The  administration  has  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  participate  in 
the  relief  of  the  Soviet  Jew  and  opened 
the  doors  of  this  coimtry  to  those  who 
wish  to  immigrate.  We  request  now  that 
the  administration  assume  its  part  in  the 
leadership  in  this  matter,  lend  credence 
to  their  expressed  policies  at  home,  ex- 
press the  will  of  this  Congress,  wholely 
commit  the  vast  and  powerful  resources 
of  the  Office  of  the  President,  and  hon- 
estly discuss  on  a  face-to-face  basis  with 
Soviet  leaders,  the  issue  of  Soviet  treat- 
ment of  Jews. 
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THE  FAULTY  SCHOOL  BUSES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  today  a  truly 
remarkable  article  entitled  "The  Faulty 
School  Buses",  which  appeared  in  the 
March  11  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

As  you  know  I  have  introduced  the 
School  Bus  Safety  Act  in  the  House 
along  with  79  other  Members.  Anyone 
who  is  still  skeptical  about  the  need  for 
such  legislation  should  read  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Colman  McCarthy : 
The  Paulty  School  Buses 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
In  the  board  rooms  of  General  Motors, 
the  world's  mightiest  corporation,  decisions 
are  routinely  nmde  that  affect  the  lives  of 
Americans  In  ways  that  the  actions  of  Con- 
gressmen In  Washington  seldom  do.  By  the 
hard  measure  of  dollars,  little  doubt  exists 
about  the  comparative  importance  of  De- 
troit and  Washington.  In  a  recent  peak 
year,  1969,  the  board  chairman  of  General 
Motors  was  paid  $655,000,  or  fifteen  times 
the  salary  of  a  United  States  Senator  and 
more  than  three  times  what  Americans  pay 
their  President.  General  Motors  has  $24- 
bllUon  In  gross  annual  sales  (1969  figures), 
a  sum  larger  than  the  budget  of  any  of  the 
fifty  states  or  that  of  every  nation  except 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
According  to  GM's  records,  Its  cumulative 
profit  from  1947  to  1969  was  $22-bllllon. 

One  reason  for  the  corporation's  Gargan- 
tuan size — It  has  55  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  market — Is  that  its  custom- 
ers keep  coming  back  to  buy  Its  products, 
especlall  Its  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  avail- 
able at  some  13,000  GM  dealerships.  Many 
customers  return  because  they  have  been 
conditioned  to  crave  the  chrome,  horsepow- 
er, and  gizmos  that  GM  puts  Into  its  ve- 
hicles. Others  are  the  trapped  victims  of 
a  corporate  phUosophy  candidly  described 
In  April  1970  by  former  board  chairman 
James  M.  Roche,  forty-two  years  with  GM: 
"Planned  obsolescence,  In  my  opinion.  Is  an- 
other word  for  progress." 

It  Is  unlikely  that  any  GM  executive  ever 
sends  out  memos  to  his  staff  saying  things 
like,  "Make  the  exhaust  systems  out  of  cheap- 
er metal  this  year,"  or  "Order  a  lower-grade 
Iron  for  the  engine  mounts."  Yet  in  many 
cases  he  might  as  well,  for  underlings  In  the 
auto  Industry  are  quick  to  divine  the  In- 
tentions of  their  superiors.  In  February  1969, 
GM  was  obliged  to  notify  5.4  million  owners 
to  bring  m  their  GM  vehicles  for  correction  of 
possible  safety  defects.  Some  2.5  million  of 
these  were  recalled  to  be  checked  for  ex- 
haust-system leaks.  According  to  the  Center 
for  Auto  Safety,  the  leaks  were  acknowl- 
edged by  GM  to  have  caused  four  deaths.  The 
most  recent  GM  recall.  In  January,  set  a  na- 
tional record :  6.6  million  Chevrolets  for  pos- 
sible engine  mount  failure.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  said  It  knew  of  500  re- 
ports of  such  failures.  The  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  a  Ralph  Nader  organization 
in  Washington,  reported  at  least  six  deaths 
EUid  a  dozen  persons  seriously  Injured  in  re- 
sulting crashes. 

Down  the  line  of  corporate  responsibility, 
someone  had  those  thoughts  about  cheapen- 
ing the  exhausts  and  mounts,  someone  sec- 
onded those  thoughts,  and  someone  else 
carried  them  out.  Death  and  Injury  resulted, 
and  surely  GM  regrets  It.  Yet  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  $22-bllllon  profit  resulted 
also,  and  it  Is  not  likely  that  GM  has  regrets 
about  that. 
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Consider  the  front  bumper  of  the  1966 
school  bus.  If  a  model  In  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
representative.  It  Is  one-quarter-inch  thick, 
on  the  1969  model.  It  Is  one-elghth-lnch. 
thick.  Thus  In  three  years  the  bumper's 
thickness  was  cut  In  half.  Considering  the 
thousands  of  buses  manufactured  with  the 
thinner  and  cheaper  bumper,  the  savings 
must  have  been  considerable.  But  so  was  and 
Is  the  risk  of  Injury  and  death  to  the  thou- 
sands of  school  chUdren  who  might  be  better 
protected  with  the  thicker  bumper. 

Incredibly,  as  If  more  juice  could  still  be 
squeezed  from  these  lemons,  the  bumpers  on 
these  vehicles  were  the  object  of  further 
OM  cheapening.  Behind  the  front  bumper 
of  the  earUer  model  is  a  piece  of  steel  ex- 
tending from  the  frame  In  each  direction 
about  one  foot,  reinforcing  the  bumper. 
From  the  1969  model,  however,  this  piece  of 
reinforcing  steel  is  gone.  And  anyone  who 
wonders  why  the  1969  bus  rides  so  roughly 
need  only  measure  the  leaf  springs  that  sup- 
port the  body.  Compared  to  those  on  earlier 
models,  the  springs  are  seven  Inches  shorter. 
If  GM  cheapens  parts  that  a  layman  can 
detect,  what  may  it  have  done  to  parts  hid- 
den under  the  hood  and  within  the  chassis? 
General  Motors,  and  its  brother  corpora- 
tions such  as  Ford,  Chrysler,  American 
Motors,  and  foreign  motor  companies,  as- 
sure prospective  buyers  that  they  can  get 
Into  their  products  and  go  tearing  off  at  high 
speeds.  Yet  between  1966  and  1970,  some 
thirteen  mUllon  vehicles,  or  38  per  cent  of 
all  vehicles  manufactured,  were  recalled  for 
possible  defects.  With  66,000  persons  killed 
by  automobUes  In  1971  and  nearly  five  mU- 
llon Injured,  it  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
not  all  the  carnage  was  caused  by  drunk  or 
wild  driving.  Much  was  doubtlessly  caused 
by  defective  cars,  and  many  of  those  defects 
resulted  from  decisions  to  cut  costs. 

One  citizen  who  has  experienced  the 
cheapness  of  a  GM  product  Is  John  Dono- 
van. Unlike  most  ovmers,  who  have  only 
themselves  or  their  families  to  account  for 
when  they  drive,  Donovan  has  responsibil- 
ity for  some  250  school  children,  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  students  he  transports 
to  and  from  six  private  schools  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Washington,  D.C.  Ever  since  the  fa- 
mous HuntsvUle,  Alabama,  crash  In  May 
1968,  when  the  brakes  of  a  GM  school  bus 
faUed,  kUUng  one  child,  Donovan  has 
watched  his  vehicles  closely,  servicing  them 
frequently  and  driving  carefully.  At  the 
time  of  the  HuntsvUle  tragedy,  he  owned  two 
GM  buses,  and  he  didn't  want  any  In- 
juries or  deaths  due  to  faulty  equipment  or 
anything  else. 

A  short,  broad-chested  man  of  thirty-six, 
born  in  Oklahoma,  a  former  Marine  Corps 
drill  sergeant,  brusque  In  speech,  John 
Donovan  first  went  to  Washington  as  a 
student  at  Georgetown  University.  He 
stayed  on,  married,  and  wound  up  teaching 
at  a  private  school — Ascension  Academy  In 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  Students  there  de- 
scribe him  as  a  friendly,  approachable  man 
with  a  skUl  for  fairness  and  discipline.  The 
graduating  seniors  twice  voted  him  Ascen- 
sion's most  popular  teacher. 

Donovan  began  In  the  bus  business  in 
1963  when  a  neighbor  In  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  Washington  asked  him  If,  for  a  fee, 
he  would  take  his  child  to  and  from  Ascen- 
sion every  day.  Donovan  agreed  and  took  out 
the  proper  commercial-carrier  insurance.  He 
soon  had  other  requests  for  the  same  service. 
By  the  1968-69  school  year,  Donovan's  busi- 
ness had  grown;  he  spent  $5,000  to  purchase 
a  1966  GM  sixty-passenger  bus  and  a  1959 
Chevrolet  thlrty-seven-paasenger  model. 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  the  chance  to  ex- 
pand still  further  came  along,  so  that  with 
more  school  buses  he  could  transport  260 
children.  The  average  yearly  fare  was  $200. 
Many  of  the  children  In  Donovan's  buses 
were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Senators, 
Ambassadors,    judges,    prominent    lawyers. 


doctors,  and  other  Important  and  powerful 
Washlngtonlans.  Encouraged  by  his  wife  and 
with  confidence  In  his  capacity  for  hard  work, 
Donovan  decided  to  buy  three  new  1969 
GMC-V-6  school  buses.  Each  cost  $8,146.80. 
The  body  of  this  model  was  made  by  an  in- 
dependent company;  everythmg  else — ^basic- 
ally, the  transmission,  the  wheels,  the  en- 
gine, the  electrical  system,  the  gas  tank — 
came  from  General  Motors  Truck  and  Coach 
Division,  Pontlac,  Michigan. 

Early  in  September  1969,  Donovan  went  to 
High  Point,  North  Carolina,  to  pick  up  his 
three  new  buses.  Accompanying  him  were 
two  drivers,  as  well  as  a  GM  dealer  from 
Laurel,  Maryland,  from  whom  Donovan  was 
buying  the  vehicles.  On  the  return  trip  to 
Washington,  Donovan  had  what  be  called  at 
the  time  "a  little  trouble."  One  bus  required 
sixteen  quarts  of  oU  for  the  300-mlle  trip.  On 
the  second  bus,  things  went  fine  until  the 
accelerator  spring  snapped.  This  meant  that 
the  driver  had  to  put  the  transmission  Into 
neutral,  find  a  place  to  pull  over,  get  out,  lift 
the  hood,  and,  with  the  engine  stUl  roaring, 
try  to  adjust  the  throttle  spring  with  a  pair 
of  pliers.  The  third  bus  wwked  well  until 
dusk,  when  the  driver  tried  to  switch  on  the 
headlights.  They  didn't  work. 

All  of  this  irritated  Donovan,  but  he  un- 
derstood that  kinks  are  part  of  a  new  product 
and  no  cause  for  alarm.  Except  for  rattling 
transmissions,  Donovan's  buses  functioned 
normally  for  three  days.  He  and  his  wife 
were  proud  of  the  buses.  They  had  risked 
most  of  their  savings  on  them  and  believed 
that  no  finer  company  existed  than  General 
Motors.  Donovan  named  the  buses  after  his 
wife,  Virginia,  and  their  daughters,  Reglna, 
who  was  three,  and  Colleen,  Just  six  months 
old. 

In  mid-September,  as  required  by  law, 
Donovan  took  the  vehicles  to  be  Inspected 
before  using  them  to  carry  children.  One  bus 
passed,  two  did  not.  One  rejection  was  caused 
by  a  faulty  brake-hose  suspension.  GM, 
Donovan  believed,  either  had  not  installed 
the  right  part  or  had  not  Installed  any  part. 
ThxiB,  the  brake  hose,  which  Is  essential  for 
stopping  and  which  should  be  suspended 
several  Inches  away  from  the  wheel,  was  rub- 
bing the  wheel  drag  line  on  turns.  Amazed 
that  a  slip  like  this  could  occur,  Donovan 
was  nevertheless  grateful  that  the  inspectors 
had  caught  it:  "Thank  God,"  he  said  to  his 
wife.  "Otherwise,  the  rubbing  eventually 
would  have  broken  the  hose,  and  the  brakes 
could  have  failed." 

The  second  bus  did  not  pass  Inspection  be- 
cause the  exhaust-pipe  hanger  was  faulty. 
It  allowed  the  long  exhaust  pipe  to  dangle, 
thereby  Increasing  the  chances  of  Its  snap- 
ping. If  It  broke,  carbon  monoxide  would 
seep  out  beneath  the  passenger  compart- 
ment. "I  thought  the  Inspectors  would  be 
astonished,  as  I  was,"  said  Donovan,  "that 
two  brand-new  General  Motors  buses,  serv- 
iced by  a  GMC  dealer,  would  fall  to  pass  In- 
spection. But  they  weren't  surprised  at  all. 
They  just  said,  'Go  get  them  fixed  and  come 
try  again.' " 

His  amazement  and  annoyance  slowly 
turned  to  dismay,  for  Donovan  was  serious 
about  his  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  the 
ChUdren  who  rode  his  buses.  Besides  the 
HuntsvUle  tragedy,  Donovan  knew  of  other 
faUures  of  GM  buses.  Only  the  year  before, 
eighteen  children  from  the  Accotlnk  Acad- 
emy In  Springfield,  Virginia,  were  riding  In  a 
new  GM  bus  on  Highway  236  In  Annandale. 
The  brakes  failed.  Somehow  the  driver  man- 
aged to  steer  clear  of  traffic  and  coast  the  bus 
to  a  stop  without  an  accident.  The  brakes 
were  subsequently  fixed  three  times  by  GM. 
The  next  year,  another  Accotlnk  bus,  a  1969 
GM,  was  being  driven  along  a  highway  In 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  when  the  brakes 
faUed  completely.  The  driver  steered  Into  a 
pasture  and  the  bus  lurched  to  a  stop.  Those 
were  new  GM  buses.  Donovan  thought  to 
himself,  and  these  three  buses  I  just  bought 
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are  new  GMs,  too.  His  mind  easUy  pictured 
one  of  hU  buses,  full  of  children,  crashing 
Into  a  tree  or  into  an  oncoming  car  or  truck. 
He  became  even  more  determined  to  do  aU 
he  could  to  keep  his  three  new  buses  In  the 
best  condition  possible. 

That  commitment  was  made  early  in  Dono- 
van's ordeal,  even  though  he  had  no  way  of 
knowing  exactly  what  It  would  cost  him — In 
loss  of  money,  time,  and  peace.  Between  Sep- 
tember 6  and  December  6.  1969,  according  to 
Donovan's  diary,  he  spent  more  than  225 
hours  either  repairing  the  bxises  himself  or 
hauling  them  to  Central  Motors,  a  GM 
dealership  In  Alexandria,  Virginia.  This  aver- 
aged out  to  more  than  two  hours  daUy,  seven 
days  a  week.  Additionally,  he  bad  to  pay 
three  of  his  drivers  to  do  an  extra  ninety 
hovurs  of  repair  work  and  hauling.  A  pattern 
emerged.  When  the  buses  finished  the  after- 
noon run  about  4:30  or  5  pjn.  and  came  to 
the  parking  lot  In  Washington,  Donovan 
would  ask  what.  If  anything,  had  broken  or 
malfunctioned  that  day.  The  drivers  woiUd 
tell  him,  for  example,  that  the  clutch  had 
burned  out  for  the  second  time,  or  that  the 
left  rear  tire  had  leaked  air  for  a  second  day, 
or  that  the  bolts  were  falling  out  of  the  mo- 
tor mounts  the  way  they  had  last  week,  or 
that  the  wheels  were  wobbling,  or  that  a  gaa 
tank  was  leaking,  or  that  the  power  steering 
had  faUed. 

The  waking  nightmare  would  now  begin. 
Donovan  would  get  Into  the  broken  bus  and 
head  for  Central   In  Alexandria.  Donovan's 
wife  and  two  daughters  would  follow  In  the 
family  car,  so  they  could  take  him  home 
when   the   bus   was   dropped  off.   It   was   a 
half-hour    trip    each    way    from    Donovan's 
apartment     in    northwest    Washington     to 
Central  Motors.  After  teUing  the  mechanics 
what  needed  repairing,  Donovan  and  family 
would  return  home.  The  girls  would  be  fed 
and  put  to  bed.  He  and  his  wife,  staring  at 
each  other  numbly,  would  have  supper  and 
wait  for  a  call  from  Central — which  stayed 
open  untU  2  a.m.  The  Donovans  woiUd  wake 
the  girls — no  sitters  were  avaUable  at  that 
hour — dress  them,  get  in  the  car,  and  head 
for  Alexandria.  Donovan  would  pick  up  the 
repaired    bus    and    drive    It    to    the    lot    in 
Washington,  his  wife  and  chUdren  taUlng. 
Donovan's  records  show  that  they  made  this 
trip  approximately  twenty-five  times  In  the 
first  three  months  of  ownership.  When  two 
buses  malfunctioned  on  the  same  day,  two 
round  trips  were  needed.  Sometimes,  since 
he  needed  to  be  up  at  5:45  in  the  morning 
to   call   the   drivers   for   the   morning    run, 
Donovan  slept  only  three  hours.  During  this 
period,  both  he  and  his  wife  lost  weight, 
and  friends  found  them  unusuaUy  snappish. 
Donovan  and  his  wife  went  out  to  dinner 
only  twice  In  three  months,  and  to  a  movie 
not  at  all. 

The  repairs  made  at  Central  Motors  were 
seldom  covered  by  the  warranty.  Trying  to 
plug  the  dike  through  which  money  was 
beginning  to  flood,  Donovan  traveled  to  Lau- 
rel to  taUt  vrith  the  dealer  from  whom  he  had 
bought  the  buses  "The  dealer,"  said  Dono- 
van, "told  me  my  buses  were  obviously 
special  cases,  that  these  problems  certainly 
weren't  universal."  Nothing  could  be  done, 
said  the  dealer,  except  to  notify  the  factory 
representative.  Donovan  called  the  GM  pub- 
lic relations  office  In  Washington  and  was 
told  the  man  who  would  help  him  was  John 
Nlckell,  the  truck-and-coach  field  repre- 
sentative for  that  area. 

Between  the  breakdowns  of  his  buses. 
Donovan  tried  locating  Nlckell.  He  called 
several  garages  that  were,  according  to  the 
local  office,  on  NlckeU's  list  of  places  to  stop. 
The  response  was  always  the  same:  NlckeU 
either  had  Just  left  or  was  expected  at  any 
minute.  Donovan  never  found  his  man  this 
way.  PlnaUy,  in  a  stakeout,  he  went  one 
morning  to  the  dealer's  garage  in  Laurel, 
where,  the  owner  had  said,  NlckeU  was 
scheduled  to  appear  that  afternoon. 
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He  did.  Donovan,  momentarily  elated  at 
talking  to  a  live  QM  face,  detaUed  the  prob- 
lems, from  the  burned-out  clutches  to  the 
leaky  gas  tanks.  According  to  Donovan, 
NlckeU's  reaction  at  this  meeting,  and  at 
several  to  follow,  was  astonishment — no 
other  operators  In  his  area  were  having  these 
troubles;  therefore,  aside  from  warranty 
work,  GM  coTild  not  be  held  responsible. 
"It  must  be  my  drivers,  Nlckell  told  me," 
said  Donovan. 

Up  against  a  wall  and  wanting  his  con- 
science to  be  clear  if  any  of  the  buses  ever 
crashed  and  perhaps  killed  someone.  Dono- 
van wrote  a  letter  to  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren he  served.  "In  order  to  faclUtate  safe 
transportation  for  your  children  with  a 
nunimiim  of  maintenance  expense."  said  the 
letter,  "I  purchased  three  new  1969  GM 
buses  In  September  of  1969.  It  verges  on  the 
Impossible  to  run  the  routes  safely  and  on 
time.  The  reason  Is  that  these  three  new 
GM  buses  continue  to  break  down.  The  ve- 
hicles have  been  fixed,  reflxed,  and  re-re£lxed. 
These  malfunctions  are  not  minor.  They  are 
major  mechanical  failures  that  often  In- 
volve the  safety  of  your  children."  He  listed 
the  problems  and  concluded:  "If  this  pat- 
tern continues,  we  will  have  to  discontinue 

the   S6I^lCC<" 

A  copy  of  thU  letter  happened  to  come 
my  way.  I  called  Donovan  and  asked  If  I 
could  examine  his  records  and  look  at  his 
buses.  After  several  meetings  In  his  apart- 
ment, I  concluded  that  his  complaints  were 
valid.'  In  any  event,  his  anguish  was  real. 
He  and  his  wife  had  put  their  savings  Into 
the  buses,  and  now  they  appeared  lost.  One 
evening  after  school.  Donovan  asked  me  to 
take  a  drive  with  him  In  one  of  his  lemons. 
"I'm  only  going  to  get  It  up  to  twenty  miles 
an  hour."  he  said,  "and  then  111  put  on  the 
brakes."  When  he  applied  the  brakes,  the  bus 
halted  with  an  abruptness  that  threw  me 
forward.  "We  were  only  going  twenty,"  said 
Donovan,  opening  the  door  and  going  around 
back.  On  the  road  were  two  black  skid  marks. 
The  two  rear  wheels  had  locked  when  Dono- 
van put  on  the  brakes.  "Can  you  Imagine 
what  happens."  he  said,  "when  a  bus  Is  go- 
ing fifty  or  sixty  and  the  driver  has  to  stop 
suddenly?" 

After  again  looking  through  Donovans 
material.  I  approached  General  Motors  to 
get  their  side  of  the  story  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  I  tried  contacting  John 
Nlckell.  I  left  my  name  at  his  office  several 
times,  but  my  calls  were  never  returned.  I 
visited  Central  Motors  one  morning — "He'll 
be  there  all  day."  said  a  secretary  In  his  of- 
fice— but  like  Donovan  before  me.  I  did  not 
find  Nlckell  that  day  or  any  other  day.  Work- 
ers at  Centrsa  said  that  Richard  Lockwood. 
the  service  manager,  coordinated  with 
Nlckell  and  that  he  perhaps  could  help  me. 

I  approached  Lockwood.  He  preferred  not 
talking  about  Donovan's  problems.  "General 
Motors  has  official  spokesmen  for  questions 
from  the  public.  You  ought  to  ask  them." 
When  pressed  for  an  explanation  of  why  so 
many  parts  on  Donovan's  buses  kept  break- 
ing or  malfunctioning.  Lockwood  said,  "Some 
of  Donovan's  problems  are  real,  some  are 
fanciful."  Asked  for  an  example  of  Dono- 
van's fancy,  Lockwood  recalled  a  visit  to  him 
by  Donovan  when  he  asserted  the  clutch  on 
one  bus  needed  fixing.  "We  drove  It  around 
for  a  road  test."  said  Lockwood,  "and  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  It."  When  Informed 
of  Lockwood's  statement,  Donovan  agreed; 
the  mechanic  did  drive  It  around.  "So  I 
took  the  bus  home,  with  no  repairs  made. 
Maybe  Lockwood  w&s  right  that  time.  But 
two  days  later  the  clutch  burned  out." 

At  6:45  on  the  evening  of  December  9,  Don- 
ovan phoned  me  at  home.  "Guess  what,"  he 
said  with  elation,  the  first  happy  note  I  had 
heard  from  him  since  our  Initial  meeting. 
"GM  finally  knows  I  exist.  Three  of  their  men 
are  coming  over  to  see  me  In  an  hour.  They 
said  they  want  to  talk  things  over  with  me 


about  the  buses.  That's  aU  they  said."  Dono- 
van asked  me  If  I  could  come  over  and  sit  In 
on  the  meeting;  It  might  be  Interesting.  I 
said  that  I'd  be  there  In  twenty  minutes. 

When  I  arrived,  the  Donovans  were  on  the 
last  bites  of  a  meal  of  meat  loaf,  canned  peas, 
apple  sauce,  bread,  and  milk.  Their  apart- 
ment, a  third-floor  walkup  In  a  ho\islng  proj- 
ect, was  In  mild  disorder,  a  crib  In  the  middle 
of  the  room,  a  chair  holding  a  drawer  filled 
with  Donovan's  records,  a  filing  cabinet  In  a 
corner,  and  a  card  table  covered  with  In- 
voices, receipts,  and  other  papers.  I  asked 
Donovan  why  he  thought  QM  wanted  this 
meeting.  "Hard  to  toU,"  he  replied.  "Maybe 
they  see  my  complaints  are  real  and  they 
finally  want  to  square  it  all  up.  I've  beard  of 
things  like  that  happening." 

"I  haven't,"  cut  In  Donovan's  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, "especially  not  from  a  bunch  like  this. 
The  bigger  they  get,  the  less  they  care."  A 
short,  sandy-haired  woman,  second-genera- 
tion Polish,  a  user  of  short,  bright  sentences. 
Virginia  Donovan  was  perhaps  the  wearier  of 
the  two.  Home  aU  day  with  the  girls,  she  had 
to  phone  the  parents  when  a  bus  broke  down 
and  Inform  them  that  their  children  would 
either  not  be  picked  up  In  the  morning  or  be 
late  In  the  afternoon.  She  had  typed  the  let- 
ter to  the  parents  as  well  as  earlier  letters  to 
GM  president  Edward  N.  Cole,  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  Virginia  Knauer,  the  Presidential 
consumer  adviser,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau.  She  also  had  opened  and  filed  the  de- 
pressing form-letter  replies.  "It'll  be  a  snow 
Job,  John,"  she  said.  "Just  wait  and  see.  The 
drifts  will  be  so  high,  not  even  a  bus  could 
drive  through." 

Donovan  speculated  that  GM  had  heard, 
probably  from  Richard  Lockwood  or  someone 
else  at  Central  Motors,  that  I  was  looking  Into 
the  problem.  "They  hate  bad  publicity,"  he 
said.  "Just  the  thought  of  a  possible  story 
In  a  major  newspaper  has  flushed  them  out. 
It's  funny.  GM  hasn't  really  been  so  bad. 
They've  done  a  faithful  Job  on  the  work  they 
say  Is  covered  by  the  warranty.  The  mechan- 
ics at  Central  are  superb.  I  get  fast  service; 
they're  courteous.  The  eerie  thing  Is  that  I 
can't  find  anyone  who'll  take  responsibility 
for  what's  gone  wrong." 

At  7:30  the  GM  men  arrived.  Donovan,  put- 
ting the  Infant  In  the  crib  and  the  three- 
year-old  on  a  chair,  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  It.  "HeUo,  iSi.  Donovan,"  said  the 
out-front  man.  "I'm  Webb  Madery  of  Gen- 
eral Motors."  Round-faced,  heavy  In  the 
waist,  he  rubbed  his  hands  briskly  and  com- 
mented on  the  oold  outside,  Madery  Intro- 
duced Jerry  Pender  and  John  Nlckell.  Dono- 
van Invited  them  In.  The  three  were  cheery. 
cJmost  bouncy.  Donovan  Introduced  them  to 
Virginia.  Madery.  with  a  large  smile,  said  that 
he  was  happy  finally  to  meet  Mrs.  Donovan 
and  that  everything  her  husband  had  said 
about  her  certainly  seemed  true.  The  woman 
did  not  respond  to  Mswlery's  pleasantry.  She 
knew  her  husband  had  spoken  with  him  on 
the  phone  several  times,  but  she  also  was 
sure  her  husband  wouldn't  have  mentioned 
her.  "What  a  nice  little  place  you  have  here," 
said  Madery.  not  letting  up.  He  was  unaware 
that  the  housewife  didn't  consider  her  apart- 
ment "nice"  at  all;  she  had  told  me  five  min- 
utes before  that  her  family  would  have  moved 
into  a  house  that  fall  If  repairing  the  three 
buses  had  not  consumed  so  much  of  their 
money,  time,  and  emotions.  Still  ley,  she  took 
the  gentlemen's  coats  and  hung  them  up. 

Of  the  trio,  Madery  was  the  oldest — sixty- 
two— and,  as  the  Washington  zone  manager, 
was  highest  on  QM's  ladder.  His  career  in  the 
automobile  Industry  began  In  1933.  After  one 
year  of  college  at  WlUlam  and  Mary,  he 
worked  for  International  Harvester,  then 
Chrysler.  In  1968  he  accepted  an  offer  from 
General  Motors  to  become  heavy-duty  truck 
manager  In  the  Detroit  zone.  A  year  later  he 
moved  to  Washington. 
Fender  was  a  trim,  short-haired  man  of 


fifty-eight,  with  the  longest  GM  service  of 
the  three,  having  begun  In  Oakland.  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  twenty-fo\ir-year-old  factory 
helper.  Slowly  rising  from  the  bottom,  he  be- 
came shop  clerk,  parts  manager,  and  so  on, 
eventually  moving  to  Washington  as  zone 
service  and  parts  manager. 

Nlckell,  forty-nine  and  gray-haired,  had 
started  with  GM  In  1940  on  the  assembly  line 
m  the  Pontlac  truck  plant.  He  also  went  to 
school  at  that  time,  earning  a  B.A.  in  history 
from  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Technology. 
Then  he  became  a  parts  supervisor  and  began 
his  climb. 

Standing  In  the  uncarpeted  living  room  of 
the  Donovan  apartment  and  not  yet  down 
to  business,  the  three  GM  men  continued 
their  cheeriness.  They  said  they  had  Just 
come  from  a  delightful  meal  whose  mala 
dish  was  pheasant  under  glass.  "You'd  really 
like  pheasant,"  said  Madery  to  Mrs.  Donovan 
with  an  overwarm  smile,  apparently  deter- 
mined to  thaw  her  somehow.  The  woman 
could  still  taste  the  meat  loaf  she  had  Just 
cooked  and  eaten,  so  the  news  about  pheas- 
ant had  a  contrary  effect  upon  her. 

Moving  from  the  living  room  into  the  ad- 
joining part  of  the  L-shaped  area,  Donovan 
introduced  the  three  officials  to  me.  I  stated 
clearly  that  I  was  a  Washington  Post  writer 
and  had  begun  Investigating  Donovan's  trou- 
bles. StiU  engaged  in  the  busy  work  of  cor- 
diality, the  GM  men  did  not  seem  to  notice 
the  significance  of  having  a  newsman  on 
hand  while  they  went  about  the  work  of  cus- 
tomer relations.  Only  John  Nlckell,  an  alert, 
lively-eyed  man,  looked  twice  at  me.  My 
name  may  have  been  familiar,  perhaps  from 
the  message  slips  of  my  phone  calls.  Yet, 
after  shaking  hands  with  me  at  the  Dono- 
van apartment,  Nlckell,  lowest  of  the  three 
in  corporate  power  but  closest  to  Donovan's 
dally  problems,  seemed  to  let  the  fact  of  my 
presence  pass.  If  his  superiors  weren't  con- 
cerned, why  should  he  be? 

Everyone  gathered  around  a  small  dining 
room  table,  everyone  except  Mrs.  Donovan. 
She  sat  on  a  living  room  chair  within  hear- 
ing and  took  out  yellow  scratch  paper,  ready 
to  take  down  In  shorthand  the  Important 
remarks  of  the  conversation.  The  GM  men 
produced  a  folder  of  records  covering  what 
they  said  was  the  past  twelve  weeks  of 
Donovan's  ownership  of  the  three  buses.  As 
the  senior  official,  Madery  led  off,  explain- 
ing amiably  that  the  reason  for  calling  the 
meeting  was  that  "GM  wanted  to  make 
things  right."  He  said  that  his  corporation 
had  a  long  record  of  being  concerned  about 
producing  safe  vehicles,  especially  those  that 
carry  children,  and  that  since  Donovan  was 
concerned  about  safety,  GM  was  most  con- 
cerned about  him.  GM,  he  said,  likes  to  satis- 
fy Its  customers. 

Impatiently  Donovan  broke  in.  "I've  heard 
all  that  talk  before,"  he  said.  "What  I'd  like 
from  GM  right  now  is  a  detailed  record  of 
the  repairs  you've  made  on  my  buses  and 
also  the  modifications  you've  made  on  them." 
Donovan's  request,  made  in  a  quiet  but  firm 
voice,  was  based  on  a  desire  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate maintenance  record.  He  explained 
that  "this  is  the  same  as  wanting  Informa- 
tion from  your  surgeon  about  what  he  cuts 
or  takes  out  while  operating  on  your  Insldes. 
How  can  you  find  out  unless  the  siu-geon 
tells  you?" 

Madery  laughed,  saying  with  a  final,  happy 
grin  that  he  had  undergone  operations 
where  the  surgeon  never  told  him  what  he 
had  fooled  with.  Donovan  didn't  laugh.  On 
seeing  this,  Madery  nodded  to  Nlckell.  "Mr- 
Donovan  should  certainly  have  his  records," 
said  Madery.  "That's  only  fair."  Nlckell  said 
he  would  gert;  them  to  Donovan  later  that 
week  without  fall. 

As  the  GM-Donovan  case  unfolded  during 
the  next  year,  the  oompAny  never  supplied 
Donovan  the  records  he  repeatedly  asked  for 
and  GM  repeatedly  promlMd.  In  the  week  im- 
mediately after  th«  Dwtnber  9  meeting  in 
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the  apartment,  Donovan  says,  he  was  told  by 
Jerry  Fender  that  high-level  officials  In  De- 
troit had  made  a  decision  not  to  release  the 
records    "at    this    time    In    these    circum- 
stances." The  cUcumstances  were  that  the 
first  of  my  series  of  articles  on  Donovan  and 
his  plight  had  Just  appeared  In  The  Wash- 
inaton  Post  and  had  been  circulated  by  its 
wire  service,  Donovan  beUeved  GM  refused  to 
release  the  enormous  record  of  repairs  and  re- 
placements on  the  groxinds  that  the  public — 
sDeclfically  other  owners— would  learn  of  It 
and  expect  similar  treatment.  Donovan  never 
learned  precisely  who  in  GM  ordered  the  em- 
bargo The  question  came  up  again  at  a  meet- 
ing in  January  1970  in  Palls  Church,  Virginia, 
with   Robert   Stelter,    general   manager   for 
the  GMC  Truck  and  Coach  Division,  who  en- 
tered the  case  when  it  became  a  public  issue. 
Donovan  says  he  asked  Stelter  directly  why 
GM  had  refused  to  release  the  records.  Stelter, 
the  superior  of  Madery.  said  he  himself  never 
understood  why.  He  directed  John  NlckeU, 
oaso  present  at  this  meeting,  to  pass  along 
the  records.  Nlckell  said  he  would,  but  h» 

never  has. 

At  the  December  9  apartment  gathering, 
the  next  topic  was  an  itemized  reading  by 
Nickell  of  the  repairs  made  at  GM's  expense. 
The  list  was  long— including  leaking  oU  gas- 
kets broken  motor  mounts,  flawed  gasoline 
tanks,  ruptured  rear-wheel  seals,  uneven 
brakes,  weak  tailpipe  hangers.  Anyone  not 
knowing  the  whole  story  would  wonder  why 
Donovan  was  complaining  when  GM  had 
done  all  of  this  work  free  of  charge. 

"What  about  those  taUplpe  hangers?" 
asked  Donovan.  Nlckell,  shooting  a  confident 
glance  at  his  boss  as  If  to  say  the  question 
was  a  routine  grounder  and  easUy  fielded,  re- 
plied that  GM  had  replaced  them  on  war- 
ranty. "I  know  that,"  said  Donovan,  "but 
the  replacements  were  of  the  same  design 
as  the  original  ones.  So  where  does  that  take 
me?"  For  my  benefit,  and  looking  at  me, 
Nickell  explained  in  layman's  terms  the  na- 
ture of  a  tailpipe  hanger:  a  metal  straplike 
device  hung  from  the  frame  of  the  bus  and 
attached  to  the  exhaust  pipe  to  keep  it  from 
dragging  along  the  road  and  breaking. 

At  this  point,  the  smooth  GM  presenta- 
tion showed  signs,  like  Donovan's  buses,  of 
falling  apart.  The  cvistomer  Insisted  on  get- 
ting across  his  point  that  replacing  a  flawed 
hanger  with  another  flawed  hanger,  how- 
ever new,  is  not  really  a  victory  for  safety. 
Visibly  annoyed  at  wrangling  over  such  a 
small  item  and  apparently  sensing  a  no- win 
situation,  Nickell  broke  Into  admit  that  "the 
hangers  were  Just  not  strong  enough.  The 
factory  made  them  too  flimsy." 

Madery  looked  sharply  at  Nlckell— either 
startled  or  angered  at  this  frank  concession. 
He  Jumped  In  to  say  that  studies  of  the 
hanger  were  already  under  way  In  Detroit 
and  that  a  better  one  was  being  designed. 
Donovan  said  he  was  happy  to  hear  that.  He 
asked,  however.  If  GM  was  going  to  warn 
other  owners  of  1969  GM  buses  around  the 
country  that  this  particular  part  was  made 
"too  flimsy."  Madery  said  the  decision  woiUd 
have  to  made  by  higher-ups  in  Detroit.  "I'm 
sure  they'll  tell  the  public,"  said  Donovan 
sarcastically,  "because,  as  you  say,  GM  cares 
about  Its  customers  and  the  safety  of  chil- 
dren." (The  flimsy  tailpipe  hangers  have 
never  been  recalled.) 

All  GM  cheerfulness  had  now  evaporated. 
The  next  topic  Involved  the  leaky  gasoline 
tanks  on  Donovan's  buses.  Nlckell  reminded 
Donovan  that  three  weeks  earlier,  to  show 
GM's  good  faith,  he  had  promised  to  repair 
the  leaky  tanks  free  of  charge.  That  was  a 
gesture  of  pure  largess.  Nlckell  made  clear, 
because  GM  did  not  make  the  tank.  Madery 
looked  pleased.  Nlckell's  statement  backed 
up  Madery's  earlier  one  of  wanting  "to  make 
things  right." 

"I'm  not  Impressed,"  said  Donovan,  nis 
anger  growing.  "After  you  told  me  that  GM 
didn't  make  the  gas  tank  that  was  leaking, 


I  caUed  up  Thomas  Body  (Thomas  Body  com- 
pany. High  Point,  North  Carolina,  the  firm 
that  had  produced  the  bodies  for  Donovan  s 
buses  and  fitted  them  onto  the  GM  chassis) . 
Mr.  Thomas  personally  told  me — categori- 
cally— that  his  company  does  not  make  the 
tank,  GM  does." 

Nlckell  covdd  do  nothing  but  admit  error. 
Coming  back  fast,  however.  Madery  explained 
to  Donovan  that,  even  though  Nlckell  was 
wrong  about  the  maker  of  the  tank.  It  actu- 
ally didn't  matter,  because  the  leak  was  later 
found  by  mechanics  not  to  be  In  the  GM- 
made  tank  but  In  the  extension  from  the 
tank  to  the  exterior  of  the  bus.  "That  Is  a 
Thomas  product,"  said  Madery  firmly.  He 
said  that  GM  had  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

Donovan  could  not  argue  further,  at  least 
not  then.  The  next  morning,  however,  he 
was  on  the  phone  again  to  John  Thomas.  I 
also  caUed  Thomas  within  the  week.  Thomas 
said,  with  no  equivocation,  that  his  company 
did  not  make  the  tank-neck  extension,  that 
It  was  a  GM  product.  To  be  certain,  I  asked 
him  to  check  his  file   and  read  over  the 
phone  Donovan's   order   page  for  the   bus 
bodies:  It  was  number  9-12302,  and  the  facta 
again  fitted.  A  few  days  after  the  apartment 
meeting,  Donovan  reported  to  the  GM  men 
what  he  had  learned  from  Thomas.  The  offi- 
cials, according  to  Donovan,  "Just  kind  of 
passed  it  off,  admitting  they  were  In  'error 
again  but  attaching  no  importance  to  It.  But 
I  attached  plenty  of  importance  to  It.  I  was 
being  lied  to.  Not  by  the  men  who  had  any- 
thing to  gain  from  the  lies,  but  because  it 
was  corporate  policy.  Put  me  down,  brush 
me  off,  keep  me  happy— but  dont  ever  tell 
me  the  truth  or  give  me  new  buses." 

As  the  meeting  continued,  Donovan  run- 
ning  through   his   list   of   complaints,   GM 
running  through  their  list  of  solutions,  the 
question  came  up  of  whether  or  not  these 
problems  were  limited  to  Donovan's  buses. 
They  had  to  be,  said  Madery;  otherwise,  GM 
would  have  heard  from  other  owners.  "What 
about   Tom   Gist   and   BUly   Jubb?"   asked 
Donovan,  referring  to  two  owners  of  1969 
GM  school  bxises  in  nearby  Maryland,  with 
whom  he  had  spoken  at  length  about  their 
mechanical  and  safety  problems.  Donovan 
remarked  that  both  were  experiencing  diffi- 
culties similar  to  his  own  and  that  both  said 
they   had   seen   John   Nlckell.   His   memory 
refreshed,  Nlckell  said  that  was  right,  he  had 
seen  Gist  and  Jubb.  Their  problems,  how- 
ever,  were   different   from   Donovan's,    said 
Nlckell.  Once  again  Donovan  could  not  refute 
this  vrtth  absolute  surety.  The  following  day 
I  called  Thomas  Gist  In  Sykesvllle,  Maryland, 
the  owner  of  two  '69  GMs.  As  was  so  with 
Donovan's  buses,  the  power  steering  was  bad, 
riding   was  rough,   the   clutch    and   brakes 
needed  constant  adjustment  and  fixing.  I 
mentioned  Donovan's  name.  Gist  recognized 
It    laughingly  saying  they  were  fellow  suf- 
ferers. Billy  Jubb,  in  Pasadena,  Maryland, 
owned  four  '69s  and  called  them  "the  worst 
I've  ever  owned."  Each  had  a  bnrfsen  clutch. 
What  he  said  about  clutches  echoed  J<An 
Donovan:   "I'm  always  taking  the  damned 
things  to  the  dealer  to  have  them  adjusted." 
"How  does  GM  explain  all  these  failures  of 
clutches?"  Donovan  asked  Madery.  "Driver 
ab\ise,"  replied  the  GM  man,  starting  on  a 
brief  monologue  about  the  many  ways  drivers 
ride  the  clutch,  pump  It  unnecessarily,  use 
it    wrongly.    Donovan    replied,    again    with 
anger,  that  his  drivers  were  not  heavy-footed 
amateurs  who  loved  clutch-rldlng  but  were 
veterans  of  the  road  with  at  least  five  years' 
experience  In  driving  trucks  and  buses.  None 
had  ever  burned  out  a  clutch  on  earlier-year 
buses.  Thus,  said  Donovan,  it  was  unlikely 
they  would  have  ruined  the  clutches  at  the 
rate  they  were  being  ruined  on  the  new 
buses:  Two  had  already  burned  out  In  each 
of  two  buses;  three  had  burned  out  In  the 
third.  ^    ^ 

The  talk  went  back  and  forth.  Donovan 
repeating  his  concern  for  safe  buses  because 
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chUdren's  lives  were  Involved.  Madery 
cordially  reassxirlng  him  that  GM  had  made 
things  right  with  its  warranty  work  and  that 
this  was  a  fluke  problem.  He  had  a  way  of 
feigning  surprise,  as  if  to  say  wordlessly  to 
Donovan,  "You're  not  actually  saying,  are 
you,  that  GM  is  not  'the  mark  of  excellence'?" 
Not  once  did  Madery  or  his  two  companions 
offer  sympathy  to  Donovan  or  ever  admit 
there  might  be  a  safety  problem.  If  a  prob- 
lem was  admitted.  It  was  Inevitably  "not 
safety-related."  On  specific  points  the  reply 
was  either,  "Here,  this  Is  what  GM  has  done, 
so  why  are  you  complaining?"  or,  "Here,  you 
should  have  done  this,  and  if  you  had,  this 
problem  would  never  have  happened."  Nor 
did  the  GM  men  ever  mention  that  their 
buses  had  been  the  object  of  recalls  two  years 
running  and  that  this  year  was  an  extension 
of  patterns  of  work  developed  then. 

As  the  hour  neared  10  p.m.,  Donovan  was 
stUl    spirited,    but    Madery,    Fender,    and 
NlckeU,  the  taste  of  pheasant  long   gone, 
were  tiring.  As  they  tried  to  wind  things  down 
the  phone  rang.  Mrs.  Donovan  answered.  "It's 
for  you,  John,  from  Detroit,  person-to-per- 
son."    Donovan    took    the    phone    and    was 
greeted  by  Robert  Stelter,  Madery's  superior. 
"He  wants  to  know  how  things  are  going 
with  my  buses,"  Donovan  remarked  to  the 
group.  Answering  Stelter,  Donovan  said  the 
buses  were  just  as  much  broken-down  lemons 
as  ever.  The  two  talked  for  about  five  min- 
utes, Donovan  asking  for  his  records  and  re- 
peating that  he  worried  about  his  brakes, 
clutches,  gas  tanks,  wheels,  and  everything 
else    that    wouldn't   stay    fixed,    no    matter 
GM's  diligence  in  repairing  them. 

I  signaled  Donovan  that  I  would  like  a 
word  with  Stelter.  Identifying  myself  and 
my  intentions  clearly.  I  asked  Stelter  how 
three  new  buses  could  be  so  fiawed.  The  com- 
pany, he  replied,  was  doing  all  It  could  to 
make  things  right.  Beyond  making  things 
right,  I  asked  politely,  would  QM  make 
things  better  and  do  as  Donovan  thought  It 
shotUd- replace  the  buses?  The  official 
seemed  surprised  that  Donovan  had  even 
thought  of  such  a  solution. 

After  expressing  curiosity  about  what  kind 
of  story  I  might  be  writing  but  careful  to 
remain  pleasant  and  assuring,  Stelter  asked 
to  speak  to  Madery.  As  GM  Detroit  spoke  to 
GM  Washington,  there  was  UtUe  but  "Yes, 
sir"  and  "No,  sir"  from  the  latter.  Madery 
concluded  his  conversation  by  saying  he 
would  call  Stelter  in  the  morning.  The  phone 
hardly  back  on  the  receiver,  the  GM  official 
looked  at  me  In  astonishment:  "You're  a 
reporter?"  I  nodded.  Nlckell  nodded  too. 

Abruptly,  the  GM  men  began  putting  away 
the  materials  they  had  spread  out  on  the 
table  during  the  evening.  The  phone  call 
from  Detroit,  apparently  meant  as  final  proof 
to  Donovan  that  GM  really  cared,  because 
his  troubles  had  reached  the  ears  of  high 
powers  In  Detroit,  had  had  the  opposite  ef- 
fect GM  had  learned  that  rather  than  having 
put  down  a  customer,  it  had  instead  fixed  up 
a  customer,  one  who  had  the  crust  to  Interest 
a  reporter  In  his  troubles. 

Madery  rose,  as  did  NlckeU  and  Pender, 
and  recapturing  his  earlier  nerve,  smiled 
broadly  at  Donovan  and  said  that  the  eve- 
ning was  certainly  well  spent.  Madery  even 
had  one  last  happy  word  for  Mrs.  Donovan, 
throwing  her  a  compliment  about  "what 
wonderful  boys"  the  Donovan's  two  oaby 
girls  were.  Donovan  got  the  men  their  coats 
and  saw  them  to  the  door. 

I  remained  for  a  few  minutes.  Mrs.  Dono- 
van said,  "Let's  get  the  snow  shovels  and 
clear  out  this  place."  Her  husband  saw  the 
evening  a  little  less  bitterly.  GM  now  knew, 
he  said,  that  It  could  not  talk  Its  way  out. 
"They  didn't  refute  a  fact  I  threw  at  them. 
That's  the  test.  They  would  have  slapped 
me  down  hard  If  one  fact  of  mine,  one  rec- 
ord, or  one  document,  was  slightly  off.  But 
they  didn't.  Sure,  they  tried  to  scare  me  off. 
calm  me  down.  What  do  you  expect?" 
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After  telling  Donovan  I  would  call  hlin  in 
a  few  days  to  check  whether  anything  hap- 
pened, I  said  good  night. 

My  story  of  Donovan's  ordeal  appeared  in 
the  Post  on  December  15  and  22,  1969.  On 
the  day  of  the  second  installment.  General 
Motors  and  the  White  House  Office  of  Con- 
sumer AfTairs  held  a  joint  press  conference  to 
announce  two  investigations  of  the  1969 
buses,  one  by  the  government  and  the  other 
by  the  company.  The  press  conference  state- 
ments of  OM  vice  president  Martin  Caserio 
were  oddly  similar  to  the  OM  presentation 
at  the  Donovan  apartment.  Caserio  said  there 
were  no  complaints  about  the  buses  from 
other  owners.  Asked  about  the  1969  school 
bus  that  had  suffered  brake  failure  and 
careened  Into  a  pasture,  Caserio  said  he  be- 
lieved the  braking  equipment  on  that  vehicle 
was  not  the  same  as  on  Donovan's,  adding, 
"I'm  not  c-ertaln  about  that  yet."  Like 
Madery,  Caserio  stressed  OM's  concern  for 
safety.  Thus,  the  faulty  exhaust  pipe  hanger 
should  not  be  classified  as  a  safety-related 
defect,  because  if  it  broke  the  driver  could 
hear  the  exhaust  pipe  clattering  along  the 
ground  and  have  repairs  made  before  any 
harm  was  done  to  occupants.  (But  what  if 
merely  cracked?) 

Reporters  pressed  Caserio  on  Donovan's 
problems.  For  the  first  time  the  company  gave 
a  little.  Caserio  conceding  that  some  of  Dono- 
van's complaints  were  legitimate.  But  always 
added  to  these  admissions  was  the  qualifier, 
"They  are  not  safety-related."  One  reporter 
listed  all  of  Donovan's  problems — from  brakes 
to  clutches — and  said  Caserio's  claiming  these 
were  non-safety  problems  wm  an  "Incredible 
observation."  The  press  conference  did  pro- 
duce one  memorable  statement:  "OM,"  said 
Caserio,  "does  not  duck  any  responsibility  for 
the  finished  product  that  bears  oiir  name." 

Two  months  later,  on  February  19,  1970,  a 
total  of  4,269  school  buses  were  officially  re- 
called by  General  Motors,  Including  John 
Donovan's  three.  Also  recalled  were  31,681 
trucks  using  the  same  model  chassis.  "Some 
of  the  vehicles,"  said  the  announcement,  "will 
require  Inistallatlon  of  new  brake-hose  retain- 
ing springs.  Some  wUl  require  Inspection  and 
possible  Inspection  and  possible  alignment  or 
replacement  of  a  rear  steel  brake  line.  A  few 
will  require  both  services." 

At  my  request,  GM  sent  me  a  llsi;  of  forty- 
four  owners  around  the  country  who  operated 
more  than  five  buses.  When  I  called  them 
(four  people  were  not  GM  owners,  and  one 
owner  couldn't  be  reached  becatise  he  had 
been  dead  four  years) ,  I  found  that  a  recxir- 
rlng  theme  was  clutch  problems.  One  owner 
was  a  GM  dealer  who  had  so  much  trouble 
with  his  seven  1969s  that  In  1970  he  bought 
Fords.  Asked  If  he  thought  It  odd  for  a  GM 
dealer  to  buy  a  competitor's  product,  he  an- 
swered, "What  shoiUd  I  do — keep  on  buying 
buses  that  I  know  are  nothing  but  trouble?" 
Within  the  next  year,  the  GM  buses  were 
recalled  two  more  times.  The  second  call-in 
involved  the  brakes  again — possibly  faulty 
brake-fluid  reservoirs  that  caused  the  brak- 
ing fluid  to  leak  out.  The  third  recall  was  for 
possibly  flawed  clutches;  the  clutch  linkage 
was  found  to  be  weak — meaning,  in  lay  terms, 
that  the  bus  could  lock  in  gear  and  thus 
be  unstoppable. 

In  a  simpler  day  a  consumer  with  a  com- 
plaint about,  say,  shoes,  had  only  to  visit  the 
local  shoemaker  to  get  Justice.  "Here,"  the 
customer  would  say,  "these  shoes  are  falling 
apart."  The  shoemaker,  because  he  was 
ethical  or  simply  aware  that  word  would 
spread  through  the  village  about  his  sloppy 
work,  quickly  repaired  the  shoes  or  replaced 
them.  The  exchange  was  straightforward 
and  there  were  no  evasions.  What's  more,  the 
shoemaker  was  there,  he  had  a  familiar  face, 
he  breathed,  and  the  only  separation  between 
the  consumer  and  him  was  his  shop  counter. 
Things  have  changed.  Seeking  relief  or 
redress  from  GM  with  Its  750,000  employees 
Is  an  agony.  So  It  is  with  any  large  bureauc- 
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racy.  The  vice  presidents  at  the  top  are  pro- 
tected from  the  consumers'  complaints  at 
the  bottom  by  the  mass  of  employees  be- 
tween; the  latter  will  catch  it  first  if  the 
brass  learns  that  the  consiimers  are  mad. 
So  the  vice  presidents  do  not  measure  the 
company's  success  by  the  consumers'  voice, 
as  the  shoemaker  did,  but  by  sales  reports, 
profit  charts,  and  the  smiles  of  stockholders. 
If  tens  of  thousands  of  cars  are  sold  every 
year,  the  high-ups  conclude  that  the  public 
must  be  happy.  Otherwise,  why  are  sales  up? 
When  profits  aren't  up,  however,  or  when 
mansigement  thinks  profits  can  be  bigger, 
the  decision  often  made  seems  to  be  to 
cheapen  the  product.  When  such  a  decision 
ends  in  death,  then  the  ethical  numbness 
encouraged  by  the  profit  system  becomes 
grimly  apparent,  and  the  need  for  remedy 
becomes  urgent. 

John  Donovan's  friends  Jokingly  called  him 
a  "giant  killer,"  since  he  had  taken  on  GM 
and  won.  "Won?  How  can  they  say  that?" 
he  asks.  "I  never  got  new  replacements  from 
GM  for  my  buses.  I  never  got  a  cent  for  my 
lost  time.  They  never  compensated  my  drivers 
for  the  overtime  spent  In  hauling  the  buses 
to  the  garage.  They  never  even  apologized 
to  my  wife  for  all  those  nights  she  spent 
trailing  me  over  to  Central  Motors.  What's 
even  more  chilling,  after  three  recalls,  I  have 
yet  to  hear  from  the  GM  crowd  even  the 
slightest  hint  admitting  they  may  be  doing 
something  wrong  in  the  way  they  build  buses. 
But  lives  are  Involved;  those  are  not  alann 
clocks  that  they're  selling. 

"That's  the  true  horror  of  all  this — not 
that  they  tried  to  screw  one  owner  like  me. 
It's  the  corporate  callousness.  If  I  were  in 
the  business  of  making  school  b\ises — an  en- 
gineer, a  vice  president,  a  local  representa- 
tive like  Madery — and  someone  came  along 
with  proof  that  dangerous  defects  were  in 
my  product,  well,  I  think  I'd  jump  pretty 
quick  to  correct  them  before  I  had  any  blood 
on  my  hands." 


April  18,  1972       I     ^P^  ^^'  ^^^^ 
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HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or   NZW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  471,  a  resolution  to 
seek  relief  from  restrictions  on  Soviet 
Jews. 

This  Nation  has  always  been,  and 
should  always  remain,  a  haven  for  the 
oppressed  of  other  lands.  Throughout 
our  history  we  have  voiced  concern  and 
support  for  the  harsh  plight  of  perse- 
cuted minority  groups. 

Consistent  with  this  heritage  are  the 
several  resolutions  concerning  the  Soviet 
Jewry  which  are  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. Hopefully,  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Congress  will  be  a  part  of 
worldwide  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  proud 
minority  to  make  sure  that  the  spiritual 
and  cultural  rights  of  Jews  are  not  ex- 
tinguished and  that  those  who  wish  to 
emigrate  are  given  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Soviet  Jews  are  being  prosecuted  sole- 
ly for  their  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Yet  this  right  is  guaranteed  imder  ar- 
ticle 13(2)  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights — a  declaration  that 
was  imanimously  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1948.  The  declaration  specif- 
ically states: 


Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  coun- 
try, including  his  own,  and  to  return  to 
his  country. 

Rights  to  emigrate  are  also  provided 
for  In  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination — 1965 — which  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  in  the 
International  Covenant  on  CivU  and 
Political  Rights— 1966. 

Yet  only  a  small  number  of  those  Jews 
who  have  applied  for  exit  visas  to  Israel 
have  been  granted  permission  to  leave. 
Further,  almost  all  who  have  applied  for 
visas  have  had  their  jobs  threatened  and 
have  been  subjected  to  harassment  by 
police. 

Rights  to  religious  worship  and  cul- 
tural freedom  are  in  fact  provided  for 
in  articles  124  and  126  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution.  Article  124  states: 

Freedom  of  religious  worship  and  freedom 
of  anti-rellglous  propaganda  is  recognized 
for  all  citizens. 

The  Soviet  attitude  toward  this  bla- 
tant violation  of  international  treaties  as 
well  as  the  Soviet  Constitution  was 
summed  up  on  September  20,  1971,  by 
Albert  E.  Ivanov,  the  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  Central  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  supervises  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  when  he  told  a 
delegation  of  Jews  in  Moscow: 

The  decision  of  whether  to  allow  Jews  to 
leave  Is  not  the  right  of  Jews,  but  of  the 
State  .  .  .  And  in  this  matter,  the  Interests 
of  the  State  have  been  given  primary  con- 
sideration .  .  .> 

Mr.  Ivanov  went  on  to  explain  that  no 
exit  visas  would  be  given  to  Jews  of 
military  age  or  those  with  skills  needed 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  therefore  unrealistic,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  expect  that  the  Soviet  Crovernment 
will  suddenly  consent  to  the  mass  emigra- 
tion of  Jews. 

Yet  it  is  not  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
the  Soviet  Government  will  be  sensitive 
to  the  force  of  worldwide  pressures — 
those,  I  might  emphasize,  which  are  not 
of  a  violent,  insulting,  or  undignified  na- 
ture. 

World  pressure  following  the  Decem- 
ber 1970  Leningrad  trial  of  Soviet  Jews 
accused  of  hijacking  an  airplane  led  to 
the  commuting  of  the  death  sentences. 

World  pressure  has  led  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  According  to  figures 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  year's  total 
may  reach  9,000  although  definite  fig- 
ures are  difficult  to  ascertain.  In  Janu- 
ary 50  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave;  in 
February,  130;  in  March,  1,000;  in  April, 
1,300;  in  June,  between  700  and  1,000; 
in  July,  between  300  and  500;  in  August, 
between  400  and  600;  in  September, 
1,000;  and  in  October,  1,000.  The  up- 
surge in  the  months  of  March  and  April 
was  probably  due  to  the  March  meeting 
of  the  24th  Communist  Party  Congress; 
Jewish  activists  were  allowed  to  leave  for 
fear  of  embarrassing  demonstrations. 
Premier  Kosygln  said  that  4,450  Jews 
had  left  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel  dur- 
ing the  first  8  months  of  this  year,  as 
compared  with  4,667  who  emigrated  dur- 


i  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  October 
19,  1971. 


inK  the  entire  period  from  1945  to  1963. 
*i:iearly  the  number  of  visas  granted  ^s 
not  enough,  since  it  is  estimated  that 
d^e  to  500,000  Jews  would  apply  for 
viSs  ii  they  could  do  so  without  fear 
of  harsh  social  and  economic  repr^als. 
Yet  the  increase  in  visas  granted  dem- 
ISt^tes  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
M  to   world   pressures,   particularly 
when  the  Soviet  position  in  the  world 
Community  would  thereby  be  improved 
congress  must  therefore  go  on  record  as 
sSing   out   against  the   inability   of 
StS  receive  exit  visas,  untU  all  who 
wish  to  emigrate  are  able  to  do  so.  The 
Soviet    Government    must    know    that 
liaerlcans  of  all  f aiths^cting  ttiroi^h 
their  elected  Congress-deplore  the  So- 
viet treatment  of  Jews  and  make  them 
welcome  In  this  country.  tt^,,.^ 

on  November  10.  1971,  at  the  United 
Nations,  a  list  of  names  said  to  include 
those  of  more  than  1.000  Soviet  Jews  who 
want  to  emigrate  to  Israel  was  presented 
to  Adam  Malik  of  Indonesia,  President 
of  the  General  Assembly,  by  Yosef  Te- 
koah  Israel's  representative.  Mr.  Tekoah 
said  it  was  the  largest  number  of  signers 
of  any  single  appeal  from  Soviet  Jews,  al- 
though he  said  he  had  transmitted  sev- 
eral hundred  such  appeals"  to  the  United 
Nations  officials. 

Efforts  must  be  intensified  to  get  a 
positive  response  to  this  request.  At  the 
very  least.  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  Include  this  matter  in  discus- 
sions with  Soviet  officials  when  he  visits 
Moscow  next  month. 

I  would  like  also  to  call  attention  to 
the  petition  signed  by  90C  Soviet  Jews 
which  was  presented  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  at  the  time  oi 
the  opening  of  the  26th  session.  Repre- 
senting Jews  from  about  20  Soviet  cities 
and  towns,  the  appeal  is  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  the  most  widely  coordinated 
signed  nature-collection  effort  since  So- 
viet Jews  began  to  campaign  for  emigra- 
tion in  recent  years.  Calling  on  the  So- 
viet leadership  to  change  its  poUcy  bar- 
ring imhindered  emigration,  the  petition 
said: 

The  issue  of  free  emigration  of  Jews  to  Is- 
rael is  not  a  new  one  and  Is  becoming  more 
acute  with  every  passing  day.  More  and  more 
Jews  realize  and  then  openly  proclaim  that 
they  do  not  want  to  assimilate  with  other 
peoples.  This  movement  has  its  historical 
causes  and  cannot  be  stopped  by  administra- 
tive directive. 

Here  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  where  there  Is  no 
Jewish  culture  or  national  life,  where  there 
are  no  Jewish  schools  or  Jewish  theaters, 
where  there  Is  no  posslbUity  of  studying 
Yiddish  or  the  cxxlture  and  history  of  the 
Jewish  where  the  unprecedently  low  per- 
centage of  Yiddish-speaking  Jews  is  declin- 
ing from  day  to  day,  in  this  country  there  Is 
no  future  for  us  as  Jews.* 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  quot- 
ing from  ElUe  Wiesel's  book,  "The  Jews 
of  Silence": 

In  comparing  the  present  situation  to  that 
of  the  recent  past,  a  rabbinical  scholar  quot- 
ed to  me  the  commentary  given  by  Rabbi 
Menachem  Mendel  of  Kotsk  on  a  verse  from 
Excdus,  "And  the  king  of  Egypt  died,  and 
children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  their 
bondage."  The  question  was  raised:  All  the 
time  Pharaoh  was  alive  the  Jews  labored  and 
suffered;    why,   then,  did  they  sigh   at  his 

2  The  New  York  Times.  September  21,  1971. 
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death?  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  answered 
that  before  Pharaoh  died,  even  to  sigh  had 
been  forbidden. 

"Do  you  understand?"  the  scholar  said. 
"Today  we  are  permitted  to  sigh— but  only 
when  no  one  la  llatenlng." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  action 
that  this  body  takes  today  will  indicate 
that  Americans  are  listening,  and  that 
the  sighs  are  heard.  Hopefully  one  day 
these  sighs  will  become  cries  of  joy  when 
the  Soviet  Jews  are  permitted  to  go  to 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 


US.  POLICY:  SECRET  AND 
INEFFECTIVE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 
Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam  and  ThaUand, 
I  was  appalled  to  learn  just  how  restric- 
tive American  information  policy  is  in 
these  countries.  Members  of  the  press 
are  being  hindered  from  collecting  m- 
formation  of  vital  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  not  for  security  reasons,  but 
for  political  ones.  ^  .    . 

I  was  accompanied  mi  the  tnp  by  my 
former    administrative    assistant,    Wil- 
Uam  Wasserman.  Himself  a  newspaper 
publisher,  Mr.  Wasserman  is  extremely 
well  quaUfled  by  his  varied  experience 
to  evaluate  information  policy.  His  force- 
ful and  well-reasoned  indictment  of  our 
Government's  censorship  of  the  news  to 
Southeast  Asia  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  current  debate,  and  I  en- 
dorse it  wholeheartedly. 
[From  the  Amesbury  News,  Apr.  13,  1972] 
tJ.S.  Policy:  Secret  and  Ineffectivb 
On  Friday  the  U.S.  command  at  Saigtm 
said    "US    Air  Force  tactical  aircraft  and 
Navy  components  are  attacking  military  tar- 
Kets  in  the^area  north  of  tiie  DemUltarlzed 
lone  m  order  to  help  protect  the  Uvee  of 
the  diminishing  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vlet- 

^'niat'8  the  rationale  publicly  applied  to 
o\ir  policy. 

It's  a  fiction.  _.    .  „„ 

Our  government  Is  as  fully  committed  as 
it  ever  was  to  maintaining  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  „»,,^t. 
Only  instead  of  doing  it  at  a  cost  which 
cannot  be  concealed,  namely  the  loss  rf 
American  ground  troops,  we  are  trying  to 
do  It  from  airplanes  based  in  distant  places— 
in  Thailand,  and  in  the  Yellow  Sea. 

The  public  is  not  given  the  cost  of  this 
war  nor  is  It  told  how  many  men  are  in- 
Xed,  how  many  aircraft  are  being  used 
what  kind  of  bombs  are  being  dropped,  where 
bombs  are  being  dropped,  nor  bow  °mny 
cWUan  casualties  we  have  inflicted  by  this 
remote,  electronically  activated  warff". 

Without  this  information- information 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  on  the  recelvliig 
Tnd  must  know  full  well-it  Is  difficult  for 
the  American  pubUc  to  determine  whether  ot 
not  the  policy  we  foUow  Is  worth  the  cost 
in  all  its  ramifications. 

AS  for  the  policy  itself,  one  certainly  must 
understand  that  continued  air  support  Is 
the  minimum  price  we  must  pay  for  mato- 
tainlng  President  Thleu's  govenunent,  and 
this  week's  hostlUtles  suggest  that  even  that 
may  not  be  enough. 
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No  one  with  whom  Congressman  Harring- 
ton and  I  talked  during  this  past  week  in 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  had  any  illusion* 
alwut  Thleu  being  able  to  stay  tn  power  with- 
out massive  American  air  support. 

So  we  are  not  sUying  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  protect  our  withdrawing  forces;  we  are 
staying  there  to  protect  President  Thleu  and 
the  other  wobbly  and  unresponsive  govern- 
ments to  whom  we  are  committed  in  Cam- 
bodia. Laos  and  Thailand. 

And  instead  of  winding  down  the  war.  we 
are  shifting  the  war.  Shifting  it  to  high  alti- 
tude bombers  cuid  supersonic  fighters  based 
In  Thailand  and  the  Yellow  Sea. 

On  pragmatic  grounds  there  Is  reason  to 
question  this  effort. 

First,  can  Thleu  survive  even  with  our 
help?  This  week  may  bring  the  answer. 

Second,  how  effective  is  our  sophisticated, 
high  speed,  high  altitude  air  support  in  the 
kind  of  war  being  waged  in  Indochina.  Do  B- 
5a'8  really  stop  bicycle  traffic?  Pilots  them- 
selves are  frankly  skeptical  of  the  results 
they  achieve  from  radar  bombing  at  super- 
sonic speeds. 

Third,  Is  the  cost  to  dollars  worth  the  ex- 
fort?  The  massive  B-62  bombings  cost  an 
estimated  $45,000  per  mission  per  plane.  For 
the  result  they  achieve  against  such  small 
and  dispersed  targets,  the  money  might  be 
better  spent  somewhere  else.  One  experienced 
reporter  estimated  the  price  tag  for  destroy- 
ing one  North  Vietnamese  truck  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail  was  about  $1  million. 

On  moral  grounds,  there  are  abundant  rea- 
sons to  question  this  effort.  It  Is  not  democ- 
racy which  we  are  protecting,  so  how  do  we 
Justify  our  killings?  How  many  clvlUan  lives 
are  being  lost,  how  many  civilians  being  made 
homeless?  And  what  is  the  cost  to  our  own 
moraUty  to  drop  bombs  from  great  altitudes, 
then  return  to  remote  and  comfortable  air 

XygiBea far  removed  from  involvement  with 

the  people  actuaUy  suffering  and  fighting? 


NIXON  WOUUD  FORCE  THE  COURT 
OFF  THE  BUS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CAIilFOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 
Mr     EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  Richard  Nixon  is  employ- 
tog  the  same  political  advisers  in  this 
Presidential  campaign  as  he  did  to  the 
1968  one  For  his  latest  antibusing  pro- 
posals which  would  Umit  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  courts  to  enforce  14th 
amendment  rights  are  merely  variations 
on  his  1968  theme  of  attacktog  the  courts. 
In  1968  Mr.  Nixon  accused  the  courts  ol 
being  responsible  for  a  breakdown  in 
law  enforcement  and  the  tocreastog  rate 
of  crime.  Now  after  appotating  four  of 
his   own   Supreme   Court   Justices   the 
President  persists  to  blammg  the  current 
social  crisis-this  time  the  busing  issue- 
on  the  courts.  In  a  recent  article  to  the 
St   Louis  Post-Dispatch,  James  Deatan 
explatos  how  this  new  attack  on  the 
courts  has  emerged  as  one  of  Mr.  Nixon  s 
campaign  tactics.  Mr.  Deakto  fxpl^ 
how  the  courts-by  their  very  nature  im- 
able  to  provide  timely  rebuttals  to  poUt- 
ical   attacks— have  become  the  scape- 
goat for  the  current  crisis  and  a  pout- 
ical  football  to  another  election  yean 

However,  Just  as  3  years  of  the  Nixon 
administration  has  faUed  to  result  to  a 
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decrease  in  the  amount  of  crime — crime 
has  increased  6  percent  from  1970  to 
1971  alone,  with  violent  crimes  rising  by 
9  percent — it  is  doubtful  that  this  legis- 
lation can  remedy  the  complex  busing 
crisis  while  insuring  the  rights  of  all 
children  to  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities. 

Instead,  as  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
pointed  out,  the  President's  proposed 
measures  fail  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  policy,  focusing  instead  on  the  con- 
flict over  power.  As  explained  in  a  legal 
memoranda  prepared  by  the  Washington 
Research  project  and  cited  in  the  Deakin 
article,  the  proposals  constitute  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Federal  judiciary,  the  14th  amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  equal  protection 
under  the  law,  and  the  constitutionsd 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  This 
conflict  over  power  rather  than  policy  in 
the  words  of  the  Post  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  "a  challenge  to  the  competence 
and  authority  of  the  coxirts"  which  "must 
necessarily  undermine  public  respect  for 
the  validity  of  past  desegregation  orders." 

Following  is  the  Deakin  article,  the 
Washington  Research  project  memo 
cited  in  the  article,  and  the  Washington 
Post  editorial. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From   the    St.    Louis   Post-Dispatch, 

Aprtl  2,  1972) 

Nixon  Wottld  Porci  the  Court  Oft  the  Bus 

(By  James  Deakin) 

Washington.  April  1. — Pour  years  ago, 
presidential  candidate  Richard  M.  Nlzon 
made  the  federal  courts  one  of  his  main 
campaign  Issues.  Permissive  judicial  deci- 
sions, he  told  the  voters,  had  weakened  the 
law-enforcement  forces  of  the  nation  In  their 
fight  against  crime. 

This  year,  another  attack  on  the  courts 
appears  to  be  emerging  as  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
campaign  tactics.  This  time,  the  President  Is 
blaming  the  courts  for  school  Integration 
decisions  that  be  says  have  created  a  national 
crisis  over  school  busing. 

The  new  attack  on  the  courts  appears  to 
go  further  than  the  1968  strategy.  That  year, 
Mr.  Nixon  confined  himself  to  promising  to 
appoint  "strlct-constructlonlst"  Supreme 
Court  justices.  His  promise  was  understood 
by  conservatives  and  liberals  alike  to  mean 
more  rights  for  the  accuser  and  fewer  rights 
for  the  accused. 

In  the  busing  Issue,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  specific  legislation  to  curb 
the  powers  of  the  federal  courts.  They  would 
be  prohibited  from  handing  down  any  new 
school  Integration  decisions  Involving  busing 
until  July  1,  1973.  After  that,  their  authority 
to  order  such  busing  would  be  sharply  lim- 
ited. 

His  proposal  has  encountered  strong  op- 
position from  civil  rights  organizations  and 
other  groups.  They  consider  It  a  far-reaching 
assault  on  the  Independence  of  the  federal 
judiciary,  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
guarantee  of  equal  protection  under  the  law, 
and  on  the  constltutlon<d  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

A  major  effort  to  defeat  the  Administra- 
tion's plan  and  similar  antlbuslng  amend- 
ments already  approved  by  the  House  is  being 
led  by  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  representing  more  than  100  civil 
rights,  labor,  religious  and  citizens'  groups, 
and  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Washington  Re- 
search Project,  an  organization  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  poor  persons  and  minority 
groups. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  has  Intensified  the 
oongresslonal  controversy  over  busing.  The 
next  big  test  on  Capitol  Hill  will  come  In  the 
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Senate-House  conference  committee  that  is 
considering  the  Higher  Education  Bill. 

Although  this  biU  deals  with  college  ed- 
ucation, the  House  added  a  series  of  re- 
strictions on  busing  of  grade  school  and 
high  school  students,  including  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  all  court  orders  involving 
school  busing  from  taking  effect  until  the 
appeals  procedure  Is  completed.  That  process 
could  take  many  years. 

The  Senate,  after  approving  and  then  de- 
feating a  similar  proposal,  passed  a  com- 
promise sponsored  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
(Demo.) ,  Montana,  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
(Rep.) ,  Pennsylvania.  This  version  would  Im- 
pose a  stay  until  June  30,  1973,  but  only  on 
busing  orders  Involving  transportation  be- 
tween school  districts. 

Civil  rights  leaders  have  promised  to 
oppose  the  Higher  Education  Bill  itself — 
an  unusual  position  for  them — If  It  emerges 
from  the  conference  committee  with  either 
the  House  amendment,  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative William  S.  Broomfleld  (Rep.), 
Michigan,  or  the  antl-buslng  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Nixon. 

Because  the  Mansfield-Scott  amendment 
would  apply  at  this  point  only  to  Interdls- 
trlct  busing  orders  In  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Detroit,  It  Is  somewhat  more  acceptable 
to  the  civil  rights  fores.  Even  so,  there  Is 
a  strong  feeling  among  those  leaders  that 
all  three  proposals  are  unconstitutional. 

To  those  who  recall  Mr.  Nixon's  law-and- 
order  attacks  on  the  courts  In  the  1968  cam- 
paign, his  statements  on  busing  have  had  a 
familiar  ring. 

In  a  televised  speech  March  16,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  busing  decision  and  said, 
"Recent  decisions  of  the  lower  federal 
courts  .  .  .  have  gone  too  far — In  some  cases 
beyond  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court — in  ordering  massive  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance." 

Mr.  Nixon  said  the  decisions  had  created 
"confusion  and  contradiction  In  the  law; 
anger,  fear  and  turmoil  in  local  communities, 
and,  worst  of  all,  agonized  concern  among 
hiindreds  of  thousands  of  parents  for  the 
education  and  the  safety  of  their  chil- 
dren . . .'' 

In  proposing  that  Congress  limit  the  power 
of  the  federal  courts  in  school  desegregation 
cases,  Mr.  Nixon  relied  on  the  provision  in 
Article  3  of  the  Constitution  that  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction. 

The  President's  position  received  support 
this  week  from  the  chief  Judicial  officer  of  the 
United  States,  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger. 

Although  Burger's  opinion  was  expressed 
in  a  case  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
busing  controversy,  It  appeared  to  buttress 
the  Administration's  contention  that  Con- 
gress can  curb  the  Judiciary.  In  addition,  it 
illiistrated  the  profound  suspicion  with 
which  conservatives  view  the  federal  courts 
these  days. 

The  case  involved  the  controversial  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  project  in  Washington.  The 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  Intervene  In  the 
case,  and  Burger  took  the  unusual  step  of 
saying  in  a  concurring  opinion: 

"In  these  circumstances,  Congress  may,  of 
course,  take  any  fiirther  legislative  action  it 
deems  necessary  to  make  unmistakably  clear 
Its  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge  project,  even  to  the  point  of  lim- 
iting or  prohibiting  Judicial  review  of  its 
directives." 

Burger  did  not  suggest  that  his  statement 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  general  comment 
on  Congress's  authority  over  the  courts,  but 
it  was  likely  to  be  construed  that  way.  The 
legal  guidepoets  defining  the  relationship  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  judiciary  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  the  Administration  presum- 
ably will  be  looking  for  whatever  support  it 
can  find. 
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The  White  House  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  contend  that  Article  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  Section  6  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  give  Congress  at  least  enough 
authority  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  Judicial 
remedies  while  it  considers  legislation  to  set 
a  national  policy  on  school  integration. 

This  contention  involves  the  complicated 
relationship  between  legal  rights  and  legal 
remedies.  The  Administration  contends  that 
its  busing  moratorium  proposal  deals  only 
with  the  remedies  for  unequal  education,  not 
with  the  basic  right  to  obtain  equal  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nixon's  legal  advisers  accept  the  view 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  1954  school 
desegregation  decision,  declared  that  equality 
of  education  was  a  Fourteenth  Amendment 
right  that  Congress  could  not  repeal.  How- 
ever, they  assert  that  Congress  retains  the 
right  to  act  with  respect  to  proposed  reme- 
dies for  segregated  schools  or  other  \uiequal 
educational  facilities. 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  moratorium 
contend  that  rights  without  remedies  are  not 
rights  at  all.  Unless  citizens  can  appeal  to 
the  courts  to  remedy  rights  that  have  been 
denied,  the  rights  are  no  more  than  prom- 
ises that  the  nation  does  not  intend  to  keep, 
the  civil  rights  forces  say. 

"A  black  child  could  march  into  court  and 
obtain  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  a  school 
system  was  segregated,  and  that  would  be  an 
end  to  the  matter,"  said  a  study  by  the 
Washington  Research  Project.  There  would 
be  no  enforcement,  no  remedy — Jxist  a  paper 
declaration,  the  study  said. 

"Pressed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  Ad- 
ministration's argument  would  justify  a  con- 
gressional bar  of  any  relief  in  a  school  de- 
segregation case  and  a  legislative  repeal  of 
every  decision  after  Brown  I  (the  1954  deci- 
sion) ,  since  they  involved  only  questions  of 
'remedies'  and  not  a  question  of  'right,'"  the 
study  said. 

Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
which  acting  Attorney  Oeneral  Richard  G. 
Klelndienst  says  gives  Congress  the  power 
to  impose  a  moratorium  on  court-ordered 
busing,  states  that  "Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article." 

Article  3.  on  which  the  Administration  is 
also  relying,  defines  the  power  of  the  federal 
Judiciary.  It  gives  the  Supreme  Court  wide 
appellate  jurisdiction — but  "with  such  ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 

Beyond  these  clauses,  the  Administration 
is  relying  on  a  number  of  Judicial  decisions, 
notably  Ex  Parte  McCardle,  an  1869  case  in- 
volving a  statute  that  withdrew  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  in  habeas 
corpus  cases. 

The  Supreme  Court  acquiesced  in  this  ex- 
ception to  its  jurisdiction,  but  only  in  the 
case  of  appeals.  It  retained  the  right  to  issue 
habeas  corpus  writs  Itself,  meaning  that 
habeas  corpus  access  to  the  Supreme  Court 
was  preserved. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  there  Is  dis- 
agreement as  to  whether  the  McCardle  case 
established  unfettered  congressional  power 
to  prevent  the  court  from  adjudicating  con- 
stitutional Issues. 

Opponents  of  a  busing  moratorium  con- 
cede that  Congress  has  the  power  to  make 
exceptions  to  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction. 
But  they  cite  constitutional  authorities  In 
contending  that  "the  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment may  not  ...  be  employed  so  as  to 
destroy  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself." 

"To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  give  the 
legislative  department  an  all  too  easy  way 
to  circumvent  the  supreme  law,"  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project  study  said. 

"There  has  never  been  a  law  passed  that 
expressly  singles  out  a  class  of  constitutional 
rights  .  .  .  and  seeks  systematically  to  bar 
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judicial  enforcement  of  the  rights  selected," 
the  study  said. 

The  argument  that  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  are  overrid- 
ing and  therefore  cannot  be  abridged  by 
congress'  exception  power,  was  cited  by  the 
Democratic  Study  Group,  an  organization  of 
liberal  Democratic  members  of  the  House. 

"Congress  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
deny  a  person  due  process  of  law  or  prohibit 
the  courts  from  ordering  remedies  for  denials 
of  equal  protection  under  the  law  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,"  the 
group  said. 

It  cited  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
1965  in  the  case  of  Katzenbach  vs.  Morgan, 
in  which  the  court  held  that  Section  6  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  "does  not  grant  Con- 
gress power  to  restrict,  abrogate  or  dilute" 
the  guarantees  of  equal  protection  or  due 
process. 

The  stage  thus  appears  to  be  set  for  a  bat- 
tie  over  whether  or  to  what  extent  the  legis- 
lative branch  can  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Judicial  branch. 

The  battle  probably  will  be  conducted  in 
legal  terminology  that  wUl  puzzle  the  lay- 
man, but  one  aspect  will  be  easily  under- 
stood: whether  the  federal  courts  will  be 
made  a  scapegoat  and  political  football  in 
an  election  year. 

|Prom  the  Washington  Post,  March  31,  1972) 
Deseobegation,  Education,  and  the  Law 

In  the  current  debate  over  school  desegre- 
gation (U  debate  is  not  too  high-flown  a 
word  to  use  for  what  has  been  going  on) ,  it 
seems  to  us  that  some  very  important  truths 
have  been  mislaid.  They  concern  the  rela- 
tionship of  constitutional  restraints  and  re- 
quirements to  the  formulation  of  social  pol- 
icy, and  the  first  may  be  stated  simply  as  fol- 
lows: when  you  have  established  that  some- 
thing is  not  \inconstltutlonal — ^that  it  is 
permissible  under  law — you  still  have  not  es- 
tablished that  it  is  worth  doing.  Because  the 
federal  Judiciary — by  reason  of  the  default 
of  other  branches  of  government — has  been 
forced  Into  so  central  a  role  in  school  de- 
segregation over  the  years,  however,  this 
self-evident  disptinction  between  that  which 
Is  merely  permissible  and  that  which  Is,  in 
addition,  desirable,  has  come  to  be  blurred. 
Thus  the  test  of  any  program's  constitution- 
ality is  thought  by  many  to  provide  a  simul- 
taneous measure  of  its  worth.  Just  as  it  did 
with  such  questionable  proposals  as  "no 
knock"  and  preventive  detention,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Nixon  administration  now  seems 
to  be  arguing  that  its  proposed  moratorium 
on  court-ordered  busing  is  constitutional — 
and  therefcwe  automatically  desirable  as  pub- 
lic policy. 

Like  so  many  others  we  have  our  doubts 
on  the  first  score.  But  whether  or  not  the 
moratorium — if  it  is  enacted  by  Congress — 
wlthsrtAnds  a  constitutional  challenge,  it 
seems  to  us  manifestly  bad  as  policy.  For 
one  thing,  it  forces  a  confrontation  between 
the  federal  courts  and  the  other  two 
branches — a  confrontation  not  over  the 
merits  of  busing  but  over  the  authority  and 
Jurisdiction  of  each  branch,  a  conflict  over 
power  as  distinct  from  a  conflict  over  policy. 
For  another,  such  a  challenge  to  the  compe- 
tence and  authority  of  the  courts  must  neces- 
sarily undermine  public  respect  for  the 
validity  of  past  desegregation  orders — even 
those  the  administration  would  concede  were 
entirely  sound.  This  challenge  could  have 
been  brought  with  much  less  potential  dam- 
age by  entering  cases  and  arguing  in  the 
courtrocMn  rather  than  by  seeking  to  remove 
the  courts'  power  to  rmnedy  constitutional 
violations. 

There  is  another  rather  more  practical  con- 
sideration that  should  have  dlacoiiraged  the 
Nixon  administration  from  recommending 
this  move.  It  is  that  judicial  proceedings  are 
already  well  under  way  which  are  likely  soon 
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to  stabilize  the  size  and  scope  of  court-or- 
dered busing — and  would  have  done  so  with- 
out any  "help"  from  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. Many  of  the  more  recent  federal  court 
rulings  on  this  question  (including  in  cer- 
tain respects  that  of  Judge  Melirige)  seem  to 
go  beyond  the  criteria  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Swann  (Charlotte, 
N.C.)  case  and  to  push  at  the  limits  of  what 
the  court  Implied  it  vrould  find  Just  grounds 
for  court-ordered  busing.  Many  of  these 
cases  are  in  the  process  of  review  by  higher 
coiurts  at  the  moment.  More  impKirtant,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  already  accepted  for  re- 
view a  case  from  Denver,  which  in  all  likeli- 
hood will  see  outer  limits  established  on 
legaUy  mandated  busing.  Judging  by  the 
strong  hints  provided  in  Chief  Justice 
Burger's  (pinion  for  a  unanimous  court  in 
Swann,  the  court  now  seems  disposed  to  limit 
authority  for  such  busing  orders  to  school 
districts  where  they  are  deemed  necessary  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  de  Jure — or  officially 
sanctioned — segregation  of  school-children 
by  race.  The  Nixon  administration  may  w 
may  not  be  right  In  asserting  that  its  own 
proposed  moratoriimi  on  new  busing  is  con- 
stitutional; It  Is,  in  our  Judgment,  dead 
wrong  In  seeking  such  legislation  Jiist  now — 
wrong  In  perhaps  all  but  its  own  domestic 
political  considerations. 

The  strong  chance  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  find  that  so-called  "racial  imbalance" 
does   not   in  and  of  Itself  require   remedy 
where  no  official  intent  to  segregate  has  been 
found,   that  it  vrill   rule  that   there   U   no 
constitutional  requirement  that  it  be  broken 
up,  brings  us  lo  the  second  of  those  self-evi- 
dent truths  we  believe  to  have  got  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  It  Is  that  everything  the  consti- 
tution does  not  require  is  not  therefore  auto- 
matically undesirable  or  unworthy  of  doing. 
This  U  a  proposition  that  wUl  certainly  bear 
some  thinking  about  If  and  when  the  federal 
Judiciary  interprets  the  constitution  as  not 
demanding  the  desegregation  of  racially  Im- 
balanced  schools  that  are  a  product  of  causes 
other  than  deliberate  official  intent  to  sepa- 
rate children  by  race.  We  have  long  been  of 
the   opinion   that  the   Supreme   Court   not 
only  would  not,  but  should  not  move  to  es- 
tablish racial  proportioning,  per  se,  as  an  ab- 
solute value  or  a  condition  to  be  met  by  all 
school  districts  irrespective  of  any  past  in- 
tent to  discriminate.  And  the  reasons  that 
have  led  us  to  think  this  unwise — the  perils 
that  flow  from  government's  dealing  wit^ 
citizens  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  race — 
have  led  us  also  to  believe  that  racial  bal- 
ancing legislation  (such  as  that  which  Sen- 
ator Rlblcoff,  for  example,  has  proposed)  Is 
unwise.  But  It  Is  basic  to  this  assumption 
that  the  absence  of  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory requirements  shoiild  not  be  regarded  as 
an   endorsement   of   segregated   schools,    as 
evidence  that  it  Is  sound  public  policy  to 
leave  our  schools  in  their  present  condition 
or  that  there  Is  not  a  role  for  government  to 
play  in  encouraging  the  development  of  qual- 
ity integrated  education. 

For  with  or  without  passage  of  the  mis- 
chievous administration  legislation,  it  is 
plain  that  the  time  is  approaching — in  some 
senses  it  is  long  overdue — that  we  as  a  nation 
and  also  as  individual  communities  within 
that  nation  begin  to  focus  not  merely  on 
what  we  must  do  in  a  legal  sense,  but  on 
what  we  should  do.  Is  it  in  the  public  Interest 
to  maintain  our  Inner  city  racially  Isolated 
school  systems  as  they  are?  What  is  the  so- 
cial cost  to  the  children  Involved — ^black  and 
white — proceeding  from  this  very  Isolation? 
And  what  is  the  prospective  cost  to  the  larger 
society  of  which  they  will  eventually  be  adult 
citizens?  Are  there  not  proper  combinations 
of  integration  and  compensatory  education 
that  may  be  specially  suited  to  the  individual 
communities  that  wish  to  take  action?  In  a 
general  sense  we  should  now  be  asking  our- 
selves whether  passive  resignation  to  things 
as  they  are  In  our  troubled  school  systems  is 
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wise  as  pdbllc  policy,  what  we  in  fact  really 
want  our  school  systems  to  look  like,  and 
what  combination  of  steps  can  achieve  the 
result.  These  are  the  things  we  should  and 
must  start  thinking  about  in  dead  earnest.  It 
Is  a  grim  bit  of  irony  that  had  we  done  so 
sooner,  we  might  have  been  spared  the  agony 
and  the  demagoguery  of  the  present  "anti- 
busing"  txirmoil. 


THE  220TH  ANNUAL  TOWN  MEETING 
OF  THE  TOWN  OF  DANVERS,  MASS. 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17^  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  was  privileged  to  be  invited  to 
address  the  town  meeting  of  the  town  of 
Danvers  which  was  held  at  the  First 
Church  of  Danvers  Congregational,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  church's  300th  anni- 
versary. 

The  evening  was  an  Inspiring  one, 
bringing  together  citizens  who  devote 
their  own  free  time  to  their  government 
in  the  best  tradition  of  American  de- 
mocracy, in  an  institution  which  lias  long 
served  the  people  of  its  area  vigorously 
and  well.  I  was  honored  to  be  included 
by  the  people  of  Danvers  In  that  cere- 
mony, and  in  order  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately commemorated,  at  this  point  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the  docu- 
ments describing  that  meeting,  and  the 
other  activities  planned  to  commemo- 
rate the  church's  anniversary: 

Resolution  of  Commemoration 

Whereas:  The  flrst  Church  of  Danvers, 
Congregational,  was  established  in  1672  as 
the  flrst  House  of  Worship  in  this  Commu- 
nity; and 

Whereas:  The  Congregation  thus  estab- 
lished also  became  the  flrst  form  of  local 
government  in  the  Community;   and 

Whereas:  After  many  days  of  darkness  and 
despair  during  the  infamous  witchcraft  de- 
l\islon,  the  light  of  peace  and  rays  of  hope 
emerged  at  the  "Meeting  of  Peace"  con- 
ceived by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Oreen,  then  the 
Minister  to  the  Congregation;  and 

Whereas:  The  flrst  school  house  in  the 
Community  was  established  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Chwch;  and 

Whereas:  The  "District  of  Danvers,"  cre- 
ated in  1752,  was  built  around  the  structure 
of  the  then-existing  parish  boundaries  of 
the  Church;  and 

Whereas:  The  Church  and  its  Members 
contributed  in  great  measure,  both  in  human 
lives  and  other  personal  sacriflces,  on  the 
battlefield  and  in  the  public  forum,  during 
the  Revolution,  out  of  which  was  born  this 
Oreat  Republic;  and 

Whereas:  The  Church  was  served  in  Civic 
and  Spiritual  need  by  many  Ministers  over 
the  past  300  years,  whose  dedicated  work 
serves  as  the  flnest  example  which  can  be 
given  by  Men  of  Ood,  and  whose  legacy  to 
the  present  Members  of  the  Church  is  con- 
stantly displayed  to  this  Town;   and 

Whereas:  This  Church  stands  proudly  as 
the  FIRST  of  a  present  number  of  twelve 
Houses  of  God  in  the  Town  of  Danvers,  the 
existence  of  all  of  which  enriches  the  lives 
of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  Town;  and 

Whereas:  Over  300  years,  many  citizens  of 
the  Town,  of  all  convictions,  have  sought 
and  found  friendship,  counseling,  and  often 
solace,  from  those  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
First  Church  of  Danvers,  Congregational, 
Be  it  therefore  resolved:   That  the  1972 
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Annual  Town  Meeting  of  the  Town  of  Dan- 
vers,  on  behalf  of  all  the  cltlzena  and  officials 
of  the  Town,  extends  congratiUations  and 
best  wishes  to  the  Members  of  the  First 
Chiirch  of  Danvers,  Congregational,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Parish,  and  instructs 
that  these  sentiments  be  duly  inscribed  in 
the  permanent  records  of  the  Town,  with  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  be  given  to  the 
Pastor,  Rev.  Edward  H.  aiennle,  as  an  official 
document  for  the  permanent  records  of  the 
Parish. 

Attest:  A  True  Record. 

March  20,  1972. 

Daniel  J.  Toomey,  Town  Clerk,  Francis  P. 
Mills,  Tovm  Moderator. 

TOWN      MXKTING      PARTICIPANTS     BEPRESENTING 
ALL   THX   CITIZENS    OF   DANVZRS 

Tovm  meeting  members 

Precinct  I  Frances  T.  Scoledge 

Stanley  F.  Brown  Theodore  C.  Speliotis 
James  E.  Cornell  Precinct  IV 

Francis  D.  Dougherty  james  W.  Blanchard 

William  N.  Goldberg  Frederic  C.  Merrlam 

Barbara  L.  Llttlewood  oiin  D.  Samson 

Patricia  Q.  Toomey  Richard  B.  Trask 

Richard  W.  Chase  Dorothy  P.  Warren 

Pred  C.Martin  John  D.  Woodberry 

Wayne  Marquis  Arch  T.  Astolfl 

Nelson  F.  Morln  carl  J.  Oates,  Jr. 

Joseph  Sherry  Donald  F.  Innis 

John  L.  Toomey  Joseph  P.  O'Connor 

John  J.  Drlscoll  Harold  B.  Skinner 

John  A.  Finnegan  Carter  White 

Joseph  G.  Mogavero,  Robert  V.  Hayes 

Jr.  Harvey  M.  Lewis 

Jean  Romsavlch  Norma  Rooks 

Russell  E.  Stevens  Edward  J.  Sabol 

Nancy  K.  Swindell  Marie  E.  Towey 

Precinct  II  Gardner  S.  Trask 


WiUiam  H.  Clark,  Jr. 
WUliam  H.  Clark,  Sr. 
Harold  J.  Eisenhauer 
Paul  F.  Ferguson 
Vernon  C.  Russell,  Jr. 
Richard  C.  Spaulding 
William  J.  Connors 
Richard  A.  Ferren 
Barbara  O.  Flagg 
Dwight  W.  Gates 
James  D.  Harrington 
Paul  Coleman 
Enoch  Logan 
William  G.  Merrill, 

Jr. 
Majorle  Watters 

Murray 
J.  Casey  Olds 
Robert  W.  Teal 
Phillip  M.  Gonet 
Precinct  m 
Leonard  D.  Bellows 
Andrew  P.  Dabose 
Andrea  J.  Daley 
Charles  E.  Mclnnls 
S.  Roger  Panunzio 
David  T.  Rowell 
John  L.  George 
Albert  R.  Knights 
Joseph  F.  Mello,  Jr. 
George  A.  Orechla 
Owen  D.  Thompson 
Lawrence  P.  Tormey 
Robert  A.  Brown 
Michael  A.  Daley 
Linda  Jane  Nelson 
Mildred  Pillman 


Precinct  V 
Bruce  P.  Eaton 
Robert  E.  Caliga 
James  J.  Comatock 
Frank  W.  KimbaU 
Paul  Pecukonls 
Lorenzo  A.  Raimondl 
Earle  B.  Annis 
Estelle  T.  Appel 
Dominic  C.  Benedetto 
Philip  A.  Drlscoll 
Stuart  C.  Goodnow 
Shirley  A.  Wentworth 
Ignatius  C.  Goode 
Louis  A.  Green 
Edward  J.  Harrington 
Daniel  J.  Llnehan 
Stanley  J.  Mitchell 
Peter  John  Talmadge 

Precinct  VI 
Richard  P.  Bennett 
Stephen  B.  Carlton 
Robert  F.  Craig 
William  F.  McKlnnon 
Alden  W.  Rider 
Jane  A.  Taylor 
Richard  E.  Caldarone 
PhUip  W.  Davis 
James  L.  George 
Robert  J.  Granese 
Charles  V.  Hayes 
Robert  G.  Osgood 
WUlard  Allphin 
Brain  P.  Cassidy 
Lester  F.  Crossman 
Quentin  Eaton 
George  F.  Gibbona 
Howard  J.  Huemmler 

Board  of  Selectmen 
Wm.  B.  Sullivan,  m.  Chairman,  J.  Ellison 
Morse,   Jr.,   Ann   M.   Bouchard,   Thomas  C. 
Kerans,  Baron  P.  Mayer. 

Finance  Committee 
Qalo  P.  Emerson,  Jr.     Richard  W.  Holmes 
Robert  E.  Cordlngley     Robert  P.  Essler 
Ralph  E.  Ardlff,  Jr.         Walter  H.  Tlpert 
Thomas  P.  Flynn  John  A.  Wlnskowlcz 

Francis  X.  Grealish 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

School  Committee 
T.  Frank  Tyrrell,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Roger  C. 
Budgell,    Robert    E.    Francis,    Raymond   H. 
Ayers,  Leonard  Sherry. 

Student  Representatives 
Janice  E.  Campbell,  Suzanne  Contreas. 

Tovm  Cleric  Town  Counsel 

Daniel  J.  Toomey.  Daniel  J.  Donovan. 

Moderator 

Francis  F.  Mills. 

6:30  p.m.  Carillon  Music  from  the  Church 
Tower. 

6:45  p.m.  Organ  Recital  (from  inside  the 
Church)  Sterlyn  Morgan,  Organist  and  Chair- 
man of  Music  for  the  Anniversary. 

7:00  p.m.  Call  to  the  Town  Meeting — 
Signalled  by  the  ringing  of  the  Church  Bell. 

7:16  p.m.  Assembly  of  Town  Meeting  Mem- 
bers in  the  Main  Church. 

7:25  p.m.  Swearing  of  newly-elected  Town 
Meeting  Members  Daniel  J.  Toomey,  Town 
Clerk,  administering  the  oath  of  office. 

7:30  p.m.  Pastor's  Invocation  for  the  Town 
Meeting,  Reverend  Edward  H.  Glennie,  Pas- 
tor. 

7:35  p.m.  Presentation  of  the  Colors: 
(Please  remain  standing  and  In  silence)  Hon- 
orable Michael  J.  Harrington,  Member  of 
Congress. 

7:40  p.m.  Pledge  of  Allegiance — Led  by  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  Troop  228  (Sponsor — First 
Church  of  Danvers)  "America  the  Beautiful," 
"A  Mighty  Portress,"  (All  please  Join  in  sing- 
ing). 

7:45  p.m.  "Welcome"  to  the  Town  of  Dan- 
vers Annual  Town  Meeting,  W.  Hobart  Clark, 
Sr.,  Deacon  Emeritus,  and  Senior  Member  of 
the  Town  Meeting  Body. 

Concpitktulatlons  from  the  Town  of  Dan- 
vers, William  B.  Sullivan,  III,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Selectmen. 

Introduction  of  Honored  Guests  and  Open- 
ing Remarks,  Francis  F.  Mills,  Town  Modera- 
tor, Presenting  .  .  .  Hon.  John  G.  King,  Rep- 
resentative, Sixth  Essex  District,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam L.  Saltonstall,  Senator,  Third  Essex 
District,  Hon.  Michael  J.  Harrington,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Hon.  Robert  H.  Quinn,  At- 
torney General  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

(Conclusion  of  Commemorative  Exercise). 

THK  MEETING 

Call  to  Order  of  the  Town  Meeting  by  the 
Moderator. 

1.  Roll  call  of  members. 

2.  Declaration  of  a  quorum. 

3.  Presentation  of  Commemorative  Resolu- 
tion: To  the  First  Church  of  Danvers,  Con- 
gregational, Offered  by  W.  Hobart  Clark,  Sr. — 
Senior  Town  Meeting  Member. 

4.  Presentation  of  Resolutions  of  Con- 
gratulations and  Gratitude:  To  A.  Kenneth 
Carey,  Esq.,  former  Town  Counsel,  Offered  by 
Daniel  J.  Donovan,  Esq.,  Town  Ooxincll;  To 
C.  Everett  Elliott,  Board  of  Health,  25  Tears, 
Offered  by  Barbara  O.  Flagg,  Town  Meeting 
Member;  To  Victor  B.  Tremblay.  former 
Chairman.  Board  of  Selectmen,  Offered  by 
J.  Ellison  Morse,  Jr.,  Senior  Member,  Board  of 
Selectmen. 

5.  Presentation  of  Memorial  Resolutions: 
WUliam  R.  Lynch,  former  Town  Moderator. 
James  J.  O'Neil,  Jr..  former  Member  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

William  B.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  former  Town 
Counsel. 

Percy  L.  Burnes,  former  Town  Meeting 
Member. 

Edward  Cunningham,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Arthur  Pord,  Parks  Department. 

Elsie  Godfrey,  Hunt  Memorial  Hospital. 

Harry  Shepard,  Buildings  Maintenance. 

Margaret  Wood,  School  Department. 

Elmer  Wright,  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

6.  Procedural  Explanations  by  the  Town 
Moderator. 
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7.  Consideration  of  the  Warrant  Articles 
by  the  Town  Meeting. 
(Please,  no  smoking.) 

omcBts  or  the  itkst  citdbch  or  danvers 
Moderator — Frederick  L.  Usher. 
Clerk — Miss  Esther  Usher. 
Acting  Treasurer — J.  Stanley  Bennett. 
Auditor — Alden  W.  Rider. 
Collector — ^Mrs.  Clyde  H.  Crofts. 

Deacons 
W.  Hobart  Clark,  Deacon  Emeritus,  John 
W.  Crofts,  WllUam  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  Eric  A 
Payne,  Alfred  Hutchinson,  Alden  W.  Rider, 
E.  Melvln  Demsey,  Clark  S.  Sears,  James  o! 
Jenkins,  George  H.  Martin. 

Deaconesses 
Mrs.  Harry  Curtis,  Deaconess  Emerittta, 
Miss  Thelma  M.  Cross,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Euzu- 
konis,  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Belanger,  Mrs.  Clark  S.  Sears,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
O.  Sldmore. 

Cabinet  at  large 

David  Humphreys.  Mrs.  H.  Wesley  Currier, 
J.  Stanley  Bennett. 

Prudential  Committee 
E.  Curtis  Giles,  John  G.  Gale,  Richard  0. 
Spaulding,    Harold    J.    Ciurtis,    Robert    A. 
Thompson,  Welton  I.  Woodman. 

Hospitality  Committee 
Mrs.  E.  Wayne  Almon,  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Tre- 
fry,  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Carr,  Mrs.  Sterlyn  R.  Mor- 
gan, Mrs.  Richard  C.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  E.  Cur- 
tis Giles,  Mrs.  William  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Robert  T.  Cimnlngham,  Mrs.  John  L.  New- 
begin. 

Afiwic  Committee 
Mrs.  Harold  A.  Johnson,  Donald  E.  LaFleur, 
Mrs.   Edward  H.   Glennie,   Mrs.  William  H. 
Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Poirler,  Mrs.  Ches- 
ter E.  Wheeler. 

Missionary  Committee 
Mrs.   Frank   C.   Crooker,   Mrs.   Gordon  V. 
Sprague,  Mrs.  J.  Charles  Pennell. 

Social  Action  Committee 
Donald  E.  LaFleiir,  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Cxirtls. 

Religious  Education  Committee 
Mrs.  Alfred  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks,  Mrs.  Earl  A. 
Toof,  Kenneth  G.   Sldmore,  Edwin  E.  Syl- 
vester. 

Memorial  Fund  Committee 
Mrs.  Alfred  P.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  E.  Melvln 
Demsey,  Mrs.  Alden  Rider. 

Library  Committee 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Lounsbury,  Mrs.  Chester  I. 
Bills,  Miss  Nancy  Morgan. 

Institutional  Representative  to  Girl  Scout 
Council 
Mrs.  Earl  A.  Toof. 

Nominating  Committee 
Kenneth  M.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Living- 
ston, Robert  B.  Sldmore. 

Student  Guides  for  the  Town  Meeting 
Julie  Caldarone,  Anne  McKlnnon,  Rich 
Spaulding,  Jim  Lounbury,  Judy  Appel,  Beth 
Coleman,  Tom  Roy,  Chris  Taylor,  Phil 
Szypko,  Sue  Green,  Tim  Rider.  Mark  Glennie, 
George  Taylor. 

OATH   OF    OFFICE 

I.  {name)  do  solemnly  swear  {or  affirm) 
that  I  will  faithfully  and  impartially  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  as 
a  Town  Meeting  Member  according  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities  and  understanding, 
agreeably,  to  the  mles  and  regulations  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. So  help  me  God. 
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And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

A  MIGHTY  FORTRESS 

A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God 

A  bulwark  never  falling; 

Our  helper  he  amid  the  flood 

Of  mortal  iUs  prevailing : 

For  still  our  ancient  foe 

Doth  seek  to  work  vis  woe; 

His  craft  and  power  are  great. 

And,  armed  with  cruel  hate. 

On  earth  is  iu>t  his  equal. 
A  Note  on  the  Colors  .  .  .  The  flag  of  the 
United  States,  presented  this  evening  to  the 
Church  by  Congressman  Michael  J.  Harring- 
ton has  been  flown  over  the  Capitol  of  the 
Unl'ted  States  at  Washington.  May  It  always 
remind  the  Members  of  the  Chvurch.  and  all 
the  Citizens  of  ovu:  Town,  of  the  priceless 
freedom  to  worship  which  we  all  enjoy. 

A  Note  on  Recess  .  .  .  During  the  recess 
(usuaUy  about  9:00  pjn.)  refleshmente  will 
be  served  in  the  basement  of  the  Church 
trough  the  kindness  of  the  Highlands  Cir- 
cle. Please  do  not  bring  food  of  any  kind  back 
to  the  auditorium  or  Church  proper. 

A  Personal  Note  .  .  .  The  Moderator 
wishes  to  express  many  and  sincere  thanks 
to  WUliam  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  Town  Meeting  Mem- 
ber for  his  boundless  enthusiasm  and  In- 
valuable assistance  during  the  many  weeks 
of  preparation  for  this  very  special  evening 
of  commemoration.  ITiank  you. 


AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFT7I. 

O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 
For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  moiintain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain. 
America!  America  I  God  shed  His  grace  on 
thee. 


THE  SECOND   MKETINO   HOUSE    1702-1786 

The  "Second  Meeting  House"  was  the  first 
building  at  the  present  location  of  the 
Church,  the  place  for  the  220th  Annual  Town 
Meeting.  The  description  of  this  site  was 
originally  "the  comer  of  Andover  Road  and 
Meeting  House  Lan*  . . .  before  Deacon  Inger- 
goU's  door."  From  this  buUding  and  the 
neighboring  "green"  (now.  "IngersoU  Park"), 
five  companies  of  mllltla  answered  the  call 
to  Lexington.  Concord  and  Bunker  HUl.  This 
Meeting  House  was  also  the  House  of  the 
fifty-one  year  pastorate  of  the  Reverend 
Peter  Clarke  (1717-1768) . 

Notwithstanding  contemporary  standards 
of  the  division  between  church  and  state,  but 
ever  mindful  of  the  heritage  and  tradition 
of  the  Town  Meeting  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment. It  is  most  fitting  that  our  Annual 
Town  Meeting  be  held  here  tonight.  The 
original  Jurisdiction  of  the  Parish  was  to 
"maintain  the  roads,  supply  the  pulpit,  and 
provide  a  house  of  worship."  And,  at  that 
time,  the  first  tax  levy  In  the  Town  was  "a 
single  pence  per  acre  of  Improved  land  and 
one-half  pence,  unimproved." 

Yes,  time  passes  and  some  things  have 
changed,  but  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Town  Meeting  Body  remains  the 
needs  of  the  community,  including,  among 
others,  the  roads,  the  seats  of  authority  and 
the  "pence"  to  be  levied  to  pay  for  the 
government. 

May  all  who  nUe  within  the  honored  Town 
Meeting,  the  purest  of  all  democracies  and 
the  strongest  of  all  citadels  of  civU  liberty, 
recall  the  truth  of  log  fires,  lonesome  treks 
through  the  evenings  of  March,  and  the 
priceless  treasure  of  self  government. 

PiBST  Church  of  Danvers  Congregational 

THE   north   shore's   MOST   HISTORIC   CHURCH 

The  history  of  the  First  Church  dates  back 
to  1672  when,  through  convenience,  the 
"farmers"  of  Salem  VUlage,  now  Danvers 
Highlands,  received  permission  from  the 
First  Chvirch  of  Salem  to  worship  in  their 
own  church,  though  stUl  retaining  member- 
ship in  the  mother  church. 

The  parish  has  had  six  different  meeting 
houses  or  churches  In  Its  history.  These  have 
varied  from  simple  frontier  buUdlngs  to  ma- 
jestic examples  of  Gothic  and  Victorian  ar- 
chitecture. Two  churches  have  burned,  two 
were  demolished,  and  the  first  was  left  to 
help  rid  the  parish  of  the  stigma  of  the 
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Witchcraft  Delusion  which  swept  the  parish 
In  1692. 

Dtirlng  the  nineteenth  century  members 
of  varying  faiths  left  the  First  Chvirch  to 
form  their  own  denominational  churches. 
Original  members  of  most  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  Danvers  were  former  members 
of  the  First  Parish. 

In  the  span  of  300  years,  the  chvirch  has 
had  23  ministers,  two  of  them,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Clark  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  serving 
consecutively  a  total  of  104  years. 

The  membership  roU  reveals  names  of 
many  honored  and  respected  citizens.  The 
record  of  achievements  during  these  years 
is  truly  remarkable.  Today  our  membership 
Is  made  up  of  men  and  women  from  all  walks 
of  life  who  have  found  that  without  a  spir- 
itual life,  their  lives  are  barren  materialism, 
void  of  a  guiding  influence  of  love  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Much  has  been  done  at  First  Church — and 
with  God's  help  we  wUl  do  even  more. 
Historical  Highlights 
1672  Parish  established. 
1689  The  Church  of  Christ  at  Salem  VUlage 
Is  formed. 

1692    Infamous   Witchcraft   Delusion,    20 
klUed,  hundreds  Imprisoned. 
1698  Meeting  of  Peace. 
1708  First  school  house. 
1717-1768  51  years  Clark  pastorate. 
1775  First  armed-resiartance  to  British  by 
people  of  the  Parish  at  North  River. 

1775  Involvement   at   Lexington-Concord, 
and  Bunker  HUl. 

1785  Samuel  Holten,  President  of  2nd  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

1814  Danvers  Moral  Society  (Temperance) . 
1818  Sabbath  School  established. 
1772-1826  53  year  Wadsworth  pastorate. 
1832  Ladles   Benevolent  Society  founded. 
1839  White  Chvirch  buUt. 
1891  Present  Church  buUt. 
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Decorations,  Melvln  Demsey,  Clyde  CtotUr: 

Edwin  Sylvester,  Margaret  Hutchinson. 
Music,  Sterlyn  Morgan. 
Commemorative  plates.  Thelma  Cross. 
Program,  Frederic  Usher,  George  Martin. 
Youth  activities,  Donald  LaPleur. 


ANNIVERSARY    ACTrVITIES 


January  15,  1972,  Supper  6:30,  Reception 
for  Kallands. 

January  16,  1972,  Dr.  Lloyd  Kalland, 
Former  Interim  minister. 

February  12,  1972,  Supper  6:30,  Reception 
for  Duffeys. 

February  13,  1972,  Rev.  Joseph  Dufley, 
Minister  1957-1960. 

March  11,  1972,  Supper  6:30,  Reception  for 
T  ificRchcs 

March  12,  1972,  Rev.  RusseU  Loesch, 
Minister  1936-1939. 

March  20,  1972,  Annual  Town  Meeting. 
AurU  8,  1972,  Supper  6:30,  Reception  for 
Stearnses. 

AprU  9,  1972,  Rev.  Howard  O.  Stearns, 
Minister  1980-1966. 

May  13,  1972,  Supper  6:30,  Reception  for 
Aeschllmans. 

May  14,  1972,  Rev.  Adrlen  Aeschllman, 
Minister  1946-1953. 

June  10,  1972,  Supper  6:30,  Reception  for 
Mayers. 

June  11.  1972,  Rev.  Paul  Mayer,  Minister 
1930-1935. 
July  4, 1972,  Highlands  Parade. 
July-August,  Historical  Display  at  church. 
1-4  p.m.  daUy. 
October  8,  1972,  Rev.  Avery  Post. 
October  10,  1972,  Youth  Night  U.C.Y. 
October  12,  1972,  Historical  Presentation. 
October  13,  1972,  Reception  for  Glennles. 
October  14,  1972,  Tercentennial  Banquet. 
October    15,    1972,   Tercentennial   Service. 

ANNIVERSARY  CHAIRMEN 

Steering  committee,  Frederic  Usher,  Harold 
Curtis,  George  Martin,   Alfred  Hutchinson. 
Publicity,  Margaret  Crofts. 
Open  houses,  Raymond  and  MUdred  Swin- 

erton. 
Finances,  Charles  Ferguson. 
Historical,  WlUlam  H.  Clark,  Jr. 
Banquet,  Ladles  Benevolent  Society. 
Guests,  Dorothy  Martin. 
Prc^ram  book,  Alfred  Hutchinson. 


THE  RAPE  OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  now 
been  4  years  since  Russian  military  might 
stormed  into  Czechoslovakia  and  gave 
the  world  a  truly  hideous  lesson  in  what 
power  politics  can  mean.  It  is  something 
that  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Two  years  later,  Mr.  Paul  Beattie, 
minister  of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  to 
Indianapolis,  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
tocident.  It  is  as  timely  today  as  it  was 
then. 
The  sermon  follows: 

The  Rape  of  Czechoslovakia 
(By  PavU  H.  Beattie) 
Living  In  a  day  of  perpetual  social   and 
political  crisis  we  find  our  concerns  more  vast 
than  our  knowledge  and  it  is  hard  to  decide 
where  to  focus  our  attention.  In  a  country 
lUte  Russia  where  the  press  Is  controUed  by 
a  single  rvUlng  party,  the  party  keeps  always 
before  the  minds  of  the  people  what  It  wants 
them  to  consider.  In  a  country  of  freedom, 
like  ours,  very  often  the  latest  news  is  given 
priority  over  events  of  somewhat  greater  vin- 
tage, even  if  some  older  events  are  more  sig- 
nificant. Dviring  the  HungarUn  uprising,  an 
event  of  great  Import,  we  almost  Ignwed  It 
when  K^gin^^rt  bombed  Suez.  So  It  Is  with 
the   Russian   invasion   of   its  own   peacefvil 
Puppet  State  on  August  20th,  1968.  The  Rus- 
sian  system   was    greatly   exposed    by    that 
event.  One  must  remember  such  events  when 
one  talks  about  arms  limitations,  and  other 
matters  of  life  and  death. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  event 
shovUd  be  reviewed.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a 
Czech  speaker,  and  I  heard  the  same  man 
speak  to  many  of  my  Unitarian  colleagues. 
He  was  a  discreet  gentleman,  saying  nothing 
against  his  regime,  but  I  was  appalled  and 
disappointed  how  few  Unitarians  were  capa- 
ble  of   reading   between   the   lines. 

Since  my  extraction  Is  half  Czech  this  smaU 
nation  commands  my  attention,  and  so  I  may 
be  somewhat  biased;  but  I  discuss  the  Czech 
pUght  vrtth  you  today  because  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  represents  a  case  history  which  Is  quit© 
reveaUng. 

Czechoslovakia  Is  a  small  nation  compoeea 
of  Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Germans,  the  Czechs 
being  the  dominant  group.  Before  the  advent 
of  modern  history  the  land  was  known  as 
Bohemia.  The  history  of  this  smaU  country, 
from  earliest  times  to  the  present,  has  been 
one   of   perpetual    rape   and   betrayal.    The 
Czechs   have   always   been   an   Independent 
minded  and  freedom  loving  people.  As  early 
as  the  9th  Century,  German  Christian  mis- 
sionaries  came   to   convert   them,   but  met 
with  little  success.  The  Czechs  have  always 
been  one  of  the  most  advanced  oovmtries  in 
middle  Europe.   In   1348   the  University   of 
Prague  was  founded  and  not  long  afterwards 
became,  for  several  hundred  years,  one  of  the 
great  Intellectual  centers  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  early  great  national  heroes  was 
Jon  Huss,  who  lived  from  1370  to  1416.  He 
was  Inspired  In  part  by  the  writings  of 
WycUff,  the  English  s<diolar  and  preacher,  to 
preach  a  free  religion  which  appealed  to  In- 
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telllgence  and  the  free  conscience  of  man- 
kind. Under  promise  of  safe  conduct  he  went 
to  Rome  to  discuss  his  differences  with  the 
Church  and  was  there  burned  at  the  stake. 
This  was  a  betrayal  by  the  west.  His  move- 
ment had  the  support  of  the  Bohemian  peo- 
ple and  It  took  five  crusades  mounted  by 
the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  to  utterly  root 
them  out  and  destroy  any  hope  of  following 
a  course  independent  from  Rome.  But  from 
that  day  forth,  free  religion  went  imder- 
groiind  and  has  always  flowered  when  given 
an  opportunity. 

Later  In  1619  when  Luther's  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation was  afoot,  many  Czech's  Joined  in 
the  Reformation.  A  Catholic  offensive  was 
mounted  against  them,  they  were  abandoned 
by  their  Protestant  aUies,  and  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat  at  White  Mountain.  This  was 
a  betrayal  by  the  west.  The  vlcttmi  were  so 
stem  that  almost  the  entire  Bohemian  nobil- 
ity was  exterminated,  and  since  that  time  the 
Czechs  have  been  a  middle  class  people  with- 
out aristocracy. 

Following  that,  there  was  a  long  period  of 
Hapsburg  rule  which  lasted  until  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  During  that  period  the  Czech 
lang^uage  was  suppressed  by  the  centralized 
German  bureaucracy.  But  a  kind  of  self- 
consciousness  and  loyalty  to  Independence 
continued.  Then  in  1918,  after  Austria  was 
defeated  in  the  war,  and  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk  and  others,  a 
truly  democratic  republic  was  created.  Ma- 
saryk had  toured  the  United  States  gaining 
support  and  Interest  tor  the  hopes  of  the 
Czech  people.  The  Czech  nation  was  pat- 
terned after  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  republic  which  festered  the  free- 
doms of  thought  and  discussion,  multi- 
political  parties,  and  was  In  every  way  a 
model,  stable,  and  prosperous  democracy. 
The  standard  of  living  was  never  higher  in 
Czechoslovakia  than  at  the  high  point  of 
the  First  Republic.  Civil  liberties  were  full 
and  available  to  all.  Masaryk,  of  co\irse,  had 
a  love  of  America,  and  was  married  to  an 
American  woman  from  Brooklyn,  who  was  a 
Unitarian.  In  the  few  years  between  world 
wars  a  very  full  democratic  way  of  life  be- 
came strongly  ingrained  in  the  Czech  people. 

But  fate  decreed  that  this  democratic.  In- 
dustrialized, peace  loving  people  would  not 
be  allowed  to  exist.  Hitler  had  risen  to  power 
and  in  1938  he  demanded  the  northern  part 
of  Czechoslovakia  In  order  to  reclaim  some 
three  million  Czechs  of  Germany  descent. 
The  Czechs  were  ready  and  willing  to  fight. 
But  at  Munich,  a  conference  the  CZECHS 
were  not  allowed  to  attend,  both  England 
and  France  agreed  to  the  proposed  dis- 
memberment of  their  ally.  Munich  has  since 
become  synonymous  with  the  concept  of 
foolish  appeasement.  This  was  a  betrayal 
by  the  west.  The  following  year,  having 
solemnly  promised  not  to  do  so.  Hitler  oc- 
cupied the  rest  of  the  small  nation.  Demo- 
cracy was  ended.  All  Intellectuals  who  might 
prove  to  be  difficult  were  liquidated  or  de- 
ported to  German  labor  camps.  The  Nazi 
occupation  was  incredibly  harsh. 

Following  World  War  n,  Edward  Benes, 
Jan  Masaryk,  the  son  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  First  Republic,  and  others,  set  about 
to  re-establish  the  democratic  republic.  But 
Russian  influence  made  it  necessary  to  have 
a  government  of  cosilition  between  Commu- 
nists and  other  parties.  From  the  beginning 
the  Communists  had  no  other  object  but  that 
of  seizing  control.  When  it  became  evident 
that  the  people  might  vote  the  Communists 
completely  out  of  office,  a  Communist  coup 
was  staged,  which  relied  upon  the  threat 
of  Russian  troops  and  tanks  massed  at  the 
Czech  border.  Masaryk  was  found  dead,  prob- 
ably pushed  out  of  a  window.  No  help  from 
America,  another  betrayal  by  the  west.  Our 
ambassador  was  on  a  trip  out  of  the  country 
when    the    takeover   was   accomplished. 

And  BO  In  1948  this  small  nation  slipped 
behind  the  grey  blanket  of  conformity  and 
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ho{>elcssness  of  the  Communist  satellite  na- 
tions. Since  they  were  one  of  the  more 
highly  industrialized  and  Industrious  peo- 
ples, they  were  robbed,  systematically  by  eco- 
nomic controls,  to  pay  for  the  developments 
of  the  more  underdeveloped  Communist  na- 
tions. They  are  still  playing  this  role  of  eco- 
nomic pawn.  The  Czechs,  against  their  will, 
are  paying  most  of  the  economic  costs  of  the 
Russian  involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  Czechs 
do  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
universally  condenm  our  Involvement  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  even  though  they  pay 
a  large  part  of  the  bill  on  the  Russian  side. 

People  have  often  commented  on  how  de- 
pressed the  Czechs  seem  to  be  under  Com- 
munism. The  reason  is  that  they  have  known 
better,  and  have  gained  absolutely  nothing 
from  the  Communist  system  that  was  forced 
on  them.  Much  of  the  country's  leadership 
had  already  been  purged  by  Hitler,  and  under 
the  Stalinist  system  resistance  seemed 
hopeless.  They  saw  the  Hungarian  and  Polish 
revolts  were  to  no  avail.  They,  unlike  the 
Poles  and  Hungarians,  had  a  Miinich  in  their 
history  and  so  they  harbor  little  hope  of  help 
from  the  west.  The  reform  attempts  by  Alex- 
ander Dubcek  begun  in  1968  are  incredible. 
Unable  to  throw  out  Conununism  the  Czechs 
have  subverted  it  from  within!  Had  the  re- 
forms been  established  there  would  have 
been  once  agam  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
right  to  have  opposition  parties,  a  general 
humanizing  of  the  system,  and  economic 
reforms,  But  in  the  few  days  of  free  press, 
too  much  came  out.  There  are  reports  that 
at  least  120,000  Czechs  had  been  liquidated 
by  the  Communist  regime  since  1948.  That  is 
a  lot  of  people  to  murder  for  political  rea- 
sons. That  would  be  every  fifth  person  In 
the  city  of  Indianapolis.  That  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  6,000  people  a  year.  The  Russians  and 
their  lackeys  have  always  been  able  to  think 
big  in  this  way.  Long  before  Hitler,  Stalin 
had  established  the  first  really  massive  con- 
centration camps  and  slave  labor  camps  in 
history. 

There  is  an  old  argument  as  to  whether 
freedom  is  innate  In  man,  or  only  learned. 
Can  you  create  a  political  system  in  which 
men  would  be  utterly  creatures  of  the  state 
and  unable  to  ever  revolt?  I  suspect  that  such 
might  be  possible.  But  It  seems  that  if  a  civ- 
ilized people  has  ever  bad  a  real  taste  of 
freedom,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  erase  It. 
It  is  somewhat  encouraging,  even  as  It  is 
depressing,  to  realize  that  neither  the  Nazis 
nor  the  Soviets  and  their  henchmen  have 
been  able  to  erase  the  democratic  values  that 
are  appreciated  and  established  In  the  Czech 
Republic  from  1918-1938. 

We  were  In  Yugoslavia  when  the  Russians 
Invaded  the  Czechs.  The  very  depressing  les- 
sons In  all  of  this,  and  this  is  what  people 
In  Europe  kept  saying.  Is  that  big  nations 
do  what  they  want  and  small  nations  suffer 
what  they  must.  Certainly  the  whole  miser- 
able history  of  the  tiny  Czech  nation  dem- 
onstrates that  there  is  little  justice  in  his- 
tory, for  the  Czechs  have  suffered  again  and 
again,  simply  because  they  were  too  small 
a  nation  to  defend  their  Independence. 

People  in  Yugoslavia  in  the  sxmmier  of 
1968  were  saying  that  Russian  involvement 
in  Czechoslovakia  was  the  same  as  U.  S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  I  have  heard 
Americans  agree!  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
understand  such  a  statement.  To  begin  with 
Russia  has  Invaded  one  of  her  allies.  She  has 
broken  her  own  Warsaw  Pact  in  order  to 
destroy  the  humanistic  reforms  that  were 
coming  to  life  In  Czechoslovakia.  For  the 
U.  S.  to  do  anything  equivalent  we  would 
have  to  invade  one  of  the  Nato  countries  like 
England,  or  perhaps  France,  when  their  in- 
ternal policies  did  not  svUt  us.  Talk  about 
strange  reversals,  the  very  Europeans  who 
were  saying  that  the  United  States  should 
get  out  of  Vietnam,  said  when  the  Czechs 
were  invaded,  "Why  doesn't  America  do 
something!" 
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It  is  important  to  ^.ote  that  U.  S.  foreign 
policy  is  subjected  to  an  almost  merciless  in- 
ternal  criticism.  When  our  policy  makers 
make  a  decision  they  must  defend  it  before 
our  people,  and  their  decision  can  be  criti- 
cized and  even  reversed.  The  Russian  people 
do  not  have  this  right.  They  were  never  given 
the  facts  with  regards  to  the  Czech  invasion. 
Some  of  the  Russian  troops  were  su  mis- 
informed as  to  the  situation  there  that  they 
had  to  be  withdrawn  once  they  saw  the  real 
intentions  of  the  Czechs.  There  is  no  public 
internal  criticism  of  the  party  and  the  state 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  makes  the  diplo- 
macy of  any  free  country,  vis-a-vis  Soviet 
Russia,  most  dangerous.  For  they  can  make 
sudden  reversals  with  no  explanation. 

One  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  cynical, 
calculating,  and  immoral  nature  of  the  men 
in  power  in  the  Kremlin.  Not  only  did  they 
break  their  o-vn  Warsaw  Pact  by  Invading 
Czechoslovakia,  but  they  also  pretended  to 
confer  with  the  Czechs  and  to  have  resoived 
their  dlfferencss  before  the  Invasion!  At 
Cierna  (Cbair-nah)  and  later  at  Bratislava 
(Brah-tee-slah-vah)  they  acted  as  if  they 
spoke  in  good  faith,  signed  Joint  statements, 
which  indicated  that  compromise  and  peace- 
ful coexistence  were  possible  between  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Conununlsm.  They  appeared  in 
public  with  the  Czech  leaders,  smiling  with 
bouquets,  and  then  when  the  world  and  the 
Czechs  thought  the  war  of  nerves  was  over, 
they  sent  in  the  troops. 

The  Czech  passive  resistance  was  In- 
credible. Street  signs  were  changed.  As  the 
radio  stations  were  taken  over  illegal  sta- 
tions continued  to  keep  the  people  informed. 
During  the  flrst  days  of  occupation  a  party 
congress  of  over  1,000  delegates  was  held, 
which  elected  only  liberals  to  the  central 
committee,  and  the  Russians  could  not  find 
collaborationists  anywhere  in  the  country. 
But  all  to  no  avail,  for  there  was  and  is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  force  the  Russians 
are  willing  to  use. 

The  Russians  have  proven  once  again  that 
they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  signing  an 
agreement  or  a  treaty  which  embodies  real 
compromise.  Their  idea  of  treaty  making  is 
not  to  follow  the  spirit  of  a  treaty,  but  rather 
to  use  both  the  negotiations  and  the  treaty 
as  an  Instrument  of  diplomacy  to  achieve 
their  goals.  This  is  to  l>e  expected  because 
they  treat  the  internal  laws  of  their  society 
in  the  same  cavalier  manner.  The  Russians 
will  break  any  treaty,  any  agreement  or  law. 
In  order  to  get  what  they  want.  In  this  the 
Russians  have  not  changed  one  lota  since  the 
heyday  of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  World  War  11 
began  with  Riissia  signing  a  non-aggreesion 
pact  with  Hitler  so  that  the  two  of  them 
could  divide  Poland.  Then  Russia  abandoned 
her  commitments  to  France  when  France  was 
Invaded;  seizing  meanwhile  the  free  peoples 
of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania. 

Soviet  foreign  policy,  from  Stalin  to  the 
present,  has  been  a  series  of  imperialistic 
intrigues.  American  are  rather  naive,  t>ecause 
we  keep  thinking  that  the  Russians  are  cap- 
able of  signing  a  treaty  and  then  of  keeping 
it.  They  will  keep  no  treaty  which  is  not  en- 
forced by  external  power. 

During  the  Czech  crisis  it  was  reported  that 
"the  United  States  (had)  advUed  the  Soviet 
Union  through  private  diplomatic  contacts 
that  an  armed  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia 
would  Imperil  President  Johnson's  efforts  for 
a  rapprochement  in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union."  What 
insane  naivete  to  think  that  the  Russians 
would  caret  And,  of  course,  they  didn't. 

In  America  we  keep  swinging  back  and 
forth  between  the  Insane  paranoia  of  the 
McCarthy  era,  and  an  Ignorant,  uncritical 
acceptance  of  the  current  Soviet  facade.  To 
do  this  is  simply  to  Ignore  the  realities  of 
Soviet  history. 

Many  people  have  been  counting  on  the 
evolution  of  Russia.  This  theory  Is  that  in 
Russia  things  will  get  better  and  better,  more 
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men.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  purest  hu-     point  of  a  joke  when  someone  laughing 
mility  and  extraordinary  wisdom.  This     says,  "It  is  a  nice  place  to  visit  but  I 


and  more  Uberal.  There  wiU  be  reforms,  and 

eventually  freedom  of  discussion  and  even  _ 

perhaps  the  right  to  differ  in  print.  It  would  country  has  beai,  and  eternally  shall  be,     wouldn't  want  to  live  there."  I  get  dis- 

bTnice.  But  the  Czech  Incident  shows  how  ^        much  in  Lincoln's  debt  for  this     couraged  when  I  hear  this  because,  New 


deeply  the  Russian  leadership  is  committed 
to  the  closed  society. 

How  can  a  one  party  system  be  reformed 
in  a  country  that  has  never  known  freedom, 
has  always  known  absolutism,  and  which 
strictly  controls  all  Information?  In  Russia 
there  Is  not  much  basis  upon  which  to  build 
a  society  of  law,  law  In  our  sense  of  that 
word.    Impartial    Uws.    protecting    people's 

rights. 

Of  course  we  must  come  to  some  kind  of  an 
understanding  with  the  Soviets,  but  we  must 
never  turn  our  back  on  them.  Every  txeaty 
with  them  mxist  be  enforceable  by  direct  ac- 
Uon  of  the  contracting  parties.  They  care 
much   less  about  the  world   opinion  than 

we  do. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  how  our  nation  can 
survive  against  forces  which  do  not  have  in- 
ternal processes  of  dissent.  Our  national 
processes  are  an  open  book  for  the  world  to 
see.  Our  defense  budget  is  a  matter  of  public 
discussion.  Our  leaders  are  under  constant 
pressure.  In  these  days  especlaUy  from  the 
left,  but  also  from  the  right,  as  they  try  to 
meet  the  policies  of  countries  that  have  very 
little,  if  any,  internal  conscience. 

The  most  horrible  factor  In  the  Czech  in- 
vasion Is  the  burden  of  grey  Conmiunlst  con- 
formity which  the  Czech  people  must  bear 
for  10,  15,  20  more  years,  perhaps  forever. 
What  an  appalling  thing  It  Is  that  here  is  a 
people  that  have  been  ready  for,  capable  of, 
appreciative  of  democracy  since  1918,  and 
they  have  been  denied  It  since  1938,  first  by 
Hitler  and  then  by  Russia. 

They  are  not  an  overpopulated,  underde- 
veloped, illiterate  nation;  they  never  had 
great  capitalists  who  were  living  on  the  backs 
of  the  poor,  but  the  Communist  block  na- 
tions will  not  let  them  live  in  freedom.  What 
an  indictment  of  the  Communist  system 
that  this  intelligent,  peace  loving  people 
must  be  subjugated  lest  the  whole  Marxist 
house  of  cards  come  tumbling  down.  To  be 
that  afraid  of  opposition  parties,  freedom  of 
the  press  and  discussion,  after  fifty  years  of 
absolute  power,  is  hardly  comprehensible! 
Yet  that  is  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  today. 
We  must  not  forget  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  rest  of  the  unfree,  unwilling  Soviet  satel- 
lites. Be  thankful  occaslonaUy  that  you  are 
not  a  meml>er  of  a  small  nation  which  ap- 
preciates and  is  capable  of  democracy  but 
which  lives  next  door  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  with  regards  to  Russia,  let  us  neither  be 
paranoid,  nor  should  we  naively  assume  that 
they  are  always  well  intentloned.  Their  word 
of  honor,  to  date,  has  been  absolutely  worth- 
less. 


ABE  LINCOIiN'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITATIVBS 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  107  years 
ago  April  14,  this  Nation  underwent  a 
real  tragedy  and  endured  a  great  loss. 
This  past  Friday  marked  the  107th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  an  exceedingly 
strong  yet  simple  man  who  steadfastly 
and  wisely  led  our  country  through  Its 
mo.'^t  troubled  period.  On  April  14,  1865, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  16th  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  mortally  shot  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth  at  Ford's  Theatre  in  Wash- 
ington and  died  the  next  morning. 

Lincoln,  the  man,  possessed  a  great- 
ness, a  nobility  of  spirit,  and  a  moral 
passion  that  lifted  him  above  all  other 
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leadership  and  strength  of  character 
utilized  so  wisely  in  mending  our  divided 
and  crippled  Nation. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  a  dirt 
floor  log  cabin  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
on  February  12,  1809.  As  a  child  he 
absort)ed  a  scanty  frontier  education — 
his  formal  education  probably  totaled 
less  than  1  year.  Books  were  scarce,  but 
Lincoln  taught  himself  to  read  and  was 
a  close  studoit  of  the  family  Bible.  His 
boyhood  readings  in  it  provided  the  store 
of  Biblical  quotations  and  references  that 
later  abounded,  with  great  effect,  in  his 
addresses  and  writings. 

Lincoln  emerged  in  national  politics 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  on  December  6, 
1847,  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  In  1860 
he  was  elected  16th  President  of  the 
United  States.  Despite  reaching  such  a 
high  plateau  Lincoln  still  retained  a 
closeness  with  his  fellowmen.  In  his  deep 
and  genuine  humility,  Lincoln  would  say 
to  his  audiences: 

I  presume  you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am 
humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  elected,  I  shall 
be  thankful;  if  not,  it  will  all  be  the  same. 

Of  course,  he  was  wrong,  because  if  be 
had  not  been  elected,  this  country  would 
not  be  the  same. 

Lincoln's  wartime  presidency  was  a  se- 
vere test  of  the  humsm  spirit,  and  it  is  a 
testimony  to  his  greatness  that  he  was 
able  to  bind  so  well  the  Nation's  woimds. 
When  he  again  took  the  oath  of  o£9ce — 
March  4, 1865 — the  end  of  the  war  was  in 
sight,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  he 
outlined  a  postwar  policy  which  will 
illuminate  the  type  of  individual  he 
was — a  good  and  kind  man,  yet  endowed 
with  an  almost  superhuman  strength 
and  visionary  foresight  to  forgive  and  un- 
derstand. Lincoln  urged  that  instead  of 
vengeance  there  be  "malice  toward  none" 
and  "charity  for  all." 

Lincoln's  words  are  as  timely  today  as 
they  were  a  century  ago.  His  beautiful, 
moving  prose  brought  to  his  presidency 
an  eloquence  that  no  other  Incumbent 
has  matched.  What  he  said  of  Henry 
Clay,  a  man  he  deeply  admired,  could 
well  be  applied  to  Lincoln  himself,  and 
well  expresses  the  greatness  of  this 
unique  Individual: 

He  loved  his  country  partly  because  it  was 
his  own  country,  but  mostly  because  it  was 
a  free  country;  and  he  burned  with  a  zeal 
for  its  advancement,  prosperity,  and  glory, 
because  he  saw  In  such,  the  advancement, 
prosperity,  and  glory  of  human  liberty,  hu- 
man right,  and  human  nature.  He  desired  the 
prosperity  of  his  cotintrymen,  but  chiefly  to 
show  to  the  world  that  freemen  could  be 
prosperous. 


SOMETHINO  "GOOD"  ABOUT  NEW 
YORK  CITY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


or   NXW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now.  New  York  City  has  been  the 


York  like  every  other  major  urban  area 
in  the  country  has  its  problems,  but  ours 
are  no  worse.  I  have  always  believed 
that  for  culture,  raitertainment,  fine 
shops,  and  endless  excitement  New  York 
is  the  place  to  live. 

Recently,  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  reprinted  by  the  Association 
for  a  Better  New  York  described  one  ex- 
New  Yorker's  impresssion  of  her  home- 
town. 

The  article,  written  by  Lila  Garrett 
vividly  describes  her  visit  to  our  city 
and  we  can  see,  thi-ough  her  observa- 
tions, what  New  York  is  all  about.  She 
is  obviously  perceptive  to  the  people  and 
things  which  surround  her  because  her 
descriptions  of  the  city  say  so  much. 

While  her  return  was  only  for  a  short 
while,  she  has  nevertheless  captured  New 
York  as  it  is,  lively,  exciting  and  real. 
After  reading  Mrs.  Garrett's  article  I 
could  not  help  but  think,  once  again  what 
charm  and  uniqueness  New  York  has 
and  how  much  it  is  part  of  what  is  really 
happening.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
share  this  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  19,  1973] 

VisrnNO  New  York  Crrr:  Yes,  Btrr 

Nevertheless 

(By  Lila  Oarrett) 

Try  not  to  hate  me  but  ...  I  just  visited 

New  York  after  eight  years  away,  and  I  loved 

It. 

I  didn't  want  to  go;  I  had  to.  I  gathered 
my  hatpin  and  my  can  of  hair  spray  and  by 
the  time  I  landed  I  was  a  coU  of  fear  and  an 
arsenal  of  defense. 

But  at  midnight,  Kennedy  Airport  felt 
like  a  hug.  Masses  of  people — thrilled  to  sea 
each  other  .  .  .  for  some  strange  reason 
thrilled  to  be  there — were  laughing  and  cry- 
ing and  kissing.  And  the  criers  and  the 
kissers  were  all  ages,  sizes,  colors  .  .  .  babbling 
In  all  languages.  Maybe  It  was  this  spirit  of 
an  International  party.  Maybe  it  was  the 
colorful  walls,  the  gentle  slope  of  the  rampe 
which  made  the  long  walk  to  the  baggage 
area  so  easy.  Whatever  It  was,  the  coll  un- 
wound a  little  .  .  .  but  just  a  little. 

After  all  I'm  nobody's  fool.  I  know  a  ter- 
minal does  not  a  city  make.  And  by  the  time 
I  got  to  the  Manhattan  side  of  the  69th  St. 
Bridge  I  was  prepared  for  a  sea  of  strewn 
garbage   ("New  York  Is  dirty"),  addlcte  in 
doorways  ready  to  strike  ("New  York  is  de- 
praved"). Iron  bars  on  store  fronts  ("New 
York  U  a  Jun^e").  WeU,  I  dldnt  see  any 
Iron  bars  or  shadovi^  figures.  And  somebody 
must  have  pushed  the  dirt  under  a  big  rug 
across  town,  because  these  East  Side  streets 
looked  scrubbed.  If  that  sounds  Incredible, 
Third  Ave.,  once  a  slum  in  the  shadow  of 
the  "El,"  was  now  flooded  with  light  and 
alive  with  young  couples  leaving  flrst-run 
movie  hoxises,  full  of  opinions,  telling  each 
other.   Why   were  they  so  carefree?  Didn't 
they  know  they  were  about  to  be  mugged? 
Inspired  by  their  luck,  I  dropped  my  bags 
at  the  hotel  and  went  to  the  Brasserie,  a 
casual  and  usually  packed  downstairs  restau- 
rant I  used  to  love  years  ago.  It  was  only 
four  blocks  away,  but  I  took  a  cab  (I  wasn't 
that  inspired).  I  almost  fainted  at  the  $1.50 
fare.  But  when  I  got  there,  I  was  delighted 
to  see  that  the  place  hadnt  changed.  I  even 
ran  into  a  couple  I  knew  years  ago.  They 
were  still  married,  still  teaching   (he  was 
now  a  principal),  still  Involved  in  the  poli- 
tical life  of  the  city.  I  asked  if  they  had  ever 
been  mugged.  They  hadnt.  We  talked,  we 
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ate,  we  drank  and  laughed.  Wben  I  left  I 
was  completely  relaxed. 

I  decided  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel.  What's 
four  blocks?  Think  of  the  warm  terminal, 
thoee  carefree  couples,  my  unmugged  friends. 
Think  of  that  cab  fare! 

OAUC   AND    SILSNT    STREET 

I  Chose  Park  Avenue.  It's  still  an  elegant 
street  and  all  of  that,  but  It  is  dark.  And 
sUent.  I  was  all  alone.  I  froze  a  smile  and 
made  It  fine  for  two  blocks.  A  man  turned 
a  comer  and  Instantly  was  keeping  pace  be- 
hind me.  He  was  black,  and  Intent  and  gain- 
ing. I  told  myself,  "Pool!  Walk,  do  not  run. 
He  walked,  did  not  r\m.  Now  I  was  running. 
I  felt  him  running.  I  remembered  what  my 
14-year-old  daughter  had  said  when  she 
kissed  me  goodbye  at  the  airport.  "Don't 
worry,  mom.  Who  would  dare  mug  you? 
Right!  Confront  the  conf renter!  I  turned  to 
stare  him  down.  And  while  I  stared,  the 
black,  intent,  pace  keeper  passed  me  with 
such  Indifference  I  wilted  with  rejection. 

Maybe  I  was  angry  with  myself.  I  know  I 
was  ashamed.  Whatever  It  was.  at  that  mo- 
ment I  lost  my  fear.  That's  when  I  really 
saw  New  York. 

I  saw  those  four  blocks  by  day  with  old 
CJothlc  structures  fiUly  rented  to  ladles  In 
lavender  coats  walking  their  Yorkshire  ter- 
riers, as  cool  as  If  they  were  Uving  In  Dubu- 
que. Haven't  the  muggers  noticed  these  la- 
dies? Or  aren't  there  enough  muggers  to  go 
around?  I  saw  the  garish,  ancient  dome  of 
Grand  Central  Station  dwarfed  by  the  black 
glass  and  steel  structure  built  around  It, 
pouring  into  the  sky.  InsUtlng  "today."  I 
remember  when  they  wanted  to  tear  that 
dome  down.  But  a  strong  opinion  kept  It 
there.  Another  strong  opinion  buUt  around. 
I  felt  the  strength  of  the  people  behind  those 
opinions.  It  made  me  feel  stronger. 

I  saw  Third  Ave.  by  day,  another  mass  of 
Inconsistency,  a  potpourri.  An  elegant  Ital- 
ian boutique,  next  to  an  open  vegetable 
stand,  next  to  a  chic  French  restaurant.  A 
huge  department  store,  Alexander's  took  up 
a  whole  block,  except  for  the  Inch  of  comer 
that  refused  to  seU  out  Its  orange  Juice 
stand.  I  stopped  to  have  a  glass.  It  was  de- 
licious. And  up  the  street  another  new  sky- 
scraper which  meant  to  rule  the  world — 
frustrated  by  the  dumpy  UtUe  bar  on  the 
comer  that  stood  firm.  The  salty  old  lady 
who  had  been  running  that  bar  for  30  years 
simply  liked  it  there.  Individuality,  and  the 
courage  to  assert  It.  I  like  that.  I  missed  It. 
The  street  was  Jammed.  People  walking 
with  intention,  as  though  they  were  late  for 
appointments,  passed  me.  If  the  muggers 
were  out  that  day  (and  I  was  told  this  par- 
ticular comer  was  a  big  spot  for  them) ,  they 
too  were  late  because  they  surely  didn't  stop 
for  me. 

I  went  to  Bloomlngdale's,  once  my  favorite 

store   In  New   York,   and   as  visual.   It  was 

Jammed.  The  glove  counter  was  four  deep, 

but  for  some  reason  nobody  was  pushing. 

Resignation?  Adjustment?  I  turned  to  the 

lady    next    to    me.    "Have    you    ever    been 

mugged?"  I  asked.  "No,"  she  said,  "but  Tm 

careful.  You  hear  so  much  about  It."  She 

knew    she    was    supposed    to    be    afraid.    I 

dropped  my  new  gloves.  A  young  man  with 

long  hair  and  a  beard  bent  down  and  picked 

them  up.  And  on  the  Madison  Ave.  bus  the 

driver  let  me  cm  without  exact  change  and 

two  people  moved  over  to  make  room  for  me 

on  the  bench.  "You  hear  so  much  about  It." 

that  lady  had  said.  Maybe  that's  it.  Maybe 

people  are  responding  to  a  common  danger 

by  being  kinder  to  each  other.  I  felt  happy. 

Madison  Ave.  Itself  was  a  visual  orgy.  Again 
shop  upon  shop,  the  delicatessen  next  to  the 
art  gallery  .  .  .  the  whole  thing.  Every  shop 
an  expression  of  Its  owner,  every  owner  a  per- 
son, every  person  with  conviction.  What's  a 
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shopping  center?  Madison  Ave.  never  heard  ot 

*"Down  the  side  streets  it  was  another  world 
arain.  Town  houses  snuggled  next  to  each 
Xer  ...  one  with  a  New  Orleans  flonU 
balcony  that  seemed  to  say,  "Come  to  the 
Jt^r^d  wear  anything."  Next  to  It,  a  ^w- 
?^  EnglUh  Tudor  type  that  clearly  sa^d 
•^ack  tie  only."  And  next  to  that  an  old 
aSl^ment  hoxL  that  said,  "We're  rent  con- 
trolled. Find  a  vacancy.  We  dare  you  1 

I  had  lunch  at  Maxwell's  Plum  .  •  •  a  r«i- 
tau^Tt.  cafe,  gathering  place.  I  was  dazzled. 
Tte^nike  was  blazing  with  an  enormous  ex- 
pan^'of  ™ny  glassSt  has  endless  sections 
^th  endless  feelings.  No  two  ^f  "l^^^^le 
^ike  No  murals  matched.  But  the  whole 
ftS  w«  v^ry  together.  And  the  Prf^w^e 
Uke  the  decor,  none  of  them  «»»*chlng  but 
vou  felt  an  urge  to  table-hop.  The  owner 
W^S  L^y.  lived  in  Los  Angelee  most  of 
Sr^Te  (he'J  the  son  of  producer  Mervm 
LeRov)  ''I  Uke  New  York,"  he  said.  It  s  ex- 
rftln J  it's  alive  I  suppose  it  all  depends  on 
Shat'you're  interested  m.  I'm  not  Interested 
S^^hlt  a  nice  da.  It  Is  out."  He  Uyes  on^e 
unchlc  west  Side,  two  blocks  ^fom  Nee^e 
Park  (that's  a  big  drug  center )' I  w^k  the 
I^eets  freely   at  night.  My  wife  does^^ 

Neither  of  us  has  ever  ^"^ ^^""^""^.J^^ot 
who  are  all  these  people  who  are  afrai^  "^ 
New  Y^k?  "People  who  live  outside  the  city 
?^y  know  what  they  read.  They  too wwbat 
the/hear.  They  don't  know  New  York^ 

It  was  the  rush  hour  when  I  left,  and  the 
str«U^ere  full  of  people,  ^ut  ^"^^  "J^^^^ 
roi^Pi  had  changed.  They  looked  aeiensive. 
S^  Stfsl^Tof  the  sun  I  could  feel  the 
risim!  of  the  fear.  I  decided  not  to  Join  It. 
?w^t  Vnto  the  street  and  called,  melomous- 
W  -^  darling."  A  cab  stopped  Instantly  . . . 
at  rush  hour.  What  a  triumph! 

ThT  cabby  was  young,  with  long  hair 
TheTe  X  a  bulletproof  glass  between  the 
Sv«  ^d  me.  That  sobered  me.  A  lot  of  cabs 
h^vrthat  .  .  .  particularly  night  cabs.  Was 
S^  ev«  mugked?"Yes,"  he  said,  "One  night 
JyXTn  toe  back  of  my  cab  pulled  a  guxu 
I  took  out  my  money  ...  but  before  I  gave 
It  to^hlm,  llold  him  how  much  I  needed  It^ 
He  told  me  how  much  be^^^^^LL^^^^^f 
time  we  finished  the  fld«  ?,«  ^^°f^  J 
needed  It  more.  Not  only  dldnt  be  take  *t, 
but  he  paid  the  fare  and  gave  me  a  good  tip. 

CSRXAT  FOB  CHILDREN 

Klld  a  lot  those  two  weeks  In  New  York 
I  invaded  Broadway.  »^  'l^h^  f^^i"  j?^ 
Second  Avenue"  (loved  It),  and  No,  no 
Nanette"  (eh)  and  "Twigs"  (loved  her  hated 
it)  on  Sunday  I  went  bicycling  In  Central 
Park  along  with  everybody  else  .  .  .  and  I 
meaA  everybody  else.  There's  no  traffic 
through  the  park  on  Sundays  (Mayor  Lind- 
say did  that) . 

All  of  us— the  old,  the  young,  the  richer, 
the  poorer,  the  muggers,  the  muggee»--were 
riding  bikes,  skating  In  the  park,  listening  to 
impromptu  steel  bands  and  guitarists  that 
cropped  up  here  and  there,  watching  the 
Softball  games.  "New  York  Is  a  great  place 
to  bring  up  children,"  one  couple  told  me. 
and  they  had  four.  "Our  children  aren't 
thrown  by  things.  They've  seen  fights  in  the 
streets,  they've  seen  people  die.  There's  con- 
flict in  the  city,  but  there's  so  much  more. 
They  were  right.  There  was  so  much  more. 
I  did  everything  those  two  weeks  In  New 
York,  because  It  was  there  to  do. 

On  the  flight  back  to  Los  Angeles  I  sat  next 
to  a  gentle  blond  young  man  who  also  was 
a  former  New  Yorker,  now  a  struggUng  artist 
in  Hollywood.  He  hated  New  York.  He  could 
never  get  a  cab  and  was  mugged  twice.  We 
had  a  discussion  on  the  moral  decline  In  oiur 
country,  felt  most  starkly  In  New  York  be- 
cause It's  a  nerve  center.  We  talked  and 
analyzed.  It  was  all  very  deep.  I  fell  asleep. 
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When  I  awoke  the  plane  bad  landed.  The 
gentle  young  phlloeopher  had  left.  I  opened 
my  hand  case  to  get  my  lipstick.  The  lip. 
stick  was  there,  but  my  Jewelry  was  gone. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  house  It  had  been 
burglarized. 

Why  do  I  love  New  York?  Maybe  because 
It's  so  alive,  so  varied,  so  rec^tlve  to  In- 
dividuality. Maybe  because  It's  my  first  home. 
Or  maybe.  Just  because  It's  so  safe. 


NEW  mS  TAX  SIMPLIFICA'nON 
STUDY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
publicly  released  a  heretofore  secret  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  study  entitled: 
"Attitudes  of  Taxpayers  Toward  the  1970 
Form  1040."  The  study  was  prepared  at 
the  IRS'  request  by  Crossley  Surveys, 
Inc.,  and  is  dated  Jime  1971.  It  is  based 
on  extensive  interviews  vnth  2761  tax- 
payers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
IRS  stanchly  maintains  that  any  fifth 
grader  can  correctly  fill  out  the  standard 
income  tax  form,  over  97  percent  of  the 
taxpayers  who  have  had  only  some  ele- 
mentary school  education  have  others 
fill  out  their  tax  returns,  according  to 
the  IRS'  own  study. 

The  IRS  study  also  reveals  that  70 
percent  of  all  taxpayers  had  someone  else 
prepare  their  tax  return  for  1970.  The 
study  also  shows  that  the  better  edu- 
cated taxpayers — even  though  their  tax 
returns  are  more  complicated — are  much 
more  likely  to  fill  out  their  own  tax  re- 
turns than  are  less  well-educated  tax- 
payers. 

The  IRS-consultant  study  reveals  that 
92  percent  of  taxpayers  whose  education 
went  no  further  than  elementary  school 
had  others  fill  out  their  tax  forms,  while 
70  percent  of  those  who  graduated  from 
high  school  turned  to  outside  help.  Fifty- 
nine  percent  of  those  with  some  college 
education  and  only  43  percent  with  a 
college  degree  used  outside  help  in  com- 
pleting the  forms. 

Surprisingly   the   study   also   reveals 
that  the  great  majority  of  taxpayers  do 
not  object  to  the  task  of  fiUing  out  tax 
returns.  Almost  60  percent  said  they  were 
"neutral"  about  the  Job  of  filling  out 
their   returns,   while   29   percent  were 
"negative"  and  6  percent  were  "positive." 
The  study  also  reveals  that  taxpayers, 
by  a  margin  of  2  to  1,  believe  that  Form 
1040  "Is  a  lot  more  complicated  than  it 
has  to  be."  But,  by  a  4  to  1  margin,  they 
also  believe  that  the  complexity  of  Form 
1040  is  "largely  a  result  of  oiu:  compli- 
cated tax  laws."  But  the  great  majority 
of  taxpayers  who  have  had  their  re- 
turns audited  by  the  IRS  recently,  felt 
by  a  4  to  1  margin  that  the  IRS  was  fair 
In  Its  dealings  with  them. 

This  study  shows  that  the  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  tax  system.  They 
are  angry  at  all  the  loopholes  which  ben- 
efit the  wealthy  and  which  make  the 
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form  so  complex,  and  they  are  not  very 
satisfied  at  all  with  the  form  itself.  In 
other  words,  what  this  study  shows  is 
that  the  middle-  and  lower-income  tax- 
payer gets  it  both  coming  and  going.  He 
pays  too  much  in  taxes  because  of  all  the 
tax  breaks  and  loopholes  in  the  code 
for  the  rich  and  special  interest  groups. 
And  then  he  has  to  pay  what  is,  in  effect, 
an  added  tax  by  being  forced  to  pay  for 
professional  tax  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
public  release  of  this  study,  and  other 
data  that  has  recently  come  to  light, 
will  increase  the  chances  for  significant 
simplification  of  the  Federal  Income  tax 
return  process  in  the  near  future. 

The  mS  study  follows: 

ATrmTDES  OP  Taxpayers  Toward  the   1970 

Form  1040 
Prepared  for  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, June  1971,  Crossley  Surveys.  Inc. 
Crossley  Surveys.  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,June  30. 1971. 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Brisbin, 

Assistant  Commissioner,  Planning  and  Re- 
search,  U.S.    Treasury   Department,   In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Brisbin:  We  are  pleased  to  sub- 
mit the  attached  summary  of  findings  of  a 
national  study  among  taxpayers.  This  vol- 
ume combined  vrtth  the  detailed  cross  tabu- 
lations, provided  under  separate  cover,  con- 
stitute our  report  of  this  year's  study. 

We  hope  that  the  IRS  will  find  the  results 
of  value  In  the  design  of  future  forms  and 
Instructions  as  well  as  In  Its  taxpayer  rela- 
tions programs. 

We  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  cooper- 
ation and  assistance  received  from  your  office, 
particularly  on  the  parte  of  Messrs.  Summers, 
Wilson  and  Perimeter. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  let  tis  know  If  there  is 
any  way  in  which  we  oan  be  of  further  help. 
We  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing with  you  again. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Crossley    Surveys,    Inc., 
Franklin  B.  Leonard, 

President. 

FOREWORD 

Background  and  Purpose 

Each  year  the  IRS  must  revise  Its  basic 
Income  tax  forms,  particularly  Form  1040  for 
Individuals,  to  take  Into  account  taxpayer 
experience,  legislative  changes  and  adminis- 
trative requirements.  For  the  tax  year  1969 
a  major  change  was  made  In  Form  1040  em- 
ploying the  "building  block"  approach 
wherein  a  simplified  basic  Form  1040  was 
supported  by  various  separate  detailed 
schedviles. 

To  evaluate  the  new  Form  1040,  the  IRS 
authorized  Crossley  Surveys  to  conduct  an 
Indepth  attitude  study  among  Individual  tax- 
payers. The  results  of  that  study  were  re- 
ported In  June  of  1970.  By  and  large  the  find- 
ings were  favorable  to  the  new  form.  Tha 
main  Improvement  Indicated  was  for  reloca- 
tion of  the  Instructions  which  had  been 
printed  on  the  backs  of  the  schedules.  For 
the  1970  Form  1040  this  change  along  with 
some  other  revisions  were  adopted. 

Accordingly  the  IRS  authorized  a  second 
study  of  taxpayers  to  measure  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  developing  the  best 
possible  Form  1040. 

The  study  also  had  the  obectlves  of  pro- 
viding guidance  for  further  Improvement  in 
Form  1040  and  to  help  ev«auate  and  plan 
IRS  taxpayer  relations  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

Because  of  the  Increased  scope  of  this  year's 
study  a  l>road  range  of  taxpayer  attitudes. 
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practices  and  experiences  were  covered. 
Among  taxpayers  who  prepared  their  own  re- 
turn the  focus  was  on  the  form  Itself  in  terms 
of  positive  and  negative  reactions  to  Individ- 
ual parts,  sections  and  schedules.  In  the  case 
of  taxpayers  who  had  their  returns  prepared 
by  others  the  survey  explored  the  motiva- 
tions for  doing  so,  the  considerations  In  se- 
lecting the  preparer,  the  amount  of  fee,  the 
kind  of  preparer  used  and  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  the  taxpayer  and  the 
preparer.  A  specific  objective  In  this  respect 
was  to  determine  what  If  any  changes  In 
Form  1040  might  Induce  these  taxpayers  to 
prepare  their  own  returns. 
Afct?iod 

A  probability  sample  of  Individual  taxpay- 
ers residing  In  private  households  In  the  con- 
termlnoxis  United  States  was  conducted  Im- 
mediately after  the  filing  deadline  of  April  16, 
1971. 

The  sample  definition  excluded  residents 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  well  as  thoee  in 
prisons,  hospitals,  hotels,  religious  organiza- 
tions, educational  Institutions  and  on  mili- 
tary reservations. 

All  Individuals  residing  In  the  selected 
households  who  filed  a  personal  Income  tax 
return  for  1970  were  eligible  for  Interview, 
regardless  of  who  actually  prepared  the  re- 
turn. In  Joint  return  situations,  the  spouse 
who  prepared  the  return,  or  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  Its  preparation,  was  the  eligible 
respondent. 

Scope 

The  sample  was  designed  as  an  enlarged 
replicate  of  last  year's  to  facilitate  meaning- 
ful comparisons  between  the  two  studies  and 
track  trends. 

The  allocation  of  the  sample  was  propor- 
tionate to  the  distribution  of  taxpayers  In  the 
defined  universe.  All  geographic  regions  and 
population  density  areas  were  represented 
from  large  metropolitan  areas  with  over  a 
million  population  down  to  rural  open 
country. 

The  sample  was  distributed  over  80  pri- 
mary sampling  units  which  consisted  of  a 
single  county  or  groups  of  contiguous  coun- 
ties. In  total,  about  180  counties  were 
sampled.  Within  the  primary  sampling  units 
about  500  clusters  (small  block  areas  or 
enumeration  districts)  were  sampled  cover- 
ing several  hundred  minor  civil  divisions.  A 
more  detaUed  description  of  the  sampling 
procedures  Is  Included  In  the  Technical 
Appendix. 

In  total  Interviews  were  conducted  with 
2761  taxpayers.  Comparison  of  the  results  of 
this  survey  with  the  IRS  Taxpayer  Usage 
Study  on  key  characteristics  shows  a  re- 
markably close  correspondence  thus  lending 
Increased  evidence  to  the  soundness  of  the 
entire  survey  procedure.  This  Is  discussed  In 
more  detail  In  the  Technical  Appendix. 

A  ct^y  of  the  questionnaire  Is  Included  at 
the  back  of  this  report.  The  final  version 
was  developed  through  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  IRS.  It  was  pretested 
with  al)out  25  taxpayers  to  Insure  both  Ita 
completeness  and  workabUlty  In  the  field. 

SECTION  A — reaction  OF  TAXPAYERS  TO  THE 
1970  FORM  1040 

The  charts  which  i^pear  In  this  report 
have  been  abstracted  from  the  detailed  cross 
t«tbulatlona.  In  many  Instances  only  portions 
of  the  tables  are  Included  and  therefore  the 
percentage  distributions  may  add  to  less 
than  the  totals  or  subtotals. 

Where  i^pUcable,  comparisons  are  made 
with  the  findings  from  the  1970  study  which 
focused  on  the   1969  Form  1040. 

In  the  heading  of  each  oolvmm  a  number 
appears  in  parentheses  representing  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  taxpayer 
mtervlews  on  which  the  percentage  dlstribu- 
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tlon  Is  based.  The  number  of  taxpayers 
Interviewed  for  the  1971  study  was  2.761 
compared  to  1.862  In  1970. 

Due  to  changes  In  the  filing  requirements 
the  mean  number  of  returns  per  household 
dropped  from  1.12  for  the  1969  tax  year  to 
1.05  for  1970.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  Incidence  of  filing  Is  Included  In  the 
Technical  Appendix. 

CHART  I.— f  ERSON  IWHO  PREPARED  LAST  TWO  RETURNS 
(In  percent] 

1971  study-  1970study- 

1970  and        1969  and 

1969  returns,  1968  returns. 

(100)  (100) 


Total  taxpayers 100.0  100.0 

This  tax  year,  prepared  by: 

Someone  else 69.8  70.9 

Self 30.2  29.1 

Last  tax  year,  prepared  by: 

Someone  else 69.1  63.6 

Self 27.7  32.3 

Old  not  file 3.2  4.1 

2-year  combinations: 

Someone  else  both  years 65.3  61.9 

Sell  both  years 25.4  26.6 

Someone  else  this  year,  self  last 

year 2.3  5.7 

Self  this  year,  someone  else  last 

year 3.8  1.7 

Someone  else  this  year,  none  last 

year 2.2  3.3 

Sell  this  year,  none  last  year 1.0  .8 


Attitudes  toward  the  Form  1040  are  most 
roeanlngful  for  those  taxpayers  who  do  their 
own  returns.  As  was  found  in  the  1970  study 
only  about  three  of  every  ten  taxpayers  do 
their  own  return. 

The  percentage  of  taxpayers  who  have 
someone  else  prepare  their  return  appears  to 
have  leveled  off  this  year.  Whereas  the  1970 
study  showed  an  Increase  from  63.6%  for 
1968  to  70.9%  for  1969  the  1971  study  showed 
69.1%  and  69.8%  for  the  tax  years  1969  and 
1970  respectively. 

CHART   ll.-INCIDEMCE   FORM   1040   PACKAGE   BEING  RE- 
CEIVED IN  POOR  CONDITION 


(percent) 

Poor 
condition 
incidence 

Total  taxpayers 

.    (lOO.O)    100 

.      (30.2)    100 
(69.8)     100 

3.0 

Prepared  own  return 

Someone  else  prepared  return... 

4.3 
2.3 

The  reported  Inddenoe  of  the  Form  1040 
package  arriving  in  poor  condition  by  mall 
was  higher  ftTT»""e  taxpayers  who  did  their 
own  return  but  overall  was  only  3.0% . 

CHART  1 1 1. -AWARENESS  OF  A  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THIS 
AND  UST  YEARS'  FORMS 

(In  percent) 


Total  taxpayers  who  prepared 
their  own  return  this  year 


1971  1970 

study,  1970  study,  1969 

and  1969  and  1968 

forms  forms 

(30.2)  (29.1) 


Total 

This  year's  form  was 

Different 

The  same 

Don't  know 


100.0 

100.0 

65.0 

88.2 

25.1 

11.2 

9.9 

.6 

Taxpayers  who  did  their  own  return  were 
asked  a  direct  question  as  to  whether  the 
Form  1040  was  the  same  or  different  from  the 
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previous  one.  Only  about  two  thirds  of  these 
taxpayers  said  that  the  1970  form  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  1969  one. 

In  last  year's  study  88.2%  of  thoee  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return  were  aware  that  the 
form  was  different  from  the  previous  one. 

As  might  b€  expected  detaUed  analysis 
revealed  that  taxpayers  who  do  their  own 
return  and  Itemize  deductions  were  more 
Ukely  to  be  aware  of  the  new  form  (72.0%) 
compared  to  those  who  take  standard  deduc- 
tions (58.1%). 

CHART  IV -PRINCIPAL  DIFFERENCES  NOTICED  BETWEEN 
LAST  2  FORMS  (UNAIDED) 


Percent 


Total  taxpayers  who  prepared  their  own  return  this 
year(30i) _ 

Neutral  mentions:         . 

Questions/lines  were  in  different  oroer 

Fewer  forms - 

Instruclions  printed  separately 

Tax  laws  changed 

Use  of  color 

Positive  mentions:  ,.1.11.,^ 

Instruaionsdirections  generally  easy  to  follow.... 

Easier,  faster  to  complete 

"r;;S;J'd"«tions  generally  difficult  to  follow. 
No  differences  mentioned 


100.0 


10.9 
6.7 
4.6 
4.4 
3.8 

7.4 
6.8 

4.2 
33.9 


A  wide  variety  of  differences  between  the 
1970  and  1969  forms  were  noticed  but  no  one 
thing  was  mentioned  with  any  consistency. 
In  fact  about  one  third  of  those  who  pre- 
pared their  own  returns  could  find  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two  forms. 

CHART  V.-OVERALL  PREFERENCE  BETWEEN  LAST  2  FORMS 
|ln  percent) 
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Charts  VIa-«  analyze  the  overall  prefer, 
ence  between  the  1970  and  1969  forms  ac- 
cording to  a  variety  of  varUbles  relating  to 
filing  status,  demographic  characteristics 
and  attitudes.  The  objective  was  to  identify 
the  variables  that  correlate  with  acceptance 
of  the  new  form. 

Except  for  a  small  segment  of  taxpayers 
(6.0%)  who  do  their  own  return  and  who 
say  they  are  bothered  some  or  a  lot  by  the 
year  to  year  changes  In  Form  1040  (Table 
Vie)  every  group  Isolated  shows  a  marked 
preference  for  the  1970  form.  Although  the 
preference  ratios  for  the  new  form  over  the 
old  one  vary  somewhat  between  segments  of 
taxpayers  the  differences  In  most  cases  are 
not  great.  In  fact  the  data  support  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  1970  study  that  tax- 
payer reaction  to  a  new  form  Is  largely  a 
function  of  their  attitudes  or  state  of  mind. 

Table  Vie  shows  that  the  greatest  prefer- 
ence for  the  1970  form  Is  among  those  self 
preparers  who:  1)  have  a  positive  attitude 
toward  filling,  2)  say  they  are  not  bothered 
by  year  to  year  changes  in  the  form,  3)  heard 
favorable  publicity  or  no  publicity  about  the 
new  form. 

CHART  VIb.-OVERALL  PREFERENCE   BETWEEN   1970  AND 

1969  FORMS 

(According  to  sex,  age,  marital  status  and  race] 

(in  percent] 
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Chart  Vld.-OVERALL  PREFERENCE  BETWEEN  1970  AND 
1969  FORMS 

(According  to  region  and  population  density] 

(In  percent} 


Prefer 


No 


1970     1969    prefer- 
Base     form     form      ence 


Total  taxpayers  who 
prepared  own  re- 

turn  both  years (25.4)    100  37.5     12.7      49.8 

Northeast (7.1)    100  43.7     11.7      44.6 

Northcentral (6.9)    100  37.2     10.5      52.3 

South              U-2)    100  37.0     15.0      48.0 

West.'.". («.l)    100  28.1     14.0      57.9 

^ToOOOOo! (9.3)    100  40.9     12.8      46.3 

Other  SMSA's (9.2)    100  31.0      14.9       54.1 

Nonmetropolitan....       (6.9)    100  41.6       9.5      48.9 

CHART  Vle.-OVERALL  PREFERENCE  BETWEEN  1970  AND 
1969  FORMS 

According  to  attitude  toward  filing  year  to  year  changes  in 

form  1040,  awareness  of  publicity  about  form  1040  and 
whether  refund  due) 

[In  percent) 


Prefer 


Base 


1970 
form 


No 

1969    prefer- 
form      ence 


Prefer 


Base 


No 

1970     1969      pref- 
form     form    erence 


Total  taxpayers  who  prepared  their 
own  returns  both  years 


1971  study, 

1970    and 

1969  forms, 

(25.4) 


1970  study, 

1969  and 

1969  forms, 

(26.6) 


Total 

This  year's  form  better.. 

Greatly  better 

Slightly  better 

Last  year's  form  better:. 

Greatly  better 

Slightly  better 

No  perterence 


100.0 


100.0 


37.5 
8.1 

26.5 

12.7 
3.7 
7.3 

49.8 


28.9 
10.1 
16.0 
34.3 
16.2 
14.5 
36.8 


Total  taxpayers  who 
prepared  own 
return  both  years.      (25.4)    100 

Male (16.5)  100 

Female (8.9)  100 

Under  35  years  of 

age...: (9.7)  100 

35  to  44  years  of 

age... (5.0)  100 

45  to  54  years  of 

age... (5.7)  100 

55  to  64  years  of 

age... (3.2)  100 

65  years  of  age  and 

over „ (1.8)  100 

Married (18.4)  100 

Other (7.0)  100 

White (23.  ?S  00 

Nonwhite (11)  100 


37.5     12.7       49.8 


38.8 
35.0 

11.4 
15.0 

49.8 
50.0 

36.8 

10.8 

52.4 

43.8 

12.4 

43.8 

3S.9 

14.0 

47.1 

32.2 

17.2 

50.6 

27.5 
40.6 
29.5 
37.3 
48.4 

11.8 
11.6 
15.5 
12.3 
12.9 

60.7 
47.8 
55.0 
50.4 
38.7 

Total  taxpayers  who 

gbott°y:a"r;':.  (25.4)  100  37.5  12.7  49.8 

'".iSiwr'''.'".".'':.  (2.0)  100  40.0  5.5  54.5 

Neutral (19.2)  100  36.9  13.0  50.1 

Negatiw.::.:::::..  (7.3)  loo  33.2  16.3  50.5 

Attitude  toward  year- 
to-year  changes 
in  form  1040: 

Bothered  some  or  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Hardly  bothered  at  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

**".'boWao..  (7.9)  100  36.2  17.4  46.4 

■'ttble'l (2.2)  100  52.5  8.2  39.3 

'tvor^bre"""'  (4.2)  100  27.8  22.6  49.6 

Not  awJr. of  publicity.  (7.5)  100  38.0  10.5  51.4 

Refund  due (If- 6)  100  38.8  12.0  49.  Z 

Had  to  pay (6-1)  100  34.9  14.2  50.9 


The  1970  Form  1040  was  preferred  to  last 
year's  by  about  a  three  to  one  ratio  whereas 
the  1970  study  showed  a  slight  preference  for 
the  1968  form  over  the  1969  one. 

This  year  the  degree  of  preference  for  the 
1970  form  was  primarily  "slight"  (26.6%) 
and  half  of  the  taxpayers  had  no  preference 
(49.8%). 

CHART  Vla.-0VERALL  PREFERENCE  BETWEEN  1970  AND 
1969  FORMS 
lAccording  to  type  of  return] 

(In  percent] 


CHART  VIc-OVERALL  PREFERENCE  BETWEEN   1970  AND 
1969  FORMS 

(According  to  occupation,  education,  and  income) 

)ln  percent) 


Prefer 


Base 


No 

1970     1969    prefer- 
form     form       ence 


Prefer 


Base 


No 

1970      1969       pret- 
form     form    erence 


Total  Taxpayers  who 
prepared  own  return 
both  years (25.4) 

Itemized 

deductions (13.4) 

Standard 

deductions (12.0) 

Filed  joint  return...  (17.4) 
Filed  separate 

return (8.0) 


100     37.5     12.7       49.8 


100     36.0     13.8       50.2 


100 
100 


38.9 
40.1 


11.4 
11.4 


49.7 
48.5 


100     31.4     15.5       53.1 


Total  taxpayers  who 
prepared  own  re- 
turn both  years (25.4)    100 

Professional,  tech- 
nical and  kindred 

workers (5.0)    100 

Managers,  officials 

and  proprietors...       (3.0)    100 
Clerical,  sales  and 

kindred  workers..       (5.5)    100 
Craftsmen,  foremen 

and  operatives...       (4.1)    100 

Housewives (2.9)    100 

Less  than  high 

school  graduate...       (3.6)    100 
High  school 

graduate (9.1)    100 

Some  col  lege (6.0)    100 

College  graduate....  (6.6)  100 
income  under 

$5,000 (4.1)    100 

$5,000  to  $9,999....  (9.2)  100 
$l5,000  to  $14,999..  (6.8)  100 
$15,000  and  over...       (4.6)    100 


37.5     12.7       49.8 


SIcnON   B — ATTITUDBS   TOWARD   SPKCITIC 
FEATUBES  OP  THK    1970    FORM    1040 

A  number  of  different  questions  were  asked 
to  determine  what,  If  any,  difficulties  tax- 
payers had  with  the  new  form,  what  they 
liked  and  disliked  and  how  It  compared 
with  the  previous  one  on  a  list  of  specific 
attributes.  The  preference  questions  were 
asked  only  of  taxpayers  who  prepared  their 
ovra  returns  for  both  1970  and  1969.  The 
other  questions  were  asked  only  of  taxpayers 
who  did  their  own  return  this  year  since 
they  were  In  a  better  position  to  evaluate  the 
various  elements  of  the  new  form. 

CHART  VII.-FEATURES   OF   NEW   FORM    THAT  CAUSED 
DIFFICULTY 


[In  percent) 


36.2 

39.8 

38.4 

41.2 
39.2 


11.6 

12.0 

13.2 

11.4 
12.7 


52.2 

48.2 

48.4 

47.4 
48.1 


Total  taxpayers  who 
prepared  their  own 
return  this  year 


1971  study,     1970  study, 

1970  form       1969  form 

(30.2)  (29.1) 


35.0     II.  0       54.0 


40.1 
35.5 
36.8 

31.0 
37.5 
42.3 
33.9 


15.9 
12.7 
9.3 

9.7 
13.8 
12.2 
15.7 


44.0 
51.8 
53.9 

59.3 
48.7 
45.5 
50.4 


Total 100.0 

No  specific  feature  or  item  caused 

difficulty 63.3 

Mentioned  some  problem 36.6 

Instructions/directions  generally 

difficult  to  follow 

Difficulty  with  a  specific  line 

Specific  instructions/directions 

difficult  to  follow 

Difficulty  with  surtax 

Not  enough  forms,  space 


loao 


51.5 
47.9 


11.2 

1.9 

9.4 

1L4 

7.0 

8.2 

3.8 

5.1 

3.2 

3.4 
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Taxpayers  who  did  their  own  return  were 
shown  a  copy  of  the  new  form  and  asked  to 
recall  any  specific  features  or  items  that 
caused  them  a  problem. 

More  than  six  out  of  ten  taxpayers  claimed 
that  no  feature  or  item  caused  them  diffi- 
culty The  percentage  of  taxpayers  mention- 
Uig  some  problem  was  significantly  leas  this 
vear  than  last  year. 

No  single  item  was  mentioned  by  a  large 
oroportlon  of  taxpayers.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  list  of  difficulties  reported  for 
this  and  last  years'  studies  paralleled  each 
other  cloeely. 

There  were  no  important  differences  be- 
tween taxpayers  who  itemized  versus  those 
who  took  standard  deductions.  However,  tax- 
payers with  Incomes  over  $16,000  were  some- 
V*at  more  Ukely  to  mention  a  difficulty  than 
others  (46.3%).  A  problem  with  stwne  spe- 
cific Instruction  or  direction  was  mentioned 
by  13.2%  of  the  upper  income  taxpayers. 

CHART  VIII.-MOST  FREQUENTLY  MENTIONED  WAYS  IN 

WHICH   NEW   FORM   WAS   BETTER  AND  WORSE  THAN 

PREVIOUS  ONE 

[in  percent] 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHART  X.— USAGE  OF  AND  TOWARD  INDEX 
(In  percent] 


Deductions 


Total  taxpayers  who  pre- 
pared  their  own  return  Total 

this  year  (30.2) 


itemized 
(14.9) 


Standard 
(15.3) 
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found  them  helpful  and  only  16.9%  said  they 
were  not  helpful. 

CHART  XIII.-EXTENT  OF  TROUBLE  WITH  BACK-TO-BACK 
SCHEDULES,  READING  TABLES,  AND  READING  INSTRUC- 
TIONS 

[In  percent) 


Total 100-0 

Used  index JfJ 

Index  was  helpful 42.3 

Very  helpful- 2*.0 

Somewhat  helpful 18.3 


100.0 


100.0 


45.0 
44.1 


41.7 
40.6 


24.6 
19.5 


23.5 
17.1 


After  having  the  Index  on  the  front  of  the 
Form  1040  package  pointed  out  to  them 
43.4%  of  the  self -preparers  claimed  to  have 
used  It.  Usage  was  slightly  higher  among 
Itemlzers. 

More  than  fotir  out  of  ten  self -preparers 
Indicated  that  the  Index  was  helpful. 

CHART  XI.-AWARENESS  OF  AND  REACTION  TO  QUESTION 

ON  FOREIGN  BANK  ACCOUNTS 

[In  percent) 


Total  taxpayers  who 
prepared  their  own 
return  this  year 


1971  study, 

1970  form 

(30.2) 


1970  study, 

1969  form 

(29.1) 


Total  taxpayers  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return 
this  year 


Total 
(30.2) 

Deductions 

Total  taxpayers  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return 
this  year 

Itemized 
(M.9) 

Standard 
(15.3) 

Total- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

rouble  with  back-to-bact( 

schedules 

A  lot           

14.1 

2.8 

11.3 

8.4 
2.2 
6.2 

7.3 
1.4 
5.9 

15.4 

3.2 

12.2 

9.7 
2.2 
7.5 

9.5 
1.5 
8.0 

12.8 
2.4 

Some 

Trouble  reading  tables  on 
pages  14  and  15  be- 
cause of  small  print 

A  lot 

Some                   ........ 

10.4 

7.1 
2.1 
S.0 

Trouble  reading  instructions 
on  pages  3  to  13  be- 
cause of  small  piint 

A  lot              

5.2 
1.4 

Some 

3.8 

Deductions 


Total 
(30.2) 


Itemized 
(14.9) 


Standard 
(15.3) 


Total 100-0 

Mentioned  something  better  about 

new  form 

Instructions,  directions 

Easier,  faster  to  complete 

More  space  to  itemize  deductions, 

list  income 

Mentioned  something  worse  about 

new  form 

Instructions,  directions 

More  pages,  longer  form 


100.0 


48.0 
18.1 
13.0 

46.8 
15.6 
12.5 

'2.1 

15.6 

18.9 

55.7 

6.0 

18.1 

■2.7 

14.5 

Total 100.0 

Aware  of  question 37.5 

No  reaction  to  question 27.9 

People  with  foreign  invest- 
ments should  pay  tax 4.3 


100.0 


100.0 


43.8 
32.4 

4.9 


31.3 
23.5 

3.8 


•  Not  next  leading  mention  but  shown  for  comparative 
purposes. 

Many  more  taxpayers  mentioned  something 
that  was  better  about  the  1970  Form  1040 
than  something  that  was  worse.  The  Instruc- 
tions or  directions  were  cited  as  better  by 
181%  which  was  three  times  as  many  tax- 
payers as  said  they  were  worse  (6.0%).  The 
only  other  improvement  mentioned  with  any 
regularity  was  the  generalization  that  the 

1970  form  was  easier  or  faster  to  complete. 
The  differences  In  reaponaes  between  the 

1971  and  1970  studies  refiect  the  reality  of 
the  situation  (the  1969  form  had  more  pages 
and  space  to  Itemize  than  its  predecessor) 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  1970  Form  1040 
was  better  received  than  the  one  for  1969. 

As  might  be  expected  taxpayers  who  took 
standard  deductions  were  less  likely  to  cite 
something  vrorse  about  the  1970  form 
(14.4%)  than  those  who  itemized    (23.2%). 

CHART  IX.-USAGE  OF  AND  EXPERIENCE  WITH  PEEL-OFF 

LABEL 

(In  percent) 


Total 
(30.2) 

Deductions 

Total  taxpayers  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return 
this  year 

Itemized     Standard 
(14.9)         (15.3) 

Totli 

100.0 

100.0          100.0 

Used  oeel-off  label           

86.2 
6.0 

93.4             79.1 

Had  some  difficulty  using 

7.3              4.7 

Respondents  were  shown  a  sample  Form 
1040  package  with  a  dummy  peel-off  label. 
The  peel-off  label  was  said  to  have  been  used 
by  86.2%  of  the  taxpayers  who  did  their  own 
return  this  year.  Usage  of  the  label  was  sig- 
nificantly higher  among  itemlzers  than 
among  those  who  took  standard  deductions. 

Only  6.0%  said  that  they  had  a  problem  In 
peeling  off  the  address  label  from  the  cover 
of  the  tax  forms  package  and  transferring  it 
to  the  top  front  page  of  Form  1040. 


On  an  aided  basis  37.5%  of  those  taxpayers 
who  did  their  own  return  this  year  claimed 
to  remember  having  seen  the  question  on 
the  top  of  page  two  of  Form  1040  about  for- 
eign bank  accounts.  Awareness  was  some- 
what greater  among  those  taxpayers  who 
Itemized  their  deductions  (43.8%)  and 
among  the  highest  Income  groups.  Aware- 
ness was  43.5%  and  54.9%  In  the  $16,000- 
$10,999  and  $20,000  and  over  Income  brackets 
respectively. 

When  asked  to  describe  their  reaction  to 
the  question,  27.9%  said  they  had  none.  Only 
4.3%  seemed  to  get  the  Idea  that  the  question 
was  designed  to  discourage  tax  evasion. 

CHART  XII.-USAGE  OF  AND  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PARTS  ON 
PAGE  2  OF  FORM  1040 
[in  percent) 

Deductions 

't.WroVn''?ern  ToU.    Itemized     Standard 

Kisyear  (30.2)       (14.9)        (15.3) 

Toul 100.0        100.0  100.0 

Parts  used:  « 7  n  r  u  o 

ll-Other  income 28.7  43.6  l«.o 

111— Income  adjustments..  8.3  IZ-/  J-u 

V-Credits *-3  6.3  |.« 

Vl-OtherUxes 7.8  10.7  S.g 

VI  1-Other  payments 6.5  10.5  |.b 

None  of  the  above 61.6  43.6  /».  * 

Used  Part  IV-Tax  „  - 

computation 51.3  75.7  V.i 

(11.3)  (8.2)  (3.1) 
Total  self-preparers  who 

used  one  or  more  of  the  ,-„  .  mn  n 

above  parts  (excluding  iV).       100.0  100.0  100.0 

'"'h.^.Sui'"  70.0  68.7  72. 

SSU::::::::::::::     16.9      v.^      55. 

No  opinion 10-5  H-S  » 

Aided  by  a  sample  of  the  1970  Form  1040 
package  relatively  smaU  proportions  of  self 
preparers  claimed  to  have  used  each  of  the 
parts  other  than  IV— Tax  Computation 
(51.3%)  and  n— other  Income  (28.7%). 

Among  thoee  who  used  one  or  more  <rf 
parts  n-vn  but  excluding  Part  IV  70.0% 


In  answer  to  direct  questions  only  small 
proportions  of  taxpayers  who  prepared  their 
own  returns  claimed  to  have  any  trouble  with 
the  back-to-back  schedules  or  reading  either 
the  tax  tables  or  Instructions  because  of 
small  print.  There  were  no  Important  dif- 
ferences between  itemlzers  and  those  who 
took  standard  deductions. 

Among  taxpayers  In  the  $20,000  plus  In- 
come  category  23.5%  claimed  to  have  some 
or  a  lot  of  trouble  because  of  the  schedules 
being  printed  front  and  back.  Otherwise 
there  were  no  significant  variations  by 
Income. 

CHART  XIV.-COLOR  PREFERENCE  FOR  FORM  1040 
(in  percent) 


ToUl 
(30.2) 

Deductions 

ToUl  taxpayers  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return 
this  year 

Itemized     Standard 
(14.9)        (15.3) 

Total          

100.0 

100.0          100.0 

Prefer  color 

65.2 

6.0 

28.8 

63.3            67.1 

Prefer  black  and  white 

Nfl  DrfifAffincA             ...... 

7.5             4.5 
29.2            28.4 

Two  thirds  of  the  self-pr^arers  Indicated 
a  preference  for  a  Form  1040  with  blue  shad- 
ing as  well  as  blue  and  red  print  versus  only 
6.0%  who  would  prefer  black  and  white. 

There  was  no  important  variation  in  the 
preference  vote  by  type  of  deductions  or 
Inoome  group. 

CHART  XV.-PREFERENCE  BETWEEN  1970  AND  1969  FORMS 
FOR  SPECIFIC  ATTRIBUTES 

Among  the  25.4  percent  of  the  taxpayers  who  prepared  their 

own  returns  both  years) 

[In  percent] 


Preference 


This 
year's 
(1970) 


Ust 
year's 
(1969) 


No 
prefer- 
ence 


Overall  preference 37.5 

Clarity  of  instructions 43.6 

Location  of  instxuctions  in  tax 

bo  oklet  (unaided) 46.6 

Ease  of  following  directions 

for  makini  entries  on  tax 

formitselt. 50.7 

Amount  of  time  required  to 

compieteform 39.0 

Amount  of  repitition  In  mak- 

ingentries 35.9 

Adequacy  of  form  in  provid- 

ing  tor  deductions 41.0 


12.7 
12.4 

11.4 


11.5 

12.7 

12.5 

6.6 


49.8 
44.0 

42.0 


37.7 
48.3 
51.1 
52.3 
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Prtferanci 


This 
Mar't 
(1970) 


Last 
yMr's 
(1969) 


No 

praftr- 

•nc* 


Ease  of  comparing  with 

previous  year's  tax  return.  33.2  12.0 
Number  of  different  sched- 
ules required 36.9          11.0 

Amount  of  space  provided  (or 

making  entries 41.5  5.7 

Lengtii  of  form 37.5  12.7 

Ease  of  malting  a  duplicate 

copy  for  personal  records. .         29. 8  6. 3 

General  organization  and  lay- 

outofform 50.7  12.8 

Need  for  outside  assistance. .         16. 8  6. 7 

Similarity  to  previous  year's 

form 32.9  16.5 

Location  of  instructions 

(aided)' 65.0  15.2 


54.4 

51.9 

52.6 
49.9 

63.8 

36.5 
76.2 

50.3 

19.7 


•  This  preference  vote  is  based  on  a  direct  question  in  which 
the  taxpayer  was  reminded  that  last  year's  instructions  were  on 
the  backs  of  the  schedules  whereas  this  year's  were  separaU. 

The  26.4%  of  lihe  taacpayers  who  prepared 
their  own  returns  for  both  1969  and  1970 
were  asked  to  express  their  preference  be- 
tween the  two  Form  lOW's  on  14  specific  at- 
tributes. In  addition  they  were  renUnded 
that  the  1969  instructions  were  printed  on 
the  backs  of  the  schedules  whereas  for  1970 
they  were  kept  separate  and  then  asked  which 
method  they  preferred.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  aided  question  the  degree  of  "No  Pref- 
erence" was  lessened  considerably.  (See  bot- 
tom line  of  Chart  XV) 

The  1970  form  was  preferred  to  the  1969 
one  on  every  attribute  by  a  wide  margin. 

The  size  of  the  "No  Preference"  vote  Is 
somewhat  of  a  barometer  of  the  Importance 
of  an  attribute.  On  this  basis  "Ease  of  fol- 
lowing directions  .  .  ."  and  "General  organi- 
zation .  .  ."  would  be  the  most  Important  at- 
tributes with  "No  Preference"  responses  of 
37.7%  and  36.5%  respectively.  On  both  of 
these  counts  the  preference  for  the  new  form 
Is  4-5  times  as  great  as  for  the  1969  form. 

Either  on  an  aided  or  unaided  basis  It  Is 
clear  that  the  method  of  printing  the  In- 
structions for  1970  was  preferred  by  a  wide 
margin  over  the  system  used  for  1960. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  In  de- 
tailed preferences  according  to  kind  of  deduc- 
tions and  only  a  few  minor  differences  by 
Income  category. 

SECTION  C CENIRAL  ATTTTtrDES,  PRACTICES  AND 

EXPERIENCES  RKIATED  TO  rSSERAL  INCOME  TAXES 

A  wide  variety  of  questions  were  asked  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  attitudes, 
practices  and  experiences  of  taxpayers.  Some 
of  this  information  has  already  been  used  to 
analyze  reactions  to  the  new  Form  1040. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  should  also  be  of 
value  to  the  IRS  In  both  evaluating  and  plan- 
ning its  taxpayer  relations  programs. 

CHART  XVI. -ATTITUDE  TOWARD  ANNUAL  JOB  OF  FILING 
FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURN' 

II  n  percent) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

veals  that  about  8  out  of  10  are  neutral. 
Typical  of  the  responses  that  were  categor- 
ized as  neutral  were  "Its  the  law",  "Have  to 
do  It",  "Necessary  evil",  "Don't  mind  filing", 
and  "Something  that  has  to  be  done".  Of  the 
remaining  taxpayers  most  tended  to  have 
had  a  negative,  rather  than  positive,  attitude 
toward  the  annual  Job  of  filing  their  income 
tax  return. 

The  group  having  the  lowest  percent  with 
a  negative  attitude  consisted  of  those  who 
took  standard  deductions  and  had  someone 
else  prepare  their  returns  (22.9%).  A  nega- 
tive attitude  tended  to  correlate  with  in- 
come. Taxpayers  with  Incomes  of  $20,000  or 
more  had  the  highest  Incidence  of  negative 
attitude  (38.0%). 

CHART    XVII.-AGREEMENT    OR    DISAGREEMENT   WITH   3 

STATEMENTS  ABOUT  FORM  1040 

[In  percent] 


1970  preparer 


Total 
(100) 


Self 
(30.2) 


1970  preparer 

Total 

Self 

Other 

(100) 

(30.2) 

(69.8) 

Total  taxpayers 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

STATEMENTS 

Like  most  government  things 

form  1040  Is  a  lot  more 

complicated  than  it  has 

to  be: 

Agree. 

Disagree 

52.8 
26.1 

46.5 
47.9 

55.6 
16.6 

The  complexity  of  form  1040 

is  largely  a  result  of  our 
complicated  tax  laws: 

Agree  .-- 

61.4 

64.1 

60.4 

Disagree 

15.1 

24.2 

11.1 

In  changing  form  1040  from 

year-to-year  the  IRS  is 
trying  to  make  it  easier 

for  taxpayers  to  use: 
Agree  

59.3 

77.0 

51.7 

Disagree 

22.3 

17.4 

24.4 
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CHART    XIX.-AWARENESS    OF    PUBLICITY    ABOUT    1970 
FORM  1040 

(In  percent! 

1970  Preparer 


Iota) 
(100) 


Sail 
(30.2) 


Other 
(69.8) 


Total  taxpayers 100.0         100.0  100.0 

Awareness  publicity 24.3  30.3  21.  g 

Aware  of  unfavorable 

publicity. 17.2  20.2  15.9 

Aware  of  favorable 

publicity 9.7  13.2  8.1 

Only  about  one  quarter  of  the  taxpayers 
claimed  to  have  been  aware  of  any  publicity 
concerning  the  1970  Form  1040.  In  last  year's 
study,  40.3  <;o  of  the  taxpayers  were  aware  of 
publicity  about  the  1969  form.  However,  the 
ratio  of  awareness  of  unfavorable  to  favorable 
publicity  was  about  the  same  both  years. 

Self -preparers  were  more  likely  to  be  aware 
of  publicity  than  those  taxpayers  who  had 
someone  else  prepare  their  returns.  There  was 
no  consistent  pattern  of  awareness  by  income 
group. 

CHART  XX.-INCIDENCE  AND  NATURE  OF  CONTACT  WITH 

IRS  IN  PAST  COUPLE  OF  YEARS  ABOUT  TAXES 

II n  percent) 


Taxpayers  tended  to  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  like  most  government  things  Form 
1040  Is  a  lot  more  complicated  than  It  has 
to  be.  Agreement  with  this  statement  was 
higher  among  those  who  had  someone  else 
prepare  their  1970  return  especially  those 
who  Itemized  their  deductions  (60.1%). 

A  clear  majority  attributed  the  complexity 
of  Form  1040  to  the  complicated  tax  laws.  As 
Income  Increased  the  more  likely  was  the 
taxpayer  to  agree  with  this  statement.  About 
%  of  those  with  Incomes  of  $20,000  or  more 
agreed  that  the  complexity  was  a  result  of 
the  tax  laws. 

Similarly,  about  6  taxpayers  In  10  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  In  changing  Form  1040 
from  year  to  year  the  IRS  is  trying  to  make 
It  easier  for  taxpayers  to  use.  Those  who  pre- 
pared their  own  returns  were  most  likely  to 
agree  with  this  statement. 

CHART    XVIII.-EXTENT    TO    WHICH     TAXPAYERS    ARE 

BOTHERED  BY  THE  YEAR  TO  YEAR  CHANGES  IN  FORM  1040 

(In  percent) 


1970  preparer 


Other 
(69.8) 


Total 
(100) 


Self 
(30.2) 


Other 
(69. 8) 


Total  taxpayers 100.0  IDO.O  100.0 

petitivt 6.2  8.0  5.3 

Neutral   79.0  76.0  80.5 

Negative 28.8  29.1  28.6 


Total  taxpayers 100.0  100.0  100.0 

Bothered 16.8  23.3  14.1 

A  lot      6.7  5.9  7.1 

Some 10.1  17.4  7.0 


>  The  free  responses  to'Rhe  Question:  "Generally  speaking, 
what  Is  your  attitudes  toward  the  annual  Job  of  filing  Federal 
income  tax  return?"  were  classified  as  positive,  neutral,  and 
negative.  The  distributions  add  to  more  than  100  percent  since 
some  people  gave  mixed  answers. 

Analysis  of  the  responses  of  tazpay«n  to 
the  question  on  attitude  toward  filing  re- 


1970  Preparer 


TobI 
(100) 


Self 
(30. 2) 


Other 
(69.8) 


Total  taxpayers 100.0        100.0         100.0 

Contacted  by  IRS  in  past 

couple  of  years 8.8  10.4  g.z 

Nature  of  contact  by  IRS: 

^Correction  of  arithmetic...         26.2  28.7  Z4.g 

t  Questioning  items  on 

n    return 41.4  37.9  43.3 

^Audit  5.7  5.7  5.7 

Miscellaneous 27.0  27.6  26.8 

Fairness  of  IRS  in  its  dealing: 

Fair  75.4  85.1  70.1 

ifc:::::::: 18.4     11.5      22.3 

jtawer  than  one  taxpayer  in  ten  has  been 
contacted  by  the  IRS  In  the  past  couple  of 
years.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  ex- 
planation for  the  contact  with  the  IRS  had 
to  do  with  questioning  Items  on  the  return 
followed  by  correction  of  arithmetic.  Al- 
though the  miscellaneous  category  was  fairly 
large  (27.0%)  no  single  reason  was  men- 
tioned by  more  than  2%  of  the  respondents. 
As  might  be  expected  the  incidence  of  being 
contacted  by  the  IRS  was  greater  among 
itemlzers  particularly  those  who  prepared 
their  own  returns  (13.9%).  As  Income  in- 
creased the  likelihood  of  being  contacted  by 
the  IRS  increased.  Among  taxpayers  with 
incomes  of  $20,000  and  over  the  Incidence  of 
being  contacted  by  the  IRS  was  24.1%. 

Although  the  nature  of  contact  by  the 
IRS  was  pretty  much  the  same  for  self- 
preparers  and  others  a  higher  percentage 
of  self -preparers  felt  that  the  IRS  had  been 
fair  In  its  dealings  with  them.  Analysis  by 
Income  group  revealed  no  consistent  pattern 
with  regard  to  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of 
the  IRS  in  Its  deaUngs  with  the  taxpayer. 

CHART  XXI.-AWARENESS  AND  USAGE  OF  IRS  TO  COMPUTE 

TAX 

|ln  percent] 


1970  Preparer 


Only  a  small  proportion  of  taxpayers  In- 
dicated that  they  have  been  bothered  by  the 
year  to  year  changes  In  Form  1040.  Even 
among  those  taxpayers  who  prepture  their 
own  return  and  also  Itemize  their  deductions 
the  Incidence  of  being  bothered  by  tona 
changes  was  only  27.6%. 


Total 
(100) 


Self 
(30. 2) 


Total  taxpayers 100.0  100.0 

Aware  of  IRS 58.0  80.6 

Was  eligible. 24.3  36.9 

Had  IRS  compute  tax i.O  .8 


Other 
(69.8) 

100.0 


48.4 

19.0 

1.7 
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Awareness  that  the  IRS  wlU  compute  the 
t«  under  certain  circtimstances  was  con- 
^erably  higher  among  self-preparers 
,80  6<^o )  than  others  (48.4% ) . 

Further  analysis  suggests  that  there  Is  a 
ffood  deal  of  confusion  on  this  matter.  For 
siample.  24.8%  of  the  self-preparers  who 
Itemized  claimed  that  they  were  eligible  to 
^ve  the  IRS  compute  their  tax.  Similarly, 
17  9«<,  of  the  people  who  had  someone  else 
orepare  their  return  and  who  Itemized  their 
deductions  claimed  they  were  eligible.  Fur- 
thermore significant  proportions  of  taxpayers 
in  the  income  groups  over  $10,000  also 
claimed  to  be  eligible  to  have  the  IRS  com- 
Dute  their  tax. 

interestingly,  the  1.0%  of  the  taxpayers 
who  had  IRS  compute  their  tax  Is  the  Identi- 
cal percentage  that  the  IRS  calculated  from 
Its  Taxpayer  Usage  Study,  based  on  a  sam- 
pling of  actual  returns. 

CHART  XXII -INCIDENCE  OF  GETTING  ASSISTANCE  AND 

TIME  REQUIRED  TO  COMPLETE  RETURN 

[In  percent) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ductlons.  The  majority  of  taxpayers  seemed 
to  know  Instinctively,  presumably  based  on 
past  experience,  whether  or  not  their  deduc- 
tions would  be  large  enough  to  Itemize. 

SECTION   D DECLARATION   OF   ESTIMATED   TAX 

A  series  of  questions  were  asked  of  those 
taxpayers  who  made  a  declaration  of  esti- 
mated tax  to  determine  what  practices  they 
follow  and  their  opinions  of  the  reminder 
notices  and  mailing  envelopes. 

CHART  XXIV.-INCIDENCE  OF  FILING  DECLARATION  OF 

ESTIMATED  TAX 

(In  percent) 


Base 


Incidenc* 

of  filing 

declaration 


Total  taxpayers -     (100.0) 

Itemized  deductions (55.7) 

Standard  deductions (43.9) 


100 


11.5 


100 
100 


Income: 
Under  $5,000 


100 
100 


1971  study. 

1970  return 

(30.2) 


1970  study, 

1969  return 

(29.5) 


(23.5) 

V5',06i)to'$9.999^ (36.7)    100 

$10,000  to  »14,999 (22.9)    100 

J15;000  to  $19.999 (f.l)    '"" 

$20,000  and  over (5-0) 


100 
100 


16.3 
5.4 


6.2 
10.1 
10.7 
17.0 
37.2 


Total  taxpayers  who  prepared  their 
own  return  this  year 


100.0 


100.0 


Incidence  of  getting  assistance... 

Advice  of  friends,  relatives 

Articles  in  newspapers, 
magazines 

IRS  supplementary  guides 

Telephoned  IRS 

Privately  published  tax  guides.. 

Radio,  television  programs,  or 
announcements 

Advice  of  accountant,  lawyer... 

Visited  IRS...- ------ 

Speeches  or  articles  provided 
by  civic  or  other  organiza- 
tions  

Mean  time  to  complete  return 
(hours) 


53.8 
17.3 

16.7 
12.8 
11.8 
11.6 

7.8 
7.7 
5.3 


4.2 
3.74 


52.3 
16.9 

18.3 
14.4 
10.5 
11.0 

n 

5.7 


1.9 
4.33 


Overall,  11.5%  of  the  taxpayers  claimed 
that  they  filed  a  declaration  of  estimated 
tax  for  the  1971  tax  year. 

The  incidence  of  filing  a  declaration  of 
estimated  tax  Is  three  times  as  great  among 
those  who  itemized  deductions  than  for  those 
who  took  standard  deductions.  Similarly, 
there  Is  a  strong  correlation  between  the  In- 
cidence of  filing  a  declaration  and  Income. 
CHART  XXV.-PRACTICES  IN  FILING  DECLARATION  OF 
ESTIMATED  TAX 


Percent 
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Eight  out  of  ten  declarers  Indicated  that 
the  quarterly  notices  reminding  them  of  the 
next  payment  date  was  helpful. 

Taxpayers  who  prepared  their  own  declara- 
tion, who  account  for  3.0%  of  all  taxpayers, 
were  shown  a  sample  of  the  1970  envelope 
pack.  Only  12.0%  of  this  group  said  that  the 
envelopes  had  been  a  problem  to  use. 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question  as  to  whether 
they  would  prefer  the  envelope  pack  or  a 
regular  business  envelope  like  the  one  pro- 
vided with  the  Form  1040  package,  a  clear 
plurality  chose  the  1970  envelope  pack. 

SECTION    E — RETIREMENT    INCOME   CREDtT 

Only  2.9%  of  the  taxpayers  lUed  for  a  re- 
tirement Income  credit  for  the  1970  tax  year. 
Among  this  group  44.3%  claimed  to  be  aware 
that  under  certain  circumstances  the  IRS 
will  compute  the  taxpayer's  retirement  In- 
come credit  as  weU  as  his  Income  tax. 

Among  the  1.8%  of  the  taxpayers  who 
filed  for  a  retirement  Income  credit  for  both 
1969  and  1970  only  about  one  third  said  that 
they  noticed  a  difference  between  the  retire- 
ment income  credit  forms  for  the  two  years. 
No  one  mentioned  having  a  preference  for  the 
1969  form  over  the  1970  one. 

SECTION  I^-PRACTICES,  EXPERIENCES  AND  AT- 
TTTUDES  or  TAXPAYERS  WHO  HAVE  SOMEONE 
ELSE  PREPARE  THEIR  RETURN 

A  battery  of  special  questions  was  directed 
at  the  69.8%  of  the  taxpayers  who  had  some- 
one else  prepare  their  return  for  the  1970  tax 
year.  As  explained  earlier  this  large  group  of 
taxpayers  seems  to  have  been  growing  as  a 
proportion  of  total  taxpayers  untU  this  year 
when  It  leveled  off. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.-INCIDENCE  OF  HAVING  SOMEONE  ELSE 

PREPARE  FORM  1040 

)ln  percent] 


Total  taxpayers  filing  declaration  (11.5) ^°°° 


Note:  No  such  category  included  in  1970  study. 

The  incidence  of  getting  outside  assistance 
In  preparing  one's  own  return  did  not  change 
from  last  year.  Also,  the  soturces  of  assistance 
were  consistent  both  years. 

The  mean  time  taken  to  complete  the 
1970  return  was  slightly  lees  than  for  the 
1969  return. 

The  Incidence  of  getting  assUtance  was 
higher  among  Itemlzers  (62.5%)  than  among 
those  who  took  standard  deductions  (45.0%) . 
Itemlzers  used  all  sources  of  assistance  to  a 
greater  extent  than  others  except  In  the  case 
of  "advice  of  friends  and/or  relatives"  which 
was  more  often  mentioned  by  taxpayers  who 
took  standard  deductions. 

CHART  XXIII.-METHOO   USED  TO   DECIDE  WHETHER  TO 
ITEMIZE  OR  TAKE  STANDARD  DEDUCTION 
[In  percent) 


Try"t(f  "estimate  total  tax  accurately  to  minimize 


Incidence 

ol  other 

Base      preparer 


necessary  to  avoid 


amount  due  at  yearend. 
Make  minimum   payments 
penalties 

^Declaration  done  at  same  time  as  form  1040 
Same  person  does  declaration  and  form  IIMU. 
Declaration  done  by- 
Self 

Accountant 

Tax  service 

Lawyer. - - 

Friend  or  relative 


87.1 

11.4 

87.7 
91.1 

26.2 

43.8 

18 

5.7 

2.8 


Total  taxpayers  who  had  some- 
one else  prepare  1970  return. 

Itemize  deductions 

Standard  deductions 

Income: 

Under  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $9.999 

$10,000  to  $14, 999 


(100.0) 
(55.7) 
(43.9) 

(23.5) 
(36.7) 
(22.9) 
(8.1) 


$15,000  to  $19,999 ^'U 

$20,000  or  more *•'■"' 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


69.8 
73.3 
65.2 

76.1 
71.3 
64.6 
61.9 
62.8 


Deductions 


'total 


(30. 2) 


Itemized 
(14.9) 


Standard 
(15.3) 


Total  taxpayers  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return 
thisyear '«'•'' 


Knew  deductions  large 
enough  too  small 

Worked  out  tax  both  ways 
and  used  method  that 
resulted  In  lowest  tax... 

Always  do  it  this  way 

Followed  formula  In  in- 
structions on  bottom  of 
p.5 - 

Was  advised  by  someone 
else 


100.0 


100.0 


The  vast  majority  (87.1%)  of  taxpayers 
who  filed  a  declaration  for  1971  claimed  that 
they  tried  to  estimate  their  total  taxes  ac- 
curately to  minimize  the  amount  due  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Only  a  small  proportion 
admitted  that  they  tried  to  make  the  miiil- 
mum  payments  necessary  to  avoid  penalties. 
About  9  out  of  10  of  the  declarations  were 
done  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  per- 
son as  Form  1040. 

As  was  the  case  with  Form  1040  a  rela- 
tively smaU  proportion  (26.2%)  of  the  de- 
clarers did  It  themselves. 

CHART  XXVI.-HELPFULNESS  OF  QUARTERLY  PAYMENT 
NOTICES  AND  EXPERIENCE  WITH  AND  OPINION  OF 
ENVaOPES 


The  incidence  of  having  someone  else  pre- 
pare the  tax  return  varied  only  sUghUy  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  taxpayer  Itemized  or 
took  standard  deductions,  the  latter  being 
slightly  lower. 

Interestingly,  the  Incidence  of  having 
someone  else  do  the  return  was  inversely  cor- 
related with  income.  About  three  quarters 
of  the  taxpayers  with  incomes  under  $5,000 
had  their  return  prepared  for  them. 

CHART  XXVIIIa.-PREPARER  OF  1970  RETURN 
|ln  percent) 


1971  study 

1970  return 

(69.8) 


1970  study 
1969  return 

ao.5) 


Percent 


60.2 


22.6 
9.2 


3.4 
2.6 


58.6 


26.3 
10.2 


3.6 
.7 


61.8 


19.0 
8.3 


3.1 
4.5 


Total  taxpayers  filing  declaration  (11.5) ^°°° 

Notices  helpful ^^ 


Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  taxpayers 
followed  the  IRS  formula  In  the  Instructions 
on  the  bottom  of  Page  5  to  determine 
whether  to   Itemize  or  take  standard   de- 


Very  helpful 

Somewhat  helpful -_ 

Total  taxpayers  who  prepared  their  own  declaration 
•    {3J») _ 

Envelopes  were  a  problem  to  use 

Preferrea  envelope: 


63.7 
15.5 


100.0 


Total  taxpayers  who  had 

someone  else  prepare  1970 

return  (percent) 

Tax  service 

Accountant 

Friend  or  relative 

Lawyer 


100.0 

37.7 

35.5 

17.3 

6.1 


100.0 

35.2 

36.5 

15.8 

6.5 


1970  envelope  pack 

Regular  business  envelope. 


12.0 

45.8 
36.1 


The  most  frequently  used  preparers  were 
tax  services  and  accountants  followed  by 
friend  or  relative. 

The  distribution  of  preparers  this  year  was 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 


Aun 
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CHART  XXVIIIb.-PREPARER  OF  1970  TAX  RHURN 
|ln  percentl 

Deductions 

ToUl  Uxpayers  who  had  

somaon*  prepare  Total    Itemized     Standard 

1970  return  (69.8)       (40.8)         (28.6) 


ToUl 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

37.7 

37.3 

44.8 

9.8 

6.2 

38.4 

Accountant 

Friend  or  relative 

Lawyer 

35.5 

17.3 

6.1 

22.8 

27.7 

5.8 

There  waa  no  TarUitlon  In  the  lue  ol  tax 
services  according  to  whether  the  deductions 
were  Itemized  or  standard.  However,  taxpay- 
ers who  Itemized  their  deductions  were  twice 
as  likely  to  use  an  accountant  as  those  who 
took  standard  deductions.  Similarly,  the  in- 
cidence of  using  a  friend  or  relative  to  pre- 
pare the  return  was  much  greater  for  those 
who  tocric  standard  deductions. 

CHART  XXVIIIc-PREPARER  OF  1970  TAX  RETURN 


Income  (dollars) 

Under 

5, 000  10,  000  15, 000 
to          to         to 

20,000 

Total 

5,000 

9, 999  14, 999  19, 999 

or  more 

Percent  ot  total 

taxpayers 

who  had 

someone  else 

prepare  1970 

return 

69.8 

17.9 

26.  2      14.  8       5. 0 

3.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  1100.0    100.0 

100.0 

Tax  service 

•17.7 

33.8 

40. 1      43. 0      34. 8 

20.9 

Accountant 

35.5 

24.3 

32.6      40.8      47.8 

62.8 

Friend  or  rela- 

tive  

17.3 

30.0 

16.7       9.3       9.4 

9.3 

Lawyer 

6.1 

7.7 

5.8       4.9       8.0 

5.8 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tax  return.  The  vast  majority  selected  "tax 
expert"  as  the  dominant  factor  although  this 
was  less  frequently  mentioned  by  those  who 
had  their  return  prepared  by  a  friend  or 
relative. 

"Confidential  dealings"  was  mentioned 
about  twice  as  often  by  those  who  used  a 
friend  or  lawyer  than  by  those  who  used  a 
tax  service  or  accountant. 

Cost  was  mentioned  with  frequency  only 
by  those  who  had  a  friend  or  relative  prepare 
their  return. 

There  were  no  important  differences  in  the 
factors  considered  between  those  taxpayers 
who  took  Itemized  versus  standard  deduc- 
tions. SimUarly,  analysis  by  income  group 
revealed  nothing  important  although,  as 
might  be  expected,  cost  was  mentioned  as 
a  factor  more  often  by  those  in  the  under 
$5,000  group  (16.6%)  and  this  group  tended 
to  mention  "tax  expert"  less  often  (64.2%) 
than  others. 

About  one  taxpayer  In  ten  Indicated  a 
tendency  to  switch  the  type  of  person  selected 
to  prepare  the  return  from  one  year  to  the 
next. 

CHART  XXX.-MOST  IMPORTANT  REASON  FOR  HAVING 
SOMEONE  ELSE  PREPARE  1970  RETURN  AND  SATISFACTION 
WITH  THE  WAY  IT  WAS  DONE 

|ln  percentl 


There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  viola- 
tion in  the  types  of  preparers  used  when 
analyzed  by  income  group.  Those  with  in- 
comes under  $5,000  were  most  likely  to  use 
a  friend  or  relative  as  the  preparer. 

Tax  services  were  the  most  popular  among 
those  in  the  two  middle  Income  groups  from 
•5,000  and  (15,000.  Thereafter,  as  Income  In- 
creases the  vise  of  tax  services  decreases  and 
accountants  become  more  popular.  Among 
those  In  the  highest  Income  group  62.8% 
reported  having  used  an  accountant  to  pre- 
pare the  1970  return. 

Use  of  a  lawyer  was  low  In  all  Income 
groups. 

CHART  XXIX.-MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  IN  SELECTION 
OF  SOMEONE  TO  PREPARE  TAX  RETURN  AND  WHETHER 
USUALLY  USE  SAME  TYPE  OF  PERSON 
(In  percentl 


Preparer 


Total  taxpayers  who 
had  someone  else 
prepare  1970  return 


Tax  Ac- 
serv-  count-  Law- 
Total        ice  ant  Friend         yer 
(69.8)    (26.3)  (24.8)  (12.1)       (4.3) 


Total 100.0 

Cax  expert. 75.9 

Tonfidential  dealings. . .  11.7 

Cost 11.0 

Convenience 2.1 

Incidence  of  usually 
switching  type  of 
person  selected  to 

prepare  return 10.6 


100.0    100.0    100.0     100.0 


8L8 
9.6 
8.8 
1.7 


84.4 
9.8 
6.3 
1.8 


72.9 

20.3 

7.6 

8 


12.4       6.0     17.7 


Taxpayers  who  had  someone  else  prepare 
their  retvim  were  shown  a  card  on  which 
was  listed  the  first  three  facton  on  the 
facing  chart.  They  were  then  asked  to  indi- 
cate which  one  of  the  factors  was  most  im- 
portant in  selecting  someone  to  prepare  their 


Preparer 


Total  taxpayers  who 
had  someone  else 
prepare  1970  return 


Tax  Ac- 

serv-  count-  Law- 
Total  ice  ant  Friend  yer 
(69.8)    (26.3)  (24.8)  (12.1)       (4.3) 


Total 100.0 

Too  complicated 59.5 

To  avoid  bother 20.5 

To  minimize  tax  due...  11.1 
To  avoid  risk  of  paying 

too  little 5.8 

Would  require  help 

even  if  Form  1040 

was  made  simpler. . .  63. 1 
Fully  satisfied  with 

the  way  return  was 

prepared 90.8 

Somewhat  dissatisfied..  5.2 
Very  dissatisfied 2.4 


100.0    100.0    100.0      100.0 


59.4 
18.6 
11.6 


56.2 
21.2 
13.6 


64.9 

21.9 

6.9 


7.7        5.5       2.7 


88.0 
8.1 
2.9 


91.1 
2.6 
2.0 


95.2 
2.1 
1.8 
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CHART   XXXI.  COST   OF   HAVING   RCTURN    PREPARED   BY 
SOMEONE  ELSE 


Mean  cost 

to  those 

who  paid  > 

1971  study— 1970  return I6.44 

1970  study— 1969  return I6.07 

Preparer: 

Tax  service 13.66 

Accountant 21.76 

Friend  or  relative 9.88 

Lawyer 18.65 

Itemized  deductions 19.75 

Tax  service 16.21 

Accountant 23.25 

Standard  deductions 11.54 

Tax  service 9.88 

Accountant 15.67 

Income: 

Under  J5,000 12.48 

J5,00O-J9,999 14.60 

J10,0OO-J14,999 17.26 

J15,000-J19,999 22.63 

$20,000  or  more 35.78 


>  The  incidence  of  having  to  pay  among  all  taxpayers  was 
58.3  percent  for  1970  and  60.1  percent  for  1969. 

The  mean  cost  of  having  a  return  prepared 
by  someone  else  among  those  taxpayers  who 
had  to  pay  for  it  was  just  about  the  same 
for  1970  as  for  1969. 

As  can  be  seen  there  were  significant  vari- 
ations In  the  average  amoimt  paid  according 
tx)  the  preparer,  type  of  deductions  and 
Income. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  for  re- 
turns involving  standard  deductions  ac- 
countants charged  their  clients  significantly 
more  than  did  tax  services. 

CHART  XXXII.-INCIDENCE  OF  PAYING  MORE  FOR  PREPA- 

RATION  OF  RETURN  THIS  YEAR  VERSUS  LAST  YEAR 

[In  percentl 


60.2 

23.7 

8.5 

5.1 


59.1     58.9     57.1       71.2 


95.8 
3.4 


Taxpayers  who  prepared  their  own  retxurn 
for  1970  were  shown  a  card  listing  the  first 
four  categories  on  the  facing  chart  and 
asked  to  rank  them  in  order  of  importance 
as  reasons  for  having  someone  else  prepare 
their  return  rather  than  doing  It  themselves. 

About  6  out  of  10  taxpayers  Indicated  that 
the  main  reason  was  that  doing  the  return 
was  too  complicated.  Only  small  proportions 
said  that  their  goal  was  to  minimize  the  tax 
due  or  to  avoid  the  risk  of  paying  too  little. 

There  were  no  important  differences  in 
the  responses  between  Itemlzere  and  those 
who  took  standard  deductions.  However,  the 
proportion  mentioning  too  complicated  as 
the  primary  reason  for  having  someone  else 
prepare  their  return  was  correlated  with  In- 
come, being  highest  with  the  lowest  Income 
group  (70.2%)  and  lowest  in  the  upper  two 
Income  groups  In  which  about  half  of  the 
taxpayers  mentioned  this  as  their  main 
reason. 

A  clear  majority  of  taxpeyere  said  that  they 
would  still  have  someone  do  their  tax  return 
for  them  even  If  Form  1040  was  made  simpler. 
While  there  were  slight  variations,  the  ma- 
jority held  this  viewpoint  regardless  of  the 
typo  of  preparer,  type  of  deductions  and  In- 
come group. 

Similarly,  about  9  out  of  10  taxpayere  In 
all  analytical  groups  indicated  that  they 
were  fully  satisfied  with  the  way  In  which 
their  1970  return  was  prepared  for  them. 


1971  study.        1970  study. 

1970  return        1969  return 

(65.3)  (61.9) 


Total  who  had  someone  else 
prepare  return  for  last  2 
years 

Incidence  of  paying  more  for 
most  recent  year 

Reasons  for  paying  more 
among  those  who  did 

Harder  to  fill  out,  complete.. 
Price  up  on  everything, 

inflation 

Used  a  different  preparer... 


100.0 


100.0 


23.1 

30.4 

(15.0) 
100.0 

(18.9) 
100.0 

35.3 
32.0 

35.6 
27.1 

16.1 

15.1 

While  the  difference  Is  not  great  the  Inci- 
dence of  paying  more  for  "this  year's"  return 
than  "last  year's"  was  less  in  the  1971  study 
than  In  the  1970  study.  This  is  probably  a 
reflection  of  the  new  and  more  complex 
form  that  was  Introduced  last  year. 

CHART  XXXIII.-USE  OF  PEEL  OFF  LABEL 
|ln  percentl 


Preparer 


Tax       Ac- 
Total  taxpayers  who  serv-  count- 

had  someone  else      Total        ice       ant  Friend  Lawyer 
prepare  1970  return  (69. 8)  (26. 3)  (24. 8)  (12. 1 )     (4. 3) 


Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Used  label            .    .. 

45.0 
25.6 
29.4 

45.4 
30.5 
24.1 

41.5 
24.4 
34.1 

50.2 
20.7 
29.1 

49.2 

Did  not  use  label 

Don't  remember 

16.1 
34.7 

(38.4)  (14.4)  (14.5) 

(6.0) 

(2.2) 

Whether  or  not  label 
was  given  to 
preparer  by  those 
did  not  use  the 
label  or  didn't 
remember 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Label  given  to  preparer 
Label  not  given  to 

preparer 

Don't  remember 

.    28.0 

19.9 
52.1 

24.9 

24.2 
50.9 

30.5 

20.1 
49.4 

27.6 

12.0 
60.4 

31.4 
54.2 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


a  greater  Incidence  of  being  single  as  opposed 
to  widowed,  divorced  or  separated. 


CHART  XXXVI.-INCOME,  EDUCATION,  AND  OCCUPATION 
|ln  percent] 


Just  under  half  of  the  taxpayers  who  had 
wmeone  else  prepare  their  return  said  that 
the  peel-off  label  was  transferred  to  the  Form 
1040  they  flled. 

Among  those  who  did  not  use  the  label  or 
couldn't  remember  28.0%  claimed  to  have 
riven  the  label  to  the  preparer.  However,  the 
iftlorlty  of  this  group  (62.1%)  could  not  re- 
member  whether  or  not  they  had  given  the 
label  to  the  pr^)arer. 

SXCnON  O — TAXPATXB  paoFiu 

A  number  of  classification  type  questions 

were  asked  of  taxpayers  to  determine  their     ^ 

fliine  status  and  demographic  characteristics.     j5,ooo to' $9,999 36.7 

n^iB  Information  is  summarized  In  this  sec-     $io,000 to $14,999 22.9 

Sn  mt^riand  according  to  whether  or     ?15.000  to  $19^999 8.1 

not  the  1970  return  was  self  prepared. 


1970  preparer 


Total 

(100) 


Self 
(30.2) 


Other 
(69.8) 


Total  taxpayers 100.0 

Under  $5,000. 


100.0 


23.5 


CHART  XXXIV. 


-FILING  CHARACTERISTICS 
|ln  percentl 


Total  taxpayers 100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


Itemized  deductions 

Standard  deductions 

Joint  return 

Separate  return 

Schedules  used: 

A-ltemized  deductions.. . 

B— Dividends  or  interesL.. 

C— Own  business 

0— Capital  gains 

E— Annuities,  pensions, 
etc - 

F— Farm  income 

R— Retirement  income 
credit 

None  ot  the  above 

Entitled  to  refund 

Had  to  pay 


55.7 
43.9 
65.4 
34.3 

51.6 

28.3 

9.5 

8.5 

6.5 
6.5 

2.9 
24.6 
69.7 
26.1 


49.3 
50.7 
65.7 
34.3 

48.4 

34.2 

6.1 

9.4 

8.3 

4.0 

2.8 
34.7 
74.9 
22.7 


58.7 
41.3 
65.5 
34.2 

53.4 

25.8 

11.0 

8.1 

5.7 
7.6 

2.9 
20.3 
67.6 
27.7 


$20,000  or  more. 

Some  elementary  school 

Graduated  elementary  school. 

Some  high  school 

Graduated  high  school 

Some  college 

Graduated  college 

Professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  workers 

Managers,  officials,  and  pro- 
prietors  

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred 
workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 
operatives 

Service  workers 

Laborers. 

Students       

Housewives 

Retired 

Unemployed 


5.0 


19.6 
34.9 
26.9 
10.1 
6.1 


100.0 

25.6 

37.6 

21.3 

7.1 

4.5 


4.3 
8.8 
19.8 
36.0 
17.1 
13.5 

11.0 

11.7 

15.0 

24.0 
6.0 
6.3 
4.6 

12.4 
6.6 
1.6 


.4 
2.4 
12.5 
35.7 
23.4 
25.6 

19.7 

10.8 

21.2 

16.7 
3.0 
3.0 
6.5 

12.0 
4.9 
1.3 


6.0 
11.6 
22.9 
38.2 
14.4 

8.3 

7.3 
12.2 
12.3 

27.2 
7.3 
7.7 
3.8 

12.4 
7.1 
1.8 


The  remaining  four  charts  contrast  self- 
preparers  and  others  on  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent characteristics. 

For  example,  self-preparers  are  less 
likely  than  others  to  Itemize  their  deduc- 
tions. However,  on  the  matter  of  whether 
the  return  was  Joint  or  separate  self- 
preparers  and  others  were  distributed  about 
the  same.  Similarly,  there  were  no  major 
differences  between  the  two  groups  In  terms 
of  the  individual  schedules  they  claimed  to 
have  used  except  that  self-preparers  were 
more  likely  to  say  that  they  used  none  of 
the  specific  schedules.  This  may  be  a  re- 
flection of  the  facts  or  It  may  represent  a 
problem  of  recall. 

Self-preparers  were  more  likely  than 
others  to  be  entitled  to  a  refund  but  the 
difference  was  not  great. 


CHART  XXXV.-SEX.  AGE,  RACE.  AND  MARITAL  STATUS 
|ln  percent] 


Self-preparers  tended  to  have  high  income 
and  more  education  than  taxpayers  who  had 
someone  else  prepare  their  return  and  this 
is  reflected  In  the  occupations  of  the  two 
groups. 

Although  there  were  no  Important  differ- 
ences between  self-preparers  and  others  in 
terms  of  geographic  location,  self-preparers 
tended  more  than  othera  to  be  located  In 
areas  of  high  population  density. 

CHART  XXXVII.-GEOGRAPHIC  REGION  AND  POPULATION 
DENSITY 

|ln  percent] 


1970  preparer 


Total 
(100) 


Self 
(30.2) 


Other 
(69.8) 


Total  taxpayers 100.0 


100.0 


Northeast.... 
Northcentral. 

South 

West 


24.9 
30.9 
29.0 
15.2 


27.6 
27.5 
28.0 
16.9 


100.0 

23.8 
32.3 
29.5 
14.4 


Standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas 


69.3 


73.9 


67.3 


37.2 
36.7 


Over  1,000,000  population....         35.5 
Underl.000.000population—         33.9 

Nonmetropolitan  areas 30.7  26.1 


34.5 
32.8 


32.7 


100.0 


61.6 
38.4 


100.0 

59.7 
40.1 


Total  taxpayers 100.0 

Male 60.2 

Female 39.7 

Under  20  years  of  age. 

21-34  years  of  age 

35-44  years  of  age 

45-54  years  of  age 

55-64  years  of  age 

65  and  over 

White 

Black 

Other 

Married 

Single 

Widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  etc 


The  distribution  of  self-preparers  and 
others  by  sex  was  about  the  same. 

Self-preparers  had  a  tendency  to  be  some- 
what younger  than  others  and  they  showed 
CXvm 833 — Part  10 


6.7 
28.8 

6.6 
36.7 
18.5 
20.2 
11.5 

6.4 
93.5 

3.6 

1.3 
70.0 
21.5 

8.4 

6.8 
25.6 

18.0 

17.8 

20.3 

20.3 

15.6 

17.4 

10.3 

11.8 

91.2 

90.1 

5.7 

6.6 

1.9 

2.2 

69.1 

68.8 

17.3 

15.6 

13.4 

15.5 

TBCHNICAL  APPENDIX 

Sample  Design 
The  tmiverse  of  taxpayers  was  sampled 
using  an  advanced  multistage  stratified  area 
probabUlty    technique.   At   each   stage   the 
probabUlty  of  selection   was  made  propor- 
tionate to  population  size.  The  method  was 
such  that  the  probablUty  of  taxpayere  being 
draw  into  the  sample  was  equal.  The  sample 
Is  therefore  self-projecting  to  the  universe 
within  specific  tolerance  limits.  Because  of 
detailed  stratification  of  the  sampling  frame 
by  geographic  area,  population  density  and 
intercensal  growth  rate,  the  sample  has  high 
statistical  efficiency.  The  sample  was  drawn 
from  Croasley's  master  frame  and  consisted 
of  fresh  households  not  previously  surveyed 
by  us.  Frequent  relUtlng  of  the  households 
within  the  master  frame  Insures  that  newly 
bvOlt  households  are  properly  represented. 
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The  first  stage  of  sample  selection  was  of 
primary  sampling  units  and  preceded  along 
the  following  lines: 

a.  All  cotmtles  in  the  conterminous  XJS. 
were  subdivided  Into  nine  census  divisions. 

b.  The  counties  were  then  grouped  Into 
those  In  and  out  of  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas.  (SMSA's) . 

c.  Counties  In  SMSA's  were  stratified  Into 
five  population  size  groups  from  those  In 
SMSA's  over  1  mlUlon  to  those  In  SMSA's 
of  less  than  100,000  population. 

d.  Nonmetropolitan  counties  were  divided 
Into  four  groups  according  to  level  of  urbani- 
zation from  those  that  are  50%  or  more 
urbanized  down  to  those  with  no  urbanized 
place  In  the  county. 

e.  Nonmetropolitan  cotmtles  were  further 
subdivided  into  several  groupings  refiecting 
the  estimated  rate  of  Intercensal  growth. 

f .  With  probability  proportionate  to  size,  80 
primary  sampling  tinits  (counties  or  groups 
of  contiguous  counties)  were  selected  from 
the  frame  formed  by  the  stratification  de- 
scribed In  steps  a-e  above. 

The  second  stage  of  sampling  oonsUted 
of  selecting  several  hundred  minor  civU  divi- 
sions within  the  80  primary  sampling  unite. 

a.  For  those  minor  civil  divisions  for  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  provides  block 
statistics,  blocks  w«e  selected  with  probabU- 
lty proportionate  to  the  number  of  house- 
holds. The  objective  was  to  yield  block  clua- 
tere  of  approximately  equal  size.  Therefore, 
very  small  blocks  were  combined  with  adja- 
cent ones  and  large  blocks  were  randomly 
subdivided. 

b.  In  minor  civil  dlvUlons  not  covered  by 
block  statistics,  enumeration  dUtrlcts  were 
selected  with  probability  proportionate  to 
size.  As  m  the  case  of  blocks,  small  enumera- 
tion districts  were  combined  and  large  ones 
were  randomly  subdivided  to  produce  approx- 
imately equal  sized  clustere. 

For  selection  of  households  block  maps  or 
enumeration  district  maps  were  used  as  aids 
to  canvass  and  list  all  hoviseholds  In  the 
sample  areas. 

In  the  designation  of  sample  of  households 
a  starting  unit  was  designated  at  random  In 
each  sample  area  and  every  nth  household 
was  selected  covering  the  entire  cluster. 
Sample  Execution 

About  500  clusters  consisting  of  7  or  8 
households  in  about  370  minor  civil  divisions 
were  selected.  No  substitution  was  permitted 
for  sample  households  that  did  not  yield  an 
Interview. 

In  total  3,875  households  were  sampled,  or 
these.  498  (12.8%)  contained  no  taxpayere; 
and  228  (5.9%)  were  unoccupied.  In  calculat- 
ing the  completion  rate  only  these  house- 
holds were  excluded. 

The  number  of  occupied  households  desig- 
nated for  Interview  was  3,148.  In  total.  Inter- 
views were  completed  with  2,427  households 
(yielding  2.761  Individual  Interviews)  for  a 
completion  rate  of  77.0  percent.  Households 
refusing  to  be  Interviewed  were  10.4%.  The 
following  table  shows  the  completion  rates 
for  three  major  population  groups: 


|ln  percent] 


Metro- 
politan 
areas 
over 
Total    1,000,000 

^"^'uJ'sl...      (3,148)     (1.271) 

Total 100.0        100.0 

Completed  house- 

hold  interviews.  77.0  72.3 

Refusals 10.4  13.6 

Notathome 9.8  11.8 

Otheri 2.8  2-3 


Other 
metro- 
politan 
areas 


Non- 
metro- 
politan 
areas 


(934) 


(943) 


100.0 


100.0 


79.2 

81.4 

10.2 

6.2 

8.6 

8.2 

2.0 

4.2 

I  Including  language  barrier. 
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To  obtain  relatively  balanced  completions 
•  differential  callback  pattern  was  used.  In 
central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas  over  one 
million,  4  callbacks  were  made.  Three  call- 
backs were  made  In  suburbs  of  metropolitan 
areas  over  one  million  and  In  all  other  metro- 
politan areas.  In  nonmetropoUtan  areas  two 
callbacks  were  made. 

The  completion  rates  for  the  four  geo- 
graphic regions  were  as  follows: 

|ln  percent) 


North-  North- 
Total  east  central  South  West 

Total  occupied 

households (3.148)  (839)  (304)  (886)  (519) 

ToUl 100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

(Completed  house- 
hold interviews.      77.0  73.5  80.5  82.6  67.4 

Refusals 10.4  12.5  9.1  7.7  13.7 

Notathome 9.8  11.0  7.5  7.3  15.8 

Other' 2.8  3.0  2.9  2.4  3.1 


1  Including  language  barrier. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  Inci- 
dence of  filing  a  tax  return  for  1970  and 
the  mean  number  of  returns  filed  per  house- 
bold  both  dropped  compared  to  1969. 

Among  the  3,059  returns  filed  In  the  house- 
holds where  successful  contact  was  estab- 
lished the  2,761  completed  Interviews  rep- 
resents a  completion  rate  of  90.3%. 

INCIDENCE  OF  FILING  FORM  1040  THIS  YEAR 


1971  study, 
1970  return 


1970  study, 
1969  return 


Percent  Number  Percent   Number 


Total  successful 
household  contacts..    lOO.O     2,925      100.0       1,839 


No  return  filed 17.0  498  12.6  232 

One  or  more  retu  rn  filed  . .  83. 0  2, 427  87. 4  1. 607 
Mean  number  of  returns 

filed 1.05  3,059  1.12  2,065 


Controls  at  the  field  interviewing  level 

Complete  written  Instruotions  were  pre- 
pared for  administrative,  sampling  and 
Interviewing  procedures  In  the  field.  They  In- 
eluded  full  directions  for  Interviewing  and 
recording  responses,  ae  well  as  all  details  of 
sampling  and  selection  processes. 

All  materials— questionnaire,  question- 
naire Instructions,  sampling  Instructions,  call 
record  sheets,  etc. — were  forwarded  to  local 
supervisors  In  each  Interviewing  point.  Prior 
to  the  scheduled  starting  date  for  Interview- 
ing, each  supervisor  held  a  group  meeting  of 
interviewers  for  training,  study  and  practice. 
These  training  sessions  generaUy  ran  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Instructions  were  reed  word  for 
word,  with  discussion  on  any  points  requir- 
ing classification,  to  Insure  complete  and  uni- 
form understanding  by  each  interviewer. 
Practice  interviews  were  conducted  within 
the  group,  using  the  questionnaire. 

Each  Interviewer  received  an  assignment 
from  the  supervisor  who  was  responsible  for 
validation  and  careful  ezamlnation  dally  of 
each  person's  work.  Completed  interviews 
were  mailed  to  the  office  for  editing  and 
processing. 

Verification 

More  than  20  percent  of  the  interviews 
were  immediately  verified  by  phone  by  the 
local  supervisor  in  the  field.  In  addition,  over 
30  percent  of  all  interviews  were  verified  by 
long  distance  telephone  from  Crossley's  New 
York  ofllce. 

Controls  at  the  processing  level 
All  completed  questionnaires  were  checked 
against  a  Call  Record  Sheet,  kept  by  each 
Interviewer  to  record  the  resvilt  of  each  at- 
tempt at  Interview.  This  Is  a  control  to  in- 
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sure     strict     adherence     to     the     sampling 
procedures. 

Each  questionnaire  was  reviewed  by  a 
trained  editor  for  completeness,  accuracy, 
consistency  and  quality.  The  editor  reviewed 
each  Interviewer's  work,  watched  for  state- 
ments In  conflict  with  previous  answers,  non- 
verbatim  recording  of  responses,  for  repeti- 
tion of  answers,  questions  asked  unneces- 
sarily, and  omissions. 

Upon  completion  of  editing,  questionnaires 
were  selected  at  random  for  hand  tabulations 
of  questions  which  were  not  preceded.  Codes 
were  developed  for  these  questions  allowing 
for  the  later  addition  of  other  Items  that 
were  mentioned  with  sufficient  frequency. 

Prior  to  coding,  codes  received  thorough 
instructions.  Check  coding  was  performed  on 
a  100  percent  basis  at  the  start,  continuing 
vintU  an  acceptable  coder  difference  level  was 
reached.  Thereafter,  10  percent  of  the  work 
of  each  coder  was  checked. 

Data  and  responses  coded  Into  miscel- 
laneous categories  were  recorded  verbatim, 
retained  for  later  analysis,  and  Identified 
by  questionnaire  number.  The  lists  were  re- 
viewed frequently  to  determine  whether  a 
new  category  should  be  added  to  the  code. 
"Other"  categories  did  not  include  any  items 
mentioned  by  as  many  as  2  percent  of  the 
respondents. 

All  data  were  transferred  to  IBM  cards. 
A  100  percent  verification  check  was  made 
of  all  key  punching.  Complete  consistency 
checks  were  made  to  uncover  and  correct  any 
coding  and  punching  errors.  All  statistical 
computation  as  well  as  consistency  of  bases 
were  thoroughly  checked  on  all  tables. 

The  actual  key  punching  and  computer 
tabvilations  were  subcontracted  to  Datatab, 
Inc.,  a  New  York  service  bureau  firm  that 
Crossley  has  used  for  many  years. 
Validation  of  results 
Usually  the  only  possible  check  of  sample 
survey  results  Is  to  compare  the  demographic 
statistics  against  Census  figures.  Often  this 
method  Is  not  satisfactory  since  the  popula- 
tion studied  may  differ  from  that  reported  by 
Census  and/or  the  Census  figures  might 
themselves  be  subject  to  error  or  be  out  of 
date. 

On  this  study  there  was  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  entire 
sampling,  interviewing  and  data  processing 
procedure. 

The  IRS  conducted  a  Taxpayer  Usage 
Study.  This  was  a  detailed  analysis  of  a 
systematic,  random  sample  of  about  6000 
tax  returns.  Other  than  for  a  small  sampling 
error  the  Taxpayer  Usage  Study  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
characteristics  of  taxpayer  returns.  Since 
the  Crossley  survey  measured  some  of  the 
same  characteristics  a  direct  comparison 
could  be  made. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  following  illustra- 
tions the  two  studies  have  a  remarkably 
close  correspondence.  The  apparent  discrep- 
ancy between  the  percentages  reported 
using  schedule  E  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Crossley  study  excluded  tax- 
payers living  in  institutions  who  represent 
a  large  portion  of  the  schedule  E  users. 

|ln  percent] 
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Crossley 
study 

IRS  taxpayer 
usage  study 

Schedules  used: 

A 

B           

51.6 
28.3 
11.0 
8.1 
5.7 
7.6 
2.9 

57.4 

1.0 

46.6 
28.7 

C 

8.5 

D 

E         

9.0 
15.3 

F 

4.6 

R         

1.8 

Used  preaddressed  peel  off 
label                

57.1 

Elected  to  have  IRS 
tax 

compute 

1.0 

INTEENAL   REVENTTE   SERVICE, 

Washington.  B.C.,  April  16, 1971. 
Dear  Taxpayer:  This  letter  Is  to  Introduce 
a  field  representative  from  Crossley  Surveys, 
an  independent  public  opinion  firm.  We  have 
commissioned  this  company  to  conduct  a  sur- 
vey to  learn  more  about  the  problems  tax- 
payers have  in  filling  out  their  Federal 
income  tax  returns,  and  the  kinds  of  assist- 
ance they  need. 

Your  household  has  been  scientifically 
selected  at  random  by  Crossley  to  be  part  of 
a  national  cross-section  of  taxpayers.  Your 
name  and  address  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence  by  the  survey  organization.  The 
views  you  express  will  be  combined  with 
those  of  other  people  In  the  sample  to  pro- 
duce a  statistical  report  that  does  not  Iden- 
tify you  or  any  other  taxpayers  In  the  survey. 
By  conducting  studies  such  as  this,  we  can 
develop  better  tax  forms  to  meet  your  needs, 
and  improve  our  taxpayer  assistance 
program. 

I  hope  that  you  will  cooperate  with  the 
interviewer.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  W.  Brisbin, 
Assistant  Commissioner, 

Planning  and  Research. 

Federai.  Tax  Form  Stxtdt 

1.  When  you  received  your  1970  1040  tax 
forms  package  in  the  mail  was  it  In  good 
condition? 

No. 

Yes. 

Did  not  receive  in  mail. 

2.  Did  you  prepare  your  own  Federal  tax 
return  this  year  for  1970? 

Yes. 

No  (Skip  to  Q.  3g). 

3a.  Was  the  form  you  used  this  year,  for 
1970  taxes,  the  same  or  different  from  the  one 
you  vised  last  year  for  1969  taxes? 

Different. 

Same. 

Don't  know. 

(Actually  this  year's  form  was  somewhat 
different  from  last  year's.) 

b.  What  differences,  if  any,  did  you  notice 
between  this  year's  and  last  year's  forms? 
(Probe.) 

c.  Overall,  from  your  point  of  view,  was 
the  1970  tax  form  better,  worse  or  tbe  same 
as  last  year's? 

Better. 
Worse. 
Same  (Skip  to  Q.  3e) . 

d.  Was  the  difference  fairly  great  or  only 
slight? 

Great. 
Slight. 

e.  In  what  ways,  if  any,  was  the  new  form 
better  than  the  old  one?  (Probe.) 

f.  In  what  ways,  if  any,  was  the  new  form 
not  as  good  as  the  old  one?  (Probe.) 

g.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  are  you  both- 
ered by  the  year  to  year  changes  in  the  form 
1040,  a  lot,  some  or  hardly  at  all? 

Bothered  a  lot. 

Bothered  some. 

Hardly  at  all. 

Don't  know. 

4.  Please  tell  me  whether  you  tend  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  each  of  the  following  state- 
ments: 

a.  Like  most  government  things  Form  1040 
is  a  lot  more  complicated  than  it  has  to  be. 

Agree. 
Disagree. 
No  opinion. 

b.  The  complexity  of  Form  1040  is  largely 
a  result  of  our  complicated  tax  laws. 

Agree. 
Disagree. 
No  opinion. 

c.  In  changing  Form  1040  from  year  to 
year  the  IRS  is  trying  to  make  It  easier  for 
taxpayers  to  use. 
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Agree. 
Disagree. 
No  opinion. 

6a  In  the  past  sU  months  or  so  have  you 
heard  any  publicity,  either  favorable  or  un- 
favorable about  the  X970  tax  form? 
Yes. 

No  (skip  to  Q.6a.) 

b  Was  what  you  heard  favorable,  uniavor- 
iible  or  both  favorable  and  unfavorable? 
Favorable. 
Unfavorable. 
Both. 

Don't  know. 

6a  Have  you  been  contacted  by  the  IRS 
in  the  past  couple  of  years  about  your  taxes? 
Yes. 

No  (skip  to  Q.7a.) 

b  What  was  the  nature  of  your  contact 
with  the  IRS?  Was  it.  (Read  Ust.) 
Correction  of  arithmetic. 
Questioning  items  on  ret\im. 
Or  something  else.  (Specify.) 
c.  Did  you  feel  that  the  IRS  was  fair  in 
thes»  particular  deaUngs  with  you? 
Yes. 
No. 

Don't  know. 

7a.  //  1970  return  prepared  by  self  {Q-i), 
skip  to  Q.7n. 
Who  prepared  your  retiim  for  this  year 

(1970)? 
Friend,  relative. 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Lawyer. 
Accountant. 

Tax  preparation  service. 
Other  (Specify.) 

b.  Do  you  iisually  have  the  same  type  or 
person  or  service  do  your  return  or  do  you 
switch  aroTind? 

Same. 

Switch. 

Have  prepared  own  In  past. 

(Show  card  A.) 

c.  Which  of  the  factors  on  this  card  are 
most  Important  to  you  in  selecting  someone 
to  prepare  your  tax  return? 

Cost. 

Tax  expert. 
(Xtnfidentlal  dealings. 
Other  (Specify.) 
(Show  card  B.) 

d.  Which  oJie  of  these  reasons  was  the 
most  Important  reason  for  having  someone 
else  prepare  your  tax  return  this  year? 
What  was  next  most  Important?  Third? 
Fourth? 

Rank  Order  1. 2,  3,  4,  5. 

Too  complicated  to  do  myself. 

To  minimize  tax  due. 

To  save  myself  the  bother. 

To  avoid  the  risk  of  paying  too  little. 

Other  (Please  specify.) 

e.  Would  you  still  have  someone  do  your 
tax  return  even  if  the  form  was  made 
simpler? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know. 

f.  How  well  satisfied  are  you  with  the  way 
in  which  yovir  return  was  prepared  for  you 
this  year?  Are  you  .  .  .  (Read  list.) 

Fully  satisfied. 
Somewhat  dissatisfied. 
Very  dissatisfied. 
Don't  know. 

(Show  1040  forms  package  and  point  to 
peel  off  label  on  front . ) 

g.  Was  ttas  peel  off  label  transferred  to 
the  Form  1040  you  filed  this  year? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know. 

h.  Did  you  give  the  label  or  the  forms 
package  vrith  the  label  on  it  to  the  person 
who  prepared  your  return? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know. 


1.  How  much,  if  anything,  did  it  cost  to 
have  your  return  prepared  this  year  (1970)? 


J.  Who  prepared  your  tax  return  last  year, 
that  is,  for  1969? 
Friend,  relative. 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Lawyer. 
Acootintant. 
Tax  pr^Moatlon  servioe. 
Other  (specify.) 
8^f 
k.  Why  did  you  get  assistance  this  year  and 

not  last? 

(Skip  to  Q.  laa.) 

1  Was  the  cost  of  having  your  tax  done 
this  year  more,  leas  or  the  same  as  last 
year? 

This  year  (1970). 

More. 

Less. 

Same  (skip  to  Q.  ISa.) 

m.  Why  did  you  have  to  pay  more/less  tUls 
year  than  last  year? 

(Skip  to  Q.  12a.) 

n.  Who  prepared  yo\ir  return  last  year,  that 
Is,  for  1969  taxes? 

Friend,  relative. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Lawyer. 

Accountant. 

Tax  preparation  service. 

Other  (specify.) 

Self  (skip  to  Q.  8.) 

o.  Why  did  you  get  assistance  last  year 
and  not  this  year? 

(Skip  to  Q.  9a.) 

8  Now  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  me 
your  opinion,  if  any,  as  to  which  form  was 
better,  this  year's  or  last  year's  on  a  num- 
ber of  different  specific  characteristics.  First, 
how  about  the  instructions  that  accompanied 
the  tax  form.  By  this  we  mean  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  sources  of  income  that  must  be 
declared,  the  deductions  which  you  are  en- 
titled to  take  and  the  different  methods  of 
filing  Which  instructions  were  clearer  and 
easier   to   understand,   this   year's   or   last 

vBftr's? 

Q.  8  Preference:  this  year's  (1970);  last 
year's  (1969);  nopref./D.K. 

Characteristics: 

A.  Clarity  of  Instructions. 

B   Location  of  instructions  in  tax  booklet. 

C.  Ease  of  following  directions  for  making 
entries  on  tax  form  Itself. 

D.  Amount  of  time  required  to  complete 

form. 

E.  Amount  of  repetition  In  making  entries. 

F.  Adequacy  of  form  in  providing  for  de- 
ductions. 

G.  Ease  of  comparing  with  previous  year  s 

tax  return.  ,     . 

H.  Number  of  different  schedules  required. 

I.  Amount  of  space  provided  for  making 
entries. 

J.  Length  of  form. 

K.  Ease  of  making  a  duplicate  copy  for 
personal  records. 

L.  General    organization    and    layout    of 

form. 

M.  Need  for  outside  assistance. 

N.  Similarity  to  previous  year's  form. 

(Show  respondent  1970  Federal  income  tax 
forms  booklet.) 

9.  I  would  like  you  now  to  think  specifi- 
cally about  the  income  tax  form  you  used 
to  prepare  your  return  this  year. 

Looking  through'  this  booklet  and  the 
forms,  do  you  recall  a  specific  feature  or  item 
that  caused  a  problem  for  you? 

Yes. 

No.  (Skip  to  Q.  9b.) 

a.  What  was  it? 
(Point  to  peel  off  label.) 

b.  Did  you  use  this  label? 
T«8. 
No. 
Don't  know  (Skip  to  Q.  9d.) 


c  Did  you  have  any  problem  In  peeling 
off  the  address  label  from  the  cover  of  the 
tax  forms  package  and  transferring  it  to  the 
top  front  page  of  form  1040? 

Yes. 

Mo. 

Don't  know.  , ,  *  v 

(Point  to  index  on  front  page  of  booklet.) 

d.  Did  you  use  the  index  when  preparing 
your  1970  return? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know  (Skip  to  Q.  9f .) 

e.  Was  the  index  very  helpful,  somewhat 
helpful  or  not  helpful  at  all? 

Very  helpful. 

Somewhat  helpful. 

Not  helpful  at  all. 

f  Do  you  remember  seeing  a  question  on 
this  year's  Form  1040  about  foreign  bank 
accounts? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know  (Skip  to  Q.  9h.) 

g.  What  reaction,  if  any.  did  you  have  to 
the  question  on  foreign  accounts? 

(Point   to   second  page    (back)    of  form 

h  This  year  the  back  of  Form  1040  pro- 
vided space  for  summarizing  certain  kinds  of 
income  (Point  to  part  II),  adjustments  to 
income  (Point  to  part  III),  credits  (Point  to 
part  V),  other  taxes  and  payments,  (Point 
to  parts  VI  and  VII) .  Which,  if  any,  of  these 
parts  for  summarization  did  you  use? 
Partn. 
Part  in.  ■ 
PartV. 
Part  VI. 
Partvn. 

None  (Skip  to  Q.  9].)  

1.  Did  you  find  this  provision  for  sum- 
marizing helpful  or  not? 
Yes — helpful. 
No — ^not  helpful. 
No  opinion. 

(Point  to  Part  IV,  tax  computation.) 
1   Did  you  use  this  section  to  compute 
your  tax  or  were  you  able  to  read  your  tax 
directly  from  the  tables? 
Used  Part  IV. 
Did  not  use. 
Don't  know. 

(Turn  to  instructions  pages  3  through  IS 
and  leaf  through  them  quickly.) 

k   Last  year  instructions  were  printed  on 
the  backs  of  the  various  schedules.  ThU  year 
the  instructions  have  been  kept  separate  and 
the  schedules  have  been  printed  front  and 
back.   Which    method  do   you   prefer,   this 
year's  or  last  year's? 
Prefer  this  year— 1970. 
Prefer  last  year— 1969. 
No  preference. 

1   To  what  extent,  if  at  aU,  did  you  have 
trouble  this  year  because  the  various  sched- 
ules were  printed  back  to  back? 
A  lot  of  trouble. 
Some  trouble. 

No  trouble.  _       ^  ,.     ,   .,# 

(Point  to  tabUs,  pages  14,  IS  and  back  of 
package.) 

m   To  what  extent,  if  at  aU.  did  you  have 
trouble  reading  these  tables  because  of  the 
small  print? 
A  lot  of  trouble. 
Some  trouble. 

No  trouble.  ,  - ,  « 

(Point  to  instructions,  pages  3-13.) 
n   To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  did  you  have 
trouble  reading  the  instructions  because  of 
the  small  print? 
A  lot  of  trouble. 
Some  trouble. 
No  trouble. 

(Point  to  front  of  Form  1040  (third  page 
of  booklet).) 

o.  You  will  notice  that  the  IRS  has  used 
blue  shading  as  well  as  blue  and  red  print. 
Do   you   find  the  use   of  color  helpful  or 
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would  you  prefer  a  white  form  with  black 
print? 

Prefer  color. 
Prefer  black  and  white. 
No  preference. 

10.  In  total,  about  how  much  time  did  you 
spend  In  preparing  this  year's  tax  return? 
Amount  of  Time  (Hoxirs). 
11  a.  As  you  may  know  assistance  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  preparation  and 
filing  of  Income  tax  can  come  from  different 
sources.  For  each  of  the  following  please  tell 
me  If  you  used  It  as  a  source  of  asslstcuace 
this  year. 

Telephoned  the  Interiua  Revenue  Service. 
Visited  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Supplementary 
Tax  guides. 

Privately  published  tax  guides. 
Articles  In  newspapers  or  magazines. 
Speeches  or  articles  provided  by  civic  or 
other  organizations. 

Advice  of  friends/relatives. 
Advice  of  accountant/lawyer. 
Radio  or  television  programs  or  annoimce- 
ments. 
None. 

b.  Who  was  the  sponsor  of  the  helpful 
Information  you  got  this  year  from  radio  or 
TV?  (Do  not  read  list.) 
(Ask  all.) 

12a.  When  you  file  your  Federal  tax  retvirn 
you  can  either  take  a  standard  deduction  or 
you  can  itemize  your  deductions  for  such 
things  as  contributions,  medloel  expenses, 
interest  and  certain  taxes.  For  this  year, 
that  Is,  for  1970  taxes  did  you  take  the  stand- 
ard deduction  or  Itemize  your  deductions? 
Did  you  take  the  standard  or  Itemized  deduc- 
tions last  yeex? 

Standard  deductions.  This  yecw  1970;  last 
year  1969. 

Itemized  deductions.  This  year  1970;  last 
year  1969. 

(Scioto  Card  C.) 

b.  Which  of  the  statements  shown  on  this 
card  best  describes  how  you  decided  on 
whether  to  itemize  or  take  the  standard 
deduction? 

Followed  formula  In  instructions  on  bot- 
tom of  Page  5  (point  to  page  5  Instruction) . 
Worked    out    tax    both    ways    and    used 
method  that  resulted  In  lowest  tax. 
Was  advised  by  someone  else. 
Just  knew  deductions  would  be  too  small  to 
Itemize. 

Just  knew  deductions  we/e  large  enough 
to  itemize. 

Always  do  it  this  way. 
Some  other  way  (please  specify) . 
13.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  your  atti- 
tude toward  the  annual  Job  of  filing  your 
Federal  Income  tax  return?  (Probe) 

14a.  Were  you  aware  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  IRS  will  compute  your  tax? 
All  you  have  to  do  Is  fill  In  the  information 
on  Form  1040  about  your  Income,  exemptions 
and  marital  status  and  mail  It  to  the  IRS. 
They  will  compute  the  tax  due  and  refund 
any  overpayment  or  send  you  a  bill  for  the 
amount  owed. 
Yes. 
No.  Skip  to  Q.  IB. 

b.  As  far  as  you  know  were  you  eligible 
this  year  to  have  the  IRS  compute  your  tax? 

Tes 

No.  Skip  to  Q.  16. 

c.  Did  you  have  your  tax  computed  by  the 
IRS  this  year? 

Yes. 
No. 

d.  Why  not? 
Skip  to  Q.  15. 

e.  Some  people  tell  us  that  their  main 
reason  for  having  IRS  figure  the  tax  Is  to 
delay  making  their  payment  while  others  do 
It  primarily  to  avoid  having  to  make  the  com- 
putations. What  was  your  main  reason? 

Delay  payment. 

To  avoid  computations. 

Both  Important. 
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15.  Were  you  entitled  to  a  refund  this 
year  or  did  you  have  to  pay? 

Refund. 
Pay. 

16.  Did  you  get  a  refund  last  year? 
Yes. 

No. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  for 
the  purpose  of  classifying  your  responses. 

17.  The  income  tax  form  you  filed  this  year 
had  different  schedules  which  were  to  be 
attached  to  It.  Please  tell  me  which  of  the 
following  schedules  you  used?  (Show  1970 
Form  1040  and  read  list) 

Schedule  A  for  itemized  deductions. 

Schedule  B  for  dividends  or  interest  over 
(100. 

Schedule  C  for  own  business. 

Schedule  D  for  capital  gains  and  mutual 
fund  capital  gain  dividends. 

Schedule  E  for  annuities,  pensions,  part- 
nerships, estates  and  tnists. 

Schedvile  F  for  farm  Income. 

Schedule  R  for  retirement  Income  credit. 

18a.  You  mentioned  that  you  filed  Sched- 
ule R  to  get  the  retirement  Income  credit. 
Did  you  also  file  for  a  retirement  Income 
credit  last  year? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know  (Skip  to  Q.  18d) . 

b.  Were  this  year's  and  last  year's  forms 
the  same  or  different? 

Different. 

Same. 

Dont  know  (Skip  to  Q.  18d) . 

c.  Which  one  did  you  find  easier  to  work 
with? 

1970  SchedtUe  R. 
1969  Schedule  R. 
No  preference. 

d.  Were  you  aware  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  IRS  wUl  compute  the  tax- 
payer's retirement  income  credit  as  well  as 
his  income  tax? 

Yes. 

No. 

19a.  For  this  year,  that  la,  1971  did  you 
make  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax  on 
which  you  pay  installments? 

Yes. 

No.  Skip  to  Q.  21. 

b.  In  filing  their  declaration  some  people 
try  to  estimate  closely  the  tax  that  will  be 
due  In  order  to  minimize  what  they  will 
owe  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Others  try  to 
pay  the  smallest  required  installments  neces- 
sary to  avoid  penalties.  Which  situation 
would  you  say  best  fits  your  case? 

Try  to  estimate  total  tax  acc\irately. 
Pay      smallest      Installments      to      avoid 
penalties. 

c.  Did  you  do  your  Declaration  of  Esti- 
mated tax  at  the  same  time  as  your  Form 
1040? 

Yes. 
No. 

d.  Approximately  one  month  before  the 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  quarterly  estimated  tax 
payments  are  due  the  IRS  malls  you  a  notice 
reminding  you  of  the  next  payment  date. 
How  helpftU  is  this  notice  to  you?  (Read  list) 

Very  helpful. 
Somewhat  helpful. 
Not  necessary. 

e.  Do  you  figure  your  own  Declaration  of 
Estimated  tax  or  do  you  have  someone  else 
do  it  for  you? 

Do  by  self. 
Someone  else  does. 

f.  Who  does  it  for  you? 
Friend,  relative. 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Lawyer. 

Accountant. 

Tax  preparation  service. 

Other.  Skip  to  Q.  21. 

g.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  estimate  your 
tax?  (Probe) 

h.  What  tax  rate  schedules.  If  any,  do  you 
xise? 
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(Shoe  envelope  set.) 

20a.  Here  Is  a  sample  of  the  envelopes  IRS 
provides  for  mailing  your  declarations  and 
installment  payments.  Did  you  find  the  en- 
velopes easy  to  use  or  did  they  cause  you 
some  kind  of  problem? 

Caused  problem. 

Easj  to  use. 

b.  Which  kind  of  envelope  would  you  pre- 
fer: the  ones  you  got  this  year  or  regular 
self  addressed  loose  envelopes  like  the  one 
that  comes  with  your  Form  1040  package? 

Prefer  this  year's. 

Prefer  regular  business  type. 

21.  Are  you  married,  single,  widowed,  di- 
vorced or  separated? 

Married. 

Single. 

Wldowed/divorced/separated. 

22a.  What  Is  your  occupation? 

b.  What  business  or  Industry  Is  that? 

23.  What  Is  the  last  grade  of  school  you 
completed? 

Some  elementary  school. 
Graduated  elementary  school. 
Some  high  school. 
High  school  graduate. 
Some  college. 
College  graduate. 

24.  Approximately  what  Is  your  age? 
Under  20  years. 

21  to  34  years. 
35  to  44  years. 
45  to  54  years. 
55  to  64  years. 
65  and  over. 
(Show  Card  D.) 

26.  What  letter  on  this  card  represents 
your  family  Income  for  1970  before  taxes? 

A.  Under  $5,000. 

B.  Over  $5,000  but  imder  $10,000. 

C.  Over  $10,000  but  under  $16,000. 

D.  Over  $15,000  but  under  $20,000. 

E.  Over  $20,000. 
(Record  by  observation.) 

26.  Respondent's  sex: 
Male. 

Female. 

27.  Respondent's  race: 
White. 

Black. 

Other. 

Cluster  Frame  No. 

Name. 

Address. 

City. 

State. 

Interviewer. 

Household  No. 

Tel.  No.  Area  Code. 

Date. 

Val.  by. 

Date. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ADAM  CLAY- 
TON POWELL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  is  a  time  for 
both  sadness  and  reflection. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  in 
the  House  came  to  know  him  well  for 
his  persevering  capability  as  a  legislator. 
He  served  in  this  House  for  13  terms 
and  his  legislative  successes  are  a  matter 
of  record. 

Dr.  Powell  was  by  vocation  first  a  min- 
ister in  the  Baptist  Church,  having  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  in  divinity  from 
Shaw  University  in  1934.  For  40  years 
he  was  minister  of  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church  in  New  York  City. 
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There  is  an  appn^jrlate  relationship 
between  Dr.  PoweU's  two  rolefr— minister 
and  legislator.  In  both,  he  was  striving 
to  serve  his  people— and  in  ttiis  he  suc- 
ceeded very  well. 

As  a  member  and  later  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Dr. 
Powell  was  outspoken  and  adamant  in 
his  support  of  legislation  to  help  the 
working  man,  the  imeducated,  and  the 
undereducated.  He  showed  particular 
concern  for  the  ow>ressed  of  every  race, 
creed,  and  color. 

Others,  particularly  members  of  the 
committee  who  served  with  him,  can  de- 
tail the  areas  and  issues.  But  suffice  it 
to  say  that  Dr.  Powell  could  take  due 
credit  for  having  brought  to  fruition  some 
50  major  legislative  programs  in  the  fields 
of  educatiwi,  labor  standards,  and  aid 
to  the  poor  and  the  elderly. 

There  are  few  pieces  of  social  legis- 
lation enacted  since  World  War  U  which 
lack  the  imprint — to  one  degree  or  an- 
other—of Adam  Clayton  Powell.  He  was 
controversial,  but  so  was  nearly  every 
subject  with  which  he  and  his  committee 
had  to  deal. 

It  is  too  soon  to  view  with  true  perspec- 
tive, but  I  venture  to  predict  that  when 
the  history  of  the  social  changes  of  our 
times  are  evaluated,  the  initiative  and 
leadership  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  will 
be  most  conspicuous  and  creditable.  He 
was  a  man  who  knew  his  people  and 
their  problems  and  did  his  best  to  serve 
them  faithfully  in  both  his  roles:  as  a 
minister  and  as  a  legislator. 
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tain  occupational  skills.  High  bonuses 
could  be  provided  to  medical,  dental,  and 
other  specialties.  Fourth,  the  regular  re- 
enlistment  program  and  the  variable  re- 
enlistment  program  would  be  combined 
into  a  more  cost-effective  program  de- 
signed to  retain  those  in  special  skills. 

Flexibility  is  what  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  transition  to  an  aU-volunteer 
force,  and  that  is  the  aim  of  this  bill.  The 
Department  of  Defense  would  be  allowed 
to  selectively  induce  certain  individuals 
to  reenlist  without  being  bound  to  a  per- 
manent, expensive,  across-the-board  bo- 
nus requirement.  This  should  allow  the 
military  to  cope  with  the  problem  ex- 
pected to  develop  as  large  numbers  of  the 
last  group  of  draftees  leave  the  service. 

As  the  economy  of  the  Nation  de- 
velops, the  classes  of  occupational  skills 
in  which  there  are  shortages  constanUy 
change.  The  bill  would  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  implement  programs 
wherein  the  payment  of  wage  differen- 
tials is  based  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
individual  needed  by  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  have  been  advised.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  support  this 
legislation  which  offers  a  cost-effective 
method  of  eliminating  the  need  for  draft 
calls. 


share:  REVENUE,  GET  OIL 
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UNIFORMED  SERVICES  SPECIAL 
PAY  ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1972 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing the  Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay 
Act  of  1972.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  give 
the  military  the  authorization  which  will 
be  necessary  if  the  United  States  is  to 
achieve  its  stated  goal  of  an  all-volimteer 

I  military  force  by  the  summer  of  1973. 

'  In  the  90th  Congress  I  introduced  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  an  all-volunteer  military  was 
in  the  national  interest  and  that  such  a 
force  should  be  implemented  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date.  Implementation  is 
underway,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  believe  the 
provision  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Spe- 
cial Pay  Act  will  smooth  the  transition 
and  assure  the  eventual  success  of  at- 
tracting sufficient  numbers  of  volimteers. 
This  legislation  provides  for  four  types 
of  special  pay.  First,  removal  of  the  re- 
striction on  enlistment  bonuses  to  those 
in  combat  elements  will  permit  the  De- 
fense Department  to  apply  special  pay  to 
high  aptitude  categories  in  short  supply. 
Second,  special  pay  would  be  authorized 
for  those  who  enlist  or  reenlist  into  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserves.  Third,  special  pay 
would  be  authorized  to  officers  with  cer- 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  recent 
occasions  I  have  taken  the  floor  to  dis- 
cuss the  need  to  establish  a  formula  by 
which  coastal  States  can  be  reimbursed 
for  the  public  services  they  render  in 
support  of  mineral  production  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

At  the  present  time,  37.5  percent  of 
the  revenues  derived  from  mineral  pro- 
duction on  Federal  lands  are  directed  to 
the  States  within  whose  borders  the  lands 
are  located.  This  is  manifestiy  fair,  for 
it  is  the  States  that  provide  the  roads, 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  public  serv- 
ices which  make  mineral  production 
possible. 

Existing  law  does  not  provide  for 
similar  treatment  of  coastal  States  pro- 
viding identical  public  services  essential 
to  mineral  production  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

This  discrepancy  in  the  treatment  of 
inland  States  and  coastal  States  has  been 
studied  and  ably  reported  by  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  its  dlstlngiiished  executive 
editor,  George  W.  Healy.  Jr. 

I  am  inserting  the  latest  in  a  scries 
of  editorial  reports  by  Mr.  Healy.  and 
calling  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  From    the    New    Orleans    Tlmes-Picayime. 
Mar.   29,   1972] 
Shahx  Reventcjx,  Grr  On, 
(By  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.) 
Evidence  is  movmting,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  gotog  to 
have  to  begin  treating  offshore  federal  lands 
as  it  treats  Inland  federal  lands. 
That  la,  it  Is  going  to  have  to  share  with 


coastal  stetes  revenues  from  offshore  lands  if 
It  expects  those  lands  to  produce  more  needed 
energy  and  to  generate  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  federal  treasury.  Certainly,  unless  it  does 
this,  the  prospect  of  increased  offshore 
energy  and  revenue  production  Is  not  bright. 
During  the  past  four  years  more  than  $200 
million  was  shared  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  states  having  Inshore  federal 
lands  which  produced  mineral  and  other 
revenues.  Louisiana,  Texas,  California  and 
other  coastal  states  off  whose  shores  bU- 
llons  of  dollars  have  been  produced  from 
federal  lands  have  received  no  share  of  these 
revenues. 

What  are  the  mounting  circumstances 
which,  we  believe,  must  effect  change  in  this 
inequitable  situation? 

Many  stetes  are  resisting  proposals  for 
minerals  exploration  and  production  off  their 
coaste.  Nine  stete  senators  and  assemblymen 
from  Long  Island  are  pushing  four  bills  in 
the  New  York  Legislature  which  would  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  drilling  In  continentol 
waters  off  New  York.  Massachusette,  through 
Ite  governor's  office,  has  steted  that  it  is  the 
public  policy  of  the  state  to  resist  drilling  to 
prevent  possible  dconage  to  its  fishing 
Industry. 

The  fact  is  that  the  fish  catch  off  Louisiana 
has  multiplied  almost  six  times  since  the  first 
oil  well  was  completed  off  the  coast  of  this 
stete. 

Legal  action  is  being  taken  to  seek  for  the 
Atlantic  Coast  stetes  which  were  among  the 
original  American  colonies  boundaries  ex- 
tending 100  miles  into  the  ocean. 

The  paramount  consideration  in  the  off- 
shore situation,  in  our  opinion,  is  acute  need 
for  more  production  of  energy  by  the  United 
States. 

According  to  William  A.  Radllnskl,  assocl« 
ate  director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  domes- 
tic production  now  meets  76  percent  of  the 
nation's  requlremente  for  oil  and  natural  gas. 
By  1985,  he  expects  domestic  production  will 
accovmt  for  only  44  percent  of  domestic 
needs. 

Mr.  Radllnskl  recently  told  representetlves 
of  the  oil  industry  that  whether  or  not  pro- 
duction from  the  Outer  Continentol  Shelf 
Is  expanded  wUl  depend  largely  on  reducing 
public  fears  of  environmental  damage. 

There  is  another  important  consideration. 
We  believe  it  wUl  dei>end  also  on  whether 
the  Congress  passes  legislation  providing  for 
sharing  with  coastal  states  of  revenues  which 
expensive  services  performed  by  those  states 
make  possible. 

States  other  than  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
California  are  beginning  to  take  active  Inter- 
est in  the  definite  need  for  sharing  of  the 
offshore  revenues. 

The  New  York  Stete  Petroleum  Council 
took  note  of  this  need  in  expressing  ite  op- 
position to  action  at  Albany  seeking  to  stop 
or  hinder  offshore  drilling.  It  pointed  out 
that  a  factor  which  should  be  considered  by 
the  New  York  Legislature  before  It  acts  on 
restrictive  blUs  Is  "Potential  revenue  sharing 
by  coastal  states  in  the  royalties  and  bonuses 
from  marine  resource  development." 

Coastal  states,  obviously,  covUd  make  good 
use  of  this  revenue  In  land  reclamation  and 
environmental  protection  work  as  well  as  in 
other  activity  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
nation.  And,  of  course,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  sharing  with  them  revenues 
which  they  deserve. 

As  national  interest  is  focused  on  the 
growing  energy  shortage  and  on  ecology.  It 
seems  to  us  natural  that  more  attention  will 
be  received  by  the  plight  of  the  coastal 
states. 

What,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  a  most  Im- 
portant meeting  is  scheduled  In  New  York 
April  19-20.  It  wlU  be  a  conference  on  energy 
and  public  policy  arranged  by  The  Confer- 
ence Board. 

The  call  for  the  conference  by  Alexander  B. 
Trowbridge,  Xtoard  president,  is  a  clear,  con- 
cise stetement  of  a  situation  which  should 
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concern  sU  Americans  who  don't  desire  to 
turn  back  vhe  clock  and  again  rely  on  the 
tallow  candle  for  Illumination,  the  pine  knot 
for  heat  and  the  horse  and  buggy  for 
mobility. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  said: 

"The  security  of  any  major  nation  depends 
upon  Its  future  supply  of  clean  energy.  For 
the  first  time  In  Its  history,  the  United  States 
faces  the  problem  of  declining  energy  re- 
sources, conflicting  concerns  and  philoso- 
phies about  the  use  of  energy,  and  mounting 
socio-economic  expectations  on  the  part  of 
the  public. 

"This  conference  wUl  attempt  to  IdentUy 
the  complexities  of  the  problem  and  assess 
the  costs  and  benefits  Involved  In  ordering 
the  objectives  and  priorities  of  a  public 
policy  that  wUl  serve  the  best  Interests  of  aU. 

"The  conference  objectives  are  to  docu- 
ment to  the  fuUest  practicable  extent  the 
energy  supply-demand  prospects  of  the 
United  States;  to  set  out  the  facts  that  sug- 
gest a  problem  of  major  national  proportions 
for  the  period  1976-1986  and  beyond;  to 
distinguish  what  factors  must  be  considered 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  energy  requirements; 
to  bring  forcefully  before  the  conferees,  as 
energy  users,  the  Issues  that  will  need  resolu- 
tion If  we  are  to  achieve  a  clean,  economical 
and  secure  energy  supply;  and  to  provide  to 
the  public  a  clear  understanding  of  the  im- 
pact and  tradeoffs  that  He  ahead  In  the  man- 
agement of  our  national  energy  resources." 

PanellsU  will  Include  representatives  of 
government.  Industry  and  organizations  di- 
rectly concerned  with  protection  and  Im- 
provement of  the  environment. 

The  National  WUdllfe  Federation  will  be 
represented.  So  wlU  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Producers  of  oil,  gas  aad  coal 
and  distributors  of  energy  will  speak. 

This  conference,  we  hope  and  expect,  wUl 
be  one  at  which  participants  will  listen  to 
each  other  and  look  to  the  common  good  of 
all  the  people. 

It  shoiUd  be  an  antidote  for  some  o.  the 
shouting  that  has  been  done  and  still  Is  being 
done  about  "energy  versus  environment." 

As  Dr.  William  M.  Laird,  director  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute's  Committee 
on  Exploration,  has  said,  enormous  amounts 
of  energy  are  needed  Just  to  clean  up  the 
environment,  "as  well  as  to  maintain  our 
present  standard  of  living." 

Sharing  with  the  states  of  revenues  from 
federal  offshore  lands  Is  becoming  a  more 
and  more  Important  part  of  the  picture. 
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consider  the  services  of  this  Institution  an 
essential  and  rightful  privilege  we  have 
earned  and  are  entitled  to. 

I  remain  very  concerned  about  this 
situation  and  certainly  endorse  this  res- 
olution, and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 


April  18,  1972 


April  18,  1972 
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SAVE  ST.  ALBANS  NAVAL 
HOSPITAL 


OHIO  AND  BOY  SCOUTING 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NKW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  meet- 
ing on  January  18,  1972,  of  the  Retired 
Officers  Association,  Knickerbocker 
Chapter,  an  organization  of  over  500  re- 
tired officers  of  all  services  up  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  and  admiral,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  regard- 
ing the  rumored  closing  of  the  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hospital  by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Be  It  resolved  that  we  view  with  great  con- 
cern the  rumored  closing  of  the  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hoepltal.  We  deem  Its  services  to  be  In- 
valuable to  us  and  o\u'  families,  as  they  are 
no  doubt,  to  the  thousands  of  other  retired 
personnel  and  their  dependents  In  the  met- 
ropolitan area.  The  closing  of  this  hospital 
would  cause  Irreparable  barm  to  all  of  iw  who 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF  OHIO 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Boy 
Scouting  has  long  been  a  proud  heritage 
in  this  coimtry  and  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  developing  responsible  young  men  who 
are  able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  this 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues certain  information  on  the  Boy 
Scouting  programs  in  Ohio. 

Ohio  provides,  of  course,  a  location  for 
important  national  and  regional  Scout- 
ing events  and  meetings.  As  one  example, 
in  this  past  July,  Cincinnati  served  as  a 
center  for  regional  training  in  the  \ise  of 
the  Scouting  paraprofessional — a  new 
Scouting  concept.  But  Ohio  has  made  its 
largest  contribution  to  the  Scout  move- 
ment through  its  people  who  serve  as 
leaders  of  the  movement. 

Five  men  from  Ohio  serve  on  the  BSA 
executive  board.  Dwight  J.  Thomson  of 
Cincinnati,  director  and  special  assist- 
ant to  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Plywood- 
Champion  Papers,  Inc.,  has  served  since 
1962.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Foimdation  for  International  Scouting. 
Jeffrey  L.  Lazarus  of  Cincinnati,  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  board  of  the  John 
Shillito  Co.,  has  served  since  1956.  Ed- 
ward L.  Kohnle,  chairman  emeritus  of 
the  Monarch  Marking  System  Co.  in 
Dayton,  has  served  since  1953.  John  R. 
Donnell  of  Findlay,  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  the  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  has 
served  since  1953. 

Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Lazarus,  Mr. 
Kohnle,  and  Mr.  Donnell  have  received 
scouting's  three  highest  awards:  the 
Silver  Beaver,  Silver  Antelope,  and  Sil- 
ver Buffalo.  Lastly,  Walter  L.  Lingle,  Jr., 
of  Cincinnati  has  served  since  1954  and 
is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Foundation  for 
International  Scouting.  Mr.  Lingle.  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  of  the  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.,  has  received  the  Silver 
Beaver  and  the  Silver  Buffalo  Awards  for 
his  distinguished  service  to  boyhood. 

The  two  men  serving  on  the  BSA  ad- 
visory council  are  E.  J.  Thomas  of  Akron 
and  Oliver  P.  Bolton  of  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Thomas,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  coimcil  for  7  years  and  is  a 
former  BSA  executive  board  member, 
serving  for  14  years.  For  his  service  to 
scouting  and  to  boyhood,  he  has  been 
presented  with  the  Silver  Antelope  and 
Silver  Buffalo  Awards.  Mr.  Bolton,  asso- 
ciated with  Prescott,  Merrill.  Turben  & 
Co..  and  an  ex-Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  was  also  a  member 
of  the  BSA  executive  board.  He  was 


presented  with  the  Silver  Beaver  and 
Silver  Antelope  Awards. 

Two  men  from  Ohio  are  regional  exec- 
utive committee  vice  chairmen.  They 
are  Morris  B.  Martin  of  Springfield  and 
Paul  H.  Pheiffer  of  Sandusky.  Reuben 
Hitchcock,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland  was  chair- 
man in  region  4  for  the  promotional 
efforts  for  the  XIII  World  Jamboree  in 
Japan.  Last  year  the  Silver  Antelope,  for 
service  to  boyhood  on  a  regional  level, 
was  awarded  to  William  H.  Graham  of 
Gallon,  Judge  Perry  B.  Jackson  of  Cleve- 
land, Walter  C.  Langsam  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Joseph  A.  Meek  of  Akron. 

Scouting's  contributions  to  Ohio  are 
typified  by  its  program  to  Save  Our 
American  Resources.  On  just  the  1  day, 
June  5  of  this  year — Scouting  Keep 
America  Beautiful  Day — 10,000  adults 
and  60  Scouts  collected  1,200  tons  of 
litter,  spruced  up  15,000  acres  of  park- 
lands,  and  cleaned  up  2,700  miles  of 
State  highways  and  rivers.  This  part  of 
the  complete  program  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfxil  that  the  BSA  Executive  Board 
has  extended  Project  SOAR  for  another 
year. 

Operation  Reach  is  Scouting's  ap- 
proach to  the  drug  abuse  problem. 
Begun  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as 
a  pilot  program  in  a  few  areas,  Opera- 
tion Reach  is  now  being  instituted 
throughout  Ohio  and  the  rest  of  the 
countrs'. 

The  Scout  coimcils  in  Ohio  maintain 
38  camps,  which  cover  more  than  15,000 
acres.  Last  year  41,000  Scouts  and  Ex- 
plorers participated  in  long-term  camp- 
ing at  these  camps.  The  camps  addi- 
tionally hosted  1,173  disadvantaged 
non-Scouts.  From  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Scouts  and  Explorers  come  to  use 
70  camping  facilities  and  historic  trails 
in  the  Buckeye  State  and  are  part  of  the 
BSA  National  Campways  tour  program. 
Ohio's  23  Scout  coimcils  serve  a  total 
boy  membership  of  232,000.  Included 
are,  as  of  the  first  of  this  year,  12,000 
young  adults  in  Exploring,  97,000 
Scouts,  and  123,000  Cub  Scouts.  Work- 
ing with  these  youths  are  80,000  adult 
volunteers  and  a  professional  staff  of 
231. 

But  Scouting  in  Ohio  provides  not 
just  quantity,  but  quality  as  well.  Scout- 
ing's Honor  Medal  for  llfesaving  at  the 
risk  of  one's  own  life  went  last  year  to 
Eagle  Scout  Bruce  Lamberson,  age  16, 
troop  15,  sponsored  by  the  Plymouth 
Church  of  Shaker  Heights,  and  Eagle 
Scout  David  Potter,  age  17,  of  troop  186, 
sponsored  by  Saint  Johns  Lutheran 
Church  of  Columbus. 

All  in  all,  Ohio  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  valuable  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America;  as  Scouting  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  valuable  to  the  State  of 
Ohio. 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 


rine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  Mr.  O.  R. 
Strackbein,  president  of  the  Nationwide 
Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy,  tes- 
tified on  H.R.  12324,  to  amend  the  Cargo 
preference  Act  on  oil  quota  Imports. 

Mr.  Strackbein  makes  a  contribution 
toward  an  imderstanding  of  the  problem 
of  maintaining  a  viable  U.S.  Merchant 
Fleet  and  I  would  like  to  share  his  tes- 
timony with  other  Members  of  Congress. 
His  statement  follows: 
THE  Amebican  Mekchant  Marine:  Extkkme- 
LT  Endanqkbkd  Sfsciss 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

OF  NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1972 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
hearings  before  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 


The  American  public  Is  properly  concerned 
about  the  preservation  of  certain  species  of 
the  animal  world.  We  read  much  alwut  the 
imminent  extinction  of  the  bald  eagle,  the 
great  western  condor,  the  sperm  whale,  the 
irlzzly  bear  and  other  species  regarded  as  eco- 
logically valuable  and  worthy  of  preservation. 
The  American  merchant  marine  Is  threat- 
ened with  extinction  no  less  surely  and  re- 
lentlessly than  the  animal  species  that  are 
finding  svuTTlval  more  difficult  year  after  year 
because  of  the  encroachment  of  clvUlzaUon. 
The  conditions  of  competition  under  which 
our  merchant  marine  operates  are  no  less 
onerous  and  no  less  threatening  to  survival 
than  those  faced  by  the  animal  species  that 
give  us  concern. 

If  the  animal  species  about  the  survival  of 
which  we  are  concerned  are  really  to  survive 
we  must  create  the  conditions  that  will  assure 
their  survival.  If  our  merchant  marine  Is  to 
survive  we  are  equally  obliged  to  create  the 
conditions  necessary  for  Ito  survival.  Present 
conditions  do  not  augur  well  tor  such  a 
result. 

We  have  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  thla 
country  to  Indict  an  Industry  for  Inefficiency 
IX  It  cannot  compete  with  foreign  rivals. 
Even  If  we  ourselves,  the  public,  by  legisla- 
tion or  otherwise  load  onerous  handicaps  on 
an  industry  we  expect  It  nevertheless  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  rivals  that  are  not  Blmllarly 
burdened.  It  may  Indeed  be  true  that  the 
burdens  we  have  laid  on  ovir  Industry  Is 
Justified,  or  at  least  la  so  regarded  by  the 
electorate.  This  fact  does  nothing,  however, 
to  sharpen  the  competitive  edge  of  any  In- 
dustry if  its  foreign  competitors  do  not  carry 
an  equal  or  slmUar  burden. 

There  has  spread  in  the  public  mind  the 
Idea  that  American  Industry  la  no  longer  as 
dynamic,  as  eager  to  overcome  obstacles  and 
as  ambitious,  If  you  please,  as  In  the  past. 
There  may  be  some  truth  In  the  Indictment; 
but  the  quality  of  Incentive  may  have  as 
much  to  do  as  anything  else  vrtth  any  decline 
In  that  respect.  If  domestic  shipping  Is  In- 
efficient how  do  we  explain  the  efficiency  of 
our  foreign  flag  vessels  that  often  operate 
imder  the  same  management?  Are  the  opera- 
tors suddenly  transformed  when  they  operate 
under  a  foreign  flag?  If  our  Industry  as  a 
whole  kas  become  slack,  lack-lustre  or  even 
lazy,  how  do  we  explain  the  profitable  opera- 
tion of  the  numerous  enterprises  that  have 
been  built  In  recent  decades  through  »80 
billion  m  direct  private  American  Investment 
abroad? 

No  I    American   Industry,   be   It   shipping, 
mining   or   manufacturing,    unquestionably 
still  responds  when  the  outlook  for  profits  Is 
sustained  by  foresight  and  Informed  calcula- 
tion. When,  however,  the  odds  are  so  obvi- 
ously negative  that  venture  capital  would 
be  lost,  the  Incentive  necessary  as  motiva- 
tion Is  gone.  Then  apparent  apathy  seizes 
our  entrepreneurs.   The   deciding   factor   is 
really  then  a  matter  of  degree  of  negative 
probabilities.  If  these  are  overwhelming,  stag- 
nation win  unquestionably  follow.  If  the  out- 
look, though  cloudy,  still  offers  some  hope, 
some  ventiire  capital  will  come  forward,  but 
not  In  torrents.  The  brighter  the  outlook,  the 
freer  will  be  the  flow  of  Investment  capital. 
Saying  this  Is,  of  course,  not  to  reveal 
some  hidden  truth.  Tet  It  Is  necessary  to  say 
It  In  reply  to  the  Indictments  constantly 


aimed  at  American  Industrlee  that  face 
ruinous  Import  competition.  Among  theee 
Industries  our  merchant  marine  Is  perhaps 
Exhibit  No.  1  m  point  of  naked  exposure  to 
foreign  competition. 

Other  industries  may  have  some  marginal 
offset  through  a  tariff  on  Imports.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  American  market  lies  Inland 
from  ports  of  entry.  Freight  charges  on  Im- 
ported goods  moving  to  markets  lying  at 
varying  distance  from  the  ports  of  entry 
offer  further  competitive  Insulation.  In  some 
instances  the  heavy  costs  of  moving  Imported 
goods  far  Inland  vlrtuaUy  delivers  the  market 
to  domestic  producers.  Does  that  fact  make 
such  Industries  less  efficient? 

Ships  do  not  pass  through  our  customs  and 
there  Is  no  tariff  on  the  service  they  render 
even  If  they  operate  under  a  foreign  flag. 
Therefore,  to  repeat,  If  the  cost  of  shipbuild- 
ing m  American  yards  Is  higher  than  In  for- 
eign yards  there  is  no  tariff  and  no  Inland 
freight  charge  to  act  as  an  offset.  If  the  cost 
of  ship  operation  is  higher  on  American  ships 
than  the  foreign,  again,  there  Is  no  offset. 
The  competitive  confrontation  with  foreign 
shipping  is  flat-footed.  There  Is  no  cushion, 
no  Insulation. 

If  the  higher  costs  of  American  shipping 
arise  from  the  operation  of  national  policy, 
such  as  wage  and  hour  laws,  obligatory  col- 
lective bargaining.  Insistence  on  higher 
standards  of  living.  In  terms  of  space  per  crew 
member,  food,  sanitation,  safety,  etc..  the  re- 
sulting competitive  weakness  of  the  shipping 
enterprises  U  not  their  responslbUlty;  and  It 
Is  an  unfair  Indictment  to  lay  the  blame  on 
them. 

The  subsidies  authorized  by  Congress,  both 
for   ship   construction   and   ship   operation, 
have  been  voted  In  recognition  of  the  gaping 
cost-differential  referred  to.  It  U  often  said 
that    subsidization    Itself    leads    to    com- 
placency and  promotes  Indolence.  While  this 
contention  appears  to  be  logical  It  Is  solidly 
refuted  by  the  amazing  Increase  In  produc- 
tivity recorded  by  our  agriculture  under  the 
system  of  price  support  that  has  been  In  ef- 
fect over  36  years.  In  point  of  Increasing 
productivity  our  agriculture  has  well  out- 
stripped manufacturing  Indvistry  as  measured 
by  output  per  man-hour.  An  assured  financial 
return  might  Indeed  produce  the  opposite  ef- 
fect if  the  Income  coiUd  not  be  increased  by 
additional  effort.  The  record  of  rising  pro- 
ductivity of  our  agriculture  clearly  demon- 
strates  that   an   assvired   Income   combined 
with  the  possibility  of  enharuHTig  it  If  meth- 
ods of  production  are  Improved  and  greater 
effort  put  forth,  far  from  productlng  Indif- 
ference or  Idleness,  boosts  output  and  pro- 
ductivity. What  has  this  record  of  our  agri- 
cultural program  to  do  with  merchant  marine 
policy?  We  shall  see. 

It  Is  Indeed  the  policy  of  this  country  to 
maintain  a  merchant  marine  that  is  able  to 
carry  100%  of  coastwise  cargo  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  Its  foreign  commerce.  This 
policy,  Imbedded  In  law,  was  reaffirmed  In 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  Moreover, 
appropriations  have  been  voted  by  Congress 
designed  to  Inaugurate  the  Implementation 
of  the  policy. 

Yet.  the  fact  Is  that  capital  Is  not  rushing 
into  the  void.  Venture  capital  should  not  be 
regarded  as  over-tlmld  If  It  foresees  chilling 
competitive  realities.  Foreign  costs  of  ship- 
building have  averaged  less  than  half  of  our 
costs;  and  the  same  Is  true  of  ship  operation. 
An  average,  of  course,  conceals  both  the 
costs  that  run  above  and  below  the  average. 
This  means  that  foreign  builders  and  opera- 
tors whose  costs  are  even  below  the  average 
of  45-50%  of  our  costs  are  hidden  among  our 
competitors. 

If  we  seek  an  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  the  response  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers to  governmental  Incentive  payments, 
on  the  one  band  and  that  of  our  merchant 
marine,  on  the  other,  we  have  only  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  ooUateral  legislative  or 
admlnUtratlve  measures  that   accompanied 
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the  agricultural  subsidies.  The  subsidy  of 
shipbuilding  and  ship  operation  Itself  falls 
far  short  of  the  support  that  was  and  Is  ex- 
tended not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to  other 
segments  of  our  economy. 

The  agriculture  program  of  price  support, 
acreage  virlthdrawal  and  soU  conservation, 
was  accompanied  by  very  restrictive  Import 
quotas  on  wheat,  wheat  flour,  raw  cotton, 
sugar,  dairy  products  and  other  items.  Wheat 
and  wheat  flour  imports  were  limited  to  lees 
than  1  %  of  domestic  production.  Raw  cotton 
Imports  were  held  to  less  than  5%  of  do- 
mestic production.  Imports  of  dairy  products 
are  similarly  limited.  Meet  of  those  restric- 
tions have  been  Imposed  under  Sec.  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Thus,  In  addition  to  a  guaranteed  price, 
supported  by  payments  from  the  Treasury, 
these  various  crops  were  awarded  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  Amwlcan  market. 

Our  merchant  marine.  It  Is  true,  enjoys 
100%  of  our  coastwise  trade;  but  on  the 
seaward  side  there  Is  nothing  other  than 
limited  cargo  preferences  that  reserves  a 
percentage  share  of  our  export  trade  to  our 
merchant  marine.  In  other  words  there  Is  no 
counterpart  to  the  Import  quotas  on  agri- 
cultural products  which  reserve  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  market  for  our  dMneetlc  pro- 
ducers. 

In  the  fleld  of  transportation  other  than 
ocean  shipping  we  encounter  a  monopoly  of 
the  domestic  market  similar  to  that  accord- 
ed   various    agricultural    products    throvigh 
Import  quotas.  Air  transportation,  both  pas- 
senger and  cargo.  Is  reserved  for  American 
airlines.   This   monopoly   represents   a   very 
sharp  difference  In  treatment  of  two  arms 
of    our    extra-territorial    transport    system. 
Railroad   transportation   Is   a    natural    mo- 
nopoly for  domestic  companies.  Even  truck- 
ing is  inunune  to  foreign  competition.  If  air 
traffic  within  this  country  can  properly  be 
reserved  to  American  airlines,  why  cannot 
at  least  a  "substantial"  share  of  ocean  ship- 
ping In  our  Import  and  export  transactions 
also    be    reserved    for    American-flag   ships, 
whether  subsidized  or  not. 

We  may  be  sure  that  our  airlines  would 
soon  fall  to  the  low  level  of  our  merchant 
marine,  which  now  carries  only  approximate- 
ly &%  of  our  total  Import-export  tonnage, 
should  air  transportation  be  opened  without 
restriction  to  foreign  airlines.  In  the  case  of 
the  agricultural  products  enjoying  Import 
quota  reetrlotlons,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  despite  our  price  support  of  agricultural 
products,  our  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  peanut 
growers,  and  or  dairying  would  aJl  be  sub- 
jected to  ruinous  Import  competition  should 
the  Import  quotas  be  lifted.  The  price  sup- 
port of  Itself  would  not  save  them  because 
huge  unsold  stocks  would  burst  out  of  our 
warehouses  with  costly  consequences  to  the 
Treasury. 

For  the  same  reason  our  maritime  subsi- 
dies of  themselves  cannot  rescue  our  mer- 
chant marine. 

Beyond  the  monopoly  of  the  domestic 
market  enjoyed  by  our  airlines,  they  also 
enjoy  considerable  Federal  subsidies.  In  1971 
these  came  to  a  total  of  well  over  $900  mU- 
Uon.  By  comparison  the  ship  operation  sub- 
sidy administered  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration totaled  $277  million  and  the  ship 
construction  subsidy  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reached  a  total  of  $140 
million.  The  two  combined  were  less  than 
half  the  subsidy  to  air  transportation.  (Sta- 
tistical Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1971, 
Table  683,  p.  377).  1971  agricultural  subsi- 
dies were  $5.4  billion,  est.) . 

The  competitive  position  of  our  merchant 
marine  Is  such  today  that  but  for  cargo 
preferences  (mUltary  and  Foreign  Aid  ship- 
ments) our  flag  ships  would  have  only  negli- 
gible cargoes.  If  any.  to  carry.  The  Cargo 
Preference  Act  of  1964  prevented  the  final 
wrecking  of  our  merchant  marine.  However, 
this  preference  Is  minuscule  compared  with 
the    virtual    monopolies    of    the    domestic 
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market  bestowed  on  other  torms  of  trans- 
porUtlon  and  leading  agricultural  products. 

Luckily  In  the  field  of  our  maritime  ac- 
tivity, from  shipbuilding  to  ship  operation, 
we  have  a  solid  stotlstlcal  base  for  our  Judg- 
ments and  conclvislons.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment conducts  surveys  of  actual  costs  both 
of  ship  building  and  ship  operation,  here  and 
abroad.  We  are  not  reduced  to  guessing  or 
theorizing  when  we  speak  of  the  cost  dif- 
ferential of  over  100%.  It  Is  a  fact  of  life; 
and  no  amoimt  of  demagogy  can  hide  the 
truth. 

Moreover,  as  already  said,  the  merchant 
marine,  outside  of  the  subsidy,  enjoys  no 
competitive  cushioning  In  the  form  of  a 
tariff  or  Inland  freight,  such  as  many  other 
Industries  do  enjoy,  albeit  often  to  an  Insuf- 
ficient degree  In  view  of  the  wide  cost- 
differentials  they  also  suffer  In  their  com- 
petitive confrontation  with  foreign  produc- 
ers. 

To  Impugn  the  efficiency  and  vigor  of 
our  Industry  represents  a  gratuitous  and 
baseless  libel.  As  already  observed,  our  agri- 
culture which,  according  to  economic  or 
psychological  theory,  shovUd  have  become 
fat,  complacent  and  Indolent,  under  Federal 
subsidy  and  Import  quota  protection,  has 
proved  the  complete  opposite  to  the  world,  as 
we  have  seen. 

The  upshot  of  the  foregoing  Is  that  H.R. 
12324  which  would  amend  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  by  extending  It  to  50%  of  the 
petroleum  Imported  by  this  country  under 
the  oil  Import  quota  program.  Is  Justified 
on  all  counts  here  considered  and  would 
represent  a  step  toward  removal  of  the 
highly  discriminatory  treatment  that  has 
characterized  our  management  of  the  pub- 
lic aspects  of  the  welfare  of  our  merchant 
marine. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  extension  of 
this  preference  as  proposed  would  bridge  the 
wide  competitive  gap  that  separates  our 
merchant  marine  from  Its  foreign  counter- 
part. To  do  this  will  cost  money  Just  as 
B\u«Iy  as  all  other  desirable  economic  and 
social  objectives  cost  money;  but  very  much 
less  than  many  other  programs  In  the  public 
sector. 

Alternatively  we  could  regain  our  historic 
position  In  moving  world  trade  if  we  should 
repeal  the  laws  that  have  led  to  our  In- 
creased costs.  The  possibility  of  doing  so 
even  if  It  were  desirable  approaches  zero 
as  a  limit.  Therefore,  accepting  the  competi- 
tive consequences  of  our  many  enactments 
that  ndse  costs,  as  fixtures,  we  must  also 
accept  the  consequences  and  stop  making  a 
whipping  boy  out  of  our  merchant  marine 
unless  we  are  bent  on  killing  It.  That  wotUd 
be  In  direct  violation  of  national  policy,  as 
already  noted.  Extension  of  the  cargo  pref- 
erence as  proposed  under  HJt.  12324  would 
represent  appreciable  assistance  and  buy 
time  for  other  and  more  far-reaching  meas- 
ures. The  bill  out  of  equity,  fairness  and 
the  national  Interest,  should  be  enacted. 


DECISIVE  ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA  SURPRISES  HANOI:  WILL 
SPEED  END  OF  WAR 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

our   remaining   txoops   as   their   with- 
drawal continues. 

It  is  less  than  amusing  that  most  of 
the  Democrat  contenders  for  the  Presi- 
dency persist  in  their  criticism  of  the 
President's  Vietnam  policies,  because  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  that 
kind  of  criticism  manifests  the  devisive- 
ness  among  our  population  upon  which 
the  North  Vietnamese  war  effort  has 
been  sustained.  Ironically,  however,  the 
North  Vietnamese  obviously  overrated 
their  propaganda  successes  of  the  past 
when  they  embarked  on  their  massive  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  across  the  De- 
militarized 2k>ne,  because  they  must  have 
felt  sure  their  sanctuaries  In  the  north 
would  continue  to  be  respected  in  com- 
mitting 12  of  their  14  regular  army  divi- 
sions to  the  invasion. 

Frankly,  I  beUeve  the  decisiveness  of 
the  President's  recent  actions  is  the  only 
assurance  our  remaining  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  have  that  their 
orderly  withdrawal  will  be  protected  and 
that  their  very  lives  will  not  be  sacri- 
ficed by  the  likes  of  present-day  war 
antagonists  whose  mealy-mouthed  poli- 
cies would  have  our  men  lay  down  their 
arms  in  surrender  and  become  bunch  of 
sitting  ducks  in  a  Sunday  shooting  gal- 
lery. It  must  indeed  be  puzzling  to  our 
men  still  in  Vietnam,  as  it  is  to  me  and  I 
am  sure  the  large  majority  of  Americans, 
that  the  massive  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam,  including  at- 
tacks on  American  men  and  facilities, 
was  met  with  silence  by  the  very  same 
Individuals  who  now  characterize  our 
response  as  a  dangerous  escalation  of 
the  war. 

Perhaps  the  shallowness  of  that  posi- 
tion is  now  revealed  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  will  no  longer  lure  them  into 
the  false  sense  of  security  they  have 
evidently  relied  upon  in  calling  the  shots 
so  far.  The  language  of  decisive  action  Is 
something  about  which  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  meaning. 

Whereas  the  "peace"  talks  at  Psois 
have  long  been  acknowledged  as  a  prop- 
aganda forum  serving  only  the  inter- 
ests of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  it  is  now  a  curious  turn  of 
events  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
begging  to  begin  the  talks  again  in 
earnest.  This,  I  shoxild  think,  Is  evidence 
of  the  strategic  part  the  talks  have 
played  in  the  overaU  conduct  of  the 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  As  the 
President  said  last  January,  in  disclos- 
ing the  secret  negotiations  with  the  North 
Vietnamese: 

If  the  enemy  wants  peace.  It  will  have  to 
recognize  the  Important  difference  between 
settlement  and  surrender. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NXW  JXXSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intense 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam — including 
the  strategic  Port  of  Haiphong  and  mili- 
tary targets  near  Hsuioi — over  the  week- 
end should  not  surprise  anyone  and,  in 
fact,  it  Bhould  be  welcomed  as  the  kind 
of  decisive  action  that  will  quicken  the 
end  of  the  war  and  insure  the  safety  of 


THE  FARMER  AS  THE  GOOD  GUY 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
and  controversy  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  food  prices.  Fortu- 
nately   the    Secretary    of    Agriculture, 


Hon.  Earl  Butz,  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution in  the  way  of  explaining  the 
farmers'  position.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  he  wrote 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
April  15, 1972.  Those  who  are  so  anxious 
to  blame  the  farmer  for  the  high  cost  of 
food  should  read  this  and  realize  how 
little  he  contributes  to  the  problem.  The 
article  follows: 

The  Farmer  as  the  Good  Otty 
(By  Earl  L.  Butz) 

Washinoton. — So  yoiir  food  Is  costing  you 
more  these  days.  Isn't  It?  And  you  know  why. 
It's  those  farmers  who  are  pushing  their 
prices  higher  and  who  are  grabbing  an  ever 
bigger  chunk  of  your  hard-earned  family 
income,  right? 

Wrong. 

Food  prices  have  gone  up.  And  farmers 
are  getting  more.  It  was  recently  reported 
on  one  of  the  national  television  networks — 
with  the  usual  barely  concealed  tone  o£  de- 
spair— that  beef  cattle  prices  have  reached 
the  level  of  twenty  years  ago.  Can  that  be 
right — Just  up  to  levels  of  twenty  years  ago? 

True. 

The  rancher  Is  getting  the  same  price  for 
his  beef  that  he  was  getting  twenty  years 
ago.  What  other  products  that  the  average 
family  buys  are  only  now  reaching  the  1952 
price  level?  "But,"  you  say,  "I'm  not  buying 
beef  at  1952  price  levels.  Beef  costs  me  more— 
quite  a  bit  more — at  the  store."  Right  again. 
Let's  see  both  why  food  Is  costing  more  and 
why  It  Isn't  even  hl^ier: 

As  everybody  knows,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive antidotes  to  high  prices  of  anything  is  to 
Increase  productivity.  The  National  Produc- 
tivity Commission  has  singled  farmers  out 
out  of  their  record  on  productivity : 

A  man-hour  of  work  on  the  farm  is  pro- 
ducing 3.3  times  more  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  Output  per  man-hour  In  the  in- 
dustrial manufacturing  sphere  is  only  1.6 
times  greater  than  twenty  years  ago.  Thus, 
output  per  man  on  the  farm  Is  increasing 
twice  as  fast  as  It  is  In  the  Industrial  sector. 

In  1951,  one  farm  worker  supplied  sixteen 
people  with  food.  Now  he  produces  enough 
for  51  people — more  than  three  times  as  many 
as  two  decades  ago. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  American 
consiuner  paid  $23  for  food  from  $100  take- 
home  pay.  In  1971  he  spent  $16  from  $100  of 
take-home  pay  for  food,  and  he  will  pay  out 
even  less  this  year.  Nowhere  else  In  the 
world  does  food  take  up  such  a  low  percen- 
tage of  the  consumer  budget. 

These  outstanding  gains  have  been 
achieved  against  some  pretty  difficult  ob- 
stacles for  farmers.  The  pricing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts Is  very  competitive  In  this  country. 
Most  foods  are  perishable  products.  Farmers 
have  to  sell  them  almost  the  day  they  are 
ready.  Farmers  can't  hold  milk  or  eggs  very 
long — even  meat  animals  have  to  go  to 
market  when  they  reach  the  right  weight. 
Farmers  can't  wait  for  higher  prices.  And 
they  are  less  able  to  pass  along  their  costs 
than  other  major  economic  groups.  They 
don't  enjoy  Industry-wide  contracts,  fran- 
chises, patents,  licenses  or  territories,  nor 
do  they  have  the  economic  abUlty  to  force 
higher  prices  and  hold  them. 

Farmers  are  paying  23  times  higher  wage 
rates  now  than  they  were  twenty  yctirs  ago. 

The  level  of  all  prices  that  farmers  pay 
for  all  purchases  has  gone  up  nearly  50  per 
cent  from  twenty  years  ago,  and  farmers' 
total  production  costs  have  nearly  doubled. 
Real  estate  taxes  on  farms  are  3.8  times 
higher  than  they  were  two  decades  ago. 

Indeed,  the  evidence  suggests  that  farmers, 
far  from  getting  too  much  of  the  nationltl 
Income,  are  still  getting  far  too  little. 

Nevertheless,  the  prices  of  many  farm 
products  have  gone  up  lately,  and  many  peo- 
ple are  concerned  about  It.  They  have  a 
right  to  be.  But  they  should  be  directing 
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their  concern  at  the  proper  place.  Check  these 

^^P^  prices  for  food  products  are  up  6 
ner  cent  from  twenty  years  ago.  On  the  other 
[Zxd  wholesale  food  prices  are  up  20  per 
Xt  and  retaU  prices  a  hefty  43  per  cent. 

Farmers  receive  only  38  cents  from  the 
dollar  consumers  soend  for  farm-raised 
food— down  from  49  cents  twenty  years  ago. 

Employes  In  food  marketing  firms  are 
Mtting  2.5  times  higher  wages  than  twenty 
vears  ago;  wages  for  production  workers  In 
ioanufacturlng  Industries  are  2.3  times 
hlKher  than  twenty  years  ago. 

The  American  farmer,  far  from  the  cor- 
norate  landowner  he  Is  sometimes  portrayed 
to  be  Is  a  hardy  and  hard-pressed  family 
farmer  struggling  to  earn  an  Income.  Tlie 
rising  costs  that  are  really  responsible  for 
rising  food  prices  are  In  the  62  cents  of  each 
food  dollar  that  go  to  the  middleman— they 
are  the  truckers,  marketeers,  packagers  and 
retailers  who  operate  between  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  consumer. 

Recently,  one  of  the  leading  labor  leaders 
In  this  coimtry  complained  that  food  prices 
were  going  up,  citing  a  story  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Connally  told  about  paying 
$5  for  two  eggs  in  a  plush  New  York  hotel. 
The  labor  leader  noted  that  those  eggs 
brought  the  farmers  whose  hen  laid  them 
exactly  five  cents.  Maybe  It's  time  he  also 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  neither  the  prices 
of  eggs  in  plush  New  York  hotels  nor  the 
prices  of  anything  else  wlU  stop  rising  untU 
he  and  many  others  who  are  criticizing 
President  Nixon's  economic  program  while 
pressing  for  ever-higher  labor  costs  stop  mak- 
ing them  go  up. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nowned  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Cincinnati  Summer  Opera. 

The  Corbett's  have  also  given  gener- 
ously to  the  Cincinnati  hospitals.  They 
recently  donated  $250,000  to  Cincinnati's 
General  Hospital  for  continued  cancer 

TTPRPA  T  C  h 

At  the  request  of  the  famous  hetirt  sur- 
geon. Dr.  Cooley.  the  Corbett  Founda- 
tion donated  $100,000  to  the  Texas  Heart 
Institute  in  Houston  to  provide  special 
equipment  for  their  emergency  recovery 
room.  ^     ^. 

The  following  article  demonstrates  the 
great  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett 
and  the  contribution  they  are  making  to 
our  city  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Nation: 

Cincinnati:  New  Music  Complex,  U.S. 
Premiere 


NEW  MUSIC  COMPLEX  IN  CINCIN- 
NATI—THE PATRICIA  CORBETT 
PAVILION 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sat- 
urday issue  of  the  Washington  Post  had 
an  article  by  Mr.  Paul  Hume  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  Patricia  Corbett  PavUion  of 
the  University  o"f  Cinciimati's  College 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  opening  of  the  Corbett  Pavilion  Is 
the  most  recent  contribution  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Ralph  Corbett  have  made  to 
the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

In  1967,  the  Corbetts  donated  two 
auditoriums  which  have  brought  their 
contributiMis  to  $5.5  million,  and  have 
created  one  of  the  world's  finest  centers 
for  the  training  of  young  musicians. 

The  Corbetts  were  also  responsible  for 
the  complete  renovation  of  Cincinnati 
Music  Hall  by  donating  $3.5  milUon  in 
matching  grants. 

The  entire  hall  has  been  completely 
renovated  and  the  stage  and  backstage 
area  has  been  prepared  for  the  Cincin- 
nati smnmer  opera. 

In  the  past,  the  Cincinnati  summer 
opera,  which  is  the  oldest  summer  opera 
in  America,  has  performed  in  an  open 
pavilion  at  the  Cincinnati  Zoo.  Now  the 
opera  will  be  able  to  carry  on  its  tradi- 
tion in  the  beautiful  new  music  hall. 

With  the  Corbett  Foundation's  most 
recent  grants,  Cincinnati  Music  Hall  is 
now  the  center  for  both  the  world  re- 


(By  Paul  Hume) 
Cincinnati. — In  what  is  certainly  one  of 
the  loveliest  Intimate  opera  theaters  In  the 
world,  Cincinnati  is  enjoying  this  week  the 
American  premiere  of  "Calllsto,"  by  Frances- 
co Cavalll,  a  Venetian  genius  who  wrote  his 
music  300  years  ago. 

The  opera  production  Is  only  one  of  the 
events  In  a  week  of  dedicatory  programs  cele- 
brating the  opening  of  the  Patricia  Corbett 
Pavilion  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati's 
CoUege  Conservatory  of  Music.  Last  Tues- 
day's ceremonies  Included  a  performance  of 
"The  Martyr,"  by  Carlisle  Floyd,  a  recital  on 
the  handsome  Casavant  organ  that  stands 
against  one  wall  of  the  new  theater,  and 
two  ballets  by  the  Cincinnati  Ballet  Com- 
pany. 

The  opening  of  the  Corbett  PavUlon  In 
Cincinnati,  virtth  Its  superb  faculties,  ex- 
emplifies a  new  reglonta  emphasis  on  opera, 
as  the  art  expands  Into  many  promising  new 
musical  centers  across  the  country. 

The  Pavilion,  built  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$5  million,  Is  a  sttmnlng  complex  housing  a 
400-seat  theater,  facilities  for  dance  training 
and  performance,  and  a  production  shop  for 
set  design  and  building.  It  stands  Just  be- 
yond Corbett  Auditorium  and  Mary  Emery 
Hall,  two  buildings  dedicated  five  years  ago, 
that  house  the  College  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Also  running  more  than  $6  million, 
those  buildings,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Ralph  Corbett  of  this  city,  provide  one  of 
the  finest  centers  In  the  world  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  musicians  In  every  branch  of 
the  art. 

Planned  as  home  for  aU  kinds  of  music 
presentations,  the  Pavilion  Is  an  Ideal  size 
for  Intimate  opera,  dance  of  every  era.  cham- 
ber music  and  many  other  musical  forms.  Set 
In  a  hoUow,  Its  buUdlngs,  placed  fanwlse  are 
surrounded  by  multi-level,  landscaped 
plazas,  designed  for  outdoor  concerts  as  well 
as  student  recreation. 

In  the  theater,  concrete  walls  are  broken 
up  into  myriad  reflecting  surfaces  by  slightly 
raised,  abstract  designs.  The  stage  Is  mod- 
erately thrust  Into  the  house  whose  seats  are 
on  a  sharp  rise  that  gives  perfect  sight  and 
sound  to  each  one. 

The  whole  thing  Is  a  striking  tribute  to  Its 
designer,  Ming  Cho  Lee  of  New  York  City. 
The  stage  facilities  easUy  -handle  the  de- 
mands of  CavaUl's  grand  baroque  conven- 
tions. 

"Las  Calllsto,"  as  Its  Italian  original  had  It, 
was  revived  In  that  language  at  England's 
Glyndebotime  Festival  In  1970.  This  week's 
four  performances  at  the  Corbett  PavUlon 
mark  the  first  time  for  It  In  this  country 
and  Its  first  production  In  English  anywhere. 
As  Washington  knows  from  the  Opera  So- 
ciety's recent  performances  of  CavalU's 
"L'Ormlndo,"  operas  of  this  era  ask  for  su- 
perb vocal  art  concealed  In  a  generally  quiet 
pastoral  style.  Interrupting  the  quiet  from 
time  to  time  are  angry  outbursts,  and  bu- 
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morotis  episodes  in  what  today  seem  a  naive 
manner,  but  one  that  was,  origlnaUy,  a  high- 
ly sophisticated  affair. 

In  the  Pavilion's  deep  orchestra  pit,  con- 
ductor Carmon  Deleone,  an  assistant  con- 
ductor with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony, 
turned  In  a  masterful  account.  His  student 
orchestra  Included  two  large  harpsichords, 
and  harp,  plus  the  usual  winds  and  strings 
of  the  period,  supplemented  by  the  organ, 
superbly  played  In  total  darkness — to  avoid 
light  distracting  to  the  audience — by  Sylvia 
Plyler. 

The  entire  production  was  a  student  affair, 
with  sets  and  costumes  designed  and  built 
there,  and  dancers,  chorus,  and  soloists  all 
from  the  Conservatory.  Cavalll  asks  today's 
singers  for  technical  feats  with  which  they 
have  little  acquaintance  and  no  experience. 
By  and  large  the  singing  was  adequate  to 
give  a  clear  Idea  of  how  the  music  shotild  go, 
without  coming  very  close  to  real  art  or 
vocal  style. 

The  English  trsmslatlon,  handsomely  done 
by  Geoffrey  Dunn,  was  clearly  projected  In 
every  case,  so  that  the  audience  could  enjoy 
the  wit,  often  biting,  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  naughty  episode  from  Ovid. 

Thanks  to  the  munificence  of  the  Corbetts, 
the  Cincinnati  College  Conservatory  now  has 
magnificent  facilities  of  all  kinds  to  offer 
its  students  opportunities  to  achieve  com- 
plete command  of  the  musical  arts.  If  It  all 
works  out  well,  this  city  could  become  one 
of  the  great  world  centers  for  the  entire  art. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
AT  PPC 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NEW   RAMPSRIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration's  policy  to  aflford  equal 
opportxmity  to  women  as  well  as  minor- 
ity groups  is  producing  results.  At  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Chairman  John 
Nassikas,  the  number  of  women  in  pro- 
fessional and  technical  positions  has  ris- 
en by  more  than  60  percent  and  naa- 
technical  by  11  percent. 

A  recent  column  by  Edith  Roosevelt 
appearhig  in  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Un- 
ion-Leader describes  in  some  detfiil  these 
creditable  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Nas- 
sikas at  FPC,  who,  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
writes,  merits  commendation  for  his  en- 
lightened persormel  policies. 

The  article  follows: 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITI  AT  FPC 

(By  Edith  K.  Roosevelt) 
Washinoton.— The  principle  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  women  In  government  Is  being 
unobtrusively  Implemented  at  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  John  N.  Nassikas  of  Manchester,  N.H. 

FPC  personnel  records  show  that  since 
Nassikas  took  office,  there  has  been  during  a 
two-and-one  half  year  period  an  unprece- 
dented mcrease  of  66  per  cent  In  the  number 
of  women  employed.  The  Increase  has  been 
speclficaUy  In  the  professional  and  technical 
categories.  Including  the  better  paid  posi- 
tions where  women  are  usually  hired  or  pro- 
moted only  in  token  nimibers. 

Between  Atig.  1,  1969  and  Jan.  1,  1972,  the 
total  number  of  women  at  the  PPC  In  all 
categories  rose  from  326  to  360,  an  approxi- 
mately 11  per  cent  Increase.  At  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  women  In  professional  and 
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technical  positions  at  the  FPC  rose  from  68 
to  111,  an  increase  of  more  than  67  per  cent 
or  by  two  thirds. 

The  total  nvunber  of  FPC  employees  was 
1,093  on  Aug.  1,  1961,  as  compared  with 
1,099  as  of  Jan.  1  of  this  year.  Thus,  the  num- 
ber of  women  employees  have  Increased  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  male  employees 
whUe  the  total  number  of  employees  has 
been  approximately  constant. 

"I'm  not  giving  women  any  special  treat- 
ment." Nasslkas  said  when  questioned  about 
the  change.  "This  would  be  patronizing.  All 
I've  been  doing  Is  simply  allowing  women  to 
compete  In  this  coimtry,  quite  a  few  get 
hired  and  promoted  strictly  on  their  merits." 

Who  are  the  women  In  professional  posi- 
tions In  the  FPC?  They  Include  lawyers,  fi- 
nancial analysts,  public  utilities  and  en- 
vironmental specialists  and  statistical  assist- 
ants. 

Diverse  In  backgrounds  and  specialties,  the 
professional  women  at  the  FPC.  which  this 
correspondent  met,  all  agree  on  one  thing: 
They  had  been  given  an  equal  opportunity 
to  compete  and  they  enjoyed  their  work. 

Susan  Thomas  Shepherd,  at  the  age  of  30, 
makes  a  salary  of  $22,000-a-year  as  an  attor- 
ney In  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

With  long  blonde  hair  and  wearing  a 
leather  mlnl-sklrt,  she  has  the  "with  It" 
appearance  of  a  fashion  designer  or  even  a 
movie  starlet  rather  than  the  trial  lawyer  In 
a  technical  field  that  she  Is. 

Yet.  according  to  FPC  Executive  Director 
Webster  P.  Maxson,  "Mrs.  Shepherd  Is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  one  of  the  FPC's 
most  competent  litigators." 

WOMZN    HAVE   ADVANTAGE 

A  young  woman  with  a  great  deal  of 
determination.  Mrs.  Shepherd  recalls  that 
she  resigned  from  her  Job  with  a  Des  Moines 
•  law  firm  five  minutes  after  the  firm  In- 
formed her  that  the  most  she  could  hope 
for  when  she  had  a  law  degree  was  to  be  the 
firm's  head  legal  secretary. 

Fortunately,  she  said,  she  found  more  en- 
lightened   attitudes   elsewhere. 

"Women  lav?yers  are  more  accepted  In  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  country.  In  the  Middle 
West  law  firms  are  afraid  women  have  an  ad- 
vantage," Mrs.  Shepherd  said. 

Does  Mrs.  Shepherd  have  any  recom- 
mendations to  would-be  lady  lawyers  on 
how  to  get  ahead  In  government  or  private 
Industry?" 

"I  think  It's  a  good  Idea  to  find  out  first 
hand  how  offices  are  run  before  you  try  to 
get  a  Job  with  a  law  firm,"  she  replied. 

This  Is  Just  what  Mrs.  Shepherd  did  her- 
self. She  attended  a  trade  school  where  she 
learned  stenography  and.  In  this  way,  was 
able  to  work  her  way  through  both  college 
and  Drake  Law  School.  Her  knowledge  of 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  law  offices  enabled  her, 
on  graduation,  as  a  corporation  council  with 
the  Iowa  State  Commerce  Commission  where 
she  did  both  law  work  and  supervised  cleri- 
cal work. 

As  In  many  modem  marriages  In  which 
both  husband  and  wife  work — her  hus- 
band. Roger,  is  a  research  mathematician 
studying  for  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Mrs.  Shepherd's  husband  does  his 
share  of  the  household  chores  and.  In  par- 
ticular, handles  the  family  budget. 

"I  Just  have  a  check  book  and  a  handful 
of  credit  cards,"  Mrs.  Shepherd  said.  "My 
husband  does  all  the  figuring." 

Jdrs.  Ruth  Q.  Van  Cleve  Is  another  at- 
torney who  has  found  that  the  FPC  Is  glad 
to  use  her  outstanding  talents.  She  Is  em- 
ployed In  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  as 
Special  assistant  to  the  Commission.  Her 
$30,701 -a-year  Job  Involves  working  with 
the  Commissioners  and  preparing  formal 
Commission  opinions  and  decisions.  For- 
merly Director,  Office  of  Territories  at  the 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  Mrs.  Van  Cleve, 
received  the  Federal  Woman's  Award  In  1966. 
Mrs.  Van  Cleve  was  hired  by  Nasslkas  late 
In  1969  becavise  he  was  impressed  by  her 
qualifications  and  reputation.  Before  her  ar- 
rival at  the  FPC,  her  Job  was  formally  con- 
tested by  two  male  attorneys  at  the  FPC  who 
wanted  the  position,  but  Nasslkas  ruled  that 
Mrs.  Van  Cleve  should  have  the  Job. 

NO    OISCBIMINATION 

"Discrimination?  I  never  found  any,"  said 
Mrs.  Van  Cleve.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  since 
women  In  good  Jobs  are  still  a  novelty,  the 
men  tend  to  listen  to  you  at  meetings  since 
you  are  something  of  a  ciu-loslty." 

A  mother  of  three  school-age  children. 
Mrs.  Van  Cleve,  is  married  to  another  attor- 
ney. She  says  that  she  and  her  hvisband, 
Harry  Van  Cleve,  "like  to  discuss  our  law 
work  together." 

The  Van  Cleves  divide  the  household  work 
along  traditional  lines  with  Mrs.  Van  Cleve 
doing  the  "fuss  work — the  shopping  and  tak- 
ing the  children  to  their  dental  appoint- 
ments." 

"He  prefers  the  big  picture,"  she  said, 
"such  as  painting  the  walls  of  our  home.  He 
also  takes  responsibility  for  our  share  of  com- 
munity activities." 

Her  life  style  differs  from  that  of  Mrs. 
Shepherd  In  that,  she  said,  "It's  me  that 
handles  all  the  money  matters.  My  husband 
doesn't  like  to  spend  money." 

The  Van  Cleves  own  a  house  In  Fairfax 
County,  Va.  Both  enjoy  gardening. 

The  FPC's  Miss  Mary  Kldd  has  a  different 
background  than  the  other  two  In  that  she 
started  at  the  bottom  with  the  FPC — as  a 
$2.S00-a-year  clerk  in  1946.  Today,  Miss  Kldd 
Is  making  about  $22,000  as  an  assistant  to  the 
secretary  of  the  FPC.  an  office  responsible 
for  the  orderly  processing  of  all  matters  com- 
ing before  the  Commission  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  The 
office  also  serves  as  liaison  between  industry 
representatives  and  FPC  staff  members. 

Nasslkas  took  a  personal  Interest  In  Miss 
Kldd  after  having  been  impressed  by  her  ef- 
ficiency and  competence  In  his  contacts  with 
her.  When  her  present  Job  became  vacant,  on 
Nasslkas'  Inlatlve,  she  was  Jumped  to  a  high- 
er grade  with  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conmnlsslon. 

Miss  Kldd  has  this  advice  to  yoiing  girls 
wanting  to  climb  their  way  up  the  executive 
ladder : 

"You  have  to  be  willing  to  apply  yourself 
and  to  do  more  than  is  required  of  you." 

Even  In  her  time  off  the  Job,  Miss  Kldd 
was  preparing  herself  for  a  better  position. 
Working  days  at  the  Commission,  she  at- 
tended George  Washington  University  for 
several  years  imtll  she  got  her  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree. 

But  there  are  rewards  when  you  finally 
make  It  up  the  executive  ladder — both  pro- 
fessional and  personal.  As  a  single  woman, 
Miss  Kldd's  hobby  Is  foreign  travel  and  meet- 
ing people  from  all  over  the  world. 

WnXINO  TO  LISTEN 

Miss  Kldd  was  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Evening  Group  of  Welcome  to  Washington, 
an  International  social  organization  dedi- 
cated to  building  friendships  across  inter- 
national boundaries.  When  she  goes  to  for- 
eign countries  on  her  vacation,  she  visits  the 
many  Interesting  friends  that  she  has  made 
In  this  way. 

What  do  these  women  employees  think  of 
Nasslkas  as  a  boss?  Interviewed  separately, 
all  of  them  singled  out  his  one  quality: 

"He's  always  willing  to  listen." 

A  man  with  an  open  mind — who  considers 
each  person  as  an  individual  and  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  or  she  can  produce — this 
description  fits  the  FPC  Chairman.  It  goes 
a  long  way  towards  explaining  the  enlight- 
ened personnel  policies  which  prevail  at  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 
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CARGO  THEFT— A  NATIONAL 
DISGRACE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day on  the  House  floor,  I  made  comments 
on  a  television  documentary  that  pointed 
out  the  magnitude  of  the  cargo  theft 
problem  facing  this  Nation.  I  would  like 
to  follow  up  my  floor  statement  by  in- 
serting for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers an  article  written  by  Gen.  Benja- 
min O.  Davis.  This  article  appeared  in 
the  March  20  edition  of  TraflSc  World. 
General  Davis  is  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs  at  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  I  salute 
General  Davis  and  DOT  for  the  efforts 
that  they  have  made  toward  organizing 
and  coordinating  the  actions  of  Govern- 
ment, industry,  and  labor  to  control  car- 
go theft. 

The  article  follows: 

Government  Action  Mat  Help  But  Indus- 
try AND  Labor  Hold  Final  Solution  to 
Cargo  Theft  Crisis 

(By  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary  for  Safety  and  Consumer  AfTain, 
Department  of  Transportation) 
America's  distribution  system  has  a  costly 
Achilles'    tendon.   Its   weakness   Is  theft — a 
weakness  that  has  resulted  In  an  estimated 
$1.5  bUllon  in  losses  through  cargo  theft  and 
pUferage  in  1970. 

Obviously,  current  security  measures  de- 
signed to  detect  and  prevent  these  crimes  of 
theft  and  pilferage  fire  Inadequate.  So  the 
vicious  circle  of  higher  Insurance  premiuois. 
higher  prices  for  the  consumer  and  increas- 
ing confidence  among  criminals  has  resulted. 
We  all  know  that  goods  In  transit  are  vul- 
nerable to  theft.  But  at  the  D^artment  of 
Transportation,  we  believe  that  goods  are 
only  as  vulnerable  as  people,  like  you  and  me, 
aUow  them  to  be.  We  also  believe  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of 
regrets.  And  we  are  concerned  enough  about 
the  problems  of  cargo  theft  and  pilferage  to 
back  up  our  words  with  action. 

Cargo  theft  Is  a  problem  that  demands 
action  and  concerted  action  by  government, 
labor  and  Industry  now.  We  cannot  afford  to 
and  will  not  wait  for  even  greater  drains  on 
our  economy  from  this  Invidious  threat  be- 
fore we  act. 

Our  first  action  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  to  co-^onsor  a  series  of 
conferences  on  cargo  security  in  June  and 
July  1971  with  the  Transportation  Associa- 
tion of  America  designed  to  highlight  the 
magnitude  of  the  proMem  and  to  plan  a 
course  of  action. 

At  the  first  conference,  John  A.  Volpe,  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  accepted  leadership 
for  government  In  dealing  with  cargo  secu- 
rity. He  announced  the  formation  and  Initial 
meeting  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Transportation  Security — the  first  commit- 
tee designed  to  be  a  federal  task  force  for 
combined  effort  In  combatting  crime  In 
transportation.  Poxirteen  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  represented  on  the 
committee  and  I  am  its  chairman. 

The  secretary  also  revealed  the  formation 
of  the  Office  of  Transportation  Security  with- 
in my  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Safety 
and  Consumer  Affairs.  The  office  has  been 
structured  to  provide  leadership  and  counsel 
In  all  phases  of  cargo  security — a  sizeable 
goal.  But  we  are  dedicated  to  that  goal.  We 
accept  the  challenge  of  Improving  cargo 
security. 
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Industry  also  heeded  the  call  to  action 
.t  these  conferences  by  establishing  the 
T^nsportaUon  Industry  Cargo  Security 
CouncU  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Trans- 
Xnrtatlon  AssocUtlon  of  America.  On  this 
immcll,  shippers,  carriers,  freight  forwarders, 
msurers  and  labor  organizations  are  rep- 
resented Thus  two  committees — one  govern- 
ment   one  industry— went  to  work  closing 


tUe  loopholes  that  Invite  theft  and  develop- 
ing deterrents  to  cargo  larceny. 

Soon  alter  the  conferences  ended,  the  De- 
owtment  of  Transportation,  working  closely 
with  these  two  committees,  developed  a  12- 
nart  Cargo  Security  Program.  In  essence,  each 
™rt  of  the  program  highlights  an  area  in 
which  conference  participants  felt  action 
must  be  taken.  Action  committees  have  been 
established  with  working  groups  and  specific 
responslbUltles  for  each  part  of  the  program. 
An  individual,  whose  department  or  agency 
is  represented  on  the  Interagency  commit- 
tee, has  been  selected  to  head  each  of  the  ac- 
tion committees.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion employes  currently  head  seven  of  the 
12  committees,  with  the  Departments  of 
Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Justice,  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  General  Services  Administra- 
tion personnel  heading  the  remainder.  DOT'S 
OtBce  of  Transportation  Security  provides 
support  for  each  program  leader  and  works 
with  them  closely. 

The  12  focal  points  Included  in  the  Cargo 
Security  Program  are: 

Cargo    loss     reporting.     (Department     of 
Transportation) 

Cargo  accountabUlty  and  documentation. 
(Department  of  Transportation) 

Packaging,  labeling,  containers  and  seals. 
(Department  of  Transportation) 

Carrier  liability.  Insurance  and  loss  claims. 
(General  Services  Administration) 

Physical  and  procedural  security  measures. 
(Department  of  Treasury) 

Personnel  security  measures.  (U.S.  Postal 
Service) 

Coordination  of  federal  programs.  (Depart- 
ment of  Transportation) 

Coordination  of  state  and  local  government 
programs.    (Department  of  Transportation) 
Law  enforcement  and  criminal  prosecution. 
(Department  of  Justice) 

Pilot  projects.  (Department  of  TransporU- 
tlon) 

Security  research  and  dissemination  of 
technical  data.  (Department  of  Transporta- 
tion) _. 

Shipper  and  consumer  activities.  (Depart- 
ment of  Commerce) 

This  program  should  give  us  a  handle  on 
the  problem  of  cargo  security,  supply  us  with 
needed  data  and  Identify  areas  susceptible 
to  theft.  Howevei,  recommendations  from 
these  program  studies  will  have  to  be  adopted 
by  industry  and  labor  U  an  effective  program 
of  cargo  security  Is  to  be  realized. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
Cargo  Sectu-lty  Program  Is  the  number  one 
item:  Cargo  loss  r^xartlng:  Due  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  current  reporting  systems,  the 
accurate  dimensions  of  the  cost  of  cargo  theft 
Is  virtually  unknown.  Although  we  all  are 
Indebted  to  Senator  Alan  Bible  and  his  select 
committee  on  small  business  for  providing 
us  to  date  with  dollar  estimates,  an  acc\irate 
breakdown  Is  needed  to  gauge  the  scope  of 
the  problem.  So  we  Initiated  a  study  to  de- 
velop a  imlform  loss  reporting  system.  We 
have  monitored  the  progress  of  the  program 
carefully  and  are  satisfied  with  the  results 
thus  far.  We  expect  to  have  a  report  on  this 
program  available  to  all  carrier  modes  by 
June  30, 1972. 

The  Office  of  Transportation  Security  has 
been  working  also  on  draft  cargo  security 
guidelines — a  review  and  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent protection  systems.  About  1,500  copies 
of  the  draft  report  have  been  distributed  for 
review  by  labor,  Industry  and  government.  We 
expect  this  report  to  be  avaUable  to  all  seg- 


ments   of    the    transportation    Industry   by 
June  1  of  this  year. 

The  Office  of  Transportation  Security  has 
also  implemented  several  pilot  projects.  The 
purpose  of  these  projects  Is  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  procedure  or  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment on  a  cost  effective  ratio.  We  put  tech- 
nology to  work  with  some  promising  resiUts. 
One  east  coast  trucking  company  Installed 
an  electronic  protection  system  using  mo- 
tion sensors,  and  losses  have  dropped  dra- 
matically. There  have  been  no  losses  from 
any  trailer  protected  by  the  system,  although 
there  have  been  several  theft  attempts — one 
of  which  Involved  a  $225,000  lo€id  of  elec- 
tronic equipment.  The  cost  of  the  new  sys- 
tem Is  several  thousand  dollars  less  than  the 
previous  one.  As  a  result  the  company  is  now 
attractive  to  firms  shipping  high  risk  mer- 
ohandlse;  Its  Insurance  rates  are  lower,  and 
higher  earnings  are  predicted. 

Another  example  recently  received  national 
publicity.  A  truck  hijacking  In  New  York 
City  was  prevented  In  a  project  Involving 
truck  marking  and  Identification.  When  a 
marked  truck  was  hijacked,  it  was  spotted 
by  a  police  helicopter  svirvelllance  team  and 
the  hijackers  were  apprehended. 

Secretary  Volpe  didn't  limit  his  efforts  In 
cargo  security  to  setting  up  committees  or 
addressing  conferences.  Recognizing  the  In- 
terdependence of  safety  and  security,  he 
ordered  the  department's  operating  admin- 
istrations to  incorporate  cargo  security  as 
part  of  their  established  safety  functions. 
And  the  administrations  responded. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  Is  now 
establishing  security  programs  at  five  busy 
ports  (Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  and  Seattle)  as  an  experiment 
to  Insure  that  the  latest  and  best  techniques 
are  being  used  to  combat  loss,  theft  and 
pilferage. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  has 
held  seminars  on  cargo  security  for  Its  Bu- 
reau of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Inspectors. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration's 
eight  regional  directors  are  working  closely 
with  the  raUroads  In  Identifying  and  solving 
security  problems.  And  FRA  Is  working  with 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  In  de- 
veloping pUot  projects  to  improve  cargo  se- 
curity. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  with 
a  clvU  aviation  security  program  already  in 
existence,  has  an  office  of  air  transportation 
security  to  deal  with  total  ground  security 
as  well  as  antlhljacklng  efforts. 

Secretary  Volpe  also  wrote  to  each  of  the 
50  governors  In  October,  urging  Immediate 
attention  to  the  problem  of  cargo  security 
at  the  state  level.  He  enlisted  the  support  of 
the  governors  In  earmarking  for  cargo  se- 
curity a  proportionate  share  of  federal  funds 
from  the  Justice  Department's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Agency.  The  Secretary's  let- 
ter was  followed  by  one  from  Harold  Ham- 
mond, president  of  the  Transportation 
Association  of  America,  and  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Industry  Cargo  Security 
Council,  urging  the  governors  to  support  the 
Secretary's  call  to  action.  Over  30  governors 
have  respondea. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency 
also  has  provided  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation with  funds  for  the  writing  and 
publication  of  a  handbook  on  the  relation- 
ship of  organized  crime  to  cargo  theft.  The 
handbook  should  be  avaUable  by  June  30, 
1972. 

These  are  Just  highlights  of  some  of  the 
programs  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Is  organizing  and  Implementing  to 
fight  cargo  theft.  But  whatever  the  federal 
government  has  done  or  wUl  do  does  not 
diminish  the  Importance  of  efforts  by  Indus- 
try and  labor.  Cargo  security  begins  at 
home — In  production  lines,  loading  plat- 
forms and  offices  across  the  country.  The 
manulacturer,  the  shipper,  the  carrier,  the 


union — each  and  all  have  a  responslbUlty  to 
share  the  burden. 

We  cannot — as  Americans — tolerate  thiev- 
ery of  any  sort.  The  attitude  of  certain  ele- 
ments In  Industry  to  write  off  cargo  loss  as 
an  element  of  overhead  must  change  or  we 
are  fighting  a  losing  battle.  And  labor  must 
do  Its  part,  too.  Only  by  working  together 
with  complete  commitment  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government.  Industry  and  labor,  can 
we  expect  to  achieve  our  goal :  Cargo  security. 
I  ask  for  your  commitment.  Our  programs 
cannot  help  or  succeed  without  It. 


MISSISSIPPI'S  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or   MISSISSIFFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  held  that  the  true  future  of  our 
country  lies  in  the  hands  of  our  young 
people.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  so-called  under-30  crowd  is 
composed  of  very  fine  yoimg  men  and 
women  who  want  to  contribute  to  the 
stable  development  of  our  country  and 
the  world. 

Every  day  I  have  matters  brought  to 
my  attention  which  further  substantiate 
my  feelings  that  our  future  leaders  will 
be  solid  citizens  who  will  strive,  per- 
haps even  harder  than  we  have,  to  solve 
the  many  problems  we  are  faced  with  in 
an  orderly  and  dedicated  manner — free 
of  riots,  bombings,  and  marches  as  we 
read  about  the  most: 

After  reading  the  speech  that  wtis  de- 
livered by  one  of  my  young  constitu- 
ents. Miss  Judith  Lynn  Young  of  Soso, 
Miss.,  on  the  theme  of  "My  Responsibil- 
ity to  Freedom,"  my  belief  in  our  young 
people  was  strengthened  even  more.  Judi 
was  one  of  more  than  500,000  secondary 
school  students  in  the  United  States 
who  participated  this  year  In  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest  which  is  con- 
ducted each  year  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  Ladies  Auxiliary.  As  the  winning  con- 
testant from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Judi  came  to  Washington  recently  to 
compete  with  the  other  State  winners. 

I  wanted  to  share  Judi's  speech  with 
you,  with  the  thought  that  you,  as  did  I, 
will  find  in  it  some  very  thought  provok- 
ing statements  on  the  freedoms  which 
many  of  us  take  for  granted.  Miss 
Yoimg's  speech  follows: 

Mr  RxspoNsnimrT  To  Freedom 
(By  Judl  Toung) 
"Dear  Mom  and  Dad,  I've  gone  to  look  for 
America."  Love,  Your  teenager. 

Yes,  how  unlikely  to  imagine  leaving 
home  In  search  of  America  ...  Or  calling, 
"America!  America!  Where  are  you?"  Is 
America  gone  in  search  of  her  freedom? 
Have  I  lost  America;   and  she,  freedom? 

Why  couldnt  this  situation  happen?  The 
possibility  that  It  could  and  someday  might 
prompted  me  to  do  massive  soul-searching.  I 
found  myself  doing  nothing  to  bold  America 
In  the  grasp  of  freedom.  I  was  hiding  behind 
the  glories  of  my  country's  founding  fathers 
and  concealing  freedom  In  my  heart — splay- 
ing musical  chairs  with  my  loyalty!  I  fan- 
tlclzed  that  freedom  was  "yesterday"  with 
the  war  of  revolution  and  Just  a  moment  ago 
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wltb  the  United  States  allying  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  others  I 

I  concluded  that  you  and  I  must  share 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  freedom  alive. 
It  will  take  effort,  and  how  we  begin  this 
effort  will  determine  our  endmg.  Cant  I  do 
more  to  preserve  freedom  In  America  than 
recite  the  pledge  to  the  flag  or  know  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution?  Where  can  I  go 
for  freedom  from  here?  I  must  realize  the 
potential  behind  the  fact  that  I  am  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  No  one  can 
take  from  me  the  promises  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness!!  In  today's 
world,  though,  we  can  hardly  expect  these 
promises  without  edxication. 

Therefore,  I  can  attempt  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  democracy  by  studying  to  compre- 
hend their  principles  and  struggles.  Edu- 
cational freedom  Is  my  right  and  the 
responsibility  of  my  parents.  What  can  main- 
tain a  democratic  habit  of  mind  better  than 
understanding  democracy? 

America  began  on  an  individual  basis.  The 
desire  for  liberty  came  from  thinking  Chris- 
tians seeking  religious  freedoms.  Handed  to 
me  from  generations  of  free  people  Is  the 
urge  to  keep  my  freedom! 

We  live  m  a  freely  knit  society  where  one 
might  question  why  we  need  law.  Our  system 
of  laws  Is  not  Intended  to  restrain  us,  but 
rather  to  protect  us  from  ourselves.  History 
Is  full  of  reasons  to  assure  us  that  law  Is 
needed,  Is  effective,  and  In  our  country,  laws 
are  fairly  based.  I  can  motivate  freedom's 
cause  by  the  respect  I  have  for  law  and 
order.  We  teenagers  are  often  to  blame  for 
problems  of  unrest  In  America,  but  the 
draft-dodgers,  dope-pushers,  and  rioters,  "for 
the  sake  of  rioting",  are  groups  of  freedom 
abusers!  I  wonder  what  use  my  freedom 
would  be  to  me  If  It  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  others! 

No  minority  governs  my  privileges  and  no 
one  is  dictating  to  me  where  I  go  or  how  I 
speak.  I  would  be  enraged  If  It  became  Un- 
poeslble  for  me  to  make  choices!  I  can  aid 
freedom  then  by  encouraging  my  federal 
government  to  avoid  communistic  and  social- 
istic Influences.  It  Is  also  my  duty  to  vote 
In  all  elections,  thus  taking  a  stand  In  the 
decisions  concerning  my  country's  future 
freedom.  John  F.  Kennedy  offered  Ameri- 
cans, young  and  old.  a  deep  challenge  when 
he  said,  "Ask  not  what  your  coimtry  can  do 
for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." 

I  did  not  give  my  life  fighting  for  freedom 
In  American.  Freedom  and  democracy  owe 
me  nothing  for  their  existence.  What  have  I 
given  freedom.  In  comparison  to  what  she 
has  provided  for  me;  and  what  was  the  price 
paid  by  the  revolutionaries  for  liberty,  when 
one  stops  to  consider  the  amount  America 
would  pay  for  her  loss  of  liberty? 

I  must  contemplate  my  convictions.  Do 
they  honestly  reflect  the  principles  of  free- 
dom? America  can  not  be  allowed  to  forget 
her  patriotic  love  of  Independence.  Remem- 
ber and  recall  the  fight  for  freedom.  Think! 
The  day  might  dawn  when  we  all  will  be 
searching  for  the  America  we  once  knew. 
America  could  be  forced  to  seek  her  free- 
dom all  over  again.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I  shouldered  by  responsibility  to 
freedom.  Then,  if  perhaps  we  fall,  I  will  only 
have  myself  to  blame. 


DELAY  IN  THE  SALE  OP  OFFSHORE 
MINERAL  LEASES 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LomsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprti  17.  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure 
to  resume  the  sale  of  offshore  mineral 
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leases  is  having  a  devastating  effect  upon 
the  economy  and  people  of  Louisiana. 

The  petroleum  industry  is  the  heart 
of  our  State's  economy,  and  it  is  essential 
both  to  our  State  and  its  people.  It  is 
our  largest  employer  and  largest  single 
source  of  tax  revenues.  Approximately 
75  percent  of  Louisiana's  contribution  to 
its  public  schools,  for  example,  comes 
directly  from  its  petroleum  industry. 

Today,  because  of  delays  in  the  sale 
of  offshore  leases,  the  petroleum  industry 
is  suffering.  Investment  and  employment 
are  down,  and  Louisiana  is  losing  the 
personnel  and  equipment  which  have 
made  it  a  world  leader  in  the  technology 
of  offshore  mineral  production. 

The  full  story  is  not  yet  known,  but  it 
is  already  clear  that  valuable  produc- 
tion, revenues,  and  technology  are  being 
irretrievably  lost. 

The  failure  to  conduct  offshore  lease 
sales  is  not  only  retarding  our  petroleum 
industry.  It  is  also  forcing  cutbacks  and 
lay  offs  among  hundreds  of  smaller  com- 
panies providing  vital  services  to  the 
parent  industry. 

Recently  the  Times-Picayime  of  New 
Orleans  sent  one  of  its  ablest  reporters, 
Clarence  Doucet,  on  a  tour  through 
South  Louisiana  to  survey  the  impact  of 
the  postponement  of  offshore  lease  sales. 
The  result  was  a  five-part  series  of  arti- 
cles, written  by  Mr.  Doucet,  which  tell 
the  whole  story  as  it  should  be  told. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Doucet's  articles  in 
the  Record  and  calling  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Times-Picayune,  Apr.  4,  1972] 
More    Offshore    Lease    Sale    Delay    PEan.s 

Morgan  CrrY — 95  Percent  ot  Popttlation 

Directly  Dependent  on  Oil  AcnviTY 
(By  Clarence  Doucet,  Tlmes-Plcayune 
Staff  Writer) 

Morgan  City,  La. — Continued  postpone- 
ment of  the  sale  of  offshore  oil  leases  coiild 
speU  economic  doom  for  this  south  Louisiana 
city  where  an  estimated  90  percent  of  the 
population  Is  directly  dependent  on  the  off- 
shore oil  industry  for  its  livelihood. 

Last  week,  a  Houston,  Tex.,  company  an- 
nounced It  had  shelved  plans  to  construct 
a  $2.5  million  pipe  coating  plant  here.  The 
main  reason:  The  delay  In  past  offshore  lease 
sales  and  postponement  of  the  December, 
1971,  sale. 

The  Impact  of  a  curtailment  In  offshore 
operations  would  reverberate  in  a  shock  wave 
from  here  and  It  would  be  felt  along  the 
coast  from  Lake  Charles  to  Plaquemines 
Parish. 

But  it  was  here  that  the  "OU  Feeds  My 
Family"  binnper  stickers  first  appeared,  and 
perhaps  no  other  Louisiana  city  understands 
that  slg^nlflcance  of  the  offshore  oil  business 
quite  as  well  as  the  people  here. 

BREAD  AND  BTTTTEB 

Quite  Simply,  It  Is  their  bread  and  butter. 

Already,  a  lot  of  expansion  money  has 
stopped  flowing  Into  the  area  becavise  of 
problems  related  to  the  last  lease  sale.  Origi- 
nally scheduled  to  be  held  In  1968,  it  was 
postponed  until  1970. 

There  are  some  160  service  companies  In 
the  area  of  Morgan  City,  Berwick  and  Pat- 
terson, businesses  that  furnish  services  for 
oU  companies  that  operate  offshore.  Many  of 
these  companies  are  still  painfully  aware 
of  the  economic  Impact  of  the  last  delay. 

When  they  consider  that  delay  and  view 
It  along  with  the  seeming  uncertainty  of 
future  lease  sales  on  a  "timely  and  orderly" 
basis,  they  become  downright  cold. 

In  1970,  construction  companies  were  able 
to  keep  men  on  the  job  by  bidding  for  jobs 
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at  cost  In  an  attempt  to  salvage  the  area's 
economy. 

SPEND  MILLION 

Says  H.  W.  "BUI"  Bailey,  vice  president  of 
J.  Ray  McDermott  &  Co.  Inc.,  the  area's 
largest  employer: 

"We  bought  our  way  through  the  last  delay 
by  spending  $1  million.  It's  something  we're 
not  going  to  do  this  time.  If  there's  no  sale, 
I'm  sure  people  wUl  start  hauling  stuff  out 
of  here." 

In  1970  at  Avondale  Shipyards'  Bayou  Black 
Division  nearly  200  workers  were  laid  oS  de- 
spite  the  company's  bidding  jobs  at  cost. 
Avondale  has  curtailed  Its  expansion  invest- 
ment here  since  1969  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  offshore  business. 

"FIRST   EXPERIENCE" 

Regarding  losses  Incurred  in  1970  In  order 
to  keep  people  working,  Dupont  says: 

"Some  people  might  say  If  we  did  this  In 
1970,  we  will  do  It  again.  But  In  1970,  it  was 
our  flrst  experience  with  this  kind  of  delay. 
If  we  could  have  known  then  that  there 
would  be  another  delay  around  the  comer 
we  might  have  acted  differently. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  we  sacrificed  a  lot 
of  profits  to  keep  people  on  the  job.  But  we 
also  have  a  responsibility  to  our  stockholders, 
and  In  view  of  the  uncertainty,  I  don't  think 
we  will  be  as  anxious  to  keep  people  on  the 
job  a  year  from  now  If  the  situation 
continues." 

But  Morgan  City  Is  experiencing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  on-agaln,  oS-agaln  lease  sale 
In  more  ways  than  just  predictions  of  what 
the  future  will  or  wUl  not  hold. 

An  example  was  last  week's  announcement 
that  Plastic  Applicators,  of  Houston,  post- 
poned Indefinitely  Its  plans  to  construct  a 
$2.5  million  pipe  coating  plant  here. 

SEVERAL   FACTORS 

L.  Bryan,  Plastic  president,  comment- 
ing on  his  company's  decision  to  hold  up  on 
the  plans  that  were  two  years  in  the  making, 
said  several  factors  combined  In  making  the 
construction  unwise. 

Chief  among  these  factors  was  delay  In 
past  offshore  lease  plans  and  the  p>ostpone- 
ment  of  the  lease  sale  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber, 1971.  Further  delays  In  the  lease  sales 
because  of  challenges  by  various  environ- 
mental organizations  and  the  willingness 
of  the  courts  and  others  to  allow  Indefinite 
delays  In  the  name  of  environmental  con- 
siderations, however  far-fetched,  have  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  a  new,  higher  capacity  plant  In  the 
Louisiana  area. . . . 

"In  view  of  the  tmcertalnty  of  the  near 
future  (and  perhaps  beyond  that)  In  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development  operations 
In  offshore  Louisiana,  therefore,  we  have  In- 
definitely postponed  our  plans  to  build  a  new 
pipe  coating  plant  at  Bayou  Boeuf  . .  ."  Plas- 
tic Applicators  Is  a  subsidiary  of  J.  Ray 
McDermott  &  Co. 

Industry  spokesmen  here  and  in  other 
nearby  areas  that  rely  heavily  on  the  oil 
Industry,  Including  Lafayette  and  Houma 
emphasize  that  the  longer  the  lease  sales 
are  delayed,  the  more  serious  the  economic 
problems  will  become. 

ACTIVITY   OFFSHORE 

At  present  there  Is  activity  offshore — both 
exploration  and  development  drilling — re- 
sulting from  the  1970  lease  sale. 

The  crux  of  the  problem,  though.  Is  that 
oil  companies  which  had  budgeted  money 
for  exploration  of  leases  they  expected  to  buy 
last  December  must  make  decisions  as  to 
what  to  do  with  the  money.  There  are  sev- 
eral alternatives  Including  the  rechannellng 
of  It  Into  other  offshore  operations  elsewhere 
In  the  world,  rechannellng  It  Into  on-shore 
work,  or  just  letting  It  sit. 

The  more  time  that  passes  before  the  sale 
is  held,  the  more  crucial  the  decision 
becomes. 
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When    the   sale   might    be    held   la   stUl 

"•^e  Mae*of  the  366,000  acres  of  submerged 
lands  was  held  up  last  December  when  envi- 
ronmentalists sued  on  the  grounds  that  the 
TTJS  Interior  Department  failed  to  comply 
with  a  law  requiring  an  Impact  statement 
on  poUuUon  problems. 

Thirty  days  later,  when  no  settlement  was 
reached  the  Interior  Department  canceled 
the  sale.  On  March  23,  Assistant  Secretary 
HolUs  M.  Dole  of  the  Interior  Department 
said  the  sale  might  be  held  In  September  or 
October.  Then  last  week,  the  department  pro- 
posed two  sales,  the  first  this  summer  and 
the  second  this  fall. 

"LATE   summer" 

On  Monday,  however,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Interior  Department  Indicated  that  only  one 
gale  is  being  considered  at  present,  and  that 
is  being  proposed  for  "late  siunmer." 

Men  in  the  field  are  not  at  aU  optimistic. 

"I'd  settle  for  anything  deflinlte,"  said 
Bailey  emphasizing  the  word  definite.  "I'd 
lust  like  to  be  told  vre're  going  to  go  out 
there  and  drUl.  or  were  not." 

Others  feel  that  If  environmentalists  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  Impact  statement  on 
pollution,  they  will  seek  and  obtain  another 
court  order  postponing  the  sale  again. 

"If  there  Is  no  sale  this  fall,"  said  one 
official,  "the  work  picture  will  worsen  rap- 
idly and  there  will  be  the  worst  depression 
in  south  Louisiana  you've  ever  seen  In  your 
life." 


IProm  the  Tlmes-Plcayune,  Apr.  5, 1972] 
About  100,000  Jobs  Ride  on  Louisiana  Oil 
Inhustry— An   Annual   Payroll   of  Over 
$600  Million 

(By  Clarence  Doucet) 
Baton  Rouge,  La.— Louisiana  Is  the  second 
largest  oil  and  gas  producing  state  and  the 
third  largest  refining  stete  In  the  nation. 

(It  was  Incorrectly  reported  In  Tuesday's 
story  on  the  offshore  oU  industry  that  Plastic 
Applicators,  the  company  that  has  postponed 
plans  for  building  a  plant  in  Morgan  City,  Is 
a  subsidiary  of  J.  Ray  McDermott  &  Co.,  Inc. 
It  i-  a  subsidiary  of  Schlumberger  Ltd.) 
Approximately  100.000  Loulslanlans  are 
emploved  in  the  petroleum  Industry  or  In 
some  related  field.  The  valuable  liquid  sup- 
ports payrolls  In  the  state  totaUlng  more 
than  $600  million  annually. 

Taxes  on  the  petroleum  Industry  and  Its 
products  provide  the  state  with  almost  half 
of  its  tax  revenue,  while  the  Industry,  ItseU. 
spends  about  $1.5  billion  on  production  sup- 
plies and  equipment  in  the  state. 

These  figures,  provided  by  the  Louisiana 
Petroleum  Council  which  Is  headquartered 
here.  Indicate  the  value  of  the  industry  to 
Louisiana,  a  state  in  which  oil  or  gas  has 
been  produced  In  61  of  the  64  parishes. 

Oil  was  discovered  In  Louisiana  near  Jen- 
nings on  Sept.  21,  1901,  and  for  the  next  46 
years  the  Industry  continued  essentially  as 
an  on-shore  activity. 

But,  on  Nov.  14, 1947,  the  first  offshore  well 
was  completed  as  a  producer  by  Kerr-McGee, 
and  a  new  frontier  for  mineral  production 
was  opened. 

Today,  oilmen  are  drUllng  In  water  depths 
of  600  feet  with  drUling  platforms  located 
more  than  100  mUes  offshore. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  flrst  pro- 
ductive on-shore  well  In  1901,  North  Louisi- 
ana was  the  center  of  Interest  until  the  late 
19S0s.  even  though  several  fields  had  been 
found  in  the  South.  Moving  Into  the  swamps 
and  marshes  of  South  Louisiana,  the  indus- 
try found  oil  and  gas  In  sufficient  quantity  so 
that  by  1940,  South  Louisiana  outranked 
North  Louisiana  as  the  major  petroleum  pro- 
duction section. 

And,  just  as  the  center  of  Interest  moved 
south  by  1940,  that  Interest  has  continued 
onto   the   Outer   Continental  Shelf   (OCS), 
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where  the  large  offshore  reserves  have  been 
developed  over  the  past  25  years. 

HoUls  M.  Dole,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  said  recentiy 
that  the  OCS  has  been  assuming  an  in- 
creasingly larger  role  In  supplying  the  na- 
tion's oil  and  gas  requirements. 

In  1970,  he  said,  the  OCS  was  providing 
more  than  10  percent  (most  of  this  off  Lou- 
isiana), compared  with  about  five  percent 

in  1965. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  Increase 
between  1965  and  1970  Is  Dole's  prediction 
about  1980 :  ^     , 

"We  estimate  that  by  1980,  26  percent  of 
the  United  States  oU  production  and  19  per- 
cent of  its  gas  production  could  be  produced 
from  the  OCS,  but  to  accomplish  this,  more 
OCS  areas  would  have  to  be  opened  for  leas- 
ing more  weUs  wovQd  have  to  be  drlUed,  and 
many  additional  mUes  of  pipelines  laid  to 
bring  this  vital  resource  to  market." 

Referring  to  alternatives  to  oU  and  gas  as 
prime  source  of  energy,  he  said: 

"UntU  alternatives  are  developed  which 
can  replace  oU  and  gas  as  primary  contrib- 
utors to  our  energy  supply.  It  wUl  be  neces- 
sary to  find  and  develop  hydrocarbon  re- 
sources m  order  to  maintain  our  current  level 
of  living.  This  will  obviously  require  expand- 
ing OCS  oU  and  gas  operations." 

HoUls,  who  made  his  comments  before  a 
Congressional  hearing  on  ocean  resource  poli- 
cies emphasized  that  the  OCS  can  be  devel- 
oped in  an  orderiy  manner  without  sacrificing 
environmental  quality. 

But  testimony  before  Congressional  hear- 
ings and  state  statistics,  aside,  the  need  for 
energy    In    this    country    is    essential    and 

current.  ^  . 

The  average  American  uses,  or  has  used  on 
his  behalf,  the  energy  equivalent  of  seven 
gallons  of  oU  every  day.  National  energy  con- 
sumption Is  expected  to  double  by  1985,  and 
during  this  period,  nuclear  energy  Is  expected 
to  increase  Its  share  of  total  energy  produced 
from  less  than  1  percent  now  to  about  11 
percent. 

COAL   IN   TBOTTBLE 

Coal  Is  another  source  of  energy,  but  It, 
too  is  having  trouble  In  the  area  of  environ- 
mental objections.  Industry  sources  Indicate 
that  If  the  technology  can  be  developed  to 
overcome  some  of  these  objections,  coal 
should  increase  Its  share  of  total  energy  pro- 
duced from  alx)ut  18  percent  now  to  some 
20  percent  by  1986. 

Natural  gas.  already  In  short  supply.  Is 
expected  to  drop  from  about  33  percent  of 
the  total  today  to  some  21  percent  by  1985. 

According  to  the  LoxUslana  Petroleum 
Council,  It  wlU  be  up  to  oU  to  fill  the  re- 
maining gap,  and  Ite  share  of  the  energy  mar- 
ket win  remain  relatively  constant  at  about 
46  percent,  which  means  that  If  energy  de- 
mands do  double,  then  the  supply  of  oil  must 

double.  ,,, 

The  LPC  says  that  domestic  reserves  win 
not  be  developed  at  a  pace  that  wUl  come 
close  to  meeting  new  demands.  As  a  result, 
imports  of  crude  oU  are  expected  to  climb 
from  about  23  percent  of  total  oil  consump- 
tion now  to  as  much  as  60  percent  by  1980. 
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on  industry  ofBcUls  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  oU  production  In  the  North  Sea  Is 
being  consumed  by  England  and  European 
countries,  and  that  the  governments  with 
which  the  United  States  wUl  have  to  deal 
have.  In  the  past,  been  subject  to  political 
disruption. 

For  several  reasons,  the  InstabUlty  of  the 
nations  with  which  the  U.S.  would  be  dealing 
chief  among  them,  officials  close  to  the  energy 
problem,  are  urging  less  dependency  on  rela- 
tively Insecure  sources  of  oil. 

To  provide  more  oil.  which.  In  turn,  would 
help  decrease  our  dependence  on  crude  oil 
Unports,  It  U  the  offshore  areas  of  the  nation 
that  are  accented. 


The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that 
the  offshore  recoverable  reserves  may  be  more 
than  200  billion  barrels  of  oU  and  more  than 
1,000  trilUon  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

ayAt.l.   AREA   DRILLED 

So  far  only  about  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
offshore  area  has  been  tested  with  a  driU  bit, 
says  the  LPC.  ^        ^   _^ 

And  most  of  this  exploration  and  produc- 
tion has  taken  place  off  Louisiana.  More  than 
10,000  wells  have  been  drilled. 

Currently,  production  from  offshore  Louisi- 
ana totals  about  one  million  barrels  of  crude 
and  condensate  per  day,  about  10  per  cent 
of  total  domestic  production.  ThU  amounts 
to  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  nations 
consumption. 

It  Is  estimated  that  Industry  has  invested 
nearly  $9  billion  in  offshore  LoulMana,  and  It 
Is  also  estimated  that  the  industry  wUl  realize 
an  overall  seven  per  cent  return  on  these 
investments. 

Aside  from  offshore  financial  investment 
and  the  energy  crisis,  there  Is  an  even  more 
personal  side  for  the  people  of  south  Louisi- 
ana to  the  on-agaln  off-agaln  aspect  of  recent 
offshore  oil  lease  sales.  j  *     v 

Some  67,644  of  them  are  estimated  to  be 
employed  directly  to  make  offshore  fields 
productive.  These  people  buy  groceries, 
clothes,  furniture  and  cars  in  south  Louisi- 
ana They  live  In  homes  which  they  are  either 
buying  or  renting.  They  have  famlUes  and 
their  children  attend  schools. 

The  stores  from  whKdi  they  make  their 
purchases  In  most  cases  did  not  exist  prior 
to  1947  Nor  did  the  homes  and  the  schools. 
Or  the  streets  and  highways  on  which  they 

tr&v6l 

In  short,  a  great  deal  of  the  growth  that 
has  taken  place  In  coastal  Louisiana  has 
taken  place  because  of  the  offshore  oU 
Industry.  ,    .    ,,_,,  ,_ 

The  rallying  cry  of  these  people  Is    Oil  Is 

beautiful." 
[From  the  Tlmes-Plcaytine,  Apr.  6,  1972] 

POSTPONEMINT  OF  LEASE  SALES  DEALT  HEAVT 

Blow  to  Economy 
(By  Clarence  Doucet) 

morgan  City,  La.— Drilling  activity— the 
heari;beat  of  the  offshore  oU  business— Is 
already  declining  as  a  result  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  December,  1971,  lease  sale^ 

According  to  one  drilling  company  official, 
the  offshore  drilUng  Industry  alone  Is  cur- 
rently losing  about  $47,000  a  day  In  rentals 
Suse^early  12  per  cent  of  the  mobile  rig 
capacity  Is  now  Idle. 

As  many  as  350  workers  are  affected  di- 
rectly, and  many  others  Indirectly,  because  It 
18  the  activity  of  the  drilling  rigs  In  ex- 
ploratory and  development  work  that  makes 
the  offshore  industry  go.  ,.  .  „  ,♦ 

And  the  situation  wUl  get  worse  before  It 

gets  better.  „^  i„*. 

The  official  said  that  between  now  and  late 
summer,  the  earilest  last  Def^^er's  lei«e 
sale  is  expected  to  be  rescheduled,  drilling 
activity  win  continue  to  decrease  and  more 
and  more  rigs  will  be  stacked. 

He  characterized  the  present  situation  in 
the  Oulf  off  Louisiana  as  one  In  which  very 
little  exploratory  work  Is  being  done,  and 
development  drilling  Is  decreasing. 

He  said  that  of  59  mobile  rigs  In  the  Ou«. 
available  to  oU  companies,  seven  are  stand- 
ing Idle  this  week.  As  the  rigs  can  also  ?« 
used  for  development  driUlng,  he  said  the 
Idleness  Is  Indicative  of  a  decline  In  that  area. 

too. 

"All  drilling  activity  Is  declining  because 
most  of  the  prospects  from  the  1970  lease 
sale  have  been  drilled.  I  know  of  one  major 
oil  company  that  was  running  about  12  rigs 
off  the  coast:  now  this  same  company  Is  run- 
ning only  one  rig- because  It  has  no  place  to 
drill,"  said  the  official. 

He  said  that  If  the  December  sale  had  been 
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held,  the  seven  rigs  now  Idle  would  all  be 
working,  along  with  several  other  rigs  con- 
structed for  work  in  the  OuU.  And  In  some 
cases,  newly  constructed  rigs  have  already 
been  shipped  to  other  offshore  drilling  hot- 
spots  around  the  world. 

His  own  company,  he  said,  currently  has 
several  rigs  under  construction  and  one  of 
them  was  earmarked  for  the  Louisiana  coastal 
waters.  Now,  however,  the  company  has  com- 
mitted It  to  the  North  Sea. 

"In  addition,"  he  said,  "I  know  of  three 
rigs  that  have  been  scrapped  In  the  past  year 
becavise  of  a  lack  of  employment  In  the  Gulf. 
They  had  been  stacked  for  about  two  years 
and  the  owners,  facing  an  expenditure  of  a 
half-million  dollars  each  to  repair  th^n  with- 
out customers  In  sight,  simply  made  a  busi- 
ness decision." 

For  most  drilling  rigs,  a  team  of  20  to  25 
men  is  required  to  keep  it  operable.  These 
Include  the  drill  crew,  the  welders,  mechan- 
ics, caterers,  etc.  Each  rig  had  two  complete 
complements  or  teams,  each  working  one 
week  on  and  one  week  off. 

ABOT7T   350  IDLE 

This  adds  up  to  as  many  as  350  men  for 
the  seven  rigs  now  standing  idle,  but  the 
problem  does  not  end  there. 

When  the  rigs  are  drilling,  men  and  sup- 
plies are  transported  to  the  rigs  In  special- 
ized boats  which  are  leased  from  boat  service 
companies.  The  boat  service  companies.  In 
turn,  employ  operators,  mechanics,  and  office 
personnel,  Then,  there  are  the  supply  com- 
panies that  deal  In  mud,  explosives,  casings 
and  the  various  other  types  of  equipment 
that  go  into  offshore  drilling.  There  are  also 
diving  firms,  food  catering  businesses,  and 
scores  of  other  businesses  all  directly  related 
to  the  c^>eTation. 

When  rigs  become  idle,  there  Is  a  corres- 
ponding decrease  in  the  demand  for  supplies, 
for  boats,  for  food. 

The  smaller  companies  feel  the  pinch  first; 
for  purely  economic  reasons,  they  are  the 
first  to  have  to  let  employees  go.  The  largest 
companies,  especially  those  with  Interna- 
tional operations,  are  able  to  shift  employees 
around. 

Although  it  IS  difficult  to  pinpoint  the 
number  of  men  who  may  now  be  affected, 
it  is  a  situation  that  many  expect  to  become 
very  apparent  as  the  offshore  activity  con- 
tinues to  decline. 

OBVIOTTS  CONCERN 

In  a  city  such  as  Morgan  City,  the  concern 
Is  obvious.  As  the  bub  of  the  offshore  Indiis- 
try.  It  would  be  the  most  directly  affected 
area  In  the  state.  But  spokes  run  from  the 
hub.  Rig  workers  and  other  connected  with 
the  offshore  industry  come  from  as  far  away 
as  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  and  from  towns  in  Louisiana  all 
along  the  coast  and  Inland. 

In  nearby  Terrebonne  Parish,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  the 
economy  may  be  dependent  on  the  petroleum 
Industry.  In  that  parish  alone,  some  267 
firms  are  engaged  in  the  oil  business,  and 
these  firms  employ  nearly  12,000  persons. 
They  have  a  combined  Income  of  $102  mil- 
lion, more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  personal 
Income  In  the  parish. 

Of  the  top  20  taxpayers  In  the  parish,  17 
are  oil  companies. 

To  the  west  of  Morgan  City  is  Lafayette, 
another  city  that  has  seen  and  felt  and  con- 
tinues to  feel  the  impact  of  the  offshore  oil 
Indiistry. 

RECENT   SURVEY 

Lafayette  Is  surrounded  by  some  of  South 
Louisiana's  largest  and  richest  oilfields  and 
most  productive  offshore  Installations. 

A  recent  survey  of  14  oil  and  oil-related 
companies  in  Lafayette  shows  that  when  they 
first  located  there,  43.2  per  cent  of  their  busi- 
ness was  devoted  to  offshore  activity.  Today, 
the  same  companies  devote  73  1  per  cent  of 
their  energy  toward  the  oil -rich  bottoms  off 
the  Louisiana  coast. 
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But  Lafayette,  unlike  Morgan  City — ^whlch 
Is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  offshore  activ- 
ity— has  onshore  oil  activity  to  fall  back  on 
when  there  Is  an  offshore  curtailment. 

ONSHORE   BOOM 

"We're  not  depressed  on  balance,"  says 
Joe  B.  Clarke,  Jr.,  a  Lafayette  businessman 
and  chairman  of  the  petroleum  committee  of 
the  Lafayette  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  says  that  while  offshore  activity  has  de- 
clined, some  of  the  oil  companies'  money  that 
was  earmarked  for  offshore  exploration  had 
been  rechanneled  into  onshore  exploration.  As 
a  result,  there  is  a  boom  of  sorts  In  onshore 
activity. 

"But  It's  not  a  legitimate  boom,"  explains 
Clarke.  "It's  simply  something  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  inability  of  oil  companies  to 
buy  offshore  oil  leases  last  December.  When 
the  lease  sales  are  resumed,  I  think,  this 
somewhat  Inflated  onshore  activity  will  re- 
turn to  normal.  Still,  we  are  fortunate  that 
It  Is  still  economically  feasible  to  look  for  re- 
serves onshore  here,  because  if  it  wasn't  the 
money  from  the  oil  companies  would  have 
gone  to  other  regions." 

He  says  there  is  some  unemployment,  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  acme  drilling  com- 
panies are  not  working  as  regularly  as  they 
woiild  like.  However,  some  effect  will  be  felt, 
he  says,  when  the  land  leased  in  the  1970  sale 
has  all  been  drilled. 

SUMMARIZES 

In  Houma,  R.  V.  Pierce,  an  oilman  and 
chairman  of  that  chamber's  petroleum  com- 
mittee, summarizes  Terrebonne's  situation  as 
follows : 

"It's  hurting  some  of  the  service  companies. 
There  have  been  some  layoffs,  and  some  c<»n- 
paniee  are  carrying  some  people  they  don't 
need.  And  the  postponement  really  upsets 
long-range  plans.  Once  there  has  been  a  shut- 
down of  sorts  offshore,  you  can't  Just  push  a 
button  and  start  up  again;  it  takes  time." 

He  says  that  many  oil-related  companies 
such  as  fabrication  plants  and  marine  repair 
yards  are  utilizing  the  slack  period  to  do  re- 
pair work,  but  he  emphasizes  that  once  this 
work  Is  done,  and  unless  the  lease  sale  pictxire 
is  definite,  the  employment  picture  cotild 
change. 

[From  the  Times-Picayune,  Apr.  7,  1972] 

Oil  iNDtrsTRT  Puttering  Along  at  Greatly 
Reduced  Capacitt 

(By  Clarence  Doucet) 

Morgan  Citt,  La. — There  are  at  least  a 
dozen  fabricating  plants  In  the  Morgan  City 
area  employing  some  2,000  people.  The  head 
of  the  largest  operation  says  new  Jobs  for 
bidding  are  off  76  per  cent. 

H.  W.  "Bill"  Bailey,  vice-president  of  J.  Ray 
McDermott  Co.,  Inc.,  and  head  of  the  Mc- 
Dermott  Fabricators  facility  here,  says: 

"Last  year  we  were  bidding  at  least  three 
Jobs  a  week.  Now,  we're  lucky  If  we  can  bid 
three  Jobs  a  month." 

He  attributes  It  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
offshore  oil  lease  sale. 

"The  oil  Industry  Is  not  In  a  very  rushed 
state,"  says  Bailey.  "It  Is  puttering  along 
at  65  to  70  per  cent  capacity  onshore,  and 
even  less  than  that  offshore.'' 

The  head  of  another  fabricating  plant  puts 
it  this  way : 

"The  amount  of  construction  work  offshore 
Is  way  off.  All  the  pipeline  Is  tied  up  in  the 
yards.  Once  offshore  exploration  work  stops, 
everything  In  the  Industry  begins  falling 
like  a  set  of  dominoes." 

It  Is  in  the  Morgan  City  area  fabricating 
plants  that  the  giant  drilling  structures  and 
production  platforms  are  constructed.  Some 
of  the  companies,  aware  of  what  happened 
to  the  Industry  in  1970  because  a  1969  off- 
shore lease  sale  was  postponed  for  more  than 
a  year,  have  attempted  to  diversify  their 
operations. 

At  present  the  fabricating  yards  are  gen- 
erally busy,  but  this  Is  due  principally  to 
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backlogs  and  construction  projects  not  nec- 
essarily connected  with  the  Lovilsiana  off- 
shore Industry. 

For  instance,  the  Bayou  Black  Division  of 
Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  is  building  three 
semi-submersible  self-propelled  drilling  plat- 
forms that  are  committed  to  the  North  Sea 

McDermott  Fabricators  had  a  multl-mll- 
llon  dollar  backlog  of  domestic  and  foreign 
construction. 

Smaller  companies  are  not  as  fortunate. 

EXPECTS    trouble 

Says  one  official  of  his  plant : 

"Right  now  our  fabricating  yard  Is  doing 
well  and  we  will  be  busy  until  late  summer, 
but  If  there  Is  no  lease  sale  by  late  summer 
then  we  might  be  beaded  for  a  period  like 
we  had  last  year  when  we  were  in  serious 
trouble." 

At  the  present  time,  this  official  said,  his 
company  is  bidding  on  work  for  delivery  up 
to  November.  As  far  as  later  decisions  re- 
garding "reducing  overhead,"  he  said  this 
would  have  to  be  considered  if  lease  sale 
prospects  do  not  Improve. 

"We  will  attempt  to  remain  at  full  force 
as  long  as  we  can  without  reducing  overhead. 
In  1970  we  tried  to  keep  as  many  employes 
as  possible." 

There  will  definitely  be  a  pinch  for  most 
plants.  The  degree  of  pain  will  vary. 

date  mentioned 

The  earliest  date  mentioned  for  the  next 
sale  is  late  summer.  If  it  is  held  then,  say  in 
late  August,  It  would  be  in  late  January  or 
February,  1973,  before  the  oil  producers  would 
be  asking  for  construction  bids  on  offshore 
production  platforms.  And  it  would  be 
months  later  before  fabricating  plant  work 
would  begin  peaking. 

Thus,  those  companies  with  enough  work 
to  see  them  through  the  late  spring  of  1973 
remain  in  fairly  good  shape  as  far  as  a  late 
summer,  1972,  sale  is  concerned.  But,  if  addi- 
tional problems  arise  and  the  sale  is  post- 
poned again,  then  a  very  serious  industry- 
wide work  slump  could  present  Itself  next 
year. 

Kenneth  Dupont,  Avondale  vice-president 
and  head  of  the  company's  Bayou  Black 
Division,  says: 

"Many  peoples'  memories  are  short-lived 
regarding  the  proposed  early  1969  sale  and 
the  postponements  that  led  to  the  situation 
In  1970.  There  was  a  shortage  of  work  that  is 
almost  Indescribable,  and  it  all  stemmed 
from  the  failure  to  hold  an  orderly  and  timely 
lease  sale." 

FIRE  and   spill 

The  early  1969  lease  sale  was  first  postponed 
because  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Incident  and 
the  situation  became  more  aggravated  by 
the  Chevron  Oil  Co.  fire.  Some  say  there 
were  serious  political  Implications  connected 
to  the  moratorium. 

"When  the  moratorium  continued,"  ex- 
plains Dupont,  "we  noticed  our  work  start- 
ing to  decrease  gradually,  and  we  could  see 
a  real  economic  slump  coming." 

The  sale  was  finally  held  In  December,  1970, 
but  In  the  12  months  preceding  the  sale  the 
fabricating  plants  had  suffered  because  of  a 
severe  shortage  of  work. 

It  was  the  Spring  of  1971  before  the  plants 
were  able  to  begin  construction  stemming 
from  the  1970  sale,  and  that  construction  now 
is  almost  all  completed  and  delivered. 

FORCE  decreases 

Because  of  the  industry-wide  slump  for 
fabricating  plants  in  1970,  the  Bayou  Black 
Division  work  force  dropped  from  an  average 
high  of  560  Just  prior  to  1970  to  some  390,  a 
reduction  of  over  30  per  cent  in  personnel. 

"It  was  such  a  shock  that  we  have  tried  to 
diversify  the  nature  of  the  type  work  we 
were  doing,  but  it  \a  not  easy  to  take  facil- 
ities designed  primarily  for  the  offshore  oU 
industry  and  convert  them." 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  slowing 
down  to  work  generated  by  the  December. 
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1970  sales,  and  what  was  expected  to  be  the 
oeaklng  of  work  generated  by  the  proposed 
^cember,  1971  sale,  Avondale  bldded  on  and 
«as  awarded  contracts  for  the  three  seml- 
gubmerslble  self-propelled  drUUng  platforms. 
Now  because  of  the  postponement  of  last 
December's  sale,  the  long-range  picture 
changes  somewhat. 

Dupont  agrees  that  new  sizable  Jobs  for 
bidding  are  off  as  much  m  75  per  cent. 

gpeaklng  of  the  Industry,  he  says  that  IX 
the  lease  sale  Is  further  postponed  Into  1973, 
fabricating  yards  wlU  be  competing  "for 
every  bread  crumb."  ^      ^^ 

Competition  would  become  fierce,  he  adds, 
as  companies  weighed  how  badly  they  wanted 
to  retain  employees  versus  margin  of  profit. 

Without  timely  and  orderly  sales,  he  said, 
a  yo-yo  policy  develops  In  which  businesses 
tend  to  gamble  with  investments  and  then 
try  to  recoup  their  Investment  and  make  a 
profit  as  soon  as  possible.  This  in  turn,  drives 
costs  up,  and  in  the  oU  Industry,  the  higher 
costs  paid  by  the  oU  producers  are  passed 
on  as  in  any  Industry,  to  the  consumer. 

As  there  are  about  2,600  products  cur- 
rently produced  wholly  or  In  part  from  pet- 
roleum, what  goes  on  In  a  fabricating  yard 
in  this  south  Louisiana  offshore  oil  center 
as  far  as  costs  are  concerned  can  ultimately 
affect  the  pocketbooks  of  people  all  over  the 
covin  try. 

[Prom  the  Tlmes-Plcayune,  Apr.  8, 1972] 
South  Louisiana  Working  Man  Has  Stake 
IN  Lease  Sales 
(By  Clarence  Doucet) 
To  the  working  man  in  South  Louisiana 
who  earns  his  living  from  the  offshore  oil 
industry,  environmental  efforts  that  affect 
or  threaten  his  family's  finances  are  diffi- 
cult to  equate  with  being  In  his  Interest. 
One  Industry  official  put  It  this  way: 
"I  think  we  have  to  pursue  a  rational 
course,  and  this  means  developing  our  re- 
sources m  an  orderly,  tlmrty  fa^lon  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  environment.  But  we  must 
maintain  economic  stability,  and  the  eco- 
nomic progress  we've  made  should  not  have 
to  come  to  a  screeching  halt." 

On  the  environmental  question,  another 
men  who  earns  his  living  from  the  offshore 
oil  industry  said: 

"The  fish  and  fur  people  go  to  bat  for 
us.  Edible  and  sports  fish  are  being  caught 
in  greater  numbers,  and  a  lot  of  the  increase 
In  fishing  Is  due  to  the  better  transportation 
Into  the  oil  field  canals  because  that's  where 
the  fish  are.  There  may  be  some  ecology 
problems  related  to  commercial  fishing,  but 
on  the  whole  the  fishing  Industry  supports 
us." 

An  oystennan  in  Terretoonne  Parish  says 
there  have  been  some  changes  to  the  ecology 
of  the  marshlands,  but  he  says  he  Is  con- 
fident the  two  Industries— fishing  and  oil — 
can  co-exist. 

"We  are  constantly  learning  more  and 
more  about  how  to  operate  without  creating 
real  problems,"  says  another  offshcwe  oil  in- 
dustry official. 

In  the  end.  Irregular  sales  of  offshore  oil 
leases  affect  the  working  man  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  on  the  Industry. 

The  oil  companies  look  for  stability  that 
comes  from  regularly  scheduled  lease  sales, 
but  as  one  oil  company  official  said: 

"No  matter  how  Irregular  the  sales  may 
be,  we  can't  afford  to  stay  out  despite  the 
problems.  When  the  sale  is  held  we  will  be 
there  and  after  the  sale,  exploration  and 
development  drUllng  will  take  place  even  if 
It  means  hauling  in  equipment  from  all 
over  the  world.  These  things  will  be  done. 
A  real  problem  with  this  on-agaln  off-agaln 
policy  is  the  impact  it  has  on  the  South 
Louisiana  working  man  who  is  cast  in  an 
economy  of  feast  and  famine." 

The  point  Is,  he  explains,  that  the  more 
than  67,000  people  who  are  dependent  on  the 
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offshore  oU  Industry  In  South  Louisiana 
want  stabUlty  and  security. 

"What  becomes  Important  Is  not  so  much 
what  he  pockets  this  year  as  what  are  his 
expectations  about  next  year,"  the  official 
said. 

The  working  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  new 
car  or  purchase  a  home  must  base  his  de- 
cision on  the  StabUlty  of  his  paycheck.  If  the 
lease  sales  are  not  held  regularly,  then  the 
working  man  does  not  have  that  security. 

Another  factor  that  enters  the  picture  be- 
cavise of  the  Irregularity  of  recent  sales  Is 
It  causes  a  lot  of  workers  to  look  elsewhere 
for  Jobs,  locales  where  they  will  have  the 
secvirity  so  vital  to  raising  famUles  and  mak- 
ing decisions  about  the  future. 

So  the  on-agaln  off-agaln  syndrome  can 
create  a  drain  In  experienced  manpower. 

An  oil   company   official  explains  It  this 

way: 

"It  is  closely  in  terms  of  resources  be- 
cause people  are  not  able  to  buUd  up  their 
learning,  and  the  more  we  learn  the  less 
things  cost  us.  It's  said  that  the  first  plat- 
form always  costs  the  most,  and  that  each 
subsequent  platform  costs  less  becatise  the 
workers  learn  more  with  each  platform  they 
build.  But  when  work  becomes  sporadic,  you 
have  a  greater  turnover  and  you  get  Into 
a  situation  because  of  the  turnover  where 
you  are  always  building  your  first  plat- 
form." 

As  far  as  the  oil  company  itself  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  in  the  business  to  produce  the 
valuable  liquid.  If  there  is  a  curtailment 
in  offshore  Louisiana  work  because  of  post- 
poned lease  sale,  the  company  wUl  drUl 
someplace  else,  and  when  the  sale  is  re- 
scheduled. It  win  be  there  ready  to  re-bld 
on  the  valuable  tracts. 

But  during  the  Interim,  It  has  been  the 
South  Louisiana  resident  who  makes  his 
living  from  the  offshore  Industry  who  has 
suffered. 

Bald  an  oil  company  official : 
"It's   not   so   much   that   we   can   invest 
elsewhere  that's  Important,  but  what  can 
we  do  here.  I'm  buying  my  home  here  and 
I  want  to  stay  here." 

His  comment  Is  shared  by  all  those  who 
earn  thrir  living  from  the  Industry  that 
exists   off   Louisiana's   coast. 

In  Morgan  City,  where  an  estimated  95 
percent  of  the  popvilatlon  depends  directly 
on  the  Industry,  a  banker  gave  this 
summation: 

"A  few  months  delay  In  holding  a  sched- 
uled sale  doesn't  seem  to  be  beneficial  to 
anyone.  We  woiUd  anticipate  that  the  sale 
would  be  held  In  the  near  future.  If  not, 
we  would  be  upset.  The  worker  would  be 
severely  injured  as  far  as  pay  Is  concerned; 
money  to  buy  food  and  clothing.  If  we  were 
to  have  unemployment  In  our  area  and 
there's  no  need  for  this. 

"'There's  a  great  demand  for  fuel,  alone, 
and  there's  the  shortage  of  oU  that's  been 
declared  by  the  petrolevun  Industry.  We 
would  Just  believe  that  our  government 
wouldn't  do  that  (postpone  the  sale  even 
further).  We  wovUd  believe  that  our  gov- 
ernment wovild  be  more  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  people  and  the  necessity  of 
this  fuel.  I  don't  know  of  an  oU  company 
or  a  service  company  that  Is  In  favor  of 
pollution." 
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on  the  financing  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary public  schools  by  Richard  G.  Gil- 
more,  presented  at  the  National  Policy 
Conference  on  Education  for  Blacks.  The 
factual  material  in  this  statement  will 
be  of  great  use  to  us  in  the  Congress  as 
we  seeic  solutions  to  the  financial  crisis 
in  education  during  this  session. 
The  statement  follows: 


THE  FINANCING  OF  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 


The  Pinancinc  of  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Public  School  Education 
(By  Richard  G.  Gllmore) 
Financial  support  for  the  18,000  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  more  than  51  mUUon  school 
age   children   In   the  United   States  should 
be  descrlljed  as  both  Inadequate  and  Inequit- 
able, and  major  virban  systems  in  particular 
are  virtually  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

In  June  of  last  year,  school  district  officials 
m  Philadelphia  contacted  seven  large  urban 
school  districts  to  Inquire  as  to  their  finan- 
cial condition.  The  re^wnses  were  remark- 
ably similar  differing  only  In  the  degree  of 
distress: 

New  York — for  the  year  then  ending  they 
had  a  »50  million  deficit  and  expected  it  to 
grow  to  $200  million  In  the  succeeding  year. 
Chicago — for  the  year  they  had  a  $68  mil- 
lion deficit  and  expected  It  to  grow  to  $96 
mUllon  In  the  1971-72  fiscal  year. 

Los  Angelee— at  that  time  they  were  oper- 
ating with  a  budget  of  $604  million,  $21  mil- 
lion less  than  the  previous  year.  And  for 
the  next  year,  they  expected  to  confine 
spending  to  $607  million,  an  Increase  of  only 
.6%.  by  making  massive  cuts  in  their 
programs. 

The  situation  in  PhUadelphla  was  that  al- 
though the  1971  deficit  was  only  $5.9  mlUion 
against  a  $312.4  mlUion  budget  (deficits  of 
prior  years  totalling  $28  mUUon  had  been 
funded  by  the  sale  of  bonds)  funds  with 
which  to  pay  bills,  including  wages,  were 
exhavisted  In  mid  June.  Currently  the  system 
18  operating  with  a  $41  mUllon  deficit.  This 
Is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  for  the  four  systems 
located  in  the  nation's  largest  cities  whose 
populations  each  exceed  two  million  reel- 
dents.  No  wonder  that  Mark  Shedd,  then 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  public 
schools,  would  call  for  a  Federal  takeover  of 
big  city  school  systems.^ 

The  financial  situation  in  the  smaller  cities 
contacted,  Baltimore,  Bviffalo,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Louis,  ranging  in  population  from 
one-half  to  one  mUUon.  was  almost  as  de- 
plorable. 

And  the  rural  school  districts  are  also 
plagued  with  inadequate  funding  exacerbated 
by  population  sparslty.  At  least  80%  of  the 
18  000  districts  have  Insvifflcient  enroUments 
to'  provide  minimally  adequate  educaUon 
without  excessive  costs. 

GROWTH  IN  SCHOOL  EXPENDrTURES 

The  present  financial  plight  of  public  edu- 
cation might  suggest  that  Increased  funding 
over  the  years  has  been  minimal.  That  is  not 
the  case.  The  fact  is  that  vast  amounts  of 
new  funds  have  been  pumped  Into  public 
education.  However,  the  Input  of  new  funds 
In  the  face  of  rapidly  Increasing  educational 
costs  was  analogous  to  a  greyhound  chasing 
the  mechanical  rabbit  at  a  race  track.  We 
have  never  caught  up.  As  Table  I  Indicates, 
expenditures   for    public    schools   have    In- 
creased greatly  In  the  past  40  years,  from 
$2  3  bUUon  In  1930  to  $39.5  bUUon  In  1970 
and  the  percentage  of  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct expended  for  the  public  schools  almoet 
doubled,  Increasing  from  2.2%   In   1930  to 
4  2%  in  1970.  Note  also  that  whUe  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  25.8%  from  1960  to 
1970  at  the  same  time  public  school  expen- 
ditures increased  155.2 %-elx  times  greater, 
even  though  the  Increase  In  pupU  attendance 
was  only  29.8%. 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  an  excellent  statement 


Footnoites  at  end  of  artlde. 
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TABLE  l.-TRENOS  IN  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  1930-70 
llncludes  all  items  lor  current  expense,  capital  outlay  and  interest  on  school  indebtedness) 


Percentage 
ot  gross 
national 

Year 

Expenditures 

in  current 

dollars 

(millions) 

Consumer 

price  index 

(1957-59 

prices- 100) 

Expenditures 

in  terms  ot 

1969  dollars 

(millions) 

Average 

daily 

attendance 

(thousands) 

Expenditures 

per  pupil 

in  ADA  in 

1969  dollars 

product 

expended 

for  the  public 

schools 

CoLl 

coL2 

col  3 

col  4 

C0L5 

coL6 

coL7 

1929-30 

1939-40 

1949-50 

1959-60 

1969-70 

$2,307 

2,331 

5,768 

15,613 

39,489 

59.7 
48.4 
83.0 
10L5 
127.7 

$4,935 
6,149 
8.877 
19,641 
39,489 

21, 165 
22,042 
22,284 
32,477 
42,168 

$233 
279 
398 
605 
936 

2.2 
2.6 
2.2 
3.2 
4.2 

Percent  increase  1929-30  to 

1969-70 

1,612 

114.0 

700 

99 

302 

91.0 

Source:  Data  on  expenditures  and  average  dally  attendance  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  except  lor  the  year  1969-70  which 
was  estimated  by  the  National  Education  Association.  The  price  index  is  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  school  year  began.  Also, 
the  gross  national  product  (or  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  school  year  began  is  used  in  computing  the  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product.  Data  tor  the  price  index  were  obtained  from  the  Survey  ot  Current  Business. 


The  trends  reflected  In  the  Table  fJarm 
citizens  and  represent  one  of  the  reasons  tar 
the  taxpayers  revolt  that  has  caused  school 
budgets  and  bond  Issues  to  be  defeated  In 
■vobdT  referendums.  Other  reasons  are  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of 
education  and  the  fact  that  the  problems  are 
g^atest  In  the  urban  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  the  Black  and  the  poor. 


SOtrSCIS  OF  SCHOOL  RBVEMU2S 

In  1930,  almost  83  %  of  public  school  reve- 
nues were  provided  by  local  governments.  But 
by  1970,  this  had  decreased  to  about  53%  re- 
flecting greater  contribution  from  state  and 
federal  governments.  As  Indicated  In  Table  n 
In  1960-70,  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments contributed  6.6%,  40.7%.  and  52.7%, 
respectively  of  the  total  revenues  supporting 
public  schools. 


TABLE  ll.-TRENDS  IN  SOURCES  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  BY  LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT 

(In  millions  of  current  dollars] 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Year 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1929-30 

7 

0.3 

354 

17.0 

1,728 

82.7 

1939-40 

40 

1.8 

685 

30.3 

1,536 

67.9 

1949-50 

156 

2.9 

2.166 

39.8 

3.155 

57.3 

1959-60 

649 

4.4 

5,766 

39.1 

8,332 

56.5 

1969-70 

2,  545 

6.6 

15,645 

40.7 

20,286 

52.7 

Amount 


Percent 


2,089 

2,261 

5,437 

14,747 

38,476 


100.0 
190.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Source  of  data:  U.S.  Office  of  Education  except  for  the  year  1969-70  which  was  estimated  by  the  National  Education  Association. 


VAXIATION8  Of  SCHOOL  RZVENXTXS 

Wide  variations  In  revenue  support  exist 
among  school  districts  and  It  Is  evident  In 
the  wide  range  of  per  pupil  expenditures  de- 
pleted In  Table  m  which  reflects  the  high, 
low.  and  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for 
the  states  in  1969-70.  The  highest  per  pupil 
expenditure  Is  found  in  a  Wyoming  school 
district  ($14,554);  the  lowest  is  in  Missouri 
($213);  and  the  highest  and  lowest  average 
per  pupil  expenditures  are  $1,330  In  Alaska 
and  $463  In  Alabama. 

The  wide  variations  in  revenue  support 
within  states  is  the  situation  that  has  gen- 
erated the  host  of  court  suits  challenging 
state  subsidy  distribution  formulas;  the  most 
notable  of  whicdi  Is  the  California  case — 
Serrano  vs.  Priest.  Two  interrelated  critical 
points  have  emerged  from  the  litigation: 

1.  The  dependence  of  school  districts  on 
local  property  taxes  to  support  their  schools 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  quality  of  the 
system  a  function  of  local  wealth. 

TABLE  lll.-PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES 
(All  districts  1969-70)  • 

Student 
State  High  Low       average 

Alabama $581  $344  2  $463 

Alaska 1,810  480  « 1,330 

Arizona 2,223  436  775 

Arkansas 664  343  549 

California 2,414  S«9  753 

Cotorado 2,801  444  735 

Connecticut 1,311  499  915 

Delaware 1,081  633  991 

District  of  Columbia 971 

Ftorida 1,036  593  717 

Gwrgia 736  365  589 


State 


High 


Low 


Student 
average 


Hawaii 984 

Idaho 1,763  474  595 

Illinois 2,295  391  872 

Indiana 965  447  675 

Iowa 1,167  592  955 

Kansas 1,331  454  731 

Kentucky 885  358  580 

Louisiana 892  499  749 

Maine »  1,555  229  723 

Maryland 1,037  635  893 

Massachusetts 1,281  515  691 

Michigan 1,364  491  858 

Minnesota 903  370  818 

Mississippi 825  283  495 

Missouri 1,699  J213  720 

Montana 1,716  539  802 

Nebraska 1,175  623  653 

Nevada 1,679  746  753 

New  Hampshire 1,191  311  687 

New  Jersey 1,485  400  1,016 

New  Mexico 1,183  477  690 

New  York. 1,889  669  1,245 

North  Carolina 733  467  607 

North  Dakota 1,623  686  665 

Ohio 1,685  413  729 

Oklahoma.. 2,566  342  560 

Oregon 1,439  399  875 

Pennsylvania 1,401  484  892 

Rhode  island 1,206  531  885 

South  Carolina 610  397  615 

South  Dakota 1,741  350  667 

Tennessee 766  315  568 

Texas 5,334  264  601 

Utah 1,515  533  611 

Vermont 1,517  357  1,034 

Virginia 1,126  441  753 

Washington 3,406  434  873 

West  Virginia 722  502  646 

Wisconsin 1,432  344  941 

Wyoming M4,554  618  884 

■  Source  of  data:  President's  Commission  On  School  Finance. 
>  Lowest. 
•  Highest. 
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2.  The  fact  that  a  pupil's  access  to  the 
educational  dollar  Is  a  function  of  local 
wealth  violates  the  equal  protection  clauses 
of  state  and  federal  Constitutions. 

Although  the  court  cases  all  deal  with  In- 
equality within  states,  it  Is  equally  clear  that 
inequalities  among  states  are  similarly  viola- 
tive of  the  constitution. 

LOCAL   REVENUX    SUPPORT    OF   SCHOOLS 

Of  the  approximately  53%  of  school  reve- 
nues provided  on  the  average  by  local  sources 
about  98%  come  from  local  property  taxes! 
The  major  advantages  of  the  property  tax 
are: » 

a.  It  is  fairly  stable. 

b.  Property  Is  not  easily  moved  to  escape 
taxation. 

c.  Beneflts  go  directly  to  residents  of  the 
district. 

Some  disadvantages  are: 

a.  It  bears  little  relationship  to  real  wealth 
or  to  the  ability  to  pay. 

b.  It  tends  to  discourage  rehabilitation  of 
deteriorating  property. 

c.  Assessment  practices  are  inconsistent 
and  these  inconsistencies  together  with  varl- 
ables  m  market  value  from  district  to  dls- 
trlct  create  Inequities  In  available  resources 
per  pupil. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  property  tax  as  a 
viable  tax  base  for  local  school  funds,  about 
28  states  confine  school  districts  to  property 
taxes  as  a  sole  source  of  locally  generated 
revenues.  As  a  practical  matter,  however, 
there  is  not  much  revenue  that  could  be  pro- 
duced by  local  non-property  taxes  imposed 
for  local  school  districts. 

Major  producers  of  tax  revenues  have  been 
reserved  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  Municipal 
governments,  in  that  order.  Even  In  the  22 
states  that  authorize  nonproperty  local  taxes 
for  school  districts,  property  taxes  continue 
to  be  the  major  source  of  local  school  dis- 
trict revenues.  The  Philadelphia  school  dis- 
trict utilizes  non-property  taxes  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  do  the  vast  majority  of 
school  systems  and  the  property  tax  still  rep- 
resented more  than  two-thirds  of  local  school 
revenues  In  fiscal  1970-71. • 

STATE    REVENtTK    8UPPOET    OF   SCHOOLS 

The  percentage  of  school  revenue  derived 
from  state  sources  climbed  rather  sharply 
from  1930  to  1960—17.3%  to  39.8%.  Since 
1950,  however,  the  increase  was  rather  modest 
and  in  1970  the  level  of  support  was  at  40.7%. 
As  refiected  in  Table  IV,  wide  variations  in 
state  support  have  always  existed  and  in 
1970  the  range  was  from  a  high  of  87%  in 
Hawaii,  a  state  comprised  of  only  one  taxing 
district,  to  a  low  of  8.5%  In  New  Hampshire. 
Three  states,  Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Wyoming,  provided  a  lower  percentage  of 
revenue  in  1970  than  In  1930. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 

TABLE  IV.-PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE  DERIVED 
FROM  STATE  SOURCES.  1930-70 

[In  thousands 


State 


1930    1940    1950    1960     1970 


U.S. overall il7.3  29.2  39.8  39.4  40.7 

Alabama 40.8  54.1  71.6  65.3  63.0 

Alaska ..  43.7 

Arizona..  19.6  18.8  33.8  34.0  47.5 

Arkansas 33.7  43.2  58.1  46.6  45.5 

CalifOfnia 25.6  45.9  41.3  40.6  35.0 

Colorado 3.2  5.0  20.2  19.5  25.3 

Connecticut 8.1  8.7  23.6  34.6  33.1 

Delaware 87.9  84.4  83.5  82.5  70.6 

Florida 22.8  50.4  50.8  56.5  56.5 

Georgia 35.6  56.8  57.4  64.0  58.7 

Hawaii 87.0 

Idaho 7.7  10.7  23.5  27.6  43.2 

Illinois 5.3  10.0  16.5  20.6  34.4 

Indiana 5.5  32.2  37.4  29.9  34.9 

Iowa 4.3  1.1  19.1  12.0  30.1 

Kansas 1.7  10.9  24.0  19.2  26.1 

Kentucky 26.1  40.0  35.1  45.8  52.5 

Louisiana 26.9  52.3  69.6  70.2  58.3 

Maine 28.6  15.6  27.8  25.8  44.9 

Maryland 17.7  21.6  38.3  34.2  35.2 
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TABLE  IV.-PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE  DERIVED 
FROM  STATE  SOURCES,  1930-70— Continued 

|ln  thousands) 


State 


1930  1940  1950  1960  1970 


9.5 
18.2 


Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota J*;-* 

Mississippi 
Missouri.. 
Montana- 
Nebraska 

Nevada..--. "•" 

New  Hampshire ,9.0 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 


33.5 
10.6 
14.1 
5.4 


21.2 
21.8 


New  York. "■& 

North  Carolina 16.6 

North  DakoU "■} 

Ohiif. ,*•' 

Oklahoma *"•* 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania- 
Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina "-J 

South  Dakott 10-1 

Tennessee    - **•' 

Texas 

Utah 

Vumont.  - 
Virginia 


2.3 

13.9 

8.6 


42.6 
33.6 
12.2 
27.9 


Washington. «•» 


West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming.. 


8.3 
17.0 
27.1 


10.0 

41.6 

31.7 

37.1 

32.1 

7.2 

1.0 

17.0 

5.1 

5.5 
45.3 
33.1 
65.8 
12.8 
35.3 
34.0 
.4 
21.0 
10.3 
48.6 

7.6 
33.3 
39.4 
37.3 
14.5 
31.2 
57.9 
50.7 
17.2 

4.3 


20.5 
53.4 
36.2 
47.8 
38.9 
25.3 
6.2 
36.5 
6.2 
19.0 
86.0 
40.0 
67.5 
27.0 
31.4 
56.5 
28.6 
35.1 
20.2 
55.2 
12.1 
56.9 
61.8 
50.3 
27.6 
39.6 
65.6 
62.7 
17.4 
42.0 


20.0 
43.2 
39.7 
56.5 
31.0 
23.6 
6.5 
51.3 
6.3 
23.7 
74.4 
39.5 
66.7 
26.4 
27.7 
27.7 
29.3 
45.8 
23.2 
66.6 
8.9 
58.0 
50.0 
44.0 
24.8 
37.0 
61.6 
52.9 
22.6 
47.5 


20.0 
45.1 
43.4 
51.6 
34.5 
30.9 
20.0 
39.2 
8.5 
28.5 
62.7 
45.4 
70.9 
27.2 
31.6 
40.8 
20.6 
46.9 
34.5 
61.6 
13.6 
49.3 
42.8 
51.4 
28.6 
36.6 
58.8 
48.2 
29.4 
25.4 


1  Includes  0.3  percent  of  Federal  funds. 

Source  of  data:  U.S.  Office  of  Educal  on  excep/  for  the  year 
1970  which  was  esUmated  by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

•  Further,  with  respect  to  state  financing  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  the  extent  of  eSort  exer- 
cised by  the  states  in  revenue  support  of 
their  school  systems.  A  study  conducted  for 
the  National  Educational  Finance  Project* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


states 


Net  personal  income 

Per  child 
Per  capita  in  ADA 


Percent  NPI 
expended 

for  elemen- 
tary and 
secondary 
education 


developed  estimates  of  personal  Income  per 
capita  In  the  560  states  by  deducting  from 
total  personal  Income   (1)    an  aUowance  of 
$750  per  person  to  cover  basic  expenditures 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  and  (2)  federal 
personal  Income  tax  paid.  Table  V  ranks  the 
states  according  to  the  percent  of  net  per- 
sonal income  that  was  aUocated  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  The  range  Is 
from  a  high  of  8.9%  In  New  Mexico  to  a  low 
of  5.0%   in  Nebraska.  Net  personal  Income 
per  capita  ranges  from  a  high  of  $3,369  In 
Alaska,  also  the  least  populous  state,  to  a 
low  of  $1,292   In  Mississippi.   Net  personal 
Income  per  chUd  In  average  daily  attendance 
ranges  from  a  high  of  $18,772  in  New  York 
to  a  low  of  $5,624  In  Mississippi.  Of  course, 
the  wide  variations  are  Influenced  by  cost  of 
living  differences  but  not  to  an  extent  that 
would  be  significant.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  personal  Income  per  child  In  ADA 
Is  Influenced  by  parochial  and  other  private 
school  enrollment  and  by  pupU  absenteeism, 
a  significant  problem  In  urban  systems.  The 
table  also  reflects  some  correlation  between 
net  personnel  Income  and  the  percent  of  net 
personal   Income   expended   for   elementary 
and  secondary  education:  the  higher  the  net 
personal  Income,  the  lower  the  percent  of 
NPI  spent  on  public  education;   the  lower 
the  NPI,  the  higher  the  percent  NPI  spent 
on  public  education. 

TABLE  V.-EFFORTS  OF  THE  STATES  TO  SUPPORT  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO 
THEIR  FISCAL  CAPACITY,  1969 


OrMon 2,473  (34)  11,662  (24) 

Mi^ssippi 1,292(50)    5,624<50; 

Arizona... 2,291  ?29)  10,299  (30 

West  Virginia 1,628(46)    7,785(44, 

Vermont 2.239  (30)  10,489  (29, 

Louisiana 1,784  (45)    8,386  (42, 

Minnesota 2,538  (19)  11,072  (26, 

Delaware 2,781  (10)  13,062  (13, 

North  Dakota 2,049(36)    8,932(38 

Idaho  1,875  <42)    7,890( 

Swa 2,477  ^23)  11,085  ^25) 

New  York 3, 170    (3)  18, 772    (1) 

Maryland 2,864    (9)13,748(10 

Kansas 2,493  (21)  12,253  (19) 

South  Carolina 1,623  (47)    7, 242  ?47 

Colorado 2.492  (22)  10,768  (27) 

WiMansin  .......—.  2  549  ?18)  12,566  (16) 

"ndiana 2  579  (17)  11.733  (22) 

Wyoming 2,388  (20    9.453  (33 

California 3,096    (5)14,231    (7) 

WiTornia... ^  w    ^^    ^ 

Michigan". 2  767    11)  12  414    17) 

K- ::::::  :^  m  n.m  pi 

vS""'— ..  2  222  (31    10.598  (28) 

Waihington  : 2,686  (13)  12,052  (20) 

Alaska  3  369(1)    U.  027    (8) 

ArkanMs"  ....  1  582  (49)    7.629  (45) 

Pennsylvania 2,538  (19)  13  861    (9> 

Nevada  3,138    (4)13,132(12) 

SouthOa'kota     2,105(34)    8,834(40) 

i^fr----:::::::^§^3}r3r9;5r(r5>) 
£5^;::::::::|i(||ic| 

Connecticut 3.209    (2)    6  917    (2) 

Missour  2,373  (26)  12.403  (18) 

AiaSm^:::::::::..-  i.?g?  <*?  ,HI8  ^^\ 

Texas  2,191  (32)  10,250  (31) 

Ili"ii 3.077    (6)  16,567    (4) 

New  Hampshire 2,365  (J7)  12.649  (14) 

Ohio  2,633  (15)  12.637  (15) 

Massachusetts ?-215  if    }|*,l?    ' 

Rhode  island 2,644  (4)  15,223 

Nebraska 2,580(16)  11,870 


(5) 
(6) 


0.  /D    110/ 

6.67  (17) 
6. 66  (17) 
6.61  (19) 
6.61  (19) 
6.55  (21) 


8.02 
7.84 
7.71 
7.63 
7.53 
7.45 

7.36  (10) 
7.19  (11) 
7.14(12) 
7.13  (12) 
7. 03  (14) 
6.99  (15) 
6.76  (16) 
6.67  " 
6 
6 
6 

6. 54  (21) 
6.48  (23) 
6. 45  (24) 
6.44  (24) 

6. 37  (26) 
6. 33  (27) 
6.  28  (28) 
6. 25  (29) 
6. 21  (30) 
6. 15  (31) 
6. 15  (31) 
5. 93  (33) 

5. 51  (34) 
5. 89  (35) 
5. 86  (36) 
5.  74  (37) 
5. 74  (37) 
5. 72  (39) 
5.66  («0) 
5.64  (41) 

5. 52  (42) 
5. 50  (43) 
5. 43  (44) 
5. 39  (45) 
5. 37  (46) 
5. 30  (47; 
5. 22  (48 
5. 15  (49' 
5. 00  (50) 
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signed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  chUdren  in  school 
attendance  areas  having  high  concentrations 
of  children  from  low  Income  families.  An  ex- 
amination of  'ntle  I  funding  for  the  fiscal 
years  1966  through  1969  suggests  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  are  not  in  agree- 
ment on  the  value  of  "ntle  I  programs;  Con- 
gress  almost  doubled  the  authorizations  from 
1966  to  1969,  while  the  administration 
actually  Increased  appropriations  only  by 
about  20%.  In  1968  and  1969.  only  sllghUy 
more  than  half  the  funds  authorized  by 
Congress  were  actually  appropriated  by  the 
administration : 


Fiscal  year! 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1966                         -  $1,192,981,906  $959,000,000 

1967 1430,763,947  1,053,410,000 

1968 1902,136,223  1,191,000,000 

1969 2  184  436  274  1,123.127,000 


Total  United  States..    2,556 


12,400 


6.24 


States 


Net  personal  income 


Per  child 
in  ADA 


Per  capita 


Percent  NPI 
expended 

for  elemen- 
tary and 
secondary 
education 


New  Mexico 1,909 

Utah 2.006 

Montana 2,127 


(40)  7,224  (48)  8.90  (1) 
(39)  7,351  (46)  8.40  (2) 
(33)    9,  ill  (36)      8.06    (3) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  major  sources  of  revenue  at  the  state 
level  are  from  sales  taxes,  personal  Income 
taxes,  corporate  Income  taxes  and  various 
excise  taxes. 

In  1970.  45  states  containing  98%  of  the 
nation's  population  levied  some  type  of  sales 
tax  During  1969,  sales  tax  collections  by  the 
states  totalled  $12.3  bUlion.  30%  of  all  state 
tax  revenue.*  A  sales  tax  tends  to  be  regres- 
sive especially  when  basic  necessities  such  as 
food  are  not  exempted.  An  additional  dis- 
advantaged Is  the  economic  distortions  that 
occiir  In  neighboring  states  when  one  levies 
a  sales  tax  and  one  does  not.  The  advan- 
tages are  ease  of  administration  and  collec- 
tion and  the  fact  that  revenue  growth  Is 
generaUy  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the 
growth  in  income. 

Personal  Income  taxes  were  levied  In  41 
states  In  1970.  The  exchange  of  information 
by  federal  and  state  government  has  greatly 
Improved  administration  and  has  made  tax 
evasion  more  difficult.  The  personal  income 
tax  ranks  the  highest  in  terms  of  elasticity 
and  m  terms  of  being  directly  related  to  the 
most  generally  accepted  measvire  of  tax  pay- 
ing capacity — the  Income  of  the  taxpayer. 

FKDEBAL   REVXNTTE    SUPPORT   OF    SCHOOLS 

Of  the  revenues  supporting  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  1970,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  federal  funds  accounted  for  6.6% . 
representing  $2.6  billion  of  the  $38.5  bUlion 
total  of  school  revenues.  However,  unlike 
revenues  generated  locally  and  unlike  most 
of  the  state  funding  provided  to  school  dis- 
tricts, federal  funds  are  special  or  categorical 
in  uatiure. 

In  1969.  federal  funds  expended  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  I,  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  1966,  amounted  to  $1.1 
mUlion,  about  40%  of  total  federal  funds 
expended  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, 'ntle  I  funds  support  proJecU  de- 


To  reiterate,  federal  funds  for  the  most 
part  are  restricted  as  to  use  and  are  not 
permitted  to  supplant  other  funds.  An  excep- 
tion Is  funds  expended  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815  that  au- 
thorize payments  to  school  districts  where 
enrollment  are  affected  by  federal  activities. 

SUMMARY    OF    REVENUE   CHARACTERISTICS 

In  briefly  summing  up  the  characteristics 
of  the  three  sources  of  funds  avaUable  to 
school  districts,  the  following  can  be  stated: 

Local  funds  depend  prlmarUy  on  prop- 
erty taxes  and.  as  a  consquence.  the  funds 
provided  bear  little  relation  to  educational 
needs  or  population  wealth.  An  added  prob- 
lem of  urban  school  districts  Is  competi- 
tion with  mxinlclpal  government  for  the 
local  tax  dollar. 

Stote  funds  also  faU  to  adequately 
recognize  need  and  most  state  subsidy  for- 
mulas, because  of  the  use  of  property  tax  as  a 
measure  of  local  wealth,  distribute  funds  al- 
most inverse  to  need.  The  use  of  special 
grants  and  equalization  formulas  has  ameU- 
orated  but  not  rectified  the  problem  of 
Inequity. 

Federal  funds,  for  the  most  part,  are 
categorical  or  for  special  purposes  and  pro- 
vide little  assistance  to  school  dlstrlcU 
In  financing  basic  operating  costs.  The  dis- 
tribution of  federal  funds  does  correlate 
more  closely  to  needs  than  does  local  or  state 
funding. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  FUNDINO  ALTERNATIVES 

The  problems  of  adequacy  and  especially 
equity  In  educational  finance  are  not  new 
as  witness  a  statement  made  by  Ellwood 
P.  Cubberley  In  1905: 

....  the  present  plans  In  use  for  the 
apportionment  of  school  fvmds  In  fvaiy  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  of  the  union  are  in  need 
of  careful  revision.  And  there  Is  likewise  need 
for  more  careful  study  of  the  problem  that 
has  been  given  it  so  far  by  most  of  the  states 
If  It  is  desired  that  future  evolution  shall 
take  place  along  more  inteUlgent  lines  than 
has  been  the  case  In  the  pcist.' 

At  this  Juncture  In  the  history  of  public 
education,  the  little  red  school  house  Is 
under  fire  from  parents  who  cUlm  with  some 
Justification  that  they  are  paying  more  and 
getting  less;  systems  serving  the  urban  and 
rural  poor  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy; 
and  the  courts  are  being  Inserted  In  the 
vacuum  created  by  federal  and  state  legisla- 
tive Inaction. 

The  range  of  alternatives  are  not  unlim- 
ited; considering  the  three  sources  of  fund- 
ing for  public  school  education,  there 
emerges  only  seven  possibilities  to  examine: 

Pull  local  funding. 

Full  sUte  funding. 

Pull  Federal  funding. 

Local  and  State  shared  funding. 

Local  and  Federal  shared  funding. 

State  and  Federal  shared  funding. 
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Local.  State  and  Federal  shared  funding. 

Total  dependence  of  school  districts  on 
locoi  funds  would  Increase  present  Inequi- 
ties even  If,  on  an  overall  basis,  school  dis- 
tricts had  sufficient  revenue  raising  capacity. 
School  districts  are  confined  to  the  property 
tax  as  a  revenue  base  which  would  mitigate 
against  both  equality  of  funding  and  equity 
of  funding.  The  f\indlng  of  education  would 
be  almost  totally  dependent  upon  the  value 
of  local  real  estate. 

Full  state  funding  would  have  the  poten- 
tial of  ellmmatin{,  the  disparities  of  financial 
support  among  districts  within  the  same 
state.  And  it  should  be  possible  to  develop 
distribution  formulas  that  relate  financial 
support   to  educational   need. 

There  are  those  that  would  contend  that 
one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our  public 
education  system  has  been  the  financial  and 
programmatic  leeway  awarded  local  districts 
and  there  are  those  who  argue  directly  to 
the  contrary  pointing  to  the  Interventions 
that  have  been  necessary  by  the  courts  and 
by  the  federal  government.  However,  local 
support  and  Involvement  could  be  manage- 
ment, planning,  and  implementation  rather 
than  fiscal. 

Wide  variations  in  the  wealth  of  the  states 
are  also  a  deterrent  to  full  state  funding.  If 
we  believe  that  every  child  should  have 
equal  or  equitable  access  to  an  acceptable 
level  of  education,  then  we  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  the  differences  that  do  exist  and 
would  continue  to  exist  between,  say,  Missis- 
sippi and  Oregon. 

The  major  advantages  of  full  federal  fund- 
ing would  be  the  elimination  of  fiscal  varia- 
tions among  the  states.  In  fact,  equalization 
of  educational  opportunity  is  not  very  likely 
of  accomplishment  without  federal  funding. 
Only  the  federal  government  has  a  tax  base 
capable  of  funding  a  broad  program  of  edu- 
cation. Even  at  the  present  time,  the  federal 
government  collects  almost  70%  of  the  taxes 
in  the  nation  yet  pays  less  than  7%  of  the 
cost  of  education. 

A  combination  of  local  and  state  funding 
Is  essentially  what  exists  presently  when  we 
consider  that  these  so\irces  presently  provide 
almost  94%  of  the  funding  for  public  edu- 
cation. However,  In  addition  to  the  problem 
of  fiscal  variation  among  states,  is  the  likeli- 
hood that  this  combination  would  not  be 
fiscally  capable  of  meeting  the  costs  of 
equalizing  education  even  within  a  state 
assuming  that  equalization  wovild  merely 
involve  increased  support  to  poor  school 
districts  to  the  extent  necessary  to  match 
the  financial  input  to  wealthier  districts. 

A  combination  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
funding  is  precisely  the  situation  that  exists 
today.  Because  the  federal  government  could 
eliminate  variations  between  states  and  be- 
cause the  states,  in  turn,  could  eliminate 
variations  between  districts,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  present  difficulties  are  resolvable 
by  changing  relative  shares,  i.e.  decreasing 
local  and  state  shares  and  increasing  the 
federal  share. 

A  combination  of  local  and  federal  fund- 
ing would  have  to  Involve  nominal  funding 
at  the  local  level.  The  distribution  of  federal 
funds  would  have  to  be  through  the  state 
governments  If  their  traditional  and  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  for  public  education 
were  to  continue. 

State  and  Federal  funding  may  well  be  the 
best  approach.  A  state's  tax  resources  could 
be  augmented  by  a  nominal  statewide  prop- 
erty tax  and  local  property  taxes  for  schools 
would  be  eliminated.  The  paramount  pur- 
pose of  state  funds  could  be  to  equalize  edu- 
cational opportunity  among  its  districts. 
Federal  funds  could  be  utilized  to  equalize 
educational  opportunity  among  states. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ABGUMEI«TS    rOK   AND   AGAINST   nCDERAL   AID   TO 
EDUCATION 

Any  solution  to  the  problem  of  educational 
finance  will  undoubtedly  require  a  massive 
Increase  in  federal  funding.  The  possibility 
of  a  new  federal  tax  (the  value  added  tax) 
coupled  with  the  prospect  of  federal  reve- 
nue sharing  suggest  that  we  may  be  at  the 
advent  of  a  new  and  significant  role  by  the 
federal  government  In  educational  finance. 
It  is  important,  then,  to  review  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  National  Education  Finance  Proj- 
ect has  organized  those  arguments  generally 
considered  to  be  the  most  cogent  and 
powerful.* 

ABGTTMXNTS  AGAINST  FEDERAL  AID 

Equdlvsing  educational  opportunity.  Fed- 
eral aid  opponents  believe  that  this  Is  impos- 
sible to  accomplish  and  that  attempts  to  do 
so  would  only  drag  down  educational  stand- 
ards and  eliminate  the  outstanding  schools. 

Lack  of  need.  Opponents  of  Federal  aid 
claim  that  massive  federal  assistance  la  not 
needed  and  that  present  problems  are  resolv- 
able by  tightening  up  present  curriculum, 
eliminating  frills,  and  by  getting  more  effec- 
tive utilization  of  existing  facilities.  Further, 
the  opponents  claim  that  the  states  have  the 
potential  for  doing  the  Job  if  they  have  the 
will. 

Federal  control.  To  those  who  view  public 
education  as  the  last  stronghold  of  states' 
rights,  the  threat  that  federal  control  in- 
evitably follows  any  program  of  federal  aid 
Is  an  appealing  argument. 

Unconstituticmality.  The  lOth  Amendment 
to  the  constitution  is  viewed  as  having  made 
education  a  state  responsibility.  Article  X 
states  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Educa- 
tion Is  not  mentioned  specifically  anywhere 
in  the  Constitution. 

Cost.  Opponents  claim  that  the  government 
already  burdened  with  the  costs  of  war  ef- 
forts, past,  present,  and  future,  Is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  take  on  the  expensive  cost  of 
education. 

Other  arguments  against  federal  aid  are 
that  it  would  tend  to  curb  Initiative  at  the 
local  level  and  that  expanding  the  role  of 
the  federal  government  in  education  would 
be  another  way  of  losing  our  political  and 
Intellectual  freedom. 

ABGUMENTS  FOR  FEDERAI.  AID 

Local  control.  This  is  the  first  and 
strongest  argiunent  for  both  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  of  federal  aid.  However, 
experience  with  federal  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts has  demonstrated  that  it  Is  possible 
to  develop  and  administer  federal  legislation 
without  inhibiting  local  control. 

Equalization  of  educational  opportunity. 
Data  presented  earlier  in  this  paper  docu- 
ments the  inablUty  of  states  or  districts  to 
equalize  educational  opportunity.  Proponents 
argue  that  equalization  Is  critical  to  the  na- 
tion's welfare  and  only  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  the  potential  for  accomplishment. 

Need.  It  is  felt  that  the  only  way  to  insure 
that  necessary  improvements  In  education 
are  accomplished  in  all  fifty  states  is  for  the 
federal  government  to  be  an  innovative 
agent. 

The  tax  base.  The  national  government  is 
more  able  to  effectively  tax  the  real  wealth 
of  the  nation — personal  and  corporate  in- 
come. 

Mobility  of  the  people.  Eeich  year  40  mil- 
lion people  change  their  addresses  and  about 
1  million  youngsters  cross  state  lines.  Since 
mobility  Is  a  fact  of  our  society,  place  of 
residence  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  the 
deleterious  effect  that  It  might  on  a  per- 
son's  future   and,   therefore,   indicates   the 
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need  for  a  strong  minimum  education  pro- 
gram in  every  state. 

Acceptance.  An  especially  strong  argiunent 
advanced  by  proponents  is  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  citizens  are  in  favor  of  federal 
aid  to  education.  The  Lou  Harris  Poll  in  1963 
found  that  70%  of  the  voters  favored  federal 
aid  to  education.* 

The  Constitution.  Against  the  claim  that 
federal  aid  to  education  could  be  unconsti- 
tutional, proponents  of  federal  aid  offer  the 
General  Welfare  Clause  of  the  Constitution, 
Article  I,  Section  8,  that  reads,  "The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power:  To  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
Stetes  .  .  ." 

History.  Edith  Green,  Representative  from 
Oregon,  stated  that  the  Issue  of  federal  In- 
volvement in  education  was  decided  over  100 
years  ago  and  that  presently  we  have  at  least 
42  federal  agencies  providing  aid  to  educa- 
tion in  the  amount  of  over  two  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.^°  We  have  had  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation since  1785  (aid  to  territories  for  edu- 
cation by  endowment  of  schools  with  public 
lands),  and  indications  are  that  we  are  op 
closer  to  federal  Control  of  our  schools  now 
than  we  were  In  1785. 

OTHER    CONSmERATIONS 

In  addition  to  determining  the  best  fund- 
ing source  for  flntuicing  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary public  school  education,  there  Is  also 
the  task  of  developing  distribution  formulas 
that  will  provide  every  chUd  sufficient  access 
to  the  educational  dollar  to  provide  that 
child  with  an  acceptable  standard  of  educa* 
tlon.  Moreover,  it  Is  also  critical  that  strate- 
gies and  mechanisms  be  developed  to  deal 
with  what  has  been  an  especially  serious 
problem — rapidly  escalating  educational 
costs. 

Aid  to  parochial  schools  is  essentially  a 
political  question  but  warrants  attention  be- 
cause of  the  Impact  potential  on  the  cost  of 
public  ediication.  The  National  Educational 
Finance  Project  has  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  public  education  would  Increase  about 
10%  if  parochial  students  were  to  be  merged 
with  the  public  school  population.  Not  a  very 
significant  Increase  considering  that  puUlc 
education  costs  have  Increased  more  than 
150%  in  the  past  10  years. 

The  monitoring  of  educational  expendi- 
tures, including  the  imposition  of  restraints 
on  collective  bargaining  for  teachers  and 
other  educational  employees,  will  be  neces- 
sary If  extraordinary  escalation  In  educa- 
tional costs,  unaccompanied  with  improve- 
ment m  the  quality  of  education.  Is  to  be 
avoided.  A  much  stronger  role  on  the  part 
of  Federal  and  State  governments  is  called 
for  rather  than  merely  continued  dependence 
on  Impotent  local  school  districts  in  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 
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MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 
Mr  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  it  Is  always  refreshing  to  hear  a 
young  person  speak  out  for  freedom  and 
what  is  right  with  America.  Along  this 
line,  I  would  like  to  submit  this  essay  by 
Douglas  James  Lahey  for  the  perusal  of 
my  colleagues. 

This  was  the  winning  essay  in  the 
Kansas  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Douglas  is  a  student  at  St.  John's 
Military  School  in  Salina,  Kans. 
The  essay  follows: 

Mt  Responsibility  to  Freedom 
(By  Douglas  James  Lahey) 
Freedom  of  speech,  press,  petition,  assem- 
bly and  religion  are  some  of  the  basic  priv- 
ileges given  to  the  citizens  of  these  United 
States.  Nowhere  else  in  this  world  are  all  these 
freedoms  given  to  the  people — nowhere! 

Knowing  what  freedom  is  and  how  much 
it  has  to  offer,  I  could  not  live  without  It. 
What  would  life  be  like  without  freedom? 
WoiUd  it  be  dark  and  foreboding,  restrictive 
and  unrewarding,  dull  and  miserable?  I'll 
tell  you  why  I  asked  this  question.  To  me, 
freedom  is  almost  the  opposite.  I  treas\u*e  it 
for  what  it  is — the  most  special  gift  ever 
given  to  any  one  of  us. 

Why  is  it  so  special?  I  know  a  man  who 
has  lived  without  freedom  since  World  War 
n.  By  the  time  he  reached  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  he  knew  his  life  was  missing  some- 
thing. Something  deep  down  within  him  said. 
"I've  had  enough.  I  want  out!"  That  some- 
thing was  his  free  soul.  He  was  In  chains. 
but  his  soul  was  not.  He  couldn't  live  a  split 
lUe.  (K)  he  followed  his  conscience.  He  plotted 
and  planned  and  escaped  from  East  Berlin 
on  the  underside  of  a  car.  I  wonder  what  he 
was  thinking  as  he  rode  beneath  the  car, 
looking  up — to  freedom.  He  struggled  to 
America  where  his  right  of  being  free  was 
guaranteed.  Now.  he  is  a  whole  man  and 
realizes  that  he  is  more  than  Just  existing. 
Now.  he  is  finally  alive.  He  is  free! 

As  an  American.  I  was  given  my  freedom 
the  moment  I  cried  out  and  took  my  first 
breath,  but  I  was  unaware  that  I  had  obli- 
gations to  it.  When  I  grew  up,  I  realized  how 
lucky  I  was  to  have  It,  and  not  wanting  to 
lose  it,  I  am  now  slowly  realizing  that  It 
IB  my  duty  to  preserve  It.  We  must  preserve 
freedom  as  we  must  protect  those  we  love. 

Then  comes  the  question,  "I  know  we  m\ist 
protect  this  freedom,  but  how?" 

I  believe  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  to 
protect  our  freedom  is  to  abide  by  the  writ- 
ten laws  of  the  land.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  not  written  for  only 
a  few  of  us  to  live  by;  it  was  made  for  all 
of  us.  Our  laws  arent  as  strict  as  some  peo- 
ple think,  and  they  would  seem  much  more 
lenient  If  all  people  would  abide  by  them. 
All  people  need  some  restrictions  If  they  are 
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to  live  with  one  another.  Can  you  Imagine 
the  chaos  that  would  exist  if  people  had 
no  responsibilities?  Some  limitations  are  a 
necessity  for  a  people  to  survive,  and  this 
nation  imposes  the  least  number  of  them. 
As  Thoreau  once  said,  "That  government 
which  governs  least,  governs  best!"  That  is 
the  basis  on  which  this  nation  was  founded. 
Many  have  advocated  and  supported  the 
slogan,  "America,  love  it  or  leave  it."  Is  this 
the  way  to  make  it  better?  I  suggest  that  It 
is  not.  Love  it  and  improve  It.  We  must  aU 
do  everything  we  can  to  make  it  even  better 
or  It  won't  get  done. 

Thus,  to  me,  this  Issue  becomes  a  personal 
question.  How  much  time  and  effort  am 
I  willing  to  give  to  protect  thU  privilege? 
How  devoted  am  I  to  the  Idea  that  others 
could  share  the  rewards  I  have  found  through 
being  free — ^physlctJly,  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually. All  these  questions  I've  pondered  time 
and  time  again  untU  I  found  my  answers. 
Freedom  is  not  a  right  given  to  every 
man.  It  Is  a  gift  which  we  must  earn.  We 
must  take  the  responsibility  to  preserve  it, 
or  we  will  be  forced  to  live  without  it. 

I  wUl  devote  my  life  to  giving  others  their 
freedom  because  it  means  so  much  to  me. 
and  I  want  it  to  be  a  part  of  other's  lives 
also.  My  responslbUlty  to  freedom  Is  to 
think,  speak,  and  act  as  a  free  American, 
to  protect  it  with  my  life,  if  necessary — for 
myself  and  for  the  good  of  every  man— and 
to  guarantee  these  opportunities  to  all  man- 
kind, so  others  might  have  the  same  gift 
as  we  have  in  America — the  land  of  the 
free. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  siassachttsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  since  the  Presi- 
dent's ill-advised  effort  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  sensitive  issue  of  school 
desegregation,  more  and  more  people 
have  spoken  out  in  opposition  to  his  plans. 
Recently,  many  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  Law  School  issued  a  logical 
and  concise  commentary  on  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposals.   Their  carefully  rea- 
soned argument  clearly  demonstrates  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  President's  per- 
formance in  this  matter:  his  gross  exag- 
geration of  the  dimensions  of  the  school- 
busing  problem;  his  wholly  misleading 
description  of  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ings in  this  matter;  the  deliberately  de- 
ceptive nature  of  his  proposal  for  spend- 
ing money  for  upgrading  inferior  schools; 
and  the  dangerous  constitutional  impli- 
cations of  his  proposed  remedy  for  a 
problem  which  is  largely   of  his  own 
devising. 

The  spectacle  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  seeking  to  advance  his 
political  position  by  leading  a  retreat 
from  the  national  commitment  to  abol- 
ishing the  blot  of  racial  discrimination 
which  still  blights  the  lives  of  million 
of  black  Americans  is  a  tragic  one.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  signers  of  this  document 
for  speaking  out  forcefully  and  per- 
suasively against  this  effort,  and  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  be  en- 
couraged by  their  example  to  eschew  the 
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temptation  to  sacrifice  the  Constitution 
to  political  expediency. 
The  document  follows : 

School  Desegregation 
The  undersigned  law  teachers  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  two  biUs  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  passage  by  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  busing  of  school  children.  We 
believe  that  the  two  biUs.  if  enacted,  would 
sacrifice  the  enforcement  of  constitutional 
rights,  impair  the  functions  of  the  Judiciary 
under  a  rule  of  law,  and  Jeopardize  improved 
schooling  for  many,  many  children.  More 
specifically,  our  reasons  for  opposition  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  declared  the  seg- 
regated dual  school  system  unconstitutional 
in  the  Brown  case  18  years  ago.  For  much  of 
that  period,  opponents  of  the  Brown  decision 
have  successfully  avoided  and  delayed  its 
enforcement.  Only  recently  has  the  enforce- 
ment process  achieved  any  momentum.  En- 
actment of  the  two  bills  at  this  time  wUl 
certainly  be  seen — ^by  blacks  and  whites 
alike — as  a  major  break  in  the  Nation's  re- 
solve to  realize  the  constitutional  rights  of 
black  children  under  the  Brown  decision. 
Moreover,  the  very  proposal  of  these  bUls — 
especially  given  the  psychological  Impact  of 
the  President's  speech — will  seriously  hamper 
and  may  well  cripple  efforts  now  under  way 
to  achieve  compliance  with  Brovm. 

(2)  The  two  bills  call  for  a  very  substan- 
tial change  In  the  standards  and  modes  of 
enforcement  of  Brown  by  the  courts.  Their 
enactment  by  Congress  under  Section  5  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Invokes  a  rarely 
exercised  power  whose  limits  are  not  at  aU 
clear.  Strong  doubts  of  constitutionality  exist, 
with  constitutional  lawyers  differing  as  to 
the  outcome  if  the  bUls  were  to  become  law 
and  their  legality  tested  In  the  courts. 

Whatever  may  be  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
gressional power,  the  proposed  bills  clearly 
would  misdirect  it.  The  President  Is  en- 
couraging Congress  to  react  in  a  panic  to 
busing,  as  though  that  were  the  key  issue, 
when  he  should  be  exercising  his  leadership 
to  calm  the  public  and  to  call  on  Congress 
to  deal  with  busing  as  one  aspect  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  ending  dual  systems 
of  segregated  schools.  This  faUure  of  leader- 
ship is  highlighted  by  two  key  facts.  Accord- 
ing to  Administration  sources,  while  about 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  school  children 
are  bused  to  school,  at  most  1  percent  or  2 
percent  of  this  total  are  bused  for  reasons  of 
desegregation.  Secondly,  In  calling  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  2.5  bUllon  dollars  on  "inner-city 
schools."  the  Administration  has  not  added 
one  doUar  to  existing  programs  or  proposals 
it  has  previously  made.  The  net  effect  of  the 
present  proposals  is  to  cut  back  sharply  on 
existing  remedies  for  segregation  whUe  offer- 
ing little  or  nothing  In  their  place. 

(3)  The  two  bUls  Involve  a  needless  and 
dangerous  disruption  of  the  proper  relation- 
ships between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  one  side  and  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  federal  courts  on  the  other.  As 
recently  as  one  year  ago  In  the  Swann  case.  In 
light  of  almost  20  years  of  experience  with 
enforcing  Brovm,  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
proved of  court-ordered  b\islng  as  one  means 
of  disestablishing  dual  school  systems — a 
means  which  in  particular  cases  might  be 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  unitary,  desegre- 
gated school  system.  The  Court  did  not  in- 
sist that  busing  was  required  In  any  me- 
chanical way  or  that  its  disadvantages  should 
be  Ignored  by  federal  Judges. 

The  President  has  suggested  that  lower 
federal  courts  have  gone  beyond  the  Supreme 
Court— and  In  his  view,  improperly  so.  One 
would  then  expect  the  Administration  to 
press  appeals  of  these  decisions  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  perhaps  to  ask  that  Con- 
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grees  mandate  stays  of  execution  pending 
the  appeals.  Instead,  the  Administration  pre- 
sents proposals  which  amount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  no  confidence  In  the  courts  and  a 
repudiation  of  what  they  have  done  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  take  the  President  at  his  word, 
this  Is  prematiire  and  unnecessary.  It  risks 
the  very  undermining  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
standing  that  the  President  has  on  other 
occasions  said  should  be  avoided. 

(4)  One  need  not  be  an  advocate  of  large- 
scale  busing  to  see  the  harms  and  dangers 
In  the  proposed  scheme.  Serious  questions 
about  various  aspects  of  busing  have  been 
raised  by  both  blacks  and  whites.  But  the 
Administration  has  not  asked  Congress  to 
regulate  alleged  excesses  of  busing  in  a  selec- 
tive, sensitive  way.  Rather,  the  Administra- 
tion seeks  to  eliminate  all  busing  as  a  remedy 
for  desegregation  by  placing  rigid,  mechani- 
cal limitations  on  It.  The  practical  effect  Is 
that  busing  could  no  longer  be  used  even 
as  a  inlnor  but  necessary  part  of  a  desegre- 
gation plan  that  emphasized,  for  example, 
new  geographic  districts,  or  school  pairings. 
It  Is  In  cases  of  this  kind  that  the  threats 
to  the  enforcement  of  Brovm  and  to  the  pro- 
per role  of  the  courts  are  clearest. 

We  call  on  Congress  to  reject  two  proposed 
bills  on  busing. 

Paul  M.  Bator,  Derrick  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  Gary 
Bellow,  Derek  C.  Bok,  Stephen  O.  Breyer, 
Victor  Brudney,  Clark  Byse,  A.  James  Casner, 
Abram  Chayes.  Archibald  Cox,  John  P.  Daw- 
son, Richard  H.  Field,  Paul  A.  Preund,  Charles 
M.  Haar,  Philip  B.  Heymann,  Benjamin 
Kaplan,  Andrew  L.  Kaufman,  Lance  Llebman. 

Louis  Loss,  John  H.  Mansfield,  Michael  J. 
Mclntyre,  Karen  S.  Metzger.  Frank  I.  Michel- 
man,  Arthur  R.  Miller,  Albert  M.  Sacks,  Frank 
E.  A.  Sander,  David  L.  Shapiro,  Richard  B 
Stewart,  Arthur  E.  Sutherland,  Donald  T. 
Trautman,  Laurence  H.  Tribe,  Donald  P. 
Turner,  James  Vorenberg,  Lloyd  L.  Weinreb, 
Ralph  U.  Whltten. 


A  PIECE  OF  STUPIDITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MISSOTTHI 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  I  exposed  the  "no- 
knock"  portion  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Criminal  Law  Code  when  we  enacted 
this  legislation. 

The  following  article  describes  some 
cases  in  which  the  dangers  in  such  "no- 
knock"  legislation  have  again  been  made 
plain. 

A  PiEcx  or  Stupidity 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14,  19721 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

A  lot  of  lis  thought  it  was  bad  news  when 
the  District's  no-knock  law  was  enacted  in 
1970. 

Some  of  us  could  sympathize  a  little  with 
the  rationale  behind  the  law:  that  in  some 
cases  contraband  and  other  criminal  evidence 
may  be  destroyed  if  police  raiding  parties 
have  to  announce  themselves. 

But  we  were  certain  that  more  evil  than 
good  would  come  of  a  law  that  made  it  legal 
for  police  officers  to  break  into  a  home  with- 
out having  to  identify  themselves  as  police- 
men, without  waiting  to  be  admitted,  with- 
out even  the  n3ce3slty  of  wearing  uniforms. 

We  knew,  no  matter  what  the  intentions 
of  those  who  drafted  the  legislation,  that 
most  of  the  legalized  breaking  and  entering 
would  not  be  done  in  the  "good"  sections  of 
town. 
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The  debate  was  over  whether  the  police 
needed  this  frightening  tool. 

There  Just  may  be  a  niunber  of  local  poUoe 
officers  who  are  wondering  whether  they  want 
it.  No-knock,  as  some  of  us  susptected  from 
the  beginning,  can  be  dang«t>us  not  just  to 
those  who  are  raided  but  also  to  those  who 
are  doing  the  raiding. 

What  brings  this  up  now  is  a  case  that 
police  say  was  not  a  no-knock  raid.  But  It 
does  give  a  good  Indication  of  what  can 
happen. 

The  legislation  was  barely  on  the  books 
when,  in  October,  1970,  D.C.  police  raided 
Marvin  Vincent's  home  on  Hayes  Street  NE. 
They  were  looking  for  narcotics,  they  said. 

What  they  found  was  not  drugs,  but  slugs. 
Two  of  them,  from  Vincent's  gun,  struck  one 
of  the  raiding  officers.  This  week,  Vincent  was 
acquitted  of  all  nine  counts  of  the  Indict- 
ment growing  out  of  the  affair. 

Police  told  the  U.S.  District  Court  that 
they  knocked  on  Vincent's  door  and  heard 
someone  inside  say,  "Just  a  minute."  When 
there  was  no  further  response,  they  said,  they 
broke  the  door  down.  They  were  met  by 
a  haU  of  bullets. 

Vincent  said  be  opened  fire  because  the 
officers  had  burst  In  without  warning  and 
he  feared  for  his  life.  It's  easy  to  believe  he 
was  frightened  In  light  of  the  fact  that  two 
years  earlier  he  had  been  shot  six  times  by 
police  during  an  altercation  involving  a 
motorcycle. 

In  any  case,  the  officers  retreated  and  called 
for  reinforcements.  The  reinforcements 
came — Including  some  three  dozen  police- 
men and  an  armored  car — but  Vincent  held 
them  off  for  nearly  three  hours  until  com- 
munity leaders  managed  to  work  out  a  deal 
for  his  surrender. 

You  and  I  wlU  never  know  whether  Vin- 
cent was  given  adequate  notice  of  what  was 
happemng,  or  whether  he  was  the  Intended 
victim  of  an  unofficial  no-knock. 

The  interesting  point  is  that  a  jury  chose 
to  believe  Vincent,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  hardly  qualifies  as  a  pillar  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Prom  what  I  know  of  the  case,  the  acquit- 
tal makes  sense.  If  you  accept  the  as- 
sumption that  a  man  has  a  right  to  defend 
his  home  against  Intruders,  that  puts  some 
special  burdens  on  the  police  when  they  are 
the  intruders.  And  the  most  Important  of 
those  burdens  is  that  they  make  unmistaka- 
bly clear  who  they  are. 

They  didn't  make  it  clear  when  they  raided 
Kenyon  Ballew's  home  in  suburban  Silver 
Spring  last  year,  and  as  a  result  the  young 
gun  collector  tried  to  protect  himself  and 
was  nearly  killed  for  his  efforts. 

They  didn't  make  it  clear  In  Northeast 
Washington,  either,  and  as  a  result  a  police- 
man was  lucky  to  esci4>e  with  his  life. 

Vincent's  acquittal  doesn't  make  him  any 
sort  of  tinhorn  hero.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he's 
In  prison  now  doing  4  to  12  for  armed  robbery 
and  assault,  crimes  that  took  place  after  the 
shootout. 

The  point  is  that  no-knock  Is  a  stupid  piece 
of  legislation  that  can  get  you  killed  no  mat- 
ter on  which  side  of  a  busted-down  door  you 
happen  to  be. 

In  view  of  Vincent's  acquittal,  the  pcdlce 
mlg^t  give  thought  to  leading  a  fight  to  get 
that  piece  of  stupidity  off  the  books. 


TUPAMAROS  "LOSING  THEIR  WAR" 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  icissotnti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  HALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   too  often, 
significant  events  of  the  past  are  per- 
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mitted  to  fade  into  oblivion,  when  they 
should  become  constant  reminders  of 
dedication  and  service. 

I  make  specific  reference  to  the  late 
Dan  Mitrione,  who  was  assassinated 
while  serving  in  his  capacity  of  a  U.8. 
Public  Safety  Adviser  to  the  Uruguayan 
police. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  Uruguayan 
Government  will  issue  an  airmail  stamp 
memorializing  the  sec(Hid  anniversary  of 
Mitrione 's  brutal  murder  at  the  hands  of 
the  Tupamaro  band  of  urban  terrorista. 

The  following  articles  are  offered  for 
the  enlightenment  of  those  who  may 
have  forgotten  about  this  U.S.  citizen's 
work  for  the  Agency  of  International 
Development,  and  the  sacrifice  he  made. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Apr.  9,  1972] 
TuPAMABos  "liosivro  THUS  Was" 
(By  Jeremiah  Oljeary) 

MoNTEVu>Eo,  Ubugtjat. — Roy  Drlggers,  the 
U.S.  public  safety  adviser  to  the  Uruguayan 
police,  is  so  big  he  could  hold  out  both  flats 
and  ask  you  to  guess  which  hand  is  holding 
his  .45  caliber  pistol. 

The  .45  goes  with  him  everywhere  because 
Drlggers  is  brave  but  not  foolish.  His  pre- 
decessor as  AID'S  public  safety  adviser  here 
was  Dan  Mitrione,  who  was  kidnaped  and 
then  murdered  by  the  Tupamaro  terror  or- 
ganization. 

Not  yet  50,  and  a  grandfather,  the  6-foot 
3-lnch,  220-pound  former  New  Mexico  police 
official  Is  a  reassuring  figure  of  strength  and 
serenity  in  a  place  where  terror  has  forced 
American  Embassy  personnel  to  cleave 
together  like  the  early  pioneers  in  Indian 
territory. 

Drlggers  volunteered  for  the  Montevideo 
job  after  the  death  of  Mitrione.  He  and  the 
other  Americans  here  never  refer  to  the 
tragedy  as  "the  death":  they  date  happen- 
ings by  referring  to  before  or  after  "Dan 
went  away." 

Drlggers  came  here  from  Columbia  and  his 
job  is  Just  what  Dan's  was:  to  help  the  Uru- 
guayan police  become  more  professional. 

'better  AIX  THE  TIME' 

"The  Uruguayan  policemen  are  getting 
better  all  the  time,"  Drlggers  said.  "I  take 
my  hat  off  to  them.  They  lay  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  less  than  t30  a  month  and  let 
me  tell  you  they  are  a  different  force  than 
when  the  Tupamaros  went  on  the  warpath. 

"Some  of  the  police  have  told  me  that  it 
was  almost  unknown  here  for  anyone  to  be 
shot  in  the  back  until  the  Tupes  turned  to 
murder  a  couple  of  years  ago.  They  Just 
weren't  trained  for  the  carefully  planned 
murders,  kldnaplngs,  robberies  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

"They  didn't  have  radios,  squad  cars  or  any 
of  the  sophisticated  techniques  for  com- 
bating crimes  of  this  kind.  Most  of  them 
were  either  walking  their  beats  or  riding  bi- 
cycles when  the  Tupamaro  thing  hit  them." 

Drlggers  said  AID's  public  safety  program 
of  counsel  and  equipment,  plus  availability 
of  AID'S  International  Police  Academy  in 
Georgetown,  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
improved  professionalism  of  the  Uruguayan 
police.  "They  have  learned  how  to  do  things 
that  were  outside  their  experience  before," 
he  said  "like  using  informers.  Identification 
and  interrogation  techniques  amd  modem 
equipment  for  crime  detection." 

NO    DICTATORSHTP 

"We  are  not  running  schools  on  how  to  get 
confessions  through  rough  stuff,"  Drlggers 
said,  "That  Is  counter-productive  and  be- 
sides this  is  no  dictatorship;  Uruguay  gives 
suspects  a  better  break  than  they'd  get  in 
a  lot  of  states  back  home." 

The  low  point  in  police  morale  came  late 
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iMt  year  when  more  than  100  Tupamaros 
wnneled  to  freedom  from  the  Punta  Carretas 

'''^A'tiruKuayan  policeman  heard  about  the 
laUbreak  before  the  guards  at  the  jaU  knew 
jf"  Drlggers  said.  "One  poUceman  went  to 
tie  Tall,  looked  at  the  cubic  yards  of  dirt 
oUed  up  in  their  ceUs  and  burst  out  crying- 
Ke  poor  man  said  he  was  thinking  of  aL 


aU 


toe  policemen  who  had  died  In  putting  thow 
T^pkmaros  Into  jail  and  now  they  had  to 
do  it  all  over  again." 

But  Drlggers  said  they  have  already  gotten 
acme  of  them  back,  maybe  10  or  16.  and  they 
have  not  lost  heart. 

The  growing  professionalism  of  the  police 
has  now  been  belatedly  extended  to  the 
nrison  where  for  the  first  time  there  are 
body  and  ceU  searches  at  frequent  Intervals. 

TBirCK  DBCLABKO 

UntU  the  big  jail  break,  the  Tupamaro 
nrisoners  were  probably  the  most  pampered 
knd  protected  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Tupes  had  declared  a  "tregua"  (truce) 
before  the  Nov.  28  election  here  finaUy  won 
bv  President  Juan  M.  Bordaberry. 

Since  then,  except  for  the  big  jaU  break, 
the  Tupamaros  have  limited  themselves  to 
blowing  up  the  Punta  Carretas  golf  club  and 
the  murder  of  one  prison  security  officer.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  current 
quiet  is  due  to  Increased  police  efficiency  and 
how  much  to  new  divisions  that  have  de- 
veloped in  the  Tupamaro  organization. 

Drlggers  said  one  wing  of  the  Tupamaros 
favors  continuing  the  urban  guerrilla  war 
while  another  part  wants  to  pursue  a  less 
violent  political  path  through  the  Prentes 
Ampllo  leftist  coalition  which  ran  third  in 
the  election. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Drlggers  believes  the 
Tupamaros  are  losing  their  war,  especlaUy 
in  the  countryside  where  Uruguayans  reso- 
lutely turn  them  In  on  sight. 

"This  was  a  peaceful  country  until  they 
got  started  and  It  wasn't  prepared  for  their 
senseless  violence,"  Drlggers  said.  "Now  the 
police  are  learn.-ig  to  outthlnk  them  and 
outsmart  them.  The  Tupes  are  highly  orga- 
nized and  they  plan  their  operations  In  great 
detail.  This  Is  both  a  strength  and  a  weak- 
ness because  Intricate  plans  can  be  upset  by 
keeping  them  off  balance." 
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of  the  Uruguay  official  printer,  Chromograph, 
under  the  direction  of  Postal  Agent  Ruben 
Copola,  assigned  by  Dr.  Arbela  to  insure  that 
the  Mitrione  stamp  Issue  date  is  met. 

Stamps  and  covers  may  be  obtained  by 
sending  U.S.  postal  money  orders  or  U.S.  bank 
money  orders  direct  to  Senor  Ellas  Casal 
Garl,  President,  Club  Pilatelloo  del  Uruguay. 
CaslUa  de  Correo  518,  Montevideo,  Republic 
Oriental  de  Uruguay.  Orders  shovUd  be  sent 
by  June  10  to  insure  inclusion  In  the  first 
run  of  the  stamps,  and  should  include  17^ 
return  postage. 
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URUGTJAT    To    IBSTTE    MrTBIONl!    STAMP    ON    2d 

Annivebsart  or  His  Mttbdeb 
The  Uruguayan  Oovemment  will  Issue  a 
37  peso  airmail  stamp  memorializing  A.I.D. 
Chief  Public  Safety  Officer  Dan  A.  Mitrione 
August  10.  1972— the  second  anniversary  of 
Mltrione's  brutal  murder  at  the  hands  of  the 
Tupamaro  band  of  urban  tMTorlsts.  An- 
nouncement of  the  stamp  Issue  was  made  by 
Dr.  Raymondo  Arbela.  Director  General  of 
the  Uruguayan  Government's  Office  of  Posts 
and  Telegraph.  Issuance  of  the  stamp  was 
directed  some  time  ago  by  former  Uruguayan 
President  Pacheoo  Areco. 

Dr  Arbela  said  that  ceremonies  will  be  held 
m  Montevideo,  the  capital  city  of  Uruguay, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  stamp's  issuance  to 
commemorate  the  assistance  to  the  Uru- 
guayan police  provided  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Mitrione,  and  to  generate  support 
tor  both  Uruguayan  and  American  poUce 
force.?. 

The  Mltrone  memortal  stamp  will  be  the 
first  issued  by  the  Urugfuayan  government 
honoring  an  American  since  February  1960 
when  It  Issued  a  stamp  commemorating  the 
visit  to  that  country  of  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower.  Dr.  Arbela  said  the  first  run 
of  the  Mitrione  stamp  wlU  be  100.000. 

A  first-day  of  Issue  cover  has  been  designed 
by  the  Philatelist  Club  of  Uruguay  and  wUl 
show  a  likeness  of  Mitrione.  Plrst-day  covers 
wUl  be  avaUable  for  30  pesos.  In  U.S.  cur- 
rency the  stamp  will  cost  6i  each,  as  will  the 
first-day  cover.  Stamp  and  cover  will  cost 
I2t.  The  stamps  will  be  printed  In  the  plant 


FINANCING  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALirOBNIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  National  Scholarship  Service  and 
Fund  for  Negro  Students,  Hugh  W.  Lane. 
Mr.  Lane's  statement  on  Financing  of 
Higher  Education  was  presented  at  the 
recent  National  Policy  Conference  on 
Education  for  Blacks  in  Arlington,  Va. 
on  March  20  to  April  1,  1972. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing statement  r^arding  the  financ- 
ing of  American  schoolB;  especially 
higher  educational  institutions: 

Financing  of  Hioheb  Education 
I  believe  our  purpose  during  this  phase  of 
the  conference  Is  to  determine  the  level  at 
which  policy  considerations  should  guide  our 
actions  as  persons  interesed  in  equaUty  of 
access  to  higher  education.  Clearly  It  U  Im- 
possible In  the  time  allotted  for  us  to  come 
to  grips  with  each  single  Issue  which  affects 
this  purpose.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  use  a  few 
major  issues  to  suggest  the  kinds  of  things 
about  which  we  should  reach  understanding 
in  order  that  we  act  separately  and  together 
guided  by  a  common  understanding  and 
consequent  purpose. 

The  area  about  which  I  am  personally  most 
knowledgeable  is  that  of  financial  aid:  schol- 
arships, loans,  work  study  for  the  students 
about  whom  we  are  most  concerned;  subsidy 
to  higher  educational   Institutions  for  the 
traditional  student  bodies  of  these  Institu- 
tions, that  is,  for  all  who  can  afford  to  pay. 
First  the  Issue  of  subsidy.  By  subsidy  I 
refer  to  the  svmi  total  of  aU  moneys  from 
federal,  state,  and  local  government  which  go 
to  the  support  of  higher  education.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  those  portions  of  re- 
search grants  not  related  to  instruction,  this 
total  can  be  seen  as  the  direct  subsidy  of  that 
portion  of  the  student  population  now  In 
college.  If  these  monies  were  not  currently 
being  given  to  the  colleges,  each  student  and 
his  parents  would  have  to  meet  a  higher  cost. 
To  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  every  student 
at  an  Institution  partially  supported  by  pub- 
lic funds  In  a  scholarship  student.  The  sum 
total  of  these  funds  thus  benefits  these  stu- 
dents  dlrecUy.   This   direct   benefit   U   not 
participated  In  by  the  population  of  young 
persons  denied  admission  to  coUege. 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  If  this 
sum  Is  shifted  downward  and  added  to  the 
funding  which  would  be  required  In  the  form 
of  scholarships,  loans  and  grants  to  enable 
those  of  lower  Income  to  attend  college.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  coat.*  The 
continuance  of  this  subsidy  In  Its  present 
form  thus  represents  a  public  policy  to  sup- 
port the  children  of  those  of  middle  Income 
and  higher  prior  to  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  those  who  cannot  meet  the  costs 


of  higher  education  from  their  own  resources. 
Now  it  Is  quite  possible  that  many  of  us 
here.  Indeed  that  most  of  us  here,  are  com- 
prised by  our  participation  In  this  subsidy. 
We  either  are  receiving  or  have  received  some 
benefit  from  public  funds  above  and  beyond 
that  received  by  persons  never  on  college 
campuses  as  students.  This  fact  may  weU 
prevent  our  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
the  public  subsidy  of  higher  education  should 
meet  first  the  financial  needs  of  those  unable 
to  pay  and  only  later  the  needs  of  those 
presently  subsidized  In  part  who  could  afford 
to  pay  higher  costs.  And  yet  that  choice  Is 
the  policy  issue. 

We  do,  however,  operate  within  an  even 
prior  constraint.  This  nation  could  as  public 
policy  decide  that  the  total  cost  of  higher 
education  (for  aU)  would  be  paid  from  pub- 
lic fimds.  It  Is  not  entirely  clear  that  this 
would  reqvUre  an  increase  In  taxation.  Clearly 
a  reordering  of  priorities  within  the  present 
level  of  expenditure  of  public  funds  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  filling  the  need.  Are 
we  here  prepared  to  take  such  a  position? 
Simply  stated,  such  a  policy  would  be  that 
the  costs  of  education  have  the  first,  the 
highest,  the  Initial  priority  In  expenditures 
from  the  tax  doUar  or,  more  broadly,  that 
the  needs  of  health,  education  and  welfare 
for  all  are  to  be  met  without  regard  to  cost 
as  a  right  of  citizenship  and  prior  to  expend- 
itures for  war,  for  highways,  for  farm  sub- 
sidy, etc. 

In  higher  education  such  a  policy  could 
be  made  manifest  In  many  forms.  Let  me 
suggest  only  one:  a  universal  O.I.  blU  type 
of  scholarship  fund  open  ended  of  which 
every  student  is  assured  upon  completion  of 
high  school. 

Consider  It  and  consider  It  well.  Cost  It  out. 
The  costs  may  not  be  prohibitive.  The  costs 
of  a  year  In  college  are  after  all  less  than 
the  costs  of  a  year  In  jaU  or  of  a  year  in 
the  Job  Corps  for  that  matter.  Which  is  our 
choice?  What  policy  do  we  wish? 

Consider  now  the  possible  costs.  Were  six 
mUUon  students  to  attend  college  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000  per  student  per  year  paid  from 
public  funds,  the  total  cost  would  be  $30 
billion  dollars  yearly.  Can  the  nation  afford 
It?  How  long  can  the  nation  afford  not  to 
pay  It? 

Consider  some  of  the  Implications.  II 
higher  education  Is  a  right  and  not  a  prlv- 
Uege  and  If  the  cost  of  higher  education  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  institutions  through  the 
student,  then  the  student  Is  empowered. 
Those  Institutions  not  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  students  wovUd  change  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Currlcular  innovation,  relevance,  all  of 
today's  catch  words  would  perhaps  be  tomor- 
row's reality. 

If  the  costs  of  higher  education  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  and  not  assumed  by 
the  individual  family,  then  even  the  off- 
spring of  the  affluent  will  be  freed  to  engage 
In  free  and  open  thinking  unbound  to  the 
past  by  debt  and  gratitude. 

I8  It  poeslble  also  that  the  poor,  and  th* 
minority  poor,  assured  that  the  ooeta  of 
higher  education  would  be  met,  would  as- 
sume a  different  relation  to  primary  school- 
ing and  secondary  education?  I  think  ao. 
Then  why  don't  we  do  it  that  way?  Is  It  too 
simplistic  simply  to  note  that  the  higher 
learning  emerged  as  the  province  of  the 
affluent  and  that  the  financing  of  higher 
education  simply  still  reflects  its  origins. 

Note  In  contrast  our  present  situation,  the 
way  we  do  It  today. 

We  hold  out  to  all  students  that  promise 
that  If  they  perform  well  In  secondaxy  edu- 
cation and  are  admitted  to  college,  that  the 
coeta  of  college  wlU  be  met  from  pubUc 
funding,  to  the  extent  that  their  parents 
are  unable  to  pay  tuition  and  added  coeta. 
ThU  support  Is  made  available  through  fed- 
eral programs  of  financial  assistance.  This 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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anlstance,  in  the  forms  of  grants,  loans  and 
work.  Is  administered  through  four  federal 
programs,  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  program.  College  Work  Study,  the 
National  Defense  Savings  Lotm  program  and 
the  Ouaranteed  Loan  program. 

This  year  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
the  level  of  funding  of  the  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants  program  and  of  College 
Work  Study  is  grossly  below  the  level  of 
demonstrated  need  for  such  funding.* 

The  regional  panels  convened  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  to  consider 
Institutional  applications  for  funding  under 
these  programs  approved  as  proper  or  needed 
some  $340  million  Collars  In  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants. 

The  estimated  available  funding  for  the 
coming  year  is  only  9165  million  dollars.  Of 
this  amount  $125  million  must  first  be  used 
for  renewals  of  EOO's  for  students  already 
matriculated  and  using  the  program.  This 
leaves  940  million  dollars  to  meet  the  $215 
million  which  would  be  needed  for  initial 
starts,  students  entering  the  program  for 
the  first  time.  This  means  that  only  18.7% 
of  the  money  needed  for  initial  starts  is  pres- 
ently available.  That  percentage  is  as  low  as 
9.8%  for  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

What  exactly  does  this  mean?  Well,  each 
college,  when  Informed  of  Its  alloted  share, 
must  either  Inform  an  average  81.3%  of  stu- 
dents who  have  applied  for  Initial  starts 
under  the  EOG  program  that  there  is  in- 
sufficient financial  aid  for  them  to  attend  or 
the  college  must  scale  down  each  EOG  award 
or  the  sum  total  of  EOG  awards  by  an  average 
81.3%  of  the  dollar  amount  granted. 

To  many  this  will  obviously  mean  an  end 
to  the  dream  of  college.  Some  will  Join  the 
military,  others  wUl  get  jobs.  etc.  All  too 
many  will  leave  the  college  going  pool,  never 
to  rettim. 

By  fall.  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  well 
appropriate  some  portion  of  the  $175  million 
dollars  required  to  meet  the  already  demon- 
strated need.  By  the  time  that  event 
materializes  It  vtrlll  be  all  too  late  for  many. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  College  Work 
Study  program  Is  also  underfunded  for  1972- 
73  by  parallel  criteria,  with  only  60.8%  of 
the  demonstrated  need  meetable  under  the 
present  appropriation.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  which  would  allot  this  proportion 
among  renewals  and  Initial  starts,  but  suffice 
to  aay  that  1973-73  will  be  a  second  consecu- 
tive hard  year. 

The  picture  Is  bleak.  It  hardly  represents 
the  President's  seeming  promise  that  no 
student  should  be  unable  to  attend  college 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

There  is  yet  another  level  at  which  public 
policy  as  affects  black  youth  and  the  black 
community  Is  reflected  in  the  shape  of  legis- 
lation concerning  student  financial  aid.  This 
Issue  Is  how  and  whether  blacks  shall  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  and  what  roles  shall  they  be 
equipped  for  In  a  society  where  power  resides 
in  the  already  affluent  and  secondarily  in  the 
managerial,  the  scientific,  and  the  techno- 
logical. 

Clearly  the  four  year  college  degree  la  pres- 
ently the  principal  avenue  to  power  and  par- 
ticipation. It  does  not  hurt,  of  cotirse,  to  be 
bom  affluent.  History  suggests,  however,  that 
stattis  Is  hierarchical,  that  is,  there  Is  no 
higher  status  unless  there's  a  good  deal  of 
lower  status.  This  raises  the  question  of  the 
value  of  the  four  year  college  degree — not 
If  we  lower  standards — ^but  If  we  enable 
everyone  to  attain  It.  No  less  a  person  than 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  has 
argued  that  college  Is  not  for  everybody,  that 
multiple  other  options  must  be  kept  avail- 
able. He  quotes  Amltal  Etzionl  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  "If  we  can  no  longer  keep  the 
flood  gates  closed  at  the  admissions  offlce.  It 
at  least  seems  wise  to  channel  the  general 
flow  away  from  four-year  colleges  and  toward 
two-year  extensions  of  high  school  In  the 
J\mlor  and  community  college."  * 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now  I  am  sorely  afraid  that  these  extended 
high  school  options  are  designed  for  our 
black  children  and  the  children  of  other 
minorities  and  other  poor. 

Note  as  evidence  the  proliferation  of  Jimlor 
and  community  colleges  with  their  present 
attendant  high  attrition  before  the  four  year 
degree. 

Note  the  provocative  Newman  Report  on 
Higher  Education  which  suggests  innova- 
tion and  cost  effectiveness  and  Mr.  Marland's 
selection  of  career  education  as  that  aspect 
of  It  most  deserving  of  his  support. 

Note  the  philosophy  of  the  administra- 
tion which  substitutes  the  term,  post-sec- 
ondary education,  for  the  term,  access  to  col- 
lege. 

Note  the  per  student  financial  aid  package 
in  the  House  or  Mrs.  Green's  bill  and  Its  dif- 
ferences from  the  basic  grant  proposal  in  the 
Senate  or  Mr.  Pell's  effort.  Listen  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  for  each  as  the  legislation 
moves  through  the  House-Senate  conference. 
The  level  of  individual  funding  in  the  House 
Bill  seems  designed  to  channel  the  lees  afflu- 
ent toward  the  less  desirable  post-secondary 
options. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  less  affluent  are 
once  again  being  channeled  toward  less  de- 
sirable Jobs,  lower  social  status,  less  technical 
and  scientific  skill,  a  generally  lower  level 
and  position  in  any  hierarchy  you  wish  to 
describe. 

Those  enabled  to  enter  programs  leading  to 
four  year  degrees  have  been  tapped  for  access 
at  least  to  poets  involving  decisionmaking 
and  planning.  Those  entering  the  two  year 
and  community  colleges  vrtth  their  higher 
overall  attrition  rate  are  being  channeled 
toward  lesser  positions  in  the  work  world  and 
In  social  status. 

Note  statistics  reported  elsewhere.* 

"Of  60.000  freshmen  to  be  admitted  to  the 
state  University  of  New  York,  an  estimated 
42,000  will  be  admitted  to  two-year  campuses 
and  the  remaining  18,000  to  the  university's 
senior  campuses." 

The  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versity and  Land  Grant  Colleges  .  .  .  report- 
ing that  the  rejection  rate  of  In-state  resi- 
dent students  is  running  80.7%  above  a  year 
ago — not  because  of  standards  for  qualifica- 
tion— ^but  "because  of  general  financial  con- 
straints and  classroom  shortages,"  both  of 
which  Indicate  public  policy. 

(Note  In  this  connection,  the  recently  re- 
ported study  from  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice >  Indicating  that  black  students  receive 
on  the  average  a  higher  amoimt  of  financial 
aid  than  white  students,  a  study  released 
while  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  are 
in  conference.  A  total  of  171  black  students 
are  represented  in  that  study.  Of  these  a 
total  of  76  comprise  the  population  of  those 
reporting  awards  of  financial  aid.  What  stat- 
istician In  his  right  mind  would  generalize 
from  76  students  to  the  population  of  black 
students,  let  alone  those  rejected  for  admis- 
sion because  of  Inadequate  available  finan- 
cial aid.) 

The  predominantly  Negro  College  has  been 
traditionally  underfunded.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  one  looks  at  the  private  black 
Institutions  or  the  public  black  Land  Grant 
Colleges.  The  bleak  level  of  support  has  been 
thoroughly  docimiented  elsewhere.'  Theee  col- 
leges have,  however,  created  black  leadership. 
They  have  formed  that  nucleus  of  trained 
talent  which  has  brought  the  black  commu- 
nity this  far.  Of  this  there  is  no  question. 

Recently  published  statistics  siiggest  a 
major  increase  in  both  the  number  of  black 
students  attending  college  and  the  propor- 
tion of  black  students  In  predc«nlnantly 
white  colleges.  In  the  recent  published  BLS 
Report  #394,  "The  Social  and  Economic 
Status  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States"  it  la 
indicated  that  by  1970  some  72.4%  of  black 
college    students     were    enrolled    In    col- 
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leges  .  .  .  not  predominantly  Negro.  144,ooo 
were  indicated  as  enrolled  In  predominanu? 
Negro  Colleges  or  27.6%.  That  suggests  that 
some  378.000  were  enrolled  in  predominantly 
white  colleges  for  a  grand  total  of  522,000.  lust 
over  a  half  million.  The  same  atudy  Indicated 
234.000  or  Just  under  a  quarter  of  a  million 
as  the  number  of  black  students  in  college 
in  1964  with  61.3%  of  that  number  In  the 
predominantly  black  colleges.' 

The  1970  figiires  for  black  college  attend- 
ance may  well  be  Inflated  to  an  unknown 
degree  by  the  inclusion  of  non-degree  credit 
students.  This  is  true  certainly  of  the  two 
year  institutions  and  I  am  led  to  understand 
it  is  also  reflected  in  the  coimte  for  predomi- 
nantly white  4  year  institutions. 

Yet  these  figures  do  represent  a  shift  in  at- 
tendance patterns  for  black  youth.  The  major 
source  of  growth  in  black  enrollment  has 
been  in  other  than  the  predominantly  black 
colleges  and  most  of  this  growth  began  with 
the  Civil  Rights  sanctions  written  Into  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1964. 

What  does  this  suggest  as  to  a  public 
policy  to  be  designed  In  the  best  Interests 
of  oiu-  black  youth? 

Certainly,  the  predominantly  black  col- 
lege needs  Increased  money  support  as  it 
continues  to  play  its  historic  role.  To  the 
extent  that  it  no  longer  has  the  same  na- 
tional captive  audience  or  student  body  it 
once  held  as  Its  exclusive  domain,  it  must 
adapt  and  change,  becoming  perhaps  more 
regional,  certainly  sharpening  its  ability  to 
do  things  compensatory  and  supportive.  Our 
need  is  for  more  explicit  formulation  of 
those  attributes  and  techniques  which  have 
served  the  black  community  so  well  through 
the  years  as  models  to  be  emulated  else- 
where. 

Could  the  predominantly  black  college  be 
encouraged  through  funding  to  relate  more 
directly  to  the  problems  of  the  black  com- 
munity through  public  service  outreach  to 
the  urban  poor  and  to  the  rural  and  agri- 
cultural communities  of  the  south?  Could 
black  colleges  be  helped  so  efforts  like  Shato- 
in-Detroit  to  stake  a  claim  in  Watts,  in 
Hough,  in  the  Bottom  In  San  Diego?  Might 
either  Knoxvllle  College  or  Southern  Uni- 
versity open  a  branch  campus  in  St.  Louis? 
These  are  not  far  fetched  schemes.  They 
simply  need  adequate  development  and  fund- 
ing. If  the  majority  of  our  black  students 
can  no  longer  get  to  the  black  colleges,  can 
we  provide  funding  to  enable  the  black  cd- 
lege  to  move  to  them? 

While  remembering  and  honoring  the  role 
of  the  black  Institution,  we  must  still  re- 
member that  the  majority  of  black  students 
at  the  college  level  are  now  elsewhere.  It  Is 
not  helpful  when  some  speak  of  these  stu- 
dents and  of  black  professors  who  are  also 
elsewhere  as  traitors.  I  am  clear  In  my  mind 
that  the  white  xmiverslty  or  college  is  in 
many  and  varied  ways  hostile  to  black  stu- 
dents. Indeed  to  any  student  not  middle 
class  and  white.  Yet  our  students  are  there. 
We  must  assert  our  claim  to  our  black  stu- 
dents by  asserting  also  our  claim  to  the  pre- 
dominantly white  colleges.  The  black  com- 
munity, it  seems  to  me,  must  assert  its  claim 
to  every  institution  and  structure  partici- 
pated in  by  our  black  kids.  We  must  Insist 
on  full  participation  In  any  institution  sup- 
ported In  any  way  by  the  tax  dollar. 

I  have  earlier  suggested  the  efficacy  of  a 
Universal  GJ.  BUI  type  of  funding  meeting 
student  costs  for  higher  education.  That 
idea  is  no  more  and  no  less  radical  than  the 
idea  of  the  free  public  school. 

I  would  now  urge  the  funding  of  all  four 
year  institutions  for  community  involve- 
ment. If  this  Is  a  good  idea  for  the  com- 
munity colleges,  it  should  be  Just  as  good 
an  Idea  for  our  four  year  Institutions.  The 
resources  of  these  Institutions  should  be 
made  more  freely  available  to  the  general 
public.  Students  and  faculty  should  not  be 
the  sole  beneficiaries  of  the  books,  labora- 
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t„ries   lectures,  ideas,  meeting  places,  ath- 
Sc  facilities  which  comprise  these  Instl- 

*"?^ridea  of  an  educational  park  for  prt- 
marv  and  secondary  education  Is,  after  all, 
Xnt^l  from  the  idea  of  campus.  These- 
S^rthwe-campuses  should  be  avaUable 
to  the  black  conununlty— also.  ^  „  ^ 
It  should  be  a  commonplace  for  black 
community  organizations  to  assemble  and 
meet  in  the  halls  and  conference  rooms  of 
Tur  colleges  and  universities.  City  planners^ 
^lal  sofentlsts,  other  scholars  should  be 
!^couraged  to  use  their  disciplines,  nter- 
tctlng  with  the  community  in  the  design 
and    delivery    of    needed    knowledge    and 

**S"'cruclal  point  is  that  legislative  au- 
thority for  this  opera  via  now  must  be  used 
m  such  a  way  as  to  provide  leverage  for 
rhanee  I  do  not  believe  we  should  favor 
«neral  and  direct  Institutional  support  for 
hieher  education  because  and  only  because 
It  provides  no  such  leverage  for  change. 

Thus' 

The  public  support  of  higher  education 
should  be  in  grants  through  students  to 
the  institution  rather  than  through  the  in- 
stitution for  the  student  because  it  would 
then  provide  leverage  for  change. 

The  public  support  of  institutions  should 
be  through  programs  designed  to  produce 
change  rather  than  to  Institutions  per  se 

Those  institutions  most  directly  involved 
m  tackling  problems  related  to  our  public 
Dollcy  directives  should  be  rewarded  and 
those  merely  serving  present  affiuence  and 
power  should  not  be  beneficiary  to  the  tax 

°Let  me  raise  briefly  other  questions  or  is- 
sues deserving  discussion  and  dissection  at 

len^*'h. 

There  are  by  now  a  variety  of  special  pro- 
erams  for  the  disadvantaged  through  higher 
education.   These   would   seem   to   be   con- 
centrated in  the  predominantly  white  col- 
leees  Among  these  I  number  Upward  Bound, 
Special    Services,    Educational    Opportunity 
l4'ograms.  Higher  Educational  Opportunity 
Programs,  etc.  One  feature  of  many  of  these 
programs   is   that   they  are   wt  Integrated 
into  the  regular  programs  of  the  institution 
m  terms  of  permanent  funding,  permanent 
tenured  faculty  or  administration.  Thus  they 
exist  in  a  position  to  be  excised  or  dropped 
when  and  if  special  and  public  funding  Is 
no  longer  available.  They  serve  as  an  accom- 
modation of  the  institution  to  the  needs 
of  special  populations  and  are  able  to  exert 
very  little  leverage  for  real  and  permanent 
change  In  the  institutions'  modus  operandi. 
The  predominantly  black  institutions  may 
weU   be   dealing   with   students   of   similar 
background  and  parallel  disadvantage.  They 
do  it.  however,  without  the  benefit  of  special 
funding  This,  of  course,  raises  the  question 
of  whether  these  Institutions  deserve  addi- 
tional public  fimdlng  aa  a  function  of  their 
task  which  may  now  be  to  deal  with  total 
or  near  total  populations  of  students  of  some 
disadvantage  or  faulty  prevlom  preparation. 
Another  issue  centers  around  the  develop- 
ment of  reasonable  student  budgets  to  enable 
attendance  at  college.  In  this  area  we  are 
concerned  with  all  the  cost  of  attending  col- 
lege, not  Just  .  .  .  tuition,  the  cost  of  Instruc- 
tion, and  other  student  fees. 

In  a  remarkable  study  svirveylng  actual 
student  cost  at  Kennedy-King  College,  Ker- 
mlth  Owens,  Director  of  Financial  Aid,"  de- 
veloped fifteen  representative  student  budg- 
ets showing  the  actual  cost  to  the  student 
as  a  function  of  his  situation.  These  budgets 
ranged  from  a  total  12  months  cost  of  $3,- 
431.60  for  a  dependent  student  living  at  home 
to  $6,316.50  for  an  Independent  single  stu- 
dent with  one  child. 

Coated  out  In  each  such  budget  were  rent, 
utilities,  fees,  tuition,  books,  supplies,  trans- 
portation, meals,  clothing,  recreation,  clean- 
ing-laundry,     personal      grooming,      toilet 


articles,  medical   expenses,   child  care,   and 
other  miscellaneous  costs  Including  the  cost 

of  family  debt.  ^   ,     ,    _  ♦!,„ 

How  different  this  approach  is  from  the 
consideration  of  only  costs  to  be  recovered 
by  the  institution.  How  strange  that  our 
present  public  policy  Is  to  support  under- 
graduate students  at— and  not  one  penny 
bei/ond— the  level  of  bare  subsistence? 

A  friend  raises  the  Issue  of  public  funding 
for  research— an  area  which  Includes  any- 
thing from  the  establishment  of  research  In- 
stitutes to  the  education  of  students  for  re- 
search careers.  Present  practice  makes  re- 
search in  the  main  the  exclusive  preserve  of 
the  large  university.  How  many  black  stu- 
dents are  thus  never  aware  of  the  various 
research  careers  as  viable  options,  simply  be- 
cause they  attend  initially  the  small  colleges 
and  the  predominantly  black  colleges? 
Should  our  public  poUcy  position  favor  shift- 
ing research  funds  toward  smaUer  coUeg^ 
either  through  establishment  of  research 
consortia  in  which  varloxis  black  colleges 
participate  or  through  increased  funding  for 
research  at  the  undergraduate  level? 

In  discussing  financial  aid— I  have  tried  to 
demonstrate  some  of  the  complexity  of  at 
least  one  Issue  relating  to  education  as  It 
concerns  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
black  community.  I  mean  to  imply  the  need 
for  continual  study  groups  with  experts  ro- 
tated in  and  out  at  need  as  a  functioning 
adjunct  to  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 
There  Is  too  much  In  any  single  one  of  these 
issues  for  one  legislator  to  be  an  Instant 
expert.  There  is  too  much  variety  in  the 
black  community  for  any  one  expert  to 
delineate  its  needs. 

In  assembling  a  study  group  In  Just  the 
area  of  financing  higher  education  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  needs  of  Wacks,  I  would 
Include  experts  from  at  least  the  following 
categories: 

1.  The  black  college  presidents 

2.  Business  managers  at  black  coUeges 

3.  Development  officers  at  black  colleges 

4.  Financial  aid  officers — black 

5.  Admissions  officers — ^black 

6.  Legislators  and  legislative  aides 

7.  Representatives  of  organizations  UNCF, 
NSSFNS.  8EF,  NAACP 

8.  Black  students 

9.  Black  executives  In  foundations 

10.  Black  parents 

11.  Representative  Black  commvmity  or- 
ganizations 

At  least  this  much  expertise  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Black  Caucus  on  a 
regular  basis  if  a  sound  public  policy  posi- 
tion is  to  be  reached  which  will  guide  their 
Individual  and  group  effort.  If  this  is  to  be 
done  It  must  be  done  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Black  Caucus.  Many  of  the  persons  I  cite 
cannot  lobby  yet  each  could  and  would  par- 
ticipate If  invited.  Coordination  must  and 
should  come  from  within  the  staff  of  the 
Caucus  and  not  from  the  outside. 

It  U  indeed  late  for  the  black  community 
to  commence  such  an  effort.  It  is  not.  how- 
ever, too  late. 
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PROPOSED  STANDARDS  FOR  PLAN- 
NING WATER  RESOURCE  PROJ- 
ECTS FAILING  TO  REFLECT  TRUE 
NATURE  OF  THE  NATION 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CAI,rrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  present  time  the  National 
Water  Resources  Council  is  considering 
proposed  standards  and  procedures  for 
planning  for  the  use  of  water  and  related 
land  resources.  The  actions  which  this 
Council  will  take  in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead  could  very  well  determine  the 
future  of  a  water  resource  development 
for  generations  to  come. 

As  originally  developed  by  the  Water 
Resources  CouncU  Task  Force  the  pro- 
posed standards  and  principles  expressed 
a  need  for  analytical  procedures  and 
project  reporting  to  reflect  more  nearly 
the  real  Inputs  that  have  actually  con- 
trolled decisionmaking  through  the 
years.  By  this  I  mean— that  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  consistently  sup- 
ported water  and  related  land  resource 
programs  have  done  so  out  of  a  deep 
awareness  that  they  contributed  clearly 
to  the  four  objectives  set  out  by  the  task 

force:  ,       ^,       , 

The  traditional  objective  of  national 
efficiency  that  dollar  benefits  must  ex- 
ceed the  dollar  costs. 

The  objective  of  improving  our  en- 
vironmental quality. 

The  objective  of  a  favorable  unpact 
upon  a  regional  basis. 

The  objective  of  benefits  to  the  social 
well  being  of  Americans. 

This  being  the  case,  the  multiple  ob- 
jective planning  system  held  promise  of 
furnishing  more  definitive  date,  in  the 
form  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
evaluations,  for  use  by  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  alike  in  processing  water 
resource  development  plans  toward  im- 
plementation on  the  basis  of  sound  and 
logical  priorities. 

Also  the  discount  rate  philosophy  ex- 
pressed in  the  task  force  report  was  ac- 
ceptable uo  most  reasonable  people  in 
that  it  bore  some  relationship  to  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  transacting  public  business, 
and  was  comprehensible  to  professionals 
and  laymen  alike.  Moreover  the  task 
force  report  did  not  seek  to  intrude  on 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress,  in  that 
it  showed  an  affirmative  appreciation  for 
the  authorizing  laws  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  enacted. 

While  the  purposes  of  multiple  objec- 
tive planning  are  generally  supportable, 
the  task  force  report  did  faU  short  of  a 
realistic,  meaningful  guide  for  future 
action  because  it  attempts  to  accomplish 
too  much,  too  quickly.  For  instance  there 
appears  to  be  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  many  areas  of  the  analytical  proc- 
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ess  for  which  it  fails  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  detailed  application. 

Nevertheless,  the  task  force  report  is 
more  acceptable  and  supportable  than  is 
the  version  of  the  standards  and  prin- 
ciples published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  December  21, 1971.  The  changes  which 
were  made  by  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil prior  to  publication  failed  to  rectify 
the  shortcomings  of  the  multiple  objec- 
tive planning  system,  which,  as  pointed 
out  above,  is  indescribably  complex  de- 
spite its  lack  of  detail  and  guidance  in 
many  substantive  areas. 

There  are,  in  the  hearing  record  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  many  thought- 
ful and  enlightened  statements  which 
point  out  the  weakness  of  the  proposed 
standards  and  principles.  It  is  neverthe- 
less appropriate,  at  this  point,  to  recapit- 
ulate a  few  of  these  and  thereby  add  one 
more  voice  to  those  who  seek  to  preserve 
our  capability  for  economic  growth  and 
stability,  particularly  in  rural  America. 

I  would  refer  first  to  the  Council  action 
in  eliminating  from  the  list  of  objectives 
the  "well-being  of  people"  and  the  dero- 
gation of  "regional  developments"  to  the 
status  of  being  applicable  only  where 
specifically  authorized.  The  Coimcil  does 
not  see  fit  to  establish  by  whom  "re- 
gional development"  must  be  authorized. 
This  must  be  clarified  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  government,  in  which  the  au- 
thorizing power  must  vest,  would  accept 
an  administrative  action  or  declaration 
which  would  grant  the  executive  broader 
discretion  to  dispense  or  withhold  proj- 
ect benefits  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
ecutive's view  of  where  such  action  would 
do  it  the  most  good. 

Concerning  the  "well-being  of  people" 
objective,  it  is  difQcult  to  comprehend 
the  denial  of  an  objective  with  such  a 
valid  role  in  public  decisionmaking  in  our 
representative  form  of  government.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  know,  full  well, 
that  the  two  paramount  objectives  sought 
to  be  served  by  all  public  investment  are 
"well-being  of  people"  and  "regional  de- 
velopment." National  goalsttire  relevant, 
but  they  are  not  predominant  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  readily  perceived  by  the 
average  man  or  woman.  Surely  the  execu- 
tive could  not  feel  that  it  cannot  trust 
the  Congress  to  participate  in  the  deci- 
sions affecting  the  lives  and  well-being 
of  its  constituents — but  only  in  matters 
of  national  scope. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  dis- 
coimt  rates — I  feel  the  existing  formula, 
that  set  out  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
December  23,  1968,  yielding  5%  percent 
at  this  time — Is  too  severe.  It  does,  how- 
ever, have  the  virtue  of  bearing  some 
relationship  to  the  cost  of  transacting 
public  business.  In  this  sense,  it  is  ten- 
able. The  so-called  opportimlty  cost  of 
money,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  place 
in  public  investment  decisionmaking.  Its 
impropriety  has  been  amply  docimiented. 
The  Federal  Government  should  under 
no  circumstances  imdertake  to  engage  in 
investments  returning  anything  like  the 
so-called  opportunity  cost  of  money. 
Such  an  hypothesis  is  so  totally  alien  to 
the  fundamental  philosophy  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  that  one  cannot  avoid 
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wondering  if  it  has  its  origin  in  a  cal- 
culated decision  to  terminate  forthwith 
all  water  resource  development. 

The  Water  Resources  Coimcil  amend- 
ed the  task  force  recommendations  to  in- 
volve authorized  projects.  This,  of 
course,  implies  that  the  executive  branch 
can — by  administrative  fiat — "deauthor- 
ize"  a  project  or  nullify  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. While  the  executive  branch  may 
request  funds  with  which  to  initiate  au- 
thorized projects  or  withhold  such  re- 
quests at  its  discretion,  it  has  no  author- 
ity to  require  ex  post  facto  justification 
of  the  acts  of  Congress  simply  because  it 
has  seen  fit  to  change  its  own  rules  for 
decisionmaking.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  appropriate  funds 
to  start  all  future  authorized  water  re- 
source projects  much  as  it  has  been 
obliged  to  do  in  recent  years.  Needless  to 
say,  I  oppose  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  5 -year  rule  and  feel  that  it  has  no 
place  in  the  administration  of  Federal 
programs. 

These  thoughts  express  my  principal 
concern  with  the  Water  Resources 
Council's  proposal  as  published  on  De- 
cember 21,  1971. 

I  also  have  a  general  unease  with  the 
system  of  multiple  objective  planning 
set  out  in  both  the  task  force  report  and 
the  Federal  Register  proposal.  My  prob- 
lem in  this  area  is  more  one  of  abrupt- 
ness of  timing  than  of  substance.  I  agree 
that  it  would  be  ideal  to  have  a  plan- 
ning and  reporting  system  where  every 
parameter  of  desirability  Ls  expressed  in 
equivalent  quantitative  terms.  Given 
enough  staff  and  time,  the  task  force 
might  well  have  approached  this  Ideal. 
Instead,  however,  we  propose  to  install 
an  imperfect,  untried  system  in  one 
stroke;  bringing  all  studies  in  progress 
under  its  terms.  This  carmot  fail  to  have 
the  effect  of  slowing  down  the  fiow  of 
proposals  to  the  Congress  by  several 
years.  During  this  time  frame  nothing  of 
any  consequence  in  the  action  context 
will  likely  take  place.  No  new  water  sup- 
ply will  be  delivered  to  the  ultimate  user. 
No  new  flood  control  facilities  will  be 
initiated  and  our  unfulfilled  water  re- 
sources needs  will  become  progressively 
greater. 

For  the  good  of  the  Nation  and  for  the 
benefit  of  generations  to  come  we  can- 
not permit  such  a  disruption  in  the  con- 
servation and  wise  utilization  of  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  nature's  resources — 
water. 


NEWSPAPER,  BUSINESSMEN 
LAUNCH  WAR  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF  NZW  JXB8ZT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
often  said  that  the  problem  of  drug  use 
among  our  Nation's  yoimg  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  tackled  at  home,  by  all  of 
us. 

I  believe  this  is  true.  While  I  support 
stiff  penalties  for  the  unscrupulous 
dealer  in  narcotics,  these  laws  will  be  only 
as  good  as  the  efforts  to  enforce  them. 


April  18,  1972 

A  community  newspaper  in  my  district, 
the  Burlington  County  Times,  and  the 
Willingboro,  N.J.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
are  demonstrating  the  importance  of 
local,  commimity  cooperation,  and  action 
in  the  fight  against  narcotics  abuse. 

The  newspaper  recently  announced  a 
new  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
chamber — a  program  to  provide  a  $ioo 
reward  to  persons  who  provide  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  dope  pushers. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  the  Times 
article  annoimcing  this  project: 
We  Will  Pat  $100  fob  Tip  Lzaoinq  to  Pushu 
Conviction 

A  new  program  aimed  at  halting— or  at 
least  Blowing— dope  traffic  In  Burlington 
County  begins  today  with  the  start  of  Oper- 
ation TJ.P.  (TiUTi  In  Pushers). 

Sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Burlington 
County  Times  and  the  Willingboro  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  TIP  provides  a  reward  or  $ioo 
to  anyone  who  provides  Information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  person 
selling  hard  drugs. 

The  «100  reward  Is  made  with  a  guarantee 
of  complete  anonymity  for  the  person  who 
provides  the  necessary  information. 

The  project  Is  a  sincere  effort  to  stop  drug 
abuse  among  youth  and  to  Involve  the  public 
in  this  effort.  And  while  It  Is  recognized  that 
the  user  of  Ulegal  narcotics  Is  a  sick  person 
In  need  of  help,  it  Is  also  obvious  that  the 
path  to  addiction  Is  paved  by  the  pusher. 

Drug  Msers,  under  pressure  to  get  money 
to  finance  their  habits,  will  steal,  commit 
assaults  and  even  kill.  Why?  So  that  the  sup- 
plier, the  pusher,  the  seller — ^the  big  man- 
can  get  his  money.  No  matter  what  street 
term  you  apply  to  a  pusher,  he  is  nothing 
more  than  a  merchant  of  death. 

That  is  why  Operation  T.IJ».  has  been  Ini- 
tiated and  Is  fully  supported  by  State, 
County  and  local  police  officials. 

At  a  recent  meeting  held  at  the  Burling- 
ton Coimty  Times  BiUlding,  "ftUl  coopera- 
tion and  help"  was  promised  by  State  Police 
officials,  Burlington  County  Detectives  and 
municipal  police  chiefs  for  the  success  of 
T.U.  The  project  is  also  supported  by  the 
Burlington  County  PoUce  Chiefs  Association. 

This  is  how  Operation  TJJ».  will  work.  Just 
write  the  information  you  have  regarding 
a  hard-drug  pusher's  activities,  but  do  not 
sign  the  letter  with  your  name.  Instead,  of 
signing  your  name,  write  any  sU-dlglt  figure 
you  choose.  Write  this  same  "code"  figure 
twice  on  the  letter,  once  on  each  comer 
of  the  lower  part  of  your  letter.  Then  tear 
off  one  of  those  numbers  and  save  it.  Send 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  letter  with  all 
of  your  information  to:  Operation  T.I.P. 
Burlington  Cotmty  Times,  Route  130,  Willing- 
boro, New  Jersey  08046. 

The  information  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  investigation. 

If  the  person  you  report  is  convicted,  call 
the  Editor  of  the  Times  and  when  we  match 
your  number  (the  portion  of  your  letter  you 
tore  off  and  kept)  with  the  number  In  our 
T.I.P.  files,  confidential  arrangements  for 
payment  of  the  reward  wUl  be  made.  All 
payments  will  be  made  in  cash. 

There  are  two  Important  points  to  remem- 
ber. When  sending  information,  include  as 
many  details  as  possible  about  the  pusher. 

Official  information  such  as  name  (if 
known)  and  nicknames,  a  physical  descrip- 
tion, where  he  is  likely  to  be  at  various  times; 
and  if  he  has  a  vehicle,  include  all  known 
Information  about  it,  such  as  license,  model, 
etc. 

The  second  point  to  remember  is  the  prob- 
ability that  several  months  or  even  a  year 
may  elapse  from  the  time  you  send  in  your 
TJ.P.  to  the  time  of  a  conviction.  Investi- 
gations take  time  and.  unfortunately,  the 
current  heavy  court  schediUes  delay  trials. 
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Although  unUkely,  should  more  than  one 
nerson  claim  the  reward  foUowing  a  convlc- 
Uon  the  editors  of  the  Burlington  County 
Ximes  wlU  have  final  say  as  to  who  has  olaUn 
to  the  reward. 

And  both  the  Times  and  the  WUllngboro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  urging  other  or- 
~nizatlons  and  groups  to  become  involved 
m  T I  J.  As  the  program  gets  under  way.  more 
money  wUl  be  needed  to  pay  T  J  J».  rewards. 

Remember.  pubUc  involvement  and  co- 
operation is  vital  to  the  success  of  OperaUon 
TJ.P-.  80  '^°^'^  ^"^^  '"^^'^  tomorrow.  If  you 
suspect  someone  of  pushing  hard  drugs,  sit 
down  right  now  and  write  that  letter. 


PLANNING  YOUR  FUTURE:  A  NEW 
KIND  OF  SCHOOL  EXERCISE  FOR 
WOMEN 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprti  17.  1972 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  written  by  staff 
writer  John  Asklns.  The  article  describes 
a  recent  exercise  conducted  by  Lam- 
phere  High  School  in  Madison  Heights, 
Mich.,  for  its  women  students,  regarding 
their  role,  future,  and  responsibilities 
foUowing  graduation.  It  would  be  well 
if  every  Member  of  Congress  would  read 
this  message.  This  is  the  most  realistic 
exercise,  directing  students  to  think 
about  their  future,  about  which  I  ever 
have  heard  in  any  school. 
The  article  follows 


"Masriage  Is  Not  thi  Onlt  Choici"— High 
School  Assembly  vrrrB.  Women's  Lib 
Message 

(By  John  Asklns) 

One  speaker  wept.  "I  don't  know  how  to 
teU  you  that  it  Just  Isn't  easy."  she  said. 
"I'm  lu^py,  but  there's  so  many  things  I 
want. 

"Don't  Just  go  out  and  get  married.  Think 
about  what  you're  going  to  do  before  you 
do  it." 

Another  speaker,  a  man,  got  a  laugh  from 
the  audience  of  600  Lamphere  High  School 
girls  when  he  described  a  two-year  stmt  of 
doing  all  the  household  chores  because  his 
wife  was  working  while  he  got  a  graduate 
degree  and  he  had  more  free  time. 

"I  cooked,  I  washed  the  dishes,  I  made 
the  bed.  I  vacuumed  and  I  went  bananas," 
'  he  said.  "I  Just  about  climbed  the  walls." 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  anywhere,  a 
high  school  was  saying  to  its  students  what 
Women's  Lib  advocates  have  been  saying  for 
years:  Marriage  Is  not  the  only  choice  a 
young  woman  has  when  she's  planning  her 
future,  and  for  some  It  may  not  even  be  the 
best  choice. 

But  officials  at  the  Madison  Heights  school 
were  careful  to  say  that  they  were  not  push- 
ing Women's  Lib  on  the  students,  only  pre- 
senting them  with  Information  about  "alter- 
native choices." 

"Our  idee  was  to  provide  you  with  some 
things  to  think  about,"  moderator  WUllam 
Haycock  told  the  audience.  "What  you  do 
with  them  is  entirely  up  to  you." 

The  girls,  who  mostly  come  from  working 
class  families,  are  not  as  strongly  encour- 
aged to  go  on  to  college  as  their  more  affluent 
counterparts  in  places  like  Birmingham  and 
Crosse  Pointe,  said  counselor  Joan  Walker. 
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There  was  no  nxxn  In  the  schocd  audi- 
torium for  boy  students,  so  only  girls  were 
aUowed  In. 

The  first  speaker,  attorney  Julia  Oilier,  37, 
told  the  girls  some  economic  facts  of  life : 

If  they  get  married  to  a  young  man  Just 
out  of  high  school,  they're  going  to  have  to 
work  if  they  want  any  kind  of  life,  because 
he'll  be  doing  well  if  he  brings  home  $100  a 
week. 

If  they  decide  to  get  divorced,  the  husband 
Is  not  required  to  pay  alimony  in  Michigan; 
only  child  support. 

If  the  husband  deserts  them,  and  they  have 
to  go  on  welfare,  the  payments  are  about  $26 
per  child  per  month  plus  housing. 

If  they  had  never  worked  before  marriage 
and  never  had  a  charge  account,  they  will 
have  to  pay  large  deposits  for  utilities  after 
they  are  divorced. 

Many  of  the  same  problems  arise  if  they 
are  widowed,  Mrs.  Gillls  added,  \irglng  them 
to  equip  themselves  to  get  a  good  Job. 

That  means  training  of  some  sort  beyond 
the  high  school  diploma,  though  not  neces- 
sarily f  ovur  years  of  college. 

"I  wouldn't  knock  being  a  wife  and 
mother,"  she  added.  "I  have  an  ii-month-old 
daughter.  But  I  know  if  I'm  happy  then  rm 
a  better  wife  and  mother." 

Vera  Cassise,  47  ,  a  custodial  worker  at  the 
school,  told  the  girls  she  had  never  worked  a 
day  in  her  life  until  she  came  to  Lamphere 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  from  a  heart 
attack  five  years  ago. 

"Why  didn't  I  go  to  work  earlier?"  she  said. 
"Maybe  I  was  being  a  little  selfish.  Maybe  he 
wouldn't  have  died  if  the  burden  wasnt  so 
much  on  his  shoulders. 

"Well,  that's  aU  In  the  past  now.  But  I  wish 
you  kids  would  stop  and  think  when  you  get 
out  of  school.  It  isnt  going  to  be  a  bed  of 
roses  " 

Dr.  John  Walker,  36,  a  psychologist  and 
marriage  counselor,  said  that  marriage  "is  to 
share  and  enhance  a  happiness,  not  create 
it."  If  you  want  to  be  happy,  he  told  the 
girls,  you  have  to  spend  at  least  some  of  your 
day  doing  productive  work;  routine  house- 
work is  not  Included  in  that  category. 

Speaking  from  his  own  experience  in  house- 
keeping, he  said:  "How  many  ways  can  you 
creatively  vacuiun  a  rug?  And  when  you  make 
a  bed,  somebody  sleeps  in  it  and  you  have 
to  make  it  agam  the  neart  day." 

"Thank  God  we  didnt  have  any  children. 
If  I'd  had  to  wash  dirty  diapers  I  probably 
never  would  have  gotten  my  PhX)." 

Often  women  try  to  tell  themselves  they 
should  enjoy  housework,  he  said,  and  feel 
guilty  when  they  dont.  Others  rebel  and 
dont  do  the  work,  then  feel  equally  guUty. 
"Sometimes  women  repress  •  •  •,  and  they 
wind  up  repressing  all  feelings.  Many  of 
the  women  who  come  to  see  me  feel  a  diill 
sense  of  anxiety  and  llUle  else." 

Dr.  Walker  said  women  could  get  involved 
in  productive  work  without  going  to  college 
or  having  a  career;  he  suggested  gourmet 
cooking,  sewing  projects.  Interior  decorat- 
ing, art  and  volunteer  work. 

But,  he  said,  hoiisework  alone  destroys 
self-confidence  and  happiness. 

Then  two  young  women  who  graduated 
from  Lamphere  in  1969  and  one  from  1966 
talked  about  their  own  lives  since  then. 
Michelle  Urban,  21,  who  Is  married  and  work- 
ing full  time  to  supplement  her  husband's 
Income,  said  she  would  like  to  work  only 
part  time  In  a  few  years  and  further  her 
training  In  art  or  Interior  decorating. 

"But  right  now  I  know  that  will  be  the 
time  when  well  be  wanting  to  start  a  fam- 
Uy,"  she  said  ruefuUy.  "WeU.  that's  life." 

Marlene  Koreck,  20,  the  yoimg  woman  who 
cried,  stays  home  to  take  care  of  her  16- 
month-old  daughter,  and  says  she  doesnt 
know  if  she'll  ever  go  back  to  work  again. 
Her  husband  doesn't  want  her  to.  she  says. 
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and  the  baby  cries  every  time  she  goes  out 
the  door. 

The  first  year,  we  really  had  It  hard,"  she 
added.  "We  fought.  He  felt  tied  down,  es- 
pecially with  the  baby.  I'd  sit  there  and  say, 
'Don't  go,'  whenever  he  wanted  to  go  out. 
I  depended  on  him." 

As  if  to  illustrate  that  there  are  no  sure- 
fire formulas  for  success,  the  last  speaker, 
Marlene  Slebenhaar,  24,  said  she  has  done 
"absolutely  nothing  for  myself"  although 
she  remained  single  and  finished  college. 
She  works  as  a  clerk  typist-secretary  at  a 
local  bank. 

School  officials  said  they  hope  the  students 
will  sign  up  for  discussion  groups  to  con- 
sider further  the  issues  raised  at  the 
assembly. 


THE  POLICY  rMPLICA-nONS  OP 
COMMUNITY  CONTROL  OP  BLACK 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  17.  1972 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  In  the  Record  a  view- 
point statement  presented  at  the  recent 
National  Policy  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion for  Blacks  by  Preston  Wilcox,  Presi- 
dent of  AFRAM  Associates,  Inc.  His  chal- 
lenging views  were  in  sharp  conflict  with 
others  presented  and  deserve  careful 
consideration  as  we  seek  to  make  Amer- 
ican education  more  viable  and  relevant. 

The  statement  follows: 

The    Polict    Implications    of   CoMMnNrrr 
COMTBOL  of  Black  American  Schooi^ 

(By  Preston  WUcox) 
The  internal  problem  of  Black  people  as  a 
group  Is  our  slave  mentality  brought  about 
by  our  acceptance  of  the  values,  goals  and 
Ideology  of  the  oppressor.  This  manifests  it- 
self in  the  way  we  treat  each  other  and  In 
the  way  we  strive  to  emulate  the  oppressing 
group  in  all  its  ways.  The  internal  problem 
of  Black  people  as  individuals  Is  that  we  are 
totally  corrupt  and  need  to  be  purged  from 
our  own  incorrect  desires,  motives,  thinking 
and  action. — John  Churchville,  Director, 
Freedom  Library  Day  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

PBXFACX 

In  order  to  understand  this  presentation, 
my  listeners/readers  will  have  to  begin  with 
the  following  assujnptlons : 

(a)  All  Black  students  are  human  and 
educable. 

(b)  Black  students  exist  as  members  of 
families  and  communities. 

(c)  Black  students  should  study  as  mem- 
bers of  Black  families/communities  first  and 
as  members  of  college  communities  second. 

(d)  Black  students  must  be  educated  to 
build  a  Black  nation  in  concert  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters. 

(e)  All  Black  students  must  be  educated 
to  acquire  the  capabUity/desire/knowledge 
to  participate  with  others  In  building/cre- 
ating relevant  Black  institutions. 

(f)  The  only  institutions  whldi  one  can 
change  or  reform  are  those  institutions  of 
which  one  is  a  part. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  self-investment 
in  the  consequences  of  change.  One  observer 
notes: 

In  a  celebrated  essay,  "The  Yogi  and  the 
Commissar"  written  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  by  scholar  and  novelist  Arthur 
Koestler,  he  described  society  as  caught  In 
contmulng  tension — between  those  believing 
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In  "cbange  from  within"  the  Individual,  and 
others  believing  In  "change  from  without", 
Imposed  by  some  human  authority.  (1) 

As  Brother  Chuck  Stone  notes: 

Institutions  are  people  and  they  are  an 
operating  entity  with  an  Independent  and 
siirvlvlng  life  force  beyond  the  collectivity 
of  people.  (2) 

(g)  Blade  men  have  but  one  role  within 
white-controlled  Institutions;  i.e.  to  subvert 
them  or  convert  them  to  Blade  Institutions. 
To  try  to  "succeed"  within  a  white  Institu- 
tion or  to  reform  It  Is  to  strengthen  It. 

(h)  Black  men  can  never  make  It  as  Black 
men  within  a  white  system.  Hence,  they 
can  never  become  a  part  of  the  system  or 
become  the  system  Itself.  Black  men  In 
white-America  are  Black  first,  last  and 
always. 

(1)  Black  people  must  love  themselves  first 
before  they  can  begin  to  love  other  Black 
people.  The  alternative  Is  to  give  up  their 
love  of  Black  pec^le  and  their  love  of  them- 
selves. 

(J)  The  lives  of  Black  people  are  Inextric- 
ably tied  to  one  another  whether  they  ac- 
knowledge that  truth  or  not. 

(k)  Black  people  have  an  Instinctual  nat- 
ural "undying  love"  for  each  other.  No  Black 
man  feels  good  when  another  Black  man 
withholds  love  from  him — or  otherwise  deny 
It  to  him. 

(1)  Values  of  cooperatlveness — socially, 
politically,  culturally,  creatively  and  the 
like — are  a  part  of  the  actual  survlvtJ/hls- 
tory  of  Black  people.  Black  people  have  sur- 
vived as  a  group — not  as  Individuals. 

(m)  Black  men  can  never,  never  treat 
each  other  as  terribly  as  Black  people  have 
been  treated  as  a  group  by  white  America. 

This  presentation  Is  an  attempt  to  put  In 
one  place  the  author's  notions  about  the 
right  of  Black  people  to  control  their  own 
destinies — beginning  with  the  Little  Red 
School  house.  It  wlU  discuss  how  education 
has  been  utilized  In  this  country  to  "divide 
and  conquer"  Black  people  as  a  group.  A 
discussion  of  the  concept  of  community  In- 
volvement as  differentially  perceived/utilized 
by  white-controlled  systems  and  Black  con- 
trolled systems  follows.  The  wrap  up  sec- 
tion will  attempt  to  Identify  and  elucidate 
the  policy  implications  from  a  Black  per- 
spective. 

Never  lose  touch  with  your  own  sovU. 

Peeston  Wn-cox. 

March  23, 1972. 

I.     KOVCATINa    TO    "OIVIDX    AND     COMQTTXH" 

Black  Americans  have  been  consistently 
educated  in  two  types  of  settings:  one  pre- 
dominantly Black,  the  other  overwhelmingly 
white;  both  characterized  by  the  necessity 
to  resist  white  dominance  or  to  comply  with 
white  rules,  values,  goals  and  ideology. 
Hence,  the  field  nlgger/house  nigger  syn- 
drome has  been  perpetuated  within  the 
Black  community  through  the  patterns  of 
public  education  to  which  Black  people  have 
been  expoeed.  The  house  niggers  have  tended 
to  be  educated  to  become  the  system;  the 
field  niggers  were  educated  to  fit  Into  it 
by  the  "educated"  house  niggers  and  their 
white  counterparts.  The  former  group — the 
bouse  niggers — were  educated  to  believe  in 
white  domination,  "the  talented  tenth" 
mentality.  The  latter  group  utilized  white- 
dominated  education  to  seek  opportunities 
for  quality  education.  The  notion  that 
quality  education  can  be  located  under 
Black  control  and  sptonsorship  within  the 
Black  community  as  a  tool  to  build  "(q>era- 
tlonal  unity"  among  Blacks  remains  a 
foreign  idea  to  many  Blacks.  It  Is  a  threat 
to  foreigners  to  the  Black  commimlty. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  above  analogy  that 
white  Americans  have  never  had  any  interest 
in  educating  Black  people  to  respect  them- 
aelves,  to  define  thetTiselvet,  to  nurture  tlielT 
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own  cultural  heritage  and  to  participate  on 
a  collective  basis  in  the  joint  resolution  of 
the  problems  which  Black  Americans  suffer 
on  white  American  soil.  Far  too  many  Blacks 
have  been  educated  to  defer  to  white  pec^le, 
to  accept  oppressive  definitions  of  them- 
selves, to  reject  their  own  culture  and  to 
compete  with  each  other  for  individual  re- 
wards dispensed  by  the  Man.  One-by-one  en- 
try into  the  mainstream  has  been  a  seeming 
goal. 

The  house  nlgger/fleld  nigger  syndrome  has 
persisted  because  Blacks  have  not  experienced 
the  opportunities  out  of  which  one  develops 
the  capabilities  to  define  himself — or  the 
requisite  opportimltles  to  define  the  internal 
fabric  of  the  Black  community.  The  desti- 
nies of  field  niggers  and  house  niggers  are 
inextricably  intertwined  whether  or  not  they 
acknowledge  it.  Field  niggers  and  house  nig- 
gers deserve  the  right  to  control  their  own 
collective  destinies.  They  have  a  natural 
ability,  right  and  responsibility  to  do  so. 

The  opportunity  for  building  "operational 
unity"  between  field  niggers/house  niggers 
does  not  exist  as  long  as  Blacks  are  educated 
within  white-controlled  institutions.  The  op- 
portunity for  enabling  field  and  house  nig- 
gers to  respect  each  other  cannot  be  provided 
within  white-controlled  Institutions.  The  op- 
portunity for  Blacks  to  develop  the  capa- 
bility to  define  themselves  is  not  available 
within  white-controlled  institutions.  The 
opportunities  for  developing  collective 
thought/actlon/capabllltles  among  Blacks 
and  restoring  a  sense  of  one's  own  cultural 
Identity  do  not  exist  within  white-controlled 
institutions. 

Within  white-controlled  institutions,  it  is 
Illegal  to  be  Black,  to  rebel,  to  love  oneself 
as  a  Black,  to  care  about  a  brother  or  a  sister, 
to  nurture  one's  sense  of  cultural  identity  or 
to  educate  for  collective  actions  and  nation- 
building.  Blacks  educated  by  whites  are 
characterized  by  their  need  to  sneak  to  free- 
dom, to  seek  permission  to  be  free,  or  to 
submit  one's  self-determination  to  the  con- 
trol of  whites. 

Discussion  by  Blacks,  then,  of  any  educa- 
tional strategy  short  of  Black  control  of  that 
education  Is,  In  fact,  the  promulgation  of  a 
policy  by  Blacks  to  participate  in  dividing 
and  conquering  themselves.  Open  Enroll- 
ment, School  Integration,  Busing,  Pairing, 
Princeton  Plans,  suburban/urban  integration 
efforts  and  the  like  are  designed  to : 

(a)  destroy  the  concept  of  psychological 
and  physical  nationhood  within  the  minds 
of  Blacks. 

(b)  ensxire  that  quality  education  for 
Blacks  never  takes  place  within  the  Black 
community  and  under  Black  control. 

(c)  educate  Blacks  to  advocate  on  behalf 
of  whites  within  the  Black  community. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Black  nationalists 
expend  their  energies  attempting  to  build 
"operational  unity"  among  all  Blacks  while 
Black  integratlonlsts  expend  their  energies 
turning  Blacks  against  themselves  and  each 
other.  (3)  The  former  view  their  destinies  as 
being  tied  to  the  destiny  of  Blackamerlcans 
and  Blackafrlcans.  The  latter  i>ercelve  their 
destinies  as  being  tied  to  the  destiny  of  white- 
amerlcans  and  whlteafrlcans.  The  truth: 
Black  Nationalists  and  Black  Integratlonlsts 
must  come  together  or  neither  wUl  svirvlve. 
This  theme  was  expressed  by  the  Education 
Council,  Congress  of  African  People  as  fol- 
lows: (4) 

All  Black  educators  (teachers,  students, 
parents,  administrators  and  community  resi- 
dents) should  be  held  accountable  to  the 
Black  community. 

The  education  of  Black  people  should  be 
controlled  by  Black  people  whether  it  takes 
place  within  a  white  setting  or  a  Black 
setting. 

Education  la  a  political  act — its  goals  are 
peopIe-buUdlng,  community-building  and 
natlon-buildlng.  It  should  be  directed  toward 
the  transmission  of  skills,  knowledge,  culture 
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and  values  designed  to  produce  the  new  Afri- 
can man. 

There  is  a  need  to  define  what  we  mean  by 
Black-controlled  institutions,  how  to  create 
Black  educational  institutions,  how  to  sub- 
vert white  institutions,  how  to  convert 
white  institutions  to  Black  institutions, 
how  Black  people  can  learn  to  look  out  tor 
each  other,  how  to  communicate  with  each 
other  and  to  determine  how  education  can 
be  applied  as  a  tool  in  the  nation-building 
process  outside  of  the  formal  educational 
institutions.  (S) 

For  those  brothers  and  sisters  who  feel  that 
building  quality  educational  Institutions 
within  the  Black  community  under  Black 
control  is  lending  support  to  Governor  Wal- 
lace and  Albert  Shanker,  permit  me  to  point 
out: 

(a)  Ctovernor  Wallace  and  Albert  Shanker 
are  incapable  of  respecting/bellevlng/partl. 
clpatlng  in  ensuring  quality  education  to 
Blacks  where  ever  It  takes  place.  Both  would 
tend  to  favor  the  continued  mlseducatlon  of 
Blacks,  where  ever  it  takes  place. 

(b)  Black  community  control  efforts  are 
designed  to  remove  racists  from  control  over 
Black  education. 

(c)  Black  community  control  efforts  are 
designed  to  establish  Black  sovereignty  over 
Black  education. (6) 

If  the  education  of  Blacks  does  not,  in  fact, 
reinforce  the  natural  "undying  love"  of 
Blacks  for  one  another,  if  It  does  not  enable 
the  learner  to  want  to  contribute  to  uation- 
biUldlng,  If  It  does  not  result  In  "operational 
unity" — Gary,  Indiana-style — then,  It  serves 
but  one  function — to  honklfy  Black 
folks!   (7) 

n.  coMMtTNrrT  involvement: 

NEW  DEFINrnONS 

Community  involvement  by  Blacks  in 
white-controlled  institutions  has  ultimately 
meant  the  strengthening  of  the  white  insti- 
tution. A  second  result  Is  the  Inculcation 
within  Blacks  of  the  desire  to  be  equal  to 
whites — rather  than  the  development  of  a 
desire  for  collective  Black  control  over  such 
Institutions.  It  has  required  that  parents 
and  community  leaders  reinforce  and  sup- 
port the  goals  of  the  existing  Institution: 
I.e.,  that  they  operate  as  "outsiders"  to  In- 
stitutions In  which  their  own  children  are 
being  educated.  Community  Involvement  has 
been  another  game  of  name  changing  with- 
out any  modification  of  the  basic  structure 
of  the  relationships.  "Outsiders"  are  called 
upon  to  hold  the  "insiders"  accountable 
when,  In  fact,  the  "Insiders"  are  accountable 
to  the  larger  school  system  and  not  to  the 
local  community. 

White-controlled  schools  within  Black 
communities  have  tended  to  approach  the 
children  as  individuals  or  as  members  of 
pathological  families  and  communities.  The 
students  were,  then,  educated  to  become 
refugees  from  the  Black  community.  They 
were  to  become  "naturalized  citizens"  with- 
in white  amerlca  rather  than  to  have  their 
citizenship  within  Black  amerlca  deepened 
and  enhanced  Local  parents/community 
leaders  were  utilized  as  "company  agents"  for 
the  school. 

(a)  to  propagandize  the  "good  works"  of 
the  school. 

(b)  to  anesthetize  any  opposition. 

(c)  to  legitimize  the  school  within  the 
community  and 

(d)  to  minimize  any  potential  for  change. 

Community  Involvement  within  Black- 
controlled  Integrated  programs  is  character- 
ized as  follows: 

(1)  Children  are  perceived  as  being  mem- 
bers of  families  and  as  irulividuals. 

Examples 
(a)  The  classroom  format  Is  frequently 
modified  into  a  family  group  oono^t  wherein 
the  transmission  of  love/security /conscious- 
ness/culture is  given  eqiial  Importance  to 
the  three  R'a.  In^Kctantly,  the  fourth  B— 
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jfffism — is  dealt  with  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  educational  process. (8) 

(b)  Children  are  listed  on  school  rosters 
ts  members  of  families,  not  as  individual 
students.  (9) 

(c)  Children  are  expected  to  teach  each 
other  and  to  teach  the  teacher  about  their 
own  needs  and  interests. 

(d)  Parents  and  their  families  are  per- 
ceived as  having  a  natural,  non-negotiable 
right  to  be  Involved  in  shaping  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children.  Parental  rights 
are  natural  and  God-given.  If  parental  rights 
have  to  be  legislated  they  have  already  been 
usurped.  "You  can't  be  free  If  someone  lets 
you  be  free,"  (10) 

The  point:  parental  participation  is  not 
merely  encouraged.  The  right  to  It  Is  guard- 
ed/respected. 

(2)  Black  children  are  automatically  per- 
ceived as  being  human  and  educable. 

Examples 

(a)  It's  not  illegal  to  be  himgry  or  on 
welfare.  It's  viewed  as  being  a  crime  of  the 
society — a  need  to  be  met. 

(b)  The  child  is  viewed  as  being  a  Black 
person  first,  and  a  student  second. 

(c)  The  assumption  that  the  Black  child 
con  learn  is  taken  for  granted.  The  institu- 
tion of  which  the  student  Is  a  part  guards/ 
guarantees  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(3)  Children  are  perceived  as  being  mem- 
bers of  a  community,  not  as  refugees  from 
it. 

(a)  Non-Black  teachers/administrators  axe 
expected  to  give  up  their  tendencies  to  be- 
come generals  within  the  Black  commu- 
nity. They  are  urged  to  become  "naturalized 
citizens"  within  the  Black  conomimlties,  i.e., 
turncoats  against  the  system.  (11) 

(b)  Black  teachers/administrators  per- 
ceive themselves  as  being  Black  first  and  as 
professionals  second;  as  being  members  of 
the  local  community  first  and  of  the  school 
system,  secondly. 

(c)  The  school — whether  public  or  pri- 
vate— becomes  an  Instrument  of  the  local 
parent  body  with  local  community  support 
first;  and  a  member  of  a  larger  system  sec- 
ondly. 

(d)  The  school  and  Its  program  becomes 
an  Instrument  for  preventing  the  local  com- 
munity from  being  "divided  and  con- 
quered". It  becomes  an  instrument  for 
building  "operational  \mlty".  (12) 

(e)  Students  are  educated  as  members  of 
the  local  community  first :  I.e.,  to  stcquire  the 
Interests/skllls/deslre  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lems Imposed  on  the  Black  community  by 
white  America:  sickle  cell  anemia,  drug 
abuse,  etc.  Importantly  they  are  educated  to 
believe  in  their  guts  that  Black  people  must 
acquire  the  skills  to  liberate  themselves. 
White  folks  ain't  going  to/can't  do  it. 

(f)  Parents/families  are  treated  as  "in- 
siders" as  they  really  are.  They  are  expected 
to  help  solve  problems,  not  Just  Identify 
ttem.  They  are  encouraged  to  become  artic- 
ulate spokesmen,  and  not  Just  to  remain  as 
aggrieved  complainants.  (13) 

My  point:  community  Involvement  Is  a 
term  developed  by  some  "outsiders"  In  the 
Black  community  who  wanted  to  keep  Black 
people  disengaged  from  their  own  legitimate 
affairs.  The  term  "accoimtablllty"  was  also 
developed  by  some  outsiders  who  were  con- 
trolling institutions  which  Black  people 
should  have  been  controlling  themselves.  The 
Black  terms  are  community  control  and  mu- 
tual accountability,  i.e.  self-determination/ 
self  government  or  collective/cooperative 
economic  development. 

m.  IMPLICATIONS  rOB  BLACK  PUBUC  POUCT 

We  have  tried  to  state  with  a  sense  of  af- 
firmation that  the  major  responsibility  for 
constructing  quality  education  programs  for 
Black  people  rests  with  Black  people.  The 
obligation  Is  absolute;  it  U  inescapable. 

The  essential  dialogue  in  education  in  this 
country  prior  to  the  controversy  at  Harlem's 
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Intermediate  School  201  dealt  with  whether 
or  not  It  was  more  deslraUe  to  educate  Black 
students  to  become  white  in  racially  mixed 
settings  or  within  all  Black  settings.  The  Is- 
sue of  who  was  to  control  the  educational 
processes  seldom  came  up  for  discussion.  It 
was  presumed  that  Blacks  would  continue  to 
submit  to  white-controlled  education.  Du- 
Bols  noted  this  tendency  in  1918  when  he  re- 
acted to  a  study  done  on  education  in  the 
down  south.  He  wrote: 

There  is  not  In  the  whole  report  a  single 
word  about  taxation  vHthout  representation. 
There  is  not  a  single  protest  about  a  public 
school  system  In  which  the  public  which  it 
serves  has  absolutely  no  voice,  vote,  or  Infiu- 
ence.  There  is  no  defense  of  those  colored 
people  of  vision  who  see  the  public  schools 
being  used  as  training  schools  for  che^  labor 
and  menial  servants  Instead  of  for  education, 
who  are  protesting  against  this  by  submitting 
to  double  taxation  in  support  of  private 
schools;  who  cannot  see  that  these  schools 
should  (not)  be  turned  over  to  the  people 
who  by  their  actions  prove  themselves  to  be 
enemies  of  the  negro  race  and  its  advance- 
ment.' 

Since  that  confrontation  at  Harlem's  I.S. 
201,  however,  a  major  shift  has  taken  place 
in  the  thought  and  actions  within  the  Black 
community. 

(a)  Black/Afro-Amerlcan/Afrlcan  Studies 
Programs  have  developed  on  white  college 
campuses.  Efforts  are  now  underway  to 
absorb  them  into  African  Studies  programs 
designated  to  turn  Blackamerlcan  warriors 
Into  "foreign"  diplomats  in  Africa — or  into 
missionaries.  ( 14 ) 

(b)  Black  Colleges  In  the  down  south  have 
begun  to  recognize  their  own  collective  worth 
and  to  value  their  own  historic  contribution. 
They  are  now  moving  to  prevent  forced  inte- 
gration (domination)  by  their  white  con- 
trolled counterparts. (16)  (There  was  a  ten- 
dency here  to  refer  to  the  counterpartners 
as  "sister  organizations"  but  Miss  Ann  and 
Mr.  Charlie  woiild  be  far  too  pleased  with 
that.) 

(c)  Independent  Black  Educational  Insti- 
tutions are  proliferating  at  a  steady  pace. ( 16) 
At  last  count.  AFBAM's  Action  Library  had 
a  roster  of  100  such  organizations,  not  in- 
cluding a  roster  of  nine  (9)  Black  School 
Systems. (17) 

(d)  The  number  of  Black  School  Superin- 
tendents (state,  city  and  those  In  deputy 
positions)  numbered  38  at  last  count. (18) 

(e)  The  number  of  Black  School  Board 
members.  Black  Mayors  and  Black  Elected 
Officials  Is  also  Increasing.  (19) 

(f)  Both  locally  and  nationally,  the  Black 
Urban  Alliances  and  National  Black  organi- 
zations are  providing  alternative  vehicles  for 
Black  participation:  an  alternative  to  inter- 
racial councils  and  white  controlled  national 
organizations. 

Structurally,  the  effort  at  Hsurlem's  IJB. 
201  WE»  designed  to  involve  a  segment  of 
the  Black  community — ^parents/families — in 
guiding  a  community  development  process 
in  which  parents  were  to  be  engaged  in  staff 
selection,  the  setting  of  policy  and  evaluat- 
ing the  educational  programs  in  which  their 
children  were  Involved.  In  socio-political 
terms  it  was  an  effort  to  substitute  their  own 
control  for  that  of  the  central  system:  to 
perceive  the  Black  conununlty  as  a  part  of 
the  Black  nation  and  not  as  a  branch  of  the 
central  city.  It  was  an  effort  to  Increase  the 
number  of  opportunities  for  local  leaders  to 
develop  the  capabilities  to  build  their  own 
institutions. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  develop  a  laboratory 
for  the  nurturing/conditioning  of  Black  rele- 
vant leadership:  a  setting  in  which  Black 
students  could  leam  to  participate  In  build- 
ing collective  Black  leadership.  It  was  a 
vehicle  for  returning  to  Black  control  the 
right/opportunity  to  define  its  own  internal 
relationships,  a  place  where  field  niggers  and 
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house  niggers  could  begin  anew  to  experience 
their  common  destinies. 

The  events  taking  place  within  the  Black 
community  since  IS.  201 — ^the  first  intro- 
duction of  incipient  Black  nationalism  into 
the  public  school  arena — began  to  transform 
the  concept  of  Black  education — and  to  pene- 
trate other  areas  of  Black  thought.  (20) 
Rather  than  desiring  to  achieve  within  white 
institutions,  there  is  a  growing  desire  to 
create  Black  institutions.  Rather  than  desir- 
ing any  longer  to  leam  how  to  become  white, 
there  is  an  Increasing  desire  to  leam  from 
whites  how  to  subvert  them.  Rather  than  re- 
acting to  whiteness  there  is  a  growing  desire 
to  enact  Blackness.  Rather  than  learning 
how  to  dream  of  better  days  to  come,  there  is 
a  growing  Intent  to  translate  those  dreams 
into  a  reality. 

The  economic  Impact  of  parent  control 
Is  where  It  really  Is  however.  I.S.  201  and 
Ocean-Hill  Brownsville  were  undermined  by 
the  white  union  movement  in  New  York  City 
not  because  the  community  groups  wanted 
control  over  the  hiring  and  firing  of  teachers. 
They  also  wanted  control  over  the  proce- 
dures/processes by  which  schools  were  con- 
structed. One  way  to  involve  parents  in  the 
education  of  their  children  is  to  locate  em- 
ployment for  the  parents,  themselves.  His- 
tory will  show  that  the  Black  professionals 
were  willing  to  settle  for  an  educational  defi- 
nition of  the  problems.  (21)  They  were  willing 
to  settle  for  the  right  to  hire  and  fire 
teachers.  The  parent  leaders  at  least  at  IS. 
201  saw  the  educational  problem  as  also 
being  an  economic  problem.  They  chose  to 
gain  control  over  school  Instruction. 

During  the  two  years  in  which  I.S.  201 
Governing  Board  operated  a  Commimlty 
Education  Center,  approximately  45%  of 
their  employees  were  ex-polltlcal  prisoners 
who  were  the  parents  of  children  attending 
school  in  the  complex.  Over  90%  of  the 
the  staff  were  local  residents.  A  review  of 
their  contacts  with  the  N.Y.C.  school  sys- 
tem as  a  bureaucracy  reveals  that  they  spent 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  their  time 
dealing  with  and  fighting  with  three  depart- 
ments: the  Division  of  Personnel  (staff  cer- 
tification), the  Business  Affairs  office 
(payroll  consideration)  and  the  Bureau  of 
Purchase  (the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
supplies).  (22)  They  had  little  or  no  con- 
tact with  curriculum-oriented  staff  from 
central  office.  There  was  no  need  for  such 
contact  for  two  reasons  a)  the  local  commu- 
nity was  Involved  in  developing  their  own 
curriculum  b)  the  problem  is  economic, 
not  educatioiLal. 

The  retreat  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  since  Gary,  on  the  busing  issues 
raises  some  fundamental  questions  as  to 
whether  Black  people  are  prepared  to  act  as 
a  collective.  It  raises  some  fundamental  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Black  public  policy  on  ed- 
ucational Issues  Is  achievable.  Our  experi- 
ence with  Black  parents  in  seven  cities  over 
the  past  two  years  suggests  that  at  the 
street  level  there  Is  a  developing  capacity 
to  want  to  be  free  within  Blackamerlca. 
APRAM  staff  learned  that  If  they  behaved 
toward  parents  as  though  they  could  act 
on  their  own  behalf;  they  began  to  do  so. 
We  also  learned  that  Black  parents  cared 
about  children  other  than  their  own: 

One  stated:  If  60%  of  the  parents  are  not 
Interested  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, then,  the  other  50%  must  do  for  all 
of  the  children  not  just  their  own. 

Another  was  quoted  as  follows:  You  have 
to  be  concerned  with  all  of  the  children 
as  though  they  were  your  own  children.  (23) 

We  learned  that  parents  coiUd  begin  to 
behave  toward  the  schools  as  though  they, 
in  fact,  belonged  to  them:  they  moved  from 
the  status  of  a  psychological  tenant  to  that 
of  responsible  landlord  within  the  school 
setting. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  identify  are 
the  strengths  and  capabilities  which  are  be- 
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lag  niirtured  wltmn  the  Black  community. 
These  strengths  and  capabilities  should  be 
taken  Into  consideration  when  one  begins  to 
consider  policy  Issues.  If  Black  pubUc  poUcy 
Is  to  flow  from  a  Black  perspective  It  must 
draw  heavily  upon  Black  self-deflnltlons.  We 
have  attempted  to  raise  for  discussion  the 
possibility  that  the  struggle  for  quality  edu- 
cation is  an  Issue  of  who  controls  the  educa- 
tional process,  and  not  one  of  whether  one 
integrates  Into  It  or  Is  bused  to  It. 

Were  I  asked  about  the  busing  issue  I 
would  ask  who  owns  the  busses? 

Were  I  asked  about  building  alternative 
educational  systems,  I  would  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  building  alternative  poUtlcal  systems. 

Were  I  asked  whether  to  Integrate  or  seg- 
regate, I  would  ask  on  whose  team  would  I 
be  expected  to  play? 

Were  I  asked  how  to  build  "operational 
unity"  among  Black  people,  I  would  say  It 
has  to  start  In  the  home  and  continue 
throughout  the  educational  process. 

Were  I  asked  whether  the  fight  for  quality 
education  should  be  engaged  within  the 
framework  of  the  public  school  system  or 
ouUlde  of  it,  I  would  ask  how  we  could  take 
over  the  public  schools  that  »erve  o\ir 
chUdren? 

Were  I  asked  if  I  wanted  to  be  free,  I  would 
ask  whether  or  not  It  was  to  be  bestowed 
upon  me — or  whether  I  would  have  to  strug- 
gle for  it? 

Struggle  Is  educational. 

There  is  nothing  between  freedom  and 
slavery. 

Be  In  charge  of  your  own  collective  seli- 
determlnatlon. 

Oary  on! 

Attica  no  morel 

Never  regret  that  you  were  born. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  You  can  only  talk  about  the  de- 
struction of  Masterhood.*  • 

Never,  never  lose  touch  with  yovur  own  soul. 

Don't  be  what  you  Isnt 
Jusrt  be  what  you  Is 
Cause  If  you  U  what  you  Isnt 
You  isn't  what  you  Is.*** 
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I  am  inserting  this  statement  in  the 
Record  with  the  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  read  it  and  will  benefit  from 
it  as  I  have: 


Statement  bt  Father  Johk  S.  Sboth 
Vietnam  has  become  the  issue  of  saving 
American  society  and,  perhaps,  the  world  it- 
self, for  Vietnam  Is  far  more  than  the  tragic 
mUltary  adventure  it  is  now  clearly  recog- 
nized to  be. 

Vietnam  has  exposed  the  bankruptcy  of  an 
American  foreign  poUcy  which  dlaregards 
human  life  in  favor  of  an  outmoded,  aggres- 
sive nationalism.  Vietnam  has  revealed  to  us 
an  American  economy  determined  by  Iron 
laws  at  gross  national  product;  exploitive, 
and  insensitive  to  primary  human  needs,  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  Vietnam  Is  tearing 
American  society  apart  as  It  relenUessly 
prompts  the  Federal  Government,  once  the 
champion  of  human  rights  and  social  Justice, 
to  evade,  to  simulate,  and  to  repress  poUtlcal 
dissent. 

Immediately  we  must— If  we  seriously  pro- 
pose to  turn  American  society  around— end 
American  involvement  in  Indochina,  uncon- 
dltionaUy;  grant  unconditional  amnesty  to 
aU  young  men  who  have  refused  to  cooperate 
In  this  war  as  a  matter  of  conscience;  estab- 
lish a  new  set  of  domestic  priorities  which 
wUl  restore  human  needs  and  human  rights 
to  the  first  poslUon.  be  It  a  matter  of  guar- 
anteed annual  Income,  guaranteed  employ- 
ment, respected  and  protected  political  dis- 
sent, assistance  to  development  countries, 
integrated  education,  adequate  housing,  se- 
curity for  the  aged. 

But  what  Vietnam  has  taught  us,  most  of 
aU,  Is  that  peace  can  never  again  be  Just  the 
absence  ot  war.  Peace  Is  the  positive  condi- 
tion of  things  which  must  be  the  first  objec- 
tive of  all  our  thinking,  believing,  deciding, 
acting.  Uvlng  and  loving.  Peace  is  the  abeo- 
lute  condition  for  life,  prosperity,  goodness. 
Justice. 


JESS  TAYLOR  HANGS  UP  HIS  SPURS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 


FATHER  JOHN  8.  SMITH 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  was  home  recently,  I  met  with  an  im- 
pressive group  of  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  United  Nations  and  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  perceptive  state- 
ments was  offered  by  Father  John  8. 
Smith  of  St.  Ambrose  College  in  Daven- 
port. 


or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished and  valuable  member  of  the 
Kansas  State  House  of  Representatives, 
Jess  Taylor,  has  armounced  his  retire- 
ment from  the  State  legislature  after 
24  years  of  valuable  service  to  his  con- 
stituents and  the  State.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege and  honor  to  serve  with  Mr.  Taylor 
in  the  Kansas  Legislature  prior  to  cwn- 
ing  to  Congress.  I  value  his  friendship 
and  respect  him  for  his  legislative  abil- 
ities. He  will  truly  be  missed  on  the  Kan- 
sas legislative  scene. 

His  legislative  accomplishments  have 
been  many.  His  influence  and  popularity 
won  him  the  top  offices  in  the  Kansas 
House.  He  was  the  first  representative  to 
serve  two  consecutive  terms  as  speaker 
of  the  house.  He  was  elected  speaker  pro 
tempore  in  1969  and  still  holds  that 
position. 

A  native  of  Tribime,  Kans.,  he  is  a 
loyal  Republican;  and  he  is  known  as  a 
man  who  gets  things  done. 

I  include  the  following  editorials  from 
the  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  News  and  the 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle  and  the  Beacon 
which  accord  deserving  tribute  to  Rep- 
resentative Taylor  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
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(From  the  Hutchinson,  Kans.  News] 
Hanging  Up  the  BPtJBS 
Rep.  Jess  Taylor,  R-Trlbune,  won't  have 
urbanltes  in  the  Kansas  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives to  kick  around  any  more. 

Jess  Is  stepping  aside  this  year  after  24 
continuous  years  in  the  House.  He  is  76. 

He  was  the  first  man  in  the  state's  history 
to  serve  two  terms  as  speaker,  1957-1960. 
After  that,  he  walked  softly  in  his  high- 
topped  shoes,  but  he  carried  a  big  stick- 
grained  with  experience,  position  and  a 
tough-minded  approach  to  getting  a  Job 
done. 

Jess  was  known  to  run  a  mean  committee. 
Finn  but  ralr  was  his  motto,  and  to  his  State 
and  Federal  Affairs  unit  some  of  the  most 
controversial  Issues  of  the  past  decade  were 
funneled. 

Jess  often  thought  urban  Kansans  were 
"barking  up  the  tall  branches  of  the  tree" 
In  their  ideas.  He  was  a  worthy  opponent  and 
a  worthy  advocate  for  many  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  wrought  In  the  state. 

One  of  Jess'  darkest  hours  in  the  Legisla- 
ture came  on  reapportionment  of  congres- 
sional districts.  A  group  of  "the  boys"  from 
Sedgwick  County  stood  up  to  him  when  they 
thought  there  was  gerrymandering  going  on. 
"I'U  have  to  go  get  me  a  new  pair  of  spurs," 
Jess  told  the  House  the  day  his  committee 
vras  overruled.  He  promptly  went  upstairs, 
and  drew  up  a  reapportionment  map  that  cut 
Sedgwick  County  In  two.  The  urbanltes  caved 
in,  and  the  congressional  districts  of  today 
are  his. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Jess,  who  has  a 
western  string  tie  for  every  day  of  the  week, 
has  served  as  speaker  pro  tem.  There  hasnt 
been  enough  action  in  the  Job  to  siUt  him. 
He  announced  the  last  day  of  the  session 
his  plans  to  retire  "with  much  regret  and  a 
deep  sense  of  duty.  .  ." 
He's  hanging  up  his  spurs. 
And,  Uke  his  views  or  not,  the  House  wlu 
never  be  the  same. 

[Prom  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle  and  the 
Beacon] 
A    Reaust    Leaves    the    Legislature 
Rep.  Jess  Taylor,  the  Tribune  Republican, 
said   the   other   day  he   wUl    not   seek   re- 
election from  the  west  Kansas  district  he 
has  served  the  past  24  years. 

His  leaving  Topeka  was  not  unexpected — 
he's  75— tout  it  was  a  shock  nevertheless. 

Jess  with  his  lined  face,  his  string  tie,  hto 
high-top  shoes,  and  his  wry  sense  of  humor 
has  symbolized  the  rural  domination  of  the 
legislature  which  only  in  recent  years  has 
begun  to  decline. 

Though  he  served  two  consecutive  terms 
as  speaker  and  wielded  considerable  power 
as  chairman  of  the  House  State  and  Federal 
AflaU-s  Committee,  he  got  things  done,  not 
through  sheer  power,  but  rather  through 
quiet  persuasion  and  an  intimate  knovrtedge 
of  how  things  worked. 

Jess  was  a  realUt.  He  U  no  drinker,  but 
he  recognized  that  by  1969,  prohibition  was 
a  dead  Issue  in  Kansas.  He  persuaded  the 
committee  to  kUl  a  bone-dry  amendment 
proposal,  and  though  he  personaUy  disap- 
proved of  liquor  by  the  drink,  he  recognized 
it  as  the  real  issue  and  allowed  his  commit- 
tee to  pass  the  proposal  out. 

Taylor,  who  represents  one  oi  the  sutes 
most  sparsely  populated  areas,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  House  Leglslattve  Appor- 
tionment Committee  In  1966.  And,  though 
a  Kansas  governor  once  said  Taylor  repre- 
sented more  covre  than  people,  he  did  such 
a  good  Job  that  the  bUl  his  comnalttee  de- 
vised breezed  through  the  House. 

Characteristically,  he  dldnt  vote  for  It 
himself  because  he  said  the  bUl  cut  repre- 
sentation In  his  area. 

Over  the  years.  Jess  dldnt  always  have 
his  way,  but  as  he  once  said,  "I  havent  lost 
any  sleep  over  things  I  dldnt  get." 
Some  of  his  major  accomplishments,  M  ha 
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recalls  them,  Include  the  repeal  of  prohibi- 
tion, reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Administration  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
legislature  so  that  people  co\ild  get  a  better 
look  at  state  government. 

Taylor  said  of  his  retirement:  "This  place 
was  running  before  I  got  here  and  It'll  run 
after  I'm  gone." 

Maybe  so,  but  It  won't  be  quite  the  same. 


SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  gen- 
eral I  am  skeptical  of  statements  by  one 
coimtry  which  urge  another  covmtry  to 
improve  its  morality.  Such  statements 
are  frequently  little  more  than  talking  to 
hear  the  sound  of  your  own  voice;  this 
is  particularly  true  when  the  nations  in 
question  are  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
cold  war  fence. 

However,  I  believe  that  House  Con- 
current Resolution  471  is  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule;  I  believe  it  may  do 
some  good,  and  for  these  reasons  I  shall 
support  it. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  persecuting  its  Jews,  as  well  as 
many  of  its  finest  writers,  musicians,  ar*! 
scientists. 

The  latter  is  easier  to  understand — it  is 
to  be  expected  that  outstandingly  able 
people  are  going  to  think  more  than  the 
average,  and  therefore  reject  and  critl- 
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cize  an  authoritarian  society  more  than 
the  average  person  will.  The  persecution 
and  restriction  of  the  Jews  is  harder  to 
imderstand,  imless  the  Soviets  merely 
are  afraid  of  the  loss  of  face  that  would 
follow  a  mass  Jewish  exodus  if  they  al- 
lowed it.  It  seems  to  me  they  would  be 
better  off  removing  the  reasons  for  the 
potential  exodus,  but  of  course  it  is  their 
problem. 

For  whatever  reasons,  the  persecution 
and  restrictions  remain,  and  are  inex- 
cusable. The  Soviet  Union  is  anxious 
about  China,  and  needs  to  keep  good 
relations  with  us.  Through  this  resolu- 
tion, we  will  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Russian  behavior  is  unac- 
ceptable, and  perhaps  we  can  induce 
significant  liberalization. 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT- 
NO.  1 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing, for  the  information  of  Members, 
their  staff,  and  others  who  may  be  In- 
terested, a  few  excerpts  from  the  first 
"budget  scorekeeping"  report  of  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  for  the  current  ses- 
sion. The  report  itself,  which  was  ren- 
dered as  of  March  30,  has  been  sent  to  all 
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Members;  it  contains  considerable  infor- 
mation for  those  who  have  a  need  for 
details. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  these  scorekeep- 
ing reports  have  been  issued.  They  are 
the  most  comprehensive  current  source 
of  information  on  what  is  happening 
legislatively  to  the  President's  budgetary 
recommendations.  They  are  authorita- 
tive, being  carefully  prepared  by  an  ex- 
perienced staff  dedicated  to  complete  ob- 
jectivity, reporting  the  facts  as  best  as 
they  can  ascertain  those  facts.  Some  esti- 
mating is  necessary,  especially  is  re- 
spect to  legislative  actions  affecting  out- 
lays (expenditures). 

In  terms  of  legislative  actions,  virtually 
all  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  recom- 
mendations are  still  pending.  One  supple- 
mental bill  with  respect  to  the  current 
fiscal  year  1972  has  been  enacted  and 
another  will  soon  be  acted  upon.  Floor 
processing  of  the  major  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriations  bill  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  May  and  June. 

StTMMART    OF   BTTDGET   TOTALS 

As  a  backdrop  for  the  budgetary  totals 
now  confronting  the  Congress,  the  fal- 
lowing tabulation,  taken  from  the  score- 
keeping  report,  shows  the  budget  author- 
ity and  outlay  estimates  for  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1972,  as  presented  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  budget  message  of  January 
24,  1972.  It  is  designed  to  show,  in  brief 
format,  the  major  areas  requiring  con- 
gressional action,  the  amoimts  not  re- 
quiring congressional  action,  and  the 
budget  totals — first  in  the  gross  form  in 
which  the  Congress  acts,  and  then  in  the 
more  publicized  net  form: 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1973  AND  1972 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Fiscal  year  1973 


Outlays 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


From  current 
authority 


Total 


Budget 
authority 


From  current 
authority 


Total 


Requiring  current  action  by  Congress: 

Appropriation  bill  items  i  (table  3) 

Basic  legislation 

Total,  transmitted  to  date 

Proposed  for  later  transmittal  (not  transmitted  to  data): 
Proposed  legislation: 

Proposals  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  (table  4). 
Proposals  for  new  and  expanded  programs  (table  5) 


5. 810, 527 


5, 172, 612 


5,172,612         172,306.197 
1.889,000 


118.014,991 
O 


167, 268, 279 


5.810.527 


-163,094 
3,699,111 


5.172.612 


5,172,612         174,195,197         118,014.991 


2.457.248 


2, 546. 248 


-1.285,723 
10.456.878 


-889.720 
8, 284, 695 


167,268,279 


-1,483,589 
11,777,062 


Subtotal,  proposed  legislation 

Supplementals  and  allowances  (balance  not  transmitted  to  date). 

Total,  proposed  for  later  transmittal... 

Total,  requiring  current  action  by  Congress 


3,536,017 


2.457,248 


2. 546. 248 


9. 171. 155 


7,394.975 


10.293,473 


1.117.938 


685,858 


741. 738 


1,692,563 


1.431.944 


1.743,069 


4,653,955 


3, 143. 106 


3,287.986 


10, 863. 718 


8,826,919 


12,036,542 


10,464,482 


8, 315, 718 


8,460,598      '185,058,915         126,841,910 


179,304,821 


Not  requiring  current  action  by  Congress: 

Previously  enacted 

Permanent: 

Appropriations  and  other  authorizations. 
"     t  fun 


158,879,842         111,086,230         161,848,728 


Trust  funds. 

Subtotal,  permanent 

Other:  expenditures  from  revolving  funds,  expiring  accounts,  etc. 
Total,  not  requiring  current  action  by  Congress 


25.663.863 
75,423,149 


24,096.832 
18.100,493 


23.918.043 
64,264.173 


26,737.661 
83.016.042 


25,586.742 
19,417.683 


25.895.372 
66.487.431 


101,087,012 


42,197.325 


88, 182, 216         109, 753, 703 


45,004.425 


92,382.803 


-1,477,433 


-1,516,238 


259, 966, 854         1 53, 283. 555         248, 553, 51 1 


109, 753, 703 


45,004,425 


90, 866, 565 


Grand  total,  gross. 

Deduct,  offsetting  receipts: 

Interfund  and  Intragovernmentat  transactions. 
Proprietary  receipts  from  the  public 


270.431.336         161,599,273        257,014,109        294,812.618         171.846,335 


Subtotal,  offsetting  receipts. 
Grand  total,  net 


-14.981,434 
-5,422,964 


(') 
(0 


-14,981,434 
-5,422,964 


-15, 142, 280 
-8. 772, 366 


(0 
(♦) 


270,171,386 

-15,142.280 
-8,772.366 


-20,404,398 -20,404,398       -23,914,646 


-23,914,646 


•250,026,938 


236,609,711         270.897.972 


246,256,740 


<  Adjusted  to  budget  basis;  and  Including  supplementals  and  budget  amendments  trans- 
mitted to  date. 

>  Outlays  reflected  with  appropriation  bill  items  above. 

>  Reflects  net  adjustments  of  $249,000,000  due  to  mechanical  errors  in  the  budget  and  to  conform 
to  appropriation  bills. 


•  Not  available. 

*  Revised. 


April  18,  1972 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  re- 
port: 
HiGHLicHTS — Scorekeeping  Report  No.  1 

THE    president's    BUDGET    ESTIMATES 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
submitted  to  the  Congress  January  24,  1972, 
included  net  budget  estimates  of  $270.9  bU- 
Uon  in  new  budget  authority,  $246.3  billion 
In  estimated  budget  outlays,  $220.8  billion  In 
estimated  receipts,  and  a  projected  unified 
budget  deficit  of  $25.6  billion.  (The  unified 
budget  deficit  reflects  a  deficit  of  $36.2  billion 
m  Federal  funds  offset  In  part  by  a  surplus  of 
$10.7  billion  In  trust  funds.) 

SCOREKEEPING   TO   DATE — FISCAL    1973 

Budget  scorekeeping  to  date,  March  30, 
1972,  reflects  completed  action  for  only  one 
Item— final  enactment  of  the  1972  foreign 
assistance  appropriations,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  decrease  1973  outlays  by  about 
$105  million. 

One  1973  appropriation  bill  has  been  con- 
sidered— the  legislative  branch  bUl  In  which 
both  the  House  and  Senate  made  reductions 
and  which  Is  now  pending  conference. 

There  Is  Incomplete  action  on  several  leg- 
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Islatlve  bills  containing  "backdoor"  or  man- 
datory spending  authorizations.  Most  sig- 
nificant Is  the  contract  authority  for  facili- 
ties construction  added  to  the  pending  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  above  the  $2  billion 
in  direct  appropriations  requested  in  the 
budget.  The  House  version  has  a  total  of 
$18  bUlion  in  contract  authority,  with  $11 
billion  available  In  fiscal  1973  (consisting  of 
$6  biUlon  provided  for  fiscal  1973  and  ad- 
vance avallabUlty  of  $6  billion  provided  for 
fiscal  1974);  and  the  Senate  version  has  a 
total  of  $12  blUion  in  contract  authority, 
with  $3  bUlion  avaUable  in  1973.  This  and 
other  actions  are  shown  in  the  scorekeeping 
table  (table  No.  1,  p.  6) . 

REVENUZ  ESTIMATES 

No  Significant  congressional  action  affect- 
ing fiscal  1973  revenues  has  occurred  to  date. 
However,  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has  estimated 
fiscal  1973  revenues  at  $5.2  billion  less  than 
th«  budget  estimate.  For  fiscal  1972  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
staff  has  estimated  revenue  at  $1.1  billion 
less  than  the  budget  estimate.  The  commit- 
tee staff  advises  that  its  estimates  are  on 
essentially  the  same  basis  as  the  President's 
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budget  estimates,  at  a  somewhat  lower  level 
of  economic  activity,  but  without  regard  to 
current  developments  with  respect  to  over- 
withholding  for  individual  income  taxes. 

BUDGET   DEFICIT 

Completed  congressional  action  to  date  on 
budgeted  outlays  and  receipts,  as  shown  In 
this  report  for  scorekeeping  purposes,  has 
little  significant  effect  on  the  projected  def- 
icits for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  TO  MARCH  30  ON 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OXTTLATS 

Table  No.  1  of  the  scorekeeping  re- 
port following,  shows  the  impact  on 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  in  terms  of 
increases  or  decreases  from  the  official 
estimates  submitted  by  the  President. 
In  addition  to  action  on  individual  ap- 
propriation bills,  this  tabulation  in 
eludes  action  involving  so-called  "back- 
door" contract  and  debt  authority  in  sub- 
stantive legislation,  and  it  includes  any 
other  legislative  actions  by  Congress  of 
a  mandatory  nature— such  as  Federal 
pay  raises  and  veterans  benefits — where 
spending  begins  upon  enactment: 


TABLE  1  -ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  2D  SESSION  OF  THE  92D  CONGRESS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

(EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  MAR.  30,  1972) 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(«) 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 
(6) 


Fiscal  year  1973: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  1973  budget):               „„  ,,„  i     mi  nnn  i -1Q5  000  -105  000 

1972  Foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  (Public  Law  92-242) -.--- .-- -  '  -'°2'2SS  _«  mo  f? 

I  Mi5lati«e  Branch  <H.R.  13955)... -6,022                 -4.625                          («)  -S,  400  «,  iUU  K> 


Legislative  Branch  (H.R.  13955). 
Subtotal,  appropriation  bills. 


-6,022 


-4.625 


-110,500 


-109,300 


-105,000 


Legislative  bills  with  "backdoor"  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  1973 

Higher  education— student  loans  (borrowing  authority)  (S.  659) ( Indefinite) 

Housing  Act  of  1972  (contract  authority)  (S.  3248) --■--■- v v.-rAAA-SAS" 

Water  polluUon  control  (contract  authority)  (S.  2770,  H.R.  11896) >  +11, 000. 000 


(Indefinite) 

+300.000 

+3, 000. 000 


-(f)- 


(NA) 

"na' 


NA 
NA 
NA 


(O 


Subtotal,  "backdoor" +11.000,000        +3.300.000 


Legislative  bills  with  mandatory  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  1973 

""wfge 'board  pay  (H.R.  9092) (+76,800) ^+]iT^- 

Full  District  of  Columbia  Congressional  represenUtion(H.l.  Res.  253) ,  „ti"5S? »  j.»cT"ann  - 

Federal  employee  health  insurance  (H.R.  12202) * +267,900 rltlil^nn^- 

Grain  reserves  and  price  support  (H.R.  1163) iVirinh^ ^    T'isi  Mol 

Black  lung  benefits-orphans  (H.R.  9212) <,tU'^22^ ?l?i'nSSV 

Air  traffic  controller  retirement  (H.R.  8083) (+ll°3 " vlVjoS^- 

Early  retirement-customs  inspectors  (H.R.  440) Mil'ISS a.i7«7nn  " 

Veterans  advance  educational  allowance  (H.R.  12828) +'S'l?2^ rljS'm^" 

Veterans  medical  care  (H.R.  10880) - ^,t?linn^ (T''?'?HJ- 

Veferans  nursing  home  care  (H.R.  460).. (+6,900) Vile'ftiin 

Veterans  paraplegic  housing  (S.  3343)— ;-,-i-,ii,"  '+9.u«u 

Civil  Service  retirement— firemen  (H.R.  7060) *  +».  'OO 


(+6,900). 
V +6,' toil". 


« +5,000 


+5,000 


Subtotal,  "mandatory" +W,KO     

Subtotal,  legislative  bills" +11,407,460         +3,305,000 


+407,460 


+5,000 


+407,460 


+5.000 


Total,  fiscal  year  1973 +11,401.438 


+3,300,375 


+296.960 


-104,300 


-105.000 


Fiscal  year  1972:  . ..,.  .^  ,    ., 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1972  budget):     

Foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies.  1972  (Public  Law  92-242). 


1-353,230 


1-353,230 


-353,230 


1-50,000 


1-50,000 


-50,000 


>  Enacted  figure  used  for  comparability. 

•Subject  to  or  in  conference.  .    .  .....,.,     .•,■.■■■  j  j 

>  Consists  of  $5  billion  provided  tor  fiscal  1973  and  advance  availability  of  {6  billion  provided 
for  fiscal  1974. 


« Committee  Ktion.  .^        .  ..  ,. 

'  Excludes  actions  taken  in  1st  Session  of  92d  Congress,  shown  in  parentheses  above. 
NA— Not  available. 


V.A.'S  EDWARD  P.  ONSTOT  RETIRES 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  23 
one  of  the  Federal  Government's  ablest 
and  most  dedicated  C?ivil  Service  Em- 
ployees will  retire  after  27  years  of  serv- 
ice. 


He  is  Mr.  Edward  P.  Onstot,  who,  for 
7  years,  has  served  as  regional  director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  at  Nash- 
ville, Term.  He  leaves  the  Federal  service 
at  the  mandatory  age  of  65. 

Prior  to  assiuning  the  regional  direc- 
torship at  Nashville,  Mr.  Onstot  served 
as  manager  of  the  Regional  Offices  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

While  in  my  community  Mr.  Onstot  has 
been  an  active  and  valuable  citizen  and 
leader.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the 


Middle  Teimessee  Federal  Executive 
Council;  chairman  of  the  1966  Federal 
Employee  of  the  Year  program;  and  a 
member  of  the  Interagency  Board  of  UJ3. 
CTivil  Service  Examiners  for  Tennessee. 
He  also  is  an  active  church  member  and 
teaches  a  Simday  school  for  young  busi- 
nessmen and  women. 

Mr.  Onstot  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nashville- 
Davidson  CX)imty  CHiapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 
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During  his  many  years  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Mr.  Onstot  has 
seen  It  grow  and  change.  Diulng  his  27 
years  he  has  noted  two  major  changes 
within  the  agency:  a  reduction  in  the 
staff  necessary  to  serve  the  Increasing 
number  of  veterans,  and  what  he  terms 
an  "about  face"  In  VA  policy  to  seek  out 
the  veteran  and  explain  benefits  to  him 
rather  than  wait  for  the  veteran  to  ask. 

As  Mr.  Onstot  retires  he  leaves  a  host 
of  veterans  well  served  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  friends  and  fellow  workers  who 
wish  him  well  and  many,  many  years  of 
pleaisant  retirement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

state  and  local  governments  to  design 
and  administer  programs  leading  to  en- 
hanced opportimlties  for  Americans  so 
that  they  might  secure  quality  training 
and  move  into  steady  jobs  matched  to 
their  new  skills. 


April  18,  1972 


April  18,  1972 


EXTENSION    OF    THE    MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  FUNDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 


OF  iOSSOVfll 


IN 


HON.  IMARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gratified 
that  the  House  has  seen  fit  to  extend 
the  operation  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act.  It  has  been 
10  years  since  the  enactment  of  MDTA. 
During  that  time  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans have  been  assisted  by  training  so 
that  they  might  obtain  steady  and  gain- 
ful employment. 

When  enacted  in  1962,  MDTA  repre- 
sented a  new  venture  for  the  Federal 
Government.  Valuable  experience  has 
resulted  from  the  administration  of 
MDTA  in  a  variety  of  situations  and 
work  needs.  Congress,  for  its  part,  has 
added  new  training  programs  to  supple- 
ment MDTA.  The  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  has  been  a  major  vehicle  for 
building  on  these  programs.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  and  Operation 
Mainstream  are  illustrative  examples. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  growth 
of  Federal  manpower  programs  has  ex- 
hibited some  duplication  in  program  de- 
sign and  administration.  Often  the  rigid- 
ity of  training  categories  has  prevented 
communities  from  fully  utilizing  pro- 
grams that  might  be  of  value  to  their 
residents. 

In  his  1972  manpower  report  to  Con- 
gress, President  Nixon  imderscored  the 
fact  that  even  though  manpower  pro- 
grams have  grown  in  number  the  need 
for  manpower  training  has  outpaced  the 
capacity  of  the  older  programs  to  provide 
services  as  needed. 

To  meet  new  needs  the  President  has 
proposed  enactment  of  the  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  Act.  On  the  President's 
proposals,  as  well  as  several  others  of- 
fered by  Members  of  the  House,  the  Se- 
lect Labor  Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  has  now  completed  hearings.  Ex- 
tension of  MDTA  will  give  us  the  time 
necessary  to  shape  a  comprehensive 
manpower  reform  bill  that  will  bring 
imder  one  umbrella  most  of  the  Federal 
training  programs  created  during  the 
1960's. 

I  believe  it  behooves  the  Education  and 
Labor  Subcommittee  to  report  during 
this  session  a  new  manpower  bill,  one 
which  will  permit  greater  flexibility  to 


THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Joining  more  than  35  of  my  colleagues 
in  a  resolution  urging  that  the  full 
amount  appropriated  for  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  for  fiscal  year  1972 
be  made  available  by  the  administra- 
tion to  carry  out  that  program. 

Congress  appropriated  $545  million 
for  electric  loans  In  fiscal  year  1972, 
which  was  $216  million  more  than  re- 
quested by  the  President.  Of  this  total, 
$438  million  has  been  allocated  for  use 
by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment— OMB — leaving  $107  million  im- 
pounded. We  are  concerned  that  the 
OMB  contemplates  carrying  these  Im- 
poxmded  funds  over  and  applying  them 
to  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  request 
of  $331  million. 

REA  has  estimated  that  there  is  a 
capital  need  of  more  than  $800  million 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  elec- 
tric energy  supplied  through  the  REA 
progi'am  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
continued  development  of  towns  and  ru- 
ral areas  in  Missouri  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  from  Rural 
Electrification  magazine,  April,  1972: 
Now,  About  That  Monet 
Rural  electric  people  across  the  country 
were  highly  pleased  when  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get released  (lOg-mllUon  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  REA  electric  loans  which  had 
been  Impounded  by  OMB.  Many  people  in 
Congress,  state  governors  and  others  played 
a  big  part  In  getting  that  sum  released. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  OMB  continues 
to  sit  on  $107-mlllion  of  badly  needed  loan 
funds  which  the  Congress  appropriated  for 
use  In  this  fiscal  year.  The  Administration 
says  it  will  release  the  $107-mlUlon  In  July. 
But  that  Is  next  fiscal  year.  The  loan  fund 
money  is  needed  now,  this  year.  As  this  Is 
written,  there  is  no  Indication  the  Admin- 
istration will  relent  and  make  the  $107-mll- 
llon  available  this  year. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin,  Jr..  takes  a  dim  view 
of  the  Impounding  of  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  and  an  even  dimmer  view  of 
fiscal  finagling  which  makes  It  appear  to 
be  something  other  than  Impounding.  He 
had  this  to  say  in  mid-March: 

"A  total  of  $1.7-bllllon  Impounded  seems 
small  when  compared  to  the  $12.7-bllllon  re- 
ported a  year  ago.  However,  OMB  also  has 
released  a  list  of  funds  which  it  says  have 
been  placed  in  budgetary  reserve  "for  routine 
financial  administration.'  This  'routine'  list 
totals  more  than  910.5-bllllon.  When  added 
to  the  $1.7-bUllon  that  OMB  admits  it  has 
Impounded,  the  aggregate  or  funds  being 
withheld  for  one  reason  or  another  amounts 
to  $12.3-bUUon,  or  nearly  the  amount  re- 
ported to  have  been  Impoimded  at  this  point 
last  year." 


Prom  Senator  Ervln's  flgfures,  it  would  seem 
that  the  OMB  is  making  haste  very  slowly 
where  the  release  from  Impoundment  of 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. 

Some  members  of  the  Congress  seem  to  be 
getting  a  bit  testy  over  the  Impoundment 
of  funds.  And  well  they  might,  for  the  rami- 
fications of  such  withholding  of  appropriated 
funds  lead  In  many  directions. 

First,  the  Congress  has  the  Constitutional 
responsibility  for  appropriating  funds  from 
the  public  treasury. 

Second,  though  the  Executive  branch  is 
responsible  for  disbursing  thoee  appropri- 
ated funds,  there  is  grave  doubt  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  can — within  the  bounds  of 
Constitutional  authority — opt  to  NOT  spend 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Third,  the  decision  to  Impound  appropri- 
ated funds  must  be  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent within  the  Executive  branch,  for  he  Is 
the  head  of  the  Administration  and  the  one 
member  of  the  Executive  branch  who  must 
answer  to  the  people  by  the  way  of  the  elec- 
tive process. 

Fourth  Is  a  possible  Preeldential  preroga- 
tive to  delegate  the  impounding  authority 
to  an  agency  such  as  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Can  the  President  delegate 
to  OMB  the  power  to  thwart  the  will  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  through  appropriations? 
This  would  mean  that  an  appointive  officer 
responsible  only  to  the  President  would  have 
veto  power  over  an  action  of  Congress  .  .  . 
and  Congress  gains  its  authority  by  way  of 
the  ballot  box. 

A  clash  of  Constitutional  authorities  has 
developed,  the  Legislative  as  against  the  Ex- 
ecutive: the  Congress  expressing  its  will  by 
way  of  appropriations;  the  President  select- 
ing from  those  appropriations  those  items  he 
wishes  to  Implement,  while  exercising  what 
amounts  to  a  pocket  veto  aver  portions  of 
others. 

This  may  eventually  lead  to  a  Constitu- 
tional confrontation  between  those  two 
branches  of  the  government,  with  the  Judi- 
cial making  the  final  determination. 


I  should  hope  that  with  strong  support 
of  this  resolution  the  administration  will 
start  a  policy  of  releasing  all  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  and  work  to  avert 
the  possible  confrontation  discussed  in 
the  editorial. 


LEGISLATION      TO      ASSIST     TAX- 
EXEMPT  GROUPS  IN  LOBBYING 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFOaNTA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
which  will  assist  a  number  of  tax-exempt 
organizations  in  their  efforts  to  work  for 
the  passage,  or  defeat,  of  legislation  vital 
to  the  Interests  of  those  groups. 

This  bill  will  broaden  the  legislative 
activities  of  tax-exempt  organizations 
by  allowing  them  "to  appear  before,  sub- . 
mit  statements  to,  or  send  communica- 
tions to,  the  committees,  or  individual 
Members  of  Congress,  or  of  any  legisla- 
tive bodv  of  a  State,  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  any  of  the  foregoing  with  respect  to 
legislation  or  proposed  legislation  of 
direct  interest  to  the  organization." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  participation  by  such 
tax-exempt   groups   is   of   incalculable 


hPnefit  to  Members   of   Congress   and 
Srlegislators.  The  expertise  and  re- 
Sce  material  which  comes  from  these 
Sanizations  is  valuable  and  important 
TO  widen  the  legislative  activities  of 
«ich  groups  will  be  a  Just  and  logical 
tep  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  be 
favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Congress, 
one  outstanding  group  which  would 
be  directly  affected  by  adoption  of  tji^ 
legislation  Is  the  student  lobby  of  the 
University  oi  California. 

The  student  lobby  has  been  very  active 
and  has  gained  wide  support  of  its  legis- 
lative efforts  in  Sacramento. 

Adoption  of  this  bill  would  enable  tfae 
student  lobby  to  continue  its  activities 
and  not  jeopardize  the  university  or  any 
of  its  organizations  from  Uie  benefits  of 
^Uon  501(c)(3)  of  ttie  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  SECRETARY 
ROG^'  APRIL  17  TESTIMONY 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  COMMITTEE,  WHICH 
INCLUDED  THE  COMMENT,  "THIS 
IS  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  KIND  OF 
WAR" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

peace  could  save  her— that  she  wanted 
only  time  to  recoup  her  exhausted 
finances— that  to  grant  her  repose  was 
to  grant  her  the  means  of  again  molest- 
ing—and that  we  had  nothtag  to  do  but 
persevere  for  a  short  time  In  order  to 
save  ourselves  forever  from  the  conse- 
quences of  her  ambition  and  her  com- 
munism? 

After  having  gone  on  from  year  to  year 
upon  assurances  like  these,  and  after 
having  seen  the  repeated  refutations  of 
every  prediction,  are  we  again  to  be  seri- 
ously told  that  we  have  the  same  pros- 
pect of  success  on  the  same  idraitlcal 
grounds? 

And  without  any  other  argxmient  or 
security,  are  we  invited,  at  this  new  era 
In  the  war,  to  carry  it  on  upon  principles 
which,  if  adopted,  may  make  it  eternal? 
The  above  is  in  esssence  an  address  to 
Parliament  on  February  3,  1800,  by 
Charles  James  Fox  in  his  reply  to  Pitt 
concerning  the  war  between  England 
and  Prance.  Only  a  few  words  have  been 
changed  to  refiect  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  on  April  17. 1972. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 
Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  honor- 
able and  learned  friend  has  truly  said 
that  the  present  is  a  new  era  In  the  war. 
The  Honorable  Secretary  of  State  feels 
the  justice  of  the  remark;  for  by  travel- 
ing back  to  the  commencement  of  tne 
war  and  referring  to  all  the  topics  and 
arguments  which  he  has  so  often  and  so 
successfully  urged  to  the  House  and  by 
which  he  has  drawn  them  on  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  measures,  he  is  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  at  the  end  of  a  7-year 
conflict  we  are  come  but  to  a  new  era 
In  the  war.  at  which  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary only  to  press  all  his  former  argu- 
ments to  induce  us  to  persevere. 

All  the  topics  which  have  so  often  mis- 
led us— all  the  reasoning  which  has  so 
invariably  failed— all  the  lofty  predic- 
tions which  have  so  constantiy  been  fal- 
sified by  events— all  the  hopes  which 
have  amused  the  sanguine,  and  all  the 
assurances  of  the  distress  and  weakness 
of  the  enemy  which  have  satisfied  the 
unthinking,  are  again  enumerated  and 
advanced  as  arguments  for  our  continu- 
ing the  war. 

What,  at  the  end  of  7  years  of  the  most 
burdensome  and  the  most  calamitous 
struggle  that  this  country  was  ever  en- 
gaged in,  are  we  again  to  be  amused  with 
notions  of  finance  and  calculations  of 
the  exhausted  resources  of  the  enemy  as 
a  groimd  of  confidence  and  of  hope? 

Gracious  God.  Were  we  not  told  5  years 
ago  that  North  Vietnam  was  not  only  on 
the  brink,  but  that  she  was  actually  In 
the  gulf  of  bankruptcy? 

Were  we  not  told,  as  an  unanswerable 
argument,  that  she  could  not  hold  out 
another    campaign— that    nothing    but 
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MEAT  PRICE  INVESTIGATION 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18,  1972 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  includhig  Into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  a  letter  I  am  sending  to 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  consumer  adviser 
to  Giant  Food  Stores.  Inc. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington  DC,  AprU  14,  1792. 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson. 

Consumer  Advisor  to  Giant  Food  Stores.  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Peterson:  As  Consumer  Advisor 
to  Giant  Food  Stores.  Inc.,  you  have  used 
the  slogan  "you  deserve  to  be  Informed."  On 
AprU  13,  1972,  you  appeared  in  a  fuU  page 
Giant  Food  advertisement  proclaiming  that 
'no  matter  where  you  shop,  you  wUl  find 
beef  prices  are  down!"  While  that  may  be 
true  at  other  stores,  It  Is  apparently  not  true 
at  GUnt  Food.  Your  advertisement  appears 
to  be  misleading  and  the  consumer  deserves 
to  be  Informed. 

Giant's  advertised  "special"  prices  on 
choice  chuck  steak  and  choice  brisket  are 
the  same  in  this  recent  ad  as  they  were  two 
weeks  previous.  These  prices  are  10  cents  and 
20  cents  more  per  pound  than  they  were  in 
Aueust,  1971,  before  President  NUon  an- 
nounced his  wage-price  freeze.  The  price 
Giant  Food  pays  for  choice  beef  is  as  low  or 
lower  than  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
price  freeze.  The  price  for  choice  beef  car- 
casses at  the  farm-gate  this  past  week  was  in 
Iowa  »51.75  per  one-hundred  weight.  On  Au- 
gust 13th  It  was  $54.00. 

Giant  Food  should  withdraw  and  publicly 
apologize  for  Its  mUleadlng  and  deceptive  ad- 
vertl^ments.  In  the  meantime.  I  am  writing 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission  and  the  Price  Commission  asking 
that  they  Investigate  what.  In  my  opinion, 
are  deceptive  advertising  practices  by  your 
company. 

smcerely. 

Bob  Puce. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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INTEGRATION  IN  THE  IDE 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    ItASSACHirSKTTS 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Intemational  Union  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers, under  the  leadership  of  President 
Paul  Jennings,  has  been  a  leader  on  sev- 
eral major  issues  of  great  social  impor- 
tance in  recent  montiis.  The  lUE  is  a 
union  which  not  only  does  a  first-rate 
job  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  Its  own 
members,    it   has   never   shirked   from 
fighting  for  the  basic  ecMiomic  and  so- 
cial rights  of  all  Americans.  RecenUy, 
the  lUE  led  the  fight  against  the  out- 
rageous decision  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  to  set  the  low-wage  exemption 
for  the  Wage  Board  at  the  absurdly  low 
figure  of  $1.90  per  hour,  a  decision  which 
flouted  the  will  of  Congress,  and  made 
a  mockery  of  the  administration's  pro- 
fessed   concern    for    economic    justice. 
While  many  people  criticized  that  ac- 
tion, the  lUE  and  Mr.  Jennings  acted, 
by  filing  suit  in  Federal  comi;  to  force 
the  Council  to  accept  the  $3.30  figure 
that  Congress  had  hi  mind  when  we 
wrote  this  provision. 

Now  Mr.  Jennings  is  once  again  exer- 
cising moral  leadership  on  a  critical  is- 
sue He  has  spoken  out  courageously  and 
rationally    on   the   subject   of    busing, 
vigorously     opposing     the     Presidents 
shocking  effort  to  make  Political  capital 
out  of  this  sensitive  matter.  The  lUE 
statement  on  this  question  admirably 
puts  it  into  proper  perspective,  makmg 
clear  that  the  President  has  grossly  dis- 
torted the  facts  of  this  situation,  and  re- 
affirming the  lUE's  commitment  to  an 
Integrated  America.   _  ^    ,      4.  ^  .„  ^.„ 
Local  201  of  the  lUE  Is  located  in  my 
district.  Its  leadership  evhices  the  same 
kind  of  commitment  to  a  better  America 
evident  in  Mr.  Jennings'  statement.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  men  and  women  Uke 
this,  and  proud  also  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  the  lUE  m  its  fight 
to  solve  our  domestic  ills.  ,  _,  .    *„ 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  Mr.  Jennings'  letter  and  tiie  lUE 
statement: 

International  Union  of 

Elbctrical.  Radio  and 

Machine  Workers. 
Washington.  D.C,  AprU  13,  1972. 
To  Members  of  Congress :  ,„,.„  t  ««. 

As  President  of  lUE  and  as  a  citizen,  I  op- 
poee  any  Constitutional  amendment  to  pro-. 
Sblt  school  busing.  I  oppose  the  President  a 
two  anti-busing  proposals.  I  s^PP^^?,  "^ 
measures  and  expenditures  t«^Jf^'«J« 
equaUty  and  integration  In  the  s^horts  imd 
in  society.  Where  busing  Is  needed  for  those 
objectives,  I  support  busing 

A  more  detailed  statement  on  the  Issue  is 
enclosed.  Your  consideration  of  these  views 
is  requested.  Your  opposition  to  pending  1^- 
islatlve  proposals.  Including  the  constitu- 
tional amendment,  against  school  buamg  1« 
urged. 

Sincerely.  ...rf— * 

Paul  Jennings,  President. 


lUE  AND  THE  School  Busino  Issue 
By  Its  constitution.  Convention  restdutlons 
and  membership  actions,  lUE  has  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  full  citizenship  for  aU. 
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Our  Constitution  states  "that  the  preser- 
vation of  our  freedom  and  the  advancement 
of  our  economic  well  being  require  that  our 
democratic  Institutions  and  omi  civil  rights 
and  liberties  be  preserved,  strengthened  and 
extended  ..." 

In  1954,  the  year  the  Supreme  Court  out- 
lawed school  segregation,  the  ItlE  Conven- 
tion pointed  out:  "We  will  never  be  able  to 
protect  and  Improve  our  standards  as  workers 
unless  we  eliminate  those  artificial  barriers 
that  divide  us." 

Both  because  of  its  basic  commitment  and 
because  a  divided  society  can  only  hurt  work- 
ing people,  TOE  through  the  years  has  sup- 
ported full  Implementation  of  the  1954  deci- 
sion and  opposed  such  an tl -civil  rights  tactics 
as  "massive  resistance"  and  "freedom  of 
choice." 

We  have  also  fought  for  equality  and  inte- 
gration in  other  areas  of  American  life,  and 
we  have  recognized  that  the  achievement  of 
these  ends — even  within  our  Union — Is  not 
easy.  lUE's  1989  Social  Action  Conference  on 
"The  Impact  of  the  Civil  Rights  Revolution 
on  the  White  Union  Member"  was  an  attempt 
to  deal  candidly  with  negative  as  well  as  posi- 
tive feelings  on  racial  matters. 

This  year,  the  fight  for  equality  and  Inte- 
gration has  moved  to  a  new  level  through- 
out the  I  atlon.  The  effort  to  achieve  equal 
educational  opportunity  through  integration 
has  been  clouded  by  the  questions  of  wheth- 
er and  to  what  degree  school  busing  shall  be 
permitted. 

Because  busing  is  generally  unpopular 
compared  to  alternative  ways  of  getting  chil- 
dren to  school.  It  has  served  as  a  rallying 
point  for  opponents  of  busing  and  for  oppo- 
nents of  integration.  In  response  to  their  out- 
cries. President  Nixon  has  offered  a  program 
he  describes  as  an  answer  to  the  question: 
"How  can  we  end  segregation  in  a  way  that 
does  not  result  in  more  busing?"  The  pro- 
gram consists  of : 

(1)  An  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act  that  would  "require"  equal  educational 
opportunity — as  is  already  required  by  the 
Constitution — while  Imposing  Severe  limits 
on  busing  to  achieve  It.  This  proposal  also 
would  shift  around  $1.3  billion  In  funds  to 
give  more  money  to  ghetto  schools.  Taken  in 
toto,  the  measure  would  move  the  nation 
backward  toward  Jim  Crow.  It  would  revive 
the  "separate  but  equal"  concept  of  the  out- 
lawed and  discredited  Plessy-Perguson  decl- 
aion. 

(2)  A  Student  Transportation  Moratorium 
Act  to  provide  a  temporary — and  unconstitu- 
tional— ban  on  new  busing  orders  that  would 
expire  either  when  the  above  law  was  passed 
or  on  July  1,  1973,  whichever  came  first. 

The  President  also  has  tacitly  endorsed  the 
Idea  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  ban 
busing.  He  has  said  the  amendment  idea  "de- 
serves a  thorough  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress." The  only  thing  he  has  said  against  an 
amendment  is  that  "It  takes  too  long."  His 
proposals  would  buy  time  for  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Nixon,  an  advocate  of  law  and  order, 
Is  resorting  to  lawlessness  for  political  ex- 
pediency. To  be  sure,  he  has  not  proposed  to 
prevent  busing  already  in  operation.  On  his 
Instructions,  however,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  to  delay  pending  busing  or- 
ders, and  the  President  would  ban  future 
orders  even  though  these,  hke  all  such  steps, 
are  in  response  to  suits  brought  by  parents 
whose  children  have  been  denied  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Oovemor  Bob  Scott  of  North  Carolina  said, 
"I  think  the  President  Is  exercising  poor 
leadership  ..." 

That  Is  an  understatement. 

By  faUlng  to  assert  leadership,  the  Presi- 
dent has  helped  make  busing  a  major  con- 
troversy. 

In  March  1970,  he  Issued  a  statement 
pledging  to  abide  by  Supreme  Court  rulings 
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on  school  desegregation  and  promising  a  $1.5 
billion  proposal  to  Congress  "for  improving 
education  In  racially-impacted  areas.  North 
and  South,  and  for  assisting  school  districts 
in  meeting  special  problems  Incident  to 
court-ordered  desegregation."  When  he  sub- 
mitted his  bill,  it  was  in  a  form  that  per- 
mitted the  use  of  these  funds  for  busing. 

In  the  years  since,  while  the  bill  has  twice 
been  in  differing  versions  (busing  and  antl- 
buslng)  by  the  Senate  and  House,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  steadily  moved  to  an  antl-buslng  posi- 
tion. It  has  seemed  popular  to  do  so.  On 
March  17,  with  the  issue  really  heated  up,  the 
President  sent  his  latest  proposals  to  Con- 
gress. These  proposals  are  more  anti-integra- 
tion and  antl-buslng  than  anything  passed 
by  either  house  or  anything  he  has  proposed 
before. 

The  shame  Is  that  the  President  could  have 
asserted  the  leadership  to  keep  the  nation 
firmly  on  the  path  to  equality  and  Integra- 
tion. It  might  have  Involved  political  risk,  but 
so  too  did  civil  rights  actions  of  his  three 
predecessors,  including  the  lukewarm  Eisen- 
hower. 

With  no  leadership  from  the  White  House, 
with  the  ebbing  of  courage  among  some  lib- 
erals in  Congress,  it  Is  vital  that  word  come 
from  the  grass  roots.  Congress  must  hear 
from  lUE  members  that  as  citizens  and  as 
trade  unionists  we  consider  equality  and  In- 
tegration primary  and  do  not  want  the  na- 
tion diverted  from  those  goals  on  less  vital 
grounds. 

There  are  several  points  especially  worth 
making. 

— The  courts  generally  have  not  Imposed 
busing  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  has  set  rea- 
sonable guidelines  which  prohibit  busing 
where  other  solutions  are  available.  If  lower 
courts  do  not  follow  those  guidelines,  the 
right  of  appeal  is  open. 

— Busing  is  working  where  there  is  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  it  and  where  it  Is  put 
into  effect  with  leadership  and  good  will. 

— Senator  Walter  Mondale  sums  up  the 
reality  of  busing  today:  "Twenty  million  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoolchildren  are 
bused.  They  rode  256,000  yellow  buses  2.2  bil- 
lion miles  last  year.  The  annual  cost  of  bus- 
ing last  year  was  $2.5  billion.  And  40%  of  our 
schoolchildren — 65%  when  those  riding  pub- 
lic transportation  are  Included — ride  to 
school  every  day  for  reasons  that  have  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  desegregation." 

— No  one  offered  a  Constitutional  timend- 
ment  of  special  legislation  in  all  the  years 
that  black  children  were  bused  to  maintain 
segregated  schools.  No  one  now  proposes  to 
ban  all  busing,  only  busing  that  will  Integrate 
the  schools! 

— School  segregation  results  in  large  part 
from  segregated  housing  patterns.  Isn't  it 
time  our  nation  attacked  that  situation? 
Subsidies  for  the  purchase  of  homes  In  in- 
tegrated neighborhoods  are  a  possible  an- 
swer. Vigorous  enforcement  of  laws  on  the 
books  requiring  integration  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  federal  funds  for  housing  con- 
struction Is  another.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
a  congressional  study  of  why  Americans  live 
where  they  do,  and  what  will  Induce  them  to 
pick  housing  In  cross  section  neighborhoods 
more  frequently. 

There  are  Integrated  urban  neighborhoods 
today  In  which  housing  is  less  expensive, 
convenience  is  greater,  schools  are  compara- 
ble, services  are  Just  as  good  and  crime  is  no 
worse  than  in  all-white  suburbs.  In  these 
neighborhoods,  there  Is  little  busing  or  pros- 
pect of  busing.  Yet  few  white  families  choose 
to  live  m  them.  Something  positive  needs 
to  be  done. 

— We  have  a  mixed  society.  If  It  Is  a  sep- 
aratist society.  It  will  be  unequal,  as  it  has 
been  for  100  years  ...  as  South  Africa's  Is. 

lUE  as  a  union  has  a  commitment.  That 
commitment  is  to  equality  and  Integration. 


April  18,  1972 


Letters  to  Congress  are  needed. 

The  best  persuasion  is  example.  Before 
asking  lUE  brothers  and  sisters  to  write  such 
a  letter,  let  each  officer  and  social  action  com- 
mittee  member  who  receives  this  write  his 
two  U.S.  Senators  and  his  Congressman.  Then 
ask  another  member  to  write  and  to  ask  a 
third  person  to  write.  And  so  on. 

I  will  start  by  sending  this  message  to 
each  member  of  Congress:  "As  President  of 
lUE  and  as  a  citizen,  I  oppose  any  Constitu- 
tional amendment  to  prohibit  school  busing. 
I  oppose  the  President's  two  busing  ptoi 
posals.  I  support  all  measures  and  expendi- 
tures to  achieve  equality  and  Integration  in 
the  schools  and  in  society.  Where  busing  is 
needed  for  those  objectives,  I  support  bus- 
ing." 

I  commend  to  all  lUEers  these  words  of 
the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson: 

"This  country  today  needs  Jobs  or  income. 
That's  what  it  needs.  It  needs  health  care.  It 
needs  medicine.  It  needs  peace  and  non- 
racism.  Jim  Crow  is  not  a  substitute  .  .  .  The 
Issue  tdnt  no  more  to  save  the  Democrats, 
the  issue  is  not  to  save  the  Republicans,  but 
the  democracy  and  the  republic  are  at  stake 
and  unless  someone  rises  with  the  power  to 
reconcile  black  and  white,  young  and  old, 
he  is  not  qualified  to  save  a  nation.  The  issue 
in  1972  Is  not  to  save  your  party,  not  even 
your  pride,  but  to  save  the  Union." 

Paul  Jennings. 


AprU  18,  1972 
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resent.  The  cigar  industry  has  my  sym- 
pathy, but  the  taxpayers  have  a  prior 
claim  on  that  sympathy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  defeating  this  in- 
flationary giveaway. 


A  TAX  LOOPHOLE  FOR  THE 
CIGAR  INDUSTRY 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  18,  1972 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  personal  protest  against  H.R.  3544 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  floor  un- 
der an  extraordinary  suspension  of  the 
rules  in  order  to  grant  a  tax  loophole  for 
the  cigar  industry. 

In  past  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  bring  no  bill  to  the  floor 
on  the  suspension  calendar  which  would 
cost  the  Treasury  more  than  $10  million. 
This  bill  would  give  the  cigar  industry 
a  $120  million  handout  by  1979  and  a 
$21  million  annual  gift  from  the  taxpay- 
ers every  year  thereafter. 

The  main  argument  advanced  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  favor  of 
this  bill  is  that  cigar  industry  profits 
have  declined  over  the  past  6  years  from 
12.6  percent  to  9  percent,  and  the  as- 
sumption is  that  the  taxpayers,  smoking 
and  nonsmoking  alike,  should  subsidize  a 
profit  increase  through  tax  exemptions. 

Because  I  disagree  with  that  assump- 
tion, I  would  vote  against  the  bill  on  its 
merits  alone,  but  there  is  an  even  great- 
er and  more  commanding  reason  why  we 
should  reject  this  measure.  This  Nation's 
finances  are  in  a  deficit  position  today, 
due  to  overspending  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  are  spending  more 
than  we  are  taking  in,  and  just  last 
month  this  House  voted  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  to  permit  us  to  borrow  more.  It  is 
just  such  tills  as  this  that  have  placed 
us  in  this  position,  and  I  say  again  that 
we  must  stop  such  practices  before  we 
bankrupt  the  country  we  are  here  to  rep- 


MERC  MARAN 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

m  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  22,  a  testimonial  dinner  will 
be  held  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Merc  Maran,  who  is  the  department 
commander.  Department  of  California, 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  He  is  also 
executive  secretary  of  the  Veterans 
Coalition  League  of  California,  Inc., 
Santa  Clara  County  chapter. 

Throughout  the  past  15  years,  Merc 
has  given  unselfishly  of  his  personal 
time,  effort,  and  talents  in  behalf  of 
veterans.  In  addition,  he  has  played  an 
outstanding  role  in  the  community, 
working  successfully  with  disadvan- 
taged, and  unskilled  individuals  in  a 
variety  of  training  and  rehabilitation 
programs.  You  will  see  from  the  follow- 
ing biographical  sketch  that  Merc  is 
employed  as  the  supervisor  of  voca- 
tional services  division  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  You  also  will  see  that  his  pro- 
fessional career  Is  intertwined  with  his 
private  and  philanthropic  endeavors  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  close  to 
inseparable. 

As  you  read  through  the  following 
biography  you  will  realize  the  tremen- 
dous and  unusual  service  Merc  Maran 
has  rendered  to  his  fellow  man,  his  com- 
munity, and  his  coimtry.  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  agree  that  this  gentleman  has 
earned  hearty  congratulations  and  an 
expression  of  appreciation  on  this  oc- 
casion : 

Merc  Maran,  Department  Commander,  De- 
partment OP  California  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans 

Department  Commander,  1971-1972.  Oc- 
cupation, Supervisor  Vocational  Services  Di- 
vision, County  of  Santa  Clara,  Supervises  a 
Division  of  71  employees  in  five  offices,  has 
been  in  his  present  position  14  years.  Re- 
sponsible for  setting  up  training  programs 
for  disadvantaged  and  unskilled  approxi- 
mately 1,200  persons  in  a  variety  of  train- 
ing programs.  Is  considered  an  authority  in 
his  field  of  Vocational  Services.  Many  of  the 
methods  and  programs  developed  have  been 
implemented  State-wide  and  Nationally. 
Developed  the  first  programs  in  California. 

JOB  RELATED   ACTIVITIES 

A.  Vice  Chairman,  of  Coimty  Welfare  Di- 
rector's Association  Rehabilitation  and 
Training  Committee. 

B.  Organizer  and  first  State  President  of 
Vocational  Counselors  of  California;  pres- 
ently serving  as  State  Representative  for 
Northern  California  and  Vice  President. 

C.  Board  of  Directors  of  Retirement  Jobs, 
Inc. 

D.  Board  of  Directors  of  Ex-Squared  Foun- 
dation (formerly  7  Steps  Foundation). 

E.  Trade  Advisory  Council;  Soledad  Correc- 
tional Facility. 


MILITART  SERVICnS 

Army  WW  n  and  Air  Force  during  Korean 
War.  Served  as  1st  Sgt.  and  Personnel  Sgt. 
Major. 

Went  into  Real  Estate;  Insurance  and 
Construction  (a  partner)  In  1945;  in  New 
Jersey.  Sold  out  in  1950  to  enlist  during  the 
Korean  War.  Following  his  return  from 
overseas,  he  was  stationed  at  Parks  Air  Force 
Base  m  California  and  decided  to  sUy  In 
California  upon  his  discharge  in  1954. 

VETERANS    ORGANIZATION    ACTtVITIES 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans: 

1.  Department  Employment  Director  for 
two  years;  then  Department  Junior  Vice 
Oommander,  Senior  Vice  Commander  and 
Department    Oommander    (served   as   S.E.C. 

one  year). 

2.  Chapter  Adjutant  and  Oommander  (149 
and  114)  total  of  9  years  (5  yrs.  Oommander 
and  four  years  Adjutant  of  149) . 

3.  Past  5th  District  Oommander. 

4.  District  Adjutant  16  years. 

B.  Other  activities  (veteran  organizations) : 

1.  Member  of  American  Legion,  past  Post 
Commander  and  Adjutant;  member  of  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  AMVETS. 

2.  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Parade  Direc- 
tor, United  Veterans  Council  of  Santa  Clara 
County  14  years. 

3.  Present  Executive  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Coalition  League. 

CIVIC   AcriviTiiss 

1.  Appointed  by  Santa  Clara  County  Board 
of  Superv-isors  as  a  member  of  County  Hos- 
pital Commission  served  four  years. 

2.  Appointed  by  San  Jose  City  CouncU  as 
a  member  of  National  Guard  Advisory  Board; 
served  four  years  as  secretary,  three  years  as 
Chairman;  present  office  as  Advisor  to  the 
Advisory  Board. 

3.  Served  as  a  member  of  the  Personnel 
Board  for  Town  of  Los  Oatos. 

4.  Member  of  and  former  Board  of  Directors 
of  Sante  Clara  Valley  Personnel  Association. 

5.  Italian-American  Club  of  Los  Oatos, 
three  years  as  President,  three  years  as  Secre- 
tauy. 

6.  Santa  Clara  County  Employees  Associa- 
tion (3000  members  representing  6000  County 
employees)  five  years  on  Board  of  Directore, 
as  Chairman  of  Salary  Committee,  Public  Re- 
lations Committee,  Membership  Committee 
and  Grievance  Committee  and  three  terms  as 
President. 

EDUCATION 

Attended  John  Marshall  College;  San  Fran- 
cisco Law  School  and  Graduated  University 
of  Santa  Clara  1958  (evening  Division)  with 
a  major  in  Business  Administration.  Com- 
pleted a  Certificate  Course  In  1960  in  Social 
Services  at  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley.  Since  then  has  taken  graduate 
Courses  at  University  of  Santa  Clara. 

OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS 

Member  of  Masons,  Scottish  Rite,  Shrlners; 
Past  Director  of  Shrine  Club  and  Director  of 
Zouaves  San  Jose  Shrine  Club.  San  Jose  Elks, 
present  Chairman  of  San  Jose  Ellks  Veterans 
Committee. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Has  received  many  citations  and  awards  for 
Commimlty  Service  Including  the  San  Jose 
BIXRX  Gold  Mike  Award  and  was  honored 
by  California  State  Senate  and  Assembly  Res- 
olutions for  outstanding  Community  Serv- 
ice. 

Served  on  many  local  Committees  with 
legal  agencies.  These  included  various  Bond 
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WOMEN'S    CANCER,    EXAMPLE    OP 
HOPE  AND  FRUSTRATION 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1971,  this  Nation  embarked  on  a  major 
campaign  to  eliminate  cancer  as  a  major 
killer  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Al- 
though heart  disease  is  the  number  one 
killer  in  the  United  States,  no  disease  is 
more  feared  by  Americans  than  csmcer. 
It  strikes  simultaneously  at  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female,  and 
all  too  often  it  leaves  its  victims  helpless 
to  do  anything  about  the  flnaUty  of  their 
prognosis. 

I  recently  read  an  article  by  Margo 
Harakas  from  the  March  16,  1972,  edi- 
tion of  the  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Sun- 
Sentinel.  This  article,  entitled  "Women's 
Cancer,  Example  of  Hope  and  Frustra- 
tion." emphasizes  the  curability  rates  for 
some  predominantly  female  forms  oi 
cancer  and  the  importance  of  periodic 
checkups.  This  is  an  excellent  article  and 
I  am  inserting  It  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

WOMEN'S  Cancer,  Exabjple  of  Hope  and 

Frustration 

(By  Margo  Harakas) 

Earlier  this  month  a  15-year-old  Broward 
County  girl  died  of  breast  cancer.  It's  an 
unustial  case.  The  disease,  a  major  killer  of 
women,  doesn't  usually  strike  until  later  In 

life.  „    „ 

But  that's  the  thing  about  cancer.  Every- 
time  researchers  think  they're  edging  In  on 
a  piece  of  generalized  information,  they  re 

slipped  a  curve.  

There  are  Just  too  many  variables,  too 
many  elements  involved.  It's  like  an  extreme 
game  of  bllndman's  bluff— where  one  bumps 
around  in  the  dark  trying  to  Identify  not  the 
familiar  but  things  never  before  seen. 

"We  are  stlU  at  a  primitive  stage  of  under- 
standing," a  local  radiologist  admits. 

Primitive  though  we  may  be,  there  Is  now 
cause  for  cautious  optimism.  The  cures  or 
controls  are  still  hidden  around  a  maze  of 
corners.  But  never  has  the  prospect  been  so 
encouraging. 

"The  outlook  today  \b  50  times  better  for 
a  cancer  cure  than  it  was  a  decade  ago,"  said 
Dr.  Roy  Glass,  president-elect  of  the  Brow- 
ard County  Unit  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  member  of  the  state  ACS  board 
of  directors  and  executive  committee. 

The  reason  of  course  is  research.  It  may 
well  be  that  more  scientific  minds  have  been 
deployed  on  cancer  than  on  any  other  health 
problem  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

The  climate  is  ripe  and  the  funds  are  there. 
In  1971  the  public  contributed  over  $69  mil- 
lion to  the  education  and  research  programs 
of  ACS. 

Last  December  Congress  authorized  $1.8 
billion  to  be  spent  on  cancer  research  over 
the  next  three  years.  Among  other  things,  the 
funds  provide  for  15  new  cancer  research 
and  treatment  centers. 

The  cancers  most  prevalent  in  women  U- 
lustrate  both  the  hope  and  frustration  of  the 
crazy   cell   disease. 

The  bright  side  is  seen  in  the  successful 

attacks  on  uterine  cancer.  The  death  rate 

today  Is  one-third  of  what  it  was  36  years 

ago. 

"Cancer  of  the  uterus  Is  essentially  pre- 
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rentable,"  a  radlologlBt  at  Broward  Oeneral 
Medical  Center  said.  "The  only  women  who 
die  today  are  those  who  fall  to  get  their 
periodic  pap  smears." 

The  test  Is  so  simple,  laboratories  are  mar- 
keting do-it-yourself  kits  and  It's  so  effective 
doctors  can  detect  the  possibility  of  uterme 
cancer  up  to  16  years  In  advance. 

Changes  that  take  place  In  the  cells  of  the 
uterus  clue  doctors  to  high-risk  patients. 

Though  uterine  cancer  is  highly  cureable, 
the  American  Cancer  Society  estimates  12,000 
women  will  still  die  this  year  of  the  disease. 
And  another  43,000  new  cases  will  be  diag- 
nosed. 

The  reason  women  are  still  dying  Is  be- 
cause of  their  fear  and  Ignorance. 

"Less  than  50  i/er  cent  of  all  women  have 
the  pap  smear,"  Don  Sweeney,  noted.  He's 
executive  director  of  the  Broward  County 
ACS. 

Success  with  uterine  cancer  Is  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture.  Less  promising  Is  the 
current  state  of  breast  cancer. 

It  Is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
women  between  30  and  64.  This  year  breast 
cancer  will  show  up  In  71,000  new  patients 
and  will  be  linked  to  32,000  deaths. 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  female  population 
will  at  one  time  another  develop  the  dis- 
ease. 

Even  men  sometimes  fall  victim  to  this 
form  of  cancer,  though  It  is  unusual. 

Locally  one  case  of  male  breast  cancer  was 
reported  in  1971,  and  one  already  this  year. 

In  the  past  few  decades,  researchers  have 
come  up  with  a  variety  of  new  detection  and 
treatment  techniques.  But  none  have  proven 
to  be  a  perfect  weapon  and  that's  the  dis- 
couraging part. 

"All  of  the  detection  has  not  significantly 
changed  the  outlook  on  cancer  of  the  breast," 
the  radiologist  contends. 

"The  women  treated  early  we  hope  will 
survive  longer,  but  sufficient  time  has  not 
elapsed  to  really  tell." 

Breast  cancer  Is  a  particularly  cruel  and 
insidious  disease.  "It  usually  sneaks  up  on 
a  woman  and  It  hits  at  the  worst  time  in  her 
life  when  her  children  are  grown  and  her 
husband  is  retired  and  she  should  be  doing 
the  things  she's  always  wanted  to  do,"  the 
radiologist  said. 

As  with  most  cancers,  early  detection  is 
the  key  to  successful  treatment.  If  caught 
before  it  spreads  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  a 
patient  has  an  85  per  cent  chance  of  survival. 
Among  the  diagnostic  tools  developed 
within  the  past  15  years  are  mammography, 
a  f-rm  of  X-ray,  and  thermography,  which 
measures  heat  given  off  by  the  breast. 

X-RAT    TESTS    DETECT    CANCER 

Mammography  Is  the  more  reliable  of  the 
two.  WhUe  It  cannot  detect  all  breast  can- 
cers, It  does  point  up  some  too  small  or 
embedded  too  deeply  in  the  breast  to  be  felt 
by  the  physician. 

If  1.000  supposedly  cancer  free  women 
over  age  40  were  to  undergo  mammographs, 
five  would  be  found  to  have  malignant 
growths  in  the  breast. 

Two  of  those  cases  woxild  not  have  been 
detected  during  a  physical  exam. 

Medical  men  and  scientists,  battling 
cancer  with  radiology,  surgery  and  chemo- 
therapy, are  content  at  this  point  to  talk 
about  controls  rather  than  cures. 

"We  know  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
women  who  have  a  localized  collection  of 
malignant  cells  that  grow  very  slowly  or 
don't  grow  at  all,"  Dr.  Joel  Warren  said. 
He  Is  a  cancer  researcher  and  director  of  the 
Life  Sciences  Center  at  Nova  University. 

"This  makes  us  think  that  nature  is 
keeping  It  under  control." 

And  that's  the  key.  Why  Is  it  that  three 
out  of  four  people  never  develop  clinical 
cancer? 

"It  must  be  some  of  us  have  a  natviral 
immunity."  Dr.  Boy  Glass  reasons,  "Other- 
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wise,  everyone  who  smokes  cigarettes  would 
have  lung  cancer." 

If  we  track  down  a  natural  check  system 
In  the  healthy  body,  maybe  we'd  have  the 
disease  licked.  We  could  chemically  dupli- 
cate whatever  it  Is  that  accounts  for  this 
Immunity  and  administer  it  as  a  vaccine. 

DISEASS   CELL   ISN'T   NORICAL 

But  now  all  we  know  about  cancer  is 
that  It  does  not  resemble  a  normal  cell. 
It  appears  to  start  out  normally.  But  some- 
where along  the  line  It  goes  berserk.  The 
cancer  cell  enlarges,  multiplies,  and  most 
often  develops  Into  a  tumor. 

The  diseased  cells  take  over  normal  cells. 
Invade  and  destroy  healthy  tissues.  Begin- 
ning at  a  single  site,  they  can  make  their 
way  into  the  blood  or  lymph  systems  and 
travel  throughout  the  body. 

Blurring  the  picture  is  the  probability  of 
miiltlple  causes  for  cancer.  Radiation  and 
chemicals  for  Instance,  are  known  to  pro- 
duce some  types  of  cancer.  Perhaps  other 
things  in  the  environment  are  equally 
guilty. 

Many  researchers  are  probing  a  viral  link. 
Their  theory  Is  that  a  virus  enters  the  cell 
and  changes  Its  make  up.  The  newly  arranged 
cell  then  duplicates  Itself  like  a  Xerox  gone 
mad. 

It's  feasible.  Dr.  Warren  said,  to  come  up 
with  an  artificial  immunity  if  It  Is  found  for 
instance,  that  a  virus  or  limited  group  of 
viruses  causes  cancer  of  the  breast. 

BSBAKTHSOUOH  LIES  AHEAD 

When  talking  of  controls,  researchers  think 
of  something  similar  to  the  diabetes  treat- 
ment. Insulin  shots  do  not  cure  diabetes. 
They  only  control  it.  In  the  same  way,  per- 
haps in  the  future,  cancer  will  be  something 
we  oovad  live  with  painlessly. 

The  most  Inunedlate  promise  is  not  to  hit 
upon  the  first  cause,  so  to  speak.  But  rather 
to  more  successfully  Identify  those  people 
most  susceptable  to  cancer  and  to  catch  It  in 
the  pre-malignant  stage. 

"We  know  practically  nothing  about  can- 
cer. There  have  been  a  lot  of  discoveries  In 
the  past  25  years  but  all  they've  done  Is  prove 
how  wrong  we  were  before,"  the  radiologist 
said. 

But  the  thing  about  science  Is  you  never 
know  when  the  break  will  come.  And  many 
researchers  feel  today  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
breakthrough. 

As  Dr.  Warren  explained,  "In  any  kind  of 
research  there  is  a  period  when  an  Influx  of 
money  isn't  going  to  do  much  good.  There 
simply  arent  enough  leads. 

"But  there  also  comes  a  time  when  there 
are  really  good  leads  that  can  be  exploited. 
And  that's  where  we  are  today." 


April  18,  1972 


clear  to  the  Soviet  leaders  that  their 
actions  have  not  gone  unnoticed  and 
their  policies  cannot  continue  if  mean- 
ingful international  cooperation  is  to  be 
achieved. 

I  was  happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  yesterday  in  approving 
a  resolution  seeking  relief  from  restric- 
tion on  Soviet  Jews.  It  is  with  this  in 
mind  that  I  call  on  all  Americans  to  sup- 
port Solidarity  Day  for  Soviet  Jewry  on 
April  30.  In  this  way  we  can  indicate  the 
widespread  support  and  need  for  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President. 
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SOLIDARITY  DAY  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY  ON  APRIL  30 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  da  PONT 

OF   OELAWAEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Aprtt  18,  1972 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  about  to  embark  on  a  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  ask  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware and  the  Nation  to  Join  me  in  urging 
the  President  to  communicate  to  the 
Soviet  leaders  our  concern  for  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry. 

People  throughout  this  country  and 
the  world  are  dismayed  at  the  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  Jews  to  prac- 
tice their  religion  or  emigrate  to  Israel. 
It  is  imperative  that  Jews  be  granted  the 
rights  that  all  other  national  minorities 
enjoy.  President  Nixon  must  make  it 


'THE    RIGHT    TO    BE    SOMEBODY" 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  research  paper  entitled 
"The  Right  To  Be  Somebody"  presented 
at  the  recent  National  Policy  Conference 
on  Education  for  Blacks  by  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Thomas,  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Student  Citizenship,  Rights,  and 
Responsibilities . 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr. 
Thomas: 

The  Right  To  Be  Somebody 
(By  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Thomas  >) 

He  is  Black,  and  perhaps  he  isn't  too 
bright — but  no  one  can  say  what  potential  he 
once  had.  He  came  to  our  office  because  he 
had  been  suspended  from  his  predominantly 
white  high  school  for  fighting. 

His  friends  said  he  had  been  trying  to 
break  up  a  fight.  The  suspension,  they  said, 
was  based  on  an  unfair  charge.  But  they 
agreed  that  the  student  had  fought  in  school 
before. 

The  student's  mother  had  accompanied 
him  to  a  Board  of  Education  meeting  to  ap- 
peal the  suspension.  Mother  and  son  bad 
not  been  answered  by  the  Board.  Instead,  the 
Board  president  had  referred  them  to  an  ap- 
pointed administrator.  (It  was  close  to  elec- 
tion time.) 

This  particular  November  day,  the  young 
man  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  office  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Student  Citizenship, 
Rights,  and  Responsibilities,  not  really  con- 
vinced that  It  was  worth  the  trouble  to  fight 
any  suspension.  He  played  with  his  knit  cap 
as  he  talked  with  one  of  the  staff  members. 

"What  I  really  want  to  do,"  he  said,  "is 
to  get  out  of  school  and  get  me  a  good  Job, 
and  then  I  won't  have  to  be  around  people 
anymore.  .  .  .  Maybe  I'll  get  a  Job  driving  a 
truck  for  a  funeral  home,"  he  said  after 
thinking  It  over.  "I  kind  of  like  dead  people." 

They  were  literally  desperate  when  they 
came  to  the  director  of  the  Student  Rights 
Center.  Some  of  them  had  spent  22  weeks  In 
a  course  at  a  local  Junior  college  preparing  for 
the  Graduate  Equivalency  Diploma  (GED) 
Test.  They  had  faUed  it.  Twenty  adults- 
ranging  In  age  from  25  to  60,  all  of  them 
Black — had  learned  firsthand  the  debUltatlng 
aspects  of  failure. 

They  told  the  Center  director  that  they 
needed  to  get  high  school  diplomas  to  keep 
their  Jobs,  even  though  they  performed  their 
Jobs  adequately.  There  was  another  reason 
they  were  desperate,  however.  They  needed  to 
succeed  in  the  eyes  of  the  dlplomated  society 
which  purports  to  grade  achievement. 
They  didn't  think  much  of  themselves.  One 
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-oman  felt  she  hadnt  accomplished  much 
in  her  life.  She  had  beautiful  children  who 
did  weU  In  school,  but  she  didn't  feel  she  had 
contributed  to  her  children's  success. 

"Didn't  you  at  least  give  them  some  di- 
rection?" the  Center  director  asked  the 
Wnan,  trying  to  make  her  taunk  better  of 

"No  "  she  said,  "I  Just  tell  them  what  to 
do  and  they  do  It."  (After  all,  she  seemed 
to  be  saying,  how  could  an  "uneducated* 
mother   contribute   to   the   success   of   her 

children?)  __-^ 

The  Center  Is  presently  conducting  GED 
classes  for  the  adults.  In  preparation  for  these 
classes.  Center  staff  members  took  tests  simi- 
lar to  the  GED  test.  The  staff  member  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  English  found  the  "cor- 
rectness of  expression"  test  confiislng  and 
not  related  to  skill  In  writing.  The  attorney 
found  the  social  studies  test  loaded  with 
political  values.  The  staff  member  with  a 
master's  degree  in  economics  found  the  sci- 
ence tests  ridiculous,  and  the  staff  member 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  In  accounting  found 
the  mathematics  test  Irrelevant  to  actual  use 
of  numbers. 

He  is  Black  and  he  is  In  the  seventh  grade, 
and  he  missed  an  entire  year  of  school  not 
long  ago  becaiise  he  couldn't  sit  still  In  class. 
When  he  was  younger,  his  mother  said,  the 
teachers  from  his  school  caUed  her  and  told 
her  her  son  had  "psychological  problems." 

"That  means,"  she  said,  "they  thought  he 
was  crazy." 

"Now  I'm  not  saying  that  he's  good  aU  the 
time,"  the  mother  said,  "because  he's  not 
good  all  the  time  at  home.  But  he's  not 
crazy."  Psychological  tests  confirmed  the 
mother's  beliefs. 

Although  he  is  in  the  seventh  grade,  the 
student  reads  at  what  is  considered  the  sec- 
ond grade  level.  He  doesn't  think  much  of 
himself.  One  day  he  told  his  mother  that 
he  felt  Uke  walking  In  front  of  a  truck. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  be  young  and 
Black  in  this  country  is  to  be  angry  all  the 
time.  To  be  a  Black  educator  In  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  furious  at  the  indignities  Black 
children  must  endure  daUy. 

School  systems  aroxmd  the  country  are 
responsible  for  destroying  children  and  their 
parents  by  twisting  and  crippUng  self-image. 
Schools  have  established  criteria  for  Judging 
people  that  are  racist  and  not  even  related 
to  intelligence.  Acting  as  a  tool  of  a  racist 
society,  schools  are  undermining  attempts  to 
instill  pride  and  motivation  in  a  people  ham- 
pered by  a  history  of  slavery,  poverty,  and 
white-directed  oppression. 

If  Black  people  are  to  make  schools  rele- 
vant to  their  own  needs,  they  must  redefine 
the  word  "violence,"  and  prosecute  violence 
when  It  occurs. 

Teachers  and  administrators  In  local  school 
systems  are  destroying  the  life  chances  of 
children  with  words  Uke  "dumb"  and  "bad." 
Words  that  can  make  a  child  believe  that 
he  Is,  in  fact,  "dumb"  and  "bad"  are  violent. 
A  teacher  whose  way  of  looking  at  a  child 
transmits  to  the  child  a  negative  Judgment 
which  the  child  accepts  Is  violent.  A  teacher 
who  shies  away  from  touching  a  child,  lead- 
ing the  child  to  think  he  Is  not  worthy  of 
being  touched.  Is  hurting  that  child  more 
than  fist  fights,  tire  irons,  or  wooden  paddles 
ever  could. 

Adults,  educated  adults.  Indulge  In  these 
criminal  practices  dally  and  are  not  held 
accountable.  They  participate  In  and  draw 
their  Uvelihood  from  school  systems  which 
support  such  violence.  Schools  use  violence 
as  their  contribution  to  maintaining  racist 
institutions.  The  violence  is  directed  toward 
Black,  minority  group,  and  poor  white  chil- 
dren to  keep  them  in  their  place — ^to  keep 
them  as  the  imemployed,  the  shoeshlne  boy«, 
and  the  dishwashers  of  this  world. 

The  entire  concept  of  school  U  used  by 
society  to  make  poor  people  feel  Inferior. 
Educator  Ivan  Illlch  writes: 
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"School  Instructs  (the  poor)  In  their  own 
Inferiority  through  the  tax  coUector  who 
makes  them  pay  for  it,  or  through  the  dema- 
gogues who  raise  their  expectations  of  It,  or 
through  their  chUdren,  once  the  latter  are 
hooked  on  It.  So  the  poor  are  robbed  of  their 
self-respect  by  subscribing  to  a  creed  that 
grants  salvation  only  through  the  school.  At 
least  the  Church  gave  them  a  chance  to  re- 
pent at  the  hour  of  death.  School  leaves 
them  with  the  expectation  (a  counterfeit 
hope)    that  their  grandchUdren  wiU  make 

It."  ' 

.  .  .  And,  whUe  subduing  the  poor  with 
the  false  hope  that  their  grandchildren  wUl 
succeed,  schools  make  siu-e  that  the  grand- 
children will  never  make  it.  Not  only  will 
they  never  make  It,  but  they  wUl  blame 
themselves  for  not  succeeding.  Schools  do 
this  by  destroying  positive  self-image  In 
Black  children. 


STUDENT  EXOHTS ^ANOTHER  WORD  POR 

SELF-IMAGE 


Most  of  the  issues  ordinarUy  grouped 
under  the  title  "student  rights"  can  be  sum- 
marized in  one  sentence:  Student  rights  is 
a  process  by  which  education,  court  action, 
and  a  variety  of  other  activities  protect  a 
student's  right  to  a  positive  self-image. 

All  other  sub-issues,  be  they  due  process, 
corporal  punishment,  verbal  abuse,  educa- 
tional accoimtablllty,  or  relevant  curiculum, 
are  part  of  that  basic  need  of  students. 

To  be  a  child  enrolled  in  a  public  educa- 
tion system  anywhere  in  this  country  is  to 
be  caught  In  a  web  of  double  think.  Children 
must  memorize  the  tenets  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights  whUe  being  de- 
prived of  the  basic  rights  these  documents 
guarantee.  ChUdren  In  school  are  casually 
denied  rights  to  due  process,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, and  fair  trial.  They  are  denied  the 
right  to  be  who  they  are,  to  think  they  are 
worthwhile  as  human  beings.  They  are  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  like  themselves. 

The  experiences  mentioned  at  th-;  outset  of 
this  paper  are  not  unique.  The  feeUng  of  fall- 
uie  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  school  system 
that  It  could  be  listed  as  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. If  the  abstract  word  "faUure"  had 
color,  shape,  and  depth,  it  would  be  the  pic- 
ture of  the  blank  face  of  a  young  Black  man 
standing  outside  a  local  high  school  at  third 
period.  He's  the  young  man  who  sits  impas- 
sively through  hours  of  meaningless  instruc- 
tion, ducking  out  occasionally  for  a  smoke  In 
the  washroom  or  popping  some  pills  that  are 
readUy  evallable.  He  may  not  be  able  to  ar- 
ticulate It,  but  he  has  absorbed  the  condition 
of  faUure.  There  is  nothing  to  look  forward 
to,  nothing  waiting  outsldj.  And  so  he  sits, 
waiting  for  a  future  that  vrtll  never  come. 

A  mother  expresses  that  feeling  beauti- 
fully: 

"I  don't  know  how  to  keep  my  kids  from 
getting  stained  and  ruined  by  everything 
outside.  They  are  alive  and  then  they  quit.  I 
can  tell  it  by  their  walk  and  how  they  look. 
They  slow  down  and  get  so  tired  in  their  face, 
and  they  gei  aU  full  of  hate."  » 

Sometimes  the  hate  boUs  over.  A  new  kind 
of  Black  student  Is  emerging.  This  student 
watched  televised  broadcasts  of  Selma.  He 
knows  the  reality  of  the  Black  experience  and 
has  been  able  to  analyze  Its  meaning  for  him- 
self. This  student  realizes  the  oppressed  sit- 
uation he  Is  in.  Pnostration  la  a  part  of  his 
life,  and  he  feels  compeUed  to  prove  his  man- 
hood by  engaging  In  physical  violence.  (Both 
Prantz  Fanon «  and  Paulo  Prelre  •  teU  us  that 
this  is  a  typical  response  of  oppressed  people. 
They  Internalize  the  feelings  of  their  op- 
pressors. Oppressed  people  vent  their  feelings 
of  frustration  on  their  oppressed  peers.) 

Black  students  act  out  that  frustration  on 
other  Black  students  or  white  students  who 
are  similarly  oppressed.  Because  of  this  aspect 
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of  oppression,  the  frustration  Is  rarely  di- 
rected at  the  real  culprit.  Schools  and  the 
society  which  spawned  them  effectively  (per- 
haps deliberately?)  keep  students  fighting 
each  other.  Such  waste  of  energy  and  com- 
mitment is  a  tool  In  the  hands  of  the  op- 
pressors. It  cements  their  control  of  these 
ChUdren,  and  effectively  limits  the  chUdren's 
abUlty  to  control  anything — even  their  own 
lives. 

Black  students  are  rarely  allowed  to  see 
that  other  students — Black,  Chlcano,  Puerto 
Rlcan,  or  Appalachian  white — face  the  same 
kinds  of  oppressive  situations.  Organization 
of  students  and  parents  Is  hampered  as  a 
result.  Destruction  of  positive  self-image  re- 
duces children  to  bullies. 

Obviously,  not  aU  Black  chUdren  fail.  But 
the  prospects  of  success  are  so  drastically  re- 
duced by  the  lack  of  positive  self-image 
prompted  by  the  school  system  that  the  sit- 
uation has  assumed  tragic  proportions. 

How  does  all  this  happen?  There  are  two 
major  reasons  for  the  lack  of  self-image  and 
self-love  among  Black  chUdren  and  children 
in  general.  One  is  old-fashioned  white  rac- 
ism, which  has  permeated  every  Institution 
of  American  life,  most  especlaUy  the  schools. 
The  other  is  a  more  sophisticated  form  of 
prejudice — a  prejudice  directed  against  chU- 
dren, regardless  of  status,  color,  or  Intellec- 
tual abUlty. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


RACISM    AND    THE    DESTRUCTION  OF    P08ITIVB 
SELF-IMAGE 

Read  the  words  of  Black  Poet  Margaret 
Burroughs: 

What  shaU  I  teU  my  chUdren  who  are  black 
Of  what  it  means  to  be  captive  In  this  dark 

skin? 
What  shaU  I  teU  my  dear  one,  fruit  of  my 

womb. 
Of  how  beautiful  they  are  when  everywhere 

they  turn 
They  are  faced  with  abhorrence  of  everjrthing 

that  is  black. 
The  night  Is  black  and  so  Is  the  bogeyman. 
VlUalns  are  black  with  black  hearts. 
A  black  cow  gives  no  milk.  A  black  hen  lays 

no  eggs. 
Bad  news  comes  bordered  in  black,  mourning 

clothes  black. 
Storm  clouds,  black,  black  Is  evU 
And  evil  is  black  and  devUs  food  Is  black.* 

A  racist  society  Is  reflected  even  In  Its 
language.  Roget's  Thesaiirus  of  the  English 
language  contains  120  synonyms  for  the  word 
black  and  most  of  them  have  negative  con- 
notations.' Black  ChUdren  have  been  denied 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  members  of  their 
race  written  about  In  history  books,  or  as 
characters  In  their  childhood  readers.  Even 
with  the  advent  of  Black  History  courses, 
they  find  dlscvisslons  of  their  race's  contri- 
bution to  history  tacked  on  In  a  few  para- 
graphs at  the  end  of  a  discussion  of  White 
history.  A  more  distressing  fact  Is  that  Black 
History  la  often  taught  as  a  separate  (and 
elective)  subject.  This  allows  school  systems 
to  avoid  Instituting  a  correct  analysis  of  aU 
history  In  their  classes. 

Even  with  the  new  boom  In  Integrated 
readers  Black  chUdren  are  slighted.  As  the 
New  University  Conference  points  out: 

"These  readers  simply  substitute  some 
black  faces  for  white  ones.  The  black  faces 
stUl  manage  to  speak  standard  English  and 
be  'Just  like'  their  little  white  friends.  These 
phony  Images  are  as  difficult  for  black  kids 
to  Identify  with  as  the  white  suburban 
Images  which  preceded  them.  OccaslonaUy 
an  urban  scene  Is  Included  In  the  readers, 
but  these  too  are  attempts  to  transplant  the 
scenery  without  any  of  the  accompanying 
emotional  or  political  life  which  ghetto  klda 
understand  so  well."  • 

In  addition  to  the  racist  learning  materials 
foUted  on  them.  Black  chUdren  see  the 
things  that  are  not  given  them.  They  draw 
conclusions  about  themselves  because  o* 
this.  As  one  Black  student  at  a  Dayton  hlgb 
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school  put  it,  "Our  schools  have  the  latest 
thing  since  Benjamin  Franklin  discovered 
the  light  and  he  was  white  with  the  best 
anyway." 

Not  only  have  Black  children  suffered  the 
Indignities  of  inferior  school  buildings  and 
racist  textbooks,  they  have  learned  a  sense 
of  Inferiority  from  the  lack  of  concern  for 
their  welfare  frequently  demonstrated  by 
teachers  and  administrators. 

The  white  principal  of  a  majority  Black 
Junior  high  schol  talked  to  one  of  the  Center 
staff  members  about  the  discipline  problems 
at  her  school.  The  children  returned  after 
Christmas  vacation,  she  said,  with  fire- 
crackers which  they  set  off  In  the  school.  The 
principal  treated  it  all  as  a  Joke.  She  men- 
tioned that  a  few  Junior  high  school  girls 
were  found  drinking  liquor  in  the  washroom. 
"They  weren't  drinking  very  much,"  she  said. 
If  the  students  setting  off  firecrackers  and 
endangering  their  lives  had  been  white,  per- 
haps she  would  have  been  more  concerned 
with  their  welfare.  If  the  girls  drinking  liquor 
in  the  washroom  had  been  white,  perhaps 
the  principal  would  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  the  health  of  those  particular 
girls.  Racism  can  be  seen  in  the  neglect  of 
Just  and  humane  discipline — students  are 
quick  to  realize  when  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators do  not  care  about  their  welfare."  The 
students  think  less  of  themselves  because  of 
It. 

Along  with  neglect  (benign  or  otherwise), 
Black  students  also  must  contend  with  overt 
teacher  racism  as  well  as  the  Ingrained  racial 
stereotypes  held  by  white  teachers. 

How  many  Black  children  have  had  the 
exp>erlence  of  the  late  Malcolm  X  who  dared 
to  tell  his  seventh  grade  English  teacher  that 
he  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer: 

"Mr.  Ostrowskl  looked  surprised,  I  remem- 
ber, and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  clasped 
his  hands  behind  his  head.  He  kind  of  half- 
smiled  and  said:  'Malcolm,  one  of  life's  first 
needs  is  for  us  to  be  realistic.  Don't  misun- 
derstand me,  now.  We  all  here  like  you,  you 
know  that.  But  you've  got  to  be  realistic 
about  being  a  nigger.  A  lawyer — that's  no 
realistic  goal  for  a  nigger.  Tou  need  to  think 
about  something  you  can  be.  You're  good 
with  your  hands — making  things.  Everybody 
admired  your  carpentry  shopwork.  Why  don't 
you  plan  on  carpentry?  People  like  you  as  a 
person — you'd  get  all  kinds  of  work.'  "  •" 

We  know  that  such  "realism"  on  the  part 
of  the  white  school  system  is  of  value  to 
the  white  community,  for  It  effectively  keeps 
Black  children  from  ever  competing  on  an 
equal  basis  with  whites  for  Jobs.  Not  only  is 
such  "realism"  valuable,  but  it  Is  derived 
from  other  racist  practices.  • 

Black  children  are  categorized  by  so-called 
intelligence  or  achievement  tests,  which  are 
then  used  to  prove  their  "inferiority."  These 
tests  ase  used  to  place  Blacks  In  general 
courses  or  special  education  courses.  The 
tests  themselves  are  cultiu^Uy-biased.  Wil- 
liam McDougall,  supervisor  of  Special  Educa- 
tion for  the  Dayton  Public  School  system, 
estimated  that  If  IQ  tests  alone  were  used  to 
determine  a  student's  placement,  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  Dayton's  inner  city  students 
would  be  classified  as  mentally  retarded. 
Something,  he  concluded,  must  be  wrong 
with  I©  tests." 

Racist  tests,  loaded  from  the  beginning, 
tell  counselors  Black  children  are  inferior. 
The  counselors,  In  turn,  tell  children,  "You 
aren't  smart  enough  to  go  to  college."  It  Isn't 
imusual  for  aware  parents  to  have  to  fight  to 
have  their  children  be  allowed  to  take  the 
college  preparatory  course  In  high  school.  If 
the  parents  are  Informed  at  all  about  where 
their  children  are  being  placed.  Counselors 
tell  the  children,  "The  general  covirse  la 
easier.  All  you  have  to  do  la  sit  there  and 
be  quiet  and  you  can  pass."  The  tragedy  Is 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that — because  the  children  have  already  been 
told  by  the  system  that  they  are  inferior — 
they  place  themselves  \n  such  a  graveyard 
course. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Rlst  proposes  that: 

"Given  the  treatment  of  low-income  chil- 
dren from  the  beginning  of  their  kinder- 
garten experience,  for  what  class  strata  are 
they  being  prepared  for  other  than  that  of 
the  lower  class?  It  appears  that  the  public 
school  system  not  only  mirrors  the  configura- 
tions of  the  larger  society,  but  also  signif- 
icantly contributes  to  maintaining  them. 
Thus,  the  system  of  public  education  In  real- 
ity perpetuates  what  It  Is  Ideologically  com- 
mitted to  eradicate — class  barriers  which 
result  In  Inequality  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  citizenry." 

But  a  teacher  doesn't  have  to  be  a  scream- 
ing racist  to  prevent  children  from  learning 
by  destroying  their  positive  self-image.  He 
only  has  to  be  naive. '^ 

For  example,  a  white  teacher  in  the  Day- 
ton school  system,  placed  in  an  all-black 
school  by  an  arbitrary  70-30  staff  integration 
called  a  young  Black  "boy"  becaiose  she 
couldn't  remember  the  young  man's  name." 
There  are  teachers  who  worry  about  disrup- 
tive children  but  never  realize  the  cause  of 
disruption.  And  there  are  those  who  try  to 
understand,  but  are  hampered  by  the  racism 
they  .^lave  lived  most  of  their  lives. 

David  Gkjttleib,  in  a  study  of  attitudes  of 
White  and  Black  teachers  toward  Black 
pupils  notes  significant  differences  between 
the  two  groups. 

A.  Harry  Passow's  observation  on  Gottlelb'a 
study   are   revealing : 

"When  selecting  from  a  list  of  33  adjec- 
tives those  which  most  accurately  described 
their  pupils  in  the  inner  city  schools,  Negro 
and  white  teachers  differed  in  their  choices. 
In  order  of  Importance,  White  teachers  most 
frequently  selected  talkative,  lazy,  fun-loving, 
high  strung,  and  rebellious.  Negro  teachers 
selected  fund-loving,  happy,  cooperative,  en- 
ergetic, and  ambitious.  The  white  teachers 
tended  to  omit  adjectives  which  are  unl- 
versial  attributes  of  children  and  related  to 
success."  " 

Even  such  simple  variables  as  the  appear- 
ance or  demeanor  of  a  child  affects  the  quality 
of  education  the  child  receives.  When  seen 
in  the  light  of  cultural  and  economic  dif- 
ferences, this  effect  Is  tragic. 

Donald  H.  Smith  quotes  Dr.  Helen  Redblrd 
in  a  story  that  tells  a  great  deal  about  teach- 
ers and  appearances: 

"Dr.  Redblrd,  a  professor  at  the  Oregon 
College  of  Education,  visited  an  elementary 
school  to  inquire  about  the  progn^ess  of  a 
little  American  Indian  boy.  She  was  told  by 
the  boy's  teacher  that  he  was  doing  poorly  In 
class.  The  teacher  explained  that  he  appeared 
disinterested  in  learning,  perhaps  unwilling 
to  learn.  Dr.  Redblrd,  who  is  an  Indian,  asked 
to  remove  the  boy  from  the  classroom  for  a 
few  days  to  see  if  she  couldn't  get  him 
"ready  to  learn."  The  teacher  granted  permis- 
sion, and  after  a  few  days  of  motivating  the 
student.  Dr.  Redblrd  returned  him  to  his 
class. 

"About  a  week  later,  Dr.  Redblrd  Inquired 
about  the  boy's  progress.  Not  to  her  sur- 
prise, he  was  doing  excellently  and  his  teach- 
er was  amazed  with  the  results.  Unknown  to 
the  teacher.  Dr.  Redblrd  had  taught  the  little 
boy  two  things.  To  smile  and  nod  his  head 
in  response  to  the  teacher,  (emphasis  his) 
When  the  boy  had  mastered  these  two  acts 
of  accommodation,  his  teacher  was  convinced 
of  his  willingness  to  learn.'*  " 

Such  naive  attitudes  on  the  part  to  teach- 
ers coupled  with  the  racial  stereotypes  they 
already  hold  cement  the  self-fvafilling 
prophecy  as  a  tenet  of  the  public  school 
system. 

The  self-fulfilling  prophecy  la  seen  In  a 
study  Robert  Rosenthal  made  of  teacher-atti- 
tudes. Teachers  In  a  Califca^nla  school  were 
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told  that  20  per  cent  of  their  students  were 
"late  bloomers"  and  were  expected  to  spurt 
ahead.  The  students  were  randomly  chosen 
but  they  did  in  fact  spurt  ahead  demonstrat- 
ing that  teacher  expectations  of  children  are 
an  ingredient  in  their  actual  performance. 
A  more  serious  effect  was  seen  in  the  report! 
however.  Although  children  who  were  not 
classified  as  "late  bloomers"  also  improved, 
the  teachers  resented  those  particular  chil- 
dren because  they  did  not  fulfill  the  teachers' 
expectations.'' 

Given  these  results,  we  see  that  a  poor 
Black  child  is  damned  no  matter  what  he 
does.  Either  he  is  not  expected  to  do  well 
and  therefore  falls,  or — if  he  manages  to 
overcome  the  poor  effects  of  this  economic 
condition  and  the  lack  of  confidence  in  him 
displayed  by  teachers — he  is  resented  by  these 
teachers  for  not  adhering  to  their  racial  or 
economic  stereotypes. 

Racist  school  systems  are  not  content  to 
make  Black  children  submit  to  an  inferior 
education.  School  systems  go  on  to  fix  the 
blame  for  the  failure  of  their  own  teaching 
methods  on  the  shoulders  of  the  victims — the 
children  themselves. 

A  Black  sophomore  at  a  local  all-Black 
high  school  considered  the  prospect  of  inte- 
gration in  a  paper  she  wrote  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Center.  What  she  describes  Is 
a  picture  not  only  of  a  lack  of  direction  by 
Black  educators  schooled  in  the  ways  of  the 
system,  but  also  the  training  the  school 
system  has  given  her  to  place  blame  on  her 
own  oppressed  people : 

"Well  I  think  the  ideal  of  busing  us  to  a 
white  school  is  giving  us  a  chance  to  learn 
more  not  because  of  them  being  white  but 
because  it  seems  like  they  get  a  better  Edu- 
cation and  a  better  chance  of  learning  than 
we  do.  They  have  more  books,  more  useful 
subjects  and  better  equipment  to  work  with. 
The  white  teachers  try  to  help  you  learn  in- 
stead of  telling  you  "I've  got  mine.  You've 
got  yours  to  get."  White  people  want  their 
kids  to  have  an  education.  And  there  are 
Black  people  who  don't  care  if  their  kids  get 
one  or  not.  Some  Blacks  don't  care  you  learn 
all  they  want  is  their  checks  when  pay  day 
comes.  And  there  are  white  teachers  who  en- 
courage you  to  learn.  And  there  are  some 
students  that  feel  like  no  one  wants  them 
to  learn  so  therefore  they  don't  come  to 
school .»» 

The  children  who  do  not  succeed  blame 
themselves.  The  children  who  do  manage  to 
succeed  are  trained  by  the  system  to  fix 
blame  for  failure  on  those  who  do  not  suc- 
ceed. 

Schools  are  taking  our  brightest  children 
and  molding  them  Into  an  elite  who  see 
themselves  as  having  more  at  stake  In  a  ra- 
cist society.  Schools  tell  their  "A"  students 
that  they  are  successful  because  they  are 
great  Intellects.  Children  who  are  not  doing 
so  well  (who  are  not  conforming  to  some 
teacher's  or  administrator's  view  of  "good 
citizenship"  or  good  study  habits)  are  in- 
ferior, they  are  told.  By  such  methods,  young 
Black  students  can  be  led  to  fear  their  own 
fellow  students  and  to  reject  them  out  of 
hand.  Not  all  students  are  taken  In  by  such 
methods,  obviously. 

.  .  .  Black  and  poor  children  are  destroyed 
dally  by  what  Daniel  Fader  calls  "a  conspir- 
acy of  teachers,  methods,  materials  . . .  (that) 
say  clearly.  'You're  dumb.  You  can't  say  it 
right  so  don't  say  It  at  all." "  » 

When  the  masses  are  educated,  Thomas 
Jefferson  said,  tyranny  will  disappear.  I  be- 
lieve Jefferson  was  right.  But  instead  of  "edu- 
cating'' Black  children,  the  public  schools 
have  hampered  true  education.  They  have 
programmed  and  trained  o\ir  children  Into  a 
a  self -debasement  that  ends  In  blank  faces 
and  vrasted  lives.  When  the  masses  are  edu- 
cated, tyranny  may  well  disappear.  But  per- 
haps schools  as  we  know  them  will  have  to 
disappear  before  the  masses  can  be  truly  edu- 
cated. 
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At  the  present  time  In  Ohio,  as  weU  as 
other  states,  a  student  accxxsed  of  breaking 
a  school  rule  can  be  suspended  from  school 
and  denied  his  basic  right  to  an  education 
without  proof,  without  a  hearing,  without 
anything.  The  question  In  most  suspension 
cases  Is  not  whether  a  student  disobeyed  the 
rules  or  not,  but  "why"  he  did  it.  He  is 
placed  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having 
to  prove  his  own  Innocence,  rather  than  de- 
fend himself  against  accusations  of  giiilt. 
Students  marshal  student  witnesses  to  their 
own  defense  only  to  be  met  with  the  age-old 
truism:  The  teacher  is  always  right;  the 
student  is  always  wrong. 

ihe  law  of  the  state  of  Ohio  (and  other 
states)  gives  teachers  the  right  to  physically 
protect  themselves  agaUist  six  year  olds.  It 
also  gives  them  the  right  to  attack  children 
physically.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  legally 
question  a  particular  teacher's  right  to  strike 
a  child.  The  law  protects  it,  and  the  teach- 
ers' associations  protect  it,  even  in  seme  in- 
stances urging  their  members  to  file  assault- 
charges  against  a  child  who  may  "attack" 
them. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  express  them- 
selves in  the  most  basic  ways.  Their  news- 
papers are  censored,  their  political  activity  Is 
noted,  and  they  must  get  prior  approval  to 
get  a  speaker  to  speak  to  them. 

Although  a  student  must  be  responsible  for 
his  own  achievement  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cimistances,  a  teacher  can  fail  miserably  to 
teach  students  and  still  be  protected. 

Postman  and  Weingartner  point  out  that 
they  often  hear  the  statement,  "I  taught 
them  that  but  they  dldnt  learn  it,"  which 
they  compare  to  a  salesman  who  says,  "I 
sold  them  that  but  they  didn't  buy  it."^ 
Teachers  are  protected  if  they  verbally  abuse 
a  chUd,  tell  him  he  is  diunb,  curse  at  him, 
and  make  him  sit  in  a  corner.  They  are  a 
privileged  class — they  do  not  even  have  to 
do  what  they  are  hired  to  do  to  get  paid. 

"We  have  some  teachers,  however,"  says 
Kelley,  "Who  sneer  at  colleagues  who  try  to 
Introduce  some  democratic  living  in  their 
classes.  They  block  attempts  to  arrange  any 
participation  by  students  In  the  affairs  of 
school  Thev  oroclalm  that  no  little  brat  is 
noted  that  ".  .  an  individual's  success  m  jf^^^^J^f^^f  ^hem  what  to  do.  They  say,  "I've 
satUfylng  his  need  for  self-assertion^ is  to     \^^J  ^^^^^^^^^   but   it   doesn't   work.'"*- 

As  Ermon  O.  Hogan  has  written,  "Although 
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DISCKIMINATION  AGAINST  CHnjJBEN  IN  A 
DEMOCKATIC  SOCIETT 

The  second  catise  of  the  destruction  of 
nosltive  self-image  Is  a  prejudice  not  related 
to  any  race  or  any  social  caste;  it  is  a  per- 
vasive and  continuing  distrust  of  all  chUdren. 
It  Is  easy,  when  something  bad  happens  In 
this  country,  for  people  to  turn  to  their  chU- 
dren as  the  problem.  Their  children  are  soft, 
people  say,  their  children  are  lazy,  they  have 
been  given  too  much,  they  haven't  lived 
through  enough  "hard  times."  Earl  C.  KeUey 
points  out  that  after  the  Russians  were  first 
to  launch  hardware  Into  orbit  around  the 
earth,  the  American  people  decided  that  it 
was  their  children  who  were  to  blame — even 
though  the  scientists  then  working  had  been 
educated  in  the  "good  old  days."  =» 

"The  confiict  between  age  and  youth  Is  one 
of  the  saddest  aspects  of  our  culture,"  KeUey 
says,  "And  the  saddest  fact  of  all  is  that  age 
always  strikes  the  first  blow."  " 

This  discrimination  against  children  could 
be  the  outgrowth  of  a  system  of  public 
schooling  which  has  grouped  children  Into  a 
parUcular  category,  a  lesser  category.  This 
grouping  has  made  them  easy  prey  to  prac- 
tlcaUy  every  social  tlnkerer  who  decides  he 
has  "the  answer"  and  proceeds  to  use  our 
children  as  guinea  pigs. 
Ivan  Illich  points  out: 
"School  groups  people  according  to  age. 
If  there  were  no  age-specific  and  obUgatory 
learning  insUtutions,  "chUdhood"  would  go 
out  of  production.  ...  If  society  were  to 
outgrow  its  age  of  childhood,  it  would  have 
to  become  livable  to  the  young.  The  present 
disjunction  between  an  adult  society  which 
pretends  to  be  humane  and  a  school  envi- 
ronment which  mocks  reality  could  no  longer 
be  maintained.  Only  by  segregating  human 
beings  into  the  category  of  childhood  could 
we  ever  get  them  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  a  school  teacher."  == 

We  have  made  our  children  less  than  hu- 
man, at  least  less  than  normal  citizens.  We 
have  denied  them  a  sense  of  control  over 
their  environment,  and  then  expected  them 
to  be  motivated  for  change. 
Black  psychiatrist  Alvln  Poussalnt  has 
an  individual's  success  in 


some  degree  determined  by  his  sense  of  con- 
trol of  his  environment."  ==■  Our  children  do 
not  even  have  a  control  over  their  needs  to 
use  the  bathroom  or  to  move  aroxmd  at  will, 
let  alone  some  control  of  their  environment 
as  a  whole. 

It's  about  time  to  change.  It's  about  time 
that  oiu-  children  are  aUowed  to  try  to  build 
a  democracy  where  all  others  have  failed. 
They  must  teach  us  about  Justice  and  truth. 
We  must  use  their  sense  of  commitment  to 
change  this  country. 

Margaret  Mead  believes  we  are  fast  moving 
into  what  she  calls  a  "prefiguratlve  culture" 
in  which  the  old  learn  from  the  young." 
Unfortunately,  the  old  continually  resist  that 
movement. 

The  Constitution  doesn't  apply.  It  seems, 
to  children  imder  18  or  those  enrolled  In  an 
educational  institution.  Children  are  ex- 
horted to  become  Involved  In  the  political 
process  but  suspended  when  they  demand 
decision-making  power  In  school. 

One  curriculum  expert  at  the  Student 
Board  of  Inquiry  sponsored  by  the  Center 
two  weeks  ago,  made  the  statement  that  he 
is  concerned  only  with  the  "right  decision" 
not  necessarily  "who  makes  the  decision."  We 
must  disagree  with  that.  This  society  must 
allow  children  to  make  their  own  decisions 
In  school — to  have  some  kind  of  fate  con- 
trol— or  we  can  expect  them  to  leave  school 
Institutions  Just  as  their  parents  did :  Reculy 
and  willing  to  accept  any  authority  simply 
because  it  is  authority,  learning  how  to  turn 
both  ways  and  never  take  a  stand. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


our  schools  have  provided  a  quasi-common 
heritage,  they  have  not  provided  a  common 
experience  out  of  which  youth  could  learn  to 
develop  their  responsibilities  of  freedom,  to 
respect  universal  equality,  and  to  acquire  the 
skills  necessary  to  guarantee  prosperity 
through  the  years  to  come."  ^ 

The  Supreme  Court  tells  us  that  the  Amer- 
ican democracy  is  a  society  which  must  take 
risks  m  order  to  survive.^  It  says  that  fear 
of  disruption  or  diversity  is  not  enough  to 
limit  action. 

Student  rights  is  only  that — democracy  for 
everyone,  Includmg  the  young.  The  famous 
statement,  "It  can  hardly  be  argued  that 
either  students  or  teachers  shed  their  Con- 
stitutional rights  to  freedom  of  speech  or  ex- 
pression at  the  schoolhouse  gate"  »  was  made 
by  a  government  Institution.  But  the  rest  of 
government  Institutions,  Including  the 
schools,  apparently  haven't  gotten  the  mes- 
sage. ^  ,     . 

A  niunber  of  Black  students,  when  asked 
to  find  a  related  word  to  "prison"  on  an 
achievement  test,  passed  over  the  word  "cell" 
and  Instead  chose  "school."  Certainly  this 
metaphor  Is  closer  to  their  own  experience.  A 
prison  is  a  place  In  which  rights  are  abridged, 
a  prison  Is  a  place  which  keeps  Its  Inmates 
inside  by  the  use  of  bars  and  locks.  Schools 
are  no  less  than  prisons  for  many  Black 
students,  who  are  forced  to  attend  by  state 
law,  and  who  are  subjected  to  humUlatlon 
while  they  are  there. 

A  prison  la  no  place  to  learn  about  de- 
mocracy. 


"It  seems  to  me  .  .  ."  Barbara  Sizemore  has 
said,  "that  if  we  do  not  get  about  the  busi- 
ness cA  establishing  these  systems  for  par- 
ticipatory democracy  In  the  Institutions  that 
socialize  our  youngsters  for  democracy,  there 
will  be  little  chance  for  having  a  true 
democracy."  *> 

THE  LAW  AND  EDUCATION  3> 

One  of  the  basic  problems  in  protecting 
student  rights  by  law  Is  that  school  admin- 
istrators and  teachers — government  employ- 
ees— do  not  obey  the  laws  already  on  the 
books.  Law  and  order,  it  appears,  is  only  ac- 
ceptable when  it  is  used  to  keep  Blacks  in 
their  "place." 

For  example,  the  law  has  defined  the  right 
of  all  children  to  an  education,  yet  govern- 
ment employees  continue  to  abridge  that 
right. 

Most  state  constitutions  contain  a  section 
similar  to  Ohio's  guaranteeing  a  free  public 
education  or  a  system  of  common  schools: 

"The  general  assembly  shall  make  such 
provisions,  by  taxation  ...  as  will  secure  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common 
schools  throughout  the  State  . .  .«" 

The  implementation  of  the  constitutional 
mandate  results  in  a  bulky  body  of  school 
laws  having  to  do  with  compulsory  attend- 
ance, powers  of  the  board,  school  and  teacher 
accreditation,  etc.  The  codes  of  all  states  con- 
tain basically  the  same  requirements." 

COURT  CASES 

The  right  to  an  education  is  often  spoken 
of  by  Judges  in  law  suits  In  which  a  board  of 
education  is  involved,  both  in  federal «  and 
state*'  courts.  The  strongest  statement  was 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka: 

"In  these  days,  It  is  doubtful  that  any 
child  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed 
in  life  If  he  Is  denied  the  opportunity  of 
an  education.  Such  an  opportunity,  where 
the  state  has  undertaken  to  provide  it,  is  a 
right  (emphasis  mine)  which  must  be  made 
available  to  all  on  equal  terms."" 

The  right  to  an  education  fieems  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  law.  Institutional  and  Indi- 
vidual racism  is  also  firmly  entrenched  In  the 
law,  however,  and  has  denied  Black  children 
the  "right"  to  an  education.  The  cases  which 
follow  are  documented  in  the  files  of  the 
Center  for  the  study  of  Student  Citizenship, 
Rights  and  Responsibilities: 


DTTE  PROCESS  Or  LAW 

If  education  ts  a  right,  no  one  should  be 
able  to  take  it  away.  At  the  least,  the  person 
to  be  deprived  of  the  right  is  entitled  to  due 
process  of  law"  before  his  right  is  taken 
away. 

But  the  laws  of  most  states  allow  children 
to  be  excluded  from  school  by  administrators 
without  any  prior  due  process  hearing.** 
Ohio's  law  does  not  even  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  which  a  child  may  be  suspended  or 
expelled."  The  effect  Is  that  children  are 
susptended  or  exp>elled  from  school  at  the 
whim  of  administrators,  white  or  "Black." 

Many  of  the  cases  for  which  Black  children 
have  been  suspended  or  expelled  without  the 
due  process  Involve  the  exercise  of  Con- 
stitutional rights.  In  the  case  pending  «>  in 
Montgomery  County.  Ohio,  In  which  the  Stu- 
dent Rights  Center  attorney  represents  the 
plaintiff,  a  child  was  suspended  from  school 
for  "talking  about  students'  rights."  «i  As 
with  the  "right"  to  an  education,  the  law  la 
full  of  rhetoric  about  the  requirement  of  a 
due  process  hearing  before  excluding  a  child 
from  education.**  But  the  laws  are  not  self- 
executing.  And  bouds  of  education  and 
school  administrators  will  not  voluntarily  set 
up  due  process  hearing  procedines  because  to 
do  so  would  be  a  lessening  of  their  own  pow- 
er. Tb  vindicate  the  right,  the  student  and 
his  parents  have  to  sue  the  school  board.  If 
the  student  doesn't  have  the  money  to  pay 
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a  lawyer,  or  If  be  doesnt  have  access  to  Legal 
Services,  he  doesn't  bave  the  right. 
coaPOBAi.  PTTinsRMKirr 

State  laws  In  seven  states  make  It  perfect- 
ly legal  for  a  teacher  to  assault  a  child.* 
Ohio's  statute  allows  a  school  teacher,  admin- 
istrator, or  even  any  school  employee  to  "in- 
flict reasonable  corporal  punishment  upon  a 
pupil"  when  it  is  "reasonably  necessary  to 
preserve  discipline."**  The  common  law  of 
42  states  allows  teachers  to  hit  pupils  by 
means  of  the  concept  of  in  loco  parentis, 
meaning  the  teacher  takes  the  place  of  the 
parent  and  possesses  parental  authority  over 
the  pupil.  It  matters  little  to  the  law  if  the 
child  is  Black  and  the  teacher  is  a  white 
racist.  In  fact,  a  study  shows  that  school 
authorities  administer  discipline  harshly  and 
sometimes  unfairly  when  dealing  with  poor 
children,  but  are  lenient  with  children  of 
wealthy  parents.** 

Paul  Jones  was  a  student  at  Westwood  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  had  a 
bladder  disease  and  his  mother  warned  the 
principal  on  the  first  day  of  school  that  Paul 
was  not  to  be  paddled  for  fear  of  aggravating 
his  condition.  The  principal  "forgot"  to  tell 
the  Physical  Education  teacher  who  hit  Paul 
twice  with  a  paddle  for  failure  to  wear  gym 
clothes.  (Parents  must  supply  gym  clothes 
at  their  own  cost.)  As  a  result,  Paul  had  to 
spend  a  month  in  the  hospital.  He  is  now  at- 
tending a  private  school  in  Dayton. 

Mrs.  Jones'  experience  In  seeking  redress 
from  the  law  is  typical  in  such  cases.  She 
could  not  get  an  attorney  to  file  a  suit  for 
damages  because,  she  was  told,  such  suits 
against  teachers  and  boards  of  education  are 
"losers,"  especially  when  the  state  law  pro- 
tects the  teacher. 

A  parent  in  a  similar  case  sought  to  file  a 
complaint  against  the  teacher  in  the  criminal 
court  for  assault  and  battery.  She  was  told 
the  judges  always  threw  such  cases  out  and 
that  they  were  almost  impossible  to  prove.** 
A  case  against  a  teacher  doesn't  make  friends 
for  the  prosecutor,  either. 

Federal  court  cases  brought  against  teach- 
ers and  school  boards  have  not  been  success- 
ful "  with  the  notable  exception  of  Boston. 
A  suit  against  the  Boston  Board  of  Education 
was  settled  with  the  adoption  of  a  board  reg- 
tjlatlon  forbidding  corporal  punishment.** 
Only  New  Jersey  *»  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia forbid  corporal  punishment  by  statute  as 
have  some  individual  school  boards." 

In  Kettering,  Ohio,  a  group  of  white  mid- 
dle class  mothers  petitioned  their  state  leg- 
islator to  Introduce  a  bill  In  the  leglslatvire 
to  abolish  corporal  punishment,  except  when 
necessary  for  a  teacher  to  defend  himself 
or  another  student.  Months  have  gone  by 
and  the  women  are  still  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. The  bill  has  not  been  Introduced.  .  .  . 
So  much  for  change  and  parent  power. 

FREEDOIC  or  KXFSKSSION 

The  case  of  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines  School 
District "  decided  by  the  IT.S.  Supreme  Court 
In  1969,  established  the  principle  that  stu- 
dents In  secondary  schools  do  possess  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  may  freely  exercise 
them  unless  It  can  be  shown  that  their  con- 
duct would  materially  and  substantially  In- 
terfere with  the  learning  process.  But,  again, 
the  laws  are  not  self-executing,  and  this 
principal  of  constitutional  law  is  violated 
every  day  in  practically  every  school  In  the 
nation.  The  following  are  some  examples: 

A  girl  in  Michigan  complained  in  a  letter 
to  the  Student  Rights  Center  that  her  high 
school  principal  would  not  permit  local  mem- 
bers of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  against  the 
War  speak  in  the  school,  even  though  he  re- 
ceived a  petition  from  the  students  to  do  so. 

However,  pro-war  speakers — returned 
local  veterans  and  Army  Public  Relations 
people — spoke  in  the  school's  regularly  sched- 
uled claaBes."  The  reason  for  forbidding  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

anti-war  speakers  to  speak  to  students  was 
that  "then  I  will  have  to  let  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, the  SDS,  and  the  ACLU  in." 

In  Dayton,  a  high  school  student  sat  on 
the  front  steps  of  Roosevelt  High  School  and 
described  in  good  Black  langiiage  his  views 
about  racism  In  Americas  society  and  the 
value  of  security  police  in  school.  The  local 
security  guard  and  two  others  escorted  him 
Into  the  school.  The  student,  feeling  threat- 
ened, took  a  swing  at  the  security  guard.  The 
security  guard  cited  the  student  to  Juvenile 
court  for  assault  and  disorderly  conduct.  The 
case  Is  now  being  appealed  by  the  student, 
who  la  represented  by  the  Student  Rights 
Center's  staff  attorney."  Freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines  dont  mean 
much  to  students  when  It  Is  necessary  to  go 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  vindicate  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Attorneys  Edgar  and  Jean  Cahn  describe 
the  growth  of  public  Interest  cases  as  the 
"Rights  Explosion"."  They  estimate  that,  "In 
the  criminal  field,  the  newly -expanded  right 
to  counsel  for  those  charged  with  a  crime 
will  require,  conservatively  estimated,  a  five- 
fold Increase  In  the  number  of  fidl-tlme  pub- 
lic defenders.  In  the  civil  field,  the  crisis  Is 
even  more  acute  ...."" 

The  situation  in  student  rights  Is  even 
more  acute  than  the  problem  caused  by  lack 
of  lawyers.  Children  and  parents  often  do  not 
realize  their  constitutional  rights  have  been 
violated.  Even  If  they  do,  and  can  find  a 
lawyer  to  represent  them,  only  their  own 
situation  Is  Improved  if  they  win  the  case. 

Must  lawsuits  vindicating  students  rights 
be  won  in  every  community  before  they  are 
extended  to  all  children?  And  further,  even 
if  a  case  Is  won,  will  the  change  It  promotes 
ever  become  a  reality? 

TTTLE     I     AND     THE     BIGHT     TO     AN     EDUCATION 

Title  I  provides  financial  assistance  "to 
local  educational  agencies  service  areas  with 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-income 
families  to  expand  and  improve  their  educa- 
tional programs  by  various  means  .  .  .  which 
contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children."  ">  Title  I  funds  are  for  compensa- 
tory education.  They  may  not  be  used  to 
replace  local  money  which  would  otherwise 
be  spent  on  education. 

The  failure  of  Title  I  to  educate  Black  and 
poor  children  has  been  well  documented." 
The  violations  of  federal  law  by  local  school 
officials  In  misappropriating  Title  I  funds  has 
been  even  better  documented." 

Title  I  has  faUed.  It  has  failed  because 
money  was  given  to  racist,  white-controlled 
education  systems  to  educate  Black  children. 
Having  failed  to  educate  children  in  a  regtilar 
progrtun,  how  can  the  same  racist  bureau- 
crats expect  children  to  learn  in  a  "compen- 
satory program"?  We  face  a  situation  now 
where  Title  I,  because  of  its  failures,  is  being 
cited  as  proof  by  racists  that  Black  children 
are  "dumb"  and  can't  learn.* 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  institutional 
and  individual  racism's  success  In  education. 
Schools  failed  to  educate  children.  The  solu- 
tion found  for  that  failure  was  to  give  more 
money  to  teach  these  children.  But  It  was 
given  to  the  same  people  \islng  the  same 
methods  which  failed  the  first  time  around. 
When  chUdren  still  didn't  know  any  more 
after  six  months,  who  was  blamed?  Who  else? 
The  system  blamed  the  children,  saying  they 
were  "cultiirally  deprived",  bad  an  "unstable 
home  situation"  which  was  "not  conducive 
to  learning"  created  by  parents  who  were 
"failxure  models".  "See  how  dumb  the  niggers 
are?"  the  school  system  said.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  Title  I  money  goes  to  personnel.  So 
the  white  education  bureaucrat  has  a  nice 
summer  Job.  In  Title  I,  a  Black  child's  right  is 
turned  around  and  used  to  oppress  him. 

DESEGKEOATION    AND    BLACK    STUDKNTS'    SIGHTS 

Broton  V.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka'^  has  been  the  law  for  18  years.  Its 
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mandate  to  desegregate  the  schools  "with  all 
deliberate  speed"  has  been  litigated  ever 
since.  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg «»  ap- 
proved busing  of  children  as  a  way  to  end 
racial  segregation  in  schools.  The  national 
furor  about  busing  which  we  now  exjjerlence 
stems  from  the  federal  courts'  attempts  to 
implement  Brown  II  and  Swann. 

I  seriously  doubt  the  utility  of  busing  to 
Improve  the  education  of  Black  students. 
"Racial  balance"  and  "desegregation"  do  not 
ensure  that  Black  children  learn;  such  goals 
do  ensure  that  Black  children  will  be  in  the 
minority  in  every  school.  These  goals  en- 
sure  that  Black  children  will  continue  to  be 
oppressed  by  the  whlte-oontrolled  racist 
school  system. 

Barbara  Slzemore  said  In  her  testimony 
before  the  Mondale  Committee  that  the  first 
Brown  decision  was  racist  because  it  inferred 
that  segregation  does  no  harm  to  white  chil- 
dren, segregated  schools  are  seen  as  good 
schools  for  whites.  "If  an  institution  sup- 
ports the  folk  who  give  the  Inference  of  au- 
thority to  another  folk,  how  can  that  Insti- 
tution  help    the   so-called   Inferior   folk?"" 

Black  children  today  are  very  different 
from  the  Black  children  of  1954.  To  tell  a 
Black  child  today  that  he  wUl  profit  by  sit- 
ting next  to  a  white  child  in  a  white-con- 
trolled school  Is  to  He  to  him.  And  he  knows 
It.  The  only  thing  that  child  will  gain  Is  more 
knowledge  of  white  racism.*"  This  Is  a  learn- 
ing experience  for  him  but  It  does  not  help 
him  learn  how  to  read  and  write. 

In  light  of  this,  and  In  light  of  the  stu- 
dent's "rights"  which  have  been  shown  to 
exist  only  in  theory,  three  points  can  be 
made  about  busing  children  for  "racial  bal- 
ance" : 

1.  It  appears  that  btislng  insures  that 
Black  children  will  always  be  in  the  minority, 
thus  providing  an  Ideal  climate  for  the 
racist  practices  cited  above  to  continue. 

2.  The  terms  "busing",  "desegregation", 
and  "racial  balance",  are  used  by  the  power 
elite  In  this  country  to  keep  poor  whites 
and  poor  Blacks  from  Joining  together  to 
demand  a  decent  life  and  the  right  to  sur- 
vive. If  the  people  who  are  paid  to  educate 
children  don't  do  it,  what  better  way  to 
divert  attention  from  their  failures  than  by 
stirring  up  the  folks,  calling  poor  whites 
"racists"  and  forcing  both  white  and  Black 
to  go  to  a  school  In  which  no  one  will  ever 
learn  anyway?  •* 

3.  "Racial  balance"  is  used  to  curtail  the 
authority  of  Black  teachers  and  administra- 
tors. In  Dayton,  the  community  word  is  that, 
in  balancing  the  staff  of  the  schools  to  a 
70-30  ratio,  the  good  Black  teachers  went  to 
the  white  schools  and  the  Incompetent 
white  teachers  came  to  the  Black  schools. 
Slzemore  mentions  the  effect  of  "desegrega- 
tion" on  Black  staff  in  her  testimony  before 
the  Mondale  Committee." 

Because  of  these  effects  of  "desegregation", 
it  Is  a  denial  of  a  Black  student's  right  to 
an  education  to  move  him  to  a  white  school. 
We  are  putting  the  burden  on  children,  both 
Black  and  white,  to  eradicate  the  mental 
Illness  of  400  years  of  American  society.  This 
"racial  balance"  Is  easy  for  the  power  elite 
to  support  because  It  puts  the  burden  on  the 
children,  not  on  their  own  racist  shoulders 
where  it  belongs.  True  integration,  as  Size- 
more  and  Oscar  Handlln  say,  would  be  an 
open  society  which  demands  solutions  to 
eradicate  segregated  housing,  eliminate  eco- 
nomic racism  on  all  levels,  and  eliminate 
unequal  education  and  medical  services." 

I  believe  in  freedom  of  choice  for  Black 
people.  If  Black  parents  wish  to  send  their 
children  to  white  schools,  the  law  should  fa- 
cilitate that  wish.  If,  however.  Black  parents, 
having  developed  a  sense  of  nationalism  and 
racial  pride,  decide  that  Black-controlled 
schools  would  better  educate  their  children, 
the  law  should  protect  that  decision. 
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THE  EDUCATION  MONOPOLT 

The  60  states  and  the  federal  government 
have  a  stranglehold  on  education.  Typically, 
state  Uws  deal  with  the  broad  spectriim  of 
education,  from  pupil  control  to  finance.  The 
following  Ohio  laws  cited  as  examples  Ulus- 
trate  how  the  state  maintains  Its  monopoly. 

The  legisUture  classifies  school  districts 
and  sets  election  procedures  for  the  local 
Board  of  Education,  granting  broad  powers  to 
the  local  board.""  The  state  requires  certain 
subjects  taught."  The  state  law  regulates  the 
number  of  days  and  hours  a  chUd  must  spend 
in  school,  and  even  the  length  and  frequency 

of  recess."  ^       ^.       w 

The  state  law  requires  that  education  be 
free  ^  for  residents  of  the  school  district,  ex- 
cept that  money  may  be  charged  for  ma- 
terials other  than  textbooks  used  in  a  coiirse 
of  instruction."  The  state's  stranglehold  on 
education  is  most  evident  in  the  areas  of 
compulsory  attendance,  regulations  govern- 
ing who  may  teach,  and  the  power  to  set 
standards  for  and  accredit  schools.  Compxil- 
sory  attendance  lavre  require  that  a  chUd 
attend  a  school  which  meets  minimum 
standards  set  by  the  state."™  If  a  parent 
fails  to  send  a  chUd  to  school,  a  complaint 
may  be  filed  against  him  and  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  post  bond  to  ensure  the  chUd's 
attendance.'* 

The  state  regulates  who  may  teach  in  the 
schools  by  means  of  certification .'=  The  state 
sets  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers.™  If  a  local  board 
of  education  wishes  to  terminate  a  teacher's 
contract,  it  may  do  so  only  after  a  due  proc- 
ess hearing  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
teacher  is  grossly  inefficient  or  immoral."  It 
has  become  so  hard  to  fire  veteran  teachers 
that  the  racists  and  the  incompetents  con- 
tinue to  victimize  children  in  the  classroom 
though  everyone  knows  it  Is  happening. 

The  power  to  set  minlmtma  standards  for 
schools  is  held  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion" An  elementary  school  will  not  be 
chartered  by  the  State  Superintendent  unless 
these  standards  have  been  met.  It  would 
therefore  be  Impossible  for  a  group  of  poor 
private  Individuals  to  set  up  their  own 
school  to  meet  the  state's  standards  and  be 
accredited."  For  example,  an  "equipped  and 
well-maintained  health  clinic"  la  required." 
The  ultimate  stranglehold  the  states 
possess  on  education  is  the  power  to  raise 
money  through  taxes  »  to  support  It.  In  al- 
most every  state,  the  money  Is  raised  by  a 
local  property  tax.  WhUe  the  Uws  require  the 
legislature  to  fund  education.*"  it  has  never 
done  so  adequately,  because  there  is  Uttle  or 
no  accountabUlty  to  voters  In  the  wasteland 
of  the  state  legislatures.  Hence,  the  federal 
government  stepped  in"  with  volumes  of 
forms  and  a  system  of  bureaucrats  to  process 

them. 

The  state  laws  dealing  with  compensatory 
education  for  chUdren  of  poor  families  are  as 
ineffective  as  federal  laws,  or  more  so.  For  ex- 
ample, money  from  the  disadvantaged  pupU 
fund  In  Ohio  may  be  used  to  put  armed 
guards  in  the  Black  schools." 

As  a  result  of  general  discontent  with  the 
present  method  of  school  finance  across  the 
country  lawsuits  challenging  it  were  filed. 
Serrano  v.  Priest,"  the  California  case,  was 
the  first  successful  suit  filed.  As  of  January, 
1972,  some  28  suits  in  18  states,  all  modeled 
on  Serrano  had  been  filed."  It  Is  being  dis- 
covered, however,  that  in  state  after  state 
urban  schools  wUl  receive  less  money  per 
pupil  in  any  equalization  of  expenditure  per 
pupil  plan  proposed." 

The  role  of  the  education  lobby,  and  Its 
self-interest  in  any  education  expenditures, 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

For  Instance,  the  Southwest  Region  of  the 
Ohio  Education  Association  gave  an  appre- 
ciation dinner  for  members  of  the  state  legls- 
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lature  who  voted  for  the  latest  school  ^pro- 
priatlons  bill  In  the  state  legislature.  Had 
any  other  Interest  group  done  this  for  their 
legislative  benefactors,  there  would  have  been 
a  public  outcry.  Not  so  with  the  educators. 

Also,  the  Ohio  Education  Association  is  the 
plaintiff  in  the  Ohio  suit"  modeled  on 
Serrano.  Their  legal  fees,  aa  in  all  these  cases, 
are  very  high.  So  is  the  OEA's  self-inter- 
est. ...  To  equalize  expenditure  per  pupil 
across  the  state  would  of  necessity  increase 
the  teacher  salaries  across  the  state. 

The  effect  of  the  states'  monopoly  in  edu- 
cation is  to  deprive  poor  parents  and  children 
any  choice  in  education.  They  are  compelled 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  It  must  be 
a  school  accredited  by  the  state.  Costs  pro- 
hibits the  poor  from  setting  up  their  own 
schools.  Hence,  poor  Black  children  are  con- 
demned to  spend  their  young  lives  in  racist 
institutions  which  provide  Jobs  for  profes- 
sionals but  don't  provide  learning  for  them. 

There  Is  no  way  to  hold  the  state  or  its 
agents  accountable  to  the  people.  There  are 
no  poor  parents'  lobbies  or  children's  lobbies 
to  Uke  legislators  to  dinner  in  gratitude  for 
their  vote.  If  a  child  can't  read  when  he 
finishes  high  school,  it  is  never  the  school's 
fault.  The  child  Is  pronounced  a  "dumb 
nigger"  who  can't  learn. 


STKATEGIES   FOB   PROTECTING   THE    INMATES 

Dealing  with  education  for  Black  people 
necessitates  compromises.  Although  the  ef- 
fects of  public  schooling  are,  for  the  most 
part,  downright  destructive.  Black  people  are 
faced  with  the  dUemma  they  have  always 
faced— trying  to  make  it  as  a  Black  in  a 
white  world.  

The  white  worid,  tied  to  a  complex  system 
of  credentiallzatlon,  uses  Its  own  paralysis  as 
a  criterion  for  Judging  Black  folks.  The  mod- 
ern society  has  succeeded  in  cutting  off  whole 
areas  of  creativity  because  it  demands  di- 
plomas and  degrees  before  it  will  allow  ex- 
perimentation. There  Is  an  interesting  com- 
mercial on  television  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln    applies   for    a    Job— an   "executive 

position."  ^.  ,     *„ 

The  Job  coiinselor  Interviews  him  only  to 
find  out  that  old  Abe  doesnt  have  a  college 
diploma.  No  work  for  him.  The  commercial 
is  supposed  to  promote  a  college  credit  test 
for  pe<^le  with  experience— what  It  points 
up  Is  the  sorry  state  of  an  entire  country 
which  equates  the  number  of  hours  spent  in 
a  classroom  to  learning. 

Black  educators  faced  with  the  corruption 
of  school  systems,  yet  realizing  the  emphasis 
currently  placed  on  credentiallzatlon,  are 
faced  with  a  dUemma:  Whose  children  must 
be  sacrificed  to  achieve  change?  Therefore. 
Black  educators  must  not  only  revolutionize 
the  school  system  as  an  entity,  but  they 
must  try  to  get  Black  chUdren  and  poor 
white  ChUdren  through  the  present  maze  of 
violence  and  destruction  if  the  children  are 
to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  society. 

The  short  term  goal  must  be  to  protect 
ChUdren  from  the  violence  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  long  term  goal  must  be  to  make 
the  institution  less  of  an  institution— to  es- 
tablish safeguards,  checks  and  balances.  In 
short,  to  achieve  some  sort  of  real  control 
of  schools.  It  is  up  to  Black  people  to  do  this 
for  the  entire  educational  system.  As  Nathan 
Wright.  Jr.  has  so  aptly  put  it,  the  oppressed 
mvist  save  not  only  himself,  but  his  oppressor 
as  well." 

SHOBT 


Short  term  goals  In  protecting  Black  chU- 
dren Involve  strategies  to  Improve  Black  self- 
image,  the  Introduction  of  real  democracy 
In  the  public  schools,  education  for  rights,  a 
recognition  of  the  demands  of  the  future  and 
education  for  them,  and  institution  of  educa- 
tional accovmtabUlty  through  both  clvU  and 
criminal  sanctions. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


SELF-DCAOX  ** 

Black   people   should   study    educational 
models    for    Blacks    already    proposed    by 
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Imamu  Baraka  and  Elijah  Muhammed  in  be- 
ginning their  quest  for  "quality  education." 
...  A  sense  of  self-worth  Is  the  most 
pressing  need  for  Black  chUdren.  Programs 
must  be  developed  to  generate  a  positive  self- 
image  for  children  of  oppressed  people  if  we 
are  truly  to  educate  them. 

These  programs  need  not  be  elaborate.  AU 
they  need  are  a  number  of  people  who  truly 
care,  and  a  system  of  weeding  out  people 
who  do  not.  There  is  a  special  kind  of  change 
that  comes  over  children  when  they  realize 
that  they  are  loved.  Black  chUdren  must  be 
told  over  and  over  again  that  they  are  the 
future  of  their  people.  Eight  and  nine  years 
old  is  not  too  soon  to  teach  children  the 
pitfaUs  of  a  racist  society,  to  inform  them 
that  the  prospect  of  genocide  is  a  reality,  and 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  combat  It  is 
to  learn  all  they  can  from  schools  as  weU  as 
from  the  outside." 

Just  and  humane  discipline — a  discipline 
which  generates  self -discipline  among  stu- 
dents— can  be  Instituted  in  classrooms  where 
students  know  they  are  important  and  feel 
that  the  teachers  and  administrators  want 
to  help  them.  Such  examples  of  the  valuable 
effects  of  programs  geared  toward  positive 
self-image  can  be  seen  In  a  Journalistic  study 
of  a  class  at  Irving  School,  Dayton,  Ohio." 
In  this  particular  fourth-grade  level  class, 
students  learned  to  police  themselves,  to  pro- 
tect the  weaker  students,  and  yet  trtUy  en- 
Joyed  their  school.  AU  this  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  love  of  a  particular  teacher  and 
a  program  of  positive  self-image. 

When  I  was  assistant  principal  at  MacFar- 
lane  School  in  Dayton,  I  found  that  If  you 
show  children  that  you  love  them,  trust 
them,  and  respect  them,  they  wUl  respond 
with  love,  trust  and  respect.  If  you  believe 
in  them,  they  wiU  learn  to  believe  in  both 
you  and  themselves.  That  general  phUosophy 
was  the  core  of  our  entire  experience  at  Mac- 
Farlane.  Each  morning  I  told  1,266  chUdren 
over  the  pubUc  address  system  that  they 
were  good,  they  were  beautiful,  that  knowl- 
edge was  power  and  they  should  constantly 
strive  to  be  the  best  of  whatever  they  were. 
Unless  a  chUd  is  taught  that  he  Is  somebody 
and  unless  he  believes  that  you  are  honest 
and  fair  with  him,  you  are  wasting  your  time 
trying  to  teach  reading  and  writing. 

At  MacFarlane,  we  Invited  many  pec^le  to 
visit  our  school  and  talk  to  our  teachers  and 
observe  our  classrooms.  We  showed  our 
teachers  that  their  Job  was  an  Important 
one  and  that  we  had  confidence  and  trust 
in  them  also.  Learning  happened  at  MacFar- 
lane. Across  the  board  improvement  was 
noted  in  terms  of  motivation  on  the  part  of 
students,  staff  morale,  and  a  general  im- 
proved behavior  attributable  to  a  humane, 
supportive  discipline  policy.  The  cornerstone 
upon  which  we  constructed  the  entire  pro- 
gram at  MacFarlane  school  was  that  of  self- 
image. 

Parent  participation  Is  essential  In  devel- 
oping programs  of  self-image.  Ruth  W.  Bur- 
gin  outlines  the  positive  effects  of  Commu- 
nity School  CouncUs  in  such  projects  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio  in  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Dayton 
Experience." 

Programs  of  self-image  Instituted  in  the 
lower  grades  of  schools  can  provide  some 
kind  of  psychological  protection  to  students 
as  they  continue  through  the  maze  of  pub- 
lic education.  A  woman  who  had  attended 
an   all-female  school  commented   that  her 
classmates  were  more  ready  to  accept  the 
basics  of  women's  rights  when  they  attended 
college  and  found  Jobs  In  the  male-domi- 
nated society  because,  at  that  point  in  their 
lives,  the  women  were  allowed  to  be  people. 
They  did  not  have  to  conform  to  society- 
defined  roles  for  women.  They  came  to  real- 
ize Uielr  own  individuality  because  they  were 
aUowed  to  express  it  without  feeling  the  so- 
cial strictures  against  women  being  InteUl- 
gent.  This  does  not  happen  In  aU  female 
schools,  of  course.  But  It  points  up  the  rf- 
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fects  of  positive  self-image  programs  for 
women.  Such  positive  self-image  programs 
for  Black  children  In  grade  schools  could 
protect  students  their  whole  lives,  even 
when  a  racist  society  marshals  its  policies  to 
degrade  them. 

Simple  programs  like  the  ones  described 
above  can  go  a  long  way  toward  preparing 
children  for  democracy.  When  children  sense 
they  have  potential  and  that  their  successes 
or  failures  are  im^potrant  to  their  people  as 
a  whole,  they  begin  to  realize  that  they  have 
a  responsibility  to  learn  and  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  parents  from  genocide." 
Positive  self-image  programs  can  be  the  be- 
ginning of  democracy  and  equality. 

DEMOCBACT    IN    SCHOOLS 

Since,  In  essence,  the  society  expects  chil- 
dren to  solve  age-old  problems  of  racism  and 
caste  through  busing  and  integration,  why 
not  give  children  the  power  in  name  as  well 
as  reality? 

If  some  kind  of  democracy  were  established 
In  the  school  systems.  It  would  have  to  be 
more  than  a  half-hearted  attempt.  What 
usually  happens,  unfortunately.  Is  that 
adults  try  a  certain  program,  give  It  half  a 
chance,  and  then  bemoan  the  lack  of  "re- 
sponsibility" students  show.  Students  are 
only  human,  after  all.  When  offered  a  chance 
for  real  power,  children  react — with  good  rea- 
son— as  if  adults  aren't  serious  about  it.  After 
teaching  and  programming  children  to  ac- 
cept authority  unquestioningly,  giving  an 
Inch  won't  make  the  children  mature  over- 
night. 

Therefore,  any  attempt  to  establish  stu- 
dent democracy  must  be  an  honest  attempt. 
It  must  not  be  a  temporary  thing  in  which 
power  may  be  extended  and  then  retracted  If 
the  students  start  disagreeing  with  the 
adults.  If  a  firm  commitment  to  student  de- 
mocracy were  made,  a  number  of  programs 
would  be  possible.  The  following  are  some 
suggestions : 

Methods  of  allowing  students  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  find  answers  for  them  should  be 
established.  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Stu- 
dent Citizenship,  Rights,  and  Responsibili- 
ties has  had  some  success  with  student  fact- 
finding commissions.  I  believe  that  they 
should  be  adopted  at  a  national  level. 

As  part  of  the  Center's  Student  Boards  of 
Inquiry,  students  formed  panels  and  pub- 
licly questioned  a  variety  of  expert  witnesses 
on  the  subject  they  were  studying.  The  first 
Student  Board  of  Inquiry  *  looked  into  dis- 
cipline and  generated  much  public  discus- 
sion of  the  methods  of  discipline  presently 
utilized  in  area  schools.  The  students  ques- 
tioned other  students,  state  and  local  school 
officials,  university  personnel,  and  school 
teachers. 

The  recommendations  formed  by  the  Stu- 
dent Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Discipline  read 
like  a  bill  of  rights.  Just  as  the  general  pub- 
lic was  appalled  at  the  simple  humane  rights 
the  prisoners  of  Attica  were  requesting  last 
fall,  so  the  students'  requests  read  like  pleas 
for  humanity  from  our  own  children: 

The  students  requested  a  right  to  a  fair 
trial.  Students  should  be  regarded  Innocent 
until  proven  guilty,  they  said.  The  student 
has  a  right  to  due  process  of  law — the  right 
to  a  hearing,  right  to  counsel,  right  to  face 
his  accusers,  right  to  call  and  cross  examine 
witnesses. 

The  students  requested  that  hearing  boards 
be  set  up  in  each  school  that  would  consist 
of  fovir  or  five  teachers  and  students.  Stu- 
dent Judges,  they  said,  should  be  elected  by 
the  student  body. 

The  students  stsked  that  there  be  a  writ- 
ten limit  to  the  security  guard  power  In 
school.  Guards,  they  said,  should  be  held 
personally  and  professionally  accountable 
for  any  violation  of  their  written  powers. 


Footno>tes  at  end  of  artlde. 
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All  forms  of  corporal  punishment  should 
be  abolished,  the  students  said.  They  sug- 
gested replacing  corporal  punishment  with 
contracts  between  the  administrator  and  the 
offender. 

The  students  agreed  that  the  wearing  of 
political  buttons,  armbands,  and  other  forms 
of  sjrnibolic  expression  Is  a  permlssable  ac- 
tivity for  students.  They  also  requested  that 
Student  Governments  be  given  real,  as  op- 
posed to  symbolic  power,  to  make  the  vital 
decisions  that  affect  the  lives  of  students  In 
the  school — curriculum,  discipline,  etc. 

The  second  Student  Board  of  Inquiry,  held 
a  few  weeks  ago,  tackled  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult, through  no  less  important  subject.  Stu- 
dents looked  into  the  area  of  curriculum  and 
tried  to  find  out  what  they  were  being  taught 
and  why.  They  questioned  local  teachers, 
school  ciirrlculum  experts,  university  per- 
sonnel, representatives  of  the  state  testing 
service  and  an  expert  on  tracking  In  the 
schools. 

The  students  are  presently  preparing  their 
recommendations  on   curriculum. 

The  next  Student  Board  of  Inquiry,  sched- 
uled for  May,  will  deal  with  busing  for  Inte- 
gration. The  Center  thinks  it  is  valuable  to 
give  the  children  a  chance  to  come  to  their 
own '  decisions  on  this  important  question. 

Student  fact-finding  commissions  could 
be  Integrated  into  any  system  of  learning. 
Their  recommendations  should  be  imple- 
mented, and  all  students  should,  at  some 
time  In  their  school  lives,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  them.  We  are  duty- 
bound  to  listen  to  students  and  to  try  to 
follow  their  recommendations  while  trying  to 
educate  them  to  new  ideas. 

DECISION-MAKING 

Beyond  this,  students  must  be  a  part  of 
the  decision-making  process  relative  to  any 
and  all  school  community  matters.  Ilie 
knowledge  explosion  has  made  the  general 
populace,  especially  children,  much  more 
knowledgeable  in  all  matters — from  sex  to  fi- 
nance— than  they  were  10  years  ago. 

Inside  the  schools,  student  courts  should 
be  instituted,  allowing  students  to  Judge  their 
I>e€rs  and  to  take  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
cipline in  their  schools — a  discipline  which 
will  be  more  freely  accepted  by  the  students 
if  it  comes  from  their  fellow  students."" 

Student  Courts  can  work.  If  given  real 
power  by  administrators.  Recently  a  student 
court  at  Carlson  school  in  Dayton  was  formed 
including  fourth  through  eighth  grades.  The 
principal  has  followed  all  the  court's  recom- 
mendations, and  the  court  Itself  Is  respected 
and  serious. 

Teachers  who  worry  about  student  respon- 
sibility should  check  out  what  can  be  done — 
some  of  It  Is  beautiful. 

Reconsidering  Poussalnt's  thesis  that  a  per- 
son must  feel  he  has  some  control  over  his 
environment  to  be  motivated.  It  Is  essential 
that  children  be  allowed  to  contribute  to 
their  own  educations.  Local  school  boards 
should  be  expanded  to  Include  students  from 
the  ages  of  seven  to  seventeen.  These  stu- 
dents should  be  voting  members  and  should 
have  real  responsibility  for  deciding  what 
should  be  taught  in  schools,  how  money 
should  be  spent,  who  should  be  hired  and 
fired. 

Perhaps  this  seems  a  bit  wild.  The  adult 
response  to  such  a  suggestion  usually  brings 
claims  that  children  would  not  be  able  to 
understand  the  complex  methods  of  finance, 
state  law  and  building  maintenance  that 
adults  have  to  master  while  being  school 
board  members. 

But  perhi^s  the  children  might  force 
school  boards  to  rid  themselves  of  rldlculotia 
prattle  and  actually  ask  real  questions:  "Did 
the  children  at  X  school  leam  how  to  read?" 
"Why  Is  the  tecusher  allowed  to  hit  stu- 
dents?" "Why  don't  the  children  get  a  chance 
to  tell  their  side  of  the  story?" 
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In  her  book.  Culture  and  Commitment: 
A  Study  of  the  Generation  Gap,  Margaret 
Mead  talks  about  something  that  is  very 
Important  to  me : 

"The  children,  the  young,  must  ask  the 
questions  that  we  would  never  think  to  ask, 
but  enough  trust  must  be  re-established  so 
that  the  elders  will  be  permitted  to  work 
with  them  on  the  answers.  As  in  a  new 
country  with  makeshift  shelter  adopted  from 
out-of-date  models,  the  children  must  be 
able  to  proclaim  that  they  are  cold  and 
where  the  drafts  are  coming   from  ...<"" 

FEDERALLY  FUNDED  PROJECTS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Frank  Relssman,  in  a  study  of  Title  I  pro- 
grams, found  that  the  only  programs  which 
seemed  to  have  a  positive  effect  were  the 
programs  where  students  or  parents  taught 
other  students.  Those  that  learned  the  most 
were  the  students  who  taught.  Even  the  stu- 
dents who  were  taught  learned  more  than 
other  students  taught  by  professionals.  Peer 
group  learning  unleashes  creativity  and  mo- 
tivation that  does  not  emerge  from  a  teach- 
er-student relationship.  Strategies  to  allow 
students  to  learn  from  each  other  must  be 
Implemented. 

Federal  grants  made  directly  to  students 
could  be  a  way  to  allow  students  to  teach  the 
old  and  the  young.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
area  of  American  life — ^be  it  schools,  welfare 
rights,  housing,  the  problems  of  the  old,  the 
problems  of  the  physically  handicapped,  etc. 
where  students  could  not  do  as  good  or  bet- 
ter Job  than  adults.  Think  of  Head  Start- 
type  programs  completely  staffed  and  run  by 
students — older  students  teaching  younger 
students,  getting  them  ready  for  school  or 
helping  them  read  at  the  proper  grade  levels. 
Think  of  a  federally-funded  Student  Board 
of  Inquiry.  Think  of  student-run  recreation 
programs.  Think  of  student-run  VISTA  or 
Peace  Corps-type  programs.  Think  of  stu- 
dents helping  the  aged  and  the  handicapped. 
Think  of  programs  dealing  with  American 
Indian  self-improvement.  Thank  of  the  same 
for  Black  students,  Puerto  Rlcan  students, 
Mexican-American  students.  You  can  go 
down  the  list  of  federally-funded  programs 
currently  operating  in  the  country  and  hard- 
ly find  a  one  that  responsible  students  are 
not  capable  of  directing  and  running."^ 

Programs  Instituted  to  deal  with  democ- 
racy in  schools  can  be  Instituted  immediate- 
ly. They  will  not  have  Immediate  effects.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  adults  will  not  be  pleased 
with  their  immediate  results,  because  stu- 
dents must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  real- 
ize the  prospects  of  freedom.  The  first  steps 
toward  student  self-government  will  be 
halting  steps.  But  sincere  adults  must  trust 
their  children  enough  to  let  them  make 
their  own  mistakes  and  learn  from  them. 

EDUCATION  FOB  DEMOCRACY 

The  first  basic  essential  to  a  true  democ- 
racy Is  an  aware  populace.  And  so  our  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  must  be  educated  to 
what  the  law  means  for  them.  Only  then 
will  they  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  racial  and  cultural  discrimination. 
Only  with  education  to  rights  will  they  be 
able  to  protect  themselves  from  the  racist 
effects  of  school  systems. 

Knowledge  Is  power.  Access  to  Informa- 
tion is  the  greatest  determinant  of  discrim- 
ination. Kenneth  Hasklns  emphasizes  that 
education  of  Blacks  has  always  been  a  con- 
cern of  white  people — for  ulterior  motives,  of 
coxirse.  Whites,  In  their  education  of  Blacks, 
have  tried  to  keep  them  docile  and  conform- 
ing." 

Black  iieople  must  break  the  monopoly  of 
Information  that  school  and  government  hold 
over  children.  Schools,  like  other  Institu- 
tions, move  quickly  to  rid  themselves  of  ad- 
vocates within  their  midst.  Critics  from  the 
inside  are  disposed  of  quickly.  It  happened  to 
me,  and  It  has  happened  to  others,  making  It 
vlrtiially  Impossible  to  find  those  who  have 
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the  financial  sUtus  or  true  dedication  to  step 
out  from  the  workings  of  the  school  system 
and  say  with  certainty  what  is  happening. 
They  must  be  interviewed  privately  before 
they  will  talk.™ 

Additional  sources  of  Information  for  stu- 
dents and  parents,  then,  must  be  established. 
We  know  that  some  of  our  children  have 
been  damaged  because  they  cannot  read  prop- 
erly. They  must  be  reached  in  other  ways 
than  simple  pamphlets. 

The  Student  Rights  Center  has  Just  pub- 
lished a  comic  book  dealing  with  Juvenile 
rights  in  Ohlo."^  We've  been  told  by  stu- 
dents that  they  like  the  idea,  and  the  process 
of  reducing  legal  definitions  to  pictures  has 
forced  us  to  simplify  our  approach.  Such 
comic  books  could  be  produced  to  explain 
information  from  consumer  law  to  city  gov- 
ernment. 

Since  our  children  spend  many  of  their 
waking  hours  listening  to  finger-popping 
music,  we  have  to  infiltrate  that  medium.  We 
must  find  popular  artists  to  record  messages 
of  student  rights,  ask  them  to  write  songs 
with  subtle  messages  about  self-image  in 
school.  We  must  press  45  rpm  records  and 
LP's  and  get  them  into  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren and  their  parents. 

Attornej's  Edgar  and  Jean  Cahn,  in  their 
Yale  Law  Journal  article,  talk  about  the  rev- 
olutionary use  of  cable  television.  They  write 
that  "a  largely  unexplored  area  for  the 
creation  of  new  'legal'  institutions  is  the 
potential  provided  by  the  mass  media  for 
Infcrming  people  of  their  rights,  bringing 
community  disappoval  to  bear  upon  par- 
ticular actions  or  particular  officials,  and 
gener.'ting  support  for  norms  eliminating 
the  status  of  permlssable  behavior  in  a 
society  where  the  'legal  norms'  on  paper 
may  have  little  reality  or  authority  In  the 
community.  Cable  TV  and  community-owned 
and  operated  radio  stations  in  particular 
have  substantial  potential  for  creating  new 
legitimated  foriuns  for  community  de- 
bate. .  .  ."'"= 

The  new,  awakening  Interest  in  Cable  TV 
must  be  utilized.  Students  should  be  funded 
to  produce  television  shows  and  radio  pro- 
grams that  deal  with  their  own  problems. 
A  proposal  for  a  Cable  TV  program  written 
last  summer  is  an  example  of  how  this  media 
approach  can  work: 

"A  seven  year  old  comes  into  the  Student 
Rights  Center  and  says,  "I'm  tired  of  that 
teacher  yelling  at  me.  Next  time  she  does 
it,  I'm  going  to  tear  her  up." 

"A  Center  staff  member  Instructs  the  child. 
"Listen.  The  next  time  that  teacher  Is  mean 
to  you,  be  cool.  Just  sit  there  In  the  classroom 
and  don't  say  anything  for  20  minutes.  Then, 
when  you  are  completely  calm  and  In  con- 
trol, raise  your  hand.  When  she  calls  on  you, 
tell  her  cooly  and  calmly,  "Mrs.  X,  what  you 
did  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  way  you  talked 
to  me,  has  psychologically  dehumanized  me, 
has  made  me  feel  like  an  animal,  like  a  stu- 
pid animal.  If  that  happens  long  enough,  a 
child  like  me  grows  up  thinking  of  himself 
as  stupid  and  ugly  and  he  can  never  func- 
tion as  a  human  being  again.  So  vmless  you 
refrain  from  treating  me  In  such  a  manner, 
I  may  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  you  to 
the  U.S  District  Court  and  explain  all  this 
to  a  Judge.  And  let  me  remind  you,  Mrs.  X, 
that  there  Is  a  good  possibility  that  I  can 
win  a  $100,000  damage  suit  against  you  If  I 
charge  you  with  psychological  tort."  «» 

Programs  on  what  a  student  can  do  about 
a  counselor  who  won't  help  hlih  prepare  for 
college,  who  gets  an  unfair  suspension,  or 
who  Isn't  learning  what  he  wants  to  learn 
oould  be  produced  on  Cable  TV. 

Inside  the  schools,  education  for  democ- 
racy must  be  demanded.  The  fact  that  schools 
do  not  teach  our  children  the  basic  essen- 
tials of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  while 
giving  them  diplomas  that  are  meaningless. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

must  be  dealt  with.  Beyond  this,  schools 
must  see  that  the  world  is  changing  so  rapid- 
ly that  any  type  of  factual  Information  they 
can  give  a  child  will  be  obsolete  in  a  few 
years. 

"To  survive,  to  f  vert  what  we  have  termed 
future  shock,"  says  Alvin  Toffler,  "the  indi- 
vidual must  become  Infinitely  more  adaptable 
and  capable  than  ever  before  ...  He  must, 
in  other  words,  understand  transcience." '" 
Toffler  tells  us  that  at  the  rate  at  which 
knowledge  Is  growing,  by  the  time  the  child 
born  today  graduates  from  college,  the 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  world  will  be 
four  times  as  great.  By  the  time  that  same 
child  is  50  years  old.  it  wUl  be  32  times  as 
great,  and  97  per  cent  of  everything  known 
In  the  world  wUl  have  been  learned  since  he 
was  bom."» 

"For  education,  the  lesson  is  clear,"  says 
Toffler.  "It's  prime  objective  must  be  to  In- 
crease the  individual's  'cope-ability' — the 
speed  and  economy  with  which  he  can  adapt 
to  continual  change."  "" 

An  oppressed  people  must  educate  its  chil- 
dren to  find  ways  to  combat  oppression. 
Black  people  at  this  point  do  not  need  ex- 
perts in  Shakespenre.  Nor  do  they  need  ex- 
perts In  17th  Century  British  government. 
They  need  artists  and  technicians  who  can 
deal  with  the  problems  facing  their  people. 

Right  now  we  should  be  training  children 
how  to  make  their  own  worlds  more  livable. 
They  should  learn  about  the  legal  redress 
against  slum  landlords.  They  should  learn 
about  taxes  and  how  they  are  levied.  They 
should  learn  consumer  law  and  credit  and 
how  to  protect  themselves  In  the  market- 
place. They  should  learn  about  due  process 
so  that  they  can  protect  themselves  and  their 
parents  from  a  society  that  does  not  look 
kindly  on  them. 

Besides  this,  our  children  must  be  schooled 
in  the  future.  We  must  have  architects  who 
can  plan  low-cost  housing.  We  must  have 
children  who  can  learn  oceanography  and  as- 
sure our  people  a  place  In  submajine  com- 
munities. We  have  seen  from  experience  that 
the  white  establishment  will  leave  its  decay- 
ing cities  to  Black  people  whUe  fieelng  Into 
the   suburbs.   They   will   not   automatically 
out   of   brotherhood   Indulge   In   Integrated 
submarine  communities.  Our  children  must 
be  taught  about  space  flight — so  that  they 
will  not  be  left  on  a  pollution-clogged  earth 
while  whites  hit  the  moon  and  beyond.  Black 
children  must  learn  the  new  medicine  so  that 
their  children  will  not  be  used  as  spare  parts 
when  some  white  man  needs  a  heart.  Our 
children  must  learn  genetics  so  that  the  race 
Is  not  breeded  out  of  existence  when  the  era 
of  test-tube  babies  becomes  a  reality.  Our 
children  must  learn  psychology  so  that  they 
will  not  be  manipulated  back  Into  slavery. 
They  must  learn  about  the  new  advances  of 
media   to   protect   themselves   from   a   new 
kind  of  thought-police — a  society  In  which 
privacy  will  not  be  so  respected. 

Most  of  all,  our  children  must  be  pro- 
tected against  brainwashing,  even  to  our  own 
point  of  view.  The  talent  for  being  brain- 
washed can  turn  against  good  i>eople.  Hitler 
became  popular  In  a  clvUlzed.  educated  so- 
ciety. Our  children  must  have  the  "cope- 
ablllty"  to  sort  out  the  demagogues  from  the 
realists  and  make  real,  positive  choices  about 
their  lives. 

As  Toffler  says:  "Today's  facts  become  to- 
morrow's misinformation.  .  .  .  Schools  must 
therefore  teach  not  merely  data,  but  ways  to 
manipulate  it.  Students  musrt  learn  how  to 
discard  old  Ideas,  how  and  when  to  replace 
them.  They  miiat.  In  short,  learn  how  to 
le&m." '" 


FootncKtes  at  end  of  article. 


EDUCATIONAL  ACCOUNTABUJTT 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  call  for  edu- 
cational accountability. 

The  fashion  makes  the  need  no  lees  great. 
A  doctor  must  take  an  oath  to  preserve  life. 
and  It  Is  possible  to  bring  a  case  against  him 
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If,  through  criminal  negligence,  he  falls  to 
succeed  In  preserving  life.  An  attorney  can 
be  prosecuted  for  breaking  the  law.  But 
teachers  are  poorly  trained  in  colleges  and 
then  let  loose  on  children  with  few  checks 
on  their  behavior — Indeed,  they  are  given 
privileges  we  would  never  afford  doctors  and 
lawyers. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  occasional 
teacher  who  Is  fired  for  misconduct  or  Im- 
morality with  his  students.  I  am  talking 
about  the  teacher  who  receives  the  respect 
of  fellow  teachers  and  yet  falls  to  teach. 

A  student  should  know  more  at  3  pjn. 
than  he  did  at  8  ajn.  that  morning.  A  stu- 
dent should  certainly  know  more  in  June 
than  he  knew  the  previous  September.  A  stu- 
dent should  definitely  know  more  when  he 
graduates  from  high  school  than  when  he 
started.  There  must  be  ways  to  hold  teachers 
and  administrators  accountable  for  student 
performance. 

Attorneys  Edgar  and  Jean  Cahn  suggest 
that  teachers  and  administrators — as  well  as 
other  administrators  of  government  pro- 
grams— ^have  achieved  something  that  should  - 
be  illegal  In  a  democratic  society — sovereign 
immunity : 

"In    the    context    of    education  .  .  .  the 
question  Is  whether  effective  legal  advocacy 
combined    with    an    independent    grievance 
mechanism   within   the   school   system  can 
shield  a  child  from  institutional  practices 
which  have  long  demonstrated  their  capacity 
to  retard,  discourage,  and  destroy  a  child's 
sense  of  confidence  and  his  capacity  to  per- 
form. Thus,  one  formulation  of  the  role  of 
the   law  in  education  might  be   to  protect 
the  presumption  of  educablllty  of  a  child. 
Just  as  In  the  criminal  law.  It  protects  the 
presumption  of  innocence.  In  short,  the  law 
might  no  longer  permit  the  school  system, 
like  a  prosecutor,  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of 
of  guilty  and  a  sentence  of  failure,  retarda- 
tion or  drop-out.  Instead,  the  school  system 
might  be  required  to  bear  the  burden  of 
proof  each  step  of  the  way,  at  each  moment 
it  sits  in  Judgment  of  a  child's  attitude  or 
performance    or   capacity.    In    many,   many 
schools,  the  burden  of  proof  now  rests  with 
the   minority   group   or   low   Income   child. 
It  rests  there  wrongly.  Effective  legal  ad- 
vocacy within  the  school  system  should  have 
the  purpose  of  shifting  that  presumption — 
of  compelling  accountability,  of  forcing  the 
educator    and    the    educational    system    to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  proof  rather  than 
make  the  child  the  scapegoat  for  an  institu- 
tional record  of  failure."  '<* 

The  Cahns  go  on  to  say  that  this  "new 
sovereign  Immunity",  the  Immunity  of  offi- 
cials who  administrate  major  government 
grant  programs,  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
addition  of  a  third  dimension  to  the  rule 
of  law.  The  legal  system  will  have  to  be 
expanded  and  restructured.  There  are  a  few 
scattered  beginnings  in  developing  new  legal 
and  para-legal  institutions,  but  much  more 
Investment  in  experimentation  Is  needed. 
Programs  to  provide  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion, lay  advocates  within  the  school  system, 
special  Juvenile  courts  run  by  Juveniles, 
citizens'  advice  bureaus  modeled  after  those 
in  England,  ombudsmen  offices  where  a  pub- 
lic official  serves  as  watchdog  and  investi- 
gator of  legal  conduct,  are  all  possibilities 
which  may  serve  a  particular  community's 
needs."* 

CRIMINAL  LAW 

The  traditional  attitude  holds  the  child 
accountable  for  his  progress  or  failure.  The 
school's  contribution  to  that  success  or 
failure  should  be  measured,  and  the  ad- 
ministrators responsible  for  failure  held 
accountable. 

The  following  sections  of  the  Ohio  Revised 
Code  have  never  been  used  In  the  way  that 
I  am  proposing  they  be  used.  Most  states 
have  similar  laws  which  have  never  been  ap- 
plied to  educators  and  the  education  system: 

Section  2919.05  of  the  Ohio  Revised  Code, 
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concerning  embezzlement  by  municipal  and 
acbool  ofBcers  says  that  no  member  of  a 
board  of  education  can  "knowingly"  divert. 
Impropriate,  or  apply  funds  raised  by  taxa- 
tion or  otherwise,  to  any  use  or  program 
other  than  that  for  which  said  funds  were 
raised.  .  .  .  Violators  receive  one  to  twenty- 
one  years  In  jail. 

Boards  of  education  receive  public  money 
to  educate  children.  When  chUdren  leave 
the  school  system  after  twelve  years,  un- 
equipped to  hold  a  Job  in  our  society,  haven't 
the  public  monies  been  knowingly  diverted 
"to  any  \ise  or  purpose  other  than  that  for 
which  said  funds  were  raised  .  .  ."? 

Section  2919.05,  concerning  usurpation  of 
office,  says  that  a  person  In  office  or  place 
of  authority  "without  Iselng  lawftOly  au- 
thorized to  do  so"  cannot  "wUlfuUy  oppress 
another  under  pretense  of  acting  In  his 
official  capacity." 

A  teacher  who  "under  pretense  of  acting 
In  his  official  capacity"  forces  a  child  to  con- 
form to  the  teacher's  model  or  be  punished 
is  willfully  oppressing  that  child.  Violators  of 
section  2919.05  can  be  fined  up  to  $300  and 
Imprisoned  up  to  twenty  days  or  both. 

Section  2912.12  stipulates  a  fine  of  up  to 
$200  for  a  "ministerial  officer"  who  wUlfully 
Injures,  defrauds,  or  oppresses  another  per- 
son or  attempts  to  do  so.  Do  boards  of  educa- 
tion defraud  parents  when  they  say  they  are 
educating  children,  and  when  hundreds  of 
clearly  uneducated  children  receive  diplomas 
that  are  meaningless? 

Section  2911.41  provides  a  penalty  of  up  to 
$200  and  twenty  days  in  Jail,  or  both,  for 
advertising  "any  assertion,  representations, 
or  statement  which  is  untrue  or  fraudulent". 
Are  not  boards  of  education  and  educators 
guilty  of  violations  of  this  law?  Is  not  every 
school  tax  levy  campaign  a  violation?  School 
people  advertise  quality  education.  If  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  education  many  children 
receive  in  the  public  schools  is  not  what  Is 
advertised,  then  children  and  parents  are 
being  Induced  by  false  advertising. 

Section  2907.21  covers  larceny  by  trick,  and 
provides  a  penalty  of  one  to  seven  years  in 
Jail.  "No  person  shall  obtain  possession  of,  or 
title  to,  anything  of  value  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  person  from  whom  he  obtained 
It,  provided  he  did  not  Induce  such  consent 
by  false,  or  fraudulent  representation,  pre- 
tense, token,  or  writing." 

School  boards  and  administrators  take 
public  money  with  public  consent.  The  pub- 
lic consent  is  Induced  by  representations 
made  by  administrators  that  children's  edu- 
cation will  improve,  and  the  pretense  that 
children  learn  in  proportion  to  the  dollars 
spent.  These  representations  are  false.  The 
proof  of  their  falsity  la  that  high  school 
diplomas  are  awarded  to  people  who  read  and 
write  at  an  eighth  grade  level  or  worse. 

Section  2903.08  covers  "Tortiutog  or  Ne- 
glecting Children",  and  stlpvilates  that  "no 
person  having  the  control  of  ...  a  child  un- 
der the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  willfully  .  .  . 
torture,  torment,  or  cruelly  or  unlawfully 
p\ml8h  him  .  . ."  Pines  range  from  $10  to  $200 
and  imprisonment  up  to  six  months. 

Excessive  \ise  of  corporal  punishment,  sus- 
pensions for  ridiculous  reasons,  expulsion  for 
ridiculous  reasons,  and  the  harassment  of 
children  who  refuse  to  conform  to  the  sys- 
tem's model  of  a  perfect  student  is  willful 
tortxire  and  torment.  Also,  keeping  a  child 
In  school  seven  hours  a  day,  and  forcing  him 
to  listen  to  a  teacher  who  has  nothing  rele- 
vant to  teach  him  is  cruel  punishment. 

School  counselors  are  among  the  greatest 
violators  of  the  equal  protection  granted  to 
all  people  under  the  U.S.  Constitution.  They 
can  deprive  children  of  this  protection  with 
one  statement:  "You  are  not  smart  enough  to 
go  to  college."  Wben  a  counselor  shoves  a 
child  Into  the  general  course,  he  often  de- 
prives that  student  of  a  good  Job,  good  ho\u- 
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Ing.  good  medical  treatment,  and  a  happy  and 
healthy  life  in  general  because  the  child  Isnt 
prepared  to  do  the  work  that  could  earn  him 
these  things. 

The  use  of  these  laws,  and  others  like 
them,  may  be  a  few  years  away.  But  citizens 
may  have  to  reeort  to  the  criminal  law  and 
\ue  It  In  the  way  proposed  here,  to  force 
constructive  change  in  the  education  of  our 
children. 

tOJUa  TEEM  GOALS 

We  must  take  a  critical  look  at  the  entire 
school  system  in  this  country.  Long  term 
strategies  may  Involve  breaking  the  educa- 
tional monopoly.  Instituting  voucher  sys- 
terms,  and  changing  state  minimiun  stand- 
ards. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  states 
monopoly  on  education  effectively  prevents 
parents  and  students  from  starting  their 
own  schools.  The  problems  of  negative  self- 
image,  "rights"  that  are  Illusory,  and  white- 
controlled  racist  school  systems  could  be 
easUy  dealt  with  a  private  school  where  the 
goal  would  be  to  educate  children,  not  to 
incarcerate  them  until  they  reach  the  ages 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen.  The  goal  of  "account- 
ability" becomes  simple  when  a  committee 
of  parents  and  students  hires  and  fires  teach- 
ers and  administrators.  If  all  the  money  al- 
ready spent  or  to  be  spent  on  desegregation 
lawsuits,  all  the  money  the  school  boards 
pay  for  buses  and  trtmsportatlon.  all  the 
money  the  federal  government  spends  for 
compensatory  education  and  desegregation 
workshops  were  given  directly  to  parents 
and/or  communities  to  set  up  such  schools, 
the  problems  Black  children  have  in  getting 
an  education  would  be  lessened.  Such  a 
school  need  not  be  for  Blacks  only.  It  could 
be  open  for  white  parents  and  students  who 
want  to  get  a  humanistic,  realistic,  useful 
education. 

COMMTTNTrT    CONTROt.   VS.    DECENTRALIZATION 

Two  Black  educators,  Barbara  Slzemore 
and  Keimeth  Haskins,  testified  before  the 
Mondale  committee  last  summer  about  com- 
munity control  of  schools.  Their  statements 
emphasize  many  of  the  problems  In  attain- 
ing community  control.  Mrs.  Slzemore,  af- 
filiated with  the  Woodlawn  Community  Ex- 
perimental Schools  District  Project,  stated 
that  the  project  operated  under  a  tripartite 
arrangement  with  three  Institutions,  the 
Woodlawn  Organization,  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Boctfd  of  Education. 
"Under  community  control,"  Mrs.  Slzemore 
states,  "the  Woodlawn  Community  Board 
would  have  made  policy  for  the  District,  con- 
trolled finance  and  teacher  hiring  and  firing 
and  would  have  been  completely  composed 
and  representative  of  the  entire  community. 
However,  under  Title  II  Program  and  Its 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education,  the  Woodlawn 
Commimlty  Board  was  only  a  recommending 
body,  for  the  former  held  approval  veto  pow- 
ers. The  WCB  was  a  decentralized  body,  not 
one  of  community  control.""" 

She  goes  on  to  state  that,  "Although  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  never  exercised 
Its  veto  powers,  middle  management  and  the 
city  civil  service  commission  managed  to  veto 
often.  Line  staff  ambiguities  provided  the 
school  principals  with  avoidance  routes  for 
the  delivery  of  their  services  and  complicated 
the  model  also."  "* 

Kenneth  Haskins.  formerly  affiliated  with 
the  Morgan  School  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
stated  that  In  the  establishment  of  so-called 
"community  control"  certain  powers  were 
almost  always  held  In  the  bands  of  the 
white  power  structure."* 

He  noted  that  community  boards  were 
given  few  funds  to  develop  staffs  and  con- 
sultants, "...  In  no  Instance  was  power  given 
directly  to  the  community,"  he  states.  In  the 
case  of  Morgan  School,  Haskins  says,  Antloch 
College  was  given  virtual  control  of  the 
school  In  terms  of  stafflng,  currtculvmi,  fiscal 
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responsibility,  ou<.8lde  resources,  and  physi- 
cal plant.  Although  he  states  that  the  treat- 
ment given  under  the  auspices  of  the  college 
may  have  been  better,  the  situation  wasn't 
strict  community  control. 

Both  Slzemore  and  Haskins  went  on  to 
show  that,  through  the  work  of  parent  groups 
and  continual  pressure,  both  accomplished 
gains  in  conununity  control.  The  Woodlawn 
Experimental  School  Project  and  the  Mor- 
gan School  managed  to  change  In  the  direc- 
tion that  parents  wished  it  to  change — and 
as  such  community  control  was  Increased. 
But  both  Slzemore  and  Haskins  seem  to 
be  making  the  point  that  white-dominated 
education  is  not  going  to  automatically  let 
Black  people  control  their  schools  In  the 
areas  that  desperately  need  community  con- 
trol—curriculum, staffing,  finance. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  kind  of  voucher 
system  for  education  could  go  a  long  way 
to  pushing  the  balance  of  power  back  Into 
the  community  where  It  belongs.  Although 
middle  class  white  communities  have  always 
controlled  their  schools,  a  conspiracy  of  fi- 
nances, state  minimum  standards  and  the 
necessity  of  credentlalization  has  kept  Black 
communities  from  organizing  schools  under 
their  own  control. 

If  the  government  were  to  make  per  pupil 
grants  directly  to  parents  in  the  form  of 
vouchers  which  could  be  converted  Into  pay- 
ments to  schools  of  the  parents'  choice,  com- 
munity control  would  be  assured. 

Communities  under  this  system  could  band 
together  and  fund  their  own  schools,  hire 
their  own  teachers,  administrators  and  con- 
sultants. Since  the  communities  would  con- 
trol the  schools,  parents  would  have  a  hand 
In  selecting  and  reviewing  teachers,  and 
educational  accountability  would  be  assured. 
In  the  use  of  a  voucher  system,  the  monop- 
oly of  setting  minimum  standards  that  the 
state  holds  would  have  to  be  lessened.  The 
state  at  this  point  can  stipulate  how  many 
days  a  child  has  to  go  to  school,  how  many 
hours  he  must  sit  in  class  to  be  educated. 
There  must  be  a  shift,  as  Paul  Diamond,  staff 
attorney  for  the  Harvard  Center  on  Law  and 
Education  puts  It,  from  minimum  standards 
which  measure  input  to  minimum  stand- 
ards which  measure  output."^  Schools,  to  be 
accredited  should  be  studied  on  the  basis  of 
their  results,  not  their  attempts. 

If  a  beautiful  school  plant,  expensive  ma- 
terials, and  highly  paid  teachers  do  not  have 
the  effect  of  teaching  children  how  to  read 
and  write  properly,  they  should  lose  their 
accreditation.  The  dominant  factor  in  rating 
schools  should  be  student  performance- 
adding  another  check  to  the  powers  of  teach- 
ers and  administrators. 

Other  favorable  side  effects  to  a  voucher 
system  of  education  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  competition  In  the  present  school 
system.  If  a  system  of  vouchers  for  educa- 
tion were  to  be  instituted,  many  parents 
might  still  elect  to  send  their  children  to  the 
public  education  system.  But  the  opportunity 
to  set  up  alternative  schools  which  would  re- 
quire only  the  amoimt  of  money  guaranteed 
by  the  vouchers  could  effectively  pressure 
the  public  schools  to  upgrade  their  stand- 
ards, serving  as  a  check  on  the  monopoly 
of  education  that  now  exists. 

Unfavorable  side  effects  to  a  voucher  sys- 
tem for  education  could  be  the  fonnatlon  of 
exclusive  groups  to  educate  their  own  chil- 
dren and  exclude  other  children.  Such  a  side 
effect  could  be  overcome  if  the  schools 
formed  by  integrated  communities  were  ef- 
fective. At  present  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  school 
which  has  a  waiting  list  is  Patterson  Cooper- 
ative High  School,  which  Is  sitiiated  down- 
town and  Is  integrated.  The  reason  that  par- 
ents are  willing  to  have  their  chUdren  bused 
Into  an  integrated  setting  is  that  Patterson 
is  a  good  school. 

Catholic  parents  have  had  their  children 
take  public  transportation  to  high  schools 
situated  In  rundown  neighborhoods  because 
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the  schools  provided  what  they  wanted  their 
^Udren  to  have-rellgious-oriented  educa- 
St^  often,  reaction  against  busing  has 
Swtrarily  been  termed  racist.  Yet  tlie  real 
«ason  though  It  may  have  raoUt  overtones 
n^not   be    overt   racism.   We    fl^l   that 
^ugh  years  of  whlte-domlnaUon  of  ghetto 
Sis.    these     schools    tradittonaUy    h«i 
Z^t  materials,   more  dangerous  physical 
Es.  poorer  teachers.  A  white  parent    or 
SSe  ^  Black  parent  for  that  matt^. 
Sow  not  want  his  chUd  bused  to  an  inferior 
i^l  He  may  be  refiectlng  the  racism  that 
^  dominated  the  school  system  for  so  long. 
Sut  he  may  not  really  be  a'f »  ^^^^^^  ^ 
^Udren  sit  next  to  poor  Black  cl^l*"^  .^ 
mst  does  not  want  them  to  go  to  InleriOT 
i^ools,  inferior  schools  caused,  of  course,  by 

'?Mo"am!^' educators  see  another  adverse 
effect  of  the  voucher  system.  They  believe 
S^  given  true  community  control,  parents 
would  take  a  reactionary  course  and  that 
drug  education,  sex  education,  and  certain 
Sutlcal  ideas  would  be  banned.  T^ey  fear 
the  masses  controUlng  education.  Some  of 
Selr^^may  be  well-founded.  But  It  must 
S%ln?ed  oui  that  given  the  many  innova- 
ttoDSot  pubUc  schooU  in  recent  times  the 
sS>lsa?^  still  faumg  to  educate  chUdren. 
S«^uperlntendent  of  Dayton  f^bllc  Sch^ls 
Xiltt^  at  a  staff  meeting  last  May  that 
SStTper  cent  of  Dayton  School  ChUdren 
could  not  read  up  to  grade  level.         .  „^  .  ,„ 

Parents  may,  In  fact,  revert  to  teaching 
the  Three  R's  exclusively  U  given  the  power. 
But  It  is  up  to  sincere  educators  and  others 
concerned  with  real  community  control  to 
be  ready  to  accept  the  will  of  the  people. 

Paulo  Freire  writes: 

•The  man  who  proclaims  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberation  yet  Is  unable  to  enter 
into  communion  with  the  people  whom  he 
continues  to  regard  as  totally  Ignorant,  is 
grievously  self-deceived."  "• 

CONCLUSION 

Methods  of  change  for  the  public  school 
svstem  and  In  education  for  Blacks  niay  be 
debated  frequently.  The  only  facts  that  can- 
not be  debated  are  that  schools  must  change, 
that  student  rights  must  be  protected,  and 
that  education  for  Blacks  must  be  com- 
pletely   overhauled,    not    merely    tinkered 

In  the  long  and  difficult  road  ahead.  Black 
people  trying  to  effect  change  must  not  l«»e 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  must  listen  to 
the  people  when  trying  to  decide  a  course 
of  action. 

No  program  for  change  and  liberation  can 
be  successful,  truly  successful.  In  making 
equality  and  democracy  a  reality  unless  the 
people  are  Involved  from  the  beginning.  As 
Prelre  puts  it,  a  revolutionary  movement 
cannot  be  started  from  the  top  by  those  In 
power  and  then  presented  to  the  people  for 
their  approval.  It  must  come  from  them 
and  they  must  be  part  of  It  all  the  way."^ 

Prelre  goes  on  to  say,  "A  real  humanist 
can  be  identified  more  by  his  trust  of  the 
people,  which  engages  him  in  their  struggle, 
than  by  a  thousand  actions  in  their  favor 
without  that  trust."  >" 

We  must  trust  each  other.  In  the  end,  the 
oppressed  will  save  themselves  and  their  op- 
pressors. The  chUdren  wUl  lead  the  way. 
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for  Law  and  Education  and  particularly  Ms. 
Marian  Wright  Edelman,  Director.  The  cita- 
tions to  cases  in  this  section  of  tbe  paper 
were  gathered  from  pubUcatlons  and  legal 
briefs  of  the  Center. 
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»  Ohio  Constitution,  Article  VI,  Sec.  2. 

a  Supra,  Article  VI,  Sec.  3. 

wpor  example,  see  Chapter  33.  Ohio  Re- 
visedCode. 

iiHoosier  vs.  Evans,  314  T.  Supp.  316,  319 
(D  St.  Croix,  1970);  Ordway  v.  Hargravet, 
323  P  Supp.  1155,  1158  (D.  Mass.  1971);  Hob- 
son  I,  269  P.  Supp.  401.  507  (D.  D.C.  1967); 
Hatfield  V.  Van  Dusartz.  40  U.8Jt-.W.  2228  (D. 
Minn  1971):  Rodriguez  v.  San  Antonto  In- 
dependent School  District,  40  U.S1..W.  2398 
(W  D  Tex  1971);  Zavilla  et.  al.  v.  Masses, 
Colo.'sup.)  147  P  2d  823  (1944);  Woody  v. 
Burnt  Fla.  188  So.  2d  56  (1966);  Manjares  v. 
Newton,  (Cal.  Sup.)  411  P  2d  901  (1966); 
State  V.  Ganss,  168  Ohio  St.  174  (1958);  Ser- 
rano  v.  PHest,  5  Cal.  3d  684  ( 1971 ) . 

"  347  U.S.  483.  49C,  74  S.  Ct.  686.  691  (1954) . 

<"  Procedxiral  due  process  generaUy  Includes 
the  foUowlng  elements:  notice  of  charges  In 
time  to  prepare  a  defense;  the  right  to  call 
witnesses,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  and  to 
cross-examine  them;  and  the  right  to  have 
the  case  heard  by  an  impartial  tribune  J. 
Criminal  due  process  requires  more;  here  we 
are  concerned  with  administrative  due 
process.  _^    _.  , 

!B  For  example,  see  Section  3313.66,  Ohio 

Revised  Code. 
ao  Supra. 

«»  Owensby  v.  Board  of  Education,  et.  al.. 
No.  72-228,  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Mont- 
gomery County.  Ohio. 

•1  Complaint  In  Owensby.  supra. 
"  Dixon  V.  Alabama  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  294  P  2d  150  (5th  Cir.  1961);  Woods  v. 
Wright.  S34  P.  2d  369  (5th  cer.  1964) ;  Esteban 
V  Central  Missouri  State  College.  277  P.  Supp. 
649   (W.D.  Mo.  1967);   Vought  v.  Van  Buren 
Public  Schools.  306  P.  Supp.  1388  (E.  D.  Mich. 
1969);     Sullivan     v.    Houston    Independent 
School  District,  307  P.  Supp.  1328  (S.D.  Tex. 
1969);    Tibbs  v.  Board  of  Education,  276  A. 
2d  165  (Sup.  Ct.App.Dlv.N.J.  1971). 
«  Nat  Hentoff.  ACLU  News,  November.  1971. 
"  Sec.  3319.41,  Ohio  Revised  Code. 
«  HoUlngshead,  Elmstown's  Youth. 
*»  State  V.  Lutz,  113  N.E.  2d  757  (C.P.  Ohio 
1965)  sete  forth  what  must  be  proven  to  find 
a  teacher  guUty  of  assault  and  battery  on  a 
student.  ( I )  There  is  a  presumption  of  a  good 
faith  and  correctness  of  action  on  the  teach- 
er's side.  (2)   A  teacher  is  not  liable  for  an 
error  in  Judgment.  (3)  Mere  excessive  punish- 
ment by  the  teacher  is  not  a  crime  unless  It 
produces  or  threatens  lasting  injury,  or  un- 
less the  State  shows  that  it  was  administered 
with  malice,  express  or  Unplied,  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  (4)  A  teacher  has  all  the  pro- 
tection of  the  presumption  of  Innocence. 

«  Sims  V.  Board  of  Education.  329  P.  Supp. 
678  (D.C.  N.M.  1971). 

*»  Murphy  v.  Kerrigan.  Civil  No.  69-1174- 
W  (D.  Mass.  1969). 

"  N  J.  Stat.  Annot  18A:6-1. 
"Baechie,  Thos.  J.,  "Corporal  Punishment 
in  the  Schools:  An  Infringement  on  Con- 
stitutional Freedoms,"  20  CUve.  St  f..  B. 
560  570  (1971).  The  four  cities  are  PhUadel- 
phla,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago. 
n393U.S.  603  (1969). 

"Student   Rights   Center   files   "Reaction 
to  Phil  Donahue  Show  Appearance." 

t»  In  re  Dunn,  No.  3918,  Court  of  Appeals, 
Second  AppeUate  District  of  Ohio,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ohio.  ..n«„., 
•*  Edgar  S.  and  Jean  Camper  Cahn,  Power 
to  the  People  or  the  Profession ?-^The  Public 
interest  in  Public  Interst  Law,"  The  Yale 
Law  Journal:  (May,  1970) .  p.  1008. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  1008-9. 

-  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second^ 
Education  Act  of  1965.  P.L.  89-10.  now  30 
UJ8.C.  241(9)  etseq. 

"  20  U.S.C.  241a. 

M  Murphy.  Jerome  T..  "Bureaucratic  Poli- 
tics and  Poverty  Politics."  Inequality  in  Ed- 
ucation, Number  Six.  Center  for  Law  and 
Education.  Cambridge,  1970.  „,„_,„♦ 

•  "U.SO.E.  Seeks  Recovery  of  Misspent 
Title  I  Funds,"  Inequality  tn  Education. 
Number  10.  Center  foe  Law  and  Education, 
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Cambridge,  1971;  Julius  Hobson,  The  Damned 
Children,  August,  1970.  Parent  Power  and 
Title  I  NSEA,  National  Urban  League,  New 
York,  N.Y..  1971;  Title  I  of  ESEA,  Is  it  Help- 
ing Poor  Children?  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y.,  1970; 
Making  Title  1  Work  for  Your  Children,  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,  1971. 
«>349  U.S.  294  (1955). 
«402  U.S.  1  (1971). 

•*  Prepared  statement  of  Barbara  Slzemore, 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Hearings, 
Part  13.  p.  5850. 

"  Author's  statement  to  Mondale  Commit- 
tee, Hearings,  pp.  5967-5969;  also  Ken  Has- 
klns'  testimony.  Hearings,  p.  5887. 

"Statement  of  Dr.  Bernard  Watson,  Hear- 
ings, p.  5915. 

»  Hearings,  p.  5850. 
"Hearings,  p.  5849. 

"  Chapter  3313.  Ohio  Revised  Code  (OJl.C.) . 
««  Sec.  3313.60,  OJl.C. 
•Sec.  3313.48.  O.R.C. 
"  Sec.  3313.48.  3313.64,  O.R.C. 
"  Sec.  3313.642.  O.R.C. 
"See.  3321.20,  O.R.C. 
"  Sec.  3321.20,  O.R.C. 
"Sec.  3321.38,  O.R.C. 
n  Sec.  3319.22,  O.R.C. 
"Sec.  3319.23,  O.R.C. 
"  Sec.  3319.16,  OJI.C. 
"Sec.  3301.07,  OJl.C. 

"Standard     EDft-401-02      (E)      Minimum 
Standards  for  Ohio  Elementary  Schools. 
"Ibid.,  Standard  ED6-401-09  (J). 
«  Article  VI,  Section  2,  Ohio  Constitution. 
"Ibid. 

•»  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  P.  L.  89-10. 

"Minutes,    Dayton    Board    of    Education 
Meeting,  March  3.  1972. 
"^  96  Cal.  Rptr.  601  ( 1971 ) . 
>*  Committee  Report,  The  Lawyer's  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  January, 
1972,  Report  No.  7. 

"^  Phyllis  Myers.  "SceoTid  Thoughts  on  the 
Serrano  Case,"  City,  (Winter,  1971),  p.  38. 

**  The  Ohio  Education  Association  et  al.  v. 
GUligan,  Governor,  et  al.,  filed  December, 
1971  in  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio. 

»  Nathan  Wright,  Jr.,  Let's  Work  Together 
(New  York:  Hawthorne  Books,  Inc.,  1968)  — 
Speech,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  1967. 

•"  A  number  of  these  strategies  were  orig- 
inally presented  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Education  Opportunity,  August  6, 
1971,  and  recorded  In  the  hearings  cited. 
They  were  summarized  In  "Can  They  Do 
These  Things  To  Us?  A  Program  for  School 
Reform."  a  special  section  in  Rap  Magazine, 
(November.  1971). 

»'  Carol  Towamlcky.  "Respect  Each  Other, 
Be  Real  Nice"  a  special  section  In  Rap  Maga- 
zine (January,  1972). 
"Ibid. 

"  Arthur  E.  Thomas  and  Ruth  W.  Burgln, 
An  Evaluation  of  the  Dayton  Experience, 
Institute  for  Research  and  Development  In 
Urban  Areas.  1971. 

••A  brilliant  study  of  the  possibility  of 
genocide  In  this  country  is  The  Choice,  by 
Samuel  Yette.  New  York,  1971. 

»  Dan  Oerlnger,  edit..  "3  nights  In  Dayton", 
a  special  section  In  Rap,  (October,  1971). 

""Ron  Goldwyn.  "Judgment  by  Their 
Peers",  Journal  Herald,  (Dayton,  Ohio, 
March  1.  1972).  p.  27. 

"•  Margaret  Mead.  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 
»■'  Speech,  Career  Opportunities  Conference, 
Office  of  Education,  Denver,  Colorado,  June, 
1968. 

«•  Hearings,  p.  5867. 

'"Arthur  E.  Thomas.  "Of  Scapegoats  and 
Other  Healthy  Animals." 

""  Center  for  the  Study  of  Student  Citizen- 
ship. Rights,  and  Responsibilities,  "Juvenile 
Rights  m  Ohio",  a  special  section  of  Rap 
Magazine,   (March,  1972). 

i»  Edgar  S.  and  Jean  Camper  Cahn,  op  cit., 
p.  1018. 
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>«•  "Can  They  Do  These  Things  To  Us?" 

i^Alvln  Toffler.  Future  Shock,  (New  York: 
Random  House,  1970) ,  p.  35. 

i«  Ibid.,  pp.  157-158. 

i*"  Ibid.,  p.  402. 

i"  Ibid.,  p.  414. 

iM  Edgar  S.  and  Jean  Camper  Cahn,  op.  cit., 
pp.  1020-1. 

•"•/bid.,  p.  1019. 

""  Slzemore.  Hearings,  p.  5852. 

"1  Ibid.,  p.  5854. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  5869-70. 

"»  Student  Board  of  Inquiry  in  High  School 
Curriculum.  March  1,  1972. 

"*  Prelre.  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 

"=  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

"« Ibid.,  p.  47. 

The  research  reported  herein  was  per- 
formed pursuant  to  grants  from  the  OflSce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Washington,  D.C. 
20506.  The  opinions  expressed  herein  are 
those  of  the  author  and  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  representing  the  opinions  or  policy 
of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 
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COMPENSATING    AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENT  VICTIMS 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 


OF   GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  that,  when  en- 
acted, will  provide  the  Nation's  Capital 
with  the  most  comprehensive  and  hu- 
mane system  in  the  United  States  for 
compensating  automobile  accident  vic- 
tims. 

I  believe  that  my  bill,  entitled  "the 
District  of  Columbia  No-Fault  Automo- 
bile Insurance  Act,"  incorp>orate  the  best 
features  of  all  proposals  aimed  at  serious 
reform  of  the  existing  automobile  liabil- 
ity and  insurance  system,  and  thus  can 
serve  as  the  model  for  auto  accident 
reparations  reform  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that 
the  system  through  which  we  now  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  benefits  to  per- 
sons injured  in  auto  accidents  needs 
drastic  and  thorough  overhaul.  After  in- 
tensive study  and  consultation,  I  have 
concluded  that  only  a  first-party,  no- 
fault  insurance  system  will  provide  the 
users  of  the  District's  streets  and  high- 
ways with  prompt,  certain  and  complete 
comjiensation  for  their  auto  accident 
losses. 

I  have  also  long  believed  that  it  is  the 
States,  not  the  Federal  Government, 
which  should  undertake  reform  of  the 
auto  accident  reparations  system.  It  is 
the  States  that  regulate  the  insurance 
carriers  whose  policies  undergird  the 
present  system,  and  it  is  the  States  whose 
legislatures  have  established  the  rules  of 
law  governing  compensation  of  accident 
victims.  The  Congress  should  not,  in  the 
absence  of  willful  failure  by  the  States 
to  meet  their  responsibilities,  deprive  the 
States  of  their  traditional  prerogatives  in 
the  auto  accident  reparations  field. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
is  consistent  with  my  firm  commitment  to 
meaningful  reform  of  the  auto  accident 
reparations  system  at  the  State  level. 
This  Congress  Is  the  plenary  legislative 
body  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  jur- 


isdiction we  routinely  define  as  a  "State" 
in  our  acts.  By  enacting  extensive  no- 
fault  reform  for  the  District,  we  can 
make  our  commitment  to  a  truly  Federal 
system  meaningful.  We  can  hold  out  the 
District's  law  as  evidence  of  our  desire 
to  have  equally  efifectlve  reforms  enacted 
by  the  States. 

My  bill  Is  also  consistent  with  the 
views  of  the  present  administration  that 
regulation  and  reform  of  our  automobile 
Insurance  system  should  remain  with 
the  States,  and  that  reform  should  be 
substantial.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Insurance  Rates  and  Regula- 
tion on  March  1,  1972,  Federal  Insurance 
Administrator  George  K.  Bernstein  con- 
cisely stated  the  extent  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  reform: 

This  Administration  speclflcally  acknowl- 
edges the  desirability  of  a  comprehensive, 
compulsory  system  providing  first  party 
benefits  for  medical,  hospital,  and  rehabili- 
tation expenses  to  the  fullest  practical  de- 
gree and  mandatory  first  party  benefits  for 
wage  losses  and  lost  services  subject  only  to 
reasonable  limitations,  with  provision  for 
Insured  to  cover  excess  losses  on  a  no-fault 
basis  at  their  option.  Further,  we  acknowl- 
edge the  desirability  and  necessity  to  pro- 
scribe tort  actions  for  economic  loss  to  the 
full  extent  of  no-fault  benefits  provided  and 
for  non-economic  losses  except  In  cases  of 
truly  serious  injury  as  measured  by  perma- 
nent impairment  or  disfigurement  or  a  rea- 
sonably high  threshold  of  economic  loss. 

My  bill  meets  every  one  of  these  cri- 
teria, and  for  this  reason  I  believe  it  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  legislatures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  particularly  those 
who  share  my  views  about  the  importance 
of  the  States  in  our  federal  system,  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  legis- 
lation. Its  passage,  and  the  passage  of 
equally  strong  legislation  in  the  States, 
is  essential  to  precluding  the  enactment 
of  a  single  national  no-fault  law  binding 
upon  all  the  States.  Let  me  quote  Mr. 
Bernstein's  New  York  testimony  again: 

The  hesitant  progress  of  no-fault  pro- 
posals in  New  York  State  is.  unfortunately, 
t3rpical  of  the  national  experience.  .  .  . 

Tlie  no-fault  principle  has  been  endorsed 
by  virtually  every  respected  expert  In  the 
field  of  Insurance,  and  preliminary  experience 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
particularly  encouraging.  It  is  indefensible 
to  hide  behind  the  lack  of  more  extensive 
practical  experience  as  an  excuse  for  legis- 
lative Inaction.  .  .  . 

If  special  Interests  succeed  in  defeating 
meaningful  no-fault  legislation  in  States 
like  New  York,  and  if  the  States  thereby 
prove  incapable  of  protecting  the  consumer. 
Federal  no-fault  legislation,  which  will  in- 
evitably result,  may  be  but  the  forerunner 
of  more  massive  inroads  on  State  preroga- 
tives. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance, 1  am  acutely  aware  of  the  pres- 
sures being  exerted  for  total  Federal  pre- 
emption of  State  regulation  and  reform 
of  the  automobile  insurance  system.  As 
an  acknowledged  opponent  of  preemptive 
legislation  pending  in  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
question  is  no  longer  whether  there  will 
be  no-fault  auto  Insurance  reform,  but 
only  whether  that  reform  will  come  about 
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at  the  hands  of  the  States  or  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

If,  In  our  role  as  the  District's  legis- 
lature, we  do  not  enact  no-fault  reform 
for  the  Nation's  Capital,  we  will  furnish 
potent  ammimition  to  those  who  would 
prejudge  the  States  and  thereby  re- 
nounce the  values  of  federalism. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  enact  mean- 
ingful reform  for  the  District,  we  will 
provide  needed  Impetus  to  the  progress 
of  auto  accident  reparations  reform  in 
the  States  and  forestall  the  precipitate 
enactment  of  a  national  no-fault  law. 
Because  of  the  Impact  our  action  will 
have,  we  must  take  care  that  the  District 
legislation  meets  the  highest  standards 
of  auto  accident  reparations  reform.  I 
have  drafted  my  legislation  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

My  bill  essentially  creates  a  system 
that  will  compensate  every  victim  of 
every  auto  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for:  First,  all  medical,  hospital, 
and  rehabilitation  costs — from  the  first 
dollar  to  the  last;  second,  wage  loss  of 
up  to  $1,500  a  manth  for  3  years — more 
wage  loss  protection  can  be  purchased 
as  an  optional  coverage;  third,  the  cost 
of  services  to  replace  those  that  would 
have  been  performed  by  injured  house- 
wives, up  to  $600  a  month  for  3  years; 
fourth,  death  benefits  of  up  to  $54,000  for 
the  families  of  wage  earners  killed  in 
auto  accidents;  fifth,  service  replace- 
ment benefits  of  up  to  $600  a  month  for 
the  families  of  those  killed  in  auto  acci- 
dents; and,  sixth,  damage  to  motor  ve- 
hicles, with  any  deductible  the  policy- 
holder chooses. 

These  benefits  will  be  payable  without 
regard  to  who  was  "at  fault"  in  the  acci- 
dent, and  they  must  be  paid  within  30 
days  of  notice  to  the  insurer  that  the 
losses  have  occurred. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  its  geographic  loca- 
tion, the  heavy  use  of  its  streets  and 
highways  by  out-of-State  commuters 
and  tourists,  and  its  current  high  num- 
ber of  uninsured  motorists,  my  bill  re- 
quires that  every  vehicle  using  the  Dis- 
trict's streets  and  highways  carry  in- 
surance providing  at  the  very  least  the 
benefits  described  above.  Only  in  this 
fashion  will  all  accident  victims  be  as- 
sured of  adequate  compensation  for  their 
losses. 

My  bill  also  eliminates,  in  cases  where 
losses  do  not  exceed  the  Insurance  bene- 
fits available,  all  actions  in  tort  arising 
out  of  auto  accidents  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  And  when  losses  do  exceed  in- 
surance benefits,  only  those  persons  sus- 
taining serious  Injury  will  be  eligible  to 
recover  losses  other  than  their  economic 
losses. 

These  restrictions  of  the  tort  remedy 
and  of  what  is  now  called  "pain  and 
suffering"  or  "general  damages"  are  es- 
sential to  a  rational  and  efiacient  auto 
accident  reparations  system.  Under  to- 
day's lawsuit  system,  fully  55  percent  of 
auto  accident  victims  killed  or  seriously 
injured  receive  absolutely  nothing — no 
medical  expenses,  no  hospital  expenses, 
no  lost  wages,  and  certainly  no  damages 
for  pain  and  suffering.  Even  the  seriously 
Injured  victims  who  do  recover  under  the 
tort  system  are  grossly  undercompen- 
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sated — those  with  economic  loss  of  more 
than  $25,000  recover  on  the  average  only 
one-third  that  amount,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Meanwhile,  those  victims  with  little 
economic  loss  and  no  permanent  Injury, 
and  who  are  eligible  for  tort  recovery, 
receive,  on  the  average,  2V2  to  AV2  times 
their  actual  economic  loss. 

To  my  mind,  a  system  that  leaves  more 
than  half  of  all  accident  victims  with 
nothing,  and  overcompensates  those  with 
minor  loss  while  undercompensating  the 
seriously  injured,  is  indefensible  on  its 
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It  is  even  more  Indefensible  when  Its 
cost  is  analyzed.  Only  44  cents  of  the 
automobile  liability  Insurance  premium 
dollar  is  ever  paid  out  in  benefits.  Of 
this  amount,  8  cents  duplicates  other 
payment,  and  211/2  cents  compensates 
for  "pain  and  suflfering,"  leaving  only 
14 1/2  cents  to  cover  otherwise  uncompen- 
sated economic  loss. 

The  other  56  cents  goes  to  the  sys- 
tem's middlemen— the  insurance  com- 
panies and  their  armies  of  adjusters  and 
investigators,  and  to  the  lawyers  who  sue 
and  argue  over  who's  to  blame  for  the 
accident.  The  lawyers  alone  eat  up  25 
cents,  while  other  faultfinding  person- 
nel consume  another  5  cents. 

The  only  way  to  make  sense  out  of  this 
mess  is  to  first,  eliminate  faultfinding 
as  a  basis  for  most  compensation,  and 
second,  restrict  pain  and  suffering 
awards  to  those  who  truly  deserve  them. 
By  taking  the  great  majority  of  the  Dis- 
trict's 50,000  accident  cases  out  of  the 
tort  system,  we  can  channel  the  re- 
sources saved  thereby  into  benefits  for 
all  accident  victims.  By  limiting  pain  and 
suffering  awards  to  the  truly  serious 
cases,  we  can  save  enough  additional 
money  to  cut  auto  liability  insurance 
rates  in  the  District  by  18  percent  im- 
mediately. 

Indeed,  my  bill  requires  insurance 
comoanies  to  provide  this  rate  reduction, 
so  that  the  benefits  of  no-fault  can  be 
realized  immediately  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  policyholders.  Furthermore,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  out-of-State 
drivers  will  be  free  from  tort  liability  in 
most  cases  when  they  drive  in  the  Dis- 
trict, my  bill  calls  for  consultation  be- 
tween District  officials  and  those  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  to  assure  that 
any  savings  for  motorists  living  near  the 
District  are  passed  on  to  them  In  the 
form  of  rate  reductions. 

Because  the  insurance  imder  my  bill 
is  compulsory,  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that 
insurers  provide  it  to  all  licensed  drivers 
willing  to  pay  the  premium,  and  that 
they  keep  it  in  force  unless  the  insured 
loses  his  Ucense,  fails  to  pay  the  pre- 
mium, or  Is  found  to  have  used  fraud 
in  procuring  the  policy.  My  bill  makes 
these  consumer  safeguards  explicit. 

To  assure  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible that  all  drivers  using  the  District's 
streets  and  highways  have  the  required 
coverage,  my  bill  makes  failure  to  pos- 
sess it  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  up  to  $1,000.  It  further  provides 
that  any  policy  of  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance purporting  to  provide  bodily  in- 
jury coverage  while  the  Insured  motor 
vehicle  Is  operated  In  the  District  shall 
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be  deemed  to  provide  benefits  which  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  the  bill,  and 
that  no  Insurer  may  write  auto  Insur- 
ance in  the  District  unless  the  policies 
it  writes  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
provide  the  protection  required  by  Dis- 
trict law. 

As  things  now  stand  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  imder  our  antiquated  tort 
law,  every  visitor  who  comes  here  risks 
being  involved  In  an  accident  with  one 
of  the  District's  estimated  80,000  unin- 
sured motorists  and  receiving  no  com- 
pensation for  his  loss.  Under  my  bill,  he 
will  be  protected  by  his  own  insurer,  and 
any  motorist  who  chooses  to  remain  im- 
Insured  denies  compensation  only  to  him- 
self. Those  riding  with  him  will  usually 
have  recourse  to  an  assigned  claims  facil- 
ity provided  for  in  my  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  District 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health,  Welfare, 
Housing  and  Youth  Affairs,  I  hope  to 
schedule  hearings  on  this  measure  In 
the  near  future.  My  goal  Is  to  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Business,  Commerce  and  Judiciary, 
whose  distinguished  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III,  has  spon- 
sored legislation  similar  to  my  own.  In 
order  that  our  respective  committees  can 
report  at  the  earliest  possible  date  bills 
as  identical  as  practicable,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  need  for  a  protracted  conference 
after  the  respective  Houses  have  passed 
the  measures. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  support  ex- 
pressed for  Senator  Stevenson's  measure 
(S.  2322)  during  his  subcommittee's 
hearings  last  September,  I  feel  confident 
that  we  can  move  quickly  toward  enact- 
ment of  the  Nation's  finest  no-fault  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  include  a  fact  sheet  stimmarizing  the 
salient  features  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia No-Fault  Automobile  Insurance  Act 
to  my  remarks,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  their  close  attention : 

Fact  Sheet  on  Disteict  of  Columbia 
No-Fault  Automobile  Insurance  Act 
Coverage.  The  Act  requires  each  motor  ve- 
hicle using  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  each  motor  vehicle 
registered  in  the  District  of  Columbia  wher- 
ever operated  to  have  the  following  coverage: 
Bodily  injury:  first  party,  no-fault  cover- 
age for  the  driver  and  passengers  of  all  In- 
sured motor  vehicles  for  accidents  occurring 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  District- 
registered  vehicles  for  accidents  occurring 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
and  for  pedestrians  injured  by  an  insured 
motor  vehicle  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Section  5(a)) 

The  required  first  party  coverage  compen- 
sates the  victims  for  accrued  net  loss  In- 
cluding all  medical  and  rehabilitation  ex- 
penses, burial  expenses,  lost  earnings  up  to 
$1500  per  month  for  up  to  36  months,  re- 
placement serAices  expenses  of  up  to  $600  a 
month,  death  benefits  of  up  to  $54,000.  and 
survivors'  replacement  services  benefits  of 
up  to  $600  a  month.  Insurers  are  required  to 
offer  additional  lost  earnings  protection  on 
an  optional  basis.  (Section  5(b) ) 

These  benefits  are  reduced  only  by  the 
amount  of  benefits  received  from  public 
health  Insurance  plans  or  policies  or  from 
private  health  insurance  policies  or  plans 
which  do  not  contain  deductibles  or  exclu- 
sions for  auto  accident  injuries.  (Section 
5(c)) 

Residual  bodily  Injtuy  liability  coverage 
(principally  for  injuries  to  motorists  In  out- 
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of-state  accidents  where  the  D.C.  motorist 
Is  at  fault)  Is  reqvilred  In  the  amount  of 
$25,000  per  victim — ^the  highest  amount  re- 
quired under  state  financial  responsibility 
laws. 

Property  damage  liability  coverage  in  the 
amotmt  of  $10,000  is  also  reqiUred.  This  cov- 
erage wUl  apply  primarily  to  damage  to  ve- 
hicles In  out-of-state  accidents  where  the 
D.C.  motorist  Is  at  fault.  (Section  B(d) ) 

Damage  to  one's  own  vehicle:  The  Act 
adopts  the  Keeton-O'Connell  "triple  option" 
system  In  which  the  policyholder  chooses  one 
of  the  following  three  alternatives  with  re- 
spect to  his  vehicle:  1)  first  party  "collision" 
Insurance  without  regard  to  fault  (this  ia  the 
kind  which  Is  currently  available);  2)  a 
cheaper  form  of  first-party  collision  ln8\ir- 
ance  under  which  the  motorist  collects  from 
his  Insurer  only  when  he  can  establish  that . 
someone  else  was  at  fault;  and  3)  the  full 
deductible  option  under  which  the  motorist 
acts  as  self -insurer.  (Section  6)  The  result 
of  this  Is  that  m  accidents  Involving  only  ve- 
hicle damage,  all  vehicle  damage  claims  will 
be  disposed  of  without  the  use  of  the  courts. 
Effect  on  tort  actions.  The  Act  sharply  re- 
duces the  delay,  expense,  and  strain  on  the 
courts  associated  with  the  fault  system  of 
processing  auto  accident  claims.  In  all  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bodily  Injury  accidents, 
actions  In  tort  are  permitted  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  net  economic  loss  exceeds  policy 
limits.  Actions  for  pain  and  suffering  In 
these  cases  are  limited  to  persons  suffering 
certain  forms  of  extreme  Injury.  In  vehicle 
damage  accidents  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  tort  action  Is  extinguished  entirely.  (Sec-, 
tlon  7) 

With  respect  to  bodily  injury  and  vehicle 
damage  accidents  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Involving  a  D.  C.  vehicle  and  an  out- 
of-state  vehicle,  a  D.  C.  Insured  who  pays  first 
party  benefits  to  a  D.  C.  Insured  Is  subrogated 
to  the  tort  ri3hts  of  that  Insured.  (Section 
7(b)) 

Payment  of  benefits.  Benefits  are  payable 
as  loss  accrues  and  are  overdue  If  claims  are 
not  paid  within  30  days  of  submission  to  the 
Insurer.  Overdue  claims  bear  Interest  at  I'/j  % 
per  month,  and  the  Insurer  must  pay  the 
claimant's  attorney  fees.  These  Incentives 
should  bring  about  very  prompt  payment  of 
meritorious  claims.  In  cases  Involving  claims 
which  are  not  overdue,  the  claimant's  attor- 
ney fees  are  shared  between  the  Insurer  and 
the  Insured.  In  cases  where  the  claimant 
perpetrates  fraud,  the  Insurer  may  be  award- 
ed attorney  fees.  (Section  8) 

The  Hit  and  Run  Problem.  To  deal  with  hit 
and  run  problems,  and  with  the  small  number 
of  motorists  who  may  operate  uninsured  ve- 
hicles In  violation  oX  the  law.  the  Act  estab- 
lishes an  assigned  claims  plan  under  which 
injured  persons  are  put  In  the  same  position 
which  they  would  have  been  In  had  the  mo- 
torist been  property  Insured  under  this  Act. 
(Section  9) 

Effect  on  premiums.  Because  first  party  no- 
fault  coverage  Is  less  expensive  than  third 
party  liability  coverage,  several  states  which 
have  recently  enacted  no-fault  bills  (Massa- 
chusetts and  Florida)  have  legislated  a  pre- 
mium reduction.  This  Act  follows  that  pat- 
tern by  requiring  an  18%  reduction  In  the 
rate  for  bodily  Injury  coverage.  The  Act  also 
requires  Insurers  to  cooperate  fully  with 
Maryland  and  Virginia  officials  In  the  reduc- 
tion of  premliuns  In  those  states  or  portions 
thereof.  (Section  10) 

Required  Security.  Since  all  vehicles  driven 
In  the  District  must  have  the  required  In- 
surance coverage,  the  Act  states  that  any  pol- 
icy of  motor  vehicle  Insurance  purporting  to 
provide  bodily  Injury  coverage  while  the  In- 
sured motor  vehicle  Is  operated  In  the  Dis- 
trict will  be  deemed  to  provide  the  required 
benefits. 

In  addition,  no  Insurer  wUl  be  allowed  to 
write  motor  vehicle  Insurance  policies  in  the 
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District  unless  the  policies  It  writes  elsewhere 
provide  the  coverage  required  by  District  law 
when  the  Insured  vehicles  are  operated  In  the 
District.  (Section  11(b)) 

Eligibility  and  disqualifications.  Insurers 
may  not  reject  the  application  of  a  licensed 
driver,  nor  may  policies  be  cancelled  except 
for  loss  of  driver's  license,  nonpayment  of 
premiums,  or  fraud  In  the  procurement  of 
the  policy.  (Section  12) 
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IMPROVING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 
COAL  BURNING  POWER  GEN- 
ERATORS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or   ICIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  House  Interior  Committee 
hearings  which  began  this  past  week,  na- 
tional attention  is  finally  being  focused 
on  the  energy  crisis  in  America.  Coinci- 
dentally  the  current  hearings  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  budget  also  could  have 
a  direct  and  immediate  impact  on  the  en- 
ergy supply  in  future  years. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  within  the 
Department  of  Interior  is  working  on  a 
program  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  coal 
burning  power  generators.  The  new  proc- 
ess, called  MHD,  will  also  reduce  pol- 
lutants below  levels  produced  by  any 
other  generating  system  now  in  operation 
or  under  test. 

This  potential  power  system  has  tre- 
mendous significance  in  terms  of  energy 
resources,  because  coal  supplies  are  far 
less  limited  than  nuclear  fuels. 

Mr.  J.  Leonard  Frame,  president  of 
FluiDyne  Engineering  Corp.,  indicated  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  development  of 
MHD  could  be  significantly  accelerated 
through  an  increase  in  the  MHD  devel- 
opment program  budget.  In  my  judgment 
this  would  be  money  well  spent.  I  would 
urge  my  colleague  to  review  Mr.  Frame's 
following  remarks: 

Testimont  by  J.  Leonard  Framb 

SUMMAKT 

This  submittal  relates  to  the  budget  of  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  for  development  of 
MHD  energy  conversion  systems.  This  sub- 
mittal encourages  the  Committee  to  Increase 
the  budget  for  this  work  from  $3,000,000 
to  $8,000,000.  Recent  technical  developments 
make  this  Increase  feasible.  The  social  val- 
ues which  can  be  realized  by  a  successful 
development   make   this   Increase   desirable. 

I  am  here  to  encourage  the  Committee  to 
provide  more  money  for  the  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research.  I  especially  want  to  encourage 
much  stronger  support  for  the  program  to 
develop  MHD  power  generation  systems. 

Three  million  dollars  are  requested  by 
OCR  for  the  fiscal  '73  MHD  program.  I  en- 
courage the  Committee  to  Increase  this  fund- 
ing dramatically  to  eight  million  dollars. 

This  Committee  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  have  endorsed  and  supported 
a  program  directed  at  development  of  MHD 
power  generation  systems  for  several  years. 
This  support  has  been  extended  while  dis- 
sident voices  were  raised  regarding  the  tech- 
nical   potential    and    ecological    impact    of 


MHD.  This  has  been  bold  and  creative  ac- 
tion by  the  Committee.  I  encourage  you  to 
contmue  this  bold  and  creative  action. 

I  believe  that  MHD  development  should 
be  described  as — power  for  the  people.  MED 
power  systems  have  the  potential  to  bum 
coal,  to  convert  the  energy  In  coal  to  elec- 
trical energy  at  much  higher  efficiency  than 
any  other  coal-bumlng  system  envisioned,  to 
convert  energy  with  much  less  ecological  im- 
pact than  any  other  generating  system  In 
operation  or  In  development.  As  a  result, 
MHD  systems  have  the  potential  to  create 
electrical  energy  which  can  be  distributed 
to  the  public  at  low  cost. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  potential  bene- 
fits of  MHD  can  be  realized  by  a  vigorous  de- 
velopment program.  I  believe  that  MHD  de- 
velopment can  provide  MHD  systems  In  oper- 
ation In  early  1980.  I  believe  that  we  will 
be  able  to  add  MHD  legs  to  many  existing 
power  generating  stations,  thereby  Increas- 
ing their  capacity  without  any  increase  In 
fuel  use,  with  Improved  air  quality,  and 
without  any  Increase  In  thermal  waste. 

If  these  benefits  can  be  realized,  then 
MHD  certainly  represents  power  for  the  peo- 
ple. Successful  development  will  benefit  every 
person  In  the  United  States.  It  will  benefit 
them  because: 

1.  Coal  will  continue  to  be  an  economical- 
ly and  ecologically  sound  source  of  heat  for 
electric  power  generation.  We  have  tremen- 
dous national  reserves  of  coal. 

2.  MHD  power  generation  will  help  hold 
down  the  cost  of  generating  electric  power. 

3.  Efficient  and  ecologically  sound  MHD 
systems  will  allow  us  to  continue  to  have 
electric  energy  f  o  reach  jjerson — on  demand — 
with  minimum  legislative  limitations. 

4.  Availability  of  MHD  systems  will  con- 
tinue to  allow  local  and  regional  communities 
a  voice  In  the  choice  between  fossil  and  nu- 
clear power.  In  my  mind,  this  aspect  will 
be  Important  for  at  least  the  next  30  years 
as  breeder  reactor  development,  siting,  and 
commercial  operation  take  place. 

These  are  tremendous  advantages  to  real- 
ize for  our  people  for  a  total  Investment 
that  has  been  estimated  at  less  than  $1 /per- 
son and  certainly  will  not  exceed  $2/per- 
son.  In  fact.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  MHD  development  is  that  it  can  be 
accomplished  for  a  relatively  small  total. 
Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  can 
have  such  broad  social  advantages  from 
spending  several  million  of  $/year  In  sup- 
port of  technological  development. 

This  Committee  has  had  the  vision  to  see 
these  social  advantages.  They  have  undoubt- 
edly been  part  of  the  basis  for  your  support 
of  MHD.  However,  during  the  past  year  and, 
m  fact,  since  the  time  that  OCR  has  put 
together  its  budget  request,  there  have  been 
technical  and  Industry  developments  which 
have  vastly  improved  the  probability  that 
the  potential  benefits  of  MHD  can  be  real- 
ized and  that  MHD  systems  will  be  con- 
structed when  they  are  available. 

There  are  three  specific  things  that  I  bring 
to  your  attention: 

1.  Technical  papers,  presented  to  a  critical 
technical  audience  within  the  past  month. 
Indicate  that  MHD  systems  will  provide  re- 
duced air  emissions  per  ECW  generated  as  well 
as  reduced  thermal  waste.  The  reduction  of 
thermal  pollution  resulting  from  the  greatly 
Improved  efficiency  has  long  been  recognized. 
Also,  the  ability  to  design  the  system  to  pro- 
vide sulfur  dioxide  levels  much  lower  than 
those  sought  by  EPA  Is  recognized.  However, 
control  of  NO^  emission  has  been  of  concern; 
In  fact,  there  has  been  fear  that  NO^  emis- 
sion levels  might  be  higher  than  convention- 
al plants  because  of  the  high  operating  tem- 
perature of  MHD  systems.  Information  re- 
cently reported  to  the  technical  community 
indicates,  however,  that  NO^  emission  can  be 
substantially  less  than  those  associated  with 
conventional  plants.  This  Indication  Is  tre- 
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within  these  oblfc«^e3-             industry  can  1972-73.  The  legislative  process,  Includ-  ^  Q^der  to  enable  them  to  attend  school 

^,^^^tT^^^ic^yZ^?^^^^^oft^  ing  appropriations,  combined  with  ttie     ^  ,^,_     

?^R  d^vSopment  proir^   and   wUl  par-  fund  distribution  process  by  the  Office                           

ticioate  in  the  future  development  effort.  of  Education,  is  so  time  consuming  that  «^»„„rKTT 

However,  the  current  program  supported  ^   ^^^^  ^^^d  Senate  conferees   do  not  NEED   FOR   INCREASED   COMMUNL- 

by  OCR  is  really  able  to  support  prlmarUy  ^^^^  ^^  ^  higher  education  biU  soon,  it  CATIONS  BETWEEN  INDIAN  AND 

development  work  on  the  MHD  channel  and  °             ^j^^  ^j^gly  that  NDSL  moneys  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

a  small  amount  of  ""^^^^'^'J^^t^f  J^^  will  not  be  available  for  students  who                                

:rintSnxSSre  T^r^'^t^t^Tli  Td  Lm  to  meet  their  fall  1972  obli-  y^Q^    ^^^  SCHWENGEL 

l7^'t!:\TS^'^'e^orr:i^T^n%    ^Tmeasurement  of  the  seriousness  of  o.^^ resektatives 

iC^d^e  three  million  dollars  requested     ^^  situation  that  WOUld  ensue  if  fiscal  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

by  OCR  for  1973  is  not  sufficient  to  direct  the     ^_^^^  ^^^^  NDSL  funds  are  either  un-  Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

talent  and  experience  ai«***y_^'*"r'if,^;°    available  or  very  late,  would  be  the  size  crHwimrTFL  Mr  Sneaker  some 

T,?:.ol  lustmes  a  program  that  wUl  bring  the  State  colleges  of  the  State  umversuy  „    ^^    ^     j  t^e  YMCA,  I  was  pleased 

neiriy  iTo?  our  experience  to  bear,  and  I  of  New  York.  In  the  current  year  a  total  J^g^'nJ'j.Voung.  with  Congressman 

5  ueve  that  eight  Uion  dollar  can  be  of  more  tiian  $9.3  mm^on  is  expected  to  wh«i  jra  ^^^^^  ^he  group  «i 
efficiently  and  effectively  used  In  1973  jjg  loaned  to  approximately  13.400  StU-             .            ,. 

in  addition  to  the  support  that  ^  con-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  bit  over  $7  million     ^^^^^^^X/out  the  fact  that  there  was 

tained  In  the  present  «q"«^' /^^J'^^^^^^*     represents  new  Federal  funds.  The  re-     _2,^tS  for  tocreased  communication 
elements  of  work  can  use  additional  funds         ^H  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ne-nrnth     ^T^J^^JSan^'^J^  American   people 

^^H"*^^                                                    ^  institutional  matching  and  expected  col-  ^^^  j^^.  t^^t  ^g  had  not  given  Uie 

1.  Air  preheater ,*I^n^  lections  from  previous  loans.  Driority  status  to  this  Asian  problem  that 

2.  coal  combustors — -— -  1,000.000  ^  ^^^  york  State,  as  a  whole,  toe  ^5°^^^'^  should  have.  He  pointed 

3.  Air  emission,  waste  control,  and  contribution  of  new  Federal  funds  for  ^^^^^        ^     that  India  is  Uie  world's 

seed  ^^^^''l^  ^^"^^^^—i:  ^■26°''^  aU  institutions  has  been  approved  at  a  ?"1^  democracy  and  should  have  a 

*•  ^tredTtudii  (4en  iaTy  It  level  of  $23.7  million.  This  wiU  probably  la^  ^"^SSTto  us.  He  pointed  out 

iniversityia^^es)-/-.--  1.000.000  provide  loans    n^the  amount  of  $31.7  |^  ^^^^^  ^j  y^eir  dedication 

6  Channel  — 1-  ^'  ^  milUon  to  about  45,000  students. .    principles  Uiat  are  ours  and 

o^de^elopment  program.  Almost  certainly,  for  fiscal  year  1972  Uie  ^^^es  indicated  ^^       ^^  t^eir  interests  and  Uieir 
we  win  be^^bie  to^burMHD  equipment  from  above  should  provide  ^800^^1^^*^°",  goals  would  be  very,  very  worthwhile  to 
either  Russia  or  Japan.  Both  of  these  coun-  pf  what  our  stiidents  stand  «>  lose  nexx  ^            ggek  to  promote  the  basic  free- 
tries  are  pursuing  fast-paced,  well-funded  ^j  ^gw  funds  are  not  provided.  These  stability  to  the  world. 
development  programs.  The^^^J;t'\„^^'^'  loans  are  not  given  to  students  as  a  mat-  Qo^   speaker    I  beUeve  this  disserta- 
for  example,  is  now  estimated  at  tbe  ^qulva-  convenience.  They  are  reqmred  by  ^r.  fP^^J^ Value  for  aU  of  us  to  read. 
lent  of  fifty  f  ^»°^^^^°""^  P,"  J^^^oS  a  students  to  help  them  stay  in  school  At  Won  isof  g-eat  vaiue^             ^^^^^  ^^ 
r;^e'  oTbSmT  Auipmfnrfr'^m'  o^  of  Uie  State  coUeges.  this  loan  helps  stud-  ^  I  ^^Z\he  Congressional  Record 
?Se^two  SntrieT  The  U.S.  has  the  ex-  ents  to  meet  from  25  Pe^ent  to  40  per-  Mr^^^  ^g  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,^3    ^^o 
perience  and  ability  to  execute  a  successful  gent  or  more  of  their  expenses.  Record  may  ponder  and  learn 
development  program,  and  that  experience  jj  ^^ere  is  any  thought  that  the  guar-  ^^                    ^^^. 
and  ability  are  now  underutUized.  A  great  -nfeed  loan  program  can  make  up  for  i"»"  "«=                    rw..»rH^   t   votino 
deal  of  this  experience  Is  avaUable  throu^  IS^SriOUs  1^  of  NDSL  funds.  Uie  fol-  Remarks  bt  ^^"^  Z^^^^" 
past  programs  In  the  aerospace  field  where,  ai^«                   ^       1970-71  should  help  "If  there  be  a  Heaven  on  earth.  It  Is  this  . . . 
for  example,  the  company  I  head  has  pariiicl-  losing  ngures  lor            oossibility    Last  It  is  this  ...  It  Is  this  .  .  ." 
nat^  Thus    we  have  experience  and  talent  to   cast   dOUbt  on  ^|P°f?*Xnt;  hor-  80   proclaimed   the   Muslim   emperors   of 
for^  devriopment  which  are  not  being  year  some   12,700  SUl^,,,f^'^«,^^_,^°J;  their  domain  on  the  '^ibcontlnent  of  India.  I 
utUlzed  in  any  way  at  this  time.  We  have  the  rowed  a  total  of  $8.4  milUon  "om  the  ^^  ^  the  only  way  by  which  to  de- 
abUltv  to  manufacture  and  produce  MHD  nDSL  program.  At  the  same  time,  almost  ^^^^^  ^  nation,  a  culture  and  a  people  that 
systems  when  they  are  developed.  Thus,  It  33  qqq    gujjY    students    borrowed    over  represent  the  fusion  of  so  many   giortoiM 
seems  to  me  that  any  course  which  presumes  .-3    jjjjuion    through    the    New    York  yesterdays  and  so  many  doubtful  tomorro^ 
or  even  allows  for  purchase  from  a  foreign  *               education    assistance    program,  what  is  India?  It  Is  an  unusual  comp«rtte 
source  will  finally  be  the  most  expensive  In  hlgner    eaucav                              somewhat  of  the  best-and  the  worst^f  3  score  c«n 
both  economic  and  social  terms.  At  au  coiiegca  ui   uuc 
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turles  of  human  civilization;  It  la  a  hun- 
dred generations  of  a  people  learning  to 
live  with  a  conqueror;  It  Is  a  100,000  villages 
that  have  yet  to  be  conquered  by  20th  cen- 
ttiry  technology;  it  Is  a  democracy  and  a 
member  of  the  prestigious  "atomic  club";  It 
Is  a  caste  system  and  an  economy  built  on  the 
plow  and  the  soil;  It  Is  a  civilization  6.000 
years  old;  It  Is  mankind's  last  great  adven- 
ture. A  better  question  might  have  been, 
what  Isn't  India? 

The  hardest  task  In  describing  India,  lies 
not  In  finding  what  to  say  about  her,  but 
rather  In  attempting  to  describe  her  to 
Americans  without  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood. We  in  America  have  tended  to  Ignore 
India  because  she  Is  a  relatively  quiet  na- 
tion. Though  she  Is  presently  undergoing 
severe  crises  and  has  essentially  put  the  en- 
tire workings  of  her  political  and  economic 
systems  on  the  experimental  chopplng-block, 
she  bad  managed,  at  least  before  the  Bangla- 
Desh  situation,  to  keep  herself  outside  the 
arena  of  commitment  in  American-Soviet 
foreign  policy  rivalry,  and  has  refused  the 
grandiose  Invitations  of  huge  American  cor- 
porations to  invest  in  her  future.  As  a  result 
of  maintaining  this  very  uneasy  state  of 
low-keyed  neutrality.  India  has  become  the 
unsung  hero  among  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world. 

My  objective  this  morning  is  to  briefly 
touch  upon  4  basic  views  or  stereotypes.  If 
you  will,  that  Americans  hold  as  regards 
India.  My  intention  is  not  to  discredit  our 
perspectives,  but  rather  to  trim  them  of  their 
superflclalltles  In  order  to  sharply  focus  on 
the  true  issues  at  hand. 

I  suppose  the  first  thing  an  American 
thinks  of  when  he  thinks  of  India,  Is  the  city 
of  Calcutta.  Located  on  the  brown  waters 
of  the  Hooghly  River,  Calcutta  for  the  past 
two  decades  has  become  the  symbol  of  Indian 
decadence  and  poverty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
a£Suent  western  world.  Granted.  Calcutta  Is 
no  heaven  on  earth — but  It  is  no  real  hell 
either.  A  man  makes  his  own  hell;  Ood  does 
not  manufacture  them  for  us.  This  is  the 
cardinal  rule  of  the  Hindu  faith. 

There  are  many  ways  one  could  rationalize 
about  Calcutta.  For  one.  It  Is  a  former  British 
capital  city,  built  by  the  British  according 
to  European  design.  There  Is  an  "Indlanlzed" 
or  Indlan-bullt  section  which,  to  us,  would 
represent  the  epitome  of  slum  degeneration. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  "city"  is 
a  new  element  in  the  life  of  the  Indian.  He 
has  lived  most  of  his  nation's  history  In  a 
close-knit  village  structure,  where  actions, 
dress,  food  and  occupation  are  determined  by 
caste,  tradition  and  kin.  There  can  be  no  Im- 
personal relationships  In  a  village  because 
one's  dress,  diet,  occupation  and  even  name, 
tell  another  at  a  glance  his  entire  life  his- 
tory. It  is  no  doubt  that  Indians  consider 
privacy  a  luxiu7  of  the  affluent  .  .  .  not  for 
a  nation  whose  economy  Is  barely  beginning 
to  rise  off  Its  knees. 

In  a  sense,  that's  what  Calcutta  says  to 
me.  I  walk  out  onto  the  streets — Chowrlng- 
hee  Ave.,  say — at  6:00  AM  and  step  over 
hundreds  of  bodies — some  alive,  a  few  dead — 
watching  them  get  up  to  greet  a  day  which 
may  not  offer  a  single  palsa  in  charity  or  a 
grain  of  rice  to  eat — and  realizing  all  the 
while  that  somehow,  most  of  them  will  live 
to  see  the  next  dawn.  To  watch  Calcutta 
wake  up  to  a  sultry  Bengalese  morning  Is 
virtually  Indescribable.  Entire  city  blocks 
change  character  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  as 
the  few  rags  that  were  used  to  put  a  bed 
together  are  wrapped  around  one's  shoul- 
ders as  a  shawl,  and  the  people  begin  their 
morning  bathing  ritual.  An  hour  later  they 
all  will  have  settled  down  on  their  little 
tracts  of  sldewak  as  shoe-shiners,  fix-It  men, 
barbers  ...  or  just  beggars.  This  unappeal- 
ing description  notwithstanding,  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Calcutta  Is  not  unique 
as  Indian  cities  go — all  Indian  cities  have 
their   slums,    beggars,    cows,    etc. — It's   Just 
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that  Calcutta  has  more  of  it,  due  to  her 
location  so  close  to  what  was  formerly  East 
Pakistan,  than  anyone  else.  It  might  also  be 
significant  to  note  that  Calcutta  has  the 
most  acreage  of  her  city  properties  devoted 
to  parks,  per  capita,  than  any  other  Indian 
city,  as  well. 

The  story  of  how  most  of  Calcutta's  im- 
poverished residents  come  to  the  city  Is  the 
same.  The  family  in  the  village  is  approached 
by  a  man  from  the  city,  possibly  at  a  time 
of  crisis  or  famine.  The  picture  this  fellow 
will  paint  will  not  usually  vary — a  promise 
of  wealth  and  Instant  success  that  only  the 
city  can  offer.  The  man  offers  to  be  the  young 
boy'fe  or  girl's  agent  (they  usually  take 
youngsters)  and  oversee  their  affairs  per- 
sonally. The  glitter  Is  more  than  can  be 
resisted  and  the  child  leaves  with  the  man 
for  the  big  city.  From  then  on,  the  road  Is 
one  of  pain,  loneliness  and  humiliation,  as 
the  youngsters  are  turned  Into  beggars, 
pimps,  black  market  peddlers,  prostitutes 
and  the  like.  Approximately  60-75%  of  their 
earnings  are  turned  over  to  the  "dada"  or 
agent,  and  escape  back  to  the  village  from 
this  existence  is  virtually  Impossible.  The 
youngsters  become  adults  and  often  die  on 
the  same  plot  of  sidewalk  on  which  they 
began  their  "careers." 

There  Is  a  beautiful  side  to  Calcutta, 
though  .  .  .  the  gorgeous  green  parks,  bo- 
tanical gardens,  the  ritzy  Park  Avenue  area, 
the  marble  like  splendor  of  the  Victoria 
memorial,  the  museums  with  their  Incred- 
ibly well-preserved  art  relics,  the  amazing 
Blrla  planetarium  and,  of  course,  the  tem- 
ples— notably  the  Jain  Garden  temple,  an 
exquisite  work  in  carving  and  Jewels  that 
would  be  a  Jeweler's  dream  come  true.  This 
too  Is  Calcutta — Just  as  visible  and  Just  as 
startling  to  the  eye  as  Its  Impoverished 
counterpart. 

India  is  beginning  to  come  to  grips  with 
Calcutta  and  all  the  problems  her  existence 
represents.  Whether  her  presence  and  the 
European  values  she  bespeaks  are  welcomed 
by  the  Indian  people,  Calcutta  Is  there  never- 
theless, unfortunately  being  forced  to  cope 
with  many  problems  which  are  not  European 
In  nature — the  caste  system,  vlUage-clty  mi- 
gration, and  a  vast  Influx  of  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan  (or  what  is  now  BanglaDesh). 
Calcutta  Is  a  victim — a  victim  of  location — a 
victim  of  Institutional  misunderstanding  of 
Its  functions  as  an  urban  center  by  those 
villagers  who  migrate  to  within  its  teeming 
borders,  expecting  wealth  and  Instant  suc- 
cess— and  a  victim  of  bad  publicity. 

A  second  dominant  stereotype  through 
which  Americans  view  India  concerns  the 
problem  of  national  unity  and  the  caste 
system.  Many  people  ask,  and  rightly  so, 
how  a  nation  with  17  official  languages  could 
ever  become  unified?  F^irthermore,  if  we 
were  going  to  question  the  potentialities  of 
Indian  unification,  we  could  cite  the  much 
more  serious  problems  of  Hlneu-Moslem 
rivalry,  the  Increasing  frequency  of  border 
disputes  and  demands  for  the  creation  of  new 
states  for  separate  ethnic  groups,  not  to 
mention  the  desire  South  India  (Mysore, 
Kerala,  Andhra  Pradesh,  and  Tamllnad 
states)  to  secede  from  the  Indian  union. 

Possibly  our  Inability  to  recognize  any 
single  strain  of  unity  In  India  Is  due  to 
the  Influence  of  Hinduism  itself.  Cultural 
unity  was  never  stressed  by  traditional  Hindu 
ctilture,  rather  tolerance  for  different  exist- 
ing religions  and  ideas  was  given  the  em- 
phasis. The  realization  was  that  no  one  man 
can  know  absolute  truth.  In  all  Its  aspects, 
but  rather  many  men  may  grasp  the  same 
truth  from  different  perspectives.  Each  man 
must  go  to  his  god  In  his  own  way.  This 
creed  probably  explains  why  India  today 
contains  the  followers,  churches,  shrines, 
and  artifacts  of  every  major  religion  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

It  Is  true,  though,  that  some  underlying 
Institution  must  exist  to  give  a  perpetuation 
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to  those  basic  ideas  of  tolerance.  The  instltu- 
tlon  is  embodied  in  the  concept  of  dharnui 
(the  way)  and  karma  (the  duty)  and  Is  ex- 
pressed most  cogently  through  the  much 
stereotyped  and  often  condemned  caste 
system. 

There  wasn't  always  a  caste  system  in 
India.  Remnants  of  some  sort  of  social 
stratlflcation  began  to  appear  with  the  In- 
vasion of  India  by  the  Aryans  some  3,000 
years  ago.  But  the  caste  system,  as  we  know 
it  today  didn't  begin  to  take  shape  until 
around  the  9th  century  AD  out  of  a  neces- 
sity to  protect  the  Hindu  culture  and  faith 
from  crumbling  In  the  wake  of  the  Muslim 
Invasions.  The  caste  system  at  that  time 
served  to  solidify  and  fortify  the  Hindu 
culture  against  the  Muslims,  and  to  preserve 
their  creed  and  traditions  by  ass\irlng  every- 
one a  place  and  role  in  society.  Had  It  not 
been  for  the  caste  system,  India  would  most 
likely  have  lost  its  previous  Hindu  heritage 
forever. 

And  yet  Ironically,  Hinduism,  as  originally 
expressed  in  the  Vedic  teachings,  never  de- 
scribed or  discussed  a  caste  system,  simply 
because  the  function  of  castelsm  was  that  of 
a  social  preservative,  excluding  most  reli- 
gious responsibilities.  And  yet  In  preserving 
society,  the  caste  system  preserved  the  re- 
ligion as  well — i.e.,  if  one  can  call  Hinduism 
a  religion.  I  suppose  for  lack  of  a  better 
term  that  is  all  we  can  call  it.  But  the 
serious  student  of  theology  will  certainly 
recognize  Hinduism  for  what  it  really  is.  The 
real  Hindu  will  worship  a  god,  but  he  will 
consciously  be  worshipping  what  the  god 
stands  for,  not  merely  the  god.  He  clings 
tightly  to  his  Bible,  the  Bhagavad-glta, 
which  incessantly  reminds  him  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  his  family,  society,  and  the 
world,  exhorting  him  that,  whatever  his  role 
In  society,  he  should  do  It  well.  He  should 
perform  his  earthly  tasks  for  the  sake  of 
those  tasks,  not  for  the  rewards  that  may  be 
Involved;  the  latter  would  not  be  the  yoglc 
way.  Thus  Hinduism,  Is  more  than  a  reli- 
gion— It  is  a  philosophy,  a  way  of  life,  and 
a  mundane  set  of  guidelines  for  responsible 
living. 

It  Is  true,  though,  that  the  caste  system 
is  suffering  somewhat  of  a  breakdown  In  to- 
day's modernizing  India.  But  for  hundreds 
of  years  reformers  have  been  trying  to  do 
away  with  It  completely,  only  to  discover 
that  it  is  still  a  viable,  vibrant  social  force. 
It  still  provides  an  Identity,  psychological 
and  physlcaJ,  to  those  within  its  fold,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  degree  of  economic  security.  And 
while  the  real  problems  of  discrimination 
by  society  against  certain  lower  castes  (the 
untouchables  and  scheduled  castes)  does  ex- 
ist— often  times  offset  by  an  equally  detri- 
mental pwlicy  of  reverse  discrimination  by 
the  government  (e.g.  laws  granting  prefer- 
ential rights,  privileges  and  opportunities  for 
the  lower  castes) — we  must  not  overlook 
three  very  pertinent  facts  .  .  .  Mahatma 
Gandhi  was  a  Valsya  (next  to  the  lowest  in 
the  caste  hierarchy) ,  Nehru  was  a  Kshatrlya 
(still  below  a  Brahmin)  and  the  present 
President  of  India,  Jagjlvan  Ram,  Is  an  im- 
touchable. 

A  third  dominant  stereotype  is  that  of  ap- 
palling, endemic  poverty  throughout  the  In- 
dian nation.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  this  view — but  as  always,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  problem  of  poverty  In 
India.  Any  developing  nation  on  earth  would 
be  proud  of  some  of  the  vital  statistics  which 
India  today  can  boast : 

(1)  Producer  of  2%  of  the  world's  GNP 

(2)  Ranks  9th  out  of  the  10  most  highly 
industrialized  nations  in  the  world,  (in  1969 
she  exported  steel  to  USSR  and  Japan) 

(3)  Possesses  one  of  the  world's  most  elab- 
orate and  efficient  systems  of  Irrigation. 

(4)  Is  one  of  the  world's  richest  areas  In 
terms  of  natural  resources — 22%  of  the 
world's  Iron  reserves — large  supplies  of  alu- 


inlnlvim.   manganese    (70%    of   the   world's 
jupply)  and  high  quality  coal. 

(5)  since  1946,  the  per  capita  income  has 
risen  almost  40%. 

(6)  She  possesses  free  Asia's  largest  atomic 
reactor  Jiist  outside  Bombay. 

As  one  might  see,  any  undetrdeveloped 
country  might  well  envy  India's  attributes. 
And  yet  what  explains  the  often  seeming 
(and  many  times  real)  poverty  that  keeps 
India  in  a  depressed  standard  of  living? 

I  have  no  doubts  that  If  the  Indian  na- 
tion could  take  the  above  economic  assets  at 
her  command,  along  with  a  score  of  others  I 
neglected  to  mention,  and  coordinate  them 
Into  the  proper  productive  pattern  (I.e.,  put 
It  all  together)  she  could  take  her  place  In 
the  family  of  world  powers. 

As  the  situation  stands  today,  thoiigh, 
India  ranks  In  the  lower  Va  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  per  capita  Income.  In  addition, 
1  out  of  3  Indians  goes  to  bed  each  night 
either  hungry  or  malnourished.  Each  Indian 
has  a  per  capita  250  gms.  of  food  grain  to 
subsist  on  per  day —  much  too  low  to  main- 
tain a  mlnimiun  level  of  human  efficiency. 
And  to  make  matters  worse,  she  Is  bvirdened 
with  a  2.5%  yearly  population  Increase.  By 
UDC  standards,  this  percentage  is  not  so  ter- 
ribly large — ^but  in  absolute  terms  it  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  about  13  million 
mouths  to  feed  and  bodies  to  clothe  each 
year — roughly  equivalent  to  a  yearly  addi- 
tion of  the  entire  population  of  Axistralla. 

Despite  the  gloomy  statistics  which  are  the 
favorite  tools  of  authors  and  analysts,  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  India — a  progress 
considering  her  difficulties,  of  the  most  In- 
credible   magnitude.    Today,    as    mentioned 
earlier,  India  owns  and  operates  as  a  limited 
power  source,  free  Asia's  largest  atomic  reac- 
tor. I've  mentioned  her  Industrial  capacity 
and  her  ability  to  export  steel,  not  to  men- 
tion her  irrigation  systems  technology  and 
her  leading  role  as  a  film  producer.  But  as 
well,  she  has  produced  two  notable  Nobel 
prize  winners,  one  recently  in  science  for 
his  work  on  genetics  and  one  in  literature.  In 
addition,  India  produces  her  own  Jet  air- 
craft, not  to  mention  her  manufacture  of 
liquid  fuel  rockets  which  she  uses  for  mete- 
orological  surveys.  Furthermore,   India  has 
also  gone  wild  over  transistors  and  has  made 
It  possible  for  virtually  everyone  (or  vUlage) 
to  own  a  small,  cheap  radio.  Television  has 
Its  debut  in  New  Delhi  and  by  1974  satellites 
win  link  the  entire  country  by  t.v.  Finally, 
according  to  Indian  officials,  India  should  be 
able  to  feed  herself  in  1972  without  the  aid 
of  U.S.  PL  480  rice  or  wheat.  Latest  figures 
record  an  availability  of  about  110  million 
tons  of  food  grain  alone  for  this  year.  Com- 
bine this   increase   In   grain   tonnage   with 
other    foodstuffs    and    we   see   the    Indiana 
possessing  the  potential  to  feed  herself  with- 
out outside  assistance. 

To  round  out  this  brief  analysis  of  India's 
economic  situation  we  have  the  subject  of 
population  control.  As  recently  as  forty 
years  ago.  India  had  no  population — In  fact, 
there  was  a  marked  lack  of  peculation 
around  1930.  Until  1921,  the  rise  in  popula- 
tion In  India  was  so  slow  that  It  actually 
showed  a  decline.  In  30  short  years,  however, 
that  picture  changed  completely.  By  1951, 
the  decline  had  been  more  than  overcome. 
The  cause  for  this  sudden  shift  was  simple — 
improvements  In  medical  technology  caus- 
ing a  fall  in  the  death  rate  with  no  corre- 
sponding effect  on  the  birth  rate.  It's  not 
that  the  birth  rate  in  India  had  (or  even  to 
this  day,  has)  gone  up,  in  absolute  terms, 
but  rather  it  has  remained  steady  while 
mortality,  especially  Infant  mortality,  has 
been  dramatically  reduced. 

Translated  Into  statistics  all  this  seems 
to  suggest  that  there  has  been  no  measur- 
able progress  In  population  oontrt^  by  the 
Indians  over  the  past  20  years.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  progress  has  been  enor- 
mous.   India   was   the   first   nation   In   the 


world  to  InstlU  family  plarmlng  as  a  state 
policy  twenty  years  ago.  Since  that  time, 
famUy  planning  programs  have  prevented 
an  estimated  20  million  births.  Though  that 
may  not  sound  impressive  in  Itself,  It  should 
be  remembered  those  are  merely  primary 
births  and  do  not  figure  In  the  potential 
chUdren  of  those  20  million  unborn,  or  even 
the  third  generation  after  them.  Thus  fig- 
ured geometrically  on  that  scale,  80  million 
births  have  already  been  prevented  over  the 
next  40-60  years. 

An  important  of  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram has  been  the  sterilization  program. 
India  had  through  June  1970  performed  6.5 
million  sterilizations — more  than  the  rest 
of  the  entire  world  put  together.  There  are 
many  incentives  offered  to  the  Indian  male 
who  will  undergo  a  vasectomy.  First  of  all, 
not  only  is  the  operation  free,  but  the  pa- 
tient is  paid  $6.75  to  undergo  It.  In  addition, 
a  working  man  might  find  promotions  and 
raises  In  store  for  him  (not  to  mention  a 
paid  recuperative  period)  if  he  lets  it  be 
known  of  his  intention  to  undergo  a  vasect- 
omy. I  remember  being  told  of  «ie  univer- 
sity profeseor  who  requested  a  10  day  leave 
to  undergo  a  vasectomy,  and  received  not 
only  the  leave  he  requested — with  pay — but 
also  was  given  a  promotion  to  dean.  A  col- 
league of  his  requested  the  same  amount 
of  leave  because  his  wife  was  having  a  baby 

and  he  was  fired.  Dr.  S.  Chandrasekhar, 

former  famUy  planning  director  for  India 
once  told  a  group  of  American  students  that 
it's  Important  to  understand  why  the  Indian 
wants  to  have  children.  Having  understood 
that,  India  may  then  be  able  to  realize  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  she  faces.  It  Is  true 
for  many  Indians  that  children  do  not  repre- 
sent extra  mouths  to  feed  as  much  as  they 
mean  an  extra  pair  of  hands  In  the  field. 
But  for  most.  It  Is  the  real  desire  to  have 
a  son.  A  survey  found  that  couples  who  had 
at  least  one  son  in  the  family  were  more 
in  favor  of  family  planning  than  thoee  who 
had  no  sons  at  all.  As  Chandrasskhar  ex- 
plained it,  to  have  a  son  is  to  have  a  ring- 
side seat  in  ancestral  heaven;  to  have  a 
daughter  is  to  be  in  the  second  balcony 
in  hell  I 

Fourth  and  finally,  as  may  be  suggested  by 
India's  recent  closer  approachment  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  Is  India  on  the  way  to  becom- 
ing a  socialist  or  even  a  conmiunlst  nation? 
Ambassador  John  K.  Galbralth  once  remark- 
ed that  one  could  always  tell  when  India 
was  getting  prosperous  by  merely  counting 
the  increase  of  bicycles  on  the  city  streets. 
True,   he   made   the   statement   tongue-in- 
cheek  but  It  Ulustrates  the  attitude  India 
has  toward  socialist  economic  organization. 
Today  India,  despite  a  constitutional  com- 
mitment to  socialism,  has  actually  less  so- 
claUsm  than  has  America.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, India's  recent  experience  with  the  na- 
tionalization of  banks.  Prime  Minister  In- 
dira Gandhi  decided  late  In  1969  to  nation- 
alize all  the  major  banking  institutions  in 
the  country,  organizing  them  Into  a  system 
similar  to  our  Federal  Reserve  System.  Her 
decision  was  made — Parliament  concurred — 
and  the  Indian  Supreme  Court  rejected  It 
as   unconstitutional.   It   wasn't   until   early 
1970  that  Mrs.  Gandhi  nationalized  the  banlu 
again,  this  time  within  some  of  the  Court's 
guidelines,  but  generally  defying  the  Co\irt 
to  re-challenge  her  power.  The  Court  did  not. 
Aside  trom  how  unconvincing  this  makes 
India's  professed   socialistic   goals   seem.   It 
should  be  noted  that  as  a  political  philos- 
ophy.  soclaUsm   Is   no   newcomer   to   India 
as  it  has  been  to  the  less  politically-con- 
scious nations  of  Southeast  and  East  Asia. 
Early  in  this  century  the  great  scholar,  Lala 
Lajput  Ral,  took  a  great  Interest  in  Marx, 
and  attempted  to  adapt  Marxist  theory  to  the 
Indian  situation.  India  had  its  first  socialist 
party  in  the  1930's.  But  it  was  Gandhi's  clos- 
est confidant.  Pandit  Nehru  who  set  IndlA 
upon  the  road  to  democraUc  aocialism.  He 
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had  a  firm  beUef  that  in  a  true  socialist  state, 
no  individual  should  be  exploited.  He  carried 
socialism  farther  than  the  economic  aspect, 
though,  Nehru  believed  (evidencing  a  marked 
influence  that  Gandhi  had  had  on  him) 
that  freedom  from  exploitation  shoiild  be 
appUed  in  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
spheres  as  well.  Nehru  was  one  of  the  few 
leaders  of  yoiing.  Independent  India  to  real- 
ize that  prosperity  In  the  form  of  Industrial- 
ization affects  the  entire  superstructure  of 
society.  Prosperity  he  felt  is  not  only  a  state 
of  being,  but  also  a  state  of  mind. 

And  yet  today,  almost  a  century  after  dls- 
oovering  the  concept,  India  possesses  merely 
the  word,  socialism,  rather  than  the  reality. 
Galbralth  clearly  deecriljes  India  as  having 
superimposed  a  smallish  socialized  sector 
BkUyp  the  world's  greatest  functioning 
anarchy.  Most  of  the  Instnunents  of  produc- 
tion remain  in  private  hands  and  therefore 
It  is  in  the  private  sector  where  most  of  the 
national  income  Is  produced.  And  though  all 
this  may  not  sound  like  socialism,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  that  India's  suc- 
cess at  planning  her  economy  has  eclipsed 
that  of  all  other  non-totalitarian  nations. 

The  supreme  irony  of  the  situation  in  In- 
dia Is  that  despite  her  general  economic  Ul- 
health.  Communism  has  never  been  a  major 
political  force  in  the  country.  The  Commu- 
nist Party'  history  In  India  before  1947  can 
be  traced  in  terms  of  theoretical  backtrack- 
ing, ideological  confusion  and  senseless  vio- 
lence. In  a  sense,  the  Communists  In  India 
were  a  party  with  the  wrong  tactics  at  the 
wrong  time.  They  advocated  violence  at  a 
time  when  the  Gandhlan  influence  of  non- 
violence was  at  its  height;  they  began  by  op- 
posing a  Congress  Party  which  stood  for  na- 
tlonaUsm  and  Independence,  only  to  later  side 
with  the  Congress  Party  out  of  desperation, 
and  be  brutally  suppressed  by  British  au- 
thorities. Even  the  Communist  party's  plat- 
form of  socialism  could  not  be  claimed  by 
them  to  be  Ideologically  unique  as  compared 
to  that  of  the  Congress  party.  In  1931,  Con- 
gress Itself  adopted  a  moderately  socialistic 
stand  and  within  its  own  party  structure 
gave  birth  to  the  Congress  Socialist  Party,  a 
leftist  organization. 

Thus  between  India's  already  self-avowed 
Intellectual  orientation  towards  socialism  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  on  the 
other,  the  Communists  found  themselves 
Ideologically  eclipsed  and  polltlcaUy  crippled. 
Since  1947,  furthermore,  the  Communists 
have  only  succeeded  in  eroding  the  differ- 
ences between  them  and  the  Congress  party. 
By  1960,  both  parties  stood  on  virtually  the 
same  political  ground,  their  differences  only 
a  vUlble  haze  emitting  from  their  respective 
party  platforms. 

What,  then.  In  conclusion,  are  the  realities 
behind  the   stereotypes  that  we  Americans 
hold  about  India?  They  are  simply  this— 
First,  the  situation  In  Calcutta  is  bad;  but 
not  insurmountable — Second,  India  is  poor 
by  our  standards,  though  by  their  standards 
the  nation  is  achieving  a  sustained  prosper- 
ity enviable  among  other  Asian  nation  states 
(which  seems  to  immediately  question  the 
American   definition   of    "poverty")— Third, 
IndU  is  a  deeply  religious  nation,  but  it  is 
not  a  religion  which  blinds  the  adherent  to 
social  reality— and  finally,  India  Is  socialist- 
oriented,  but  in  no  way  In  danger  of  be- 
coming communist.  What  can  be  stated  with- 
out qualification  Is  that  Indte  Is  different: 
but  being  different  doesnt  make  her  any  less 
real  She  sees  the  world  in  a  remarkably  dif- 
ferent light  than  does  America,  simply  be- 
cause she  has  seen  and  experienced  a  lot  more 
world   history  as  a  single,  unlfled  culture, 
than  has  America.  Conversely,  though,  the 
average    Indian    knows   much    more    about 
America  than  his  American  counterpart  may 
know  about  India,  the  Indian  greatly  misun- 
derstands us.  In  a  sense,  we  can  blame  our- 
selves for  that.  America  wants  herself  to  be 
understood  only  in  a  certain  way  by  her  for- 
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eign  neighbors.  The  U8IS  centera  In  the  con- 
sular cities  of  Madras.  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and 
Delhi  are  precise  reflections  of  this.  Search 
the  shelves  of  those  libraries  and  you  wUl  de- 
tect a  notable  lack  of  balanced  viewpoint. 
Cleaver  Is  not  there;  neither  is  Marcuse  or 
Oglesby:  the  absence  of  CO.  Jung  among  the 
volumes  In  the  psychology  section  is  terribly 
conspicuous,  not  to  mention  the  unofficial 
ban  on  writings  of  many  civil  rights  leaden. 
We  Americans,  therefore,  cannot  lay  the  en- 
tire blame  for  the  feeling  of  distance  between 
the  Indian  and  American  peoples  merely  on 
geographical  distance  .  .  .  and  little  of  it  is 
to  blame  on  the  Indians  or  their  media.  Ac- 
tually, the  time  has  passed  when  we  should 
afford  to  worry  about  who  IS  to  blame.  Now 
we  must  ask,  who  or  what  Is  to  be  the  solu- 
tion to  future  understanding? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  18,  1972 


Apnl  18,  1972 


New  York  City  is  concerned,  of  a  discon-    VETERAN   OPHTHALMOIXXilST  TO 
tinuance  of  Federal  commitment  in  this  BE  HONORED  AT  BUFFALO 


area: 


A  TB  Eptoemic? 


PARTNERSHIP  FOR  HEALTH  IS  NOT 
WORKING  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  fortunate  enough  to  have  access  to 
competent  medical  care,  to  live  in  safe 
and  decent  housing,  and  to  eat  nutritious 
food  tend  sometimes  to  regard  tubercu- 
losis as  a  disease  of  the  past.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  the  case.  Our  congested 
and  poor  central  cities  continue  to  be 
breeding  grounds  for  tuberculosis  and 
only  constant  efforts  and  massive  com- 
mitment of  funds  can  keep  this  disease 
under  control. 

Last  year  New  York  City  ran  eight 
clinics  which  ministered  to  tuberculosis 
outpatients.  Total  fimds  expended  in  the 
city  for  the  maintenance  of  tuberculosis 
control  programs  amounted  to  $1,448,- 
000;  $684,000  of  this  was  contributed  by 
the  State  from  formula  grant  funds, 
while  $764,000.  or  more  thtm  half  of  the 
city's  budget  for  this  program,  came  from 
project  grant  and  communicable  disease 
fimds  from  the  Federal  Government. 

This  year  the  administration  has  de- 
cided that  responsibility  for  the  control 
of  this  disease  should  properly  rest  with 
the  States  and  localities.  For  this  reason. 
no  more  funds  will  be  earmarked  for 
tuberculosis  control  imder  the  communi- 
cable disease  or  the  project  grant  pro- 
grams. Instead,  the  States  are  free  to  al- 
locate as  much  as  they  believe  is  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  from  the  formula 
grant  moneys  made  available  to  them. 

Whatever  the  philosophical  merits  of 
this  approtich  may  be,  the  practice  of  it 
is  depriving  our  cities  of  desperately 
needed  funds.  New  York  City,  for  in- 
stance, will  not  receive  increased  allo- 
cations from  the  State.  This  means  that 
In  the  absence  of  Federal  programs  spe- 
cificallv  directed  toward  the  control  and 
eradication  of  this  disease  the  city  will 
lose  more  than  half  of  the  funds  it  needs 
to  run  its  presently  existing  programs. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  insert  here  a  very  perceptive  editorial 
from  El  Diario-La  Prensa.  It  describes  in 
Vivid  detail  the  consequences,  as  far  as 


Another  deadly  plague  hovers  over  us  all. 
Compared  with  it,  drug  addiction,  alcohol- 
ism, urban  blight  and  crime  on  the  streets 
would  seem  to  be  Just  petty  shortcomings 
of   our   "fun   city". 

At  the  1972  Spring  Conference  on  Res- 
piratory Diseases  held  last  week  In  New 
York,  eight  experts  on  tuberculosis  expressed 
the  fear  that  there  wUl  be  an  epidemic  out- 
break of  TB  foUowlng  budget  cuts  In  key 
TB  clinics  throughout  the  city  on  June  30. 

There  are  now  about  6,500  persons  under 
active  treatment  at  theae  clinics,  while  liv- 
ing  at   home. 

The  elimination  of  these  fully-staffed 
clinics  could  increase  tremendously  the  cost 
of  tubercxiloais  control  by  lengthening  the 
hospital  stay  of  many  TB  patients.  At  pres- 
ent, patients  are  usually  discharged  from  the 
hospital  after  a  short  stay,  because  they  are 
able  to  continue  treatment  at  these  clinics. 
The  clinics,  based  at  the  municipal  hos- 
pitals, are  the  keystones  on  which  much 
depends  in  the  progression  toward  an  ever 
better  ambulatory  care.  The  bulk  of  their 
present  fiscal  support  will  be  terminated 
next  July  1.  New  Tork  City  will  be  faced 
with  the  need  of  finding  a  replacement  for 
these  funds.  They  vrtll  have  to  come  from 
a  rather  bare  cupboard  at  the  sacrifice  of 
other  expenses,  or  the  whole  core  of  the 
ambulatory  program  will  dissolve. 

If  budgetary  cuts  bring  about  loss  of  per- 
sonnel and  faculties  provided  by  the  com- 
bined chest  cUnlc,  tuberculosis  control  and 
the  community  it  protects  will  be  dealt  a 
very  staggering  blow.  Physicians  trained  In 
pulmonary  diseases  presently  attending  the 
chest  clinics  and  screening  chest  X-rays  will 
be  lost.  The  munlcpal  hospitals  will  lose  also 
the  services  of  public  health  nurses,  clerks 
and  public  health  aides  from  the  commvmity 
and  whose  Interest  and  excellent  rapport 
with  the  patients  are  Invaluable  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  clinics. 

The  closing  of  these  clinics  would  also 
mean  that  a  significant  number  of  cases 
which  wo\Ud  have  been  detected  earlier 
would  not  be  discovered  until  they  are  far 
advanced.  A  large  number  of  contacts  who 
are  already  Infected,  or  most  likely  to  be 
infected,  especially  the  children,  will  not  be 
examined  and  treated  early  enough  to  avoid 
serious  complications  like  meningitis.  De- 
linquent patients  would  not  be  located  and 
brought  back  to  the  clinics. 

These  latter  cases  pose  a  serious  problem 
for  they  are  incompletely  treated  patients. 
They  can,  and  do,  reactivate  and  would  not 
only  become  sources  of  infection  for  others 
all  over  again,  but  worse,  they  would  be 
sources  of  resistant  organisms  that  are  very 
difficult  to  treat. 

In  the  whole  city  there  would  not  be 
enough  hospital  beds  to  absorb  all  the  active 
cases  left  without  proper  ambulatory  med- 
ical treatment  facilities.  Many  patients 
would  remain  at  home,  spreading  the  disease 
among  the  community. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of  poverty.  Given 
the  poor  housing  and  overcrowding,  the  poor 
nutrition  and  the  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
that  seems  to  be  the  scourge  of  our  ghettoes. 
little  imagination  Is  needed  to  foresee  what 
an  untreated  case  of  tuberculosis  could  do 
to  a  family  and  to  a  community. 

Since  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  TB 
patients  belong  to  minority  groups,  these 
would  be  the  people  mostly  affected  in  the 
event  of  withdrawal  of  the  federal  funds. 
This  could  obviously  be  considered  a  serious 
act  of  discrimination  against  the  minority 
groups  of  our  city. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  MXW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
reached  the  mandatory  retirement  age  of 
70  years,  E>r.  W.  Yearby  Jones  has  re- 
tired from  his  hospital  and  university 
positions  in  Buffalo,  but  will  continue  to 
carry  on  the  practice  of  ophtlmlmology. 
Dr.  Jones,  the  only  black  physician  to 
head  a  department  in  our  Meyer  Me- 
morial Hospital  and  the  State  University 
of  Buffalo  School  of  Medicine,  will  be 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  on  May 
3  by  his  many  associates  and  friends. 

I  know  Dr.  Jones  very  well  from  his 
professional  activity  in  my  district  in 
Buffalo  and  from  my  association  with 
him  In  connection  with  eye  surgery  for 
one  of  my  children. 

Dr.  Jones  was  one  of  the  key  specialists 
at  the  former  Wettlaufer  Eye  Clinic 
which  had  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
its  specialty. 

I  regret  that  the  affair  for  Dr.  Jones 
is  being  held  during  the  week  when  my 
congressional  duties  will  not  permit  me 
to  participate.  However,  I  am  arranging 
to  have  a  flag  flown  over  the  Capitol  in 
Dr.  Jones'  honor  and  presented  to  him 
in  my  behalf  at  the  dinner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  an  article  from  the  April  12  edi- 
tion of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News: 
Eye  Specialist  Will  Be  Honored 
Dr.  W.  Yerby  Jones,  the  only  black  physi- 
cian ever  to  head  a  department  In  both  Meyer 
Memorial  Hospital  and  the  State  University 
of  Buffalo  School  of  Medicine,  will  be  honored 
at  a  testlmonal  dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, May  3,  in  the  Executive  Motor  Inn,  4243 
Oenesee  St.,  Cheektowaga. 

Dr.  Jones,  who  has  reached  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  of  70,  has  stepped  down  from 
both  positions,  but  is  continuing  to  practice 
his  specialty — ophthalmology  (the  study  of 
the  eye) — in  his  private  office. 

A  graduate  of  the  UB  Medical  School  in 
1924,  Dr.  Jones  qualified  as  an  eye  specialist 
by  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Board  of  Ophthalmology  in  1942. 

Pour  years  later  he  was  named  an  Instruc- 
tor in  the  school.  In  1961  he  became  a  clinical 
professor,  in  1967  cohead  of  the  Division  of 
Ophthalmology,  1968  head  of  the  division  and 
1969  acting  head. 

In  his  25  years  on  the  faculty,  he  partici- 
pated In  the  training  of  an  estimated  85  per 
cent  of  the  ophthalmologists  practicing  In 
the  Buffalo  area. 

He  did  much  of  his  own  training  at  Meyer 
Memorial  in  the  days  when  It  was  the  Buffalo 
City  Hospital,  and  continued  to  do  volunteer 
clinical  and  pathological  work  In  ophthal- 
mology there  through  the  30s,  Investing  some 
of  his  own  money  In  equipment. 

He  was  named  an  attending  physician  at 
the  hospital  Dec.  23,  1952,  and  promoted  to 
chief  attending  Feb.  7  1956.  When  Dr.  Ivan 
H.  Koenig  retired  as  head  of  the  department 
he  was  named  acting  head  in  1955,  and  later 
head. 

In  1964  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
hospital's  medical  staff. 

In  1949  the  Buffalo  Urban  League  presented 
him  with  its  Award  for  Occupational  and 
Professional  Achievement.  At  the  time  he  was 


one  of  only  14  blacks  to  ever  be  admitted  to 
^mbershlp  m  the  American  CoUege  of  Sur- 

geons.  ^^^^^^^^^___ 

WATER  LEGISLATION:  BROAD 
VIEW  NEEDED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 
Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  great 
controversy  over  water  pollution  control 
legislation,  too  little  attention  has  been 
p^d  to  the  total  impact  of  "zero  dis- 
charge" on  both  the  environment  and 

industry.  ,.     ._.i.i,„ 

Mr  Leonard  Meschke,  president  of  the 
Fairmont  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Min- 
nesota, recently  dealt  with  this  question 
in  a  thoughtful  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Fairmont  Sentinel.  Mr.  Meschke 
cited  one  manufacturing  case  where  the 
effort  to  comply  with  "zero  discharge 
was  estimated  to  result  in  the  producUon 
of  considerably  more  waste  matenal  for 
disposal  in  the  air  or  on  land  than  the 
amount  of  original  waste  created  m  the 
first  place,  meaning  the  environmental 
impact  would  be  detrimental.  Addition- 
ally in  this  case,  achieving  the     zero 
discharge"  goal  would  require  the  use  of 
many   times   more  scarce  natural  re- 
sources than  would  otherwise  be  re- 

"^  It  is' hoped  that  our  Senate  and  House 
conferees  will  give  proper  consideration 
to  such  matters  in  workhig  out  final  de- 
tails of  water  legislation  this  year  in 
order  to  avoid  launching  the  Nation  on 
an  irresponsible  environmental  and  in- 
dustrial course,  a  course  likely  to  force 
businesses  and  workers  into  the  poor 
house 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Meschke's 
editorial  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
WILL  MusKiE's  Bill  for  "Zebo  Dischaboe" 
Waste  U.S.  Resotjbces? 
(By  Leonard  Meschke) 
Clean  water  is  a  national  priority  that  is 
supported  by  Industry  as  well  as  the  pubUc. 
The   only    area   of   "disagreement"    to   how 
stringent  the  American  public  can  afford  to 
make  the  regulatory  laws.  , 

Presently,    the    United   SUtes    Senate    is 
debating  whether  or  not  to  "water  down"  the 
controversial  Muskle  bUl  Vfitlx  its  "z»ro  dto- 
charge"  requirement.  There  to  confusion  and 
disagreement  on  the  cost  and  technological 
abUlty  to  totally  eliminate  effluents.  There  to 
also  Uttle  factTial  information  about  what 
affect  "zero  dtocharge"  would  have  on  the 
consumption  of  nat\u»l  resources  and  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution  and  solid  waste  man- 
agement—"everything  has  to  go  somewhere." 
One  manufacturer,  a  chemical  plant  with 
1,250   employes,   has   recently   assessed   the 
Impact  of  "zero  dtocharge"  on  Its  operation. 
Here  are  the  additional  costs  and  effects  of 
the  Muskle  bUl: 
Capital  ouUay  for  facilities— $25  million. 
Annual  operation  and  maintenance — $3.6 
million. 

The  company  also  Indicated  that  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  would  be  detrimental 
rather  than  beneficial  because: 

1)  4,000  tons  of  remaining  pollutants 
would  be  removed  from  effluents  requiring 
use  of  9,000  tons  of  treatment  chemicals  and 
19,000  tons  of  coal  to  produce  required  steam. 

2)  Production  of  the  9,000  tons  of  treat- 
ment chemlcato  would  require  16,000  tons  of 
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raw  materiato  plus  electric  power,  and  thto 
operation  would  produce  6,500  tons  of  solid 
waste  sludge  per  year. 

3)  9,000  tons  of  chemical  sludge,  1.200  tons 
of  fiy  ash.  1,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
200  tons  of  nitrogen  oxide  would  be  pro- 
duced. ^     ., 

4)  Production  of  electricity  to  operate  dto- 
charge control  faculties  would  burn  6,000 
tons  of  coal,  thus  producing  360  tons  of  BVl- 
fur  oxide,  60  tons  of  fly  ash  and  60  tons  of 
nitrogen  oxides  annually,  plus  100  mUlion 
BTU's  of  waste  heat. 

In  a  nutsheU,  the  annual  removal  of  the 
remaining  4,000  tons  of  effluents  to  achieve 
"zero  dtocharge"  would  require  use  of  40.000 
tons  of  natviral  resources  and  produce  19,000 
tons  of  waste  material  for  disposal  to  the  air 
or  land.  . 

Industry,  like  the  public,  to  concerned 
about  the  environment  and  to  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  comply  with  federal  and 
state  laws. 

However,  unless  waste  treatment  tech- 
nology finds  ways  In  which  to  economically 
comply  vsrlth  "zero  dtocharge"  laws,  many 
American  Industries  will  be  forced  to  close 
their  doors— a  frightening  alternative  In  thto 
time  of  high  unemployment. 


MEDICAID  PROGRAM  IN  MISSOURI 

HON.  JAMESWTSYMINGTON 

or  icissotrsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  Comptroller  General  and  GAO 
for  their  report,  B-164031(3).  dated 
March  27, 1972,  concerning  the  medicaid 
program  in  Missouri.  The  report  indi- 
cates Missouri's  medicaid  program  is  ade- 
quately administered  and.  indeed,  sav- 
ings have  been  made.  However,  the  re- 
port could  be  supplemented  in  a  number 

of  areas.  ^       ^  ^    , 

First,  methods  must  be  found  to  fur- 
ther cut  paperwork  and  processing  time 
in  the  medicaid  program.  Second,  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  cost-benefit  ra- 
tios which  factor  in  the  quality  of  care 
received  as  well  as  the  burdensome  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  doctors.  State  agen- 
cies and  HEW  itself.  Third.  Missouri  and 
the  24  other  States  and  jurisdictions  now 
giving  medicaid  services  to  only  the 
"categorically  needy"  should  find  ways  to 
assist  all  who  are  "medically  needy." 

Medically  needy  hadividuals  are  those 
who  cannot  afford  the  enormous  costs  of 
medical  care,  but  who  are  ineligible  to 
receive  Medicaid  or  other  pubUc  assist- 
ance pavments  imder  the  various  titles  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  For  these  people 
are  middle  class  Americans  considered 
by  bureaucrats  to  be  too  rich  for  medic- 
aid and  too  young  for  medicare.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  aid  these  middle 

class  people.  ^  ttd 

In  this  regard,  I  have  cosponsored  H.R. 
11728  the  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zation Act.  Representatives  Whliam  R. 
ROY  and  Paul  Rogers  have  worked  very 
hard  on  this  measure.  The  PubUc  Health 
Subcommittee  on  which  we  all  serve  has 
completed  hearings  on  Health  Mamte- 
nance  Organizations.  In  addition  to  this 
legislation,  some  form  of  national  health 
insurance  is  necessary  to  reUeve  mldffle 
class  Americans  from  the  financial  hard- 
ship caused  by  rising  health  care  costs. 
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Finally.  I  favor  some  form  of  national 
health  insurance  which  would  relieve 
doctors  and  State  agencies  from  cumber- 
some paperwork  involved  in  the  medicaid 
and  medicare  programs.  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  much  of  the  difficulty  we  now 
face  regarding  health  care  can  be  re- 
lieved by  enactment  of  H.R.  11728,  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act 
and  of  some  form  of  national  health 
insurance. 

Hnally,  Congress  woifld  do  well  to  ease 
two  of  the  more  critical  problems  fstced 
by  most  Americans — the  cost  of  medical 
care  and  restrictive  regulations  now  tied 
to  Federal  health  finance  programs.  At 
this  point  I  insert  into  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  GAO  report  of  medicaid  in 
Missouri: 

P0NCTIONINO   OF   THE    MISSOURI    SYSTEM    FOB 

Reviewing  the  Use  of  Medical  Services 
Financed  Under  Medicaid — Social  and 
rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  aito  Welfare  B- 
164031(3) 

WHY  the  review  WAS  MADE 

Thto  to  the  first  of  four  reports  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (QAO)  on  meth- 
ods followed  by  States  In  reviewing  the  use 
of  medical  services  which  are  financed  under 
the  Medicaid  program.  The  reiwrta  were  re- 
quested by  the  Chairman,  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  purposes  of  State  reviews  of  medical 
services  under  medicaid  are  to  safeguard 
against  unnecessary  medical  oare  and  serv- 
ices and  to  ensure  that  payments  financed 
by  Medicaid  are  reasonable  and  constotent 
with  efficiency,  economy,  and  quality  care. 
State  reviews  of  the  use  of  medical  services 
imder  Medicaid  are  referred  to  in  thto  report 
by  the  technical  term  "utUizatlon  review  syR- 
tems."  _. 

Thto  report  covers  the  utilization  review 
system  followed  In  Mtoeourl.  Other  reports 
will  cover  the  systems  followed  In  Plorida, 
Maryland,  and  Massachusetts. 

Medicaid  to  a  grant-in-aid  program  admin- 
istered for  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW).  Under  the  program  the  Federsl 
Government  pays  part  of  the  costs  Incurred 
by  States  In  providing  medical  oare  to  per- 
sons unable  to  pay. 

Congressional  concern  over  rapidly  rising 
Medicaid  costs  led  to  the  enactment  ot  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  which 
Included  a  requirement  that  each  State 
Medicaid  plan  Include  a  utilization  review 
system. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  GAO  inquire 
Into  such  matters  as  the : 

Identification  and  correction  of  exceestve 
tise  of  medical  services. 

Achievement  of  results  imder  the  utiliza- 
tion review  systems. 

Adequacy  of  State  resources  for  utilization 

review  systems,  and  

Extent  of  assistance  given  by  HEW  to  the 
States  In  the  development  of  the  systeme. 
To  obtain  information  on  the  first  two  of 
these  matters,  GAO  evaluated  (1)  general 
utilization  review  controls  applicable  to  aU 
medical  services,  (2)  general  oontroto  appli- 
cable to  recipients,  (3)  specific  controto  ap- 
pUcable  to  Institutional  medical  services,  and 
(4)  ^eclflc  controto  applicable  to  nonlnstl- 
tutlonal  medical  services. 

HEW  and  Missouri  offlclato  have  not  for- 
mally examined  and  commented  on  thto  re- 
port; however,  the  matters  discussed  In  the 
report  have  been  discussed  with  these  of- 
ficials. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Missouri  has  developed  a  utilization  review 
system  which  Includes  manual  and  computer 
controls.  These  controls  are  designed  to  asetot 
In  Identlf  ytag  and  evaluating  services  exoeed- 
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Ing  estabUsbed  standards  and  In  correcting 
utilization  determined  to  be  Improper. 

Mlssovirl's  utilization  review  system  does 
not  provide  for  the  systematic  accumulation 
of  data  showing  the  amounts  of  reductions  In 
Medicaid  cost  or  other  benefits  resulting 
from  utilization  review  or  of  data  comparing 
the  costs  of  utilization  review  with  the  ben- 
efits that  it  provides. 

Missouri's  system,  however.  Is  producing 
positive  benefits.  Payments  to  hospitals  were 
reduced  by  about  $260,000  over  a  1-year  pe- 
riod. Payments  to  physicians  were  reduced  by 
about  $715,000  over  a  1-year  period. 

During  fiscal  year  1971  Missouri  paid  about 
$60  million  for  medical  benefits  furnished 
to  273,000  welfare  recipients.  Of  the  $60  mil- 
lion, about  $54  million  wau  paid  to  8,821 
providers  of  medical  services  and  about  $6 
million  was  paid  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration  for  Medicare  insurance  pre- 
miums. About  $55  million  was  subject  to  Fed- 
eral participation  at  59.29  percent. 

Controls  applicable  to  all  Medicaid  services 
Missouri  has  established  procedtires  to  en- 
sure that: 

Recipients  and  providers  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program. 

Services  paid  for  are  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram. 
Amounts  paid  are  reasonable,  and 
Claims  have  not  been  paid  previously. 
OAO  believes  that  these  controls  are  ade- 
quate. 

Controls  applicable  to  Medicaid  patients 
Usage  standards  which  Identified  patients 
receiving  too  much  care  under  the  program 
were  established.  Such  patients  were  re- 
stricted to  one  physician  and  one  pharmacist, 
exc^t  for  emergencies.  This  procedure  is 
effective. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Controls  applicable  to  Medicaid  institutional 
services 

Missouri's  utilization  review  system  gen- 
erally Is  effective  In  controlling  the  use  of 
Medicaid  Institutional  services. 

Of  the  $60  million  paid  by  Missouri  for 
Medicaid  services  In  fiscal  year  1971,  about 
$32  million,  or  53  percent,  was  for  Institu- 
tional services.  The  State  established  con- 
trols over  sldlled  nursing-home  services  to 
ensure  that  rates  paid  are  reasonable  and 
that  persons  In  nursing  homes  require  skilled 
nursing  care. 

Diirlng  the  9-month  period  ended  Septem- 
ber 1971,  the  State  determined  that  662  of 
6,629  applicants  did  not  require  skilled  nvirs- 
Ing-home  care. 

The  State  established  controls  over  hos- 
pital care  to  ensure  that: 

Rates  are  reasonable. 

Recovery  Is  made  of  amounts  due  from 
other  sources,  and 

Ctuw  provided  Is  medically  necessary. 

The  system  Is  designed  to  Identify  pro- 
viders and  patients  who  exceed  established 
limits  of  Medicaid  service. 

The  State  has  limited  payment  for  hos- 
pital care  to  a  maximum  of  14  days  for  each 
admission.  Generally  the  need  for  continued 
hospital  care  Is  not  evaluated  until  after 
recipients  have  been  In  the  hospital  for  14 
days. 

The  need  for  continued  hospital  care  should 
be  evaluated  earlier  than  14  days  after  ad- 
mission. 

During  a  1-year  period,  medical  audits  of 
hospitals  which  have  relatively  high  dally 
costs  and/or  long  average  lengths  of  stay 
have  resulted  In  the  disapproval  for  payment 
of  2,425  hospital-days  valued  at  $134,000. 

Benefits  obtained  from  these  medical 
audits  warrant  their  expansion  to  a  greater 
nvunber  of  hospitals. 

ControU  applicable  to  Medicaid  noninsUtu- 
tional  services 
Mlssoiu-1  has  an  effective  utilization  review 
system  for  Medicaid  services  provided  out- 
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side  of  Institutions.  Many  useful  controls 
have  been  Implemented.  Periodic  evaluations 
should  be  made  of  each  control  or  group  of 
controls,  however,  so  that  the  more  effective 
controls  can  be  expanded  and  the  less  effec- 
tive controls  altered,  discontinued,  or  re- 
placed. State  ofiSclals  agreed  with  GAO's  sug- 
gestion that  such  evaluations  be  made. 

Most  of  the  Missouri  Medicaid  payments 
for  medical  services  received  outside  of  Insti- 
tutions are  for  physician  services  and  pre- 
scription drugs. 

The  State  has  established  a  number  of 
specific  controls  aimed  at  controlling  the  use 
of  physician  services  and  precrlption  drugs. 
For  example,  special  analyses  are  made  of 
the  services  provided  by  every  physician 
whose  claims  for  a  month  exceeded  $500.  A 
random  test  of  claims  for  eight  such  physi- 
cians showed  that  the  amounts  of  the  claims 
had  been  reduced  an  average  of  43.5  percent. 

As  another  example,  a  State  pharmacist 
travels  throughout  the  State  to  visit  phar- 
macies and  physicians  providing  drugs  to 
Medicaid  patients.  He  reviews  prescription 
files  to  verify  claims,  checks  questionable 
claims  referred  to  him  by  other  staff  mem- 
bers, and  visits  selected  welfare  recipients  to 
verify  that  they  received  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  drugs  Indicated  on  the  billings. 

Five  pharmacists  have  been  removed  from 
Missouri's  Medicaid  program  because  anal- 
yses of  their  claims  indicated  overuse  and 
failure  to  cooperate  In  correcting  the  prob- 
lem. 

Adequacy  of  State  resources 

Missouri's  utilization  review  system  is  op- 
erated by  85  full-time  employees  and  six 
part-time  employees.  State  officials  expressed 
the  view  that  State  resources  were  adequate 
to  perform  effective  reviews,  and  GAO's  ex- 
amination indicated  that  such  was  the  case. 

Extent  of  assistance  by  HEW 
The  Missouri  Medicaid  program  began  In 
October  1967.  The  development  of  Its  utiliza- 
tion review  system  appears  to  be  primarily  a 
resiUt  of  the  State's  Initiative,  rather  than 
a  result  of  specific  assistance  by  HEW.  Re- 
gional employees  of  HEW  were  not  given  the 
guidelines  or  training  necessary  to  adequate- 
ly assist  the  State  in  developing  its  utiliza- 
tion review  system. 

In  September  1971  HEW  provided  Missouri 
with  a  model  system  providing  a  bro«ul 
framework  within  which  the  State  could  de- 
velop detailed  system  specifications  to  meet 
requirements  particular  to  Its  own  system. 
The  Missouri  system  contains  most  of  the 
key  elements  of  the  model  system,  and 
State  officials  felt  that  some  of  the  detailed 
data  generated  under  the  model  system 
would  be  superfluous. 

RECOMMZIiDATIONS    OB    SUGGESTIONS 

HEW  should  assist  the  State  and  should 
monitor  State  actions  to: 

Periodically  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
utilization  review  controls; 

Expand  the  utilization  review  of  hospital 
care: 

Provide  for  the  systematic  accumulation  of 
data  enabling  a  comparison  of  the  costs  of 
utilization  review  with  the  benefits  It  pro- 
vides, and 

Study  the  HEW  model  system  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  design  features  offering  op- 
portunity for  Improvement. 
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April  18,  1972 

a  freedom-loving  people,  supporting  free- 
dom for  themselves  and  for  others.  The 
House  of  Representatives  vote  of  360-2 
yesterday  in  favor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  471  was  an  expression  of  the 
need  to  extend  human  freedoms  to  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  cosponsored  this  particular  resolu- 
tion and  commend  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Rosenthal  for  his  leadership  in 
committee  and  on  the  House  floor.  To  re- 
main silent  in  light  of  such  oppression 
would  be  to  ignore  or,  worse,  to  condone 
the  suffering. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  introduced  Innumerable  resolutions 
relating  to  Soviet  Jewry.  Members  of  the 
press  have  articulated  the  legitimate 
wants  and  needs  of  these  people  who  are 
constrained  emotionally  and  restrained 
physically. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  comes  at  an 
opportune  time.  The  President  journeys 
to  the  Soviet  Union  next  month  aware  of 
overwhelming  congressional  support  for 
a  strongly  worded  resolution  castigating 
present  conditions  for  So\'iet  Jewry  and 
asking  for  reforms. 

Prior  to  the  December  meeting  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  with  French  President  Pom- 
pidou, Representative  Charles  R.-\ngel 
and  I  urged  that  narcotics  be  a  top- 
priority  item  on  the  agenda  of  their 
meetings.  Following  the  December  meet- 
ings, there  was  a  definite  strengthening 
of  French  antidrug  activities  proving 
the  effectiveness  of  diplomatic  channels. 

In  this  same  spirit,  I  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  note  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
during  his  upcoming  visit  and  ask  for  the 
comments  and  suggestions  of  the  Soviet 
officials. 


COORS  REPORTS  INDUSTRY'S 
SUCCESS  IN  RECYCLING 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  has  traditional]  y  been  known  as 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Adolph  Coors  Co.  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  environmental  improve- 
ment. Their  emphasis  on  recycling  their 
aluminum  Coors  beer  cans  is  growing 
with  strength. 

California  and  Texas  led  the  way  In 
1971.  Coors  has  stressed  community  par- 
ticipation in  collecting  the  used  cans.  An 
effective  drive  in  California  turned  the 
funds  over  to  leukemia  research.  Univer- 
sity women's  clubs.  Girl  Scouts,  and 
others  have  teamed  up  to  bring  in  the 
cans.  You  will  be  interested  in  a  sum- 
mary report  of  the  1971  Coors  progress 
in  their  recycling: 

Rectclino  Beer  Cans 

More  than  425-mlllion  cans — three  times 
the  1970  total — were  collected  for  recycling 
during  1971  in  Adolph  Coors  Company's 
cash-for-cans  program. 

William  K.  Coors,  president  of  the  regional 
brewery,  termed  1971  results  "highly  encour- 
aging" and  predicted  that  the  amount  of 
aluminum  the  company  expects  to  receive 
for  recycling  In  1972  would  be  "substantially 
higher"  than  In  1971. 

Major  factors  supporting  the  prediction,  he 
said,  are  threefold.  He  cited  "growing  public 
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concern  about  the  environment.  Increasing 
awareness  of  alimilnum's  high  salvage  value, 
and  the  fact  that  more  maniifacturers  are 
packaging  their  products  In  aluminum." 

IMPBESSIVE  TOTAL 

Coors  noted  that  aluminum  received  last 
vear  by  the  company's  distributors  in  11 
western  states  totaled  17,726,752  pounds.  At 
an  average  24  aluminum  cans  per  pound, 
that  Is  equivalent  to  426,442,048  cans. 

"All  of  those  cans,"  Coors  stressed,  "are  re- 
cycled for  practical  reuse  Instead  of  becom- 
ing part  of  the  litter  and  solid  waste  prob- 
lem." 

The  recovery  total  in  1970,  first  year  the 
program  was  In  operation,  was  about  6-mll- 
lion  pounds. 

FOB  civic  causes 

Coors  paid  out  $1,772,675  in  1971  to  the 
Individuals  and  organizations  collecting  the 
aluminum.  Much  of  the  money,  brewery 
officials  said,  was  used  for  civic  causes.  Youth 
groups,  in  particular,  were  active  in  the 
program. 

Total  payout  since  the  program's  start,  in 
January,  1970,  is  more  than  $2.5-mlUlon. 

The  cash  Incentive  program  offers  a  dime 
a  pound  for  clean  aluminum.  All  alumintim 
cans — Coors  or  any  other  kind — are  accepted. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bauching of  our  currency  by  Federal  def- 
icit spending  continues  not  only  un- 
abated, but  with  hardly  any  expression 
of  official  concern.  The  position  of  the 
dollar  becomes  more  and  more  precari- 
ous, yet  official  spokesmen  for  our  Gov- 
ernment and  too  many  Members  of  this 
body  continue  to  pretend  that  the  hard 
facts  of  a  rapidly  depreciating  dollar  no 
longer  backed  in  any  meaningful  sense 
by  gold,  can  be  papered  over  by  smooth 
talk  and  that  vague,  magic  word 
"negotiations." 

But  the  truth  is  that  we  are  now  in 
a  financial  crisis  from  which  there  is  no 
way  out  short  of  taking  the  medicine,  so 
unpalatable  to  many,  of  major  Federal 
spending  reductions.  One  of  the  best 
statements  of  this  truth  I  have  seen  re- 
cently, appeared  in  the  "Sensing  the 
News"  column  by  Anthony  Harrigan,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council,  released  March 
30,  1972.  The  column  follows: 
The  Financial  Crisis 

While  the  presidential  primaries  produce 
vast  amounts  of  copy  for  Journalists,  the 
speeches  of  the  candldaites  contain  little  that 
Is  relevant  to  America's  worsening  financial 
crisis.  Neither  the  candidates  nor  the  public 
seem  Interested  In  the  fate  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Eliot  Janeway,  the  economist,  made  this 
point  In  a  recent  essay.  "The  defense  of  the 
dollar,"  he  said,  "ia  the  forgotten  issue  of 
this  year's  presidential  politics.  The  cliches 
of  poUtlcs-as-usual  will  not  save  it  from  the 
demoralizing  tragedy  of  stUl  another  de- 
valuation." 

The  majority  of  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dential nominations  prefer  to  focus  on  give- 
aways, domestic  or  international.  That  is 
tragic,  for  there  Is  pressing  need  of  debate 
on  financial  Issues.  The  United  States  has 
enormous  debts  and  the  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  1973  contains  a  planned  deficit  of  $2S 
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billion.  Incredible  as  that  soimds.  The  debt 
situation  and  the  related  fate  of  the  dollar 
should  be  prime  topics  for  discussion  during 
the  primaries.  That  isn't  the  case,  however. 
Politicians  shouldn't  be  assigned  all  the 
blame.  The  voting  public.  It  Is  clear.  Isn't 
willing  to  hear  unpleasant  truths,  and  noth- 
ing Is  more  unpleasant  than  a  discussion  of 
the  wounded  U.S.  dollar. 

Immediately  after  Inauguration  Day  In 
1973,  the  President  of  the  United  States  wUl 
be  faced  with  grave  financial  problems.  For- 
eign countries,  with  large  dollar  holdings, 
aren't  convinced  that  the  American  people  or 
prominent  leaders  In  either  party  have  any 
serious  Intention  of  mending  the  ways  re- 
sponsible for  the  weakening  of  the  dollar. 
They  note  the  political  talk  about  expansion- 
ary budgets  and  foresee  grave  financial  prob- 
lems ahead  for  the  U.S. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Connally  Is 
busy  trying  to  assure  Europeans  that  the  U.S. 
has  a  tough  anti-inflation  policy,  but  the 
Europeans  remain  unconvinced.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Barron's  Financial  Weekly,  Count 
Sixtus  Plattenburg,  writing  from  Spain,  said 
In  effect,  "the  U.S.  is  broke."  He  expressed 
doubt  that  Europeans  will  go  on  much  longer 
accepting  "the  dollar  as  the  ultimate  yard- 
stick of  everyone  else's  value"  and  suggested 
that  the  U.S.  credit  structure  will  fracture. 
The  Nixon  administration  method  in  deal- 
ing with  the  crisis  of  confidence  has  been  to 
Impose  wage-price  controls  that  amount  to 
a  cartel  approach  to  industry,  labor  and  ag- 
riculture. This  Is  roughly  what  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  attempted  to  do  with  the 
NRA  legislation  In  the  1930's  and  what  Mus- 
solini aimed  at  In  his  Corporate  State  plan. 
But  the  pay  and  price  board  system  Isn't 
working.  The  unions  are  smashing  huge  holes 
in  the  system,  as  In  the  case  of  the  West 
Coast  dock  settlement. 

Mr.  Nixon's  political  opponents  have  noth- 
ing better  to  offer.  In  fact,  they  recommend 
stepped-up  public  spending,  more  govern- 
ment Jobs.  They  Ignore  the  crisis  of  confi- 
dence around  the  world  that  poses  tremen- 
dous danger  to  the  United  States.  TraglcaUy, 
neither  the  administration  nor  anti-admlnls- 
tratlon  forces  will  accept  free  enterprise  so- 
lutions to  the  nation's  difficulties. 

The  sound,  capitalist  position  has  been 
ably  set  forth  by  Prof.  Milton  Friedman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  said:  "Oovem- 
ment  spending  Is  the  problem,  not  the  solu- 
tion. We  do  not  need  new  government  pro- 
grams. We  need  to  abolish  the  old  programs 
and  let  people  spend  their  own  money  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  values." 

If  the  vast  government  programs  were  dis- 
mantled and  new  ones  weren't  established, 
foreigners  who  hold  billions  of  U.S.  green- 
backs would  regain  confidence  in  those  dol- 
lars. If  curbs  on  unions  were  ordered,  the 
world  would  regain  confidence  In  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity. Europeans  and  Asians  would  be 
convinced  that  the  United  States  Intends  to 
fight  Infiation  and  protect  Its  currency.  But 
the  political  talk  in  the  presidential  primaries 
Is  of  more  government  8i>endlng,  not  leas. 
This  political  talk  is  not  only  unrealistic  but 
dangerous.  The  countries  holding  U.S.  dol- 
lars could  signal  no-confidence  in  America 
even  before  Inauguration  Day. 

Never  In  Its  history  has  the  United  States 
had  such  a  need  for  statesmen.  Unfortu- 
nately, only  politicians  seem  to  be  on  hand. 


AMTRAK  THREATENS  FURTHER 
SERVICE  CUTBACKS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  n.ORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Amtrak,  our  much  publicized  and  highly 
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subsidized  effort  to  provide  rail  passenger 
service  to  the  American  public,  is  now 
quietly  making  studies  aimed  at  cutting 
back  further  on  what  little  rail  service 
remains  in  this  country. 

Despite  denials  made  only  4  days  ago, 
I  have  learned  that  Amtrak  is  studying 
the  possibility  of  halting  service  into  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  in  my  home  district — 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  my  ad- 
leagues  to  know  terminal  facilities  across 
the  Nation  are  undergoing  similar  studies 
as  well. 

Amtrak  is  doing  this,  unannounced,  at 
a  time  when  the  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  provide  another  $170  million  in  tax- 
payers' funds  to  purchase  equipment  and 
finance  operations  over  the  next  2  years. 
This,  of  course,  is  on  top  of  the  $40  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  granted  in  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 — not  to 
mention  authorization  for  another  $100 
million  as  a  debt  guarantee. 

I  would  suggest  that  these  studies,  with 
the  implied  threat  of  a  further  cutback 
in  rail  passenger  service,  may  be  timed 
to  pressure  the  Congress  to  approve  an- 
other $170  million  in  subsidies. 

Amtrak  seems  to  have  an  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  taxpayer  funds,  and  demon- 
strates, once  again,  that  when  govern- 
ment pushes  its  way  into  the  private  sec- 
tor, the  public  pays  and  pays  and  pays. 

My  fellow  Congressmen,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  article 
from  today's  St.  Petersburg  Times: 

Amtrak  Mat  Derail  Bat  Area  Service 

(By  Charles  Stafford) 

Washington. — Despite  earlleir  denials,  Am- 
trak Is  studying  the  possibility  of  haltJng 
service  into  downtown  St.  Petersburg,  an 
Amtrak  official  said  Monday. 

"This  is  something  Amtrak  is  considering," 
said  James  Bryant,  director  of  Information. 
"They  have  not  yet  decided." 

A  decision,  which  should  come  about  May 
1,  will  be  Included  In  a  larger  action  affecting 
passenger  terminals  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Amtrak,  which  began  operating  the  na- 
tion's railroad  passenger  service  last  May  1, 
will  have  an  estimated  loss  for  its  first  year 
of  operation  of  $133-mllllon. 

"Forty  per  cent  of  those  losses  will  be  In 
terminal  costs,"  Bryant  said.  "They  are  Just 
eating  us  alive." 

Amtrak  is  trying  to  consolidate  terminals 
wherever  possible,  he  said.  In  some  oases.  It 
will  get  rid  of  high-cost  terminals  in  crowded 
inner-city  areas  and  wUl  build  smaller,  more 
efficient,  fringe-area  terminals  with  an  In- 
creased amount  of  parld.ng  space. 

Terminals  In  Jacksonville,  Miami,  Tampa, 
and  St.  Petersburg  aU  are  under  study,  Bry- 
ant said.  The  Jacksonville  terminal  costs 
Amtrak  $2-mUlon  a  year  to  maintain  and 
employs  500  persons  fuUtlme,  he  said.  Even 
though  It  Is  one  of  the  busier  ones  on  the 
system.  It  has  only  eight  trains  a  day. 

The  Miami  terminal  Is  located  In  a  poor 
section  of  the  city  and  trains  have  to  back 
Into  It.  Bryant  said.  This  is  a  time-consum- 
ing, and  therefore  costly,  procedure. 

The  same  is  true,  Bryant  said,  In  Cincin- 
nati where  Amtrak  must  pay  cost  running 
Into  millions  a  year  to  maintain  a  terminal 
that  serves  only  two  passenger  trains  a  day. 
Although  the  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg 
terminals  are  only  17  miles  apart  as  the  gulf 
spans  Tampa  Bay,  trains  leaving  Tampa  must 
cover  about  45  miles  on  their  circuitous  route 
around  the  northern  end  of  the  bay  before 
reaching  the  end  of  their  nins  In  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Bryant  suggested  that  the  study  might  ar- 
rive at  one  of  three  dedslocs: 
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Continuing  to  have  terminals  In  both 
dues. 

K~nng  service  In  Tampa. 

Building  a  new,  consolidated  terminal  for 
both  cities. 

At  one  time,  when  the  Seabofird  Coastline 
still  operated  passenger  service  Into  the 
Tampa  Bay  area,  it  considered  halting  runs 
at  Tampa  and  providing  connecting  bus  serv- 
ice to  St.  Petersburg.  The  idea  was  abandoned 
because  ot  widespread  complaints  that  It 
would  be  extremely  Inconvenient  for  elderly 
passengers  bound  for  St.  Petersburg  who 
would  have  to  get  their  luggage  off  the  trains 
and  onto  the  buses  In  Tampa. 

When  this  was  mentioned  to  Bryant,  be 
said,  "Convenience  Is  nice,  but  when  we  are 
running  such  a  deficit  operation,  we  have  to 
cut  loeses." 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  no  decision 
has  yet  been  reached. 

Last  Friday,  a  member  of  the  Amtrak  pub- 
lic Information  staff  denied  that  there  was 
any  move  afoot  to  curtail  service  Into  St. 
Petersburg.  Bryant  said  that  unfortunately 
that  staff  member  had  not  been  aware  o<  the 
terminals  study. 


U.S.  WAGES  OPIUM  WAR  IN  LAOS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF  NXW  TOBK 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  an  excel- 
lent article  which  recently  appeared  in 
Newsday  entitled  "U.S.  Wages  Opium 
War  in  Laos."  This  article  describes  the 
efforts  being  made  both  by  American  and 
Laotian  officials  to  cut  down  on  the 
rampant  drug  trade  which  courses 
through  the  Golden  Triangle  area  of 
Burma.  Thailand  and  Laos. 

The  opium  which  is  grown  in  this  sec- 
tor of  the  world  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply  for  addicted  U.S.  servicemen  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam.  The  triborder  area  Is 
also  the  place  where  the  black  market 
operations  which  have  for  so  long  sta- 
tioned themselves  on  the  Turkey-Mar- 
seilles suds,  and  which  up  to  now  have 
supplied  the  illicit  American  drug  mar- 
ket, will  relocate. 

The  author,  Arnold  Abrams,  also  dis- 
cusses the  difficulty  of  persuading  the 
native.  Thai  and  Laotian  farm  popula- 
tion to  substitute  other  crops  for  their 
lucrative  and  multipurpose  poppy  cul- 
tivation. In  short,  Mr.  Abrams  has 
succeeded  in  summarizing  a  complex 
problem  which  calls  for  grave  policy 
decisions  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  chosen  to  insert  the  attached 
informative  article  into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
tT.S.    Wages    Opnric    War    ik    Laos 
(By  Arnold  Abrams) 

VxENTiANE.  Laos. — American-directed  teams 
of  native  spies  are  being  staked  along  the 
mountain  trails  of  northern  Laos  as  part  of  a 
91,000,000  campaign  to  stop  the  opium  tra£Bc 
from  the  oplimi  fields  of  Laos,  Thailand  and 
Burma. 

The  anti-drug  campaign  Is  being  waged  by 
a  task  force  that  Includes  a  narcotics  attache 
from  the  American  embassy  here  and  at  least 
10  XJ.S.  customs  officers  who  act  as  advisers 
to  local  authorities  at  border  crossings  and 
airport  faclUtles.  Embassy  officials  say  they 
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harbor  no  Uluslon  about  stopping  the  flow 
of  narcotics  from  the  jungle  area  known  aa 
the  "golden  triangle."  "Only  a  fool  would  say 
well  be  able  to  do  that,"  one  American  said. 
"But  If  we  can  reduce  the  traffic  and  cause 
some  opium  dealers  some  trouble,  well  be 
doing  something." 

Some  experts  beUeve  that  Vientiane  and 
Bangkok,  the  capital  of  ThaUand,  now  rank 
as  the  world's  largest  producers  of  heroin,  an 
opium  derivative,  and  provide  most  of  the 
heroin  used  by  American  servicemen  In  Viet- 
nam. Liuie  of  the  traffic  from  the  golden 
triangle  gets  to  the  United  States,  federal 
officials  say,  but  that  could  change.  "As  we 
cut  off  other  sources  [such  as  Turkey],  the 
triangle  Is  a  ready-made  source  of  oplum<" 
said  Robert  Nlckoloff,  acting  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  Biireau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  "It's  Just  a  matter  of  developing  the 
trade  routes." 

As  part  of  the  campaign,  spy  teams  of  Iao 
tribesmen  trained  by  the  Central  InteUlgenoe 
Agency  are  providing  authorities  here  with 
information  about  drug-smuggling  routes 
and  the  location  of  narcotics  refineries.  That 
Information  has  led  to  a  series  of  ambushes 
against  drug-baullng  convoys  and  raids  on 
two  large  refineries.  In  Ban  Houel  Sal,  a 
narcotics  traffic  center  about  235  miles  north- 
west of  Vientiane,  a  refinery  was  destroyed 
by  a  mysterious  fire  last  year,  and  last  month 
a  raid  by  Lao  police  netted  large  amounts  of 
chemicals  and  semlreflned  heroin.  American 
Involvement  In  both  actions  was  said  to  be 
significant. 

The  teams  have  conducted  more  tradition- 
al spy  work.  Infiltrating  south  China's  Yunan 
Provliice  to  spy  on  Chinese  political  and  mil- 
itary activities.  The  Nixon  administration 
ordered  those  operations  stepped  last  slim- 
mer. "They  [the  spies]  are  weU  trained  for 
reconnaissance  work,"  one  high-ranking 
source  said.  "It  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  are  gathering  Intelligence  on  drug 
traffic  within  Laos  or  military  traffic  outside 
It." 

Despite  the  successes  of  the  spy  teams, 
there  remains  huge  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  the  American  anti-drug  campaign,  which 
Is  estimated  to  have  cost  about  91,000,000 
so  far.  One  la  the  Involvement  of  high-rank- 
ing Lao  military  and  government  officials  In 
drug  traffic.  Laos'  "Mr.  Big"  allegedly  is  Ouan 
Rathlkoim,  a  former  army  chief  of  staff,  but 
many  prominent  figures  stUl  In  office  also 
have  a  hand  In  the  action.  The  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Assembly,  for  example, 
recently  was  stopped  by  airport  police  In 
Paris  with  a  suitcase  full  of  heroin.  For 
political  reasons,  French  authorities  released 
the  Laotian  official,  who  claimed  he  bad 
been  framed.  Knowledgeable  observers  here 
were  certain,  however,  that  It  was  less  a 
matter  of  framing  than  a  bribe  backfiring. 

Another  obstacle  Is  the  fact  that  opitim  Is 
the  stuff  of  life  for  the  fiercely  Independent 
mountain  folk  of  eastern  Burma  and  north- 
em  Thailand,  who  g^row  most  of  the  opium 
that  passes  through  Laoe.  It  Is  their  prin- 
cipal cash  crop  and  Is  used  In  trade  for 
household  and  farm  utensils,  salt,  kerosene 
and  silver  for  ornamentation.  And,  opium 
profits  buy  modem  weapons:  automatic 
rifles,  grenade  launchers,  machine  guns, 
which  the  mountain  people  use  to  defend 
their  homes,  villages  and  traditions  against 
the  increasing  encroachment  of  the  outside 
world.  Laos  had  never  had  any  anti-drug 
laws  until  last  year  when  It  approved  some 
In  reaction  to  American  pressure. 

In  Thailand,  authorities  are  pressuring 
the  hill  people  to  abandon  opium  for  new 
crops,  partly  to  please  the  Americans,  but 
also  because  the  soU -leaching  effect  of 
opium  cultivation  Is  ecologically  destructive. 
Tea,  coffee,  fruits,  chill  peppers  and  nuts 
have  been  suggested  as  alternatives,  but  the 
hlU  folk  are  reluctant  to  change.  "At  first 
It  looked  good,"  said  Dao  Muong,  a  border 
police  commandant  who  conducted  demon- 
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Btratlons  of  the  new  crops.  "The  fruits  and 
vegetables  produced.  In  the  beginning,  a  bit 
la^r  return  than  the  opium.  But  whea 
the  hill  people  got  Into  business,  the  market 
soon  became  overloaded  and  the  price 
dropped.  And,  of  co\u:se,  the  vegetables,  more 
bulky  than  opium,  are  difficult  to  transport." 
Rural  roadbullding  projects  are  imder  way 
In  the  valley  regions  of  northern  Thailand, 
but  the  hill  people  must  still  carry  their 
harvests  down  the  mountains  on  tbeU  backs 
or  on  mules  or  horses. 

Anti-drug  efforts  In  Thailand  are  further 
blocked  by  an  unofficial  border  patrol  run 
by  the  remnants  of  a  Nationalist  Chinese 
regiment  that  fled  to  Thailand  from  south- 
ern China  after  the  Communist  takeover  in 
194S.  And  the  nationalists,  who  have  since 
degenerated  to  robber-baron  status,  are  the 
main  Jobbers,  processors  and  distributors  of 
opium. 

One  measvire  of  how  much  Is  yet  to  be 
done  Is  the  continued  availability  of  opium 
In  Vientiane.  The  capital's  morning  market 
remains  a  ready,  relatively  cheap  source  of 
narcotics.  Amid  a  vast  clutter  of  produce 
ranging  from  squawking  hens  and  grunting 
pigs  to  Jade  bracelets,  and  tortoise-shell 
backscratchers,  opium  derivatives  can  be 
purchased  as  casually  as  Coca-Cola. 

In  fact,  drug  consumption  Is  a  problem 
within  the  American  community  here.  Sev- 
eral U.S.  embassy  employes  have  been  trans- 
ferred because  of  Involvement  by  their  de- 
pendents (either  high  school  or  college-age 
children) ;  others  have  been  allowed  to  stay, 
but  choose  to  move  their  families  elsewhere. 

"If  we  have  a  problem  with  this  our- 
selves," one  member  of  that  community  re- 
marked, "how  can  we  expect  the  Laotians 
to  control  it?" 


SHEDDING  NEW  LIGHT  ON  AN  OLD 
SUBJECT — CRIME 


HON.  ElMANUEL  CEUER 

OF  NXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  both  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York  seek  and  obtain  their  fair 
share  of  the  Federal  funds  available  for 
increased  street  lighting  to  combat  crime. 
On  April  4,  1972,  therefore,  I  called  the 
attention  of  New  York  State  and  city 
authorities  to  three  funding  provisions 
In  the  Federal  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  under 
which  Federal  funds  are  available  for 
this  purpose.  The  texts  of  my  letters  to 
the  executive  director.  State  of  New  York 
Office  of  Planning  Services,  and  to  the 
director.  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Co- 
ordinating Council,  follow: 

Afui.  4,  1972. 

Mr.  AaCHIBAU)  R.   MOBRAT, 

Executive  Director.  State  of  Neva  York,  Of- 
fice of  Plar^ning   Services,  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Dkab  Mb.  MuaRAT:   The  Omnibus  Crime 
Control   and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  has 
for  Its  prime  purpose  the  Improvement  and 
strengthening  of  law  enforcement. 

Unquestionably,  one  extremely  effective 
way  to  deter  crime  is  to  provide  for  Increased 
street  lighting  In  high  crime  areas.  The 
mugger,  rapist,  purse  snatcher,  armed  rob- 
ber— In  short,  the  street  criminal — Is  a  per- 
son who  lurks  In  the  shadows  and  whose 
ooiu'age  Is  In  Inverse  proportion  to  the  light- 
ing which  Illuminates  his  place  of  biislness. 
It  Is  therefore  essential  that  Federal  funds 
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avaUable  under  the  Act  be  earmarked  for 
street  Ughtlng. 

In  the  last  three  years.  $83,000,000  of 
I^w  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
funds  have  been  aUocated  to  New  York  State 
for  Part  C  block  grants.  Please  advise  whether 
any  of  this  money  has  been  used  for  street 
lighting  in  New  York  City  or  elsewhere  In 
the  State. 

Also,  please  advise  whether  your  office  has 
requested  any  funds  relevant  to  street  light- 
ing from  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  under  Part 
D  of  the  Act,  another  source  of  Federal  funds 
for  this  vital  means  of  making  our  streets 
safer. 

As  for  discretionary  funds,  a  third  source 
for  obtaining  Federal  money  for  street  light- 
ing, I  am  communicating  with  the  Director 
of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Coordinat- 
ing CouncU  in  New  York  City.  However,  are 
you  aware  of  any  large-scale  discretionary 
fund  grants  elsewhere  within  the  State? 

Communities  throughout  the  country  have 
already  had  street  lighting  projects  fvmded 
with  block  grant  money,  discretionary  fund 
money,  or  Institute  money  under  the  Act, 
making  It  clear  that  the  problem  Is  not  one 
of  an  Inadequate  law  but,  rather,  of  Its  Im- 
plementation in  other  communities,  includ- 
ing New  York. 

The  need  for  Increased  and  Improved  street 
lighting  is  urgent;  the  effectiveness  of  such 
lighting  In  crime  control  has  been  demon- 
strated; Federal  funds  are  available;  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  seek  their  fair  share  of 
the  Federal  funds  and  promptly  embark  on 
major  street  lighting  projects. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EmANTTKL   CEtXXB, 

Chairman. 

Apsm  4,  1972. 
Mr.  Henbt  RtTTH, 

Director,  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Coordi- 
nating Council,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Deab  Mb.  Ruth:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  sent  today  to  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Office  of 
Planning  Services,  Division  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, concerning  the  need  for  Improved  street 
lighting  In  high  crime  areas  and  the  efforts 
made  by  the  State  and  the  City  to  obtain 
Federal  funds  for  that  purpose  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968. 

Apparently  no  large-scale  effort  has  been 
made  to  obtain  and  use  discretionary  fimds 
for  lighting  the  streets  of  New  York  City. 
Please  advise  whether  you  have  any  current 
plans  for  making  application  for  discre- 
tionary funds  for  this  purpose  or  whether 
you  plan  to  seek  block  grant  or  Institute 
money. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  provides  three  methods  through 
which  street  lighting  money  can  be  made 
available  to  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  a  tremendo\is  sum 
of  money  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
Act.  I  sincerely  hope  that  street  lighting  wUl 
be  given  a  high  priority  by  the  State  and 
City  planners. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Emanuzl  Celler, 

Chairman. 


FINANCIAL  AID  NEEDED  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or  NOBTH  CAXOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 

Mr.   MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
loin  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
OXVIU 886 — ^Part  10 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sponsoring  legislation  to  help  middle- 
class  parents  meet  the  cost  of  their  chil- 
dren's tdgher  education. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  greater 
and  more  urgent  today  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  In  the  last  5  years,  tui- 
tion costs  of  public  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  risen  by  50  percent.  Tui- 
tion at  private  colleges  and  universities 
has  increased  by  70  percent. 

As  a  result,  today  it  costs  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000  to  obtain  a  bachelor's 
degree.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  tells 
us  the  end  of  this  tuition  cost  spiral  is 
not  in  sight,  that  instead  tuition  can  be 
expected  to  increase  by  25  percent  in  pub- 
lic, and  38  percent  in  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  next  10  years. 
The  more  affluent  of  our  society  can 
absorb  these  increases  with  little  or  no 
financial  inconvenience.  And  9'  percent 
of  the  total  financial  needs  of  lov  -income 
students  are  covered  by  current  Federsd 
programs. 

Left  in  the  breach  is  tLe  entire  Ameri- 
can middle  class.  Already,  some  middle- 
class  children  are  being  deprived  of  a 
college  education  because  they  and  their 
parents  are  not  rich  enough  to  wholly  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  higher  education,  nor 
poor  enough  to  qualify  for  substantial 
government  assistance. 

The  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  today, 
the  Higher  Education  Funding  Act,  is 
designed  to  provide  a  measure  of  assist- 
ance to  these  millions  of  middle-class 
families. 

The  legislation  provides  that  parents 
can  set  aside  specific  amounts  of  their  in- 
come every  year  to  be  placed  in  a  fund 
established  by  them  for  their  children's 
college  education. 

The  parents  would  then  be  allowed  to 
deduct  this  amount  from  their  gross  in- 
come when  making  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  payments.  The  bill  limits  the 
amount  that  can  be  set  aside  to  $500  per 
child  per  year,  with  a  maximum  of  con- 
tribution of  $2,500;  or  10  percent  of  the 
contributing  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income,  whichever  is  less. 

These  contribution  funds  can  be  in 
the  form  of  trusts  or  custodiEil  accounts 
with  banks,  or  as  insurance  or  armuity 
contracts,  nontransferable  face  amount 
certificates,  and/or  government  bonds. 
Several  proposals  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  providing  tax  credits  or  de- 
ductions for  parents  now  burdened  with 
expenses  of  higher  education  for  their 
children.  These  approaches  are  com- 
mendable, but  they  begin  with  the  as- 
sumption that  parents  have  sufficient 
resources  to  get  their  children  in  college 
in  the  first  place.  This  is  often  not  the 
case,  despite  a  lifetime  of  saving  for  Just 
that  purpose. 

The  approach  I  am  recommending 
today  is  a  long-range,  permanent  ap- 
proach, designed  to  anticipate  and  fund 
future  needs  and  higher  levels  of  edu- 
cational expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  this  leg- 
Islaticxi  has  great  merit  and  would  «ijoy 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  millions  of 
American  families  who  now  are  bur- 
dened with  legitimate  concerns  about 
how  they  will  get  their  children  through 
college. 

I  urge  immediate  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  in  the  ttppropri&te  commit- 


tee, and  recommend 
the  Congress. 
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swift  passage  by 


WELCH  POODS.  INC.:  A  SPECIAL 
SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  one  of 
the  world's  leading  companies  in  the 
production  of  grape  juice. 

I  refer  to  Welch  Poods.  Inc..  of  West- 
field,  N.Y.,  which  is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Welch  Food  hsis 
always  been  a  forerurmer  in  the  industry 
and  stands  today  as  a  symbol  of  that 
special  kind  of  success  story  which  had 
its  humble  beginning  with  a  New  Jersey 
dentist,  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Welch,  more  than 
100  years  ago. 

Through  the  years,  its  central  philos- 
ophy has  been  one  of  combining  corpo- 
rate responsibility  with  deep  community 
concern.  Today  as  Welch  Foods  crosses 
the  threshold  into  another  century  of 
operations,  I  should  like  to  offer 
my  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  its 
officers  and  more  than  1,500  employees. 
I  Insert  in  the  Record,  at  this  time,  a 
story  from  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Courier- 
Express,  which  recoimts  In  detail  the 
story  of  the  beginning  and  growth  of 
Welch  Poods,  Inc. : 

Fbonttkb  iNDtrsTBiKS  No.  46 — Wkix;h  Foods 
Savobs  a  Vebt  Swxrr  BsoiNiaifa 
(By  wmiam  P.  CaUaban) 
Just  a  little  over  100  years  ago,  a  New 
Jersey  dentist  with  a  strong  religious  back- 
ground developed  a  process  to  make  "unfer- 
mented  sacramental  wine"  from  grapes.  From 
his  process,  and  the  company  be  founded,  has 
evolved  Welch  Foods  Inc.  of  Westfleld,  Chau- 
tauqua County. 

Not  only  has  Welch  grown  to  become  the 
leading  producer  of  grape  Juice  In  the  world 
but  Its  annual  gross  sales  are  approaching 
the  $100  million  plateau;  last  year,  sales 
reached  $96.7  million. 

The  company  has  been  headquartered  In 
Westfleld  since  1897.  In  Its  first  100  years, 
the  company  was  known  as  the  Welch  Qrape 
Juice  Co.  But  in  1969  the  name  was  changed 
to  Welch  Foods  Inc.  to  reflect  the  diversity  of 
Its  products. 

Since  1952,  the  company  has  been  owned 
by  the  National  Grape  Cooperative  Inc.,  an 
organization  of  2,300  farmers.  Also  head- 
quartered in  Westfleld,  National  Grape  haa 
about  900  members  In  Western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  development  of 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Welch's  process  for  pasteuriz- 
ing grapes  Into  grape  Juice  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Concord  grape,  called  the  only 
true  American  grape.  In  Concord,  Mass.,  by 
Ephralm  W.  Bull. 

Bull  worked  with  seeds  and  seedlings  for 
87  years,  during  which  time  he  tried  33,000 
oroases  of  136  grape  vines.  Finally,  in  1849, 
be  came  up  with  a  gntpe  with  the  quality 
he  bad  sought. 

Later  In  Vlneland,  NJ.,  Welch,  commun- 
ion steward  for  the  Methodist  Church,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Ameilean  Con- 
oord  grape  and  used  it  as  a  substttute  for 
the  traditional  communion  wine.  He  had 
studied  the  work  of  Louis  Pasteur  and  applied 
the  principles  to  pasteurize  grape  Juice.  He 
succeeded,  and  thus  began  a  new  Induatry. 
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He  started  hta  business  with  his  sons.  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Welch,  also  a  dentlat.  to  produce 
the  grape  Juice  for  use  In  churches. 

In  1890,  the  name  was  changed  Irom  Dr. 
Welch's  UnXermented  Wine  to  Dr.  Welch's 
Qr%p«  Juloe.  By  this  time,  drug  stores  and 
other  outlets,  besides  churches,  were  custo- 
mers. 

Orape  Juice  received  national  fame  when  It 
was  sampled  by  thousands  In  1893  at  the 
Worlds  Columbian  Exposition  In  Chicago. 
Needing  a  better  supply  of  grapes,  the 
Welches  moved  their  business  that  same  year 
to  Watklns,  N.Y.  In  the  Plnger  Lakes  section. 
In  1897,  the  operation  was  moved  to  West- 
field  and  a  plant  was  built.  The  ciiltlvaUon 
of  Concord  grapes  became  the  chief  agricul- 
tural Interest  of  the  community,  which 
eventually  became  the  largest  producer  of 
Concord  grapes  In  the  country. 

Today  approximately  350,000  tons  of  Con- 
cord grapes  are  harvested  In  five  areas  In 
United  States.  The  Westfleld  and  Western 
New  York  area  and  sections  extending 
through  Erie  Coimty,  Pa.,  and  northern  Ohio 
produce  the  most  grapes. 

There  is  a  smaller  growing  area  bordering 
the  Plnger  Lakes,  and  other  growing  areas 
are  In  Van  Buren  and  Berrien  Counties  In 
southwestern  Michigan  and  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley section  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

In  1906,  the  present  Westfleld  plant  was 
constructed  across  the  street  from  the  first 
plant  there,  built  In  1897.  The  original  plant 
now  serves  as  a  printing  and  storage  facility. 
In  1910,  the  company  constructed  Its  gen- 
eral office  building  at  Portage  and  Main  In 
Westfleld.  The  same  year  the  company  ac- 
quired the  Walker  Plant  In  North  East,  Pa., 
now  the  largest  of  all  Welch  Foods  plants. 

In  1918,  the  company  Introduced  a  new 
product,  Orapelade.  The  VS.  army  bought 
the  entire  Initial  supply  of  Orapelade. 

In  1919,  Welch,  due  to  Its  continuing 
growth,  obtained  Its  first  plant  outside  the 
Chautauqua-Erie  "grape  belt."  The  plant 
at  Lawton,  Mich.,  was  purchased  and  Welch 
■et  up  shop  in  the  Michigan  fruit  growing 
area. 

Pour  years  later  the  compsoiy  branched  out 
again  and  built  a  plant  in  the  southwest  at 
Sprlngdale,  Ark.  Also  in  1923,  the  company 
put  another  new  product  on  the  market. 
Concord  grape  Jelly.  This  was  followed  three 
years  later  by  homogenized  tomato  Jxiice. 

Thomas  Welch  died  in  1903.  His  son 
Charles,  who  had  guided  the  growth  of  the 
company,  died  in  1926.  The  latter's  son,  Edgar, 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  company. 

In  1929,  the  majority  stock  interest  in  the 
Welch  compcmy  was  sold  to  a  group  of  pri- 
vate investors  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  group  continued  operation  of  the 
company  until  1946,  when  controlling  In- 
terest was  purchased  by  J.  M.  Kaplan  of 
New  York  City,  who  had  entered  the  grape 
Industry  in  1933  when  he  purchased  a  small 
winery  at  Brocton. 

The  next  year,  1946,  the  company  acquired 
another  plant  in  Brocton,  owned  by  Na- 
tional Orape  Corp.  In  1949,  it  started  to 
produce  frozen  Juice  concentrate. 

The  year  1950  saw  the  company  make  its 
first  cross-country  move  when  it  pxirchased 
a  plant  at  Orandvlew,  Wash.,  In  the  center 
of  great  Irrigated  farmlands  In  the  Coliun- 
bla  River  Basin. 

In  1952,  national  Orape  Cooperative  signed 
a  contract  with  options  for  the  acquisition 
of  Welch  Orape  Juice;  the  final  options  were 
exercised  in  1966.  Douglas  M.  Moorhead, 
president  of  National  Orape  since  1960,  then 
became  president  of  Welch. 

Welch  continued  Its  expansion  in  the 
West  in  1963  when  it  purchased  the  Church 
Orape  Jiilce  Co.  in  Kennewlck,  Wash.  To- 
day, Church  Is  a  subsidiary  of  Welch  Foods. 
Surprisingly  fast,  by  1969  National  Orape 
had  paid  off  its  $13.6  million  mortgage  on 
the  Welch  company. 
In  1962,  the  company  installed  nine  huge 


grape  Juice  storage  tanks,  each  with  a  capac- 
ity of  273,600  gallons  and  the  largest  In 
the  industry  at  that  time,  at  its  Lawton, 
Mich.,  and  North  East,  Pa.  plants. 

A  construction  project  to  double  the  size 
of  its  general  office  building  in  Westfield  was 
begun  In  1966. 

The  company  undertook  two  major  proj- 
ects In  1968.  One  was  the  large-scale  use 
of  the  mechanical  harvester  for  harvesting 
Concord  grapes.  The  other  was  the  installa- 
tion of  what  was  termed  "the  world's  larg- 
est grape  storage  faculty."  comprising  eight 
317,000  gaUon  tanks  at  the  Westfleld  plant. 
Raymond  T.  Ryan,  a  veteran  employe  of 
the  company,  became  president  in  1964  and 
held  that  position  tintll  he  retired  in  1970, 
after  25  years  In  the  Industry. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  current  president, 
R.  Craig  Campbell.  Campbell  has  supervised 
two  major  construction  projects,  both  in 
North  East,  Pa.  They  were  a  new  140,000- 
square-foot  warehouse,  due  to  be  completed 
at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  Installation 
of  10,  317,000  gaUon  grape  juice-storage  tanks 
at  the  North  East  plant. 

Today  at  its  seven  plants  nationwide, 
Welch  Foods  employs  about  1,500  persons. 
Of  this  number,  about  500  are  in  the  West- 
fleld area  and  another  500  at  North  East,  Pa. 
Campbell,  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  began 
his  business  career  in  the  sales  department 
of  Lever  Brothers  in  1936.  Through  the  years 
he  held  responsible  positions  with  several 
major  food  companies  before  becoming  pres- 
ident of  North  American  Poods,  a  division  of 
Detec  Panamerlca  Ltd.,  in  1967. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Welch  Poods  Inc.  in  1969;  in  Jan.,  1970 
he  became  president  and  chief  executive 
officer. 

Harold  W.  Buchholz  Is  president  of  Na- 
tional Grape  Cooperative  Inc.  and  also  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Welch  Poods.  He 
Is  a  charter  member  of  National  Grape,  which 
was  founded  In  1945,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  its  board  since  1954. 

Buchholz  has  served  on  Its  executive  com- 
mittee since  1959  and  was  elected  president 
in  1967.  He  owns  and  operates  a  60-acre 
farm  near  North  East,  Pa. 

Ned  M.  Brown  is  executive  vice  president 
of  Welch.  He  Is  responsible  for  manufactiir- 
Ing,  purchasing,  quality  control,  traffic,  em- 
ploye relations  and  corporate  communica- 
tions. 

He  joined  the  company  in  1950  as  super- 
intendent of  the  North  East  plant.  He  be- 
came operations  manager  in  1964,  manager 
of  manufacturing  In  1963,  vice  president  of 
manufacturing  in  1964  and  executive  vice 
president  In  1967.  A  native  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
he  attended  the  University  of  Akron  School 
of  Engineering. 

Frank  J.  Guthrie  recently  was  named  sen- 
ior vice  president.  He  joined  the  company 
In  1961  as  sales  manager.  He  became  as- 
sistant vice  president  of  sales  in  1965  and 
vice  president  a  year  later. 

His  duties  Include  complete  growth  de- 
velopment of  International  markets,  acquisi- 
tions and  long-range  planning.  A  native  of 
Belmont,  Mass.,  he  attended  Northeast  Law 
School  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  L.  Judell  serves  as  vice  president 
and  treasurer.  He  Joined  Welch  in  1952  as 
manager  of  Internal  audit  and  tax.  He  left 
Welch  In  1966  and  retiumed  in  1962  as  as- 
sistant treasurer  and  controller.  He  was 
elected  treasurer  In  1966  and  two  years  later 
was  made  a  vice  president.  He  is  a  native  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard University. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  Welch 
Foods  is  the  resolution  of  pollution  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  discharge  of  waste  Into 
Lake  Erie.  Earlier  this  month,  the  company 
flled  a  report  In  federal  coiirt  that  It  will  l>e 
unable  to  meet  the  Sept.  1  court  deadline  to 
stop  the  discharges  Into  Lake  Erie. 

The  company  had  planned  to  tie  into  an 
expanded  sewer  system  in  Westfield.  How- 


ever, the  village's  expanded  sewer  system  was 
one  of  46  Pure  Water  Program  projects  wlth- 
dravm  from  consideration  by  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller last  month  after  Congress  failed  to 
assure  New  York  State  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  pay  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  project. 

Campbell  said  he  hopes  a  determination 
will  be  made  soon  as  to  whether  the  village 
will  be  able  to  proceed,  or  whether  the  com- 
pany will  have  to  install  its  own  water  treat- 
ment plant. 
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SOVIET-ARAB  RELA'nONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years,  many  tensions  and  some  dis- 
trust have  characterized  the  relations 
between  Arab  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Some  Arabs  are  realizing  that 
their  interests  are  not  the  same  as  thoee 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  they  are  seeking 
to  lessen  Soviet  influence.  The  Soviets, 
for  their  part,  want  to  protect  their  in- 
vestment in  the  Middle  East.  This  task 
is  delicate  and  full  of  risks  and  uncer- 
tainties. The  evolving  relations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  major  Arab  States 
are  the  subject  of  a  good  article  by  Wal- 
ter Z.  Laqueur  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1972  issue  of  Commentary  and 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
Russians  vs.  Ababs — Thx  Age  of 

DmXNCHAMTlCZNT 

(By  Walter  Laqueur  >) 

Somewhere,  undoubtedly,  on  the  agenda  of 
President  Nixon's  forthcoming  talks  In  Mos- 
cow, Is  the  subject  of  the  Middle  East.  The 
Egyptians  would  like  the  subject  to  figure 
prominently,  the  Israelis  would  happily  see 
It  Ignored.  As  for  the  superpowers  themselves, 
they  really  have  only  one  point  In  common 
on  this  issue,  namely  the  desire  to  prevent  a 
major  crisis  In  which  they  themselves  might 
have  to  become  Involved.  Beyond  that,  it  Is 
dlfllcult  to  envisage  any  possible  deal  of 
mutual  beneflt.  The  Soviets  may  try  to  exert 
a  certain  amount  of  pressure  by  pointing  to 
the  acute  danger  of  war  In  the  area — ^they 
are  themselves  under  Intense  pressure  of 
various  kinds  from  their  Egyptian  clients— 
but  since  active  Soviet  mUltary  Intervention 
in  the  Middle  East  seems  to  be  ruled  out  for 
the  time  being,  this  pressure  will  necessarily 
fall  short  of  outright  threa*  and  intimida- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  attitude  toward  the  Middle 
East  is  a  curiously  ambivalent  one.  Com- 
mentators In  the  Soviet  press  still  refer  to 
the  area  as  the  world's  greatest  danger  zone, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  are  clear  indica- 
tions that  at  leaat  temporarily,  the  Middle 
East  has  been  downgraded  in  the  list  of 
Soviet  priorities.  This  is  no  doubt  connected 
with  recent  political  developments  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  But  it  also  has  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  no  major  advances  have  been 
made  in  Soviet-Arab  relations  In  recent 
years.  Ten  years  ago,  or  even  flve,  Moscow 
expected  steady  progress  and  eventually  spec- 
taciUar  results  from  its  Middle  East  policy. 
At  present,  the  most  Soviet  leaders  can  rea- 
sonably hope  for  is  to  h<dd  on  to  what  gains 
they  have  made.  The  oonfldence  of  the  early 
and  middle  60'e  has  given  way  to  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  even  to  muted  com- 
plaints. It  is  far  too  early  to  talk  of  a  major 
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setback,  but  there  is  certainly  a  great  deal 
of  soul-searching  nowadays  In  Moscow,  and 
with  increasing  frequency  Soviet  experts  are 
asking  what  went  wrong  in  the  Middle  East 
and  why,  and  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
ftbout  It. 

The  basic  problem  facing  the  Russians  in 
the  Middle  East— but  not,  of  course,  only 
in  the  Middle  East— Is  that  whUe  they  have 
become  heavily  involved  politically  and  in 
acme  instances  also  militarily,  they  are  not 
in  full  control  of  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Only 
ten  years  ago,  to  quote  a  leading  Soviet  com- 
mentator, "the  stormy  breakup  of  the  co- 
lonial system  and  the  anti-capitalist  slogans 
of  many  leaders  of  the  nation^  liberation 
movement  created  the  Uluslon  that  in  a  very 
short  period  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  former  colonies  would  go  over  If  not  to 
the  socialist,  then  to  the  non-capitalist  road 
of  development."  It  was  thought  that  the 
obvious  inadequacy  of  free-market  oapltalism 
to  solve  the  l>asic  problems  of  the  devwop- 
Ing  countries  would  inevitably  compel  the 
leadera  of  the  new  sUtes  to  choose  socialism 
instead.  ("Socialism"  in  thU  context,  need- 
less to  say.  means  the   Soviet  model— not 
democratic  socialism,  and  not  the  Yugo^v 
or  the  Chinese  or  the  Cuban  model.)   The 
nrocess  of  disenchantment  with  this  thesis, 
which  began  around  1964,  is  usually  linked 
with  the  overthrow  of  such  rulers  as  Su- 
torno    Ben  Bella,  Modlbo  Keita,  Quaasem. 
and    Nkrumah,    all    of    whom    disappeared 
within  a  short  time,  almost  without  a  strug- 
gle Even  in  those  countries  In  which  radical 
regimes,  run  by  the  army  and/or  a  state 
party,   had   emerged,   no   one   showed   the 
slightest  wUllngnees  to  cooperate  with  the 
local  Communists. 

TWs  was  a  blow,  but  its  full  Impact  was 
realized  only  much  later.  At  the  time  some 
daring  spirits  in  Moscow  developed  an  opti- 
mistic new  theory:  whatever  their  professed 
ideology,  the  new  leaders  of  the  developing 
countries  were  building  the  foundations  of 
socialism.  If  the  conditions  for  "proletarian 
(I  e   Communist)  leadership  had  not  yet  ma- 
tvired.  there  was  nevertheless  ample  reason 
for  close  collaboration  with  the  new  elitM. 
The  Soviets  Insisted  on  only  one  precondi- 
tion, "internal  democracy  for  progressive  ele- 
ments," or  as  Western  observers  put  it,    U- 
censed  infiltration."  The  Egyptian  experience 
under  Nasser  gave  much  ground  for  hope  in 
this  regard;  Egyptian  Conamunists,  formerly 
persecuted,  were  released  from  prisons  uid 
concentration  camps  and  achieved  fairly  in- 
fluential positions  in  the  state  and  party  ap- 
paratus, albeit  not  at  the  very  highest  level. 
Even  now  there  are  two  Communist  min- 
isters in  Syria  and  a  Communist  deputy  min- 
ister in  Cairo;  in  Iraq,  too,  Communists  are 
part  of  the  ruling  national  front. 

The  implications  of  the  new  Soviet  Ap- 
proach for  the  Middle  East  were  most  ably 
stated  by  George  Mlrsky.  the  author  of  an 
original  and  provocative  study  of  mUitary 
dictatorships  which  has  unfortunately  not 
yet  been  translated  Into  English.  Mirsky-s 
work  was  met  with  both  criticism  and  ap- 
proval at  home,  and  the  general  controversy 
over  the  "correct  appraisal"  of  the  new  po- 
litical forces  stUl  goes  on.'  Some  Western 
observers  have  perhaps  read  too  much  into 
these    exchanges,    assuming    wrongly    that 
quarrels  among  experts  Inevitably  reflect  pro- 
found differences  in  the  Soviet  leadership; 
in  fact  there  Is  reason  to  doubt  that  Brezh- 
nev and  Kosygin  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 
work  of  Mlrsky  and  other  specialists.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  experts'  views  are  of  Intereet 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  cannot  stray 
too    far   from   the   line:    if   they   are   not 
prophets,  their  publications  can  with  due 
caution  be  used  as  barometers  of  opinlcm. 

Of  late  an  immistakable  note  of  skepticism 
has  crept  into  the  writings  of  these  commen- 
tators. That  they  should  react  sharply  to 
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last  year's  disastrous  events  in  the  Sudan, 
where  the  Communists  and  their  suppwtere 
were  savagely  suppressed,  goes  without  say- 
ing. But  there  has  been  growing  critlclam 
as  well  of   countries  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  suffered  no  such  dramatic  setbacks. 
One  author  writing  about  Algeria  concludes 
sadly  that  the  agrarian  reform  of  1966  is 
largely  a  paper  fiction,  and  that  the  political 
activity  of  the  peasantry  is  weak  or  non- 
existent. Another  complains  that  political  life 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Algeria  has  yet  to  be 
democratized  and  that  all  the  slogans  about 
"handing  power  over  to  workers  and  peas- 
ants" are  empty  of  content.  Yet  a  third  notes 
the  "slipshod  Ideology"  of  the  "progressive" 
regimes,  the  weakness  of  their  links  with  the 
masses,  and  the  fact  that  the  task  of  cre- 
ating "vanguard  parties  of  socialist  orienta- 
tion" has  turned  out  to  be  far  more  compli- 
cated and  arduous  than  was  earlier  antici- 
pated.   Out-spoken    statements    have    been 
made  on  the  need  for  inculcating  habits  of 
"systematic   work"   in   the   underdeveloped 
countries  and  there  has  been  some  question- 
ing of  the  hitherto  unquestioned  obligation 
of  a  rich  (socialist)  covmtry  to  help  a  poor 
one.  The  devdoping  countries,  it  is  being 
said,  should  learn  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet  Instead  of  taUng  it  for  granted  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  provide  an  unlimited 
amount  of  economic  aid. 

Some  of  these  complaints,  which  reflect 
the  strains  and  stresses  in  current  Soviet 
relations  with  the  Third  World,  are  merely 
tactical    in    character,    designed    to    serve 
warning  and  register  displeasure.  But  others 
go  much  deeper,  and  It  is  with  these  that 
we  are  concerned  here.  One  of  the  issues 
at  stake  Is  the  role  of  nationalism  in  revo- 
lutionary movements,   traditionally   one   of 
the     weakest     points     of     Marxist-Leninist 
theory.  The  Soviets  underrated  the  powerful 
appeal  of  nationalism  In  Europe  in  the  1920's 
and   1930's,   and   they  have   made   similar, 
possibly  even  more  perilous,  errors  in  ad- 
ministering their  own  empire.  Their  posi- 
tion on  the  matter  is,  to  say  the  least,  in- 
fused with  conflict.  According  to  Soviet  doc- 
trine, nationalism  is  a  transitory  phenom- 
enon  (a  position  which  may  well  be  true 
under  the  aspect  of  eternity,  but  which  is 
demonstrably  useless  in  analyzing  current 
events).   However,    Marxist-Leninist    theory 
also  distinguishes  between  the  bourgeois  na- 
tionalism of  the  West,  which  Is  thoroughly 
bad  and  reactionary,  and  the  nationalism 
of  an  oppressed  people,  which  is  a  progres- 
sive  force   if   properly   harnessed   and   ex- 
ploited for  revolutionary  ends.  Of  late  this 
view  too  has  come  in  for  reexamination.  For 
instance,  one  author  has  maintained  that 
"revolutionary  forces  which  use  the  nation- 
alism of  oppressed   nations  for  their   own 
purposes.  hlstoricaUy  Justlfled  as  such  use 
may   be,  have   to  take  the   consequences." 
This  somewhat  cryptic  statement  is  made  a 
little  clearer  when  the  author  denounces  the 
exploitation  by  rvdlng  circles  of  the  growing 
nationalist  fervor  in  order  "to  dull  class  con- 
sciousness among  the  working  people  so  that 
no  discordant   notes  shoiild  sound  in   the 
general  nationalist  chorus.  The  concept  of 
national  tinity  as  such  is  sometimes  used  to 
veil  class  contradictions  and  push  them  out 
of  sight." 

Among  nationalisms,  that  of  the  Arabs  in 
partlciUar  has  long  been  regarded  by  Soviet 
observers  as  a  harmless  aberration,  to  be 
viewed  with  tolerance.  But  here,  too,  there 
are  signs  of  a  change  in  attitude.  "Arab 
nationalism,"  writes  Mlrsky,  "U  a  particu- 
larly strong  ideology  which  bases  Itself  on 
history,  tradition.  ...  It  makes  use  of  the 
Palestinian  question  which  Is  singularly  ur- 
gent and  painful  for  the  Arabs."  Yet.  Mlrsky 
adds,  this  ideology,  an  admlxttire  of  political 
and  religious  strains,  creates  a  negative  atti- 
tude toward  Communism  which  it  regards 
as  basically  internationalist  and  atheist  in 
character.  According  to  Mlrsky,  even  the 
revolutionary  democrats  in  the  Arab  world 
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are  prisoners  of  thU  way  of  thinking,  and 
only  a  very  few— the  brightest,  ideologi- 
cally most  advanced  among  them — have  so 
far  escaped  its  pernicious  consequences. 

How  c€Ui  the  slngiUarly  strong  Impact  of 
nattonallam  in  the  Arab  countries,  and  also 
elsewhere  In  the  Third  World,  be  explalnedT 
Even  Mlrsky  falls  back  on  the  Ume-honorea 
reflex  of  blaming  the  "petite  bourgeoisie," 
although    he    admits     (only    as    an    atter- 
thoxight)    that   nationalist    sentiment   may 
also  be  linked  with  the  general  cultural  situ- 
ation and  with  the  new  rulers'  low  level  o« 
political  sophistication.  But  in  fact,  vlrt\ially 
the  entire  radical  leaderahlp  of  the  Third 
World,  including  the  Communists,  Is  "bour- 
geois" in  origin— petit  or  higher.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mlrsky's  explanation  is  not  much  help 
When  it  ootnes  to  a  phenomenon  like  Colonel 
Qfi^.««fl  at  Libya,  perhaps  the  most  extreme 
of  the  new  crop  of  radical  nationalists  In  the 
Arab  world.  Bom  in  a  Bedovdn  tent,  Qaddafl 
now  commands  the  disposition  of  bUllons  of 
doUars  In  oil  revenues;  he  may  be  mad,  but 
he  U  hardly  petit-bourgeois.  The  class  origin 
of  these  elites  cannot  explain  why  they  move 
with  equal  ease,  flrst  to  the  "Left"  and  then 
to  the  "Right,"  often  in  rapid  sucoeaeion.  In- 
sofar as  they  are  socialists,  theirs  is  some  kind 
of  national  socUUsm,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  noted  this  development  with  re- 
gret, does  not  exactly  flnd  itself  in  a  good 
position  to  complain,  in  view  of  its  own  rec- 
ord of  nationalist  deviations.  ^^ 
Another  issue  which  has  greatly  bothered 
Soviet  policy-makers  Is  that  of  mlUtery  dlo- 
tatorehlp.  All  the  "progreaelve"  countries  in 
the  Middle  E5a»t  are  now  ruled  by  army  of- 
floers.  In  the  beginning  (I.e.,  during  the  early 
and  middle   50's)    the   Soviets  had   a  hard 
time   adjusting   to   this   new   phenotnenon: 
even  Nasser  was  attacked  at  first  as  a  faaclst 
adventurer,  In  accordance  with  the  Lenlnls* 
doctrine  that  the  army  and  the  police  should 
serve  as  the  tools  of  the  state,  which  is  ItseU 
an  instrument  of  class  rule.  But  as  Nasser 
began  lining  up  against  the  West  and  increas- 
ingly began  using  socialist  terminology  In  his 
speeches.   Soviet   ideologists   were   mollified. 
After  all,  they  now  argued,  class  differentia- 
tion had  not  proceeded  very  far  In  the  Third 
World,  and  the  army  therefore  had  to  oom- 
orise   a  relatively  independent  force.  "Thus 
the  Soviet  theory  of  the  "progressive  mUltary 
intelligentsia"  came  Into  being. 

According  to  this  theory,  native  army  oi- 
fleers,  by  virtue  of  having  been  torceO^ 
the  imperialists  to  occupy  underprlvllegea 
positions  in  the  local  army,  had  become 
agents  of  patriotic  resistance  against  foreign 
domination  and  were  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered, when  they  subsequently  seized  power 
and  declared  their  countries'  independence, 
as  legitimate  rulers  from  the  revolutionary 
point  of  view.  These  oflicers  supposedly 
haUed  from  social  strata  mvich  closer  to  "»e 
working  class  than  to  the  upper-crust  hour- 
Keolsle  (a  debatable  contention,  incidental- 
ly) and  they  were  not  just  antl-lmperiallst 
but  also  antl-capltallst  in  outlook.  In  the 
context  or  their  societies,  the  «'r8ument  con- 
tinned,  they  ocmstltuted  the  most  enUghtenea 
and  dynamic  and  modernizing  force. 

One  should  perhaps  not  take  too  literally 
the  various  theories  developed  by  Soviet 
authors  during  the  1960's  to  explain  away 
the  fact  of  military  dictatorship  in  the  Third 
World.  Some  of  them  at  any  rate  had  graspea 
the  decisive  point:  the  officer  corps  was  the 
only  group,  however  smaU,  that  had  real 
power  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  Nor  did 
these  Soviet  experts  rule  out  the  posslbUlty 
of  setbacks  and  betrayals.  In  Mlrsky's  six-part 
typology  of  mUltary  dictators,  only  one  out 
of  the  six  categories  was  considered  more  or 
less  reliable  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view^^ 
the  "revolutionary  democrats  with  epaulets, 
men  like  Nasser,  Boumedlenne,  and  the 
Syrian  colonels.  Up  to  Nasser's  death  Egypt 
was  the  model  ootmtry  in  which  everything 
had  gone  right  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
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view,  Inasmucli  as  the  "national-democratic 
rovolutlon"  bad  been  extended  and  a  "serloua 
shift  had  taken  place  In  the  political  think- 
ing of  the  UAR  leadership."  (At  the  same 
time,  a  way  out  was  always  available  In  case 
of  unpleasant  eventualities,  such  as  when  a 
Nasser  was  succeeded  by  a  Sadat.  "Some- 
times the  leaders  of  a  military  coup  are 
motivated  less  by  patriotism  than  by  a  piurely 
career-inspired  desire  to  seize  power,"  wrote 
one  of  the  Soviet  experts.)  In  general  Mlrsky 
predicted  that  not  even  "revolutionary  demo- 
crats with  epaulets"  could  cope  In  the  long 
run  with  the  tasks  facing  them,  for  their 
mental  make-up  was  simply  not  attuned  to 
developing  the  qualities  necessary  for  polit- 
ical work  and  organizational  activity  on  the 
highest  level.  Hence  the  conclusion  that 
"purely  military  regimes  cannot  last  long  in 
the  contemporary  world."  The  progressive 
officers  were  boimd  to  realize  that  the  army 
was  no  substitute  for  political  Institutions, 
that  they  wo\ild  have  to  secure  the  active 
participation  of  the  "most  progressive  ele- 
ments of  the  working  class" — i.e.,  the  Com- 
munists— and  that  they  would  have  to  mobil- 
ize the  masses  by  establishing  an  avant- 
garde  political  party.  At  that  stage  their 
regimes  would.  In  fact,  cease  to  be  military 
In  character. 

The  assumption  underlying  this  reasoning 
was  that  the  political  development  in  Egypt 
under  Nasser  (to  refer  to  the  most  obviovis 
example)  was  irreversible,  despite  the  "ideo- 
logical weaknesses"  of  the  military  leaders, 
their  eclectic  and  inconsistent  doctrines. 
Practical  experience  would  guide  them  to  the 
right  path  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  For 
was  it  not  true  that  in  the  UAB  revolutionary 
practice  had  led  the  military  leaders  much 
further  than  they  had  originally  intended 
to  go,  that  the  "logic  of  the  class  struggle" 
had  compelled  them  to  carry  out  far-reaching 
changes? 

These  arguments  were  widely  accepted 
until  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  major  setbacks 
occurred  in  precisely  those  countries  believed 
to  have  progressed  furthest  on  the  "road  to 
socialism."  One  of  the  consequences  of  these 
defeats  has  been  the  upgrading  in  Soviet 
eyes,  at  least  on  the  theoretical  level,  of  the 
local  Commimlst  parties.  Until  recently,  It 
was  the  fashion  to  accuse  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Algerian  Communists  of  sectarianism  in 
not  supporting  Nasser  and  BoumMlenne.  The 
Arab  Communists,  who  had  had  their  reser- 
vations about  close  collaboration  with  the 
dictators  all  along,  now  argue  that  the 
Soviets  should  have  paid  heed  to  their  earlier 
warnings;  they  want  no  more  nonsense  about 
"military  socialism." »  The  Soviet  experts  for 
their  part  now  admit  there  have  been  errors, 
and  are  willing  to  concede  that  only  the 
working  class  (in  other  words,  the  Commu- 
nists) has  been  "objectively  assigned"  the 
role  of  the  vanguard:  no  other  class  can  re- 
place it  in  that  function. 

This  sounds  very  radical,  but  in  practice  It 
leads  to  "revisionist"  policy  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  one  thing  to  give  theoretical  sup- 
port to  the  Egyptian  Communists,  and  an- 
other, far  riskier,  thing  to  provide  open  po- 
litical assistance  which  will  antagonize  the 
present  nilers.  The  Soviet  experts  therefore 
remind  the  Arab  Communists  that  the  peas- 
antry and  the  lower  middle  class  make  up 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  population  in  every 
country,  so  that  the  Communists  will  have 
to  make  use  of  "the  poor  material  that  ob- 
jective reality  puts  at  their  disposal."  Un- 
fortunately, petit-bourgeois  Ideology  domi- 
nates the  thinking  of  these  masses  "and  will 
evidently  do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come." 
The  revolutionary  process  is  thus  boimd  to 
continue  for  several  decades,  and  the  present 
"transitional  stage"  cannot  be  measured  In 
terms  of  months  or  even  yean. 

Short  of  direct  Intervention,  it  Is  dUBeuIt 
to  imagine  how  the  Soviet  Union  could  In- 
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stall  a  leadership  in  the  Arab  states  qualified 
to  supervise  the  transition  to  the  "dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat."  Like  the  native  Com- 
munists, the  Soviets  too  will  have  to  make 
use  of  the  "poor  material"  available  and  co- 
operate with  military  regimes  which  pursue 
a  foreign  policy  more  or  less  in  line  with  the 
Soviet  Union  only  because  they  happen  to 
depend  in  varying  degrees  on  Soviet  help. 
But  unless  the  Communist  movement  Is 
legalized  and  gains  some  freedom  of  action, 
the  "vanguard  party"  on  which  Moscow  still 
pins  its  hopes  will  simply  not  come  into  ex- 
istence, regardless  of  the  degree  of  Industrlal- 
iiiation  and  modernization  achieved.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  In  some  country  or  other 
the  Communists  might  seize  power;  in  view 
of  the  weakness  of  the  political  structures  in 
the  Arab  world  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  a  mass  party  is  really  neoeesary  for  a 
takeover — a  handful  of  determined  Junior 
army  officers  might  suffice  for  the  purpose. 
But  would  this  necessarily  be  preferable 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view?  The  Soviet 
Union  itself  is  no  longer  the  leading  model 
for  other  Communist  countries,  and  a  Com- 
munist regime  is  not  a  Tpriori  synonymous 
with  a  regime  friendly  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  can  be  summar- 
ized very  briefly:  whereas  only  a  short  time 
ago  it  was  assumed  that  in  a  very  few  years 
power  in  the  Arab  world  would  pass  into 
the   hands  of   "avant-garde"    (Communist) 
parties,  and  that  these  parties  would  accept 
Soviet  leadership,  it  is  now  openly  admitted 
that  the  process  will  take  much  longer.  One 
can  well  imagine  that  in  private  Soviet  com- 
mentators are  even  more  pessimistic  than 
this.  What  prevents  them  from  growing  al- 
together dejected,  however.   Is   their  beUef 
that    the    political    influence    and   military 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  grow  in  the 
years  and  decades  to  come,  that  there  will 
be  a  decisive  shift  in  the  world  balance  of 
power,  and  that  as  a  result  the  Soviet  Union 
will  eventually  be  in  a  position  to  exert  direct 
pressure  on  events  In  the  Middle  East.  Thus, 
one  Soviet  expert  has  guardedly  mentioned 
the  transformation  of  revolutionary-demo- 
cratic rule  Into  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat by  means  of  "the  international  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  In  the  form  of 
the  world-socialist  system."  The  "system," 
needless  to  say,  is  that  of  Moscow,  not  of 
Mao  or  Castro  or  Ceausescu.  To  be  sure,  even 
such  veiled  hints  as  this  are  infrequent;  for 
the  time  being  at  any  rate,  Soviet  policy- 
makers believe  in  the  wisdom  of  speaking 
softly  while  carrying  a  big  stick.  They  now 
understand  that  the  situation  is  vastly  more 
complicated  than  they  had  previously  sup- 
posed, and  that  Arab  nationalism,  which  on 
the  one  hand  has  abetted  Soviet  penetration 
into  the  Middle  East,  on  the  other  has  in- 
hibited the  fvirther  growth  of  CommurUsm 
(a  dlalettical  process  if  ever  there  was  one). 
The  Russians  know  that  military  dictator- 
ships In  the  Middle  East,  however  radical 
their  rhetoric,  cannot  really  be  trusted — ^but 
they  have  to  continue  supporting  them  for 
the  present,  tmttll  the  time  comes  when  they 
can  more  forcefully  assert  their  wishes. 

What  are  the  alms  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  to  what  lengths  is  it 
likely  to  go  In  achieving  them?  Southward 
expansion  has  traditionally  been  one  of  the 
major  points  of  Russian  foreign  policy,  pre- 
as  well  as  post-revolutionary.  In  addition,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  present  Soviet  lead- 
ership should  wish  to  assert  its  newly  gained 
strength  in  the  Middle  East  at  a  time  when 
America  has  been  showing  an  increasing 
Inclination  to  cut  its  own  commitments. 
Finally,  the  Investment  of  effort  and  prestige 
has  had  a  momentum  of  its  own:  having  put 
their  money  on  Egypt,  the  Soviets  are  not 
about  to  change  horses  in  mid-stream. 

Today  oil  la  very  Important  In  this  con- 
text, although  ten  years  ago,  or  even  flve, 
the  subject  would  hardly  have  come  up. 
At  that  time  the  Soviet  Union  had  all  the 
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oil  It  needed  for  domestic  consumption  and 
to  supply  Eastern  Eur<^>e  as  well;   it  also 
exported  some  60  metric  tons  per  year  to  the 
West  and  to  Japan.  But  consumption  in  Rus- 
sia is  Increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  pro- 
duction; drilling  for  new  fields  Involves  high 
investment  costs,  and  transport  is  often  pro- 
hibitively expensive,  since  most  of  the  oil- 
fields are  located  far   from   the   Industrial 
centers.    Soviet    spokesmen    have    admitted 
that  by  1980  their  requirements  will  exceed    . 
the  650-70  metric  tons  they  are  likely  to 
produce.  And  at  this  stage — to  cut  a  very 
long  story  short — Middle  Eastern  oil  comes 
in:  not  as  yet  a  factor  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, but  one  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  Soviet  military 
bases.  This  is  no  longer  a  question,  as  it  once 
was,  of  port  facilities  at  Alexandria  and  Port 
Said.   Egypt   is  now   ringed  with  a  net  of 
Soviet  air  bases,  one  of  the  legacies  of  the 
Nasser  era  with  which  the  current  Egyptian 
regime  is  stuck:    if  anything,  Egypt's  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union  has  Increased 
during  the  past  two  years.  That  the  bases 
fulfill  a  vital  role  in  Soviet  strategy  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  goes  without  saying; 
they    further    represent    an    Investment   in 
money   and    equipment   and   personnel  on 
which  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  some  day 
to  show  a  profit,  political  or  otherwise.  For 
if  the  prospects  of  installing  reliable  govern- 
ments In  the  Arab  capitals  are  not  too  good 
at  present,  the  next  best  thing  in  Moscow's 
view  is  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  Soviet  presence  graduaUy 
becomes  an  irreversible  fact.  It  is  possible 
(if  not  certain)   that  such  a  situation  has 
already  been  reached  in  Egypt,  and  Western 
observers,  not  to  speak  of  the  Israelis,  may 
be   pardoned  their  skepticism   when  Presi- 
dent Sadat  announces  his  intention  of  rid- 
ding Egypt  of  Soviet  soldiers  once  the  Egypt- 
Israeli  dispute  is  settled. 

As  for  the  Soviet  leaders  themselves,  it  Is 
more  than  doubtful  that  they  were  aware  of 
what  they  were  letting  themselves  in  for  In 
terms  of  hard  cash  when  they  first  became 
involved   in   Middle   Eastern   politics.   They 
certainly  did  not  foresee  that  over  the  years 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq  would  consume  some 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  military  aid  extended 
by  Moscow  to  foreign  countries:  Egypt  alone, 
the  biggest  single  recipient,  got  some  40  per 
cent  ($5-6  bUlion).  The  present  annual  flow 
of  Soviet  mUltary  aid  to  Egypt  represents 
perhaps  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
Soviet   military-equipment   budget,   except 
for  what  is  produced  for  the  nuclear  and 
space  programs.*  This  includes  the  cost  of 
maintaining  some  15-20,000  Soviet  experts  In 
Egypt  (but  not  that  of  keeping  a  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean).  The  price  Is  of  course  not 
beyond  the  capacity  of  a  superpower  to  pay, 
but  it  is  high  enough  to  Insure  the  likelihood 
of  its  being  subjected  to  periodic  reexamina- 
tion in  the  light  of  changing  Soviet  prior- 
ities.  The  need  to  maintain  a  great  and  grow- 
ing army  in  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  Soviet 
involvement   on   the   Indian   subcontinent, 
may  cause  new  assessments  of  the  alloca- 
tions to  the  Arab  world. 

The  job  of  protecting  the  Soviet  Invest- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  is  a  delicate  one, 
full  of  risks  and  uncertainties.  Any  offen- 
sive move  against  Israel  on  the  part  of  Egypt 
would  Involve  considerable  danger;  unlike 
the  case  of  the  India-Pakistan  war,  where  it 
vras  clear  that  the  Indians  could  win  with- 
out Soviet  help,  Egypt  by  Itself  Is  incapable 
of  mounting  a  victorious  offense.  The  best 
the  Soviets  can  hope  for  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  at  Its  present 
level,  or  at  a  slightly  lower  one.  Peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  would  endanger  the 
Soviet  presence  by  removing  its  raUon  d'etre, 
but  escalation  of  the  conflict  would  entail 
great  expense  and  even  greater  risk  from  the 
Soviet  point  ot  view.  MUitarUy,  the  Rtissiana 
would  feel  more  at  ease  if  they  knew  the 
United  States  would  not  resist  Soviet  mlU- 
tary  intervention  In  the  Eastern  Medlter- 
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«,nean   and  Indeed  hints  In  that  direction 
rfvf  not  been  unforthooming  frorn  Wash- 
Sn    He^  Kissinger  was  reported  on  one 
Sron  M  having  said  that  America  wo^d 
^Tintervene  in  a  war  over  Sinai.  But  Kis- 
S^«  h«^so  said  that  the  Soviet  presence 
Sd^  «nioved  from  Egypt  altogether. 
Sd  anyway  it  U  highly  doubtful  that  a  war 
^Sld^  n^trlcted  to  Sinai  alone.  As  for  the 
Seal  risks  of  escalation,  they  would  In- 
&  most  notably  the  dampening  effect  on 
SaTcredibUity  as  a  peace-loving  future 
Ker  in  the  European  Security   Confer- 
SS  and  just  now  the  Soviets  are  P^l^l^f 
t^' hard  to  convince  Western  Europe  of 
tSSr  g^  intentions  in  this  regard.' It  can- 
Mt  ot^urse.  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
S?.«^Ln^urity   Conference  wUl   always 
!^  L  uS^ly  as  it  now  does  In  Soviet 
K-tbe  tUat  posed  by  China  In  the 
CtLaybe  reduced,  or  Western  Europe  may 
^me  neutralized  without  substantial  So- 
v^oTncessions— and  in  such  an  eventu^ity 
2)^eT^ltary  action  In  the  Middle  Ewt 
Sot  be  excluded,  not  only  "a  way  of 
inching  the  IsraeUs  a  lesson,  but  also  as  a 
SJo?  demonstrating  to  the  whole  w^d 
Tat  the  global  balance  of  power  has  decl- 
Sely  Bhtfted.   Such   a   situation  has   not 
Soever,  arisen  as  yet,  and  Prov  «*«tr*^**J^ 
malor  a^t  of  foUy  is  committed  In  Washlng- 
C^^ther  western  capitals,  it  might  even 

"^B'uT^vSfaU  these  uncertainties  and  frus- 
tratloM   can  one  rely  indefinitely  on  Soviet 
pTti^n^  ^d  cautloi?   The  Russl^  have 
Siade  a  massive  investmentr-mlUtary.  eco- 
Sc,  and  above  all  poUtlcal-ln  the  Arab 
world  This  investment  has  to  be  protected. 
M^d  since  the  native  eUtes  cannot  be  trusted, 
^at  other  way  is  there  besides  direct  con- 
trol?  It  is  a  near  classic  example  of  how 
Spires  come  into  being.  The  Russians  have 
learned  to  their  sorrow  in  other  Parts  of  the 
world  that  expansion  beyond  a  certain  point 
causes  tremendous  problems,  but  they  are 
also  accustomed  to  having  full  control  over 
their  cUents.  and  they  dislike  being  push^ 
around.  Considering  the  Intrinsic  weakness 
of  the  clients  in  question.  It  would  not  come 
as  a  surprise  if  some  Soviet  leader  sooner  or 
later  decided  not  to  endure  the  situation  any 

^^ThlArabs  on  the  other  hand  are  no  doubt 
sincere  in  their  frequent  professions  of  \in- 
Bwerving  devotion  to  the  goal  of  national  In- 
dependence. But  many  of  them  are  not  as 
yet  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  world  affairs 
and  it  has  taken  them  a  long  time  to  accept 
some  of  the  basic  geopolitical  facts  of  me. 
When,  in  1948,  the  late  Nahas  Pasha,  leader 
of  the  Egyptian  Wafd,  was  asked  about  So- 
viet alms  and  Intentions  In  the  Middle  East, 
he  replied  that  the  question  was  purely  hy- 
pothetical since  Russia  was  four  thousand 
miles    away.    His    geography    was    at    fault 
Cairo— not  to  mention  Iraq  and  Syria— is 
closer  to  the  Soviet  border   than   It  Is  to 
Tripoli  or  Khartovim.  But  Nahas  expressed 
the  general  mood  prevalUng  among  Arab  na- 
tlonaUsts:   Russia  could  not  possibly  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  Arab  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence,  and   the  Issue  of  Soviet   'de- 
signs" In  the  area  was  a  red  herring,  invented 
for  all-too-obvious  reasons  by  Western  Im- 
peralists  and  their  agents. 

Since  then,  Arab  leaders  have  learned  a 
little,  but  not  that  much.  Some  of  them 
realize    that    growing    dependence    on    the 
Soviet  Union  creates  certain  problems,  and 
that  whatever  Israel's  evU  intentions,  they 
have  bunt-In  limits.  There  to  no  "Israeli 
party  in  Cairo,  Baghdad,  and  Damascus,  but 
there  to  a  "Biissla"  party  which,  given  the 
right  circumstances,  could  become  a  serious 
contender  for  power.   Although   a  growing 
If  Inarticulate   anti-Russian   mood  can  be 
discerned  in  the  Arab  countries,  by  and  large 
Israel  to  still   considered  the  main  threat. 
The   sorcerer's    apprentices    from   the   Nile 
still  argue  that  they  wUl  one  day  get  rid  of 


the  Russian  demon,  too,  but  only  after  Israri 
U  defeated  and  the  Arab  worid  J^as  g^»>ff, 
full  independence  and  freedom  of  action.  It 
is  a  striking  example  of  false  consclousn^ 
an  InabUlty  to  differentiate  between  thre^ 
of  a  very  different  magnitude  For  the  time 
being,  Arab  nationalists  are  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Arabs  can  destroy  Israel  on^y  at 
the  price  of  their  own  »elf-destructlon  or  by 
ceding  their  Independence  for  generations  to 

"^M  for  the  united  States,  It    unlike  the 
Soviet  union,  does  not  aim  at  the  victoij  of 
Tte  "party"  In  the  Arab  capitals;  there  to  no 
such  party  In  the  first  place.  One  day  it  may 
Iven  Sccur  to  the  Arabs,  that,  geopolitics  Mid 
htotory  having  thrust  them  Into  Proxlmlty 
with   one   superpower    (and   the    one    with 
The  larger  appeUte  at  that) .  tbelr  only  chance 
for  survival  In  the  long  run  to  to  have  the 
support;  of  the  other.  Time.  li»  other  words^ 
may  work  In  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  provided  of  course  that  a  strong  mUl- 
?ary  presence  to  maintained  by  America  to 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  Protect  not 
^y  the  extotence  of  Israel  but  the  future  of 
all  of  Europe.  If  It  were  fad«  ''^""  *^. 
thto  presence  vMl  be  n^lntalned,  and^ 
ambiguity  In  the  current  U£.  Poelt*on  wwe 
^reby  cUspeUed,  the  Middle  Bart  might  very 
well  cease  to  be  a  threat  to  worid  peace. 

But^at  about  the  poslUon  of  Israel  In 
all  thto?  It  has  been  said  that  ^f^}J^ 
Itself  to  blame  for  the  current  oonfUct  wltti 
the  Soviet  Union  and  for  the  consequent  in- 
stabiUty  m  the  Middle  East    If  l«*!l  ^J^ 
only  abstained  from  partldpattog  to  the  UN 
^  on  Korea  in  1960.  If  It  had  retrained 
from  expresstog  its  dtotaste  for  the  Stalin  re- 
glme.  If  it  had  placed  greater  stress  on  the 
Irog^lve  character  of  the  Jewish  national 
llb2ktlon  movement.  If  It  had  ad^^^^i^  » 
nonaligned  posture,  the  confUct  with  Rue- 
9ia^-eo  the  argument  goes-need  never  have 
arisen.  Comments  of  this  kind  are  still  being 
voiced,  which  does  not  necessarily  mewi  that 
they  should  form  the  basto  of  serious  discus- 
sion. Given  the  fact  that  Israel  to  a  state  of 
three,  not  thirty,  milUon  inhabitants,  nojte- 
raeli  act  of  commission  or  omission  could  pos- 
sibly have  affected  the  Soviet  alignment  with 
the  Arabs.  Even  now  Israel's  future  does  not 
really  depend  solely  on  Its  own  actions.  As 
long  as  the  American  military  presence  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  remains  at  its  present 
level,  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  not  have  full  ttee- 
dom  of  action,  and  the  todependence  of  Is- 
rael and  the  other  countries  In  the  area  will 
be  safeguarded.  If  thto  balance  should  be 
radically  upset,  the  guarantee  will  va^. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  oversimplify  a  com- 
plex situation:    certainly  Israel's  own  pos- 
ture toward  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  to- 
ward the  Arab  states,  to  of  crucial  importaiice, 
and  a  rash  move  on  Israel's  part  would  have 
the  gravest  consequences.  It  must  be  said 
that  Israel  mUltary  and  poUtlcal  leaders  have 
on  the  Whole  tried  not  to  take  unneceseaxy 
risks,   and   have   attempted   to   reduce   the 
amount  of  friction  over  and  above  what  can- 
not be  changed.  StlU,  a  settlement  of  some 
kind  would  be  the  most  effective  deterrent 
of  all.  for  while  the  real  military  threat  to 
Israel  emanates  from  Russia,  not  the  Arab 
countries,  it  to  only  by  an  accommodation 
with  Egypt  that  thto  threat  can  be  removed— 
or  at  least  reduced. 

Though  Israel's  present  borders  give  her 
maximum  military  protection,  the  matote- 
nance  of  tactical  advantages  cannot  in  the 
long  run  serve   as  the   major  criterion  of 
foreign  policy.  The  main  argument  agatort 
territorial  concessions  on  the  part  of  Israel 
is  that  Egypt  would  use  the  positions  so  won 
as    a   base    for    launching    another   attack 
against  Israel  at  a  future  date.  That  "uch  a 
possibility  exists  cannot  be  denied,  but  the 
more  one  hears  about  the  situation  In  Egypt 
the  leas  likely  It  appears.  Once  a  settiement 
were  reached,  it  to  doubtful  that  the  Egyp- 
tians would  be  eager  to  renew  hostmUea. 
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Egypt  and  Israel  have  a  conunon  toterest  to 
retaining  their  independence  In  the  face  of 
Soviet  designs  to  the  area.  If  Egyptian  lead- 
ers persist  in  denying  this  threat  to  their  in- 
dependence there  is  indeed  little  Israel  can 
do  but  it  to  by  no  means  certato  that  Egypt 
will  remato  bltod  to  the  Soviet  danger,  and 
Israel  may  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  to 
shorten  the  learning  proceaa. 

There  Is  an  uncomfortable  htotorical  par- 
allel here.  Between  the  world  wars  the  coun- 
tries of  East  and  Middle  Europe  had  two 
decades  In  which  to  settle  their  difference 
and  rally  their  forces.  For  it  was  clear  almost 
from  the  begtoning  that  only  by  standing  to- 
gether could  they  matotaln  their  independ- 
ence against  overwhelming  pressure  from  the 
East  and  West.  Instead,  they  fought  one  an- 
other tooth  and  naU— over  VUna  and  Tes- 
chen,  over  Slovakto  and  Transylvania,  over 
the  Dobrudja  and  Macedonia.  And  the  end 
came  as  might  have  been  predicted:  first  the 
Germans  occupied  their  territory,  and  then 
It  feU  under  Soviet  domination.  And  now  It 
hardly  matters  any  longer  which  town  or 
which  province  belongs  to  which  country, 
for  the  whole  area  lies  under  the  thumb  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Like  historical  paralleto  in 
general,  this  one  should  not  be  stretched  too 
far.  But  at  the  very  least  it  may  provide  food 
for  thought  for  those  who  stiU  mistakenly 
believe  that  the  conflict  In  the  Middle  East 
concerns  only  Arabs  and  Israelto. 


FOOTNOTXB 

1  Walter  Laqueur,  who  to  now  writing  regu- 
larly for  Commentary  on  toternatlonal  af- 
fairs to  director  of  the  Institute  of  Contem- 
porary Htotory  to  London  and  a  professor  at 
Tel  Aviv  University.  Mr.  Laqueur  contrib- 
uted "The  Fall  of  Eiu'ope?"  to  our  January 
number. 

•  The  most  Interesting  non-Soviet  reviews 
are  those  by  U.  Ra'anan  to  Prohlema  of  Com- 
munism (January  1966);  R.  Lowenthal  to 
Survey  (January  1966);  R.  Kanet  in  Russian 
Review  (January  1968):  R.  Yellon  to 
Mizan  (March,  July  1967) ;  and  most  recentiy 
in  great  detaU.  D.  Morison  in  Mizan  (Oc- 
tober-December 1970) .  ^  „  ,.  „„,,..* 
« See  the  controversy  to  the  World  Marxist 
Jlcvleto  (1971),  pp.7-9.  ^     ^     rw    n„T 

♦Thto  to  the  estimate  made  by  Dr.  Our 
Ofer  of  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem, 
in  an  unpubltohed  paper,  "Tlie  Economic 
Burden  of  Soviet  Involvement  to  the  Middle 
East,"  presented  at  a  conference  at  Tel  Aviv 
University,  December  1971. 

» See  my  "The  Fall  of  Europe?"  in  the  Jan- 
uary COMMXNTA«T. 


DEATH  PENALTY 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF  CALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1972 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  California 
recenUy  ruled— strictly  on  Its  own  over- 
extended authority,  without  any  prior 
legal  precedent  or  legislative  action  or 
constitutional  amendment— that  capit^ 
punishment  Is  no  longer  permissible  in 
California.  A  similar  chaUenge  to  capital 
punishment  is  pending  before  the  U,S. 
Supreme  Court  and  many  expect  it  to 
make  a  similar  decision. 

The  continuing  crime  wave  in  the 
United  States  makes  these  opinions  sheer 
foUy— and  worse  than  that,  an  actual 
and  direct  threat  to  the  safety  and  wdl- 
being  of  our  citizens.  The  value  of  capital 
punishment  as  a  protection  for  aax  peo- 
ple is  thoroughly  documented  in  the  f  ol- 
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lowing  excellent  article  by  Reed  Baison 
and  Robert  Lee,  entitled  "Death  Penalty: 
The  Case  for  Capital  Punishment,"  which 
Oist  appeared  in  the  November  1971  issue 
of  American  Opinion  and  was  subse- 
quently reprinted  in  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Academy  Training  Bulletin 
for  February  1972 : 

DkathFxmaltt 

TBS  CASE  FOR  CAPTTAI.  FUNISHMXirr 

Aa  we  write,  the  Supreme  Oo\irt  Ls  scbed- 
tiled  to  hear  oral  argument  In  four  cases 
challenging  the  oonstltutlonallty  of  capital 
punishment.  The  Court's  eventual  decision 
will  accept  or  reject  the  contention  that  the 
death  penalty  constitutes  "cruel  and  luiusual 
punishment"  and  is  therefore  prohibited  by 
the  Eighth  Amendment.  The  ruling,  when  It 
comes,  will  directly  affect  approximately  650 
inmates  currently  on  "death  row"  In  Amer- 
ican prisons,  and  might  well  Influence  the 
lives  of  law-abiding  citizens  everywhere. 

Although  capital  punishment  has  been 
propagandized  into  disuse  in  recent  years.  It 
remains  a  Just  and  proper  penalty  for  certain 
terrible  crimes,  and  a  t>otentlaIly  effective  de- 
terrent to  the  commission  of  those  crimes. 
With  the  number  and  rate  of  such  crimes  as 
murder  and  rai>e  Increasing  rapidly,  surely  It 
is  unwise  to  remove  from  our  statute  booka 
all  recourse  to  what  may  well  be  the  most  po- 
tentially effective  and  just  means  of  dealing 
with  the  most  brutal  of  criminals. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  a  majority  at 
Americans  are  now  opposed  to  capital  pun- 
ishment. That  assertion  Is  certainly  open  to 
serlotis  question,  as  It  is  usually  based  on 
nothing  more  substantial  than  Bmall-«ample 
surveys  conducted  by  such  Impeccably  "Lib- 
eral" pollsters  as  George  Gallup,  Lou  Harris, 
and  the  successors  of  the  late  Elmo  Roper. 
Such  polls  fly  in  the  face  of  the  hard  fact 
that  only  nine  of  our  states  have  abolished 
capital  punishment  completely,  and  at  least 
eight  states  which  at  one  time  abolished  the 
death  penalty  have  restored  It  to  their  stat- 
ute books.  When  citizens  in  Illinois  had  the 
opportunity  to  strike  It  down  last  December 
in  a  constitutional  referendum,  they  instead 
voted  to  retain  It  by  a  nearly  two-to-one 
margin. 

And,  there  la  very  good  reason  for  such  a 
public  response.  Ck>n8lder: 

On  March  17,  1971,  during  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations, F3.I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  cited 
some  appalling  statistics  regarding  the  mvur- 
der  of  policemen  over  the  past  recade.  He 
reported: 

IXiring  the  10-year  period  1960-1969.  561 
police  officers  met  death  at  the  hands  of 
felons.  Of  the  741  known  offenders  involved 
in  these  murders,  75  percent  had  prior  crimi- 
nal arrests  and,  in  fact,  54  percent  of  these 
offenders  bad  been  prevlovisly  charged  for  a 
violent  crime.  One-fourth  of  the  murderers 
were  on  parole  or  probation  when  they  killed 
the  police  officer  and  19,  or  3  percent,  had 
been  previously  convicted  of  a  murder. 

That  last  statistic,  which  we  have  empha- 
sized. Is  especially  pertinent  to  our  present 
discussion.  It  should  be  qiiite  obvious  that, 
in  at  least  thoee  nlnteen  instances,  Innocent 
Americans  died  at  the  hands  of  murderers 
who,  had  they  been  executed  for  earlier  kill- 
ings of  which  they  were  convicted,  could  not 
have  murdered  again.  Scores  of  other  inno- 
cent people  have  been  killed  over  the  years 
by  miu-derers  who  either  escaped  or  were 
paroled  Instead  of  being  executed.  Many  of 
thoee  who  advocate  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  try  to  minimize  this  grim  fact  by 
claiming  that  the  instances  are  too  rare  to  be 
significant.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
vigorously  contend  that  even  the  possibility 
of  executing  an  Innocent  man  Is  Justification 
tor  abolishing  capital  punishment.  This 
despite  the  fact  that,  as  a  1966  study  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
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of  Congress  reported,  "There  have  been  no 
known  cases  of  the  execution  of  an  innocent 
man  in  thU  country." 

It  would  be  dUBc\ilt  to  name  a  single  sphere 
of  h\m[ian  activity  which  has  not  been 
marred  on  some  occasion  or  another  by  a 
deplorable  mishap.  Yet  few  fields  of  activity 
are  forbidden  because  of  calculable  danger. 
Bernard  L.  Cohen,  In  his  useful  book  Law 
Without  Order,  observes:  "We  do  not,  for 
example,  cry  out  against  the  erection  of  taU 
buildings  and  bridges,  or  the  excavation  of 
tunnels,  because  invariably  a  certain  number 
of  persons  lose  their  lives  in  the  course  of 
these  undertakings."  And  In  his  book.  The 
Great  Prison  Break,  O.  Edward  Oriffln  re- 
niinds  us: 

If  we  design  a  legal  system  that  will  be 
so  generous  to  the  suspect  that  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  possibility  of  unjustly  convicting 
that  one  out  of  ten  thousand  defendants 
who.  In  spite  of  overwhelming  evidence,  is 
really  Innocent,  then  we  have  also  designed 
a  legal  system  that  is  utterly  incapable  of 
convicting  the  other  9,999  about  whose  guilt 
there  is  no  mistake. 

Over  the  last  195  years  human  fallibility 
may.  Indeed,  have  resulted  in  an  as  yet  un- 
disclosed legal  execution  of  an  innocent  man 
In  our  country .1  But  the  point  of  such  fal- 
libility is  clearly  at  the  end  of  a  two-edged 
sword.  If  lawyers  and  Jxirles  oan  make  mis- 
takes, so  can  psychiatrists  and  parole  boards. 
A  killer  who  is  incorrectly  determined  to  be 
"reformed"  or  "ciured"  can  be  sent  back  to 
society  to  kill  again.  That  this  has  happened 
is  indeed  known.  Consider  this  Illustration 
from  an  article  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  the 
FM.I.  Law  Enforcement  BuUetin  tor  Janu- 
ary of  1971 : 

After  a  recent  gun  battle,  one  suspect  was 
arrested  for  two  murders,  a  kidnaping,  and 
the  gtmi>oint  robbery  of  his  own  mother. 
Citizens  learned  in  dl&beUef  that  he  had  been 
freed  from  a  mental  hospital  Just  a  few 
months  before,  after  six  court-appointed  psy- 
chiatrists had  testified  he  had  regained  his 
sanity.  In  1967  he  had  been  found  Insane 
after  the  strangulation  murder  of  a  wom- 
an. ..  . 

Examples  of  innocent  citizens  dying  at 
the  hands  of  convicted  murderers  are  many. 
Here  are  a  few  cases  to  consider: 

(a)  In  1931,  "Gypsy"  Bob  Harper,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  murder,  escaped  from  a 
Michigan  prison  and  killed  two  persons.  Af- 
ter being  recaptured,  he  then  proceeded  to 
kill  the  prison  warden  and  his  deputy. 

(b)  In  1936,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reported  the 
case  of  a  Florida  prisoner  who  committed 
two  murders,  received  clemency  for  each,  and 
then  showed  how  much  he  had  been  "re- 
formed" by  murdering  twice  more. 

(c)  In  California,  between  1946  and  1960, 
at  least  five  persons  on  parole  from  life  sen- 
tences for  murder  were  returned  to  prison 
after  conviction  for  some  form  of  criminal 
homicide. 

(d)  In  1951,  Joseph  Taborsky  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  Connecticut  for  murder, 
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>  Regarding  the  protections  afforded  those 
accused  of  murder,  attorney  Bernard  Cohen 
notes:  "The  likelihood  of  judlcl€il  error  has 
been  diminished  enormously  through  the 
Institution  of  courts  of  appeal  in  all  criminal 
matters.  Invariably  a  verdict  of  murder  Is 
subject  to  a  minute  scrutiny  through  not 
one,  but  a  series  of  appeals,  and  not  infre- 
quently by  retrials.  Stringent  laws  of  evi- 
dence reduce  still  further  the  possibility  of 
judicial  miscarriage.  The  art  of  croas-ex- 
amlnation  skillfully  used  by  able  and  experi- 
enced specialists  In  the  art  has  Itself  made 
corrupt  and  perjured  evidence  more  difficult 
than  ever.  Organized  bodies  of  opinion,  along 
with  a  vigilant  press,  stand  In  readiness  to 
raise  the  alarm  on  any  susplckm  of  judicial 
railroading."  (Late  Without  Order,  pp.  34- 
25.) 


but  was  freed  when  the  courts  ruled  subse- 
quently that  the  chief  witness  against  him 
(his  own  brother)  bad  been  mentally  in- 
competent  to  give  evidence.  In  1957,  Tabor- 
sky was  found  guilty  of  another  mxuder,  for 
which  he  was  electrocuted  In  May  of  i960. 
Before  his  execution,  he  finally  confessed  to 
the  1961  murder  as  well. 

(e)  A  man  convicted  of  murder  in  Okla- 
homa pleaded  with  the  judge  and  Jury  to 
impose  the  death  sentence,  but  was  given 
a  life  sentence  instead.  Be  later  killed  a 
fellow  inmate  and  was  executed  for  this 
second  murder  in  1966. 

(f)  In  1969,  a  state  trooper  in  the  South- 
west was  shot  and  Icilled  by  a  man  who  had 
been  paroled  eight  months  earlier  after  serv- 
ing a  mere  four  years  of  a  sentence  received 
for  another  murder. 

And  the  listing  could  go  on  and  on. 
Abolitionists  would  have  Americans  spend 
sleepless  nights  worrying  about  the  possi- 
bility that  our  system  of  justice  may  mis- 
fire and  execute  an  innocent  man— a  possi- 
bility for  which  there  is  no  known  precedent 
in  all  American  Jurisprudence — but  they  shed 
few  tears  for  the  many  Innocent  people  who 
die  because  of  Judicial  leniency  and  erro- 
neous psychiatric  evaluation. 

Is  the  death  penalty  an  effective  deter- 
rent? Before  we  attempt  to  answer  that 
question,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  de- 
terrence should  not  be  considered  the  pri- 
mary  reason  for  administering  the  death 
penalty  (nor,  for  that  matter,  any  criminal 
penalty) .  It  would  be  both  Immoral  and  un- 
just to  punish  one  man  merely  as  an  example 
to  others.  The  basic  consideration  should 
be:  Is  the  punishment  deserved^  If  not. 
then  It  should  not  be  administered,  regard- 
less of  what  Its  usefulness  as  a  deterrent 
might  be.  After  all,  if  deterrence  supersedes 
justice  as  the  basis  for  criminal  sanctions, 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  be- 
comes largely  irrelevant.  Deterrence  can  be 
as  effectively  achieved  by  executing  an  Inno- 
cent man  as  a  guilty  one  (something  which 
Communist  leaders  discovered  long  ago). 
You  simply  have  to  be  sure  that  those  to  be 
deterred  are  convinced  by  propaganda  that 
the  accused  is  guilty. 

If  a  punishment  administered  to  one  man 
deters  another  from  committing  a  crime, 
all  well  and  good.  But  such  a  result  should 
be  looked  on  as  a  bonus  of  justice  properly 
applied,  not  as  a  purpose  for  the  applica- 
tion of  justice.  The  decisive  consideration 
should  be:  Has  the  accused  earned  the  pen- 
alty to  be  inflicted? 

In  at  least  one  Important  respect,  capi- 
tal punishment  Is  unquestionably  an  effec- 
tive deterrent.  It  simply  cannot  be  contested 
that  a  killer,  once  executed,  is  forever  de- 
terred from  killing  agam.  The  deterrent  ef- 
fect on  others,  however,  depends  largely  on 
how  consistently  and  surely  the  penalty  is 
applied  in  those  cases  justifying  it.  Since 
capital  punishment  has  not  been  used  with 
any  degree  of  consistency  in  recent  decades, 
It  Is  quite  impossible  to  evaluate  accurately 
Its  deterrent  potential  statistically.  Aboli- 
tionists often  claim  that  a  lack  of  signifi- 
cant difference  between  the  murder  rates 
for  states  with  and  without  capital  punish- 
ment proves  that  the  death  penalty  does  not 
deter  murder.  But  this  is  nonsense.  Even 
states  with  the  death  penalty  have  used  it  so 
little  over  the  years  as  to  preclude  any  mean- 
ingful comparison  between  states.  All  but 
Titna  of  our  states  authorize  capital  punish- 
ment to  one  extent  or  another,  yet  the  last 
execution  In  the  United  States  occurred  on 
June  2,   1967 — over  four  years  ago. 

In  1935,  a  record  199  executions  were  car- 
ried out,  yet  this  represented  only  eighteen 
executions  for  each  1,000  homicides  com- 
mitted. By  1963,  that  rate  had  dropped  to 
three  executions  for  every  thousand  murders. 
Any  punishment — even  death — ^wlll  cease  to 
be  an  effective  deterrent  once  It  Is  recognized 
as  mere  bluff.  The  death  penalty  has  been 


made  a  paper  tiger  by  the  same  sort  of 
ISjberals "  who  now  call  for  its  aboUtlon 
on  the  ground  that  It  Is  Ineffective  as  a 
deterrent. 

Although  used  very  little  diirlng  the  last 
decade,  there  are  some  Interesting,  and  per- 
haps significant,  relationships  Isetween  the 
murder  rate  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
death  penalty  was  used.  For  instance,  the 
number  of  executions  carried  out  In  1960, 
1961    and  1962  were,  respectively,  fifty-six 
forty-two,  and  forty-seven.  The  F3J.'s  1970 
uniform  Crime  Reports  shows  that  during 
those  years  both  the  number  and  rate  of 
murders  declined  sUghUy.  But  in  1963.  there 
ms  a  record  low  of  only  twenty-one  execu- 
tions and  the  murder  statistics  Immediately 
escalated    Into    an    upward    climb    which 
continues  to  this  day.'  With  no  executions 
at  all  in  1970  there  were   15,810  murders, 
compared  to  approximately  9,000  In  1960— a 
seventy-six  percent  increase!    (The  iwpula- 
tion  increased  leas  than  fifteen  percent  dur- 
ing that  same  period.)  The  number  of  aggra- 
vated assaxUts  (which  are  similar  to  miirder 
because   of   the   personal    brutality   of   the 
victim-offender  relationship  and  the  mur- 
derous  nature   of   the   attacks)    reached   a 
level  in  1970  which  was  117  percent  above 
that  for  1960. 

Opponents  of  the  death  penalty  may  per- 
haps rejoice  that  In  1970  there  were  fifty- 
six  fewer  court-ordered  executions  than  In 
1960;  but  what  of  the  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand additional  Innocents  who  died  at  the 
hands  of  mvirderers  In  1970  than  was  the 
case  in  1960?  ^,     „ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  trouble  Eng- 
land has  been  experiencing  since  abolishing 
the  death  penalty  for  murder.  A  United 
Press  dispatch  on  September  3.  1967.  re- 
ported that  "London's  crime  rate  la  the 
worst  ever."  The  story  revealed  that  In  1966, 
the  second  year  after  the  death  penalty  was 
abolished:  "There  were  more  murders  .  .  . 
more  rapes  .  .  .  more  assaults  .  .  .  and  more 
robberies  In  this  city  of  8.3  million  .  .  .  than 
In  any  previous  year  of  Its  2,000-year  his- 
tory." SlmUlarly,  a  column  by  Richard  WU- 
son  m  the  Washington  Star  tor  Septem- 
ber 13  1971,  was  headlined:  "A  New  British 
Worry^-Crlme  In  The  Streets,"  and  declared: 
"An  assistant  commissioner  of  Scotland 
Yard,  In  an  unprecedented  interview  In  the 
London  Times,  forecast  that  London's  streets 
wiU  be  as  dangerous  as  New  York  or  Washing- 
ton streets  in  five  years  unless  severe  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  make  pimlahment  fit  the 

crimes.  .  .  ."  • 

To  allege  that  the  death  penalty,  If  en- 
forced, would  not  be  a  deterrent  to  crime  is. 
In  essence,  to  say  that  people  are  not  afraid 
of  dying  If  so,  as  columnist  Jenkln  Lloyd 
Jones  recently  observed,  then  warning  signs 
reading  "Slow  Down,"  "Bridge  Out."  and 
"Danger— 40,000  Volts"  are  useless  and  futile 
relics  of  a  day  when  men  were  fearful. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  death  penalty 
could  ever  become  a  one  hundred  percent 
deterrent  to  murder.  Obviously  it  oould  not, 
because  the  fear  of  death  varies  among  Indi- 
viduals. As  Bernard  Cohen  observes: 

"For  the  death  penalty  to  be  always  a 
deterrent  would  be  truly  remarkable  ...  the 


•There  were  15  executions  In  1964,  7  In 
1965  1  In  1966,  2  in  1967,  and  none  since. 

•p'aienthetlcaUy.  of  possible  interest  to  ad- 
vocates of  gun  controls  Is  Mr.  Wilson's  r^xjrt 
that  "The  immediate  cause  of  a  great  bo\i1 
searching  in  free  and  permissive  England  vsras 
the  murdM  In  Blackpotrf  of  a  poptUar  police 
superintendent  and  wounding  at  two  <»n- 
stables  by  e«caplng  jewel  thieves.  .  .  .  Toe 
superintendent  at  Blackpool  and  his  con- 
stables ccxuld  not  shoot  back  at  the  five  jewel 
thieves  absconding  with  $126,000  In  their 
favorite  merchandise.  The  poUoe  had  no 
guns."  As  the  bumper  strips  say,  "When  gxms 
are  outlawed,  only  outlaws  will  have  guns." 
fear  of  an  untimely  death  would  equally 
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bring  to  an  end  a  large  category  of  activities 
that  are  unquestionably  lawful  and  proper. 
No  one  would  then  think  of  joining  the  army 
or  the  poUoe  force,  or  the  fire-flghtlng  force. 
There  would  be  likewise  a  sudden  stoppage  of 
automobile  racing,  mountain  climbing,  stunt 
flying,  acrobatics,  hunting,  parachute  jump- 
ing, working  on  bridges,  performing  at  cir- 
cuses, detonating  of  explosives,  and  a  host  of 
other  occupations  and  pastimes  judged  more 
than  normally  hazardous.  However,  the  num- 
l>er  of  persons  everywhere  willing  to  assume 
these  risks,  be  it  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood, 
from  recklessnees.  or  pride,  or  devotion  to 
some  cause.  Is  presently  considerable." 

Mr.  Cohen  then  adds  this  pertinent 
observation:  "It  U  equaUy  certain,  however, 
that  there  are  even  more  people  who  refrain 
from  participating  in  these  activlUes  mainly 
because  risking  their  lives  Is  not  to  their 
taste." 

Now.  consider  the  following: 

(a)  According  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports, during  the  period  1966-1970,  twenty- 
nine  policemen  were  slain  from  ambush  in 
the  United  States.  No  such  mimlers  from 
ambush  ocurred  during  1966  or  1967,  the  last 
two  years  during  which  the  death  penalty 
was  actuaUy  used  In  this  country.  Seven 
poUce  officers  were  murdered  from  ambush 
In  1968,  three  In  1969,  and  nineteen  mur- 
dered from  ambush  In  1970. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Police  In  London 
reported  a  few  years  ago  that  when  a  mem- 
ber of  a  gang  of  armed  robbers  was  appre- 
hended and  sentenced  to  death,  but  had  his 
sentence  commuted  to  Ufe  imprisonment, 
the  gang  continued  its  operations.  But  when, 
shortly  thereafter,  two  other  gang  members 
were  caught,  convicted,  and  executed,  the 
remainder  of  the  gang  promptly  disbanded 
and  disappeared. 

(c)  In  February  of  1960,  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  submitted  a  report  to 
the  California  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
which  revealed  that  at  least  thirteen  robbery 
suspects  had,  during  the  previous  year,  told 
police  they  had  "(1)  used  toy  guns;  or  (2) 
empty  guns;  or  (3)  simulated  guns  In  rob- 
beries rather  than  take  a  chance  on  killing 
someone  and  getting  the  gas  chamber." 

(d)  In  March  of  1969,  newspapers  reported 
the  escape  of  a  convict  who  carried  hostages 
to  the  state  line,  and  then  let  them  go.  He 
was  later  apprehended,  and  told  poUce  he 
had  freed  the  hostages  because  the  neigh- 
bOTlng  state  had  the  death  penalty  for  kid- 
naping, and  he  dldnt  want  to  risk  his  life 
by  transporting  the  hostages  into  that  stete. 

Clearly,  the  death  penalty  is  a  deterrent. 
Consider  the  matter  on  a  far  less  serious 

IGVCI  * 

The  flne  today  for  driving  through  a  red 
light  U  around  twenty-flve  dollars.  Some 
motorists  continue  to  drive  through  red 
lights  despite  the  threat  of  this  relatlvdy 
minor  penalty,  but  most  do  not.  Can  It 
be  assumed  that  the  threat  of  the  fine  has  no 
infiuence  on  this  reticence  of  most  drivers  to 
run  red  lights?  Should  penalties  for  traffic 
violations  be  abolished  because  some  people 
violate  the  law  anyhow?  The  answers  should 
be  obvious,  and  far  more  so  In  cases  where 
the  possible  penalty  is  death  rather  than  a 
twenty-five  dollar  fine. 

Is  life  Imprisonment  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  death  penalty?  As  we  have 
seen,  innocent  people  have  died  at  the  hands 
of  men  previously  convicted  and  jailed  for 
murder.  And  as  the  Reverend  E.  L.  H.  Taylor 
notes  in  the  anthology  Essays  On  The  Death 

Penalty:  ..  , 

"The  imprisoned  murderer  has  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  murdering  his 
guards.  Why  should  a  murderer  who  has 
once  been  convicted  of  that  offense  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  add  a  second  victim  to 
his  list?"* 
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The  families  of  the  guards  murdered  at 
the  San  Quentin  and  Attica  prisons  must  be 
asking  the  same  question.  So  are  many  others. 
Recently,  Philippines  President  Ferdinand 
E.  Marcos  abandoned  a  two-year  moratorium 
on  capital  punislmient  in  his  country.  Jus- 
tice Secretary  Vicente  Abad  Santos  explained 
why:  "The  general  reprieve  has  contributed 
to  the  decadence  of  order  in  our  peniten- 
tiaries especially  among  those  sentence  \sic\ 
to  life  because  they  know  they  cannot  suffer 
any  higher  penalty  regardless  of  the  number 
of  killings  they  commit."  (Washington  Star. 
July  21.  1971.) 

Swift  and  certain  punishment  has  long 
been    recognized    by    law    enforcement    au- 
thorities as  an  essential  element  of  crime 
deterrence.  As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  noted. 
"Law-abiding  citizens  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  efforts  of  law  enforoement  officers 
In  detecting  and  apprehending  criminals  will 
be  foUowed  by  realistic  punishment."  The 
severity  of  the  punishment  must  match  the 
seriousness  of  the  crime  if  the  interests  o« 
Jvistice,  the  protection  of  society,  and  the 
maximimi  deterrent  impact  are  to  be  real- 
ized. Suppose  a  bank  robber  is  very  swiftly 
and  very  surely  sentenced  to  a  month  in  the 
county  JaU,  or  a  rapist  swiftly  and  certainly 
given  a  $100  fine.  Would  such  "punishment" 
be  a  deterent  to  either  crlmlnlal?  Very  un- 
likely.   The    punishment    must    match    the 
crime.  Again  quoting  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  "It  is 
my  opinion  that  when  no  shadow  of  a  doubt 
remains  relative  to  the  guilt  of  a  defendant, 
the  pubUc  interest  demands  capital  punish- 
ment be  Invoked  where  the  law  so  provides." 
(F.BJ.    Law    Enforcement    BuUetin.    June, 
1960.) 

Why  Isn't  capital  punishment  being 
\ised?  It  is  Interesting  to  note  the  signifi- 
cant influence  which  Leftist  radicals  now 
have  in  the  movement  first  to  thwart  and 
then  abolish  capital  punishment.  Bills  have 
been  Introduced  In  Congress  which  would 
either  abolish  the  death  penalty  outright 
(H.R.  3243)  or  provide  a  compulsory  two- 
year  moratoriiun  on  iise  of  the  penalty  {HR, 
8414).  In  both  Instances,  they  were  Intro- 
duced by  House  Judiciary  Committee  Chair- 
man Emanuel  Celler  (D.-New  York) ,  who  has 
over  the  years  associated  himself  formally 
with  over  forty  separate  Communist  organi- 
zations and  enterprises.' 

Earlier  this  summer,  a  mailing  was  sent 
to  various  parts  of  the  country  soliciting  tax- 
deductible  contributions  for  the  N.A.A.C.P.'s 
Legal  Defense  Fund.  I^wnsor  of  the  maUlng 
was  a  group  called  "The  'Committee  of  100' 
in  Support  of  the  N.AA.CP.  Legsl  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund,  Inc."  The  money  caH- 
lected  was  to  be  used  to  carry  on  the  Fund's 
intensive  fight  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment, and  note  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
three  of  the  four  coital  cases  now  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  were  handled  by 
the  Fund,  with  the  fourth  loelng  prepared 
with  Fund  assistance. 

Of  the  seventy-seven  members  of  the 
"Committee  of  100"  listed  on  one  df  the  en- 
cloBur«s  at  least  one-fouth  have  been  as- 
sociated with  officially  cited  Communist 
Front  organizations.  The  biographies  of  one- 
third  are  contained  In  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  authoritative  Biographical  Dictionary 
Of  The  Left.  _ 

Another  aspect  of  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment Is  the  incredible  double  standard  that 
exists  when  It  comes  to  the  matter  of  abor- 
tion aiid  cs<)ltal  punishment.  With  disturb- 
ing consistency,  those  working  to  save  the 
lives  of  convicted  murderers  are  also  support- 
ers of  the  movement  to  extinguish  the  lives 
of  the  innocent  unborn  young.  On  August 


<  Essays  on  the  Death  PenaUy.  St.  Thomas 
Press,  Post  Office  Box  35096,  Houston,  Texas 
77036,  $1.96. 


» A  detailed  summary  of  Congpesanan  Oel- 
ler's  record  appeared  In  The  Review  of  the 
News  for  October  14.  1970,  pp.  21-»0. 
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28,  1971,  the  Washington  Post  carried  an 
Associated  Press  dUpatch  headlined :  "Groups 
Fight  Death  Penalty."  Among  the  organiza- 
tions listed  were  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Lutheran  Church  In  America, 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  They  were  reported  to 
have  filed  briefs  with  the  Supreme  Court 
urging  that  the  death  penalty  be  ruled  un- 
constitutional. Yet  on  May  3, 1971,  there  was 
entered  Into  the  CongreasUmal  Record  a  ll«t 
of  organizations  which  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions condoning  abortion.  Among  the  reli- 
gious groups  listed  were  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  United  Pree- 
byterlan  Chvu-ch,  the  Lutheran  Church  In 
America,  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and 
the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Similarly,  at  least  eleven  members  of  the 
"Committee  of  100"  referred  to  above  were 
listed  as  members  of  the  International  Spon- 
sors Council  of  Planned  Parenthood-WOTld 
Population,  an  abortionist  organization.  One 
such  Individual  was  Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger.  De- 
spite his  support  of  the  abortionist  Planned 
Parenthood-World  Popiolatlon,  Dr.  Men- 
nlnger oppoees  the  death  penalty  with  the 
argiunent:  "To  a  physician  discussing  this 
wiser  treatment  of  our  fellow  men,  It  se^ns 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  we  kill  them.  It  was  never 
considered  right  for  doctors  to  kill  their 
patients,  no  matter  how  helpless  their  con- 
dition. Similarly,  capital  punishment  is  In 
my  opinion  morally  wrong."  • 

Abolitionists  often  dte  statistics  which 
they  claim  Indicate  that  capital  pvmlshment 
has  been  used  In  a  discriminatory  manner, 
so  that  the  poor,  black,  friendless,  etc..  have 
suffered  a  disproportionate  share  of  execu- 
tions. Even  if  this  were  true  It  is  certainly 
not  a  valid  reason  for  abandoning  the  death 
penalty.  All  criminal  laws  in  all  cpuntries 
in  all  history  have  tended  to  be  administered 
In  an  Imperfect  and  uneven  manner,  with 
the  resut  that  some  elements  In  society  have 
been  able  to  evade  Justice  more  consistently 
than  others.  But  because  one  person  escapes 
Justice,  Is  it  right  that  all  should  escape  Jus- 
tice? Since  Justice  nowhere  prevails  perfectly, 
should  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  attain  It? 
Santa  Ana.  California,  Police  Chief  Edward  J. 
Allen  helped  put  the  problem  in  its  proper 
perspective  when  he  observed:  "The  deals 
which  allow  criminals  to  escape  Justice  are 
consummated  by  courts'  and  attorneys.  .  .  . 
Responsibility  also  devolves  upon  citizen 
Jurors  to  return  proper  verdicts.  If  some 
citizens,  courts,  and  lawyers  fall  In  their 
duty,  is  the  law  itself  to  blame?  Bather  It 
l5  their  administration  of  It." 

Actually,  the  most  flagrant  example  of  dis- 
crimination In  the  administration  of  the 
death  penalty  does  not  Involve  race  or  eco- 
nomics at  all.  Women  commit  approximately 
fifteen  percent  of  the  murders  in  America, 
yet  from  1930  to  1970,  only  32  of  the  3.869 
executions  (less  than  one  percent)  Involved 
women.  A  gtovemor  of  one  state  commuted 
the  death  sentence  of  a  woman  on  the 
grounds  that  "Humanity  does  not  apply  to 
women  the  Inexorable  law  that  It  does  to  men 


•  See  To  Abolish  The  Death  Penalty,  Hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures;  March  20, 
ai,  and  JiUy  2.  1968,  Page  13. 

» A  disgusting  example  of  how  "Justice"  Is 
determined  by  some  modem  Jurist*  Is  related 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  the  f  .B.J.  Late  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin  tar  Janviary,  1971:  "A  young 
mldwestem  criminal  who  confessed  beating 
to  death  a  75-year-old  woman  In  a  $5  street 
robbery  was  granted  a  7-to- 10-year  term.  Of- 
fered as  an  excvise  for  the  light  sentence  was 
the  advanced  age  of  the  victim,  on  the  fanci- 
ful theory  that.  If  the  murdered  woman  had 
been  younger,  she  might  not  have  died  from 
the  brutal  assault."! 
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.  .  ."  Perhaps  the  Women's  Liberation  Move- 
ment can  do  something  about  this  glaring 
example  of  "Inequality"  and  "Injustice."  In 
the  meantime,  we  shall  continue  to  support 
the  death  penalty  despite  the  fact  that  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  men  have  paid  the 
full  penalty  for  their  crimes. 

Another  question  which  arises  Is  the  degree 
to  which  Justice  should  be  tempered  by 
mercy  In  the  case  of  killers.  Some  wUl  ask, 
"Is  It  not  the  duty  of  Christians  to  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  them?" 

In  criminal  cases,  the  two  most  responsible 
sources  to  extend  mercy  and  forgiveness  are 
(1)  Ood,  and  (2)  the  victim  of  the  injus- 
tice. This  places  the  crime  of  murder  in  a 
unique  category,  because  so  far  as  this  world 
Is  concerned  the  victim  Is  no  longer  here  to 
extend  mercy  and  forgiveness.  Does  the  State 
or  any  earthly  party  have  the  right  or  au- 
thority to  Intervene  and  tender  mercy  on 
behalf  of  a  murder  victim?  The  Reverend 
E.  L.  H.  Taylor  makes  the  point  this  way: 

"Now,  It  is  quite  natural  and  proper  for 
a  man  to  forgive  something  you  do  to  him. 
Thus  if  somebody  cheats  me  out  of  $20.00  It  Is 
quite  possible  and  reasonable  for  me  to  say, 
•Well,  I  forgive  him,  we  will  say  no  more 
about  It."  But  what  would  you  say  If  some- 
body had  done  you  out  of  (20.00  and  I  said, 
'That's  all  right.  I  forgive  him  on  your 
behalf?" 

There  Is  simply  no  way.  In  this  life,  for 
a  mvuderer  to  be  reconciled  to  his  victim, 
and  secure  the  victim's  forglvenees.  This 
leaves  dvll  authority  with  no  other  respon- 
sible alternative  but  to  adopt  Justice  as  the 
standard  for  assigning  punishment  In  such 
cases. 

A  fascinating  question  was  raised  by  Ber- 
nard Cohen  in  his  Law  Without  Order. 
Abolitionists  may  want  to  wrestle  with  It. 
He  asks:  ".  .  .  If  It  Is  allowable  to  deprive 
a  would-be  murderer  of  his  life,  in  order  to 
forestall  his  attack,  why  Is  It  wrong  to  take 
away  his  life  after  he  haa  successfully  carried 
out  his  dastardly  business?" 

Does  anyone  question  the  right  of  an 
Individual  to  kill  an  assailant  should  such 
an  extreme  measure  be  necessary  to  preserve 
his  life  or  that  of  a  loved  one?  Some  muddled 
thinkers  could  conceivably  question  this 
right  by  asserting : 

"If  someone  points  a  giui  at  you,  what 
right  do  you  have  to  decide  In  advance  that 
he  means  you  harm?  You  aren't  a  mind- 
reader,  after  all.  It  might  be  a  cap  gun.  But 
even  If  It's  real,  how  do  you  know  he  plans 
to  pull  the  trigger?  And  even  If  he  does,  he 
might  miss,  or  perhaps  Just  wound  you,  and 
we  don't  take  a  man's  life  for  a  mere  wound- 
ing, do  we?  And  even  If  he's  a  good  shot,  and 
will  undoubtedly  kill  you.  what  right  have 
you  to  prejudge  the  case  before  your  assail- 
ant has  seen  his  lawyer,  had  a  trial,  and  ex- 
hausted aU  legal  appeals?" 

If,  then.  It  Is  legal  and  moral  to  take 
the  life  of  an  assailant  before  he  kills  you, 
why  Is  It  Immoral  for  dvil  authority  to  take 
the  assailant's  life  after  he  kills  you?" 

Sometimes  those  who  defend  the  death 
penalty  are  pictured  as  being  intolerant.  But 
Isn't  It  true  that  one  of  our  real  problems  In 
America  today  Is  too  much  toleration  of  evil? 
Too  many  Americans  accept  acts  of  violence, 
cruelty,  lying,  fraud,  and  civil  turmoil  with 
all  too  little  response  in  the  way  of  righteous 
Indignation.  There  are  some  who  would 
brand  such  Indignation  a  form  of  "hatred." 
But  we  think  C.  S.  Lewis  put  that  claim  in 
proper  perspective  In  his  great  book.  Reflec- 
tions On  The  Psalms.  Commenting  on  the 
spirit  of  "hatred"  which  some  critics  claim 
to  see  In  some  parts  of  the  Psalms,  he  wrote: 
"Such  hatreds  are  the  kind  of  thing  that 
cruelty  and  Injustice,  by  a  sort  of  natural 
law,  produce.  .  .  .  Not  to  perceive  It  at  all — 
not  even  to  be  tempted  to  resentment — to 
accept  It  as  the  most  ordinary  thing  In  the 
world — argues  a  terrifying  insensibility.  Thus 
the  absence  of  anger,  especially  that  sort  of 
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anger  which  we  call  Indignation,  can,  In  my 
opinion,  be  a  most  alarming  symptom." 

And  C.  S.  Lewis  then  made  this  Important 
observation:  "If  the  Jews  cursed  more  bit- 
terly than  the  Pagans  this  was,  I  think,  at 
least  In  part  because  they  took  right  and 
wrong  more  seriously." 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  for  all  Americans  to 
begin  taking  right  and  wrong  more  seriously. 

We  are  all  too  aware  that  this  brief  look  at 
the  death  penalty  as  punishment  for  heinous 
crimes  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  nor  could 
it  be  In  less  than  a  lengthy  book.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  pick  and  choose  for  analysis 
only  a  few  key  aspects  of  this  Important  Is- 
sue. But  we  hope  that  this  discussion  will 
help  you  to  understand  better  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Supreme  Court's  forthcoming 
decision  on  this  vital  matter. 


WYOMING  LIBRARIES:  THEIR 
CHALLENGE  AND  FUTURE 


HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or  wTomNO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  national  commitments  more 
worthy  of  our  pride  and  support  than 
our  determination  to  make  free  public 
library  services  available  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. This  commitment  should  be  em- 
phasized during  the  celebration  of 
National  Library  Week  1972,  April  16 
through  April  22,  when  we  pause  to  rec- 
ognize the  expanding  definition  of  our 
libraries,  from  a  "collection  of  books," 
to  a  vitaj  link  in  the  complex  communi- 
cations system  which  brings  together 
the  library  user  and  the  information  he 
seeks.  National  Library  Week  Is  no 
longer  just  the  time  span  of  7  days,  but 
lasts  throughout  the  year,  developing 
services  to  involve  the  total  community 
in  the  use  of  the  library  and  its  func- 
tions. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  efforts 
and  achievements  of  the  75  public  li- 
braries In  my  State  of  Wyoming.  Work- 
ing for  the  principles  of  Intellectual 
freedom  and  the  right  to  read,  Wyoming 
libraries  have  developed  into  instruction 
centers  where  young  and  old  can  come 
to  leam  and  enjoy  the  wisdom  and 
beauty  preserved  by  the  arts.  Programs 
are  incoriwrated  which  reach  from  local 
history  projects  in  Johnson  and  Platte 
Counties  to  expanded  services  to  the 
handicapped,  including  large  print 
books,  special  reading  glasses,  and  volun- 
teers to  visit  nursing  homes  and  home- 
bound  invalids. 

The  Wyoming  libraries,  located  in 
every  town  with  a  population  over  500, 
provide  room  for  art  exhibits,  audio- 
visual programs  for  children's  projects 
and  community  use,  and  adult  reading 
services. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  teaching 
the  young,  special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
children's  services.  During  the  summer 
of  1971,  the  Albany  County  Public  li- 
brary presented  an  hour  of  varied  activi- 
ties for  children  every  weekday  includ- 
ing crafts,  story  telling,  and  puppets. 
Thanks  to  the  library  the  children  in 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  can  Dlal-a-GlrafTe  to 
hear  fascinating  stories  over  the  phone. 


summer  book  circulation  almost  dou- 
bled over  the  previous  year  due  to  the 
trios  made  to  every  elementary  class  in 
lAT&mie  by  the  cWldren's  librarian  to 
explain  the  summer  reading  program. 

Campbell  County  Public  Library  pro- 
vides two  regular  story  hours  each  week, 
while  Converse  County  has  initiated  ttxe 
practice  of  allowing  the  children  to  oper- 
ate film  strip  projectors  and  record  play- 
ers anytime  they  wish.  Sheridan  County 
PubUc  Library,   with   the  help   of  20 
trained  young  adults  dressed  In  appro- 
priate costume,  last  summer  provided  a 
sidewalk    folklore   project   which   pro- 
moted active  total  community  Involve- 
ment. .  ,  , 
School  libraries  join  in  making  special 
efforts  to  provide  current  Information 
on  vital  issues  to  our  State.  RecenUy 
Mrs.   Grace   Anderson,    Plnedale   High 
School  librarian,  requested  material  to 
help  keep  the  citizens  of  that  area  posted 
on  the  proposed  wagon  wheel  gas  stimu- 
lation project.  Witii   the  devotion  of 
hard-working  Wyoming  librarians  such 
as  Mrs.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Ethelyne  Worl, 
Wyoming  executive  director  of  National 
Library  Week  1972,  and  State  Librarian 
Williams  H.  Williams,  the  Ubraries  pro- 
vide varied  and  useful  services  to  the 
people  of  my  State,  for  which  I  am  both 
proud  and  grateful. 

As  we  celebrate  this  week  of  commen- 
dation, let  us  remember  the  remark  of 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy: 

Good  libraries  are  as  essential  to  an  edu- 
cated and  Informed  people  as  the  school  sys- 
tem Itself.  The  library  Is  not  only  the  cus- 
todian of  our  cultural  heritage,  but  the  key 
to  progress  and  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. With  Increasing  lelsvire.  Its  reaouroes 
can  enrich  the  quality  of  American  life. 

Even  as  I  commend  the  fine  job  being 
done  by  Wyoming  libraries,  I  note  that 
the  proposed  administration  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973  reduces  Wyoming's 
funds  from  $405,699  in  1972  to  $231,343. 
eliminating  money  for  construction  of 
Ubraries  in  Sheridan  and  Big  Piney,  and 
leaving  the  future  of  six  additional  pro- 
jected Wyoming  librsuies  imcertaln. 

Federal  aid  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
libraries  since  the  passage  of  the  Library 
Services  Act  of  1945.  This  drastic  cut  in 
funds  could  be  a  disastrous  trend  for 
Wyoming  libraries  and  citizens.  All  the 
rhetoric  in  the  world  will  come  to  noth- 
ing if  Congress  refuses  to  shoulder  Its 
financial  responsibility. 


EARTH  WEEK— 1972 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  nXINOIB 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1163, 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  our  attention  to- 
day to  the  Importance  of  this  week— a 
week  that  has  been  specially  designated 
"Earth  Week"  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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Across  the  country,  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment people  in  all  walks  of  life  are 
in  the  process  of  renewing  their  commit- 
ment to  environmental  values.  We  In 
Congress  must  encourage  such  construc- 
tive activity,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  pro- 
claim the  third  week  in  AprU  of  each 
year  as  Earth  Week.  Coming  as  it  does 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  it  is  a  fitting 
time  to  reassess  the  job  we  have  done  in 
preserving  our  natural  heritage,  and  to 
think  about  the  task  still  ahead. 

We  have  a  serious  and  challenging  job 
ahead  of  us.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States   have    expressed   their    concern 
about   environmental   issues,    and   are 
looking  to  their  legislators  for  decisive 
and  sustained  action.  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey conducted  by  Northwestern  ^^jer- 
slty.  for  example,  researchers  found  that 
40  percent  of  the  people  questioned  In 
Chicago  and  its  subiu-bs  cited  poUution 
as  a  particularly  important  issue.  Fif^- 
six  percent  of  these  people  said  they  be- 
lieved pollution  is  worse  now  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  when  asked  what  they 
would  like  to  see  done  to  make  living 
better  in  the  Chicago  area,  a  niajorlty 
answered.  "Decrease  pollution  and  dirt. 
The  study  found  that  no  other  issue  was 
singled  out  by  as  many  persons  as  being 
of  such  major  concern.  ..    ..    ^^ 

I  believe  these  findings  Illustrate  the 
growing  concern  of  the  country  with 
problems  of  air  and  water  poUution,  of 
soUd  waste  disposal,  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate open  space  In  our  more  densely 
populated  areas.  All  of  these  proUems. 
plus  numerous  others,  add  up  to  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  currentiy  facmg  us. 
We  have  to  fight  many  batUes  simulta- 
neously, and  with  greater  resolve  than 

ever  before.  ,  , . 

The  first  Earth  Day  was  proclaimed 
by  the  youth  of  this  country  just  2  years 
ago.  Since  then,  the  number  of  people 
concerned  about  the  environment  has 
grown;  those  actively  doing  something  to 
preserve  and  restore  our  environment 
have    also    grown.    Recycling    efforts, 
for  instance,   have   spread   across  the 
country.    Countless    local    communities 
now  have  permanent  facilities  for  the 
coUection  and  recycling  of  certain  soUd 
waste  materials.  This  may  be  just  a  first 
step,  but  it  points  the  way  for  further  ini- 
tiative in  this  important  area.  And  it 
surely  demonstrates  that  we.  as  a  nation, 
are  in  the  process  of  moving  away  from 
our  previously  wasteful  and  ultimately 
damaging  practices  toward  a  more  en- 
lightened attitude  about  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

Since  Earth  Day  of  1970.  Congress  has 
acted  in  defense  of  environmental  values 
as  well  The  passage  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  was  a  milestone 
in  our  effort  to  regulate  these  problems 
on  a  nationwide  scale.  Since  that  time. 
Congress  also  passed  Important  and  com- 
prehensive clean  air  and  water  bills.  But 
what  we  have  done  must  not  allow  us  to 
dwell  on  past  achievements.  Rather,  we 
must  caicem  ourselves  with  what  re- 
mains to  be  done,  because  the  Job  Is  Just 
beginning. 

There  are  those  who  would,  today. 
warn  us  of  an  "environmental  backlash." 
They  would  advise  us  to  move  slowly, 
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and  with  great  caution,  lest  we  create 
worse  problems  than  the  ones  we  al- 
ready have.  Well-Intended  as  such  advice 
may  be.  It  must  not  allow  us  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  environmental  crisis.  Our 
problems  will  not  just  go  away;  they  caa- 
not  be  solved  by  Ignoring  them.  Ameri- 
cans are  truly  concerned  with  smog,  con- 
gestirai,  polluted  water,  and  inadequate 
transportation  systems.  And  we  must  re- 
spond to  that  concern  by  attacking  these 
problems  with  Intelligence,  knowledge, 
and  commitment. 

Emrlng  this  week,  nationally  pro- 
claimed as  Earth  Week,  let  each  of  us 
therefore  reflect  on  the  problems  that 
affect  all  of  us.  and  let  us  renew  our  ef- 
forts at  finding  a  harmonious  balance  be- 
tween man's  material  progress  and  na- 
ture's own  needs.  For  nature's  needs  are 
really  our  needs,  as  well. 


CAN  CANCER  BE  LICKED? 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NIW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 

Mr,  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  ef- 
fort has  been  laimched  to  find  a  cure 
for  cancer. 

Legislation,  of  which  I  am  cosponsor, 
was  enacted  last  December  that  author- 
izes spending  up  to  $1.6  billion  in  the  next 
3  years  on  cancer  research  and  treatment. 

For  nearly  75  years,  scientists  and  phy- 
sicians have  been  spearheading  a  widely 
recognized  cancer  drive  in  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute,  located  in  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.  RosweU  Park  is  the 
oldest  and  one  of  largest  cancer  Institutes 
in  the  Nation.  ^        .     „ 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  its  lead  story  in  Its 
current  April  issue,  the  American  Legion 
magazine  has  published  a  detailed  fear 
ture  story  on  the  prospects  for  finding  a 
cure.  As  pert  of  my  remarks  I  Include 
the  text  of  the  article : 

Can  Cancer  Bx  Lickh)? 
(By  Harvey  Ardman) 
On  Dec.  33,  1971,  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  signed  a  bill  to  the  tune  of  over  a 
billion  dollars,  and  also  to  the  tune  of  great, 
suppressed  excitement  In  scientific  and  poUt- 
icia  circles.  The  name  of  the  bill  Is  the  Can- 
cer  Act  of  1971.  It  authorizes  $1.6  blUlon  Of 
federal  funds  to  be  spent  attacking  cancer 
over  the  three  years  1973,  1973  and  1974. 

This  Is  far  and  away  the  greatest  amount 
of  money  ever  tossed  Into  the  cancer  fight 
with  one  sweep  of  the  pen.  It  turned  th« 
long,  and  often  depressing,  war  against  can- 
cer Into  a  crash  program.  And  those  who  baa 
the  moat  to  do  with  its  passage,  talk  present- 
ly about  being  wUllng.  after  the  three  years 
are  up,  to  pour  as  much  as  another  billion 
a  year  Into  It,  If  need  be  by  then. 

Of  course,  there  were  political  overtones  m 
the  writing  and  enacting  of  the  law.  (Whoto 
politics  wants  $1.6  bUllon  to  go  to  a  good 
cause  without  having  a  finger  In  the  pie?) 
But  this  crash  program  U  no  poUtlco-sclen- 
tlflc  boondoggle.  The  size  of  the  blU  tru!/  J*' 
flects  subdued  excitement.  The  end  of  the 
cancer  traU  may  be  In  sight,  and  the  evidence 
of  that— whether  It  pans  out  or  not— Justlflea 

the  effort. 

WhUe  the  Cancer  Act  will  aee  Ita  money 
spent  on  many  fronts.  It  was  passed— and 
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made  so  big — becsuae  the  boys  with  th« 
mlcraecopea  and  t«at  tubes  think  they  are 
hot  on  the  traU  of  cancer  In  one  particular 
elusive  area,  at  last. 

The  moet  ezdtlng  recent  discovertee  are 
on  the  virus  front.  In  fact,  you  can  bet  your 
boots  that  the  Cancer  Act  might  not  have 
passed — and  certainly  not  $1.6  billion  of  It — 
If  It  weren't  for  a  parade  of  discovertee  about 
the  role  <rf  viruses  In  cancer  that  have 
pyramided  In  recent  years. 

DMA  SKVOLimON 

One  of  the  new  discoveries  regarding  the 
role  of  viruses  In  cancer  depends.  In  ttim, 
on  work  In  a  different  field  which  has  only 
come  into  Its  own  In  the  last  decade  or  so — 
the  "DNA  revolution,"  a  new  understanding 
of  how  living  cells  develop.  This  had  nothing, 
directly,  to  do  with  cancer  viruses  imtU 
"DNA"  and  virus  study  merged  to  dlmaz 
the  motivation  for  a  crash  federal  program 
against  cancer,  now. 

When  they  merged,  earlier  discoveries  that 
were  Just  for  "science  bugs"  suddenly  became 
of  great  Interest  to  everyone. 

Prom  now  on  you  are  hardly  going  to  be 
"with  It"  If  you  don't  dig  the  basics  of  DNA. 
You  might  not  even  be  able  to  hold  up  your 
end  of  the  taU  at  a  cocktaU  party.  DNA  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  great  directors  of  life 
Itself. 

"DNA"  Is  the  short  form  of  the  long  name 
of  that  chemical,  found  In  every  living  cell, 
which  contains  the  genes.  The  chemical  Is 
a  nucleic  acid.  If  you  please.  The  genes  are 
those  tiny  bits  of  substances  (each  gene  Is 
only  a  small  part  of  a  DNA  molecule)  which 
control  heredity,  direct  that  your  eyes  will  be 
made  of  eye  cells,  your  lungs  of  lung  cells, 
etc.,  and  that  you  will  be  different  In  detail 
from  your  neighbor.  They  tell  each  cell  Just 
how  to  grow  and  fit  Itself  to  Its  Job,  and  how 
to  make  new  cells  Just  like  their  parents. 

We  knew  there  were  genes,  and  could  say 
In  general  what  they  would  do,  long  since. 
But  we  had  little  grasp  of  what  they  were, 
how  they  were  structured,  or  how  they  man- 
aged their  Job  \mtU  the  "DNA  revolution." 

THX  DNA   MOLECni:,S 

This  really  burgeoned  only  In  recent  years, 
when  the  work  of  hundreds  of  scientists  came 
together  to  provide  a  model  of  the  DNA 
molecule.  Now,  this  model  seems  to  be  a  map 
of  life  the  way  a  globe  Is  a  map  of  the  world. 
With  the  model  In  hand,  researchers  by  the 
hundreds  got  busy  Investigating  various  char- 
acteristics of  the  DNA  molecule,  producing 
a  series  of  new  Insights.  Now,  few  scientific 
magazines  come  out  without  reports  of  fresh 
discoveries  about  DNA.  Basically,  the  Impor- 
tance of  DNA  research  to  man  lies  In  our  new 
comprehension  of  the  structure  and  workings 
of  Its  molecule. 

DNA's  molecule  Is  a  huge  one,  a  complex 
combination  of  atoms  strung  out  In  two 
strands  which  twine  arotuid  each  other 
keeping  a  respectfxil  distance  apart.  To- 
gether they  are  called  a  "double  helix"  be- 
cause of  their  shape.  In  plain  langiiage,  a 
helix  Is  a  spiral. 

The  strands  are  coimected  at  Intervals 
by  smaller  croeswlse  strands,  so  that  the 
whole  molecule  resembles  a  twisted  rope 
ladder.  It's  so  long  that  It  Is  usually  colled 
up — with  millions  of  Identical  molecules — 
to  fit  Inside  Its  cell.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  meaning  of  this  structure. 

Each  spiral  strand  Is  more  like  a  chain 
than  a  rope,  as  It  Is  made  up  of  links  of 
different  substances  that  would  have  sepa- 
rate Identities  If  they  weren't  all  linked  to- 
gether to  make  one  nucleic  acid  (DNA). 
These  links  are.  In  fact,  the  genes.  One  of 
the  links  which  occurs  here  and  there  In  the 
strands  Is  hardly  a  stranger  to  anyone.  It  is 
sugar.  Other  links  have  fancier  names,  sxuAi 
as  thymine  and  adenine. 

Millions  of  different  arrangements  of  these 
bits  of  sugar,  thymine,  adenine  (and  others 
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well  sptjn  you)  are  possible  along  the 
strands,  and  any  partlciUar  arrangement  adds 
up  to  partdular  Instructions  to  the  living 
ceU  regarding  Its  Bhs4>e,  slse,  makeup  and 
function. 

iDDrnrT  xvzbt  atoic 

WUl  a  ceU  be  a  hair  ceU?  WIU  It  be  blond, 
brunette  or  red?  l"he  answer  Is  Inherent  In 
the  DNA  pattern.  And  when  the  cell  divides, 
the  new  cell  gets  a  set  of  DNA  carrying  in- 
structions that  see  to  It  that  the  new  cell, 
too.  Is  perhaps  a  human  red  hair  cell,  and 
not  a  rabbit's  kidney  cell  growing  on  a 
human  redhead's  scalp. 

Scientists — ^who  can  now  Identify  every 
atom  In  a  DNA  molecule— call  any  particular 
arrangement  of  links  In  a  DNA  molectUe 
the  "template"  (or  master  pattern  guide) 
for  the  cell.  If  you  consider  the  cell  to  be 
a  computer  Insofar  as  It  directs  Itself,  Its 
countless  DNA  molec\iles  are  Its  program- 
ers,  and  the  Instructions  keyed  In  the  DNA 
gene  arrangement  constitute  the  cell's  pro- 
gram. 

Laymen  could  be  forgiven  If  they  didn't 
get  excited  when  the  DNA  molecule  was  first 
accurately  described  during  the  19S0'8.  It 
was,  to  them,  horribly  complex  and  mostly 
academic.  But  scientists  were  highly  excited 
and  Nobel  prizes  for  DNA  work  flew  left  and 
right.  Insatiable  curiosity  was  being  satis- 
fied— and  more.  The  work  was  correctly 
viewed  as  a  giant  step  In  understanding  the 
life  process.  It  was  the  biggest  leap  since 
Abb6  Gregor  Mendel  laid  down  the  niles  of 
heredity  and  guessed  the  exlstense  of  genes 
from  his  simple  garden  work  of  crossbreed- 
ing sweet  peas,  and  astutely  observing  the 
results.  One  of  the  discoverers,  James  Wat- 
son, wrote  a  personal  book  about  the  work, 
"The  Double  Helix." 

Just  one  of  thousands  of  possible  future 
results  of  the  earliest  DNA  work  was  seen 
Immediately  by  many,  who  said,  In  effect:  "If 
anything  leads  us  to  understand  cancer,  this 
may  be  It,  for  cancer  Is  cell  growth  and  one's 
DNA  controls  his  cell  growth." 

DNA    CONTROLS    CELLS 

The  funny  thing  Is  that  while  this  1b  most 
certainly  true  In  general.  It  Is  wrong  In  one 
sense.  Work  on  vlrusee  came  together  with 
work  on  DNA  to  demonstrate  the  error  and 
make  It  the  most  revealing  thing  yet  about 
cancer.  So  now  we  must  shift  our  glance  to  a 
bit  of  vlrus-canoer  research  as  it  plowed 
along  on  wholly  different  lines  for  a  long 
time. 

Once,  hardly  anybody  would  believe  that 
cancer  could  be  related  In  any  way  to  either 
viruses  or  bacteria.  It  Just  wasn't  an  Infec- 
tious disease.  Then  a  few  examples  cropped 
up  at  viruses  that  were  present  In  some  can- 
cers of  experimental  animals.  As  more  were 
discovered,  one  had  to  admit  that  maybe 
some  viruses  had  something  to  do  with  some 
cancers  In  some  animals.  Possibly  they  pre- 
disposed the  animal  to  cancer  that  was 
caused  by  something  else.  There  was  no  clear 
Indication  of  direct  cause. 

At  age  87,  a  scientist  named  Peyton  Rous 
got  a  Nobel  prize  In  1966  for  work  he'd  begun 
In  1910  suggesting  that  some  chicken  can- 
cers were  somehow  Infectloiis.  In  1910,  It 
didn't  seem  as  convincing  as  It  did  In  1966. 

But  more  and  more  viruses  were  foiuid  In 
cancers  In  all  kinds  of  creatures — frogs,  mice, 
guinea  pigs,  chickens,  rabbits,  oats,  dogs  and 
monkeys.  Then  experiments  began  to  produce 
cancer  In  healthy  animals  If  they  were  In- 
jected with  viruses  from  a  cancerous  animal. 
No  such  test  was  performed  on  humans,  be- 
cause It  Is  taboo  to  try  to  give  people  cancer 
experimentally.  But  a  direct  virus  caxise  of 
cancer  was  being  more  strongly  suggested  all 
the  time.  This  was  highly  confusing  on  many 
counts,  two  of  which  are: 

1.  A  lot  of  other  things  seem  to  cause  vari- 
ous cancers,  such  as  a  host  of  chemical  irri- 
tants. Including  tobacco  and  many  other  in- 
haled  compounds,    as   well    as   many   sub- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


■tenees  If  ssten.  Even  pralooged  physical  ir- 
ittetkm— caused  by  rubbing  or  heat — might 
Induce  some  kinds  of  cancer.  These  and 
other  recognized  cancer  Inducers  are  hardly 
viruses. 

a.  Tlie  viruses  that  cause  common  dts- 
esses — such  as  colds,  flu,  polio,  chicken  poz, 
smallpox,  measles  and  mumps — destroy  cells] 
they  don't  make  them  grow.  If  viruses  cause 
cancer.  In  which  the  cells  grow  out  of  con- 
trol, an  entirely  different  process  awaited  to 
be  explained. 

VARICTT    or    THKOBIXS 

All  kinds  of  theories  could  be  devised  to 
fit  all  these  facts  together,  but  without  sup- 
porting evidence  they'd  only  be  theories. 

One  theory,  which  may  still  turn  out  to 
be  true.  Is  that  vlrusee  do  Indeed  cause  can- 
cer, or  many  cancers  at  least — forgetting  how 
for  the  moment.  We  may  be  exposed  to  them 
all  the  time,  but  our  bodies  may  defend 
themselves  against  cancer  viruses  Just  as 
they  flght  back  against  the  usual  virus  dis- 
eases with  antibodies — which  Is  the  defense 
we  stimulate  artificially  when  we  vaccinate. 
In  short,  says  this  theory,  Immunity 
against  cancer  Is  possible  and  usiial,  and  wt 
only  get  cancer  when  our  Immunity  machine 
breaks  down.  Perhaps  what  the  known  can- 
cer-causing Irritants  do  Is  merely  to  break 
Immunity  down.  If  only  In  a  few  cells,  to  give 
the  vlrusee  an  opening. 

This  Is  an  exciting  theory.  It  opens  the 
door  to  the  possibility  of  vaccinations  against 
various  forms  of  cancer  someday,  or  Injec- 
tions of  serum  to  cure  It — ringing  In  the 
field  of  Immunology  as  a  possible  last  blow 
at  cancer  as  It  has  been  against  polio,  small- 
pox, etc.  If  so.  It  will  probably  Involve  some 
new  concept  of  vaccination. 

As  research  grew,  a  theory  that  would  have 
to  give  viruses  a  bigger  and  bigger  nde 
seemed  mandatory.  Researchers  In  the 
United  States  and  India  have  foimd  high 
concentrations  of  vlrus-Uke  particles  In  the 
milk  of  wcHnen  whose  families  are  prone  to 
breast  cancer.  These  particles  are  Indistin- 
guishable from  viruses  known  to  cause  can- 
cer In  animals.  Their  presence  might  mean 
a  heredity  weakness  In  Immunity  against 
viruses  which  other  women  resist. 

"Every  day  we  may  develop  some  cancer 
cells,  and  every  day  we  may  reject  them," 
says  Dr.  Robert  A.  Good,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Or  we  may  be  Invtuled  by  can- 
cer viruses  every  day  which  never  get  a  foot- 
hold at  all,  thanks  to  natural  defenses.  Other 
scientists  have  come  up  with  evidence  to 
support  such  Ideas.  For  Instance,  our  bodies 
tend  to  reject  transplants,  as  every  news- 
paper reader  knows.  It's  our  Immunity  ma- 
chinery against  foreign  substances  that  does 
the  rejecting.  So,  when  a  transplant  Is  made, 
a  patient  may  be  dosed  with  drugs  that  tvim 
off  his  Immune  system,  to  help  prevent  re- 
jection of  the  transplant.  Dr.  "niomas  E. 
Starzl,  of  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Den- 
ver, has  found  a  higher  than  normal  Inci- 
dence of  tiimors  developing  In  p&tlents  who 
have  been  so  dosed  In  order  to  have  trans- 
plants— a  clear  suggestion  that  normally  our 
bodies  successfully  ward  off  cancer  by  de- 
feating constant  exposure  to  cancer  viruses. 

IXMTTNX    SYSTEM    RESPONSES 

So  far,  scientists  have  noticed  Immune 
system  responses  of  one  sort  or  another  (even 
though  they  fall  In  cancer  victims)  to  breast 
cancer,  skin  cancer,  bone  cancer,  malignant 
melanoma,  neuroblastoma  and  acute  leu- 
kemia. As  a  result,  a  number  of  studies  are 
now  under  way  to  see  how  such  a  response 
could  be  used  to  defeat  cancer.  Several  natu- 
ral and  artificial  stimulants  of  the  body's 
natiutJ  defenses  are  being  used  in  these 
studies.  "Partial  success" — an  c^d  story  in 
cancer  research — has  been  had  In  some  cases. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  no  substance  was 
known  that  would  attack  cancer  cells  with- 
out hurting  normal  cells,  too.  Then  Immu- 
had  gone  right  from  the  oSvlet  point  of 
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tmal  bacterla-that  would  selectively  de 
Soy  most  cells  of  some  forms  of  leukemia 
!Sd  sarcoma-when  isolated  and  injected  in 
^e  bloodstream.  This  was  an  eye-opener 
though  application  of  this  discovery  to  treat 
fumln  cancers-if  po6slbl«^needs  more 
work  A  few  cells  survive  to  sire  a  return  of 

%"S;|r hU  been  that  the  vlrus- 
Unmunology  traU  could  have  left  DNA  out 
mieft  field  as  far  as  cancer  is  concerned. 
But  instead,  a  discovery  that  seems  to 
demonstrate  how  viruses  can  f^'  c«JJf 
L,w  almlesssly,  instead  of  destroy  them, 
fuddenly  brought  DNA  work  and  virus  can- 
cer work  onto  one  track. 

//  there  Is  natural  immunity,  our  chances 
of  doing  anything  to  use  such  knowledge 
would  depend  on  understanding  how  viruses 
cause  cancer  In  the  first  place.  It  would  be 
a  great  stroke  of  luck  If  we  could  develop 
an  artificial  immunity  (as  Jenner  d  d  with 
smallpox)  without  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
just  what  part  of  the  virus'  operation  we 
were  attacking. 

XJNDEBSTANDING    LACKINO 

Any  such  understanding  was  lacking  untU 
aulte  recently  when  two  young  scientists 
mr  Howard  Temln  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  MIT  researcher  Dr.  David 
Baltimore)  simiUtaneovusly  opened  a  door 
through  which  a  great  light  shone.  They 
were  studying  another  nucleic  acid  which  we 
haven't  mentioned  here  yet,  whose  short 
name  Is  RNA. 

Now  RNA  is  as  necessary  to  cell  develop- 
ment, in  all  Its  details,  as  DNA  is.  All  kinds 
of  ways  have  been  devised  to  describe  its 
basic  operation  without  Involving  you  In 
its  chemical  structure.  You  might  say  that 
It  DNA  Is  like  the  human  programmer  or  a 
computer  (the  cell)  then  RNA  Is  the  tape 
he  puts  his  instructions  on.  Scientists  de- 
scribe RNA  in  one  of  its  roles  as  being  DNA  s 
■messenger."  Or  you  could  say  that  If  DNA 
U  the  manager  of  the  cell,  RNA  Is  the  floor 
supervUor.  At  any  rate,  DNA  runs  the  cell 
by  impressing  Its  pattern  on  single  strands 
of  RNA,  and  the  RNA  goes  out  to  carry  the 
orders  throughout  the  cell. 

Cancer-causing  viruses  are  very  largely 
made  up  of  their  own  RNA,  and  It  was  this 
virus  RNA  that  Tefnin  and  Baltimore  were 
investigating.  Of  course.  Its  business  Is  not 
to  make  human  cells,  but  to  carry  messages 
dear  to  viruses.  What  they  discovered  was 
that  there  was  an  error  In  the  previous 
assumption  that  DNA  always  runs  the  show 
Its  own  way  In  its  own  cell,  and  that  RNA 
could  only  take  orders  from  DNA. 

The  RNA  of  the  virus,  they  discovered, 
could  Impose  Its  pattern  on  the  DNA  of  a 
cell  it  invaded.  This  was  contrary  to  a"  Pre- 
vious theory  and  even  to  all  logic  that  de- 
pended on  what  had  been  learned  unUl  then, 
m  short,  the  virus  RNA  commits  insubordi- 
nation. It  gives  orders  to  the  boss  of  an 
Invaded  cell  instead  of  taking  them  from 
him.  The  messenger  starts  running  the  shop 
hU  way  and  even  makes  the  boss  alter  his 
orders.  The  tape  is  programming  the  pro- 
grammer. Put  another  way,  what  we  have 
here  U  Vichy.  Prance  In  WWa.  with  Prench 
leaders  (DNA)  issuing  German  (virus  RNA) 
orders. 

rUROR  AMONG  BIOCHEMISTS 

The  virus  RNA  doesn't  give  a  hang  for  the 
usual  instructions  in  the  DNA  of  living  cells. 
Its  command,  quite  simply.  Is  "Grow,  multi- 
ply and  don't  listen  to  any  messages  to  the 
contrary." 

This  discovery,  which  has  now  been  au- 
thenticated by  a  number  of  other  scientists, 
caused  a  furor  among  biochemists  compara- 
ble to  that  among  physicists  when  the  first 
atom  was  smashed.  But  Temln  and  Baltimore 
didn't  stop  there. 

They  found  that  viruses  associated  with 


that  without  this  enzyme  the  viruses  MiA 
Is  powerless  to  affect  human  or  animal  DNA. 
A  British  publisher  called  the  enzyme  re- 
verse transcriptase"— an  apt  name  when  you 
break  It  down.  "Reverse"  because  It  switch^ 
the  usual  DNA-RNA  chain  of  command. 
"Transcript"  because  It  aUows  virus  RNA  to 
put  a  transcription  of  its  orders  on  the  host 
ceU's  DNA.  "Ase"  because  this  ending  d«lg- 
nates  an  enzyme  (as  crossword  puzzle  fans 
know).  But  Temln  thinks  the  name  may 
overslmpUfy  whatever  it  is  that  happens. 

In  the  past  year  or  so,  three  separate 
laboratories— at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. Berkeley  and  the  Salk  Institute  in  La 
JoUa^have  succeeded  in  showing  In  animals 
that  reverse  transcriptase  aUows  a  virus  to 
turn  a  normal  cell  into  a  cancerous  ceU  and 
keep  It  that  way. 

At  Columbia  University,  the  Temln-Baltl- 
more  experiments  have  been  followed  up  In 
another  way.  Drs.  Sol  Splegehnan,  Jeffrey 
Schlom  and  others  have  found  that  those 
viruses  known  to  produce  cancer  in  ani- 
mals—about 110  of  them— are  always  asso- 
ciated with  reverse  transcriptase. 

TESTS  AT  COLUMBIA 

Furthermore,  the  Columbia  team  was  able 
to  cause  virus  RNA  to  transform  the  normal 
DNA  of  mice  In  test  tubes.  Then  they  took 
RNA  from  human  cancer  cells  (since  they 
aren't  aUowed  to  Inject  cancer  viruses  In 
people)  and  put  it  together  with  the  altered 
mouse  DNA.  The  two  blended,  meaning  that 
they  carried  the  same  instructions.  This  isn  t 
true  at  aU  in  normal  human  and  mouse  ceUs, 
and  to  make  sure  normal  human  RNA 
wouldn't  match  the  altered  mouse  DNA  In 
this  experiment  they  tried  it.  The  two  did 
not  blend. 

This  was  powerful  confirmation  of  Temln- 
Baltlmore.  The  orders  to  cells  in  cancerous 
mouse  tissue  and  in  human  cancers  look  like 
the  same  orders.  Further,  the  instructions 
that  matched  in  both  Instances  were  the  in- 
structions that  virus  RNA  had  given  toe 
mouse  DNA.  Conclusion:  the  human  RNA 
got  its  orders  via  viruses,  too. 

The  Columbia  work  panned  out  In  67%  of 
the  matchlngs  of  human  breast  cancer  RNA 
with  altered  mouse  DNA,  and  In  90%  of 
matchlngs  of  human  leukemU  RNA.  A  strong 
correlation  was  also  found  In  matchlngs  of 
human  RNA  in  sarcoma,  another  common 
c&uccr 

If  ail  this  was  exciting  enough  after  so 
many  years  on  the  cancer  traU  with  little 
fruit,  more  soon  came  from  Berkeley.  There, 
Nobel  prize  winner  Dr.  Melvin  Calvin  piled 
another  discovery  on  top  of  Temin's  and 
Baltimore's.  He  found  that  a  drug  origlnaUy 
Invented  to  combat  TB  can  deactivate  re- 
verse transcriptase.  With  this,  the  new 
knowledge  about  how  things  work  moved 
into  a  field  of  possible  attack.  The  name  of 
the  drug  is  rifamplcin.  It  had  earlier  been 
found  to  kUl  cancer  cells  in  test  tubes  In 
some  vray  that  may  not  now  be  as  mysteriotis 
as  it  was  then. 
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virus  (the  one  Peyton  Rous  isolated  between 
1910  and  1920  which  was  then  forgotten  for 
30  years) .  Baltimore's  original  work  was  done 
on  a  mouse  leukemia  virus.  Par  from  having 
said  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  the  im- 
portance of  their  work  Is  that  they  seem 
to  have  said  the  first  word  on  It. 

Still,  the  scientists  think  they're  on  to 
something  big.  And  it  was  this  conviction, 
communicated  to  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  made  passage  of  the  Cancer  Act 
of  1971  a  near  certainty. 

The  Cancer  Act  doesnt  put  all  its  eggs  in 
one  basket.  Its  largesse  will  be  spread  over 
other  cancer  fronts,  too.  The  vlrua-RNA  work 
holds  enough  promise  to  encourage  a  hugs 
investment  in  foUowlng  It  up  as  far  as  pos- 
sible as  fast  as  possible.  But  what  it  can 
lead  to  or  when  it  vrill  get  there  Is  stiU  hid- 
den in  a  clouded  crystal  baU.  It  might  take 
us  all  the  way  to  licking  cancer,  but  con- 
sume years  and  years.  It  might  vastly  in- 
crease our  knowledge,  but  fall  short  of  teUlng 
us  some  easy  way  to  Uck  cancer  with  that 
knowledge.  WUl  cancer  say  "Uncle"  in  a  few 
months  to  some  human  application  of  ri- 
famplcin. or  will  It  turn  out  that  the  drug 
works  fine  on  test  tube  cancers  but  not  In 
living  bodies  in  any  discoverable  appUcatlon? 
WUl  a  curative  drug  that  deactivates  the 
enzyme  be  preferable  to  a  vaccine— or  many 
different  vaccines?  If  not.  perhaps  as  much 
or  more  work  may  have  to  be  done  in  Im- 
munology as  has  yet  been  done  on  DNA  or 
RNA.  WUl  some  new  discovery  about  virus 
RNA  or  something  else  unveU  a  whole  new 
line  of  attack  that  hasnt  yet  occurred  to 
anyone?  Will  we  find  a  way  to  cure  three  or 
42  types  of  cancer  vrith  easy  medication  while 
many  other  types  defy  us?  WUl  we  discover, 
happUy.  some  way  of  treating  cancer  by  neu- 
tralizing reverse  transcriptase  that  wiU  han- 
dle  the   attacks   of    aU    110   known   cancer 
viruses  and  aU  yet  to  be  discovered?  Or  wUl 
we  have  to  battle  many  of  them  separately? 


LAX7NCH   NEW  APPROACHES 

These  findings  and  others  In  this  area  have 
set  the  scientific  community  on  its  ear. 
Himdreds  of  scientists— many  funded  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  some  direct  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Cancer  Act  of  1971— are  now 
busy  in  their  labs  trying  to  take  further 

'  The  work  of  Temln,  Baltimore  and  the 
others  Is  not  a  matter  of  individual  heroics. 
Htmdreds  of  scientists  had  to  perform 
thousands  of  experiments  before  Temln  and 
Baltimore  could  make  their  discovery.  Con- 
tinued progress  toward  either  a  dead  end  or 
a  routine  way  to  treat  or  prevent  cancer  will 
take  nobody  knows  how  much  more  work. 

The  subject  Is  vastly  more  complicated 
than  ovu-  simple  description.  Temln,  for  In- 
stance, was  working  on  one  strain  of  a  chicken 


DOWN    VIRUS    TRAIL 

Nobody  knows  the  answers,  but  a  good  part 
of  the  Cancer  Act  funds  wlU  be  spent  ac- 
celerating the  chase  down  the  hot  virus  traU. 
The  doors  have  been  opening  so  fast,  without 
such  massive  help,  that  there  are  great  hopes 
that  the  Cancer  Act  will  be  a  crash  program 
as  effective  as  earlier  crash  programs  on  the 
Manhattan  Project  (atomic  bomb)  and  the 
Apollo  moon  program.  Of  course,  the  way  to 
the  end  of  cancer  U  not  seen  as  clearly  as 
the  way  to  the  moon  or  atomic  reactions 
were.  For  them,  all  the  theory  exUted— and 
that's  not  true  of  cancer,  yet. 

The  Cancer  Act  funds  wlU  open  up  the 
magnificent  Uboratories  at  Port  Detrlck, 
Md.,  for  cancer  research  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  and  70%  of  the 
funds  spent  there  wUl  probably  foUow  the 
virus  traU.  Fort  Detrlck  formerly  housed  the 
government's  biological  warfare  labs,  which 
are  being  converted  to  cancer  research  at  a 
cost  of  •e  mUllon. 

However.  mUlions  of  people  might  die  or 
cancer  before  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  virus 
traU    even  if  It  pans  out.  since  nobody  has 
any  idea  how  long  It  wlU  take  if  it  does  pan 
out    So  Cancer  Act  funds  wUl  further  the 
war  against  the  disease  in  many  other  areas. 
The  National  Cancer  Institute — part  of  the 
government's   greet   National   Institutes   of 
Health  headquartered  at  Bethesda.  Md.— wUl 
get  a  big  shot  in  the  arm.  The  cancer  insti- 
tute began  its  work  in  1938.  As  recently  as 
1956  It  had  $25  mlUion  a  year  to  spend  on 
cancer  research  and  treatment.  By  1971,  it 
had  $234.4  miUlon.  The  new  blU  wUl  allow 
it  »400  million  in  1972.  $600  million  In  1973 
and  $600  mUUon  in  1974.  That's  most  of  the 
$1  6  bUUon.  but  80%  Of  it,  as  usual,  wlU  be 
spread  by  the  institute  to  private  grants  and 
contracts— the  Temlns,  Baltimores,  Calvlns. 
Spiegelman's  etc.,  and  their  university  labs; 
to  corporate  labs  of  drug  companies  and  the 
like,  and  so  on.  Even  so.  the  cancer  institute  s 
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Port  Detrlck,  for  example.  Is  ejcpected  within 
two  years  to  employ  a*out  600  scientists  and 
backup  workers  at  a  cost  of  $30  million  a 
year.  According  to  Dr.  J.  Roger  Porter,  Chair- 
man of  Microbiology  at  Iowa  College  of  Medi- 
cine, who  headed  a  scientific  committee  to 
evaluate  Port  Detrlck  for  cancer  research,  the 
old  biological  warfare  lab  Is  "one  of  a  kind 
In  the  world  and  a  national  asset."  It  has  so- 
phisticated containment  faculties  for  han- 
dling Infectious  materials,  a  maze  of  bar- 
riers to  permit  men,  animals,  equipment,  air, 
liquids  smd  solid  wastes  to  move  In  and  out 
without  permitting  passage  of  micro-orga- 
nisms. It  possesses  pilot  plants  which  can 
produce  bacteria,  viruses  and  tissue  cultures 
on  a  scale  which  very  few  laboratories  on 
earth — If  any— can  match. 

SEEKING  KABLT   DETECTION 

The  Cancer  Act  of  1971  also  authorizes 
funds  for  more  work  in  the  early  detection  of 
cancer.  This  will  receive  $20  million  this  yefir, 
$30  million  next  year  and  $40  million  In  fiscal 
1974.  Then,  the  bill  also  authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  16  research  centers.  There, 
people  who  have  cancer  right  now  will  be 
treated  In  conjunction  with  clinical  research 
studies,  benefiting  from  the  beet  and  latest 
knowledge  about  the  disease.  These  centers, 
however,  are  not  designed  to  replace  existing 
hospitals  and  cancer  clinics,  most  of  which 
are  providing  the  best  cancer  care  now  avail- 
able. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Cancer  Act  author- 
izes the  Institute  to  establish  a  computerized 
cancer  data  bank  to  collect,  catalog,  store  and 
disseminate  the  results  of  cancer  research  In 
this  country  or  abroad.  The  object  Is  to  make 
sure  every  scientist  In  the  field  knows  what 
others  have  done — either  to  take  advantage 
of  It,  or  to  prevent  duplication.  The  same 
provision  gives  the  Institute  the  power  to 
support  promising  foreign  research  projects, 
or  American-foreign  collaborative  efforts. 

The  Cancer  Act  also  Instructs  the  Institute 
to  encourage  and  coordinate  cancer  research 
by  Industrial  concerns  (usually  drug  ccan- 
panles)  Involved  In  the  field,  to  support  the 
training  of  additional  scientists,  to  establish 
or  support  the  large-scale  production  and 
distribution  of  specialized  biological  mate- 
rials for  research  (such  as  viruses,  cell  cxU- 
turee  and  lab  animals)  and  set  safety  stand- 
ards for  their  use. 

To  make  sure  the  Institute  doesn't  narrow 
Itself  too  much,  the  agency  Is  also  Instructed 
to  consult  frequently  with  a  panel  of  ad- 
visors composed  of  top  research  scientists 
and  to  Investigate  and  use  the  results  of  any 
research  in  other  health  fields,  should  they 
have  any  bearing  on  cancer. 

NEW  SET  or  PRIOBITIES 

Those  who  have  been  saying  that  our 
priorities  are  "wrong"  (whether  they  are 
wrong  or  right  themselves)  should  be  very 
happy  with  the  Cancer  Act.  It  throws  a 
moon-type  effort  at  human  misery,  disease, 
fear  and  death.  The  xise  of  the  old  biological 
warfare  labs  Is  sort  of  symbolic  of  the  new 
priorities  the  Act  provides. 

In  sununary,  the  vlrus-RNA  work  which 
seems  to  Justify  the  accelerated  cancer  fight 
nxore  than  anything  else  does.  Is  so  remark- 
able that  It  stands  as  a  scolding  to  those 
who  have  been  knocking  technology.  The 
role  of  viruses  has  emerged  from  being  one 
more  big  question  mark  to  a  near  certainty. 
The  discovery  of  how  they  seem  to  cause 
cancer  Is  an  eye-opener.  The  identification 
of  an  enzyme  on  which  they  depend  to  cause 
many  cancers,  at  least.  Is  a  breakthrough 
that  came  with  remarkable  swiftness  on  the 
heel  of  vlrus-RNA  discovery.  And  when  at 
least  one  drug  was  quickly  Identified  that 
can  undo  the  enzyme,  the  chase  down  the 
virus  trail  seemed  to  have  packed  more  ex- 
citement Into  the  cancer  fight  In  a  few  short 
years  than   our  previous  pace  provided   In 
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half  a  century.  Of  course,  we  should  never 
forget  that  the  new  discoveries  grew  from 
the  earlier  groping. 

Congressmen  and  senators  on  opposite 
aides  of  the  aisle  had  their  own  Ideas  of  the 
details  of  what  the  Cancer  Act  should  be. 
But  that  didn't  stop  them,  in  the  end,  from 
agreeing  on  the  most  ambitious,  and  perhaps 
moet  significant,  legislative  health  commit- 
ment in  history.  And  as  he  signed  the  Act 
last  December,  President  Nixon  said: 

"I  hope  that  In  the  years  ahead  we  can 
look  back  on  this  as  being  the  most  signifi- 
cant action  taken  during  this  administra- 
tion. .  .  .  We  can  say  this,  that  for  those  who 
have  cancer  and  are  looking  for  success  in 
this  field,  they  at  least  can  have  the  assur- 
ance that  everything  that  can  be  done  by 
Oovemment,  everything  that  can  be  done  by 
voluntary  agencies  in  this  great,  powerfxil, 
rich  country,  now  will  be  done,  and  that 
will  give  some  hopw,  and  we  hope  those  hopes 
will  not  be  disappointed."  Since  he  and  the 
Congress  were  betting  $1.6  billion  for  us 
that  cancer  can  be  licked,  the  words  hardly 
seem  to  be  an  exaggeration. 
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COST  OP  REHABILITATION 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  coNNEcncnT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  18,  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle In  Medical  World  News  describes 
some  of  the  fantastic  work  being  done  in 
rehabilitation  medicine,  especially  in  the 
application  of  modem  technology  toward 
solving  the  problems  of  those  without 
limbs  or  without  the  full  use  of  those 
limbs. 

This  kind  of  work,  as  well  as  the  "nuts 
and  bolts"  of  rehabilitation  done  in  the 
Nation's  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
centers,  sheltered  workshops,  centers  for 
the  blind  and  other  institutions,  demon- 
strates the  "payoff"  that  comes  from 
our  national  investment  in  the  future  of 
the  handicapped  and  disabled. 

As  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  director  of  New 
York  University's  Institute  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine,  points  out  in  this  article, 
the  cost  of  these  rehabilitation  efforts  is 
usually  far  less  than  the  cost  would  be 
for  mere  institutionalization  of  the  han- 
dicapped and  disabled. 

This  investment  in  human  potential 
pajrs  off  for  both  those  who  are  served 
by  the  dedicated  professionals  in  the  re- 
habilitation field,  and  for  the  Federal 
and  State  budgets  which  would  otherwise 
be  strained  by  the  dependency  of  the 
handicapped. 

This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  this 
House  made  a  commitment  to  support 
last  summer  in  our  consideration  of  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
our  investment  in  rehabilitation,  in  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs,  in 
training  said  in  all  other  aspects  of  re- 
habilitation is  doing  something  of  proven 
value  for  our  handicapped  as  well  as  for 
our  taxpayers. 

I   insert   the   following   article   from 
Medical  World  News  to  be  included  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 


Making  the  Impossible  Possible — Nrw 
Technology  Adds  Surpbising  Dimensions 
to  Rehabilitattve  Medicine 

In  a  corridor  of  the  Bronx  (N.Y.)  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  a  man  In  his  twen- 
ties sits  strapped  In  a  wheel  chair,  surround- 
ed by  other  patients.  He  Is  flipping  through 
the  sports  pages  of  the  newspaper,  using  a 
tongue  depressor  held  in  his  teeth.  Sud- 
denly, he  calls  their  attention  to  two  re- 
porters' versions  of  the  scune  story,  and  a 
scoffer  down  the  hall  questions  the  veracity 
of  a  particular  point.  Anxious  to  confront  the 
skeptic,  the  young  patient  butts  a  pressure- 
sensitive  box  with  his  chin  and  goes  whizzing 
off  down  the  hall  In  his  motorized  wheel 
chair. 

The  hallway  scene  is  reminiscent  of  the 
easy  camaraderie  of  young  men  relaxing  to- 
gether anywhere  In  the  world,  except  every- 
one present  Is  a  quadriplegic.  Their  ambu- 
lation through  a  niunber  of  Ingenious  de- 
vices Is  one  of  the  newest  achievements  of 
the  Increasing  cooperation  between  rehabili- 
tation medicine  and  engineering. 

"Anyone  can  see  that  electronic  wheel 
chairs  have  made  the  difference  between  life 
and  no  life  for  many  of  our  quadriplegics," 
says  Dr.  Peter  Hofstra,  chief  of  the  spinal 
cord  Injury  service  at  the  Bronx  hospital. 
As  recently  as  about  a  year  ago,  most  quadri- 
plegics were  still  generally  regarded  as  being 
permanently  bedridden. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  In  paralysis 
alone  was  pointed  up  by  Dr.  E.  Shsmnon 
Stauffer,  chief  of  the  spinal  Injuries  service 
at  Rancho  Los  Amigos  Hospital  In  Downey, 
Calif.,  a  part  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  School  of  Medicine.  He  told  last 
month's  meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons  that  from  5,000  to 
10,000  spinal  cord  injuries  with  significant 
paralysis  occur  yearly  In  the  U.S.  Ciurently, 
the  country  has  about  125,000  traumatic 
paraplegics  and  quadriplegics.  Moreover, 
their  numbers  are  a  consequence  of  medical 
progress;  decades  ago,  most  would  not  have 
lived. 

"These  patients  represent  new  problems 
and  new  challenges  to  this  generation  of 
physicians  and  stirgeons,"  says  Dr.  Stauf- 
fer. Before  the  antibiotic  era,  most  of  these 
patients  suffered  an  early,  rapid,  and  septic 
death  due  to  atelectasis  and  pneumonia,  or 
they  suffered  a  slow  lingering  death  due  to 
chronic  urinary  tract  Infection,  preasure-sore 
ulceration  of  the  skin,  hypoprotelnemia,  and 
cachexia.  Pew  patients  survived  more  than 
two  years. 

But  death  soon  after  Injury  In  these  pa- 
tients Is  now  rare,  according  to  Dr.  Stauffer. 
Physicians  now  promptly  recognize  early 
stages  of  various  complications.  More  skilled 
nursing  care  is  available,  along  with  mod- 
ern methods  of  medical  resuscitation. 

The  result,  says  renowned  rehabilitation 
authority  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  Is  that  most 
paralyzed  patients  can  expect  to  live  within 
a  year  or  two  of  a  normal  life  span,  "if  they 
follow  the  ground  rules  learned  during  their 
rehabUltatlon."  The  cost  of  rehabUltatlng  a 
young  quadriplegic.  Dr.  Rusk  reports,  Is  about 
$25,000.  But  he  told  the  January  meeting  of 
MWN's  Editorial  Board,  "we  can't  afford  not 
to  spend  it."  He  compared  the  $25,000  re- 
habilitation cost  virlth  the  cost  of  institution- 
alizing a  20-year-old  patient  vrith  60  years  of 
life  remaining.  "Put  in  a  second-rate  nurs- 
ing home  with  a  modicum  of  attendsint  care, 
$15,000  a  year  would  be  a  bargain.  Multiply 
$15,000  by  50  and  that  patient  will  cost 
$750,000." 

The  scene  at  Bronx  VA  Is  duplicated  in 
other  centers  across  the  country.  Including 
use's  Rancho  hospital.  There,  a  medlclne- 
englneerlng  team  has  developed  a  number  of 
Innovative  devices  that  enable  patients  to 
■  make  functional  use  of  residual  nerve  and 
muscle.    One    device,    that    the    staff    and 


natlents  have  come  to  caU  "the  golden  arm, 
u  an  externally  powered  brace,  controUed  by 
a  tongue-operated  switch,  that  provides 
flniter  wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder  motion  for 
ouadriplegics.  The  multichannel  switch  can 
^  control  an  electricaUy  powered  wheel 
chair  and  Rancho  patients  have  200  acres  In 
which  to  "roam"  on  their  tongue-oontroUed, 
motorized  chairs. 

These  examples  are  typical  of  how  bio- 
medical engineering  Is  Joining  electronics, 
miniaturization,  and  space-age  materials  to 
a  growing  knowledge  of  the  physiology,  anat- 
omy and  psychology  of  handicapped  pa- 
tients This  technologic  enhancement  of  re- 
habilitation medicine  is  Increasing  the  func- 
tion and  thereby  the  prospects  of  relative 
self-sufficiency  for  paraplegics,  hemlpleglcs, 
Buadriplegics,  amputees,  and  stroke  victims, 
one  physician-designer.  Dr.  WladUnlr  T. 
Llberson,  associate  professor  of  neurology 
and  orthopedics  at  the  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Medicine,  thinks  the  era  of  elec- 
tronic rehabilitation  Is  here.  Others  ^par- 
eatly  agree  with  him.  A  manual  on  upper- 
extremity  prostheses.  Issued  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  In  New  York,  reports  that 
several  electric  elbows  and  hands  are  under 
development  in  this  country.  Purthermore, 
such  electrically  powered  prostheses  are  al- 
ready prescribed  in  Europe.  In  Germany, 
some  600  hands  as  weU  as  other  electric  com- 
ponents have  been  furnished  to  patients.  In 
Italy,  more  than  600  electric  hands  are  In 
use;  and  In  Canada,  more  than  300  electric 
hands  have  been  prescribed. 

The  number  prescribed  in  the  U.S.,  so  far, 
is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  European  niun- 
ber, the  report  says,  primarUy  because  of  the 
difference  In  the  prosthesis  distribution  sys- 
tems m  Europe  and  the  U.S.  "In  this  coun- 
try, the  preponderant  majority  of  prostheses 
are  fabricated  by  private  commercial  shops  In 
a  decentralized  system  requiring  each  shop 
to  become  fully  Informed  on  the  nature  and 
best  s^pUcatlon  of  each  device." 

There  may  be  another  typlcaUy  American 
reason  for  the  limited  use  of  electrical  pros- 
thesis: Who's  going  to  fix  the  gadget  when  It 
conks  out?  Unlike  many  other  physicians, 
Miami's  Dr.  Uberson  knows  exactly  what  to 
do  when  a  delicate  piece  of  electrical  equip- 
ment malfunctions.  Since  he  designed  It,  he 
can  also  fix  it. 

Among  his  inventions  is  an  electronically 
powered  device  that  attaches  to  the  Impaired 
leg  of  a  stroke  patient.  By  stimulating  the 
peroneal  nerve,  the  device  helps  speed  ambu- 
lation of  stroke  patients.  Dr.  Llberson  reports 
that  the  stimulator  has  been  used,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success,  on  100  such  patients. 
The  device  works  best,  he  says  on  patients 
who  are  Intelligent  and  highly  motivated. 

The  Miami  physician,  who  Is  also  chief  of 
the  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation 
service  at  the  VA  hospital  there,  has  designed 
a  motorized  brace  for  use  by  stroke  patients 
in  their  first  weeks  of  retraining. 

But  to  Dr.  Llberson,  there  are  still  more 
compelling  reasons  why  electronic  medicine 
win  enhance  the  role  of  the  physician  rather 
than  diminish  it.  "Tou  simply  cannot  give  a 
patient  a  new  gadget  and  send  him  home 
with  it,"  he  cautions.  "You  have  to  be  sure 
he  really  wants  to  use  It.  You  have  to  listen 
to  his  complaints  about  it.  You  have  to  check 
to  see  what  It  does  to  his  body.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  electronic  medicine.  There  are 
only  electronic  aids  that  can  help  a  physician 
help  his  patients  to  live  more  fully." 

Some  of  the  new  electronic  aids  on  the 
horizon  represent  a  complete  departure  from 
traditional  thinking.  Por  example:  V^y  prop 
up  wasted  muscles  with  traditional  crutches 
and  braces?  Why  not  use  electrodes  to  stimu- 
late nerves  that  control  muscle  movements? 
This  Idea  already  has  clinical  application 
with  Dr.  liiberson's  peroneal  nerve  stimula- 
tor for  which  the  electrodes  are  externally 
applied. 
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How  about  Internal  electrodes?  Perhaps  the 
most  farout  project  exploring  this  Idea  at  the 
moment  Is  the  animal  study  being  conducted 
by  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Plnneo  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute.  Dr.  Plnneo  has  Implanted 
electrodes  Into  the  head  of  a  rhesus  monkey 
that  was  paralyzed  In  Its  right  arm  after 
two  operations  removed  part  of  the  animal's 
cortex. 

In  spite  of  the  paralysis,  the  monkey  could 
reach  for  food  when  a  computer  fired  the 
electrodes  In  hU  brain  In  the  proper  se- 
quence. The  monkey  even  learned  to  direct 
his  own  motions  electronically.  He  figured 
out  how  to  press  computer  buttons  that 
helped  him  feed  himself,  scratch  his  back, 
and  make  a  fist.  Dr.  Plnneo  has  published  the 
results  of  the  Stanford  project  In  Stroke. 
Nevertheless,  It  will  be  some  time  before  a 
computer  and  Implanted  electrodes  stimulate 
the  human  brain  to  move  muscles  In  para- 
lyzed extremities. 

Well,  then,  why  not  try  to  control  muscles 
by  applying  electrical  charges  directly  to  the 
nerves?  Implanted  electrodes  are  already  do- 
ing this  for  heart  patients.  Couldn't  some 
version  of  this  idea  help  Impaired  persons 
walk? 

A  biomedical  engineering  project  at  USC's 
Rancho  hospital  Is  exploring  Just  such  ques- 
tions. The  team  takes  Its  cue  from  one  of  the 
most  successful  electric  protheses  to  date — 
the  cardiac  pacemaker.  Says  Dr.  Jacquelln 
Perry,  chief  of  the  kinesiology  service  and 
head  physician  on  the  stroke  service:  "The 
principle  of  stimulating  nerves  of  the  leg  Is 
the  same  as  that  for  other  parts  of  the  body." 
The  hospital's  "peripheral  nerve  stimula- 
tor" Is  a  tiny  radio  receiver  that  Is  surgically 
implanted  In  the  upper  medial  thigh.  An 
electrode  leads  from  the  receiver  down  the 
thigh  to  the  anterior  cniral  region  where  It 
is  anastomosed  to  the  peroneal  nerve. 
Stimulation  Is  activated  by  a  transmitter 
worn  on  the  patient's  belt  and  a  heel  switch 
installed  In  the  shoe. 

During  the  past  three  years,  about  20  stroke 
patients  have  benefited  In  varying  degrees 
from  the  nerve  stimulator.  But  the  results 
were  not  perclsely  quantifiable,  says  Dr. 
Perry,  becavise  equipment  was  being  con- 
tinually refined  during  the  trial  and  the 
patients  being  tested  did  not  have  exactly 
comparable  types  of  disability.  She  explains, 
"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  stroke  patient. 
There  are  different  types  of  stroke  patients 
with  varying  levels  of  dlsabUlty."  Dr.  Perry 
sees  current  knowledge  of  stroke  on  a  par 
with  knowledge  of  arthritis  two  decades  ago, 
sees  current  knowledge  of  stroke  on  a  par 
when  "medicine  classed  arthritis  as  one 
entity.  We  now  know  that  nearly  60  different 
conditions  comprise  the  disease  known  as 
arthritis.  Much  of  the  same  thing  Is  true  of 
stroke.  We  are  finding  that  patients  are  left 
with  various  levels  and  patterns  of  disability 
foUowlng  a  stroke." 

Dr.  Perry  is  guardedly  optlmUtlc  about  the 
future  of  peripheral  nerve  stimulation.  Por 
one  thing,  the  causes  of  paralysis  have 
changed  from  the  time  when  most  stroke 
victims  died  and  when  polio  was  a  major 
crippler.  "Polio  destroyed  nerves,"  she  points 
out,  "so  there  wasnt  much  we  could  do  for 
polio  patients.  But  the  8trt*e  patient  Is 
left  with  the  peripheral  motor  system  Intact, 
opening  the  posslbUlty  of  electronic  stimula- 
tion. Our  next  goal  is  to  try  stimulating  the 
nerves  that  Influence  the  muscles  that  ex- 
tend the  hip." 

Right  now,  the  Rancho  team  is  beginning 
a  study  of  20  more  stroke  patients  xislng  the 
peripheral  nerve  stimulator.  Equipment  de- 
sign has  been  standardized,  says  Dr.  Perry, 
so  patients  will  have  comparable  units.  More- 
over, patients  with  closely  similar  disabilities 
have  been  selected  for  the  test. 

Dr.  Perry  thinks  there  Is  a  future  in  medi- 
cine for  electronic  stimulating  of  leg  and  hip 
nerves   and   muscles.    "We're    going   to   get 
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more  and  more  people  walking  In  this  fash- 
Ion,"  she  predicts.  "We're  probably  even  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  help  patients  with  some 
types  of  spinal  cord  Injury.  Bight  now,  we 
have  the  equipment  developed  to  a  point 
where  It  may  cost  about  $1,000,  which  la  not 
lneiq>ensive,  but  it  is  a  realistic  figure.  We 
no  longer  talk  In  terms  of  highly  expensive 
equipment  costing  thousands  of  dollars.  Thla 
is  a  reasonable  direction  in  which  to  go." 

Still  another  team  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University  School  of  Medicine  has  pub- 
lished preliminary  reports  on  its  attempt  to 
implant  electromyographic  sensors  directly 
Into  neck  and  shoulder  muscle  of  severely 
paralyzed  patients  with  high-level  spinal 
injuries. 

According  to  an  engineer  connected  with 
the  project,  the  Ohio  team  currently  finds  it 
possible  to  control  one  muscle  at  a  time. 
"But  human  movement  is  a  highly  complex 
Interrelation  between  various  groups  of  m\i8- 
cles"  he  points  out,  "so  you  can  see  we're 
still  In  a  very  early  stage." 

This  caution  Is  echoed  again  and  again  by 
clinicians  and  technicians  at  various  reha- 
bilitation centers.  One  researcher  groaned 
when  shown  a  newspaper  photograph  of  Dr. 
Wemher  von  Braum,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration's  rocketeer, 
reportedly  demonstrating  "a  slght-swltch- 
controUed  wheel  chair." 

"I  wish  NASA  would  give  us  a  couple  of 
their  engineers  for  our  hospital,  to  work 
with  patients,"  the  researcher  said.  "Maybe 
those  lellows  could  make  some  real  contribu- 
tions In  a  real  hospital  setting,  work  with 
real  patlenU,  tastead  of  blue-skying  this 
stuff  out  of  thmk  tanks  or  blowing  It  up  out 
of  lunar  dust." 

Yet  progress  has  been  significant.  A  case 
history  of  hope  vs  realism  in  one  new  elec- 
tronic rehabUltatlon  aid  lies  in  the  elec- 
tronic device  known  as  the  sight  switch  that 
powered  Dr.  von  Braun's  wheel  chair.  Ac- 
cording to  a  NASA  booklet,  "the  sight  switch, 
designed  to  be  worn  on  standard  eyeglass 
frames,  actuates  electrical  control  devices  by 
sensing  variations  In  reflected  light.  The 
light  source  Is  a  low-Intensity  beam  dh-ected 
Into  the  white  of  the  eye.  A  photodetector 
moimted  adjacent  to  the  light  source  senses 
the  Intensity  of  light  reflected  from  the 
white  of  the  eye."  When  the  eye  moves,  the 
darker  h-ls  Intersects  the  beam,  a  sudden 
decrease  In  reflected  light  Is  sensed  by  the 
photodetector,  and  a  signal  Is  generated  to 
mitlate  an  action. 

However,  because  of  differences  In  Iris 
pigmentation,  reflectivity  of  the  sclera,  and 
other  reflective  differences  of  the  area  around 
the  eyes,  the  sight  switch  must  be  calibrated 
for  each  operator.  Once  the  sight  switch  is 
adjusted  for  the  individual  operator,  says 
NASA,  no  further  adjustments  are  required. 
This  is  fine,  Ir.  theory,  but  unfortunately 
further  adjustments  are  constantly  required, 
according  to  Anthony  Staros,  director  of  the 
VA  Prosthetics  Center  In  New  York  City.  The 
center  perforins  research,  development,  and 
evaluations  of  various  prosthetics,  orthotics, 
and  orthopedic  aids  for  166  hospitals  In  the 
VA  program.  Engineer  Staros  reports  that 
changes  In  the  ambient  light— the  light  that 
differs  from  room  to  room — can  activate  the 
sight  switch  so  erratically  that  the  quad- 
riplegic may  lose  control  of  the  wheel  chair. 
VA  tests  also  found  that  the  chair  does  re- 
spond to  the  Inadvertent  eye  motion,  again 
causing  the  patient  to  lose  control  of  the 
chair.  One  of  the  quadriplegics  who  volim- 
teered  to  test  the  chair,  reportedly  needed 
a  couple  of  days  of  bed  rest  after  his  exper- 
ience. Nevertheless,  the  VA  has  not  aban- 
doned the  principles.  A  sight  switch  pros- 
thesis Is  now  In  the  hands  of  engineer  Ron 
Llpskln,  at  the  Manhattan  center,  who  is 
currently  testing  che  Instrument  and  confer- 
ring with  engineers  In  government  and  In- 
dustry In  an  effort  to  make  the  sight  switch 
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work  as  well  for  paralsrzed  veterans  as  It  does 
on  NASA  drawing  boards. 

What's  more,  Llpskin  alrejidy  has  a  variety 
of  electronic  successes  to  his  credit.  One 
concerns  an  Intra-oral  tongue-activated 
electronic  device  that  controlled  a  powered 
wheel  chair. 

The  quadriplegic  who  tested  the  device 
complaint  that  the  switches  were  too  small 
and  too  close  together,  becavise  the  box  had 
to  be  tiny  enough  to  fit  Inside  his  mouth. 
The  patient  despaired  of  ever  learning  to  dif- 
ferentiate among  the  tiny,  close  packed 
switches.  He  also  found  that  the  unit  caused 
him  to  salivate  more  than  tisual  and  later 
he  reported  getting  electrical  shocks  because 
saliva  had  somehow  seeped  Into  the  mechan- 
ical appliance. 

But  those  few  days  In  the  motorized  wheel 
chair  had  also  triggered  the  patient's  desire 
to  be  up  and  about.  He  asked  Llpskin  to  fig- 
ure out  some  kind  of  electronic  switch  for 
him.  Llpskin  did.  He  converted  the  tiny 
compact  to  an  external  unit  that  could  be 
activated  by  the  patient's  chin.  The  quad- 
riplegic then  Joined  the  dozens  of  others 
whooshing  through  the  Bronx  VA  corridors. 
Llpskin,  an  earnest  young  man  with  de- 
grees In  biology,  chemistry,  and  engineering, 
uses  this  case  history  to  pinpoint  the  stage 
at  which  most  electrical  prostheses  are  at  the 
moment  In  this  country:  Just  about  every 
powered  prosthesis  has  to  be  custom-made 
for  each  patient,  or  at  least  It  has  to  be  cus- 
tom-adapted. In  addition,  the  service  pro- 
vided by  some  well-known  wheel  chair  man- 
ufacturers cam  be  compared  to  the  service 
provided  by  some  well-known  automobile 
manufacturers — generally,  far  from  Ideal. 
"What  can  a  oatlent  do  with  ar  electrical 
device  that  malfunctions?"  Llpskin  asks  rhe- 
torically. "Malfunctions  bug  us,  and  we're 
set  up  for  them.  Most  hospitals  are  not." 
The  need  right  now,  he  says.  Is  for  Ameri- 
can or  European  manufacturers  to  come  up 
with  an  electrical  wheel  chair  that  can  be  re- 
paired by  a  trained,  seml-sklUed  worker. 

"Or  perhaps  motor  units  might  be  made 
In  a  simple,  take-out  unit,  something  like  a 
battery-pack  that  Is  put  Into  a  flashlight 
The  patient  could  buy  two  units:  one  to  run 
the  wheel  chair,  and  one  to  use  as  a  spare  for 
the  time  when  the  other  Is  sent  to  the  fac- 
tory for  repairs." 

For  each  of  Llpskln's  problems,  there  Is 
an  eventual  success  story:  One  quadriplegic 
enthused  with  the  success  jf  learning  to  use 
a  powered  wheel  chair,  decided  that  he  would 
spend  much  of  his  time  exploring  the  streets 
of  the  Bronx  suround  the  VA  hospital.  To  help 
him  In  traffic,  Upskln  fitted  him  up  with  a 
chln-controUed  back  panel  of  fiashlng  red 
lights.  To  help  keep  him  supplied  with  the 
water  that  a  quadriplegic's  kidneys  need, 
Llpskin  ran  a  thin  plastic  tube,  also  electric- 
ally controlled,  from  a  water  dispenser  on 
the  back  of  the  chair. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Stauffer  points  out  that 
most  of  these  patients  are  In  their  late  teens 
or  early  twenties  when  they  are  Injured. 
"With  medical  knowledge  now  available,  we 
can  give  them  and  their  families  a  prognosis 
of  looking  forward  to  a  relatively  normal  life 
span.  With  thU  possibility  of  longevity  goes 
the  responsibility  of  Improving  the  quality 
of  life.  These  patients  deserve  and  require 
the  skilled  medical  care  necessary  to  prevent 
and  correct  medical  complications.  It  Is  not 
Justified  merely  to  keep  them  living." 

Medical  priorities  for  such  patients  Include 
maintaining  a  bacteria-free,  automatically 
emptying  urinary  tract.  Dr.  Stauffer  says. 
There  is  increasing  evidence  that  surgical 
techniques  like  hypothermia  and  myelotomy 
may  be  effective  In  reversing  some  early 
stages  of  pathophysiology  that  can  progress 
to  spinal  cord  destruction.  Steroids  may  also 
be  effective. 

But  at  the  present  time,  says  Dr.  Stauffer, 
no  clinical  studies  Indicate  that  early  surgi- 
cal procedures  produce  more  benefit   than 
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closed  reduction  and  traction  treatment  of 
the  fractured  spine.  At  the  present  time, 
skeletal  traction  for  reduction  and  healing 
Is  the  preferred  method  of  treating  fracture 
dislocations  of  the  spine. 

In  some  Instances,  where  prolonged  re- 
cumbency enforced  by  traction  therapy  Is 
not  desirable.  It  Is  posslWe  to  stabilize  the 
spine  surgically,  and  allow  the  patient  to  be 
mobilized  out  of  bed  soon  after  his  Injury. 
This  can  eliminate  the  compl'catlons  of  long 
periods  of  bed  rest:  muscle  atrophy,  skin- 
pressure  ulceration,  and  Joint  contractures. 
Meanwhile,  the  patient  Is  rapidly  taught  to 
be  as  functionally  Independent  as  possible. 

This  type  of  concentrated,  special  care  Is 
most  effectively  accomplished  In  specialized 
centers  with  personnel  skilled  In  aiding  these 
patients  Dr.  Stauffer  points  out.  And  even 
after  they  are  discharged  from  these  special 
centers,  such  patients  must  be  examined  at 
least  once  each  year  for  complications.  The 
patients  must  also  be  checked  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  getting  the  help  they  need 
to  adjust  to  their  new  lives. 

For  the  family  physician,  perhaps  the 
greatest  hazard  Is  thinking  that  a  patient 
has  been  "rehabilitated"  because  an  opera- 
tion has  saved  his  life  and  a  prosthesis  has 
been  successfully  fitted.  Much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  The  prosthesis  may  need  read- 
adjustment,  which  may  require  a  number 
of  visits.  The  patient  must  be  taught  to  use 
it  with  self-confidence,  which  may  take 
months.  Sometimes,  the  entire  process  has 
to  be  repeated  several  times,  until  the  happy 
combination  clicks  Into  place — the  right 
prosthesis  and  the  right  attitude  on  the  part 
or  the  patient. 
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AMPUTEE, 


NOW       MD,       TEACHES 
TO     SKI 


OTHEB8 


The  ways  of  reaching  Into  a  patient's  psy- 
che, and  tapping  hidden  sources  of  strength 
and  endurance  that  may  He  there,  are  In- 
finitely varied.  One  young  surgeon  who  knows 
this  from  personal  experience  Is  Dr.  Michael 
B.  Mayor,  clinical  Instructor  In  orthopedics 
at  Dartmouth  Medical  School.  Now  34,  Dr. 
Mayor  was  Just  17  when  his  right  leg  was 
amputated  because  of  a  recurring  tumor. 

A  tall.  Intense  young  man.  Dr.  Mayor  vividly 
recalls  the  psychological  stresses  and  strains. 
The  hardest  problem  for  his  father,  a  highly 
intelligent  man,  was  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  seek  out  "medical  miracles"  and  to  accept 
his  son's  amputation.  And  for  the  son,  the 
hardest  problem  was  to  accept  the  fact  that 
his  leg  was  gone.  He  had  had  some  months  to 
realize  that  the  amputation  wEts  inevitable. 
Still,  he  never  truly  realized  what  the  word 
amputation  meant  until  after  the  actual 
aper&Uon. 

But  Dr.  Mayor  found  the  strength  necessary 
to  finish  high  school,  college,  and  medical 
school,  and  he  was  aided  by  a  mechanical  ar- 
tificial leg.  Currently,  he  wears  an  above- 
knee,  artificial  limb  with  a  Oraclnger  foot 
and  ankle,  and  a  Du  Paco  hydraulic  swing- 
phase  control  unit. 

In  addition  to  his  Immediate  family.  Dr. 
Mayor  found  emotional  support  from  an  or- 
thopedic surgeon  who  was  a  family  friend. 
Consequently,  Dr.  Mayor  functions  today  In 
spite  of  his  handicap  and,  reminiscent  of  his 
family's  physician  and  friend,  be  Is  anxious 
to  help  other  amputees  to  find  their  way  to 
a  new  life.  Dr.  Mayor  Is  hoping  to  set  up  a 
course  In  the  Dartmouth  area  to  teach  am- 
putees to  ski.  Unlikely  as  It  may  sound,  the 
young  orthopedist  taught  himself  to  ski.  And 
when  he  lived  In  Cleveland,  prior  to  accept- 
ing the  appointment  In  Hanover,  N.H.,  he 
conducted  such  a  course.  Moreover,  skiing 
holds  numerous  pleasant  memories  for  Dr. 
Mayor:  The  exhtUratlng  rush  down  the  slope, 
the  sense  of  participation  and  even  competi- 
tion. There  Is  still  another  nice  memory:  He 
met  the  woman  who  Is  now  his  wife  while 
returning  home  from  a  skiing  trip. 
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Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time opponent  of  liberalized  abortion 
laws,  I  was  pleased  to  note  a  particularly 
well-thought-out  article  called,  "The 
Case  Against  Abortion." 

The  article  appeared  in  To  the  Point, 
a  South  African  news  magazine,  and  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Jill  Knight,  a  British 
stateswoman.  Mrs.  Knight  systematically 
debunks  the  various  proabortion  argu- 
ments and  emerges  with  a  firm  foimda- 
tion  for  the  case  for  the  iiniversal  right 
to  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  Mrs. 
Knight's  "The  Case  Against  Abortion" 
into  the  Record  : 

The  Case  Against  Abortion 
Abortion  Is  the  subject  of  controversy 
all  over  the  world  today.  It  Is  a  pity  that  few 
people  who  are  not  personally  Involved  bother 
to  give  the  subject  more  than  a  cursory 
glance,  because  more  careful  consideration 
would  completely  reverse  much  of  the  super- 
ficial opinion  surrounding  the  matter  today. 
Mention  the  evils  of  Illegal  abortion— the 
sleazy  operator,  the  frightened  girl,  the 
doubtful  Instruments — and  the  horrified  list- 
ener usually  takes  the  view  that  abortion  had 
better  be  legalised,  so  that  this  ghastly  state 
of  affairs  can  be  ended. 

The  whole  subject  Is  unpleasant,  and  not 
one  on  which  most  people  like  to  dwell;  which 
Is  precisely  who  legalized  abortion  reached 
the  Statute  Book  In  Britain  In  1967.  Most 
MPs  did  not  vote  on  It,  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  did,  admitted  that  they  knew  very 
little  about  It,  but  were  merely  anxious  to 
end  Illegal  abortions.  The  Labour  govern- 
ment of  the  day  refused  to  make  any  assess- 
ment of  this  immensely  complicated  matter, 
or  even  to  take  a  look  at  the  experience  of 
other  countries  which  had  already  made 
abortion  legal.  Thus  the  Act  slid  Into  British 
law  with  only  a  few  protesters,  and  no  hint 
of  the  vast  difficulties  which  It  was  tp  bring 
In  Its  "..raln. 

There  are  many  religious  arguments  against 
abortion,  but  I  leave  those  to  others  to  em- 
ploy. I  do  not  know  when  souls  enter  bodies, 
and  I  doubt  that  anyone  else  does  either.  My 
concern  Is  with  the  practical,  down-to-earth 
objections  to  too-easy  abortion;  with  the 
actual  experience  of  what  has  happened  In 
Britain  since  we  brought  It  In;  and  with  the 
need  to  help  other  countries  to  avoid  the 
troubles  into  which  we  so  carelessly  blun- 
dered. 

Our  first  mistake  was  to  think  that  abor- 
tion figures  would  not  rise  because  the  pro- 
cedure had  received  the  blessing  of  the  law. 
In  fact,  abortions  have  soared  In  Britain 
since  the  Act  was  passed.  There  were  about 
10,000  per  year  before  1967;  today  there  are 
about  138,000  per  year — nearly  380  a  day— 
and  the  numbers  are  still  rising. 

This  should  have  been  foreseen,  partly 
because  It  has  been  the  experience  of  all 
countries  and  states  which  have  made  abor- 
tion legal,  and  partly  because,  while  once 
there  was  a  stigma  attached  to  having  one's 
baby  aborted,  now  the  process  has  been  made 
socially  acceptable  by  the  highest  authority 
in  the  land.  Women  who  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  getting  abortions  before  1967  are 
now  doing  so  with  no  more  qualms  of  con- 
science than  getting  a  tooth  extracted. 

Any  doctor  knows  that  It  Is  a  perfectly 
natural  phenomenon  of  early  pregnancy  for 
a  woman  to  go  through  a  period  of  depres- 
sion and  rejection.  Perhaps  she  feels  sick  all 
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the  time,  perhaps  she  regrets  spoUed  holiday 
nlans,  perhaps,  she  did  not  Intend  to  start 
a  baby  Just  then.  Nevertheless,  before  the 
Abortion  Act,  It  would  never  have  entered 
her  head  to  trot  along  to  her  OP  and  ask 
to  have  the  pregnancy  ended,  and  within  a 
few  weeks  she  would  not  only  accept  her 
condition,  but  usually  begin  to  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  baby.  Now.  with  the 
nosslbUlty  of  abortion  firmly  before  her,  the 
knowledge  that  even  Parliament  thinks 
nothing  of  it,  and  the  fact  that  her  tempo- 
rary period  of  rejection  coincides  exactly 
with  the  most  propitious  time  for  a  preg- 
nancy to  be  ended,  off  she  goes. 

Parliament,  at  the  time,  thought  the  Act 
would  mean  abortion  would  be  available  on 
demand.  In  fact,  the  sponsors  were  anxious 
to  assure  fellow  MPs  that  it  would  not.  But 
it  was  found  Impossible  to  use  too  closely- 
defined  wording  in  the  Bill,  and  the  resultant 
woolllness  of  the  legislation  is  used  to  mean 
Just  what  different  doctors  want  It  to  mean, 
and  anyone  In  Britain  today  who  wants  an 
abortion  can  get  one. 

The  rising  tide  of  abortions,  not  surpris- 
ingly, has  put  hospitals  under  a  severe  strain. 
No  extra  money  has  been  allocated  to  the 
National  Health  Service  for  termination  of 
pregnancies,  and  the  gynaecological  wards 
are  so  busy  that  women  who  need  other 
kinds  of  obstetric  care  are  often  kept  wait- 
ing for  months,  because  abortion  patients 
automatically  go  to  the  top  of  the  queue. 
Recently  the  Royal  College  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Oynoecologists  voiced  concern 
about  this,  citing  the  cases  of  two  patients, 
one  of  whom  when  finally  admitted  turned 
out  to  have  been  suffering  from  early  can- 
cer of  the  cervix. 

"But  a  woman  has  to  go  Into  hospital  to 
have  a  baby,  anyway — so  she  isn't  taking  up 
any  more  hospital  time  If  she  Is  there  for  an 
abortion  instead,"  say  the  pro-abortlonlsts. 
Experience,  however,  has  taught  us  that  a 
woman  can  have  two  or  even  three  abor- 
tions in  the  time  she  would  take  to  have 
one  baby;  and  furthermore  NHS  consulta- 
tions on  abortion  candidates  take  far  longer 
than  the  straightforward  maternity  case,  for 
the  NHS  doctor  wiU  want  to  go  carefiUly 
into  precisely  why  the  woman  Is  seeking  an 
abortion,  and  Judge  whether  It  Is  the  right 
course  for  her. 

Many  senior  hospital  doctors  strongly  de- 
test abortion  operations.  Some  markedly 
leave  this  work  to  their  Juniors.  Today  ris- 
ing numbers  of  young  men  who  apply  for 
hospital  appointments  do  not  get  the  Job 
unless  they  declare  that  they  have  no  ob- 
jections to  carrying  out  abortions. 

Constant  reports  speak  of  the  distress  of 
nurses  at  having  to  take  part  in  these  op- 
erations. Disposal  of  a  recognisable  baby, 
however  small.  Is  a  wretched  business  for  a 
girl  whose  chosen  vocation  is  to  preserve  life. 
Recently  a  nurse  came  to  see  me  to  tell 
me  that  she  had  decided,  after  months  of  in- 
decision, to  quit  her  Job.  She  said  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  the  day  before,  when  she 
had  been  given  the  now-routine  task  of  get- 
ting rid  of  an  aborted  baby.  This  one  was  a 
25-week  baby  boy.  In  the  premature  baby 
unit  she  also  had  a  25-week  baby  boy.  "I 
looked  at  the  little  live  aborted  child,  and  I 
Just  couldn't  see  how  It  was  right  that  I 
should  get  rid  of  him,  and  yet  do  all  In  my 
power  to  save  the  other  one — for  no  better 
reason  than  Just  the  mother  of  first  doesn't 
want  him,  and  the  mother  of  the  second 
does,"  she  said. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  recruitment  of 
both  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  midwifery 
field  is  worrying  both  the  Royal  College  of 
Nursing,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Oynaecologists.  Those  who  cam- 
paign for  legalised  abortion  must  face  the 
fact  that,  without  limitless  funds  for  a  hos- 
pital service,  and  a  limitless  supply  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  tbelr  alms  will  mean  menu- 
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mental  problems.  Almost  all  those  who  ad- 
vocate easy  abortion  say  that  the  unborn 
baby  Is  Just  a  blob — a  messy  bit  of  nothing. 
Yet  by  the  time  most  abortions  are  carried 
out  the  "blob"  Is  quite  recognisable  as  a 
baby.  In  the  first  three  years  after  the  British 
Abortion  Act  was  passed  528  babies  were 
aborted  at  over  six  months  gestation.  One 
made  the  headlines  when  he  cried  as  he  was 
put  Into  an  Incinerator. 

London  has  become  the  abortion  capital  of 
the  world.  Foreign  girls  from  the  continent, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden  and  even  from 
America  pour  Into  Britain.  Scotland  Yard 
has  bad  to  take  action  against  taxlmen  at 
Heathrow  Airport  who  regularly  "touted"  for 
some  of  the  private  abortion  clinics.  These 
private  clinics  have  mushroomed  to  cope 
with  the  ever-rising  demand,  and  their 
charges  are  steep.  Usually  It  costs  about  £150 
((385),  through  some  are  as  high  as  £250 
($687),  while  others,  (operating,  unbeliev- 
ably, as  registered  charities)  charge  as  little 
as  £50  ( $137) .  In  Birmingham  you  can  pay  for 
your  abortion  on  deferred  terms.  For  doctors 
without  strong  principles  about  preserving 
life,  the  Inducements  to  work  In  some  of  the 
private  abortion  clinics  are  strong.  Pull  time 
aborting  can  earn  even  the  recently-qualified 
doctor  around  £200,000  ($825,000)  a  year. 

Because  of  the  heavy  emphasis  on  money, 
the  question  of  the  standard  of  care  for  the 
patient  In  some  of  these  clinics  Is  currently 
being  Investigated.  Reports  Indicate  that  the 
first  question  asked  of  a  patient  has  nothing 
to  do  with  her  medical  condition.  "Have 
you  got  the  money,  and  Is  it  In  cash?"  makes 
the  priority  clear.  There  have  been  many  re- 
ported examples  of  poor  or  inadequate  med- 
ical care,  and  some  of  the  clinics  have  sub- 
sequently been  closed. 

Surely,  contraception  is  the  answer  to 
family  planning  problems,  not  abortion.  Yet 
because  abortion  is  legal  In  Britain,  there 
IS  a  growing  tendency  not  to  bother  with 
contraception.  Understandable,  In  a  way.  To 
some  It  it  i  nuisance;  to  others  it  "destroys 
the  mood."  "I  might  not  get  pregnant  any- 
way," thinks  the  woman,  "and  If  I  do,  I  can 
always  have  an  abortion."  Almost  all  our 
abortion  candidates,  when  questioned,  will 
admit  that  they  were  taking  no  precautions 
when  they  became  pregnant.  Family  Plan- 
ning Clinics  m  Britain  today  sometimes  ac- 
tually list  abortion  as  a  method  of  family 
planning.  Yet  contraception  has  never  been 
so  easy,  or  so  foolproof,  as  It  is  today. 

There  are  many  facets  to  the  abortion 
problem.  What  about  handicapped  children? 
Many  kind  and  sympathetic  people  think 
that  if  a  child  Is  liable  to  be  handicapped, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  It  aborted.  But 
do  only  perfect  physical  specimens  have  the 
right  to  life?  I  have  worked  with  blind  and 
crippled  chUdren,  and  with  mentally  handi- 
capped ones,  too.  and  I  know  that,  while 
these  youngsters  cannot  experience  life  as 
we  can.  they  do  find  their  own  way  to  enjoy 
it.  Life  Is  a  truly  wonderful  thing;  because 
fate  has  denied  them  the  ability  to  take  all 
its  advantages,  ought  man  to  deny  them  life 
itself?  In  advocating  their  cause,  I  am  not 
saying  that  their  mothers  should  be  left 
to  cope  with  all  the  problems  of  looking  after 
them.  That  Is  something  else  again.  Sur«ly 
any  civilised  country  must  understand,  and 
help  with  facilities — bear  the  burden  of  car- 
ing for  its  less  fortunate  members,  not  get 
rid  of  them. 

Sometimes  the  argument  advanced  is  the 
Women's  Lib  one :  "I  have  a  right  to  do  what 
I  want  with  my  own  body.  I  am  a  free  agent; 
If  I  choose  to  undergo  an  abortion.  It  Is  no- 
one's  business  but  my  own."  Well,  of  course 
she  has  a  perfect  right  to  lead  her  own  life, 
and  use  her  body  however  she  wishes.  When 
she  has  an  abortion,  however,  it  Is  not  Just 
her  body  that  is  Involved — she  is  destroying 
another  hviman  being.  One  who  has  no  pos- 
sible chance  of  defending  Itself.  These  days 
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we  do  not  even  kill  murderers — how  can  It 
be  right  to  kill  the  most  Innocent  of  all  liv- 
ing things?  And  If  It  is  right  to  destroy  the 
child  Just  because  the  mother  does  not  want 
It,  would  the  mother  think  It  equally  right 
that  any  other  child  of  hers,  when  grown, 
should  destroy  her  If,  as  old  people  some- 
times do,  she  gets  troublesome,  or  cantan- 
kerous, or  makes  work? 

"Every  child  has  a  right  to  be  wanted"  has 
a  fine,  humanitarian  ring  about  It.  The  pro- 
abortlonlsts  often  use  this  argument.  Yet 
how  on  earth  can  anyone  tell  before  a  child 
is  even  bom  that  no-one  Is  ever  going  to 
want  It,  or  that  It  will  lead  a  completely  use- 
less and  miserable  life  for  the  next  60  or  70 
years?  Some  women  who  did  not  want  their 
baby  at  the  start  change  their  minds  when 
they  see  the  child.  Others  do  not;  but  who 
would  be  arrogant  enough  to  claim  that  they 
could  tell,  when  the  child  was  first  con- 
ceived, that  It  was  going  to  be  so  unlovable 
that  It  ought  never  to  see  the  light  of  day? 
There  are  still  other  points  which  should 
be  considered.  What  about  the  psychological 
effect  of  abortion?  Many  women,  as  I  know 
from  my  post-bag.  go  through  a  nightmare 
of  conscience  afterwards,  particularly  If 
subsequently  they  find  they  cannot  have  any 
more  children.  And  the  physical  effects  fre- 
quently lead  to  Just  this.  It  Is  a  proven  fact 
that  the  more  abortions  a  woman  has,  the 
less  likely  she  Is  to  conceive  when  she  wants 
to  do  so. 

What  about  the  demographic  effects?  There 
Is  talk  of  a  population  e]Q)lo6lon,  though 
there  again  that  Is  a  probfem  which  ought 
to  be  tackled  by  birth  control,  not  abortion. 
But  we  should  consider  carefully  what  type 
of  people  have  the  education  to  take  ecologi- 
cal considerations  Into  their  plans  as  to  the 
size  of  their  families. 

Russia  was  the  first  country  to  legalise 
abortion.  In  the  early  1920s.  The  numbers  of 
abortions  rose  to  such  high  figures  that  the 
authorities  began  to  be  worried  at  the  effects 
upon  Soviet  population.  Amendment  after 
anxendment  did  nothing  to  check  the  rise, 
and  finally  the  law  was  reversed.  Today  it  is 
far  from  easy  to  get  an  abortion  In  the  USSR. 
Japan's  Prime  Minister  told  his  parliament 
last  year  that  the  growing  disregard  for  the 
sanctity  of  human  life,  as  epitomised  In  the 
abortion  figures  In  that  country,  was  "en- 
dangered the  very  survival  of  Japan."  "We 
are,"  he  said,  "klUlng  off  our  work  force." 

When  human  life  is  regarded  as  deUberate- 
ly  expendable,  and  no  longer  sacred,  society 
Is  on  a  slippery  slope  Indeed.  In  Britain,  a 
Bill  to  bring  In  euthanasia  was  introduced 
very  shortly  after  the  Abortion  Act  went 
through.  Luckily,  we  defeated  It,  but  the 
writing  is  on  the  wall.  Even  the  pious  hope  . 
that  legalised  abortions,  however  unsavoury, 
would  end  back-street  abortions,  has  not 
been  realised.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of 
abortion  In  a  private  nursing  home,  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  one's  name  and  address 
and  personal  details  in  an  NHS  hospital, 
back-street  abortions  still  continue. 

Barren  women  have,  in  the  past,  been  able 
to  adopt  babies.  There  has  Just  been  an  an- 
nouncement in  Britain  that  childless  women 
had  better  resign  themselves  to  taking  up  a 
hobby,  or  a  Job,  for  now  there  are  no  babies 
to  adopt,  largely  because  of  our  abortion  leg- 
islation. 

A  Labour  Cabinet  Minister,  speaking  In  the 
House  of  Commons  In  1969,  declared  himself 
very  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  Abor- 
tion Act  because,  "had  it  not  been  passed, 
we  should  have  had  120,000  more  Illegitimate 
babies  alive  today."  And  that,  perhaps,  final- 
ises the  argument.  If,  like  him,  you  think 
that  is  a  good  thing,  possibly  you  may  think 
it  a  good  Act.  If,  like  me,  you  feel  that  society 
ought  to  help  and  accept  Illegitimate  chU- 
dren Instead  of  kUUng  them  off.  then  you 
vrtll  not. 
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DO  WE  NEED  THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE? 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  BEPKESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  18.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  an  article  from  the  New  Lead- 
er, March  20,  1972,  by  Norman  P.  Smith 
in  the  Record  today.  It  is  entitled 
"Checking  the  Arithmetic:  Do  We  Really 
Need  the  Space  Shuttle?"  and  is  parti- 
cularly pertinent  in  view  of  the  forth- 
coming vote  in  the  House  on  the  space 
shuttle  program. 

The  author  has  served  as  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Engineering  and  Devel- 
opment at  NASA's  Manned  Space  Cen- 
ter in  Houston.  He  raises  the  issues  and 
questions  that  still  stand  in  need  of  ex- 
amination and  hard  answers. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
Checking  the  Arithmetic:  Do  We  Really 
Need  the  Space  Shttttle? 
(By  Norman  P.  Smith) 
The  space  shuttle  has  been  "readied  for 
launch"   by  NASA,   the   aerospace   Industry 
and  President  Nixon,  but  the  real  mission 
director — Congress — has  not  yet  pxiahed  the 
final  "go"  button.  Whether  the  six-year  de- 
velopment  project   Is   approved  or   aborted 
will  ultimately  depend  upon  how  well  It  Is 
understood    by    the    American    i)«<^Ie    and 
where  It  is  ranked  In  the  order  of  the  na- 
tion's priorities.  Whatever  the  outcome,  It  is 
certain  to  roxise  the  hottest  debate  heard 
thus  far  about  our  relatively  uncontroverslal 
space  program. 

The  shuttle  obviously  represents  an  enor- 
mous step  in  space  technology  and,  not  so 
obviously,  a  commitment  to  undertake  great- 
ly increased  space  activities  In  the  future. 
Proponents  see  It  as  opening  the  door  to 
space;    critics,  as  opening  the  door  to  the 
treasiuy.  NASA  ctirrently  estimates  the  cost 
of  developing  the  system  at  $5.6-6.5  billion, 
Including  two  orblters  ($350  million  each) 
and  fOTir  boosters  (950  million  each).  T^at 
flgiire,  however,  excludes  launch  expenses — 
i.e..  propellant,  pad  services,  refurbishment 
between  flights,  etc. — and  the  price  of  the 
payloads  that  the  shuttle  will  haul  into  orbit. 
Because    the    shuttle   Is   largely   reusable 
rather  than  expendable  like  present  space- 
craft, NASA  argues  that  It  will  provide  "alr- 
llne-type  service"  into  space  "for  a  small 
fraction  of  today's  costs."  Designed  to  ferry 
men  and  material  between  the  ground  and 
earth  orbit,  the  vehicle  has  been  under  spo- 
radic study  by  NASA,  the  Air  Force  and  in- 
dustry for  several  years.  A  recent  Intensive 
effort  funded  mainly  by  NASA  has  distilled 
dozens  of  preliminary  designs  into  one  that 
looks  like  a  fat  airplane  with  an  oversized 
fuselage,  tiny  wings,  and  a  huge  rump  stuffed 
with  rxxsket  engines.  It  i«  a  plane,  we  are  told, 
within  the  atmosphere,  but  a  spacecraft  once 
It  enters  the  vacuum  of  space.  Roughly  the 
length  and  span  of  a  Douglas  DC-9  Jet  trans- 
port,  it   contains   a   payload   bay   capacious 
enough  to  swallow  a  Oreyhound  bus. 

This  alrplane-shap>ed  orblter  wo\ild  mount 
piggyback  on  a  launch  vehicle,  resembling  a 
large  airliner  stuck  to  the  side  of  a  Saturn- 
sized  booster.  The  six  rocket  engines  of  the 
first  stage  would  lift  it  to  an  altitude  of  35 
miles  and  accelerate  It  to  3,500  miles  per  hour 
before  being  discarded.  As  the  empty  booster 
fell  back  to  earth,  some  kind  of  landing  aid — 
probably  parachutes — would  drop  It  gently 
Into  the  sea.  Waiting  ships  would  tow  the 
floating  booster  back  to  the  launch  facility 
to  have  it  refurbished  for  another  flight. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Meanwhile,  the  orblter  would  have  ignited 
Its  three  engines,  fueled  by  liquid  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  propellant  from  a  large  tank 
strapped  to  its  belly.  Upon  reaching  orbit, 
the  empty  tank  is  to  be  cut  loose;  what  does 
not  burn  up  in  reentry  should  flutter  harm- 
lessly down  into  the  ocean.  Once  the  orbiter's 
mission  was  completed,  retrorockets  would 
slow  It  into  a  descent  trajectory.  Air  friction 
in  reentry  would  then  further  reduce  its 
speed  untU  It  could  glide  to  Its  landing  site. 
Each  orblter  would  be  designed  to  make  100 
round  trips,  while  the  boosters  wovQd  be  re- 
\ised  perhaps  only  10-20  times,  and  the 
throw-away  fuel  tank  would  have  to  be  re- 
placed for  each  launch. 

The  shuttle,  designated  the  Space  Trans- 
portation System  (STS)  by  the  Air  Force, 
naturally  invites  comparison  with  the  super- 
sonic transport  (SST),  whose  defeat  in  Con- 
gress last  year  sent  a  cold  chill  through 
NASA  and  the  aerospace  industry.  A  larger, 
more  expensive  scheme  with  far  more  tenu- 
ous possibilities  of  financial  retxirn,  the  STS 
will  inevitably  receive  the  same  hard  scru- 
tiny that  scutUed  the  SST.  In  responding 
factually  and  futUely  to  the  nebulous,  emo- 
tion-laden charges  of  environmental  damage, 
the  Industry  missed  by  a  supersonic  mile  the 
main  point  of  the  SST  furor:  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  first  major  nonmllltary  ple-ln-the- 
sky  program  that  the  public  could  get  Its 
hands  on  since  the  popular  eruption  of  social 
concern.  The  SST  seemed  unrelated  to  to- 
day's needs,  a  kind  of  "hobbyshop"  effort,  to 
use  the  term  engineers  sometimes  hurl  at 
projects  pursued  more  for  fun  or  excitement 
than  practicality  or  necessity. 

The  SST's  hobby-shop  Image  was  Inadver- 
tently highlighted  by  disclosure  of  aerospace 
proposals  for  a  hypersonic  transport,  or  HST. 
This  one  would  travel  at  twice  the  speed  of 
the  SST,  with  passengers  sitting  inside  a  fuse- 
lage loaded  with  liquid  hydrogen  propellant, 
looking  out  at  wings  glowing  red  hot  from 
air  friction.  "If  you  like  the  SST,"  quipped 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "youll  love  the 
HST."  NASA  may  not  have  done  the  shuttle 
a  favor  by  linking  It  with  the  hypersonic 
transport  through  spinoff.  "The  shuttle,"  said 
NASA's  Bob  Voss,  "will  lead  to  futvu-e  devel- 
opment of  a  .  .  .  transportation  system  .  .  . 
capable  of  reaching  speeds  of  perhaps  Mach 
12  and  above." 

From  a  strictly  technical  standpoint, 
NASA's  decision  to  make  the  shuttle  a  prior- 
ity project  is  backed  by  solid  logic.  It  U  a 
bold  attempt  to  solve  several  central  prob- 
lems that  were  simply  too  great  to  tackle 
during  the  first  decade  of  space  filght.  In- 
cluding the  reusability  of  hardware.  Prom  the 
beginning  of  the  space  age,  rocket  men  have 
grieved  over  the  loss  of  their  expensive  boost- 
ers after  only  one  quick  firing.  Still,  every 
scheme  to  save  their  fragile  craft  from  a 
watery  grave  entailed  Intolerable  payload 
penalties  or  tmjustlflable  development  costs. 
The  agency  now  projxjses  to  use  stiff,  heavy 
propellant  tanks  and  simple  rocket  engines 
to  make  recovery  and  reuse  more  feasible, 
but  one  oflBclal  admits  that  "we  really  dont 
know  .  .  .  the  number  of  flights  [to]  expect 
out  of  these  systems." 

Another  pressing  problem  is  the  replace- 
ment of  helpless  parachute  drops  Into  the 
ocean  with  pUot-con trolled  landings  on  solid 
ground.  This  would  both  eliminate  the  ex- 
pensive recovery  effort  by  the  Navy  and  facili- 
tate reuse  of  the  spacecraft.  Yet  the  winged 
configuration  that  is  best  for  landing  would 
create  horrible  dlfflciiltles  during  the  fiery 
descent  Into  the  earth's  atmosphere,  while 
a  simple  cone-shaped  design  for  easy  re- 
entry could  hardly  be  worse  when  It  comes 
time  to  land.  As  one  might  expect,  the  more 
a  vehicle  resembles  an  airplane,  the  harder 
it  is  to  protect  in  reentry,  and  consequently 
the  heavier  and  more  expensive  it  will  be. 

The  alse  and  cost  of  the  shuttle  project 
has    given    it    a    turbulent    history    within 
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NASA  Itself.  During  early  studies,  the 
agency  went  all-out  for  a  fuU  solution  to  all 
problems  at  once.  The  result  was  a  monster 
vehicle,  at  least  on  paper.  Weighing  over  5 
million  pounds.  It  was  similar  in  size  to  a 
Boeing  707  mounted  vertically  on  a  Boeing 
747  or  Lockheed  C5A  for  a  rocket-type 
launch.  Between  them,  the  orblter  and 
booster  had  14  large  engines  for  space  pro- 
pulsion, 48  small  thrusters  for  attitude  con- 
trol, and  14  airbreathing  Jet  engines  for 
fiylng  back  within  the  atmosphere  to  au  air- 
plane-like  landing. 

Estimates  of  development  costs  generally 
ranged  from  $8-15  billion,  not  counting 
flight  vehicles  ($400  million  per  pair), 
launch  and  payload.  When  James  Fletcher 
took  over  NASA  in  1971,  he  saw  that  the 
shuttle,  as  then  conceived,  required  too 
great  an  advance  In  the  "state  of  the  art." 
Under  pressure  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  he  ordered  a  retreat  from 
the  all-recoverable  two-airplane  configura- 
tion to  a  less  exotic  partially  recoverable  ver- 
sion. With  $5.6  billion  as  a  target,  the  boost- 
er became  a  more  conventional  launching 
rocket  designed  for  a  parachute-and-tow- 
back  recovery,  and  the  orblter  was  consider- 
ably reduced  In  size  by  strapping  on  a  throw- 
away  fuel  tank.  It  Is  on  this  model  that 
NASA  now  pins  Its  hopes  with  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress. 

How  much  support  the  White  House  gave 
the  project  during  the  planning  stage  Is 
not  at  all  clear.  After  the  President's  spe- 
cial task  group,  chaired  by  Vice  President 
Agnew,  mentioned  the  need  for  a  shuttle  In 
Its  1969  report,  the  Administration  was  si- 
lent on  the  subject  for  over  two  years.  Then 
last  January  5,  Nixon  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
shuttle. 

The  full  possibilities  of  space,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "can  never  be  more  than  fraction- 
ally realized  so  long  as  every  single  trip  from 
earth  remains  a  matter  of  special  effort  and 
staggering  expense."  The  new  system  "may 
bring  operating  costs  down  as  low  as  one- 
tenth  of  those  for  the  present  launch  vehi- 
cles," he  continued,  and  seems  likely  to  "take 
the  place  of  all  present  launch  vehicles  ex- 
cept the  very  smallest  and  very  largest."  He 
also  spoke  of  technological  and  employment 
benefits,  and  the  opportunity  for  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Reduced  cost  has  long  been  NASA's  chief 
sales  pitch  for  the  shuttle.  Officials  claim 
that  In  contrast  to  a  conventional  booster,  a 
reusable  one   would   lower  the   expense  of 
placing  a  payload  In  orbit  from  $700-1,000 
per  pound  to  about  $100  per  pound,  "with 
potential  for  an  even  lower  figure."  To  reach 
that  estimate,  the  agency  divided  the  ex- 
pected launch  cost  of  $7-8  million  by  the 
vehicle's    full    payload    capacity    of    65,000 
pounds.  This  Is  misleading  on  several  scores. 
First  of  all,  the  comparison  Is  not  really 
accurate.  Because  the  Saturn  boosters  are 
not  resuable,  NASA   has  appropriately  In- 
cluded their  price  in  calculating  convention- 
al launch  costs.  Its  estimate  for  the  shuttle, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  take  the  cost  of 
the  resuable  orblter  or  booster  Into  account. 
Whatever  the  reasoning  here.  It  would  seem 
appropriate  to  charge  one-hundredth  of  the 
$250  million  orblter  ($2.5  million)  and  one- 
twentieth  of  the  $50  mUUon  booster  (by  co- 
incidence, also  $2.5  million)   to  each  flight. 
Adding  this  $5  mUUon  brings  the  total  ex- 
pense of  a  launch  to  about  $13  million — or 
roughly  $200  per  pound,   if  the  shuttle  Is 
loaded  to  full  capacity. 

Secondly,  NASA's  flgvires  fall  to  incorpo- 
rate the  $5.5  billion  development  cost  of  the 
shuttle.  Accepting  the  agency's  projection  of 
446  flights  over  10  years,  the  development  cost 
per  mission  comes  to  $12  million;  adding  the 
true  launch  and  hardware  cost  of  $13  million, 
each  flight  budgets  out  to  $25  million.  Of 
course.  If  the  shuttle  flies  more  than  446 
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missions,  the  per-flight  cost  decreases;  with 
fewer  missions,  it  rises  accordingly. 

Thirdly,  It  is  unreallBtic  to  presume  that 
the  shuttle  will  carry  a  full  load  on  every 
flight  and  with  lighter  cargoes  the  cost  per 
nound  increases  in  direct  ratio.  For  a  capacity 
load  a  $25  mUllon  launch  runs  about  $400 
per  pound;  at  half-capacity  almost  $800  per 
nound,  m  the  same  ball  park  as  large  throw- 
Jtway  boosters  like  Saturn  and  Titan  m.  If 
the  shuttle  lofted  a  single  satellite  of,  say, 
2  000  pounds  (most  are  not  even  this  heavy) , 
the  cost  would  be  a  disastrous  $12,500  per 
pound.  The  agency  has  not  said  what  propor- 
tion of  the  system's  capacity  it  expects  to 
utUize  on  the  average,  but  to  bring  any  real 
savings  in  space  transportation,  the  shuttle 
wUl  have  to  make  frequent  flights  with  very 
heavy  loads. 

Little  support  for  such  heavy  traffic  Into 
orbit  can  be  found  in  our  past  space  pro- 
gram. NASA's  annual  unmanned  satellite 
launches  numbered  about  18  In  1968  and 
1969,  down  to  about  14  In  1970  and  1971; 
the  total  since  the  program  began  In  1968 
Is  approximately  200  (excluding  booster  de- 
velopment flights) .  The  Mercury,  Apollo  and 
Oemlnl  manned  missions  account  for  an- 
other two  dozen  launches. 

Given  that  many  satellites  weigh  only  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  it  may  be  more  Impor- 
tant to  look  at  the  total  weight  placed  In 
orbit.  Except  for  Apollo,  no  satellite  ap- 
proached as  much  as  a  tenth  of  the  capacity 
of  the  shuttle,  and  the  annual  weight  of 
all  NASA  sateUites  for  1966-70  averaged  about 
16,000  pounds — less  than  a  fourth  of  the  sys- 
tem's capacity  for  one  flight.  At  the  agency's 
projected  rate  of  45  launches  a  year,  the 
shuttle  could  lift  Into  orbit  nearly  3  million 
pounds  annually. 

In  Its  guarded  and  very  general  prediction 
of  space  traffic,  NASA  has  stated  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  shuttle's  cargo  will  be  unmanned 
satellites.  The  agency  expects  to  save  money 
on  satellite  development  because  the  shut- 
tle's great  weight-lifting  ability  will  permit 
the  use  of  cheaper,  heavier  materials  and 
"off-the-sheir*  instrumentation.  Instead  of 
exotic  materials  and  expensive  miniaturized 
gear. 

Satellites  have  earned  a  permanent  place 
in  the  skies,  and  their  uses  are  expanding. 
But  many  of  the  suggested  applications — 
such  as  spotting  flsh,  forest  flres,  and  pollu- 
tion— are  so  far  only  Interesting  Ideas.  Nei- 
ther the  technology  nor  the  need  for  at- 
tempting these  things  from  orbit  has  been  es- 
tablished. 

Moreover,  the  shuttle  cannot  be  counted 
on  to  do  the  entire  Job  by  Itself :  To  retrieve 
or  place  a  satellite,  It  would  have  to  rocket  Its 
own  great  mass  Into  the  precise  orbit  desired, 
a  maneuver  requiring  a  tremendous  quan- 
tity of  propellant.  Thus  a  small  t\ig  (carried 
Into  orbit  by  the  shuttle)  has  been  proposed 
for  the  task  of  chasing  sateUltes.  Not  yet  de- 
signed or  developed,  the  tug  Is  considered  a 
possible  venture  for  European  participation 
In  the  project. 

In  any  event,  taken  at  face  value,  NASA's 
estimates  for  the  shuttle  Imply  an  Incredible 
amount  of  sateUlte  traffic.  If  Its  3-mUlion- 
pound  azmual  capacity  Is  to  be  80  per  cent 
satellites,  a  fully  loaded  shuttle  (necessary 
to  maintain  low  operating  costs)  would  haul 
2.4  mUllon  pounds  Into  orbit  every  year.  Even 
If  Its  load  averaged  only  50  per  cent  capacity 
(thereby  raising  hob  with  the  cost  per 
pound),  the  total  would  come  to  1.2  million 
pounds — over  80  times  the  average  weight 
put  Into  orbit  each  year  from  1966-71.  At  the 
going  satellite  price  of  $2,000-7,000  per 
pound,  the  cost  would  run  In  the  billions 
of  dollars. 

The  Shuttle's  over-capacity  for  NASA's  pur- 
poses (it  originally  desired  a  25,000-pound 
payload  limit)  reflects  the  high  price  the 
agency  paid  for  Air  Force  support.  Although 
no  details  have  been  released  on  the  type  of 
cargoes  planned,  NASA  has  indicated  that 
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about  30  per  cent  wll  consist  of  Defense  De- 
partment equipment.  Colonel  John  G.  Albert, 
Director  of  Space  Operations  for  the  Air 
Force,  has  said  that  his  service  is  planning  to 
ixse  the  Shuttle  for  all  of  Its  future  launch 
needs  and  that  no  new  space  boosters  are  be- 
ing developed  beyond  the  present  Titan  m. 
A  crucial  question  Is  whetiier  the  use  of 
military  payloiwls  In  space,  whatever  they 
may  be.  will  lower  or  raise  world  tensions, 
promote  or  hinder  arms  limitations.  If  the 
shuttle  could  serve  a  sxirvelllance  system 
operated  by  an  International  authority  for 
the  beneflt  of  all  ooim tries  (an  Idea  advocated 
by  many.  Including  Edward  Teller)  It  might 
become  a  world-wide  priority.  To  date,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  no  move  In  that  direc- 
tion. 

No  sooner  did  President  Nixon  endorse  the 
shuttle  in  early  January  than  the  battle 
lines  began  to  form.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfleld  denounced  the  project  as  a 
"misplacement  of  prlOTltles"  and  predicted 
a  major  election-year  flght  over  the  space 
budget.  Democratic  Presidential  hopefuls 
Edmund  Muskle,  George  McQovem  and  John 
Lindsay  have  Joined  the  opposition,  while 
Henry  Jackson  and  Hubert  Humphrey  are 
backing  NASA.  Senators  Walter  Mondale  (D.- 
Mlnn.)  and  William  Proxmlre  (D.-Wls.), 
leaders  In  the  flght  against  the  SST,  are  do- 
ing business  at  their  old  stand.  Mondale  has 
compared  the  shuttle's  sateUlte  repair  func- 
tion to  "building  a  fieet  of  gold-plated  CadU- 
lacs  to  go  out  and  fix  a  wheel  on  a  wheel- 
barrow." Press  reaction,  meanwhile,  has  been 
generally  favorable,  but  some  v/r Iters  are 
closely  examining  NASA's  cost  estimates 
Bill  Hlnes,  a  columnist  for  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  has  declared  fiatly  that  "the  goal 
of  $100  per  pound  cannot  be  met." 

The  question  of  whether  the  shuttle  Is  a 
legitimate  requirement  or  a  hobby-shop  proj- 
ect cannot  be  answered  In  Isolation.  The  de- 
Blg^n  now  proposed  Is  an  honest  solution  to 
the  meet  pressing  problems  of  space  flight, 
though  NASA  may  have  weakened  Its  case 
by  overstating  the  argument  of  economy.  It 
has  also  failed  to  acknowledge  that  the 
buttle  will  save  money  only  If  the  nation 
tindertakes  a  vastly  expanded  space  program. 
Therefore  the  program  Itself  must  first  be 
defined  and  then  examined  to  determine  how 
well  It  pertains,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
society's  goals  today. 

^wkeamen  for  science  and  technology  have 
always  contended  that  "progress"  must  be 
allowed  to  continue  unimpeded,  lest  our  spirit 
as  a  people  stagnate.  Yet  the  critical  U- 
Bue,  it  would  seem,  is  to  channel  the  drive 
for  progress  toward  solving  the  specific,  ur- 
gent problems  Impairing  the  quality  of  life  In 
the  country.  This  Is  the  Issue  that  shot 
down  the  SST — and  tJiat  not  only  the  shuttle 
but   the   entire   space   program   now   faces. 
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BiTiTALO  YooTH  Places  Thikd  In  VS. 

"BoY  OF  Year"  Event 
Washincton,  April   12. — A  Buffalo  youth 
today  placed  third  among  10  finalists  In  the 
26th  annual  "Boy  of  the  Year"  competition 
sjMnsored  by  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America. 

He  Is  Steven  J.  Clpolla  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Steven  J.  Clpolla  Sr.  of  55  Manchester 
PI.  A  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Unit  of 
the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Buffalo,  he  represented 
the  New  York  region  in  the  finals. 

Steven  and  the  other  regional  winners 
received  $500  awards  at  a  breakfast  meeting 
today. 

A  co-captaln  of  the  Seneca  Vocational  High 
School  football  team,  Steven  spent  10  weeks 
as  an  exchange  student  In  Ecuador  last 
summer  and  was  credited  with  organizing 
that  country's  first  boys'  club. 

Steven  was  accompanied  here  by  Nick  Mor- 
tellaro,  director  of  educational  and  cultural 
activities  for  the  Buffalo  Boys  Clubs. 

Winner  of  this  year's  competition  was 
Rodrlgo  Ouerra  Jr.,  16,  of  Pasadena,  Calif., 
who  receives  a  $4000  award. 


STEVEN  CIPOLLA  IS  FINALIST 


JUVENILE  CRIME 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  by  the  fact  that  a  Buffalo  youth, 
Steven  J.  Clpolla,  Jr.,  of  55  Manchester 
Place,  has  placed  third  among  10  finalists 
in  the  26th  aimual  "Boy  of  the  Year" 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America. 

Steven  represented  the  New  York  re- 
gion in  the  finals  and  made  a  credita- 
ble showing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  an  article  on  the  contest  from 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  April  12: 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Institute  for  Continuing  Studies 
of  Juvenile  Justice.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  I  strongly  urge  its  passage  as  a  nec- 
essary tool  in  reversing  the  upward  trend 
of  Juvenile  crime. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  Juvenile  of- 
fenders arrested  this  year  will  return  to 
our  criminal  Justice  system  within  the 
next  5  years.  We  must  provide  the  neces- 
sary tools  by  which  these  aberrant  youth 
will  not  travel  down  the  tragic  road  to  a 
life  of  crime.  Clearly,  we  must  reverse  the 
juvenile  crime  cycle  and  not  allow  that 
first  youthful  offense  to  become  a  take- 
off point  for  a  life  of  arrest  and  impri- 
sonment. This  legislation  provides  the 
means  to  accomplish  this  worthwhile  ob- 
jective. It  does  not  provide  just  another 
study  of  the  problem,  for  example,  but 
real  action  as  well.  It  is  obvious  that  our 
juvenile  justice  system  is  deficient  in  co- 
ordination suid  could  be  made  to  function 
more  eflBciently.  I  am  certain  that  few 
in  this  body  would  question  the  urgency 
of  legislative  action  that  will  review  and 
strengthen  our  policies  and  practices  In 
the  areas  of  juvenile  justice. 

This  bill  provides  a  two-pronged  action 
attack  (HI  Juvenile  crime.  First,  it  pro- 
vides a  centralized  source  for  pertinent 
information  on  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Second,  it  will  be  a  training  cen- 
ter for  those  who  will  deal  with  juveniles 
In  the  criminal  justice  system. 

*The  closest  parallel  we  have  to  this 
proposed  institute  is  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Academy.  No  one  will 
dispute  the  effectiveness  of  this  academy 
in  disseminating  information  and  exper- 
tise on  law  enforcement  techniques  to  our 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. It  has  been  well  received  on  all  levels 
of  government  as  an  important  tool  in 
the  overall  attack  on  crime. 
Now  we  wish  to  extend  a  similar  tool 
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to  the  problems  of  juvenile  crime.  With 
proper  training,  law  enforcement  officers, 
corrections  oflficers,  social  workers,  and 
court  personnel  who  come  into  contact 
with  juvenile  offenders  will  have  a  bet- 
ter opportxmity  to  turn  these  youths 
away  from  a  life  of  crime.  Also  by 
strengthening  our  local  and  State  ability 
to  deal  with  juvenile  crime  they  will  be- 
come a  more  potent  deterrent  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  deserves  the 
unanimous  support  of  this  body,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  all  my  colleagues  will  vote 
for  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  Hanoi's  regular  army,  with  the  most 
modem  tanks,  self-propelled  artillery  and 
missiles,  crunched  thru  the  demilitarized 
zone  separating  the  two  Vletnams,  it  threw 
away  the  fiction  of  a  guerrilla  war.  It  was  an 
Invasion,  patterned  on  World  War  n  blitz- 
krieg techniques. 

President  Nixon's  agonizing  decision  to 
bomb  the  northern  supply  bases  that  support 
the  invasion  was  entirely  Justified.  It  war 
not  "a  new  level  of  barbarism."  Sen.  Mc- 
Qovern's  charge,  however,  may  be  a  new  level 
of  poltical  hypocrisy. 


BOMBING  AND  MORALITY 


BONN-MOSCOW  TREATY 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
lead  editorial  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  regarding  our  retaliatory  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam  is  the  most  per- 
ceptive I  have  seen: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Apr.  18.  1972] 
Bombing  and  Moralitt 
President     Nixon's    renewed     air     strikes 
against    North    Vietnam    predictably    have 
brought   charges   from   the   antiwar   move- 
ment that  he  Is  acting  in  an  "immoral"  way. 
For   example,    Sen.    George    S.    McGovem, 
D-S.D.,  declared  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  guilty  of 
"a  moral  outrage"  and  has  descended  to  "a 
new  level  of  barbarism." 

Since  Sen.  McOovern  Is  now  the  left's 
leading  contender  for  his  party's  presidential 
nomination,  his  views  on  Vietnam  deserve 
attention.  We  long  have  been  disturbed  by 
their  one-sldedness. 

Sen.  McGovern  and  others  in  "the  move- 
ment" behave  as  if  anything  the  North  Viet- 
namese do  anywhere  in  Indochina  is  moral, 
patriotic  and  Justified,  but  anything  done 
to  resist  them  is  immoral,  dictatorial  and 
unjust. 

The  Vietnam  War  has  roots  going  back  a 
generation,  and  this  isn't  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss which  side  was  "right"  or  "wrong"  at 
the  start — if  it  makes  any  difference  at  this 
stage. 

What  is  clear  is  that  there  Is  a  country 
called  South  Vietnam,  whose  sovereignty  Is 
recognized  by  most  major  non-Communist 
nations,  and  that  its  people  have  the  right 
to  be  left  alone.  Whether  they  wish  to  be 
governed  by  President  Thleu  we're  not  able 
to  say,  but  they  obviously  don't  want  to  live 
under  communism  imposed  by  Hanoi. 

If  the  Viet  Cong  had  anything  remotely 
approaching  majority  support  in  the  South, 
It  wouldn't  need  the  services  of  almost  the 
whole  North  Vietnamese  army  to  defect  the 
Thleu  regime. 

For  years  North  Vietnamese  regiments  have 
marauded  where  they  don't  belong — in  the 
innocent-bystander  nations  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos  and  in  regions  of  South  Vietnam 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  North. 

They  have  shelled  cities,  mined  buses  filled 
with  peasants,  massacred  villages,  mortared 
market  places,  murdered  school  teachers  In 
front  of  their  pupils  and  committed  many 
©tJier  crimes  too  sickening  to  retell. 

In  all  this.  Sen.  McGovern  and  his  back- 
ers In  the  "peace"  movement,  some  of  them 
wavers  of  Viet  Cong  fiags,  faU  to  see  im- 
morality. 

But  when  anything  happens  to  disturb  the 
sacred  soli  of  North  Vietnam,  It  Is  "a  moral 
outrage." 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOXnSIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  are 
wondering  who  is  responsible  for  the 
President's  agenda.  His  visit  to  Moscow 
is  so  important  to  the  Soviets  that  even 
the  bombing  of  Russian  ships  in  the  Hai- 
phong harbor  does  not  seem  to  affect  his 
plans  for  his  Moscow  visit  in  May.  Many 
are  suspicious  that  the  Moscow  trip  must 
therefore  be  vitally  important  to  the 
Russians. 

It  just  so  happens  that  the  West  Ger- 
man Government,  presently  controlled 
by  the  arch-socialist  Willy  Brandt  by  a 
very  narrow  coalition  margin,  will  be  vot- 
ing on  the  so-called  Bonn-Moscow 
treaties  during  the  month  of  May.  Rati- 
fication of  the  Moscow  treaty  by  the 
Bonn  government  could  well  have  serious 
consequences  on  the  West  Germans  to 
the  extent  of  involving  the  Bhreznev  doc- 
trine and  irrevocably  starting  them  on 
the  road  to  reunification  of  all  of  Ger- 
many imder  communism.  The  Bonn- 
Moscow  treaty  is  so  important  to  the 
Brandt-Moscow  coalition  that  the  Rus- 
sians first  tried  the  public  appeal  per- 
suasion by  offering  unprecedented  Easter 
visitation  rights  for  West  Germans  to 
visit  their  East  German  relatives.  Com- 
munist spokesmen  have  even  offered  fa- 
vorable trade  agreements  to  induce  popu- 
lar support  of  the  treaty.  Having  failed, 
the  latest  Soviet  reaction  has  been  to 
threaten  the  West  German  Government 
should  it  fail  to  ratify  the  Bonn-Moscow 
treaty. 

Consideration  of  the  Bonn-Moscow 
treaties  commences  on  May  3  and  4,  with 
a  vote  in  the  Lower  House  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  favorable.  Thereafter  the 
treaty  will  be  considered  on  May  19  by 
the  Upp>er  House,  which  is  considered  to 
have  a  one- vote  majority  against  the 
treaty.  Should  the  treaty  be  defeated  in 
the  Upper  House,  a  conference  commit- 
tee between  the  two  Houses  is  expected 
to  convene  in  early  June  and  the  Lower 
House  can  override  the  Upper  House  ac- 
tion by  an  absolute  majority.  An  Unpre- 
dictable event  which  could  well  affect  the 
close  .vote  on  the  treaty  is  the  elections 
in  Baden-Wiirttemberg  scheduled  for 
April; 23  which  could  change  the  vote  in 
the  Upper  House. 

In  the  meantime,  not  only  has  Presi- 
dent Nixon  reaffirmed  his  plans  to  sup- 
ply the  Communists  with  accommoda- 
tion propaganda  by  his  determination 
to  be  in  Moscow  near  the  time  of  the 
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treaty  vote,  but  he  recently  announced 
as  his  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to  West 
Germany,  Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  who  is 
expected  to  be  in  Bonn  to  reassure  the 
Germans  during  President  Nixon's  talks 
at  the  Kremlin. 

In  the  meantime,  the  average  West 
German  citizen  who  has  lived  27  years 
under  occupation  of  foreign  troops  Is 
rightfully  concerned  that  his  freedom 
and  that  of  his  children  may  be  sold 
out  to  appease  the  Soviets  and  make  way 
for  future  U.S.  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Germany 
where  I  spoke  at  a  national  rally  at- 
tended by  delegates  to  the  Deutsche 
Volksunion.  These  Germans  reminded 
me  of  my  own  people  inasmuch  as  they 
felt  that  neither  the  Brandt  Social 
Democrats  nor  the  minority  Christian 
Democrats  represented  their  best  in- 
terests nor  those  of  the  German  people. 
The  average  German  on  the  street  is 
well  aware  that  at  the  time  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese  were  expelled  from  the 
United  Nations  to  make  way  for  the  Red 
Chinese,  President  Nixon's  personal  ad- 
visor Henry  Kissinger,  was  in  Peking. 
They  reaffirmed  their  desired  goal  of  a 
reunified  Germany,  but  not  at  the  cost 
of  communizing  all  Germans,  they  felt 
that  the  proposed  visit  by  President  Nix- 
on to  Moscow  at  the  time  of  the  all  im- 
portant Bonn-Moscow  treaty  vote  was 
far  too  reminiscent  of  the  U.N.-Peking 
deal  merely  to  be  a  coincidence. 

I  include  my  speech  to  the  Volksunion 
and  related  news  clippings : 

Speech  bt  Hon.  John  R.  Rarick 

Dr.  Prey,  members  and  friends  of  the 
Deutsche  Volksunion,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  indeed  privileged  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  in  Germany  and  to  address  you. 
Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  came  to  Germany 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Army.  I 
was  taken  prisoner  of  war  and  worked  In  an 
arbelt  commando  in  nearby  Wurburg.  In  fact, 
April  1st  marks  the  27th  anniversary  of  my 
escape  while  enroute  to  Nuremberg. 

The  last  time  I  came  to  Germany  to  fight 
Nazis — this  time  I've  come  to  fight  Com- 
munists. 

Some  may  wonder  why  as  an  American  of 
German  descent  who  fought  the  German 
Government  and  had  been  a  prisoner  In  Ger- 
many m  World  War  II,  I  would  be  interested 
in  returning  to  speak  to  the  German  people, 
I  do  so  because  I  am  a  free  man  and  the 
mission  that  my  country  undertook  follow- 
ing World  War  II  has  not  been  fulfilled:  that 
Is,  a  free  unified  Germany  xmder  a  repre- 
sentative government  of  all  the  German 
people.  This  is  especially  tragic  when  we  con- 
sider that  today  there  are  Germans  27  years 
of  tkge  who  were  not  even  bom  until  after 
the  war  between  your  country  and  mine, 
yet  there  has  been  no  formal  negotiated 
peace  settlement,  to  end  the  war.  We  must 
place  the  blame  for  this  failure  to  achieve 
a  formal  peace  settlement  on  the  Soviet 
hierarchy  who  still  regards  the  war  as  con- 
tinuing and  will  continue  doing  so  until  they 
occupy  and  suppress  freedom  In  all  of  Ger- 
many. I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  do  all  In  my 
power  to  remove  the  seeds  of  discontent 
between  our  two  countries. 

As  one  of  the  many  American  minorities 
assimilated  into  the  American  majority,  I 
am  aware  of  the  many  great  contributions 
the  German  people  have  made  through  the 
centuries  and  their  Influence  on  western  cul- 
ture, which  Is  also  the  cultvu*  of  the  major- 
ity of  Americans — In  science,  music,  math, 
medicine,  aviation,  and  our  space  program. 
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«rWch  saw  our  Americans  of  German  des- 
Int  put  a  man  on  the  moon  far  in  advance 
of  the  Soviets  of  German  descent. 

I  say  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity  that  o\ir 
mutui  interests  and  aspirations  far  ex- 
ceed our  differences. 

Like  many  of  my  fellow  countrymen.  I  am 
aware  that  the  image  of  America  that  your 
neoDle  receive  accentuates  the  negative  be- 
muse we  of  the  assimilated  majority  are 
^esently  dispossessed  of  the  positions  of 
Kol  in  our  own  country.  We  Ameri<»ns 
are  burdened  under  many  of  the  same  im- 
nedlments  that  you  experience  here  in  Oet- 
manv— suppression  of  unbiased  facts,  the 
dissemination  of  half  truths,  a  national 
weakening  process  which  favors  an  ever- 
erowlng  menace  of  international  commu- 
nism. We  Americans,  like  the  majority  of 
you  German  people,  want  peace— not  peac« 
Soviet  style,  that  political  vacuum  which 
can  be  realized  only  when  all  antl-Commu- 
nlst  opposition  Is  suppressed— or  to  put  It 
in  another  way,  when  aU   freedom  Is  de- 

The  peace  we  seek  Is  the  peace  of  mind  In 
being  left  alone.  The  truths  we  seek  are 
proven  facts  ol>talned  In  adversary  proceed- 
ings and  news  that  informs  rather  than 
oplnonated  theories  used  to  condition  and 
mold  public  opinion. 

In  our  country,  as  In  yours,  disgruntled 
minorities  and  manlpvUate  classes  continue 
to  dUrupt  o\ir  peace  as  they  react  to  ex- 
ploitation from  the  phoney  promises  of  the 
communists  to  achieve  class  equality  and 
sharing  of  the  wealth.  Those  of  the  sUent 
peaceful  majority  tolerate  this  hoping  that 
by  refusing  to  dignify  them  with  resistance 
or  confrontation,  the  challenges  to  freedom 
will  extinguish  quicker  and  without  leaving 
residual  scars. 

"nfortunately,  programmed  assaults  on 
freedom  have  developed  iJ.to  a  nightmare  as 
the  peaceful  citizenry  despair  from  the  psy- 
chopolitlcal  wax  of  nerves.  The  informed 
American  can  stlU  separate  manipulated 
communist  exploitation  of  the  masses  from 
true  oppression,  deprivation  and  Injustice. 
It  Is  truly  imfortunate  that  the  totali- 
tarian leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  misinterpret 
our  individual  liberties,  our  free  speech,  and 
our  tolerance  of  dissent  as  signs  of  weakness 
rather  than  freedom.  If  the  Kremlin  mis- 
judges our  resolute  determination  as  free 
people,  it  wUl  repeat  the  same  mistake  made 
by  other  dictators  In  the  not  so  long  past. 

Today,  around  the  world  In  almost  every 
free  country,  class,  youth,  sex  and  racial  tur- 
moil are  promoted  for  conununlst  exploita- 
tion under  the  guise  of  achieving  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  freedom.  Violence  and  tvirmoll  are 
experienced  in  all  countries  except  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  colonies  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  colonies, 
demonstrations  are  only  tolerated  in  support 
of  the  communist  system. 

Those  of  you  in  Germany,  especially  those 
who  have  been  to  the  Berlin  wall  or  beyond, 
to  the  East,  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  lies 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  revolutionists  who  can 
only  find  repression  In  the  free  world.  For 
the  difference  between  West  Germany  and 
East  Germany  Is  proof  enough  of  the  condi- 
tions exUtlng  In  a  country  where  the  citi- 
zens of  all  classes  are  exploited  and  where 
repression  of  freedoms  exist. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  bom  free  or 
who  have  tasted  that  individual  liberty  which 
gives  us  some  free  voice  in  our  present  and 
future  want  no  part  of  the  Soviet  plan.  Yet, 
the  Soviet  masters  continue  to  explain  their 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  only  after  the  world  community  Is 
under  complete  communist  domination,  abol- 
ishing Individual  liberty,  dissent,  or  opposi- 
tion, can  communism  achieve  its  proposed 
alms— the  Utopian  classless  state,  the  ant 
hill. 
The    majority    of    Americans    who    once 
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thought  that  co-existence  agreements  with 
the  Communists  would  result  in  peace  are 
now  realizing  that  to  the  Communists  co- 
existence was  but  another  battle  in  the  long 
war  for  world  conquest.  Co-existence  was  but 
one  step  forward  to  consolidate  its  holdings 
from  which  to  prepare  for  future  aggres- 
sion— all  in  the  name  of  peace. 

The  American  people,  despite  what  you 
hear  and  have  been  led  to  believe,  have  never 
retreated  from  the  front  lines  marking  the 
co-existence  barriers.  South  Vietnam,  Korea, 
Nationalist  China,  and  here  in  Germany, 
America's  young  men  continue  to  serve  on 
the  frontiers  that  separate  the  free  from  the 
Communist  police  state.  Nor  has  there  been 
any  retreat  by  the  Soviets,  who  supply  the 
weapons  of  war  to  North  Vietnam  and  In- 
vade and  subjugate  Czechoslovakia  and  Po- 
land, and  who  have  armed  Castro's  Cuba. 

Informed  Americans  are  very  aware  that 
you  m  Germany  live  and  work  in  the  shadow 
of  the  co-existence  front  line  in  the  long 
stmggle  to  contain  bolshevlsm  from  overrun- 
ning the  hearUand  of  Europe— the  well^ring 
of  national  origin  of  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican people.  Your  destiny  Is  also  oiirs— our 
freedoms  as  Americans  are  as  dependent  upon 
yours  as  yours  are  upon  ours.  For  as  Ger- 
many goes,  so  goes  Europe,  and  eventually 

the  world. 

The  American  people  who  also  suffered 
great  losses  and  hardship  In  World  War  II 
want  to  be  friends  of  the  German  people— 
for  anyone  to  even  suggest  that  Americans 
want  Germany  to  go  Communist  is  pre- 
pHjsterous. 

I  speak  to  you  today  simply  as  one  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  not  in  any  official  capacity 
of  my  Government,  nor  my  political  party, 
nor  any  organized  group.  I  say  this  because 
this  Is  your  country  and  the  decisions  are 
yours  and  not  ours.  I  have  no  more  right 
telling  the  German  people  how  to  run  their 
country  than  you  do  mine.  And  to  those  who 
are  anti-American,  I  would  say  the  quickest 
way  to  send  the  American  troops  in  Germany 
home  is  for  ratification  of  the  Bonn-Moscow 
Treaty.  Something  which  would  please  some 
Americans  as  well  as  Moscow. 

I  feel  it  is  fair  and  honest  to  tell  you  that 
our  American  President  has  likewise  made 
no  official  statement  nor  adopted  any  policy 
toward  Germany  in  this  regard  because  he 
wants  the  political  decisions  to  be  yours.  But 
Just  as  he  has  not  publicly  disapproved  the 
Bonn-Moscow  Treaties ,  neither  has  he  sup- 
ported them.  Don't  confuse  American  poll- 
tics  with  American  foreign  policy. 

In  the  meantime,  your  people  can  expect 
to  be  bombarded  by  every  conceivable  pro- 
paganda method  of  persuasion,  and  diplo- 
matic pressures  to  mislead  your  govern- 
mental representatives  to  play  a  German  role 
of  Neville  Chamberlain  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  peace  in  our  time. 

Is  the  shakey  promise  of  reunification  of 
Germany  such  a  bargain  that  It  mtist  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  Sovletlzlng  all  Ger- 
mans? We  the  people  of  the  world  truly 
stand  at  the  threshold  of  -  new  era,  which 
way  our  leaders  take  us  or  we  allow  them  to 
commit  us  remains  for  time  alone  to 
determine. 

The  Soviet  Union  in  its  Imperialistic  pol- 
icies continues  to  overextend  its  political  and 
economic  controls.  No  country  can  occupy 
or  sustain  the  world  without  creating  dis- 
satisfaction and  losing  control  at  home.  As 
the  Soviets  extend,  they  weaken  their  home 
bases  as  their  people  continue  to  be  exposed 
to  new  ideas  and  provocations.  Every  totali- 
tarian form  of  government  contains  in  Its 
systems  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  The 
weaknesses  of  the  Russian  system  are  its 
undellverable  promises  to  Its  people  and  Its 
violations  of  human  rights  to  Its  own  people. 
In  the  ultimate,  the  decision  to  hold  firm 
this  bastion  of  freedom  on  the  co-existence 
frontier  rests  with  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
you  and  other  free  German  people  like  you. 
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Although  we  of  the  free  world  have  no 
Brezhnev-type  doctrine  providing  that  any 
country  which  Is  free  m\i8t  remain  free, 
Americans  believe  It  Is  In  the  Interests  of 
free  people  to  maintain  rather  than  weaken 
psychological,  political,  legal,  moral,  eco- 
nomic, and  mUltary  defenses  against  the 
Communists.  Speaking  blunUy,  the  decisions 
of  the  West  German  people  could  strengthen 
or  weaken  the  free  world.  In  the  treaties  In 
question,  the  existing  Soviet  domination  over 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  confirms  the 
Communist  system. 

Although  German  Ostpolltlk  Is  said  to  be 
motivated  by  and  directed  towards  decreasing 
tensions   in   Europe,   reconciling   differences 
with  eastern  neighbors  and  the  hope  for  last- 
ing peace  and  security  in  Europe,  It  has  thus 
far    but    reinforced    the    status    quo    and 
strengthened  the  Soviet  foothold  in  Europe. 
Treaties  concluded  with  the  Soviet  Union 
have  failed  to  bear  fruit  in  the  past— in  fact 
the  Soviets  comply  only  with  treaties  which 
further     her     purposes— yet,     ovir     leaders 
naively  talk  of  hope  for  future  success.  Any 
successful     implementation     of     pro-Soviet 
treaties  cannot  be  predicted.  However,  Judg- 
ing the  futvu-e  from  the  past,  we  must  con- 
stantly be  aware  of  the  consequences  and 
must  consider  whether  words  on  paper  wlU 
change  the  present  situation  in  Europe  for 
the  better,  or  whether  they  will  only  re- 
affirm European  divisions  and  further  com- 
pUcate  any  sort  of  beneficial  solution   for 
the  people.  Germany  must  not  be  forced  to 
play  the  role  of  the  European  balancer,  Jior 
become  the  object  of  confrontation  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  Ostpolltlk  initiatives 
are  symboUc  of  Germany's  and  the  worlds 
desire  for  peace,  yet  symbolic  gestures  can 
be  manipulated  and  exploited.  Because  of 
Germany's  strategic  location  and  important 
role,  the  decisions  of  your  government  wiU 
have  great  Impact  on  the  peace  In  Europe 
and  the  world.  Consider  the  effect  on  Greece, 
Spain.  Turkey,  Portugal— to  say  the  least. 

Fluthermore,  the  free  world  must  be  re- 
awakened to  the  ever  continuing  Commu- 
nist threat.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  Commu- 
nist manner  in  attaining  its  imperialist 
goal  of  world  domination  has  changed  with- 
in the  past  years.  We  have  seen  a  move 
towards  diplomatic  measvires  projected  wi«i 
so-called  peaceful  goals  in  mind,  yet  the 
ultimate,  ever  present  Communist  goals  and 
motivations  can  clearly  be  seen  behind  the 

facade.  . 

A  new  cover  on  a  book  does  not  change 
its  contents;  It  Just  changes  the  initial  Im- 
pression untu  the  page  is  turned.  A  Com- 
munist willingness  to  negotiate  on  problems 
which  have  plagued  the  free  worid  for  so 
long  must  be  viewed  with  the  same  caution 
as  before.  We  must  not  be  taken  In  by  pleas- 
ing words  and  slogans.  The  road  to  slavery 
remains  the  same  even  if  the  road  is  renamed. 
The  nations  of  the  free  world  offer  the  only 
hope  of  eventual  freedom  to  the  peoples  in 
Communist  occupied  countries.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  continue  this  hope. 

World  War  H  was  fought  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate a  tyrannical  force  which  subjugated  the 
heartland  of  Europe.  The  post  war  years  were 
spent  reconstructing  a  shattered  Europe  and 
we  can  all  be  proud  of  the  finished  product- 
achieved  by  your  efforts  and  Americas  aid. 
The  differences  between  West  Germany  and 
East  Germany  should  be  obvious  to  all. 

It  is  our  common  duty  as  citizens  of  the 
free  world,  Americans  and  Germans  alike,  to 
continue  as  a  people  united  against  Comnau- 
nlst  tyranny  and  aggression.  Our  united  de- 
termination must  be  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate our  cultural  birthrights  and  our  na- 
tional Institutions  against  the  Sovlet-Rus- 
sian  imperialism.  _,„_ 

I  compliment  Dr.  Prey  and  you  members 
and  friends  of  the  Deutsche  Volksunion  for 
your  efforts  and  leadership  In  the  much 
needed  reconciliation  between  our  countries 

and  our  peoples. 

Your  struggle  Is  our  struggle. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18,  19721 
NnoN  Adds  Waksaw  to  Pobmon  Tup 
(By  Carroll  Kllpatrlck) 
Both  the  White  House  and  the  Kremlin  In- 
dicated yesterday  that  preparations  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  summit  meeting  In  Moscow  are 
proceeding  on  schedule  despite  the  height- 
ened conflict  between  the  two  powers  over 
Vietnam. 

While  some  observers  were  speculating  that 
the  Soviet  meeting  would  fall  victim  to  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  Polish  Am- 
bassador Wltold  TrampczyiMkl  called  on  the 
President  to  deliver   an  Invitation  to   visit 

Press  secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said  Viet- 
nam was  not  discussed  during  the  Poltoh 
ambassador's  meeting.  The  President  will 
visit  Poland  May  31  and  June  1  after  visiting 
three  Soviet  cities  and  Teheran,  Iran,  the 
White  House  said. 

Official  sources  made  It  unmlstiOcably  clear, 
however,  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  deadly  serious  In 
his  determination  to  prevent  a  Conununlst 
victory  m  Vietnam. 

He  Is  convinced  that  the  American  people 
support  him  In  the  actions  he  has  taken  and 
that  they  would  not  support  him  If  he  stood 
by  while  the  Communists  overran  South 
Vietnam,  the  sources  said. 

Zlegler  emphasized  repeatedly  In  answer  to 
questions  that  the  President  will  take  "what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  thwart  this  In- 
vasion" by  North  Vietnam  of  the  South. 

He  even  Indicated  that  a  congressional  res- 
olution calling  on  the  President  to  halt  the 
bombing  would  be  Ignored  at  the  White 
House.  Zlegler  said  critics  are  "aiming  at  the 
wrong  target"  when  they  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent; they  should  aim  at  Hanoi,  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  escalation  of  the  fighting, 
Zlegler  said. 

A  few  hours  before  the  Polish  ambassador 
called  on  Mr.  Nixon,  a  White  House  advance 
team  headed  by  the  President's  military  aide. 
Brig.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcraft,  took  off  for  a 
planning  trip  to  the  cities  the  President  Is 
scheduled  to  visit.  It  Is  expected  to  land  In 
the  Soviet  Union  Wednesday. 

In  Moscow,  at  about  the  time  the  Soviets 
were  formally  protesting  the  Haiphong  at- 
tack, which  they  said  hit  Soviet  ships.  It  was 
reported  unofficially  that  the  President  will 
also  stop  in  Leningrad  and  Kiev. 

Prom  Kiev,  he  plans  to  fly  to  Teheran  and 
then  to  Warsaw.  As  Vice  President  In  1959, 
After  visiting  four  Soviet  cities,  Mr.  Nixon 
flew  to  Warsaw  for  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  emotional  welcomes  he  has  ever  re- 
ceived. 

Further  indications  that  both  Moscow  and 
Washington  are  trying  to  conduct  business 
despite  the  new  crisis  were  the  start  here 
yesterday  of  Soviet-American  negotiations  on 
a  lend-lease  settlement  and  In  Moscow  over 
maritime  Issues. 

Also  proceeding  on  schedule  was  the  visit- 
ing Chinese  table  tennis  team,  which  the 
White  House  announced  will  call  on  the  Pres- 
ident at  noon  today. 

United  Press  International  quoted  "diplo- 
matic sources"  In  Moscow  as  saying  that  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  will  stay  In  the 
Kremlin  Palace,  a  guest  house  within  the  red 
brick  walls  of  the  ancient  fortress,  during 
their  four  days  In  the  Soviet  capital. 

The  President  Is  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Moscow  May  22.  The  White  House  said  last 
week  that  he  would  spend  a  day  or  two  In 
Salzburg,  Austria,  resting  after  the  trans- 
atlantic trip  before  flying  to  Moscow. 

The  White  House  yesterday  confirmed  re- 
ports that  the  President  intends  to  nominate 
Martin  J.  Hillenbrand  to  be  ambassador  to 
West  Germany.  Hillenbrand  has  been  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  European  Af- 
fairs since  February,  1969. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16,  1972] 

Nixon  Choosxs  Hiixenbband  As  Envoy  to 

Bonn 

(By  Dusko  Doder) 

President  Nlxon  has  chosen  Martin  J. 
Hillenbrand,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
European  affairs,  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  West 
Germany,  it  was  learned  here  yesterday. 

The  West  German  government  has  re- 
portedly already  approved  the  choice. 

Hillenbrand  would  succeed  Kenneth  Rush, 
61,  who  left  Bonn  In  February  to  become 
deputy  secretary  of  defense. 

The  selection  of  a  top  career  State  Depart- 
ment official  with  long  experience  in  East- 
West  affairs  to  the  sensitive  Bonn  post 
appears  to  be  administration  recognition 
that  the  search  for  a  settlement  with  the 
Communist  half  of  Europe  will  continue  to 
be  at  the  center  of  German  affairs  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Since  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  Job 
In  February  1969,  Hillenbrand  has  been  In- 
timately Involved  with  the  Intricacies  of 
Soviet- American  relations.  He  backstopped 
the  negotiation  by  Rush  of  the  four-power 
agreement  on  Berlin  last  fall. 

Earlier,  Hillenbrand  served  as  ambassador 
to  Hungary  In  1967-69  and  as  deputy  chief 
of  mission  In  Bonn  from  1963  to  1967. 

Hillenbrand's  nomination  comes  as  Chan- 
cellor Willy  Brandt's  policy  of  reconciliation 
with  Eastern  Europe  is  being  severely  chal- 
lenged In  West  Germany's  Bundestag. 

A  parliamentary  defeat  of  Brandt's  non- 
aggression  treaties  with  Moscow  and  Warsaw 
could  profoundly  affect  Europe's  future  and 
cause  domestic  political  upheaval  In  West 
Germany. 

Approval  of  the  treaties,  however,  would 
place  Hillenbrand  In  the  midst  of  complex 
negotiations  on  such  subjects  as  mutual 
balanced  reduction  of  forces  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  alliances  and  prepara- 
tions for  a  conference  In  European  security. 

Hillenbrand,  who  Is  currently  with  Mr. 
Nlxon  In  Canada,  had  been  expected  as 
senior  official  In  European  affairs  to  travel 
with  the  President  to  Moscow  in  May.  But 
is  now  a  distinct  possibility  that  Hillenbrand 
would  go  directly  to  Bonn  to  be  on  band  to 
reassure  the  Germans  during  Mr.  Nixon's 
talks  at  the  Kremlin. 

Hillenbrand,  whr>  has  been  coordinating  Mr. 
Nixon's  trip  to  Moscow,  went  to  Brussels 
last  month  to  brief  the  NATO  allies  on  ques- 
tions the  President  Intends  to  raise  In 
Moscow. 

Hillenbrand's  nomination  Is  expected  to 
win  quick  Senate  approval.  He  Is  a  familiar 
and  respected  figure  in  Congress,  where  he 
has  frequently  appeared  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  administration.  He  Is  also  highly  re- 
garded by  Western  diplomats,  many  of 
whom  consider  him  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent American  diplomats. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18, 1972] 

Soviet  OmciAL  Waxns  Bonn  Against 
FAn,uKE  to  RA-riFY  Pact 

Moscow. — Mikhail  Suslov,  a  leading  Soviet 
Communist  Party  official  said  yesterday  that 
If  west  Germany  failed  to  ratify  Its  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  It  would  lose  Its  sig- 
nificance as  a  serious  economic  partner  for 
his  country. 

Suslov,  the  69-year-old  top  Ideologist  of  the 
party,  was  addressing  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Supreme  Soviet  (parliamentary)  for- 
eign affairs  commissions. 

It  must  be  said  with  absolute  certainty,  be 
stated,  that  failures  to  rarlfy  the  treaty 
would  have  "extremely  negative  consequen- 
ces, above  all  for  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  Itself  and  Its  people." 

Suslov's  speech,  reported  by  the  Soviet 
Taas  news  agency,  wound  up  the  oommls- 
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slons'  discussion  of  the  treaty,  which  ended 
with  a  recommendation  that  It  be  ratified. 
It  now  passed  to  the  presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  for  final  approval. 

[From   the   Wall    Street   Journal,   Mar    15 
1972] 

JiTTKRT  Germany:  Legislators  Endanger 
Brandt  Policy  of  Easing  East-Bloc  Rela- 
TiONS — It  Pacts  With  Poland,  Soviet  Col- 
lapse, SirupFUNC  IN  Bonn  and  Moscow 
CoTTLD  Resttlt;  a  Foe  Who  "Looks  Too 
Nice" 

(By  Bowen  Northrup) 
Bonn. — Is  Ralner  Barzel  nervous? 
"No,  no."  Then  a  loud  laugh  and  a  non- 
chalant wave  of  the  dgar  emanate  from  the 
opposition  leader  and  would-be  federal  chan- 
cellor of  West  Germany,  along  with  a  gibe: 
"It  Is  the  government  that  Is  nervous." 

Actually,  everybody  In  this  capital  city  is 
on  edge.  "Ostpolltlk,"  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  policy  of  seeking  reconciliation  with 
the  Soviet-dominated  Eastern  bloc,  is  in 
peril.  Specifically,  there  Is  gn^owlng  danger 
that  the  Bundestag,  or  lower  house,  of  the 
West  German  parliament  will  decline  to  rati- 
fy the  treaties  negotiated  by  Mr.  Brandt  last 
year  with  the  Soviet  and  Polish  governments. 
That  automatically  puts  Mr.  Brandt's  coali- 
tion government  In  peril.  Much  more  than 
that  Is  at  stake,  however.  The  Russians  have 
Indicated  that  they  won't  sign  the  final 
protocol  for  the  Berlin  treaty  also  negotiated 
last  year  unless  Bonn  approves  the  Moscow 
and  Warsaw  treaties. 

By  the  same  token,  the  U.S.  and  other 
Western  nations  have  Indicated  that  if  Mos- 
cow doesn't  sign  the  Berlin  protocol,  then 
they  won't  be  eager  to  sit  down  for  the 
broad-scale  European  security  conference 
that  the  Russians  have  been  seeking. 

effect   on    soviet    LEADERSHIP? 

Diplomats  anxiously  wonder  what  effect  s 
Bonn  rejection  of  the  treaties  would  have 
on  President  Nixon's  scheduled  trip  to  Mos- 
cow In  May — and  on  Bonn's  relations  with 
Its  other  allies.  Soviet  leaders  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev and  Alexel  Kosygln  Invested  a  good  deal 
of  personal  prestige  in  the  negotiations  with 
Bonn — In  the  expectation  that  the  German 
parliament  would  approve  the  pacts  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Brandt.  Some  observers  speculate 
that  rejection  of  the  treaties  might  even 
precipitate  an  upheaval  In  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership, with  "hard-liners"  emerging  In  con- 
trol. 

The  debate  In  West  German  politics,  in 
other  words,  has  assumed  alarming  slgnl- 
cance  for  the  entire  fabric  of  East-West 
relations.  That,  In  turn,  has  focused  grow- 
ing attention  on  the  person  and  policies  of 
Mr.  Barzel,  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Brandt's  treaties. 

Mr.  Barzel  Is  a  stocky  and  smooth-faced 
man  of  47  with  a  deep  tan,  an  sissured  man- 
ner and  a  natty  wtu-drobe.  As  leader  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union,  he  has  taken 
firm  control  of  an  opposition  bloc  that  also 
Includes  the  Christian  Socialist  Union. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Barzel  vehemently  disclaims 
the  role  of  wrecker  In  the  crisis  besetting  Mr. 
Brandt's  Ostpolltlk.  "Brandt  knew  our  posi- 
tion before  he  signed  the  treaties,"  Mr.  Barzel 
says.  "If  they  fall,  he  alone  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility." On  the  danger  erf  upsetting  the 
Soviet  leadership,  the  opposition  leader  again 
zeroes  In  on  Mr.  Brandt:  "I  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  chancellor  has  Involved  the  prestige 
of  the  Sovle  leaders  In  his  policy,  although 
he  knew  he  might  not  have  a  majority  for 
that  policy." 

A  WAVE   that   COLLAPSED 

Until  recently  Mr.  Barzel  "s  views  might  not 
have  been  considered  crucial  In  the  East-West 
debate.  Although  he  has  been  long  considered 
a  "comer"  In  th«  CDU,  he  became  chairman 


of  the  party  and  "shadow  chancrtlor"  only 

"a  few"  months  ago.  no  one  could  have  fwe- 
se«n  that  Willy  Brandt  would  be  In  trouble 
TOhe  chancellor  was  riding  high  on  a  wave  of 
domestic  and  International  popularity  capped 
S  toe  award  last  year  of  the  Nobel  peace 
nrize  He  looked  Invulnerable. 
•^  iSt  now  the  parliamentary  arithmetic  Is 
menacing.  The  opposition  has  a  21-20  ma- 
lorltv  in  the  Bundesrat,  or  upper  house.  By 
exactly  that  margin,  the  Bundesrat  declined 
to  ratify  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  treaties  In 
T-'first  reading,"  or  Initial  consideration,  of 
the  treaty  legislation  Feb.  9.  Final  considera- 
tion Isn't  expected  for  several  months. 


THE  CHITICAL  LOWEK   HOTTSE 

That  margin  Is  likely  to  continue,  mean- 
ine  that  Mr.  Brandt's  coalition  of  his  own 
Social  Democrats  and  the  Free  Democrats 
must  maintain  an  absolute  majority  In  the 
lower  house  to  overrule  the  Bundesrat  and 
carry  the  treaties. 

An  absolute  majority  is  249  votes.  Mr. 
Brandt's  government  began  30  months  ago 
with  a  majority  of  eight,  but  this  has  de- 
clined steadily.  Two  deputies  In  Mr.  Brandt^ 
coalition  defected  earlier  this  month  and 
lolned  the  opposition,  reducing  his  tally  In 
the  Bundestag  to  only  250.  Various  right- 
wing  publications  constantly  warn  of  Im- 
oendlng  new  defections. 

Mr  Brandt  claims,  with  heat  and  some 
Justice,  that  his  treaties  would  "open  a  new 
chapter  in  the  postwar  history  of  Germany. 
They  would  recognize  the  Oder-Nelsse  line 
in  Poland  and  the  frontiers  of  Oonamunlst 
East  Germany  as  permanent  borders.  These 
nieces  of  territory  have  been  in  dispute  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  The  treaties  also 
would  include  pledges  of  nonaggresslon. 

Opposition  leader  Barzel  Is  at  pains  to 
point  out  that  he.  too.  supports  the  notion 
of  rapproachment  with  the  East.  But  he  con- 
tends that  Mr.  Brandt  hastily  negotiated 
treaties  giving  the  Russians  and  the  Poles 
almost  all  they  wanted  while  extracting  very 
little  for  West  Germany.  In  a  recent  parlia- 
mentary debate,  he  called  the  proposed  trea- 
ties "Incomplete,  unbalanced  and  am- 
biguous." ^     , 

Mr.  Barzel  wants  the  Soviet  treaty  to  In- 
clude mention  of  the  possible  future  reimi- 
fication  of  the  two  Germanys.  And  he  con- 
tends that  It  doesn't  obtain  enough  In  the 
way  of  "human  easements"  for  the  people 
of  the  two  Germanys.  "There  should  be  free 
movement  of  people,  Information  and  opin- 
ion," he  says. 

Mr.  Barzel's  third  objection  Is  that  the 
treaties  don't  Include  explicit  recognition  of 
the  Common  Market.  "People  who  deal  In 
commerce  cant  bypass  the  Common  Market," 
he  says.  "They  must  work  through  It." 

The  Issue  of  free  movement  Is  emotive. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  West  Germans 
have  relatives  in  East  Germany.  In  one  recent 
critique  of  the  treaties,  Mr.  Barzel  said  that 
"even  If  they  did  become  effective,  people 
in  Leipzig  would  still  not  be  able  to  travel 
to  Cologne  nor  people  In  Hamburg  to  Dres- 
den." ^    ^ 

With  that  theme  Mr.  Barzel  seems  to  have 
struck  a  receptive  chord.  "There  has  always 
been  an  imdercurrent  of  opposition  here  to 
OstopoUtlk — a  suspicion  of  Soviet  motives," 
one  diplomatic  analyst  says. 

The  Russians  lately  have  compounded  the 
problem,  through  warnings  in  the  state-con- 
trolled press  of  dire  consequences  If  the 
treaties  fail.  "These  are  the  kind  of  heavy- 
handed  tactics  that  no  one  needs  right  now," 
the  analyst  says.  Wesftern  diplomats  have 
quietly  been  urging  the  Russians  to  lay  off. 

Last  week  the  political  debate  here  sharp- 
ened noticeably,  amid  speculation  that  Mr. 
Brandt  might  have  to  resign  and  call  a  gen- 
eral election  well  in  advance  of  the  scheduled 
ballot  in  September  1973.  In  a  sarcastic 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

speech  last  week,  Mr.  Brandt  Indicated  that 
for  the  present  he  will  soldier  on. 

"The  chancellor  has  no  Intention  of  retir- 
ing," Mr.  Brandt  told  a  Social  Democratic 
gathering.  "I  am  not  going  to  let  myself  be 
Irritated  by  Incidental  difficulties." 

Accepting  the  treaties,  Mr.  Brandt  said, 
wovUd  mean  a  new  era  for  West  Germany 
and  East-West  dealings.  Rejection,  he  warned 
would  leave  West  Germany  Isolated  in  world 
politics,  damage  Its  relations  with  Its  West- 
em  allies,  and  ImperU,  among  other  things, 
the  current  talks  with  East  Germany  on  ac- 
cess to  Berlin. 

In  this  great  debate,  Mr.  Brandt  said,  the 
opposition  has  only  one  thing  to  offer:  a 
"neln."  The  chancellor  indicated  that  he 
would  press  on,  expecting  a  "small  but  suffi- 
cient" majority  In  the  Bundestag. 

BRANDT'S   PERSONAL   POPUIJUUIY 


Some  analysts  think  that  Mr.  Brandt  might 
substantially  Increase  his  majority  if  he  did 
call  a  snap  election.  Samplings  of  public 
opinion  show  about  a  60-60  split  on  the 
issue  of  Ostpolltlk,  but  Mr.  Brandt's  per- 
sonal popularity  remains  high.  A  poUlng  of 
2,000  persons  published  last  week  by  a  Mu- 
nich magazine  showed  Mr.  Brandt  with  an 
18%  lead  over  Mr.  Barzel. 

Mr.  Brandt  has  a  rough-hewn  quality  that 
seems  to  inspire  trust  among  German  voters. 
The  immaculate  and  quick-spoken  Mr.  Bar- 
zel, on  the  other  hand,  suffers  from  a  rep- 
utation of  being  considered  too  smooth  and 
gUb,  despite  his  obvious  ability  at  debate. 

"He  Just  looks  too  nice,"  one  analyst  here 
says.  Curiously,  women  voters  seem  sensitive 
on  this  point.  A  member  of  the  Barzel  camp 
recently  confessed  that  women  tend  to  turn 
the  televUlon  set  off  when  Mr.  Barzel  appears 
on  the  screen  but  maintained  that  women 
who  meet  him  at  a  dinner  party  find  him 
charming. 

"But  how,"  asked  the  Barzel  intimate,  "do 
we  Invite  30  mUUon  women  to  dinner?" 

Although  Mr.  Brandt's  popularity  Is  strong, 
his  administration's  standing  has  been  dam- 
aged by  domestic  setbacks.  The  economy  has 
been  In  recession,  although  it  has  shown 
some  signs  of  perking  up  recently.  Inflation 
continues  high.  Tax  reform  has  been  post- 
poned. There  is  concern  about  crime  in  the 
streets.  Personal  bickering  in  the  Brandt 
cabinet  recently  surfaced  amid  reports  that 
Karl  Schiller,  the  "Supremo"  minister  for 
economics  and  finance,  had  come  close  to 
resigning.  ,       .  .  . 

Diplomats  suspect  that  Mr.  Barzel  might 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  if  Mr.  Brandt  actually 
got  his  Blender  majority  on  the  Ostpolltlk 
treaties,  so  the  opposition  could  fight  a  gen- 
eral election  later  on  domestic  Issues.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Barzel  seems  most  confident  and 
voluble  on  domestic  matters. 


PROBLEM   OF   INFLATION 

Mr.  Brandt,  he  Is  told,  has  confessed  failure 
so  far  on  tax  reform.  Mr.  Barzel  laughs  heart- 
ily. "I  agree,"  he  says.  Tax  reform,  he  main- 
tains, must  be  integrated  with  other  aspects 
of  the  financial  and  economic  situation.  In 
the  meantime,  Germany  must  conquer  the 
problem  of  Inflation. 

"The  same  things  apply  to  the  state  as  to 
a  private  person."  he  says.  "If  I  go  Into  debt 
so  that  I  can  go  on  holiday,  that  Is  unreason- 
able." Invoking  the  memory  of  a  Christian 
Democratic  chancellor  who  presided  over 
Germany  during  boom  years  of  the  1960e.  Mr. 
Barzel  declares,  "I  would  apply  the  prag- 
matism of  (Ludwig)  Erhard  to  the  economic 
situation." 

On  the  issue  of  peace  and  relations  with 
the  East,  Mr.  Barzel  again  Is  eager  to  place 
himself  in  the  Christian  Democratic  tradi- 
tion. "We  are  the  party  of  (the  late  Chan- 
cellor Konrad)   Adenauer."  he  reminds. 

Although  he  opposes  the  Brandt  treaties, 
Mr.  Barzel  says  he,  too,  would  seek  agree- 
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ments  with  the  Russians.  He  Insists  that  "the 
time  will  come  when  we  can  reach  a  reason- 
able compromise"  despite  the  suspicion 
among  diplomats  that  the  Russians  won't 
want  to  negotiate  for  a  long  time  If  the 
present  treaties  fall. 

Mr.  Barzel  notes  that  he  visited  Moscow 
last  December  and  talked  with  the  Soviet 
leadership.  "I  explained  our  fears,"  he  says. 
"The  Soviet  leaders  know  our  objections  to 
the  treaties,  and  they  know  they  can  talk 
with  us  at  any  time." 

Complicating  the  already  tense  German  po- 
litical scene  is  the  fact  that  several  months 
remain  before  final  legislative  consideration 
of  the  Ostpolltlk  treaties.  The  final  "reading" 
of  the  legislation  probably  will  take  place 
In  June. 

Is  Mr.  Barzel  really  ready  and  eager  to 
fight  a  general  election  now  on  the  Issue  of 
Ostpolltlk?  "The  opposition  must  be  ready  to 
fight  a  general  election  and  take  over  the 
government  at  any  time,"  he  says.  "We  are 
ready  to  do  both." 

What  does  he  expect  to  happen?  "I  am  not 
the  great  oracle,"  he  replies.  'The  only  cer- 
tainty Is  that  things  wlU  continue  to 
change." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  March  20,  1972] 
Bonn  Party  Deals  Blow  to  Brandt 
Bonn,  March  19. — West  Germany's  ultra- 
rightest  National  Democratic  Party  an- 
nounced last  night  that  it  is  withdrawing 
from  the  pivotal  state  elections  to  be  held 
AprU  23  In  Baden-WUrttemberg. 

The  National  Democrats'  chairman,  Martin 
Mussgnug,  said  the  withdrawal  was  Intended 
to  help  prevent  ratification  of  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt's  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland.  Tiie  aim,  he  conceded.  Is  to 
divert  possible  National  Democrat  votes  to 
West  Germany's  principal  opposition  party. 
The  Christian  Democratic  Union  continued 
control  of  the  Baden-WUrttemberg  stete 
goveniment  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  country  is  vital  to  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats' hopes  of  defeating  the  treaties  in  the 
federal  parliament. 

This  Is  because  the  Christian  Democrats 
now  have  a  21-to-30  majority  over  Brandt's 
Social  Democrats  In  the  upper  house  of 
Parliament,  the  Bundesrat.  That  chamber's 
membership  refiecs  the  governments  In  the 
10  West  German  states. 

The  Social  Democrats  and  their  coalition 
partners,  the  Free  Democrats,  are  trying  to 
vein  Baden-WUrttemberg  in  April  to  reverse 
the  Bundesrat  majority  In  the  government's 

favor. 

If  the  Christian  Democrats  retain  con- 
trol, the  Bundesrat  can  be  expected  to  main- 
tain its  present  opposition  to  ratification. 
Then,  Brandt  could  override  its  decision  only 
by  miastertag  an  absolute  majority  in  the 
lower  house.  Bundestag,  a  feat  that  many 
think  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  government 

coalition.  .,  J  * 

The  Christian  Democrats  are  expected  to 
poU  more  votes  than  any  other  party  in 
Baden-Wtlrttemberg.  But.  because  of  the 
posslbUity  that  the  government  parties 
might  Jointly  win  enough  votes  to  control 
the  legislature,  the  Christian  Democrats  wUl 
probably  require  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  popular  vote  to  retain  their  hold  on 
the  state.  ^  ., 

For  the  National  Democrats,  frequently 
charged  with  neo-Nazi  sympathies,  the  with- 
drawal also  marks  their  remover  from  Repre- 
sentative government.  Baden-WUrttemberg 
Is  the  last  state  where  they  are  represented 
in  the  out  of  aU  the  other  states  where  it 
held  seats. 

During  the  1960,  the  party  won  state 
parliamentary  seats  In  seven  states.  Over 
the  past  two  years,  it  has  been  wiped  out  of 
all  the  other  states  where  it  held  seats. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  20,  1972] 

Promised  Reforms  Yet  To  Materialize: 

Brandt's  Domestic  Polict  Hit 

(By  John  M.  Ooshko) 

Bonn.  March  19. — At  a  time  when  foreign 
policy  disputes  have  him  fighting  for  hlB 
political  life.  Chancellor  WUly  Brandt  Is  find- 
ing his  fragile  government  coalition  threat- 
ened  from  another  quarter. 

The  trouble  stems  from  rising  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Brandt's  domestic  programs.  Many 
polltlcans  here  regard  it  as  even  more  dan- 
gerous to  his  survival  th€ua  the  current 
struggle  over  ratification  of  his  treaties  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 

Some  even  think  Brandt  would  be  wise  to 
use  the  treaty  controversy  as  an  excuse  to  re- 
sign and  seek  new  national  elections  this 
summer. 

This,  they  argue  would  at  least  allow  him 
to  fight  a  canu^lgn  that  would  be  largely  a 
referendum  on  his  policy  of  seeking  detente 
with  the  East  (OstpoUtlk) — an  Issue  where  he 
seems  to  have  public  opinion  In  his  favor. 

By  contrast.  If  he  wins  the  treaty  fight  and 
survives  until  the  elections  scheduled  for 
late  1973,  the  opposition  Christian  Demo- 
cratic parties  would  be  better  able  to  chal- 
lenge him  on  domestic  Issues.  And.  In  such 
a  campaign,  the  odds  currently  give  them  a 
very  good  chance  of  winning. 

BRANDT'S    PLEDGE 

Brandt  Is  vulnerable  now  because  he  won 
the  chancellorship  In  1969  by  appealing  to 
the  large  segments  of  the  electorate  unhappy 
with  the  Inequalities  of  German  life.  When  he 
was  sworn  Into  ofBce,  he  made  the  now  fa- 
mous pledge  that  he  would  be  "the  chancellor 
of  taternal  reform." 

All  of  West  Germany  then  settled  back  to 
see  how  he  and  his  Social  Democratic  Party 
would  translate  their  program  of  moderate, 
pragmatic  socialism  Into  a  reality.  After  two 
and  a  half  years,  the  country  Is  still  waiting. 

The  big  reforms  promised  by  Brandt  In 
education,  taxation,  social  welfare  and  equal- 
ization of  opportunity  have  yet  to  material- 
ize. At  the  same  time,  there  Is  growing  feeling 
within  the  electorate  that  the  government 
bas  been  unable  to  maintain  West  Germany's 
economic  stability  and  Is  letting  the  country 
drift  toward  a  unacceptable  rate  of  Inflation. 

Lately,  the  rumblings  about  mflatlon  have 
become  especially  ominous.  As  usual,  they 
have  been  directed  against  Economics  and 
Finance  Minister  Karl  Schiller,  the  auto- 
cratic czar  of  the  government's  economic 
policy. 

SCHILLER'S  policies 

Schiller's  policies  have  been  subjected  re- 
cently to  harsh  questioning  and  criticism 
by  powerful  figures  within  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  by  Brandt's  Junior  coali- 
tion partner,  the  Free  Democratic  Party. 

Some  political  sources  think  that  the 
storm  building  around  Schiller  is  due  less 
to  discontent  over  his  policies  than  to  some 
weU-publlclzed  side  issues. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  he  has  been  em- 
broiled both  In  personnel  difficulties  within 
bis  ministry  and  an  alleged  nepotism  scan- 
dal Involving  his  brother-in-law. 

There  Is  some  truth  to  this.  But  It  also  Is 
true  that  a  lot  of  people  who  voted  Social 
Democratic  In  1969  because  of  faith  in  Schil- 
ler's ability  to  control  the  economy  bx« 
starting  to  feel  disappointed. 

And,  this  disenchantment  Is  spreading  to 
other  areas  of  domestic  concern  where  the 
government's  list  of  achievements  Is  even 
more  sparse. 

It  is  not  correct,  as  some  charge,  that  the 
Brandt  domestic  record  Is  "the  worst"  In 
West  German  history.  In  many  fields — gov- 
ernmental reorganization,  environmental 
protection,  lowering  the  voting  age.  Improv- 
ing the  rights  of  tenants  and  workers — ^hls 
government  has  made  some  promising  begin- 
nings. 
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But,  even  when  full  allowance  is  made  for 
these  successes,  they  still  fall  far  short  of 
the  sweeping  overhaul  of  German  life  prom- 
ised by  Brandt  In  1969. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  failure  has  been 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 

tTNEXPECTED  BREAKTHROUGH 

Although  Brandt  entered  office  Intending 
to  give  priority  to  domestic  programs,  the 
unexpected  break  through  of  his  reconcilia- 
tion policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  Imme- 
diately forced  his  government  to  concen- 
trate a  disproportionate  amount  of  time 
and  talent  on  foreign  affairs. 

Then,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment coalition  has  always  been  handicapped 
by  a  thin  parliamentary  majority — ^presently 
a  minuscule  four  votes. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all  Is  the  funda- 
mental Incompatibility  between  extensive  re- 
form, which  would  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and 
the  need  to  assuage  the  almost  obsessive 
German  fear  of  inflation.  As  interpreted  by 
Schiller,  the  fight  against  rising  prices  means 
the  imposition  of  strict  limits  on  govern- 
mental spending. 

The  way  in  which  these  factors  come  to- 
gether to  frustrate  reform  is  Illustrated  by 
Brandt's  problems  with  education— one  of 
the  areas  of  German  life  most  sorely  in  need 
of  overhaul. 

SCHOOL    SYSTEM 

The  government  is  pledged  to  Introduce 
a  more  nationally  uniform  school  system, 
mainly  to  give  poorer  children  greater  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

At  present,  most  children  from  poorer 
families  are  destined  to  leave  school  after 
nine  years,  and  only  5.7  per  cent  of  West 
Germany's  half  million  university  students 
come  from  working  class  backgrounds. 

But,  control  over  the  schools  rests  largely 
with  the  Individual  states.  Of  the  10  states, 
half  are  governed  by  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats, who  Jealously  resist  any  attempt  at 
loosening  their  control. 

And  Brandt's  parliamentary  majority  Is  far 
too  small  to  enact  the  legislation  and  consti- 
tutional changes  necessary  to  give  the  fed- 
eral government  greater  leverage  over  educa- 
tion. 

The  recalcitrant  states  could  be  won  over 
somewhat  with  promises  of  greater  spending 
on  education.  But  here,  the  budgetary  clamps 
decreed  by  Schiller  come  into  play,  with  the 
result  that  the  current  federal  budget  falls 
to  authorize  any  significant  new  spending  on 
the  schools. 

This  stalemate  led  to  the  resignation  earlier 
this  year  of  Brandt's  education  minister.  Hans 
Levisslnk.  His  successor.  Klaus  von  Dohnanyl 
Is  considered  one  of  the  most  dynamic  of  the 
younger  Social  Democrats,  but  no  one  con- 
cedes him  any  real  chance  of  breaking  the 
Impasse  over  eilucatlon  reform. 

OTHER     DOMESTIC     SPHERES 

In  every  other  domestic  sphere — housing, 
improved  medical  care,  equalization  of  tax 
burdens — a  similar  situation  exists.  Govern- 
ment sources  concede  privately  that  even  If 
Brandt  does  manage  to  finish  out  his  term 
there  is  no  longer  any  chance  ot  a  major 
breakthrough  on  any  of  these  problems. 

Instead,  the  present  government  strate- 
gy seems  based  on  the  hope  that  his  Ost- 
poUtlk will  succeed  sufficiently  to  give  Brandt 
a  bigger  victory  In  1973  than  he  received  In 
1969.  Then,  with  a  strengthened  parliamen- 
tary majority,  he  theoretically  would  be  able 
to  make  a  bigger  push  on  reform  in  his  sec- 
ond term. 

This  approach  also  presupposes  that  the 
economy  will  be  In  good  shape  by  1973,  since 
that  would  be  the  single  biggest  campaign  is- 
sue after  the  foreign  policy  battle  Is  over. 
Here,  the  government  must  stand  or  fall  with 
Schiller,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
Social  Democratic  parliamentary  caucus  last 
week  felt  obligated  to  give  him  a  vote  of 
confidence. 
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Actually,  Schiller  did  steer  the  economy 
through  last  year's  international  monetary 
crisis  with  considerable  skill,  and  It  has  come 
through  In  better  shape  than  many  thought 
possible. 

The  question  now  is  whether  Schiller  can 
steer  a  course  leading  to  both  full  prosperity 
and  sharply  decreased  Inflation  by  next  year. 
The  answer  is  very  Important  to  the  parallel 
question  of  whether  Brandt  is  going  to  have 
a  second  chance  to  prove  that  he  can  indeed 
be  "the  chancellor  of  Internal  reform." 


EXCERPT   FROM   ANNUAL   REPORT 
OF  FEDERAL-MOGUL  CORP. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fed- 
eral-Mogul Corp.,  a  major  domestic  and 
international  manufacturer  located  in 
Southfleld,  Mich.,  recently  issued  its  an- 
nual report  to  its  shareholders. 

As  in  all  reports  of  this  tjrpe,  there  is 
the  usual  amount  of  facts  and  figures 
which  describe  in  detail  the  corpora- 
tion's past  performances  and  prospects 
for  the  coming  year.  However,  the  dis- 
tinguishing aspect  of  Federal-Mogul's 
report,  an  aspect  which  I  feel  merits  its 
reproduction  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, is  that  it  leaves  the  world  of  finance 
for  a  brief  moment  to  express  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  and  commitment  to 
the  community  in  which  it  operates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that  all  of 
us,  government,  business,  and  labor, 
must  work  together  for  the  common 
good,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  major 
corporation  pledge  itself  to  such  stand- 
ards. 

As  Thomas  Russell  and  Samuel  Mac- 
Arthur,  president  and  chairman  of  Fed- 
ersJ-Mogul,  respectively,  have  written: 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  U.S.  government, 
labor  unions  and  Industry  set  aside  self  In- 
terests and  work  together  to  structure  plans 
and  programs  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  Inter- 
national competitive  challenge. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that 
is  also  soimd  advice  for  the  challenges 
which  we  now  confront  on  the  domestic 
scene. 

Every  management  has  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility constantly  to  evaluate  products,  mar- 
kets, and  the  domestic  and  global  competitive 
environment  In  light  of  Inunedlate  and  long 
range  trends.  Part  of  this  decision  process 
prompted  us.  as  we  advised  you  earlier,  to 
begin  phasing  out  of  the  passenger  car  orig- 
inal equipment  market  for  tapered  roller 
bearings.  It  was  this  decision  that  resulted 
In  a  one-time  write-off  of  $10  million  or 
$1.81  per  common  share.  At  the  same  time 
In  order  to  concentrate  on  the  higher  growth 
segments  of  the  large  size  tapered  roller 
bearing  market,  your  Board  of  Directors  ap- 
proved a  $20  million  capital  Investment  pro- 
gram to  be  used  for  a  new  facility  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  facilities. 

In  this  program,  as  in  all  present  opera- 
tions. Federal-Mogul  Is  mindful  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  environment.  As  new  or 
expanded  Federal-Mogul  facilities  are 
planned  and  then  designed,  our  own  sense 
of  responsibility  plus  the  many  new  govern- 
mental regtdatlons  serve  as  guidelines.  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  new 
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reeulatlona  regarding  Industrial  pollution 
were  written  In  haste  and  with  Inadequate, 
incomplete  research.  New  legislation  means 
additional  expenditures.  The  consumer  must 
eventuaUy  pay  this  cost  or  Individual  Inves- 
tors—such as  you— wlU  see  oony)anles  post 
smaUer  earnings. 

We  consider  the  world  to  be  our  market- 
Dlace  and  this  annual  report.  In  other  sec- 
tions reflects  that  stance.  Our  Investments, 
therefore,  are  made  around  the  world.  We 
make  these  investments  because  there  are 
opportunities  for  us  to  use  our  proven  capa- 
bUltles  within  a  marketplace  where  a  de- 
mand can  be  met  profitably,  or  because  a 
particular  growing  market  can  best  be  served 
competitively  by  placing  our  manufacturing 
faculties  near  our  customers.  Overseas  In- 
vestments In  facilities  are  not  generally 
made,  as  some  would  have  you  believe.  In 
order  to  use  che*^)er  labor — thereby  Increas- 
ing unemployment  In  the  United  States. 
Legislative  efforts  to  decrease  foreign  Invest- 
ments by  United  States  companies  on  such 
grounds  are  grave  mistakes  and  are  based. 
In  great  part,  on  mlsinfonnatlon.  Income 
taxes  coUected  In  the  U.S.  and  ovir  national 
trade  balance  are  greatly  increased  by  In- 
come from  overseas  investments.  Federal- 
Mogul,  like  many  maniifacturers.  Imports 
very  little  Into  the  U.S.  from  our  fwelgn- 
owned  manufacturing  operations. 

On  the  subject  of  employment,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  more  and  more  Jobs  in  the  U.S. 
are  being  lost  because  of  unreasonable  de- 
mands by  labor  and  labor  legislation.  An 
example  Is  minimum  wage  legtslatlon  which 
prices  unskilled  labor  out  of  the  market  each 
time  the  minimum  Is  raised. 

The  fundamental  social  responsibilities  of 
business  will,  and  must  be  met.  Business  will 
get  the  Job  done  quicker  and  more  efficiently 
If  the  shrill  special  Interest  groups,  many  of 
which  disagree  with  each  other,  will  turn 
their  energies  to  more  constructive  purstilts. 
While  overseas  markets  are.  in  many  cases, 
growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  those  In  the 
United  States,  and  cannot  be  served  com- 
petitively from  U.S.-based  operations,  the 
picture  for  American  business  on  the  Inter- 
national front  Is  filled  virlth  growing  difficul- 
ties. In  Japan — which  each  year  becomes  a 
more  formidable  competitor — there  is  a 
unity  of  purpose.  Government,  labor  and 
industry  all  act  together  for  the  common 
good.  This  same  unity  will  be  evidenced  In 
the  expanding  European  Common  Market. 
Additional  international  competition  is  aris- 
ing from  the  opening  of  trade  relations  with 
the  Russian  bloc  countries  and  with  main- 
land China. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  U.S.  government, 
labor  unions  and  industry  set  aside  their 
self  Interests  and  work  together  to  structure 
plans  and  programs  to  enable  us  to  meet  the 
international  competitive  challenge.  It  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  acceptable  standards  of 
living  In  America,  In  comparison  with  what 
we  have  now,  behind  tariff  barriers  that  re- 
strict trading  with  the  United  States.  We 
must  export  to  survive  and  consequently  we 
must  therefore  Import. 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  an  election 
year.  Heavy  spending  at  the  Federal  level  has 
become  a  way  of  life  and  will  continue.  Un- 
fortunately, fiscal  responsibility  seems  to  be 
out  of  style  and  of  little  concern.  The  Fed- 
eral debt  service  cost  $21  billion  In  1971  and 
Is  growing.  Social  programs  continue  to 
mushroom  with  no  regard  for  the  fiscal 
well-being  of  our  country. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  investor  and 
the  worker  are  not  making  their  true  feel- 
ings known  to  their  elected  officials.  Special 
Interest  groups,  which  always  tend  to  be 
very  vocal,  are  dictating  social  change.  Many 
of  these  changes  are  against  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  majority.  This  year  gives  all  of 
us  great  opportunity  to  make  our  feelings 
known  where  it  counts — in  the  election 
booth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REPRESENTATIVE  HARRINGTON 
URGES  NATIONAL  HEALTH  IN- 
SURANCE COVERAGE  FOR  HANDI- 
CAPPED   CHILDREN 
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HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  present 
there    is    a    debate    being    conducted 
throughout  the  country  as  to  what  we, 
as  a  nation,  should  do  to  alleviate  the 
severe  health  crisis  that  we  face  today. 
This  debate  has  shed  some  much  needed 
light  on  the  huge  inadequacies  of  the 
present  system  of  health  care.  The  de- 
bate has  also  illuminated  the  fact  that 
there  exists  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  pubUc,  and  legis- 
lators as  well,  concerning  the  problems 
of  handicapped  and  exceptional  children. 
All  too  often  these  children  are  nothing 
more  than  another  forgotten  and  ignored 
segment  of  our  society.  Because  of  their 
differences,  they  remain  isolated  from 
the  mainstream  of  life,  which  thus  adds 
social  problems  to  the  onmipresent  phy- 
sical and/or  mental  problems  they  al- 
ready face. 

Congressman  Harrington,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  written  an  excellent  article, 
appearing  in  this  year's  February /March 
issue  of  the  Exceptional  Parent,  which 
shows  his  unusual  imderstanding  and 
rare  insight  into  the  plight  of  the  excep- 
tional child.  His  article,  entitled  "Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Ignores  Your 
Children,"  urges  the  parents  of  excep- 
tional children  to  launch  a  campaign  to 
educate  the  general  public  and  public 
officials  as  to  the  realities  of  the  problems 
they  and  their  children  face.  He  has  also 
recommended  that  his  readers  press  for 
the  inclusion  of  long-term  custodial  and 
halfway   house   care   in   any   national 
health  insurance  program  enacted— as 
well  as  payments  for  the  cost  of  special 
training  and  education  of  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  ttiis  suggestion,  and  I 
insert  his  article  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues  at  this  point: 
National  Health  Insurance  Ignores  Your 
Children 
As    exceptional    parents    you    bear    many 
burdens.  You  have  the  problems  of  finding 
adequate  education  and  training  for  your 
chUdren.  of  providing  adequate  care  for  the 
chUdren,  and  of  paying  the  exorbitant  med- 
ical costs  necessary  for  their  well-being. 

You  have  an  additional  burden — the  prob- 
lem of  educating  a  somewhat  unwUllng  pub- 
lic Including  Members  of  Congress  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  millions  of 
exceptional  chUdren  In  our  scolety.  Once 
they  understand  the  problems,  some  of  the 
financial  pressures  may  be  lifted  from  you. 
Because  so  little  is  known  In  the  Congress 
about  special  needs  of  the  physically  and 
mentaUy  handicapped  child,  little  Is  done  for 
them  in  terms  of  legislation  or  appropria- 
tions for  national  programs.  You  have  a 
unique  opportunity  now  to  get  some  of  the 
help  you  need  for  your  chUd. 

This  opportunity  Is  available  because  of 
the  debate  presently  raging  In  the  Congress 
about  National  Health  Insurance.  At  the  end 
of  1971,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee finished  hearings  on  the  various  na- 
tional health  Insurance  proposals.  The  Com- 
mittee has  begun  to  write  its  own  national 


health  Insurance  bUl.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  vrtll  then  consider  the  subject 
and  report  out  a  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Many  bills  have  been  Introduced  to  pro- 
vide adequate  health  care.  These  bills  range 
m  concept  from  the  retention  and  expan- 
sion of  private  Insurance  coverage  with  a 
system  of  tax  credits  to  give  some  relief  to 
the  consumer,  to  a  major  overhaxil  of  the 
entire  health  care  system  designed  to  make 
the  government  the  insurer  and  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  medical  care  from  employer  and 
employee  taxes.  This  latter  proposal  consti- 
tutes the  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill. 

I  have  co-sponsored  the  Kennedy-Griffiths 
bill  because  I  believe  the  problem  of  health 
care  Is  so  acute  that  only  a  comprehensive, 
compulsory  national  health  Insurance  sys- 
tem will  solve  It.  The  abjrsmal  failure  of  the 
present  system  to  give  proper  health  care  to 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  middle  class 
at  reasonable  costs  necessitates  a  dramatic 
change.  The  Kennedy-Griffiths  bUl  starts  In 
the  right  direction.  I  commend  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Congresswoman  Griffiths  for 
the  leadership  and  Initiative  they  show  on 
this  critical  matter.  Yet.  even  this  excellent 
legislation  does  not  cover  long-term  chronic 
illness — particularly  In  providing  custodial 
care.  Senator  Kennedy  would  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  this  lack,  but  the  omission  is 
caused  by  two  factors:  cost,  and  our  defini- 
tion of  "health  care." 

A    FAISE    national   IMAGE? 

The  image  currently  conveyed  to  the 
American  public  via  the  media  Is  that  the 
Congress  Is  seriously  considering  legislation 
which  will  provide  comprehensive  health 
benefits  for  everyone.  That  Image  is  false.  It 
Is  very  clear  that  these  bills  do  not  cover 
everyone.  What  Is  even  more  disgraceful  Is 
that  those  needing  custodial  care  and  home 
care  are  not  even  being  considered  for  cover- 
Eige  under  any  of  the  national  health  Insur- 
ance prop>osals. 

If  It  Is  Indeed  too  expensive,  as  some 
claim  (although  no  reliable  cost  figures  are 
available) ,  to  provide  these  Individuals  with 
adequate  health  coverage,  then  now  Is  the 
time  to  admit  to  the  American  people  that 
there  wUl  be  strong  limitations  In  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  program.  That  Is, 
everyone  cannot  be  covered  because  the  cost 
Is  too  great. 

The  proposals  currently  being  debated 
would  cover  a  wide  range  of  Ulnesses.  But 
some  people  have  Illnesses  other  than  those 
covered.  These  people  generally  have  the 
least  political  clout — the  mentally  retarded, 
the  mentally  ill,  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped. Children,  of  course,  are  the  weakest 
political  group  in  the  country. 

In  my  discussions  with  medical  groups. 
Congressional  committee  staffs,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  have  become  Increasingly 
aware  that  custodial  care  for  chronic  Illness 
is  not  considered  a  health  problem.  Our 
society  consistently  differentiates  between 
health  services  and  social  services.  Accord- 
ing to  the  policy  planners  of  our  govern- 
ment, your  children's  problem  Is  a  "social" 
one.  Health  care  Is  defined  as  the  cxirlng  of 
Ulnesses  over  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  Those  who  are  disabled — those  who 
wlU  never  be  completely  "normal" — are  con- 
sidered "social  problems." 

health,  or  social  service? 
The  time  has  come  to  reevaluate  our  na- 
tional priorities,  and  to  recognize  that  the 
various  health  services  and  social  services 
are  not  necessarUy  divisible.  Some  have  de- 
fined custodial  care  as  a  social  service.  To  me, 
such  care  Is  a  medical  service.  No  one  in 
government  has  fought  to  change  the  con- 
cept. If  adequate  federal  funding  were  al- 
lowed for  the  various  custodial  care  centers, 
then  decent  treatment  could  be  provided  in 
such  centers.  At  this  time,  no  federal  funds 
go  to  the  maintenance  of  patients  In  Institu- 
tions. 
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states,  suffering  under  crippling  tax  bur- 
dens, struggle  to  maintain  a  minimum  level 
of  care  In  most  of  their  Institutions.  If  our 
Federal  dollars  could  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  disabled  who  re- 
quire custodial  care  in  Institutions,  the  qual- 
ity of  their  treatment  could  be  considerably 
Improved. 

On  the  other  hand,  better,  and  less  ex- 
pensive, health  care  may  come  for  many  In 
a  middle  ground  between  home  and  hospital. 
For  Instance,  an  estimated  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  chronic  long-term  patients  In 
the  Massachusetts  state  mental  hospitals 
could  be  released  If  they  had  halfway  homes 
to  which  they  could  go,  homes  where  ade- 
quate medical  supervision  Is  available  at  all 
times.  Studies  of  the  severely  retarded  have 
demonstrated  that  with  adequate  training 
and  education,  most  can  learn  to  function  In 
protected,  non-lnstltutlonal  settings.  Yet, 
we  spend  twice  as  much  as  we  need  to  keep 
such  Individuals  In  state  facilities  simply 
because  we  lack  the  funds  and  Imagination 
to  look  for  and  use  the  alternatives. 

Education  and  training  for  handicapped 
children  and  adults  have  also  been  relegated 
to  the  "social"  service  category,  where  few 
funds  are  available.  Education  o*  exceptional 
children  has  always  been  a  dlfBcult  and  ex- 
pensive task.  Nevertheless,  this  education  re- 
maina  the  responsibility  of  the  school  systems 
and  society. 

I  fall  to  see  why  education  and  training 
of  the  exceptional  child  Is  not  a  health  prob- 
lem, partlcxilarly  If  we  define  hejilth  care  as 
the  attempt  to  iraproye  the  well-being  of  a 
physically  or  mentally  disabled  person.  The 
current  education  and  training  systems  are 
both  chaotic  and  inadequate,  and  are  a  severe 
emotional  and  financial  burden  for  the  par- 
ente  of  exceptional  children.  The  October  7, 
1971  landmark  decision  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  [see  The  Exceptional  Parent, 
DEC/ JAN  '72,  PP.  8-12)  has  required  that  the 
public  school  system  admit  the  mentally 
retarded. 

But  what  of  the  physically  or  emotionally 
disabled  child  who  Is  unable  to  go  to  a  public 
school?  Is  he  to  be  deprived  of  the  education 
he  needs  to  lead  the  best  possible  life?  Is 
he  to  be  deprived  of  this  essential  training 
because  he  has  a  "social "  problem?  The  an- 
swer Is  no. 

Schools  for  these  children  are  tremendovisly 
expensive,  and  no  federal  funds  provide  their 
maintenance.  If  we  pay  for  occupational 
therapy  In  a  Veterans  Hospital,  why  should 
we  discriminate  against  needed  services  for 
exceptional  children  In  special  schools — resi- 
dential or  day?  The  answer  of  course  Is  that 
we  should  not.  A  system  of  national  health 
Insurance  should  pay  the  costs  of  this  care. 

WHAT  CAN    TOU   DO  TO   GBT  A  FAIK   SHAKi? 

First,  make  very  clear  to  your  Congressman 
and  Senators  that  you  want  your  children 
covered  under  any  national  health  insurance 
program  considered  and  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. Write  to  the  Congressman  for  your 
district  at:  Name,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  b.C.  20215. 

Write  to  both  of  your  U.S.  Senators  at: 
Name.  United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 

Write  also  to  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  to  Senator  Russell  Long, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
These  two  men  will  have  the  most  Influence 
over  the  contents  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance because  they  chair  the  Committees  con- 
sidering the  legislation.  Congressman  Mills' 
and  Senator  Long's  addresses  are  the  same 
as  above. 

Here  Is  a  list  of  my  suggestions  taken  from 
my  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Cwnmlttee.  I  welcome  your  letters 
with  additional  suggestions.  I  recommend : 

1.  That  national  health  insurance  provide 
unlimited  custodial  care; 
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2.  That  national  health  Insurance  provide 
for  transient  and  {lermanent  halfway  house 
care; 

3.  That  national  health  Insurance  pay  for 
the  care  of  the  severely  and  mildly  retarded 
and  that  such  Insurance  cover  the  cost  oT 
special  training  and  education; 

4.  That  national  health  Insurance  be  re- 
defined to  Include  social  services  necessary 
for  decent  health  care; 

5.  That  the  chronically  111,  not  In  custodial 
care,  be  provided  with  the  at  home,  constant 
services,  medication  and  equipment  they  re- 
quire to  maintain  themselves,  and  that  such 
services  be  provided  to  everyone  regardless 
of  ability  to  pay; 

6.  The  structure  of  the  health  care  system 
and  any  requirements  of  the  financial  sup- 
port mechanism  must  be  subject  to  the  needs 
of  the  patient  whether  they  be  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  or  socioeconomic. 

The  main  problem  Is  that  legislators  are 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  costs  of  care,  the 
costs  and  problems  of  education,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  any  assistance  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  run-around  between  agencies. 
With  health  care  one  of  the  major  political 
Issues  of  the  coming  year,  now  Is  the  ideal 
time  for  exceptional  parents  to  undertake 
the  Job  of  educating  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators. These  legislators  must  be  Informed  of 
the  needs  and  problems  of  adequate  home 
care,  custodial  care,  and  education.  These  are 
the  fundamental  rights  currently  being  de- 
nied your  children.  Your  representatives  In 
Washington  should  know  It. 

As  Individual  parents  of  disabled  children, 
your  most  effective  tool  in  Influencing  leg- 
islators is  your  own  experience.  Let  them 
know  both  the  emotional  and  financial  diffi- 
culties you  face.  Many  Congressmen  will  be 
shocked  at  the  actual  cost  and  hardship  you 
endure.  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
parents  of  autistic  and  brain  damaged  chil- 
dren. These  letters  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  do  so  for  others.  These  letters  also 
serve  another  function.  In  a  Congressional 
office  most  of  the  correspondence  Is  bureau- 
cratic, boring,  statistical  and  intellectuallzed. 
But  the  letters  from  parents  showed  me  the 
human  side  of  the  problem,  a  side  too  often 
neglected  by  government.  Such  letters  do 
not  allow  your  representatives  to  hide  the 
reality  of  the  situation  by  burying  themselves 
in  numbers. 

The  best  action  Is  collective.  Letters  by 
Presidents  or  Directors  of  groups  are  fine,  but 
their  effectiveness  is  increased  by  additional 
letters  from  members  of  the  organization. 
Tell  your  Congressman  and  Senators  the 
needs  not  only  of  your  children,  but  of  your 
group.  Offer  proposals.  You  know  better  than 
he  does  what  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area. 
The  proposals  do  not  have  to  be  In  the  best 
prose,  nor  need  they  be  In  legal  form.  Your 
representatives  have  staffs  skilled  in  writing 
legislation.  His  biggest  problem  is  in  know- 
ing what  kind  of  legislation  is  needed.  You 
have  had  the  experience  to  point  to  the  short- 
comings of  present  programs. 

I  also  suggest  that  letters  be  brief  and  to 
the  point.  Congressmen  and  Senators  receive 
a  large  amount  of  correspondence  daily.  A 
concise  letter  is  often  read  and  answered 
much  more  quickly  than  a  lengthy,  rambling 
one. 

Encourage  professionals  and  para-profee- 
slonals  to  write  to  the  Congress  with  their 
recommendations.  Many  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  unaware  of  the  types  of  treat- 
ment Involved  in  the  care  of  the  mentally 
and  physically  disabled  child.  Some  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  the  diseases  are,  or  of 
their  effects.  Parents  and  professionals  make 
a  powerfvil  combination. 

Arrange  an  appointment  to  talk  with  your 
Congressman.  If  you  cannot  easily  come  to 
Washington,  mnember  that  all  of  them  have 
offices  in  the  district  they  represent. 

Invite  your  representatives  to  see  the  fa- 
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duties  available  to  your  children.  If  the  rep- 
resentative cannot  go,  ask  one  of  his  staff. 
They  will  never  forget  the  experience. 

When  writing  or  talking  with  your  Con- 
gressman or  one  of  his  staff,  always  remain 
polite.  You  may  be  faced  with  abysmal  ig- 
norance of  your  problems,  but  by  losing 
your  temper  you  lose  the  battle  By  quietly 
and  forcefully  presenting  your  views,  you  may 
not  prevail  the  first  time,  but  you  will  gain  a 
lot  of  respect  and  will  be  well-received  the 
next  time. 

Because  National  Health  Insurance  will  be 
a  presidential  election  issue,  I  urge  you  to 
make  your  views  known  to  the  candidates  of 
both  parties.  No  candidate  can  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  views  of  the  public  on  health  care 
and  I  would.  In  addition,  make  their  re- 
sponses known  to  your  friends  and  relatives, 
and  to  the  members  of  whatever  organiza- 
tions to  which  you  belong. 

Contact  your  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  conventions,  make  them 
aware  of  your  stand  on  health  insurance  and 
ask  them  to  vote  for  the  plank  which  best 
embodies  your  feelings  on  this  matter.  Dele- 
gates are  rarely  directly  contacted  by  inter- 
ested parties  and  could  benefit  by  yotir  com- 
ments and  analyses. 

Contact  the  members  of  the  drafting  com- 
mittee for  the  party  platform  at  the  con- 
ventions. Let  them  know  how  you  feel  and 
get  them  to  tell  you  their  stand.  Communi- 
cate that  stand  and  your  support  or  rejec- 
tion of  It  to  your  delegate.  The  Republican 
and  Democratic  platform  committees  are  ap- 
pointed In  the  spring. 

Contact  your  state  senators  and  representa- 
tives. They  also  can  Influence  the  Congress. 

Write  to  the  President  and  tell  him  how 
you  feel.  Tills  may  not  be  the  most  effective 
technique,  but  It  ha«  Its  effect  If  the  volume 
Is  large  enough. 

Make  your  views  known  to  Elliott  Richard- 
son, Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 330  Independence  Avenue  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20201. 

Contact  the  press  In  yova  area  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  city  nearest  you.  Present 
them  with  a  finished  statement  or  release. 
Local  papers  will  often  print  the  statement 
or  release  verbatim,  and  this  will  get  your 
views  to  a  wider  audience. 

The  contribution  you  have  to  make  in  this 
effort  Is  very  Important.  I  cannot  stress 
enough  how  much  yotir  experiences  can  affect 
the  outcome  of  legislation.  National  health 
Insurance  Is  but  one  of  many — albeit  the 
most  Important — pieces  of  health  legislation 
before  the  Congress  and  your  efforts  could  be 
broadened  to  the  whole  field.  Special  legis- 
lation might  be  offered  for  your  assistance  If 
coverage  under  national  health  Insurance 
should  fall.  The  struggle  will  not  be  an  easy 
one  and  recognition  will  not  come  swiftly,  but 
I  do  believe  that  yoiu"  tenacity  will  pay  off. 


THE  "BOYS"  AND  THE  "GIRLS" 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing are  an  editorial  from  the  Indianap- 
olis Star  on  April  16,  1972,  and  an  ex- 
cerpt from  an  article  written  by  Sanford 
Ungar  In  the  Washington  Post  on  April 
11,1972. 

Could  there  be  a  connection? 
[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Apr.  16,  1972] 
Oh,   Comx  Now 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Oommlssloon  has  ruled  that  a  cosmetics  firm 
Is  guilty  of  sex  discrimination  becaxise  It 
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..    r.mrl^^  references  to  female  employees         Well,  the  answer  Is  that  the  old  venal  pri-  cial  attention  to  women  offenders.  How- 

niade  official  references  ro  lem    e       y    ,  ^^^  mteresta-havlng  been  caught  unpre-  ever,  the  D.C.  Citizens  CouncU  for  Crimi- 

"-i^^mmlsslon  reasoned  that  since  male     pared  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the  sudden  ^al  Justice  last  month  issued  a  very  in- 

_"L««  invariably  axe  called  "men"  the    surge  of  public  concern  for  ecology— have  now  formative  report  on  "The  Treatment  of 

regrouped,  retallored  their  tactics  to  reflect 


employees  Invariably  are  .   ,  _  ^^„ 

term   "girls"    Implies   female   Inferiority. 

Evidently  the  oommiaslon  Is  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  females  of  the  species  In 
conclave  at  kaffeklatch,  club  meeting  or 
bridge  party  often  refer  to  themselves  as 

And  If  the  reasoning  of  the  commission  Is 
to  be  followed,  does  It  mean  that  the  male 
members  of  a  family  may  no  longer  have  a 
night  out  with  "the  boys?" 


jProm  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  11,  1972) 

ITT  ExECunvK  Dknus  He  Got  Beard  Memo 

(By  Sanfoird  J.  Ungar) 

The  hearing  room  broke  Into  an  uproar  at 

e  end  of  the  day  when  Merriam  said,  "I 


the 


current  public  goals  and  are  counterattack- 
ing fiercely. 

Business  Week  magazine  has  pointed  out, 
for  example,  that  such  major  Industrial  con- 
cerns as  B.  P.  Goodrich,  Kennecott  Copper 
and  Gulf  &  Western  have  recently  established 
Washington  offices,  while  other  big  companies 
have  contracted  new  ties  with  Washington 
legal  and  public  relations  firms. 

No  one  doubts  that  among  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  these  unprecedented  efforts  is  the 
defeat  of  effective  antipollution  legislation. 
CharacterUtlc  of  this  kind  of  lobbying  was 
the  telegram  sent  to  congressmen  by  U.S. 
Steel,  one  of  the  country's  largest  polluters. 
Unable  to  oppose  environmental  legislation 
outright,  U.S.  Steel  asked  for  a  vote  for  the 
"tough  House  bUl,"  which  it  called  "cml- 


Women  Offenders  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia." 

The  report  notes  that  little  is  known 
about  women  offenders,  except  that  they 
are  young,  poor,  undereducated,  lacking 
in  skills,  heroin  users,  and  often  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  disintegrated  family.  While 
typically  their  crimes  involve  neither  vio- 
lence nor  victim,  their  treatment  is  fre- 
quently harsh  and  even  discriminatory. 
Realistic  programs  of  correction,  rather 
than  mere  punishment,  are  lacking. 

The  repwrt  recommends  a  number  of 
reforms,  many  of  which  are  aimed  at 
diversion  of  the  offender  from  institu- 
tional   incarceration,    and    particularly 


have  18  people  working  for  me.  plus  14  girls."  ^^  ^ 

As  the  laughter  subsided,  Merriam  cor-     Qgn'tly  falreT  than 'that  paMed"  by  the  SeM^^^     pretrial  detention.  Among  these  are  in 
oted  himself  to  say  "18  men  and  14  girls.       eariler."  creased  reliance  on  citation  referrals  u 


reeled 

Then  he  added, 

this  afternoon." 


'At  least  It  wasn't  boring 


OLD  POLITICS"  DEFEATS  PUBLIC 
AGAIN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  AprU  8.   1972, 
carried  a  column  by  Milton  Viorst  relat- 
ing to  the  recently  approved  water  pol- 
lution control  legislation,  S.  2770,  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  co- 
lunm  ap^jear  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

"Old  Politics"  Defeats  Public  Again 
(By  Milton  Viorst) 
Now  and  then,  I  Indulge  myself  a  little — 
and  take  bits  of  scattered  evidence  to  mean 
that  the  American  government,  or  at  least 
Congress,  Is  beginning  to  shift  from  being  a 
coalition  of  venal  private  Interests  to  a  guard- 
ian of  the  public  weal. 

Like  a  few  months  ago,  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  that  promised.  Indeed,  to  do  something 
Important  about  water  pollution.  And  passed 
It  unanimously.  Unanimously.  All  those  sen- 
ators seemed  to  cere  about  cleaning  up  our 
rivers. 

So,  armed  with  such  evidence,  I  flew  to  a 
small  college  In  upstate  New  York  and  lec- 
tured the  students  on  the  "new  politics,"  in 
which  I  argued  that  the  system  was  reform- 
ing itseli  and  that  It  might,  after  aU,  still 
save  us.  * 

And  you  know  what  those  students  did? 
With  varying  degrees  of  couriesy.  they  de- 
clared that  I  was  an  Incurable  Jerk  if  I  be- 
lieved that,  and  If  I  didn't  I  shouldn't  be 
lying  to  them.  I  was,  I  must  confess,  stunned 
by  the  depth  of  their  cynicism. 

And  then,  last  week,  POW !,  along  come  the 
kind  of  evidence  which  suggests  that  they 
were  right  and  I  was  wrong. 

By  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  House 
of  Representatives  rejected  the  Senate's  rig- 
orous water  pollution  bill  and.  In  one  of 
those  "old  poUtics"  masquerades,  passed  by 
a  380-14  vote  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
all  the  force  of  day-old  dishwater. 

I  wondered  how  that  coxild  ham>en.  It's 
become  a  cliche  that  the  environment  Is 
above  politics,  and  as  sacred  as  motherhood — 
and,  yet  a  House  majority  dared  vote  against 
It. 


Of  course,  there  Is  nothing  "tough"  at  all 
about  the  House  blU — but  enough  congress- 
men receive  campaign  contributions  from  the 
U.S.  Steel  executives  that  they  paid  atten- 
tion. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
also  put  on  a  big  campaign,  addressing  a  plea 
to  20,000  local  companies  to  apply  pressure 
on  their  congressmen. 

The  House  blU,  said  the  NAM  letter, 
"would  establish  a  tough  but  realistic  pro- 
gram for  progress  In  water  pollution  control, 
whereas  (the  Senate  bill)  could  actually  Im- 
pede such  progress  (by)  Imposing  tremendous 
costs  to  manufacturers." 

It's  touching  to  know  that  the  NAM  wants 
progress  against  water  pollution — as  long  as 
It  doesn't  cost  industry  any  money. 

As  for  the  congressmen,  it's  the  old  story 
of  their  responding  to  highly  concentrated, 
money-backed  pressure  against  the  amor- 
phous, uncrystalllzed  public  Interest.  That's 
what  the  "old  politics"  Is  all  about. 

But  It's  also  about  how  the  House  Itself 
operates.  This  bill  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  whose  chief  pre- 
occupation is  the  distribution  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  congressional  pork  barrel.  Pork 
barrel  projects  generate  close  committee  ties 
with  both  big  industry  and  labor. 

The  committee's  attitude  toward  pollution 
legislation,  then,  is  hardly  affirmative.  Yet, 
any  congressman  with  an  interest  in  the  pork 
barrel — and  who  has  not? — will  think  twice 
before  disputing  the  committee's  Judgment. 
It's  committee's  ties  with  labor  that  ex- 
plain the  Indifference  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  the 
Senate  pollution  bill — and,  of  course.  It's  the 
Presidents  ties  with  business  that  explain 
why  the  administration  fought  the  Senate 
bill  ferociously. 

So,  the  public  lost  again.  And  I  wonder 
whether  It's  wlshftil  thinking  to  bold  that 
democratic  politics — at  least,  before  public 
officials  are  divorced  from  private  money — 
can  ever  turn  the  country  around. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  WOMEN  OF- 
FENDERS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 
Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  of  our  correctional 
system  usually  focuses  on  the  treatmait 
of  male  offenders.  Rarely  do  we  give  spe- 


m 
lieu  of  arrest,  expanded  use  of  third- 
party  custody  release,  and  review  of  cri- 
teria for  conditional  release  which  ap- 
pear discriminatory.  Other  suggested 
reforms  include  improvement  of  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  data  concerning 
woman  offenders;  establishment  of  a 
neighborhood  resource  center  as  a  half- 
way facility  housing  130  to  150  sentenced 
female  offenders  yearly  and  aiding  an- 
other 100  to  120  probationers  and  volun- 
tary clients  in  readjusting  to  an  active 
commimity  role;  and  institution  of  an 
"ombudswoman"  program  for  the  redress 
of  women  offenders'  legitimate  griev- 
ances. 

The  executive  board  of  the  D.C.  Coun- 
cil for  Criminal  Justice  includes  several 
experts  chi  criminal  justice.  Among  them 
are  Ronald  Qoldfarb,  a  lawyer  and  the 
author  of  many  books  and  articles  on 
criminal  justice;  M.  Robert  Montilla,  an 
administrator  in  the  corrections  field  for 
14  years  who  has  specialized  in  the  de- 
velopment of  community  based  correc- 
tions; David  Austem,  a  lawyer  and  the 
executive  director  of  the  Office  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Plans  and  Analysis;  and 
Phyllis  Lake,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Superior  Court.  While 
their  report  concerns  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  useful  in  considering  the  treat- 
ment of  women  offenders  in  other  juris- 
<iictions  as  well. 

I  include  the  report  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

THB    TaEATMENT    OF    WOMEN     OjTENDERS     IN 

-HE  District  of  Colombia 
The  D.C.  Citizens  Council  for  Criminal 
Justice  Is  a  not-for-profit  corporation 
founded  In  June,  1970,  after  the  LEAA- 
funded  Shenandoah  Conference  on  Crime 
and  Corrections.  It  was  formed  as  a  citizen- 
based  private  group  to  work  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  criminal  Justice  system:  to 
promote  sound  methods  for  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  delinquency;  to  assist  In  deriv- 
ing schemes  and  programs  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  adjustment  to  society  of  delin- 
quents and  offenders;  to  wprk  toward  de- 
veloping community-based  correctional  serv- 
ices; and  to  foster  programs  of  public  educa- 
tion designed  to  increase  the  general  under- 
standing of  problems  of  crime  and  its  pre- 
vention. 

I.    INTaODTJCTION 

A  pattern  of  neglect  marks  the  treatment 
of  women  offenders  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bla.  Guilty,  In  the  majority,  of  such  victim- 
less crimes  as  prostitution  and  drug  abuse, 
women  generally  receive  second-class  treat- 
ment In  all  phases  of  the  at  best  flawed  cor- 
rectional process — from  the  pre-trial  period 
through  imprlsorunent  to  post-release  sup- 
port. They  do  less,  but  pay  more. 

The  neglect  Is  discernible  In  the  following 
findings  of  an  Intensive  study  conducted 
during  the  last  four  months  by  the  DC. 
Citizens   Council   for  Criminal   Justice: 

The  Women's  Detention  Center  is  woe- 
fully overcrowded;  built  In  1956  as  a  tem- 
porary holding  facility  for  no  more  than 
55  women,  it  now  houses  a  dally  average 
of  95.3. 

One  third  of  those  in  the  Center  are  await- 
ing trial;  they  are  in  detention  simply  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  ball  or  meet  bond 
conditions. 

Personal  recognizance  release  for  women 
is  harder  to  obtain  than  for  men  because 
women  offenders  generally  are  considered  to 
present  higher  "risks  of  flight"  before  their 
trial.  A  housewife,  not  regularly  employed, 
has  fewer  chances  of  pre-trial  release  than 
someone  with  a  regular  job. 

The  only  outdoor  recreational  facility  at 
the  Women's  Detention  Center  is  a  small, 
grim  coxirtyard;  Indoor  programs  arr  ex- 
tremely limited  and  crowded  into  Inadequate 
space.  E>rug  counselling  is  minimal. 

The  Detention  Center  Is  unable  to  segre- 
gate convicted  women  (two  thirds  of  the 
overall  population)  from  those  awaiting  trial. 
Statistics  about  women  in  the  Center  are 
extremely  sparse.  Precise  data  on  the  treat- 
ment of  women  by  the  Ball  Agency  or  the 
probation  authorities  do  not  exist. 

Women  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  Im- 
prisonment are  sent,  when  possible,  to  the 
Federal  Reformatory  at  Alderson,  West  Vir- 
ginia, far  from  Washington,  and  without 
significant  pre-release  access  to  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  eventually  will  re- 
turn. Presently  60  District  women  are  at  Al- 
derson, either  serving  time  or  undergoing 
extensive  pre-sentence  investigations  In  nar- 
ccrtlcs  or  Youth  Act  cases. 

Probation  for  women  convicts  has  not  yet 
developed  Into  a  viable  alternative  to  Im- 
prisonment because  Superior  Court  proba- 
tion officers,  with  a  1971  average  of  167  oases 
'each,  are  overburdened,  and  because  the  pro- 
bation program  has  no  counselling  services, 
clinical  support  services  or  day-care  facil- 
ities which  would  be  necessary  for  women 
probationers. 

There  Is  only  one  community  correctional 
center  for  women  In  the  District,  and  that 
halfway  house  Is  inadequate;  It  holds  only  15 
women,  for  whom  there  Is  no  resident  job 
counsellor  and  educational  programs  with 
extremely  limited  Impact. 

Pre-release  work  with  women  offenders 
to  ease  their  return  to  the  community  Is 
limited  to  one  staff  member  of  Efforts  from 
Ex-Convlcta  working  at  the  Women's  Deten- 
tion Center.  A  new  program.  One  America, 
at  Alderson  and  In  the  District  Is  projected; 
It  would  Include  30  women  by  September, 
1972,  and  would  provide  job  placement  and 
counselling  services. 

The  pattern  of  neglect  Is  pervasive  and 
discriminatory.  To  reverse  it  and  begin  a 
comprehensive  correctional  program  empha- 
sizing treatment  and  rehabilitation,  the 
Council  makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  neighborhood 
Resource  Center  capable  of  housing  between 
130  and  150  sentenced  females  yearly  and 
of  aiding  another  100  to  120  out-cllents, 
among  them  both  probationers  and  volun- 
tary clients.  This  new  halfway  house  would 
provide  Intensive  Individual,  group,  and 
family  counseUlng,  job  placement  help,  re- 
ferral to  neighborhood  education,  training 
and  assistance  program*  and  drug  treatment. 
Additionally,  special  health  and  child  care 
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win  be  provided  by  the  facility  while  It  con- 
centrates on  readjusting  women  offenders 
to  an  active,  self-supporting  community  role. 
The  Council  believes  the  new  Center  could 
operate  at  a  cost  below  the  present  daily  per 
capita  cost  of  keeping  a  woman  In  the  De- 
tention Center,  can  make  offenders  Into  tax- 
payers even  while  they  are  serving  sentences 
and,  for  an  estimated  Investment  of  $340,000 
can  serve  a  more  humane  and  efficient  cor- 
rectional purpose  than  can  be  achieved  by 
the  present  plan  to  spend  the  same  amount 
of  money  Just  to  build  a  fourth  floor  on  the 
Women's  Detention  Center  In  an  area  In  the 
city  slated  for  complete  urban  renewal  by 
1976. 

2.  A  thorough,  on-going  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  the  treatment  of  women  offenders  In 
the  District  to  provide  the  Information  with- 
out which  present  programs  cannot  be  as- 
sessed, and  from  which  new  remedies  and 
programs  can  be  designed. 

3.  Expand  and  standardize  the  use  of  cita- 
tion referral,  and  the  Issuance  of  a  summons 
to  appear  in  court,  for  women  In  misde- 
meanor cases  In  lieu  of  arrests  that  too  often 
result  In  unnecessary  pre-trial  detention. 

4.  Expand  third-party  custody  to  Increase 
the  number  of  women  who  would  be  eligible 
for  conditional  pre-trial  release  to  persons 
or  organizations. 

5.  Provide  expanded  access  to  women  of 
diversionary  treatment  programs  whose  suc- 
cess, before  sentencing  in  individual  cases, 
could  lead  to  a  dismissal  of  charges. 

6.  Lower  the  casework  ratio  for  District 
probation  officers  and  expand  the  social  serv- 
ices offered  through  probation. 

7.  Improve  conditions,  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices at  the  Women's  Detention  Center  while 
working  for  a  long-range  goal  of  totally  dis- 
continuing or  at  least  minimizing  the  use  of 
the  Center  for  women  offenders. 

8.  Transfer  the  long-term  women  offend- 
ers from  the  Federal  faclUty  at  Alderson, 
West  Va.,  to  the  women's  prison  at  Jessup, 
Maryland,  or  to  some  new  local  facility  nearer 
to  their  families  and  the  community  they 
will  have  to  reenter  and  to  possible  work- 
release  programs. 

9.  A  full  Immediate,  impartial  evaluation 
of  the  performance,  policies,  programs  and 
house  rules  of  the  Washington  Halfway 
House  for  Women,  now  criticized  by  both  its 
staff  and  clients. 

10.  Establish  an  ombuds(wo)man  program 
for  women  offenders  to  redress  prisoner  griev- 
ances through  arbitration,  mediation,  and 
conciliation,  and  when  necessary,  the  slower 
processes  of  litigation  and  legislation. 

H.   BACKGROUND 

The  pattern  of  female  criminal  behavior  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  heavily  weighted 
toward  misdemeanors  and  those  crimes  which 
usually  have  no  victim  other  than  the  of- 
fender herself.  In  fiscal  1970,  for  Instance, 
women  were  charged  with  approximately 
seven  per  cent  of  the  major  crimes  In  the 
District.  That  year.  598  charges  (of  a  total  of 
8.975)  were  filed  against  women  offenders  for 
the  seven  major  crimes  that  make  up  the 
FBI  Crime  Index. 

Excluding  drunkenness  and  traffic  offenses, 
a  total  of  3,359  charges  against  women  for 
uniform  crime  offenses  were  filed  here  In  FY 
1970.  Of  these  71.9'^o  were  for  misdemeanors 
and  28.1%'  were  for  felonies.  The  largest 
category  (626  arrests  or  18.7%)  were  pros- 
titution arrests.  Petit  larceny  (492  charges  or 
14.7%)  came  next,  followed  by  disorderly 
conduct — usually  streetwalklng  where 
charges  for  soliciting  for  prostitution  cannot 
be  proved — (465  charges  or  13.8%);  assaults 
(369  charges  or  11.0%)  and  drug  abuse  (222 
charges  or  6.6%.)* 

After  arrest,  another  pattern  emerges — that 
of  confinement  of  women  misdemeanors  be- 
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fore  trial.  Of  the  3,129  women  arrested  on 
misdemeanor  charges  in  1971  without  a  war- 
rant, 544  (17.3%),  spent  varying  lengths  of 
time  in  the  Women's  Detention  Center  be- 
fore preliminary  court  proceedings.  These 
women  were  excluded  from  the  citation  re- 
lease program  for  various  reasons. 

Of  the  others  arrested  In  1971,  i,056 
(33.7%)  posted  collateral  immediately  and 
435  ( 13.9% )  received  prompt  citation  releases. 
The  reqialnlng  675  (21.6% )  were  sent  to  court 
right  after  their  arrests. »  Statistics  in  1969, 
the  most  current  ones  available,  show  that 
approximately  2,800  adult  women  sp>ent  an 
average  of  6.7  hours  each  In  detention  at  the 
Center  before  they  either  payed  fines  and 
were  released,  posted  bond  and  were  released 
(9% ) ,  or  were  released  to  the  Superior  Court 
(71  % ) .  In  the  latter  category  are  many  who 
return  to  the  Center  to  await  trial  rather  than 
obtaining  bond  or  other  arrangements  for 
pre -trail  release.  Lack  of  data  leaves  un- 
answered the  duration  of  these  women's  pre- 
trial detention. 

Those  in  the  Center — an  average  daily  pop- 
ulation in  1971  of  95.3  in  a  facility  built  in 
1956  as  a  temporary  lockup  for  no  more  than 
55  prisoners — present  a  familiar  profile  of 
D.C.  criminality.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
last  year,  approximately  one  Center  resident 
In  three  was  awaiting  trial  because.  In  most 
instances,  the  detainee  could  not  meet  bond 
conditions  set  by  the  court.  Of  those  sen- 
tenced, nearly  30%  were  convicted  of  pros- 
titution, 9%  of  disorderly  conduct,  approxi- 
mately 17%  of  drug  abuse  and  5.5 7r  of  petit 
larceny." 

The  population  of  the  Women's  Detention 
Center  Is  approximately  84%,  black.  Almost 
70%  are  between  the  ages  of  17  and  24.  yet 
86%  are  mothers.  Of  these  women  in  Jail 
66%  lack  high  school  diplomas  and  78%  ad- 
mit to  having  used  drugs  within  the  three 
years  prior  to  their  arrest. 

Just  over  half  (54% )  were  unemployed 
when  arrested,  and  over  half  of  the  residents 
have  prior  criminal  records.  Eliminating 
women  admitted  for  the  first  time,  the  WDC 
inmates  have  been  admitted  there  a  median 
number  of  four  times.' 

The  sentences  being  served  by  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  at  the  Center  range 
from  one  month  to  life,  although  the  ideal, 
according  to  WDC  administrators,  is  to  send 
offenders  with  sentences  longer  than  one 
year  to  the  Federal  Reformatory  at  Alderson, 
W.  Va.  Since  there  are  delays  In  getting 
space  there  through  the  aegis  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  many  long  term  offenders 
stay  at  the  Center.  In  February,  1972,  29  of 
the  63  sentenced  women  at  WDC  were  serv- 
ing sentences  longer  than  one  year,  while 
another  60  were  at  Alderson  either  sentenced 
there  or  undergoing  pre-sentence  testing. 
Two  District  women  sentenced  under  the 
Youth  Act  are  confined  at  the  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  youth  facility. 

A  survey  of  women  In  the  Detention  Cen- 
ter showed  a  pathetically  low  self  esteem; 
56%  see  their  brothers  and  sisters  as  better 
off  than  they;  nearly  three-fourths  (74%) 
believe  they  were  better  off  five  years  ago 
than  now.  Yet,  only  18%  perceive  the  avoid- 
ance of  crime  as  a  problem  they  will  face  ou 
release,  and  the  major  problems  they  list 
confronting  them  once  they  retiu-n  to  the 
community  are  employment  (56%),  drugs 
(34%)  and  family  adjustment  (26%).* 

Neither  the  Center  Itself  nor  the  alternate 
options  proposed  to  date  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  address  these  problems  of  women 
offenders  In  a  significant  remedial  manner. 
The  following  sections  of  our  report  will  de- 
tail the  shortcomings  we  found  and  recom- 
mend the  specific  Improvements  we  believe 
must  be  made, 
in.    problems:    analysis   and   recommenda- 

TIONB 

The  thesis  of  this  report  Is  that  the  exist- 
ing correctional  procedures  and  facilities  for 
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women  offenders  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  inadequate  and  misdirected.  In  this  sec- 
tion we  wlU  analyze  the  separate  faUures  of 
tbe  system:  baU,  probation,  detention,  and 
halfway  house  practices,  and  offer  recom- 
mendations for  correcting  specific  abuses 
and  mistakes.  In  the  final  section  of  the 
report,  two  new  recommendations  are  offered 
and  discussed. 

A.  Information  gathering 
Analysis:  In  the  course  of  the  study  siun- 
marized  by  this  report,  the  CouncU  was  dis- 
heartened to  discover  the  paucity  of  statis- 
tics relating  to  the  treatment  of  women  of- 
fenders in  the  District.  The  generaUy  notor- 
ious inadequacy  of  record  keeping  In  the 
field  of  corrections  only  hampers  efforts  to 
help  offenders.  The  Women's  Detention  Cen- 
ter had  no  official  record-keeping  process  at 
all  before  July,  1971.  The  Bail  Agency  keeps 
no  records,  even  now  that  distinguish  be- 
tween the  sexes;  and  probaUon  officials, 
similarly,  do  not  maintain  separate  records 
on  their  male  and  female  cUents. 

Recommendation:  All  agencies  of  the  Su- 
perior Court,  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Corrections 
must  begin  compUlng  accurate  data  spe- 
cifically on  the  women  offenders  they  handle. 
The  information  shoiUd  disclose,  among  other 
things,  the  success  of  parole,  the  pre-trial 
disposition  of  cases,  conviction  rates,  avail- 
ability and  conditions  of  probation,  length  of 
sentences  and  parole  as  well  as  Instances  of 
revocation  of  probation  and  parole. 

There  can  be  no  objective  Judgments  about 
the  success  of  our  practices  until  we  know 
what  we  are  and  are  not  accomplishing.  At 
present,  we  are  operating  in  the  dark. 

Without  such  data,  including  some  refer- 
ence to  the  status  of  the  offender's  children, 
designs  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
instincts  and  whims  of  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  existing  conditions.  When,  for 
example,  we  cannot  find  out  how  well  or  how 
poorly  women  offenders  do  on  probation  or 
precisely  what  extra  obstacles  they  face  In 
seeking  bail,  it  is  next  to  Impossible  to  pre- 
sent convincing  programs  of  remedial  action 
in  these  crucial  areas.  The  number  of  women 
offenders  is  small  enough  so  that  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  analysis  can  be  quickly 
instituted  and,  once  at  work,  would  aid  offi- 
cials by  Illuminating  the  process  they  are 
administering. 

B.  Citation  release 
Analysis:  The  Council  discovered  that  In 
1971  only  435  (13.9%)  of  the  women  ar- 
rested on  misdemeanor  charges  without  a 
warrant  were  given  citation  releases,  freeing 
them  on  their  personal  recognizance  to  await 
trial  in  the  community  Instead  of  In  deten- 
tion. Citation  releases  do  not  require  a  money 
deposit  and  are  determined,  with  InfcKmatlon 
from  a  Bail  Agency  interview,  by  the  sole 
judgment  of  the  desk  sergeant  or  the  magis- 
trate that  the  defendant  will  appear  In  court. 
Recommendation:  The  Council  believes, 
along  with  the  1971  Deputy  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee on  Alternatives  to  Incarceration,  that 
the  Metropolitan  Police  could  profitably  ex- 
pand its  use  of  citation  referrals  for  non- 
violent misdemeanors  charged  to  men  and 
women.  The  tendency  now  is  to  make  an  ar- 
rest rather  than  Issue  a  summons  to  appear 
in  court,  where  the  second  determination — 
release  or  incarceration  before  trial — Is  made. 

C.  Personal  recognizance 
Analysis:  The  largest  conditional  release 
category  administered  by  the  Ball  Agency  Is 
that  of  personal  recognizance  release.  D.C. 
Bail  Agency  personnel  conduct  the  Interviews 
that  largely  determine  the  possibility  of  per- 
sonal recognizance  release,  and  although  they 
keep  no  statistics  on  the  basis  of  sex,  offi- 
cials from  the  Agency  admitted  that  women 
are  considered  to  pose  a  higher  "risk  of 
fiight"  than  men.  A  far  greater  percentage 
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of  women  than  of  men,  they  said,  is  required 
to  post  money  bonds,  and  many  women  of- 
fenders are  unable  to  meet  those  money  re- 
quirements. 

The  standards  of  the  landmark  Ball  Re- 
form Act  appear  to  allow  an  unsuspected 
bias  toward  women  offenders.  The  Act  em- 
powers a  Judge  (the  Ball  Agency  has  the 
operative  power)  to  substitute  less  tangible 
ties  to  the  community — employment,  family 
and  friendship  associations  and  residence 
patterns — for  money  as  Indicators  of  a  sus- 
pect's reliability  and  likelihood  of  appearing 
In  court.  Because  so  many  District  women 
offenders  are  Jobless  and  show  the  fluid  liv- 
ing patterns  characteristic  of  prostitution, 
they  are  considered  poorer  risks  for  condi- 
tional release. 

Recommendation:  The  Council  recom- 
mends a  review  of  the  criteria  used  In  deter- 
mining conditional  pre-trial  release  to  assess 
whether  existing  practices  do  discriminate 
against  women.  We  believe  that  they  do  and 
that  the  discrimination  can  be  corrected 
without  endangering  the  process  of  criminal 
Justice. 

D.  Third  party  custody 
Analysis:  Individuals  and  organizations 
like  the  Washington  Pre-Trlal  Justice  Pro- 
gram, Bonabond,  and  Blackman's  Develop- 
ment Center  offer  the  possibility  of  pre- 
sentence release  of  offenders  using  third 
party  custody  as  a  condition  of  personal 
recognizance  release.  The  organizational  pro- 
grams vary  In  the  range  of  services  offered 
from  the  actual  release  to  counselling  and 
the  provision  of  shelter  and  food  for  persona 
placed  In  their  cxistody. 

Too  few  women  are  Involved  in  the  pro- 
grams of  third  party  custody  release,  and 
existing  organizational  programs  do  not 
Include  supportive  services  geared  toward 
women  offenders  (chlldcare  facilities  and  the 
like). 

Recommendation:  The  Council  recom- 
mends that  steps  be  taken  to  expand  the 
use  of  third  party  custody  as  a  condition  In 
the  release  of  women  on  personal  recog- 
nizance. We  urge  that  existing  organiza- 
tional third  party  custody  programs  develop 
supportive  services  for  women  offenders,  and 
that  they  Increase  the  number  of  women 
Involved  In  the  programs  as  an  alternative 
to  pretrial  Incarceration. 


E.  Diversionary  programs 

Analysis:  Organizations  such  as  the  Nar- 
cotics Treatment  Administration.  Project 
Crossroads  and  the  Offender  Rehabilitation 
Project  offer  the  possibility  of  releasing  pre- 
sentence women  offenders  into  diversionary 
programs.  The  system  permits  release  for 
persons  charged  with  misdemeanors  who 
enter  supervised  treatment  programs  while 
the  court  grants  a  continuance  In  their  cases. 

The  NTA  Included  only  16  women  in  Its 
drug  therapy  program  In  1971.  Project  Cross- 
roads, aimed  at  educating,  counselling,  and 
finding  employment  for  first  offenders,  cvir- 
rently  handles  55  women  and  Involved  193 
women  out  of  a  total  of  531  Intakes  between 
February,  1971  and  February,  1972.  The 
Offender  RehabUltatlon  Program,  with  25 
female  clients  and  314  men,  uses  public 
defenders  to  provide  social,  psychological  and 
vocational  services  drawn  from  all  available 
conununlty  resources  to  Indigent  persons 
between  arrest  and  sentencing.  These  proj- 
ects demonstrate  that  many  of  their  clients 
can  become  contributing  members  of  the 
community  Instead  of  prison  Inmates.  Not 
enough  women  are  Involved  In  them. 

One  problem  Is  time.  Another  Is  a  lack  of 
day-care  facilities.  In  Project  Crossroads,  for 
example,  a  90-day  continuance  Is  regarded  as 
too  short  a  period  In  which  to  train  an  un- 
skilled women  offender  for  productive,  self- 
supporting  work.  Lacking  day-care  facilities, 
Project  Crossroads  and  other  counselling 
and   training   programs   cannot   effectively 
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bring   women    offenders    with    children    to 
participate  in  education  and  work  projects. 

Recommendation:  We  urge  the  adoptton  of 
such  diversionary  programs  to  handle  more 
women  offenders  charged  with  non-violent 
misdemeanors.  In  the  diversionary  programs 
aimed  at  bringing  offenders  back  into  the 
community   as   useful   citizens,   we   believe 
that  success  In  treatment  can  be  a  guide  to 
Judges  in  deciding  whether,  at  the  end  of 
a  continuance,  it  Is  possible  to  dismiss  the 
original  charge.  The  expansion  of  diversion- 
ary programs,  with  the  addition  of  day-care 
facilities  where  necessary,  will  cost  money. 
But  we  feel  that  such  funds  would  be  better 
spent  than  what  Is  now  wasted  on  JaUlng 
prisoners  under  conditions  which  give  them 
little  help  In  adjusting  to  their  real  problems. 
We  further  urge  the  adoption  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  special  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion— Narcotic     Treatment     Administration 
proposal   for   women    offenders.    Too    many 
women  offenders  with  drug  problems— 60% 
of  the  700  defendants  studied  by  the  ABA's 
Special  Committee  on  Crime  Prevention  and 
Control— end    up    with    overworked    proba- 
tion officers,  receiving  no  treatment  or  help 
for  their  addiction,  and  almost  Inevitably, 
returning  to  criminal  behavior.  The  ABA- 
NTA  project  proposed  last  December  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  office  Is  an  excellent  diver- 
sionary program   and   we  recommend   that 
quick  progress  be  made  In  setting  the  criteria 
for  eligible  defendants  and  the  time  period 
for  treatment  so  that  the  project  can  be  Im- 
plemented soon. 

F.  Probation 
Analysis:  Lacking  records  that  distinguish 
between  the  sexes  It  Is  impossible  to  meastire 
the  success  of  probation  for  women  offenders 
In  the  District.  Like  other  convicted  persons, 
they  may  be  released  under  su^ended  sen- 
tences to  the  supervision  of  the  court  proba- 
tion officers  for  specified  periods.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  Superior  Court  probation  of- 
ficers already  carry  average  caseloads  nearly 
three  times  as  high  as  the  ratio  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  Probation  Office,  167  cases  per 
officer  Instead  of  63. 

Recommendation:  It  is  clear  that  the  Su- 
perior Court  must  continue  and  Intensify  Its 
efforts  to  lower  the  casework  ratio  for  proba- 
tion officers  If  probation  Is  to  become  a 
viable  alternative  to  Incarceration.  It  should 
further  Improve  the  quality  of  Its  pre-sen- 
tence Investigations.  And,  the  Probation  Of- 
fice should  add  child-care  facilities  for  wom- 
en offenders  at  the  same  time  it  Improves 
counselling  and  clinical  support  services. 
Along  with  the  development  and  the  use  of 
a  probationary  halfway  hoiise,  the  Office  also 
must  develop  an  adequate  research  and 
statistical  unit. 


G.  Women's  detention  center 

Analysis:  The  physical  Inadequacy  of  the 
central  facility  for  women  offenders  In  the 
District  is  not  just  a  matter  of  overcrowded 
living  space:  47  small  rooms,  2  dormitories, 
2  control  centers,  and  one  sick  bay  for  an 
average  dally  popiUatlon  of  96.3  residents. 
Living  conditions  are  unhygenlc.  Lighting 
is  dim.  Those  convicted  are  housed  with 
those  awaiting  trial.  Sick  women  and  healthy 
ones,  lesbians  and  heterosexuals  are  crowded 
together.  The  stresses  are  great;  the  reliefs 
minimal. 

One  community  room  serves  as  the  can- 
teen. Indoor  recreation  area,  party  room,  and 
space  for  visitors.  Interviews  with  lawyers 
must  be  conducted  In  a  tiny  room.  The 
library  Is  the  only  place  for  group  counselling 
and  the  vocational,  work  training  and  drug 
counselling  programs,  and  the  QED  pro- 
grams and  law  seminar.  Listing  these  pro- 
grams make  them  sound  more  impressive 
than  they  can  actually  be  with  the  Cen- 
ter's high  t\umover  rate  precluding  any  s\w- 
talned  participation.  About  one  third  of  the 
Center's  population  actually  takes  part  In 
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any  of  the  educational  and  vocational  pro- 
grams— typing,  the  monthly  food  budgeting 
course,  the  bi-monthly  sewing  class  or  the 
weekly  health  and  drug  semlnair — and  only 
19%  of  the  residents  attend  counselling  ses- 
sions. 

Along  with  the  censorship  of  Incoming 
and  outgoing  mall.  Including  request  for 
books  and  educational  material,*  the  Cen- 
ter's rules  for  punishing  misconduct  appear 
primitive.  Written  rules,  In  fact,  are  not 
readily  available  to  advise  women  what  not 
to  do  so  that  they  will  not  be  put  In  dirty, 
poorly  furnished  "control  cells",  without 
access  to  regular  baths,  recreation,  reading 
material,  vocational  training  or  telephone 
calls.  Confinement  In  these  cells  Is  Inflicted 
without  the  woman  receiving  adequate  no- 
tice of  charges,  representation  by  a  counsel 
or  other  spokes-person,  confrontation  of  their 
accusers,  the  right  to  cross-examine  or  writ- 
ten records  of  the  confinement  hearing. 

Regulations  permit  Inmates  two  one-ho\ir 
visits  per  week  with  social  visits  restricted 
to  persons  on  an  approved  list  and  no  spe- 
cial arrangements  are  made  for  the  resi- 
dents' children.  All  visitors  are  separated 
from  the  residents  by  a  glass  partition  and 
must  talk  to  them  by  telephone. 

Recommendations:  The  Council,  while 
urging  the  long-range  goal  of  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  Center's  population  by  expanding 
the  use  of  pre-trial  and  post-trial  alterna- 
tives to  Imprisonment,  endorses  the  objec- 
tives set  out  In  the  class-action  suit  filed 
In  January.  1972.  against  the  Department 
of  Corrections  officials  on  behalf  of  five 
Center  Inmates.  The  suit  was  filed  by  lawyers 
from  the  Public  Defenders  Service,  The 
Lawyers  Committee  for  ClvU  Bights  Under 
Law  and  the  Georgetown  Legal  Interns. 

It  proposes  that  living  quarters  in  the 
Center  be  kept  in  eafe  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions, that  no  cell  ward  or  dormitory  exceed 
Its  designed  capacity,  that  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  programs  be  instituted,  that  rehabili- 
tation programs  be  developed  for  short-term 
offenders,  that  special  consideration  be  given 
convicted  and  accused  prostitutes,  that  pris- 
oners receive  essential  preventive  medical 
care  and  adequate  and  sound  medical,  dental, 
and  mental  health  treatment,  that  the  li- 
brary be  equipped  with  current  legal  mate- 
rials and  that  decent  comfortable  private 
visiting  conditions  be  established  without 
limiting  the  persons  a  woman  can  see  and 
communicate  with. 

The  Council  further  urges  the  application 
to  the  women  at  the  Center  of  the  terms  of 
the  consent  order  entered  in  Campbell  vs. 
Rogers.  ClvU  Action  No.  1462-71,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
plying to  men  confined  In  the  D.C  Jail.  That 
order  states  that  men  In  the  D.C  Jail  can- 
not be  placed  in  treatment  segregation  un- 
less the  safety  of  one  or  more  persons  Is 
threatened  and  without  the  Inmate's  receiv- 
ing an  administrative  hearing  within  24 
hours  of  his  confinement.  At  the  hearing 
the  Inmate  Is  entitled  to  representation,  and 
bis  representative  is  furnished  In  advance 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  events  which 
led  to  the  confinement.  Rules  applicable  to 
the  rights  of  male  offenders  should  also  clear- 
ly fit  women  in  a  similar  situation. 

The  Council  regards  as  wasteful  and  mis- 
directed the  present  plans  of  the  Department 
of  Corrections  to  spend  $340,000  already  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  to  build  a  fourth  floor 
on  this  Inadequate  facility  with  space  for  32 
more  Inmates.  Adding  to  a  terrible  facility — 
when  the  goal  should  be  its  discontinuance — 
In  an  vu'ban  renewal  area  where  buildings  are 
marked  for  total  demolition  by  1976  Is  point- 
less and  amounts  to  diverting  efforts  and  re- 
sources from  the  real  search  for  valuable  al- 
ternatives to  prisons. 

The  Dillingham  Corporation  In  a  report 
studying  the  existing  correctional  facilities 
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in  the  District  and  Including  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvements  and  new  facilities 
said  in  December  that:  "The  Women's  De- 
tention Center  is  overcrowded  and  lacking 
In  space  for  recreation,  counselling  and  medi- 
cal services.  Remodelling  has  been  necessary 
to  ameliorate  the  most  pressing  problems; 
extensive  remodeUlng  or  additions,  however, 
would  be  a  poor  Investment."  •  We  urge  City 
CouncU  to  take  steps  to  avoid  this  catas- 
trophic error. 

The  Council  Is  heartened  to  learn  that  of- 
ficials have  at  least  temporarUy  shelved  plans 
to  convert  a  warehouse  at  4th  and  Edgewood 
Sts.,  N.E.  Into  a  faculty  for  women  offenders 
awaiting  sentence.  Projections  showed  the 
conversion  would  cost  an  estimated  $500,000, 
and  the  facility,  with  a  staff  of  91  and  a  ca- 
pacity of  100  women,  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $750,000  a  year  to  operate,  with  little 
to  show  in  improved  programs  or  conditions. 

The  Council  In  principle  approves  the  long- 
range  plans  to  establish  a  halfway  house  for 
women  under  Project  New  Hope,  a  demon- 
stration work-training  and  counseUlng  pro- 
gram at  WDC  which  has  faltered  in  getting 
started  inside  the  Center.  Project  New  Hope 
was  designed  as  a  program  for  short-term 
offenders,  and  funded  with  a  grant  of  $266,- 
347  from  the  Department  of  Labor  In  June, 

1971.  A  December,  1971,  progress  report  by 
the  Department  of  Corrections  outlined  the 
numerous  planning  and  staff  problems  that 
have  virtually  halted  the  development  with- 
in WDC.  As  of  February,  1972,  with  an  esti- 
mated $80,000  spent,  the  program  is  still  in 
an  embryonic  stage  with,  at  most,  nine 
residents  enroUed.  The  criteria  for  resident 
enrollment  continue  to  change,  program 
goals  are  vague,  and  the  development  of 
drug  treatment  programs,  Job  commitments 
and  child-care  faculties  Is  Inadequate  and 
Incomplete.  The  CouncU  feels  that  the  han- 
dling of  Project  New  Hope  Is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  bureaucratic  misdirection  and 
misuse  of  funds  which  has  characterized 
even  the  few  Innovative  programs  for  women 
offenders  In  the  District. 

The  CouncU  Is  encouraged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections'  plans  to  open  Jackson 
House,  Just  outside  the  main  gates  of  the 
Lorton,  Va.  reformatory  complex.  In  AprU, 

1972,  for  15-20  women  offenders  serving  12- 
18  month  sentences.  The  women,  some  of 
whom  may  be  transferred  to  Lorton  from 
Alderson,  W.  Va.,  will  have  access  to  the  pro- 
grams of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  con- 
ducted for  male  offenders  at  Lorton,  and 
win  be  nearer  their  ultimate  homes. 

H.  The  Alderson  facility 
Analysis:  Women  serving  long  sentences 
or  being  tested  before  sentencing — 60  as  of 
February  10,  1972, — are  now  housed  at  the 
Federal  faculty  at  Alderson,  W.  Va..  far  from 
the  District  and  from  the  community  to 
which,  on  release,  they  wUl  have  to  return 
and  adapt.  A  closer  faculty  for  offenders  with 
long  sentences  and  those  being  tested  exists 
at  Jessup,  Md.,  where  It  would  be  easier  for 
prisoners  to  participate  in  education  and 
work-release  programs,  maintain  contact 
with  their  families  and  friends  and  demon- 
strate, if  possible,  their  capacity  to  use  sup- 
portive community  and  family  ties.  At  Aider- 
son,  In  a  relative  vacuum,  such  evidence  of 
potential  rehabilitation  is  far  harder  to 
obtain. 

Recommendation:  We  urge  the  transfer  of 
long-term  offenders  from  Alderson  to  Jessup, 
where  there  Is  space  for  them  and  where 
costs  would  not  differ  oMrkedly  from  those 
In  the  Federal  prison. 

The  OotmcU  urges  the  Mayor,  City  Coun- 
cU, and  Department  of  Corrections  officials 
to  use  all  possible  influence  to  persuade  the 
Maryland  legislature — which  we  believe  to 
be  more  receptive  to  the  suggestion  now 
than  on  two  previous  occasions  It  was  un- 
successfully broached — to  let  the  District 
contract  to  use  space  at  Jessup  until  the 
city  has  proper  faculties  of  Its  own. 
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J.  The  Washington  halfway  house  for  icomen 

Analysis:  The  only  halfway  house  for 
women  offenders  in  the  District  vras  opened 
at  1816  19th  Street,  N.W.,  in  March,  1971,  as 
a  work-release  center  with  a  maximum  resi- 
dential capacity  of  15  women.  AU  the  resi- 
dents are  addicts,  referred  from  the  Women's 
Detention  Center,  and  remain  at  the  house 
for  an  average  of  three  to  six  months.  Ini- 
tially funded  with  LEAA  and  NTA  grants, 
the  Washington  Halfway  House  for  Women 
is  now  operated  under  the  contract  to  the 
Department  of  Corrections  by  the  Wash- 
ington Halfway  House  Association. 

Most  of  the  residents  are  employed.  Few 
seem  Interested  in  participating  or  are  en- 
cotu-aged  by  the  staff  to  participate  In  edu- 
cational programs  avaUable  through  the 
Roving  teachers.  There  is  no  Job  counsellor 
on  the  staff  of  the  house,  and  individual 
counsellors  use  Efforts  from  Ex-Convicts 
(EFEC)  and  the  Department  of  Vocational 
RehabUitatlon  to  obtain  Jobs  for  the  resi- 
dents, who  are  usually  qualified  to  work 
only  as  maids  or  waitresses.  One  staff  mem- 
ber told  the  CouncU  that  residents  must 
often  find  employment  themselves. 

Along  with  the  mandatory  drug  counsel- 
ling sessions  twice  a  week — accompanied  by 
the  taking  of  urine  samples  for  analysis — 
the  halfway  house  imposes  strict  limits  on 
its  residents'  free  time.  Required  to  return 
to  the  house  immediately  after  their  work, 
they  are  entitled  to  see  visitors  for  two 
hours  Sunday  afternoons  and,  depending  on 
evaluations  of  their  performance  by  the  Sen- 
ior Counsellor,  to  take  eight-hour  passes 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  According  to  one  staff 
member  Interviewed,  these  rules — far  more 
restrictive  than  those  applied  to  men  In 
simUar  D.C.  faculties — encourage  defeatism. 

"Snitching  Is  encouraged  at  all  levels  of 
the  house  operations,  both  intra-staff  and 
Intra-resldents,"  a  CouncU  investigator  was 
told.  "Volunteers  Including  the  YWCA,  home 
economics  teachers,  church  groups  and  the 
like  have  called  to  offer  services  to  the  resi- 
dents, but  they  have  been  discouraged  from 
conducting  programs  in  the  house." 

The  residents  themselves  have  complained 
of  these  conditions  Including  the  policy  that 
keeps  them  from  using  the  second  fioor,  re- 
served for  the  director,  although  the  di- 
rector, for  some  inexplicable  reason,  does 
not  live  at  the  house.  Ten  residents  wrote  a 
letter  of  complaint  about  the  lack  of  pri- 
vacy and  the  lack  of  leadership  from  the 
director  last  June  to  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. Staff  members  say  residents'  mo- 
rale Is  extremely  low,  and  some  residents- 
older  than  the  staff  and  usuaUy  repeat  of- 
fenders— say  they  woiUd  prefer  to  stay  in 
the  Womens'  Detention  Center. 

Reconmiendatlons:  With  the  expiration  of 
the  first  year's  LEAA  and  NTA  funding 
($145,355)  this  June  and  the  good  possl- 
bUity  that  s.  new  grant  of  $114,000  from  LEAA 
will  be  refused  (because  It  Is  In  competi- 
tion with  regional  diversionary  requests  from 
several  states),  the  promise  and  problems  of 
Washington  Halfway  House  for  Women  re- 
quire urgent  attention.  We  recommend  a 
fuU  and  searching  evaluation  of  Its  policies, 
programs,  house  rules  and  staff  be  promptly 
conducted. 

The  Council  strongly  supports  the  develop- 
ment of  community  correctional  faculties 
and  is  anxious  that  the  desperate  need  for 
such  facilities  for  women  not  be  Jeopardized 
by  the  poor  direction  and  inadequate  pro- 
grams of  the  sole  halfway  hotise  for  women 
m  the  District. 

J.  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital 

The  lengthy  report  by  Rev.  Albert  Broder- 
ick '  published  the  situation  of  offenders 
Judged  criminally  insane  and  confined  to  the 
John  Howard  PavUllon  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital. Twenty-three  women  offenders — 16 
from  the  District — presently  are  detained 
there  with  little  attempt  for  treatment  anc" 
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subject  to  vague  and  Inadequate  orlterU  tor 

'^-ThT  CouncU  can  do  more  than  urge  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  at 
Se  John  HowaTd  PavlUlon  and  the  swift 
development  of  extensive  legal  criteria  to 
ensure  proper  treatment  and  prompt  release 
of  those  not  mentaUy  Ul. 

IV.    RECOMMENDED    NEW    PROGRAMS 

This  report  has  shown  the  neglect  and 
nrejudice,  under  existing  conditions,  suffered 
by  women  offenders  in  the  District  and  made 
sueeestions  on  improving  practices  and  fa- 
cilities that  now  contribute  to  the  poor  func- 
tioning of  the  correctional  system.  Believing 
that  the  District  must  emphasize  pre-  and 
post-trial  alternatives  to  imprisonment,  must 
drastlcaUy  Improve  the  conditions  of  those 
incarcerated  and  must  develop  more  and 
better  community  correctional  facilities, 
the  CouncU  offers  two  recommendations  for 
new  Initiatives  in  treating  women  offenders. 
Ombuds  ( wo )  man 
The  Idea  of  non-Judlclal  remedies  to  re- 
dress prisoner  grievances  has  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully abroad  and  is  taking  hold  now  In 
the  United  States,  In  PhUadelphla,  Oregon, 
HawaU  and  several  other  places.  Correctional 
ombudsmen  try  to  resolve  prisoners'  griev- 
ances by  dealing  vrtth  the  administrators  In- 
volved, only  recommending  the  slower  pro- 
cesses of  litigation  or  legislation  when  neces- 
sary, but  attempting  arbitration,  mediation 
and  conciliation  first. 

There  Is  no  question  of  the  need  for  such 
a  person — preferably  an  Independent  and 
private  citizen,  not  a  governmental  official — 
in  the  District  correctional  system.  The 
CouncU  urges  that  the  first  ombudsman  pro- 
gram here  be  established  for  women  offend- 
ers, a  smaUer  percentage  of  the  criminal 
population  and  hence  an  Ideal  experimental 
group.  Having  been  neglected  so  long  wom- 
en offenders  now  deserve  some  preferential 
treatment.  Indeed,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
first  appointee^.  In  a  trial  which  may  well 
aid  the  whole  system — should  be  a  male. 
Why  not  an  ombudswoman. 

The  neighborhood  resource  center 
RehablUtatlon  can  be  tested  only  In  the 
community.  Many  women  are  needlessly  con- 
fined in  a  security  facility.  Future  official 
plans  offer  no  viable  alternatives  for  women 
offenders. 

With  these  three  unchaUengeable  state- 
ments In  mind,  the  D.C.  Citizens  Council  for 
Criminal  Justice  has  developed  Its  own  pro- 
posal for  a  community  center  for  sentenced 
women  which  It  would  operate  under  a  con- 
tract to  the  D.C.  Superior  Court  and  the 
Department  of  Corrections.  Residential  In 
nature,  the  Neighborhood  Resource  Center 
also  would  maintain  programs  of  support  and 
help  to  probationers  and  voluntary  clients:  it 
would  be  capable  of  servicing  an  estimated 
130-150  residents  yearly  and  100-120  out- 
clients  In  premises  similar  to  those  of  the 
Youth  Project  House  at  1719  13th  Street 
N.W.,  a  community  center  with  room  for  32 
residents. 

With  professional  and  paraprofesslonal 
staff  as  well  as  volunteers — Including  former 
offenders — the  Resource  Center  would 
handle  as  residents  both  those  misdemean- 
ants referred  by  the  court  as  an  alternative 
to  traditional  Incarceration  and  long-term 
sentenced  women  being  moved  halfway  back 
Into  the  community  for  rehabilitation.  Pro- 
bationers could  either  be  residents  or  out- 
clients.  In  either  case  their  Involvement  with 
the  Resource  Center  would  work  to  reduce 
the  punishing  overload  of  cases  on  the  prof 
bation  workers.  Finally,  through  programs  of 
volimtary  Involvement,  the  Center  would 
reach  out  to  those  hundreds  of  District  wom- 
en desperately  In  need  of  guidance  and 
assistance  to  to  help  them  avoid  future  direct 
conflict  with  the  system  of  criminal  Justice. 
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To  aU  of  them,  the  Resource  Center  would 
offer  the  services  of  caseworkers  and  coun- 
sellors In  programs  of  Individual,  group,  and 
famUy  counseling.  Job  placement,  drug 
treatment  and  referral  to  neighborhood  edu- 
cation, training  and  assistance  programs. 
Additionally,  with  emphasis  placed  on  util- 
izing community  agencies  with  which  women 
wlU  maintain  contact  alter  release,  the  Re- 
source Center  woiUd  provide  specialized 
health  and  child-care  and  counselling  serv- 
ices lor  women  with  special  needs. 

The  involvement  of  volunteers  as  coun- 
sellors and  as  clients  fits  the  basic  design 
of  a  community-based  faculty  conceived  as 
a  demonstration  that  a  single  faculty  can 
serve  as  a  resource  center  for  the  free  com- 
munity as  weU  as  Its  sentenced  members, 
and  can  deter  Individuals  from  criminal  be- 
havior and  prevent  them  from  repeating  It. 

The  Resource  Center  also  benefits  from  a 
simple  cost-effectiveness  rationale.  WhUe 
reducing  capital  expenditures  for  Incarcera- 
tion (for  example  the  planned  $340,000 
fourth  fioor  on  WDC  would  not  be  needed), 
the  new  program  should  be  able  to  operate 
spacious  and  comfortable  quarters  for  resi- 
dents at  $24-$28  per  capita  daUy,  at  least 
one  dollar  below  the  steadUy  Increasing  per 
capita  cost  (now  about  $29.00)  for  those  In 
the  Detention  Center.  The  savings  to  taxpay- 
ers annually  would  be  significant. 

Moreover  the  Resource  Center  would  ex- 
pect all  its  residents  to  create  additional  tax- 
payer savings  by  being  or  becoming  self- 
supporting.  Women  in  the  house  either  woiUd 
be  employed  or  In  community  programs  of 
academic  or  vocational  training  leading  to 
employment.  Except  for  those  earning  less 
than  $50  a  week,  each  resident  wovUd  pay  $2 
for  subsistence  every  work  day  after  the  first 
thirty  days  of  residence,  and  these  funds — 
running  perhaps  to  $15,000  yearly— would  be 
turned  Into  the  D.C.  treasurer  to  be  used  as 
tax  payments,  payments  to  dependents,  and 
even  partiaUy,  as  payments  toward  the  room 
costs  at  the  house. 

A  further  tangible  saving  produced  by  the 
Center  originates  In  Its  dual-purpose  con- 
cept: community  center  and  halfway  house. 
Rooms  used  during  the  day  for  clients'  chU- 
dren  can  be  used  at  night  for  the  chUdren  of 
community  members  engaged  in  Resource 
Center  activities.  The  residential  kitchen  by 
day  can  cater  to  local  groups  at  night,  and 
meeting  rooms  for  group  activities  need  not 
be  idle  in  the  evenings.  A  public  resource 
wUl  give  the  public  maximum  use. 

As  part  of  the  MetropoUtan  community, 
the  Resoiwce  Center  should  seek  to  draw  on 
existing  service  organizations,  neighborhood 
groups,  schools  and  churches  both  to  aid  its 
clients  and  to  use  Its  faculties  in  a  way  that 
no  prison  can.  A  neighborhood  advisory 
council  could  be  formed  to  facUltate  this 
two-way  Involvement,  another  contribution 
to  restoring  offenders  to  regular  community 
activity.  Similarly,  a  citizens'  advisory  board 
for  the  Resource  Center  coxUd  have  the  dual 
function  of  bringing  outside  expertise  to  the 
house  and  Interpreting  the  programs  and 
activities  to  the  general  public. 

As  projected  In  a  detaUed  outline  which 
the  CouncU  wUl  soon  make  public  but  not 
thought  appropriate  for  Inclusion  In  this 
short  report,  at  overall  economic  savings  the 
Resource  Center  staff  would  Include  the 
following  trained  personnel:  a  director  and 
assistant  director,  a  community  placement 
specialist,  two  caseworkers,  three  counselors, 
a  nurse,  a  cook  and  an  assistant  administra- 
tive aide. 

This  staff  would  provide  residents — who 
wotUd  be  accepted  for  a  minimum  stay  of 
six  weeks — and  the  changing  group  of  20 
out-cUents  the  services  they  need  to  re- 
adapt  to  a  community  in  which  they  once 
faUed.  The  house  Itself  woiUd  contribute 
to  that  adaption  process  by  making  Its  resi- 
dents responsible  for  maintaining  their  own 
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quarters,  their  own  clothes  and  their  groom- 
ing. WhUe  meals  would  be  provided,  residents 
who  stay  In  during  the  day  wUl  be  expected 
to  take  an  active  part  In  their  arrangement, 
from  shopping  through  preparation. 

With  the  projected  ratio  of  staff  to  clients, 
It  shoiUd  be  possible  to  give  women  in  need 
the  Individual  attention  and  encoxiragement 
that  Is  crucial  to  their  successful  readjtist- 
ment.  With  the  Interaction  between  the 
normal  community  and  those  temporarUy 
outside  It,  the  Resource  Center  should  be 
able  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  regular 
life  of  the  majority  and  the  criminal  pat- 
tern of  the  minority. 

This  CouncU  was  depressed  and  outraged 
by  what  we  learned  In  our  study  of  how 
women  offenders  are  treated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia's  so-caUed  correctional  system. 
We  were  depressed  by  the  neglects  and 
prejudices  of  the  past;  what  Is  worse,  we 
were  outraged  by  the  community's  little  at- 
tentions to  and  Its  misguided  notions  about 
the  futvure.  Thus,  we  present  this  report  less 
as  a  sad  history  than  as  a  hopeful  prologue. 
Our  hope  Is  that  serious  and  wide  attention 
wUl  be  paid  to  this  subject  hereafter  and 
that  our  proposals  for  reformltlve  Improve- 
ments wUl  be  heeded.  The  present  way  Is  no 
longer  tolerable. 

Kathleen  GUllgan.  staff  director,  D.C.  Citi- 
zens  CouncU    for   Criminal   Justice. 

Ronald  Goldfarb,  president. 

David  Austern,  vice  president. 

Robert  MontUla,  treasurer. 

PhyUls  Lake,  secretary. 

Mary  Carroll   Potter,   board   of  directors. 
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TOASTMASTERS  ADDRESS  DEDI- 
CATED TO  SENATOR  EDMUND  S. 
MUSKIE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1972 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  winning  toastmasters  address, 
dedicated  to  Maine's  Senator  Edmitnd  S. 
MusKiE,  which  was  recently  given  at  the 
Woodfords  Toastmaster  in  Portland, 
Maine. 

This  address,  written  by  Portland  At- 
torney Paul  K.  Stewart  and  entitled  "A 
Man  To  Match  Her  Mountains,"  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  our  distinguished  junior 
Senator,  and  an  accurate  lyrical  portrait 
of  those  qualities  which  have  made  him 
one  of  Maine's  and  the  Nation's,  out- 
standing men.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
much-publicized  comparisons  between 
Ed  Muskie  and  Abraham  Lincoln  go  far 
beyond  the  superficialities  of  appearance 
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and  manner  to  the  very  core  of  each 


man. 


I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  interested  in  this 
excellent  address: 

A  Man  To  Match  Heb  Mountains 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  great 
storyteUers  of  our  New  England  heritage,  re- 
counts the  legend  of  "The  Great  Stone  Face." 
He  tells  how  one  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
was  going  down,  a  mother  and  her  little  boy 
sat  at  the  door  of  their  cottage,  talking  about 
the  Great  Stone  Face.  They  had  but  to  lift 
their  eyes,  and  there  It  was  plainly  to  be 
seen,  though  miles  away,  with  the  sunshine 
brightening  all  its  features. 

"Mother,"  said  the  little  boy.  whUe  the 
titanic  visage  smiled  on  him,  "I  wish  that 
It  would  speak,  for  It  looks  so  very  kindly 
that  its  voice  must  needs  be  pleasant.  If  I 
were  to  see  a  man  with  such  a  face.  I  should 
love  him  dearly". 

••If  an  old  prophecy  should  come  to  pass  . 
answered  his  mother.  "We  may  see  a  man, 
some  time  or  other  with  exactly  such  a  face 
as  that". 

"What  prophecy  do  you  mean,  dear 
mother"  eagerly  inquired  the  little  boy.  "Pray 
tell  me  all  about  It!" 

So  his  mother  told  him  a  story  that  her 
own  mother  had  told  her,  when  she  was  a 
little  younger  than  her  Uttle  boy;  a  story, 
not  of  things  that  were  past,  but  of  what  was 
yet  to  come;  a  story,  nevertheless,  so  very 
old.  that  even  the  Indians,  who  formerly  in- 
habited this  valley,  had  heard  It  from  their 
forefathers,  to  whom  as  they  affirmed.  It  had 
been  murmured  by  the  mountain  streams, 
and  whispered  by  the  wind  among  the  tree- 
tops.  The  purport  was.  that  at  some  future 
day.  a  chUd  should  be  born  hereabouts,  who 
was  destined  to  become  the  greatest  and 
noblest  personage  of  hU  time,  and  whose 
countenance  should  bear  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  Great  Stone  Pace. 

"O  mother,  I  do  hope  that  I  shall  live  to 
see  him",  the  Uttle  boy  exclaimed.  WlstfuUy, 
she  only  said  to  him,  "Perhaps  you  may." 

Scarcely  a  giant  step  away,  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  in  the  neighboring  State 
of  Maine,  less  than  a  century  after  this  tale 
of  Hawthorne,  a  body  grew  up  in  Rimiford 
who  resembled  the  lad  in  our  story,  a  body 
who  was  quiet  and  studlovis,  the  son  of  an 
Immigrant  tailor  who  had  early  imbued  this 
lad  with  the  love  of  freedom  and  an  apprecia- 
tion   of   the   opportunities   of    his    father's 
adopted  country.  The  boy  Increased  in  wis- 
dom and  stature.  His  rise  from  those  simple 
beginnings  to  a  position  In  the  forefront  of 
our  nation's  leaders  has  shown  the  finger  of 
God.  the  hand  of  destiny.  Valedictorian  of 
his  high  school  class,  lead  debator  in  a  school 
famous  for  Its  forensic  skill,  a  law  school 
student  who  achieved  despite  working  his 
way  through  school,  occupant  of  a  small  law 
oSce,  then  honorable  service  in  his  country 
In  time  of  war,  a  seat  In  the  legislature,  then 
the  first  Catholic  Governor  of  Maine,  the  first 
Catholic  Senator  from  Maine,  then,  the  sweet 
reasonableness  of  his  style  in  debate  led  to  a 
candidacy  for  Vice-President   In   1968,   and 
then,  resembling  the  prophet  who  admon- 
ished a  king.  In  1970,  on  the  eve  of  the  Na- 
tional Election,  the  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship of  this  man  stood  out  in  stark  contrast 
to  the   strident  rhetoric  of  the   President. 
This  lad  who  studied  Lincoln's  speeches  in 
his  youth,  seemed  a  reincarnation  of  the  man 
who  said  in  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  "With 
malice   toward   none,   with  charity  for   all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in." 
Intuitlvrty  grasping  the  thought  of  Lin- 
coln  that   a   "house   divided   against   itself 
cannot  stand",  he  voiced  the  gospel  of  rec- 
onciliation and  healing,  even  at  the  risk  of 
the  accusation  of  inconsistency.  This  man 
who  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  reason  and  re- 
conciliation Is  in  accord  with  Lincoln's  letter 
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that  states:  ••!  shall  try  to  correct  errors 
when  shown  to  be  errors;  and  I  shall  adopt 
new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be 
true  views." 

He  has  shown  an  acceptance  of  the  views 
oi  another  statesman  who  led  his  nation  In 
battle,  who  stated  "A  war,  even  the  most 
victorious,  is  a  national  misfortune,"  al- 
though he  did  not  shrink  from  duty  when 
honor  called,  when  his  nation  called  for  men; 
nevertheless,  he  shared  the  view  of  Elsen- 
hower that  "our  nation  should  never  be- 
come mired  In  an  Asian  War,"  and  of  the 
Elsenhower  farewell  address  which  stated: 
"In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
Influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  military-Industrial  complex."  This  man  to 
match  our  mountains  of  whom  I  speak  to- 
night has  told  us  that  never  a  night  has 
gone  by  since  oxir  Asian  War  commenced 
(against  the  admonition  of  our  late  Repub- 
lican President)  that  he  hasn't  agonized  and 
had  foremost  In  his  thoughts  and  study  at  his 
bedside  table  a  concern  for  those  who  have 
given  thslr  lives,  and  for  those  still  strug- 
gling In  the  quick-sands  of  Asiatic  combat, 
and  prayed  that  we  may  bring  home  our  sons 
with  honor. 

God  give  our  nation's  highest  office  such  a 
man.  "A  time  like  this  demands  strong  minds, 
great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands.  Men 
who  possess  opinions  and  a  will,  men  who 
have  honor,  men  who  will  not  He." 

Such  a  man  whose  character  is  as  the  gran- 
ite of  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  whose  kind- 
liness and  sun-topped  grandeur  match  the 
winsome  features  of  the  Great  Stone  Face, 
who  in  these  times  that  try  men's  souls  has 
shown  re-Incarnate  the  majesty  and  magna- 
nimity of  a  Lincoln,  this  Hawthorne  legend 
prophetically  come  true  In  our  day,  this  man 
whose  greatness  Is  camouflaged  by  his  engag- 
ing smile  and  kindly  disposition,  this  man 
for  all  seasons,  but  especially  for  the  golden 
era  before  us,  such  a  man  will  usher  In  the 
coming  age  of  brotherhood.  I  give  you  this 
prophet  of  peace  with  honor,  this  man  from 
the  heart  of  Maine — our  own — Edmund  Slx- 
tus  Muskle. 
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THE  CENTURY  DIVISION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  observ- 
ance of  the  fact  that  April  is  "Army  Re- 
serve Community  Month,"  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention  to 
the  outstanding  record  of  a  imit  in  which 
I  once  was  honored  to  serve,  the  100th 
Training  Division,  headquartered  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Best  known  to  its  many  friends  and 
members  in  the  Louisville  community  £ls 
"The  Century  Division,"  this  proud  unit 
has  compiled  a  laudable  record  of  diverse 
accomplishments  of  great  value  to  the 
local  citizenry. 

And  back  in  the  fall  of  1961,  the  citi- 
zen-soldiers of  the  100th  Division,  some 
3,000  strong  including  my  own  brother, 
demonstrated  their  high  state  of  mili- 
tary readiness  when  called  to  active  duty 
during  the  Berlin  crisis. 

The  "Centurymen,"  deployed  for  a  full 
year  at  Port  Chaffee,  Ark.,  performed  ad- 
mirably in  their  active-duty  mission  of 
training  new  Army  recruits.  The  "100th" 
was  the  first  reserve  division  placed  on 
active  duty  for  the  Berlin  crisis  and  is 
the  only  division-size  imit  of  the  U.S. 


Army  Reserve  called  to  duty  since  World 
Warn. 

Accordingly,  I  think  it  is  most  appro- 
priate to  submit  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following  his- 
tory of  the  100th  Division  compiled  by 
Division  Information  OfiBcer  William 
WiUis: 

Kentucky's  100th  Training  Division,  U.8. 
Abmy  Reserve 

The  100th  Division  was  formed  on  papei 
July  28.  1918.  In  October  1918,  at  Camp 
Bowie,  Texas,  the  first  Centurymen  were 
chosen  and  organization  of  the  Headquar- 
ters and  Headquarters  Company  began.  But 
before  the  unit  was  fully  formed,  the  Armi- 
stice came,  and  on  November  30th  the  100th 
was  demobilized.  Its  hour  to  come  In  another 
war. 

In  1921,  the  Division  was  reconstituted  as 
a  unit  in  the  Organized  Reserves,  with  head- 
quarters in  Wheeling.  Its  units  Included  the 
400th  Infantry  Regiment  In  Louisville,  or- 
ganized In  1922. 

On  November  15,  1942,  at  Port  Jackson, 
S.C.,  the  100th  was  reborn  for  combat  and 
began  to  ready  Itself  for  Its  place  In  history. 
Under  command  of  Major  General  Withers 
A.  Burress,  the  Century  Division  arrived  In 
France  In  October.  1944.  Less  than  a  week 
after  the  lOOth's  final  elements  arrived  at  the 
front,  the  Division  became  the  first  American 
unit  to  crack  the  German  winter  defensive 
line  near  Raon  I'Etape.  Two  weeks  later,  the 
Century  Division  helped  breach  the  German 
defenses  In  the  Vosges  Mountains. 

On  New  Year's  Day.  1945.  a  smashing  Ger- 
man counterattack  was  aimed  directly  at 
the  100th  Division  sector.  For  several  days 
the  thin  lines  of  the  lOOth  Division  were 
\inder  heavy  attack  from  three  sides. 

But  the  lOOth  Division,  directly  In  the 
path  of  the  German  counteroffenslve,  was 
the  only  division  In  the  entire  Seventh  Army 
front  to  hold  Its  original  ground.  When  the 
Nazi  drive  ended,  the  Century  Division  sec- 
tor protruded  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can front. 

In  March,  1945.  the  lOOth  shattered  mili- 
tary tradition  by  capturing  the  heavily  forti- 
fied city  of  Bltche — the  first  time  In  200  years 
that  the  French  city  had  fallen  In  combat. 
For  their  actions  during  146  consecutive 
days  In  combat  with  enemy  forces,  Century- 
men received  6,125  Individual  combat  decora- 
tions, including  three  Medals  of  Honor. 

After  the  war.  In  October  1946,  the  Divi- 
sion once  again  became  part  of  the  orga- 
nized reserves — as  the  100th  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  In  Louisville.  In 
1959  It  was  redesignated  the  lOOth  Training 
Division. 

The  lOOth  served  Its  second  tour  of  duty 
from  September  1961  to  August  1962  when 
It  was  the  only  Army  Reserve  Division  called 
up  by  President  John  P.  Kennedy  In  the 
Berlin  Crisis.  On  that  tour  of  duty,  the  Cen- 
tury Division  activated  Fort  ChafTee,  Arkan- 
sas, where  It  trained  more  than  30.000  sol- 
diers. The  Commanding  General  then  was 
Ma].  Gen.  DUlman  A.  Rash. 

President  Kennedy  expressed  his  appreci- 
ation to  the  lOOth  in  these  words: 

••.  .  .  From  the  time  when  It  was  first 
alerted  .  . .  the  Century  IMvlslon  has  achieved 
an  exemplary  record — one  In  which  you  may 
take  great  pride  .  .  . 

•'The  response  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Century  Division  have  more  than  lived  up 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Division,  and  have 
been  worthy  of  the  fine  tradition  of  the  Army 
Reserve  as  a  ••cltlzen-soldler"  emergency 
force  .  .  . 

"To  you  and  your  families,  and  to  the 
communities  from  which  you  came,  may  I 
say,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  'Well  done!'" 
The  Century  Division  continues  to  main- 
tain Its  great  traditions  by  innovations  in 
Inactive  duty  training  throughout  each  year. 
In  1969  the  lOOth  Initiated  a  unique  ROTC 
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field  leadership  training  program  which  to- 
day involves  eight  universities.  The  program 
is  mutually  beneficial  for  the  ROTC  students 
as  weU  as  the  reservists.  All  ROTC  students 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  test  their  class- 
room instruction  In  the  field  on  weekends. 
The  Centurymen  are  provided  an  opportunity 
to  give  training  similar  to  that  which  they 
would  give  If  mobilized.  The  results  have 
been  an  outstanding  success  as  Indicated  by 
comments  of  ROTC  students  and  the  high 
reenllstment  rate  of  the  100th.  The  unique 
program  attracted  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  who  visited  the  lOOth  on 
••century  News  Day"  In  August  1970. 

"Such  cooperation  between  elements  of 
our  military  establishment — In  full  view  of 
the  local  Inhabitants — ,"  said  Gen.  West- 
moreland. •'Is  particularly  commendable  con- 
sidering the  problems  ROTC  Is  weathering 
on  campus  and  the  Importance  of  ROTC  to 
the  Army.  .  .  .  The  100th  Division  has  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  ROTC  In  Kentucky. 
Their  example  Is  worthy  of  emulation.  In- 
deed, I  would  hope  that  these  types  of  pro- 
grams can  be  conducted  In  ever-Increasing 
numbers  by  both  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units." 

Recently,  the  lOOth  Division  CtKnmander, 
Ma].  Gen.  J.  B.  Faulconer,  was  called  upon 
to  brief  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board, 
which  advises  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
Reserve  matters.  Among  those  attending  the 
February  1972  meeting  was  Army  Secretary 
Robert  F.  Froehlke. 

There  are  other  areas  the  lOOth  Is  pioneer- 
ing. The  close  association  of  the  lOOth  and 
the  Kentucky  Army  National  Guard  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  while  Centiu^men 
attend  the  Kentucky  National  Guard  Offi- 
cers Candidate  School  In  Frankfort,  National 
Guardsmen  are  receiving  Instruction  In  a 
Noncommissioned  Officer's  Leadership  Devel- 
opment Course  conducted  by  the  100th. 

With  these  lOOth  Division  projects  as  well 
as  many  other  Initiatives,  the  Men  of  the 
Century  are  constantly  preparing  themselves 
to  answer  the  call  If  needed  again. 
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PROF.  PETER  F.  DRUCKER 
DISCUSSES  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 


OF   OHIO 


IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Sunday,  April  16,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  there  appeared  an  article  by 
Peter  F.  Drucker,  professor  of  social  sci- 
ences at  the  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
Claremont,  Calif.,  and  professor  of  man- 
agement at  New  York  University.  This 
commentary  on  the  environment  was  ex- 
cerpted from  the  January  1972  issue  of 
Harper's  magazine  by  special  jaermission. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  in  this 
subject,  I  am  inserting  Professor 
Drucker's  statement  in  its  entirety.  I  be- 
lieve his  appraisal  will  add  to  the  en- 
vironmental dialog: 

Ecology:      "Environmentalists      Mat      Be 

Among  the  Chief  Wreckers" 

(By  Peter  F.  Drucker) 

Everybody  today  Is  "for  the  environment." 
Laws  and  agencies  designed  to  protect  It 
multiply  at  all  levels  cf  government.  Big 
corporations  take  full-color  adc  to  explain 
how  they're  cleaning  up,  or  at  least  trying  to. 
Even  you  as  a  private  citizen  probably  make 
some  conscientious  effort  to  curb  pollution. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  learned  enough 
about  the  proWem  to  make  some  progress  to- 


ward restoring  a  balance  between  man  and 
nature.  The  environmental  crusade  may  well 
become  the  great  cause  of  the  Seventies — 
and  not  one  moment  too  soon. 

Tet  the  crusade  Is  In  real  danger  of  run- 
ning off  the  tracks,  much  like  its  Immediate 
predecessor,  the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 
Paradoxically,  the  most  fervent  environ- 
mentalists may  be  among  the  chief  wreckers. 
Many  are  confused  about  the  cause  of  our 
crisis  and  the  ways  In  which  we  might  re- 
solve it.  They  Ignore  the  difficult  decisions 
that  must  be  made;  they  splinter  the  re- 
sources available  for  attacking  environment- 
al problems.  Indeed,  some  of  our  leading 
crusaders  seem  almost  perversely  deter- 
mined to  sabotage  their  cause — and  our  fu- 
ture. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  widespread  Il- 
lusion that  a  clean  environment  can  be  ob- 
tained by  reducing  or  even  abolishing  our 
dependence   on   "technology."  The   growing 
pollution    crisis   does    Indeed    raise    funda- 
mental    questions     about     technology — Its 
direction,  uses  and  future.  But  the  relation- 
ship between  technology  and  the  environ- 
ment  Is   hardly   as   simple   as   much   antl- 
technologlcal  rhetoric  would  have  us  believe. 
The  Invention  that  has  probably  had  the 
greatest  environmental  Impact  In  the  past  25 
years,  for  Instance,  Is  that  seemingly  Insig- 
nificant gadget,  the  wire-screen  window.  The 
wire  screen,  rather  than  DDT  or  antibiotics, 
detonated  the  "population  explosion"  In  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  where  only  a  few  dec- 
ades ago  as  many  as  four  out  of  five  chil- 
dren died  of  such  insect-borne  diseases  as 
"summer  diarrhea"  or  malaria  before  their 
5th  birthday.  Would  even  the  most  ardent 
environmentalist  outlaw  the  screen  window 
and  expose  those  babies  again  to  the  files? 

The  truth  Is  that  most  environmental 
problems  require  technological  solutions — 
and  dozens  of  them.  To  control  our  biggest 
water  pollutant,  human  wastes,  we  will  have 
to  draw  on  all  sciences  and  technologies  from 
biochemistry  to  thermodynamics.  Similarly, 
we  need  the  most  advanced  technology  for 
adequate  treatment  of  the  effiuents  that 
mining  and  manufacturing  spew  Into  the 
world's  waters.  It  will  take  even  more  new 
technology  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by 
the  third  major  source  of  water  pollution  In 
this  country — the  activities  of  farmers  and 
loggers. 

Even  the  hope  of  genuine  disarmament — 
and  the  arms  race  may  be  our  worst  and  most 
dangerous  pollutant — rests  largely  on  com- 
plex technologies  of  remote  Inspection  and 
surveillance.  Environmental  control,  In  other 
words,  reqvilres  technology'  at  a  level  at  least 
as  high  as  the  technology  whose  misuse  It  Is 
designed  to  correct.  The  sewage-treatment 
plants  that  are  urgently  needed  all  over  the 
world  win  be  designed,  built,  and  kept  run- 
ning not  by  purity  of  heart,  ballads,  or  Earth 
Days  but  by  crew-cut  engineers  working  In 
very  large  organizations,  whether  businesses, 
research  labs,  or  government  agencies. 
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foul  air  and  water  will  require,  for  many 
years  to  come,  an  annual  outlay  close  to.  If 
not  exceeding,  the  company's  present  annual 
profit  of  (100  million.  The  added  expense 
caused  by  giving  up  strip  mining  of  coel  or 
by  reclaiming  strip-mined  land  might  dou- 
ble the  company's  fuel  bill.  Its  single  largest 
operating  cost.  No  one  can  even  guess  what 
it  would  cost — If  and  when  It  can  be  done 
technologically — ^to  put  power  transmission 
lines  underground.  It  might  well  be  a  good 
deal  more  than  power  companies  have  ever 
earned. 

We  face  an  environmental  crisis  because  for 
too  long  we  have  disregarded  genuine  costs. 
Now  we  must  raise  the  costs.  In  a  hurry,  to 
where  they  should  have  been  all  along.  The 
expense  must  be  borne,  eventuaUy.  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  as  consumers  and 
producers.  The  only  choice  we  have  is  which 
of  the  costs  will  be  borne  by  the  consumer  In 
the  form  of  higher  prices,  and  which  by  the 
taxpayer  lu  the  form  of  higher  taxes. 

It  may  be  possible  to  convert  part  of  this 
economic  burden  Into  economic  opportunity, 
though  not  without  hard  work  and,  again, 
new  technology.  Many  Industrial  or  human 
wastes  might  be  transformed  Into  valuable 
products.  The  heat  produced  In  generating 
electricity  might  be  used  in  greenhouses  and 
flish  farming,  or  to  punch  "heat  holes"  into 
the  layer  of  cold  air  over  such  places  as  Los 
Angeles,  creating  an  updraft  to  draw  off  the 
smog.  But  these  are  long-range  projects.  The 
Increased  costs  are  here  and  now. 


WHO    WILL    PAY? 

The  second  and  equally  dangerous  delu- 
sion abroad  today  Is  the  common  belief  that 
the  cost  of  cleaning  the  environment  can  be 
paid  for  out  of  "business  profits."  After  taxes, 
the  profits  of  all  American  businesses  in  a 
good  year  come  to  $60  billion  or  $70  billion. 
And  mining  and  manufacturing — the  most 
polluting  Industries — account  for  less  than 
half  of  this.  But  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the 
cleanup  bill,  even  for  Just  the  most  urgent 
Jobs,  will  be  three  or  four  times  as  large  as 
all  business  profit. 

Consider  the  most  efficient  and  most  profi- 
table electnc-power  company  In  the  country 
(and  probably  In  the  world) :  the  American 
Electric  Power  Co.,  which  operates  a  number 
of  large  power  companies,  including  the  gov- 
ernment's own  TVA. 

Yet  cleaning  up  American  Electric  Power's 
plants  to  the  point  where  they  no  longer  be- 
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Closely  related  to  the  fallacy  that  "profit" 
can  pay  the  environmental  bUl  Is  the  belief 
that  we  can  solve  the  environmental  crisis 
by  reducing  Industrial  output.  In  the  highly 
developed  affluent  countries  of  the  world.  It 
Is  true  that  we  may  be  about  to  de-empha- 
slze  the  "production-orientation"  of  the  past 
few  hundred  years.  Indeed,  the  "growth  sec- 
tors" of  the  developed  economies  are  Increas- 
ingly education,  leisure  activities,  or  health 
care  rather  than  goods.  But  paradoxical  as  It 
may  sound,  the  environmental  crisis  will 
force  us  to  return  to  an  emphasis  on  both 
growth  and  industrial  output — at  least  for 
the  next  decade. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  this,  each  ade- 
quate in  Itself: 

1.  Practically  every  environmental  task  de- 
mands huge  amounts  of  electrical  energy, 
way  beyond  anything  now  available.  Sewage 
treatment  is  Just  one  example;  the  differ- 
ence between  tne  traditional  and  wholly  In- 
adequate methods  and  a  modern  treatment 
plant  that  gets  rid  of  human  and  Industrial 
wastes  and  produces  reasonably  clear  water 
Is  primarily  electric  power,  and  vast  supplies 
of  It.  This  poses  a  difficult  dilemma.  Power 
plants  are  themselves  polluters.  And  one  of 
their  major  pollution  hazards,  thermal  pol- 
lution. Is  something  we  do  not  yet  know  how 
to  handle. 

Had  we  better  postpone  any  serious  at- 
tack on  other  environmental  tasks  until  we 
have  solved  the  poUutlon  problems  of  elec- 
tric-power generation?  It  wotUd  be  a  quix- 
otic decision,  but  at  least  it  would  be  a  de- 
liberate one.  What  is  simply  dishonest  is  the 
present  hypocrisy  that  maintains  we  are 
serious  about  these  other  problems — indus- 
trial wastes,  for  Instance,  or  sewage  or  pesti- 
cides— while  we  refuse  to  build  the  power 
planta  we  need  to  resolve  them. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  In  good  standing 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  and  I  share  its  concern 
for  the  environment.  But  the  Sierra  Club's 
opposition  to  any  new  power  plant  today — 
and  the  opposition  of  other  groups  to  new 
power  plants  in  othet  parts  of  the  country — 
has.  In  the  first  place,  ensured  that  other  eco- 
logical tasks  cannot  be  done  effectively  for 
the  next  five  or  ten  years.  Secondly,  it  has 
made  certain  that  the  internal -combustion 
engine  Is  going  to  remain  our  mainstay  in 
transportation  for  a  long  time  to  come.  An 
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electrical  automobile  or  electrified  mass 
transportation— the  only  feasible  alterna- 
tives— would  require  an  even  more  rapid  In- 
crease In  electrical  power  than  any  now  pro- 
jected. And  thirdly  It  may  well  a  few  years 
hence  cause  power  shortages  along  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  which  would  mean  unheated 
homes  in  winter,  as  well  as  widespread  In- 
dustrial shutdowns  and  unemployment.  This 
would  almoet  certainly  start  a  "backlash" 
against  the  whole  environmental  crusade. 

2.  No  matter  how  desirable  a  de-emphasls 
on  production  might  be,  the  next  decade  Is 
the  wrong  time  lor  It  In  aU  the  developed 
countries  and  especlaUy  In  the  United  States. 
The  next  decade  wUl  bring  a  surge  In  em- 
ployment-seekers and  In  the  formation  of 
young  famUles— both  the  inevitable  reexilt 
of  the  baby  boom  of  the  late  Forties  and 
early  Fifties.  Toung  adults  need  Jobs;  and 
unless  there  Is  a  rapid  expansion  of  Jobs  In 
production  there  wiU  be  massive  unemploy- 
ment, especially  of  low-skUled  blacks  and 
other  minority  group  members.  In  addition 
to  Jobs,  young  families  need  goods— from 
housmg  and  furniture  to  shoes  for  the  baby. 
Even  If  the  individual  family's  standard  of 
consumption  goes  down  quite  a  bit,  total  de- 
mand—barring only  a  severe  depression— will 
go  up  sharply.  If  this  Is  resisted  In  the  name 
of  ecology,  environment  will  become  a  dirty 
word  in  the  political  vocabulary. 

3  If  there  Is  no  expansion  of  output  equal 
to  the  additional  cost  of  cleaning  up  the 
environment,  the  cost  burden  wUl— Indeed, 
must— be  met  by  cutting  the  funds  avaUable 
for  education,  health  care,  or  the  Inner  city, 
thus  depriving  the  poor.  It  would  be  nice  if 
the  resources  we  need  could  come  out  of 
defense  spending.  But  of  ttie  6  or  7  per  cent 
of  our  national  Income  that  now  goes  for 
defense,  a  large  part  U  cost  of  past  wars, 
that  U,  veterans'  pensions  and  dlsabUlty 
benefits  (which.  Incidentally,  most  other 
countries  do  not  Include  In  their  defense 
budget*— a  fact  critics  of  "American  mili- 
tarism" often  Ignore).  Even  if  we  could— or 
should— cut  defense  spending,  the  "peace 
dividend"  Is  going  to  be  1  or  2  per  cent  of 
national  Income,  at  best. 

But  the  total  national  outlay  for  educa- 
tion (7  to  8  per  cent),  health  care  (another 
7  to  8  per  cent) ,  and  the  Inner  city  and  other 
poverty  areas  (almost  5  per  cent)  comes  to 
a  fifth  of  total  national  Income  today.  Unless 
we  raise  output  and  productivity  fast 
enough  to  offset  the  added  environmental 
cost,  the  voters  wlU  look  to  this  sector  for 
money.  Indeed,  In  their  rejection  of  school 
budgets  across  the  nation  and  In  their  des- 
perate attempts  to  cut  welfare  costs,  voters 
have  already  begun  to  do  so.  That  the  shift 
of  resources  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  In 
large  part  through  Infiatlon — essentially  at 
the  expense  of  the  lower-Income  groups — 
will  hardly  make  the  environmental  cause 
more  popular  with  the  poor. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  these  evils  Is  to 
expand  the  economy,  probably  at  a  rate  of 
growth  on  the  order  of  4  per  cent  a  year  for 
the  next  decade,  a  higher  rate  than  we  have 
been  able  to  sustain  In  this  country  In  the 
postwar  years.  This  undoubtedly  entails 
very  great  environmental  risks.  But  the  al- 
ternative Is  likely  to  mean  no  environmen- 
tal action  at  all,  and  a  rapid  public  turn — 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  "hard  hats" — 
against  all  environmental  concern  what- 
ever. 

MAKING    ViarUE   PAT 

The  final  dtiuslon  Is  that  the  proper  way 
to  bring  about  a  clean  environment  Is 
through  punitive  legislation.  We  do  need 
prohibitions  and  laws  forbidding  actions 
that  endanger  and  degrade  the  environment. 
But  mote  than  that,  we  need  Incentives  to 
preserve  and  Improve  It. 

Punitive  laws  succeed  only  If  the  male- 
factors are  few  and  the  unlawfxil  act  Is  com- 
paratively rare.  Whenever  the  law  attempts 
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to  prevent  or  control  something  everybody 
Is  doing.  It  degenerates  Into  a  huge  but  futUe 
machine  of  Informers,  spies,  bribe  givers,  and 
bribe  takers.  Today  every  one  of  us — In  the 
underdeveloped  countries  almost  as  much  as 
In  the  developed  ones — Is  a  polluter.  Punitive 
laws  and  regulations  can  force  automobile 
manufacturers  to  put  emission  controls  Into 
new  cars,  but  they  will  never  be  able  to  force 
100  million  motorists  to  maintain  this  equip- 
ment. Yet  this  is  going  to  be  the  central  task 
If  we  are  to  stop  automotive  pollution. 

What  we  should  do  Is  make  it  to  everyone's 
advantage  to  reach  environmental  goals.  And 
since  the  roots  of  the  environmental  crisis 
are  so  largely  In  economic  activity,  the  In- 
centives will  have  to  be  largely  economic 
ones  as  well.  Automobile  owners  who  volun- 
tarily maintain  in  worltlng  order  the  emis- 
sion controls  of  their  cars  might,  for  in- 
stance, pay  a  much  lower  automobile  regis- 
tration fee,  while  those  whose  cars  faU  below 
accepted  standards  might  pay  a  much  higher 
fee.  And  If  they  were  offered  a  sizable  tax  in- 
centive, the  automobile  companies  would 
put  all  their  best  energies  to  work  to  produce 
safer  and  emission-free  cars,  rather  than 
fight  delaying  actions  against  punitive  legis- 
lation. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric  on  the  campuses, 
we  know  by  now  that  "capitalism"  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  ecological  crisis,  which  is 
fully  as  severe  in  the  Communist  countries. 
The  bathing  beaches  for  50  miles  around 
Stockholm  have  become  completely  unusable, 
not  because  of  the  wicked  Swedish  capitalists 
but  because  of  the  raw,  untreated  sewage 
from  Communist  Leningrad  that  drUts  across 
the  narrow  Baltic.  Moscow,  even  though  it 
still  has  few  automobiles,  has  as  bad  an  air- 
pollution  problem  as  Los  Angeles — and  has 
done  less  about  it  so  far. 

We  should  also  know  that  "greed  "  has  little 
to  do  with  the  environmental  crisis.  The  two 
main  causes  are  population  pressures,  espe- 
cially the  pressures  of  large  metropolitan 
populations,  and  the  desire— a  highly  com- 
mendable one— to  bring  a  decent  living  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible ntimber  of  people. 

The  environmental  crisis  la  the  result  of 
success — succees  tn  cutttag  down  the  mor- 
tality of  Infants  (which  has  given  us  the 
population  explosion),  success  In  raising 
farm  output  sufficiently  to  prevent  ma« 
famine  (which  has  given  us  contamination 
by  Insecticides,  pesticides,  and  chemical  fer- 
tilizers) ,  success  in  getting  people  out  of  the 
noisome  tenements  of  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury city  and  into  the  greenery  and  privacy 
at  the  single-family  home  In  the  suburbs 
(which  has  given  us  urban  sprawl  and  traf- 
fic Jams) .  The  environmental  crisis.  In  other 
words.  Is  very  largely  the  result  of  doing  too 
much  of  the  right  sort  of  thing. 

To  overcome  the  problems  success  always 
creates,  one  has  to  build  on  it.  The  first  step 
entails  a  willingness  to  take  the  risks  in- 
volved in  making  decisions  about  compli- 
cated and  perilous  dilemmas: 

What  is  the  best  "trade-off"  between  a 
cleaner  environment  and  unemployment? 

How  can  we  prevent  the  environmental 
crusade  from  becoming  a  war  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  a  new  and  particularly 
vicious  "white  racist  Imperialism"? 

What  can  we  do  harmonize  the  worldwide 
needs  of  the  environment  with  the  political 
and  economic  needs  of  other  countries,  and 
to  keep  American  leadership  from  becoming 
American  aggression? 

How  can  we  strike  the  least  agonizing  bal- 
ance of  risks  between  environmental  damage 
and  mass  starvation  of  poor  children,  or  be- 
tween environmental  damage  and  large-scale 
epidemics. 

AM  ENVIBONMKNTAL  CBIMC7 

More  than  20  years  ago,  three  young  chemi- 
cal engineers  came  to  seek  my  advice.  They 
were  working  for  one  of  the  big  chemical 
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companies,  and  Its  managers  had  told  them 
to  figure  out  what  kind  of  new  plants  to  put 
Into  West  Virginia,  where  poverty  was  ramp- 
ant.  The  three  young  men  had  drawn  up  a 
long-range  plan  for  systematic  Job  creation, 
but  It  Included  one  project  about  which  their 
top  management  was  very  dubious — a  fer- 
roalloy plant  to  be  located  in  the  very  poor- 
est area  where  almoet  everybody  was  unem- 
ployed. It  would  create  1,500  jobs  in  a  dying 
small  town  of  12,000  people  and  another  800 
Jobs  for  unemployed  coal  miners — clean, 
healthy,  safe  Jobs,  since  the  new  diggings 
would  be  strip  mines. 

But  the  plant  would  have  to  use  an  al- 
ready obsolete  high-cost  process,  the  only 
one  for  which  raw  materials  were  locally 
available.  It  woiild  therefore  be  marginal 
In  both  costs  and  product  quality.  Also  the 
process  was  a  slngiilarly  dirty  one,  and  put- 
ting In  the  best  available  pollution  controls 
wovild  make  it  even  less  economical.  Tet  it 
was  the  only  plant  that  could  possibly  be 
put  In  the  neediest  area.  What  did  I  think? 

I  said,  "Forget  it" — which  was,  of  course, 
not  what  the  three  young  men  wanted  to 
hear  and  not  the  advice  they  followed. 

This,  as  some  readers  have  imdoubtedly 
recognized.  Is  the  prehistory  of  what  has  be- 
come a  notorious  "environmental  crime,"  the 
Union  Carbide  plant  in  Marietta,  Ohio.  When 
first  opened  in  1951  the  plant  was  an  "en- 
vironmental pioneer."  Its  scrubbers  captured 
three-quarters  of  the  particles  spewed  out 
by  the  smelting  furnaces;  the  standard  at 
the  time  was  half  of  that  or  less.  Its  smoke- 
stacks suppressed  more  fiy  ash  than  those 
of  any  other  power  plant  then  built,  and  so 
on. 

But  within  10  years  the  plant  had  become 
an  unbearable  polluter  to  Vienna.  W.  Va., 
the  small  town  across  the  river  whose  unem- 
ployment it  was  built  to  rrileve.  And  for 
the  last  five  years  the  town  and  Union  Car- 
bide fought  like  wildcats.  In  the  end  Union 
Carbide  lost.  But  while  finally  accepttng  fed- 
eral and  state  orders  to  clean  up  an  extreme- 
ly dirty  process.  It  also  annoxmced  that  It 
would  have  to  lay  off  half  the  1,500  men  now 
working  In  the  plant — luid  that's  half  the 
people  employed  In  Vienna.  The  switch  to 
cleaner  coal  (not  to  mention  the  abandon- 
ment of  strip  mining)  would  also  put  an 
end  to  the  800  or  so  coal-mining  Jobs  in  the 
poverty  hollows  of  the  back  country. 

There  are  scores  of  Vlennes  around  the 
nation,  where  marginal  plants  are  kept  run- 
ning precisely  because  they  are  the  main 
or  only  employer  in  a  depressed  or  decaying 
area.  Should  an  uneconomical  plant  shut 
down,  dumping  its  workers  on  the  welfare 
rolls?  Should  the  plant  be  subsidized  (which 
would  clearly  open  the  way  for  everybody  to 
put  his  hand  in  the  public  till)  ?  Should  en- 
vironmental standards  be  disregarded  or 
their  application  postponed  In  "hardship" 
cases? 

If  concern  for  the  environment  comes  to 
be  seen  as  an  attack  on  the  livelihood  of 
workers,  public  sympathy  and  political  sup- 
port for  It  Is  likely  to  vanish.  It  Is  not  too 
fanciful  to  anticipate,  only  a  few  years  hence, 
the  New  (If  aging)  Left,  the  concerned  kids 
on  the  campus,  and  the  ministers  in  a  protest 
march  against  "ecology"  and  In  support  of 
"the  victims  of  bourgeois  envlronmentallsm." 

WHERE    TO    START 

Cleaning  up  the  environment  requires  de- 
termined, sustained  effort  with  clear  targets 
and  de€idllnes.  It  requires,  above  all,  concen- 
tration of  effort.  Up  to  now  we  have  had  al- 
most complete  diffusion.  We  have  tried  to  do 
a  little  bit  of  everything — cmd  tried  to  do  it 
In  the  headlines — when  what  we  ought  to  do 
first  is  draw  up  a  list  of  priorities  in  their 
proper  order. 

First  on  such  a  list  belong  a  few  small  but 
clearly  definable  and  highly  visible  tasks  that 
can  be  done  fairly  fast  without  tying  up  im- 
portant resources.  Removing  the  hazard  of 
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lead  DOlsonlng  in  old  slum  tenements  might 
^such  an  action  priority.  What  to  do  Is 
weU  known:  burn  off  the  old  paint.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  underemployed  Wack 
adolescents  could  be  easUy  recruited  to  do  It. 
Once  visible  successes  have  been  achieved, 
the  real  task  of  priority-setting  begins.  Then 
one  asks:  (1)  what  are  the  biggest  problems 
that  we  know  how  to  solve,  and  (2)  what  are 
the  really  big  ones  that  we  don't  know  how 
to  solve  yet.  Clean  air  should  probably  head 
the  first  list.  It's  a  worldwide  problem,  and 
getting  worse.  We  don't  know  all  the  answers, 
but  we  do  have  the  technological  competence 
to  handle  most  of  the  problems  of  foul  air 
today.  Within  10  years  we  should  have  real 
results  to  show  for  our  efforts. 

Within  10  years,  too,  we  should  get  major 
results  in  cleaning  up  the  water  around  big 
mdustrial  cities  and  we  should  have  slowed 
(if  not  stopped)  the  massive  pollution  of  the 
oceans,  especially  in  the  waters  near  o\ir 
coastal  cities. 

As  fc*  research  priorities,  I  suggest  that 
the  first  Is  to  develop  birth-control  methods 
that  are  chet^)er,  more  effective,  and  more 
acceptable  to  people  of  all  cultures  than  any- 
thing we  now  have.  Secondly,  we  need  to 
learn  how  to  produce  electric  energy  without 
thermal  pollution.  A  third  priority  Is  to  de- 
vise ways  of  raising  crops  for  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing world  population  without  at  the  same 
time  doing  Irreversible  ecological  damage 
through  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  chemical 
fertlllers. 

Until  we  get  the  answers,  I  think  we  had 
better  keep  on  building  power  plants  and 
growing  food  with  the  help  of  fertlllers  and 
such  Insect-controlling  chemicals  as  we  now 
have.  The  risks  are  now  well  known,  thanks 
to  the  environmentalists.  If  they  had  not 
created  a  widespread  public  awareness  of  the 
ecological  crisis,  we  wouldn't  stand  a  chance. 
But  such  awareness  by  Itself  is  not  enough. 
Flaming  manifestos  and  prophecies  of  doom 
are  no  longer  much  help  and  a  search  for 
scapegoats  can  only  make  matters  worse. 

What  we  now  need  is  a  coherent,  long- 
range  program  of  action,  and  education  of 
the  public  and  out  lawmakers  about  the  steps 
necessary  to  carry  it  out.  We  must  recog- 
nize— and  we  need  the  help  of  environ- 
mentalists in  this  task — that  we  can't  do 
everything  at  once;  that  painful  choices  have 
to  be  made,  as  soon  as  possible,  about  what 
we  should  tackle  first;  tmd  that  every  decision 
Is  going  to  Involve  high  risks  and  costs.  In 
money  and  In  human  lives. 

Any  coxirse  we  adopt  will  Involve  a  good 
deal  of  experimentation — and  that  means 
there  will  be  some  failures.  Any  course  also 
will  demand  sacrifices,  often  from  those  least 
able  to  bear  them:  the  poor,  the  unskilled, 
and  the  underdeveloped  countries.  To  suc- 
ceed, the  environmental  crusade  needs  sup- 
port from  all  major  groups  In  our  society,  and 
the  mobilization  of  all  our  resources,  mate- 
rial and  Intellectual,  for  years  of  hard,  slow, 
and  often  discouraging  effort.  Otherwise  It 
wUl  not  only  faU;  It  wlU,  In  the  process, 
splinter  domestic  and  international  societies 
into  warring  factions. 
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trade  and  commerce  center  of  southwest 
Mississippi. 

McComb.  in  its  colorful  history  has 
often  been  theatened  with  plagues,  flres, 
and  other  disasters,  but  each  time  the 
hard-working  and  dedicated  people  of 
McComb  have  risen  to  the  task.  And 
through  their  great  commimity  spirit, 
which  I  certainly  commend,  McComb  is  a 
striving  and  expanding  part  of  our  State. 
I  am  certainly  proud  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  these  fine  people  in 
Congress. 

Included  in  my  remarks  is  an  article 
from  the  publication  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Highway  Department,  Roadways, 
telling  some  of  the  history  of  this  ex- 
panding Mississippi  community. 

McComb  Centennial — 1872-1972 
If  you  Just  happen  to  drive  through  Mc- 
Comb this  month  and  you  somehow  get  the 
feeling  that  you  have  just  experienced  a  time 
change,  like  100  years,  don't  be  alarmed— 
Those  people  In  long  dresses  and  beards  are 
celebrating  their  city's  centennial. 

TO  the  casual  visitor  who  enters  McComb 
for  the  first  time,  the  centennial  costumes 
seem  to  brighten  the  drab  atmosphere  of  the 
downtown  area  whose  buildings  are  decaying 
with  time.  To  one  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  town  he  would  judge  It  to  be  just  another 
Mississippi  tovra  created  by  a  railroad  many 
years  ago  and  then  forsaken  to  exist  as  best 
It  could.  But  despite  Its  decadent  aK>earance, 
McComb  has  aU  the  marks  of  a  progressive 
town-a  new  hospital,  a  youth  center  and  21 
diversified  Industries.  In  addlUon  McComb 
Is  a  major  trade  and  commerce  center  in 
Southwest  Mississippi,  being  the  center  of  a 
densely  populated  area  of  small  towns  and 
agricultural  communities. 

Unlike  most  Mississippi  towns  which  have 
led  a  reasonably  peaceful  existence,  McComb 
has  experienced  plague,  fire  and  rioting  In 
its  100  years.  It  has  almost  been  wiped  off 
the  map  several  times  yet  it  has  continued 
to  exist  despite  the  hardships. 

The  people  In  MoComb  are  woven  of  a 
strong  resUent  fiber,  conditioned  to  adversity 
and  grateful  for  good  fortune.  If  you're  very 
perceptive  you  can  see  this  In  the  faces  of 
the  ones  who  come  Into  town  for  an  after- 
noon of  Saturday  shopping  or  to  exchange 
gossip.  Their  centennial  costumes  they  adorn 
are  not  only  a  symbol  of  the  past  their  town 
has  lived  through  but  an  optimistic  gesture 
towards  a  new  tomorrow  and  a  'promised 
posterity'  as  their  centennial  slogan  says. 
m'comb's  early  tears 
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TOWN    OP    McCOMB,    MISS.,    CELE- 
BRATES lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
of  McComb.,  Miss.,  is  this  month  cele- 
brating its  100th  aimiversary.  This  pros- 
perous town,  foimded  as  a  key  railroad 
link  to  New  Orleans,  has  become  a  major 


The  Manche  Decision  In  McComb  In  1851 
set  the  stage  for  McComb's  beginning  which 
was  to  occur  20  years  later.  The  Manche  De- 
cision designated  that  a  railroad  come  north 
and  through  Pike  County.  McComb  came  Into 
the  picture  in  1872  when  Colonel  H.  S.  Mc- 
Comb who  was  the  head  of  the  New  Orleans, 
Jackson  Railroad  founded  the  town.  He  built 
railroad  shops  105  miles  north  of  New  Orleans 
In  rural  Mississippi  so  that  his  workers  would 
not  have  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  city  living 
In  New  Orleans. 

Only  six  years  after  the  town's  creation, 
a  yellow  fever  epidemic  struck  which  caused 
countless  deaths.  The  town  was  placed  under 
strict  quarantine. 

After  the  yellow  fever  epidemic,  the  town 
managed  to  get  back  on  Its  feet,  only  to  be 
met  by  another  tragedy  In  1904.  A  coal  lamp 
was  overturned  In  a  Chinese  laundry.  The  fire 
which  had  started  there  spread  to  a  nearby 
livery  stable  on  North  Front  Street  and  when 
the  last  sparks  burned  out  most  of  the  city's 
business  area  was  demolished. 

The  same  year  Captain  J.  J.  White  brought 
another  industry  to  the  town  composed 
mostly  of  railroad  people  who  worked  in  the 
shops.  The  Industry  was  the  McComb  Cotton 


MUls.  Earlier  'White  had  built  a  sawmUl  which 
employed  500  workers.  Other  Industry  was 
brought  to  McComb  by  the  McCoolgan  Broth- 
ers, contemporaries  of  Captain  White.  They 
built  a  large  ice  plant  which  many  say  was 
the  largest  in  the  south.  Strawberries,  to- 
matoes and  beans  were  Iced  along  its  ramps 
vrtth  a  trainload  of  cars  being  Iced  In  some- 
times less  than  an  hour. 

But  peace  and  prosperity  didn't  last  for 
long.  In  1911  a  raUroad  strike  hit  every  town 
m  America.  In  McComb  blood  was  shed  over 
the  strike  and  the  National  Guard  remained 
in  the  town  for  six  months  until  peace  pre- 
vealed.  Meanwhile  many  pioneer  families  who 
had  been  In  McComb  from  Its  beginning  left 
the  town  never  to  return. 

Ten  years  later  a  modern  steel  car  shop 
was  buUt  by  the  Illinois  Central.  At  the 
shop,  freight  cars  were  repaired  and  manu- 
factured and  still  are  today. 

Despite  McComb's  hardships  in  her  early 
years,  she  has  managed  to  build  back  and 
the  future  looks  bright. 

ttrban  renewal 
The  railroad  shops  aren't  utilised  as  much 
as  they  were  when  the  railroad  was  in  its 
prime,  and  the  town's  principal  revenue  now 
comes  from  the  downtown  business  district. 
McComb  officials  say  that  30%  of  all  tax 
money  comes  from  the  downtown  area.  Be- 
cause of  this  McComb  wUl  begin  urban  re- 
newal In  the  downtown  area  as  an  attempt 
to  Improve  its  tax  base.  Under  the  urban 
renewal  program  the  whole  downtown  area 
will  be  converted  into  an  open  maU  with 
colored  canopies  on  each  side  of  the  street 
and  benches  and  drinking  fountains  m  the 
middle.  According  to  Frank  B.  Stlckney,  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Director  for  the  McComb  proj- 
ect, all  stores  will  be  up-graded  with  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  appearance  of  the  old 
buildings  as  mucii  as  possible  to  preserve 
the  atmosphere.  But  many  bxUldlngs  beyond 
repair  will  be  torn  down  to  make  room  foe 
newer  ones.  Under  the  program  a  two  story 
parking  faculty  which  will  house  202  cars 
will  be  built  to  take  care  of  the  customer» 
who  will  be  unable  to  park  on  main  stre*^ 
because  of  the  mall  conversion. 

"As  of  yet,  we  have  not  started  on  reno- 
vation," said  Stlckney.  "We  have  just  re- 
cently been  fvmded  for  the  project  and  our 
next  step  will  be  to  acquire  property  and 
demolish  the  old  buildings." 

Stlckney  expects  the  McComb  urban  re- 
newal program  to  be  completed  by  1977. 

But  there  Is  more  to  McComb  than  the 
downtown  area.  If  you  take  a  leisurely  drive 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  you  will  find 
each  yard  fiUed  with  blooming  azaleas.  Aza- 
leas have  always  been  abundant  in  McComb 
and  each  April  the  city  has  a  lighted  azalea 
trail  and  an  azalea  festival.  The  town  dur- 
ing this  month  becomes  a  panorama  of  color 
and  beauty. 

The  people  in  McComb  are  friendly.  Ac- 
cording to  the  McComb  Chamber  of  Cwn- 
merce,  McCombltes  "love  fiowers,  trim  their 
lawns,  support  their  schools,  obey  their  laws, 
attend  their  churches,  love  their  friends  and 
find  joy  in  living." 

A  phrase  has  been  coined  by  the  people 
of  McComb  who  love  their  town  smd  take 
pride  In  It.  "It  is  a  privilege  to  live  In  Mc- 
Comb." 


THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  IN 
ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 
Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  before 
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the  Postal  Service  Subcommittee  on  the 
performance  of  the  new  U.S.  Postal 
Service  in  Alaska.  I  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  describe  the  inadequate  service  to 
many  portions  of  my  State  and  relay  the 
complaints  of  many  of  my  constituents. 
Alaska's  postal  problem  is  representative 
of  many  rural  and  bush  areas  in  the 
United  States,  even  though  its  size  and 
climate  is  somewhat  unique.  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  copy  of  that  testimony 
into  the  Record  so  that  it  might  be 
shared  by  my  colleagues  and  constit- 
uents: 

Statements  on  the  Performance  or  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  by  Congressman  Nick 
Begich  or  Alaska 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
committee  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  feelings  on  the  problems  and  progress 
of  the  new  VS.  Postal  Service.  It  was  my 
hope  that  the  new  service  would  be  able 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  and  dlflacultlee  of  the 
old.   Unfortunately,   they  have  not. 

I  believe  that  a  basic  problem  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  under  the  old  system  In 
the  State  of  Alaska,  was  aligning  the  var- 
ious agencies  and  private  Interests  respon- 
sible for  service  and  coordinating  their  ac- 
tivities. Among  other  agencies,  postal  serv- 
ice in  Alaska  depends  upon  the  Coast  Guard 
for  delivery  to  Island  and  coastal  villages; 
upon  the  many  commercial  carriers  under 
Post  Office  contract,  and  upon  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  for  a  wide  variety 
of  services.  It  was  in  the  realm  of  the  postal 
service  to  overcome  these  inter-agency  dif- 
ficulties, seek  to  eliminate  unnecessary  red 
tape  and  provide  the  kind  of  service  that 
Alaskans  deserve.  However,  after  almost  a 
full  year  of  existence,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  has  not  managed  to  substan- 
tially alter  the  pattern  of  bureaucratic  non- 
cooperation  among  contract  carriers  or  to 
secure  dependable  branch-post  office  opera- 
tion. 

There  are  villages  that  get  mall  only  one 
In  three  months  during  the  winter.  Mall 
from  the  outskirts  of  Anchorage  and  Pair- 
banks  can  take  as  long  as  ten  days  to  reach 
the  city.  In  a  state  virtually  without  tele- 
vision and  very  limited  radio  facilities,  mall 
takes  on  unprecedented  Importance.  The 
residents  of  many  communities  have  an  even 
greater  dependence  on  the  mails  than  Just 
communication.  For  them,  the  malls  are  the 
only  source  of  medicine  and  the  major  source 
of  groceries  and  other  essentials. 

This  new  agency  gives  the  same  excuses  as 
the  old.  "Alaska  Is  too  far,  too  large  and  too 
cold,"  they  tell  us.  "Alaska  does  not  have 
enough  ciistomers,  so  It  Is  not  good  business 
sense  to  spend  money  there."  I  wonder  If  this 
'  agency  was  designed  to  exert  good  business 
sense  at  the  cost  of  good  service?  Must 
Alaskans  be  denied  reg\ilar  communication 
because  It  Isnt  profitable?  I  should  say  that 
the  old  excuses  have  some  merit.  Alaska  is 
Indeed  far  away,  and  very  large  and  very  cold 
In  the  winter  months.  While  this  can  serve 
as  the  basis  for  some  adjiistments,  I  believe 
mall  service  in  Alaska  must  be  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  the  need  for  tre- 
mendously improved  service  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. I  would  hope  that  the  imagination  of 
the  Postal  Service  could  be  directed  towards 
coping  with  those  difficulties,  using  the  in- 
creased freedom  of  the  new  service! 

From  a  file  of  scores  of  complaints,  I  have 
selected  a  few  cases  that  serve  to  show  the 
general  situation. 

ST.  GEORGE  ISLAND,  BERING  SEA 

One  example  of  service  difficulty  Is  the  Is- 
land of  St.  George,  population  250.  Last  year, 
direct  service  was  by  a  two-engined  carrier 
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under  contract  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. It  made  direct  deliveries  from  the 
mainland  a  total  of  four  times.  All  other  de- 
liveries were  either  by  air  drop  or  by  boat 
from  St.  Paul  Island.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  then  decided  to  limit  carrier 
service  from  the  mainland  to  foxir  engined 
crafts,  too  big  for  St.  George's  runway.  Thus, 
all  air  service.  Including  airdrops,  abruptly 
ended.  Now.  St.  George  receives  no  direct 
mail  at  all  and  must  await  boat  delivery  from 
St.  Paul.  In  bad  weather,  service  does  not 
exist.  In  all,  St.  George  receives  letters  and 
parcels  about  ten  times  a  year,  mostly  in 
Slimmer  months.  This  Is  far  more  distressing 
considering  that  the  residents  of  the  island 
depend  upon  parcel  deliveries  as  their  main 
soiirce  of  fruit  and  groceries,  and  their  only 
source  of  medicine.  Meanwhile,  according  to 
the  Postal  Service,  It  would  cost  only  $12,000 
to  increase  service  to  twice  a  month,  and 
$25,000  to  make  delivery  once  a  week. 

KETCHIKAN.  SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA 

The  following  letter  was  received  In  my 
office  from  a  resident  of  Ketchikan: 

"Ketchikan.  Alaska. 

"December  6, 1971. 

"Dear  Nick:  Could  you  please  tell  us  what 
has  gone  so  completely  wrong  with  our  mail 
system?  Why  can't  the  postal  system  oper- 
ate with  at  least  the  efficiency  that  it  did 
15  to  20  years  ago?  Now  we  relaize  that  in 
the  winter  airmail  is  delayed  2  or  3  days  at 
a  time  between  Seattle  and  Alaska.  We  know 
when  the  planes  land  here  and  when  they 
don't,  and  we  take  this  into  consideration. 

"In  the  old  days  of  the  steamships  every 
week  or  ten  days  we  had  first  class  mail  the 
day  after  the  steamer  arrived  and  packages 
and  the  like  the  second  day. 

"Now  days  they  get  3  vans  of  mail  a  week 
and  the  vans  are  seldom  full.  The  transfer 
company  takes  the  mall  to  the  post  office 
in  a  smaller  truck  yet  It  sits  in  the  post 
office  for  several  days. 

"One  of  the  Avon  dealers  In  town  went 
to  the  post  office  and  asked  why  her  order 
was  not  delivered  as  she  knew  when  it  was 
shipped.  The  postal  clerk  told  her  that  when 
it  arrived  it  would  be  delivered.  This  woman 
could  see  Avon  packages  with  her  name  on 
from  the  counter  where  she  stood  asking 
about  them. 

"The  zip  code  numbers  were  supposed  to 
speed  up  delivery.  We  have  noticed  that 
letters  without  the  zip  code  numbers  get 
to  us  quicker,  and  we  get  more  of  other 
peoples  mall  in  our  box  than  before  the  zip 
code  numbers  were  used. 

"Now  for  the  local  mail  such  as  council, 
borough,  lodge  and  special  meeting  notices 
mailed  in  the  post  office  from  3  days  to  a 
week  ahead  of  time  arrive  after  the  meeting 
night.  In  days  past,  these  notices  mailed  one 
day  were  delivered  or  In  the  PO  boxes  the 
next  day. 

"As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would 
rather  have  the  mall  handled  in  the  P.O. 
the  same  as  it  was  38  years  ago  when  we 
came  here.  We  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  modernizing  a  system  was 
not  to  slow  down  or  make  it  Inefficient. 

"If  a  letter  with  a  few  hundred  names  on 
it  to  someone  in  the  postal  system  would 
help   straighten   this   matter   out   I   assure 
you  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  get. 
"Yours  truly, 

"Jean  and  Edwin  Meader." 

the  village  of  alakanuk,  southwestern 

ALASKA 

(From  the  Tundra  Times.  Jan.  26,  1972] 

Rain,  snow,  sleet,  hail  delay  mail? 

Alakanuk  Accuses  Wein  for  Not 

Delivering  Mail 

Traditionally,  neither  rain,  snow,  sleet  or 

hall   will  keep   the  postman   from  his  ap- 
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pointed  rounds  but  something  sure  is  delay. 
Ing  him  In  Alakanuk. 

Villagers  are  so  concerned  they've  passed  a 
resolution  on  the  subject. 

During  the  last  several  weeks  and  many 
periods  before  that,  Wein  Consolidated  Air- 
lines has  been  seemingly  neglecting  regular 
mail  and  air  freight  services  to  Alakanuk. 

There  have  been  many  times  when  the  air- 
field here  was  open  during  good  weather  but 
Welns  didn't  come  or  would  send  a  small 
chartered  plane  with  the  mall  Instead. 

For  an  example:  On  January  4,  1972,  a 
council  member  and  about  11  other  passen- 
gers were  waiting  for  transportation  to 
Bethel.  Some  had  urgent  meetings  to  attend 
and  others  were  going  to  the  hospital,  etc. 
The  airlines  canceled  the  fiight  for  no  ap- 
I>arent  reason. 

That  same  day,  January  4,  1972.  there  was 
a  flight  into  Emmonak  and  they  left  the  mail. 
This  is  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  to  the 
north. 

On  many  occasions  when  the  mall  has  been 
left  off  at  Emmonak.  thereby  laying  up  for 
sometimes  a  week  at  a  time,  anc.  the  Post- 
master here  has  made  many  trips  up  to  bring 
mall  back  by  snowmobile  and  sled  which  he 
is  doing  at  his  own  will  so  the  people  can  get 
the  much  needed  mail.  If  he  did  not  do  this, 
the  backlog  of  mall  would  be  very  great. 

This  does  not  make  any  sense  when  Wein 
Consolidated  Airlines  has  the  mail  contract 
from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  service  the 
village  at  a  regular  schedule. 

This  is  a  small  example  of  the  very  irreg- 
ular alr-servlce  this  village  has  been  getting 
during  the  past,  and  this  village  feels  that  it 
Is  past  due  for  some  changes  In  our  service. 
This  resolution  Is  dated  January  8.  1972 
and  arrived  at  the  Tundra  Times  post  office 
box  in  Fairbanks  on  January  21. 

The  story  of  these  three  villages  reflects 
the  situation  In  much  of  Alaska.  It  not  only 
effects  general  communications,  but  can  se- 
riously Impair  business  operations  such  as 
Pictures,  Inc.  A  letter  from  Dick  Norman, 
General  Manager,  explains  his  difficulties  and 
those  of  other  Alaskans  similarly  situated. 

"Pictures.  Inc., 
"Anchorage,  Alaska,  February  15,  1972. 
"Dear  Nick:  Not  wanting  to  hound  you 
with  repetitious  Information,  I  have  not  writ- 
ten you  in  months  regarding  the  deteriorated 
U.S.  Mall  service  in  Alaska.  My  silence,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  Improvement  in  this  service.  Mall  service 
In  the  bush  continues  to  be  the  worst  we  have 
experienced  since  the  improvement  that  fol- 
lowed the  end  of  World  Wax  n.  It  Is  not  un- 
common for  a  motion  picture  to  take  four  to 
eight  weeks  to  reach  a  village  after  mailing 
from  Anchorage.  I  attach  a  copy  of  a  Tundra 
Times  article  regarding  mall  service  to 
Alakanuk,  which  I  feel  to  be  a  fair  description 
of  the  situation  in  many  villages  today. 

"We  regularly  provide  the  Anchort^e  Post 
Office  with  information  on  specific  cases  of 
mall  delay  and  with  copies  of  complaint  let- 
ters from  ovir  customers.  On  February  9.  1972, 
we  provided  a  list  of  110  motion  pictures 
which  had  been  out  more  than  five  weeks 
to  fill  a  one-day  playdate  and  still  had  not 
returned.  A  few  of  these  had  been  out  more 
than  ten  weeks. 

"I  think  it  wrong  to  criticize  individuals 
in  the  poetal  system  In  Alaska  In  connection 
with  this  breakdown  in  service.  Postal  offi- 
cials here,  for  the  most  part,  are  trying  their 
best  under  nearly  impossible  conditions.  It 
seems  to  be  the  system  itself  which  has 
broken  down.  With  no  postal  service  officers 
in  Alaska  to  monitor  carrier  performance, 
with  postal  officials  having  neither  the  man- 
power nor  the  authority  to  penalize  the  car- 
riers for  letting  mail  sit  day  after  day.  some- 
times  week   after   week,    at    bush   transfer 


nolnts.  how  can  one  blame  the  postal  officials 
Jrtthln  Alaska  for  the  collapse  in  service?  I 
wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  the  people  of 
Alakanuk  and  other  communities  in  praying 
that  action  be  taken  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  Washington  to  give  postal  officials  in 
Alaska  the  means  to  render  adequate  service. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Dick  Norman,  Generol  Manager. 
Other  villages  and  businesses  raise  similar 
complaints  with  carriers  and  poet  offices.  Miss 
Patricia  Oakes  of  Circle  City  writes  to  com- 
plain about  post  office  window  hours  being 
completely  incongruous  with  the  needs  of 
the  community.  She  also  complains  that  Star 
Route  services  were  cut  in  mid-winter,  cut- 
ting the  central  area  of  Alaska  without  warn- 
ing. Harry  K.  Evon,  President  of  the  Kwlgll- 
Ungok  Village  CouncU,  complained  on  Jan- 
uary 20th  that  the  air  carrier  was  not  only 
missing  pick-ups  and  deliveries,  but  that 
agreed  airdrop  poUcles  were  not  being  en- 
forced in  "freeze-up"  conditions.  The  carrier 
contracted  by  the  Postal  Service  was  refusing 
to  perform  its  responsibiUtles  to  make  drops 
when  landing  was  impossible. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  postal  service  Is 
trying  to  Improve  on  Its  predecessor's  record. 
In  a  letter  to  my  office  dated  March  21,  1972. 
John  W.  Powell,  Congressional  Liaison  for 
the  Postal  Service,  Informed  me  that:  "The 
Postmaster  General  has  stated  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  exists  to  serve  its  customers  ... 
Toward  this  end,  a  pilot  program  known  as 
■Operation  Speedy"  has  been  launched  in  the 
Western  Region,  including  Alaska,  for  im- 
provement in  our  special  delivery  service."  In 
an  enclosed  information  booklet.  Items 
stated  that  this  speed-up  project  began  on 
February  14,  1972.  and  that  "Operation 
Speedy"  is  expected  to  provide  immediate 
improvements  in  the  processing  and  delivery 
of  Special  Delivery  mall  In  the  Western  Re- 
gion. 

Much  to  my  disappointment,  the  follow- 
ing appeared  in  an  article  in  the  February 
28th  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  "Partic- 
ularly frustrating,  some  mailers  say.  is  that 
special  delivery  seldom  seems  to  speed-up 
letters."  "A  West  Coast  firm  recently  mailed 
68  special  delivery  letters,  matched  by  first 
class  and  air  mall  letters  to  the  same  address. 
Only  two  of  the  68  specials  beat  the  regular 
first-class  or  air  mall  and  38  arrived  in  the 
same  delivery  with  the  regular  mall.  Twenty- 
eight  came  later,  with  two  special  delivery 
letters  taking  two  days  longer." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  theme  of  my  remarks 
is  simple  and  straight-forward.  I  applaud 
and  support  the  new  Postal  Service;  I  be- 
lieve it  promises  l)etter  postal  service  in  the 
future.  My  hope  is  that  improvement  comes 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  I  pledge 
my  own  cooperation  toward  that  end.  Fur- 
ther, I  am  convinced  that.  In  Alaska  and 
elsewhere,  the  personnel  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  dedicated  and  hardworking. 

StUl,  I  must  in  all  honesty  report  to  this 
committee  that.  In  my  view,  the  mall  serv- 
ice to  and  within  Alaska  has  not  apprecia- 
bly improved  under  the  new  system.  In  two 
specific  cases,  I  find  this  particularly  dis- 
appointing. First,  I  believe  postal  service 
In  Alaska  requires  flexibility  and  unique 
methods,  things  that  a  private  and  inde- 
pendent service  should  be  able  to  provide. 
Second,  I  believe  postal  service  for  Alaska 
requires  a  sensitive  understanding  of  the 
special  role  mail  has  in  areas  where  there 
are  no  roads,  no  telephones',  and  no  radios. 
Again,  I  believe  such  an  understanding 
should  be  forthcoming  from  the  new  pri- 
vate and  Independent  service. 

Alaskans  find  it  difficult  to  continue  to 
hear  that  it  is  "too  far,  too  large  and  too 
cold"  to  get  proper  service.  They  are  ex- 
pecting  improvements,   and  so  am  I. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE 
READING  LESSON 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    lUCHIGAN 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wil- 
derness Society  has  published  a  com- 
mentary on  the  environmental  impact 
statement  relating  to  the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  which  I  feel  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  There- 
fore, I  include  the  text  of  the  WUdemess 
Society's  pamphlet  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

The  Alaska  Pipeline  Reading   Lesson 

"The  Department  of  Interior  feels  that 
another  public  hearing  at  this  time  Is  not 
necessary  ...  It  is  the  Secretary's  view  that 
this  complex  report  (on  the  trans- Alaska 
pipeline)  needs  to  be  read;  needs  to  be  un- 
derstood; that  a  public  hearing  would  be  a 
circus  in  comparison  to  the  kind  of  thought- 
ful, substantial  comment  that  might  come 
in  to  the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality 
or  other  offices. 

Public  hearings  .  .  .  would  interfere  with 
a  more  thoughtful  and  rational  analysis  of 
this  complex  document." — Statement  of  Wil- 
liam T.  Pecora,  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. March  20.  1972. 

Done  any  reading  lately?  Well,  hold  your 
spectacles.  Because  the  Interior  Department 
has  just  given  you  the  reading  assignment 
of  your  life. 

You  have  until  May  4  to: 

Lay  your  hands  on  a  copy  of  the  nine- 
volume  environmental  Impact  statement  on 
the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  (Only 
600  were  printed.) 

Read  its  3.550  pages. 

Render  a  "thoughtful,  substantial  com- 
ment." (See  above.) 

This  is  what  the  Interior  Department  con- 
siders public  involvement  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  read  the  state- 
ment and  render  comments,  but  you  should 
know  the  following: 

1.  There  are  exactly  seven  copies  avaU- 
able  for  public  inspection  in  the  'lower  48" 
states.  They  can  be  seen  during  office  hours 
in  certain  government  agencies  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land and  Seattle. 

2.  Sets  can  be  purchased  through  the  mail, 
but  they  cost  $42.50,  and  delivery  time  is 
unknown. 

3.  The  statement  is  not  well  organized  or 
indexed,  and  finding  what  you're  looking  for 
may  require  days  of  tedious  searching. 

4.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  has  said  he  may  issue  a  pipeline  per- 
mit on  or  after  May  4. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  conservationists  are 
asking  for  more  time  and  for  public  hear- 
ings to  evaluate  this  "complex  report"? 

WHOSE   government    IS   THIS? 

No  doubt  the  seven  oil  companies  which 
own  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  are 
anxious  to  go  ahead  and  impatient  with 
wh&t  they  view  as  delays.  But  we  believe  it's 
time  they  learned  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  Un't  some  third-level  sub- 
sidiary which  they  can  order  around.  And 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  not 
their  private  domain. 

Two  years  ago  they  were  shocked  and  out- 
raged that  conservationists  could  force  the 
government  to  ccanply  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Last  year  they  were 
offended  by  the  adverse  public  reaction  to 
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the  first,  abortive  environmental  impact 
statement,  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them  for  editing  before  it  was  released  to 
the  public. 

And  now.  though  the  new  Impact  state- 
ment reveals  strong  reasons  for  building  the 
pipeline  through  Canada  rather  than  south 
to  the  Alaskan  port  of  Valdez,  they  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  a  permit  to  go  ahead  with 
their  CMlginal  plans,  using  the  pipe  and 
equipment  already  placed  presumptuously 
along  the  proposed  route. 

As  a  person  concerned  about  the  environ- 
ment, you  ought  to  blow  the  whistle  on  this 
whole  charade  of  sanctifying  previously- 
arrived-at  conclusions.  Why  should  the 
American  people  be  frozen  out  of  this  critical 
environmental  decision?  Why,  as  we  asked 
In  an  earlier  alert,  must  "the  public  be 
damned"? 

Note  the  words  of  Under  Secretary  Pecora, 
above:  a  public  hearing  would  be  a  "circus." 
And  note,  too,  the  implication:  hearings  in- 
volving the  public  are  not  particularly 
thoughtful  or  rational. 

Wht  Public  Hearings  Are  Needed 
Actually,  the  impact  statement  itself  is 
one  of  the  best  arguments  for  public  hear- 
ings. One  of  the  strongest  impressions  one 
gets  reading  through  it  is  of  the  number  of 
unsolved  problems  which  still  exist — prob- 
lems that  the  statement  openly  recognizes 
and  for  which  it  has  no  answers.  These  prob- 
lems relate  to  untried  and  untested  engi- 
neering methods,  incomplete  environmental 
research,  deficient  land-use  control  and 
planning,  and  other  matters  of  critical 
importance. 

Many  important  aspects  of  the  proposed 
Prudhoe  Bay-to-Valdez  pipeline  are  de- 
scribed for  the  first  time  in  the  statement. 
Without  hearings,  the  many  interested  sci- 
entists not  Involved  in  government  or  oil 
company  research  will  have  no  meaningful 
opportunity  to  comment  on  this  new  mate- 
rial. Or,  If  they  do,  their  communications 
can  be  safely  filed  away  and  ignored. 

Here  are  some  other  reasons  why  public 
hearings  are  needed: 

Gas  transportation  systems 
The  department  says  "it  seems  clear  that 
a  single  gas  line  will  be  built  through  Can- 
ada to  the  United  States  markets."  (Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  Vol.  I.  p.  C-22.)  It  says  such 
a  transportation  system  is  an  "essential" 
element  (Vol.  1,  p.  50)  of  any  oU  pipeline 
system  and  states  that  "leas  environmental 
cost  would  result  from  a  single  (gas  and 
oil]  transport  corridor  than  from  two  sepa- 
rate corridors"  (Vol.  1.  p.  273).  But  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  evaluate  these  savings  in 
environmental  cost,  and  on  March  20  a  de- 
partment spokesman  said.  "We  are  complet- 
ing such  an  analysis  from  the  economic  point 
of  view  only."  Further,  impact  analysis  is 
limited  (Vol.  1,  p.  176)  because  the  "absence 
of  any  firm  gas  transportation  proposal  by 
the  owner  companies  limits  the  amount  of 
descriptive  information  available."  (Vol.  1, 
p.  74.)  Apparently  Interior  didn't  even  ask 
the  oil  companies  for  information  on  Cana- 
dian pipeline  plans— despite  the  Intensive 
studies  going  on  in  Canada. 

Congressman  Les  Aspln  of  Wisconsin 
points  out  why  the  Interior  Department 
hasn't  received  an  application  for  an  Alaska- 
Canada  pipeline.  "The  same  oU  companies 
which  dominate  the  Alyeska  (trans-Alaska 
pipeline)  consortium  also  dominate  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe  Line  Co.,  and  they 
are  hardly  likely  to  submit  an  application 
in  competition  with  themselves."  However, 
it's  Important  to  note  that  as  recently  as 
March  29  the  Canadian  government  reiter- 
ated Its  long-standing  Interest  In  having  the 
oU  pipeline  go  through  Canada  rather  than 
having  tankers  carrying  oU  from  Valdea  past 
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and  through  Canadian  coastal  waters  to  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Alternative  oU  pipeline  through  Canada 
Acknowledging  that  potenjal  gaa  pipeline 
routes  through  Canada  are  also  attractive 
oil  pipeline  routes,  the  report  notes  that  the 
Canadian  routes  avoid  the  maximum  earth- 
quake threats,  eliminate  Impacts  and  hazards 
to  west  coast  marine  areas,  and  have  no 
greater  terrestrial  Impact  In  many  signifi- 
cant respects  In  spite  of  their  greater  over- 
land lengths.  (Vol.  6,  p.  238.) 

The  report  states  that  an  oil  pipeline 
through  the  Mackenzie  Valley  of  Canada 
would  be  "an  equally  efficient  (economic] 
alternative"  to  the  trans- Alaska  route  (Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  Vol.  I.  p.  1)  but  also  admits 
it  did  not  consider  the  additional  economies 
of  buUding  an  oU  pipeline  through  th: 
same  corridor  as  the  gas  line.  Economic 
Analysis.  Vol.  I.  p.  C-23.)  Obviously,  with 
such  economies  considered,  the  Mackenzie 
alternative  would  not  be  "equally"  but 
"more"  efficient.  This  gross  error  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand! 

Marine  transportation  system 

Volume  3  (449  pages)  contains  extensive 
descriptive  material  on  the  marine  environ- 
ment and  tanker  transport  of  oU  between 
Alaska  and  west  coast  ports.  The  evaluation 
of  oil  tanker  traffic  indicates  unavoidable 
adverse  effects  from  chronic  oil  pollution  In 
port  areas,  from  intentional  ballast  treat- 
ment discharge  at  Port  Valdez.  and  from 
accidental  discharge  by  collision  or  by  negli- 
gence. Estimates  of  accidental  discharge  are 
as  high  as  140,000  barrels  a  year,  but  "the 
Impacts  of  oU  upon  the  varlotis  biological 
systems  cannot  be  predicted  in  a  quantita- 
tive manner."  (Vol.  4,  p.  196.) 

Elsewhere  the  report  (Vol.  4.  p.  608)  says 
an  "irreversible  commitment  of  some  marine 
biotlc  resources  wotUd  occur  In  Valdez  Arm 
as  a  result  of  chronic  oil  poUutlon."  But  the 
actual  area  or  extent  can't  be  predicted.  Even 
so,  "permanent  and  far-reaching  effects  upon 
certain  forms  of  plankton  would  occur," 
causing  a  "general  decrease  in  primary  pro- 
ductivity, which  would  in  turn  affect  other 
organisms  of  the  ecosystem,  such  as  salmon, 
herring,  razor  clams,  murres,  auklets  and 
other  species  of  birds,  flah  and  shellfish." 

But  all  this  was  known  before  the  state- 
ment was  written.  Is  this  the  kind  of  solid, 
substantial  and  detailed  Information  on 
which  decision-makers  can  render  a  sober 
and  objective  Judgment?  With  no  more  than 
this  to  go  on,  how  could  they  know  we 
would  gain  more  than  we  lost  by  proceeding 
with  the  pipeline-tanker  transportation  sys- 
tem? 

Pipeline  btbaks  and  contingency  plans 
The  statement  acknowledges  that  a  "no- 
spUl  performance"  would  be  unlikely."  (Vol. 
1,  Summary.)  It  goes  on  to  say  that  even 
under  emergency  shutdown  procedures  as 
much  as  64,000  barrels  (2.6  million  gallons) 
of  oil  could  escape  from  a  pipeline  break 
(Vol.  1.  p.  23);  and  that  "minor  leaks  are 
practically  undetectable"  (Vol.  4,  p.  11).  A 
"minor  leak"  turns  out  to  be  anyUilng  leas 
than  750  barrels  (31.600  gallons)  a  day  (Vol. 
4,  p.  136) .  In  spite  of  this,  the  effectiveness 
of  surveillance,  mcmltorlng  and  cleanup  pro- 
cedures has  not  been  fully  discussed. 

What  effect  would  a  pipeline  break  have 
on  the  environment  and  ecology?  Through- 
out the  report  there  is  an  unwillingness  to 
quantify  the  damage.  But  occaslonaUy  one 
stumbles  on  a  shocker  like  this:  "For  ex- 
ample, a  significant  spill  into  the  upper 
Oulkana  River  dviring  the  peak  of  the  salmon 
run  would  likely  cause  fishery  damages  of 
catastrophic  proportions."  (Vol.  4,  p.  135.) 
And  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story,  for  as  one 
can  find  in  Volume  3,  page  311,  the  Gulkana 
flows  Into  the  Copper  River,  which  supports 
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one  of  the  greatest  birdllfe  concentrations  on 
earth.  (Here  lies  one  of  the  more  Irritating 
aspects  of  the  Impact  statement;  you  have  to 
search  through  the  massive  text  and  piece 
together  many  of  its  implications — one  of 
the  reasons  public  hearings  are  so  necessary.) 
Despite  all  these  dire  implications,  the  re- 
cently announced  Interior  Department  en- 
gineering stipulations  faU  to  require  Alyeska 
to  submit  Its  contingency  plans  to  the  gov- 
ernment before  the  construction  permit  Is 
granted  I 

The   alternative   of   deferral 

Much  of  this  volumlnotis  statement  con- 
sists of  advocacy  rather  than  a  careful  weigh- 
ing of  alternatives  open  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. Excluding  Volume  6  (comments  and 
attachments)  and  the  three- volume  eco- 
nomic and  security  statement,  some  1,860 
pages — 77  percent  of  the  first  five  volumes — 
are  devoted  to  the  environmental  impact  of 
granting  the  permit.  Fewer  than  five  pages — 
two-tenths  of  one  percent — deal  with  the 
alternative  of  deferring  the  project.  (Vol.  1, 
p.  258;  Vol.  6,  p.  1  and  pp.  8-10.) 

Yet  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  deferral  note 
these  advantages:  (a)  an  opportunity  for 
studies  of  "Innovative  pipeline  technology," 
(b)  "operation  of  a  pilot  plant  for  ballast 
treatment,"  (c)  "installation  and  operation 
of  a  large-scale  hot  oil  pipeline  experiment" 
In  relation  to  permafrost  terrain,  (d)  "pipe- 
line lead  detection  research,"  (e)  "more  ex- 
act definition  of  the  gas  transportation  sys- 
tem that  would  be  proposed,"  and  (f)  more 
definitive  studies  of  marine  and  arctic 
ecosystems. 

KNVIBONMBNTAI.    DANCXaS     CONTIBMBD 

Until  the  Interior  Department  released  this 
statement  it  was  still  possible  for  pipeline  ad- 
vocates to  say  that  conservationists  were  "ex- 
treme," "far  out"  and  "fright-peddlers"  when 
they  warned  of  damage  that  could  be  Infilcted 
by  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  But  no  longer. 
Here  Is  what  the  Interior  Department  itself 
has  to  say  about  these  environmental 
dangers: 

"It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  one  or  more 
large  earthquakes  will  occur  In  the  vicinity" 
of  the  southern  two-thirds  of  the  pipeline. 
(Vol.  1,  p.  97.) 

"Construction  scars  would  be  visible  for 
the  life  of  the  project  and  for  years  after  the 
pipeline  had  been  removed."  (Vol.  1,  p.  211.) 
These  scars  would  occur  at  12  pumping  sta- 
tions, seven  airstrips,  26  permanent  steel  tow- 
ers for  microwave  transmission,  the  main 
haul  road  and  numerous  access  roads  to  the 
234  gravel  sites  and  54  quarries;  and  12  con- 
struction camps,  as  well  as  the  pipeline  itself. 
Excluding  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field,  these  would 
occupy  an  estimated  40.000  acres  (Vol.  4,  p. 
257)  and  require  nearly  70  million  cubic  yards 
of  gravel  (Vol.  4,  p.  68) . 

In  spite  of  oil  industry  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, including  newspaper  and  television 
ads,  experiments  on  revegetatlng  the  tundra 
that  wUl  be  torn  up  by  pipeline  construction 
have  not  worked.  (Vol.  4,  pp.  102-3.) 

A  year  ago  conservationists  were  ridiculed 
for  suggesting  that  buried  pipe  carrying  hot 
oil  would  melt  the  permafrost,  causing  the 
pipe  to  collapse.  Belatedly,  Alyeska  now  plans 
to  elevate  354  miles  (44  percent)  of  the  789- 
mlle  pipeline  (Vol.  4,  p.  16) — compared  to  its 
original  plan  for  only  40  miles  (5  percent) 
of  elevated  pipe.  But  there  is  still  no  definite 
determination  of  how  many  miles  of  pipe 
will  be  burled.  And  there  Is  an  additional, 
imsolved  problem:  Wherever  protective  vege- 
tation is  destroyed  on  the  tundra,  the  under- 
lying permafrost  will  thaw,  bringing  drain- 
age and  erosion  problems  for  years  to  come — 
at  supports,  construction  pads,  ditching, 
roads,  buildings,  etc. 

As  wildlife  authorities  have  heen  saying  all 
along,  the  report  acknowledges  that  caribou 
and  other  an'""^'«  will  die  needlessly  from 
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loss  of  habitat,  the  spilling  of  toxic  8ub> 
stances  on  forage,  and  disruption  of  migra- 
tion patterns.  (Vol.  4,  pp.  152,  171,  164-6.) 

The  report  further  acknowledges  the  pos- 
sibility of  catastrophic  salmon  losses  (Vol.  4, 
pp.  136-36);  the  likelihood  of  "pronounced 
reductions"  of  grizzly  bear  populations  (V<a. 
4,  p.  534);  the  certainty  of  "considerable" 
siltatlon  of  three  rivers  noted  for  their  flah 
resources  (Vol.  4,  p.  627);  the  threat  of 
"both  locally  and  internationally  significant 
losses  to  water-related  birds  due  to  oil" 
(Vol.  4,  p.  638):  the  possibility  of  increased 
mortality  rates  among  young  moose,  mo\m- 
taln  sheep  and  caribou  because  of  aircraft 
disturbance  (Vol.  4,  p.  149);  the  threat  of 
"illegal  and  wanton  shooting  of  peregrine 
falcons  and  the  robbing  of  the  young  for 
falconry"  arising  from  access  to  habitat  (Vol. 
1,  p.  204);  and  the  killing  of  indeterminate 
numbers  of  sea  otters  and  fur  seals,  which 
are  sensitive  to  even  small  amounts  of  oil. 
(Vol.  1,  pp.  207-8.) 

NATIONAL  SECTTRTTT  ANB  OH,  ECONOMICS 

The  final  three  volumes  of  the  report  deal 
with  "An  Analysis  of  the  Economic  and  Secu- 
rity Aspects  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline." 
Congressman  Aspln,  a  former  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
has  called  the  study  "pseudo-economics,  a 
sham  and  a  hoax." 

As  noted  above,  the  economic  study  fails 
to  take  Into  account  the  most  obvious  econ- 
omy of  all :  constructing  the  gas  line  and  oil 
line  in  the  same  corridor  instead  of  separate 
corridors. 

In  addition,  we  note  the  following: 

National  Security 
The  contention  is  made  that  the  United 
States  can't  afford  to  be  dependent  on  oil 
from  the  Middle  East.  Yet  the  report  admits 
that  North  Slope  oil  (2  million  barrels  a  day) 
would  supply  only  9  percent  of  our  projected 
oU  needs  in  1980  (22  million  barrels  per  day. 
according  to  Economic  Analysis  Vol.  I,  p. 
B-1) .  Depending  on  the  amount  which  Can- 
ada and  South  America  might  be  able  to  sup- 
ply by  that  time,  we  would  still  need  5  to  8 
million  barrels  a  day  from  the  Middle  East. 
(Vol.  1,  p.  B-12.) 

Last  year  conservationista  were  ridiculed 
by  the  president  of  Alyeska  and  officials  of 
the  Interior  Department  when  they  suggest- 
ed that  some  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil,  alleged- 
ly needed  for  "national  security."  would  end 
up  in  Japan.  Now  we  find  in  the  Economic 
Analysis  an  admission  that  some  of  the  Alas- 
kan oil  would  indeed  go  to  Japan  and  that 
British  Petroleum  (which  owns  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  reserves)  has  signed 
an  agreement  with  Japanese  oil  companies 
for  marketing  Prudhoe  Bay  crude  oil  In 
Japan.  What  is  more,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, having  professed  Interest  in  the  "na- 
tional secvulty"  need  for  Prudhoe  Bay  oil, 
has  not  deigned  even  to  ask  British  Petro- 
leum how  much  North  Slope  oil  it  has  al- 
ready committed  to  Japan.  (Economic  Anal- 
ysis, Vol.  I,  p.  F-20.) 

Can  they  really  have  it  both  ways?  Surely 
the  public  should  have  a  right  to  comment 
on  these  glaring  inconsistencies. 
Pro/Itobility 
North  Slope  oil  is  low-cost  oil.  If  delivered 
to  the  West  Coast  by  tanker.  It  would  reduce 
prices  theoretically  by  70  cente  per  barrel, 
saving  consumers  about  $800  million  per 
year.  If  delivered  to  Chicago  by  pipeline, 
prices  could  be  reduced  40  cents  per  barrel, 
with  similar  savings  to  consumers.  That's 
what  the  economic  study  says  (Vol.  I,  pp- 
H-3.  H-6). 

But  there's  one  catch  to  that  argument,  as 
the  report  Itself  points  out,  "Mechfuilsms  of 
the  oil  Import  quota  system  would  keep  sup- 
ply and  demand  In  balance  at  current  price, 
so  that  prices  would  not  fall  and  there  would 
be  no  consumer  saving." 
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Who  then,  gets  the  benefit?  The  fog  of 
figures  is  hard  to  analyze,  but  the  answer  U 
not  If  the  trans-Alaska  routa  is  approved, 
the  profit  will  go  to  the  oU  companies.  (Vol. 
I,  p.  H-6.) 

WHO   FAVORS   PUBUC    HXABINCS7 

For  aU  Its  weight  and  girth,  the  Impact 
statement  faUs  to  give  deserved  emphasis  to 
the  tremendovis  wUderness  and  wUdllfe  val- 
ues of  Alaska  and  the  menace  to  these  values 
posed  by  the  unprecedented  pipeline  project. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  most  of  this  coun- 
try's major  conservation  organizations  have 
Joined  in  calling  on  the  President  to  schedule 
public  hearings  on  the  pipeline  Impact  state- 
ment.   These    organizations    include:     Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Citizens'  Committee  for 
Natural  Resources.  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  En- 
vironmental Action,  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  John  Muir  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies,  National  Audubon  Society, 
North   American   WUdllfe   Foundation,   Na- 
tional Parks  and  Conservation  Association, 
National  Rifie  Association,  Sierra  Club,  Sport 
Pishing  Institute.  The  Conservation  Founda- 
tion, The  Wilderness  Society.  The  WUdllfe 
Society,  Trout  Unlimited,  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  and  Zero  PopiUatlon  Growth. 
SlmUarly.  82  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives    have   Joined   in   signing   a 
letter  to  the  President  caUing  on  him  to  hold 
pipeline  hearings  before  a  decision  is  reached. 
And  on   the  other  side  of   the   Capitol  23 
Senators  have  made  the  same  request. 

Finally,  the  three  plaintiffs  in  Wilderness 
Society  et  al  vs.  Morton — the  Alaska  pipe- 
line lawsuit — wired  the  President  on  March 
29  renewing  their  request  for  public  hear- 
ings. Besides  The  WUderness  Society,  the 
plaintiffs  are  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
Inc.  and  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

WHAT   rOV   CAN   DO 

In  ^Ite  of  this  imposing  array  of  con- 
servationists. Congress  members  and  private 
citizens,  the  Nixon  Administration  appears 
determined  to  bow  to  the  demands  of  the 
oU  industry  and  issue  the  pipeline  permit. 
Your  help  is  needed  and  it's  needed  now. 

Unless  this  decision  is  reversed  and  hear- 
ings are  held.  Secretary  Morton  could  ask  the 
federal  court  on  or  after  May  4  to  lift  the 
pipeline  injunction  and  allow  him  to  grant 
a  permit  to  Alyeska. 

We  urge  you  to  act  today.  Send  a  letter — 
or  a  telegram — to  the  President  asking  for  90 
days  to  review  the  statement  followed  by  fiUl 
public  hearings  to  bring  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  the  American  people  into  this  im- 
portant decision-making  process.  Write  or 
wire: 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon 

The  White  House 

Washington,  D.C.  20600 
But  don't  stop  here.  Send  information 
copies  to  your  congressman  and  senators. 
Enlist  your  friends,  neighbors,  local  clubs  and 
organizations.  And  Inform  your  local  news 
media — including  editorial  writers — what 
you're  doing.  If  you  can  use  more  copies  of 
this  flyer,  ask  for  them.  Get  started  today! 
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most  visited  Christian  shrines  in   the 
world  . 

It  offers  numerous  attractions,  includ- 
ing the  massive  "Christ  of  the  Ozarks" 
statue,  a  religious  museum,  and  an  art 
gallery  which  presents  more  than  400 
portrayals  of  Christ. 

Each  year,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  visitors  come  from  around  the  world, 
especially  for  the  Passicm  Play  which  is 
presented  during  vacation  months  in  a 
huge  outdoor  theater  setting. 

An  informative  article  providing  addi- 
tional information  about  this  unique  en- 
deavor of  the  Elna  M.  Smith  foundation 
is  contained  in  an  article,  "Oberammer- 
gau  in  Arkansas"  by  Msg.  James  J.  Har- 
per in  the  Our  Sunday  Visitor  of  April  2, 
1972.  I  commend  this  report  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
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EUREKA  SPRINGS  RELIGIOUS 
CENTER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Eureka  Springs,  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Arkansas,  is  the  site  of  some  of  the 


Oberammxbgau  IN  Arkansas 
(By  Monsignor  James  J.  Harper) 
Eureka     Springs,     Arkansas,     is     unique. 
Named  on  J\Uy  4,  1879,  it  is  scattered  over 
two    mountains,    and    20    hiUs.    Its    streeta 
have  more  turns  than  a  whirling  dervish— 238 
of  them  with  never  an  intersection  or  stop 
light.  Street  formations  show  one  "C,"   16 
"S"  's,  50  "U"  's  and  61  "V"  "s.  Carl  Sandburg 
called  it  a  place  "where  the  hUls  don't  get 
any  higher  but  the  hollows  get  deeper  and 
deeper."  It  has  63  springs  within  the  city 
limits;  1,200  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles. 
It  was  a  favorite  watering  place  for  Jesse 
and  Frank  James  and  the  Dalton  gang.  Cary 
Nation  died  here.  You  can  stlU  see  her  home. 
Hatchet  Hall,  over  on  East  Mountain.  You  en- 
ter the  local  Catholic  Church,  St.  Elizabeth's 
through  the  beH  tower.  The  town  was  writ- 
ten up  no  less  than  five  times  by  Robert  Rip- 
ley, of  "Believe  It  or  Not"  fame.  The  Basin 
Park  Hotel  has  eight  floors,  each  on  a  ground 
floor. 

Because  of  the  unusual  terrain.  Eureka 
Springs  has  been  caUed  by  many  names: 
"The  Believe  It  or  Not  City,"  "The  Stalr-Step 
Town,  "The  HlU-BlUy  Capital  of  the  World, 
"The  Little  Switzerland  of  America"  (it  even 
has  a  Lake  Lucerne ) . 

But  aU  these  things  are  dust  and  ashes 
and  the  sound  of  lyres  and  flutes  when  com- 
pared to  this  Mona  Lisa  of  the  Ozarks.  Why? 
Because  everyone  is  talking  about  two 
things  these  days:  The  Christ  of  the  Ozarks 
on  Magnetic  Mountain,  a  statue  as  tall  as  a 
seven  story  buUding;  and  The  Passion  Play 
on  Mt.  Oberammergau. 

Both  were  produced  by  the  Elna  M.  Smith 
Foundation,  a  nonproflt  organization  dedi- 
cated to  reminding  Americans  of  their  Chris- 
tian heritage.  The  prime  mover  in  this  ac- 
tivities is  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  after  whose 
wife  the  foundation  is  named.  Lieutenant  of 
Huey  Long  (Long  died  in  Smith's  arms) ,  for- 
mer minister,  presidential  candidate,  founder 
and  espouser  of  rightwlng  movemente.  Smith 
has  long  been  a  controversial  figure. 

I  drove  up  to  his  home  at  36  Eureka  Street 
to  see  Mr.  Smith.  He  'nvited  me  to  have 
breakfast.  Smith  is  big  and  ruggedly  hand- 
some. He  has  bushy  eyebrows  and  sharp 
blue  eyes.  His  wife  is  pretty  and  greyhaired. 
Both  are  70. 

After  breakfast  I  asked  him,  "What  can 
you  tell  me  about  the  Psssion  Play,  Mr. 
Smith?" 

Mrs.  Smith  chuckled  and  said,  "Before  he 
starts,  let  me  t^l  you  a  story.  When  we  first 
started  talking  about  the  Passion  Play  some 
people  thought  we  were  going  to  put  on 
something  salacious." 

Mr.  Smith  laughed,  "That's  right.  WeU, 
Mrs.  Smith  and  I  are  devout  believers  In  the 
deity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  had 
long  been  pained  that  there  was  no  giant 


statue  of  Christ  in  America.   Now,   thanks 
be  to  God,  there  is.  WhUe  we  were  working 
on   the   statue,   I   confided   to   one   of   the 
artists,  Adrian  Forette,  my  long-time  dream 
of  portraying  on  the  stage  the  last  week  In 
the  life  of  Our  Savior.  Forette  told  me  that 
a  man  named  Robert  A.  Hyde  might  be  inter- 
ested in  this  project." 
"Did  you  contact  Hyde?" 
"He  contacted  me.  He  came  down  here  and 
we  had  a  long  talk  on  a  wide  spectrum  of 
subjects — script,  cost,  time.  But  neither  of 
us  made  any  commitment." 
"What  is  Hyde's  background?" 
"He  received  his  M.A.,  from  Houston  Uni- 
versity where  he  majored  in  the  theater  and 
related  subjects.  He  worked  in  pictures  and 
TV  and  directed  an  outdoor  drama  on  the 
life  of  Custer.  He  also  produced  movies  about 
the  Old  West.  But  his  burning  ambition  was 
to  produce   a  drama   on   the   last   days   of 
Christ.  Anyway,  time  went  on  and  Mr.  Hyde 
came  down  to  see  me  again.  This  time  he  had 
written  a  complete  script.  I  read  it.  It  was 
perfect.    We    commissioned    Mr.    Hyde.    He 
dlrecta  the  play  and  plays  the  part  of  the 
Chrlstus.'' 

That  evening  I  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  at  the  play.  In  a  natural  amphi- 
theater on  Mt.  Oberammergau.  Just  east  of 
Eureka  Springs,  a  compact  version  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  and  ite  environs  has  been 
created.  In  a  staging  area  100  feet  longer 
than  a  footbaU  field  and  almost  as  wide, 
such  scenes  have  been  reconstructed  as  the 
Temple.  Golgotha.  Gethsemane,  the  upper 
room,  the  Palace  of  Herod,  Via  Dolorosa,  the 
Tomb,  and  many  others. 

The  dialogue  is  aU  pre-recorded  by  profes- 
sional actors.  So  that  actually  the  actors  are 
pantomiming  their  parte.  Thirty-six  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  stereophonic  equip- 
ment has  been  installed  for  this  purpose.  A 
cast  of  250  persons,  mostly  towns-people, 
performs.  Some  425  costumes  are  \ised.  Seats 
have  been  Installed  for  3,500  people.  These 
faculties  wiU  be  expanded  to  10,000.  They 
wUl  be  needed. 

Of  the  actual  drama  Itself  I  can  only  say. 
"Magnificent."  As  the  play  unfolded  with 
the  gigantic  statue  of  Christ  looming  over 
us  on  nearby  Magnetic  Mountain.  I  carefully 
watched  the  audience's  reaction.  People  were 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  their  seats  completely 
enthralled.  There  were  occasional  sobs.  When 
it  was  all  over,  the  people  Just  sat  there  as 
if  overcome  by  some  powerful  emotion.  They 
didn't  clap.  Mr.  Cleo  MlUer,  one  of  the  local 
residente,  explained  It  to  me  this  way,  "You 
want  to  applaud.  But  you  can't.  You  feel 
it's  too  sacred." 

Oh  yes.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  cast 
vranted  mc  to  be  in  the  play.  I  declined.  I 
think  they  wanted  me  to  be  a  camel  driver. 
I  even  have  trouble  smoking  Camels.  I  re- 
member when  I  was  in  the  Spearfish,  South 
Dakota,  Passion  Play  as  a  member  of  the 
mob  After  that  dramatic  triumph  one  man 
remarked  of  me.  "That  was  the  most  brUliant 
piece  of  acting  I  have  ever  seen."  I'm  going 
to  have  to  quit  talking  to  myself  that  way. 
People  are  beginning  to  stare  at  me. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  ACTION  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  FARM  WORKERS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  primary 
function  of  government  at  all  levels,  is  to 
advance  the  condition  of  the  powerless 
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of  this  Nation  through  peaceful  and  or- 
derly means. 

After  4  years  of  orderly  and  peaceful 
protest  by  the  United  Farm  Workers,  in 
which  they  sought  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  powerless  farmworkers,  the 
Government  now  seeks  by  a  strained  in- 
terpretation of  the  NLRA  to  cripple  the 
United  Farm  Workers  in  this  effort. 
Again,  we  are  about  to  push  a  people  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  which,  in  turn,  might 
encourage  violent  protest  against  the  in- 
humane treatment  farm  laborers  have 
endured  for  years. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  on  March 
9,  1972,  attorneys  representing  NLRB 
filed  a  petition  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  requesting  a  na- 
tionwide injimction  against  the  peaceful, 
orderly,  and  effective  consumer  boycott 
activities  of  the  UFW  imion.  For  years, 
the  interpretation  by  NLRB  of  the  union 
was  such  that  the  union  could  not  re- 
quest Government  intervention  in  sw:- 
quiring  minimum  wages,  child  labor  laws, 
or  decent  working  conditions — the  bene- 
fits of  the  NLRA. 

Now  after  the  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  of  Peter  Nash  to  General 
Counsel  of  NLRB.  a  new  interpretation 
has  been  made  which  would  make  the 
union  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  NLRB, 
but  still  exclude  them  from  the  benefits. 

This  attempt  to  destroy  Cesar  Chavez 
and  a  imion  which  has  held  with  the 
highest  ideals  of  nonviolence  in  attempt- 
ing to  attain  fair  treatment  from  their 
employers  is  imwarranted,  morally  sus- 
pect, and  unjustified.  This  lonely  battle 
which  Cesar  Chavez  has  waged  against 
the  growers  on  behalf  of  the  dispossessed 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  the 
perserverance  one  man  can  have  in  our 
democratic  society. 

I  see  this  action  as  a  response  to  the 
enlistment  of  the  American  ccHisumer  as 
an  ally  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  in 
their  struggle  for  himian  sustenance  and 
equality.  This  enlistment  of  support 
through  consumer  practices,  boycotting 
stores  selling  nonimion  merchandise,  is  a 
strong  endorsement  of  the  xmion's  activ- 
ities by  the  people. 

This  repressive  and  seemingly  politi- 
cally motivated  reversal  of  a  longstand- 
ing position  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
the  UFW  deserves  a  total  and  complete 
explanation.  Again,  keeping  in  mind  the 
peaceful  and  orderly  approach  this  union 
has  taken  to  improve  the  plight  of  farm 
laborers,  this  action  evidences  a  blatant 
disregard  for  lawful,  orderly  protest. 
With  the  American  consimier  now  allied 
with  the  UFW  in  their  fight,  and  progress 
being  seen  from  Florida  to  California  in 
acquiring  decent  working  conditions  and 
wages,  the  inequity  of  this  action  is  read- 
ily evident. 


WHAT  JEFFERSON  MIGHT  SAY 
TODAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.   BRAY.   Mr.   Speaker,   my   good 
friend  Wayne  Guthrie  has  written  a  per- 
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ceptive  and  enlightening  article  on 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  what  his  reaction 
would  be,  today,  to  the  problems  we  face. 
It  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  News  of 
April  13,  1972: 

What  Jefterson  Might  Sat  Todat 
(By  Wayne  Guthrie) 

This  Is  the  229th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  a  much  closer 
tie  with  Indiana  than  many  Hooslers  realize. 
Although  be  never  set  foot  in  what  is  now 
Jefferson vlUe,  he  drew  the  original  plat  for  it 
and  it  was  named  for  him. 

But  if  a  statement  attributed  to  him  that 
came  to  hand  the  other  day  Is  true,  this  an- 
niversary presents  an  Interesting  paradox. 

That  Is  that  many  who  hold  him  and  some 
of  his  philosophies  In  the  esteem  approach- 
ing that  accorded  to  a  patron  saint  advocate, 
support  and  do  some  things  he  not  only  op- 
posed but  against  which  he  Issued  stem 
warning. 

Por  Instance  what  would  he  feel  or  say 
about  deficit  spending  to  which  we  In  Amer- 
ica have  become  so  accustomed  and  which 
seems  to  have  afOxed  Itself  to  government  like 
the  barnacles  on  a  ship?  Quoting  from  that 
statement : 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  virtues  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  danger  to  be  feared.  To  preserve  our 
Independence,  we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load 
us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  o\ir 
choice  between  economy  and  liberty  and 
profusion  and  servitude. 

"If  we  run  Into  such  debts,  we  must  be 
taxed  in  our  meat  and  drink.  In  our  necessi- 
ties and  in  our  comforts,  in  our  labors  and  in 
our  amusements." 

At  another  time  he  said : 
"Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have 
It." 

What  reaction  might  be  expected  from  him 
with  regard  to  the  bureaucracy  which,  from 
Washington,  dictates  what  people  may  or 
may  not  do  In  so  many  walks  of  life? 

"Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when 
to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  should  soon 
want  bread." 

How  would  he  feel  about  the  welfare  state 
to  which  we  are  heading  In  the  United 
States — if  we  are  not  In  It  already — at  a  rate 
that  to  many  Is  critical  and  alarming: 

"If  we  can  prevent  the  government  from 
wasting  the  labors  of  the  people  under  the 
pretense  of  caring  for  themselves,  they  will 
be  happy.  The  same  prudence  which,  in  pri- 
vate life,  would  forbid  paying  out  our  money 
for  unexplained  projects,  forbids  It  In  the 
disposition  of  public  money." 

What  would  he  think  or  say  about  ofiSce 
holders  who  are  guilty  of  malfeasance 
through  acceptance  of  lucrative  behlnd-the- 
back  emoluments  from  private  Interests? 

"When  a  man  assiunes  a  public  trust  he 
should  consider  himself  as  public  property," 
and: 

"I  never  did,  or  countenanced,  In  public 
life,  a  single  act  inconsistent  with  the  strict- 
est good  faith,  having  never  believed  there 
was  one  code  of  morality  for  a  public  and 
another  for  a  private  man." 

What  would  he  say  about  those  public  of- 
ficials, who,  exposed  by  newspapers  for  un- 
ethical or  questionable  acts,  complain  about 
unfairness  or  would  seek  to  curb  the  press? 
"Were  It  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  new^apers  without  a  government 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter,"  and: 

"When  the  press  is  free  and  every  man  is 
able  to  read  all  Is  safe,  and : 

"Our  liberty  depends  on  freedom  of  the 
press  and  that  cannot  be  limited  without 
being  lost." 

In  a  letter  once  to  William  Ludlow,  Jeffer- 
son made  clear  his  feeling  about  an  ever- 
Increasing  large  government  with  the  re- 
sultant mounting  number  of  persons  on  the 
payroll: 
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"1  think  we  have  more  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment than  Is  necessary,  too  many  para- 
sites living  on  the  labor  of  the  Industrious." 

If  he  felt  that  way  then,  what  would  he 
think  today? 


CRISIS  AT  UNIVERSITY 
SETTLEMENT 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or  NXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  House,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  is 
facing  a  crisis.  Unless  it  raises  $60,000  by 
Jime  30  of  this  year,  it  will  be  forced  to 
close,  thus  ending  many  years  of  service 
to  the  local  community. 

The  settlement's  three  principal  func- 
tions have  been:  First,  to  provide  social 
utilities  such  as  child  development  cen- 
ters, recreational  facilities,  and  family 
counseling;  second,  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  self-help,  such  as  job  train- 
ing programs,  educational  services,  and 
drug  abuse  prevention  efforts;  and,  third, 
to  foster  social  innovation  through  pro- 
gressive programs  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, mental  health,  housing,  and  neigh- 
borhood revitalization. 

The  Save  Our  Settlement — SOS- 
Committee,  with  headquarters  at  184 
Eldridge  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  is  spear- 
heading the  effort  to  raise  the  required 
$60,000. 1  am  pleased  to  take  note  of  their 
unselfish  efforts  and  to  urge  that  those 
who  are  a  little  more  fortimate  provide 
help  to  others  who  are  not. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  fact  sheet 
put  out  by  the  SOS  Committee: 

Fact  Shext 

Save  Ouk  Settlement  Committee, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

■UmXSB  $60,000.00  is  raised  BT  JTTNE   30,   1973 
TTNIVZRSITT  SETTLEMENT  WILL  CLOSE 

That  Is  the  grim  reality  and  It  will  happen 
unless  we  all  get  behind  the  Settlement  and 
raise  the  funds  needed  to  keep  It  open. 

How  did  this  come  about? 

University  Settlement  like  many  volimtary 
Institutions  In  our  society  faces  two  economic 
facts  of  life: 

1.  Declining  philanthropic  contributions. 

2.  Rising  costs. 

Over  the  years  the  Board  of  Directors  has 
raised  funds  through  contributions  and  bene- 
fits to  operate  the  programs  and  services  at 
the  Settlement.  Over  the  past  ten  years  the 
funds  that  were  raised  were  Insufficient  to 
run  these  programs  and  the  Board  approved 
large  annual  deficits  to  maintain  the  Set- 
tlement's operation.  In  addition  reserve  funds 
were  used  to  give  birth  or  nurture  new  com- 
munity programs  such  as  Action  for  Progress, 
University  Outpost,  Family  Day  Care,  Head 
Start,  the  Educational  Assistance  Center, 
and  the  Young  Film  Makers  Workshop  among 
others.  These  programs  brought  valuable  new 
resources  to  the  community  and  have  ren- 
dered substantive  services  in  addition  to  help- 
ing hundreds  of  people  obtain  training,  edu- 
cation and  employment  and  enter  into  the 
economic  mainstream  of  American  life.  Over 
the  years  these  deficits  have  exhausted  the 
reserves  and  after  June  30,  1972  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  continue  with  the  Settlement's 
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programs  and  services  unless  an  additional 
$60,000  Is  raised. 

What  does  the  setltement  do? 
Throughout  Its  history  the  Settlement  has 
had  three  major  functions: 

1  It  provides  social  utilities  to  the  neigh- 
borhood in  the  form  of  chUd  development 
and  after  school  centers,  senior  citizens  cen- 
ter camping  services,  recreation  programs, 
cultural  activities,  and  Individual  and  family 
counseling.  w  ■•.  i 

2  It  provides  opportunities  for  seu-heip 
and  for  effecting  social  change  with  job  train- 
ing remedial  and  supplementary  education, 
college  readiness  programs,  and  cooperative 
efforts  to  Improve  school,  health  services, 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  housing. 

3.  It  Is  a  social  Innovator,  being  one  of 
the  few  Institutions  that  give  birth  to  new 
programs  and  services  many  of  which  were 
seen  as  novel  in  their  time  but  which  are  now 
accepted  by  the  publlc-at-large.  Programs  In 
the    fields    of   education,    housing,    mental 
health,  street  gang  work,  community  partic- 
ipation, decentralization  and  neighborhood 
revitalization  are  areas  In  which  University 
Settlement  has  made  major  innovations. 
Why  should  it  continue? 
The  Settlement  serves  approximately  2000 
famUles  in  all  of  Its  programs.  Without  the 
Settlement  these  services  will  not  continue 
and  the  people  would  be  hopelessly  aban- 
doned to  deal  with  problems  beyond  them. 
The  Settlement  Is  one  of  few  Institutions 
which  is  designed  to  cooperatively  help  Its 
neighbors  move  into  the  economic,  social  and 
political   mainstream   of   American   society. 
Today  Its  work  with  the  poor  newcomers  in 
the   community   from  Latin   America   Is   as 
vital  as  It  has  been  throughout  the  years 
with  former  immigrant  groups. 

The  Settlement  Is  an  Integral  link  between 
the  community  and  larger  institutions  which 
affect  their  lives. 

The  Settlement  has  demonstrated  its 
value  as  a  means  of  delivering  coordinated 
social  services  on  a  neighborhood  level. 

The  Settlement  has  proven  to  be  a  train- 
ing ground  for  future  leaders  both  in  the 
community,  the  helping  professions  and  the 
society  at  large. 

The  Settlement  is  more  than  the  sum  of 
the  services  it  renders.  It  is  a  force  that  gal- 
vanizes a  community  giving  hope  and  sub- 
stance to  its  highest  Ideals  and  aspirations, 
and  Is  a  vehicle  through  which  people  can 
express  their  common  humanity. 

The  Settlement  is  a  natural  community 
resource  which  needs  to  be  preserved,  pro- 
tected and  enriched  rather  than  destroyed. 
The  remedy 
Community  leaders,  consumers  of  Settle- 
ment services,  present  and  former  staff  and 
volunteers  along  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
have  gotten  together  and  organized  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  the  needed  $60,000.  The  com- 
munity has  set  as  Its  goal  the  raising  of 
$30,000  of  this  $60,000  total.  A  community 
Save  Our  Settlement  Committee  (SOS)  has 
been  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Francisco  Ferrer,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Boards  of  the  Community  Corporation  and 
Action  for  Progress.  The  Board  SOS  Commit- 
tee Is  being  chaired  by  Alan  G.  Rudolph. 

Funds  are  being  solicited  from  Individuals, 
groups  and  businesses  in  the  community  and 
from  the  publlc-at-large.  Many  fund  raising 
benefits  are  being  planned  to  be  held  In  the 
next  few  months.  In  addition  ways  and 
means  are  being  explored  to  locate  more  per- 
manent funding  sources  for  the  future. 
How  can  one  help? 
You  can  help  by  making  a  contribution, 
by  soliciting  contributions  from  others  and 
by  volunteering  your  time. 

We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get! 
Contact  Save  Our  Settlement  (SOS)  Com- 
mittee, 184  Eldridge  St.,  Tele.  674-9120.  For 
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Fund   Raising   contact  Tania  Fontana,  for 
Volvuiteers  contact  Polly  Robkln. 


THE 


DRUG    CRISIS— RARICK 
PORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


RE- 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  the  drug  crisis 
in  our  country.  I  insert  the  report  at  this 
point: 

RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE  ON  THE  DRUG 
CRISIS 

In  my  last  opinion  poU,  citizens  of  the 
Sixth  District  indicated  that  next  to  Infia- 
tlon  they  considered  crime  and  drug  abuse 
as  the  next  most  important  problem  facing 
our  country.  So,  today  I  though  we'd  talk 
about  the  drug  abuse  problem— just  how 
serious  It  Is,  who  Is  promoting  It,  and  what 
Is  being  done  to  counteract  It. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
use  of  marijuana  and  heroin  Is  on  the  In- 
crease. The  U.S.  Bureau  of  NarcoUcs  esti- 
mated that  there  were  about  60,000  heroin 
addicts  in  1960.  A  decade  later  in  1970,  the 
estimate  had  skyrocketed  to  560,000  ad- 
dicts—an  increase  of  1020  percent  In  10 
years  An  addict  is  someone  who  has  to  have 
one  or  more  doses  of  heroin  per  day.  With 
regard  to  marijuana  use,  a  Gallop  Poll  of 
1967,  Just  5  years  ago,  showed  only  5  percent 
of  the  nation's  coUege  students  had  tried 
marijuana.  In  1969,  the  percentage  had  risen 
to  22  percent  and  last  year  to  42  percent. 
Estimates  resulting  from  other  studies  place 
the  percentage  of  marijuana  users  even 
higher. 

If  the  present  trend  In  drug  abuse  Is  not 
stopped  and  reversed,  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs  wUl  soon  become  the  major  cause 
of  death;   exceeding  cancer  and  heart  dls- 


About  a  quarter  of  a  centtury  ago,  the  drug 
abuse  problem  scarcely  existed;  or  If  It  did, 
the  public  was  unaware  of  It.  So,  the  drug 
problem  Is  a  serious  one.  How  did  this  prob- 
lem develop  to  the  serious  state  It  has 
reached  today?  Being  a  realist,  I  believe  that 
the  events  of  history  don't  just  happen  ac- 
cidentally—the Inevitable  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture, as  some  say. 

On  the  contrary,  people  make  things  hap- 
pen. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Communists 
in  their  drive  to  dominate  and  control  the 
world  have  called  for  the  destruction  of  the 
traditional  family  unit  and  the  eradication 
of  religion.  One  of  their  means  of  achiev- 
ing these  ends  Is  the  corruption  of  the  morals 
of  youth— the  adults  of  tomorrow— by  get- 
ting them  to  become  obsessed  with  dope  and 
sex.  Hence  the  avalanche  of  pornography, 
obscenity  and  dope  may  be  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence. 

The  tactic  or  patient  gradualism  Is  being 
utilized  by  communists,  their  dupes  and  al- 
lies to  first  get  our  youth  started  on  mari- 
juana by  popularizing  It  as  a  drug  which 
has  no  harmful  effects.  The  second  step  Is  to 
get  our  youth  on  more  potent  drugs  which 
are  injected  Into  the  bloodstream  with  the 
hypodermic  needle;  and  once  on  the  needle, 
finally  to  graduate  to  becoming  heroin  ad- 
dicts. The  alarming  Increase  In  the  use  of 
marijuana,  LSD,  and  heroin  over  the  past 
decade  attests  to  the  success  of  this  tactic. 
The  use  of  marijuana  is  promoted  by  a 
deluge  of  underground  publications  in  large 
cities,  universities  and  even  in  high  achocds 
throughout  America.  In  the  meantlms,  the 
already  permlsslvely  tolerant  pubUc  1;  con- 
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dltloned  to  believe  that  laws  against  mari- 
juana should  be  relaxed  or  repealed. 

Some  apologists  would  have  us  believe  that 
marijuana  Is  no  more  dangerous  than  a 
hlKhball.  Should  you  encounter  such  a  per- 
son remind  him  that  only  a  small  minority 
who  drink  do  so  to  get  Intoxicated;  but  mari- 
juana is  used  tat  no  other  purpose. 

Also  consider  that  there  are  many  adults 
m  the '40-60  age  bracket  who  use  alcohol,  but 
who  can  name  one  person  in  that  group  who 
uses  marijuana?  Could  It  be  that  there  are 
no  marijuana  smokers  In  the  40-60  age 
bracket  around  any  longer  because,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  smoking  marijuana,  they  com- 
mitted siUclde. 

Some  of  the  mass  media  aggravate  the 
problem  by  giving  the  impression  that  using 
drugs  is  the  fad— the  thing  being  done  by 
the  "in-crowd."  The  use  of  marijuana,  LSD 
and  heroin  are  promoted  by  the  clever  lyr- 
ics of  many  popular  songs  whose  language 
eenerally  U  understood  by  teenagers  but  not 
by  their  parents.  Songs  aimed  at  children  and 
teenagers  encourage  youngsters  to  use.  drugs 
sTaTto  shrug  their  responsibilities  and  for- 
get the  problems  Imposed  by  their  elders  and 
the  unjust,  cruel  world. 

The  blg^st  promoter  of  heroin  .-md  o'iier 
Illegal  n^^tlcs  Is  Red  China,  In  sp  te  of  the 
factthat  some  would  lead  you  to  believe  that 
Turkey  Is  the  main  villain. 

Although  the  production  of  heroin  is  out- 
lawed  by  tatematlonal  treaty  everywhere  In 
the  world,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
Red  China  manufactures  It  In  large  quan- 
mies.  UnUke  Communist  China,  Turkey  has 
stringent  laws  prohibiting  the  possession  or 
export;  of  opium  poppies  and  heroin^ 

Former  Director  Harry  AnsUnger  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  said: 

••spreading  narcotic  addiction  and  obtain- 
ing funds  for  political  purposes  through  the 
^le  of  heroin  and  opium  U  not  Just  the 
policy  of  one  man  in  the  communist  regime. 
U  is  the  policy  of  the  entire  communist  re- 
Kime  In  mainland  China." 

He  pointed  out  that  this  trade  was  a 
formidable  and  far-reaching  plan  to  gain 
foreign  exchange  monies  as  well  as  to 
demoralize  and   confuse   the   people  of   the 

^TnTgW.  Mr.  Ansllnger,  former  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Narcotic  Chief,  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  that  Red  China 
••had  singled  out  the  United  States  as  a 
primary  target  for  Its  UUclt  traffic  In  opium 
and  heroin".  During  the  Korean  Wax  the 
communist  Chinese  waged  "dope  warfare 
aealnst  American  and  U.N.  troops, 
^e  Free  China  Review  of  July,  1966  re- 
ported that  "ninety  percent  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics reaching  the  free  world  comes  from  the 
communist-held    Chinese    nafl^land. 

Reverend  Father  Raymond  de  Jaegher,  a 
Jesuit  priest  with  many  years  of  labor  and 
experience   In   China  before   and   after  the 
communist  takeover,  last  year  furnished  a 
congressional  Committee  with  a  list  of  the 
legations  of   more   than   30   refineries  that 
^nufacture  heroin  In  China.  Red  China  pro- 
duces an  estimated  $800  million  per  year  of 
heroin  and  other  narcotics.  Annual  exports 
of  llleeal  drugs,  which  constitute  Red  China  s 
prSc?pal  export,  approximates    1^000  tons. 
Drugs    are    reportedly    transported    from 
Yunnan  Province  In  China  via  Laos  to  world 
markets.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
^e   traffic   to   Red   China.   Mao   Tse-tung 
maintains  a  highway  network  through  Laos. 
Red  Chinese  agents  make  narcotics  avail- 
able to  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam  at 
low  prices  and  there  are  reports  that  cigar- 
ettes Into  which  morphine  was  Injected  have 
been  sold  to  our  servicemen  In  Thailand  to 
make  them  unknowingly  become  addicts  to 
the  drug  habit. 

Ed  Reld,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author  and 
crime  researcher,  feels  "that  American  youth 
are  victims  of  a  conspiracy  whose  object  is 
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to  get  tbem  on  drugs  and  destroy  the  next 
adult  generation."  It  Is  also  his  belief  that 
Mao  Tse-tung  Is  financing  cells  to  promote 
drug  xise  In  the  United  States.  According  to 
other  responsible  sources,  Red  China  Is  push- 
ing narcotics  to  damage  the  physlclal  and 
mental  health  of  people  In  non-Communist 
countries. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  marijuana  still 
enters  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  It  Is 
only  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Red  Chi- 
nese will  use  their  Canadian  consulates  to 
move  heroin  across  the  Canadian  border  for 
sale  in  the  United  States — and  the  Red  Chi- 
nese U.N.  delegates  enter  the  United  States 
with  their  diplomatic  powers  and  effects  free 
from  search. 

A  Russian  news  reporter  In  the  September 
13.  1964  Issue  of  Moscow's  Pravda  described 
his  visit  to  a  Red  Chinese  poppy  plantation : 
"What  surprised  me  was  the  whole  exten- 
sive tract  of  opium  popples  .  .  .  The  Mao 
regime  is  the  biggest  producer  of  opium,  mor- 
phine, and  heroin  In  the  free  world." 

He  also  wrote  that  the  narcotics  trade  "has 
become  one  of  the  basic  sources  of  converti- 
ble currency  for  the  leadership  of  China." 

A  highranking  defector  from  North  Viet- 
nam recently  gave  American  and  South  Viet- 
nam intelligence  officials  In  Saigon  an  eye- 
witnesses account  of  the  large  scale  cultiva- 
tion of  popples  and  of  opium  production  In 
North  Vietnam. 

He  revealed  that  North  Vietnam  is  produc- 
ing large  quantities  of  raw  opium  for  export 
to  mainland  China  and  Soviet  Russia  where 
It  Is  processed  for  world  wide  distribution. 
Red  China,  also,  according  to  Nationalist 
Chinese  sources,  cultivates  opium  popples  on 
an  Immense  scale. 

The  authoritative  British  "Intelligence 
Digest"  reported  in  1970  that  Communist 
China's  opium  crop  was  valued  at  9800  mil- 
lion. 

There  is  considerably  more  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  charge  that  opium  poppies 
are  grown  In  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China 
and  that  Red  China  manufactures  and  ex- 
ports huge  amounts  of  heroin  and  other  Il- 
licit drugs. 

Yet  In  the  light  of  all  this  evidence  show- 
ing Red  China  as  the  chief  culprit  in  pro- 
moting dangerous  drugs,  a  State  Department 
spokesman  stated  last  year: 

"So  far  as  we  are  aware,  opium  is  not  grown 
legally  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  none  is  exported  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists authorities." 

It  appears  that  the  State  Department  is 
deliberately  withholding  the  truth  and  is- 
suing false  Information  about  Red  China 
as  the  source  of  the  Increasing  drug  trade 
In  order  to  assist  President  Nixon  In  his 
desire  to  effect  a  rapprochement  with  Red 
China.  And,  as  Red  China  wages  a  new  Opium 
War  against  the  United  States,  Including  our 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia,  not  one  official 
spokesman  of  the  Nixon  Administration  will 
admit  on  the  record  that  Red  China  or  any 
other  communist  country  would  even  think 
of  pushing  narcotics  on  our  servicemen  In 
Vietnam  or  on  American  youth  in  this 
country. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  policy  of  lib- 
eralization of  trade  and  travel  between  Red 
China  and  the  United  States  will  only  fa- 
cilitate the  smuggling  of  hard  drugs  from 
the  China  mainland  into  our    country. 

I  have  stressed  the  heroin  problem  because 
it  is  the  most  dangerous.  In  fact,  the  Loiiisl- 
ana  Legislature  at  its  last  session  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  \irglng  and  requesting 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
r-nase  and  desist  from  giving  foreign  aid  to 
any  country  engaged  in  the  commercial  grow- 
ing of  popples.  The  marijuana  problem  which 
continues  to  become  more  serious  also  de- 
serves our  attention  because  It  Is  from  the 
ranks  of  the  marijuana  smokers  that  most 
of  the  heroin  addicts  come. 
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One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Touth,  a  group 
which  was  not  representative  of  American 
young  people,  was  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana. Shortly  after  this  recommendation 
was  made,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
by  voice  vote  appropriated  94  million  for  the 
National  Comjnlsslon  on  Marijuana  and 
Drug  Abuse.  On  that  occasion  I  made  this 
prediction  to  my  colleagues  In  the  House: 
"The  American  people  should  not  be  sur- 
prised when  the  $4  million  study  on  mari- 
juana and  dope  investigation  concludes  with 
a  finding  that  there  is  no  proof  that  mari- 
juana is  harmful  and  a  recommendation 
that  it  be  legalized." 

Now  one  year  and  $4  million  taxpayers' 
dollars  later,  the  Commission  has  Issued  its 
report  which  concludes  that — 

"There  is  little  proven  danger  of  physical 
or  psychological  harm  from  the  experimental 
or  Intermittent  use." 

Of  marijuana  and  that  "no  organ  injury 
Is  demonstrable."  The  Commission  recom- 
mended the  legalization  of  "possession  of 
marijuana  for  personal  use"  and  the  "casual 
distribution  of  small  amounts  of  marijuana 
for  no  remuneration,  or  Insignificant  remu- 
neration, not  Involving  profit." 

While  the  studies  of  responsible  scientists 
and  physicians  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
dangerous  potential  In  marijuana  smoking 
for  the  hiunan  fetus,  the  Commission's  report 
states  that  "at  present  no  reliable  evidence 
exists  indicating  that  marijuana  catises 
genetic  defects  in  man." 

The  findings  of  noted  geneticist  Dr.  Luis 
Diaz  de  Souza,  who  has  devoted  18  years 
to  research  on  the  effects  of  drugs  on  human 
beings,  show  that  even  one  smoke  of  mari- 
juana damages  the  chromosomes.  According 
to  Dr.  Diaz  de  Souza:  "Damage  to  one 
chromosome  may  mean  that  the  child  will 
be  hemophlllan,  or  mongoloid,  or  afflicted 
with  leukemia.  The  chromosome  may  pass  on 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  chUd 
of  the  marijuana  user  may  show  this  damage, 
or  his  child  may  show  It." 

A  recent  study  was  made  of  the  effects  of 
marijuana  smoking  in  30  men  and  18  women, 
ages  13  to  24,  over  a  five  year  period  in  which 
most  smoked  2  or  more  marijuana  cigarettes 
each  time,  two  or  three  times  weekly.  The  re- 
sults showed  serious  psychological  problems 
In  all  38.  They  also  revealed  that  the  patients 
showed  poor  attention  span,  poor  concentra- 
tion, confusion,  anxiety,  depression,  apathy; 
slowed,  slurred  speech;  sexual  promiscuity; 
and  Indifference  to  personal  cleanliness, 
grooming,  dressing;  and  study  and  work 
habits.  The  authors  of  the  study  pointed  out 
that  marijuana  is  particularly  harmful  to 
adolescents. 

The  Narcotic  Education  Foundation  of 
America  concluded  that  the  marijuana  habit 
leads  to  physical  wreckage,  mental  decay, 
and  a  degeneracy  of  character  and  morals. 

Dr.  Vincent  De  Paul  Lynch  of  St.  John's 
University  concluded  from  his  research 
studies  that  the  use  of  marijuana  can  have 
"very  serious  consequences  for  human  repro- 
duction" and  can  produce  "serious  genetic 
defects." 

Dr.  William  P.  Genera  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Georgia  found  "a  dangerous  proten- 
tlal  In  marijuana  smoking  for  the  human 
fetus." 

The  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse  apparently  labelled  these  re- 
search studies  as  unreliable  by  its  finding: 

"Although  a  number  of  studies  have  been 
performed,  at  present  no  reliable  evidence 
exists  indicating  that  marijuana  causes  ge- 
netic defects  in  man." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Myles  Am- 
brose, head  of  the  Justice  Department's  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  has  stated 
that  there  Is  no  evidence  to  convince  any- 
body yet  that  utilization  of  marijuana  by 
young  people  is  not  a  significant  danger  and 
the  fact  that  most  users  of  LSD  and  heroin 
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first  tried  marijuana  and  graduated  to  the 
hard  sttiff ,  the  National  Commission  on  Mari- 
juana and  Drug  Abuse  recommended  legal- 
Izlng  the  possession  of  marijuana  for  personal 
use  while  continuing  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  drug  as  criminal  acts. 

Traditionally,  science  as  well  as  law  has 
followed  a  burden  of  proof  practice  which 
would  require  the  proponents  of  marijuana 
to  prove  with  ample  evidence  that  marijuana 
was  not  harmful  to  himians.  But  under  the 
new  Intellectual  theories  of  change,  even 
when  the  protection  of  society  Is  at  stake,  it 
Is  now  necessary  for  society  to  prove  that 
marijuana  Is  harmful. 

These  recommendations  are  Inconsistent 
and  would  encourage  users  of  marijuana  to 
be  a  party  to  a  criminal  act.  How  are  they 
to  procure  the  marijuana  if  they  do  not 
produce  It  themselves  or  purchase  It  from 
a  distributor?  The  marijuana  user  would  be 
placed  In  the  untenable  position  of  being 
an  accessory  to  crime. 

What  must  we  do  In  an  effort  to  solve  the 
drug  problem?  We  should  strive  to  ciu-e  those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  of  having 
fallen  cimtlms  to  the  drug  habit  and  try  to 
restore  them  as  healthy,  productive  citizens. 
We  should  do  all  possible  to  discourage  the 
iise  of  all  Illicit  drugs  especially  marijuana, 
LSD,  and  heroin  and  demand  strict  enforce- 
ment and  penalties  against  pushers.  Every 
drug  addict  of  whatever  age  among  our  chil- 
dren Is  as  a  rotten  apple  In  the  barrel  and 
can  contaminate  others  by  youth  psychology 
like  dares — try  It — live  bold.  Also,  the  youth- 
ful addict  serves  as  a  contact  for  the  pusher. 
An  educational  program  should  stress  the 
dangers  of  using  any  narcotics  or  drugs 
without  a  physician's  prescription.  Drugs  do 
not  react  alike  on  all  people. 

The  recommendation  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse 
that  marijuana  possession  for  personal  use 
be  legalized  should  be  rejected — as  should 
the  suggestion  of  former  Supreme  Court 
Jxistice  Tom  Clark  that  laws  governing  mari- 
juana be  Investigated  with  any  eye  toward 
abolishment  where  they  are  not  connected 
with  organized  crime. 

Finally,  and  most  important  as  a  more 
permanent  solution,  we  must  do  all  possible 
to  eliminate  the  sources  of  the  cultivation, 
manufacture,  and  distribution  of  Illicit 
drugs.  The  preponderant  evidence  shows 
that  Red  China  is  the  principal  source. 
World  opinion  should  recognize  this  fact 
and  world  pressure  should  be  brought  to 
bear  on  Red  China  to  cease  Its  illicit  drug 
operations.  A  good  beginning  toward  creat- 
ing this  world  pressure  rests  with  the  Nixon 
Administration.  For  unless  Red  China  aban- 
dons its  present  operations  In  Ullclt  drugs, 
we  can  expect  to  see  an  enlarged  new  Opium 
War  with  the  added  dimension  of  psycholog- 
ical warfare  which  will  exacerbate  the  drug 
problem  and  will  far  surpass  the  Opium 
Wars  of  the  past  century  In  ruined  lives, 
chaos  and  a  return  to  barbarism. 


REVENUE  SHARING  BILL 
COERCES  STATES 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLoaroA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  general  revenue  sharing  bill  just 
reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  contains  ill-considered  pro- 
vision that  would  effectively  force  States 
to  adopt  persontd  Income  taxes  or  face 
the  loss  of  Federal  revenues.  These  pro- 
visions would  create  a  severe  hardship  on 
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the  people  of  many  States,  and  do  vio- 
lence to  the  basic  purpose  for  sharing 
revenues — to  strengthen  State  and  local 
governments  and  restore  a  measure  of 
power  and  autonomy  to  the  people. 

In  my  home  State  of  Florida,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  personal  income  taxes,  a 
prohibition  strraigly  supported  by  the 
State's  citizens  &nd  its  leaders.  As  is 
their  right,  Ploridians  have  chosen  other 
means  to  finance  their  State  government 
without  levying  a  personal  income  tax. 

Yet  imder  provisions  of  the  proposed 
general  revenue  sharing  bill,  Florida 
and  other  States  with  a  personal  income 
tax— such  as  Nevada,  Texas,  South  Da- 
iota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming — would 
be  forced  to  levy  such  a  tax  or  suffer  the 
loss  of  the  States'  share  of  Federal  reve- 
nues under  the  bill's  distribution 
formula. 

In  addition,  other  States  which  now 
have  personal  income  taxes  could  be 
forced  to  raise  them  in  order  to  gain  the 
full  share  of  Federal  revenues  to  which 
they  would  be  entitled. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  tell  State  governments 
how  and  which  kinds  of  taxes  to  levy. 
This  is  the  business  of  our  State  leaders 
and  the  citizens  who  elected  them. 

Determined  to  help  decentralize  big 
government  and  return  power  to  our  lo- 
cal communities,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  revenue  sharing. 
The  proposed  revenue-sharing  formula, 
containing  a  factor  bsised  on  State  per- 
sonal income  tax  collections,  outrages  the 
purpose  intended  by  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  bill.  It  is  a  step  backward, 
a  step  toward  more — not  less — ^Federal 
control  of  our  State  amd  local  govern- 
ments. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  strip 
from  the  general  revenue  shsuing  bill 
any  requirements  that  would  coerce  the 
States  to  levy  a  personal  income  tax,  or 
increase  an  existing  income  tax.  How  our 
States  levy  their  local  taxes  is  a  matter 
for  the  citizens  and  those  elected  to 
represent  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

creases.  For  this  reason  I  support  it, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
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SERAFINA    FERRARA— WOMAN    OF 
THE  YEAR 


EQUITABLE    WAGE    ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR  BLUE-COLLAR  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGEH 

OF    CALIFORinA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  establishment  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols more  than  a  year  before  President 
Nixon  instituted  them.  I  have  criticized 
phase  n  as  insuflSciently  comprehen- 
sive and  insufficiently  enforced.  In  short, 
at  this  time  I  favor  a  more  tightly  con- 
trolled economy. 

But  controls  inevitably  create  certain 
inequities.  Some  of  these  have  been  sus- 
tained by  blue-collar  employees  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  90-day  freeze  and  as  a  result 
of  the  delay  In  wage  surveys  ordered  by 
the  President. 

This  bill  will  rectify  these  Inequities 
by  providing  for  retroactive  wage  In- 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNois 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  April  18.  the  Italics  Club  of 
Chicago  honored  Mrs.  Seraflna  Ferrara 
as  "Woman  of  the  Year"  for  1972. 

Attending  the  dinner  at  the  Chateau 
Royale  in  her  honor  were  outstanding 
civic,  community,  and  political  leaders 
of  the  Chicagoland  area.  The  mayor  of 
Chicago,  the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley, 
was  present,  as  well  as  the  mayor  of 
Elmwood  Park,  the  Honorable  Elmer 
Conti:  the  president  of  the  village  of 
River  Forest,  the  Honorable  E.  Edward 
Schmidtke;  the  mayor  of  the  village  of 
Melrose  Park,  the  Honorable  Jacob  A. 
LaSpisa;  the  Honorable  Roman  Ptjcin- 
sKi  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate;  and  many  distinguished  judges 
and  aldermen.  Members  of  the  clergy, 
people  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  a  host 
of  friends  and  neighbors  all  were  on  hand 
Sunday  to  participate  in  this  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Ferrara. 

Serafina  Ferrara  migrated  to  the 
United  States  at  an  early  age,  and  grew 
up  and  married  in  the  Taylor-Halsted 
area  of  Chicago.  She  and  her  husband 
established  a  pastry  shop,  and  this 
shop — the  Origtaal  Ferrara — is  still  in 
operation.  In  addition  to  the  Original 
Ferrara,  two  catering  houses — the  Cha- 
teau Royale  and  the  Ferrara  Manor — 
have  been  added  by  Mrs.  Ferrara  to  the 
original  business  venture.  Today,  the 
Ferrara  catering  business  is  a  tremen- 
dous success  and  has  earned  a  city- 
wide  and  countrywide  reputation  for 
excellence. 

Mrs.  Ferrara's  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  our  community  are  legendary. 
She  has  been  described  on  many  occa- 
sions as  an  angel  of  the  poet.  For  over 
40  years,  she  has  patiently  contributed 
her  time,  money,  and  effort  in  alleviating 
the  plight  of  the  poor;  in  helping  Villa 
Scalabrini,  the  Italian  old  peoples  home 
in  Melrose  Park.  Hi.;  in  assisting  the 
foundling  home;  and  in  serving  numer- 
ous churches  and  charitable  causes. 

She  has  given  devoted  service  not  only 
to  humanitarian  endeavors,  but  has  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  her  participation 
In  civic  activities  as  well.  The  aimual 
Chicago  Columbus  Day  parade,  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans, 
and  the  Italo-Amerlcan  community 
newspaper  in  Chicago,  Fra  Noi,  all  have 
benefited  from  her  untiring  efforts  and 
generous  support. 

Because  of  her  steadfast  and  unselfish 
service  over  the  decades,  Seraflna  Fer- 
rara has  earned  the  high  regard  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  her  fellow  citizens. 
Over  the  years,  she  has  merited  many 
awards  and  honors,  some  of  which 
follow: 


ACHIEVEMBNTS,    AWASOS,    AND    HONORS 

Star  of  Solidarity  of  the  Republic  of  Italy, 
1955— Decorated  by  the  Italian  Goverimient, 
for  development  of  a  better  understanding  of 
Italo-Amerlcan  relationship.  She  Is  one  of 
the  few  women  so  honored. 

Special  Citation  of  the  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
1956 — Mayor  Richard  Daley  cited  her  for 
years  of  selfless  service  to  her  city  and  her 
neighborhood. 

Amerital  Unlco's  Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award,  1959 — Amerital  Unlco  Club. 

National  Grandmother  of  the  Year  1956 — 
National  Grandmothers'  Club. 

Immigrant  Service  League  of  Chicago 
1963 — Services  performed  In  behalf  of  the 
Immigrants  of  Chicago. 

Trustee,  Villa  Scalabrlnl's  Old  People's 
Home. 

Trustee,  Chicago  Foundlings'  Home. 
Dlrect<M".  Cancer  Prevention  Society. 
Guarantor,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago. 
Benefactress:     Mother    Cabrlnl    Hospital; 
Shrlners  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children;  St. 
Francis  of  Asslsl  Parish;  St.  Anna  Church  of 
Santa   Maria   Favore,   Italy;    Boys  Town  of 
Italy;    Sacred  Heart  Seminary;    Immigrants 
Protective  League;   American  Committee  of 
Italian  Migration;   Strltch  School  of  Medi- 
cine— Loyola   University;    and   St.   Calllstus 
Church. 

Member  and  periodic  officer  of  Italian 
Women's  Club.  Maria  Adelaide  Club,  and  Our 
Lady  of  Grace  League. 

Business:  President,  "Original"  Ferrara 
Company;  President,  Chateau  Royale  Corpo- 
ration; President,  Ferrara  Manor,  Incorpo- 
rated; and  Partner,  Ferrara  Pan  Candy 
Company. 

Mrs.  Seraflna  Ferrara  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  In  Italian  American  Women. 


Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  extending 
to  Serafina  Ferrara — distinguished  busi- 
nesswoman and  outstanding  philsuithro- 
pist — our  sincerest  ciaigratulations  on 
her  selection  by  the  italics  Club  as 
"Woman  of  the  Year"  for  1972.  I  am 
proud  of  her  achievements,  and  extend  to 
her  and  the  devoted  members  of  her 
family  my  best  wishes  for  abimdant  good 
health  and  continuing  good  fortune  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  program  for  the  dinner 
given  by  the  Italics  in  honor  of  Serafina 
Ferrara: 

PaOCSAM 

Welcome,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Mento,  President. 
Italics  Club. 

Introduction  of  Dance  Committee,  Mr. 
Steven  S.  Sensl,  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Our  National  Anthem,  Mrs.  Adeline  Ar- 
rigo.  Piano  Aoc<xnpanlst,  Dr.  Mary  ISUen 
(Manclna)  Batlnlcb. 

Invocartilon,  Very  Rev.  Armando  Plerlnl, 
C.S.,  Administrator,  Villa  Scalabrini. 

DINNXR 

Introduction  of  Officers  and  Guests,  Mr. 
Steven  S.  Sensl. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cblmlnello,  C.S.,  Pastor,  St. 
MK^ael's  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Rev.  Paul  AscloUa,  CJS.,  Editor,  "Fra  Not" 
Newp(4>er. 

Mr.  Charles  Porcelll,  President,  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans. 

Mr.  Anthony  Patemo,  President,  Italo  Na- 
tional Union. 

Hon.  PhlUp  Romltl,  Judge,  Circuit  Ootirt, 
Cook  County. 

Hon.  E.  Edward  Schmidtke,  President, 
River  Forest,  Illinois. 

Hon.  Roman  Puclnskl,  Congressman.  11th 
District,  Chicago. 

Awarding  of  Honorary  Italics  Club  Mem- 
berships, Hon.  Frank  Annunzio,  Congress- 
man. 7th  District,  Chicago. 

1.  Dr.  Mary  EUen  (Manclna)  Batlnlcb, 
Italics  Club  "1971  W(xnan  of  the  Tear." 
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2.  Hon.  Victor  A.  Arrlgo.  Italics  caub  "1971 
Man  of  the  Year." 

3.  Mrs.  Adeline  Arrlgo. 

4.  Mr.  Alex  Batmich.  ^  ..,„~o 

5.  Mrs.  Seraflna  Perrara.  Italics  Club  "1972 
Woman  of  the  Year." 

VocS  Tribute  to  Mrs.  Seraflna  Perrara. 
Mr  Steven  S.  Sensl,  Piano  Accompanist,  Dr. 
Mary  Ellen  (Manclna)  Batlnlch. 

Presenttalon  of  "19'^  W°"^  °J  *^*  J*  « 
Award  to  Mrs.  Seraflna  Perrara.  Mrs.  Mary  M. 

Mento.  „ 

Response.  Mrs.  Seraflna  Perrara. 
Benediction.  Very  Rev.  Armando  Plerlnl. 

^Benediction.   Very   Rev.   Armando  Plerlnl. 

'^Dancing.  Music  by  Mark  Charles  and  Or- 
chestra. 

AWARD  DINNER  DANCE  COMMriTEE 

Mr   Carmello  A.  Blacconerl.  Chairman. 
Mr  Joseph  S.  Abbate.  Jr..  Co-Chalrman. 
Mi-  Peter  Martlno,  Co-Chalrman. 
MX.  Edward  Orzeske.  Public  Rela^f.^s. 
Mr.  Gregory  Tomalno.  Ass't.  Public  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  Ernest  F.  Abbate. 

Miss  Eva  BlacconerL 

Miss  Evelyn  R.  Blacconerl. 

Mrs.  Rose  Blacconerl. 

Mrs.  Mary  Caplzzl. 

Mr.  Carmelo  Carplta. 

Mrs.  Victoria  Carplta. 

Miss  Marietta  M.  Mento. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Plnlsowski. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Rizzo. 

Mr.  Francis  Russo. 

Mrs.  Rose  Russo.  

DEI-EGATES  TO  THE  JOINT  CIVIC  COMMITTEE 
OF  ITALIAN  AMERICANS 

Mr.  Peter  Martlno. 
Mr  Edward  Orzeske. 

Mr!  Michael  J.  Mento,  Executive  Commit- 
tee Member. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Italics  Club  Award  Plaques  for  1971  and 
1072  deslened  by  Mr.  Alex  Batlnlch. 

S>or  S^Admlral  Television.  16-inch. 
blS?  and   whit^-<ionated   by   I^zo   Bn» 

Movers.  Joseph  R.  ^^^-^^^^f^^  o^fo 
Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago.  Phone:  DI  8-397a 

Door  Prize— Mink  Pur  Boa— donated  by 
Pl^Furs-^^redi  PamUy,  3040  W.  63rd 
Street.  Chicago.  Phone :  PR  6-5472. 

corsages-donated  by  Rosary  Jlojist. 
B^^ITnglacomo.  Owner.  602  S.  Western 
Ave    Chicago,  Phone:  SE  3-6619. 

Corsage^onated  by  West  Chicago  Flor- 
ist Fmnk  D'Ambroslo.  Owner.  1012  S.  West- 
ern Ave..  Chicago.  Phone:  CH  3-1070. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Alan  P. 
Walte  Post  No.  299  fully  supports  the  action 
at  the  National  Convention. 


April  18,  1972 


AMNESTY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 
Mr  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
stated  on  many  occasion  mj  opposition 
to  granting  amnesty  to  draft  evaders  and 
deserters  while  our  men  are  engaged  m 
conflict  in  Vietnam  and  therefore.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  at  its  April  4  meeUng 
Alan  F  Waite  Post  No.  299  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  Yonkers.  N.Y.  adopted  the 
following  resolution  in  opposition  to 
granting  amnesty: 

Resolution 
Whereas  there  Is  proposed  legislation  to 
grant  amnesty  to  draft  dodgers  and  armed 
forces  deserters,  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Ijeglon  at  its  Na- 
tional Convention  has  taken  an  official  posi- 
tion in  opposition  to  any  sort  of  amnesty. 


WAS  THE  WPA  REALLY  SO 
AWFUL? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cept of  public  service  employment  has 
aroused  a  lot  of  emotion  in  the  last  2 
years  or  so.  The  President,  in  his  message 
of  December  16,  1970,  vetoing  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act,  referred  to 
"dead  end  Jobs  in  the  public  sector." 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  repre- 
sented in  an  article  by  Paul  Lancaster, 
former  page  1  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  His  article,  which  points  out  the 
past  and  potential  benefits  of  such  em- 
ployment, appeared  in  the  April  18,  1972, 
edition  of  that  newspaper. 

I  recommend  his  article,  which  follows, 
to  my  colleagues: 

Was  the  WPA  Really  So  Awful? 
(By  Paul  Lancsister) 

New  York. — Through  a  program  that  gives 
local  governments  money  to  add  workers, 
Washington  Is  moving  gingerly  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  combating  unemployment  directly  by 
creating  Jobs.  But  proposals  for  broader  Job 
programs,  Including  public  works,  still  trip 
up  on  a  ghost  from  the  1930s,  the  WPA. 

Implicit  in  warnings  against  "another 
WPA" — the  Initials  stand  for  Works  Progress 
Administration — Is  the  notion  that  when  a 
g^verrmient  program  is  motivated  by  the  de- 
sire to  make  work,  the  participants  wont 
make  anything  useful.  But  a  glance  arovmd 
this  city,  where  an  army  of  WPA  workers  la- 
bored In  the  Depression,  shows  that's  not 
necessarily  the  case. 

The  businessman  arriving  In  town  at  La- 
Ouardla  Airport  Is  making  use  of  a  major 
WPA  project.  So  Is  the  visitor  arriving  at 
Newark  Airport,  which  the  WPA  expanded 
and  modernized.  The  Wall  Street  executive 
who  takes  a  cab  from  mldtown  Manhattan 
to  his  office  travels  down  the  Bast  River  drive, 
another  undertaking  In  which  the  WPA  had 
a  hand. 

Sports-minded  New  Yorkers  enjoy  golf 
courses  and  tennis  courts  built  by  workers 
employed  by  the  WPA  and  earlier  New  Deal 
Job  programs.  Residents  who  frequent  Cen- 
tral Park  have  such  workers  to  thank  for  the 
playgrounds  around  the  edge  of  the  park,  the 
delightful  little  zoo,  the  bridle  path,  the 
red  brick  boathouse  where  they  rent  row- 
XxMts — even  the  concrete  benches.  Besides 
these  visible  reminders  of  federal  "make- 
work"  programs,  there  Is  much  that  Is  less 
obvious  now  but  that  kept  the  city  from  fall- 
ing apart  during  the  Depression,  such  as  new 
sewers  and  sidewalks  and  repairs  to  mu- 
sevuns,  libraries  and  other  public  buildings. 
desperate  workers 

Today's  unemployment  rate  of  under  6% 
looks  Inslgnlflcant  by  the  standards  of  the 
■30s,  when  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  all  work- 
ers were  Jobless.  Nevertheless,  a  substantial 
niunber  of  the  five  million  Americans  now 
classed  as  vmemployed  are  growing  Just  about 
as  desperate  as  their  Depression  counter- 
parts— perhaps  more  so  in  some  cases  because 
they  see  so  much  affluence  aroimd  them. 

Many  have  been  out  of  work  for  long 
stretches  and  seemingly  have  little  prospect 
of  landing  a  Job  in  Industry  soon  even  If  the 
pace  of  business  continues  to  pick  up.  Their 
ranks  include  unskilled  urban  blacks  as  well 


as  highly  trained  engineers  and  technicians 
displaced  by  defense  and  aerospace  cut- 
backs. For  some  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, public  employment  may  offer  the 
only  hope. 

So  far,  Washington's  efforts  to  create  pub- 
lic Jobs  have  been  sharply  Umlted.  The  bill 
enacted  last  summer  to  expand  local  govern- 
ment payrolls  by  providing  federal  funds  for 
the  hiring  of  new  teachers'  aides,  policemen 
and  the  like  creates  only  150,000  Jobs  all 
told,  and  critics  say  many  of  these  aren't 
going  to  the  people  who  need  them  most. 
Before  accepting  this  relatively  modest  pro- 
gram, President  Nixon  twice  vetoed  bills 
that  would  have  created  many  more  jobs. 
One  veto  message  assailed  "WPA-type  Jobs." 
It's  not  hard  to  find  grounds  for  criticiz- 
ing the  WPA.  Some  of  the  $10  blUlon  that 
agency  cost  the  federal  government  between 
its  launching  In  1935  and  the  closing  of  its 
books  in  1943  went  for  such  questionable 
Items  as  the  wages  of  local  politicians' 
household  help.  In  a  number  of  Instances 
WPA  funds  flnanced  the  construction  of 
facilities  that  wound  up  In  private  hands. 
There  were  also  frequent  complaints  that 
the  Democrats  used  WPA  Jobs  to  buy  sup- 
port In  elections. 

Nor  Is  there  any  denying  the  waste  and 
Inefficiency  that  gave  rise  to  the  term  "boon- 
doggle." A  final  government  report  on  WPA 
activities  conceded  that  some  of  the  agency's 
airport  and  dam  construction  had  proved 
"ill-advised"  and  "overdone."  The  ssune  re- 
port notes  that  the  WPA  built  2.309,000 
public  privies,  raising  the  question  of 
whether  privy  building  might  not  have  been 
overdone,  too. 

The  cartoons  depleting  WPA  workers 
leaning  on  their  shovels  had  a  basis  In  fact. 
Indeed,  In  1938  a  crew  of  WPA  ditch-diggers 
here  In  New  York  walked  off  the  Job  because 
the  foreman  wouldn't  let  them  lean  on 
shovels.  The  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
working  In  pairs,  one  with  a  pick  and  one 
with  a  shovel.  When  the  pick  man  was 
working,  the  shovel  man  rested,  and  vice 
versa.  The  foreman  ordered  each  man  to  use 
pick  and  shovel  Interchangeably  to  speed 
the  work.  The  workers  called  the  order 
"Inhuman"  and  struck  before  eventually 
complying. 

Given  the  Immense  scale  of  Its  operations, 
however,  perhaps  the  remarkable  thing  Is 
that  the  WPA  managed  as  well  as  it  did. 
At  one  time  or  another,  8.5  million  Amer- 
icans were  on  its  payroll,  earning  an  average 
of  $54  a  month.  And  the  list  of  their  accom- 
plishments Is  Impressive. 

WPA  workers  built  67,000  miles  of  urban 
streets  and  built  or  improved  672,000  miles 
of  rural  roads.  They  built  or  Improved  8.000 
parks  and  12,800  playgrounds.  They  erected 
5,900  schools  and  renovated  31,000  others, 
and  they  built  or  Improved  more  than  1,000 
libraries. 

Some  of  their  efforts  at  least  moderated 
the  environmental  problems  that  concern 
Americans  so  much  today.  WPA  crews  built 
or  modernized  more  than  1,500  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  Unemployed  miners  on  the 
WPA  rolls  In  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky  sealed  thousands  of 
abandoned  coal  mines,  thereby  reducing  the 
stream  pollution  caused  by  acid  drainage 
from  the  mines.  Other  conservation  projects 
Included  the  reseedlng  of  depleted  oyster 
beds  and  the  planting  of  177  million  trees. 
No  section  of  the  country  failed  to  benefit 
Jersey  City  got  a  22,000-seat  stadium,  and 
Whitley  County,  Ind.,  got  a  new  cemetery. 
Los  Angeles  got  golf  courses  and  swimming 
pools,  and  Cumberland,  Ky.,  got  a  new  dty 
hall.  Chicago  got  help  with  Its  lakefront 
park,  and  Oregon  got  a  ski  lodge  atop  Mount 
Hood. 

Construction  accounted  for  the  btilk  of 
WPA  employment,  but  the  agency  showed 
considerable  imagination  In  putting  Jobless 
professionals  and  white-collar  types  to  work 
in  fields  where  they  co\ild  use  their  talents. 
Lald-oS  teaObera  set  up  adult  eduoatloai  pro* 
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grams.  WPA  clerical  workers  helped  stream- 
line record-keeping  in  municipal  tax  offices. 

Best  remembered  are  the  projects  in  crea- 
tive fields.  WPA  writers  turned  out  the  cele- 
brated series  of  state  guidebooks  still  prized 
as  reference  works  today.  WPA  artists  cov- 
ered the  walU  of  public  buildings  with  2,600 
murals.  Many  of  the  murals  have  long  since 
disappeared,  but  some  of  the  painters  em- 
ployed by  the  art  project  went  on  to  fame — 
Jackson  Pollock  and  WlUem  De  Kooning,  to 
mention  a  couple. 

The  programs  for  writers  and  artists,  as 
well  as  others  for  musicians  and  actors,  were 
directed  from  Washington,  but  most  of  the 
WPA's  construction  and  maintenance  proj- 
ects resulted  from  proposals  made  by  local 
governments.  A  town  said  It  needed  a  park. 
If  the  WPA  approved.  It  Issued  tools  and  a 
tool  shed  from  Its  supply  section,  and  the 
Jobless  went  to  work. 

THE    NEEDS   OF   TODAY 

Some  cities'  needs  are  as  great  today  as 
they  were  in  the  '30s.  Just  as  a  starter,  much 
of  the  WOTk  the  WPA  did  needs  to  be  redone; 
the  parks  It  built  are  a  mess  and  the  public 
buildings  It  constructed  or  refiu-blshed  have 
become  shabby.  A  major  urban  rehabilitation 
effort  would  be  one  way  to  employ  many  of 
the  unskilled  jobless  profitably. 

Finding  jobs  for  the  Idle  engineers  and 
technicians  might  require  imagination  of  the 
sort  the  WPA  displayed  in  putting  unem- 
ployed professionals  to  work.  But  men  Inge- 
nious enough  to  build  moon  rockets  could 
siu^ly  make  a  contribution  somewhere.  One 
likely  possibility  is  In  helping  cities  cope  with 
the  rising  tide  of  waste  through  recycling  pro- 
grams and  other  means. 

Today's  conditions  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  the  depths  of  the  depression,  of 
course,  and  there  are  questions  as  to 
whether  the  money  for  a  major  job-creating 
effort  Is  available.  A  proposal  by  Rep.  Henry 
Reuss,  a  Wisconsin  Democrat,  to  create  500,- 
000  public  service  Jobs  over  two  years  car- 
ries a  price  tag  of  $6  billion,  compared  with 
$2.26  billion  over  the  same  span  for  the  cur- 
rent program.  But  the  achievements  of  the 
WPA,  coupled  with  the  glaring  needs  of  the 
cities  today,  do  suggest  that  money  spent 
to  make  Jobs  would  yield  the  nation  at  least 
some  return  In  the  form  of  concrete  benefits. 
And  aside  from  such  tangible  benefits,  a 
larger  public  Jobs  program  could  hope  to  lift 
the  spirit  of  some  of  those  who  have  come  to 
feel  that  society  has  no  useful  role  for  them 
to  play. 


SEE 


YOU  DOWN   AT   NICK'S— NICK 
BANOS'  FIRST  50  YEARS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 


OF    INDIANA 


IN 


THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can 
really  define  or  catalog  all  the  things 
that  constitute  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
community.  But,  on  occasion,  we  find 
that  unusually  touching  and  moving 
account  of  one  man  or  one  establishment 
who,  by  becoming  an  institution  in  the 
community  they  serve,  are  so  very  much 
a  part  of  that,  heart  and  soul. 

The  following  from  the  Franklin,  Ind., 
Dally  Journal  of  April  10,  1972,  tells  the 
story: 

They  Came  to  Say  Hello  to  Nick  .  .  . 
(By  Robert  Reed) 

They  came  to  say  hello  to  Nick,  Sunday. 

And  they  came  to  remind  themselves  of 
those  rich  years  long  gone  when  life  revolved 
around  the  small  malt  shop  along  Jefferson 
street  In  Franklin. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nick  was  there  50  years  ago  when  the  first 
gangly  kid  bought  a  soda — or  perhapw  some- 
thing less  expensive — for  his  favorite  girl. 
Nick  was  still  there  Sunday. 
Half  a  centiiry  of  generations,  young  and 
old,  streamed  into  Nick's  Candy  Kitchen 
Sunday  afternoon  in  a  hastily  planned  salute 
to  the  little  Greek  who  shared  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  youth  with  them  and  sold 
a  few  cokes  in  the  process. 

"Aw,  you  shouldn't  have,"  Nick  said  when 
the  many  began  to  clamor  In,  but  he  smiled 
all  over  himself. 

And  the  past  was  not  to  be  denied. 
Clear  back  from  the  class  of  1922  and  on 
past  the  sophisticated  '60's,  the  people  came 
pouring  In  to  shake  the  old  man's  hand  and 
say  "hello."  Over  100  people  signed  the  guest 
book,  representing  almost  every  class  that 
ever  graduated  from  Franklin  high  school. 

They  crowded  into  the  unchanged  and  un- 
adorned booths  and  ordered  malts  and  cherry 
cokes,  exchanging  bits  of  talk  and  blaring  the 
juke  box. 

A  few,  like  Merle  Williams  (class  of  1947) , 
pitched  In  and  began  hopping  tables  for 
Nlck-the-boss,  like  they  had  a  long  time 
ago. 

For  precious  moments  it  was  as  though  the 
years  had  never  been. 

Unlike  the  aged  faces  and  paunchy  bodies 
that  filled  the  row  of  timeless  booths,  good- 
old  Nick  was  unchanged. 

Between  smiles  and  handshakes,  he  was 
hurrying  back  to  his  chores  behind  the 
ancient  counter  with  its  dark  oak  and  marble 
top.  Hands  pumping  and  his  silver-gray  head 
bobbing,  Nick  churned  out  the  orders  with  an 
ageless  zeal. 

His  two  children,  now  grown,  Nick  Jr.  and 
Pattl,  were  there  to  help  with  the  extra  fiow 
of  business,  but  chances  are  the  old-timer 
could  have  made  It  without  them. 

On  the  counter  with  the  guest  book  was  a 
brightly  Inscribed  "certificate  of  recognition" 
from  citizens  of  the  community  and  hand- 
lettered  by  a  high  school  student. 

There  was  also  a  letter  from  presidential 
aide  Max  Frledersdorf.  now  In  Washington, 
D.C.  It  read  In  part : 

"You  have  a  most  remarkable  record  and 
there  are  thousands  of  Frankllnltes  scattered 
around  the  globe  that  remember  Nick's  with 
great  warmth  and  nostalgia. 

"You  have  brought  much  pleasure  to  many 
people,  and  no  man  can  ask  for  more." 

Former  Franklin  city  councilman  Robert 
Tranter,  Jr.,  wrote  a  14-stanza  poem  to  the 
days  at  Nick's  and  his  50  years  In  business. 
He  ended  It  this  way : 

"Perhaps  when  50  more  roll  past  or  maybe 
56,  You'll  yell  across  a  cloud  to  me.  111  meet 
you  down  at  Nick's." 

Well,  there  was  a  bit  of  unbridled  joy  down 
at  Nick's  Sunday  afternoon. 

They  came  to  say  hello  to  the  little  guy 
who,  somehow  through  the  years,  has  always 
been  there  for  each  eaiger  new  generation. 

And.  in  the  hearts  of  those  sentimental 
high  school  kids  of  other  days,  he  always 
will  be  there. 

Nick  Banos'  60th  Anniversary 

(Editor's  note:  Today's  "County  Chatter" 
column  was  written  by  Indianapolis  attorney 
and  former  newspaperman  John  Pox  who 
helped  celebrate  the  surprise  50th  anniver- 
sary "open  house"  for  Nick  Banos  at  the 
Franklin  Candy  Kitchen  Sunday  afternoon. 
Like  many  others  John  spent  many  hours  at 
the  Candy  Kitchen  while  a  student  at  Frank- 
lin College  and  had  a  tremendous  respect  and 
admiration  for  Nick.) 

The  syrup  of  humanity,  even  for  those  who 
have  matured  from  chocolate  sodas  to  vodka 
martinis,  ran  sweet  and  steady  in  Its  50th 
year  yesterday. 

The  address  was  135  East  Jefferson,  Frank- 
lin, but  the  members  were  inslgnlflcant  at 
the  citadel  known  as  "Nick's." 

Oray  now,  and  50  years  since  opening  as 
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a  24-year-old  newly  naturalized  Greek,  was 
Nicholas  Slderls  Banoe,  8r. 

He  had  no  time  to  do  anything  except  that 
which  has  occupied  his  last  half  century. 

"Two  cherry  cokes,  one  chocolate  malt,  one 
Tin-Roof." 

Fifty  years  and  one  month  from  that  day 
In  March  1922  when  Nick  opened  Nick's 
Candy  Kitchen,  the  sign  stUl  reads  "Fountain 
service,  homemade  candies." 

Bank  vice  presidents,  politicians.  Judges, 
newspaper  editors,  big  city  lawyers.  White 
Hoiise  attaches  and  State  Department  stal- 
warts paid  their  respect  in  person,  by  mail 
and  by  telephone. 

"One  chocolate  coke,  one  plain  coke,  one 
chocolate  sundae." 

The  chalked  menu  on  the  mirror  was  stUl 
there.  The  lattice-work  divider,  hanging  from 
the  ceiling,  was  gone.  There  was  still  a  pin- 
ball  machine  in  the  back  and  Jukebox  out 
front,  but  neither  still  worked  for  a  nickel. 
Nick  had  two  familiar  and  free  counter 
helpers,  Nick,  Jr.,  holder  of  a  Masters  De- 
gree, and  Patty  Banos  Walters,  Just  nine 
hours  away  from  her  own  Masters. 

Nick's  bride  of  35  years,  customarUy  ab- 
sent, was  babysitting  with  their  granddaugh- 
ter. She  was  not  far  from  her  Whlteland 
birthplace  despite  the  geographic  distance 
from  her  husband's  native  Marmarton, 
Greece. 

As  they  say  at  awards  dinners,  it's  a  long 
way  from  Nov.  18,  1898,  to  AprU  9,  1972,  but 
the  years  and  the  miles  have  rested  lightly 
on  N.  Banos,  Prop. 

"Ill  have  two  cinnamon  rcdis  and  some 
maple  nut  sea  foam." 

The  yovmg  folks,  whose  idea  of  nostalgia 
Is  a  stained  diaper,  turned  away  from  the 
smcAy  furor  that  marked  50  years  of  atten- 
tion to  the  appetltles  and  attitudes  of  three 
generations  of  Tin  Roof  loyalists. 

The  waiters,  free  and  graying,  tied  whlt« 
aprons  around  their  waists  and  exchanged 
ancedotes  about  the  •30's  and  '40's  when  they 
were  waiters  for  pay. 

A  telephone  call,  on  the  pay  phone  Just  left 
inside  the  door,  came  from  Phil  Vandlvler  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  State  Department  and 
Nick's  Candy  Kitchen  were  both  alive  and 
well. 

"Two  chocolate  sundaes,  one  chocolate 
soda,  one  lemon  coke." 

In  the  60  years  Nick  has  been  In  Franklin, 
he  has  moved  from  168  Walnut  street  to  99 
Herriott  street  with  his  bride  of  36  years. 

The  wonder  of  Nick  was  complemented 
with  two  members  of  the  Franklin  Wonder 
Five,  Fuzzy  Vandlvler  and  Burl  Frlddle,  who 
knew  each  other  "when." 

It  was  shortly  after  Nick  was  discharged 
from  the  U.S.  Army  In  September  1918,  that 
he  opened  a  rented  store  space  after  stops 
with  fellow  Greek  candy  wizards  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  Martinsville,  Indiana. 

Success  and  prosperity  prompted  the  pur- 
chase of  the  building  in  1966. 

"One  plain  coke,  one  chocolate  coke,  two 
chocolate  malts." 

On  the  back-fountain  read  a  sign  "We 
reserve  that  right  to  refuse  service." 

It  decdt  with  conduct,  not  race.  The  Crowe 
boys.  George.  Ray,  Billy  and  others,  all  black 
and  all  Franklin,  made  Nick's  their  watering 
stop  without  comment. 

Nick's  gentle  restraint  on  youthful  en- 
thusiasm manifest  Itself  by  pulling  the  plug 
on  the  Jukebox  when  things  afoot  got  out  of 
hand. 
"Daddy,  how  much  on  the  peanut  brittle?" 
A  bank  vice  president,  older  and  balder, 
noted,  without  pleasure,  that  the  same  three 
girls  who  as  teen-agers,  would  flt  three  to  a 
booth,  now  sat  snugly  in  singles. 

Nostalgia  and  respect  and  the  fondling  of 
memory  extended  to  the  sidewalk  where  hus- 
bands of  the  older  set  leaned  against  the 
parking  meters  that  had  grown  from  the 
pavement  since  their  youth. 

"Sorry  dad,  I  broke  three  glasses  becausa 
I'm  a  little  out  of  practice." 
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It  was  noisy  nostalgia.  One  matron  in- 
quired II  anyone  had  ear  plugs,  but  added 
hastuy  that  she  did  not  notice  It  at  age  18. 

The  \uider-20  set  passed  the  word  on  the 
sidewalks:  "No  need  to  go  to  Nick's,  there's 
a  big  bunch  of  old  guys  there  and  you  cant 
get  In." 

The  grandchildren  at  Nick's  early  cus- 
tomers pressed  their  noses  against  the  candy 
case  while  grandpa  commented,  "This  Is  like 
a  Friday  night  after  a  baUgame." 

The  sweetness,  tangible,  was  all  still 
weighed  on  a  Toledo  scale  after  a  bout  with 
a  butcher  knife  for  the  soft  merchandise  and 
a  hammer  for  the  hard. 

The  Franklin  City  Judge,  In  sweater  and 
with  wife,  presented  himself  before  the  mar- 
ble bench. 

"Are  potato  chips  16  cents?" 

The  hinge  on  the  chocolate  pump  broke 
under  unexpectedly  heavy  use.  Nick  plucked 
a  matchstlck  from  the  back-fountain  and 
repaired  it  hastUy. 

"in  have  a  quarter-pound  of  that  vanilla 
nut  sea  foam  and  a  quarter  povmd  of  that 
strawberry  nut  divinity." 

Big.  new  automobUea  slid  into  the  curb 
and  discharged  the  wrinkled  and  graying 
drivers  and  passengers  that  used  to  walk  or 
bike  to  Nick's. 

A  bewildered  teen-ager.  In  an  undershirt 
and  with  a  basketball,  wandered  to  the  back 
and  shuffled  out,  wondering  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  lazy  Sunday  schedule  he  had 
known. 

The  fovir-bladed  electric  fan.  not  working, 
capped  the  gray  crown  of  Nick  who  was. 

"One  banana  split,  two  chocolate  sodas." 

A  letter  from  Washington  from  a  high  gov- 
ernment official  commented  about  the  Tin 
Roof  that  he  no  longer  dared  to  eat,  but 
savored  the  memories  he  dared  not  forget. 

A  mayoralty  candidate  composed  poetic 
tribute  of  14  verses  entitled  "The  First  60 
Years  " 

The  standing  Joke  on  leaving  was,  "We'll 
see  you  at  your  100th,  Nick." 

And  be  Just  might  make  It. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

or  any  other  individuals  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9, 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amoimt  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am  plac- 
ing a  12th  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
the  Record,  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow;  the  names  have 

been  omitted: 

FiNDLAT,  Ohio, 

March  31,  1972. 

A   BOSS   FOR   YOU,   YOU   DEAR   MAN! 

Tell  those  other  fellows  down  there  in 
Washington  to  please  do  something  about 
those  telephone  callers.  I  have  been  both- 
ered, angered,  annoyed,  pestered,  and  exas- 
perated with  them  for  yetirs  but  had  no  Idea 
that  anything  could  be  done  about  It. 

I  could  write  a  couple  pages  about  "the 
time  when  .  .  ."  but  I'm  sure  I  don't  have 
to.  They  have  caught  hundreds  of  us  with 
wet  babies,  bread-dough  angers,  and  quick 
drying  plaster.  We  have  come  running  from 
the  back  of  the  yard,  from  the  somewhat 
muddy  carrot  patch,  frcxn  the  ladder  at  the 
bedroom  window. 

So  I'm  going  back  to  work. 

Thanks  for  starting  something! 


Boston,  Mass., 

Aforcfo  29,  1972. 
Hon.   Les   Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  B.C. 

Deab  Represent attve  Aspin:  I  would  like 
to  add  my  non  partisan  BUi^(»t  to  limit  tele- 
phone solicitation. 
Good  Luck! 

Respectfully, 


April  18f  1972 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XIV 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently reintroduced  the  Telephone 
Privacy  Act  (H.R.  14097)  with  28  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  the  Individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  of  requiring  the  phone  com- 
pany, instead  of  suppls^ng  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phonebook  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zations and  opinion  poll  takers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 

March  29. 1972. 

Dear  Congressman:  I'm  starting  this  let- 
ter like  this  because  I  intend  to  send  one  to 
each  of  the  27  members  of  congress  who 
helped  Introduced  the  bill  to  make  the  tele- 
phone Company  take  peoples  name  oS  of 
telephone  Usts  for  companys  or  none  profit 
foundations  who  pay  people  to  do  this  sort 
of  work — telephone  soUtlcatlon. 

I  have  did  this  kind  of  work  for  9  (nine) 
yesjrs  and  I  know  some  about  what  the  Amer- 
ican public  think  about  telephone  solicitors — 
It  Is  not  good  but  as  soon  as  someone  gets  to 
the  core  and  lets  the  American  public  know 
the  people  that  hire  these  people  and  the 
telephone  company  are  the  one  who  make 
the  money  from  this  the  less  the  person  who 
does  the  work  on  the  telephone  will  be 
treated  like  dirt.  More  and  more  of  these 
companys  and  Foundations  are  doing  this 
on  a  commission  basis  so  the  person  who 
works  the  phone  will  be  the  loser,  those  peo- 
ple who  do  hire  people  to  work  on  a  com- 
mission basts  do  not  take  out  any  taxes. 
Some  people  do  only  a  smah  amount  of  this 
work  and  do  not  turn  It  In  on  their  tax  re- 
turns. Other  people  that  do  this  work  even 
If  taxes  are  taken  out  never  get  a  amount 
showing  this. 

We  have  a  non  Profit  Foundation  operating 
all  over  this  co\intry  that  so  I  have  been  told 
have  eight  hundred  women  doing  this  work 
In  their  homes  on  a  commission  basis.  First 
of  all  this  non  profit  foundation  should  not 
be  able  to  have  that  many  paid  workers  on 
their  Payrolls.  Second  I  have  until  the  24th 
of  march  worked  fore  this  foundation  for  one 
year  and  I  can  show  proof  of  bow  they  do 


their  solicitors  anytime  you  want  to  see  It. 
I  have  some  photo  copies  and  some  original 
sheets  that  I  worked  for  them.  I  wUl  be 
glad  to  turn  over  to  Andy  Jacobs  Jr  office  here 
any  of  this  for  you  to  see  along  with  other 
things. 

I  have  some  suggestions  that  I  would  I 
like  to  make  to  aU  27  of  you  People; 

That  companys  or  non  profit  foundations 
be  made  to  use  the  most  up  to  date  directory 
that  the  telephone  company  in  their  city 
puts  out;  VThy?  this  way  the  person  on  the 
telephone  gets  more  good  out  of  a  number 
after  dialing,  the  following  statement  that 
I  am  going  to  make  I  can  prove,  this  non 
profit  Foundation  that  I  have  been  working 
for  Is  now  using  a  1970  Haines  crlss  cross 
directory  or  were  the  last  work  that  I  did  for 
them.  But  yet  the  1972  Haines  crlss  cross 
has  beer,  out  since  Jan  1972. 

To  make  the  telephone  company  send 
notices  for  three  months  after  this  bill  passes 
(and  It  wlU)  stating  they  can  have  their 
number  taken  off  these  calling  lists. 

To  make  the  telephone  company  stand 
complete  charge  of  this  and  not  to  get  a 
raise  rate  to  cover  It.  If  they  want  to  charge 
the  company  or  non  profit  foundation  for  It 
that  would  be  alright,  but  the  American  pub- 
lie  has  paid  thru  the  nose  long  enough  to 
please  the  big  companies  and  big  non  profit 
foundations  and  I  might  add  here  that  this 
big  foundation  is  a  veterans'  foxindation  and 
I'm  not  against  it  but  against  some  of  the 
people  In  Its  ranks.  I  served  my  country 
in  the  Second  World  War  on  a  volunteer  basis 
and  can  prove  irt  with  the  American  red  crooi 
in  their  blood  bank. 

That  anyone  using  telephone  solicitors  not 
be  aUowed  to  purchase  or  use  a  crisscross 
directory.  They  can  get  every  unlisted  num- 
ber In  the  country  this  way.  People  who  have 
unlisted  numbers  pay  for  the  unlisted  num- 
ber but  yet  get  calls.  The  telephone  company 
makes  both  ways. 

That  before  the  company  or  foundation 
that  Is  calling  be  made  to  belong  to  the 
beter  business  bureau  In  their  community — 
the  foundation  I  worked  for  does  not.  Also 
that  the  person  can  report  this  company  or 
foundation  to  the  Labor  Board  without  get- 
ting fired,  laid  off  or  made  so  little  that  they 
quit  on  their  own  accord. 

In  closing  I  will  say  If  I  can  be  of  any  help 
In  putting  the  telephone  co.  in  the  place 
they  belong  (at  the  bottom  of  my  list)  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  It. 


Washington,  Pa. 

March  30.  1972. 
Representative  Lbs  Aspim, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Represent ativb  Aspin:  Congratula- 
tions on  your  bill  to  "place  a  no-soUdton' 
sign  on  telephones."  The  continued  Intnulan 
by  solicitors  is  outrageous. 

I  have  often  wondered  why.  If  a  person  does 
not  wish  to  be  dlst\u-bed,  that  a  cutoff  of  all 
calls  coiild  be  made,  until  such  time  as  the 
person  is  ready  to  receive  calls  again. 
Yours  truly. 


La  Jolla,  Caut., 

March  29.  1972. 
Hon.  Mr.  Aspnr. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  read  In  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  that  you  are  Introducing  a  bill 
to  prohibit  advertising  calls  on  onels  phone. 
This  Is  to  register  my  hearty  support. 

Being  roused  from  a  badly  needed  nap— or 
In  the  crucial  few  minutes  of  poaching  an 
egg — well  for  years  I  have  wondered  what 
could  be  done  about  It. 

Thank  you  and  sincerely. 
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ing,  the  plant  must  go  through  a  period 
of  low-power  testing  which  takes  at 
least  2  months.  These  tests  are  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  and  assuring 
safety  of  the  reactor. 

H.R.  13752  would  accommodate  that 
transition  problem  which  will  end  on 
October  30,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  inform  my  col- 
leagues why  I  believe  that  this  authority 
is  urgently  needed. 

At  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  March  16  and  17.  both  the 
administration  and  the  utility  witnesses 
testified  to  the  threatened  power  short- 
ages commencing  this  summer  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country.  Essentially  the 
same  testimony  was  presented  at  the 
joint  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

NATIONAL    ELECTRIC     RELIABILrTY     COUNCIL 
REPOHT 

A  February  1972  report  of  the  Nation- 
al Electric  Reliability  Council  presents 
the  results  of  an  assessment  of  the  Im- 
pact on  the  adequacy  of  electric  bulk 
power  supply  of  potential  delays  of  12 
months  In  the  operation  of  all  new  nu- 
clear and  fossil-fired,  steam-generating 
plants — display  the  exhibits.  The  red 
area  on  the  charts  mean  that  the  re- 
serves are  critical.  The  gray  area  means 
the  reserves  are  below  normal. 

Based  on  a  12-month  delay  in  the 
operation  of  new  nuclear  and  fossil-flred 
steam-generating  capacity,  an  aggregate 
of  25,000  megawatts,  or  one-third  of  the 
scheduled  generation  reserves  In  NERC, 
would  be  unavailable  during  the  summer 
1972  peak-load  period.  In  the  winter 
1972-73  peak-load  period.  32,000  mega- 
watts or  about  30  percent  of  the  sched- 
uled generation  reserves  would  not  be 
available.  In  the  summer  1973  peak-load 
period,  there  would  be  a  reduction  In 
scheduled  generation  reserves  of  about 
29,000  megawatts,  or  35  percent  of  these 
reserves. 

The  normal  riile  is  that  reserves  from 
15  percent  to  20  percent  are  required  to 
assure  reliability  of  power  supply.  For 
some  systems,  If  the  reserves  were  cut  in 
half— from  20  to  10  percent — the  prob- 
ability of  insufficient  capacity  to  carry 
the  load  Increases  sixtyfold.  In  other 
words,  if  a  20-percent  reserve  level  re- 
sults In  only  one  occasion  in  10  years 
when  generating  capability  might  be  in- 
sufficient to  carry  the  load,  a  reduction  to 
a  10-percent  reserve  level  would  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  six  occasions  per  year 
when  load  curtailment  would  occiu-. 

The  impact  of  such  delays  Is  analyzed 
for  each  of  the  nine  regions  of  the  Na- 
tional Electric  Reliability  Council— 
iraiRC— encompassing  the  entire  bulk 
power  supply  in  the  United  States  and 
parts  of  Canada.  The  study  Is  directed  to 
an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  region 
reserves  for  the  peak-load  periods  of 
summer  1972,  winter  1972-73,  and  sum- 
mer 1973— see  exhibits  1.  2,  and  3.  The 
conclusions  of  this  study  have  been  sub- 
stantially supported  by  data  supplied  by 


the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  in- 
terested State  agencies: 

SuMMia  1972  (ExHiBrr  1) 
The  Impact  of  such  delays  would  be  con- 
siderably more  severe  in  some  regions  than 
In  others.  In  five  of  the  nine  regions — ECAR 
ERCOT,  MAIN,  MARCA,  and  SERC— gen-^ 
eratlon  reserves  would  drop  to  10%  or  less 
In  the  summer  of  1972.  reaching  levels  so  low 
that  periodic  load  curtailment  would  be  ex- 
pected. Reserves  In  the  Main  region  would 
fall  to  less  than  5%,  and  In  SERC  to  6.3%, 
values  which  are  extremely  low  for  any 
semblance  of  reliability. 
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Winter  1972-73  (ExHiBrr2) 
,  Reserves  during  the  winter  1972-73  peak- 
load  period,  whUe  somewhat  higher  gen- 
erally than  during  the  previous  summer 
would  still  be  critically  low  at  12%  In  the 
SERC  region  and  10.3%  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Power  Pool  area  of  the  WSCC  region. 
Furthermore,  if  essential  maintenance  re- 
quirements during  the  winter  period  are 
taken  Into  account,  the  ECAR  and  MAIN  re- 
gions, as  well  as  the  New  York-New  England 
subreglon.  would  drop  to  marginal  and  sub- 
marginal  reserve  levels  (see  Exhibit  2). 

Summer  1973  (ExHiBrr  3) 
In  the  summer  of  1973,  five  regions— ECAR 
MAAC.  MARCA.  SERC  and  SPP— would  fall 
again  to  11%  or  less,  with  reserves  In  the 
MARCA  region  actually  dropping  to  4  6% 
In  addition,  the  MAIN  region  and  the  New 
York-New  England  subreglon  may  well  be 
critical  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  generating  capacity  subject  to  a 
twelve-month  delay  would  then  be  sched- 
uled for  service  Just  prior  to  or  during  the 
summer  of  1973.  Should  difficulties  arise  in 
start-up  and  this  capacity  become  unavail- 
able, reserves  would  drop  in  MAIN  and 
New  York-New  England  to  10.4  and  10  7% 
respectively,  a  level  which  is  critical.  (Ex- 
hibit 3.) 


No  one  can  say  with  certainty  that 
the  expected  power  shortages  in  these 
areas  will  materialize  or.  if  they  do,  that 
they  could  be  avoided  by  a  temporary  li- 
censing of  these  plants.  Responsible  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  and  officials 
of  the  utilities  have  testified  both  before 
the  Joint  Committee  and  before  other 
committees  that  threatened  power  short- 
ages stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
avoided  or  ameliorated  by  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  The  administration 
has  recommended  the  urgent  need  for 
the  passage  of  such  legislation. 

The  undisputed  testimony  received  by 
the  committee  indicates  that  at  least  2 
months'  leadtime  is  needed  for  testing 
before  completed  nuclear  powerplants 
can  operate  at  useful  levels. 

I  would  like  to  again  express  my  sup- 
port for  H.R.  13752  and  urge  that  it  be 
enacted.  Also  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
the  NERC  February  1972  study  and  data 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on 
the  power  shortages  which  are  expected 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country  com- 
mencing in  the  summer  of  1972  and  con- 
tinuing into  the  winter  of  1972-73  and 
the  summer  of  1973. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  has  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  PoUcy  Administra- 
tion as  weU  as  the  National  Environ- 
mental Council. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  modlflcaUon. 


a  temporary  modification,  and  if  mv 
friends  will  just  look  at  these  charts  here 
they  will  see  the  reasons  why. 

I  am  not  on  Mr.  Dincell's  subcomj.nt- 
tee.  but  I  am  on  the  Joint  Committee'on 
Atomic  Energy  and  we  have  a  comple- 
mentary bill  that  will  go  with  this  bill 
If  both  of  these  bills  are  passed,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  stop  what  I  think 
would  be  a  tremendous  hazard  this  com- 
ing summer. 

On  the  far  right  you  see  a  map  of  the 
United  States.  You  see  the  red  part  is 
that  part  where  the  reserves  are  critical 
If  we  have  a  hot  summer  we  will  have 
brownouts  and  possibly  blackouts  in  all 
that  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  gray  part,  which  is  Texas,  is  below 
normal  reserves,  but  not  necessarily  crit- 
ical unless  a  big  system  goes  out.'  a  big 
generator  goes  out.  or  something  like 
that.  That  is  for  the  summer  of  1973  on 
the  far  side. 

Here  is  the  summer  that  is  approach- 
ing this  year  and  you  can  see  it  is  almost 
as  bad.  The  red  section  is  where  the  re- 
serves are  below  10  percent— 5  percent 
6  percent  or  7  percent. 

If  we  have  a  few  days  of  heat  above 
our  normal  summer  season,  a  few  days 
of  hot  weather  than  we  ordinarily  have, 
we  are  going  to  have  brownouts  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hazards  that  come 
about  as  a  result  of  brownouts  and 
blackouts  to  our  economy,  both  to  the 
industrial  use  of  electricity  and  the  elec- 
tricity that  goes  to  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  and  other  operations  like  that, 
can  actually  become  a  severe  detriment 
to  the  health  of  the  people. 

Let  me  say  that  this  bill.  H.R.  13752. 
and  the  bill  which  will  shortly  be  re- 
ported out  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  H.R.  14065,  are  com- 
plementary bills. 

This  will  relax  some  of  the  environ- 
mental requirements  on  a  showing  of 
emergency  need.  The  environmental  re- 
quirements that  It  relaxes  Is  the  require- 
ment of  a  complete  environmental  state- 
ment. These  are  very  complicated  and 
it  takes  months  and  months  for  a  utility 
to  come  up  with  these  environmental 
impact  reports.  They  are  possibly  dili- 
gently working  on  their  final  report,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  completed,  but 
most  of  them  will  need  more  time  this 
summer  to  finally  complete  them  so  they 
can  be  filed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  13  nuclear 
plants  that  have  been  constructed,  some 
of  them  at  a  cost  of  $300  million  or  $350 
million  or  $250  million  each.  They  rep- 
resent something  like  30.000  megawatts 
of  power  when  in  full  operation.  How- 
ever, this  bill  does  not  provide  for  full 
operation. 

This  bill  provides  for  partial  operation 
related  to  the  actual  needs  to  keep  a 
generating  systems  distribution  area  free 
from  brownouts  and  blackouts.  That  is 
what  It  does.  Now,  20  percent  of  these 
plants  or  30  percent  or  even  40  percent 
of  these  plants  during  certain  emergency 
periods— this  is  not  a  permanent  operat- 
ing license  but  temporary,  based  upon 
an  urgent  need  established  by  figures 
which  can  be  produced  so  that  anyone 
can  see  them.  These  plants  have  to  con- 
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form  to  the  certification  of  safety  and 
the  level  at  which  the  plant  Is  operating 
and  that  is  all  certified  to  the  AEC  that 
there  Is  a  dire  emergency,  an  urgency, 
where  these  systems  will  be  subject  to 
emergency  brownouts  and  possibly 
blackouts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  the  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  Why 
am  I  down  here  at  a  time  like  this? 
Against  nuclear  power?  Nonsense.  I  was 
for  nuclear  power  and  nuclear  energy  be- 
fore these  breast-beating  proponents  of 
nuclear  power  could  spell  uranium,  with 
Admiral  Rickover,  years  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  nuclear-powered 
submarines,  for  nuclear-powered  car- 
riers, and  for  a  nuclear-powered  fleet.  If 
I  am  against  nuclear  power  then  some- 
body Is  out  of  their  mind. 

But  this  Is  an  end  rim.  And  when  I 
played  fullback  end  runs  were  suckers 
for  me,  and  they  are  now.  And  of  all  peo- 
ple, did  you  ever  think  you  would  live 
long  enough  to  see  this  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Environmental  Protection, 
coming  In  here  to  release — to  release 
what  this  Congress  and  the  Nation  want 
them  to  have — environmental  control. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, spoke  of  power,  but  not  a  word 
about  the  environment.  Power,  tempo- 
rary. 
Let  me  read  you  this: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide interim  authority  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  permit  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain nuclear  power  generating  facilities 

So  Is  your  old  man.  Temporary?  Tem- 
porary what? 

What  is  more  permanent  in  Washing- 
ton than  a  temporray  building  or  a  tem- 
porary agency,  or  a  temporary  license? 
Temporary — oh,  dear,  dear,  dear.  They 
use  the  words  "interim,"  "temporary," 
and  that  they  will  generate  this  power  in 
13  plants.  And  you  know  what  will  hap- 
pen when  they  come  into  a  court  of 
equity?  Billions  are  involved.  They  will 
break  down  and  cry,  and  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  ChanceUor  of  the 
Equity  Court;  they  will  say,  "Save  our 
bUUons." 

Nuclear  power?  Temporary  license? 

This  Is  a  question  of  the  environment. 
What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  vote  this 
down.  These  poor  fellows  on  the  commit- 
tee here  are  in  a  jam.  I  know  them.  They 
have  done  more  than  anybody,  but  they 
cannot  say  what  I  am  saying,  for  a  lot 
of  reasons— and  I  do  not  blame  them.  If 
I  was  sitting  there  so  would  I. 

I  am  against  nuclear  power?  I  am  not. 
But  this  Is  an  end  run. 

Do  you  know  when  we  got  this  report? 
The  14th— Friday.  All  right.  When  did 
we  get  this  report  on  the  floor  for  use? 
The  15th — Saturday. 

Did  you  ever  see  such  an  end  nm? 

And  this  is  no  reflection  on  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  I  love  him,  and  he 
knows  it.  And  I  love  his  whole  famUy. 
But  look  at  the  spot  he  is  In.  I  am  just 


trying  to  take  him  off  that  spot.  So  help 
me  help  Dingell  knock  this  thing  down. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  and  I  again  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  this 
document — the  rejwrt  to  accompany 
H.R.  13752 — and  I  quote  from  that  re- 
port: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide Interim  authority  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  permit  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain nuclear  power  generating  facilities. 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  language  of  the 
report,  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to  amend 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
as  a  prelude  to  further  action.  That  fur- 
ther action  will  take  the  form  of  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
to  allow  the  AEC  to  license  temporarily 
nuclear  powerplants — a  power  which  the 
AEC  does  not  now  have. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  is  an 
attempt  at  an  end-around,  a  means  of 
circumventing  the  normal  careful  con- 
sideration which  such  a  measure  should 
have  and  deserves.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  already  met  in 
executive  session  to  consider  a  bill,  which 
I  have  testified  against,  to  permit  tem- 
porary licensing — that  committee  is 
"waiting  in  the  wings"— waiting  for  this 
bill  before  us  to  pass  so  that  they  might 
then  step  in  with  their  bill. 

If  Machiavelll  were  here,  no  matter 
what  your  opinion  of  Machiavelli,  I  am 
sure  he  would  look  on  approvingly  at  such 
goings  on. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  oppose  nuclear 
power — every  Member  of  this  body  is 
well  aware  of  the  close  relationship  I 
have  had  with  Admiral  Rickover  in  my 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee.  When  the 
matter  of  nuclear-powered  submarines 
was  first  brought  before  the  Congress — 
and  that  was  a  thousand  years  ago — 
Admiral  Rickover  and  I  worked  hand-in- 
glove  together  to  assure  that  the  first 
consideration  in  the  use  of  nuclear  power 
is  safety. 

What  I  do  oppose  is  the  bypassing  of 
the  safeguards  established  by  this  body 
to  assure  that  any  nuclear  powerplant 
brought  into  service,  temporary  or  other- 
wise, is  safe  and,  indeed,  in  the  public 
interest. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  what 
is  temporary.  As  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  well  knows,  nothing  in  Wash- 
ington Is  as  permanent  as  a  temporary 
building,  a  temporary  committee,  a  tem- 
porary agency,  or  a  temporary  license. 
Though  the  bill  states  authorization 
only  through  October  of  1973.  it  is  a 
"foot  in  the  door."  And  would  not  the 
power  companies  love  to  step  through 
that  open  door  considering  their  billions 
of  dollars  invested  in  the  building  of  nu- 
clear power  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  integrity  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  must 
be  maintained — the  regular  processes  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  con- 
troversial legislation  must  be  followed— 
and  remember  I  was  involved  with  nu- 
clear power  before  its  current  champions 
could  spell  uranium. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  EllBERG) . 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  13752,  which  would 
amend  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
Icy  Act  of  1969  to  permit  interim  licens- 
ing of  nuclear  powerplants. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  from  the  outset 
that  I  do  not  oppose  the  reasonable  use 
of  nuclear  energy  to  meet  the  Nation's 
power  needs.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  safe 
use  of  such  energy  resources. 

However,  the  ultimate  issue  before  us 
today  and  the  key  question  in  the  li- 
censing of  nuclear  powerplants — on  an 
interim  or  permanent  basis— is  the 
safety  of  such  plants. 

This  House  must  not  replace  the  ques- 
tionable possibility  of  blackouts  and 
brownouts  for  the  real  dangers  involved 
in  avoiding  the  problem  of  the  safe  op- 
eration of  nuclear  powerplants. 

And.  I  submit  that  there  is  grave  cause 
for  concern  and  serious  second  thought 
as  to  present  policy  in  this  area  when 
high  level  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
personnel  state  that  the  regulatory  staff 
of  the  AEC  does  not  have,  and  I  am 
quoting : 

Knowledge  sufficiently  adequate  to  make 
licensing  decisions  lor  the  approximately  100 
reactors  operating  or  under  construction. 

This,  from  Dr.  Morris  Rosen,  technical 
adviser  to  the  director  of  the  Division 
of  Reactor  Licensing  and  Robert  J. 
Colmar,  a  senior  nuclear  engineer  in  the 
same  Division  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  who  testified  Just  this  past 
week  at  AEC  hearings  in  Bethesda  con- 
cerned with  emergency  core  coohng  sys- 
tems for  nuclear  powerplants. 

Hazards  of  nuclear  powerplants  must 
be  examined  from  the  standpoint  of 
serving  the  public  safety  first.  This  cer- 
tainly should  be  above  the  interests  of 
the  power  companies. 

It  is  regrettable  that,  with  serious 
questions  concerning  the  limits  for  re- 
lease of  radioactive  materials  into  the 
environment,  the  safety  of  emergency 
core  cooling  systems,  and  the  siting  of 
nuclear  powerplants  in  populated  areas 
remaining  unresolved,  this  House  Is  be- 
ing called  upon  to  act  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  with  next  to  no  notice  to 
the  membership  on  a  measure  which  pro- 
poses to  bypass  the  impact  statement 
required  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  compro- 
mise public  safety  more  than  our  present 
policy  already  does,  by  Insuring  against 
an  alleged  brownout  with  a  potential 
disaster. 

This  House  ought  to  realize  before 
passing  on  this  matter  that  there  Is  far 
from  a  united  opinion  as  to  the  alleged 
power  emergency  confrwiting  the  coun- 
try. I  have  also  been  informed  that  with 
the  recent  out-of-court  settlement  of  the 
Quad  Cities  case  at  most  three  plants 
would  be  affected  by  H.R.  13752. 

To  set  the  precedent  which  this  amend- 
ment implies  in  order  to  place  a  few 
plants  on  line  this  summer — even  if  the 
veiT  substantial  safety  questions  I  have 
alluded  to  did  not  exist— is  rather  like 
using  a  broad  sword  where  a  knitting 
needle  would  do.  Should  a  power  crisis 
truly  be  Impending,  the  two  or  three 
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plants  this  legislation  would  authorize 
are  not  going  to  meet  it. 

Then,  too,  the  crisis  is  not  supposed  to 
occur  this  afternoon,  or  this  weekend,  but 
rather  this  summer.  Now  summer  is  not 
far  off,  but  singly  the  House  could  have 
been  granted  a  few  days  to  consider  this 
matter  and  study  the  committee  report — 
which  I  have  received  only  hours  ago. 
Why  the  haste?  What  is  the  rush? 

It  occurred  to  me  in  considering  this 
proposal  that  legislation  might  not  be 
necessary  at  all.  I  have  always  consider- 
ed that  one  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act's  strongest  points  was 
its  flexibility.  It  was  not  drafted  to  place 
too  heavy  and  unreasonable  a  burden 
upon  the  agencies  of  our  Government, 
but  rather  to  be  a  general  policy  guide. 
I  wonder  if  the  committee  considered 
the  possibility  of  regulatory  promulga- 
tion, with  appropriate  safeguards,  as  a 
means  of  meeting  proven  emergency 
situations.  Siu^ly  this  would  be  a  more 
fitting  way  to  meet  any  real  but  limited 
emergency — and  that  is  allegedly  the 
situation  confronting  us. 

Certainly  this  approach  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  needlessly  setting  the  prece- 
dent of  amending  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act  which  process  once  established 
could  lead  to  its  demise  as  a  useful  in- 
strument of  policy. 

Certainly.  I  agree  with  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL)  in  his  letter  of  last  Fri- 
day that  Congress  ought  to  demonstrate 
that  it  can  move  quickly  "when  it  has 
to."  But  I  seriously  question  that  It  has 
to  in  the  present  matter.  It  would  be 
better.  I  think,  for  the  membership  to 
study  this  proposal  and  consider  its  im- 
plications. 

As  was  indicated,  I  feel  that  the  most 
Important  issue  ultimately  before  us  is 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  American 
people.  However,  it  seems  that  the  House 
should  be  concerned  about  the  present 
use  of  the  suspension  of  the  niles  proce- 
dure. It  has  been  my  imderstandlng  that 
the  suspension  process  is  intended  as  a 
means  of  expediting  noncontroversial 
legislation  with  a  view  to  saving  the 
valuable  time  of  this  body.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  consider  HH.  13752  to  be  noncon- 
troversial and  therefore  question  the  ap- 
propriateness of  its  present  considera- 
tion. I  hardly  think  that  40  minutes  of 
debate  is  adequate  time  in  which  to  in- 
telligently consider  this  proposal. 

I  also  very  much  object  to  this  meas- 
ure being  considered  on  such  short  notice 
and  the  imavailability  of  the  committee 
print  of  the  bill  and  the  report  accom- 
panying it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  hearings 
leading  to  the  proposal  before  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Russell  E.  Train,  Chair- 
man of  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality,  stated  that^- 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
represents  one  of  the  most  significant  policy- 
making reforms  In  recent  history.  We  believe 
it,  "he  said"  most  unwise  at  this  time  to 
tamper  In  any  way  with  the  fundamental, 
substantive  provisions  of  the  National  Kn- 
vlronmental  Policy  Act. 
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Mr.  Train  then  somehow  went  on  to 
indicate  that  HJl.  13752  was  not  such  a 
"tampering." 


But  for  those  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
look  upon  the  environmental  impact 
statement  requirement  of  NEPA  as  much 
more  than  a  mere  procedural  require- 
ment, the  proposed  legislation  amounts 
to  a  fundamental  and  substantive  change 
in  the  Policy  Act.  We  are  not  confronted 
with  a  "very  narrow,  limited  addition  to 
NEPA."  as  alleged  by  the  committee. 

With  substantial  questions  of  public 
safety  surrounding  the  matter  of  nuclear 
powerplants,  I  respectfully  submit  that  a 
relaxation  of  licensing  requirements  is  no 
minor  matter.  This  House  must  reject 
this  bill  as  ill-advised  legislation  brought 
before  this  body  in  an  improper  manner. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  me  just  point  out  to 
the  gentleman.  I  would  Uke  to  have  him 
show  me  where  in  this  bUl,  H.R.  13752. 
there  is  any  exemption  that  appears 
from  the  hearing  process  under  the  At- 
omic Energy  Act? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  No  where  does  it  refer 
to  that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  made  a 
flat  statement  that  it  does. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman,  I  wiU 
say  that  this  does  not  in  any  way  do  that 
and  the  report  so  states  on  page  5,  HJl. 
13752  does  not  act  in  any  way  to  relieve 
the  AEC  of  its  responsibilities  to  be  cer- 
tain that  no  safety  problems  or  hazards 
will  be  created  by  operation  of  the  plant 
at  any  level  of  power  production. 
This  is  the  language  in  the  report. 
Mr.  EILBERG.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  talks  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  agency,  but  he  does 
not  talk  of  the  requirement  of  public 
hearings  which  is  what  concerns  me. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  before  this  body  that 
deals  with  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  public  hearings.  This  issue  is  dealt 
with  in  other  pieces  of  legislation  before 
other  committees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
there  are  other  pieces  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  that  matter.  This  bill  does  not. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  what  my  posi- 
tion may  be  on  other  legislation  that 
is  pending  before  any  other  commit- 
tee because  no  such  legislation  has  yet 
been  reported  to  the  House. 

This  bill  does  nothing  with  regard  to 
radiological  and  safety  requirements  un- 
der the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  does 
nothing  with  regard  to  public  hearings. 
That  Is  the  mistake  that  the  gentleman 
is  making. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  this  law  would  remain  the  same 
if  this  becomes  the  law  sis  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  public  hearing? 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  am  making  that  flat 

statement.  If  the  gentleman  would  read 

the  report,  he  would  be  better  informed. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  read  the  report  and 

I  do  not  see  that  anywhere. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  I  refer  the  gentleman 
to  page  5  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  th« 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 

FIELD)  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  ,  give  his 
usual  rhetorical  appeal.  The  verbiage 
was  far  more  colorful  than  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  13  of  these 
nuclear  plants  either  finished  or  in  a 
process  of  being  flnished.  They  are  vital 
to  the  distribution  systems  of  the  various 
networks  on  which  they  have  been  built 
The  hearings  for  a  complete  environ- 
mental hearing  is  not  waived.  There  ia 
a  temporary  order  which  would  be  al- 
lowed under  acts,  the  two  acts,  and  the 
other  one  has  yet  to  be  looked  at.  You 
can  take  a  look  at  the  atomic  bill  next 
week  when  it  is  brought  to  the  floor.  It 
would  allow  in  an  emergency,  when  there 
is  impending  a  brownout  or  a  blackout, 
the  utilization  of  these  almost  $1^  bil- 
lion worth  of  plsmts  that  are  on  these 
distributive  lines  or  systems  for  an  emer- 
gency period — in  the  meantime  hearings 
would  go  on.  on  the  creation  of  environ- 
mental impact  for  the  permanent  opera- 
tional license.  KM.  13752  terminates  in 
October  of  1973. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  authorizing  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  grant 
interim  operating  licenses  for  certain 
nuclear  power  generating  facilities  has 
its  genesis  in  the  landmark  Calvert-CUfb 
decision. 

In  that  decision,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
rejected  the  AEC's  narrow  interpretation 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and,  in  particular,  the  Commission's 
decision  to  rely  totally  upon  State  certi- 
fication of  compliance  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards. 

The  court  rightly  held  that  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  man- 
dates a  case-by-case  balancing  and  a 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
agencies.  In  each  case,  the  particular 
economic  and  technical  benefits  of  a 
planned  action  must  be  assessed  and 
then  weighed  against  the  environmental 
costs.  This  process  the  court  held  cannot 
be  delegated  expressly  or  implicitly  to 
any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

To  its  credit,  the  AEC  responded  to 
the  Calvert-Cliffs  decision  in  a  most  posi- 
tive fashion.  It  adopted  detailed  regula- 
tions governing  the  evaluation  of  en- 
vironmental factors  within  the  context 
of  its  overall  licensing  procedure.  The 
revised  AEC  regulations  make  that 
agency  directly  responsible  for  evaluat- 
ing the  total  environmental  impact,  in- 
cluding thermtil  effects  of  nuclear  power- 
plants,  and  for  assessing  this  impact  In 
terms  of  available  alternatives  and  the 
need  for  electric  power.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  balancing  process  mandated  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Calvert- 
Cliffs. 

The  Commission  did,  however,  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  the  procedures  to 
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Pil  thousands  of  dollars] 


1972  1973 

1971  esti-  esti- 

actual       mated         mated 


Scientific  and  technological 
ser/ices  lor  industry 
and  Government 9,983       11,790         16.086 

Technical  basis  for  equity 
intrade 1,931         1,759  1,718 

Technical  services  to  pro- 
mote public  safety 1,650        2,842  6,807 

Technical  information 
services 1,145         1,008  1,124 

Central  technical  support..       2,475        2,579  2,616 

Experimental  tectinoloty 
development  and  ap- 
plication incentives 14,400 

National  technical  in- 
formation service 1.244         1,395  1.635 

Total  program  costs 

funded... 43.551       46,888         71.675 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources   353  112  394 

Total  obligations 43.904       47.000        72,069 

Basis  for  Nation's  physical  measurement 
system.  The  purpose  of  this  activity  Is  to  In- 
sure that  the  users  of  science  and  technology 
In  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  make 
physical  measurements  which  are  meaningful 
(measure  the  desired  property),  reliable 
(measure  properly  and  as  accurately  as  need- 
ed), reproducible  (yield  the  same  restate 
time  ufter  time),  and  compatible  (will  be 
reconcilable  wllii  other  like  measurements 
made  elsewhere  at  different  times). 

Measurement  methods,  standards,  and  re> 
search.  Programs  include  development,  main- 
tenance, and  Improvement  of  the  standards 
of  physical  measurement  which,  by  common 
agreement,  are  compatible  with  those  of  other 
nations.  This  Involves  national  standards  for 
measurement  of  some  forty  physical  quanti- 
ties (including  the  "basic  six"  of  physics: 
mass,  length,  time,  temperature,  electric  cur- 
rent, and  luminous  Intensity). 

Research  Is  conducted  to  learn  new  and 
Improved  ways  to  measure  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  matter,  materials,  and 
natural  phenomena.  The  1973  increases  will 
provide  for  development  of  national  reference 
neutron  standards  and  research  on  reference 
materials  related  to  clinical  analysis,  water 
pollution,  and  Industrial  quality  control. 

Transfer  services.  This  Involves  developing 
and  making  readily  available  a  range  of  spe- 
cialized products  and  services,  including  cali- 
brations and  standard  reference  data,  that 
will  effectively  transfer  the  results  of  the 
Bureau's  work  to  other  elements  of  the  Na- 
tion's measurement  system.  The  1973  in- 
crease will  be  applied  to  the  standard  refer- 
ence data  program  for  coverage  of  additional 
technical  areas  including  pollution  abate- 
ment technology  and  failure  avoidance  en- 
gineering. 

Scientific  and  technological  services  for 
Industry  and  Oovernment.  The  purpose  of 
this  activity  Is  to  facUitate  effective  xise  of 
science  and  technology  by  governmental  in- 
stitutions and  by  industry.  In  the  United 
States  most  of  the  effort  devoted  to  develop- 
ing and  using  technology  is  in  the  private 
sector.  A  variety  of  problems  exist  in-  certain 
areas  of  technology,  however,  where  the  Oov- 
ernment has  a  substantial  investment  or 
where  complexity,  cost,  or  scope  of  Impact 
are  such  as  to  require  a  national -level  effort. 
Programs  in  this  field  include:  Biomate- 
rtals,  metals,  alloys,  polymers,  inorganic,  and 
oompoaite  materials  technology;  evaluation 
and  Improvement  of  measurement  methods 
in  support  of  environmental  pollution  abate- 
ment programs;  building  science  and  tech- 
nology; computer  science  and  technology; 
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Mectronic  technology;  cryogenic  technology; 
failure  avoidance  analysis  and  engineering; 
technology  utilization  analysis;  and  the  ap- 
plication of  analytical  techniques  to  opera- 
tions analysis  and  the  management  of  re- 
search. The  1973  increase  wUl  be  applied  to 
development  of  measurement  methods  and 
standards  related  to  pollution  abatement, 
services  to  improve  the  effective  application 
of  computers,  applying  cryogenic  technology 
to  more  efficient  power  generation,  and  de- 
velopment of  methods  to  reduce  material, 
product,  and  structural  failures. 

Technical  basis  for  equity  in  trade.  The 
purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  provide  a  com- 
mon technical  basis  for  a  fair  exchange  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers  in  commercial  deal- 
ings with  minimum  legal  regulation  at  the 
the  Federal  level.  Programs  in  this  area  in- 
clude :  Voluntary  engineering  standards  serv- 
ices to  assist  private  sector  groups  to  develop 
national  and  international  engineering 
standards  and  disseminate  information  on 
such  standards;  measures  of  quantities  im- 
portant to  commerce  to  insure  a  proper  de- 
gree of  measurement  accuracy  in  commercial 
quantity  determinations,  including  develop- 
ment and  promotion  of  better  weights  and 
measures  technology;  standards  to  measure 
the  i>erformance  of  Industrial  and  consumer 
products;  test  services  to  promote  the  ap- 
plication of  product  standards  and  stand- 
ardized product  test  methods  by  Federal, 
State,  and  commercial  testing  laboratories; 
and  fair  packaging  and  labeling  programs  to 
reduce  undue  proliferation  of  commodity 
package  sizes  by  voluntary  means. 

Technical  services  to  promote  public 
safety.  Programs  of  this  activity  provide 
standards,  test  methods.  Information,  and 
specialized  services  as  required  by  law  to 
protect  the  public  from  certain  specifleil 
hazards.  Subjects  included  are:  flammable 
fabrics,  which  provides  the  technical  basis 
for  reduction  of  the  hazard  of  fire  Involving 
fabrics  and  related  materials:  fire  research 
and  safety,  which  involves  research,  in- 
formation, and  services  aimed  at  reducing 
loss  of  life  and  property  due  to  fire;  product 
safety,  which  provides  the  technical  basis 
of  assessing  hazards  and  aids  In  setting 
standards  for  consumer  product  safety;  and 
radiation  safety,  which  deals  with  stand- 
ards for  sovirces  of  potentially  hazardous 
nonionizing  radiation.  Increases  in  1973  will 
extend  the  fire  research  and  safety  program 
in  the  areas  of  public  education,  fire  fight- 
ing tactics,  improved  equipment  for  fire- 
men, and  fire  protection  in  buildings.  Under 
the  radiation  safety  program,  measurement 
methods  and  standards  will  be  developed 
for  control  of  hazards  from  Laser  and  electro- 
magnetic radiation. 

Technical  information  services.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  activity  is  to  disseminate  in- 
formation on  research  results  and  services 
to  users  through  a  variety  of  appropriate, 
easily  accessible  channels.  Programs  em- 
ployed to  achieve  this  objective  are:  cen- 
tral reference  services,  such  as  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  information  analysis 
centers  which  provide  highly  specialized 
technical  information;  symposia,  technical 
meetings,  and  training  courses;  research  and 
development  in  information  sciences  in- 
cluding employment  of  experimental  hard- 
ware/software configurations  to  Improve  the 
response  time  and  adequacy  of  the  Bureau's 
information-providing  services;  and  con- 
sulting and  advisory  services  which  are  made 
available,  usually  at  no  cost  to  the  user. 

Central  technical  support.  Tht  purpose  of 
this  activity   is   to  provide   technical   sup- 


porting services  to  other  Bureau  programs. 
These  services  include  operation  of  research 
tools  such  as  the  NB8  research  reaotor, 
linear  electron  accelerator,  and  other  high 
energy  accelerators.  Also  Included  are  mathe- 
mathlcal  and  statistical  services. 

Experimental  technology  development  and 
application.  This  activity  will  encourage 
private  research  and  development  oriented 
toward  attaining  national  goals,  such  as  in- 
creased productivity.  Funding  will  be  by  con- 
tracts with  industry,  associations,  and  uni- 
versities emphasizing  demonstrations  of 
technology  applications. 

The  National  Technical  Information  Serv- 
ice collects  and  distributes  scientific,  tech- 
nological, business,  and  demographic  in- 
formation generated  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. The  1973  Increase  wUl  be  applied  to 
the  establishment  of  a  central  point  of  easy 
access  to  all  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
formation products  and  development  of 
new  ideas. 

RESEARCH  AND  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

[In  tiMusands  of  dollars] 


1972  1973 

197!  esti-  csti- 

actual         mate  mate 


Basis  for  Nation's  physical 

measurement  system 645  851 

Scientific  and  technological 

services  for  industry  and 

Government 135  283 

Total  program  costs 

•"""led 780        1.134 

Change  in  selected  resources.         —40         —500 

Total  obligations 740  634 


719 
223 


942 
58 


1.000 


The  responsibUlties  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  basic  and  applied 
research,  improvement  of  standards,  coUec- 
tion  and  dissemination  of  standard  refer- 
ence data,  and  the  certification  and  distri- 
bution of  standard  reference  materials  are 
of  sufficient  breadth  to  encourage  utUlzatlon 
of  research  capabilities  in  other  countries. 
The  foreign  currency  program  supplements 
the  Bureau's  existing  program,  allows  an 
acceleration  of  research  effort  in  selected 
areas,  and  permits  economies  to  the  Bu- 
reau's regular  appropriations  over  the  long 
term. 

Foreign  currencies  determined  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  be  excess  to  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States  will  be 
used  in  countries  where  scientific  talent  is 
available  to  augment  the  In-house  capa- 
bilities of  the  Bureau  In  the  areas  of  stand- 
ard reference  materials,  standard  reference 
data,  building  research,  research  to  improve 
measurements  on  materials,  and  exploratory 
research.  ^ 

OFFICE  OF  TELECOMMUNICATIONS' 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1972  1973 

1971  est)-  esti- 

•ctual         mate  malt 


Research  and  analysts  for 
policy  formulation 


151 


1.650 


2,450 


'  The  Office  of  Telecommunications  provides  technical  and 
economic  research  and  analyses  required  by  the  Office  ol 
Telecommunicalions  Policy  to  develop  telecommunications 
policies  and  orogramj  that  will  promote  the  pubhc  interest  and 
to  assist  in  formulation  of  executive  branch  views  on  selected 
telecommunications  policy  matters.  During  1973  research  and 
analysis  will  be  undertaken. 
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OCEAN  SHIPPING 
[In  ttiouunds  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 
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other  aspects  of  the  field.  Research  aspects 

will  Include  prototype  design  and  construe-     

tlon   of   offshore    terminals   for   super   size 

vessels. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars]  
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Maritime  Administration: 
Research  and  Develop- 
ment; 

Maritime  science  and 
technology 913         9,313  7,258 

Shipping  systems  analy- 
sis and  requirements..  993         1,255  1,437 

Advanced  ship  en- 
gineering and  de- 
velopment         2.780         7,505         10,950 

Improvement  in  ship 
operations  and  ship- 
pingsystems 2,869         7,029         13,013 

NSSavannah 2,372         3,229 

Total  program  costs 

funded 9,927       28,331         32,658 

Change  in  selected 

resources 13,508      -4,566       -2,658 

Total  obligations 23,435       23,765         30,000 


The  1973  program  provides  for  continua- 
tion of  a  program  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  entire  maritime  complex,  in- 
cluding Government,  shipbuilders,  ship- 
owners, and  labor.  The  program  will  oper- 
ate in  the  following  areas: 

Maritime  science  and  technology.  Re- 
search conducted  herein  Is  planned  to  raise 
the  level  of  marine  scientific  knowledge  in 
order  to  advance  the  technological  base 
upon  which  ships  are  designed,  built,  and 
operated.  Primary  research  will  be  In  hydro- 
dynamics for  the  development  of  new  naval 
hull  types,  new  propulsion  concepts,  ship 
maneuvering,  ship  structures,  navigation- 
communications  electronics,  and  facilities 
and  systems  to  collect  and  disseminate  tech- 
nical information. 

Shipping  systems  analysis  and  require- 
ments. This  activity  Is  concerned  with  fore- 
casting trade  and  technology  and  with  the 
economics  and  technical  analyses  of  total 
transportation  systems.  Included  are  studies 
of  transportation  demands  as  a  means  for 
projecting  ship  numbers  and  character- 
istics, advanced  vehicles,  Intermodal  as- 
pects, and  special  economic  studies. 

Advanced  ship  engineering  and  develop- 
ment. This  activity  is  concerned  with  the 
development  of  advanced  ship  concepts  and 
their  design  as  well  as  construction  meth- 
ods. The  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  advanced 
propulsion  systems  including  new  trans- 
mission systems  and  propellers  are  Involved. 
Improved  shipyard  operations  and  manage- 
ment systems  are  included  in  the  program, 
as  well  as  development  of  computer-aided 
design  programs. 

Improvement  In  ship  operations  and 
shipping  systems.  Included  in  this  activity 
Is  applied  research  for  all  aspects  of  the 
maritime  field  concerned  with  ship  and  port 
operations.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
related  operational  equipment  and  proce- 
dures for  navigation,  cargo  handling,  auto- 
mated control  sjrstems,  containerlzatlon, 
manning,  training,  maintenance  and  repair, 
ship    generated    pollution    abatement,    and 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses:  > 
Research  and  development 
administration 


917 


969 


1,140 


>  Provides  for  the  cost  of  technical  and  administrative  support 
required  for  research  and  development  contractual  activity. 


[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Vessel  operations  revolving 
fund:  Experimental  ship 
NSSavannah' 


1,655 


100 


1  The  $100,000  represents  the  finalizing  of  costs  for  the 
operating  portion  in  reference  to  the  layup  of  the  NS  Savannah. 
These  costs  are  reimbursable  in  full  from  the  research  and 
development  appropriation. 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Maritime  Ad- 
ministration: Research 
and  development..    . 

327 

450 

203 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  - 
[In  thousands  of  doll 

-MILITARY 
irs] 

1971 
actual 

1972 
°  estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Military  personnel: 
Army,  research  and 

development 65,276       78,661         81,153 

Navy,  research  and 

development 64,031       68,477         67,572 

Marine  Corps,  research 

and  development 566  561  548 

Air  Force,  research  and 

development 201.022     200,732       195,865 


RESEARCH,     DEVELOPMENT,     TEST,     AND 
EVALUATION 

Programs  in  this  title  fund  the  dev^op- 
ment,  test,  and  evaluation  of  new  and  Im- 
proved weapon  systems  and  related  equip- 
ment carried  out  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Defense  Agencies.  They  also  pro- 
vide for  scientific  research  supporting  de- 
fense functions  and  operations.  Work  Is  per- 
formed by  Government  laboratories,  univer- 
sities. Industrial  contractors,  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  Research  and  development 
programs  are  as  a  rule  fvmded  so  that  each 
year's  resources  support  one  year's  Incre- 
ment of  the  total  program  cost. 

The  budget  plans  and  estimated  obliga- 
tions under  appropriations  in  this  title  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Defense  Agen- 
cies, and  the  emergency  fund  are  summarized 
as  follows: 


[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Military  sciences 510,428       553,379 

Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment  1,727,459    2,043.964 

Missiles  and  related 

equipment 2, 050, 606    2, 052, 830 

Military  astronautics  and 

related  equipment 448,127        428,650 

Ships,  small  craft,  and 

related  equipment 285,369       417,000 

Ordnance,  combat 

vehicles,  and  related 

equipment 303,361       356,581 

Other  equipment. 1, 393, 775    1,  593, 394 

Programwide  management 

and  support 539,823       601,913 

Emergency  fund 50,000 

Total  obligations....?,  258. 948    8, 097, 711 


340, 470 
1,683,341 

637,288 
50,000 


8,492,600 


Military  sciences.  This  activity  supports 
research  of  potential  military  application  in 
the  physical,  mathematical,  environmental, 
engineering,  biomedical,  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences. The  objective  of  this  research  is  to 
provide  the  basic  understanding  necessary  to 
efficiently  develop  new  systems  and  improve 
military  operations.  For  example,  research  in 
electronics  will  provide  more  reliable  and 
higher  performance  components  for  sensors, 
weapons,  and  communications  systems;  re- 
search in  oceanography  will  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  antisubmarine  warfare  sys- 
tems; research  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
will  Improve  methods  of  personnel  training 
and  selection. 

The  principal  support  for  in-house  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Aerospace  Research 
Laboratory  and  some  of  the  Federal  contract 
research  centers  is  also  provided  here.  In 
addition  to  the  amounts  directly  provided 
for  in  this  activity,  applied  research  is  also 
supported  in  Industry  by  certain  allowable 
Indirect  costs  which  may  be  permitted  under 
contracts  funded  by  both  the  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  and  procure- 
ment appropriations. 

Aircraft  and  related  equipment.  This  ac- 
tivity funds  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  related  to  airframes,  engines, 
avionics,  and  other  Installed  aircraft  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  applied  research  in  support- 
ing aeronautical  technologies.  It  also  funds 
the  development  of  major  aircraft  systems. 

In  1973,  major  Increases  are  programed  for 
prototype  development  of  lightweight  fight- 
er candidates  for  the  Air  Force,  vertical/ 
short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  for  the 
Navy,  shot  takeoff  and  landing  transports  for 
possible  C-130  replacement,  and  the  Air 
Force  SCAD  strategic  bomber  penetration 
decoy.  In  addition,  prototype  development 
will  begin  on  engines  for  future  transport 
and  fighter  aircraft.  Systems  continuing  full 
scale  development  in  1973  include  the  Joint 
service  heavy  lift  helicopter,  the  Army  logis- 
tic helicopter,  the  Navy  F-14B  fleet  air  de- 
fense fighter/interceptor,  and  the  Air  Force 
F-15  air  superiority  fighter,  B-1  advanced 
strategic  bomber,  and  A-X  close  air  support 
aircraft.  Programs  nearing  completion  in 
1973  include  the  Navy  S-3A  antisubmarine 
warfare  carrier-based  aircraft,  the  P-14A  in- 
tercepter,  and  the  Air  Force  F-6E  interna- 
tional fighter. 

Also  funded  in  this  activity  are  research 
and  development  centers  such  as  the  labora- 
tories located  at  Wrtght-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio,  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center 
at  Patuxent  River,  Maryland,  and  the  Army 
Air  Mobility  Centers  in  Virginia,  Ohio,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Missouri. 

Missiles  and  related  equipment.  This  ac- 
tivity provides  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  missile  systems  of  all 
types.  Increases  will  be  provided  for  im- 
provement   of   our   sea-based   deterrent    in 
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order  to  assure  the  continued  Invulnerability 
of  our  strategic  retaliatory  capabilities.  To 
maintain  the  sufficiency  of  our  strategic 
forces,  eSort  will  continue  on  the  Safeguard 
antiballlstlc  missile  system,  the  Project 
Hardslte  prototype  system  for  Minuteman 
defense,  and  on  technology  efforts  under- 
lying possible  future  antiballlstlc  missile 
systems.  Tactical  missile  systems  continuing 
development  Include  the  Army  SAM-D  air 
defense  system,  the  Navy  Aegis  fieet  defense 
missile  system.  Harpoon  antlship  missile, 
Agile  air-to-air  dogfight  missile,  and  the  Air 
Force  Hound  Dog  II  nuclear  missile.  Army 
prototype  terminal  homing  missile  programs 
will  continue  to  receive  emphasis.  Systems 
whose  development  is  nearing  completion  in- 
clude the  Minuteman  and  Poseidon  ballistic 
missile  systems,  the  Navy  Condor  and  Air 
Force  Maverick  alr-to-surface  missile  sys- 
tems, the  Navy  Phoenix  alr-to-alr  missile  sys- 
tem, and  the  Army  Lance  surface-to-surface 
missile. 

In  addition  to  funding  contracts  with  in- 
dustry In  the  mlssle  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  this  activity  is  a  major  source 
of  financial  support  for  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain test  and  evaluation  facilities  such  as 
the  Western  Test  Range,  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  the  Naval  Weapons  Center  at 
China  Lake,  and  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  at  the  Army's  Redstone  Ar- 
senal. 

Military  astronautics  and  related  equip- 
ment. This  activity  provides  for  programs 
directed  toward  the  improvement  of  space 
technology  for  military  purposes  and  the  de- 
velopment of  space  vehicles  for  specific  mil- 
itary applications.  Major  programs  include 
military  communications  satellite  systems 
and  the  first  spaceborne  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  system.  Continued  support  will  be 
provided  for  flight  experiment  programs  and 
for  applied  research  and  technology  devel- 
opment programs.  This  Includes  the  devel- 
opment of  advanced  navigation,  guidance, 
sensor,  reentry,  and  propulsion  systems.  This 
activity  funds  both  in-house  laboratories 
such  as  the  Air  Force  Rocket  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory and  contractual  efforts  related  to 
space  technology. 

Ships,  small  craft,  and  related  equipment. 
This  activity  provides  for  applied  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  ship 
structures  and  equipment,  including  propul- 
sion, communications,  navigation,  and  sur- 
veillance systems  directly  affecting  ship  oper- 
ations. It  includes  the  design,  prototype  fab- 
rication, and  performance  evaluation  of  new 
types  of  ships,  sonars,  countermeasure  de- 
vices, marine  gas  turbines,  and  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants.  Increases  will  be  provided  for 
surface  effect  ship  prototypes  and  for  an  ad- 
vanced attack  submarine.  There  will  also 
be  Increases  for  antisubmarine  warfare  sen- 
sors, nuclear  propulsion  plants,  and  anti- 
ship  missile  countermeasures  systems.  A  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  effort  at  the  Naval 
Ships  Research  and  Development  Center  Is 
funded  under  this  activity. 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles,  and  related 
equipment.  This  activity  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  of  improved 
artillery,  guns,  rocket  launchers,  mortars, 
small  arms,  mines,  grenades,  torpedoes,  nu- 
clear and  chemical  munitions,  and-  conven- 
tional air-launched  weapons,  as  well  as  ex- 
ploration and  evaluation  of  new  fuzes,  pro- 
pellants,  explosives,  detonators,  dispensers, 
and  armor. 

Programs  increasing  in  1973  include  the 
Army  mechanized  Infantry  combat  vehicle 
and  the  armored  reconnaissance  scout  ve- 
hicle. Programs  to  explore  the  feasibility  of 
laser  applications  will  continue  In  the  three 
services.  Development  will  continue  on  Army 
mine  and  countermine  systems.  Air  Force 
Improved  aircraft  gun  systems,  and  the  Navy 


CAPTOR  mine.  The  Army  will  piursue  devel- 
opment of  a  new  prototype  main  battle  tank. 
Systems  completing  development  are  the  MK- 
48  torpedo  and  the  Dragon  antitank  weason. 

This  activity  provides  principal  support 
for  research  and  development  activities  at 
several  Army  centers  and  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Laboratory  at  White  Oak,  Maryland. 

Other  equipment.  This  activity  provides 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion of  equipment  not  separately  provided 
for  under  other  activities.  Examples  of  the 
types  of  programs  funded  here  are  ocean  en- 
gineering systems  and  technology  develop- 
ment chemical  and  biological  agent  detection 
and  protective  devices,  combat  clothing,  tac- 
tical data  processing  systems,  communica- 
tions equipment,  improved  logistics  and  ma- 
teriel handling  equipment,  mapping  and 
geodetic  systems,  and  biomedical  projects. 
Major  continuing  programs  Include  the  air- 
borne warning  and  control  system,  electronic 
countermeasures,  tactical  sensor  systems  for 
battlefield  surveillance,  and  undersea  sur- 
veUlance  systems.  This  activity  funds  the  en- 
tire exploratory  development  effort  of  the 
Navy,  and  also  provides  much  of  the  support 
at  the  Army  Electronics  Laboratories,  the 
MITRE  Corporation,  and  the  Lincoln  Lab- 
oratory. 

Programwide  management  and  support. 
For  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  this  activity  pro- 
vides for  those  costs  of  operation,  manage- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities  which  are  not  dis- 
tributed directly  to  other  budget  activities. 
This  activity  also  provides  for  an  expanded 
Joint  service  effort  In  the  Initial  operational 
test  and  evaluation  of  new  systems.  For  the 
Air  Force,  It  provides  for  certain  costs  of  cen- 
tral administration  such  as  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  headquarters  and  divi- 
sions, as  well  as  several  large  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  centers. 

The  emergency  fund  enables  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  support  the  exploitation  of  new 
scientific  developments  and  technological 
breakthroughs  and  to  provide  for  other  un- 
foreseen contingencies  In  the  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  programs. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION- 
ARMY 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Military  sciences 169,324       192,419       178,000 

Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment.         73,612       209,722       270,000 

Missiles  and  related 

equipment 832,602       972,753       960,000 

Military  astronautics  and 

related  equipment 6,843  9,970         14,000 

Ships,  small  cratt,  and 

related  equipment  100 

Ordnance,  combat 

vehicles,  and  related 

equipment... 157,026       169,581       200,000 

Other  equipment 320,487       369.801       375,000 

Pfogramwide  management 

and  support 57,510        66,339         54,100 

Totaldirect 1,617,504    1,990,585    2,051,100 

Reimbursable  (total) 124,871       124,000       115,000 

Total  obligations .1.742.375    2,114,585    2, 166,  IOq 


evaluation,  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  weapons,  and  to  strengthen  the  tech- 
nology base  by  initiating  exploratory  develop- 
ment in  particularly  promising  areas. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION- 
NAVY 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Military  sciences 133,762 

Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment  779,221 

Missiles  and  related  equip- 
ment..   442,164 

Military  astronautics  and 
related  equipment 26,609 

Ships,  small  craft,  and  re- 
lated equipment 285,269 

Ordnance,  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  related 
equipment 65,124 

Other  equipment 365,725 

Programwide  manage- 
ment and  support 142,290 


142, 000  149, 000 

639, 842  384, 900 

533, 000  950, 000 

41,000  90,000 

417,000  425,000 


64. GOO 
450,000 


45,000 
507,000 


153,000       156,000 


Totaldirect 2,240,164 

Reimbursable  (total) 131, 931 

I  ntraf und  obligations —24, 410 


2.439,842    2,706,900 

120,  000         54. 000 

-10,000      -10,000 


Total  obligations. 2,347.685    2,549,842    2,750,900 


Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment-        4,000 

Missiles  and  related  equip- 
ment  44,000 

Military  astronautics  and  re- 
lated equipment 10,000 

Other  equipment 5,800  . 


Total  obligations 63,800  . 


These  projiosed  supplemental  appropria- 
tions will  be  used  to  speed  up  near  term  pro- 
grams aimed  at  responding  to  potential  chal- 
lenges, to  accelerate  operational  test  and 
evaluation,  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  weapons,  and  to  strengthen  the  tech- 
nology base  by  initiating  exploratory  develop- 
ment in  particularly  promising  areas. 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVUALATION— 
AIR  FORCE 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 

actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Military  sciences 133,998       143.100       147,720 

Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment  874,626    1,166,400    1,319,241 

Missiles  and  related  equip- 
ment       709,141       411,060       382,590 

Military  astronautics  and 
related  equipment 414,675       367,680       355.950 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles, 
and  related  equipment...       81,211       115,000        95,470 

Other  equipment .      403,865       422,606       498,141 

Programwide  management 
and  support 329,522 


362,  740       378,  288 


Totaldirect.. 2,947,038    2,988,586    3,177.400 

Reimbursable  (total) 176,330       211,736       181,200 


Total  obligations 3,123.368    3.200.322    3,358.600 


Aircraft  and  related 

equipment 16,000 

Missiles  and  related 

equipment 8,000 

Other  equipment 15,000 


Aircraft  and  related  activities 8,000 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles, 

and  related  equipment 8,000 

Other  equipment 12,000 

Total  obligations. 28,000 


Tota  lobligations. 39,000 


These  proposed   supplemental    approprla- 

tions  will  be  used  to  speed  up  near  term 

programs  aimed  at  responding  to  potential 

challenges,  to  accelerate  operational  test  and 

These  proposed  supplemental  appropria-  evaluation,  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  high 
tlons  will  be  used  to  speed  up  near  term  pro-  cost  of  weapons,  and  to  strengthen  the  tech- 
grams  aimed  at  responding  to  potential  chal-  nology  base  by  initiating  exploratory  develop- 
lenges,    to    accelerate    operational   test    and  ment  in  particularly  promising  areas. 
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[In  thousands  of  dollari] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


[In  thousands  of  dollais] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Emerfency  fund,  Defense: 
Research  and  development 
continiencies 50.000 


50,000 


CIVIL  DEFENSE 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Research ,  shelter  survey,  and 
marking:  Research  and 
development! 


3,027 


3.875 


3.500 


'  This  provides  for  Improvement  of  the  technical  basis  for 
onfoing  and  potential  future  civil  defense  programs  and 
operations. 


SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

xtual     estimate 


1973 

estimate 


Research' 1,070 


1,300 


6,600 


'  This  appropriation  provides  dollars  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
purchase  from  the  Treasury  of  excass  foreign  currencies  to  fi- 
nance undertakings  whkh  are  of  benefit  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 


REVOLVING  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 
[In  tlMHiaands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


N«vy  Industrial  Fund: 

RwMrdi 944,920    1,143,2011,155,743 

Air  Force  industrial  fund: 

Research  activities 143,272     140,555 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Research,  development,  test, 

evaluation,  defense 

agencies: 

Military  sciences 73,344       75,860         77,000 

Missiles  and  related 

equipment 66.699       84,017         78,100 

Other  equipment 303,698     307,987       303,200 

Programwide  management 

and  support 10,501       19,834        48,900 

Total  direct 454,242     487,698       507.200 

Reimbursable  (total)....       3,628        5.675         6.719 

Total  obligations. . . . ..    457,870     493.373       513,919 

Research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  defense 
agencies:  Other  equipment 10,200 


Tbese  propoeed  supplemental  appropria- 
tions will  be  used  to  speed  up  near  term 
programs  aimed  at  responding  to  potential 
challenges,  to  accelerate  operational  test  and 
evaluation,  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  weapons,  and  to  strengthen  the  tech- 
nology base  by  initiating  exploratory  devel- 
opment In  particularly  promising  areas. 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Corps  o(  Engineers— Civil, 
general  investigations: 
Surveys: 

Navigation  studies 

Flood  control  studies 

Beach  erosion  studies. . . 
Comprehensive  basin 

studies 

Special  studies: 
Chesapeake  Bay  study. 
Coordination  studies 

with  other  agencies. 
Lake  Erie-Lake 
Ontario  Waterway, 

N.Y 

National  shoreline 

study 

Northeastern  U.S. 

water  study 

Review  of  completed 

projects 

Texas  coast  hurricane 

study 

Texas  water  supply 

and  pollution  study. 
Water  levels  of  the 

Great  Lakes 

Studies  not  budgeted 

in  1973 

Collection  and  study  of 
basic  data: 

Stream  gaging 

Precipitation  studies 

Fish  and  wildlife  studies. 
International  water 

studies 

Flood  plain  management 

services 

Research  and  develop- 
ment: 
Coastal  engineering 
research  and 
development  studies.. 

Hydrologic  studies 

Civil  works  investiga- 

ttons 

Mississippi  River  bnin 
model: 

Construction 

Maintenance 

Computer  application 

studies 

International  hydro- 
logical  decade 

Studies  not  budgeted 
in  1973... 

Total  program  cosb 

funded 

Change  in  selected 
resources 


4,115 

10, 014 

435 

5.938 

14, 475 

445 

7.053 

12,077 

552 

3,662 

3,550 

3,500 

535 

2.175 

4.500 

1,040 

1,125 

1.515 

153 

240 

120 

268 

200 

8 

985 

2.300 

2,000 
400 

548 

730 

745 

215 

490 

230 

212 

430 

365 

9 

322 

13 

355 
487 
667 

480 
240 
680 

400 

230 

1.100 

189 

263 

280 

6,522 

6.800 

9.840 

5,385 
247 

4,300 
300 

4,400 
260 

1,918 

7.000 

8,380 

4  .. 

58 

74  .. 

32 

131  .. 

237  .. 

1.395 

900 

88 

39.687       53,561 
-223     -2,482 


58,056 
-407 


Total  Obligations 39,909       51,079         57,649 

Surveys.  Navigation  and  flood  control 
studies  are  made  to  determine  the  need  and 
economic  ]\istlflcatlon  for  proposed  water  and 
related  land  resource  developments.  Beach 
eroelon  control  studies  are  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  shore  protection  and  re- 
medial mecisures  at  speclflc  locaUties. 

Comprehensive  river  basin  studies  provide 
for  brockd  consideration  of  water  and  related 
land  resource  needs  of  river  basins.  They  are 
coordinated  with  the  related  river  basin 
planning  efforts  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  and  other  concerned 
agencies. 

Special  studies  are  made  to  resolve  unique 
or  eq>eclaUy  oc»nplex  water  resources  prob- 
lems. 

Funds  also  are  provided  to  review  the  oper- 
ation of  comirieted  projects  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  when  found  advisable 
due  to  significantly  changed  physical  or  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Physical  and  c^>eratlonaI 
plans  for  completed  projects  are  reviewed  to 
determine  whether  structural  or  operational 
modifications  should  be  made  in  the  overall 
public  Interest  and  recommendations  are 
made  to  Congress. 


Surveys  are  made  in  coordination  with  P>d- 
eral.  State,  and  local  agencies  and  Interests 
They  give  appropriate  consideration  to  pre- 
sent and  future  requirements  for  all  benefi- 
cial uses  of  water  and  related  land  resources, 
including  navigation,  flood  control,  water 
supply,  irrigation,  water  quality  control, 
power,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

Collection  and  study  of  basic  data.  Funds 
are  transferred  to  the  Geological  Siu^ey  for 
installation,  (^ration,  and  maintenance  of 
stream  gaging  stations;  to  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau for  hydrometeorlogical  studies;  and  to 
the  Biireau  of  ^>ort  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
for  preauthorlzatlon  studies  of  the  effects  of 
proposed  projects  upon  fish  and  wildlife.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  participates  on  a  number 
of  engineering  and  control  boards  that  study 
and  control  international  streams  mutually 
affecting  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In- 
formation about  the  flood  hazard,  advice,  and 
asslstiuice  are  furnished  to  the  States  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  upon  their  re- 
quest, and  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  guid- 
ance in  the  management  of  flood  plain  areas 
to  assure  the  best  and  safest  use  of  such 
areas. 

Research  and  develc^Mnent.  Coastal  engi- 
neering research  and  develc^ment  studies 
deal  with  physical  phenomena,  techniques, 
basis  principles,  and  remedial  or  control 
measures  related  to  shore  protection  and  im- 
provement. The  results  of  these  studies  are 
disseminated  to  interested  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  individuals. 

Civil  works  investigations  are  conducted 
to  Improve  procedures  for  analysis  of  engi- 
neering data;  to  conduct  research  and  train- 
ing activities;  to  refine  design  methods;  to 
develop  better  materials  and  practices  for  the 
ccmstruction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
water  resource  facilities;  to  investigate  rapid 
excavation  techniques  by  use  of  explosives  in 
the  construction  of  civil  works  projects;  and 
to  Improve  procedures  used  in  formulating 
plans  for  water  resources  development.  A  hy- 
drologic engineering  center  embraces  the 
functions  of  hydrologlcal  research,  training, 
methods  systemlzatlon,  and  special  project 
assistance.  A  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation center  prepares  and  distributes  llter- 
atiire  to  scientists  and  engineccs  to  inq>rove 
their  knowledge  of  new  developments  in  their 
IMds. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Construction,  general: 
Coordination  act  studies 
(Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service)' 


6M 


648 


840 


■  This  program  provides  for  detailed  studies  and  reports  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  determine  the 
effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  water-control  projects 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 


[In  theuMnds  of  dotlais] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimtte      estimate 


General  expanses:  Coastal 
Engineerlof  Research 
Center! 


246 


283 


290 


'  The  Center  plans  and  conducts  research  in  the  field  of  coastal 
engineering,  develops  standards,  and  reviews  technical  reports 
as  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE- 
HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Mental  health  research: 
Grants 

Direct  operations    .. 

..      74, 134 
..      22,964 

97,400 
42, 151 

101,400 
43  268 

Total 

..     97, 098 

139,551 

144,668 

Grants.  There  are  two  major  grant  pro- 
grams Included  in  this  subactivity.  First,  the 
regular  research  grants  program  provides 
support  on  a  project  basis  tor  behavioral, 
clinical,  psychopharmacology,  and  applied 
research.  The  1973  Increase  will  support 
grants  in  areas  of  special  interest  such  as 
drug  abuse,  alcc^olism,  child  mental  health, 
minority  mental  health,  crime  and  delin- 
quency, and  services  development  research. 
Approximately  1,486  grants  will  be  supported 
in  1973,  including  456  grants  for  the  special 
interest  areas.  Second,  the  hospital  improve- 
ment program  supports  project  grants  to 
State  mental  hospitals  for  improvement  in 
the  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
patients.  This  program  will  support  71  proj- 
ects in  1973.  (6,000,000  formerly  Included  In 
this  category  for  drug  abuse  research  grants 
are  now  included  under  Direct  operations 
for  drug  abuse  research  contracts. 

Direct  operations.  The  funds  In  this  sub- 
activity  win  support  laboratory  and  clinical 
research  in  the  behavioral  and  biological 
sciences;  for  example,  psychiatry,  socio- 
economic studies,  health  problems  of  nar- 
cotic addiction,  alcoholism,  neuropharma- 
cology, and  clinical  psychopharmacology. 
This  subactivity  also  supports  Institute  staff 
who  are  responsible  for  the  planning,  devel- 
opment, and  administration  of  the  grant  pro- 
grams identified  in  the  previous  paragraph. 
A  portion  of  the  funds  is  used  to  support 
research  on  a  contract  basis.  One  such  activ- 
ity is  the  marihuana  contract  program  de- 
signed to  determine  the  behavioral  and  bio- 
logical effects  of  marihuana.  Payments  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  management 
fund  are  also  supported  In  this  subactivity. 
For  1972  and  1973,  funds  to  (^erate  the 
Clinical  Research  Center  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, formerly  presented  in  Rehabilitation 
of  drug  abusers,  will  be  Included  here. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Health  services  research  and 
development: 

Grants  and  contracts 39,105       56,118 

Direct  operations 4.869         5,898 


58,018 
6,325 


The  major  problems  in  the  health  care  de- 
livery system  that  are  given  priority  in  the 
National  Center's  research  and  development 
program  are:  Rising  costs  of  medical  care. 
unequal  distribution  and  utilization  of  health 
services.  Inadequate  data  for  health  services 
planning  and  decision  making  at  local  and 
national  levels,  and  relative  shortages  or  mal- 
distribution of  professional  health  personnel. ' 

Grants  and  contracts.  Research  and  devel- 
opment. Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded 
to  public  or  private  agencies,  academic,  and 
other  research  organizations  to  conduct 
analyses  of  economic,  social,  and  technologi- 


cal factors  ^i^ch  affect  the  organization,  fi- 
nancing, and  utilization  of  health  services. 
Large-scale  research  and  development  proj- 
ects are  directed  primarily  at  containing  the 
rate  of  Increase  of  medical  care  costs,  devel- 
oping community-based  systems  for  deliver- 
ing health  services,  improving  the  avail- 
ability, utilization,  and  quality  of  care,  and 
developing  a  cooperative  Federal-State-local 
health  statistics  system. 

Research  and  development  training.  Grants 
and  contracts  are  awarded  to  institutions 
and  to  qualified  scholars  for  supporting  re- 
search and  managerial  training  in  the  health 
services  field.  A  major  emphasis  in  1973  will 
be  the  development  of  training  programs 
and  opportunities  in  health  services  plan- 
ning. Implementation,  and  operation. 

Direct  operations.  This  activity  supports 
the  staff  required  to  design  and  direct  the 
National  Center's  strategic  program  of  re- 
search and  development.  The  staff  obtains 
high-level  evaluation  of  all  proposals,  closely 
monitors  contracts,  reviews  results.  Informs 
the  professional  community  of  significant 
progress,  and  identifies  the  next  steps  in  re- 
search and  development. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Preventive  Health  Services: 
Disease  control:  Infectious 
diseases:  Research  grants  . 


827 


2,144 


2,215 


Note:  Research  grants  are  awarded  to  organizations,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  tor  research  concerned  with  epidemiology, 
prevention,  laboratory  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  infectious 
diseases  at  the  community  level.  Approximately  52  research 
projects  would  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared  to  50  in  1972 
and  48  in  1971. 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Research  grants 


1,223 


1,770 


1,228 


NATIONAL   INSTTrUTKS   OF    HKALTM 

In  1973,  the  NIH  research  Institutes  will 
initiate  or  expand  activities  in  several  high- 
priority  programs.  The  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute will  expand  its  efforts  in  all  areas  of 
cancer  research,  to  continue  the  administra- 
tion's accelerated  cancer  research  program. 
The  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971  authorizes 
a  national  cancer  program  which  will  be  ini- 
tiated during  1972  and  further  developed 
in  1973  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  will 
Increase  research  in  sickle  cell  anemia,  ar- 
teriosclerosis, hypertension,  thrombosis,  and 
pulmonary  diseases. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
will  enhance  the  goals  of  the  national  caries 
program  through  Increased  research  grant 
funding.  1'he  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases  will  give  special  em- 
phasis to  research  in  the  area  of  digestive 
diseases — peptic  ulcer.  Ileitis,  and  diseases  of 
the  liver,  gallbladder,  and  pancreas.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Disease  and 
Stroke  will  provide  increased  support  for  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  stroke,  acute  spinal 
cord  injury.  Parkinsonism,  and  communica- 
tive disorders.  The  National  Institute  of  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases  will  give  in- 
creased attention  to  research  concerning 
cellular  and  clinical  Immimology,  hepatlUs, 


the  biology  of  the  gonococcus,  and  to  allergic 
diseases.  The  National  Institute  of  CbUd 
Health  and  Human  Development  will 
strengthen  Its  research  programs  in  the  areas 
of  family  planning,  child  health,  and  aging. 
The  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  will  Increase  research  ef- 
forts in  areas  such  as  chemical  mutagenesis, 
teratology,  pesticides,  food  toxicants,  air  pol- 
lutants, and  physical  factors  such  as  noise. 
The  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences  will  support  research  in  the  basic 
medical  sciences.  The  National  Eye  Institute 
will  continue  its  research  efforts  In  the  dis- 
eases and  disorders  of  the  eye. 

The  activities  of  the  research  Institutes 
and  divisions  are  carried  out  through  extra- 
mural grant  programs  and  through  opera- 
tions conducted  directly  by  NIH  and  through 
contracts.  Extramiuia  grant  programs  are  of 
three  types: 

Research  grants — the  principal  activity  of 
the  institutes — are  awarded  to  individuals 
for  heath-related  research  projects  which 
are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  scientific 
merit. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  promising  in- 
dividuals preparing  for  research  careers  in 
the  biomedical  sciences. 

Training  grants  are  awarded  to  academic 
or  research  institutions  which  have  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  design  and  conduct 
successfiU  training  programs  in  the  biological 
sciences. 

In  addition  to  grants,  the  NIH  research  in- 
stitutes and  divisions  support  Jsiomedical 
research  through  direct  operations  which  in- 
clude the  following  components: 

Laboratory  and  clinical  research  is  con- 
ducted In  the  institutes'  laboratory  facllltlea 
and  in  the  commonly  shared  clinical  center 
faclUty. 

Research  and  development  contracts  are 
conducted  by  NIH  researchers  In  collabora- 
tion with  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  in- 
stitutions and  are  strongly  oriented  toward 
the  solution  of  specific  health  problems 
where  the  state  of  knowledge  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  permit  a  more  directed  approach. 

Research  management  and  program  serv- 
ices provide  such  operational  requirements  as 
program  direction,  review  and  approval  of 
grants,  and  intramural  training  programs. 

Other  activities  under  direct  operations 
Include  biometry,  epidemiology  and  field 
studies,  biologies  standards,  and  Interna- 
tional research. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Biologies  standards:  Re- 
search and  development 
contracts' 


2,627 


2,100 


2.100 


■This  activity  represents  that  portion  of  the  total  biologies 
standards  program  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  the 
improvement  of  standards  utilizing  the  contract  method. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Research 38,400  126,719  160,874 

Fellowships 4,067  3,548  4,750 

Training 11,807  12,874  15,750 

Total  granb 114,274  143,141  181,174 
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NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE— Continued 
[In  thouunds  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 19,894        19,443         21,624 

Research  and  development 

contracts 81,802      122,303       137,787 

Collaborative  research  and 

support .-      21,137        27.542         29.882 

Research  management  and 

program  services 4,893         9.276         10,539 

Total  direct  operations.    127,726      178.564        199,832 
Construction 16,000         49,000 

Total  program  costs 

funded 242.000     337.705       430,206 

Change  in  selected 

resources —9.144 

Total  obligations 232.856      337.705       430,206 


The  National  Cancer  Institute  conducts, 
fosters,  and  assists  research  and  training 
directed  toward  preventing,  diagnosing, 
treating,  and  controlling  cancer  in  man.  The 
Institute  will  strengthen  the  cancer  re- 
search center  program.  Expanded  research  of 
viruses  and  chemicals  will  be  effected  for 
the  ultimate  prevention  of  cancers  in  man. 
Cancer  therapy  methods  will  be  expanded 
to  utilize  to  a  greater  extent  those  drugs  and 
combinations  thereof  that  have  proved  ef- 
fective in  the  treatment  of  cancer;  and  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  gained  in  treatment 
of  fast  growing  tumors  to  the  slow  growing 
ones  such  as  breast,  lung,  colon,  bladder, 
prostate,  and  pancreas.  Task  forces  will  be 
emphasized  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the 
causes  and  preventions  of  cancers. 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1,574 
regular  research  grants  will  be  supported  in 
1973  as  compared  to  1,268  in  1972  and  979 
in  1971.  In  addition,  funds  are  provided  for 
cancer  research  centers  (clinical  centers  and 
program  centers),  leukemia  research  support 
centers,  large  bowel  and  bladder  task  forces, 
general  research  support  grants,  and  cancer 
control  competitive  demonstration  projects. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  224  postdoc- 
toral and  special  fellowships  will  be  sup- 
ported in  1973  as  compared  to  151  in  1972  and 
191  in  1971.  Also,  some  100  career  award 
and  career  development  fellowships  will  be 
supported  in  1973  as  compared  to  78  in  1972 
and  82  in  1971. 

Training.  Grants  are  awarded  to  accredited 
schools  for  the  improvement  of  instruction 
in  the  curriculum;  clinical  training  grants 
are  awarded  for  training  in  such  fields  as 
surgery,  pathology,  radlobiology.  radio- 
therapy, and  internal  medicine;  and  grants 
are  awarded  to  research  training  centers 
for  individual  tralneeships.  The  following 
table  summarizes  those  grants: 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Graduate  training 

Cancer  clinical  training. 


86 
85 


90 
102 


102 
113 


Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  includes  laboratory  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  biology,  biochemistry, 
and  physiology;  and  clinical  research  in  the 
fields  of  surgery,  immunology,  radiation,  der- 
matology, pathology,  and  metabolism. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  This 
activity  includes  the  funds  for  that  portion 
of  the  research  programs  described  under 
Laboratory  and  Clinical  Research  and  Col- 
laborative Research  and  Support,  utilizing 
the  contract  mechanism. 


Collaborative  research  and  support.  Re- 
search is  conducted  in  the  areas  of  etiology 
and  chemotherapy.  Several  task  forces,  for 
example,  breast  cancer  and  lung  cancer,  are 
also  Included  within  this  activity.  This  activ- 
ity contains  the  research  effort  carried  on  di- 
rectly in  Government  laboratories  and  clin- 
ical facilities  for  these  Integrated  programs. 
The  programs  are  focused  on  the  causes  of 
cancers  and  their  occurrence  patterns  and 
prevention,  as  well  as  funding  the  best  meth- 
ods of  treating  cancer  through  the  screening, 
testing,  and  clinical  evaluation  of  drugs. 
That  portion  of  the  effort  of  these  targeted 
programs  conducted  through  the  contract 
mechanism  is  Included  in  the  above  activ- 
ity Research  and  Develc^ment  Contracts. 

Construction.  Cancer  research  centers  will 
be  constructed  which  are  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  the  expanded  cancer  research  pro- 
gram. Etiology  research  facilities  will  be  con- 
structed for  the  expansion  of  carcinogenesis 
and  viral  oncology  research.  Plans  are  being 
developed  for  the  addition  of  outpatient  and 
laboratory  facilities. 

NATIONAL  HEART  AND  LUNG  INSTITUTE 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research 108,370  133,794  141,628 

Fellowships 5,094  7,371  7.371 

Training 15.630  17.643  17,643 

Total  grants 129,094      158,808       166,642 

Direct  operations: 

Laboratory  and  clinical 
research 16,927       17,721         18,132 

Research  and  develop- 
ment contracts 21,872       46,497         59,374 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 
and  field  studies 1,215         1,506  1,582 

Research  management 
and  program  services...       5.861         7.603  8,686 

Total  direct  operations.      45,875       73.327         87.774 

Total  program  costs 

funded ..    174.969     232,135       254,416 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources       19,857  

Total  obligations 194.826      232,135       254,416 


Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1,470 
grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared 
to  1,472  in  1972.  and  1,447  in  1971.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  are  provided  for  specialized  re- 
search centers  and  the  heart  cooperative  drug 
study. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  345  awards  will 
be  supported  in  1973  as  compared  with  345 
in  1972  and  340  in  1971. 

Training.  Funds  will  provide  for  250  grants 
for  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  research 
and  clinical  training  for  1,000  trainees.  Com- 
parable numbers  of  grants  and  trainees  are 
365  and  996  In  1972.  and  366  and  1,000  In  1971. 
The  pulmonary  academic  award  was  In- 
stituted in  1971  to  four  trainees.  It  will  be 
continued  at  this  level  in  1972  and  expanded 
to  60  trainees  in  1973. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  encompasses  work  which 
aids  in  the  understanding  of  the  cardiovas- 
cular and  pulmonary  systems  and  their  dis- 
eases, with  emphasis  in  therapeutic  agents, 
diagnostic  Instrumentation,  surgery,  and 
clinical  medicine. 

Research  and  development  contracts. 
Poinds  will  support  programs  in  the  research 
and  development  of  the  application  of  cardio- 
vascular and  pulmonary  medical  devices,  in 
myocardial  infarction,  blood  resources,  sickle 
cell  diseases,  lipid  research,  respiratory  dis- 
eases, and  clinical  trials  in  hypertension  and 
in  multlple-rlsk  factors. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 


This  activity  conducts  and  supports  thera- 
peutic evaluations,  epidemiological,  and  bi- 
ometrics research. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 

Grants: 

Research 15.746  21,504  22  152 

Fellowships 1,455  1,601  1601 

Training 5,225  5,270  5,270 

Totalgrants 22,426       28,375         29,023 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 6,192        6.751  6,745 

Research  and  development 

contracts 795         5,500  5,500 

Collaborative  research  and 

support 260  314  339 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 

and  field  studies 666  938  977 

Research  management  and 

program  services 1,154         1,382  1,492 

Total  direct  operations.       9,067       14,885         15,053 

Total  program  costs 

funded 31.493       43,260        44,076 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources        3,718  

Total  obligations. 35, 211       43,260        44,076 

Research  grants  support  fundamental 
clinical  and  applied  research  studies  in  such 
areas  as  dental  carles,  periodontal  disease, 
oral-facial  growth  and  development,  dental 
res1x>ratlve  materials.  Support  l3  fvimlshed 
for  studies  designed  to  advanced  scientific 
frontiers  and  exploit  emerging  research  op- 
portunities. Including:  Investigation  of  the 
interplay  of  host,  dietary,  and  microblotlc 
factors  in  dental  carles;  development  of  more 
effective  therapeutic  and  preventive  mees- 
ures  In  periodontal  disease;  development  of 
treatment  procedures  and  determination  of 
preventive  measures  for  oral- facial  anomal- 
ies; and  work  on  the  immediate  problems  of 
dental  treatment  through  development  of 
new  and  improved  restorative  materials  and 
clinical  methods. 

The  activity  in  support  of  dental  research 
institutes  (centers)  in  university  settings, 
now  entering  Its  fifth  year  and  requiring 
support  at  the  current  level  of  $6,200,000, 
continues  to  close  the  gap  between  dental 
and  other  biomedical  research,  and  is  sig- 
nificantly influencing  the  progress  of  dental 
education. 

The  recently  initiated  Special  Dental  Re- 
search Award  program  is  designed  to  help 
newly  trained  investigators  remain  active  in 
research  during  the  formative  stages  of  their 
careers,  and  thereby  ELSSure  a  vital  input  to 
the  dental  investigator  pool.  Emphasis  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  basic  and  clinical  prob- 
lem areas  of  dental  carles,  periodontal  and 
mucosal  diseases  of  the  mouth,  oral-facial 
defects  of  development,  and  dental  pain. 

Approximately  248  project  grants  will  be 
supported  in  1973,  compared  with  249  in 
1972,  and  217  in  1971. 

Fellowships.  Funds  for  fellowships  are 
used  for  support  of  clinical  and  basic  re- 
search training.  Applications  under  this  pro- 
gram are  for  special  fellowships,  i>ostdoc- 
toral  fellowships,  and  career  development 
and  career  awards.  In  1973,  91  fellowships  will 
be  supported,  compared  with  96  In  1972  and 
95  In  1971. 

Training.  Training  funds  are  the  principal 
means  of  meeting  the  need  for  dental  re- 
search and  academic  personnel  in  the  dental 
schools  to  teach  clinical  and  basic  sciences, 
and  to  conduct  research.  Increased  costs  per 
grant  will  make  It  necessary  to  support  only 
81  grants  in  1973,  compared  with  86  in  1972 
and  93  in  1971. 
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Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research  studies  conducted  In  Institute 
facilities  are  concerned  with  the  causes,  treat- 
ment, control,  and  prevention  of  such  dental 
diseases  and  disorders  as  caries,  periodontal 
disease,  oral-facial  anomalies,  and  oral  can- 
cer. Three  primary  approaches  are  used:  Basic 
research  directed  at  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  as  a  means  of  solving  dental 
health  problems;  field  studies  and  clinical 
trials  of  new  therai>eutic  and  prevention  con- 
cepts coming  out  of  basic  research;  and  fur- 
ther studies  on  the  definition  and  distribu- 
tion of  oral-facial  diseases  and  disorders  on 
an  epidemiologic  or  geographic  basis.  Much 
of  this  research  will  make  direct  contribu- 
tions to  the  recently  Initiated  National  carles 
program. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  The 
programs  in  this  activity  Involve  contracts 
with  public  and  private  research  and  develop- 
ment organizations.  Primary  objectives  In- 
clude support  of  the  National  carles  program 
and  the  development  of  new  and  Improved 
dental  restorative  materials. 

Collaborative  research  and  support.  This 
activity  provides  administrative,  contract, 
and  clerical  personnel  necessary  to  adminis- 
ter the  research  and  development  contracts 
supported  by  this  Institute. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
This  activity  is  concerned  with  the  planning, 
conduct,  and  analysis  of  epidemiological  and 
field  investigations  concerning  such  matters 
as  prevalence  of  oral  disease,  and  effective- 
ness of  new  or  improved  methods  of  diagnosis, 
control,  and  prevention.  A  number  of  the 
studies  conducted  will  be  Integral  parts  of 
the  National  caries  program. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE   OF   ARTHRITIS   AND    METABOLIC 
DISEASES 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research 85,252  101,917  105,903 

Fellowships 5,470  5.740  5.740 

Training 15,060  15,072  15,072 

Totalgrants 105,782     122,729       126,715 

direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 18,460       18,235         19,052 

Research  and  development 

contracts 4,693         5,954  6,224 

Collaborative  research  and 

support 843         1,128  1,213 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 

and  field  studies 860         1.146  1,298 

Research  management  and 

program  services 3,  069        3, 776  3, 892 

Total  direct  operations...      27,925       30,239        31,679 

Total  program  costs 

funded 133,707  158,394 

152, 968 
Change  in  selected 

resources. 4,240 

Total  obligations 137,947      152,968       158,394 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  2,167 
grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  as  com- 
pared to  1.957  in  1972  and  1,880  in  1971.  In 
addition,  funds  are  provided  for  general  re- 
search support  grants  and  clinical  research 
center. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  323  fellowships 
win  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared  to  342 
in  1972  and  357  in  1971. 

Training.  During  1973  it  is  estimated  that 
246  grants  will  be  awarded  to  accredited 
schools  for  the  improvement  of  instruction. 
This  compares  to  260  grants  in  1972  and  276 
grants  in  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  is  conducted  in  the  fields 
of  arthritis,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  and  other 
metabolic  disorders,  as  well  as  studies  in  the 
major   disciplines    Including   pharmacology. 


physiology,  biochemistry,  nutrition,  chemis- 
try, pathology,  endroclnology,  physical  biol- 
ogy, molecular  biology,  chemical  biology, 
gastroenterology,  hematology,  and  blomathe- 
matics. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  Proj- 
ects are  conducted  under  contract  with  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  primarily  in  sup- 
port of  the  artificial  kidney /chronic  uremia, 
the  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition,  and  the 
hormonal  development  programs. 

Collaborative  research  and  support.  Com- 
prehensive programs  are  conducted  in  meth- 
ods to  improve  hemodialysis  and  to  develop 
simpler,  more  economical,  and  less  cimiber- 
some  artificial  kidneys  in  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  hormonal  substances  in  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  Institute  pro- 
grams and  in  scientific  communications,  such 
as  the  preparation  of  abstracts  on  sp)ecific 
areas  of  research  Interest. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
Research  and  epidemiological  studies  are 
conducted  on  arthritis,  diabetes,  cholecys- 
titis, iodine  metabolism,  and  hyperuremia  in 
special  population  groups,  primarily  long 
range  studies  In  the  southwestern  United 
States. 

Research  management  and  program  serv- 
ices. General  direction,  coordination,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  resources  of  the  total 
Institute  are  provided  by  the  Institute  Di- 
rector, his  immediate  staff,  and  the  office 
of  administrative  management,  including 
contract  negotiations  and  awards.  The  re- 
view and  approval  of  grants  functions  In- 
cludes review  for  scientific  merit  and  pro- 
gram relevance  and  maintenance  of  sur- 
veillance over  each  grants  project.  Scientific 
Information  functions  are  also  conducted 
under  this  activity. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES  AND 
STROKE 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research 56.543  69,460  69.763 

Fellowships 2,523  2.782  2,782 

Training 12,696  14,300  14,300 

Totalgrants 71,762       86,542         86.845 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 11.474       10,654         10,846 

Research  and  development 

contracts.. 5,800         8,219  8,285 

Collaborative  research  and 

support 6.550         7,936  8,004 

Research  management 

and  program  services....       2,809         3,168  3.318 

Total  direct  operations.     26, 633       29, 977         30. 453 

Total  program  costs 

funded...     98,395     116,519       117,298 

Change  in  selected 
resources 5,050  

Total  obligations 103,445      116,519       117,298 


Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1,250 
grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  compared  to 
1,377  in  1972  and  1,258  in  1971.  In  addition, 
funds  are  provided  for  specialized  research 
center  grants. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  147  fellowships 
will  be  supported  in  1973  compared  to  148 
in  1972  and  190  in  1971. 

Training.  Approximately  187  graduate 
training  grants  will  be  supported  in  1973 
compared  to  198  in  1972  and  221  in  1971. 
These  grants  are  made  to  training  institu- 
tions to  establish  and  improve  programs  to 
train  teachers  and  clinical  investigators  in 
neurology  and  otology.  Also,  approximately 
144  tralneeships  will  be  awarded  to  indi- 
viduals for  specialized  postgraduate  training 
in  1973  compared  to  153  in  1972  and  195  in 
1971. 


Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  is  being  conducted  on 
disorders  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
peripheral  nerves,  such  as  epilepsy,  multiple 
sclerosis,  apoplexy,  and  Parkinson's  disease; 
on  communicative  disorders  and  neuromus- 
cular disorders,  such  as  miiscular  dystrophy. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  Con- 
tracts for  directed  research  are  used  for 
collaborative  and  intramural  programs  in- 
cluding epilepsy,  head  injury  and  sensory 
prosthesis,  and  other  neurological  disorders. 

Collaborative  research  and  support.  These 
studies  Include  the  coordination  and  central 
service  activities  for  the  collaborative  perl- 
natal  project  on  cerebral  palsy,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  other  neurological  and  sensory 
disorders  of  childhood.  Also  included  are  the 
Institute's  research  programs  on  head  injury, 
spinal  cord  Injury,  epilepsy,  cerebral  death, 
and  sensory  prosthesis  research.  In  sensory 
prosthesis  research,  the  goal  is  to  develop 
devices  using  suitable  sensors,  data  proces- 
sors, and  stimulating  electrode  arrays  im- 
planted against  the  brain  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
person  to  permit  the  subject  to  abstract 
meaningful  Information  from  his  environ- 
ment. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    ALLERGY    AND    INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research 56.097  62.986  65,089 

Fellowships 3.290  3.579  3.579 

Training 8,323  8.922  8.922 

Totalgrants 67,711       75,487         78.090 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 18.275       17,717         18,304 

Research  and  development 

contracts 7.879       11.050         10.928 

Collaborative  research  and 

support 2.055         2.153  2.198 

Research  management  and 

program  services 2.144         2,326  2.387 

Total  direct  operations..      30,353       33,246        33.817 

Total  program  costs 

funded... 98.064      108.733       111.917 

Change  in  selected 

resources 3.989  

Total  obhgations. 102.053      108.733       111.917 


Grants.  Research.  Grants  are  awarded  to 
universities  and  to  other  institutions  on  a 
project  basis  to  conduct  research  needs 
which  have  been  identified  as  of  national 
importance.  F\inds  available  for  1973  will 
support  approximately  1,271  awards  com- 
pared to  1,185  awards  in  1972  and  1,154 
awards  in  1971.  In  addition,  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  general  research  support  grants, 
clinical  research  centers,  and  international 
centers  for  medical   research  and  training. 

Fellowships.  Funds  for  fellowships  are 
used  to  train  professional  researchers  In  re- 
search areas  within  the  categorical  interests 
of  the  Institute.  The  program  supports  post- 
doctoral, special,  career  development  fellow- 
shipks,  and  career  awards.  An  estimated  206 
awards  will  be  made  in  1973  and  1972,  com- 
pared to  151  grants  and  906  individuals  in 
1971. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research  in  microbiology  and  immunology, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  nourishes  the  entire 
field  of  blomedlcine  and  affects  the  pro- 
grams of  all  the  other  Institutes.  The  Insti- 
tute research  effort  embraces  both  basic  and 
applied  research.  Laboratory  scientists  and 
clinical  investigators  at  NIH  and  field  in- 
stallations are  directing  their  efforts  to  the 
discovery  and  exploitation  of  new  knowledge 
leading  to  the  eventual  prevention  and 
treatment  of  diseases  caused   by  infection 
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NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE— Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 19.894       19.443         21  624 

Research  and  development 

contracts 81,802      122.303       137,787 

Callat>orative  research  and 

support 21,137        27,542         29  882 

Research  management  and 

program  services 4,893         9,276         10,539 

Total  direct  operations.    127.726     178,564       199  832 
Construction 16,000        49,000 

Total  program  costs 

funded 242,000     337,705       430,206 

Change  in  selected 

resources —9,144 

Total  obligations 232,856     337,705       430,206 


The  National  Cancer  Institute  conducts, 
fosters,  and  assists  research  and  training 
directed  toward  preventing,  diagnosing, 
treating,  and  controlling  cancer  in  man.  The 
institute  will  strengthen  the  cancer  re- 
search center  program.  Expanded  research  of 
viruses  and  chemicals  will  be  effected  for 
the  ultimate  prevention  of  cancers  in  man. 
Cancer  therapy  methods  will  be  expanded 
to  utilize  to  a  greater  extent  those  drugs  and 
combinations  thereof  that  have  proved  ef- 
fective in  the  treatment  of  cancer;  and  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  gained  in  treatment 
of  fast  growing  tumors  to  the  slow  growing 
ones  such  as  breast,  lung,  colon,  bladder, 
prostate,  and  pancreas.  Task  forces  will  be 
emphasized  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the 
causes  and  preventions  of  cancers. 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1,574 
regular  research  grants  vrtll  be  supported  in 
1973  as  compared  to  1,268  in  1972  and  979 
In  1971.  In  addition,  funds  are  provided  for 
cancer  research  centers  (clinical  centers  and 
program  centers) ,  leukemia  research  support 
centers,  large  bowel  and  bladder  task  forces, 
general  research  support  grants,  and  cancer 
control  competitive  demonstration  projects. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  224  postdoc- 
toral and  special  fellowships  will  be  sup- 
ported in  1973  as  compared  to  151  in  1972  and 
191  In  1971.  Also,  some  100  career  award 
and  career  development  fellowships  will  be 
supported  in  1973  as  compared  to  78  in  1972 
and  82  in  1971. 

Training.  Grants  are  awarded  to  accredited 
schools  for  the  improvement  of  instruction 
In  the  curriculum:  clinical  training  grants 
are  awarded  for  training  in  such  fields  as 
surgery,  pathology,  radloblology  radio- 
therapy, and  internal  medicine;  aiid  grants 
are  awarded  to  research  training  centers 
for  Individual  tralneeships.  The  following 
table  summarizes  those  grants: 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Graduate  training 

Cancer  clinical  training. 


86 

85 


90 
102 


102 
113 


Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  includes  laboratory  re- 
search In  the  fields  of  biology,  biochemistry, 
and  physiology;  and  clinical  research  In  the 
fields  of  surgery,  immunology,  radiation,  der- 
matology, pathology,  and  metabolism. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  This 
activity  includes  the  funds  for  that  portion 
of  the  research  programs  described  under 
Laboratory  and  Clinical  Research  and  Col- 
laborative Research  and  Support,  utilizing 
the  contract  mechanism. 


Collaborative  research  and  support.  Re- 
search is  conducted  in  the  areas  of  etiology 
and  chemotherapy.  Several  task  forces,  for 
example,  breast  cancer  and  lung  cancer,  are 
also  included  within  this  activity.  This  activ- 
ity contains  the  research  effort  carried  on  di- 
rectly in  Government  laboratories  and  clin- 
ical facilities  for  these  integrated  programs. 
The  programs  are  focused  on  the  causes  of 
cancers  and  their  occvurence  patterns  and 
prevention,  as  well  as  funding  the  best  meth- 
ods of  treating  cancer  through  the  screening, 
testmg,  and  climcal  evaluation  of  drugs. 
That  portion  of  the  effort  of  these  targeted 
programs  conducted  through  the  contract 
mechanism  is  included  In  the  above  activ- 
ity Research  and  Development  Contracts. 

Construction.  Cancer  research  centers  will 
be  constructed  which  are  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  the  expanded  cancer  research  pro- 
gram. Etiology  research  facilities  will  be  con- 
structed for  the  expansion  of  carcinogenesis 
and  viral  oncology  research.  Plans  are  being 
developed  for  the  addition  of  outpatient  and 
laboratory  facilities. 

NATIONAL  HEART  AND  LUNG  INSTITUTE 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


This  activity  conducts  and  supports  thera- 
peutic evaluations,  epidemiological,  and  bi- 
ometrics research. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research 

Fellowships 

Training. 

108,370 
5,094 
15,630 

133, 794 
7,371 
17,643 

141.628 
7.371 
17,643 

Total  grants 

129,094 

158,808 

166,642 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.     ... 

16, 927 

21.872 

1,215 

5.861 

17,721 

46,497 

1,506 

7,603 

18, 132 
59  374 

Research  and  develop- 
ment contracts 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 
and  field  studies 

Research  management 
and  program  services... 

1,582 
8,686 

Total  direct  operations. 

45, 875 

73, 327 

87,774 

Total  program  costs 

funded 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources  

174,969 
19,857  . 

232, 135 

254,416 

Total  obligations 

194,826 

232, 135 

254, 416 

Grants: 

Research.. 15  746 

Fellowships 1,455 

Training 5,225 

Tolalgrants 22,426 

Direct  operations; 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 6,192 

Research  and  development 

contracts ..  795 

Collaborative  research  and 

support 260 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 

and  field  studies 666 

Research  management  and 

program  services 1,154 

Total  direct  operations.       9, 067 

Total  program  costs 

funded 31,493 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources        3,718. 

Total  obligations 35,211 


21,  504         22, 152 
1,601  1,601 

5,  270  5, 270 


28,375        29,023 


6,751 

6,745 

5,500 

5,500 

314 

339 

938 

977 

1,382 

1,492 

14,885 


15,053 


43,260        44,076 


43, 260        44, 076 


Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1,470 
grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared 
to  1,472  in  1972,  and  1,447  in  1971.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  are  provided  for  specialized  re- 
search centers  and  the  heart  cooperative  drug 
study. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  345  awards  will 
be  supported  In  1973  as  compared  with  345 
in  1972  and  340  in  1971. 

Training.  Funds  will  provide  for  250  grants 
for  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  research 
and  clinical  training  for  1,000  trainees.  Com- 
parable numbers  of  grants  and  trainees  are 
365  and  996  in  1972,  and  366  and  1,000  In  1971. 
The  pulmonary  academic  award  was  In- 
stituted In  1971  to  four  trainees.  It  will  be 
continued  at  this  level  in  1972  and  expanded 
to  60  trainees  in  1973. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  encompasses  work  which 
aids  in  the  understanding  of  the  cardiovas- 
cular and  pulmonary  systems  and  their  dis- 
eases, with  emphasis  in  therapeutic  agents, 
diagnostic  instrumentation,  surgery,  and 
clinical  medicine. 

Research  and  development  contracts. 
Funds  will  support  programs  In  the  research 
and  development  of  the  application  of  cardio- 
vascular and  pulmonary  medical  devices.  In 
myocardial  Infarction,  blood  resoiirces,  sickle 
cell  diseases,  lipid  research,  respiratory  dis- 
eases, and  clinical  trials  in  hypertension  and 
In  multiple-risk  factors. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 


Research  grants  support  fundamental 
clinical  and  applied  research  studies  In  such 
areas  as  dental  caries,  periodontal  disease, 
oral-facial  growth  and  development,  dental 
restorative  materials.  Support  is  furnished 
for  studies  designed  to  advanced  scientific 
frontiers  and  exploit  emerging  research  op- 
portunities, including:  investigation  of  the 
interplay  of  host,  dietary,  and  microblotic 
factors  in  dental  carles;  development  of  more 
effective  therapeutic  and  preventive  meas- 
ures In  periodontal  disease;  development  of 
treatment  procedures  and  determination  of 
preventive  measures  for  oral-facial  anomal- 
ies; and  work  on  the  Immediate  problems  of 
dental  treatment  through  development  of 
new  and  Improved  restorative  materials  and 
clinical  methods. 

The  activity  in  support  of  dental  research 
institutes  (centers)  in  university  settings, 
now  entering  its  fifth  year  and  requiring 
support  at  the  current  level  of  $6,200,000, 
continues  to  close  the  gap  between  dental 
and  other  biomedical  research,  and  is  sig- 
nificantly influencing  the  progress  of  dental 
education. 

The  recently  initiated  Special  Dental  Re- 
search Award  program  is  designed  to  help 
newly  trained  investigators  remain  active  in 
research  during  the  formative  stages  of  their 
careers,  and  thereby  assure  a  vital  input  to 
the  dental  Investigator  pool.  Emphasis  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  basic  and  clinical  prob- 
lem areas  of  dental  carles,  periodontal  and 
mucosal  diseases  of  the  mouth,  oral-facial 
defects  of  development,  and  dental  pain. 

Approximately  248  project  grants  will  be 
supported  in  1973,  compared  with  249  In 
1972,  and  217  in  1971. 

Fellowships.  Funds  for  fellowships  are 
used  for  support  of  clinical  and  basic  re- 
search training.  Applications  under  this  pro- 
gram are  for  special  fellowships,  postdoc- 
toral fellowships,  and  career  development 
and  career  awards.  In  1973,  91  fellowships  will 
be  supported,  compared  with  96  In  1972  and 
95  in  1971. 

Training.  Training  funds  are  the  principal 
means  of  meeting  the  need  for  dental  re- 
search and  academic  personnel  In  the  dental 
schools  to  teach  clinical  and  basic  sciences, 
and  to  conduct  research.  Increased  costs  per 
grant  will  make  It  necessary  to  support  only 
81  grants  In  1973,  compared  with  86  in  1972 
and  93  In  1971. 
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Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research  studies  conducted  In  Institute 
facilities  are  concerned  with  the  causes,  treat- 
ment, control,  and  prevention  of  such  dental 
diseases  and  disorders  as  caries,  periodontal 
disease,  oral-facial  anomalies,  and  oral  can- 
cer. Three  primary  approaches  are  used :  Basic 
research  directed  at  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  as  a  means  of  solving  dental 
health  problems;  field  studies  and  clinical 
trials  of  new  therapeutic  and  prevention  con- 
cepts coming  out  of  basic  research;  and  fur- 
ther studies  on  the  definition  and  distribu- 
tion of  oral -facial  diseases  and  disorders  on 
an  epidemiologic  or  geographic  basis.  Much 
of  this  research  will  make  direct  contribu- 
tions to  the  recently  initiated  National  carles 
program. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  The 
programs  in  this  activity  Involve  contracts 
with  public  and  private  research  and  develop- 
ment organizations.  Primary  objectives  in- 
clude support  of  the  National  carles  program 
and  the  development  of  new  and  Improved 
dental  restorative  materials. 

Collaborative  research  and  support.  This 
activity  provides  administrative,  contract, 
and  clerical  personnel  necessary  to  adminis- 
ter the  research  and  development  contracts 
supported  by  this  Institute. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
This  activity  is  concerned  with  the  planning, 
conduct,  and  analysis  of  epidemiological  and 
field  investigations  concerning  such  matters 
as  prevalence  of  oral  disease,  and  effective- 
ness of  new  or  Improved  methods  of  diagnosis, 
control,  and  prevention.  A  number  of  the 
studies  conducted  will  be  integral  parts  of 
the  National  carles  program. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE   OF   ARTHRITIS    AND    METABOLIC 
DISEASES 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research 85,252  101.917  105,903 

Fellowships. 5,470  5,740  5,740 

Training 15,060  15,072  15,072 

Totalgrants 105,782      122,729       126,715 

Olrect  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 18,460       18,235         19,052 

Research  and  development 

contracts 4,693         5,954  6,224 

Collaborative  research  and 

support 843         1,128  1,213 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 

and  field  studies 860         1,146  1,298 

Research  management  and 

program  services 3,069         3,776  3,892 

Total  direct  operations...      27,925       30,239        31,679 

Total  program  costs 

funded 133,707  158,394 

152, 968 
Change  in  selected 

resources 4,240 

Total  obligations 137,947      152,968       158,394 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  2,167 
grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  as  com- 
pared to  1,957  in  1972  and  1,880  In  1971.  In 
addition,  funds  are  provided  for  general  re- 
search support  grants  and  clinical  research 
centers. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  323  fellowships 
will  be  supported  In  1973  as  compared  to  342 
In  1972  and  357  In  1971. 

Training.  During  1973  It  Is  estimated  that 
246  grants  will  be  awarded  to  accredited 
schools  for  the  Improvement  of  instruction. 
This  compares  to  260  grants  In  1972  and  276 
grants  in  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  Is  conducted  In  the  fields 
of  arthritis,  rheimiatlsm,  dlal>etes.  and  other 
metabolic  disorders,  as  well  as  studies  In  the 
major   disciplines    Including    pharmacology. 


physiology,  biochemistry,  nutrition,  chemis- 
try, pathology,  endroclnology,  physical  biol- 
ogy, molecular  biology,  chemical  biology, 
gastroenterology,  hematology,  and  blomathe- 
matics. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  Proj- 
ects are  conducted  under  contract  with  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  primarily  In  sup- 
port of  the  artificial  kldney/chronlc  uremia, 
the  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition,  and  the 
hormonal  development  programs. 

Collaborative  research  and  support.  Com- 
prehensive programs  are  conducted  in  meth- 
ods to  improve  hemodialysis  and  to  develop 
simpler,  more  economical,  and  less  cumber- 
some artificial  kidneys  in  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  hormonal  substances  in  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  Institute  pro- 
grams and  m  scientific  communications,  such 
as  the  preparation  of  abstracts  on  specific 
areas  of  research  interest. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
Research  and  epidemiological  studies  are 
conducted  on  arthritis,  diabetes,  cholecys- 
titis, iodine  metabolism,  and  hyperuremia  in 
special  population  groups,  primarily  long 
range  studies  in  the  southwestern  United 
States. 

Research  management  and  program  serv- 
ices. General  ddrection,  coordination,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  resources  of  the  total 
Institute  are  provided  by  the  Institute  Di- 
rector, his  Immediate  stsiff,  and  the  office 
of  administrative  management.  Including 
contract  negotiations  and  awards.  The  re- 
view and  approval  of  grants  functions  In- 
cludes review  for  scientific  merit  and  pro- 
gram relevance  and  maintenance  of  sur- 
veillance over  each  grants  project.  Scientific 
Information  functions  are  also  conducted 
under  this  activity. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES  AND 
STROKE 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Grants: 

Research 56,543  69,460  69,763 

Fellowships 2,523  2,782  2,782 

Training 12,696  14,300  14,300 

Totalgrants 71,762       86,542         86,845 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 11,474       10,654         10,846 

Research  and  development 

contracts 5,800         8,219  8,285 

Collaborative  research  and 

support 6,550         7,936  8,004 

Research  management 

and  program  services 2,809         3,168  3,318 

Total  direct  operations.     26,633       29,977         30,453 

Total  program  costs 

funded 98,395     116,519       117,298 

Change  in  selected 
resources.- 5,050  

Total  obligations 103,445     116,519       117,298 


Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1,250 
grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  compared  to 
1,377  In  1972  and  1,258  in  1971.  In  addition, 
funds  are  provided  for  specialized  research 
center  grants. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  147  fellowships 
will  be  supported  in  1973  compared  to  148 
in  1972  and  190  in  1971. 

Training.  Approximately  187  graduate 
training  grants  will  be  supported  in  1973 
compared  to  198  in  1972  and  221  in  1971. 
These  grants  are  made  to  training  institu- 
tions to  establish  and  improve  programs  to 
train  teachers  and  clinical  Investigators  In 
neurology  and  otology.  Also,  approximately 
144  tralneeships  will  be  awarded  to  Indi- 
viduals for  specialized  postgraduate  training 
in  1973  compared  to  153  in  1972  and  195  in 
1971. 


Direct  operations.  ]|al>oratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  Is  being  conducted  on 
disorders  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
peripheral  nerves,  such  as  epilepsy,  multiple 
sclerosis,  apoplexy,  and  Parkinson's  disease: 
on  communicative  disorders  and  neuromus- 
cular disorders,  such  as  muscular  dystrophy. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  Con- 
tracts for  directed  research  are  vised  for 
collaborative  and  Intramural  programs  in- 
cluding epilepsy,  head  injury  and  sensory 
prosthesis,  and  other  neurological  disorders. 

Collaborative  research  and  support.  These 
studies  Include  the  coordination  and  central 
service  activities  for  the  collaborative  perl- 
natal  project  on  cerebral  palsy,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  other  neurological  and  sensory 
disorders  of  childhood.  Also  included  are  the 
Institute's  research  programs  on  head  Injury, 
spinal  cord  injury,  epilepsy,  cerebral  death, 
and  sensory  prosthesis  research.  In  sensory 
prosthesis  research,  the  goal  Is  to  develop 
devices  using  suitable  sensors,  data  proces- 
sors, and  stimulating  electrode  arrays  im- 
planted against  the  brain  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
person  to  permit  the  subject  to  abstract 
meaningful  information  from  bis  environ- 
ment. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    ALLERGY    AND    INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research 56.097  62.986  65.089 

Fellowships 3,290  3,579  3.579 

Training 8,323  8,922  8,922 

Totalgrants. 67,711       75,487        78,090 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 18,275       17,717         18,304 

Research  and  development 

contracts 7,879       11.050         10.928 

Collaborative  research  and 

support 2.055         2,153  2,198 

Research  management  and 

program  services.. 2,144         2,326  2,387 

Total  direct  operations . .      30, 353       33, 246        33, 817 

Total  program  costs 

funded 98,064      108,733       111,917 

Change  in  selected 

resources 3,989 

Total  obligations 102,053      108,733       111.917 

Grants.  Research.  Grants  are  awarded  to 
universities  and  to  other  institutions  on  a 
project  basis  to  conduct  research  needs 
which  have  been  identified  as  of  national 
Importance.  Funds  available  for  1973  will 
support  approximately  1,271  awards  com- 
pared to  1,185  awards  in  1972  and  1,154 
awards  in  1971.  In  addition,  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  general  research  support  grants, 
clinical  research  centers,  and  international 
centers  for  medical   research  and  training. 

Fellowships.  Funds  for  fellowships  are 
used  to  train  professional  researchers  In  re- 
search areas  within  the  categorical  Interests 
of  the  Institute.  The  program  supports  post- 
doctoral, special,  career  development  fellow- 
ships, and  career  awards.  An  estimated  206 
awards  will  be  made  in  1973  and  1972,  com- 
pared to  151  grants  and  906  individuals  in 
1971. 

Direct  operatloiLS.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research  in  microbiology  and  immunology, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  nourishes  the  entire 
field  of  biomedlcine  and  affects  the  pro- 
grams of  all  the  other  Institutes.  The  Insti- 
tute research  effort  embraces  both  basic  and 
applied  research.  Laboratory  scientists  and 
clinical  investigators  at  NIH  and  field  m- 
stallations  are  directing  their  efforts  to  the 
discovery  and  exploitation  of  new  knowledge 
leading  to  the  eventual  prevention  and 
treatment   of  diseases   caused   by  infection 
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with  mlcroorganisnu  or  abnormal  immuno* 
logical  mechanisms.  Tbe  dUeases  under 
Intensive  study  are  those  caused  by  Tinues, 
bacteria,  mycoplasniA,  fungi,  protozoa,  and 
helminths. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  The 
activities  carried  out  under  this  program 
are  through  research  contracts  with  indus- 
try and  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  insti- 
tutions. Primary  objectives  include  trans- 
lation of  significant  basic  research  data  into 
practical  achievements  of  clinical  applica- 
bility in  immunologic  and  Infectloiis  dis- 
eases. The  program  also  conducts  and 
supports  developmental  research  In  the 
prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases caused  by  infectious  agents  Including 
bacteria,  viruses,  and  parasites  and  abnor- 
malities in  the  body's  Uxunune  mechanisms. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GENERAL  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

[In  thousands  of  dollart] 


[In  thoutandt  of  dollan] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants: 

ResMrch 101.321 

Fellowships 16,951 

Training    43,746 

Total  grants 162,018 

Direct  operations: 

Research  and  develop- 
ment contrKts  3. 263 

Research  management 
and  program  services. ...        4. 664 

Total  di  rect  operations.       7. 927 

Total  program  costs 

funded  169,945 

Change  m  selected 
resources —10,104 

Total  obligations 159.841 


103.676  105.626 
15.609  15,609 
43,  746         43. 746 


163,031        164.981 


4.816 
5,488 


5.016 
5.719 


10,304 


10,735 


173.335       175,716 


173,335       175.716 


Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1,278 
grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared 
to  1,277  in  1972  and  1,142  in  1971.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  are  provided  for  general  research 
support  grants,  pharmacology-toxicology  re- 
search centers  and  research  centers  in  genet- 
ics, diagnostic  radiology,  and  anesthesi- 
ology. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  1,085  fellow 
ship  awards  wUl  be  made  in  1973  as  compared 
to  1,221  in  1972  and  1,735  In  1971. 

Training.  Approximately  467  grants  and 
3,952  trainees  wUl  be  funded  In  1973  as  com- 
pared to  468  grants  and  4,160  trainees  In  1973 
and  521  grants  and  4.360  trainees  In  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Research  and  develop- 
ment contracts.  This  activity  supports  the 
research  contract  program  in  the  biomedical 
sciences  and  supportive  areas  and  Is  utilized 
to  achieve  specific  research  and  training  ob- 
jectives that  cannot  be  accomplished  appro- 
priately through  the  research  and  training 
grant  mechanisms. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE   OF   CHILD   HEALTH   AND   HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

Ktua      estimate      estimate 


Grants: 

Research 

FeUovvships 

Training 

48,780 

4.471 

13.867 

63,836 

3.786 

10. 142 

72,001 

3,786 

10, 142 

Total  grants 

67.118 

7.611 
6.934 

77.764 

85.929 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research.. 

Research  and  deveopment 
contracts 

11,685 
21.021 

10,558 
24,242 

NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Collaborative  research 

and  development 374  688  797 

Biometry,  epidemioloo, 

and  field  studies 536  602  616 

Research  management  and 

program  services 3.862         4,403  4,554 

Total  direct  operations.      19.317       38,397         40,767 

Total  program  costs 

funded 86.435     116.161       126.696 

Change  in  selected 
resources 8,309 

Total  obligations 94, 744     116, 161       126,696 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  965  regu- 
lar research  grants  will  be  supported  in  1973. 
This  compares  with  an  anticipated  811  in 
1973  and  748  in  1971.  Additionally  this  ac- 
tivity provides  funds  for  general  research 
support  grants  and  mental  retardation  re- 
search centers. 

Fellowships.  In  1973  approximately  210 
awards  will  be  supported  as  contrasted  to 
214  in  1972  and  220  in  1971. 

Training.  In  1973  the  Institute  will  sup- 
port approximately  98  training  grants.  This 
compares  with  99  anticipated  lor  1972  and 
112  supported  in  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  The  laboratories  of  this  activity 
conduct  research  in  five  major  program  areas 
of  child  health  and  human  development.  Re- 
production and  population  research  includes 
research  In  reproductive  biology,  endocri- 
nology, and  ecology.  Perinatal  biology  and 
Infant  mortality  includes  research  relating  to 
maternal-child  interactions,  maturation  of 
motor  and  behavioral  systems,  nutrition,  and 
development.  Growth  and  development  in- 
cludes research  in  the  areas  of  neurophysi- 
ology, neurochemistry,  and  nutrition.  Adult 
development  and  aging  includes  research  in 
cellular  biology,  biochemistry,  physiology, 
and  psychological  development.  Mental  re- 
tardation Includes  biochemical,  neurophy- 
slologlcal,  and  behavioral  research. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  This 
activity,  primarily  through  the  contract 
mechanism,  supplements  the  Institute's  five 
research  programs.  The  research  conducted 
is  usually  Institute  initiated  and  Is  directed 
toward  gaps  in  existing  research  or  to  ex- 
pand on  current  studies  of  either  the  in- 
tramural program  or  the  research  grant 
program.  This  activity  provides  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  for  coordinating  program 
development  in  the  Institute's  five  program 
areas.  The  main  thrust  of  the  Institute's 
population  research  program  Is  accomplished 
through  contract  efforts  within  this  activity. 

Collaborative  research  and  support.  This 
activity  supports  the  Center  for  Population 
Research  which  was  established  in  1968  to 
administer  the  Institute's  population  re- 
search program.  Research  and  training  is 
conducted  in  the  blomedicsU  and  behavioral 
sciences  of  population.  The  goals  of  such  re- 
search are  to  develop  and  evaluate  methods 
of  contraception  and  fertility  regulation  and 
to  support  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  de- 
terminants and  consequences  of  population 
growth. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
This  activity  supports  the  Institute's  scien- 
tific staff  in  planning  and  In  conducting 
studies  dealing  with  the  incidence,  distri- 
bution, and  control  of  health  problems  in 
certain  populations.  It  supports  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  and  reliable  means 
for  measuring  health  problems,  collects  and 
analyzes  health  data,  and  makes  statistical 
studies  for  use  in  initiating  and  evaluating 
scientific  programs. 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Grants: 

?«*»fch 12,550  24.984  24  950 

Fellowships 1,058  1,676  1676 

Training 2,819  2,998  2,998 

Total  grants 16,427       29,658        29,624 

Direct  operations: 

Laboratory  and  clinical 
research 1,454         3,277  3  419 

Research  and  develop- 
ment contracts 425        2,225  2  225 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 
and  field  studies 305  446  454 

Research  management 
and  program  services...  968         1,416  1,479 

Total  direct  operations.       3,152         7,364  7,577 

Total  program  costs 

funded 19,579       37,022        37,201 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources       10,406 

Total  obligations 29.985       37, 022        37,201 


Grants.  Research.  The  research  grants  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Eye  Institute  supports 
the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  to  combat 
the  widespread  incidence  of  visual  disability. 
Projects  range  from  basic  investigations  of 
the  visual  process  to  the  clinical  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  acquired  In  the  labora- 
tory. Glaucoma,  retinal  disease,  disorders  of 
the  cornea  and  lens,  cataract,  and  infectious 
eye  diseases  are  among  the  specific  condi- 
tions undergoing  intensive  investigation.  In 
addition,  funds  are  provided  for  vision  clin- 
ical research  centers  and  general  research 
support  grants.  During  1973  the  Institute 
plans  to  award  approximately  418  research 
grants  as  compared  to  423  awards  in  1972 
and  411  in  1971. 

Fellowships.  The  fellowship  program  sup- 
ports the  national  vision  research  effort 
through  the  provision  of  postdoctoral  re- 
search training  to  individual  investigators 
working  on  problems  of  visual  health. 
Awardees  receive  training  in  the  wide  variety 
of  scientific  disciplines  associated  with  vision 
research.  Approximately  101  fellowships  will 
be  awarded  in  1973  as  compared  to  101  in 
1972  and  88  in  1971. 

Training.  Training  grants  are  awarded  to 
academic  institutions  for  the  establishment, 
improvement,  or  expansion  of  vision  research 
training  programs.  The  grants  provide  so- 
phisticated training  environments  for  more 
advanced  investigators  who  wish  to  pursue 
academic  careers  in  vision  research.  Approx- 
imately 42  training  grants  will  be  awarded 
in  1973  as  compared  to  45  in  1972  and  48 
in  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  This  activity  supports  laboratory 
and  clinical  investigations  conducted  by  staff 
of  the  National  Eye  Institute.  Talented  in- 
vestigators representing  a  broad  spectrum  of 
scientific  disciplines  strive  to  increase  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  glaucoma, 
retinal  disorders,  infiammatory  diseases  of 
the  eye,  embryology  of  the  retina  and  cor- 
nea, and  the  coding  of  visual  information 
from  the  eye  to  the  brain.  A  close  associa- 
tion between  the  laboratory  and  clinic  facil- 
ities the  rapid  translation  of  research  find- 
ings to  the  care  of  eye  patients. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  This 
program  supports  research  contracts  with 
universities,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  in- 
dustrial research  organizations  for  projects 
that  require  close  direction  and  surveillance 
by  Institute  staff  and  offer  high  probability 
of  rapid  payoff.  Projects  have  been  initiated 
to  Improve  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
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glauconaa,  retinal  disease,  and  developmental 
abnormalities  of  the  visual  system. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
This  activity  constitutes  a  program  for  tbe 
collection  and  ansdysls  of  data  on  the  inci- 
dence and  prevalence  of  vision  disorders  In 
selected  population  groups,  and  for  tbe  study 
of  environmental  and  hereditary  factors 
In  the  etiology  of  eye  disease.  The  pro- 
gram also  provides  blometrlc  and  epidemio- 
logic supi>ort  to  intramural  and  collabora- 
tive programs.  Including  clinical  trials  to 
evaluate  the  efficacy  of  various  regimens  In 
the  prevention  of  blindness. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
SCIENCES 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Grants: 

Research 10,093  12,750  14,404 

Fellov»ships 240  264  264 

Training 3,233  3,117  3,117 

Total  grants 13,566       16.131         17.785 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 5,585         7,206  7,673 

Research  and  development 

contracts .  442         2,054  2,354 

Research  management  and 

program  services 818  936  1,G05 

Total  direct  operations.       6,845       10.196         11,032 

Total  program  costs 

funded 20,411       26,327         28,817 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources         —318  

Total  obligations 20,093       26,327         28,817 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  177  reg- 
ular research  and  center  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported In  1973  as  compared  to  146  in  1972 
and  118  In  1971.  This  activity  supports  re- 
search on  the  phenomena  associated  with 
the  source,  distribution,  mode  of  entry,  and 
the  effect  of  environmental  agients  on  biolog- 
ical systems  through  grants  to  universities, 
research  Institutes,  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institutions. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  17  awards  wlU 
be  supported  In  1973  as  compared  to  17  In 
1972  and  18  in  1971.  Under  the  fellowship 
program,  postdoctoral,  special,  and  research 
career  development  awards  are  made  to  phy- 
sicians and  scientists  for  training  in  the  field 
of  environmental  health  sciences. 

Training  grants.  Approximately  30  grants 
will  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared  to  35 
in  1972  and  42  in  1971.  The  graduate  research 
training  program  supports  the  availability 
of  high  quality  training  opportunities  In 
environmental  health.  It  has  a  threefold 
goal:  To  Increase  the  number  of  highly 
qualified  scientists  primarily  concerned  with 
environmental  health;  to  enable  training 
Institutions  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the 
research  training  capabilities;  and  to  expand 
opportunities  for  environmental  health  re- 
search training  in  a  greater  number  of  grad- 
uate institutions  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  an.d  clinical 
research.  This  activity  constitutes  the  In- 
house  research  programs  in  environmental 
health  sciences  at  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Health  Sciences  Center  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina.  Included  are 
research  efforts  In  cell  biology,  pharmacology 
and  toxicology,  analytical  and  synthetic 
chemistry,  biophysics  and  biomedical  instru- 
mentation, animal  science  and  technology, 
pathologic  physiology,  epidemiology,  and 
biometry.  Scientific  communication,  as  well 
as  the  supporting  services  for  these  labora- 
tories and  branches,  are  also  Included. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  TUB 
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activity  supplements  and  complements  the 
Institute's  Intramural  research  program.  Re- 
search In  this  activity  is  8uiHx>rted  through 
contracts  In  collaboration  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  university  research  centers,  and 
industrial  research  organizations. 

RESEARCH  RESOURCES 

[In  thousands  of  dollers] 


JOHN  E.  FOGARTY  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  ADVANCE 
STUDY  IN  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 


1971 
actual 


1972 

esti- 
mate 


1973 
esti- 
mate 


Grants: 

Research 63,622  71,079  71,079 

Fellowships 146  126  126 

Training 387  352  352 

Total  grants 64,155       71,557         71,557 

Direct  operations: 
Research  and  development 

contracU 1,697         1,459  1,430 

Research  management  and 

program  services 1,975         1,912  1,942, 

V 

Total  direct  operations.  3,672        3,371  3,372 

Total  program  costs 

funded 67,827       74,928        74,929 

Change  in  selected 
resources —1,640 

Total  obligations 66,187       74,928         74,929 

The  programs  administered  by  the  Division 
of  Research  Resources  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  specialized  research  settings  for  tise 
by  grantees  and  contractors  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  categorical  programs  and 
for  the  generation  of  new  knowledge  to  aid 
the  general  progress  of  biomedical  science  in 
the  treatment  of  human  disease  and  dls- 
abUity. 

The  discrete  research  resources  Include: 
general  clinical  research  centers  which  are 
prominent  features  in  many  of  the  Nation's 
leading  medical  schools  and  which  make  ex- 
tensive, controlled  studies  of  human  patients 
possible;  biotechnology  resources  which  bring 
powerful  Instrumentation  and  physical  sci- 
ences expertise  within  reach  of  the  biomedical 
scientist;  and  animal  resources,  which  not 
only  give  investigators  access  to  expertly 
maintained  colonies  of  rare  animals  for  those 
studies  which  cannot  realistically  be  under- 
taken in  humans,  but  also  represent  stand- 
ards for  the  most  advanced  facilities  and  pro- 
cedures for  high  quality  animal  care.  The  Di- 
vision also  administers  the  general  research 
support  program. 

Grants.  Research.  Funds  In  1973  will  pro- 
vide the  following  special  research  resources : 
General  clinical  research  centers — approxi- 
mately 82  centers  will  be  supported  in  1973 
including  three  new  high  priority  centers, 
with  some  diversification  for  further  expan- 
sion of  research  on  ambulatory  subjects,  as 
compared  to  82  in  1972  and  81  in  1971;  bio- 
technology resources — approximately  48  re- 
sources will  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared 
to  48  in  1972  and  47  In  1971;  animal  re- 
sources— approximately  75  animal  resources 
including  seven  primate  centers  will  receive 
support  In  1973,  the  same  as  1972,  as  com- 
pared to  71  in  1971. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  14  fellowships 
will  be  supported  in  1973.  the  same  as  1972 
and  1971. 

Training.  Grants  are  awarded  to  institu- 
tions to  support  training  in  the  field  of  labo- 
ratory animal  medicine.  Approximately  eight 
training  grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  as 
compared  to  nine  in  1972  and  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Research  and  develop- 
ment contracts.  This  activity  is  carried  out 
primarily  through  research  contracts  with 
Industry,  •universities,  and  other  Federal  and 
non-Federal  institutions.  Included  are  con- 
tracts In  the  areas  of  chemical/biological  in- 
formation handling,  biotechnology,  and  labo- 
ratory animal  care. 


[In  tlMusands  of  dollars] 

1971          1972 
actual    estimate 

1973 
estimatt 

Grants— Research  • 500            500 

500 

1  Research  funds  will  support  the  Gorges  Memorial  Institute. 


BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1971          1972 
Ktual    esUmate 

1973 

estimate 

Research  facilities 348        1,920 

1.300 

SCIENTIFIC    ACTIVITIES    OVERSEAS    (SPECIAL    FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Foreign  health  researcli 27.094       27,686 


25,619 


This  program  Is  supported  by  foreign  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  which 
have  been  determined  by  the  Treasury  to 
be  in  excess  of  normal  U.S.  needs. 

The  general  objective  of  this  program  Is 
to  support  health  research  and  research  re- 
lated activities  overseas  that  are  within  tbe 
program  interests  of  the  Department's 
health  aigencies  and  of  mutual  interest  to 
the  host  country.  Its  Institutions,  and  Its 
scientists.  The  Department  anticipates  that 
the  support  of  health  research  potential 
overseas  wUI  ultimately  enhance  the  status 
of  the  health  sciences  In  the  United  States. 
To  meet  these  general  objectives,  approxi- 
mately 360  projects  are  currently  active  In 
eight  excess  currency  countries:  Ceylon, 
Egypt,  India,  Isra«l,  Pakistan,  Pcdand,  Tu- 
nisia, and  Yugoslavia.  Areas  of  research  In- 
clude: The  improvement  of  the  prganizatlon 
and  delivery  of  health  services,  environmen- 
tal health,  nutrition,  manpower  development, 
population  and  family  planning,  disease 
prevention  and  control,  food  and  drug  con- 
sumer protection,  biomedical  research,  and 
health  science  communications. 

Increased  Involvement  in  the  worldwide 
problems  of  environmental  health,  popula- 
tion and  family  planning,  and  disease  pre- 
vention and  control  Is  planned  for  1978. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  matching  high 
priority  U.S.  health  needs  with  salient  areas 
of  concern  in  the  host  countries  In  order  to 
achieve  domestic  goals  and  also  promote 
UJ3.  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  planned  to  support  an  estimated  170 
new  projects  In  1973.  Specific  objectives  are: 
92.250,000  for  environmental  health,  $4,800.- 
000  for  studies  to  improve  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  services,  (1,016,000 
for  peculation  and  family  planning  re- 
search, tl. 900,000  for  nutrition  studies, 
$680,000  for  manpower  development,  $1,- 
930,000  for  disease  prevention  and  control, 
$5,526,000  for  studies  In  food  and  drug  con- 
sumer protection,  and  $7,650,000  for  bio- 
medical research  and  scientific  health 
communications. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


General  research  support 
grants:  Total  obligations. 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


54,200       55,212         54,624 
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In  1973  funds  are  provided  for  the  foUow- 
ing  general  research  support  programs.  Gen- 
eral research  support  grants  enable  Institu- 
tions heavily  engaged  in  health-related  re- 
search greater  control  over  the  quality,  con- 
tent, emphasis,  and  direction  of  their  re- 
search activities  than  is  possible  exclusively 
under  the  categorical  research  project  sys- 
tem. Approximately  346  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported In  1973  as  compared  to  338  in  1972 
and  326  in  1971.  The  biomedical  science  sup- 
port program  provides  funds  to  academic  in- 
stitutions other  than  health  professional 
schools  for  support  of  their  health-related 
research  and  research  training  activities.  Ap- 
proximately 117  grants  will  be  supported  in 
1973  as  compared  to  115  In  1972  and  112  in 
1971.  Health  sciences  advancement  awards 
program — in  1973  continuation  awards  will 
be  made  to  two  Institutions  compared  to 
four  In  1972  and  nine  in  1971.  The  minority 
schools  biomedical  support  program  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  institutional  biomedi- 
cal research  and  research  training  capability 
at  institutions  where  the  student  enrollment 
is  drawn  mainly  from  minority  ethnic 
groups.  Approximately  49  institutions  will 
receive  support  In  1973  as  compared  to  26 
in  1972  when  this  program  was  initiated. 

[In  tliousands  of  dollars] 
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1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


National  Institutes  of  Health 
Management  Fund: 
Research  services 


5.377 


5.591 


5,714 


Research  supporting  services  provide  the 
central  administration  and  operation  of  serv- 
ices for  the  conduct  of  research  activities 
such  as  providing  laboratory  animals,  cul- 
ture media,  and  glassware;  design  and  fabri- 
cation of  laboratory  instrumentation;  oper- 
ating the  NIH  medical  reference  library,  in- 
cluding the  translation  of  medical  literature; 
scientific  photography  and  medical  arts;  and 
environmental  engineering  services. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Service  and  supply  fund:  Re- 
search animals: 

Cost  of  goods  sold 

Other 


140 
1,446 


151 
1,551 


163 
1,578 


The  National  Institutes  of  Health  animal 
facilities  provide  small  and  large  research 
animals  to  the  research  laboratories.  The 
facilities  include  breeding,  holding,  and  con- 
ditioning facilities  for  mice,  rats,  guinea  pigs, 
rabbits,  hamsters,  dogs,  cats,  primates,  and 
ungulate  animals.  Bleeding  services  are  also 
provided. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Medical  research. 


883 


8,499 


8,716 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Education  for  the  handi- 
capped: Innovation  and 
development 11.079 


Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  for  the 
development  of  new  currlcular  materials, 
teaching  techniques,  research  and  develop- 
ment centers,  and  other  research  and  demon- 
stration projects.  The  1973  budget  includes 
additional  funds  for  these  activities.  The  esti- 
mate also  reflects  the  transfer  of  basic  re- 
search support  to  the  proposed  National  In- 
stitute of  Education. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


11.255 


9.916 


Vocational  research: 

Innovation 13.762  21.977 

Curriculum  development...        4.000  4  000 
Research— Grants  to 

States 35,651  18,000 

Special  projects 18.000 


16. 000 
6.000 

18, 000 


oratories  and  nine  research  and  development 
centers  will  be  supported. 

Career  education.  Grants  and  contracts  are 
made  to  support  the  research  and  develop- 
ment for  four  model  career  education  pro- 
grams. Career  vocational  education,  and 
work  experience  so  that  all  students  wtu 
understand  their  potential  career  choices 
have  saleable  skills,  and  understand  the 
world  of  work.  The  four  models  are  for 
school,  industry,  home,  and  residential  voca- 
tional programs. 

General  research  and  development.  These 
funds  support  a  variety  of  multidlsciplinary 
research  and  development  activities  and  also 
grants  for  dissemination,  and  evaluation  ac- 
tivities. 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Grants  are  made  to  States,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  institutions  to  develop 
new  models  for  upgrading  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  for  stimulating  new  ways 
to  create  a  bridge  between  school  and  earn- 
ing a  living  for  school  dropouts  and  youth 
who  graduate  from  high  school  lacking  em- 
ployable skills.  Grants  are  also  made  for 
the  development  of  curricula  for  new  and 
changing  occupations  and  to  provide  the  In- 
formation essential  to  make  necessary  im- 
provements and  changes  for  more  effective 
vocational  education  programs.  In  1973,  this 
activity  will  be  part  of  a  career  education 
demonstration  effort.  Special  projects  will 
be  transferred  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  in  1973. 

PROJECTS  SUPPORTED 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1973 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants  to  States  for  Public 

Assistance:  Research  and 

training  projects 17  080 

Social     and     Rehabilitation 

Services:  Research 46  318 


64, 063         64, 063 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Innovation..   

Curriculum  development 
Research:  State  grants.. 


197 

20 

273 


356 

25 

181 


281 

28 

186 


EDUCATIONAL  RENEWAL 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Projects  are  supported  to  develop  and  im- 
prove the  administration  and  services  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  programs. 
Research  and  demonstrations  are  conducted 
in  the  areas  of  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ability  service,  community  services,  medical 
assistance,  child  welfare,  and  services  for  the 
aged.  Income  maintenance  experiments  are 
supported  to  assess  the  alternative  methods 
of  Income  supplementation.  Research  and 
training  centers  are  supported  to  provide  for 
testing  of  methods  of  rehabilitation  in  criti- 
cal areas  such  as  stroke,  paraplegia,  and  cir- 
culatory problems.  Regional  research  centers 
provide  for  analysis  of  such  areas  as  the  fac- 
tors relating  to  client  dependency,  problems 
of  the  rural  poor,  and  health  delivery  systems 
for  the  poor.  The  1973  program  wUl  empha- 
size methods  to  provide  coordinated  services 
at  the  local  level,  testing  of  methods  of  re- 
habilitation of  the  disabled  receiving  assist- 
ance payments,  and  Improving  the  health 
care  delivery  system  under  the  Medicaid 
program. 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS  (SPECIAL 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Research  and  development: 

Experimental  schools 12,000  15  000 

Institutional  support 31,996  32]  100 

Career  education 2  gOO 

General  research  and 

development .      15,934  11,000 


1971  1973  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Research  and  demonstrations.       4,011         8,629         10,000 


In  1973,  the  existing  research  and  demon- 
stration programs  discussed  below  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  proposed  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education. 

Experimental  schools.  This  program  tests, 
develops,  and  demonstrates  vroys  to  improve 
the  learning  of  children  in  actual  school 
situations.  Support  will  be  provided  to 
schools  which  will  Implement,  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner,  ideas  already  verified  as 
feasible  by  prior  research  as  well  as  Ideas 
yet  to  be  evaluated.  Over  the  next  several 
years  the  program  will  generate  a  series  of 
experimental  school  sites  that  will  represent 
a  full  range  of  alternatives  to  current  edu- 
cational practice.  Three  schools  were  chosen 
in  1972  and  four  more  will  be  added  in  1973. 

Institutional  support.  This  program  is 
building  a  network  of  educational  research 
and  development  Institutions  capable  of 
solving  pressing  educational  problems  by 
supporting  specific  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  In  1973,  eleven  educational  lab- 


Research,  demonstrations,  and  research 
training  programs  are  supported  with  foreign 
currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States 
through  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities and  through  other  sources.  The  esti- 
mate for  1973  proposes  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies In  excess  currency  countries  to  sup- 
port research  activities  which  complement, 
supplement,  and  strengthen  domestic  re- 
search and  service  programs.  This  program 
enables  the  U.S.  to  benefit  from  progress  that 
other  countries  are  making  in  dealing  with 
social  and  rehabilitation  and  social  security 
problems,  and  to  utilize  the  talents  of  foreign 
scientists  working  in  these  fields. 

The  request  In  1973  will  be  used  to  support 
integrated  service  delivery  systems,  testing 
various  combinations  of  health,  welfare,  re- 
habilitation, and  other  community  services 
and  new  methods  in  manpower  training  and 
development.  Priorities  will  be  continued  in 
fields  of  rehabUltation  medicine,  rehabilita- 
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tion  engineering,  sensory  disorders,  mental 
disabilities,  and  rehabUltation  services  for 
alcoholics  and  drug  addicts.  The  interchange 
of  U.S.  experts  and  their  counterparts  in  the 
cooperating  countries  will  also  be  stressed  as 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  SRS  inter- 
national research  program.  Comparative 
studies  abroad  will  supplement  the  domestic 
research  efforts  In  the  evaluation  of  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  disability,  and  Medicare  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

OFFICE  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


This  Item  Includes  expenses  of  continuing 
reviews  of  market  availability  of  basic  prop- 
erty insurance  and  of  crime  Insurance,  as 
required  by  law. 

FLOOD  INSURANCE-NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  FUND 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Studies  and  surveys 3,633 


5,460 


9,195 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Child  Development.  Research 
and  demonstration 


5,494       11,500         12,500 


Support  is  provided  for  research  projects 
and  grants  designed  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  effective  early  childhood  programs, 
to  develop  evaluation  instruments  and 
norms  for  young  children,  to  improve  foster 
care  and  adoption  systems,  and  to  develop 
better  statistical  reporting  on  current  serv- 
ices provided  to  young  children.  Under  this 
same  activity,  projects  will  be  designed  to 
carry  out  the  child  research  and  reporting 
mandates  of  the  Children's  Bureau  Organi- 
zation Act  of  1912  and  to  follow  up  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  Ho«se  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth.  In  1973,  re- 
search will  be  expanded  In  the  areas  of  the 
family  and  youth. 


At  this  Juncture,  the  major  aspect  of  the 
program  is  the  studies  to  determine  areas 
having  special  flood  hazard  and  to  determine 
appropriate  actuarial  premimum  rates  which 
are  conducted  by  other  Federal  agencies  and, 
in  some  Instances,  by  private  contractors. 

RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
[In  thousands  of  dollar*] 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 

estimate 

Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: National  goals 
research  stall 

30 

DEPARTMENT   OF   HOUSING   AND   URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 
[In  thousands  of  dollaii] 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Community  planning  and 
management:  Compre- 
hensive planning  grants: 
Studies,  research,  and 
demonstrations. 


2,466 


2,500 


2,500 


Studies,  research,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects are  aimed  at  the  development  and  Im- 
provement of  techniques  and  methods  used 
in  comprehensive  planning,  and  for  ad- 
vancing the  purposes  of  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  Grants  program. 

COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNING     GRANTS     (SUPPLEMENTAL 
NOW  REQUESTED) 


[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971          1972 
actual    estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Studies,  research,  and 
demonstrations 

1,000 

FEDERAL  INSURANCE  ADMINISTRATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1971          1972 
actual     estimate 

1973 
estimate 

National  Insurance  Develop- 
ment Fund:  Studies  and 
surveys 61             100 

100 

Research  and  technology: 
Operation  breakthrough...      26,715       16,284  4,500 

Other  contracts,  studies, 

and  performance  of 

research 5,533       32,775        45,070 

Administrative  expenses...       1,824         3,771  3,330 

Total  program  costs 

funded  34,072       52,830         52,900 

Change  in  selected  resources.       9, 369      -2, 046         10, 000 

ToUl  obligations 43,441       50,784        62,900 

Title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  directs  the  Secretary  to 
undertake  programs  of  research,  studies, 
testing,  and  demonstrations  related  to  the 
missions  and  programs  of  the  Department. 
These  functions  may  be  carried  out  both 
through  contracts  and  grants.  Additional  au- 
thority for  such  a  research  program  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Operation  Breakthrough  is  a  program  de- 
signed to  develop  and  test  innovations  in 
housing  design,  construction,  land  use,  fi- 
nancing, management,  and  marketing.  The 
objective  of  the  program  is  to  improve  this 
Nation's  housing  process  In  order  to  develop 
a  self-sustained  mechanism  for  providing 
volume  production  of  marketable  housing  at 
stable  or  reduced  costs  for  all  Income  groups. 
In  1972  the  construction  and  testing  of  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  prototype  projects  wUl 
be  virtually  complete.  Marketing  of  the  pro- 
totype sites  should  be  essentially  completed 
in  1973.  During  this  period,  increasing  em- 
phasis wUl  be  given  to  encouraging  large 
volume  production  of  industrialized  housing 
Including  the  systems  and  methods  devel- 
oped under  Operation  Breakthrough. 

Other  contracts,  studies,  and  performance 
of  research.  The  activities  in  this  category 
are  carried  out  primarily  through  contracts 
with  Industry,  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions, educational  Institutions,  and  agree- 
ments with  other  Federal  agencies.  In  1973, 
experimental  programs  in  the  areas  of  hous- 
ing allowance,  abandoned  housing,  and  hous- 
ing management,  all  developed  In  1972,  will 
be  continued,  consistent  with  the  results  of 
prior  research  activity.  Other  program  areas 
receiving  continued  emphasis  include:  De- 
veloping municipal  and  regional  Informa- 
tion systems,  gathering  and  evaluating  data 
on  housing  and  mortgage  markets,  applying 
university  resources  to  urban  problems.  Im- 
proving the  environment  of  communities, 
and  strengthening  State  and  local  govern- 
ment capabilities  to  deal  with  urban  prob- 
lems. The  1973  program  also  provides  for 
continuation  of  a  demonstration  of  home- 
ownership  counseling  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families,  funded  under  Housing  man- 
agement in  1972. 


Adminlstnitive  expenses.  This  activity 
covers  the  cost  of  general  planning,  super- 
vision, and  direction  of  the  research  program 
in  the  central  office  and  field. 

SPECIAL   STUDIES   AND    LOW-INCOME   HOUSING 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollars) 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimated 

1973 
estimated 

Low-income  housing 

demonstration  programs... 
Study  of  housing  and 

building  codes,  zoning. 

tax  policies,  and  edvelop- 

1,646 
1 

2,246 

i?" 

Natural  disaster  study     

Total  program  costs 
funded 

1,647 
-1,647 

2,263 
-2.256 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

Total  obligations 

7 

Low-income  housing  demonstration  pro- 
grams. The  Housing  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
authorized  $15,000,000  in  contract  authority 
for  grants  to  develop  and  demonstrate  new 
or  Improved  means  of  providing  homes  for 
low-Income  persons  and  families,  Including 
handicapped  families.  The  unobligated  con- 
tract authority  was  rescinded  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970. 

Study  of  housing  and  building  codes, 
zoning,  tax  policies,  and  development  stand- 
ards. The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  required  a  study 
of  housing  and  building  codes  and  zoning 
and  tax  policies  which  was  completed  by  a 
presidential  commission. 

Natural  disaster  study.  Section  5  of  the 
Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  authorized  a  study  of 
alternative  programs  which  might  help  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  those  suffering 
property  losses  in  flood  and  other  natural 
disasters,  including  alternative  Insurance 
programs.  These  have  been  completed  and 
an  Insurance  program  for  flood  hazards  has 
been  enacted  by  Congress. 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 

1972 

estimated 

1973 

estimated 

Urban  transportation: 
Research,  development, 
demonstrations,  and 
technical  studies 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

1,586 
-1,586 

713 
2,951 

900 
-900 

Total  obligations 

3,664 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  authorizes  grants  In  sup- 
port of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration projects  focusing  on  the  relationship 
of  urban  transportation  systems  to  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  urban 
areas.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1968 
transferred  all  but  Sections  6, 9,  and  1 1  of  the 
1964  Act  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  Subsequent  to  this,  both 
agencies  agreed  that  the  latter  shall  have 
responsibility  for  administering  Sections  6,  9, 
and  11  as  well. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses.  Model 
Cities  and  governmental 
relations:  Special  studies.. 


460 


The  amount  shown  above  for  1971  Is  for 
the  former  Model  Cities  and  governmental 
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relations  organization,  the  activities  of 
which  are  Included  In  the  new  organization 
for  community  development  programs. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OPERATIONS  FUND 
[In  thouunds  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estim£ 


Research  and  technology 2,937         3,771  3,330 


OEPARfMENT  Of  THE  INTERIOR-PUBLIC  LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

[In  thousands  of  dollais] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Bureau  at  Outdocr 
Recreation: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 
Planning  and  research. 


2.  «2         2, 083 


1,871 


Funds  are  provided  for;  Nationwide  out- 
door recreation  resources  provided  by  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  govertmients  and 
the  private  sector  and  to  assess  relative  pri- 
orities for  allocating  avaUable  public  re- 
sources to  help  satisfy  unmet  demands  for 
outdoor  recreation;  evaluaUon  of  the  esti- 
mated recreation  benefits  of  proposed  Fed- 
eral water  development  projects,  participa- 
tion In  comprehensive  river  basin  planning 
studies,  and  studies  of  potential  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  national  trails,  and  wilder- 
nesses; and  review  and  dissemination  of  re- 
search on  factors  which  Influence  outdoor 
recreation  demands. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES-BUREAU  OF  MINES 
[In  thousands  «f  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 

estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment oi  Mineral  Re- 
sources—Research: 

Coal 7.709 

Petioleum 2.725 

Oil  shale 2  639 

Metallurgy "  ^oes 

Mining.      g_979 

Marine  mineral  mining 387 

Explosives 672 


8,974 
3.117 
2.:j60 
13.967 
4.998 


13.351 
3,080 
2,526 

14,845 
4,930 


715 


706 


Coal.  Ooal  research  Is  carried  out  to  main- 
tain the  technological  competence  necessary 
to  achieve  maxlmimi  utility  from  this  vast 
resource  and  help  satisfy  increasing  national 
energy  requirements.  To  this  end,  the  re- 
search effort  is  directed  toward  advancing 
coal  utilization  technology,  developing  eco- 
nomic and  more  efficient  methods  of  con- 
verting coal  to  cleaner  energy  forms,  and  im- 
proving methods  to  manage  coal  wastes  and 
reduce  coal-related  pollutants.  The  1973  pro- 
gram provides  funds  to  deelgn  and  begin  con- 
struction of  a  demonstration  plant  to  prove 
the  technology  and  economies  of  the  Bu- 
reau's "synthane"  process  for  coal 
gasification. 

Petroleum.  Research  is  devoted  to  provid- 
ing more  petroleum  and  natural  gas  and 
greater  efficiency  in  the  extraction  and  utili- 
zation of  these  energy  resources  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  welfare.  At;tentlon  is  di- 
rected to  Increasing  the  reeorurce  base 
through  Improved  technology,  developing 
new  uses  and  products  from  oil  and  gas  of 
higher  quality  and  lower  cost,  and  Improv- 
ing the  environment  by  identlf  jrlng  and  com- 
bating the  causes  of  pollution.  A  research 
program  will  be  continued  to  evaluate  the 
problems  and  potentials  of  dl^KMlng  of  in- 
dustrial wastes  by  Injection  underground. 
Such  research  U  based  on  luiowledge  gained 
In  research  on  recovery  of  petroleum  by  fluid 


injection  and  investigations  of  oil  and  gas 
reservoir  properties. 

OU  shale.  Oil  shale  research  is  conducted 
to  provide  the  scientific  and  engineering  com- 
petence needed  to  establish  and  administer 
a  national  oil  shale  policy  to  Insure  Its  effi- 
cient development.  Additionally,  the  pro- 
gram will  help  stimulate  industry  to  initiate 
the  commercial  production  of  shale  oU  and 
associated  oil  shale  minerals.  Of  particular 
Interest  are  in  situ  techniques  for  retorting 
imgraded  shale,  problems  dealing  with  the 
disposal  of  resiUtant  wastes,  and  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  properties  of  kerogen  and 
shale  oil. 

Metallui>gy.  Research  is  carried  out  seeking 
new  and  Improved  processes  to  extract  re- 
cover, purUy,  fabricate,  and  recycle  metaUlc 
and  nonmetalllc  minerals  for  the  most  effi- 
cient utillaatlon  of  the  Nation's  resources  at- 
talna,ble  through  Increased  production,  re- 
duced costs,  and  a  minimum  of  waste.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  are  research  leading  to  ad- 
vanced metallurgical  technology,  abatwnent 
of  pollution  from  metallurgical  process  effiu- 
ents  and  gases,  management  of  mineral 
wastes,  improvement  of  mineral  materials, 
and  research  on  effective  recovery  and  reuse 
of  mineral  materials  from  urban  wastes.  The 
1973  program  provides  for  demonstrating 
technology  and  economics  for  the  abatement 
of  SO_,  from  smelter  operations. 

Mining.  Mining  research  Is  conducted  to 
develop  Improved  extractive  systems  through 
technological  advancement  of  fundamental 
subsystems  elements  to  Increase  significantly 
tortal  mining  output  at  less  cost.  An  Integral 
part  of  this  objective  is  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  safety  and  pre- 
servation of  the  environment. 

Explosives.  Explosives  and  explosions  re- 
search Is  conducted  to  provide  technologic 
information  and  guidance  to  Federal,  State. 
and  local  government  agencies,  and  Industry 
on :  Safe  handling  and  use  of  commercial  ex- 
plosives and  blasting  agents;  safety  charac- 
teristics of  explosives  certified  for  use  in  im- 
derground  mines  where  gas/dust  explosions 
might  occur;  hazards  associated  with  flam- 
mable liquids  and  gases  and  potentially  ex- 
plosive chemicals  of  commerce;  and  the 
means  of  combating  and  controlling  flres  and 
explosions  occurring  in  minerals  and  mineral 
fuels. 

[In  thousands  of  doilara] 
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1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Health  and  safety:  Health 
safety  research  14,752 


30,971 


30. 820 


Fundamental  and  applied  research  will  be 
conducted  to  overcome  current  health  and 
safety  problems  and  future  problems  that 
wlU  accompany  deeper  mining.  Increased 
mechanization,  and  other  technological 
changes  In  mining  methods  to  meet  increas- 
ing mineral  demands.  Research  Is  directed 
toward  mining  procedures  and  devices  to 
avoid,  detect,  or  control  those  aspects  of 
mining  and  the  working  environment  which 
Involve  potential  personal  hazards  to  mine 
workmen.  The  continuing  effort  to  assure  a 
much  safer  environment  and  working  con- 
ditions for  miners  involves  research  to  de- 
velop new  and  Improved  technology  for  in- 
herently safe  mining  methods,  equipment, 
techniques  and  systems  to  cope  adequately 
with  mining  conditions.  Research  is  con- 
ducted to  the  areas  of:  Support  of  mine  roof 
and  control  of  overburden,  ventilation  of 
mines,  methods  of  allaying  harmful  and 
combustible  dusts  and  methane  and  of  cop- 
ing with  other  mine  air  contaminants,  pre- 
vention of  underground  fires  and  explosions, 
provisions  of  safe  electrical  equipment  and 
installations.  Improvements  in  mining  ma- 
chine design  to  reduce  noise  and  optimize 


other  man/machine  InterreUUonahlps  to  en 

^^T  ^T"^  '^'^  "'"^y-  """^  develoSie^t  oJ 
improved   postdlsaster   survival    and   rwcul 

technology  for  coal  mining.  ^^* 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Helium  fund:  Research  and 
development 


546 


53 


OFFICE  OF  COAL  RESEARCH 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 

Salaries  and  expenses: 
Administration  and  con- 
tract supervision 492  KM 

Contact  research 17,075       30.472 

Total  program  costs 

funded 17  557       31  njn 

Change  in  selected  resources!       1,183.. 

ToUl  obligations 18.750      31070^ 


1973 
estimate 


S43 

44,462 

45,305 


45,305 


The  Office  of  Coal  Research  contracts  for 
^^H^i*  and  development  of  new  and  more 
efflclent  methods  of  mining,  preparing,  and 
utilizing  coal.  It  contracts  for.  sponsore  «,- 
sponsors,  and  promotes  the  coordination  of 
research  with  recognized  Interested  pSups 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  coal  teade 
associations,  educational  institutions,  and 
agencies  of  States  and  political  subdivUions) 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  is  responsible 
for  developing  the  full  potentiality  and 
versatility  of  coal  as  the  Nation"  larS 
fhrf7.t^!f^*^  ^  "*•  maximum  benefit  of 
^ly  If.?  ®****''-  I"»^ng  a  Clean  environ- 
ment while  minimizing  or  eliminating  pol- 
lutlon-causlng  energy  products  is  tl  im- 
portant consideration  in  au  of  the  research 
projects.  The  Office  is  devoting  efforts  to 
expand  the  existing  use  of  coal  through  de- 
velopment of  new  uses.  The  scientific  and 
technical  aspects  of  the  program  are  per- 
formed through  a  program  of  contract  re- 
sc&rcxi . 

Administration  and  contract  supervision 
This  portion  of  the  program  performs  all 
necewary  functions  relating  to  contracts. 
This  includes  drafting,  negotiation,  and  exe- 
cution of  the  contracts,  together  with  review 
and  monitoring  of  technical  and  administra- 
tive phases  of  the  contract  work.  Proposals 
are  evaluated  to  ascertain  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  and  eliminate  possible 
duplication  with  other  work. 

Contract  research.  The  entire  research  ac- 
tivity cited  above  as  the  responslbUlty  of 
the  Office  u  represented  in  the  contract  as- 
pect of  its  operation.  Proposals  received 
from,  or  discussions  with,  potential  con- 
tractors relate  to  a  prospective  area  of  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  proposer  has  expressed 
Interest,  and  for  which  the  organization  is 
qualified.  Careful  review  and  controls  pre- 
clude duplicative  research  efforts.  Contract 
research  activities  are  conducted  with  profit 
and  nonproflt  research  organizations  and 
vary  from  complete  Government  funding  to 
Joint  funding.  No  grant  research  projects  are 
carried  on,  and  basic  research  is  limited  only 
to  projects  that  support  other  ongoing  re- 
search. Only  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  are  undertaken.  Several  have 
now  reached  the  pilot  plant  phase  of  their 
development,  such  as  the  coal  gasification 
program.  In  accordance  with  the  President's 
energy  message  of  June  4,  1971.  the  adminis- 
tration has  initiated  a  cooperative  program 
with  industry  to  continue  funding  the  Of- 
fice's three  existing  pilot  plants  and  to 
provide  additional  funding  of  several  new 
Office  of  Coal  Research  projects  for  develop- 
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ing  more  efficient  methods  of  coal  gasifica- 
tion m  preparation  for  construction  of  a 
large-scale  demonstration  plant  beginning 
in  1975. 

FISH   AND   WILDLIFE   AND    PARKS-BUREAU   OF  SPORT 
FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


5,395 
9,587 
3,7«9 

6.195 
9,787 
5,956 

Management  and  investiga- 
tions of  resources: 

Fishei7  researdi 5,128 

Wildlife  research 9,382 

River  basin  studies 2,057 


Fishery  research.  Research  is  conducted  to 
provide  information  needed  for  Improved 
methods  of  q>ort  fishery  management.  The 
program  Includes  the  following  studies:  fac- 
tors governing  sport  fish  productivity  in  the 
Hatural  environment,  how  hatchery  fish  can 
be  produced  more  efficiently  and  used  more 
effectively  to  augment  natural  production, 
the  effects  of  environmental  contaminants 
and  modifications  on  fishery  resources,  and 
methods  of  controlling  fish  that  are  pests. 
Results  are  used  by  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate fishery  managers. 

WUdllfe  research.  Research  is  conducted 
on  game  and  nongame  resident  and  migra- 
tory forms  of  wildlife.  Results  are  used  by 
the  Bureau  as  weU  as  cooperating  Federal, 
State,  and  private  agencies  to  Improve  wild- 
life management  and  conservation  practices 
and  to  determine  the  effects  of  pesticides  and 
pollutants  on  the  environment.  Wildlife  units 
are  also  maintained  at  twenty  locations  to 
give  techmcal  training  In  wUdllfe  manage- 
ment, conduct  research,  and  demonstrate  im- 
proved management  practices. 

River  basin  studies.  The  activity  oorera 
studies  of  the  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  proposed  oil  and  gas  transmission 
pipelines  and  of  water-use  projects  of  PM- 
eral  agencies  and  licensees.  Recommendations 
are  made  for  measures  to  protect  and  im- 
prove these  resources.  EmphasU  is  given  to 
Impacts  of  channelization,  dredge,  and  fill- 
work  performed  under  Corps  of  Englneera 
permits,  and  nuclear  power  projects.  Addi- 
tional funds  toUllng  $2,800,000  in  1973.  are 
provided  for  this  activity  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Alaska  Power  Administration, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  water-use 
studies. 

WATER  AND  POWER  RESOURCES-BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


General  investigations: 
General  engineering  and 

research 

Fish  and  wildlife  studies 


8.824 
374 


10,498 
431 


8,900 
400 


General  engineering  and  research.  Studies 
are  directed  toward  Improvements  in  plan- 
ning procedures  and  in  engineering  methods 
and  materials.  Included  are  studies  of 
atmospheric  water  resources,  of  alternative 
usM  and  re-use  of  water,  of  rapid  tunneUng 
techmques.  and  continuing  activities  tii 
waste  water  reclamation  opportuniUes  in  the 
Western  States. 

Fish  and  wildlife  studies.  These  funds  are 
transferred  to  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service 
for  studies  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  aspects 
or  reclamation  projects  in  the  planning  stage 
6t?uct2r*  '"  '=°'^^"<="on.  ot  undir  ^n^ 


ALASKA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


[Ir  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 

actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


General  investiptions:  Fish 
and  wildlife  studies 


63 


42 


10 


These  funds  are  transferred  to  the  Bur«au 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  for  studies 
of  the  fish  and  wUdllfe  aspects  of  the  Alaska 
Power  Administration's  general  investiga- 
tions program. 

OFFICE  OF  SALINE  WATER 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Additional  water  research. .  2, 159 
Scientific  Information 

center 699 

Administration 699 

Total  program  costs 

funded 11,820 

Change  in  selected  resources  1,405  . 

Total  obligations 13,225 


4.300 

925 
933 


4.30O 

925 
932 


14.258         14,257 


14.258         14,257 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Saline  water  conversion: 
Research  and  develop- 
mental expenses: 

Research  expense 6,551         5,500  5  800 

Development  expense...      12,327       10,100  8' 000 

Construction,  operation,  ' 

and  maintenance: 
Test  beds  and  facilities..       5,863         6  200  7  000 

Modules 1,077         4,400  2!800 

Administration  and 
coordination 2,428         2,564  2,700 

Total  program  costs 

>n^ 28,246       28,764        26,300 

Change  in  selected  resources.  384—1,836  680 

ToUl  obligations 28,630       26,928        26,980 


This  program  finances  the  research  on 
and  development  of  low-cost  processes  for 
converting  salLne  water  to  fresh  water  in 
quality  suitable  for  municipal.  Industrial, 
and  agricultural  uses. 

Research  and  developmental  expenses. 
Both  basic  and  applied  research,  engineering 
and  development,  and  evaluation  work  are 
accomplished  by  means  of  contracts  or  grants 
to  Federal  or  non-Federal  agencies,  institu- 
tions, commercial  organizations,  and  con- 
sultants. 

Construction.  c^)eration,  and  maintenance. 
This  activity  provides  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  c^eration,  mainte- 
nance, and  modiflcatlon  of  saline  water  con- 
version test  bed  plants,  faculties,  and  mod- 
ules to  determine  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  conversion  processes  under  de- 
velopment. 

Administration  and  coordination.  This  ac- 
tivity provides  for  the  necessary  planning 
supervision,  and  adminUtratlon  ol  the  saline 
water  conversion  program. 


The  objective  of  this  program  la  to  stimu- 
late, sponsor,  provide  for,  and  supplement 
present  programs  for  the  conduct  of  research, 
investigations,  experiments,  and  the  train- 
ing of  scientists  in  the  fields  of  water  and 
of  resources  which  affect  water,  in  order  to 
assist  in  assuring  the  Nation  at  aU  times  of 
a  supply  of  water  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
quaUty  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  ex- 
panding popiUation. 

Assistance  to  SUtes  for  institutes.  This 
activity  provides  for  specific  grants  to  aU 
fifty  States  and  Puerto  Rico  for  assistance 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  competent  and 
qualified  water  resources  research  institute 
at  one  college  or  imiverslty  in  each  State.  The 
function  of  such  Institute  is  to  conduct  re- 
search, investigations,  and  experiments  of 
either  a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both 
in  relation  to  water  resources  and  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  scientists  through  such 
research.  Investigations,  and  experiments. 
States  may  elect  to  use  their  grants  in  sup- 
port of  regional  institutes  in  which  several 
SUtes  participate. 

Matching  grants  to  Institutes.  This  activity 
provides  for  grants  to  match,  on  a  dollar-for- 
dolUr  basU.  funds  made  available  to  Insti- 
tutes by  SUtes  or  other  non-Federal  sources 
to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  specific 
water  resources  research  projects  which 
could  not   otherwise   be  underuken. 

Additional  water  research.  This  activity 
provides  for  grants  to.  and  contracts  and 
matching  or  other  arrangements  with,  edu- 
cational institutions,  private  foundations  or 
other  ins.itutlons.  with  private  firms  and  'in- 
dividuals  whose  training,  experience,  and 
quaUficatlons  are  adequate  for  the  conduct  of 
water  research  projects,  and  with  local  State 
and  Federal  Government  agencies,  to  under- 
take research  into  any  aspects  of  water  prob- 
lems reUted  to  the  mission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  which  are  deemed  deslr- 
t  di*"**    "^^^^^   *"    "°*   otherwise    being 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: 
Research  and  development. 
Change  in  selected  resources 


Total  obligations. 


160 


160 


Scientific  information  cenUr.  This  activity 

provides  for  the  operation  of  a  water  re- 

-—  —  —      sources  sclentUlc  information  center.  The  ob- 

a^l    estirale^      esti,^^       lt^rt^''^'eTe^°7"'^'°'"  *«  ^°  ^  ^"P°- 

*'^*  *<*  *ne  needs  of  water  resources  officials 

and   organizations    by   making   information 

available    concerning    water    resources    re- 

103  ^*rf^   results  and  developments,  to  avoid 

-65 repUcation  of  research,  and  to  Improve  com- 

"     niunlcations    and    coordination    of    efforts 

^ among  all  those  engaged  in  federally  spon- 

— sored  water-related  research. 

OFFICE  OF  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  Administration.  Thte  activity  provides  for 

[In  thousand,  of  dollars]  1^!  '^^}?^^^J-°''  °^  «»«  ^»^'  Resources 

**=*  including  the  prescribing  of  rules  and 

— regulations,  review  and  appraisal  of  institute 

.i?.l     ^"?       -'"'      P'"°P"»nis  and  research  proposals,  making  and 

•'""'    •*"••'•     •»«"»•«•     monitoring    of    allotments,    contracts     and 

—  grants;   esUbllshment  and  maintenance  of 

cooperation  and  coordination  among  the  cen- 
<  inn  c  ,,„  *![*  *°**  between  the  centers  and  Federal  and 
5. 100         5, 100     other  organizations  concerned  with  water  re- 

3.000         3.000     '^'"'^^- 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Assistance  to  States  for 

institutes 4  gso 

Matching  grants  to 

institutes 3373 
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SECRETARIAL  OFFICES-OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
[In  thousands  of  dollirs] 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Salaries  and  expenses  (spe- 
cial torelgn  currency 
program): 

Research... 

Change  in  selected  resources.. 

300 
200  . 

1.000 

Total  obligations 

500 

1.000 

Under  this  progfram.  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  provide  leadership  and  sup- 
port In  the  conduct  of  selected  research 
projects  carried  out  by  foreign  nations.  Pay- 
ments will  be  made  In  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  excess 
to  normal  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

UNDERGROUND  ELECTRIC  POWER  TRANSMISSION  RESEARCH 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Administration  and  contract 

k  supervision 

Contract  research 

25 
77 

65 
935 

65 
1.035 

Total  program  costs 

funded 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

102 
51 

l.OOO 
472 

1,100 
-100 

Total  obligations 

153 

1,472 

1.000 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  will  par- 
ticipate In  a  Joint  private-public  research 
program  to  reduce  the  costs  of  placing  high- 
voltage  transmission  lines  underground. 

Administration  and  contract  supervision. 
The  Office  of  the  Secretary  will  perform  all 
necessary  functions  related  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  research  contracts. 

Contract  research.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Electric  Research  Council,  will  be  conducted 
with  commercial  organizations,  educational 
institutions,  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions, and  other  governmental  agencies 
where  expertise  may  exist. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 

[In  thounnd*  of  dollars] 


1971           1972 
actual     estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Buildings  and  facilities:  New 
construction:  Behavioral 
Research  Center,  Butner, 
N.C 

307         8,800 

4,000 

BUREAU  OF  NARCOTICS  AND  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 
[In  thousinda  of  dollars] 

1971           1972 
actual     estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Salaries  and  expenses:  Law 
enforcement:  Supporting 
research 

1,096         1,484 

1,484 

This  activity  encompasses  research  pro- 
grams directly  related  to  enforcement  of  laws 
concerning  controlled  substances  and  In- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  studies  de- 
signed to  compare  the  deterrent  effects  of 
various  enforcement  strategies,  assess  and 
detect  accurately  the  presence  of  controlled 
substances  in  the  human  body:  evaluate  the 
nature  and  sources  of  supply  of  dangerous 
substances;  develop  more  effective  methods 


to  prevent  diversion  of  controlled  substances 
Into  illicit  channels,  develop  information 
necessary  to  carry  out  functions  of  Section 
201,  Public  Law  91-513,  Authority  and  Cri- 
teria for  Classification  of  Substances. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Manpower  Training  Services: 
Program  support:  Contrac- 
tual research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  evaluation 


442        17, 800 


19,000 


BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Economic  research.. 


1,295 


1,122 


1,130 


Long-range  projections  of  U.S.  economic 
growth  are  prepared.  Analytic  studies  of 
the  Impact  of  economic  changes  on  employ- 
ment are  made.  Sp>ecial  economic  and  so- 
cial studies  are  undertaken  and  special  re- 
ports prepared  for  the  Commission  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

acutal     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Special  economic 
and  statistical  studies: 

Agriculture 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Civil  Service  Commission.. 

Classlhed 

Equal  Employment 

Health.  Education  and 

Welfare 

Housing  and  Urban 

Development 

Maritime  Commission 

Labor : 
Employment  Standards 

Administration 

Departmentlmanage- 

ment 

Labor  Management 
Services  Admlnistra- 

tration 

Manpower  Administra- 
tion  

Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration. 
National  Science  Founda- 
tion  

Navy 

Office  of  Emergency 

Preparedness 

Productivity  Commission.... 


33 
66 
85 
86 
5 

33 

51 
23 


1,284 
140 

212 

1,876 

141 


41 

41 

84 

84 

96 

96 

11 

7 


Special  statistical  work: 
Department  store  inventory 

price  index ..  12 

Apartment  house  operating 

cost  index 51 

Compensation  and  labor 

cost  studies 76 

Wage  su  rveys 


1,347 

1,347 

63 

63 

400 

165 

2.966 

4,112 

2,400 

3,294 

198  . 

7 

7 

148 
450 

148 
450 

44 

44 

122 

122 

110 
66  .. 

110 

Total  obligations. 


139 


342 


276 


All  funds  are  advanced  from  sources  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  to  finance  spe- 
cial statistical  studies  requested.  During 
1973,  the  Bureau  will  collect  and  analyze 
store  inventory  prices  for  the  American  Re- 
tall  Federation,  conduct  surveys  on  compen- 
sation and  labor  cost  studies  for  the  State 


of  New  York,  and  will  develop  an  index  of 
cost  of  operating  uncontrolled  apartment 
houfes  for  the  city  of  New  York. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION— OFFICE    OF    THE 
SECRETARY 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 

Transportation  planning,  re- 
search, and  develop- 
ment: 

Transportation  policy  and 
planning 5,411         9,241  9,475 

University  research _ 5,000 

Transportation  systems 
development  and 
technology 8.217       20.927         33,100 

Transportation  facilitation.  243  250  350 

Special  programs 206  441  1,075 

Total  program  costs 

funded 14.077       30,859        49,000 

Change  In  selected  re-sources       1,174         2,000  

Total  obligations 15,250       32,859        49,000 


The  Department  of  Transportation  Act  of 
1966  assigns  to  the  Secretary  broad  respon- 
sibilities for  the  development  and  coordina- 
tion of  national  transportation  policies  and 
programs.  This  appropriation  finances  those 
research  activities  and  studies  which  directly 
support  the  Secretary's  resj)onslbillties  and 
which  can  more  effectively  or  appropriately  be 
conducted  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
rather  than  by  the  operating  administrations 
within  the  Department.  The  program  is  car- 
ried out  primarily  through  contracts  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  educational  institu- 
tions, nonprofit  research  organizations,  and 
private  firms. 

Transportation  policy  and  planning. 
Studies  and  analyses  are  conducted  on  a 
broad  range  of  transportation  policy,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  problems  to  deter- 
mine national  transportation  requirements 
and  to  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  In- 
formation and  analyses  needed  for  effective 
decisionmaking  on  national  transportation 
policies,  plans,  and  programs.  Included  are 
programs  to  forecast  transportation  demand, 
to  develop  models  and  other  analytical  de- 
vices that  will  help  assess  alternative  courses 
of  action,  to  conduct  economic  and  statis- 
tical studies  designed  to  assess  the  effects  of 
economic  regulation,  and  to  examine  the  in- 
terrelationship of  transportation  with  chang- 
ing economic,  social,  and  environmental  pro- 
grams. 

University  research.  Scientific  and  tech- 
nological research  and  interdisciplinary 
studies  conducted  under  this  activity  are  de- 
signed to  assure  that  resources  of  the  higher 
education  community  are  effectively  brought 
to  bear  on  transpmrtation  problems  and  to  en- 
courage greater  involvement  of  universities 
and  colleges  with  the  Department,  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  transportation 
industry.  In  addition  to  mission-oriented  re- 
search, university  based  seminars  and  con- 
ferences will  bring  university.  Industry,  and 
government  representatives  together  for 
Joint  study  of  transportation  needs. 

Transportation  systems  development  and 
technology.  Projects  are  carried  out  to  ad- 
vance transportation  technology  generally; 
to  seek  solutions  to  transportation  problems 
which  are  Intermodal  in  nature;  to  provide 
information  and  forecasts  on  new  technology 
required  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  transportation  systems,  policies,  and 
programs;  to  conduct  research  on  longer 
range  technical  problems  in  transportation; 
and  to  manage  research  programs  of  such 
priority  that  they  demand  secretarial  em- 
phasis. Funds  requested  in  this  activity  will 
continue  and  expand  advanced  research  and 
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development  efforts  to  Improve  air  trans- 
portation (to  be  financed  from  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund),  to  develop  multi- 
modal and  Intermodal  systems  and  tech- 
nology, and  to  promote  environmental  and 
ecological  Improvements.  In  general,  projects 
are  designed  to  complement  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  operating  ad- 
ministrations and  to  stimulate  Industry 
efforts  to  advance  transportation  technology. 

Transportation  facilitation.  Research  and 
studies  in  this  area  are  aimed  at  removing 
the  impediments  to  the  rapid  and  efficient 
flow  of  passengers  and  cargo  by  modernizing 
our  systems  of  transportation  documenta- 
tion and  procedures. 

Special  programs.  Projects  in  this  activity 
are  chiefly  to  provide  technical  studies  and 
other  data  in  support  of  the  Department's 
programs  in  the  areas  of  consumer  affairs, 
hazardous  materials,  pipeline  safety,  and 
transportation  security. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


ports  the  Ck>ast  Guard  mainly  In  marine  nav- 
igation aids. 

Multimodal  systems.  Projects  which  are 
not  directed  towards  a  single  mode  of  trans- 
portation are  included  here,  with  the  pri- 
mary effort  in  modeling,  analysis,  and  Inter- 
modal systems  technology. 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Transportation  research 
activities  overseas  (special 
foreign  currency  program): 
Overseas  research 


soo 


500 


Foreign  currencies  which  are  In  excess  of 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States  will  be  used  In  1973  to  support  re- 
search projects  In  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
such  as  those  relating  to  Improve  urban 
transportation  systems. 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Consolidated  working  fund. 
Transportation  Systems 

Center: 
Transportation  research... 

Change  In  selected  resources. 


20, 230 
3.868 


31,757 
2,500 


46,318 
4,300 


Total  obligations. 24,098       34,257         50,618 


The  Consolidated  Working  Fund  was  es- 
tablished to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Transportation  Systems  Center. 
The  programs  of  the  Center  are  funded  from 
advances  received  from  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  operating  administrations  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in  accord- 
ance with  general  working  agreements  and 
specific  project  plan  agreements. 

The  Transportation  Systems  Center  serves 
as  a  technical  resource  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  operating  administrations. 
Its  specific  projects  planned  for  1973  are 
grouped  generally  along  the  following  lines: 

Transportation  safety.  The  chief  effort 
under  this  heading  u  in  the  highway  safety 
field  with  additional  efforts  in  aviation,  ma- 
rine, and  railway  safety. 

Pollution  reduction.  This  grouping  in- 
cludes both  aircraft  and  automotive  poUu- 
tion,  with  a  smaller  effort  in  marine  sources. 

Noise  abatement.  Special  problems  of  noise 
propagation  related  to  transportation  sys- 
tems are  covered  in  this  area,  with  emphasis 
on  development  of  right-of-way  noise  bar- 
riers. 

Air  transportation.  TTils  grouping  of  the 
Center's  projects  is  primarily  directed  to  air 
traffic  control.  The  balance  of  the  effort  is 
split  between  navigation  and  systems  devel- 
opment. 

Groimd  transportation.  High  utUlzatlon 
and  traffic  control,  new  urban  transportation 
systems,  advanced  high-speed  systems,  and 
conventional  raU  systems  are  the  main  proj- 
ect areas  under  this  category. 

Marine  transportation.  This  grouping  sup- 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Transportation 
research 


1,772 


900 


900 


COAST  GUARD 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation: 
Direct  program: 

Search  and  rescue 

Aids  to  navigation 

Marine  safety _. 

Marine  environmental 

protection 

Ocean  operations 

Program  support 


1,265 
798 
770 

2,452 
3,795 
1,727 


1.568 
1.308 
1,660 

8,064 
1,015 
1.772 


2,178 
1.890 
2.500 

9,402 

693 

1,937 


Total  direct  program 

costs  funded 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

Total  direct  obliga- 
tions  


10.807        15,387         18,600 
-1.482         1,863  -500 


9,325       17,250         18,100 


Reimbursable  program: 
Search  and  rescue. . . 
Ocean  operations 


35 


156 


Total  reimbursable 
program  costs 

funded 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

Total  reimbursable 
obligations 


35 
54 


156 
-54 


89 


102 


Total  obligations 9,414       17,352 


18, 100 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  man- 
agement and  conduct  of  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation.  Including  the 
necessary  support  requirements,  faculties, 
services,  and  personnel. 

Search  and  rescue.  The  1973  program  con- 
tinues efforts  designed  to  Increase  effective- 
ness of  methods  to  detect,  locate,  and  rescue 
persons  in  distress.  Major  projects  Include 
continued  development  and  testing  of  a  pro- 
totype dUtress  alerting  and  location  system, 
final  flight  testing  of  a  prototype  Improved 
search  radar,  preliminary  design  and  model 
testing  of  a  high  performance  surface  craft 
and  initiation  of  the  development  of  a  pro- 
totype search  and  rescue  helicopter  sensor 
system. 

This  program  area  also  covers  activities 
which  support  the  Coast  Guard's  responsl- 
bUity  for  maritime  commerce  in  ice-covered 
waters  including  those  directed  toward  ex- 
tending the  winter  shipping  season  on  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  The  1973 
efforts  follow  prior  years'  work  for  tests  and 
evaluation  of  alternative  Ice-cutting  and  Ice- 
handllng  techniques.  This  1973  work  will  also 
Include  Ice  research  to  identify  ice  effects 
on  ship  design  and  transit,  and  continued 
work  to  develop  navigation  aids  for  ice- 
covered  waters. 

Aids  to  navigation.  The  1973  activities  are 
a  continuation  of  a  multlyear  program  de- 
signed to  neduce  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  and  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  our  buoyage  system  and  to  provide  a  pre- 
cision navigation  system  for  use  in  harbors 
and  confined  waterways. 

Development  of  a  lightweight  buoyage 
system  will  continue  In  1973.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  Instrumented  tests  of  a  number  of 


exposed  water  buoys  of  various  shapes  and 
materials,  tests  of  various  buoy  mooring  con- 
cepts, and  development  of  a  fast  water  buoy 
for  use  In  the  rivers.  Work  will  be  continued 
and  expanded  to  develop  new  pollution  free 
power  supplies  and  Improved  lighting  com- 
ponents for  the  total  aids  to  navigation 
system. 

Marine  safety.  Activities  in  this  program 
area  support  both  recreational  and  commer- 
cial vessels. 

The  1973  research  and  development  efforts 
in  support  of  recreational  boating  will  con- 
centrate in  the  following  areas:  Development 
of  design  guidelines  and  test  procedures  to 
support  the  safety  standards  such  as  those 
relating  to  powering,  fuel  systems,  and  elec- 
trical and  ventilation  systems;  testing  of  se- 
lected recreational  boats  and  equipment. 

The  major  work  in  support  ctf  commercial 
vessel  safety  during  1973  wUl  Include  fire 
safety  tests  of  cargo  and  pump  room  extin- 
guishment systems,  hazardous  materials  re- 
search on  shipboard  ventilation  systems, 
chlorine  vapor  dispersion  models,  and  re- 
search and  development  efforts  aimed  at  pro- 
viding knowledge  in  support  of  regvUation 
and  standards  affecting  ship  design  and 
operations. 

Maritime  environmental  protection.  A  ma- 
jor endeavor  In  1973  will  be  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  pollution  causal  incidents. 
This  research  and  development  effort  will 
provide  the  basic  knowledge  and  prototype 
components  for  marine  traffic  systems  for 
congested  ports  and  waterways. 

In  1973  Improvements  in  the  performance 
of  the  lightweight  oil  containment  system 
will  be  carried  out  as  well  as  initiation  of  the 
design  and  develc^ment  of  a  heavy  duty  con- 
tainment system.  Two  prototype  high  seas 
oil  recovery  S3rstems  will  be  completed  in  1973 
and  a  prototype  oil -water  separator  system 
will  be  designed,  contructed,  and  tested. 
Development,  modification,  and  testing  of  a 
prototype  airborne  oil  surveillance  and  detec- 
tion system  will  continue.  Work  will  also  con- 
tinue on  development  and  testing  of  alterna- 
tive chemical  and  biological  techniques  for 
oil  spill  cleanup  and  amelioration. 

Installation  of  a  prototype  marine  traffic 
system  will  be  completed  in  mid- 1973  with 
the  balance  of  the  year  devoted  to  initial  test 
and  evaluation.  Work  wUl  also  be  started  on 
large  screen  displays.  Improved  vessel  detec- 
tion Identification  techniques,  and  the  use  of 
shore  to  vessel  data  links. 

The  second  phase  of  the  development  of  a 
precision  navigation  system  will  be  Initiated 
m  1973.  This  Includes  tests  of  subsystem 
components  to  resolve  technical  uncertain- 
ties, such  as  propagation  vagaries,  special  an- 
tenna tests,  and  system  control.  Environmen- 
tal pollution  research  wUl  include  continued 
work  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
the  fate,  behavior,  and  dispiersion  of  poUu- 
tants  (particularly  oil)  in  the  marine  en- 
vironment. These  efforts  will  include  trends 
of  oil  pollution  on  selected  beaches  and  In 
major  ports,  ocean  sampling  for  oil  pollution 
levels  and  trends,  identifying  parameters 
which  may  be  measured  as  a  part  of  a  mon- 
itoring system. 

Sewage  and  air  poUutlon  abatement  efforts 
In  1973  win  Include  at  sea  testing  of  newly 
developed  SO-man  and  10-  to  20-man  sewage 
treatment  plants,  further  research  and  devel- 
opment of  a  1-  to  10-man  sewage  device,  and 
development  of  shipboard  air  pollution  and 
monitoring  devices.  Hazardous  materials  re- 
search and  development  in  support  of  our 
port  security  functions  will  continue  at  an 
accelerated  rate. 

Ocean  operations.  This  program  Includes 
ongoing  research  in  support  of  International 
Ice  Patrol,  as  well  as  efforts  to  develop  Im- 
proved techniques  and  equipment  for  deter- 
mining ice  conditions  and  efforts  as  they 
relate  to  ship  design  and  transit  of  Ice- 
covered  waters. 

Program  support  includes  administrative 
and  general  support  personnel  at  headquar- 
ters and  all  personnel  at  laboratory  facilities. 
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1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 
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ENGINEERING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (AIRPORT  AND 
AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars]  


April  17,  1972 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 
[In  thousands  of  ddlira] 


Research  and  development: 
Air  traffic  control 

33.534  . 

6,206  . 

637  . 

2.140  . 

2.130  . 

39 

Navigation 

Aviation  weathw 

Aircraft  safety..     . 

Aviation  medicine    

Systems  tachnolocy 

Payment  to  trust  fund 

15,033 

353 

Total  otHicalions 

44,616 

15.386  . 

1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estioiate 


1971 
Ktual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Air  traffic  control 18  284  48  998 

Nayiption.      4,7j2  n'sjg 

Aviation  weather 203  2  159 

Aviation  medicine $75 

Obliptions  previowly 

inoinwt 19,792  14,572. 

Total  obligations 43,061  77,933 


50,130 

20,485 

2.400 

985 


Salaries  and  Expenses:  Gen- 
eral program  support:  Re- 
search and  development... 


11.375       11,518        19,833 


74.000 


This  appropriation  finances  the  technol- 
ogy completion  program  which  is  defined  as 
the  completion  of  certain  projects  which 
represent  significant  advancements  in  air- 
craft technology  and  which  will  benefit 
governmental  and  private  Industry  groups. 

All  of  the  effort  Involves  testing,  analyses, 
test  resiilts,  and  dociunentatlon.  More  spe- 
cifically, activities  Include  titanium  metal- 
lurgy, flutter  phenomena  studies.  Unproved 
Instrumentation  and  control  development, 
new  concepts  of  generating  electrical  power, 
and  various  noise  reduction  techniques 
studies. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
Ktual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft 
Developnienl:  Civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  research  and 
development 

178.119 
85.868 

2,900  . 
65,426 

Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft 
Development  Termina- 
tion: Civil  supersonic  air- 
craft development 

4,506 

This  appropriation  finances  the  termina- 
tion of  the  supersonic  transport  development 
program.  Included  In  these  costs  were  pay- 
ment of  contractor  claims  and  closeoute.  air- 
line refunds,  and  the  necessary  administra- 
tive costs  Incidental  to  the  activities. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Safety  regulation:  Research 
and  development 1,000       10,942 


4.200 


This  account  will  be  phased  out  In  1972 
and  the  activities  will  be  shown  in  the  Opera- 
tions account  in  1973. 

FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  (AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY 
TRUST  FUND) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  con- 
ducts engineering  and  development  programs 
to  improve  the  national  air  traffic  control 
system  and  to  increase  its  capacity  to  meet 
air  traffic  demands  of  the  years  1975  to  1985. 
The  effort  to  increase  capacity  Is  based  on 
exploiting  current  technology  and  apply- 
ing system  engineering  techniques  to  the 
development  and  Integration  of  new  equip- 
ment Into  the  total  system.  The  agency  also 
administers  aviation  medical  research  aimed 
at  increasing  the  personal  effectiveness  of 
traffic  controllers. 

These  programs  are  conducted,  under  th^ 
direction  of  the  agency's  technical  person- 
nel, through  contracts  with  private  firms, 
universities,  individuals,  and  other  Oovern- 
ment  agencies. 

Air  traffic  control.  This  provides  for  system 
Improvements  and  the  major  upgrading  of 
those  systems  required  to  perform  modern 
traffic  control  functions.  This  traffic  con- 
trol program  also  provides  for  increasing  the 
capacity  of  major  airports  to  safely  and  ef- 
ficiently handle  larger,  faster  aircraft 
through  the  development  of  new  computer- 
ized airport  traffic  control  systems  which  will 
enable  more  efficient  metering  and  spacing 
of  terminal  traffic  under  all  weather  condi- 
tions. The  objective  of  these  development 
programs  is  to  double  airport/airway  capac- 
ity by  1980. 

Navigation.  This  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  ground-based  systems  which  Insure 
the  precision  navigation  of  aircraft,  includ- 
ing new  navigation  equipment  and  sophis- 
ticated landing  systems  capable  of  handling 
increased  air  traffic.  These  activities  are  an 
Integral  part  of  the  effort  to  double  system 
capacity  by  1980. 

Aviation  weather.  This  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram, coordinated  with  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Commerce,  to  modernize  the 
acquisition,  processing,  dissemination,  and 
display  of  weather  information  Uilored  to 
the  needs  of  aviation  users. 

Aviation  medicine.  This  provides  for  con- 
ducting aeromedlcal  research  directed  to- 
ward identifying  and  eliminating  those  phys- 
iological and  psychological  factors  inimical 
to  personnel  engaged  in  c^>eratlng  the  traffic 
control  sjrstem. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development,  test,  and 
evaluation  fKilities... 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


1,072 


1,500 


2.600 


This  activity  provides  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  plan  and  faculties  prl- 
marUy  at  the  National  Aviation  Faculties 
Experimental  Center  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey.  It  also  covers  the  procurement  of 
capital  items  of  equipment  for  use  in  the  en- 
gineering  and    development   program. 


Operations  (Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund): 
Development  direction 10  974 


This  account  wUl  be  phased  out  In  1972 
In  accordance  with  Public  h&w  92-174.  The 
activities  will  be  shown  in  the  Operations 
account  in  1973. 


Conducts  direct  and  contract  research  and 
development  relating  to  traffic  operations 
new  construction  techniques,  highway  safety' 
and  the  social  and  environmental  aspects  of 
highways. 

[In  thousand*  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Other  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration Trust  Funds: 
Contributions  for  highway 
research  programs. 


In  association  with  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, tests  of  highway  equipment  are  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  establUhtng 
performance  sUndards  upon  which  to  base 
specifications  for  use  by  the  Oovemment  in 
purchasing  such  eqmpment. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 
[In  thousand*  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Trafhc  and  Highway  Safety: 
Research  and  analysis 23, 202 


26, 631         28, 000 


This  activity  provides  for  motor  vehicle 
and  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment, for  the  collection  of  data  to  deter- 
mine the  relationship  between  motor  vehi- 
cle or  equipment  performance  character- 
istics and  crashes  or  the  occurrence  of  death 
or  personal  injury  as  a  result  of  such  crashes 
and  for  operation  of  the  National  Driver 
RegUter,  which  provides  centralized  infor- 
mation on  license  revocations.  Increases  are 
requested  to  improve  the  crash  survlvabUlty 
features  of  motor  vehicles,  to  continue  re- 
search and  testing  on  experimental  safety 
vehicles,  and  to  expand  field  accident  in- 
vestigation activity. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Trust  lund  share  of  highway 
safety  programs  (liquida- 
tion of  contract  autlioriza- 
tion):  Highway  safety  re- 
search and  development 25  750        31900 


FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Railroad  research: 

Railroad  research 537         7,327  g  000 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources   681         5,421  2,600 

Totel  obligations 1,218       12.748         10,600 


This  appropriation  provides  for  research 
which  deals  exclusively  with  railroad  mat- 


April  17,  1972 
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ters.  The  program  effort  is  directed  at  solving 
critical  safety  problems,  protecting  and  en- 
hancing the  environment,  and  promoting 
national  transportation  efficiency.  During 
1973,  major  emphasis  will  continue  to  be 
placed  on  conducting  research  and  develop- 
ment related  to  train  accidents  caused  by 
highway-rail  grade  crossings,  defective 
equipment,  and  human  error. 

HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

[In  Hiottundt  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Research  and  devHopment...  11,743  19,400  27,000 

Demonstrations 12,000  9,000  17,000 

Administration 1,178  1,508  1,900 

Total  program  costs 

funded 24,921  29,908  45,900 

Change  in  selacted  resources.  —808  —4,368  14,962 

Totel  obligations 24,113  25,540  60,862 


This  appropriation  finances  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  programs  In 
high-speed  ground  transportation. 

Research  and  development.  This  includes 
research  of  conventional  and  advanced  tech- 
nology rail  systems;  Including  vehicle  pro- 
pulsion, control  guidance,  communication, 
guideways,  and  aerodynamics.  The  Increase  is 
to  continue  development  and  testing  of  an 
experimental,  tracked  air  cushion  research 
vehicle. 

Demonstrations.  This  provides  for  con- 
ducting demonstrations  of  Improved  inter- 
city ran  passenger  systems  to  determine  the 
contributions  that  can  be  made  to  more 
efficient  and  economical  service.  The  increase 
is  to  continue  the  Metrollner  and  Turbotraln 
demonstrations  and  to  modify  Metrollner 
cars  to  Improve  ride  quality  and  reduce  op- 
erating costs. 

Administration.  This  provides  for  the  per- 
sonnel and  related  administrative  costs  for 
conducting  the  high-speed  program,  includ- 
ing the  test  center  at  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ADMINISTRATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollar*] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Fund: 

Capitel  outlay: 
Technical  studies  grants. 
Research,  development 
and  demonstration, 
grants,  and  contracts.. 


4,847       13,100        22,700 
24, 165       32, 700        92, 800 


Technical  studies  grants.  Under  this  ac- 
tivity. State  and  local  public  agencies  are 
assisted  in  carrying  out  studies  relating  to 
management  operations,  capital  require- 
ments, economic  feasibUlty,  and  conducting 
similar  activities  in  preparation  for  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  or  Improved  opera- 
tion of  mass  transportation  systems,  facul- 
ties, and  equipment.  In  1973  the  program 
level  for  new  projects  wUl  be  $33,500,000, 
with  160  estimated  projects.  This  compares 
with  $25,000,000  m  1972.  with  197  projects, 
and  $14,400,000  In  1971,  with  163  projects. 

Research,  development  and  demonstration, 
grants,  and  contracts.  This  activity  involves 
research,  development  and  demonstration 
projects,  which  Includes  the  development, 
setting,  and  demonstration  of  new  facili- 
ties, equipment,  techniques,  and  methods 
which  assist  In  reducing  urban  transporta- 
tion needs.  Improving  mass  transportation 
services,  or  in  meeting  total  urban  trans- 
portation needs  at  a  minimum  cost.  In  1973 
the  program  level  for  new  projects  wUl  be 
$115,000,000.  This  compares  with  $62,000,000 
in  1972  and  $39,500,000  in  1971. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
[In  thousand*  of  dollar*] 


1971  1972  1973 

•ctMal    estimate      estimate 


Operating  expenses: 
Physical  rasMrch 270,765     264,800       281,800 


This  program  comprises  basic  and  applied 
research  In  the  physical  sciences.  By  major 
categories,  the  costs  are  as  follows  (in  thou- 
sands of  doUars) : 

[In  thousand*  of  dollar*] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


High  energy  physics 118,466  116,400  126,400 

Medium  energy  physics 12,990  13,100  16,000 

Low  energy  physics 27,579  25,300  25,300 

Mathematics  and  computer 

research 5,309  4,800  4,650 

Chemistry  research 51,403  49,000  46,950 

Metallurgy  and  material* 

research 26,693  25,200  24,500 

Controlled  thermonudear 

research 28,325  31,000  38,000 

Totel  physical  re- 
search     270,765     264,800       281,800 

Additional  amounts  for  Con- 
trolled thermonuclear 
research  included  in  pro- 
posed 1972  supplementel 3,000  1,000 


The  Commission  serves  as  executive  agency 
for  the  Nation's  high  energy  physics  re- 
search. An  Increase  is  required  for  the  Na- 
tional Accelerator  Laboratory  to  support 
some  experimental  operations  of  the  200  Bev 
accelerator.  An  increase  is  also  provided  for 
partial  exploitation  of  the  modified  AGS  ac- 
celerator. Costs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
high  energy  physics  program  are  at  about 
the  1972  level,  requiring  reductions  in  other 
program  activities  to  accommodate  these  in- 
creases. 

Support  of  the  medium  energy  physics 
program  will  Increase  by  $2,9(X),000.  Within 
this  total,  an  Increase  Is  required  to  bring 
into  operation  the  Los  Alamos  Meson  Physics 
Facility  and  to  proceed  with  a  broad  research 
program  utilizing  the  accelerator.  A  cor- 
responding Increase  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  provides  for  bringing 
the  400  Mev  electron  linear  accelerator  into 
operation  at  fuU  energy.  Other  activities  in 
medium  energy  physics  will  be  reduced  to 
offset  these  Increases. 

The  objective  of  the  controUed  thermo- 
nuclear research  program  is  to  determine 
whether  the  energy  released  by  thermo- 
nuclear reactions  can  be  controlled  and  de- 
veloped into  an  economical  and  environ- 
mentally attractive  source  of  energy.  This 
research  will  be  Increased  in  1973  using  ex- 
perimental devices  to  test  recent  concepts  for 
improved  plasma  confinement,  density,  and 
temperature  necessary  to  achieve  plasma 
conditions  In  which  fusion  can  occur. 

Other  activities  of  the  physical  research 
program — low  energy  physics,  mathematics 
and  computer  research,  chemistry  research, 
and  metallurgy  and  materials  research — are 
continued  at  somewhat  below  the  1972  level. 

[la  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Operating  expenses  (Sup- 
plemental now  requested): 
Physical  research 


3,000 


1,000 


These  amounts  are  needed  for  additional 
efforts  related  to  the  controlled  thermonu- 
clear fusion  research  program. 


[In  thouunds  of  dollars] 


Plant  and  capitel  equip- 
ment: Physical  research. 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estimate 


121,885       91.448         92,050 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Operations,  research,  and 
facilities:  Research  and 
development 134  013 


167.966       178,601 


Activities  deal  with  causes,  sources,  trans- 
port, fate,  and  effects  of  pollutants  in 
ecok)glcal  systems  and  development  of  moni- 
toring technology  and  pollution  control 
criteria  used  in  establishing  standards  and 
regulations.  Several  new  efforts  will  be  un- 
dertalcen  to  define  jiollutlon  control  objec- 
tives and  cost-effective  solutions.  Research 
wUl  be  expanded  m  health  effects  of  air  pol- 
lution and  urban-regional  scale  modeling  of 
relationships  among  air  pollution  emissions, 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  ambient  air 
quality.  Funds  will  also  support  cost-sharing 
arrangements  with  Industry  to  develop  sul- 
fur oxide  control  technology.  Solid  waste  ac- 
tivities are  being  reoriented  to  focus  upon 
economic  and  institutional  constraints.  A 
new  strategy  wlU  be  developed  to  encourage 
greater  private  sector  Involvement  in  the 
development  and  application  of  pollution 
control  technology.  Activities  are  conducted 
under  grants,  contracts,  and  other  agree- 
ments Involving  universities.  Industry,  non- 
profit organlaztions,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, other  Federal  agencies,  and  through 
activities  at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  laboratories  and  field  locations, 
of  environmental  pollution. 

SCIENTIFIC    ACTIVITIES    OVERSEAS    (SPECIAL    FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Foreign  environmentel  pol- 
lution research 


2.705 


7.795 


7,000 


Excess  foreign  currencies  derived  through 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
and  from  other  sources  are  used  to  support 
research  on  the  sources,  effects,  and  control 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

Ktual     estimate      estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Research  and 
development 


300 


OCA 


973 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION- 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Direct  program : 

Manned  space  flight: 

Apollo 

1,012,379 

750.000 

257.000 

Space  flight  operations. 

.     566,333 

641,000 

976, 100 

Advanced  manned 

mission  studies. .     . . 

2,416 

2,000 

1.700 
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NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION- 
RESEARCH  AND   DEVELOPMENT— Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Direct  program — Continued 
Scientific  investigations  in 

space: 
Physics  and  astronomy.  ..     112,891      121.500       160,850 
Lunar  and  planetary 

exploration .     175.524      272.593       322,189 

Bioscience  14.758         8.700 

Launch  vehicle  develop- 
ment and  support 84.694        91,937         86  000 

Space  applications .   187,  267      226. 270       205,  01 1 

Space  and  nuclear 
research  and  technology: 
Space  research  and 

tech  nology     122.  852       90.  000         79.  350 

Nuclear  power  and 

propulsion. ..      55.300       35.000         26,000 

Aeronautical  research  and 

technology. 109,500      105,000       125,800 

Supporting  activities: 
tracking  and  data 

acquisition 277.586     265.000       295,700 

Sustaining  university 

program  11.553        10.000  3.000 

Technology  utili78tion...       5,337         5,000  4,700 

Total  direct  program 
costs  lu  nded  2.  738.  390  2. 624.  000    2.  507, 400 

Reimbursable  orosram: 
Manned  space  flight: 

Apollo     1.782         3.727  2,120 

Space  flight  operations..  625  631  350 

Scientific  investigations  in 
space: 
Physics  and  astronomy..        1.942         2,963  900 

Lunar  and  planetary 

exploration 250 

Bioscience.     80 

Space  applications 64,769      110,219         57,536 

Space  and  nuclear 
research  and 
technology: 
Space  research  and 

technology.... 1,415         1,205 

Nuclear  power  and 

propulsion 24,883         9,191  

Aeronautical  research  and 

technology.     2,376       12,141  8,100 

Supporting  activities: 
Tracking  and  data 

acquisition 159  371  300 

Technology  utilization...  229  84 

Total  reimbursable 
program  costs 98,260     140,782        70,000 

Total  program  costs 

funded.. 2.836,650  2,764.782    2,577,400 

Change  in  selected 
resources -175,392    -23,784        93,500 

Total  obligations 2, 661, 258  2, 740, 998  2, 670, 900 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration was  established  for  the  conduct 
of  the  nonmlUtary  space  programs  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  exploration  of 
space  and  its  utilization  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, and  to  conduct  and  suppK>rt  advanced 
research  and  development  related  to  space 
and  aeronautics  in  support  of  both  civil  and 
military  requirements.  This  appropriation 
provides  for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  NASA  as  follows: 

Manned  space  flight.  These  estimates  pro- 
vide for  all  maimed  space  flight  missions 
conducted  by  the  United  States.  These  pro- 
grams Include  completion  of  the  Apollo  mis- 
sion schedule  with  Apollo  16  in  the  spring 
of  1972  and  Apollo  17  in  late  1972;  comple- 
tion of  Skylab  development  and  beginning 
of  flight  operations  in  the  spring  of  1973; 
detailed  design  and  development  effort  on  a 
manned  earth-to-orblt  shuttle  vehicle- 
studies  and  component  development  on  fu- 
ture orbital  payload  systems:  life  sciences; 
and  studies  and  research  on  future  manned 
missions. 

Apollo.  The  Apollo  program  will  complete 
the  current  phase  of  lunar  exploration  with 
Apollos  16  and  17.  Apollo  16  is  scheduled  for 
launch  in  the  spring  of  1972  and  Is  to  land 
In  the  Descartes  area.  Exploration  of  this 
area  will  complement  data  from  prevloxis 
missions  with  samples  from  two  distinctive 


lunar  formations,  by  emplacement  of  an- 
other Eclentiflc  experiment  station,  and  by 
conducting  experiments  during  lunar  orbit 
and  translunar  flight.  Apollo  17  is  scheduled 
for  launch  In  late  1972.  These  missions  are 
configured  to  obtain  maximum  scientific  re- 
turn since  they  are  the  last  planned  U.S. 
exploration  of  the  moon  for  this  decade. 

Space  flight  operations.  This  activity  con- 
sists of  this  country's  poet-Apollo  manned 
flight  programs  and  includes  Skylab,  space 
shuttle,  work  on  future  manned  orbital  sys- 
tems and  payloads,  space  life  sciences,  and 
the  basic  operations  and  engineering  activi- 
ties  required  to  support  the  manned  and 
unmanned    space    flight   efforts    at   maimed 
space    flight    centers.    Skylab    represents    a 
major  progression  into  manned  earth  orbital 
missions  directed  toward  accomplishing  life 
sciences,    astronomy,    earth    resources,    and 
technology  objectives.  Plight  operations  wIU 
begin  in  the  spring  of  1973  using  a  Saturn  V 
to  launch   an  unmanned  orbital   workshop 
cluster  with  its  associated  experiment  sys- 
tems. Three  manned  missions  using  Saturn 
IB's  and  modifled  Apollo  command  and  serv- 
ice modules  will  be  conducted  over  an  eight- 
month  period  to  activate  and  operate  the 
workshop  cluster.  The  major  sclentlflc  focus 
of  Skylab  will  be  directed  toward  an  exten- 
sive  study   of   the  sun,   especially   In   those 
wavelength  regions  not  readUy  visible  from 
the  ground;   a  study  of  the  application  of 
space  in  surveying  and  monitoring  the  re- 
sources and  environmental  interactions  of 
the  earth;  and  the  biomedical  study  of  the 
effects  of  long-duration  .light  on  man    as 
individual  astronauts  remain  in  orbit  for  as 
long  as  two-month  periods. 

The  development  of  a  space  shuttle  trans- 
portation   system    Is    the    key    element    In 
future  space  operations  in  earth  orbit.  The 
earth-to-orbit  shuttle  will  provide  a  recov- 
erable, reusable  space  vehicle  for  placement 
and  retrieval  of  satellites,  satellite  servicing 
and    maintenance,    short-duration    manned 
orbital  missions,  and  delivery  of  propulsive 
stages   and  payloads   for   high-energy   mU- 
slons.  The  shuttle  wUl  have  the  capabUity 
to  support  a  wide  range  of  future  missions 
Including  space  station  logistics  support  and 
rotation  of  scientific  personnel.  In  addition 
to   radically   reducing  transportation  costs 
operational  capabuities  of  the  space  shuttle 
are  expected  to  produce  significant  savings 
In  the  cost  of  design,  development,  manu- 
iracture.   and  operations  of  space  payloads 
These    savings    will    result    primarily    from 
maintenance  and  retrieval  capabUltles  pro- 
vided by  the  shuttle  system.  The  1973  budget 
provides  for  proceeding  with  detailed  design 
and  development  of  a  space  shuttle  based  on 
the  definition  studies  now  nearlng  comple- 

Effort  on  orbital  systems  and  payloads  is 
directed  toward  definition,  preliminary  de- 
sign, and  technology  verification  for  experi- 
ments and  supporting  systems  to  be 
launched  by  the  earth-to-orblt  shuttle 
Experiment  definition  activities  will  focus 
on  materials  science,  advanced  technology, 
and  experiment  Integration  planning.  Defi- 
nition and  preliminary  design  will  be  ac- 
complished on  systems  and  subsystems 
required  for  advanced  manned  experiment 
operations  on  short-duration  earth  orbital 
missions.  Life  sciences  activity  Includes  re- 
search and  technology  efforts  on  operational 
requirements  for  the  shuttle  and  other 
manned  filght  systems,  definition  and  de- 
velopment support  on  flight  experiments, 
and  definition  effort  on  a  future  bloresearch 
module. 

Advanced  manned  mission  studies.  This 
program  examines  advanced  manned  space 
flight  program  concepts  and  develops  tech- 
nical information  and  other  data  upon 
which  future  program  decisions  can  be 
based. 

Sclentlflc  Investigations  In  space.  This 
program  utilizes  a  variety  of  flight  systems 


and  ground-based  observations  to  increase 
man's  knowledge  of  the  universe.  The  earth, 
sun,  moon,  interplanetary  space,  solar  sys- 
tem, other  stars  and  galaxies,  and  the  inter- 
action among  these  bodies  and  systems  are 
all  objects  of  these  Investigations. 

Physics  and  astronomy.  Coordinated  re- 
search with  national  and  international  par- 
ticipation Is  conducted  through  this  pro- 
gram and  directed  toward  an  Increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  space  environment,  of  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  the  relationship  of 
these  bodies  to  each  other  and  to  Inter- 
planetary space,  other  stars,  galaxies,  and 
nebulae.  Laboratory  and  theoretical  research, 
ground-based  observations,  aircraft,  bal- 
loons, sounding  rockets,  and  explorer  and 
laboratory  spacecraft  all  contribute  to  this 
knowledge.  The  solar  observatory  program 
will  continue  with  OSO-I  scheduled  for  a 
1973  launch.  Interstellar  gases  will  be  stud- 
led  by  an  Orbiting  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory. OAO-C.  to  be  launched  during  1972. 
The  development  effort  on  a  High  Energy 
Astronomy  Observatory  to  provide  identifi- 
cation and  observation  of  gamma  ray,  X- 
ray.  and  cosmic  ray  sources  will  be  In  prog- 
ress. 

Lunar  and  planetary  exploration.  This 
program  concentrates  on  exploration  of  the 
moon,  plsknets,  and  other  bodies  In  the  solar 
system,  such  as  asteroids  and  comets,  using 
both  ground-based  research  and  observa- 
tions from  automated  spacecraft.  The  cur- 
rent  program  of  lunar  Investigations  In- 
cludes ground-based  and  In  situ  measure- 
ments of  lunar  materials  and  phenomena 
and  planning  for  further  Investigations 
utilizing  the  remaining  lunar  missions  In 
the  Apollo  series.  The  1973  planetary  pro- 
gram encompasses  effort  leading  toward  ob- 
servations of  a  major  portion  of  the  solar 
system  Including  Mercury,  the  region  near 
the  sun.  the  Asteroid  belt.  Jupiter  and  the 
Interplanetary  regions  beyond  Jupiter,  while 
continuing  to  expand  knowledge  of  Venus 
and  Mars.  Mariner  9.  launched  In  May.  1971. 
was  placed  In  orbit  around  Mars  on  No- 
vember 13,  1971,  and  Is  returning  informa- 
tion about  a  variety  of  Martian  characteris- 
tics and  phenomena. 

A  single  Mariner  will  be  In  preparation  for 
a  1973  launch  to  Venus  and  Mercury,  utilizing 
a  gravity  assist  from  the  Venus  flyby.  The 
Pioneer  P  &  O  missions  will  be  launched  In 
1972  and  1973  to  provide  the  first  observa- 
tions and  measurements  of  the  Interplane- 
tary medixmi  beyond  Mars.  They  will  fiy 
through  the  Asteroid  belt  and  continue  to  the 
vicinity  of  Jupiter,  providing  the  first  meas- 
urements and  observations  of  that  planet 
from  space.  Work  will  continue  In  1973  on  the 
U.S.  experiments  to  be  launched  on  the 
West  German  Helios  spacecraft.  One  Helios 
spacecraft  will  be  launched  by  the  U.S.  In 
1974  and  one  In  1975.  to  Investigate  and  ob- 
serve the  Interplanetary  medium  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  from  earth  to  the  sun.  In 
1975,  two  Viking  spacecraft  will  be  launched 
to  Mars.  Each  spacecraft  will  Include  both  an 
Orblter  and  a  Lander,  thus  providing  addi- 
tional measurements  from  Mars  orbit  as  well 
as  making  direct  measurements  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  surface  features  of  Mars.  Ef- 
fort will  continue  on  an  outer  planets  ex- 
ploration program  using  a  Mariner-class 
spacecraft. 

Bioscience.  Activities  formerly  Included  in 
this  program  have  been  distributed  among 
other  program  categories  beginning  In  1972. 
Launch  vehicle  development  and  support. 
This  program  Includes  launch  vehicle  activi- 
ties such  as  launch  operations,  and  engineer- 
ing and  maintenance  necessary  to  sustain 
launch  activities.  It  also  Includes  support  for 
providing  specific  reliability  and  performance 
Improvements  to  existing  vehicles.  Neither  of 
these  types  of  activities  Is  specifically  al- 
locable to  automated  spacecraft  missions. 

Space  applications.  The  objective  of  this 
activity  Is  to  expand  the  beneficial  use  of 


space.  Specific  applications  areas  Include 
meteorology,  earth  resources,  geodesy,  com- 
munications, and  navigation.  Activity  dur- 
ing 1973  Includes  continued  effort  on  earth 
resources  technology  satellites  directed  to- 
ward providing  tests  of  the  spacecraft  and 
sensors  which  would  be  required  for  an  op- 
erational system  to  survey  the  earth's  re- 
sources from  space. 

In  meteorology,  launch  of  a  Synchronous 
Meteorological  Satellite  will  provide  an 
operational  prototype  of  a  geostationary 
satellite.  Work  will  proceed  on  additional 
Nimbus  spacecraft  to  provide  for  filght  ex- 
periments with  advanced  meteorological 
sensors.  Development  of  Tiros-N,  a  prototype 
for  a  third  generation  of  operational  meteo- 
rological satellites,  will  begin  focusing  to- 
ward a  1976  launch.  Effort  will  continue  on 
applications  technology  satellites,  including 
preparation  for  the  launch  of  ATS-P  in  1973 
to  flight  test  a  space-erectable.  parabolic  an- 
tenna, and  conduct  a  number  of  scientific 
and  technology  experiments.  The  Canadian 
Cooperative  Applications  Satellite  effort  will 
be  continued  with  a  launch  planned  in  1974 
to  provide  data  on  use  of  frequency  ranges 
above  10  GHz. 

Space  and  nuclear  research  and  tech- 
nology. This  activity  provides  for  expansion 
of  the  technology  base  for  development  ef- 
forts supporting  NASA  space  mission  ob- 
jectives. 

Space  research  and  technology.  Research 
will  be  conducted  in  the  areas  of  materials 
and  structures,  power  and  propulsion,  in- 
formation sciences,  guidance,  control,  and 
communications.  Major  effort  will  continue 
on  laser  communications  and  on  reliable, 
long-life  and  high-speed/density  compo- 
nents for  space  electronics  systems.  There 
will  also  be  a  strong  focus  on  advancing  the 
technology  needed  to  produce  large  amounts 
of  electric  power  In  space  and  to  develop 
hlgh-speclflc  Impulse  propulsion  systems. 
Specific  technology  requirements  for  near- 
term  objectives,  including  the  space  shuttle 
and  planetary  flight  programs,  will  continue 
to  be  supported  In  the  critical  areas  of 
thermal  protection,  aerothermodynamlcs. 
entry  technology,  and  long-Ufetlme  com- 
ponentry. 

Nuclear  power  and  proptilslon.  Nuclear 
power  technology  effort  will  focus  on  ad- 
vanced reactor  and  Isotoplc  power  systems. 
Basic  research  In  electrophyslcs  will  continue. 
In  the  nuclear  propulsion  program  for  1973, 
NASA  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
win  deflne  a  small  nuclear  rocket  system  in 
the  15-20.000  pound  thrust  class.  This  effort 
will  be  a  part  of  a  broader  program  to  deflne 
and  make  trade-off  studies  of  alternative 
typ>es  of  advanced  propulsion  systems,  Includ- 
ing chemical,  solar-electric,  nuclear-electric, 
and  nuclear  rocket  systems  for  possible  fu- 
ture missions  to  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 
Supporting  research  and  component  testing 
for  nuclear  systems  will  also  be  undertaken. 
Development  of  the  NERVA  75,000  pound 
thrust  engine  is  being  terminated  in  favor 
of  the  program  reoriented  as  above. 

Aeronautical  research  and  technology.  The 
aims  of  the  aeronautics  program  are  to  pro- 
vide and  expand  the  technological  base  in 
aeronautical  research  to  facUltate  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  improved  civil 
and  milittiry  aircraft.  A  technology  program 
coordinated  with  other  Government  agencies 
Is  being  conducted  that  will  Increase  aero- 
nautical systems  safety,  reduce  undesirable 
environmental  effects,  and  contribute  to  fu- 
ture generations  of  aeronautical  vehicles. 
Program  emphasis  in  1973  wUl  be  on  Short 
Take-Off  and  Landing  and  Vertical  Take-Off 
and  Landing  aircraft  systems  for  short-haul 
transportation.  Improvements  for  medium- 
and  long-haul  Jet  transports,  and  on  im- 
proved flight  procedures  and  noise  reduction. 
Work  to  be  undertaken  In  1973  Includes 
fabrication  of  two  experimental  STOL  trans- 


port research  airplanes  employing  turbofan 
power  and  propulsive  lift.  The  objective  of 
this  program  Is  to  develop  quiet,  clean  pro- 
pulsive lift  technology  for  community  noise 
reduction,  terminal  congestion  relief,  im- 
proved civil  short-haul  transport,  and  ad- 
vanced military  tactical  airlift. 

Supjwrtlng  activities.  The  program  grouped 
in  this  activity  provide  general  support  for 
the  attainment  of  NASA  mission  objectives. 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  Operation 
and  equipment  of  the  stations  of  the  NASA 
tracking  and  data  acquisition  networks  are 
provided  for  here,  as  well  as  research  and  de- 
velopment to  Increase  the  capabUlty  of  the 
specialized  ground  equipment. 

Sustaining  university  program.  This  pro- 
gram Included  grants  for  graduate  studies 
in  interdisciplinary  space-related  fields.  Costs 
Incurred  refiect  use  of  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated. 

Technology  utilization.  The  objective  of 
this  program  is  to  accelerate  the  transfer 
Into  the  economy  of  new  advances  In  tech- 
nology generated  by  NASA  and  NASA  con- 
tractors. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Construction  of  facilities: 

Manned  space  flight 6,738        18,000         20,000 

Scientific  investigations  in 
space 2.402         4,500  7,500 

Space  applications .        1,695         2,000  2,030 

Space  and  nuclear  re- 
search and  technology  ..        1,966         1,000  1,000 

Aeronautical  research  and 
technology 3,792         7.500  9,000 

Supporting  activities 27,150        17.000         22,500 

Total  program  costs 

funded ...      43.743       50,000        62,000 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources..      -3,504       34,000         27,750 

Total  obligations 40,239       84,000        90,750 


This  appropriation  provides  for  contrac- 
tual services  for  the  design,  major  rehabilita- 
tion of  facilities;  the  construction  of  new 
facilities;  minor  construction;  the  purchase 
of  related  equipment  and  advanced  design 
related  to  facilities  planned  for  future  au- 
thorization. The  principal  projects  In  the 
1973  program  are  described  below: 

Manned  space  filght.  This  activity  Includes 
funds  for  space  shuttle  facilities  at  various 
locations. 

Scientific  Investigations  In  space.  This  ac- 
tivity will  provide  funds  for  modifications 
and  additions  to  the  spacecraft  assembly 
facilities  and  modifications  of  Titan  Centaur 
facilities  at  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  and  rehabilitation  and  modification 
of  aeronautical,  airborne  science,  and  sup- 
port facilities  at  the  Ames  Research  Center, 
Moffett  Field,  California. 

Space  applications.  No  projects  for  1973. 

Space  and  nuclear  research  and  technology. 
No  projects  for  1973. 

Aeronautical  research  and  technology.  This 
activity  includes  funding  for  rehabilitation 
of  unitary  plan  wind  tunnel  mode  suppyorts. 
control  systems,  and  model  preparation  areas 
at  the  Ames  Research  Center;  rehabilitation 
of  the  full-scale  wind  tunnel  at  the  Langley 
Research  Center,  Hampton,  Virginia;  and 
modification  of  high  temperature  and  high 
pressure  turbine  and  combustor  research  fa- 
cility at  the  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Supporting  activities.  The  estimates  for 
this  activity  provide  for  rehabilitation  and 
modification  of  utility  systems  at  the  God- 
dard  Spade  Flight  Center.  Greenbelt.  Mary- 
land; rehabilitation  and  modification  of  the 
roadway  system  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory, Pasadena.  California;  modification  of 
central  air  supply  system  and  environmental 
modifications  for  utility  operations  at  the 


Langley  Research  Center;  modification  of  fire 
protection  system  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center.  Houston,  Texas;  warehouse  replace- 
ment at  the  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island, 
Virginia;  rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
facilities  not  in  excess  of  $500,000  per  project 
and  minor  construction  of  new  facilities  and 
additions  to  existing  facilities  not  in  excess 
of  $250,000  per  project,  at  various  NASA  in- 
stallations and  at  Government-owned  plants 
operated  by  contractors;  and  facility  plan- 
ning and  design. 

RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Direct  program: 

Manned  space  flight 345,198     338,100       320  600 

Scientific  investigations 
inspace... 91,125       98,300         94  200 

Space  applications 34,672       43,300         44900 

Space  and  nuclear  re- 
search and  technology...      98,454       87,500        84  300 

Aeronautical  research  and 
technology 107.517      118,800       118  900 

Supporting  activities 38,647       39,000        37^900 

Total  direct  program 
costs  funded 715,613     725,000       700,800 

Reimbursable  program: 

Manned  space  flight 1,398  2.502  2  500 

Space  apphcetions 954  1,442  5  100 

Space  and  nuclear  re- 
search and  technology...  624  755  8O0 
Supporting  activities 132  426  300 

Total  reimbursable 
program  costs 3, 108         5, 125  8. 700 

Total  program  costs 

„,.       'unded 718,721      730,125       709,500 

Change  in  selected 
resources 6,568         1.387 

Total  obligations 725,289     731,512       709. 500 


This  appropriation  provides  for  expenses 
of  research  in  Government  laboratories, 
management  of  programs,  and  other  ex- 
penses for  the  operation  of  NASA  installa- 
tions. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 

actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Miscellaneous  trust  funds: 
International  cooperation. . 
Change  in  selected  re- 
sources.  

9,628 
-1,500 

12, 740 

9,800 

Total  obligations 

8,128 

12,740 

9,800 

U.S.  dollars  are  advanced  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  allow  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  procure,  in  the 
United  States,  nonmlUtary  space-oriented 
materials  and  services  on  their  behalf. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Medical  care: 

Direct  operating  costs 
funded:  Maintenance 
and  operation  of  VA 
facilities:  Research  and 
development  in  health 
services 

Capital  outlay  funded: 
Maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  VA  facilities:  (Re- 
search and  develcpTient 
in  health  services 


2,333 


2,189 


In  1973,  there  will  be  a  $250,000  Increase 
over  1972  to  expand  and  diversify  research 
and  development  for  Improved  delivery  of 
health    care    services.    The    1973    funds    of 
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•3JM1.000  for  this  activity  are  Included  under 
the  appropriation  Medical  administration 
and  miscellaneous  operating  expenses.  Medi- 
cal care  appropriation  coeta  for  1073  are  re- 
duced by  $2,190,000  from   1972. 

MEDICAL  AND  PROSTHETIC  RESEARCH 

[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Direct  operating  costs 
funded: 

Medical  research S3.0M       S6.S38        62.760 

Prosttwtic  research 2,019         2,078  3,053 

Total  direct  operating 
cosblunded SS,107       S8.616         65,723 

Capital  outlay  funded: 

Medical  research 6,613         9,079 

Prosthetic  research 26  40 

Total  capital  outlay. .. .         6,640        9,119 

Total  direct  program 
costs  funded 61,746       67,735         75,293 

Raimbursable  program: 
Medical  research: 

Cancer  chentotherapy  re- 
search   921         1,906  1,950 

Other 560  550  550 

Total  reimbursable  pro- 
gram costs 1,4»         2,456  2,500 

Total  program  costs 

funded 63,227       70,191         77,793 

Change  in  selected  resources.       1,038  

Total  obligations 64.265       70,191         77.793 


9.410 
160 

9,570 


Medical  research.  In  1973,  the  funding  of 
Veterans  Administration  medical  research 
operations  will  rise  to  $62.700,000 — about  18% 
higher  than  the  1971  level.  The  1973  program 
provides  for  additional  research  in  drug  ad- 
diction, sickle  cell  d'sease,  psychiatry,  pul- 
monary disease,  and  other  areas  of  V.A. 
specialization. 

Prosthetic  research.  The  budget  provides  a 
50 ':o  Increase  in  1973  funding  of  research, 
development,  and  testing  of  prosthetic,  or- 
thopedic, and  sensory  aids  for  Improving  the 
care  and  rehabilitation  of  disabled  eligible 
veterans,  including  amputees,  paraplegics, 
and  the  blind. 

MEDICAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 


[In  thousands  of  dollan] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Operating  costs  funded:  Re- 
search and  development 
in  health  services 

Capital  outlay  tunded:  Re- 
search aod  development 
in  health  services 


99 


101 


2,301 
240 


This  provides  for  studies  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate Improved  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. The  major  portion  of  this  activity  was 
funded  under  the  appropriation  Medical  care 
prior  to  1973. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


The  Conference  is  responsible  for  con- 
ducting studies  of  the  efficiency,  adequacy, 
and  fairness  of  present  procedures  by  which 
Federal  admlnUtrative  agencies  and  execu- 
tive departments  determine  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  obligations  of  private  persons. 

ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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1971  1972 

actual    estimata 


1973 
•stimatt 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Salaries  and  expenses: 
Studies  to  improve  ad- 
ministrative procedure. . 
Change  in  selected  re- 
sources  

306 
72 

458 
-50 

480 

-30 

Total  obligations 

378 

408 

450 

Arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment activities:  External 
research  and  held  testing 


1.708 


1,567 


2,200 


These 


activities  are  conducted  through 
grants  contracts  with  nongovernmental  re- 
search organizations  and  through  reim- 
bursement agreements  with  other  UJ3.  Oov- 
emment  departments  and  agencies.  The 
proposed  1973  program  wUl  emphasize  the 
control.  llmiUtlon,  and  reduction  of  stra- 
tegic offense  and  defensive  weapons  systems 
in  support  of  bUateral  and  multUateral  ne- 
gotiations on  strategic  arms  limitations. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: External  research 
and  field  testing... 


20 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Advances  and 

reimbursements: 
Studies,  Corps  of 

Engineers 

Studies,  National  Air 

Pollution  Control 

Administration... 
Studies,  Department  of 

Agriculture 

Studies,  Water  Resources 

Council 

Studies,  Geological  Survey. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
menb:  In-depth  study  of 
charKteristics  of  a  high 
quality  State-local  revenue 
system 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


29 


57 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Scientific  research  project 

support.    180,369 

National  and  special 

research  programs 49, 858 

National  research  centers  .      37'  174 
Research  applied  to 

national  needs . .      33. 955 


246.600       275.300 


85.600 
40.400 

55.931 


109. 100 
42.500 

80,000 


The  principal  emphases  of  the  Founda- 
tion's programs  in  1973  wUl,  among  other 
things,  be  to:  Expand  and  strengthen  basic 


research  efforte  which  are  essential  to  ad 
vanclng  man's  understanding  of  himself  his 
society,  and  his  natural  environment-  and 
increase  basic  and  applied  research  efforts 
to  help  provide  the  science  and  technology 
needed  to  enhance  environmental  quality 
Improve  economic  growth  and  productivity 
and  deal  more  effectively  with  signlflcant 
social  problems. 

The  mcrease  in  funding  for  the  Founds- 
tion's  basic  research  program  activities  in 
1973  wUl  permit  a  continued  healthy  growth 
In  basic  research  efforts  in  the  various  dis- 
ciplines, such  as  chemistry,  physics,  and  biol- 
ogy. The  signlflcant  expansion  in  problem- 
related  research  activities  will  permit  more 
Intensive  and  comprehensive  research  efforts 
on  problems  such  as  improving  mimlclpal 
services,  preventing  environmental  degra- 
dation. Improving  availability  of  energy 
through  solar  power,  developing  advanced 
ttmnellng  technology,  and  designing  earth- 
quake-resistant buildings. 

A  significant  new  program  will  be  initiated 
in  1973  to  explore  ways  of  increasing  in- 
dustrial  and  other  non-Federal  investment 
in  research  and  development,  speed  up  the 
application  of  research  and  development  re- 
sults to  Improve  products  and  services,  and 
Increase  productivity  through  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  technology.  Also,  a  new 
national  research  and  development  assess- 
ment program  will  be  Initiated  with  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  improving  our  knowledge 
of  how  research  and  development  can  im- 
prove economic  growth  and  productivity  and 
enhance  our  international  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

Scientific  research  project  support.  This 
program  provides  support  for  research  di- 
rected at  finding  answers  to  imresolved  scien- 
tific questions  concerning  fundamental  life 
processes,  processes  that  influence  man's  en- 
vironment, and  the  forces  Impacting  on  man 
as  a  member  of  society  and  on  the  behavior 
of  societies. 

National  and  special  research  programs. 
These  programs  include  lai^e-scale  research 
efforts  to  understand  the  physical  environ- 
ment, such  as  conducting  ecological  studies 
under  the  international  biological  program 
and  expanding  our  understanding  of  the 
ocean  environment  under  the  International 
decade  of  ocean  exploration.  New  programs 
will  be  started  in  1973  to  explore  ways  of 
encouraging  greater  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  applicable  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry and  State  and  local  governments,  and 
to  speed  up  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  Improve  economic  productivity 
and  more  effectively  deal  with  social  prob- 
lems. Other  programs  in  thU  activity  include 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  research  programs 
and  the  ocean  sediment  coring  program. 

National  research  centers.  The  five  NSF- 
sponsored  national  research  centers  support 
advanced  research  in  astronomy  and  the 
atmospheric  sciences.  These  centers  provide 
specialized  facilities,  equipment,  staffing, 
and  operational  support  which  are  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  single  educational  or  re- 
search institutions  to  provide. 

Research  applied  to  national  needs.  This 
program  focuses  on  selected  problems  of  na- 
tional concern  to  help  provide  the  scientific 
knowledge  base  for  their  solution.  The  pro- 
gram supports  research  and  engineering  ef- 
forts concerning  the  applications  of  ad- 
vanced technology,  social  systems  and  hu- 
man resources,  environmental  systems  and 
resources,  exploratory  research,  and  problem 
assessment.  The  program  supports  the  ex- 
ploration of  technological  opportunities 
which  may  have  the  potential  for  increasing 
economic  productivity  and  creating  new  in- 
dustries and  marketing  for  UJ3.  goods  and 
services. 
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SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 
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on  or  before  July  1. 1972,  and  is  aUowed  sixty 
days  thereafter  for  orderly  termination  of  its 
activities.  The  apprc^rlation  for  1973  pro- 
vides for  the  termination  period. 
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PUBLIC  UND  LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSION 
[In  thouunds  of  dollars] 


1973 
estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Institutional  investor  study. 


296 


1971 
actual 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Conduct  of  a  study  of 
marihuana  and  the 
causes  of  drug  abuse. 
Change  in  selected 
resources 


76 
5 


1972 
estimate 


1,962 
85 


Total  obligations.. 


SI 


1.847 


1.120 


The  Commission  will  conduct  a  study  of 
marihuana  mcludlng  tho  extent  of  its  use 
the  efficacy  of  existing  laws,  its  pharmacology 
and  effects,  its  relationship  to  crime  and 
other  drugs,  and  its  international  control 
The  Commission  wUl  also  conduct  a  study 
and  mvestigatlon  mto  the  causes  of  drug 
abuse  and  their  relative  significance. 

On  the  basis  of  its  study,  the  Commission 
will  make  recommendatloxis  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  for  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative action. 

COMMISSION  ON  POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  THE 

AMERICAN  FUTURE 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Conduct  and  sponsor 
studies  and  research  on 
programs  of  population 
growth  and  their  implica- 
tions for  America's  future. 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


669 


940 


Research  is  being  concentrated  on  popula- 
tion size  and  distribution,  implication  for 
the  economy,  demands  in  social  service  sec- 
tors, political  and  governmental  Implications 
or  population  change,  environmental  and  na- 
tural resource  problems,  moral-ethical  con- 
siderations, and  historical  and  political  as- 
pects of  immigration. 

COMMISSION  ON  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Study  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  and  its 
financing 


256 


527 


98 


The  Commission  was  established  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  raUroad  retirement  sys- 
tem and  its  financing  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  to  the  Congress  changes 
Which  would  provide  adequate  levels  of  bene- 
fits on  an  actuarially  sound  basis.  The  Com- 
mission is  required  to  submit  its  final  report 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1,090 
40 


Study  the  organization  of 
the  District  of  Columbia 


government 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

Total  obligations 


47 
87 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Salaries  and  expenses: 
Study  of  existing  land  laws 

and  procedures 

Change  in  selected 

resources 

466 

-63 

96  . 

-96  . 

Total  obligations 

403  . 

134 


703 

-87 

616  The  Commission  ceased  to  exist  In  Decem- 
ber,  1970. 


The  Commission  is  to  study  and  investi- 
gate the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order 
to  promote  econcxny,  efficiency,  and  improved 
services. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  MATERIALS  POLICY 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 

estimate 


The  Commission  is  conducting  a  study  of 
domestic  and  foreign  raw  materials  sup- 
plies and  requirements  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  recommendations  for  a  com- 
prehensive national  materials  policy.  The  in- 
tent of  the  policy  will  be  to  insure  adequate 
supplies  of  raw  materials  for  U.S.  Industry 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  environ- 
mental quality. 

The  Commission  will  submit  a  report  on 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  by  June  30,  1973, 
and  terminate  ninety  days  thereafter. 

PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON  CAMPUS  UNREST 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: 
Study  of  dissent,  disorder, 
and  violence  on  the 

college  campuses 

Change  in  selected 

resources 

67$ 
2 

2 

-2 

Total  obligations 

678  ... 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  were  to: 
Identify  the  principal  causes  of  campus  vio- 
lence; suggest  procedures  through  which 
grievances  can  be  resolved  by  means  other 
than  force;  suggest  ways  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion free  from  Improper  interference,  and 
preserve  the  right  of  peaceful  dissent  and 
protest;  and  propose  practical  steps  which 
can  be  taken  to  minimize  dangers  attendant 
upon  expressions  of  dissent. 

The  Commission  terminated  in  October 

1970.  v«,vw«.r. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

Ktual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Materials  policy  study 450  1240 

Change  in  selected 

resources 50  60 

Total  obligations 500  1  300 


Payment  to  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  fund: 
Operating  costs  funded : 
Regional  development 
program :  Experimental 
research  and  development. 


156 


216 


160 


Environmental  research  and  development 
utilizes  TVA  resources  and  Tennessee  Valley 
research  opportvmltiee  toward  meeting  press- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation.  The  program  Is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  full  range  of  varia- 
bles which  affect  environmental  quality  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources. 


,    U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Acquisition  and  construc- 
tion of  radio  facilities: 
Research  and  develop- 
ment  


120 


166 


100 


Research  will  continue  in  engineering  de- 
velopment, equipment  design,  and  radio  pro- 
pagation techniques  specifically  applicable  to 
the  Voice  of  America. 

WATER  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Water  resources  planning: 
Comprehensive  studies 200  120 

Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Comprehensive 
study  (Long  Island  Sound).  22  78 


531 


Funds  are  transferred  from  other  agencies 
for  the  management  and  coordination  of 
comprehensive  studies. 
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RECAPITULATION 
[In  thousand*  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Department  of 

Defense .    9, 1 35, 281     10, 238,  494      10, 409, 279 

National  Aeronautics 

and  Space  Adminis- 
tration ... 3,434,914     3,569,250       3,480,950 

Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and 

Welfare... 1,610,230      1,945,308       2,008  913 

National  Science 

fojndation 301,356         428,531  506  900 

Department  of 

transportation 493,262         418,916  471,119 

Atomic  Energy 

Commission 392,650         359,248  374,850 

Department  of 

Agriculture 328,325         369,522  369,045 

Department  of 

Commerce .        183,700         231,306  292  709 

Department  of  the 

Interior 138,713         171,446  191,919 

Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency 137,018         176,730  186  574 

Veterans'  Administra- 
tion   66,698  72.482  80,334 

Department  of 

Housing  and  Urban 

Development 52,998  66,286  79.025 

Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity 55.337  45,200  68  000 

Department  of  Labor  5.929  27.466  30413 

Library  of  Congress. . .  5.696  7.217  9  396 

White  House  (other 

than  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity).  1.376  2,110  5  671 
Department  ofJustice.  1.403  10,284  5,484 
Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament 

Agency        .    1,728  1.567  2,200 

National  Commission 

on  Materials 

Policy  SCO  1,300 

National  Commission 

on  Marihuana  and 

Drug  Abuse 81  1,847  1,120 

Other  agencies  (none 

Over  $1,000,000  per 

year)     3,444  3,208  1.429 

Grand  total 
obligations..     16. 350, 139    18,146,918      18,576.630 


PRISONERS  OF  CONSCIENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  this 
week's  conference  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jewry 
and  the  Women's  Interfaith  Action  for 
Freedom  of  Soviet  Jewry,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  relate  the  story  of  Miss  Raiza 
Palatnik. 

Miss  Palatnik's  sister,  Katia,  a  recent 
Russian  Jewish  emigree  to  Israel,  is  here 
in  Washington  to  participate  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Raiza  is  presently  a  prisoner  in  a  slave 
labor  camp  in  Odessa,  Russia.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1970,  she  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  to  Israel.  Shortly  thereafter,  her 
apartment  was  searched  and  Hebrew 
textbooks  were  found.  Because  of  pos- 
session of  these  materials,  Raiza  was 
arrested  in  December  1970,  and  held  in- 
commimicado  imtil  her  trial  on  Jime  22, 
1971,  when  she  was  found  guilty  of 
"slander  against  the  regime,"  and  re- 
ceived a  2-year  sentence. 

Since  her  imprisonment.  Miss  Palat- 
nik has  suffered  severe  dental  problems, 
a  hearing  loss,  imdernourishment.  and  a 
heart  attack  which  resulted  in  paralysis 
of  her  left  hand. 

Katia  visited  her  sister  in  August  of 
1971  before  emigrating  to  Israel  and  re- 
ported her  shock  and  dismay  at  Raiza's 


rapidly  deteriorating  physical  condition. 
Despite  having  her  requests  for  proper 
medical  attention  ignored  and  her  in- 
creased disabilities,  Raiza  is  stiU  required 
to  complete  her  daily  work  quota — if  she 
fails  to  do  so,  her  food  ration  is  reduced. 

Another  complaint  of  the  "prisoners  of 
conscience"  is  that  they  are  harbored  in 
the  same  camp  with  Soviet  criminals  and 
ex -Nazis.  The  Jewish  prisoners  have  re- 
quested to  be  relocated  in  order  to  re- 
duce threats  to  their  lives.  It  is  reported 
that  Soviet  authorities  are  making  ar- 
rangements to  comply  with  this  request 
by  deliberately  relocating  the  Jewish  pris- 
oners in  a  slave  labor  camp  in  Siberia, 
where  the  average  temperature  is  76° 
below  zero.  The  relocation  imposes 
an  additional  hardship  by  making  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  families  to  visit 
prisoners  since  the  journey  takes  1  week 
by  train,  one  way. 

Katia  Palatnik  has  come  to  Washing- 
ton not  only  to  tell  of  her  sister's  plight, 
but  also  to  imderline  the  injustice  of  a 
government  that  makes  the  desire  to  live 
as  free  Jews  a  crime  pimishable  by  de- 
portation to  labor  camps.  She  seeks  to 
draw  attention  to  this  deporable  situa- 
tion and  to  focus  American  conscious- 
ness on  it. 

After  my  trip  to  Russia  earlier  this 
year,  I  believe  that  Miss  Palatnik's  poign- 
ant description  of  her  sister's  plight  and 
that  of  similar  political  prisoners  should 
be  given  thoughtful  consideration,  and 
that  both  women  should  be  noted  for 
their  coiu-age  and  endurance. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  voted  upon  a  measure  urging 
the  President  to  take  immediate  action 
to  permit  the  free  expression  of  ideas 
and  the  exercise  of  religion  by  all  the 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Soviet  Constitution;  to 
utilize  formal  £md  informal  contacts  with 
Soviet  officials  in  an  effort  to  secure  an 
end  to  discrimination  against  religious 
minorities;  to  demand  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  it  permit  its  citizens  the 
right  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  countries  of  their  choice  as  af- 
firmed by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights;  and  to  call  upon 
the  State  Department  to  raise  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's  trans- 
gression of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

I  voted  for  this  resolution,  part  of 
which  was  a  concept  which  I  initiated — 
the  right  to  emigrate  as  a  basic  human 
right.  The  Women's  Association  for  the 
Defense  of  Foiu-  Freedoms  for  Ukraine, 
Inc.  wrote  to  me  including  a  statement 
by  the  association  in  protest  against  the 
recent  arrests  of  Ukraine  intellectuals. 
I  will  include  this  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

We  know  of  the  Soviet's  brutal  record 
of  suppression  of  dissent.  Robert  Con- 


quest, author  of  the  authoritative  work, 
"The  Great  Terror,"  estimated  that  20 
million  Soviet  citizens  were  killed  be- 
tween 1929  and  1939  alone. 

From  the  beginning,  religious  groups 
have  been  singled  out  for  special  treat- 
ment. Less  well  known  than  the  syste- 
matic oppression  of  Soviet  Jews,  but 
equally  brutal,  is  the  suppression  of 
Catholics  in  the  Soviet-conquered  Baltic 
State  of  Lithuania. 

This  oppression  has  become  so  intol- 
erable that  recently  17,000  Lithuanian 
Catholics  submitted  a  petition  to  the 
U.N.  asking  for  assistance  to  ease  their 
plight. 

The   Washington    Post   recently    de- 
scribed   this    dramatic    incident    in    a 
March  28  article  which  I  am  inserting 
in  this  special  order  at  this  point. 
Over   17,000  Baltic  Catholics  Cite  Soviet 

PERSECtTTION 

Moscow,  March  27. — More  than  17.000 
Roman  Catholics  from  Lithuania  have  sent 
petitions  to  the  United  Nations,  charging 
Soviet  religious  persecution.  It  was  the 
largest  open  protest  of  its  kind  In  the  So- 
viet Union. 

An  inch-thick  stack  of  petitions,  bearing 
over  17,000  signatures  of  "believers,"  was  sent 
to  U.N.  Secretary  (General  Kurt  Waldhelm 
last  month  after  Soviet  officials  In  Moscow 
Ignored  their  earlier  protests,  according  to 
dissident  Russian  sources  who  made  copies 
of  the  papers  available  to  Western  newsmen 
today. 

Lithuania,  a  small  republic  on  the  Baltic 
Sea  that  was  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1940,  is  known  as  an  area  where  traditional 
religious  beliefs  persist  despite  official  harass- 
ment by  the  Communist  regime. 

The  petitions  suggest  continued  strengtr 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania  despit«' 
steady  anti-religious  propaganda.  It  also 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  a  growing  effort  by 
religious  communities  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  implement  religious  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  the  Soviet  constitution. 

Last  September,  2,000  persons  from  the 
town  of  Prenai,  which  has  less  than  10.000 
population,  signed  an  open  letter  to  the  So- 
viet leadership  charging  that  freedom  of  re- 
ligion was  being  curbed  by  local  authorities 
in  Lithuania. 

Three  other  open  letters  with  a  total  of 
5,000  signatures  were  sent  last  fall  to  Party 
leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  but  police  "using 
threats,  arrests  and  handcuffs  prevented  the 
mass  collection  of  signatures,"  the  letter  to 
Waldhelm  said. 

"Such  action  by  the  authorities  prompted 
the  conviction  that  the  present  memoran- 
dum, signed  by  17,000  believers,  wlU  not  at- 
tain its  aim  if  it  is  sent  by  the  same  means 
as  previous  collective  declarations,"  the  letter 
said. 

The  Catholics  were  taking  their  complaints 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  letter  went  on. 
because  "believers  In  our  republic  cannot  en- 
Joy  the  rights  set  out  in  Article  18  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights."  The 
declaration,  passed  by  the  United  Nations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  abstaining,  calls  for 
the  recognition  of  religious  freedom  by  aU 
countries. 

[At  the  United  Nations,  a  spokesman  had 
no  comment  on  the  petitions  today.] 

In  their  petition,  the  Lithuanians  com- 
plained that  Soviet  officials  limit  the  number 
of  new  priests  to  be  trained  and  control  the 
assignment  of  priests  to  parishes.  They  said 
no  more  than  10  youths  a  year  can  enter 
the  seminary. 

There  ars  so  few  priests  in  Lithuania,  the 
letter  charged,  that  one  must  often  serve  two 
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or  three  parishes  and  that  "even  Invalid  and 
aged  priests  must  work." 

The  Lithuanian  authorities  do  not  enforce 
a  law  which  would  punish  those  who  per- 
secute church-goers,  the  petition  claimed. 

In  addition.  Catholics  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  rebuild  churches  destroyed  during 
World  War  II  and  have  difficulty  in  getting 
permission  to  hold  services  In  private  homes. 

"At  the  same  time,  a  dance  ball  was  al- 
lowed to  be  built  In  the  parish  of  Andreivas 
where  the  chxirch  stood,"  the  petition  said. 

It  repeated  charges  made  last  November 
that  two  parish  priests  were  sent  to  labor 
camps  for  providing  religious  instructions  to 
youngsters.  Two  bishops  were  also  exiled 
without   trial,   it   said. 

More  signatures  would  have  been  Included 
m  the  123  separate.  Identical  typed  peti- 
tions if  the  Soviet  police  had  not  reacted  so 
strongly  against  the  dissidents,  the  letter 
said. 

"If  In  the  future,  the  organs  of  the  State 
take  the  same  attitude  toward  believers' 
complaints  as  they  have  until  now,  we  will 
be  obliged  to  address  ourselves  to  Interna- 
tional bodies,  the  Pope,  the  head  of  our 
church,  or  the  United  Nations  as  an  authori- 
tative institution  defending  human  rights." 

In  addition  to  repressing  religion,  the 
Catholics  said,  the  "forcible  atheistic  up- 
bringing" of  Soviet  society  has  also  caused 
increases  In  Juvenile  crime,  alcoholism,  di- 
vorces, abortions  and  suicides. 

The  Lithuanians'  protest  comes  at  a  time 
of  improving  relations  between  Moscow  and 
the  Vatican.  Soviet  President  Nikolai  Pod- 
gomy  and  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko 
have  called  on  Pope  Paul  VI.  and  the  Most 
Rev.  Agontino  Casaroli,  who  is  tantamount  to 
a  Vatican  foreign  minister,  visited  Moscow 
last  year. 

There  are  an  estimated  3.5  million  Roman 
Catholics  living  In  the  Soviet  Union,  most  of 
them  Lithuanians  and  Poles.  Catholics  are 
situated  in  Lithuania,  and  in  western  parts 
of  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine. 

Lithuania  Is  the  largest  single  Catholic 
area,  with  nearly  600  churches  still  operating 
there. 


Women's  Association  for  the 
Defense  of  Four  Freedoms  for 
Ukraine,  Inc., 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  March  17. 1972. 
Hon.  Jack  P.  Kemp, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  During  the  years  of  1969,  1970, 
and  1971,  we  have  communicated  with  you 
regarding  the  unrest  in  Ukraine  caused  by 
the  Soviet  Russia's  occupation  of  Ukrainian 
territory,  and  the  constant  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  of  the  Ukrainian  citizens. 

Once  again  we  are  taking  the  liberty  of 
bringing  to  your  attention  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Ukraine  with  details  contained  In  the 
enclosed  statement. 

We  are  convinced  of  your  Interest  in  the 
Captive  Nations  Freedom  movement  and  con- 
sider you  a  friend  of  millions  of  Ukrainian 
Americans,  many  of  whom  are  now  your  own 
constituents  who  have  relatives  In  Ukraine 
and  for  whom  they  have  great  concern. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  raise  the  qtaestion 
of  injustice  in  Ukraine  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress and  asK  the  Secretary  of  State,  Honor- 
able William  P.  Rogers  and  United  Nations 
Ambassador  George  Bush  to  take  proper 
action  toward  the  Soviet  government  to  re- 
lease all  political  prisoners,  particularly  the 
Intellectuals,  ailing,  aged,  and  young  mothers 
who  have  been  torn  away  from  their  Infants 
who  need  them  so  desperately,  restore  their 
full  rights  of  citizenship,  and  return  them 
to  their  homes  In  Ukraine. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Katertna  Moroz, 

Chairman. 
Katebtna  Prtstajko, 

Secretary. 


Women's  Association  for  the  De- 
fense OF  PotJB  Freedoms  foe 
Ukraine,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  27, 1972. 
Statement  of  Mrs.  Ulana  Celbwych, 

National  President 
On  behalf  of  the  Women's  Association  for 
the  Defense  of  Pour  Freedoms  for  Ukraine, 
Incorporated,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  being  the  National  President,  I  hereby 
state  my  shock  and  Indignation  and  protest 
against  the  wave  of  arrests  In  Ukraine  per- 
formed by  the  Russian  Secret  Police  Force 
(KGB). 

In  these  restless  times  many  individuals, 
groups,  and  statesmen.  Including  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  In  order  to  establish  long- 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity  for  generations 
to  come,  are  exhibiting  a  new  approach  to 
satisfy  human  needs.  Individual  and  national 
rights,  and  identity. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Russian  Colo- 
nial government,  founder  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  signatory  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  so-called  "volunteer  missionary  of  good 
will"  for  world  community,  Is  for  Ukrainians, 
a  brutal  Invader  who  occupied  the  Sover- 
eign Ukrainian  Republic  and  by  force  Is 
holding  it  in  the  USSR  system. 

In  conjunction  with  the  existing  reality 
of  Russia's  constant  violation  of  human 
rights  of  the  48  million  native  Ukrainians 
on  their  own  territory,  (majority  of  the 
population.  79%),  our  organization.  In  No- 
vember 1969  presented  a  petition  supported 
by  5.000  signatures  to  Ambassador  Finger, 
who  accepted  on  behalf  of  Ambassador 
Charles  Yost,  In  which  we  expressed  our  con- 
cern of  the  increased  terror,  russiflcatlon, 
restriction  for  continued  education,  depriva- 
tion of  private  property,  as  In  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Valentyn  Moroz  In  Ivano-Franklvsk,  a 
city  In  West  Ukraine,  mass  arrests  of  the 
people  In  1981,  1965,  1967,  1969,  and  1970, 
particularly  among  young  scholars  who  grew 
up  under  Soviet  occupation  and  who  oppose 
the  Soviet  way  of  life  Imposed  upon  them; 
thus  all  these  things  creating  an  alarming 
situation  In  Ukraine  for  a  long  time. 

In  our  opinion,  Brezhnev  Is  restoring  the 
neostalinism  and  is  again  practicing  geno- 
cide In  the  Ukrainian  nation,  particularly  on 
the  Ukrainian  Intellectuals. 

Now  again,  on  January  14,  1972,  over  two 
million  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  In 
the  U.S.A.,  as  well  as  all  Ukrainians  through- 
out the  free  world  were  shocked  by  the  news 
via  the  UPI  and  Reuters  Press  Agencies 
about  the  arrest  of  11  leading  Ukrainian  dis- 
sident Intellectuals  on  charges  of  "national- 
istic agitation"  and  deliberate  false  fabrica- 
tions defaming  the  Soviet  State.  The  arrests 
were  carried  out  on  January  11,  In  the  cities 
of  Kiev,  Lvlv,  and  Odessa.  Later,  reports 
raised  the  number  of  arrested  to  19,  then  to 
36.  and  at  the  present  time  the  figure  has 
grown  to  200,  and  there  are  possibilities  that 
the  number  Is  much  higher  and  It  Is  ques- 
tionable if  the  exact  number  will  ever  be 
known  in  the  free  world. 

Sources  said  that  the  arrests  were  preced- 
ed by  a  series  of  raids  by  the  Soviet  Secret 
Police  Forces  (KGB)  on  the  homes  of  the 
dissidents  in  Kiev,  Lvlv,  and  Odessa.  Several 
European  newspapers  also  stated  that  the 
KGB  had  begun  a  series  of  raids  and  Inter- 
rogations In  other  large  Industrial  and  uni- 
versity cities  In  Ukraine,  including  Czer- 
nlvtsl,  Pcdtava,  Kharklv,  Rlwne,  and  Dnlpro- 
pstrovsk.  There  the  action  was  directed 
mainly  against  younger  students,  professors 
and  writers,  especially  those  who  had  been 
active  m  demanding  Constitutional  and  na- 
tional rights  for  Ukraine. 

Because  of  the  censure  and  russiflcatlon 
policy  forbidding  free  expression  in  existing 
government  sponsored  publications  and 
newspapers,  the  Ukrainians  were  forced  to 
establish  their  own  news  media  for  the  pur- 
pose of  objective  Information. 


According  to  reliable  sources,  the  KOB 
latest  arrests  were  meant  to  destroy  the  writ- 
ing and  circulation  of  the  underground 
newspaper  "Ukrainian  Herald"  which  car- 
ries Information  about  secret  trials  and  ar- 
rests of  Ukrainians,  russiflcatlon.  Intentions 
of  antl-Ukralnlanism,  national  discrimina- 
tion, and  religious  persecution.  The  latest 
Issue  of  the  Herald  contained  over  100  type- 
written pages  of  detailed  information  about 
Soviet  repressions  In  Ukraine. 

Among  the  arrested  on  January  ii,  are 
Vyacheslav  Chomovll,  writer  and  author  of 
the  Chronovll  Papers:  Ivan  Dziuba,  author  of 
Internationalism  or  Russiflcatlon  (a  study  In 
the  Soviet  nationalities  problem);  Ivan 
SwmychnyJ,  a  literary  critic;  Wasyl  Stus, 
poet;  Ihor  Kalynec,  poet;  and  others.  Among 
those  arrested  are  also  women.  Larlssa  Ka- 
ra vansky,  M.D.,  wife  of  Swyatoslav  Kara  van- 
sky  who  was  recently  sentenced  to  many 
years  Imprisonment;  Irene  Staslv-Kalynec, 
poetess  and  wife  of  Ihor  Kalynec;  Stepheny 
Shabatura,  artist  and  designer;  Stephanie 
Hulyk,  a  mother  of  an  8-month  old  Infant 
and  member  of  the  association  to  preserve 
historical  monuments;  and  Raisa  Moroz,  wife 
of  Valentyn  Moroz,  whose  fate  Is  unknown. 
We.  the  members  of  the  Women's  Associa- 
tion for  the  Defense  of  Pour  Freedoms  for 
Ukraine,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of 
voiceless  Ukrainians  In  the  homeland  of  Uk- 
raine, and  on  behalf  of  Ukrainian  prisoners 
and  their  families  appeal  to  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  Secretary  of  State,  WUliam  P. 
Rogers.  VS.  Ambassador  to  United  Nations, 
Honorable  George  Bush,  Secretary  General  of 
United  Nations  Organization.  Honorable  Kurt 
Waldhelm.  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  both  Houses,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  to  raise  their 
voices  in  support  of  rights  for  Ukrainians, 
and  to  take  proper  action  towards  the  Soviet 
government  to  release  aU  political  prisoners, 
particularly  the  Intellectuals,  aUlng,  aged, 
and  young  mothers  who  have  been  torn  away 
from  their  infants  who  need  them  so  desper- 
ately. It  is  time  to  stop  the  Russian  interfer- 
ence In  the  way  of  life  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people  of  Ukraine. 


WZZM-TV 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  hometown  people  are  honored  for 
a  notable  achievement,  it  is  natural  for 
the  Congressman  representing  that  com- 
munity to  crow  with  pride. 

So  it  is  that  I  call  the  attention  of  not 
only  this  House,  but  the  Nation,  to  the 
honor  bestowed  on  WZZM-TV,  chan- 
nel 13,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  by  their 
peers  in  the  television  industry — a  1971 
Emmy  Award  for  best  documentary  pro- 
duced by  a  television  station. 

This  award  should  excite  particular 
interest  in  the  Congress,  because  both 
Houses  recently  approved  legislation 
laimching  a  major  attack  on  sickle  cell 
anemia,  the  terrible  hereditary  disease 
which  aflBicts  so  many  blacks  in  America. 
The  documentary,  which  is  entitled 
"Paradox  of  Neglect,"  pictures  the  re- 
search being  carried  out  on  sickle  cell 
anemia  and  the  work  done  at  Blodgett 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Grand  Rapids  by 
Dr.  Robert  Nelbandian  and  his  team  in 
devising  a  simple  mass  screening  method 
to  detect  the  disease. 

To  make  clear  the  intense  competition 
for  the  Emmy  Award  won  by  WZZM,  I 
might  mention  that  there  were  76  entries 
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in  the  best  documentary  by  a  television 
station  category  and  10  finalists.  WZZM 
received  the  Einmy  at  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  Convention  last 
Monday  in  Chicago. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  at  this  time 
those  WZZM  staff  members  who  made 
up  the  team  that  turned  "Paradox"  into 
a  splendid  achievement.  They  are:  Wil- 
liam D.  Corder,  executive  producer;  John 
L.  Bailey  and  Bill  Prins,  directors;  Wer- 
ner Schneider  and  Robert  Cross,  cam- 
eras; and  Jim  Jensen  and  Rod  Caszatt, 
producers-writers.  Bailey  is  manager 
of  the  Production  13  team,  the  WZZM- 
TV  film  unit  which  produced  the  film. 

In  view  of  the  action  recently  taken 
by  the  Congress  on  sickle  cell  ane- 
mia, I  wish  :hat  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress oould  see  the  excellent  documen- 
tary made  by  WZZM-TV,  "Paradox  of 
Neglect." 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment 
of  Public  Law  91-248  in  1970.  amending 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  has  resulted 
in  Federal  regulation  of  the  sale  of  soft 
drinks  in  the  public  schools  participating 
in  these  progrsuns. 

The  language  in  the  law  from  which 
this  situation  results  states  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations "including  regulations  relating 
to  the  service  of  food  in  participating 
school  and  service  institutions  in  com- 
petition with  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  act  and  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act." 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  the  sale 
of  items  such  as  soft  drinks  constitutes 
a  threat  to  the  success  of  the  school 
lunch  programs  or  that  such  sales  should 
be  subject  to  Federal  regulation.  Fur- 
thermore, some  school  ofQcials  have 
complained  that  the  present  regulations 
with  respect  to  competitive  food  services 
actually  discourage  students  from  eating 
in  the  school  limchrooms.  Many  prefer 
to  bring  lunch  from  home  or  to  eat  at 
establishments  off  the  school  groimds. 
With  this  diminished  participation,  some 
schools  find  it  difficult  to  sustain  the 
school  lunch  program,  financially.  Some 
school  officials  in  Maryland  told  me  they 
would  have  had  to  discontinue  the  lunch 
program  completely,  because  of  lack  of 
participation.  However  when  soft  drinks 
and  some  ala  carte  options  were  offered, 
it  resulted  in  more  students  eating  in 
the  school  lunchrooms  and  increased 
participation  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

In  any  case,  as  long  as  the  students 
stay  away  from  the  lunchrooms  in 
droves,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they 
will  derive  much  benefit  from  the  nu- 
tritional programs  offered  imder  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
however,  by  no  means  mandates  the  sale 
of  soft  drinks  or  any  other  specific  item 
in  schools  or  school  lunchrooms.  Nor 


does  it  seek  to  place  the  Federal  stamp 
of  approval  on  such  items.  I  realize  that 
there  may  be  different  situations  from 
State  to  State  and  even  among  school 
districts  within  a  State  or  schools  with- 
in a  district.  I  believe  this  proposal  takes 
cognizance  of  these  differences.  This  bill 
would  simply  make  more  explicit  the 
sort  of  competitive  food  services  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Under  this  proposal  a  school  or  an 
organization  within  a  school  could  not 
offer  a  complete  alternative  lunch  serv- 
ice, could  not,  for  example,  open  a  Mc- 
Donald's franchise  right  next  to  the 
school  cafeteria  line,  but  could  have  a 
soft  drink  vending  machine  in  the  cafe- 
teria or  its  environs  if  permitted  by  the 
school  authorities. 

I  believe  that  this  is  reasonable  and 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  school  lunch  programs. 


PRESIDENT'S   RESPONSE   TO   ESCA- 
LATION OF  VIETNAM  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spence) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time,  because  I  want  it  known 
that  I  am  imequivocally  in  support  of 
the  action  the  President  has  taken  In  re- 
sponse to  renewed  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  by  the  North  Vietnamese  army 
and  the  Vietcong. 

Everyone  is  screaming  about  our 
bombing  of  military  installations  in  the 
north.  Yet  the  Commimists  have  been 
engaging  in  almost  constant  mortar  at- 
tacks on  cities  and  civilian  populations 
throughout  the  course  of  the  war  and  no 
one  among  those  who  decry  the  bombings 
seems  willing  even  to  recognize  that  fact, 
let  alone  talk  about  it. 

The  North  Vietnamese  escalation  of 
the  war  was  a  calculated  move.  They 
gambled  that  there  would  be  no  retalia- 
tion— ^no  consequences.  No  nation  worth 
its  salt  can  permit  that  kind  of  gamble 
to  pay  off  in  the  current  international 
climate.  The  President's  action  is  a  re- 
strained and  perfectly  reasoned — indeed, 
it  is  an  entirely  necessary — response  to 
that  calculated  move  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

It  is  further  necessitated  by  the  up- 
coming trip  to  Moscow  which  those  who 
now  decry  the  bombing  have  aU  along 
been  praising.  Only  a  fool  would  go  into 
negotiations  in  the  weakened  kind  of  bar- 
gaining position  that  would  have  faced 
the  President  if  we  had  made  no  response 
to  this  new  escalation  of  the  war  by 
North  Vietnam.  Our  own  strategic  inter- 
ests were  at  stake  and  required  this  kind 
of  response,  without  regard  to  any  obli- 
gations of  support  we  may  still  owe  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  withdrawal  of  groimd  forces  from 
Vietnam  never  Included  any  kind  of  com- 
mitment on  the  pB't  of  the  President  not 
to  use  our  airpwwer  to  maintain  neces- 
sary support  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  while  Vietnamization  of  the  war 
was  being  brought  to  fruition.  This  is  no 
violation  of  a  pledge,  but  rather  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  pledge  resulting  from  a 


strategic  error  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
I  commend  and  support  the  President  for 
this  forthright  response  to  a  tragic  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  understand  either  their  own 
best  interests  or  the  means  to  peace  for 
the  entire  world. 


TAX  WITHHOLDINQ  LAWS  NEED 
REVISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
Americans  are  all  too  well  aware,  today 
is  the  last  day  to  file  their  income  tax 
statements  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  For  the  average  American  this 
has  meant  sleepless  nights;  consultation 
with  friends,  lawyers,  and  relatives;  and 
worry,  frustration,  and  aggravation  as 
he  tried  to  figiire  out  the  amazing  com- 
plexities and  technicalities  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  Average  American  is  not  the  only 
one  to  be  confronted  with  and  con- 
founded by  the  difficulties  prescribed  by 
our  tax  laws.  Small  businessmen,  large 
corporations,  charities.  State  and  munic- 
ipal governments,  and  even  school  dis- 
tricts often  need  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
to  wade  through  the  depths  of  the  law. 

Because  this  is  a  special  day,  it  seems 
particularly  appropriate  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss one  of  the  sanall,  but  especially 
bothersome,  technicalities  in  the  tax  laws 
which  imposes  a  significant  burden  upon 
the  Nation's  public  schools. 

Section  403(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  exempts  from  income  tax  of 
employees  of  section  501(c)  organiza- 
tions or  public  schools  payments  made 
by  the  employer  to  acquire  certain  an- 
nuities for  its  employees,  within  specified 
limitations.  In  Revenue  Ruling  70-453, 
IRB  1970-35,  18,  issued  In  September 
1970,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruled 
that  withholding  of  income  taxes  was 
required  on  the  costs  of  life  insurance 
protection  imder  such  section  403(b)  an- 
nuities. 

In  order  to  administer  a  withholding 
tax  system,  the  schools  will  have  to:  first, 
revise  their  payroll  systems,  whether 
they  be  by  computer  or  by  hand,  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  additional  deduction  of 
withholding  taxes  from  the  salary  pay- 
ments; second.  Incorporate  the  amount 
withheld  In  the  receipt  to  each  employee; 
and  third,  explain  each  change  in  the 
amount  of  taxes  withheld. 

According  to  one  of  my  Illinois  con- 
stituents, who  has  surveyed  a  representa- 
tive sample  taken  from  section  403(b) 
annuities,  the  annual  premium  for  173 
annuities  varied  from  $50  to  $2,772.  The 
average  annual  cost  of  life  insurance 
was  $40.65.  About  one-half  of  the  173 
annuities  involved  annualized  premiums 
ranging  from  $50  to  less  than  $400  with 
annual  cost  of  life  insurance  ranging 
from  $3.05  to  $32.12.  Based  upon  with- 
holding at  a  14  percent  rate  from  month- 
ly payments  of  ssdary  over  a  12-month 

x>l  period,  this  would  amoimt  to 
vtt  Jiolding  of  taxes  on  the  cost  of  life 
insiu-ance  protection  of  3'/2  cents  to  37 
cents  per  month.  Based  upon  an  average 
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annual  payment  of  $40.65,  the  withhold- 
ing tax  per  month  would  be  about  47 
cents. 

If  the  withholding  Is  done  once  on  an 
annual  basis,  the  amount  of  tax  withheld 
at  a  14-percent  rate  would  vary  from 
$.43  to  $6.59  on  aimual  costs  of  life 
insurance  protection  varying  from  $3.05 
to  $40.65. 

All  of  this  will  Impose  a  substantial 
burden  during  the  year  If  the  withhold- 
ing must  be  on  a  periodic  basis,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  year  if  the  withholding 
is  on  a  one-short  basis  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  similar  burden  would  be  en- 
countered if  a  less  exact  method  were  al- 
lowed of  withholding  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  for  the  previous  year. 

I  am  told  that  sJthough  the  cost  of 
life  Insiu-ance  protection  In  these  cases 
is  almost  nominal  in  amount.  It  Is  not 
static.  Since  the  life  insurance  element 
changes  each  year  with  a  chsmge  In  risk 
at  the  anniversary  date  of  the  policy,  at 
least  one  change  would  be  required  each 
year.  Moreover,  the  anniversary  dates  of 
the  policies  vary — depending  on  the  date 
the  policy  was  Issued — so  that  changes 
are  reqiiired  Uiroughout  the  year.  Also, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  25  percent  of 
the  policyholders  made  other  changes  in 
life  insurance  component  of  the  annuities 
during  the  year.  The  changes  occur  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Including  sabbatical 
leave,  pregnancy,  sick  leave,  financisd  in- 
ability, or  greater  financial  ability.  The 
annuitant  can  also  discontinue  the  plan 
at  any  time,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
requiring  additional  changes.  Further- 
more, since  the  employee's  contract 
year  may  run  from  September  1  to  Au- 
gust 31,  there  may  be  two  contract  years 
during  each  calendar  year. 

Each  change  In  the  cost  of  life  Insur- 
ance would  require  the  school  to  change 
Its  payroll  reporting  to  reflect  the  revised 
deduction  of  the  amount  of  income  taxes 
withheld  and  to  report  the  change  in  the 
W-2  forms  to  the  employees.  There  Is 
also  a  complication  In  that  there  Is  a  lag, 
which  may  amount  to  as  long  as  2 
months,  between  the  application  for  a 
change  in  the  coverage  smd  the  time 
when  it  is  approved.  If  the  risk  applied 
for  differs  from  that  determined,  the 
amount  of  coverage  for  the  cost  of  the 
life  insurance  would  have  to  be  revised. 
Any  such  change  would  require  further 
adjustments  to  be  made  by  the  school  in 
the  amomit  of  taxes  already  withheld 
and  to  be  withheld. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  me  that 
the  Treasury  should  require  withholding 
imder  these  circumstances.  The  costs 
and  administrative  burdens  in  reflecting 
these  changes  through  withholding  can 
hardly  be  Justified.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  it  Is  very  unlikely  that  there 
Is  any  tax  escape.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation by  way  of  life  Insurance  costs 
Is  reported  on  the  W-2  forms  given  to 
each  school  employee. 

Moreover,  the  additional  expense  to 
State  and  local  government  agencies,  as 
the  employers,  runs  counter  to  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  improve 
their  fiscal  situations. 

In  similar  instances,  tax  withholding 
has  not  been  required.  For  example.  In- 


come tax  withholding  is  not  required 
with  respect  to  payments  made  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  or  his  beneficiary  to  a 
qualified  section  401(a)  employee  trust, 
and  under  a  qualified  employee  annuity 
plan.  Payments  made  imder  a  qualified 
bond  purchase  plan  described  in  section 
405(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are 
also  exempt  from  withholding  under  sec- 
tion 3402(a)  (12)  (c)  of  the  code  by  a  pro- 
vision adopted  in  section  7  of  the  Self- 
Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act  of  1962. 

When  the  present  statutory  provision 
for  section  403(b)  armuities  was  sidopted 
in  1958,  the  Congress  provided  "that  the 
other  major  benefits  accorded  In  the  case 
of  Industrial  plans  should  also  be  made 
available  to  the  educational,  charitable, 
and  religious  organizations  whose  pen- 
sion payments  qualify  under  the  20  per- 
cent rule — or  to  the  extent  they  qualify 
imder  the  20  percent  rule."  Therefore,  It 
extended  three  provisions  to  these  armu- 
ities: the  $5,000  income  tax  exclusion  for 
amounts  paid  with  respect  to  an  em- 
ployee's death;  an  exclusion  from  the 
estate  tax  base  of  a  decedent  employee 
with  respect  to  an  employer's  contribu- 
tions; and  an  exclusion  from  the  gift  tax 
base  with  respect  to  an  employer's  con- 
tribution provided  In  the  case  of  exercise 
by  an  employee  of  an  election  as  to  sur- 
vivor benefits. 

The  overall  congressional  intention 
substantially  to  equalize  the  tax  benefits 
of  an  annuitant  of  a  section  403(b)  an- 
nuity with  those  of  annuitants  under 
qualified  plans  should  be  applied  equally 
to  exempt  from  withholding  pasmients 
under  section  403(b)  annuity  plans  to 
employees  of  schools  and  school  districts. 
The  amount  of  tax  involved  In  section 
403(b)  suinultles  Is  much  smaller  than 
Uiat  for  qualified  armuities,  the  adminis- 
trative burdens  of  withholding  under 
section  403(b)  plans  are  Inordinately 
great,  and  they  fall  for  the  most  part  on 
State  and  local  goverrunent  agencies. 

The  withholding  tax  system  has  Its 
practical  limitations.  Withholding  of  in- 
come taxes  is  clearly  an  important  de- 
vice by  which  the  government  Insures 
that  taxes  are  collected.  However,  where 
such  assurance  Is  otherwise  available, 
withholding  should  not  be  required  If  the 
administrative  burdens  of  withholding  do 
not  yield  better  tax  collection  results 
commensurate  with  the  added  burden  of 
withholding.  For  example,  the  law  does 
not  require  withholding  on  dividends  and 
interest  because  it  was  felt  that  the  re- 
porting of  such  income  was  swiequate 
and,  therefore,  that  the  administrative 
burden  of  withholding  would  not  be  justi- 
fied. 

Similarly,  "unnecessary"  withholding 
burdens  have  been  taken  into  account 
by  excepting  from  withholding  group 
term  life  insurance  premiums  paid  on 
behalf  of  employees  which  would  other- 
wise be  subject  to  withholding  because 
they  are  in  excess  of  the  applicable  limi- 
tations. Instead,  the  employer  is  required 
to  file  information  returns  as  to  the  in- 
come element  with  the  Government,  and 
provide  a  copy  to  the  employee.  Again, 
the  insurance  component  of  403(b)  an- 
nuities Is  reflected  as  other  compensation 


on  the  W-2  forms  to  be  filed  with  the 
Goverximent,  with  a  copy  to  the  em- 
ployee. 

Exemption  from  withholding  on  the 
life  Insurance  component  of  secticai  403 
(b)  annuities  would  be  consistent  with 
past  practice  and  would  recognize  that 
administrative  burdens  far  outweigh  the 
mlnlscule  protection  of  the  revenue.  If 
any.  Involved. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section 
3401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exempt  section  403(b)  annuities  from 
withholding.  I  hope  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Conmiittee  will  act  quickly  to 
bring  this  measure  to  the  fioor,  and  that 
the  Congress  will  enact  it  into  law. 


TV  VIOLENCE  AS  A  CAUSE  OP 
CHILD  AGGRESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Mttrphy)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding  pieces  of 
research  conducted  for  the  Surgeon 
General's  study  of  the  effects  of  televised 
violence  was  conducted  by  a  team  headed 
by  Dr.  Monroe  M.  Lefkowltz.  principal 
research  scientist  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  His  as- 
sociates in  this  effort  include  Dr.  Leonard 
D.  Eron  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  Circle,  Dr.  Leopold  Walder  of 
Behavior  Research  Consultants,  Green- 
belt,  Md.,  and  Dr.  L.  Rowell  Huesmann 
of  Yale  University. 

This  was  a  landmark  piece  of  scien- 
tific research.  It  Involved  a  large  number 
of  children  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  using  one  of  the  more  sophisticated 
research  techniques  in  the  behavioral 
sciences.  The  findings,  simply  put,  found 
a  highly  significant  relationship  between 
viewing  violent  television  and  aggressive 
behavior  in  later  years.  Because  such 
a  finding  was  so  damaging  to  the  TV 
networks,  certain  members  o*  the  Sur- 
geon General's  12-man  committee  which 
had  been  loaded  with  individuals  who 
worked  for  or  had  ties  with  the  TV  net- 
works, saw  fit  to  try  to  denigrate  not 
only  the  findings  of  the  Lefkowitz  team, 
but  actually  sought  to  impeach  the  scien- 
tific capability  of  one  of  the  team 
members. 

Failing  this,  the  "industry  five"  as  they 
became  known  to  the  other  advisory 
group  members  wrote  the  section  of  the 
report  having  to  do  with  the  all  impor- 
tant question  of  the  relationship  of  TV 
aggression  to  adolescent  behavior.  Here 
again,  the  Lefkowitz  study  was  given 
short  shrift — despite  the  fact  that  in- 
dependent researchers  contracted  by 
members  of  the  "industry  five"  to  dis- 
mantle the  study  endorsed  it  instead. 
The  release  of  the  report  of  the  Surgeon 
G^ieral  in  January  so  disturbed  Dr. 
Lefkowitz  that  he  wrote  me,  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  those  concerned 
with  the  Surgeon  CSeneral's  project  and 
characterized  the  efforts  to  downgrade 
his  study  as  "a  serious  fraud— perpe- 
trated on  the  American  public  and  par- 
ticularly on  American  children." 
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Fortunately,  because  of  the  courage  of 
Dr.  Lefkowitz  and  many  of  his  colleagues, 
the  true  findings  of  the  researchers  on 
the  disastrous  effects  nightly  televised 
mayhem,  brutality,  and  savagery  are 
having  on  our  society  are  being  made 
known  to  the  American  public.  But  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  had  to  undergo 
a  great  deal  of  embarrassing  harassment 
from  the  TV  industry  and  the  so-called 
Industry  Five  on  the  Surgeon  General's 
panel.  For  example.  Dr.  Lefkowitz  wrote 
to  me  that — 
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Of  the  three  written  critiques  I  received 
of  my  study  from  committee  members  the 
one  which  was  deetructlve,  and  In  my  opin- 
ion Irresponsible,  was  rendered  by  an  Individ- 
ual (Who  had)  affiliations  with  the  television 
Industry. 

Another  member  of  the  Lefkowitz  team 
was  Dr.  L.  Rowell  Huesmann,  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Huesmann  wrote  to  me  when  he 
learned  that  I  was  trying  as  he  put  it 
"to  see  to  it  that  the  findings  frcwn  the 
studies  on  television  and  aggression  do 
not  get  swept  under  the  rug  because  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  wishy-washy  re- 
port." In  referring  to  the  attempts  of  the 
industry  plants  on  the  committee  to  dis- 
parage him  and  his  qualifications,  Dr. 
Huesmann  wrote: 

Prom  the  start  they  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  skepticism   about   our   results   including 
questioning   my   qualifications   as   a  statis- 
tician. I  feel  no  need  to  defend  my  qualifica- 
tions, since  my  background  would  speak  for 
Itself,    and    I    was    quite   happy   to   discover 
that  the  committee  had  asked  two  independ- 
ent   researchers    to    critique    my    analyses. 
(David   Kenney  of   Northwestern   and  John 
Neal  of  Stony  Brook).  It  would  have  been 
nice  If  the  committee  had  told  us  they  were 
doing  this,  (we  only  discovered  it  when  David 
Kenny  called  and  asked  for  more  data),  but 
that  was  not  too  bothersome.  What  is  upset- 
ting is  that  the  two  critiques  ai«  not  men- 
tioned anywhere  in  the  body  of  this  sum- 
mary.  As   you   might  guess,    both   critiques, 
while  finding  some  points  of  contention,  were 
generally  very  supportive  of  our  techniques 
and    findings.    Apparently,    the    committee 
Ignored  them.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  reports  submitted,  but  no  where  else  in 
the  siunmary.  At  the  same  time  the  commit- 
tee  Included   all  sorts  of  comments   about 
"statistical  problems"  and  Innuendos  about 
"methodological  difficulties'  when  discussing 
our  report.  Why  did  they  not  include  their 
own  consultant's  comments  on  these  topics? 

Dr.  Huesmarm  concluded  his  letter 
with  a  statement  with  which  I  find  myself 
in  agreement.  He  wrote: 

The  biased  nature  of  the  committee  mem- 
bership seems  to  have  led  to  a  compromise 
where  the  truth  was  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  whole  effort 
of  the  "Industry  Five"  in  my  opinion  was 
"destructive"  and  "irresponsible"  I  feel 
the  Lefkowitz  study  should  receive  wide 
study  in  its  undiluted  form.  That  is  why 
I  insert  for  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks the  entire  statements  of  Drs.  Lef- 
kowitz. Eron.  Walder,  and  Huesmann  in 
addition  to  Dr.  Lefkowitz's  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1972.  to  me  and  E>r.  Huesmann's 
letter  to  me  of  March  6.  1972.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  enlighten  the  American  people  on  the 
dangers  of  TV  violence  and  to  forcefully 


impress  on  the  TV  networks  the  idea  that 
Congress  is  fed  up  with  their  18-year 
record  of  selling  crime  and  violence  to 
the  Nation's  children.  To  that  end,  I  have 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Harley 
O.  Staggers,  to  call  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and 
Power. 

The  items  follow: 

Television  Violence  as  One  of  the  Causes 
OF  Aggression:  Observations  on  the  Re- 
port OF  THE  SCRGEON  GENERAL'S  SCIENTIFIC 
AdYISORTT     COMMrTTEE     ON     TELEVISION     AND 

Social  Behavior 

Our  presentation  today  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  will  consist 
of  a  brief  statement  of  the  salient  aspects  of 
our  research :  "Television  Violence  and  Child 
Aggression:  A  Follow-up  Study  (Lefkowitz, 
Eron.  Walder  and  Huesmann,  1971).  Subse- 
quently, we  wui  present  a  critique  of  the 
interpretation  of  our  findings  by  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Scientific  Advisory  Commmit- 
tee  on  Television  and  Social  Behavior.  Fi- 
nally, we  wUl  present  to  the  present  Com- 
mittee a  recommendation  concerning  the 
Surgeon  General's  Report  and  some  observa- 
tions and  suggestions  pertaining  to  violence 
on  television. 

Longitudinal  data  were  collected  on  427 
teenagers  of  an  original  group  of  875  chU- 
dren  who  were  participating  In  a  study  of 
third  grade  children  in  1960  (Eron,  1963; 
Eron,  Walder  and  Lefkowitz,  1971) .  The  orig- 
inal 875  constituted  the  entire  third  grade 
population  of  a  semirural  county  in  New 
York's  Hudson  River  Valley,  while  the  427 
subjects  were  those  who  could  be  located  and 
interviewed  ten  years  later. 

The  Information  collected  about  these  sub- 
jects in  both  time  periods  falls  into  two 
classes:  (a)  measures  of  aggression,  and  (b) 
potential  predictors  of  aggression.  During 
the  third  grade  Interviews  four  different  data 
sources  had  been  used :  the  subject,  hU  peers, 
his  mother,  and  hU  father.  Ten  years  later, 
the  data  sources  were  the  subject  and  hU 
peers.  For  convenience  this  later  time  period 
win  be  designated  as  the  13th  grade. 

In  the  third  grade,  peer-rated  aggression 
scores  were  obtained  by  asking  each  child  to 
nominate  any  of  his  classmates  on  ten  "guess 
who"  items  describing  aggressive  behavior; 
e.g.,  "Who  pushes  and  shoves  other  chil- 
dren? "  "Who  takes  other  children's  things 
without  asking?"  "Who  starts  a  fight  over 
nothing?"  These  aggression  items  were  in- 
terspersed among  a  series  of  other  peer  nom- 
ination questions.  The  validity  and  reliability 
of  the  aggression  measure  have  been  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  (Walder,  Abelson,  Eron, 
Banta  and  Laullcht.  1961;  Eron  et  al.,  1971). 
The  peer  rating  instrument  was  revised 
slightly  for  the  13th  grade  study.  Since  the 
subjects  were  no  longer  in  school,  the  pro- 
cedure was  administered  Individually  in  a 
face-to-face  Interview.  The  number  of  posssi- 
ble  peers  any  subject  could  nominate  was 
widened  beyond  his  own  third  grade  class- 
room to  Include  his  classmates  through  high 
school.  Thus  e*ch  subject  was  rated  by  a 
larger  set  of  raters  in  the  13th  grade  which 
Included  many  of  the  raters  from  the  third 
grade. 

In  the  third  grade  the  children's  prefer- 
ences for  violent  television  were  obtained  by 
asking  each  mother  for  her  child's  three  fa- 
vorite TV  programs.  All  programs  were  then 
categorized  as  violent  or  nonviolent  by  two 
Independent  raters  with  94%  agreement  In 
their  ratings.  Each  subject  received  a  score 
according  to  the  number  of  violent  TV  pro- 
grams he  was  reported  by  his  mother  as  fa- 
voring. 

In  the  ten  year  follow-up  study,  eckih  sub- 


ject himself  was  asked  for  his  four  ciurent 
favorite  TV  programs.  All  programs  were 
then  categorized  for  presence  or  absence  of 
violence  by  two  independent  raters  who 
agreed  on  81%  of  125  programs  mentioned  bv 
the  subjects.  The  score  for  each  subject  was 
the  sum  of  the  violence  ratings  of  the  four 
programs  mentioned. 

The  Judgments  of  our  raters  were  in  close 
agreement  with  the  results  obtained  bv 
Greenberg  and  Gordon  (1970),  who  did  an 
extensive  rating  study  In  which  they  used  as 
raters  both  established  TV  critics  (approxl- 
mately  45)  and  300  subjects  randomly  select- 
ed from  the  Detroit  telephone  book.  Of  the 
20  programs  which  Greenberg  and  Gordon 
Indicated  had  the  highest  violence  ratines 
19  were  selected  as  violent  by  our  raters  R)r 
the  427  cases  in  the  ten  year  follow-up  study 
there  was  a  correlation  of  .94  between  the 
Greenberg-Gordon  average  ratings  and  our 
ratings. 

The  427  subjects  studied  in  both  the  third 
and  13th  grades  consisted  of  211  males  and 
216  females  whose  modal  age  at  the  time  of 
the  13th  grade  Interview  was  19  years  The 
sample  was  at  the  higher  end  of  the  aver- 
age range  In  intelligence  with  a  mean  IQ  of 
109  and  was  somewhat  middle  class  in  social 
status.  Preliminary  analysis  indicated  that 
the  measures  of  aggression  distinguished  the 
males  from  the  females.  Because  of  these 
findings  the  data  for  males  and  females  were 
analyzed  separately. 

From  Figure  1  one  can  see  that  there  Is  a 
highly  significant  relation  between  boys' 
preferences  for  violent  television  programs  in 
the  third  grade  (TVVL3)  and  their  peer- 
rated  aggression  In  the  13th  grade  (AGG13) 
Similarly,  there  is  a  significant  contempora- 
neous relation  between  the  boys'  TV  prefer- 
ences in  the  third  grade  and  peer-rated  ag- 
gression in  the  third  grade  (AGG3).  While 
the  correlation  between  third  grade  prefer- 
ences and  13th  grade  peer-related  aggression 
"explains"  only  ten  percent  of  the  variance 
in  aggression,  ten  percent  Is  Impressive  when 
one  considers  the  large  number  of  variables 
affecting  aggression  and  the  ten  year  lag  be- 
tween measurement  times.  The  extremely 
low  likelihood  of  achieving  such  a  correlation 
by  chance  Is  a  good  Indicator  of  the  strength 
of  the  relation  between  preference  for  violent 
TV  at  age  eight  years  and  peer-rated  agres- 
sion at  age  19. 

When  distributions  are  unusual,  an  anal- 
ysis of  variance  may,  more  clearly  than  a 
correlation,  reveal  the  relation  between  the 
two  variables.  Hence,  the  male  subjects  were 
categorized  into  low,  medium,  and  high  tele- 
vUlon  violence  groups,  representing  approxi- 
mately the  lowest  10%,  the  middle  80%,  and 
the  upper  10%,  respectively  (see  Table  1). 
This  analysis  shows  that  the  increase  in 
these  mean  values  of  aggression  Is  59  per- 
cent as  violence  preference  Increases  from 
low  to  medium  and  Is  102  percent  as  violence 
preference  increases  from  medium  to  high. 
Thus,  ten  years  later,  the  group  preferring  a 
small  amount  of  television  violence  at  age  8 
was  significantly  less  aggressive  than  the 
group  preferring  a  moderate  amount  of  tele- 
vision violence.  WhUe  the  group  preferring 
a  large  amount  of  television  violence  was 
significantly  more  aggressive  than  the  mod- 
erate preference  group.  Rarely,  if  ever,  does 
a  scientific  finding  hold  for  every  member 
of  a  population.  In  this  case  the  finding  holds 
for  both  the  high  and  low  ends  of  the  prefer- 
ence scale  amounting  to  at  least  24  percent 
of  the  sample. 

Having  established  that  there  exists  a 
highly  significant  relation  between  a  prefer- 
ence for  violent  television  In  the  third  grade 
and  aggressive  habits  in  the  13th  grade,  one 
can  consider  the  alternative  casital  explana- 
tions for  this  phenomenon.  Of  course,  one 
cannot  demonstrate  that  a  particular  hy- 
pothesis Is  true.  One  can  only  reject  unten- 
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able  hypotheses  and  present  evidence  on  the 
plausibility  of  the  remaining  hypotheses. 

Consider  the  pattern  of  correlations  dia- 
gramed in  Figure  1;  the  correlations  on  the 
diagonals  are  called  cross-lagged  correlations. 
The  cross-lagged  correlation  between  a  pref- 
erence for  violent  television  in  the  third 
grade  and  aggression  in  the  13th  grade  is 
highly  significant.  When  coupled  with  the 
lack  of  a  relation  between  third  grade  aggres- 
sion and  a  preference  for  violent  television 
In  the  13th  grade,  this  significant  correla- 
tion supports  the  hypothesis  that  preference 
for  violent  television  is  a  cause  of  aggressive 
behavior. 

Several  rival  explanations  have  been  offered 
for  this  pattern  of  cross-lagged  correla- 
tions; however,  each  of  these  alternative  ex- 
planations has  been  analyzed  statistically 
and  found  to  be  less  plausible  than  the  above 
hypotheses.  A  consultant  (Kenny,  1971)  re- 
tained by  the  Committee  to  render  a  critique 
of  our  analysis,  concluded  that,  "However, 
the  data  do  suggest  that  watching  violent 
television  shows  does  cause  later  aggression" 
(p.  140). 

On  the  basis  of  the  cross-lagged  correla- 
tions one  concludes  that  the  single  most 
plausible  casual  hypothesis  is  that  a  prefer- 
ence for  watching  violent  television  in  the 
third  grade  contributes  to  the  development 
of  aggressive  habits.  This  does  not  mean  that 
other  variables  are  not  of  equal  or  greater 
Importance  In  stimulating  aggression,  but 
only  that  a  preference  for  TV  violence  and  the 
viewing  behavior  that  the  preference  indi- 
cates probably  are  independent  and  impor- 
tant causes  of  aggressive  habits. 

None  of  the  data  presented  up  to  this 
pDlnt  suggests  that  another  variable  such  as 
IQ,  social  class,  parental  punishment,  or  par- 
ental aggression,  might  have  stimulated 
both  the  child's  preference  for  violent  tele- 
vision and  his  aggressiveness.  However,  one 
can  test  some  of  these  hypotheses  by  comput- 
ing the  partial  correlations  between  televi- 
sion violence  and  aggression  with  such  vari- 
ables controlled.  It  was  found  that  neither 
the  child's  aggression  in  the  third  grade,  so- 
cial class,  mobility  orientation  of  parent,  IQ. 
parental  punishment,  parental  aspirations 
for  child,  nor  parental  aggression  accounts 
for  the  relationship.  Nor  can  the  relation  be 
explained  by  the  total  number  of  hours  of 
TV  watched  by  the  subject  In  either  the 
third  or  13th  grades. 

Several  modern  statistical  techniques  lend 
further  credence  to  the  observation  that  vio- 
lent television  is  a  cause  of  aggressive  habits. 
A  multiple  regression  analysis  revealed  that 
among  all  the  third  grade  variables  that  were 
not  direct  measures  of  aggression,  preference 
for  violent  television  was  the  best  predictor 
of  13th  grade  aggression  and  the  greatest 
contributor  to  changes  In  13th  grade  aggres- 
sion. A  p>ath  analysis  provided  even  stronger 
evidence  of  the  causal  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  television  violence  and  ag- 
gression (Neale,  1971). 

The  above  results  Indicate  tliat  TV  habits 
established  by  age  eight  to  nine  years  in- 
fluence boys'  aggressive  behaviors  at  that 
time  and  at  least  through  late  adolescence. 
The  more  violent  are  the  programs  preferred 
by  boys  in  the  third  grade,  the  more  aggres- 
sive is  their  behavior  both  at  that  time  and 
ten  years  later.  This  relation  between  early 
TV  habits  and  later  aggression  prevails  both 
for  peer-rated  aggression  and  self-ratings  of 
aggression.  Actually,  these  early  TV  habits 
seem  to  be  more  influential  than  current 
viewing  patterns  since  a  preference  for  vio- 
lent television  In  the  13th  grade  Is  not  at 
all  related  to  concurrent  aggressive  behavior. 
Our  criticism  of  the  Committee's  presenta- 
tion and  interpretation  of  our  data  pertains 
to  the  tone,  style,  and  substance  of  the  re- 
port (1972).  Our  opinion  of  the  report  is 
that    it    Is    misleading,  watered    down    and 


contains  inaccuracies.  Generally,  statements 
about  data  concerned  with  the  causal  effect 
on  aggression  of  television  violence  are  over 
qualified  whereas  statements  supporting  the 
point  of  view  that  television  violence  and 
aggression  are  related  to  a  third  variable  are 
presented  In  a  straightforward  manner  with- 
out qualification. 

For  example,  on  page  75  of  the  report  are 
the  following  statements: 

"Under  certain  circumstances  television 
violence  can  Instigate  an  increase  In  aggres- 
sive acts.  The  accumulated  evidence,  how- 
ever, does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
televised  violence  has  a  uniformly  adverse 
effect  on  the  majority  of  children.  It  cannot 
even  be  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
children  In  the  various  studies  we  have 
reviewed  showed  an  Increase  In  aggressive 
behavior  In  response  to  the  violent  fare  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  The  evidence  does 
Indicate  that  televised  violence  may  lead  to 
Increased  aggressive  behavior  in  certain  sub- 
groups of  children,  who  might  constitute  a 
small  portion  or  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
total  population  of  young  television  view- 
ers." (Italics  mine.) 

In  the  foregoing  quotation,  seven  qualify- 
ing words  or  phrases  were  used.  But  on  the 
same  page  (75)  a  statement  Implicating  a 
third  variable  is  as  follows: 

"There  Is  evidence  that  among  young 
children  (ages  four  to  six)  those  most  re- 
sponsive to  television  violence  are  those  who 
are  highly  aggressive  to  start  with — who  are 
prone  to  engage  In  spontaneous  aggressive 
actions  against  their  playmates  and,  in  the 
case  of  boys  who  display  pleasure  In  viewing 
violence  being  Inflicted  on  others." 

Not  a  qualifier  in  this  statement.  Another 
example  of  over  qualification  is  given  on 
page  94  of  the  report: 

"The  correlation  coefficient  between  the 
Index  based  on  mother's  report  of  program 
preference  when  the  child  was  about  8  years 
old  and  the  peer  rating  of  past  aggressive 
behavior  when  the  boy  was  about  18  years 
old  depends  almost  entirely  on  a  small  num- 
ber of  boys  at  the  eitreme  high  end  of  the 
preference  scale  who  scored  extremely  high 
on  the  peer  rated  measure  of  aggressive  be- 
havior (a  measure  with  virtually  no  upper 
limit).  Without  question,  these  boys  would 
Justify  individual  case  study,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  hardly  any  relationship  elsewhere 
in  the  range."  (Italics  mine.) 

This  statement  of  our  findings  is  so  over 
qualified  that  Its  meaning  becomes  vague  if 
not  lost.  Moreover,  it  is  incorrect!  There  Is  a 
very  definite  upper  limit  to  the  measure  of 
aggression,  namely,  one.  The  Committee  falls 
to  cite  in  their  report  the  analysis  of  vari- 
ance of  these  data  (see  Table  1)  which  shows 
that  mean  scores  of  aggreslve  behavior  at 
age  19  Increase  significantly  from  low 
through  medium  to  high  as  preference  for 
violent  television  Increases  along  the  same 
dimension.  The  Committee  claims  that  the 
relationship  between  television  violence  and 
later  aggressive  behavior  "depends  almost 
entirely  on  a  small  number  of  boys."  The 
questic.n  is  how  small  Is  small?  In  this  case 
approximately  24  percent  of  the  sample  Is 
affected  by  watching  t«levlslon.  Considering 
the  phenomenon  under  study  and  placed 
within  the  context  of  social  responsibility 
what  does  small  mean  when  approximately 
1  out  of  every  4  boys  is  infiuenced  to  behave 
aggressively  by  early  viewing  of  violent  tele- 
vision. If  cigarette  smoking  were  to  cause 
lung  cancer  In  20  to  25  perce^it  of  the  popu- 
lation would  that  number  be  termed  small? 
The  omission  of  the  analysis  of  variance 
Just  mentioned  is  related  to  the  larger  issue 
of  the  ln9luslon  and  exclusion  of  data  from 
our  study  on  a  seemingly  arbitrary  basis. 
From  the  time  we  submitted  our  report  In 
March  of  1971  to  about  December  of  1971, 
a  period  of  approximately  9  months,  the 
Committee  asked  many  questions  about  th« 


data.  These  questions  were  raised  during  tele- 
phone conversations  and  In  writing.  When- 
ever possible  we  answered  the  questions 
either  from  our  knowledge  of  the  research 
findings  or  by  performing  more  statistical 
analyses.  At  one  point  the  Committee  even 
raised  questions  about  the  qualifications  of 
our  statutical  consultant.  Since  we  tried  as 
best  we  could  to  respond  to  all  questions 
raised  by  the  Committee,  certain  statements 
m  the  report  can  only  be  viewed  as  pejora- 
tive and  as  an  attempt  to  derogate  the  find- 
ings. For  example  on  page  80  of  the  report 
the  Committee  states  "the  father's  reports 
were  apparently  not  used  but  reason  for  this 
Is  not  stated"  there  are  Indeed  very  good 
reasons  but  the  Committee  never  asked.  An- 
other example  of  such  Innuendo  is  presented 
on  page  83  of  the  report  as  follows:  "Lef- 
kowitz et  al.  report,  without  citing  support- 
ing data  .  .  .  ."  The  Committee  could  have 
had  such  supporting  data  had  they  only  re- 
quested It.  With  only  11  months  to  complete 
this  study  Including  the  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee, we  could  hardly  have  included  the 
voluminous  body  of  data  and  the  tables  of 
thousands  of  correlation  coefficients  we  had 
generated. 

At  one  point  towards  the  end  of  requests 
made  for  more  data  by  the  Committee,  we 
were  asked  for  the  cross-lagged  correlations 
between  TV  violence  and  aggression  for  sub- 
jects m  the  eighth  grade.  Although  these 
data  are  of  questionable  validity  and  relia- 
bility we  compiled  with  this  request.  In  a 
letter  dated  November  2,  1971  to  Dr.  George 
A.  Comstock  In  which  I  describe  the  data 
being  forwarded  I  say, 

"Because  of  the  absence  of  support  during 
the  eighth  grade  phase  of  this  study,  data 
collection  methods  were  used  which  were 
not  m  direct  control  of  the  Investigators; 
moreover,  the  sampling  was  spotty  and  un- 
syst<>matlc.  Consequently,  the  eighth  grade 
data  are  of  dubious  quality  and  proper  cau- 
tion should  be  used  in  their  interpretation. 
I  am  not  sure  how  the  Committee  plans  to 
use  these  data  but  I  hope  some  of  their  ques- 
tions are  answered.  If  I  can  be  of  further  help 
please  let  me  know." 

The  Committee  then  reports  the  eighth 
grade  data  and  uses  them  In  an  attempt  to 
show  inconsistencies  In  our  measures.  No- 
where in  the  report  Is  it  stated  that  these 
data  are  of  highly  dubious  quaUty,  or  that 
they  should  be  interpreted  with  caution. 
Moreover,  the  Committee  gave  us  no  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  any  of  the  questions  they 
raise  In  the  presentation  of  these  eighth 
grade  data  on  pages  93-95  of  their  report. 

Another  example  of  important  data  being 
omitted  or  Ignored  relates  to  the  Committee  s 
observations  on  predisposition  to  aggression. 
The  Committee  states  "that  any  such  causal 
relation  operates  only  on  some  chUdren  ( who 
are  predisposed  to  be  aggressive:  .  .  ."  With 
respect  to  our  data  the  only  information  the 
Committee  could  have  had— as  concerns  pre- 
disposition to  aggression— was  Just  In  the 
opposite  direction.  Specifically  we  showed 
that  childhood  aggressiveness  was  unrelated 
to  preference  for  violent  television  ten  years 
later.  If  our  subjects  were  predisposed  to 
be  aggressive,  one  would  expect  a  significant 
positive  relationship  to  have  occurred  be- 
tween these  two  variables.  Furthermore, 
when  aggressiveness  Is  statistically  controUed 
for  the  third  grade  subjects  by  partial  cor- 
relation technique,  the  relationship  between 
preference  for  television  violence  at  age  8 
and  aggressive  behavior  at  age  19  still  re- 
mains significant.  These  data,  which  argue 
against  predisposition  to  aggression  for  the 
subjects  In  our  study,  are  Ignored  by  the 
Committee. 

It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  even 
educated  laymen  such  as  newspaper  reporters 
would  misinterpret  the  Surgeon  Generals 
Report,  or  excerpts  from  that  report,  as  was 
done  In  a  front  page  headline  of  the  New 
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diet  have,  in  effect,  beenllfti^    h?w  rS^y  £oaSr^«oni*^Tr'''^H  ^**'    *'^»'"*'    "*  Surgeon  General's  Sciential  Advls^i^m. 

parents  are  ready  to  believe  tt^t  th^r^hfi  ti^    t»^      f^   *^?*  ~'^**   '^**   "^^O"^**   •^  ™"***    °"    Television   and   Social   Behavior 

drenarepredlspWtowa^dl^eilon?  ^»     "  ^  v**^  *^*'  ^^^  '^  Industry  has  Television  and  Growing  Vp:  The  Impact  of 

Porthereas^ehavest^^edonot  nLSTtLt"*^,?  ^'^""'^^  *''**  *^"*=*"°'^^-  2^1'"^''''   ^'°'^'^*-   R*Port  to  the  Su/geon 

believe  that  the  Commlttee's^i^rt  L^,?  lL^^^        V^*  Interests  of  the  citizenry  General  umted  States  Public  Health  Servtee 

rately     represents     S^7^arS?nd^«  ^^^  ''^^^f^.^^  ^'"'  regulatory  agen-  DHEW  Publication  No.  HSM  72-9090    1972 

The,4fore.*^we  would  suggeTthat  the  &  ^.t^^o."  ^^   ^'^*""*^   Communications  Walder.  L.  O..  Abelson.  R.  P..  E^on   l  " 

Of  data  generated  by  tKpAncipSin^s-     f^S  of  tS^'pc'r'^?^,^"^  ^5.°/   "^^     f*;^^- T- J.  &  Laullcht,  J.  H.  Development  of 
tlgators  be  reevainiitjM    «.,,.»,  „^,  mves       luncaons  of  the  FCC  should  be  modified  to      a   peer-rating    measure    of   aimreiutnn     p.„ 

the  Natio"^   Academy  o^^lence^^  .^^t?**"'^  f^J  °'  "'"'^  '^^''^^  ^"^  «^klng  _  

Television  violence  U  onirone  of  a  l*r.te     ^i!^^^i»f  ^°^"°°k.  ^*  '^^  *°  ^""'^  *°  D^paktment  of  Mental  HroniN., 

number  of  substances  In  o^^i  wK     ^^n^^  il^^^**'.^  "^^^  ""'^'*  **^*     Hon   To       vr"*!' ""''•  ^■^■'  '^''""'"■J'  ^^-  ^^^2. 
has  noxious  effects    MethrJi.  ^tT-J!^  ^^^  ?     ^"  ^^  becoming  a  more  violent     «°n.  John  M.  Mubphy, 

degrees  Of  sucJS^hl^el^n  ?e^io^^  f^'*^'  '^  '^'^'  "P«^  *^«"'<»  «Plo'«  ^"^'^  °/  ^°"*^"*'  -S^ybum  House  Office 
o^tr^subetan^'whJh  ^e  n^^en^rJ^  ^^'^^.'I'n ^'"^^iu"'"  "'Bments  of  it.  responds  Building.  Washington,  B.C.  ^  ' 
ful.  Generally.  iroilTpluraiUtic  Sv^'  ^  T.^.^  °''.^*,  'f  "°°*'  '^**  ^'^^^  l*^*'^  Dear  Conghessman  Mukpht:  The  Surgeon 
sorshlp  is  becoming  1«  I^  iL^^l'^f/w:  f?."!!^.  ^  °P  ^*  International  level.  What  5*.'''™' "  Scientific  Advisory  Commltte!  on 
as  a  form  of^trol  r^  t^,  ^rt^^  ^"  are  societies'  values  with  respect  to  nonvlo-  Television  and  Social  Behavior  In  my  ODlnlon 
wearei™unanTmo^',£elSn^AhL't^veT  SoLf  n^X'J^  '%'*'',"  ^  potentially  ^nores.  dilutes,  and  distorts  thr;^le«^ 
ment  censorship  la  uSesSe  The  tefeiS  l^^L^^L^  J^'^  "*'  nonviolence  or  Sidings  In  their  report  'Television  and 
slon  industry  must  pollS  iS  but  JS  do  '°LP~*«=^J>«1^^<»?  Growing  Up:  the  Impact  of  Televised  Vic^ 
so,  we  feel,  only  whert^  S  c  exeiTliS  «»^/^^°''^  recommendations  are  both  l«-^ff •"  As  a  contributor  of  one  of  the  tech- 
ficlent  pressure.  Rigorous  consume?  ac?^n  f!^^  .T'^  specific.  We  are  aware  that  cer-  °/fl  sports  whose  study  dealt  with  tele- 
would  probably  have  a  iL^mum  eff^  °K  mi^  ^*?J^,.^fP*^''  *'  *^^  ^^""^  "^  "°»«  T^**",  '''°'*°*=*  ""'^  aggressive  behavior  in  a 
parents  do  not  permit  tLrrS^n  to  ™'J>,  ^  ^  Idealistic.  But  if  concerned  citizens  <»"8al  context.  I  feel  that  the  Committee's 
the  Objectionable  pnSi^^ShD^i^v  ^\^lT^  'W'':''  *"*"P*  "^  ^"^  *^*  "'^^  conclusions  about  the  causal  nature  of  tele! 
unnecessary  vlolenc^VldTr^usTtobu?^^^  o^/olence  which  pervades  our  society  noth-  1^^°^  ''olence  are  hedged  by  erroneous 
ucts  advertUed  by  such  pro^im  toe  n^'  J^A  "'*''  ^""^^  *  program  and  very  likely  f****'^,""*?-  *«  overquallfied,  and  are  po- 
works  wUl  quickly  rwelve  ^^^l  ann"  ^^^  .?°"«!!"  necessary.  Inaccurate  and  JenMally  damaging  to  chUdren  and  society. 
develop  pr^ms  wS  Me^^^fT.  *  t  "^^f*"^  Government  documents  such  as  J'^  »*«  treatment  of  my  study,  the  Commit- 
able.  But  n?^^umer  act"n  ^Toc^?  w^  '^.t.^"^"'^  G*°«'^''»  R«Port.  serve  only  to  ^^.r"'!"^'^  '°"^"**"«  '^"'»  «^<=1"«1««  <»»ta 
Sslnf-rS^^  Vml'sl^'?!  ^^-^ "  -  ^orm  the  public  and  circumvent  needed  rc^«^*lti^-J----  ^^  -P-^ 
ml^ormed  by  misleading  Government  I  was  distressed  t7flnd  that  the  Commit- 
Other    aoDroaches    whirh    mi.T>,t    «i»    *  TABLE  l.-MEAN  AGGRESSION  SCORES  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  **f  ^Pf^^^tly  employs  innuendo  and  Inslnu- 

S3e;^Ss?~         inN^L;;;'-^  °^  —  —  -  erngriS..^-Tnrhi?--^^ 
?Lre?r"''f"^"^'^^^^^^^^^^      - ~ -reTr^erio^sST^'^rera'-dii; 

SchUd^dl^^"**'*'.'''*^"^*''^^''^'^^^  : Of  early  television  Violence  an^S^otet 

a  chUd  8  development.  Another  would  be  a  tvvl3                          n              M„n             '^"^"^  «=«nt  aggression   by  claiming  that  thfstf- 

sys^matlc  effort-probably  by  the  U.8.  Pub-      ___Z ||__Mean^,  ncre.se  tlstlcal   relationship    "        .^depends  ^osi 

th.  ^  »  f*"**^***  educate  parents  about  7~                          ~             ~                    "  entirely  on  a  small  number  of  boys  at  the 

the  deleterious  effects  on  chUdren  of  tele-      wrtium 139  SH| a  extreme   high   end   of  the  preference  scale 

vision  violence.  High....::;:;:                14            164  M                  102  *^o  scored  extremely  high  on  the  poor-rated 

All   portrayal   of  violence   should  not   be  t.i " measure  of   aggressive   behavior    (p.    154)." 

eliminated,  since  violence  Is  Indeed  part  of  "otai...  I84  82.67 The  Committee  faUed  to  note,  avoided,  or 

life.  However  the  violence  portrayed  on  the misinterpreted   an   analysis   of  variance   of 

television  screen  both  during  prime  time  and  refehences  grLTvT^lhavlor  ^^n^w^^",  f  °'^^  °^  ^- 

chUdrens'  hours  la  uauallv  far  r«imnv«i  frr„«  iiv^^    t     t^    t,  ,  ^,       w,  gressive    behavior    In    late    adolescence    are 

what  happens  in  ^TlUe    '^^l^J^T.  h„^  '     h         Relationship   of  TV   viewing  significantly  related  to  preferences  for  low, 

much   more   «n7t.rt  .!h     ,        ''°^*°**  ^  ^blts  and  aggressive  children.  Journal  of  medulm  and  high  levels  of  television  vio- 

Ter^Td  vin^x^u^ltTwT-   ^"^  ^^ru^'^l  and  Social  Psychology.   1963.  67.  lence  during  childhood.  The  increase  mthe^ 

sto^vtnt  t^ei^?„,t^A     °^^^  PO*"*-  183-196.  mean  values  of  aggression  is  68  percent  as 

pu^hment^vu,r^f  ?,?'"'  ^^  T!**  °"'  =~"'  ^-  ^-  balder,  L.  O..  &  Lefkowltz.  M  ^'^J,^''^   preference   Increases  from   low   to 

lU^^^Jj^ \    ,  ^^°^-  ^"*  «^  "al  M.  Learning  of  Aggression  in  Children.  ioL  «i«»^»"°»  and  is  102  percent  from  medium  to 

i      ^nsequences  of  violence  are  never  por-  ton:  Little.  Brown,  1971  '^^Bh-  Thus,  ten  years  later,  the  group  pre- 

trayw:  the  guts  and  gore,  the  mangled  bodies  Peshbach,   8.   Aggression    In   P    H    Ui»  f^^rXng  a  small  amount  of  television  violence 

^^^T^^^,  "°^*  *"''  ^^  ^°°«  *^     «°  f^)  Carmichl^Vs  Manual  of  Child  Pst-  the*!^lr'"  %^"**=*""y  ^"»  ^"-eMlve  than 

inisery  and  suffering  perpetrated  on  the  vie-      chology  (3rd  Ed  )    Vol    2   New  York    wn «  ♦  ,    f?  ^  preferring  a  moderate  amount  of 

tim  of   violence  and  his  family.   ChUdren,      1970  vL  159-260  ^'  *fl«'*»'on  violence.  While  the  group  prefer- 

,  Kf-  io»-i!w.  ring  a  large  amount  of  television  violence 
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was  significantly  more  aggressive  than  the 
moderate  preference  group.  Karely,  If  ever, 
does  a  scientific  finding  hold  for  every  mem- 
ber of  a  population.  In  this  case  the  finding 
holds  for  bot;i  the  high  and  low  ends  of  the 
preferbQce  scale  amounting  to  at  least  24 
percent  of  the  sample.  It  Is  simply  untrue, 
therefore,  that  the  relationship  between 
preferred  television  violence  and  aggressive 
behavior  holds  only  for  an  extremely  small 
number  of  boys  at  the  high  end  of  the  pref- 
erence scale  for  television  violence. 

The  Committee's  conclusion  ".  .  .  that  any 
such  causal  relation  operates  only  on  some 
children  (who  are  predisposed  to  be  aggres- 
sive;) (p.  19)"  is  unwarranted  in  the  face 
of  the  evidence  and  potentially  harmful  in 
Its  effect.  The  data  demonstrate  that  not 
only  Is  preference  for  television  violence  syn- 
chronously related  to  the  expression  of  ag- 
gressive behavior  but  also  longitudinally. 
Now.  If  predisposition  to  aggression  were  in- 
volved in  these  results,  one  would  expect  to 
find  a  significant  relationship  between  two 
particular  variables  in  this  study :  chUdhood 
aggressiveness  and  preference  for  violent 
television  ten  years  later.  The  fact  is  that 
this  relationship  did  not  occur  (r  =  .01) 
which  argues  against  an  hypothesis  of  pre- 
disposition. However,  at  no  point  in  the 
Committee's  discussion  of  predisposition  to 
aggression  was  this  lack  of  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  variables  noted.  F^lrther- 
more,  when  aggressiveness  at  age  8  is  statis- 
tlcaUy  controlled  (by  partial  correlation  tech- 
nique) the  correlation  between  preference 
for  television  violence  at  age  8  and  aggres- 
sive behavior  at  age  19  stUl  remains  signifi- 
cant. Thus,  it  Is  unlikely  that  predisposition 
to  aggression  enters  into  the  causal  relation. 
The  danger  to  children  from  the  Committee's 
conclusion  is  that  mothers — understandably 
ready  to  believe  that  their  chUdren  are  not 
predisposed  to  be  aggressive — now  have 
"scientific"  license  to  permit  their  chUdren  a 
violent  televslon  diet. 

The  first  question  which  must  be  faced 
Is  what  event  or  condition  would  best  ac- 
count for  the  Committee's  behavior.  Since 
its  formation,  the  Committee  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  controversy.  The  spectre  of  bias 
in  favor  of  the  television  industry  has  been 
raised  and  given  substance  by  a  well-docu- 
mented article  in  Science.*  A  former  Com- 
mittee staff  member  believed  that  "...  the 
scientific  Independence  of  this  study  has 
obviously  been  subverted  to  some  kind  of 
political  consideration  (p.  949)."  The  article 
points  out  that  6  of  the  12  appointees  to 
the  Committee  have  close  ties  with  the  tele- 
vision industry  whereas  the  industry,  seem- 
ingly, vras  able  to  veto  the  Committee  mem- 
bership of  seven  candidates  on  the  basis  of 
their  preaxuned  lack  of  objectivity.  In  this 
respect  it  seems  more  than  coincidental  that 
of  the  three  written  critiques  I  received  of 
my  study  from  Committee  members  the  one 
which  was  destructive,  and  In  my  opinion 
irresponsible,  was  rendered  by  an  individual 
mentioned  in  the  article  in  Science  as  hav- 
ing affiliations  with  the  television  industry. 
If  deliberate  bias  has  Indeed  entered  into 
the  Committee's  Interpretation  and  report- 
ing of  the  research  findings,  then  a  serious 
fraud  has  been  perpetrated  on  the  American 
public  and  partictdarly  on  American  chU- 
dren. 

Sincerely  yoiu's, 

Monroe  M.  Letkowitz,  Ph.D., 
Principal  Research  Scientist. 

Tale  Umvsssrrr, 
Neva  Haven,  Conn.,  March  6. 1972. 
Hon.  John  M.  MTnu>HT, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  MtmPHT:  In  talk- 
ing to  Monroe  Lefkowltz  on  the  telephone 

•Boffey,  P.  M.,  Walsh,  J.  Study  of  TV 
Violence:  Seven  Top  Researchers  Black- 
balled from  Panel.  Science  1970  168  94»- 
952. 


this  week,  I  learned  that  you  are  trying  to 
see  to  it  that  the  findings  from  the  studies 
on  television  and  aggression  do  not  get 
swept  under  the  rug  because  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  wishy-washy  report.  I  am  very  hap- 
py to  have  taken  up  this  cause  and  would 
like  to  offer  whatever  assistance  I  can.  If 
the  New  York  Time's  has  quoted  you  cor- 
rectly, you  have  expressed  many  of  the 
thoughts  that  I  have  had. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  short  article 
about  our  study  which  Len  Eron  and  I  pre- 
pared for  American  Psychologist.  You  may 
find  this  somewhat  easier  to  follow  than  the 
more  technical  fuU  report  that  Monroe  has 
sent  you. 

My  speciality  is  multivariate  statistics,  and 
my  role  in  the  research  has  been  primarUy 
that  of  a  mathematician  and  computer  sci- 
entist. Hence,  if  you  have  questions  regard- 
ing the  mathematical  technique  invoked  in 
extracting  implications  about  causation  from 
correlational  data,  I  might  be  able  to  help 
you. 

Incldently,  Monroe  may  not  have  men- 
tioned one  of  the  particularly  frustrating 
experiences  we  had  with  the  Svu-geon  Gen- 
eral's committee.  From  the  start  they  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  of  skepticism  about 
our  results  including  questioning  my  quali- 
fications as  a  statistician.  I  feel  no  need  to 
defend  my  qualifications,  since  my  back- 
ground would  speak  for  itself,  and  I  was 
quite  happy  to  discover  that  the  committee 
had  asked  tujo  independent  researchers  to 
critique  my  analyses  (David  Kenny  of  North- 
western and  John  Neal  of  Stony  Brook).  It 
would  have  been  nice  if  the  committee  had 
told  us  they  were  doing  this,  (we  only  dis- 
covered it  when  David  Kenny  called  and 
asked  for  more  data),  but  that  u>as  not  too 
bothersome.  What  is  upsetting  is  that  the 
two  critiques  are  not  mentioned  anywhere 
in  the  body  of  this  summary.  As  you  might 
guess,  both  critiques,  while  finding  some 
points  of  contention,  were  generally  very 
supportive  of  our  techniques  and  findings. 
Apparently,  the  committee  ignored  them. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  reports 
submitted,  but  no  where  else  in  the  sum- 
mary. At  the  same  time  the  committee  in- 
cluded all  sorts  of  comments  about  "statis- 
tical problems"  and  innuendoes  about  "meth- 
odological difficulties"  when  discussing  our 
report.  Why  did  they  not  include  their  own 
consultant's  comm.ent  on  these  topics? 

I  do  not  mean  to  Impugn  the  integrity  of 
the  committee.  I  am  sure  they  were  all  try- 
ing to  do  the  best  they  could.  However,  the 
biased  nature  of  the  committee  membership 
seems  to  have  led  to  a  compromise  where 
the  truth  was  lost. 
Sincerely, 

L.  ROWEIX  HtrXSMANN. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR 
TAIWAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1,  1972, 1  was  honored  to  address  a  rally 
before  the  Lincoln  Memorial  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  Formosans — ^Tai- 
wanese— should  be  allowed  to  determine 
their  own  political  destiny. 

My  brief  remarks  on  that  occasion 
were  based  upon  a  simple  proposition — 
the  United  States  ought  not  be  in  the 
business  of  bargaining  away  other  peo- 
ple's rights. 

My  statement  echoes  what  many  other 
Members  of  this  body  have  said  about 
many  other  peoples  on  many  other  occa- 
siODs.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Taiwanese, 
n.S.  policies  can  direcOy  affect  how  the 


Taiwanese  are  governed  in  the  immediate 
future.  I  look  for  growing  congressional 
support  for  a  Taiwan  for  the  Taiwanese. 
And  by  this  I  mea^i  just  that — not  a 
Taiwan  for  America'ns,  nor  a  Taiwan  for 
the  Japanese,  nor  a  Taiwan  for  the 
Chinese,  either  Communist  or  Nation- 
alist. And  in  preparation  for  giving  the 
people  of  Taiwan  a  free  choice  and  a 
Taiwanese  Government  if  that  is  what 
they  want — and  I  think  it  is — we  should 
encourage  the  pohtical  liberalization  of 
the  Chiang  regime. 

My  April  1  remarks  follow: 
Speech  bt  Representative  Donald  M.  Fraser 

Many  caU  the  Republic  of  China  "Free 
China."  But  we  know  that  "Free  China"  Is 
neither  "free"  nor  "China."  A  raUy  like  this 
oould  not  be  held  today  on  the  Island  of 
Formosa.  This  fact  alone  tells  us  that  Taiwan 
is  not  free.  Neither  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  nor  the  present  government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  favors  letting  the  citizens 
of  Taiwan  freely  determine  their  own  politi- 
cal future.  These  governments  fear  what  we 
strongly  suspect — ^the  Taiwanese,  given  a 
free  choice,  may  well  choose  a  political  future 
separate  from  China  and  separate  from  the 
Chinese  regime  that  now  oppresses  them. 

I  strongly  support  self-determiatlon  for  the 
Taiwanese.  We  must  permit  the  people  of 
Taiwan  to  express  themselves  on  their  politi- 
cal future.  We  must  not  deal  over  their  heads 
as  the  Nixon  administration  appears  willing 
to  do.  And  in  preparation  for  a  free  choice 
we  should  encourage  the  political  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  Chiang  regime. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  that  the  Taiwan- 
ese, given  the  choice,  may  choose  a  destiny 
separate  from  China  and  the  Chinese.  The 
link  between  the  mainland  and  Formosa  has 
never  been  strong.  During  the  past  seventy- 
five  years,  Taiwan  has  been  ruled  for  only  a 
few  years  by  a  Chinese  regime  concurrently 
riUlng  the  mainland.  Consider  the  bloody 
events  Immediately  following  February  28, 
1947,  and  the  years  of  Nationalist  misrule 
that  f<^owed.  With  these  events  in  mind,  the 
recent  few  years  of  political  linkage  with 
China  or  the  Chiang  years  are  hardly  Justifi- 
cation for  rule  from  the  mainland  or  for 
continued  rule  by  the  Nationalist  Chinese. 

The  fate  of  Taiwan  has  become  a  more  ur- 
gent matter  on  the  agenda  of  the  world  com- 
munity. The  recent  visit  by  the  President 
to  Peking  has  concluded  with  an  assertion  by 
the  President  that  since  both  Chinese  gov- 
ernments accept  the  view  that  Taiwan  be- 
longs to  China,  it  is  to  those  governments 
that  the  future  at  Taiwan  should  be  en- 
trusted. 

The  attitude  of  the  present  T7.S.  govern- 
ment Is  speUed  out  in  the  President's  1972 
Report  to  the  Congress.  In  that  report  he 
says  that  "With  the  Republic  of  China,  we 
shaU  maintain  our  friendship,  our  diplomatic 
ties,  and  otir  defense  commltntent.  The  ulti- 
mate relationship  between  Taiwan  and  the 
mainland  is  not  a  matter  for  the  United 
States  to  decide."  I  fully  agree  with  this  last 
proposition.  The  President  goes  on  to  say. 
"A  peaceful  resolution  of  this  problem  by  the 
parties  would  do  much  to  reduce  tension  in 
the  Far  East."  One  cannot  quarrel  with  the 
President's  prescription  for  peace.  But  one  of 
the  parUee  directly  Involved  Is  the  Taiwanese 
people.  No  American  President  ought  to  sug- 
gest the  Issue  can  be  resolved  without  re- 
course to  Taiwanese  opinion.  Neither  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  PRC  nor  the  Chinese  domi- 
nated Nationalist  government  on  Taiwan  can 
represent  the  Taiwanese  in  any  negotiations 
between  the  Chinese  and  Taiwan. 

Unfortunat^y  President  Nixon  has  not 
been  the  only  American  policy  maker  who 
has  ignored  the  Taiwanese.  The  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  RepubUc  of  China  contains  a  pledge  that 
"The  Parties  undertake  to  stnngtben  their 
free  Institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  each 
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other  In  the  development  of  economic  prog- 
ress and  social  well-being  and  to  further 
their  Individual  and  collective  efforts  toward 
these  ends." 

Free  Institutions  have  not  been  strength- 
ened In  Taiwan  since  the  defense  pact  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  In  1955.  And  the 
social  health  of  Taiwanese  society  cannot  be 
said  to  be  good  while  Taiwan's  sons  and 
daughters  languish  ta  Chinese  Nationalist 
Jails  because  they  dissent  from  existing  poli- 
cies and  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  exist- 
ing rulers. 

The  United  States  has  little  voice  or  In- 
fluence on  the  manner  by  which  the  PRC  Is 
governed.  But  the  United  States  bears  respon- 
sibility for  helping  to  establish  and  per- 
petuate on  Taiwan  the  existing  repressive 
Nationalist  Chinese  government. 

We  continued  massive  support  for  this 
totalitarian  government  In  the  face  of  a 
solemn  treaty  commitment  to  foster  free  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  time  that  all  the  terms  of  the 
UJ5. -Nationalist  China  mutual-defense 
treaty  be  compiled  with.  It  Is  time  for  this 
nation  to  meet  Its  obligations  to  the 
Taiwanese  people  by  encouraging  the  estab- 
lishment and  growth  of  free  Institutions  In 
Taiwan. 

Some  argue  that  we  shouldn't  worry 
about  the  Taiwanese.  They  say  that  PRC  rule 
of  Taiwan  would  be  benign.  Others  say  It 
would  not  be  worse  than  the  existing  dicta- 
torial rule.  None  of  this  Is  very  clear.  What 
Is  perfectly  clear,  however.  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  not  support, 
as  he  apparently  has,  the  Idea  that  Taiwan 
belongs  to  China  without  consulting  the 
people  whose  political  fate  he  proposes  to 
dispose  of. 

Until  such  time  as  the  people  of  Taiwan 
are  given  lull  political  rights,  we  should  re- 
consider continuance  of  aid  to  the  regime 
which  denies  these  rights. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  American  national 
security  to  provide  moral  and  material  sup- 
port to  dictatorships  of  the  right.  It  Is,  In 
fact,  destructive  of  the  fundamental 
strength  of  those  parts  of  the  world  not  sub- 
ject to  Communist  rule  for  the  U.S.  to  give 
support  to  regimes  such  as  those  that  pre- 
sently mlsrvUe  Greece,  Spain.  Portugal  and 
Formosa.  Support  for  these  regimes  Ignores 
the  citizens  of  these  nations  who  support 
social  progress  and  the  well-being  of  the 
common  people. 

Many  of  you  here  today  are  self-exiled 
from  Taiwan.  Your  appearance  here  today. 
If  known  to  Nationalist  authorities,  would 
subject  you.  If  you  were  lucky,  to  harass- 
ment, or  more  likely,  Imprisonment  If  you 
returned  to  your  homeland.  The  govern- 
ment that  would  Inflict  this  harm  upon  you. 
that  keeps  you  from  Taiwan,  Is  the  govern- 
ment whose  friendship  President  Nixon  seeks 
to  maintain. 

No  resolution  of  the  political  Impasse  now 
extstlng  between  China  and  Taiwan  can  be 
considered  peaceful  If  It  Is  accomplished  by 
two  Chinese  regimes  that  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge that  thirteen  million  Taiwanese  are 
entitled  to  determine  their  destiny.  I  cannot 
believe  that  peaceful  U.S.-Chlnese  .relations 
depend  upon  our  surrendering  these  thirteen 
million  to  a  rule  they  do  not  want.  The 
United  States  must  make  clear  that  our 
Interest  In  the  Taiwanese  Is  humanitarian. 
It  Is  not  aimed  at  subverting  the  PRC. 

But  we  ought  not  support  a  deal  that 
ignores  the  Taiwanese  for  the  sake  of  limited 
American  foreign  policy  interests.  Nor  ought 
we  continue  to  support  the  present  regime 
that  rules  Taiwan.  Taiwan  for  the  Taiwanese 
means  Just  that.  It  Is  not  Taiwan  for  the 
Americans.  It  Is  not  Taiwan  for  the  Japanese. 
It  Is  not  Taiwan  for  the  Chinese,  either 
Communist  or  Nationalist.  Taiwan  for  the 
Taiwanese  means  that  a  long  suffering  people 
should  now  be  given  a  chance  to  govern  with 
their    own    considerable    talents    the    land 


they  have  so  long  occupied  under  the  cloud 
of  foreign  domination. 

Only  when  the  Taiwanese  are  truly  repre- 
sented at  a  negotiating  table  will  this  prob- 
lem be  resolved,  not  only  peacefully,  but  also 
In  a  manner  consonant  with  America's  his- 
torical commitment  to  freedom  and  Justice. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS: 
SELECTIONS  FROM  HEARINGS  OF 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  Earth  Week, 
1972,  and  it  is,  therefore,  appropriate 
that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  an  unusual  document. 

The  publication  to  which  I  refer  is  en- 
titled, "The  Environmental  Problem :  Se- 
lections From  Hearings  on  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  of  1970." 

The  volume  is  published  by  the  Social 
Science  Education  Consortium,  Inc.,  and 
the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Social  Stud- 
ies/Social Science  Education,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

The  editors  explained  their  reasons  for 
publishing  these  hearings  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

The  editors  undertook  to  prepare  this  vol- 
ume in  the  belief  that  the  extensive  reser- 
voir of  government  documents  in  this  coun- 
try could  provide  a  valuable  learning  re- 
source. Unfortunately,  such  documents.  In 
their  original  forms  are  quite  unmanage- 
able for  normal  class  "oom  and  study  group 
use.  They  are  exceea.ngly  voluminous  and 
lack  detailed  reading  aids  such  as  indices 
and  content  summaries.  The  editors  have  at- 
tempted to  develop  an  example  of  how  such 
documents — in  this  case,  the  record  of 
the  hearings  before  a  House  Subcommittee 
on  Education  on  the  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1970 — might  be  made  more  us- 
able. They  have  pared  the  original  856-page 
document  to  a  more  readable  length  while 
taking  care  to  retain  Its  essential  Ideas  and 
flavor.  Through  summaries  In  the  general 
and  chapter  Introductions,  and  by  Indexing 
the  content  of  the  volume  they  have  sought 
to  give  the  reader  additional  help  In  using 
the  record  of  the  hearings. 

The  editors  of  this  volume  were  Irving 
Morrisett  and  Karen  B.  Wiley  of  the  So- 
cial Science  Education  Consortium. 

THB  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  ACT:    WHY 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  the  leg- 
islation which  resulted  in  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act,  I  should  like  to 
explain,  in  the  same  words  I  used  In  a 
preface  to  "The  Environmental  Prob- 
lem," why  members  of  our  subcommittee 
and,  ultimately,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wrote  this  significant  new 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  awakening  concern, 
especially  among  young  people,  of  the 
dangers  to  our  environment  goes  far  be- 
yond protests  against  the  pollution  of 
land,  air,  and  water.  I  believe  that  the 
rapidly  rising  awareness  of  the  environ- 
mental crisis  in  America  today  reflects  a 
deepening  sensitivity  to  the  fundamental 
values  of  human  life. 


Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  not  too  much  to 
say  that  if  we  do  not  allow  the  current 
intense  preoccupation  with  the  issues  of 
ecology  to  fizzle  out  and  wither  away,  the 
new  awareness  of  the  deteriorating  en- 
vironment and  of  its  implications  for  the 
future  of  human  life  can  have  a  pro- 
foundly regenerative  effect  on  every  as- 
pect of  our  society. 

There  have  been  many  descriptions  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  have  befouled  the 
environment  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Yet 
few  persons  have  so  eloquently  summed 
up  the  situation  than  did  the  distin- 
guished contemporary  American  painter, 
Robert  Motherwell,  when  he  testified  be- 
fore my  congressional  subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  hearings  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  book.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Motherwell 
said: 

I  suppose  America  began  as  a  few  people  on 
a  vast  tract  of  land,  so  vast  that  one  co\i\d 
be  as  greedy  and  wasteful  as  one  wanted,  and 
there  was  still  more.  That  time  Is  gone.  Now 
there  are  millions  of  people  and  millions 
more  In  the  offing,  and  the  vast  land  is  a  park 
filled  with  waste — rusting  cars,  bottles,  gar- 
bage, enormous  signs  seducing  you  to  buy 
what  you  don't  want  or  need,  housing  proj- 
ects that  don't  show  a  rudimentary  sense  of 
proportion  in  any  shape  or  line  or  material- 
suburbs  that  are  a  parody  of  the  barrenness 
of  the  Bronx  and  the  gaudlness  of  Las  Vegas. 

Indeed,  If  God  had  said  to  a  group  of  men, 
"Here  Is  a  vast  park  of  millions  of  square 
miles.  Let's  see  how  quickly  you  can  cover  It 
with  everything  that  Is  an  affront  to  the 
human  spirit,  and  above  all  t>e  certain  that  It 
Is  done  on  a  scale  of  such  extravagance  and 
waste  and  lack  of  regard  for  the  sensibilities 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  other  parks  in  the 
world,"  then  we  might  by  definition  call  that 
group  of  men  that  God  so  addressed  Ameri- 
cans. 

No  wonder  our  youth  are  up  In  arms! 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  successive 
Presidents  have  moved  to  respond  to  this 
frontal  assault  on  what  Kenneth  Bould- 
ing  has  called  spaceship  earth.  Sena- 
tors Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine  and 
Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  and  many 
others  in  Congress  have  helped  write  a 
whole  series  of  measures  aimed  at  en- 
hancing our  capacity  to  protect  the  en- 
virorjnent  and  prevent  its  pollution. 

Yet  I  believe— and  I  do  not  think  that 
champions  of  clean  air,  land,  and  water 
would  disagree — that  if  we  are  to  be 
able  to  make  substantial  progress  in 
meeting  our  ecological  crisis,  we  are  go- 
ing to  need  a  citizenry  informed  and 
educated  about  the  whole  spectrum  of 
issues  that  are  called  environmental; 
and  we  are  going  to  require  as  well 
changes  in  basic  attitudes  toward  the  en- 
vironment and  man's  place  in  it. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
17,  1970,  several  colleagues  and  I  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  introduced  the 
Environmental  Education  Act,  a  bill  to 
authorize  Fe'ieral  fimds  to  support  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  courses 
on  ecology,  as  well  as  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  teacher  training  for  en- 
vironmental studies. 

On  October  30,  1970,  President  Nixon 
signed  this  measure  into  law,  but  not 
untU  after  13  days  of  the  public  hearings, 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  book  and 
i\fter  several  more  "markup"  sessions  on 
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the  part  of  the  Select  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

THE    LEGISI.ATTVE   PROCESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
process  by  which  an  idea  for  a  legislative 
proposal  finally  becomes  a  law  varies 
from  measure  to  measure  but  within 
broad  outlines  the  steps  are  similar. 

Initiatives  for  new  bills  come  from 
many  sources:  someone  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  a  spokesman 
for  an  interest  group,  a  professor,  or  a 
businessman.  In  the  case  of  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act,  however,  the  con- 
cept was  generated  from  within  Congress. 
Four  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives— two  Democrats,  James  Scheuer 
of  New  York  and  I,  and  two  Republicans, 
Ogden  Reid  of  New  York  and  Orval  Han- 
sen of  Idaho — collaborated  to  draft  the 
bill.  The  four  of  us,  all  concerned  about 
the  environmental  crisis  and  all  members 
of  the  congressional  committee  with  re- 
sponsibility for  education  legislation,  be- 
came convinced  that  new  approaches  and 
new  content  in  education  could  play  a 
significant  role  in  producing  the  informed 
citizenry  we  need  to  meet  the  spectrum 
of  problems  we  call  environmental. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
who  has  established  himself  as  a  prin- 
cipal spokesman  in  the  Senate  on  envi- 
ronmental questions,  introduced  an  iden- 
tical bill  for  to  become  law,  of  course,  a 
bill  must  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

The  House  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  by 
its  distinguished  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  to 
the  Select  Education  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair. 

Because  the  bill  originated  in  the 
House,  we  gave  It  extended  considera- 
tion, starting  with  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton on  March  24,  1970,  and  continuing  in 
New  York  City,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

These  hearings,  like  other  congres- 
sional hearings,  serve  to  inform  the  com- 
mittee members  of  key  issues  raised  by 
the  legislative  proposals;  afford  a  forxmi 
for  suggestions  for  improvement  by  ex- 
pert witnesses;  and  give  public  visibility 
to  a  significant  national  problem. 

OUTSTANDING    WITNESSES 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  those  testifying 
on  the  Environmental  Education  Act 
were  ecologists  like  LaMont  Cole;  educa- 
tors such  as  Edward  Weidner;  the  econo- 
mist, Kenneth  Boulding;  the  anthro- 
pologist, Margaret  Mead;  and  students 
like  Karen  Buxbaum,  Bryce  Hamilton, 
and  Denis  Hayes,  for  young  people  have 
contributed  richly  to  the  new  sensitivity 
to  ecology. 

We  listened  as  well  to  some  voices  that 
might  not  have  been  expected  to  testify 
before  Congress  on  such  a  bUl.  The  paint- 
er, Robert  Motherwell,  and  Joseph  Sitt- 
ler,  a  theologian  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  were  invited  to  lead  off  the 
hearings  because  we  wanted  to  establish 
at  the  outset  that  in  discussing  the  en- 
vironmental crisis,  we  were  talking  about 


far  more  than  dirty  air.  land,  and  water. 
Rather,  we  were  discussing  the  funda- 
mental values  of  human  life. 
As  Professor  Sittler  said : 

What  man  does  with  the  world-as-nature 
Is  a  result  of  what  he  thinks  about  nature; 
It  Is  shaped  in  the  profoundest  care  of  what 
he  feels  about  the  natural  world,  what  eval- 
uation he  has  of  the  world  of  things  and 
plants  and  animals. 

And  when  man  so  uses  nature  as  to  deny 
her  Integrity,  defile  her  cleanliness,  disrupt 
her  order,  or  Ignore  her  needs — the  reprisals 
of  Insulated  nature  often  take  a  slow  but  ter- 
ribly certain  form.  Nature's  protest  against 
defilement  Is  ecological  reprisal. 

If  there  was  one  theme,  then,  that 
emerged  again  and  again  during  our 
hearings,  it  was  that  we  must  have  basic 
changes  in  our  values  and  in  our  atti- 
tudes toward  the  environment  of  which 
we  are  a  part,  and  that  education,  espe- 
cially in  schools,  could  play  a  significant 
part  in  shaping  those  values  and  atti- 
tudes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  able  legislators  whose  ini- 
tiative and  effort  were  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  writing  the  Environmental  Ed- 
ucation Act  into  law — to  Congressmen 
James  Scheuer  and  Ogden  Reid  of  New 
York,  one  an  urban,  the  other  a  sub- 
urban legislator,  but  both  men  deeply 
sensitive  to  the  environmental  challenge, 
as  were  two  other  outstanding  Repre- 
sentatives, both  from  the  West,  Lloyd 
Meeds  of  Washington  and  Qpval  Hansen 
of  Idaho.  As  I  have  said,  principal  credit 
for  Senate  approval  of  the  legislation 
must  be  assigned  to  Senator  Nelson. 

I  must  also  here  not  fail  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  splendid  work  of  the  staff  of  the 
Select  Education  Subcommittee,  in  par- 
ticular to  the  subcommittee  counsel. 
Jack  Dimcan,  and  to  Arlene  Horowitz, 
Ronald  Katz.  Martin  LaVor,  and  Mau- 
reen Orth.  Miss  Orth  made  an  especially 
valuable  contribution  through  her  imag- 
inative scheduling  of  witnesses  for  the 
hearings. 

The  actions  of  congressmen  in  hear- 
ing testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
and  then  in  amending  and  modifying  the 
original  bill  where  necessary  and  appro- 
priate during  "markup"  sessions  are 
usually  the  most  detailed  work  done  in 
writing  new  laws. 

STRONG   BIPARTISAN    SUPPORT    IN    CONGRESS 

After  a  subcommittee  has  approved  a 
bill,  as  the  Select  Education  Subcommit- 
tee approved  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act  on  June  24.  1970,  the  mesisure  is 
"reported  out"  to  the  full  committee, 
which  can  further  amend  it.  A  favorable 
vote  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  sent  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  passed 
it  by  a  vote  of  228  to  28,  on  August  3, 
1970.  The  Senate  approved  it,  68  to  0,  on 
September  9,  1970. 

When  the  Senate  and  House  pass  dif- 
ferent versions  of  a  bill,  it  is  common 
for  a  conference  commiHee,  compc  sed  of 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees which  handled  the  legislation, 
to  write  a  compromise  bill.  In  the  case 
of  the  Environmental  Education  Act, 
however,  the  Senate  accepted  the  House 


bill  in  its  entirety,  and  it  became  the  law 
of  the  land  with  the  President's  signa- 
ture. 

I  should  here  make  clear  that  the 
signing  of  a  law  authorizing  a  program 
does  not  mean  that  fimds  to  carry  it 
out  automatically  become  available.  Con- 
gess  must  then  pass  a  seperate  bill  ap- 
propriating the  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  Congress  ap- 
proved an  expenditure  of  $2  million  for 
the  current  1971  fiscal  year  for  programs 
authorized  by  the  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  which  originally  opposed 
passage  of  the  Environmental  Education 
Act  and  subsequently  opposed  any  appro- 
priations for  it,  is  now,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  considering  applications  for  grants 
imder  the  new  law. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  present  administration  has  not  yet 
given  any  evidence  of  long-term  com- 
mitment to  adequate  financial  support  of 
environmental  education.  It  is  also,  how- 
ever, accurate  to  state  that  we  in  Con- 
gi-ess,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
have,  with  passage  of  the  Environmental 
Education  Act,  made  clear  our  convic- 
tion that  sound  environmental  action 
presupposes  a  citizenry  informed  and 
educated  about  the  environment. 

But.  even  given  adequate  funds,  a  law 
to  be  effective  must  be  more  than  ink 
on  paper.  The  efforts  of  business  and  in- 
dustry and  government  on  all  levels,  the 
commitment  of  citizen  groups  and  the 
actions  of  concerned  individuals,  are 
what  make  laws  have  real  effect  on  the 
society  in  which  we  live. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  book  of 
selections  from  the  hearings  will  encour- 
age and  inspire  its  readers  to  make  their 
own  contributions  to  the  education  of 
Americans  about  our  environment. 

THE      VOLUME 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  here  to 
note  that  those  who  wish  to  purchase 
"The  Environmental  Education  Problem: 
Selections  From  Hearings  on  the  Envi- 
ronmental Education  Act  of  1970"  may 
do  so — paperback,  $6.95;  hard  cover, 
$8.95 — from  either  of  its  publishers,  both 
nonprofit  organizations: 

Social  Science  Education  Consortium,  Inc., 
855  Broadway,  Boulder,  Colorado  80302, 
Order  No. :  Publication  No.  140. 

ERIC  Document  ReproducUon  Service,  P.O. 
Drawer  0,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20014. 


SIXTY-NINE  DAYS,  AND  STILL  NO 
WORD  FROM  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
ON  TAX  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
(«nized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  2 
months  ago,  on  February  7,  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  wrote  President  Nixon 
asking  him  to  forward  to  the  Congress 
by  no  later  than  March  15,  a  compre- 
hensive tax  reform  package  that  would 
eliminate  "preferences  and  so-called 
loopholes  in  the  Federal  income,  estate, 
and  gift  tax  system."  Without  whole- 
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S?Sj?ou?tl!i?.»!i,^f.S''?*''  ^^^f^J^l  or  more  contributed  to  RepubUcan  cam-  income  before  taxes  of  almost  $1  bll 

SfctS^  "*'*'  *  "^^^^"^  '°"^'*  ^  palgns  totaling  $1,377,313  as  opposed  to  lion-$990  million.  On  thHTald  a  tSx 

„**"•  , ,  ^  12  contributing  to  Democratic  campaigns,  at  the  rate  of  1  5  oercait  becanso  nf  fWf 

March  15  has  come  and  gone,  without  totaling  $106,488.  That  is  13  to  1.  deplTti^  aUowii?!  S  oS^xi^ 

WelS^thThewcii^b^^^^^^^^^^  ,   The  following  list  includes  many  Of  the  hoL.  MeanwS  t^'^dowS  Sjlf' w£ 

rit^fno^wnrw  Wo?  J^f^  ^  .  ^":  ^^^*®*  °^^  contributors,  according  to  cleans  the  president's  office,  and  makS 

uneS^lov^Pnt  «^  in?;tSi    contmued  net  worth.  This  and  later  data  is  taken  $6,500  a  year,  pays  a  Pedera  tocome  tS 

aSffS?riL^h.^HonT,'7K?K**^^  ^'*°'"    campaign    contribution    records  at  a  rate  of  around  7  percen^-n^rlyi 

bnfiSn    ?nH^f?  0    .i°"*^  '^^^  ^^  ^^,?  con^PUed  by  the  CiUzens'  Research  Foun-  Umes  higher.  How  is  that  for  tM  jSt  L' 

taxpayer  that  while  the  burden  of  local  Because  of  loopholes  m  the  Federal  Cor-  t?,^  Af  <?f,„H»rH  .f  n  v.  .  . 
property  taxes.  State  sales  taxes,  and  rupt  Practices  Act  of  1926.  these  flgurM  k  l!,  °  v,  ^^"'iard  of  California's 
Federal  payroll  taxes  gets  constanUy  must  be  considered  the  minimum  contribu-  ??^™,  '"^oers  contnbuted  a  total  of 
worse,  a  few  well-to-do  taxpayers  are  "°°  '°'  ^'^^  individual.  The  Act  does  no*.  p-^OO  to  the  1968  GOP  campaign — treat- 
able to  escape  their  just  share  of  taxes—  "P^'^  *°  "^^  elections,  primary  campaigns  "^^  the  contributions  of  wives  as  attrib- 
and  then  some— by  taking  advantage  of  °'  campaign  committees  operating  within  utable  to  their  husbands— with  the 
various  loopholes  in  the  Federal  tax  °'**  *****'  largest  contribution  $3,500  from  Mr.  and 
structure.  Those  worth  $500,000,000  to  Mrs.  J.  A.  McCone  of  San  Prsmcisco. 

The  voters  must  Judge  whether  Mr  ti. 000,000,000  {4)  Two  MobU  directors  contributed  $1,000 

Nixon  really  wants  to  plug  tax  loopholes  °°'^  contribution  each  to  the  GOP  campaign. 

The  voters  must  judge  whether  the  ^'""*                                  '*^  "^'  ®®^®"  <*^  Texaco's  directors  contributed 

contributions  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  has    ^- ^- Hunt $4,000  a  total  of  $31,500  to  the  GOP.  including 

received  from  the  very  Interests  which    ^i^Jf^n"^  ®™*^*  <**'*'' **'**°  contributions  of  $18,000  from  Mr.  and 

benefit  by  tax  loopholes  leave  him  in  a    r   King  Meiion Vs'^  ^^^n.Pf^^''  ^^^^^'  °'  ^^"^  ^°''^'  *°«J 

position  to  decide  fairly  and  objectively                            '  ^^'^^^  ^'"O'"  George  Parker.  Jr..  of  San 

whether  to  close  those  loopholes,  at  the  t3, 000, 000 tots, 000, 000  (i)  Antonio.  Tex. 

risk  of  biting  the  hand  that  has  just  fed  wiiuam   L.   McKnight    (Minnesou  Three  of  Gulf's  directors  ccmtributed 

him.                                                                           Mining  &  Manufacturing) 44.000  a  total  of  $13,500  to  the  GOP,  including 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  most  mo.000.000  to  $300  000  000  (16)  contributions  of  $10,000  from  Mr.  and 

flagrant  tax  loopholes,  at  some  of  the  Mrs.  w.  Van  Alan  Clark  fAv^)           6  000  ^s  Edwin  Singer  and  $2,500  from  J.  M. 

special  interests  that  benefit  from  them.  John  t.  Dorrance/  Jr     CaS)beU  Walton.  All  told.  Gulf  executives  con- 

and  at  some  of  the  campaign  contribu-       Soup) 20  101  tributed    $73,800    to   Republicans    and 

tions  those  special  interests  have  made    ^**''**  Packard n.'ooo  nothing  to  Democrats. 

to  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign.  It  may  help  ^^^°rf  Houghton  (Coming  oiaas)..    i9,600  In  addition  to  the  above,  52  directors 

the  voter  determine  whether  they  can    fp"*^*  J5- Mars  (Mars  candy) 4.000  and  honorary  directors  of  the  American 

afford  Mr.  Nixon  as  their  President  for  tor/~°  ^""  ^^^^^  Rockefei-  Petroleum  Institute  contributed  a  total 

the  next  4  years.  Mdn^ilienlT'T^^^'UZni^Vt'  of  $429,366  to  the  1968  GOP  campaign. 

Not  long  ago,  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rick-  tan)  '*°*=**'''"*'  <^"«  Manhat-    ^  ^  ^^g  13  directors  and  honorary  dlrec- 

over  testified  before  the  House  Appro-     John  d.  Rockefeller  m       17'  500  ^"  contributed  $30,606  to  the  Demo- 

priations  Committee:                                           Laurence    Rockefeller.... '.".'.    23,' 500  *^™**- 

The  events  that  led  to  the  French  Revolu-  Nelson  RockefeUer  (Includes  $366,-       '  O'  particular  interest,  Robert  O.  An- 

tlon  can  teach  us  a  lesson.                                     000  to  own  campaign) 483.500  derson,  board  chairman  of  ARCO — the 

America  todav  mRv  nnt  h«v»  „«M-™-r,     winthrop  RockefeUer 8!500  company  with  the  most  critical  Interest 

asl^tJ^etimeof^iSiS!  bnt^jT^     Cornelia  Scaife  Mey  (Melon) 62.000  in   developing   Alaska's   North   Slope- 

£v^?ri^Wedse«S«.S^^hAr^n?,?f    ^'"''^  ^''''°''  ^^« «6-*«'  contributed  $44,000  to  the  GOP  In  1968. 

tW'whoenf^Swi^uiwh^^  Dewitt  Wallace  (Reader's  Digest)..    36.900  nothing  to  the  Democrats.  ARCO  dlrec- 

ln^onTv"a?i?Jn^wJn?\i?»Tf^^*'^;  *^-  ^^"^  ^^^n   (Joan  Whit-  tors  contributed  a  total  of  $65,000  to 

cm^^p '^               °'  *^^  ^'"^^"^  °'    ,  l'''l--^:-Ji- - ^'  °~  O^P  committees  that  year  and  nothing 

Wc^Jideclared:                                  John  Hay  Whitney 57.500  to  the  Democrats. 

ranit*i  <«iin-   M-,..-.n«„    „  ^  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000  (IX)  Mf.  Andcfson  sharcs  the  hoDor  of  top 

ta?-'5?rho?rpr,?S5Sjl^rf^^S;^     Lammot  DuPont  Copelaud U.OOO  SSLn^^SKVi^j;,.^  T  '""kr^^' 

per  class  taxpayer  who  to  able  to  take  ad-     Henry  B.  DuPont 8,000  O^nian,     CaUfomlan     Henry     Salvatori, 

vantage  of  them.  The  middle  classes  rawly     Benson  Pord— _ 41.000  ^"° — ^^^  ^^^ — contributed  $90,000  to 

can  .  .  .  Those  who  benefit  most  from  pres-     Mrs.  W.  Blhl  Ford  n 4!  500  ^^^  OOP,  nothing  to  the  Democrats. 

ent  tax  laws  are  also  those  best  able  to  make     Helen  CUy  Frlck IB  600  tax-frke  bonds 

large  campaign  oontributioa..  S^J'  °'"*  ^"^^  ""•  °'"*>  -     *■ «»  A  particular  bonanza  to  wealtiiy  In- 

Let  us  see  whether  Admiral  Rlckover    p^L  k^;;:*;":;;!-.;::,"-: "'???  vestors  is  Uie  tax-free  municipal  bond. 

is  on  the  right  track:  ^  S^  l^^1Su^-V     ''**  This  loophole  could  be  plugged  under 
cmTAL  oAws  ^Jo^                     ^                     7  ono  »e«l«latlon  proposed  by  House  and  Sen- 
Well-to-do     taxpayers     deprive     the  B.  ciaibo;ie"itobbtas"(;:"H.'"ii^b:  ate  Democrats  whereby  Uie  munlclpall- 

Treasury  of  at  least  $3  billion  a  year  by       bins  Drugs) 2  500  E  »,!!^"^w  ^       "  *^®^  exemptions  if  they 

taking  advantage  of  Uie  capital  gains  at  w.  clement  stone  (insurance)....    200' 000  ^'^^'  ont  an  additional  option  would 

death    loophole.    Under    this    looohole  t^    1  mo    -             ^  ^  °^  °^^  ^  ^^^  °'  issuing  taxable  in- 

someone  who  has  bought  stock  iTaX  **  ^'^^^  ^^'^^^  ^**  directors  of  the  terest-subsidlzed  bonds.  Such  a  reform 

poration  fcr  $10  which  Is  now  selling  at  largest  mdustrial  corporations  listed  would,  it  Is  estimated,  save  the  Treasury 

$100.  of  course  must  pay  a  tax  on  the  $90  "*  *^®  ^^^^  Fortune  Directory  favored  <100  million  a  year  by  cutting  down  on 

gain  if  he  sells  it.  But  if  he  holds  it  to  '^®  *^^  ^^  *  6-to-l  margin  in  1968  '^^  preference  for  wealthy  taxpayers, 

his  death,  he  escapes  entirely  any  taxa-  campaign  contributions.  The  GOP  re-  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally  re- 

tion  whatever  on  the  $90  gain  and  who-  reived  a  total  of  $782,839  from  these  gently  denounced  tax  reform,  speciflcal- 

ever  Inherits  the  stock  from  him  can  tycoons,     while     the     Democrats     got  ^^  f  ®/u"^^  *^®  °4  depletion  allowance 

later  sell  it  for  $100  wltiiout  any  tax  >132.150.  bo  ds     '*^'**®™^'  *^*"*  <*'  municipal 

whatever.  It  is  this  loophole  which  Is  of  depletion  allowances  »„  Vor  f»,«  i«,„«»f  k  1^ 

S^r^^co^lS''  "^  '""^  ""^'""^  ^^^  The  depletion  aUowances  given  the  oU  paf^bS^ ^f rft^  iJi^rSl ."pi^ti^cSSS^ 

°VJrfv,^^W'          .       .«  and  other  extractive  industries  continue  the  big  ones                         .  p»      m     , 

...^     f    LIw  campaign.  40  out  of  66  in-  to  be  a  scandal.  In  1970— after  tiie  Tax  The  12  lareest  hank*  in  th*  ~«,nfrr 

dividual.  With  a  net  worth  of  $150  mllllou  Reform  Act  of  1969-Oulf  Oil  Co.  had  an  f rom  t^e  S^mt  of  ^he^h^^ 
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of  tax-free  State  and  municipal  obliga-  there  and  set  up  a  plant  making  the  same  As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  already 

tions  as  of  December  31. 1970  are:  widgets  across  the  Rio  Grande  in  Mex-  know,  the  Defense  Department's  own 

state  and  municipal  obligations  (12)  ico;   in  Europe;   or  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  audit  agency  discovered  that  between 

Bank                                      Millions  Hong  Kong,  or  Singapore.  Machines  and  1969  and  1971  Litton  charged  to  the  Gov- 

Bankof  America.  San  Francisco..  $2,488,846  know-how  are  readily  transferred,  and  emment  $7  million  worth  of  work  that 

Chase    Manhattan    Bank,    New  the  wage  rate  there  is  a  fraction  of  the  was  actually  done  on  commercial  vessels 

York       ...               1.691,108  U.S.  rate.  But  the  last  straw  is  Uie  tax  This   25-percent  increSe  is   a]^?  m 

Fi«t  National  city  Bank,  New  i!:!;^.?  S' 5;?,^^^^™"^^  ^^'^P^  ^P"  marked  conS  to  vTrrSenfestimatS 

Jurity-p^cmc'-NationarB.^:    '•""''''  u|^„Z,^i"f.^.^^^tv^  ?^^  ^^^  f  l^  *^«  ^avy.  Last  November.  Assistant 

Los  Angeles 800, 168  ^•®-  forforate  income  tax,  at  48  percent.  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy,  Mr.  Frosch,  esti- 

continentai     nunois     National  °"  .^^^  its  net  mcome.  whether  paid  in  mated  that  14  percent  of  the  program 

Bank  &  Trust  Company,  chl-  dividends  or  not.  To  the  extent  that  it  cost  would  be  the  result  of  escalation 

cago 766,664  operates  abroad,  and  allows  Its  income  What  is  even  more  disturbing  is  that  the 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com-  to  acciunulate  there,  it  pays  no  U.S.  in-  25-percent  increase  is  more  than  piirht 

ChSarB^anrN^w  Yor-k---        '^'l^o  '""^  'f  '^^"^"^ef-    .  ^^^  ^^  '^^^^^^  cha^^II on'tSe'D^ 

^SSo^nTBaSVchlca-go.-:       SM9  ^^'  t^^nt^S'^-'^^^L'^'^'^^^^'^  if''  ^'T'  *^^  "^^^*  destroyers  in  the 

Manufacturers    Hanover    TYust  which  benefit  by  tills  loophole  were  OS-  Navy's  fleet. 

Co..  New  York 659.271  PeciaUy  generous  to  the  1968  Republican  As  many  of  my  colleagues  know   the 

Mellon  National  Bank  and  Tr\wt  campaign.    Thus,    officials    of    General  House  Armed  Services  Committee  today 

Co..  Pittsburgh 642, 338  Motors  gave  $114,675  to  the  Republicans  is  beginning  a  series  of  hearings  on  shio- 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank,  and  $1,000  to  the  Democrats.  DuPont  of-  building  costs  oarticularlv  at  LiH/m  in 

San  Francisco 607.334  ficials  gave  $42,800  to  the  Republicans,  dustries    Pascagoula    M^s    vard    T  Tm 

wens  Fargo  Bank,  san  Francisco.       574.302  notiiing  to  tiie  Democrats.  Intemationai  Ssed'tfflS  Se^c^SiitS 

Recorded  contributions  of  $500  or  more  Business  Machine  officials  gave  $140,250  had  decided  to  conduct  this  investigation 

to  the  Democratic  and  Republican  cam-  to  the  Republicans,  $32,000  to  the  Demo-  The  decision  by  the  distinguished  genUe- 

paigns  of  1968  by  the  directors  and  prln-  £,rats.  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  of-  man  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 

cipal  officers  of  these  12  banks  total:  ncials  gave  $58,300  to  the  RepubUcans,  the    Armed    Services    Committee    (Mr 

*t0()0  to  ttie  Democrats.  Pan  American  Hebert)   and  the  distinguished  genUe- 

contributions-  5^°'"^^.  ^i]!^*^^  °®*=it^.^  gave  $34,500  to  man  from  Illinois,  tiie  ranking  minority 

the  Repubhcans.  nothmg  to  the  Demo-  member  of  the  committee  Mr.  (Abends) 

Bank                                    "^rTui      GOP  crats.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  of-  is  a  very  wise  one.  I  have  been  most  con- 

^  ficials  gave  $12,000  to  ttie  Republicans,  cemed  tiiat  ttiese  costly  and  important 

B,nk  of  America                                      0  S15  500  ^°^^^  *1*^®  ^emocrats.  Trans  World  Navy  programs  were  running  into  seri- 

c'Sa"^°M3nTaS?nBa-nJi:::::::::::::::::^^^^^^  Airlmes  officials  gave  $45,200  to  Uie  Re-  ous    difficulty    at    Utton's    facility    in 

first  National  City 4,000    43.100  publicans,  $2,500  to  the  Democrats.  Mississippi 

Security  Pacific  National 1,000     29,500  A  VOte  for  Mr    Nixon  Inoki  lilrp  n  vnf*  r\^   fUi..   a     t    j           *   i.        ■           l        . 

Continental  Illinois 500    18  000  f„i^il„,^^     *      ,       »?  ,   ^^  ,       ^7°te  On  this  first  day  of  heanngs  by  the 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 0    44,601  ^°^  Icavmg  tax  loopholcs  Unplugged.  House    Armed    Services    Committee     I 

fSlo^aftonkVrchicagoV;::::::"           S    2l;ooo                       would  Uke  to  take  tiieopport^unlty  tore- 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co 0       8.000  I.TTTnta   RWTP  T>nr>riT?ATurca  VleW  With  my  colleagues  SOme  Of  the  ma- 
Mellon  National  Bank  4  Trust  Co.... 0    131,062  \L,  iSi^iriJr Jr             ^  Jor  nroblems  with  thp^P  nrn<rramc 

CrocKer-CitizensNaUonal  Bank  &  Trust  Co..    5,000     24,000  IN  TROUBLE  JorprODieras  Wlin  Uiese  programs. 

Wells  Fargo  B»nk 1.450    19,500        ^^    „„„      The   ongmal   landing   helicopter   as- 

—-———-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  sault  ship— LHA— contract  provided  for 

^'"" ^*-*^  *^''^'  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie-  the  building  of  nine  ships  at  an  estimated 

man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec-  program  unit  cost  of  $153.4  million  The 

Other  prime  beneficiaries  from   the  ognized  for  10  minutes.  Navy  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 

municipal   bond  business   are  the  law  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  program  would  be  $1,380.3  billion.  In 

firms  which  assist  the  underwriters  of  asking  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  January  1971,  the  Navy  decided  to  cut 

such  bonds.  undertake  an  investigation  of  a  claim  by  back  the  number  of  LHA  ships  from  nine 

The  most  active  such  law  firm  is  the  Litton  Industries  for  $455  million  in  in-  to  five.  The  Navy  claims  that  the  cutback 

New  York  firm  of  Mudge,  Rose,  Guthrie,  flation  charges  on  the  30  ship  DD-963  de-  was  the  result  of  changes  in  force  level 

and   Alexander,   whose   partners   imtil  stroyer  program.  Currently,  the  Navy  requirements.  However,  it  is  clear  that 

1968  Included  Mr.  Nixon  and  John  Mlteh-  estimates  that  escalation  and  other  cost  when   the  Navy   made  Its   decision  In 

ell,  later  Attorney  General.  growth  will  account  for  a  $310  million  January  1971  that  major  problems  were 

For  doing  the  legal  work  on  bonds  is-  increase  in  the  program.  However.  Litton  developing  at  Litton  Industries.  Pasca- 

sued  by  the  new  Post  Office,  according  says  that  the  total  on  its  contract  alone  goula.  Miss.,  shipyard, 

to  Time  magazine  for  April  10,  1972:  will  be  $455  million.  As  the  result  of  the  Navy's  cut.  the 

Mudge,  Rose  may  collect  ti  million  or  more  Thus,  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  at  least  total  estimates  cost  of  the  program  has 

In  fees  over  ten  years  If  It  acts  as  counsel  for  $145  million  between  the  Navy's  estimate  decreased  to  $960  million  but  the  cost  per 

all  810  buiion  of  bond  offerings.  What  the  and  Litton 's  estimate.  In  addition,  it  is  copy  of  the  LHA  ship  has  risen  to  $192 

whole  affairs  seems  to  Illustrate  is  an  old-  important  to  note  that  the  Navy's  esti-  million.  The  Congress  last  year  aoDro- 

^^ie"i  WaTst^eets  la^^^^^anHSlii;"  I"f*'  ?^  ^^^^  "^"^^  ^^  ^"  inclusive.  It  priated  $109.7  mUllon  as  a  ianceUation 

mretS  Siais  ^^^^  ^*°  account  not  only  the  contract  fee  for  not  building  four  ships. 

with  Litton  but  other  contracts  smd  costs  Thus   far   the   Congress   has   appro- 

These  Post  Office  bonds,  incidentally.  Incurred  inside  the  Navy.  Thus,  $145  mil-  priated  $941.7  million  for  the  LHA  pro- 
were  not  tax-exempt.  Hon  is,  in  fact,  the  minimum  discrepancy  gram.  However,  the  Congress  must  now 

With  Mr.  Nixon  running  again,  and  between  the  claims  of  Litton  and  the  appropriate  at  least  an  additional  $19 

with  Mr.  Mitehell  as  his  campaign  man-  estimate  of  the  Navy.  million  to  cover  the  estimated  program 

ager,  any  threat  from  the  White  House  to  The   original   contract   price   for   30  cost  of  $960  million.  In  addition.  Litton 

the  tax-exempt  bond  loophole  is  remote,  ships  to  be  built  at  Litton  signed  on  June  Industries  has  informed  the  Navy  that 

One  could  go  on  to  many  other  loop-  23,  1970,  was  for  $1,789.2  million.  That  they  expect  to  reach  ceiling  on  the  LHA 
holes.  Another  loophole  which  is  in  the  cost  has  now  risen  according  to  Litton  contracts  incurring  additional  costs  to- 
various  Democratic  loophole-plugging  to  $2,244.2  million.  Apparently  Litton  In-  taling  $104  million.  Thus,  the  Ctongress 
packages  has  to  do  with  the  present  law,  dustries  is  asking  for  a  25  percent  In-  will  be  required  to  appropriate  at  least  an 
whereby  a  foreign  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  crease  in  the  cost  of  each  ship  based  on  additional  $123  million, 
corporation  pays  a  U.S.  income  tax  only  inflation  only.  As  a  result  I  am  requesting  There  are  also  significant  delays  in 
on  that  portion  of  Its  income  which  is  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  the  delivery  of  the  LHA  ship.  Adm.  I.  C. 
repatriated  to  the  United  States.  Thus,  thoroughly  investigate  the  possibiUty  Kidd.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Materiel  Com- 
the  XYZ  electronics  plant  in  Phlladel-  that  Litton  Industries  is  planning  to  re-  mand,  has  told  Sen.  Proxmire's  Subcom- 
Phia  is  tempted  to  close  down  its  plant,  quest  some  unjustified  escalation  claims,  mittee  on  Economy  in  Government,  that 
cxvin 822— Part  10 
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the  first  LHA  ship  will  be  19  months  late. 
The  latest  information  provided  by  the 
selected  acquisition  reports  indicates  the 
program  will  be  18  months  late.  There 
are  reliable  reports  that  the  last  and 
fifth  LHA  will  be  delivered  2  years  late. 
Original  plans  called  for  delivery  of  the 
first  ship  in  November  1973  and  now 
the  ship  may  not  be  delivered  until  late 
1975. 

In  its  staff  study  in  February  1972,  the 
General  Accoimting  OflBce  reported  that 
the  Navy  had  undertaken  an  independ- 
ent audit  to  determine  exactly  how  late 
the  LHA  ships  would  be  because  the  in- 
formation provided  by  Litton  Industries 
was — in  the  Navy's  view — not  satisfac- 
tory. The  report  of  that  audit  was  due 
last  month  but  the  results  have  not  been 
announced. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  Litton 
Industries  submitted  a  proposal  to  the 
Navy  concerning  changes  in  the  LHA 
contract.  Subject  to  negotiation  are  late 
deliveries,   claims,   increased  escalation 
costs,  and  all  events  that  had  an  impact 
on  the  cost  of  the  LHA.  At  the  moment 
it  is  not  clear  what  Litton  Industries 
negotiating  position  is  or  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Navy  is.  According  to  the  cur- 
rent contract,  the  Navy  may  collect  up  to 
$600,000  for  each  ship  that  is  delayed 
beyond  the  contractors  proposed  guar- 
anteed delivery  dates.  However,  guaran- 
teed delivery  dates  are  not  entered  into 
until  9  months  prior  to  the  original  dates 
contained  in  the  contract.  Also  during 
that  9-month  period  guaranteed  delivery 
dates  are  estabUshed.  Failure  to  meet 
those  dates  can  result  in  a  charge  of 
$20,000  per  day  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1.2 
million  per  vessel.  The  original  date  for 
LHA  1  was  March  30,  1973  but  that  date 
has  been  change  to  April  1,  1974  through 
an  interim  memorandum  of  agreement 
between  the  Navy  and  Litton  Industries. 
Thus,  according  to  the  contract  itself, 
the  Navy  will  only  be  able  to  collect  de- 
livery delay  charges  if  a  specific  date  is 
set  9  months  before  the  dates  contained 
In  the  memorandum  of  agreement  and 
the  ship  is  not  delivered  on  time. 

The  result  of  the  memorandum  of 
agreement  has  been  to  provide  a  giant 
cushion  of  more  than  a  year  protecting 
Litton  from  pajrlng  the  Government  liq- 
uidated damages. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Lit- 
ton Industries  must  compensate  for  Its 
delays  in  the  LHA  program.  I  hope  that 
the  Navy  will  require  that  Litton  Indus- 
tries propose  guaranteed  deUvery  dates 
9  months  prior  to  the  original  dates  in 
the  contract  not  the  dates  contained  in 
the  memorandum  of  agreement.  This 
would  mean  that  on  June  30.  1972  Litton 
would  be  required  to  propose  a  guaran- 
teed delivery  date  on  LHA  1.  The  failure 
to  meet  that  projDosed  guaranteed  de- 
livery date  or  a  guaranteed  delivery  date 
would  result  in  the  payment  of  liquidated 
damages  totaling  at  least  $600,000  and 
possibly  $1.2  million. 

Rather  than  scramble  the  dates  and 
provide  additional  time  to  the  contractor, 
the  Navy  must  make  Litton  Industries 
compensate  for  its  own  inability  to  per- 
form the  job  as  outlined  in  the  contract. 


April  17,  1972 


It  is  my  hope  that  during  these  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  Navy  will  fully  inform  the 
Congress  of  its  position  and  Litton's  posi- 
tion in  the  current  negotiations.  Fur- 
thermore the  Navy  should  provide  the 
committee  with  a  proposed  final  settle- 
ment between  the  two  parties  for  the 
committee's  review. 

Having  discussed  delay  deliveries  and 
cost  problems  on  the  LHA  program,  I 
would  now  Uke  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  DD-963  program. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  most  shocking 
development  in  that  program  is  the  $145 
million  discrepancy  between  Litton's  esti- 
mated escalation  cost  and  escsdation  cost 
estimated  by  the  government.  As  a  result, 
I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  investigate. 

As  with  the  LHA  program,  Litton  In- 
dustries is  accounting  both  cost  problems 
and  delays  on  the  DD-963.  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Admiral  Zumwalt,  has 
told  me  that  he  guesses  that  the  DE^-963 
will  be  6  months  behind  schedule.  Litton 
Industries,  despite  the  delays  on  the  LHA 
program  and  problems  at  its  Pascagoula 
yard,  maintains  that  it  can  meet  the 
schedule  on  the  DD-963.  One  of  the  major 
questions  that  I  hope  the  hearings  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  dis- 
close, is  exactly  how  great  the  delay  on 
the  DD-963  program  will  be.  The  Navy 
has  readily  admitted  that  delays  on  the 
LHA  program  might  easily  impact  on  the 
DD-963  program,  creating  significant  de- 
lays possibly  even  greater  than  6  months. 
The  design  phase  of  the  DD-963  was 
scheduled  to  be  complete  in  August  1971. 
At  the  moment  all  of  the  design  phase 
has  not  yet  been  ended.  This  kind  of  de- 
lay could  easily  impact  on  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  ship  and  the  DD-963  could 
wind  up  as  late  or  possibly  later  than  the 
LHA. 

The  first  DD-963  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  October  1974.  From  October 
1974  to  July  1976.  9  DD-963's  are  sched- 
uled to  be  launched.  TTien  during  the  pe- 
riod July  1976  to  July  1978— that  is  2 
years — 21  ships  are  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  problems  that  the  Pascagoula 
shipyard  have  encountered  thus  far  raise 
serious  doubts  about  the  ability  of  Litton 
Industries  during  a  2-year  period  to  pro- 
duce 21  ships.  The  Navy  should  inform 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  whether 
the  current  schedule  for  the  DD-963  is 
realistic  or  not. 

The  DD-963  has  also  encoimtered  ser- 
ious cost  problems.  Original  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  DD-963  was  as  low  as  $19.7 
million.  Presently  the  ship  is  estimated  to 
cost  $90.5  million.  The  original  contract 
price  of  the  DEX-963  was  $86  million. 
Thus,  the  price  of  the  ship  has  already 
risen  by  $4.5  million  per  copy  since  the 
contract  was  signed  with  Litton  Industry 
in  June  1970. 

Careful  study  of  the  DD-963  program 
also  indicates  that  there  may  be  addi- 
tional problems  developing.  According  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Fresh,  $75  million 
was  originally  set  aside  for  the  electronic 
warfare  suit  on  the  DD-963.  On  Augiist 
12.  1971.  the  Navy  signed  a  letter  con- 
tract with  Hughes  Aircraft  in  Fulerton. 
Calif,  for  research  and  development  and 


the  purchase  of  two  ANSQL-17  threat 
reactive  subsystems.  This  threat  reac- 
tive subsystem  will  be  one  of  three  major 
components  in  the  electronic  warfare 
suit,  nie  cost  of  the  first  two  SANSQL- 
17  subsystems  is  $6.5  million.  If  this  per 
copy  cost  on  the  SQL-17  holds  then  it 
will  take  $97.5  million  to  pay  for  this 
one  subsystem.  When  R  and  D  money  is 
added,  the  total  cost  comes  to  $108  mil- 
lion. Hence,  the  Navy's  original  estimate 
of  $75  million  for  electronic  warfare  is 
incorrect  and  a  $24  million  cost  overrun 
has  already  occurred. 

In  addition,  the  electronic  warfare 
suit  will  consist  of  2  other  systems— the 
AN-WLR-8  surveillance  receiver  and  the 
Mark  48  mod  Four  CHAPFROC  system 
The  cost  of  these  items  are  not  known 
and  the  Navy  has  not  yet  signed  any  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  this  equipment 
for  the  DD-963.  Hence,  electronic  war- 
fare suit  which  according  to  the  latest 
selected  acquisition  report,  has  not  been 
finalized  will  be  the  victim  of  a  major 
cost  overrun.  In  fact,  that  report  indi- 
cates that  the  Navy  has  "a  funding  res- 
ervation" about  the  Inclusion  of  the 
CHAFFROC  system. 

The  Navy  also  may  wish  to  backflt 
certain  systems  on  the  DD-963  which  are 
not  currently  included  in  the  cost.  Among 
them  are  the  Standard  Missile  and  a 
heavier  gun.  The  Navy  has  not  an- 
nounced any  definite  plans  about  the 
Standard  but  its  inclusion  could  further 
raise  the  cost  of  the  DD-963.  The  orig- 
inal plans  for  a  DX  which  was  the  orig- 
inal designation  of  the  DD-963,  called  for 
an  eight  inch  gim.  Now  the  ship  is 
mounted  with  two  five  inch  guns.  There 
is  a  real  possibility  that  the  Navy  hopes 
to  backfit  an  eight  gim  on  the  ship  which 
again  would  increase  costs. 

When  the  original  contracts  for  the 
DD-963  were  in  negotiations^  it  was 
clear  that  the  cost  of  the  ship  might  rise 
far  beyond  what  the  Navy  hoped  to  pay. 
In  order  to  keep  costs  down,  the  Navy 
switched  a  great  deal  of  material  for  the 
ship  from  contractor  furnished  to  gov- 
ernment furnished  equipment.  While 
there  was  a  temporary  savings  in  the 
original  cost  of  the  contract  as  a  result 
of  this  switch,  the  Navy  undertakes  a 
series  of  risks.  If  the  Navy  fails  to  de- 
liver any  single  piece  of  equipment  on  a 
given  day  for  a  given  ship,  either  the 
cost  will  rise  or  Litton  will  be  entitled 
to  file  a  claim  against  the  Navy.  Hence, 
the  Navy  has  set  up  for  itself  hundreds 
of  delivery  dates.  Missing  any  one  of 
these  dates  could  result  in  increased  cost 
and  claims.  The  following  items  were 
switched  from  contractor  furnish  to  Gov- 
ernment furnished  equipment:  guided 
missile  launching  system,  guided  missile 
fire  control  system,  ship  board  ASROC 
launching  system,  radar  air  search,  and 
underwater  command  set.  The  total  sav- 
ings involved  between  these  switches  was 
$1.8  million  according  to  the  GAO.  Any 
single  slippage  could  probably  wipe  out 
that  savings  overnight  and  result  in  huge 
cost  overruns. 

Delays  and  cost  problems  on  both  the 
LHA  and  the  DD-963  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  startup  problems  at  Litton's  new 
facility.  In  terms  of  concept  and  design. 
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Litton  has  taken  a  revolutionary  ap- 
proach to  shipbuilding  that  if  successful, 
would  greatly  improve  both  eflflciency  and 
costs  in  our  shipbuilding  industry.  How- 
ever thus  far  the  experience  of  Litton  has 
resulted  in  neither  increased  eflQciency  or 
lower  costs. 

In  October  1968  Litton  won  a  contract 
for  7  merchant  marine  ships  including 
four  container  ships  for  the  Farrel  Line. 
Three  weeks  after  launching,  the  super- 
structure of  the  first  Farrel  container 
ship  sank  by  >/2  inch.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  Farrel  Line  is  very  dissatisfied  with 
the  shoddy  construction  on  the  ship  and 
delays  in  its  delivery. 

There  have  also  been  significant  labor 
problems  at  the  Pascagoula  faciUty.  Dif- 
ficulty has  been  accounted  in  recruiting 
both  skilled  labor  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel. The  turnover  rate  at  the  new 
west  bank  facility  has  been  twice  that  at 
the  old  east  bank  facility  reaching  levels 
as  high  as  50  percent  per  year.  Litton 
has  also  undertaken  a  major  recruitment 
program  of  skilled  managerial  personnel 
which  I  imderstand  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. 

In  addition  to  labor  problems,  there 
have  been  production  problems  at  the 
yard  forcing  the  movement  of  some  ships 
from  the  new  west  bank  yard  to  the  east 
bank  facility.  Several  of  the  merchant 
marine  ships  which  initially  were  sched- 
uled to  be  built  in  the  west  bank  yard 
are  now  being  constructed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
LHA  ships  have  been  moved  to  the  old 
yard  and  some  DD-963 's  may  be  con- 
structed in  the  older  and  traditional 
facility. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  huge 
mess  on  our  hands.  The  Navy  chose  dur- 
ing a  13-month  period  to  jx>ur  more  than 
$3  billion  for  39  ships  into  a  brand  new 
and  imtested  shipyard.  The  result  thus 
far  has  been  nothing  less  than  disastrous. 
Cost  overruns,  delays,  and  now  a  series 
of  complex  negotiations  between  the 
Navy  and  Litton  have  been  the  result. 
It  is  no  secret  that  now  Litton  expects 
a  major  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  LHA 
program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Navy  will  an- 
swer all  these  serious  questions  that  I 
have  raised  during  the  next  several 
weeks.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  Navy 
will  hold  Litton  to  its  original  contract, 
and  not  grant  huge  price  increases  to 
Litton.  The  Navy  and  the  Congress  must 
resist  the  temptation  to  bail  Litton  out. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Staats  follows: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  17, 1972. 
Mr.  Elmer  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
request  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  un- 
dertake a  study  of  escalation  charges  In  the 
80  ship  DD-963  program.  In  Its  latest  Se- 
lected Acquisition  Report  (SAR)  for  the  DD- 
963,  the  Navy  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
escalation  wlU  be  $309.6  million.  In  the  same 
report  the  Navy  also  Indicates  that  It  has 
revised  Its  method  of  computing  escalation 
and  the  result  has  been  an  increase  of  $136.6 
million  In  estimated  cost  growth.  Later  In  the 
aame  report  an  Increase  of  $455  million  as 


recorded  "due  to  Including  contntctors  esti- 
mate of  escalation".  Apparently  there  is  a 
discrepancy  in  the  estimate  of  escalation  coet 
by  the  Navy  and  Litton  of  approximately 
$146  mlUlon. 

Specifically.  I  hope  that  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  will  evaluate: 

1.  Has  Litton  Industries  realistically  evalu- 
ated the  escalation  charges  for  the  DD-963 
program?  Are  all  the  costs  reflected  in  the 
$455  million  the  result  of  esccOation  and  cost 
growth? 

2.  Why  is  there  a  discrepancy  of  $146  mil- 
lion between  the  Navy's  estimate  of  escala- 
tion and  Litton's  estimate  of  escalation?  Is 
the  Navy  including  escalation  charges  under 
other  items  in  the  Selected  Acquisition  Re- 
port (SAR)  ? 

I  also  hope  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  will  be  able  to  determine  if  all  of  the 
escalation  estimates  by  both  the  Navy  and 
Litton  Industries  seem  to  be  reasonable  and 
within  guidelines  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

A  member  of  my  staff,  William  Broydrick, 
is  ready  to  discuss  details  of  the  studies  with 
any  member  of  your  staff. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  BOMBING  OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzxig)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  made  it  clear  time  and 
time  again  that  they  want  this  Nation  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  and  to  get  out  now. 

They  want  this  withdrawal  to  include 
not  only  our  men.  but  our  planes,  and 
our  bombs,  too. 

They  want  it  to  be  contingent  solely 
upon  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

They  do  not  want  it  to  be  contingent 
upon  the  fcontinued  existence  of  the  cor- 
rupt Thieu  dictatorship  or  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  North  Vietnamese  people 
and  nation. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  the  will  of 
the  American  people  became  apparent 
that  it  is  truly  incredible  to  see  this  ad- 
ministration reescalating  the  death  and 
destruction  and  returning  us  to  the  dark 
days  of  1967  and  1968. 

The  Pentagon's  own  studies  have 
stated  that  massive  bombing  of  the  North 
has  no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  flow  of 
supplies  to  the  South.  Why  then  are  we 
bombing?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Vietnamization  has  been  an  abject  fail- 
ure, as  it  was  doomed  to  be  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  South  Vietnamese  military 
is  no  better  able  to  defend  itself  from 
the  people  of  Vietnam  than  it  was  2,  or 
3.  or  10  years  ago.  Mr.  Nixon,  recogniz- 
ing the  political  impossibility  of  recom- 
mitting American  ground  forces  to  this 
futile  confiict.  thinks  that  if  he  devas- 
tates North  Vietnam  from  the  air,  he 
will  somehow  secure  the  position  of  the 
Thieu  government.  There  is  no  other 
conceivable  reason  for  his  action.  The 
Defense  .Department's  own  studies  show 
that  the  bombing  will  not  stop  the  flow 
of  supplies,  and  will,  therefore,  be  of  no 
use  in  "protecting"  the  American  troops 
who  remain  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's  New  York 


Times  caiTled  an  editorial  which  notes 
that: 

Every  new  air  raid  means  more  pilots  shot 
down  and  captured. 

Since  it  is  clear  at  this  point  that  our 
prisoners  will  not  be  returned  while  we 
bomb  North  Vietnam  and  maintain  a 
substantial  military  presence  in  the 
South,  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Nixon's  pri- 
mary interest  in  the  POW's  is  their  use 
as  pawns,  for  his  actions  only  serve  to 
prolong  their  detention  and  to  increase 
their  nimibers.  The  Times  editorial  is 
an  excellent  one.  and  I  wish  to  read  it 
in  full  at  this  time: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  17,  1971  ] 
Of  Blooo  and  Slogans 

Slogans  can  have  a  fatefiU  significance. 

Taking  office  in  1969  on  a  pledge  "to  end 
the  war  and  win  the  peace,"  Pres.dent  Nixon 
made  a  fateful  decision  concerning  the  true 
content  of  that  vague  but  beguiling  cam- 
paign slogan.  "Winning  the  peace,"  he  de- 
cided, meant  that  an  anti-Communist  Gov- 
ernment had  to  be  consolidated  in  power  in 
South  Vietnam.  Otherwise  the  "peace"  would 
be  lost  because  additional  military  effort  by 
the  Communists  would  soon  bring  them  the 
victory  they  have  long  sought. 

Since  the  United  States  and  its  South 
Vietnamese  aUies  had  not  conclusively  de- 
feated the  Conmiunlsts  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, there  was  no  immediate  visible  way  to 
"win  the  peace"  in  Mr.  Nixo.a's  special  sense 
of  that  term.  As  a  result,  "ending  the  war" 
had  to  be  Indefinitely  postponed  and  the 
subtly  but  significantly  different  objective 
of  "winding  down  the  war'"  had  to  be  substi- 
tuted. Even  this  phase  had  to  be  defined  in 
a  special  sense.  The  war  itself  was  not  wound 
down;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  extended  to 
Cambodia  and  Laos  and  American  bombing 
greatly  increcised.  What  was  wound  down ' 
was  the  scale  of  American  Involvement  in 
the  ground  fighting. 

When  these  special  Nlxonlan  Interpreta- 
tions have  been  decoded,  that  1968  promise 
"to  end  the  war  and  win  the  peace"  trans- 
lates into  ordinary  English  as  a  promise  "to 
continue  the  war  untU  the  enemy  concedes 
defeat  and  accepts  American  peace  terms  " 

Would  the  American  people  have  accepted 
Mr.  Nixon's  leadership  four  years  ago  if  they 
had  understood  the  true  import  of  his  slo- 
gan? The  question  is  unanswerable.  What  can 
be  said  is  that  the  Communist  forces  in  Viet- 
nam are  not  prepared  to  accept  Mr.  Nixon's 
special  definitions.  The  bloody  fighting  of  the 
last  ten  days  demonstrates  that  the  war  was 
not  ended. 

South  Vietnam's  Army  has  been  able  to 
achieve  at  least  a  temporary  stalemate  but 
on  terms  that  have  ominous  implications  for 
long-term  American  Involvement.  Only  mss- 
slve  American  bombing,  including  heavy  ralis 
in  North  Vietnam  Itself,  enabled  the  Souih 
Vietnam  forces  to  halt  the  Communist  ad- 
vance. And  It  Is  the  precarious  position  of 
South  Vietnam's  embattled  forces  that  has 
led  to  the  weekend's  American  escalation  of 
the  air  war  near  Haiphong  and  Hanoi. 

If  American  air  support  on  a  large  scr  le 
is  the  essential  prerequisite  for  staving  off  a 
South  Vietnam  defeat,  the  United  States 
may  be  fighting  an  air  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
for  several  more  years — on  and  on  into  the 
indefinite  future  In  an  elusive  effort  to  "wli" 
an  ever-receding  "peace." 

America's  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ended  until  this 
country  obtains  the  release  of  its  prisoners 
of  war.  Every  new  air  raid  means  more  pUcts 
shot  down  and  captured.  The  number  of 
American  prisoners  steadily  grows.  Thus.  " 
every  raid  not  only  brings  death  and  devarta- 
tion  to  Vietnam  but  postpones  the  end  of  the 
war. 
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The  war  Is  being  fought  to  determine  the 
political  future  of  South  Vietnam.  Since  the 
United  States  cannot  win  the  war  by  means 
acceptable  to  the  American  people,  It  has 
to  achieve  peace  by  a  political  compromise 
with  Its  Communist  adversary.  A  negotiated 
settlement  Is  the  only  alternative  to  more 
bombing,  more  bloodshed,  more  prisoners. 
Deceptive  slogans  can  no  longer  obscure  that 
barsh  choice. 

I  regret  that  Secretary  Rogers  has  re- 
fused to  accept  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Vietnamese  today  that  they  would  ne- 
gotiate if  the  United  States  would  stop 
the  bombing. 

Even  if  past  air  raids  had  proved  ef- 
fective in  interdicting  the  flow  of  military 
supplies  to  the  South,  which  they  most 
emphatically  have  not,  the  latest  raids 
cannot  be  justified.  A  study  of  the  new 
raids,  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Project 
Air  War,  notes  that  while  the  Johnson 
raids  were  directed  at  certain  prohibited 
areas  and  were  carried  out  by  relatively 
low-flying,  accurate  jets,  the  new  attacks 
are  being  carried  on  by  dozens  of  high- 
flying B-52  bombers  and  carried  on  over 
a  wide  area  at  a  saturation  level.  As  this 
study  points  out: 

Bombing  from  30-35.000  feet,  B-52s  leave 

craters  35  feet  deep  by  45  feet  In  diameter 

A  typical  B-52  strike  Involves  6  B-52s  satu- 
rating a  selected  grid  square,  leaving  a  swath 
of  destruction  half  a  mile  wide  by  3  miles 
long. 

With  this  kind  of  attack,  it  is  plain  that 
thousands  of  civilians  will  be  killed  or 
wounded  in  such  heavily  populated  areas 
as  Haiphong  and  Hanoi.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  only  reason  why  the  attacks  are  be- 
ing carried  on.  Having  failed  to  break 
the  will  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  by  less  direct  means,  the 
Nixon  administration  is  determined  to 
do  it  by  the  senseless  slaughter  of  their 
women  and  their  young  children.  No 
more  pretenses  about  "military  targets" 
or  "protective  reaction  strikes."  Mr. 
Nixon  is  going  directly  after  the  civilian 
population  of  North  Vietnam  and  is  mak- 
ing no  bones  about  it. 

For  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  must 
make  him  stop. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  that  we 
can  and  should  take  immediately.  The 
Gravel-Drinan  bill,  H.R.  14055,  which 
would  end  the  bombing  upon  enactment 
and  require  final  withdrawal  within  a 
month  thereafter,  conditioned  only  upon 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  must 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
passed.  I  note  in  this  connection  that 
when  the  Democratic  caucus  meets  on 
Wednesday,  a  number  of  us  will  ask  it  to 
take  a  firm  position  In  support  of  this 
legislation. 

I  hoije  and  trust  that  the  Democrats 
will  truly  respond  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  the  majority  of  Democrats 
and  will  pass  this  resolution  In  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  exclusive  power  to 
declare  war.  With  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  which  occurred 
some  time  ago,  the  only  conceivable  jus- 
tification for  an  action  such  as  this  would 
be  the  protection  of  our  troops.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  that  is  not  part  of  the  reason 
for  this  vicious  bombing,  and  it  is  equally 
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obvious  that  in  initiating  these  new  at- 
tacks, the  President  is  violating  the  Con- 
stitution. He  has  no  legal  authority  what- 
soever to  bomb  North  Vietnam,  and  we 
must  make  him  stop  by  asserting  our 
constitutionEil  powers  immediately. 

My  resolution  of  inquiry.  House  Reso- 
lution 918,  which  seeks  information  on 
the  scope  of  the  raids,  the  target  date — if 
any — for  South  Vietnamese  independ- 
ence of  American  military  might,  the 
additional  number  of  POW's  taken  as 
the  result  of  our  new  escalation,  and  the 
steps  which  the  administration  has  taken 
to  comply  with  the  mandate  of  section 
601  of  the  Military  Procurement  Act  of 
1971,  will  be  considered  tomorrow  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  would 
hope  that  when  this  resolution  comes 
to  the  floor  next  week,  we  will  pass  it,  so 
that  we  can  get  the  facts  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

Congress  has  a  right  to  know.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
why  in  the  face  of  three-quarters  of  the 
American  people  saying  that  they  want  to 
be  out  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  have  an 
escalation  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  might  add  that  the  censure  of  the 
President,  which  I  proposed  back  in  Jan- 
uary, is  even  more  in  order  now  than  it 
was  then.  We  must  let  the  President 
know  that  we,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  will  not  stand  for 
his  violation  of  their  will  and  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  bombing  must  be  stopped. 

The  troops  must  be  withdrawn. 

Once  these  two  steps  are  taken,  our 
prisoners  of  war  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  families,  and  we  will  be  able 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  desperate 
needs  of  our  people  here  at  home. 

I  include  the  following : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  11,  1972 J 

Bombing  Hotlt  Dkbated  in  the  Johnson 

Period 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Washington,  April  16.— The  merits  of  the 
air  war  over  North  Vietnam,  and  particularly 
the  question  whether  to  bomb  targets  In  the 
Hanoi-Haiphong  area,  were  fiercely  debated 
within  the  Johiuon  Administration  from  the 
outset  of  the  air  strikes  In  the  spring  of 
1966. 

The  Pentagon's  history  of  the  Vietnam  war 
reveals  that  there  was  a  constcuit  tugging 
match  at  the  highest  levels  In  the  Adminis- 
tration between  those  who  doubted  the  value 
of  the  bombing  and  feared  Its  political  reper- 
cussions and  those  who  regarded  It  as  an  In- 
valuable weapon  that  should  be  employed  to 
the  fullest. 

The  Pentagon  history,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  by  The  New  York  Times  In  a 
series  of  articles  last  year,  disclosed  that  the 
Intelligence  community  was  generally  skep- 
tical about  the  efficacy  of  the  bombing  while 
the  military  and  others  supported  it  and 
urged  iu  expansion. 

Ultimately,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
resolved  the  debate  by  suspending  the  entire 
bombing  campaign,  known  as  Operation  Roll- 
ing Thunder,  on  Oct.  31,  1968. 

THI     CBNTKAL     QUESTION 

The  question  whether  to  strike  at  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  the  so-called  "top  of  the  fun- 
nel" through  which  North  Vietnam's  war 
materiel  fiowed,  was  always  at  the  center  of 
the  debate. 

As  early  as  October,  1966,  Robert  8.  Bfc- 
Namara,  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  urg- 
ing that  vhe  United  States  end  lu  bombing 


of  North  Vietnam  or  at  least  shift  the  tar- 
gets from  the  capital  and  Its  port  to  the  stag- 
ing areas  and  Infiltration  routes  to  the  South. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  President  on  Oct 
14,  he  arsrued  that  shlfblng  the  targets  "would 
narrow  the  bombing  down  directly  to  the  ob- 
jectionable Infiltration  areas  and  would  re- 
duce the  International  heat  on  the  U.S." 

To  support  his  argument,  Mr.  McNamwa 
appended  an  appraisal  of  the  bombing  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Penta- 
gon's Defense  InteUlgence  Agency  that  as- 
serted: "As  of  July,  1966,  the  U.S.  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  had  had  no  measurable 
direct  affect  on  Hanoi's  abUlty  to  mount  and 
support  military  operations  In  the  South." 

The  Intelligence  estimate  concluded  that 
•  this  situation  was  "not  likely  to  be  altered  by 
reducing  the  present  geographic  constraints 
mining  Haiphong  and  the  principal  harbors 
of  North  Vietnam  or  otherwise  expanding 
the  U.S.  air  offensive  along  the  lines  now 
contemplated  In  military  recommendations 
and  planning  studies." 

joint  chieps  disagree 
In  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  McNamara,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  took  direct  objection  to 
this  assessment  and  to  his  recommendations. 
They  argued  that  "to  be  effective,  the  air 
campaign  should  be  conducted  with  only 
those  minimum  constraints  necessary  to 
avoid  Indiscriminate  kUllng  of  population." 
Specifically,  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended 
an  expansion  of  the  campaign  that  "would 
decrease  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  sanctuary 
areas,  authorize  attacks  against  the  steel 
plant,  the  Hanoi  rallyards,  the  thermal  power 
plante.  selected  areas  within  Haiphong  port 
and  other  ports." 

BTJNDT  OPPOSED  EXPANSION 

The  Joint  Chiefs  maintained  that  the  air 
campaign  was  "an  Integral  and  Indlspenslble 
part  of  our  over-all  effort." 

Mr.  McNamara  was  not  persuaded.  In  a 
memorandum  to  the  President  a  month  later, 
on  Nov.  17,  1966.  he  observed  that  "at  the 
scale  we  are  now  operating,  I  believe  our 
bombing  Is  yielding  very  small  marginal  re- 
turns, not  worth  the  cost  in  pilot  lives  and 
aircraft." 

Another  significant  voice  In  the  debate  was 
that  of  McGeorge  Bundy,  the  President's  na- 
tional security  adviser,  who  was  not  opposed 
to  the  bombing,  but  objected  to  Its  expan- 
sion. He  argued  In  a  memorandum  to  the 
President  In  May.  1967,  that  the  real  value  of 
the  campaign  had  been  Its  detrimental  effect 
on  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration  and  bene- 
ficUl  effect  on  South  Vietnamese  morale  and 
concluded  that  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  col- 
leagues simply  are  not  going  to  change  their 
policy  on  the  basis  of  losses  from  the  air  In 
North  Vietnam." 

Noting  that  "There  Is  certainly  a  point  at 
which  such  bombing  does  Increase  the  risk  of 
confilct  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China." 
he  added,  "I  think  it  Is  clear  that  the  case 
against  going  after  Haiphong  harbor  Is  so 
strong  that  a  majority  would  back  the  Gov- 
ernment In  rejecting  that  course." 

Mr.  Bundy 's  successor  as  national  secu- 
rity adviser,  Walt  W.  Rostow,  picked  up  the 
debate  In  a  subsequent  memorandxim  en- 
titled "United  States  strategy  in  Vietnam," 
which  circulated  throughout  the  top  level  of 
the  Administration.  Sensitive  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  bombing,  Mr.  Rostow  wrote  of 
the  North  Vietnamese." 

"We  have  never  held  the  view  that  bombing 
of  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area  alone  would  lead 
them  to  abandon  their  effort  In  the  South. 
We  have  never  held  the  view  that  bombing 
Hanol-Halphong  would  directly  cut  back  in- 
filtration. We  have  held  the  view  that  the 
degree  of  mUltary  and  civilian  coat  felt  In 
the  North  and  the  diversion  of  reaotirces  to 
deal  with  our  bombing  could  contribute  mar- 
ginally—and perhaps  significantly — to  the 
timing  of  a  decision  to  end  the  ww." 
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THREE  OPTIONS  CITED 

As  Mr.  Rostow  saw  It,  the  United  States 
bad  three  options. 

"Closing  the  top  of  the  funnel"  was  the 
first.  He  wrote  that  "Under  this  strategy,  we 
would  mine  the  major  harbors  and,  perhi^M 
bomb  port  facilities  and  even  consider  a 
blockade." 

"Attacking  what  Is  inside  the  funnel,"  was 
second.  This  option  included  continued 
bombing  of  the  Hanol-Halphong  area,  which 
was  underway  at  the  time. 

"Concentration  on  route  packages  1  and 
3  the  infiltration  routes  to  the  South." 

Mr.  RoBtow,  rejected  No.  1  as  incurring  too 
many  risks  with  too  little  return  and  urged 
the  adoption  of  No.  3,  while  holding  open  the 
option  of  raids  on  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
"when  they  make  sense."  He  added  the  com- 
ment, "I  believe  we  are  wasting  a  good  many 
pilots  In  the  Hanol-Halphong  area  without 
commensitrate  results." 

Secretary  McNamara's  disenchantment 
with  the  bombing  campaign  continued  to 
grow.  In  a  draft  memorandum  written  for 
Mr.  Johnson  In  1967,  he  observed:  "There 
continues  to  be  no  sign  that  the  bombing  has 
reduced  Hanoi's  will  to  resist,  or  her  ability 
to  ship  the  necessary  supplies  south." 

M'NAMARA  NOTES  THE  COST 

Mr.  McNamara  rejected  the  various  sug- 
gestions for  expanded  air  activity  as  In- 
volving unacceptable  risk  and  urged,  once 
again,  a  staged  reduction  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  above  the  20th  Parallel  In  an 
effort  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  compromise.  It 
argued. 

"The  air  campaign  against  heavily  de- 
fended areas  costs  us  one  pilot  In  every  40 
sorties.  In  addition,  an  Important  but  hard- 
to-measure  cost  Is  domestic  and  world  opin- 
ion :  there  may  be  a  limit  beyond  which  many 
Americans  and  much  of  the  world  will  not 
permit  the  United  States  to  go. 

"The  picture  of  the  world's  greatest 
superpower  killing  or  seriously  Injuring  1,000 
noncombatants  a  week,  while  trying  to  pound 
a  tiny  backward  nation  Into  submission  on 
an  Issue  whose  merits  are  hotly  disputed.  Is 
not  a  pretty  one." 

Indochina  Resource  Center 
The  current  high  level  of  fighting  In  Indo- 
china is  an  Inevitable  consequence  of  U.S. 
policies.  As  long  as  both  sides  continue  to 
pursue  a  military  solution,  the  fighting  will 
continue  and  will  escalate.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's answer  to  the  Insurgents'  pro- 
tracted struggle  Is  air  war  and  Vletnamlza- 
tlon.  It  Is  logical  that  the  other  side  will  work 
to  defeat  both  of  these.  It  is  also  logical  In 
this  narrow  military  context  for  the  Nixon 
administration  to  escalate  the  air  war  to  pre- 
vent such  a  defeat.  But  thU  is  precisely  the 
same  sort  of  logic  that  led  us  Into  Indochina 
and  trapped  us  there.  It  can  only  lead  to 
more  war  when  the  American  people  want 
peace.  A  March  13,  1972  Harris  Survey  shows 
that  "by  better  than  two  to  one,  Americans 
say  they  are  opposed  to  leaving  U.S.  bombers 
and  fighters  to  (provide)  air  support  for  the 
South  Vietnamese." 

In  the  39  months  since  Nixon  took  office, 
3.2  million  tons  of  bombs  have  been'dropped 
on  Indochina;  20,000  Americans  have  died 
and  another  110,000  wounded;  340,000  Asians 
have  died:  and  there  have  been  more  than 
600,000  civilian  casualties  and  4,000,000  peo- 
ple made  refugees.  These  6,000,000  people 
have  not  seen  the  war  winding  down. 

It  is  true  that  the  Nixon  administration 
has  nearly  ended  American  ground  combat 
involvement  and  reduced  the  scale  of  the 
bombing  somewhat.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce 
Robert  Seamans  said  on  December  16,  "No 
matter  how  you  look  at  the  air  activity  of 
the  U.S.  over  there,  the  trend  is  downward." 
He  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  during 
1971  the  U.S.  dropped  only  three-quarters  of 


a  million  tons  of  bombs  versiis  1.4  million 
during  the  peak  In  1968  and  1969.  But  this 
downward  trend  stopped  In  July  of  1971, 
stabilized  for  6  months  at  6,000  tons  per 
month,  and  has  begun  again  to  grow,  68,000 
tons  were  dropped  In  February,  1972,  and 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  escalation  In  April. 
The  number  of  bombing  attacks  ("protective 
reaction  strikes")  on  North  Vietnam  In- 
creased 600  percent  In  1971  over  1970  (121  vs. 
20)  and  the  first  three  months  of  1972  show 
a  600  percent  Increase  over  the  first  three 
months  of  1971  (102  vs.  20).  It  Is  Important 
to  note  that  both  of  these  escalations  oc- 
curred well  before  the  current  moves  by  the 
other  side. 

The  current  offensive  Is  used  to  justify  a 
further  dramatic  escalation  and  the  resump- 
tion of  sustained  large  scale  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  which  President  Johnson 
halted  It:  1968. 

The  number  of  UJ3.  warplanes  deployed  In 
Southeast  Asia  has  Increased  from  slightly 
more  than  400  In  November,  1971  to  more 
than  700  today.  There  are  now  four  aircraft 
carriers  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam — equal  to 
the  maximum  at  the  peak  of  the  war.  Two 
more  carriers  have  been  ordered  to  Indochina. 
Several  American-based  squadrons  of  P-4 
Phantom  Jets  have  been  put  on  alert  for 
Indochina  duty. 

What  can  this  massive  amount  of  alrpower 
do?  If  experience  Is  any  Indicator,  the  answer 
Is,  very  little.  It  can  only  stave  off  defeat, 
but  at  what  cost?  On  December  16,  Secretary 
Seamans  spoke  of  the  great  success  of  the 
bombing  In  Interdicting  supplies  needed  to 
wage  large-scale  war,  but  now  large-scale  war 
Is  being  waged.  Many  government  studies 
have  shown  that  the  bombing  alienates  the 
uncommitted  and,  rather  than  demoralizing 
the  other  side,  it  serves  as  a  rallying  point 
and  helps  them  recruit  more  soldiers.  A 
RAND  Corporation  report  concludes  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  cannot  be  defeated  at  a 
cost  acceptable  to  the  U.S. 

The  current  offensive  points  out  the  failure 
of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  apparatus.  DoD  In- 
telligence was  predicting  an  offensive  In  the 
Central  Highlands,  first  at  Tet.  and  later 
timed  for  Nixon's  visit  to  China.  DoD  was 
wrong  on  the  timing  and  the  locale  of  the 
attacks  as  well  as  on  ARVN's  ability  to  de- 
fend Its  territory.  The  scope  of  the  offensive 
on  four  fronts  Indicates  that  both  men  and 
material  have  been  transported  in  large 
quantities  despite  the  bombing. 

Recently  the  administration  has  been  put- 
ting much  of  the  blame  for  the  fighting  on 
the  Russians  for  supplying  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  military  equipment  and  aid. 
It  Is  Instructive  to  note  that,  as  the  Nov.  22, 
1971  Newsweek  reports,  the  total  military 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  for  this  year  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Pentagon  to  be  $170  million. 
This  Is  to  be  compared  to  more  than  $1.6  bil- 
lion In  U.S.  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
In  addition,  according  to  the  Cornell  study 
on  the  air  war,  another  $11  billion  will  be 
spent  for  American  forces.  Including  up  to 
$4  billion  for  the  air  war. 

On  April  7,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
called  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  a 
"massive  Invasion"  across  the  DMZ.  He  gave 


three  reasons  to  justify  the  resumption  of 
the  bombing  of  the  North.  The  NVA  offen- 
sive was  a  "flagrant  violation"  not  only  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Accords,  but  also  of  the 
"understandings"  which  led  to  the  bombing 
halt  In  November,  1968.  He  also  said  that 
the  bombing  was  to  protect  the  remaining 
American  forces  as  they  withdrew. 

It  is  worthwhUe  to  examine  this  reason- 
ing. First,  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  estab- 
lished the  17th  Parallel  as  a  "provisional 
mUltary  demarcation  line"  which  should  not 
In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  constituting 
"a  political  or  territorial  boundary."  This 
provisional  separation  was  to  be  erased  by 
free  elections  to  be  held  In  July.  1956  to  re- 
unify the  country.  The  U.S.-supported  Diem 
government  violated  these  agreements  by 
refusing  to  hold  the  elections.  From  that 
point  on,  their  value  has  been  very  limited. 
The  Geneva  Accords  do  not  substantiate  an 
"Invasion"  for  they  do  not  recognize  a  fron- 
tier. The  use  of  the  term  "Invasion"  seems 
to  be  a  dramatic  device.  When  the  UJS.  '-In- 
vaded  "  Cambodia.  It  was  downplayed  as  an 
"incursion." 

Second,  according  to  Maxwell  Taylor  in 
his  memoirs,  Sicords  and  Ploushares,  the 
1968  "understandings  '  on  the  bombing  halt 
were  "unilateral  understandings  on  our 
part  '  and  that  the  North  Vietnamese  never 
gave  "any  Indication  of  accepting  these 
understandings." 

Third,  the  Justification  of  bombing  to 
protect  the  remaining  American  troops  Is 
becoming  ludicrous.  On  May  1.  1972  there 
will  be  69.000  U.S.  men  In  Vietnam.  Of  these. 
16.000  will  be  airmen  and  53.000  ground 
forces.  In  Thailand  there  are  32.000  Ameri- 
cans. 26.000  of  them  airmen.  Presently  there 
are  15-30,000  men  assigned  to  the  Seventh 
Fleet  off  Vietnam  11-26,000  of  them  on  air- 
craft carriers.  Extrapolating  this  picture  to 
May  1,  there  will  be  more  airmen  in  the 
theater  than  ground  forces. 

Since  the  stated  Justifications  for  the 
bombing  do  not  stand  up  under  even  pre- 
liminary scrutiny,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
there  are  other  unspoken  reasons  that  are 
even  less  palatable  to  the  public.  The  most 
obvious  unspoken  reason  for  continuing  and 
escalating  the  bombing  Is  to  continue  to 
prop  up  the  Thleu  government. 

The  recent  upsurge  in  fighting  has  cost  a 
heavy  toll  in  Americans  killed,  missing  or 
captiired.  Although  only  sketchy  Informa- 
tion Is  available,  the  Incomplete  tally  totals 
40  U.S.  airmen  in  the  last  two  weeks.  This 
Is  the  largest  ntunber  of  U5.  casualties  in 
more  than  6  months.  The  price  tag  In  dollars 
for  the  last  12  days  cf  bombing  Is  more  than 
$200  mUUon  (based  en  $15  million  per  day 
operating  costs,  plus  plane  losses).  Each 
fighter-bomber  sortie  carries  2  to  3  tons  of 
bombs  and  cost  $9,400.  Each  fighter-bomber 
shot  down  costs  mere  than  $2  million  to  re- 
place. B-62  sorties  carrj-  25  to  30  tons  cf 
bombs  and  cost  more  than  $41,000  each.  Two 
AC-130  electronic  gunsblps  have  been  lost 
at  a  cost  of  $7  million  each. 

The  costs  In  American  lives  and  dollars  Is 
great,  but  the  cost  to  the  peoples  and  lands 
of  Indochliia  Is  far  greater.  What  benefit  Is 
reaped  that  Justifies  such  a  price? 
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Air  War:  The  Third  Indochina  War 
overview 
A  giant  apparatus  of  destruction  is  today 
firmly  Installed  in  and  arotmd  Indochina. 


Fifty  thousand  An^rtcan  airmen  and  500 
strike  aircraft  ranging  from  the  huge  B-52 
to  the  killer  gunahlp,  located  at  a  doaeu 
mammoth  alrfoaaee  and  alrcr«Jt  carrlen.  are 
waging  full-scale  aerial  warfara. 
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The  Nixon  Administration,  while  remov- 
ing U.S.  foot  soldiers,  remains  fully  commit- 
ted to  a  20-year-old  goal  of  American  lead- 
ers :  keeping  U.S.-supported  regimes  In  power 
In  Indochina. 

For  this  reason  the  Administration  has  In- 
vaded Cambodia  and  southern  Laos,  doubled 
the  bombing  of  Laos  and  introduced  10,000 
new  Thai  soldiers  there,  renewed  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  dropped  over  3  million 
tons  of  bombs  on  Indochina  and  killed, 
wounded  or  made  homeless  over  3  million 
civilians  (source:  SRS).  For  the  same  reason 
the  Administration's  newest  negotiating 
stance  still  insists  that  the  U.S.  goverimfient 
have  a  say  in  determining  who  will  rule  in 
Indochina,  the  very  reason  the  war  has  been 
fought  for  over  two  decades. 

Tactics  have  changed,  but  the  goals  have 
not.  The  Nixon  Administration  took  ofiRce 
committed  both  to  maintain  pro-American 
Indochlnese  governments  and  to  withdraw 
American  ground  troops  from  Vietnam.  Un- 
der the  Nixon  Doctrine  the  Third  Indochina 
War  (1969-?)  began,  substltutmg  American 
air  power  for  American  ground  troops.  The 
First  Indochina  War  (1946-54)  was  primarily 
a  French  colonial  war;  the  Second  Indo- 
china War  (1961-68)  was  the  Kennedy- John- 
son commitment  of  American  ground  troops. 
The  Second  Indochina  War  proved  too  costly 
to  maintain. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  thus  turned 
to  a  new  form  of  war,  one  in  which  machines 
do  most  of  the  killing  and  destruction,  un- 
known to  the  American  people;  a  war  In 
which  an  American  President  can  claim  to 
be  bringing  peace  even  as  he  contmues  to 
wage  a  full-scale  and  bloody  war  from  the 
air. 

Militarily,  this  new  war  Is  a  variation  of 
former  Gen.  James  Gavin's  "enclave"  strat- 
egy. A  majority  of  the  people  of  Indochina 
has  been  concentrated  In  and  around  the 
major  towns  and  bases.  Within  these  Ameri- 
can-controlled zones,  a  wide  variety  of  po- 
litical, economic  and  cultural  measures  are 
undertaken  to  break  the  spirit  and  culture  of 
resistance  which  has  thus  far  proved  the 
main  obstacle  to  U.S.  military  success.  The 
vast  regions  outside  the  American-controlled 
zones — including  two-thirds  of  Laos,  three- 
quarters  of  Cambodia,  all  of  North  Vietnam, 
and  much  of  South  Vietnam — are  basically 
free-lire  zones,  subject  to  American  bombing 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  Well  over  two- 
thirds  of  Indochina  has  thus  been  turned 
into  a  virtual  free-flre  zone  where  the  new 
warfare  Is  being  tested. 

This  new  war  Is  automated  war,  waged  by 
machine  with  ground  troops  playing  a  sec- 
ondary role;  it  Is  total  war,  making  no  dis- 
tinction between  military  and  civilian  tar- 
gets, destroying  everything  below;  and  it  U 
secret  war.  carried  out  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  people. 

This  new  war  Is  the  air  war,  the  Third  Indo- 
china War. 

Automated  war 

Always  in  the  past  air  power  has  been  used 
to  supplement  a  large  expeditionary  ground 
force  sent  abroad.  Substantial  bombing  has. 
of  course,  been  carried  out  before:  during 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  the  Second 
Indochina  War.  But  In  the  past  such  bomb- 
ing has  always  been  meant  to  support  an  ex- 
peditionary ground  army  which  did  the  bulk 
of  the  fighting  and  dying.  Between  1965  and 
1968.  for  example,  most  American  bombing 
was  employed  to  aid  the  half  million  strong 
American  ground  force  in  South  Vietnam  by 
weakening  NIP  rear  bases,  supply  lines,  and 
strike  teams. 

What  Is  new  today  is  that  bombing  Is  the 
heart  of  American  military  policy;  ground 
forces  play  a  secondary,  though  still  im- 
portant, role.  American  air  power  today  does 
more  fighting,  costs  more,  and  Involves  more 
men  than  the  dwindling  force  of  U.S.  foot 
soldiers  stlU  engaged  In  combat.  Asian  foot 


soldiers  are  used  to  support  American  bom- 
bers by:  (1)  "showing  the  flag"  when  going 
in  after  bombing  has  caused  guerrilla  re- 
treat and  taking  out  supplies  and  refugees: 
(2)  providing  static  defense  for  the  major 
towns  and  bases;  and  (3)  serving  as  "live 
bait"  to  draw  guerrilla  flre  so  American  pilots 
will  have  some  Idea  where  to  bomb. 

Total  war 

The  air  war,  by  Its  very  nature,  is  destroy- 
ing everything  below:  homes,  schools,  gar- 
dens, pagodas,  rice  fields,  forests,  animal  life 
and,  of  course,  any  people  caught  in  the 
open. 

When  American  leaders  chose  to  massively 
bomb  the  poor,  rural  lands  of  Indochina, 
they  inevitably  undertook  war  against  the 
society  as  a  whole.  The  only  strictly  "mili- 
tary" targets  regularly  locateable  from  the 
air  were  roads  and  bridges,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  North  Vietnamese  factories 
destroyed  early  in  1965.  Other  "military" 
targets,  such  as  soldiers,  trucks,  arms  de- 
pots, or  anti-aircraft  batteries,  are  but  spor- 
adically found  and  are  assumed  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  civilian  population.  The  Air 
Force  and  Navy  have  Introduced  hundreds 
of  aircraft  Into  the  skies  of  Indochina,  order- 
ing that  aircraft  must  be  used  as  often  as 
possible  and  cannot  return  to  base  without 
dropping  their  bombs.  As  a  result,  pilots  In- 
evitably wind  up  systematically  destroying 
the  civilian  and  social  infrastructure. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this 
total  war  from  the  air  Is  the  Plain  of  Jars  in 
northeastern  Laos.  The  Plain  of  Jars  was  a 
thriving,  vibrant  community  of  50,000  when 
the  Pathet  Lao  guerrilla  movement  occupied 
It  in  May  1964.  The  United  States  then  began 
bombing  it,  striking  in  ever-increasing  in- 
tensity until  September,  1969,  when  U.S.- 
supported  Meo  guerrillas  took  the  survivors 
off  the  Plain.  During  these  years,  everything 
on  the  Plain  was  leveled.  Today  It  Is  a  de- 
serted wasteland.  There  was  almost  no 
ground  fighting  on  the  Plain  during  those 
5>^  years.  It  is  the  first  society  in  history 
to  be  erased  from  the  map  by  total,  auto- 
mated war. 

Secret  war 

Through  blatant  news  management,  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  been  able  to  wage 
a  full-scale  war  while  convincing  most 
Americans  that  It  Is  attempting  to  end  the 
war.  Secrecy  Is  the  means  of  keeping  the 
war  politically  "acceptable." 

The  public  was  first  informed  of  the  Laos 
air  strikes  In  March,  1970,  six  years  and 
350.000  sorties  after  they  began.  Sen  William 
Fulbrlght  complained  at  that  time  that,  "The 
President  does  not  have  the  authority,  nor 
has  the  Congress  given  authority  to  engage 
In  combat  operations  in  Laos,  whether  on 
the  land  or  in  the  air."  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  unilaterally  expanded  the  air  war 
into  Cambodia  and  recently  reinitiated 
massive  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  With 
the  air  war's  funding  scattered  In  the  gen- 
eral budgets  of  the  services  and  the  CIA,  It 
eludes  effective  control  by  Congress. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  prohibited 
the  press  from  observing  most  of  the  air  war 
first-hand,  by  refusing  to  allow  newsmen  to 
go  on  bombing  raids  outside  South  Vietnam, 
keeping  unsympathetic  Journalists  off  Thai 
alrbases,  and  not  allowing  free  access  to 
American  pilots  in  Udom,  Thailand.  Since 
such  censorship  was  not  practiced  In  Viet- 
nam (newsmen  were  always  permitted  to 
go  out  on  bombing  raids,  and  have  free 
access  to  bases  and  pilots  there) ,  it  is  clearly 
not  due  to  any  need  for  military  security. 
Rather,  the  goal  seems  to  be  to  keep  the 
truth  from  the  American  people. 

Before  1969,  70  percent  of  the  tonnage  fell 
within  South  Vietnam  (source:  Cornell 
study)  and  most  of  the  bombing  was  car- 
ried out  from  South  Vietnamese  alrbases. 
Since  1969,  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  has 
fallen  outside  South  Vietnam  {Ibid.) ,  mostly 


from  Thai  alrbases.  The  Administration  has 
refused  to  fiy  newsmen  to  scenes  of  battle 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  where  most  of  the 
fighting  has  taken  place.  Newsmen  are  only 
Infrequently  taken  In  on  short,  packaged 
tours,  and  are  invariably  kept  away  from 
freshly  bombed  areas.  Thus  newsmen  usu- 
ally have  been  unable  to  observe  newly 
bombed  regions  taken  by  American-sup- 
ported troops.  Once  again,  this  was  not  the 
policy  In  South  Vietnam,  where  first-hand 
reports  of  aerial  devastation  did  much  to 
create  sentiment  against  the  war  In  this 
country. 

Administration  officials  have  successfully 
created  the  Illusion  of  a  sterile,  antiseptic 
air  war  waged  only  against  "mUltary"  tar- 
gets. They  have  done  this  by:  (1)  classify- 
ing all  Information  about  the  air  war  be- 
sides overall  tonnage  and  nimibers  of  air- 
men out  of  public  and  congressional  reach; 
(2)  coining  such  euphemisms  as  "protective 
reaction"  and  "limited  duration  protective 
reaction"  strikes  to  mask  massive  and  sus- 
tained bombing  raids;  and  (3)  maintaining 
time  and  time  again.  In  press  conferences, 
speeches,  and  congressional  hearings,  that 
civilian  targets  are  never  bombed. 

Reports  are  filtering  back  to  the  states 
that  the  U.S.  has  begun  clandestine  bombing 
In  northern  Thailand.  The  reports  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  but  the  point  is  that  unless 
Congress  and  the  press  are  permitted  to  In- 
vestigate such  claims,  there  can  be  no  effec- 
tive check  on  the  President's  power  to  bomb 
anywhere,  at  any  time. 

The  future 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  made  it 
clear  on  numerous  occasions  that  it  has  no 
Intention  of  ending  this  automated,  total, 
and  secret  war. 

Indeed,  all  prospects  are  for  further  in- 
tensification and  escalation  of  the  Third 
Indochina  War.  In  February,  1972,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  revealed  that  the  ntmiber  of 
B-523  and  aircraft  carriers  In  the  Indochl- 
nese theater  would  be  doubled. 

By  November.  1972.  the  Third  Indochina 
War  will  be  the  second  longest  in  American 
history  (surpassed  only  by  Johnson's  ground 
war).  Unless  Americans  elect  a  President 
committed  to  total  withdrawal,  there  Is  no 
end  in  sight. 

The  agony  of  Indochina  may  have  only 
begun. 

•  •  •  •  • 

DIMENSIONS 

The  air  war  continues  at  a  high  level. 
During  1971.  763.000  tons— the  equivalent  of 
35%  of  all  American  air  ordnance  expended 
during  World  War  II— were  dropped  on  Indo- 
china (DoD).  The  potential  for  sudden  esca- 
lation remains  great,  as  exemplified  by  the 
5-day  Christmas  raids  against  North  Vietnam 
and  the  more  than  ten-fold  Increase  in  strikes 
within  South  Vietnam  during  February. 

The  Cornell  study  cites  Pentagon  plans  to 
continue  the  air  war  at  the  current  level. 
B-62  sorties,  for  example,  down  from  a  peak 
of  1,600  a  month  to  1,000  a  month,  are  pro- 
grammed to  continue  Indefinitely  at  the 
current  rate.  In  defending  the  bombing,  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  invariably  point  to 
reductions  from  1969  levels,  thus  laying  the 
groundwork  for  permanent  prosecution  of  an 
air  war  at  "acceptable  levels." 

The  operational  heart  of  the  bombing  has 
shifted  from  South  Vietnam  to  land  bases  in 
Thailand  and  aircraft  carriers  in  the  South 
China  Sea.  Already  45.000  of  the  73.000 
VS.  air  personnel  directly  Involved  with  the 
bombing  are  located  outside  of  Indochina 
proper.  May  1,  1972  wUl  mark  the  first  time 
that  the  number  of  American  airmen  and 
American  ground  troops  In  Indochina  will 
be  equal  in  the  history  of  this  war  or  per- 
haps any  war. 

Geographically,  the  brunt  of  the  bombing 
has  shifted   from   inside  North  and  South 
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Vietnam  to  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Under  Nixon 
the  bombing  of  Laos  has  doubled,  and  all  of 
the  150.000  tons  over  Cambodia  have  fallen 
since  May  1970.  Recently,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  Johnson  bombing  halt  over 
North  Vietnam  has  ended. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  technology 
of  the  automated  battlefield  has  escalated 
and  the  size  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  has  been  Increased  until  It  now  stands 
as  the  sixth  largest  air  force  In  the  world. 

The  %  million  tons  of  bombs  drc^ped  on 
Indochina  in  1971  represent: 

a)  The  explosive  equivalent  of  38  Hlro- 
shlmas  (one  Hiroshima  =  20.000  tons) ; 

b)  80%  of  the  air  ordnance  expended  dur- 
ing the  3  year  Korean  War  (966,000  tons) ; 

c)  5  times  the  tonnage  dropped  on  Japan 
during  World  War  n  (154,000  tons); 

d)  23  times  the  total  tonnage  dropped  by 
the  British  during  their  successful  ten  year 
counter-Insurgency  In  Malaya  (33,000  tons). 

(Llbirary  of  Congress  Report  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Impact  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  6/71,  and  the  Cornell  study) 

The  total  of  6.3  million  tons  o(  bombs 
(DoD)  dropped  on  Indochina  from  1965-1971 
represents : 

a)  250  pounds  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  m  Ihdochlna  (population  49  million); 

b)  22  tons  for  every  square  mile  of  terri- 
tory in  Indochina  (area  284.000  square  miles 
or  about  the  size  of  Texas) ; 

c)  More  than  twice  the  3.1  million  tons  of 
bombs  dropped  during  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  War  combined. 

{Impact  of  the  Vietnam  War) 

The  majority  of  the  bombs  dropped  on 
Indochina  have  been  dropped  since  President 
Nixon  took  office  (3.2  million  tons  since 
1969 — DoD) .  The  current  bombing  rate.  80,- 
000  tons  during  November  and  61.000  tons 
during  December  represents : 

a)  More  than  2V2  Hiroshimas  a  month; 

b )  More  than  3  million  pounds  a  day; 

c)  More  than  2.000  pounds  or  a  ton  a 
minute. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ORDNANCE 

The  2,000  tons  of  bombs  dropped  dally  on 
Indochina  constitute  an  unparalleled  and 
sophisticated  variety  of  weapons  designed  to 
malm  and  kill  those  below.  These  bombs 
can  be  divided  Into  five  distinct  categories: 

1.  High  explosives,  ranging  In  weight  from 
250  pounds  to  the  massive  "Commando 
Vault"  15,000  pound  bomb.  (See  also  "En- 
vironmental Destruction") 

2.  Anti-personnel  bombs  are  designed  for 
use  against  unprotected  human  flesh.  Ac- 
cording to  a  paper  delivered  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
by  Prof.  E.  W.  Pfelfler  and  Prof.  Arthur  West- 
ing, at  least  50  percent  of  all  bombs  dropped 
on  Indochina  are  anti-personnel  bombs: 

A.  1.000  Pine  Bomblets  can  be  dropped 
by  one  aircraft  In  a  single  flight.  When 
dropped,  the  pineapples  send  250,000  steel 
pellets  spewing  in  a  horizontal  pattern  across 
the  land. 

B.  The  Ouava  can  explode  on  Impact,  In 
the  air,  or  with  a  time  delay  fuse,  with  each 
aircraft  throwing  400-500,000  ball  bearing 
pellets  in  a  360  degree  pattern.  The  guava 
can  Inflict  casualties  on  those  who  are  hid- 
ing In  holes,  or  in  bunker  or  cave  entrances 
because  of  this  spraying  pattern.  The  equiv- 
alent flre  power  In  terms  of  conventional 
land  war  would  make  the  1,000  pineapples 
equal  to  13,160  Infantrymen  each  flrlng  one 
clip  from  an  M-16  rifle;  the  guavas  are  equiv- 
alent to  twice  that,  or  26.320  infantrymen 
flrlng  a  standard  clip  from  an  M-16. 

C.  The  Flechette.  or  "nail"  bombs,  contain 
several  hundred  1  inch  barbed  nails  In  each 
3  inch  bomblet.  The  flechette  Is  designed  to 
enter  the  body,  shredding  muscles  and  body 
organs  as  It  passes  through  the  body,  by  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  I.e.  the  ricochet  ef- 
fect. Both  pellets  and  flechettes  are  difficult 
to  remove,  sometimes  necessitating  explora- 
tory surgery  In  order  to  Insure  removal. 


"Often  the  nails  [flechettes]  will  knife 
right  through  the  target,  although  at  cer- 
tain angles  they  do  have  a  tendency  to 
tumble  Immediately  on  Impact,  and  after 
piercing  the  skin  a  tumbling  nail  can  cause 
a  gaping  wound."  (Dean  Morton.  CBS  News. 
3-29-71). 

3.  Incendiary  bombs,  designed  to  burn 
their  victims,  vary  as  to  temperature,  ad- 
hesiveness, and  effective  range.  These  Include 
napalm,  super  napalm,  napalm  B,  napalm 
paragel,  thermite,,  magnesium,  white  phos- 
phorus, and  NPT. 

A.  Napalm  variants  are  characterized  by 
their  large  range  of  effectiveness — sheets  of 
flame  envelop  everything  for  hundreds  of 
yards. 

B.  White  Phosphorus  is  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  It  burns  on  contact  with  oxy- 
gen. "Willie  Peter,"  as  pilots  refer  to  It,  can- 
not be  extinguished,  which  means  that  it 
usually  has  to  burn  its  way  to  the  bone  be- 
fore it  goes  out,  and  has  more  localized  dis- 
persal pattern  than  napalm. 

C.  NPT,  napalm-phosphorus-thermite,  dis- 
persed over  a  wide  area,  burns  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  is  difficult  to  extinguish.  It  is  a 
combination  of  the  deadliest  characteristics 
of  the  other  Incendiary  agents. 

"In  the  civilian  hospital  at  Can  Tho,  I  saw 
a  man  who  had  a  piece  of  white  phosphorus 
In  his  flesh.  It  was  still  burning."  (Harvey) 

4.  Air  to  ground  missiles  have  come  into 
greater  use  in  recent  years.  The  most  com- 
mon are  either  laser  guided  or  teleguided 
missiles,  called  "smart  bombs."  Conventional 
bombs  with  laser  guidance  systems  are 
dropped  from  an  aircraft,  and  then  home  in 
on  a  beam  that  guides  the  bomb  to  its  tar- 
get. Teleguided  missiles  include  the  "Wall- 
eye" and  "BuUpup,"  which  fall  on  the  image 
projected  on  the  pilot's  screen.  The  latter  are 
used  particularly  against  caves  or  suspected 
underground  complexes,  and  are  accurate 
within  6  feet  when  dropped  from  4  miles 
away. 

5.  Area  denial  mines  are  designed  to  make 
large  areas  of  land  uninhabitable  for  human 
life.  These  weapons  Include: 

A.  The  Dragontooth  and  Gravel  mines, 
which  are  camouflaged  to  blend  in  with  the 
land,  and  are  dropped  by  the  thousands  every 
month.  The  gravel  and  dragontooth  are  de- 
signed to  blow  the  foot  off  the  person  who 
steps  on  It.  or  the  hand  off  anyone  who 
picks  It  up.  but  neither  one  will  destroy  a 
truck  tire  If  rolled  over. 

B.  The  Spider  Mtoe  or  the  WAAPM  (Wide 
Area  Anti-Personnel  Mine)  has  eight  fine 
wires  that  extend  from  it.  When  a  wire  is 
tripped,  ball  bearing-like  pellets  are  thrown 
for  a  distance  of  60  meters.  Unlike  other 
weapons,  area  denial  weapons  are  not  dropped 
on  a  specific  target,  but  rather  entire  areas 
are  flooded  with  them. 

"It  (the  g^vel  mine]  is  purely  anti-per- 
sonnel. If  a  person  steps  on  It,  It  will  blow 
his  foot  off.  If  a  truck  rolls  over  it.  it  won't 
blow  the  tire."  (MaJ.  R.  D.  Anderson.  USAP, 
Electronic  Battlefield  Hearings,  11/70.) 

Examples  of  ordnance  used  in  Indochina 

BLU  24/26:  Ouava  bomblets,  each  holding 
260-3(X)  pellets,  and  50  grains  of  explosive. 
Different  fuses  determine  If  the  bomblet  will 
detonate  on  Impact,  In  the  air,  or  with  time 
delay.  360  degree  spray  pattern  when 
detonated. 

BLU  31:  750  pound  mine  dropped  from  a 
plane,  armed  with  a  seismatic  sensitive  fuse. 
The  mine  buries  itself  on  impact,  and  can  be 
detonated  by  the  vibrations  from  a  single 
truck. 

BLU  52:  270  pounds  of  CS  II  riot  control 
agent.  The-  chemical  CS  causes  vomiting, 
nausea,  tears,  and  muscle  spasms.  It  can 
cause  death  to  the  elderly,  Infants,  and  the 
sick. 

M-36:  800  pound  casing  containing  182 
Incendiary  bomblets. 

PAVE  PAT  n:  2.500  pound  pn^ans  gas 
bomb,  used  as  an  Incendiary  device. 


CBU  28:  Dragontooth  mine.  Antl -person- 
nel, area  denial  mine. 

CBU  34/42:  WAAPM.  Wide  Area  Anti-Per- 
sonnel Mine.  WAAPM  is  an  area  denial 
weapon  with  a  spraying  pattern  of  60  meters. 

CBU  24/49:  Anti-vehicular  bombs.  The 
CBU  24  detonates  on  Impact;  the  49  is 
dropped  ahead  of  a  convoy  and  uses  a  time 
delay  fuse. 

CBU  46:  Flechette  bomblets.  Each  bomblet 
has  hundreds  of  1  inch  barbed  "nails"  that 
are  designed  to  enlarge  wounds  and  shred 
body  organs.  Hundreds  of  bomblets  can  be 
dropped  in  a  single  sortie. 

XM-41E:  Gravel  mine.  3  Inch  cloth  bag 
containing  explosive  powder  and  two  plastic 
pellets.  Operation  is  similar  to  the  dragon- 
tooth. An  added  feature  Is  the  use  of  plastic, 
which  necessitates  exploratory  siirgery. 

(The  above  data  was  gathered  from  the 
hearings  of  the  Electronic  Battlefield  Sub- 
committee of  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee, of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Forces,  Nov.,  1970.) 

•  •  *  •  • 

COSTS 

Conservative  estimates  place  the  annual 
costs  of  the  air  war  at  some  (3  billion.  Actual 
costs  probably  run  much  higher. 

However,  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  the  air 
war  to  the  Indochlnese  people  and  com- 
pared to  pre-1970  war  costs  for  the  U.S.,  ttA 
Is  a  relatively  Inexpensive  war,  intended  to 
b^  a  protracted  and  perhaps  a  "permanent" 
war. 

Costs  have  shifted  from  maintenance  of  a 
ground  army  to  military  aid  and  develop- 
ment of  electronic  counterlnsurgency  weap- 
onry. "Smart  bombs  coe<t  .  .  .  tl2,500  for 
T.V.  boonb  kit.  Conventional  bombs  cost  any- 
where from  $224  for  a  600  pounder  to  91,864 
for  a  3,000  pounder"  (AP  dispatch  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  1/14/72).  One  Wall- 
eye missile  costs  $25,000.  The  Pentagon  ac- 
knowledged that  the  cost  of  the  sensor  de- 
tection system  alone  had  reached  $1.6  bil- 
lion by  November  1970. 

Some  figures 

1966-71 :  Total  Air  War  Costs.  $27.5  billion, 
or  approximately  Va  o'  ^*  war's  overall  costs. 
(Cornell  study.) 

1971:  $2.79  billion,  or  approximately  $60 
per  family  of  four.  Operating  costs:  $2 J 
blUlon.  Aircraft  attrition:  $.6  bUUon,  {ibid.) 

Cost  per  day,  1971 :  $7.64  million. 

Projected  costs:  $2  to  4  billion  annually 
(Cornell  study) . 

Production  costs 

1  B-52:  $8  million    (AP  dispatch.  1/9/72). 

1  F-4:  $4  million  (Sec.  Seamans,  1972  Air 
Force  Appropriations   Hearings). 

1  Huey  Helicopter:  $250,000  (Ibid.). 

1  Shrike  alr-dellvered  missile:  $36,000 
(CBS  News,  1972). 

1  aircraft  carrier:  $960  million  (Sen.  Al- 
len EUender.  CR.  1/25/72). 

Operational  costs  (average  costs) 

1  B-62  sortie:  $41,000  (Cornell  study). 

1  flghter-bomber  sortie:  $8,600  (/Wd.) 

1  truck  destroyed  on  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail: 
Over  $100,000  (Sen.  Mike  Gravel,  CR.  10/ 
6/71). 

Christmas  raids  against  North  Vietnam 

Estimated  cost  of  plane  losses  Dec.  17-Jaii. 
1:  $24  million  (conservatively  tallied  at  $2 
million/plane,  12  planes  lost,  DoD). 

Sortie  costs:  $8.6  million  (based  on  DoD 
figure  of  1,000  sorties). 

Electronic  battlefield 

Total  costs:  $3.26  bUUon  (Sen.  WllUam 
Proxmlre,  CR,  S/23/71,  based  on  Senate  Elec- 
tronlc  Battlefleld  Hearings) . 

Future  costs:  As  high  as  $20  billion  (San. 
William  Proxmlre.  CR.  7/13/70) . 

DoD  acknowledged  cost  of  sensor  progKam, 
FY  1967-71:  $1.68  billion  (Senate  Electronlo 
BatUefield  Hearings,  11/70). 

Operating  cost  of  Thai  based  computers: 
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$625  minion    (OrvlUe  Schell,  AmRep,  9/24/ 
71). 

Developmental  cost  of  Wide  Area  Anti- 
personnel Cluster  Bomb  (WAAPM) :  $86.3 
million  (Ibid.). 

COST  OF  AMERICAN  AID  TO  INOOCHINESE  AIR  FORCES 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


April  17,  1972 
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Fiscal  year  1970. 
Fiscal  year  1971. 
Fiscal  year  1972. 


245 
340 
337 


46 
79 
83 


Source:  DOD.  CR,  Aug.  3, 1971,  p.  12938. 


Some  trade-offs 

The  cost  of  one  month's  1,000  B-52  sorties 
would  approximate  the  Administration's  1971 
attempted  $47  million  cutback  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  reducing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents assisted  by  nearly  600,000.  (PAW) 

The  cost  of  one  fighter  bomber  sortie 
equals  the  annual  salary  of  one  teacher.  One 
week  of  no  fighter  bombing  would  reserve 
enough  funds  (approx.  $24  million)  to  reopen 
the  Dayton  public  schools,  and  finance  for 
one  year  the  Independence,  Missouri  public 
schools,  both  closed  last  November  for  lack 
of  money  (SANE) 

The  $52.5  million  cost  of  the  helicopters 
lost  in  the  Laos  invasion  in  1971  equals  the 
cost  of  17  local  health  centers,  each  treating 
40,000  patients  annually.  (Ihid.) 

The  air  war's  $350  million  helicopter  op- 
erating costs  for  1971  (Cornell  study)  repre- 
sent twice  the  estimated  federal  outlays  in 
1971  for  the  operation  and  support  of  the 
Federal  Court  System,  assistance  to  state  and 
local  courts,  and  legal  aid  to  low  Income  citi- 
zens. (The  Urban  Coalition) 

The  fuel  for  one  Jet  for  one  hour  equals 
2 1/2  months  of  food  for  a  family  of  four 
( Science  for  the  People,  11/71.) 

One  aircraft  carrier  costs  the  same  amount 
as  public  housing  for  270,000  people.  (Sen. 
George  McGovern,  NYT,  (12/6/71) 

On  the  other  hand 
While  the  Administration  spent  nearly  $3 
billion  on  the  air  war  in  1971,  the  President: 

(1)  Vetoed  the  $2.1  bUlion  daycare-child- 
careblll; 

(2)  Vetoed  the  Public  Works  BUI  due  to  its 
allocation  of  $2  billion  for  federally  financed 
Jobs  in  areas  of  high  unemployment; 

(3)  Called  for  an  OEO  cutback  of  $545 
million  in  its  FY  1972  budget; 

(4)  Called  for  a  cutback  of  $50  million  In 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
Its  FY  1972  budget; 

(5)  Called  for  a  cutback  of  $88  million 
for  the  school  milk  program  in  its  FY  1972 
budget; 

(6)  Called  for  a  cutback  of  $28  million 
in  aid  to  public  health  centers  and  clinics 
In  its  FY  1972  budget; 

(7)  Called  for  $132  million  less  than  Con- 
gress had  previously  authorized  for  solid 
waste  disposal  programs  in  its  FY  1972 
budget; 

(8)  Called  for  $129  million  less  than  Con- 
gress previously  authorized  for  the  flght 
against  air  pollution  In  its  FY  1972  budget- 

(9)  Called  for  $92  million  less  than  Con- 
gress previously  authorized  to  combat  alco- 
holism in  its  FY  1972  budget; 

(10)  Announced  that  It  had  spent  only 
$422  miUlon  of  the  $1.25  billion  aUocated  by 
Congress  in  FY  1971  for  the  construction  of 
solid  waste  treatment  facilities; 

(11)  Called  for  expenditures  of  $900  mil- 
lion less  than  recommended  by  the  Urban 
Coalition  for  federal  assistance  to  urban 
areas  in  its  FY  1972  budget. 

The  above  figures  are  less  timely  now  due 
to  the  Administration's  recent  release  of  its 
proposed  FY  1973  budget.  WhUe  this  budget 
contains   generally   moderate   Increases   for 


domestic  programs,  It  still  aUocated  only 
$430  million  for  the  war  on  cancer.  "[The] 
National  Cancer  Institute  got  far  less  than 
it  felt  It  needed."  (Post,  1/25/72.) 

HUD's  budget  for  1973  was  below  its  1972 
level,  containing  a  $60  mUlion  cut  In  federal 
subsidies  for  private  apartment  rentals. 

The  FY  1973  budget  contained  no  new 
money  requests  for  water  and  sewer  grants. 
Congress  has  appropriated  $850  million  since 
mid- 1970.  of  which  only  $650  million  has 
been  spent  by  the  Executive  branch. 
Implications — War  on  the  cheap 

"A  continuing  air  war,  largely  conducted 
and  entirely  supported  by  the  U.S..  wlU  in- 
flict ever-widening  costs  on  the  peoples  of 
Indochina  while  reducing  U.S.  costs  to  little 
more  than  a  normal  peacetime  readiness 
level  for  'permanent  war.'  When  one  takes 
into  account  the  futiire  technological  pos- 
sibilities for  warfare-from-a-distance  and 
when  one  considers  the  relative  cheapness 
of  this  kind  of  mechanized  war  for  the  U.S., 
there  emerge  far-reaching  Implications  for 
the  possible  future  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy."  (ComeU  study.) 

•  •  •  •  » 

POW'S PAWNS  OP  WAK 

An  American  has  been  shot  out  of  the 
sky  and  captured  or  Usted  as  missing  in 
action  once  every  three  days  since  President 
Nixon  took  oiflce.  Hundreds  more  were  pris- 
oners when  he  began  his  administration. 
None  will  be  freed  as  long  as  the  air  war 
continues. 

There  are  those  In  this  country  who  argue 
that  the  POW's  must  remain  in  prison, 
rather  than  be  released  through  some  "un- 
glorious"  total  withdrawal,  so  that  others 
wlU  not  have  fought  in  vain.  But  this  argu- 
ment assumes  that  we  can  "win"  some  sort 
of  victory  that  will  make  our  sacrifices  In 
Indochina  Justifiable. 

What  if  we  must  at  some  time  withdraw 
anyway?  We  wlU  at  such  a  point  have  sub- 
jected these  men  and  others  yet  uncaptured 
to  more  unnecessary  years  of  imprisonment. 

It  is  clear  that  further  air  raids  will  only 
increase  the  numbers  and  prolong  the  Im- 
prisonment of  American  POWs.  One  thing  Is 
certain:  As  long  as  the  air  war  continues, 
more  men  now  free  will  be  shot  out  of  the 
sky,  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  until  the 
bombing  ends. 

INEFFECTIVENESS 

The  bombing  does  not  stop  guerilla  ad- 
vances on  the  ground  or  significantly  Im- 
pair the  fiow  of  supplies.  It  is  mUitarlly  and 
politically  counterproductive  because  of  its 
tendency  to  alienate  civilians  and  assist  In- 
surgent recruitment. 

The  guerriUa  natiu-e  of  the  fighting  neu- 
tralizes much  of  the  traditional  combat  role 
of  air  power.  American  planes  can  rarely 
locate  enemy  forces  who  move  m  smaU 
groups  by  night  under  the  cover  of  the 
forest.  The  number  of  stationary  "mlUtary" 
targets  in  a  guerriUa  war  are  relatively  few 
and  strategically  unimportant.  Those  that 
are  struck  are  quickly  repaired.  DoD  statis- 
tics indicate  that  less  than  10  percent  of  all 
sorties  are  flown  in  close  air  support  of  em- 
battled troops.  The  vast  majority  of  the  raids 
Involve  "harassment  and  interdiction"  mis- 
sions against  an  unidentifiable  enemy  and 
elusive  logistical  networks. 

Efforts  at  interdiction  have  proven  ex- 
tremely costly  and  Ineffective,  undermined 
by  the  very  low  level  of  externally  supplied 
materials  necessary  to  fuel  the  Insurgency 
and  by  the  wUllngness  of  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese  to  provide  the  level  of  aid  nec- 
essary to  replace  any  losses.  The  DoD  has 
estimated  that  the  Insurgency  requires  only 
15-30  tons  daily  of  imported  material  to 
maintain  a  moderate  level  of  activity.  This 
amount  of  suppUes  can  be  transported  In 
10-15  truclcs  or  on  75-150  bicycles  each  fitted 
with  an  A-frame.  As  Dr.  Marvin  Golderberger 
director  of  the  1966  DoD  evaluation  of  the 


air  war,  has  pointed  out,  it  is  Impossible  to 
prevent  150  bicycles  from  moving  throueh 
the  Jungle.  " 

Secret  Jason  study  conclusions — 1967 

"As  of  October  1967,  the  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  has  had  no  measurable  effect 
on  Hanoi's  abUity  to  mount  and  support 
military  operations  in  the  South.  North  Viet- 
nam supports  operations  in  the  South  maiiUy 
by  functioning  as  a  logistic  funnel  and  pro- 
viding a  source  of  manpower,  from  an  econ- 
omy m  which  manpower  has  been  widely 
imder-utUlzed.  Most  of  the  essential  mUitary 
supplies  that  the  VC/NVA  forces  in  the 
South  require  from  external  sources  are  pro- 
vided by  the  USSR.  Eastern  Europe  and  Com- 
munist China.  Furthermore,  the  volume  of 
such  supplies  is  so  low  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  capacity  of  North  Vietnam's 
flexible  transportation  network  is  required 
to  maintain  that  fiow. 

"It  has  become  Increasingly  less  vulnerable 
to  aerial  Interdiction  aimed  at  reducing  the 
flow  of  men  and  materiel  from  the  North  to 
the  South  because  it  has  made  its  transporta- 
tion system  more  redundant,  reduced  the  size 
and  Increased  the  number  of  depots  and 
eliminated  choke  points. 

"The  second  objective  of  the  bombing,  to 
raise  South  Vietnamese  morale,  has  been 
substantially  achieved.  There  had  been  an 
appreciable  Improvement  in  South  Vietnam- 
ese morale  Immediately  after  the  bombing 
began  and  subsequent  buoyancy  always  ac- 
companied major  new  escalations  of  the  air 
war.  But  the  effect  was  always  transient, 
fading  as  a  particular  pattern  of  attack  be- 
came a  part  of  the  routine  of  the  war.  There 
was  no  Indication  that  bombing  could  ever 
constitute  a  permanent  support  for  South 
Vietnamese  morale  if  the  situation  in  the 
South  itself  was  adverse. 

"Shortages  of  food  and  clothing,  travel  re- 
strictions, separations  of  families,  lack  of 
adequate  medical  and  educational  facilities. 
and  heavy  work  loads  have  tended  to  affect 
adversely  civUlan  morale.  However,  there  are 
few  if  any  reliable  reports  on  a  breakdown 
of  the  commitment  of  the  people  to  support 
the  war.  Unlike  the  situation  In  the  South, 
there  are  no  reports  of  marked  increases  of 
absenteeism,  draft  dodging,  black  market 
operations  or  prostitution.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  possible  war  weariness  among  the 
people  has  shaken  the  leadership's  belief 
that  they  can  continue  to  endure  the  bomb- 
ing and  outlast  the  U.S.  and  SVN  in  a  pro- 
tracted war  of  attrition."  (Pentagon  Paper 
summary  of  1967,  Gravel  edition,  reprinted 
in  F.A.8.  newsletter.  2/72) 

CIVILIAN   CASUALTIES 

The  air  war  causes  a  high  degree  of  civilian 
casualties 

The  heavy  clvUian  toll  taken  by  the  bomb- 
ing in  the  past  has  been  well-documented, 
though  the  Department  of  Defense  said  in 
AprU.  1971  that  it  had  never  attempted  to 
study  the  number  of  civUlans  wounded  or 
kUled  by  American  bombing.  Although  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  actual  numbers  of 
kUled  and  wounded  at  the  present  moment, 
we  may  assume  that  they  are  quite  high. 
There  are  stUl  several  million  civilians  liv- 
ing In  areas  under  bombardment,  and  still 
50.000  tons  of  bombs  falling  monthly.  The 
drop  in  monthly  bombing  tonnages  which 
has  taken  place  under  Nixon  does  not  reflect 
a  decline  in  clvUian  casualties.  His  Admin- 
istration has  switched  the  focus  of  the  bomb- 
ing to  Laos  and  Cambodia,  where  there  are 
even  fewer  mUitary  targets  than  in  Vietnam. 

A  recent  Government  Accounting  Office  re- 
port shows  that  the  air  vrar  has  been  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  producing  nearly  2  mUlion  refu- 
gees in  Cambodia,  or  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Cornell  study  shows  that  the 
U.S.  has  dropped  140,000  tons  on  Cambodia, 
compared  with  over  1.6  mUllon  tons  on  Laos, 
where  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  population,  or 
700.000  have  been  refuged. 
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The  air  war  causes  far  more  civilian  than 
military  casualties 
The  U.S.  bombers  cannot  locate  guerrilla 
soldiers  who  sleep  by  day  and  move  through 
the  forest  at  night  in  small  groups.  Bombers 
usually  wind  up  striking  at  the  only  signs 
of  human  life  they  can  see  from  the  air:  fires, 
cultivated  fields,  footprints,  cut  or  trampled 
grass,  etc.  These  are  located  In  and  around 
villages.  They  are  most  often  produced  by 
civUians,  who  are  tied  down  by  their  fam- 
ilies and  cannot  live  a  life  on  the  move. 
Those  fixed  targets  designated  as  "mili- 
tary"— roads,  ferry  crossings,  bridges — are 
precisely  where  the  highest  concentrations  of 
civilians  are.  In  rural  lands  such  as  Indo- 
china, it  is  the  roads,  bridges  and  ferry  cross- 
ings which  attract  civilian  concentrations. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  CONFIDENCE 
IN  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans are  losing  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  their  Government  to  govern  and  their 
leaders  to  lead.  They  just  are  not  sure 
that  government  today  can  act  with  the 
force  and  the  imagination  necessary  to 
meet  current  problems.  They  know  that 
government  is  not  working  as  well  as  it 
should. 

This  loss  of  confidence  in  government 
may  be  the  most  serious  problem  facing 
government  today. 

There  are  many  recent  indications  that 
public  confidence  in  government  is  lack- 
ing: 

First.  Only  about  one-third  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  indicate  satisfaction  with  the 
way  this  Nation  is  being  governed,  ac- 
cording to  a  February,  1972,  Gallup  poU. 

Second.  In  early  1971,  another  Gallup 
poll  showed  urgent  public  concern  about 
national  unrest  and  leadership.  Many  of 
those  polled  felt  that  governmental  lead- 
ers were  not  trying  hard  enough  to  solve 
the  problems  the  coimtry  faces. 

Third.  A  survey  last  fall  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  showed  that  our  political  sys- 
tem faces  a  crisis  of  confidence,  with 
voters  complaining  that  public  ofHcials 
are  unresponsive,  unpredictable,  and  im- 
trustwortiiy. 

Fourth.  A  recent  Harris  poll  indicated 
that  the  public  believes,  by  a  65  to  25 
percent  margin,  that  "only  a  few  men  in 
politics  are  dedicated  public  servants." 
They  also  believe,  by  an  81  to  11  percent 
margin,  that  most  elected  officials  prom- 
ise one  thing  and  do  something  different 
once  in  office.  Almost  60  percent  believe 
that  most  politicians  take  graft.  Harris 
poll  results  over  a  period  of  4  years  reveal 
a  diminishing  trust  in  politics  and  politi- 
cians. 

The  current  attitude  toward  our  polit- 
ical leadership  is  typified  by  the  comment 
made  by  the  midwestem  farmer: 

I  wouldn't  trust  a  politician  If  he  told  me 
the  sun  rose  in  the  East. 

This  distrustful  attitude  extends  not 
only  to  the  men  who  exercise  power,  but 
also  to  the  quality  of  the  information 
upon  which  they  act.  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  organizations  they  direct. 

Any  public  official  can  confirm  that 
people  are  suspicious  of  his  motives,  wary 
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of  his  words,  and  cynical  about  getting 
action  on  their  own  requests. 

Columnist  Joseph  Kraft  has  com- 
mented that: 

The  crisis  of  confidence  is  probably  the 
prevaUlng  fact  of  American  public  life. 

Reporter  David  S.  Broder  writes: 
What  must  concern  us  now  Is  the  rising 
level  of  public  frustration  with  govemment- 
and-politics-as-usual.  For  it  is  not  Just  a  few 
radical  students  who  say  and  believe  that 
the  political  system  is  not  working.  MUllons 
of  ordinary,  hardworking  Americans  recog- 
nize that  government  is  not  dealing  with  the 
problems  that  are  uppermost  in  their  lives: 
crime  and  drugs  and  war  and  Inflation  and 
unfair  tax  loads  and  fear  of  unemployment. 

The  President  put  it  more  bluntly 
when  he  said  that  people  are  simply  fed 
up  with  government. 

The  gravity  of  this  public  attitude  to- 
ward government  is  that  a  democratic 
government  depends  on  people  who  be- 
lieve in  it.  Without  an  attitude  of  trust 
and  confidence  toward  the  government, 
a  democratic  government  will  not  work. 
Our  tax  collection  ss^stem  depends  pri- 
marily upon  people  willingly  assessing 
themselves;  it  will  collapse  if  people  come 
to  believe  that  taxes  are  basically  unfair. 

This  (jovemment  is  based  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  If  the  American 
people  lose  confidence  In  their  Govern- 
ment, believing  It  is  unfair  or  unrespon- 
sive or  just  plain  incompetent,  they  will 
soon  withdraw  their  consent  to  be  gov- 
erned. Clearly,  public  distrust,  suspicion, 
and  cynicism  about  government  corrode 
the  foundations  of  free  government. 

WHY  IS  CONFIDENCE  LACKING? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
people's  lack  of  confidence  in  govern- 
ment. 

First,  few  people  really  feel  a  part  of 
the  political  system.  They  feel  that  the 
system  has  passed  them  by,  and  that 
they  no  longer  have  an  impact  on  de- 
cisions. A  feeling  of  powerlessness  grips 
them. 

One  evidence  of  their  feeling  is  the 
high  number  of  non-voters  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States,  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  and  the  world's  greatest 
democracy,  lags  far  behind  many  other 
free  countries  in  voter  participation. 

Any  public  official  is  familiar  with  the 
remark,  "What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  I  vote  or  not?  It  doesn't  seem  to 
do  any  good."  A  favorite  story  of  many 
politicians  is  about  the  lady  who  re- 
sponded to  the  question  about  why  she 
did  not  vote  by  saying  that  she  did  not 
want  to  encourage  any  of  the  candidates. 

People  no  longer  see  a  clear  relation- 
ship between  what  they  think,  support, 
and  work  for,  and  what  actually  happens. 
They  doubt  the  responsiveness  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Second,  people  believe  that  govern- 
ment officials  do  not  tell  them  the  whole 
truth.  This  apparent  inability  of  political 
leaders  to  come  clean  with  the  public  is 
another  reason  for  their  distrust  of  gov- 
ernment. Anxious  to  espouse  popular 
rather  th.an  effective  solutions,  politicians 
are  strong  on  rhetoric,  weak  on  candor, 
and  skillful  at  half  truths. 

Credibility  is  a  favorite  word  in  politics 
today  because  of  the  long  list  of  recent 
experiences  which  have  taught  the  Amer- 


ican people  to  doubt  the  statements  of 
their  political  leaders. 

Third,  government  has  become  too  big 
for  understanding  or  efficiency.  Govern- 
ment is  no  longer  plain,  simple,  and  in- 
telligible. Its  vastness  defies  comprehen- 
sion; it  baffies  and  confuses  people.  Not 
understanding  it,  they  do  not  have  con- 
fidence in  it. 

And  no  wonder.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  a  quarter  trillion  dollars  a 
year,  emplojre  one  out  of  every  16  working 
Americans,  administers  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  land,  occupies  over  42,000 
buildings,  consumes  over  1  trillion  pieces 
of  paper  a  year,  and  operates  according 
to  12,000  pages  of  laws. 

No  one  expects  it  to  run  as  smootlily  as 
the  neighborhood  grocery,  but  even  mak- 
ing allowances,  the  public  sees  too  much 
bureaucratic  confusion,  delay,  and  gen- 
eral mismanagement. 

Fourth,  the  Government  operates  too 
secretly.  Any  reasonable  person  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  of  secrecy  in  Govern- 
ment in  a  number  of  situations,  including 
intelligence  information,  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations, military  plans,  and  secret 
weapons.  But  secrecy  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted way  of  doing  business  in  Washing- 
ton, with  a  presumption  of  nondisclosure 
of  Government  papers,  and  an  absurd 
classification  system.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration, not  the  first  offender  is  cur- 
rently denying  the  pubUc  Worid  War  n 
documents  of  27  years  vintage. 

The  people  do  not  like  secrecy  or  a 
government  that  practices  it. 

Fifth,  people  expect  more  of  govern- 
ment. , 

Their  standards  of  performance  for 
integrity,  efficiency,  accountability,  re- 
sponsiveness, and  results  have  soared 
People  expect  government  to  solve  most 
problems,  and  when  action  does  riot 
come,  or  is  ineffective,  they  become  crit- 
ical because  their  expectations  are  not 
met  As  the  gap  between  the  peoples 
expectation  and  the  government's  per- 
formance widens,  distrust  of  govern- 
ment escalates. 

With  the  long  and  difficult  agenda  of 
national  problems,  the  deinocratic  proc- 
ess is  in  for  some  rugged  testing  in  the 
years  ahead.  That  process  cannot  suc- 
ceed if  people  lack  confidence  m  it. 

Like  most  things  these  days,  the 
remedy  for  the  people's  distrust  of 
government  is  complex,  but  these  sev- 
eral steps  would  help  restore  pubhc 
confidence. 

STEPS  TO  BESTOBK  CONITDENCK 

First  increased  voter  participaticm. 
The  single  most  critical,  personal  act  In 
a  democracy  is  when  individuals  elect 
their  public  officials  to  shape  the  broad 
outlines  of  government  policy. 

The  more  people  vote,  the  more  gov- 
ernment reflects  their  wishes  and  satis- 
fies their  needs,  and  the  more  vital  is  the 
principle  of  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
New  strength  can  be  brought  to  the 
democratic  process  by  broadening  par- 
ticipation in  it.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
future  vitality  and  vibrancy  of  the  sys- 
tem. People  who  are  involved  in  the 
process  have  a  stake  in  the  system,  and 
they  are  not  so  quick  to  yield  to  cyni- 
cism, despair,  or  distrust. 

Persons  who  do  not  vote  are  often 
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alienated  from  the  system,  and,  by  their 
simple  act  of  not  voting,  they  threaten 
the  survival  of  democracy  itself. 

The  distasteful  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
millions  of  Americans  do  not  vote: 

First,  in  the  1968  presidential  election 
31.8  million  people  voted  for  Richard 
Nixon,  31.3  million  for  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, and  47  mlUion^r  40  percent  of 
the  electorate — did  not  vote  at  all. 

Second,  the  number  of  nonvoters  has 
been  increasing  sharply,  from  39  million 
In  1960,  to  43  million  in  1964,  to  47  mil- 
lion in  1968.  If  this  trend  continues,  In 
20  years  we  will  have  from  70  to  90  mil- 
lion nonvoters  in  an  election  for 
President. 

Dissolving  voter  apathy  will  not  be 
easy,  but,  at  the  very  least,  the  barriers 
between  the  citizen  and  the  voting  booth 
must  be  removed. 

Richard  Scammon,  the  elections  an- 
alyst, has  said  that  "voting  ought  to  be 
as  simple  as  making  a  telephone  caU." 
Today  it  certainly  is  not. 

Residential  requirements  for  voting, 
registration  procedures,  and  election  day 
inconveniences  are  the  major  barriers 
that  can  be  reduced  or  removed. 

RXSn>ENTIAL  RXQtnitEMENTS 

Five  million  citizens  were  prevented 
from  voting  in  1968  in  the  Presidential 
election  merely  because  they  moved  from 
one  State  to  another  just  before  the 
election. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  ruled  that 
it  is  unconstitutional  to  deny  the  vote  to 
anyone  merely  because  he  has  not  lived 
for  a  particular  period  of  time  In  the 
State  or  locality  where  he  seeks  to  vote. 
The  decision  may  enfranchise  millions  of 
citizens,  and  it  is  a  major  step  In  in- 
creasing voter  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral process. 

REGISTRATION  PRCXTEDURES 

The  finest  voting  system  in  the  world 
would  not  work  if  registration  procedures 
discourage  voters. 

Present  registration  procedures  can  re- 
quire registration  at  th«?  Court  House,  or 
some  other  office  miles  from  home,  or  al- 
low registration  only  occasionally. 

In  Indiana,  it  takes  a  rather  sophisti- 
cated student  of  politics  to  know  when, 
where,  and  with  whom  to  register. 

Registration  becomes  an  obstacle 
course  for  the  voter  rather  than  an  as- 
sistance to  voting.  In  1968  over  3  million 
people  did  not  get  the  chance  to  vote 
because  they  found  registration  proce- 
lures  too  Inconvenient. 

A  universal  voter  enrollment  plan 
would  get  more  people  registered,  and, 
since  almost  90  percent  of  the  Americans 
registered  to  vote  cast  their  ballots  In 
1968,  such  a  plan  would  sharply  Increase 
voting  participation. 


Voting  In  places  that  are  often  jammed 
with  voters,  that  are  often  cold  or  wet, 
and  with  no  places  for  the  old  or  dis- 
abled to  sit  down  while  they  wait. 

Voting  should  not  be  a  biu-den,  and 
most  of  these  inconveniences  could  be 
easily  removed.  Designating  Federal 
Election  Day  a  national  holiday  would 
also  help. 


ELECTION   DAT    INCONVXNIKNCES 

In  1968.  an  estimated  6  million  Ameri- 
cans did  not  vote  because  they  could  not 
leave  work  or  they  were  away  from  home. 
We  make  It  tough  to  vote  by: 

Voting  in  the  middle  of  the  work  week. 

Voting  the  same  hours  we  always  have, 
even  though  the  population  has  doubled! 

Shortening  the  hours  for  voting  from 
time  to  time  in  some  States,  including 
Indiana. 


OPEN  AND   MORE   HONEST  CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 

The  most  important  facts  about  cam- 
paigning today  are  that  political  cam- 
paigns are  frightfully  expensive  and  that 
most  of  the  expenditures  go  unreported. 
From  the  public  record,  people  cannot 
tell  where  the  money  comes  from  or  how 
it  is  spent. 

The  democratic  process  requires  a  sys- 
tem that  is  open  and  honest.  The  present 
system  is  neither. 

Campaigning  costs  have  reached  the 
stage  where  they  threaten  the  lif  eblood 
of  the  democratic  system.  They  simply 
must  be  gotten  under  control. 

The  outstanding  political  upsets  of 
1970  were  made  by  men  of  great  wealth, 
using  television  and  spending  their  way 
from  obscurity  to  fame  in  a  matter  of 
weeks;  candidates  like  Ottinger,  Metzen- 
baum.  Buckley,  Bentsen,  and  Shapp. 

Fifteen  candidates  ran  in  the  1970 
Senate  races  in  seven  large  States.  Eleven 
of  the  15  were  millionaires,  and  all  of  the 
seven  winners  were  millionaires. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  per  vote 
cast  in  presidential  campaigns  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  decade: 
In  1960,  32  cents  per  vote  cast. 
In  1968,  67  cents  was  spent  for  each 
vote. 

While  the  costs  of  campaigns  has  ex- 
ploded, the  number  of  contributions 
shrinks  with  90  percent  of  all  campaign 
funds  contributed  by  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  American  population. 

Honest  and  open  elections  for  public 
offices  will  restore  pubhc  respect  for  the 
political  processes. 

The  new  campaign  finance  reform  law, 
providing  for  limitations  on  the  amount 
candidates  can  spend  on  the  news  media, 
disclosure  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures, and  frequent  reports  by  candi- 
dates win,  if  strictly  enforced,  be  a  major 
step  forward,  and  hopefully  will  begin 
to  restore  integrity  to  the  financing  of 
political  campaigns.  The  recent  exam- 
ple of  presidential  candidates  making 
known  their  contributions  is  heartening 
and  hopefully  will  encourage  other  can- 
didates to  do  the  same. 

INCREASED   CANDOR 

Examples  of  lack  of  candor  by  public 
officials  can  be  gathered  almost  daily: 

President  Nixon  spoke  publicly  of  neu- 
tralism toward  India  and  Pakistan  in 
their  war  last  December,  when  his  in- 
structions to  his  military  and  intelligence 
heads  were  to  "tilt"  toward  Pakistan. 

Secretary  Connally  repeatedly  said 
prior  to  last  December  18  that  the  dol- 
lar would  not  be  devalued,  when  that 
was  precisely  what  he  was  planning  to 
do. 

President  Nixon  indicated  on  June  17, 
1970,  that  "I  will  not  take  this  country 
down  the  road  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols." A  little  over  a  year  later,  that 
was  the  road  the  Nation  was  on. 


A  Secretary  of  Defense  blandly  ex- 
plained why  the  President  escalated 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  December 
1971,  by  stating  that  it  was  done  to  re- 
duce American  casualties  and  protect 
American  troops.  That  week  only  one 
American  had  been  killed. 

A  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
chief  fundraiser  for  the  President,  inno- 
cently stated  on  nationwide  TV,  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  large  contributions 
to  the  President's  campaign  fimd  from 
dairy  associations  shortly  after  the  Pres- 
ident sharply  Increased  the  price  support 
for  milk. 

These  examples  are  chosen  because 
they  are  recent.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion, however,  has  no  monopoly  on  a  lack 
of  candor. 

The  Pentagon  papers  of  last  June 
jolted  public  confidence  in  the  utterances 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. Those  papers  demonstrated  that 
Government  did  not  act  in  a  manner  to 
earn  the  confidence  of  the  people.  While 
policymakers  were  Involved  in  raging  de- 
bates over  the  Vietnam  conflict,  very  lit- 
tle of  It  surfaced.  The  American  people, 
who  had  the  most  at  stake,  were  given 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  understand 
the  stakes,  the  difficulties,  and  the  op- 
tions. 

When  elected  leaders  hesitate  to  deal 
with  the  difficult  issues  of  the  day  with 
candor  and  honesty,  the  opportunity  for 
the  dialog  upon  which  a  democracy  de- 
pends is  denied.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  people  do  not  get  reliable  in- 
formation and  carmot  perform  their  rolls 
In  a  democratic  society.  The  Pentagon 
papers  showed  that  Vietnam  policy  was 
made  by  so  few  officials  that  It  was  not 
sufficiently  exposed  to  debate  and  discus- 
sion, especially  on  the  fimdamental  ques- 
tion of  objectives. 

Soaring  rhetoric  by  pubUc  officials  of- 
ten contributes  to  the  Isick  of  candor.  In 
their  enthusiasm  for  a  proposal,  and  in 
an  effort  to  sell  it,  their  words  ensnare 
them  Into  exaggerations.  All  of  us  in  pub- 
lic life  should  know  by  now  that  poverty, 
discrimination,  and  polluted  water  will 
not  yield  to  fancy  words,  and  we  should 
focus  on  the  really  pertinent  question  of 
whether  we  are  willing,  or  able,  to  pro- 
vide the  resources,  both  human  and  ma- 
terial, over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
achieve  our  exalted  goals. 

It  is  not  being  candid  with  people  to 
proclaim  unlimited  goals  and  then  use 
limited  resources  to  try  to  achieve  them. 
So  long  as  public  officials  are  not  can- 
did with  the  people  about  the  size  and 
difficulty  of  the  problems,  and  the  cost 
of  solving  them,  people  will  be  misled 
and  their  distrust  of  goverrunent  will 
grow. 

The  sentiment  Is  building  that  no  high 
official  In  Washington  is  to  be  taken  at 
his  word.  With  the  record  of  perform- 
ance in  recent  years,  the  average  citizen 
cannot  really  be  blamed  If  he  doubts  the 
candor  of  American  officials. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  Is  to  reaffirm 
the  fundamental  aspects  of  a  democracy : 
Its  openness  and  its  reliance  on  public 
discussion. 

Candor  means  to  acknowledge  that  we 
do  not  have  all  the  answers  to  all  the 
problems  that  beset  us,  that  we  swknowl- 
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edge  the  difficulties  and  the  costs  of  the 
advocated  proposal,  that  we  admit  er- 
rors, that  we  use  experimentation  and 
pilot  programs  more  extensively,  and 
that  we  restrain  our  rhetoric.  Candor  by 
public  officials  requires  an  act  of  faith 
m  the  ability  and  the  judgment  of  the 
people,  but  It  is  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  democratic  system. 

INCREASE    ACCESSttlUTT     AND     ACCOUNTABnOTT 
OF   FT7BLIC    OFFICIAIjS 

Another  step  to  improve  public  con- 
fidence in  Government  is  to  Increase  the 
accessibility  of  public  officials.  Public  offi- 
cials unfortunately  enjoy  being  in  the 
public  eye,  but  not  under  public  scrutiny. 

Goverrunent  is  responsible  only  if  the 
decisiormiakers  are  accessible  to  the  peo- 
ple and  accountable  for  their  decisions. 
They  must  be  where  they  can  be  asked 
tough  questions,  and  made  to  give  the 
best  answers  they  can. 

The  President's  press  conferences  are 
a  good  example  of  executive  Isolation. 
The  President  held  only  nine  press  con- 
ferences In  1971,  and  four  of  these  were 
called  on  short  notice  and  attended  by 
only  the  regular  White  House  press 
corps.  By  comparison.  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower and  Johnson  averaged  21  each 
year.  The  decline  of  the  use  of  press  con- 
ferences deprives  the  public  of  its  best 
opportunity  to  examine  the  President  at 
close  range. 

Many  top  policymakers  simply  are  not 
accessible  or  accoimtable  to  the  people  in 
any  direct  way.  The  doctrine  of  execu- 
tive privilege  cloaks  from  view  many  of 
the  Government's  most  important  offi- 
cials. Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  Is  widely  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  President's  fore- 
most foreign  policy  adviser,  yet  he  is  not 
available  to  appear  before  congression- 
al committees,  and  only  rarely  is  avail- 
able to  the  press.  Mr.  Peter  Flanigan,  a 
Presidential  adviser,  who  Is  apparently 
intimately  involved  In  the  Government's 
antitrust  policy,  likewise  Is  not  available 
to  public  scrutiny. 

In  their  conduct  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness congressional  leaders  as  well  are 
often  inaccessible  to  the  public.  Part  of 
the  problem  in  the  Congress  is  that  pow- 
er Is  anonymous,  resting  in  the  hands  of 
few  men  who.  so  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, are  unknown.  The  chairmen  of 
the  most  Important  committees  could 
walk  into  most  gatherings  In  America 
and  be  unrecognized.  If  we  are  to  have 
open  decisions,  openly  arrived  at,  men 
with  such  vast  power  must  be  open  to 
public  view,  accountable  to  the  public, 
and  the  opportunities  for  free  exchange 
of  opinions  between  the  people  and  their 
leaders  must  be  maximized. 

LESS    SECRECY 

A  government  that  prefers  to  do  its 
business  in  secret  will  not  have  the  pub- 
lic's confidence. 

Over  the  past  decade.  Congress  hsis  ap- . 
proprlated  an  average  of  more  than  $130 
billion  a  year  to  run  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, fund  public  programs,  and  carry 
out  national  priorities.  In  each  Instance, 
the  appropriations  process  has  been  dom- 
inated by  secrecy,  from  closed  conunlttee 
hearings  to  secret  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferences. This  process  makes  a  farce  of 
the  principle  of  open  government. 


Fortimately.  some  reforms  have  oc- 
curred, which  are  beginning  to  open  the 
congresslonsa  appropriations  process  to 
public  examination.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  held  a  few  op)en 
hearings  last  year,  although  92  percent 
of  its  hearings  were  closed.  With  the  re- 
corded teller  vote  the  House  is  record- 
ing publicly  more  of  Its  votes;  320  rec- 
ord votes  occurred  in  1971;  the  largest 
number  ever  taken  in  a  single  year. 

In  the  executive,  a  comprehensive 
classification  system  for  public  docu- 
ments keeps  information  from  the  people. 
This  pei-verse  system  lessens  the  flow  of 
full  information  and  inhibits  the  public's 
understanding  of  current  events.  It  allows 
IX)llcymakers  to  operate  with  blinders 
on.  The  historical  record  offers  no  proof 
that  officials  protected  from  public  scru- 
tiny by  the  classification  system  make 
wiser  decisions  than  they  would  other- 
wise, and  the  democratic  process  argues 
just  the  opposite. 

Distinctive  marks  of  democracy  are  its 
commitment  to  an  open  society,  and  the 
assimiptions  that  policy  can  be  improved 
by  steady  public  examination  and  de- 
bate. 

Few  things  should  be  Immime  from 
public  scrutiny  and  criticism,  because 
only  by  such  examination  and  criticism 
can  mistakes  be  corrected. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  several  basic  alterations 
should  be  made  in  the  classification  sys- 
tem. Some  propose  that  any  paper 
stamped  secret  should  become  public  in 
2  years,  and  top  secret  papers  should  be 
made  public  in  3  years,  with  a  congres- 
slonally  appointed  commission  to  make 
exceptions.  Others  suggest  a  more  ex- 
tended period  of  5  to  10  years. 

At  the  very  least,  disclosure  should  be 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  and  the  bur- 
den should  be  placed  on  the  Federal 
agency,  not  on  the  party  seeking  disclo- 
sure, to  justify  denying  information  to 
the  public. 

The  recent  Executive  order  to  limit 
secrecy  in  Federal  documents  states 
some  salutary  principles,  urging  that 
classification  be  used  with  utmost  re- 
straint, but  the  real  test  will  come  in 
the  administration  of  the  order  to  see 
if  the  tendency  of  the  bureaucracy  to 
overclassify  can  be  corrected. 

INCREASE    FAIRNESS    IN    GOVERNMENT 

Many  people  have  lost  confidence  In 
government  because  they  feel  that  their. 
Government  does  not  give  them  a  fair 
shake.  They  are  right. 

Our  laws  are  full  of  provisions  that 
result  in  special  treatment  for  special 
interests.  A  recent  congressional  report 
showed  that  direct  and  indirect  Govern- 
ment subsidies  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer at  least  $63  billion  a  year,  an 
amoimt  equal  to  $308  for  each  citizen, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  Federal 
Government  spends  each  year.  More 
than  half  the  total,  or  $38  billion,  Is  in 
tax  subsidies,  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  special  privileges  dominate  our 
tax  laws. 

Although  tax  burdens  for  individuals 
are  thought  to  vary  according  to  an  in- 
dividual's ability  to  pay,  the  reality  is 
vastly   different   because   a   variety   of 


special  exemptions,  incentives,  and  priv- 
ileges weaken  the  progressive  ruitme  of 
the  income  tax,  and  fill  the  tax  law  with 
Inequities : 

The  stated  tax  rates  are  from  14  to 
70  percent,  but  the  real  rates  range  f  r<Mn 
less  than  2  percent  to  a  maximum  of 
32  percent  of  income  at  levels  of  $1  mil- 
lion and  over — 112  persons  with  incomes 
of  $200,000  and  over  paid  no  taxes  at 
all  in  1970. 

While  the  ordinary  taxpayer  pays 
around  20  percent  of  his  wages  In  taxes, 
the  oil  companies  paid  an  average  of 
8.7  percent  of  their  income  in  taxes  In 
1970. 

People  earning  less  than  $2,000  an- 
nually pay  about  50  percent  of  their 
income  in  all  types  of  taxes  while  peo- 
ple earning  over  $50,000  pay  a  lower  rate 
of  45  percent. 

Studies  show  that  the  higher  a  tax- 
payer climbs  above  the  middle  income 
brackets,  the  better  chance  he  has  of 
paying  no  income  tax  at  all. 

In  1970,  1,338  persons  with  incomes 
above  $50,000  paid  no  Federal  Income 
tax  and  the  percentage  of  people  who 
escape  all  taxes  rose  steadily  in  every 
income  bracket  from  $15,000  to  $1  mil- 
lion. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  subsidies,  there 
are  cash,  credit,  and  benefit-in-kind 
subsidies.  All  of  these  special  provisions 
are  not  detrimental,  just  as  all  of  the 
tax  subsidies  are  not.  But  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  arouse  growing  feel- 
ings among  more  and  more  Americans 
that  their  Government  Is  not  as  "fair" 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

A  concern  for  fairness  requires  a 
searching  and  continuing  examination 
into  these  subsidies,  asking  the  tough 
questions  about  their  economic  benefits 
and  real  costs,  whether  alternative  ap- 
proaches can  do  the  job  better,  and 
whether  more  reliance  on  the  market- 
place would  be  a  more  efficient  way  to 
achieve  the  goals. 

Most  Americans  would  feel  better 
about  the  fairness  of  their  Goverrunent 
if  they  knew  that  this  kind  of  examina- 
tion was  taking  place  on  a  sustained 
basis. 

At  the  very  least  Goverrunent  should 
launch  a  major  effort  to  bring  fairness 
and  equity  to  the  tax  and  subsidy  pro- 
grams. 

STRENGTHEN    THE    FEDERAL    SYSTEM 

Part  of  the  reason  people  lack  con- 
fidence in  government  is  because  govern- 
ment is  too  big,  complex,  and  inefficient. 
To  recapture  that  confidence  an  unre- 
lenting effort  must  be  made  to  make 
government  and  all  Its  various  institu- 
tions work  better. 

A  distinguishing  f eatiu*  of  the  federal 
system  has  been  its  remarkable  capacity 
to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances,  be- 
cause the  rate  of  change  is  so  swift  today 
we  face  problems  of  totally  different 
magnitudes.  Many  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment cling  to  policies  and  practices 
that  hardly  satisfy  the  modest  require- 
ments of  the  1930's  and  1940's  and  are 
grossly  imsulted  to  cope  with  the  kinds  of 
challenges  we  have  today.  The  result  is 
that  oiu:  federal  system  is  on  trial  as 
never  before. 
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All  levels  of  government  in  the  federal 
system  must  be  strengthwied  and  re- 
formed. Exclusive  action  by  any  one  level 
of  government  will  simply  not  solve  the 
problems.  The  burden  of  governing  is  too 
big  and  too  complex  for  one  branch  of 
government  to  handle  efficiently. 

The  basic  question  is  how  to  organize 
to  deal  efficiently  and  effectively  with  the 
complexities  and  the  burdens  of  a  dy- 
namic America. 

State  governments  need  to  be  modern- 
ized and  strengthened.  In  1967,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  com- 
piled a  list  of  outmoded  State  government 
structures  which  has  changed  little  in 
recent  years : 

Only  a  handful  of  States  have  adopted 
new  constitutions  since  1945.  Most  of  the 
State  constitutions  were  drafted  in  the 
1800's — Indiana's  was  adopted  in  1851 

More  than  half  of  the  State  legislatures 
still  meet  at  regular  sessions  once  each 
2  years,  and  under  wholly  inadequate 
time  limits  in  most  cases. 

Many  State  legislatures  are  unwieldy 
in  size.  Less  than  half  of  lower  chambers 
have  fewer  than  100  members. 

Only  a  few  States  give  their  Governors 
sufficient  administrative  authority  to 
meet  fully  the  responsibilities  of  the 
office. 

Almost  half  the  States,  including  In- 
diana, deny  their  Governors  a  second  or 
third  consecutive  term,  which  reduces 
the  Governor's  ability  to  provide  poUti- 
cal,  as  well  as  administrative,  leadership. 

To  strengthen  State  governments  sev- 
eral steps  should  be  taken  to: 

Reduce  the  number  of  elected  officials 

Provide  Governors  with  the  authority 
they  need  to  deal  with  their  responsibUi- 
ties.  and  sufficient  staff  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Limit  the  size  of  State  legislatures  and 
upgrade  their  faculties,  strengthen  their 
staffs  and  improve  their  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

Local  governments,  too,  need  to  be  re- 
shaped, including  steps  to: 

Reduce  the  number  of  elected  officials. 

Enlarge  the  areas  served  to  provide  the 
resources  for  effective  action. 

Strengthen  their  authority  to  act. 

State  and  local  governments  have 
made  progress  in  increasing  their  effec- 
tiveness and  strengthening  their  ability 
to  act,  but  the  question  remains  whether 
they  have  moved  ahead  rapidly  enough 
in  view  of  the  problems. 

Reform  is  also  needed  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Although  it  is  one  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful political  legislatures  in  the  world, 
it  has  not  faced  the  demands  upon  it' 
and  unless  major  changes  are  made  in 
the  way  it  operates,  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly ineffective.  The  objective  must 
be  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the  ma- 
jority of  its  Members,  more  efficient  by 
abolishing  obsolete  procedures,  and  more 
deliberative  by  strengthening  democratic 
procedures. 

Procedures  of  the  House  and  Senate 
are  time-consuming  and  antiquated; 
they  encourage  delay  and  discourage 
deliberation.  The  filibuster  allows  a  mi- 
nority of  Senators  to  talk  a  bill  to  death. 

Committee  Jurisdictions  are  seemingly 
set  in  concrete  with  no  review  of  the  di- 
visions of  work  to  assure  that  the  com- 


mittee jurisdictions  correspond  with  the 
actual  problems  facing  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  has  committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  but  none  on  environment, 
health,  population,  and  economic  affairs. 

Today  at  least  10  committees  work 
on  the  environment;  over  17  commit- 
tees work  on  foreign  affairs.  And  about 
one-half  of  the  268  House  subcommit- 
tees claim  some  share  of  urban  policy 
issues. 

There  is  no  organized  procedure  for 
the  Congress  to  systematically  review 
the  entire  national  budget.  Although  ex- 
penditures are  examined  in  detail  by 
subcommittees,  no  full  committee  spends 
more  than  2  days  reviewing  the  complete 
revenue  and  expenditure  proposals  of  the 
President. 

The  work  schedule  of  the  Congress 
wastes  time,  causes  conflict,  inconven- 
ience, and  delay. 

The  Congress  needs  to  strengthen  its 
leadership,  reduce  anonymous  power, 
and  develop  a  system  which  chooses  its 
leadership  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather 
than  political  survival.  It  also  needs  to 
adopt  modem  business  practices  in  em- 
ployment, office  management,  use  of 
computers,  and  data  processing  ma- 
chines. 

The  people's  confidence  in  government 
will  rise  to  the  extent  that  the  institu- 
tions of  government  become  more  re- 
sponsive, efficient,  and  effective. 

CONCLUSION 

These  several  suggestions  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  steps  government  should 
take  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  required  that  govern- 
ment take  aU  these  steps  at  once,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  people  know  about 
government's  concern  for  their  lack  of 
confidence  and  its  willingness  to  take 
some  of  the  steps  needed  to  restore  con- 
fidence. 

My  observation  is  that  people  general- 
ly are  rather  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  with  which  the 
government  deals,  and  tolerant  of  gov- 
ernment's lack  of  success  In  solving 
them.  But  there  are  limits  to  the  margin 
of  tolerance  people  extend  to  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  my  feeling  is  we  are  ap- 
proaching these  limits  today. 

The  danger  signals  are  apparent  for 
all  to  see,  and  it  is  the  time  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  all  public  officials,  to  first 
think  seriously  about  what  steps  must 
be  taken  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  democratic  government,  and 
then  to  act  with  the  force  and  the  reso- 
lution needed  to  accomplish  them. 
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THE  CONTINUING  TRAGEDY  IN 
VIETNAM:  BRINKMANSHIP  IS  A 
DANGEROUS  AND  AWFUL  RISK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hun- 
dreds of  bombing  sorties  against  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  yesterday  are  a  mockery 
of  what  President  Nixon  calls  "Vletnaml- 
zation."  The  U.S.  role  in  the  war,  steadily 
diminishing  up  to  a  month  ago,  has  taken 


on  almost  astonishing  new  dimensions 
Indeed,  the  weekend  bombing  missions 
recall  the  mld-1960's— an  era  when  the 
American  high  command  still  enter- 
tained illusions  about  a  "military  vic- 
tory." still  clung  to  the  hope  that  North 
Vietnam  could  be  pummelled  into  sub- 
mission. At  the  very  least,  we  were  then 
assured,  the  bombing  would  halt  the 
enemy's  infiltration  into  South  Vietnam. 
Like  most  of  the  military's  comforting 
assurances  during  that  era,  this  one 
proved  false — almost  wholly  false. 

Yet,  President  Nixon  has  now  ex- 
humed the  corpse  of  that  thinking,  using 
war  tactics  that  have  long  since  been 
recognized  as  futile.  Significantly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  administration  spokesmen  have 
abandoned  the  jargon  they  have  been 
using  to  describe  air  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam— cryptic  phrases  such  as 
"limited  duration  protective  reaction." 
They  now  speak  bluntly  of  "reducing  the 
enemy's  capability  to  continue  milita^ 
activities  in  South  Vietnam,"  language 
chillingly  reminiscent  of  that  used  at  the 
peak  of  the  conflict  6  years  ago. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated— 
plainly  and  indisputably— that  bombing 
North  Vietnam  merely  steels  its  resolve 
to  continue  pressing  the  war  effort.  A 
tiny  agrarian  country.  North  Vietnam 
can  easily  weather  bombing  attacks  that 
would  devastate  an  industrial  nation. 
The  targets  of  yesterday's  missions — pe- 
troleum depots,  warehouses,  truck  yards, 
other  logistic  facilities — can  be  shifted  to 
new  sites  virtually  overnight.  Once 
camouflaged  and  scattered  about  the 
countryside,  they  would  be  all  but  invul- 
nerable to  air  attack. 

Beyond  the  palpable  futUity  of  such 
bombing.  President  Nixon's  new  strategy 
broadens  the  U.S.  role  in  the  war.  What 
ever  happened  to  "VietnamizaUon?" 
America  has  already  done  everything 
that  could  be  expected  of  her  to  assure 
South  Vietnam's  self-sufficiency,  sacrific- 
ing 45,000  lives  and  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars.  As  Senator  Mhce  Mansfield 
has  said,  South  Vietnam  must  now  "fish 
or  cut  bait." 

Almost  an  entire  generation  of  Amer- 
ican youth  has  shed  its  blood  on  Viet- 
nam's battlefields. 
It  must  stop,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  must  get  out. 

The  renewed  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam not  only  threatens  to  slow — perhaps 
stop  altogether— our  disengagement  from 
the  war.  It  is  also  brinksmanship  of  the 
most  unsettling  kind,  bringing  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  close  to  a  di- 
rect confrontation.  The  Washington  Post, 
in  an  editorial  published  today,  said  this: 
What  President  Johnson  and  his  predeces- 
sors steadfastly  tried  not  to  do  over  15  years 
or  more.  President  Nixon  has  managed  to  do 
almost  overnight:  he  has  brought  the  war 
In  Indochina  to  the  brink  of  a  head-on  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  by  his  de- 
cision to  send  American  bombers  over  the 
suburbs  of  Hanoi  and  the  port  of  Haiphong 
and  to  amass  an  American  naval  armada  off 
the  North  Vietnamese  coast  .  .  . 

The  Post  argued  further : 

You  have  to  assume  that  he.  President 
Nixon,  Is  prepared,  for  lack  of  any  other 
leverage,  to  throw  Soviet-American  relations 
Into  the  scales,  to  put  the  SALT  talks  and 
the  European  detente  and  Russia's  alleged 
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anxiety  over  China  and  East- West  relations 
In  general  on  the  table,  for  the  sake  of  sal- 
vaging whatever  precisely  it  is  that  Mr.  Nixon 
would  conceive  of  as  an  "honorable"  way  out 
of  the  war . . . 

It  seems  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
approach  is  a  flirtation  with  disaster. 

I  am  today  joining  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  introducing  a  resolution 
calling  for  these  actions : 

First.  All  American  military  activities, 
whether  land,  sea  or  air,  against  the  ter- 
ritory of  North  Vietnam,  be  terminated 
at  once; 

Second.  The  President  now  order  our 
representatives  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
to  resume  negotiations,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  return  of  our  personnel  held 
captive  in  Indochina  and  an  accoimting 
for  all  those  missing  there,  in  return 
for  the  total  withdrawal  of  American 
military  forces  from  Indochina  and  the 
cessation  of  all  American  military  activity 
in  that  region ;  and 

Third.  Meanwhile  there  be  no  inter- 
ruption in  the  withdrawal  of  Americsui 
military  forces  from  Indochina. 


THE  U.S.  BOMBING  OF  HANOI  AND 
HAIPHONG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost 
10  years  now,  this  country  has  been  en- 
tangled in  an  immoral  and  reprehensive 
war  in  Southeast  Asia — a  "dirty  little 
war"  that  has  become  very  big,  demand- 
ing a  very  high  price.  More  than  50,000 
Americans  have  died  there  since  1963, 
untold  Vietnamese  lives  have  been  lost, 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted,  and 
the  moral  fabric  of  this  country  has  been 
torn — ^its  soul  sacrificed  for  expediency 
and  a  terrible  refusal  to  admit  that,  as 
a  country,  we  have  been  wrong.  Several 
years  ago,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
people  knew  a  tragic  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  they  wanted  out  of  Southeast 
Asia— soon.  The  President  was  elected 
on  the  strength  of  that  sentiment.  He 
had  a  plan,  a  secret  plan,  to  end  the  war. 
Soon,  American  troops  started  coming 
home  and,  every  so  often,  there  was 
another  televised  announcement  to  say 
how  many  would  be  leaving — to  say  how 
well  Vietnamization  was  working — to 
talk  about  a  generation  of  peace. 

Saturday  night,  less  than  48  hours 
ago,  we  found  out  that  something  was 
terribly  wrong.  The  war  was  not  winding 
down.  Instead,  it  was  spreading  out- 
spreading like  it  did  in  1965  and  1966. 
Saturday  night,  U.S.  B-52  bombers 
struck  de^  inside  North  Vietnam.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  long  and  sad  history 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  U.S.  planes  indis- 
criminately attacked  targets  near  the 
port  of  Haiphong.  Sunday,  they  struck 
targets  in  Hanoi.  The  North  Vietnamese 
said  hundreds  of  civilians  were  killed, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  said  two  of  its  ships 
in  Haiphong  harbor  were  damaged.  It 
was  an  eerie  reminder  of  an  earlier  time 
when  U.S.  planes  bombed  cities  in  North 
Vietnam— after  the  incident  in  Tonkin 
Gulf.  The  repercussions  from  those  first 
raids  were  devastating— to  the  chances 


for  peace,  to  the  safety  of  American 
troops — and  the  repercussions  from  the 
new  raids  over  the  weekend  could  be  far 
more  tragic. 

As  long  as  a  year  ago,  there  were  signs 
that  as  the  ground  war  "woimd  down," 
the  air  war  was  escalating.  The  dirty  wsu* 
on  the  ground  was  being  replaced  with  a 
cleaner,  automated  war,  that  dealt  in 
white  phosphorous,  tiny  steel  fleshettes, 
and  giant  "Daisycutter"  bombs.  As  the 
troops  came  home,  more  planes  and  more 
bombs  came  to  Southeast  Asia  for  more 
"interdiction"  and  "protective  reaction" 
strikes.  Of  course,  the  victims  did  not 
change.  The  civilians  continued  to  die, 
much  as  they  died  at  Mylai.  No  one  re- 
placed them. 

All  of  this  became  quite  obvious  over 
the  last  few  weeks,  since  the  North  Viet- 
namese invasion  of  the  south.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Army  is  fighting  back,  and 
the  Army  has  won  a  stalemate,  however 
tentative.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  "Viet- 
namization" is  a  hollow  phrase  without 
the  massive  and  unprecedented  use  of 
American  air  power  that  props  it  up.  As 
a  result,  the  air  war  has  become  as  in- 
tense and  as  deadly  as  the  ground  war. 
It  has  expanded  the  war,  taking  it  to  the 
north  and  increasing  the  civilian  casual- 
ties. 

The  American  people  have  been  cruelly 
deceived.  The  war  is  not  winding  down. 
Vietnamization  has  not  worked  as  the 
administration  said  it  would.  The  Ameri- 
can presence  in  Southeast  Asia  is  not 
going  to  end  soon.  The  pledge  to  end  the 
war — to  deescalate,  to  work  for  peace — 
has  been  a  forgery.  Despite  the  rhetoric, 
the  last  48  hours  have  shown  that  this 
country  is  very  much  in  the  war — more 
than  ever.  The  people  of  Vietnam  do  not 
want  it.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  want  it,  and  we  have  the  right  to 
ask  "Why?"  More  than  that,  we  have  the 
right  to  an  answer,  not  from  the  U.S. 
Command,  not  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  not  from  the  Pentagon — but  from 
the  President. 

The  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
is  a  reckless,  unreasoned,  immoral  act 
that  jeopardizes  not  only  the  chances  for 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia — it  jeopardizes 
world  peace.  For  years  the  Pentagon 
urged  the  large  scale  bombing  of  these 
two  cities  but  the  Joimson  administra- 
tion, for  all  its  stubbornness,  did  not 
order  the  attacks  because  it  knew  the 
attacks  would  escalate  the  war.  Now, 
6  years  later  and  theoretically  on  our 
way  to  a  generation  of  peace,  we  have 
ignored  once  again  the  teiTible  lessons 
of  the  past.  Once  again,  the  Government 
has  committed  the  sin  of  pride,  the  sin 
the  Bible  tells  us  is  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  mankind.  The  bombing  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  the  escalation  of 
the  air  war,  the  increase  in  civilian  death 
and  destruction — they  have  set  this 
country  back  7  years — to  1965  and  the 
insanity  of  military  escalation. 

The  bombing  must  stop  now.  As  a 
nation,  we  cannot  tolerate  it  if  only  be- 
cause so  much  is  at  stake: 

Thei-e  are  no  pretenses  about  this 
latest  round  of  bombing.  It  is  not  pro- 
tecting American  troops.  There  Is  no 
guise  of  "protective  reaction."  Instead, 
the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  is 


likely  to  jeopardize  even  more  the  safety 
of  U.S.  troops  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese now  have  a  cover  to  increase 
their  attacks  on  U.S.  military  installa- 
tions. 

From  a  military  standpoint,  the 
bombing  is  not  effective.  After  Tonkin, 
this  Government  vowed  to  "bomb  the 
North  Vietnamese  into  submission."  It 
did  not  work.  It  generated  more  fighting 
and  death,  more  resistance  and  delay. 
It  was  a  waste  of  money — and  it  killed 
a  great  many  civilians.  Incredible  as  this 
may  seem — after  all  we  have  learned  in 
the  last  10  years  about  the  ineffective- 
ness of  massive  airpower  in  a  guerrilla 
war — the  Pentagon  continues  to  promote 
and  employ  World  War  n  tactics.  The 
sin  of  ignorance  compounds  the  sin  of 
pride. 

The  bombing  carmot  be  restricted  to 
the  military  targets  on  the  map.  MiUions 
of  people  live  close  to  the  targets.  The 
Pentagon's  avowed  pledge  to  avoid 
civilian  areas  is  little  consolation  to  the 
civilians  who  are  killed  or  injured  by  the 
bombing.  An  attack  on  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong by  B-52's  is  quite  different  from 
an  attack  by  lower  flying  planes  on  trucks 
and  SAM  missile  sites  in  theoretically 
unpopulated  areas.  When  the  decision 
was  made  to  bomb  Hanoi  and  Haiphong, 
it  was  done  with  the  knowledge  that  there 
would  be  extensive  civilian  casualties. 

The  bombing  may  well  generate  an  in- 
ternational crisis.  There  is  speculation 
that  the  administration  ordered  the  at- 
tacks to  "convince"  the  Soviet  Union 
to  stop  supplying  weapons  to  the  North 
Vietnamese.  With  the  President's  mis- 
sion to  the  Soviet  Union  only  5  weeks 
from  now,  it  Is  a  curious  way  of  asking 
the  Soviets  to  stop.  The  bombing  is  send- 
ing them  a  message,  but  it  is  not  the  right 
one.  It  has  created  an  incredible  and 
totally  unjustlfled  risk  of  nuclear  con- 
frontation. 

The  bombing  has  Jeopsurdized  once 
again  the  safety  and  the  chances  of  re- 
lease for  our  prisoners  of  war.  North  Viet- 
nam is  not  likely  to  consider  the  plight 
of  the  POW's  when  its  cities  are  being 
bombed,  while  Its  civilians  are  being 
kUled,  however  inadvertently.  As  more 
planes  attack  the  north,  more  planes  are 
shot  down,  and  the  number  of  POW's 
increases.  In  the  process,  we  are  moving 
away  from  peace — and  release  of  our 
prisoners — with  a  vengeance. 

The  bombing  is  yet  another  indicator 
of  the  Military  Establishment's  over- 
whelming control  over  the  administra- 
tion. The  Pentagon  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
now  have  their  way  and,  when  peace 
hangs  in  the  balance,  that  Is  not  a  com- 
forting thought. 

Instead  of  peace,  instead  of  winding 
down  the  war,  we  have  been  given  an- 
other example  of  the  vengeance,  venality, 
and  viciousness  that  has  characterized 
this  country's  presence  in  Southeast  Asia 
for  so  long.  By  any  standards — moral, 
political  or  military — the  events  of  the 
last  weekend  give  us  litUe  basis  for  pride 
or  hope. 

There  may  be  one  positive  result  from 
the  President's  latest  exhibition  of  brink- 
manship. It  may  convince  some  of  our 
doubting  colleagues  in  Congress  that  we 
can  no  longer  evade  our  clear  respon- 
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«ibility  to  end  the  war  now.  Time  and 
time  again,  the  Congress  has  deferred 
respectfully  to  the  judgment  of  the 
President.  But  if  bombing  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  and  escalating  the  air  war  rep- 
resent this  administration's  best  judg- 
ment, that  judgment  simply  is  not  good 
enough. 

We  have  the  ability  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing, to  end  the  war.  In  the  past,  we  have 
lacked  only  the  will.  Three  weeks  ago,  I 
joined  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Drinan)  in  introducing  H.R. 
14053  which  calls  for  an  immediately  end 
to  the  bombing  and  the  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  military  personnel  from  South- 
east Asia,  conditioned  only  on  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war.  This  rep- 
resents the  will  of  most  of  the  people  in 
this  country  and,  as  Congress,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  carry  out  the  people's 
will.  We  have  deliberated  long  enough. 
We  have  deferred  long  enough.  Now,  we 
must  have  the  courage  to  do  what  the 
President  will  not. 

On  Wednesday,  Congressman  Drinan 
will  place  a  resolution  before  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  calling  for  prompt  legisla- 
tive action  on  H.R.  14055.  That  resolu- 
tion ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
Democratic  member  who  believes  the  war 
must  end  and  that  Congress  ought  to 
end  it.  We  owe  the  American  people  that 
much — after  all  these  years,  after  all  the 
lives  that  have  been  lost.  Supporting  the 
Drinan  resolution  is  the  first  step.  It  Is 
time  we  took  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  three  newspaper  editorials 
on  the  escalating  air  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  this  coim try's  position  there. 
The  editorials  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  and  New  York  Times  discuss 
the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
The  third  editorial,  from  the  Des  Plaines 
Herald,  was  written  before  the  new  air 
strikes.  The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17,  1972] 
Vietnam:  "GrmNc  Oxrr"  By  Wat  of  the 
Brink 

What  President  Johnson  and  his  predecee- 
sors  steadfastly  tried  not  to  do  over  15  year* 
Or  more,  President  Nixon  has  managed  to  do 
almost  overnight :  he  has  brought  the  war  in 
Indochina  to  the  brink  of  a  head-on  confron- 
tation with  the  Soviet  Union  by  his  decision 
to  send  American  bombers  over  the  suburbs 
of  Hanoi  and  the  port  of  Haiphong  and  to 
amass  an  American  naval  armada  oS  the 
North  Vietnamese  coast. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  way 
to  Interpret  what  he  has  done.  One  could 
understand — If  not  accept — ^the  monumental 
air  support  given  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
during  the  ongoing  North  Vietnamese  off''  i- 
slve  of  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the  e  je- 
matlc  substitution  of  our  air  power  for  our 
manpower  In  the  months  before  that.  One 
could  see  this  as  having  something  to  do 
with  bolstering  the  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
and  even  with  "saving  the  lives"  of  our  re- 
maining troops.  Leaving  aside  the  cynical  eu- 
phemism of  "protective  reaction,"  there  were 
enemy  tanks  to  be  hit,  and  SAM  missile  sites 
to  be  taken  out  and  trucks  and  roads  and 
bridge  to  be  blown  up.  You  could  even  be- 
lieve, but  Just  barely,  that  most  of  this  was 
being  carried  on  In  remote,  unpopulated 
areas  so  that  civilians  were  pretty  much  out 
of  the  way  of  it. 

But  you  cannot  believe  that  anymore 
about  a  reversion  to  bombing  tactics  which 
plainly  endanger  population  centers  and 
which  cannot  be  related  In  any  Immediate 


sense  to  the  fighting  now  under  way  south 
of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  tmd  In  the  Cen- 
tral Hlghlaiuls  and  around  Saigon.  Nothing 
that  Is  blown  up  In  Hand  or  Haiphong  to- 
day is  going  to  influence.  In  any  direct  way, 
the  course  of  battle  In  the  South  for  a  good 
many  months,  pehaps  even  a  year;  we  have 
ample  evidence  of  that,  out  of  long  experi- 
ence. 

And  you  cannot  seriously  believe  that  this 
revival  of  the  thumbscrew  is  directed  at  "the 
wUl  of  Hanoi"  for  we  have  more  than  enough 
evidence  on  this  score,  too :  the  thumbscrew, 
sometimes  caUed  "rolling  thunder"  (by  the 
military)  or  "graduated  response"  (by  the 
professors  in  residence  in  government ) .  has 
never  really  worked.  In  the  days  of  Dean 
Rusk  and  Walt  Rostow,  It  didn't  persuade 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  "leave  their  neigh- 
bors alone" — if  anything  it  stiffened  them — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
effect  would  be  any  different  now.  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  "graduated"  about  what  is 
going  on. 

So  you  have  to  assume  that  the  Russians 
who  are  the  main  suppliers  of  the  heavy 
weaponry  now  In  \ise  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, are  the  main  object  of  the  weekend 
bombing  strikes  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong; 
that  the  President  is  reviving  and  applying 
what  John  Foster  Dulles  described  as  "the 
necessary  art"  and  which  his  critics  called 
"brinkmanship";  that  he  Is  seeking  to  per- 
suade the  Russians  to  use  their  benefactor's 
Influence  on  Hanoi  either  to  slow  down  the 
current  offensive  or  to  promote  negotiations, 
or  both:  and  that  he  Is  prepared,  for  lack  of 
any  other  leverage,  to  throw  Soviet-American 
relations  Into  the  scales,  to  put  the  SALT 
talks  and  the  European  detente  and  Russia's 
alleged  anxiety  over  China  and  East-West 
relations  In  general  on  the  table,  for  the 
sake  of  salvaging  whatever  precisely  It  Is 
that  Mr.  Nixon  would  conceive  of  as  an  "hon- 
orable" way  out  of  the  war. 

There  is  a  grim  logic  in  this  assessment. 
It  fits  the  President's  long-standing  con- 
cepts about  the  utility  of  air  power,  particu- 
larly In  Indochina:  it  is  quite  In  keeping 
with  his  oft-expressed  admiration  for  the 
way  President  Elsenhower  supposedly 
achieved  a  Korean  truce — by  threatening  the 
Chinese  with  nuclear  attack.  It  accords  with 
the  Administration's  own  proud  account  of 
how  Jordan  was  saved  and  a  Middle  East 
conflagration  averted — by  the  maneuvering  of 
American  sea  power  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. It  would  be,  in  short,  almost  a  clas- 
sic exercise  in  balance-of-power  politics  of 
the  sort  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer have  long  espoused. 

In  other  words.  It  figures — which  leaves 
you  to  wonder  only  by  what  set  of  values,  or 
what  sense  of  American  obligations  or  secu- 
rity interests,  or  what  reading  of  American 
sentiment,  it  is  necessary  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  to  go  to  the  brink  with  the  Russians 
over  Vietnam? 

We  were  told  long  ago  of  a  plan  "to  end 
the  war."  Can  this  be  it?  Can  the  Russians, 
in  fact,  maintain  their  position  In  the  world 
while  telling  their  sister  socialists  in  North 
Vietnam  to  abandon  what  they  have  been 
fighting  for  these  forty  years? 

We  were  told  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
could  "hack  it  by  themselves."  Are  we  now  to 
believe  that  what  this  really  means  is  that 
this  country  must  not  only  continue  to  pro- 
vide massive  combat  air  support  but  also  to 
confront  the  Russians  with  the  twin  threats 
of  aerltJ  and  naval  blockades  against  North 
Vietnam?  Is  this  what  "Vletnamlzation"  is 
all  about?  Or  isn't  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Hanol-Halphong  raids  that  "Vletnamlzation" 
doesn't  work  well  enough  to  guarantee  the 
President  the  kind  of  outcome  of  the  cur- 
rent Vietnam  fighting  he  coiUd  feel  com- 
fortable with,  either  In  Moscow  at  next 
month's  summit,  or  in  the  election  campaign 
next  fall? 

This,  m  our  view,  is  the  nub  of  It — the  sort 


of  outcome  the  President  wants  and  the 
risks  that  are  worth  taking  to  bring  it  about, 
for  the  risks  Involved  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
bear  any  relationship  to  the  possible  gains. 
If  the  President's  "Vletnamlzation"  policy  is 
as  successful  as  he  would  have  us  believe, 
we  have  done  all  that  we  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  do  for  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  we  ought  to  fix  a  date  for  our 
total  military  disengagement,  negotiate  as 
best  we  can  for  the  return  of  our  prisoners, 
and  get  out. 

If  "Vletnamlzation"  turns  out,  in  fact,  to 
be  less  than  it  has  been  proclaimed  to  be,  the 
end  of  it  all  In  Vietnam  may  then  be  some- 
thing well  short  of  what  we  set  out  to  ac- 
complish, and  some  might  even  see  it  as 
"dishonorable."  Against  that  ultimate,  and 
still  hypothetical  judgment,  however,  you 
have  to  weigh  the  honor,  not  to  say  the 
sanity  of  trying  to  Influence  the  outcome  la 
Vietnam  at  this  late  date  by  resuming  bomb- 
ing In  or  around  population  centers  In  North 
Vietnam  for  the  Indirect  and  largely  theoreti- 
cal effect  this  may  have  on  the  actions  of 
the  men  In  power  In  Moscow  or  Peking  or 
Hanoi. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  17,  1972] 
Of   Blood   and   Slogans 

Slogans  can  have  a  fateful  significance. 

Taking  office  In  1969  on  a  pledge  "to  end 
the  war  and  win  the  peace,"  President  Nixon 
made  a  fateful  decision  concerning  the  true 
content  of  that  vague  but  beguiling  cam- 
paign slogan.  "Winning  the  peace,"  he  de- 
cided, meant  that  an  antl-Communlst  Oov- 
emment  had  to  be  consolidated  In  power  In 
South  Vietnam.  Otherwise  the  "peace"  would 
be  lost  because  additional  military  effort  by 
the  Communists  would  soon  bring  them  the 
victory  they  have  long  sought. 

Since  the  United  States  and  Its  South 
Vietnamese  allies  had  not  conclusively  de- 
feated the  Communists  on  the  field  of  battle, 
there  was  no  immediate  visible  way  to  "win 
the  peace"  in  Mr.  Nixon's  special  sense  of 
that  term.  As  a  result,  "ending  the  war"  had 
to  be  Indefinitely  postponed  and  the  subtly 
but  significantly  different  objective  of  "wind- 
ing down  the  war"  had  to  be  substituted. 
Even  this  phase  had  to  be  defined  In  a  special 
sense.  The  war  Itself  was  not  wound  down; 
on  the  contrary.  It  was  extended  to  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  and  American  bombing 
greatly  Increased.  What  was  "wound  down" 
was  the  scale  of  American  Involvement  In  the 
ground  flghtlng. 

When  these  special  Nixonian  interpreta- 
tions have  been  decoded,  that  1968  promise 
"to  end  the  war  and  win  the  peace"  trans- 
lates into  ordinary  English  as  a  promise  "to 
continue  the  war  until  the  enemy  concedes 
defeat  and  accepts  American  peace  terms." 

Would  the  American  people  have  accepted 
Mr.  Nixon's  leadership  four  years  ago  if  they 
had  understood  the  true  import  of  his  slo- 
gan? The  question  Is  unanswerable.  What 
can  be  said  Is  that  the  Communist  forces  in 
Vietnam  are  not  prepared  to  accept  Mr. 
Nixon's  special  deflnltlons.  The  bloody  fight- 
ing of  the  last  ten  days  demonstrates  that 
the  war  was  not  ended. 

South  Vietnam's  Army  has  been  able  to 
achieve  at  least  a  temporary  stalemate  but 
on  terms  that  have  ominous  implications  for 
long-term  American  Involvement.  Only  mas- 
sive American  bombing,  including  heavy 
raids  m  North  Vietnam  itself,  enabled  the 
South  Vietnam  forces  to  halt  the  Communist 
advance.  And  it  Is  the  precarious  position  of 
South  Vietnam's  embattled  forces  that  has 
led  to  the  weekend's  American  escalation  of 
the  air  war  near  Haiphong  and  Hanoi. 

If  American  air  support  on  a  large  scale  Is 
the  essential  prerequisite  for  staving  off  a 
South  Vietnam  defeat,  the  United  States  may 
be  flghtlng  an  air  war  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
several  more  years— on  and  on  Into  the  In- 
definite future  In  an  elxislve  effort  to  "win" 
an  ever-receding  "peace." 
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America's  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war 
cannot  be  satisfactorUy  ended  until  this 
country  obtains  the  rtiease  of  its  prisoners  of 
war.  Every  new  air  ndd  means  more  pilots 
shot  down  and  captured.  The  number  of 
American  prisoners  steadily  grows.  Thus, 
every  raid  not  only  brings  death  and  devasta- 
tion to  Vietnam  but  postpones  the  end  of  the 
war. 

The  war  is  being  fought  to  determine  the 
political  future  of  South  Vietnam.  Since  the 
United  States  cannot  win  the  war  by  means 
acceptable  to  the  American  people,  it  has  to 
achieve  peace  by  a  political  comprcwnlse  with 
Its  Communist  adversary.  A  negotiated  set- 
tlement Is  the  only  alternative  to  more  bomb- 
ing, more  bloodshed,  more  prisoners.  Decep- 
tive slogans  can  no  longer  obscure  that  harsh 
choice. 

(Prom  the  Des  Plaines  Herald,  Apr.  13,  1972) 
It  Must  Be  Their  War 

The  current  four-front  Communist  offen- 
sive In  South  Vietnam — which  sharply 
threatens  the  security  and  well-being  of  that 
country — again  points  out  an  often-evident 
contradiction  In  American  foreign  policy. 

On  one  hand,  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  military  presence  In  South  Viet- 
nam— but  a  presence  which  has  been  sharply 
reduced  In  recent  years.  Currently  there  are 
95.000  American  troops  In  that  country — a 
figure  which  could  drop  to  35,000  men  by 
Election  Day  In  November. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  aggressively  pro- 
moted the  Vletnamlzation  concept — the  de- 
velopment of  a  self-sufficient  South  Vietnam- 
ese fighting  force.  Such  development  has 
been  based  on  the  belief  that  a  friendly  South 
Vietnamese  government  Is  vital  to  ovur  self- 
interest. 

Military,  there  Is  no  contradiction  If  peace 
comes  to  Vietnam  and  we  can  continue  to 
withdraw  our  troops. 

Today,  however,  Vletnamlzation  Is  begin- 
ning to  appear  as  a  partial  failure.  In  the 
past  two  weeks  the  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive has  pushed  the  South  Vietnamese  troops 
In  some  cases  Into  a  wild  retreat.  It  would 
be  generous  to  say  that  the  performance  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  has  been 
unimpressive. 

American  air  power  is  the  only  element 
which  has  had  an  obvious  effect  In  stem- 
ming the  onslaught  of  Communist  tanks  and 
firepower.  Our  air  power  even  failed  during 
the  first  three  days  of  the  invasion;  bad 
weather  cut  Into  our  flight  schedule  and  al- 
lowed 10,000  men  and  Communist  tanks  to 
flood  across  the  DMZ. 

Is  more  American  troops  the  answer  to 
stemming  the  floodtlde?  President  Nixon  has 
steadfastly  rejected  "more  troops"  as  an  op- 
tion, but  It  Is  unclear  what  are  his  other 
options. 

But  if  the  Invasion  continues  to  be  suc- 
cessful, win  the  pressure  for  help  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  be  too  great 
to  resist?  We  doubt  It;  political  pressure  In 
this  country  against  reescalatlon  Is  all- 
powerful  In  this  election  year. 

Nonetheless,  the  United  States  military 
machine  Is  still  In  Vietnam,  through  Its 
troops  and  Its  massive  air  power — and  still 
It  Is  not  the  South  Vietnamese  war  to  win 
or  lose.  There  will  still  be  American  casual- 
ties, whether  through  the  loss  of  aircraft  or 
through  the  occasional  deaths  of  some  of  our 
95,000  "military  advisers"  (a  term  which 
takes  us  ominously  back  to  1961  and  1962.) 

We  termed  Vietnam  a  "quagmire"  in  a 
Herald  editorial  on  Feb.  3,  because  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  logic  held  us  In  Vietnam  as  a 
dominant  military  and  political  force.  It  is 
a  logic  which  continues  to  pull  us  Inex- 
orably further  and  further  back  Into  the 
conflict. 

Withdrawal  Is  the  only  realistic  solution 
for  us.  We  should  not  allow  our  basic  sym- 
pathy for  the  South  Vietnamese  government 


(a  sympathy  which  has  allowed  us  to  prop  It 
up  time  after  time)  to  confuse  us  about  the 
basic  nature  of  the  conflict. 

Today,  it  is  South  Vietnam's  war  to  win 
or  lose.  American  air  support  will  only  re- 
sult In  deeper  American  involvement  (al- 
though It  may  temporarily  ease  the  military 
pressure  on  the  south) . 

In  short,  Vletnamlzation  must  rise  or  faU 
on  Its  own,  Americanization — In  any  mUltary 
sense — will  not  aid  the  people  or  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  It  Lb  their  war,  to 
win  or  lose. 


HAZARDOUS  OPEN  CANALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  have 
the  Interior  Department  fimd  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  converting  existing 
open  canals  in  urban  areas  to  closed 
conduits  or  of  providing  safety  fencing 
along  these  canals. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  improving  safety 
conditions  on  federally  constructed 
canals  but  has  failed  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate legislation  which  would  fulfill 
this  need.  Meanwhile,  children  continue 
to  drown  in  these  waterways. 

This  month,  two  young  New  Mexico 
children  drowned  in  a  canal  operated  by 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict. Forty-one  other  New  Mexicans  have 
drowned  in  canals  operated  by  this  dis- 
trict in  the  last  13  years.  I  understand 
that  similar  deaths  across  the  Nation 
now  nimiber  in  the  himdreds.  The  time 
is  long  overdue  for  action  to  be  taken  to 
eliminate  the  safety  hazard  these  recla- 
mation projects  present  to  our  children. 

The  costs  of  implementing  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  may  be  high ;  how- 
ever, when  this  Nation  can  spend  over 
$400  million  to  send  three  astronauts  to 
the  moon,  it  can  also  afford  to  spend 
what  is  needed  to  save  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  its  children. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  50-50  cost 
sharing  formula  in  my  bill  and  will 
wholeheartedly  welcome  any  reasonable 
amendments  which  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation or  anybody  else  has  to  offer  re- 
lating to  this  proposal. 

In  closing,  let  me  point  out  that  our 
children  will  soon  be  out  of  school  for 
the  siunmer  vacations.  Time  is  of  the 
essence  and  I  urge  that  this  legislaticHi 
be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  is  reasonably 
possible. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today : 

H.R.  14403 

A  blU  to  authorize  Federal  cost  sharing  In 
promoting  public  safety  through  the  elim- 
ination of  hazardous  open  canals  by  con- 
verting them  to  closed  conduits  and  by 
fencing 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
encourage'  safety  to  the  public  In  urban 
areas  by  sharing  in  the  cost  of  converting 
open  canals  to  closed  conduits  and  of  safety 
fencing  of  large  canals  which  are  economical- 
ly Infeaslble  to  enclose  In  conduits. 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


may  provide  funds  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  converting  existing 
open  canals  in  or  adjacent  to  urban  areas  to 
closed  conduits  or  of  providing  for  safety 
fencing  of  large  canals  in  or  adjacent  to 
urban  areas.  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  assistance  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  be  under  terms  and  conditions  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  portion  of  the  cost  of  projects  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  not  provided  by  the 
United  States  may  be  provided  by  labor  and 
materials,  as  well  as  by  money.  The  costs  of 
labor  and  material  so  provided  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  their  fair  market  value. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


THE   CONTINUING   VIETNAM 
DISASTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1967 
I  have  been  communicating  to  American 
Presidents  my  deep  belief  that  it  was 
not  in  America's  self-interest  to  con- 
tinue the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  suggested 
many  years  ago  that  we  would  now  be 
able  to  obtain  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
account  for  our  missing  in  action  as  part 
of  a  total  withdrawal  from  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
progress  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  close- 
ly for  the  past  5  years  have  repeatedly 
indicated  that  Vletnamlzation  was  not 
a  viable  military  policy  because  a  stale- 
mate which  involved  the  South  Viet- 
namese supported  by  500,000  American 
troops  and  massive  air  power  would  cer- 
tainly deteriorate  once  the  American 
military  forces  were  reduced.  It  has  also 
been  clear  that  massive  bombing  would 
not  stop  the  war  since  we  have  dropped 
over  21/2  times  the  tonnage  of  bombs 
on  Vietnam  than  was  used  in  both  the 
European  and  Pacific  theaters  of  World 
War  n. 

This  is  also  unconstitutional,  because 
it  exceeds  the  President's  constitutional 
powers.  Any  possible  authorization  for 
a  new  war  in  North  Vietnam  by  the 
President  was  withdrawn  with  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  tried  during  the  past  2  years  to 
make  these  views  known  both  by  public 
statements  and  by  my  votes  on  the  vari- 
ous resolutions  designed  to  provide  for 
withdrawal  of  our  troops,  the  return  of 
our  prisoners  of  war,  and  a  termination 
of  our  participation  in  this  war. 

I  shall  this  week  participate  In  those 
activities  in  Congress  which  are  designed 
to  remove  the  United  States  from  the 
war  in  Vietneun.  This  is  the  only  way  I 
know  to  stop  further  killing  of  Americans 
smd  Vietnamese  and  the  horrible  devas- 
tation of  the  whole  Vietnam  countryside. 
This  will  also  achieve  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  this  day  communicated  these 
views  by  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Whether  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam 
will  be  under  one  form  of  government 
or  another  will  be  decided  by  the  people 
indigenous  to  those  areas  as  was  true  in 
the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE  IN  ALASKA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Begich)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  submit  into  Uie  Record  a  tran- 
script of  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Service.  The 
State  of  Alaska  has  been  the  forgotten 
child  of  the  Postal  Service  and  as  a  re- 
sult has  had  inadequate  service.  My  re- 
marks describe  a  nimiber  of  specific 
problems  and  an  expression  of  the  gen- 
eral needs  for  improvement.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  and  my  constituents  will  be 
interested  in  these  remarks: 

Statements  on  the  Pebjtormance  of  the  U.S. 
PosTAi,  Service 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
committee  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  feelings  on  the  problems  and  progress  of 
the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service.  It  was  my  hope 
that  the  new  service  would  be  able  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  and  difficulties  of  the  old.  Un- 
fortunately, they  have  not. 

I  believe  that  a  basic  problem  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  under  the  old  system  In 
the  State  of  Alaska,  was  aligning  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  private  interests  responsible 
for  service  and  coordinating  their  activities. 
Among  other  agencies,  postal  service  in 
Alaska  depends  upon  the  Coast  Guard  for 
delivery  to  island  and  coastal  villages;  upon 
the  many  commercial  carriers  under  Post 
Office  contract,  and  upon  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  for  a  wide  variety  of 
services.  It  was  in  the  realm  of  the  postal 
service  to  overcome  these  Inter-agency  diffl- 
culttes,  seek  to  eliminate  unnecessary  red 
tape  and  provide  the  kind  of  service  that 
Alaskans  deserve.  However,  after  almost  a  full 
year  of  existence,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  has  not  managed  to  substantially 
alter  the  pattern  of  bureaucratic  non-co- 
operation  among  contract  carriers  or  to  se- 
cure dependable  branch-post  office  operation. 
There  are  villages  that  get  mail  only  one  In 
three  months  during  the  winter.  Mail  from 
the  outskirts  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks 
can  take  as  long  as  ten  days  to  reach  the  city. 
In  a  state  virtually  without  television  and 
very  limited  radio  facilities,  mall  takes  on 
unprecedented  importance.  The  residents  of 
many  communities  have  an  even  greater  de- 
pendence on  the  malls  than  Just  communi- 
cation. For  them,  the  malls  are  the  only 
source  of  medicine  and  the  major  source  of 
groceries  and  other  essentials. 

This  new  agenc)  gives  tne  same  excuses  as 
the  old.  "Alaska  is  too  far,  too  large  and  too 
cold,"  they  tell  us.  "Alaska  does  not  have 
enough  custotners,  so  it  is  not  good  business 
sense  to  spend  money  there."  I  wonder  If 
this  agency  was  designed  to  exert  good  busi- 
ness sense  at  the  cost  of  good  service?  Must 
Alaskans  be  denied  regular  communication 
because  it  isn't  profitable?  I  should  say  that 
the  old  excuses  have  some  merit.  Alaska  is 
Indeed  far  away,  and  very  large  and  very 
cold  In  the  winter  months.  While  this  can 
serve  as  the  basis  for  some  adjustments,  I  be- 
lieve mall  service  In  Alaska  must  be  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  the  need  for 
tremendously  improved  service  cannot  be 
disputed.  I  would  hope  that  the  imagination 
of  the  Postal  Service  could  be  directed  to- 
wards coping  with  those  difficulties,  using 
the  increased  freedom  of  the  new  oervlcel 

From  a  file  of  scores  of  complaints,  I  have 
selected  a  few  cases  that  serve  to  show  the 
general  situation. 

(1)  St.  George  Island— Bering  Sea: 
One  example  of  service  difficulty   Is   the 
Island  of  St.  George,  population  260.  Last 


year,  direct  service  was  by  a  two-engined 
carrier  under  contract  with  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  made  direct  deliveries  from 
the  mainland  a  total  of  four  times.  All  other 
deliveries  were  either  by  air  drop  or  by  boat 
from  St.  Paul  Island.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  then  decided  to  limit  carrier 
service  from  the  mainland  to  four  englned 
crafts,  too  big  for  St.  George's  runway.  Thus, 
all  air  service,  including  airdrops,  abruptly 
ended.  Now,  St.  George  receives  no  direct 
mail  at  all  and  must  await  boat  delivery 
from  St.  Paul.  In  bad  weather,  service  does 
not  exist.  In  all,  St.  George  receives  letters 
and  parcels  about  ten  times  a  year,  mostly 
in  summer  months.  This  is  far  more  distress- 
ing considering  that  the  residents  of  the 
Island  depend  upon  parcel  deliveries  as  their 
main  source  of  fruit  and  groceries,  and  their 
only  source  of  medicine.  Meanwhile,  accord- 
ing to  the  Postal  Service,  it  would  cost  only 
$12,000  to  increase  service  to  twice  a  month, 
and  $25,000  to  make  delivery  once  a  week. 
(2)  Ketchikan — Southeastern  Alaska: 
The  following  letter  was  received  In  my 
office  from  a  resident  of  Ketchikan: 

"Decembeb  6, 1971. 
"Deak  Nick  :  Could  you  please  tell  us  what 
has  gone  so  completely  wrong  with  our  mall 
system? 

"Why  can't  the  postal  system  operate  with 
at  least  the  efficiency  that  it  did  15  to  20 
years  ago?  Now  we  realize  that  in  the  winter 
airmail  Is  delayed  2  or  3  days  at  a  time  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Alaska.  We  know  when 
the  planes  land  here  and  when  they  don't, 
and  we  take  this  into  consideration. 

"In  the  old  dajrs  of  the  steamships  every 
week  or  ten  days  we  had  first  class  mall  the 
day  after  the  steamer  arrived  and  packages 
and  the  like  the  second  day. 

"Now  days  they  get  3  vans  of  mall  a  week 
and  the  vans  are  seldom  full.  The  transfer 
company  takes  the  mall  to  the  post  office  In 
a  smaller  truck  yet  it  sits  in  the  post  office 
for  several  days. 

"One  of  the  Avon  dealers  in  town  went  to 
the  post  office  and  asked  why  her  order  was 
not  delivered  as  she  knew  when  it  was 
shipped.  The  postal  clerk  told  her  that  when 
it  arrived  It  would  be  delivered.  This  woman 
could  see  Avon  packages  with  her  name  on 
from  the  counter  where  she  stood  asking 
about  them. 

"The  zip  code  numbers  were  supposed  to 
speed  up  delivery.  We  have  noticed  that 
letters  without  the  zip  code  numbers  get 
to  us  quicker,  and  we  get  more  of  other  peo- 
ples maU  in  our  box  than  before  the  Blp  code 
numbers  were  used. 

"Now  for  the  local  mall  such  as  council, 
borough,  lodge  and  special  meeting  notices 
mailed  in  the  post  office  from  3  days  to  a 
week  ahead  of  time  arrive  after  the  meeting 
night.  In  days  past,  these  notices  mailed  one 
day  were  delivered  or  in  the  PO  boxes  the 
next  day. 

"As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would 
rather  have  the  mall  handled  In  the  P.O. 
the  same  as  it  was  38  years  ago  when  we 
came  here.  We  have  always  been  under  the 
Impression  that  modernizing  a  system  was 
not  to  slow  down  or  make  it  inefficient. 

"If  a  letter  with  a  few  hundred  names  on 
it  to  someone  in  the  postal  system  would 
help  straighten  this  matter  out  I  assure  you 
it  will  be  quite  easy  to  get. 
"Yours  truly, 

"Jkam  and  Edwin  IjIeadob. 
"Ketchikan,  Aiaska." 

[The  village  of  Alakanuk— Southwestern 
Alaska — article  from  the  Tundra  Times 
Jan.  26,  1972] 

"Rain,  Snow,  Sleet,  Hail  Delay  Mail — 
Alakanttk  Accttses  Wizn  fob  Not  Dxuv- 
ERiNG   Mail 

"Traditionally,  neither  rain,  snow,  sleet  or 
hall  will  keep  the  postman  from  his  appolnt- 
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ed  rounds  but  scaneithing  sure  Is  delaying  him 
In  Alakanuk. 

"Villagers  are  so  concerned  they've  passed 
a  resolution  on  the  subject. 

"During  the  last  several  weeks  and  many 
period  before  that,  Weln  Consolidated  Air- 
lines has  been  seemingly  neglecting  regular 
mall  and  air  freight  services  to  Alakanuk. 

"  "There  have  been  many  times  when  the 
airfield  here  was  open  during  good  weather 
but  Weln  dldnt  come  or  would  send  a  small 
chartered  plane  with  the  maU  instead. 

"  'For  an  example:  On  January  4,  1972  a 
councU  member  and  about  11  other' passen- 
gers were  waiting  for  transportation  to 
Bethel.  Some  had  urgent  meetings  to  attend 
and  others  were  going  to  the  hospital,  etc 
The  airlines  canceled  the  flight  for  no  «d'- 
parent  reason. 

"  'That  same  day,  January  4,  1972,  there 
was  a  flight  into  Emmonak  and  they  left  the 
maU.  This  Is  a  distance  of  about  eight  mUes 
to  the  north. 

"  'On  many  occasions  when  the  mall  has 
been  left  off  at  Emmonak,  thereby  laying  up 
for  sometimes  a  week  at  a  time,  and  the 
Postmaster  here  has  made  many  trips  up  to 
bring  maU  back  by  snowmobile  and  sled 
which  he  is  doing  at  his  own  wUl  so  the  peo- 
ple can  get  the  much  needed  maU.  If  he  did 
not  do  this,  the  backlog  of  maU  would  be 
very  great. 

"  "ITiis  does  not  make  any  sense  when  Wlen 
Consolidated  AirUnes  has  the  mall  contract 
from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  service  the 
village  at  a  regular  schedule. 

"  "This  Is  a  small  example  of  the  very  Ir- 
regular alr-servlce  this  vUlage  has  been  get- 
ting during  the  past,  and  this  village  feels 
that  It  is  past  due  for  some  changes  in  our 
service.' " 

"This  resolution  is  dated  January  8,  1972 
and  arrived  at  the  Tundra  Times  post  office 
box  In  Fairbanks  on  January  21." 

The  story  of  these  liiree  villages  reflects 
the  sltuaUon  in  much  of  Alaska.  It  not  only 
effects  general  communications,  but  can 
seriously  impair  business  iterations  such  as 
"Pictures,  Inc."  A  letter  from  Dick  Norman 
General  Manager,  explains  his  difficulties  and 
those  of  other  Alaskans  similarly  situated. 
"PiCTUBEs,  Inc., 
"Anchorage,  Alaska.  February  15,  1972. 

"Deab  Nick:  Not  wanting  to  hound  you 
with  repetitious  information,  I  have  not  writ- 
ten you  in  months  regarding  the  deteriorated 
U.S.  Mail  service  in  Alaska.  My  silence,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
Improvement  in  this  service.  Mail  service  in 
the  bush  continues  to  be  the  worst  we  have 
experienced  since  the  improvement  that  fol- 
lowed the  end  of  World  n.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  motion  picture  to  take  four  to 
eight  weeks  to  reach  a  village  after  mailing 
from  Anchorage.  I  attach  a  copy  of  the  Tun- 
dra Times  article  regarding  mall  service 
at  Alakanuk,  which  I  feel  to  be  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  situation  in  many  villages 
today. 

"We  regularly  provide  the  Anchorage  Post 
Office  with  information  on  specific  cases  of 
mall  delay  and  with  copies  of  complaint  let- 
ters from  our  customers.  On  February  0, 
1972,  we  provided  a  list  of  110  motion  pic- 
tures which  had  been  out  more  than  five 
weeks  to  fill  a  one-day  playdate  and  still 
had  not  returned.  A  few  of  these  had  been 
out  more  than  ten  weeks. 

"I  think  it  wrong  to  criticize  Individuals 
m  the  postal  system  In  Alaska  in  connection 
with  this  breakdown  In  service.  Postal  officials 
here,  for  the  most  part,  are  trying  their  best 
under  nearly  impossible  conditions.  It  seems 
to  be  the  system  Itself  which  has  broken 
down.  With  no  postal  service  officers  in  Alaska 
to  monitor  carrier  performance,  with  poetat 
officials  having  neither  the  manpower  nor 
the  authority  to  penalize  the  carriers  for  let- 
ting maU  sit  day  after  day,  sometimes  week 
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after  week,  at  bush  transfer  points,  how 
can  one  blame  the  postal  officials  within 
Alaska  for  the  coUapse  In  service?  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
vanuk  and  other  communities  In  praying 
that  action  be  token  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  Washington  to  give  postal  officials  in 
Alaska  the  means  to  render  adequate  service. 
"Slncerrty  yo\iiB, 

"Dick  Nobmam, 
•'General  Manager." 

Other  vUlages  and  bvislnesses  raise  simUar 
complaints  with  carriers  and  P<»t  offices. 
X  Patricia  Oakes  of  Circle  City  writes  to 
complain  about  post  office  window  hours 
being  completely  Incongruous  with  the  needs 
ot  the  community.  She  also  complains  that 
Star  Route  services  were  cut  to  mld;^J«f' 
cutting  the  central  area  of  Alaska  without 
Xnlng.  Harry  K.  Evon.  President  of  the 
KwlKlUlngofc  Village  CouncU,  complained  on 
January  20th  that  the  air  carrier  was  not 
oSr  Slsstog  pick-ups  and  deliveries  but 
that  agreed  airdrop  policies  were  not  being 
cnforcS  to  "free«-up"  conditions.  The 
carrier  contracted  by  the  Post  Service  was 
refustog  to  perform  its  responslbUltles  to 
make  drops  when  landtog  was  impossible. 

It  18  apparent  that  the  postal  service  Is 
trying  to  improve  on  its  predecessor's  record, 
in  a  letter  t^  my  office  dated  March  21.  1972 
John  W.  Powell,  Congressional  Liaison  for 
the  Postol  Service,  Informed  me  that 

["The  Postmaster  General  has  stated  that 
the  U.S.  Postol  Service  exists  to  serve  Ito 
customers  .  .  .  Toward  this  end  a  pilot  pro- 
gram known  as  'Operational  Speedy  has 
been  launched  In  the  Western  Region,  In- 
cluding Alaska,  for  improvement  in  o\a 
special  delivery  service."!  If  ^""^  «^^^^,^ 
information  booklet,  items  stated  that  this 
speed-up  project  began  on  February  14. 191^, 
and  that  'Operation  Speedy'  is  «?««*«»  ^ 
provide  immediate  improvemente  in  the 
processing  and  delivery  of  Special  Delivery 
maU  to  the  Western  Region." 

Much  to  my  disappointment,  the  follow- 
Ine  appeared  In  an  article  to  the  February 
28th  U.S.  News  and  Worid  Report.  "Partlcu- 
lariy  fnistratlng,  some  mailers  say,  is  that 
special  delivery  seldom  seems  to  speed-up 
letters."  "A  West  Coast  firm  recently  maUed 
68  special  delivery  letters,  matched  by  first 
class  and  air  mall  letters  to  the  same  ad- 
dress. Only  two  of  the  68  specials  beat  the 
regvilar  first-class  or  air  mall  and  38  arrived 
in  the  same  delivery  with  the  regular  mall. 
Twenty-eight  came  later,  with  two  special 
delivery  letters  toklng  two  days  longer." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  theme  of  my  remarks 
Is  simple  and  straightforward.  I  applaud  and 
support  the  new  Postol  Service;  I  believe  It 
promises  better  postal  service  to  the  future. 
My  hope  Is  that  Improvement  comes  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  and  I  pledge  my  own 
cooperation  toward  that  end.  Further,  I  am 
convinced  that,  to  Alaska  and  elsewhere,  the 
personnel  of  the  Postol  Service  is  dedicated 
and  hardworking. 

Still,  I  must  In  all  honesty  report  to  this 
committee  that,  to  my  view,  the  mall  service 
to  and  within  Alaska  h'xs  not  appreciably 
Improved  under  the  new  system.  In  two 
specific  cases,  I  find  this  particularly  dis- 
appointing. First,  I  believe  postal  service  to 
Alaska  requires  flexibility  and  unique  meth- 
ods, things  that  a  private  and  independent 
service  should  be  able  to  provide. 

Second,  I  believe  postal  service  for  Alaska 
requires  a  sensitive  understondlng  of  the 
special  role  mall  has  in  areas  where  there 
are  no  roads,  no  telephones,  and  no  radios. 
Agato,  I  believe  such  an  understanding 
should  be  forthcoming  from  the  new  private 
and  Independent  service. 

Alaskans  flnd  it  difficult  to  continue  to 
hear  that  Alaska  is  "too  far,  too  large  and  too 
cold"  to  get  proper  service.  They  are  expect- 
ing improvemento,  and  so  am  I. 


HEARINGS  ON  NONIMMIGRANT 
VISA  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roomo)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  to  my  colleagues  that  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  of  the  Committee  aa  the 
Judiciary  will  hold  1  day  of  hearings  on 
H.R.  6366,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry 
of  foreign  tourists  to  the  United  States. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, April  20,  in  room  2237,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building  and  will  begin  at 
10  a.m. 

H.R.  6366  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Attorney  General 
to  issue  regulations  exempting  visitors  to 
the  United  States  for  90  days  or  less  from 
the  visa  requirement  and  from  certain 
groimds  of  ineligibility. 

Governmental  and  private  witnesses 
have  been  scheduled  to  testify  at  the 
hearing. 

VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year  smd  a  half,  whenever  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam  arose  in  this  House,  I 
warned  my  colleagues  that  we  must  not 
let  Richard  Nixon  lull  the  American 
people  into  believing  that  the  war  was 
over,  that  it  was  no  longer  an  issue.  I 
pointed  out  time  and  again  that  only 
the  nature  of  the  U.S.  role  in  that  war 
had  changed,  not  the  substance  of  our 
policy  and  certainly  not  our  open-ended 
commitment  to  keep  the  Thieu  regime 
in  power.  I  argued  that  the  so-called 
Vietnamization  program  was  not  a 
means  for  ending  American  involvement 
in  Indochina,  but  rather  a  cynical  ve- 
hicle for  perpetuating  our  military  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand. 

Recent  events  in  Vietnam  and  the  ad- 
ministration's response  to  them  have 
provided  ample  proof  of  the  validity  of 
my  assessment  and  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  Congress  to  legislate  an  immedi- 
ate end  to  our  costly  and  tragic  role  In 
the  war. 

First,  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  that  de- 
spite our  massive  military  support  and 
active  involvement  with  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  the  capability  of  the 
North  to  carry  on  the  war  is  undi- 
minished. While  I  profess  no  great  mili- 
tary expertise,  it  seems  apparent  that 
the  sole  result  of  our  expenditure  of 
American  lives  and  dollars  has  been  to 
merely  postpone  the  inevitable. 

Second,  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
resume  the  massive  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  demonstrates  that  his  policy  is 
not  to  get  out  of  the  war,  but  to  win  it 
militarily.  Bombing  Haiphong  and  other 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  really  gives  no 
added  protection  to  the  U.S.  troops  being 
withdrawn.  The  bombing  has  little  if  any 
connection  to  the  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive, since  that  was  aimed  primarily  at 


areas  held  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  And  it  has  no  connection  with 
protecting  either  our  ground  troops,  our 
pilots,  or  our  prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  a  closed 
briefing  for  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress last  week  revived  the  discredited 
theory  that  if  the  United  States  just 
turned  loose  its  military  might  we  could 
end  the  war  in  short  order.  This  is  a  ter- 
rifying development,  not  because  Con- 
gress or  the  American  people  would  stand 
for  a  return  to  that  line  of  thought,  but 
because  it  is  still  being  advocated  at  the 
very  highest  levels  of  this  administration. 

Finally,  it  seems  incredible  to  me  that 
some  administration  sources  have  justi- 
fied the  txHnbing  attacks  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  intended  to  be  a  warning 
to  the  Soviets  against  increasing  military 
support  to  North  Vietnam.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  United  States,  on 
the  basis  of  those  figures  the  White 
House  has  not  k^t  classified,  is  actually 
providing  South  Vietnam  with  10  times 
the  military  aid  being  given  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  combined.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  renewal  of  the  bombing  can 
contribute  nothing  to  establishing  a  re- 
ceptive atmosphere  for  the  President's 
trip  to  Russia  or  to  progress  in  reaching 
agreement  on  strategic  arms  limitation. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  back  where  we 
were  4  years  ago — inextricably  caught 
up  in  a  war  in  which  we  have  no  real 
national  security  interest,  pouring  bil- 
lions of  American  dollars  down  an  Asian 
rathole  and  further  widening  the  cred- 
ibility gap  between  our  Government  and 
the  people. 

It  is  past  time  to  reawaken  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  this  war.  It  Is  time  to 
mobilize  again  the  armies  of  peace.  It 
Is  time  for  Congress  to  assert  its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities.  It  is  time  to  end 
the  war- 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo) 
yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1967 
I  have  been  communicating  to  American 
Presidents  my  deep  belief  that  it  was 
not  in  America's  self-interest  to  con- 
tinue the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  suggested 
many  years  ago  that  we  would  now  be 
able  to  obtain  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
account  for  our  missing  in  action  as 
part  of  a  total  withdrawal  from  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
progress  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
closely  for  the  past  5  years  have  repeat- 
edly indicated  that  Vietnamization  was 
not  a  viable  military  policy  because  a 
stalemate  which  involved  the  South  Viet- 
namese supported  by  500,000  American 
troops  and  massive  air  power  would  cer- 
tainly deteriorate  once  the  American 
military  forces  were  reduced.  It  has  also 
been  clear  that  massive  bombing  would 
not  stop  the  war  since  we  have  dropped 
over  2^  times  the  tonnage  of  bombs  on 
Vietnam  than  was  used  in  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  theaters  of  World  War 
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This  is  also  unconstitutional,  because 
it  exceeds  the  President's  constitutional 
powers.  Any  possible  authorization  for 
a  new  war  in  North  Vietnam  by  the 
President  was  withdrawn  with  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  tried  during  the  past  2  years 
to  make  these  views  known  both  by  pub- 
lic statements  and  by  my  votes  on  the 
various  resolutions  designed  to  provide 
for  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  and  the  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners  of  war.  and  a  ter- 
mination of  our  participation  In  this 
war. 

I  shall  this  week  participate  In  those 
activities  in  Congress  which  are  designed 
to  remove  the  United  States  from  the 
war  In  Vitnsun.  This  is  the  only  way  I 
know  to  stop  further  killing  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Vietnamese  and  the  horrible 
devastation  of  the  whole  Vietnam  coun- 
tryside. This  will  also  achieve  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  this  day  commimicated  these 
views  by  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Whether  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Viet- 
nam will  be  xmder  one  form  of  govern- 
ment or  another  will  be  decided  by  the 
people  indigenous  to  those  areas  as  was 
true  in  the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever 
shall  be. 

Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  In  this  special  order 
because  it  is  essential  at  this  time  to 
demonstrate  that  there  are  people  within 
the  American  Government  who  have  not 
lost  all  connection  with  the  reality  that 
exists  in  Southeast  Asia  today. 

By  ordering  one  of  the  most  massive 
air  armadas  in  human  history  to  resume 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  the  ad- 
ministration   has    destroyed    the    last 
vestige  of  pretense  that  It  is  interested  In 
getting  out  of  our  military  involvement 
In  Indochina.  It  has  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute  that  Vietnamization  is  a  fraud; 
that  neither  in  the  White  House  nor  in 
Saigon  is  there  any  serious  intention  of 
withdrawing  oiu*  massive  military  pres- 
ence from  Indochina.  If  there  were  any 
who  failed  to  perceive  the  growing  gap 
between  the  rhetoric  of  Vietnamization 
and  the  reality  of  our  involvement  in 
the  fighting,  they  must  now  see  that  the 
President  has  no  more  Intention  of  with- 
drawing from  Indochina  than  he  has  of 
withdrawing  from  Florida  or  California. 
The  tragic  fact  is  that  the  President — 
Ignoring  the  overwhelming  lesson  of  the 
past  10  years — remains  determined  to  Im- 
pose a  political  settlement  of  his  own 
devising  in  South  Vietnam.  Ten  years, 
more  than  $100  billion,  the  lives  of  more 
than  50,000  yoimg  Americans  and  mil- 
lions of  Asians  have  failed  to  impress 
this  administration.  Not  until  the  Ameri- 
can Government  accepts  the  fact  that  the 
future  political  complexion  of  South  Viet- 
nam Is  beyond  our  capacity  to  determine 
will  there  be  an  end  to  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, and  It  Is  now  clear  beyond  any  dis- 
pute that  not  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  asserts  its  constitutional 
right  as  a  coequal  branch  will  be  Govern- 
ment take  that  position. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  are  com- 
pile! t  in  the  devastation  of  Indochina  as 
long  as  we  fail  to  exercise  our  unquestion- 


ed right  to  end  our  participation  in  the 
war.  The  reckless  and  senseless  reesca- 
latlon  of  the  bombing  should  bring  home 
to  all  of  us  the  need  for  legislating  an  end 
to  the  war  immediately.  Our  obligation  as 
the  representative  branch  of  Government 
cannot  be  met  by  anything  else. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnamization  program  has  not 
only  been  a  failure — it  has  been  a  fraud. 
While  the  President  has  attempted  to  re- 
assure the  American  people  with  a  scene 
of  a  war  dwindling  away,  the  truth  is 
that  the  administration  is  engaged  in  a 
massive  escalation  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Behind  the  facade  of  such  terms  as 
"Vietnamization"  and  "protective  reac- 
tion," the  facts  of  Vietnam  remain  as 
brutal  and  ugly  as  ever. 

No  amount  of  Presidential  rhetoric  can 
mask  the  fact  that  the  Presidents  policy 
is  not  one  of  peace — but  of  continued 
death  and  destruction. 

We  have  not  prevented  a  bloodbath  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  created  one. 

This  dreadful  war  has  drained  oiu"  re- 
sources and  stained  our  conscience.  It 
has  sacrificed  thousands  of  our  most 
precious  possessions — our  young  men — to 
the  jaws  of  death.  It  has  warped  our 
priorities.  It  has  brought  the  twin 
plagues  of  unemployment  and  inflation 
to  our  economy.  It  has  brought  aliena- 
tion, division,  and  bitterness  to  our  peo- 
ple. 

The  President's  policy  of  military  ad- 
venturism is  In  direct  vlolatlMi  of  the 
will  of  the  people  and  the  letter  of  the 
law. 

Section  601  of  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1971— Public  Law  92-156— 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  all  U.S.  military  operations 
In  Indochina  and  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  military  forces  at  a 
date  certain  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Not  only  has  the  President  Ignored 
this — the  law  of  the  land — but  he  has 
embarked  upon  a  policy  In  direct  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

As  we  meet  here  today.  American  war 
planes  are  ravaging  Southeast  Asia, 
spreading  the  conflict  to  the  North  in- 
cluding Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  An  Ameri- 
can armada  is  being  assembled  off  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam.  As  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorialized  in  this  morning's 
paper: 

What  President  Johnson  and  hl«  predeces- 
sors steadfastly  tried  not  to  do  over  16  years 
or  more,  President  Nixon  has  managed  to  do 
almost  overnight:  he  has  brought  the  war  In 
Indochina  to  the  brink  of  a  head-on  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  people  of  this  Nation  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  their  steadfast 
opposition  to  such  a  policy:  in  the  public 
opinion  polls,  in  the  voting  booth,  and 
in  the  streets.  They  want  peace,  and  they 
want  it  now. 

Yet  the  President — as  deaf  as  his  so- 
caUed  majority  is  silent — continues  to 
fuel  the  fires  of  conflict,  involving  us 
ever  deeper  in  the  devastation  of  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Such  callous  disregard  for  the  will  of 


the  people  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  countenanced. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again  since  I  stood  on  this  very  floor  and 
cast  my  vote  against  the  very  first  appro- 
priation bill  to  support  American  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Indochina  in  May 
of  1965,  it  is  the  Congress  which  has  the 
constitutional  responsibility  over  war  and 
peace.  And  the  Congress  must  exercise 
that  responsibility — now. 

We  are  the  elected  representatives  of 

the  American  people.  This  House  cannot 

close  its  eyes  to  their  desires  any  longer. 

This  House  cannot  close  its  eyes  to  the 

horrors  of  war  any  longer. 

This  House  cannot  shirk  its  responsi- 
bilities any  longer. 

The  war  must  end.  And  we  must  end 
it. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  country 
and  to  oursdves  to  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  bring  the  bloodshed  and 
devastation  in  Vietnam  to  an  immediate 
halt.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  demanding  that  the  President 
order  an  immediate  halt  to  all  American 
air  strikes  in  Southeast  Asia;  that  he 
immediately  order  a  resumption  of  the 
Paris  negotiations  and  Instruct  our  dele- 
gates to  offer  a  commitment  for  the  total 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  by  a 
prompt  date  certain  in  return  for  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war.  And  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting any  and  all  legislation  to  cut  off 
funding  for  this  immoral  and  brutal  war. 
As  I  stated  on  May  5,  1965: 

We  cannot  bomb  people  into  democracy, 
nor  can  we  bomb  pec^e  into  negotiations. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  reflect  this  fact. 

The  President's  poUcy  is  only  perpetu- 
ating the  mistakes  of  the  past,  the  hor- 
rors of  the  p>ast.  That  policy  must  change. 
And  It  Is  the  Congress  that  must  change 
it. 

On  Saturday,  April  15,  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  over  1,000  citizens  participat- 
ing in  the  Twelfth  Annual  West  Side 
Community  Conference  which  I  spon- 
sored. I  include  the  text  of  that  telegram 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Weuhington.  D.C..  April  15, 1972. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Over  1,000  citizens  assembled  for  the  13th 
Annual  West  Side  Community  Conference, 
sponsored  by  the  Democratic  and  Liberal 
Clubs  of  Manhattan's  West  Side  and  Repre- 
sentative William  P.  Ryan,  demand  the  Im- 
mediate cessation  of  all  American  bombing 
in  South  East  Asia,  the  Immediate  resump- 
tion of  the  Paris  peace  talks,  the  Immediate 
end  of  all  American  military  adventurism, 
and  the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces  from  South  East  Asia. 

Representative  William  P.  Rtan. 
{Member  of  Congress  on  behalf  of  par- 
ticipants  of  the  12th  Annual  West  Side 
Communiti/  Conference  and  himself.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  U.S.  air  strikes  on  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  are  strange  phenomena.  In- 
deed. On  the  one  hand,  the  Congress  and 
the  public  have  been  Informed  by  the 
Nixon  administration  that  the  so-called 
Vietnamization  program  has  been  highly 
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successful,  an  assertion  which  has  been 
repeated  with  each  announcement  of 
American  troop  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been 
unwilling  parties  de  facto  to  periodic 
escalations  of  the  war.  Winding  down  a 
war  by  taking  the  United  States  "to  the 
brink  of  a  head-on  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,"  to  use  a  phrase  from 
today's  Washington  Post  lead  editorial, 
demonstrates  once  again  the  underlying 
fallacy  and  weakness  of  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnam  policy. 

Mr.  Nixon's  highly  touted  plan  of  4- 
years  ago  to  end  the  war  must  today  be 
relegated  to  the  Emperor's  new  clothes — 
simply  nonexistent.  The  hopes  of  the 
American  people  for  the  promised  end  of 
U.S.  military  involvement  can  be  fulfilled 
only  by  complete  cessation  of  our  mili- 
tary participation.  Peace  in  Vietnam  will 
be  attained  not  by  the  might  of  arms  but 
by  negotiation  at  the  conference  table. 
Why  did  President  Nixon  order  our  with- 
drawal from  the  peace  talks  in  Paris?  Is 
he  oblivious  to  the  lessons  we  learned 
from  bombing  North  Vietnam  during  the 
Johnson  administration?  He  must  realize 
that  we  must  talk  peace  and  act  peace  if 
we  are  to  attain  peace. 

Since  President  Nixon's  professed 
march  toward  total  military  disengage- 
ment from  Vietnam  seems  to  falter  with 
every  seeming  though  indecisive  step  for- 
ward, and  we  find  ourselves  engaged  In 
the  greatest  bombing  raids  in  the  war 
with  great  risks  of  greater  Involvement, 
the  Congress  must  now  take  the  initiative 
to  end  the  war.  I  believe  that  H.R.  14055, 
a  bill  that  I  cosponsored,  would  do  this. 
Subject  to  certain  conditions  regarding 
the  release  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
accounting  of  the  missing  in  action,  the 
proposed  legislation  would,  immediately 
upon  enactment,  terminate  fimds  for  air 
and  naval  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand,  and 
also  terminate  funds  for  bombing  in 
South  Vietnam  unless  the  President 
determines  such  missions  necessary  to 
protect  American  troops  during  with- 
drawal and  Informs  the  Congress  within 
48  hours  of  such  missions. 

The  proposed  legislation  deserves 
speedy  and  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

"Brinkmanship,"  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  Hanoi-Haiphong  air  strikes,  is 
perilous  at  best.  It  also  ignores  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  American 
people,  who  just  do  not  want  any  part  of 
the  continued  war  In  Vietnam.  As  their 
representatives  let  us  take  the  ball  away 
from  the  President,  who  seems  to  be 
running  the  wrong  way,  and  end  a  war 
which  nobody  wants. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  four 
reasons,  the  President's  newest  escala- 
tion of  the  Indochina  war — his  decision 
to  bomb  the  North  Vietnamese  cities  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong— is  tactically  dis- 
astrous and  unspeakably  immoral. 

These  four  reasons  are  outlined  in  "The 
Bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong:  Be- 
yond the  Brink,"  a  paper  prepared  by 
Project  Air  War,  an  Information  and  re- 
search center  In  Washington,  D.C. 

First,  the  massive  American  B-52 
bombing  raids  against  these  cities  mark 
a  dramatic  and  unprecedented  Increase 


in  the  level  of  violence  in  this  war.  The 
air  raids  over  Haiphong  on  April  15, 1972, 
were  the  first  time  B-52's  were  ever  used 
in  the  Hanoi -Hjaphong  area,  and  were 
also  the  first  saturation  bombing  raids 
ever  laimched  by  American  warplanes  in 
that  area. 

Second,  the  use  of  B-52's  against  the 
heavily  populated  cities  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  has  necessarily  led  to  the 
slaughter  of  civilians — a  slaughter  which 
it  was  our  intention  to  avoid  even  at  the 
height  of  American  air  involvement  in 
North  Vietnam  In  1966  to  1968.  Evi- 
dence from  the  Pentagon  Papers  shows 
that  air  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  re- 
sults in  casualties  which  are  "about  80 
percent  civilians." 

Third,  the  increased  level  of  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam  serves  no  useful  mili- 
tary objective  whatsoever.  A  front-page 
story  in  this  morning's  Baltimore  Sun 
quotes  American  ofiQcials  as  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  bombing  of  Haiphong  "will 
have  little  Impact  on  the  current  battle- 
field situation.  U.S.  officers  say  that  the 
Hanoi-Haiphong  area  would  have  to  be 
bombed  continuously  on  a  saturation  ba- 
sis for  several  months  to  cripple  North 
Vietnam's  war-making  capabilities  in  the 
South  perceptibly." 

As  early  as  1967.  a  CIA  study  con- 
cluded that — 

Prospects  are  dim  that  an  air  Interdiction 
campaign  against  LiOC's  (lines  of  communi- 
cation) leading  out  of  Haiphong  alone  could 
cut  off  the  flow  of  seaborne  imports  and  Iso- 
late Haiphong. 

Fourth  and  finally,  far  from  perform- 
ing an  essential  military  function  or 
bringing  our  involvement  in  Indochina 
any  closer  to  an  end,  the  use  of  B-52 
bombers  in  an  escalated  air  war  over 
North  Vietnam  prolongs  the  war,  pro- 
duces new  prisoners  of  war,  jeopardizes 
the  well-being  of  Americans  already  held 
captive,  and  raises  the  prospect  of  addi- 
tional, uncontrollable  escalation  by  both 
sides,  as  well  as  military  intervention  by 
other  countries.  Can  we  honestly  believe, 
after  10  years  of  every  conceivable  kind 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  we  can 
defeat  North  Vietnam  or  settle  this  war 
by  escalating  the  bombing?  Obviously, 
this  administration  has  learned  nothing 
from  the  Pentagon  Papers,  which  ob- 
served that — 

The  expectation  that  bombing  would  erode 
the  determination  of  Hanoi  and  Its  people 
clearly  overestimated  the  persuasive  and  dis- 
ruptive effects  of  the  bombing  and,  corre- 
spondingly, underestimated  the  tenacity  and 
recuperative  capabilities  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Why,  then,  has  President  Nixon  ig- 
nored the  lessons  of  our  involvement  in 
Indochina  and  ignored  the  overwhelm- 
ing public  sentiment  against  escalating 
the  air  war? 

Because  Vietnamization  has  turned  out 
to  be  an  unmitigated  failure. 

Because  the  political  and  military  in- 
tegrity of  South  Vietnam  are  apparently 
imtenable. 

Because  the  administration's  abandon- 
ment of  the  peace  negotiations  In  Paris 
has  left  the  President  no  recourse  except 
military  escalation. 

Because  the  President  believes  he  can 
capitalize  on  what  he  apparently  imag- 


ines to  be  a  i>ervasive  mood  of  apathy 
and  imconcem  sjnong  the  American  vot- 
ing population. 

Because  of  a  decade  of  immorality  and 
violence  In  our  dealings  with  the  nations 
of  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  transcript  of  Proj- 
ect Air  War's  paper  "The  Bombing  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong:  Beyond  the 
Brink."  I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  consider  the  evidence  offered  herein. 
We  must  now  act. 

The  Bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  : 
Beyond  the  Brink 

(A  paper  prepared  by  Project  Air  War. 
AprU  16.  1972) 

Project  Air  War,  1322  18th  St.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Is  one  of  the  major  Informa- 
tion centers  In  the  country  studying  and 
analyzing  the  ongoing  war,  a  conflict  which 
has  lescalated  In  the  air  even  as  U.S.  foot- 
soldiers  have  been  withdrawn.  Project  Di- 
rector is  Fred  Branfman,  who  spent  four  years 
In  Laos  and  Interviewed  several  thousand 
refugees  from  the  bombs  as  well  as  dozens 
of  American  pilots  and  air  war  officials. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  decision  to 
carry  out  surprise  B52  raids  In  and  around 
Haiphong  Is  one  of  the  most  reckless  and 
serious  escalations  of  the  war  In  the  last 
25  years.  It  Is  not  only  that  the  sudden, 
high-level,  night-time,  oarpet  bombing  of  an 
area  Inhabited  by  300,000  people  Is  an  act 
of  uncommon  savagery,  necessarily  bringing 
death  and  injury  to  thousands.  It  Is  that  un- 
til now  Haiphong  has  stood  as  a  symbol  of 
ultimate  American  restraint  In  the  face  of 
intense  domestic  and  worldwide  criticism  of 
the  U.S.  air  war  against  Vietnam.  By  bombing 
Haiphong,  the  Nixon  Administration  is  serv- 
ing clear  notice  that  It  wlU  stop  at  nothing 
In  Its  attempt  to  maintain  its  position  In 
Indochina. 

Until  now  conventional  wisdom  has  held 
that  the  Administration  would  keep  to  a 
low  profile  in  Vietnam  In  this  crucial  Pres- 
idential election  year.  The  bombing  of  Hai- 
phong, however,  makes  It  clear  that  Nlzon 
places  a  far  greater  priority  on  victory  In 
Vietnam.  It  Is  no  longer  unrealistic  to  sug- 
gest that  only  massive  domestic  and  Inter- 
national protest  and  resistance  may  halt  the 
total  destruction  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  harbor,  devasrtatlon  of 
the  North's  dike  system,  or  even  more  blatant 
acts  of  mass  murder. 

The  following  facts  must  be  noted : 

1.  The  BS2  bombing  of  Haiphong  teas  mas- 
sive, indiscriminate  and  unprecedented. 

The  Johnson  Administration  bombed 
Haiphong  regularly  from  1966  through  1968. 
But  these  strikes  were  limited  in  the  "Pro- 
hibited Areas"  of  4  nautical  miles  around 
Haiphong  center.  As  a  March  1968  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stair  memo  noted.  "The  prohibited 
areas  were  created  in  December.  1966.  Nu- 
merous strikes,  however,  have  been  per- 
mitted in  these  areas  over  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years,  e.g.,  dispersed  POL.  SAM  and 
AAA  sites  .  .  ."  (Source:  Pentagon  Papers. 
OravelEd.,  rv,p.  255) 

These  past  raids,  however,  were  carried 
out  by  Jet  bombers  with  a  relatively  limited 
radius  of  bombing  destruction.  April  15. 
1972  was  not  only  the  first  time  that  B52s 
were  sent  over  Haiphong,  tte  use  of  dozens 
of  these  giant  bombers  ensured  that  satura- 
tion bombing  occurred  for  the  first  time  In 
the  Haiphong  area. 

B52s  are  huge  8-englned  aircraft  with  a 
crew  of  6  and  two  2,500  gallon  wing  tanks. 
E^ach  sortie  carries  25-30  tons  of  bombs,  either 
as  108  five  hundred  pound  bombs  or  66  seven 
hundred  flity  pound  bombs  or  some  combi- 
nation thereof.  Bombtag  from  30-35.000  feet, 
B52s  leave  craters  35  feet  deep  by  45  feet  in 
diameter  with  their  500  pounders.  A  typical 
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B62  strike  Involves  6  B52s  saturating  a  se 
lected  grid  square,  leaving  a  swath  of  destruc- 
tion half  a  mile  wide  by  3  miles  long.  On 
AprU  14,  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
about  150  B52s  were  In  the  Indochina  theater, 
60%  more  than  were  present  at  the  very 
peak  of  the  air  war  In  1968. 

It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  at  least  100  of  these,  along  with  dozens 
of  assorted  Jet  aircraft,  were  loosed  on  Hai- 
phong on  the  night  of  April  14th. 

The  fact  that  these  raids  were  carried  out 
at  night  ensured  that  saturation  and  Indis- 
criminate bombing  of  this  heavUy  populated 
area  was  carried  out.  For  at  night,  even 
the  Ught  spotter  planes  which  sometimes 
guide  B52  raids  in  the  daytime  for  greater 
precision  were  unavailable.  Neither,  of  course, 
were  the  ground  spotters  who  made  more 
precise  B52  bombing  possible  during  the 
siege   of  Khe   Sanh. 

2.  The  use  o/  B523  over  Haiphong  has 
necessarily  led  to  the  large-scale  slaughter 
of  civilians. 

Even  when  the  air  war  against  North 
Vietnam  was  carried  out  only  by  Jets,  the 
bombing  caused  heavy  civilian  casualties.  As 
the  Cornell  Air  War  Study  notes.  "Targets 
...  In  a  strategic  bombing  campaign  are  sit- 
uated near  predominately  civilian  areas. 
The  bombing  inflicted  severe  civilian  damage 
on  the  civilian  society  as  a  whole.  ...  In  1967 
the  noncombatant  casualty  rate  was  quoted 
at  1,000  per  week  (Robert  MacNamara)  .  .  . 
and  the  equivalent  casualty  rate  in  the 
U.S.  would  be  more  than  600,000  per  year." 
The  ofBclal  population  of  Haiphong  and  its 
suburbs  In  I960  was  369,248.  Although  many 
children  and  others  were  removed  from  the 
city  during  the  mld-60s,  many  returned  after 
the  November,  1968  bombing  halt.  Given  the 
population  growth  and  surprise  of  the  April 
14th  bombing  attack,  there  may  have  l)een 
well  over  300,000  people  in  the  area  hit  by 
the  B52s. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  make  clear,  more- 
over, that  the  heavy  civilian  casualties  ex- 
pected to  occur  from  bombing  Haiphong 

and  the  worldwide  proteet  they  would  en- 
tail— were  the  main  reasons  that  Jobn^jn 
did  not  agree  to  level  it.  As  a  memo  of  the 
ISA,  prepared  In  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Warnke's  office  reported:  "Experience  has 
indicated  that  systematic  operations  par- 
ticularly against  road  and  raU  routes  (in 
the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area)  adds  simply  and 
slightly  to  repair  burdens,  while  at  the  same 
time  involving  substantial  civilian  casualties 
in  the  many  suburban  clvUian  areas  located 
along  these  routes." 

Civilian  casualties  from  the  bombing 
moreover,  are  by  far  the  greatest  portion.  As 
a  summary  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
noted  in  1966,  "Estimated  clvlUan  and  mili- 
tary casualties  in  NVN  also  went  up  from 
13.000  to  23-24.000.  (About  80%  civilians.)" 
(Emphasis  added.  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel 
Edition,  IV,  p.  136) 

But  although  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did 
not  dispute  the  heavy  damage  to  clvlUans, 
they  did  not  stop  pushing  for  l>omblng  Hai- 
phong In  any  event.  As  the  Pentagon  Papers 
reported  in  October,  1967,  "In  addition  to 
mining  the  harbors,  the  chiefs  requested  that 
the  comprehensive  prohibition  In  the  Hanoi/ 
Haiphong  areas  be  removed  with  the  expected 
Increase  In  civilian  casualties  to  be  accepted 
as  militarily  Justified  and  necessary." 

The  attitude  of  the  military  was  put  some- 
what more  pungently  by  Marine  Comman- 
dant Gen.  Wallace  Greene  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  October  23,  1967:  "We  are  at 
war  with  North  Vietnam  right  now,  today 
and  we  shouldn't  be  so  much  interested  in 
their  anger  as  we  are  In  bringing  th?  war 
home  to  everyone  of  them  up  there."  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Harold  Johnson,  testifying  at 
the  same  hearing,  was  even  more  explicit- 
'I  put  'innocent'  civilians  in  quotation 
marks,"  he  stated. 
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The  B62  bombing  of  Haiphong  clearly  il- 
lustrates that  the  military  has  succeeded 
beyond  Its  wUdest  dreams.  Even  at  the  height 
of  the  air  war  in  1968,  there  was  no  talk  of 
loosing  B52s  on  the  Hanoi/Haiphong  area. 

There  is  no  need  to  wait  several  months 
for  the  Inevitable  reports  by  American  visit- 
ors to  Haiphong  of  heavy  civUlan  casualties 
from  the  AprU  14th  raids.  The  official  report 
of  widespread  use  of  B62s  in  the  most  heavUy 
populated  area  of  Indochina  is  evidence 
enough. 

3.  The  B521ng  of  Haiphong  serves  no  use- 
ful military  end;  its  primary  goal  is  to  ter- 
rorize the  Vietnamese  into  submission 

Preliminary  reports  on  the  Haiphong 
bombing  indicate  that  the  harbor  itself  was 
hit;  however,  it  would  be  of  limited  military 
significance  and  have  little  effect  on  the 
fighting  In  the  South. 

An  October  1967  CIA  study  clearly  stated 
that  a  bombing  campaign  against  lines  of 
communication  (LOCs)— such  as  roads  and 
railroads— leading  out  of  Haiphong  would  be 
useless.  "Prospects  are  dim  that  an  air  inter- 
diction campaign  against  LOCs  leading  out 
of  Haiphong  alone  could  cut  off  the  flow  of 
seaborne  Imports  and  isolate  Haiphong." 

The  same  report  went  on  to  conclude  that 
even  mining  Haiphong  Harbor  would  be  mili- 
tarily ineffective:  ".  .  .  The  combined  inter- 
diction of  land  and  water  routes.  Including 
the  mining  of  the  water  approaches  to  the 
major  ports  and  the  bombing  of  ports  and 
transshipment  faculties.  .  .  .  would  .  .  .  not 
be  able  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  essential  sup- 
plies  and,  by  itself,  would  not  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  shaping  Hanoi's  outlook  to 
the  war." 

The  reason  is  simple.  Most  of  North  Viet- 
nam's military  supplies  do  not  come  through 
Haiphong,  but  through  China.  As  a  study 
carried  out  under  Defense  Secretary  Clifford 
noted  in  March,  1968,  "The  remaining  issue 
on  interdiction  of  supplies  had  to  do  with 
the  closing  of  the  port  of  Haiphong.  Al- 
though  this  is  the  route  by  which  some  80% 
of  NVN  imports  come  into  the  country,  it  is 
not  tb«  point  of  entry  for  most  of  the  mUi- 
tary  supplies  and  ammunition.  These  mate- 
rials predominately  enter  via  the  raU  routes 
from  China  ...  the  closing  of  Haiphong  port 
would  not  prevent  the  continued  supply  of 
sufficient  materials  to  maintain  North  Viet- 
nam military  operations  )n  the  South." 

Indeed,  the  Clifford  group  concluded  that 
an  attack  on  Haiphong  would  actually  be 
counter-productive:  "Apprehensions  about 
bombing  attacks  that  would  destroy  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  may  at  some  time  help  move 
them  toward  productive  negotiations.  Actual 
destruction  of  these  areas  would  eliminate  a 
threat  that  could  influence  them  to  seek  a 
political  settlement  on  terms  acceptable 
to  us." 

Why  then  was  Haiphong  attacked  by  B528 
on  AprU  14th?  ' 

The  answer  was  put  rather  delicately  by 
a  New  York  Times  article  of  AprU  14,  1972: 
"In  a  comment  on  the  report  of  B52s  going 
north:  'administration  officials  disclosed  to- 
day that  ...  the  objectives  were  diplomatic 
and  political  as  weU  as  military.'  " 

Since  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
the  attacks  against  Hanoi  serve  little  use- 
ful military  purpose,  the  only  conclusion  Is 
that  they  are  prlmarUy  "diplomatic"  and 
"political". 

In  fact,  John  McNaughton  put  it  more 
clearly  in  a  January  18,  1966  memo:  "To 
avoid  the  allegation  that  we  are  practising 
'pure  blackmail'  the  targets  should  be  mili- 
tary targets  and  the  declaratory  policy 
should  be  that  our  objective  is  only  to  'de- 
stroy military  targets."  (Pentagon  Papers. 
Gravel  Edition,  Volume  IV,  p.  46) 

-The  B521ng  of  Haiphong  and  the  later  at- 
tacks against  Hanoi  are  clearly  little  more 
than  "pure  blackmail". 

Faced  with  a  deteriorating  military  situa- 
tion In  South  Vietnam,  the  Nixon  Admlnis- 
tration  has  responded  by  launching  sneak 
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terror  attacks  against  Haiphong  and  Hanoi 
in  an  attempt  to  terrorize  the  Vietnamese 
into  submission.  »*"«« 

♦w*'  "^^^I^  ^^  °°  evidence  whatsoever  that 
these  attacks  can  succeed;  On  the  contrary 
they  prolong  the  war,  bring  more  POWs  and 
tl^  up  the  prospect  of  far  greater  es^a- 

The  notion  that  bombing  Hanoi  and  Hal- 
Phong  wui  break  the  will  of  the  Vietnamese 
18  patently  absurd.  In  October  1967,  after  the 

^00,000  tons  of  bombs  on  North  Vietnam  a 
top-level  Jason  study  of  the  bombing  con- 
cluded:    "The    expectation    that    bombing 
would  erode  the  determination  of  Hanoi  and 
its  people  clearly  overestimated  the  persua- 
sive  and  disruptive  effects  of  the  bombing 
and,  correspondingly,  underestimated  the  te- 
nacity and  recuperative  capabilities  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.   That   the  bombing  has 
not    achieved    anticipated    goals    reflects   a 
general  failure  to  appreciate  the  fact  well- 
documented  in  the  historical  and  social  scl- 
entlflc  literature  that  a  direct,  frontal  at- 
tack on  a  society  tends  to  strengthen  the 
social  fabric  of  the  nation,  to  Increase  popu- 
lar support  of  the  existing  government,  to 
Improve  the  determination  of  both  the  lead- 
ership and  the  populace  to  fight  back,  to  in- 
duce a  variety  of  protective  measures  that 
reduce  the  society's  vulnerabUlty  to  future 
attack  and  develop  an  Increased  capacity  for 
quick   repairs   and   restoration   of   essential 
functions.  The  great  variety  of  physical  and 
social  countermeasures  that  North  Vietnam 
has  taken  in  response  to  the  bombing  is  now 
weU  documented  but  the  potential  effective- 
ness of  these  countermeasures  has  not  been 
adequately  considered  in  previous  planning 
or    assessment    studies.    (Pentagon    Papers 
Gravel  Ed.  IV,  p.  223,  224.)  ' 

It  must  be  understood  that  Nixon  has  left 
the  Vietnamese  no  choice  but  to  continue 
their    present    offensive.    He    has     already 
dropped  over  3.2  mUllon  tons  of  bombs  on 
Indochina,  more  than  any  other  leader  In 
history;  he  has  Invaded  Cambodia,  doubled 
the  bombing  of  Laos  while  Invading  it  with 
10,000  Thai  soldiers  in  the  North  and  20,000 
ARVN  in  the  south,   and  had   already  hit 
North  Vietnam  on  328  admitted   occasions 
before    the    March    30th    offensive    began- 
clearly  he  had  no  Intention  of  negotiating 
an  end  to  American  Involvement  in  Indo- 
china, and  had  instead  settled  into  a  stable 
air  war  which  extended  indefinitely  into  the 
future.   The  Vietnamese   have   clearly  con- 
cluded that  they  have  no  alternative  to  a 
military  offensive  to  see  the  United  States 
leave  Indochina.  To  suggest  that  they  wUl 
halt  their  offensive  now  that  it  has  begun 
under  the   threat   of   bombing  strains   the 
imagination. 

The  desperate  and  reckless  quality  of  the 
bombing  is,  moreover,  no  more  dramatically 
illustrated  than  by  its  effect  on  the  sensitive 
issue  of  captured  American  pUots. 

To  begin  with,  such  bombing  drastically 
Increased  the  number  of  American  pllote  who 
are  shot  down  and  captured.  Over  350  men 
who  were  alive  and  weU  when  Richard  Nixon 
took  office  are  now  listed  as  captured  or  miss- 
ing  in  action.  The  great  escalation  in  bomb- 
Ing  over  Hanoi  and  Haiphong— a  heavUy  de- 
fended area— greatly  enlarges  their  number, 
on  April  15  alone  Hanoi  radio  reported  shoot- 
ing down  4  Jets  and  one  BS2,  for  a  total  of  14 
men.  In  the  week  ending  AprU  11,  19  men 
were  Usted  as  missing  in  action,  most  of 
them  airmen. 

In  addition,  an  escalation  of  the  bombing 
like  this  ensures  the  prolongation  of  intern- 
ment of  those  men  already  captured,  men 
who  could  be  brought  home  were  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  negotiate  an  end  to  Ameri- 
can Involvement  in  Indochina. 

And.  most  seriously,  attacks  against 
^noi/Halphong  greatly  endanger  the  Uves  of 
those  puote  now  In  captivity.  As  the  study 
prepared  under  Oark  Clifford  reported  in 
March  1963  states:  "Although  the  NVN  do  not 
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mark  the  camps  where  American  prisoners 
are  kept  .  .  .  heavy  and  indiscriminate  at- 
tacks in  the  Hanoi  area  woiUd  Jeopardize 
the  Uves  of  these  prisoners  and  alarm  their 
wives  and  parents  into  vocal  opposition." 
(Pentagon  Papers,  Gravel  Ed..  IV,  p.  251-262) . 
The  Nixon  Administration's  wilUngness  to 
even  risk  drastically  inflaming  the  deUcate 
POW  Issue  In  thU  Presidential  election  year 
ominously  suggests  that  it  has  abandoned 
reason. 
In  this  situation,  anything  is  possible. 
The  most  frightening  but  real  prospect 
at  this  point  Is  that  it  may  go  so  far  as  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam's  dike  system. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  waters  of  the  Red 
River  Delta  will  be  swoUen  by  rains,  and 
the  danger  of  flooding  wlU  be  at  its  greatest. 
North  Vietnam's  greatest  vulnerablUty  has 
always  been  the  ease  with  which  the  U.S. 
bombing  could  flood  the  coimtry's  rice- 
growing  area  and  cause  massive  famine 
which  could  kiU  miUions  of  people.  High  Air 
Force  officers  pressed  hard  for  the  bombing 
of  the  dike  systems  in  the  North  during  the 
Johnson  Administration,  and  although  bomb- 
ing policy  never  went  so  far  as  an  aU-out 
effort  against  the  system,  the  dikes  were 
often  hit  as  part  of  the  effort  to  raise  the  cost 
for  the  ClvlUan  population.  In  May  and  July, 
1966,  for  example,  authorities  of  Nam  Dinh 
City  told  New  York  'Hmes  correspondent 
Harrison  Salisbury  that  U.S.  planes  had 
dropped  6  bombs  on  2  kilometers  of  dikes 
which  protected  the  city  against  floods,  caus- 
ing damage  to  many  sections.  Asked  to  com- 
ment later,  the  Defense  Department  did  not 
deny  the  charge.  According  to  Christopher 
Beal  of  the  moderate  Republican  Rlpon  So- 
ciety, some  "punitive  bombing"  of  Red  River 
delta  dikes  was  reported  to  him  by  "repu- 
table non-Communist  sources"  in  the  svim- 
mer  of  1967,  when  the  waters  were  at  their 
seasonal  high. 

Whether  or  not  this  happens,  however, 
present  realities  are  ugly  enough.  A  dramatic 
escalation  has  taken  place,  with  American 
B52s  and  Jets  carrying  out  no-holds-barred 
bombing  against  the  North. 

Much  of  what  wiU  happen  wUl  be  blacked 
out.  On  AprU  12,  the  Pentagon  announced 
that  from  now  on  it  would  "probably  not" 
give  Information  to  the  pubUc  on  U.S.  bomb- 
ing raids  on  any  "regular"  basU. 

But  unless  public  pressure  Is  raised,  when 
we  do  find  out  It  may  weU  tear  this  country 
apart. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  subsequent  intensifi- 
cation and  expansion  of  bombing  by  the 
United  States  make  it  necessary  to  define 
again  our  goals  and  policies  in  Indochina 
and  to  ask  some  pertinent  questions 
about  their  very  nature.  Is  our  current 
reaction — the  massive  introduction  of 
B-52  bombing  raids  on  major  populated 
centers  of  North  Vietnam— likely  to 
further  our  goals  as  they  have  been  artic- 
ulated by  the  President?  Or  are  we  in 
danger  of  falling  into  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tions whose  implications  are  radically 
revising  those  goals? 

In  his  third  armual  foreign  policy  re- 
port to  Congress  in  February  of  this  year, 
the  President  described  his  vision  of  U.S. 
policies  designed  "to  shape  a  new  Ameri- 
can role  in  the  world — to  move  from  con- 
frontation to  negotiation  with  our  op- 
ponents." 

In  a  statement  of  April  7.  1971,  he  said 
that — 

The  American  involvement  Is  coming  to  an 
end.  The  day  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
take  over  their  own  defense  is  In  sight.  Our 
goal  U  a  total  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  We  can  and  will  reach  that  goal 
through  our  program  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 


He  also  stated  upon  entering  office 
the  realization  that — 

Further  escalation  of  our  military  efforts 
would  deepen  the  division  In  our  society, 
could  not  assure  success  in  a  conlUct  which 
was  as  much  political  as  mUltary.  and  could 
risk  a  wider  war. 

Are  the  current  bombing  attacks  on 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  designed  to  fulfill 
this  vision  of  a  new  role  in  the  world,  to 
implement  the  goal  of  withdrawal  via 
Vietnamizatlon,  to  prevent  a  deepening 
of  the  divisions  in  our  society,  to  assure 
success  in  a  political  conflict,  or  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  a  wider  war?  Clearly 
they  are  not;  Indeed  quite  the  opposite 
would  appear  to  be  the  case.  Rather  than 
moving  from  confrontation  to  negotia- 
tion, the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Paris 
peace  talks  unilaterally  suspended  fur- 
ther meetings  at  the  end  of  March.  Re- 
sumption of  the  talks,  he  said,  would 
only  be  considered  by  the  United  States 
at  such  time  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  express  a  sufficiently  "serious"  de- 
sire to  negotiate  on  a  meaningful  basis. 
As  a  result,  the  only  publicly  known  ne- 
gotiating forum  has  ceased  to  exist  for 
consideration  of  issues  on  any  basis, 
meaningful  or  otherwise. 

Rather  than  implementing  our  goal  of 
withdrawal  accompanied  by  Vietnamiza- 
tlon, the  degree  of  concentration  of 
bombing  and  the  return  to  those  areas 
which  had  not  been  bombed  since  1968 
cannot  help  but  give  the  observer  a  sense 
of  deji  vu.  Are  we  once  again  using  the 
kind  of  rationale  given  at  that  time — 
that  these  strikes  will  "help  reduce  the 
enemy's  capability  to  continue  military 
activity  in  South  Vietnam?"  If  so.  how 
many  years  will  it  be  imtil  the  enemy's 
capability  is  finally  reduced,  and  how  is 
this  decreasing  South  Vietnam's  con- 
tinued dependency  on  U.S.  military 
power? 

Rather  than  preventing  further  divi- 
sion of  our  society,  this  latest  reescala- 
tion  of  bombing  will  serve  only  to  height- 
en the  already  widespread  cynicism  and 
distrust  felt  by  major  portions  of  our 
population.  It  is  difficult  for  people  to 
accept  groimd  combat  troop  reduction 
figures  as  a  reliable  index  of  our  disin- 
volvement  when  at  the  same  time  air- 
craft carriers  and  himdreds  of  airplanes 
are  being  deployed  from  other  areas  to 
Vietnam.  It  is  difficult  for  families  of 
prisoners  of  war  to  take  to  heart  state- 
ments  of  concern   for  their   relatives' 
plight  when  each  plane  that  is  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  adds  a  few  more  to 
the  prisoner  of  war  coimt.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  statement  promised  by 
the  President  before  May  1  will  not  call 
for  a  freeze  on  the  process  of  troop  with- 
drawals and  will  In  fact  announce  con- 
tinued withdrawals  at  the  previous  rate. 
Rather  than  assuring  success  in  a  con- 
flict which  Is  political  as  well  as  military, 
our  calling  off  of  the  Paris  talks  cou- 
pled with  the  bombings  of  the  North  Is 
only  producing  an  excruciating  prolon- 
gation of  the  military  aspect  of  the  strug- 
gle. Failures  of  previous  efforts  to  cut 
off  the  supplies,  or  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  North  Vietnamese   to   fight,   have 
shown  that  the  other  side  is  prepared  to 
bear  much  greater  sacrifices  than  are 
we  In  this  war.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  the  South  Vietnamese  that  all 


they  have  to  do  to  insure  our  continued 
military  presence  is  to  make  a  few  stra- 
tegic withdrawals  in  the  face  of  the 
Communist  troops.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  all  that  any  pohtical  settlement  must 
be  negotiated  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Our  current  actions  are  doing 
anything  but  encouraging  that  type  of 
settlement. 

Rather  than  avoiding  the  risk  of  a 
wider  war,  our  bombing  of  the  harbor  of 
Haiphong  seems  to  be  dragging  us  close 
to  the  "brinkmanship"  methods  of  the 
1950's.  As  pointed  out  in  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  April  17,  the  Russians 
and  their  aid  to  North  Vietnam  are  un- 
doubtedly the  real  target  of  the  bombing 
strikes  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  And 
It  appears  quite  possible  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  willing  to  jeopardize  Soviet- 
American  relations,  the  SALT  talks,  the 
Europe  detente,  and  Russia's  alleged 
anxiety  over  China  and  East-West  rela- 
tions, all  for  the  sake  of  salvaging  what- 
ever he  envisions  as  an  "honorable"  way 
out  of  the  war. 

Thus,  In  comparing  the  fit  of  the  cur- 
rent reescalation  of  hostilities  with  the 
goals  which  we  must  assume  the  reesca- 
lation Is  supposed  to  further.  It  Is  hard 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  fit  Is  a 
poor  one  at  best.  It  the  goals  which  the 
President  has  declared  are  Indeed  to  be 
further,  it  Is  necessary  for  us  to  deesca- 
late  and  to  continue  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam.  In  the  words 
of  the  President's  February  message  to 
Congress: 

It  Is  long  pest  time  to  still  the  sound  of 
war,  to  return  the  men  of  both  sides  to 
their  famUies,  and  to  devote  the  energies  of 
all  to  the  frultfiU  tasks  of  peace. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Mink).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
water  resources  development  commu- 
nity of  the  country  has  rarely  been  In 
such  ferment  as  we  find  it  at  this  time. 
This  is  typified  by  the  confusion,  claims 
and  counter-claims  surrounding  the 
standards  and  principles  for  evaluating 
water  and  related  land  resources  proj- 
ects. 

This  issue,  of  course,  has  been  with 
us — In  one  form  or  another — for  many 
years  but  never  before  has  It  gained  the 
visibility  and  attention  that  has  been 
shown  to  It  In  the  last  2  years  during 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  in  San  Francisco.  St. 
Louis  and  Washington.  D.C. 

I  cannot  remember  when  anything 
has  so  polarized   the   water  resources 
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community  as  the  question  of  discoimt 
rates  as  they  are  used  in  the  "benefit- 
cost"  analysis  of  water  programs. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  not  been  approached  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  "opportu- 
nity cost  of  money"  should  be  adopted 
for  measuring  benefits.  So  far  as  this 
Member  is  concerned,  such  a  concept 
has  no  place  in  public  decisionmaking 
and  should  be  abandoned  forthwith.  One 
of  the  better  and  more  cogent  explana- 
tions of  why  this  is  so  may  be  foimd 
in  the  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Fred 
G.  Simonton.  executive  director,  Mid- 
West  Electric  Consumers  Association, 
and  by  Mr.  Ken  Holum,  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  subscribe  completely  to  the  thrust 
and  detail  of  this  statement  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  Simontons  statement  along  with 
comments  by  Mr.  Ken  Holum  and  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Mid-West  Elec- 
tric Consumers  Association  follow. 
Statement  op  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers 
assocution 
The  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Associa- 
tion Is  the  service  organization  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  municipal  electric 
utilities  and  public  power  districts  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  states.  On  December  7, 
8  and  9  of  1971.  the  Association  conducted 
Its  annual  meeting  In  Denver.  Colorado. 

The  500  delegates  In  attendance  considered 
the  Administration's  apparent  attitudes  to- 
wards water  resource  development  projects. 
As  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  they 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  entitled 
"National  Water  Resources  Development". 
Copies  of  that  resolution  are  attached  to  this 
statement. 

On  February  10.  1972.  the  directors  of  the 
Association  reconvened  in  special  emergency 
session.  At  that  time  they  reaffirmed  their 
opposition  to  the  proposed  principles  and 
standards,  particularly  as  these  standards 
recommend  a  7%  discount  rate.  They  di- 
rected us  to  make  that  opposition  known  to 
the  Water  Resources  CouncU  with  all  of  the 
force  and  vigor  available  to  our  Association. 
The  consumer-owned  electric  utilities  af- 
lUUted  with  the  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  support  resovirce  develop- 
ment because  they  know  what  these  splendid 
programs  have  accomplished  In  the  past  and 
because  they  know  what  they  can  mean  in 
the  future  for  the  social  and  economic  well 
being  of  the  High  Plains  States. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers 
Association  maintain  a  keen  interest  in  water 
resource  development  because  the  hydroelec- 
tric power  generated  at  multi-purpose  proj- 
ects is  an  essential  element  of  our  power 
supply.  In  much  of  our  area,  rural  electrifi- 
cation was  not  feasible  until  the  enactment 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  The  decision 
to  build  the  great  dams  on  the  Missouri 
River,  together  with  the  preference  clause  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act,  assured  the  Rural 
Eleotriflcatlon  Administration  that  bulk 
power  would  be  available  to  REA  coopera- 
tives at  reasonable  cost.  With  these  assur- 
ances, rural  electrification  became  a  reality. 

Similarly,  our  many  small  municipal  mem- 
bers depend  upon  the  Federal  hydro  program 
for  bulk  power  supply.  WhUe  it  is  true  that 
the  Federal  System  cannot  meet  their  total 
needs  after  1977.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
program  and  the  leadership  available  from 
that  power  marketing  agency  will  be  a  real 
asset  a«  they  seek  ways  to  meet  growth  needs 
economically  and  on  a  basis  that  is  consist- 
ent with  good  environmental  practices. 


The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  is  currently 
studying  the  potential  addition  of  a  million 
kilowatts  of  generation  to  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem. Naturally,  we  are  keenly  Interested  in 
this  substantial  amount  of  completely  clean 
and  environmentally  attractive  electric  pow- 
er. We  want  this  potential  evaluated  under 
standards  and  procedures  and  at  discount 
rates  that  encourage  the  development  and 
use  of  the  resources. 

We  believe  that  proper  evaluation  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  and  that  construction  of 
these  facilities  is  an  essential  element  of  a 
good,  environmentally  sound  conservation 
program. 

Having  Identified  Mid-Weet's  power  supply 
Interest  in  the  proposed  standards  and  pro- 
cedures and  the  7%  discount  rate,  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  our  deepest  concerns  are 
related  to  economic  and  social  problems  In 
our  region  and  across  the  country.  We  will 
not  have  served  the  region  well  if  we  con- 
centrate our  effort  on  low  cost  power  supply 
while  permitting  the  economy  of  the  region 
to  collapse  as  a  result  of  lll-concelved  Federal 
resource  policies. 

Because  the  electric  utilities  that  make  up 
our  membership  are  all  owned  by  their  cus- 
tomers, they  have  a  real  commitment  to 
economic  growth,  social  well-being  and 
healthy  and  attractive  surroundings.  We  are 
completely  convinced  that  policies  and  dis- 
count rates  that  unreasonably  Inhibit  re- 
source development  adversely  affect  all  three 
objectives. 

Although  we  speak  lor  an  economically 
distressed,  under  developed  region  of  the 
country,  we  are  convinced  that  the  proposals 
under  consideration  here  today  represent  dis- 
aster both  for  the  High  Plains  States  and  the 
congested  areas  of  the  country. 

The  seaboard  states  already  have  more  peo- 
ple and  higher  level  of  economic  development 
than  their  resources  can  support,  producing 
social  and  economic  problems  in  the  central 
cities  and  polluted  air,  dirty  water  and  gen- 
erally unattractive  living  conditions. 

The  High  Plains  States  have  under-utUized 
resources  and  a  declining  economy.  The  two 
Dakotas  have  both  lost  population  during  the 
last  decade,  as  did  the  entire  region  if  you 
exclude  three  or  four  major  metropolitan 
centers.  More  people  live  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  live  in  either  Dakota,  and 
twice  as  many  people  live  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  make  their  home  in  Wyoming. 

The  Council  has  proposed  that  the  future 
benefits  from  water  resource  development  be 
discounted  at  a  7%  annual  rate.  You  speak  of 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury  and  the 
opportunity  cost  oT  money.  The  whole  effort 
assumes  that  projects  will  not  be  built  un- 
less they  can  produce  a  favorable  benefit- 
cost  ratio,  with  future  benefits  discounted  at 
a  7'"c  rate. 

The  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Associa- 
tion disagrees  completely  with  the  CouncU 's 
entire  approach  to  economic  evaluation.  We 
believe  that  decisions  to  proceed  or  not  to 
proceed  with  publicly-financed  projects  and 
programs  should  be  based  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  and  the  total  national  Inter- 
est— not  contrived  economic  evaluations. 

We  fall  to  understand  why  the  future  ben- 
efits from  Federal  investments  in  water  re- 
source projects  should  be  discounted  at  rates 
substantially  higher  than  the  actual  cost  of 
money  to  the  Treasury.  Why  is  our  genera- 
tion, and  particularly  this  Administration,  so 
reluctant  to  make  significant  investments  in 
the  country's  future  well  being? 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  economic  evalua- 
tions if  Federal  decision  makers  understand 
that  the  economic  evaluations  are  one  of 
many  tools  that  can  and  should  be  utilized 
to  determine  the  public  programs  that  will 
go  forward  and  the  level  at  which  they  should 
be  financed. 

Speaking  for  o\a  Association,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Interior  Ken  Holum  dls- 
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cussed  economic  evaluation  of  water  re- 
source projects  at  a  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Water  Resource  CouncU  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  August  14,  1969.  To  refresh  your 
memory,  we  want  to  make  that  entire  state- 
ment a  part  of  this  record  and  we  wish  to 
call  partlcxilar  attention  to  one  statement: 
"We  must  understand,  before  we  even 
begin  the  calculations,  that  It  Is  possible,  and 
in  fact  quite  likely,  that  projects  with  mar- 
ginally favorable  or  even  unfavorable  benefit 
cost  ratios  are  meritorious  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  total  national  good.  The  total 
good  Includes  social  effects  such  as  employ- 
ment, more  equitable  income,  gains  for  all 
groups,  community  stabUlty,  small  buslnese 
opportunity,  and  Improved  prospects  for  or- 
derly growth  among  all  basins,  regions,  and 
states." 

Frankly,  we  consider  the  Council's  ap- 
proach to  resource  related  decision  making 
quite  unsophisticated.  Apparently  you  wish 
to  rely  on  complicated  and  Imprecise  eco- 
nomic evaluations  because  you  have  been 
unable  to  develop  more  appropriate  guide- 
lines for  policy  development  and  decision 
making.  You  require  economic  evaluations 
because  you  lack  confidence  in  your  abUlty 
to  Identify  the  public  good  without  artificial 
measuring  devices.  Your  economic  guide- 
lines apparently  are  developed  as  a  substitute 
for  good  Judgment  and  public  Interest  evalu- 
ation on  the  part  of  Individuals  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  decision  makers. 

With  all  of  your  short-falls  you  look  good, 
however,  when  compared  to  the  thirteen  or- 
ganizations that  have  circulated  a  so-called 
"Citizens  Alert"  which  says  In  part : 

"A  high  discount  rate  will  make  economic 
evaluations  more  realistic  and  wUl  eliminate 
many  destructive  water  projects  which  are 
economically  unsound." 

The  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Associ- 
ation doesn't  want  "destructive  projects" 
buUt  regardless  of  their  economic  attractive- 
ness. By  the  same  token,  we  don't  want  im- 
precise economic  evaluations  to  stop  the 
country  from  meeting  its  social,  economic 
and  environmental  obligations. 

We  urge  you  to  remember  that  the  criteria 
used  for  making  economic  evaluations  Is 
much  more  Important  than  the  discount 
rates  applied  to  future  benefits. 

Discounting  future  benefits  from  land  and 
water  projects  at  a  7%  rate  is  certain  to  re- 
sult m  benefit  cost-ratios  below  unity  for 
most  projects  in  the  thinly  popiilated  areas 
of  the  country. 

We  would  expect  the  same  result  with  re- 
spect to  most  public  activities  if  they  were 
to  be  evaluated  on  a  basis  similar  to  the 
criteria  for  water  resource  projects  that  we 
are  discussing  here  today.  This,  of  course.  Is 
the  reason  these  activities  are  conducted  by 
public  agencies  and  not  by  the  private,  profit- 
motivated  sector  of  the  economy. 

Should  we  abandon  Rural  Free  Delivery 
because  the  benefit-cost  is  better  in  New 
York  City?  Should  we  discontinue  mall 
service  to  smaU  mid-western  towns  because 
the  service  does  not  produce  economic  bene- 
fits comparable  to  the  yields  that  might  be 
expected  if  we  Invested  our  tax  dollars  in 
steel  mills? 

The  Association  maintains  its  office  In  Den- 
ver, Colorado.  EKjes  the  Council  propose  an 
economic  evaluation  to  determine  the  merits 
of  maintaining  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  aa  compared  with  logging  Its  forests 
and  mining  its  minerals?  Of  course  you 
don't,  and  neither  do  we. 

We  applaud  the  new  emphasis  on  urban 
parks  and  Federal  recreation  areas  close  to 
big  cities.  We  see  no  need  whatsoever  to  ap- 
ply economic  evaluations  to  programs  de- 
signed to  make  wholesome,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion avaUable  to  the  urban  poor. 

The  thirteen  organizations  sponsoring 
"Citizen  Alert"  demand  that  beneficiaries 
pay  a  greater  share  of  the  projects'  costs.  We 


wonder  bow  they  propose  to  have  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  Federal  fish  hatcheries,  wild 
rivers  and  national  parks  and  recreation 
areas  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  these  splen- 
did public  activities.  WUl  they  Install  toll 
gates  at  Federally  financed  urban  parks  and 
charge  the  float  fishermen  for  enjoying  the 
wild  rivers  system? 

The  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Asso- 
ciation Is  convinced  that  the  high  discount 
rates  under  consideration  will  produce  re- 
sults completely  different  from  the  results 
assumed  by  their  sponsors  and  supporters. 
Does  the  National  Administration  really 
want  to  adopt  and  pursue  policies  that  will 
force  more  and  more  people  Into  the  na- 
tion's congested  metropolitan  centers?  WUl 
doing  so  achieve  desirable  social  or  economic 
goals?  Will  it  enhance  the  national  en- 
vironment? 

Do  the  thirteen  organizations  really  want 
to  stifle  economic  growth  in  the  High  Plains 
States  by  terminating  Federal  participation 
to  resource  development?  Are  they  wUling  to 
see  the  stringent  standards  they  advocate 
applied  to  all  public  programs  and  activities? 
Do  they  really  advocate  giving  the  Executive 
Branch  authority  to  overturn  Acts  of  Con- 
gress by  executive  rule  making?  Can  It  real- 
ly be  that  they  oppose  Federal  assistance  to 
those  regions  of  the  country  that  have  faUed 
to  share  in  economic  growth? 

Are  our  public  officials  and  citizen  organ- 
izations so  unsophisticated  and  lacking  skills 
that  they  must  terminate  water  resource 
development  completely  to  stop  the  construc- 
tion of  "destructive  projects"?  Will  we 
proceed  on  this  basis  against  all  public  pro- 
grams where  questionable  decisions  have 
been  made?  Do  we  terminate  urban  rede- 
velopment because  of  the  program's  short- 
falls? We  can  all  identify  freeways  that 
should  have  been  left  unbuUt — does  their 
construction  Jxistlfy  terminating  the  farm 
to  market  road  program? 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  a  few  units  in 
the  National  Park  System  do  not  meet  fie 
high  standards  we  like  to  expect  of  National 
Parks.  Does  their  existence  Justify  liquidat- 
ing the  System?  Rubbish! 

The  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Asso- 
ciation is  wUling  to  agree  that  there  are 
potential  benefits  from  the  re-examlnatlon  of 
resource  development  that  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  CouncU's  studies  and  proposals. 
Like  all  other  public  activities,  these  pro- 
grams have  had  their  great  successes.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  there  are  Instances 
more  sophisticated  planning  and  decision 
making  would  have  produced  better  results. 
The  CouncU's  prc^xisals  have  obviously 
stimulated  Interest  in  and  attracted  atten- 
tion to  an  important  item  in  our  public 
activity  that  can  beneflt  from  constructive 
re-examlnatlon.  By  doing  so,  you  have  ren- 
dered a  public  service  and  deserve  com- 
mendation. However,  we  urge  the  Council  to 
recognize  that  the  course  of  action  you  have 
identified  on  a  tentative  basis  Is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problem  you  are  trying  to 
solve. 

We  are  equally  convinced  that  the  thirteen 
organizations  that  have  circulated  "Citizens 
Alert"  cannot  really  be  satisfied  with  the 
course  of  action  they  have  suggested.  We 
cannot  believe  that  they  care  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  termination  of  a  great  program 
because  they  are  dissatisfied  with  a  few 
decisions  made  by  public  officials  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  program.  They 
have  found  themselves  re-acting  to  another 
group's  proposal,  when  they  are  really  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  to  participate  In  develop- 
ing better  methods  of  public  decision  mak- 
ing. They  must  have  a  higher  degree  of  so- 
phistication than  the  positions  taken  In 
"Citizens  Alert"  suggests. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Mid-West 
Electric    Consumers    Association    urges    the 


CouncU  to  set  aside  its  proposed  standards 
and  procedures  and  its  high  discount  rate 
and  begin  a  new  evaluation  of  Federal  water 
resource  development  programs.  We  urge  you 
to  seek  out  more  modern  and  more  sophisti- 
cated techniques  with  the  help  of  a  wide 
variety  of  citizens  and  citizens  groups. 

We  hope  that  we  are  right  In  assuming 
that  all  individuals  and  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  National  Administration,  that 
have  been  involved  In  this  re-examlnatlon 
are  looking  for  better  directed  Federal  re- 
source development  programs  rather  than 
their  termination. 

Comments  of  Ken  Holum 
The  statement  you  have  Just  heard  presents 
the  views  of  the  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers 
Association.  I  have  participated  with  Mr. 
Simonton  in  its  preparation  and  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  point  of  view  that  it  ex- 
presses. This  short  supplemental  statement 
Indicates  why  I  have  come  to  these  conclu- 
sions. 

In  1961  I  came  to  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior from  a  farm  home  in  South  Dakota.  As 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for  Water  and 
Power  Development,  from  1961  to  1969,  it  was 
my  duty  to  provide  secretarial  direction  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Power  Mar- 
keting Agency.  After  the  Congress  created  the 
Water  Resources  CoimcU,  I  worked  with  the 
CouncU  as  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  alter- 
nate and  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

As  a  South  Dakota  farmer  and  as  a  public 
official,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
responsibility  of  being  Involved  with  Federal 
water  resource  activities  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  My  South  Dakota  background  compels 
my  continuing  support  for  a  well-managed, 
adequately  funded  Federal  water  resource  de- 
velopment program.  My  experiences  as  a  pub- 
lic official  force  me  to  conclude  that  contrived 
economic  evaluations,  no  matter  how  well 
they  are  prepared,  cannot  and  should  not  sup- 
plement good  Judgment  and  wise  decision 
making  by  public  officials. 

As  a  citizen,  I  am  equally  concerned  that 
over  emphasizing  the  Importance  of  economic 
evaluations  and  the  application  of  high  dis- 
count rates  wiU  diminish  rather  than  Increase 
the  opportunity  for  citizen  and  citizen  groups 
to  participate  in  and  Influence  the  decision 
making  process  as  It  affects  resource  devel- 
opment. 

Bad  projects  shouldn't  be  built  because  a 
computer  says  It  will  produce  a  favorable 
benefit  cost  ratio,  and  an  urgently  needed 
one  shouldn't  be  discarded  because  its  long- 
term  benefits  cannot  survive  discounting  at 
7%.  Do  we  propose  to  measure  all  of  our 
obligations  to  the  nation's  future  well  being 
In  terms  of  current  dollars? 

Mid-West  suggests  utilizing  the  Interest 
and  citizen  concern  developed  by  the  Coun- 
cil's studies  to  begin  a  concerted  effort,  with 
maximum  citizen  participation,  to  develop 
more  sophisticated  methods  of  decision  mak- 
ing In  the  resources  field.  I  concur  enthu- 
slastlcaUy  in  that  suggestion. 

Our  suggestion  assumes  that  the  CouncU 
is  not  advocating  discount  rates  that  are 
substantially  above  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Treasury  as  an  indirect  method  of  terminat- 
ing resource  development. 

If  we  are  correct,  I  find  it  Impossible  to 
believe  that  the  Involved  cabinet  members 
and  the  officials  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management  want  to  relinquish  their  deci- 
sion making  responsibilities  to  computers 
and  contrived  mathematical  formula.  By  the 
same  token,  I  cannot  believe  that  citizen 
groups  really  want  that  result. 

We  are  learning  In  dramatic  fashion  that 
maintaining '  a  livable  world  and  decent 
economic  standards  is  a  tremendously  com- 
plicated and  difficult  matter.  We  will  find 
the  answers  we  need  in  sophisticated  deci- 


sion making  with  public  participation,  not 
in  mathematlcatl  equations. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  NATIONAL 

AMNESTY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  conditional  amnesty  for  draft  resist- 
ers.  The  issue  of  amnesty  has  spawned  a 
wide  variety  of  opinion,  some  of  it  highly 
emotional.  A  most  reasonable  assessment 
of  the  situation  was  recently  set  forth  in 
an  editorial  of  the  March  18  edition  of 
"America,"  a  magazine  published  by  the 
Jesuits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
entiUed,  "The  Case  for  a  National  Am- 
nesty," the  commentary  stresses  the  need 
for  a  "reconciliation"  in  this  country. 
With  the  thought  that  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  colleagues,  I  am  appending 
a  copy  of  the  editorial. 
(From  America  Magazine,  Mar.  18,  1972 1 
The  Case  for  a  National  Amnesty 

The  word  "amnesty,"  we  are  told  with 
increasing  frequency  these  past  few  months, 
derives  from  a  Oreek  word  meaning  "to 
forget."  It  is  a  sad  Irony  that  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  any  proposal  of  amnesty 
faces  today  Is  rooted  precisely  in  our  desire 
to  forget,  to  blot  from  the  mind  the  painful 
memories  of  the  Vietnam  war.  We  should 
like  to  forget  about  the  constant  bombing 
missions  In  Indochina  and  the  weekly  toll 
of  dead  bodies,  including  those  not  our  own. 
At  home,  we  should  like  to  forget  the  pun- 
ishment stUl  to  be  paid  by  those  who  op- 
posed  the   war  by  refusing   to  participate. 

There  are.  we  are  told,  more  than  500 
draft  resisters  In  federal  Jails,  about  3.900 
under  Indictment  and  some  70.000  young 
exUes  who  voted  with  their  feet  against  the 
draft  and  the  war.  To  attempt  to  forget 
them  is  only  to  nurture  delusion.  Like  the 
bombed-out  terrain  of  Indochina,  the  dis- 
jointed existence  of  these  draft  resisters 
does  not  cease  to  exist  because  we  hear  rela- 
tively little  about  It. 

The  forgetting  that  we  need — and  that  the 
word  amnesty  refers  to — has  little  In  com- 
mon with  this  switching  off  of  the  mind. 
It  must  be  active  and  deliberate,  the  off- 
spring of  a  strong  and  generous  heart.  Along 
with  Its  twin,  "forgive,"  amnesty  alms  pri- 
marily at  a  healing  of  wounds  after  a 
divisive  conflict. 

The  practice  of  amnesty  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career,  stretching  back 
to  the  Greeks  in  40  B.C..  and  including  a 
series  of  precedents  in  our  own  brief  history. 
Five  American  Presidents.  Including  Wash- 
ington, Madison  and  Andrew  Johnson,  Is- 
sued amnesty  proclamations  In  connection 
with  armed  rebellions  against  the  govern- 
ment. And  in  1947,  President  Truman 
granted  amnesty  to  1,523  violators  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  during  World  War  II. 

If  President  Truman  could  extend  for- 
giveness to  men  who  violated  the  draft  laws 
during  a  war  considered  Just  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  and  their  political 
leaders,  how  can  we  flnd  it  i.-nposslble  to 
grant  amnesty  after  a  conflict  that  has 
divided  the  American  conscience  as  much 
as  It  has  devastated  Indochina? 

On  this  level  the  problem  Is  essentially 
a  simple  one;  we  must  choose  between  a 
policy  of  reconcUlation  and  one  of  rigid 
adherence  to  the  law.  Certainly  It  Is  far 
easier  to  be  generous  after  a  victory,  espe- 
ciaUy  if  we  feel  that  truth  and  Justice  have 
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triumphed  along  with  our  arms.  But  to  turn 
national  self -doubts  about  the  Vietnam  war 
against  many  of  those  who  first  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  otir  policies  would  be  cruel 
and  unconscionable. 

On  another  level,  of  course,  the  amnesty 
question  bristles  with  complexities  which 
must  be  sorted  out.  Chief  among  them  is  the 
task  of  devising,  if  one  can,  a  way  of  deter- 
mining who  "resisted"  the  draft  and  who 
merely  "dodged"  It. 

The  objection,  voiced  by  Selective  Service 
Director  Curtis  W.  Tarr  among  others,  that 
amneety  would  undermine  the  draft  system 
by  appearing  to  condone  the  actions  of  thou- 
sands who  fled  the  country  has  a  certain 
plausibility.  But  a  questioning  of  the  draft 
is  an  already  accomplished  fact  In  the  eyes  of 
many.  To  place  all  the  blame  for  this  state 
of  affairs  on  the  shoulders  of  draft  reslsters 
Is  unrealistic.  The  war  Itself  must  bear  a 
large  share  of  responsibility  for  any  present 
disarray  of  the  Selective  Service. 

Moreover,  the  question  at  conscience  can- 
not be  Ignored  here.  The  American  Catholic 
bishops,  among  others,  have  gone  on  record 
supporting  the  right  of  selective  conscien- 
tious objection,  a  right  not  recognized  by 
existing  draft  regulations.  Continued  punish- 
ment, by  exile  or  Imprisonment,  of  men  who 
followed  their  conscience  in  this  matter 
hardly  reflects  glory  on  American  Justice. 

The  suggestion,  also  voiced  by  opponents  of 
amnesty,  that  the  pardoning  of  draft  reslsters 
would  dishonor  the  American  dead  and 
wounded  In  Vietnam  also  misses  the  main 
point.  Amnesty  alms  simply  at  reconciliation. 
If  we  wish  to  heal  our  national  division,  we 
must  presume — there  is  nothing  else  we  can 
do— that  those  who  fought  and  those  who 
refused  to  fight  on  grounds  of  conscience 
acted  in  good  faith.  The  dead  will  not  be 
served  by  the  hardening  of  our  hearts. 

Another  question  remains:  How  sweeping 
should  the  amnesty  be?  If  an  amnesty  pro- 
posal Is  to  be  equitable  It  should  certainly 
look  to  all  those  who  have  refused  In  con- 
science to  serve  in  the  war.  What  about  de- 
serters? True,  before  the  law,  their  situation 
differs  significantly  from  that  of  draft  evad- 
ers. Excluding  them  all  from  amnesty  on 
principle,  however,  may  fail  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  peculiar  complexities  of  this  war. 
Certainly  anmesty  for  deserters  will  not  sit 
well  With  a  great  part  of  the  nation.  They 
will  remain  troubled  that  conscience  In  some 
cases  prompted  the  questionable  response  of 
desertion.  StUl,  the  issue  is  not  strict  Justice 
but  pardon;  some  provision  for  deserters 
seems  necessary. 

Framing  an  eqiutable  and  coherent  am- 
nesty plan  will  clearly  tax  the  ingenuity  of 
our  most  gUted  Solomons.  More  important  at 
the  moment  is  a  conunltment  on  the  part  of 
a  large  number  of  Americans  to  the  goal  of 
reconciliation  through  a  generous  use  of  the 
President's  amnesty  powers. 


April  17,  1972 


ANOTHER  LOYALTY  OATH 
RESCINDED 

^Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months  ago 
a  constituent  brought  to  my  attention 
the  practice  by  Metromedia,  Inc.,  of  ask- 
ing references  for  prospective  employees 
whether  they  consider  the  applicant  to 
be  loyal  to  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  loyalty  of  an  individual  to 
our  country  as  judged  by  another  indi- 
vidual is  so  subjective  that  it  has  no 
value  and  is  a  question  that  should  not 
be  asked. 


On  March  27,  I  wrote  to  Metromedia 
expressing  my  concern  and  asking  for 
their  comments  on  the  matter.  Today  I 
received  a  response  from  Metromedia's 
director  of  personnel  adroinistration, 
Robert  E.  PanteU,  stating  that  the  ques- 
tion will  be  eliminated  in  the  next  print- 
ing of  their  form.  I  believe  that  Metro- 
media should  be  commended  for  its  flex- 
ibility and  responsibility  in  taking  this 
action,  and  at  this  time  I  should  like  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  my 
letter  of  March  27  and  Mr.  PanteU 's 
response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  in  this  era 
of  extensive  dossier  collections  by  public 
and  private  agencies,  great  care  must  be 
given  to  the  soimdness  of  the  informa- 
tion that  is  put  into  these  files — to  be 
available  for  instantaneous  retrieval 
years  later.  A  misfounded  comment  on 
a  person's  loyalty — given  by  one  who  had 
only  superficial  knowledge  of  a  person's 
politics  or  having  some  extreme  political 
bias  of  his  own — might  ruin  a  person's 
employment  opportunities  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  A  great  responsibility  lies  with 
the  collectors  of  information  to  guard 
against  the  inclusion  ii-  personal  files  of 
information  that  is  not  well  founded  or 
which  may  be  misinterpreted  years  la- 
ter when  taken  out  of  context.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  do  not  believe  that  this  re- 
sponsibility is  being  met  in  most  in- 
stances by  either  public  or  private  agen- 
cies. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  Met- 
romedia for  its  response  to  this  ques- 
tion. My  correspondence  with  the  com- 
pany follows: 

HotrsE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C..  March  27. 1972. 
Director  Personnel  Department, 
Metromedia,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  had  an  Inquiry  from  a 
constituent  concerning  the  question  included 
In  your  reference  form  for  prospective  em- 
ployees that  asks,  "Do  you  consider  the  ap- 
plicant loyal  to  the  United  States?" 

I  should  appreciate  your  sharing  with  me 
the  basis  for  this  question,  the  answer  to 
which  is  so  subjective  in  nature. 

I  must  say  candidly  that  I  question  the 
fairness  or  even  the  tisefulness  of  asking 
such  a  question  when  the  person  making  the 
Judgment  might  have  only  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  a  person's  politics,  or  the  basis  for  his 
politics;  furthermore,  you  must  often  know 
little  or  nothing  about  he  or  she  who  is 
making  this  sort  of  Judgment. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  exchange  of  dossiers 
on  individuals,  I  think  It  becomes  Important 
that  great  care  be  given  in  the  collection  of 
personal  Information,  particularly  when  that 
information  is  in  the  form  of  subjective 
Judgments  by  others. 

I  look  forward  to  your  comments  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

'Edward  I.  Koch. 

Metromedia,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y..  April  14. 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  In  response  to  your  letter 
to  me  of  March  27,  1972,  inquiring  into  a 
question  which  appears  on  our  reference 
form  for  respective  employees,  to  wit:  "Do 
you  consider  the  applicant  loyal  to  the 
United  SUtes?" 


I  am  well  aware  of  the  possibility  that  the 
person  offering  an  opinion  in  answering  that 
question  may  have  superficial  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  applicant's  politics  and  that  we 
often  know  little  or  nothing  al>out  the  per- 
son who  is  responding.  I  may  add  that  we 
are  presented  with  a  similar  problem  when 
evaluating  responses  to  questions  calling  for 
an  opinion  of  the  applicant's  performance. 
Initiative,  personality,  dependability,  and 
attitude  towards  prior  employer.  All  of  these 
reqiUre  value  Judgments  by  the  respondent. 
They  may  often  be  based  on  anything  but 
hard  facts  and  any  intelligent  employer  will 
necessarily  weigh  them  in  that  light. 

We  certainly  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
you  that  great  care  must  be  given  in  the 
collection  of  any  personal  Information,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  In  the  form  of  subjective 
Judgments  by  others.  Tou  can  be  sure  that 
we  exercise  such  care  in  its  evaluation  and 
certainly  with  respect  to  further  dissemina- 
tion. 

In  this  connection.  In  the  last  revision  of 
our  employment  application,  we  took  pains 
to  examine  the  application  currently  being 
used  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
several  of  our  questions  are  predicated  there- 
on, although  we  do  not  ask  whether  the  ap- 
plicant is  now  or  has  for  the  last  ten  years 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  or 
any  organization  which  to  the  applicant's 
knowledge  seeks  the  overthrow  of  the  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence.  Nor  have  we,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Government,  Investi- 
gated into  those  questions  beyond  the  above 
quoted  inquiry  made  to  persons  whose  names 
happen  to  be  given  as  reference.  Viewed  In 
that  light,  our  Inquiry  is  probably  meaning- 
less, that  is,  of  very  little  practical  value  in 
eliciting  the  truth  which,  if  seriously  pur- 
sued, could  best  be  obtained  by  other  means. 
Therefore,  while  I  do  not  agree  with  your 
contention  that  the  question  is  unfair,  upon 
reflection  I  can  and  do  agree  that  its  xiseful- 
ness  Is  doubtful.  We  will  eliminate  it  on  the 
next  printing  of  our  form. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Pantell, 
Director  of  Personnel  Administration. 


TREATMENT  OP  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  us  has  a  heritage  that  is  dear.  Emo- 
tional ties  exist  between  ourselves  and 
the  homelands  of  our  ancestors.  No  one 
can  deny  that  there  is  a  unique  spirit 
common  to  those  of  a  particular  family 
of  man. 

Most  of  us  do  not  have  to  rely  on  this 
splrtual  tie  alone.  We  have  a  nation;  a 
homeland.  For  19  centuries  the  Jewish 
people  did  not  have  a  physical  home. 
They  were  in  exile,  and  they  settled  in 
many  nations. 

Today  they  have  won  their  nation,  but 
those  Jews  who  settled  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  denied  access  to  their  Israel.  The 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  become 
prison  walls  to  Soviet  Jews,  and  although 
their  faith  can  transcend  these  walls, 
they  cannot  leave  the  soil  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
known  to  us  all— indeed  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution grants  the  right  to  emigrate — 
and  it  is  a  right  acknowledged  by  all 
civilized  nations  on  earth.  It  is  a  right 
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guaranteed  by  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 

I  joined  in  cos]3onsoring  this  resolu- 
tion because  I  feel  strongly  that  we  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  raise  our  voices 
when  justice  is  denied  to  our  country- 
men's coimtrymen.  I  have  spoke  on  be- 
half of  the  other  captive  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  have  raised  my 
voice  in  protest  of  the  situation  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Not  to  urge  intervention,  but  to  spur 
action  in  the  offending  nation  that  will 
correct  the  injustice. 

Certainly  we  have  our  own  problems, 
our  own  hypocrisy,  and  we  must  never 
relent  in  the  fight  against  them.  But  we 
are  a  nation  containing  many  nations, 
and  we  cannot  ignore  that  fact.  We  must 
not  commit  the  crime  of  silence  in  the 
name  of  isolation. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  impress  upon  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship the  points  of  this  resolution,  and 
our  solidarity  with  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  If  this  resolution  is  passed,  the 
timing  of  it  related  to  the  President's 
trip  to  Moscow  will  indeed  be  fortunate. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  rely  on  the 
executive  branch  to  make  our  voices 
heard.  The  simple  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution alone  will  make  our  sentiments 
known.  I  urge  its  passage  in  the  name  of 
humanitarianism. 


CRIME  PREVENTION  PROGRAM 
DEVELOPED  AT  SYRACUSE  UNI- 
VERSITY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  effec- 
tive and  innovative  crime  prevention 
program  has  been  developed  at  Syracuse 
University,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

In  the  current  political  rhetoric,  "law 
and  order"  does  not  usually  conjure  up  a 
picture  of  students  patrolling  their  own 
campuses  in  order  to  prevent  crime.  But 
this  is  what  "law  and  order"  is  coming  to 
mean  at  the  Syracuse  campus,  thanks  to 
student  Phillip  Gross  and  administrators 
Ronald  Brady  and  Robert  Flaherty. 

I  think  this  is  a  laudable  example  of 
student  initiative  in  a  field  that  badly 
needs  more  dedicated  and  able  young 
people.  This  campus  patrol  program  cuts 
through  the  tired  "law  and  order"  rhet- 
oric for  a  realistic  response  to  a  problem 
that  concerns  every  segment  of  our 
society. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Syracuse  Alumni  News 
written  by  Maria  A.  Pafundi  which  de- 
scribes   the    student    crime    prevention 
patrol.  I  commend  it  to  your  reading,  and 
I    commend    the    young    people    who 
brought  this  program  into  being: 
A  New  Look  at  Campus  Secdritt: 
Student  Force  Cuts  Crime 
(By  Maria  A.  Pafundi) 

The  official  reports  put  the  time  at  9:40 
p.m.  The  fall  night  was  clear  as  Jason  Israel 
and  Paul  Slkes.  armed  with  their  clipboards, 


flashlights  and  2-way  radios,  made  their  rou- 
tine rounds  of  Sadler  and  Lawrinson  living 
centers. 

They  inspected  the  Lawrinson  garage, 
looking  for  broken  lights,  trespassers,  or 
thieves  in  search  of  valuable  car  accessories. 
Satisfied  that  all  was  normal,  they  retraced 
their  steps.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  burglar 
alarm  sound,  and  they  raced  to  Sadler  in 
time  to  see  three  young  men  loading  their  car 
with  University  furniture. 

As  Israel  radioed  the  University's  seciu-lty 
department,  Slkes  got  a  complete  description 
of  the  men,  and  copied  down  their  license 
plate  number.  The  thieves  were  startled  to 
see  the  two  patrolmen,  and  sped  off.  Less 
than  a  minute  later,  a  security  car  arrived, 
but  through  Israel  and  Slkes'  "observe  and 
report"  tactics,  the  furniture  thieves  were 
tracked  down  the  next  day. 

What  makes  this  routine  security  opera- 
tion different  is  that  Jason  Israel  and  Paul 
Slkes  are  not  employees  of  the  regular  Se- 
curity and  Safety  Department  at  Syracuse 
University.  They  are  members  of  a  65-man 
student  security  force  who  work  closely  with 
campus  police  in  preventing  crime  and  van- 
dalism, and  In  ensuring  the  safety  of  stu- 
dents on  the  campus. 

Statistics  all  across  the  nation  reflect  major 
Increases  in  the  number,  type  and  ferocity  of 
crimes.  Even  the  once-cloistered  groves  of 
academe  have  not  escaped  this  frightening 
development. 

The  rising  Incidence  of  campus  crime  In 
recent  years  ranges  from  bicycle  theft  ( 15-20 
per  week  at  the  University  of  Arizona)  to 
rape  (5  at  the  University  of  California  In 
Santa  Barbara  during  the  last  academic 
year). 

The  most  frequent  problem  on  the  nation's 
campuses  is  theft.  In  1971  at  UCLA,  107  cars 
were  stolen,  and  163  broken  into  with  prop- 
erty losses;  at  the  University  of  Florida  In 
Gainesville,  131  cases  of  breaking  and  enter- 
ing were  reported  in  a  nine-month  period. 

For  protection,  most  colleges  rely  mainly 
on  small  campus  police  forces  who  are  usually 
unarmed.  Security  officers  complain  of  low 
salaries,  manpower  shortages,  and  the  lack 
of  across-the-board  Jurisdiction.  Paced  with 
all  this — a  sharp  rise  in  crime,  shortage  of 
funds,  and  limited  security  departments — 
university  administrators  across  the  country 
welcome  Innovations  that  will  help  them  keep 
campus  crime  In  check. 

Syracuse  University  has  all  the  crime  prob- 
lems of  most  large  universities,  but  a  heavy 
reliance  on  crime  prevention  appears  to  be 
making  head-way.  One  important  addition  to 
this  program  of  prevention  is  Student  Safety 
Services. 

The  initiator  of  the  student  security  force 
at  Syracuse  Is  Philip  J.  Gross,  a  sophomore 
from  Maplewood,  New  Jersey.  Gross  got  the 
Idea  from  a  similar  program  set  up  by  a  friend 
at  Seton  Hall  University.  Gross  formulated  a 
plan,  and  introduced  it  to  Ronald  W.  Brady, 
vice  chancellor  for  administrative  operations. 
Specifics  were  worked  out  with  Robert  Flah- 
erty, director  of  security  and  safety,  and  the 
force  took  to  the  campus  walkways  late  last 
February. 

According  to  the  student  supervisor,  in- 
creasing safety  to  students  and  their  property 
Is  the  main  objective  of  the  operation.  "I 
would  personally  rather  prevent  10  percent  of 
all  crime  than  catch  10  percent  of  all  crim- 
inals." Gross  says. 

Members  of  the  student  security  force 
travel  in  pairs,  wearing  Identifying  armbands, 
and  carry  flashlights,  clipboards  and  2-way 
PM  radios.  To  qualify  for  this  well-paid  posi- 
tion, a  student  must  be  at  least  a  second 
semester  freshman,  and  be  in  good  academic 
and  disciplinary  standing.  Gross  has  a  long 
waiting  list  of  applicants. 

The  patrol.  In  operation  eight  hours  a  day 
In  two  shifts,  has  expanded  Its  Initial  cover- 


age of  three  major  districts  to  coverage  of 
all  the  major  living  centers:  Sadler  and 
Lawrinson;  the  Brewster-Boland-Brockway 
complex;  the  north  campus  apartments;  the 
east  campus  residence  halls  (Haven,  Booth. 
Dellplain.  and  Klmmel-Marion);  Mt.  Olym- 
pus. Shaw.  Day  and  the  Women's  Building. 

At  the  orientation  and  training  session  at 
the  beginning  of  each  semester,  the  student 
teams  are  told  that  their  main  role  Is  to 
"observe  and  report"  any  unusual  circum- 
stances or  persons.  Gross  insists  that  the  stu- 
dents are  not  to  try  to  capture  any  prowlers 
or  thieves;  they  are  to  use  their  radios  to 
contsict  the  main  security  office. 

The  mere  physical  asi>ects  of  the  university 
are  open  invitations  for  criminal  activity. 
Narrow,  twisting,  secluded  pathways  through 
wooded  sections — the  Mt.  Olympus  area,  for 
example — are  aesthetically  pleasing  In  the 
daylight,  but  dangerous  at  night.  Thus,  they 
present  Ideal  conditions  for  potential  mug- 
gings and  rapes.  Gross  says  that  the  force's 
real  concern  is  for  "females  travelling  across 
the  campus  to  the  library  or  to  the  Mount." 
He  names  one  Important  advantage  of  the 
program:  "girls  who  were  hesitant  to  go  to 
the  library  at  night  can  feel  more  secure." 

Carol  Williamson,  director  of  Shaw,  a 
women's  residence,  affirms  this  opinion,  say- 
ing that  the  student  patrol  has  helped  the 
living  situation  of  the  girls  in  her  building: 
"their  presence  alone  has  added  a  measure  of 
relief." 

Another  factor  in  the  university  crime 
situation  is  unfortunately  simplistic:  stu- 
dents as  a  whole  are  too  trusting. 

Students  who  live  in  dormitories  don't 
worry  about  locking  the  main  doors.  When 
It  comes  to  their  own  doors,  they  don't 
think  It  necessary  to  lock  them;  they  feel 
they  know  everyone  on  their  floor,  and  th^y 
are  not  suspicious  of  them. 

"A  guy  steps  out  of  his  room  to  make  a 
phone  call,  leaves  his  door  unlocked,  and 
when  he  comes  back,  his  wallet  Is  gone." 
This,  says  Gross,  comes  as  a  shock  to  most 
students  who  learn  the  hard  way.  He  esti- 
mates that  better  than  75  percent  of  crimes 
conunitted  at  SU  are  due  to  unlocked  doors. 

Leo  Graszler,  assistant  director  of  security 
and  safety,  becomes  upset  because  "students 
are  too  free  in  handling  outsiders.  They  al- 
low them  to  prowl  around  their  residence 
balls,  and  they  never  question  the  presence 
of  strangers." 

The  student  security  force  is  trying  to 
make  up  for  this  naive,  trusting  attitude  of 
students.  An  important  duty  is  to  check  for 
unlocked  dormitory  and  apartment  doors  as 
they  walk  through  their  districts.  Carol  Wil- 
liamson is  grateful  for  this:  many  students 
use  Shaw  as  a  shortcut  to  the  Westcott  Street 
area,  and  they  invariably  leave  open  doors 
behind  them. 

Gross  makes  It  a  policy  to  have  the  same 
men  cover  the  same  district  each  night.  He 
contends  that  a  familiarity  with  an  area  im- 
proves the  team's  performance,  and  this  Is 
proving  to  be  correct.  Jim  Lee,  a  flrst  year 
student  at  the  Law  College,  has  been  patrol- 
ling the  unlverslty-owned  apartments  in  the 
University  Avenue  area  since  September.  He 
claims  that  he  knows  about  70  percent  of 
the  pteople  In  the  area;  be  is  familiar  with 
their  cars,  the  girls'  boyfriends,  and  the 
neighborhood's  residents.  It  Is  usually  easy 
for  him  to  recognize  an  outsider. 

All  concerned  with  crime  on  the  campus 
agree  that  most  of  the  problems  are  caused 
by  outsiders.  Speaking  about  the  expensive 
stereos,  tv  sets,  musical  instruments,  and 
many  other  student  possessions  that  can  be 
sold  easily  on  the  streets,  Graszler  says  that 
"undesirables  consider  this  place  a  smorgas- 
bord." Victor  J.  Colway,  vice  president  for 
business  management,  puts  the  percentage  of 
outsiders  at  90  percent  of  the  total  crime 
situation. 
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Residence  hall  directors  are  aware  of  roam- 
ing bands  of  youths  who  have  no  place  to  go, 
and  who  are  attracted  by  college  activities. 
Lawrtnson,  sees  a  decrease  in  the  number 
way  complex  are  closest  to  the  outside  com- 
munity and  have  in  the  past  experienced  the 
worst  problems.  But  Peter  Stace,  director  of 
Lawrtnson.  sees  a  decreaes  in  the  number 
of  incidents  over  the  last  year  and  credits 
the  student  patrol  with  alleviating  much  of 
the  problem. 

Gross  reports  that  male  studente  most  fre- 
quently complain  about  the  outbreak  of 
thefts  from  university-owned  garages.  One 
dorm  director  had  his  car  stolen  twice  last 
year.  Graszler  la  pleased  to  note  this  year 
the  number  of  Instances  where  the  student 
patrol  has  surprised  criminals  at  work  In  the 
garages. 

The  most  common  problem  among  SU  wo- 
men, according  to  Gross,  is  the  possibility 
of  rape  and  assault.  In  1965.  says  Graszler 
there  were  three  vicious  rapes— one  on  cam- 
pus, one  in  a  dorm,  and  one  on  Ostrmo  Ave- 
nue— and  one  attempt.  In  1971  there  were 
two— one  In  Day  Hall,  and  one  In  front  of 
Brewster.  So  far  this  year,  there  have  been 
none.  Colway  asserts  that  three  things  stand 

^1!  .u?  ^^  "'°**  ^  ^*'*°8  a  marked  Impact 
on  this  decreasing  record:  the  K-9  dog  patrol 
the  mini  shuttle  bus  which  provides  free 
r,'".t^»''°"!"°°  "°"°<*  'h"*  ™aln  campus  at 
Sefvicra''    ™*^*  recently,  the  Student  Safety 

Again,  the  emphasis  is  on  prevention  rather 
^n^^  f   '^  enforcement,  "it  makes  no  differ- 

"rrCitse^.'^'  "'  ""*  "^  *°  '^'--^^^ 
Like  many  of  his  colleagues  across  the 
country.  Leo  Graszler  believe!  that  '"police 
organization  or  seml-poUce  force  ever  hw 
enough  people."  Vice-President  Coiwa^ 
nil?,^  Jy'^,^<'"o'»  Includes  the  security  de-' 
"m.n^"°^..*^''^''  "***  S^'»  36-™en  stiff  Is 
minimal."    And    figures    support    Co^av"^ 

policeman  for  every  403  citizens.  The  Unlver! 

rLLT'^^%^  °°^  "^"^ty  offlc*"-  'or  eve?y  655 
menibers  of  the  Hin  community.  Mu7h  of 
the  department's  time  is  taken  up  with  nark 
ing  Violations  and  driving  some'^sratudent; 

For  f>,**'  '^*  ^•*'*^  ^^'^  center        ^ 
tor  these  reasons.  Graszler   Flahorfr   ..,,• 

S°'tr/,r/"'"°*^^  pSfd'w^t'^S^v'SJ 

?,non  tK*"''*''*  "'•^y  «*'^<=e-  Oraszler  lo^ 

det.Stlon'^f ";■"*"  *^  *'^*»  ^  '^J^S 
lojaTion  of  L  '^l^  °''  campus,  and  for  the 
location  of  hazardous  conditions  " 

t«  ;k '*  ^^^  *^**  *^«  student  force  brlniw 

Ehev  t™v*^'^/P"*"*^'"  •*  *»>«  fa«  t^ 
cenL«       I  °°  ^°°*  *°''  <^*»««>^  J'wKle  living 

nhl,.i^,     "■  ^^^  •"■*  **"«  *o  detect  many 

safetv^r^?**^*"  ^^'^  *"  P«^"">«*'  '^^^r 
safety  problems:  In  a  one  month  period  la«t 

55^^e!^V^V^'**°*  P"*''*'  madeTSL" 
559  reports  that  Included  discharged  Are  ex- 

d^«^^T-  'T*''*"  "«^*«-  *>P«"  and  unl(^k^ 
«.?^^o  .^  °J  'a'»«>al'«m-  and  Are  hazard 
such  as  trash  accumulation.  Gross  compl^ 

om";I?°^  ^t''^-  *"**  *^*  »a'*ty  and  St^ 
office  turns  them  over  to  maintenance  crews 
the  physical  plant  department,  or  the  Office 
of  Residential  Life  for  corrective  action 

Campus  security  officers  frequently  suffer 
I'^nJ''^  '^'"''  '°^  "«ard  of  stude'nte  for 
^il.^  J  *^"  ^•*'"  '^'"^  "»*  St"<»ent  Safety 
Services  was  organized,  it  Is  generally  agreed 

nthL  l^'l*'''  P**'°'  ^"^  'elate  l^tt^to 
SuZ^T%^^  ^^^  *^*  uniformed  office,!^ 
Students  often  complain  of  "being  hassled" 
f  a  regular  security  officer  comes  Into  a 
living  center  on  official  business;  they  will 
however,  accept  other  students.  For  example! 
during  a  bomb  scare  at  Haven  last  fall, 
several  girls  refused  to  move  outside  at  the 
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order  of  the  security  officers.  Students  pass- 
ing through  on  their  foot  patrol  were  able  to 
talk  them  into  cooperating. 

Carol  Williamson  theorizes  that  this  good 
relationship  between  students  and  the  Stu- 
dent Safety  Services  Is  a  result  of  the  force's 
high  vlsibUlty.  "While  the  regular  officers  are 
in  cars,  these  fellows  are  on  foot — they  stop 
in  at  the  desk,  or  they  take  a  break  with 
other  students  in  the  lounge."  Shaw's  di- 
rector contends  that  students  look  upon  the 
two  forces  differently:  the  security  office  Is 
where  they  go  after  an  Incident  has  occxirred, 
to  report  a  theft  or  an  assault;  the  students 
are  looked  upon  as  preventive  agents. 

The  University's  approval  of  this  program 
Is  shown  In  Its  strong  support.  Initially,  the 
student  patrol  was  "nothing  more  than  an 
experiment"  between  the  security  depart- 
ment and  the  Office  of  Administrative  Oper- 
ations. But  early  in  its  development.  It  was 
the  recommendation  of  both  Flaherty  and 
Oraszler  that  the  student  patrol  be  con- 
tinued. Gross  says  that  $45,000  will  be  paid 
out  this  academic  year  In  student  salaries, 
and  another  915.000  will  go  for  operations. 
Oraszler  considers  the  appropriation  "J\istl- 
flable — although  It's  not  shown  In  the  uni- 
versity books,  it  will  show  in  student 
pockets." 

One  way  such  preventive  programs  as  the 
Student  Safety  Services  does  show  up  on 
university  books  Is  In  Insurance  rates.  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  reports  that 
the  Increase  In  campus  crime  has  led  to  rate 
hikes  for  many  universities,  sometimes  as 
high  as  four  times  the  old  rates.  At  Syracuse 
University,  the  situation  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite: rates  paid  for  casualty.  Are  and 
property  In  1967-68  were  $222,259;  In  1968- 
69.  $182,636.  In  1969-70.  SU  paid  $127,279. 
Colway  asserts  that  the  Student  Safety  Serv- 
ices have  a  "definite  Impact"  on  lowering 
liability  rates. 

What's  ahead  for  this  innovative  program? 
Its  operation  is  smooth,  it  has  proven  its 
usefulness,  and  university  administrators 
are  pleased  with  It.  Several  Improvements 
have  been  planned,  and  others  have  been 
suggested. 

Oross  Is  now  In  the  process  of  having  the 
dally  crime  reports  computerized  In  order 
to  Indicate  the  nTimber,  locations  and  times 
of  campus  crime.  Such  a  project  will  aim 
at  pinpointing  campus  trouble  spots. 

The  student  supervisor  Is  also  considering 
the  possibility  of  expanding  the  present 
force  with  a  team  to  make  spot  rounds  of 
the  whole  academic  campus  for  such  activi- 
ties as  FUm  Forum,  People's  Place,  and  the 
men's  gym.  At  this  time,  no  funds  are  avail- 
able for  such  expansion. 

One  expansion  that  has  been  authorized 
U  a  public  education  program.  A  major  ob- 
jective of  Student  Safety  Services  is  to 
make  other  students  more  security-con- 
scious. This  semester  the  force  will  attach 
stickers  to  all  public  phones  listing  nximbers 
to  call  In  case  of  fire  or  emergency;  posters 
have  been  designed  to  warn  students  of 
crime  problems. 

The  Student  Safety  Services  U  by  no 
means  the  total  solution  to  all  of  SU's  crime 
problems.  But.  added  to  the  regular  officers, 
off-duty  plaln-clothesmen.  the  mini  shuttle 
bus.  and  the  K-0  dog  patrol,  the  new  stu- 
dent-manned program  unites  more  people 
In  the  same  function  of  crlm«  prevention. 
Vice  President  Colway  answers  for  SU's  suc- 
cessful record  very  simply:  "We  have  im- 
proved our  housekeeping." 


PROSPECT  FOR  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 

(Mr.    BLACKBURN  asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  has  been  continuing  discus- 
sion with  regard  to  the  prospects  for  the 
recovery  of  the  economy.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  issued  figures  show- 
ing that  the  average  for  weekly  hours  of 
overtime  has  increased  to  3.3  hours  per 
week.  This  is  the  highest  level  for  the 
past  2  years  and  shows  the  continuing 
demand  for  goods  from  the  manufac- 
turing sector  of  our  economy. 

Increasingly,  we  have  also  seen  signs 
that  the  President's  wage  and  price  con- 
trols have  been  effective.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  of  production  workers 
rose  only  2  cents  in  March  to  $3.47.  This 
compares  to  a  year  ago  March  when  the 
wage  rate  rose  21  cents,  or  6.3  percent 
in  just  a  single  month.  Furthermore,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  average 
weekly  earnings  have  risen  6.5  percent 
since  March  1971,  while  consumer  prices 
have  risen  only  3.7  percent.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  President's  wage  and  price  con- 
trol program  has  been  effective  in  plac- 
ing a  lid  on  inflationary  pressures.  EJven 
though  unemplojTnent  increased  slightly 
last  month,  we  find  that  the  total  em- 
ployment picture  is  the  best  that  it  has 
been  in  a  number  of  years.  In  goods- 
t>roducing  industries,  employment  in- 
creased by  155.000  workers  for  the  Janu- 
ary to  March  quarter.  This  is  the  highest 
level  of  increase  since  the  end  of  March 
1970. 

Furthermore,  factory  jobs  rose  by  over 
110,000  over  the  quarter.  In  the  service- 
producing  sector  of  the  economy,  there 
was  an  increase  of  570,000  jobs  over  the 
first  quarter.  This  is  the  largest  quarter 
to  quarter  increase  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the 
policies  of  this  administration  are  pro- 
viding jobs  for  the  American  worker  and 
ending  the  inflationary  spiral  which  has 
been  wracking  our  economy. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  INTEREST 
PAYMENTS  ON  LOW-INCOME 
HOMES 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1968,  the  Congress  passed  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  This  section 
authorized  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
subsidize  the  interest  payments  on  homes 
purchased  by  low-Income  families.  The 
Government,  imder  the  program,  can 
subsidize  interest  down  to  1  percent  de- 
pending upon  the  income  of  the  recipi- 
ent. This  subsidy  payment  is  made  by 
HUD  directly  to  the  lender. 

Recently,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  ruled  that  even  though  the  in- 
terest payments  on  235  homes  are  being 
paid  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the 
taxpayer — 235  homeowners — has  the 
right  to  take  the  Interest  payments,  in- 
cluding the  portion  paid  by  the  Oovem- 
ment, as  a  deduction  on  his  Federal  in- 
come tax.  The  net  effect  of  this  ruling 
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has  been  to  give  this  homeowner  a  double 
subsidy. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  I  can  state 
that  when  the  committee  reported  this 
bill  to  the  House  floor  it  never  was  en- 
visioned that  tlUs  type  of  deduction 
would  never  be  allowed.  In  order  to  cor- 
rect this  misinterpretation  of  congres- 
sional intent  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  prohibit  the  taxpayer 
who  lives  in  a  235  home  to  take  the  por- 
tion of  his  Interest  payments  made  by 
the  Government  as  a  deduction  on  his 
Federal  income  tax. 


VICTIMS  OF  CRIME  ACT  OP  1972 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  iraint  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  crime  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  political  issues  facing 
the  Nation.  The  courts  have  taken  steps 
to  guarantee  and  protect  the  rights  of 
persons  accused  of  criminal  activity.  This 
Congress  and  the  many  State  legislatures 
have  passed  stringent  laws  in  order  to 
attempt  to  curb  the  spiraling  crime  rate. 
However,  throughout  this  whole  process 
no  mention  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
innocent  victims  of  crime.  Many  times 
criminal  activity  has  led  to  innocent  per- 
sons being  maimed,  permanently  dis- 
abled, killed,  or  psychologically  affected, 
all  of  which  has  to  have  a  direct  imr>act 
upon  their  lives.  No  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  pain,  suffering,  loss  of 
time,  and  wages  which  these  victims 
suffer.  I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  recognized 
these  victims'  situation  and  provided 
them  with  due  compensation.  In  reality, 
these  victims  are  the  price  the  society 
pays  for  not  being  able  to  control  crime. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
both  were  intended  to  protect  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness 
of  all  our  citizens.  However,  the  sky- 
rocketing crime  rate  has  shown  that  all 
three  branches  of  our  Government  have 
been  negligent  in  meeting  this  mandate. 

In  modem  law  there  is  a  sharp  con- 
trast between  criminal  and  civil  proceed- 
ings. The  criminal  Is  always  thought  to 
owe  a  debt  to  society  which  must  be  paid, 
and  in  the  context  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion the  sole  purpose  of  this  prosecution 
is  to  protect  the  public  safety  from  con- 
tinual harassment  by  the  offender.  In 
these  proceedings  the  victim  is  supposed 
to  be  a  disinterested  witness  whose  relief 
is  to  be  found  only  in  private  tort  action. 
This  solution  has  been  found  to  be  high- 
ly inadequate.  The  first  nation  to  per- 
ceive this  problem  and  act  affirmatively 
was  New  Zealand.  In  1963  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  ooimtry  established  a  crime 
compensation  tribunal  with  power  to 
award  compensation  to  victims  or  their 
dependents  where  the  victim  had  been 
injured  or  killed  through  the  commission 
of  certain  crimes. 

In  1964  the  Tory  Government  of  Eng- 


land enacted  a  similar  program.  The  first 
American  jurisdiction  to  adopt  the  com- 
pensation principle  was  California.  Its 
program  was  enacted  in  1965  and  put  in- 
to operation  2  years  later.  Since  that 
time  programs  have  been  established  in 
New  York,  Hawaii,  Massachusetts.  Mary- 
land, Nevada,  and  New  Jersey.  Several 
State  legislatures  now  have  proposals 
before  them  which  would  create  com- 
pensation bocurds.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  act  in 
this  area  in  the  very  near  future.  Ade- 
quate precedent  for  this  action  has  been 
set  since  two  English-speaking  parlia- 
mentary governments  plus  the  legisla- 
tures of  several  of  our  States  have 
enacted  compensation  laws.  Definitely, 
the  time  has  come  for  compensation  for 
the  innocent  victims  of  violent  crimes 
to  be  adopted.  Society  has  a  moral 
obligation  in  this  area  and  I  believe  that 
the  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  meet  that  obligation. 

My  bill  establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  Federal  Compensa- 
tion Board  which  will  make  direct  awards 
to  or  in  behalf  of  innocent  victims  of  vio- 
lent crimes  in  financial  need. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  would  be 
limited  to  primary  Federal  jurisdiction 
such  as  maritime  and  territorial  areas, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Board  would  be  of  a  quasi-judicial 
nature,  composed  of  three  appointed 
members  who  would  serve  8-year  terms. 
They  would  have  the  authority  to  comjiel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  but  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence  would  not  be  followed 
and  hearings  would  not  be  of  &a.  adver- 
sary character. 

In  determining  the  amoimt  of  the 
award,  the  Board  would  be  authorized 
to  investigate  all  aspects  of  the  case, 
including  private  and  public  sources  of 
funds  to  meet  the  victims'  financial 
needs.  A  very  important  factor  in  the 
awarding  process  would  be  the  victims' 
cooperation  with  police.  Also,  recovery 
would  be  limited  to  $50,000  and  the  pay- 
ments could  be  made  in  a  lump  sum  or 
by  periodic  disbursals.  Criminal  convic- 
tion would  not  be  a  prerequisite  for  re- 
covery. However,  when  an  award  were 
made  by  the  Board,  it  would  not  subro- 
gate the  rights  of  the  victim  against 
the  offender.  Furthermore,  when  the  of- 
fender were  prosecuted,  the  court  would 
be  authorized  to  direct  that  any  part  of 
any  fine  paid  by  him  be  placed  in  an 
indemnity  fund  which  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Board. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  would 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1968  to  provide  a  new  grant  program 
to  be  administered  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  to  en- 
courage States  to  set  up  compensation 
boards.  Any  State  which  would  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  this  act  would 
receive  matching  grants  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  establishing  a  State  com- 
pensation board. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal which  I  am  presenting  today  is 
realistic  and  will  help  solve  one  of  the 
more  glaring  needs  in  our  society.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  warrants  the 
support  of  all  Members  of  this  body. 


LIVESTOCK  PRODUCERS  UNFAIRLY 
BLAMED  FOR  RETAIL  MEAT 
PRICES 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  p>er- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  of  my 
constituents  from  northwest  Iowa  made 
a  significant  contribution  clarifying  re- 
cent confusion  about  meat  prices  in  their 
testimony  before  the  Price  Commission 
last  week.  They  are  Prank  R.  Buryanek, 
Glenn  Gregg  and  Ed  Ladd,  farmers  from 
Sioux  and  Lyon  Counties,  and  Mayor 
Harlan  Hununel  of  Hawarden,  Iowa. 
They  told  the  commission  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  present  day  livestock 
prices  are  inadequate  to  give  farmers 
anything  like  a  fair  return  for  their  labor 
and  investment,  and  their  testimony  very 
eloquently  established  that  livestock  pro- 
ductrs  are  being  unfairly  blamed  for  re- 
cent increases  in  retail  meat  prices  at  a 
time  when  retail  food  chains  have  been 
increasing  their  profit  margins  and  re- 
fusing to  pass  the  benefit  of  reductions 
in  wholesale  meat  prices  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Buryanek  and  Ladd  also  testified  on  the 
same  subject  the  previous  day  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  smd  Grains 
and  I  have  heretofore  asked  imanimous 
consent  that  my  introduction  of  these 
witnesses  and  their  highly  persuasive 
testimony  be  set  forth  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  together  with  the  testimony 
of  Mayor  Hummel  before  the  Price  Com- 
mission the  following  day.  The  portions 
of  the  subcommittee's  and  Commission's 
proceedings  to  which  I  have  referred  are 

as  follows: 

Beep  Pucks 

Mr.  Matne.  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  very  b^py 
to  introduce  a  typical  Northwest  Iowa  farm- 
er to  give  us  firsthand  information  on  some 
of  the  problems  confronting  pork  producers 
on  the  farm  today.  Frank  Biu-yanek  rents 
320  acres  in  Sioux  County.  Iowa,  which  is  the 
nation's  largest  producer  of  com  fed  cattle 
with  over  250.000  head  delivered  yearly.  It  Is 
also  a  top  producer  of  hogs. 

Frank  is  one  of  a  group  of  Northwest  Iowa 
farmers  and  businessmen,  principally  from 
Sioux  County,  who  came  to  Washington  at 
their  own  expense  on  March  27  and  28  to 
protest  adverse  and  unfair  publicity  about 
livestock  prices.  They  were  specifically  and 
Justifiably  Indignant  about  the  very  mis- 
leading newspaper  advertisements  placed  in 
Washington  newspapers  by  the  Giant  Food 
Store  chain  blaming  lack  of  controls  on  live- 
stock prices  for  high  retail  food  prices  and 
telling  consumers  to  buy  less  meat.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  these  hard  working 
Americans  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  confer  with  Secretary  Butz  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Palmby  on  March  28.  They  proved 
to  be  such  eloquent  spokesmen  for  agricul- 
ture at  this  meeting  that  the  Secretary  and 
I  urged  them  to  return  to  Washington  for 
the  Price  Commission  hearings  on  food  prices 
which  begin  tomorrow.  Frank  Buryanek  and 
three  other  Northwest  lowans  will  accord- 
ingly testify  before  the  Commission  tomor- 
row and  Frank  Is  here  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  practical  experience  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  R.  BUETANEK 

Mr.  BuRTANEK.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Mayne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  38  years  old,  mar- 
ried and  have  three  children.  I  farm  320  acres 
of  land  In  Sioux  County,  Iowa.  I  am  what  is 
usually  termed  a  diversified  farmer.  That  Is. 
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I  raise  com  and  also  feed  hogs  and  cattle  for 
market.  In  a  good  year  I  wUl  try  to  feed  500 
hogs  and  250  head  of  cattle.  Sometimes  I 
don't  produce  quite  those  numbers  due  to  a 
short  com  crop  or  other  factors. 

I  belong  to  a  group  of  190  Northwest  Iowa 
farmers  who  use  the  servlcee  of  the  North- 
west Iowa  farm  records  association.  This  firm 
does  a  complete  breakdown  of  our  records 
and  through  the  use  of  computers  Is  able  to 
show  us  Just  where  the  money  Is  being  made 
or  lost.  By  using  this  service  I  can  tell  what 
my  costs  are  on  the  various  phases  of  my  op- 
eration. Without  bragging.  I  can  honestly  say 
that  the  190  who  belong  to  this  group  are 
considered  either  average  or  above  average 
farmers. 

Gentlemen,  last  year  my  net  farm  Income 
was  $3445.  That  Isn't  much  for  a  family  of 
five  to  live  on.  This  figure  does  not  allow 
me  anything  for  labor.  This  was  my  total 
wages  for  working  13  months  last  year.  This 
13  month  figure  Is  based  on  the  average 
American  who  buys  the  products  I  produce 
work  week  of  40  hours.  Using  USDA  hourly 
averages  on  how  much  time  It  takes  to  raise 
a  hog,  an  acre  of  corn.  etc.  I  work  56  hours 
per  week.  By  this  you  can  see  that  I'm  not 
sitting  on  my  can  r.iklng  in  the  money.  With 
wages  like  these  its  no  wonder  that  young 
men  want  no  part  of  agriculture.  My  son  is 
12  years  old.  While  I'm  here  talking  to  you 
he  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  over  200  hogs 
He  can  handle  the  Job  and  he  Ukes  to  do  it. 
But  when  the  day  comes  that  he  asks  me, 
"Dad.  should  I  stay  in  farming?",  I  could 
no  more  answer  yes  than  I  could  tell  him  to 
go  fly  a  kite. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  Is  that  the 
average  age  of  an  Iowa  farmer  is  56.  Where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  young  men  to  replace 
these  men  about  to  retire.  With  the  profits 
we  have  been  getting  the  last  few  years,  no 
one  can  blame  young  men  for  leaving  the 
farm  for  Jobs  In  the  city.  Take  these  men 
off  the  family  farm  and  It  leads  down  only 
one  path.  Corporate  farming.  The  family 
farm  has  been  a  way  of  life  In  America  since 
before  the  revolution.  Don't  take  it  away  now. 
Last  year  I  raised  and  marketed  297  hogs. 
This  was  way  below  my  500  goal  and  thank 
goodness  for  that.  I  received  an  average  of 
$16.83  per  cwt.  My  cost  of  producing  100 
pounds  of  pork  was  $17.80.  This  was  before 
figuring  labor.  Adding  my  labor  at  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.65  per  hour,  this  pork  cost 
me  $19.18  per  100  pounds.  This  is  a  loss  of 
$2.35  per  cwt,  or  $5.16  for  every  hog  mar- 
keted. 

This  Is  why  I  get  mad  when  the  newspaper 
quote  the  so  called  authorities  who  blame 
the  farmer  for  high  food  prices. 

You're  not  listening  to  a  bad  farmer  either 
The  average  production  costs  In  Illinois  Is 
$19.50  per  cwt.  The  average  In  Iowa  Is  $20.00. 
Using  family  labor  I  managed  to  hold  my 
costs  below  the  average  and  I  stUl  lost 
money.  You  can  see  I'm  definitely  m  the 
ball  park  when  It  comes  to  raising  hogs. 

Gentlemen,  I  didn't  come  to  the  city  to 
cry  and  beg  for  sympathy.  I  know  how  my 
nogs  did  last  year.  The  producer  is  used  to 
these  ups  and  downs.  We  Just  bite  our  lips 
and  hope  that  next  year  will  be  better  It 
has  every  Indication  of  this  when  I  sold  hogs 
in  February  for  $28.50.  Then  all  this  fuss 
started  about  the  farmer  getting  rich  and 
stores  advertising  to  tell  people  not  to  buy 
meat.  Since  that  time  the  price  of  hogs  has 
really  dropped.  As  of  last  Thursday,  the 
Sioux  City  Central  Public  Market  had  a  hoe 
top  at  $22.76.  This  Is  roughly  a  $6.00  drop 
per  hundred  or  $12  per  hog.  Pork  la  not  that 
much  cheaper  today  In  the  store,  so  whose 
getting  It.  It  sure  Isn't  me. 

Of  these  190  farmers  I  spoke  of.  In  1969 
their  average  total  Investment  was  $263  638 
and  the  average  net  Income  was  $8,331.00  In 
1971  their  total  Investment  average  had  risen 
to  $308,427  and  their  average  net  income  had 
dropped   to   $7,717.00.   Investment    up   $44- 


789.00  and  the  income  down  $614.  Some- 
thing's out  of  line  here.  You  probably  wonder 
why  I  farm? 

Gentlemen,  I  think  that  the  family  farm 
is  the  best  place  In  the  world  to  raise  chil- 
dren and  I  love  to  farm.  But  I  dont  know 
how  much  longer  I  can  afford  these  luxuries. 
We  In  rural  America  do  not  ask  for  the  moon. 
All  the  majority  of  us  want  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  decent  living  and  the  chance 
to  supply  our  chUdren  with  a  few  of  the 
good  things  In  life  such  as  education. 

AU  we  ask  Is  a  fighting  chance.  We  are  a 
minority— feeding  the  majority.  Drive  us  off 
with  bad  prices  and  rising  costs  and  you 
wUl  be  taking  the  backbone  out  of  Amer- 
ica. Too  many  people  don't  know  our  life 
style  or  realize  our  problems  and  many  more 
cculd  care  less. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  tell 
my  story.  If  only  a  few  of  you  understand 
us  better,  my  task  la  accomplished.  Tell  your 
voters  you  heard  It  from  a  farmer.  No  man 
Is  farther  from  a  phone  booth  but  closer  to 
God. 

Mr.  Matne.  Mr.  Chairman,  another  out- 
standing Northwest  Iowa  .'armer  who  will 
testify  here  today  and  before  the  Price  Com- 
mission tomorrow  is  Ed  Ladd  of  Rock  Rapids 
In  Lyon  County. 

Ed  was  one  of  four  Iowa  farmers  chosen 
as  a  Master  Parmer  by  Wallace's  Parmer  In 
1971.  He  has  served  In  many  positions  of  farm 
leadership,  such  as  County  ASCS  Committee- 
man and  Sou  District  Commissioner  and  Is 
presently  Vice  President  of  the  Lyon-Sioux 
member  and  an  officer  of  his  county  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association.  I  am  also  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  my  district  farm  advisory  committee 
since  1966.  This  U  a  group  of  actual  farm 
operators  with  whom  I  consult  frequently  on 
farm  policy  and  programs. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  Introduce  Kd  Ladd 
to  my  colleagues  on  this  Subcommittee. 

STATEMENT    OP    ED    LAOO 

Mr.  Ladd.  Honorable  Chairman  Mr.  Purcell 
and  members  of  the  Livestock  and  QraUis 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  I  am  here 
today  as  an  active  farmer  Involved  in  a  di- 
versified farming  operation  located  In  the 
northwestern  most  county  of  Iowa.  My  age 
Is  60  and  for  the  past  25  years  my  family 
and  I  have  worked  toward  the  goal  of  put- 
ting together  an  efficient  farm  unit  By 
sacrificing  most  other  wants  and  some 
imagined  needs,  we  have  been  able  to  gain 
control  of  a  unit  that  economists  tell  us 
has  most  of  the  efficiencies  that  can  be  ob- 
tained m  a  farming  enterprise. 

For  this  to  happen  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  adjoining  land  become 
avaUable  for  sale,  and  to  be  able  to  obtain 
financing  to  accomplish  tb  expansion  We 
now  farm  640  acres— renting  160  acres  and 
having  title  to  480  acres. 

For  the  past  seven  years  my  wife  has 
worked  as  an  Extension  Home  Economist  In  a 
two  county  area.  Her  feeling  was  that  she 
could  contribute  more  to  the  enterprize 
this  way  than  oy  working  on  the  farm  and 
her  wisdom  has  been  sound.  The  added  In- 
come has  enabled  us  to  make  farm  payments 
and  keep  two  children  In  college  while  I 
have  concentrated  on  developing  a  good 
farming  programs.  We  feel  that  with  good 
health  and  the  Lord  wlUing,  we  will  now 
be  able  to  survive  the  revolution  that  agri- 
culture has  been  going  through  for  the  past 
20  or  so  years. 

I  am  sad  to  report,  however,  that  a  lot 
of  my  friends  and  neighbors  have  not  been 
80  fortunate.  Some  of  them  because  of  con- 
ditions they  were  not  able  to  control  are 
no  longer  farming.  Many  others  because  of 
limited  volume  and  Increasing  costs  are  find- 
ing it  more  difficult  all  the  time. 

With  thU  type  of  situation  continuing 
there  Is  very  little  Incentive  for  young  men 
to  be  attracted  to  farming  as  a  career  and 
with  the  average  age  of  the  Iowa  farmer  at 
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481/2  years,  we  wUl  be  faced  with  a  problem 
that  m  my  mind  could  be  disastrous.  Unless 
the  long  term  profit  potential  In  agriculture 
Improves,  young  people  wUl  continue  to 
choose  careers  outside  of  agriculture  and  the 
family  farm  as  we  know  It  wUl  be  a  thine- 
of  the  past.  ° 

I  claim  no  great  knowledge  of  farm  prob- 
lems  on  a  national  scale  and  can  only  report 
to  you  what  is  occurring  in  my  communitv 
and  what  my  own  records  show.  My  banker 
expressed  a  similar  concern  for  their  busi- 
ness. He  said  that  of  the  active  farm  loan 
customers  they  serve  that  only  io%  were 
below  the  age  of  30.  Of  the  6  farm  sales  they 
clerked  the  past  year,  3  were  farmers  retir- 
ing, 2  were  foreclosures  and  one  was  forced 
out  because  the  land  was  sold.  He  reported 
that  they  had  no  new  starts. 

We  have  been  concerned  for  some  time  that 
the  farmers  share  of  the  consumers  dollar 
remains  relatively  stable  while  our  costs  keen 
skyrocketing.  In  the  past  5  years  my 
machinery  repair  cost  has  gone  up  44%  Shop 
time  for  Implement  and  machinery  repair 
has  gone  from  $4.50  per  hour  in  1967  to  $7  00 
per  hour  In  1971— up  64%.  Taxes  on  two 
quarters  have  gone  from  $904.02  In  1966  to 
$1271.62  In  1971 — an  Increase  of  29%  You 
name  It  and  if  It  U  anything  not  produced 
on  a  farm,  you  can  be  sure  It  will  be  higher 
Where  have  we  gone  so  wrong  as  to  think 
that  It  should  be  the  consumer's  Inalienable 
right  to  buy  meat  for  the  same  price  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago  when  their  own  dis- 
posable Income  has  more  than  doubled  In 
the  same  period?  Somehow  it  is  alright  for 
automobUes  to  go  up  $150  to  $200  every  year 
and  It's  alright  for  medical  costs  to  go  up 
400%  In  the  past  20  years,  but  It  Is  not  al- 
right for  farm  products  to  go  higher.  When- 
ever prices  start  to  go  up  In  the  livestock 
Industry,  we  get  hit  with  higher  Import 
quotas  or  some  other  device  designed  to  hold 
down  meat  prices. 

I  recently  attended  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Convention  In  Omaha  where  Mr 
Raymond  loanes.  Administrator  of  USDA's 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  told  us  we  must 
"get  cracking"  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the 
booming  demand  for  beef.  He  said  that  every 
industrialized  country  is  Itching  to  consume 
more  beef,  and  the  economic  growth  we  are 
seeing  around  the  worid  is  makhig  It  possible 
for  more  and  more  people  to  satisfy  their  de- 
mand for  more  beef.  He  closed  by  saying  that 
the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  current 
situation  by  far  is  the  pric«  strength  we  are 
seeing.  Record  beef  production  Is  being  mar- 
keted at  attractive  prices  almost  everywhere. 
This  means  only  one  thing  to  me — trying 
to  keep  a  lid  on  domestic  prices  by  Import- 
ing more  beef  may  be  setting  the  stage  for 
a  real  beef  shortage  in  the  future.  It  takes  a 
producer  two  years  from  the  time  he  decides 
to  supply  more  beef  untU  there  Is  meat  for 
the  consumer's  table.  If  we  are  not  allowed 
a  reasonable  profit  potential  that  will  pay 
the  capital  Investment,  risk  and  give  a  man- 
agement return,  there  will  be  no  real  herd 
expansion. 

I  belong  to  the  Northwest  Iowa  Farm  Busl- 
ness  Association  and  my  records  tell  me  that 
In  1971  my  weaned  calf  cost  me  $39.18  per 
hundred  weight.  By  applying  my  1971  feed- 
ing enterprise  costs  and  selling  price  I  should 
realize  $11.15  per  head  retum  for  risk  and 
management— a  total  of  $791.65  for  the  total 
cow-calf  enterprise.  That's  hardly  enough  to 
attract  many  people  Into  a  cow-calf  opera- 
tion. 

The  midwest  Is  the  only  real  hope  for 
further  herd  expansion.  We  have  abundant 
supplies  of  low  cost  feed  In  the  form  of  corn 
stalks  and  crop  residues  that  now  go  to  waste. 
Unless  there  Is  a  profit  Incentive  to  diversify 
Into  livestock  production  the  midwest  farmer 
will  continue  to  raise  only  corn  and  soybeans 
that  create  problems  in  the  market  and  great 
expense  to  the  government. 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  let  meat  prices 
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seek  their  own  true  level  in  an  atmosphere 
unclouded  by  artificial  restraints? 
Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF   MAYOR   HARLAN   HTTMMEL, 
HAWARDEN,   IOWA 

I'm  Harlan  Hummel,  Mayor  of  Hawarden, 
Iowa,  a  rural  community  of  2800  In  North- 
west Iowa.  I  represent  a  coalition  of  cattle 
feeders,  {Kirk  producers  and  businessmen 
in  10  Northwest  Iowa  counties  with  a  popu- 
lation of  300,000  people.  It  Is  a  fact,  that  I  can 
prove  with  figures  and  graphs,  that  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  nation's  population 
is  threatened  with  an  unwanted  and  un- 
needed  change  In  life  style.  Through  unde- 
served publicity  and  political  rhetoric,  the 
farmer  is  -  being  blamed  for  today's  Infla- 
tionary food  prices. 

Eighty  per  cent  (80%)  of  the  population 
in  the  ten  county  area  that  I  represent  Is 
engaged  in  farming,  agribusiness,  or  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  farmers  Income  to 
maintain  over  100.000  small  town  Jobs. 

My  home  county,  Sioux  County,  Iowa  Is 
the  nations  largest  producer  of  corn  fed 
cattle  In  the  world  with  over  260,00  head 
delivered  yearly. 

Just  to  the  south  is  Plymouth  County, 
Iowa's  largest  producer  of  pork  products. 
We  have  a  stake  In  any  deliberations  about 
food  price  controls  because  you  are  threat- 
ening our  way  of  life.  If  you  depress  the 
price  that  the  Iowa  farmer  receives  for  his 
products,  the  only  alternative  you  leave  Is 
commercialized  farming. 

Give  Mr.  Meany  a  shot  at  100,000  workers 
on  Just  a  few  large  farms  and  see  what  the 
price  of  labor  can  do  to  farm  prices.  Drive 
10,000  Iowa  farmers  and  their  children  off 
the  farm  and  see  how  more  complex  your 
city  problems  can  become. 

We're  not  here  to  defend  the  prices  that 
beef  and  hog  producers  are  getting,  but  to 
show  that  In  relationship  to  inflationary 
prices  that  are  being  paid  for  other  con- 
sumer products,  plus  the  Increased  cost  of 
production  that  the  food  producer  has  been 
forced  to  absorb,  that  the  food  producer 
should  and  does  feel  deserving  to  be  receiv- 
ing a  decent  price  for  his  products,  because 
if  he  had  continued  much  longer  at  dealing 
in  a  market  that  has  been  stagnant  for  at 
least  twenty  years,  America  would  be  look- 
ing elsewhere  for  Its  food  supplies. 

Let's  talk  inflation,  and  decide  who  has 
been  the  victim. 

Out  of  the  last  15  years,  only  the  last  two 
have  given  the  beef  producers  a  chance  to 
realize  a  price  for  their  products  in  relation 
to  the  rise  In  other  consumer  products.  In 
1951  one  hour's  labor  purchased  1  and  »/i 
pounds  of  beef  for  the  family  table.  Today, 
one  hour's  labor  will  place  3V4  pounds  of  a 
better  quality  more  nutritional  beef  on  the 
same  family's  table.  If  the  beef  producer  is 
responsible  for  rising  prices,  I  don't  know  the 
meaning  of  inflation.  We  feel  that  you  as  a 
price  board  responsible  for  controlling  In- 
flation, will  direct  your  attention  to  those 
segments  most  responsible  for  the  unwar- 
ranted spread  between  the  feed  lot  and  the 
table. 

Let's  talk  price  Increases  and  degrees  of 
spread.  I  have  figures  here  taken  from  USDA 
miscellaneous  publication  74.  In  1962,  the 
retail  market  showed  the  average  price  of  a 
pound  of  beef  at  85.7^  per  pound.  Of  this 
85.7*  the  farmer-producer  received  74%  or 
about  63.4*.  Nineteen  (19)  years  later  the 
retail  average  for  the  same  pound  of  beef  was 
$1.04.  The  farmer  producers  percentage 
dropped  to  66%  of  the  price  paid  or  a  return 
of  67.8%  of  the  price  Mrs.  Housewife  paid. 
The  retail  price  of  a  pound  of  beef  increased 
22%  while  the  farmers  share  decreased 
almost  12  7o.  This  12%  decrease  was  occur- 
ring while  the  farmers  cost  of  production 
rose  125 '^i.  Wherein  lies  Inflation? 

We  are  here  to  tell  our  story  becaxiae  we 
are  appalled  to  think  that  people  believe  that 


government  controls  are  the  answer  to  lower 
food  prices.  In  all  the  history  of  American 
food  production  there  has  been  no  better 
control  on  food  prices  than  supply.  The 
American  farmer  has  always  supplied  the 
country's  table  at  a  reasonable  price.  Granted 
this  price  has  fluctuated,  but  consider  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  food  purchases 
took  about  22%  of  the  average  American's 
disposable  dollar.  Today  food  purchases  take 
only  15%  of  that  same  dollar.  Food  has  be- 
come a  target  only  because  by  his  makeup, 
his  desire  to  be  independent,  the  farmer  tried 
to  go  It  alone,  standing  on  his  own  two  feet, 
without  any  type  of  unionization.  His  lack 
of  desire  for  organization  made  him  a  con- 
venient scapegoat. 

Give  the  farmer  enough  reason  to  organize 
and  you  will  see  the  start  of  a  union  that 
will  make  the  AFL-CIO  look  like  a  Sunday 
School  Picnic. 

The  l>eef  producer  has  no  complaints  with 
a  33-35*  cattle  market.  He  only  wants  to 
impress  you  that  his  margin  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years  is  not  excessive — and  he  feverishly 
resents  any  of  the  suggested  synthetic  means 
of  price  depression.  He  needs  this  present 
margin  to  keep  his  family  farm  and  for  all 
of  us  to  keep  rural  America  as  it  is  today. 

One  of  these  friends,  a  Sioux  County  hog 
raiser,  revealed  to  me  that  In  1971  he  mar- 
keted almost  three  hundred  head  of  hogs  at 
an  average  selling  price  of  $116.83  per  hun- 
dred weight.  He  is  a  good  recordkeeper  and 
his  books  showed  that  his  average  cost  of 
production  before  labor,  was  $17.80  per  hun- 
dred. This  was  a  net  loss  of  97*  per  hundred 
before  he  was  paid  for  his  labor.  Now  using 
the  minimum  wage  advocated  by  the  Dept. 
of  Labor,  $1.65  per  hour,  his  average  pro- 
duction cost  was  $19.18  per  hundred.  Now  a 
$1.66  per  hour  wage  is  barely  above  the  pov- 
erty level,  and  a  lot  lower  than  the  average 
wage  paid  to  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Housewife 
who  thinks  pork  prices  are  too  high.  But  at 
a  labor  flgure  of  $1.66  per  hour,  this  hog  pro- 
ducer lost  $2.35  per  hundred.  His  production 
costs  were  not  out  of  line.  The  average  cost 
of  production  per  hundred  weight  in  Illinois 
was  $19.60.  The  average  in  Iowa  was  $20.00 
per  hundred  weight.  Through  the  use  of  fam- 
ily labor,  this  producer  held  his  production 
costs  under  the  average  In  either  state,  yet 
he  lost  money. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  touch  once  more 
on  the  fact  that  your  decisions  wiU  affect 
not  only  the  farmer,  but  the  people  who 
prefer  small  town,  rural  America  to  life  In 
the  city.  It's  a  fact,  that  for  every  8  family 
farms  that  cease  to  exist,  one  small  town 
businessman  closes  his  doors. 

Not  only  farmers,  but  packers  will  attest 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  very  near  future  the 
country  will  face  a  shortage  of  meat  because 
of  a  lack  of  capital  and  Interested  producers. 
The  capital  will  be  in  short  supply  because 
no  banker  can  risk  his  deposlters  money  in 
a  market  where  returns  are  so  questionable. 

Producers  will  soon  be  In  short  supply. 
Young  men  are  reluctant  to  remain  on  the 
farm  because  of  the  low  return  for  their  la- 
bor. Based  on  a  40  hoxir  work  week,  the 
Northwest  Iowa  farmer  worked  14  months  in 
12  months  time  last  year.  The  average  age  of 
the  Iowa  farmer  Is  over  66.  In  1969,  we  had 
only  63  men  xinder  age  26  on  the  farm  in 
Sioux  Coimty.  During  the  same  period  we 
had  429  farmers  between  the  ages  of  56  to  64. 

Instead  of  replacing  those  men  about  to 
retire  from  the  farm  we  are  losing  ground. 
We  are  losing  producers  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  midwest  offers  the  only  real 
potential  for  economical  expansion  of  pounds 
of  beef  production.  Remember  that  the  more 
pounds  produced,  the  greater  the  supply,  the 
lower  the  jMlce.  Take  these  factors  into  oon- 
sideratton.  Lack  of  producers,  shortage  of 
capital,  and  it  leads  you  down  only  one  path. 
Nobody  is  going  to  produce  food  for  the  con- 
sumers table.  A  Detroit  auto  worker  doeent 
produce  a  car  without  a  fair  wage.  We're 


rapidly  approaching  a  time  when  the  farmer 
is  going  to  feel  the  same  way  about  food 
production. 

I've  touched  upon  the  alternative  to  the 
family  farm,  expressed  what  I  think  are  my 
fellow  rural  Americans  sentiments  on  what 
these  hearings  can  do  to  a  way  of  Ufe  that 
we  are  fighting  to  maintain.  There  must  be 
a  favorable  long  term  profit  outlook  before 
the  family  farm  can  continue  to  be  a  reality. 
These  farmers  cannot  continue  to  make  the 
Investment,  assume  the  risk,  and  supply  the 
labor  and  still  deny  their  famUles  those 
things  that  many  other  Americans  consider 
part  of  their  way  of  life.  Food  prices  have 
risen  sharply.  If  this  is  due  to  excessive 
profit,  the  blame  lies  elsewhere.  Prices  paid 
for  raw  food  products  are  flnally  reflecting 
what  America's  farmer  deserves  for  his  work 
and  investment. 


REPORTS  ON  NURSING  HOMES 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
stantly amazed  at  the  amount  of  Action 
which  passes  for  fact  among  the  Federal 
agencies  and  is  delivered  to  an  unsuspect- 
ing public  as  being  "the  word"  from  on 
high. 

The  most  recent  example  is  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Robert  O. 
Beatty,  in  a  letter  dated  March  28,  1972. 
advised  among  other  things  that  section 
1106  of  the  Social  Security  Act  "states 
that  all  information  obtained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram shall  be  kept  confidential."  Now 
Mr.  Beatty  must  know  that  that  state- 
ment is  not  accurate. 

On  March  27,  at  page  10296  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  inserted  a  legis- 
lative history  of  section  1106  prepared  by 
an  objective  source,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. That  study  conclusively  shows  that 
nursing  care  cases  were  not  included  in 
the  original  act  or  covered  by  subsequent 
amendments.  Yet  Mr.  Beatty  goes  for- 
ward spreading  his  fiction  thereby  ef- 
fectively keeping  the  public  uninformed 
about  the  real  conditions  which  exist  in 
too  many  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  this  date.  I  have  not 
received  any  acknowledgment  or  reply 
from  Secretary  Richardson  to  my  letters 
of  February  3  or  March  2  to  which  I 
referred  in  my  remarks  before  the  House 
on  March  27. 1  am  sure  that  the  bureau- 
crats in  HEW  are  busy — but  so  busy  they 
cannot  answer  a  congressional  inquiry? 

I  hope  the  Department  will  be  forced 
to  respond  to  the  suit  which  has  been 
filed  against  it  on  the  matters  I  have 
raised.  A  copy  of  the  complaint  and  sup- 
porting documents  are  appended  to  my 
remarks  at  this  point: 

[VS.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia] 

COMPLAINT    FOB    INJUNCTTVX    RZLIZF 

MalTin  Schechter,  6629  Elgin  Lane.  Bethes- 
da,  Maryland  (301)  229-0636,  Plaintiff,  t. 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  330  Independence  Ave.,  8.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  aoaoi,  Defendant — ClvU  Action 
No.  710-72. 

I.  This  is  an  action  under  the  authority  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  6  UJ3.0. 
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552,  to  order  defendant  to  produce  certain 
documents  entitled  Extended  Care  Facility 
Survey  Reports  (Form  SSA-1569)  (herein- 
after "Survey  Reports")  which  have  been 
unlawfully  withheld. 

2.  This  Court  has  Jurisdiction  over  this 
action  pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  5  VS.C.  552  (a)(2)  and  (a)(3) 
(hereinafter  'the  Act") . 

3.  Plaintiff  Is  Senior  Editor  of  Hospital 
Practice,  a  national  magazine  with  its  Wash- 
ington office  located  at  1230  National  Press 
Building,  which  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  practice  of  medicine  In  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  extended  care  facilities,  related 
other  Institutions  and  In  the  community. 

4.  Defendant  Elliot  L.  Richardson  is  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  under 
42  U.S.C.  1396UC  he  has  the  chief  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  Medicare 
Program.  Extended  care  facilities  may  re- 
ceive payments  under  the  Medicare  Program 
if  they  meet  the  requirements  of  42  U.S.C. 
1395X. 

5.  By  letter  dated  March  1,  1972,  a  copy 
of  which  is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  A, 
Plaintiff  requested  that  the  Defendant  make 
available  copies  of  or  grant  access  for  in- 
spection to  the  most  recent  Survey  Report 
on  Harmar  House,  a  Medicare  approved  ex- 
tended care  facility  In  Marietta,  Ohio,  as 
well  as  Suney  Reports  for  fourteen  addi- 
tional Medicare  approved  extended  care  fa- 
cilities as  listed  in  the  attachment  to  Ex- 
hibit A. 

6.  By  letter  dated  March  28,  1972.  a  copy 
of  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  B,  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  an  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Eklucatlon,  and 
Welfare  by  its  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  Robert  O.  Beatty  denied  Plain- 
tiff's request. 

7.  Defendant  has  repeatedly  denied  access 
to  the  Siurvey  Reports  based  upon  an  inter- 
pretation that  42  use.  1306  prohibits  dis- 
closure of  &Ti%  file,  record,  report  or  other 
paper  obtained  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  and  hence  disclosure  is  exempt 
under  552  U5.C.  (b)(3). 

8.  Defendant's  Interpretation  by  42  U.S.C. 
1306  Is  erroneous,  and  the  documents  re- 
quested by  Plaintiff  are  required  by  5  VS.C. 
552(a)  (3)  to  be  made  available  for  copying 
and/or  Inspection. 

Wherefore,  Plaintiff  prays  (1)  for  an  order 
directing  Defendant  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments requested  by  Plaintiff  for  Inspection 
and  copying  by  Plaintiff  (2)  that  this  Court 
award  Plaintiff  his  costs  and  disbursements 
In  this  action,  and  (3)  that  this  Court  grant 
such  other  and  further  relief  as  the  Court 
may  deem  Just  and  proper. 

Alan  B.  Morrison, 
Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 


HOSPIT.VL  Pkactice. 

March  1.  1972. 
Commissioner  Robert  H.  Ball, 
Social  Security  Administration, 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Dear  Commissioner  Ball:  On  Jan.  9,  1970, 
a  Are  at  a  Medicare-approved  nursing  home 
in  Marietta.  Ohio,  took  32  lives.  In  preparing 
a  story  at  the  time,  I  became  aware  of  SSA 
policy,  based  on  Section  1106  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  to  hold  confidential  the  Ex- 
tended Care  Facility  Survey  Report.  I  was  de- 
nied access  to  the  report  on  the  Marietta 
facility.  Harmar  House. 

I  am  now  preparing  a  follow-up  report 
bearing  on  Medicare  inspections  of  extended- 
care  facilities. 

Hoping  that  your  confidentiality  policy 
may  have  changed,  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to 
inspect  and  copy  the  latest  Extended  Care 
Facility  Survey  Report  on  Harmar  House. 

In  addition.  I  ask  to  Inspect  and  copy  the 
survey  reports  on  ECF's  named  In  the  at- 
tachment. 


I  would  appreciate  a  reply  within  30  days. 
If  you  must  reject  my  request,  I  would  like 
a  clear  statement  of  the  statutory  basis  for 
the  rejection.  Lacking  a  reply  in  the  30 
days,  I  shall  assume  and  report  to  my  read- 
ers that  such  reports  continue  to  be  with- 
held iinder  the  old  policy  based  on  Sec- 
tion 1106. 

My  thanks  for  your  consideration. 

Mal  Schzchter. 

Letter  from  Mal  Schechter,  Hospttal  Prac- 
tice, TO  SSA  Commissioner  Robert  M. 
Bau, 

Extended  Care  Facility  Survey  Reports  cov- 
ering the  latest  inspections  are  requested 
for  the  following  facilities : 

1.  Grosvenor  Lane  Nursing  and  Convales- 
cent Center,  5721  Oroevenor  Lane,  Bethesda, 
Md.  20014. 

2.  Resmor  Sanitarium,  5721  Grosvenor 
Lane,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

3.  Westwood  Nursing  Home,  5101  Ridge- 
field  Rd.,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

4.  Kensington  Gardens  Nursing  Home,  2000 
McComas  Ave.,  Kensington,  Md.,  20795. 

5.  Potomac  Valley  Nursing  Home,  1235  Po- 
tomac Valley  Rd.,  RockvUle,  Md.  20830. 

6.  Sylvan  Manor  Health  Care  Center,  2700 
Barker  St.,  SUver  Spring,  Md.  20907. 

7.  Silver  Spring-Wheaton  Nursing  Home, 
11901  Georgia  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Md.  20902. 

8.  Hebrew  Home  of  Greater  Washington, 
6121  Montrose  Road,  Rockvllle,  Md. 

9.  Ada  B.  Payton  Home,  1307  Emerson  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  2001 1 

10.  Baptist  Home,  3700  Nebraska  Avenue, 
N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

11.  Mar-Salle  Convalescent  Home,  2131  O 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

12.  Ruth  E.  Cavanaugh  Home,  507  44  St., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20019. 

13.  Stoddard  Baptist  Home,  1818  Newton 
St.,  N.W.,  20010. 

14.  Presbyterian  Home  Infirmary  of  D.C, 
3050  Miliary  Road,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20015. 

March  28,  1922. 
Mr.  Mal  Schechter. 
Hospital  Practice, 
Washington  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dtab  Mb.  Schechter:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  5.  I  must  apologize 
once  again  for  the  delay  in  responding  to 
your  Inquiries  but  hope  that  you  will  under- 
stand that  it  was  occasioned  by  Stewart 
Hunter's  retirement  and  the  need  to  shift 
the  responsibilities  so  ably  carried  by  him 
to  another  member  of  my  staff.  Russ  Roberts, 
whom  I  understand  you've  already  met,  has 
assumed  Stew's  duties,  and  now  that  the 
dvist  has  begun  to  settle  from  that  transi- 
tion, I  hope  that  we  can  be  more  prozi^ 
In  responding  to  you  in  the  future. 

Concerning  your  questions  about  our  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  Section  1106.  as 
I  believe  you  are  aware,  states  that  all  in- 
formation obtained  in  the  administration  of 
the  social  security  program  shall  be  kept 
confidential — except  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe.  (Section  1106.  Incidentally, 
is  one  of  the  existing  stautory  provisions  ex- 
empted under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.) 

Regulation  No.  1,  which  you  described  in 
your  October  28  letter  as  a  "confidentiality 
authority"  is  really  quite  the  opposite.  This 
regulation  specified  the  exceptions  that  will 
be  made  to  the  blanket  prohibition  against 
disclosure  contained  in  Section  1106. 

At  this  time,  Regulation  No.  1  does  not 
provide  for  the  release  of  the  internal  records 
of  State  agency  inspections  of  providers  of 
services  under  the  Medicare  program.  But 
the  question  of  whether  a  modification 
shoxUd  be  made  to  permit  the  disclosure  of 
certain  information  important  to  constuners 


regarding  established  provider  deficiencies  is 
now  imder  consideration. 

Regarding  our  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  Abbott  Laboratories,  the  decision 
as  to  whether  criminal  action  is  to  be  taken 
has  not  as  yet  been  made.  At  the  present 
time  the  matter  is  being  given  serious  con- 
sideration under  procedures  found  in  Sec.  306 
of  the  UJ3.  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
This  Is  public  knowledge  inasmuch  as  Abbott 
Laboratories  recently  issued  a  statement  to 
the  press  stating  the  firm  has  been  cited. 
This  process  is  a  forerunner  to  a  final  de- 
cision as  to  whether  court  action  will  be 
recommended  to  the  Justice  Department. 

As  far  as  HEW's  policy  regarding  "fullest 
disclosure"  is  concerned,  it  is  stated  in  our 
Public  Information  Regulation  (45  CFB, 
part  5)  which  is  enclosed,  and  is  fully  en- 
dorsed by  Secretary  Richardson  in  the  at- 
tached memorandum  of  November  12,  1971. 
In  application,  we  are  concerned  with  en- 
suring that  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  prevail.  That 
is  why  the  Secretary's  memorandum  requires 
that  "No  denial  for  records  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  be  made  except  in 
accordance  with  the  Public  Information 
RegiUatlon,  and  then  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel."  Often 
these  consultations  result  in  disclosure  of 
Information  which  might  have  been  denied 
under  one  or  more  exemptions  but  for  which 
agreement  is  reached  that  there  is  no  prac- 
tical need  to  withhold. 

I  know  that  you  are  as  Interested  as  we 
are  in  ensuring  that  information  about  the 
Department,  its  programs,  policies,  and  ac- 
tivities is  made  available  to  all  those  who 
have  a  right  to  know  or  a  need  to  know. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  your  Interest 
and  your  continuing  efforts  to  foster  the  free 
fiow  of  such  Information. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  O.  Bxattt, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs. 
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HUD  AND  CHILDHOOD  LEAD 
POISONING 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
some  400,000  young  children  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  6  are  subjected  to  a  devas- 
tating, yet  totally  preventable,  disease- 
childhood  lead  poisoning. 

The  prime  cause  of  this  vicious  crlppler 
and  killer  of  children  Is  the  ingestion  of 
lead-tainted  paint  and  plaster  fallen 
from  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  dilapidated 
dwellings.  As  these  lead-poisoned  chips 
flake  and  peel  off  tenement  walls  yoimg- 
sters  have  a  tendency  to  pick  them  up  and 
eat  them.  The  result  can  be  blindness, 
cerebral  palsy,  mental  retardation,  and 
even  death. 

In  an  effort  to  mount  a  meaningful 
Federal  assault  on  this  dread  disease, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  (Public 
Law  91-695)  of  which  I  am  the  original 
sponsor.  This  legislation  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  screen  and  treat  the 
victims  of  this  silent  epidemic  and  to 
identify  and  eliminate  lead-based  paint. 
It  also  prohibits  the  use  of  lead-based 
paint.  It  also  prohibits  the  use  of  lead- 
based  paint  in  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  dwellings. 

On  December  16,  1971.  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  set 


forth  its  program  to  Implement  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 
That  program,  embodied  in  HUD  Circular 
HPMC-FHA  4500.5,  specifically  man- 
dated that — 

In  pubUc  housing,  in  HUD-owned  proper- 
ties, and  in  rehabilitation  work,  any  old  lead- 
based  paint  remaining  on  walls  and  ceiUngs 
shall  be  removed  or  completely  concealed 
with  a  suitable  covering  .  .  . 

Pull  implementation  of  this  provision 
is  integral  to  moimting  an  attack  on  this 
devastating  disease.  Yet  in  an  appal- 
ling— previously  undisclosed — action  on 
February  18,  the  Department  amended 
this  provision  to  exclude  HUD-owned 
properties.  HUD  Circular  HM4310.7. 

This  deliberately  initiated  poUcy  will 
needlessly  expose  thousands  of  young 
children  to  the  disease  of  childhood  lead 
poisoning.  It  is  estimated  that  HUD  owns 
or  is  in  the  process  of  acquiring  some 
160,000  units,  subjecting  500,000  yoimg- 
sters  to  the  possibility  of  this  menace. 

This  unconscionable  disregard  for  the 
health  of  the  children  of  this  Nation 
cannot  be  countenanced. 

Therefore,  I  have  today  called  upon 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Cjreorge  Romney  to  order  im- 
mediately the  eradication  of  all  lead- 
based  paint  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  in 
public  housing,  in  HUD-owned  proper- 
ties, and  in  any  other  dwellings  in  which 
Federal  assistance  is  involved  in  any 
form.  There  is  no  excuse  for  excluding 
HUD-owned  properties  from  the  neces- 
sity of  eliminating  lead-based  imint. 

That  this  disease  continues  to  plague 
the  children  of  America  is  a  stain  on 
our  national  conscience.  It  is  not  some 
rare  malady  awaiting  the  discovery  of  a 
new  cure.  We  know  how  to  identify  it. 
We  know  how  to  treat  it.  We  know  how 
to  eradicate  Its  causes.  It  exists  only  be- 
cause we  have  let  it  exist. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  the  children 
of  this  Nation  to  protect  them  from  this 
totally  manmade  and  totally  preventable 
disease.  The  reversal  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
policy  excluding  HUD-owned  properties 
from  the  necessity  of  eliminating  lead- 
based  paint  is  a  major  step  in  that  ef- 
fort. 

I  include  at  this  point  HUD  Circular 
HPMC-FHA  4500.5  of  December  16,  1971, 
setting  forth  the  Department's  original 
policy  and  HUD  Circular  HM4310.7  of 
February  18,  1972— eliminating  HUD- 
owned  properties  from  the  necessity  of 
eradicating  lead-based  paint: 

Prohibition  of  the  Use  or  Lead-Based 
Paints 

1.  Purpose.  This  circular  sets  forth  the 
Department's  position  with  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  the  use  of  lead-based  paints. 

2.  Policy: 

(a)  Prohibited  Use  of  Lead-Based  Paints. 
Effective  January  1,  1972.  the  use  of  paint 
containing  more  than  1  per  centum  lead  by 
weight  (calculated  as  lead  metal)  in  the 
total  non-volatile  content  of  liquid  paints 
is  prohibited  on  HUD  projects  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  2b. 

(b)  Applicability.  All  new  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  HUD  assisted,  owned, 
and  mortgage  Insured  residential  properties 
come  under  this  restriction.  The  mainte- 
nance of  low-rent  public  housing  also  is 
covered  by  this  restriction.  The  prohibition 
applies  to  all  exposed  interior  surfaces  and 


to  all  portions  of  exterior  elements  and  sur- 
faces readily  accessible  to  children — decks, 
stairs,  porches,  raUlngs,  doors,  windows,  etc. 
Concealed  work  such  as  structural  steel  is 
excluded. 

In  public  housing,  in  HUD  owned  prop- 
erties and  In  rehabilitation  work,  any  old 
lead-based  paint  remaining  on  waUs  and 
ceilings  shall  be  removed  or  completely  con- 
cealed with  a  suitable  covering  such  as  dry- 
wall,  hardboard.  plywood,  etc.  before  these 
surfaces  are  redecorated. 

3.  Implementation: 

(a)  Local  Housing  Authorities,  Local  Pub- 
lic Agencies  and  Local  Public  Bodies  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  implementation  of 
the  prohibition  with  respect  to  any  struc- 
tures which  they  are  developing,  own  or 
lease  with  HUD  assistance. 

(b)  Regional,  Area  and  Insuring  Offices 
shall  make  this  prohibition  known  to  in- 
dividuals and  entities  responsible  for  the 
construction  or  rehabUltation  of  HUD  as- 
sisted or  mortgage  Insured  properties  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  low  rent  public  housing. 

(c)  Cooperation  with  Other  Agencies.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  executed  a  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  for  Implementation 
of  Public  Law  91-695,  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  It  provides  that 
HEW  and  HUD  will  cooperate,  where  neces- 
sary, in  developing  policy,  program  pro- 
cedures, standards  and  guidelines  for  carry- 
ing out  their  respective  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Act. 

4.  Compliance.  Current  Industry  prstctice 
is  to  label  paint  consisting  of  more  than  1% 
lead  with  the  warning  "CONTAINS  LEAD, 
HARMFUL  IF  SWALLOWED"  or  similar 
words.  Such  paint  shall  not  be  used  on  the 
surfaces  described  in  paragraph  2b. 

The  inspector  shall  examine  paint  con- 
tainers and  make  appropriate  inquiries  to 
assure  that  there  is  compliance  with  this 
policy.  Any  observed  noncompliance  shall  be 
reported  on  the  appropriate  inspection  re- 
port. 

5.  Incorporation  into  handbooks  and  stand- 
ards. Appropriate  material  on  this  matter 
will  be  incorporated  into  handbooks  and 
standards  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  interim, 
this  Circular  should  be  kept  accessible  for 
ready  reference. 

Lead-Based  Paints — HUD-Owned  Properties 

1.  Purpose.  To  eliminate  the  reference  to 
HUD-owned  properties  in  the  second  sub- 
paragraph of  Paragraph  2b  of  Circular 
HPMC-FHA  4500.5  dated  12-18-71. 

2.  Background.  The  second  subparagraph  of 
paragraph  2b  of  Circular  HPMC-FHA  4500.5 
provides  that: 

"In  public  housing,  in  HUD-owned  proper- 
ties and  in  rehabilitation  work,  any  old  lead- 
based  paint  remaining  on  walls  and  ceiUngs 
shall  be  removed  or  completely  concealed 
with  a  suitable  covering  such  as  drywall, 
hardboard,  plywood,  etc.  before  these  sur- 
faces are  redecorated. 

3.  Nonapplicability  to  HUD-oumed  proper- 
ties. The  provisions  cited  in  paragraph  2 
above  are  not  applicable  to  HUD-owned  prop- 
erties at  this  time.  There  is  currently  under- 
way a  federal  demonstration  and  research 
program  to  determine  the  methods  by  which 
lead-based  paints  can  most  effectively  be 
detected  and  removed.  When  the  results  of 
this  study  are  known,  instructions  will  be 
Issued  regarding  implementation  of  appro- 
priate procedures  dealing  with  HUD-owned 
properties. 


THE  VIOLENCE  IN  VIETNAM 
(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  stunned 
by  the  resumption  of  bombing  of  the 
cities  of  North  Vietnam.  It  restores  the 
war  to  its  pre-1968  level  of  intensity  and 
cruelty. 

Each  escalation  results  in  a  cor- 
responding retaliation.  It  is  a  shift  to- 
ward more  war  with  grave  consequences. 

We  are  entering  a  dangerous  new 
phase — "Vietnamization  by  bomb."  It  is 
likely  to  result  in  the  massive  deadly 
slaughter  of  countless  innocent  civilians. 
It  is  certain  to  result  in  a  "heating  ur>" 
of  the  conflict. 

Again,  I  call  for  the  passage  of  H.R. 
14056,  which  requires  a  complete  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  by  all  American 
Armed  Forces  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  contingent  upon 
the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 


H.R.    12202,   RELATING   TO   HEALTH 
INSURANCE  COVERAGE  FOR  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES  AND  RETIREES 
(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
my  bill,  H.R.  12202,  relating  to  health 
insurance  coverage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  retirees  will  be  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

When  the  bill  reaches  the  floor,  I  plan 
to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  clarify  an  area  of  vital  importance 

During  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Employee  Re- 
tirement, Ins;urance,  and  Health  Benefits, 
which  I  chair,  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee were  largely  of  the  opinion 
that  postal  workers,  supervisors,  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Postal  Service 
were  to  be  included  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

These  hearings  were  held  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1971.  On  January  26.  1972.  shortly 
before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  acted  on  the  bUl,  Chairman 
DuLSKi  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Louis 
A.  Cox,  General  Counsel  of  the  Postal 
Service,  claiming  that  H.R.  12202  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  Postal  Service 
or  its  employees. 

By  a  vote  of  13  to  12.  the  full  com- 
mittee chose  to  refer  the  issue  of  Postal 
Service  application  bade  to  the  sub- 
committee, and  to  report  H.R.  12202  out 
of  the  committee  without  clarifsdng  the 
postal  matter. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
committee held  a  hearing  on  this  matter 
and  heard  representatives  of  the  postal 
employees  and  the  Postal  Service  man- 
agement. 

From  those  hearings,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  workers  were  of  the  distinct 
impression  that  althouerh  health  bene- 
fits were  to  be  under  the  collective  bar- 
gaining provisions  of  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act,  the  level  from  which  the 
rate  was  to  be  discussed  would  be  the 
current  level  being  applied  to  Federal 
employees. 

Thus,  if  H.R.  12202  were  to  pass,  the 
increased  Government  contribution  to 
the  health  insurance  premium  of  all 
Federal  employees  would  constitute  the 
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basis  of  negotiations,  if  any,  between  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  bargaining  agents 
for  the  Postal  employees. 

In  signed  afSdavlts  presented  to  the 
subcommittee,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Cush- 
man,  chief  negotiator  for  the  postal 
unions  during  the  collective  bargaining 
negotiations,  Mr.  Chester  W.  Parrish, 
chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  American 
Postal  Employees,  Mr.  James  H.  Rade- 
macher,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis S.  Pilbey,  president  of  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union  it  is  apparent  that 
all  parties  agreed  that  "current"  levels 
of  contribution  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  the  base  figure  for  all 
future  bargaining  on  the  issue  of  health 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  a 
base  for  negotiations  is  an  important 
part  of  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. It  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
serious  area  of  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  that  can  only  be  resolved  by 
firmly  establishing  the  legislative  intent 
in  this  matter. 

Thus,  I  am  proposing  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  12202  which  will  clarify  this 
matter  once  and  for  all.  This  amendment 
will  include  postal  employees  imder  the 
provisions  of  Hil.  12202  and  will  enable 
postal  workers  to  thus  bargain  from  a 
set  and  defined  base. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  The  rates  of  Government  contribu- 
tion for  health  benefits  determined  under 
section  8906  of  Title  5.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
and  the  Inclusion,  for  health  benefit  pur- 
poses, of  certain  unmarried  children  as  fam- 
ily members  under  section  3  of  this  Act, 
shall  apply  to  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  Its  officers  and  employees  and  to  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  and  Its  officers  and 
employees. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  ESCALATES 
THE  WAR 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  sudden  decision  to  bomb  Hai- 
phong came  as  a  rude  shock  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  For  months  they  had  heard 
the  message  being  broadcast  from  the 
White  House  that  our  ground  forces 
were  being  withdrawn  from  that  em- 
battled country,  and  they  had  assumed 
we  would  soon  be  out  of  the  war.  Now 
they  have  received  another  message: 
that  we  are  still  very  much  in  the  war 
and  will  remain  there  until  it  is  ended 
on  Mr.  Nixon's  terms. 

It  would  be  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  re- 
mind ourselves  what  those  terms  are. 
There  are  two  conditions  that  President 
Nixon  has  imposed  for  our  total  with- 
drawal. The  White  House  now  speaks 
only  of  the  first,  that  this  action  was 
necessary  to  protect  American  lives. 
Nobody  opposes  that  purpose.  We  all 
insist  that  the  lives  of  American  boys 
in  Vietnam  must  be  protected. 

But  one  must  question  whether  that 
reason  is  valid.  Certainly  history  moves 
us  to  a  contrary  view,  for  even  at  the 
height  of  the  American  intervention  in 
Vietnam  when  more  than  500,000  Amer- 


ican ground  troops  were  embattled  there 
in  various  locations.  President  Johnson 
refused  to  bomb  Haiphong.  He  consid- 
ered it  too  extreme,  too  dangerous,  a 
possibility  for  inviting  much  greater 
Soviet  intervention  against  us.  Certainly, 
if  protection  of  our  troops  were  required 
by  bombing  Haiphong,  he  would  have 
done  so. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  plunged 
ahead  to  take  the  risk  President  John- 
son would  not  take.  The  war  has  been 
escalated  again. 

There  is  a  second  requirement  for  end- 
ing the  war  established  by  President 
Nixon  which  is  hardly  mentioned  by  the 
White  House:  that  is  the  assurance  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  will 
be  able  to  sustain  itself  against  enemy 
attack.  There  is  no  time  limit  imposed. 
Apparently,  President  Nixon  intends  to 
stay  in  Vietnam  with  large  naval  and 
air  units  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  present  Government. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  that 
comes  through  loud  and  clear  from  the 
bombing  of  Haiphong  is  that  we  will  not 
be  out  of  the  war  even  when  all  of  our 
land  forces  are  withdrawn.  The  bomb- 
ing was  not  a  step  toward  peace.  It  re- 
iterated Mr.  Nixon's  firm  intention  that 
the  war  will  be  continued  imtil  North 
Vietnam  and  its  forces  give  up  the  fight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  fight- 
ing and  killing  will  go  on  for  a  very  long 
time. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  today,  Monday,  April  17,  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

To  Mr.  EsHLEMAN  (at  the  request 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today -and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 

To  Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  Monday,  April  17, 
on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  ,  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To.  Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
illness. 

To  Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Wright  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Purcell),  for  April  17  and  18,  1972,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  McKevitt  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  and 
April  20,  1972,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

To  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AspiNALL) ,  for  today,  Mon- 
day. April  17  and  Tuesday,  April  18,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  KocH,  today,  for  1  hour,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  £uid  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bell,  for  25  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Spence,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Badillo)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Fraser,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Brademas,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  today,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Boland,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MncvA,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Runnels,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Adams,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Begich.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss,  on  April  18,  for  30  minutes. 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Aspinall  prior  to  passage  of  H.R. 
736. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  and  to  in- 
clude a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  Bennett,  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  preceding  passage  of  H.R. 
4634. 

Mr.  Bennett,  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  preceding  passage  of  KR. 
8209  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  Immediately  prior  to 
the  passage  of  H.R.  9135. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
13752. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  during  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  13752  and  to  include  a 
letter. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  during  consideration  of 
HJl.  13752  and  to  include  pertinent  ma- 
terial. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Kemp  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Schwencel. 

Mr.  Forsythe  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kxttkendall. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Lujan. 
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Mr.  Nelsen  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Badillo)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  COLMER. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Boggs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Griffin. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows: 

S.  1346.  An  act  relating  to  benefits  for 
employees  of  the  Ctovernment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the.  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1998.  An  act  relating  to  educational  per- 
sonnel m  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

S.  2956.  An  act  to  make  rules  governing 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  tlties,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  9396.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  pur- 
chase of  annuity  contracts; 

H.R.  9900.  An  act  to  amend  section  112  of 
OXVIU 824— Part  10 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  the  entire  amount 
of  the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of 
civilian  employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
missing  in  action,  or  In  a  detained  status 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict;   and 

H.R.  10344.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Inter- 
state Compact  on  Mental  Health. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  18,  1972.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  C0MMUNICA110NS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  *uble  and  referred  as  follows: 

1861.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  enhance  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  supplementary  financing  pro- 
gram on  favorable  terms  and  conditions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1862.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  semiannual  report  on  funds 
obligated  In  the  chemical  warfare  and  biolog- 
ical research  programs  during  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  section  409 
of  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1863.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1971  to  January  1972. 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1864.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  an  interim 
report  on  the  process  of  funds  allocf>*ion  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Elementary  anc  -i  jondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  pursuant  to  section 
102  of  Public  Law  91-230;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1865.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  first  annual  report 
on  the  state  of  the  domestic  mining,  min- 
erals, and  fuels  industries,  pursuant  to  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1866.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  activities  of.  expenditures  by,  and 
donations  to  the  Charles  R.  Robertson  Lig- 
nite Research  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  for  calendar 
year  1971,  pursuant  to  62  Stat.  86;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1887.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission;  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No.  322.  The  Ponca  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and 
William  Overland,  Metha  Collins,  and  John 
Williams,  as  representatives  of  the  Ponca 
Tribe,  and  oil  the  members  thereof.  Plain- 
tiffs V.  The  United  States  of  America,  De- 
fendant, pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  70(t);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1868.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Standard  for  the  Flam- 
mabillty  of  Chlldrens  Sleepwear  to  provide 
for  a  sampling  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


1869.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Conmiisslon,  transmitting  part  I  of  the 
1970  national  jjower  survey,  containing  the 
report  of  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission's Task  Force  on  Environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1870.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  revised 
prospectuses  for  projects  planned  within  the 
Federal  Triangle,  Washington,  D.C.,  pursuant 
to  section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1969,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1871.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; transmitting  a  list  of  the  present  and 
former  NASA  employees  who,  subsequent  to 
December  31,  1971,  have  filed  reports  with 
NASA  pertaining  to  their  NASA  and  aero- 
space-related Industry  employment  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  91-119,  as  amended  by  section  7  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-303;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

1872.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Received  From  the  Comptroixeh  General 

1873.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
on  efforts  to  employ  disadvantaged  persons 
In  the  Federal  Government,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Department  of  Labor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Goveriunent  Operations. 

1874.  A  letter  from  the  (Jomptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  prevent  dangerous  drugs  from  11- 
llclty  reaching  the  public;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1875.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  UiUted  States,  transmitting  a 
table  showing  the  voting  age  population  of 
the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  dol- 
lar spending  limitations  allowed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  in  each 
State  for  use  of  CMnmunications  media  based 
on  the  voting  age  population  figures,  and  the 
dollar  amount  of  the  portion  of  that  limita- 
tion (60  percent)  which  may  be  spent  for 
use  of  broadcasting  media;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUITONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 
[Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on  April 

13,  1972,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

April  14, 1972] 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  10488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic BuUdings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  financing  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, alteration,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
protection  of  public  buildings,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
989).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on  April 

12.  1972,  the  folUnolng  report  was  filed  on 

April  14, 1972] 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  C<»nmlttee  on  Merchant 
Marines  and  Fisheries.  B.S..  13025.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  act  of  May  19,  1948,  with  reepect 
to  the  use  of  real  prc^>erty  for  wUdllfe  con- 
servation purpoBse.  (Rept.  No.  92-990).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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[Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on  April 
12.  1972,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 
April  14.1972] 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  13752.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  to  provide  for  the  interim  licens- 
ing of  the  operation  of  certain  thermo-elec- 
tric generating  plants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rapt.  No.  92-991). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
1  Submitted  April  17, 1972] 

Mr.  HAOAN:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  12846.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation program  for  drug  dependent 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
992) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG : 
H.R.  14369.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Works   and    Economic    Development   Act   of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Bttrke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Caret  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Karth,  Mr.  Betts,  Mr.  Collier,  and 
Mr.  Con  ABLE) : 
H.R.  14370.  A  bin  to  provide  payments  to 
localities  for  high-priority  expenditures,  to 
encourage   the   States   to  supplement  their 
revenue  sources,   and   to  authorize  Federal 
collection  of  State  Individual  income  taxes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
H.R.  14371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  14372.   A   bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their 
ingredients:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  14373.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  a  passenger  ves- 
sel operating  solely  on  Inland  rivers;  to  the 
Committee      on      Merchant      Marine      and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  14374,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  innocent  victims  of  violent  crime 
in  need,  and  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the 
payment  of  such  compensation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
homeowner   mortgage   Interest  paid   by   the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
on  behalf  of  a  low-income  mortgagor  shall 
not  be  deductible  by  such  mortgagor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  14376.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  14377.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  lobby- 
ing by  certain  types  of  exempt  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  14378.  A  bUl  requesting  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  week  of  May  7  through  13, 
1972,   as   "Municipal   Clerks'   Week";    to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.   14379.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  40  liquefied  natural  gas  carriers 
to  meet  the  energy  crisis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.   14380.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3401 
of  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  14381.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  prescription  drugs,  hearing  aids, 
eye   examinations,    glasses,    and   treatment, 
dental  care,  and  the  services  of  chiropractors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  14382.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  benefits  there- 
under, to  increase  the  amount  of  earnings 
counted  for  benefit  and  tax  purposes,  and 
to  make  appropriate  adjustments  in  social 
security  tax  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
HJl.  14383.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  (to  the  outer  limits  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf)  beyond  the  territorial  sea 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pellt,  and  Mr.  Dingell)  ; 
H.R.  14384.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Ksheries. 

H.R.  14385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mrs.  GRrFTTTHS: 
H.R.    14386.  A   bUl   to  continue  until   the 
close  of  June  30, 1974,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  14387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective  executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress    with    advance    notice    of    certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  14388.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  from  acquiring  or  utilizing, 
in  carrying  out  its  operations  and  functions, 
any  coal  mined  by  strip  mining  methods;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  14389.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
lotteries  to  raise  funds  to  finance  a  newly- 
established  guaranteed  annual  income  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation's  elderly,  blind,  and 
disabled  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
H.R.  14390.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  limit  the  scope  of 
regulations  respecting  service  of  food  in  com- 
petition with  the  programs  authorized  under 
that  act  and  the  National  School  Lunch  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.   KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  14391.  A  bill  to  enact  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  "Transportation";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  14392.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
Wild  Areas  within  the  lands  of  the  National 
Forest  System;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  LINK: 
H.R.  14393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tion Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  delete 
the  provision  imposing  penalties  where  vio- 
lations are  corrected  within  the  abatement 
period  prescribed;  to  the  Committe  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Porp) : 
H.R.  14394.  A  bill  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  payments  for  consultant  services  in  the 
Community  Relations  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  14395.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  pay  of  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  assigned  or  detailed 
to  perform  duties  of  positions  in  grades  or 
pay  schedules  higher  than  the  grades  of  pay 
schedules  of  their  existing  position;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  14396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  assure  that 
adequate  funds  are  available  for  the  con- 
duct of  summer  food  service  programs  for 
children  from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist  and  from  areas  In  which 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  working 
mothers;  to  the  Committee  on  Educaticm 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  14397.  A  bill  to  assure  protection  of  bd 
vironmental  values  while  facilitating  con 
structlon  of  needed  electric  power  supp)- 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  th'. 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Udall)  : 
H.R.  14398.  A  bill  to  promote  development 
and      expansion     of     community     schools 
throughout  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
HJl.  14399.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Inderal 
program  to  encourage  the  voluntary  donation 
of  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  licensing 
and  inspection  of  all  blood  banks,  and  to 
establish  a  national  registry  of  blood  donors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  14400.  A  bUl  t»  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  married 
individuals  who  file  separate  retiu-ns  shall 
be  taxed  at  the  same  Income  tax  rates  as  un- 
married Individuals  and  to  provide  a  special 
rule  in  the  case  of  earned  income  which  is 
community  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself.   Mr.   Harrington,   and  Mr. 

ElLBERC) : 

H.R.  14401.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and 
39  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
mailing  of  lottery  tickets  and  related  matter, 
the  broadcasting  or  televising  of  lottery  in- 
formation, and  the  transportation  and  adver- 
tising of  lottery  tickets  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, but  only  where  the  lottery  is  con- 
ducted by  State  agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  14402.  A  bill  to  establUh  an  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.R.  14403.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  cost 
sharing  in  promoting  public  safety  through 
the  elimination  of  hazardous  open  canals  by 
converting  them  to  closed  conduits  and  by 
fencing:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  14404.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Satterfield.  Mr.  Ktros, 
Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Symington,   Mr.   Roy,   Mr.   Nelsen, 
Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.    14405.   A   bin   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National   Institute  of  Aging 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.  14406.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  Federal  financial  aid  with  respect  to  State 
meat  inspection  prog^rams;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  14407.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Federal  standards  for  youth  camp 
safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Aspin- 
AUL,  Mr.   Brinkley,  Mr.   Brown  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Col- 
MER,   Mr.    Daniel   of   Virginia,   Mr. 
Flynt,  Mr.  PoRSTTHE,  Mr.  Orutin, 
Mr.   Jones  of  North   Carolina,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Landgrebe,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Matnk, 
Mr.   McMillan,    Mr.    Melcher,   Mr. 
Poage,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Scherle)  : 
H.R.  14408.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  de- 
fine the  term  "employee"  more  precisely;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHWENGEL,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 
Mr.  Taylc«,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Veysey, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt  and  Mr.  Mc- 

CORMACX)  : 

H.R.  14409.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  de- 
fine the  term  "employee"  more  precisely;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ltjjan)  : 
HJl.  14410.  A  bin  to  authorize  Federal 
cost  sharing  In  promoting  public  safety 
through  the  elimination  of  hazardous  open 
canals  by  converting  them  to  closed  conduits 
and  by  fencing:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  14411.  A  bin  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  technicians  shall  not 
be  required  to  wear  the  mUitary  uniform 
while  performing  their  duties  in  a  civilian 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HJl.  14412.  A  bin  to  establish  a  CouncU 
on  International  Economic  Policy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER,    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Camp,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Jarman, 

and  Mr.  Steed)  : 

HJl.  14413.  A  bUl  to  grant  the  consent  of 

the   United   States   to   the   Arkansas   River 

Basin  compact.  Arkansas-Oklahoma;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   DELLUMS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Rosenthal,   Mr.   Kastenmxier,    Mr. 
Rangel,  Mrs.  Abzitg.  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Diggs.  Mr.  Bingham 
and  Mr.  Conyers)  : 
H.R.  14414.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer conscientiously  opposed  to  ptulicipa- 
tion  in  war  may  elect  to  have  his  Income, 
estate,  or  gift  taxpayments  spent  for  non- 
mUItary  purposes;  to  create  a  trust  fund  (the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund)  to  receive  these  tax- 
payments;   to  establish  a  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Board  of  Trustees;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAS,    Mr.    Celler,    Mr.    Clay,    Mr. 
CoNTE,   Mr.   Danielson,   Mr.   Dono- 
hue,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs. 
Heckler      of      Massachusetts,      Mr. 
Karth,   Mr.   Kyros,   Mr.   Obey,   Mr. 
O'Neill,    Mr.    Reuss,    Mr.    Tternan, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Schwengel,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  14416.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  In  Indochina  and  for  the 


withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  personnel  from 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  14416.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  design  standards  for  school- 
buses,  to  require  certain  standards  be  estab- 
lished for  schoolbuses,  to  require  the  In- 
vestigation of  certain  schoolbus  accidents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  14417.  A  bin  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  rights  of  participants  In 
employee  pension  and  profit-sharing-retire- 
ment plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement 
plan  vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pen- 
sion plan  reinsurance  program,  to  provide 
for  portability  of  pension  credits,  to  provide 
for  regulation  of  the  administration  of  pen- 
sion and  other  employee  benefit  plans,  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee  Bene- 
fit Plan  Commission,  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  GUDE: 
H.R.   14418.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  carry 
out  the   expansion   and   renovation   of  the 
Blue  Plains  Sewage  Treatment  Facility;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself) .  Mr.  Broy- 
Hnx  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Hogan)  : 
H.R.  14419.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
temporary  provisions  of  law  under  which  as- 
sistance is  provided  lor  the  construction  and 
operation  of  schools  In  federany  impacted 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    KOCH     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Chisholm.   Mr.    Dow.   Mr.   Robison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Veysey) : 
H.R.  14420.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  remar- 
riage of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall  not 
terminate  his  or  her  entitlement  to  widow's 
widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance  benefits  or 
reduce  the  amount  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Collier,     Mr. 
Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son) : 
H.R.  14421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  insure  great- 
er safety  for  students  In  getting  to  and  from 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PIKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York)  : 
H.R.  14422.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States",  approved  October  14,  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  POAOE: 
H.R.  14423.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  Rural  l^lephone 
Bank  to  obtain  funds  for  the  supplementary 
financing  program  on  favorable  terms  and 
conditions;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.   SPRINGER    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Kyros, 
Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Syminoton,  Mr.   Roy,  Mr.  Nelsen, 
Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.   14424.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Aging, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  FVsreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  14426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
378;  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Touth  Con- 


servation Corps  pilot  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  14428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  correctional  man- 
power training  and  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.J.  Res.  1162.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  relating  to  the  term  of  office  of 

President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 

States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Dickinson,  Mr.  Prelinghttysen,  Mr. 

Whalen,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Boland, 

Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.    HoRTON,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 

PoRSYTHE,    Mr.    Bob    Wilson,    Mr. 

Taylor.  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 

Denholm,  Mr.  McClube,  Mr.  Begich, 

and  Mr.  Kemp)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1163.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  third  week  week  of  AprU  of  each  year  as 

"Earth   Week";    to    the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi,  Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  Mr.  Pryor 
of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Hechler  of   West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Tiernan.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Madden,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Tennessee)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1164.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  third  week  of  April  of  each  year  as 
"Earth   Week";    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Scheueb,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  nilnois,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Link, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin. Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Grasso,  and 
Mr.  RuppE)  : 
H.J.  Res.   1165.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  third  week  of  AprU  of  each  year  as 
"Earth    Week";    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Abzuc,   Mr.   Mann,   Mr.   Kyros.   Mr. 
Roush,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Seiberling, 
and  Mr.  Bingham)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1166.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  third  week  of  Aprn  of  each  year  as 
"Earth    Week";    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, and  Mr.  Widnall)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1167.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.J.  Res.  1168.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
day  of  May  21  as  "National  Women  In  E;du- 
catlon  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl« 
dary. 

By  Mr.  QtTIE: 
HJ.  Res.  1169.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  policy  relating  to  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself. 
Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.   Boland,  Mr.   Celler.   Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Koch,  and  lb. 
Kyros)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.   679.   Concurrent    resolution 
to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By   Mr.   HARRINOTON    (for   hlmaelf, 
Mr.  MrrcALyx,  Mr.  Mikta,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.     Rees,     Mr.     Roskntkal.     Mr. 
RousH.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  ScHsms,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
ISi.  UoAu.  and  Mr.  Waloie)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  580.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.   Con.   Res.   581.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging   the   review   of   the   United   Nations 
Charter;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

health  centers  for  the  elderly  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

369.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  prison- 
ers of  war  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

370.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  Federal-State  revenue  sharing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HAOAN: 
H.R.  14428.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
K.  Lltman;  to  the  ConmUttee  on  the  Judic- 
iary. 

By  Bilr.  PODELL: 
HJl.  14429.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Malmon- 
Ides  Medical  Center,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  to  the 
CoDunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIAl^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

368.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  relative   to  the   establUhment  of 


PRIVATE  Bnia  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

HJl.  14427.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sun 
Hwa  Koo  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

213.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Johnny 
Holmes,  Jr.,  JoUet,  ni.,  relative  to  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

214.  Also  petition  of  the  city  council.  Pa- 
cific, Wash,  relative  to  Federal-State  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PROJECT  SANGUINE:  A  DISTIN- 
GUISHED EXPERT  SAYS  IT  HAS 
NO  PROVEN  SCIENTIFTC  MERIT 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF  WISCOKSDT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1972 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  the  more  the  scientific  community 
studies  the  Navy's  proposed  Project  San- 
guine communications  system,  the  more 
serious  doubt  there  is  expressed  about 
whether  this  very  large  and  very  complex 
system  will  work. 

Previous  studies  by  Dr.  Albert  Biggs, 
a  distinguished  electrical  engineer  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence,  and 
by  the  Wisconsin  Committee  for  En- 
vironmental Informatictti,  cautioned  that 
the  Sanguine  system  advanced  by  the 
Navy  could  not  generate  an  interference- 
free,  jam-proof  signal  over  large  dis- 
tances as  envisioned. 

Now  we  have  another  report,  this  one 
by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Harrison,  Jr..  of  the 
Sandia  Laboratories  at  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.  This  report  is  a  most  serious  indict- 
ment of  scientific  data  used  by  the  Navy 
to  demonstrate  the  teclinical  feasibility 
of  Project  Sanguine. 

Prom  the  record  of  floor  debates  last 
September  22  and  29  on  Project  Sang- 
uine, the  Senate  is  aware  of  statements 
by  the  Navy  regarding  Sanguine. 

Essentially,  the  Navy  views  this  project 
as  a  backup  for  commimications  with 
nuclear  submarines  and  other  military 
outposts  throughout  the  world.  However, 
there  is  serious  doubt  whether  It  is 
needed  and  whether  it  would  be  effective. 
The  Navy  says  that  at  least  6,400  square 
miles  of  northern  Wisconsin  would  be 
covered  with  a  transmitting  antenna 
consisting  of  up  to  1,000  miles  of  criss- 
crossing cable  buried  6  feet  deep.  Some 
30  megawatts  of  electricity  would  run 
continuously  through  the  system,  accord- 
ing to  the  Navy,  to  generate  an  extremely 
low  frequency  radio  signal— In  code  and 
one-way  only — to  the  submarines. 

Because  of  the  serious  questions  raised 
by  Dr.  Biggs  and  by  Drs.  Michael  Mc- 
Clintock,   Alwyn  Scott,   and  Mr.  Paul 


Rissman,  of  the  Wisconsin  Committee 
for  Environmental  Information,  I  asked 
the  Navy  to  undertake  an  independent 
scientific  review  by  a  select  group  of 
highly  qualified  scientists. 

The  Navy  notified  my  ofiBce  on  May  14, 
1971,  that  a  panel  of  scientists  would  be 
established  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering.  In  the  letter  of  May  14,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Robert  A. 
Prosch  said,  in  part: 

The  Navy  will  supply  the  theoretical  and 
experimental  data  on  Sanguine  to  this  Com- 
mittee to  permit  them  to  make  a  thorough 
technical  assessment  of  the  validity  of  the 
Navy's  computations  of  the  expected  sys- 
tems power  requirements,  and  ability  to 
transmit  messages  to  submerged  submarines 
within  the  specified  time,  with  the  stated 
rellabUlty,  and  In  the  presence  of  Jamming. 

Dr.  Harrison  is  a  member  of  the  re- 
view panel  selected  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering.  As  such,  he  has 
spent  countless  hours  studying  all  data 
on  Project  Sanguine  supplied  to  the  tech- 
nical review  panel  by  the  Navy  and  by 
independent  scientists,  including  Dr. 
Biggs  and  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Committee  for  Environmental  Informa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Harrison  is  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  practitioner  of  applied  physics.  His 
service  to  science,  both  with  Sandia 
laboratories  since  1957  and  prior  to  that 
with  the  UJ3.  Navy,  from  which  he  retired 
with  the  rank  of  Commander,  has  earned 
him  recognition  in  "Who's  Who  in  the 
West"  for  the  past  8  years,  in  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  International  Biography"  and 
m  "The  Two  Thousand  Men  of  Achieve- 
ment." 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Harrison  was  re- 
viewed by  Dr.  Ronald  W.  P.  King,  a 
Gordon  McKay  professor  of  applied 
physics  at  Harvard  University.  Dr.  King, 
whose  nimierous  achlevemwits  and  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  science  have 
earned  him  recognition  in  "Who's  Who  in 
America"  for  the  past  12  years,  concurs 
in  the  report  authored  by  Dr.  Harrison. 

Biographical  sketches  of  both  Dr.  Har- 
rison and  Dr.  King  appear  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  report. 

■nie  report  Is  highly  disturbing  for 


what  it  reveals  about  the  performance  by 
the  Navy  in  assessing  the  scientific  merit 
of  Project  Sanguine.  It  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Navy  has  spent  14  years  and  over  $50  mil- 
lion on  research  and  development  of 
Sanguine. 

The  report  says,  in  essense,  that  the 
Navy  still  is  in  only  the  genesis  of  re- 
search on  this  project. 

That  being  the  case,  the  Navy,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Harrison,  simply  cannot  pro- 
vide a  scientific  basis  for  its  assertion 
that  the  Sanguine  antenna  will  work. 

The  Navy  says  that  Sanguine  will  re- 
quire a  power  input  of  30  megawatts.  Dr. 
Harrison  says  this  estimate  quite  probab- 
ly is  100  times  too  low— that  at  least  3,000 
megawatts  of  power  may  be  required. 
This  would  require  the  construction  of 
at  least  six  or  more  power  plants  the  size 
of  some  of  the  largest  power  plants  being 
built  today. 

And  this  much  power  dispersed  into 
the  Sanguine  anteima  could  turn  north- 
em  Wisconsin  into  an  environmental  no- 
man's  land. 

The  Navy  says  that  the  Sanguine  an- 
tenna would  cover  6,400  square  miles. 
Dr.  Harrison  has  serious  doubts,  and  he 
privately  believes  the  system  will  have  to 
be  several  times  larger. 

The  Navy  says  that  Sanguine  would 
cost  $750  million.  But  on  the  basis  of  the 
error  margins  exposed  by  Dr.  Harrison, 
the  cost  could  end  up  being  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  Navy  says  the  Lauren  tlan  shield 
bedrock  of  northern  Wisconsin  is  the 
best  suited  for  Sanguine  because  of  its 
low  conductivity.  However,  Dr.  Harrison 
says  in  his  paper  that  little  is  known  of 
the  Laurentian  shield  from  a  geological 
standpoint  and  that  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  pockets  of  very  high  con- 
ductivity may  be  found  in  areas  of  min- 
eral deposits  or  in  vertical  fractures  of 
the  rock  formation  that  are  filled  with 
water. 

In  short,  Dr.  Harrison  says  the  Navy 
does  not  really  know  much  about  its 
Sanguine  system  or  about  the  Lauren- 
tian shield.  Certainly,  he  says,  not 
enough  Is  known  to  prove  whether  the 
system  will  work. 

Dr.  Harrison  suggests  that  to  ascertain 
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the  scientific  feasibility  of  Sanguine,  the 
Navy  should  assign  competent  Individu- 
als to  conduct  three  simple  and  Inex- 
pensive experiments.  The  experiments  he 
suggests  are  in  the  body  of  his  report. 
In  his  desideratum,  Dr.  Harrison  says: 
The  writer  feels  that  many  subproblems 
of  this  gigantic  project — ^the  Sanguine  com- 
munication system — should  be  assigned  to 
competent  Individuals  for  solution.  Several 
Investigators  shoiild  solve  the  same  subprob- 
lem  as  rigorously  as  possible  and  publish 
their  results  In  leading  scientific  periodicals 
for  debate  by  the  scientific  community.  The 
writer  feels  that  the  currently  available  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  over  simplified 
methods.  The  over-all  problem  has  probably 
been  approximated  to  death. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  represent  a 
serious  indictment  of  Project  Sangiilne. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  scientific  commu- 
nity of  this  coimtry  will  examine  the 
paper  by  Dr.  Harrison  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  their  judgment  on  the  sci- 
entific merit  of  this  project. 

This  paper,  prepared  by  Dr.  Harrison 
at  my  request,  already  has  offered  some 
valuable  insight  into  the  problem  with 
Sangiune.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  prevent- 
ing this  country  from  embarking  on  yet 
another  military  boondoggle. 

It  shoxild  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Navy  apparently  is  satisfied  that  the 
necessary  research  and  development 
work  on  Sanguine  is  very  nearly  finished. 
Pending  before  the  Congress  is  a  budget 
request  for  Sanguine  for  $12  million,  with 
more  than  half  of  the  money  to  be  used 
to  advance  the  project  to  the  so-called 
validation  phase. 

This  is  when  detailed  engineering  de- 
signs of  the  huge  anterma  and  power- 
generating  system  will  be  prepared  for 
prototype  development.  Tests  and  evalu- 
ation from  this  work  will  be  used,  ac- 
cording to  the  Navy,  to  make  final  pro- 
duction decisions.  The  Navy  has  indi- 
cated that  the  decision  for  fullscale  de- 
velopment of  Project  Sanguine  likely 
will  be  made  in  1974  or  sooner,  if  the 
pending  budget  Is  approved. 

I  already  have  notified  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  I  believe 
this  budget  should  not  be  approved.  The 
report  by  Dr.  Harrison,  with  concurrence 
by  Dr.  King,  provides  an  additional  rea- 
son why  this  budget  should  not  be 
approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  by  Dr.  Harrison,  en- 
titled "Note  Relating  to  Project  Sanguine 
Antenna  for  Communication  with  Sub- 
marines at  Operational  Depth,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to 
be  followed  by  biographical  sketches  of 
Drs.  HarrisOTi  and  King. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
and  biographical  sketches  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Note  Relatino  to   Project   Sakotjine  An- 

TENKA     FOR     COlCMtTNICATION     WrTH     StTB- 

MAHiNXB  AT  Operational  Depth 
Summary:  The  pvirpoee  of  this  note  Is  to 
question  the  adequacy  of  the  studies  thus 
far  made  regarding  the  feaslbUlty  of  the 
Sanguine  antenna  for  conmiunlcatlon  with 
submarines  at  operational  depths  and  to 
suggest  simple.  Inexpensive  experiments  that 
should  reduce  the  uncertainty. 

PmOLSOOlCXNA 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  sponsored  research  relating  to  com- 
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munlcatlon  wlUi  submerged  submarines  by 
means  of  electromagnetic  waves  launched 
and  collected  by  antennas  totally  Immersed 
In  sea  water.  A  very  extensive  experimental 
research  program  was  undertaken  as  a  joint 
venture  by  the  Scrlpps  Institution  of  Ocean- 
ography, La  Jolla,  CallfornU,  and  the  TT.S. 
Navy  Electronics  Laboratory.  Point  Loma, 
California.  Tlie  theoretical  work  was  done  by 
A.  Bafioe  and  J.  P.  Wesley  of  the  University 
California,  Los  Angeles.'  A  book  devoted  to 
the  theory  of  bare  (nonlnsulated),  elec- 
trically short  submerged  antennas  was 
written  by  A.  Bafios.'  Later,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment contracted  with  RCA  Research  Labora- 
tories, Rocky  Point,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
for  further  exjjerlmental  studies  concerning 
extremely  low-frequency  (E3jF)  communica- 
tion with  submarines.  It  is  believed  that  the 
res\ilts  of  all  of  the  exi>erlmental  researches 
were  classified.  The  writer  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  perusal  of  existing  literature  on  the 
subject  of  communication  with  submerged 
submarines  at  operational  depth  by  means  of 
electromagnetic  waves  would  be  of  great 
value  to  persons  concerned  with  the  evalua- 
tion of  Project  Sanguine.  The  various  con- 
tractors on  the  project  are  urged  to  review 
the  material  referred  to  above  if  they  have 
not  done  so. 

In  this  note  the  writer  directs  attention  to 
questions  concerning  the  feasibility  of  the 
Sanguine  transmitting  antenna  that  should 
be  answered  prior  to  large-scale  fimdlng  of 
the  project.  If  an  electromagnetic  wave  of 
adequate  amplitude  cannot  be  launched 
without  the  dissipation  of  unreasonable  and 
hazardous  power,  there  is  little  point  in 
considering  the  other  aspects  of  the  proposed 
communication  system. 

PROPOSED  SrTE  OF  SANGUINE  ANTENNA 

The  site  selected  for  the  final  version  of 
the  Sanguine  transmitting  antenna  is  near 
Clam  Lake,  Wisconsin.  It  was  chosen  because 
It  is  over  a  part  of  the  Laurentian  Shield, 
a  30-mlle-thlck  rock  layer  about  100  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  (This  100  feet 
of  earth  Is  termed  the  overburden.)  The  rock 
layer  is  reported  to  have  a  conductivity 
»  =  10-«  mho/m,  an  order  of  magnitude  lower 
than  dry  earth  for  which  <r=^10-*  mho/m. 
The  overburden  Is  supposed  to  have  a  low 
average  conductivity  of  5xl0-«  mho/m.  Re- 
cent magnetotellurlc  measurements  of  the 
apparent  conductivity  by  Dowliug  =  through- 
out northern  Wisconsin  confirm  this  low 
value.  The  observed  frequency  dependence 
of  the  conductivity  was  Interpreted  by  him 
as  indicating  that  a  moderately  conductive 
basic  lower  crust  underlies  a  granite  crust 
with  very  low  conductivity.  However,  this 
conclusion  is  disputed  by  Porath,*  who 
points  out  that  Dowllng's  measurements 
merely  refiect  the  proximity  of  an  anomo- 
lous  conductor  In  the  form  of  the  very  large 
sedimentary  Michigan  basin  which  is  char- 
acterized by  relatively  high  conductivity,  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  low  conductivity  of 
the  basement  rocks  in  the  Wisconsin  arch. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  presence  of 
minerals  in  the  rock  Increases  the  conduc- 
tivity to  as  high  as  (r=i  mho/m  at  some 
locations.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
water-filled  vertical  sheer  zones  exist  which 
could  increase  the  conductivity.  In  any 
event,  the  choice  of  the  Wisconsin  site  and 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  Sanguine  an- 
tenna depend  critically  on  the  presumed 
very  low  conductivity  of  the  100-foot-thlck 
overburden  and  the  30-mlle  layer  of  rock 
below  it. 

EXPERIMENTAL   SANGUINE  ANTENNA 

The  antenna  presently  located  at  the  Wis- 
consin Ttfit  Facility  (not  the  proposed  final 
version  of  the  Sanguine  antenna)  consists  of 
two  horizontal  wires  at  right  angles  center- 
driven  in  phase  quadrature  with  currents  of 
equal  aii4>lltude  to  achieve  omnidirectional 
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coverage.  Each  antenna  is  constructed  of 
dual  wires  connected  In  parallel  and  ter- 
minated at  their  ends  in  a  vertical  down  lead 
that  connects  to  a  radial  ground  system.  The 
individual  antennas  are  approximately  15 
miles  In  length  and  supported  by  poles  20 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  ELF 
frequencies  in  use  are  approximately  45  and 
76  Hz.  Monitoring  (receiving)  sites  are 
maintained  In  Utah,  Hawaii,  California,  Mas- 
sachusetts, North  Carolina,  Virgin  Islands, 
Nova  Scotia,  Greenland,  and  Trumso,  Nor- 
way. 

CONCEPT  OF  A  GOOD  CONDUCTOR  AND  SKIN 
DEPTH 

A   material   that   satisfies   the   inequality 


«r>>a«otr 


(1) 


is  by  definition  a  good  conductor,  m  (1),  « 
is  the  conductivity  in  mho/m;  the  radian 
frequency  is  oi=2,t,  where  f  is  the  frequency 
In  Hz  (f=45  Hz  in  the  present  Instance); 
€.=8.86X10-"  farads/m  is  the  permittivity 
of  ^ace,  and  i,  is  the  relative  permittivity  of 
the  material,  e,  varies  from  about  7  for  "dry" 
(low  conductivity)  earth  to  about  30  for  a 
"moist"  (high  conductivity)  earth.  The  rela- 
tive dielectric  constant  for  water  Is  about  80. 
Thus,  the  overburden  (<r=!=6xl0-«  mho/m) 
and  the  Laurentian  Shield  {<r-^  10-*  mho/m) 
are  good  conductors  at  the  frequencies  of 
Interest,  since  for  them  <r/«e,«,~io«. 

Another  useful  concept  Is  the  "skin 
depth."  For  good  conductors  satisfying  (1). 
the  skin  depth  8  is  given  by  the  formula 


-V; 


2_ 


(2) 


where  ao=4,x10-'  henrles/m  Is  the  perme- 
ability of  space.  (In  defining  the  symbols 
appearing  In  (1)  and  (2).  the  rationalized 
mks  system  of  units  is  employed.)  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  current  density  Induced  in 
an  infinite  conducting  half  space  by  a  nor- 
mally incident  plane  wave  decreases  expo- 
nentially with  distance  perpendicularly  into 
the  conductor.  The  skin  depth  8  is  the  depth, 
in  meters,  at  which  the  current  density  has 
decreased  to  about  36.8  percent  of  its  value 
at  the  surface.  Alternatively,  the  skin  depth 
Is  the  radial  distance  into  a  current-carrying 
conductor  with  circular  cross  section  of 
radius  a  at  which  the  current  density  has 
decreased  to  36.8  percent  of  its  value  at  the 
surface,  provided  that  the  radius  a  and  the 
skin  depth  S  satisfy  the  inequality  5«a. 
For  a  plane  wave  In  a  dlsslpatlve  medium 
the  complex  wave  number  Is  k  =  j3+la,  where 
/3  Is  the  phase  constant  and  is  the  attenu- 
ation constant.  The  wavelength  in  the 
medium  is  \  =  2 /p.  In  a  good  conductor 
"  =  0=1/8,  SO  that  X=2,a.  One  may  now 
construct  the  following  table  for  skin  depths 
in  various  media  at  45  Hz: 

SKIN  DEPTH  IN  VARIOUS  MEDIA  AT  45  Hz 


Conduclivjty  Skin  depth     Wavelength 
(mho/m)       {(meters)      (meters) 


Sea  water 4 

Wet  earth 30X10' 

Damp  earth.. 12X10-J 

Dry  earth lO-J 

Overburden.  5X10* 

Laurentian  shield 10-* 


3.751X101  2.357X10" 

4.337X10'  2.722X10  • 

6.849X10 «  4.303X10  > 

2.373X10  J  1.491X10  • 

3.355X10'  2.108X10  • 

7.503X10  >  4  7140X10  • 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


Note:  The  wavelength  in  free  space  for  f =45  Hz  is  6.667x10  • 
m,  or  4,142.7  miles. 

USE  OF  THE  SKIN  DEPTH  CONCEPT  IN  EVALU- 
ATING THE  FEASIBILITT  OF  THE  SANGUINB 
ANTENNA 

Consider  a  center-driven  Insulated  wire 
terminated  at  each  end  in  an  Infinite  per- 
fectly conducting  plate  perpendicular  to  the 
wire  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  region  between 
the  plates  is  filled  with  a  dlsslpatlve  medium 
with    conductivity    a,    permittivity    ,,    and 
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permeability  n.  The  generator  operates  at  an 
angular  frequency  «  so  that  (1)  Is  satisfied. 
The  length  s  of  the  wire  Is  sufficiently  short 
that  k<»s<<i,  where  kd  is  the  wave  number 
of  the  coaxial  line  formed  by  the  wire,  the 
Insulation,  and  the  surrounding  infinite  dls- 
sipative  medium.  The  currents  in  the  me- 
dium are  parallel  to  the  insulated  wire;  their 
fiow  lines  form  concentric  cylinders  between 
the  end  plates.  The  complex  wave  number  of 
the  dissipatlve  medium  is 


t=Vt«M»=  (!+»)/«. 


The  current  In  the  earth  out  to  a  radius 
pis 


where 


J(kp)=Jikb)H'o"{kp)IH'o'^(kb) 


is  the  volume  density  of  current.  The  ratio 
of  the  current  to  radius  p.  to  the  total  cur- 
rent to  radius  infinity.  Is 

/(oo)  bH["(kb)     ^       2    "'  ^""^ 


where 


=  l--^x^lH'Hxyl), 


X^P\UH<T- 


The  second  expression  above  assumes  that 
with 

kb«l,H["(.kb)  =  -i2/(.A-6). 
When,  for  example, 

x=lorp  =  «/V2,VTffl"(x/0=0.22-i0.44,* 
so  that 


I(kp) 


I(») 


=  |1  -  (i,/2)  (0.22-10.44)1  =  0.463. 


This  shows  that  over  half  of  the  current  Is 
outside  a  circular  cylinder  of  radius 
p  =  0.7075.  Thus,  when  3  =  3.555  km  (for  the 
overburden),  0.7075  =  2.37  km.  Hence,  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  current  Is  outside  a 
cylinder  of  radius  2.37  km  (a  large  distance) . 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  =  37.51  m  for 
sea  water,  0.7073=26.5  m.  so  that  almost 
half  of  the  current  la  within  the  relatively 
small  cylinder  of  radius  26.6  m. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  at  this  point  that 
the  distribution  of  ctirrent  described  above 
Is  a  good  approximation  only  when  the  in- 
sulated wire  is  connected  between  parallel 
grounding  plates  that  extend  out  as  far  as 
there  is  any  significant  current.  It  has  been 
shown'  that  the  admittance  of  an  Insulated 
antenna  in  sea  water  with  bare  extensions 
at  the  ends,  each  a  quarter  wavelength  long, 
differs  only  slightly  from  that  of  the  same 
antenna  with  large  parallel  end  plates.  This 
is  because  the  electromagnetic  field  and  the 
currents  quite  near  the  antenna  are  similar 
in  the  two  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
currents  at  more  distant  points  differ  greatly 
from  those  that  obtain  between  the  parallel 
grounding  plates.  In  particular,  with  the 
bare  monopoles  as  ground  connections,  there 
will  be  very  significant  currents  hi  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  ends  of  the  antenna, 
whereas  there  are  none  with  the  end  plates. 
If  the  insulated  conductor  Is  placed  near 
the  surface  of  a  seml-lnflnlte  earth  and  the 
metal  ground  plates  at  each  end  extend  only 
from  the  surface  down  an  infinite  distance, 
the  distribution  of  current  Is  necessarily 
different.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  currents 
In  the  half  space  filled  with  air.  Since  rota- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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tlonal  symmetry  does  not  obtain,  an  accu- 
rate solution  is  difficult  to  carry  out.  How- 
ever, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  except 
quite  near  the  antenna  and  the  Interface 
with  air,  no  very  significant  changes  shoiUd 
occur  in  the  conducting  half  space.  Except 
between  the  Insulated  antenna  and  the  sur- 
face and  within  comparable  radial  distances 
in  other  directions,  the  fraction  of  the  total 
current  within  a  half  cylinder  of  radius  p 
should  be  roughly  comparable  to  that  within 
a  full  cylinder  of  the  same  radius  as  deter- 
mined above  for  the  infinite  medium.  This 
means  that  if  the  wire  Is  in  a  fairly  good 
conductor,  such  as  salt  water,  the  return 
currents  will  be  in  filaments  close  to  and 
surrounding  It,  as  Indicated  on  the  left  in 
Pig.  1.  Since  they  are  opposite  to  the  current 
in  the  Insulated  wire,  the  fields  generated 
by  them  In  the  air  above  the  surface  almost 
cancel  the  fields  maintained  by  the  current 
in  the  wire.  Therefore,  the  resultant  field  in 
the  air  Is  extremely  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  conductivity  of  the  medium 
is  low  and  the  skin  depth  is  large,  the  return 
currents  are,  on  the  average,  quite  far  away 
from  the  Insulated  wire,  as  shown  schemat- 
ically on  the  right  in  Pig.  i.  Whereas  the 
filaments  of  current  near  the  surface  wUl 
generate  electromagnetic  fields  in  the  air, 
which  at  large  distances  cancel  the  fields  of 
a  part  of  the  current  in  the  wire,  the  fila- 
ments of  current  down  deep  in  the  earth  are 
sufficiently  far  away  that  the  fields  they 
generate  In  the  air  are  not  exactly  in  oppo- 
site phase  with  the  field  generated  by  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  current  in  the 
wire.  As  a  consequence,  the  cancellation  is 
much  less  complete,  and  the  resultant  field 
(whUe  still  relatively  small)  is  very  much 
greater  than  when  the  medium  is  more 
highly  conducting. 

In  summary,  the  reasoning  of  Navy  con- 
tractors Is  presumably  as  follows:  The  fields 
generated  In  air  by  antennas  submerged  in 
sea  water  have  only  small  amplitudes  be- 
cause the  skin  depth  U  small,  the  return 
currents  are  near,  and  an  effective  cancella- 
tion of  fields  takes  place.  If  the  antenna  is 
burled  In  the  earth  at  a  location  where  the 
skin  depth  is  large,  the  return  currents  are 
far  away,  the  cancellation  Is  greatly  reduced, 
and  a  much  larger  resultant  field  can  be 
maintained  with  a  prescribed  maxlmtmi  cur- 
rent In  the  antenna.  This  Is  a  reasonable 
conclusion  when  the  Insulated  antenna  Is 
connected  between  parallel  metal  ground 
plates  that  extend  many  skin  depths  down 
into  the  earth  and  outward  laterally.  How- 
ever, this  U  not  the  ground  system  proposed. 
Is  it  legitimate  to  assume  that  the  above 
conclusions  are  valid  for  other,  very  different 
ground  connections?  The  writer  does  not 
think  so. 

tJSE  OF  THE  THEORT  OF  GBOUND  EUECTRODES  TO 
EVALUATE  THE  PEASIBIUTT  OP  THE  SANOTJINE 
ANTENNA 

Instead  of  consUtlng  of  two  Infinite  (or 
semi-infinite)  parallel  metal  plates,  the  pro- 
posed ground  connections  are  limited  to  rela- 
tively small  radial  networks  of  wires  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  effect  they 
constitute  a  pair  of  electrodes  across  which 
a  potential  difference  is  maintained  by  a 
voltage  source  connected  between  them  by 
means  of  an  insulated  wire  In  the  earth  near 
its  surface.  If  each  radial  ground  connection 
is  replaced  by  a  metal  hemisphere  of  com- 
parable radius  with  Its  flat  side  at  the  air/ 
earth  Interface,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  an  ac- 
curate determination  of  the  dUtributlon 
in  the  earth  of  the  currents  entering  and 
leaving  It  through  the  hemispheres  can  be 
carried  out  for  an  applied  DC  voltage  and, 
to  a  good  approximation,  for  an  AC  voltage 
if  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  is 
sufficiently  small  compared  with  the  skin 
depth. 
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The  scalar  potential  ♦  at  the  point  P  in 
Fig.  2  Is  given  by  « 


'-27Xh~k)' 


where  I  Is  the  total  current  leaving  one 
hemispherical  electrode  and  enterhig  the 
other,  ,  is  the  conductivity  of  the  medium, 
and  r.  and  rb  are  the  distances  to  the  elec- 
trodes from  the  point  where  the  potential  Is 
calculated  as  shown  In  Pig.  2.  The  electric 
field  is  E=  — ♦,  and  the  volume  density  of 
current  is  J=<rE.  These  can  be  calculated  at 
all  points  P.  When  the  point  P  Is  moved  to 
P'  on  the  neutral  plane,  the  electric  field 
and  the  current  density  are  directed  per- 
pendicular to  this  plane  and  are  given  by 

J  =  <^E=~,r=y/<fi+{s/2)i, 

where  d  Is  the  distance  below  the  stu-face. 
The  total  current  across  a  semicircular  disk 
of  radius  d  is 

•'"  \       Vl  +  (2d/s)V 

Half  of  the  current  crosses  a  disk  of  radius 
d  =  0.866s. 

Note  that  the  depth  of  penetration  of  the 
cxuTent  Into  the  earth  now  depends  on  the 
distance  s  between  the  electrodes,  which  Is 
also  the  length  of  the  Insulated  wire.  As  long 
as  s  is  small  compared  with  the  skin  depth, 
the  depth  of  penetration  Is  Independent  of 
the  conductivity  of  the  medium. 

For  an  earth  with  a=BxiO-*  and  with  a 
skin  depth  «=3.365  km,  the  length  s  must  be 
no  greater  than  0.015  or  33.55  m.  This  is  very 
much  shorter  than  the  presently  used  an- 
tenna, but  the  analysis  used  to  anticipate  its 
behavior  Is  as  rigorous  for  this  length  as  for 
the  actual  length.  Thus,  for  an  insxUated 
antenna  of  length  s= 33.65  m  grounded  at 
each  end  by  infinite  plates,  the  previous  re- 
sults show  that  at  45  Hz  about  half  of  the 
current  is  outside  a  radial  distance  of  2.37 
km.  When  the  same  antenna  Is  grounded  to 
hemispheres.  Instead  of  infinite  plates,  one- 
half  of  the  current  is  within  a  radial  distance 
d=0.866s=29  m.  The  difference  between  the 
two  results  Is  enormous  and  both  are  cor- 
rect. They  apply  to  the  same  antenna  with 
very  different  ground  connections  at  the  two 
ends.  With  the  Infinite  metal  plates  the  re- 
turn current  Is  determined  by  skin  effect;  It 
is  quite  far  away,  and  only  Incomplete  can- 
cellation of  fields  in  the  air  takes  place.  With 
the  hemispherical  ground  connections  the 
return  current  is  so  close  that  almost  com- 
plete cancellation  of  the  fields  in  air  Is  to 
be  expected. 

Which  of  these  results  applies  to  an  In- 
sulated burled  wire  that  is  many  skin  depths 
long  and  Is  terminated  at  each  end  in  a 
radial  ground  system?  The  answer  Is  neither. 
Only  within  a  half  cylinder  which  has  the 
insulated  wh-e  as  its  axis,  extends  between 
points  not  too  close  to  either  end  of  the 
wire,  and  has  a  radius  that  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  length  of  the  wire  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  current  In  the  earth  similar  to 
that  for  the  same  wire  when  infinitely  long 
or  when  terminated  In  Infinite  parallel 
plates.  Outside  of  this  cylinder  the  distribu- 
tion depends  on  the  type  and  extent  of  the 
terminations  and  on  the  distance  between 
them.  However,  the  avaUable  DC.  low-fre- 
quency solution  does  not  apply.  A  solution 
which  takes  Into  account  the  actual  ground 
connections  and  the  earth/air  interface  for 
Insulated  wires  of  unrestricted  length  Is  not 
available.  There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  useful  approximate  solution  could  not  be 
derived.  For  present  piirposes  It  Is  sufficient 
to  note  that  arguments  based  on  infinitely 
long  Insulated  wires  or  on  such  wires  con- 
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nected  between  infiiilte  parallel  grounding 
plates  are  not  adequate  to  describe  the  prop- 
erties of  wires  of  finite  length  terminated 
In  other  types  of  ground  connections. 

BADIATION  PROPERTIES  OF  AN  ANTENNA  SUS- 
PENDEO  IN  AIB  COMPARED  WITH  ITS  PROPER- 
TIES   WHEN    BTTRIED    IN    THE    EARTH 

If  the  insulated  wire  with  length  s  is  small 
compared  to  the  skm  depth  (s««)  is  raised 
above  the  earth  on  poles  and  connected  to 
the  hemispheres  by  vertical  down  leads,  little 
is  changed  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
in  the  earth  of  the  currents  entering  and 
leaving  the  metal  hemispheres  that  serve  as 
ground  connections.  However,  the  electro- 
magnetic field  In  the  air  wUl  be  much 
greater.  The  elevated  wire  with  its  vertical 
ground  connections  and  the  return  currents 
In  the  earth  now  form  a  rectangular  loop 
antenna  that  can  maintain  a  distant  field 
which  Is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
same  wire  when  burled  In  the  ground.  The 
return  currents  which  vertically  enveloped 
the  Insulated  wire  when  In  the  earth  are 
now  separated  from  it  by  the  height  of  the 
poles,  and  the  cancellation  of  fields  is  much 
reduced. 

For  the  same  wire,  provided  with  seml- 
lnflnlte  parallel  ground  plates  and  connected 
to  these  by  vertical  down  leads  when  it  is 
raised  above  the  earth,  the  effect  will  be 
quite  small.  Since  the  return  currents  are 
between  the  plates  and,  on  the  average,  far 
down  in  the  earth,  the  added  reduction  In 
cancellation  of  fields  obtained  by  raising  the 
wire  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  wUl  be 
insignificant. 

Neither  of  these  apparently  contradictory 
conclusions  Is  alone  adequate  to  describe 
what  will  happen  when  a  wire  that  does  not 
satisfy  the  condition  s«8  and  is  connected 
to  a  relatively  small  radial  ground  system  Is 
raised  above  the  earth.  The  operation  will 
depend  on  the  distribution  of  current  In 
the  earth  (In  particular.  Its  proximity  to  the 
surface) .  This  distribution  is  determined  not 
only  by  skin  effect  but  by  the  nature  of  and 
distance  between  the  ground  connections. 

EXPERIMENTS    FOR    DETERMINING    THE    FEAStBIL- 
ITY  OF  THE  SANGtriNE  ANTENNA 

Since  no  theoretical  analysis  of  the  actual 
configuration  of  antenna  and  ground  con- 
nections is  available  and  since  conclusions 
based  on  the  analyses  of  the  two  special  cases 
which  have  been  studied  are  not  reliable,  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  problem  using 
modern  analytical,  computational,  and  ex- 
perimental techniques  Is  indicated.  The  cor- 
rect solution  must  take  into  account  both 
the  skin  effect  and  the  effect  of  the  finite 
size  and  separation  of  ground  connections 
that  are  near  the  surface.  Evidently,  the 
longer  the  buried  wire  and  the  farther  apart 
Its  ground  connections,  the  deeper  the  return 
currents  in  the  earth  should  be.  This  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  the  skin  effect  distri- 
bution Is  valid  over  a  greater  volume  and  the 
observation  that  increasing  the  distance  be- 
tween the  ground  connections  Is  accom- 
panied by  deeper  return  currents. 

An  estimate  of  the  effective  depth  of  the 
currents  associated  with  the  test  antenna 
and  its  ground  connections  can  be  obtained 
from  simple  experiments.  If  the  currents  are 
deep,  the  effect  of  lowering  the  antenna  from 
20  feet  above  to  Just  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth  should  have  little  effect  on  the 
transmitted  signal  received  at  distant  points. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  return  currents 
are  near  the  surface,  such  a  lowering  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  significant  reduction 
In  the  transmitted  signal  with  the  same  In- 
put current.  If  the  latter  should  happen, 
the  Sanguine  antenna  could  probably  not 
operate  without  excessive  input  power. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  appears  that  to  decide  whether  the 
present  Sanguine  antenna  will  operate  the 
same  when  burled  as  when  suspended  in  air, 
one  must  insist  that  three  simple,  inexpen- 
sive experiments  be  carried  out  by  the  Navy 
contractors : 

(a)  Center-drive  an  Insulated  cable  burled 
about  6  Inches  In  the  earth,  terminated  in 
the  radial  ground  systems  presently  exist- 
ing at  the  Wisconsin  Test  Facility.  Measure 
the  field  strength  at  one  of  the  monitoring 
sites  and  compare  with  the  field  currently 
observed  there.* 

(b)  When  test  (a)  is  completed,  use  the 
buried  cable  as  the  current  return  path  of 
the  loop.  Measure  the  field  strength  at  a 
monitoring  site,  as  before,  and  compare  these 
measurements  with  those  previously  made  at 
the  same  site.  (It  would  be  instructive  to 
make  measurements  with  and  without  the 
radial  ground  systems  connected  to  the  lower 
corners  of  the  loop.)  • 

(c)  Determine  whether  the  signal  from 
the  various  antenna  configurations  can  be 
detected  by  a  submerged  submarine  at 
operational  depth. 

From  these  experiments  it  can  be  deduced 
whether  the  Laurentlan  Shield  is  effective  In 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  present  an- 
tenna with  its  radial  ground  system  at  each 
end.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  the  current 
flow  lines  in  layered  media  for  the  Sanguine 
antenna  by  simple  laboratory  tank  experi- 
ments, using  modeling  techniques,  should 
not  be  overlooked."-'"  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  know  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
tiurn  currents  penetrate  Into  the  earth  as 
a  function  of  the  distance  between  ground 
connections  and  the  conductivity. 

The  pro(posed  operational  form  of  the 
Sanguine  antenna  is  an  array  covering 
approximately  50x50  miles,  with  wires 
spaced  5  miles  apart.  The  burled  Insulated 
wires  at  each  grid  intersection  are  driven 
m  phase  quadrature.  Each  conductor  Is  trun- 
cated in  a  radial  ground  system.  It  is  said 
that  this  antenna  is  "hardened,"  Inasmuch 
{IS  there  is  so  much  redundancy  built  in  that 
a  nuclear  detonation  in  the  vicinity  would 
probably  not  impair  the  operation  too  much. 

Physically,  the  antenna  Is  complicated  be- 
cause It  consists  of  numerous  multiply 
driven  insulated  wires  terminated  by  bare 
electrodes  embedded  in  a  conducting  half 
space  near  the  earth/air  boundary.  It  ap- 


*(In  tests  (a)   and  (b)  the  Input  current 
to  the  antenna  is  maintained  constant.) 
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pears  that  when  all  the  other  complicating 
factors  of  the  problem  of  field  calculation 
are  considered  (such  as  the  length  of  the 
wires  between  ground  connections,  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  connections,  coupling 
between  wires,  and  the  Interaction  of  the 
antenna  with  the  power  supply  lines) ,  one 
faces  a  Sisyphean  task  In  estimating  (ana- 
lytically) the  field  to  order-of -magnitude 
accuracy.  This  means  that  the  power  Input 
to  the  antenna  might  have  to  be  increased 
by  2  orders  of  magnitude  (a  hundredfold) 
above  that  anticipated  because  of  uncertain- 
ties In  the  field  calculations  and  in  the 
accurate  prediction  of  the  effective  conduc- 
tivity in  a  wide  area  to  great  depths.. 

CONCLDSIONS 

The  writer  recognizes  the  importance  of  a 
system  for  communication  with  submarines 
at  operational  depths.  It  may  be  that  the 
proposed  Sanguine  antenna  will  operate  effi- 
ciently and  without  hazard,  as  planned,  but 
evidence  available  to  the  writer  is  sufficient 
only  to  make  this  possible,  not  probable. 
Therefore,  further  investigation  of  some  of 
the  facets  of  the  design  appears  mandatory. 
To  make  sure  that  the  Sanguine  antenna  Is 
feasible,  several  inexpensive  experiments  that 
should  clarify  the  issue  are  prc^osed. 

DESmKBATUM 

The  writer  thanks  Dr.  Ronald  W.  P.  King, 
Gordon  McKay,  Professor  of  Applied  Physics 
munlcatlon  system — should  be  assigned  to 
competent  individuals  for  solution.  Several 
Investigators  should  solve  the  same  subprob- 
lem  as  rigorously  as  possible  and  publish 
their  results  in  leading  scientific  periodicals 
for  debate  by  the  scientific  community.  The 
writer  feels  that  the  currently  available  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  oversimplified  meth- 
ods. The  overall  problem  has  probably  been 
approximated  to  death. 

Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  the  author  that  full  confidence  In 
another  Investigator's  work  is  not  gained 
until  he  has  worked  through  the  problem 
himself,  so  that  he  gets  a  feeling  for  the 
errors  introduced  by  the  approximations 
made. 


The  writer  thanks  Dr.  Ronold  W.  P.  King. 
Gordon  McKay  Professor  of  Applied  Physics 
at  Harvard  University,  for  review  of  and  con- 
currence in  the  contents  of  this  note. 
Charles  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 

Sandla  Laboratories 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87115 
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UPWARD  FILAMENT 
OF  CURRENT 

DRY  EARTH 

FiGtntx  1.  Schematic  diagram  to  show  distribution  of  currents  around  Insulated  wire  In 
salt  water  and  dry  earth  when  terminated  in  Infinite  grounding  plates. 
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Dec.  28,  1940;  children— Martha  R.  Charllotte 
J.    Commd.    ensign    USN,     1939,    advanced 


through  grades  to  comdr.,  1948;  research  staff 
Bur.  Ships,  1939-41,  asst.  dlr.  electronics 
design  and  devel.  dlv.,  1948-50;  research  staff 
U.S.  Naval  Research  Lab.,  1944-45,  dlr's.  staff, 
1960-51;  liaison  officer  Evans  Signal  Lab., 
1945-46;  electronics  officer  Phlla.  Naval  Ship- 
yard, 1946-48;  USN  Operational  Devel.  Force 
Staff,  1953-55;  staff  Comdg.  Gen.,  Armed 
Forces  Spl.  Weapons  project,  1955-57;  ret. 
1957;  cons,  electrodynamics  Sandia  Corp , 
Albuquerque,  1957-:  Instr.  U.  Va..  1939- 
40;  lectr.  Harvard,  1942-43,  Princeton,  1943- 
44.  Mem.  N.M.  Bd.  Child  Evangelism  PeUow- 
shlp,  since  1963.  Registered  profl.  egr. 
Va.,  D.C.,  ^fass.  Fellow  I.E.E.E.  (Electronics 
Achievement  award  1966);  men.  Research 
Soc.  Am.,  Am.  Phys.  Soc.,  Creation  Research 
Soc.,  Soc.  Harvard  Engrs.  and  Scientists,  Inter- 
nat.    Scl.    Radio    Union,    Sigma    XI.    Mem. 

Grace  Ch.  (mem.  exec.  bd.  1968 ) .  Author; 

Electromagnetic  Radiation  and  Antenna 
(with  R.  W.  P.  King)  1965;  also  contbr. 
numerous  articles  to  profl.  Jours.  Home;  2808 
Alcazar  St.  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  NM  87110 
Office;  Sandia  Corp.,  Sandia  Base.  Albu- 
quer.  NM  87115 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Ronald  W.  P 
King,  as  Listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  America" 
KING,  Ronald  Wyeth  Perclval,  educator;  b. 
Wnilamstown,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1905;  s.  James 
Percival  and  Edith  MarUnne  Beate  (Seyer- 
len)  K.;  A3.,  U.  Rochester,  1927,  S.M.  1929- 
Ph.D.,  U.  Wis.,  1932;  student  U.  Munich,  Ger- 
many, 1928-29,  Cornell  U.,  1929-30;  m.  Justine 
Merrell,  June  22,  1937;  1  son,  Christopher 
Merrell.  Asst.  In  physics  U.  Rochester,  1927- 
28;  Am. -German  exchange  student,  1929-30; 
White  fellow  in  physics  Cornell  U.,  1929-30;  U. 
fellow  In  elec.  engrlng.  U.  Wis.,  1930-32  re- 
search asst.,  1932-34;  instr.  physics  Lafayette 
Coll..  1934-36,  asst,  prof.,  1936-37;  Guggen- 
heim fellow,  Berlin,  Germany,  1937-38:  with 
Harvard  U.,  1938—,  successively  Instr.,  asst 
prof.,    asso.     prof..     1938-46,    prof,     applied 

physics,    1946 Guggenheim   Fellowship, 

Europe,  1958.  Fellow  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Scis 
Am.  Phys.  Soc.  A.A.A.S.,  IJE.E.E.;  mem.  Mod- 
em Lang,  Assn.,  International  Scientific  Ra- 
dio Union,  American  Association  Univ.  Profs 
Bavarian  Acad.  Sciences  (contributing  mem.)' 
Phi  Beta  Kappa/Slgma  Xi.  Author:  Electro- 
magnetic Engineering,  Vol.  I.  1945,  2d  edit. 
Fundamental  Electromagnetic  Theory,  1963; 
Transmission  Lines,  Antennas  and  Wave 
Guides  (with  A.  H.  Wing  and  H.  R.  Mimmo), 
1945,  2d  edt.,  1965;  Transmlsslon-Llne  Theory, 
1955,  3d  edit.,  1965;  Theory  of  Linear  Anten-' 
nas,  1956;  Scattering  and  Diffraction  of  Waves 
(with  T.  T.  Wu),  1959;  Arrays  of  Cylindrical 
Dipoles  (with  R.  B.  Mack  and  S.  S.  Sandler), 
1968;  (with  C.  W.  Harrison,  Jr.)  Antennas 
and  Waves.  A  Modem  Approach,  1969;  also 
articles  In  field.  Home;  92  Hlllcrest  Pkwy., 
Winchester,  Mass.  01890.  Office:  Gordon  Mc- 
Kay Lab.,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
publicly  releasing  a  heretofore  secret  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  study  entitled 
"Attitudes  of  Taxpayers  Toward  the  1970 
Form  1040."  The  study  was  prepared  at 
the  IRS's  request  by  Crossley  Surveys 
Inc.,  and  is  dated  Jime  1971.  It  is  based 
on  extensive  Interviews  with  2,761  tax- 
payers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
IRS  stanchly  maintains  that  any  fifth- 
grader  can  correctly  fill  out  the  standard 
income  tax  form,  over  97  percent  of  the 
taxpayers  who  have  had  only  some  ele- 
mentary school  education  have  others 
fill  out  their  tax  returns,  according  to 
the  IRS's  own  study. 

The  IRS  study  also  reveals  that  70 
percent  of  all  taxpayers  had  someone  else 
prepare  their  tax  return  for  1970.  The 
study  also  shows  that  the  better  edu- 
cated taxpayers — even  though  their  tax 
returns  are  more  complicated — are  much 
more  likely  to  fill  out  their  own  tax  re- 
turns than  are  less  well-educated  tax- 
payers. 

The  ms-consultant  study  reveals  that 
92  percent  of  taxpayers  whose  education 
went  no  further  than  elementary  school 
had  others  fill  out  their  tax  forms,  while 
70  percent  of  those  who  graduated  from 
high  school  turned  to  outside  help.  Fifty- 
nine  percent  of  those  with  some  college 
education  and  only  43  percent  with  a 
college  degree  used  outside  help  in  com- 
pleting the  forms. 

Surprisingly,  the  study  also  reveals 
that  the  great  majority  of  taxpayers  do 
not  object  to  the  task  of  filling  out  tax 
returns.  Almost  60  percent  said  they  were 
"neutral"  about  the  job  of  filling  out 
their  returns,  while  29  percent  were 
"negative"  and  6  percent  were  "positive." 
The  study  also  reveals  that  taxpayers, 
by  a  margin  of  2  to  1,  believe  that  Form 
1040  "is  a  lot  more  complicated  than  it 
has  to  be."  But,  by  a  4  to  1  margin,  they 
also  believe  that  the  complexity  of  Form 
1040  is  "largely  a  result  of  our  compli- 
cated tax  laws."  But  the  great  majority 
of  taxpayers  who  have  had  their  returns 
audited  by  the  IRS  recently,  felt  by  a 
4  to  1  margin  that  the  IRS  was  fair  In 
its  dealings  with  them. 

This  study  shows  that  the  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  tax  system.  They 
are  angry  at  all  the  loopholes  which  ben- 
efit the  wealthy  and  which  make  the  form 
so  complex,  and  they  are  not  very  satis- 
fled  at  all  with  the  form  itself.  In  other 
words,  what  this  study  shows  is  that  the 
middle  and  lower  income  taxpayer  gets 
it  both  coming  and  going.  He  pays  too 
much  in  taxes  because  of  all  the  tax 
breaks  and  loopholes  in  the  code  for  the 
rich  and  special  interest  groups.  And  then 
he  has  to  pay  what  is,  in  effect,  an  added 
tax  by  being  forced  to  pay  for  profes- 
sional tax  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
public  release  of  this  study,  and  other 
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data  that  has  recently  come  to  light, 
will  increase  the  chances  for  significant 
simplification  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
return  process  in  the  near  future. 

The  IRS  study  will  appear  in  tomor- 
row's Record. 


AN  IMAGINATIVE  DELAWARE  PRO- 
GRAM: RECYCLINO  CLAMSHKIiTfi 
TO  FOSTER  OYSTER  PRODUCTION 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OP   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Delaware,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, has  imdertaken  an  imaginative  envi- 
ronmental enhancement  program  involv- 
ing waste  clamshells. 

It  is  a  program  that  is  recycling  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Supported  by  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate funds,  more  than  56,000  tons  of 
waste  clamshells  have  been  deposited  at 
oyster  spawning  grounds  over  the  past 
2 ','2  years.  These  groimds  are  in  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  at  the  mouths  of  several 
rivers,  such  as  the  Broadkill.  the  Murder- 
kill,  the  Mispillion,  and  the  Leipsic. 

On  the  floor  of  the  river  or  bay,  the 
shells  provide  the  hard  surfaces  to  which 
oysters  must  attach  themselves  if  they 
are  to  siu-vive. 

In  the  process,  of  course,  a  major 
source  of  solid  waste  pollution  hEis  been 
eliminated  in  southern  Delaware. 

The  Delaware  Department  of  Health 
and  Social  Services  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  its  leadership  in  developing  this 
program,  for  it  is  an  effort  that  will  re- 
pay many  dividends.  It  means  new  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  our  coastal  areas,  and 
greater  oyster  production  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  enjoy  this  seafood  deli- 
cacy. 

Oyster  production  in  Delaware,  I  am 
happy  to  note,  has  increased  sharply  in 
recent  years.  Pioduction  in  1969  was  a 
mere  7,800  bushels.  By  last  year,  pro- 
duction had  increased  to  44,757  bushels. 

This  new  prog^ram,  from  which  oys- 
ters will  be  harvested  beginning  later 
this  year,  should  bring  new  gains  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  know  that  all  Delawareans  share  my 
hope  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  able  to  continue  its  support  for  this 
innovative  and  commendable  project 
after  the  current  demonstration  con- 
tract expires  later  this  year. 

The  Environmental  Protection- Agency 
recently  issued  its  own  description  of  the 
impact  of  this  waste  clamshell  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  EPA 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wastx  Clamshells  Aro  Otster  Growers 

(Prepared  by  Environmental  Protection 

Agency) 
State  officials  in  Delaware  are  demonstrat- 
ing m  a   federally-sponsored   project   th«t 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

broken  clam  shells  make  an  excellent  grow- 
ing bed  for  young  oysters. 

WUIlam  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of 
the  U.S.  Elnvlronmental  Protection  Agency, 
said  today  be  hopes  this  project  will  help 
make  It  possible  to  expand  oyster  produc- 
tion on  the  East  and  Gulf  Coasts,  where  clam 
shells  are  plentiful. 

The  EPA  and  the  Delaware  Division  of 
Physical  Health  are  sponsoring  the  solid 
waste  disposal  project. 

The  project  has  already  shown  an  economic 
use  for  some  of  the  112.5  million  pounds  of 
waste  shells  left  over  from  the  harvesting 
and  processing  of  sheUflsh  In  the  mid  Atlan- 
tic region. 

Waste  shells  dumped  on  land  are  trouble- 
some, since  they  emit  odors,  are  attractive 
to  files,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to  bury 
euid  compact  In  a  sanitary  landfill.  They  are 
left  In  huge  piles  with  the  general  vicinity 
of  shellfish  processing  plants  and  present  a 
difficult  solid  waste  management  problem. 

The  project  is  of  particular  Interest  to 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  oystermen.  An  or- 
ganism called  MSX  Blight  that  kills  oysters 
caused  great  damage  to  the  Delaware  Bay  oys- 
ter Industry  In  1957. 

In  the  demonstration,  a  private  boat  con- 
tracted by  the  state  for  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years  has  gone  out  each  day  from  a 
clam  processing  plant  In  Lewes,  Delaware, 
with  a  load  of  broken  clam  shells.  Over 
500,000  bushels  of  shells  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  date  on  200  acres  of  state-owned  oys- 
ter beds  m  the  Upper  Bay. 

The  demonstration  costs  the  State  of  Del- 
aware six  and  three-fourths  cents  per  bushel 
to  transport  the  shells  out  to  the  Bay.  The 
state  in  turn  will  charge  the  oystermen  15 
cents  a  bushel  to  remove  the  two-yeer-old 
oysters  from  the  state  beds  to  the  commer- 
cially-owned beds  In  the  Lower  Bay,  where 
they  will  be  harvested  within  a  year. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  operation  wUl  be  ex- 
tended to  other  portions  of  the  Bay  and  be- 
come a  completely  self-supporting  state 
project. 

Delaware  health  officials  have  been  collab- 
orating with  the  University  of  Delaware's  Ma- 
rine Laboratory  and  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Btovlronmental  Con- 
trol. These  agencies  have  monitored  the 
quality  of  the  water  where  the  shells  are 
deposited.  It  has  been  established  that  scav- 
engers, such  as  eels  and  crabs,  clean  the 
shucked  shells  within  hotirs  after  d^Mslt  and 
prevent  Increased  water  pollution. 

The  EPA  Is  sponsoring  the  three-yetu*  proj- 
ect with  $90,517  In  Federal  fimds.  The  State 
of  Delaware  Is  providing  $45,250. 


NIXON  TEAM  MAKES  LIGHT  OF 
WORKING  WOMEN'S  ROLE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hobart 
Rowen  points  out  in  the  Sunday,  April  9, 
Washington  Post  business  and  finance 
section  that  the  Nixon  administration 
sees  unemployed  female  workers  as  being 
less  important  than  unemployed  males. 

Rowen  offers  impressive  documenta- 
tion that,  as  he  puts  it: 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  what  happens  to 
working  women  Is  more  Important  than  ever 
before. 
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More  women  with  family  responsibili- 
ties are  working  and  seeking  employ- 
ment. Women  are  making  an  ever-ex- 
panding and  essential  contribution  to  the 
economy. 

But,  as  in  so  many  other  areas  of 
domestic  concern,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  not  gotten  the  word.  I  suspect 
that  women  and  men  who  recognize  the 
continuing  problem  of  sex  discrimination 
in  our  society  will  be  heard  loud  and 
clear  in  November  1972. 

The  Rowen  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  9.  1972] 

Nixon  Team  Makxs  Licht  of  Working 

Women's  Role 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been  trying 
to  grapple  with  the  unemployment  problem 
by  redefining  It.  The  last  Economic  Report, 
for  example,  complains  that  the  estimate  of 
4  per  cent  employment  as  the  equivalent  of 
"full"  employment  was  more  or  less  an  his- 
torical accident,  the  "result  of  repetition, 
even  though  the  4  per  cent  rate  was  seldom 
achieved." 

Both  Economic  Council  Chairman  Herbert 
Stein  and  Treasury  Secretary  John  ConnaUy 
have  indicated  they  think  that  6  per  cent 
unemployment  is  a  more  realistic  definition 
of  full  employment  in  the  context  of  today's 
labor  force  because  more  women  and  teen- 
agers (who  have  higher  unemployment  rates 
than  men)  are  Involved. 

In  March.  In  the  figures  just  reported  by 
the  Labor  Department  (overall  rate:  5.9  per 
cent) .  adult  male  unenaployment  was  at  a 
rate  of  4.1  per  cent,  whUe  the  jobless  level 
among  women  was  5.4  percent  and,  for  teen- 
agers, 17.9  per  cent,  or  roughly  the  highest 
level  in  9  years. 

How  to  reconcile  full  employment  and  rea- 
sonable price  stability  has  been  the  central 
economic  dilemma  perplexing  this  nation 
(and  other  major  industrial  countries)  since 
World  War  II. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
learned  literature  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
typified  by  George  Perry's  Brookings  paper  at 
the  end  of  1970,  suggesting  that  the  "trade- 
off" between  infiatton  and  unemployment  has 
worsened  in  the  last  decade. 

But  the  difference  between  Perry  and  other 
academic  analysts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
administration  on  the  other  is  that  Nixon's 
men  have  thrown  up  their  hands  and  quit. 
As  Walter  Heller  said  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a 
letter  to  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  supporting 
Reuss'  "Jobs  Now"  biU,  just  because  It's 
tougher  to  get  down  to  4  per  cent  than  It 
used  to  be  is  "no  excuse  for  Ignoring  the  so- 
cial costs  and  tensions"  created. 

But  what  Mr.  Stein  &  Co.  have  now  de- 
cided is  that  to  strive  for  the  full  potential 
of  the  economy  too  quickly  will  cause  a  dan- 
gerous inflation.  But  the  honest  thing  for 
them  to  say.  If  that's  the  policy.  Is  that  the 
country  can't  afford  full  employment  for  a 
couple  of  years.  Of  course,  they  don't  have 
the  nerve  to  put  It  that  way. 

Instead,  the  administration  Is  trying  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  present  prospective 
situation  isn't  too  bad,  because  the  women 
and  yoxing  people  employed  aren't  as  im- 
portant as  men. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  what  happens  to 
working  women  Is  mtwe  important  than  ever 
before.  An  article  in  the  current  Monthly  La- 
bor Review  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shows,  for  example,  that  increasing  numbers 
of  women  with  family  responsibilities  are 
looking  for  jobs.  By  1971,  the  Review  says, 
one-third  of  the  women  in  the  labor  force 
had  both  husbands  and  dependent  children. 

Dr.  Carolyn  Bell  Shaw,  a  Wellesley  College 
economics  professor,  suggested  in  a  recent 
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speech  that  the  administration  Is  slandering 
"the  contribution  of  women  to  the  economy." 
Dr.  Bell  took  particular  umbrage  at  a  hy- 
pothetical table  in  the  latest  economic  re- 
port which  shows  that,  tf  the  age-sex  com- 
position of  the  1971  labor  force  had  been  the 
same  as  It  was  In  19S6  (that  is,  fewer  wom- 
en), the  unemployment  rate  for  the  year 
would  have  been  only  4.5  per  cent  Instead 
of  5.9  per  cent. 

'The  projection  that  women  will  continue 
to  constitute  a  high  prc^x)rtlon  of  the  labor 
force,"  the  Stein  council  said,  "suggests  a 
continuing  relatively  high  level  of  transi- 
tional unemployment." 

For  Dr.  Bell,  the  real  translation  of  the 
above  paragraph  Is  that  "we  (should)  get 
used  to  a  high  level  of  unemployment.  They 
are  only  women  .  .  . 

"If,  they  suggest,  you  pretend  that  the 
labor  force  today  was  70  percent  male  and 
only  30  per  cent  female,  the  way  it  used 
to  be,  then  you  could  see  that,  in  fact,  the 
economic  policies  followed  by  the  administra- 
tion have  succeeded.  If  It  weren't  for  all  those 
troublesome  women,  the  unemployment  rate 
(the  CEA  is  saying)  today  would  be  very 
close  to  the  goal  of  4  percent." 

Dr.  Bell  then  marshaled  some  Interesting 
facts,  which  Messrs.  Steln  and  Connally 
would  do  well  to  consider : 

Since  1950.  the  labor  force  has  increased  by 
only  7  million  men  and  by  about  13  million 
women.  Thus,  women  account  for  a  major 
hunk  of  the  rise  in  national  output.  "The 
people  who  recalculated  the  labor  force  to 
get  unemployment  down,"  Dr.  Bell  observes, 
"conveniently  forgot  that  such  a  recalcula- 
tion would  also,  inevitably,  result  In  a  smaller 
national  output  and  Income." 

Although  the  myth  is  widely-held  that 
most  women  are  part-time  workers,  4  out  of 
5  adult  women  (over  20)  are  full-time  work- 
ers. And  the  same  80  per  cent  ratio  applies 
to  unemployed  women:  4  out  of  5  are  looking 
for  full-time  Jobs. 

Contradicting  the  notion  that  only  adult 
married  men  are  the  "breadwinners,"  over 
half  of  the  married  men  in  the  U.S.  had  wives 
who  worked  at  some  time  during  1971.  The 
Labor  Department's  own  statistics  show  that 
almost  8  million  wives  in  1970  earned  between 
$4,000  and  $7,000,  and  two-thirds  of  them 
were  married  to  men  who  earned  less  than 
$10,000.  These  working  wives  contribute 
more  than  $1  out  of  every  $4  in  total  family 
income.  That's  a  lot  of  bread  by  anyone's 
definition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than 
20,000,000  persons  look  upon  a  woman  as 
"breadwinner"  In  the  family,  Including 
6,000,000  households  which  depend  solely  on 
a  woman  for  their  means  of  support.  Besides, 
there  is  an  unknown  number  of  families  with 
the  man  listed  as  "head  of  household,"  but 
with  the  woman  actually  the  breadwinner  be- 
cause the  husband  Is  ill  or  unable  to  work. 

Most  of  these  female  breadwinners  are 
poor,  and  an  Important  percentage  is  black. 
Black  or  white,  the  choice  of  Jobs  Is  not  the 
same  as  available  to  men.  (The  Urban  Coali- 
tion's Counterbudget,  published  last  year, 
provides  a  supporting  analysis  of  the  "bla- 
tant discrimination  against  women  In  the 
labor  market.") 

This  critique  of  the  administration,  for  an 
anti-social,  crass  attitude  toward  women, 
applies  as  well  to  teen  agers.  We  can't  com- 
plain about  the  radlcallzatlon  of  youth  if  we 
tell  them  as  they  approach  manhood  that 
whether  they  have  a  job  Isn't  economically 
significant. 

No  one  denies  that  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Steln 
have  a  problem  on  their  hands  (which  they 
helped  to  create  with  an  excessively  depress- 
ing "game  plan"  in  1969  and  1970).  But  It 
won't  go  away  Just  by  changing  the  defini- 
tion of  fuU  employment. 
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UNSETTLING  NEWS  OF  HARDSHIP 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  unsettling 
news  has  been  transmitted  to  me  from 
the  Saigon  Student  Union.  This  con- 
cerns the  arrest  and  torture  of  Huynh 
Tan  Mam,  chairman  of  that  union.  After 
his  arrest  and  disappearance  word  was 
given  out  that  he  had  escaped  to  the 
NLP.  But  this  is  denied  and  it  is  under- 
stood he  has  been  imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured since  that  time. 

Mrs.  Ngo  Ba  Thanh,  according  to  a 
New  York  Times  report  of  March  23,  a 
leading  critic  of  the  Saigon  government 
and  the  war,  was  brought  from  prison 
to  court  on  a  stretcher  and  in  need  of 
medical  attention.  It  was  impossible  to 
continue  her  trial. 

Anywhere  from  100.000  to  200,000  polit- 
ical prisoners  are  said  to  be  held  by  the 
Saigon  government.  It  must  be  difficult  to 
conduct  a  democracy,  when  the  majority 
of  opposition  leaders  are  in  prison. 

I  append  below,  reports  and  a  tabu- 
lation of  political  and  academic  persons 
who  have  been  or  are  incarcerated  in 
South  Vietnam.  These  recitals  reflect 
little  credit  on  our  Saigon  ally,  or  on 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  un- 
derwrites that  regimen.  The  data  follows: 
Information  About  Prisoners  in 
SoTTTH  Vietnam 
The  following  are  informations  about 
seventy-eight  prisoners  in  Vietnam  who  have 
been  arrested  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  students,  teachers  and 
Journalists.  Also  a  list  of  women  prisoners 
who  are  seriously  ill  mentally,  for  whom 
there  Is  no  adequate  care. 

We  shall  continue  to  publish  more  of  these 
Informations  when  we  are  able  to  get  them. 
If  our  readers  wish  to  send  help  to  the 
prisoners,  they  can  send  it  to  the  Reverend 
Sister  Thich  Nu  Huynh  Lien  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  The  Improvement  of  Prisons  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Vietnamese  Buddhist  Peace  Dele- 
gation will  serve  as  mediator  and  will  see 
that  all  donations  reach  Sister  Huynh  Lien. 

Sister  Huynh  Lien  said  that  the  prisoners 
need  towels,  medicaments,  milk  and  food. 

WOMEN  prisoners  WHO  ARE  SERIOUSLT  ILL 
MENTALLY  FOR  WHOM  THERE  IS  NO  ADEQUATE 
CARE 

1.  Chi  Nguyen  thi  Que.  45  years  old, 
arrested  In  November  1959,  has  mental 
trouble  as  the  result  of  suppression  and  tor- 
ture in  the  prison.  She  was  sentenced  to  10 
years'  imprisonment,  and  was  moved  from 
one  prison  to  another — Thu  Due,  Chi  Hoa, 
Phu  Lol  and  all  the  prison  administrators 
know  that  she  Is  a  mental  case.  But  for  more 
than  11  years  already  she  has  been  In  prison 
and  no  care  is  taken  for  her  health. 

Her  husband  died  in  1967  and  her  daughter 
was  killed  during  bombing  in  1968. 
Now  she  is  still  in  the  prUon  of  Chi  Hoa. 

2.  Chi  Nguyen  thi  Phe,  35  years  old, 
arrested  on  August  3rd,  1963  and  sentenced 
to  6  years'  imprisonment.  Her  home-town  Is 
far  away  in  Binh-Dlnh  and  her  son,  3  years 
old  was  taken  care  of  by  other  people.  The 
poor  child,  without  father  or  mother,  cared 
for  by  others,  died  after  several  months. 
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Thi  Phe  has  serious  stomach  trouble  for 
which  no  care  Is  taken.  She  has  been  given 
Injections  of  Atropine  and  U  becoming  blind 
Even  the  German  doctors  in  the  prison  of 
Con  Dao  saw  that  her  condition  was  serious 
and  suggested  that  she  should  be  moved  to 
the  mainland  for  treatment.  Today  her 
period  of  Imprisonment  has  been  exceeded 
by  2  years  and  7  months,  and  her  condition 
becomes  more  and  more  serious,  but  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  agree  to  her  release 

She  is  still  in  the  prison  of  Chi  Hoa 

3.  Chi  Nguyen  thi  Xuoc.  46  years  old 
arrested  in  1962.  Her  home  district  Is  Binh- 
Dlnh.  She  was  arrested  with  her  son  n 
years  old.  After  several  months  of  Investiga- 
tion, her  son  was  released.  He  wandered 
about  In  Saigon,  and  after  8  years  she  does 
not  know  if  her  son  is  alive  or  dead,  or  if  he 
may  have  returned  to  Binh-Dlnh. 

As  a  result  of  torture  and  the  dampness 
of  the  prison,  today  her  lungs  are  affected 
and  she  is  given  no  treatment. 

She  was  sentenced  to  4  years  Imprison- 
ment, but  today,  she  has  served  already  for 
8  years.  The  day  of  her  release,  when  she 
hopes  to  see  her  mother  and  her  son  is  still 
far  away. 

4.  Chi  Ton  thi  Anh.  47  years  old,  arrested 
in  Binh-Dlnh  on  July  26th,  1961.  She  was 
sentenced  to  7  years'  Imprisonment.  Now  she 
has  TB  and  stomach  trouble  and  no  care  Is 
taken  of  her  so  that  she  cannot  walk  nor 
eat  and  drink  properly.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  government  refuse  to  release  her 

She  is  still  in  Chi  Hoa  prison. 

5.  Chi  Nguyen  thi  Kheo,  36  years  old  was 
arrested  In  i960,  in  An-glang.  In  the  local 
prison  she  was  tortured  so  that  she  vomited 
blood  and  was  moved  to  the  hospital.  When 
an  attempt  was  made  to  force  her  to  sign 
a  false  confession,  and  she  refused,  she  was 
again  beaten  by  the  police. 

She  was  unmarried  when  sentenced  at  26 
years  of  age  to  7  years'  Imprisonment.  Today 
she  has  been  in  prison  for  more  than  id 
years  and  the  government  does  not  agree 
to  release  her,  although  an  official  in  Thu 
Due  prison  told  her  In  1964  that  her  sen- 
tence had  been  reduced  by  1  year.  During 
the  10  years  she  has  been  moved  to  all  the 
prisons  In  the  south:  An-glang,  Chi  Hoa, 
Phu  Lol,  Go  cong,  Thu  Due,  Phu  Lol,  Con 
Dao,  and  now  is  the  third  time  she  returns 
to  Chi  Hoa. 

No  competent  doctor  has  diagnosed  her 
Illness— she  is  very  weak  and  thin  and  old- 
looking  and  menstruation  has  ceased. 

6.  Chi  Nguyen  thi  Thao,  47  years  old,  ar- 
rested on  May  2nd,  1960  and  sentenced  to 
10  years'  Imprisonment,  when  her  daughter 
was  Just  7  months  old.  During  the  time  of 
investigation  she  was  moved  from  prison  to 
prison:  Gia  Dinh,  Chi  Hoa,  Phu  Lol,  Thu  Due, 
Con  Dao  and  back  to  Chi  Hao.  She  tried  hard 
to  keep  the  child  with  her,  because  she  did 
not  want  her  to  be  sent  to  an  orphanage. 
After  hearing  from  her  family,  she  sent  the 
child  to  her  sister,  but  unhappily  her  sister 
died.  The  child  was  then  sent  to  the  grand- 
parents who  also  died.  For  ten  years  the  little 
girl  has  wandered  from  house  to  house  in  the 
village,  without  family  affection  and  without 
education,  showing  how  corrupt  South  Viet- 
namese society  has  become. 

In  August  1970,  thi  Thao  was  taken  from 
Con  Dao  to  Chi  Hoa  and  was  able  to  see  her 
daughter,  who  cried :  'Mother,  do  not  die,  you 
have  to  live  with  me.  Your  sentence  is  fin- 
ished, why  are  you  not  released?  Do  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  prisons  not  have  any  chil- 
dren? Why  do  they  not  know  how  to  love 
children  who  have  no  mothers?" 

But  thi  Thao  cannot  hear — she  has  become 
deaf. 
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She  has  TB.  but  the  prison  nurse  always  The  day  of  release  and  the  reunion  of  the  prisons  of  South  Viet  Nam  today  are 

gives  her  quinine.  So  that,  after  ten  years  in  mother  and  daughter  is  far  away.  savage  and  inhuman  and  must  be  reformed 

prison,  the  TB  Is  very  advanced  and  the  deaf-  These  are  some  cases  among  the  83  women  Dnro  thut 

ness  is  extremely  serious.  prisoners  now  in  Chi  Hoa.  They  are  proof  that  May  1971. 

LIST  OF  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS,  JOURNALISTS  ARRESTED  BY  THE  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  GOVERNMENT 
(Note:  UV— University  student;  HS— High  school  student;  W— Woman;  V«n  hanh— Buddhist  University) 


Name 


Date  of  arrest      Prison 


Sentence 


Served 


Prison  No. 


Conditions 


Parents  or  relatives     Contact  address 


1.  Nguyen  Truong  Con, 
UV,  (■   ■     ■ 


205/MTLD No  contact  with  family. . 


July  1968 Con  Son 5  years 2  years,  10 

,  electronics.  months. 

2.  LuongSiHo,  UV,  science.  February  1969 do 15  years Over2years No  contact  with  family. 

no  visits  or  gifts,  very 

3.  Cao  Duy  Tuan,  UV do do 20  years do 0.20648  do' 

electronics. 

4.  Le  Tan  Viet  Nam,  UV do do 3  years do A.  4608 Nofamilycontact.no 

forestry,  zoology.  visits,  no  gifts 

5.  Nguyen  Ba  Kha,  UV do do 5  years do No  family  contact,  no 

iBcnnicsi.  visits  no  sifts  wcdk 

6.  Dang  Minh  Chi,  UV,  law do do 3years 2years No  family  contact  no 

,  „  T       ,,,,  ,,  J  ^  ,  visits  or  gifts. 

7.  Nguyen  True,  UV,  Van       do do 5  years do No  family  contact,  no 

nsnn.  visits  or  sifts  wssk 

8.  Nguyen  Tan  Tai May  3, 1970 Chi  Hoa No  judgment....  1  year. 2439/2428/  Mental  case,  weak... 1... 

9.  Nguyen  Thanh  Cong,  UV do do do do 

medicine. 

10.  Le  Van  Hoa,  UV,  arts do do do ..do 2431/MTLD  Weak 

11.  Nguyen  Van  Son,  UV do do do do 2430/MTLD  do 

medicine. 

12.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Phuong,        May  3,  1970 Chl  Hoa No  judgmeM 1  year 2523/MTLD  Weak 

UV,arts.  "  

13.  Le  Dinh  Oieu,  UV,  arts....  Sept.  3. 1970 do do do. 

14.  Nguyen  Xaun  Hien,  UV, 


Nniyen  Thi  Nhu 
Thien. 


SOA  Bui  Thi  Xuan, 
Saigon. 


Nguyen  Thi  Can 20  Dao  Duy  Tu,  Da  Lat. 

Nguyen  Thi  An 129/189  Nguyen  Trai, 

Cholon. 
Duong  Thi  Nguyet...  Da  Lat 


forestry,  zoology. 

15.  Do  Van  Man,  UV, 

medicine. 

16.  Tran  Si  Lieu,  UV.  Van 

Hanh. 

17.  Nguyen  Dinh  Tao,  UV, 

Van  Hanh. 

18.  Lam  Thi  Xuan,  UV,W.. 

19.  Ngo  Ngoc  Dung,  UV, 


July  3, 1970 do 

March  1970 do 

do do. 


-do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1  year 

surveillance. 
January  1968...  Con  Son Released 2  years Room  3,  camp  I.  No  family  contacts Nguyen  Dinh  Nam 


^igo  Ngoc  Du 
Van  Nanh. 


20.  Luu  Ngoc  Trang,  UV, 

pharmacy. 

21.  Phan  Son  Xa,  UV, 


260  Phu  ThoHoa.ap 

October  1970...  Thu  Due No  judgment. ..  lyear,7  1272/CTQS do Le  Thi  Cue  122  Duong  "la  Trac 

months.  Saiton 

APfill9M Con  Son 2yearssur-         3  years TB,  stomach  trouble Nguyen  Thi  Ty...  .    62/17  Nguyen  Thong 

veillance.  Saigon 

May  1968 do do do Camp  I,  room  4.  No  family  contact Nguyen  Thi  Van 146  Bui  thi  Xuan, 

APf'l  1969 do 3  years 2  years do Dinh  Thi  Nol 231/ii/l"ap  3,  Gia  Dinh. 


January  1969 do Syears do C.  1238 ..do 


Mac  Nhu  Ba 12  Pham  Hong  Thai, 

Qui  Nhon. 
1919/MTLD Ill  and  weak Tran  Van  Nam 66  Cuong  De,  Qui  Nhon. 


25.  Le  anh  Ton December  1968.  Con  son No  judgment 3years 

26.  Trinh  Dinh  Khuong,  UV...  November  1968^  Tan  Hiep 1  year do.. 

November  1969.  Chi  Hoa do 2years.. 


20519. 


1968. 


.do. 


2  years.. 


.do. 


Very  weak do. 


Dong,  Cholon. 
Do. 


architecture. 

22.  Mac  Nhu  Suong,  UV, 
science. 

23.  Tran  Quoc Thuan,  UV Chi  Hoa Nojudgment do. 

science. 

24.  Ngo  Tan  Xuan,  student...  March  1965 Con  Dao 5  years 6  years C.  19723.. No  family  contact,  no         Ngo  tan  Phat 70  Viny  Kim  Long, 

visits,  or  giffs.  Dinh  Tuohg. 

Ill  and  weak Vo  thi  Tu 363  Nguyen  Trai,  Cholon. 

Weak,  liver  trouble Quach  thi  Lieu Lo  B  105  Cu  xa,  Nguyen 

27.  Tran  giao  Hoa,  UV,  November  1969.  Chi  Hoa do 2years 1033/MTLD  No  family  contact  '  '*"      "*' 

dentist,  2d.  year.  

28.  Ha  Van  Dung,  HS April  1969 Con  Son 2  years do do 

29.  Tran  van  My,  UV do 10  years do tranthi'fhua 

??tJ  *"".■.''''■?"*■  u|-.i J2S T— 2? i^  "•?.'? '"••J* '^■^ <•» Tran  thi  Lol..:::::::  m/Se  N^yen  Thong. 

31.  Thieu  thi  Tan,  HS,  W,         1968 Tan  Hiep Surveillance do Ill  and  weak Nguyen  thi  Binh 15  Cong  Trouni  An 

Mane  Curie.  _•-..•• 

32.  Thieu  thi  Tao,  HS,W, 
Marie  Curie. 

33.  Nguyen  tuong  Phuoc 196?-;;^z Con  Son 15  years 9  years C.  1092 Arms  and  legs  paralysed.  Vo  van  Hen 153/44  Cao  Thang  Saigon. 

34.  Nguyen  tan  Mam April  1968 do 3  years 3years A.  0922  Weak 

35.  Nguyen  ai  Dan.  1961 .do No  charge 10  years Unable  to  move Nguyeii'thrvVng.'.''!  Kien  Hoa. 

36.  Phan  Thi  Bach,  Tuyet Thu  Du Nojudgment 1144 No  family  contact 

HS,  W. 

37.  Le  van  Hoa,  HS September  1968 3years 2years,8  do Huynh  Tin  Phuong..  101apTrung8  Phu 

months.  Tho  Hoa 

38.  Nguyen  Thi  Loan,  HS,W..  Dec.  20, 1%7...  Tan  Hiep do 3years,6  No  family  contact,  no  Nguyen  thi  A 20F/1  ap  Trung  I,  Phu 

•>n  K,  „     X        ..o  ..     ,~.,.  ^     ^  .  ,  months.  visits,  or  gifts.  Nhuan. 

39.  Nguyen  Van  Toan,  HS,        May  1966 Con  Dao 4  years 5  years A.619 Very  weak,  acute  TB Nguyen  van  Chuan..  12  duong  23,  Pham  The 

Petrus  Ky.  ^\^  Saigon 

40.  Nguyen  thi  Man,  HS,W...  April  1968 Con  Son 1  year  surveil-      3years No  family  contact LuongthiDinh  .  •      •    ■ 

lance. 

41.  Huynh  Thi  Kien  Thu,  HS,     May  1969 Thu  Due lOyears 2years 2113/CTTA Arms  and  legs  paralyzed,    Huynh  Thi  Mien 118/63  Hung  Vuong, Thi 

42.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Anh,  HS,        1968 Con  Dao 5  years 3  years 778/CnA. No  family'contact Nguyen  thi  Hai 505fl  Petrus  Ky., 

"^  D^-  Ssison 

43.  Ha  Duy  Hung,  UV April  1969 do 3  years 2  years A.  0919 No  family  contact,  no         Vu  thi  Suu 513  Le  Van  Duyet, 

44.  Mae  Nhu  Dau,  HS,  Cuong    Sei^ember  1969 do 2  years Almost  2  years..  1351I/HC No  family  contact. Mac  Nhu  Ba...  .        12  PhamHong  Thai  Qui 

De  QN.  f^iign 

«■  b2  ^T,  ^c'  "^uiVi December do 10  year* 3W  years do Phan  thi  Nhi 46/4  Long  Hung.  My  Tho. 

46.  Phan  Van  Son,  HS,  Mac ..  >»»•»■"• 

Dinh  Chi.  

47.  Nguyen  Van  Phuc,  HS,         May  1970 Chi  Hoa Syears 1  year 2257/MTLO Ill  and  weak HathiLoc U  Ton  that  Thuyet 

Cao  Thang.  Saigon 

48.  Nguyen  Sinh,  HS,  Quang     June  1969 Tan  Hiep No  charge 2yMr$ 12929 Very  weak Nguyen  Nhiem 80  Nguyen  thei  Hoc,  ON. 

Nani| 

49.  Cao  Thi  Ngoc  Rot,  HS,         1969 do do  do 

Gia  Long,  W. 

50.  Huynh  Thi  MinhNguyet, 
HS,W 

51.  HangHeQuyen,HS June  1968 Con  Dao do .-...  3years 960/HC No  family  contact,  no         Hang  He  Phuong. 

52.  Nguyen  Cong  Thanh,  HS..  March  1965 Tan  Hiep Surveillance 6years 2082S/HC Mental  case,  very  weak..  Nguyen  Cong  169  Nguyen  Thong  noi 

Nguyen.  dai,  Saigon. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1969. 
1969. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Ill  and  weak VothiTy 493/55ter,  Le  Van  Duyet, 

Saigon. 
-do do do Huynh  thi  Hoa 148bis  De  Tham.  Saigon, 

14H/9  Do  Van  Suu,  Saigon. 
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Name 


Date  of  arrest       Prison 


Sentence 


Served 


Prison  No. 


Conditions 


Parents  or  relatives    Contact  address 


Nfuyen  thi  Hoanf...  Thanh  Phu,  Bien  Hoa. 


53.  Vo  Ai  Dan.HS 1969 Con  Dao Nocharge 2years 12305/HC  Verywoak 

54.  Phan  Tan  Minh,  HS July  1968 Tan  Hiep 1  year  3  years  "•««'"»' wmi,        

^'  Il!uJl!h"l'r„^yiIf''ijV August  1968....  Con  Dao 2  years Almost  3  years..  i9262/A NofamilVwntartV.V.^'II'trinh  KimNgii.":::."  25/27  Bui  Chu. 

56.  Huynh  Van  Yen.  HS 1964 do 3yw». 7ye»rs Unable  to  move Huynh  thi  Ngung....  137/70  Ben  Van  Don. 

57.  Do  Trong  Hieu,  UV November  1968.  Tan  Hiep 1  year 2  years.  6  ^*'*°''' 

_.  _     .  .       months. 

58.  Tiinh  Cong  Ly.  UV do do do  .  2>^  years 

*'■  '!:?L"„'!.J'""''  "^'       ""'"  '** '^•"'  "•» *  "•»" 3  years :.:::::.\\\\\\\\\'::::;::::::::::::::::::'Li"Dinh  Bon.":::::::  441/27  phan  oinh. 

science.  Phuni  Saicon 

60.  Pham  Van  Nhon.  December  do do..r 2l<vears A.  0170 No  family  contact Pham  Thi  Nhien 90/26  Ho'anh  H" 


journalist.  1968. 

61.  Dang  Thien,  UV.  Van  1968 

Hanh. 

62.  HoHungVan.UV,  law....  September 
190" 


do do.. 

do 7  years.. 

Con  Son 5  years.. 


2}^  years A.  0170.... 

3  years 

do Very  weak. 


Tham.Gia  DInh. 


63.  Vu  Ngoc  DInh.  UV.  Van 
■  mh. 


1968. 


.do. 
.do 


...  18  months  sur-    do 

veillence. 
Chi  Hoa 2years do Very  weak 

Con  Son 7  years do No  family  contact. 

do 5  years do do 


do do 2  years 

1969 Nha  Trang No  judgment. 


do do 

2yea« Pleiku. 


-do LethiHIn. 


Do. 


1968. 

.      .  May  1968 do. 

Hanh. 

64.  Nguyen  Nho  Thuong. 
UV,  Van  Hanh. 

65.  Nguyen  Van  Chin.  UV. 
law. 

66.  Pham  Sang,  UV, 
science. 

67.  OoDuCiUV,  science  ... 

68.  LethI  Kim  Hanh,  HS, 
Pleiku,  W. 

69.  Le  Thi  Thu  Huong,  HS,      do  do  do 

Pleiku  W. 

70.  HoaVinhQuang,HS.Vo    Con  Dao 20years 19227 No  family  contact HoaThiOn 174/15  Luc  Tinh, 

truongToan.  Cholon 

71.  Nguyen  Boa  Son,  UV,  August  1969. .. .  Chi  Hoa 1  year 2years 2247/MTLO TB Nguyen  Kim  Toan...  120/25  Ton  That 

Van  Hanh.  •  Thuvet  Cholon 

72.  LeVanKhoa,HS September do 3years 2}^  years No  family  contact Huynh  Thi  Phuong. .  161  ap  truna  3.  Phu 

73.  Hoang  Manh  Tien      ^i"*"*',  L¥?----  Tan  Hiep lyear Almo$t2year$ Ill  and  weak Vu  Thi  Dan 9/2  Ly  th»i  To,  Oalat. 

74.  Nguyen  fhi  Cam.  Huong.     March  1970 do No  charge lyear.  3 17  33/HC do LamthiQuoi 157/146  ben  Be  Dinh. 

75.  Le  thi  Ngoc  Trang,  HS,       1967 Thu  Due 7  years 4  years do Nguyen  thi  Hai 38/140 "Nmiyen  Kim. 

Cluilnn 

76.  Nguyen  Hong  Son.  UV.       1968 Con  Dao 5  years 3years Ill  and  weak,  no  family      Nguyen  Kim  Toan...  120/25  Ton  That 

'"""*"''•  contact,  no  visits  or  Thuyet,  Cholon. 

77.  Huynh  Cong  True.  HS....  1959 do 20years 12  years C.0972 Stomwh  trouble.  TB 35  Nguyen  Dinh,  Chieu 

78.  LeVanNghiem 1958 do do 13  years C.  15107 Livertrouble,  LethiThe Binh  Hung  Hoa,  Tan 

paralysis.  Binh,  Gia  Dinh. 


Note:  Total  number  of  students,  journalists,  professors  now  in  prison  about  whom  we  have  some  information,  78. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAININQ 
ACT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report  on  S.  3054  to 
extend  the  Manpower  Development  Act 
for  1  year  will  enable  this  valuable  pro- 
gram to  continue  In  operation  while  Con- 
gress continues  its  consideration  of  com- 
prehensive manpower  reform,  now  be- 
fore the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

During  the  10  years  since  its  enact- 
ment in  1962,  MDTA  has  enabled  many 
thousands  of  Americans  to  obtain  the 
training  or  retraining  necessary  to  find 
a  job  and  become  self-supporting.  MDTA 
expanded  during  the  1960's  with  effective 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress  from 
$70  million  in  fiscal  year  1963  to  a  cur- 
rent funding  level  for  fiscal  year  1972  of 
$750  million. 

Paralleling  the  growth  of  MDTA  has 
been  the  development  of  additional  pro- 
grama  created  to  meet  the  needs  of  spe- 
cial groups  experiencing  diflBculties  find- 


ing jobs.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  the  Job  Corps  were  set  in  motion 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to 
assist  young  people.  Operation  Main- 
stream to  provide  work  opportunities 
for  older  Americans  was  also  added  to 
EOA. 

As  we  all  know,  in  the  summer  of  1971 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  was 
passed  to  provide  public  service  job  op- 
portunities for  those  in  need  of  work. 

Inevitably  this  diversity  of  manpower 
programs  has  led  to  a  measure  of  dupli- 
cation and  overlap,  and  it  was  to  unify 
all  training  programs  imder  a  single 
statute  that  President  Nixon  proposed 
the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  de- 
signed to  imify  and  coordinate  Federal 
training  efforts. 

The  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  has 
held  extensive  and  thorough  hearings  on 
the  President's  manpower  proposal  and 
recently  completed  these  hearings.  I  have 
every  hope  and  expectancy  that  man- 
power legislation  will  '\ppear  from  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  time 
for  floor  consideration  during  this  ses- 
sion. 

Extension  of  MDTA  for  1  year  will 
provide  a  valuable  period  of  time  during 
which  the  Congress  can  work  toward  en- 
actment of  a  new  comprehensive  man- 
power act,  {IS  proposed  by  the  President. 


ON  BUSING 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  schoolbusing  has  generated  a 
furor  of  confusion  and  fear  and  antag- 
onism in  this  country.  None  of  it  is 
necessary.  Busing  is  an  important  issue, 
and  it  is  a  complex  issue — one  that  does 
not  lend  itself  to  simple  "yes"  or  "no" 
answers.  The  question  demands  analysis 
and  reasoned  discussion.  There  can  be 
neither  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
emotion  and  fear. 

No  one  used  to  be  appalled  by  the  sight 
of  yellow  schoolbuses.  Two  out  of  every 
five  public  school  students  ride  buses  and, 
of  that  number,  less  than  3  percent  are 
riding  them  under  court  order  to  achieve 
desegregation.  Busing  is  neither  the  cause 
nor  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation in  America.  With  busing  or  with- 
out busing,  there  still  is  a  monumental 
crisis  in  our  schools,  and  it  would  be 
tragic  if  the  rhetoric  of  busing  distracted 
the  country's  attention  from  the  des- 
perate need  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  all  of  our  children. 


April  17,  1972 


I  am  opposed  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  busing,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
moratorium  on  busing  decisions  by  the 
courts. 

The  courts  should  have  the  option  of 
using  busing  to  protect  the  rights  of 
schoolchildren  in  commimities  where  the 
schools  are  still  segregated  by  law.  More 
than  16  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  the  principle  of  "sei>arate  but 
equal"  school  systems  imconstitutional. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  take  a  step  back- 
ward in  civil  rights.  Busing  is  one  way, 
and  only  one  way,  of  guaranteeing  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Congress  has  no  business  telling  local 
communities  how  to  run  their  schools. 
If  a  community  wants  to  bus  its  children, 
it  should  be  able  to  do  it.  Congress  has  no 
power,  under  our  system,  to  tell  the 
courts  how  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion— yet  the  proposed  "moratorium" 
legislation  would  do  precisely  that.  The 
President's  proposal  may  well  be  imcon- 
stitutional. A  constitutional  amendment 
to  prohibit  busing  would  demean  and 
cheapen  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  an  eloquent  summary  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  that  guide  this  Na- 
tion, and  it  was  not  written  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  every  political  faction  that 
opposes  a  particular  series  of  judicial 
decisions.  None  of  us  agrees  with  every 
decision  made  by  the  courts,  including 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  that  does  not 
mean  we  should  use  the  constitutional 
amending  process  to  overturn  their 
decisions. 

Local  school  districts  should  have  the 
option  of  using  busing  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  children.  Some 
commimities — like  Evanston,  where  I 
live — bus  children  so  they  will  get  a 
better  education.  By  and  large,  it  works. 
Studies  have  shown  that  their  abilities 
in  reading  and  other  areas  have  improved 
in  the  new  schools,  the  integrated  schools, 
without  adversely  affecting  the  education 
of  students  who  are  not  bused  to  the 
schools. 

I  would  favor  legislation  similar  to  the 
Scott-Mansfield  proposal  in  the  Senate 
that  sets  outer  limits  on  the  time  and 
distances  involved  in  schoolbusing.  I 
would  also  favor  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  busing  students  from  a  good 
school  to  an  inferior  school.  No  one  wants 
that  kind  of  busing — it  is  counterproduc- 
tive— and  no  one  seriously  has  suggested 
that  kind  of  busing.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  the  opponents  of  busing  are  trying  to 
imply  this  will  happen  unless  there  is  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit 
busing.  They  are  appealing  to  our  worst 
fears,  and  we  should  reject  such  appeals. 
We  deserve  better.  Our  children  deserve 
better. 

This  country's  goal  must  be  quality 
education  for  all  of  our  children.  In  some 
cases — and  only  in  some  cases — busing 
can  help  achieve  that  goal.  There  are 
other  ways  of  reaching  the  goal — in  the 
long  run,  better  ways.  To  begin  with,  we 
have  to  increase  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion to  improve  our  schools  without  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  property  taxes.  I 
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have  proposed  legislation,  the  Fair  School 
Funding  Act  of  1972,  which  offers  a  new 
approach  in  this  area. 

Nothing  is  more  important  that  in- 
suring the  best  education  possible  for 
our  children.  The  future  of  the  United 
States  rests  with  them,  and  it  would  be 
the  cruelest  disservice  to  them  and  to  this 
country's  future,  if  we  let  the  furor  over 
schoolbusing  distract  us  from  achieving 
quality  education.  Education  must  be- 
come this  country's  first  priority.  It  must 
take  precedence  over  fighting  a  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  or  developing  a  Space 
Shuttle — or  trying  to  "buy"  votes  with 
an  outright  condemnation  of  busing. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written 
and  spoken  about  the  busing  question. 
There  has  been  no  want  of  editorial  com- 
ment. One  of  the  most  perceptive  and 
lucid  discussions  of  busing  was  presented 
recently  on  WMAQ-TV-NBC  in  Chicago. 
In  a  three-part  series  on  busing,  the  sta- 
tion examined  "the  most  emotional  polit- 
ical issue  In  this  country  today." 

I  commend  the  series  to  my  colleagues. 
A  transcript  of  the  editorial  broadcasts 
follows: 

Editobial — Busing  Issue  by 
Station  WMAQ-TV 

These  big  yellow  vehicles  are  symbolic  ot 
the  most  emotional  political  issue  in  this 
country  today:  Busing. 

This  Is  the  first  of  three  editorials  well 
present  on  busing.  No  one  used  to  be  appalled 
by  the  sight  of  buses.  They  are  practical.  Most 
Americans  have  ridden  them  at  one  time  or 
another  with  no  hstrmful  effects.  Por  many 
youngsters,  the  bus  ride  is  the  social  event 
of  the  day. 

But,  busing  becomes  an  issue  when  it  is 
used  to  promote  racial  integration.  Most 
Americans  say  they  favor  integration,  but, 
busing  is  very  unpopular.  The  vote  in  Florida 
show  that;  74  per  cent  of  the  people  favored 
an  unbelievably  extreme  measure,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  outlaw  racial  busing. 

The  reason  for  all  this,  in  one  word,  is 
fear.  If  you  believe  all  the  terrible  things 
being  said  about  busing,  you're  sure  to  be 
afraid  of  it.  We're  convinced  that  a  lot  of  this 
fear  is  being  spread  by  dishonest  people.  And, 
unfortunately,  too  few  of  the  responsible 
leaders  in  this  country  are  willing  to  expose 
the  outright  lies  about  busing. 

President  Nixon's  attempts  to  exploit  the 
busing  issue  contribute  to  the  national  mis- 
understanding. E^ven  many  liberals  and  mod- 
erates are  hopping  on  the  bandwagon.  With 
this  political  climate  in  an  election  year,  con- 
gress is  expected  to  do  something  to  satisfy 
the  anti-busing  mood. 

Amid  this  hysteria,  we  want  to  make  one 
important  point :  Busing  is  not  a  simple  issue. 
Busing  programs  have  run  smoothly  in  parts 
of  this  country  for  five  or  six  years,  helping 
black  students  and  increasing  racial  under- 
standing. The  students — black  and  white — 
have  no  objection  to  busing.  But,  some  forms 
of  busing,  like  the  40-mile  trips  envisioned 
by  the  propagandists  of  fear,  could  indeed 
be  unwise. 

As  intelligent  pec^le,  let  us  not  be  conned 
into  accepting  the  myths  and  scare  tactics. 
Busing  is  not  really  a  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  as  we'll  discuss  in  our  next 
editorial. 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  at  various 
times  on  March  18,  19  and  20,  1972). 

Editorial — Busing  Issue  bt  Station  WMAQ- 
TV 

This  is  t&e  second  of  three  editorials  we 
are  presenting  on  the  busing  issue. 
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Here  in  the  city  of  E\'aaston,  450  black 
pupils  ride  school  buses  to  predominately 
white  areas.  Busing  is  just  one  port  of  the 
community's  tottal  school  integration  pro- 
gram that  was  started  five  years  ago.  The 
most  Important  step  was  the  change  school 
boundary  Unes  to  put  blacks  and  whites  in 
the  same  districts. 

There's  evidence  this  modest  busing  pro- 
gram has  been  successful.  It  has  not  worked 
any  miracles,  but  in  Evanston,  as  in  other 
oommunities.  tests  show  that  black  students 
who  are  bused  to  integrated  schools  learn 
more  than  the  blacks  who  stay  in  segregated 
classrooms.  And,  it  doesn't  hurt  the  white 
students. 

Evanston  is  not  unique  as  a  city  with  com- 
munity support  for  school  integration.  In 
1966,  Hartford.  Connecticut  beg«ui  sending 
black  youngsters  out  to  suburbs  that  agreed 
to  accept  them.  By  the  fourth  grade,  the 
children  who  ride  the  buses  are  reading  at  a 
level  nine  months  ahead  of  black  students 
who  stayed  in  the  city.  This  project  now  in- 
volves four  major  cities  and  27  suburbs  In 
Connecticut. 

Berkeley,  California  started  a  busing  pro- 
gram four  years  ago.  Some  critics  said  v/hite 
parents  would  pull  their  children  out  of  the 
public  schools  and  that  teachers  would 
leave,  too.  These  things  have  not  happened. 

These  cases  are  examples  of  voluntary  bus- 
ing. When  forced  busing  is  imposed  on  a 
community,  there  can  be  some  hazards.  Pive 
years  ago,  Federal  Judge  Julius  Hoffman  or- 
dered desegregation  of  the  school  district 
serving  the  Chicago  suburbs  of  South  Hol- 
land and  Phoenix.  Now,  black  students  from 
Phoenix  are  bused  to  the  district's  elemen- 
tary schools,  which  are  in  South  Holland. 
The  junior  high  schools  are  In  Phoenix,  so 
the  whites  get  there  on  buses. 

The  black  students  are  profiting  educa- 
tionally from  this  program.  But.  some  white 
parents  transfer  their  children  to  private 
schools  after  the  fifth  grade  so  they  don't 
have  to  travel  Into  black  neighborhoods. 

The  busing  programs  we  have  cited  have 
all  helped  stimulate  the  learning  of  black 
pupils.  Youngsters  attending  integrated 
schools  are  not  concerned  about  the  skin 
color  of  their  friends.  Whatever  opposition 
there  is  comes  from  the  parents. 

When  you  consider  these  actual  cases,  bus- 
ing does  not  seem  very  terrifying.  But  it  is  no 
cure-all.  It  has  some  disturbing  aspects, 
which  we'll  discuss  tomorrow 

(The  editorial  was  broadcast  at  various 
times  on  March  21,   1972). 

Editorial — Busing  Issue  bt  Station 
WMAQ-TV 

This  is  the  final  editorial  in  our  series  on 
busing. 

We've  said  that  some  busing  programs  have 
successfully  achieved  racial  integration  with 
no  ill  effects.  In  fact,  if  you  leave  the  decision 
up  to  the  youngsters  involved,  chances  are 
they'd  vote  for  busing  because  they  enjoy  it. 

But.  not  all  kinds  of  busing  are  desirable. 
This  busing  concept,  potentially,  has  some 
serious  drawbacks.  That's  why  there  is  so 
much  fear  of  busing  in  areas  like  Chicago's 
suburbs. 

We  appreciate  why  families  who  have 
worked  hard  to  afford  homes  in  suburbs  with 
fine  schools  don't  want  their  children  taken 
back  into  the  city  to  attend  substandard 
Chicago  schools.  This  isn't  a  racist  fear.  Par- 
ents just  don't  want  their  children  to  get  eoi 
inferior  education  for  any  reason.  We  totally 
agree  with  them  on  that. 

But.  we're  not  sure  there's  any  real  threat 
of  massive,  widespread  busing.  Nothing  like 
that  is  planned  for  the  Chicago  so-ea.  The 
real  problem  in  many  people's  minds  may  be 
the  decision  by  a  federal  judge  in  Virginia. 
He  told  Richmond  and  its  suburbs  to  merge 
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their  separate  schCK>l  systems  Into  one.  If 
that  order  Is  upheld,  students  will  be  bused 
thcross  city  and  covtnty  lines.  It's  important 
to  realize,  though,  that  the  judge  made  this 
decision  only  after  finding  that  the  Richmond 
schools  were  segregated  intentionally  and 
that  the  black  schools  are  clearly  inferior. 

Even  so,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  may  not 
want  to  let  things  go  quite  that  far.  It  has 
said  busing  can  be  required  in  some  cases — 
but  only  when  it  is  reasonable  and  when  it 
does  not  place  an  undue  burden  on  school 
children. 

This  bxising  question  gets  so  emotional  that 
it  diverts  attention  from  something  more  im- 
portant :  our  committment  In  this  country  to 
provide  a  decent  education  for  everyone  on 
an  equal  basis.  Equal  means  unsegregated. 
The  Supreme  Court  said  that  In  1954,  and 
studies  have  shown  that  black  children,  at 
least,  learn  better  in  integrated  schools.  So 
some  busing  may  be  necessary  within  cities 
like  Chicago  where  housing  patterns  main- 
tain racial  segregation. 

But,  our  commitment  to  quality  educa- 
tion Is  not  going  to  be  helped  by  busing  any 
children  from  good  schools  to  bad  ones.  Not 
even  the  most  busing-happy  Judge  will  dis- 
agree with  that.  That's  why  we  believe  a  lot 
of  the  fears  about  busing  are  unjustified.  We 
should  be  more  concerned  about  how  well 
our  children  are  educated  and  less  concerned 
about  how  they  get  to  school. 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  at  various 
times  on  ^larch  22,  1972). 


ENVIRONMENTAL  LEGISLA-nON 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  water  pollution  bill's  pas- 
sage and  in  light  of  the  defeat  of  most 
amendments  which  would  have  strength- 
ened that  bill,  it  may  be  time  to  reassess 
the  environmental  efforts  of  those  of  us 
in  Congress.  For  if  the  1970's  are  to  be 
the  years  in  which  Americans  end  their 
misuse  of  resources,  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  lead  this  most  highly 
industrialized,  consumption-oriented  Na- 
tion in  the  fight  against  pollution. 

Toward  this  end,  I  supported  the  Din- 
gell-Reuss-Saylor  effort  to  strengthen 
the  water  pollution  measure.  In  April,  I 
sponsored  a  water  hygiene  bill  identical 
to  the  one  introduced  by  most  members 
of  our  Public  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  Paul  Rogers,  the  subcommittee  will 
shortly  act  on  water  hygiene  legislation. 
I  cosponsored  H.R.  808,  H.R.  7846,  and 
H.R.  6722  which  provided  additional 
money  for  water  treatment  plants  and 
regulated  dumping  into  coastal  waters, 
lakes,  and  rivers.  Fortunately,  these  bills 
were  incorporated  in  the  legislation 
which  recently  passed  the  House.  In 
terms  of  congressional  reorganizaticn  for 
the  environment,  I  cosponsored  House 
Resolution  64  and  H.R.  387  which  would 
set  up  a  committee  devoted  to  environ- 
mental legislation.  Pollution  is  now  a 
worldwide  problem,  for  the  earth  is  a 
single  ecosystem.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Cooperation  in  Space 
and  Science,  I  am  very  aware  of  the 
international  aspects  of  pollution. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cosponsored  HH. 
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13116  to  promote  the  U.N.'s  environmen- 
tal programs  and  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Trade  and  Environment.  We  may 
also  note  that  existing  tax,  contract,  and 
land  use  laws  can  be  utilized  to  protect 
the  environment.  In  this  regard,  I  co- 
sponsored  HJl.  10446  which  would  com- 
pel those  having  contracts  with  the 
Government  to  adhere  to  environmental 
laws  and  agency  protective  regulations. 
Moreover,  I  joined  in  sponsorship  of  H  Jl. 
2382  to  allow  tax  incentives  to  indivduals 
and  companies  of  certain  sizes  Involved 
in  the  collection  and  recycling  of  aban- 
doned automobiles. 

Another  key  component  of  our  ecolog- 
ical system  is  wildlife.  To  conserve  this 
element,  I  cosponsored  H.R.  10016  which 
became  Public  Law  92-195  and  protects 
wild  horses  and  burros.  I  also  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  6801,  the  Ocean  Mammal 
Protection  Act  that  would  end  the 
slaughter  of  baby  seals  and  protect  dol- 
phins from  harm;  earlier,  I  had  sup- 
ported H.R.  77  for  this  same  piupose. 
There  Is  a  particular  geographic  area  is 
need  of  protection.  It  is  Alaska,  our  last 
frontier.  I  cosponsored  H.R.  7039,  now 
Public  Law  92-203,  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  and  I  signed  a 
congressional  petition  to  the  White 
House  urging  full  and  open  review  of  the 
oil  pipeline  controversy.  I  also  supported 
H.R.  13885  to  create  a  commission  to 
monitor  timber  cutting  In  Alaska  and  the 
other  States. 

Finally,  I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  11021,  the  Noise  PoUutlon  Control 
Act  which  has  already  passed  the  House 
and  is  moving  toward  final  action  In  the 
Senate.  In  simi,  I  liave  been  a  part  of  a 
good  many  legislative  attempts  to  save 
the  environment.  In  the  end,  however, 
legislation  alone  will  not  preserve  our 
ecology.  Often,  legislation  cannot  rectify 
past  ecological  damage.  Individuals  and 
groups,  acting  Independent  of  Govern- 
ment can  accomplish  a  great  deal  In 
cleaning  up  the  areas  in  which  they  re- 
side. I  would  feel  legislative  and  non- 
governmental efforts  are  needed  to  pre- 
serve our  limited  resources. 


LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT  BOTH 
HAVE  A  STAKE  IN  THE  FUTURE  OF 
FREE  ENTERPRISE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 
Mr.  BIEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  work  together— business, 
labor,  and  Government — to  increase  our 
productivity,  wind  down  the  Inflationary 
spiral  and  revitalize  the  competitive 
spirit  that  changed  America  from  a  small 
backward  agricultural  Nation  to  the 
world's  foremost  economic  and  industrial 
power. 

The  column  "Outlook"  written  by  John 
O'Rlley,  in  today's  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  points  out  that  labor  and 
management — all  people  In  America — 
have  a  vital  stake  in  the  future  of  a 
healthy  private  enterprise  system.  I  In- 
clude the  article  at  this  point: 
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Appraisal  or  Cttrrent  Trends  in  Business 
AND  Finance 

Every  election  year  brings  such  ringing 
oratory  referring  to,  on  the  one  hand,  "big 
business,"  and,  on  the  other,  "the  working 
man."  Somehow  or  another,  the  two  sup- 
posedly represent  enemy  camps.  But  do  they? 
As  the  quadrennial  business-vs-working  man 
crescendo  mounts  in  the  months  ahead,  the 
question  may  weU  be  pondered.  The  record 
suggests  that  the  welfare  of  business  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people  on  the  payroll  are 
almost  one  and  the  same  thing.  And  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  be  separated — letting 
dividend  income  represent  "business" — the 
rewards  of  business  are  small,  and  growing 
relatively  smaller  year  by  year. 

As  good  a  definition  as  any  of  a  big  busi- 
ness is  Just  a  big  payroll — and  a  generator 
of  other  payrolls.  When,  out  of  all  the  money 
It  takes  In,  you  take  out  what  it  pays  Its 
employes  and  what  it  pays  for  things  it  has 
to  buy  (thus  providing  payrolls  for  its  sup- 
pliers) ,  there  Just  isn't  much  left  to  it. 

Take,  for  example,  the  biggest  business  of 
them  all — the  Oeneral  Motors  Corporation. 
Here  are  some  highlights  from  its  recently 
released  annual  report  for  1971,  showing  all 
the  money  General  Motors  took  In — and 
where  the  money  went.  Dollar  figures  repre- 
sent millions. 

OM  received $28,328 

This  Revenue  Went 

To  suppliers 13,512 

To   employes 9,448 

For   taxes 2,660 

For  depreciation,  obsolescence 873 

To  QM  stockholders 985 

For  expanding,  modernizing,  etc 950 

The  tax  collectors  alone  got  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  of  the  QM 
money  as  went  to  stockholders.  And  the  em- 
ployes received  Just  a  whisker  under  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  stockholders — who  got 
only  a  tiny  3.6%  slice  of  the  pie.  On  a  dollars- 
and-cents  basis,  the  people  on  the  payroll 
thus  have  ten  times  as  much  at  stake  In  the 
corporation's  welfare  as  those  who  receive  the 
stock  dividends. 

The  image  of  the  U.S.  as  a  land  of  indi- 
vidual private  enterprisers  has  lost  much  of 
its  underpinning.  The  populace  today  is  over- 
whelmingly one  of  paycheck-drawers.  All  told 
there  are  78  million  non-farm  people  em- 
ployed in  the  country.  And  72  million  of  them 
are  on  payrolls.  All  the  doctors,  lawyers, 
owners  of  private  businesses,  and  so  on, 
together  only  add  up  to  about  six  million. 

If  you  look  inside  the  total  personal  income 
figures  of  some  40-odd  years  ago  in  pre- 
depression  1929,  you  find  that  the  wage-and- 
salary  income  was  only  eight  times  the  in- 
come received  in  dividends.  Today  it  is  23 
times  as  great  as  the  dividend  income.  And 
the  trend  continues. 

The  table  below,  running  back  to  the  mid- 
1960s,  shows  the  recent  year-by-year  record 
on  ( 1 )  personal  Income  received  as  wages  and 
salaries  and  (2)  personal  income  accounted 
for  by  dividends.  Dollar  flg\ires,  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  represent  bil- 
lions. The  1972  figures  are  annual  rates. 


Year 


Wages  and 
salaries 


Dividends 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

7z (February). 


$358.9 

{19.8 

394.5 

20.8 

423.1 

21.4 

464.9 

23.6 

509.6 

24.4 

541.4 

25.0 

574.2 

25.5 

605.8 

25.9 

What  the  growth  in  the  two  columns,  since 
1965,  adds  up  to  is: 
Dividend  Income:  Up  30%. 
Wage-salary  Income:  Up  60%. 
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The  comparisons  between  the  early  1972 
rates  and  those  for  all  of  last  year  show :  divi- 
dend income  up  1.6%,  and  wage-salary  in- 
come up  5.5%. 

Nor  does  the  paycheck  tell  the  full  story  of 
the  working  man's  stake  in  the  revenues  of 
his  company.  In  recent  years,  to  an  ever 
Increasing  degree,  be  has  received  a  "hidden 
Income"  in  the  form  of  so-called  fringe  bene- 
fits. Covering  many  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing aspects  of  life,  they  have  long-since  out- 
grown the  "fringe"  label. 

The  anxiety-relieving  comforts  of  "social 
security"  are  popularly  thought  of  as  com- 
ing from  the  government.  Actually,  their  fi- 
nancing comes  for  the  most  part  from  the 
employer-businesses  for  whom  most  people 
work.  Life  insurance,  medical  insurance, 
dental  Insurance,  ^surgical  insurance,  private 
pension  plans  for  retirement — all  are  paid 
for  more  and  more  by  the  same  hand  that 
writes  the  paycheck.  And  all,  of  course,  must 
be  paid  for  by  revenues  earned  in  the  market 
place. 

The  growth  of  all  these  hidden  income 
sources  can  not  be  chronicled  here,  but  a  few 
figures  on  private  pension  funds  will  serve  to 
show  the  trend.  Relatively  new  as  history 
goes,  these  private  pension  plans  are  in  some 
cases  marred  by  inequity,  but  their  growth 
is  huge.  The  table  below  (Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  figures)  shows  book 
value  assets  of  all  private  pension  funds  over 
the  past  decade.  Dollar  totals  represent  bil- 
lions. 

Year:  Value 

1961   $57.8 

1962   63.5 

1963   69.9 

1964   77.7 

1965   86.5 

1966   95.6 

1967 106.3 

1968 118.0 

1969   128.6 

1970 138.2 

That's  a  growth  of  nearly  140%  in  Just  one 
decade.  Total  reserves  of  these  funds  are 
some  ten  times  as  large  as  they  were  as  re- 
cently as  1950. 

Part  of  the  contributions  to  some  private 
pension  funds,  of  course,  is  provided  by  em- 
ployes themselves,  but  their  relative  share  of 
total  contributions  is  shrinking.  For  all  pri- 
vate plans  as  a  whole,  dollar  contributions 
of  employers  outweighed  employe  contribu- 
tions flve-to-one  in  1950.  By  1960  the  ratio 
was  six-to-one.  And  the  latest  tally  is  above 
elght-to-one. 

A  recently  reported  Labor  Department  sur- 
vey found  the  proportion  of  plant  workers 
covered  by  noncontributory  (employer-paid) 
hospitalization  plans  rose  from  48%  in  1960 
to  66%  in  1970.  The  percentage  covered  by 
employer-paid  life  insurance  plans  Jumped 
from  50%  to  67%  over  the  same  period. 

Yes,  many  a  punch  will  land  in  the  "busi- 
ness" eye  in  this  as  in  all  election  years.  But 
somewhere  along  the  line,  employe-voters 
may  begin  to  wonder  more  Just  whose  eye 
is  really  being  punched. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO 
MAN— HOW  LONG?     . 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  Eisks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


UNITED  STATES-RUSSIAN  OIL 
TRADE  PROPAGANDIZED  AGAINST 
BECAUSE  ARABS  TOO  SOVIET 
ORIENTED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  be- 
lieve the  present  organized  hysteria,  our 
people  are  threatened  with  an  acute  en- 
ergy crisis.  The  manipulation,  to  arrive 
at  such  a  stage,  represents  classic  devel- 
opment of  public  opinion  by  condition- 
ing rather  than  informing. 

In  my  State  of  Louisiana,  three  envi- 
ronmental groups  from  outside  our  State 
filed  suit  in  the  Federal  courts  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  block  oil  and  gas  leases 
resulting  in  the  blockage  of  additional 
energy  sources.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
bird-watcher  groups  suggested  as  an  al- 
ternative increased  oil  imports.  Similar 
interference  and  harassment  has  been 
encoimtered  by  the  various  power  com- 
panies attempting  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic's demands  by  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  facilities. 

Now  that  the  oil  and  energy  produc- 
ers' hands  have  been  tied  by  the  environ- 
mentalists' overreaction,  the  answer 
might  be  to  resort  to  oil  from  Alaska. 
But,  then  the  Alaska  pipeline  has  been 
made  controversial  by  the  hysteria  cre- 
ated by  the  extremist  cries  of  some  ecol- 
ogists. 

Then  we  have  our  friends  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  a  dozen  or  so  Arab  States, 
which  sit  on  70  percent  of  the  world's 
readily  available  oil  supply,  much  of 
which  has  been  discovered  and  developed 
by  American  capital  and  know-how.  But, 
we  are  propagandized  against  expanding 
oil  trade  with  the  Arab  States  because 
they  are  said  to  be  pro-Soviet. 

So,  we  find  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture dispatched  to  Moscow  like  a  com- 
mon commission  agent  to  deal  with  the 
Soviets — our  grain  for  their  oil.  The  emo- 
tional explanation  being  given  is  that 
our  administration  leader  is  solving  the 
critical  energy  crisis  for  the  Americans 
and  the  Soviets  are  solving  the  feed  crisis 
in  that  country  to  improve  the  diet  of 
the  Russian  citizens. 

Relatively  unmentioned  is  the  fact  that 
the  grain  being  sold  from  the  CCC  stocks 
is  owned  by  the  American  taxpayers.  Nor 
is  it  widely  known  that  it  will  be  the  in- 
ternational grain  cartels  like  Continental 
and  Cargill — not  the  U.S.  farmers — 
which  will  reap  the  harvest  in  profits. 
Grain,  as  oil,  is  like  money.  The  inter- 
national bankers  seek  not  only  control 
of  the  world's  currency  and  credit,  but 
now  also  the  international  grain  bank- 
ers want  control  over  the  world's  food 
supply  as  well  as  the  energy  supply. 
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I  include  several  related  news  clip- 
pings: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  12,  1972] 
U.S.  Oftebs  Soybeans  fos  Russian  On.,  Gas 

Moscow. — An  agreement  to  sell  »200  mil- 
lion worth  of  American  soybeans  and  grain  a 
year  to  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  completed 
when  President  Nixon  visits  Moeoow  next 
month,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  indicated  today. 

Butz  said  he  suggested  to  Soviet  Commu- 
nist party  chief  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  that  the 
Russians  deliver  Siberian  oil  and  natural  gas 
in  payment  for  the  American  farm  produce. 

"I  got  the  impression  Mr.  Brezhnev  would 
be  willing  to  do  this,"  he  told  a  news  con- 
ference. 

POOR    CBOP    TIKLDS 

The  Russians,  plagued  with  erratic  crop 
yields  at  home,  want  a  10-year  grain  purcliase 
agreement,  Butz  said.  A  U.S.  trade  delega- 
tion now  in  M06O0>w  has  pointed  out  to  them 
U.S.  congressional  restrictions  on  foreigTi 
credits  and  offered  a  three-year  pact,  he 
added. 

"We  are  offering  at  the  present  time  the 
same  credit  terms  we  give  to  western  na- 
tions .  .  .  it's  the  first  time  we've  ever  done 
this  here,"  the  secretary  said. 

The  trade  delegation  led  by  Clarence  D. 
Palmby  Is  scheduled  to  end  its  talks  this 
weekend  and  would  produce  no  "consumma- 
tion of  sale"  at  this  time,  Butz  reported. 
Asked  if  the  grain  deal  would  be  announced 
during  Nixon's  visit,  he  smiled  and  said,  "I 
would  think  that  President  Nixon  would  re- 
fine some  of  the  things  under  discussion." 

The  de&l  now  under  discussion  "may  well 
involve  annual  purchases  of  >200  million 
worth  of  soybeans  and  coarse  grains,"  Butz 
said.  But  this  year's  sale  could  be  even  larger 
because  of  Russian's  poor  winter  wheat  har- 
vest. 

DUST     BOWL    CONDITIONS 

Butz  said  he  had  seen  dust  bowl  condi- 
tions during  a  visit  to  the  Crimea  this  week 
and  the  Soviet  minister  of  agriculture,  Vladi- 
mir V.  Matskevlch,  had  spoken  to  him  of  the 
severe  killing  of  winter  wheat  by  frost  and 
inadequate  snow  cover  this  year. 

At  their  90-minute  Kremlin  meeting  yes- 
terday, Butz  said,  Brezhnev  bad  raised  the 
possibUity  of  Most  Favored  Nation  treatment, 
meaning  the  maximum  possible  tariff  conces- 
sions, for  Soviet  exports.  This  would  require 
congressional  action.  Several  Communist 
countries  have  complained  that  their  prod- 
ucts cannot  compete  with  western  goods  in 
U.S.  markets  because  Washington  denies 
thraa  Most  Favored  Nation  treatment. 

Brezhnev  also  said  he  wants  a  "minimum 
of  ceremony  and  a  maximum  of  substantive 
discussions"  during  Nixon's  visit,  the  secre- 
tary said.  "He  indicated  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  President  Nixon's  visit  .  .  .  and  said 
he  would  extend  every  courtesy  to  him." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13,  1972) 

Butz  Offebs  Brezhnev  Massive  Grain  Deal 

(By  Murray  Seeger) 

Moscow.  April  12.— The  United  States  has 
offered  a  long-term  commitment  to  supply 
the  grain  needed  to  improve  the  Soviet 
Union's  food  supply  and  suggested  it  might 
take  Sll>erlan  natural  gas  and  oil  in  pay- 
ment. 

The  proposal  was  made  in  a  highly-un- 
usual 90-minute  meeting  yesterday  evening 
between  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  leader, 
and  U.S.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  ac- 
companied by  Ambassador  Jacob  D.  Beam. 

It  was  the  first  time  Brezhnev  bad  received 
a  U.S.  official  since  he  replaced  Nikita 
Khrushchev  In  1964  as  head  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  and  the  nation's  most 
powerful  man. 

The  meeting,   held   at  Communist  Party 
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headquarters.  Indicated  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership was  trying  to  project  a  favorable  at- 
mosphere for  President  Nixon's  forthcoming 
vUlt. 

Discussing  his  meeting  with  Brezhnev, 
Butz  told  a  press  conference  prior  to  his 
departure  for  Washington  today  that  he 
delivered  a  i>ersonal  message  from  Mr.  Nixon 
to  Brezhnev. 

Butz  said  he  tocric  baclc  with  him  a  mes- 
sage that  Brezhnev  was  looking  forward  to 
meeting  with  the  President  and  that  he 
hopes  their  sessions  would  emphasize  busi- 
ness and  minimize  social  functions. 

Brezhnev's  meeting  with  Butz  also  indi- 
cated the  high  priority  placed  by  Soviet  lead- 
ers on  agriculture  and  trade. 

Farm  exports  have  been  among  the  strong- 
est items  in  American  foreign  trade  for  many 
years.  By  selling  more  farm  products  over- 
seas, the  Nixon  administration  could  reduce 
the  big  deficit  in  the  VS.  International  pay- 
ments accounts  and  also  Improve  its  stand- 
ing with  farmers  in  the  Middle  West  where 
the  Republican  party  suffered  setbacks  In 
the  1970  elections. 

During  his  five-day  visit  here,  Butz  at- 
tended the  opening  of  trade  negotiations  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Soviet  agriculture  exi>ert8, 
dealing  specifically  with  purchases  of  U.S. 
surplus  grains  and  soybeans.  Butz  said  the 
United  States  offered  for  the  first  time  to  sell 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  three-year 
credit  terms. 

Plagued  by  agricultural  failures,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  forced  In  the  past  to  buy 
wheat  from  Canada  and  Australia.  The  Rus- 
sians are  now  trying  to  get  low  Interest  rate 
credits  for  its  grain  purchases  from  the 
United  States,  even  though  they  made  past 
purchases  on  a  cash  basis. 

Butz  said  he  told  Brezhnev  that  U.S.  agri- 
culture must  "export  to  live,"  noting  that 
the  United  States  has  70  million  acres  of 
good  farm  land  laying  idle.  Because  of  good 
soil  and  climate  conditions  the  supply  of 
fodder  grains,  especially  corn  and  soybeans, 
"will  always  be  there,"  Butz  added. 

U.S.  experts  now  believe  that  Russia  has 
lost  even  more  winter  wheat  this  year  be- 
cause of  bad  weather  than  they  estimated 
earlier.  The  Soviets  have  already  made  a  big 
wheat  purchase  from  Canada  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  and  U.S.  officials  expect  to  cloee 
a  deal  of  their  own  In  the  current  talks. 
The  outlines  of  the  agreement  may  be  ready 
for  announcement  when  Mr.  Nixon  arrives 
In  Moscow. 

In  his  conversation,  Butz  said  he  suggested 
that  the  Soviets  make  a  10-year  commit- 
ment to  buy  about  $200  million  worth  of 
U.S.  fodder  grains  annually.  The  single  1972 
deal  Is  expected  to  be  considerably  larger. 

The  United  States  has  already  cleared  the 
way  for  export  this  year  of  more  than  $135 
million  worth  of  feed  grains  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  hard  pressed  to  grow  enough 
feed  for  Its  expanding  livestock  Industry.  The 
Russians  grow  enough  bread  grains  for  their 
needs. 

The  Russians  want  to  spread  payments 
over  10  years  for  their  major  purchases,  but 
U.S.  law  allows  only  three-year  credit  on 
farm  exports.  The  United  States  had  not 
previously  offered  even  these  terms  to  Mos- 
cow. 

"It  is  not  easy  for  some  living  In  this  so- 
ciety to  understand  the  difficulty  of  changing 
a  law  the  United  States,"  Butz  said.  "One 
man  in  the  meeting  said  "You  are  the  agri- 
culture secretary,  why  don't  you  change  the 
law."  " 

The  secretary  said  he  agreed  that  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  a  two-way 
transaction  and  suggested  the  United  States 
would  be  Interested  in  buying  gas  and  oil 
In  the  near  future. 

•In  the  last  half  of  the  19706,"  Butz  said, 
"the  United  States  Is  going  to  need  new 
energy  sources." 

The  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  developing 
huge  new  oil  and  gas  fields  In  Siberia  and 
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Is  exporting  fuels  to  Eastern  Eiirope.  To  de- 
velop overseas  trade  In  natural  gas.  however, 
would  require  expensive  arrangements  for 
liquifying  the  product  and  shipping  it  in 
special  tankers. 

Butz  suggested  that  the  United  States 
could  depend  on  oU  supplies  from  the  Soviet 
Union  as  safely  as  it  depends  on  oil  from  the 
Middle  East.  He  said  Brezhnev  also  promised 
to  provide  a  list  of  possible  manufactuerd 
goods  the  Soviet  Union  could  sell  In  America 

The  Soviets  are  "credible  traders  In  the 
world — their  credit  Is  good  and  their  per- 
formance Is  good,"  Butz  said. 

Butz  was  highly  complimentary  of  Brezh- 
nev and  of  the  officials  who  guided  him  to 
showplace  farms.  "I  quickly  established  rap- 
port with  him,"  Butz  said.  "He  Is  an  ex- 
tremely Intelligent  and  perceptive  Individ- 
ual." 

[From  Parade  magazine,  Ai^r.  16,  1972] 
Mike  FRiBOuac 

Q.  Who  Is  Mike  Frlbourg?  I  understand  be 
Is  one  American  who  has  more  money  than 
J.  Paul  Oetty,  Howard  Hughes,  and  all  the 
Rockefellers  put  together.  The  source  of  his 
wealth,  please,  and  something  about  him.  If 
you  win. — Andrew  Levy,  Ventura,  Calif. 

A.  Mlchtf  PrlbouTg,  68,  born  In  Antwerp, 
Belglimi,  Into  a  distinguished  Eurc^>ean  Jew- 
ish family  roughly  comparable  to  the  Roths- 
childs, Is  president  and  chief  owner  of  Con- 
tinental Grain  Compsuiy  which  Is  worth 
somewhere  between  $2  and  $5  billion.  Conti- 
nental last  November  sold  the  Soviet  Union 
900,000  tons  of  U.S.  barley,  2  mlUlon  tons  of 
U.S.  corn,  generally  handles  25  percent  of  the 
world's  to>tal  grain  shipments. 

Prlbourg,  who  served  In  U.S.  Army  Intel- 
ligence In  World  War  II  as  a  private  first 
class.  Is  a  sedate,  charitable,  Prench-edu- 
cated-and-reared,  renaissance  man  who  re- 
sides in  New  York  City,  has  other  residences 
In  Paris,  Swlterland,  Connecticut,  the  French 
Riviera.  His  first  wife  died  about  20  years  ago. 
He  later  married  the  former  Mary  Ann  Steln- 
weg,  daughter  of  a  New  York  physician.  Prl- 
bourg has  fathered  five  children,  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  oldest  son.  Robert, 
attends  Eisenhower  College  in  Seneca  Falls, 
N.Y.  Frlbourg  is  an  extremely  private  individ- 
ual who,  until  a  recent  Interview  with  Busi- 
ness Week,  stayed  clear  of  the  public  press. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  12,  1972] 

Action   To   Avoid  Depending   on   Imported 

Fuels  Is  Urged 

The  director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  Oeorge  L.  Lincoln,  says  the 
United  States  is  In  the  midst  of  a  sobering 
energy  revolution  and  inevitably  faces  the 
hazards  of  at  least  some  dependence  on 
foreign  sources. 

Lincoln  said  yesterday  it  would  be  a  serious 
error  to  take  the  cheapest  solution  and  im- 
port fuels  to  meet  sudden  at-home  shortages 
rather  than  to  begin  the  admittedly  costly 
investment  in  new  domestic  energy. 

"We  have  to  recognize  that  absolute  energy 
security  is  no  longer  possible  in  the  foresee- 
able future,"  Lincoln  said,  "and  that  we  have 
to  accept  some  degree  of  hazard  whUe  ar- 
ranging to  avoid  a  situation  which  could 
be  crippling." 

Lincoln  testified  before  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  which  is  studying  U.S.  energy 
problems. 

"Energy  change  is  here  now,  leading  us  to 
short-run  and  mid-term  actions  which  could, 
however,  mortgage  or  even  foreclose  the 
longer-term  national-security  future,"  Lin- 
coln said. 

Barry  J.  Shllllto,  assistant  secretary  of  De- 
fense, predicted  10  to  16  years  of  Increasing 
dependence  on  fuel  imports  from  Insecure 
areas  of  the  world  and  after  that  the  possi- 
bility that  even  these  sources  will  be  inade- 
quatie. 

"During  the  second  phase  only  our  best 
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efforts,  begun  now,  offer  hope  of  alleviating 
energy  problems,"  ShUlito  said. 

Lincoln  said  that  since  the  oU-lmport 
situation  was  studied  three  years  ago  by  a 
Cabinet  task  force  there  have  been  several 
unexpected  developments: 

A  massive  upward  shift  In  energy  con- 
STimptlon  wasn't  foreseen  then,  but  now  it  is 
projected  that  by  1975  there  will  be  a  gap 
of  3  bUlion  barrels  per  day  between  oil  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

Environmental  complaints  about  the 
Alaska  pipeline  and  offshore  drilling  were  not 
anticipated;  nor  was  a  drop  In  the  use  of 
coal,  which  further  taxes  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

Most  dramatic,  Lincoln  said.  Is  that  no 
one  envisioned  "the  effective  International 
cartellzation  on  the  part  of  the  oil-producing 
countries"  which  has  boosted  world  crude-oil 
prices  one-third  higher  than  the  task  force 
predicted  and  Increased  the  likelihood  of 
some  concerted  action  against  oU-dependent 
countries  like  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  14,  19721 
U.S.  Corn  Looks  Good  to  Soviets 
(By  Charlotte  Salkowskl) 

Moscow. — American  corn  Is  making  head- 
way. 

It  may  even  be  a  topic  of  conversation 
when  President  Nixon  meets  with  Soviet 
leaders  in  May. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz. 
who  has  Just  completed  a  five-day  visit  here, 
says  that  Soviet-American  farm  talks  now 
under  way  could  result  In  long-term  Ameri- 
can feed-grain  and  soybean  sales  amounting 
to  $200  million  a  year  or  more. 

The  talks  are  described  as  exploratory  at 
this  stage,  but  they  clearly  are  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  svunmlt  visit  and  an- 
novmcement  of  an  agreement  while  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  here. 

In  a  clear  gesture  to  the  President,  party 
leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  himself  saw  Mr. 
Butz  this  week. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  burly  Soviet  lead- 
er has  received  an  American  official  since  he 
came  to  power.  (U.S.  Communist  Party  lead- 
ers are  the  only  other  Americans  who  have 
met  with  him  in  this  time.) 

Mr.  Butz  described  his  unusual  talk  with 
Mr.  Brezhnev  as  a  "frank,  warm,  and  open 
discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  Involved 
In  expanding  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries." 

Disclosing  he  had  a  message  from  him  for 
the  F>resident,  the  American  secretary  would 
not  go  into  the  contents.  But  he  said  Mr. 
Brezhnev  Indicated  he  looked  forward  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  visit  and  would  extend  every  cour- 
tesy to  him  and  provide  transportation  to 
whatever  place  he  wanted  to  visit. 

The  head  of  the  Politburo  also  said  he 
wanted  a  "minimum  of  ceremony"  and  a 
"maximum  of  substantive  discussion"  dur- 
ing the  summit.  Mr.  Butz  told  newsmen  be- 
fore his  departure  Wednesday. 

The  Russians'  keen  interest  in  American 
feed  grains  is  motivated  by  the  urgency  of 
realizing  their  ambitious  five-year  plan  for 
boosting  livestock  production  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  Soviet  people's  diet.  So  far.  the 
plan  Is  not  off  to  a  good  start. 

The  harvest  of  grain  and  other  crops  In 
1971,  first  year  of  the  plan,  was  less  than 
the  previous  year.  Because  of  a  shortage  of 
fodder.  Soviet  farmers  continued  to  feed  large 
quantities  of  wheat  to  livestock,  and  this  re- 
duced bread-grain  reserves. 

Adding  to  the  Kremlin's  concern  Is  the 
gloomy  outlook  for  this  year's  harvest  be- 
cause of  heavy  damage  to  the  winter  grain 
crop.  And,  aside  from  rising  domestic  needs, 
the  nation  has  large  grain-export  commit- 
ments to  East  European  and  other  countries. 
It  is  against  the  background  of  such  diffi- 
culties that  the  Soviet  Union  says  It  now  is 
prepared  to  import  feed  grains  for  many 
years  to  come.   Last   year  It  already   made 
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substantial  purchases.  Including  some  3.5 
million  tons  from  the  United  States  in  a  one- 
shot  cash  deal.  (Only  once  before,  in  1964, 
has  It  Imported  American  grain.) 

payment  terms  a  problem 
An  accord  for  regular  purchases  of  U.S. 
grain  poses  obstacles,  however. 
Any  long-term  agreement^-and  the  Rus- 
sians indicate  they  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
10  years — would  require  either  credit  (now 
limited  to  three  years  under  U.S.  law)    or 
the  export  of  Soviet  commodities,  such  as 
raw  materials,  to  the  United  States  In  return. 
Mr.  Butz  said  the  American  side  Is  realistic 
enough  to  know  such  a  big  agreement  Is  not 
possible  "unless  the  Russians  sell  something 
to  the  United  States." 

Hence  the  Importance  of  the  general  trade 
talks  now  being  conducted  between  the  two 
sides.  Under  discussion,  among  other  things, 
Is  a  Joint  venture  for  the  delivery  of  vast 
quantities  of  Soviet  natural  gas  to  the  East- 
em  United  States  (a  commodity  the  Amer- 
icans are  Interested  In  becaiise  of  mounting 
power  requirements) . 

coarse  grains  needed 

What  the  Russians  want  to  buy  In  the  ag- 
ricultural field  are  coarse  grains.  Including 
com,  as  well  as  soybeans.  The  latter  would 
provide  cooking  oil  as  well  as  protein  for 
livestock  feed. 

Regular  grain  sales  would  also  benefit 
American  farmers,  of  course.  And  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  VS.  economic  considerations  have 
been  a  factor  in  the  Nixon  administration's 
moves  to  liberalize  trade. 

Washington,  for  instance,  has  lifted  the 
U.S.  regulation  that  required  50  percent  of 
all  exports  to  be  shipped  in  American  ves- 
sels. 

The  Russians  still  view  the  absence  of 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  for  Soviet 
Imports  as  well  as  restrictions  on  credit  as 
Impediments  to  an  expansion  of  trade.  But, 
Judging  from  the  optimism  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Butz,  the  desires  of  both  sides  to  do  business 
will  surmount  them. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  6.  1971] 

Three  Groups  Sue  To  Block  Sale  of  Gas 

and  Oil  Leases   Off  Louisiana 

Three  environment  groups  have  filed  suit 
to  block  the  Interior  Dep>artment's  Dec.  21 
sale  of  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the  outer  conti- 
nental shelf  off  Louisiana. 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Sierra  aub 
filed  suit  Wednesday  In  U.S.  District  Court 
here,  contending  the  Interior  Department's 
environmental  Impact  statement  on  the 
planned  sale  was  Inadequate. 

The  groups  said  the  statement  does  not 
discuss  adequately  the  possible  altematlvee 
to  further  offshore  leasing,  such  as  Increased 
oil  Imports  or  an  end  to  the  proratlonlng 
system  by  which  Texas  and  Louisiana  limit 
their  oil  production. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton expressed  surprise  at  the  suit. 

A  spokesman  quoted  Morton  on  Friday  as 
saying:  "We  gave  very  serious  and  intensive 
study  to  alternatives  and  we  believe  we  fully 
complied  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  which 
requires  the  preparation  of  environmental 
statements. 

"Further,  for  good  environmental  reasons, 
we  deleted  eight  tracts  frcsn  the  sale  and  at- 
tached special  stipulations  to  16  of  the  re- 
maining tracts  that  are  being  offered  for 
lease. 

"We  anticipate  the  sale  will  alleviate  the 
critical  and  Increasing  energy  shortage  in 
keeping  with  the  President's  energy  message 
to  the  Congress  on  June  4." 

The  department  spokesman  said  Interior's 
environmental  impact  statement  said  dlsciis- 
slon  of  oil  Import  policy  or  other  energy 
sources  was  beyond  Its  scope.  It  did  not  men- 
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tlon  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  proratlonlng 
systems. 

■me  department  was  planning  to  hold  bid- 
ding on  78  offshore  tracts  on  Dec.  21  in  New 
Orleans.  Eight  tracts  originally  proposed  for 
leasing  were  withdrawn  because  of  their 
proximity  to  waterfowl  sanctuaries. 

The  environment  groups  requested,  in  their 
suit,  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  Interior 
failed  to  comply  with  the  legal  prescription 
for  environmental  statements. 

They  also  asked  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  lease  sale  until  the  de- 
partment is  Judged  to  have  complied  with 
the  law. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5.  1972] 

Butz  To  Hold  Moscow  Talks  on  Grain 
(By  Elsie  Carper) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  wUl 
open  talks  in  Moscow  Monday  on  the  sale 
of  surplus  U.S.  grains  and  feedstuffs  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  White  House  announced 
yesterday. 

Butz.  who  will  be  returning  the  visit  here 
last  December  of  Soviet  Agriculture  Admin- 
istrator V.  V.  Matskevlch.  will  be  In  the  So- 
viet Union  from  April  8  to  12. 

Deputy  White  House  Press  Secretary  Ger- 
ald L.  Warren  said  Butz  also  wUl  continue 
discussions  that  began  here  with  Matskevlch 
on  ways  to  Improve  livestock  and  poultry  pro- 
duction to  Improve  the  diet  of  the  Soviet 
people. 

While  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Butz  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  open  talks  on  the  sale  of 
the  grains  and  feedstuffs.  Warren  said.  The 
negotiations  will  be  carried  on  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clarence  D.  Palmby. 

Two  U.S.  firms.  Continental  and  Carglll, 
sold  3  million  tons  of  corn  and  feed  grains 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  $135  mlUlon  last 
November.  It  was  the  first  major  sale  to  the 
Soviets  In  eight  years  and  followed  presiden- 
tial action  in  removing  a  requirement  that 
50  per  cent  of  grains  be  carried  in  VS.  ships. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  trying  to  up- 
grade the  protein  diet  of  its  citizens  by  pro- 
ducing more  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry.  While 
the  Soviet  Union  grows  feed  grain,  it  cannot 
produce  enough  to  improve  the  diet  because 
of  climate,  political  or  ideological,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  said. 

The  talks  will  cover  both  private  and  pub- 
licly held  stocks  of  grains. 

This  country  has  a  surplus  of  grains  re- 
sulting from  overproduction.  In  1970.  the 
com  blight  wiped  out  15  per  cent  of  the  crop. 
Fearing  a  repetition,  farmers  planted  heavily 
in  1971,  expecting  15  per  cent  of  the  current 
crop  to  be  destroyed.  When  the  blight  did 
not  spread,  the  farmers  ended  up  with  a 
record  production.  There  are  Indications  of 
another  bumper  crop  this  year,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  reported. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  tightened 
1972  crop  subsidy  programs  by  requiring 
farmers  to  take  a  larger  acreage  from  pro- 
duction of  key  crops. 

Farm  exports  during  the  year  ended  last 
June  30  set  a  record  value  of  $7.8  billion. 
Barring  dock  strikes  this  spring,  the  current 
year's  value  could  set  another  record. 


LYNN  CITY  (X>UNCILORS  SPEAK 
OUT  ON  AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    BCASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
evidence  that  the  American  people  want 
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an  immediate  end  to  our  direct  and  in- 
direct military  involvement  in  the  sense- 
less and  cruel  war  in  Indochina  grows 
daily.  As  an  indication  of  that  sentiment. 
I  wish  to  insert  here  a  letter  from  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Lynn,  the  larg- 
est city  in  my  district.  This  letter,  passed 
unanimously  by  the  members  of  the 
coimcil,  represents,  I  am  certain,  not  just 
the  feelings  of  the  councilors  themselves, 
but  of  the  people  they  represent. 

I  commend  the  city  councilors  of  LjTin 
for  speaking  out  on  this  matter;  I  wish 
more  elected  oflBcials  would  follow  their 
lead;  and  I  wish  most  of  all  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  be- 
gin to  listen  to  them,  and  the  millions 
and  millions  of  Americans  who  agree 
with  them. 

The  letter  follows: 

Cm  Council. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  April  12,  1972. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Lynn  City 
Council  adopted  an  Order  at  their  meeting 
of  April  11,  1972  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  you 
requesting  that  you  end  American  Involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnamese  War  on  the  land  and 
In  the  air  and  that  the  Vietnamese  be  allowed 
to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

Your  consideration  of  this  request  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  Lynn  City  Council. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Joseph  F.  Martin, 

City  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  the  City  Council. 


RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  FOS- 
TERED BY  STATE  HIGHWAY 
PATROLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 


OF   MISSOURI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES   _ 
Monday,  AprU  17,  1972 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  to 
even  the  most  casual  observer  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  supporting  racist 
institutions  with  taxpayers  money  even 
though  these  institutions  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Perhaps  the  most  fla- 
gi-ant  case  is  that  of  the  State  iiighway 
patrols. 

Forty-nine  States  of  the  Union  have 
highway  patrols.  Those  States  employ 
40,000  State  policemen.  For  some  strange 
bigoted  reason  though,  only  250  are 
black  and  approximately  450  officers  are 
from  other  minorities.  The  State  of 
California  has  174  from  other  minorities 
and  Oklahoma  has  about  102  Indians. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  10  States 
that  have  no  black  troopers  and  only  five 
States  have  as  many  as  10  black  troop- 
ers. This  kind  of  racial  exclusion  is  not 
confined  solely  to  the  South.  Among 
those  States  with  no  black  troopers  are 
Idaho,  Iowa.  Massachusetts.  Nebraska. 
South  Dakota,  Vermont,  a.nd  Wyoming. 
In  addition.  10  States  have  only  one 
black  officer  each.  They  are  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia.  Minnesota.  Oregon! 
Rhode  Island,  Utah.  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Michigan  has  1.704  troop- 
ers, but  only  six  are  black.  New  York  has 
3.275,  but  only  eight  are  black.  Ohio  has 
1.077  and  only  six  are  black.  In  my  own 
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state  of  Missouri,  there  are  733  of  whicli 
only  two  are  black. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  most  seri- 
ous. The  Missouri  State  NAACP,  recently 
passed  a  resolution  focusing  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  resolution  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Missovun  to  eliminate  these  in- 
equities by  immediately  issuing  a  direc- 
tive to  fill  the  existing  vacancies  with 
blacks  and  setting  up  an  affirmative  ac- 
tion program  to  conform  with  Federal 
affirmative  action  programs  that  are 
policed  to  include  blacks  in  every  area 
and  insure  fair  hiring  practices  and  up- 
grading procedures. 

I  bring  this  resolution  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Resolution — Missouri  Highway  Patbol 

Whereas,  the  Missouri  Highway  Patrol  was 
created  by  the  Fifty-sixth  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  Missouri  In  1931  to  serve  and  protect  the 
citizens  of  Missouri;  and 

Whereas,  since  its  inception  it  has  con- 
sistently discriminated  against  black  Mls- 
sourlans  in  its  treatment  and  hiring  policies; 
ana 

Whereas,  the  Patrol  hires  more  than  1,300 
persons  in  the  nine  Highway  Patrol  districts 
and  only  two  patrolmen  are  black;  and 

Whereas,  black  Mlssourlans  have  shared  in 
the  developments  and  accomplishments  of 
Missouri;  and 

Whereas,  from  time  to  time  the  Missouri 
Highway  Patrol  Is  the  recipient  of  federal 
funds,  and  the  superintendent,  the  thirteen 
departmental  chiefs  and  nine  district  cap- 
tains are  white;  and 

Whereas,  Title  Seven  of  the  1968  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  the  Missouri  Law  prohibits 
discrimination  in  employment  regardless  of 
race:  and 

Whereas  the  Missouri  State  Conference  of 
NAACP  Branches  has  long  been  a  champion 
for  equality  for  all  people  of  Missouri. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Missouri 
State  Conference  of  NAACP  Branches  at  Its 
executive  session  held  In  Cape  Girardeau. 
Missouri  on  February  19.  1972  requests  Gov- 
ernor Warren  E.  Heames  of  Missouri  to  act 
forthwith  to  eliminate  these  Inequities  in  the 
Missouri  Highway  Patrol  by  immediately  is- 
suing a  directive  to  fill  the  existing  vacancies 
with  blacks  and  set-up  an  affirmative  action 
program  to  conform  with  federal  affirmative 
action  programs  that  are  policed  to  Include 
blacks  In  every  area  and  insure  fair  hiring 
practices  and  up-grading  procedures;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  directed  to  the  following  Indi- 
viduals and  agencies  for  their  sui^ort: 

The  National  NAACP. 

The  Missouri  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

The  Missouri  Attorney  General's  Office. 

The  VS.  Justice  Department. 

The  Missouri  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Council. 

The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Program. 

The  Region  V  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Council. 

The  Missouri  Senators. 


daughters  of  the  american 
revolution  pay  tribute  to 
mrs.  emily  nelson  ritchie 
McLean 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MABTLAND 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22, 
Mrs.  Donald  Spicer,  president  general  of 
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the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Mrs.  Jacob  W.  Vorous,  Maryland 
State  Regent,  and  other  officials  of  the 
DAR  will  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Emily  Nel- 
son Ritchie  McLean,  a  native  of  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  and  sixth  president  general  of 
the  DAR. 

The  tribute  to  Mrs.  McLean  will  take 
place  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  in  Fred- 
erick where  Mrs.  McLean  is  buried.  The 
officers  and  guests  of  the  DAR  will  travel 
by  bus  from  Washington  and  dedicate  a 
marker  at  Mrs.  McLean's  grave.  Mrs. 
Emily  Ritchie  McLean  was  one  of  Fred- 
erick's most  distingmshed  citizens  who 
spent  her  life  in  Maryland  and  New  York 
working  diligently  for  civic  causes.  I 
would  like  to  join  the  DAR  in  their  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  this  distinguished 
lady. 


SATURDAY  WAS  CARL  ALBERT  DAY 
IN  McALESTER.  OKLA. 


April  17,  1972 


souvenir  edition.  Thanks  for  everything  Mr. 
Speaker. 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAROllA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1972 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
spearheaded  by  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  Carl  Albert's  hometown  of 
McAlester  honored  its  outstanding  fa- 
vorite son  Saturday. 

Carl  Albert,  out  colleague  and  our 
Speaker,  holds  the  highest  governmental 
position  ever  held  by  an  Oklahoman,  and 
his  hometown  has  every  right  to  be 
proud.  We  all  know  Speaker  Albert  and 
his  work  in  Washington.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  real  key  to  Carl  Albert 
is  the  close  tie  he  has  always  maintained 
with  his  people  at  home. 

Carl  Albert  has  been  majority  whip, 
majority  leader,  and  now  Speaker  of  the 
House,  but  he  has  never  forgotten  that 
first  and  foremost  he  is  the  Congressman 
from  the  Third  District  of  Oklahoma. 
His  record  of  service  to  that  district 
should  make  more  than  a  few  of  us  en- 
vious. 

To  iUustrate  the  way  the  people  at 
home  feel  about  Carl  Albert,  I  insert 
an  editorisil  from  Saturday's  McAlester 
Democrat  in  the  Record,  along  with  a 
compilation  of  remarks  by  other  south- 
eastern Oklahoma  editors  from  the  same 
paper: 

Ms.  Speaker 

This  Is  Carl  Albert  Day  in  McAlester  and 
we  at  The  Democrat  would  like  to  Join  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees in  honoring  Oklahoma's  favorite  son. 

The  "Little  Giant"  Is  a  source  of  special 
pride  to  persons  In  this  area  and  we  will 
never  be  able  to  repay  him  for  his  many 
yeturs  of  service  to  this  area.  Carl  Albert  Is  a 
true  legend  of  modem  times,  but  legends 
don't  Just  happen. 

Carl  Albert  has  risen  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion of  any  Oklahoman  in  history  but  has  re- 
tained a  great  personal  feeling  for  the  people 
of  his  home  district  imd  state.  His  memory, 
his  intelligence  and  his  forensic  abilities 
have  carried  him  far,  but  he  has  never  failed 
to  remember  his  constituents.  We  could  never 
forget  Carl  Albert. 

House  Speaker  Albert  is  a  great  American, 
a  great  Oklahoman  and  most  important,  a 
great  friend  to  persons  here.  It  Is  this  friend- 
ship which  promoted  this  special  Carl  Albert 


Otheb  EoiToas  Praise  Albert 

(By  John  Lokey,  Johnston  County  Capitol 
Democrat ) 

"Carl  Albert  is  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing and  brilliant  persons  of  Southeastern 
Oklahoma,"  says  John  Lokey,  editor  of  the 
Johnston  County  Capital-Democrat  in 
Tishomingo. 

"We're  all  mighty  proud  of  him  and  I  don't 
think  the  'eastern  establishment'  has  given 
him  enough  credit  for  the  leadership  he 
really  has  .  .  .  but  they'll  come  around  to  It." 

(By  Jim  Nicholson,  Talihina  American) 

Tallhina  American  newspaper  editor  Jim 
Nicholson  says  that  the  people  of  this  area 
"have  the  highest  esteem  for  Carl  Albert." 

"He  has  been  very  kind  to  the  p>eople  of 
the  Klamichl  and  Tallhina  Valley  and  has 
assisted  us  In  many  projects,"  says  Nichol- 
son. 

He  attributed  part  of  his  area's  feeling  for 
the  House  Speaker  to  the  Carl  Albert  Lake 
which  gives  rural  water  service  to  three  dif- 
ferent counties. 

The  highest  tribute  Nicholson  had  for  Al- 
bert was  that  when  pec^le  of  this  area  have 
a  problem  "they  can  write  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington and  get  a  response  .  .  .  that's  more 
than  can  be  said  for  many  officials,"  says 
Nicholson. 

(By  Fred  Stovall,  Latimer  County  Nevre) 

Latlmeir  County  News  Tribune  editor  Fred 
Stovall  says  that  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
"is  one  of  the  greatest  living  Americans  of 
this  century,"  and  continued,  "he's  more 
than  a  good  statesman  ...  he  is  a  fine 
man." 

Stovall  says  he  has  known  Albert  since  he 
first  ran  for  office,  "and  I've  had  a  friendship 
with  him  since  that  time."  Stovall  and  his 
paper  gave  Albert  full  press  coverage  recently 
when  the  House  Speaker  was  the  speaker  at 
the  dedication  of  a  public  housing  project 
last  year. 


(By  Bob  Kldd,  Poteau  News) 

Bob  Kldd,  editor  of  the  Poteau  News,  says 
Carl  Albert  and  his  political  career  "has  been 
of  definite  value  to  the  state  of  Oklahoma." 

The  editor,  who  calls  himself  "an  opinion- 
ated old  codger,"  says  he  came  to  his  feelings 
of  the  House  Speaker  through  his  knowing 
Albert  for  some  25  years. 

"Carl  Albert  has  supported  all  legislation 
that  pertains  to  higher  education  .  .  .  and 
he  Is  an  ardent  supporter  of  library  services," 
says  Kldd. 

Kldd  says  that  through  Albert's  Influence, 
"Congress  has  at  times  been  lenient  with 
funds,"  which  he  says  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  building  of  a  library  In  Poteau  about 
five  years  ago. 

(By  Gene  Nesbit,  Hugo  Dally  News) 
Gene  Nesbit,  news  editor  of  the  Hugo  Dally 
News  reports  that  his  paper  "has  a  high  re- 
gard for  Carl  Albert." 

"He  certainly  has  done  a  tremendous  job 
In  numerous  ways  for  the  people  of  our  area," 
says  Nesbit. 

One  of  the  top  Items  Nesbit  says  Albert  has 
helped  with  is  the  building  of  the  Hugo  Dam 
which  will  serve  the  area  as  a  water  supply 
and  recreational  lake.  The  project  is  slated 
for  completion  In  about  another  year. 


(By  Albert  (Bud)  Rleson.  Jr.,  Ardmore  Dally 
Ardmorlte) 

"I  think  Carl  Albert  is  doing  a  great  Job 
for  the  people  of  this  district."  says  Albert 
(Bud)  Rlesen,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Dally 
Ardmorlte  at  Ardmore. 

"I  think  he's  great,"  he  added.  "We're  cer- 
tainly happy  he  holds  such  a  responsible 
position  as  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  wish  him  much  luck  and 
continued  success." 


April  17,  1972 


(By  W.  D.  Little,  Ada  Evening  News) 

"Politically,  Carl  Albert  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  Oklahoma  and  the  world," 
says  W.  D.  Little,  publisher  of  the  Ada 
Evening  News. 

Little  says  that  the  House  Speaker  "sym- 
bolizes the  frontier  story  of  rising  on  his  own 
merit  and  utilizing  his  Inherited  talents  to 
the  benefit  of  Oklahoma." 

The  daily  newspaper  publisher  says  that 
Albert  has  helped  "with  a  tremendous  num- 
ber" of  problems  directly  and  indirectly  af- 
fecting Ada  residents.  He  cited  his  "fantastic 
recall  of  all  he  has  ever  known  of  any  com- 
munity," and  his  "uncanny  Insight  Into  all 
kinds  of  problems"  as  reasons  for  Albert's 
success. 

"He  has  the  most  unusual  grasp  of  any 
importance  In  his  district  or  the  world  at 
large  .  .  .  he's  just  as  much  on  call  by  presi- 
dents on  International  problems  only  indi- 
rectly affecting  Oklahomans  as  he  is  on  call 
in  his  district,"  says  Little. 


FLAGRANT  VIOLATION    OF   INTER- 
NATIONAL  LAW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Weaker,  from 
a  quick  review  of  the  wire  reports  this 
morning,  I  find  that  the  perennial  critics 
of  our  efforts  to  produce  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam  are  at  it  again, 
completely  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  international  law  and  a  cal- 
lous disregard  of  the  long  negotiations 
which  have  been  conducted  in  Paris. 

The  Soviet  involvement  in  this  North 
Vietnamese  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  is 
very  effectively  analyzed  in  an  editorial 
in  the  San  Diego  Union  of  April  8  which 
I  insert  into  the  Record  in  part  to  beJ- 
ance  the  antladministration  items  that 
have  received  publicity  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  logic. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Prelude  to  Summit:  Russia  Uses  Hanoi  in 
Power    Bid 

The  tanks,  missiles,  artillery  and  other 
weapons  pouring  across  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  Into  South  Vietnam  In  the  bands  of  an 
Invading  army  are  on  a  journey  that  began 
half  a  world  away — In  the  amis  factories  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Oommunlst  East  Eu- 
rope. That  much  Is  obvious.  We  are  left  to 
conjecture  why  the  Russians  have  chosen 
this  moment  to  be  so  bold  and  visible  In 
their  support  of  North  Vietnam's  all-out  ef- 
fort to  bring  down  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam. 

As  sponsors  of  India  in  the  December  in- 
vasion of  East  Pakistan,  the  Russians  may 
well  have  learned  that  they  need  fear  no 
scolding  or  reprisal  from  the  United  Nations 
for  aiding  and  abetting  the  violation  of  bor- 
ders. Neither  the  U.N.  nor  the  International 
Control  Commission  set  up  to  police  the  1954 
Geneva  Agreement  has  shown  the  will  to  re- 
act when  North  Vietnam  has  violated  the 
DMZ  in  the  past.  Now  more  than  ever,  we 
see  that  the  Demilitarized  Zone  has  meant 
nothing  to  the  Oommunlsts  as  a  symbol  of 
International  law. 

It  Is  impossible  to  view  the  Soviet  role  In 
the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  without  con- 
sidering the  figure  of  Communist  China  in 
the  background.  The  Chinese  Communists 
would  like  to  be  the  chief  qransors  of  revolu- 
tion In  Asia.  With  their  own  borders  men- 
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steed  by  Soviet  armies,  however,  they  have 
precious  little  to  spare  in  the  way  of  heavy 
arms  for  an  aUy — as  the  Pakistanis  learned. 

The  Russians  may  be  showing  the  world — 
and  Peking  in  particular — that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  assert  their  power  In  Southeast  Asia 
as  weU  as  elsewhere.  They  would  deny  the 
Impression  left  by  President  Nixon's  visit  to 
Peking  that  Communist  China  is  the  prin- 
cipal power  to  be  reckoned  with  In  charting 
the  course  of  events  In  the  Far  East. 

The  North  Vietnamese  offensive  has  fallen 
midway  between  Mr.  Nixon's  China  trip  and 
his  visit  to  Moscow  scheduled  to  begin  May 
22.  An  obvious  question  Is  whether  the  Rus- 
sians are  hoping  to  make  their  support  of 
North  Vietnam  a  bargaining  chip  in  the  Mos- 
cow talks,  and  have  taken  this  opportunity 
to  enhance  Its  value. 

The  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam  are 
now  struggling  to  meet  a  three-pronged  In- 
vasion of  their  country,  stripped  of  the  aid 
of  the  American  troops  and  relying  desperate- 
ly on  U.S.  air  power  for  support  of  their 
ground  forces.  We  can  now  see  that  the  scal- 
ing down  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  has  been  paralleled  by  a  scaling  up- 
ward of  the  Soviet  commitment  to  North 
Vietnam. 

The  American  people  have  hoped  and 
prayed  that  an  underlying  desire  for  peace 
on  all  sides  would  bring  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  Indochina  with  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops.  With  a  power  Uke  the  Soviet 
Union  using  Its  allies  to  keep  the  fires  of  war 
ablaze,  the  outlook  for  real  peace — in  Indo- 
china and  elsewhere — is  gloomy  indeed. 


JOHN  C.  SEVERING  MERITS  FIRST 
ANNUAL  DANTE  AWARD 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr. 
John  C.  Severino,  vice  president  of  ABC 
and  general  manager  of  WLS-TV,  chan- 
nel 7,  in  Chicago,  who  will  receive  the 
first  annual  Dante  Award  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans  on 
May  5  at  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  at  the 
Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel. 

The  Dante  Award  has  been  established 
to  extend  recognition  annually  to  an  in- 
dividual in  the  mass  media  communica- 
tion field  who  has  made  a  positive  con- 
tribution toward  fostering  gtx>d  human 
relations. 

As  the  person  responsible  for  the  for- 
mat and  presentation  of  news  on  channel 
7,  John  Severino  has  demonstrated  sen- 
sitivity to  the  concerns  and  special  needs 
of  ethnic  groups.  Under  his  direction, 
WLS-TV  has  presented  the  news  objec- 
tively, has  recognized  specific  issues  of 
concern  to  various  ethnic  groups,  and 
has  defended  the  civil  and  human  rights 
of  all  groups. 

By  encouraging  forthright  coverage  of 
news  events  and  current  issues,  John 
Severino  has  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  his  fellow  citizens  and  he 
has  rendered  outstanding  service  to  all 
races,  nationalities,  and  creeds.  He  is  in- 
deed a  deserving  recipient  of  the  first 
annual  Dante  Award. 

Mr.  Severino  joined  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  as  an  account  execu- 
tive in  1965.  and  over  the  years  held  in- 
creasingly more  responsible  positions  un- 
til 1970  when  he  was  appointed  as  an 
ABC  vice  president  and  general  manager. 
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He  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  Connect- 
icut. He  earned  both  his  B.A.  degree  in 
economics  and  business  administration 
and  his  M.A.  degree  Li  business  educa- 
tion from  the  University  of  Connecticut. 
After  winning  honors  as  an  outstanding 
tackle  while  an  undergraduate,  John 
Soverino  served  as  an  assistant  football 
coach  for  the  university  during  the 
spring  and  fall  of  1960.  He  also  received 
the  Kappa  Delta  Phi  Honorary  Educa- 
tion Fraternity  Award  as  the  male  grad- 
uate student  having  the  highest  aca- 
demic average  and  was  on  the  university's 
dean's  list  for  graduate  academic  accom- 
plishments. 

At  one  time  he  served  as  head  football 
coach  of  the  Portland  Seahawks  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Professional  Football 
League,  as  an  account  executive  in  Bos- 
ton for  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co., 
and  also  as  an  account  executive  for 
the  Maine  Broadcasting  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

Dante  Alighieri,  author  of  'The  Divine 
Comedy,"  in  whose  name  the  Dante 
Award  was  estabhshed  by  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  ItaUan  Americans— an 
umbrella  organization  comprised  of  more 
than  40  civic  organizations  in  the  Chi- 
cagoland  area — was  a  champion  of  truth 
in  his  time.  John  Severino,  by  his  in- 
novations in  the  format  and  presentation 
of  news  on  WU5-TV,  has  become  a 
champion  of  truth  in  our  time. 

Again,  I  congratulate  him,  his  devoted 
wife,  Sally  Anne,  and  their  two  sons,  J. 
Mark  and  David,  on  meriting  this  recog- 
nition and  honor,  and  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  John  Severino  for  abundant 
good  health  and  continuing  success  in 
his  endeavors  in  the  years  ahead. 


ADAM  C.  POWELL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  in- 
dividual and  a  Congressman.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  was  the  symbol  of  hope 
for  millions  of  black  Americans.  He  was 
a  man  of  enormous  courage,  imafraid, 
and  willing  to  fight  for  what  he  believed 
in.  He  served  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
poor  and  oppressed  in  a  nation  of 
abounding  affluence.  In  this  capacity  he 
represented  a  national  constituency, 
reaching  beyond  the  barriers  of  race, 
creed,  and  national  origin. 

For  many  years  to  come,  Adam  Pow- 
ell's landmark  legislation  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  civil  rights  will  stand  as 
a  hving  memorial  to  this  dynamic  fighter 
for  equal  justice  for  all  men.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  was 
the  dominating  infiuence  in  securing 
passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Equal  Elmployment  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  as  well  as  numerous  civil 
rights  bUls  during  the  1960's.  These  are 
merely  a  few  of  the  major  pieces  of 
legislation  that  passed  through  Chair- 
man Powell's  committee  during  his  ten- 
ure. Adam  Clayton  Powell's  impressive 
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legislative  record  will  long  remind  us  of 
bis  diligent  and  distingiiished  service  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  I  mourn  his 
passing. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  TO  NINTH  DIS- 
TRICT CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  my  third 
weekly  report  on  "Crime  and  Criminal 
Jmtice  in  the  United  States": 

CsiME   AND    Criminal   Justice    in    the 

United  States 
America's  prisons  have  been  described  as 
the  stepchildren  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. They  rank  at  the  lowest  level  of  priority 
for  funds  and.  Instead  of  serving  as  reha- 
bilitation centers,  they  are  little  more  than 
human  vmrehouses.  Fully  80  percent  of  their 
Inmates  come  back  again,  convicted  of  an- 
other crime.  (This  Is  the  most  Important 
statistic  on  crime,  say  the  experts). 

The  best  hope  to  reduce  crime  Is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  "repeaters,"  and  no  other 
single  effort  within  the  system,  other  than 
an  effective  corrections  progrsim,  holds  a 
fraction  of  the  i>otential  to  reduce  crime. 
Cutting  the  recidivism,  or  "returnee"  rate  to 
prisons,  by  half  would  mean  a  reduction  of 
about  50  percent  In  the  nation's  crime  rate. 
Our  prisons  tend  to  be  places  of  meaning- 
less work,  violence,  drugs  and  despair.  About 
95  percent  of  all  expenditures  for  corrections 
facilities  Is  for  custody,  and  only  5  percent 
Is  for  education  and  training.  State  prisons, 
especlaUy.  tend  to  have  as  first  priorities  work 
programs  to  bring  income  to  the  system,  and 
inmates  are  thrust  Into  license  plate  manu- 
facturing, or  some  similar  effort,  which  fails 
to  equip  them  for  "outside"  employment. 

While  federal  and  state  corrections  facilities 
usually  have  some  form  of  rehabilitation, 
local  Jails  are  greatly  deficient  in  this  area. 
These  Jails  usually  lack  the  funds  for  any 
effective  program  of  work  or  education,  and 
the  inmates  become  a  Jumble  of  short-term 
and  first-term  offenders,  hardened  criminals 
awaiting  trial,  appeal  or  conviction,  and 
other  Inmates  being  held  for  other  authori- 
ties. Of  the  4.037  jaUs  In  the  nation,  89  per- 
cent have  no  facilities  for  exercise,  89  percent 
no  educational  facilities,  49  percent  have  no 
medical  facilities,  26  percent  are  without 
\nsiting  facilities,  and  1.4  percent  do  not  even 
have  toilet  facilities. 

All  through  the  system  there  is  a  critical 
lack  of  specialists  such  as  caseworkers,  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists  and  counselors.  There 
Is  a  shortage,  too,  of  adequately  trained  and 
adequately  paid  guards.  Corrections  officers 
average  less  than  $6,000  a  year,  and  only 
about  20  percent  of  them  work  at  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Penologists  agree  that  about  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  present  inmates  are  a  danger  to 
society  and  not  capable  of  rehabilitation.  If 
the  remaining  inmates  can  be  corrected  in 
less  volatile,  less  restrictive  local  institutions, 
fewer  maximum  security  prisons  will  be  re- 
quired. Rehabilitation,  then,  must  be  the  goal 
of  the  corrections  system.  Following  convic- 
tion: 

1.  Such  prisoners  must  be  screened  and 
classified  and  rehabilitation  proceaiires  de- 
veloped for  them  which  are  flexible  enough 
to  deal  with  the  prisoners  Individually — the 
drunk  driver,  the  bank  robber,  the  embezzler 
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and  the  rapist  require  vastly  different  reha- 
bilitation methods. 

2.  A  broader  range  of  alternatives  for  deal- 
ing with  offenders  must  be  developed.  Options 
should  range  from  total  release  to  total  con- 
finement. Including  work  releases,  halfway 
houses,  pre-release  guidance  centers,  commu- 
nity supervision,  and  most  Importantly,  sepa- 
rate facilities  for  Juvenile  offenders. 

3.  Vocational  training  in  high  employment 
fields  should  be  expanded  and  meaningful 
work  experience  in  prison  industries  made 
available  to  the  inmates. 

4.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  small 
correctional  centers,  located  in  the  commu- 
nity or  the  area  they  serve  and  offering  fiex- 
ible  treatment  which  Includes  partial  release, 
Job  training  and  counseling.  These  centers 
place  offenders  near  the  stabilizing  Influences 
of  family  and  work. 

5.  Indeterminate  sentences  should  be  con- 
sidered under  certain  circumstances. 

6.  Skilled  manpower  In  corrections  must  be 
Increased  at  all  levels  of  the  system. 

With  19  out  of  every  20  persons  sent  to 
prison  eventually  returning  to  society.  It  Is 
apparent  that  reforms  in  the  present  system, 
and  a  change  in  the  public's  attitude  about 
the  system,  are  needed  If  we  are  going  to 
"turn  around"  the  rising  crime  rate. 


April  17,  1972 


POSTAL  SERVICE  IS  BEING  NUDGED 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or   KINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hope- 
ful, as  many  of  our  colleagues  are,  of 
seeing  a  new  success  story  written  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  While  the  Service's 
first  few  months  were  rocky,  and  mis- 
takes were  made  in  several  areas;  the 
new  attitude  of  determination  demon- 
strated by  Postmaster  General  Elmer 
Klassen  is  encouraging. 

With  thlL  in  mind,  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  an  editorial  from  the 
March  31,  1972,  edition  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press.  I  believe  we  all  can  agree 
with  the  conclusion: 

If  he  (Postmaster  General  Klassen)  suc- 
ceeds in  staving  off  another  rate  Increase  at 
year's  end  it  wlU  be  a  record  in  which  the 
postal  service  can  take  Justified  pride. 

[From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
Mar.  31.  1972) 

Postal  Service  Being  Nvdged 

Postmaster  General  Elmer  Klassen,  who 
formerly  was  president  of  American  Can  Co., 
is  trying  to  promote  efficiency  practices  and 
policies  In  the  postal  service. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  740.000  postal 
workers,  he  warns  that  high  mailing  costs 
and  sloppy  service  are  Injuring  post  office 
prestige. 

Klassen  ordered  a  90-day  freeze  on  new  hlr- 
ings  and  called  for  more  efficient  operations 
In  the  hope  of  avoiding  a  $460  million  In- 
crease In  postal  rates  now  In  prospect  for 
next  January. 

Noting  that  first-class  stamps  have  Jumped 
from  a  nickel  to  8  cents  in  the  past  14  years, 
he  said,  "The  public  is  not  ready  to  absorb 
another  postal  rate  Increase  unless  we  can 
clearly  demonstrate  that  we  have  Improved 
our  service  and  that  our  costs  have  been 
dramatically  reduced.  We  must  learn  to  live 
within  our  Income." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  some  utilities 
companies  now  deliver  their  own  bills  Instead 
of  mailing  them,  and  that  airlines  and  bus 


companies  are  moving  more  packages.  Re 
cited  public  complaints  of  package  damage 
In  the  postal  service.  This  means,  said  Klas- 
sen, that  private  carriers  are  giving  real  com- 
petition to  the  post  office,  and  It  behooves 
postal  employes  to  realize  that  their  Jobs  and 
careers  are  at  stake  tn  the  future. 

Moving  the  nation's  vast  fiow  of  mall  has 
become  a  tremendous  task.  Progress  Is  being 
made  on  mechanization  and  adoption  of  new 
technologies,  fields  which  hold  out  hope  for 
the  future.  But  general  Increases  In  efficiency 
also  are  Important.  Klassen  evidently  Is  mak- 
ing determined  efforts  In  these  directions. 
If  he  succeeds  In  staving  off  another  rate  In- 
crease at  year's  end  It  will  be  a  record  in 
which  the  postal  service  can  take  Justified 
pride. 


IN  RUSSIA,  FAITH  IN  THE 
SCALPEL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reviewed  a  novel 
called  "Forever  Flowing"  which  is  one  of 
the  most  devastating  attacks  yet  on  Com- 
munist political  attitudes  by  a  resident 
Russian. 

The  author,  Vasily  Grossman,  suggests 
that  communism  is  not  unattractive,  but 
in  fact,  too  attractive,  because  it  Is  us- 
able as  a  Utopian  ideal  with  which  to 
justify  political  oppression. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  states: 

What  Grossman  learned  along  with  so 
many  other  unhappy  Russians  was  that  when 
a  society  and  its  leaders  cannot  perceive 
that  the  realities  of  human  existence  In  the 
present  are  more  important  than  romantic 
and  Utopian  concepts,  they  can  become  the 
victims  of  their  concepts.  Perhaps  the  thing 
that  Westerners  should  most  fear  from  Rus- 
sia is  the  discontent  and  frustration  of  a 
nation  that  has  paid  a  fantastic  price  for 
its  illusions  and  having  mistakenly  measured 
their  worth  In  terms  of  the  price  rather  than 
the  value,  would  like  to  foist  them  on  others. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
"In  Russia,  Faith  in  the  Scalpel,"  which 
follows: 

In  Russu,  Fafth  in  The  Scalpel 
(By  George  Melloan) 

One  of  the  riddles  of  international  politics, 
and  one  that  has  considerable  importance, 
has  to  do  with  the  national  character  and 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Is  there  some  Inherent  force  within  the  na- 
tion that  drives  it  on  a  course  of  Imperialism 
and  thus  makes  it  a  threat  to  world  peace? 
Or  does  it  merely  react  to  what  it  sees  as 
a  threat  to  its  own  security  from  the  Western 
democracies?  The  question  has  special  in- 
terest now  as  President  Nixon  prepares  to 
treat  with  the  Russians  against  a  backdrop 
of  renewed  fireworks  In  Vietnam. 

Some  Americans  challenge  the  assumption 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  national  char- 
acter, but  Europeans  give  more  currency  to 
such  generalizations  and  Russians  particu- 
larly so.  as  a  reading  of  some  of  the  best  writ- 
ers Russia  has  produced  will  attest.  One  of 
the  greatest  preoccupations  of  Russian  au- 
thors has  been  with  the  Russian  character. 

Among  the  latest  and  most  interesting 
such  Introspections  to  come  to  the  West  is  a 
novel  called  "Forever  Flowing"  (Harper  & 
Row,  $6.95,  247  pages,  English  translation  by 
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Thomas  P.  Whitney) .  The  book,  written  by  a 
relatively  obscure  Russian  novelist  named 
Vasily  Grossman  before  his  death  In  1964,  has 
been  a  long  time  finding  its  way  from  Rus- 
sia's literary  underground  to  the  West.  The 
reason  Is  understandable.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  devastating  attacks  yet  on  Russian  po- 
litical attitudes  by  a  resident  Russian. 

In  Grossman's  view,  there  is  a  vast  and 
often  unrecognized  chasm  that  separates 
essence  of  Russian  life  and  life  In  the  West- 
ern democracies.  The  differences,  he  says,  is 
that  In  the  West  development  was  based  on 
a  growth  in  freedom,  while  Russia's  develop- 
ment has  been  based  on  the  Intensification  of 
slavery.  In  1917,  Grossman  writes,  Russia  had 
Its  chance  to  escape  its  1,000-year  history  of 
slavery  but  In  choosing  Lenin  as  Its  leader  ac- 
tually chose  a  continuation  of  the  historical 
process. 

"The  shattering  of  Russian  life  carried  out 
by  Lenin  was  thoroughgoing,"  according  to 
Grossman.  "Lenin  destroyed  the  way  of  life 
dominated  by  the  outlook  of  the  landed  no- 
bles; he  destroyed  the  factory  owners  and 
merchants.  Yet  Lenin  himself  was  the  slave 
of  Russian  history  and  he  preserved  that  link 
between  progress  and  slavery  which  has  his- 
torically been  Russia's  curse." 

Moreover,  contends  Grossman  In  a  pessi- 
mistic not©  for  Western  readers.  Lenin's  trag- 
edy was  more  than  a  Russian  tragedy.  The 
1.000-year  Russian  law  of  development 
through  slavery  now  has  become  a  world- 
wide law  as  numerous  other  polltlci  leaders 
have  witnessed  its  efficacy  and  simplicity.  . 

That  Is  Indeed  a  somber  view,  and  "For- 
ever Flowing"  is  a  somber  book,  written  with 
substantial  power.  It  is  set  In  1967  and  Its 
protagonist,  Ivan  Grigoryevich,  has  returned 
to  some  of  his  old  haunts  after  having  spent 
30  years  In  Soviet  prison  camps.  His  crime 
had  been  an  espousal  of  political  freedom  In 
a  speech  when  he  was  a  university  student. 

Through  the  memories  of  Ivan  Grigoryev- 
ich and  the  old  and  new  friends  he  meets, 
Grossman  recounts  the  horrors  of  post-revo- 
lutionary Russia — ^the  prison-camps,  the  mass 
liquidations,  the  mass  evictions  and  starva- 
tion of  the  peasant  "kulaks."  the  treachery 
among  onetime  friends  and  associates.  This 
Stalin  era  is  one  of  the  greatest  horror  tales 
of  mankind's  history  and  few  writers  tell  It 
bett«r  than  Grossman,  one  of  its  survivors.  In 
the  end  Ivan  Grigoryevich.  as  Grossman's 
alter  ego,  draws  a  singular  conclusion: 

"When  Ivan  Grigoryevich  thought  about 
1937,  or  about  the  women  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  on  their  husbands'  ac- 
count, or  about  total  collectivization  and  the 
famine  in  the  countryside,  or  about  the  laws 
that  Imposed  prison  sentences  on  workers 
who  were  20  minutes  late  to  work  or  con- 
demned peasants  to  eight  years  In  camp  for 
taking  a  few  stalks  of  grain,  he  did  not  see 
In  his  mind's  eye  the  mustached  man  In 
Jackboots  and  field  shirt — Stalin. 

"He  saw  Lenin.  .  .  All  the  triumphs  of 
party  and  state  were  bound  up  with  the 
name  of  Lenin.  But  all  the  cruelty  lnfllct«d 
on  the  nation  also  lay — tragically — on  Len- 
in's shoulders.  . . . 

"The  history  of  the  Russian  state  did  not 
choose  for  its  purposes  Lenin's  endearing, 
humane  and  human  qualities,  but  cast  them 
aside  as  unwanted  trash.  .  .  Throughout  the 
whole  history  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement,  such  qualities  as  love  of  the  peo- 
ple. Inherent  In  many  of  the  revolutionary 
Intellectuals,  whose  meekness  and  readiness 
to  endure  suffering,  seemed  unequaled  since 
the  epoch  of  the  first  Christians,  mingled 
with  diametrically  opposed  attributes,  and 
these,  too,  were  Inherent  in  many  Russian 
revolutionaries — contempt  for  and  disregard 
of  human  suffering,  subservience  to  abstract 
theories,  the  determination  to  annihilate  not 
merely  enemies  but  those  comrades  who  de- 
viated even  slightly  from  the  particular  ab- 
straction In  question." 

The  key  to  the  personalities  of  the  revolu- 
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tlonaries,  In  Grossman's  view,  was  what  he 
describes  as  "sectarian  determinism,  the 
readiness  to  supress  today's  living  freedom 
for  the  sake  of  an  Imaginary  freedom  tomor- 
row and  to  violate  universal  canons  of  mo- 
rality for  the  sake  of  the  world  to  do.  .  .  ." 

The  sources  of  this  type  of  personality  He 
deep  within  the  1,000-year  depths  of  Russia, 
Grossman  says,  but  the  20th  century  brought 
such  men  from  the  wings  onto  the  main 
stage.  "This  sore  of  person  behaves  Eunong 
other  people  as  a  surgeon  does  In  the  wards 
of  a  hospital.  His  Interest  In  the  patients, 
their  fathers,  wives,  mothers,  his  Jokes,  his 
conversations,  his  taking  part  In  fund-rais- 
ing drives  on  behalf  of  homeless  children  or 
retired  workers  living  on  their  pensions — any 
and  all  of  this  is  meaningless  and  superficial, 
a  mask.  His  soul  is  really  in  his  knife. 

"And  the  essence  of  these  people  lies  in 
their  fanatical  faith  In  the  surgeon's  knife. 
The  surgeon's  knife — that  Is  the  great  the- 
oretician, the  archphllosopher  of  the  20th 
century." 

In  such  allusions,  Grossman  offers  a  pro- 
found Indictment  of  radical  politics  based  on 
idealistic  and  romantic  concepts.  Since 
Grossman  suffered  along  with  millions  of 
other  Russians  at  the  hands  of  a  system  cre- 
ated by  men  with  such  concepts,  the  Indict- 
ment carries  great  weight  and  authority.  In 
post-revolutionary  Russia,  the  combined 
power  of  the  romantic  Ideal  of  communal 
harmony  and  equality  and  1,000  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  techniques  of  political  con- 
trol have  been  enough  to  keep  a  nation  of 
240  million  people  In  a  state  of  political 
bondage  when  millions  outside  Its  boundaries 
enjoy  enormous  freedoms  of  speech,  travel 
and  social  Intercourse. 

It  Is  a  profound  lesson  for  our  times 
partly  because  of  the  confusion  that  exists 
In  so  many  Western  minds  over  what  It  Is 
about  Russia  that  represents  a  threat  to 
people  outside  Russia.  To  many  Westerners 
the  Ideal  of  conununlsm  is  as  seductively  at- 
tractive as  it  was  to  Russians.  Significantly, 
communism  as  an  ideal  has  had  some  of  its 
strongest  followlngs  in  some  of  the  most 
romantic  of  nations — In  Italy,  and,  with 
tragic  results.  In  Spain  of  the  19308. 

What  Grossman's  novel  suggests  Is  that 
communism  is  not  unattractive,  but.  In  fact, 
too  attractive,  because  It  Is  usable  as  an 
Ideal  with  which  to  Justify  political  oppres- 
sion. Every  nation,  of  course,  must  have  Its 
ideals  and  perhaps  even  its  national  Ulu- 
slons.  But  In  free  societies  It  Is  possible  to 
refine  the  Ideals  and  examine  the  Illusions 
so  as  to  strike  some  balance  between  Illusion 
and  reality. 

What  Grossman  learned  along  with  so 
many  other  unhappy  Russians  was  that 
when  a  society  and  Its  leaders  cannot  per- 
ceive that  the  realities  of  human  existence 
In  the  present  are  more  Important  than 
romantic  and  Utopian  concepts,  they  can 
become  the  victims  of  their  concepts.  Per- 
haps the  thing  that  Westerners  should  most 
fear  from  Russia  Is  the  discontent  and  frus- 
tration of  a  nation  that  has  paid  a  fantastic 
price  for  its  illusions  and,  having  mistakenly 
measured  their  worth  In  terms  of  the  price 
rather  than  the  value,  would  like  to  foist 
them  on  others. 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN 
POW'S  AND  MIA'S 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with  President  Nixon's  proclamation 
earlier  this  month  recognizing  National 
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Week  of  Concern  for  American  POW- 
MIA's,  Glen  Haven  Memorial  Park  in 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  has  erected  a  memo- 
rial to  give  tribute  and  recognition  to  the 
American  POW's  and  MIA's  of  all  wars. 
The  memorial  will  serve  to  bring  to  mind 
the  plight  of  our  men  now  being  held 
captive  or  who  are  missing  in  action,  and 
also  to  bring  to  mind  the  plight  of  their 
families  and  loved  ones  here  at  home. 

The  significance  of  the  bronze  plaque. 
7  feet  by  4  feet,  showing  in  base  relief 
the  figures  of  two  POW's  behind  barbed 
wire,  clearly  shows  their  bondage.  The 
bronze  tablet  is  attached  to  an  8-pound 
granite  pillar  signifying  the  solidness 
and  strength  of  our  Nation. 

A  bronze  bald  eagle  with  its  wings  out- 
stretched symboUzes  the  freedom  found 
only  in  our  great  country  and  is  placed 
atcv  the  monument.  The  bald  eagle  is 
looking  down  at  the  POW's  as  if  to  say 
"We  have  not  forgotten;  we  care  and 
we  want  you  home." 

The  words  inscribed  on  the  bronze 
plaque — "Dedicated  to  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  missing  in  action  whose 
supreme  sacrifice  has  helped  keep  our 
Nation  ever  free'* — and  our  gratitude  to 
these  men  will  remain  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  of  us  at  home. 

The  overall  height  of  the  memorial 
is  13  feet,  symbolizing  the  thirteen 
Original  Colonies  that  gave  the  start 
to  this  great  Nation. 


ESCALATION  OP  THE  AIR  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1972 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently read  two  excellent  articles  con- 
cerning the  bombing  escalation  in  Viet- 
nam which  I  believe  are  very  much  to 
the  point.  The  first,  enUUed  "All  the 
Way  Only  Way  in  Vietnam,"  was  written 
by  James  Reston  and  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  April  12, 
1972.  The  second  article  entitled  "Even 
Illusions  Gone — Nothing  Left  for  the 
U.S.  in  Vietnam"  was  written  by  Anthony 
Lewis  and  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  on  April  12,  1972,  also.  I  am  insert- 
ing both  these  articles  so  that  they  may 
be  read  by  all  concerned  Americans. 

The  articles  follow: 
All  THE  Wat  Onlt  Wat  in  Vietnam 
( By  James  Reeton ) 

The  military  crisis  In  Vietnam  has  at  least 
clarified  the  policy  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. In  the  name  of  protecting  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  and  prisoners 
from  the  battlefields,  the  President  is  now 
directing  a  massive  air  offensive  against  the 
enemy  In  order  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Saigon  government. 

This  Is  at  least  a  policy,  but  it  is  not  a 
policy  for  getting  outs  but  a  policy  for  stay- 
ing In.  not  a  policy  for  defending  our  troops, 
but  a  policy  for  defending  Gen.  Tbleu's  com- 
mand and  his  regime. 

It  la  easy  to  see  the  political  logic  for 
Nixon  In  this  course  of  action.  Without  the 
interrention  of  the  American  Air  Force,  the 
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South  Vietnamese,  though  they  have  an  army 
of  1,200.000  men  and  a  mllltla  half  that  size, 
might  very  well  be  overrun  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong,  and  this 
would  be  a  spectacular  failure  for  the  Presi- 
dent's p>ollcy  and  a  blow  to  his  chances  of  re- 
election. 

It  is  even  easy  to  see  the  logic  of  bis  deter- 
mination to  smash  the  North  Vietnamese 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  and  avoid  the 
final  crash  of  his  policy  of  his  allies,  but  at 
least  the  President  should  state  these  objec- 
tives for  the  Congress  and  the  people,  and 
not  pretend  that  he  has  to  revive  this  savage 
counterattack  in  order  to  get  the  troops  and 
prtsonesr  back  home. 

The  argument  for  the  air  war,  nice  the 
arguments  for  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  is  that  this  operation  will  not  only 
assure  the  withdrawal  of  our  iMt  90,000  men. 
but  force  the  enemy  to  settle  on  our  terms, 
but  even  after  the  enemy's  offensive  is  turned 
back,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be.  he  will  be 
free  to  retreat  into  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
across  the  DMZ. 

To  achieve  the  President's  war  alms,  the 
enemy's  main  units  must  be  destroyed  and 
cut  off  from  future  supplies  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  and  even  the  most  optimis- 
tic  planners  here  do  not  expect   that. 

Barry  Goldwater  has  at  least  seen  the 
flaw  in  the  President's  policy.  He  would 
carry  the  bombing  to  Haiphong.  He  would 
risk  trying  to  cut  the  Soviet  suid  Chinese  war 
materiel  before  it  could  get  to  the  battle- 
field, and  also  get  behind  the  enemy  divisions, 
now  all  but  one  in  the  south,  and  block 
their  line  of  retreat. 

Of  course,  this  could  risk  war  with  both 
Moscow  and  Peking,  but  at  least  be  doeti  not 
fool  himself  that  the  enemy  will  quit  and  ne- 
gotiate on  our  terms  vmless  Hanoi  has  no 
way  to  retreat  and  supply  itself  for  another 
offensive  later  on. 

Short  of  trapping  and  destroying  the  en- 
emy and  cutting  him  off  from  more  Soviet 
and  Chinese  arms  later  on,  the  President's 
policy  of  backing  the  South  Vietnamese  with 
air  power  whenever  they  get  in  trouble  does 
not  "end  the  war,"  which  was  Nixon's  prom- 
ise, or  free  the  United  States,  which  is  his 
hoi)e,  but  traps  him  and  the  air  force  in  a  war 
that  is  directed  by  Hanoi  and  Saigon. 

If  his  objective  is  simply  to  end  the  war 
and  get  the  troops  and  the  prisoners  back 
home,  he  can  negotiate  that  very  quickly.  It 
would  be  dangerous  and  embarrassing,  and 
there  are  solid  arguments  against  it,  but  that 
Is  the  policy  of  most  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didates for  the  presidency,  and  it  could  be 
done. 

But  If  his  policy  is  to  prevent  the  con- 
quest of  South  Vietnam  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Thleu  government,  then  the  conse- 
quences of  that  policy  should  be  faced.  For 
if  Nixon  Is  not  really  going  to  put  the  South 
Vietnamese  on  their  own,  giving  them  the 
tools  to  see  If  they  can  finish  the  Job,  but 
is  going  to  back  them  with  air  power  when- 
ever they  get  In  trouble,  then  all  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  to  do  to  assure  our  con- 
tinued presence  in  the  air  over  the  battle- 
field, is  to  demonstrate  their  Inability  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

This  has  been  so  obvious  for  so  long  that 
it  is  almost  embarrassing  to  go  over  It  once 
more,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  administration 
is  now  dispatching  more  and  more  naval  and 
air  power  to  Vietnam — without  telling  the 
Congress  what  It  is  doing — and  complaining 
about  the  Soviet  supply  of  arms  to  Hanoi, 
while  negotiating  disarmament  agreements, 
and  cultural  Eigreements,  and  trade  and  space 
agreements  with  the  Soviets,  so  that  the 
President  can  announce  them  in  triumph 
when  he  goes  to  Moscow  on  May  22. 

The  contradictions  in  all  this  are  both  ob- 
vious and  painful.  You  can  defeat  the  North 
Vietnamese  If  you  cut  off  their  retreat  and 
their  supplies,  and  you  can  get  your  troops 
and  your  prisoners  back  home  If  you  agree 
to  get  out  all  the  way,  but  you  can't  defeat 
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them  or  get  out  by  withdrawing  part  way 
and  leaving  them  to  retreat,  while  you  run 
for  re-election  on  the  ground  that  you  can 
do  business  with  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese. 
The  President's  answer  to  this  dilemma  is 
that  he  Is  merely  bitting  them  hard  because 
fthls  will  bring  them  to  their  senses  and  make 
Khem  compromise,  and  that  anyway  he  has 
to  do  all  this  to  get  the  troops  and  the  pris- 
oners back  home,  but  this  is  not  a  policy. 
It  Is  a  campaign  argument,  and  a  good  one  so 
far,  but  unless  he  can  destroy  the  enemy,  or 
persuade  the  Soviets  to  stop  shipping  arms 
to  Haiphong,  the  war  will  go  on,  even  If 
the  present  battle  Is  won. 

Even   Illusions  Qom:    Nothino  Left  for 
THB  UNrrED  States  in  Vietnam 

(By  Anthony  Lewis 

Vietnam  toill  not  be  an  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign  as  far  as  this  administration  is  con- 
cerned, because  we  will  have  brought  the 
American  involi>ement  to  an  end. 

— Richard  Nixon.  December,  1971. 

London. — The  Nixon  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  has  always  had  something  of  an 
Illusory  character.  While  American  ground 
troops  left,  other  military  Involvement  con- 
tinued or  Intensified.  Prom  carriers  and  from 
enlarged  bases  in  Thailand,  American  bomb- 
ers attacked  Laos  and  both  parts  of  Vietnam. 
American  planes  and  supplies  supported  a 
larger  war  effort  In  Cambodia.  The  phantom 
CIA  army  fought  in  Laos. 

Many  Americans  nevertheless  believed — 
because  their  President  said  so  and  because 
they  wanted  to  believe — that  their  part  In 
the  Indochina  war  would  soon  be  over.  Now 
that  belief  must  be  dead — gone  the  way  of 
all  the  other  officially  propagated  Illusions 
about  Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamese,  we  had  been  told, 
were  making  remarkable  progress,  their  mll- 
Uon-man  army  confident,  their  political  sit- 
uation stable.  The  communists  bad  never  re- 
built their  southern  infrastructure  after  the 
losses  of  Tet  1968.  The  war  was  going  better 
than  we  had  hoped. 

It  took  less  than  a  week  for  the  new  com- 
munist offensive  to  shatter  that  picture  and 
to  send  President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam 
crying  for  help. 

Of  course  he  cried  to  Richard  Nixon.  The 
response  was  the  familiar  one:  More  B62s. 
more  destroyers,  more  carriers,  more  close  air 
support,  more  bombing  of  the  North,  more 
U.S.  Involvement. 

Surely  now  there  cannot  be  any  Informed 
person  on  earth  who  falls  to  understand 
what  is  the  result  of  the  Nlxon-Klssinger  for- 
mula for  "peace"  and  "stability"  In  Indo- 
china: Perpetual  war  and  perpetual  Ameri- 
can Involvement.  Unless  the  war  ends  on  o\ir 
terms,  with  communist  acceptance  of  the 
Thleu  government,  we  shall  keep  killing  the 
Inhabitants  of  Indochina — from  a  distance. 

The  communist  offensive  did  put  Nixon  In 
a  difficult  position.  No  American  president 
wants  to  be  seen  abandoning  a  policy  under 
duress,  this  one  least  of  all. 

But  It  was  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger 
who  painted  themselves  into  the  corner 
where  they  have  no  options  except  more  of 
the  destruction  that  everyone  knows  is 
morally  outrageous  and   politically   useless. 

When  Nixon  took  office  three  years  ago. 
he  could  have  recognized  the  political  reali- 
ties of  Vietnam  and  left  the  internal  forces 
there  to  work  out  their  own  balance.  Instead, 
he  has  continued  to  make  the  attempt  to 
Impose  our  solution. 

He  did  so,  according  to  report,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Henry  Kissinger  that  the  other  side 
could  not  indefinitely  withstand  our  superior 
force  and  would  have  to  agree  to  terms.  In 
short,  he  could  bomb  them  into  settling. 

But  that  was  the  oldest,  most  tattered 
official  illusion  of  them  all.  Prom  Lyndon 
Johnson's  tragedy  came  the  lesson  that  In  a 
limited  war  the  United  States  has  limited 
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power  to  Impose  its  terms.  If  Henry  Kissinger 
did  Indeed  ignore  that  lesson,  he  will  have 
a  heavy  reckoning  to  pay  In  history  for  three 

more  years  of  pointless  death  in  Indochina 

or  four  or  five  or  ten. 

The  Kissinger-Nlxon  Justification  for  going 
on  in  Vietnam  is  that  we  must  preserve  our 
credibility  as  a  world  power.  But  a  great 
country  can  Justify  such  relentless  destruc- 
tion of  another  only  If  Its  own  safety,  its 
vital  strategic  Interest,  is  urgently  at  stake. 
And  virtually  no  one  believes  that  about  Viet- 
nam any  more. 

The  Oreatsb  Evn. 

A  leading  British  student  of  International 
security  and  war,  Michael  Howard,  has  some 
apt  comments  in  the  April  issue  of  Encoun- 
ter. It  Is  a  tough-minded  article,  cautioning 
idealists  that  world  stability  will  always  re- 
quire "the  acceptance  of  necessary  Injus- 
tice"— ^for  example  dealing  with  the  Greek 
military  regime. 

But  as  a  realist,  Howard  says  of  Vietnam: 
The  evils  that  would  result  from  communist 
domination  there  are  "purely  national  and 
arguable,"  while  "the  evils  which  are  per- 
petuated in  preventing  it  appear  so  actual 
and  so  evident  that  the  order  In  whose  name 
they  are  carried  out  stands  .  .  .  con- 
demned." 

He  concludes:  "Whatever  the  arguments 
may  be  about  regional  or  global  stability, 
about  dominoes  or  deterrence,  what  the 
United  States  has  been  doing  in  Vietnam  Is 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  stopped." 

The  American  people  have  evidently  be- 
lieved for  some  time  that  President  Nixon's 
objective — preserving  Nguyen  Van  Thleu — is 
not  worth  what  we  are  doing  to  Indochina 
and  to  ourselves.  They  want  an  end  to  Amer- 
ican Involvement,  with  Its  corrupting  effects 
on  ovir  reputation  abroad  and  our  peace  at 
home.  They  would  say  what  Cromwell  said 
in  dismissing  the  Long  Parliament:  "In  the 
name  of  God,  go." 


CEREMONY  STARTS  COVERED 
BRIDGE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  massacrusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  17,  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
talks  about  individual  initiative  and 
volunteer  effort  these  days,  but  too  few 
people  follow  through  on  it.  Today  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  voluntary  community 
cooperation.  I  am  speaking  of  the  work 
of  the  Green  River  Pumping  Station 
Covered  Bridge  Restoration  Committee 
in  Greenfield,  Mass. 

The  Green  River  Pumping  Station 
covered  bridge  was  one  of  only  four 
remaining  covered  bridges  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1968  it  was  destroyed  in  a 
fire  set  by  vandals.  The  community  of 
Greenfield,  however,  was  imwilling  to 
let  the  few  remaining  symbols  of  our 
New  England  heritage  perish.  Franklin 
County  mobilized  for  a  3-year  campaign 
of  fundraising  activities,  which  led  fi- 
nally to  the  groundbreaking  ceremony 
held  recently  at  the  site  of  the  bridge. 

May  I  stress  here  that  the  majority 
of  the  materials  and  labor  has  been 
donated  by  area  businesses  and  work- 
ers. All  the  organizations  and  individ- 
uals which  made  this  possible  deserve 
our  praise.  At  this  time,  I  Include  In  the 
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Record  the  Springfield  Sunday  Repub- 
lican article  of  April  9,  1972,  describing 
that  groundbreaking  ceremony  and  the 
outstanding  effort  that  led  to  it: 
Cesemont    Stabts   Covered    Bkidge 
(By  Norman  Russell) 

Gbeenfuxd. — More  than  ttiree  years  of 
fundraising  drives  by  the  Green  River  Pump- 
ing Station  Covered  Bridge  Restoration  Com- 
mittee culminated  Saturday  with  a  ground- 
breaking ceremony  ait  tbe  site. 

The  historic  bridge,  one  of  only  four  left 
In  the  state,  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  caused  by 
vandals  on  Halloween  In  1968,  causing  a  pub- 
lic outcry  that  Immediately  started  fund- 
raising  activities.  Over  the  years,  charity  din- 
ners, a  pancake  breakfast,  a  talent  show,  a 
Happy  Louie  polka  dance  and  a  walk  for 
funds  all  benefitted  the  building  fund. 

The  original  cost  of  the  bridge  was  set  at 
$150,000,  but  donations  of  materials,  labor, 
and  heavy  equipment  have  reduced  the  price 
tag  for  the  new  bridge  to  about  $16,000,  half 
of  which  has  been  collected,  with  another 
$7300  promised  by  the  Maseachusettes  His- 
toric Sites  Commission. 

Committee  executive  Secretary  Patricia 
Fltz  of  Shelburne  served  as  mistress  of  cere- 
monies at  Saturday's  event,  for  which  nearly 
100  people  braved  chill  windy  April  weather, 
Including  state  Sen.  John  Barrus  of  Goshen. 

Barrus  served  as  general  chairman  of  the 
event  in  consideration  of  his  hard  work  for 
the  fund  drive.  Barrus,  a  lumberman,  helped 
to  get  the  Massachusetts  Wood  Producers  to 
donate  all  of  the  lumber  that  will  be  xised 
to  build  the  bridge  with  the  exception  of  the 
timber.  All  of  the  wood  is  Massachusetts 
gruwu. 

Absent  but  honored  were  H.  Robert  Galli- 
son  and  Robert  Wolanskl,  both  of  Greenfield, 
who  spearheaded  the  first  fundraising  drive, 
which  was  later  picked  up  by  the  Mohawk 
Trail  Association  after  it  had  started  to 
falter. 

It  was  the  MTA  of  which  Mrs.  Fltz  is  a 
member,  that  coordinated  the  efforts  of  many 
local  and  state  committees,  government  de- 
partments and  private  citizens  that  made  the 
restoration  possible. 

"Dozens  of  people  all  over  FYanklin  County 
and  outside  the  county  helped  make  the 
bridge  possible,"  Mrs.  Fltz  said.  "We  feel  that 
they  have  not  Just  helped  the  Green  River 
Bridge,  but  all  of  New  England." 

After  the  groundbreaking  ceremony  In 
which  several  people  took  part,  turning  the 
earth  with  a  gold-painted  shovel  that  had 
been  used  for  a  groundbreaking  ceremony  at 
the  Montague  Fish  Hatchery  many  years  be- 
fore, volunteer  workers  from  Carpenters 
Union  Local  549  started  construction. 

The  bridge  is  expected  to  be  completed 
early  this  summer,  with  most  of  the  work 
being  done  on  Saturdays.  Anyone  Interested 
in  donating  his  services  is  asked  to  contact 
Jim  Galipo  at  Wyman,  Inc.,  in  Greenfield. 

A  humorous  sidelight  to  the  affair  was 
added  when  it  was  discovered  that  restroom 
facilities  for  the  workers  had  not  been  pro- 
vided. Charles  Gray  of  Bernardston,  who  runs 
a  sanitary  service,  stepped  forward  to  offer 
the  donation  of  a  mobUe  outhouse. 

Persons  active  in  the  effort  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  ceremonies  Included  Vincent  Caro- 
leo,  director  of  the  Western  Massachusetts 
office  of  the  state  D^artment  of  Commerce 
and  Envelopment,  which  aided  In  the  drive, 
and  his  representative  for  the  bridge  com- 
mittee, Felix  Borowski;  Mrs.  Orrln  Lincoln  of 
Greenfield,  president  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  Covered  Bridge  Society;  Walter 
Kostanskl,  Mathew  Ruggerri,  Gerald  McCar- 
thy and  Timothy  Stanham,  restoration  com- 
mittee members;  Johu  Johnson,  treasurer: 
project  engineer  David  Bartlett  and  Donald 
Williams,  architect;  Jim  Galipo  of  Wyman, 
Inc.,  building  chairman;  Wilton  Stone  of  the 
Massachusetts  Wood  Producers  Association, 
and  Gerald  Levltcb,  representing  Greenfield 
seleotmMi. 
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COTTAGE  CITY  FIRE  CO. 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARTLANO 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speidter,  the  volun- 
teer fire  company  in  Cottage  City,  Md., 
recently  celebrated  its  50th  anlversary, 
and  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
those  who  have  contributed  so  much  time 
and  effort  to  the  noble  community  serv- 
ice of  protecting  lives  and  property. 

Such  unselfish  dedication  to  a  service 
as  crucial  as  flrefighting  is  truly  com- 
mendable. It  is  people  like  the  members 
of  the  Cottage  City  Fire  Co.  who  have 
made  our  coimtry  great. 

Those  dedicated  citizens  were  recently 
honored  at  an  anniversary  banquet  where 
I  was  privileged  to  speak.  At  that  time,  a 
company  history  was  published,  and  to 
further  honor  the  achievements  of  the 
past  and  present  members  of  the  com- 
pany, I  insert  the  company  history  in 
the  Record. 

The  history  follows: 
Golden     Annivebsabt     Banquet     of     the 

Cottage  Cttt  Fike  Compant  and  Ladies 

AuxiLiART,   March   24,    1972 

company  history 
(Summary) 

On  the  night  of  March  23,  1922  a  store 
directly  opposite  the  present  fire  station  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire.  Consequently, 
a  small  but  representative  group  of  citizens 
with  vision  recognized  the  absolute  need  for 
fire  protection  In  their  community.  On  the 
following  evening,  March  24th,  twenty-seven 
men  sat  down  to  organize  the  Cottage  City 
Fire  Company  and  elected  Mr.  Charles  Bar- 
rick  as  its  first  Fire  Chief. 

Thus  fifty  years  ago  tonight,  our  continu- 
ing goal  of  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
from  fire  was  put  forth  by  these  diligent  men. 
With  the  aid  of  $144.50  given  to  them  by  the 
Cottage  City  citizens  association,  they  were 
able  to  purchase  a  hand-drawn  hose  reel, 
several  lengths  of  hose,  nozzle,  and  a  small 
electric  siren.  The  hose  reel,  not  having  a 
station,  was  kept  at  several  different  locations 
throughout  the  town.  In  April  of  that  year 
Chief  Barrick  resigned  for  personal  reasons 
and  T.  W.  Scott,  Sr.  was  elected  the  depart- 
ment's second  Fire  Chief  and  held  the  capac- 
ity until  1927. 

The  drive  that  began  the  organization 
never  died  out  and  in  January  of  1923  the 
company's  first  campaign  was  under  way  to 
purchase  motorized  apparatus.  By  April  of 
the  same  year  the  truck  had  been  secured  and 
placed  in  service.  Another  Important  land- 
mark occurred,  also  in  January  of  that  year, 
when  the  company  and  three  neighboring 
departments  organized  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association. 
Thus  the  department  became  known  as 
Company  2.  In  May  of  1923  the  company 
Joined  the  Maryland  State  Firemen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  1924  the  company  purchased  the  old 
Barney  Street  site,  now  called  38th  Avenue, 
and  completed  the  building  In  early  1926 
with  most  of  the  labor  performed  by  the 
membership.  The  building  is  still  intact  and 
remains  a  landmark  in  the  community.  In  the 
fall  of  1924  T.  W.  Scott.  Sr.  was  installed  as 
president'  of  the  county  firemen's  association 
and  in  December  1924  the  Ladles  Auxiliary 
was  organized  only  to  disband  in  1939. 

In  1925  neither  money  nor  supplies  were 
plentiful,  but  nonetheless  a  second  pumper 
was  purchased,  bringing  the  department  up 
to  par  of  any  other  in  the  county.  In  August 
of  that  year  the  company  hosted  its  first 
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county  convention.  In  April  of  1926  another 
truck  was  purchased  to  replace  one  of  the 
aging  vehicles.  On  May  1st  of  that  year  the 
company  Incorporated  and  became  a  private 
enterprise.  Funds  for  operation  of  the  com- 
pany came  in  the  usual  hard-won  way — 
solicitations,  but  welcome  aid  was  forth- 
coming when  the  state  legislature  and  the 
voters  of  Cottage  City,  In  1929,  approved  a 
town  fire  tax. 

With  the  expansion  and  growth  of  the  two 
towns  as  well  as  the  surrounding  area,  the 
need  arose  for  ladder  equipment.  This  need 
wEis  satisfied  when  In  1931  a  cities-service 
ladder  truck  was  purchased.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  ladder  trucks  in  this  area  and 
during  its  service  made  many  runs  to  the  far 
parts  of  the  county  as  well  as  outside  the 
county. 

Due  to  the  Increase  of  administrative  busi- 
ness conducted  by  the  company  a  decision 
was  made  to  create  business  officers.  As  a  re- 
sult in  1938  Mr.  Donald  Pitts  was  elected  the 
department's  first  President.  In  1939  the 
company  approved  plans  and  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  present  Bladensburg  Road 
location.  Once  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Barney  Street  building,  most  of  the  labor 
was  performed  by  the  men  of  the  depart- 
ment. A  group  of  these  men,  contrary  to  their 
nickname — "the  playboys" — contributed  sig- 
nificantly in  the  construction  of  the  fire  sta- 
tion. On  February  22,  1940,  the  building  was 
dedicated  by  Dr.  'Curly'  Byrd.  With  the  new 
building  the  company  also  put  in  service  a 
new  Seagrave  600  gallon  pumper. 

During  the  1940's,  as  the  war  drained  the 
manpower  of  the  department,  auxiliary  fire- 
men were  admitted  and  became  the  forerun- 
ners of  our  present  day  Junior  firemen.  As 
the  war  ended  the  need  for  specialized  equip- 
ment In  the  fire  service  developed.  Perceiving 
this  need  the  department  in  1945  purchased 
a  new  Seagrave  hydraullMOly  operated  65' 
aerial  ladder  truck.  In  June  of  1948  the  com- 
pany took  delivery  of  Its  first  1000  rallon 
pumper,  one  of  the  originals  of  its  type  in 
the  area.  In  1953  the  second  such  purchase 
was  made  giving  the  company  and  the  coun- 
ty one  of  the  best  fire  suppression  attacks  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

In  1953  the  '39  pumper  was  converted  into 
a  heavy  duty  rescue  truck.  The  combination 
of  the  ladder  truck  and  squad  responded  to 
all  areas  of  the  county  in  Its  service  to  the 
public.  The  Ladles  Auxiliary  was  re-estab- 
lished in  1954  with  Mrs.  Ethel  Beck  as  its 
president.  They  have  become  an  Integral 
part  of  the  department  since  that  time.  In 
1955,  keeping  with  our  tradition  of  the  finest 
equipment  ready  for  response,  the  company 
purchased  a  new  Seagrave  squad  truck  to 
replace  the  aging  converted  vehicle.  Along 
with  the  new  truck  the  company  Invested 
and  placed  in  service  a  16'  boat  with  motor, 
which  was  needed  because  of  the  constant 
flooding  of  the  Peace  Cross  area. 

During  the  1940's  and  60's.  in  order  to 
raise  the  necessary  monies  to  finance  our  en- 
larging equipment  requirements,  many  fund- 
raising  functions  were  sponsored.  These  In- 
cluded blngos.  raffles,  dances,  shrimp  and 
crab  feasts  and  the  highlight  of  the  year — 
the  annual  carnivals.  Any  monies  that  were 
left  over  sent  the  deserving  men  to  the  State 
conventions  and  on  some  memorable  ocean- 
fishing  cruises. 

The  building  boom  In  the  early  sixties 
created  the  need  for  bigger  and  more  modern 
ladder  equipment.  In  March  1961  the  de- 
partment took  delivery  of  a  new  Seagrave  85' 
aerial  ladder  truck.  The  truck  continues  to 
help  us  give  the  finest  ladder  truck  service 
available.  In  July  of  1964,  seeing  the  need 
to  augment  the  daytime  response,  the  de- 
partment hired  Its  first  paid  man  and  in 
March  1965  the  second  man  was  hired.  Sep- 
tember and  December  1967  brought  two  ad- 
ditional men.  and  in  January  1968  the  first 
paid  officer  was  placed  on  duty.  The  volun- 
teer system  of  the  department,  supplemented 
by  the  paid  personnel,  continues  to  provide 
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ouutandlng  service  to  the  community  at 
minimum  coct.  In  October  1967  the  depart- 
ment accepted  its  first  760  gallon  cab-ahead 
pumper. 

As  we  enter  the  1970*8  the  department 
faces  many  new  problems  and  challenges. 
July  of  1971  saw  the  implementation  of  a 
budget  system  for  the  fire  service.  The  de- 
partment in  1972  wlU  take  delivery  of  a  new 
squad  truck  and  co-host  the  county  firemen's 
convention.  But  no  matter  what  the  future 
brings,  our  department  will  remain  prepared 
to  bring  the  community  the  best  In  fire  and 
rescue  service  which  was  the  undying  goal  of 
those  twenty-seven  men,  who  on  this  date 
60  years  ago  organized  the  Cottage  City  Plre 
Company. 


THE  RIGHTS  OP  PRISONERS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  on  several  occa- 
sions I  have  been  called  upon  to  serve  as 
an  observer  or  negotiator  during  dis- 
turbances and  disputes  in  New  York 
prisons.  On  each  occasion,  it  turned  out 
that  basic  questions  involving  the  rights 
of  prisoners  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter and  it  is  encouraging  that  broader 
national  attention  is  being  focused  on 
this  important  issue. 

On  April  6,  an  article  by  Alan  L.  Otten 
chief  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  Wash- 
ington bureau,  explored  the  efforts  of  the 
Center  for  Correctional  Justice,  a  new 
organization  composed  mainly  of  lawyers 
and  law  students  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  although  a  person  may  be 
serving  a  jail  sentence  for  having  com- 
mitted a  crime,  he  still  is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  his  basic  human  and  civil 
rights. 

With  the  hope  that  before  too  much 
longer  the  Congress  will  begin  to  enact 
legislation  setting  up  a  prisoners'  bill  of 
rights  and  the  means  to  enforce  It.  I  pre- 
sent for  inclusion  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Ottens  article.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

An  EzpraiMENT  d*  'Prisoners'  Rights' 
(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington.— The  guards  at  the  youth 
prison  here  were  supposed  to  search  mall 
only  for  contraband.  The  young  prisoners 
were  convinced,  however,  that  the  guards 
were  reading  much  of  the  mall  too,  and  even 
destroying  some  of  it. 

So  they  complained  to  the  Center  for  Cor- 
rectional Justice,  and  the  center  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  the  prison  officials.  There 
would  be  no  more  search  of  outgoing  mall, 
and  incoming  mall  would  be  examined  only 
In  the  presence  of  an  Inmate  representative. 

The  center,  a  half-dozen  dedicated  law- 
yers and  other  professionals  plus  another 
half-dozen  equally  dedicated  law  students, 
has  for  almost  a  year  now  been  carrying  on 
a  unique  and  widely  watched  experiment 
here:  Trained  outsiders  listen  to  the  legal 
problems  of  youthful  offenders,  and  then  ne- 
gotiate solutions  directly  with  prison  author- 
ities. 

THE    ONLT    HOPE' 

"We  are  trying  to  develop  some  mechanism 
to  resolve  grievances  and  change  the  correc- 
tional system  without  extensive  UtlgatloD 
and  without  violence,"  declares  Linda  Sin- 
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ger,  the  dynamic  young  lawyer  who  heads 
the  project.  It's  still  too  early  to  assess  re- 
sults with  certainty,  but  she  believes  the 
project  Is  making  good  headway,  and  at  least 
a  few  District  of  Columbia  government  offi- 
cials agree.  "This  approach  may  even  be  the 
only  hope  of  working  our  way  out  of  the 
prison  mess,"  asserts  one  Singer  partisan. 

In  a  way,  the  center's  team,  which  Includes 
a  former  offender  who  has  proven  particu- 
larly valuable  In  understanding  prisoner  at- 
titudes and  winning  prisoner  confidence,  fills 
the  role  of  the  ombudsman  or  inspector, 
which  a  number  of  foreign  countries  have 
long  provided  their  prisoners.  The  idea  Is  Just 
beginning  to  be  tested  in  U.S.  prisons,  how- 
ever, and  the  District  experiment  Is  the  only 
one  where  outsiders  do  the  Job.  Some  20 
states  and  cities  have  written  or  sent  officials 
for  more  Information  about  its  operations, 
and  a  couple  are  in  the  process  of  setting  up 
programs  modeled  on  the  D.C.  pattern. 

"When  we  went  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  a  year  ago  for  money  to  finance 
this,  it  was  a  revolutionary  idea,"  says  Mrs. 
Singer,  who  with  law  partner  Ronald  0<^d- 
farb  spent  three  years  researching  a  forth- 
coming book  on  American  prisons.  "It's 
amazing  how  much  attitudes  have  changed 
In  a  year — even  before  Attica,  but  especially 
since."  She  cites  Chief  Justice  Warren  Bur- 
ger on  the  need  for  "a  simple  and  workable 
procedure  by  which  every  person  in  con- 
finement who  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  a  griev- 
ance or  complaint  can  be  heard  promptly, 
fairly  and  fully." 

Right  now,  there's  little  law  or  administra- 
tive practice  governing  prisoner  rights,  and 
while  the  volume  of  individusLl  prisoner  suits 
and  class  actions  is  rising  rapidly,  these  are 
still  a  frtistratlngly  slow  and  often  expensive 
remedy.  Even  when  Judges  do  order  some 
very  specific  changes,  there's  frequently  little 
follow-through.  Prisoners  are  understand- 
ably loath  to  complain  when  these  orders  are 
Ignored,  and  Judges  are  understandably  loath 
to  order  sanctions  against  prison  officials. 

The  center,  a  non-profit  organization  set 
up  specifically  to  carry  on  this  experiment, 
won  cooperation  from  the  District  Youth 
Services  Division  to  work  with  the  young 
(18  to  26)  offenders  In  the  local  prison  sys- 
tem, about  1,100  In  all.  The  team,  both  full- 
timers  and  law  student  aides,  go  through  in- 
tensive preparation,  including  (for  the  men) 
a  day  and  a  night  as  "prisoners"  in  each  fa- 
cility they  will  cover. 

So  far,  they  have  handled  more  than  500 
cases,  and  the  workload  vrend  Is  steadily  In- 
creasing. The  young  law  students,  who  do 
most  of  the  Initial  interviewing  and  screen- 
ing, have  set  office  hours  for  listening  to  com- 
plaints In  each  prison,  halfway  house  or  pa- 
role office,  and  Inmates  can  also  phone  the 
center  for  help.  Still  other  cases  are  referred 
b)  parole  officers  or  prisoners'  relatives  or 
friends. 

Basically,  the  program  offers  three  types 
of  legal  services.  Prisoners  may  feel  they 
were  tried  or  sentenced  unfairly;  If  the  Inter- 
viewer agrees,  he  refers  them  to  the  district- 
supported  Public  Defender's  Service  for  ac- 
tion. Or  prisoners  need  help  v/lth  some  civil 
problem — to  win  or  contest  a  divorce,  protect 
property  from  repossession,  check  on  custody 
arrangements  for  children.  Here  the  center's 
li'.w  students  refer  valid  cases  to  the  govern- 
ment-supported Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
lor  help. 

The  most  novel  part  of  the  program,  how- 
ever, deals  with  Individual  or  group  com- 
plalnU  about  prison  conditions.  Here  the 
project  team  investigates  and  tries  to  work 
problems  out  directly  with  prison  officials. 
Tliough  the  program  provides  for  outside 
mediation  or  binding  arbitration  If  needed, 
these  haven't  yet  been  used. 

Most  Individual  prisoner  complaints  are 
handled  by  the  law  students  and  the  ex-of- 
fender with  supervision  from  the  full-time 
center  staff.  A  prisoner  wants  to  transfer  to 
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another  institution,  or  he  doesn't  want  to  b« 
transferred.  Another  Isn't  getting  out  when 
he  thinks  he  was  supposed  to,  or  wants  more 
information  than  he  has  been  given  about 
his  parole  condltlona.  In  one  case,  a  student 
arranged  a  long,  therapeutic  talk  session 
between  an  liunate  and  an  official  who  the 
Inmate  thought  was  persecuting  him. 

Group  complaints  are  normally  handled 
by  Mrs.  Singer  and  one  or  two  ctdleagues, 
meeting  with  a  committee  of  prison  officials 
and  selected  Inmate  representatives.  Written 
agreements  have  actually  been  negotiated  In 
a  dozen  different  areas — allowing  Black  Mus- 
lims to  hold  religious  services,  extending 
visiting  hours  at  the  youth  facUitiea  length, 
enlng  hours  for  sick  call  and  guaranteeing 
more  direct  acoeea  to  doctors  In  emergency 
cases,  getting  soft  drink  and  candy  vending 
machines  in  visiting  areas. 

CETTINO    RESXTLTS 

"We  have  to  produce  results  rapidly 
enough  to  convince  the  prisoners  It's  to  their 
advantage  to  work  with  the  svstem,"  Mrs. 
Singer  notes,  "but  we  also  have  to  show  the 
prison  authorities  that  the  kind  of  changes 
that  are  made  are  ones  they  can  live  with." 

She  gives  high  marks  to  most  of  the  offi- 
clals  who  have  worked  with  the  project,  "be- 
cause It's  never  comfortable  or  easy  to  have 
outsiders  come  In  and  tell  you  what  you're 
doing  wrong."  One  basic  argument  she  uses 
to  win  their  cooperation  Is  that  change  Is 
coming  anyhow — that  courts  will  force  It  on 
them  If  they  don't  do  It  themselves. 

She  also  contends  that  negotiations  will 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  suits  that 
prison  officials  would  otherwise  have  to  take 
time  and  effort  to  defend.  "Absolutely  be- 
cause of  us,"  she  proudly  proclaims.  Youth 
Services  Is  the  only  part  of  the  district  prison 
system  that  hasn't  yet  been  hit  with  a  pris- 
oner class  action  to  change  disciplinary 
procedures. 

Another  argument  that  she  employs  only 
occasionally  and  obliquely  may,  however,  be 
even  more  persuasive  with  the  authorities: 
Intercession  of  this  sort  can  provide  a  vital 
safety  valve  to  prevent  explosion  and  vio- 
lence. "Correctional  officials  all  over  the 
country  are  terribly  nervous  about  riots,"  she 
declares,  "and  would  be  willing  to  cooperate 
with  any  means  we  can  figure  out  to  get 
outside  help  to  prisoners  and  to  create  legal 
alternatives  to  what  we  have  seen." 

Relations  with  officials  haven't  been  uni- 
formly easy.  The  staff  would  clearly  prefer 
that  we  spend  more  time  on  prisoners'  per- 
sonal legal  problems,  and  less  on  administra- 
tive complaints,"  Mrs.  Singer  concedes.  Most 
D.C.  government  officials  shy  from  discuss- 
ing the  project,  an  admittedly  controversial 
subject  among  many  prison  personnel,  but 
one  high-ranking  official  gives  It  top  marks, 
"Linda  has  handled  things  pretty  well,"  he 
says.  "The  great  appeal  Is  that  this  helps 
with  Inmate  tranqulUty  and  It  helps  keep 
things  out  of  the  courts.  Those  aren't  bad 
helps." 

As  for  project  relations  with  the  prisoners, 
Mrs.  Singer  believes  "they  realize  we  will 
find  some  of  their  complaints  unjustified, 
and  that  sometimes  we  won't  be  able  to  do 
anything  even  about  some  of  those  we  find 
Justified.  But  they  also  realize  we're  getting 
quite  a  bit  done."  And,  she  contends,  "it's 
giving  people  who  have  only  seen  law  as  an 
enemy  a  chance  to  use  it  for  their  own 
benefit." 

More  will  be  known  soon,  when  the  project 
takes  a  detailed  poll  of  prisoner  attitudes 
and  does  other  evaluation  of  first-year  re- 
sults. Of  one  thing  Mrs.  Singer  la  already 
sure,  however:  The  ombudsman  role  must 
be  carried  on  by  outsiders.  "No  group  that 
works  for  the  prison  system  is  going  to  have 
any  credibility  with  the  prisoners,"  she  flatly 
asserts. 

Can  the  ombudsman  approach  work  equal- 
ly well  with  adult  prisoners?  Perhaps  even 
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better,  Mra.  Singer  suggests.  Older  men  not 
only  are  more  sophisticated  and  better  used 
to  bargaining  and  negotiation,  but  they  have 
far  more  at  stake.  Young  offenders  are  in 
here  for  an  average  of  only  nine  months, 
and  may  fear  that  complaining  will  Jeopard- 
ize chances  for  early  departure.  Most  older 
men  are  serving  substantially  longer  terms, 
and  thus  are  usually  more  Interested  In  try- 
ing to  Improve  their  coiulltlons. 

NEW  LEGISLATION   NEEDED 

New  legislation  may  be  needed  to  clarify 
the  access  rights  of  outsiders,  Mrs.  Singer  Is 
Inclined  to  believe.  The  local  project,  she 
says,  operates  In  one  of  the  country's  better 
prison  systems;  "the  greatest  need  Is  ob- 
viously In  the  worst  systems,  and  that's 
probably  exactly  where  theyll  be  most  re- 
sistant to  letting  in  outsiders." 

Can  the  ombudsman-outsiders  remain 
neutral,  or  will  they  inevitably  become  auto- 
matic advocates  for  the  prisoners,  and  thus 
build  resistance  among  the  prison  personnel? 
One  theory  Is  that  they  might  become  In- 
creasingly Impartial  as  the  worst  conditions 
are  gradually  remedied,  and  the  prisoner 
complaints  move  Into  grayer  areas.  So  far, 
though,  the  project's  experience  has  been 
the  reverse,  Mrs.  Singer  says;  the  law  stu- 
dents and  other  project  members  resolved  to 
be  Impartial,  but  often  have  become  more 
and  more  partisan  "as  they  don't  see  enough 
happening  fast  enough." 

"This  Is  the  crucial  question  we  must  an- 
swer before  we're  through,"  Mrs.  Singer  ob- 
serves. And  she  honestly  adds:  "I  don't  think 
we've  really  answered  that  ourselves  yet." 
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HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OP   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprti  17.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

As  a  cosponsor  of  identical  legislation 
introduced  August  6,  1971,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  has  today  overwhelming- 
ly passed  House  Resolution  471  calling 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  its  citi- 
zens of  the  Jewish  religion  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  oppression 
under  which  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion suffer.  These  courageous  people  have 
been  exposed  to  a  course  of  religious  and 
cultural  repression,  which  is  aimed  at  de- 
stroying the  Jewish  identity  of  the  al- 
most 3  million  Jews  now  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  impact  of 
world  opinion  in  attempting  to  amelio- 
rate this  tragic  situation.  For  this  reason, 
I  feel  that  it  is  particularly  important 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  continue  to 
express  their  outrage  at  this  mistreat- 
ment. 

On  March  1,  1972, 1  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Premier  Alexei  Kosygin  to  fur- 
ther express  my  feelings  in  this  matter: 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

H0T7SE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  1.1971. 
Alexei  Kostgin, 
Council  of  Ministers, 
The  Kremlin. 
Moscow,  V.S.S.R. 

Mt  Dear  Premier  :  I  am  taking  the  liberty, 
as  a  United  States  Congressman  of  writing 
you  directly  to  plead  with  you  to  use  your 
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great  Infiuence  to  bring  relief  to  those  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  return  to  their  homeland 
in  Israel. 

Today,  your  country  is  In  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  demonstrate  to  a  troubled  world,  a 
genuine  humanitarian  concern  for  the  rights 
of  those  Jewish  people  who  wish  to  Join  their 
countrymen  and  live  in  accordance  with  their 
rich  and  ancient  traditions. 

Such  a  policy  of  free  emigration  would  not 
only  be  consistent  with  basic  humanitarian 
concepts,  but  it  would  also  be  consistent  with 
Article  13  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  passed  unanlmoiwly  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  In  1948, 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights  signed  by  the  UJ3J3.R.  In 
March  of  1968,  and  the  International  conven- 
tion on  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  March  1966. 

Allowing  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel  would 
be  consistent  with  yovir  own  stated  policy 
first  announced  In  1966  of  permitting  re- 
unification of  families  in  Israel. 

Many  of  my  Congressional  colleagues  be- 
lieve you  are  Insensitive  to  a  problem  that 
deeply  concerns  men  of  all  faiths  and  from 
all  countries.  I  cannot  accept  the  view  that 
a  man  who  has  achieved  one  of  the  most 
powerful  poeltlons  In  the  modem  world  Is 
callous  and  Indifferent  to  the  cries  of  a  few 
thousands  helpless  Jews  who  wish  nothing 
more  than  to  enjoy  their  cultural  heritage. 

The  world  community  craves  for  new  hu- 
manitarian initiatives  for  those  people  living 
in  second  class  citizenship  and  at  the  same 
time  demands  that  all  nations  live  up  to 
their  International  commitments.  I  earnestly 
believe  that  your  personnal  commitment  to 
allow  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel  would 
represent  the  statemanllke  leadership  so 
desperately  needed  to  produce  peace  and  un- 
derstanding among  all  nations.  I  generally 
hope  that  this  will  be  your  mark  on  the 
history  of  modem  world  leaders. 
Respectfully  yotirs, 

Petes  a.  Peyser, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  EVENTUAL  LOSER 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sander 
Olson,  editor  of  the  St.  Peter  Herald  in 
Minnesota  recently  warned  of  the  danger 
of  permitting  the  pendulum  to  swing 
past  the  point  of  reasonableness  insofar 
as  "consimierism"  is  concerned.  As  Mr. 
Olson  wisely  points  out,  if  we  permit 
simple  commonsense  and  reasonableness 
to  be  overruled,  driving  small  and  inde- 
pendent business  to  the  wall,  it  will  be 
the  consumer  who  winds  up  the  biggest 
loser. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  proposed 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  remains 
under  active  consideration  in  Congress. 
along  with  numerous  other  so-called 
consumer  proposals,  I  would  like  to  bring 
Mr.  Olson's  warning  to  the  attention  of 
congressional  colleague.  The  full  text  of 
the  editorial  is  included  at  this  point: 
The  Eventttal  Loser 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  the  pen- 
dulum swings  In  national  Intent  and  attitude 
toward  whatever  field  of  Interest  one  might 
mention  has  been  in  the  area  of  "consumer- 
Ism". 

The  broad  area  of  consumer  protection  . . . 
of  which  Ralph  Nader  is  only  the  most 
voluble  spokesman  among  many  .  .  .  has  ef- 
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fectlvely  reversed  that  once  accepted  basic 
principle  of  English  and  American  common 
law,  caveat  emptor,  "let  the  buyer  beware". 

That  principle,  imder  the  pressure  of  con- 
sumer groups  and  advocates  such  as  Ralph 
Nader  and  the  more-than-wUllng  coopera- 
tion of  elected  lawmakers  who  see  .  .  . 
among  other  more  noble  motivations  .  .  . 
consiunerlsm  as  a  vote-maker,  has  been  re- 
placed by  another. 

It  Is  the  seller  and  manufacturer  of  goods 
and  services  upon  whom  the  burden  of  seeing 
to  It  that  those  goods  and  services  are  safe 
and  perform  as  they  should  now  falls. 

That  seems  to  be  a  fairly  reasonable 
principle. 

Most  consumers,  we  would  guess,  have 
complained  at  one  time  or  another  about  Just 
plain  shoddy  merchandise,  or  pald-for  serv- 
ices which  Just  have  not  been  performed. 

To  the  degree  that  we  are  aU  protected 
from  those  who  sell  that  kind  of  goods  and 
that  kind  of  service,  consiunerlsm  is  to  the 
best  Interest  of  both  those  who  buy  and 
those  who  legitimately  sell. 

But,  as  with  most  changes  of  national  at- 
titude and  Intent,  there  Is  danger  that  the 
pendulum  is  swinging  past  the  point  of  rea- 
sonableness In  Its  cycle.  ' 

In  a  parallel  development,  the  enactment 
of  the  recent  national  Health  and  Safety 
Act  has  within  It  the  potential,  literally,  for 
putting  small  business  out  of  business  .  .  . 
if  bureaucratic  agencies  empowered  to 
enforce  the  Act  has  unbending,  literal  In  its 
Interpretations.  And  the  operational  history 
of  federal  agencies  gives  little  reassurance 
that  enforcement  wUl  be  reasonable. 

There  is  already  afoot  in  the  national 
Congress  a  move  to  operate  what  appears 
to  be  a  sort  of  bureau  of  consumerism.  Those 
organizations,  admittedly  business-oriented, 
which  have  studied  the  bills  designed  to 
create  the  agency  and  who  are  doing  the 
most  talking  about  It,  are  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  small  and  Independent  busi- 
ness can  survive  In  the  seventies. 

There  Is  little  doubt  In  our  mind  that  If 
the  pendulum  swing  In  favor  of  consumer 
protection  continues  unchecked  by  simple 
common  sense  and  reasonableness.  It  wUl  be 
the  consumer,  in  fact,  who  will  eventually 
become  the  loser. 


HOOTEN  NO-HITS  PHILLIES 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Chicago's  Wrigley  Field  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, Burt  Hooten,  the  Chicago  Cubs 
masterful  rookie  sensation,  struck  out 
seven  Philadelphia  Phillies  en  route  to 
the  season's  first  no-hit  performance. 
Hooten's  impossible  dream  occurred  in 
just  the  second  game  of  this  strike-de- 
layed baseball  season. 

While  it  may  have  taken  the  owners 
and  the  players  several  extra  days  to 
get  the  financial  aspects  of  our  national 
pastime  in  playing  shape,  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  Chicago's  representative  in  the 
National  League  took  little  time  in  as- 
serting its  claim  for  the  top  spot  in  its 
division. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Chicago  Cubs,  and  in  particular 
Mr.  Burt  Hooten,  on  their  auspicious 
beginning.  I  would  hope  that  this  per- 
formance will  set  the  tone  for  the  re- 
maining games  of  the  Cubs'  baseball 
season. 
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TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— Xm 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently reintroduced  the  Telephone 
Privacy  Act  (H.R.  14097)  with  28  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  the  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  of  requiring  the  phone  com- 
pany, instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phonebook  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zations and  opinion  poll  takers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  individuals  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9, 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am  plac- 
ing a  11th  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
the  Record,  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need 
for  tWs  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted : 

Pendleton,  Ind., 

April  1,1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  my  attention,  via 
the  Congressional  Record,  that  you  have  In- 
troduced a  bin  to  restrict  the  use  of  tele- 
phones for  business  solicitation  purposes. 
We  commend  you  highly  for  your  effort  In 
this,  and  we  will  be  writing  to  the  Indiana 
Representatives  urging  them  to  support  your 
bill. 

The  time  is  coming  when  a  pre-taped  mes- 
sage win  be  given  to  the  person  forced  to 
answer  the  advertlSv-ment-lnvaslon  calls,  and 
computers  will  be  doing  all  of  the  dialing 
for  the  large  companies.  Before  that  be- 
comes widespread,  restrictions  must  be  Im- 
plemented. 

Will  you  please  send  us  a  copy  of  the  bill 
referred  to  above — H.R.  13267.  I  think  It  Is. 
And,  when  hearings  are  held  on  this  subject, 
we  would  very  much  like  to  receive  a  copy 
of  them. 
Keep  up  your  Insightful  work ! 
Sincerely, 


WiLBiJH  Wright  College, 
Chicago,  III.,  March  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Lxs  AspiN, 

Representative    from    Wisconsin,    House    of 
Representatives,  U  S  Congress ,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Sir:    This  l.s  written  In  support  of 
your  pending  house  bill  to  allow  Americans  to 
place  a  no  solicitors'  sign  on  their  telephone. 
We  have  personally  experienced   numerous 
calls  to  sell  carpeting,  siding,  newspaper  sub- 
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scrlptlons  and  retirement  real  estate.  We 
have  almost  threatened  some  solicitors,  hung 
up  on  others,  and  tried  many  other  devices 
In  order  to  be  left  alone. 

Now,  we  recently  moved  and  would  have 
requested  an  unlisted  phone,  but  because 
of  two  teen  age  daughters,  could  not  do  that. 
However,  I  have  only  an  Initial  before  my  last 
name.  So  far,  solicitations  have  been  down. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  telephone  com- 
panies be  made  to  audit  soliciting  firms  to 
make  certain  they  abide  by  a  no  soliciting 
sign? 

Still  another  area  that  Is  a  breach  of  pri- 
vacy Is  that  of  name  lists.  Is  it  right  that 
firms  with  which  one  does  some  business,  as 
department  stores,  sell  a  customer's  name  to 
so-called  "list  brokers"?  Magazines  may  sell 
names  of  subscribers,  credit-card  services  (as 
American  Express)  also  apparently  sell 
names.  Shouldn't  we  have  a  right  to  restrict 
the  use  of  our  names  to  firms  we  choose  and 
not  be  flooded  with  "Junk  mail"? 

This  may  surprise  you.  but  I  am  a  busi- 
ness professor  and  I  believe  In  free  enter- 
prise. Many  businesses  and  industries  as  the 
direct  mall  Industry  have  a  right  to  exist, 
but  not  a  right  to  be  a  pest.  Good  luck  to 
you,  sir. 

Sincerely, 
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Mobile,  Ala., 
March  28,  1972. 
Dear  Mr.  Aspin:  I  read  In  the  March  27 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
your   efforts   to  stop   unsolicited   telephone 
advertising.   This  has   been  a  great  source 
of  annoyance  to  me  for  years  and  I  am  writ- 
ing to  urge  you  on  and  wish  you  weU.  I  shall 
ask  our  Congressman,  Jack  Edwards,  for  his 
interest  and  support. 
Sincerely, 


Santa  Clara,  Calit. 
Re  telephone  solicitors. 

I'm  so  glad  someone  is  thinking  about 
telephone  solicitors.  I  have  resented  the  In- 
terruptions during  the  day  and  evening  and 
do  not  enjoy  being  rude  to  those  callers 
only  doing  a  Job.  Even  with  an  unlisted 
phone  number  we  are  not  free  from  such 
unwanted  calU.  My  husband  and  I  heartUy 
support  restrictions  on  telephone  solicita- 
tions. 

Very  truly  yours. 


UNITED   STATES   WIDENS   TIES   TO 
AFRICAN  WHITES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  daily  news- 
paper reading  is  by  definition  a  disturb- 
ing task.  Good  news  is  no  news  and  each 
of  us  finds  ourselves  exercised  daily  by 
events  reported  in  our  newspapers. 

On  April  2.  Terrence  Smith  of  the  New 
York  Times  did  a  background  piece  on 
U.S.  Southern  Africa  policy. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
policy  in  Southern  Africa,  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Smith,  is  deeply  disturbing.  What  we 
are  doing  in  Southern  Africa,  and  my 
sense  is  that  Mr.  Smith  is  perceptively  re- 
porting administration  moves,  confirms 
my  belief  that  the  Nixon  government  has 
factored  out  humanitarianism  from  our 
foreign  policy.  Nowhere  is  the  little 
man— the  Greek  intellectual,  the  black 


South  African,  the  East  Bengali,  the  Tai- 
wanese— and  his  interests  encoimtered 
in  Nixon  policymaking. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  tlie  pol- 
icies of  a  nation  which  once  beckoned  to 
the  world's  dispossessed  in  the  words  of 
Emma  Lazarus  inscribed  on  a  tablet  in 
the  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  break  free. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teaming  Shore! 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 
me. 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!" 

Today,  we  ignore  what  in  a  less-sensi- 
tive age  could  be  called  wretched  refuse, 

but  at  that  time  we  did  consider  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  world  in  our  national 
policies.  Today  we  may  refer  to  the  op- 
pressed by  less  odious  names  but  we 
ignore  them.  It  is  time  to  heed  again  thp 
needs  and  cries  of  the  oppressed. 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2,  1972] 
U.S.  Widens  Ties  to  African  Whites 

(By  Terence  Smith) 
Washington,  AprU  1.— The  Nixon  Admin- 
Istratlon  Is  quietly  pursuing  a  policy  of  de- 
liberately expanded  contacts  with  communi- 
cation with  the  white  governments  of 
southern  Africa. 

Although  this  appears  to  have  been  Ad- 
ministration policy  for  the  last  two  years.  It 
Is  only  In  recent  months  that  its  implementa- 
tion has  become  evident. 

In  practical  terms,  the  policy  has  resulted 
In  a  number  of  concrete  developments,  rang- 
ing from  major  new  economic  undertakings 
such  as  the  recent  Azores  agreement  with 
Portugal,  to  the  authorization  of  previously 
forbidden  sales  of  Jet  aircraft  to  Portugal 
and  South  Africa. 

In  contrast  with  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations,  which  sought  to  ostracize 
the  white  governments  because  of  their 
racial  policies,  President  Nixon  has  taken  a 
series  of  steps  to  Improve  political  and  eco- 
nomic contacts  with  South  Africa  and  with 
Portugal,  which  controls  Mozambique  and 
Angola. 

In  recent  months  the  Nixon  approach  has 
begun  to  stir  significant  controversy  among 
an  informal  lobby  of  civil  rights,  church  and 
academic  groups  Interested  in  Africa.  Their 
protest  has  become  more  vocal  and  visible  as 
the  outlines  of  the  policy  have  emerged. 

The  Administration's  moves  to  improve  Its 
"communication"  with  the  white  govern- 
ments have  drawn  criticism  In  Congress,  pro- 
test demonstrations  and  vtridespread  concern 
among  a  broad  range  of  groups  Interested  In 
Africa.  Every  indication  la  that  this  move- 
ment IS  likely  to  gain  momentum  In  the 
months  ahead. 

At  the  same  time  the  policy  had  had  an- 
other result:  It  has  generated  unconcealed 
delight  among  corporate  and  other  Interests 
that  make  up  the  powerful  Rhodeslan  and 
South  African  lobbies  here. 

Neither  result  was  the  Intention  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  makers.  Rather,  the  new 
policy  was  the  end-product  of  an  exhaustive 
and  critical  review  of  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son policies  toward  southern  Africa. 

The  unpubliclzed  review,  begun  at  the 
President's  direction  in  April,  1969,  was  com- 
pleted and  put  before  the  National  Security 
CouncU  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

It  contained,  according  to  authoritative 
sources,  three  basic  ODtloiu: 

The  "Dean  Acheson"  option,  which  the 
former  Secretary  of  State  hcMl  often  urged 
In  public  and  In  his  writing.  This  proposed 
the  treatment  of  South  Africa  as  any  sover- 
eign, friendly  nation,  without  regard  to  her 
Internal  policies. 

The  "tarbaby"  option,  so  dubbed  by  Its 
critics  is  the  State  Department  who  feared 
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that,  once  It  was  adopted,  Washington  would 
find  it  Impossible  to  let  It  go  even  If  the 
policy  proved  a  failure.  This  proposed  In- 
creased communication  and  "selective  in- 
volvement" with  the  white  governments  on 
the  theory  that  friendly  persuasion  rather 
than  constant  condemnation  would  be  more 
likely  to  make  them  modify  their  racial 
policies. 

The  "more  of  the  same"  option,  which, 
essentially,  called  for  continuation  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  policies  of  vigorous  verbal 
attacks  on  apartheid,  of  arms  embargoes  and 
of  limited  official  Involvement.  (Private 
American  Investment  had  never  been  dis- 
couraged, however;  American  holdings  In 
South  Africa,  In  fact,  Increased  by  80  percent 
from  1963  to  1969.) 

DEBATX   LONG  AND   HEATED 

The  debate  within  the  Administration  over 
the  different  options  was  long  and  heated, 
according  to  those  who  participated  In  it. 
The  career  Afrlcanlsts  at  the  State  DepMirt- 
ment  pressed  for  the  third,  while  officials  in 
the  Defense  Department,  concerned  about 
South  Africa's  strategic  naval  position,  fa- 
vored the  first. 

The  National  Security  CouncU  staff,  rep- 
resented by  Roger  P.  Morris,  a  specialist  on 
Africa,  plumped  for  a  variation  of  "tarbaby" 
that  would  combine  partial  relaxation  toward 
South  Africa  with  cooler  lEuiguage  at  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere. 

The  conceptual  basis  for  this  approach  was 
an  idea  known  as  the  "green  bay  tree  theory," 
first  outlined  in  an  article  in  the  British 
weekly.  The  Economist,  In  1968.  The  theory 
holds  that  like  the  hardy  green  bay  tree, 
which  fiourtshes  In  a  hostile  environment, 
the  black  majority  In  South  Africa  will  ulti- 
mately break  the  barriers  of  apartheid  be- 
cause of  the  blacks'  vital  role  in  the  expan- 
sion of  the  country's  booming  economy. 

Another  factor  In  the  decision  was  the  view 
reportedly  held  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  his  national  security  adviser,  that 
the  theory  moral  and  political  problems  of 
South  Africa  are  basically  beyond  the  control 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  only  marginal 
influence  In  the  area. 

the  involvement  elsewhere 

The  President  and  his  advisers  were  said 
to  be  In  agreement  also  that  the  United 
States,  with  Its  Involvements  In  Indochina 
and  elsewhere,  could  not  take  on  the  problem 
of  southern  Africa. 

Pinally,  the  vast  American  corporate  In- 
terests In  South  Africa  were  a  consideration. 
Some  300  American  companies.  Including  12 
of  the  20  largest,  have  Investments  In  South 
Africa  valued  between  $750-million  and  $1- 
bilUon.  The  average  yearly  return  is  about 
17  per  cent  per  year  and  contributes  hand- 
somely to  the  plus  column  of  the  United 
States'  balance  of  pajrments.  Some  of  these 
companies,  such  as  the  Union  Carbide  Cor- 
poration and  the  Foote  Mineral  Company, 
have  openly  advocated  a  more  "businesslike" 
relationship  with  southern  Africa. 

All  of  these  factors  contributed  to  the  de- 
cision, finally  made  by  President  Nixon  In 
January,  1970,  to  opt  for  "tarbaby."  It  was 
embodied  In  a  National  Security  Council  de- 
cision memorandum  signed  that  month. 

AS  the  storm  gathered 

As  are  all  such  memorandums,  the  paper 
outlining  the  new  approach  to  southern 
Africa  was  classified  and  remains  classified. 
This  National  Security  Council  decision  mem- 
orandum appears  to  have  been  more  closely 
held  than  most.  For  more  than  a  year,  offi- 
cials In  the  State  Department's  African  bu- 
reau appeared  to  have  only  the  vaguest  no- 
tion of  Its  contents;  they  Insisted,  to  the  few 
reporters  who  asked,  that  no  real  change 
In  policy  had  been  made. 

To  the  critics  of  the  policy,  this  amounted 
to  an  evasion  for  fear  of  the  political  storm 
that  might  arise,  once  the  significance  of  the 
change  was  vrtdely  perceived. 
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This  view  was  supix>rted  by  John  Chettle 
of  the  South  Africa  Foundation.  Mr.  Chettle 
wrote  In  the  foundation's  magazine,  Foreign 
Report,  that  a  Nixon  policy  maker  had  told 
him  that  the  "ambition  of  the  Administra- 
tion's southern  Africa  policy  was  to  cover  It- 
self so  thickly  with  grease  that  nobody  could 
get  hold  of  any  part  of  It."  That  was  written 
In  January,  1971,  a  full  year  after  a  clear- 
cut  Presidential  decision  had  been  made. 

The  outlines  of  the  policy  began  to  emerge 
slowly  In  the  public  statements  of  key  Ad- 
ministration officials.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  African  Affairs,  David  D. 
Newsom,  dropped  a  clue  in  a  speech  In  Chi- 
cago on  Sept.  17,  1970.  when  he  said  that  the 
United  States  was  seeking  constantly  "to 
find  ways  to  encourage  trends  which  will 
lead  to  peaceful  change"  In  southern  Africa. 

A  year  later,  making  a  speech  In  Atlanta, 
Mr.  Newsom  declared:  "Isolation  can  breed 
resistance  to  change.  Open  doors  can  accel- 
erate It." 

He  added  that  In  the  Administration's  view, 
"economic  and  demographic  pressures  make 
change  In  southern  Africa  Inevitable." 

More  significant,  however,  were  the  Ad- 
ministration's practical  decisions  on  sub- 
stantive matters  affecting  Africa.  They  in- 
cluded the  following: 

A  re-deflnltlon  of  embarg^oes  on  strategic 
and  military  equipment  to  Portugal  and 
South  Africa  that  permitted  the  sale  of  two 
Boeing  707  airliners  directly  to  the  Portu- 
guese Qovernment  and  authorized  the  sale 
of  small  civilian  Jet  aircraft  to  South  Africa. 

A  decision  to  grant  the  Union  Carbide  Cor- 
poration's request  to  import  from  Rhodesia 
in  1970  a  shipment  of  chrome  allegedly  pur- 
chased before  the  embargo.  That  request  had 
been  denied  in  1968  and  1969,  before  the  new 
policy  was  adopted. 

The  agreement  with  Portugal  to  renew  the 
long-elapsed  lease  on  the  American  air  bases 
in  the  Azores.  In  conjunction  with  the  two- 
year  renewal,  the  United  States  agreed  to  au- 
thorize Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  Portu- 
gal up  to  (400-milllon,  a  total  equivalent  to 
four  times  all  the  ExImBank's  assistance  to 
Portugal  since  1946. 

An  agreement  under  which  South  Africa 
was  permitted,  after  a  suspension  of  21 
months,  to  resume  selling  gold  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  The  result  was  a 
boon  to  Pretoria,  which  was  facing  a  serious 
foreign  exchange  deficit.  South  Africa  earned 
some  $307-mlllion  from  gold  sales  to  the 
fund  In  the  first  six  months  of  1970. 

A  series  of  abstentions  and  negative  votes 
in  the  United  Nations  on  motions  condemn- 
ing apartheid  and  the  southern  African 
regimes.  These  included  the  first  use  by  the 
United  States  of  Its  veto  in  the  Security 
Council,  in  March,  1970,  against  a  resolu- 
tion expanding  the  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia, and  the  negative  vote,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  in  1969,  against  the 
General  Assembly's  annual  resolution 
against  apartheid. 

The  appointment,  as  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  South  Africa,  of  a  Texas  oilman, 
John  G.  Hurd,  a  man  who,  In  the  words  of 
one  State  Department  officer,  "could  be  ex- 
pected to  establish  a  rapport  with  the  South 
African  establishment  that  his  predecessors 
deliberately  avoided." 

The  decision  by  the  Administration  not  to 
lobby  as  vigorously  as  it  might  have  against 
the  so-called  Byrd  amendment.  That  amend- 
ment, tacked  on  to  the  Military  F>rocure- 
ment  Act  of  1971  and  proposed  by  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Virginia,  ef- 
fectively ended  the  ban  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  Rhodeslan  chrome  that  was  part  of 
the  over-all  United  Nations  embargo.  The 
Admlnistj'ation  officially  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, but  the  White  House  failed  to  send  to 
Congress  what  Representative  Charles  C. 
Diggs  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Michigan  and  a  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Black  Caucus,  said 
might  have  been  "the  clues  that  sophisti- 
cated pec^le  look  for  to  determine  the  sen- 
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ousness  of  the  Administration's  interest  In 
defeating  a  particular  measure."  The  amend- 
ment carried  and  was  signed  Into  law  by  Mr. 
Nixon  on  Nov.  17. 

Mr.  Newsom,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  argues  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration  that  many  of  these  moves 
were  made  for  reasons  unrelated  to  African 
p>ollcy.  He  cites  the  Azores  agreement  as  an 
example  of  a  decision  based  on  considera- 
tions of  European  security,  rather  than  Afri- 
can policy. 

He  noted  li:  an  Interview  that  South  Africa 
had  not  yet  purchased  any  of  the  civilian 
Jets  it  was  authorized  to  buy.  "The  restric- 
tions we  placed  on  their  use  are  too  strin- 
gent," he  said. 

Discussing  the  voting  record  In  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  Newsom  noted  that  In  recent 
years,  the  resolutions  on  Africa  had  become 
more  militant  than  those  the  United  States 
had  supported  in  the  past.  "Some  have  posed 
legal  problems  for  us,"  he  said;  "others 
would  have  Increased  the  United  Nations 
budget  at  a  time  when  we  are  under  Con- 
gressional pressure  to  reduce  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.N." 

"I  get  hit  hard  on  many  of  these  questions 
when  I  speak  around  the  country,  particu- 
larly on  the  campuses,"  he  added.  "Few  peo- 
ple realize  or  appreciate  the  role  Congress 
plays  in  these  decisions.  In  many  ways,  our 
votes  m  the  U.N.  reflect  the  changed  atti- 
tudes about  that  body  on  the  hill." 

U.S.  stand  on  NAMIBIA  CITED 

Mr.  Newsom  also  feels  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  failed  to  get  full  credit  for  its  strong 
opposition  to  continued  South  African  con- 
trol of  South-West  Africa,  and  for  its  policy 
of  urging  American  businessmen  to  consider 
investment  possibilities  in  neighboring  black 
states  before  they  Invest  In  South  Africa. 
South-West  Africa  is  a  trust  territory  con- 
trolled by  South  Africa  under  a  1920  League 
of  Nations  mandate  and  South  Africa  has 
refused  to  relinquish  her  control.  The  terri- 
tory Is  known  in  the  United  Nations  as 
Namibia. 

As  a  sign  that  South  Africa  is  beginning 
to  respond  to  the  Nixon  policy  of  communi- 
cation, Mr.  Newsom  noted  that  Pretoria  had 
granted  visas  to  Representative  Diggs,  to  the 
newspaper  columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan,  to  Roy 
Wllklns,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  other  prominent  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Rowan,  who  Is  a  former  head  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  scoffed 
at  the  notion  that  his  visa  was  granted  as  a 
result  of  the  Administration's  policy.  "South 
Africa  let  me  In  to  encourage  their  own  In- 
dependently-arrived-at  policy  of  contact  with 
the  black  African  nations,"  he  said  in  a  re- 
cent Interview.  "It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Nixon." 

The  opposition  to  the  policy  in  this  coun- 
try began  to  build  slowly.  One  prominent  act 
of  protest  was  the  resignation  last  Decem- 
ber of  Mr.  Diggs  from  his  post  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

In  a  statement  at  the  time,  Mr.  Diggs  ob- 
jected to  the  United  States  record  in  the 
world  organization,  the  relaxation  of  the 
arms  embargoes,  and  the  Azores  agreement, 
which  he  said  continued  "an  open  alliance 
with  the  forces  of  racism  and  repression  In 
southern  Africa." 

SPREAD   or  THE   PROTESTS 

Last  month,  several  hundred  students  from 
Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge,  picketed 
the  arrival  of  the  first  shipment  of  Rhodeslan 
chrome  at  Burnside,  La. 

The  opposition  fovmd  another  voice  In 
Gary,  Ind.,  In  the  first  National  Black  Polit- 
ical Convention,  held  March  11-12.  The  con- 
vention adopted  a  platform  that  called  for 
an  end  to  American  "complicity"  with  Euro- 
pean colonialism  and  repression  In  Africa.  It 
also  demanded  the  transfer  of  American  In- 
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vestments  from  South  Africa  to  the  black 
Afrlc&n  nations. 

Last  weekend,  300  representatives  of  25 
Protestant,  academic  and  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations assembled  In  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel  here  In  Washington  for  a  two-day  con- 
ference on  the  role  of  United  States  Invest- 
ments In  southern  Africa. 

Participants  In  the  conference  called  on  the 
Security  Council  to  condemn  the  United 
States  (along  with  Portugal  and  South 
Africa)  as  a  "persistent  violator"  of  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  Imposed  on  Rhodesia.  The 
delegates  also  endorsed  the  Black  Caucus' 
efforts  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment  and 
obtain  an  injunction  against  further  Imports 
of  chrome. 

In  black  Africa,  a  number  of  leaders  have 
denounced  the  Nixon  Administration's  re- 
laxed policy.  The  leaders  included  President 
Kenneth  D.  E^unda  of  Zambia,  who  warned 
at  an  Africa-American  conference  in  Janu- 
ary in  Lusaka,  his  caplUl,  that  the  policy 
could  have  a  crucial  Impact  on  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  African 
continent. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  a  nine- 
man  Congressional  delegation  including  Sen- 
ator Adlal  E.  Stevenson  3rd,  Democrat  of 
Illinois.  He  said  In  a  recent  Interview  here 
that  be  and  his  colleagues  had  come  away 
"battered  and  bloody"  as  a  result  of  African 
criticisms  of  the  Administration's  policy. 

"They  really  hit  us  over  the  head  on  It," 
Senator  Stevenson  said.  "My  fear  Is  that  the 
United  States  Is  on  the  verge  of  losing  Its 
Influence  and  the  reservoir  of  goodwill  It  has 
always  had  in  Africa." 

CHAIXENGES   IN   CONGRESS 

The  Administration  is  going  to  be  faced 
with  a  number  of  domestic  challenges  to 
its  policy.  There  are  bills  pending  In  Congress 
or  about  to  be  submitted,  calling  for  denial 
of  tax  credits  to  American  companies  that 
operate  In  South-West  Africa  and  calling  for 
extension  of  fair  employment  practices  to 
the  local  employes  of  American  comptanles 
operating  In  South  Africa. 

Another  bill  calls  for  submission  of  the 
Azores  agreement  to  the  Senate  for  its  ap- 
proval and  ratlflcation.  Other  protests  have 
been  promised  over  the  importation  of  Rho- 
deslan  chrome,  and  a  major  anti-Adminis- 
tration rally  Is  planned  for  May  2-5  In  Wash- 
ington. 

All  these  factors  will  make  It  more  difficult 
for  the  Administration  to  pursue  its  policy 
of  improved  conununlcatlon  with  southern 
Africa  and  keep  peace,  at  the  same  time,  with 
critics  of  its  policy. 

While  the  controversy  over  the  policy  may 
not  be  a  significant  issue  in  this  Presidential 
campaign.  Representative  Dlggs,  for  one, 
says: 

"The  tide  of  events  in  Africa  Is  all  In  one 
direction,  and  this  Administration  U  run- 
ning against  it.  Africa  may  not  be  a  central 
Issue  In  1972,  but  it  may  well  be  In  1976." 


WE  CAN  DO  NO  LESS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  17.  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  think- 
ing men  and  women  have  been  shocked 
and  dismayed  in  the  last  year  or  so  to 
read  of  the  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Government  toward  groups  of 
Soviet  citizens  determined  to  assert  their 
cultural  and  religious  identities  within 
Russian  society.  No  group  has  made  more 
determined  efforts  than  the  Jews. 

Soviet  society  is  essentially  monolithic. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Those  at  its  pinnacle,  swollen  with 
power,  fear  any  deviation  from  the  norm. 
Rules  of  behavior  are  enforced  by  the 
secular  arm  of  the  state. 

Some  of  the  finest  flowerings  of  Soviet 
culture  and  the  Russian  character  have 
been  trampled  forthwith  because  they 
dared  expose  some  of  the  realities  of 
Russia's  dally  life,  and  how  they  affect 
the  average  person. 

No  group  has  voiced  stronger  views  on 
behalf  of  retaining  their  ethnic  identity 
than  the  Jews.  As  a  result,  no  group  has 
been  cm  the  receiving  end  of  more  brutal 
treatment  by  the  regime  than  the  Jews. 
Yet  they  persist. 

In  some  few  cases,  the  ultimate  sanc- 
tions have  been  applied.  In  many  other 
cases,  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  flung  into  labor  camps  remi- 
niscent of  the  Stalin  era.  In  still  other 
cases,  such  individuals  have  been  incar- 
cerated in  lunatic  asylums,  as  the  Gtov- 
emment  exerts  its  full  force  to  discredit 
them  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens 
and  a  watching  world. 

Like  all  tyrannies,  this  one  reacts  in 
the  same  way.  Like  all  tyrannies,  this  one 
fails  to  achieve  its  goals.  Like  all  those 
oppressed  who  seek  and  struggle  for  the 
life  freedom,  these  people  have  refused  to 
give  in.  And  like  all  those  who  believe 
in  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  we  here 
in  America  have  admired  and  sympa- 
thized with  such  a  noble  struggle. 

It  is  certain  that  they  shall  prevail.  It 
is  certain  the  Soviet  regime's  efforts  to 
silence  them  will  fall  short.  Truth  stands 
by  itself.  Only  lies  require  artificial 
support. 

Yet  they  cannot  do  it  alone.  It  is  vital 
that  all  free  men  everywhere  stand  up 
on  their  behalf  and  make  their  feelings 
known.  In  such  a  way,  the  combined 
voices  of  those  who  will  not  suffer  such 
oppression  to  the  afflicted  with  impunity 
can  and  will  be  focused  upon  this  brutal 
regime.  And  eventually  and  inevitably, 
the  hand  of  the  tyrant  will  be  removed 
from  the  neck  and  the  mouth  of  his 
victim. 

We  have  here  before  us  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  this  House  in  this 
regard.  It  will  place  us  on  record  as  pro- 
testing the  disabilities  and  discrimina- 
tions practiced  against  Jewish  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Government 
of  that  country.  As  the  most  representa- 
tive body  of  the  largest  democracy  on 
earth,  we  can  do  no  less. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  those  who 
struggle  for  liberty  know  that  they  do  not 
fight  alone.  Let  them  know  by  our  action 
that  long  night  of  oppression  will  even- 
tually culminate  in  an  inevitable  dawn 
of  freedom. 


TESTIMONY  ON  HJl.  850  BEFORE 
THE  HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
COMMTITEE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTAITVBS 

Monday.  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
long,  certain  inequities  have  existed  in 
the  Federal  tax  structure.  The  tax  bur- 
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den  on  single  persons  stands  out  as  one 
of  those  inequities  in  the  present  tax 
laws.  While  those  filing  Joint  returns 
receive  favorable  tax  bracket  scheduling, 
citizens  filing  single  tax  returns  must 
face  higher  schedules.  H.R.  850,  which 
I  have  cosponsored,  would  end  this  in- 
equity and  provide  relief  for  the  single 
taxpayer. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  850, 1  recently 
testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  with  your  per- 
mission, I  submit  that  testimony  into 
the  Record  so  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
might  know  my  position  on  this  issue.  I 
might  add  that  the  statistics  I  foimd  on 
this  topic  for  Alaska  are  very  interesting, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  time 
to  consider  them : 

Testimony  on  HJl.  850  Befobs  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  comment 
today  on  H.R.  850,  which  will  provide  long 
overdue  tax  relief  for  single  taxpayers.  As  a 
co-sponsor  of  this  bUl,  I  believe  It  represents 
both  a  statement  In  favor  of  general  reform 
of  the  tax  structure,  and  a  specific  attempt 
to  bring  equity  to  one  group  of  taxpayers 
who  certainly  deserve  relief.  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  both  the  Chairman,  and  the 
Members  of  this  Committee,  share  In  the 
commitment  to  review  the  entire  tax  sys- 
tem to  Insure  that  the  revenue  burden 
of  our  Nation  is  distributed  fairly,  and  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  fine  beginning  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  that  many  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  are  prepared  to  of- 
fer testimony  on  this  legislation,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  burden  the  Committee  with  in- 
formation It  will  certainly  gain  In  other 
testimony.  I  do  think  that  the  Committee 
will  be  Interested  to  learn  of  the  effect  of 
the  legislation  on  my  State  of  Alaska. 

The  fact  Is  that  Alaska  has  an  extremely 
high  percentage  of  single  persons.  Last  year. 
Federal  Income  tax  returns  for  Alaska  proved 
this  fact  conclusively.  Of  a  total  of  90,953 
tax  returns  filed,  32,324  were  "single"  re- 
turns, constituting  well  over  one-third  of 
all  returns  filed.  An  additional  6,000  returns 
were  filed  In  categories  other  than  "joint" 
returns,  leaving  only  about  62,000  joint  re- 
turns. What  this  means  Is  that  nearly  half 
of  the  taxpayers  in  Alaska  are  paying  taxes 
In  a  higher  bracket  because  they  are  single, 
widowed,  divorced,  or  because  both  the  hus- 
band and  wife  work.  The  national  figures 
reflect  a  somewhat  lower  percentage  of  single 
filings.  Of  75.8  mUUon  tax  returns  filed,  27.5 
million  were  single  and  2.7  million  were  re- 
turns of  married  couples  where  both  members 
worked. 

There  are  Important  reasons  for  this  un- 
usually high  percentage  of  single  taxpayers 
in  Alaska,  a  percentage  which  must  be  among 
the  highest  in  the  Nation.  First,  Alaska  Is 
by  nature  a  state  which  attracts  young,  ad- 
venturous and  often  single  people  to  share 
In  its  lifestyle.  The  average  age  of  all  Alas- 
kans Is  about  23  years  of  age,  and  65%  of  all 
Alaskans  are  under  the  age  of  24  years. 

Alaska  has  always  had  an  excess  of  male 
citizens,  a  fact  which,  not  surprisingly,  pro- 
duces single  taxpayers.  In  1960,  only  43% 
of  Alaska's  population  was  female.  In  the  re- 
cent census,  that  figure  has  risen  to  46'*, 
still  far  below  national  norms.  Although  the 
female  population  has  Increased  41  ■>  In  ten 
years,  and  the  figure  for  single  returns  has 
dropped  accordingly,  Alaska  still  maintained 
the  high  number  of  single  taxpayers  I  set  out 
earlier. 

Distressingly,  Alaska  continues  to  have  a 
high  divorce  rate.  In  most  years  about 
50%  to  75%  above  the  National  average.  Fin- 
ally, Alaska  ha«  a  substantial  accident  rate, 
imdoubtedly  a  factor  of  dlfflcvUt  living  con- 
ditions In  some  areas,  and  a  high  percentage 
of  persons  are  widowed. 
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In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures 
show  that,  for  all  these  reasons  and  others, 
Alaska  has  an  extremely  high  percentage  of 
single  persons.  TTie  1960  census  showed  that 
of  the  male  population  over  14  years  of  age 
40.4%  of  Alaskans  were  "single"  for  some 
reason.  For  1960,  the  same  figure  for  other 
states  was  from  25%  to  34%. 

For  females  over  14  years  of  age,  Alaska 
showed  23.2  7o  single,  while  other  states  were 
higher,  up  to  30%.  I  apologize  for  not  having 
the  1970  figures  for  these  categories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  your  Committee 
finds  these  statistics  for  Alaska  useful  and 
interesting,  and  I  offer  them  to  show  that 
Alaska  feels  a  special  Impact  of  inequities  for 
single  taxpayers.  Still,  I  want  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  I  make  no  q>eclal 
pleading  on  this  matter,  for  the  lot  of  every 
single  taxpayer  Is  the  same.  Although  Alaska 
ranks  50th  In  the  Nation  in  percentage  of 
taxpayers  over  66,  having  only  about  3%  of 
Its  population  in  this  category,  I  argue  just 
as  strongly  for  the  many  taxpayers  who  find 
themselves  alone  at  this  age,  and  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  from  the  many  states  having 
high  percentages  of  retired  persons  share  my 
view  of  the  present  tax  inequity. 

I  simply  believe  that  the  revenue  gather- 
ing system  of  our  government  must  not  func- 
tion at  the  expense  of  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay,  and  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  for  lack  of  a  valid  basis.  Like  the 
Committee,  I  shall  be  eager  to  learn  the  rev- 
enue implications  of  this  reform,  but  I  must 
say  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  revenue  re- 
port which  could  dissuade  me  from  my  com- 
mitment to  this  legislation. 


THE  ARCHIE  BUNKER  VOTE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUBglTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
healthy  result  of  the  recent  series  of 
Democratic  primary  elections  has  been 
that  many  of  our  commentators  have  re- 
discovered American  working  men  and 
women,  and  their  problems.  It  is  ironic 
that  it  should  have  taken  some  of  our 
national  opinion  leaders  so  long  to  recog- 
nize the  very  serious  problems  that  be- 
set those  who  work  for  a  living  in  the 
United  States.  The  disastrous  economic 
policies  of  recent  years,  which  brought 
unemployment  to  intolerably  high  levels 
even  as  Inflation  was  skyrocketing,  have 
greatly  aggravated  these  problems.  And 
the  wholly  one-sided  and  unfair  manner 
in  which  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram has  been  administered  had  added 
even  further  to  the  worker's  burdens. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  those 
who  have  just  discovered  that  hard- 
working men  and  women  have  deep- 
rooted  and  legitimate  grievances  against 
the  inequitable  economic  structure  of 
America  have  done  so  in  a  distorted  fash- 
ion. At  this  point  many  unicm  members 
must  be  wondering  whether  neglect  Is  not 
to  be  preferred  to  the  bemused  con- 
descension which  has  replaced  it.  Symp- 
tomatic of  this  is  the  use  of  the  Archie 
Bunker  stereotype  to  describe  those 
workers  genuinely  outraged — as  they 
should  be — at  inequitable  tax  structures 
which  favor  the  wealthy,  or  at  law  en- 
forcement of  antitrust  laws,  or  of  a  price 
control  system  that  allows  meat  prices  to 
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leap  upward  at  the  highest  rate  in  more 
than  20  years.  The  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Report  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  hits  this  point  head-on, 
and  I  commend  it  to  every  Member  of 
this  body. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Abchoc   Bunkxs  Vote 

Let's  establish  first  that  Archie  Bunker  is  a 
company  foreman.  He's  not  a  clockpunchlng 
worker. 

Despite  all  this  Archie  has  become  an  easy 
sterotype  to  explain  why  a  lot  of  people  are 
voting  against  establishment  candidates 
these  days. 

"The  Archie  Bunker"  vote  Is  supi>osed  to 
be  made  up  of  blue  collar,  antl-buslng,  out- 
raged taxpayers.  It's  a  terribly  over-simpli- 
fied Idea,  which,  of  course,  has  some  truth. 

Archie  Bunker,  the  star  of  "All  in  the 
Family"  is  a  slob.  But  he's  not  a  typical 
worker — far  from  it. 

Last  week  the  new  Teamster  newsletter 
"Focus"  made  national  headlines  with  an 
open  letter  to  presidential  candidates  and 
with  an  attack  on  the  easy  assumption  that 
American  workers  are  bigots  and  slobs.  We'd 
like  to  Join  In  with  our  two  cents. 

The  results  of  the  Wisconsin  primary  show 
a  great  deal  of  discontent  among  voters  about 
the  national  tax  situation  and  the  Impact 
of  the  local  property  tax. 

Wisconsin's  two  UJ3.  Senators — BUI  Prox- 
mlre  and  Oaylord  Nelson — have  been  pro- 
ponents for  national  tax  reform.  Nelson  is  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  has  come 
up  with  a  neat  plan  to  plug  tax  loopholes 
and  lower  local  property  taxes.  Democratic 
candidates  were  fiocklng  to  that  biU  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Wisconsin  primary.  ^ 

Milwaukee's  Congressman  Henry  Reuss  has 
been  a  persistent  supporter  for  tax  reform 
in  the  House.  It  was  his  repOTt  that  112  rich 
families  escaped  paying  any  federal  Incocne 
tax  which  gave  Impetus  to  the  current  drive 
to  do  something  about  the  unfair  tax  burden 
placed  on  working  people. 

The  New  York  Times — very  eastern  and 
very  establishment — did  look  beneath  the 
surface  of  last  Tuesday's  voting  In  Wisconsin 
to  find  out  why  people  voted  the  way  they 
did.  The  Times  survey  Is  based  on  personal 
interviews  with  382  voters  in  36  precincts 
In  nine  randomly  selected  counties  across  the 
state. 

The  top  Issues  among  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  were  "tax  reform,  inflation,  high 
prc^>erty  taxes,  ending  the  war  and  reducing 
crime."  Republicans  who  crossed  over  to  vote 
for  either  McOovern  or  Wallace  did  so  be- 
cause they  were  angpry  about  economic  Issues. 

The  Times  surveys  shows  that  voters  cast 
Democratic  crossover  vote  if  they  were  mad 
about  Nixon's  economic  policies,  not  because 
they  were  trying  to  louse  up  the  Democratic 
primary. 

Among  those  who  considered  themselves 
firmly  Republican,  the  Times  survey  showed 
that  two-thirds  felt  the  Nixon  wage-price 
policies  were  failures.  And  Governor  Wallace 
of  Alabama  got  a  third  of  the  OOP  crossovers, 
while  Sen.  George  McGovern,  the  Wisconsin 
winner,  got  a  quarter  of  the  crossover. 

Interestingly  a  third  of  the  Republicans 
thought  Wallace  "a  racist"  while  half  the 
Democrats  did.  The  Times  said  pocketbook 
Issues  were  the  dominant  Issue  In  the  Wis- 
consin primary,  and  this  was  true  among 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  as  well  as 
Independents. 

McGovern,  reported  The  Times  "outdis- 
tanced even  Governor  Wallace  by  margins  of 
3  to  1  among  the  large  proportions  of  voters 
deeply  troubled  by  economic  Issues." 

Louis  Bean,  a  Washington  student  of  vot- 
ing trends,  observed  last  week  that  the  Wis- 
consin primary  points  to  a  Democratic  win 
in  1972.  He  said  that  when  more  people  vot« 
in  the  Democratic  primary  than  in  the  Re- 
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publican  primary,  the  trend  In  past  years  has 
been  for  a  final  Democratic  victory  in  the 
November  general  election.  He  also  warned 
about  counting  out  either  Sen.  Humphrey  or 
Sen.  Muskle.  on  the  basis  of  the  Wisconsin 
primary  alone. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  workers  who  are  thin, 
think  everyone  deserves  a  truly  equal  op- 
portunity, are  sincerely  compassionate  and 
essentially  Intelligent,"  said  the  Teamster 
publication  last  week,  "smart  enough  to 
know  when  they  are  being  bs'd  to  death. 

"We  think  that  Increasingly  the  resent- 
ment runs  deep  and  that  the  resentment 
helps  account  for  reactions  in  the  voting 
booths  during  this  hot  presidential  year. 

"Maligned  In  public,"  the  article  says,  "he 
knows  he's  being  made  fun  of  by  the  so- 
called  opinion  makers.  Increasingly  hurt, 
angry  and  resentful  he  Is  quite  ready  to  voice 
his  feelings  in  the  voting  booth." 


DONT  LEGALIZE  MARIHUANA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article  written  by  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J. 
and  published  in  the  National  Catholic 
Register  of  Sunday,  April  16,  1972 : 

[From  the  National  Catholic  Register, 

AprU  16,  1972] 

Don't  Leoauzk  MAaxJUANAl 

(By  Father  Daniel  Lyons.  SJ.) 

Only  two  nations  In  the  clvUlzed  world 
have  cut  down  on  the  use  of  drugs  In  the 
past  few  years:  Sweden  and  Japan.  Sweden's 
27-year-old  drug  epidemic  is  slowing  down 
for  the  first  time  because  of  much  tougher 
narcotic  laws. 

Japan  Is  cutting  down  on  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics by  ruthless  enforcement  of  laws 
against  both  users  and  suppliers.  J^an  also 
has  a  massive  rehabUltatlon  program  and  a 
nationwide  government  Information  policy. 
It  has  produced  almost  universal  hostUity 
toward  drugs  and  a  wUllngness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  help  police  deal  «-lth  the 
problem. 

Red  China  has  also  cut  down  on  the  use 
of  drugs,  but  it  has  done  so  by  widespread 
use  of  capital  punishment  against  anyone  in- 
volved. I  do  not  Include  Chine,  since  we  can- 
not emiUate  her  methods.  Nor  can  we  ap- 
prove of  the  fact  that  she  supplies  at  least 
65  per  cent  of  the  world's  UUclt  narcotics, 
according  to  a  recent  report  from  Australia. 

According  to  Dr.  WlUlam  Balrd.  who  has 
worked  for  20  years  with  addicts  In  New 
York's  Harlem,  most  of  the  heroin  In  this 
country  comes  from  Commimlst  China. 
"Letting  down  the  trade  barriers  with  Red 
China,"  he  said,  "wUl  unlease  a  holocaust  of 
drug  addiction  In  this  country." 

"Heroin  has  exploded  on  us  like  an  atomic 
bomb,"  said  a  noted  pharmaceutical  spokes- 
man recently.  There  ar»  at  least  250.000 
heroin  addicts  In  the  U.S.  Four  people  die  of 
heroin  addiction  every  day  In  New  York  City 
alone,  half  of  them  under  23  years  of  age. 

The  lmi>ortant  fact  to  remember  about 
heroin  addicts  Is  that  00  per  cent  of  them 
started  on  marijuana.  Despite  the  lesson  of 
success  in  Sweden  and  Japan,  there  Is  a  con- 
certed drive  on  In  this  country  to  deceive  the 
public  and  legalize  marijuana.  The  National 
Commission  on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse 
released  a  report  on  March  22  that  ridiculed 
the  harmful  effects  of  marijuana  and  urged 
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the  President  to  remove  any  restraint  on  the 
use  of  marijuana  "In  small  amounts." 

Huge,  powerful  Industries  like  tobacco  and 
liquor  would  love  to  get  their  hands  on  yet 
another  addictive  product.  According  to  re- 
ports, two  U.S.  tobacco  companies  have  al- 
ready purchased  land  In  Mexico  for  growing 
marijuana  If  It  Is  legalized. 

How  do  we  find  out  the  facts?  Not  from 
MJ3.'s  who  work  for  companies  who  want  to 
legalize  marijuana.  Far  better  to  rely  on  in- 
surance companies,  whose  profits  depend  on 
keeping  people  healthy.  According  to  Metro- 
politan Life,  marijuana  causes  psychological 
addiction,  leads  to  loss  of  energy  and  motiva- 
tion, and  causes  hallucinations.  "It  makes 
him  or  her  a  good-for-nothing  bum,"  In  the 
words  of  the  New  Tork  Dally  News. 

Every  year  30,000  Americans  are  killed  and 
500,000  Injured  because  of  alcoholic  drivers. 
Legalization  of  marijuana  and  widespread 
promotion  of  the  drug  coiild  double  the 
number  of  persons  killed  and  Injured  on  our 
highways. 

Dr.  D.  Harvey  Powelson,  director  of  the 
Student  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  Berkeley,  has 
treated  500  student  marijuana  smokers  over 
the  last  five  years.  It  spears  to  have  a 
cumulative  effect,  he  said,  causing  chronic 
changes  "similar  to  those  seen  In  organic 
brain  diseases — Islands  of  lucidity  Intermixed 
with  areas  of  loss  of  function." 


According  to  Dr.  Frank  Ayd,  many  of  those 
who  want  to  legalize  marijuana  disregard  ex- 
pert medical  opinion  that  It  is  "a  dangerous 
drug."  Nor  do  they  teU  the  public  that  there 
are  at  least  six  different  types  of  marijuana. 
While  Increased  doses  may  Induce  stupor, 
semicoma  or  coma,  any  dose  "may  cause 
anxiety,  depression  with  suicidal  tendencies, 
confusion,  depersonalization,  ten^oral  dis- 
orientation. Impaired  Judgment,  panic  reac- 
tions, paranoia  and  psychosis." 

The  President's  Committee  tried  to  pooh- 
pooh  all  that.  On  behalf  of  your  children  and 
grandchildren,  send  President  Nixon  a  note 
and  tell  him  what  you  think  about  It. 


A  NICE  SOUND— FROM  THE  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  Star 


of  April  3,  1972,  should  come  as  welcome 
news  to  tired  taxpayers.  This  is  a  start; 
may  Postmaster  General  Klassen's  tribe 
increase.  The  editorial  follows: 

A   Nzcx   Sound 

What  Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Klassen 
said  last  week  Is  music  to  a  lot  of  ears. 

He  announced  plans  to  cancel  a  $450  mil- 
lion rate  Increase  scheduled  for  next  Jan- 
uary, saying  the  public  is  not  ready  for  It. 

He  said,  "We  must  learn  to  live  within  our 
Income." 

He  ordered  a  freeze  on  hiring. 

He  called  for  a  dramatic  reduction  In  costs. 

He  ordered  a  renewed  emphasis  on  service 
and  customer  courtesy. 

He  told  a  meeting  of  United  States  Postal 
Service  management: 

"All  of  us  must  understand  that  the  sur- 
vival of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  depends  upon 
everyone  giving  service.  Service  is  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  sell." 

Bravo!  He  is  our  kind  of  bureaucrat,  if 
he  will  pardon  the  expression.  It  Is  likely  he 
is  almost  everyone's. 

Let's  hope  what  he  has — and  it  looks  like 
a  terrific  case  of  good  sense — is  catching. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  L.  G.  Lipscombe,  Allen  Chapel 
AME  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world:  he  that  followeth  me  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life.— John  8:  12. 

Almighty  God,  imder  the  all-embrac- 
ing canopy  of  Thy  goodness  and  mercy, 
we  come  as  children  in  our  Father's 
house. 

In  our  deep  concern  for  the  Republic 
and  for  mankind  everywhere,  strengthen, 
we  pray  Thee,  our  grim  resolve  at  any 
cost  to  push  back  the  forces  of  darkness 
which  threaten  the  dearly  heritage  of 
friends. 

These  anxious  days  we  remember 
gratefully  the  armed  battalions  of  our 
youth  who  have  inherited  so  sorry  a 
world — the  Americans  boys  in  our  uni- 
forms called  to  contend  with  the  ruth- 
less powers  of  tyranny.  The  cheerful 
courage  of  these  knights  of  the  treacher- 
ous land  and  trackless  air,  long  leagues 
from  home,  in  the  face  of  deadly  peril, 
shames  our  petty  complaints  and  our 
magnified  discomfitures  here  in  their 
homeland  and  ours. 

Give  us,  pray,  prophetic  glimpses  of 
the  different  earth  we  csin  construct  af- 
ter the  pattern  of  Thy  kingdom,  if  to- 
gether we  harness  the  sacrifices  and  the 
costly  ingenuities  of  conflict  to  the  serv- 
ice of  Thy  children  everywhere  on  this 
spinning  globe. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  one  who 
declared  that  the  field  is  the  world. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  9212.  An  act  to  amend  the  iMt>vlsions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Stifety 
Act  of  1969  to  extend  black  lung  benefits  to 
orphans  whose  fathers  die  of  pneumoconio- 
sis, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "Na- 
tional Himtlng  and  Fishing  Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  law  enforcement  officers  of  this  coun- 
try on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1972. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2676)  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  control  of  sickle 
cell  anemia,"  with  amendments  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested. 


CUTTING  THE  CAKE  AND  EATING 
IT  TOO 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
North  Vietnamese  evidently  think  they 
can  have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 


The  Communists  have  invaded  South 
Vietnam  with  brutal  fierceness.  This  is 
an  invasion  to  crush  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  to  push  the  remaining  Ameri- 
cans into  the  sea. 

The  President  has  the  responsibility 
to  protect  our  remaining  American  serv- 
icemen. Air  strikes  in  North  Vietnam  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  this.  We  really 
have  no  other  alternative  since  airpower 
is  the  only  military  might  we  have. 

The  air  strikes  have  hurt  the  enemy. 
Now  they  say  they  want  to  reopen  nego- 
tiations, but  on  their  own  terms. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  a  cruel  and 
inhumane  enemy,  Mr.  Speaker.  They 
only  understand  and  respect  force.  In  my 
opinion,  the  President  is  making  the 
right  decisions  to  protect  the  last  Amer- 
icans in  South  Vietnam. 


RISE  IN  INDEX  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION  FOR  THE  7TH  CON- 
SECUTIVE MONTH 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reported  that 
for  the  seventh  ccmsecutive  month  there 
was  a  rise  in  the  index  of  industrial  pro- 
duction in  our  economy.  From  February 
to  March  the  index  advanced  0.6  percent 
to  a  seasonally  adjusted  109.6  percent  of 
the  1967  average.  This  monthly  increase 
is  equal  to  a  susbtantial  7.2  percent  an- 
nual rate,  and  the  rate  at  the  end  of 
March  was  3.9  percent  above  a  year 
earlier. 

This  good  news  regarding  industrial 
production  was  matched  by  the  repoit 
Isist  Friday  that  construction  contract- 
ing in  1972  is  expected  to  reach  $85  bil- 
lion, up  from  1971 's  $79.64  billion.  This 
latest   estimate,   made   by    the   F.    W. 
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Dodge  division  of  McGraw-Hill  Infor- 
mation Systems  Co.,  is  about  $2  billion 
higher  than  the  initial  1972  forecast  by 
McGraw-Hill  last  October.  The  new 
projected  contracting  total  puts  the 
1972  gain  over  the  1971  level  at  7  per- 
cent, up  from  last  October's  4  percent. 

According  to  the  new  estimate  non- 
residential construction  contracting 
should  register  tin  8-percent  gain  in 
1972  over  1971.  Public  works  and  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  building  con- 
struction over  1972  should  be  around 
$27.65  billion,  up  $2  billion  from  1971. 
Highway,  sewer,  and  water  facilities  are 
also  expected  to  register  big  gains.  Resi- 
dential building  is  expected  to  increase 
4  percent  in  1972,  to  $36.30  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  strong  growth  in 
two  such  basic  areas  as  industrial  pro- 
duction contracting  will  contribute  to  a 
favorable  performance  for  the  economy 
in  1972. 


APOLLO  16  STATUS  REPORT 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  8  a.m.  central  standard  time  this 
morning,  the  Apollo  16  spacecraft  was 
approximately  150,000  miles  away  from 
the  earth  on  its  journey  to  the  moon. 
During  the  last  evening,  a  midcourse 
correction  bum  with  the  service  propul- 
sion system  was  successfully  performed 
producing  a  velocity  change  of  12.5  feet 
per  second. 

Captain  Young  and  Colonel  Duke  en- 
tered the  limar  module  and  checked  on 
the  lunar  module  communications  S3rs- 
tems  and  general  condition  of  the  lunar 
module.  During  the  evening,  the  com- 
mand module  computer  received  an  in- 
dication that  the  inertial  measuring  imit 
gimbal  lock  had  occurred.  Ken  Mattingly 
successfully  realigned  the  spacecraft 
platform,  and  the  guidance  system  is 
again  fimctioning  properly.  Subsequent 
to  this  problem,  a  command  control 
problem  developed  and  Mission  Control 
Center  has  been  unable  to  switch  space- 
craft antennas  from  the  ground. 

The  spacecraft  will  go  into  orbit  around 
the  moon  during  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  April  19,  with  lunar  landing 
scheduled  for  Thursday  afternoon  at  ap- 
proximately 2:41  p.m.  central  standard 
time. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OP  1971 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  went  into  law  on  April  7.  At 
a  time  when  public  confidence  in  gov- 
ernmental institutions  is  shaken,  this  bill 
shows  the  good  faith  and  self-restraint 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  law  requires  all 
candidates  to  make  r^^ular  reports  of 
campaign  contributions  and  expenditures 


and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  makes 
these  reports  available  to  the  general 
public  and  to  the  news  media  through 
the  offices  of  each  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  public  has  a  right  to 
know  more  about  the  electoral  process 
sind  making  available  knowledge  about 
the  sources  of  financial  support  for  a 
candidate  is  a  giant  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Some  people  have,  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  called  the  act  the  Self-Destruc- 
tion  Act  of  1971  because  the  law  Imposes 
so  many  disclosure  rules  on  Members  of 
Congress.  But  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Congressmen  and  Senators  have 
always  conducted  their  campaigns  with- 
out the  slightest  hint  of  impropriety,  and 
this  act  will  allow  the  public  to  become 
aware  of  this  first-hand. 

A  democrat  government  cannot  be 
fully  effective  without  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  This  act  should  re- 
inforce and  build  anew  the  public  trust 
in  the  leadership  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigia  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   ANNA  MARIA   BALDINI   DELA 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldini 
Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5181) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7312) 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  J.  McCABE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1862) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  J.  McCabe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1862 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ajid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Frank 
J.  McCabe,  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  is  relieved 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  in  the  amount 
of  $497.95,  representing  an  overpayment 
(made  by  reason  of  administrative  error)  of 
his  per  diem  travel  allowance  for  the  period 
March  5,  1967,  to  May  6,  1967,  In  connection 
with  his  participation  In  a  training  course  at 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology, 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio,  as  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Prank  J.  McCabe,  of  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia,  an  amount  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
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standing.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  giillty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
tl,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  12.  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereor*. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


April  18,  1972 


MRS.  CONCEPCION  GARCIA 

BALAURO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2703) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ccmcepclon  Garcia 
Balauro. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA  RUFPOLO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  10142) 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  Ruffolo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L.  BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBINA  LUCIO  Z.  MANLUCU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  559)  for 
the  relief  of  Albina  Lucio  Z.  Manlucu. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JERRY  L.  CHANCELLOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  7946) 
for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L.  Chancellor 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.    MARINA    MUNOZ    DE    WYSS 
(NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5579) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Munoz  de 
Wyss  (nee  Lopez). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARMEN  MARIA  PENA-GARCANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6342) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 
Garcano. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  H.  NICKERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  WiUiam  H.  Nlckerson. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTONIO  BENAVIDES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2394) 
for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Benavldes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMPARO  CORONADO  VIEUDA  DE 
PENA  AND  HER  THREE  MINOR 
CHILDREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4679) 
for  the  relief  of  Amparo  Coronado  Vieu- 
da  de  Pena  and  her  three  minor  diil- 
dren :  Yolanda  Pena,  Marisela  Pena,  and 
Lorenzo  Pena. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows  : 

H.R.  4679 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Amparo  Coronado  Vleuda 
de  Pena  and  her  minor  children.  Yolanda 
Pena,  Marisela  Pena,  and  Lorenzo  Pena,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fees. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  'after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  101(a) 
(27)  (B)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Amparo  Coronado  Vieuda  de  Pena,  Yo- 
landa Pena,  Marisela  Pena,  and  Lorenzo  Pena 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  returning 
resident  aliens." 


The  committee  amendment  was  aereed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARGARIDA  ALDORA  CORREIA 
DOSREIS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJR.  6504) 
for  the  relief  of  Margarlda  Aldora  Cor- 
reia  dos  Reis. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  P.  LARIVIERE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8952) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  P.  Larlvlere 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  any  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  P.  PUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (UM.  11045) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Puentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  341)  for 
the  relief  of  Arline  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONVEYANCE  OP 
CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  1915) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1915 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey,  to 
Mrs.  JiUlan  Souvenir  of  Cathlamet,  Wash- 
ington, aU  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  real  property 
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described  as  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  26,  township 
nine  north,  range  six  west  of  the  Willamette 
meridian,  except  that  portion  thereof  con- 
veyed by  deed  from  Richard  Dick  to  A.  D. 
Birnie  and  recorded  In  Book  "D"  of  Deeds, 
page  357,  records  of  Wahkiakum  Coimty, 
Washington,  containing  approximately 
thirty-three  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
convey  to  William  D.  Auld,  of  Rldgefleld, 
Washington,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  and  to  the  real  property 
described  in  the  deed  from  Richard  Dick  to 
A.  D.  Blmle  recorded  In  Book  "D"  of  Deeds, 
page  357,  records  of  Wahkiakum  County, 
Washington,  containing  seven  acres  more  or 
less. 

Sec.  3.  Conveyances  under  section  1  and  2 
hereof  shall  be  made  upon  payment  of  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Such  amount  shall  be  based  upon 
an  appraisal  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of 
such  land  at  the  time  of  appraisal,  exclusive 
of  any  Increased  value  resulting  from  the 
development  or  Improvement  of  the  land  by 
the  applicant  or  his  predecessors  In  Interest, 
and  In  such  appraisal  the  Secretary  shaU 
consider  and  give  full  effect  to  the  equities 
of  any  such  applicant. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider w£is  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL   OP   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.   Ill] 

Anderson,  Eshleman  Nix 

Tenn.  Fountain  Patman 

Ashley  Praser  Pelly 

Badlllo  Gallflanakis  Pepper 

Barrett  Gallagher  Poage 

Belcher  Gettys  Pryor,  Ark. 

Blackburn  Grlffln  Scheuer 

Brown,  Mich.  Hanna  Seiberllng 

Carney  Hawkins  Smith,  Calif. 

Chlsholm  Hubert  Stanton, 

Clark  Heckler,  Mass.        J.  William 

Clausen,  Hutchinson  Stanton, 

Don  H.  Johnson,  Pa.  James  V. 

Clay  Jones,  Tenn.  Steed 

Coughlln  Karth  Stephens 

Culver  Kee  Stokes 

Curlln  Kyros  Stubblefleld 

de  la  Gaiza  Landrum  Teague,  Calif. 

Dennis  Long,  La.  Teague,  Tex. 

Dent  McKevltt  Thompson.  N.J. 

Diggs  Macdonald,  Vander  Jagt 

Dowdy  Mass.  Wright 

Downing  Mills,  Ark.  Zwach 

Dwyer  Moorhead 

Edwards,  La.  Morse 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
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on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INSTITUTE  POR  CONTINUING 
STUDIES  OP  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  897  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  897 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
adding  a  new  chapter  404  to  establish  an 
Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  897  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  45  to  es- 
tablish an  Institute  of  Continuing  Stu- 
dies of  Juvenile  Justice. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  45  is  to  establish 
an  Independent  Institute  of  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice,  comprised 
of  a  director,  an  advisory  commission, 
and  a  staff. 

The  Institute  would  collect,  prepare 
and  disseminate  data  bearing  on  juvenile 
justice  and  would  train  personnel  in  the 
juvenile  justice  area. 

The  advisory  commission,  composed 
of  21  persons,  will  have  supervision  of 
the  overall  policy  and  operations  of  the 
institute.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
will  act  as  chairman  of  the  commission. 

Two  million  doUars  are  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1972  and  $2  million  annually 
are  authorized  for  each  of  the  3  succeed- 
ing years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may 
be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  were  serious 
when  they  came  before  the  Rules  Com- 


mittee and  asked  for  a  rule  on  a  bill  pro- 
viding an  authorization  of  $2  million  for 
the  nscal  year  1972,  which  has  less  than 
2  months  to  nm?  Could  it  be  possible 
they  were  serious?  Did  they  look  serious? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well,  you  will  have  to 
ask  the  gentlemen  from  the  committee 
on  that.  Yes,  they  certainly  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  only  questioning  the 
demeanor  of  the  sponsors  was  when  they 
came  before  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  They  were  exceptionally 
serious,  and  they  convinced  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  must  have. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
hastily  point  out  to  my  friend  from  Iowa 
that  they  did  not  impress  this  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rizles,  as  I  am  not 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  think  it 
is  duplication  and  is  not  needed. 

I  am  supported  in  this  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
person  of  Elliot  Richardson,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs from  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  this  bill : 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Department  that 
the  existing  statutes  discussed  above,  the 
programs  conducted  under  them,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative coordination  measures  that  have 
been  taken  constitute  an  adequate  and  ef- 
fective program  of  action  In  the  Juvenile  jus- 
tice field.  Pot  this  reason,  the  Department  of 
Justice  recommends  against  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Richardson  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee in  summary: 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  authority 
now  existing  In  the  Department  as  well  as 
that  existing  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  Is  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  HJR.  45.  We  are  working  with  th« 
Department  of  Justice  in  determining  the 
types  of  training  to  be  carried  out  by  each 
of  our  authorities  and  the  type  of  data  col- 
lection and  dissemination  In  which  each  De- 
partment should  be  Involved.  The  establish- 
ment of  another  Independent  agency  In  the 
form  of  an  Institute  would  fragment  Federal 
efforts  In  the  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  fragment  our  efforts  in  this  particular 
field,  it  is  too  important  that  our  efforts 
succeed.  I  do  not  think  we  need  an  out- 
side and  largely  independent  institute 
working  on  and  I  might  say  confusing 
the  issues  which  are  involved  here. 

The  two  major  purposes  of  the  institute 
would  be,  first,  to  collect,  prepare,  and 
disseminate  data  hearing  on  juvenile 
justice.  At  that  point  I  might  inquire  sis 
to  who  is  better  able  to  collect,  prepare, 
and  disseminate  this  information  than 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Second,  to  provide  training  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  personnel  in  the  juvenile 
justice  area.  At  this  point  I  might  add  we 
have  already  taken  care  of  this.  We  did 
it  adequately  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

The  Department  of  Justice  already  has 
authority  to  be  given  this  institute,  and  I 
for  one  cannot  understand  why  we  need 
an  outside  group  to  fragment  our  efforts. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  already 
stated,  they  want  $2  million  each  year 
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for  the  next  3  years  to  do  something  that 
is  already  being  done. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  that  I  oppose  the  rule  and  oppose 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  not  only  want  $2 
million  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  after  July  1,  but  they  want  $2  mil- 
lion for  the  2  '/i  months  which  remain  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  gentleman. 

I  might  say.  also,  on  December  6. 1971, 
this  bill  failed  for  passage  imder  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  and  I  hope  that  it  fails 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  immediate  passage  of 
H.R.  45,  legislation  to  establish  an  In- 
stitute for  the  Continuing  Studies  of 
Juvenile  Justice,  because  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  it  will  greatly  assist 
us  in  solving  our  juvenile  crime  problem. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  have  been 
pleased  by  the  overwhelming  support  it 
has  received.  Over  100  Congressmen  and 
24  Senators  have  sponsored  the  legisla- 
tion. Strong  endorsements  of  H.R.  45 
have  come  from  such  inSpressive  orga- 
nizations as  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  the  National  Council  on 
Juvenile  Court  Judges,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Parents  Committee.  Also,  many 
hundreds  of  letters  from  concerned  citi- 
zens have  been  sent  to  congressional  of- 
fices, in  the  hope  we  will  pass  this  bill 
to  create  an  institute  to  deal  with  the 
complex  problem  of  juvenile  crime. 

Besides  establishing  a  coordinating 
center  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  data  on  the  subject  of  juvenile 
crime  and  preparing  studies  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Institute  would  provide  train- 
ing programs  and  facilities  to  those  in- 
dividuals concerned  with  the  preven- 
tion, control,  and  treatment  of  juvenile 
justice.  These  training  programs  of 
short-term  instruction  modeled  after 
the  highly  successful  FBI  Academy 
would  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  effectiveness  of  those  persons  who 
play  such  an  important  role  in  the 
young  offender's  life.  The  institute  would 
also  conduct  regional  workshops  and 
seminars  and  develop  technical  training 
teams  to  aid  State  and  local  groups  in 
setting  up  their  own  training  programs. 
All  of  these  activities  would  be  open  to 
the  whole  range  of  individuals  involved 
in  the  juvenile  justice  system — includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  law  enforcement 
officials,  judicial  persormel.  welfare 
workers,  and  probation  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  an  institute  could 
provide  very  valuable  assistance  in  my 
home  community  of  Rockford,  Dl.,  where 
the  Council  of  Community  Services  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  are  cur- 
rently working  together  on  a  survey  of 
the  juvenile  crime  problem  and  the  need 
for  additional  services  to  deal  with  that 


problem.  The  purpose  of  the  institute  is 
not  to  assume  local  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  juvenile  crime,  but  rather 
to  encourage  and  assist  local  authorities 
and  groups  in  improving  their  own  pro- 
grams. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  excellent 
reasons  for  the  kind  of  personnel  train- 
ing and  upgrading  envisioned  in  this 
legislation.  However,  I  would  like  to  un- 
derscore one  in  particular.  This  is  the 
growing  trend  toward  more  precise  def- 
inition of  both  individual  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  procedures  and  due 
processes  of  our  law  enforcement,  judi- 
cial and  correctional  institutions.  As 
Congressman  Railsback  pointed  out  in 
the  hearings,  currently  only  five  States 
have  complete  juvenile  justice  systems; 
less  than  one-half  of  the  States  afford 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury;  and  many 
others  do  not  even  have  specialized  juve- 
nile judges.  But  all  of  this  is  beginning  to 
change.  More  States  are  now  moving  to- 
ward a  full  system  of  juvenile  courts  and 
a  more  formalized,  professionalized,  and 
effective  system  of  complimentary  in- 
stitutions and  personnel.  This  develop- 
ment obviously  will  put  an  enormous 
strain  on  the  supply  of  competent  man- 
power, and  thus  will  make  all  the  more 
necessary  the  kinds  of  training  activities 
proposed  in  HJl.  45. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  say- 
ing if  we  are  to  root  out  a  problem  so 
stubborn  and  complex  as  juvenile  de- 
linquency, we  must  have  an  effective  ve- 
hicle, and  I  hope  we  delay  no  longer  on 
Its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  rule  and  the  legislation  which 
it  would  make  in  order. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  it  does  not 
go  unnoticed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  already  deeply  involved  in  this 
area  that  is  going  to  be  covered  when 
this  Congress  creates  this  institute,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  look  at  page 
6  of  the  report,  and  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  already  carry- 
ing out  the  very  things  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  pointed  to,  that 
thisbiUwUldo: 

Under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  the  Depart- 
ment's Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration is  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  to  improve  police,  corrections  and 
the  courts,  to  conduct  research,  and  to  pro- 
vide information  and  technical  assistance. 
These  programs  are  applicable  to  Juvenile  as 
well  as  adult  law  enforcement  and  delin- 
quency problems.  In  addition,  with  the  re- 
cent amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act, 
added  emphasis  Is  placed  on  making  grants 
to  States  for  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  correctional  programs. 

Then,  skipping  down  a  Uttle  In  the  re- 
port, it  reads: 

In  the  area  of  training,  education,  and 
technical  assistance  LEAA  has  funded  a 
number  of  programs.  For  example,  an  award 
of  868,565  has  been  made  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  conduct  a  series  of 
workshops  on  "Innovative  Programming  for 
Youthful  Offenders"  to  Increase  the  ade- 
quacy of  institutional  rehabilitation.  A  $200,- 
000  award  has  been  made  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Youth  Services  to  de- 
velop  a  training  center  in  that  State  for 


representatives  of  the  Juvenile  agencies  in 
the  New  England  area.  In  addition  to  these 
examples  of  discretionary  grants — 

Now,  get  this — 

$20,314,000  has  been  allocated  by  the  States 
in  their  State  block  action  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1971  for  training  and  education  in  the 
Juvenile  field. 

And  this  bill,  as  has  filready  been 
pointed  out.  Is  only  for  $2  million  each 
year,  imder  the  act  that  is  already  the 
law.  $20,314,000  has  already  been  al- 
located in  this  fiscal  year  for  the  same 
piu-poses. 

Also,  In  Fiscal  Year  1970  over  $400,000  In 
LEAA  technical  assistance  funds  were  ex- 
pended or  obligated  In  connection  with  cor- 
rections technical  assistance  programs,  many 
of  these  funds  going  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  aid  In  the  developmnt  of  train- 
ing programs  In  the  area  of  Juveniles  and 
Juvenile  offenders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
give  the  legislation  we  have  already 
passed,  and  is  already  being  funded,  an 
opportunity  to  work  before  we  create  an 
outside  institute  to  fragment  its  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  speaking 
in  support  of  this  measure.  I  am  always 
amazed  by  the  increasing  number  of 
devotees  to  the  theory  that  all  you  have 
to  do  to  make  a  problem  disappear,  no 
matter  how  large  or  small.  Is  to  throw 
several  millions  or  billions  at  it  that  will 
eliminate  all  worry  about  it  in  the  future. 
And  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
much  duplication,  overlapping  or  how 
much  money  is  already  being  spent. 
Just  throw  some  more  millions  at  it,  and 
it  will  disappear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me,  and  com- 
pliment him  on  his  excellent  statement 
in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
point  out  to  the  House  that  this  bill  was 
reported  originally  last  November,  and 
came  out  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  unanimously.  It  was 
placed  on  the  suspension  CEilendar  on 
December  6,  and  the  vote  on  that  day  was 
238  for  the  bill  and  135  against,  obvious- 
ly not  receiving  the  required  two-thirds 
vote  imder  the  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  asking  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  on  this  bill.  I  trust 
that  the  rule  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding 
a  new  chapter  404  to  establish  an  Insti- 
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tute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE     COMMITTEE    OF    THE     WHOL2 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  45,  with  Mr. 
DoRN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsback)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  measure  before  the 
Committee,  HJl.  45,  would  establish  a 
much  needed,  independent,  and  perma- 
nent institute  to  be  known  as  the  In- 
stitute for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juve- 
nile Justice. 

The  Institute  would  be  comprised  of  a 
director,  staff,  and  an  advisory  commis- 
sion. 

Under  the  bill,  as  introduced,  the  In- 
stitute would  perform  two  salient  func- 
tions. First,  it  would  prepare  and  dis- 
seminate data  bearing  on  the  juvenile 
justice  system.  Second  it  would  provide 
for  the  training  of  persons  working  in 
the  juvenile  justice  area. 

Under  the  bill,  as  amended,  the  In- 
stitute would  have  a  third  principal 
function,  being  given  authority  to  pre- 
pare, in  cooperation  with  bar  associations 
and  other  agencies,  studies  on  juvenile 
justice  and  related  matters. 

A  further  committee  amendment  elim- 
inates what  had  been  an  open -end  au- 
inorizatlon  to  appropriate,  as  has  been 
observed  earlier  in  the  House.  The 
amount  authorized  by  the  amended  bill 
is  $2  million  In  the  present  and  each  of 
3  succeeding  fiscal  years.  I  will  refer  to 
that  a  littie  bit  later. 

We  believe  that,  especially  with  '•egard 
to  the  new  programs  like  that  of  the 
Institute,  there  is  a  real  advantage  in 
terms  of  legislative  oversight  to  main- 
tain some  limit  on  appropriations.  As 
amended,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  meas- 
ure would  authorize  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1972  of  not  more  than  $2  million 
and  the  same  amount  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

When  the  bill  was  first  considered  by 
the  House,  that  provision  was  in  it,  and 
it  remains  in  it  today,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  very  little  time  remains  in 
the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Assuming  favorable  action  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  Senate  might  well 
change  that  decision  depending  on  the 
timing  of  their  action. 

I  would  assume,  of  course,  that  while 
$2  million  is  authorized  under  this  bill, 
It  would  not  be  appropriated  for  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  assumes 
that  the  $2,000,000  will  not  be  appro- 
priated. Why  not  take  it  out  of  the  bill 
and  at  least  give  the  taxpayers  that  much 
of  a  small  sized  break? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman well  understands  that  on  any 
bill  of  this  sort  which  might  be  con- 
sidered during  the  course  of  the  fiscal 
year,  depending  on  what  time  it  is 
brought  up,  if  one  were  to  construe  that 
it  would  be  $2  million  for  an  entire  fis- 
cal year  and  you  are  6  months  into 
that  fiscal  year,  you  might  make  it  $750,- 
000  or  $250,000.  But  that  judgment  has 
to  be  operationally  left  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  because  one  can- 
not anticipate  what  you  would  do  when 
you  have  a  bill  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield  further? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  capitulating 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  a 
matter  of  judgment  of  this  kind.  I  do 
not  understand  it,  but  perhaps  that  is 
the  state  to  which  we  have  fallen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Either  the 
Judiciary  Committee  believes  the  $2,- 
000,000  is  warranted  or  it  does  not. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman misunderstands  me.  We  have  not 
capitulated  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  have  authorized  not  more 
than  $2  million  for  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.  I  think  we  fully  under- 
stand that  $2  million,  practically  speak- 
ing, will  not  in  fact  be  appropriated  dur- 
ing fiscal  1972. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  By  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  is  It  anticipated  that  this 
new  commission  would  be  appointed  and 
In  operation  by  July  1  of  this  year?  Is 
that  possible? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  might  have 
been  had  it  proceeded  in  December.  That 
Is  hard  to  foreteU.  This  Is  the  same  bill 
that  the  House  already  voted  on,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows.  In  December  and 
which  narrowly  failed  passage  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Today  is  what?  April  18. 
This  fiscal  year  is  almost  over.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  legislating  in  the  light  of  this 
date,  not  last  November. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Well,  we  are  leg- 
islating during  this  fiscal  year  1972  and 
we  have  made  provision  for  this  Institute 
In  this  fiscal  year.  That  Is  what  the  House 
I  think  is  appropriately  confronted  with. 
The  need  for  an  Independent  body  that 
would  perform  these  vital  functions  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
gressional concern.  In  both  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses  more  than  100  Members 
of  the  House  have  either  introduced  or 
cosponsored  legislation  identical  to  the 
measure  now  before  us.  Hearings  were 
held  In  July  1970  and  April  1971. 

It  would  Indeed  be  difficult  to  question 
the  need  for  legislative  action  to  review 
and  strengthen  our  policies  and  practices 
In  the  area  of  juvenile  justice.  Too  often 
do  our  existing  procedures  appear  to  turn 
youthful  offenders  into  hardened  crimi- 


nals. This  does  not  result  from  cynicism 
or  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  who 
share  responsibiUty  for  the  administra- 
tion of  existing  systems.  The  area  does 
not  lack  devoted  professionals.  Rather, 
our  juvenile  justice  procedures  suffer 
from  lack  of  coordination.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  an  organized  program  for 
sharing  expertise,  disseminating  data, 
and  undertaking  studies  in  depth. 

I  should  stress  the  fact  that  the  In- 
stitute proposed  to  be  established  by  H.R. 
45  will  be  outside  and  largely  independ- 
ent of  the  executive  branch.  The  imsatis- 
f  actory  state  in  which  the  administration 
of  juvenile  justice  finds  Itself  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  system  in  which  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  have  shared,  but  have  not 
too  successfully  discharged,  the  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  for  dealing  with 
problems  of  the  aberrant  young. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  those  con- 
cerned most  deeply  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  juvenile  justice  system,  the 
National  Council  of  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, originally  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  only  the  objectives  of  the  bill  but 
not  the  establishment  of  the  Institute. 
They  have  turned  around  and,  on  the 
basis  of  the  performance  of  HEW  and 
Justice,  have  come  to  support  H.R.  45 
In  its  precise  form  as  we  have  it  today. 
Furthermore,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation In  commending  support  of  H.R. 
45  to  Its  membership,  said  in  Its  report 
that  In  spite  of  the  millions  of  dollars  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
spent  during  the  past  decade  on  innova- 
tive delinquency  programs  and  research, 
much  of  the  Information  remains  in  bu- 
reaucratic files,  and  apparently  the  In- 
formation has  not  been  disseminated 
into  the  Nation's  juvenile  justice  program 
for  Implementation  in  the  local  courts. 
That  Is  why  juvenile  justices  support 
H.R.  45.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
HEW  and  Justice  Departments,  while 
espousing  the  goal  of  H.R.  45,  still  think 
that  they,  themselves,  and  their  own  bu- 
reaucracies should  attend  to  the  problem. 
However,  the  Committee  believes  that 
an  independent  agency  Is  essential  if  we 
are  to  achieve  effective  new  methods  of 
copying  with  the  juvenile  offender  prob- 
lem in  an  organized  coordinated  way. 

The  principal  author  of  the  bill  is  my 
good  friend  on  the  committee,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Railsback)  and  the  principal  coauthors 
of  the  bill  are  our  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mdcva)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bies- 
TER) .  The  work  of  all  three  of  these  gen- 
tlemen is  appreciated.  I  am  glad  to  note 
their  presence.  I  am  sure  they  will  assist 
in  answering  any  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
soaring  crime  rate  is  of  overriding  con- 
cern to  all  Americans.  In  1970.  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, one  murder  took  place  every  33  min- 
utes; a  forcible  rape  every  14  minutes; 

an  aggravated  assault  and  a  robbery 

both— every  minute  and  a  half.  In  the 
last  10  years,  the  number  of  serious 
crimes  has  almost  tripled  while  our  pop- 
ulation has  increased  by  only  13  percent. 
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The  most  distressing  aspect  of  all  of 
this  is  the  number  of  young  people  who 
are  involved.  Almost  50  percent  of  the 
Individuals  arrested  in  connection  with 
serious  crimes  in  1969  were  18  or  under. 
Also,  youth  crime  continues  to  increase 
rapidly.  In  the  last  decade,  the  popula- 
tion of  persons  18  or  under  increased  by 
27  percent,  while  the  number  of  arrests 
in  this  age  group  jumped  by  almost  100 
percent.  Further,  the  recidivism  rate 
among  yoimg  offenders  is  shocking.  An 
FBI  study  revealed  that  72  percent  of 
those  arrested  who  are  under  21  will  be 
rearrested  within  5  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  until  we  solve  our 
juvenile  delinquency  problem,  we  will 
make  little  progress  in  overcoming  the 
national  crime  problem. 

For  many  years,  the  Youth  Develop- 
ment and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  been  provided  with  generous  funds 
by  Congress  to  combat  crime. 

However,  the  statistics  on  juvenile 
crime  give  evidence  of  the  disappointing 
failure  of  present  programs  to  have  any 
measurable  positive  effect  on  juvenile 
crime.  According  to  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  which  ana- 
lyzed the  1970  programs  in  this  area  by 
the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

First,  there  is  a  lack  of  coordination 
and  concerted  planning  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies; 

Second,  the  continual  shifting  of  or- 
ganizational structure  and  requests  for 
small  appropriations  has  shown  little 
commitment  by  HEW  leadership  over  the 
yeai-s  to  mount  and  sustain  a  Federal 
delinquency  program  commensurate  with 
the  problem; 

Third,  in  1970,  about  one-third  of  the 
limited  HEW  appropriations  were  spent 
for  planning  and  supportive  services  and 
the  remainder  were  scattered  throughout 
the  coimtry  in  small,  underfunded,  and 
imcoordinated  programs;  and 

Fourth,  it  was  the  expectation  and 
possibly  the  intention  of  many  that 
LEAA  would  give  priority  attention  to 
those  areas  of  delinquency  where  HEW 
had  failed;  but,  in  1970,  LEAA  committed 
only  14.3  percent  of  its  resources  to  plans 
for  delinquency  programs.  Because  many 
approved  plans  do  not  develop  into  pro- 
grams, far  less  than  even  this  amoimt 
was  actually  spent  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol juvenile  delinquency. 

Although  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  has  not  as  yet 
completed  'ts  investigations  of  the  1971 
programs  of  LEAA  and  HEW,  prelimi- 
nary findings  indicate  that  nothing  more 
promising  will  be  discovered. 

For  example,  in  1971,  16.1  percent  of 
LEAA's  resources  were  committed  to 
plans  for  delinquency  programs — an  in- 
crease of  only  1.8  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Even  more  distressing  is  the  fact  that 
in  1971,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  spent  only  12.9  per- 
cent of  its  total  juvenile  delinquency 
funds  on  training  programs  at  a  time 


when  31  States  had  no  training  programs 
at  all  funded  by  HEW. 

It  is  clear  that  a  new  approach  to  our 
crime  problem  is  desperately  needed.  I 
am  convinced  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today  provides  at  least  a  partial 
answer. 

Briefly  stated,  H.R.  45  creates  an  in- 
dependent Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  The  primary 
functions  of  the  legislation  are  three- 
fold: 

First,  to  provide  training  programs  and 
facilities  for  persormel  involved  in  the 
prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  crime  and  delinquency; 

Second,  to  provide  a  coordinating  cen- 
ter for  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  useful  data  on  treatment  and  control 
of  juvenile  offenders  and  the  juvenile 
justice  system  in  general;  and 

Third,  to  prepare  studies  on  juvenile 
justice  including  comparisons  and  anal- 
yses of  State  and  Federal  laws  and  rec- 
ommendations which  will  be  designed  to 
promote  an  effective  and  eflScient  juve- 
nile justice  system. 

The  Institute  would  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  director  appointed  by  the 
President.  Overall  policy  and  operation 
would  be  set  by  the  Director  and  his  Ad- 
visory Commission  composed  of  members 
of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  ex- 
perts on  juvenile  crime  from  the  private 
sector. 

The  training  program  which  the  Insti- 
tute would  operate  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority.  One  of  our  greatest 
problems  is  the  lack  of  adequate  training 
for  those  who  deal  with  young  people 
who  have  run  afoul  of  the  law. 

The  first  contact  with  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system  for  most  offenders  is  usually 
the  policeman.  His  role  is  an  important 
one  for  it  Is  he  who  must  make  the 
initial  decision  as  to  how  to  treat  the 
juvenile  offender.  He  has  a  range  of  op- 
tions— arrest,  warning,  dismissal,  meet- 
ing with  the  parents  to  name  but  a  few. 
It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  po- 
lice ofificer  be  aware  that  arrest  is  not  his 
only  option. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  aver- 
age police  recruit  receives  only  7'/2  hours 
of  training  on  the  problems  of  juveniles 
and  delinquency.  This  says  nothing,  of 
course,  about  the  quality  of  that  train- 
ing. 

On-the-street  contact  with  juveniles  is 
a  daily  occurrence — and  in-depth  under- 
standing of  the  particular  problems  of 
this  age  group  is  critical.  Yet  little  in- 
service  training  is  provided.  In  the  cities 
with  populations  of  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  million  surveyed  by  the  police  chiefs, 
only  15  percent  of  the  officers  assigned 
to  special  juvenile  imits  had  received 
any  specialized  training  necessary  for 
them  to  function  effectively  in  their  as- 
signments. 

This  lack  of  special  training  in  han- 
dling juvenile  offenders  is  also  true  of 
juvenile  court  judges  and  probation  of- 
ficers, both  of  whom  play  a  critical  role 
in  the  yoimg  offender's  first  contact  with 
the  law. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  re- 
ported that: 


Less  than  10%  of  all  Juvenile  court  Judges 
In  the  country  were  full  time,  three-fourtha 
devoted  less  than  one-fourth  of  their  time  to 
Juvenile  matters. 

Further,  half  of  the  juvenile  court 
judges  have  no  undergraduate  degree; 
one-fifth  no  college  education  at  all,  and 
one-fifth  were  not  members  of  the  bar. 

Probation  personnel,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  segment  of  the  juvenile 
justice  system,  need  specialized  training 
to  provide  each  and  every  offender  with 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  well-ad- 
justed and  productive  member  of  his 
community.  Unfortimately,  education 
and  training  requirements  for  probation 
officers  vary  from  jurisdiction  to  juris- 
diction. Many  require  high  school  diplo- 
mas, some  require  college  degrees,  and 
some  have  no  educational  requirements 
at  all. 

The  American  Parents  Committee 
questioned  each  of  the  State  directors  of 
juvenile  justice  programs  on  their  pri- 
ority needs  for  delinquency  prevention 
and  control.  Almost  without  exception  it 
was  found  that  States  desperately  need 
trained  probation  officers  for  juvenile 
courts. 

An  offender's  contact  with  the  juve- 
nile justice  system  can  mark  a  turning 
point  in  his  Ufe.  In  far  too  many  cases 
it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  crime. 

Under  the  legislation  before  this  sub- 
committee, the  Institute  will  conduct 
short  term  courses  on  modem  methods 
of  dealing  with  delinquent  youth.  The 
enrollees  would  return  to  their  States 
and  communities  with  valuable  informa- 
tion they  can  mold  to  their  particular 
needs  and  circumstances. 

Another  priority  of  the  Institute  would 
be  to  provide  a  center  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  the  various 
programs  being  used  throughout  the 
coimtry  to  combat  juvenile  dilequency. 
In  the  past,  we  have  been  plagued  by 
existing  fragmentation  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  programs  dealing 
with  juvenile  offenders  and  the  lack  of 
coordination  among  them.  As  Judge 
James  Oulotta  of  the  National  Coimcil 
of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  stated: 

Historically,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  orga- 
nization among  the  states  in  the  areas  of 
coordinated  research,  planning  communica- 
tion, and  evaluation.  Too  often  the  individ- 
ual child  has  suffered  because  his  individual 
state  received  and  processed  fragmented  in- 
formation— or  even  completely  misunder- 
stood the  resources  and  knowledge  available 
to  only  a  few. 

Thomas  G.  Pinnock,  deputy  director 
of  the  Department  of  Institutions  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  has  called  for  a 
"central  clearinghouse  for  materials  re- 
garding the  problems  of  delinquents  and 
some  means  established  for  the  regular 
dissemination  of  the  information  to 
those  of  us  directly  involved  with  the 
problems  of  youth."  This  bill  provides 
the  clearinghouse. 

Finally,  the  Institute  is  directed  to 
analyze  State  laws  on  juvenile  crime  and 
develop  model  laws  and  codes.  The 
American  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  Law  Institute  have  achieved 
striking  results  with  a  similar  approach. 

Support  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  Insti- 
tute bill  has  been  gratifying.  On  the 
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House  side,  over  100  Members  joined 
Congressmen  Biester  and  Mikva  and 
me  in  introducing  HJR.  45.  Twenty-four 
Senators  have  sponsored  companion 
legislation. 

Support  for  the  bill  has  also  come  from 
some  of  the  best  known  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  In 
the  country.  At  the  time  of  its  hearings, 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  re- 
ceived many  telegrams  and  letters  from 
aroimd  the  country,  supporting  HJl.  45. 
I  will  now  read  a  few  of  these. 

On  October  28,  1971,  Milton  Rector, 
Director  of  the  National  Coimcil  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  wrote  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Robert  Kastenmeier 
the  following  letter: 

We  are  writing  you  to  express  our  strong 
support  for  H.  R.  45,  the  bill  to  establish  an 
Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice. 

As  you  know,  we  testified  before  your  com- 
mittee on  July  29,  1970,  concerning  H.  R. 
14950,  H.  R.  45's  predecessor  in  the  9l6t  Ck>n- 
gress.  At  that  time  we  strongly  supported 
the  concept  of  the  bill  and  continue  to  do  so. 
However,  in  our  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee we  suggested  that  the  Institute  be 
lodged  in  either  H.E.W.  or  L.E.A.A.  This  sug- 
gestion was  based  on  the  then  existing  plans 
of  those  two  agencies. 

Since  that  time  our  hopes  for  H.E.W.  and 
L.E.A.A.  were  not  realized.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  L.E.A.A.  only  planned  to  spend  14.6%  of 
their  state  block  funds  in  the  area  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Of  this  pitifully  low  amount 
only  14.1%  was  spent  on  training. 

H.E.W. 's  performance  has  been  equally 
disappointing.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  they 
expended  only  12.9%  of  their  resources  on 
training.  We  have  been  Informed  by  officials 
from  H.E.W./Y.D.D.P.A.  that  in  the  present 
fiscal  year  they  do  not  plan  to  spend  any 
funds  in  the  training  area.  This  decision, 
made  apparently  in  the  face  of  the  1968  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Act,  Is  most  discouraging. 

Therefore,  we  would  like  to  modify  our 
previous  testimony  and  urge  that  the  Insti- 
tute as  described  in  H.R.  45  be  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Judge  James  H.  Lincoln,  president  of 
the  National  Council  on  Juvenile  Court 
Judges,  said  in  his  telegram  of  October  26, 
1971: 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  telegram  to 
again  make  a  detailed  statement.  It  is  my 
purpose  as  President  of  N.C.J.C.J.  to  again 
reiterate  our  very  strong  support  of  H.  R.  46. 
We  have  had  long  experience  with  dealing 
with  the  present  departments  and  agencies 
in  Washington  concerning  matters  relating 
to  Juveniles.  We  have  an  abundance  of  grass 
roots  knowledge  at  the  local  level.  We  know 
that  H.R.  45  is  long  overdue  legislation. 

Orman  W.  Ketcham,  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  a  letter  on  October  26,  1971,  wrote: 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Family  Law  Judges  (of  which  I  am  chair- 
man) the  Family  Law  Section  of  the.  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  adopted  a  resolution 
last  July  in  New  York  City,  endorsing  in 
principle  H.  R.  45,  and  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Institute  for  Ju- 
venUe  Justice. 

Byron  B.  Conway,  Wood  County  judge, 
explained  to  me  in  his  communication  of 
October  22,   1971: 

I  am  a  past  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  and  that 
organization  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill  since  it  (H.  R.  45) 
was  introduced.  The  bill  is  also  supported 
by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 


linquency, the  Association  of  Parents,  and 
many  other  sincere  organizations  that  deal 
with  the  problems  of  children. 

Hope  Eastman,  acting  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  wrote  on 
October  26,  1971: 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  strong- 
ly supports  H.R.  45,  a  bill  to  establish  an  In- 
stitute for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice. 

This  legislation  represents  an  imaginative 
effort  to  deal  with  this  problem  (lack  of 
resources).  It  would  provide  training  pro- 
grams and  facilities  for  persons  connected 
with  prevention,  control  and  treatment  of 
JuvenUe  crime  and  delinquency.  It  would  also 
establish  a  national  clearinghouse  of  In- 
formation and  studies  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  the  Juvenile  Justice  system. 

Trained  personnel  and  greater  knowledge 
are  essential  to  achieving  the  specialized 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile  of- 
fenders which  Is  necessary  to  halt  the  alarm- 
ing Increase  In  Juvenile  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 

Mrs.  Barbara  McGarry,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee, has  stated : 

The  enormity  of  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
problem  clearly  calls  for  a  new  approach,  in 
view  not  only  of  financial  drain,  but  most 
importantly,  in  reclaiming  the  misdirected 
young  lives  of  that  segment  of  the  nation's 
most  Important  natural  resource — its  chil- 
dren. This  new  i^proacb  Is  soundly  realized 
in  H.R.  45. 

Precisely  because  of  lack  of  departmental 
inertia  toward  the  mounting  problem  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  it  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish an  Independent  Institute  of  Juvenile 
Justice,  where  Federal  funds  can  be  targeted 
directly  to  alleviating  this  problem — both  by 
the  training  of  special  probation  officers.  In- 
take and  aftercare  personnel,  and  by  deter- 
mining which  programs  show  the  greatest 
promise  in  controlling  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  in  effectively  rehabilitating  the  youth- 
ful offender. 

More  recently,  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers — PTA — re- 
leased a  legislation  memogram  which 
urges  immediate  enactment  of  H.R.  45 : 

To :  State  Chairmen  for  Legislation,  National 
Board  of  Managers 

Prom:  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Klmmel,  Coordinator 
of  Legislative  Activity 

Call  for  Immeolate  Action 

HJl.  45  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of 
Juvenile  Justice 
H.R.  45,  a  bUl  to  establish  an  Institute  for 
the  Continuing  Studies  of  JuvenUe  Justice, 
is  expected  to  be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  very  soon.  The  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation are  threefold : 

(1)  to  provide  training  programs  and  fa- 
cilities for  personnel  involved  in  the  preven- 
tion, control  and  treatment  of  JuvenUe  crime 
and  delinquency; 

(2)  to  provide  a  coordinating  center  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  useful 
data  on  treatment  and  control  of  JuvenUe 
offenders  and  the  Juvenile  Justice  system 
and; 

(3)  to  prepare  studies  on  Juvenile  Justice 
Including  comparisons  and  analyses  of  state 
and  federal  laws  and  such  model  laws  and 
recommendations  which  will  be  desig;ned  to 
promote  an  effective  and  efficient  Juvenile 
Justice  system. 

Statistics  'underscore  the  urgency  of  the 
problem.  Representative  Thomas  F.  RaUs- 
back  (R.  111.),  who  first  Initiated  this  legis- 
lation In  the  House,  writes  of  some  of  these 
alarming  facts  in  an  article  In  the  Septem- 
ber/October issue  of  Trial  magazine: 


"Juveniles  commit  about  one-half  of  all 
offenses. 

"In  the  Inner  city  70%  of  the  young  peo- 
ple find  themselves  In  trouble  with  the  law. 

"The  Juvenile  crime  rate  is  rising  more 
rapidly  than  the  adult  rate;  In  the  sixties 
Juvenile  arrests  increased  90%. 

"Recidivism  of  youthful  offenders  Is  stag- 
gering; almost  76%  are  rearrested  within 
five  years. 

"The  addition  of  such  statistics  to  the  over- 
all crime  rate  is  alone  cause  for  great  con- 
cern, but  as  tragic  as  this  may  seem,  it  is 
yet  more  serious  when  we  consider  that  these 
figures  represent  only  the  beginning  of  a  life 
at  odds  with  society  and,  more  than  likely, 
a  career  in  crime.  What  it  means  in  human 
terms  is  the  Immeasurable  loss  to  society  of 
productive.  Integrated  citizens  and  to  the 
JuvenUe  offender  of  a  normal  future." 

It  is  t}elieved  by  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
that  an  efficient  and  effective  method  of 
training  personnel  to  work  with  Juvenile 
offenders  can  be  developed.  This  legislation 
is  supported  by  the  Council  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges,  with  which  the  PTA  has  been  co- 
operating for  many  years  and  with  which  we 
are  now  co-sponsoring  regional  conferences 
to  train  volunteers  to  work  with  Juvenile 
courts  in  an  effort  to  help  children  in  trou- 
ble. 

Please  contact  your  congressman  immedi- 
ately— and  urge  him  to  suport  H.R.  45  when 
it  reaches  the  fioor  in  the  near  future. 

The  American  Bar  Association  unani- 
mously endorsed  H.R.  45  on  February  8, 
1972,  as  explained  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Roman  L.  Hruska.  The  text  of  that  letter 
follows: 

February  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  am  pleased  to  Inform 
you  that  the  American  Bar  Association, 
through  its  governing  body,  the  House  of 
Delegates,  unanimously  approved  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  submitted  by  its 
Section  of  Criminal  Law  at  the  Mld-wlnter 
meeting  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1972: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion approves  and  supports  In  principle  leg- 
islation represented  by  H.R.  45,  92d  Congress. 
First  Session,  a  bill  "To  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new 
chapter  404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice";  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  That  the  Section 
of  Criminal  Law  be  authorized  to  indicate 
support  of  the  Association  for  such  legisla- 
tion by  appearances  before  Committees  of 
the  Congress  or  in  such  other  ways  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

Recommendations  to  the  same  effect  were 
submitted  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
Section  of  Family  Law  and  likewise  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 

For  your  further  information,  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  xerox  of  our  Section's  Report  which 
contained  those  recommendations  and  a  re- 
port in  support  thereof. 

We  trust  this  information  will  be  of  some 
assistance   in   the   final   enactment   of   this 
piece  of  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Erickson, 

Chairman. 

American  Bar  Association — Section  of 
Criminal  Law  Recommendations 

The  Section  of  Criminal  Law  recommends 
the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion approves  and  supports  in  principle  leg- 
islation represented  by  HJl.  45,  92d  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  a  biU  "To  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new 
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chapter  404  to  establish  an  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice";  and 
Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Section  of 
Criminal  Law  be  authorized  to  indicate  sup- 
port of  the  Association  for  such  legislation  by 
appearances  before  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress or  in  such  other  ways  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

BEPOST 

In  spite  of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent 
during  the  past  decade  on  Innovative  delin- 
quency programs  and  research,  much  of  the 
Information  remains  In  bureaucrats'  flies. 
Very  little  information  has  been  disseminated 
to  the  nation's  Juvenile  Justice  personnel  for 
Implementation  in  local  coiirts. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  national  co- 
ordinated effort  for  systematic,  evaluated  In- 
formation and  training  on  proven  effective 
programs.  Legislation  is  now  Ijefore  Congress 
which  would  provide  this  coordination 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Institute 
for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
as  proposed  in  HJl.  45  and  companion  bUls. 
Such  an  Institute  would  help  to  capitalize 
on  the  value  of  the  millions  of  dollars  al- 
ready spent  from  Federal,  State  and  private 
sources.  More  Importantly,  priceless  human 
values  could  be  preserved  or  rehabilitated  by 
the  selective  publication  of  successful  meth- 
ods and  by  providing  training  in  those 
methods. 

H.R.  45  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
Thomas  P.  Rallsback  (nilnols)  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  many  others.  It  has  extensive 
bipartisan  support.  It  attacks  the  problems 
referred  to  above. 

H.R.  45  authorizes  the  Institute  to  (a) 
sen-e  as  an  information  bank  by  systematic 
collection  of  data  from  all  sources  re  juvenile 
delinquency:  (b)  publish  data  in  usefxil 
forms;  (c)  disseminate  published  data  to 
Interested  persons;  (d)  conduct  seminars 
and  worltshops;  (e)  provide  short-term  train- 
ing of  law  enforcement  officers.  Juvenile  wel- 
fare worlcers.  Juvenile  Judges,  probation  of- 
ficers, correctional  personnel,  and  other  per- 
sons, including  lay  personnel,  connected  with 
the  treatment  and  control  of  Juvenile  offend- 
ers: and  (f)  send  out  training  teams  to  worls 
at  State  and  local  levels. 

The  Institute  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  Advisory  Commission  consisting 
of  the  Administrators  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  the  Youth  Development  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Administration,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
the  United  States  Judicial  Center,  plus  fif- 
teen persons  having  training  and  experience 
in  the  various  areas  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
thus  assuring  helpful  services,  directly  ap- 
plicable to  practical  field  problems. 

H.R.  45  has  been  reported  out  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  with 
a  "do  pass"  recommendation.  On  December 
6,  1971.  during  a  House  session  working  under 
a  suspension  of  rules,  H.R.  45  came  within 
1 1  votes  of  the  required  two-thirds  majority. 
Sponsors  will  now  work  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  bring  the  Bill  on  the  floor  for  a 
regular  vote. 

H.R.  45  was  recommended  to  the  Section 
of  Criminal  Law  by  the  Committee  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency.  It  was  discussed  at  the 
Council  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. November  13,  1971,  and  voted  upon 
favorably  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

The  Section's  Conunittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Its  Council  strongly  feels  that 
approval  of  the  Recommendations  contained 
In  this  Report  would  substantially  contrib- 
ute to  the  American  Bar  Association's  na- 
tionwide leadership  In  the  Improvement  of 
justice,  and  give  appropriate  needed  atten- 
tion to  Justice  for  the  child;  hence  urges  As- 
sociation approval  of  these  Recommenda- 
tions. 


A  copy  of  this  Report  has  been  sent  to  the 
Section  of  Family  Law  because  of  Its  logical 
interest  in  the  subject  matter. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  Erickson, 
Chairman,  Section  of  Criminal  Law. 
December,  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America's  best  hope  for 
reducing  crime  is  to  reduce  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  youth  crime.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  45.  I  urge  its  immediate 
passage. 

Further,  the  American  Bar  Association 
and,  I  might  add,  both  its  criminal  jus- 
tice section  as  well  as  its  family  law  sec- 
tion, have  now  strongly  endorsed  H  Jl.  45. 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  now  pass 
this  much  needed  and  widely  supported 
bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  in  his  very  clear,  con- 
cise, and  powerful  statement  that  he  has 
made.  I  know  how  hard  he  has  worked  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  in  both  the  91st  and  92d 
Congresses,  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  its 
immediate  passage.  I  was  disappointed 
that  it  did  not  pass  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  when  it  was  before  the  House 
on  December  6  and  I  am  glad  that  we 
now  have  the  opportimity  to  rectify  this 
error. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  remarks  I  made 
then  except  to  point  out  that  at  a  time 
when  juvenile  crime  is  reaching  stag- 
gering proportions,  a  unified,  coordinated 
Federal  effort  Is  clearly  called  for.  As  a 
needed  answer  to  an  urgent  social  prob- 
lem, this  bill  merits  our  immediate  en- 
dorsement. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  im- 
mense irony  resulting  from  our  country's 
increasing  crime  rate  has  been  effective- 
ly shown  by  the  fine  work  on  this  bill 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Congressman  Railsback.  Apartment  ten- 
ants peer  from  behind  protective  window 
bars  instead  of  criminals  confined  by 
jail  bars.  In  some  areas  of  our  cities,  life 
for  some  people  resembles  the  existence 
of  animals  in  a  zoo.  More  and  more  Amer- 
icans are  hiding  behind  locked  and  bolted 
doors,  buying  dogs  for  protection,  and 
constantly  fearing  that  they  may  be 
crime's  next  victim.  In  fact,  each  person 
in  the  United  States  has  one  chance  in 
36  of  becoming  a  victim  of  a  serious  crime 
such  as  murder,  rape,  or  robbery.  Pri- 
vate citizens  do  not  deserve  such  an  ex- 
istence. 

The  gun-toting  hoodlimi  has  made 
people  afraid  to  walk  their  neighbor- 
hood streets  at  night.  He  instills  terror  in 
those  innocent  individuals  he  confronts 
and  untold  suffering  and  pain  in  those  he 
decides  to  harm. 

Statistics  seem  so  impersonal,  but  they 
do  convey  the  staggering  increases  in 
crime.  In  the  10  years  from  1960  to  1970, 


serious  crimes  nearly  tripled.  Murders 
went  up  76  percent,  aggravated  assaults 
rose  by  117  percent,  and  robberies  in- 
creased 224  percent.  What  makes  these 
figures  even  more  significant  is  that  in 
1970,  guns  were  used  in  65  percent  of 
all  murders  and  63  percent  of  all  rob- 
beries. 

Congress  is  today  considering  a  bill 
creating  an  institute  for  continuing 
studies  of  juvenile  justice.  This  action 
recognizes  the  immense  need  for  improv- 
ing the  systems  through  which  juvenile 
delinquents  can  be  helped — before  they 
turn  into  hardened  criminals.  Juvenile 
welfare  workers  and  judges  wUl  have  a 
chance  to  learn  more  about  treating  and 
controlling  yoimg  offenders  through  cre- 
ation of  a  training  center  similar  to  the 
FBI  Academy.  The  most  advanced  tech- 
niques in  dealing  with  juvenile  delin- 
quency will  be  compiled  and  distributed 
to  law  enforcement  officials  nationwide.  I 
am  especially  proud  to  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 

However,  when  all  of  our  best  efforts 
are  unable  to  deter  some  from  a  life  of 
crime,  something  must  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  members  of  society. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968,  hopes  ran  high  that  crimi- 
nals would  have  a  hard  time  obtaining 
weapons.  But  statistics  for  1968-70  show 
that  the  use  of  guns  in  murders  increased 
by  16  percent.  Assaults  committed  with 
a  gun  rose  23  percent  and  armed  rob- 
beries shot  up  by  34  i>ercent. 

If  you  add  up  the  10,300  firearms  mur- 
ders in  1970,  the  3,000  annual  domestic 
victims  of  gun  accidents,  and  the  some 
10,500  gtm  suicides,  you  get  almost  24,000 
gun  victims.  This  figure,  for  a  single  year, 
represents  more  than  one-half  of  all  U.S. 
combat  deaths  in  Vietnam  during  the  last 
10  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  has  not  and  will  not  be  ef- 
fective. The  act  did  not  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  parts  for  making  the  cheap 
"Saturday  night  specials,"  the  criminals' 
favorite,  accoimting  for  no  less  than  50 
percent  of  all  crimes  involving  gims. 

The  act  provides  no  sure  way  for  a  gun 
dealer  to  check  the  background  of  the 
purchaser,  and,  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
a  legal  purchaser  from  reselling  the  gun 
to  any  other  Individual — even  a  criminal. 

And  right  now  In  the  United  States, 
a  new  handgtm  Is  sold  every  13  seconds 
and  used  handgims  are  being  traded  at 
more  than  two  a  minut*?. 

We  need  to  quit  molly-coddling  these 
gun-toting  criminals  who  more  and  more 
seem  to  derive  sadistic  pleasure  from  us- 
ing a  gim.  Often,  money  or  revenge  seem 
to  be  the  primary  goal  of  the  criminal. 
Infiicting  bodily  harm  and  even  death 
seem  to  be  the  mode  for  today. 

Here  in  the  Washington  area,  we  have 
witnessed  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  adopting 
a  "no  change  policy"  after  the  shooting 
of  a  busdriver.  Many  gas  station  at- 
tendants no  longer  make  change  for  pur- 
chases and  place  money  into  concrete 
drop  boxes  to  which  they  have  no  keys. 
But  what  about  the  criminal  who  refuses 
to  believe  the  attendant  does  not  have  a 
key? 

The  burden  has  shifted  to  the  innocent 
citizen,  and  the  criminal  now  feels  free 
to    roam    anywhere — perhaps    to   your 
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neighborhood  grocery  clerk  or  movie 
cashier.  If  he  shoots  the  clerk  or  kills  the 
cashier,  he  has  not  committed  a  Federal 
offense,  but  he  has  certainly  committed 
the  greatest  of  atrocities  to  the  victim 
and  his  family. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  recog- 
nized the  gun  as  the  primary  means  of 
criminal  violence.  But  the  act  was  inef- 
fective as  a  means  of  controlling  that 
violence. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  laws  now  on  the 
books  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  use 
a  gun  to  commit  a  felony  where  a  State's 
legislature  has  made  such  use  a  State 
offense.  This  bill  would  also  require  a 
mandatory  jail  sentence  for  anyone  con- 
victed, and  the  sentence  could  not  run 
concurrently  with  any  sentence  for  an- 
other offense.  The  bill  is  identical  to  one 
I  drafted  and  introduced  with  16  co- 
sponsors  in  April  1970. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  criminal  law 
has  been  primarily  a  State  concern.  It 
does  not  require  any  State  to  pass  a  law 
making  it  an  offense  to  carry  a  gun  dur- 
ing commission  of  a  crime;  but  where 
States  do,  the  offense  automatically  be- 
comes Federal  as  well  as  State  in  char- 
acter. 

The  intent  of  this  legislative  approach 
is  to  place  the  burden  of  criminal  use  of 
guns  on  those  who  use  them,  not  on  law- 
abiding  citizens.  A  man  would  think 
twice  before  using  a  gim  to  commit  a 
crime  if  what  was  previously  only  a  State 
offense  is  now  made  a  Federal  offense 
also.  The  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  be  utilized  to  rid  America 
of  the  gun-toting  criminals  who  have 
permitted  the  lawlessness  of  the  dark 
ages  to  permeate  our  cities  and  rural 
areas. 

The  stiff,  new  penalties  provided  In 
this  bill  for  using  a  gxm  to  commit  a 
crime  should  help  to  deter  some,  and 
those  who  will  not  be  deterred  will  be 
detained.  This  may  be  bitter  medicine 
for  the  criminals  in  our  society,  but  it  is 
far  better  than  the  pain  and  suffering 
they  inflict  upon  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther, in  regard  to  his  explanation  as  to 
the  Department  of  Justice's  attitude. 
There  is  a  little  trouble  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  is  reported  in  the 
committee  report  as  being  opposed  to  the 
bill.  Can  you  give  us  an.  explanation  of 
that? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  we  began,  before 
the  legislation  was  even  introduced,  I, 
along  with  Congressman  Biester  and 
Congressman  Mikva,  visited  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  met  and  spoke 
with  the  then  Attorney  Generfil  John 
Mitchell.  It  was  my  belief  that  there 
was  a  good  chance  at  getting  support 
from  that  Department  as  well  as  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  because  we  also  met  with 
Secretary  Robert  Finch.  We  had  further 
meetings  with,  among  others,  Pete  Velde 
of  LEAA  as  well  as  John  Dailey,  who  was 
then  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 
They  made  some  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
valuable  contributions  as  far  sis  suggest- 
ing language  is  concerned. 


If  you  are  asking  me  my  opinion,  my 
opinion  about  why  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  HEW  are  opposed,  I  would 
say  that  there  has  he&a.  a  traditional 
Jurisdictional  dispute  between  HEW  and 
the  Department  of  Jiistice  over  who  has 
primary  jurisdiction  over  juvenile  affairs. 
I  think  that  is  pretty  well  established.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  some- 
thing like  three  different  letters  of  co- 
operation that  have  been  exchanged  be- 
tween departments  cited  because  of  criti- 
cism of  the  continuing  friction  between 
the  two  governmental  agencies. 

My  belief  is  that  when  we  chose  to  give 
this  an  Independent  character,  that  is, 
we  did  not  rest  it  with  Justice  and  did 
not  put  it  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  HEW, 
because  we  thought  we  would  get  into 
exactly  the  same  problems  that  occurred, 
namely,  the  friction  that  I  mentioned 
previously.  The  two  departments  decided 
to  oppose  this  legislation.  I  think  they  re- 
gard it  as  kind  of  an  infringement  on 
their  separate  Jurisdictions. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  that  I  disagree  with  him.  I  do 
not  believe  that  statement  is  consistent 
with  the  facts.  We  have  a  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  now  on  the 
books  and  we  have  a  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  We  amended  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Control  Act 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  it  was  my  amendment  that 
completely  changed  the  structure  of 
that  act. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  K  the  gentleman  will 
read  in  the  report,  when  we  extended  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1971  we  spelled  out  the 
jurisdiction,  and  in  the  report  the  com- 
mittee stated  prevention  programs  in 
juvenile  crime  would  belong  to  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and 
be  administered  by  HEW.  That  is  what 
Is  being  done.  The  criminal  justice  as- 
pect of  juvenile  crime  would  remain  with- 
in the  LEAA.  and  that  is  being  done. 

So  I  am  wondering  if  the  gentlemsin 
would  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  House 
how  does  this  program  that  is  before 
us  today  differ  both  from  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and  the 
Safe  Streets  Act. 

Now.  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  dangerous  crime  reposed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  has  jurisdiction  of  pre- 
ventive programs. 

How  will  this  act  before  us  today  differ 
from  those  two  acts? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  has  been  a  recent 
study  with  which  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  familiar  with  by  the 
National  Council  on  Delinquency  and 
Crime.  That  study,  frankly,  has  found, 
as  I  mentioned  esirller,  that  there  has 
been  a  glaring  lack  of  commitment. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  how  I  think 
this  legislation  differs. 


Let  me  also  mention  to  the  gentlemsin 
that  there  are  some  programs  that  you 
would  think  would  be  under  HEW  but 
which  are  still  being  funded  by  LEAA; 
namely,  some  training  programs  which 
the  bill  would  be  prinmrily  concerned 
with. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  central 
place  where  local  law  enforcement,  pro- 
bationary, judicial  and  correctional  per- 
sonnel can  come  to  share  expertise,  to 
discuss  what  has  been  successful  in  some 
States  and  what  has  not  been  successful. 

There  is  no  central  place  to  train  peo- 
ple nominated  by  the  local  and  State 
governments. 

I  would  say  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  patterned  after  what  I  think 
has  been  a  very  successful  institution  and 
that  is  the  FBI  Training  Academy  which 
began  with  about  200  people  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  State  and  local 
governments  and  sending  them  to  a  cen- 
tral place  where  they  receive  short-term 
training — a  6-week  training  program — 
and  they  have  returned  to  their  local 
communities  and  it  has  had  the  ripple 
effect  of  letting  them  share  with  their 
colleagues  what  has  been  successful  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  think  an  additional 
answer  to  the  question  which  has  been 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
contained  on  page  30  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  in  the  testimony  of  Judge 
James  C.  Gulotta,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  of  Court  Judges,  working 
in  the  field.  The  testimony  we  had  dur- 
ing the  hearings  came  from  people 
working  in  the  field  dealing  with  the 
practical  problems  involved  here.  He 
said: 

We  respect  the  opinions  of  representatives 
of  the  existing  Federal  agencies  who  state 
that  their  existing  services  can  best  solve 
the  problems  of  delinquency.  We  do  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  Intentions. 
Oceans  of  studies  and  projects  have  been 
conducted.  But  they  need  speciflc  goals  and 
guidelines  such  as  those  contained  in  this 
legislation  for  a  Juvenile  Justice  Institute, 
in  order  to  draw  together  the  concltislons 
and  expertise  that  are  available  and  convert 
them  into  useful,  practical  publications 
and  training  programs  that  youth  workers 
can  immediately  apply  right  on  the  Job. 

And  I  can  assure,  gentlemen,  that  aa  a 
president  of  a  national  organization  repre- 
senting every  State  and  Territory  In  oiu*  Na- 
tion, the  most  vital  area  within  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  that  of  a  singular  Fed- 
eral agency  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  tat 
all  matters  concerning  youth  and  delin- 
quency in  these  United  States. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  talked  about  those 
things  which,  hopefully,  the  institute,  if 
created,  could  do. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether 
or  not  there  is  anything  prohibiting  these 
things  being  done  under  the  provision3 
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of    the    Law    Enforcement    Assistance 
Agency? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
when  you  read  the  so-called  Omnibus 
Safe  Streets  Act.  and  when  you  read  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  Act,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  language  under  either 
act  is  not  written,  really,  to  encompass 
what  we  believe  is  a  central  focus  on  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Let  me  just  add  one  thing.  It  is  my 
belief  that  an  important  part  of  this 
bill  wliich  we  have  not  mentioned  is  the 
establishment  of  a  full-time  director  to 
deal  with  tliese  training  programs.  Per- 
haps, even  more  important,  we  provide 
by  statute  for  the  first  time  an  advisory 
commission  that  would  not  be  limited  to 
government  people  but  would  rather  have 
some  peop-e  from  the  private  section  in- 
cluding juvenile  court  judges,  probation- 
ary personnel,  correctional  personnel  and 
other  interested  people  from  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  yield  to  my 
friend  here,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  first. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  one  thing,  the  LEAA,  which 
has  been  brought  into  this  discussion, 
and  that  we  are  now  putting  millions  of 
dollars  into  that  the  LEAA  is  using  for 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams, and  establishing  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  programs  around  the 
country,  that  I  believe  this  merely  high- 
lights the  desperate  need  for  this  type 
of  legislation  at  this  time,  because  of  the 
great  lack  of  coordination  and  under- 
standing on  how  to  treat  juvenile  prob- 
lems. This  bill  directly  speaks  to  that  sit- 
uation, and  as  to  how  It  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

I  also  noticed.  If  I  may  continue.  In 
the  report  filed  here  by  HEW  where  it 
speaks  of  title  I  money  in  education  be- 
ing used  for  this  piupose.  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  depend  on  title  I  money  under 
the  Education  Act  being  used  to  coordi- 
nate and  handle  the  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy prevention  programs.  I  believe  this 
again  clearly  highlights  the  desperate 
need  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  rai  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill  which  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  bUl 
already  has  received  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  this 
House. 

Juvenile  crime  and  delinquency 
throughout  the  country  is  Indeed  stag- 
gering. The  hearings  bear  me  out  in  that 
regard.  Our  future  depends  on  our  youth. 
The  present  system  does  not  work.  Juve- 
nile crime  plus  youth  drug  addiction 
plague  our  Nation.  Oiu-  State  and  mu- 
nicipal processes  are  varied,  and  greatly 
fragmented,  and  are  not  productive. 
"Diere  Is  an  appalling  lack  of  knowledge 
and  expertise  on  the  subject.  State  pro- 
cedures are  often  chaotic,  and  at  tlnjes 


antediluvian,  and  they  must  be  brought 
up  to  date.  There  must  be  a  greater 
spreading  of  the  good  gospel  of  rehabili- 
tation which  is  woefully  absent  under 
the  present  system,  and  much  can  be 
done  in  that  regard  by  the  setting  up  of 
this  institute. 

For  these  purposes  there  must  be  a 
center  from  which  knowledge  can  ema- 
nate for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
juvenile  offenders.  A  national  bank  of 
information  is  required  and  is  essential. 

Much  talk  has  been  heard  concerning 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  HEW  ob- 
jections. There  is  only  one  explanation, 
and  that  is  jealousy.  They  do  not  want 
anyone  to  poach  on  their  preserves. 

I  admire  the  parsimony  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross).  He  has 
very  frequently  saved  this  Nation  con- 
siderable siuns  of  money.  He  now  ob- 
jects because  this  may  cost  so  many  dol- 
lars, but  I  assure  him  that  anything 
worthwhile  costs  money. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Scotch  story 
about  a  lad  who  comes  to  his  father  after 
he  had  come  home  from  school,  and  he 
said,  "Daddy,  I  came  home  from  school, 
and  I  ran  after  the  bus,  and  I  therefore 
saved  3  pence."  The  father  whacked  him 
over  the  jaw,  and  the  boy  said,  "Where- 
fore do  you  pimish  me.  Father?"  The 
father  said,  "You  should  have  followed 
a  taxi,  and  saved  a  shilling." 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  we  do  not  seem  ever  to  satisfy  him. 
No  matter  what  sums  we  agree  to  pay 
for  some  tilings  that  are  worthwhile,  we 
are  always  confronted  with  his  objec- 
tion. 

Now  this  is  a  worthwhile  project,  and 
if  it  is  worthwhile,  and  the  majority  of 
this  House  thought  it  was  worthwhile — 
it  is  going  to  cost  money  and  we  have  to 
pay  that  money  for  that  which  Is  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill 
Ml  the  majority  side,  the  gentleman  from 
niinois   (Mr.  Mikva)    10  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  assure  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PucmsKi)  that  the  bill  Is  in  the  exact 
form  In  which  he  asked  to  be  paired  for 
it  when  It  came  up  the  first  time  some 
months  ago. 

I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  his 
views  on  the  bill  to  keep  him  from  voting 
for  It  this  time. 

As  was  explained  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary,  this  Is  exactly  the  same  bill 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  approved 
when  It  was  before  the  House  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

Let  me  also  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  because  the  blU 
has  been  before  the  House  before,  be- 
cause It  has  had  a  long  and  tedious  jour- 
ney through  the  committee,  waiting  for 
reports  from  the  various  departments  In- 
volved and  then  finally  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  the  second  time — the 
authorization  remains  the  same  even 
though  less  time  is  remaining.  Obviously, 
$2  million  will  not  be  spent  and  It  will 
not  be  appropriated  during  the  balEince 


of  this  fiscal  year.  But,  of  course,  he  is 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  were  to  put  my  fin- 
ger on  any  single  factor  that  has  caused 
difficulty  with  some  of  the  departments 
of  Government— I  believe  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley)  asked  about  the  basis  of  the  oppo- 
sition and  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— It  Is  not  as  to  the  substance  of  the 
bill  and  It  is  not  as  to  the  need  for  an 
agency  which  will  collate  and  pull  to- 
gether all  of  the  research  that  is  being 
done  and  act  as  a  clearing  house.  Indeed, 
I  feel  that  our  distinguished  colleague,' 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  RAas- 
BACK)  could  have  eliminated  the  oppo- 
sition of  at  least  one  of  the  agencies  if  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  choose  up 
sides  on  what  Is  basically  a  jurisdictional 
dispute. 

The  Department  of  Justice  thought  It 
could  handle  It.  HEW  thought  It  could 
handle  it.  As  a  result,  it  was  not  handled. 

I  recall  from  a  meeting  with  the  At- 
torney General,  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment on  the  need  for  this  kind  of  central 
agency.  There  was  no  disagreement  on 
the  proposition  of  substantive  law. 

Indeed,  there  was  no  disagreement 
when  we  sought  to  analogize  this  kind 
of  agency  to  the  successful  FBI  Academy. 
As  I  recall,  the  Attorney  General  agreed 
that  was  a  pretty  good  analogy. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  agencies  in 
this  field  and  they  have  overlapped.  No 
one  agency  at  this  point  is  willing  to 
say— we  agree  it  ought  to  be  taken  from 
us. 

In  fact,  the  problems  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  really  this  concern  has 
been  voiced  again  and  again,  have  not 
lent  themselves  to  a  solution. 

So  some  of  our  colleagues  say,  "Well, 
the  proposals  we  have  tried  do  not  work. 
Therefore,  let  us  forget  about  the  prob- 
lems. Obviously,  that  ought  not  to  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Congress  and  it  cannot  be 
the  attitude  of  the  Congress. 

When  one  looks  at  the  total  crime  sta- 
tistics that  are  existing  in  this  coimtry, 
even  after  some  of  the  dramatic  declines 
in  places  like  Washington,  D.C.,  one  finds 
juvenile  crime  has  continued  to  increase 
by  a  startling  42  percent  since  1965  and 
an  even  more  startling  113  percent  since 
1960. 

The  present  law  says  when  a  juvenile 
is  delinquent,  we  will  use  the  penal  insti- 
tutions and  the  reform  institutions  os- 
tensibly to  correct  them.  But  we  are 
missing  that  first  signal  light  of  trouble 
to  realize  that  this  is  the  time  when  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  try  to  turn  those 
people  from  a  life  of  crime,  long  before 
the  years  of  unemployment,  alcoholism, 
dope  addiction,  and  time  in  penal  insti- 
tutions, all  of  which  confirm  the  life  of 
a  hardened  criminal. 

We  suggest  that  the  present  pattern 
allows  them  to  start  this  life  as  a  crim- 
inal without  any  meaningful  Interfer- 
ence by  the  agencies  of  Government  and 
without  Government  even  being  aware 
which  kinds  of  interference  will  be  mean- 
ingful and  which  kinds  will  not. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  FBI  statistics 
bear  this  out.  On  the  whole,  63  percent 
of  those  people  released  from  prison  are 
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i-earrested  within  4  years.  This  is  the 
tragic  recidivism  rate  we  all  have  to  re- 
member and  as  to  which  we  bear  the 
freight.  But  for  juveniles,  the  figure  is 
even  higher.  Nearly  75  percent  of  those 
under  21  at  the  time  of  their  release  get 
in  trouble  again.  The  need  for  action  I 
do  not  think  needs  argument  to  this 
House. 

We  do  believe  that  reduction  in  juve- 
nile crime  will  produce  a  disproportion- 
ate reduction  in  total  crime  by  taking 
out  of  circulation  the  youngsters  who 
might  otherwise  commit  crime  over  and 
over  and  over  again. 

We  just  do  not  have  all  the  answers 
to  juvenile  delinquency,  but  we  do  have 
some.  The  problem  is  that  we  are  not 
making  effective  use  of  the  knowledge 
we  do  have.  We  are  not  making  effective 
use  of  the  many  programs  that  are  al- 
ready on  the  books,  but  scattered 
through  the  Federal  bureaucracy  dealing 
with  different  aspects  of  juvenile  crime. 

Let  me  cite  briefly  the  Government 
agencies  which  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
juvenile  crime  field:  They  are  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  They  all  have 
proliferating  programs  under  various 
legislative  mandates,  seeking  to  develop 
effective  new  techniques  to  stem  delin- 
quency. All  of  them  paddle  their  own  ca- 
noes. As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  said,  we  have 
reached  the  point  of  great  embarrass- 
ment on  the  third  attempt  to  cooperate 
in  trying  to  get  some  coordination  on 
research  programs  that  they  are  engaged 
in  together. 

Unfortunately,  the  knowledge  that 
these  various  departments  have  devel- 
oped just  does  not  get  out  into  the  field 
where  it  is  needed.  That  is  basically  what 
H.R.  45  will  do. 

We  have  already  heard  our  distin- 
guished collesigue  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  BiESTER)  refer  to  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  who  stated  he  thought 
there  were  many  programs  on  the  books 
that  did  work  which  were  worth  pursu- 
ing but  unfortimately  they  did  not  get 
to  him  and  to  his  colleagues;  the  Judges 
are  unable  to  find  out  which  ones  were 
the  good  ones  and  which  ones  were  the 
bad  ones. 

The  second  important  fimction  of  the 
Institute  would  be  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel working  in  the  field.  Too  many 
judges  and  probation  officers  and  juve- 
nile correction  people  around  the  coun- 
try are  years  behind  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  in  their  field.  Every  single 
s'^udy  that  has  been  made  of  the  needs 
of  the  juvenile  justice  system  has  pin- 
pointed lack  of  trained  persoimel  as  a 
serious  problem. 

In  searching  for  a  vehicle  to  meet  this 
need,  the  model  which  stands  out  is  the 
Federal  Government's  FBI  Academy.  It 
has  been  a  model  for  law  enforcement 
professionalism,  training  thousands  of 
State  and  local  law-enforcement  officials, 
and  it  has  not  resulted  in  the  takeover 
of  local  law  enforcement  by  the  Federal 
Government.  If  we  are  to  begin  solving 
the  serious  problem  of  juvenile  crime 
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which  we  now  face  in  this  country,  we 
have  to  make  a  comparable  effort  In 
training,  motivating,  and  providing  in- 
formation to  Juvenile  Justice  specialists. 

In  1966  the  Task  Force  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  recom- 
mended that  juvenile  specialists  should 
be  present  and  aid  in  the  disposition  of 
juvenile  first-offenders,  when  we  can  still 
reach  these  potential  subjects  of  a  long 
and  unfortimately  productive  criminal 
life.  Yet  the  Commission  found  that  bare- 
ly 5  percent  of  all  the  personnel  em- 
ployed in  State  Juvenile  facilities  in  1965 
were  professionally  trained  treatment 
personnel.  This  is  the  challenge  which 
H.R.  45  is  designed  to  meet. 

H.R.  45  offers  a  kind  of  revenue-shar- 
ing plan.  If  you  please,  for  redistributing 
to  the  States  and  local  governments  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  Juvenile -justice 
field.  Through  the  various  action  and  re- 
search programs  spread  throughout  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  we  are  finding  an- 
swers to  some  of  the  problems.  But  we 
are  not  getting  those  answers  back  to  the 
people  who  must  apply  them — the  judges 
and  probation  officers  who  must  deal  with 
juvenile  offenders  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of 
Juvenile  Justice  will  bring  that  knowl- 
edge to  the  people  who  need  it,  through 
continuing  education  programs  and  a 
centralized  information  source.  That  Is 
why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting the  enactment  of  H.R.  45. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wish  to  support  my 
colleague  on  this  measure,  but  the  speech 
which  he  has  just  made  is  almost  a  re- 
write of  the  same  speech  I  made  here 
when  this  House  unanimously  adopted 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Pro- 
gram of  1971,  which  I  sponsored  in  the 
House.  Would  my  colleague  be  good 
enough  to  tell  this  House  what  you  can- 
not do  under  title  n  or  the  other  titles 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  that  you 
could  do  under  this  act? 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doing  here, 
whatever  we  are  proposing  to  do — and  I 
am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  the  statis- 
tics, because,  of  course,  we  have  Juvenile 
delinquency  problems  in  this  coimtry — 
but  let  me  point  out  the  House  reduced 
the  appropriation  for  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  from  $15  million  by  $5  mil- 
lion, to  an  amount  of  $10  million  in 
1972.  The  only  problem  with  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  is  that  it  is  underfunded. 
What  can  we  do  in  this  biU,  H.R.  45, 
that  we  cannot  do  In  the  existing  law? 
If  the  gentleman  can  convince  me  of  that, 
I  will  support  his  bill. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  want  to  apologize  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  any  uninten- 
tional plagiarism  of  my  colleague's 
speech.  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  am 
flattered  that  our  minds  run  In  the  same 
trajectory. 

I  would  point  out  the  last  time  the 
bill  was  up  for  House  consideration,  the 
gentleman  was  shown  as  paired  for  the 
bill,  and  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  In 


the  Interim  to  change  his  mind  about 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  my  question? 

What  can  we  do  under  H.R.  45  that  we 
cannot  do  under  existing  law? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  answer  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  by  saying  very  sim- 
ply there  is  nothing  in  title  n  which 
would  authorize  the  kind  of  academy 
for  training  that  would  pull  together  all 
the  expertise — State,  local,  and  Federal 
as  is  done  in  the  FBI  Academy. 

Mr.  PU(^INSKI.  Is  there  anything  that 
prohibits  either  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  or  the  LEAA  from  doing  that?  Is 
there  anjrthing  in  either  one  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  that  says  if  they  decide  they 
want  such  an  academy,  they  cannot  fund 
It? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  There  is  nothing  that 
prohibits  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  that  prohibits  it,  and  yet, 
like  the  Constitution,  these  programs 
must  be  implemented.  There  is  nothing 
in  either  of  those  two  bills  which  con- 
templates anything  like  the  central  re- 
search or  academy  visualized  in  this  bill. 
That  is  why  we  are  here  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  an  identical  bill,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
45,  which  would  establish  an  Institute 
for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice. 

The  expression  of  alarm  over  the  in- 
crease in  juvenile  crime  has  become  al- 
most a  cliche  in  recent  years,  but  the 
statistics  are  truly  alarming.  In  our  in- 
ner cities,  for  example,  an  almost  incredi- 
ble 70  percent  of  our  young  people  find 
themselves  in  trouble  with  the  law  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  19  years.  Moreover, 
about  three-fourths  of  these  same  young- 
sters are  arrested  a  second  time  within  5 
years. 

One  other  fact  deserves  mention:  al- 
most one-half  of  those  arrested  in  1968 
for  serious  criminal  offenses  were  under 
the  age  of  18;  in  other  words,  juvenile 
crime  constitutes  about  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  total  crime  problem. 

These  hard  statistics  lead  us  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  existing  pro- 
grams to  combat  juvenile  delinquency 
are  just  not  working.  Experts  tell  us 
present  efforts  are  fragmentary  and  in- 
effective. What  is  needed  Is  not  new  and 
harsher  laws,  but  better  coordination  of 
existing  laws  and  progrsuns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  45  is  designed  to 
serve  that  end.  It  would  initiate  a  two- 
pronged  attack  on  Juvenile  crime.  The 
proposed  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  would  establish 
a  clearinghouse  for  existing  Information 
about  Juvenile  crime,  information  which 
is  not  now  being  properly  analyzed  or  dis- 
seminated. Uncoordinated  studies  and 
programs  at  various  levels  of  goTemment 
have  accumulated  substantial  amounts 
of  relevant  data,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  put  that  data  to  its  best  use. 

The  second  function  of  the  Institute 
would  be  to  provide  trsdning  and  educa- 
tion to  those  directly  Involved  in  State 
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and  local  efforts  to  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  training  would  be  patterned 
after  a  similar,  highly  successful  program 
for  regular  law  enforcement  personnel 
now  being  conducted  at  the  FBI 
Academy. 

Among  those  who  will  benefit  from 
this  legislation  will  be  family  counselors, 
who  have  the  first — and  sometimes  the 
only — chance  to  correct  family  situations 
which  frequently  force  a  child  into 
delinquency.  Some  years  ago,  I  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  a  family  coim- 
seling  court  in  Hawaii.  The  court  has 
proved  most  successful  in  Hawaii,  and 
I  believe  the  Institute  envisioned  in  H.R. 
45  could  help  develop  this  promising  idea. 
At  the  proper  time  I  will  ofifer  an  amend- 
ment to  include  family  counseling 
specifically  as  within  the  scope  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  45  would  go  far  to- 
ward resolving  a  problem  which  con- 
tinues to  plague  our  society  in  increasing 
intensity — the  problem  of  juvenile  jus- 
tice. I  urge  its  overwhelming  adoption 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
gentleman's  statement  that  this  bill  is 
going  to  help  to  coordinate  programs 
But  section  407  of  existing  law  provides: 

There  Is  hereby  established  an  Inter- 
departmental Council  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Coun- 
cil, whoee  function  shall  oe  to  coordinate 
«U  Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency  programs. 

That  is  the  law  now.  In  the  1971  act 
we  authorized  $75  million  for  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  the  House 
voted  only  $10  million. 

If  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  the  pro- 
gram is  not  working,  the  answer  is  not 
in  another  program  but  in  fully  funding 
tiie  existing  program.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  agree? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  has  expired 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  1  am  sorry,  my 
time  has  expired  and  I  am  unable  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  QUIE,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Railsback,  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  45 
which  would  create  the  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

I  am  sure  everyone  is  alarmed  at  the 
trend  in  criminal  statistics  which  shows 
that  the  average  age  of  persons  commit- 
ting crimes  is  continually  reaching  into 
lower  age  brackets.  The  failure  of  ju- 
venile justice  institutions  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  almost  three- 
tourth  of  the  youths  who  are  arrested  are 
again  arrested  within  a  few  years.  This 
society  cannot  stand  a  continuation  of 
this  trend. 

Some  techniques  are  proving  beneficial 
In  rehabilitating  juvenile  offenders  and 
restoring  them  to  a  useful  Ufe  in  society. 
We  do  not  have  adequate  metiiods  of  in- 
forming the  various  officials  aroimd  the 
country  concerned  with  juvenile  Justice 
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about  these  new  techniques.  One  of  the 
primary  purposes  of  this  new  Institute 
would  be  to  collect  current  data  on  ju- 
venile delinquency  treatment  and  control 
and  to  disseminate  it  to  cppropriate  per- 
sons throughout  the  Nation. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  Institute 
would  be  to  conduct  training  programs 
lor  persons  involved  in  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system. 

The  overall  direction  of  the  Institute 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  an  advisory 
commission  which  would  set  forth  policy 
with  the  actual  admimstration  of  the 
Institute  under  control  of  a  director. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  approve  this  bill  over- 
whelmingly today. 

Mr.   RAILSBACK.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr 
Pish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  45.  which  I  am  proud  to 
cosponsor.  In  particular,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  very  able  colleagues  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Railsback  and  Mr.  MncvA)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
BiESTER)  for  their  untiring  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  important  measure. 

This  legislation  would  establish  an 
Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juve- 
nile Justice,  to  compile  and  distribute 
relevant  data  and  provide  personnel 
training  in  the  juvenile  delinquency  field. 
The  Institute  would  constitute  a  clear- 
inghouse for  information  presently  frag- 
mented among  50  States  and  numerous 
Federal  agencies.  Innovative  juvenile 
court  experiences  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations would  be  collected  and  dis- 
seminated. Also,  the  Institute  would  train 
individuals  for  State  and  local  juvenile 
justice  positions  such  as  probation  of- 
ficers, law-enforcement  and  welfare 
workers.  These  are  the  officers  most  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  juveniles. 

I  need  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  serious 
problem  this  country  faces  with  youthful 
offenders  which  has  been  recounted  by 
others.  Persons  under  18  account  for  50 
percent  of  the  ofifenses  committed  na- 
tionally. The  rate  of  Increase  in  juvenile 
crime  Is  foiu-  times  that  of  the  increase 
of  the  juvenile  population  itself.  Just  as 
shocking  is  the  number  of  repeat  offend- 
ers— almost  three-quarters  of  these 
youths  are  rearrested  within  5  years,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out.  The  fact  is  that  juvenile  crime  and 
delinquency  are  not  under  control. 

It  would  be  improper  to  contend  that 
overnight  H.R.  45  would  materially 
change  the  recidivism  rate  with  regard 
to  the  juvenile  oCfender.  However.  It  is 
proper  to  contend  that  whatever  is  being 
done  today  has  not  changed  the  serious 
problem  of  the  juvenile  lawbreaker— « 
problem  that  was  clearly  brought  to  this 
Nation's  attention  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  in  1967. 

HJl.  45,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  a  beginning 
at  meeting  a  major  crime  problem.  Its 
focus  is  on  that  age  group  which  ulti- 
mately swell  the  populaticm  of  our 
prisons. 

Today,  existing  agencies  emphasize 
adult  offenses  and  adult  offenders.  Testi- 


mony before  our  subcommittee  by  prac- 
ticing juvenile  judges  was  clear  on  the 
need  for  a  central  agency  to  speak  for 
the  child. 

H.R.  45  Is  a  redirection.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  coordinating  and  unifying  force 
that  would  bring  together  what  is  now  a 
multifarious  and  disjointed  attack  on 
juvenile  delinquency. 

H.R.  45  is  an  experiment  and  a  rela- 
tively inexpensive  one  when  balanced  by 
the  gravity  and  the  importance  of  the 
situation  which  it  confronts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  support  for  H.R.  45  has 
been  expressed  by  numerous  authorities 
and  organizations  including  the  Amer- 
ican Parents  Committee,  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  45. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

FORSYTHE). 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  juvenile 
justice  bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Every  year  in  this  country,  about 
100,000  children  imder  18  are  locked  up 
in  jails. 

What  happens  to  them  there?  When 
they  go  back  to  the  streets,  are  they 
better,  or  are  they  worse? 

Are  our  prisons  really  colleges  of 
crime? 

The  juvenile  justice  bill  is  intended  to 
provide  training  and  information  for 
persons  working  to  combat  juvenile  de- 
linquency at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

The  program  would  provide  short- 
term  training  of  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers, juvenile  welfare  workers,  juvenile 
judges,  probation  officers,  correctional 
personnel  and  other  persons  connected 
with  the  treatment  and  control  of  juve- 
nile offenders. 

Rather  than  simply  further  study 
juvenile  delinquency,  this  bill  attempts 
to  establish  a  clearinghouse,  or  data 
bank,  for  all  the  valuable  information 
presenUy  existing — but  not  in  any  one 
convenient  location — a  fimction  that 
could  not  be  easily  fulfilled  except  at  the 
Federal  level. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
committee,  the  Institute  would  develop 
model  legislation  and  model  codes  for 
the  States  to  deal  with  juvenile  delin- 
quency problems. 

The  program  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  an  important  one.  It  is  a  program 
to  really  help  coordinate  State  efforts  to 
save  children. 

This,  in  my  view,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  our  support. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  5  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch). 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  I  feel  compelled  to  oppose  HJl. 
45,  but  it  would  add  little  to  the  existing 
legislative  authority  in  the  area  of  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  juvenile  delln- 
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quency.  However,  by  establishing  another 
independent  agency  in  the  form  of  an 
Institute,  the  bill  would  further  frag- 
ment Federal  efforts  in  this  field. 

The  Institute  provided  for  in  the  bill 
would  be  authorized  to  establish  an  In- 
formation bank  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  useful  data  regarding 
the  treatment  and  control  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders. The  Institute  is  also  authorized 
to  devise  and  conduct  a  training  program 
of  short-term  instruction,  including 
seminars  and  workshops  for  a  variety  of 
personnel  engaged  in  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy programs. 

The  authority  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate information  and  to  train  personnel 
was  granted  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  to  HEW  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968.  Additional  author- 
ity for  these  purposes  has  been  granted 
under  legislation  in  several  different 
areas  such  as  education,  child  welfare, 
and  social  services,  mental  health,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation.  At  the  present 
time,  Justice  and  HEW  support  projects 
which  include  training  for  professionals 
and  nonprofessionals  from  a  number  of 
agencies,  including  educational,  health, 
law  enforcement,  parole  and  probation, 
juvenile  courts,  correctional  institutions, 
youth  employment,  social  welfare,  and 
recreation.  The  Jtistice  Department  is 
also  supporting  original  research  at  vari- 
ous universities  which  is  aimed  at  pre- 
venting delinquency  and  rehabilitating 
youthful  offenders. 

HEW  will  continue  to  fund  juvenile 
delinquency  research  under  the  author- 
ity granted  in  sections  1110  and  426(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

It  is  far  better  to  continue  to  support 
the  numerous  colleges  and  universities 
which  have  training  and  research  pro- 
grams than  to  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute. These  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion can  train  the  recipients  close  to 
their  place  of  activity,  and  therefore,  can 
stress  the  particular  needs  and  problems 
of  a  State  or  local  community. 

Ample  authority  exists  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  as 
well  as  for  the  ti-aining  of  personnel.  Un- 
der titie  in  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
PreventiOTi  and  Craitrol  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Educati(m,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  collect,  evaluate,  and  dis- 
seminate information  relating  to  re- 
search and  projects  conducted  under  the 
act  in  addition  to  any  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  delinquency.  The  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  also  compiles  and  dis- 
seminates information  to  those  involved 
in  research,  law  enforcement,  pnd  correc- 
tional work.  In  addition.  Justice  is  cur- 
rently developing  a  National  Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Service  which  will  in- 
clude the  most  comprehensive  informa- 
tion bank  in  the  coimtry  in  the  criminal 
justice  area.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
research  findings  included  in  this  refer- 
ence service  will  deal  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency, since  delinquency  constitutes 
such  a  significsuit  portion  of  the  Nation's 
crime  problem. 

Both  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 


Safe  Streets  Act,  administered  by  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act,  administered  by 
HEW.  were  passed  in  1968.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  both  acts  provided  for  the 
training  of  personnel  and  the  dissemina- 
Uaa  of  information.  At  first,  these  over- 
lapping authorities  caused  confusion  and 
bureaucratic  in-flghting  between  the  two 
Departments.  The  Congress  then  recog- 
nized the  need  to  minimize  this  kind  of 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  efforts  in  the  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  area.  It  amended 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  to  establish  an  Interdepart- 
mental Council  to  coordinate  all  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  programs.  Since  the 
Coimcil's  Inception,  significant  progress 
has  been  made  in  coordinating  the  effort 
of  Justice,  HEW,  and  the  other  agencies 
involved  in  the  juvenile  delinquency  area, 
with  the  result  being  a  much  more  effec- 
tive use  of  resources.  Both.  Justice  and 
HEW  are  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

If  another  independent  agency  is  es- 
tablished, the  task  of  reducing  this 
duplication  of  effort  and  of  focusing  the 
existing  resources  to  stchieve  maximum 
results  will  become  even  more  difficult. 

Perhaps  a  greater  effort  should  be 
made  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  HJl. 
45.  But,  these  efforts  clearly  can  be  made 
imder  the  existing  legislation.  What  is 
necessary  now  is  to  continue  the  effort 
to  utilize  the  considerable  resources 
which  currently  exist  in  a  cohesive 
manner. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  probably 
one  of  the  easiest  things  for  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do 
is  to  vote  "yes"  for  every  program  that 
comes  along  the  line. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  Member  to  take 
a  position  against  a  bill  that  has  to  do 
with  possibly  solving  some  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  Ch£drman,  I  am  not  a  complete 
stranger  to  law  enforcement,  having 
been  a  FBI  agent  for  5  years  and  a 
prosecuting  attorney  in  the  capital  city 
of  my  State  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
recognize  the  very,  very  serious  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  I  would  hope 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have  made 
strides  toward  solving  the  problem.  I  do 
not,  however,  agree  that  this  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today  will  solve 
it.  In  fact,  I  think  it  will  compoimd  the 
problem  which  we  now  have  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  is  putting  another 
layer  on  another  layer  and  on  another 
layer  by  attempting  to  solve  all  of  our 
problems  by  covering  them  with  money. 

I  am  perfectly  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, a  very  able  lawyer  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  made  a  reputation  for  him- 
self in  the  State  legislature  in  Illinois  in 
this  very  field  and  I  can  understand  the 
gentleman's  interest  in  it. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  look 
at  this  legislation  we  find  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  opposed  to  it  and 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  opposed  to  it.  I  would 


ask  the  question:  "Why?"  There  have 
been  all  kinds  of  reasons  given  as  to  why 
they  were  opposed  to  it,  but  I  think  the 
possible  key  to  the  matter  appears  on 
page  6  of  the  report  wherein  there  is 
stated  the  following: 

The  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  result  in 
overlapping  and  dupUcatlon  of  efforts  in  the 
JuvenUe  delinquency  fledd  by  federally  funded 
organizations  because  aU  of  the  functions 
proposed  for  the  Institute  of  Continuing 
Studies  of  JuvenUe  Justice  presently  can  be 
performed  imder  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  one  of  our  great 
problems  in  government.  We  keep  put- 
ting program  on  top  of  program,  on  top 
of  program,  and  it  still  does  not  solve  the 
problem. 

Already.  $20  million  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  States  in  State  grants  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Further.  I  would  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  the  LEAA  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  and  contracts  to 
improve  their  methods  of  law  enforce- 
ment, to  train  personnel,  to  perform  re- 
search, and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  states  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  in  opposition  to  the  bill  and 
Mr.  Richardson.  Secretary  of  HEW, 
states  his  opposition  as  follows: 

The  bUl  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies 
of  Juvenile  Justice.  The  institute  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  an  information  bank  for 
collecting,  publishing,  and  disseminating 
data  relating  to  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  delinquency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
you  are  going  to  build  buildings  and  all  of 
these  things  that  we  have  already  pro- 
vided the  funds  to  do  in  each  of  these 
programs  we  are  talking  about  and  tiiat 
is  the  LEAA  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  If  they 
are  so  bad  and  are  failing  to  accomplish 
the  results,  even  though  we  have  spent 
millions  upon  millions  on  those  pro- 
grams, why  are  not  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  attempting  to  repeal  those 
so-called  bad  acts  because  they  are  not 
solving  the  problem,  rather  than  putting 
another  layer  on  these  already  existing 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  ranking  Member 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  takes  a 
very  courageous,  logical,  and  objective 
approach  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  on  his  stand  and  his 
very  enlightening  remarks  today. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  already 
in  this  Congress  appropriated  over  $20 
million  to  the  States  for  the  very  same 
thing  that  this  bill  now  attempts  to 
accomplish?  We  already  have  over  40 
Federal  programs  dealing  with  juvenile 
problems — why  this  boondogle? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  appreciate  the  contri- 
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bution  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. He,  too,  has  been  engaged  in  the  law 
enforcement  field  for  over  20  years  and 
he  knows  the  problems  of  Juveniles  and 
has  worked  with  them,  as  has  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyi). 

When  you  look  through  this  act  you 
will  see  that  we  have  another  one  of 
these  $100  a  day  per  diem  setup.  It 
even  goes  so  far  In  section  5043  to  provide 
for  applictions  for  admission  to  the 
institute,  and  authorizes  allowances  for 
travel  and  per  diem  for  students  and 
enroUees  to  the  institution.  This  could 
become  so  large  that  it  could  almost 
approach  HEW. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  45,  the  proposal  which 
would  establish  an  Institute  for  Continu- 
ing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  Prob- 
ably no  one  in  this  body  would  dispute 
the  continuing  need  for  collecting,  co- 
ordinating, and  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  how  juvenile  delinquency  may 
best  be  prevented  and  controlled,  nor 
would  anyone  dispute  the  continuing 
need  to  upgrade  the  professional  com- 
petence of  personnel  making  important 
decisions  about  juveniles  coming  into 
contact  with  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
But,  while  the  substantive  objectives  of 
H.R.  45  are  laudatory,  and  I  commend 
the  great  vigor  with  which  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Railsback)  and  other  proponents  defend 
this  legislation,  I  am  obliged  to  oppose 
this  legislation. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  45  would  result  in 
an  overlapping  and  duplication  of  efforts 
in  the  juvenile  delinquency  field  by  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies.  All  of  the  In- 
stitute's proposed  functions  can  now  be 
performed  under  existing  statutory  au- 
thority by  existing  Federal  agencies,  un- 
der laws  including  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  and  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  Youth  Development  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Administration 
has  made  significant  progress  in  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act.  This  office 
imder  title  II  of  the  act  Is  authorized 
to  support  training  programs  for  persons 
connected  with  the  treatment  and  con- 
trol of  juvenile  offenders.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
authorized  by  title  in  of  the  act  to  col- 
lect, evaluate,  pubUsh,  and  disseminate 
information  related  to  the  prevention  of . 
delinquency  and  the  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile offenders. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  au- 
thorized the  Justice  Department's  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
to  provide  funds  for  training  persons 
who  are  connected  with  the  treatment 
and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency.  In 
fiscal  year  1971,  the  Law  Enforcement 
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Assistance  Administration,  or  LEAA, 
funded  at  least  100  projects  totaling  al- 
most $8  million,  all  aimed  directly  at 
upgrading  the  competence  of  persons 
who  work  with  youngsters  who  become 
involved  and  get  in  contact  with  the  ju- 
venile justice  system.  This  does  not  in- 
clude other  millions  spent  by  LEAA  in 
other  projects  that  deal  with  both  adults 
and  juveniles  and  affecting  juveniles. 

The  LEAA  has  broad  legislative  au- 
thority in  the  training  area,  under  which 
it  can  spend  funds  for  training  through 
block  and  discretionary  funds,  through 
National  Institute  moneys,  and  through 
funding  technical  assistance  programs. 
These  moneys  are  being  used  to  train 
the  wide  range  of  professional  disciplines 
and  skills  needed  throughout  the  system 
of  juvenile  justice,  and  to  train  para- 
professional  and  volunteer  lay  people  to 
work  in  juvenile  justice  programs.  The 
proposal  for  a  new  Institute  for  Continu- 
ing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice  would  du- 
plicate these  efforts  already  in  being. 

The  proposed  Institute's  information 
transfer  fimction  would  also  duplicate 
several  LEAA  programs.  For  example, 
the  LEAA  is  developing  a  National  Crim- 
inal Justice  Reference  Service,  includ- 
ing the  most  comprehensive  Information 
bank  in  the  country  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice area.  This  computerized  Information 
system  will  contain  most  of  the  available 
research  information  on  crime,  on  crimi- 
nal justice,  and  on  juvenile  delinquency. 
Furthermore,  the  Statistics  Division  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  is  now  per- 
forming many  of  the  functions  of  the 
proposed  Institute's  coordinating  center 
for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
useful  data  regarding  the  treatment  and 
control  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Not  only  does  LEAA  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  in  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  juvenile  justice  area  from 
existing  sources,  it  also  supports  origi- 
nal research  aimed  at  preventing  de- 
linquency and  rehabilitating  youthful 
offenders  and  at  upgrading  the  various 
component  parts  of  the  Juvenile  justice 
system.  These  projects  are  supported  by 
the  research  and  development  arm  of 
LEAA,  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice. 

An  example  of  such  an  LEAA  research 
project  aimed  at  improving  the  effective- 
ness, efficiency,  and  fairness  of  society's 
dealings  with  troubled  children  is  the 
juvenile  justice  standards  project  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  University  Law 
School's  Institute  of  Judicial  Admin- 
istration. 

Another  LEAA -supported  project  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  is  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  juvenile  corrections 
programs  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  study  is  designed  to  develop  mini- 
mum performance  standards  for  cor- 
rections personnel  who  work  with  Juve- 
nile offenders.  Once  these  minimum 
standards  have  been  arrived  at,  it  should 
be  helpful  to  develop  more  effective 
training  programs  enabling  Juvenile  cor- 
rections personnel  to  fimction  with 
higher  levels  of  competence. 

Still  another  LEAA  National  Institute 
supported  study  is  attempting  to  identify 


those  types  of  volunteer  workers  who 
function  most  effectively  in  juvenile  pro- 
bation work,  with  the  thought  that  the 
findings  should  assist  in  selecting  better 
volunteer  probation  workers  and  in  pro- 
viding them  with  the  type  of  training 
and  skills  which  will  make  them  more 
effective. 

In  addition,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  has  established 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
working  with  the  Institute  of  Judicial 
Administration  and  other  LEAA  funded 
agencies  to  establish  standards  for  ju- 
venile delinquency  prevention,  control 
and  rehabilitation  through  its  task  force 
on  community  crime  prevention,  police 
courts,  and  corrections. 

Certainly  these  ongoing  LEAA  proj- 
ects well  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
LEAA  does  have  broad  authority  for  ju- 
venile justice  research.  Not  only  does  it 
collect  and  disseminate  existing  infor- 
mation, but  it  also  has  authority  to  col- 
lect needed  new  information  that  can  be 
disseminated  quickly  to  juvenile  justice 
personnel. 

Depending  on  how  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency problem  is  defined,  there  are 
about  40  Federal  programs  at  present 
with  some  direct  or  indirect  involvement 
in  the  juvenile  delinquency  area.  Recog- 
nizing the  great  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation in  governmental  efforts  in  the  ju- 
venile  delinquency  area  and  seeking  bet- 
ter coordination.  Congress  amended  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968  to  establish  the 
Interdepartmental  Council  to  Coordinate 
All  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pro- 
grams. That  Council,  chaired  by  Jerris 
Leonard,  Administrator  of  LEAA,  has 
moved  aggressively  In  its  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
efforts  in  the  juvenile  delinquency  area. 
These  coordination  efforts  have  been 
strongly  bolstered  by  the  written  agree- 
ment between  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  That  agreement  has  minimized 
the  overlapping  and  the  duplication  of 
Federal  efforts  in  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency area.  It  is  no  wonder  that  both 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare strongly  oppose  H.R.  45,  which  would 
tend  to  add  to  rather  than  minimize  this 
overlapping  of  programs  and  which 
would  tend  to  proliferate  expenditures 
and  to  work  against  rather  than  promote 
coordination  of  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stressed  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  deliberations 
on  this  bill,  and  again  in  the  House  floor 
debate  last  December  6,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle similarity  between  the  FBI  National 
Academy  and  the  Institute  for  Studies  of 
Juvenile  Justice  proposed  in  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House.  I  regret  the  effort  to  wrap 
the  proposed  Institute  in  the  mantle  of 
the  very  successful  National  Academy 
through  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation trains  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

The  FBI  National  Academy  is  operated 
entirely  with  FBI  agents,  occasionally 
supplemented  with  volunteer  nonsalaried 
guest  speakers.  The  trainees  come  from 
the  police  and  sheriff  departments  from 
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all  over  the  United  States.  Until  recent 
years  when  Law  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration grants  provided  assistance  to  the 
trainees,  either  the  trainees  themselves 
or  their  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  employers  paid  their  travel  ex- 
penses and  living  costs  while  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy.  The  FBI  budget  now  in- 
cludes fimds  paying  for  the  travel  ex- 
pense of  each  trainee  and  a  $16  per  diem 
which  enables  the  trainees  to  live  rather 
spartan  lives,  two  to  each  bachelor  apart- 
ment, while  receiving  training  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  in  Washington,  The 
trainees  live  in  barracks  at  Quantico,  Va. 
for  at  least  2  weeks  of  their  course.  I  im- 
derstand  that  the  next  FBI  National 
Academy  class,  the  99th,  will  start  in 
June,  and  will  be  occupying  the  new 
facilities  constructed  at  Quantico.  There- 
after all  trainees  will  receive  room  and 
board,  and  will  receive  all  their  training 
at  Quantico.  No  per  diem  will  be  paid.  I 
am  advised  that  it  is  estimated  that  the 
FBI  will  be  able  to  meet  the  costs  of  each 
trainee  for  $6.  Certainly  this  is  far,  far 
less  than  what  is  involved  in  the  proposed 
Institute. 

The  proposed  Institute  is  not  going  to 
have  a  faculty  immediately  at  hand,  it 
will  have  to  recruit  them  and  pay  them. 
It  will  have  to  build  its  entire  facility 
from  the  ground  up.  The  students  will 
not  be  living  the  comparatively  spartan 
existence  of  law  enforcement  officers  who 
come  here  and  to  Quantico  as  trainees  in 
the  FBI  National  Academy.  You  may  be 
sure  that  the  lawyers,  judges,  law  profes- 
sors, and  others  that  H.R.  45  apparently 
contemplates  bringing  together  will  not 
be  living  In  barracks  or  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  $25  per  diem.  Those  who  be- 
come members  of  the  Commission  for  the 
proposed  Institute  vnll  receive  $100  per 
day  per  diem. 

Obviously  this  bill  proposes  a  far  more 
costly  and  expensive  institution  than  the 
FBI  National  Academy,  and  it  is  going  to 
create  still  another  layer  of  bureaucracy 
which  is  duplicative  of  ongoing  efforts,  is 
unneeded,  and  should  be  defeated.  Enact- 
ment of  H.R.  45  wUl  stUl  further  frag- 
ment Federal  efforts  to  reduce  recidivism 
and  to  prevent  and  control  juvenile 
delinquency.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  defeating  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I. thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  response  to  some  of  the  Members 
who  opposed  this  legislation,  and  who  in- 
sist that  there  Is  present  authority  that 
could  be  used  through  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram, I  went  back  and  looked  at  the  au- 
thorizing language,  and,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  thinking  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  authorizing  bill  reads  quite  the  way 
that  they  say  it  does. 


The  LEAA  program  specifically  refers 
to  grants  to  be  made  to  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  to  educational  institutions, 
but  nowhere  does  the  LEAA  have  the  au- 
thority, and  it  was  never  intended  to  give 
them  the  authority,  to  set  up  this  kind  of 
an  institute.  Even  with  the  amounts  of 
money  that  we  have  appropriated  for 
them  they  simply  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  create  the  kind  of  agency  we 
are  talking  about  here.  It  would  be  very 
much  the  same  as  if  we  would  suggest 
that  the  FBI  could  have  set  up  its  Acad- 
emy without  any  authorizing  language 
within  the  bill;  they  need  specific  au- 
thorization, and  as  I  recall  they  utilize  a 
line  item  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice appropriation  when  they  come  In 
each  year. 

So  I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  can  authorize  the  programs  that  do 
exist,  but  they  simply  cannot  authorize 
or  envision  the  establishment  of  an 
Academy  such  as  we  are  talking  about 
which  will  be  the  central  clearinghouse 
both  for  all  the  Federal  and  State  re- 
search programs,  and  In  addition  will  be 
a  training  academy  to  seek  to  handle  and 
instruct  all  of  those  who  are  working  in 
the  field  of  the  juvenile  problems  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucin- 

SKI). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  could  address  him- 
self to  one  concern  and  fear  that  I  have. 
As  I  said  earlier,  I  want  to  support  this 
bill,  but  we  know  that  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1971,  which 
authorized  $75  million,  was  only  funded 
at  the  $10  million  level  this  year. 

What  assurance  is  there  that  if  this 
authorizing  legislation  should  pass, 
whatever  money  is  appropriated  for  this 
bill  will  not  further  deteriorate  appro- 
priations for  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act,  which  was  put  together, 
if  I  may  recall  for  my  coUeagues,  after 
we  had  spent  some  $40  million  over  a 
number  of  years  on  research  into  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  And  it  was  as  a  result 
of  that  research  over  a  nimiber  of  years 
that  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  emerged,  and  was  approved  by 
this  House  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

What  assurances  do  we  have  that  if 
this  legislation  is  adopted  that  it  will  not 
siphon  off  funds  that  normally  ought  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Of  course,  every  time  we 
pass  an  appropriation  bill  It  could  be 
acknowledged  that  we  are  siphoning  off 
funds  from  one  purpose  for  some  other 
more  needed  field. 

But  I  would  merely  point  out  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pitcinski)  that  our 
track  record  In  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
field  has  been  far  from  one  that  would 
suggest  that  Congress  has  already  been 
spending  too  much,  or  even  enough 
money  in  this  field,  because  we  clearly 
are  not  handling  this  problem. 

As  Indicated  before,  even  as  we  can 


point  with  some  pride  to  the  lowering  of 
the  overall  crime  rates  in  some  of  the 
large  cities — and  not  very  many  of 
them — we  still  have  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  Juvenile  delinquency  and  juve- 
nile crime  continues  to  rise.  We  simply 
have  not  foimd  the  answers.  I  am  hoping 
that  this  $2  million,  very  little  of  which 
will  be  spent  this  year,  but  at  the  rate 
of  $2  million  a  year,  will  enable  us  to  get 
some  good  out  of  the  other  money  we  are 
spending  by  getting  the  results  of  th  t  re- 
search out  into  the  field  where  it  is  need- 
ed. Right  now  we  are.  chasing  ourselves 
by  not  even  using  what  we  are  finding. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  legislation  before  us  today,  H.R. 
45,  which  will  establish  an  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  I 
have  cosponsored  this  bill;  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
sidered it,  I  can  attest  to  the  need  for 
legislation  that  will  deal  effectively  with 
the  problem  of  juvenile  crime. 

To  illustrate  the  severity  of  this  prob- 
lem, it  has  been  shown  in  various 
studies  that  arrests  of  juveniles  for  seri- 
ous crimes  increased  by  78  i>ercent  from 
1960-68,  while  the  population  of  indi- 
viduals below  the  age  of  18  increased  by 
only  25  percent.  Juveniles  are  responsi- 
ble for  one-half  of  all  serious  crime  in 
this  country,  and  between  50  and  75  per- 
cent of  those  arrested  will  be  arrested 
again. 

In  an  attempt  to  design  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  H.R.  45  will  establish  an 
Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Ju- 
venile Justice.  The  Institute  will  provide 
a  data  coordinating  center  for  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  information 
regarding  the  preparation  of  studies,  and 
the  operation  of  training  programs  for 
the  treatment  and  control  of  Juvenile 
offenders.  An  important  aspect  of  the 
Institute's  work  will  be  the  training  and 
Information  it  will  provide  for  local  as 
well  as  State  and  Federal  personnel  con- 
nected with  the  treatment  and  control  of 
juvenile  offenders. 

The  Institute  will  be  under  the  opera- 
tional guidance  of  a  Director,  appointed 
by  the  President,  who  will  employ  and 
supervise  a  staff,  acquire  property,  re- 
ceive donations,  and  appoint  consultants. 

The  overall  policy  and  operations  of 
the  Institute  will  be  supervised  by  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  composed  of  21  per- 
sons who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. These  21  individuals  will  be  com- 
prised of  people  from  the  Federal  and 
local  level  who  have  had  experience  with 
juvenile  crime. 

A  major  aspect  of  the  Institute's  orga- 
nization is  its  administrative  independ- 
ence. Matters  regarding  juvenile  crime 
are  currently  administered  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Under 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  45,  the  Institute, 
aside  from  the  utilization  of  Federaf  per- 
sonnel and  facilities,  will  have  individual 
control  over  the  administration  of  Juve- 
nile Justice. 
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Judging  from  the  lack  of  success  at 
reducing  juvenile  crime  in  tlie  present 
system,  it  seems  evident  that  new  meth- 
ods are  needed.  The  problem  should  be 
studied  from  a  new  vantage  point.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  necessity  to  establish  an 
independent  framework  that  would  study 
new  approaches  and  develop  new  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  juvenile  crime.  This 
legislation  will  establish  an  Institute  that 
will  help  fulfill  this  function,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  surport  it. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  45,  the  juvenile 
justice  bill. 

More  than  100  House  Members  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation  including 
myself.  It  also  has  the  support  of  such 
distinguished  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges, 
the  National  PTA,  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  the  American 
Parents  Committee,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  the  Americal  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

Last  December,  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  H.R.  45  was  approved  by  the 
overwhelmingly  affirmative  vote  of  246 
ayes  to  127  nays.  However,  this  fell  three 
votes  short  of  the  required  two-thirds, 
and  therefore,  we  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  vote  again  on  this  important 
measure. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  establish 
an  independent  institute  for  continuing 
studies  of  juvenile  justice  charged  with 
the  responsibilities  of  collecting,  prepar- 
ing, and  disseminating  data  bearing  on 
juvenile  justice  and  providing  training  to 
personnel  in  the  juvenile  justice  area. 
H.R.  45  authorizes  appropriation  of  $2 
million  annually  for  each  of  four  fiscal 
years,  beginning  in  fi.scal  year  1972,  to 
carry  out  these  provisions. 

Presently,  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  are  sharing  responsi- 
bility for  dealing  with  problems  involv- 
ing juveniles.  Despite  the  efforts  of  these 
two  agencies,  however,  statistics  show 
that  approximately  50  percent  of  all  in- 
dividuals arrested  on  criminal  charges 
in  the  United  States  are  juveniles,  and 
almost  three-fourths  of  youths  once  ar- 
rested are  rearrested  within  a  few  years. 

In  testimony  submitted  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Milton  G.  Rector,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  said : 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  only  planned  to  spend  14.6% 
of  their  state  block  funds  in  the  area  of 
Juvenile  delinquency.  Of  this  pitifully  low 
amount  only  14.1%  was  spent  on  training. 
HEW's  performance  has  been  equally  disap- 
pointing. In  the  last  fl<:cal  year  they  ex- 
pended only  12.9'!,  of  their  resources  on 
training. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that 
strengthening  our  policies  and  practices 
In  the  area  of  juvenile  justice  is  urgent- 
ly needed.  An  independent  agency  would 
be  more  effective  in  determining  and  im- 
plementing new  methods  for  coping  with 
the  Juvenile  offender  problem.  It  would 
also  bring  greater  coordination  and  more 
efficient  functioning  to  our  juvenile  jus- 
tice system  by  training  people  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  in  the  newest  and 


most  effective  methods  of  treatment  and 
control  of  juvenile  offenders  and  by  dis- 
seminating information  and  expertise  in 
the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  treat- 
ment and  control. 

The  urgent  problem  is  apparent.  A 
meaningful  solution  is  offered  by  HJR.  45. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  bipartisan 
support  and  early  enactment  of  H.R.  45, 
the  juvenile  justice  bill. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  45, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  This  bill 
would  establish  an  Institute  for  Continu- 
ing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice  which 
would  have  two  basic  purposes.  It  would 
first  disseminate  information  and  exper- 
tise in  the  field  of  juvenile  deUnquency 
treatment  and  control.  Secondly,  it  would 
train  people  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
in  the  newest  and  most  effective  meth- 
ods of  treatment  and  control  of  juvenile 
offenders. 

One  of  the  major  problems  which  must 
be  dealt  with  in  the  area  of  crime  is  that 
of  repeat  offenses  by  juveniles.  I  under- 
stand that  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
youths  once  arrested  are  rearrested  with- 
in a  few  years.  This  is  completely  unac- 
ceptable. 

The  juvenile  justice  system  has  for  far 
too  long  suffered  from  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion. To  date  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
unsuccessfully  shared  the  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  these  juvenile  problems. 
HJl.  45  would  establish  an  Institute 
which  would  be  entirely  outside  of  and 
largely  independent  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  will  for  the  first  time  provide 
for  an  organized  program  of  sharing  ex- 
pertise and  disseminating  information. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  very  important  legislation. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  have  before  us  H.R.  45,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill 
which  I  feel  meets  the  need  for  an  or- 
ganized program  for  sharing  expertise 
and  disseminating  information  in  the 
area  of  juvenile  justice. 

If  we  are  serious  in  attempting  to  over- 
come our  national  crime  problems,  then 
we  must  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  H.R.  45  as  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  juvenile  corrections;  providing 
the  expertise,  training,  and  education  to 
all  of  the  persons  who  deal  with  the 
juvenile  daily.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
strong  support  of  this  legislation  and  at 
the  same  time  urge  that  my  colleagues 
do  also. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  45,  a  bill  to  establish  an 
independent  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure  and  have  given 
it  my  active  support  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Tom  Railsback,  for 
his  determined  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
bill  during  the  last  several  sessions  of 
Congress.  I  also  wish  to  commend  Con- 
gressmen Abner  MncvA  and  Edward  Bi- 
ESTER  for  their  leadership  on  this  issue. 

The  "reform"  schools,  trade  schools. 


and  youth  prisons  have  failed  in  their  ef- 
forts to  rehabilitate  juvenUe  offenders. 
The  depth  of  that  failure  is  revealed  by 
shocking  statistics  from  my  own  State 
of  Massachusetts:  Half  the  inmates  of 
adult  prisons  served  time  during  their 
youth  in  reform  or  trade  schools — ^in- 
cluding almost  all  those  serving  life  sen- 
tences— most  reform  school  graduates 
end  up  in  adult  prisons,  and  between  60 
and  80  percent  of  youthful  offenders 
serve  more  than  one  term  in  reform 
schools  or  juvenile  prisons.  For  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  one  study  showed  that 
79  percent  of  all  offenders  under  the  age 
of  20  released  from  correctional  institu- 
tions in  1963  were  rearrested  by  1969 

The  growing  literature  chi  prison  re- 
form,  by  and  about  convicts,  indicates 
that  the  criminal  "style"  is  often,  if  not 
invariably,  defined  during  youth.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Jerome  Miller  of  the 
Youth  Services  Department  in  Massa- 
chusetts, boys  become  hardened  crimi- 
nals because  of  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive in  the  State's  so-called  youth  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

The  boys  had  their  heads  shaved  and  were 
required  to  go  naked  24  hours  a  day.  When 
they  arrived  the  guard  told  them  to  bend 
over,  spread  their  cheeks  to  "show  their 
brains".  When  they  did  so  they  were  whacked 
with  a  stick. 

If  you  want  to  produce  criminals.  Dr. 
Miller  suggests — 

You  would  design  a  training  school  or  pen- 
itentiary. 

H.R.  45,  which  would  establish  an  In- 
dependent institute  to  study  Juvenile  jus- 
tice, is  an  essential  part  of  the  reform 
movement  which  must  be  undertaken  to 
cope  with  the  pattern  of  perpetual  crim- 
inality which  tragically  characterizes  the 
prison  population  of  our  country. 

This  bill  would  provide  training  pro- 
grams for  individuals  involved  In  the 
juvenile  delinquency  control  and  treat- 
ment fields.  It  would  provide  facilities 
to  collect  and  disseminate  data  on  juve- 
nile crime.  It  would  fund  studies  of  the 
operation  of  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

These  functions  are  not  now  being 
performed  in  any  coordinated  maimer. 
As  I  listened  to  the  testimony  regarding 
this  measure  In  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  frequent  descriptions  of  the  gap  be- 
tween prudent  proposals  and  the  current 
state  of  juvenile  justice  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me.  We  simply  do  not  have 
a  responsive  Institutional  framework  to 
train  individuals  or  to  study  suid  pro- 
pose reforms  in  this  field. 

I  greatly  regret  that  this  bill  comes 
here  today  under  the  shadow  of  con- 
troversy. The  executive  agencies  which 
are  responsible  for  the  control  of  juve- 
nile crime — the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare- 
claim  they  have  been  doing,  or  are  capa- 
ble of  doing,  an  adequate  job.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  statistics  belie  their  claims. 
Milton  Q.  Rector  of  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  who  2  years 
ago  suggested  in  testimony  that  the  pro- 
posed Institute  be  under  HEW-Justlce 
Department  control,  has  since  written  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  expressing  his 
disappointment  at  the  performsmce  of 
these  two  departments,  and  supported 
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the  independent  institute  concept  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  45.  Other  experts  have 
expressed  similar  sentiments. 

Finally  we  must  realize,  with  Dr. 
Jerome  Miller  of  Massachusetts,  that  taor 
reforming  the  juvenile  correction  system, 
we  can  apply  a  pressure  by  implication  to 
the  American  penal  system  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Miller  observes : 

Historically,  reform  comes  through  the 
juvenile  door.  If  I  close  the  training  schools, 
It'll  be  harder  for  them  to  say  they  must  have 
closed  settings  for  adults. 

As  a  much-needed  reform  in  the  dls- 
l)ensing  of  juvenile  justice,  and  as  a 
long-overdue  first  step  In  the  overhaul 
of  the  entire  corrections  system,  H.R. 
45  deserves  the  support  of  every  Member 
of  the  House.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
has  studied  existing  programs  with  great 
care  and  has  concluded  that  we  need  a 
new  approach.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  that  recommendation. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Boston  Globe  of 
AprU  9.  1972,  entitled  "Could  Society 
Cope  Without  Prisons?"  by  Deckle  Mc- 
Lean: 

COVTLD   SOCIETT    COPE   WrrHOTTT    PRISONS? 

Before  the  end  of  1972,  the  Conunonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  will  probably  have  no  pris- 
ons for  non-adult  ofifenders.  Three  counties, 
however,  will  maintain  training  schools:  thus 
the  year  will  not  be  as  remarkable  as  it 
might.  And  yet,  as  quiet  and  uimotlced  as  the 
step  is,  it  will  be  a  genuine  landmark. 

With  It,  the  state  In  effect  allows — al- 
though individual  judges  may  use  the  coiinty 
schools  to  circumvent  this  purpose — that 
young  criminals  will  no  longer  be  institution- 
alized in  any  enduring  way.  In  fact,  that 
crime  by  then  will  no  longer  lead  to  what 
we  have  come  to  think  of  as  punishment. 
This  Is  a  precedent,  and  it  obeys  a  cxirlous 
truth  about  penal  systems:  that  they  may 
effectively  achieve  certain  ends,  but  have 
not  worked  to  control  crime. 

Credit  for  closing  the  state  schools  will  go 
foremostly — if  he  wlU  take  It — ^to  Dr.  Jerome 
Miller  of  the  Youth  Services  Department,  a 
reformer  who  has  had  some  success  Inside 
the  prison  system.  Committed  to  eliminating 
cruelty  and  to  moderating  the  effects  of  Insti- 
tutionalization, he  has  rather  decisively  al- 
tered his  comer  of  the  prison  network.  In 
his  three  years  as  Youth  Services  Commis- 
sioner he  has  also,  as  one  would  expect,  run 
afoul,  particularly,  of  some  of  his  staff  and 
of  punitive  minded  legislators.  Miller  has 
closed  several  youth  prisons  already — the 
boys'  quarters  at  Bridg^ewater  and  the  Boston 
Olrls  Home.  He  has  moved  children  Into 
foster  homes,  established  a  cottage  system  to 
replace  the  single  Inmate  popiilatlon  at  the 
Lyman  School  In  Weatboro,  sent  spies  Into 
the  detention  centers,  and  developed  some- 
thing like  an  Outward  Bound  program.  Now, 
he  will  put  all  of  his  kids  into  half-way 
houses  and  foster  "group"  homes,  no  more 
than  ten  per  location;  In  some  cases,  better 
situations  than  they  were  in  before  their 
crimes.  And  he  has  done  this  well  aware  that 
he  is  applying  a  pressure  by  implication  to 
the  whole  system.  "Historically,  reforms  oome 
through  the  Juvenile  door"  he  observes.  "If  I 
close  the  training  schools,  it'll  be  harder  for 
them  to  say  they  must  have  closed  settings 
for  adults."  The  unrevealed  purpose  of  closed 
penal  Institutions,  says  Miller,  is  to  create 
criminals. 

But  what  kind  of  provocation  is  this? 
Everyone  knows,  do  they  not,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  prisons  Is  to  eliminate  criminals, 
either  by  forcing  them  out  of  their  criminal- 
ity or  by  locking  them  away  for  other  peo- 
ple's security. 


This  attitude,  however — ^holding  that 
prisons  are  devices  of  crime  control — can  be 
maintained  only  through  the  acceptance  of 
the  most  blatant  contradiction.  To  reject 
evidence,  of  ooiirae.  Is  not  necessarily  bad, 
nor  is  contradiction  Itself:  sometimes  these 
are  necessary — truth  naay  be  nice,  but  It's 
the  untruths  that  sustain.  Yet,  rejections  of 
the  order  of  magnitude  here,  suggest  that 
something  very  Important,  if  undisclosed.  Is 
at  stake.  The  evidence,  for  example:  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  least  half  the  Inmates  of  adult 
prisons  served  time  In  "reform"  schools  when 
younger;  the  avaUable  figure  Is  that  about  40 
percent  of  adult  convicts  have  been  In  Mas- 
sachusetts youth  service  division  training 
schools,  plus  an  undetermined  number  in 
county  training  schools  and  out-of-state  re- 
form schools.  Furthermore,  according  to  In- 
formal polls,  almost  all  lifers  in  Massachu- 
setts have  come  through  in-state  training 
schools.  Furthermore,  a  majority  of  reform 
school  graduates  to  go  on  to  grown-up  prison; 
and  between  60  and  80  percent  have  returned 
to  youth  service  prisons  after  a  first  sentence. 
Furthermore,  although  the  United  States 
hands  out  the  longest  sentences  of  any  West- 
em  country,  it  has  the  highest  rate  of  recidi- 
vism: 74  percent  return  within  five  years. 
In  terms  of  their  stated  purposes,  then, 
prisons  don't  work. 

"Professionally,  adults  could  be  handled 
without  institutions,"  says  Miller,  "but,  po- 
litically, probably  not.  Maybe  within  my  life- 
time, I  will  see  prisons  regarded  as  stupid. 
Because  as  a  way  to  control  crime,  they  are 
really  nonsense.  Prisons  give  no  real  security 
to  a  community  because  usually  the  prisoner 
will  come  back.  But  I  seriously  question 
whether  society  is  ready  for  a  world  without 
prisons.  Can  society  tolerate  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  prisoners?"  Miller,  who  comes  from 
Minnesota,  and  trained  for  five  years  in  a 
MaryknoU  seminary  before  turning  to  his 
present  work,  has  made  certain  discoveries. 
We  call  them  discoveries:  they  are  ideas 
which  came  to  him  as  discoveries;  and  might 
be  taken  similarly  by  others.  The  discoveries, 
then,  boil  down  to  a  single  theme:  that  penal 
institutions  serve  a  social  need  which  Is  not 
physical  security;  but  is  instead,  the  desire  to 
externalize  our  own  og^elshness. 

"The  evidence  is,"  he  says,  "that  we  need  e 
certain  number  of  scapegoats,  and  the  penal 
systems  have  produced  them.  Actually,  there 
aren't  that  many  terribly  dangerous  people. 
And  people  that  produce  dangerous  situa- 
tions are  not  necessarily  dangerous,  given 
other  options.  A  purse  snatcher  is,  I  suppose 
a  dangerous  person,  but  not  if  he  can  see 
life  in  terms  of  alternatives  to  purse  snatch- 
ing. Even  if  you  took  a  regular  well  run 
penitentiary  and  opened  the  doors,  added 
some  new  programs  and  talked  to  the  Inmates 
about  them,  most  of  the  prisoners  would  stay, 
probably  70%.  So  you  have  to  sort  out  how 
much  of  the  dangerousness  we  have  created 
ourselves.  For  example,  a  boy  came  to  us  (the 
Youth  Service  Board)  on  a  murder  charge 
He  had  been  part  of  a  group  that  robbed  a 
store,  and  one  of  the  other  boys  shot  the 
storekeeper.  Eventually,  he  went  to  court  as 
a  material  witness  in  the  trial  of  one  of  the 
others,  and  the  Judge  wanted  to  know  what 
he  was  doing  out  walking  the  street.  The  boy 
was  thrown  In  Jail  and  stayed  there  for  nine 
months.  When  he  got  out  we  hired  him  to 
work  In  the  office  here.  Usually,  the  way  to 
handle  him  would  be  to  put  him  in  JaU 
for  three  or  four  years :  and  he  woxild  be  more 
dangerous  when  he  came  out. 

"It  is  easy,  though,  to  institutionalize 
someone.  It  lets  everyone  off  the  hook.  Then 
the  psychiatrist  comes  along  with  something 
that  makes  you  feel  better:  'Oh,  he's  a  psy- 
chopath.'"Actually  out  of  every  1000  pris- 
oners, there  are  probably  no  more  than  20 
who  couldn't  be  safely  out  on  the  street 
They're  not  all  mad  dogs." 

The  role  outside  professionals  in  provid- 
ing labels  is  one  of  Miller's  peeves.  "Diag- 


nosis, particularly  of  the  criminal  of  what- 
ever type,"  he  has  written,  "is  In  part  a  social 
control  mechanism  that  provides  the  domi- 
nant social  system  with  the  means  of  disre- 
garding the  products  of  its  own  internal 
contradictions  .  .  .  The  movement,  for  in- 
stance, from  moral  models  of  delinquency 
('moral  ImbecUe')  to  medical  models  ('con- 
stitutional psychopathic  inferior')  to  psycho- 
logical models  ("character  disorder')  to  be- 
havlorist  models  (the  individual  who  is  un- 
responsive to  verbal  conditioning)  has  hardly 
altered  the  violent  treatment  of  such  de- 
fined persons  .  .  ." 

He  offers  a  description  of  the  Massachusetts 
training  schools  as  they  used  to  be.  "The  love 
had  their  heads  shaved  and  were  required  to 
go  naked  24  hours  a  day.  When  they  arrived 
the  guard  told  them  to  bend  over,  spread 
their  cheeks  to  'show  their  brains'.  When 
they  did  so  they  were  whacked  with  a  stick. 
If  you  wanted  to  produce  psychopaths,"  be 
suggests,"  you  would  design  a  training  school 
or  penitentiary." 

But  what  is  ultimately  wrong  with  these 
Institutions  is  their  capacity — let's  say  this 
is  an  Identifying  characteristic — to  convert 
the  dreams  of  well  intentloned  reformers  into 
nightmares,  a  result,  Miller  says,  of  not  al- 
lowing the  participation  of  prisoners  and  of 
getting  no  feedback  from  them. 

"The  California  prison  system  was  once 
considered  one  of  the  most  enlightened  psy- 
chologically, but  now  the  psychological  ad- 
justment center  at  San  Quentln  has  become 
the  worst  place  in  that  prison."  The  most 
benign  devices  can  become  punitive  when 
made  available  within  a  setting  defined  as 
punitive.  This  is  particularly  true  in  prisons. 
Miller  says,  because  inmates  have  no  say  In 
what  happens  to  them.  "Consideration  and 
decisions  include  only  staff  and  administra- 
tive concerns.  Recently  a  guard  at  Norfolk 
revealed  the  mishandling  of  prisoners,  and 
then  he  and  his  family  had  to  move  because 
they  were  threatened;  but  it  wasn't  the  in- 
mates that  threatened  him.  Yet  there  wasnt 
any  interest  in  finding  out  who  was  threaten* 
Ing  him.  Prisoners  are  basically  a  captive  pop- 
ulation, at  best  treated  paternally,  at  worst 
exploited.  But  unless  you're  going  to  tum 
them  out  into  a  totalitarian  society,  you 
must  give  inmates  some  say  in  their  Uvea." 

Perhaps  this  is  easy  talk  for  MUler.  He  Is, 
after  all,  concerned  with  youth,  who  by  his 
own  acknowledgement,  are  less  threatening 
to  those  who  oppose  reforms.  It  is  perhaps 
remarkable  that  he  has  almost  deinstitution- 
alized his  ovm  shire.  But  if  it  became  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  tomorrow  morning  that 
adult  penitentiaries  would  be  replaced  by  de- 
centralized, community  based,  small  group 
rehabilitation  programs  without  locked 
doors;  the  public  reaction  would  likely  be 
close  to  panic. 

Ultimately,  among  the  truly  Boschlan 
Images  that  haunt  the  timid  and  well- 
scrubbed,  therr  Is  that  one  of  escaped  con- 
victs In  the  night,  packing  like  wolves  and 
doing  their  worst.  The  options  then  loom  to 
extremes,  to  either  cage  the  prisoners  or  have 
them  wild  in  the  streets,  even  though,  and 
MUler  makes  this  point,  they  may  be  less 
dangerous  than  persons  who  have  never  been 
Incarcerated. 

The  local  ledger,  then,  reads  somewhat  as 
follows:  The  youth  service  prisons — the 
Shirley  School  in  Shirley,  the  Lyman  School 
In  Westboro.  and  the  Girls  Industrial  School 
in  Lancaster — will  be  closed.  Miller  wUl  col- 
lect the  locks  and  mount  them  as  souvenirs, 
as  he  did  with  the  Bridgewater  lockwork. 
About  350  kids  viU  be  scattered.  Meanwhile 
the  Essex,  Hampden,  and  Middlesex  county 
training  schools  where  abuses  have  recently 
been  reported — such  as  forced  calisthenics 
in  manure  piles — will  continue  indefinitely, 
as  will  also  the  youth  service  department's 
own  three  detention  centers  in  RosUndale. 
Worcester  and  Westfleld,  where  nearly  1000 
kids  await  trial,  and  where  Miller  found  staff 
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abuses  as  recently  as  six  months  ago.  And  be- 
yond that,  5500  grown  persons  will  remain 
Institutionalized  in  the  state's  penitentiaries 
and  county  jails.  For  Miller,  then,  small 
gains,  to  be  sure:  but  the  change  has  clear 
direction. 

Ignoring  even  questions  of  humaneness  or 
charity,  most  people  who  want  less  crime 
wiU  eventually  have  to  account  for  this  kind 
of  argument — it's  coming  on  strong  now — 
you  cannot  p  oduce  public  security  by  re- 
coiling from  criminals,  or  by  using  punish- 
ment to  distinguish  them  from  yourself. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
for  this  legislation  is  now.  It  is  in  fact 
long  overdue.  The  interests  of  our  youth 
have  for  too  long  been  sandwiched  in 
between  the  bureaucratic  concerns  of 
super  agencies,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 
Even  when  legislative  authority  exists 
juvenile  justice  is  the  recipient  of  more 
talk  than  action. 

Establishing  an  Institute  for  continuing 
studies  of  juvenile  justice  will  help  us 
attain  the  goals  we  have  set.  I  have  long 
supported  the  aims  of  this  leglislation, 
and  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  46  a  dupli- 
cate bill  with  the  same  aims  as  the  mat- 
ter before  us  now. 

I  contend  that  we  are  getting  only 
minimal  benefits  for  the  hodgepodge  of 
laws  now  on  the  books  whose  principal 
aims  are  to  secure  adequate,  swift,  and 
effective  juvenile  justice.  And  the  reasons 
for  that  is  that  the  agencies  charged  with 
administering  these  laws  are  too  busy 
with  other  matters  to  give  them  the  at- 
tention they  require. 

Too  often,  the  needs  of  the  juvenile 
are  considered  as  an  afterthought  to  the 
main  concerns  of  these  agencies.  The 
study  and  administration  of  juvenile 
justice  is  a  highly  specialized  field.  The 
effective  handling  of  juvenile  offenders 
is  the  last  best  hope  of  making  a  serious 
and  an  effective  dent  in  the  crime  prob- 
lem as  a  whole.  There  is  a  pressing  need 
for  an  organized  program  for  sharing 
expertise  and  disseminating  information 
in  this  field.  By  no  measure  have  the 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governments  suc- 
cessfully discharged  their  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  problems  of  the  aber- 
rant youth.  To  the  contrary,  things  have 
been  getting  worse  instead  of  better. 

I  contend  that  the  answer  is  not  money 
alone.  A  good  deal  of  the  money  we  have 
already  spent  has  been  wasted  through 
ineflBciency,  poor  planning,  duplication  of 
and  triplication  of  studies,  and  by  em- 
barking on  long  range  and  expensive 
studies  that  are  not  among  the  most 
urgent  needs  in  this  field. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  negative  view  the  admin- 
istration takes  of  thl»  bill.  Their  reluc- 
tance to  go  along  with  the  long-range 
economies  that  will  result  from  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  juvenile  justice 
finds  itself  today  was  achieved  In  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  shared  but  which  has  failed  miser- 
ably in  dealing  with  the  problem. 

I  say  we  should  not  continue  to  send 
good  money  after  bad.  Let  us  do  it  now 
before  another  generation  of  youth  is 
lost. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  example  of  the 
third  and  fourth  rate  priorities  given 
juvenile  matters  by  these  two  giant  De- 
partments of  Government,  I  would  like 
to  cite  the  letter  of  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dienst.  Deputy  Attorney  General,  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  this  bill.  In  the 
letter,  Mr.  Kleindienst,  for  the  adminis- 
tration, opposes  this  legislation,  and  in 
so  doing  he  says  of  Justice  and  HEW: 

In  particular  they  have  agreed  to  work 
together  and  with  the  States  to  develop  pro- 
cedures to  enable  each  State  to  submit  a 
single  comprehensive  criminal  Justice  plan 
which  will  comply  with  the  statutory  re- 
quirements of  both  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act!  .  .  . 

This  is  proof  of  my  argument.  Now, 
some  3  years  after  both  of  the  acts  he 
mentions  have  become  law,  the  two  prin- 
cipal agencies  involved  have  finally 
agreed  to  "work  together."  Wonder  of 
wonders  that  little  is  accomplished.  Since 
these  acts  became  law  and  were  funded 
to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars,  several 
million  more  young  people  have  become 
teenagers  and  have  come  into  contact 
with  the  law,  have  become  a  burden  on 
law  enforcement,  the  courts,  and  the  de- 
tention facilities.  But  the  aims  and  the 
purposes  of  these  laws  were  bogged  down 
with  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rate  pri- 
orities in  the  super  agencies  and  there 
were  little  or  no  hard  results  for  the 
public. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secretary  of 
HEW,  in  a  similar  letter  for  the  admin- 
istration in  disapproving  of  this  bill, 
says: 

We  are  working  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  determining  the  types  of  training 
to  be  carried  out  by  each  of  our  authorities 
and  the  type  of  data  collection  and  dis- 
semination in  which  each  department 
should  be  involved  .  .  . 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  Justice  and 
HEW  seem  to  be  involved  in  a  tug-of- 
war  over  who  will  do  what  while  juvenile 
justice  deteriorates  even  further.  There 
has  been  enough  of  this  bureaucratic  In- 
fighting, fumbling,  and  confusion.  Let 
us  get  on  with  it.  The  best  way  to  do  that 
is  to  establish  and  institute  for  continu- 
ing studies  of  juvenile  justice,  find  out 
what  is  wrong  with  the  present  system, 
get  the  results  to  the  people  where  they 
will  do  some  good. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, once  again  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  or  Juvenile  Justice.  I 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
when  It  first  came  to  the  floor  last  De- 
cember under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
The  bill  before  us  today,  as  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  Tom 
Railsback,  would  provide  much-needed 
specialized  training  for  juvenile  court 
judges,  probation  officers,  and  others  who 
work  with  juvenile  offenders.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  bill  would  authorize  $2 
million  per  year  for  Implementation  of 
these  studies  for  fiscal  years  1972  through 
1975.  Certainly,  this  Is  a  small  price  to 
pay  to  strengthen  a  system  that  pres- 
ently Is  far  from  successful. 

We  have,  in  this  country,  a  "prison 
crisis"  of  major  proportions.  Our  rate 
of  successful  rehabilitation  of  criminal 


offenders  is  a  meager  5  percent.  Our 
prisons  and  our  penal  institutions  suffer 
from  neglect,  waste,  and  human  degra- 
dation. If  we  are  to  start  reform  any- 
where,  surely  our  juvenUe  system  is  the 
logical  and  most  needy  area  in  which 
to  begin. 

I  am  very  proud,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  45.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  legislation  could  be  the  initia- 
tory force  for  a  new  type  of  national 
criminal  justice  system — a  system  that 
would  have  as  its  main  objective  the 
rehabilitation  and  reassimilation  of  our 
juvenile  offenders  into  society  as  produc- 
tive citizens. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  Is  a  great  privilege  to  rise 
today  in  support  of  HJR.  45,  which  would 
establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  This  was  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced during  the  92d  Congress,  and  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  Important. 

Our  Nation  is  now  attempting  to 
grapple  with  a  serious  crime  problem. 
The  root  of  this  problem  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  number  of  causes:  increased 
drug  usage,  breakdown  in  morality, 
poverty,  urban  congestion,  and  the  like. 
But  an  important  factor  that  is  often 
overlooked  is  the  effect  of  Incarceration 
on  juvenile  offenders.  The  irony  of  the 
present  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
our  society  does  not  know  how  to  treat 
these  young  people.  At  times  they  are 
treated  differently  from  adults,  and 
given  harsher  penalties  in  juvenile  in- 
stitutions than  an  adult  offender  would 
receive  in  a  traditional  jail  for  a  similar 
offense.  Only  recently  has  it  been  recog- 
nized that  juveniles  possess  the  same 
rights  under  the  Constitution  as  do  their 
adult  counterparts. 

In  contrast,  these  yoimgsters  are 
sometimes  treated  as  adults,  and  incar- 
cerated along  with  adults  in  overcrowded 
prison  facilities.  This  experience  allows 
these  yoimg  people  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  society's  most  hardened 
criminals,  and  teaches  them  the  lessons 
they  need  to  know  to  continue  in  that 
profession. 

Of  course,  the  problems  which  we  ex- 
perience in  juvenile  justice  are  but 
mirrors  of  the  problems  with  correction 
facilities  throughout  the  country.  Lack 
of  adequate  personnel,  facilities,  and 
counseling  services  are  all  part  of  this 
pathetic  picture. 

Our  Nation  must  begin  to  realize  that 
unless  we  commit  ourselves  to  taking  an 
early  Interest  In  yoimg  offenders  and 
their  problems,  we  are  almost  certain  to 
force  them  into  lives  of  crime,   drug 
abuse,  and  de-soalr. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Part  IV  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  chapter : 

•'Chapter   404.— INSTnTTTE   FOR   CONTIN- 

UINQ  STUDIES  OP  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 
"Sec. 

"5041.  Establishment;  purpose. 
"6042.  Functions. 
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"5043.  Director  and  staff. 

"5044.  Powers. 

"5045.  Advisory  Commission. 

"5046.  Location;  facilities. 

"5047.  Curriculum. 

"5048.  Enrollment. 

"§  5041.  Establishment;  purpose 

"There  is  hereby  established  an  Institute 
for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Institute'). 
It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  to 
provide  a  coordinating  center  for  the  collec- 
tion, and  the  dissemination  of  useful  data 
regarding  the  treatment  and  control  of  Ju- 
venile offenders,  and  it  shall  also  be  the 
purpose  of  the  Institute  to  provide  training 
for  representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers,  juvenile  wel- 
fare workers.  Juvenile  judges,  and  judicial 
personnel,  probation  personnel,  correctional 
personnel,  and  other  persons.  Including  lay 
personnel,  connected  with  the  treatment  and 
control  of  juvenile  offenders. 
"§  5042.  Functions 

"The  Institute  is  authorized — 

"(a)  to  serve  as  an  information  bank  for 
collecting  systematically  the  data  obtained 
from  studies  aind  research  by  public  and 
private  agencies  on  juvenile  delinquency, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  programs  for 
prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  training 
of  youth  corrections  personnel,  and  rehabili- 
tation and  treatment  of  Juvenile  offenders; 

"(b)  to  publish  data  In  forms  useful  to  in- 
dividuals, agencies,  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  juveniles  and  juvenile  offenders; 

"(c)  to  disseminate  pertinent  data  and 
studies  (including  a  periodic  journal)  to  in- 
dividuals, agencies,  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  juveniles  and  Juvenile  offenders; 

"(d)  to  devise  and  conduct  In  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars  and  workshops 
providing  continuing  studies  for  persons  en» 
gaged  In  working  directly  with  juveniles  and 
Juvenile  offenders; 

"(e)  to  devise  and  conduct  a  training  pro- 
gram of  short-term  Instruction  In  the  latest 
proven-effective  methods  of  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
for  law  enforcement  officers.  Juvenile  welfare 
workers.  Juvenile  Judges  and  judicial  person- 
nel, probation  officers,  correctional  personnel, 
and  other  persons.  Including  lay  personnel, 
connected  with  the  treatment  and  control  of 
Juvenile  offenders;  and 

"(f)  to  develop  technical  training  teams 
to  aid  In  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams within  the  several  States  and  with  the 
State  and  local  agencies,  which  work  directly 
with  juveniles  and  juvenile  offenders. 
"§  6043.  Director  and  staff 

"(a)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  have  authority  to 
sujjervlse  the  organization,  employees,  en- 
rollees,  financial  affairs,  and  all  other  opera- 
tions of  the  Institute  and  may  employ  such 
staff,  faculty,  and  administrative  personnel 
as  are  necessary  to  the  functioning  of  the 
Institute.  The  Director  shall  have  the  power 
to  acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  Institute  and  may  receive  gifts, 
donations,  and  trusts  on  behalf  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  Director  shall  also  have  the  power 
to  appoint  such  technical  or  other  advisory 
councils  comprised  of  consultants  to  guide 
and  advise  the  Advisory  Commission.  The  Di- 
rector is  authorized  to  delegate  his  powers 
under  this  Act  to  such  persons  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 
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"(c)  If  the  Office  of  Director  is  left  vacant, 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  successor  who  shall  serve  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  office. 
"§  6044.  Powers 

"The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  ^}ecl- 
fled  In  this  Act  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Insti- 
tute shall  not  be  transferred  elsewhere  or 
within  any  executive  depiartment  unless  spe- 
cifically hereafter  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
In  addition  to  the  other  powers,  express  and 
Implied,  the  Institute  is  authorized — 

"(a)  to  request  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  pro- 
gram reports,  and  other  material  as  the  In- 
stitute deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. Each  such  department  or  agency  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute 
and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, consult  with  and  furnish  Information 
and  advice  to  the  Institute; 

"(b)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
for  the  use  of  personnel  or  facilities  or  equip- 
ment of  such  departments  and  agencies; 

"(c)  to  confer  with  and  avail  itself  of 
the  cooperation,  services,  records,  and  facili- 
ties of  State,  municipal,  or  other  public  or 
private  local  agencies; 

"(d)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  indi- 
viduals, for  the  partial  performance  of  any 
of  the  functions  of  the  Institute; 

"(e)  to  compensate  consultants  and  mem- 
bers of  technical  advisory  councils  who  are 
not  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  but  not  exceeding 
$75  per  diem  and  whUe  away  from  home, 
or  regular  place  of  biislness  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Ctovemment  service  employed 
intermittently;    and 

"(f)  to  report  to  the  Congress  at  appropri- 
ate intervals  on  programs  which  have  been 
Implemented  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
the  Institute  within  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  further  legislative  action  which 
may  appear  desirable. 
"§  6045.  Advisory  Commission 

"(a)  The  overall  poUcy  and  operations  of 
the  Institute  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  an  Advisory  Commission. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  the 
Attorney  General  (or  his  designee),  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Judicial  Center 
(or  his  designee) ,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  (or  his 
designee) ,  and  fourteen  persons  having  train- 
ing and  experience  in  the  area  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  appointed  by  the  President  from 
the  following  categories: 

"(1)  law  enforcement  officers  (two  per- 
sons) , 

"(2)  Juvenile  or  family  court  Judges  (two 
persons) , 

"(3)    probation  personnel   (two  persons), 

"(4)  correctional  personnel  (two  persons), 

"(6)  representatives  of  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  Juvenile  delinquency 
(four  persons),  and 

"(6)  representatives  of  State  agencies  es- 
tablished under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  or  under 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (two  persons). 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  four  years  and  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment,  except  that  for 
the  first  composition  of  the  Commission,  one- 
third  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  to 
one-year  terms,  one-third  to  two-year  terms, 
one- third  to  three-jrear  terms,  thereafter  each 
member's  term  shall  be  for  four  years.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 


prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  for  Inefficiency,  neglect,  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

"(d)  While  performing  their  duties,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed 
under  Government  travel  regulations  for 
their  expenses,  and  members  who  are  not 
employed  full  time  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  in  addition  a  per  diem 
of  $100  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  act  as  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  establish  its  governing  rules  of 
procedure. 

"§  5046.  Location;  faclUties 

"(a)  A  suitable  location  for  the  Insti- 
tute shall  be  selected  by  the  Advisory 
Conunlaslon. 

"(b)  Following  the  selection  of  a  location 
for  the  Institute,  the  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Advisory  Commission,  shall — 

"(1)  acquire  such  property  as  has  been 
selected  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  and 

"(2)  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  construction, 
equipping,  and  physical  organization  of  the 
Institute. 

"5  6047.  Curriculum 

"The  Advisory  Commission  shall  design 
and  supervise  a  curriculum  utilizing  a  miUtl- 
dlsclpUnary  approach  (to  Include  law  en- 
forcement, judicial,  correctional,  and  welfare 
as  well  as  probation  disciplines)  which  shall 
be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  Institute's 
enrolleee. 

"5  5048.  Enrollment 

"(a)  Each  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
Institute  shall  apply  to  the  State  agency 
established  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
462:  42  U.S.C.  3801  et  seq.),  or  the  State 
agency  established  under  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat.  198:  42  U.S.C.  3701  et  seq.).  In 
the  candidate's  State.  The  State  agency  or 
agencies  shall  select  an  appropriate  nimiber 
of  candidates  and  forward  their  applications 
for  admission  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 
The  Director  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  all 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Institute 
and  shall  make  the  final  decision  concerning 
the  admission  of  all  students  or  enroUees. 

"(b)  While  studying  at  the  Institute  and 
while  traveling  in  connection  with  his  study, 
including  authorized  field  trlpw.  each  student 
or  enroUee  in  the  Institute  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem  allowance  In 
the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for  persons 
employed  intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  under  section  S703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part  IV — 
Correction  of  YotrrHFtn.  Offenders"  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after 

"403.  Juvenile  delinquency 5031" 

the  following  new  chapter  reference: 
"404.  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies 

of  Juvenile  Justice 6041". 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMITTES    AMENDMENTS 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ck}mmittee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  7, 
after  "collection"  insert  ",  tlie  preparation." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  7, 
after  "studies"  insert  •" (including  a  periodic 
Journal)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CoDunittee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  11, 
insert: 

"(d)  to  prepare,  in  cooperation  with  bar 
associations.  Federal,  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  appropriate  individuals  and  private 
agencies,  such  studies  as  it  considers  to  be 
necessary  u-lth  respect  to  Juvenile  Justice  and 
related  matters  including  comparisons  and 
analyses  of  State  and  Federal  laws  and  model 
laws  and  recommendations  designed  to  pro- 
mote an  eJTectlve  and  eiBclent  system  of  Ju- 
venile Justice:" 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  moves  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  commit- 
tee chairman — how  will  this  amendment 
that  is  now  pending  before  the  Chamber, 
the  committee  amendment,  affect  the 
existing  provision  of  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency act,  section  407<a)  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Inter-Departmental  CouncU  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'CouncU')  whose  function  shall  be  to  coor- 
dinate all  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  The  CouncU  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  their  respective 
designees,  and  representatives  of  such  other 
agencies  as  they  shall  designate. 

"(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shaU  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  that  body  at  their 
first  meeting  which  shall  occur  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
JuvenUe  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1971. 

"(d)  The  CouncU  shall  meet  a  minimum 
of  six  times  per  year  and  the  activities  of  the 
CouncU  shaU  be  included  in  the  annual  re- 
port as  required  by  section  408(4)  of  this 
Act." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  408  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "who  are  consulted 
and". 

Now  how  will  this  advisory  council 
with  the  bar  associations  and  various 
agencies  that  are  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment— how  will  all  of  that  affect  the  co- 
ordination program  of  existing  law? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  would  be  my  be- 
lief that  to  the  extent  that  the  language 
is  inconsistent  and  preemptory,  it  would 
supersede  the  language  to  which  you  re- 
ferred, if  this  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  other  words,  if  I 
am  correct,  then  the  bill  now  before  us 
and  the  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
committee  to  the  bUl,  H.R.  45,  the  amend- 
ment now  being  offered  by  the  commit- 
tee would  supersede  existing  law? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  What  it  would  do, 
since  it  would  be  enacted  at  a  later  time, 
if  it  is  enacted,  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  or  contradictory — 
it  would  supersede  previous  enactments 
of  law.  I  am  not  certain,  however,  if  the 
committee  amendment  is  inconsistent  or 
contradictory. 

I  might  mention  to  the  gentleman,  this 
information  comes  from  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
which  held  hearings  concerning  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
this  is  precisely  the  language  recom- 
mended by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  . 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
amendment  which  is  now  before  us  is 
going  to  supersede  language  in  an  exist- 
ing bill  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  committee  on  which  there  has 
been  no  hearings — is  it  in  order  then  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  point  of  order  is 
not  in  order.  The  amendment  has  al- 
ready been  reported  and  debated. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
light  of  the  explanation  by  the  author 
of  the  bill  that  the  amendment  before 
the  House  now  is  going  to  supersede  the 
language  in  an  existing  bill  by  another 
committee,  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
this  was  the  intention  of  the  committee 
in  offering  the  amendment  that  is  now 
before  the  House,  that  is,  the  committee 
amendment. 

But  if  they  are  going  to  supersede  an 
existing  law,  I  want  to  know  whether  it 
is  proper  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment,  and  I  was  on  my  feet 
trying  to  protect  the  reservation. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man misunderstood  my  remarks.  I  did 
not  say  it  was  superseded.  I  said  if  it  was 
inconsistent.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  from 
what  the  gentleman  read  that  anything 
would  be  inconsistent,  but  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
be  inconsistent,  it  would  be  superseded. 
I  am  not  saying  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  seems  to  me  if  that 


is,  indeed,  the  case,  we  are  going  to  find 
at  some  subsequent  time  that  by  adopt- 
ing this  amendment,  which  is  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  we  shall  have  ne- 
gated a  very  substantial  portion  of  an 
Act  previously  enacted  or  passed  by  the 
House  which  came  out  of  another  com- 
mittee, a  committee  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  matter.  I  am  raising  the 
question  of  whether  or  aot  a  point  of 
order  lies  on  this  particular  amendment 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman! 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further  ? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  bill  before  us 
does  not  amend  the  act  that  you  refer  to, 
and  does  not  eliminate  or  otherwise  strike 
out  the  Advisory  Council  you  refer  to.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  not  eliminated  or  struck 
down  in  this  particular  bill. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  when  the  committee  amoidment 
was  offered  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
was  on  his  feet,  that  he  stated  while  on 
his  feet  that  he  reserved  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  the  Chair  refused  to  recognize 
him  to  make  that  reservation,  but  the 
Chair  did  recognize  him  under  the  last 
word  provisions  of  the  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chair  that  the  gentleman  was 
recognized  for  5  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  reporter  read  back 
the  gentleman's  request  wherein  he  re- 
served the  right  to  object  and  he  was  not 
recognized  for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
recognize  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  reserve  a  right  to  object 
because  there  was  nothing  pending  to 
support  such  a  reservation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  Chair 
then  admit  that  he  refused  initially  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  to  state  his 
reservation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  the 
right  to  recognize. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  Chair  re- 
fuse now,  having  initially  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman,  to  permit  the  gen- 
tleman to  state  his  reservation?  Does  the 
Chair  now  recognize  him  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  far 
that  purpose  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Record  will  show  tomorrow  that  the 
Chair  refused  to  recognize  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Two  previous  commit- 
tee   amendments    were    accepted    and 
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adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
after  the  Chsur  asked  if  there  were  any 
objections  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments, and  having  heard  no  objections 
the  Chair  ruled  that  the  two  amend- 
ments were  adopted. 

This  is  the  third  amendment,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  takes  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  adopt  a  committee 
amendment.  The  Chair  having  asked  for 
such  unanimous  consent,  I  at  that  point 
said  I  reserved  the  right  to  object  and 
asked  for  recognition.  The  Chair  declined 
to  recognize  me  for  that  purpose  but 
rather  recognized  me  for  5  minutes  under 
the  procedure  striking  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  at  that 
time  had  not  put  the  question  on  the 
committee  amendment  and  there  was  no 
unanimous  consent  request  pending. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  For  the  record,  did 
not  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  state  his 
reservation  immediately  upon  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  by  the  Clerk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  however  the 
Chair  at  that  time  had  not  put  the  iman- 
imous  consent  request  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  then  illegal 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Dlinois  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  state  a  reservation 
upon  the  reading  of  a  proposed  commit- 
tee amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  not 
put  the  question,  and  therefore  there  was 
nothing  to  reserve. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  that  be  the  case, 
then  it  will  be  in  order  for  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  state  his  reservation  and 
make  that  reservation  when  the  question 
is  put.  Am  I  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  too  late  at  this 
point  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  How  can  it  be  too 
late  if  it  is  required  that  the  question  be 
put  before  the  House  before  an  objec- 
tion can  be  made? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  put 
the  question  on  the  amendment  now 
pending. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  Chair 
please  advise  the  House  then  under  such 
proceedings  at  what  time  a  reservation 
can  be  made  to  object  to  a  proposed 
committee  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
could  have  raised  a  point  of  order 
again.st  the  amendment. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
light  of  the  explanation  of  the  Chair  just 
now,  how  could  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  voice  a  reservation  when  the 
Chair  had  not  even  put  the  question  to 
the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  not 
put  the  question;  after  the  amendment; 
had  been  read  the  gentleman  could  have 
reserved  a  point  of  order  or  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  will  state  it 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  Chair 
please  respond  to  my  last  question, 
wherein  I  asked  that  the  Chair  advise 
the  House  exactly  when  and  how  such  a 
reservation  could  have  been  stated  by  an 
objector? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  simply  this:  Where  then  does 
the  point  of  order  become  allowed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  the 
committee  amendment  \7as  reported. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
further  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  that  not  the 
point  at  which  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois asked  for  recognition  to  state  a 
reservation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
could  have  raised  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
not  the  rules  of  the  House  allow  a  pros- 
pective objector  to  reserve  a  point  of 
order,  to  institute,  to  make  an  inquiry, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  inquiry 
either  withdraw  his  reservation  of  ob- 
jection or  make  an  objection? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
allow  a  reservation  to  object  since  there 
was  nothing  pending  to  object  to.  or  to 
reserve  the  right  to  object.  The  Chair 
was  trying  to  recognize  the  gentleman. 
so  he  could  speak  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  was  no  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  Chair 
respond  to  my  last  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  rules  of  the  House  allow  a  po- 
tential objector  to  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  state  a  reservation,  to  conduct 
an  inquiry,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
inquiry  to  withdraw  his  reservation  or 
make  sm  objection? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
let  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  reserve 
the  right  to  object  since  there  was  noth- 
ing pending  to  object  to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  will  state  it. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  Record  would  show,  if  it 
were  read  back,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  rose  desiring  to  reserve  an  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  and  did  at  no 
time  mention  a  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  believes 
it  was  to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  the  committee  amendment,  but  the 
Chair  had  not  put  the  unanimous-con- 
sent reque.si. 

Mr.  SISK.  A  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there 
was  no  objection  that  would  have  lain  on 
that  particular  occasion?  There  was  no 
unanimous-consent  request  pending,  and 
therefore  an  objection  was  not  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  28,  noes 
22. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  19. 
redesignate  subparagraph  "(d)'  as  subpara- 
graph "(6). • 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  line  23, 
redesignate  subparagraph  "(e)"  as  subpara- 
graph "(f)." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  4,  line  6, 
redesignate  subparagraph  "(f)  "  as  subpara- 
graph '(g)." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reswl  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  6,  lines 
20  and  21,  strike  out  "Congress  at  appropriate 
intervals"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  annually". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  7,  strike 
out  lines  4  th^oug^  20  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(b)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of: 

(1)  the  following  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government : 

(A)  the  Director  of  the  Institute; 

(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration; 
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(C)  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons; 

(D)  the  Administrator  of  the  Youth  De> 
velopment  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration; 

(E)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health; 

(F)  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Ju- 
dicial Center;  and 

(2)  15  persons  having  training  and  ex- 
perience In  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency 
appointed  by  the  President  from  the  follow- 
ing categories : 

(A)  law  enforcement  officers  (two  per- 
sons) ; 

(B)  Juvenile  or  family  oovrt  Judges  (two 
persons) ; 

(C)  probation  personnel  (two  persons); 

(D)  correctional  personnel  (two persons); 

(E)  representatives  of  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  Juvenile  delinquency 
(five  persons) ;  and 

(P)  representatives  of  State  agencies  estab- 
lished under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968  or  under 
Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968   (two  persons). 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  8,  strike 
out  line  26  and  on  page  9  strike  out  lines  1 
through  11  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

■'(c)  Members  appointed  by  the  President 
to  the  Advisory  Commission  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  four  years  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment,  except  that  for  the  first 
composition  of  the  Commission,  one-third 
of  these  members  shall  be  appointed  to  one- 
year  terms,  one-third  to  two-year  terms,  and 
one-third  to  three-year  terms;  thereafter 
each  of  these  member's  terms  shall  be  for 
four  years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occiirrlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Any  member  appointed  to  the 
Commission  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance In  office." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  12,  lines 
1  and  2,  strike  out  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"t2.000,(X)0  during  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
82.000.000  annually  for  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nxmiber  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  or  not  we  can  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  LEAA  legislation  and  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  do  the  things 
proposed  by  this  legislation,  to  me  Is 
really  not  in  question  because  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
administer  those  two  proposals,  believe 
that  they  can. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  have  had  some 
experience  with  changing  the  minds  of 
the  bureaucracy.  We  need  this  proposal 
like  we  need  another  hole  in  the  head, 
because  we  have  to  have  one  to  begin 


with  in  order  to  be  creating  such  a  new 
institute.  It  will  overlap. 

If  Mr.  Railsback's  answer  to  me  earlier 
about  prohibitions  is  good,  then  the  only 
thing  we  need  to  do — and  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  need  to  do  this  or  not,  but  it 
was  his  answer — Is  to  provide  more 
money  under  existing  programs. 

However,  now  Mr.  Railsback  makes 
the  argument  that  we  ought  to  create 
a  new,  separate  and  apart  institute  for 
continuing  studies  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  pattern  it  after  an  institute 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for  education  and  training  purirases. 

Let  me  point  out  to  those  of  you  who 
have  any  doubt  that  the  Institute  to 
which  he  refers  is  domiciled  In  and  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, which  is  domiciled  in  and  controlled 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Now,  if  this  Institute  elects  to  use  as 
a  pattern  an  institute  which  is  domiciled 
in  and  functions  under  the  Department 
of  Justice,  why  in  heaven's  nsune  can- 
not this  job  be  done  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  under  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing legislation? 

But,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  why  It  will 
not  work. 

You  can  pass  all  of  the  institute  leg- 
islation you  want  to  pass.  It  never  can 
work  imder  the  conditions  which  exist. 

First  of  all,  no  President  is  going  to 
sign  a  piece  of  legislation  into  law  that 
Is  opposed  by  his  Attorney  General  and 
by  his  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  But, 
even  if  he  did,  the  language  of  the  bUl 
is  so  poorly  drawn  that  it  can  never  work. 

They  say  that  HEW  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  not  now  cooperate 
with  each  other.  Under  the  language  of 
this  bill,  how  on  earth  can  you  expect 
they  would  cooperate  with  this  Insti- 
tute if  life  were  breathed  into  it? 

I  want  you  to  take  the  bill  and  turn 
to  page  5,  paragraph  5044,  which  has 
to  do  with  "powers"  of  the  Institute. 
on  line  14,  the  last  two  words  on  line 
14,  there  is  the  following  language: 

In  addition  to  the  other  powers,  express 
and  implied,  the  Institute  is  authorized — 

And  listen  to  these  two  other  words — 
To  request  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  pro- 
gram reports,  and  other  material  as  the 
Institute  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions.  Each  such  department  or  agency 
is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute 
and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  and  furnish  Informa- 
tion and  advice  to  the  Institute. 

There  is  no  mandate  here  that  gives 
any  authority  to  this  Institute  to  trans- 
fer any  existing  legislation  to  supersede 
laws  already  resting  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

You  are  laminating  another  layer  on 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  You  are  accom- 
plishing absolutely  nothing.  You  are 
creating  a  consultants'  paradise.  This  $2 
million  if  you  spend  every  penny  of  it, 
will  never  get  down  where  it  will  do  any 
good.  You  are  going  to  subsidize  these 
highly  paid  consultants  to  travel,  to  come 
to  Washlngrton  and  talk  about  studies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  stop  study- 
ing and  start  doing  something  about  the 


problem.  We  must  let  the  courts  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  mete  out  punishment 
where  punishment  is  required  imder  the 
law  and  you  will  see  something  then  that 
is  done  about  it. 

But,  legislation  and  government  can- 
not do  it.  The  people  in  the  homes  of  this 
country  can  do  more  to  stop  juvenile 
delinquency  than  you  and  I  will  do  if  we 
live  to  be  10,000  years  old  and  if  Congress 
lasts  forever.  It  simply  cannot  be  done 
by  this  mechanism. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  my  doubts 
and  have  debated  with  myself  about  this 
particular  measure,  because  I  think  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  legitimate  argu- 
ments can  be  made  and  have  been  made 
on  both  sides  of  the  L<!sue. 

Everything  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Railsback)  said  about  the 
horrifying  conditions  which  this  measure 
is  designed  to  meet  Is  absolutely  true- 
absolutely  true. 

Everything  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  says  to 
the  effect  that  money  alone  will  not  cure 
it  is  equally  true. 

The  real  question  is  how  effective  will 
this  measure  be? 

If  it  is  going  to  be  truly  effective,  to 
reach  even  in  part  the  evils  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  speaks  about,  then  the 
money  involved,  although  a  substantial 
sum,  is  really  no  object,  because  if  we 
could  meet  those  problems  to  a  substan- 
tial agree,  we  really  would  be  accomplish- 
ing something  most  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  can  really  say 
whether  this  bill  will  be  effective  or  to 
what  extent  it  will  be  effective.  I  am  one 
who  tends  to  be  a  little  skeptical  about 
how  effective  legislation  can  be  in 
many  cases. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  have  to  make  an 
effort,  and  there  are  a  few  things  that  are 
true.  One  is  that  juvenile  justice  has  pret- 
ty much,  both  locally  and  federally,  been 
a  stepchild  so  far  as  criminal  justices  and 
the  courts  are  concerned.  Another  is  that 
the  juvenile  Is  where  we  begin;  if  we  have 
any  chance  to  do  anything  constructive 
in  this  field  it  is  to  begin  with  the  juve- 
nile, the  person  who  first  gets  into  trouble 
while  he  is  yoimg.  This  measure  here,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  measure  pre- 
sented to  us  which  is  professionally  tai- 
lored toward  the  specific  problem  of  the 
juvenile. 

These  other  programs  that  we  have 
been  talking  about  could  do  some  of  the 
things  which  are  sought  to  be  attempted 
in  this  bill,  but  the  fact  Is  they  do  not 
do  them,  and  they  do  not  intend  to  do 
them,  as  I  understand  it.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  under  any  of  these  other 
programs  would  this  type  of  an  institute, 
this  type  of  a  clearing  house,  this  type 
of  a  training  school  be  set  up.  This  is  an 
effort  to  specifically  address  ourselves  to 
this  particular  problem  in  this  particular 
way. 

I  do  not  know  how  well  It  will  work,  but 
I  have  spent  a  fair  part  of  my  working 
life  in  the  wasteland  of  the  present  ju- 
venile justice  system  and  I,  unlike  some 
others,  have  spent  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
table,  both  the  prosection  side  and  the 
defense  side.  I  say  that  If  this  legislation 
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presents  any  reasonable  hope,  or  if  It  will 
do  any  substantial  good,  it  is  certainly 
worth  a  try,  because  we  are  not  doing 
anything  now,  and  we  have  not  been 
doing  anything  for  the  past  20  years,  to 
my  personal  knowledge. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  announce  that 
a  memorial  service  will  be  held  in  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  late  Justice  Black, 
at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  45.  I  feel  that  this  bill  as  it  now 
stands  is  an  excellent  and  much-needed 
piece  of  legislation. 

As  you  know,  when  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  was  created,  I  pledged 
to  conduct  a  thoroughgoing  investiga- 
tion of  the  root  causes  of  juvenile  crime 
and  delinquency,  and  to  seek  preventive 
measures  to  thwart  that  burgeoning 
problem.  Throughout  our  committee's 
hearings  and  investigations  there  was 
one  recurring  theme — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment just  was  not  doing  its  share  In 
the  prevention  and  elimination  of  ju- 
venile crime. 

These  findings  coming  after  the  crea- 
tion of  LEAA  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  were  indeed  surprising.  The 
reasons,  however,  shortly  became  clear. 
There  were  many  agencies  within  the 
Federal  Government  charged  with  deal- 
ing with  the  delinquency  problem — per- 
haps too  many.  Indeed,  we  found  11 
different  bureaus  and  agencies  with  pri- 
mary authority  in  some  area  of  juvenile 
justice. 

Where  then  was  the  problem?  The 
major  problem  involved  seemed  to  be  the 
low  priority  these  bureaus  were  given  by 
their  parent  agency.  The  problems  of 
juvenile  crime  took  a  back  seat  to  the 
other  affairs  with  which  these  agencies 
were  involved. 

Additionally,  communication  between 
the  various  agencies  involved  was  mini- 
mal if  at  all  existent.  This  led  to  serious 
problems  of  duplication  and  imwarrant- 
ed  and  needless  competition. 

Assisted  by  a  noted  panel  of  experts 
Including  Judge  Ormsm  Ketcham  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court; 
Ralph  Susman,  former  Acting  Director 
of  the  Oflace  of  Juvenile  Delinquency; 
Patricia  Wald,  former  Head  of  Legal 
Services  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Norman  Lefsteln,  Associate  Director  of 
the  Public  Etefender's  Office,  and  Dean 
Monrad  Paulsen  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School,  the  committee 
imdertook  the  preparation  of  legislation 
to  streamline  the  bureaucratic  respon- 
sibilities in  tile  juvenile  justice  system. 
In  the  third  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime — Juvenile  Justice  and 
Corrections — the  committee  strongly 
emphasized  the  need  for  legislation  such 
as  this.  At  the  same  time,  my  distin- 
giiished  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester) 
were  preparing  their  versions  of  similar 
legislation.  After  both  bills  were  intro- 
duced, each  with  many  cosponsors,  the 


proponents  of  the  bills  held  extensive 
discussions.  The  bill  before  the  commit- 
tee now  contains  the  best  portions  of 
both  measiu*es. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  and  I  personally, 
have  played  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bill,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  sup- 
port it  has  received.  The  research  work 
being  done  in  juvenile  justice  must  be 
coordinated  if  it  is  to  have  maximum 
effect.  The  heads  of  each  bureau  or 
agency  involved  in  juvenile  justice  must 
have  a  common  forum  they  can  meet 
to  exchange  ideas  and  information 
about  their  respective  activities.  Pro- 
fessiontils  in  the  field  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  communicate  to  each 
other  new  ideas  and  concepts  as  they 
evolve.  In  this  way,  useless  duplication 
and  counterproductive  competition  will 
be  avoided,  and  the  true  objects  of  our 
concern — the  yoimg  people  who  ur- 
gently need  guidance  and  assistance — 
will  finaOly  receive  the  attention  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  45  is  an  important 
and  necessary  piece  of  legislation.  I 
heartily  endorse  it  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  bill  primarily  because  I 
believe  we  are  again  engaging  in  that 
frequent  practice  of  rocking-chair  phi- 
losophy which  gives  us  a  feeling  of  mo- 
tion while  going  nowhere.  I  do  not  want 
to  further  frustrate  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency prc^ram  with  additional  frag- 
mentation. 

I  do  not  have  much  faith  in  this  bill 
before  us  today.  I  think  if  we  loc*  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  itself  I  can  best  de- 
scribe my  lack  of  faith.  I  do  not  person- 
ally know  any  place  in  the  United  States 
where  we  have  a  higher  rate  of  juvenile 
delinquency  per  capita,  nor  a  place  where 
we  at  the  same  time  have  as  many  ex- 
perts on  juvenile  delinquency  as  we  have 
here,  or  more  employees  working  on  the 
problem.  And  yet  we  have  the  problem. 

Why  do  we  fail  to  make  progress?  I 
think  we  fail  because  we  try  harder  to 
excuse  delinquency  than  to  treat  It.  I 
think  we  have  tried  to  study  rather  than 
to  implement,  and  to  name  rather  than 
to  explain.  I  hasten  to  add  at  this  point 
that  I  speak  against  the  bill  not  because 
I  am  disinterested,  but  because  I  am  sin- 
cerely interested  in  fighting  delinquency; 
not  because  I  am  parsimonious,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  we  ought  to  spend  our 
money  more  meaningfully. 

On  Saturday  night  last  I  visited  three 
different  youth  aid  division  centers  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  visited  the 
detention  center  for  juveniles,  where 
modern  practices  accepted  are  in  oper- 
tion. 

For  instance,  on  Saturday  night  in  one 
comer  of  the  detention  center  they  had  a 
motion  picture  show.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  building,  there  was  a  dance  and 
the  boys  and  girls,  both  of  whom  are 
quartered  there,  were  engaged  in  rec- 
reation with  a  good  live  band  furnishing 
the  music. 

The  rooms  are  clean.  The  food  is  good. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  could  point  a 


finger  of  criticism  at  this  juvenile  home. 
There  is  not  a  better  juvenile  bureau  in 
any  police  department  anywhere.  Yet,  we 
have  a  problem  and  it  seems  to  grow. 
Why? 

In  this  bill  we  seek  again  a  national 
answer  to  what  has  to  be  a  local  prob- 
lem. I  think  we  have  to  move  away  from 
trying  to  get  a  standard  answer  to  delin- 
quency and  put  it  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  done 
tremendous  work  in  regard  to  the  drug 
abuse  problems  of  the  country.  He  would 
tell  you  very  emphatically  the  drug  prob- 
lem is  a  psychological  matter. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
McCuLLocH)  really  came  closer  to  try- 
ing to  solve  this  problem -than  any  other 
speaker  today  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  answer  to  delinquency  does  not  Ue 
in  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  proposed  to- 
day, but  it  does  lie  rather  in  education 
and  social  work,  in  economics. 

We  spent  $40  million  to  study  delin- 
quency. With  what  was  learned  we  es- 
tablished a  juvenile  protection  agency. 
Then  came  LEAA.  Let  us  make  those 
programs  work,  and  if  they  cannot  work, 
let's  find  out  why?  Let  us  not  add  an- 
other layer  of  the  same  on  top. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  In  section  5043 — 
and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill — ^I  note  in  section  5043  the 
bill  provides  for  a  director  of  the  Institute 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  a 
4-year  term.  Yet.  the  financing  of  this 
new  Institute  is  for  3  years — ^that  is  3 
years  and  some  2  months. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  ex- 
plain why  there  is  a  4-year  term  for  the 
Director  imder  the  financing  provisions? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  s^eld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Initially,  as  I  indicated 
before,  the  bill  started  with  4  full  years, 
but  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  correct- 
ly points  out,  there  are  only  3  years  and 
a  couple  of  months  left. 

If  the  Institute  continued  beyond  that, 
the  authorization  then  would  be  for  the 
4-year  period. 

But  as  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
knows,  if  it  does  not — then  the  person 
who  holds  the  office  goes  out  of  ofiSce  by 
the  time  the  authorization  for  the  Com- 
mission ends. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  not  be  used  as 
a  nice  litUe  lever  to  come  in  at  the  end  of 
3  years,  if  we  are  so  imf  ortunate  as  to  see 
this  bill  passed,  and  use  this  as  a  lever 
to  continue  this  organization? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  under  previous  examples  when  a 
commission  expires,  the  man  who  held 
the  office  there — ^hls  ofifice  expires  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Again,  with  respect  to  the 
director,  on  what  basis  did  you  arrive  at 
a  level  5  executive  job  and  that  kind  of 
pay  for  this  bureaucrat? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  was  arrived  at  after 
several  meetings  with  people  who  had 
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had  experience  in  this  kind  of  thing  and 
suggesting  to  us  that  this  would  be  the 
appropriate  executive  level  for  such  a  di- 
rector. It  was  patterned  after  some  exist- 
ing Institute,  the  name  of  which  I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  have  before  me  right  now. 
But  I  remember  the  gentleman  raising 
the  question  before  about  his  committee's 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  did  get 
into  a  field  foreign  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, did  he  not,  in  establishing  this  job 
as  a  level  5? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  say  that  both 
in  establishing  the  fimding  and  in  select- 
ing the  persormel  and  in  selecting  a  di- 
rector, in  my  opinion  it  was  done  care- 
fully. We  tried  to  come  up  with  the 
proper  amount  of  authorization.  We  do 
not  think  it  is  as  luxurious,  expensive,  or 
expansive  as  many  programs  have  been. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  an 
itemized  breakdown  in  the  hearings 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  refer  the  gentle- 
man to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  seem  to  get  the  impres- 
sion from  the  gentleman's  answer  that  it 
is  fashionable  to  establish  directors  for 
new  institutes  at  a  salary  of  a  level  5  in 
the  executive  branch  of  government.  It 
seems  to  be  fstshionable  to  do  this.  I  sus- 
pect that  that  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
question. 

Section  5046  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Institute  can  acquire  property  and 
enter  into  the  construction  of  buildings. 
What  is  envisioned  by  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  with  respect  to  the  acquiring  of 
property  and  the  construction  of  build- 
ings for  this  brandnew  Institute? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  tell  you  my 
hope,  and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
believes  me  when  I  mention  that  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  FBI  Train- 
ing Academy  and  with  the  general  for- 
mat there.  I  used  that  as  the  genesis  of 
the  idea.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  Academy  had  been  successful 
was  that  it  involved  sharing  facilities  and 
sharing  personnel.  When  I  went  to  the 
Justice  Department  and  asked,  for  in- 
stance, how  much  money  was  involved  In 
setting  up  the  Training  Academy,  both 
the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department  nev- 
er did  give  me  accurate  information 
about  what  personnel  compensation 
would  be  involved,  and  the  reason  is  they 
are  sharing  both  personnel  and  facilities. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  Institute 
we  are  talking  about  with  $2  million 
would  have  the  same  kind  of  experience 
where  they  would  try  to  either  rent — 
we  do  not  envision  building  any  kind  of 
empire  or  any  kind  of  bureaucracy. 
Rather,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  they 
would  Uve  as  frugally  as  they  could. 
They  would  rent  or  get  facilities  that  are 
In  existence.  That  is  the  Intent  of  this 
sponsor,  and  I  am  sure  It  is  the  Intent 
of  most  sponsors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  we  have  been  given 


a  lot  of  hope  but  not  much  promise 
from  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
this  thing  will  stop  short  of  more  Gov- 
errunent  buildings  with  all  the  expendi- 
ture that  goes  with  it.  I  wonder  who  is 
going  to  express  some  hope  and  sjmi- 
pathy  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtiy? 

When  I  was  at  home  during  the  Easter 
recess  one  of  the  consistently  angry  pro- 
tests I  heard  was  to  spending  and 
taxes — taxes  and  more  taxes — yet  here 
today  is  a  bill  providing  for  a  new  com- 
mission in  Government  and  the  explicit 
provision  that  the  Institute  that  vaiU  also 
be  created  can  acquire  property  and 
construct  buildings  on  it.  When,  I  ask 
again,  is  there  to  be  some  hope — some 
regard  for  the  taxpayers? 

The  House  ought  to  have  meaningful 
assiu-ance  here  and  now  that  this  Insti- 
tute is  not  going  to  embark  upon  a 
multi-million-dollar  building  program. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
very  briefly,  because  I  want  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
(Mr.  Mayne)  .  if  he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  say  in  the 
itemization,  if  the  gentleman  checks  it, 
I  think  he  will  get  the  answer  to  the 
question  as  far  as  the  intent  of  the 
sponsors  when  we  requested  $2  million. 
Furthermore,  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man what  I  expressed  to  him  was  my 
hope  and  belief,  that  this  will  not  build 
any  kind  of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  told  me 
that  previously.  That  is  a  hope  and  only 
a  hope.  , 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Institute  to  be  created,  which  has  been 
spoken  of  so  hopefully  by  a  number  of 
our  Members,  obviously  will  be  very  dis- 
similar to  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Academy.  I  do  not  think  our  colleagues 
have  been  quite  candid  with  us  in  seek- 
ing to  cloak  this  Institute  in  the  mantle 
of  the  highly  successful  and  respected 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Academy.  That 
Academy  did  not  start  out  with  any  $2 
million  appropriation  per  year,  nor  with 
a  level  V  director  at  $36,000  per  year  and 
other  high  salaried  officials  such  as  are 
being  asked  for  this  Institute.  At  first, 
law  enforcement  officers  from  all  over  the 
country  were  sent  to  the  FBI  Academy  by 
their  own  departments  at  local  expense. 
They  lived  in  the  barracks  down  at 
Quantico,  in  the  existing  FBI  Academy 
building  there  and  they  received  their  in- 
struction from  the  regular  FBI  training 
staff  with  very  little  addltlonEd  expense  to 
the  Government.  These  trainees  now  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  of  only  $16  per  day  while 
in  Washington.  Starting  with  the  next 
class,  they  will  not  receive  smy  per  diem 
as  they  will  reside  in  the  new  facilities  at 
Quantico  throughout  their  entire  period 
of  training. 

Having  lived  and  worked  in  those 
barracks  at  Quantico  myself,  I  can  tell 
my  colleagues  that  It  is  indeed  a  Spartan 
existence.  It  is  not  something  set  up  to 
start  with  a  $2  million  annual  appropria- 
tion, with  $36,000  salaries  and  per  diem 


for  Commission  members  of  $100  per  day 
plus  travel  expenses. 

It  is  misleading  and  inexcusably  pre- 
sumptuous to  compare  this  lavish  opera- 
tion with  the  highly  efficient  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy,  which  has  been  managed 
at  minimum  expense  to  the  taxpayers 
while  achieving  outstanding  results.  No, 
my  colleagues,  it  is  clear  that  the  Insti- 
tute proposed  in  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
be  any  Spartan  operation  similar  to  the 
FBI  Academy. 

It  is  not  all  surprising  that  lawyers 
in  the  American  Bar  Association  who 
work  in  the  juvenille  field  and  a  number 
of  juvenile  court  judges  have  been  lobby- 
ing for  this  bill.  I  can  understand  their 
thinking  they  could  do  a  great  many 
things  with  $2  million  a  year.  They  could 
attend  institutes  and  seminars  and  con- 
ventions and  act  as  consultants  and  in- 
structors and  commissioners,  all  of  course 
at  Government  expense. 

I  have  attended  a  great  many  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  meetings  myself 
through  the  years,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  lawyers  and  Judges  who  attend 
are  not  quartered  in  barracks  like  those 
used  by  FBI  trainees  at  Quantico.  It  is 
not  a  Spartan  existence. 

They  occupy  very  comfortable  and  ex- 
pensive hotels,  but  that  is  their  business 
so  long  as  they  are  paying  their  own  ex- 
penses. But  this  bill  is  so  loosely  drawn 
that  a  good  many  of  the  people  who  are 
writing  and  urging  that  it  be  adopted  will 
in  due  course  wind  up  having  their  ex- 
penses to  a  wide  variety  of  meetings,  in- 
stitutes, and  conferences  paid  by  the 
Federal  Goverrmient.  It  may  be  useful 
but  it  will  also  be  very  expensive.  But  I 
suppose  if  I  were  a  juvenile  judge,  I,  too, 
might  think  it  useful  to  be  sent  all  over 
the  country  to  meet  with  other  judges 
and  lawyers  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  put  this  ad- 
ditional money  to  work  for  Judges,  it 
would  be  more  straightforward  and  ef- 
fective to  put  It  Into  improving  Judicial 
salaries  rather  than  into  these  very  at- 
tractive fringe  benefits  which  are  in- 
cluded here. 

The  FBI  has  provided  the  faculty  for 
its  Academy  out  of  existing  appropria- 
tions and  out  of  FBI  personnel,  and  the 
FBI  Academy  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  But  the 
Institute  provided  for  In  this  bill  will  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  Justice  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ments. Will  it  get  the  kind  of  cooperation 
from  HEW  and  Justice  that  has  charac- 
terized the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Academy  when  it  is  being  set  up  In  op- 
position to  and  independent  of  these  De- 
partments? Do  you  think  HEW  and 
Justice  will  provide  personnel  for  the  new 
Institute?  I  do  not. 

We  have  enough  demands  on  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  not  to  set  up  a 
new  $2  million  program  to  start  with 
when  responsible  departments  of  this 
Government  which  are  already  dealing 
with  Juvenile  problems  are  opposed  to 
the  bill.  Depending  on  how  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  problem  Is  defined.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  idready  about  40 
Federal  programs  with  some  direct  or 
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indirect  Involvement  in  the  Juvenile  de- 
linquency area. 

The  Congress  recognizing  how  much 
competition  and  overlapping  there  was 
among  these  programs,  moved  to  coordi- 
nate them  in  the  1968  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act.  In 
that  act  we  established  an  Interdepart- 
mental council  to  coordinate  all  Federtd 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs.  That 
Council,  now  chaired  by  Jerrls  Leonard. 
Administrator  of  the  LEAA,  has  been 
working  hard  to  coordinate  all  these 
Federal,  State  and  local  programs. 

But  the  Institute  which  this  bill  calls 
for  will  be  still  another  body,  wholly  In- 
dependent, which  will  be  extremely  hard 
to  coordinate.  It  is  going  to  work  at  cross 
purposes  with  existing  programs. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  has  very  ably  pointed  out,  we 
already  have  enough  programs  in  this 
critically  important  juvenile  field.  We 
do  not  need  a  proliferation  of  more  pro- 
grams. We  need  to  make  the  ones  we 
have  work  more  effectively.  I,  therefore. 
Intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  for 
further  consideration,  and  I  ask  all  Mem- 
bers to  Join  me  in  support  of  that  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  will  not  presume  on  the  time  of  the 
committee  to  take  the  full  5  minutes, 
but  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the 
record  be  set  straight  with  respect  to 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  in 
whose  opinion  I  frequently  respect  and 
agree  with  as  he  is  a  valued  colleague 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  I  can- 
not agree  with  him  in  this  instance. 

I  was  very  personally  impressed  by  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl),  who  spoke  of  his  visita- 
tions to  juvenile  centers.  I  know,  from 
speaking  with  him  often  before  on  this 
subject,  that  he  has  a  deep  interest  in 
the  matter  of  the  problem  of  Juvenile 
crime. 

I  believe  to  characterize  the  men  and 
women  who  work  with  respect  to  this 
most  frustrating  problem  of  how  to  solve 
Juvenile  crime  on  the  day-to-day  action 
level,  such  as  the  juvenile  court  judges, 
the  juvenile  court  correction  people,  the 
probation  officers,  as  supporting  this 
legislation  simply  to  take  trips  is  un- 
fair to  the  dignity  of  hundreds  and  him- 
dreds  of  hard-working  people  in  the 
criminal  justice  field. 

The  people  who  are  at  the  action  level, 
working  as  judges,  know  better  than  any- 
body else  that  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem in  the  juvenile  area  is  a  failure.  They 
are  confronted  not  with  just  theoretical- 
ly ttilklng  about  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  fail- 
ure, but  they  are  confronted  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  with  trying  to  resolve  In- 
dividual cases,  looking  young  people  in 
the  eye,  knowing  there  is  no  real  relief 
available  for  them  yet  struggling  to  dis- 
pose of  these  cases  one  after  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  involved  here, 
I  believe  the  cost  in  terms  of  possibilities 
for  improvement  is  modest.  We  hear 
about  taxes.  Crime  exacts  Its  own  tax. 
How  many  millions  or  billions  of  dollars 
are  lost  by  society  because  of  Juvenile 


crime?  How  much  anguish,  how  much 
pain  and  suffering  will  occur  today  and 
tomorrow  among  the  peaceable  citizens 
of  our  country  as  a  result  of  Juvenile 
crime? 

How  much  eagerness  to  work  well  waits 
In  the  minds,  of  the  Juvenile  court  forces, 
to  apply  real  programs  of  true  relief  to 
the  problem  of  Juvenile  crime? 

This  is  so  important  that  we  need  to 
get  it  coordinated  by  this  kind  of  in- 
stitute and  this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  wanted  to  get  the  record  straight  on 
those  matters. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  About  how  many  people  does 
the  gentleman  suppose  could  be  trained 
under  this  legislation  in  the  course  of 
a  year's  time? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  That  would  depend  on 
the  extent  of  the  training  involved.  It 
could  be  as  many  as  1,000. 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
surprised  to  find  out  that  today,  this 
week,  more  than  500  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  of  Washing- 
ton are  going  to  college  classes,  learning 
police  administration,  Juvenile  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  soon  in  this  one  city? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  No,  I  am  not  surprised 
by  that  figure  at  all.  The  point  is  that 
unless  we  get  training  to  the  persormel 
who  work  in  probation,  in  the  very 
tough  and  difficult  juvenile  field,  we  are 
not  going  to  touch  that  field. 

Of  all  its  programs  today,  LEAA  spends 
16  percent  of  Its  resources  in  the  Juvenile 
field,  yet  50  percent  of  the  crimer  com- 
mitted in  this  country  are  committed 
by  Juveniles.  That  is  a  mlsallocation  of 
resources  and  demonstrates  less  than  a 
full  awareness  of  the  true  extent  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  the  gentleman  aware,  if  he 
will  yield  further,  that  In  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Force,  in  the  Juvenile  Divi- 
sion, in  Washington  we  have  now  a  social 
agency  working  with  police  24  hours  a 
day  every  day  of  the  week? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  think  the  men  and  women  in  those  sec- 
tions are  searching  as  hard  as  they  can 
to  try  to  find  a  way  in  which  they  can 
positively  address  themselves  to  this 
problem.  They  will  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  wMle  they  have  made  some 
progress  In  this  field,  they  have  not  yet 
found  a  way  In  which  to  do  it  as  suc- 
cessfully as  they  would  like  but  they 
would  hope  in  their  efforts  to  find  better 
facilities  and  better  programs  that  they 
will  be  treated  with  something  more 
than  a  statement  that  their  interest  in 
the  institute  it  they  have  such  Interest 
Is  In  trying  to  take  a  trip  to  some  other 
city. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  here 
is  we  are  talking  about  sending  addi- 
tional people  to  get  training  when  we 
have  thousands  of  such  people  taking 
training  all  over  the  country  today. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  But  the  training  Is  not 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  a  fully  co- 
ordinated arrangement,  as  was  testified 
to  before  our  committee.  The  whole  prob- 
lem Is  a  lack  of  coordination.  This  is  the 


one  thing  that  Is  not  being  done  and  Is 
the  one  thing  which  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  bring  in 
a  bill  shortly  to  do  away  with  the  co- 
ordinating council  we  now  have  estab- 
lished in  the  Federal  Government  to  co- 
ordinate all  Juvenile  delinquency  efforts? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  wants  to  support  any 
legislation  which  will  make  an  effective 
contribution  toward  dealing  with  Amer- 
ica's most  serious  problem,  the  problem 
of  juvenile  crime. 

The  legislation  already  approved  by 
the  House  will  be  coming  up  for  renewal 
very  shortly,  that  is,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act.  It  occurs  to  me  perhaps — 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation — if  there  are  deficiencies 
in  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  which 
Is  now  on  the  books  Euid  the  gxiidellnes 
which  have  been  established  for  it,  would 
it  not  be  wiser  to  offer  this  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  existing  law? 

I  am  the  first  to  point  out,  as  we  did 
in  our  report  last  year  when  we  brought 
up  the  bill,  one  reason  why  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  did  not  work  as  well 
as  It  should  have  or  could  have  is  because 
there  were  some  possible  delays  in  Im- 
plementing it.  It  was  18  months  before  a 
director  was  appointed.  Guidelines  were 
not  issued  for  more  than  a  year.  So  there 
were  many  tilings  that  had  to  be  done 
to  crank  up  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Control  Act  of  1971. 

But  that  bill  is  now  operating.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  if  there  are  some  shortcomings 
in  that  bill,  the  place  to  put  this  proviso, 
if  there  is  some  Justification  for  an  acad- 
emy or  some  form  of  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Juvenile  delinquency  re- 
search, then  It  ought  to  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  rather 
than  starting  de  novo  with  a  whole  new 
set  of  guidelines  and  a  new  director. 

I  say  this  because  we  have  a  letter 
which  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  At- 
torney General  Mitchell,  which  Is  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  Richardson,  who 
wrote  as  follows: 

Office  of  ths  Attornet  ODmuL, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  2S,  1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 

and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed In  your  letter  of  today  that  oiu"  De- 
partments must  work  together  to  Improve 
the  national  effort  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  we  effectively  coordinate  pro- 
grams that  are  outside  as  well  as  those  with- 
in the  traditional  Juvenile  Justice  system. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  through  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA),  will  cooperate  in  making  any  ad- 
ministrative adjustments  that  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  best  overall  effort  In  this  field. 
LEAA  wUl  work  with  HEW  and  the  States  to 
develop  procedures  to  enable  each  State  to 
submit  a  single  comprehensive  criminal  Jus- 
tice plan  which  will  comply  with  the  statu- 
tory requirements  of  both  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  the 
Juvenile  Prevention  and  Control  Act.  In  ad- 
dition, LEAA  wUl  encourage  the  State  to  In- 
clude on  their  State  and  regional  planning 
councils  representatives  of  agencies  with  ez- 
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pertlse  and  responsibilities  In  the  area  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  con- 
trol. Including  those  aspects  of  the  subject 
that  are  outside  of  the  traditional  criminal 
Justice  system. 

Here  you  have  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  HEW  trying  to  combine  their  ef- 
forts and  their  resources  to  do  a  Job 
which  should  have  been  done  many, 
many  years  ago. 

I  am  just  wondering — and  I  just  want 
the  sponsors  of  tliis  legislation  to  assure 
me — that  with  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation we  are  not  going  to  derail  the  ef- 
forts that  are  now  being  made  by  LEAA 
and  the  Juvenile  delinquency  people 
through  the  Department  of  HEW  to  come 
along  with  a  comprehensive,  meaningful 
program  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 

May  I  remind  this  House  that  in  1960 
President  Kennedy  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  for  a  $10  million  re- 
search program  for  juvenile  delinquency 
and  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

We  spent  $40  million  on  research  into 
juvenile  delinquency  and  its  causes. 
There  were  Members  of  this  House  who 
spoke,  one  after  the  other  in  support 
of  it,  and  as  a  result  of  this  legislation  we 
finally  thought  we  would  get  the  an- 
swers. We  thought  we  would  get  the  an- 
swers when  we  passed  the  Juvenile  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1971. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  why  not  give  this 
law  a  chance  to  work? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  think  this  in- 
stitute is  in  any  way  going  to  derail  what 
I  think  we  can  refer  to  as  the  bloc  grant 
program,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  with  reference  to  that  legis- 
lation that  there  has  been  criticism  of 
HEW  and  the  Justice  Department  pro- 
grams themselves.  But  let  me  say  that  in 
the  year  1961  HEW  spent  12.9  percent  of 
its  juvenile  delinquency  money  on  train- 
ing programs  at  a  time  when  31  States 
had  no  training  programs  at  all  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Surely,  but  the  reason 
for  that  was  that  you  do  not  need  any 
more  research.  You  can  go  into  every 
single  part  of  your  congressional  dis- 
trict and  the  police  will  tell  you,  the 
teachers  will  tell  you,  the  religious  lead- 
ers will  tell  you,  the  parents  will  tell  you 
and  the  educators  will  tell  you  precisely 
what  they  need.  What  they  need  is 
money  with  which  to  develop  effective 
programs.  They  know  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  What  we  need  is  some  help, 
and  when  we  tried  to  provide  that  help 
with  a  $70  million  authorization  in  the 
juvenile  delinquency  bill,  this  Congress 
voted  only  a  $10  million  appropriation. 

If  you  reaUy  want  to  help  deal  with 
this  problem,  you  do  not  need  to  build 
another  building  or  to  inaugurate  a  re- 
search program  or  another  law.  Give 
these  people  the  money  they  need  and 
they  will  show  you  how  they  can  deal 
with  juvenile  delinquency  crime.  This  is 
another  instance  of  concentrating  every- 
thing in  research  institutions  in  Wash- 
ington. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pucik- 
SKi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  remember  when  I 
had  the  poverty  program  under  consid- 
eration in  my  subcommittee  and  I  re- 
member testimony  before  that  committee 
that  there  would  be  no  more  than  300 
people  involved  in  the  administration  of 
the  poverty  program,  that  its  purpose 
was  to  coordinate  existing  programs. 

I  remember  the  Commission  on  the 
Aging  and  the  same  thing  happened. 

There  are  constantly  proposals  being 
made  in  this  Congress  to  create  new 
agencies  and  new  programs  instead  of 
making  the  programs  work. 

That  is  why  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions. I  will  support  the  legislation  If  I 
am  assured  with  all  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  HEW — that  that 
program  is  not  going  to  be  derailed  by 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  and  that 
there  will  not  be  added  just  another 
agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  America 
are  sick  and  tired  of  creating  new  agen- 
cies instead  of  making  existing  programs 
work. 

For  that  reascHi,  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  MncvA) 
or  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
back)  whether  or  not  we  can  have  some 
assurance  that  this  is  not  going  to  de- 
rail existing  programs? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pucinski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  additional  time  in  order 
for  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  MEKVA.  Let  me  assure  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  that  this  does  not 
seek  to  replace  any  substantive  grant 
programs  Uiat  are  in  any  of  the  other 
programs.  This  is  not  intended  to  gut 
those  provisions  of  either  LEAA  or  title 
n,  but  seeks  to  help  the  States  help 
themselves.  This  is  supplementary  to  and 
not  replacement  to  the  States. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAIT  ABACK.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  when  we  first  passed  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act, 
I  was  very  interested  in  it  and  discussed 
it  with  the  gentleman  and  amended  it 
on  the  floor. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  try  and  sidetrack 
that  program.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
duplicative.  I  hope,  in  fact,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  the  solution  of 
what  has  been  a  most  serious  problem, 
with  which  I  know  the  gentleman  agrees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Hie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Anxmnaan  orrERED  bt  mr.  matsttnag* 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

"nie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matstjnaqa: 
On  page  2,  line  13,  after,  "correctional  per- 
sonnel," insert  "family  counselors,". 

On  page  4,  line  3,  after  "correctional  per- 
sonnel," insert  "family  counselors,". 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  is  intended  merely  to  clarify  the 
language  now  in  the  bill  which  was  in- 
tended to  include  family  coimselors 
among  those  who  will  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  training  programs. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  gladly  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  imderstand,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  does  not 
provide  for  any  additional  member  of 
any  commission  or  any  additional  per- 
sonnel: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  merely  tends 
to  characterize  that  sort  of  expertise 
which  can  be  used  in  the  field? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  For  training  pur- 
poses, yes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  For  devising  and 
conducting  training  programs  and  the 
like.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  on  our  side  we 
will  be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pemisyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  pleased  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  both  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DoRN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  45)  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter  404 
to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  897,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  wiUi  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reacUng  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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MOTION  TO   RECOMMrr   OFFEBED  BY  MR.    MAYNZ 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mayne  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  45  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  46.  noes  35. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  133,  nays  252,  not  voting  48, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  112] 
YEAS— 133 


Abbitt 

Garmatz 

Passman 

Abernethy 

Gaydos 

Felly 

Alexander 

Glalmo 

Pike 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Goldwater 

Plrnle 

Arends 

Goodling 

PoweU 

Ashbrook 

Green,  Greg. 

Price,  Tex. 

Baker 

Gross 

Purcell 

Baring 

Grover 

Qulllen 

Bennett 

Gubser 

Rarlck 

Betts 

Hagan 

Rhodes 

Biaggl 

Haley 

Roberts 

Bow 

Hall 

Robinson,  Va. 

Brlnlcley 

Hammer- 

Rogers 

Brown.  Ohio 

schmldt 

Rousselot 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Harsha 

Runnels 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hubert 

Ruth 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Henderson 

Satterfleld 

BurllBon,  Mo. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Saylor 

Cabell 

Hull 

Scherle 

Camp 

Hunt 

Schmltz 

Carlson 

Hutchinson 

Schneebell 

Carter 

Ichord 

Scott 

Casey,  Tex. 

Jonas 

Sebelius 

Chappell 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sikes 

Clancy 

King 

Slack 

Clai* 

Kyi 

Snyder 

Clawson,  Del 

Latta 

Spence 

Corner 

Lennon 

Steed 

Colmer 

Lent 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Conable 

Uoyd 

Talcott 

Crane 

McClure 

Taylor 

Daniel,  Va. 

McCoUlster 

Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCuUoch 

Teague.  Tex. 

Davis.  S.C. 

McEwen 

Thompson.  Ga 

Davis,  Wis. 

McKay 

Veysey 

Denholm 

McMUlan 

Waggonner 

Derwlnskl 

Mahon 

Wampler 

Devlne 

Martin 

Whalley 

Dom 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Whitten 

Downing 

Mayne 

Wydler 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wylie  . 

Fisher 

Mills.  Md. 

Wyman 

Flynt 

Minshall 

Young.  Fla. 

Ford,  Gerald  H 

.  Mlzell 

Zlon 

Puqua 

Montgomery 
NAYS— 252 

Abourezk 

Annunzio 

Blanton 

Abzug 

Archer 

Blatnik 

Adams 

Aspln 

Boggs 

Addabbo 

Aspinall 

Boland 

Anderson, 

Badlllo 

Boiling 

Calif. 

Beglch 

Brademas 

Anderson.  III. 

Bell 

Brasco 

Anderson, 

Bergland 

Bray 

Tenn. 

Bevlll 

Brooks 

Andrews. 

Blester 

Broomfleld 

N.Dak. 

Bingham 

Brotzman 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

PodeU 

Buchanan 

Heinz 

Poff 

Burke,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Burton 

Hlclcs,  Mass. 

Price.  111. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

HUlls 

Pucinski 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hogan 

Qule 

Byron 

Hollfleld 

Railsback 

Caffery 

Horton 

Randall 

Carey,  NY. 

Hosmer 

Ran«el 

Cederberg 

Howard 

Rees 

Celler 

Hungate 

Reid 

Chamberlain 

Jacobs 

Reuss 

Chlsholm 

Jarman 

Riegle 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Calif 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Collins.  111. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Collins,  Tex. 

Karth 

Roe 

Conte 

Kastenmeler 

Roncallo 

Conyers 

Kazen 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Corman 

Keating 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Cotter 

Keith 

Rosenthal 

Coughlln 

Kemp 

Rostenkowski 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Kluczynskl 

Roush 

Danlelson 

Koch 

Roy 

de  la  Garza 

Kuykendall 

Roybal 

Delaney 

Landgrebe 

Ruppe 

Dellenback 

Leggett 

Ryan 

Dellums 

Link 

St  Germain 

Dennis 

Long,  Md. 

Sandman 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Sarbanes 

Diggs 

McClory 

Schwengel 

Dlngell 

McCormack 

Seiberllng 

Donohue 

McDade 

Shipley 

Dow 

McDonald, 

Shoup 

Drlnan 

Mich. 

Shrlver 

Dulskl 

McFall 

Stsk 

Duncan 

McKlnney 

Skubltz 

du  Pont 

Madden 

Smith,  Iowa 

Eckhardt 

Mallllard 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Edmondson 

Mallary 

Springer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mann 

Staggers 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mathias,  Calif 

Steele 

Eilberg 

Matsunaga 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Erlenbom 

Mazzoll 

Stratton 

Esch 

Meeds 

Stuckey 

Evans,  Colo. 

Melcher 

Sullivan 

FasceU 

Metcalfe 

Symington 

Plndley 

Michel 

Terry 

Fish 

Mlkva 

Thompson,  N.J 

Flood 

Miller.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Flowers 

Mlnlsh 

Thone 

Foley 

Mink 

Tieman 

Forsythe 

Mitchell 

Udall 

Praser 

Mollohan 

Ullman 

Frelinghuysen 

Monagan 

VanDeerlln 

Frenzel 

Morgan 

Vander  Jagt 

Frey 

Morse 

Vanlk 

Fulton 

Mosher 

Vlgorlto 

Gibbons 

Moss 

Waldie 

Gonzalez 

Mtorphy.  lU. 

Whalen 

Orasso 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

White 

Gray 

Myers 

Whltehurst 

Green,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Wldnall 

GrlfBths 

Nedzl 

Wiggins 

Halpem 

Nelsen 

WUllams 

Hamilton 

Nichols 

WUson,  Bob 

Hanley 

Obey 

Wlnn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

O-Hara 

Wolff 

Hansen,  Wash 

O'Konskl 

Wyatt 

Harrington 

ONelll 

Yatec 

Harvey 

Patman 

Yatron 

Hastings 

Patten 

Young,  Tex. 

Hathaway 

Perkins 

Zablcckl 

Hawkins 

Pettis 

Zwach 

Hays 

Peyser 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Pickle 
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Ashley 

Fountain 

Moorhead 

Barrett 

Gallflanakis 

Nix 

Belcher 

Gallagher 

Pepper 

Blackburn 

Gettys 

Poage 

Brown.  Mich. 

Griffin 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Carney 

Gude 

Scheuer 

Clausen, 

Hanna 

Smith,  Calif. 

DonH. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stanton, 

Clay 

Jones,  Tenn. 

J.  WilUam 

Culver 

Kee 

Stanton, 

Curl  In 

Kyros 

James  V. 

Dent 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Dowdy 

Long.  La. 

Stokes 

Dwyer 

McCloskey 

Stubblefleld 

Edwards,  La. 

McKevitt 

Ware 

Eshleman 

Mecdonald, 

Wilson, 

Ford, 

Mass. 

Charles  H. 

William  D. 

MUls.  Ark. 

Wright 

Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WU- 
son against. 

Mr.  GrifBn  for,  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Kyros 
against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Oettys  for,  with  Mr.  Moorhead  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Oude  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for,  with  Mr.  Carney 
against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Ash- 
ley against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Barrett  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Ware  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  McKevitt. 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Curlen  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Oaliflanakls  with  llii.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Messrs.  Perkins,  Rodino,  Reid,  Dow, 
Fraser,  Patten,  Nelsen,  Landgrebe,  and 
Chamberlain  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  McMillan  and  Harsha 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Dent 
against. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  chi  the  bill  Just 
passed,  H.R.  45. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACCOUNTABrLITY  FOR  POW-MIA'S 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distressing  things  about  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  American  POW- 
MIA's  is  the  lack  of  accountability  for 
Americans  who  are  not  listed  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

To  date,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
hold  us  they  have  over  400  Americans  in 
POW  camps.  Yet,  official  U.S.  lists  indi- 
cate over  1,600  Americans  either  being 
held  as  POW's  or  who  are  ml.ssing  in 
action. 

The  endless  waiting  and  the  harrow- 
ing uncertainty  for  the  families  of  the 
1,200  who  are  as  yet  imaccounted  for  is 
beycmd  the  comprehension  of  most  of 
us.  There  simply  must  be  a  better  effort 
to  learn  the  fate  of  these  men. 
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Surely  when  a  plane  goes  down  there 
is  some  way  of  determining  the  fate  of 
the  crew.  Those  men  who  survive  the 
crash  are  somewhere,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  are  records  and  identification 
which  would  identify  most  of  those  who 
perished.  The  thoroughness  with  which 
the  Communists  operate  would  indicate 
that  they  have  this  information  obtained 
from  villagers  or  from  the  scene  of  the 
crash  itself. 

That  the  Communists  have  not  re- 
leased this  information  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  perfidy  and  lack  of  humane 
consideration  with  which  they  have 
treated  the  entire  question  of  American 
POW-MIA's.  Whatever  the  situation  we 
must  exert  a  greater  effort  to  find  where 
1,200  of  our  men  now  are  and  if  they 
are  alive  or  dead.  The  families  of  these 
men  must  not  be  kept  hanging  on  faint 
shreds  of  hope. 

Despite  the  rigors  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  despite  the  confusion  which  always 
surrounds  combat  operations,  I  just  can- 
not believe  these  men  have  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  without  a 
trace. 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  them  are 
In  the  hands  of  the  enemy — an  enemy 
which,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  refuses  to 
acknowledge  their  existence. 

Every  possible  pressure,  including 
world  opinion,  must  be  brought  to  bear 
in  stronger  measure  on  the  enemy  to 
fully  disclose  the  names  and  condition 
of  all  Americans  now  held  prisoner,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  accounting  of  those 
they  know  to  be  dead.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  providing  in 
this  way  some  small  measure  of  comfort 
to  the  families  of  these  men— families 
who  have  been  called  on  to  bear  more 
heartache  and  pain  for  more  time  than 
any  other  group  in  our  Nation's  history. 


SEVENTY  DAYS.  AND  STILL  NO 
WORD  FROM  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
ON  TAX  REFORM 

<Mt.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  now 
been  70  days  since  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  wrote  President  Nixon  asking  for 
the  tax  reform  proposals  the  President 
promised  last  September. 

From  the  soimd  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Connally's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  administration  intends  to  make 
any  commitent.  beyond  a  rhetorical  one, 
to  tax  reform. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  recently  car- 
ried an  editorial  exposing  once  again 
how  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  has  proved 
to  be  a  farce  in  seeking  to  impose  a  mini- 
mum tax  to  prevent  millionaires  from 
escaping  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  A  copy  of  that  editorial  is  ap- 
pended to  my  remarks. 

The  minimimi  tax  is  not  the  only  gap- 
ing hole  in  our  tax  laws.  I  have  a  bill,  the 
Fair  School  Funding  Act  (H.R.  13333), 
which  lists  seven  major  inequities  in  the 


income  tax  structure  and  proposes  to  seal 
them  off.  That  alone  would  generate 
more  than  $12  billion  a  year  for  the  Fed- 
eral Treasiuy,  fxmds  which  could  then 
be  available  to  improve  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  as 
provided  in  title  I  of  the  same  bill. 

The  social  problems  of  the  Nation  are 
growing,  not  shrinking.  But  the  middle- 
income  wage  earners,  who  have  for  so 
long  borne  the  bnmt  of  an  inequitable 
income  tax  system  will  not  stand  still  for 
increased  taxes  to  find  solutions  to  those 
problems.  A  taxpayer  revolt  is  brewing, 
but  the  news  does  not  yet  seem  to  have 
reached  the  White  House. 

Escaping  the  Tax  Collector 

The  big  reform  of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act 
was  Intended  to  prevent  Individuals  with 
large  Incomes  from  escaping  all  federal  in- 
come taxes.  The  reform  restated  In  the  col- 
lection last  year  of  nearly  $117  million  from 
18,646  wealthy  Individuals  which  they  other- 
wise would  have  kept.  But  this  amounted  to 
an  estimated  6.7  per  cent  of  their  1970  In- 
comes as  compared  to  13.8  per  cent  paid  by 
all  Americans.  And  3,314  persons  with  In- 
comes over  $30,000  a  year  paid  no  tax  at  all. 
Obviously  the  "minimum  tax"  reform  Is  not 
working  as  the  public  was  led  to  believe  it 
would. 

Many  persons  with  large  incomes  are  able 
to  show  no  adjusted  gross  Income  because  of 
deductions  allowable  under  the  law.  The  in- 
tention of  the  "minimum  tax"  provision  was 
to  insure  that  everyone  pays  something,  even 
after  the  legal  deductions.  It  provides  a  spe- 
cial tax  at  a  flat  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  cer- 
tain Income  that  is  tax  free  under  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  provided  that  the  tax-free 
income  exceeds  $30,000. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  provision  might  leave 
the  impression  that  Congress  intended 
wealthy  persons  to  pay  a  tax  on  at  least 
$30,000  of  income.  But  in  setting  the  rate  at 
only  10  per  cent  it  permits  a  payment  less 
than  many  persons  In  the  $30,000  bracket  pay. 
As  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wls.)  points  out 
the  estimate  of  6.76  per  cent  paid  by  the 
18.646  is  less  than  the  7  percent  paid  by  a 
worker  who  earns  $6,500  a  year.  These  sta- 
tistics shoot  boles  in  the  concept  that  pay- 
ment be  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

And  then  there's  the  3,314  who  paid  no  tax 
at  all;  Included  in  these  were  22  who  had  In- 
comes over  $500,000.  Apparently  they  had  no 
Incomes  from  sources  covered  by  the  "mini- 
mum tax"  law. 

Congress  obviously  needs  another  go  at  the 
minimum  pay  concept.  We  do  not  suggest,  as 
some  have,  that  all  "loopholes"  be  abolished. 
The  word  is  misleading.  Many  exemptions 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  such  as  encouraging 
capital  investment  to  promote  business  and 
Industry.  And,  of  course,  deductions  for  char- 
ity and  the  arts  deserve  encouragement.  A 
quick  way  to  make  the  minimum  law  pay  a 
bigger  minimum  would  be  to  increase  the  10 
per  cent  figure,  but  this  would  not  affect  the 
nonpayers.  A  study  of  nonpayers'  returns 
might  suggest  reforms. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
SPACE 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
few  days  the  NASA  authorization  bill 
for  the  1973  fiscal  year  will  come  before 
the  House  for  our  consideration.  This 
year  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 


mittee will  report  out  a  NASA  space  bill 
which  is  the  second  lowest  budget  level 
in  the  last  decade.  But  in  spite  of  the 
severe  financial  constraints  under  which 
our  space  program  must  operate,  the 
American  taxpayer  continues  to  see  a 
strong  return  of  many  times  on  his  in- 
vestment in  space. 

The  public  is  now  more  aware  than 
ever  before  of  the  many  benefits  which 
have  come  out  of  the  space  program  in- 
cluding new  scientific  information  about 
our  earth  and  universe,  better  commu- 
nications, more  accurate  weather  fore- 
casting, and  more  effective  pollution  de- 
tection and  control,  not  to  mention  the 
space  byproducts  in  such  diverse  fields 
as  medicine,  education,  transportation, 
and  many  other  nonaerospace  fields. 

Another  indirect  byproduct  of  the 
space  program  which  the  American  pub- 
lic fails  to  recognize  is  its  contribution 
to  our  national  security.  Toward  this 
end,  much  of  NASA's  research  has  con- 
tributed to  providing  our  armed  forces 
with  better  communications,  improved 
navigation  systems,  higher  precision  re- 
connaissance, and  better  early  warning. 
The  vast  majority  of  this  work  is  not  so 
much  in  the  form  of  a  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  other  nations,  but  rather  lim- 
ited to  assisting  our  own  armed  services 
in  maintaining  a  more  effective  deter- 
rent force. 

I,  therefore,  feel  that  examination  of 
this  relationship  between  NASA  space 
work  and  that  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  necessary  to  permit  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  Nation's 
civilian  space  activity.  All  too  often  this 
subject  is  avoided— sometimes  due  to  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  the  programs,  but  perhaps  more 
often  because  it  is  considered  politically 
expedient  to  ignore  the  support  NASA 
provides  to  this  coimtry's  military  space 
program. 

Unquestionably,  the  mission  of  NASA 
is  dedicated  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
space  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  But 
we  as  a  nation  cannot  turn  our  back  on 
the  usefulness  of  NASA  work  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  the  importance  of 
superiority  in.  space  to  our  national 
security. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  NASA's  ac- 
tivities are  now  taking  on  an  even  greater 
significance.  This  is  due  in  particular  to 
the  recent  cutbacks  in  the  U.S.  military 
space  budget  and  the  continued  increases 
in  Soviet  space  spending. 

During  the  NASA  authorization  hear- 
ings last  fiscal  year,  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  sharp  dis- 
parity between  the  annual  outlays  for 
space  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  The  NASA  outlay  which  Is  pres- 
ently at  a  figure  of  $3.4  billion  per  year, 
ranks  a  poor  second  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
civilian  space  program  which  Is  operat- 
ing at  over  $5  billion  per  year.  Further- 
more, in  the  area  of  military  space,  for 
1971  we  spent  $1.5  blUIon  while  the  So- 
viets spent  almost  $3  billion.  In  terms  of 
total  dollars  spent,  the  U.S.  space  budget 
of  $4.5  billion  represents  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  18  billion  total  Soviet  space 
budget. 
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But  what  should  also  be  emphasized  is  has  not  been  reluctant  to  exploit  the  at-  the  major  implications  are  if  the  United 
that  as  the  U.S.  space  budget  continues  tention  it  has  been  accorded  with  each  of  States  further  downgrades  its  space  ef- 
to  decline,  the  budget  of  the  Soviet  Union  its  triumphs.  fort.  This  very  same  point  has  been 
shows  a  history  of  steady  growth.  In  fact,  Another  point  should  also  be  made  re-  touched  upon  a  number  of  times  by  Dr. 
Soviet  space  spending  for  last  year  rep-  garding  Soviet  support  for  their  space  James  Fletcher,  the  new  Administrator 
resented  an  increase  of  approximately  progxam.  Philosophically,  the  Soviet  con-  of  NASA.  He  has  periodically  warned 
11  percent  over  spending  in  1971.  cem  with  spmce  goes  well  beyond  matters  that  the  United  States  is  now  on  the 
"The  disparity  between  the  space  budg-  of  national  pride  and  prestige,  and  even  brink  of  losing  its  technological  lead.  He 
ets  for  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  civilian  has  further  predicted  that  it  will  only  be 
clearly  gives  cause  for  concern — not  only  and  military  applications.  Within  the  a  matter  of  time  before  this  country  will 
because  of  the  existing  dollar  gap  but  U.S.S Jl.  there  is  a  solid  historical  tradi-  once  again  be  forced  to  regroup  its  space 
because  of  the  worsening  trend.  At  a  tion  of  interest  in  basic  science.  This  in-  industry  team  and  outrace  another 
time  when  dollar  support  for  the  U.S.  terest  is  no  less  intense  in  the  present  Sputnik.  His  argtiments  are  persuasive 
space  program  is  being  withdrawn,  the  Soviet  state.  and  firmly  documented  in  pointing  out 
Soviet  Union  is  accelerating  its  invest-  An  example  of  this  is  the  unique  po-  the  shortsightedness  and  costliness  in 
ment,  undoubtedly  the  result  of  their  sition  of  power  enjoyed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  having  to  reinitiate  a  massive  space  pro- 
realizing  significant  benefits  directly  in  Academy  of  Science.  The  Academy  clear-  gram  mobilization  in  comparison  to  con- 
proportion  to  their  investment.  ly  operates  from  a  special  position  of  in-  tinning  in  a  logically  conceived  and  well- 
Many  NASA  programs  are  being  can-  fiuence  which  far  exceeds  the  peripheral  balanced  plan, 
celed  outright;  programs  which  have  and  advisory  role  of  our  U.S.  National  I  would  further  emphasize  that  the 
been  underway  are  being  drastically  cut  Academy.  Stemming  from  the  Soviet  technolc«ical  lead  to  which  Dr.  Fletcher 
back;  and  virtually  no  new  essential  Academy's  interest  in  space  is  much  of  refers  has  impact  in  areas  far  greater 
programs  are  being  approved.  Even  the  the  continued  support  in  the  basic  geo-  than  merely  science  and  technology.  In 
shuttle — the  key  to  our  manned  and  un-  Physical,  solar,  and  cosmological  areas  fact,  it  vitally  affects  areas  concerned 
manned  future  in  space — is  not  free  from  ^^  ''^ll  as  work  In  space  biology  and  with  virtually  every  segment  of  our  na- 
the  threat.  medicine.  tional  society — science,  commerce,  in- 
In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  last  year  ■^  further  important  factor  is  that  the  dustry,  education,  agriculture,  aviation, 
exceeded  its  record  launch  rate  of  81  set  leadership  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  is  often  communications,  medicine,  and  national 
in  1970.  Much  of  this  activity  by  the  technically  educated,  recognizes  the  eco-  security.  All  are  closely  tied  to  and 
UjS.S.r!  is  felt  to  represent  precursor  rioniic  benefit,  and  in  fsict  necessity,  in  strongly  influenced  by  our  space  achieve- 
missions  for  the  large-scale  development  Parsing  an  expanded  program  of  space  ments.  But  let  me  Umit  my  discussion  to 
of  both  major  defensive  and  offensive  exploration  and  appUcation.  the  national  security  or  military  impU- 
space  systems  The  actual  number  of  What  we  must  recognize,  therefore,  is  cations  of  our  space  work  and  comment 
launches  of  the  United  States  and  '^^^  ^hile  the  U.S.S.R.  continues  to  dis-  further  on  the  NASA-DOD  activity. 
USSR   follows*  avow  any  interest  in  the  "space  race"  or        The  relationship  between  the  NASA 

in  engaging  in  direct  competition  with  effort  and  oiu-  national  security  csm  best 

Soviet  Union:  the  United  States  in  space  achievements,  be  demonstrated  by  examination  of  the 

19671111" '.'. " fi6  ^t  has  in  no  way  slackened  its  support  current  U.S.  defense  posture.  Within  the 

1968II""I""""""II.""IIIIII""III"I]"I  74  of  a  strong  and  aggressive  space  program,  next  decade,  this  Nation  will  be  faced 

}gf2 gj  Admittedly,  no  one  can  be  sure  of  the  with  the  prospect  of  an  ever-increasing 

l97i"I""I"IIIIIi;iIIIIIIIli;iIIIlIi;"IIIIll  83  future  course  of  soviet  achievements,  but  vulnerability    of    earth-based    strategic 

Marehi972 2  there  is  presently  every  indication  of  a  systems.  This  includes  land,  sea,  and  air 

firm  Soviet  commitment  to  maintain  a  based  systems.  Vulnerability  is  not  the 

Total ....558  high  level  of  Eustlvlty  In  space  sdence  and  case  with  the  spacebome  system,  how- 

united  states:  technology.  ever,  and  for  this  reason  the  United 

J|« J3  The  reaction  of  this  country,  however.  States  is  now  seeing  it  as  imjierative  to 

i968lII""I"III"""IIIIIir"IIIIII!"""'.[I  45  has  been  mystifying.  I  will  not  deny  that  move  forwtu-d  in  developing  a  spacebome 

1969.. I.I.".. ""ri.."I...I.". .. ."!""". I.'I.  40  we  have  "kept  an  eye"  on  the  situation;  defense  posture  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

197° 31  but  I  will  insist  that  we  seem  to  have        To  stipulate  the  precise  configuration 

Marc'h'i972"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII    3  ignored  the  implications.  of  a  spacebome  defense  would  be  very 

"'^ - \  The  Soviet  space  effort  continues  to  dlfScult    and   perhaiJs   somewhat   aca- 

Totai 555  be  pursued  in   an  orderly  fashion  in  demic.  But  it  is  possible  to  define  the 

meeting  major  goals  with  the  support  general  scope  and  character  of  such  a 
But  the  numbers  tell  only  part  of  the  of  a  substantial  investment.  In  contrast,  system.  Accordingly,  a  nimiber  of  major 
story;  it  is  perhaps  more  meaningful  to  as  U.S.  decisionmakers  waver,  oiu'^jAce  developmental  efforts  must* be  success- 
analyze  the  philosophical  approach  of  program  continues  to  flounder.  ^\.  ^ully  pursued  including: 
both  countries  to  space.  This,  in  part.  The  situation  is  well  summed  up  by^\Pirst,  perfection  of  a  suitable  weapon — 
accounts  for  the  wide  statistical  dIs-  considering  the  recent  words  of  the  tfetts4s,  nuclear  bomb,  giant  laser,  et 
parity.  President's  Science  Adviser.  In  a  maga-  cetei^ 

The  Russians  in  years  past  had  recog-  zine  interview  in  October  of  1971,  he        Second,  development  of  a  spacebome 

nized  their  distinct  lack   of   technical  pointed  out  that:  deli  very /intercept  system  for  use  against 

strength.    But    the    U.S.S.R.    met    this  we  as  a  society  have  not  been  wiuing  or  satellites  and  missiles, 

handicap  with  a  firm  determination  and  able  to  face  up  to  what  the  future  of  the        Third,  development  of  a  spacebome 

a  dedicated  drive  to  achieve  parity  with  space  program  wui  be  .  .  .  and  at  this  point  detection/conmiand  and  control  system, 

even  the  most  technically  developed  na-  in  time  your  guess  la  as  good  as  mine.                Fourth,  development  of  space  support 

tions  of  the  world.  Their  succe^  in  jje  further  emphasized  that  although  vehicles  'including    a   reusable   booster 

space  have  therefore  been  a  matter  of  space  activity  has  been  very  worthwhile  stage,  space  shuttle,  space  tug,  and  taxi, 

great  national  Pride—a  pride  shared  by  ^^^    situation    is    now    changing.    He        ^^^-  development  of  semipermanent 

the  vast  majority  of  the  population.  stressed  that-  space  stations  capable  of  supporting  ex- 

The  Soviet  space  feats  have  served  to  «»acvi  i,  ax,.  fondprf  mnnnpd  onpraHnns 

demonstrate    to    the    world    that    the  Priorities  are  changing  and  just  exactly        gixthSvelooS  of  manned  space 

rr  C5  o  D    o>,^.,i^  „^+  w=  »i„»o.4  o<^»r>^  *r^  Where  we  want  to  go  and  what  we  want  to         ssixin,  aeveiopment  oi  mannea  space 

SSone'in  ?he  S^f  SrTSJen^  ''^  '^  '^^  '"  ^^'""'^^  ^^**  ^  ^^^'^^  "^  operations  expertise, 

anyone  in  tne  neia  oi  moaern  science  ^^^^  ^^  i^  decided  m  thu  larger  social        prom  an  examination  of  the  system 

and  technology.  And  today  there  is  no  context.  pipmpnt-s  u<^\jpA  above  it  is  Immediatelv 
question  but  that  the  prestige  of  the                                                                             T   .  .J !  .v          f    ,  «*^     ,i  .^ 

Soviet  Union  has  grown  immeasurably  It  Is  surely  a  poor  situation  when  the  evident  that  the  work  of  NASA  could  be 

as  a  result  of  their  many  space  successes,  best  the  President's  Science  Adviser  can  further  developed  by  our  defense  com- 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  taken  great  pride  in  say  is  that  even  he  does  not  know.  munity    if    so   desired,    especially    with 

space  accomplishments  and  the  country  Let  us  look  further  at  what  some  of  items  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
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This  illustrative  discussion  of  our  fu- 
ture space  posture  emphasizes  my  point — 
the  NASA  mission  must  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  the  Nation's  total  si>ace  capabil- 
ity and  space  needs.  The  entire  NASA 
complex  of  industries,  Government  iter- 
ations, facilities,  and  procedures,  as  it  has 
displayed  to  the  world  a  technological 
excellence  without  equal,  is  as  vital  to  oiu- 
future  security  as  the  American  foot  sol- 
dier. It  must  also  be  emphasized  that 
this  relationship  is  only  indirect;  in  no 
way  should  or  will  NASA  violate  its  di- 
rection to  stay  out  of  the  military  arena. 

But  now  this  same  complex  is  dying  a 
lingering  death  due  in  part  to  a  general 
lack  of  recognition  of  the  relationship 
between  the  civilian  space  program  and 
the  overall  defense  posture  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

As  we  witnessed  in  the  Apollo  program, 
merely  setting  the  initial  goal  is  a  minus- 
cule portion  of  the  total  task.  And  just 
as  it  took  an  entire  decade  to  achieve  our 
objective,  it  may  very  well  take  a  full  10 
years  to  achieve  a  superior  spaceborne 
military  system.  I  feel  I  am  quite  safe  in 
predicting  that  such  a  system  will  never 
be  developed  if  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram is  not  permitted  to  continue  to  con- 
tribute. Viewed  from  another  angle,  the 
military  simply  does  not  have  the  budget, 
the  expertise,  and,  in  fact,  even  the  char- 
ter, to  develop  the  total  system.  Clearly, 
by  cutting  back  the  NASA  program  we 
are  relegating  such  an  essential  system 
to  the  status  of  a  pipedream. 

A  spaceborne  defense  system  is  achiev- 
able in  terms  of  current  technology  and 
presently  foreseeable  advances.  The  first 
nation  that  seriously  undertakes  to  de- 
velop and  put  into  operation  such  a  sys- 
tem will  imdoubtedly  bring  about  a  shift 
in  the  entire  balance  of  global  power. 
The  nation  with  such  a  capability  at  its 
command  could  conceivably  represent 
the  single  major  international  power  for 
the  next  decade  if  not  through  the  rest 
of  the  century. 

I  emphasize  that  the  sufiBciency  of  our 
investment  in  space  cannot  be  deter- 
mined merely  in  terms  of  domestic  pri- 
orities but,  as  my  discussion  illustrates, 
by  such  major  considerations  as  global 
power  relationships.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  we  carmot  operate  in  the 
vacuum  which  takes  into  account  only 
internal  needs.  In  the  real  world,  this 
Nation's  priorities  must  be  established 
not  only  in  terms  of  domestic  priorities 
but  with  regard  to  achieving  an  effective 
foreign  policy — a  major  ingredient  of 
which  is  our  military  strength  and  capa- 
bility. Without  our  military  strength, 
and  it  goes  without  saying,  a  superior 
capability  in  space,  this  country  will 
reach  the  point  where  we  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  emerge  from  a  political  con- 
frontation with  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives intact.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  confrontation  be  In  the  Middle  East 
or  Western  Europe  or  the  Caribbean. 

These  factors  have  long  been  appreci- 
ated by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  seen 
it  in  the  sustained  drive  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  truly  increase  and  modernize  her 
technological  and  scientific  capability. 
And  most  assuredly  we  have  seen  it  in 
the  Soviet  dedication  to  space.  Where 


our  strategic  military  posture  has  been 
one  of  defense  in  order  to  assure  the 
necessary  balance  and  capability,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  continued  in  a  driving 
pursuit  of  not  only  defensive  systems 
but  major  offensive  systems — not  the 
least  of  which  have  included  some  highly 
sophisticated  and  advanced  spaceborne 
systems. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  claim  that  its  space  effort  is  scientific 
in  character,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the 
missions  pursued  carry  military  appli- 
cations. Soviet  work  in  two  fields,  com- 
munications and  meteorology,  comes  im- 
mediately to  mind.  Specifically,  the  So- 
viet Union  was  the  first  nation  in  the 
world  to  put  into  operation  a  domestic 
communications  satellite  system.  The 
system  has  now  been  functioning  since 
1965.  While  in  the  field  of  meteorology, 
the  Soviets  have  achieved  international 
recognition  for  their  work  In  sensor  tech- 
nology. In  fact,  many  of  the  Russian 
weather  pictures  originally  exchanged 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  contained  pictures  of  higher  reso- 
lution than  the  U.S.  meteorological  sat- 
ellites were  able  to  produce. 

By  Integrating  the  meteorologlctil  and 
communications  satellite  systems,  the 
Soviet  Union  now  has  available  a  weath- 
er reporting  and  prediction  system  as 
advanced  as  any  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Furthermore,  the  next  gen- 
eration of  sensors  which  are  now  under 
development  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  thought 
to  be  aimed  at  measuring  temperatures 
and  moisture  at  various  altitudes  in  ad- 
dition to  permitting  the  complete  de- 
piction of  groimd  features  through 
cloud  cover.  We  mxist  recognize  that  ac- 
curate weather  data  is  absolutely  vital  to 
the  optimum  utilization  of  military 
forces.  It  is  no  secret  in  fact  that  weather 
service  is  as  essential  to  army,  navy,  and 
air  force  movements  as  it  is  to  the  agri- 
cultural industries.  Clearly,  this  activity, 
although  represented  in  a  commercial 
or  civilian  vein,  has  heavy  carryover  into 
military  applications. 

The  military  value  of  Soviet  work  In 
the  fields  of  navigation,  trafiBc  control, 
geodesy,  and  mapping  is  no  less  evident. 
Again,  effort  on  these  systems  is  not 
specifically  labeled  as  military,  bat  this 
activity  certainly  relates  to  the  military 
mission.  As  an  example,  work  on  geodesy 
could  contribute  directly  to  developing 
the  data  base  for  precision  missile  tar- 
geting. And  it  Is  no  secret  that  military 
operations  are  large  voliune  users  of 
highly  accurate  maps. 

It  is  also  of  major  consequence  that  the 
Soviet's  military  observation  satellite 
activity  under  the  Kosmos  program  rep- 
resents the  largest  single  element  In 
Soviet  space  operations.  These  photo- 
graphic reconnaissance  missions  fly 
throughout  most  of  the  year  and  pro- 
vide the  U.S.S.R.  with  virtuaUy  contin- 
uous global  coverage.  Although  the 
Kosmos  program  flies  unmanned  or  auto- 
mated satellites,  there  continues  to  be 
speculation  that  even  the  manned  Soviet 
spacecraft  carry  extensive  mission  work 
associated  with  military  oteervatlon  re- 
search and  development  tasks.  The  point 
Is     worth     reemphasizing — the     Soviet 


Union  flies  the  largest  number  of  photo- 
graphic payloads  of  any  world  nation 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect, 
given  the  high  priority  these  satellites 
continue  to  enjoy,  that  the  Russians  are 
receiving  a  sizable  "dividend"  on  their 
investment. 

Two  of  the  Soviet  space  systems,  how- 
ever, have  thnist  the  U.S.SJR.  far  beyond 
this  country  In  terms  of  U.S.  capability: 
the  Soviet  Union  has  both  an  orbital 
bombardment  system  and  a  space-based 
interceptor/destruct  system  for  which 
there  are  no  U.S.  counterpart  systems. 
The  fractional  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem—FOBS— has  been  flown  in  the  So- 
viet Union  since  1966  with  a  total  of  16 
flights  being  recorded  through  last  year. 
Although  U.S.  experts  have  doubted  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  FOBS  system, 
its  presence  in  the  Soviet  inventory 
greatly  complicates  U.S.  planning.  The 
advantage  of  these  vehicles  is  that  they 
are  able  to  fly  multiple  routes  including 
using  a  depressed  trajectory.  This  advan- 
tage both  reduces  early  warning,  and 
complicates  detection  system  operation 
and  location. 

The  same  large  launch  vehicle  which 
puts  up  the  FOBS  is  also  used  to  launch 
satellites  capable  of  making  a  close  pass 
by  another  satellite,  presumably  for  pur- 
poses of  flight  inspection  and  potentially 
for  destruction.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
undertaken  several  of  these  Intercept 
missions  on  its  own  spacecraft.  The 
threat  of  such  a  capability  is  to  be  able 
to  deny  the  use  of  space  to  other  nations. 
And  what  must  be  recognized  Is  that  the 
United  States  has  no  capability  com- 
parable to  either  the  FOBS  or  intercep- 
tor/destruct system.  Furthermore,  the 
Russians  can  be  expected  to  continue  to 
fully  exploit  these  two  concepts. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  expected 
to  pursue  the  development  of  space  sys- 
tems and  space  technology  on  a  much 
wider  basis  than  the  FOBS  and  inter- 
ceptor/destruct satellite  series.  The 
work  will  be  aimed  at  further  enhancing 
the  military  usefulness  of  space  in  a 
niunber  of  ways  which  are  nonaggres- 
slve  and  In  complete  accord  with  exist- 
ing space  treaties.  There  Is,  therefore, 
strong  likelihood  that  the  Soviet  space 
capability  will  be  greatly  expanded 
through  introduction  of  the  use  of  high- 
energy  fuels,  nuclear  propulsion  sys- 
tems, reusable  shuttle  vehicles,  and  per- 
manent orbiting  stations. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  urgent  ques- 
tions of  the  future  direction  of  the  So- 
viet program  relates  to  the  pace  of  their 
development  of  reusable  ferry  vehicles 
equivalent  to  the  American  space  shut- 
tle. The  U.S.S.R.  is  repeatedly  on  record 
to  the  effect  that  single-use  rockets  are 
obsolescent  and  that  ultimate  economies 
In  space  He  In  the  reuse  of  booster  ve- 
hicles. The  question  of  their  developing  a 
space  shuttle  Is  thus  one  of  timing.  But 
considering  the  large  dimensions  of  the 
Soviet  space  program,  there  is  excellent 
justification  for  the  early  investment  In 
this  type  of  a  reusable  vehicle. 

In  all  the  preceding  discussion,  I  have 
tended  to  Ignore  the  major  emphasis  the 
Soviet  Union  has  placed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  place,  on  manned  space  flight.  In 
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spite  of  the  setback  in  the  Soyuz  program 
with  the  death  of  the  three  Russian 
cosmonauts,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  stated  that 
the  Soyuz/Salyut  effort  has  in  no  sense 
reached  its  Umit  of  usefulness  in  the 
Soviet  maimed  program.  There  are  ad- 
ditional indications  that  these  two  vehi- 
cles will  continue  to  serve  as  both  an  ex- 
perimental test  bed  and  a  preoperationtil 
manned  station.  These  vehicles  are  ex- 
pected to  pave  the  way  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  manned  sta- 
tion in  the  mid-1970's.  Furthermore,  the 
long-term  support  of  manned  operations 
which  will  be  required  should  provide  ad- 
ditional impetus  to  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  fully  reusable  space  shuttle 

I  emphasize,  therefore,  that  manned 
planetary  flight  consistently  remains  the 
avowed  Soviet  goal  year  after  year.  I  can 
only  speculate  that  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose in  such  activity  is  to  make  the 
solar  system  a  Soviet  domain  and  any 
potentially  habitable  bodies  Soviet  out- 
posts. 

A  number  of  points  should  be  empha- 
sized in  summary. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  now  built  up  a 
complex  of  Industry,  experience,  and 
manpower  talent  which  is  fuUy  capable 
of  supporting  their  present  high  level  of 
space  activity.  There  is  also  no  reason 
to  expect  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  any 
plans  for  retrenchment  In  this  field.  In 
fact,  even  further  growth  should  be  ex- 
pected considering  that  over  the  15-year 
lifetime  of  the  Soviet  space  program  each 
subsequent  year  has  seen  greater  activ- 
ity than  the  year  preceding. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  U.S.  and  U.SJS.R. 
space  programs  have  interacted,  Eind  will 
continue  to  Interact,  very  closely  with 
one  another.  As  a  result,  there  is  specu- 
lation that  the  current  debates  within 
this  country  on  space  stations,  space 
shuttles,  immanned  application  fiights, 
military  space,  and  deep  space  explora- 
tion have  been  raised  as  points  for  major 
debate  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  beyond  these  points,  much  of  the 
similarity  ends.  In  terms  of  the  number 
of  fiights,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sur- 
passed the  United  States  in  annual  mis- 
sions in  both  civilian  and  military  space 
flights  every  year  for  the  past  6  years. 
And  with  regard  to  dollars  budgeted,  the 
continuing  reduction  in  space  Invest- 
ment In  this  Nation  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  budget  increases  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  enjoyed  every  year  since  their  pro- 
gram's inception. 

In  some  respects,  the  primary  differ- 
ence between  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R  pursuit  of  space  is  one  of  spirit 
and  attitude.  In  total,  the  space  achieve- 
ments of  the  United  States  have  been  by 
far  the  more  prestigious,  spectacular,  and 
socially  useful.  And  this  does  not  even 
begin  to  take  Into  account  the  tech- 
nology the  NASA  program  has  Injected 
into  the  DOD  space  effort.  Yet  the 
United  States  continues  to  waver  in  its 
commitment  to  space  with  the  resultant 
deterioration  of  our  technical  and  scien- 
tific capability. 

In  contrast,  and  in  spite  of  the  Soyuz 
11  deaths,  the  U.S.S.R.  continues  with  Its 
comprehensive  space  research  addressed 


to  a  broad  number  of  manned  and  un- 
marmed  mission  goals.  In  fact,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  U.S.  manned  space 
program  will  be  winding  down  in  1973, 
the  Soviet  manned  program  is  expected 
to  resimie  once  again  in  a  comprehensive 
research  effort  encompassing  earth  re- 
sources, space  phenomena,  spacecraft 
systems  development  and  biomedical 
studies. 

Unless  the  full  consequences  of  the 
U.S.  space  program  cutbacks  are  recog- 
nized, this  country  will  be  faced  with 
the  most  severe  of  consequences.  In 
terras  of  peaceful  economic  competi- 
tion in  high  technology  industries  this 
coimtry  will  relinquish  its  leadership. 
The  disadvantage  the  United  States  is 
now  experiencing  in  the  field  of  aviation 
will  soon  characterize  Its  conduct  in 
space  as  well.  But  potentially  the  most 
tragic  outgrowth  of  space  cutbacks  could 
be  the  ultimate  threat  to  our  national 
security. 

It  will  matter  little  that  priorities 
were  reordered  or  domestic  injustices  re- 
dressed if  the  balance  of  global  power 
is  no  longer  controlled  by  this  Nation. 
In  some  respects  we  have  already  chosen 
a  path  destined  to  Imperil  our  national 
security.  But  through  fuller  realization 
of  the  facts,  I  am  confident  the  com-se 
can  be  reversed. 


I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  today 
from  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Eifler,  com- 
manding general,  U.S.  Theater,  Army 
Support  Commamd,  Europe,  advising  me 
that  the  military  is  in  the  process  of  rein- 
troducing U.S.  carcass  beef  in  some  mili- 
tary commissaries.  This  action  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  present  quantities  of 
U.S.  beef  which  are  currently  offered  for 
sale  as  primal  cuts.  General  Eifier  has 
assured  me  that.  If  prices  of  U.S.  beef 
and  in-country  beef  remain  comparable, 
U.S.  carcass  beef  will  be  extended  to  all 
military  commissaries. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction; 
I  commend  the  Army  and  other  agencies 
responsible  for  rectifying  a  situation 
which,  in  my  judgment,  was  badly  out 
of  baliince. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers)  . 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  for  his  long- 
time interest  in  this  subject.  Indeed,  the 
beef  and  cattlemen  of  America  are  for- 
tunate to  have  his  attention  and  repre- 
sentation in  this  body. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 


AMERICAN  MILITARY  SYSTEM  RE- 
INTRODUCING U.S.  CARCASS  BEEF 
IN  MILITARY  COMMISSARIES 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time supporter  of  "Buy  American,"  I 
have  been  extremely  concerned  to  learn 
that  our  own  American  military  purchas- 
ing system  has  at  times  been  derelict  in 
this  field.  During  a  visit  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  last  suiruner  when  we  toured 
military  commissaries,  we  were  amazed 
and  alarmed  to  find  that  an  extremely 
smaU  quantity  of  American  beef  was  be- 
ing offered  for  sale  to  our  own  American 
military  servicemen  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

Looking  further  into  this  matter,  I  re- 
quested from  our  military  purchasing  au- 
thorities the  exact  quantities  of  U.S. 
procured  beef  versus  the  quantities  of 
offshore  procured  beef  sold  in  our  mili- 
tary commissaries  over  the  past  year.  I 
was  distressed  to  learn  that  during  the 
period,  we  purchased  from  the  coimtries 
of  Ireland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Austria, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia, 
over  23,253,000  pounds  or  beef  compared 
with  only  2,257,626  poimds  of  beef  grown 
by  the  American  cattle  farmer. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
buying  more  than  90  percent  of  the  beef 
sold  in  American  military  commissaries 
to  oxir  American  troops  stationed  in 
Europe  from  sources  other  than  the 
United  States.  Something  is  definitely 
wrong  here,  for  it  is  the  American  cattle- 
man who  pays  the  taxes  to  operate  this 
Government  and — ^I  migh'  add — support 
our  military  throughout  the  world. 


PRESIDENT  IS  EXCEEDING 
POWERS  OF  HIS  OFFICE 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  again 
to  oppose,  in  the  strongest  manner  possi- 
ble, the  current  reescalation  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  both  North  Vietnam  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  We  carmot  ex- 
ert any  power  of  decision  over  the  North 
Vietnamese,  however,  we  are  empowered 
to  exercise  control  over  the  decision- 
making of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  is  currently  committed,  by  the 
Executive,  to  a  new  course  of  action  in 
this  war  that  no  longer  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Congress,  which  passed  and 
rescinded — under  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced in  March  of  1968 — the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  Furthermore,  the 
President  has  ignored  the  provisions  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  passed  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
thereby  ignored  the  expressed  direction 
of  this  body. 

The  President  has  conducted  this  ad- 
venture in  a  dictatorial  fashion,  acting 
on  his  own  witl.out  prior  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  which  violates  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress 
which  has  the  sole  right  to  "declare  war" 
and  "to  make  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces"  of  the  United 
States.  Unless  the  President  comes  be- 
fore the  Congress  to  seek  specific  legisla- 
tive authorization  for  the  continued 
prosecution  of  the  war,  he  has  exceeded 
the  powers  of  his  oflSce.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress must  undertake  steps  to  prevent 
the  further  erosion  of  our  constitutional 
duties  and  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  wars  have  their  hor- 
rors and  shocks.  However,  in  this  war 
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which  Americans  have  watched  and 
read  about  in  their  homes  every  night 
for  the  past  10  years,  we  have  had  to 
endure  one  cruel  shock  after  another. 
The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  the  Tet 
offensive,  the  Mylai  massacre,  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion,  the  clandestine  war  in 
Laos,  the  drug  abuse  problem,  the  Penta- 
gon papers,  and  now  this  latest  reescala- 
tion  have  all  profoundly  shocked  the 
American  people.  The  Nation  has  been 
divided  by  the  war,  national  priorities 
have  been  altered  drastically,  our  deficit 
balance  of  payments  has  increased  dan- 
gerously and  even  the  sacred  balance 
between  the  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  damaged  by  this 
war.  The  Indochina  war  has  caused  the 
United  States  to  lose  its  preeminent  po- 
sition of  moral  leadership  in  the  family 
of  nations  and  has  caused  a  serious  lack 
of  trust  in  the  American  people  for  their 
public  officials. 

I  need  not  review  at  this  late  date 
the  scaling  down  of  om-  objectives  in 
Vietnam.  The  record  shows  that  it  has 
been  a  long  process  necessitated  as  much 
by  our  failure  on  the  battlefield  as  by 
our  failure  at  the  negotiating  table.  Our 
Government  is  supposedly  committed  to 
a  prompt  withdrawal,  yet  we  are  now 
involved  in  a  massive  air  war  which  can 
only  mean  that  our  involvement  is 
changing  the  arena  from  one  on  the 
ground  to  one  in  the  air.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  fight  a  war  that,  if  fought 
at  all,  should  be  fought  by  the  Vietna- 
mese. All  the  studies  which  I  have  read 
indicate  that  the  kind  of  heavy  bombing 
which  we  are  doing  at  this  very  moment 
is  of  questionable  strategic  value  at  best. 

The  President  is  apparently  willing 
to  jeopardize  the  lives  of  additional 
Americans,  jeopardize  the  lives  of  the 
growing  ranks  of  our  POW's  and  MIA's, 
and  risk  the  involvement  of  other  na- 
tions in  this  conflict  in  the  hope  of 
achieveing  the  elusive  goal  of  winning 
the  war.  We  cannot  afford  these  risks. 
The  ultimate  outcome  of  this  ill-fated 
war  will  be  the  same  whether  we  stay 
1  more  day  or  1  more  year.  The  best 
way  for  us  to  protect  our  remaining 
troops  is  to  get  them  out  now. 

More  than  25  years  ago  an  American 
statesman  said : 

Older  men  declare  war.  But  It  Is  the  youth 
that  must  flght  and  die  and  It  Is  the  youth 
who  must  inherit  the  tribulations,  the  sor- 
rows and  the  triumphs  that  are  the  after- 
math of  war. 

A  generation  of  yoimg  Americans  has 
fought  and  died  in  this  war;  we  have  al- 
ready inherited  the  bitterness  and  the 
divlsiveness  of  this  cruel  war.  The  suffer- 
ing can  only  be  deepened  by  the  Presi- 
dent's prolonging  of  the  war. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  spent 
the  majority  of  my  time  working  to  de- 
velop methods  that  we,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people,  could  uti- 
lize to  alter  the  current  policies  of  the 
Executive.  The  American  people,  accord- 
ing to  every  sampling  of  opinion,  want 
velop  methods  that  we,  the  Representa- 
tives we  must  totally  involve  ourselves 
with  this  important  task.  It  is  time,  high 
time,  for  the  Congress  to  reassert  its  role 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and  to  be 
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responsive  to  the  will  of  its  electorate. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  say  enough  and  to  end 
this  war  and  to  end  it  now. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CONTE)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ob- 
tained this  special  order  to  attempt  to  do 
the  impossible — to  give  adequate  recog- 
nition to  the  accomplishments  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  F.  Bradford  Morse, 
of  Massachusetts.  How  can  we  sum  up 
in  1  hour  tiis  11  years  in  the  Congress 
and  his  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
public  service? 

As  you  know,  Brad  Morse  will  leave 
this  Chamber  in  a  few  days  to  accept  the 
position  of  Undersecretary  General  for 
PoUtical  and  General  Assembly  Affairs 
at  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  one  man  has  held 
this  position  in  the  past — the  late  Dr. 
Rail*  Bunche.  We  all  know  the  record  of 
commitment  to  petice  and  human  imder- 
standing  which  distinguished  that  great 
American.  I  believe  there  could  be  no 
better  choice  to  fill  those  spacious  shoes 
than  Brad  Morse. 

Brad  has  been  a  conscientious  and 
effective  legislator  and  representative  of 
the  people  during  his  tenure  in  the  Con- 
gress. As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts congressional  delegation,  I  know 
firsthand  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
which  has  characterized  his  every  en- 
deavor. 

Early  in  his  career.  Brad  singled  out 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs  as  one  of  pri- 
mary importance — and  one  which  des- 
perately needed  the  logic  and  clearhead- 
ed analysis  which  Brad  brought  to  every 
issue.  The  combination  of  objectivity  and 
commonsense  we  saw  every  day  in  the 
Congress  will,  I  believe,  insure  his  suc- 
cess in  his  new  and  crucially  important 
position  at  the  United  Nations. 

Brad  Morse's  overriding  concern  in  the 
Congress  has  been  the  quest  for  peace. 
First  elected  to  the  Congress  in  1960, 
Brad  has  been  an  early  and  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  a  settlement  of  the  tragic  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia.  He  was  widely 
credited  as  the  principle  architect  of  the 
deescalation  strategy  for  lessening  om- 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  with  which 
President  Johnson  drew  the  North  Viet- 
namese into  negotiations  in  the  spring  of 
1968.  During  the  91st  Congress,  he  was 
the  chairman  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law.  Brad  also  served  as 
a  congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation at  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva,  and  has  contrib- 
uted valuable  time  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Relations,  as  director 
of  the  Pan  American  Development  Foun- 
dation, and  as  a  delegate  to  many  U.S. 
interparliamentary  conferences. 

But  above  all,  Brad  Morse  is  a  man  of 
character.  Born  in  the  mill  town  of  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  Brad  grew  up  to  serve  his 
country  in  the  infantry  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  After  the  war.  he  grad- 


uated   from    Boston    University    Law 
School,  and  taught  at  BU  for  4  years. 

Brad  came  to  Washington  as  counsel 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  later  was  cliief  assistant  to 
Massachusetts  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
stall.  In  1958,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  as  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  expertise  he  gained  in  these  posi- 
tions earned  him  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  voters,  as  demonstrated  by  his 
election  to  the  Congress  in  1960.  Since 
then,  that  esteem  has  grown  as  the  Fifth 
Massachusetts  District  returned  him 
consistently  to  the  Congress. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  benefited 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  voters  of  the 
Fifth  District.  Brad's  thoughtful  and 
well-articulated  argmnents  have  always 
carried  great  weight  In  this  body  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Brad's  departure  will  diminish  the 
luster  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  cannot  help  but  increase  the  stature 
of  the  United  Nations.  Brad,  on  behalf  of 
all  of  our  colleagues,  godspeed  In  this 
most  recent  stage  of  your  illustrious 
career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement  from 
George  Bush,  and  other  material,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  of  Ambassador  Oeorge  Bush 

I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  of  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldheim's  selection  of  Repre- 
sentative Bradford  Morse  as  Under  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  former  colleague  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  know  him  as  an  extremely 
able,  dynamic  and  personable  individual.  His 
strong  and  decisive  nature  and  a  long-time 
interest  in  foreign  affairs  should  get  him  off 
to  a  good  start  in  carrying  out  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  international  civil  service.  With  a 
rich  background  In  the  legal,  academic  and 
legislative  fields,  Brad  Morse  will  work  well 
with  the  Secretary  General  and  his  other 
executive  appointees.  I  wish  him  well  In  hla 
new  career. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
"New  Life"  at  the  U.N. 
The  appointment  of  Representative  P. 
Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts  to  be  an 
Under  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions arouses  mixed  feelings.  As  top-ranking 
American  In  the  U.N.  Secretariat.  Mr.  Morae 
wiU  be  replacing  the  late  Ralph  J.  Bunche, 
though  his  duties  will  not  be  Identical  with 
Mr.  Bunche's.  Many  at  Turtle  Bay  and  else- 
where will  regret  that  President  Nixon  did 
not  designate  an  experienced  diplomat  for  the 
post. 

Another  cause  for  regret  at  home  will  be 
the  further  depletion  of  the  ranks  of  liberal, 
internationalist  Republicans  In  the  House, 
where  Mr.  Morse  had  built  an  impressive 
record  and  twelve  years  of  seniority.  The 
qualities  that  made  him  an  able  and  useful 
member  of  the  House  and  of  its  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  will  serve  Mr.  Morse  weU 
as  Under  Secretary  General  for  Political  and 
General  Assembly  Affairs. 

Mr.  Morse  will  be  joining  the  Secretariat 
under  the  new  Secretary  General,  Kurt  Wald- 
helm,  who  says  he  wishes  to  "breathe  new 
life"  into  the  organization.  Mr.  Waldhelm 
has  offered  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
the  Job  of  Under  Secretary  General  for  Polit- 
ical Affairs  and  Decolonization  and  has 
named  the  U.N.'s  first  woman  Assistant  Sec- 
retary General — Mrs.  Helvi  Siplla  of  Finland. 

With  experience,  Mr.  Morse  no  doubt  wUl 
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discbarge   his  U.N.  duties   with   distinction 
but  he  will  be  missed  on  Capitol  Hill. 

EDrroRiAL 

Subject:  Brad  Morse  of  the  U.N. 

Republican  Congressman  F.  Bradford 
Morse  Is  leaving  the  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional delegation.  On  May  1st,  the  veteran 
lawmaker  will  become  the  highest  ranking 
American  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations. 

WEEI  congratulates  Brad  Morse  on  his 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Undersecretary 
General  for  Political  and  General  Assembly 
Affairs  and  thinks  President  Nixon  did  well 
in  recommending  Morse  for  the  Important 
Job.  The  outgoing  Congressman's  achieve- 
ments have  been  recognized  by  WEEI  In  the 
past.  On  a  number  of  occasions,  we  found 
Brad  Morse  in  the  vanguard  of  thought  on 
important  international  issues. 

It  was  January  16,  1969,  and  Washington 
and  Peking  seemed  worlds  apart.  Face  to  face 
diplomacy  was  out  of  the  question,  but  not 
to  Brad  Morse.  Speaking  In  HaverbUI,  tUe 
Congressman  called  for  opening  conversa- 
tions with  the  Chinese.  Morse  said  be  was 
sure  his  proposals  would  raise  some  eyebrows, 
but  that  he  still  felt  the  talks  "would  be 
good  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  cause 
of  world  peace."  As  they  say,  the  rest  Is 
history. 

Fully  a  year  before  President  Johnson 
limited  American  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  a  means  of  getting  the  Paris  peace 
talks  underway.  Congressman  Morse  had  al- 
ready profKwed  offering  a  gradual  lessening 
of  the  air  raids  provided  negotiations  got 
underway. 

Forward  looking  proposals  like  these  and 
an  all-round  progressive  philosophy  made 
Brad  Morse  a  very  good  Congressman.  Now 
he  moves  on  to  UJI.  headquarters  in  New 
York  to  fill  the  position  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  Replacing  the 
late  Dr.  Bunche  Is  a  large  task,  but  WEEI 
feels  F.  Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts  Is 
up  to  the  job. 

Man   in   the   News:    F.    Bradford   Morse — 
A  Moke  Wobldlt  View 
(By  Michael  J.  Berlin) 

Washington. — ^Why  would  a  50-year-old 
Congressman  with  pleasure  in  the  role, 
pride  In  the  craft  and  a  super-safe  district 
want  to  exchange  all  that  for  the  serpentine 
upper  reaches  of  the  United  Nations 
bureaucracy? 

Ask  F.  Bradford  Morse,  a  liberal  Repub- 
lican moving  to  New  York  on  May  1  to  be- 
come UN  Undersecretary  General  for  Polit- 
ical and  General  Assembly  Affairs.  He  tells 
you  of  his  conviction  that  "International 
relations  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  lives 
of  Americans — or  Ghanaians,  for  that  mat- 
ter— than  anything  else,"  and  goes  on  to 
explain  that  while  he  feels  he  has  left  his 
mark  "in  a  modest  way"  on  the  House, 
"this  job  will  be  a  job  of  a  different  sort  .  .  . 
and  clearly  larger." 

Ask  a  colleague,  and  you  learn  that  after 
11  years  as  the  Representative  from  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Morse  was  bored.  Put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  still  another  tenant  of  the  lower 
chamber,  and  you  are  also  Instructed  that 
not  every  ambitious,  hard-working  liberal 
Republican  can  find  happiness  In  a  House 
run  by  Democrats — a  frustration  com- 
pounded by  the  fearful  passage  of  time. 

"At  60,  you  tend  to  stop  being  the  House's 
bright  young  man,"  a  neighboring  legislator 
says. 

At  50,  Frank  Bradford  Morse  seems  a 
bright  middle-aged  man,  friendly,  open, 
plump,  and  bearing  an  uncanny  resemblance 
to  the  comedian,  Jonathan  Winters.  The 
major  wall  decoration  of  his  office  here  testi- 
fies to  Morse's  consuming  concern  with  for- 
eign affairs:  an  immense  map,  perhaps  8  by 


20  feet,  of  the  world,  which  vrlll  travel  with 
Morse  to  his  new  quarters  on  the  38th  floor 
of  the  xm. 

The  office — the  rank,  If  not  the  precise 
place — ^last  belonged  to  the  late,  celebrated 
Ralph  Bunche,  and  Morse  got  It  because  he 
asked  for  It.  And  because  three  other  can- 
didates reportedly  turned  it  down,  appar- 
ently discouraged  by  the  vagueness  of  the 
duties. 

The  State.  Dept.  had  proposed  two  former 
UN  Ambassadors,  William  Bvifium,  now  our 
envoy  to  Lebanon,  and  Richard  Pedersen, 
now  State's  counsel.  UN  Secretary-General 
Kurt  Waldhelm  himself,  asked  Christopher 
Phillips,  the  No.  2  man  In  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, to  take  the  Job. 

President  Nixon  finally  proposed  Morse 
for  It,  but  the  post  Is  formally  Waldheim's 
to  bestow,  and  that  Is  what  be  did  on  Mon- 
day after  the  two  men  bad  their  first  ex- 
tended talk  In  New  York  the  week  before. 
Back  In  bis  office  here  the  next  day,  Morse 
seemed  hazy  about  much  of  his  role,  did  not 
expect  to  know  more  "until  I  talk  fvuther 
with  the  Secretary-General.  We  talked  of  the 
Job  only  In  broad  brush  strokes." 

But  the  Congressman  exuded  a  quiet  con- 
fidence about  the  qualities  he  feels  he  wUl 
carry  with  him  to  New  York,  speaking  of  his 
"peculiar  talent"  for  finding  areas  of  agree- 
ment among  representatives  of  widely  diver- 
gent views. 

Another  gain  for  the  world  organization 
will  be  Morse's  splendid  energy,  the  sort  of 
capacity  for  overwork  that  often  carries  poor 
struggling  upwardly  mobile  boys  to  the  seats 
of  power. 

Bradford  Morse's  first  name  suggest  the 
usual  important  old  family  connections,  and 
people  often  assume,  without  even  asking, 
that  he  Is  descended  from  the  Mayflower 
Bradfords.  Actually,  he  Is  a  tblrd-generatlon 
American  named  after  the  Bradford  House 
apartments  In  his  native  Lowell.  "My  mother 
liked  the  name." 

ms  father,  Frank,  died  when  Morse  was  9, 
and  he  and  an  older  brother  were  reared  by 
their  mother  Inez.  "We  weren't  poor,  we 
weren't  rich,"  Morse  related.  Nevertheless, 
economic  necessity  sent  him  to  work  at  the 
age  of  15.  "I  was  an  usher  for  a  while." 

In  his  late  teens,  Morse,  a  product  of  a 
wholly  apolitical  family  and  upbringing, 
made  a  critical  discovery.  "I  decided  that 
public  affairs  had  importance.  Vanity  was 
part  of  it.  I  guess.  Any  politician  who  doesn't 
admit  vanity  Is  kidding  himself." 

The  Army  got  him  before  the  electorate, 
however.  During  World  War  n,  Morse  pro- 
gressed from  Infantry  private  to  lieutenant. 
Afterwards,  he  went  to  Boston  University 
and  then  to  its  law  school,  graduating  In 
1949.  He  taught  law  there,  as  weU  as  prac- 
ticing It.  for  the  next  three  years. 

Early  in  the  1940s.  Morse  had  registered  as 
a  Republican,  the  quickest  way  up  for  a 
young  Protestant  politician  In  that  time  and 
In  that  place.  In  1952,  he  won  his  flrst  elec- 
tion to  the  Lowell  City  Council.  The  next 
year,  Morse  came  to  Washington  as  counsel 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
later  moving  Into  the  office  of  Sen.  Leverett 
Saltonstall  to  become  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
publican's chief  assistant.  Morse's  predeces- 
sor In  the  job  was  Ellot  Richardson,  now 
HEW  Secretary. 

(Richardson  was  and  remains  a  friend  and 
mentor;  It  was  he  who  Is  said  to  have  pushed 
Morse's  name  to  the  White  Ho  vise  for  the 
UN  post.) 

From  the  Senate  job,  Morse  moved  over  to 
the  Dept.  of  Veteran  Affairs  to  become  deputy 
administrator  for  two  years.  In  1960,  he  went 
home  to  run  for  Congress,  seeking  election 
in  a  dlstrtct  that  was  largely  Catholic  and 
Democratic.  Lo>weU  has  sent  him  b€tck  to 
Congress  flve  more  times  with  generous 
pluralities.  In  1968,  for  example,  he  got  60 


per  cent  of  the  vote  while  Richard  M.  Nixon 
oould  muster  no  more  than  33  per  cent. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  For  one 
thing  be  Is  a  happy-natured,  friendly  man 
who  openly  relishes  the  Incessant  camaraderie 
of  politicking.  For  another,  Morse  never  loses 
sight  of  his  constituents;  he  has  always  gone 
back  to  LoweU  on  regular  visits  to  tend  to 
their  needs. 

"I'm  the  Itinerant  politician  from  Massa- 
chusetts," Is  a  favorite  Morse  line.  Itinerant, 
says  a  colleague,  describes  bis  verve  and  ani- 
mation: "Brad  loves  to  roam  and  talk  and 
shake  hands." 

There  Is  a  contrasting  side  to  his  charac- 
ter, however.  CoUeaguec  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  State  Dept.  people 
who  deal  with  him  there  know  him  as  a 
legislator  who  always  does  his  homework.  He 
has  ecu-ned  respect  for  an  ability  to  come  up 
with  "good,  solid  proposals"  In  executive  ses- 
sions and  as  an  able,  careful  engineer  of 
compromise. 

Early  in  his  career,  Morse  was  a  founder  of 
the  Wednesday  Group,  a  collection  of  liberal 
House  Republicans;  he  is  the  last  surviving 
founder.  "There  are  not  many  liberal  Repub- 
licans left,"  says  Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham 
(D-Bronx),  a  friend  and  admirer.  "We're 
gonna  miss  him." 

Foreign  affairs  attracted  Morse  from  tbo 
beginning  of  his  House  career.  He  has  at- 
tended International  conferences  as  a  leg- 
islative delegate,  worked  with  groups  In- 
volved in  African  and  Latin  American  affairs 
and  played  a  leading  role  In  stimulating  the 
debate  on  defense  spending — "my  proudest 
achievement" — and  against  American  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  legislation  bearing  Morse's 
name,  but  it  Is  generally  agreed  that  he  was 
an  Important  figure  in  mobilizing  Congres- 
sional opposition  to  the  war.  He  led  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  and 
drafted  the  1967  proposal  for  a  partial  bomb- 
ing halt  which  President  Johnson  put  into 
effect  in  April,  1968.  And  he  was  a  supporter 
of  the  unsuccessful  McGovem-Hatfleld 
Amendment  which  would  have  set  a  date  for 
withdrawal  of  American  forces. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  his 
friends,  therefore,  when  Morse  turned  up  as 
a  strong  Nixon  man  early  In  1968.  Morse, 
himself,  admits  he  felt  pretty  lonely  in  Mas- 
sachusetts GOP  circles  for  a  while.  But  he 
argues  that  Nixon  was  the  only  candidate  who 
oould  persuade  conservatives  that  America 
must  withdraw  frc«n  Vietnam. 

After  the  convention,  Morse  became  New 
England  coordinator  for  the  Nixon  camp>aign. 
Early  in  the  new  administration,  his  col- 
leagues thought  they  detected  a  shift  away 
from  his  liberal  foreign  policy  position,  par- 
ticularly on  the  question  of  Vietnam — "sort 
of  smoothing  off  the  sharp  edges,"  sajrs  one 
Democrat. 

Then,  the  word  was  out  that  Morse  was 
hoping  for  a  State  Dept.  office  as  an  As- 
sistant Secretary.  He  failed  there,  but  jwr- 
severance  paid  off  with  the  UN  post,  one  that 
leaves  him  free  to  exercise  bis  liberal  incli- 
nations. Morse's  contract  runs  for  three  years 
and  it  will  be  up  to  Waldhelm  to  decide 
whether  to  renew  it. 

The  Job  Morse  has  in  tbe  UN  does  not  en- 
compass the  duties  assigned  to  Bunche,  who 
was  chief  political  adviser  and  troubleshoot- 
er  In  special  charge  of  UN  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. 

Morse  will  be  Just  one  of  several  advisers 
the  American  one — as  there  it  a  Russian  one, 
and  others.  He  will  run  the  fall  General  As- 
sembly session.  Other  "political  work"  will 
be  added  to  his  assignments,  Waldhelm  has 
said,  without  specifying  its  nature. 

Whatever  has  to  be  done,  a  number  of  im- 
portant people  seem  to  feel  that  Morse,  de- 
spite a  lack  of  diplcunatlc  experience  can 
dolt. 

Says  Andrew  Cordler,  president  emeritus 
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of  Coliunbla  University,  who  was  the  most 
powertu:  American  on  the  staff  of  the  UN 
In  its  early  years,  "Brad's  intelligent  enough 
to  pick  up  the  necessary  expertise." 

Bingham,  a  diplomat  at  the  UN  a  decade 
ago,  thinks  it  is  significant  that  Morses 
"knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  is  wide,  and 
(that)  he  has  a  deep  belief  in  the  UN  and 
Its  importance." 

In  that  role,  Bunche  was  effective  as  an 
International  civil  servant  who  happened  to 
be  American.  Morse  comes  to  the  office  In  the 
same  costume,  but  as  an  old  Washington 
hand  who  can  cue  Waldhelm  on  how  Wash- 
ington might  react  to  controversial  UN 
moves. 

"I'm  not  going  there  as  State's  man  or  as 
Nixon's  man,"  Morse  says  insistently.  "My 
own  conscience  dictates — and  this  is  the  only 

service  that  the  U.S.  should  or  would  want 

that  I  be  my  own  man.  There  Is  no  ambiguity. 
The  Secretary-General  gives  the  assign- 
ments." 

Morse,  who  is  "cordially"  separated  from 
the  former  Vera  Prancesca  CassIUy,  whom  he 
married  in  1955,  looks  forward  to  living  In 
Manhattan.  "I  never  have  enough  time 
when  I'm  visiting."  (But,  he  says,  the 
money — a  base  of  $43,750  a  year — "will  be 
tight. ')  He  win,  of  course,  continue  to  see  his 
daughter,  Susanna,  10,  r.nd  son  Anthony,  10, 
frequently.  And  then  there's  his  music. 

"I  write  music — melodies,  you  know.  I've 
been  doing  it  for  25  years  for  my  own  enjoy- 
ment— and  this  Is  without  being  able  to  read 
or  write  notes — but  now  I've  Just  finished  the 
score  for  a  musical.  It's  totally  first-rate.  But 
you  can't  say  what  It's  about  .  .  .  the  man 
who  writes  the  words  gets  kinda  nervous 
about  that.  We  hope  to  get  it  produced.  I'm 
afraid  I  won't  have  time  now,  though.  What 
are  the  hours  over  there?  Nine-to-mldnlght, 
I  guess." 

He  faces  It  all  without  fear.  "I  have  no 
apprehension.  I  hope  I  can  do  a  Job  accord- 
ing to  standards  I'll  set  which  will  be  pretty 
high.  I've  reasonable  Intellectual  equipment 
that  will  enable  me  to  grasp  the  essentials. 
And  it's  a  Job  I'll  do  as  long  as  I'm  convinced 
I  can  make  a  worthwhile  contribution." 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massach'isetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
for  yielding.  First,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  taking  this 
time  to  commend  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  F.  Bradford  Morse. 
I  have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Morse 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  this 
is  my  10th  year. 

He  has  been  a  stalwart,  one  of  our 
leaders,  and  a  very  close  personal  friend 
of  mine.  I  want  to  take  this  time  to  laud 
him  for  the  service  that  he  has  rendered 
to  his  Nation  and  to  his  district. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  work  closely 
with  Brad  Morse,  not  only  in  the  formsJ 
structures  of  Congress  but  in  various  in- 
formal organizations  to  which  we  both 
belong.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have 
never  known  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  possessed  or  expended  more  energy 
in  behalf  of  his  constituents  and  the 
causes  in  which  he  believes. 

Whenever  Brad  Morse  became  involved 
in  something,  his  mere  presence  was  a 
imifying  agent.  He  refused  to  accept  the 
attitude  that  it  cannot  be  done  and 
he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  few 
men  would  even  try.  As  a  result,  he 
earned  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
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all  who  knew  him,  regardless  of  party 
identification  or  ideological  persuasion. 
Brad  will  soon  assume  a  post  of  high 
leadership  at  the  United  Nations.  Cer- 
tainly his  expertise  in  foreign  affairs  and 
his  committee  work  within  Congress 
make  him  ideally  suited  for  this  chal- 
lenging position.  I  take  great  comfort  in 
knowing  that  Brad  Morse  will  be  giving 
to  the  United  Nations  what  he  has  given 
us — an  amazing  capacity  to  solve  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  get  things  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
put  into  words  how  much  I  think  of  Brad 
Morse — as  a  statesman  and  as  a  friend. 
He  ranks  among  the  finest  men  ever  to 
serve  in  this  body  and  we  will  miss  him 
very  deeply.  But  Brad  Morse  taught  us 
to  think  positive,  to  look  forward. 
Though  we  hate  to  see  him  go.  let  us 
thank  him  for  so  much  and  wish  him 
continued  success. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen)  . 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  have  come  to 
know  Mr.  Morse  very  well.  I  have  been 
associated  with  him  closely  since  he 
began  his  service  here  in  Washington, 
and  I  mean  by  that  his  service  in  Wash- 
ington even  prior  to  the  time  that  he 
became  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have 
come  to  have  the  highest  respect  for  his 
capabilities.  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  be 
missed  here  in  the  House,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  but 
take  a  certain  pride  in  the  fact  that  a 
Member  of  this  body  is  going  to  a  posi- 
tion of  very  considerable  responsibility 
at  the  United  Nations.  His  service  will 
be  different,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to 
be  substantial.  He  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  in  a  significant  way 
to  his  country.  I  would  like  to  wish  him 
well. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  for  giving 
us  this  opportunity  to  express  our  best 
wishes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  . 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  deepest  sense  of  pride  that  I  join  in 
this  special  order  today  to  honor  my  very 
good  friend  and  colleague,  F.  Bradford 
Morse.  In  his  appointment  as  Under  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  for 
Political  and  General  Assembly  Affairs, 
Brad  has  been  given  the  highest  rank 
held  by  an  American  in  this  interna- 
tional organization.  By  naming  him  to 
replace  the  late  and  extremely  able  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche,  President  Nixon  has  rec- 
ognized Brad's  hard  work,  undying  en- 
ergy and  commitment  to  his  Nation  and 
to  his  fellow  man. 


When  Brad  and  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress almost  12  years  ago,  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  a  much  different 
place.  Today,  12  years  later,  the  House 
has  changed  dramatically,  and  I  would 
not  be  exaggerating  if  I  attributed  at 
least  some  of  that  change  to  Brad.  With 
unUring  energy  and  devoUon,  Brad  has 
charged  into  the  thick  of  almost  every 
major  piece  of  foreign  affairs  legislation 
to  be  considered  by  the  Congress  since 
1961.  His  great  knowledge  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  his  great  mind  have  impressed 
everyone  that  has  ever  worked  with  him 
in  this  area,  and  he  has  established  liim- 
self  as  one  of  the  House's  leading  experts 
not  only  on  Latin  America,  but  on  foreign 
affairs  in  general.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  suggest  and  therefore  must  be  con- 
sidered primarily  responsible  for  the  de- 
escalation  strategy  for  lessening  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Vietnam  which,  of 
course,  resulted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Talks  in  1968. 

Brad  has  not  confined  his  energies  to 
the  House.  He  has  found  the  time  to  serve 
on  almost  a  score  of  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities of  significance  to  both  the  House 
and  the  Nation,  and  he  has  brought  the 
same  brilliance  and  dedication  to  all  of 
these  organizations.  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  with  him  on  the  Canada- 
United  States  interparliamentary  meet- 
ings, the  Mexican-United  States  inter- 
parliamentary meetings,  and  the  Anglo- 
American  Study  Group  on  African  Af- 
fairs. I  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
he  has  been  a  primary  force  in  the  suc- 
cess of  these  groups. 

Above  everything  else.  Brad  is  a  gentle- 
man and  a  friend.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  he  could  never  take  a  leisurely 
vacation  because  if  he  stayed  in  one  spot 
long  enough,  he  probably  would  be 
elected  mayor.  His  warmth  and  charm 
are  well  known,  and  when  he  greeted  you 
on  the  way  to  the  floor  with  his  "hi  ya, 
good  friend,'"  you  knew  that  these  were 
not  just  hollow  words. 

As  Brad  steps  into  the  leadership  of 
the  United  Nations,  I  will  miss  him  as  a 
friend.  The  House  will  be  giving  up  one 
of  its  most  hard-working  and  knowledge- 
able Members.  The  people  of  Massachu- 
setts' Fifth  District  will  be  losing  a  dedi- 
cated and  able  Congressman.  The  world, 
however,  will  be  gaining  an  outstanding 
leader. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  of- 
fering us  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  service  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse), 
in  this  House.  I  have  worked  with  him 
closely  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  I  have  found  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  imaginative  and  creative 
Members  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  in  my  10  years  of 
service.  He  has  evidenced  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  the  problems  of  our  Nation. 
The  talent  and  judgment  he  has  dls- 
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played  in  the  House  perhaps  explains 
why  he  has  been  selected  for  this  most 
important  and  sensitive  assignment  at 
the  United  Nations.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  wiU  serve  the 
United  Nations  very  well.  His  will  be  an 
excellent  voice,  not  as  a  U.S.  representa- 
tive, but  as  an  international  civil  servant. 
He  will  represent  the  finest  qualities  in 
the  American  tradition  of  selfless  public 
service. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to 
thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  for  giving  us  the  opportimity  to 
express  the  affection  and  approbation 
which  all  of  us  feel  toward  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse)  . 

I  share  with  all  of  his  friends  here  as 
well  as  friends  at  the  United  Nations  the 
joy  at  the  judgment  that  is  reflected  In 
the  appointment  of  this  outstanding  hu- 
man being,  a  man  who  has  served  his 
country  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  nobly 
and  weU,  and  a  man  who  all  of  us  are 
certain  will  serve  mankind  nobly  and  well 
in  this  new  and  most  important  assign- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  my  opinion,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse)  is  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  this  body.  He  is  imag- 
inative, he  is  creative,  he  is  a  spur,  and 
he  is  a  stimulus.  We  are  sorry  he  is  leav- 
ing and  we  are  going  to  miss  the  gen- 
tleman here. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  body  with  whom 
any  one  of  us  will  agree  100  percent  of 
the  time,  but  even  on  those  occasions 
when  I  found  myself  substantively  in  dis- 
agreement with  Brad,  there  was  never 
an  occasion  in  my  mind  about  his  in- 
tegrity or  about  the  fact  that  he  had 
reached  his  conclusions  for  reasons  that 
were,  as  he  saw  it,  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  whom  he  represented.  This 
meant  not  only  the  people  of  his  district 
of  Massachusetts,  but  also  the  people  in 
the  rest  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world. 

The  breadth  of  knowledge  he  has 
brought  to  this  body  is  going  to  be  sorely 
missed,  because  we  can  never  have  too 
many  able  men — I  think  unfortunately 
we  are  losing  one  of  the  best.  We  can 
always  console  ourselves,  as  we  do  in 
this  type  of  situation,  with  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  mourning  his  death,  but  we 
are  merely  regretting  the  fact  that  he 
goes  from  this  job  to  another  one,  and 
in  this  other  job  he  will  have  a  chance 
to  bring  to  bear  the  same  capacities 
which  I  and  other  Members  today  have 
noted.  We  are  sure  the  job  on  a  world- 
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wide  basis  at  the  United  Nations  will 
be  t>etter  handled  because  Brad  Morse 
is  Joining  that  organization.  So,  we  are 
saying  not  goodbye  but  we  are  saying 
with  regret  as  he  leaves  us,  au  revoir. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  KIASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  jrleldlng  and  for  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  express  our  admiration 
and  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  oiu-  good 
friend  and  most  honorable  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Representative  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able F.  Bradford  Morse. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Brad 
Morse  since  he  first  came  to  this  House 
and  took  his  oath  of  office  in  the  87th 
Congress  on  January  3,  1961.  I  was  then 
just  beginning  my  second  term  and  felt 
like  an  old  hand. 

During  my  first  year  in  Congress,  I  was 
one  of  tlie  16  Members  of  a  bipartisan, 
bicameral  group  which  founded  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law 
on  July  15,  1959,  in  the  Senate  wing  of 
the  Capitol. 

I  mention  this  event  because  Brad 
Morse  joined  this  group  shortly  after 
coming  to  the  House  and  our  mutual 
activity  in  MCPL  has  been  my  primary 
association  with  Brad  Morse  during  the 
past  11  years.  While  I  served  as  chair- 
man of  this  group  during  its  formulative 
years,  it  was  under  Brad  Morse's  chair- 
manship during  the  91st  Congress  that 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through 
Law  recorded  its  greatest  growth  and  won 
wide  respect. 

The  steering  committee  which  Brad 
chaired  included  Senators  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field and  George  S.  McGovern,  vice 
chairmen,  myself  as  secretary-treasurer, 
Senators  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Philip  A. 
Hart.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Richard  S. 
ScHWEiKER,  and  Congressman  Brock 
Adams.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  John 
dellenback,  paul  findley,  paul  n. 
McCloskey.  Jr.,  Benjamin  Rosenthal, 
Morris  K.  Udall.  and  Charles  W.  Whal- 
LEN,  Jr. 

Under  Brad  Morse'  leadership  this 
bipartisan,  bicameral  group  of  Members 
of  Congress  grew  from  62  to  105  mem- 
bers. During  his  administration,  the 
group  also  moved  from  a  study  group  to 
an  action  group  focusing  on  legislation 
and  set  up  committees  on  aspects  of  for- 
eign policy  on  which  members  serve  vol- 
untarily because  of  their  interest  and 
concern. 

On  this  occasion,  as  he  departs  our 
ranks  to  take  up  his  new  and  prestigious 
post  as  Under  Secretary  General  for  Po- 
litical and  General  Assembly  Affairs  of 
the  United  Nations,  it  Is  relevant  to  re- 
call that  it  was  Brad  Morse,  who.  as 
chairman  of  MCPL.  hosted  a  historic 
limcheon  on  Capitol  HIU  honoring  the 
distinguished  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  His  Excellency  U  Thant. 
This  luncheon  was  held  in  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  on  July  10.  1970.  It 


was  attended  by  Members  of  Congress 
the  executive  branch,  the  foreign  press' 
and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  It 
may  weU  have  been  the  last  visit  of  the 
late  beloved  Ralph  J.  Bunche  to  this 
Capitol.  That  evening,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  entertained  the  Sec- 
retary (General  at  a  black  tie  dixmer  at 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unamimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  Honorable  P. 
Bradford  Morse's  welcome  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  on 
that  occasion  and  the  text  of  the  letter 
of  thanks  that  Brad  Morse  received  from 
U  Thant. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  privilege  for  me 
to  know  and  work  with  Brad  Morse.  He 
is  a  man  of  vision,  imagination,  patience 
and  wisdom.  He  has  brought  the  finest 
in  diplomacy  to  this  body,  often  playing 
the  mediator  and  the  harmonizer  in 
bringing  diverse  views  and  factions  to- 
gether for  the  greater  good.  He  has  dis- 
played immense  energy  and  has  given 
generously  of  his  time  and  wisdom  to  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed.  And.  de- 
spite all  the  pressures  which  we  know  so 
well,  he  has  always  maintained  a  warm 
human,  personal  interest  in  the  people 
around  him  and  in  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  this  body,  in 
the  Congress,  and  in  this  Capitol  Our 
loss,  however,  will  be  the  world's  gain  as 
Brad  Morse  assumes  his  high  post  as  an 
international  civil  servant  of  the  family 
of  man.  His  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit, 
to  which  we  here  can  bear  witness,  will 
henceforth  serve  a  higher  cause  and  a 
far  wider  constituency— world  peace 
through  law  for  all  the  people  of  the 
worid.  I,  for  one,  have  every  confidence 
that  that  cause  and  that  constituency 
will  be  well,  faithfully,  and  diligently 
served  by  Brad  Morse,  and  I  wish  him 
Godspeed. 
The  remarks  and  letter  follow: 
Remarks  or  Craisuan  Bradfohd  Moasx 
On  behalf  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
peace  Through  Law,  I  welcome  all  of  you 
to  this  historic  luncheon.  Never  before  has 
a  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nation* 
so  honored  Members  of  the  Congress.  It  is 
our  very  great  pleasure  to  have  you  with 
us,  Mr.  Secretary-General. 

Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law  have  arranged  this  luncheon  to  pay 
honor  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary-General,  toe 
your  long,  patient,  and  effective  efforts  in 
your  high  office.  We  wish  not  only  to  honor 
you,  sir,  but  to  demonstrate  our  deshw,  as 
American  lawmakers,  to  work  with  you  to 
raise  the  United  Nations  to  a  position  of 
accepted  power  and  authority. 

1970  marks  the  26th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations.  Two  weeks  ago  today,  in  San 
Francisco,  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
commemorated. 

The  world  of  1970  U  very  different  from 
the  world  of  1946.  Too  many  of  the  high 
hopes  of  San  Francisco,  too  many  of  the 
solemn  commitments  of  the  Charter  have 
yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  MCPL,  as  friends  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  focus  on  the  future 
potential  of  the  U.N..  rather  than  laud  Its 
past  accomplishments  or  bemoan  Its  past 
failures. 
Some  of  us  are  Inclined  to  believe  that 
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tJJI.  supporters  have  been  too  protective  of 
the  United  Nations.  Too  often,  excunes  have 
been  devised  for  not  using  the  nuM^hlnery 
of  the  UJf.  and  for  not  honoring  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Charter.  Ma- 
chinery which  Is  not  used  rusts  and  char- 
ters which  are  not  used  atrophy. 

We  Members  of  Congress  for  Pea<:e 
Through  Law  niunber  38  members  of  the 
Senate  and  70  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  are  unique  In  that  we  are 
both  bipartisan  and  bicameral.  We  work 
through  a  number  of  committees,  devoted 
to  the  study  of  foreign  policy  issues,  on 
which  members  serve  voluntarily. 

We  believe  In  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Secretary-General,  and  we  pray  that  this 
occasion  may  bring  new  understanding  and 
greater  cooperation  which  will  help  advance 
your  Important  work. 

The  Secrftabt-Genesal, 

July  24.  1970. 
Hon.  P.  BsADroRO  Morse. 
ChaiTman,  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through   Law.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Morse:  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  letter  of  July  16.  In  fact  It  was 
a  rare  privilege  for  me  to  be  invited  to  ad- 
dress such  a  distinguished  gathering  of  Con- 
gressmen, and  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for 
having  initiated  that  invitation.  I  shall  al- 
ways retain  happy  memories  of  my  visit  with 
you  and  sharing  some  of  my  thoughts  with 
you. 

For  me  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that 
many  distinguished  Americans  genuinely 
believe  in  peace  through  law  and  in  the  need 
for  an  effective  and  authoritative  United 
Nations.  Tou.  Mr.  Morse,  and  your  dedicated 
colleagues  are  a  real  source  of  inspiration  to 
me  in  the  discharge  of  my  responsibilities. 
Let  me  look  forward  to  a  period  of  continu- 
ing contact  and  co-operation. 

With  warm  regtirds  and  best  wishes. 
Very  sincerely, 

U  Thant. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Esch). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  suggesting  that  Brad  Morse's  col- 
leagues take  this  time  to  reflect  upon  his 
contribution  in  the  Congress  and  his  fu- 
ture contribution  to  the  international 
body. 

Brad's  departure  from  Congress  comes 
at  a  time  when  there  has  been  continual 
doubt  as  to  the  very  nature,  function  and 
structure  of  this  body;  and  a  suggestion 
that  perhaps  the  events  of  the  time,  and 
indeed  time  itself,  may  overwhelm  us. 

Brad  Morse's  qualities  are  those  which 
are  most  needed  in  reasserting  a  vital 
role  for  this  body  in  solving  those  ciitical 
national  problem.s  which  face  our  Nation. 
His  ability  to  reach  out  to  those  pres- 
sure points,  which  all  of  us  need  to  rec- 
ognize; his  ability  to  have  perception 
where  others  may  lack  perceptivity;  his 
ability  to  work  quietly,  directly  but  in- 
tensely on  the  major  problems  that  face 
our  country  and  the  world.  It  is  this  qual- 
ity more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  that 
will  be  missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Personable  though  he  may  be,  persist- 
ent though  he  may  be,  it  is  the  quality 
of  perception  that  will  be  missed  as  Brad 
Morse  leaves  for  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  here, 
that  is  the  very  quality  which  is  so  sorely 
needed  likewise  at  the  United  Nat'ons,  at 


a  time,  too,  when  the  United  Nations  will 
be  on  trial,  during  this  next  decade.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  done  by  a  man  who  has 
the  vision  and  perception  of  our  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  Brad  Morse. 

So  we  wish  him  well,  fellow  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  more 
significantly  we  wish  well  the  United  Na- 
tions as  he  goes  into  a  position  of  new 
responsibility,  always  keeping  his  per- 
sistence, his  dedication,  his  recognition 
of  pressure  points,  his  ability  to  perceive 
when  others  lack  perception,  and  his  per- 
sistence then  to  act  when  others  merely 
wait. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brad 
Morse  will  be  leaving  the  House  soon,  and 
I  know  all  of  us  who  have  served  with 
him  will  miss  this  very  capable  and  dedi- 
cated legislator.  His  appointment  as  U.N. 
Under  Secretary  General  for  Political 
and  General  Assembly  Affairs  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  very  high  regard  felt  for 
him  not  only  by  the  President,  but  by 
his  House  colleagues  as  well. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe  the 
dedication  and  conscientious  effort  put 
forth  by  Brad  since  he  came  to  the  House 
in  1960,  during  which  time  he  has  become 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  high- 
ly respected  Members  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Brad  and  I  first  worked  closely  to- 
gether when  the  concept  of  a  "Great 
White  Fleet"  was  originally  proposed — a 
concept  which  included  establishment  of 
a  fleet  of  naval  vessels  painted  white  and 
designed  and  equipped  to  render  prompt 
emergency  aid  and  assistance  to  people 
of  other  nations  upon  the  occurrence  of 
famine,  epidemics,  earthquakes,  floods 
and  other  natural  disasters.  Brad  was 
quick  to  recognize  the  tremendous  po- 
tential for  such  a  fleet,  and  the  many 
peaceful  and  beneficial  projects  which 
could  be  accomplished  through  just  such 
an  effort.  From  the  beginning,  he  has 
been  a  strong  and  consistent  supporter  of 
the  "Great  White  Fleet"  concept,  and  I 
feel  sure  he  will  continue  to  advocate  the 
project  from  his  new  position  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Brad's  hard  work  and  long  hours  in  be- 
half of  his  Fifth  District  has  been  the 
key  to  the  very  effective  and  successful 
representation  his  Massachusetts  con- 
stituents have  consistently  received  dur- 
ing his  1 1  years  here  in  the  House,  and  I 
for  one  feel  sure  that  this  same  hard 
work  and  dedication  will  be  the  mark 
of  our  next  Under  Secretary  General  for 
Political  Affairs  at  the  United  Nations. 

Brad  has  been  a  good  friend,  and  I 
know  he  will  continue  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  finest  Members  the  House 
could  have.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  of 
us  who  have  relied  so  heavily  on  his 
thorough  analysis  and  evaluation  of  mat- 
ters under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  yet  we 
all  wish  him  well  in  his  new  endeavor. 
His  outstanding  record  thus  far  leaves 
little  doubt  the  United  Nations  will  be 
receiving  an  equally  outstanding  new 
Under  Secretary  General  In  Brad  Morse. 


April  18,  1972 
thank  the  gentleman 


Mr.  CONTE.  I 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse  is  a  good  friend  and  a  great 
Congressman.  I  feel  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  been  his  colleague  these  past  5 
years. 

For  over  11  years,  he  has  served  the 
Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts  with  dis- 
tinction. The  attention  which  he  has 
given  to  his  constituents  has  been 
matched  only  by  the  interest  and  active 
participation  which  he  has  exhibited  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  to  the 
Nation. 

Massachusetts  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  losing  a  servant  whose 
every  undertaking  is  accompanied  by  an 
inexhaustible  drive  and  energy.  Over  and 
above  the  usual  congressional  duties, 
which  for  Brad  have  Included  the  rank- 
ing minority  position  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  he  has  served  as  Chairman  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law.  He  also  has  represented  Congress 
and  the  Nation  at  innumerable  interna- 
tional conferences. 

Despite  his  many  and  varied  interests, 
Brad  always  has  been  unstinting  in 
"lending  a  hand"  to  his  colleagues. 
Let  me  cite  three  personal  examples. 
In  January  1971,  I  served  as  program 
chairman  of  the  International  Seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Dayton  Council  on 
World  Affairs.  Aware  that  this  meeting 
would  be  enhanced  by  Brad's  background 
and  articulateness.  I  Invited  him  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  program's  speakers.  He  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity.  Despite  his  hectic 
schedule,  he  took  2  days  of  his  time  to 
come  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  help  a  friend. 
Last  fall  I  arranged  for  a  group  of 
Dayton  businessmen  to  come  to  the  Hill 
to  discuss  economic  issues  with  Govern- 
ment oCacials.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
day,  I  Eisked  several  colleagues  to  meet 
with  my  constituents.  Brad  again  went 
out  of  his  way  to  cooperate.  He  intro- 
duced himself  to  every  member  of  the 
group  and  then,  upon  departing,  ad- 
dressed each  guest  by  name  as  he  made 
his  farewells.  This  feat  of  total  recall, 
coupled  with  his  cordiality,  enthusiasm, 
and  thoughtfulness,  won  by  Brad,  warm 
spot  in  the  hearts  of  the  visiting  Dayton- 
ians. 

On  that  same  day,  I  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Since  that  time,  I  have  be- 
sieged Brad  with  requests  for  informa- 
tion and  advice.  He  has  never  failed  to 
respond. 

Incidentally,  this  great  humanity  also 
Ls  evidenced  in  his  relaticxis  with  staff 
personnel.  When  Brad  enters  the  office 
of  a  colleague,  he  invariably  acknowl- 
edges the  presence  of  every  member  of 
the  staff.  This  quality  has  made  "Morse 
fans"  out  of  all  of  the  members  of  my 
staff. 

His  associates  at  the  United  Na- 
tions immediately  will  realize  that  their 
new  colleague  is  not  only  an  extremely 
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capable  individual  but  a  very  gracious 
and  warm  human  being. 

Brad,  I  again  wish  you  much  success 
and  happiness  as  you  begin  your  service 
as  Under  Secretary  General  for  Political 
and  General  Assembly  Affairs.  Congratu- 
lations and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

I  now  jrleld  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  being  made  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  today  about  Brad  Morse. 

Brad  Morse  has  had  a  very  distin- 
guished career  to  date:  A  career  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  where  he  did 
outstanding  work  as  a  staff  member;  a 
career  on  the  Hill  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  a  distinguished 
Senator,  our  good  friend,  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall.  He  came  to  Congress  in  1960 
uniquely  equipped  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district. 

I  found  him  very  easy  to  work  with. 
He  was  very  cooperative  and  a  man  who 
could  disagi-ee  with  you  without  being 
disagreeable. 

Brad  is  a  dedicated  and  devoted  public 
servant.  He  represented  his  district  very 
well  and,  in  fact,  served  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  with  great 
dignity. 

I  know  I  speak  on  behalf  of  all  of  his 
colleagues  from  Massachusetts  when  I 
say  we  will  miss  him  here  in  the  House. 
He  is  going  to  leave  a  void  in  the  House's 
delegation  from  our  area  of  the  country. 
New  England,  as  you  perhaps  know,  is 
one  of  the  older  regions  of  the  country 
and  has  many,  many  problems.  Brad 
Morse  always  gave  imstintingly  of  his 
time  to  try  to  solve  those  problems  and 
he  helped  solve  many  of  them. 

We  will  miss  him,  but  take  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  going  on  to  an- 
other brilliant  career.  I  know  he  wlD  do 
outstanding  work  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  in  behalf  not  only  of  the  entire 
Nation  but  in  behalf  of  the  whole  world. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  him  and  wish 
him  well  and  Godspeed. 

We,  individually  and  as  a  group,  are 
going  to  miss  you.  Brad.  You  are  one  of 
the  greatest. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  and  the  accolades  for  Brad 
Morse  that  have  been  made  here  this 
afternoon. 

I  would  say  perhaps  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  have  another  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  by  the  name  of 
Bradford,  an  old  Massachusetts  name 
that  comes  ringing  down  the  highways 
of  time,  but  I  think  Brad  Morse's  percep- 
tion which  has  been  noted  here  todav, 
his  sensitivity  and  his  abUity  to  com- 
promise and  his  ability  to  move  forward 
and  get  action  are  qualities  that  will  be 
sorely  missed.  While  they  will  be  missed 
here  where  we  have  appreciated  them. 


they  will  now  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  at  large  in  his  new  position  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Brad,  we  all  wish  you  well  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  United  Nations  and  the 
world  for  having  your  services. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reas- 
suring that  notwithstanding  the  effusive- 
ness of  all  these  remarks,  our  good  friend 
is  alive  and  well  and  is  going  on  to  a 
new  career.  That  is  the  most  reassuring 
part  of  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  all  of  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  my  colleagues  in 
tribute  to  Brad  Morse. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  of  coming  into 
the  House  when  Brad  was  a  Member.  I 
gratefully  recall  the  number  of  times  he 
took  the  time  and  effort  to  help  a  new- 
comer learn  some  of  the  things  that 
needed  to  be  learned. 

I  was  also  impressed  that  I  have  never 
seen  Brad  Morse  lose  his  temper.  I  know 
he  feels  very  deeply  and  passionately 
about  matters,  but  he  has  always  kept 
an  even  disposition  and  manner  about 
him.  That  quality  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  new  assignment. 

Brad  Morse  has  been  a  good  legislator, 
a  tireless  and  effective  worker  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
appointment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illmois. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of  course, 
share  the  sentiments  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed here  today  by  our  colleagues 
about  Brad  Morse. 

He  has.  in  fact,  always  had  a  world- 
wide constituency. 

I  remember  one  time,  while  walking 
with  Brad  back  to  the  Old  House  OfiBlce 
Building,  when  we  were  asked  for  direc- 
tions by  a  couple  of  visitors  to  the  Capi- 
tol. They  were  wondering  where  they 
should  go  next,  and  Brad  stopped  to  give 
them  instructions  and  spent,  perhaps,  20 
minutes  describing  to  them  the  features 
of  this  glorious  Capitol  of  ours.  They 
came  from  some  far-off  land,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  always  remember  him  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  another  oc- 
casion when  my  daughter  had  to  pre- 
pare a  term  paper  on  the  United  Nations 
bond  Issue.  She  asked  me  what  I  thought 
she  should  say  and  I  confessed.  "Well,  I 
really  do  not  know.  Call  Brad  Morse." 
She  called  him  and  Brad  talked  to  her 
for  25  minutes  over  the  phone  that  night. 
In  the  midst  of  his  very  busy  life  he  has 
always  been  willing  to  help  people,  re- 
gardless of  their  age,  nationality,  or  sta- 
tion in  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  this  kind  of  spirit 
that  we  must  have  on  the  world  scene. 
President  Nixon  has  made  a  very  wise 
choice  in  selecting  Brad  Morse  for  this 
most  important  position.  I  am  very  glad 
for  him,  for  our  country,  and  for  his  new 
colleagues  in  the  U.N. 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  paying  my  re- 
spect to  Congressman  Brad  Morse  on 
the  occasion  of  his  promotion  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  United 
Nations. 

I  do  not  serve  on  any  committee  with 
Brad  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  have  any 
reason  to  work  closely  with  him.  How- 
ever, Brad  Morse  is  the  kind  of  man  on 
whom  one  instinctively  homes  in"  for 
advice  and  counsel  because  of  respect, 
admiration,  and  trust  in  him. 

This  is  what  happened  to  me,  as  a 
freshman  coming  into  this  body,  and 
without  having  the  opportunity  to  meet 
all  of  the  Members  and  become  as  well 
acquainted  with  them  as  I  would  like  to 
be. 

I  find  myself  repeatedly  observing  how 
much  I  admire  him,  and  how  I  appre- 
ciate the  advice  and  counsel  he  has 
given  to  me.  I  know  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  share  my  feelings. 
It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  congratulate  Brad  Morse  on  his  pro- 
motion to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  remsu'ks  of  commendation 
and  good  wishes  for  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Brad  Morse.  He  has  served  his 
IJeople  well  in  the  Congress,  and  he  is 
now  to  assume  a  very  important  respon- 
sibility in  the  United  Nations.  He  will 
do  a  good  job  for  the  United  States  and 
I  wish  him  a  great  abundance  of  happi- 
ness in  his  important  work. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from   Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  BlESTER). 

Mr.  BlESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
learned,  even  in  the  short  time  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body,  that  the 
quality  of  oui-  syst«n  and  the  quality  of 
our  work  product  and  the  quality  of  our 
Institution  is  not  determined  by  abstrac- 
tions, but  is  determined  by  and  is  defined 
by  the  quality  of  the  men  and  women  who 
make  up  our  House  of  Representatives. 
and  the  quality  of  our  work  product  to- 
gether. Brad  Morse's  contribution  to  that 
quality  has  been  enormous.  I  have  always 
respected  him.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  af- 
fection for  him.  And  I  congratulate  the 
United  Nations  upon  having  liis  services 
in  the  future.  The  world  will  gain  from 
his  creativity,  his  commonsense,  and  his 
energetic  devotion  to  peace. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  our 
majority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  0'Neill>  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  11  years 
Brad  Morse  has  sened  in  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  as  a  dedicated  and  able 
legislator,  a  highly  respected  and  ad- 
mired colleague,  and  a  servant  of  the 
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people  of  the  fifth  district  of  Massachu- 
setts. Everyone  is  familiar  with  Brad's 
affable  and  good-natured  manner,  and  of 
course,  we  will  all  remember  him  for 
his  friendly  demeanor.  But,  Brad's  con- 
tribution to  the  Congress  goes  beyond 
his  fine  personal  qualities.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  to  work  with  Brad 
on  the  many  problems  facing  the  State. 
For  in  him  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
had  a  tireless  champion,  and  a  man  who 
understood  the  needs  of  the  workingman 
as  well  as  the  white  collar  worker;  the 
professional  as  well  as  the  trade  imion- 
ist.  In  all  areas  of  domestic  concern, 
whether  it  was  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  energy  crisis,  or  the  import 
quota.  Brad  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
at  hand  with  an  enthusiasm  and  fervor 
that  is  rare  even  among  the  most  ener- 
getic public  servants.  While  his  depar- 
ture from  Congress  will  leave  this  Cham- 
ber diminished  in  stature  and  ability, 
Brad  is  moving  on  to  a  job  for  which  he 
is  supremely  qualified. 

Foreign  policy  and  foreign  affairs  have 
been  his  forte,  his  expertise,  and  his 
specialty.  As  everyone  is  aware.  Brad  has 
been  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  United  Nations,  becoming  the 
highest  ranking  American  in  the  Secre- 
tariat. This  is  a  position  of  importance 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the 
entire  world  community  of  nations. 

I  know  that  Brad  Morse  will  make  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations,  for  after  serving  in  Congress  for 
these  past  11  years,  he  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  extract  the  basic  issues,  to 
examine  and  evaluate  the  pros  and  cons, 
and  to  make  a  decision  based  on  sound 
judgment  and  thorough  consideration. 
The  United  Nations  is  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  his 
experience.  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
and  deep  appreciation  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  such  an  extraordinary 
individual,  and  at  the  same  time  offer 
my  congratulations  to  Brad  on  his  new 
post  as  Under  Secretary. 

Brad  possesses  that  rare  determination 
which  will  serve  him  well  in  the  coming 
months,  as  he  faces  the  new  and  exacting 
challenges  of  his  job  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  today 
joins  me  when  I  say  best  wishes  and 
thanks  for  your  great  friendship 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  time  in  order  that  Members  who 
have  served  with  Brad  Morse  may  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  him. 

I  received  the  news  of  Brad's  elevation 
with,  I  am  sure,  the  same  mixed  emo- 
tions experienced  by  other  Members  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him. 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  good  fortune 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  acknowledge 
a  sense  of  deep  personal  loss.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  all  Americans  owe 
the  people  of  his  district  for  making 
Brad's  exceptional  talents  available  to 
serve  the  Nation.  Much  has  been  said 
about  Brad's  skill  as  a  lawmaker.  It  has 


been  characterized  by  a  creativity,  a  pos- 
itive and  constructive  approach  to  real 
problems. 

When  he  speaks  and  acts  as  a  legis- 
lator, it  always  reflects  sincere  convic- 
tions and  high  purpose.  But  we  have 
also  come  to  know,  to  love,  and  respect 
Brad  Morse — the  man.  His  actions  and 
service  are  characterized  by  a  kindness 
and  a  compassion  and  imderstanding, 
and  a  sensitivity  to  human  problems. 
But  perhaps  among  the  memories  that 
will  linger  longest  is  the  freshness  and 
good  humor,  and  a  sense  of  optimism  for 
which  there  is  a  great  need  in  a  troubled 
world. 

I  think  Brad  has  proved  the  value  of 
a  smile  and  Its  therapeutic  effect  on 
all  of  us.  He  leaves  a  legacy  of  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  embarks  upon  a  new 
career  which  I  am  confident  will  create 
another  legacy  of  even  greater  service. 

In  his  new  career  we  wish  him  well. 
He  will  have  an  opportunity  to  put  his 
extraordinary  talents  to  good  use  in  the 
service  of  a  wider  constituency,  the  serv- 
ice of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  MncvA)  because 
I  wondered  if  our  colleague,  Mr.  Morse, 
might  recall  the  words  of  Will  Rogers, 
when  the  great  WUl  Rogers  had  been  in 
the  hospital  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
recovered  and  was  back  on  the  job  again 
and  he  said: 

People  could  not  have  been  any  nicer  to 
me  If  I  tuid  died. 

The  truth  is  it  is  impossible  to  be  nice 
enough  to  so  distinguished  and  so  re- 
fined and,  above  all,  so  civil  a  human 
being  as  Brad  Morse. 

The  President  has  chosen  precisely 
the  right  person  at  the  right  time  at  the 
right  place  to  advance  humanity's  un- 
finished objective  toward  peace  and  prog- 
ress for  all.  I  congratulate  the  Pres- 
ident, I  congratulate  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Morse,  and,  as  Tiny  Tim  might  have 
said,  I  congratulate  us  all. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bray). 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  Brad  before  he  came  to 
Congress  and  since  that  time  we  have 
become  close  friends.  During  all  the  time 
I  have  known  Brad  Morse  I  have  never 
known  him  to  say  or  do  an  unkind  thing 
toward  anyone.  Yet  he  has  always  been 
a  tower  of  strength  for  those  things  in 
which  he  believes. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Brad  here  in 
Congress.  We  do  not  have  enough  like 
him.  He  was  capable,  sincere,  energetic, 
and  friendly.  He  is  a  great  guy.  The  gain 
of  the  United  Nations  is  our  loss  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs.  Heckler). 
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Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE),  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  giving  us  a  forum  for  ex- 
pressing our  point  of  view  and  our  feel- 
ings of  regret  and  joy  and  good  wishes 
to  our  friend  and  colleague,  Brad  Morse, 
who  goes  on  to  larger  responsibilities. 

While  my  predominant  emotion  at  this 
point  is  one  of  a  begrudging  sense  of  loss 
that  we  should  be  without  the  wise  coun- 
sel and  unfailing  friendship  of  one  of  the 
kindest  men  I  have  ever  met,  I  also  feel 
quite  frankly  that  our  loss  is  indeed  the 
United  Nation's  gain.  I  would  hope  that 
the  remarks  made  today,  as  genuine  as 
they  are,  from  so  many  different  Mem- 
bers from  many  different  States,  will  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Wadlhelm,  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Brad  Morse  of- 
fers more  to  that  fonma  than  even  he 
could  offer  to  us,  primarily  because  there 
is  such  a  need  in  the  United  Nations  for 
his  unique  ability,  his  personal  charac- 
teristics and  strengths,  his  imderstand- 
ing of  foreign  affairs,  his  sense  of  di- 
plomacy, his  understanding  of  the  need 
for  giving  consideration  to  differing  and 
divergent  points  of  view  in  pursuing  the 
path  of  peace  in  the  world,  which  is  in- 
deed the  principal  function  of  the  United 
Nations. 

No  one  in  this  House  has  pursued  the 
path  of  peace  more  diligently,  creative^, 
or  innovatively,  than  has  Brad  Morse 
through  his  many  initiatives  in  the  last 
few  stormy  years.  Consequently,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  is  choosing  another  forum 
at  a  very  appropriate  time,  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  Nations  are  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  as  well. 
While  I  personally  will  deeply  miss  him 
as  a  friend,  I  feel  that  this  step  is  not 
only  a  wise  one,  but  it  is  perhaps  a 
necessary  one.  If  any  Member  of  this 
body  wonders  now  whether  or  not  the 
United  Nations  will  survive,  they  will 
have  to  reassess  their  present  position 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  will  have  such 
an  effective  spokesman  for  the  Amer- 
ican point  of  view,  for  an  international 
sense  of  understanding  in  the  person  of 
our  distinguished  colleague. 

Brad  Morse  has  been  several  men 
here.  He  has  been  a  valued  colleague  of 
mine,  representing  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict effectively,  and,  in  so  doing,  serving 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States  with  distinction. 

He  has  been  a  con^icientlous  and  wise 
legislator  and  statesman,  leaving  his 
mark  on  the  issues  in  committee  rooms 
and  on  this  floor,  contributing  immeas- 
urably to  the  interests  and  advancement 
of  this  country  and  its  people. 

And  to  me  he  has  been  a  warm  smd 
close  friend.  I  value  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel, his  assistance  and  his  encourage- 
ment. He  has  been  a  help  in  need,  a 
listening  post,  a  counselor.  It  is  this  side 
of  him  I  will  miss  the  most. 

Brad  Morse  is  not  just  intellectually 
committed  to  this  or  whatever  course 
conmiands  his  attention.  He  Is  also  pre- 
pared to  finish  what  he  starts,  to  follow 
through  on  promises,  to  make  both  prac- 
ticality and  brilliance  a  part  of  the  U2J. 
process. 
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He  is  a  part  of  the  House  and  the 
House  is  a  part  of  him.  So  as  he  goes  to 
the  larger  stage,  he  does  not  leave  us.  We 
go  with  him. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  it  Is  indeed  an  honor  for 
me  to  rise  and  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Fifth  Congressional  District — 
the  Honorable  F.  Bradford  Morse. 

Mr.  Morse  has  been  appointed  to  the 
post  of  United  Nations  Under  Secretary 
General  for  Political  and  General  As- 
sembly Affairs  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  With  a  responsibility  for 
political  affairs  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly— and  a  direct  responsibility  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— he  will  find  his  political  talents, 
his  legislative  skills,  and  his  ability  to 
bring  together  those  with  often  conflict- 
ing viewpoints,  put  fully  to  the  test. 

Brad  Morse  Is  equal  to  the  challenge. 
I  have  known  and  respected  him  for 
many  years,  and  his  record  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  a  testament 
to  his  devotion  to  principle.  He  has  never 
wavered  in  voting  his  convictions,  nor 
has  he  ever  failed  to  place  the  emphasis 
of  his  legislative  activities  upon  the  bed- 
rock of  principle.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any 
one  thread  that  we  have  seen  running 
through  the  fabric  of  Brad  Morse's  rec- 
ord since  he  arrived  in  the  House  in  1962, 
it  is  that  of  principle.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  Important  quality  for  him  to  take 
to  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition,  his  service  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee — including  the 
time  he  has  spent  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs — will  bring 
to  the  United  Nations  a  wealth  of  ex- 
pertise in  foreign  relations. 

We  wish  Brad  Morse  the  best  in  his 
new  post  and  trust  that  the  future  will 
see  him  making  the  same  significant  con- 
tributions that  he  has  made  during  his 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  President  has  made  a  splendid 
choice  in  the  person  of  the  Honorable  F. 
Bradford  Morse — good  luck  Brad,  our 
prayers  go  with  you. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  and  those  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  today  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Brad  Morse  for  his  long 
years  of  service  in  the  House. 

I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  Brad  for  the  12  years  that  he 
has  been  in  Congress,  but  I  can  recall  the 
earlier  years  as  well.  Brad  was  active  in 
politics  In  his  home  city  of  Lowell.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Lowell  City 
Council  for  2  years  before  coming  to 
Washington  as  a  staff  member  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  remember  well  the  years  that  Brad 
Morse  served  as  the  chief  aide  to  one  of 
Massachusetts'  most  distinguished  states- 
man. Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall.  And 
Brad  has  carried  on  in  the  Saltonstall 
tradition  here  in  the  House.  Brad  also 
served  as  the  deputy  administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  before  be- 
ing elected  to  Congress  for  the  first  time 
in  1960. 


His  reputation  here  In  the  House  over 
the  past  decade  is  well  known.  He  has 
represented  his  constituents  well  and  at 
the  same  time  developed  tremendous  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  I 
have  served  beside  Brad  in  two  senses — 
first,  here  in  this  Chamber,  and  second, 
as  the  Congressman  from  the  neighbor- 
ing congressional  district  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  has  beeri  both  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure. 

I  feel  certain  that  when  Brad  assumes 
his  new  responsibilities  next  month  as 
Under  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  he  will  bring  the  same  enthusi- 
asm. Initiative,  and  expertise  to  bear  on 
his  duties  in  New  York  as  he  has  to  his 
duties  in  Washington. 

Those  of  us  who  pay  him  tribute  today 
will  be  among  those  who  will  feel  his  loss 
in  the  most  personal  sense.  However,  this 
body  as  a  whole  will  suffer  from  his  de- 
parture. He  has  left  his  marks  here,  and 
I  am  confident  he  will  be  just  as  success- 
ful in  his  new  endeavor.  My  best  wishes 
for  that  success  go  with  him. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  our  colleagues  in  expressing  to 
Congressman  Brad  Morse  warmest  wish- 
es for  great  success  in  his  new  position 
as  United  Nations  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  Political  and  General  Assembly 
Affairs. 

Brad  brings  to  his  new  responsibilities 
broad  and  deep  experience  in  foreign 
affairs.  His  work  here  in  the  House  over 
the  last  11  years  has  demonstrated  a 
deep  and  real  commitment  to  the  con- 
cept of  world  order  and  International 
understanding. 

All  of  us  agree  that  the  United  Nations 
has  a  potentiality  for  effectiveness  in 
resolving  international  disputes  and  up- 
lifting the  human  condition  which  has 
not  been  realized.  In  Brad  Morse,  the 
U.N.  is  receiving  a  tremendous  asset  and 
a  new  hope  for  resdlzing  that  potential. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  Brad's 
predecessor  at  the  United  Nations,  is  in- 
ternationally known  and  acclaimed.  I 
hope  that  all  of  us  will  soon  have  the 
occasion  to  congratulate  my  colleague 
and  friend.  Congressman  Brad  Morse  of 
Masssichusetts,  with  the  same  accolades 
which  his  distinguished  predecessor  has 
received. 
Godspeed,  Brad. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  tribute  to 
our  colleague  and  friend.  Congressman 
Brad  Morse,  who  leaves  this  Chamber  for 
service  as  United  Natiwis  Under  Secre- 
tary General  for  PoUtical  and  General 
Assembly  Affairs. 

For  the  past  11  years,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  House  with 
Brad  Morse.  In  counting  him  as  a  friend, 
I  have  been  fortunate  and  now  I  am  con- 
fident the  United  Nations  will  be  equally 
fortunate  in  receiving  the  services  of  so 
fine  a  man.  Brad  has  been  a  conscien- 
tious and  dedicated  Member  of  the 
House,  earning  the  respect  of  Monbers 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  ability 
as  a  legislator.  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  Brad  has  developed  his  exper- 
tise to  the  point  where  he  will  be  a  great 
asset  to  the  world  body. 

We  honor  Brad  today  for  his  past  serv- 
ice, for  his  friendship,  and  for  Uie  future 


service  which  we  know  he  will  give  to 
his  country.  We  will  miss  you  here  in 
Washington  but  your  work  at  the  United 
Nations  will  keep  us  in  close  contact.  We 
wish  you  success  in  your  new  career  and 
in  the  goal  of  world  peace  which  we  share 
with  you. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  feeling  of  pleasure  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  oiu:  colleague.  Brad  Morse,  as 
United  Nations  Under  Secretary  General 
for  Political  and  General  Assembly  Af- 
fairs is  offset  by  a  sense  of  loss. 

All  of  us  regret  the  departure  of  Brad 
Morse  from  this  Chamber  because  cer- 
tainly he  Is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
Members  of  the  House,  a  most  capable 
legislator  who  has  made  many  valuable 
contributions  to  the  overall  performance 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  more  than  1 1  years  that  he  has  served 
in  this  body. 

We  are  all  famiUar  with  Brad's  ca- 
pabilities. We  know  him  to  be  intelligent 
and  articulate,  keen  and  aware,  sensible 
and  sensitive,  probing  and  perceptive, 
solid  but  willing  to  experiment.  In  short, 
he  is  the  kind  of  man  we  need  in  the 
Congress,  and  his  absence  will  be  deeply 
felt. 

Brad  Morse  takes  with  him  to  the  U.N. 
a  rich  backgroimd.  An  attorney,  he  has 
served  successively  as  law  clerk  to  a 
Massachiasetts  Supreme  Court  chief  Jus- 
tice, a  Boston  University  Law  School  fac- 
ulty member,  a  Lowell,  Mass.,  city  coim- 
cll  member,  attorney  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  executive 
secretary  and  chief  assistant  to  former 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  U.S.  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

We  are  all  sorry  to  see  Brad  go.  To 
employ  a  cliche,  our  loss  is  the  U.N.'s 
gain.  We  know  Brad  will  do  well  in  his 
new  post.  He  enters  upon  his  new  respon- 
sibilities with  the  well  wishes  and  the 
blessing  of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  is  an  honor  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  pwiying  tribute  to  Representa- 
tive Morse.  His  appointment  as  United 
Nations  Under  Secretary  General  for  Po- 
litical and  General  Assembly  Affairs 
comes  as  a  great  personal  honor  and 
speaks  eloquently  for  his  fine  career  in 
this  body. 

Brad  will  be  missed  here  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  he  will  leave  be- 
hind a  great  legacy  of  the  work  he  car- 
ried on  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  the  United  States. 

Brad  has  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  for  11  years.  As  a  fresh- 
man Member,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  him  for  only  a  small  portion 
of  his  legislative  career.  But  in  that  short 
time,  I  have  come  to  know  and  admire 
Brad  as  a  hard-working,  knowledgeable. 
and  popular  Representative. 

I  will  esi>ecially  remember  Brad  for  his 
warmth  and  friendliness  in  greeting  me 
by  my  first  name  shortly  after  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress.  This  concern  for  oth- 
ers marked  Brad's  career  as  a  U.S. 
Representative. 

As  the  seventh-ranking  Republican  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Brad  Is  a  highly  respected  expert  In  the 
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International  field.  His  knowledge  and 
judgment  in  this  area  have  been  valuable 
to  me  and  to  other  less  experienced 
Members. 

Always  helpful  and  cooperative,  Brad 
is  well  liked  and  admired  by  his  col- 
leagues here.  He  is  equally  popular  with 
the  voters  back  home.  The  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts' Fifth  Congressional  District, 
who  have  returned  Brad  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  five  successive  elections,  re- 
elected him  in  1970  by  a  2  to  1  margin. 

Former  professor  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law;  attorney  to  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  and  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services;  and 
executive  assistant  to  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts, 
Brad  brings  a  high  degree  of  legal  exper- 
tise to  his  new  post.  This,  coupled  with 
his  extensive  background  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, makes  Brad  an  excellent  choice  for 
the  United  Nations  position. 

The  shoes  vacated  at  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  late  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  will 
be  large  ones  to  fill.  But  I  am  confident 
that  Brad  will  carry  on  his  work  in  the 
same  dedicated,  competent  manner  he 
has  displayed  in  Congress. 

I  wish  Brad  Morse  continued  success 
as  he  enters  this  new  chapter  in  his  ca- 
reer of  public  service. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  a  reluc- 
tant farewell  to  our  dear  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Brad  Morse.  The 
record  of  11  years  commends  Brad  highly 
as  an  outstanding  legislator  of  convic- 
tion, dedication,  and  sound  judgment. 
He  will  be  as  sorely  missed  in  this  Cham- 
ber as  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts  which  he  so  ably  rep- 
resented. 

Through  the  years  Brad  has  main- 
tained a  high  interest  and  effective  role 
in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs — service 
which  well  qualifies  him  for  his  new  posi- 
tion as  Under  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  Because  of  his  experi- 
ence, Br£ul  will  be  an  industrious  and  ef- 
fective catalyst  for  constructive  action. 
Our  loss  is  indeed  a  monumental  gain  for 
that  organization  which  John  Kennedy 
called  the  "last  best  hope"  of  mankind. 

This  is  a  vital  position  for  the  activi- 
ties—indeed, the  future — of  the  U.N., 
and  will  demand  that  measure  of  service 
which  we,  in  the  House,  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  recognize  as  typical  of 
this  amazing  man.  The  void  left  by  the 
passing  of  a  great  American  statesman, 
Ralph  Bunche,  has  loomed  large  for 
many  months.  However,  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Brad,  we  have  been  assured 
that  the  tradition  of  excellence  in  that 
ofSce  will  be  carried  on. 

Today,  we  review  Brap  Morse's  11  out- 
standing years  in  the  House,  as  well  as 
his  earlier  role  as  serviceman,  attorney, 
and  educator.  His  courage  in  assuming  a 
new  and  challenging  position  which  will 
further  tap  his  energies  and  talents — 
and,  no  doubt,  further  tax  his  good  na- 
ture— is  to  be  commended. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Brad's  life  will  al- 
ways be  rich  with  meaning  and  happi- 
ness. A  man  who  has  given  so  much  of 
himself  to  his  work  and  the  people 
around  him  deserves  no  less. 
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Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  bittersweet  moment  for 
many  of  us — saying  hail  and  farewell  to 
our  respected  and  able  colleague,  P. 
Bradford  Morse,  who  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  people  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
past  dozen  years. 

In  effect,  however.  Brad  has  been  serv- 
ing since  he  was  a  very  young  man,  in 
the  infantry  in  the  Second  World  War, 
in  the  Lowell  County  City  Council,  as  a 
senatorial  aide,  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  in  this  House. 

He  now  continues  that  tradition  of 
service— but  now  his  sphere  of  service  is 
the  world.  As  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  he  will 
be  the  highest  ranking  American  in  the 
Secretariat.  His  duties  will  be  worldwide. 
He  is  not  moving  into  a  sinecure;  in 
fact  his  will  be  a  most  sensitive  position 
in  a  highly  volatile  body  representing  a 
world  beset  by  confiict — conflict  of  pur- 
poses and  confiict  of  ideals. 

But  I  have  nothing  but  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  handle  these  almost  in- 
soluble problems.  We  know  he  takes  with 
him  a  wealth  of  experience,  ability,  and 
idealism. 

We  shall  miss  him  and  I  know  we  all 
admire  him  for  his  courage  in  accepting 
this  gargantuan  challenge. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  in 
paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able F.  Bradford  Morse,  for  hi^outstand- 
ing  service  in  the  House  for  the  past  12 
years. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  serve  with  Brad.  He  has  been  most  ac- 
tive in  the  efforts  of  the  Nev  England 
congressional  delegation  to  help  solve 
some  of  our  regional  problems  such  as 
the  fuel  shortage  and  the  shoe  import 
crisis. 

Brad  is  a  dedicated  servant  of  the 
people,  and  he  takes  this  dedication  to 
the  United  Nations  where  he  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  continue  in 
service  to  the  people  of  this  country  as 
well  as  to  our  foreign  neighbors.  Brad's 
experience  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  prove  useful  to  him  in  carry- 
ing out  his  new  duties.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Brad  will  perform  in  the  United 
Nations  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
vigor  which  has  won  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

I  wish  him  every  success  in  his  new 
position. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  F.  Bradford 
Morse,  leaves  the  Congress  to  serve  in 
the  sensitive  position  of  a  U.S.  Minister 
at  the  United  Nations,  one  cannot  but 
reflect  that  here  is  an  ideal  choice. 

Mr.  Morse  is  a  forthright  and  positive 
person  who  impresses  you  at  once  with 
his  hearty  good  will.  Of  course,  all  his 
colleagues  know  that  he  is  a  most  capa- 
ble legislator,  and  his  jovial  exterior 
should  not  lead  anyone  to  suppose  that 
Bradford  Morse  is  not  a  skilled  lawyer 
and  statesman. 

Mr.  Morse  is  particularly  notable,  be- 
cause he  is  especially  admired  on  the 


other  side  of  the  aisle  by  us  of  the  oppo- 
site  political  persuasion.  It  is  not  only 
that  he  quite  often  embraces  the  progres- 
sive views  which  are  more  characteristic 
of  Democrats  than  of  Republicans,  but 
his  high  standing  across  the  aisle  is  due 
also  to  our  perception  that  he  is  a  broad- 
gauge  thinker,  and  one  well  able  to  judge 
all  facets  of  an  issue. 

This  quality  of  understanding  was  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  Morse's  elevation  to 
the  leadership  of  the  "Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  through  Law."  For  me 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  in  the  ranks 
under  Mr.  Morses  guidance.  I  know  fuU 
well  that  his  special  capacity  for  under- 
standing leadership  assures  that  he  will 
exert  effective  leadership  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  will  be  perceptive  as  well  as 
progressive  and  will  enlist  support  from 
many  quarters  that  may  not  character- 
istically foUow  the  U.S.  lead. 

We  will  be  sorry  that  Brad  is  leaving 
us,  but  happy  that  he  can  work  greatly 
for  a  splendid  purpose. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative Brad  Morse  and  I  were  first 
elected  the  same  day  and  have  been  close 
friends  throughout  the  12  years  of  our 
service  in  the  House.  During  that  time  I 
have  come  to  respect  him  for  many  fine 
qualities,  the  greatest  of  which  is  his 
genuine  friendship.  He  has  been  a  help, 
as  well  as  an  inspiration,  to  me  on  many 
an  occasion.  I  have  always  admired  his 
superb  coiurage,  his  willingness  to  stand 
alone  if  need  be  for  a  point  of  conviction. 
He  has  demonstrated  over  and  over  his 
tremendous  energy  and  I  have  also  been 
highly  impressed  with  the  quality  of  staff 
that  has  been  attracted  to  his  service. 
Many  a  fine  young  person  has  received 
training  in  his  office  and  then  gone  on  to 
even  greater  achievements. 

I  know  he  will  bring  the  same  qualities 
to  his  new  position  as  Under  Secretary 
General  at  the  United  Nations.  In  fact, 
his  appointment  to  that  position  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  developments  in 
many  years  at  that  institution. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  parts 
of  my  decade  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  my  friendship  with 
Congressman  F.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. His  indefatigable  efforts  for 
international  cooperation  and  for  world 
peace  have  been  a  constant  inspiration  to 
me. 

I  will  miss — every  Member  of  Congress 
will  miss — Brad  Morse.  He  is  honored  by 
appointment  as  United  Nations  Under 
Secretary  General  for  Political  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Affairs  replacing  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche. 

I  am  sure  that  Brad  will  bring  even 
more  honor  and  distinction  to  this  im- 
portant position. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  chose  Brad  Morse  to  succeed 
the  late  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  as  Under 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
it  was  good  news  for  the  U.N.,  but  sorry 
news  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  more  than  a  decade  of  service  In 
the  House,  Mr.  Morse  has  made  his  mark 
in  the  area  of  International  affairs.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
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as  ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs. 

His  backgroimd — one  which  includes 
leadership  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law,  service  with  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Geneva  disarma- 
ment talks  and,  notably,  his  advocacy 
of  deescalation  In  Vietnam — ^has  suited 
him  well  for  his  post  with  the  great 
peacekeeping  body  which  he  now  joins. 
He  has  shown  the  imagination  and  en- 
thusiasm so  necessary  if  the  goal  of 
world  stability  is  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my  commendation 
of  Brad  Morse  for  a  job  well  done  in 
Congress  and,  for  all  our  sakes,  I  wish 
him  all  possible  success  in  his  new  UJ^. 
assignment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
miss  Congressman  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts when  he  leaves  this  Chamber  at  the 
end  of  the  month  to  assimie  his  impor- 
tant responsibilities  as  Under  Secretary 
General  for  Political  Affairs  of  the  United 
Nations  where  he  will  replace  the  late 
Dr.  Ralph  Bimche. 

I  will  miss  him  as  an  idealistic  but  prag- 
matic— if  that  combination  is  possible. 
Congressman  Morse  has  achieved  it — 
colleague  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. He  always  took  an  intense  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  the  committee.  He  was 
forever  asking  why  should  this  be  so,  and 
does  that  policy  make  sense,  in  the  proc- 
ess acting  as  a  useful  spur  to  us  all. 

A  particular  concern  of  his  was  that 
title  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that 
deals  with  political  development.  Always 
the  realist  he  recognized  that  economic 
development  does  not  proceed  in  a  vac- 
uum but  instead  its  very  pace  and  char- 
acter is  determined  at  bottom  by  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  country.  So  he 
set  about  and  succeeded  in  making  the 
officials  at  AID  more  aware  of  the  need 
for  grassroots  political  development — for 
the  agricultural  cooperatives,  workers 
banks,  credit  unions,  and  agrarian  re- 
form that  forge  important  links  between 
the  little  people  of  the  developing  coim- 
tries  and  so  make  them  a  potent  politi- 
cal force  whose  needs  and  aspirations 
can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  talk  of  the 
loss  represented  by  the  departure  of  Con- 
gressman Morse  strictly  in  terms  of  his 
high  caliber  of  performance  as  a  lawmak- 
er. Of  equal  weight  to  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  were  his  great 
human  qualities.  He  was  never  too  biosy 
to  stop  and  chat  and  give  of  his  boundless 
well  of  good  cheer  and  simple  decency  to 
his  colleagues,  but  also  to  secretaries, 
guards,  students.  Indeed  almost  anyone 
who  crossed  his  path. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  this  into  a  sob 
story.  The  House  will  go  on  without  Con- 
gressman Morse,  as  it  always  does. 

But  I  do  want  to  let  him  know  as  a 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle  how  very  much  we  think 
of  him  and  how  much  he  will  be  missed. 
I  hope  he  will  come  back  and  visit  with 
us  from  time  to  time  as  his  responsibili- 
ties at  the  United  Nations  permit. 

I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  and  am 
confident  that  he  will  pour  his  consider- 
able talents  into  his  new  job  and  prove 
an  altogether  worthy  successor  to  Dr. 
Bunche. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  in 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
BrAd  Morse,  as  he  leaves  us  to  become 
Under  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

During  his  11  years  of  service  in  this 
House,  Brad  has  been  a  conscientious  and 
hard-working  legislator  and  one  who  was 
able  to  articulate  his  foreign  policy  views 
with  clarity  and  force. 

His  appointment  to  one  of  the  highest 
posts  in  the  United  Nations,  a  post  which 
has  been  occupied  by  only  one  other  man, 
the  late  Dr.  Ralph  Bimche,  marks  a  turn- 
ing point  that  began  as  a  city  councilman 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  20  years  ago.  During  the 
intervening  years  Brad  served  as  a  staff 
attorney  for  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  as  chief  assistant  to  Mas- 
sachusetts Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
and  as  deputy  administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  imtil  his  first  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1960. 

Brad  Morse,  throughout  his  career,  has 
worked  capably  and  with  dedication  to 
the  principles  he  holds  dear.  We  regret 
losing  him  as  a  Member  of  this  body  and 
congratulate  the  United  Nations  on  his 
new  role  as  an  international  public 
servant. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  for  yielding. 
We  are  all  proud  to  see  Brad  Morse  move 
up  to  this  responsibility  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Brad  has  one  of  the  best  backgrounds 
in  Congress  on  international  affairs.  His 
years  of  service  have  given  him  the  broad 
picture  of  the  needs  and  challenges  fac- 
ing our  neighbors. 

And  he  puts  his  heart  and  spirit  into 
it.  My  daughter  lives  down  in  South 
America.  When  I  visited  her  in  Medellin, 
Colombia,  the  city  leaders  asked  me  if  I 
knew  Congressman  Brad  Morse.  They 
spoke  of  his  interest  and  work  in  helping 
Colombia  build  stronger  education  and 
more  progressive  medical  facilities.  Many 
in  Congress  are  talkers,  but  Brad  is  a  man 
of  action. 

His  tolerance  and  imderstanding  will 
be  a  great  asset  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
am  proud  of  the  United  Nations  in  choos- 
ing the  best  man  for  this  political  and 
general  assembly  affairs  leadership 
assignment. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brad 
Morse  is  a  colleague  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect  and  he  is  a  dynamo  in  get- 
ting accomplished  many  of  the  things  on 
which  he  holds  strong  convictions  re- 
garding this  country's  welfare.  Brad  is 
a  strong  and  continuing  infiuence  in  try- 
ing to  promote  the  "moderate"  position 
of  the  Republican  Party  on  the  Hill,  and 
he  has  taken  and  stated  his  positions 
firmly,  even  at  the  cost  of  strong  criti- 
cism from  some  of  his  Republictm  col- 
leagues. For  this  forthright  expression, 
you  certainly  must  admire  and  respect 
his  high  purpose. 

The  respect  for  which  the  people  In 
his  district  hold  him  Is  most  evident, 
since  he  wins  by  large  majorities  despite 
tbe  fact  the  registration  in  his  district  is 
overwhelmingly  against  his  party  affilia- 
tion. The  people  back  home  know  the 


strength  of  Brad's  convictions  and  are 
happy  to  support  his  sense  of  Independ- 
ence, which  they  feel  is  a  good  Infiuence 
in  the  Congress. 

Many  of  us  here  in  the  House  will  miss 
Brad's  counsel  and  advice  and  honesUy 
stated  convictions,  but  we  realize  he  will 
be  serving  our  coimtry  more  importanUy 
in  his  newly  appointed  position  as  United 
Nations  Under  Secretary  General  for 
Political  and  General  Assembly  Affairs. 
I  feel  I  am  losing  a  good  friend,  but  I 
wish  him  increasing  success  in  a  position 
in  which  I  know  he  is  going  to  be  very 
happy  as  well  as  immeasurably  more 
productive^ 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  we  meet  today  to  say 
goodby  to  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleagues.  Brad  Morse.  Brad  is  leaving 
us  to  take  up  his  new  duties  as  the  Under 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Our  loss  is  the  U.N.'s  gsun. 

Although  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  Brad  for  only  a  year,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  his  legislative 
and  analytic  abilities.  These  skills  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  I  am  confident  that  the 
U.N.  will  be  a  better  place  because  of 
Brad  Morse.  For  11  years.  Brad  has 
served  with  distinction  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  and  his  expertise 
in  foreign  affairs  has  won  him  bipartisan 
admiration. 

I  join  with  the  other  Members  in  wish- 
ing Brad  well  in  his  new  and  challenging 
assignment.  I  know  that  he  will  share 
\vith  his  colleagues  the  insights  he  gains 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Good  luck.  Brad,  we  will  miss  you. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  in  this  tribute 
to  my  friend  and  distinguished  New 
England  colleague.  Congressman  Brad 
Morse,  who  will  soon  be  leaving  us  to 
take  an  important  post  at  the  United 
Nations.  At  the  outset,  may  I  say  that 
the  Congress  will  suffer  a  very  great  loss 
by  his  departure.  I  only  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  will  benefit  as  much  by 
its  very  significant  gain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  w?  in  this  Chamber 
know  so  well,  Bra.;  Morse  has  proved 
himself,  in  his  six  terms  in  the  House, 
an  able  and  exceedingly  conscientious 
legislator.  His  acute  intelligence  and  in- 
sight into  the  problems  of  our  times 
have  caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  a 
truly  outstanding  Congressman — not 
only  by  the  people  of  his  congressional 
district  but  also,  and  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificantly, by  his  own  colleagues  and 
peers.  Both  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
for  which  he  is  nationally  known  and 
respected,  and  in  domestic  matters  as 
well,  Brad  has  consistently  demonstrated 
the  highest  quality  of  progressive  and 
enhghtened  leadership. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts'  Fifth 
Congressional  District  are  losing  an  out- 
standing Representative.  But  the  quali- 
ties which  have  enabled  Brad  to  excel 
here  in  the  House  will  follow  him  to  his 
nen  and  important  position  at  the 
United  Nations.  As  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  Political  and  General  Assembly 
Affairs,  he  will  have  sunple  opportimity 
to  make  good  use  of  his  very  considerable 
gifts  in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
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tions.  I  know  that  Brad  Is  pleased  by  his 
new  appointment,  and  we  are  certainly 
pleased  for  him. 
We  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  EIT.BERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  extend  my 
best  wishes — and,  I  am  sure,  the  best 
wishes  of  the  entire  House — to  the  Hon- 
orable F.  Bradford  Morse,  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Massachusetts. 

Brad,  as  many  of  us  have  come  to  know 
him,  will  soon  be  taking  up  his  new  du- 
ties as  United  Nations  Under  Secretary 
General  for  Political  and  General  Assem- 
bly Affairs.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  chosen  Brad  for  this  impor- 
tant position,  and  we  wish  him  well  at 
the  U.N. 

He  brings  to  his  new  o£Qce  a  record 
of  interest  and  accomplishment  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  We  have  come  to 
know  and  respect  his  knowledge,  and  to 
appicciate  his  abilities  while  we  have 
seen  him  engaged  in  the  substance  of 
foreign  affairs  deliberation  as  he  served 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He 
also  has  been  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs,  a  position  that  has  been  en- 
hanced by  his  analytical  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  work  long  and  hard  on  the 
problems  before  him. 

Much  as  we  feel  a  loss  at  the  depart- 
ure of  our  distinguished  colleague,  we 
know  that  Brad  will  be  taking  on  duties 
that  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  will  be  in  personal 
touch  with  the  Secretary  General  of  that 
world  organization  and  his  actions  will 
contribute  to  its  effectiveness  as  a  forum 
for  the  commimity  of  nations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  placed  great  trust  in  F.  Bradford 
Morse,  and  we  in  the  House  are  grati- 
fied to  see  one  of  our  own  so  recognized. 
To  you.  Brad,  we  wish  good  luck  and  a 
full  measure  of  success  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  this  deserving  trib- 
ute to  our  friend  and  able  colleague,  F. 
Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts.  Our 
warmest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
go  out  to  him  on  his  appointment  as 
United  Nations  Under  Secretary  General 
for  Political  and  General  Assembly  Af- 
fairs. He  is  highly  qualified  to  assume 
this  position  of  international  responsi- 
bility. We  shall  miss  him  very  much  in 
the  House,  however. 

Brad  and  I  came  to  the  Congress  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  deep  respect  for  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  He  has  been 
a  leader,  too.  in  the  effort  to  redirect 
defense-oriented  industries  to  peacetime 
endeavors.  He  has  been  an  effective  leg- 
islator. The  people  of  his  congressional 
district  in  Massachusetts  have  been  well 
represented  by  Brad  Morse;  and  now  he 
is  prepared  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
world  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  We  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  yielding  me  time  to  add  my  few 
words  of  appreciation  for  the  service  of 
our  highly  regarded  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Morse)  and  to  wish  him 
well  as  he  prepares  to  take  up  his  new 
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duties  as  Under  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  for  Political  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Affairs. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  last  year, 
he  extended  to  me  his  friendship  and 
counsel,  and  I  have  had  recurring  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  his  generous  assistance 
and  advice.  His  kindness  to  a  new  Mem- 
ber, was  characteristic,  of  course,  and 
reflected  the  high  order  of  human  con- 
cern which  has  marked  his  service  here. 
His  well-deserved  reputation  here  is  as 
an  expert  on  international  affairs,  but 
always  evident  has  been  his  conscientious 
attention  to  the  problems  and  needs  of 
his  Massachusetts  constituency.  His 
moving  on  to  broader  responsibilities  rep- 
resents a  particular  loss  to  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  which,  recognizing 
ability  and  dedication,  has  elected  him 
six  times  as  its  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. 

Because  of  his  helpfulness  to  me.  I 
acknowledge  a  personal  regret  that  he 
has  been  called  to  another  assignment  by 
the  President.  On  reflection,  however,  I 
take  comfort  from  his  acceptance  of  the 
call,  because  I  know  he  has  in  full  meas- 
ure the  capacity  to  deal  diplomatically 
and  effectively  with  the  diverse  adminis- 
trative and  policy  decisions  with  which 
he  will  be  confronted  in  the  United 
Nations. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  his  intelligence, 
integrity,  and  energy — together  with  his 
earnest  commitment  to  world  peace  and 
the  uplifting  of  human  dignity — will 
combine  to  make  an  important  imprint 
on  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  establishment. 

Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  his 
new  responsibilities,  this  House  will  hope 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  continuing 
coimsel  of  a  trusted  alumnus. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  our 
colleague,  Silvio  Conte,  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  good  friend  F.  Bradford  Morse 
and  add  my  congratulations  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  United  Na- 
tions Under  Secretary  General  for  Po- 
litical and  General  Assembly  Affairs. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Brad  Morse  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  specifically  on  the  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Subcommittee  where 
he  is  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Congressman  Morse  has  consistently 
demonstrated  his  keen  interest  in  the 
very  vital  problems  of  inter-American 
relations,  actively  participating  in  the 
formulation  of  legislation,  and  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  administration 
the  problems  of  the  hemisphere. 

He  has,  indeed,  distinguished  himself 
as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
Through  the  years  he  has  demonstrated 
his  exceptional  ability  to  analyze  prob- 
lems, to  formulate  legislative  and  policy 
solutions  to  those  problems,  and  to  fol- 
low through  to  insure  implementation. 
We  will  certainly  miss  his  contributions 
both  on  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  know  Brad  Morse's  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  on  the  committee  are  indica- 
tive of  the  outstanding  representation 
he  has  given  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  during  the  11 
years  he  has  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. While  I  am  sure  his  constit- 


uents joint  in  commending  him  on  his 
appointment  to  the  United  Nations,  they 
too  will  miss  his  able  assistance  as  their 
voice  in  Washington. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  emo- 
tions that  I  see  this  dedicated,  effective 
legislator  leave  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  the  top  U.S.  official  in  the  UJI. 
Secretariat,  we  can  be  confident,  how- 
ever, that  his  enthusiasm  suid  ability 
will  continue  to  be  directed  toward  the 
solution  of  international  prc*lems. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  this  afternoon  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, F.  Bradford  Morse,  who  has  been 
appointed  as  U.N.  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  Political  and  General  Assembly 
Affairs,  a  position  held  most  recently  by 
the  late  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 

This  appointment  is  most  encourag- 
ing— as  it  gives  assurance  that  a  well- 
informed  and  highly  motivated  public 
official  will  be  serving  in  this  critical  post  ., 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Congressman  Brad  Morse's  long  and 
distinguished  service  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  numerous  international 
conferences,  including  meetings  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union  and  the 
Inter -American  Parliamentary  Organi- 
zation as  well  as  his  attendance  at 
several  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
Ditehley  Foundation,  are  but  samples  of 
his  experienced  and  prominent  activities 
in  the  complex  and  critical  arena  of 
international  affairs. 

It  Is  well  known  that  Brad  Morse  is 
first  of  all  a  student  of  foreign  policy 
and  international  relations.  Beyond  that, 
he  is  a  forthright  spokesman  for  the  edu- 
cated views  which  he  holds  and  which 
he  articulates  so  ably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  loss  of  Congress- 
man Morse  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  United  Nations  Is  expe- 
riencing a  corresponding  gain.  As  one  of 
his  longtime  colleagues  in  this  Chamber, 
I  extend  to  Brad  Morse  every  good  wish 
for  rewarding  and  meaningful  service 
and  for  good  health  and  success  in  his 
new  and  important  UJJ.  post.  In  this  ex- 
pression I  wish  also  to  Include  his  faith- 
ful Prancesca  who  will  be  at  Congress- 
man Morse's  side  in  many  of  the  exciting 
and  dramatic  days  of  international  de- 
bate and  diplomacy  in  which  he  will  be 
involved. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  rise  to 
note  the  imminent  departure  from  this 
body  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  col- 
league, Brad  Morse. 

We  can  all.  however,  take  consolation 
in  his  new  appointment  as  Under  Sec- 
retary General  for  Political  and  General 
Assembly  Affairs,  in  the  United  Nations. 
In  this  post,  he  will  be  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  late,  great  Ralph  Bunche. 
In  fact,  at  a  time  when  the  United  Na- 
tions is  under  heavy  fire  from  a  great 
variety  of  critics,  the  world  body  can  only 
be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  men 
of  the  stature  and  competence  of  Brad 
Morse  to  the  top  staff  positions. 

My  friendship  with  Brad  dates  back  to 
the  beginning  of  my  own  congressional 
service,  nearly  10  years  ago.  In  1968.  I 
was  honored  to  be  a  delegate  at  the  an- 
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nual  Anglo-American  Ditehley  Founda- 
tion conference,  in  England,  an  event, 
drawing  pnrliamentariEins  from  both  na- 
tions, which  Brad  helped  establish. 

Our  collea8:ue  is,  of  course,  justly  re- 
nowned for  his  expertise  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. He  is  a  senior  and  most  valuable 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs — background  that  should 
serve  him,  the  Nation  and  the  world  well 
as  he  embarks  on  his  new  career. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  we  will  lose  the  services 
of  the  Honorable  F.  Bradford  Morse,  of 
Massachusetts.  Brad  Is  leaving  the  House 
to  assume  his  new  assignment  as  Under 
Secretary  General  for  Political  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Affairs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

As  a  colleague  of  Congressman  Morse, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  will  miss  his  friend- 
ship and  contribution  to  our  mutual  leg- 
islative goals.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
that  the  United  Nations  will  benefit 
greatly  from  his  wide  knowledge  and 
experience. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Brad  as  a 
member  of  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  an  imofflcial  orga- 
nization of  persons  from  both  political 
parties  working  jointly  toward  the  goal 
of  world  peace.  Certainly,  his  efforts 
within  this  organization  have  been  both 
energetic  and  productive. 

Through  our  participation  in  this  or- 
ganization and  in  the  general  business 
of  the  House,  I  have  admired  Brad's  ex- 
pertise in  foreign  relations  and  Interna- 
tional diplomacy.  I  know  he  is  an  out- 
standing advocate  of  the  goal  of  Inter- 
national peace. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  Brad  has  worked  to 
implement  his  belief  in  a  peaceful  world, 
and  his  contribution  will  long  stand  as 
an  example  for  others  to  emulate. 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  many  friends 
and  coUeagrues  of  Brad  Morse  who  wish 
him  well  at  his  new  position. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportimity  to  testify  that  I  am  in- 
debted to  Brad  Morse,  more  than  any 
other  individual  colleague  of  mine  In  the 
Congress,  for  most  frequently  stimulat- 
ing my  thinking  on  matters  of  national 
policy  and  legislation  in  positive,  pro- 
gressive ways. 

I  feel  tremendously  grateful  to  Brad 
for  the  remarkable  warmth  of  his  per- 
sonal friendship,  his  constant  helpful- 
ness and  Inspiration,  the  many,  many 
times  he  has  gone  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  assisting  me  and  so  many  of  our  other 
colleagues  in  welcome  ways. 

I  believe  it  Is  true  that  Brad  Morse, 
more  than  anyone  else,  is  responsible  for 
foimding  and  energizing  the  informal 
organization  of  minority  Members  which 
we  know  as  the  Wednesday  Group,  and  I 
can  testify  that  my  own  privilege  in  par- 
ticipating in  that  group  has  been  very 
valuable  and  enjoyable.  The  Wednesday 
Group,  frequently  under  Brad's  leader- 
ship, has  made  a  series  of  very  important 
contributions. 

Similarly.  Brad's  leadership  in  the  or- 
ganization known  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law  represents 
a  notably  innovative  contribution  on  his 
part,  a  benefit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 


Nation,  and  of  Individual  benefit  to  so 
many  of  us  as  his  colleagues. 

The  Wednesday  Group  and  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  are 
only  two  of  numerous  examples  that  can 
be  cited  of  Brad's  creative  energy. 

It  was  my  good  f ortime  to  arrive  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  same 
time  with  Brad,  in  January  1961,  and 
throughout  these  almost  12  years  we 
have  served  together  I  have  increasingly 
and  more  profoundly  appreciated  his 
extraordinary  qusdities  as  a  human  be- 
ing, an  excellent  legislator,  as  a  great 
patriot  in  the  very  best  sense. 

Therefore,  personally,  I  view  with 
mixed  emotions  his  decision  to  become 
an  international  civil  servant.  I  imder- 
stand  his  impatient  desire  to  make  a 
broader  use  of  his  tremendous  energies 
and  innovativeness.  his  skills  in  negoti- 
ating with  others  for  positive  accom- 
plishment of  benefit  to  all  mankind.  I 
enthusiastically  wish  him  well  in  such 
new  endeavors. 

However,  It  Is  with  personal  sadness 
that  I  see  him  about  to  leave  our  midst. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  11  years 
Brad  Morse  has  served  in  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  as  a  dedicated  and  able 
legislator,  a  highly  respected  and  ad- 
mired colleague,  and  a  servant  of  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Everyone  is  familiar  with 
Brads  tiff  able  and  good-natured  manner 
and,  of  course,  we  will  all  remember  him 
for  his  friendly  demeanor.  But  Brad's 
contribution  to  the  Congress  goes  beyond 
his  fine  personal  qualities.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  to  work  with  Brad  on 
the  many  problems  facing  the  State.  For 
in  him  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had 
a  tireless  champion,  and  a  man  who  un- 
derstood the  needs  of  the  worklngman 
as  well  as  the  white-collar  worker,  the 
professiontil  as  well  as  the  trade 
unionist.  In  all  areas  of  domestic 
concern,  whether  it  was  the  problem 
of  imemployment.  the  energy  crisis. 
or  the  import  quota.  Brad  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  at  hand  with  an  en- 
thusiasm and  fervor  that  is  rare  "even 
among  the  most  energetic  public  serv- 
ants. While  his  departure  from  Congress 
will  leave  this  Chamber  diminished  in 
stature  and  ability.  Brad  is  moving  on  to 
a  job  for  which  he  is  supremely  qualified. 

Foreign  policy  and  foreign  affairs  have 
been  his  forte,  his  expertise,  and  his  spe- 
cialty. As  everyone  Is  aware.  Brad  has 
been  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  United  Nations,  becoming  the 
highest  ranking  American  in  the  Sec- 
retariat. This  is  a  position  of  importance 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the 
entire  world  community  of  nations. 

I  know  that  Brad  Morse  will  make  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations,  for  after  serving  In  Congress  for 
these  past  11  years,  he  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  extract  the  basic  issues,  to 
examine  and  evaluate  the  pros  and  cons, 
and  to  make  a  decision  based  on  sound 
judgment  and  thorough  consideration. 
The  United  Nations  is  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive thQ  benefit  of  his  talents  and  his 
experience.  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
and  deep  appreciation  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  such  an  extraordi- 
nary individual,  and  at  the  same  time 


offer   my   congratulations   to  Brad  on 
his  new  post  as  Under  Secretary. 

Brad  possesses  that  rare  determination 
which  will  serve  him  well  In  the  coming 
months,  as  he  faces  the  new  and  exact- 
ing challenges  on  his  job  In  the  United 
Nations. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  today 
joins  me  when  I  say  best  wishes  and 
thanks  go  with  him. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  hon- 
ored by  having  had  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
F.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts, 
named  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  a  position  of  great  trust  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Brad  Morse  will  be  the  new  Under 
Secretary  General  for  Political  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Affairs.  He  will  have  a 
responsibility  for  many  political  affairs 
personally  referred  to  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary Gteneral  of  the  U.N. 

We  may  feel  justly  proud  that  the 
President  has  chosen  a  Member  of  the 
House  for  this  high  honor.  Those  of  us 
who  have  known  Brad  these  many  years 
are  not  surprised,  however,  that  he  was 
so  honored.  Brad  has  brought  to  the 
House  a  combination  of  qualities  so  out- 
standing that  recognition  in  the  form 
of  his  new  office  was  almost  inevitable. 

His  bswikground  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy  is  extensive,  and  his  service  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  given 
him  a  firm  grasp  of  the  problems  he 
will  encounter  at  the  United  Nations. 

We  regret  that  Brad  must  leave  us, 
but  we  are  pleased  that  a  man  of 
such  well-considered  abilities  should  be 
chosen  by  the  President.  And  we  feel 
especially  pleased  that  the  honor  fell 
upon  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

We  wish  you  well.  Brad,  and  hope  that 
the  years  you  were  with  us  are  fis  sig- 
nificant a  part  of  your  memories  as 
they  are  of  ours. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Msissachusetts  (Mr. 
Morse). 

I  am  delighted  that  he  has  been  selected 
as  our  United  Nations  Under  Secretary 
General  for  Political  and  General  As- 
sembly Affairs,  but  I  am  sorry  that  we 
in  the  House,  and  particularly  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  where  it  has 
been  my  distant  pleasure  to  work  with 
him,  are  losing  a  good  Congressman. 

In  both  the  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  he  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  high  ability,  possessing  both 
integrity  and  diplomatic  skill.  This  rare 
combination  makes  him  most  highly 
qualified  for  this  important  post. 

The  position  as  a  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  will  undoubtedly  prove 
a  challenge,  but  Brad  Morse,  in  my 
judgment,  has  the  ability  and  unim- 
peachable integrity  to  sei-ve  the  United 
Nations  and  his  coimtry  well. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse)  . 

I  have  counted  myself  privileged  to 
have  served  in  this  Chamber  with  Brad 
Morse  during  his  11  years  as  a  Repre- 
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sentatlve  of  the  Fifth  Dlstri-t  of  Massa- 
chusetts. During  this  period  I  have  found 
him  to  be  not  only  a  personable  and 
thoughtful  man,  but  also  a  conscientious 
and  hard-working  legislator.  He  has 
served  here  ably,  and  like  my  colleagues, 
I  shall  miss  his  presence  in  the  House. 

Brad  Morse  takes  on  an  assignment  of 
enormous  magnitude  as  he  assumes  his 
new  po;t  as  Under  Secretary  General 
for  Political  and  General  Assembly  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  Nations.  His  expertise 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  as  demon- 
strated so  ably  in  this  body,  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  as  he  joins  the  great 
deliberative  body  of  the  world. 

All  of  us  wish  Brad  Morse  much  suc- 
cess in  his  new  undertaking  and  I,  for 
one,  feel  that  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  a  little  more  secure,  for 
having  a  man  of  Brad  Morse's  stature  in 
the  post  of  Under  Secretary  General. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time 
of  increased  international  tension  and 
escalation  of  the  terrible  conflict  in  In- 
dochina, it  is  unfortunate  that  the  House 
is  losing  Brad  Morse,  who  has  been  a 
great  fighter  for  peace  in  his  11  years 
here.  And  now  for  the  good  news— he  is 
leaving  us  to  take  up  the  post  of  United 
Nation  Under  Secretary  General  for  Po- 
litical and  General  Assembly  Affairs. 
With  his  great  compassion  and  his  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  I 
am  certain  that  he  will  be  an  important 
figure  in  the  United  Nations  quest  for 
world  peace. 

We  will  miss  him  here,  and  we  all  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  in  his  new  job 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
particular  personal  pleasure  to  join  with 
my  fellow  Members  here  this  afternoon 
in  extending  congratulations  to  Con- 
gressman Brad  Morse,  my  very  dear 
friend,  distinguished  associate  and  es- 
teemed colleague  from  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  additional  honor  conferred  on  him 
through  the  President's  selection  of  him 
for  Under  Secretary  General  for  Politi- 
cal and  General  Assembly  Affairs  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Naturally,  we  as  his  fellow  Members 
here,  obviously  feel  that  we  had  observed 
and  found  superlative  the  courageous 
character  and  eminent  ability  of  our  col- 
league long  before  the  President  for- 
mally confirmed  our  collective  opinion 
by  appointing  him  to  this  position  of 
the  highest  global  trust. 

For  nearly  12  years  we  have  seen  first 
hand  the  continuously  growing  legisla- 
tive stature  of  Brad  Morse  as  he  has 
steadily  climbed  to  a  position  of  leader- 
ship on  the  all  important  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  In  a  relatively 
brief  period  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  learned  foreign 
affairs  experts  and  outstanding  law- 
makers. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  known  Brad 
through  the  years,  this  is  by  no  means 
a  surprising  development.  As  a  student, 
law  clerk,  teacher,  city  council  member, 
attorney,  administrator  and  Member  of 
Congress,  he  has  consistently  demon- 
strated his  extraordinary  talents  and 
unlimited  commitment  to  public  service. 
Happily  for  his  conununity,  his  State, 
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his  country,  and  now  the  global  commu- 
nity, his  people  instinctively  recognized 
their  great  fortune  in  having  such  a 
gifted  man  in  their  service.  In  return 
for  their  confidence,  Brad  Morse  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  fullest  dis- 
charge of  his  legislative  challenges  with 
a  sincerity,  an  energy,  a  vigor  and  a  de- 
termination that  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
Member  of  this  House. 

He  is  a  man  who  conducts  his  life  in 
the  truest  traditions  of  a  gentlemsm, 
scholar,  diplomat  and  patriot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  urgent  priority 
on  earth  is  the  pursuit  and  attainment 
of  peace.  In  joining  that  mission  I  am 
certain  that  Brad  Morse  will  exhaus- 
tively devote  the  fullest  concentration 
of  his  great  mind,  great  heart,  and  great 
energy  toward  its  earliest  possible  suc- 
cess for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans and  fellow  men  everywhere. 

I  know  all  of  you  share  in  my  prayer 
that  the  Lord  will  continue  to  bless  Brad 
and  his  family  with  good  health  and 
fortune  throughout  his  new  responsibil- 
ity and  all  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte)  for  reserving  this  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  oiu-  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Brad  Morse. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  and  a  friend 
to  all  who  worked  with  him,  Brad  will  be 
sorely  missed.  His  ebullience  and  enthu- 
siasm were  matched  by  his  judgment, 
and  will,  I  know,  be  irreplaceable  in  the 
halls  of  the  Congress. 

Brad's  distinguished  service  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  his  close  per- 
sonal involvement  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law  and  the 
Africa  Group,  and  his  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Eisenhower's  cabinet 
eminently  qualifies  him  for  the  position 
to  which  he  has  so  justly  been  nomi- 
nated: As  Under  Secretary  Greneral  of 
the  United  Nations  for  Political  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Affairs.  His  faith  in  the 
United  Nations  has  been  imswervlng,  and 
I  am  certain  it  will  be  equalled  by  his 
performance. 

In  addition,  as  the  foremost  founder 
of  the  Wednesday  Group,  Brad  Morse 
stood  in  the  vanguard  of  the  progressive 
wing  of  the  Republican  Party,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  worked  closely  with  the 
White  House  whenever  possible. 

Personally,  I  want  very  much  to  add 
that  Brad  was  and  will  remain  a  wonder- 
ful friend.  I  wish  him  the  very  best,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  the  United  Nations 
will  be  a  better  place  for  his  presence 
there.  Moreover  I  am  sure  Ralph  Bunche 
would  be  particularly  happy  over  his 
successor. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  piece  by  former  U.N. 
Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost  on  Brad's 
appointment,  and  also  an  editorial  : 
Niw  Man  at  the  ITNrniD  Nations 
The  present  era  U  characterized  by  a  cer- 
tain foreboding  sense  that  things  don't  work 
as  weU  as  they  used  to.  Among  other  devices 
of  convenience  and  salvation,  that  judgment 
Is  applied  by  most  people  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  view  may  be  somewhat  of  an  over- 
slmpUflcatlon,  but  there  Is  no  doubt  that, 
with  age.  the  United  Nations  secretariat  has 
tended  to  choke  on  Its  own  sense  of  conven- 


tion. It  has  dyed  ItseU  In  the  pale  grey  of 
International  conformity  proscribed  by  the 
outer  Umlts  of  the  great  powers'  conflicting 

Whether  that  Is  a  permanent  condition 
of  the  UN  secretariat  Is  something  about  to 
be  tested.  President  Nixon  has  nominated  aa 
the  new  Undersecretary  General  for  PoUtical 
and  General  A  jbly  Affairs  an  energetic 
brUUant  and  ^gresslvely  optimistic  Re-^ 
publican  Congressman  from  Massachusetts 
named  P.  Bradford  Morse.  News  reports  of 
Mr.  Morse's  appointment  have  stressed  over 
and  over  again  a  warning  that  he  wUI  not 
have  the  full  dimension  of  powers  enjoyed  by 
the  late  Ralph  Bunche  whom  Morse  suc- 
ceeds. That,  however,  is  a  tentative  Judg- 
ment.  Dr.  Bunche  came  upon  the  United  lo- 
tions scene  In  the  morning  of  the  organiza- 
tion's years.  He  forged  his  own  concept  of  the 
Job  and  exercised  It  largely  through  the 
force  of  his  own  character  and  skills. 

What  we  really  want  to  know  about  in- 
stltutlons  as  they  grow  old  Is  whether  human 
character  can  reverse  the  turgldlty  of  their 
ways.  Congressman  Morse  Is  a  formidable 
man  whose  Intellect  matches  his  adrenalin— 
and  the  latter  is  In  a  constant  state  of  over- 
flow. If  there  Is  stUl  room  for  will  to  ma- 
neuver In  the  civil  service-calcified  corri- 
dors of  the  secretariat,  his  is  the  sort  of  wiu 
that  can  maneuver.  Mr.  Morse  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  so  far;  in  the  House  he 
tended  more  and  more  to  specialize  In  foreign 
affairs.  He  is  good  at  many  things  but  sitting 
still  and  keeping  passively  quiet  aren't  amone 
them.  ^* 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  UN  pulled 
off  such  virtues  of  activism  as  mediating  for 
1949  Arao-Israell  negotiations  ind  mounting 
peace-keeping  operations  in  Kashmir,  Jerusa- 
lem and  Cyprus.  What  Is  missing  is  a  sense  of 
Initiative  In  the  secretariat  which  makes  the 
activism  plausible.  Aside  from  pleasing  peo- 
ple who  have  known  and  watched  Congress- 
man Morse  over  the  years,  his  appointment 
may  represent  the  last  best  opportunity  for 
force  of  character  to  revitalize  the  conven- 
tion-atrophied will  of  the  tJN  secretariat. 
Whether  character  can  manifest  itself  in 
those  cloisters  of  caution  on  the  east  river 
In  New  York  may  be  a  measure  of  the  United 
Nations  Itself  as  things  stand  now. 
This  is  Rod  MacLelsh  In  Washington. 

A  Top  Gut  for  a  SENsmvB  Job 
(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

Pew  appointments  could  give  more  en- 
couragement to  those  concerned  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  than  that  of  Rep. 
Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts  as  under- 
secretary general  for  political  and  general 
assembly  affairs,  the  senior  post  occupied  by 
a  United  States  citizen  In  the  UN  Secretariat. 
President  Nixon  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
nominating,  and  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldhelm  for  appointing,  so  able  and  well- 
quallfled  a  man  to  this  Important  poet. 

The  new  secretary  general  confronted  im- 
mediately upon  taking  office  a  series  of  diffl- 
cult  decisions  In  regard  to  his  senior  staff. 
Each  of  the  Ave  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  feels  entitled  to  and  has 
usually  held  an  Important  undersecretary- 
ship. 

The  entry  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  the  death  at  Ralph  Bunche  at  the  end 
of  last  year  upset  arrangements  and  balances 
which  had  grown  up  over  the  years.  On  the 
one  hand,  Peking  no  doubt  expects  to  play 
more  of  a  role  and  hold  a  more  significant 
senior  poet  than  did  Nationalist  China.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  American  could  expect  to 
wield  the  Infiuence  which  Dr.  Bunche.  a 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  in  his  own  right, 
had  buUt  up  over  the  quarter  century  of  hla 
tenure. 

The  fact  was  that,  while  a  Soviet  citizen 
has  always  been  undersecretary  for  political 
and  security  affairs,  and  this  poet  has  been 
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filled  by  such  distinguished  Soviet  diplomats 
as  Arkady  Soboltv  and  Anatoly  Dobrynln, 
Bunche  nevertheless  was.  under  the  rather 
nebulous  designation  of  undersecretary  for 
special  political  affairs,  a  more  trusted  and 
Infiuentlal  adviser  of  the  first  three  secre- 
taries general  than  was  any  of  his  Soviet 
counterparts. 

The  reason  was  not  only  Bunche'a  out- 
standing personal  qualities,  but  the  fact  that 
the  secretaries  general  soon  found  that 
Bunche  was  more  scrupulous  In  oboerving 
the  cardinal  UN  Charter  prescription  re- 
garding Its  officials — that  they  "shall  not  seek 
or  receive  Instructions  from  any  government 
or  from  any  authority  external  to  the  Or- 
ganization"— than  any  of  the  Soviet  under- 
secretaries was  permitted  by  his  own  govern- 
ment to  be. 

By  virtue  of  these  two  qualities — compe- 
tence and  Impartiality — responsibility  grav- 
itated to  Bunche  over  the  years.  He  came 
to  be  responsible  In  fact,  under  the  secretary 
general,  for  the  UN's  most  Important  political 
activities — those  In  the  field  of  peacekeeping 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  Congo  and  elsewhere. 

Presumably  these  responsibilities  will  now 
be  more  widely  shared.  The  Incumbent  and 
able  undersecretary  for  special  political  af- 
fairs, Roberto  Ouyer,  an  Argentinian  who  also 
takes  most  seriously  hla  obligations  as  an 
international  civil  servant.  Is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  Secretary  General's  chief  ad- 
viser m  the  peacekeeping  field,  as  be  has  been 
since  Bunche  was  Incapacitated  by  Ulness 
a  year  ago. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Brian  Urquhart,  an 
Englishman  who  has  been  with  the  UN 
since  1945,  who  was  for  years  Bunche's  prin- 
cipal most  perceptive  and  most  dedicated  as- 
sistant, win  be  given  increased  status  and 
responsibilities,  particularly  In  regard  to  the 
Middle  East  which  he  knows  so  well. 

No  doubt  other  senior  appointments.  In- 
cluding that  of  a  Chinese  undersecretary,  will 
be  announced  shortly.  The  secretary  general's 
most  ticklish  task,  however,  will  be  to  deter- 
mine how  to  obtain  political  advice  from  his 
American,  Soviet  and  Chinese  under-secre- 
tarles  In  a  manner  which  will  both  preserve 
an  appropriate  balance  among  them  and  at 
the  same  time  will  have  none  of  the  flavor 
of  a  "Troika"  which  would  seek  to  monop- 
olize power  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
129  member  states. 

This  task  will  challenge  the  new  Secretary 
General  to  display  to  the  fullest  the  diplo- 
matic qualities  and  the  Indefatigable  ener- 
gies for  which  be  has  long  been  notable. 

The  new  United  States  undersecretary  Is 
therefore  moving  onto  a  shifting  scene 
marked  by  both  pitfalls  and  opportunities 
Portimately  no  better  man  to  avoid  the 
former  and  seize  the  latter  could  have  been 
found. 

His  12  years  In  Congress,  his  service  In  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  his  devotion  to 
the  principle  o(f  the  United  Nations  as  de- 
monstrated by  his  leadership  of  the  Mem'bers 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  will  all 
stand  him  In  good  stead. 

While  he  will  be  primarily  In  charge  of  the 
organization  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  full  scope  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities will  depend  In  the  longer  run 
on  his  personal  qualities,  his  usefulness  to 
the  secretary  general,  the  confidence  he 
generates  among  all  the  member  states  and, 
perhaps  most  of  all,  on  the  leadership  which 
his  own  government  chooses  to  exercise  or  not 
to  exercise  In  and  through  the  United 
Nations. 

If  the  United  States  administration  chooses 
to  bypass  the  UN  In  Its  handling  of  the 
great  International  poUtlctkl  Issues  of  our 
time.  If  the  Congress  chooses  while  voting 
billions  for  armaments  to  be  niggardly  In 
providing  for  the  very  modest  needs  of  the 
world's  chief  peacekeeping  organization,  then 


neither  the  United  Nations  nor  its  American 
undersecretary  Is  likely  to  play  the  significant 
role  in  the  world  our  troubled  times  demand. 
Fortunately  the  nomination  to  this  post  by 
the  administration  of  a  Republican  mem.ber 
of  Congress  who  deeply  believes  In  the  United 
Nations  Is  a  happy  augury  that  henceforth 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  our  government  may  be  Induced  to  resume 
that  United  States  leadership  In  the  UN 
which  contributed  so  much  In  Its  earlier 
successes  and  which  remains  so  profoundly 
in  our  national  Interest  and  In  the  Interests 
of  the  world  community. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise  in  honor  of  a  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  Brad 
Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  who  will  be 
leaving  us  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Morse 
has  made  notable  contributions  in  both 
domestic  and  international  affairs.  He 
was  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  18-nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  both  the 
Mexican-United  States  and  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  meet- 
ings. 

He  first  entered  public  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Lowell  City  Council  in 
Massachusetts,  later  to  serve  as  counsel 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  in  1958,  President  Eisenhow- 
er named  him  D^uty  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  United  States. 
He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  civU 
rights  and  served  as  chairman  of  Anglo- 
American  Study  Group  on  African  Af- 
fairs. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

As  an  advocate  of  world  peace  through 
law,  Mr.  Morse  is  widely  credited  as  the 
principal  architect  of  the  deescalatlon 
strategy  for  lessening  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  with  which  President  John- 
son drew  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the 
negotiating  tables. 

Congressman  Morse  leaves  vsith  us  a 
lasting  impression  of  loyalty,  devotion, 
and  service,  and  carries  with  him  to  his 
new  position  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
talents  of  an  informed  and  effective  pub- 
lic servant. 

I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  and  every 
success  in  his  new  position.  I  am  sure 
the  everlasting  mark  he  has  left  on  the 
Congress  will  follow  him  throughout  his 
endeavors. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a 
decade,  a  most  distinguished  and  able 
Member  from  Massachusetts,  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse,  has  contributed  great  ex- 
pertise in  the  diflBcult  and  often  frustrat- 
ing area  of  international  relations  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  the 
Congress. 

As  United  Nations  Under  Secretary 
General  for  Political  and  General  As- 
sembly Affairs,  he  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  his  immense  talents  on 
an  even  grander  scale.  I  know  that  he 
will  serve  the  United  Nations  with  the 
excellence  that  has  marked  his  career. 

Although  we  in  the  Congress  will  miss 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  I  believe  his 
presence  .in  the  United  Nations  will  en- 
hance the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  wish  him  the  best  in  that  most 
challenging  task. 


SENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Morse)  . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  and  close  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Silvio 
CoNTE,  for  taking  this  time  today,  and 
I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for  the  gra- 
cious and  generous  things  they  have  said 
this  afternoon. 

As  Adlai  Stevenson  used  to  say,  a  little 
flattery  will  not  do  any  harm  pronded 
you  do  not  inhale.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  promise 
that  I  shall  not  inhale. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  leave  this 
Chamber  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret. 
The  experience  I  have  had  here  has  en- 
riched my  life. 

To  all  of  my  colleagues  with  whom  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve,  to  the 
members  of  the  House  staff  who  have 
been  so  cooperative  day  after  day,  to  my 
own  loyal  staff,  some  of  whom  are  in  the 
gallery  this  afternoon,  whose  tireless  ef- 
fort on  my  behalf  have  made  my  work  in 
the  House  so  much  more  effective,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  press  with  whom 
I  have  worked  so  long,  my  deep  appre- 
ciation. I  shall  be  forever  grateful  for  the 
friendship  which  all  of  you  have  given 
me. 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  "JOBS  NOW" 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
2.  1971,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  12011, 
which  would  create  vitally  needed  public 
service  jobs  for  500.000  Americans.  This 
"Jobs  Now"  bill  has  62  Democratic  co- 
sponsors.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  January  31,  1972,  by  Senator  Walter 
MoNDALE  and  20  other  Democratic  co- 
sponsors. 

Sixty-two  House  cosponsors  are: 
List  of  Cosponsors 

James  Abourezk  (S.  Dak.).  Brook  Adams 
(Wash.).  Les  Aspln  (Wis.).  Herman  Badillo 
(N.Y.).  Nick  Beglch  (Alaska).  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham  (N.Y.).  Edward  P.  Boland  (Mass.), 
John  Brademas  (Ind.).  Frank  J.  Brasco 
(N.Y.).  PhUlip  Burton  (Calif.).  Hugh  L. 
Carey  (N.Y.),  Charles  J.  Carney  (Ohio). 

Prank  M.  Clark  (Pa.).  George  W.  Collins 
(ni.).  William  R.  Cotter  (Conn.).  George  E. 
Danlelson  (Calif).  Ronald  V.  Dellums 
(Calif),  Robert  P.  Drinan  (Mass.),  Thaddeus 
J.  Dulskl  (N.Y.).  Don  Edwards  (Calif.). 
Joshua  Ellberg  (Pa.).  Walter  E.  Pauntroy 
(DC). 

WUUam  D.  Ford  (Mich.) .  Donald  M.  Praser 
(Minn.).  Sam  Gibbons  (Fla.).  Ella  T.  Grasso 
(Conn.),  WUllam  J.  Green  (Pa.),  Richard  T. 
Banna  (CalU.),  Michael  Harrington  (Mass.), 
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William  D.  Hathaway  (Maine),  Ken  Hechler 
( W.  Va) .  Henry  Helstoski  (NJ.) . 

Joseph  E.  Karth  (Minn.).  Peter  N.  Kyros 
(Maine).  Robert  L.  Leggett  (Calir.)  Romano 
L.  Mazzoll  (Ky.) ,  Lloyd  Meeds  (Wash.) ,  Ralph 
H.  Metcalfe  (Dl.) .  Abner  J.  Mlkva  (ni.) ,  Par- 
ren  J.  Mitchell  (Md.).  Morgan  P.  Murphy 
(Dl.) ,  David  R.  Obey  (Wis.) 

Edward  J.  Patten  (N.J.),  Claude  Pepper 
(Fla.) .  Bertram  L.  Podell  (N.T.) ,  Melvln  Price 
(lU.).  Charles  B.  Rangel  (N.Y.),  Peter  W. 
Rodlno,  Jr.  (N.J.),  Robert  A.  Roe  (N.J.) ,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  (N.Y.) .  Edward  R.  Roybal 
(Calif.).  William  F.  Ryan  (N.Y.). 

Femand  J.  St  Germain  (R.I.),  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes  (Md),  John  P.  Selberllng  (Ohio),  B.  F. 
Slslc  (Calif.),  Louis  Stokes  (Ohio),  Prank 
Thompson,  Jr.  (N.J.),  Robert  O.  Tleman 
(R.I.),  Charles  A.  Vanlk  (Ohio),  Jerome  R. 
Waldle  (Calif.),  Lester  L.  Wolff  (N.T.). 

The  21  Senate  sponsors  of  S.  3092  are: 
List  of  Senate  Sponsors 

Walter  Mondale  (Minn.),  Alan  Cranston 
(Calif.) ,  Birch  Bayh  (Ind.) ,  Quentln  Burdlck 
(N.  Dak.),  Fred  Harris  (Okla.).  PhUlp  Hart 
(Mich.) ,  Vance  Hartke  (Ind.) ,  Harold  Hughes 
(Iowa),  Hubert  Humphrey  (Minn.),  Henry 
Jackson  (Wash.),  Edward  Kennedy  (Mass.), 
George  McGovern  (S.  Dak.),  Lee  Metcalf 
(Mont.),  Frank  Moss  (Utah),  Edmund  Mus- 
kle  (Maine),  Gaylord  Nelson  (Wis.),  Clal- 
bome  Pell  (R.I.),  Jennings  Randolph  (W. 
Va.).  Adial  Stevenson  (HI.),  John  Tunney 
(Caltf.),  and  Harrison  WUllams  (N.J.). 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  extremely 
positive  response  the  "Jobs  Now"  pro- 
posal has  received  from  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  economists,  public  officials 
and  newspapers.  I  have  just  received  the 
text  of  an  excellent  address  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Brimmer,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  delivered  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  April  13.  1972,  to  the  Joint 
Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  St.  Louis  in  which  Mr. 
Brimmer  calls  for  a  greatly  expanded 
public  employment  program  to  attack 
the  national  unemployment  rate  which 
remains  at  more  than  5  percent.  A  fine 
editorial  colimm,  "Was  the  WPA  Really 
So  Awful,"  by  Paul  Lancaster  also  ap- 
peared in  the  WaU  Street  Journal  on 
April  18.  And  my  article  comparing  the 
direct  "Jobs  Now"  approach  to  the  ad- 
ministration's "trickle-down"  economics 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
April  16,  1972. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Wash- 
ington Star  articles  and  excerpts  from 
the  Brimmer  address  follow: 

Was  the  WPA  Reallt  So  Awtul? 
(By  Paul  Lancaster) 

New  Yobk.— Through  a  program  that 
gives  local  goverments  money  to  add  work- 
ers, Washington  Is  moving  gingerly  Into  the 
business  of  combating  unemployment  direct- 
ly by  creating  Jobs.  But  proposals  for  broader 
Job  programs.  Including  public  works,  stlU 
trip  up  on  a  ghost  from  the  1930s,  the  WPA. 

Implicit  In  warnings  against  "another 
WPA"— the  initials  stand  for  Works  Progress 
AdmlnUtratlon— is  the  notion  that  when  a 
government  program  Is  motivated  by  the  de- 
sire to  make  work,  the  participants  won't 
make  anything  useful.  But  a  glance  around 
this  city,  where  an  army  of  WPA  workers 
labored  In  the  Depression,  shows  that's  not 
necessarily  the  case. 

The  businessman  arriving  In  town  at  La- 
Guardla  Airport  Is  making  use  of  a  major 
WPA  project.  So  is  the  visitors  arriving  at 
Newark  Airport,  which  the  WPA  expanded 
and  modernized.  The  Wall  Street  executive 
who  takes  a  cab  from  mldtown  Manhattan  to 


his  office  travels  down  the  East  River  drive 
another  undertaking  in  which  the  WPA  had 
a  hand. 

Sports-minded  New  Yorkers  enjoy  golf 
courses  and  tennis  courts  built  by  workers 
employed  by  the  WPA  and  earlier  New  Deal 
Job  programs.  Residents  who  frequent  Cen- 
tral Park  have  such  workers  to  thank  for  the 
playgrounds  around  the  edge  of  the  park,  the 
delightful  little  zoo,  the  bridle  path,  the  red 

brick  boathouse  where  they  rent  rowboats 

even  the  concrete  benches.  Besides  these  visi- 
ble reminders  of  federal  "make-work"  pro- 
grams, there  is  much  that  is  less  obvious  now 
but  that  kept  the  city  from  falling  apart  dur- 
ing the  Depression,  such  as  new  sewers  and 
sidewalks  and  repairs  to  museums,  libraries 
and  other  public  buildings. 

desperate  workees 
Today's  unemployment  rate  of  under  6% 
looks  Insignlflcant  by  the  standards  of  the 
30s,  when  as  many  as  a  qtiarter  of  all  work- 
ers were  Jobless.  Nevertheless,  a  substantial 
number  of  the  Ave  mlUlon  Americans  now 
classed  as  unemployed  are  growing  Just  about 
as  desperate  as  their  Depression  counter- 
parts— perhaps  more  so  in  some  cases  be- 
cause they  see  so  much  affluence  around 
them. 

Many  have  been  out  of  work  for  long 
stretches  and  seemingly  have  little  prospect 
of  landing  a  Job  in  Industry  soon  even  if  the 
pace  of  business  continues  to  pick  up.  Their 
ranks  Include  unskilled  urban  blacks  as  well 
as  highly  trained  engineers  and  technicians 
displaced  by  defense  and  aerospace  cutbacks. 
For  some  of  the  hard-core  unemployed,  pub- 
lic employment  may  offer  the  only  hope. 

So  far.  Washington's  efforts  to  create  pub- 
lic jobs  have  been  sharply  limited.  The  bill 
enacted  last  sunmier  to  expand  local  govern- 
ment payrolls  by  providing  federal  funds  for 
the  hiring  of  new  teachers'  aides,  policemen 
and  the  like  creates  only  150,000  Jobs  all  told, 
and  critics  say  many  of  these  aren't  going  to 
the  people  who  need  them  most.  Before  ac- 
cepting this  relatively  modest  program.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  twice  vetoed  bUls  that  would 
have  created  many  more  jobs.  One  veto  mes- 
sage assailed  "WPA-type  jobs." 

It's  not  hard  to  find  grounds  for  criticizing 
the  WPA.  Some  of  the  $10  billion  that  agency 
cost  the  federal  government  between  its 
launching  in  1935  and  the  closing  of  its  books 
In  1943  went  for  such  questionable  items  as 
the  wages  of  local  poUtldans'  household  help. 
In  a  number  of  instances  WPA  funds  fi- 
nanced the  construction  of  faculties  that 
wound  up  in  private  hands.  There  were  also 
frequent  complaints  that  the  Democrats  used 
WPA  Jobs  to  buy  support  in  elections. 

Nor  is  there  any  denying  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  that  gave  rise  to  the  term  "boon- 
doggle." A  final  government  report  on  WPA 
activities  conceded  that  some  of  the  agency's 
airport  and  dam  construction  had  proved 
"Ul-advlsed"  and  "overdone."  The  same  re- 
port notes  that  the  WPA  built  2.309.000  pub- 
lic privies,  raising  the  question  of  whether 
privy  building  might  not  have  been  overdone, 
too. 

The  cartoons  depleting  WPA  workers  lean- 
ing on  their  shovels  had  a  basis  In  fact  In- 
deed, in  1938  a  crew  of  WPA  ditch-diggers 
here  in  New  York  walked  off  the  Job  because 
the  foreman  wouldn't  let  them  lean  on  shov- 
els. The  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing in  pairs,  one  with  a  pick  and  one  with  a 
shovel.  When  the  pick  man  was  working,  the 
shovel  man  rested,  and  vice  versa.  The  fore- 
man ordered  each  man  to  use  pick  and  shovel 
interchangeably  to  speed  the  work.  The  work- 
ers called  the  order  "Inhuman"  and  struck 
before  eventually  complying. 

Given  the  Immense  scale  of  its  operations, 
however,  perhaps  the  remarkable  thing  Is 
that  the  WPA  managed  as  well  as  it  did.  At 
one  time  or  another,  8.5  million  Americans 
were  on  its  payroll,  earning  an  average  of  $54 
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a  month.  And  the  list  of  their  accomplish- 
ments  Is  impressive. 

WPA  workers  built  67,000  miles  of  urban 
streets  and  buUt  or  Improved  572,000  miles  of 
rural  roads.  They  built  or  Improved  8  000 
parks  and  12,800  playgrounds.  They  erected 
6,900  schools  and  renovated  31,000  others,  and 
they  biUlt  or  improved  more  than  i  ooo 
libraries. 

Some  of  their  efforts  at  least  moderated 
the  environmental  problems  that  concern 
Americans  so  much  today.  WPA  crews  buUt 
or  modernized  more  than  1,500  sewage  treat- 
ment  plants.  Unemployed  miners  on  the  WPA 
rolls  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky  sealed  thousands  of  abandoned 
coal  mines,  thereby  reducing  the  stream  pol- 
lution caused  by  acid  drainage  from  the 
mines.  Other  conservation  projects  included 
the  reseeding  of  depleted  oyster  beds  and 
the  planting  of  177  mUlIon  trees. 

No  section  of  the  country  failed  to  benefit 
Jersey  City  got  a  22,000-seat  stadium,  and 
Whitley  County.  Ind.,  got  a  new  cemetery. 
Los  Angeles  got  golf  courses  and  swimming 
pools,  and  Cimiberland,  Ky.,  got  a  new  city 
hall.  Chicago  got  help  with  Its  lakefront  park 
and  Oregon  got  a  ski  lodge  atop  Mount  Hood" 
Construction  accounted  for  the  bulk  of 
WPA  employment,  but  the  agency  showed 
considerable  Imagination  in  putting  Jobless 
professionals  and  white-collar  types  to  work 
in  fields  where  they  could  use  their  talente 
Lald-off  teachers  set  up  adult  education  pro- 
grams. WPA  clerical  workers  helped  stream- 
line record-keeping  in  municipal  tax  offices. 
Best  remembered  are  the  projects  in  crea- 
tive fields.  WPA  writers  turned  out  the  cele- 
brated series  of  state  guidebooks  still  prized 
as  reference  works  today.  WPA  artists  cov- 
ered the  walls  of  public  buUdlngs  with  2,600 
murals.  Many  of  the  murals  have  long  since 
disappeared,  but  some  of  the  painters  em- 
ployed by  the  art  project  went  on  to  fame — 
Jackson  Pollock  and  Willem  De  Kooning,  to 
mention  a  couple. 

The  programs  for  writers  and  artists,  as 
well  as  others  for  musicians  and  actors,  were 
directed  from  Washington,  but  most  of  the 
WPA's  construction  and  maintenance  proj- 
ects resulted  from  proposals  made  by  local 
governments.  A  town  said  it  needed  a  park.  If 
the  WPA  approved,  it  Issued  tools  and  a  tool 
shed  from  its  supply  section,  and  the  Job- 
less went  to  work. 

the  needs  op  today 

Some  cities'  needs  are  as  great  today  as 
they  were  in  the  'SOs.  Just  as  a  starter,  much 
of  the  work  the  WPA  did  needs  to  be  redone; 
the  parks  it  built  Me  a  mess  and  the  public 
buildings  it  constructed  or  refurbished  have 
become  shabby.  A  major  urban  rehabilitation 
effort  would  be  one  way  to  employ  many  of 
the  unskilled  Jobless  profitably. 

Finding  Jobs  for  the  idle  engineers  and 
technicians  might  require  imagination  oftthe 
sort  the  WPA  displayed  in  putting  unem- 
ployed professionals  to  work.  But  men  ingen- 
ious enough  to  build  moon  rockets  could 
surely  make  a  contribution  somewhere.  One 
likely  possibility  is  in  helping  cities  cope  with 
the  rising  tide  of  waste  through  recycling  pro- 
grams and  other  means. 

Today's  conditions  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  the  depths  of  the  depression,  of 
course,  and  there  are  questions  as  to 
whether  the  money  for  a  major  job-creating 
effort  Is  available.  A  proposal  by  Rep.  Henry 
Reuss,  a  Wisconsin  Democrat,  to  create 
500,000  public  service  Jobs  over  two  years 
carries  a  price  tag  of  $6  bUllon,  compared 
with  $2.25  billion  over  the  same  span  for 
the  current  program.  But  the  achievements 
of  the  WPA.  coupled  with  the  glaring  needs 
of  the  cities  today,  do  suggest  that  money 
spent  to  make  Jobs  would  yield  the  nation 
at  least  some  return  In  the  form  of  con- 
crete benefits.  And  aside  from  such  tangible 
benefits,  a  larger  public  jobs  program  could 
hope  to  lift  the  spirit  of  some  of  those  who 
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have  come  to  feel  that  society  has  no  useful 
role  for  them  to  play. 

THE  "Jobs  Now"  Proposai.  Versttb  "Trickle- 
Down"  Approach 
(By  Representative  Henst  S.  Reuss) 
Tlie  national  unemployment  rate  has  been 
at  or  near  6  percent  for  almost  a  year  and  a 
half — since    November    1970.    More   than    6 
million  people  across  the  country  are  out  of 
work  and  looking  for  jobs. 

Throughout,  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
been  predicting  a  decline  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  A  year  ago,  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  foresaw  a  decline  to  the 
4^2  percent  "zone"  by  the  end  of  1971.  It 
didn't  happen. 

Last  January  the  Council  predicted  that 
unemployment  woiild  fall  to  the  "neighbor- 
hood" of  5  percent  by  1972's  end.  Council 
Chairman  Herbert  Stein  has  continued  to 
stick  by  this  prediction,  despite  the  March 
figures  showing  the  unemployment  rate  back 
up  at  5.9  percent  after  a  small  one-month 
decline. 

As  Samuel  Johnson  once  said  of  second 
marriages,  such  continued  optimism  sug- 
gests the  triumph  of  hope  over  experience. 

What  Is  needed  to  reduce  unemployment 
is  a  program  that  will  create  jobs  now — not 
a  year  from  now  or  two  years  from  now.  A 
"Jobs  Now"  blU  to  do  Just  this  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  63  Democrats 
(H.R.  12011),  and  in  the  Senate  by  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale  and  20  other  Democrats 
(S.  3092).  It  would  create  600,000  federally- 
funded  public  service  Jobs  in  state  and  local 
governments  by  amending  and  expanding  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

The  existing  public  service  Jobs  program — 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act — has  put 
nearly  150,000  people  to  work  since  President 
Nixon  reluctantly  signed  It  last  July.  They 
are  working  as  hospital  orderlies  and  nurses, 
teachers  and  teachers'  aides,  policemen,  fire- 
men, gardeners,  museum  guards,  sanitation 
men,  state  foresters,  and  in  a  host  of  other 
state  and  local  government  positions.  They 
are  performing  the  vital,  everyday  services 
that  governments  are  exx>ected  to  provide, 
but  often  can't  because  the  money  isn't  there. 
And  instead  of  drawing  unemployment  or 
welfare  checks,  they  are  working  and  paying 
taxes. 

But  150,000  Jobs  don't  go  very  far  when 
there  are  more  than  5  million  unemployed 
people  looking  for  jobs.  The  "Jobs  Now"  bill 
would  more  than  triple  the  existing  public 
service  Jobs  program.  This  would  create  a 
total  of  500,000  Jobs  directly  and  Immediately. 
In  addition,  there  Is  a  "multiplier"  effect 
with  programs  such  as  this,  which  leads  to 
two  or  three  more  Jobs  for  every  Job  directly 
funded.  This  multiplier  effect  comes  about 
because  those  who  receive  Jobs  under  the 
"Jobs  Now"  program  will  quickly  spend  all, 
or  more  than  all,  their  earnings  right  away 
for  the  goods  and  services  they  need  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families.  This 
spending  means  higher  consimier  demand, 
more  business  spending  to  meet  that  demand, 
and  more  Jobs  at  every  step. 

And  as  consumer  and  business  spending 
goes  upward  and  joblessness  heads  down- 
ward, consumer  confidence  Is  likely  to  be 
bolstered.  Instead  of  saving  8  percent  of  their 
Income,  as  they  are  now  doing,  consumers 
win  worry  less  and  spend  more. 

Reducing  the  saving  rate  somewhat  would 
give  another  boost  to  consumer  demand, 
leading  again  to  more  business  spending  and 
more  jobs. 

Taking  this  multiplier  effect  into  account, 
the  500,000  Jobs  In  the  "Jobs  Now"  program 
could  lead  to  a  total  of  2  million  new  Jobs, 
reducing  national  imemployment  below  4 
percent. 

The  response  of  the  Administration  to  this 
proposal.  I  regret  to  say,  has  been  disappoint- 
ing. I  was  heartened  initially  by  the  Presi- 


dent's Economic  Report  and  that  of  his 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  President 
in  his  Report  spoke  kindly  of  the  present 
public  service  Jobs  program,  and  seemed  to 
have  overcome  his  earlier  distaste  for  "WPA- 
type  jobs"  and  "dead-end  jobs  In  the  public 
sector."  The  Report  of  the  CEA  was  even 
more  encouraging,  calling  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  "a  major  step  forward." 

But  then  Administration  witnesses  began 
coming  up  to  appear  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  it  became  clear  that 
their  taste  for  creating  Jobs  has  been  sated 
by  the  present  meager  and  Inadequate 
150,000-Job  program. 

Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of  the  CoimcU 
of  Economic  Advisers,  opposed  the  "Jobs 
Now"  program  In  his  appearance  before  the 
JEC  on  Feb.  7.  The  next  day,  warming  to  his 
task,  he  went  before  the  National  Press  Club 
to  denounce  the  program  as  "rediscovering 
the  WPA." 

Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally,  in  his 
appearance  on  Feb.  16,  was  just  as  emphatic. 
He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  an  expanded 
public  service  Jobs  program:  "We  are  not 
proposing  that.  We  are  not  going  to  propose 
it.  We  are  not  going  to  support  it." 

The  Administration  has  a  philosophical  ob- 
jection to  such  things.  Secretary  Connally 

"It  Is  the  philosophy  of  this  Administra- 
tion that  it  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  private  sector  to  provide  Jobs  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  Government 
ought  not  to  adopt  the  attitude  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  hire  all  the  people  who  dont  have  Jobs 
In  this  country." 

Labor  Secretary  James  Hodgson,  appear- 
ing on  Feb.  17,  continued  the  pattern.  When 
asked  whether  he  would  favor  an  expanded 
public  service  Jobs  program.  Secretary  Hodg- 
son said:  "I  would  not  support  at  this  time 
going  beyond  where  we  are  on  public  em- 
ployment under  the  concept  that  we  have 
now." 

The  Administration  obviously  does  not 
think  much  of  direct  methods  of  job  crea- 
tion. But  what,  then.  Is  their  program  for 
reducing  unemployment? 

As  far  as  I  can  tell.  It  consists  almost  en- 
tlrely  of  running  gargantuan  deficits  In  the 
Federal  budget.  CEA  Chairman  Stein  posi- 
tively gloried  in  this  year's  projected  $38.8 
bUllon  deficit  in  his  Feb.  8  speech  to  the 
National  Press  Club. 

"We  are  running  the  biggest  budget  deficit 
ever,  except  for  World  War  n,"  Mr  Stein 
boasted. 

But  John  Maynard  Keynes  never  said  that 
huge  budget  deficits.  Just  because  they  are 
huge,  would  take  care  of  the  problem  of  vm- 
employment.  The  crucial  Issue  Is  not  the  size 
of  the  deficit,  but  Its  composition— the  kind 
of  tax  and  expendlttire  policies  which  pro- 
duce It.  The  Nixon  Administration,  a  recent 
convert  to  Keyneslanism,  tends  to  miss  sub- 
tleties of  this  sort. 

The  purpose  of  large  deficits  Is  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  to  create  Jobs.  Accordingly, 
the  taxing  and  spending  policies  that  create 
the  deficit  should  zero  in  on  Job-creating. 
But  the  Administration  budget  does  not  do 
this. 

Instead,  to  take  one  example,  it  grants 
some  $6  billion  in  tax  reductions  to  business 
In  fiscal  1973  In  the  form  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  rapid  depreciation  In  the  hope 
that  businesses  will  thereby  be  Induced  to 
buy  capital  equipment  which  they  otherwise 
would  not.  ThU  does  a  good  Job  of  creating 
budget  deficits  for  the  Federal  government 
and  higher  profits  for  corporations,  but  it  is 
not  much  help  in  creating  Jobs  for  our  6 
million  unemployed. 

Compare  this  indirect,  trickle-down  meth- 
od of  job-creating  with  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate "Jobs  Now"  program.  In  order  for 
trickle-down  tax  breaks  to  create  Jobs,  they 


must  first  induce  businessmen  to  invest 
more  money  in  plant  and  equipment  than 
they  normally  would. 

But  with  businessmen  only  using  74  per- 
cent of  the  plant  and  equipment  they  already 
have,  this  Is  not  likely  to  happen.  Even  If  it 
does,  the  plant  and  equipment  makers  must 
then  be  induced  to  hire  more  workers  to 
build  the  capital  equipment  before  any  new 
jobs  will  result. 

But  the  workers  In  the  Cf4>ital  equipment 
Industry  are  not  the  kind  of  workers  who  are 
now  having  trouble  getting  Jobs — young  peo- 
ple, women,  the  less-skilled,  the  less-edu- 
cated, and  the  less-motivated.  Instead,  they 
are  highly-skilled  workers  who  are  often  In 
short  supply.  Thvis,  stimulating  demand  In 
the  capital  goods  industries  at  some  point 
leads  to  labor  bottlenecks,  where  the  demand 
for  labor  exceeds  the  supply. 

You  end  up  not  with  more  Jobs,  but  with 
bid-up  wages  and  more  infiationary  pressures. 

Even  if  trickle-down  methods  do  lead  to 
a  few  more  jobs  In  the  long  run,  this  is  small 
consolation  to  the  5  million  unemployed  who 
need  Jobs  now. 

"Jobs  Now"  legislation  Is  supported  by 
leading  economists  across  the  country — Wal- 
ter Heller.  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson;  Gardner  Ackley,  who  succeeded 
Heller  as  CEA  Chairman;  former  CEA  mem- 
bers James  Tobln  and  Otto  Eckstein;  Paul 
Samuelson  of  MIT;  Professor  R.  A.  Gordon  of 
the  University  of  CaUfornia  at  Berkeley; 
George  Perry  of  the  Brookings  Institution; 
Robert  Elser  of  Northwestern;  Lester  Thu- 
row  and  Robert  Solow  of  MIT;  Dean  Seymour 
Wolfbeln  of  Temple  University  School  of 
Business  Administration;  Robert  Nathan; 
Irving  Slegel;  V.  Lewis  Bassle.  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research 
at  the  University  of  nilnols;  and  Sar  Levltan 
and  Garth  Mangum,  both  of  the  Center  for 
Manpower  Policy  Studies  at  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

I  still  hope  that  President  Nixon  will  join 
their  ranks. 

A  New  American  Dilemma — The  Task  or 
Reconcilino  Growth  in  PRoDucrivrrr  and 
Employment 

(Remarks  by  Andrew  P.  Brimmer) 
At  this  Juncture  in  our  history,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  vital  question  involving 
multiple  choices:  how  can  we  Increase  the 
rate  of  real  growth  In  the  economy,  reduce 
the  persistently  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, and — simultaneously — press  on  with 
the  campaign  to  check  inflation?  That  we 
find  an  answer  to  the  question  is  impera- 
tive. In  its  Annual  Report  for  1972,  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  anticipates 
that — although  real  output  is  expected  to 
Increase  by  about  6  per  cent — the  unem- 
ployment rate  probably  wlU  stUl  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5  per  cent  as  the  year 
draws  to  a  close.  At  the  same  time,  the 
target  set  for  the  price  stabilization  pro- 
gram visualizes  that  the  rate  of  Inflation 
will  decline  to  a  range  of  2-3  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  1972 — compared  with  a  rise  in  "• 
prices  of  4.3  per  cent  in  1971. 

Thus,  achievement  of  the  goal  set  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  prices 
would  represent  a  significant  accomplish- 
ment in  the  fight  against  infiatlon.  So  too 
would  the  reduction  in  the  unemployment 
rate  represent  genuine  progress.  In  March, 
those  without  Jobs  but  looking  for  work 
totaled  5.2  million,  and  unemployment  has 
lingered  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  million 
for  more  than  a  year.  And  If  the  Jobless 
rate  should  still  be  around  5  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  the  current  year,  it  would  mean  that 
perhaps  more  than  4'/4  million  people  would 
be  unemployed. 

Why  might  we  be  facing  that  prospect? 
In  seeirchlng  for  an  answer  to  that  question, 
I    reached    the    following    conclusion:    th« 
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growth  In  employment  this  year  may  be 
greatly  dampened  by  the  rise  In  output  per 
manhour  (productivity)  as  the  economy 
expands.  Since  the  civilian  labor  force  may 
also  expand  more  rapidly,  the  level  of  un- 
employment can  be  expected  to  decline  only 
moderately. 

These  conclusions  were  reached  on  the 
basis  of  a  fairly  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Interrelations  among  the  growth  In  output, 
productivity,  and  employment  during  the 
last  two  decades.  The  highlights  of  the  ex- 
amination can  be  summarized  here: 

"Productivity  In  the  private  nonfarm 
economy  rose  at  an  annual  average  rate  of 
2.6  per  cent  during  the  period  1948-1971 
However,  while  the  rate  of  Increase  was  Just 
over  1.0  per  cent  In  the  years  1967-70.  It 
Jumped  to  3.4  per  cent  last  year. 

"The  dampening  effect  of  reduced  growth 
and  declines  in  output  on  wage  Increases  and 
unit  labor  costs  during  the  recession  phase 
of  post  World  War  II  business  cycles  has  been 
noticeable.  But  this  Impact  was  far  less  evi- 
dent in  the  case  of  the  1970-71  cycle.  Thus, 
employers  have  been  counting  heavily  on  In- 
creased productivity  in  the  current  recovery 
to  help  restrain  upward  pressure  ou  labor 
costs. 

"Consequently,  last  year,  when  the  econ- 
omy was  achieving  some  expansion  In  out- 
put, a  large  share  of  the  rise  in  production 
was  accounted  for  by  higher  output  per  man- 
hour,  and  only  minor  benefits  accrued  In 
the  form  of  higher  employment. 

"The  outlook  Is  for  a  further  large  rise  In 
productivity  In  1972— perhaps  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3^2-4  per  cent.  The  net  results 
might  be  an  Increase  in  employment  only 
moderately  more  than  the  growth  In  the 
labor  force — and  thus  only  a  modest  reduc- 
tion In  unemployment." 

Since  the  nation  definitely  cannot  afford 
to  call  a  halt  to  improvements  In  produc- 
tivity, we  must  search  for  alternative  ways 
to  stimulate  employment — If  we  are  to  cut 
substantially  Into  the  persistently  high  level 
of  unemployment.  Among  several  alterna- 
tives which  might  be  considered,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Public  Employment  Program 
appears  to  be  especially  promising. 

CYCLICAL   BEHAVIOR   OF   PRODUCTIVrTT 

The  behavior  of  productivity  is  greatly  In- 
fluenced by  the  phase  of  the  business  cycle 
through  which  the  economy  might  be  pass- 
ing at  a  particular  time. 

In  the  construction  phase  of  the  cycle, 
growth  in  productivity  typically  slows  down — 
and  sometimes  there  Is  a  decline.  Several 
factors  help  to  explain  this  pattern: 
these  Include  the  Intentional  and  accidental 
hoarding  of  labor  (especially  white-collar 
labor) ,  the  time  that  lapses  after  the  cyclical 
peak  is  reached  In  the  economy  and  Individ- 
ual employers  recognize  this  fact  In  their 
own  businesses,  and  shifts  In  the  Industrial 
mix  of  output  from  high  productivity  sec- 
tors (which  tend  to  be  sensitive  to  cyclical 
variations)  toward  the  more  stable  but  rela- 
tively low  productivity  sectors.  Employers 
need  to  maintain  a  minimum  labor  force  to 
meet  future  production  needs.  Consequently, 
they  tend  to  maintain  employment  even  after 
the  growth  of  output  begins  to  moderate, 
and  they  persist  in  doing  so  until  they  are 
convinced  that  the  economic  slowdown  Is  not 
temporary.  Moreover,  even  after  It  Is  evident 
that  a  contraction  Is  In  process,  employers 
have  often  been  reluctant  to  reduce  over- 
head labor — such  as  administrative  and 
professional  staff. 

In  the  early  recovery  phase  of  a  business 
cycle  productivity  growth  tends  to  ac- 
celerate as  overhead  and  other  relatively  fixed 
labor  costs  decline  per  unit  of  output.  Hav- 
ing adopted  cost-cutting  programs  to  trim 
excess  personnel  during  the  rvceaslon,  em- 
ployers hesitate  to  add  non-production  em- 
ployees when  new  orders  and  output  begin 
to  pick  up,  and  there  U  little  need  for  addi- 


tional overhead  personnel.  This  pattern  of 
behavior  is  clearly  evident  In  the  statistical 
record.  For  example,  in  the  1968  recovery, 
employment  of  production  workers  in  manu- 
facttiring  rose  by  8.8  per  cent  during  the  first 
four  quarters  after  the  cyclical  trough  was 
reached  while  employment  of  non-produc- 
tion workers  Increased  by  only  2.9  per  cent. 
Similarly,  in  the  recovery  from  the  most 
recent  recession,  employment  of  factory 
production  workers  grew  by  0.4  per  cent  be- 
tween the  fourth  quarter  of  1970  and  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1971.  Yet,  over  the  same 
period,  Jobs  held  by  non -production  workers 
declined  by  a  further  2.7  per  cent. 

The   extent   to   which    Increases   In    pro- 
ductivity can   be  achieved   during  the   re- 
covery from  a  recession  depends  significantly 
on  the  rate  of  growth  of  real  output.  In  gen- 
eral, the  sharper  the  upturn  In  output  during 
a  recovery  the  larger  the  Jump  In  output  per 
manhour.    However,    the    relationship    has 
varied  somewhat  in  each  postwar  recovery. 
The  magnitude  of  productivity  Increases 
achieved  during  the  sluggish  1970-71  recovery 
was  not  typical  of  that  recorded  In  other  re- 
covery periods.  During  the  four  quarters  fol- 
lowing the  cyclical  trough  (which  occurred 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1970),  real  output  rose 
by  only  3.5  per  cent  (substantially  less  than 
In  earlier  periods).  Productivity  rose  by  4.1 
per  cent,  and  manhours  rose  by  1.2  per  cent. 
Moreover,   the  growth  of  output  and  pro- 
ductivity   during    this    period    (1971)     was 
stimulated  by  the  recovery  from  the  General 
Motors  strike.  After  correcting  the  data  to 
allow  for  this  factor,   the  slower  growth  of 
productivity  than  In  previous  recoveries  Is 
more  evident. 

Another  aspect  of  the  cycUcal  behavior  of 
productivity  should  be  noted.  During  the 
second  year  of  recovery,  the  rate  of  growth 
of  output,  productivity,  and  manhours  slowed 
down  appreciably  In  the  three  earlier  periods. 
However,  the  typical  second-year  behavior 
may  be  different  as  the  current  recovery 
progresses:  rather  than  a  moderation  In  the 
rate  of  growth  of  productivity,  we  may  wit- 
ness an  acceleration  in  output  per  manhour. 
This  may  come  about  because  of  the  antici- 
pated faster  growth  In  real  output  this  year — 
In  contrast  to  the  slowing  in  growth  In  the 
second  year  in  each  of  the  other  periods.  The 
Implications  of  such  an  outcome  for  employ- 
ment will  be  discussed  at  a  later  point  in 
these  remarks. 

PRODUCTIVITY    AND   ITNIT   LABOR    COSTS 

Productivity  growth  Is  a  key  element  In 
checking  inflation.  This  is  true  l>ecause  the 
relationship  of  the  Increase  In  output  per 
manhour  to  compensation  per  manhour  de- 
termines unit  labor  costs.  The  typical  cyclical 
pattern  has  been  for  unit  labor  cost  pres- 
sures to  ease  during  the  recession  phase  of 
the  cycle  as  slack  labor  markets  dampen  the 
rise  In  compensation  per  manhour.  During 
the  recovery  phase  of  the  cycle,  it  has  been 
the  above-average  productivity  gains  which 
have  tended  to  offset  rises  in  compensation 
and  to  limit  unit  labor  cost  increases. 

However,  the  experience  during  the  1970-71 
recession  and  recovery  so  far  has  not  con- 
formed to  that  typical  pattern.  Compensa- 
tion per  manhour  continued  to  rise  at  a  rapid 
pace  throughout  1970  and  Into  early  1971. 
This  occurred  even  as  unemployment  rose. 
In  addition,  productivity  showed  little 
change  in  1970,  and  it  did  not  grow  nearly 
as  fast  as  Is  usually  the  case  during  the  1971 
recovery  period.  As  a  result,  unit  labor  costs 
continued  to  advance  fairly  rapidly  prior  to 
the  Imposition  of  the  Wage-Price  Freeze  In 
August  of  last  year. 

PRODDCTrvrrY  and  employment 
As  indicated  earlier,  the  drive  to  Improve 
productivity  poees  a  dllenuna:  while  produc- 
tivity growth  helps  to  dampen  cost  pres- 
sures, It  also  has  a  retarding  Impact  on  em- 
ployment gains.  The  source  of  this  dllemms 
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is  easUy  understood.  For  a  given  amount  of 
expansion  in  production,  the  larger  the  In- 
crease in  labor  productivity  the  smaller  the 
Increase  In  manhours  required.  In  a  recovery 
period,  strong  productivity  growth  and  in- 
creases in  the  workweek  tend  to  limit  em- 
ployment gains. 

In  recovery  periods,  private  nonfarm  out- 
put tends  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  first  few 
quarters  after  the  cyclical  trough  Is  reached- 
but  so  does  output  per  manhour.  During  the 
first  half-year  following  the  low  point  in  out- 
put, productivity  gains  and  Increased  hours 
tend  to  account  for  much  of  the  output 
growth.  But  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which 
need  to  be  catalogued  here,  there  Is  a  limit 
to  the  Increased  production  that  can  be  ob- 
tained through  higher  productivity  and  over- 
time work.  At  some  point,  as  the  demand  for 
output  continues  to  expand,  additional  work- 
ers must  be  added  to  the  payroll. 

In  general,  one  can  visualise  changes  In 
productivity,  hours  of  work,  and  employ- 
ment at  three  sources  of  Inputs  required  to 
generate  the  observed  growth  In  output.  The 
specific  share  of  each  In  the  increased  output 
varied  substantially,  but  several  clear  tend- 
encies are  observable.  Among  the  three.  In- 
creased productivity  appears  to  take  the  lead, 
accounting  for  half  or  more  of  the  output 
gain  In  the  first  six  months  of  recovery.  In- 
creased employment  was  of  somewhat  less 
importance,  and  longer  working  hours  ac- 
counted for  the  smaller  proportion.  As  the 
recovery  progresses,  the  share  of  output 
grov.th  attributable  to  productivity  and 
lonter  work  weeks  tends  to  diminish  and  the 
share  contributed  by  Increased  employment 
climbs. 

Again,  however,  the  experience  during  the 
1971  recovery  varied  significantly  from  the 
typical  pattern  sketched  above.  In  the  first 
six  months  following  the  trough  of  the  1970 
recession,  the  rise  In  output  per  manhour 
accounted  for  three-quarters  of  the  advance 
In  output,  and  the  proportion  rose  further 
over  the  next  half  year.  The  share  attrib- 
utable to  longer  working  hotirs  fluctuated 
considerably,  but  on  balance  the  net  results 
were  a  positive  contribution  of  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  output  gain  in  the  first  six 
mouths  and  an  offset  of  roughly  the  same 
magnitude  In  the  next  half  year.  Higher  em- 
ployment provided  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
net  rise  in  output  In  the  first  six  months  and 
Just  over  one-fifth  in  the  succeeding  half 
year.  Thus,  from  an  analysis  of  the  data 
presented  here,  one  overriding  conclusion 
emerges:  last  year,  when  the  economy  made 
only  moderate  progress  In  recovering  from 
the  1970-71  recession,  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  rise  In  output  was  accounted  for 
by  higher  productivity,  and  only  minor  ben- 
efits accrued  In  the  form  of  higher  employ- 
ment. 

oirrLOOK    roR    PKODtxcTivrrr    and 

IMPLICATIONS    FOR     1073 

Given  these  recent  trends  In  productivity 
and  employment,  we  ought  to  raise  questions 
about  the  prospects  for  the  future.  I  have 
raised  some  of  these  questions,  and  the  an- 
swers I  obtained  can  be  summarized  here.  In 
undertaking  this  task,  my  purpose  was  not 
to  make  an  independent  assessment  of  the 
outlook  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Rather, 
I  took  as  a  point  of  departure  the  general  eco- 
nomic outlook  contained  in  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Eksonomlc  Advisers 
(CEA).  That  forecast  is  for  an  acceleration 
of  real  economic  growth  during  1972  to  some- 
where In  the  neighborhood  of  6  per  cent, 
compared  to  the  2.7  per  cent  rate  of  growth 
achieved  in  1971.  In  particular,  the  expected 
strengthening  of  activity  In  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  (in  which  productivity  growth  la 
partlciUarly  high)  is  of  special  Interest.  Thus, 
the  queeitlon  to  which  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self at  this  point  is  this:  How  will  this  out- 
look for  the  national  economy  as  a  whole 
affect  productivity  and  employment? 
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In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  I 
pursued  several  avenues.  First,  on  the  basis 
of  Informal  soundings  among  businessmen, 
I  have  gotten  a  clear  Impression  that  many 
manufacturing  firms  are  moving  cautiously 
In  expanding  their  payrolls.  Among  other  fac- 
tors, a  strong  desire  to  control  costs  by  meet- 
ing increased  output  demands  through  higher 
productivity  rather  than  higher  employment 
appears  to  have  moderated  the  pfice  at  which 
factory  Jobs  grew  throughout  1971  and  Into 
the  early  months  of  the  year. 

These  qualitative  Impressions  are  rein- 
forced by  the  statistics  relating  to  employ- 
ment. In  March,  18.8  million  people  were  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  Industries.  This  was 
an  Increase  of  310,000  from  the  low  point 
reached  in  August,  1971.  Yet,  this  was  about 
the  same  number  as  a  year  earlier  and  still 
nearly  1.6  million  below  the  peak  set  In  the 
third  quarter  of  1969. 

For  the  economy  as  a  whole,  the  outlook 
this  year  Is  for  considerable  Improvement  in 
the  Job  situation.  However,  the  civilian  la- 
bor force  Is  also  expected  to  rise  appreciably, 
and  the  net  effect  on  unemployment  Is 
cloudy.  In  March,  the  civilian  labor  force 
(seasonally  adjusted)  totaled  86.3  million. 
This  was  an  increase  of  2.4  million  above  the 
level  a  year  ago.  Total  employment  amounted 
to  81.2  million.  This  was  also  a  year-to-year 
gain  of  2.4  million  in  the  number  of  people 
with  Jobs.  The  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons totaled  5.2  million  in  March,  an  Increase 
of  about  40,000  since  March,  1971. 

To  look  beyond  the  employment  experi- 
ences during  the  early  months  of  1972  to 
the  rest  of  the  year  is  necessarily  difficult.  In 
their  Annual  Report,  CEA  noted  that: 

"Our  estimate  Implies  an  Increase  of  6 
per  cent  in  real  ONP  between  1971  and  1972. 
This  Is  about  the  rate  of  Increase  achieved 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1971.  There  is  no 
esisy  way  to  separate  the  forecast  'ate  of 
real  growth  Into  employment  and  pioduc- 
tivlty  gains.  Clearly,  it  should  yield  substan- 
tial Increases  m  both.  The  extent  to  which 
the  employment  gains  will  reduce  the  un- 
employment rate  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
Increase  in  the  labor  force.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  unemployment  rate  should  de- 
cline from  the  6  percent  level  of  December 
1971  to  the  neighborhood  of  5  per  cent  by  the 
end  of  1972."  (Report,  1972,  p.  108) . 

I  agree  that  it  is  difficult  to  unravel  the 
effects  of  gains  In  output,  employment,  and 
productivity.  However,  as  shown  above,  the 
behavior  of  productivity  has  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  amount  of  employment  we 
should  expect  to  result  from  a  gflven  Increase 
in  real  ONP.  Thus,  if  we  are  to  form  a 
reasonable  idea  of  the  prospects  for  em- 
ployment In  1972,  we  must  search  for  even 
rough  clues  to  the  probable  trend  of  produc- 
tivity in  the  ctirrent  year. 

To  aid  in  this  search,  I  made  use  of 
computer-based  econometric  techniques 
which  are  becoming  increasingly  useful 
tools  of  economic  analysis.  The  results  of 
the  analysis  provide  an  insight  into  the 
productivity-employment  contour  which 
might  be  expected  for  1972. 

The  statistical  analysis  took  as  a  point  of 
departure  the  CEA  forecast  of  a  6  per  cent 
increase  to  real  GNP  during  1972.  Past  ex- 
perience suggests  a  3Vi-4  per  cent  produc- 
tivity growth  consistent  with  a  6  per  cent 
Increase  in  real  output.  In  ustog  this  esti- 
mate. I  must  emphasize  that  it  is  only  a 
rought  approximation.  But  it  does  seem  to 
be  broadly  consistent  with  the  growth  of 
real  output  expected  this  year. 

Using  the  4  per  cent  figure  for  productivity 
it  was  estimated  that  nonfarm  payroll  em- 
ployment might  rise  by  about  2  per  cent  In 
1972.  This  would  mean  an  increase  in  Jobs  of 
roughly  1.5  million.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  growth  of  total  employment  would  be 
greater  than  1.6  million — because  of  In- 
creases to  the  number  of  self-employed  work- 
ers, private  household  workers,  and  other 


workers  not  on  nonfarm  payrolls.  In  rough 
terms  the  rise  in  these  categories  might 
amount  to  0.5  million.  Thxis,  the  Increase  In 
total  employment  implied  by  a  6  per  cent 
growth  in  real  GNP  In  1072  might  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  2  million. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  unemploy- 
ment rate?  Normal  labor  force  growth  of 
about  IV^  million  per  year  Is  currently  esti- 
mated as  a  result  of  population  growth  and 
other  demographic  and  economic  factors.  But 
labor  force  participation  rates  were  relatively 
depressed  In  1971 — especially  among  adult 
males — due  to  slack  labor  market  conditions. 
Consequently,  a  rebound  In  participation 
rates  would  lead  to  a  somewhat  larger  than 
normal  labor  force  growth.  In  addition,  the 
Defense  Department  estimates  some  further 
reductions  in  the  armed  forces  which  would 
add  an  additional  100.000  to  the  civilian  labor 
force.  In  total,  the  civilian  labor  force  could 
be  expected  to  grow  by  about  1%  million  in 
1972.  Thus,  an  tocrease  in  total  employ- 
ment of  2  million  would  mean  a  decltoe  to 
unemployment  of  about  250,000.  A  decltoe 
of  this  magnitude  might  still  leave  the  un- 
employment rate  somewhat  above  6  per  cent. 

The  conclusion  I  reach  from  the  foregoing 
analysis  can  be  stated  succinctly:  the  sub- 
stantial growth  In  output  expected  for  1972 
should  also  lead  to  a  sizable  expansion  In 
employment.  However,  the  significant  In- 
crease In  productivity  which  Is  also  exi>ected 
will  dampen  the  growth  of  jobs,  and  only  a 
moderate  Impact  can  be  expected  on  the 
level  of  unemployment. 

ALTESNATIVi;    APPROACHES    TO    EXPANDING 
EMPLOYMENT 

Given  this  prospect;  I  asked  myself 
whether  anything  could  be  done  to  quicken 
the  growth  of  jobs.  In  posing  the  question, 
I  obviously  had  to  keep  in  mind  the  con- 
flict that  might  emerge  between  additional 
efforts  to  stimulate  employment  and  the  con- 
tinuing campaign  to  reduce  Inflation.  More- 
over, the  substantial  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred In  the  structure  of  the  labor  force  to 
recent  years  (I.e.,  proportionately  more  wom- 
en and  teenagers  In  the  labor  force)  make 
the  task  of  generating  more  employment 
even  more  difficult. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  we  cannot  simply  take  note  of  these 
dlfflctiltles:  we  should  also  be  prepared  to 
pursue  alternative  approaches  which  show 
promise  of  helping  us  reconcile  our  compet- 
ing objectives.  One  such  approach  is  to  ex- 
pand the  public  employment  program. 

Tl.e  Emergency  Employment  Act  ol  1971 
(EEA>  established  a  two-year  manpower  pro- 
gram which  Is  designed  to  provide  transi- 
tional public  service  jobs  to  State  or  local 
governments  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed ijersons.  The  Public  Employment 
Program  (PEP)  is  authorized  by  the  EEA  to 
make  available  up  to  90  per  cent  Federal 
funding  for  a  variety  of  temporary  Jobs  to  go 
Into  effect  when  the  national  unemployment 
rate  equals  or  exceeds  4.5  per  cent  for  a 
three-month  period.  A  special  program  for 
local  areas  with  Jobless  rates  of  6  per  cent 
or  above  for  three  consecutive  months  Is  also 
provided. 

All  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons are  eligible  for  the  public  service  em- 
ployment vrtth  priority  consideration  ac- 
corded to  Vietnam  veterans  and  low-income 
groups.  Jobs  created  under  this  program 
must  be  transitional — that  Is,  they  must 
lead  to  permanent  jobs  In  public  service  or 
In  private  Industry,  and  they  mxist  provide 
prospects  for  skill  development  and  advance- 
ment. The  program  incorporates  safeguards 
which  attempt  to  Insure  that  funds  are  used 
to  create  new  Jobs  that  would  not  have  been 
otherwise  financed  by  local  revenues  or  exist- 
ing Federal  programs. 

The  Federal  funds  are  apportioned  among 
the  states  by  a  formula  which  takes  Into  ac- 
count number  of  unemployed  and  the  sever- 


ity of  unemployment  In  a  given  area.  States 
and  localities  (acting  as  agents  under  the 
program)  contribute  10  per  cent  matching 
funds. 

Funding  provides  a  total  Federal  outlay 
of  92.25  billion  over  a  two-year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  as  follows: 

(1)  General  funds  are  triggered  by  a  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  of  4.5  or  above. 
A  total  of  $1.75  billion  has  been  appropri- 
ated: $750  mUllon  for  fiscal  1972  and  $1  bil- 
lion durtog  fiscal  1973. 

(2)  Special  funds  of  $250  million  in  each 
of  the  two  years  are  available  for  areas  with 
particularly  severe  unemployment.  According 
to  data  supplied  by  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration In  the  Department  of  Labor,  $981 
million  (of  total  Federal  funds)  have  been 
allocated.  Agents'  shares  account  for  an  addi- 
tional $105  million. 

In  January  of  this  year,  there  were  a  total 
of  134,374  funded  Job  openings  approved 
under  the  program.  In  the  same  month,  cur- 
rent enrollment  (people  actually  at  work) 
under  the  program  amounted  to  102,858. 
There  have  been  about  8.000  terminations 
to  date.  The  Manpower  Administration  esti- 
mates that  a  total  of  145,000  Jobs  will  be 
created  In  fiscal  1972  at  an  average  annual 
salary  of  $7,200. 

A  situdy  of  the  first  45,000  people  hired 
under  the  PEP  indicated  that  30  per  cent 
were  Vietnam  veterans,  and  about  30  per 
cent  were  disadvantaged — including  10  per 
cent  who  were  welfare  recipients.  Altogether, 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  newly  hired  were 
mlnoritiee,  and  about  88  per  cent  of  the 
Jobs  were  filled  by  unemployed  persons  who 
had  never  worked  for  the  local  government 
hiring  them. 

The  jobs  created  reflect  a  wide  spectrum 
of  public  service  employment,  although 
State  and  local  agents  must  give  highest  pri- 
ority to  creating  jobs  in  areas  where  the 
need  for  additional  service  is  the  greatest. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  nimiber  of  Jobs 
created,  90  per  cent  of  the  allocated  Federal 
funds  must  be  used  for  wages  and  benefits, 
so  funds  for  training  and  supportive  services 
are  limited.  However,  the  Manf>ower  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  about  16,000  par- 
ticipants will  receive  some  training  under 
the  program.  In  addition,  many  more  may 
receive  tratotog  and  supportive  services 
through  Itokages  between  the  PEP  and  other 
manpower  programs. 

Given  this  favorable  experience  with  the 
PEP,  I  asked  myself  what  impact  on  total 
employment  might  one  expect  If  the  amount 
of  funds  being  spent  on  the  program  were 
Increased  significantly.  As  todlcated  above, 
the  EEA  Is  currently  funded  for  $750  million 
In  fiscal  1972  and  at  $1  biUion  in  fiscal  1973 — 
with  an  extra  $500  million  for  exceptionally 
depressed  areas. 

To  assess  the  consequences  of  such  an 
expansion,  I  agato  made  use  of  the  computer- 
based  econometric  techniques  available  to 
us.  In  this  case,  the  behavior  of  the  economy 
was  simulated  on  the  assumption  that  Fed- 
eral outlays  would  be  raised  by  $1  billion 
above  those  already  anticipated  to  the 
budget.  This  would  represent  an  approximate 
doubling  of  the  amounts  currently  available 
under  the  EEA.  The  simulations  were  made 
on  the  assumption  that  $1.0  billion  were 
added  to  the  existing  level  of  Federal  out- 
lays for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973.  Thus,  the  task  was  to  estimate  the 
differential  effects  on  the  economy  of  using 
the  funds  to  several  alternative  ways.  To 
start  the  simulations,  a  Base  Projection  was 
made  by  applying  the  ONP  assumptions  In 
the  CEA  Report  for  1972.  The  effects  of 
alternative  policies  could  then  be  calculated 
by  comparing  the  results  of  each  successive 
simulation  with  the  Base  Projection.  Four 
alternatives  were  studied:  (1)  a  reduction  to 
Federal  personal  tocome  tax  rates:  (2)  an 
Increase  in  Federal  procurement:  (3)  an  In- 
crease in  regular  Federal   grants-in-aid   to 
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state  and  local  governments,  and  (4)  an  in- 
crease In  amounts  available  for  the  public 
employment  program. 

Several  conclusions  stand  out  In  the  re- 
sults. Tbe  largest  and  most  rapid,  short-run- 
Impact  on  employment  would  be  produced 
by  the  PEP.  The  number  of  additional  Jobs 
provided  would  approximate  200,000 — twice 
the  nimiber  generated  by  each  of  the  other 
alternatives  at  the  end  of  one  year.  The  PEP 
would  also  have  the  largest  and  most  rapid 
Impact  on  imemployment.  By  following  this 
route,  the  unemployment  rate  might  be  re- 
duced by  0.2  percentage  point  after  one  year; 
an  Increase  In  Federal  procurement  or  an 
expansion  In  regular  grants-in-aid  might  re- 
duce the  unemployment  rate  by  0.1  per- 
centage point — while  a  cut  in  personal  in- 
come tax  rates  wotild  probably  have  little  If 
any  effect  on  unemployment. 

However,  the  expansion  in  the  PEP  might 
also  eventually  exert  relatively  more  upward 
pressure  on  prices.  The  fact  that  the  imem- 
ployment rate  declines  earlier  and  falls 
farther  under  the  PEP  approach  implies  that 
the  margin  of  unused  capacity  would  be 
shaved  earlier  In  the  process.  Consequently, 
as  the  process  continues,  available  resources 
would  eventually  come  under  pressure.  With 
a  given  availability  of  funds,  interest  rates 
would  tend  to  rise — thus  increasing  the  cost 
of  Investment.  If  permitted  to  continue  long 
enough,  the  rate  of  growth  in  real  GNP 
would  be  moderated.  But  in  the  near-term, 
given  the  substantial  amounts  of  unused  re- 
sources that  actually  exist,  the  main  results 
of  an  expansion  in  the  PEP  would  be  an 
increase  in  employment  and  a  decline  in 
unemployment. 

An  Increase  of  $1.0  billion  in  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  localities  would 
also  produce  a  sizable  rise  In  GNP  ($1.9  billion 
vs.  $2.4  bUllon  for  the  PEP).  However,  the 
effects  on  employment  would  be  much  less 
(0.1  million  vs.  0.2  million).  The  observed 
differences  seem  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that — under  the  regular  Federal  granta-ln- 
aid  programs — States  and  localities  would 
probably  use  the  additional  fimds  for  less 
labor-intensive  projects  than  under  PEP.  As 
Indicated  above,  the  PEP  has  provisions 
designed  to  limit  this  possibility.  In  practice, 
however,  these  limitations  might  not  be 
completely  effective,  and  the  actual  outcome 
might  lie  betwen  the  two  alternatives  In- 
volving larger  Federal  grants. 

Under  all  of  the  alternative  policies,  the 
deficit  In  the  Federal  budget  would  be  In- 
creased— but  in  no  case  by  as  much  as 
the  rise  in  Federal  outlays.  The  expansion 
In  the  deficit  would  be  about  tbe  same  ($0.7 
billion)  for  a  tax  reduction  and  an  increase 
In  the  PEP;  It  would  also  be  roughtly  the 
same  $0.4  billion)  for  a  rise  In  Federal  pro- 
curement and  an  Increase  In  regular  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  The  size  of  the  Increase  in  the 
deficit  related  to  the  tax  reduction  can  be 
traced  to  the  fairly  small  rise  produced  in  the 
ONP  as  well  as  to  the  lower  tax  rates  on  a 
given  level  of  personal  income.  Under  the 
PEP,  the  ultimate  expenditures  by  State 
and  local  governments  would  represent  pri- 
marily wages  and  salaries  paid  to  lower-In- 
come earners.  Among  these,  effective  tax  rates 
would  probably  be  lower  than  those  appli- 
cable to  those  who  would  receive  payments 
under  either  the  regiilar  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  programs  or  through  Increased  Federal 
procurement  of  goods  and  services. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis.  It  is  clear  that 
an  enlargement  of  the  PEP  would  be  a  pre- 
ferable route  to  travel — If  the  nation  is 
searching  for  rapid  progress  In  stimulating 
employment  and  making  a  further  reduction 
m  unemployment. 

CONCLUDING    OB5EKVATIONS 

As  I  Stressed  at  the  outset,  we  definitely 
need  to  foster  a  substantial  Increase  in  pro- 
ductivity. If  we  fall  in  that  goal,  we  are  un- 
likely to  make  much  progress  in  checking  in- 


flation in  the  short-run  and  In  Improving 
our  standard  of  living  In  the  years  ahead.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  considerable  rise  In  pro- 
ductivity expected  this  year  may  dampen  the 
growth  of  employment.  Thus,  the  major  task 
immediately  ahead  of  us  Is  to  assure — as  a 
mmimum — that  we  achieve  the  rate  of  real 
growth  projected  by  CEA  for  the  current 
year.  But — if  we  want  to  make  a  larger  dent 
In  the  persistently  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment— the  PEP  appears  to  offer  a  promising 
approach. 


MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS,  GREAT  CRIP- 
PLER  OP  YOUNG  ADULTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  211  introduced  legis- 
lation which  will  assist  in  the  fight 
against  multiple  sclerosis,  known  as  the 
"great  crippler  of  young  adults."  My 
bill,  H.R.  13978,  establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis  which 
would  act  as  a  clearinghouse  to  inven- 
tory current  efforts  in  the  field  of  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  and  related  neurological 
diseases. 

At  this  time,  there  Is  no  known  cause 
or  cure  for  this  disease.  There  is  reason 
for  hope  now  though  that  concerted  ef- 
forts at  this  moment  would  be  helpful. 
Breakthroughs  have  been  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  research  community  working 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  Society  and  other  private 
foundations,  as  well  as  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Research  has  been 
scattered,  however,  and  there  is  need  to 
coordinate  and  evaluate  efforts. 

The  commission  is  not  a  billion  dollar 
institute  nor  is  it  intended  to  be  the 
vehicle  for  unlimited  Government  spend- 
ing. The  commission  would  be  charged 
with  making  a  thorough  study  of  current 
research  with  the  hopes  of  identifying  the 
most  productive  avenues  of  approach 
toward  finding  causes,  cures,  and  treat- 
ments. It  woiild  then  be  required  to  report 
back  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
concerning  the  need  for  enacbnent  of 
new  legislation  with  emphasis  on  funding 
needs  and  the  levels  and  means  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  best  partici- 
pate in  this  effort. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  this  legisla- 
tion,^th  46  cosponsors.  They  are:  Bella 
ABzuik  William  R.  Anderson,  Nick  Be- 
GicH,  Frank  Brasco,  Williau  G.  Brat, 
Edward  P.  Boland,  John  Buchanan,  Don 
H.  Clausen,  James  Cleveland,  Thaddeus 
DuLSKi,  Ed  Edmondson,  Don  Edwards, 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  Charles  Griffin, 
Gilbert  Gude,  Lee  Hamilton,  Ken  Heck- 
ler, Henry  Helstoski,  Louise  Day  Hicks, 
Andrew  J.  Jacobs,  Jack  F.  Kemp,  John 
J.  McFall,  Ray  Madden,  Romano  L.  Maz- 
zoLi,  John  Melcher,  Ralph  Metcalfe, 
Abner  MncvA,  Joseph  G.  Minish,  Parren 
J.  Mitchell,  William  S.  Moorhead,  Ber- 
tram L.  PoDELL,  Charles  B.  Rangel,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal,  J.  Edward  Roush, 
William  R.  Roy,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 
James  H.  Scheuer,  William  Lloyd  Scott, 
W.  S.  "Bill"  Stuckey,  James  W.  Syming- 
ton, Robert  O.  Tiernan,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  William  Widnall,  Larry  Winn, 
Wendall  Wyatt,  and  John  Davis. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  the  MS  vic- 
tims have  borne  their  burden  with  dig- 
nity, but  alone.  With  so  many  possibilities 
for  success,  we  must  be  willing  now  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  give  direction 
and  hope  to  the  fight  being  waged  by 
MS  patients  and  their  families.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  take  this 
step  during  the  92d  Congress. 


ALL- VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  March  23,  I  introduced  a 
bill,  the  Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay 
Act  of  1972,  which  addresses  areas  which 
need  to  be  addressed  in  the  transition 
to  an  all-volunteer  army. 

That  legislative  packsige  consists  of  a 
number  of  special  pays  and  is  designed 
to  meet  specific  manpower  needs  in  criti- 
cal skill  and  low-retention  positions.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  it  will  receive 
prompt,  serious  consideration  and  early 
passage  so  that  it  might  be  of  immediate 
benefit  to  our  men  and  women  in  serv- 
ice and  might  encourage  others  to  join. 
But  I  recognize  that  the  package  I  in- 
troduced is  not  enough — as  the  pay  in- 
creases we  voted  last  fall  were  not 
enough — when  it  comes  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  Nation's  defense 
forces. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Volunteer  Military  Manpower 
Act  of  1972.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
Increase  the  attractiveness  and  feasibil- 
ity of  military  service  for  thousands  of 
young  people. 
Key  features  of  the  bill  are  these: 
Extension  of  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  to  enlisted  men  and  women 
in  pay  grades  EJ-1  through  E-4 — under 
4  years  of  service; 

A  study  of  military  housing  needs  and 
proposal  of  5-  and  10-year  plans  to 
achieve  adequate  housing  for  all  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents; 

Establishment  of  a  fair  housing  allow- 
ance for  military  personnel  living  in  sub- 
standard housing; 

Further  authorization  for  funding  for 
recruitment  and  advertising; 

Provlsi(Mi  of  discretionary  funds  for 
project  volunteer  programs;  and 

Manpower  management  and  military 
compensation  studies. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  these  pro- 
posals is  clear.  On  the  most  elementary 
level,  the  success  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary hinges  on  two  factors — the  number 
of  men  and  women  who  volunteer  and 
the  number  of  them  who  reenlist. 

The  services  have  never  really  had  to 
worry  about  this  before.  If  the  Army 
could  not  get  enough  men  to  meet  volun- 
teer or  reenlistment  quotas,  it  could  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  drafted.  And 
the  other  services  relied  on  draft  pres- 
sure to  cause  men  to  volunteer  with  them. 
Th\is,  the  manpower  supply  was  always 
there.  The  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Air 
Force  did  recruit— they  did  try  to  con- 
vince young  men  and  women  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  military — but  it  was 
not  a  make  or  break  situation.  And  if  a 
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serviceman  or  woman  did  not  like  his  or 
her  bsuTacks,  food,  or  poverty  conditions 
after  Joining,  tough  luck.  He  or  she  was 
stuck  with  it  for  a  few  years,  and  had 
better  realize  it;  2,  3,  or  4  years  later 
somebody  else  would  take  their  place,  and 
that  person  too  would  have  to  realize  that 
military  life  was  not  supposed  to  be  easy, 
pleasant  or  In  many  cases  Just  plain  liv- 
able. 

TRAVEL    AND    TBAN8PORTATION    ALLOWANCES 

Furthermore,  low-ranking  enlisted 
men  and  women  simply  did  not  deserve 
better,  according  to  the  old  rationale. 
Payment  of  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances were  seen  as  unnecessary — a 
man  in  the  lower  grades  had  no  business 
being  married.  After  all,  how  could  he 
afford  a  wife  and  family  on  the  money 
he  got  as  a  private,  or  even  as  a  special- 
ist? 

Now,  though,  things  are  different.  With 
the  recent  pay  increases,  men  are  earn- 
ing enough  in  most  cases  to  support  a 
wife.  More  importantly,  the  number  of 
married  men  in  the  military's  lowest 
ranks  has  increased,  and  we  must  make 
provision  for  them. 

The  strikingly  large  group  of  married 
enlisted  men  and  women  in  grades  E-4 
and  below  dramatizes  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  Recent  survey  data  shows, 
in  the  Army  alone,  some  202,000  enlistees 
in  grades  E-1  to  E-4  are  now  married. 
This  number  equals  about  a  third  of  all 
Army  E-1  to  E-4's.  The  total  marks  a 
dr£unatic  30  percent  Increase  in  married 
junior  enlistees  over  the  past  2  years. 
More  strikingly,  it  is  slightly  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  projected  Army  strength 
level  by  mid-summer  of  this  year. 

Serviceswide,  figures  suggest  an  E-1  to 
E-4  married  group  of  about  465,000.  Gen- 
erally, these  men  receive  none  of  the 
necessities  sought  imder  the  amendments 
of  section  3  of  this  bill.  These  neces- 
sities are  already  accorded  all  other  serv- 
icemen. A  general's  expenses  for  moving 
family  and  effects  anywhere  in  the  world 
are  automatically  paid.  Meanwhile,  low- 
ranking  men  and  women — who  make  a 
spendable  salary  averaging  less  than  $110 
per  week — must  somehow  meet  the  cost 
of  a  move  forced  by  PCS  orders  trans- 
ferring them  to  another  imit  and  base. 
They  are  forced  to  do  so,  or  face  separa- 
tion from  husband  or  wife  and  family  of 
up  to  2  years.  The  inequity  of  not  allow- 
ing junior  enlisted  personnel  allowances 
for  dependents'  travel  transportation  or 
separation  is  apparent. 

The  justification  given  for  this  double 
standard  is  that  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  dependents  of  first-term  enlisted 
members  woiUd  encourage  marriage  and 
"distracting"  family  obligations  among 
jimlor  enlisteds.  The  services  have  tra- 
ditionally felt  that  the  demands  of  the 
enlistee's  service  life  at  this  point — 
irregular  hours,  continuous  training,  mo- 
bility requirements  and  the  need  for 
supervision  and  close  control — are  such 
that  he  or  she  ought  not  to  be  married. 
Hence,  allowances  have  been  structured 
to  provide  a  negative  Incentive  for  mar- 
ried men  enlisting,  or  marrying  during 
an  initial  enlistment.  An  unspoken  reason 
for  not  extending  the  allowances  is  that 
it  saves  money — and  money  not  spent  on 


low-ranking  enlisted  personnel  can  be 
spent  elsewhere. 

As  the  statistics  I  cited  earlier  show, 
though,  absence  of  the  allowances  has 
not  prevented  hundreds  of  thousands 
from  marrying.  Rather,  because  of  being 
drafted  or  simply  because  more  young 
people  marry  earlier  be  they  draftee  cr 
volunteer,  it  has  forced  them  to  live  in 
hardship — and  in  many  cases,  especially 
prior  to  the  pay  increases,  poverty. 

Living  under  poverty  conditions,  of 
course,  can  only  detract  from  the  kind  of 
job  a  serviceman  or  woman  does.  But 
perhaps  even  more  debilitating  to  job 
performance  is  forced  separation  from 
family.  Family  separation  is  recognized 
by  all  services  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
irritants  in  military  life  and  as  one  of 
the  biggest  reasons  careers  terminate 
prematurely.  The  Army's  command  and 
job  stabilization  program,  the  Navy's  ef- 
forts to  homeport  Sixth  and  Sevaith 
Fleet  ships  overseas  to  decrease  family 
separations,  and  DOD's  increase  in  the 
number  of  and  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
overseas  dependents'  flights  evidence  at- 
tention to  the  problem. 

A  1971  study  of  Army  inservice  living 
conditions  by  the  Human  Resources  Re- 
search Organization — HumRRO — found 
a  significant  number  of  surveyed  mem- 
bers citing  family  life  problems  as  a  most 
serious  impediment  to  continuation  of 
Army  careers.  Because  of  pay  levels  and 
the  glaring  absence  of  dependents'  allow- 
ances, the  problem  is  most  acute  and 
troubling  among  married  junior  en- 
listeds. The  oflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense notes  that  about  half  of  surveyed 
youth  have  indicated  family  separation 
as  a  deterrent  to  potential  enlistment. 

My  proposed  sunendment  of  the  United 
States  Code  will  entitle  E-1  through  E-4 
enlisted  personnel  with  PCS  to  trans- 
portation of  dependents  and  effects  to 
their  new  duty  station  or  to  reimburse- 
ment in  lieu  of  Government-provided 
transportation.  It  will  greatly  reduce 
family  separations  by  easing  the  onerous 
financial  problems  now  faced  by  mar- 
ried junior  enlistees  who  must  move  un- 
der orders.  Similarly,  amending  the  Code 
will  ensure  junior  enlistees  nearly  the 
same  financial  set-off  already  granted 
all  other  miUtary  members  moving  un- 
der PCS  orders  where  Federal  hous- 
ing is  imavailable — a  dislocation  allow- 
ance equal  to  1  month's  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters. 

The  code  now  authorizes  payment  of 
a  nominal  family  separation  allowance, 
designed  to  assist  with  dependents'  liv- 
ing expenses,  to  service  men  and  women 
separated  from  their  families  by  assign- 
ment— excepting  enlistees  in  grades  E-1 
through  E-4.  The  amendment  will  make 
more  equitable  those  necessary  family 
separations  bound  to  affect  some  men. 

Amending  the  code  to  provide  family 
separation  allowances  for  all  military 
members  will  remove  financial  prohibi- 
tions of  marriage  and  dependency  from 
junior  enlisted  personnel.  Most  impor- 
tantly, it  will  ease  severe  financial  and 
marital  burdens  on  numerous  already- 
married  E-l's  to  E-4's  in  service.  The 
amendments  will  reduce  a  significant 
barrier  to  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
and  will  demonstrate  legitimate  concern 


for  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  many 
married  Junior  enlistees. 

HOTTSINa 

Of  real  importance  to  both  married 
and  bachelor  personnel  In  the  lower 
grades  is  housing.  Some  personnel,  living 
in  substandard  Government  housing,  feel 
their  living  conditions  should  be  im- 
proved. Others  have  occasionally  found 
themselves  wishing  they  had  housing — 
any  housing.  When  the  MiUtary  Intel- 
ligence School  was  moved  from  Fort  Hol- 
abird,  Md.,  to  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz., 
some  men  reportedly  found  themselves 
renting  trailers  in  neighboring  Sierra 
Vista  for  up  to  $250  a  month.  whUe 
others  had  to  commute  each  day  from 
Tucson — some  75  miles  away — because 
of  the  housing  shortage. 

Like  being  with  one's  family,  living  in 
adequate  housing  is  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  for  service  men  and  women.  I 
do  not  feel  that  our  service  personnel  are 
expecting  too  much  when  they  request 
quality  housing. 

The  study  specified  in  my  bill  would 
specifically:  establish  the  present  inven- 
tory of  adequate  off-post  housing;  con- 
duct a  unit-by-unit  analysis  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  all  on-ix)st  housing;  establish 
criteria  to  determine  the  extent  person- 
nel without  dependents,  particularly 
junior  enlisted  personnel,  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  Uve  off-post;  and  es- 
tablish alternate  5-  and  10-year  plans 
designed  to  achieve  adequate  housing  for 
all  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents. 

DOD  housing  ofBcials  have  estimated 
a  housing-deficit  of  110,000  units  serv- 
ices-wide. In  addition,  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  some  20,000  to  25,000  inade- 
quate or  substandard  units  presently  oc- 
cupied by  military  personnel.  This  sta- 
tistic points  up  a  twofold  need:  First,  to 
build  sufficient  numbers  of  new  housing 
and  to  upgrade  or  replace  substandard 
housing,  and  second,  to  provide  a  fair- 
housing  allowance  for  those  living  in  less 
than  acceptable  conditions. 

Furthermore,  why  cannot  low-ranking 
bachelor  enlisteees  live  off-post  when  liv- 
ing on-post  means  Uving  in  a  bay  with 
perhaps  50  other  soldiers  in  a  barracks 
which  has  not  been  renovated  in  years? 
The  total  fiscal  year  1973  constructlwi 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  bachelor 
housing  amounts  to  some  $387  million, 
but  in  many  instances  a  preferable  solu- 
tion to  the  housing  problem  would  be  to 
allow  personnel  to  live  off-base. 

Equally  important  for  personnel  living 
in  less  than  ideal  conditions  is  the  fair- 
housing  allowance.  They  deserve  to  be 
paid  the  difference  between  the  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters — BAQ — and  the 
determined  rental  value  of  the  place  in 
which  they  are  living. 

Housing  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  proposed  a  plan  which 
would  give  aU  officers  and  senior  NCO's 
the  option  of  living  ofTpost.  the  March 
29  Army  Times  reported.  This  recom- 
mendation is  admirable,  in  that  it  would 
open  up  bigger,  more  adequate  hoxising 
for  thousands  of  lower  and  middle 
grade  enlisted  men.  But,  a  preferable 
alternative  would  be  to  provide  this  off- 
post  option  to  all  servicemen.  The  old 
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attitude  toward  the  junior  grade  en- 
listed man  seen  within  the  military  in  all 
too  many  instances  must  be  tempered  if 
we  are  to  have  a  truly  cohesive  defense 
force  with  a  high  morale  factor. 

Reducing  the  housing  deficit,  lowering 
the  number  of  substandard  and  inade- 
quate quarters,  increasing  the  housing 
options  for  military  personnel,  and  in- 
suring that  they  are  not  penalized  by  the 
absence  of  a  fair  housing  allowance  while 
living  on  base — all  of  these  things  are 
important.  All  of  these  things  can  be 
done  under  provisions  of  this  bill.  We 
must  have  the  study,  for  through  that 
we  will  be  able  to  get  a  greater  under- 
standing of  what  we  must  do  to  meet  the 
housing  requirements  of  our  military 
personnel. 

AOVEBTISING   AND   RECRUmNO 

A  third  key  facet  of  the  legislation  is 
section  5,  which  recommends  authoriza- 
tion of  outlays  for  Armed  Forces  radio 
and  television  advertising  and  for  im- 
provement of  the  mobility  and  effective- 
ness of  the  recruiter  force.  The  relatively 
small  expenses  authorized  are  primarily 
designed  to  assist  DOD  in  reaching  and 
having  an  impact  on  the  June  graduating 
classes,  especially  from  high  schools. 
This  section  address  a  critical  and  im- 
mediate need  for  stimulating  voluntary 
enlistments  at  a  particular  time — it  de- 
serves the  highest  priority. 

The  recent  history  of  Armed  Forces  ad- 
vertising to  stimulate  enlistments  is  well 
known.  Prior  to  1971,  the  services  had 
been  relying,  with  little  success,  on  radio/ 
TV  public  service  promotion  time,  which 
was  generally  available  in  relatively 
scanty  amounts  and  was  often  given 
when  commercial  time  was  not  selling. 
A  study  done  by  Broadcast  Advertisers 
Reports,  Inc.,  in  the  top  75  TV  markets 
during  a  full  week  in  August  of  1969  re- 
vealed the  following: 

Only  32.5  percent  of  the  TV  stations 
ran  any  Army  commercials. 

An  average  of  less  than  three  com- 
mercials per  market  were  telecast. 

Only  4  percent  of  the  spots  telecast 
were  on  VHF  network-affiliated  stations 
during  prime  time — 7:30  to  11  p.m. 

The  vast  majority  of  all  commercials 
were  on  during  light-viewing  periods. 

The  Army's  Recruiting  Command  has 
noted  that  even  if  all  TV  stations  in- 
creased the  amount  of  public  service  time 
donated  to  the  Army,  they  still  would  not 
likely  approach  the  level  needed.  It  re- 
ported that  if  every  NBC-TV  station  car- 
rying the  "Tonight"  show  ran  an  Army 
commercial  between  12  and  12:30  a.m., 
less  than  half  as  many  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  24  could  be  reached  than 
would  be  with  a  single  insertion  in  Mc- 
Calls.  This  statistic  hardly  inspires  con- 
fidence in  the  effectiveness  of  a  strictly 
public-servlce-rellant  advertising  cam- 
paign. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  seen  what  a  con- 
certed advertising  effort  can  do.  Prom 
March  to  May  1971,  the  Army  was  per- 
mitted to  purchase  "prime-time"  radio/ 
TV  advertisements  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  as  many  enlistment-age  people  as 
possible  to  stimulate  voluntary  enlist- 
ments. Advertising  time  was  purchased 
on  something  of  a  "crash"  or  saturation 


basis,  and  the  shortage  of  time  the  Army 
had  to  prepare  for  the  program  limited 
its  overall  effectiveness.  Still,  careful 
study  of  the  test's  results  showed  it  the 
most  effective  single  method  ever  used 
to  stimulate  enlistments.  Examples  of 
that  effectiveness: 

TV  alone  impacted  on  18-  to  34-year- 
olds  during  the  test  period  some  9,000,000 
times  per  month— 20  times  as  effective 
as  public  service  advertising; 

Radio  coverage  reached  18-  to  24 -year- 
olds  some  109,000,000  times  per  month— 
500  times  more  effective  than  public  serv- 
ice time; 

Paid  electronic  advertisements  pro- 
duced 10,000  calls  per  week  to  the  Army's 
toll-free  "LISTFAX"  number— 70  times 
more  than  pubUc  service  advertisements; 

Awareness  of  advertised  Army  options 
among  the  target  group  skyrocketed  118 
percent: 

Eight  thousand  enlistments  were  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  paid  radio/TV 
advertising  campaign; 

True  volimteer  enlistments  increased 
28  percent; 

Delayed  entry  enlistments  increased  95 
percent; 

The  17-  to  18-year-old  enlistments  in- 
creased 35  percent;  and 

Combat  arms  enlistments  boomed  702 
percent. 

The  need,  then,  for  paid  radio/TV  ad- 
vertising is  obvious.  It  has  proven  its 
ability  to  produce  dramatic  results.  The 
Army  has  made  an  effort  to  stimulate  the 
amount  and  quality  of  free  public  service 
time  granted  it  by  the  Nation's  broad- 
casters, but  there  has  been  little  posi- 
tive response.  And  even  increased  public 
service  time  cannot  have  nearly  the  im- 
pact of  a  concerted  advertising  program. 
Such  advertising  has  been  tested  under 
fire  and  has  proven  itself  effective.  It  de- 
serves promotion,  to  use  the  military 
vernacular,  not  a  discharge  or  an  early 
out. 

Also  important  is  a  step-up  in  recruit- 
ing appropriations.  Significant  progress 
has  been  made  in  improving  the  struc- 
ture and  effectiveness  of  the  U.8.  Army 
Recruiting  Command.  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  in  this  area.  But  again, 
problems  persist  in  the  face  of  the  spe- 
cial effort  needed  this  summer. 

A  particular  problem  at  present,  for 
example,  is  mobility  of  Army  recruiters. 
Currently,  one  vehicle  is  available  for 
transport  per  two  recruiters.  This  limits 
effectiveness,  especially  for  recruiters 
working  outside  of,  or  on  the  periphery 
of,  cities.  Providing  more  transportation 
for  the  6,000-man  recruiter  force  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  maximum  utilization 
of  personnel. 

The  effect  of  improved  recruiting  ef- 
forts is  already  evident.  Lt.  Gen.  George 
Forsythe.  General  Westmoreland's  spe- 
cial assistant  for  the  modem  volunteer 
Army,  has  pointed  out  that  in  Decem- 
ber 1971,  enlistments  were  up  20  percait 
over  the  same  month  the  previous  year, 
with  an  80  percent  quality  improvement 
and  88  percent  of  enlistees  high  school 
graduates. 

The  Honorable  Roger  Kelley.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs,  has  said  that  seven 
of  10  enlistees  thus  far  in  1972  have  been 
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true,  nondraft-motivated  volunteers 
Further,  enlistments  for  combat  arms 
have  risen  from  only  200  a  month  in 
1970  to  over  3,000  a  month  in  1971-72 
He  attributed  this  dramatic  increase  to 
the  variety  of  enlistment  options  and 
improved  recruiting  efforts.  We  must 
continue  and  increase  this  effort.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  integral  of  components 
in  the  volunteer  army  program.  Without 
a  good  recruiting  program,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  the  number  of  good,  high- 
caliber  volunteers  who  must  rely  on  to 
defend  the  Nation. 

This  bill  will  give  us  maximum  results 
of  money  expended.  Radio/TV  advertis- 
ing will  be  purchased  on  the  basis  of 
careful  market  research,  buying  only 
from  stations  specifically  programing  to 
the  target  group,  with  time  purchased 
during  segments  when  the  target  group 
is  known  to  listen  or  watch— not  neces- 
sarily prime  time— and  with  the  amount 
of  time  purchased  controlled  by  previous 
results  measured  against  the  services' 
specific  enlistment  goals. 

The  importance  of  authorizing  outlays 
to  assist  the  Armed  Forces,  recruiting  ef- 
fort cannot  be  overstated.  Radio/TV  ad- 
vertising has  proven  itself  to  be  an  effec- 
tive medium  for  stimulating  enlistments 
Recruiter  mobility  Is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  recruiter  effectiveness.  The 
most  important  single  period  of  the  year 
for  a  maximum  recruiting  effort  Is  just 
ahead,  as  young  men  plan  their  activities 
after  school  graduation. 

The  number  of  involuntary  Inductions 
required  in  the  next  fiscal  year  and  the 
ability  to  build  a  base  of  true  volunteers 
in  the  services  depends  heavily  on  con- 
gressional support  for  this  strong  mid- 
year advertising  program. 

DISCRETIONART    rXTNDS 

Provision  of  funds  for  Project  Volun- 
teer discretionary  funds  is  another  key 
section  of  the  bill.  The  fimds  author- 
ized for  appropriation  can  be  applied  to 
those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense deems  most  Important.  The  abil- 
ity to  use  the  funds  selectively  will  in- 
crease their  impact  and  be  of  far  greater 
long-range  benefit  than  would  be  moneys 
allotted  for  a  specific  program  whose 
worth  has  not  been  effectively  meas- 
ured. 

The  first  year  of  Project  Volunteer 
funding  has  shown  that  what  works  at 
one  military  installation  will  not  neces- 
sarily work  at  another.  And  what  is  des- 
perately needed  at  one  base  may  well  be 
taken  care  of  at  another.  If  one  fort 
needs  improved  recreational  facilities, 
while  another  needs  barracks  improve- 
ment, why  lock  both  into  a  job  civlllan- 
Izatlon  program  that  may  be  Instituted 
on  a  servlceswide  basis?  Why  not  ad- 
dress each  specific  problem  with  a  spe- 
cific program?  That  Is  what  this  bUl 
would  make  possible. 

Commanders  at  Installations  where 
the  Project  Volunteer  experiment  has 
been  Instituted  have  come  to  a  sub- 
stantial consensus  on  where  the  bulk  of 
their  resources  should  go:  33  percent  of 
VOLAR  funds  have  been  devoted  to  free- 
ing soldiers  from  nonmlsslon,  nonmlll- 
tary,  specialty  related  duties  such  as  KP; 
23  percent  to  repairing  and  maintaining 
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troop  facilities  such  as  barracks  and  mess 
balls  and  community  support  facilities; 
8  percent  to  avocational  and  recreational 
special  services  programs;  and  4  percent 
to  individual  and  unit  training  initia- 
tives. The  remainder  of  their  funds, 
though,  went  to  a  variety  of  things  com- 
manders saw  as  necessary  to  enhance 
professionalism  and  Improve  Army  life. 

Maj.  Gen.  Orwin  C.  Talbott,  com- 
manding officer  of  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  has 
been  successful  in  making  use  of  the 
VOLAR  funds  at  his  fort.  Among  the  10 
highest  ranked  funded  actions  at  Ben- 
ning among  first-terra  enlisted  inen  were 
civilianization  of  KP,  revising  commis- 
sary operating  hours,  establishment  of  a 
shuttle  bus  service,  and  improvement  of 
medical  services  for  military  servicemen 
and  their  dependents  and  of  Special 
Service  faculties.  The  general  and  his 
staff,  after  seeking  out  the  programs 
which  most  needed  being  done,  instituted 
those  improvements.  Creation  of  a  dis- 
cretionary fund  would  enable  this  kind 
of  effort  to  be  extended  to  posts  and  imits 
throughout  the  world  in  all  branches  of 
the  services. 

General  Forsythe  said  of  the  initial 
VOLAR  experiments — 

Each  VOLAR  post  commander  has  been 
charged  to  conduct  his  own  evaluation  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  measures  he  Institutes. 
No  rigid  criteria  of  effectiveness  have  been 
provided,  and  none  seem  necessary  or  help- 
ful at  this  time. 

As  the  general  said,  no  rigid  criteria 
seem  helpful;  hence,  no  rigid  plan  should 
be  established.  Let  us  not  increase  de- 
fense costs;  rather,  let  us  get  the  most 
for  our  defense  dollar. 

MANPOWTEB    MANAGEMENT 

The  goal  of  section  7,  calling  for  a 
manpower  management  study,  is  basi- 
cally the  same,  to  insure  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness per  dollar  spent.  This  section 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ex- 
plain to  Congress,  in  detail,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Armed  Forces  in  terms  of 
how  its  personnel  are  occupied.  It  is  a 
report  long  overdue. 

Congress  needs  to  know  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces — and  in  con- 
siderably greater  detail  than  is  now 
available.  Many  Members  have  ques- 
tioned the  need  in  various  offices,  com- 
mands, or  installations  for  the  number 
of  military  personnel  actually  required 
for  the  national  security  mission.  It  Is 
important  to  keep  In  mind  that  every 
slot  occupied  unnecessarily  is  a  slot 
which  only  drives  up  defense  costs  while 
doing  nothing  for  the  defense  cause 
itself. 

At  the  advent  of  an  all-volunteer  force, 
and  in  the  face  of  Increasing  military 
personnel  costs,  the  Nation  needs  to  be 
assured  that  It  Is  protected  by  a  trim 
and  efficient  national  defense  force.  Any 
areas  with  surplus  personnel  must  be 
identified  to  Insure  that  excess  troop 
strengths  do  not  drain  off  scarce  national 
resources  while  serving  no  good  purpose 
and  accomplishing  nothing  of  substance. 

Each  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
details  to  Congress  the  national  security 
requirements  as  currently  perceived  and 
recommends  whether  or  not  American 
military  resources  need  to  be  applied  to 


meet  problem  or  i>otentIal  threat  areas. 
The  report  Is  designed  to  promote,  as 
currently  described,  a  posture  of  realis- 
tic deterrence.  This  section  does  not  pro- 
pose 'io  term  it  inadequate  or  to  question 
its  conclusions,  for  the  report  required 
herein  does  not  address  the  merits  of 
where  the  Nation  applies  its  military  re- 
sources. Rather,  assuming  the  legitimacy 
of  the  varied  worldwide  applications  of 
military  resources,  this  study  insists  in- 
stead on  justification  to  Congress  of  how 
many  military  personnel  are  actually 
needed  to  perform  the  required  national 
security  functions. 

As  proposed  here,  the  section  requires 
a  report  to  the  Congress  once  every 
4  years  which : 

Specifically  contains  a  posltlon-by- 
posltion  analysis  of  the  fimctlon  of  each 
and  every  military  job  slot; 

Specifically  identifies  those  positions 
which  might  be  filled  by  civilian  person- 
nel; 

Enumerates  in  detail  which  positions 
might  be  filled  by  civilians,  but  which 
need  to  be  reserved  for  legitimate  mili- 
tary rotational  requirements,  along  with 
a  justification  of  the  need  for  such  rota- 
tional posts; 

Earmarks  those  positions  which  might 
be  amenable  to  staffing  through  the 
direct  hire  of  skilled  personnel  into  the 
Armed  Forces;  and 

Outlines  the  manner  in  which  any 
change  in  force  size  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  which  projects  quarterly  estimates  of 
the  number  of  personnel  per  pay  grade 
and  the  number  of  expected  accessions. 
This  mandated  report  will  give  Con- 
gress, for  the  first  time,  the  information 
it  needs  to  make  the  best  education  de- 
cisions in  response  to  legislative  requests 
for  strengths  and  appropriations.  It  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  DOD  in  deter- 
mining their  areas  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, better  enabling  them  to  meet  their 
goal  of  fullest  utilization  of  personnel. 
Most  importantly,  it  will,  as  I  have 
stated.  Insure  by  congressional  scrutiny 
the  maximum  possible  national  defense 
for  the  tax  dollar  applied. 

MILITARY    COMPENSATION 

Section  8  is  another  study  proposal. 
Conjecture  has  been  that  members  of  the 
military  undervalue  their  pay  because  of 
imseen  factors  such  as  the  invisible  tax 
advantage  and  certain  allowances.  Con- 
vert to  salary,  some  say,  and  DOD  would 
be  money  ahead. 

My  proposal  is  for  a  report,  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
not  later  than  the  end  of  1973,  to  recom- 
mend a  modem  structure  for  disbursing 
pay  in  the  services.  This  section  does  not 
impose  a  new  requirement — it  merely 
reemphasizes  the  directive  Issued  by  Con- 
gress 7  years  ago  to  complete  the  modern- 
ization of  military  pay. 

The  MUitary  Pay  Act  of  1965  required 
the  President  to  order  a  complete  review 
of  the  military  compensation  system,  and 
to  forw£u-d  to  Congress  results  of  that 
study,  with  any  recommendations  for 
changes.  ■ 

The  first  report,  delivered  In  1967,  was 
the  first  quadrennial  pay  review — 
commonly  known  as  the  Hubbell  report. 
This  analysis,  conducted  by  the  Office  of 


the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  represen- 
tation from  all  services,  was  clearly  the 
most  exhaustive  study  to  then  of  the  rel- 
ative benefits  and  considerable  deficien- 
cies of  the  piecemeal  military  compensa- 
tion system. 

DOD's  first  quadrennial  pay  review 
found  an  enormously  varying  system  of 
disbursing  compensation  to  military 
members,  including  basic  pay;  quarters 
or  quarters  allowance,  if  eligible;  vari- 
ous special,  hazardous,  unusual,  hostile 
duty,  scarce  skill,  superior  performance, 
or  incentive  pays,  if  eligible;  a  host  of 
other  benefits,  some  visible  and  some 
invisible:  with  the  entire  swa.  of  it  par- 
tially exposed  and  partially  protected 
from  Federal  income  taxes. 

As  the  1967  draft  study  by  Sena- 
tors— then  Congressmen — Stafford  and 
ScHWEiKER  and  colleagues  Horton, 
Shrfver,  and  Whalen  emphasized: 

Compared  to  civilian  pay  procedures,  the 
military  system  of  compensation  appears  to 
be  Inefficient  and  confusing.  It  defies  con- 
crete comparisons  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary pay  scales. 

From  surveys  conducted  by  the  Hub- 
bell  group,  the  confusion  generated  by 
the  system  became  apparent.  For  ex- 
ample, survey  data  showed  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men  with  an  average  of  3 
years  on  active  duty,  and  leaving  serv- 
ice, were  consistently  underestimating 
their  then  very  low  military  earnings  by 
10  to  24  percent.  In  a  series  of  queries 
to  banks  and  finance  companies  to  de- 
termine how  they  valued  military  com- 
pensation for  lending  purposes,  salaries 
were  underestimated  at  an  average  of  50 
percent  for  an  E-3;  34  percent  for  an 
O-l;  13  percent  for  an  E-7;  and  4  per- 
cent for  an  0-6. 

As  a  result,  the  Pay  Review  recom- 
mended a  new  and  simpler  salary  system 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  one  which  con- 
solidated in  a  fair  manner  all  variant  in- 
come elements  of  the  present  system,  but 
which,  above  all,  made  the  compensation 
paid  understandable  to  the  military 
member. 

In  summarizing  the  recommendations, 
the  DOD  report  said: 

Increased  visibUity  and  equity  will  be  at- 
tained by  replacing  a  confusing  array  of  pays, 
allowances,  and  benefits  that  depend  in  part 
on  family  size,  with  a  single  taxable  salary 
based  on  pay  grade  and  longevity  step.  In- 
creased credibility  will  come  from  adopting 
an  obJ«ctlve,  quantitaUve  standard  for  de- 
ciding what  salary  levels  should  be  and  how 
they  should  be  adjusted  to  keep  pace  with 
salary  levels  in  the  private  sector. 

These  general  recommendations — in- 
cluding revamping  the  retirement  pro- 
gram into  a  cash  contribution  basis 
and  establishing  Federal  comparability 
scales — never  reached  Congress  in  terms 
of  proposed  legislation.  Observers  said 
that  despite  executive  branch  enthusiasm 
for  the  concepts,  too  few  dollars  kept  the 
report  recommendations  from  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  proposals. 

In  February  1970,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  an  All-Volunteer  Force  re- 
ported its  findings  on  key  elements  to 
eliminating  reliance  on  the  draft.  In 
their  report  was  a  strong  endorsement  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  first  quad- 
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rennial  pay  review,  and  for  essentially 
the  reasons  the  DOD  report  advanced. 

DOD  officials  have  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  some  $2.6  billion  to  make  the 
conversion  to  the  salary  system.  In- 
creased Federal  income  tax  collections  of 
$1.65  billion  would  reduce  net  Govern- 
ment cost  to  $95  million. 

But  the  long-range  effect  would  be  eco- 
nomical: 

By  making  military  compensation 
more  visible,  more  men  and  women  will 
likely  be  influenced  to  remain  in  the  mil- 
itary. Net  savings  in  terms  of  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  replacement  per- 
sonnel are  considerable. 

Bachelors  will  be  paid  the  same  as 
married  service  personnel.  Present  al- 
lowance criteria  very  definitely  discrimi- 
nate against  single  service  men  and 
women. 

Adjustment  of  military  pay  can  be 
done  on  a  standard  that  is  visible  and 
credible.  Congress  will  have  a  tool  to 
measure  the  sidequacy  of  pay  and  the 
need  for  pay  boosts. 

But  we  do  need  a  final  and  authorita- 
tive report  recommending  a  new  struc- 
ture for  disbiirsing  military  pay.  Strong 
congressional  action  has  increased  mili- 
tary pay  to  respectable  levels.  The 
amount  now  given  in  military  pay  must 
be  seen  and  imderstood  by  persons  in 
the  service,  and  especially  by  those  con- 
sidering military  service.  Basic  recruit 
pay  of  $288  a  month,  while  double  the 
level  of  a  year  ago,  does  not  really  sound 
like  very  much.  Over  an  entire  year,  it 
comes  to  about  $3,450.  That  is  hardly  en- 
ticing, even  in  these  days  of  a  tight  job 
market.  What  the  prospective  enlistee 
probably  does  not  realize  is  that  a  re- 
,cruit's  total  military  compensation  comes 
to  $5,407.  And  in  half  a  year  he  is  likely 
to  make  Pfc.  That  is  worth  $5,881  an- 
nually. These  are  the  figures  America's 
young  men  and  women  need  to  know. 

As  the  reports  have  recommended,  and 
as  this  section  proposes,  its  key  elements 
should  include,  in  the  framework  of  a 
volunteer  force,  a  single  taxable  cash 
salary  system,  based  on  pay  grade  and 
longevity  step  which  specifically: 

Takes  into  account  tax  advantages 
now  realized  by  servicemen  because  of 
"protected"  allowances  and  fringe  bene- 
fits, thus  being  visible  and  understand- 
able to  those  who  receive  it; 

Employs  the  Federal  comparability 
scales,  and  concretely  and  competitively 
defines  various  stages  of  job  responsi- 
bility and  authority,  hence  is  competi- 
tive; and 

Provides  for  cash  contributions  to  a 
retirement  system  similar  to  that  for 
Federal  civilian  employees,  thereby  not 
penalizing  those  who  do  not  fulfill  some 
specific  obligation  period,  such  as  20 
years,  to  attain  eligibility. 

In  addition,  the  report  is  required  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  what  may  be 
an  even  more  appropriate  system  for 
imiquely  military  needs,  one  which  is  a 
three-dimensional  pay  table,  varying 
compensation  by  rank,  longevity  step  and 
skill  differentials. 

A  report  recommending  such  meth- 
ods for  disbursing  military  pay  will  di- 
rectly address  the  pay  problem  areas 
today:  credibility — military  persormel 
imderstanding  their  salaries,  and  more 


importantly.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  understanding  them;  visibility — 
mihtary  men  and  women  seeing  the 
amount  paid  them;  and  hence,  true 
competitiveness — as  the  military  can  be 
on  equal  ground  with  the  civilian  sector 
in  the  employment  market. 

The  entire  package,  then,  with  its  mix 
of  studies,  discretionary  and  concrete 
programs,  is  the  kind  of  legislation  need- 
ed by  and  for  the  military.  We  can  enact 
programs  that  need  to  be  enacted  and 
measure  the  feasibility  of  programs  that 
it  might  be  advisable  to  enact. 

The  combination  will  provide  equity 
for  all  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  will  do  so  in  a  truly  cost-ef- 
fective manner.  Conversion  to  an  all- 
volimteer  military  is  like  putting  to- 
gether a  puzzle.  When  you  begin,  you 
simply  look  for  pieces  that  fit  together, 
until  finally  you  begin  to  get  a  feeling 
for  the  total  shape  and  substance  of 
the  puzzle.  Then,  the  pieces  are  put  to- 
gether more  carefully,  with  the  singular 
goal  of  effectively  completing  the  whole. 
This  bill  can  help  to  complete  the  whole. 

A  copy  of  the  Volimteer  Military  Man- 
power Act  of  1972  follows: 

HJl.— 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled, 
Sec.  1.  Short  TnxE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Volunteer 
Military  Manpower  Act  of  1972.  i, 
Sec.  2.  Policy  and  Interest  op  Congress. 
Section  1(c)  of  The  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  as  amended  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read: 

The  Congress  f virther  declares  that  In  a  free 
society  the  obligations  of  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  should  be  enforced  through 
the  provisions  of  this  act  only  when  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  security  of  this  nation, 
and  the  opportunities  and  privileges  of  serv- 
ing in  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  reserve  com- 
ponents thereof  should  be  shared  generally 
in  accordance  with  a  system  of  selection 
which  Is  fair  and  just,  and  which  is  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  nation- 
al economy. 

Sec.    3.    Travix    and    Transportation    Al- 
lowances,   Dislocation    Allow- 
ances,   AND    Family    Separation 
Allowances  for  Enlisted  Mem- 
bers IN  Lower  Orades. 
Sec.   3.    (a)    Section   406(a)    of   title   37, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  including  a  member  in  pay  grade  E-4 
(foiir  years  or  less  service) ,  E-3,  E-2,  or  E-1," 
Immediately  after  "A  member  of  a  uniformed 
service." 

(b)  Section  407(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "uniformed  serv- 
ice— "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "uni- 
formed service,  including  a  member  in  pay 
grade  E-4  (four  years  or  less  service),  E-3, 
E-2,  or  E-1—". 

(c)  Section  411  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
shall  be  denied  an  allowance  authorized  by 
the  sections  of  this  title  designated  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  on  the  basis  of 
rank  or  time  in  grade." 

(d)  Section  427(b)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "(other  than  a  mem- 
ber In  pay  grade  E-1,  E-2,  E-3,  or  E-4  (under 
4  years  or  less  service) ) ". 

Sec.  4.  HorsiNO  and  Quarters  Allowances. 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  exercise  the  authority 
vested  in  them  by  law  to  provide  adequate 


housing  for  every   member   of  the   Armed 
Forces  and  hLs  dependents. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  commence  a  Joint 
study  of  military  housing  needs  to  be  com- 
pleted and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  no  later  than  1  October  1973. 
This  study  shall  specifically : 

(1)  establish  the  present  Inventory  of 
adequate  post  housing, 

(2)  conduct  a  unit  by  unit  analysis  of  the 
adequacy  of  all  on-post  housing, 

(3)  establish  criteria  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  personnel  without  dependents, 
particularly  Junior  enlisted  personnel,  will 
These  criteria  shall  be  designed  for  general 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  live  off-post, 
military  requirements,  and  for  the  specific 
nature  of  the  branch  of  service,  duty  sta- 
tion, and  military  occupational  specialty, 

(4)  establish  alternate  5  and  10  year  plans 
designed  to  achieve  adequate  housing  for  all 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents.  In 
making  these  plans,  the  adequacy  of  hous- 
ing in  the  private  sector,  the  relative  costs  of 
subsidized  private  construction,  anticipated 
developments  in  experimental  means  of  con- 
struction, and  the  use  of  mobile  trailer  fa- 
cilities and  relocatable  housing  in  areas  of 
possible  significant  fluctuation  in  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  should  be  considered.  Such 
plans  should  be  designed  with  annual  incre- 
ments so  that  members  of  each  and  every 
pay  grade  shall  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  obtain  adequate  family  and  bachelor 
housing.  Such  plans  shall  specify  the  annual 
budgetary  requirements  per  instaliation  by 
unit  cost. 

(c)  The  following  criteria  shall  be  used  lo 
defining  "adequate"  housing: 

( 1 )  Location. — ^The  distance  from  admin- 
istrative area  of  the  installation  can  be 
transversed  by  privately  owned  vehicle  in  one 
hour  or  less  during  rush  hours.  Lesser  time 
limits  may  be  applied  where  clearly  war- 
ranted by  military  necessity. 

(2)  Cost. — The  average  total  cost — includ- 
ing rent  plus  utilities  and  other  operating 
costs,  except  telephone,  plus  allowable  trans- 
portation costs — per  month  does  not  exceed 
an  estimated  schedule  of  maximum  allow- 
able housing  costs.  Such  schedule  shall  be 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  20  to  25  per  centum 
of  regular  military  compensation,  plus  the 
housing  portion  of  station  allowances  where 
applicable.  The  cost  of  transportation  to  and 
from  work  will  be  considered  only  when  the 
housing  is  located  more  than  ten  miles  from 
the  installation;  costs  will  be  computed  at 
least  at  7  cents  per  mile  for  round  trip  miles 
in  excess  of  20  miles  for  20  days  per  month. 

(3)  Condition. — The  unit  must  be  a  com- 
plete dwelling  unit  with  private  entrance, 
with  bath  and  kitchen  for  sole  use  of  the 
occupants,  and  so  arranged  that  both  kitchen 
and  bedrooms  can  be  entered  without  pass- 
ing through  bedrooms.  The  unit  must  be 
well-constructed  and  in  a  good  state  of  re- 
pair, with  heating  and  kitchen  equipment 
provided,  and  it  must  be  located  in  a  resi- 
dential area  which  meets  acceptable  stand- 
ards for  health  and  sanitation  and  which  is 
not  subject  to  offensive  fumes,  industrial 
noises,  and  other  objectionable  features.  The 
unit  must  be  adequate  In  bedroom  count  for 
military  families.  With  respect  to  net  fioor 
area,  one  bedroom  unit  normally  should  not 
be  less  than  660  square  feet,  two  bedrooms — 
750  square  feet;  three  bedrooms — 960  square 
feet;  and  four  bedrooms — 1,080  square  feet. 

(4)  Bachelor  housing  shall  meet  the  same 
criteria  as  family  housing  as  to  Location 
and  Cost.  In  addition,  the  unit  must  be  well 
constructed  and  in  good  state  of  repair, 
with  heating  and  reasonable  privacy  and 
access  to  bath  facilities.  It  must  be  located 
in  a  residential  area  which  meets  acceptable 
standards  for  health  and  sanitation  and 
which  is  not  subject  to  offensive  fumes,  in- 
dustrial noises,  and  other  objectionable  fea- 
tures.  Two  persons  per  bedroom  shall  be 
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considered  the  maximum  occupancy  for  en- 
listed bachelor  housing,  with  a  minimum 
floor  space  of  270  square  feet  for  one  person 
occupancy  and  135  square  feet  each  for  two 
person  occupancy. 

(5)  The  housing  must  be  available  to  all 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  members  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Ouard,  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, and  Public  Health  Service,  with  or 
without  dependents,  may  occupy  on  a  rental 
basis,  without  loss  of  basic  allowance  for 
quarters,  military  housing  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  mUltary  department  notwith- 
standing that  such  housing  may  have  been 
constructed  or  converted  for  assignment  as 
public  quarters.  The  net  difference  between 
the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  the  fair 
rental  value  of  such  housing  shall  be  paid 
from  otherwise  available  appropriations; 
however,  no  rental  charge  for  such  housing 
shall  be  made  in  excess  of  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  of  a  member  of  the  men- 
tioned services. 

(2)  The  fair  rental  value  of  each  unit  of 
military  housing  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  regulations  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

(3)  "miUtary  housing"  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  refer  to  both  bachelor  and  family 
quarters. 

(4)  This  section  will  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973. 

(5)  On  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
section  407  of  Public  Law  85-241  (71  Stat. 
556),  as  amended,  (42  U.S.C.  1594J)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Section  403(c)  of  Title  37  Is  amended 
to  resMl  as  follows : 

"(c)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
without  dependents  is  entitled  to  a  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  while  he  is  on  field 
duty  or  sea  duty.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, duty  of  a  period  of  less  than  three 
months  Is  not  considered  to  be  field  duty  or 
sea  duty.  Notwithstanding  any  otho-  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  member  shall  be  denied  such 
allowance  on  the  basis  of  rank  or  time  in 
grade." 

(f)  Section  403(f)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "who  is  in  pay  grade  E-4  (four 
or  more  years'  service)  or  above." 

(g)  Personnel  in  pay  grades  E-4  and  be- 
low with  dependents  shall  beoome  eligible 
for  on-post  housing  on  an  equal  basis  with 
personnel  In  other  pay  grades  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Recruitment  and  Advertising. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $92,000,000,  of  which  $30.- 
000,000  8h.^ll  be  used  for  recruitment  activi- 
ties of  military  personnel  during  Fiscal  Year 
1973.  The  sum  of  $62,000,000  shall  be  used 
for  advertising  in  the  recruitment  of  mili- 
tary personnel.  $20,000,000  of  which  shall  be 
restricted  for  the  exclusive  use  of  radio  and 
television  in  such  advertising  program.  The 
sums  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  In 
addition  to  any  other  sums  which  have  been 
or  may  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tences. 

Sec   6.   Project   Volunteer   Discrbtionart 
Fund. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $40,000,000  as  a  discre- 
tionary fund  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
be  allocated  to  the  services  for  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  service  life  and  man- 
agement practices  which  are  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  contribute  to  the 
enlistment  and  retention  of  military  person- 
nel. 
Sec.  7.  Manpower  Management. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30  June  1973.  and  every  fourth  fiscal 


year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  written  report  not 
later  than  1  March  of  said  fiscal  year,  which 
shall  contain  the  results  of  a  posltion-by- 
posltlon  analysis  of  each  and  every  military 
position,  to  specifically  Identify — 

( 1 )  positions  and  services  In  the  non-mis- 
sion forces  which  might  be  filled  by  civilian 
personnel  or  by  contract  services; 

(2)  positions  In  the  non-mission  forces 
which  might  be  filled  by  civilian  personnel, 
but  need  be  reserved  for  mUltary  personnel, 
primarily  because  of  rotational  require- 
ments, along  with  evidence  which  supports 
these  rotational  requirements  or  any  other 
requirements  and  continuation  of  the  poli- 
cies on  which  such  reservations  are  based; 

(3)  occupations  which  might  be  filled 
through  direct  hiring  of  skilled  personnel 
into  the  armed  services  at  pay  grades  com- 
mensurate with  their  training  and  experi- 
ence; 

(4)  all  other  non-mlsslon  forces  and  the 
basis  for  continuation  of  the  policy  of  re- 
serving these  positions  for  mUltary  person- 
nel;  and 

(5)  any  other  Information  the  Secretary 
determines  relevant  to  a  posltlon-by-posl- 
tlon  analysis. 

Sec.   8.  Militart  Compensation. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  1, 
1973.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  formu- 
late and  send  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent a  written  report  recommending  a  new 
pay  structure  for  the  uniformed  services. 

(b)  The  pay  structure  designated  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall — 

(1)  be  constructed  by  making  an  analysis 
of  military  and  civilian  Incomes  at  various 
stages  of  responsibility  and  authority.  In- 
cluding top  management,  management  en- 
try, and  work  force  entry  levels.  Such  analy- 
sis shall  not  only  use  the  federal  compara- 
bility process  as  a  basic  guideline  but  shall 
also  specifically  consider  competitive  wages 
at  entry  levels  In  the  civilian  labor  market, 
and  shall  establish  a  salary  schedule  sufS- 
clent  to  maintain  an  armed  force  on  an 
all-volunteer  basis. 

(2)  provide  salary  schedules  of  pay  which 
combine  basic  pay  rates  and  allowances  for 
quarters  and  subsistence; 

(3)  provide  for  cash  contributions  to  a 
retirement  system  similar  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  provided  for  Federal  civil- 
ian employees; 

(4)  take  Into  account  the  amount  lost  as 
a  result  of  the  termination  of  separate  al- 
lowance for  quarters  and  subsistence  and 
the  amount  which  will  be  contributed  to 
a  retirement  system.  Including  the  loss  of 
any  tax  advantage  realized  under  current 
law; 

(5)  Include  such  other  features  In  the 
new  pay  structure  as  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  make  such  pay  structure  fair  and 
equitable  and  to  attract  qualified  personnel 
to  the  uniformed  services.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  consider  and  report  to  the 
Congress  on  alternative  salary  systems.  In- 
cluding a  three-dimensional  pay  table  which 
wovild  vary  compensation  by  rank,  time  In 
grade,  and  skill  differentials. 

(6)  The  study  shall  Include  the  prepara- 
tion of  final  drafts  to  all  legislation  and 
regulations  required  to  Implement  the 
amended  changes. 

(c)  The  report  designated  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  Initiated  as  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense's  regular 
quadrennial  review  required  by  Paragraph 
1008.  section  2  (a)  of  Chapter  19.  Title  37. 
United  States  Code. 


THE  NEW  FEDERAL  GUIDELINES 
RELATING  TO  METHADONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  <Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
lifted  the  investigational  status  of  the 
synthetic  narcotic,  methadone.  Although 
there  are  presently  some  450  methadone 
clinics  in  the  country — all  operating  on 
temporary,  investigational  new  drug  per- 
mits— the  decision  to  reclassify  the  drug 
legally  establishes,  for  the  first  time,  its 
safety  and  effectiveness  as  an  agent  for 
treating  heroin  addiction. 

Ever  since  1947,  when  methadone  was 
officially  certified  as  an  investigatory  new 
drug,  it  has  proven  both  efficacious  and 
safe  as  a  maintenance  drug  when  cor- 
rectly administered.  In  fact,  as  the  new 
FDA  guidelines  acknowledge,  methadone 
is  the  only  drug  for  which  there  is  "sub- 
stantial evidence  of  effectiveness"  in 
heroin  addiction  treatment.  Experiences 
reported  by  methadone  maintenance 
treatment  programs  have  shown  that,  on 
the  balance,  the  successes  far  outweigh 
the  failures.  A  majority  of  the  patients 
complete  their  schooling  or  increase  their 
skills  and  become  self-supporting.  Their 
pattern  of  arrests  decreases  sharply. 
Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
patients  who  remain  in  these  programs 
revert  to  regular  heroin  use.  Now  the  new 
Federal  regulations  have  paved  the  way 
lor  the  creation  of  many  more  metha- 
done clinics  and  for  the  recognition  of 
methadone  as  a  major  tool  in  the  battle 
against  heroin  dependency. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  new 
plan  does  represent  a  major  expansion 
of  the  methadone  system,  the  FDA  has 
wisely  included  guidelines  to  eliminate 
its  diversion  to  illicit  use.  Under  the  new 
regulations,  methadone  will  be  available 
only  through  Government  approved 
treatment  program.  Private  physicians 
will  be  prohibited  from  prescribing  it 
imless  they  are  program  participants, 
and  it  will  be  removed  from  all  drug- 
stores where  it  is  now  available  as  a 
prescription  drug.  The  dual  purpose  of 
this  new  Federal  initiative,  then,  is  to 
disrupt  illegal  trafficking  in  methadone 
v;hile  at  the  same  time  making  it  avail- 
able to  an  estimated  25.000  heroin  users 
who  have  been  denied  the  drug  because 
of  lack  of  facilities. 

The  FDA's  new  proposals  are.  of 
course,  reasonable,  neressary,  and  an  im- 
portant step  forward — there  are  few  au- 
thorities that  will  not  now  concede  that 
methadone  has  a  valuable  role  to  play  in 
the  treatment  of  many  addicts.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  ignore  the  fact 
that,  despite  its  tremendous  usefulness, 
methadone  still  does  not  adequately  solve 
the  problem.  It  is  deficient  in  that  it 
creates  its  own  addiction  and  depend- 
ence similar  to  that  of  heroin  addiction. 
Research  also  indicates  that  accidental 
use  of  methadone  is  potentially  more 
dangerous  than  accidental  use  of  heroin. 
And  authorities  concede  that  tlie  drug's 
long-range  effects  are  unknown.  Finally, 
in  our  enthusiasm  for  methadone  main- 
tenance programs,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  other  antidrug  procedures  such 
as  detoxification,  counseling,  psycho- 
therapy, and  vocational  rehabilitation. 
So  while  methadone  is  an  important 
weafKoi  in  the  war  against  heroin  addic- 
tion, it  certainly  is  not  a  panacea.  A  varl- 
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ety  of  treatment  methods  should  be  sup- 
ported. Research  to  develop  a  nonaddic- 
tive  heroin  antagonist  shoixld  be  ex- 
panded. And  all  methadone  maintenance 
programs  should  include  rehabilitative 
and  supportive  services.  Above  all,  we 
must  not  allow  these  programs  to  con- 
sign a  segment  of  American  society  of 
lives  of  permanent  addiction. 


WHY  HANOI  FIGHTS  ON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand South  Vietnamese  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  recent  inva- 
sion from  the  north.  They  have  all  fled 
south — away  from  the  invading  Commu- 
nist forces.  They  have  fled  only  because 
they  fear  the  invading  forces. 

It  Is  as  amazing  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  it  was  recently  to  Senator  Buckley 
that  there  are  those  among  our  col- 
leagues who  condemn  not  North  Vietnam 
but  President  Nixon. 

To  those  who  say  Vietnamization  Is  a 
failure,  let  them  explain  why  it  is  North 
Vietnam's  Regular  Army  and  not  the 
South  Vietcong  which  is  carrying  the 
battle.  Let  them  explain  how  after  more 
than  a  week  of  intensive  fighting  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  without  any 
U.S.  ground  support,  is  fighting  vigor- 
ously to  defend  their  people  and  their 
major  cities. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  the  cur- 
rent invasion  spells  the  doom  of  the 
Vietnamization  program,  let  us  await 
the  outcome  of  the  battle.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Army  is  fighting  the  ground 
actions  alone,  whereas  in  1968  the  United 
States  had  550.000  groimd  troops  there. 
Today  the  United  States  has  fewer  than 
90,000  and  none  of  these  ground  forces 
are  engaged  in  the  combat,  and  further 
reductions  are  continuing  on  schedule. 

To  those  who  ask  why  President  Nixon 
has  not  ended  the  war  by  now.  let  them 
consider  how  their  statements  have  In- 
fiuenced  Hanoi  to  continue  the  war  and 
in  their  analyses  of  the  recent  massive 
invasion  by  the  North  Vietnam  regulars, 
let  them  consider  the  following  state- 
ment, "Why  Hanoi  Fights  On." 
The  statement  follows: 

Why  Hanoi  Fights  On 
(By  Edmund  A.  GulUon) 
While  Hanoi  broadcasts  Its  thanks  to  the 
Americans  who  march  In  protest  against  the 
war,  there  are  other  Americans  who  see  the 
repetition  of  a  grim  and  familiar  pattern. 
Hanoi  moves  by  the  same  calculations  which 
paid  off  for  It  In  the  defeat  of  the  French 
In  1954. 

As  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  once  told  the 
French:  "You  wlU  kill  ten  of  our  men  and 
we  wiu  klU  one  of  yours.  And  In  the  end.  It 
wlU  be  you  who  wUl  tire  of  It."  French  power 
was  shaken  but  not  shattered  by  the  defeat 
at  Dlenblenphu.  What  broke  France  was  the 
coU^Me  of  will  on  the  home  front.  The 
French  were  fighting  to  preserve  a  hold  In 
Vietnam.  The  Americans  flght  to  preserve  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese — the  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  fear  and  reject  Hanoi — to 
choose  and  live  by  their  own  government. 
But  North  Vietnam,  having  seen  one  West- 
em  power  worn  down  by  sapping  tactics  on 


the  home  front.  Is  sure  the  same  strategy  will 
pay  off  again.  Indeed,  this  Is  what  the  decla- 
rations in  the  Hanoi  press  and  radio  are  all 
about. 

In  Vietnam  today,  the  enemy  grows  weaker 
as  our  side  grows  stronger.  The  situation  Is 
stUl  precarious  but  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
namization plan  shows  real  signs  of  working. 
The  bitter  paradox  Is  that  Hanoi  grows  more 
resolute  as  American  will  seems  to  waver 
here  at  home.  (This  would  appear  to  be  wish- 
ful thinking  on  the  part  of  Hanoi,  In  view 
of  the  recent  Gallup  poll  and  the  resolution 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  strongly 
supporting  the  Presidents  plan.)  If  the 
enemy  believes  that  public  opinion  will  force 
an  Immediate  American  pullout,  he  has  no 
reason  to  negotiate  at  Paris  or  anywhere  else. 
So  long  as  he  believes  the  "peace -marchers" 
are  marching  not  for  peace  but  for  him.  he 
will  carry  on  the  fight,  and  more  American 
and  Vietnamese  men  wUl  lose  their  lives. 

Another  article  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  one- 
sided in  their  condemnation  of  Ameri- 
can efforts  in  Vietnam  is  a  study  I  have 
of  how  to  serve  to  prolong  the  war. 

This  article  traces  from  1966  in  a  con- 
densed form  the  abimdant  evidence  from 
North  Vietnam's  own  information 
sources.  The  record  shows  that  the  en- 
emy not  only  is  closely  Informed  about 
the  demonstrations  in  the  United  States, 
but  is  also  counting  on  them  to  help  hini 
win  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  Reader's 
Digest  follows: 
From    Hanoi — Wrrn   Thanks — A   Study   of 

How  American  Antiwar  Demonstrations 

Serve  To  Prolong  the  War 

February  27,  1986:  The  North  Vietnamese 
newspaper  Nhan  Dan. 

"In  America  the  debates  on  the  Vietnam- 
ese problem  will  become  Increasingly  fiercer. 
The  U.S.  Imperialist  rear  will  be  the  scene 
of  great  confusion,  which  In  turn  will  exert 
great  Influence  upon  the  morale  of  the  U.S. 
servicemen  on  the  front  line.  That  Is  why  the 
Johnson  clique  Is  very  perplexed  and  afraid, 
faced  with  the  ever  stronger  anti-war  move- 
ment which,  like  a  sharp  knife,  Is  stabbing 
them  In  the  back." 

November  6,  1966:  Radio  Hanoi. 

"The  Vietnamese  people  hall  and  support 
the  struggle  waged  by  the  American  people 
against  the  U.S.  war  of  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam," said  Dr.  De  Dlnh  Tham,  chairman  of 
the  Vietnam  Peace  Committee.  "This  strug- 
gle Is  a  valuable  encouragement  and  backing 
for  the  Vietnamese  people,  who  sincerely 
thank  the  American  peace  fighters  for  their 
efforts  to  strengthen  their  solidarity  with 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  coordinate  their 
struggle  with  them." 

November  8.  1966:  Radio  Hanoi. 

"The  Vietnamese  people  highly  value  the 
protest  movement  of  the  American  people. 
We  praise  the  American  peace  champions 
who  courageously  turned  the  courts  which 
were  trying  them  Into  forums  to  condemn 
the  war.  We  praise  the  American  Journalists 
and  writers  who.  In  defiance  of  repression 
and  threats,  valiantly  exposed  the  crimes  of 
the  Johnson  clique  In  Vietnam." 

February  15.  1967:  Radio  Hanoi. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  American  people's 
protest  movement  has  become  a  real  second 
front  against  U.S.  Imperialists  on  the  very 
soil  of  America.  It  Is  the  largest,  most  stir- 
ring, and  best  organized  mass  movement  In 
U.S.  history." 

October  17,  1967  (four  days  before  the 
"peace  march"  on  the  Pentagon) :  Radio 
Hanoi. 

"The  South  Vietnam  People's  Committee 
for  Solidarity  With  the  American  People  has 
announced  Its  program  to  establish  relations 
with  and  contact  all  progressive  organlza- 
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tlons  and  Individuals  In  the  United  States 
who  want  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
situation  In  Vietnam.  The  committee  sent 
a  message  to  the  National  MobUlzatlon  Com- 
mittee and  the  Students  MobUlzatlon  Com 
mlttee  In  New  York: 

"  'We  warmly  haU  your  struggle  from  16  to 
21  October.  Our  struggle  wUl  certainly  grow 
more  powerful,  and  In  coordUiatlon  with  your 
struggle  It  wUl  certainly  be  capable  of  com- 
pelllng  the  U.S.  government  to  put  an  end 
to  Its  aggressive  war.  May  the  October  21 
struggle  [the  day  of  the  march  on  the  Pen- 
tagon]  mark  a  new  development  In  the  Amer- 
ican people's  movement  for  an  end  of  the 
U.S.  war.  We  wish  you  brlUlant  success.' " 

August  1968  (approximate) :  Speech  by 
TTuong  Chlnh.  chairman  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  North  Vietnam  and  No.  2  man 
In  the  ruling  party  Politburo. 

"We  are  currently  taking  advantage  of  the 
contradictions  between  the  doves  and  the 
hawks  In  the  American  ruling  class." 

January  23.  1969:  Radio  Hanoi  message  to 
the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam. 

"We  were  deeply  Impressed  by  the  success- 
ful march  on  Washington  during  the  Presi- 
dential Inaugural  day  to  welcome  the  victory 
of  the  South  Vietnam  National  Front  for 
Liberation  and  demand  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops.  We  extend  to  you  sincere 
thanks.  We  hope  that  we  would  further  co- 
ordinate our  activities  for  peace  and  real 
independence  In  Vietnam." 

October  6.  1969:  Letter  to  American  stu- 
dents from  Tran  Buu  Kiem,  former  head  of 
the  Vietcong  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

"We  greatly  admire  the  active  and  massive 
participation  of  the  American  youths  and 
students  in  this  fall  movement.  You  are 
entering  a  new,  seething  and  violent  strug- 
gle phase.  We  hope  that  you  all  wUl  pool 
your  efforts  In  achieving  great  success,  thus 
further  accelerating  the  common  movement 
of  the  American  people  against  the  war." 

October  14.  1969:  Message  to  American 
people  from  North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong. 

"This  fall,  the  broad  masses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
many  peace-  and  Justlce-lovlng  American 
personalities,  have  again  started  a  broad 
powerful  drive  to  stop  the  war.  The  Viet- 
namese people  fully  approve  EUid  warmly  hall 
your  Just  struggle.  We  are  firmly  confident 
that  with  the  solidarity  and  courage  of  our 
two  peoples  the  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  will  end  in  total  victory.  I  wish  your 
fall  offensive  a  brilliant  success." 
October  14,  1969:  Radio  Hanoi. 
"In  response  to  Nixon's  call  for  unity,  the 
U.S.  people  have  manifested  a  fierce  opposi- 
tion attitude.  The  U.S.  people's  autumn 
struggle  Is  placing  the  Nixon  Administration 
In  an  extremely  difficult,  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. We  consider  this  struggle  the  most 
realistic  support  for  the  Vietnamese  people's 
flght  against  the  United  States." 

October  17.  1969:  Message  from  Xuan 
Thuy.  chief  of  Hanoi's  negotiating  team  in 
Paris. 

"I  should  like  today  to  send  warm  greet- 
ings to  all  Americans  and  all  persons  who 
took  part  In  the  October  16  movement.  We 
consider  that  these  legitimate  actions  are  of 
a  nature  both  to  make  the  Paris  conference 
progress  and  to  demand  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration the  complete  and  rapid  withdrawal 
of  the  GIs." 

October  21.  1969:  Broadcast  from  Hanoi 
to  communist  troops  in  the  South. 

"All  deceitful  tricks  and  threats  of  the 
Nixon  clique  cannot  check  the  American 
people's  will.  In  their  valiant  and  persever- 
ing struggle,  the  American  progressives  will 
certainly  win  glorious  victories.  The  Nixon 
clique  win  certainly  be  completely  defeated 
In  Vietnam." 

November  6.  1969:  Statement  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam. 
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"The  Vietnamese  people  hall  the  honest- 
minded  Americans  who,  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Justice  and  the  true  Interests  of  their 
people,  have  courageously  denounced  the 
plans  for  prolonging  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  strongly  demanded  a  quick  and  total 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam." 

November  11,  1969:  Broadcast  to  the  com- 
munist troops  In  South  Vietnam. 
"Deeply  moved  by  the  American  progres- 
t  slves*  struggle  for  the  great  cause,  we  can 
realize  our  great  responsibility  more  clearly. 
The  Americans  are  struggling  for  their  own 
Interests  and  Vietnam's  Interest  right  on 
American  soil.  As  for  us,  what  must  we  do 
to  coordinate  with  the  U.S.  people's  strug- 
gle? Let  us  further  stoke  the  fire  of  vic- 
tory on  all  battlefields.  We  must  be  deter- 
mined to  flght  the  UjS.  aggressors  until  com- 
plete victory." 

November  13,  1969:  Broadcast  to  com- 
munist troops  In  the  South. 

"A  struggle  which  took  to  violence 
on  15  October  1969  will  break  out  even  more 
fiercely  on  15  November.  It  will  be  coordi- 
nated by  the  New  Mobilization  Conunlttee 
to  End  the  Vietnam  War,  one  of  the  largest 
anti-war  organizations  In  the  United  States. 
This  struggle  will  have  more  violence  and 
be  on  a  much  larger  and  more  elaborate 
scale  In  all  U.S.  cities  and  state  capitals. 
The  seething  struggle  of  U.S.  youths,  stu- 
dents and  people  is  urging  us  to  arise  and 
win  final  victory  for  the  fatherland." 

November  14.  1969:  Speech  by  Prof.  Hoang 
Mlnh  Olam,  North  Vietnamese  minister  of 
culture. 

"We  highly  evaluate  the  great  efforts  of 
various  U.S.  anti-war  organizations  and  well- 
known  notables  who  had  the  initiative  to  or- 
ganize the  Moratorium  Day.  demanding  the 
Immediate  return  home  of  all  U.S.  troops 
with  slogans  suited  to  the  American  people's 
urgent  needs  and  Just  aspirations.  We  en- 
thusiastically welcome  the  peace-loving 
Americans  who  have  stood  up  and  strug- 
gled violently  and  bravely  against  the  U.S. 
Administration's  stubborn  attitude  in  pro- 
longing the  war  of  aggression.  Moreover,  we 
regard  the  U.S.  people  as  our  comrades-in- 
arms,  animated  by  the  common  goal  of  op- 
posing the  Nixon  Administration's  aggres- 
sive policy  and  war.  The  fall  offensive  drive 
of  the  American  people  has  made  more 
prominent  our  people's  Just  cause  and  made 
our  people  more  resolute." 

November  15.  1969:  Communist  broadcast 
from  South  Vietnam. 

"The  'fall  offensive'  is  sweeping  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  express  our  militant 
solidarity  with  and  gratitude  to  the  true 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  United  States. 
With  all  of  our  hearts  we  wish  to  thank  our 
American  friends."  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reasoning  which  im- 
pels congressional  critics  to  interpret 
American  resistance  to  the  recent  inva- 
sion as  immorcd  escapes  me.  But  I  do 
know  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  most 
blatant  and  clear-cut  invasion  of  one 
nation  by  another  since  North  Korea 
invaded  South  Korea  on  Jime  25,  1950, 
these  critics  did  not  condemn  the  in- 
vaders, they  condemned  the  defenders; 
they  did  not  condemn  North  Vietnam, 
they  condemned  the  President  as  im- 
moral. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
their  attention  an  outstanding  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  which 
puts  their  election  year  political  pander- 
ing in  clear  perspective : 

Bombing  and  Mobalitt 

President  Nixon's  renewed  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam  predictably  have 
brought  charges  from  the  anti-war  move- 
ment that  he  Is  acting  in  an  "immoral"  way. 


For  example.  Sen.  George  S.  McGovern, 
D-SJ3.,  declared  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  guUty  of 
"a  moral  outrage"  and  has  descended  to  "a 
new  level  of  barbarism." 

Since  Sen.  McGovern  is  now  the  left's  lead- 
ing contender  for  his  party's  presidential 
nomination  his  views  on  Vietnam  deserve 
attention.  We  long  have  been  disturbed  by 
their  one-sidedness. 

Sen.  McGovern  and  others  in  "the  move- 
ment" behave  as  if  anything  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  anywhere  in  Indochina  is 
moral,  patriotic  and  Justified,  but  anything 
done  to  resist  them  is  immoral,  dictatorial 
and  unjust. 

The  Vietnam  War  has  roots  going  back  a 
generation,  and  this  isn't  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss which  side  was  "right"  or  "wrong"  at 
the  start — if  it  makes  any  difference  at  this 
stage. 

What  is  clear  is  that  there  is  a  country 
called  South  Vietnam,  whose  sovereignty  is 
recognized  by  most  major  non-Communist 
nations,  and  that  its  people  have  the  right 
to  be  left  alone.  Whether  they  wish  to  be 
governed  by  President  Thleu  we're  not  able 
to  aay,  but  they  obviously  don't  want  to 
live  under  communism  imposed  by  Hanoi. 

If  the  Viet  Cong  had  anything  remotely 
approaching  majority  support  In  the  South, 
it  wouldn't  need  the  services  of  almost  the 
whole  North  Vietnamese  army  to  defect  the 
Thleu  regime. 

For    years    North    Vietnamese    regiments 

have  marauded  where  they  don't  belong 

in  the  innocent-bystander  nations  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  and  In  regions  of  South 
Vietnam  many  hundreds  of  mUes  from  the 
North. 

They  have  shelled  cities,  mined  buses  filled 
with  peasants,  massacred  vUlagers,  mortared 
market  places,  murdered  school  teachers  in 
front  their  pupUs  and  committed  many  other 
crimes  too  sickening  to  retell. 

In  all  this,  Sen.  McGovern  and  his  back- 
ers In  the  "peace"  movement,  some  of  them 
wavers  of  Viet  C3ong  flags,  faU  to  see  im- 
morality. 

But  when  anything  happens  to  disturb  the 
sacred  soU  of  North  Vietnam,  It  is  "a  moral 
outrage." 

When  Hanoi's  regular  army,  with  the  most 
modem  tanks,  self-propelled  artUlery  and 
mlssUes,  crunched  thru  the  demilitarized 
zone  separating  the  two  Vletnams.  It  threw 
away  the  fiction  of  a  guerrilla  war.  It  was 
an  Invasion,  patterned  on  World  War  II  blitz- 
krieg techniques. 

President  Nixon's  agonizing  decision  to 
bomb  the  northern  supply  bases  that  sup- 
port the  invasion  was  entirely  Justlfled.  It 
was  not  "a  new  level  of  barbarism."  Sen.  Mc- 
Govem's  charge,  however,  may  be  a  new 
level  of  political  hypocrisy. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  KIND  OF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
thoughts  on  Secretary  Rogers'  April  17 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  wWch  included  the 
comment: 

This  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend  has  truly  said  that  the  present  Is 
a  new  era  in  the  war.  The  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  State  feels  the  justice  of  the  re- 
mark; for  *y  traveling  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  referring  to 
all  the  topics  and  arguments  which  he 
has  so  often  and  so  successfully  urged 
to  the  House,  and  by  which  he  has  drawn 


them  on  to  the  support  of  his  measures, 
he  Is  forced  to  acknowledge  that,  at  the 
end  of  a  7 -year  conflict  we  are  come  but 
to  a  new  era  in  the  war,  at  which  he 
thinks  it  necessary  only  to  press  all  his 
former  arguments  to  induce  us  to  per- 
severe. 

All  the  topics  which  have  so  often  mis- 
led us — all  the  reasoning  which  has  so 
invariably  failed— all  the  lofty  predic- 
tions which  have  so  constantly  been  fal- 
sified by  events— all  the  hopes  which 
have  amused  the  sanguine,  and  all  the  as- 
surances of  the  distress  and  weakness  of 
the  enemy  which  have  satisfied  the  un- 
thinking, are  again  enumerated  and  ad- 
vanced as  arguments  for  our  continuing 
the  war. 

What,  at  the  end  of  7  years  of  the  most 
burdensome  and  the  most  calsimitous 
struggle  that  this  country  was  ever  en- 
gaged in,  are  we  again  to  be  amused  with 
notions  of  finance  and  calculations  of  the 
exhausted  resources  of  the  enemy  as  a 
ground  of  confidence  and  of  hope? 

Gracious  God.  Were  we  not  told,  5 
years  ago,  that  North  Vietnam  was  not 
only  on  the  brink,  but  that  she  was  ac- 
tually in  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy? 

Were  we  not  told,  as  an  unanswerable 
argument,  that  she  could  not  hold  out 
another  campaign — that  nothing  but 
peace  could  save  her — that  she  wanted 
only  time  to  recoup  her  exhausted 
finances — that  to  grant  her  repose  was 
to  grant  her  the  means  of  again  molest- 
ing ..  .,  and  that  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  persevere  for  a  short  time  in  order  to 
save  ourselves  forever  from  the  conse- 
quences of  her  ambition  and  her  com- 
munism? 

After  having  gone  on  from  year  to  year 
upon  assurances  like  these,  and  after 
having  seen  the  repeated  refutations  of 
every  prediction,  are  we  again  to  be  seri- 
ously told  that  we  have  the  same  prospect 
of  success  on  the  same  identical  grounds? 

And  without  any  other  argument  or 
security,  are  we  invited,  at  this  new  era 
in  the  war,  to  carry  it  on  upon  principles 
which,  if  adopted,  may  make  it  eternal? 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  were  not  my  words. 

The  above  is  in  essence  an  address  to 
the  British  Parliament  on  February  3, 
1800,  by  Charles  James  Fox  in  his  reply 
to  Pitt  concerning  the  war  between 
England  and  France.  Only  names  have 
been  changed  to  refiect  the  situation  of 
the  United  States  on  April  17,  1972. 

One  might  add  as  a  footnote  to  his- 
tory that  from  that  day  and  that  speech 
and  that  wnlnent  logic  spoken  by  that 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  the 
unnecessary,  unproductive,  and  thor- 
oughly avoidable  war  continued  for  sev- 
eral years  and  was  finally  settled  in  India 
on  precisely  the  same  terms  that  had 
been  urged  that  day  by  Mr.  Fox. 


END  THE  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time,  we  have  all  known  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  taking  his  time  getting  us  out 
of  Indochina.  With  one  excuse  after  an- 
other, Mr.  Nixon  has  been  proceeding 
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with  a  now   familiar  routine  of   pro- 
crastination. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  along  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues,  introduced  a  final 
end-the-war  bill.  That  bill  would  termi- 
nate fimds  for  all  military  operations 
and  bombing  in  Indochina  and  do  so  im- 
mediately. 

At  the  time  the  end-the-war  bill  was 
Introduced,  we  were  told  it  was  not  neces- 
sary. None  of  us  can  believe  that  now. 

We  woke  up  yesterday  to  read  that  U.S. 
forces  bombed  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  The 
end-the-war  bill  then  became  a  neces- 
sity for  peace  and  the  eventual  freedom 
of  our  POWs. 

We  woke  up  this  morning  and  read 
that  four  Russian  ships  were  hit  by  U.S. 
bombs.  The  end-the-war  bill  is  even  more 
than  a  necessity. 

At  the  very  height  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis — when  all  the  world  was  a  moment 
from  a  nuclear  holocaust — not  a  scratch 
was  made  on  Russian  ships.  But  today, 
this  administration  has  learned  to  swag- 
ger easily  under  the  nuclear  threat. 

We  may  wake  up  tomorrow  to  read 
that  there  is  no  more  choice. 

We  used  to  believe  we  were  fighting  for 
democracy.  But  Vietnam  is  not  a  demo- 
cratic Prance  overrun  by  the  Kaiser. 
Vietnam  is  not  a  democratic  England 
facing  Nazi  rockets.  Vietnam  is  not  a 
democratic  Israel  surrounded  by  petty, 
fanatical  tyrants.  Vietnam,  North  and 
South  is  dictatorship. 

There  are  no  moral  principles  in  this 
war.  Besides  that,  we  now  know  from 
this  administration's  policies  throughout 
the  world — from  ITT  to  China,  from  tax 
reform  to  Indochina — that  morality  is 
not  its  first  concern. 

So  let  us  discuss  the  pragmatic  side. 
In  all  the  years  the  strategy  of  "bombing 
them  back  to  the  Stone  Age"  has  been 
tried,  it  has  failed.  The  more  we  bomb,  it 
seems,  the  more  It  fails.  When  will  Mr. 
Nixon  learn? 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  day  that  the  cur- 
rent Indochina  policy  continues,  we 
wreck  not  only  five  Asian  nations,  but 
our  own  Nation  as  well. 

Every  bomb  that  falls  on  Hanoi  rips  our 
society  apart — while  it  only  damages 
their  factories. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  bent  on 
proving  that  we  can  defeat  North  Viet- 
nam. I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  long 
run  we  can  destroy  them.  But  in  the 
process,  we  will  also  destroy  everjrthing 
that  is  worth  fighting  for  in  this  coim 
try.  We  will  destroy  our  peace,  we  will 
destroy  our  freedom,  we  will  destroy  our 
POW's.  we  will  destroy  our  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  never 
called  upon  us  to  declare  war  in  Indo- 
china. Well,  let's  send  him  a  message. 
Let  us  declare  peace  in  Indochina. 


RESOLUTION  OF  INQUIRY  ON 
BOMBING  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
I  introduced  House  Resolution  918,  a 
resolution  of  inquiry  seeking  Informa- 


tion on  the  bombing  in  Indochina.  This 
morning,  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
support  of  that  resolution,  and  I  am  ap- 
pending the  text  of  my  remarks  there 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 

Congressman  Michael  Harrington  of 
Massachusetts  also  testified  in  support  of 
the  resolution,  delivering  an  eloquent 
statement  on  the  need  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic and  to  have  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee take  a  more  adversary  position 
vis-a-vis  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Dennis  Doolin  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  his 
testimony  was  remarkable,  to  say  the 
least.  In  discussing  the  resolution,  he  de- 
livered the  same,  old,  tired  administra- 
tion line  about  how  hard  the  President 
is  trying  to  make  peace.  He  went  on  to 
state  that  the  DOD  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion, but  that  he  could  not  state  why  in 
open  session.  Note — he  was  not  saying 
that  he  would  not  give  the  information 
requested  by  the  resolution,  though  he 
said  that  too,  but  that  he  would  not  even 
let  the  public  hear  why  the  DOD  is  op- 
posed to  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Under  the  Rules  of  the  House,  the  reso- 
lution must  be  reported  to  the  floor 
within  7  legislative  days  of  its  introduc- 
tion, even  if  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  is  unfavorable.  Accordingly,  I 
expect  that  it  will  be  considered  some- 
time next  week,  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  pass  it. 

We  must  reassert  our  constitutional 
responsibilities  to  stop  the  bombing  and 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  at  once. 

I  am  inserting  House  Resolution  918 
and  the  text  of  the  testimony  at  this 
point: 

H.  Res.  918 
Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
directed  to  furnish  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, within  ten  days  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  with  full  and  com- 
plete Information  on  the  following — 

(1)  (a)  The  number  of  United  States 
military  personnel  In  South  Vietnam  at  the 
present  time; 

(b)  The  number  of  these  Individuals  who 
are  combat  personnel; 

(2)  (a)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by 
United  States  mUltary  airplanes,  for  bomb- 
ing purposes.  In  and  over  North  Vietnam 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  March  1972; 

(b)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by 
United  States  military  airplanes,  for  bomb- 
ing purposes,  In  and  over  North  Vietnam 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  April  1972; 

(c)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by 
United  States  military  airplanes,  for  bomb- 
ing purposes,  in  and  over  South  Vietnam 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  March  1972; 

(d)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by 
United  States  mUltary  airplanes,  for  bomb- 
ing purposes.  In  and  over  South  Vietnam 
during  the  flrst  ten  days  of  April  1972; 

(3)  (a)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  sheila 
fired  or  dropped  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1972; 

(b)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells 
fired  or  dropped  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
April  1972; 

(c)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells 
fired  or  dropped  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  during  the  flrst  ten  days  of 
March  1972; 

(d)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells 
flred  or  dropped  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  during  the  flrst  ten  days  of 
April  1972; 
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(5)  (a)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shell. 
Ing  carried  on  by  the  United  States  in  or 
over  North  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  March  1972,  Including  the  costs  of 
bombs  and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  em- 
ployed In  the  transportation  and  dropping 
or  firing  of  such  bombs  and  shells,  mainte- 
nance of  such  ships  and  airplanes,  salaries 
of  United  States  mUltary  personnel  Involved 
In  operating  and  maintaining  such  ships 
and  airplanes,  and  all  other  expenses  at- 
tributable to  such  bombing  and  shelUng. 

(b)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  in  or  over 
North  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
AprU  1972,  Including  the  costs  of  bombs  and 
sheUs,  ships,  and  airplanes  employed  In  the 
transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of 
such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
mUltary  personnel  Involved  in  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
aU  other  expenses  attributable  to  such 
bombing  and  shelling; 

(c)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
South  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  March  1972,  including  the  costs  of  bombs 
and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  In 
the  transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of 
such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
military  personnel  involved  In  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such 
bombing  and  sheUing; 

(d)  The  cost  of  aU  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
South  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
April  1972,  Including  the  costs  of  bombs  and 
sheUs,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  In  the 
transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of 
such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
mUltary  personnel  Involved  In  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such 
bombmg  and  shelling; 

(6)  List  separately  the  number  of  United 
States  mUltary  personnel  (If  any)  killed, 
wounded  or  reported  missing  In  action  dur- 
ing (a)  the  first  ten  days  of  March  1972  and 
(b)  the  first  ten  days  of  AprU  1972,  specify- 
ing how  many  In  each  such  category  were 
killed,  wounded  or  reported  miMing  ixi  ac- 
tion in  or  over  South  Vietnam  and  how 
many  In  each  such  category  were  kUled. 
wounded  or  reported  missing  In  action  In  or 
over  North  Vietnam; 

(7)  Whether  there  Is  a  target  date  for 
the  achievement  by  the  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  of  complete  mUltary  inde- 
pendence of  United  States  air.  naval,  and 
ground  support  and  participation  and.  If  so, 
what  date; 

(8)  Whether  there  has  been  any  bombing 
or  sheUlng  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
In  or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since  January 
1,  1972,  and,  if  so,  the  number  of  sorties 
flown  by  United  States  mUltary  airplanes, 
for  bombing  purposes.  In  or  over  Laos  or 
Cambodia  since  that  date,  the  tonnage  of 
bombs  and  shells  fired  or  dropped  by  the 
United  States  Into  or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia 
since  that  date,  and  the  cost  of  all  bomb- 
ing and  SheUlng  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  In  or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since 
that  date.  Including  the  costs  of  bombs  and 
shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  in  the 
transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of 
such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
mUltary  personnel  Involved  in  operating 
and  maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes, 
and  all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such 
bombing  and  shelling; 

(9)  Whether  there  has  been  an  Increase 
In  the  movement  of  mUltary  airplanes,  mili- 
tary ships,  other  mUltary  equipment,  mUl- 
tary supplies,  or  military  personnel  of  the 
United  States  to  Southeast  Asia,  Including 
the  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  sine* 
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March  15,  1972  (relative  to  the  thirty-day 
period  Immediately  preceding  that  date), 
and,  if  so,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  In- 
crease In  each  such  category;  and 

(10)  What  actions,  If  any,  have  been  taken 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  601 
of  Public  Law  92-166,  approved  November  17, 
1971. 

Teshmont  op  Congresswoman  Bela  S. 
Abzitc 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Conunlttee, 
four  days  ago,  the  Nixon  Administration 
carried  out  massive  B52  and  Jet  strikes 
against  Haiphong  and  Hanoi.  Hitting  late  at 
night  in  the  most  densely  populated  areas  In 
Indochina,  these  sneak  attacks  constitute 
the  most  dramatic  proof  yet  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  Is  entirely  committed  to  a 
full-scale  and  long-term  U.S.  air  war  In 
Indochina  instead  of  negotiating  a  fuU  with- 
drawal in  return  for  the  release  of  our  cap- 
tured pilots. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  wlU  agree  with  me 
that  such  high-level  saturation  bombings 
of  heavily-populated  areas  must  necessarily 
have  klUed  and  maimed  thousands  of  clvU- 
isns. 

Nor  do  I  know  If  you  will  concur  that  these 
bombings  serve  no  usefiU  military  end  as 
we  have  learned  from  previotis  experience, 
that  they  lead  to  the  capture  of  more  of  our 
airmen,  the  prolongation  of  the  captivity 
of  those  already  interned  and  endanger  their 
physical  safety,  and  that  far  from  protecting 
our  ground  troops  in  the  southern  part  of 
Vietnam,  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong will  Increase  the  danger  to  them. 

And  finally,  I  do  not  know  If  you  accept 
my  belief  that  these  bombings — and  the  air 
war  In  general — represent  a  totalitarian  In- 
difference to  the  clear  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  withdraw  from  Indochina  If  our 
captured  pilots  can  be  released;  that  by 
continuing  these  acts  of  indiscriminate 
aerial  slaughter  the  Nixon  Administration 
will  irrevocably  split  this  country  in  the 
months  to  come. 

But  I  am  certain  that  we  can  agree  on 
one  basic  point — the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know  what  Administration  officials 
are  doing  in  their  name. 

There  is  no  principle  more  basic  to  our 
democracy  than  the  separation  of  powers 
among  the  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches,  undergulded  by  an  enlightened 
electorate  with  the  right  to  select  leaders 
who  will  represent  their  desires.  Yet  this 
concept  of  democracy  demands  that  all 
branches  of  our  society  have  access  to  the 
information  on  which  policy  is  made.  If 
Congress  and  the  public  are  kept  in  the  dark 
about  matters  of  high  policy,  how  can  they 
participate  In  democratic  decision-making? 

The  Vietnam  war  Itself  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  examples  of  the  horrors  that  can 
occur  when  this  democratic  process  breaks 
down.  The  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  their  Congressional  representa- 
tives are  now  agreed  that  our  original  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  was  a  tragic  error.  The 
Pentagon  Papers  make  it  unmistakably 
clear,  however,  that  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam did  not  arise  out  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress or  the  American  people.  It  was,  rather, 
top  officials  of  the  Executive  branch  Who  uni- 
laterally plunged  this  country  into  Vietnam 
by  systematically  hiding  the  facts  of  our  In- 
tervention from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  had  Congress  and  the 
people  been  Informed  about  the  real  nature 
of  the  regimes  we  supported  In  Vietnam,  the 
facts  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  the 
popular  appeal  of  our  adversaries  there,  that 
we  might  well  have  avoided  the  Vietnam 
quagmire? 

Of  all  the  Executive  deception  about  the 
war  over  the  last  dectule,  however,  none  has 
been  more  catastrophic  in  its  consequences 
than  the  Nixon  Administration's  blatant 
management  of  information  about  its  air  war. 


Since  taking  office,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  dropped  over  3.2  mUUons  tons  of 
bombe  on  Indochina,  bombing  more  than  any 
government  has  done  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare; it  has  doubled  the  bombing  of  Laos;  It 
has  Initiated  a  full-scale  air  war  In  Cambodia; 
It  had  already  bombed  North  Vietnam  on 
328  admitted  occasions  before  the  recent 
counter-offensive  began  In  South  Vietnam;  it 
has  spent  well  over  (10  blUion  on  this  bomb- 
ing; well  over  300  airmen  who  were  alive  and 
weU  when  the  Administration  took  office  are 
now  listed  as  captured  or  missing  in  action. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  this  air 
war  under  President  Nixon  has  destroyed 
hundreds  If  not  thousands  of  villages,  killed 
and  wounded  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
civilians  underground  or  into  refugee  camps, 
and  that  it  has  altered  the  very  land  of  Indo- 
china Itself.  (See  appendix).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  far  from  winding  down  the 
war,  the  Administration  has  simply  subeti- 
tuted  highly  sophisticated  automated  war 
for  the  ground  warfare  of  the  Johnson  years. 

Etespite  the  maseive  dimensions  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  air  war,  however,  few  of  us  in 
Congress  and  even  fewer  of  the  general  pub- 
lic have  received  more  than  the  scantiest  of 
information  about  It  from  official  sovirces.  On 
the  contrary.  Tlie  Nixon  administration  has 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  the  facts 
about  the  btHnblng  hidden  from  the  Ameri- 
can public  so  as  to  diminish  its  effects  on  do- 
mestic opinion. 

Some  of  the  means  it  has  used  to  manage 
news  about  the  air  war  Include  the  following : 

1.  It  has  prohibited  newsmen  from  going 
out  on  bombing  raids  or  being  flown  to  the 
front  outside  of  South  Vietnam.  UntU  re- 
cent months,  the  vast  majority  of  U.S.  air 
sorties,  and  some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting, 
has  taken  place  outside  of  South  Vietnam. 
Newsmen,  however,  are  prohibited  from  going 
out  on  bombing  raids  In  these  countries,  or 
from  flying  to  the  front  when  U.S.-supported 
Asian  armies  retake  bombed-out  villages.  As 
a  result,  the  war  has  been  largely  taken  off 
the  front  pages  and  TV  screen,  thereby  de- 
luding many  Americans  Into  thinking  It  has 
been  "winding  down."  This  prevention  of 
newsmen  from  observing  the  war  does  not 
appear  to  be  for  fear  that  they  would  vio- 
late military  security.  Reporters  had  always 
been  allowed  Into  the  air  and  to  the  front 
in  South  Vietnam  under  President  John- 
son. Rather  it  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  muffle 
domestic  dissent  by  waging  an  Invisible  war. 
And  a  recent  New  York  Times  story  revealed 
that  this  policy  Is  not  only  continuing,  but 
being  extended:  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  even  now  attempting  to  limit  ac- 
cess of  reporters  to  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

2.  It  has  classified  much  important  in- 
formation, most  of  which  is  already  known 
to  our  adversaries.  Such  crucial  issues  as  the 
amount  of  bombing  going  on  outside  of 
South  Vietnam  in  any  given  month,  the  in- 
cidence of  use  of  anti-personnel  and  In- 
cendiary weapons,  the  real  cost  of  the  air 
war,  the  locations  and  circumstances  s\ir- 
roundtng  our  aircraft  and  pilot  losses  in  the 
skies  over  Indochina,  and  a  host  of  other 
air  war  Information  such  as  that  requested 
In  my  resolution  of  inquiry  had  been  kept 
secret  by  the  Administration.  Once  again, 
this  Is  not  Information  which  would  help 
our  adversaries.  They  know  what  kind  of 
weapons  are  being  used  against  them,  when 
attacks  are  escalated,  how  and  where  they 
shoot  down  our  pilots.  The  only  people  to 
whom  this  information  Is  "classified"  are  the 
American  people.  This  policy,  too,  continues 
until  this  very  moment.  An  April  12  New 
York  Times  dispatch  revealed  that  the 
Administration  had  extended  Its  ••classifi- 
cation" policy  to  any  detaUs  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  even  the  few  that  had 
been  revealed  under  President  Johnson. 

3.  It  has  deliberately  created  a  false  im- 
age of  a  sterile  and  antiseptic  air  war  con- 


ducted solely  against  military  targets — 
Time  and  again  administration  officials 
tirelessly  proclaim  to  Congress,  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  world  that  they  do  not 
bomb  civilian  targets  in  Indochina,  that  th« 
only  targets  hit  are  military.  They  refuse  to 
reveal  cmy  estimates  of  the  civilian  casualties 
caused  by  bombing,  although  the  Pentagon 
Papers  reveal  that  such  estimates  are  avail- 
able— as  when  Robert  MacNamara  esti- 
mated that  the  bombing  was  causing  1,000 
clvUlan  casualties  a  week  in  North  Viet- 
nam. They  create  such  OrweUian  terms  as 
"protective  reaction"  strikes.  Implying  that 
loosing  lOO's  of  tons  of  bombe  on  the  rural 
society  of  North  Vietnam  is  somehow  de- 
fensive In  nature.  Even  the  massive  Christ- 
mas 1971  bombings  Involving  several  hun- 
dred aircraft  striking  at  North  Vietnam  for 
5  days  in  succession,  were  classified  as  Just 
one  of  these  "protective  reaction"  strikes, 
termed  a  •'limited  duration  protective  re- 
action strike". 

An  authoritative  study  of  the  air  war  by 
the  Center  for  International  Studies  of  Cor- 
nell University  noted  that  "in  a  strategic 
bombing  campaign,  strategic  targets  are  lo- 
cated near  predominately  civilian  areas".  For 
the  Administration  to  claim,  as  It  has.  that 
the  recent  saturation  bombings  of  the  Hai- 
phong area,  a  region  Inhabited  by  over 
300,000  people,  were  carried  out  only 
against  mUltary  targets  Is  more  than  Just 
a  half-truth.  It  Is  part  of  a  conscious  and 
OrweUian  pattern  of  thought  control  about 
the  air  war  which  once  again  continues 
untU  the  present  moment. 

Such  management  of  Information  about 
the  air  war  Is  antithetical  to  the  principles 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded. 
Such  Information  control  is  not  only  un- 
worthy of  a  great  democracy,  but  presents 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  it.  Unless  the 
American  people  and  we  in  Congress  can 
receive  far  more  information  than  we  are 
now  getting  about  the  air  war.  it  will  lead 
not  only  to  even  greater  physical  destruction 
of  Indochina,  but  to  an  Increasing  trend  to 
the  destruction  of  democracy  here  at  home 
as  we  now  know  it. 

Accordingly,  I  have  Introduced  this  reso- 
lution containing  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  air  war  which  I  hope  this  com- 
mittee and  the  House  will  in  turn  submit 
to  the  Executive  branch  for  public  answer. 
These  questions  are  simple  and  straight- 
forward. They  do  not  ask  for  information  that 
could  be  of  value  to  our  adversaries.  They  do 
not  reveal  future  plans  that  could  endanger 
our  pilots. 

Indeed,  these  questions  in  and  of  them- 
selves are  but  a  minimal  beginning  to  fuller 
public  understanding  of  the  air  war.  They 
deal  primarily  with  the  physical  dimensions 
of  our  bombing  and  shelling  and  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  being  carried  out.  Far  more 
Important  questions — such  as  the  incidence 
of  use  of  anti-personnel  and  incendiary 
weapons,  the  numbers  of  villages,  schools 
and  hospitals  we  have  bombed,  the  estimated 
numbers  of  civilians  who  have  been  killed 
and  wounded  by  the  bombing  and  shelling — 
could  and  shovild  be  asked.  But  I  have  de- 
cided to  begin  with  the  rather  basic  and  ele- 
mental questions  In  this  resolution  of  in- 
quiry, H.  Res.  918. 

I  hope  that  you  will  assist  me  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  answers  to  these  questions,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Indochina, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  continuation  of  de- 
mocracy in  this  land. 

Every  word  of  every  chapter  of  every  book 
that  has  ever  been  written  stresses  that  to- 
talitarian control  begins  with  the  manage- 
ment of  Information.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the 
present  secrecy  concerning  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's air  war  in  Indochina  is  the  most 
dramatic  example  of  domestic  authoritarian- 
ism In  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

Let  us  put  aside  partisan  Judgments  and 
take  this  one  small  step  to  reverse  this  trend. 
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thla  beginning  step  towards  reviewing  the 
ireedom  of  information  of  which  this  country 
has  been  so  Justly  proud. 

Let  us  realize  that  if  history  may  pass  a 
harsh  Judgment  upon  those  of  us  who  have 
supported  Indiscriminate  aerial  slaughter  In 
Indochina,  It  wUl  surely  have  no  forgiveness 
for  those  who  would  not  even  fully  inform 
the  American  people  about  It. 

If  we  cannot  agree  that  this  bombing  Is 
wrong,  let  us  at  least  agree  that  the  secrecy 
surrounding  it  Is  wrong. 

This  Is  the  least  we  owe  to  our  country. 
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YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  consumer  champion  Ralph 
Nader  devotes  his  column  to  a  subject  in 
which  I  have  been  interested  for  many 
years — youth-camp  safety. 

For  almost  5  years  we  have  been 
attempting  to  establish  Federal  safety 
standards  to  adequately  protect  children 
on  their  summer  vacations.  Parents  send 
their  children  to  camps  believing  that 
they  will  be  safeguarded  yet  every  year 
children  drown,  are  Injured  and  kiUed 
in  bus  and  truck  accidents  and  are  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  dangerous  activi- 
ties for  which  they  have  neither  proper 
experience  nor  adequate  supervision 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  coUeagues.  The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Ladles  Home  Journal,  April  1972] 
Ralph  Naoeb  Report 
(Note.— In  the  last  six  years.  Ralph  Nader. 
37  has  become  America's  foremost  consumer 
defender.  He  is  credited  with  the  passage  of 
at  least  six   major  laws  that  Imposed  new 
Federal  safety  standards  on  cars,  meat  and 
poultry  products,  coal  mining,  gas  pipelines 
and    radiation   from   electronic   devices    In 
1970    Nader    founded    the    Public    Interest 
Research    Group,    which    Investigates    and 
researches    consumer    issues.    He    is   also    a 
trustee  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law.) 

Several  years  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitch  Kur- 
man  of  Westport,  Conn.,  sent  their  IS-year- 
old  son  David  to  summer  camp  in  Maine 
In  August,  they  got  word  that  his  canoe  had 
overturned  on  the  Penobscot  River.  It  was 
three  days  before  searchers  found  the  boy's 
body  in  the  Whitewater  rapids  of  a  river  that 
even  experts  won't  tackle  In  canoes  The 
parents  were  told  that  the  counselor  who 
led  the  canoe  trip  "didn't  know"  the  river 
was  dangerous.  r 

The  Kurmans,  like  other  parents,  had  ex- 
pected the  camp  they  selected  for  their  son 
to  take  reasonable  precautions.  But  unlike 
most  other  facllltiea  for  chUdren.  camps 
operate  with  virtually  no  outside  regulations 
to  help  make  sure  they  meet  parents'  expec- 
tations. About  the  only  people  testing  camps 
J^^L  Yu  *^*  *'8ht  muiion  children  who 
attend  them  each  summer. 

The  deaths  and  Injuries  that  occur  at 
camps  are  usually  as  unnecessary  as  they  are 

d^  'irfv,  *"^*^*  "^  °'  *^«  campers  who 
died  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  several  sum- 
mers ago.  This  group  of  boys  perished  trying 
to  scale  a  peak  that  even  skilled  mountain 
climbers  avoid   in   warm   weather,   but  the 

^Jn  ^ttlt  tt"?"*^  ^  continue  the  ascent 
even  after  their  counselor  stopped  cllmblnjt 
Seven  were  swept  to  their  deaths  when  an 
avalanche  of  snow  rumbled  over  them 


You  want  your  children  to  learn  new  sklUs 
at  camp,  but  you  want  them  to  leaxn  in  an 
environment  where  the  risks  are  reduced.  Re- 
ducing risks  may  Involve  proper  equipment 
or  a  counselor's  attitude  toward  teaching 
children.  As  one  mother  said,  "I  don't  want 
a  camp  that  emphasizes  achievement  to  the 
degree  that  children  try  to  do  more  than 
they  know  how  to  do." 

Another  mother  was  worried  about  a  large 
wooden  meeting  hall  that  had  only  two  ex- 
Its.  "I  couldn't  understand  how  the  place 
met  the  state  flre  regulations,"  she  said.  Then 
she  found  out  there  weren't  any  regulations. 

If  your  chud  u  going  to  camp  this  sum- 
mer, you  want  to  know: 

Are  the  counselors  competent? 

Are  clear  safety  rules  observed  in  hazard- 
ous area,  suoh  as  the  waterfront? 

Are  buildings  and  grounds  safe? 

Are  medical  personnel  and  facilities 
available? 

Is  the  food  nourishing  and  the  kitchen 
clean? 

Are  sanitation  rules  followed? 
But  In  no  state  are  you  assured  of  all  these 
safeguards  and  In  many  states  you  are  guar- 
anteed  none  at  all.  Nineteen  states  have  no 
camp  regulations  of  any  kind.  Only  2fl  states 
have  sanitation  requirements  for  camps  Only 
21  inspect  ctimp  facilities.  Only  13  require 
that  doctors  be  on  call  or  that  the  camp  have 
medical  facilities.  Only  15  have  any  safety 
regulations  for  camps.  And  only  torn  states 
have  any  requirements  for  counselors. 

Most  camps  don't  even  meet  the  standards 
set  by  the  camping  industry  itself;  only  one- 
fourth  are  accredited  by  the  nonprofit  Amer- 
ican Camping  Association.  According  to  the 
ACA's  president.  Dr.  John  S.  Kirk,  about 
3.000  camps  have  passed  inspections  by  his 
organization.  The  ACA  says  that  It  evaluates 
camps  on  the  basU  of  administration  pro- 
grams, personnel,  camp  site,  sanitation  and 
transportation. 

Drowning  is  the  leading  cause  of  camp  fa- 
talities. Approximately  40  children  are  known 
to  drown  at  camps  each  year,  and  the  true 
number  is  probably  higher  because  no  one 
keeps  camp  Injury  statistics  and  many  acci- 
dents go  unreported.  Yet  only  lo  states  have 
requirements  for  counselors  in  charee  of 
water  activities. 

In  46  states  there  are  no  regulations  for 
vehicles  that  transport  campers  or  for  the 
people  who  drive  them.  Yet  tragic  cra.shes 
have  killed  campers  in  recent  years.  In  Cali- 
fornia three  years  ago,  four  children  were  kill- 
ed and  58  injured  when  a  flatbed  truck  driven 
at  excessive  speed  overturned  on  an  express- 
way. Last  year,  seven  day-campers  from  Long 
Island  were  killed  and  51  seriously  Injured 
when  their  bus  turned  over  In  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Parents  later  found  out  that  the 
driver  had  seven  previous  violations  of  tralBc 
laws  and  the  bus  had  numerous  defects  In- 
cluding bald  tires. 

Camps  are  a  growing.  $3  bUUon  business 
There  are  more  than  11,000  camps  In  America 
today.  During  the  last  eight  years  the  overall 
number  of  camps  has  decreased  slightly  but 
the  number  of  campers  has  grown  by  more 
than  3  million— and  it  is  expected  to  continue 
rising.  Camps  are  an  open  field  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  cash  in  on  our  children's  need 
for  outdoor  fun.  And  there's  nothing  to  pre- 
vent operators  from  Increasing  their  profits 
by  masking  poor  facilities  as  "rustic"  or  by 
hiring  as  counselors  callow,  untrained  people 
who  will  work  for  low  salaries. 

For  five  years.  Congress  has  ignored  bills 
that  would  establish  Federal  camp  safety 
sUndards.  This  year  a  bUl  U  likely  to  be 
passed.  But  In  accordance  with  the  version 
of  It  already  approved  by  the  Senate,  Federal 
sUndards  would  be  merely  voluntary,  de- 
pending on  a  state's  wUlingness  to  enforce 
them.  To  be  effective,  the  law  must  require 
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all  camps  to  meet  safety  standards  and 
must  provide  adequate  penalties  for  camp  od- 
erators  who  violate  them.  (Olvlng  cre<Ut 
where  credit  U  due.  the  chief  Congressional 
pr<^onents  of  camp  safety  legislation  are 
Sen.  Abraham  Rlbicoff  of  Connecticut,  Ren 
Dommick  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  and  Reb' 
Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  New  York.) 

Since  no  Uw  wlU  be  effective  In  time  to 
help  you  this  year,  look  carefully  at  any  camn 
you  consider.  Find  out  the  director's  age  and 
experience  and  the  counselors'  qualifications 
Check  the  ratio  of  counselors  (not  total  staff) 
to  campers.  (The  American  Camp  Association 
says  that  a  minimally  adequate  ratio  is  one 
cabin  counselor  for  every  10  campers  over 
the  age  of  8,  with  more  counselors  for  chU- 
dren  under  8.)  Try  to  avoid  camps  not  In- 
spected by  your  state  for  safe  faculties  and 
proper  diet  and  food  handling.  Ask  speclflcal- 
ly  about  safety  precautions  around  water  and 
near  shooting  and  archery  ranges.  Make  sure 
the  camp  has  adequate  medical  facilities  and 
requires  medical  examinations  and  records 
for  all  campers.  Ask  for  the  camp's  accident 
record:  If  they  won't  give  it  to  you,  look  for 
another  camp. 

No  system  can  remove  all  the  risks  for  your 
child— at  camp  or  anywhere  else.  But  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  send  children  to  places 
of  which  we  know  so  little,  either  about  their 
ability  to  keep  children  safe  or  their  capacity 
for  giving  children  worthwhile  learning  ex- 
periences. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  LATEST  INFORMA- 
TION ON  PROPOSED  BETRAYAL  OP 
OUR  TAXPAYERS  HUGE  INVEST- 
MENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  De- 
cember 18,  1964,  until  completion  of 
negotiations  in  1967,  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Panama  were  engaged 
in  the  formulation  of  three  proposed  new 
canal  treaties  to  replace  the  existing 
1903  Treaty  under  which  the  United 
States  obtained  full  sovereign  power  and 
ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  perpe- 
tuity for  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  its  perpetual  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection. 

Because  the  magnitude  of  the  invest- 
ment by  the  taxpayers'  of  our  country  in 
the  Canal  was  not  then  known,  I  re- 
quested, and  obtained,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  a  statement  of  such 
Investment  from  1904  through  June  30, 
1966.  In  an  address  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  May  10,  1967.  volume  113,  part  9 
pages  12315-12319.  on  "Panama  Canal: 
Betrayal  of  Our  Taxpayers'  Vast  Invest- 
ment Proposed."  I  quoted  the  Indicated 
reports.  That  address,  for  the  first  Ume, 
gave  our  total  Investment  in  the  canal 
enterprise— $4,889,051,000. 

Publication  of  the  proposed  1967 
treaties  sparked  violent  reactions  against 
them  in  both  Panama  and  the  United 
States  with  the  result  that  they  were 
ever  signed  and  never  submitted  for  rati- 
fication. It  was  the  hope  of  many  in- 
formed citizens  of  both  countries  that 
those  proposed  agreements  would  be  al- 
lowed to  die  but  that  was  not  to  be. 
The  Nixon  administration  accepted  the 
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Johnson  administration  canal  policies 
and  retained  the  same  chief  negotiator, 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  who  also  headed  the 
sea-level  canal  study  panel  under  Public 
Law  88-609. 

Following  the  submission  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  December  1,  1970,  of  the  final 
report  of  this  study  panel  recommend- 
ing the  construction  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  a  vast  and  extravagant  sea 
level  imdertaking  and  negotiation  of  a 
new  canal  treaty  with  Panama,  the  Nixon 
administration  on  June  29, 1971,  resumed 
treaty  negotiations  with  Panama  for  new 
canal  treaties  with  the  same  Robert  B. 
Anderson  as  Chief  Negotiator  and  two 
other  participants  in  the  abortive  1967 
treaties  in  crucial  positions:  John  N. 
Irwin  n  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
Robert  M.  Sayre  as  Ambassador  to  Pan- 
ama. 

To  bring  the  previously  mentioned  1966 
reports  on  U.S.  investments  in  the  canal 
enterprise  up-to-date,  I  again  requested 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the  needed 
information  and  he  has  supplied  it  in 
two  reports. 

From  the  data  thus  provided,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  sums  that  have  been  paid 
by  our  government: 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


July  1,1961- 

1904-June30,         June  30, 

1966  1971 


Totals 


Army $2,  874,  361, 000  $461, 034,  000  $3.  335,  395,  000 

Navy 853,190.000     93.126.000       946.316,000 

Air  Force 320,400,000   192,534,000       512,934,000 

Total 4,047,951,000   746,694,000   4,794,645,000 


ACQUISITION  OF  CANAL  ZONE,  CONSTRUCTION,  MAINTE- 
NANCE,  OPERATION,  SANITATION,  AND  PROTECTION  OF 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


1904-June  30, 
1966 


1904-June  30, 
1971 


Gross  U.S.  investment $1, 951. 600, 000  $2, 247, 100, 000 

Recoveries  by  U.S.  Treas- 
ury   1,251,500.000  1,540,900,000 

Unrecovered 700,100,000  706,200,000 

Total  investment 4, 748,  051, 000  5, 500, 845, 000 

Retained  earnings 141,000.000  194,9  0,000 

Adjusted  totals 4,889,051,000  5,695,745,000 


In  these  connections,  it  should  be 
noted  that  all  the  above  figures  do  not 
reflect  1972  values.  If  the  expenditures 
made  in  earlier  years  were  converted 
into  present  day  currency  the  total  U.S. 
Investment  would  be  far  greater,  pos- 
sibly by  billions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  book  value  of 
$5,695,745,000,  is  far  greater  than  was 
expected  and  this  is  the  investment  that 
our  country  will  lose  by  the  currently 
proposed  treaty  or  treaties — a  shocking 
assault  on  the  taxpayers  of  our  country 
who  paid  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  purchased  all  land  and 
property  therein,  and  have  borne  the 
costs  for  the  construction  of  the  Canal 
and  its  subsequent  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, sanitation  and  protection.  No 
wonder  the  hidden  architects  of  this 
betrayal  are  using  the  treaty  process  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  what  could 
never  be  secured  by  forthright  legisla- 
tion. 

But  they  have  overlooked  an  impor- 
tant safeguard  placed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion through  the  wisdom  of  the  Foim- 
ders  of  our  country.  Article  IV,  section 
3,  clause  2  vests  the  power  to  dispose  of 
territory  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Congress,  which  in- 
cludes the  House  of  Representatives  as 
well  as  the  Senate. 

Apparently,  U.S.  treaty  negotiators 
and  other  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  concealed  and  not  made  use 
of  the  indicated  constitutional  provi- 
sion as  regards  a  new  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama despite  the  fact  that  any  surrender 
of  territory  or  other  property  of  the 
United  States  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  as  well  sis  the 
Senate  before  they  could  be  surrendered 
or  disiMsed  of. 

Such  concealment  from  Panama  in 
this  connection  amounts  to  duplicity 
and,  ultimately,  a  gross  disservice  to 
Panama. 

From  long  association  with  the  canal 
question  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  feeling 
of  most  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  tusle  when  I  say  that  they  will 
never  give  their  approval  to  the  pro- 
jected betrayal  at  Panama.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  those  in  the  State  Department 


who,  by  their  inept  handling  of  the 
Panama  Canal  situation  helped  to  wreck 
the  Johnson  administration,  are  yet  in 
command  of  canal  policy  matters  and 
are  pursuing  the  same  methods  with  the 
Nixon  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  the  investment  of  the  United 
States  in  the  canal  enterprise  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  at  large,  I 
quote  the  indicated  reports  as  part  of 
my  remarks  and  commend  them  for 
study  by  all  concerned  with  the  canal 
question,  especially  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Panama  Canal,  which,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy)  ,  is  now  engaged  in  the  most 
comprehensive  canal  investigation  by  the 
Congress  since  1906: 

Department  of  thz  Armt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  16, 1972. 
Deab  Mb.  Flood:  On  8  February  I  provided 
you  an  interim  response  to  your  letter  of 
February  2,  1972.  to  Secretary  Froehlke  re- 
quesrtlng  t&bulations  on  all  sums  paid  for  the 
protection  and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  period  July  1,  1966,  to  June  30.  1971. 
In  a  prevloTis  report  dated  April  10,  1967.  we 
supplied  you  with  similar  Information  for 
the  period  1904  through  Jxme  30,  1966. 

The  att(K;hed  enclosures  provide  cost  data 
relating  to  the  protection  and  defense  of  the 
Canal  In  a  chronological  display  as  requested 
In  your  letter  of  February  2.  You  will  note 
that  these  data  cover  all  identifiable  expendl- 
txires  of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

Sincerely, 

O.  E.  Bland, 
Colonel,  General  Staff,  Executive,  Office 

Deputy,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

{International  Affairs) . 

COST  OF  PROTECTION  AND  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

CONSOLIDATED  COST  REPORT  BY  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 

[Dollars  are  in  thousands) 


Fiscal  year 


Army        Navy       USAF  Total 


1967 $94,013  J13.118  J34,476  $141, 6C7 

1968 84,792  16,049  36,158  136,999 

1969 88,176  20,168  41.882  150,226 

1970 93,574  20,512  40,694  154,780 

1971 100,479  23,279  39,324  163,082 

ToUl 461,034  93,126  192,534  746,694 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-COST  OF  PROTECTION  AND  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

(Dollars  are  in  thousands) 


Fiscal  Year 
(1) 


Military 
stretigtn 

<2) 


MPA 
(3) 


OMA 
(«) 


PEMA 
(5) 


MCA 
(6) 


Total 
0) 


1970 $8,427 

1971 7,082 

Total 40,159 


$53,137         $37,717  $1,267  $1,453  $93,574 

53.189  37.375  2.909  7.C06  100,479 

226,729       >  205, 395  16.890        >  12.020  461.034 


Column  headings: 

2.  Military  strength  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  plus  Department  of  the  Army  support  per- 

sonnel as  of  June  30,  each  year. 

3.  Milhtary  personnel,  appropriation. 

4.  Operation  and  maintenance,  appropriation. 

5.  Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles,  appropriation  (PEMA  replacement  and  trainini 

ammunition). 

6.  Military  construction,  appropriation. 


>  Includes  costs  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  family  housing  units,  as  follows:  Fiscal  year 
1967-$3,310:  fiscal  year  1968-$3,653;  fiscal  year  1969-$3,902:  fiscal  year  1970- $3,867;  fiscal 
year  1971-$4,259. 

>  No  funds  were  expended  for  family  housing  construction  during  this  period. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY-COST  OF  PROTECTION  AND  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

lOollars  in  thousands) 


April  18,  1972 


Fiscal  year: 


(U 


Military 
strength 

(2) 


Operation 
Military  and  Military 

pay  maintenance  Procurement  construction 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(6) 


Total 
(7) 


1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


706 
764 
714 
767 


».236 
3.622 
3,445 
3.878 


».963 
11.513 
15.216 
16. 223 


^0 
669 
609 
387 


$79 

245 

898 

24 


$13. 118 
16.049 
20,168 
20, 512 


Fiscal  year 


Milita 
strengt 


(1) 


(2) 


Operation 
Military  and  Military 

pay  mamtenance  Procurement  construction 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(6) 


Total 


1971 


$784 


$4,557        $16,639 


$1,450 


$633 


$23,279 


'  Includes  operationand  maintenance  of  family  housing  units,  as  follows-  fiscal  year  1967— $354- 
fiscal  year  1968— $475;  fiscal  year  196»-$438;  fiscal  year  1970— $521;  fiscal  year  1971— $821  ' 

1  Represents  the  value  of  procurement  contracts  of  $10,000  or  more  awarded  to  contractors  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 


» Includes  family  housing  construction  costs  as  follows:  fiscal  year  1967-none-  fiscal  vear  19fill_ 
T^u^'"}^?'  1969-none;  fiscal  »ear  1970-$24;  fiscal  year  i97i_ji32  '*""*'"*'- 
•  All  cost  data  and  military  strength  information  includes  the  Marine  Corps. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE-COST  OF  PROTECTION  AND  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

(Dollars  are  in  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 
(1) 


Military 
strength 

(2) 


MPA 
(3) 


OMA 
(4) 


PEMA 
<5) 


MCA 
(6) 


1967 2.919  $16,442  $16.790...  $1244 

1968 3.148  18.550  15.147....             '  2  461 

1969 3.101  J9,662           16,404 5  816 

1970 3.042  21.930           16.375 2  389 


■  Total  for  col.  2  is  military  man-years. 

>  Includes  family  housing  management  account,  defense  (57-97*0700).  as  follows-  Fiscal  vear 

196J-1.739;  fiscal  year  1968-1.730;  fiscal  year  1969-2,469;  fiscal  year  1970-2,140;  fIsSi  JmJ 


i(iLl>«*V*'",''''  '""iS/1?  "'nasement  account,  defense  (57-97X0700).  as  follows-  Fiscal  vear 
1968-836;  fiscal  year  1969-4,154;  fiscal  year  1970-1.169;  fisca  year  1971-9  ' 


Depabtment  of  the  Abmy, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  6. 1972. 
Dear  Mr.  Flood:  On  March  30,  1972  I 
provided  you  an  interim  response  to  yotir 
letter  of  24  March  to  Secretary  Proehlke 
requesting  Information  on  the  remaining 
investment  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise.  This  office  had 
previously  supplied  you  with  similar  infor- 
mation containing  data  current  as  of  30 
June  1966. 

The  attached  enclosure  is  a  statement  of 
funds  and  property  received  by  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise  from  the  U.S.  Government, 
Interest  costs  thereon  payable  to  the  VS. 
Treasury  and  funds  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise 
from  Inception  to  30  June  1971.  The  en- 
closure provides  you  the  updated  information 
requested  in  your  24  March  letter. 
Sincerely, 

G.  E.  Bland, 
Colonel.   General   Staff,    Executive,    Of- 
fice  Deputy,   Under   Secretary   of    the 
Army  (International  Affaire). 

PANAMA  CANAL  ENTERPRISE  (1) 
(Unaudited  summary  statement  of  funds  and  property  received 
by  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  from  the  U.S.  Government, 
interest  costs  thereon  payable  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  funds 
repaid  to  the  U.S.  Government  by  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise 
from  inception  to  June  30, 1971) 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


July  1,      June  30, 
1951  1971 


Totals  as  shown  above 602.7  706.2 

Add  recorded  retained  earnings. .         71. 7  194. 9 

Adjusted  total $73.8         901.1 


Funds  and  property  transfers: 

(a)  Funds  appropriated  directly  for 
the  enterprise: 

Original  construction 

Maintenance,  operation 
and  additional  capital 
expenditures 


July  1 , 
1951 


June  30, 
1971 


$386, 910, 301. 00 

1,138,669,299.41 
Total 1.525,579,600.41 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies 
tor  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
enterprise: 

Construction  annuity  to 
employees  (and  their 
widows)  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal.         49. 745. 592  62 

Increased  annuity  to 
Panama 24,000,000.00 

Annuities  to  employees 
retired  prior  to  July  1, 

^  1951.. 15,091,000.00 

Salaries  of  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the 
canal  prior  to  July  1, 

,   1951 9,307,002.00 

Injury  and  death  pay- 
ments. Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees Compensation...  5,316,517.98 


Gross  investment  of  U.S.  Government: 
Funds  and  property  transfers (2)..   ..$1,013.9      $1,64C  9 
Interest  on   net  investment  of  U.S. 
Government: 
From  inception  to  June  30, 1951  (3).        373. 4  373  4 

From  July  1, 1951,  to  June  30. 1971 : 
Panama  Canal  Company  (paid  to 

U.S.  Treasury) (4) 199.3 

Canal    Zone    Government    and 

Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  (5) 33.5 


103,460,112.60 


Total  appropriations 1,629,039,713.01 


(e)  Property  transferred  from  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies 

(d)  Property  transferred  to  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies 

Total   property   transfers, 
net. 


Total  gross  investment  of  U.S. 

Government 1,387.3       2,247.1 

Recoveries  bv  the  U.S.  Government:  De- 
posits and  deposit  credits  from  all 
»«'rce»(6) 784.6       1,540.9 


ToUl  unracovered  balance,  ex- 
cluding retained  earnings 


602.7 


706.2 


Note:  Th*  total  unrecovered  net  investment  excludes  retained 
wrnings  recorded  in  the  accounts  totaling  $194,900  000  Of 
ttiis  amount,  $71,0C0,0O0  was  carried  over  from  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  at  June  30,  1951,  and  $123,800  000  was 
?JI?**1  '"''  ""*  '*'"*'"*  Canal  Company  subsequent  to  July  1 
1951.  It  this  amount  is  to  be  considered  as  an  additional  in- 
vestment, it  should  be  added  to  the  amounts  as  follows- 


Total  funds  and  property 
transfers 

3,  Interest  on  net  direct  investment: 

From  inception  to  June  30, 1951: 
Interest  at  3  percent  to  Aug. 
14,  1914,  and  at  individual 
annual  rates  thereafter,  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury),  has 
been  calculated  on  net  with- 
drawals (total  appropria- 
tions less  deposits  of  canal 
tolls  and  other  deposits) 
from  1904  to  1951 


19,  428.  280. 94 
7,  536, 287. 57 

11,891,993.37 

1.640,931,706.38 


373,442,987.50 


4.  From  July  1,  1951,  to  June  30.  1971: 
Panama  Canal  Company: 

Interest  at  rates  Irom  1.95  per- 
cent for  hscal  year  1951  to 
3.761  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1971  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury) has  been  calculated  on 
the  Company's  net  direct 
investment,  established  in 
accordance  with  sec.  62  of 
title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Code,  charged  to  Company 
operations  and  subsequently 
deposited  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts,  as  required  by 
law 

5.  Canal  Zone  Government  and  Thatcher 
Ferry  Bridge:  Existing  law  specifically 
exempts  the  net  direct  investment  of 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  and  the 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  from  interest 
charges.  However,  it  is  considered 
that  this  element  should  be  included 
in  arriving  at  the  unrecovered  invest- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
Canal  enterprise.  The  interest  cost 
reflected  herein  has  been  calculated 
at  the  same  rates  used  for  the  Com- 
pany as  shown  under  paragraph  3 
above,  on  the  net  direct  investment 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  and 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  as  of  June  30 
each  year  through  Juno  30,  1971 

6.  Recoveries  by  the  U.S.  Government: 
(a)  Actual  deposits  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury: 
Canal  tolls  prior  to  June 

30.1951 

Net  prohts  from  business 
operations  (activities 
corresponding  roughly 
to  our  present  support- 
ing operations) 

Licenses,  fines,  fees,  and 

postal  receipts 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  con- 
struction equipment 

Capital    repayments    and 

interest  on  public  works 

in  Panama  and  Colon... 

Dividends    paid    by    the 

Panama   Railroad  from 

1905  to  1950 

Interest  on  net  direct  in- 
vestment of  the  Com- 
pany from  July  1, 1951, 

to  date 

Capital  repayments  from 

July  1,  1951,  to  date.... 

Net  cost  of  Canal  Zone 

Government,  reimbursed 

by  the  Panama  Canal 

Company 

Canal  Zone  Government 
revenue  and  plant  sal- 
vage..   


199, 274, 014. 53 


$33,458,660.95 

643, 883, 520. 78 

28,591,812.05 
6,887,294.59 
6,990,681.75 

3,547,006.22 

23,994,905.00 

199,274,014.53 
40,000,000.0c 

317,247,631.17 
199,  846, 370. 71 


Total 1,470.263,236.80 


Apnl  18,  1972 
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(b)  Deposit  credits;  Value  of  canal 
tolls  on  U.S.  Government 
vessels  to  June  30, 1951 


70,668,969.00 

Total  deposits  and  deposit 

credits 1,540,932,205.80 

7  The  Panama  Canal  enterprise  consists  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Government 
and  their  predecessor  agencies.  The 
enterprise  does  not  include  military 
agencies  located  in  the  Canal  Zone. 


AIRLINE  COMMENTARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  in- 
teresting column  appears  in  the  April 
issue  of  Airline  Management,  written  by 
the  senior  and  distinguished  aviation 
writer  Eric  Bramley,  that  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

My  namesake,  CJeneral  Adams,  the 
subject  of  the  article,  is  also  a  distin- 
guished Seattleite,  lawyer  and  aviator. 

Returning  from  Okinawa  and  World 
War  n  he  was  appointed  the  first  Direc- 
tor of  Aeronautics  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. In  this  capacity  he  saw  the  State 
of  Washington  appropriate  money  to 
match  Federal  airport  aid  funds  in  the 
construction  of  emergency  air  fields  for 
general  aviation  in  the  mountain  passes 
of  the  Cascades. 

He  came  to  Washington,  D.C.  in  1951 
as  a  Truman  appointee  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  In  his  6  years  of 
service  he  initiated  consumerism  in  his 
long  fight  for  low  air  fares  and  on  his 
departure  from  the  Board  was  acclaimed 
as  the  "Father  of  air  coach." 

(Prom  Airline  Management.  April,  1972) 

AlSLINS    COMMENTABT 

(By  Eric  Bramley) 
Gen.  Joseph  P.  Adams  U  the  local  air- 
lines   one-man    gang    In    Washington.    For 
yeare,  as  executive  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Local  Service  Airlines,  he  has  cov- 
ered all   the  bases  for  his  members — Con- 
gress, CAB,  FAA  and  any  other  agency  that 
gets  into  the  aviation  act.  And  for  each  of 
the  past  15  yeare  he  has  put  together.  In 
January  or  February,  an  annual  "Congres- 
sional   appreciation    luncheon."   Year   after 
year,  it  produces  the  doggonedest  turnout 
you've  ever  seen.  This  year  was  no  excep- 
tion— about  300  guests  Including  Senatore. 
Representatives,  Congressional  aides,  agency 
membera.  press,  and  the  like.  Sen.  Howard 
Cannon    (D-Nev),  chairman  of  the  Senate 
aviation  subcommittee,  attended  along  with 
three    other    Senatore     (all    subcommittee 
membere).    The    chairman,    vice    chairman 
and  two  membera  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  showed  up   (the  other  member  was 
out  of  the  country).  Rep.  Harley  Staggers 
(D-W  Va) ,   chairman   of  the  Interstate  * 
Foreigrn   Commerce   Committee   was   there. 
It's   probably  the   only  aviation   affair  at- 
tended by  William  M.  "Flshbalt"  MUler,  the 
well-known  doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  are  no  formal  speeches 
and  there  is  no  bead  table.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meal,  Adams  paces  the  floor  as 
he  Introduces  the  chief  executive  of  each 
of  his  member  airlines  and  gives  about  a 
one-minute  resume  of  each  carrier's  activ- 
ities for  the  past  year.  He  also  introduces 
membera  of  Congress,  agency  members  and 
a  few  othen,  and  the  luncheon  ends.  It's 
a  fun  affair  and  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  no 
other    aviation     organization     consistently 
turns  out  so  many  important  folks.  As  the 
powerful    Rep.    Staggen    told    the    airline 
execs;  "This  Is  one  meeting  I  never  miss." 


THE  BOMBING  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KCX:h.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  President  Nixon  is  another  out- 
rage. I  oppose  tiie  war  in  Vietnam,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  to  be  immoral  and  un- 
constitutional. Those  who  support  that 
war  should  have  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions and  introduce  into  the  Congress 
a  resolution  declaring  war.  The  Con- 
stitution specifically  states  that  it  is  the 
Congress  and  only  the  Congress  which 
may  declare  war.  But  Administration 
supporters  on  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  sides  of  the  aisle  are  unwill- 
ing to  introduce  such  a  resolution,  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  vote  for  it  and  have  their 
names  spread  upon  the  record  for  their 
constituents  to  see. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  Gravel-Drinan 
bill  which  not  only  would  cut  off  funds 
for  the  bombing  which  is  now  taking 
place,  but  also  would  terminate  all  fimd- 
ing  for  U.S.  operations  in  IndcKhina  30 
days  after  its  enactment,  subject  to  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Hopefully, 
that  bill  can  be  offered  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  as  an  amendment  to  the  next  ap- 
propriation bill  containing  money  for 
continuing  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And  I 
would  hope  such  an  amendment  will  be 
supported  not  only  by  those  who  oppose 
the  renewed  bombing,  but  also  by  those 
Members  who  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  openly  oppose  this  new  offensive,  but 
who  recognize  the  great  damage  done  to 
our  constitutional  process  by  the  Presi- 
dent's escalation  of  the  air  war. 

In  the  91st  Congress  I  was  one  of  21 
Members  to  have  voted  against  every 
appropriation  bill  containing  moneys  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  92d  Congress  Is  coming  to  a  close 
and  I  hope  that  the  American  public  will 
make  it  clear  to  its  representatives  that 
they  want  them  to  vote  to  end  the  war 
and  to  end  it  now.  Innocent  lives — Amer- 
ican, Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  and  Lao- 
tian—are being  destroyed  every  day.  It  is 
surely  madness  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  participate  in  this  blood- 
letting. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  our  colleague,  Domi- 
NicK  V.  Dankls.  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  WiUlams-Steiger  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act.  will 
begin  hearings  so  that  my  amendment  to 
this  act  can  be  acted  upon  before  we 
adjourn  this  summer. 

I  am  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Newell 
B.  Sargent,  presldait  of  Fremont  Bever- 
ages, Inc.,  one  of  the  few  large  scale 
operations  in  the  low  populated  State  of 
Wyoming,  in  my  District. 


It  again  shows  that  virtually  gestapo 
tactics  are  being  used  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  this  Government  in  enforcing 
what  ought  to  be  an  altogether  decent 
law  bringing  about  safer  premises  for 
employees.  Good  employees,  like  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, have  no  intention  of  seeking  to  re- 
peal the  law.  They  are  just  as  interested 
in  having  a  safe  place  as  is  anyone  in 
Government.  They  generally  approve  of 
what  Congress  had  in  mind  in  passing 
the  act  2  years  ago,  but  there  must  be  an 
amendment  to  its  provisions  to  allow  a 
year  or  two  for  an  education  period,  and 
to  allow  the  inspectors  to  enter  the 
premises  to  help  with  conformance  and 
compliance  vrtth  the  act,  not  to  levy  fines 
categorically  and  to  treat  irmocent  peo- 
ple as  if  they  were  guilty  before  a  hear- 
ing. The  act  does  need  modification. 
There  is  no  question  of  that.  I  hope  each 
Member  of  the  House  will  call  or  write 
to  our  good  colleague,  Dominick  Daniels, 
so  that  hearings  can  continue  without 
delay. 

The  letter  follows:  

Fremont  Beverages,  Inc., 
Worland,  Wyo.,  April  12, 1972. 
Congressman  Teno  Roncalio, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Teno:  I  am  today  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  April  7.  addressed  to  "Federation  of 
Independent  Business  Member",  in  which  you 
enclosed  a  copy  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970, 
which  you  Introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  March  20. 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  two  Inspectors 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, regional  office  at  Billings,  Mon- 
tana, made  an  Inspection  of  the  Fremont 
Beverages,  Inc.,  premises  on  March  31,  which 
resulted  in  citations  and  fines  being  assessed 
in  the  amount  of  $170.00.  For  your  informa- 
-t4on  I  am  enclosing  photostatic  copies  of  the 
citation  that  was  issued  to  us.  I  am  not  so 
concerned  with  the  fine  that  was  assessed  to 
us  but  I  am  upset  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
making  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  our  prem- 
ises into  compliance  with  the  law,  and  a 
number  of  things  were  in  the  process  of 
compliance  when  the  Inspectora  arrived. 

You  will  recall  that  two  yeare  ago  we  in- 
stalled a  new  canning  facility  here  in  Wor- 
land. and  our  equipment  purchases  amount- 
ed to  over  $300,000.00.  It  is  highly  automated 
and  a  high  speed  canning  line  requiring  a 
number  of  electrical  motors.  At  the  time  of 
the  inspection,  we  were  fined  $85.00  because 
we  did  not  have  guards  around  the  shafts 
running  from  the  electric  motore  to  the 
pump>s.  and  in  addition  to  the  fines,  we  are 
going  to  the  expense  of  installing  guards 
on  equipment  that  Is  only  two  years  old — 
equipment  manufactured  by  and  purchased 
from  reputable  manufacturere.  True,  these 
OSHA  requirements  were  not  in  existence 
at  the  time  this  machinery  was  manu- 
factured; but  I  am  sure  that  had  the  manu- 
facturer thought  this  equipment  hazardous, 
that  they  would  have  installed  guards  at  the 
time  it  was  installed  in  our  plant.  In  other 
words,  we  are  being  fined  for  an  omission  by 
a  manufacturer. 

I  am  Just  as  interested  in  having  a  place 
that  Is  safe  for  our  employees  as  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  approve  of  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  but  I  object  strenuously  to  the  way 
they  are  doing  it.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the 
Department  of  Labor  Is  really  interested  In 
protecting  the  employee,  that  the  Inspector 
should  first  meet  with  the  various  companies 
and  discuss  these  requirements  with  them 
and  give  them  an  opportunity,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  to  bring  their  premises  Into 
conformance  vrtth  the  requirements  of  the 
Act.  If  vou  win  examine  the  mftnual  th«t  U 
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furnished  businesses,  it  contains  about  as 
many  words  as  the  Holy  Bible,  and  It  re- 
quires one  man  many,  many  hours  to  read  It 
and  to  asslnaiate  the  Information  that  Is 
in  It. 

I  think  that  there  would  be  no  opposition 
to  what  the  Act  Is  trying  to  do  if  it  was  pre- 
sented In  the  light  of  assisting  the  various 
businessmen  to  conform  rather  than  the  Ges- 
tapo tactics  now  being  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

I  am  heartily  In  accord  with  your  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  that  you  can  secure  the 
support  of  other  representatives  as  well  as 
senators  to  secure  a  modification  of  this  Act. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Newell  B.  Sabcent,  President. 


April  18,  1972 


COMMAND  DECISION  A  WISE  ONE 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one 
would  like  to  commend  our  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief,  for  his  "gutty" 
decision  to  "untie  the  hands"  of  the 
American  Air  Force  and  Navy  who  to- 
gether maintain  air  superiority  and  close 
ground  support  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
permit  the  bombing  of  the  supply  facili- 
ties, in  the  port  of  Haiphong,  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  regular  army  aggres- 
sor divisions. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  obviously  learned  a 
lesson,  propoimded  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  that  the  enemy  can  never  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  sanctuary. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  that  the  war  is 
being  waged  in  South  Vietnam  by  an 
Invading  force  from  the  north.  This  is 
not  a  civil  war. 

The  government  of  Hanoi  has  com- 
mitted at  least  12  combat  divisions,  fully 
equipped  primarily  by  the  Communist 
U.S.S.R.  with  the  most  advanced  wea- 
pons system,  armor,  artillery,  and  anti- 
aircraft. They  struck  across  the  demili- 
tarized zone  under  a  heavy  cloud  cover 
that  denied  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
close  tactical  air  support  by  us,  a  situa- 
tion that  existed  from  72  to  108  hours. 
During  that  time,  the  South  Vietnamese 
bent,  but  held,  and  are  now  beginning  to 
carry  the  battle  back  to  the  enemy,  and 
throw  them  back.  In  wars  for  defense  of 
freedom,  success  is  paramount. 

North  Vietnamese  tanks  need  oil  and 
gas.  We  have  bombed  those  supplies, 
since  weather  permitted,  in  line  with  the 
Nixon  doctrine  first  set  forth  in  Guam. 
Their  guns  need  ammunition,  we  have 
bombed  those  supplies. 

Their  troops  need  food  and  clothing, 
we  have  bombed  those  supplies.  How  ap- 
propriate if  we  could  eliminate  those 
transgressing  regulars,  since  our  C.I.C. 
has  properly  untied  the  hand  behind 
the  backs  of  our  supporting  military. 

All  of  our  sustaining  efforts  have  been 
made  at  strategic  targets,  and  the  people 
of  the  North  have  not  been  made  to  suffer 
the  ravages  of  war,  as  have  the  people  of 
the  South,  because  of  the  deliberate  deci- 
sion not  to  carry  the  war  to  them.  In  the 
past  they  have  had  it  both  ways.  Now  the 
invaders  are  suing  for  a  resumption  of 
the  "peace  talks"  at  Paris,  and  rightfully 
our  reply  has  been  that  they  should  give 
us  a  demonstration  of  an  honest  desire 


to  negotiate.  I  remind  you  that  our  com- 
prehensive eight-point  peace  proposal 
is  still  on  the  table,  quod  erat  demon- 
strandum Vietnamization  and  defense  of 
liberty  Is  succeeding.  Let  us  not  again 
"muff  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  ground  combat 
troops  are  being  withdrawn.  They  will 
continue  to  be  withdrawn  because  the 
program  of  Vietnamization  is  working. 
Our  course  has  been  set,  we  are  with- 
drawing our  troops  while  leaving  the 
South  Vietnam  Army  in  the  position  to 
defend  itself.  No  one  can  deny  that  in 
truth  or  full  judgment. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  "armchair 
quarterbacks"  to  stop  diagnosing  plays, 
and  get  behind  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  support  his  action. 


A  bin  to  revise  the  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Refuge    National   Historical    Park,   in   the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  approved  JxUy  26,  1955  (69  Stat 
376),  which  authorized  the  establishment  of 
the  City  of  Refuge  National  Historical  Park 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"PARCEL    4 

"Being  all  those  areas  of  land  and  water 
within  the  boundary  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled  'Boundary  Map,  City  of 
Refuge  National  Historical  Park,'  numbered 
415-20,0078,  and  dated  March  1972,  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection In  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  exclusive 
of  Parcels  1,  2,  and  3  described  above." 


TO  REVISE  THE  BOUNDARY  OP 
CITY  OP  REPUGE  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK,   HAWAH 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,  1955  (69  Stat.  376)  which  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  City  of  Refuge 
National  Historical  Park,  Hawaii,  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  author- 
ity to  acquire  additional  lands  and  waters 
contiguous  to  the  pork. 

The  existing  park,  authorized  in  1955, 
contains  about  180  acres.  It  is  the  site 
of  the  best  known  and  best  preserved 
place  of  refuge  in  aU  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  A  study  made  by  the  Bishop  Mu- 
seum in  1957  revealed  that  there  are  im- 
portant archeological  remains  and  his- 
toric values  located  outside  the  author- 
ized boundary.  The  possibility  of  unde- 
sirable development  Inland  but  adjacent 
to  the  park  threatens  to  diminish  the 
values  thought  preserved  by  the  1955  act 
and  threatens  to  destroy  the  archeologi- 
cal remains  located  by  the  Bishop  Mu- 
seum outside  the  boundaries. 

This  bill  amends  the  basic  authorizing 
act  to  add  a  fourth  parcel  for  acquisi- 
tion as  part  of  the  p>ark. 

This  parcel  Includes  191  acres  of  land 
and  112  acres  of  water  area.  The  land 
area  extending  Inland  will  extend  the 
boundaries  sufficiently  to  protect  the  area 
thereby  preserving  the  City  of  Refuge's 
setting  in  as  nearly  an  original  state  as  is 
possible.  The  water  areas  authorized  for 
acquisition  will  serve  to  protect  the  City 
of  Refuge's  seaward  approaches. 

I  am  informed  that  the  National  Park 
Service  has  drafted  a  master  plan  for  the 
City  of  Refuge  National  Historic  Park 
and  that  the  acreage  here  proposed  to  be 
acquired  has  been  studied  and  recom- 
mended for  addition  to  the  park.  I  am 
also  informed  that  the  Park  Service  plans 
to  hold  public  meetings  on  the  master 
plan  \n  Hawaii  so  that  the  public  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  its  views. 
My  concern  Is  that  the  milque  values 
of  the  historical  park,  the  superb  inter- 
pretative facilities  and  the  restoration 
completed  by  the  Park  Service  be  pre- 
served for  all  to  enjoy. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL  CHARTER  OP  THE 
PACIFIC  TROPICAL  BOTANICAL 
GARDEN 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  voted  approval  of  HR.  9135, 
which  would  amend  the  Congressional 
Charter  of  the  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical 
Garden. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
charter  of  the  garden  to  remove  the  limit 
as  to  thfi  maximum  number  of  persons 
who  may  sit  on  the  board  of  directors. 
Presently,  the  charter  limits  that  num- 
ber to  15  members. 

The  garden  was  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1964.  Public  Law  8&-449.  The  purposes 
of  the  garden  as  set  out  In  the  charter 
are  to  establish  and  maintain  a  tropical 
botanical  garden  for  educational,  scien- 
tific, research,  preservation,  and  recrea- 
tional purposes.  The  garden  has  made 
great  strides  since  its  inception  In  mov- 
ing toward  fulfilling  the  mandates  of  the 
charter. 

Because  of  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  the  garden's  undertaking,  the  board, 
originally  consisting  of  five  members,  has 
added  to  Its  membership  as  needs  dic- 
tated. The  garden,  through  progressively 
Increasing  steps  of  organization  and 
preparation,  is  conducting  a  functioning 
program  and  moving  toward  the  day 
when  it  will  be  operating  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  original  congressional  man- 
date. 

During  the  first  5  years  of  Its  existence, 
the  full  concept  of  the  garden  as  a 
20th-century  creation  was  developed.  It 
was  decided  that  the  garden  could  best 
be  implemented  in  Hawaii  as  a  series  of 
gardens  on  the  different  islands,  each 
displaying  a  differing  ecological  and 
geographical  variety  of  plants,  flora,  and 
terrain,  thus  allowing  for  a  greater  over- 
all diversity  than  might  be  possible  at 
one  permanent  site. 

Year  1970  marked  the  year  in  which 
the  garden  moved  from  planning  and 
conceptual  development  to  acquisition 
and  operational  status.  Arrangements 
were  made  on  the  different  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands for  acquisition  of  land.  The  perma- 
nent headquarters  and  main  site  of  the 
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garden  were  begim  on  the  Garden  Isle 
of  Kauai  in  Lawal  Valley. 

The  staff  concentrated  on  developing 
this  site  as  the  first  phase  of  actual  oper- 
ations. Site  preparations  were  carried 
out,  headquarters  buildings  were  con- 
structed, and  some  actual  collection  smd 
planting  of  tropical  flora  and  faima  were 
accomplished,  as  well  as  beginning  the 
access  roads  and  trails  for  eventual  de- 
velopment as  the  garden  progresses  to  its 
full  size. 

As  the  garden  has  moved  into  these 
increasingly  complicated  areas  of  opera- 
tion and  planning  for  the  future,  the 
Board,  now  at  full  strength,  has  realized 
that  these  increasingly  complex  matters 
necessitate  a  greater  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise from  the  Board  itself.  It  finds 
that  its  membership  maximum  as  set 
forth  in  the  charter  is  proving  to  be  a 
barrier  to  progressing  at  the  desired  pace 
In  fully  developing  the  garden. 

The  Board  is  presently  geographically 
and  professionally  diverse.  At  each  stage 
where  the  Board  has  found  the  need  to 
Increase  Its  size,  It  has  taken  great  care 
to  do  so  in  a  manner  that  would  appre- 
ciably enhance  the  quality  of  the  Board 
and  fill  a  recognized  need.  It  has  been 
most  selective  and  cautious  in  doing  so. 
The  great  progress  the  corporation  has 
made  since  given  its  congressional  man- 
date is  evident  proof  of  the  Board's  wis- 
dom in  expanding  Its  own  size. 

Now  the  Board  again  realizes  a  need 
for  further  expansion  In  order  to  cope 
adequately  with  the  myraid  problems 
which  inevitably  confront  such  an  am- 
bitious undertaking.  And  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  bill,  H.R.  9135.  Section  5(a) 
of  the  congressional  charter  limits  the 
Board  to  a  maximum  of  15  members. 
H.R.  9135  will  merely  strike  out  this 
clause  and  allow  the  Board  to  proceed  in 
this  matter  as  it  deems  desirable  and 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  gar- 
den. I  am  sure,  that  given  such  discre- 
tion, they  will  continue  to  display  great 
wisdom  and  add  only  the  number  and 
diversity  which  will  enhance  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Board,  and  ultimately  the 
operations  of  the  garden  Itself.  When 
Congress  chartered  the  garden,  it  was 
deemed  to  be  a  nonprofit  organization 
which  would  finance  Itself  through  con- 
tributions, gifts,  and  endowments  and 
not  depend  on  public  funds  to  accomplish 
its  purposes.  It  has  done  this  admirably. 
However,  in  order  to  continue  to  do  this, 
the  corporation  has  now  reached  the 
stage  where  far  greater  fimd  efforts  are 
needed  to  finance  its  proposed  program 
development.  The  ability  of  the  Board  to 
continue  to  raise  sufQclent  funds  for  the 
garden  Is  critical  If  the  garden  Is  going  to 
achieve  its  potential. 

The  Board  also  strives  to  include  mem- 
bers from  as  many  different  geographi- 
cal locations  in  the  country  as  possible. 
There  are  presently  representatives  from 
the  mid-Atlantic  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Midwest,  California,  the 
Southwest,  and  Hawaii.  The  Board  t^s 
that  the  national  scope  of  the  garden 
would  be  further  enhanced  by  including 
members  from  additional  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  Board  also  strives  to  present  as 
great  a  professional  and  expert  diversity 


as  possible  among  the  members.  Pres- 
ently there  are  members  from  the  med- 
ical profession,  the  industrial  community, 
garden  clubs,  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. The  Board  would  also  like  to  In- 
clude r^resentatlves  from  botany,  horti- 
culture, agriculture,  education,  drug 
manufacturing,  philanthropy  fund  rais- 
ing, administration,  and  others.  Again, 
this  desire  to  add  this  expertise  is 
thwarted  by  the  present  charter  limit- 
ing the  number  of  trustees  to  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9135  allows  the  gar- 
den to  continue  its  impressive  gains  and 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  Congress 
issued  its  charter:  To  provide  a  national 
tropical  botanical  garden.  I  am  there- 
fore especially  pleased  to  note  the  pass- 
age of  Hil.  9135. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  WOMEN'S 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1972 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  has 
come  to  a  crucial  time  In  Its  develop- 
ment. On  the  brink  of  our  200th  anni- 
versary as  a  nation — a  nation  foimded 
on  the  principles  of  equality  for  all — 
we  must  pause  to  consider  oiu:  goals  for 
the  future. 

Certainly,  we  have  had  our  growing 
pains,  and  among  the  most  visible  prob- 
lems in  recent  years  is  the  failure  of 
our  educational  system  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  highly  technological  society. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  operate  under 
assiunptions  of  a  self-contained  fam- 
ily unit,  involved  mainly  in  agricultural 
or  primitively  industrial  pursuits.  Clear- 
ly, this  is  no  longer  true.  Ours  is  a  high- 
ly technical  and  complex  society.  Each 
man,  woman,  and  child  is  dependent  on 
a  myriad  of  others  for  his  or  her  very 
existence. 

We  need  the  input  of  every  Individual 
to  continue  the  progress  we  enjoy.  All 
persons,  regardless  of  their  sex,  must 
have  enough  opportunities  open  so  that 
they  can  contribute  as  much  to  their 
lives  and  this  society  as  they  can. 

Among  the  most  critical  problems  in 
America  today  is  our  outmoded  attitude 
concerning  the  role  of  women  in  this 
society.  One  clear  example  of  this  "so- 
cietal doublethink"  is  the  fact  that  crit- 
ics of  our  welfare  system  perpetually 
claim  that  welfare  recipients  are  looking 
for  a  free  handout — welfare  people  do 
not  want  to  work.  When  faced  with  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  recipients  are 
women  with  children  in  their  formative 
years,  these  same  critics  insist  that 
women's  place  is  in  the  home  with  her 
children  and  not  in  the  work  force. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  these  women 
do  not  want  to  continue  receiving  wel- 
fare, but  they  have  been  kept  from  any 
alternative  ciiolce.  They  want  to  have 
the  opportimlties  to  find  employment 
that  will  support  their  children  as  well 
as  attain  their  human  dignity  that  any 
card-carrying  member  of  the  proverbial 
white  middle  class  says  Is  their  right. 

To  accomplish  this,  they  need  realis- 
tic training  opportunities  for  existing 
Job  markets.  This  means  training  and 


retraining.  All  too  often  we  expect  wom- 
en to  be  self-supporting,  when  their 
education,  in  schools,  society,  media, 
and  other  ways  has  been  geared  not  to 
training  but  to  finding  a  man  who  will 
supix>rt  them. 

I  need  not  go  Into  any  lengthy  dis- 
sertations about  the  abominable  state 
of  vocational  training  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  especially  bad  for  women.  In- 
deed, it  is  almost  nonexistent.  Educa- 
tion costs  money,  a  lot  of  money,  but 
even  if  the  money  was  there,  the  kind 
of  education  available  is  staggeringly  in- 
adequate. 

Our  educational  system  has  divided 
the  sexes  into  an  insidious  form  of  role- 
playing.  Women  provide  the  services  and 
men  exploit  them.  Women  are  the  sec- 
retaries, nurses,  teachers,  and  domestics, 
and  men  are  the  bosses,  doctors,  profes- 
sors, and  foremen.  Textbooks,  media, 
curriculum,  testing,  counseling,  and  so 
forth,  are  all  based  on  the  correctness  of 
this  division  of  labor,  and  serve  to  re- 
inforce the  sex-role  stereotype  that  is  so 
devastating  for  our  postindustrial  so- 
ciety. More  importantly,  this  division  of 
labor  according  to  sex  is  a  totally  false 
assumption  of  roles. 

Women  are  no  longer  going  to  accept 
being  forced  into  a  secondary  role.  De- 
mands of  family  life  in  this  century  just 
are  not  all-consuming  any  more.  Given 
the  fact  that  our  life  expectancy  is  well 
into  the  seventies,  that  women  live  longer 
than  men,  they  have  fewer  children  than 
in  an  agricultural  society,  and  that 
women  will  spend  more  than  half  their 
adult  lives  in  the  work  force  outside  the 
home.  It  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
our  country  that  sincere  and  realistic 
attention  to  the  realinement  of  our  atti- 
tudes and  educational  priorities  be  made. 
I  suggest  that  education  is  the  first  place 
to  start  in  a  reexamination  of  our  na- 
tional goals. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  following  measure,  the  Women's 
Education  Act  of  1972,  to  revise  and  im- 
prove our  educational  programs  for 
women.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  give 
this  legislation  their  attention  and  sup- 
port. The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 

conduct  special  educational  programs  and 

activities  concerning  women  and  for  other 

related  educational  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Women's  Education  Act  of  1972'. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  present  educational  programs 
in  the  United  States  are  in  need  of  modern- 
ization of  curricula,  texts,  vocational  and 
physical  education  programs,  techniques  of 
teaching  and  counseling,  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  planning  of  educational  pro- 
grams, as  they  relate  to  women.  In  order  that 
they  shall  fuUy  participate  in  American 
society. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  status  of  women  In  this  coun- 
try, to  encourage  the  development  of  new 
and  Improved  curricula;  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  such  curricula  In  model  educational 
programs  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
thereof;  to  provide  sui;^x>rt  for  the  Initiation 
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and  maintenance  of  programs  concerning 
women  at  all  levels  of  education  (preschool 
througli  graduate  school) ;  to  disseminate 
currlcular  materials  and  other  Information 
for  use  In  educational  programs  throughout 
the  Nation;  to  provide  training  programs  for 
teachers,  other  educational  personnel,  youth 
and  guidance  counselors,  community  leaders, 
labor  leaders.  Industrial  and  btisinees  leaders, 
and  government  employees  at  the  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  local  level;  to  provide  for  the  plan- 
ning of  Women's  Resource  Centers;  to  pro- 
vide for  community  education  programs  on 
the  historical  and  present  status  of  women 
In  this  society;  and  to  provide  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  all  such  materials 
by  mass  media. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  men  from  participating  in  any 
of  the  activities  funded. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  OfUce  of  Education  a  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Council")  consisting  of 
twenty-one  members  ( including  not  less  than 
twelve  women)  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Council  shall  consist  of  persons  broadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors with  due  regard  to  their  knowledge  and 
experience  relating  to  the  role  and  status  of 
women  in  American  society,  and  with  due 
consideration  being  given  to  geographical 
repteeentatlon.  Tlie  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  shall  serve  as  ex- 
ofBclo  members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  to  serve  as  its  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  maxlmimi  rate  prescribed 
for  Orade  03-17  in  section  6332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  remaining  twenty  members  of  the 
Council  shall  serve  without  compensation 
except  that  they  shall  be  allowed  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  while  actually  engaged 
In  the  business  of  the  Council  as  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  five  years  each,  except  that 
the  Initial  appointments  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  procedures  designed  to  allow 
for  the  staggering  of  appointments  so  that 
the  member  or  members  whose  terms  expire 
In  any  year  will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
the  niunber  of  members  whose  terms  expire 
in  any  other  year. 

(e)  The  Council  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sioner") and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of.  preparation  of,  general  regulations 
for,  and  operations  of,  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  any  funds  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  with  due  respect  to  the  criteria  devel- 
opted  to  insure  an  appropriate  geographical 
distribution  of  approved  programs  and  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Nation; 

(3)  develop  criteria  for  the  review  of  ap- 
plications and  their  disposition;  and 

(4)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sUted  under  thU  Act  annually  and  dissemi- 
nate the  reeuiu  thereof. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Council  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  programs 
autltorlMd  by  thU  Act.  and  the  coordination 
of  activities  within  the  Federal  Oovemment 
which   are   related   to  women's  educational 

(b>  The  Secrttary  AaU  carry  oat  a  pro- 
tnm  of  naklnc  tnuiu  to.  and  eoatraeta 
with.  iMtituttoM  of  MftMr  eduoatloB.  atau 
and  lorai  MtuestltMwl  i^wiuisa.  ractooAl  edu- 
r'ttuon  r«Mareii  imaiiiaatlone  and  otlMr  pub- 
lie  and  pnvaie  acMrodt  « 
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tlons,  and  Institutions  (Including  libraries 
and  museums)  to  support  research,  demon- 
stration, and  pilot  projects  designed  to  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  this  Act;  except  that  no 
grant  may  be  made  other  than  to  a  non- 
profit agency,  organization,  or  institution. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  (but  not  limited  to)  such  activities  as — 

( 1 )  the  development  of  curricula; 

(2)  dissemination  of  Information  to  public 
and  private  elementary,  secondary,  higher, 
adult,  and  community  education  programs; 

(3)  the  support  of  women's  educational 
programs  at  all  educational  levels; 

(4)  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams; 

(5)  projects  Including  courses  of  study,  fel- 
lowship programs,  conferences.  Institutes, 
workshops,  symposiums,  and  seminars; 

(6)  research  and  development  of  curricula, 
texts  and  materials,  non-dlscrlmlnatory  tests, 
and  programs  for  adequate  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory vocational  education  and  career 
counseling  for  women; 

(7)  development  of  new  and  expanded 
programs  of  physical  education  and  sports 
activities  for  women  In  all  educational  Insti- 
tutions; 

(8)  planning  of  women's  resource  centers; 

(9)  community  education  programs  con- 
cerning women,  including  special  programs 
for  adults; 

(10)  preparation  and  distribution  of  mate- 
rials; 

(11)  programs  or  projects  to  recruit,  train, 
and  organize  and  employ  professional  and 
other  persons,  and  to  organize  and  participate 
In  women's  educational  programs; 

(12)  research  and  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  programs; 

(13)  research  and  development  of  programs 
aimed  at  increasing  the  number  of  women  In 
administrative  positions  at  all  levels  In  Insti- 
tutions of  education;  and 

(14)  research  and  development  of  programs 
aimed  at  Increasing  the  number  of  male 
teachers  In  elementary  and  preschool  educa- 
tion programs  with  the  aim  of  obtaining  and 
maintaining  an  adequate  distribution  of  both 
sexes  teaching  In  our  educational  Institu- 
tions. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  activities  specified 
In  this  section,  such  funds  may  be  used 
for  projects  designed  to  demonstrate,  test, 
and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  any  such 
activities,  whether  or  not  assisted  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
may  be  made  available  only  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Commissioner.  Any  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation 
and  shall  be  approved  only  If  It — 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  Is  sought  will  be 
administered  by,  or  under  the  supervision  of. 
the  applicant; 

(2)  describes  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  which 
holds  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution  toward   attaining  such   purposes; 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  used  so  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purpoaes  described  In  this  section, 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  fimds; 

(41  seu  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of  the 
activlUe*  Intended  to  be  cmrrted  out  under 
the  application; 

(5)  proTldea  for  luch  fiscal  control  and 
fund  aeoounUag  procedures  as  may  be  nee- 
eaaary  to  aasure  proper  dlaburaemeat  of  and 
aoeouniinc  t<w  Federal  funds  paid  t*  the 
•ppUoant  under  this  Act. 


(6)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port, and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require,  and 
for  keeping  such  records,  and  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  ven- 
ficatlon  of  such  reports;  and 

(7)  provides  that  no  grant  can  be  made 
to  any  agency  or  organization  specified  by 
this  Act  which  discriminates  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  require  evidence  that 
an  organization  or  group  seeking  funds  shall 
have  been  In  existence  one  year  to  the  sub- 
mission of  a  proposal  for  Federal  funds  and 
that  it  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Commissioner  on  Federal  funds  expended. 

(g)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  subject  to 
approval  In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
plications. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  In  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  agencies  with  relevant  jur- 
isdiction, shall  Insofar  as  practicable,  upon 
request,  render  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies,  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations.  Institutions  at  all  levels 
of  education,  agencies  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  governments  and  other  agencies 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  affect  the  status 
of  women  in  this  society.  Such  technical  as- 
sistance shall  be  designed  to  enable  the  recip- 
ient agency  or  Institution  to  carry  on  educa- 
tion and  related  programs  concerning  the 
status  and  education  and  the  role  of  women 
in  American  society. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  other  institutions  for  planning 
and  carrying  out  communlty-orlenteia  educa- 
tion programs  or  projects  on  women  in  Amer- 
ican society  for  the  benefit  of  interested  and 
concerned  adults,  yoimg  persons,  community 
and  business  leaders,  and  other  individuals 
and  groups  within  a  community.  Such  pro- 
grams or  projects  may  include,  among  other 
things,  seminars,  workshops,  conferences, 
coimsellng,  and  Information  services  to  pro- 
vide advice.  Information,  or  assistance  to  In- 
dlvldiials  with  respect  to  discrimination  prac- 
tices, and  vocational  counseling,  and  will  in- 
clude Information  centers  designed  to  serve 
Individuals  and  groups  seeking  to  obtain  or 
disseminate  Information,  advice,  or  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  the  purposes  and  Intent 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  grants  au- 
thorized under  section  4,  the  Commissioner, 
from  the  sums  appropriated  therefor,  shall 
have  the  authority  to  make  grants,  not  to 
exceed  (15,000  annually  per  grant,  for  In- 
novative approaches  to  women's  educational 
programs. 

(b)  Proposals  submitted  by  organizations 
and  groups  under  this  section  shall  be  limited 
to  the  essential  Information  required  to 
evaluate  them,  unless  the  organl2satlon  or 
group  shall  volimteer  additional  information. 
Skc.  8.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  private  agency  or  Institu- 
tion in  accordance  with  appropriate  agree- 
ments, and  to  pay  for  such  services  either  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  relmbtirsement,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon.  The  Commissioner  shall  pub- 
lUh  annually  a  list  and  deacrlption  of  proj- 
ect* supported  under  this  Aot,  and  shall  dli- 
trlbuta  such  Uat  and  deeorlptlon  to  Inter- 
eatad  aducatloDal  InitltutloDa.  cltlsans' 
groups.  wotum%  ocganlaatlooa,  and  other  In- 
stltutlona  or  fmaiililhnu  and  IndlTlduala 
Ineolvad  la  the  •dueattoo.  atatus.  and  role 
of  woman. 

t.  mimiila  uadar  this  Act  otay  be 
la  adraaoa  or  by 
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and  more  liberal.  There  will  be  reforms,  and 
eventually  freedom  of  discussion  and  even 
perhaps  the  right  to  differ  in  print.  It  would 
be  nice.  But  the  Czech  Incident  shows  how 
deeply  the  Russian  leadership  Is  committed 
to  the  closed  society. 

How  can  a  one  party  system  be  reformed 
in  a  country  that  has  never  known  freedom, 
has  always  known  absolutism,  and  which 
strictly  controls  all  information?  In  Russia 
there  Is  not  much  basis  upon  which  to  build 
a  society  of  law,  law  In  our  sense  of  that 
word.  Impartial  laws,  protecting  people's 
rights. 

Of  course  we  must  come  to  some  kind  of  an 
understanding  with  the  Soviets,  but  we  must 
never  turn  our  back  on  them.  Every  treaty 
with  them  must  be  enforceable  by  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties.  They  care 
much  less  about  the  world  opinion  than 
we  do. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  how  our  nation  can 
survive  against  forces  which  do  not  have  In- 
ternal processes'  of  dissent.  Our  national 
processes  are  an  open  book  for  the  world  to 
see.  Our  defense  budget  Is  a  matter  of  public 
discussion.  Our  leaders  are  under  constant 
pressure.  In  these  days  especially  from  the 
left,  but  also  from  the  right,  as  they  try  to 
meet  the  policies  of  countries  that  have  very 
little.  If  any.  Internal  conscience. 

The  most  horrible  factor  in  the  Czech  In- 
vasion Is  the  burden  of  grey  Communist  con- 
formity which  the  Czech  people  must  bear 
for  10,  15,  20  more  years,  perhaps  forever. 
What  an  appalling  thing  It  Is  that  here  Is  a 
people  that  have  beeu  ready  for,  capable  of, 
appreciative  of  democracy  since  1918,  and 
they  have  been  denied  It  since  1938,  first  by 
Hitler  and  then  by  Russia. 

They  are  not  an  overpopulated,  underde- 
veloped, illiterate  nation;  they  never  had 
great  capitalists  who  were  living  on  the  backs 
of  the  poor,  but  the  Communist  block  na- 
tions will  not  let  them  live  in  freedom.  What 
an  Indictment  of  the  Communist  sjrstem 
that  this  Intelligent,  peace  loving  people 
must  be  subjugated  lest  the  whole  Marxist 
house  of  cards  come  tumbling  down.  To  be 
that  afraid  of  opposition  parties,  freedom  of 
the  press  and  discussion,  after  fifty  years  of 
absolute  power.  Is  hardly  comprehensible  I 
Yet  that  is  where  the  Soviet  Unlou  Is  today. 

We  must  not  forget  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  rest  of  the  unfree,  unwilling  Soviet  satel- 
lites. Be  thankful  occasionally  that  you  are 
not  a  member  of  a  small  nation  which  ap- 
preciates and  Is  capable  of  democracy  but 
which  lives  next  door  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  with  regards  to  Russia,  let  us  neither  be 
paranoid,  nor  should  we  naively  assume  that 
they  are  always  well  Intentloned.  Their  word 
of  honor,  to  date,  has  been  absolutely  worth- 
less. 


ABE  LINCX>LN'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  107  years 
ago  April  14,  this  Nation  underwent  a 
real  tragedy  and  endured  a  great  loss. 
This  past  Pilday  marked  the  107th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  an  exceedingly 
strong  yet  simple  man  who  steadfastly 
and  wl.sely  led  our  country  through  its 
most  troubled  period.  On  April  14,  1865, 
Abrahpm  Lincoln,  18th  President  of  the 
United  States,  wan  mortally  shot  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth  »t  Ford's  Thentre  in  Wash- 
ington and  died  the  next  morning. 

Lincoln,  the  man,  possessed  a  great- 
ness, a  nobility  of  spirit,  and  a  moral 
paaslon  that  lifted  him  .ibov«  all  other 
cxvin  — «ss  -Part  ic 
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men.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  purest  hu- 
mility and  extraordinary  wisdom.  This 
country  has  been,  and  eternally  shall  be, 
very  much  in  Lincoln's  debt  for  this 
leadership  and  strength  of  character 
utilized  so  wisely  in  mending  our  divided 
and  crippled  Nation. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  a  dirt 
floor  log  cabin  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
on  F*ruary  12,  1809.  As  a  child  he 
absorbed  a  scanty  frontier  education— 
his  formal  education  probably  totaled 
less  than  1  year.  Books  were  scarce,  but 
Lincoln  taught  himself  to  read  and  was 
a  close  student  of  the  family  Bible.  His 
boyhood  readings  in  It  provided  the  store 
of  Biblical  quotations  and  references  that 
later  abounded,  with  great  effect,  in  his 
addresses  and  writings. 

Lincoln  emerged  in  national  politics 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  on  December  6, 
1847,  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  In  1860 
he  was  elected  16th  President  of  the 
United  States.  Despite  reaching  such  a 
high  plateau  Lincoln  still  retained  a 
closeness  with  his  feUowmen.  In  his  deep 
and  genuine  humility.  Lincoln  would  say 
to  his  audiences : 

I  presume  you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am 
humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  elected  I  shall 
be  thankful;  If  not.  It  wUl  all  be  the  same. 

Of  course,  he  was  wrong,  because  if  he 
had  not  been  elected,  this  country  would 
not  be  the  same. 

Lincoln's  wartime  presidency  was  a  se- 
vere test  of  the  human  spirit,  and  it  is  a 
testimony  to  his  greatness  that  he  was 
able  to  bind  so  well  the  Nations  wounds 
When  he  again  took  the  oath  of  office- 
March  4,  1865 — the  end  of  the  war  was  in 
sight,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  he 
outlined  a  postwar  policy  which  will 
illuminate  the  type  of  individual  he 
was— a  good  and  kind  man,  yet  endowed 
with  an  almost  superhuman  strength 
and  visionary  foresight  to  forgive  and  un- 
derstand. Llncohi  urged  that  Instead  of 
vengeance  there  be  "malice  toward  none" 
and  "charity  for  all." 

Lincoln's  words  are  as  timely  todav  as 
they  were  a  century  ago.  His  beautiful, 
moving  prose  brought  to  his  presidency 
an  eloquence  that  no  other  incumbent 
has  matched.  What  he  said  of  Henry 
Clay,  a  man  he  deeply  admired,  could 
well  be  applied  to  Lincoln  himself,  and 
well  expresses  the  greatness  of  this 
unique  individual: 

He  loved  his  country  partly  because  It  was 
his  own  country,  but  mostly  because  It  was 
a  free  country;  and  he  burned  with  a  zeal 
for  Its  advancement,  prosperity,  and  glory, 
because  he  saw  In  such,  the  advancement, 
prosperity,  and  glory  of  human  liberty,  hu- 
man right,  and  human  nature.  He  desired  the 
prosperity  of  his  countrymen,  but  chiefly  to 
show  to  the  world  that  freemen  could  be 
prosperous. 


SOMETHING  "GOOD"  ABOUT  NEW 
YORK  CITY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  AprU  17.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now.  New  York  City  ha«  been  the 
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point  of  a  joke  when  someone  laughing 
says,  "It  is  a  nice  place  to  visit  but  I 
wouldn't  want  to  live  there."  I  get  dis- 
couraged when  I  hear  this  because.  New 
York  like  every  other  major  urban  ai^ea 
in  the  country  has  its  problems,  but  ours 
are  no  worse.  I  have  always  believed 
that  for  culture,  entertainment,  fine 
shops,  and  endless  excitement  New  York 
is  the  place  to  live. 

Recently,  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  reprinted  by  the  Association 
for  a  Better  New  York  described  one  ex- 
New  Yorker's  impresssicai  of  her  home- 
town. 

The  article,  written  by  Lila  Garrett 
vividly  describes  her  visit  to  our  city 
and  we  can  see,  thi'ough  her  observa- 
tions, what  New  York  is  all  about.  She 
is  obviously  perceptive  to  the  people  and 
things  which  surround  her  because  her 
descriptions  of  the  city  say  so  much. 

While  her  return  was  only  for  a  short 

while,  she  has  nevertheless  captured  New 

York  as  it  is,  lively,  exciting  and  real. 

After  reading  Mrs.  Garrett's  article  I 

could  not  help  but  think,  once  again  what 

charm  and  uniqueness  New  York  has 

and  how  much  it  is  part  of  what  is  really 

happening.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 

share  this  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 

Times  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  19,  1972J 

VisrriNG  New  Yobk  Cmr :  Yes,  But 

Nevertheless 

(By  LUa  Garrett) 

Try  not  to  hate  me  but  ...  I  just  visited 
New  York  after  eight  years  away,  and  I  loved 
It. 

I  didn't  want  to  go;  I  had  to.  I  gathered 
my  hatpin  and  my  can  of  hair  spray  and  by 
the  time  I  landed  I  was  a  coll  of  fear  and  an 
arsenal  of  defense. 

But  at  midnight,  Kennedy  Airport  felt 
like  a  hug.  Masses  of  people — thrilled  to  see 
each  other  .  .  .  for  some  strange  reason 
thrilled  to  be  there — were  laughing  and  cry- 
ing and  kissing.  And  the  criers  and  the 
kissers  were  all  ages,  sizes,  colors  . . .  babbling 
In  all  languages.  Maybe  It  was  this  spirit  of 
an  international  party.  Maybe  It  was  the 
colorful  walls,  the  gentle  slope  of  the  ramps 
which  made  the  long  walk  to  the  baggage 
area  so  easy.  Whatever  It  was,  the  coll  un- 
wound a  little  .  .  .  but  just  a  little. 

After  all  I'm  nobody's  fool.  I  know  a  ter- 
minal does  not  a  city  make.  And  by  the  time 
I  got  to  the  Manhattan  side  of  the  59th  St. 
Bridge  I  was  prepared  for  a  sea  of  strewn 
garbage  ("New  York  Is  dirty"),  addicts  In 
doorways  ready  to  strike  ("New  York  Is  de- 
praved"), iron  bars  on  store  fronts  ("New 
York  is  a  jungle").  WeU,  I  didn't  see  any 
Iron  bars  or  shadowy  figures.  And  somebody 
must  have  pushed  the  dirt  under  a  big  rug 
across  town,  because  these  East  Side  streets 
looked  scrubbed.  If  that  sounds  Incredible. 
Third  Ave.,  once  a  slum  In  the  shadow  of 
the  "El,"  was  now  flooded  with  light  and 
alive  with  young  couples  leaving  first-run 
movie  houses,  full  of  opinions,  telling  each 
other.  Why  were  they  so  carefree?  Didn't 
they  know  they  were  about  to  be  mugged? 

Inspired  by  their  luck.  I  dropped  my  bags 
at  the  hotel  and  went  to  the  Brasserie,  a 
casual  and  usually  packed  downstairs  restau- 
rant I  used  to  love  years  ago.  It  was  only 
four  blocks  away,  but  I  took  a  cab  (I  wasnt 
that  Inspired).  I  almost  fainted  at  the  91.50 
fare.  But  when  I  got  there.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  that  the  place  hadn't  charged.  I  even 
ran  Into  a  couple  I  knew  years  ago.  They 
war*  Btlll  BuuTted.  atUl  teaching  (he  was 
now  a  principal).  stUl  Involved  in  the  poli- 
tical life  of  the  city.  I  asked  If  ther  had  ever 
been  muggad    They  hadn't.  We  talked,  %-m 
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furnished  businesses,  it  contains  about  as 
many  words  as  the  Holy  Bible,  and  It  re- 
quires one  man  many,  many  hours  to  read  it 
and  to  assimilate  the  Information  that  Is 
In  It. 

I  think  that  there  would  be  no  opposition 
to  what  the  Act  Is  trying  to  do  if  It  was  pre- 
sented in  the  light  of  assisting  the  various 
businessmen  to  conform  rather  than  the  Ges- 
tapo tactics  now  being  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  your  amend- 
ment  and   I   hope  that   you  can  secure  the 
support   of  other  representatives  as   well   as 
senators  to  secure  a  modlflcation  of  this  Act. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Newell  B.  Sakgent,  President. 


COMMAND  DECISION  A  WISE  ONE 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one 
would  like  to  commend  our  President 
.  and  Commander  in  Chief,  for  his  "gutty" 
decision  to  "untie  the  hands"  of  the 
American  Air  Force  and  Navy  who  to- 
gether maintain  air  superiority  and  close 
groimd  support  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
permit  the  bombing  of  the  supply  facili- 
ties, in  the  port  of  Haiphong,  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  regular  army  Eiggres- 
sor  divisions. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  obviously  learned  a 
lesson,  propounded  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  that  the  enemy  can  never  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  sanctuary. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  that  the  war  is 
being  waged  in  South  Vietnam  by  an 
invading  force  from  the  north.  This  is 
not  a  civil  war. 

The  government  of  Hanoi  has  com- 
mitted at  least  12  combat  divisions,  fully 
equipped  primarily  by  the  Communist 
U.S.S.R.  with  the  most  advanced  wea- 
pons system,  armor,  artillery,  and  anti- 
aircraft. They  struck  across  the  demili- 
tarized zone  imder  a  heavy  cloud  cover 
that  denied  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
close  tactical  air  support  by  us,  a  situa- 
tion that  existed  from  72  to  108  hours. 
During  that  time,  the  South  Vietnamese 
bent,  but  held,  and  are  now  beginning  to 
carry  the  battle  back  to  the  enemy,  and 
throw  them  back.  In  wars  for  defense  of 
freedom,  success  is  paramount. 

North  Vietnamese  tanks  need  oil  and 
gas.  We  have  bombed  those  supplies, 
since  weather  permitted,  in  line  with  the 
Nixon  doctrine  first  set  forth  in  Guam. 
Their  guns  need  ammimition,  we  have 
bombed  those  supplies. 

Their  troops  need  food  and  clothing, 
we  have  bombed  those  supplies.  How  ap- 
propriate If  we  could  eliminate  those 
transgressing  regulars,  since  our  C.I.C. 
has  properly  untied  the  hand  behind 
the  backs  of  our  supporting  military. 

All  of  our  sustaining  efforts  have  been 
made  at  strategic  targets,  and  the  people 
of  the  North  have  not  been  made  to  suffer 
the  ravages  of  war,  as  have  the  people  of 
the  South,  because  of  the  deliberate  deci- 
sion not  to  carry  the  war  to  them.  In  the 
past  they  have  had  it  both  ways.  Now  the 
invaders  are  suing  for  a  resumption  of 
the  "peace  talks"  at  Paris,  and  rightfully 
our  reply  has  been  that  they  should  give 
us  a  demonstration  of  an  honest  desire 


to  negotiate.  I  remind  you  that  our  com- 
prehensive eight-point  peace  proposal 
is  still  on  the  table,  quod  erat  demon- 
strEuidum  Vietnamization  and  defense  of 
liberty  is  succeeding.  Let  us  not  again 
"muff  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  ground  combat 
troops  are  being  withdrawn.  They  will 
continue  to  be  withdrawn  because  the 
program  of  Vietnamization  is  working. 
Our  course  has  been  set,  we  are  with- 
drawing our  troops  whUe  leaving  the 
South  Vietnam  Army  in  the  position  to 
defend  itself.  No  one  can  deny  that  in 
truth  or  full  judgment. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  "armchair 
quarterbacks"  to  stop  diagnosing  plays, 
and  get  behind  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  support  his  action. 


TO  REVISE  THE  BOUNDARY  OP 
CITY  OF  REFUGE  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL   PARK,   HAWAH 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Laclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,  1955  (69  Stat.  376)  which  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  City  of  Refuge 
National  Historical  Park,  Hawaii,  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  author- 
ity to  acquire  additional  lands  and  waters 
contiguous  to  the  ptirk. 

The  existing  park,  authorized  in  1955, 
contains  about  180  acres.  It  is  the  site 
of  the  best  known  and  best  preserved 
place  of  refuge  in  all  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  A  study  made  by  the  Bishop  Mu- 
seum in  1957  revealed  that  there  are  im- 
portant archeological  remains  and  his- 
toric values  located  outside  the  author- 
ized boundary.  The  possibility  of  unde- 
sirable development  inland  but  adjacent 
to  the  park  threatens  to  diminish  the 
values  thought  preserved  by  the  1955  act 
and  threatens  to  destroy  the  archeologi- 
cal remains  located  by  the  Bishop  Mu- 
seum outside  the  boundaries. 

This  bill  amends  the  basic  authorizing 
act  to  add  a  fourth  parcel  for  acquisi- 
tion as  part  of  the  park. 

This  parcel  Includes  191  acres  of  land 
and  112  acres  of  water  area.  The  land 
area  extending  inland  will  extend  the 
boundaries  sufficiently  to  protect  the  area 
thereby  preserving  the  City  of  Refuge's 
setting  in  as  nearly  an  original  state  as  is 
possible.  The  water  areas  authorized  for 
acquisition  will  serve  to  protect  the  City 
of  Refuge's,  sea  ward  approaches. 

I  am  informed  that  the  National  Park 
Service  has  drafted  a  master  plan  for  the 
City  of  Refuge  National  Historic  Park 
and  that  the  acreage  here  proposed  to  be 
acquired  has  been  studied  and  recom- 
mended for  addition  to  the  park.  I  am 
also  informed  that  the  Park  Service  plans 
to  hold  public  meetings  on  the  master 
plan  in  Hawaii  so  that  the  public  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  its  views. 

My  concern  is  that  the  unique  values 
of  the  historical  park,  the  superb  inter- 
pretative facilities  and  the  restoration 
completed  by  the  Park  Service  be  pre- 
served for  all  to  enjoy. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 


A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Refuge    National    Historical    Park,    in    the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  approved  July  26,  1955  (69  Stat 
376),  which  authorized  the  establishment  of 
the  City  of  Refuge  National  Historical  Park, 
Is  amended   by  adding   the   following  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"PARCEL    4 

"Being  all  those  areas  of  land  and  water 
within  the  boundary  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled  'Boundary  Map,  City  of 
Refuge  National  Historical  Park,'  numbered 
415-20,0073,  and  dated  March  1972,  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  exclusive 
of  Parcels  1,  2,  and  3  described  above." 


CONGRESSIONAL  CHARTER  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  TROPICAL  BOTANICAL 
GARDEN 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  voted  approval  of  HR.  9135, 
which  would  amend  the  Congressional 
Charter  of  the  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical 
Garden. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
charter  of  the  garden  to  remove  the  limit 
as  to  the  maximum  number  of  persons 
who  may  sit  on  the  board  of  directors. 
Presently,  the  charter  limits  that  num- 
ber to  15  members. 

The  garden  was  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1964,  Public  Law  88-449.  The  purposes 
of  the  garden  as  set  out  in  the  charter 
are  to  establish  and  maintain  a  tropical 
botanical  garden  for  educational,  scien- 
tific, research,  preservation,  and  recrea- 
tional purposes.  The  garden  has  made 
great  strides  since  its  inception  in  mov- 
ing toward  fulfilling  the  mandates  of  the 
charter. 

Because  of  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  the  garden's  imdertaking,  the  board, 
originally  consisting  of  five  members,  has 
added  to  its  membership  as  needs  dic- 
tated. The  garden,  through  progressively 
increasing  steps  of  organization  and 
preparation,  is  conducting  a  functioning 
program  and  moving  toward  the  day 
when  it  will  be  operating  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  original  congressional  man- 
date. 

During  the  first  5  years  of  its  existence, 
the  full  concept  of  the  garden  as  a 
20th-century  creation  was  developed.  It 
was  decided  that  the  garden  could  best 
be  implemented  in  Hawaii  as  a  series  of 
gardens  on  the  different  islands,  each 
displaying  a  differing  ecological  and 
geographical  variety  of  plants,  flora,  and 
terrain,  thus  allowing  for  a  greater  over- 
all diversity  thsui  might  be  possible  at 
one  permanent  site. 

Year  1970  marked  the  year  in  which 
the  garden  moved  from  planning  and 
conceptual  development  to  acquisition 
and  operational  status.  Arrangements 
were  made  on  the  different  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands for  acquisition  of  land.  The  perma- 
nent headquarters  and  main  site  of  the 
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garden  were  begun  on  the  Garden  Isle 
of  Kauai  in  Lawai  Valley. 

The  staff  concentrated  on  developing 
this  site  as  the  first  phase  of  actual  oper- 
ations. Site  preparations  were  carried 
out,  headquarters  buildings  were  con- 
structed, and  some  actual  collection  and 
planting  of  tropical  flora  and  fauna  were 
accomplished,  as  well  as  begiimlng  the 
access  roads  and  trails  for  eventual  de- 
velopment as  the  garden  progresses  to  its 
full  size. 

As  the  garden  has  moved  into  these 
increasingly  complicated  areas  of  opera- 
tion and  planning  for  the  future,  the 
Board,  now  at  full  strength,  has  realized 
that  these  increasingly  complex  matters 
necessitate  a  greater  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise from  the  Board  itself.  It  finds 
that  its  membership  maximum  as  set 
forth  in  the  charter  is  proving  to  be  a 
barrier  to  progressing  at  the  desired  pace 
in  fully  developing  the  garden. 

The  Board  is  presently  geographically 
and  professionally  diverse.  At  each  stage 
where  the  Board  has  f oimd  the  need  to 
increase  its  size,  it  has  taken  great  care 
to  do  so  in  a  manner  that  would  appre- 
ciably enhance  the  quality  of  the  Board 
and  fill  a  recognized  need.  It  has  been 
most  selective  and  cautious  in  doing  so. 
The  great  progress  the  corporation  has 
made  since  given  its  congressional  man- 
date Is  evident  proof  of  the  Board's  wis- 
dom in  expanding  its  own  size. 

Now  the  Board  again  realizes  a  need 
for  further  expansion  in  order  to  cope 
adequately  with  the  myraid  problems 
which  inevitably  confront  such  an  am- 
bitious undertaking.  And  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  bill,  H.R.  9135.  Section  5(a) 
of  the  congressional  charter  limits  the 
Board  to  a  maximum  of  15  members. 
H.R.  9135  will  merely  strike  out  this 
clause  and  allow  the  Board  to  proceed  in 
this  matter  as  it  deems  desirable  and 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  gar- 
den. I  am  sure,  that  given  such  discre- 
tion, they  will  continue  to  display  great 
wisdom  and  add  only  the  number  and 
diversity  which  will  enhance  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Board,  and  ultimately  the 
operations  of  the  garden  itself.  When 
Congress  chartered  the  garden,  it  was 
deemed  to  be  a  nonproflt  organization 
which  would  finance  itself  through  con- 
tributions, gifts,  and  endowments  and 
not  depend  on  public  funds  to  accomplish 
its  purp)oses.  It  has  done  this  admirably. 
However,  in  order  to  continue  to  do  this, 
the  corporation  has  now  reached  the 
stage  where  far  greater  fund  efforts  are 
needed  to  finance  its  proposed  program 
development.  The  ability  of  the  Board  to 
CMitinue  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the 
garden  Is  critical  if  the  garden  is  going  to 
achieve  its  potential. 

The  Board  also  stiives  to  include  mem- 
bers from  as  many  different  geographi- 
cal locations  in  the  country  as  possible. 
There  are  presently  representatives  from 
the  mid-Atlantic  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Midwest,  California,  the 
Southwest,  and  Hawaii.  The  Board  feels 
that  the  national  scope  of  the  garden 
would  be  further  enhanced  by  including 
members  from  additional  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  Board  also  strives  to  present  as 
great  a  professional  and  expert  diversity 


as  ix)68ible  among  the  members.  Pres- 
ently there  are  members  from  the  med- 
ical profession,  the  industrial  community, 
garden  clubs,  and  other  nonproflt  institu- 
tions. The  Board  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude representatives  from  botany,  horti- 
culture, agriculture,  education,  drug 
manufacturing,  philanthropy  fund  rais- 
ing, administration,  and  others.  Again, 
this  desire  to  add  this  expertise  is 
thwarted  by  the  present  charter  limit- 
ing the  number  of  trustees  to  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9135  allows  the  gar- 
den to  continue  its  impressive  gains  and 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  Congress 
issued  its  charter:  To  provide  a  national 
tropical  botanical  garden.  I  am  there- 
fore especially  pleased  to  note  the  pass- 
age of  H.R.  9135. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  WOMEN'S 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF   1972 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  has 
come  to  a  crucial  time  in  its  develop- 
ment. On  the  brink  of  our  200th  anni- 
versary as  a  nation — a  nation  founded 
on  the  principles  of  equality  for  all — 
we  must  pause  to  consider  our  goals  for 
the  future. 

Certainly,  we  have  had  oiu-  growing 
pains,  and  among  the  most  visible  prob- 
lems in  recent  years  is  the  failure  of 
our  educational  system  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  highly  technological  society. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  operate  under 
assumptions  of  a  self-contained  fam- 
ily unit,  involved  mainly  in  agricultural 
or  primitively  industrial  pursuits.  Clear- 
ly, this  is  no  longer  true.  Ours  is  a  high- 
ly technical  and  complex  society.  Each 
man,  woman,  and  child  is  dependent  on 
a  myriad  of  others  for  his  or  her  very 
existence. 

We  need  the  input  of  every  individual 
to  continue  the  progress  we  enjoy.  All 
persons,  regardless  of  their  sex,  must 
have  enough  opportunities  open  so  that 
they  can  contribute  as  much  to  their 
lives  and  this  society  as  they  can. 

Among  the  most  critical  problems  in 
America  today  is  our  outmoded  attitude 
concerning  the  role  of  women  in  this 
society.  One  clear  example  of  this  "so- 
cietal doublethink"  is  the  fact  that  crit- 
ics of  our  welfare  system  perpetually 
claim  that  welfare  recipients  are  looking 
for  a  free  handout — welfare  people  do 
not  want  to  work.  When  faced  with  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  recipients  are 
women  with  children  in  their  formative 
years,  these  same  critics  insist  that 
women's  place  is  in  the  home  with  her 
children  and  not  in  the  work  force. 

It  is  my  contention  that  these  women 
do  not  want  to  continue  receiving  wel- 
fare, but  they  have  been  kept  from  any 
alternative  choice.  They  want  to  have 
the  opportunities  to  flnd  employment 
that  ■will  support  their  children  as  well 
as  attain  their  human  dignity  that  any 
card-carrying  member  of  the  proverbial 
white  middle  class  says  Is  their  right. 

To  accomplish  this,  they  need  realis- 
tic training  opportunities  for  existing 
Job  markets.  This  means  trsdning  and 


retraining.  All  too  often  we  expect  wom- 
en to  be  self-supporting,  when  their 
education,  in  schools,  society,  media, 
and  other  ways  has  been  geared  not  to 
training  but  to  flnding  a  man  who  will 
support  them. 

I  need  not  go  into  any  lengthy  dis- 
sertations about  the  abominable  state 
of  vocational  training  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  especially  bad  for  women.  In- 
deed, it  is  almost  nonexistent.  Educa- 
tion costs  money,  a  lot  of  money,  but 
even  if  the  money  was  there,  the  kind 
of  education  available  is  staggeringly  in- 
adequate. 

Our  educational  system  has  divided 
the  sexes  into  an  insidious  form  of  role^- 
playing.  Women  provide  the  services  and, 
men  exploit  them.  Women  are  the  sec- 
retaries, nurses,  teachers,  and  domestics, 
and  men  are  the  bosses,  doctors,  profes- 
sors, and  foremen.  Textbooks,  media, 
curriculum,  testing,  counseling,  and  so 
forth,  are  all  based  on  the  correctness  of 
this  division  of  labor,  and  serve  to  re- 
inforce the  sex-role  stereotype  that  is  so 
devastating  for  our  postindustrial  so- 
ciety. More  importantly,  this  division  of 
labor  according  to  sex  is  a  totally  false 
assumption  of  roles. 

Women  are  no  longer  going  to  accept 
being  forced  into  a  secondary  role.  De- 
mands of  family  life  in  this  century  just 
are  not  all-consuming  any  more.  Given 
the  fact  that  our  life  expectancy  is  well 
into  the  seventies,  that  women  live  longer 
than  men,  they  have  fewer  children  than 
in  an  agricultural  society,  and  that 
women  will  spend  more  than  half  their 
adult  lives  in  the  work  force  outside  the 
home,  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
our  coimtry  that  sincere  and  realistic 
attention  to  the  realinement  of  our  atti- 
tudes and  educational  priorities  be  made. 
I  suggest  that  education  is  the  first  place 
to  start  in  a  reexamination  of  our  na- 
tional goals. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  following  measure,  the  Women's 
Education  Act  of  1972,  to  revise  and  im- 
prove our  educational  programs  for 
women.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  give 
this  legislation  their  attention  and  sup- 
port. The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 

conduct  special  educational  programs  and 

activities  concerning  women  and  for  other 

related  educational  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Women's  Education  Act  of  1972'. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  present  educational  programs 
In  the  United  States  are  In  need  of  modern- 
ization of  curricula,  texts,  vocational  and 
physical  education  programs,  techniques  of 
teaching  and  counseling,  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  planning  of  educational  pro- 
grams, as  they  relate  to  women,  In  order  that 
they  shall  fully  participate  In  American 
society. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  In  order 
to  enliance  the  status  of  women  in  this  coun- 
try, to  encourage  the  development  of  new 
and  Improved  curricula;  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  such  curricula  in  model  educational 
programs  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
thereof;  to  provide  suj^wrt  for  the  Initiation 
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and  malnt«nance  of  programs  concerning 
women  at  all  levels  of  education  (preschool 
through  graduate  school) ;  to  disseminate 
currlcular  materials  and  other  Information 
for  use  In  educational  programs  throughout 
the  Nation;  to  provide  training  programs  for 
teachers,  other  educational  personnel,  youth 
and  guidance  counselors,  community  leaders, 
labor  leaders.  Industrial  and  business  leaders, 
and  government  employees  at  the  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  local  level;  to  provide  for  the  plan- 
ning of  Women's  Resource  Centers;  to  pro- 
vide for  community  education  programs  on 
the  historical  and  present  status  of  women 
in  this  society;  and  to  provide  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  all  such  materials 
by  mass  media. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  men  from  participating  in  any 
of  the  activities  funded. 

S«c.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Office  of  Education  a  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Council")  consisting  of 
twenty-one  members  ( including  not  less  than 
twelve  women)  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Council  shall  consist  of  persons  broadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors with  due  regard  to  their  knowledge  and 
experience  relating  to  the  role  and  status  of 
women  In  American  society,  and  with  due 
consideration  being  given  to  geographical 
representation.  The  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Advlaoiry  Council 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  shall  serve  as  ex- 
offlclo  members  of  the  Covincll. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  to  serve  as  Its  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  prescribed 
for  Orade  OS-17  in  section  6332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  remaining  twenty  members  of  the 
Council  shall  serve  without  compensation 
except  that  they  shall  be  allowed  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  while  actually  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  Council  as  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  Ave  years  each,  except  that 
the  initial  appointments  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  procedures  designed  to  allow 
for  the  staggering  of  appointments  so  that 
the  member  or  members  whose  terms  expire 
in  any  year  will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
the  number  of  members  whose  terms  expire 
in  any  other  year. 

(e)  The  Council  shall — 

(1 )  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sioner") and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of,  preparation  of,  general  regulations 
for,  and  operations  of,  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  any  funds  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  with  due  respect  to  the  criteria  devel- 
opted  to  insure  an  appropriate  geographical 
distribution  of  approved  programs  and  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Nation; 

(3)  develop  criteria  for  the  review  of  ap- 
plications and  their  disposition;  and 

(4)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  annually,  and  dissemi- 
nate the  results  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Council  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  programs 
authorlzeQ  by  this  Act,  and  the  coordination 
of  activities  within  the  Federal  Gtovernment 
which  are  related  to  women's  educational 
programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  making  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  regional  edu- 
cation research  organizations,  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organiza- 


tions, and  Institutions  (Including  libraries 
and  museums)  to  support  research,  demon- 
stration, and  pilot  projects  designed  to  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  this  Act;  except  that  no 
grant  may  be  made  other  than  to  a  non- 
profit agency,  organization,  or  Institution. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  (but  not  limited  to)  such  activities  as — 

( 1 )  the  development  of  curricula; 

(2)  dissemination  of  information  to  public 
and  private  elementary,  secondary,  higher, 
adult,  and  community  education  programs; 

(3)  the  support  of  women's  educational 
programs  at  all  educational  levels: 

(4)  preservice  and  inservice  training  pro- 
grams; 

(5)  projects  Including  courses  of  study,  fel- 
lowship programs,  conferences.  Institutes, 
workshops,  symposliuns,  and  seminars; 

(6)  research  and  development  of  curricula, 
texts  and  materials,  non-discriminatory  tests, 
and  programs  for  adequate  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory vocational  education  and  career 
counseling  for  women; 

(7)  development  of  new  and  expanded 
programs  of  physical  education  and  sports 
activities  for  women  in  all  educational  insti- 
tutions; 

(8)  planning  of  women's  resource  centers; 

(9)  community  education  programs  con- 
cerning women,  including  special  programs 
for  adults; 

(10)  preparation  and  distribution  of  mate- 
rials; 

(11)  programs  or  projects  to  recruit,  train, 
and  organize  and  employ  professional  and 
other  persons,  and  to  organize  and  participate 
in  women's  educational  programs; 

(12)  research  and  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  programs; 

(13)  research  and  development  of  programs 
aimed  at  increasing  the  number  of  women  in 
administrative  positions  at  all  levels  in  insti- 
tutions of  education;  and 

(14)  research  and  development  of  progranu 
aimed  at  Increasing  the  number  of  male 
teachers  in  elementary  and  preschool  educa- 
tion programs  with  the  aim  of  obtaining  and 
maintaining  an  adequate  distribution  of  both 
sexes  teaching  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  activities  specified 
In  this  section,  such  fluids  may  be  used 
for  projects  designed  to  demotLstrate,  test, 
and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  any  such 
activities,  whether  or  not  assisted  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
may  be  made  available  only  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Conunlssloner.  Any  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation 
and  shall  be  approved  only  if  it — 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be 
administered  by,  or  under  the  supervision  of, 
the  applicant; 

(2)  describes  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  which 
holds  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution  toward   attaining  such   purposes; 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  used  so  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  this  section, 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  insure  adequate  evaluation  of  the 
activities  Intended  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  application; 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  ta  the 
applicant  under  this  Act; 


(6)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port, and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require,  and 
for  keeping  such  records,  and  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports;  and 

(7)  provides  that  no  grant  can  be  made 
to  any  agency  or  organization  specified  by 
this  Act  which  discriminates  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  require  evidence  that 
an  organization  or  group  seeking  funds  shall 
have  been  in  existence  one  year  to  the  sub- 
mission of  a  proposal  for  Federal  funds  and 
that  it  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  tb« 
Commissioner  on  Federal  funds  expended. 

(g)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provld* 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  subject  to 
approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
plications. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  In  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  agencies  with  relevant  Jur- 
isdiction, shall  Insofar  as  practicable,  upon 
request,  render  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies,  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations.  Institutions  at  all  levels 
of  education,  agencies  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  governments  and  other  agencies 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  affect  the  status 
of  women  in  this  society.  Such  technical  a*- 
slstance  shall  be  designed  to  enable  the  recip- 
ient agency  or  institution  to  carry  on  educa- 
tion and  related  programs  concerning  the 
status  and  education  and  the  role  of  women 
in  American  society. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  other  Institutions  for  platmlng 
and  carrying  out  community-oriented  educa- 
tion programs  or  projects  on  women  in  Amer- 
ican society  for  the  benefit  of  Interested  and 
concerned  adults,  young  persons,  community 
and  business  leaders,  and  other  Individuals 
and  groups  within  a  community.  Such  pro- 
grams or  projects  may  include,  among  other 
things,  seminars,  workshopw,  conferences, 
counseling,  and  Information  services  to  pro- 
vide advice.  Information,  or  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals with  respect  to  discrimination  prac- 
tices, and  vocational  counseling,  and  will  in- 
clude Information  centers  designed  to  serve 
individuals  and  groufw  seeking  to  obtain  or 
disseminate  information,  advice,  or  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  the  purposes  and  Intent 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  grants  au- 
thorized under  section  4,  the  Conunlssloner, 
from  the  sums  appropriated  therefor,  shall 
have  the  authority  to  make  grants,  not  to 
exceed  $15,000  annually  per  grant,  for  in- 
novative approaches  to  women's  educational 
programs. 

(b)  Proposals  submitted  by  organizations 
and  groups  under  this  section  shall  be  limited 
to  the  essential  Information  required  to 
evaluate  them,  unless  the  organization  or 
group  shall  volunteer  additional  information. 

Sec.  8.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  private  agency  or  institu- 
tion in  accordance  with  appropriate  agree- 
ments, and  to  pay  for  such  services  either  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon.  The  Commissioner  shall  pub- 
lish annually  a  list  and  description  of  proj- 
ects supported  under  this  Act,  and  shall  dis- 
tribute such  list  and  description  to  inter- 
ested educational  institutions,  citizens' 
groups,  women's  organizations,  and  other  in- 
stitutions or  organizations  and  individuals 
Involved  in  the  education,  status,  and  role 
of  women. 

Sxc.  0.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  In  tnatallmanta  and  in  advance  or  by 
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way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 

Sec.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  (In  addition  to  the  several 
states  of  the  Union),  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Sec.  11.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlated  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
♦35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1976,  for  carrying  out  the  piirposes  of  this 
Act. 


REESCALATION    IN    VIETNAM— THE 
LOOK  OF  MADNESS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  justify  its  massive  reescalation 
In  Vietnam,  the  administration  is  also 
engaging  in  a  massive  reescalation  of  the 
hypocrisy  that  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning one  of  the  most  degrading  and 
demoralizing  hallmarks  of  our  Govern- 
ment's conduct  in  this  miserable  adven- 
ture. 

Unfortimately.  the  Congress  cannot 
escape  responsibility  for  this  tragic  turn 
of  events.  Repeatedly  in  the  last  year,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  turned 
back  every  effort  to  force  the  adminis- 
tration to  negotiate  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Vietnam 
by  a  specific  date,  in  exchange  for  the 
American  prisoners  of  war.  It  may  still 
seem  convenient  to  some  Members  of 
Congress  to  try  to  pin  the  responsibility 
entirely  on  the  President.  But  the  public 
is  well  aware  that  Congress  voted  the 
money  that  is  making  it  possible  for  the 
administration  to  carry  out  military  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam. 

Since  they  share  the  responsibility  for 
these  policies,  it  is  imderstandable  that 
some  Members  of  Congress  are  joining 
the  chorus  chanting  the  same  womout 
excuses  that  have  been  used  from  the 
begiiming  to  justify  escalations  of  Amer- 
ican military  activities  in  Vietnam.  The 
people  have  heard  all  this  before.  They 
are  not  "buying"  it.  Is  it  not  time  we 
started  leveling  with  ourselves  and  with 
the  public? 

Let  us  stop  talking  as  though  North 
Vietnam  is  a  separate  country  that  has 
committed  aggression  by  invading  South 
Vietnam.  Every  informed  person  knows 
that  there  is  only  one  country,  Vietnam, 
and  that  its  division  Into  north  and 
south  was  recognized  as  temporary  by 
the  1954  Geneva  agreements  and  that 
the  war  Is  In  fact  a  civil  war.  North  Viet- 
nam Is  no  more  guilty  of  "aggression" 
than  were  the  Union  armies  that  invaded 
the  Confederacy  in  our  own  Nation's 
Civil  War.  The  only  foreign  nation  com- 
mitting acts  of  violence  against  the  In- 
habitants of  Vietnam  Is  the  United 
States. 

And  while  we  are  being  honest  with 
ourselves  let  us  admit  that,  although 
Richard  Nixon  claims  to  be  pursuing  a 
policy  of  "Vietnamizatlon,"  the  Russians 
have  followed  such  a  policy  from  the  be- 
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ginning.  Such  a  policy  involves  supplying 
weapons  and  advisers  but  not  men.  The 
President  has  just  denounced  Russia  for 
supplying  the  weapons  which  have  en- 
abled North  Vietnam  to  carry  out  Its 
latest  military  operations  In  the  war.  But 
if  that  is  wrong,  then  it  is  likewise  wrong 
for  the  United  States  to  have  supplied 
the  weapons  for  equipping  South  Viet- 
nam's mllllon-man  army. 

While  we  are  being  candid,  let  us 
also  admit  that  the  new  escalation  has 
an  additional  aspect  even  more  frighten- 
ing than  escalations  In  the  past.  To  the 
barbarity  and  hypocrisy  has  been  added 
a  new  spectre — insanity.  I  do  not  use  this 
word  lightly  or  In  a  rhetorical  sense.  I 
am  not  alone  in  feeling  that  the  new 
bombing  policy  is  so  bereft  of  any  ra- 
tional basis,  so  disproportionate  to  any 
conceivable  benefits,  so  fraught  with 
risk  to  the  far  greater  stakes  of  world 
strategic  arms  limitation,  so  provocative 
of  possible  coimter-escalation,  and  so 
clearly  contrary  to  the  overwhelming  de- 
sires of  the  people  In  an  election  year, 
that  one  must  suspect  that  the  mind 
that  ordered  It  is  dangerously  removed 
from  reality. 

As  the  headline  in  yesterday's  lead 
editorial  from  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal so  aptly  expressed  it,  "Hanoi- 
Haiphong  Bombings  Have  a  Look  of 
Madness."  The  editorial  concludes: 

It  must  make  sense  to  somebody,  but  the 
outward  look  Is  murderous  flailing  in  what 
seems  like  madness.  This  is  no  time  to  re- 
escalate  the  war,  spread  death  among  Asian 
civilians,  lose  more  Americans  to  prison 
camps  and  further  endanger  the  men  already 
held  there — to  no  real  purpose,  as  was  estab- 
lished long  ago.  It's  time  to  admit  we  were 
wrong  and  get  out,  with  as  little  more  loss 
of  life  as  we  can  make  possible. 

The  full  text  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal editorial  follows : 

Hanoi-Haiphono  Bombings  Have  a  Look  or 
Madness 

This  was  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  in  a  memorandum  to  President 
Johnson  almost  five  years  ago.  In  1967: 

"ITiere  continues  to  be  no  sign  that  the 
bombing  has  reduced  Hanoi's  wUl  to  re- 
sist, or  her  ablUty  to  ship  the  necessary 
supplies  south  .  .  .  The  air  campaign 
against  heavUy  defended  areas  costs  us 
about  one  pilot  In  every  40  sorties.  In  ad- 
dition, an  important  but  hard-to-measure 
cost  Is  domestic  and  world  opinion:  There 
may  be  a  limit  beyond  which  many  Ameri- 
cans and  much  of  the  world  wUl  not  permit 
the  United  States  to  go. 

"The  picture  of  the  world's  greatest  su- 
perpower killing  or  seriously  injuring  1,000 
non-combatants  a  week,  while  trying  to 
pound  a  tiny  backward  nation  Into  submis- 
sion on  an  Issue  whose  merits  are  hotly  dis- 
puted, is  not  a  pretty  one." 

At  the  moment  President  Johnson  was  not 
Impressed,  and  Operation  Rolling  Thunder 
rolled  on  for  quite  some  time.  Some  of  its 
results  have  never  become  entirely  clear — 
but  at  least  a  couple  of  things  are  evident: 
Johnson  was  In  substance  driven  from  office 
by  popular  dlsgiist  with  the  bankruptcy  of 
American  policy  In  the  war.  And  now  in  1972 
the  foe  Rolling  Thunder  and  the  rest  were 
Intended  to  force  Into  submission  has 
mounted  Its  largest  general  offensive  In  the 
war  so  far.    • 

And  now  the  man  who  won  the  presidency 
on  the  strength  of  his  assertion  that  he  had 
a  plan  to  end  the  war  has  massed  American 


planes  once  again  bombing  Haiphong  and 
Hanoi. 

This  cannot  be  madness;  these  are  all  rea- 
sonable men.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
planations given  so  far — the  President  has 
been  sUent — ^It  Is  certainly  not  easy  for  most 
Americans  to  understand  the  sense  In  it. 

The  purpose,  we  are  told,  Is  to  demonstrate 
that  American  air  power  can  still  strike  any- 
where in  North  Vietnam.  In  other  words,  to 
"show  them."  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  this  was 
In  any  real  doubt. 

It  is  not  In  the  hope  of  any  immediate 
effect  on  the  major  battles  now  raging  in  the 
south,  various  Washington  and  Saigon 
spokesmen  are  explaining.  The  supplies  af- 
fected would  not  In  any  case  have  a  bearing 
on  battlefield  activity  for  several  months  yet. 
Some  were  speculating,  without  official 
confirmation,  that  the  strikes  were  intended 
to  discourage  the  Russians  from  sending  fur- 
ther supplies  and  equipment  to  their  North 
Vietnamese  clients,  and  to  demonstrate  to 
Hanoi's  letiders  that  when  they  are  busy  in 
the  South  they  are  vulnerable  at  home. 

But  all  these  things  sound  as  If  the  needle 
were  stuck— as  if  the  United  States  had  not 
advanced  one  millimeter  from  the  blindness 
carrying  It  to  ever-swelling  violence  those 
years  ago. 

Fiirther,  at  a  time  when  It  appeared  that 
Washington  was  achieving  some  semblance 
of  a  breakthrough  In  getting  signs  of  rea- 
sonable and  peace-pitched  responses  from 
Peking  and  Moscow,  It  seems  the  move  best 
calculated  to  Induce  a  momentary  truce  In 
the  hot  hostility  between  these  two  Com- 
munist giants. 

It  would  be  no  major  logistical  problem, 
once  China  and  Russia  agreed  on  it,  to  pro- 
vide large-scale  air  support  for  North  Viet- 
nam—a "volunteer  force"  In  the  style  of  the 
Korean  ground  thing  years  back. 

Chinese  air  force  bases  are  as  close  at  hand 
as  Hainan,  the  island  only  150  miles  south- 
east of  Haiphong— and  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  American  carriers  operating  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Even  the  B-52  base  in 
Thailand  would  not  be  sectire  from  a  sudden 
skyful  of  "Vletnamlzed"  Foxbats  and  other 
late  Soviet  aircraft. 

The  danger  of  this  sort  of  reaction  has  no 
doubt  been  weighed  at  the  White  House;  it 
must  have  been  dismissed  as  too  unlikely  to 
trouble  plann««  of  the  Halphong-Hanol 
raids.  For  the  rest  of  us,  guessing  on  less 
information.  It  doesn't  seem  that  sure. 

In  any  case,  this  new  American  fury  ad- 
dressed at  North  Vietnam's  population  cen- 
ters seems  an  exact  echo  of  the  responses 
that  built  Into  massive  escalation — In  total 
futility— long  ago,  for  aU  that  Administra- 
tion leaders  insist  this  Is  no  new  Rolling 
Thunder. 

It  must  make  sense  to  somebody,  but  the 
outward  look  Is  murderous  fialllng  in  what 
seems  like  madness.  This  Is  no  time  to  re- 
escalate  the  war.  spread  death  among  Asian 
civUlans,  lose  more  Americans  to  prison 
camps  and  further  endanger  the  men  already 
held  there — ^to  no  real  purpose,  as  was  estab- 
lished long  ago. 

It's  time  to  admit  we  were  wrong  and  get 
out,  with  as  little  more  loss  of  life  as  we  can 
make  possible. 


PROPOSED  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION RELATED  TO  DOLLAR 
DEVALUATION 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4 
the  President  submitted  to  the  House  an 
urgent  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
about  $1.6  bUllon  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
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cent  passage  and  approval  of  the  dollar 
devaluation  bill.  The  President's  message 
reads: 

Sa:  I  ask  the  Congress  to  give  urgent  con- 
sideration to  a  proposed  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1972  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  maintain  the  value  in 
terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of  U.S.  dollars 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
veloment,  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  suid  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

The  details  of  this  proposal  are  set  forth  in 

the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 

Office    of    Management    and    Budget,    with 

whose  comments  and  observations  I  concur. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RiCHABD  Nixon. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
scheduled  to  meet  next  Monday,  April 
24,  to  consider  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  1972.  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  consider  a  special  House 
joint  resolution  relating  to  the  doUar 
devaluation  matter.  As  now  drawn,  the 
joint  resolution  provides: 

For  payments  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  the  value  In  terms  of 
gold  of  the  holdings  of  United  States  dollars 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  to 
the  extent  provided  in  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  such  institutions,  as  authorized  by 
Section  3  of  the  "Par  Value  Modification 
Act."  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  (but 
not  to  exceed  1 1,600,000,000) ,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

The  explanatory  letter  of  the  Director 
of  the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
follows: 

The  proposed  supplemental  appropriation 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  value  of  its  subscriptions  in  terms  of 
gold  In  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  four  International  development  lending 
institutions.  Maintenance  of  the  value  of 
U.S.  dollars  held  by  these  Institutions  is  re- 
quired under  the  several  articles  of  agree- 
ment. Specific  provision  was  not  made  In 
the  1973  Budget  for  this  item,  because  the 
question  of  par  value  was  subject  to  inter- 
national negotiation  at  the  time  the  budget 
was  transmitted.  The  Par  Value  Modification 
Act,  S.  3160,  92nd  Congrees,  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose.  Although  the 
total  amount  needed  cannot  be  estimated 
precisely  at  this  time,  it  is  expected  to  be 
not  more  than  •1,600,000,000. 

This  request  will  not  result  in  budget  out- 
lays untu  after  fiscal  year  1973;  the  outlay 
estimates  in  the  1973  budget  are  not  affected. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  proposal 
for  appropriations  contained  in  this  docu- 
ment and  am  satisfied  that  this  request  Is 
necessary  at  this  time.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  this  pr(q>osaI  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  P.  Shultz, 

Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  3160,  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing,  became  Public  Law  92-268.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Par  Value  Modification  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  esUbllsh  a  new  par  value 
of  the  dollar  of  $1  equals  one  thirty-eighth 
of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold.  When  established 
such  par  value  shaU  be  the  legal  standard 
for  defining  the  relationship  of  the  dollar  to 
gold  for  the  purpose  of  IsaiUng  gold  certifi- 


cates pursuant  to  section  14(c)  of  the  Ooid 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  405b). 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1b 
authorized  and  directed  to  maintain  the 
value  in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of 
United  States  d<Hlars  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
Amertcan  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  the  articles  of  agreement  of  such 
institutions.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neoeesary 
to  provide  for  such  maintenance  of  value. 

Sec.  4.  The  Increase  in  the  value  of  the 
gold  held  by  the  United  States  (including 
the  gold  held  as  security  for  gold  certificates) 
resulting  from  the  change  in  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar  authorized  by  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a 
miscellaneous  receipt. 

Approved  March  31,   1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  material  is  included 
for  the  advance  information  of  Members 
and  others  who  may  be  interested. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Henderson),  for  Mraiday,  April  17 
through  April  20,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Wright  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGS),  for  Monday,  April  17  and  Tues- 
day, April  18,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Griffin  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
BoGGs) ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  offiicial  business. 

Mr.  McKevitt  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  April  19, 1972,  and  AprU 
20,  1972,  on  account  of  official  business 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)  were  granted  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks: ) 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  20  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  10  minutes,  on  April 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  10  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  15  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  Matsunaga,  today,  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  Jacobs,  today  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Podill.  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Danixls  of  New  Jersey,  today  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Oaydos,  on  April  19,  for  60  min- 
utes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extaid  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shrtver. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  Hosjier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances, 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina), 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Symington  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stuckey  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Lecgett  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Begich  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  the 
committee  did  on  April  17,  1972  present 
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to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  9395.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purchase 
of  anniiity  contracts;  and 

H.R.  9900.  An  act  to  amend  section  112 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ciode  of  1954  to 
exclude  from  gross  income  the  entire 
amount  of  the  compensation  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  of  civilian  employees  who  are  prisoners 
of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  a  detained 
status  during  the  Vietnam  confilct. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  19,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1876.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  27,  1972,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers,  on  compilation 
of  preliminary  examination,  survey,  and  re- 
view reports  on  rivers  and  harbors,  flood  con- 
trol, and  beach  erosion  control  improvements, 
requested  by  an  item  on  page  4  of  House 
Report  No.  91-1665,  91st  Congress,  second 
session  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-191);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1877.  A  letter  from  the  Qeneral  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
equalization  of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of 
certain  members  and  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1878.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Etefense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  deliveries 
of  excess  defense  articles  at  acquisition  cost 
and  at  legal  value,  covering  the  quarter  end- 
ed December  31,  1971,  pursuant  to  section 
8(d)  of  Public  Law  91-672;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1879.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy,  transmit- 
ting an  Interim  report  of  the  Commission 
entitled  "Toward  a  National  Materials  Pol- 
Icy — Basic  Data  and  Issues";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

1880.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CQerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Committee  on  RvUes. 
Hoiise  Resolution  926.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  13591,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  des- 
ignate the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases  as  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-993).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  927.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  12202,  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  contribution  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  costs  of  health  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-994).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  928.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  14070,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  management,  and 
for  other  pvirposes  (Rept.  No.  92-995).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  929.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1410b,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-996).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  930.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
13034,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968  and  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act,  and  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901 
(31  Stat.  1449),  to  make  Improvements  In 
fiscal  and  administrative  practices  for  more 
effective  conduct  of  certain  functions  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  (Rept.  No.  92- 
997).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINa:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  931.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10488,  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  financing  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, alteration,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  protection  of  public  buildings,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  92-998).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUQ: 
HJl.  14430.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
MntVA,   Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rangel,  and 
Mr.  ScHEXTER) : 
H.R.  14431.  A  bill  to  make  needed  housing 
avaUable  for  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harbington, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rieglk,  and 
Mr.  ScHEUER)  : 
H.R.  14432.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation    Act    of    1964    to    authorize 
grants  and  loans  to  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations to  assist  them  in  providing  trans- 
portation service  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  MrrcB- 


KLL,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
HJi.  14433.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  employment  services  and 
opportunities  for  middle  aged  and  older 
Americans;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJi.  14434.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Elder  Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJi.  14435.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapters  2  and  21 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  to  add  a 
new  title  XX  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  a  minimum  annual  Income  of 
$3,375  in  the  case  of  islngle  Individuals,  and 
$4,500  in  the  case  of  married  couples,  a  25 
percent  across-the-board  increase  with  sub- 
sequent cost-of-living  increases,  to  reduce 
social  security  tax  rates  and  provide  a  more 
equitable  method  for  their  determination 
and  apportionment,  to  increase  old-age  sur- 
vivors and  dlsabUity  Insurance  benefits  to 
reflect  the  new  tax  and  beneflt  base,  to  lib- 
eralize the  earnings  test,  to  eliminate  the 
existing  actuarial  reduction  in  widows  and 
widower's  benefits  in  cases  of  disability  to 
include  within  the  term  "dlsabUity"  cer- 
tain additional  conditions  requiring  sub- 
stantlaUy  continuous  care,  and  to  require 
that  future  social  security  beneflt  increases 
be  disregarded  in  determining  need  under  the 
various  federally  assisted  public  assistance 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mrs.    ABZUG     (for    herself.    Mr. 
Badillo,   Mr.   Danielson,   Mr.   Hal- 
pern. Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.     MiKVA,     Mr.     MrrcHELL,     Mr' 
Podell,    Mr.   Price    of   niinols,    Mr. 
Rangel,  and   Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.R.  14436.  A  bUl  to  establish  Federal  re- 
insurance and  portability  programs  to  pro- 
tect employees  In  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
rights  under  private  pension  plans;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  14437.  A  bUl  to  provide  relief  to 
certain  individuals  62  years  of  age  and  over 
who  own  or  rent  their  homes,  through  in- 
come  tax  credits  and  refunds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr. 
MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Price  of 
minoU,      Mr.      Rangel      and      Mr 

SCHEUER)  : 

H.R.  11438.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  all  the 
deductibles,  coinsurance,  and  time  Hmlta- 
tions  presently  applicable  to  benefits  there- 
under, to  eliminate  medicare  taxes  as  the 
method  of  financing  hospital  insurance 
benefits  and  premium  payments  as  the 
method  of  financing  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  benefits  (so  that  all  benefits 
under  such  title  will  be  financed  from  gen- 
eral revenues) ,  to  provide  automatic  enroll- 
ment In  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  for  all  hospital  insurance 
beneficiaries  (with  open  enrollment  for  all 
others  eligible)  and  to  provide  payment  for 
eye  care,  dental  care,  hearing  aids,  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  prosthetics,  and  certain  other 
items  not  now  covered;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.   14439.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Cass 
County,  N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Begich, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Brademas.  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
EcKHARDT,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hech- 
LER  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Link.  Mr.  McKat,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
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Mr.  MooBHEAD,  Mr.  Mobse,  Mr.  Prick 
of    Illinois,    Mr.    Rancel,    and    Mr. 
Rtan) : 
HH.   14440.   A  bill   to   amend  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  work- 
ers' readjustment  allowances;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Ways   and   Means. 

By     Mr.     ASPIN     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Seiberlinc, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
HJi.  14441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  workers' 
readjustment  allowances;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
Hit.  14442.  A  bin  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  OuEU-d  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,  and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  14443.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  5-year 
carryforward  for  unused  medical  expenses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eil- 
BERG,  Mr.  MacdonaU)  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.   Meeds,  Mr.   Pkpfer,  and 
Mr.  St  Germain)  : 
H.R.  14444.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ces- 
sation of  bombing  In  Indochina  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  personnel  from 
the   Republic   of   Vietnam.   Cambodia,   and 
Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  14445.  A  bill  to  raise  the  present  level 
of  grades  for  U.S.  deputy  marshals;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14446.  A  bill  providing  for  minimum 
grades  for  U.S.  deputy  marshals  under  chap- 
ter 51  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  14447.  A  bill  to  make  use  of  a  firearm 
to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime  where 
such  use  violates  State  law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OOODLINO: 
H.R.  14448.   A   bill   to   strengthen   certain 
penalty  provisions  of  the  Oun  Control  Act 
of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.   HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
(for  herself,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Brat,  Mr.  Bolans.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.    DuLSKi,    Mr.    Edmondson,    Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Forstthe, 
Mr.  Ordtin,  Mr.  Oude,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  HscHLER  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  McFall, 
Mr.    Melcheb,    Mr.    Metcalte,    Mr. 
MiKVA,  and  Mr.  Minish)  : 
H.R.  14449.  A  bill  establishing  a  commission 
to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the  con- 
quest of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the  earliest 
possible  date;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.   HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
(for    herself,     Mr.     Mitchbll,     Mr. 

MOORHEAO,  Mr.  POOELL,  Mr.  Ranoel, 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Rot, 
Mr.    Sarbancs,    Mr.    Scheueb,    Mr. 
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Scott.  Mr.  Stuckey,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Wm- 
NALL,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.   Wtatt,   Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and 
Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgla)  : 
H.R.  14450.  A  bill  establishing  a  commission 
to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the  con- 
quest of  multiple  BclerosU  at  the  earliest 
possible  date;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  14451.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  special  educational 
programs  and  activities  concerning  women 
and  for  other  related  educational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  PEYSER: 
HJt.  14462.  A  bill  to  continue  for  an  ad- 
ditional year  at  current  levels  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  carrying  out  higher 
education  programs;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  14453.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  section  170(e)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  In  the  case  of  certain 
contributions  of  literary,  musical,  or  artistic 
composition,  or  similar  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14454.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  Individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  kidney  disease  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  costs  of  necessary  treatment,  and  to  au- 
thorize project  grants  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability and  effectiveness  of  such  treatment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sat- 
tcrfield,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Pbeter  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Stmington,  Mr. 
RoT,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Cartes,  and 
Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.  14466.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
program  of  assistance  under  that  act  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  communicable  dis- 
ease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  SATLOR: 
H.R.  14456.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary  oi 
the  city  of  Refuge  National  Historical  Park, 
m  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 
H.R.  14457.  A  bUl  to  ban  the  usage  of  dle- 
thylstllbestrol  (DE8)  as  a  growth  promotant; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  14458.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
tralneeehlp  program  for  professional  public 
health  personnel,  and  project  grants  for  grad- 
uate training  In  public  health  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 
H.R.  14459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cocununl- 
cations  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  Commissioners  and  Commission  employ- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  14460.  A  bUl:  Volunteer  MiUtary  Man- 
power  Act  of  1972;   to  the   Committee  on 
Armed  Service. 

By  Mr.  WAGQONNER: 
HJl.  14461.  A  bill  to  exercise  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  enforce  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  defining  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  equal  protection  guarantee  the 
term  "unitary  school  system,"  and  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  respecting  cer- 
tain voluntary  transfers  by  students  among 
certain  schools  of  any  school  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14462.  A  blU  to  amend  section  162  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
Hit.  14463.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
activities  of  charitable   organizations  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda or  attempting  to  influence  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ZION: 
HJl.  14464.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment    of    veterans    In    State    veterans' 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NICHOI£: 
HJ.   Res.    1170.   Joint   resolution   to   au- 
thorize  the  President   to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  month  of  May 
In  each  year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month'"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fauntrot,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
RiEGLs,  and  Mr.  James  V.  Stantom)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  582.  Conciurent  resolution  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.  Res.  932.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  full 
amount  appropriated  for  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  for  fiscal  1972  should  be  made 
available  by  the  administration  to  carry  out 
that  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  14485.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lena  S. 
Tillman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  nUnols: 
H.R.  14466.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edltii  E. 
Oarrera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICHOUS: 
H.R.  14467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Raymond  Witt;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  14468.  A  bUl  to  grant  a  Federal  Charter 
to    the    Mld-Oontlnent    Railway    Historical 
Society;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliimbia. 
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DRUG     ABUSE     TREATMENT     PRO- 
GRAMS MUST  BE  EVALUATED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  an  interesting  article  by  James 


M.  Markham  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Monday,  April  10,  1972.  En- 
titled "Antinarcotic  Programs  Regarded 
as  Another  Business,"  the  article  de- 
scribes the  recent  growth  in  what  is 
called  "the  drug  abuse  industry."  Much 
of  this  growth,  as  the  article  explains,  is 
being  fueled  by  the  increase  in  Federal 
dollars  going  into  drug  abuse  program- 
ing. 


This  increase  in  Federal  funding  is 
welcome.  In  fact,  additional  Federal 
funding  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  is  desperately  needed  because 
overburdened  State  and  local  treatment 
programs  are  wholly  unable  to  meet  the 
great  demand  for  treatment  in  States  of 
relative  high  drug  abuse  incidence  such 
as  my  home  State  of  California.  A  recent 
inventory  of  California  drug  abuse  treat- 
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ment  programs  which  I  conducted  re- 
vealed that  many  programs  have  long 
waiting  lists  and  are  forced  to  turn  away 
addicts  seeking  treatment.  Yet  the  great 
majority  of  treatment  programs  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  throughout  the  coimtry,  re- 
ceive no  Federal  funding  and  have  to 
rely  on  overburdened  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  financing.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  new  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  will  give  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  more  Federal  support 
for  state  and  local  treatment  programs 
highest  priority. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  the  growing  drug  abuse  Industry, 
like  any  other  effort  in  the  private  or 
Government  sector,  must  be  evaluated 
and  regulated  to  insure  that  it  is  operat- 
ing efficiency,  effectively,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  experiences  that  I  have 
had  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  4 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  during 
our  investigation  into  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1966  convince  me  that  we  in 
Congress  cannot  trust  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  monitor  and  evaluate  Its 
own  performance  in  the  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment area.  Administrative  policies  have 
turned  addicts  away  from  treatment  and 
sharply  limited  the  scope  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  I  recommend  that  on-going 
evaluation  of  drug  abuse  treatment  pro- 
grams be  built  into  all  new  Federal  narco- 
tics legislation  or  appropriations  for 
narcotics  treatment  and  rehabilitation  so 
that  Congress  and  the  public  can  be  in- 
formed on  whether  the  treatment  pro- 
grams we  establish  are  meeting  their  in- 
tended objectives. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Antinarcotic  Programs  Regarded  as 

Another  Business 

(By  James  M.  Markham) 

Drug  abuse  treatment  has  blossomed  Into 

a  billion-dollar  national   Industry  with   an 

ambiguous     clientele     and     an     uncertain 

product. 

In  the  capitalist  tradition,  this  Industry, 
born  of  a  public  perception  of  crisis,  is 
fiercely  competitive.  Protagonists  of  differ- 
ent methods  and  philosophies — methadone 
vs.  drug-free  programs  in  treatment,  telling- 
It-like-lt-is  vs.  scare-'em-to-death  In  drug 
education — vie  for  public  and  private  funds. 
And  government  Is  just  beginning  to  pro- 
vide the  money.  IPederal  expenditures  by  a 
panoply  of  agencies  have  mounted  from  $77- 
mlUlon  In  1969  to  a  projected  $594-mUllon 
for  next  year. 

To  bring  some  order  and  strategy  Into  the 
scattered  Federal  effort.  President  Nixon 
recently  signed  a  bill  legitimizing  his  eight- 
month-old  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  headed  by  Dr.  Jerome  H. 
Jaffe.  The  agency  has  authority  to  spend 
$l-bllllon  over  the  next  few  years. 

LEGISLA-XJRE    SAVES    PROGRAM 

And  the  New  York  Legislature  has  Just 
rescued  $40-mUllon  In  imperiled  drug  edu- 
cation funds  from  a  general  budget-cuttlnK 
spree. 

Clearly,  at  a  time  when  belts  are  being 
tightened  In  many  other  areas,  "drug  abuse 
treatment"  is  an  expanding  fiscal  rubric. 
And  it  is  attracting  bureaucrats,  some  phy- 
sicians, former  addicts  who  otherwise  might 
be  Jobless,  and  a  host  of  committed  ama- 
teurs who  frequently  talk  about  the  ad- 
dicted In  the  way  they  talked  about  the 
poor  several   years  ago. 
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"A  lot  of  Intelligent,  energetic  people  are 
being  drawn  to  the  field  because  it's  a  chal- 
lenge," commented  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bryant, 
president  of  the  newly  created  Drug  Abuse 
Council,  which  Is  funded  by  foundations. 

Yet,  despite  the  commitment  of  some 
funds  and  considerable  rhetoric,  drug  addic- 
tion remains  as  frustrating  and  Intractable 
a  medical  problem  as  cancer  or  heart  dis- 
ease— comparisons  that  hard-pressed  ad- 
ministrators often  Invoke  to  still  the  cries 
of  impatient  politicians. 

An  ambivalence  hangs  over  the  entire 
drug-abuse  Industry:  To  what  extent  Is  it 
serving  the  addict  and  trying  to  resolve  his 
social,  psychological  and  medical  problems, 
and  to  what  extent  is  it  serving  the  larger 
public  and  trying  to  eliminate  addict- 
committed  crime? 

Statistic-gathering  on  drug  addiction  Is 
still  a  rudimentary  art,  but  Federal  officials 
estimate  that  there  are  1,500  to  2,000  drug- 
treatment  programs  of  varying  descriptions 
around  the  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  iat  Its  part,  figures  there  are  300,000 
heroin  addicts  In  the  country  and  many 
more  abusers  of  other  drugs  such  as  am- 
phetamines  and   barbiturates. 

Raymond  M.  Glasscote  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  who  Just  published 
a  survey  of  several  drug  programs  in  col- 
laboration with  other  exi)erts,  says  that, 
nationwide,  drug-free  therapeutic  programs 
have  enrolled  only  several  thousand  heroin 
addicts  and  abusers  of  other  drugs — and 
have  graduated  only  a  tiny  fraction  with 
any  likelihood  of  success. 

Mr.  Glasscote  notes  that  the  therapeutic 
programs  are  by  far  the  most  ambitious — 
aiming  at  the  presumed  psychic  roots  of 
addiction — but,  historically,  many  have 
been  hamstrung  by  poor  bookkeeping.  In 
addition,  they  have  not  shown  themselves 
amenable  to  large-scale  expansion. 

The  fastest-growing  sector  of  the  drug- 
abuse  Industry  is  methadone  maintenance, 
which  some  proponents  of  the  drug-free 
approach  believe  threatens  their  existence. 
Methadone  is  a  synthetic,  addictive  nar- 
cotic that,  when  administered  orally,  has 
been  found  to  eliminate  some  addicts'  crav- 
ing for  heroin  and  to  block  the  euphoric 
effects   of   injected   heroin. 

There  are  434  methadone-malntenance 
programs  in  the  nation,  with  a  patient  pop- 
ulation estimated  at  65,000.  Figuring  an 
annual  cost  of  $1,300  a  patient,  this  repre- 
sents an  $85-mlllion  business  for  services 
alone. 

Some  methadone  programs  have  reported 
rather  striking  results:  sharp  decreases  in 
criminality  among  some  patients  and,  con- 
comitantly, rises  In  levels  of  employment. 

To  some  polltlcans,  methadone  seems  a 
quick,  rather  efficient  way  to  cut  Into  the 
addict-committed  crime  that  plagues  and 
demoralizes  urban  neighborhoods.  Adminis- 
trators of  methadone  programs  In  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  have  taken  partial  credit 
for  reported  drop-offs  In  certain  categories 
of  crimes  In  both  cities. 

Yet,  critics  charge,  methadone  mainte- 
nance's "product"  is  an  uncertain  one. 

Some  programs  have  vocational  and  psy- 
chiatric counseling,  but  few  have  the  re- 
sources to  attempt  to  alter  their  patients' 
antisocial  behavior  In  the  way  the  thera- 
peutic-programs try  to.  And  there  Is  consid- 
erable evidence  that  large  nvimbers  of 
methadone-malntalned  patients  continue  to 
abuse  alcohol,  cocaine,  barbltuates — and 
even  heroin. 

The  evidence  linking  methadone  main- 
tenance to -a  decrease  In  crime  has  been  pri- 
marily conjectural,  based  on  patients'  arrest 
records. 

Some  authorities  believe  that  many  ad- 
dicts' criminal  behavior  preceded  their 
addiction  and  that  their  arrest  records — 
which  chronicle  the  number  of  times  a  per- 
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son  is  caught — will  measure  only  quantita- 
tive, not  qualitative,  change. 

Paradoxically,  whUe  drug-abuse  treat- 
ment is  clearly  a  growth  Industry,  it  has  not 
attracted  in  any  Important  way  two  pillars 
of  private  enterprise:  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry  and  the  medical  establishment. 

In  a  survey  of  46  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies. Representative  Claude  Pepper,  a 
Democrat  of  Florida  who  heads  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  discovered  that  only 
nine  had  done  research  on  heroin  antago- 
nists— nonaddlctive  drugs  that  bloci:  the 
effects  of  heroin.  Six  of  them  said  they  had 
spent  a  total  of  $6.8-mllllon  on  such  re- 
search in  the  last  decade;  three  had  no 
estimates. 

"The  drug  industry  has  not  extensively 
pursued  a  program  of  research  In  the  heroln- 
addlctlon  field  due  to  the  anticipation  that 
such  a  program  would  not  be  profitable," 
the  committee  concluded. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  drug  abuse,  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  is  working  night 
and  day  to  create  products  that  will  intensify 
the  problem,"  commented  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion-commissioned study  entitled  "Dealing 
With  Drug  Abuse,"  referring  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  drugs  as  barbiturates  and  am- 
phetamines. "Many  of  these  drugs,  of  course, 
have  enormous  medical  value  that  far  out- 
weighs their  abuse  potential." 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  ap- 
pealed to  medical  schools  to  Include  drug 
abuse  In  their  curriculums — a  subject  they 
have  virtually  Ignored. 

Although  narcotism  has  for  some  time 
been  the  leading  single  cause  of  death  for 
New  Yorkers  between  the  ages  of  15  and  35 
years  old,  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Medicine  has  only  in  the  last  two  years 
systematically  exposed  its  students  to  the 
medical  Issues  of  addiction. 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  neglected  problems  facing  Ameri- 
can educators  and  citizens  in  general  is 
the  training  and  employment  of  retarded 
human  beings. 

The  mentally  retarded  need  not  be 
unproductive  and  wasted.  We  need  not 
squander  the  contributions  that  they 
could  make  with  training  and  assistance. 

The  following  article  from  the  Report- 
er, published  by  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Association  for  tlu  Mentally 
Retarded,  was  written  by  Mr.  Jerry  G. 
Cochran.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
version  of  the  article  which  was  origi- 
nally published  in  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Labor  Journal. 

Mr.  Cochran  successfully  explains  the 
methods  this  country  can  utilize  to  find 
a  place  for  these  human  beings — to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  comfort  and  dignity 
of  a  job: 

Union  TiKadkrs'  Cooperation  Held  Essentia!. 
The  young  people  in  Contra  Costa  County 
Schools  Special  Programs  have  been  espe- 
cially fortunate  to  have  a  combination  of 
people  and  groups  vitally  Interested  in  their 
vocational  training.  As  a  result,  a  variety  of 
work-training  situations  have  been  arranged 
In  bowling  alleys,  car  dealerBhlpa,  automo- 
tive service  areas,  small  maaufaoturlnj 
plants,  hotels,  reetAuraats,  •tau 
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Placement  of  trainable  mentally  retarded 
students  in  these  situations  would  not  be 
possible  without  a  tremendous  amount  of 
special  consideration  and  cooperation  from 
the  AFL-CIO  leadership.  Of  particular  help 
has  been  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Bar- 
tenders and  Culinary  Workers  595,  James  E. 
Calvarese.  Mr.  Calvarese  has  been  very  agree- 
able in  cooperating  with  the  schools  In  any 
way  he  can  to  offer  training  opportunity  for 
these  youngsters  in  restaurants,  hotels, 
motels,  etc.  Mr.  Calvarese  has  made  a  special 
point  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  type  of  individual  to  be  employed  and 
has  been  very  helpful  in  recommending  pos- 
sible employment  situations. 

The  Teamsters"  Union,  Local  315,  through 
their  business  representative.  Michael 
(Jerry)  Corniola,  have  also  been  very  coop- 
erative. Mr.  Corniola  has  given  written  en- 
dorsement to  the  placement  of  trainable 
level  mentally  retarded  students  In  specific 
union  covered  Jobs  and  has  pledged  his  per- 
sonal cooperation  as  well  as  the  cooperation 
of  his  union  toward  assisting  these  people  In 
any  way  possible. 

The  two  examples  above  of  union  partici- 
pation are  rather  typical  of  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  the  Bay  Area  people  toward  help- 
ing mentaUy  retarded.  It  is  this  willingneeB 
to  help  that  has  caused  the  programs  In  Cali- 
fornia and  particularly  in  the  Bay  Area,  to 
be  some  of  the  most  outstanding  educa- 
tional efforts  in  behalf  of  retarded  people 
ai.ywhere   in  the   world. 


ARMED  FORCES  EPITOMIZE 
SEX  BIAS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  lONKISOTA 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Orr  Kelly 
who  covers  the  Pentagon  for  the  Eve- 
ning Star  has  done  It  again.  He  has  writ- 
ten another  incisive  column  concerning 
sex  bias  In  the  military. 

Last  December  13.  I  placed  his  "Male 
Chauvinism  Remains  at  Helm"  in  the 
Record — see  page  46758 — and  his  latest 
effort  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Star,  April  11,  foUows  these  brief 
remarks. 

Mr.  Kelly  implores  the  military  to  see 
humans  as  individuals  rather  than  as 
classes  of  people.  If  our  military  leader- 
ship follows  this  sage  advice,  race  and 
sex  bias  will  no  longer  be  a  problem  for 
our  uniformed  services. 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  11, 1972] 

AaiCKD  Forces  Eprromzz  Sex  Bias 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  armed  forces  certainly  are  not  the  only 
place  in  our  society  where  male  chauvinist 
piga  have  Imposed  their  folkways,  but  they 
may  be  the  only  place  where  the  female  male 
ctiautHnist  pig  flourishes. 

Margaret  Eastman,  a  sUff  writer  for  Fam- 
ily— the  magazine  supplement  of  Army/ 
Navy/Air  Force  Times — recently  finished  a 
year's  work  on  a  aeries  of  articles  on  the 
stattis  of  women  In  uniform.  She  found  built- 
in.  back-of-the-bu«  regulations  and  preju- 
dices that  would  cause  riots  at  every  mili- 
tary base  In  the  world  if  they  were  applied 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion  rather  than 
sex. 

And  right  at  the  top  she  found  three 
women  generals  and  a  Navy  captain  blithely 
accepting  some  of  the  male  prejudices  that 
teU  a  gill  there  are  lUnlu  on  what  serrlce 
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she  can  perform  and  bow  far  she  can  rise 
In  the  armed  forces — simply  because  she  Is 
a  girl. 

The  limiting  factor  Is  combat  duty.  Wom- 
en, they  all  agree,  should  be  barred  from 
combat  duty — except  perhaps  In  some  dire 
national  emergency. 

"I  don't  want  my  women  on  the  front 
lines,  period!"  Brig.  Gen.  Elizabeth  P.  Hots- 
Ington,  who  retired  last  year  as  head  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  told  Mrs.  Eastman. 

"Women  are  noncombatants,"  Brig.  Gen. 
Mildred  C.  Bailey,  Gen.  Holslngton's  succes- 
sor, said.  "We  do  not  receive  any  combat 
training  nor  are  we  assigned  to  combat  du- 
ties. To  put  women  In  command  positions 
over  men.  therefore,  would  be  as  senseless  as 
using  medics  to  operate  a  railroad." 

Brig.  Gen.  Jeanne  M.  Holm,  director  of 
Women  in  the  Air  Force,  took  a  similar 
position. 

"I  don't  think  of  women  as  killers."  she 
told  Mrs.  Eastman,  "and  I  don't  think  wom- 
en as  a  group  would  make  good  combatants. 
I  don't  see  our  country  ever  accepting  wom- 
en as  combatants." 

Perhaps  there  Is  some  basis  for  ques- 
tioning whether  "women  as  a  group  would 
make  good  combatants."  But  look  where 
this  kind  of  reasoning  leads  you. 

In  the  Air  Force,  women  are  not  per- 
mitted to  become  pilots — the  reason  being 
that  they  might  get  Into  combat. 

"I  tell  WAP  who  want  to  fly  that  unless 
the  Air  Force  decides  to  take  on  limited 
duty  pilots,  there  will  be  no  WAF  pilots," 
says  Gen.  Holm. 

It's  hard  now  to  recall  the  exact  argu- 
ments, but  it  all  sounds  unpleasantly  like 
the  beautiful  logic,  all  stacked  neatly  on 
top  of  a  ridiculous  premise,  that  kept  black 
men  out  of  military  cockpits  for  so  long. 

The  prospects  for  advancement  of  anyone 
in  the  Air  Force  who  Is  kept  out  of  the  air 
by  discrimination  are,  of  course,  limited. 
The  effect  Is  the  same  whether  the  exclu- 
sion Is  based  on  color  or  on  sex. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  Navy.  If  you  cant 
go  to  sea.  If  you  can't  get  a  command  at  sea, 
your  chances  of  becoming  an  admiral  are 
zero.  The  Navy  now  has  a  black  admiral — 
who  got  there  by  way  of  command  at  sea — 
but  It  has  yet  to  name  Its  first  woman 
admiral,  as  Capt.  Robin  L.  Qulgley,  assistant 
chief  of  naval  personnel  for  women,  well 
knows. 

But  Capt.  Qulgley.  according  to  Mrs.  East- 
man, Is  not  about  to  fight  the  law  that  pro- 
hibits women  from  combat  Jobs — and  thus 
bars  them  from  service  at  sea  except  on  hos- 
pital and  transport  ships. 

In  the  Army,  women  are  not  only  pro- 
hibited from  combat  asslngments,  but  also 
barred  from  Jobs  that  would  seem  to  have 
practically  no  necessary  relationship  to  com- 
bat. 

They  are  barred,  according  to  an  article  In 
the  Family  series  by  Berl  Brechner,  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  460  eniuted  Jobs  In  the  Army. 

They  cannot,  for  example,  repair  radar, 
microwave  or  television  equipment  or  become 
carpenters,  soil  analy.sts,  construction  fore- 
men, refrigeration  specialists  or  terrain 
analysts. 

The  discrimination  begins  right  at  the 
recruiting  office — and  that  is  where  it  starts 
because  all  women  entering  the  service  are 
volunteer.?.  Army  Regulation  (AR)  601-210 
says  It  Is  Immaterial  whether  a  man  Is  mar- 
ried when  he  Joins  the  service  but  requires 
that  a  woman  not  only  be  unmarried  but 
have  no  dependents. 

If  a  man  Joins  the  Army  and  becomes  a 
father-to-be.  or  even  a  father,  the  Army 
generally  considers  it  his  business.  But  a 
woman  who  becomes  a  mother-to-be.  or  a 
mother,  must  request  a  waiver  Just  to  re- 
main In  the  Army. 

The  solution  to  this  whole  mess,  of  course, 
Is  to  .start  thinking  about  Individuals  rather 
than   clas-ses   of   people.    The   armed   forces 
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should  cast  aside  questions  about  the  group 
a  person  belongs  to,  whether  it  be  a  racial, 
religious  or  sexual  group,  and  ask  one  simple 
question:  What  can  you,  as  a  unique  person, 
contribute? 


CHILE  GAINS  AND  U.S.  TAXPAYERS 
LOSE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
has  announced  to  its  stockholders  that  it 
expects  to  collect  $89.6  million  from  U.S. 
taxpayers  as  an  insurance  claim  for  the 
telephone  company  which  the  Allende 
government  of  Chile  confiscated  from 
ITT. 

Not  only  is  the  U.S.  taxpayer  being 
forced  to  provide  billions  for  foreign  aid 
and  to  supply  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
IMF,  World  Bank,  and  other  interna- 
tional cartels  with  funds  to  induce  Amer- 
ican investments  and  development  in  for- 
eign countries  with  special  long-term, 
low-interest  rates,  but  under  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corp.  U.S.  tax- 
payers are  also  being  used  to  guarantee 
payment  for  the  losses  suffered  by  Amer- 
ican industry  Lf  their  foreign  operation  is 
seized  or  nationalized  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

The  end  result  in  the  case  of  ITT  Is 
that  the  American  taxpayer  has  paid  to 
establish  a  telephone  company  from  the 
Communist  government  of  Chile.  OPIC, 
already  overextended  in  its  subscription 
rates,  now  intends  to  ask  Congress  for 
an  additional  $85  million  funding.  In  ac- 
tuality, taxpayers  are  being  forced  to 
subsidize  communism. 

Only  a  week  ago  I  had  pointed  out  to 
the  House  a  reported  link  between  the 
gossip  columnist  Jack  Anderson  and  the 
Marxist  government  of  Chile,  which 
would  result  in  the  nationalization  of 
rrr  property  by  the  Allende  government. 
Events  have  but  further  strengthened 
the  report. 

The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  to  abolish 
OPIC  and  let  overseas  investors  bear 
their  own  losses  just  as  they  bear  their 
own  profits. 

The  related  newsclipplngs  follow: 

[From  the  Washlngrton  Post,  Apr.  13.  1972] 
ITT  Pkedicts  Windfall  in  Chile  Fiasco 

The  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corp.  has  reassured  its  stockholders 
that  ITT  will  collect  $89.6  million  from  the 
U.S.  government  as  an  insurance  claim  for 
the  telephone  company  taken  from  ITT  by 
the  Allende  government  of  Chile. 

But  the  U.S.  Insurance  agency,  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corp..  said  that  no 
decision  has  been  made  on  ITT's  claim  and 
cannot  be  made  for  at  least  another  six 
months. 

In  Ita  annual  report,  issued  two  weeks 
ago.  ITT  said  the  corporation  wo-ild  lose  $70 
million  because  of  the  Chilean  property  ex- 
propriated by  the  government  there.  But  it 
arssumes  that  $89,668,000  will  be  paid  by 
OPIC,  a  government-backed  agency  which 
Insures  overseas  Investments  against  politi- 
cal risks  such  as  revolutions,  Insurrections 
and  expropriations  where  the  foreign  gov- 
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ernment  does  not  pay  fair  compensation  for 
the  U.S.  property. 

ITT  noted  that  earnings  from  Chlltelco 
were  down  sharply  In  1971,  mainly  because 
the  government  of  Salvador  Allende  had 
raised  wages  but  refused  to  permit  rate  in- 
creases. The  corporation  predicted,  there- 
fore, that  "the  reinvested  Insurance  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Chilean  divestment  will  more 
than  replace  the  1971  earnings." 

The  $89.6  million  figure  was  listed  under 
"current  assets"  as  "receivable  from  OPIC." 
A  spokesman  at  coirporate  headquarters  In 
New  York  said  this  represents  the  company's 
estimate  of  "the  minimum  we  could  expect 
to  recover"  from  the  Chilean  episode. 

But  the  statements  In  the  annual  report 
are  not  meant  to  suggest  that  ITT  has  aban- 
doned any  effort  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
with  the  ChUean  government,  the  ITT 
spokesman  said.  Chilean  sources  have 
claimed  that  ITT  is  not  negotiating  In  good 
faith  because  it  figured  the  government 
agency  would  pay  Its  claim  if  there  was  no 
agreement,  an  accusation  which  ITT  has 
denied. 

Marshall  T.  Mays,  general  counsel  for 
OPIC,  declined  to  discuss  the  ITT  claim, 
except  to  say,  "There  has  not  been  any  for- 
mal determination  and  there  couldn't  be 
tmtU  the  year  is  up"  from  the  date  of  the 
Chilean  action.  That  means  that  officially 
OPIC  could  not  grant  TTT's  claim  before 
October  of  this  year,  according  to  the  agency. 

OPIC,  Mays  said,  has  not  given  any  as- 
suranoes  to  ITT  about  the  status  of  Its  claim. 

The  ITT  claim  adds  another  element  to 
the  giant  conglomerate's  current  problems 
with  government,  but  it  also  complicates  the 
status  of  OPIC,  which  depends  on  both  com- 
pany-paid premiums  and  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  Its  reserves. 

This  year,  faced  with  mounting  claims, 
OPIC  has  asked  Congress  tot  an  additional 
$85  million  appropriation. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  14,  1972) 

Chilk  Assails  ITT  and  Vkttzd  States 
(By  Jeremiah  OTjeary) 

Chile  today  denounced  what  It  called  "ob- 
vious intervention"  by  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp.  In  that  country's 
International  affairs,  and  asserted  that  these 
acts  were  carried  out  with  the  tolerance  of 
U.S.  government  officials. 

Speaking  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Oiganlzation  of  American  States.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  Walter  Anibal 
Palma  referred  to  action  described  In  ma- 
terials published  last  month  by  columnist 
Jack  Anderson,  who  said  the  papers  were 
ITT's  own  confidential  communications. 

FINANCIAL   SUPPORT 

According  to  the  papers,  ITT  pledged  fi- 
nancial support  of  up  to  millions  of  dollars, 
considered  provoking  an  economic  collapse  In 
Chile  to  trigger  a  military  coup,  and  con- 
tacted the  White  House,  State  Department, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  Justice  De- 
partment In  an  all-out  campaign  to  block 
the  election  of  Chilean  President  Salvador 
Allende. 

"We  are  conscious  that  there  Is  a  great 
expectation  about  our  reaction  to-  the  ob- 
vious intervention  In  the  Internal  ChUean 
political  process  by  foreign  private  Interests 
represented  this  time  by  ITT,"  Palm-  said. 

"NORMAL   IN8TITDTIONS" 

"These  acts  are  known  and  the  maneu- 
vers of  ITT  against  the  normal  Institutions 
of  our  country  appear  to  have  been  carried 
out.  to  say  the  least,  with  the  tolerance"  of 
U.S.  government  officials. 

"Chile  denounces  these  deeds  and  raises 
Its  protest  before  the  International  com- 
munity and  on  doing  so  it  reaffirms  the  de- 
termination of  its  people  and  government  to 
proceed  with  their  revolutionary  duties." 
Palma  said. 
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He  also  charged  that  there  has  been  U.S. 
Interference  with  the  efforts  of  ChUe  to  re- 
finance Its  external  debt  with  the  so-called 
Club  of  Paris  by  raising  bilateral  questions 
that  have  to  do  with  the  nationalization  by 
Chile  of  UJ3.  copper  companies. 

"This  Involves  not  only  a  dear  violation 
of  Article  19  of  the  charter  of  the  OAS  but 
also  the  actual  text  of  Article  34,  which  ex- 
presses that  member  states  must  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  political  acts  that  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  social  or  economic  devel- 
opment of  another  member  state,"  Palma 
said. 

He  also  said  that  the  "pretended  equality" 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  with  the 
United  States  and  the  presumed  community 
of  hemispheric  Interests  are  "not  realities  but 
fictions." 

The  structure  of  the  OAS  tends  to  support 
the  continuation  of  power  and  "favors  the 
economic,  political  and  ideological  subordi- 
nation and  dependence  of  the  Latin  coun- 
tries to  the  great  power  of  the  north,"  he 
said. 

If  fundamental  changes  are  not  made,  he 
said,  the  OAS  wUl  be  outside  the  efforts  and 
real  Interests  of  the  Latin  countries  to  chan- 
nelize their  aspirations  and  common  objec- 
tives for  redevelopment. 

Palma  leveled  a  specific  attack  against  the 
OAS  Sp>ecial  Commission  of  Consultation  on 
Security  Against  Communist  International 
Subversion.  He  said  this  commission  is  of  an 
unacceptable  anti-democratic  character  and 
represents  a  violent  repression  of  the  princi- 
ples of  both  the  OAS  and  the  United  Nations. 

He  called  the  commission  an  Illegal  mech- 
anism for  brainwashing  the  Ideological  and 
political  pluralism  of  the  OAS  which  seeks 
to  harm  the  principles  of  non-intervention 
and  self-determination  of  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  Palma  said,  the 
Chilean  delegation  will  present  a  resolution 
to  the  OAS  Council  to  put  an  end  to  the 
activities  of  the  commission  against  Commu- 
nist subversion. 

Allensk  Takes  Fight  to  UJf. 

Santiago. — President  Salvador  Allende  has 
put  before  a  United  Nations  economic  con- 
ference of  141  nations  his  quarrel  with  the 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
and  American  copper  corporations. 

Addressing  the  opening  session  of  the  third 
U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
yesterday,  Allende  called  for  condemnation  of 
American  multinational  corporations  that  he 
said  had  sought  to  "upset  its  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

He  accused  American  copper  companies, 
whose  properties  have  been  nationalized  here 
without  compensation  in  most  cases,  of  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  "prevent  Chile  from  obtaining  new 
terms  and  new  time  limits  for  the  payment 
of  its  external  debt." 

The  U.S.  government  Is  the  major  creditor 
among  the  Western  countries  with  which 
ChUe  has  been  seeking  a  three-year  post- 
ponement of  payment  on  debts  totaling  $1.2 
billion.  The  negotiations,  which  began  In 
December,  resume  next  week  In  Paris. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15,  1972] 

Chile  CRrnciZES  UNrrED  States  and  ITT 

(By  Jesse  W.  Lewis) 

Chile  yesterday  accused  the  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp.  and  the  U.S. 
goveriunent  of  working  against  Chile's  In- 
terests and  of  violating  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention. 

In  a  wide-ranging  attack  on  VS.  policy 
In  Latin  America,  Anaibal  Palma.  Chile's 
minister  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  told  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  General 
Assembly : 

"The  pretended  equality  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  with  the  Unlt,ed  States  and  the 
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assumption  of  a  community  of  interests  and 
purposes  of  all  nations  that  make  up  the 
so-called  Inter-American  system  are  not  re- 
ality but  fiction." 

Ironically,  Palma's  attack  on  U.S.  policy 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  delivered  on 
Pan  American  Day. 

Palma  accused  ITT  of  "maneuvers  aimed 
at  rupturing  the  constitutional  process  in 
our  country"  which  had  "at  least  the  tacit 
consent"  of  the  U.S.  government. 

"Chile  denounces  these  acts  and  brings 
its  protests  to  the  international  community 
and  in  doing  so  reaffirms  the  determination 
of  Its  people  and  government  to  proceed  with 
their  revolutionary  task  of  liberation,"  he 
said. 

Since  Nov.  3,  1970,  when  the  Marxist  gov- 
ernment of  President  Salvador  Allende  came 
to  power,  U.S.-ChUean  relations  have  de- 
teriorated. AUende  has  nationalized  U.S.- 
owned  copper  mines  and  established  ties 
with  Cuba. 

Recently,  relations  between  Washington 
and  Santiago  have  taken  another  nose  dive 
since  columnist  Jack  Anderson  disclosed  ITT 
documents  indicating  that  the  corporation 
tried  to  prevent  Allende  from  taking  power. 
The  ITT  memoranda  said  that  there  were 
contacrts  between  its  representatives  and  U.S. 
officials. 

Despite  the  harsh  tone  of  Palma's  speech, 
many  delegates  to  the  conference  were  ex- 
pecting a  lot  more  In  the  way  of  fireworks. 
Several  times  during  his  address  Palma 
Jabbed  the  air  with  his  right  index  finger  and 
looked  toward  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter -American  Affairs  Charles  A.  Meyer, 
two  seats  away. 

Palma's  speech  was  foUowed  with  30  sec- 
onds of  applause,  one  of  the  longest  re- 
sponses to  a  conference  speech.  No  one  In 
the  U.S.  delegation  applauded. 

Later,  however,  a  U.S.  government  source 
said  Palma's  si>eech  was  "Not  that  brutal." 

The  American  delegation  asked  for  an  op- 
portunity to  reply  to  Chile's  speech.  The  re- 
ply is  expected  today. 

Palma  said  the  United  States  is  guilty  of 
a  "grave  and  direct"  violation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  non-intervention  by  exercising  politi- 
cal and  economic  presstire  to  assure  com- 
pensation for  the  copper  mines  nationalized 
last  year. 

On  Cuba,  he  said,  "we  value  and  we  are 
ready  to  aid  all  initiatives  by  other  Ameri- 
can nations  that  favor  reestablishment  of  re- 
lations with  the  Republic  of  Cuba." 

Chile,  he  said,  reaffirms  "our  condemna- 
tion of  all  foreign  and  Imperialist  Interfer- 
ence In  our  sovereign  decisions,  and  we  de- 
mand recognition  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
our  peoples  to  maintain  normal  relations 
with  each  other." 

The  Cuban  question  surfaced  Wednesday, 
when  Peru  called  for  ending  the  OAS  diplo- 
matic and  trade  sanctions  against  Cuba. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  said 
that  If  Cuba  altered  its  policy  of  support- 
ing subversion  in  Latin  America  the  U.S.  po- 
sition might  change,  but  added  that  Cub* 
was  stUl  a  "threat  to  the  peace  and  security* 
of  the  Hemisphere. 

The  United  States  has  reportedly  given 
orders  to  use  force  If  necessary  to  prevent 
Cuban  gunboats  from  interfering  with  Amer- 
ican shipping  in  the  Caribbean.  The  in- 
structlons  were  Issued  after  Cuba  seized  two 
merchant  vessels,  one  of  which  had  an  Amer- 
ican captain. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  5.  19731 
Chile  Puts  ITT  Documents  on  Sale 
(By  Lewis  H.  Dluguld) 
Santiago,     AprU     4. — Chile's    government 
today  put  on  sale  a  book  called  "The  Secret 
Documents  of  the  ITT."  containing  KngUsh- 
and  Spanish-language  versions  of  the  pur- 
loined International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.   documents  published  In  the   United 
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states  by  American  columnist  Jack 
Anderson. 

News  vendors  declared  the  government 
voliime  an  instant  best-seller,  competing 
well  against  the  girlie  magazines  and 
Ecreamlng-beadllne  newspapers  that  are  tbe 
kiosks'  standard  fare.  Tbe  purple-bound 
volume  sells  for  26  escudos — 95  U.S.  cents  at 
tbe  official  rate  of  exchange  or  35  cents  at 
tbe  black-market  rate. 

Tbe  papers  wblcb  Anderson  said  bad  been 
taken  from  ITT's  Washington  office,  describe 
the  International  conglomerate  as  encoiir- 
aglng  tbe  U.S.  government  to  prevent  Salva- 
dor Allende,  a  Marxist,  from  assuming 
Chile's  presidency  after  his  popular-vote  vic- 
tory m  1970. 

The  documents,  sent  by  air  from  Wash- 
ington by  Chilean  Ambassador  Orlando  Le- 
t«Uer,  arrived  In  Santiago  Just  10  days  ago. 
A  team  of  army  and  government  translators 
put  a  Spanish  version  of  tbe  26  documents 
before  President  Allende,  who  ordered  the 
recently  acquired  government  printing 
bouse  to  get  it  on  the  streets  at  once. 

Several  news  vendors  said  they  bad  sold 
out  tbelr  first  shipments  of  the  book,  even 
though  most  Santiago  newspapers  also  car- 
ried the  Spanish  version,  or  parts  of  It,  In 
tbelr  usual  editions  this  morning. 

Tbe  official  newspaper  Naclon  said  that 
the  documents  show  a  relation  between  "Jin- 
go" and  "gringo,"  and  spelled  out  ITT  as 
"Imperialism.  Treason  and  Terror." 

For  Santiago's  highly  politicized  readers, 
tbe  ITT  papers  appeared  to  ofTer  evidence 
supporting  tbe  spy  stories  that  the  Marxist 
press  has  bannered — usually  without  evi- 
dence— over  the  years. 

Despite  today's  publication,  President  Al- 
lende has  still  not  commented  on  tbe  papers, 
nor  has  he  Indicated  whether  be  plans  to 
move  against  ITT's  Investments  here,  which 
the  company  values  at  about  $170  million. 

I  The  head  of  Chile's  Christian  Democratic 
Party,  the  country's  principal  opposition 
party,  demanded  last  night  that  a  forthcom- 
ing investigation  of  reported  interference  In 
Chilean  aSairs  by  U.S.  Interests  be  broad- 
ened to  cover  "all  foreign  Influences  to  which 
the  country  is  subjected  today,"  specifically 
mentioning  "many  agreements  and  pacts 
with  Socialist  countries  and  the  presence  in 
Chile  of  15,000  citizens  of  Russia,  Cuba,  East 
Germany  and  other  countries,"  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reported.] 

(Prom  the  Chile:  La  Verdad,  Apr.  3, 1972] 

Did  Jack  Anderson  receive  any  money  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  through  a  conduit  for  his 
attempted  compromising  of  U.S.  goveni- 
ment,  ITT  and  CIA? 

If  so.  Is  Mr.  Anderson  working  for  tbe  best 
Interests  of  tbe  United  States  or  in  effect 
aiding  or  abetting  a  Marxist  government  un- 
der the  guise  of  tbe  U.S.  public's  "Right  to 
Know?" 

Mr.  Wilson  C.  Lucom,  publisher  of  Chile: 
La  Verdad,  (P.  O.  Box  34421.  Washington, 
DC.  20034)  asks  these  questions  because  of  a 
report  received  through  usually  reliable 
sources  from  Chile  as  follows:  "A  Chilean 
Congressman  Victor  Carmine  stated  that 
Chilean  Ambassador  to  Washington,  Orlando 
Leteller  In  his  recent  stay  In  Santiago.  Chile, 
prepared  a  plan  with  communication  media 
experts  of  Allende's  Communist-Socialist 
government  In  order  to  Involve  the  United 
States  governme'.t,  former  President  Eduar- 
do  Frel  and  General  Roberto  Vlaux  in  a  sup- 
posed conspiracy  against  President  Allende. 
All  this  becauM  Allende  dramatically  needs 
«  foreign  target  to  blame  In  this  moment. 
Congressman  Victor  Carmine  said  that  Am- 
bassador Leteller  took  US.  $70,000  for  the 
information  on  the  CIA  operation,  and  the 
money  was  suppoced  to  be  given  to  Jack 
Anderson  or  an  alleged  Communist  Vene- 
zuelan who  works  at  the  Latin  Agency,  617 
National  Press  Building.  Congresenmn  Victor 
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Carmine  also  said  that  Andres  Rojas,  press 
sttacli6  of  tbe  Chilean  Embassy,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  celebrates  periodical  meetings  with 
Jack  Anderson  and  Rodolfo  Schmidt  In  the 
National   Press   Club,   Washington,   D.C." 

Tbe  publisher  of  Chile:  La  Verdad  feels 
that  this  matter  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  the  press,  the  United  States 
government  and  Congress. 

Also,  Is  the  Chilean  government  employing 
public  relations  or  law  firms  to  Influence  the 
U.S.  government  to  grant  or  extend  loans  to 
Allende's  Communist-Socialist  government. 
If  so,  why  are  these  firms  not  registered  as 
foreign  agents? 
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A  COMMUNITY  EFFORT  TO  FIGHT 
CRIME 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  is 
aware  of  the  soaring  crime  rate  in  this 
country,  especially  in  the  big  cities.  Iron- 
ically, individual  apathy  and  a  desire 
"not  to  get  Involved"  have  become  all  too 
common  symptoms  of  that  growing 
crime  rate  and,  as  a  result,  many  people 
are  content  with  avoiding  crime — mov- 
ing away  from  high-crime  areas  and 
staying  off  the  streets  at  night.  If  that 
tendency  continues,  the  streets  of  our 
big  cities  will  become  totally  deserted  at 
night — except  for  the  criminals  and 
their  victims. 

There  is  a  community  organization  In 
my  district  that  is  not  content  with 
avoiding  crime.  It  has  decided  to  fight 
the  crime  problem  with  a  new  program 
of  community  self-help.  The  Hyde  Park- 
Kenwood  Community  Conference  has 
begim  two  projects  to  make  the  streets 
of  the  neighborhood  safe  for  the  resi- 
dents and  very  unappealing  for  the  crim- 
inals. 

The  first  program.  Project  Whistle 
Stop,  was  launched  on  March  1.  Under 
this  program,  thousands  of  small  whis- 
tles are  being  distributed  to  neighbor- 
hood residents  to  establish  a  signal  sys- 
tem for  trouble  on  the  streets.  When  an 
individual  is  threatened  by  crime,  he  or 
she  blows  the  whistle.  Anyone  who 
hears  the  signal  immediately  calls  the 
police  and  then  blows  his  own  whistle  to 
let  the  victim  and  the  assailant  know 
that  they  are  no  longer  alone.  The  pro- 
gram originated  in  New  York  City,  and 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Ed  Koch,  has 
described  its  effectiveness  there. 

The  second  program.  Operation  Iden- 
tification, is  part  of  a  nationwide  effort  to 
mark  and  identify  valuable  items  in  the 
home  which  are  the  prime  targets  for 
burglars  and  robbers.  The  program 
makes  an  engraving  pencil  available  to 
community  residents  so  they  can  mark 
their  personal  property.  Permanent  iden- 
tification like  this  discourages  the  crim- 
inal who  has  to  sell  stolen  goods  to  stay 
in  business. 

Both  of  these  programs  are  cospon- 
sored  by  neighborhood  banks,  and  the 
programs'  initial  success  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  community  coop- 
eration  and   involvement  in   the  fight 


against  crime.  Through  Project  Whistle 
Stop  and  Operation  Identification,  the 
people  of  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  are  help- 
ing the  police  do  their  job,  and  they  are 
making  their  community  a  better  place 
to  live. 

These  programs  can  be  adopted  suc- 
cessfully in  communities  across  the  coun- 
try, and  I  am  attaching  some  background 
information  on  them  for  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  the  project. 

The  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community 
Conference  is  to  be  congratulated  and 
commended  for  its  efforts. 

The  material  follows: 

Hyde  Park-KU:nwood, 
CoMMUXTTT  Conference, 
Chicago,  III.,  March  29, 1972. 
Congressman  Abner  J.  Mikva, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Mikva:  We  are  en- 
closing Information  about  Project  Whlstle- 
STOP  and  Operation  Identification,  two  com- 
munity action  programs  dealing  with  com- 
munity security.  The  programs  are  sponsored 
by  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community 
Conference's  Community  Safety,  Rights,  and 
Justice  Committee  and  are  co-sponsored  by 
two  community  banks. 

The  first  program,  Project  WhistleSTOP, 
was  launched  on  March  1st.  It  Is  co-sponsored 
by  the  Hyde  Park  Bank.  It  has  to  date  dis- 
tributed over  7,000  whistles  to  residents  of 
our  community  as  a  new  signal  system  for 
trouble  on  the  street.  When  an  Individual 
is  in  distress,  he  or  she  blows  his  whistle; 
neighbors  hear  the  distress  signal,  call  the 
police,  and  then  blow  their  own  whistles  so 
that  the  victim  and  would-be  assailant  know 
that  they  are  no  longer  alone. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  program  has  been  greeted  by  the 
community  beyond  our  greatest  expecta- 
tions. We  have  already  sold  twice  as  many 
whistles  as  we  had  planned  to  sell  through- 
out the  life  of  the  project.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  Incidents  which  have  shown  the 
speed  with  which  residents  are  vrilllng  to 
respond  when  they  have  a  practical  way  to  do 
so  and  when  their  assistance  will  be  appre- 
ciated. Similarly,  the  Chicago  Police  have 
been  very  cooperative  both  in  the  planning 
of  the  program  and  in  extremely  rapid  re- 
sponse to  telephone  calls  about  whistles 
blowing.  In  fact,  many  residents  have  been 
urged  to  purchase  their  whistles  by  tbe  local 
policemen. 

The  second  program  in  the  Conference's 
safety  program  is  Operation  Identification 
which  will  be  launched  on  April  3rd.  It  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  University  National  Bank. 
Operation  ID  is  a  nation-wide  program  which 
has  been  adapted  to  our  community.  En- 
gravers will  be  distributed  to  the  community 
from  a  kiosk  in  the  bank.  Residents  will  en- 
grave their  drivers  license  number  on  valu- 
able items  which  might  be  stolen.  When  they 
return  the  engravers,  they  will  receive  stick- 
ers for  the  front  and  back  doors  announcing 
to  would-be  burglars  that  their  property  Is 
marked  for  ready  identification  by  the  police. 
Both  of  these  programs  have  a  number  of 
characteristics  which  lend  themselves  to  the 
use  In  other  communities.  Both  programs  say 
loud  and  clear  that  security  In  an  urban 
neighborhood  can  only  be  achieved  through 
the  concern  of  every  neighbor  for  every  other 
neighbor.  WhistleSTOP  especially  provides  a 
practical  way  for  that  sense  of  responsibility 
to  be  expressed. 

Another  significant  factor  is  that  both 
projects  are  Jointly  supported  by  a  commu- 
nity organization  and  a  community  bank. 
The  community  organization  brings  to  the 
project  a  practical  fonnulatlon  of  a  solution 
to  a  problem  and  the  expertise  In  mobilizing 
Its  community.  The  bank  brings  the  financial 
resources  which  it  takes  to  launch  a  new 
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community  institution.  This  reciprocity  be- 
tween a  community  and  its  community  banks 
is  unique  in  oiu"  experiences.  We  very  much 
appreciate  It  and  hope  that  other  banks 
will  follow  the  lead  of  the  Hyde  Park  Bank 
and  the  University  National  Bank. 

We  are  enclosing  a  press  kit  which  provides 
all  tbe  basic  Information  on  both  projects. 
Sincerely, 

James  Kaplan, 
Chairman.  Community  Safety  Committee. 

Htdk  Park-Kenwood 
commxtnitt  connsrenc*, 
Chicago,  III..  February  22, 1972. 

Chicago. — Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Is  blowing 
the  whistle  on  crime. 

On  March  1,  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Com- 
munity Conference  and  the  Hyde  Park  Bank 
will  launch  Project  WhistleSTOP,  an  alert 
system  to  signal  trouble  on  the  street.  Chair- 
man of  the  project  is  Ross  Lathrop,  6203 
Kenwood  Ave. 

Project  WhistleSTOP  revolves  around  the 
mass  distribution  of  whistles  to  community 
residents  together  with  instructions  and 
training  In  WhistleSTOP  technique. 

Basically,  it  works  like  this.  If  a  person 
Is  in  danger  on  tbe  street,  he  blows  his 
whistle.  Hearing  this  sound  other  persona  in 
the  vicinity  call  the  police  and  then  blow 
their  own  whistles  to  frighten  off  the  as- 
sailant and  let  the  victim  know  help  Is  on  the 
way. 

Or,  if  a  person  observes  trouble  from  his 
home,  he  calls  the  police,  states  tbe  nature 
and  address  of  the  crime,  and  then  opens  his 
window  and  blows  the  whistle. 

Project  WhistleSTOP  was  adapted  from  a 
successful  program  Initiated  by  a  block  or- 
ganization In  the  Greenwich  Village  area 
of  New  York  City.  Since  the  New  York  pro- 
gram began  last  July,  three  would-be  robbers 
or  muggers  have  been  frightened  off  and  one 
was  apprehended. 

Whistles,  directions,  and  wlndoiw  stickers 
announcing  the  participation  of  an  Indi- 
vidual or  family  in  the  project  will  all  be 
available  at  cost  for  60  cents. 

The  major  distribution  point  for  whlstlea 
during  March  wUl  be  a  kiosk  In  tbe  Hyde 
Park  Bank  lobby,  1525  E.  63rd  St.  Stores 
and  other  Institutions  willing  to  put  up  a 
small  display  will  serve  as  secondary  distri- 
bution points.  Whistles  will  also  be  sold  at 
community  meetings  throughout  March. 

"To  make  WhistleSTOP  work,  we  have  to 
Impress  upon  everyone  in  tbe  commiinity  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  take  this  pro- 
gram," Lathrop  said.  "It's  possible  that  some 
person  will  overreact,  but  we  feel  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  errors  in  Judgment  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  Increased  security." 

Project  WhistleSTOP  Is  one  of  four  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Conference's  Com- 
mittee on  Commimlty  Safety,  Rights,  and 
Justice,  under  chairman  Jim  Kaplan,  1331  E. 
65th  St.  The  others  deal  with  property  identi- 
fication, community  transportation,  and 
building  security. 

Htdb  Pakk-Kbnwood 
oommunttt  conterenck, 
Chicago,  III.,  March  17,  1972. 

Chicago. — ^The  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Com- 
munity Conference  will  launch  its  second 
major  community  safety  program  April  3. 

The  program.  Operation  Identification,  fol- 
lows closely  on  the  heels  of  Project  Whistle- 
STOP, an  alert  system  to  signal  trouble  on 
the  street. 

Operation  Identification,  co-sponsored  by 
the  University  National  Bank,  1364  E.  66th 
St.,  Is  an  effort  to  reduce  burglaries  by  etch- 
ing Identification  on  items  most  likely  to  be 
stolen. 

High  speed  electric  pencil  etngravers  and 
instructions  on  using  them  wUl  be  available 
at  a  nominal  rental  charge  for  use  in  engrav- 
ing a  driver's  license  number  or  other  Identi- 
fication on  valuable  Items.  At  the  same  time, 
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participants  wUl  receive  a  registration  form 
an  wlilch  to  list  and  describe  items  which 
have  been  engraved. 

Suggested  items  for  engarvlng  are  radios, 
television  sets,  cameras  and  projectors,  stereo 
equipment,  tape  recorders,  luggage,  tyi>e- 
writers,  lawn  mowers  and  snow  blowers,  and 
valuable  Jewelry. 

A  driver's  license  number  Is  recommended 
because  It  is  maintained  in  a  computer  bank 
by  the  state  and  Is  readily  available  to  law 
enforcement  officials. 

Along  with  the  engraving  pencil  and  regis- 
tration form,  pariilclpants  will  receive  stickers 
suitable  for  placing  on  the  front  and  rear 
entrances  to  homes  or  apartments. 

The  stickers  read:  "All  items  of  value  on 
these  premises  have  been  marked  for  reedy 
Identification  by  law  enforcement  agencies." 
Operation  Identification  originated  In  1963 
In  Monterey  Park,  Calif.  Of  5,000  homes  that 
participated  In  the  program,  only  20  have 
been  burglarized  compared  with  2,000  biu'- 
glaries  among  the  6,000  nonpartldpatlng 
homes. 

The  engraving  pencils  will  be  available 
April  3  through  29  at  a  kiosk  located  in  the 
lobby  of  the  University  National  Bank.  The 
kiosk  will  be  open  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  Friday  from 
9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  to 
1  p.m. 

A  $1  fee  covers  the  cost  of  using  the  en- 
graving tool  for  two  days,  Instructions  on 
tool  use,  property  registration  forms,  and 
door  stickers.  A  deposit  on  tbe  engraving  tool, 
which  wUl  be  refunded  upon  return  of  tbe 
tool,  will  be  required.  A  60  cent  fee  will  be 
charged  each  day  tbe  tool  Is  kept  beyond  two 
days. 

Eugene  Krell,  chairman  of  Project  Identi- 
fication, said  It  is  important  that  a  large 
number  of  Hyde  Park -Kenwood  residents  par- 
ticipate In  the  project.  "If  there  are  many 
partlclp>ants,  our  community  will  get  a  repu- 
tation with  burglars  as  being  an  undesirable 
area  In  which  to  ply  their  trade.  Fences  and 
potential  off-tbe-street  buyers  will  become 
increasingly  leery  about  taking  marked  Items 
from  burglars." 

"With  the  active  support  of  the  police 
throughout  tbe  city  and  state,  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  will  make  a  special  effort  to 
look  for  engraved  numbers  so  that  property 
may  be  returned,"  he  added. 

Assisting  Krell  with  Project  Identification 
are  David  Outman,  953  E.  Hyde  Park  Blvd., 
and  Renee  Bock,  5627  S.  Drexel. 

Jim  Kaplan,  1331  E.  65th  St.,  Is  chairman 
of  the  Conference's  safety  committee. 
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interest  groups.  It  is  clear  from  today's 
action  that  Congress  is  not  about  to  pass 
any  more  loopholes — at  least  for  a  while. 
But  it  is  also  probably  true  that  the  irony 
of  passing  one  more  loophole  oa  the  day 
tax  returns  were  due  was  just  too  much 
for  many  congressmen  to  swallow. 

In  the  future  all  bUls  containing  tax 
breaks  that  come  before  the  House  will 
be  very  carefully  scrutinized,  no  matter 
how  small  the  revenue  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  will  be  opposed  if 
they  cannot  stand  on  their  own  merits. 


CIGAR  TAX  BILL  WITHDRAWN 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    V<nSCONSIN 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  with- 
drawal today  from  the  House  calendar 
of  a  bill  which  would  have  given  a  $120 
million  tax  break  to  the  cigar  industry 
is  strong  evidence  that  tax  reform  has 
become  a  very  potent  issue  in  Congress. 
This  bill,  which  would  have  resulted  in 
Federal  revenue  losses  of  $120  million 
through  1979  and  $21  million  per  year 
thereafter  through  reductions  in  the 
excise  tax  of  many  cigars,  was  with- 
drawn, I  believe,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  we 'had  the  votes  to  beat  it. 

The  withdrawal  of  thi*  bill  shows  that 
Congress  has  gotten  tbe  message  that 
the  taxpayer  is  fed  up  with  expensive 
tax  loopholes  for  the  iloh  and  the  special 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis  in  the  United  States  has 
many  international  implications,  partic- 
ularly in  our  relations  with  the  coimtries 
of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
where  over  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
proven  oil  reserves  are  located.  The  for- 
eign policy  ramifications  of  the  energy 
crisis  are  discussed  in  a  Washington  Post 
article  of  April  16,  1972,  written  by 
Marilyn  Berger.  This  good  article  calls 
attention  to  some  of  the  dilemmas  now 
facing  the  United  States,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
[From  tbe  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16,  1972] 

On.,  FORKION  PotlCT  AND  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

Two  decades  ago,  when  the  demand  for  oU 
In  this  country  was  a  fraction  of  what  it  is  to- 
day, the  United  States  was  sufficiently  worried 
about  the  government  of  oil-rich  Iran  to  have 
the  CIA  sponsor  a  coup  there.  Today,  with 
U.S.  Imports  of  Middle  East  oil  rising — and 
with  projections  suggesting  that  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  U.S.  consumption  wiU  have  to  come 
from  that  unstable  area  by  1985 — Washington 
faces  the  probable  nationalization  of  all 
American  oil  companies  there  within  a  de- 
cade. 

The  takeovers  are  expected  to  be  made  by 
governments  more  or  less  friendly,  more  or 
less  "reliable"  and  with  compensation  that  is 
more  or  less  satisfactory.  And  tbe  United 
States,  with  its  "lowered  profile"  abroad.  Is 
not  likely  to  be  sponsoring  any  similar  coups. 
The  question  of  what  the  country  can  do  Is 
being  widely  debated  In  government  and  In- 
dustry circles,  especially  since  we  are  headed 
for  an  energy  crisis. 

While  there  are  many  ideas  for  alleviating 
the  potential  crisis  by  developing  new  sources 
of  power,  for  the  next  decade  and  a  half,  in 
the  words  of  one  government  consultant, 
there  is  "nothing  but  oil."  And  with  domestic 
production  having  peaked,  much  of  It  will 
have  to  come  from  abroad.  This  Is  causing 
concern  In  dozens  of  government  bureaus 
deaUng  In  both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs 
and  is  currently  the  subject  of  a  House  com- 
mittee hearing. 

At  tbe  Commerce  Department  a  major  con- 
cern Is  the  Impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. If  current  projections  are  correct, 
says  Commerce  Secretary  Peter  O.  Peterson, 
the  deficit  on  oil  alone  "could  be  $8  blUlon  by 
1975  and  $15  blUlon  by  1980." 

State  Department  and  Pentagon  officials 
worry  about  the  security  of  supplies  from 
Arab  countries  that  are  In  continuing  con- 
frontation with  Israel.  A  day  could  come,  they 
say,  when  the  Arabs  might  act  more  forcefully 
on  the  proverb  that  the  friend  of  their  enemy 
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Is  their  enemy.  Probably  even  more  worrisome 
to  them  Is  the  Increasing  Soviet  Influence  In 
the  Arab  world. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  concerned 
about  the  oil  tax  structure,  the  Interior  De- 
partment about  the  development  of  alternate 
sources  In  shale  and  tar  sands  and  on  the 
continental  sheU,  and  environmentalists  are 
worrying  even  more  about  what  that  devel- 
opment would  mean  to  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

"STtTDYlNG   rr   TO    DKATH" 

It  seems  safe  to  say  there  Is  no  basic  raw 
material  which  so  deeply  affects  American 
Interests,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  there  Is  any  industry  that  has  had 
greater  success  In  winning  congressional  sup- 
port for  Its  interests  or  greater  entree  into 
the  highest  levels  of  government,  making  any 
tampering  with  the  existing  system  especially 
difficult  during  a  presidential  election  year. 

Perhaps  this  Is  one  reason  why  everybody 
Is  talking  about  the  energy  crunch  but  no- 
body Is  doing  much  to  solve  it.  As  one  lawyer 
working  with  a  number  of  oil  companies  re- 
marks: "They're  studying  it  to  death  .  . 
The  problem  In  the  government  now  Is  that 
there  are  43  agencies  Involved  with  energy." 
The  number  43  is  not  exaggeration;  In- 
terior Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  put  the 
number  at  61.  Not  only  are  studies  being 
made  by  most  of  these  agencies,  but  there  are 
almost  as  many  solutions  as  studies. 

The  State  Department,  in  a  still-secret  re- 
port, has  taken  something  of  a  lead  in  urging 
the  government  to  take  foreign  and  domestic 
actions  ranging  from  development  of  alter- 
natives to  auto  transportation  to  changing 
oil  and  gas  price  structures.  So  far  no  action 
has  been  taken  on  the  study. 

The  President  on  June  4,  1971,  sent  Con- 
gress a  message  on  energy  resources.  This, 
however,  looks  mainly  toward  a  solution  to 
problems  In  the  1980s  and  beyond  and  touches 
only  peripherally  on  the  oil  shortage  that's 
almost  here. 

The  environmentalists  suggest  a  solution 
that  is  attractive  In  its  simplicity:  Use  less. 
"A  lot  of  our  energy  problems  wUl  be  solved 
If  we  stop  doing  what  we're  doing,"  says 
Stewart  Udall.  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. "The  country  should  look  at  its  own 
resources  and  play  the  hand  it  was  dealt 
...  For  environmentalists  the  gut  reaction 
Is  to  slow  things  down." 

In  fact,  virtually  every  solution  to  the  oU 
supply  problem  creates  difficulties  for  the 
environmentalists.  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
Import  more  oU— which  the  experts  say  It 
must— more  and  bigger  tankers,  deeper  ports 
and  more  refineries  will  be  needed.  The  en- 
vironmentalists like  none  of  these,  out  of 
concern  for  oU  spUls  and  air  pollution  To 
produce  more  domestic  oil  means  offshore 
drilling,  shale  development,  new  pipelines 
which  again  bring  with  them  the  prospects 
of  spills,  sludge  disposal  and  potential  eco- 
logical imbalance. 

THEY    CAN'T   DRINK    rT 

Even  If  domestic  oU  Is  developed,  however 
the  Middle  East  will  remain  Important  for 
some  time  as  a  source  of  energy  supply  for 
thU  country.  Imports  from  the  Middle  East 
m  1970  amounted  to  1  million  barrels  a  day 
By  1980  that  figure  is  expected  to  rise  to  8  to 
10  million  barrels  a  day. 

While  even  the  most  pessimistic  planners 
are  not  predicting  any  total,  long-term  cut- 
off of  oil  from  that  region— the  Arabs  can't 
drink  it  as  the  saying  goes— one  State  De- 
partment official  suggested  that  It  "would  be 
absolutely  insane  to  become  dependent  upon 
such  a  volatUe  area  for  energy  supplies." 
Under  Secretary  of  State  John  N.  Irwin  last 
week  called  petroleum  "a  finite  commod- 
ity ..  .  essential  to  a  country's  well  being 
and  ...  the  most  poUtlcal  of  all  com- 
modities." 

Oil  presents  the  United  States  with  a  dou- 
ble problem.  The  oU-rich  Arab  nations,  along 
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with  most  of  the  so-called  "third  world,"  are 
moving  toward  control  of  their  own  resources. 
This  will  affect  American  oil  concessions. 
Secondly,  American  support  of  Israel  has  had 
the  effect  of  opening  the  Arab  world  to  So- 
viet Influence.  "We  have  oversubscribed  to 
the  Israel  case,"  said  one  U.S.  official,  who  Is 
personally  sympathetic  to  Jerusalem,  "and 
turned  the  area  over  to  Russian  influence. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  position  has  been 
greatly  enhanced,  and  part  of  it  comes  .  .  . 
from  the  fact  we  support  Israel,  right  or 
wrong."  The  Soviet  Union  only  last  week  an- 
nounced a  $300  million  Investment  In  Iraq, 
its  first  major  Inroad  into  Mideast  oil  pro- 
duction. 

Whether  the  Russians  woiild,  cw  oould,  use 
their  political  Influence  with  the  Arabs  to  In- 
terrupt oil  supplies  to  the  United  States  or 
Its  allies  In  Western  Europe  or  Japan  Is  one 
question  bothering  Am«'lc€in  strategists.  As 
one  official  put  It,  "I'd  hate  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion in  a  crisis  where  the  Russians  have  that 
capability."  The  Russians  will  for  some  time 
have  enough  oil  of  their  own,  eo  apart  from 
the  geographic-strategic  Interests  In  the  re- 
gion, one  of  the  only  other  Interests  can  be 
In  the  control  of  oil  flows. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  try  to  remove 
causes  of  tension,  as  In  Berlin — ^If  the  agree- 
ment Is  ratified — strategic  arms  limitations, 
trade.  But  the  long-term  picture  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  not  been  a  gratifying  one  for 
American  planners.  "Twenty  years  ago.  even 
less,"  said  one  State  Department  official, 
"the  Sixth  Fleet  could  call  at  any  port  In  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  there  is  not  a  port  on 
the  southern  shore  that  would  welcome  It." 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  PROPOSALS 

The  State  Department  has  undertaken  a 
broad  study  of  the  whole  oil-energy  prob- 
lem. It  Is  aimed,  In  the  words  of  one  official, 
"at  getting  the  United  States  to  take  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  actions  now  to  cope 
with  a  crisis  coming  In  1975  to  1980."  One  of 
the  reasons  the  Policy  Analysis  and  Research 
Allocation  (PARA)  report  has  been  labeled 
"secret"  Is  that  It  calls  for  domestic  meas- 
ures that  are  not  supposed  to  be  any  busi- 
ness of  the  State  Department.  Among  the 
reports  approximately  15  recommendations, 
it  was  learned,  are  proposals  to: 

Develop  domestic  sources  on  the  continen- 
tal  shelf  and   in  shale. 

Encourage  development  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  especially  in  Venezuela  (where 
heavy  capital  expenditure  would  be  necessary 
at  a  time  when  nationalization  threatens) 
and  In  Canada. 

Seek  to  conclude  agreements  with  Canada 
on  oil  (and  natural  gas)  supplies.  (Canada  so 
far  has  been  reluctant  to  sign.) 

Build  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Environmental 
Interests  must  be  taken  Into  account,  but.  It 
Is  noted,  every  barrel  of  oil  that  docs  not 
come  from  the  North  Slope  will  have  to 
come  from  the  Middle  East. 

Change  price  structures  on  oU  and  natural 
gas  to  encourage  reduced  consumption  of  oil 
and  conservation  of  reserves.  This  proposal  Is 
not  expected  to  be  very  popular  among  a 
variety  of  domestic  Interests. 

Use  taxes  from  oil  to  develop  other  forms 
of  mass  transportation  than  the  automobile 
and  the  highway. 

Encourage  the  major  oil  companies  to  or- 
ganize themselves  for  operations  abroad  with 
the  kind  of  exemption  from  antitrust  laws 
that  they  received  during  last  year's  negotia- 
tions with  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC). 

Urge  the  oil  companies  to  go  along  with 
demands  by  the  producing  countries  for  par- 
ticipation, on  the  premise  that  It  will  hap- 
pen sooner  or  later  anyway  and  that  they 
might  as  well  try  to  get  the  best  deal  they 
can  whUe  postponing  It  as  long  as  reason- 
ably possible.  (Aramco,  the  American-owned 
oil  consortium,  recently  agreed  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  demand  for  a  20  per  cent  share  In 
Its  operations.  Experts  expect  these  demands 
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to  go  to  60  per  cent  soon  and  to  100  per 
cent  In  10  years. ) 

Assure  the  oil  companies  a  profit  sufficient 
to  finance  exploration  here  and  abroad.  (A 
recent  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  study  projects 
that  the  oil  Industry  outside  the  Communist 
world  will  require  an  investment  of  $500 
billion  over  the  next  10  years,  $120  bUUon 
of  which  would  be  needed  for  development 
of  new  oil  sources.  This  Is  more  than  has 
been  spent  in  the  entire  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  study  also  predicts  that  more 
oil  will  be  consumed  In  the  next  10  years 
than  has  been  consumed  up  to  now.) 

Encourage  a  kind  of  consumers  union  of 
oil-purchasing  countries.  The  producers  have 
Joined  together  In  OPEC  and  presumably 
the  consumers,  under  such  an  arrangement, 
could  similarly  Increase  their  bargaining 
power.  Such  an  arrangement  would  tend  to 
limit  the  confrontation  aspects  of  negotia- 
tions between  U.S.  firms  standing  alone  and 
Arab  countries.  It  could  also  tend  to  lessen 
the  Inevitable  competition  among  the 
world's  developed  nations  for  the  limited 
available  supplies. 

AN    ENEBGT   "CZAB" 

Oil  industry  experts  have  other  sugges- 
tions. One  heard  frequently  is  a  proposal  to 
stockpile  oil  to  provide  reserves  against  un- 
foreseen cutoffs — an  extremely  expensive 
proposition  but  no  more  costly,  they  say, 
than  the  oil  import  quota  system  has  been 
to  Americans. 

Nearly  all  the  experts,  both  in  and  out 
of  government,  agree  on  the  need  to  have 
an  energy  "czar"  to  coordinate  government 
policy.  A  related  suggestion  Is  to  have  an 
"oil  diplomat." 

"The  problem  today,"  said  one  U.S.  official, 
"Is  that  nobody  Is  sitting  down  and  saying, 
■Here's  where  the  oil  Is,  here  are  our  prob- 
lems with,  say,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Saudi 
Arabia,'  for  example.  Why  don't  we  Isegln 
to  decide  how  much  we  want  from  where  and 
design  a  program  that  works  on  that  basis? 
Now  every  little  piece  is  seen  as  a  separate 
unit  ....  I  think  we  could  sit  down  and 
confect  a  policy  that  the  oil  Industry  would 
buy  and  that  the  oil  countries  could 
accept."  He  Is  not  suggesting  It  would  be 
easy,  only  possible. 

This  same  official  suggested  that  an  "oil 
diplomat"  would  have  the  task  of  harmoniz- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy  with  U.S.  energy  needs. 
"You  can  get  more  with  charm  than  with 
threats,"  he  said,  "If  you  have  someone  with 
the  presence  and  Intelligence  of  a  David 
Packard  or  a  Cyrus  Vance." 

The  suggestion  to  name  an  oil  envoy  grows 
out  of  the  assessment  that  as  the  military 
option  diminishes  for  the  United  States, 
diplomacy  must  take  over  to  help  preserve 
American  Interests.  One  U.S.  official  remark- 
ed: "The  United  States  has  traditionally  op- 
erated on  the  assumption  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry operates  under  a  free  enterprise 
system  and  that  It  has  been  up  to  the  in- 
dustry to  tap  Middle  East  resources  to  sup- 
plement our  own  oil  .  .  .  But  the  oil  coun- 
tries are  blowing  the  whistle  on  this  and 
the  companies  are  going  to  be  In  trouble  .  .  . 
We're  going  to  have  to  operate  ac  a  nation 
or  see  the  companies  get  dispossessed  .  .  . 
Well  either  have  to  let  third-rate  countries 
push  us  around  or  get  the  government  b"?- 
tilnd  the  oil  companies." 

This  would  not  require  any  great  realign- 
ment of  official  thinking.  "Concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  oil  companies."  noted  this  of- 
ficial, "has  always  been  considerable  at  the 
upper  levels  of  government  .  .  .  There  has 
always  been  concern,  for  example,  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  oil  companies,  but  this 
has  always  run  afoul  of  American  support  of 
Israel." 

The  concern  about  the  Impact  on  other  oil 
countries  of  an  Iranian  takeover  of  British  oil 
Interests  In  1951  and  over  possible  Soviet 
control  of  that  valuable  piece  of  real  estate 
clearly  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Mohammed 
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Mossadegh  In  a  CIA-lnsplred  coup  in  1953. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  oil  was  a  major 
factor  In  the  1956  Suez  crisis. 

American  oil  companies  have  been  spectac- 
ularly successful  In  getting  favorable  legisla- 
tion domesticaUy — oil  Import  quotas,  oil  de- 
pletion, allowances,  tax  breaks.  They  lobby 
openly  for  domestic  favors  and  have  Impor- 
tant friends  In  the  Congress. 

House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  for  example,  re- 
cently told  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
that  "nearly  one-half  of  the  gas  and  one- 
third  of  the  oil  produced  In  Oklahoma  la 
produced  In  my  congressional  district."  Rep. 
Hale  BoggB,  House  majority  leader,  Is  from 
oll-rlch  Louisiana,  as  are  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  Russell  Long,  head  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  And  Rep.  George  H.  Ma- 
hon,  chairman  of  the  House  appropriations 
Committee.  Is  from  Texas.  This  is  to  say 
little  about  John  B.  Connally  Jr.  of  Texas, 
who  is  not  knowTi  for  a  lack  of  sympathy 
with  oil  Interests. 

One  oil  expert  remarked  that  oil's  Influence 
Is  not  so  strong  as  when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  Sam  Raybum  were  the  powers  In  Con- 
gress, "but  it  isn't  that  bad." 

Ironically,  many  oil  experts  say,  It  has  been 
the  very  success  of  dl  companies  In  winning 
Issues  domestically  that  has  led  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  which  the  United  States 
Is  becoming  increasingly  reliant  on  foreign 
oil.  The  oil  Import  quotas,  for  example,  were 
designed  to  prevent  cheap  foreign  oil  from 
competing  with  more  expensive  domestic 
oil.  (An  average  American  well  can  produce 
13  barrels  a  day  while  a  well  In  the  Middle 
East  can  produce  anywhere  from  3,000  to  50,- 
000  barrels  a  day.) 

The  quotas  were  Imposed  In  the  "national 
interest"  to  improve  American  self-suffi- 
ciency and  prevent  undue  reliance  on  a  single 
foreign  area.  But  while  the  quotas  may  have 
prevented  domestic  American  oil  companies 
from  being  forced  out  of  business  by  cheap 
competition,  they  failed  to  encourage  expan- 
sion of  American  domestic  capacity.  "The 
means  used  had  no  relationship  to  a  very 
desirable  end,"  said  one  lawyer. 

What  they  clearly  did  do  was  to  force  the 
use  of  U.S.  reserves.  One  authority  remarks 
that  they  virtually  mandated  that  we  "drain 
America  first." 

Although  the  quotas  remain,  virtually 
everyone  In  the  oil  business  agrees  that  there 
will  have  to  be  more  imports  this  year.  Thus 
the  quotas  will  have  to  be  raised — some  think 
an  emergency  meeting  will  have  to  be  called 
this  summer — because  domestic  production 
cannot  meet  demand.  But  politics  probably 
dictates  that  the  quota  system  will  not  be 
dropped.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  one 
in  either  government  or  the  oil  industry  who 
thinks  there  will  be  any  basic  change  in  oil 
policy  m  1972. 

APFECrrNO  FOREIGN  POLICY 

In  contrast  with  the  open  domestic  lobby- 
ing by  independent  oil  firms  based  in  the 
United  States,  the  major  International  oil 
companies  have  been  far  more  subtle  in  their 
efforts  to  affect  American  foreign  policy.  As 
one  U.S.  official  said,  "The  people  Involved 
in  political  matters  In  the  Middle  East  know 
how  Important  the  oil  Interests  are."  He 
added  that  officials  of  the  internati6nal  firms 
are  "Important  people  who  know  the  im- 
portant people  in  government  ...  In  Ache- 
son's  time  there  was  the  old  school  tie  and 
they  were  very  correct  about  It  all  .  .  .  There 
were  no  Dlta  Beards." 

The  oil  company  Interests,  he  said,  coin- 
cide with  U.S.  strategic  Interests  both  In  pre- 
venting Soviet  control  of  a  strategic  region 
and  in  assuring  energy  supplies.  "But  to  sug- 
gest that  they  are  lobbying  for  a  new  political 
attitude  would  be  wrong,"  he  added. 

Continued  U.S.  support  of  Israel,  for  ex- 
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ample,  is  now  considered  one  of  the  "glvens" 
in  international  relations,  and  oil  executives 
and  officials  start  from  tliat  premise.  But  ef- 
forts are  always  under  way  to  get  what  oil 
executives  would  call  a  more  "evenhanded" 
policy.  There  are  suggestions  that  the  United 
States  develop  technical  assistance  programs 
for  the  oil  countries,  expand  cultural  pro- 
grams am.d  repeat  as  often  as  possible  state- 
ments about  the  territorial  integrity  of  all 
nations  in  the  region,  in  order  to  keep  lines 
open  to  the  Arabs  if  not  to  get  the  Arabs 
to  love  America. 

sovnrr  gas  deal 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  is  looking  at 
the  posslbUlty  of  doing  business  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  import  of  liquefied 
natural  gas.  Commerce  Department  officials 
suggest  that  a  Joint  venture  could  lead  to  as 
much  as  $1  billion  a  year  In  natural  gas  im- 
ports if  studies  now  under  way  indicate  that 
it  is  technically  and  economically  feasible. 
They  say  it  is  doubtful,  however,  that  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  import  the  Soviet  gas 
without  the  grant  to  Moscow  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  credits  and  most  favored  nation 
treatment.  And  there  is  talk  of  trading  off 
excess  American  grain  for  Soviet  gas  to  liegin 
an  exchange  relationship. 

The  United  States  would  also  have  to  de- 
cide Just  how  much,  from  a  national  secu- 
rity standpoint,  it  can  afford  to  import  from 
a  country  that  remains  Its  main  rival  in  the 
world.  "Amounts  of  purchase,"  said  one  of- 
ficial, "should  be  dictated  by  the  degree  of 
dependency  we're  willing  to  allow.  That 
m;jht  be  3  to  5  per  cent  of  total  gas  use, 
which  would  mean  about  30  per  cent  of  West 
Coast  consumption." 

There  are  those  who  believe  a  deal  with  the 
Russians  would  enhance  rather  than  detract 
from  national  security.  "Prom  the  stand- 
point of  foreign  policy,"  said  one  former 
Pentagon  official,  "I  would  develop  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  relations  with  the  Soviets. 
Wouldn't  we  want  to  have  the  Soviets  think 
of  us  as  a  customer?  Don't  forget,  there's 
nothing  as  lovable  as  a  good  customer.  Then 
they  wouldn't  create  unnecessary  tensions." 

Soviet  natural  gas,  along  with  Algerian 
natiiral  gas,  which  is  expected  to  start  ar- 
riving soon,  and  Increased  gas  from  Canada 
would  begin  to  diversify  American  energy 
sources.  Impetus  for  development  of  new 
sources  domestically  Is  expected  to  come  as 
world  oil  prices  increase.  This  could  amelio- 
rate the  potential  balance-of-payments 
problem  troubling  Commerce  officials. 

The  main  problem  today  seems  to  be  get- 
ting action  on  existing  proposals.  There  is  no 
lack  of  ideas  for  a  coordinated  energy  pro- 
gram that  could  prevent  a  supply  relation- 
ship with  the  Middle  East  from  becoming  a 
dependency  relationship. 
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MANHASSET,  LONG  ISLAND,  BUILDS 
A  RECYCLED  ROAD 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    MEW    TOSK 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly learned  of  a  new  and  imaginative  way 
of  how  the  people  of  Manhasset,  Long 
Island,  plan  to  build  a  new  roswi  and,  at 
the  same  time,  find  a  partial  solution  to 
the  pollution  problem. 

The  town  is  planning  to  build  a  road 
made  of  asphalt  and  recycled  glass. 
Glasphalt,  as  it  is  known,  is  an  inexpen- 
sive substance  which  has  durability  and 
practicability. 

Manhasset  Supervisor  Michael  J.  Tully 
has  called  on  the  town's  residents  to 
collect  glass  bottles  and  bring  them  to  the 
town's  'ncinerator  where  they  will  be  re- 
cyclec  and  turned  into  glasphalt. 

This  idea  is  an  example  of  just  what 
a  community  can  do  if  it  wants  to  solve 
its  own  problems.  The  people  of  Man- 
hasset have  foimd  a  way  to  meet  the 
need  for  growth  and  expansion  and  at 
the  same  time  do  away  with  one  of  its 
most  pressing  plights. 

A  recent  article  in  Newsday  described, 
in  detail,  just  how  this  new  and  exciting 
idea  will  take  shape.  Because  I  believe 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry  can  well  profit 
from  the  giant  steps  taken  by  the  people 
of  Manhasset,  I  would  like  to  include 
that  article  in  today's  Record: 

Recycled  Road  in  North  Hempstead 
(By  Bradford  W.  O'Hearn) 

Manhasset. — ^North  Hempstead  Town 
plans  to  become  the  first  community  in  New 
York  State  to  build  a  public  road  paved  with 
glasphalt.  a  paving  material  composed  of 
ground  glass  and  asphalt. 

Supervisor  Michael  J.  Tully  Jr.  said  at  a 
town  board  meeting  that  the  town  would 
build  the  road  at  Its  Hempstead  Harbor  In- 
cinerator to  show  residents  how  recycled  ma- 
terials can  be  made  to  work  in  unusual  ways. 
The  road,  which  will  lead  to  the  town's  re- 
cycling center  at  the  incinerator.  Is  expected 
to  be  about  70  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide. 

Tully  called  on  all  town  residents  to  col- 
lect voluntarily  bottles  and  other  glass  con- 
tainers to  be  used  In  the  glasphalt  mixture. 
Tully  could  not  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
glasphalt  road  but  Felix  Andrews,  commis- 
sioner of  public  works,  said  the  glasphalt 
Itself  should  not  cost  more  than  $350.  An- 
drews estimated  that  four  to  five  tons  of 
glass  would  be  needed  to  construct  the  road. 
Tully  said  the  month  of  April  would  be 
designated  North  Hempstead  Environmental 
Action  Month  In  an  effort  to  get  local  groups 
to  participate  In  the  collection  of  glass.  The 
glass  win  be  collected  at  the  recycling  center 
and  at  the  town's  Incinerator  on  Denton 
Avenue  In  New  Hyde  Park. 

The  glasphalt  process  was  developed  by  re- 
searchers at  the  University  of  Missouri  In 
RoUa,  Mo.,  and  has  been  used  experimentally 
In  about  15  communities  across  the  nation. 
Tully  said  he  hoped  that  if  glasphalt  could 
be  used  successfully  It  might  help  to  reduce 
the  town's  need  for  its  rapidly  diminishing 
landfill  areas.  He  said,  "Glass  comprises  42 
per  cent  of  our  Incinerator  residue  and  Its 
removal  would  considerably  reduce  our  land- 
fill requirement." 

John  H.  Abrahams  Jr..  environmental  di- 
rector of  the  Glass  Container  Manufacturers 
Institute  Inc.,  said  that  sophisticated  separa- 
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tlon  systema,  as  yet  undeveloped,  would  be 
needed  to  separate  glass  from  Incinerator 
residue  on  a  large  scale.  A  small  experimental 
separator  Is  expected  to  be  operating  in 
FranUln,  Ohio,  In  the  fall.  Abrahams  also 
said  It  was  unlikely  that  glass  would  ever 
replace  stone  aggregate  In  paving  materials 
on  a  large  scale  since  more  than  one  billion 
tons  of  aggregate  are  used  in  roads  each  year 
and  the  total  yearly  output  of  all  glass  manu- 
facturers Is  only  10.000,000  tons. 

Richard  L.  Cheney,  president  of  the  glass 
institute,  said  that  studies  of  the  glasphalt 
now  in  use  showed  It  to  be  as  good  or  better 
than  stone.  "It  holds  up  better  than  lime- 
stone and  retains  its  nonskld  characteristics 
much  longer,"  he  said.  He  also  noted  that 
since  glass  holds  heat  longer  than  stone, 
glasphalt  might  be  used  during  cold  periods 
when  regular  asphalt  cannot  be  laid. 


WORLD  PEACE  TAX  FUND  ACT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  17,  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  deadline  for  the  filing  of  income  tax 
returns  In  the  United  States.  My  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
and  I,  along  with  eight  of  oiu"  colleagues, 
are  taking  this  opportunity  to  introduce 
legislation  which  we  believe  is  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  this  Nation's  tax  sys- 
tem. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fimd  Act,  as  our 
bill  is  called,  would  timend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  establish  conscientious 
objector  status  for  taxpayers  identical 
to  that  established  presently  imder  our 
Selective  Service  laws.  Under  this  act, 
any  man  or  woman  in  the  country  who 
felt  he  or  she  could  not.  In  good  con- 
science, contribute  to  military  expendi- 
tures would  have  the  option  of  having 
their  tax  dollars  routed  instead  to  peace- 
related  activities. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  in  this 
body  and  throughout  the  Nation  that 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  our  citi- 
zens are  so  strongly  compelled  to  resist 
violence  that  participation  in  war  in  any 
form  Is  morally  and  religiously  intoler- 
able. What  our  laws  have  not  yet  recog- 
nized is  that  many  of  these  citizens  are 
equally  opposed  to  seeing  their  tax  dol- 
lars spent  on  implements  of  death  and 
destruction. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Pimd  Act  rec- 
ognizes this  moral  conviction  and,  with- 
out lowering  anyone's  total  tax  bill,  re- 
moves the  great  dilemma  now  facing 
conscientious  objectors — to  disobey  their 
own  beliefs  or  to  disobey  the  laws  of  their 
country? 

The  original  authors  of  this  measure 
are  to  be  highly  praised  for  their  con- 
tribution to  this  very  important  effort 
Among  those  responsible  for  the  draft- 
ing of  this  legislation  were  David  R.  Bas- 
sett,  M.D.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Joseph 
L.  Sax  and  G.  Joseph  Vining,  members 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School 
faculty  and  Michael  P.  Hall,  a  law  stu- 
dent there. 

Joining  Mr.  Rosenthal  and  me  in 
spOTisoring  this  bill  are  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Bingham, 
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Mr.  CoNTZBS,  Mr.  Diggs.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Rtan. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  summary  of  the  legislation, 
followed  by  the  text  of  the  bill  and  other 
related  material: 

SUMICABT 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  proposes 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
contribution  to  military  spending  for  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  who  are  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  participation  in  war,  and  that  a 
Fund  be  established  to  receive  and  distrib- 
ute to  qualified  peace-related  activities  the 
portion  of  such  individuals'  tax  payments 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  military  spend- 
ing. The  remainder  of  qualifying  individ- 
uals' income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  would  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the  US. 
Treasury,  to  be  spent  only  for  non-military 
purposes. 

The  Act  gives  relief  to  those  citizens  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  in  war, 
who  are  presently  forced  to  v'.olate  their  be- 
liefs by  participating  in  war  through  tax 
payments.  There  is  considerable  precedent 
for  such  relief.  The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  long  recognized  and  accommodated 
the  beliefs  of  conscientious  objectors.  Tax 
exemptions  have  been  provided  for  certain 
religious  groups  to  avoid  violation  of  their 
religioiw  and  conscientious  beliefs. 

The  requested  tax  relief  for  conscientious 
objectors  will  not  open  the  "floodgates"  to 
slmUar  reUef  for  other  groups.  The  con- 
scientious objector's  request  for  tax  relief  is 
exceptionally  compelling  because  it  is  moti- 
vated by  the  widely-held  and  long-estab- 
lished fundamental  religious  and  moral  man- 
date— "Thou  Shalt  not  kill." 

The  Act  provides  taxpayers,  who  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  war  and  who  might 
otherwise  feel  compelled  to  undertake  Illegal 
tax  resistance,  with  a  means  of  makiTig  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  world  peace  con- 
sistent with  their  obligations  of  citizenship. 
It  is  particularly  important  that  the  Act 
extends  the  opportunity  for  conscientious 
objection  to  women  and  to  men  not  eligible 
for  conscientious  objector  status  under  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

The  amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  provide  that  a  qualified  tax- 
payer may  elect  to  have  his  or  her  Federal  in- 
come, estate,  or  gift  tax  payment  trans- 
ferred to  a  special  trust  fund,  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund.  The  amendments  also  ex- 
plain how  a  taxpayer  qualifies  to  have  his  or 
her  tax  paid  to  the  Fund.  Other  sections  of 
the  Act  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund,  and  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  eleven  Trustees  to  administer 
the  Fund.  The  Fund  U  modelled  after  the 
National  Highway  Tnist  Fund  and  the  Na- 
tional Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund.  The 
act  provides  that  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  shall  annually  determine  and  publish 
the  percentage  of  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  which  was  spent  for  military  purposes 
in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  This  percent- 
age will  be  used  to  determine  the  portion  of 
the  qualifying  texpayer's  tax  which  shall  be 
received  by  the  Board  shall  submit  a  budget 
to  Congress  for  approval  and  appropriation, 
providing  for  channeling  of  these  monies  to 
specified  peace-related  Ewtivities.  Monies  not 
appropriated  from  the  Fund  for  expenditures 
budgeted  by  the  Board  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  use  in  subsequent  years  by  the  Board, 
subject  to  Congressional  appropriation. 
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H.R.  14414 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  in 
war  may  elect  to  have  his  income,  estate, 
or  gift  tax  payments  spent  for  non-military 
purposes;  to  create  a  Trust  Fund  (the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund)  to  receive  these 
tax  payments;  to  establish  a  World  Peace 


Tax  Fund  BoMd  of  Trustees;  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Act". 

S«c.  2.  World  Peace  Tax  Fdnd. 

(a)  Creation  of  trust  fund. — There  is 
hereby  established  within  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  special  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "World  Peace  Tax  Fund"  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Fund") .  The  Fund 
shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Fund  as  provided  In  this 
section. 

(b)  Transfer  to  Fund  of  Amounts  Equiv- 
ALENT  TO  Certain  Taxes. — 

(1)  In  oeneral. — ^There  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  designated  during 
th«  fiscal  year  by  Individuals  under  Section 
6099  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
for  payment  into  the  Fund,  and  amovmts 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  estate  tax  payments 
designated  for  payment  Into  the  Fund  under 
Section  2210  of  such  Code,  and  amoimts  re- 
ceived during  the  year  as  gift  tax  payments 
designated  for  payment  into  the  Fund  un- 
der section  2605  of  such  Code.  Such  amounts 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  Fund,  and  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  purposes  provided 
In  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Method  of  Transfer. — ^The  amounts 
transferred  by  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  trans- 
ferred at  least  monthly  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Fund  on  the  ba- 
sis of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amounts,  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1),  received  in  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  In  the  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  that  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

Sec.  3.  IHCOMX    Tax    Paybjents    to    World 
Peace  Tax  Fund. 
(a)  Subchapter  A  of  Chapter  61  of  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue   Code  of  1954    (relating  to 
returns  and  records)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  IX — Designation  of  Income  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  Transfer  to  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund 

Sec.  6098.  Qualification   for   Participation 
in  the  Fund. 

(1)  Any  taxpayer  who  has  actually  quali- 
fied as  a  conscientious  objector  for  Selective 
Service  or  Immigration  purpoees  shall  be  en- 
titled to  participate  In  the  Fund. 

(2)  Any  taxpayer  not  covered  by  Subsec- 
tion 1  of  this  Section,  who  declares  that  he 
or  she  is  consdentloualy  opposed  to  partici- 
pation in  war,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act,  as  amended, 
shall  qualify  to  designate  payment  of  his  o«- 
her  income  taxes  to  the  Fund,  as  provided  in 
Sec.  6099. 

(a)  QuallflcaUon  for  participation  in  the 
Fund  shall  be  demonstrated  by  an  affirma- 
tive response  to  the  following  question, 
which  shall  appear  on  all  personal  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  tax  forms:  "Do  you  believe 
that  you  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation in  war,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act,  as  amended?" 

(b)  Instructions  provided  to  taxpayers  by 
the  Secretary  to  assist  them  in  filing  tax 
returns  shall  Include  an  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Fund;  the  essential  features 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  pertaining  to  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  war. 

(3)  Persons  shall  acquire  the  status  of 
conscientious  objector  by  their  affirmative 
declaration  to  the  question  specified  in 
paragraph  (2a)  above,  provided,  however, 
that  the  Secretary  may  initiate  an  action 
In  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  district 
in  which  the  declaring  taxpayer  has  his  resi- 
dence, to  challenge  his  status  as  a  con- 
scientious objector. 
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"Sec.  6099,  Designation  by  Individuals. 

"(a)  In  General. — Every  individual  (other 
than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  Income  tax 
liability  for  any  taxable  year  is  $1  or  more 
may  designate  that  hts  Income  tax  pajrment 
for  that  year  shall  be  paid  into  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  established  by  section  2  of 
the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act. 

"(b)  Definitions. — ^As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Income  tax  liability. — The  term  'In- 
come tax  liability'  means  the  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  on  an  individual 
for  any  taxable  year  (as  shown  on  his  re- 
turn) reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  (as 
shown  on  his  return)  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit), 
section  35  (relating  to  retirement  income), 
section  38  (relating  to  certain  depreciable 
property),  section  40  (relating  to  work  In- 
centive program  credit),  and  section  41  (re- 
lating to  political  contributions). 

"(2)  Income  tax  payment. — The  term  "in- 
come tax  payment"  means  the  amount  of 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  1  paid  by  or 
withheld  from  an  individual  for  any  tax- 
able year  not  In  excess  of  his  income  tax 
liabUity. 

"(c)  Manner  and  time  of  designation. — 
A  designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year, 

"  ( 1 )  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year,  and 

(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time  of 
filing  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  for  such  taxable  year)  specified  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate." 

(b)(1)  The  table  of  contents  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  part  VIII  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  61  the  following: 

"Part  IX.  Designation  of  Income  Tax 
Payments  for  Transfer  to  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  subtitle  F  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  sifter  the 
item  relating  to  section  6096  the  following: 

"Part    IX.    Designation    of    Income    Tax 
Payments  for  Transfer  to  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund." 
"Sec.    6099.    Designation    by    Individuals. 

(3)  The  table  of  parts  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  61  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"Part    IX.    Designation    of    Income    Tax 

Payments  for  Transfer  to  World  Peace 

Tax  Fund." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1971. 
Sec  4.  Estate  Tax  Payments  to  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund. 

(a)  Subchapter  C  of  Chapter  11  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  2210.  Designation  of  Estate  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  Transfer  to  Woru) 
Peace  Tax  Fund. 

(a)  In  General. — An  individual  may  elect 
that  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  20O1  on  his 
taxable  estate  shall  be  transferred  when  paid 
to  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  established 
under  section  2  of  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fimd 
Act. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  subchapter 
O  of  Obiq>ter  11  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sic.  2210.  Designation  of  Estate  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  Transfer  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1971. 
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Sec.  5.  Girr  Tax  Payments  to  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund. 

(a)  Subchapter  B  of  Chapter  12  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  ot  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  crowing  new 
section: 

"Sec.  2605.  Dxsignation  or  Girr  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  Transfer  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund. 
"(a)  In  General. — An  individual  may  elect 
that  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2501  shall  be 
transferred  when  paid  to  the  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  established  under  section  2  of  the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  subchapter 
B  of  Chapter  12  of  such  Oxle  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  2505.  Designation  or  Gdt  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  Transfer  to  Woru> 
Peace  Tax  Fund." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1971. 

Sec.  6.  Authorization  op  Appropriations. 

(a)  As  soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  may  be  practicable,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  determine  and  certify  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  the  percentage 
of  all  expenditures  made  by  the  United  States 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  which  were 
made  for  a  military  purpose  (see  "Defini- 
tions", below) .  The  certification  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  Congress. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated each  year  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Fund  to  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Board 
of  Trustees  (established  by  Sec.  7)  for  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  This  portion  is 
determined  by  applying  the  percentage  fig- 
ure derived  in  subsection  (a)  above  to  the 
monies  transferred  to  the  Fund  in  each  fiscal 
year,  and  adding  to  that  svmi  all  monies  in 
the  Fund  previously  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Board  of  Trustees  but  not  yet 
appropriated.  Monies  remaining  in  the  Fund 
shall  accrue  Interest  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing rate  in  long-term  government  bonds. 

(c)  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Fund  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  No 
part  of  the  money  transferred  to  the  general 
fund  under  this  subsection  shall  be  appropri- 
ated for  any  expenditures,  or  otherwise  obli- 
gated, for  military  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  Board  op  Trustees. 

(a)  There  is  established  a  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board")  which  shall  be  composed 
of  11  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  nine  members,  not  more  than  five  from 
the  same  political  party,  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  among  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  a  consistent  com- 
mitment to  world  peace  and  international 
friendship  and  who  have  had  experience  with 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  international  con- 
flict; and 

(2)  two  members,  who  shall  also  meet 
the  above  criteria,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  from  among  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  among  the  Members  of 
the  House.  Members  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  serve  ex  olliclo. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years,  except  that 
the  term  of  office  for  four  members  Initially 
appointed  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be 
three  years.  Members  may  serve  until  their 
succe.ssors  are  appointed,  except  that  if  any 
member  appointed  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
his  term  of  office  on  the  Board  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  time  he  ceases  to  serve  as  a 
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Member  of  Congress.  Each  member  shaU 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  for  one  ad- 
ditional term,  but  no  person  shall  serve  for 
more  than  12  years  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
Six  Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  Board  shall  not  affect  its  powers  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made.  The 
term  of  office  of  any  person  appointed  to 
fulfill  the  unexpired  term  of  a  member  shall 
consist  of  the  unexpired  i^rtlon  of  such 
member's  term. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from 
among  its  members. 

Sec  8.  Duties  of  the  Board. 

(a)  The  Board  may  make  payments  as 
authorized  by  Appropriation  Acts,  by  way 
of  grant,  loan,  or  other  arrangement,  under 
such  conditions  and  upon  such  terms  as  it 
considers  necessary. 

(b)  Funds  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
research  may  be  directed  to  governmental 
or  nongovernmental,  national  or  Interna- 
tional organizations.  Funds  for  nondomestic 
programs  involving  the  providing  of  goods 
and  services  shaU  be  restricted  in  distribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  and  associated 
agencies. 

(c)  Activities  eligible  to  receive  money 
from  the  Board  shall  Include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to: 

(1)  Research  directed  toward  developing 
and  evaluating  non-military  and  non-vio- 
lent solutions  to  International  conflict; 

(2)  Disarmament  efforts; 

(3)  International  exchanges  for  peaceful 
purposes; 

(4)  Improvement  of  international  health, 
education,  and  welfare;  and 

(5)  Programs  for  providing  Information 
to  the  public  about  the  above  activities 

(d)  The  Board  shall  publish  regulations 
for  the  submission  of  applications  for  funds 
by  persons  and  agencies,  and  shall  deter- 
mine the  eligibility  of  such  persons  and 
agencies  to  receive  payments  or  loans.  Be- 
fore approving  the  application  of  any  such 
person  or  agency  the  Board  shall  determine, 
after  a  comprehensive  review  of  aU  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  person  or  agency 
requesting  approval,  that  such  functions 
and  activities  have  a  non-military  purpose. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  submit  its  budget  to 
Congress  as  stipulated  In  Sec.  9,  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
annually  on  its  activities,  and  shall  provide 
a  complete  accounting  of  all  funds  received 
and  disbursed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(f)  It  Is  the  intent  of  this  Act  that  the 
Fund  shall  not  operate  to  release  money 
for  military  expenditures  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  existence  of  the  Fund,  would  other- 
wise have  been  appropriated  for  non-mili- 
tary expenditures. 

Sec  9.  Submission  of  Budget. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  shall  carry  out 
the  activities  and  review  of  the  Board  which 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  If  the  Board  were  an 
agency  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government;  and  may  establish  such  re- 
quirements as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  authority  under  this  section.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  submit  its  budget,  requests  for  appro- 
priations, and  related  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  such  requirements 
and  procedures  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  establish. 

Sec  10.  Powers  and  Administrative  Pro- 
visions. 
(a)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government,  In- 
cluding independent  agencies,  is  authorlxed 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
to  the  Board,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman, 
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such  Information  as  the  Board  may  require 
to  fulfill  Its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  may  adopt,  the  Chairman  may — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary:  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  maximum  rate  permitted  by 
law  for  government  employees  or  consultants, 
on  a  per  diem  basis,  and  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  U.  Amnesty. 

(a)  Any  Individual  who  Inciirs  or  has  In- 
curred a  civil  or  criminal  penalty  for  falling 
or  refusing  to  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  tax 
Imposed  on  him  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Income 
tax)  for  any  taxable  period  with  respect  to 
which  the  time  for  filing  a  claim  for  credit 
or  refund  of  overpayment  has  not  expired  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  Is  granted 
amnesty  If  he — 

(1)  pays  any  tax  due  (with  Interest) 
which  he  failed  or  refused  to  pay  (on  the 
grounds  set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  (A) ) ,  and 

(2)  establishes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry,  that — 

(A)  his  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  was  on 
the  grounds  that  all  or  a  part  of  his  tax  pay- 
ment would  be  used  by  the  United  States 
for  carrying  out  military  activities,  and 

(B)  he  would  have  made  timely  payment 
of  such  tax  and  designated  his  tax  payment 
for  payment  into  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
(established  under  section  2  of  this  Act)  If 
this  Act  had  been  In  effect  at  the  time  of  his 
failure  or  refusal  to  pay  the  tax. 

(b)  Whenever  any  individual  is  granted 
amnesty  under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  to  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  the  amount  of  any  tax  pay- 
ment made  under  subsection  (a)  by  such 
individual,  and  remit  to  that  individual  the 
amount  of  any  civil  penalty  (other  than  In- 
terest) for  which  amnesty  was  granted. 
Sec.  12.  DEFiNmoNs. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(1)  •'Military  purpose"  means  any  activity 
or  program  conducted,  administered,  or 
spouBored  by  an  agency  of  the  Oovernment 
which  effects  an  augmentation  of  military 
forces,  defensive  and  offensive  Intelligence 
activities,  or  enhances  the  capability  of  any 
person  or  nation  to  wage  war,  and 

"Expenditures  for  a  military  purpose"  in- 
cludes but  Is  not  limited  to  amounts  ex- 
pended by  the  United  States  in  connection 
with — 

(A)  the  Department  of  Defense: 

(B)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

( C )  the  National  Security  Council ; 

(D)  the  Selective  Service  System: 

(E)  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission  that  have  a  military   purpose: 

(P)  activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  that  have  a  mili- 
tary purpose: 

(O)  foreign  military  aid,  and  foreign 
economic  aid  made  available  to  any  country 
for  the  purpose  of  releasing  local  funds  for 
military  activities;  and 

(H)  the  training,  supplying,  or  maintain- 
ing of  military  personnel,  or  the  manufac- 
ture, construction,  maintenance,  or  devel- 
opment of  military  weapons,  Installations,  or 
strategies; 

(2)  "agency"  means  each  authority  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  It  is  within  or  subject  to  review  by 
another  agency,  but  does  not  Include — 

( A )  the  Congress:  or 

(B)  the  courts  of  the  United  Slates;  and 

(3)  "person"  Includes  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  public 
or  private  organization  other  than  an  agency. 
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Sec.  13.  SEPARABn^rTT. 

If  any  section,  subsection,  or  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  ap- 
plication of  such  section,  subsection,  or  other 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

memorandt7m    in    support    of    the   world 

Peace  Tax  Fund  Act 

introduction 

Many  persons  in  this  country  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  of  any 
kind  or  nature  in  war.  For  some  religious 
denominations  this  Is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  members.  For 
example,  the  Handbook  of  the  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
urges  its  members : 

"To  recognize  that  the  military  system  is 
not  consistent  with  Christ's  example  of 
redemptive  love  .  .  .  (and)  to  consider  care- 
fully the  implication  of  paying  those  taxes, 
a  major  portion  of  which  goes  for  military 
purposes." — page  28  of  1962  Rev.  Ed. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  Is  de- 
signed to  relieve  Individuals  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  in  wcu:  from  the 
obligation  to  participate  In  war  through 
the  payment  of  taxes  for  military  spending. 
Also  it  frees  them  from  the  weight  of  con- 
science which  comes  from  breaking  the  law, 
when  they  hold  law  and  society  important. 

Freedom  of  conscience,  whatever  that 
conscience  might  be.  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
our  scheme  of  government.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  In  March  of  1965, 
quoted  a  statement  made  in  1919  by  Harlan 
Flske  Stone,  who  later  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court: 

"Both  morals  and  sound  policy  require 
that  the  state  shoiild  not  violate  the  con- 
science of  the  Individual.  All  our  history 
gives  confirmation  to  the  view  that  liberty 
of  conscience  has  a  moral  and  social  value 
which  makes  It  worthy  of  preservation  at 
the  hands  of  the  state.  So  deep  is  its  sig- 
nificance and  vital.  Indeed,  is  It  to  the  integ- 
rity of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature 
that  nothing  short  of  the  self-preservation 
of  the  state  shoiUd  warrant  li^  violation; 
and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
state  which  preserves  Its  life  by  a  settled 
policy  of  violation  of  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  will  not  in  fact  ultimately  lose 
it  by  the  process," — Stone,  The  Conscien- 
tious Objector.  21  Col.  U.Q.  253,  269  (1919). 

Although  not  all  persons  who  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  of  smy 
kind  In  war  base  their  convictions  on  reli- 
gious training  and  belief,  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  war  appears  to  be  well  recognized  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  religious  beliefs  of 
many  people.  Speaking  of  the  struggle  for 
religloios  liberty  In  this  country.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes  referred  to: 

"The  large  number  of  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try, from  the  very  beginning,  who  have  been 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  religious  convic- 
tions, and  in  particular,  those  who  have 
been  conscientiously  opposed  to  war  and 
who  would  not  yield  what  they  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  their  allegiance  to  the  will  of 
Ood  .  .  . '  United  States  v.  Macintosh,  283 
U.S.  605.631  (1931). 

Certainly  to  require  significant  participa- 
tion in  war,  against  the  religious  conscience 
of  these  people,  would  violate  the  spirit  of 
the  first  amendment  protection  for  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  (See  West  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education  v.  Barnett,  319  U.S.  624 
(1943);  School  District  of  Abington  Town- 
ship V.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203  (1963);  Con- 
tran,  Tyrrell  v.  United  States,  200  P.  2d  8 
(9th  Clr.  1953),  cert,  denied  345  U.S.  910. 

Conscientious  objection  to  war  and  mili- 
tary training  Is  deeply  Imbedded  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  country.  For  example,  the 
ratifying  conventions  of  each  of  the  six 
states  that  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
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BUI  of  Rights  in  ratifying  the  new  Constitu- 
tion approved  specific  amendments  as  a  part 
of  their  reconunendation;  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island  included  a  pro- 
vision guaranteeing  the  right  of  conscien- 
tious objection.  (See  Elliot,  Debates  on  the 
Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Vol.  3, 
p.  659,  Vol.  4.  p.  244  Vol.  1,  p.  334—36  (re- 
print of  2nd  ed.  1937) . 

A  similar  provision  was  suggested  but  re- 
jected by  the  Maryland  convention.  (See  El- 
Hot  at  553.)  It  ts  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  one  of  James  Madison's  proposed 
amendments  presented  to  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress  included  the  following 
language:  "but  no  person  religiously  scrupu- 
lous of  bearing  arms  shall  be  compelled  to 
render  military  service  in  person."  Annals  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  434  (Oales 
and  Seaton.  1934). 

During  the  debates  on  the  proposed  simend- 
ment.  It  was  suggested  that  the  right  be 
conditioned  "upon  paying  an  equivalent." 
To  this  suggestion  Mr.  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut remarked: 

"It  is  well  known  that  those  who  are  re- 
ligiously scrupulous  of  bearing  arms  are 
equally  scrupulous  of  getting  substitutes  or 
paying  an  equivalent.  Many  of  them  would 
rather  die  than  do  either  one  or  the  other." 
Annals  at  750. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  drop  this 
clause  altogether;  the  motion  failed  and  the 
clause  was  included  in  the  list  of  proposed 
amendments  sent  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 
The  Senate  omitted  this  provision  and  it 
never  became  a  part  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
Although  no  record  of  the  Senate  debates 
was  taken  at  the  time,  the  opposition  to  the 
proposal  in  the  House  would  indicate  that 
the  Senate  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  to 
legislation  Instead  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment.  Annals  at  751. 

Although  Congress  has  recognized  the 
right  of  consclentloiia  objectors  to  refrain 
from  participation  in  war  and  has  enacted 
legislation  to  protect  that  right,  conscien- 
tious objectors  are  still  forced  to  participate 
in  war  through  the  payment  of  taxes,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  which  goes  to  military 
spending.  Every  person  in  this  country  who 
pays  Federal  income,  estate,  or  gift  taxes 
is  forced  to  participate  in  war  In  this  man- 
ner. They  are  forced  to  aid  In  the  equipping 
and  training  of  armies  and  In  the  purchase  of 
bombs,  ammunition,  missiles,  napalm  and 
other  Instruments  of  destruction.  This  Is  a 
significant  form  of  participation  In  war. 

Tax  refusal— -refusal  to  pay  taxes  because 
the  money  was  to  be  spent  for  things  to 
which  the  taxpayers  were  conscientiously 
opposed — has  a  long  history.  Early  Christians 
refused  to  pay  taxes  to  Caesar's  pagan  tem- 
ple In  Rome.  Quakers  and  Mennonltes  re- 
fused to  pay  taxes  to  pay  for  the  war  effort 
during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  ClvU  War.  Un- 
der Oandhi's  influence,  strugglers  for  Inde- 
pendence In  India  refused  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
British  Empire.  In  many  ways  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  and  other  attempts  of  the  colo- 
nists to  prevent  the  British  from  collecting 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  for  the  stationing  of  British  troops  in 
the  colonies  represent  similar  protests.  (See 
1  Malone,  &  Rauch,  Empire  for  Liberty  126- 
36  (I960)).  Just  as  pacifists  are  opposed  as 
a  matter  of  conscience  to  paying  taxes  that 
are  used  for  military  purposes,  so  were  the 
colonists  opposed  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  paying  taxes  without  representation. 

At  the  present  time  those  who  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  any  form  of  partici- 
pation In  war  can  avoid  violating  their  con- 
science In  the  matter  of  federal  Income  taxa- 
tion In  only  two  ways.  P^rst,  they  can  care- 
fully avoid  earning  more  than  the  minimum 
Income  required  by  federal  law  upon  which 
income  taxes  must  be  paid.  Second,  they  can 
simply  refuse  to  pay  the  taxes  due,  or  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  them;  this  amounts  to  a 
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criminal  offense  which  could  result  In  a  max- 
imum sentence  of  $10.(X)0  fine  and  one  year 
in  prison.  See  Internal  Revenue  Code,  Sec- 
tion 6502.  Such  a  penalty  could  conceivably 
be  Imposed  every  year  If  the  individual  re- 
fused to  pay  the  taxes  due  every  year.  In  spite 
of  the  possibility  of  these  extreme  conse- 
quences, many  people  take  this  route  because 
they  feel  It  Is  a  lesser  evil  than  to  violate 
their  conscience. 

To  most  American  citizens  who  wish  to 
make  substantial  contribution  to  the  life 
of  their  community  and  who  want  to  be 
law-abiding  citizens  these  are  not  feasible 
alternatives.  The  liberty  of  conscience  that 
Chief  Justice  Stone  spoke  about  Is  not  be- 
ing preserved  In  the  area  of  conscientious 
opposition  to  participation  in  war.  In  order 
to  preserve  this  liberty  of  conscience  and  to 
preserve  both  the  dignity  and  the  fairness  of 
law — to  preserve  it  In  a  spirit  Intended  by 
the  founding  fathers  and  the  drafters  of  the 
Bin  of  Rights — legislation  should  be  enacted 
to  provide  a  legal  and  realistic  alternative  to 
participation  In  war  through  the  payment  of 
federal  Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes. 

PRECEDENT 

There  is  sound  precedent  for  such  legis- 
lation giving  tax  relief  to  protect  religious 
and  conscientious  beliefs.  Section  1402(e) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  an 
exemption  from  payment  of  self -employment 
taxes  for  duly  ordained,  licensed  or  commis- 
sioned ministers  and  members  of  religious 
orders,  or  for  Christian  Science  Practitioners 
upon  their  filing  an  application  for  exemp- 
tion together  with  a  statement  that  they  are 
conscientiously  opposed  to,  or  because  of 
religious  principles,  they  are  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation In  an  ihsiurance  plan  like  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Section 
1402(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  simi- 
larly relieves  members  of  qualified  religious 
faiths,  primarily  the  Amlsh,  of  the  duty  to 
pay  the  Social  Security  tax.  By  this  Code 
provision,  enacted  in  1965,  Congress  ac- 
knowledged and  accommodated  the  conscien- 
tious objection  of  the  Amlsh  to  participation 
In  Insurance  plans.  The  tax  exemptions  pro- 
vided by  sections  1402(e)  and  1402(h)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  were  modeled  after 
the  exemption  of  conscientious  objectors 
from  the  draft. 

By  exempting  individuals  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  In  Insurance  plans 
from  payment  of  Social  Security  taxes.  Con- 
gress clearly  extended  the  principle  of  Con- 
gressional accommodation  of  conscientious 
beliefs  from  the  area  of  the  draft  to  the  area 
of  taxation.  Thus  Congressional  precedent 
for  tax  relief  to  accommodate  the  beliefs  of 
conscientious  objectors  to  war  Is  firmly  estab- 
lished. Congress  has  recognized  both  the 
right  not  to  participate  In  war  and  the  right 
of  a  tax  exemption  to  avoid  participation  in 
a  program  to  which  the  tax-payer  is  con- 
scientiously opposed. 

The  proposed  tax  accommodation  for  con- 
scientious objectors  to  war  recognizes  the 
unique  and  long-acknowledged  right  of  an 
Individual  to  refrain  from  participation  In 
war.  It  reflects  an  honest  acknowledgment 
that  payment  of  taxes  for  military  spending 
Is  a  significant  and,  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors, intolerable  form  of  participation  In  war. 
The  proposed  special  tax  status  for  conscien- 
tious objectors  Is  a  necessary  device  to  avoid 
forcing  their  participation  in  war. 

The  tax  treatment  asked  for  consclentloxis 
objectors  Is  less  exceptional  than  that  pres- 
ently granted  by  sections  1402(e)  and  1402 
(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Those 
sections  allow  Individuals  "conscientiously 
opposed"  to  Social  Security  Insurance  to  be 
entirely  exempted  from  payment  of  a  portion 
of  their  tax.  In  contrast,  the  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Act  does  not  pr(^>ose  exemptions 
from  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  conscien- 
tious objector's  tax.  Under  the  Act.  a  con- 
scientious objector  Is  still  required  to  pay 
his  entire  tax.  The  Act  merely  provides  that 
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an  appropriate  portion  of  the  tax  may  be 
diverted  from  military  spending  to  non- 
mllltary  peace-related  activities. 

Like  the  exemption  from  payment  of  the 
Social  Secxirlty  tax,  the  proposed  tax  accom- 
modation for  conscientious  objectors  is  based 
on  religious  and  conscientious  belief.  The 
conscientious  objector  to  war  has  a  com- 
pelling Justification  for  the  fecial  tax  status 
he  seeks.  His  concern  Is  fundamental.  He  asks 
not  to  be  forced  to  Join  in  the  deliberate 
killing  of  his  fellow  men.  His  desire  not  to 
participate  in  war  and  killing  through  any 
means,  including  taxation,  is  based  upon  a 
widely  acknowledged  religious  and  moral 
principle.  Observance  of  the  principle  is  es- 
sential to  the  Integrity  of  the  Individual.  By 
forcing  the  conscientious  objector  to  war  to 
contribute  to  military  spending.  Congress 
presently  forces  him  to  violate  his  conscience 
and  severely  denies  his  right  of  religious 
freedom. 

The  tax  accommodation  of  conscientious 
objectors  would  be  an  aifirmative  gesture 
which  would  benefit  society  as  well  as  the 
individual  taxpayer.  Especially  today,  when 
a  faint  hope  of  world  pesMse  precariously 
counterbalances  the  threat  of  unspeakable 
destructive  war,  It  Is  important  to  society 
that  the  moral  principle,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  which  underlies  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector's attitude  towards  war,  be  firmly  and 
rei>eatedly  asserted. 

Fundamental  fairness  requires  that  the 
opportunity  for  making  this  affirmative  ges- 
ture for  world  peace  and  against  killing  be 
extended  to  all  people — not  Just  those  draft- 
age  males  who  qualify  for  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  under  the  Selective  Service 
laws.  Therefore  another  important  aspect  of 
this  act  is  that  it  offers  women  and  children 
an  opportunity  constructively  to  demon- 
strate their  opposition  to  war  thix>ugh  for- 
mal conscientious  objection — an  opportunity 
which  at  present  is  open  only  to  draft-age 
men. 

The  proposed  tax  accommodation  for  con- 
scientious objectors  Is  required  by  uniquely 
compelling  Justifications.  Granting  this  spe- 
cial tax  status  to  conscientious  objectors 
will  not  open  the  fioodg^tes  to  other  groups 
who  claim  to  be  "conscientiously  opposed" 
to  various  uses  of  their  tax  dollars,  becaiise 
the  concern  of  the  conscientious  objector  Is 
so  fundamental,  so  widely  acknowledged, 
and  so  essential  to  the  integrity  of  individu- 
als and  our  society. 

The  contemplated  tax  treatment  of  con- 
scientious objectors  does  not  establish  a 
precedent  for  Individual  ecumarklng  of  tax 
dollars.  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  will  receive,  for  subsequent  chan- 
neling to  appropriate  peace-related  activi- 
ties, a  portion  of  the  Fund's  monies.  This 
portion  represents  a  sum  of  all  qualifying 
Individuals'  Income,  estate,  or  gift  tax  pay- 
ments, multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  last 
year's  Federal  budget  devoted  to  military 
spending.  The  spending  decisions  of  the 
Trustees  require  Congressional  approval  and 
appropriation.  Congress  retains  power  over 
spending  of  the  conscientious  objector's 
taxes.  The  taxpayer  who  qualifies  as  a  con- 
scientious objector  can  only  decide  that  his 
tax  dollars  will  not  be  spent  for  one  specific 
purpose — military  spending.  Distribution  of 
monies  by  the  Board  to  qualified  peace- 
related  organizations  finds  precedent  in  the 
qualified  distribution  requirements  for  pri- 
vate foundations  under  Section  4942  of  the 
Code. 

In  summary,  the  conscientious  objector's 
uniqueness  rests  first,  In  the  long  tradition 
of  Congressional  respect  for  and  accommo- 
dation of  .conscientious  objectors  to  war. 
Second,  the  standards  for  determination  of 
conscientious  objector  status  have  been 
tried,  proven,  and  refined  by  the  Selective 
Senice  System  and  conveniently  provide 
stringent  and  reliable  requirements  for  de- 
termining conscientious  objector  status  for 
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tax  purposes.  Third,  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector to  war  bases  his  request  for  special 
tax  treatment  on  a  widely-held  long-estab- 
lished fundamental  religious  and  moral  be- 
lief. Fourth,  the  declaration  of  conscientious 
objection  for  tax  purposes  is  an  affirmative 
and  constructive  act  which  could  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  world  peace. 

The  great  Interest  of  Individuals  In  the 
free  exercise  of  their  fundamental  religious 
beliefs  should  weigh  most  heavily  against 
the  public  Interest  In  minimizing  exceptions 
to  the  general  tax  laws.  If  the  Interest  of  the 
Amlsh  in  not  participating  In  Social  Secu- 
rity Insurance  was  sufficient  to  outweigh  this 
public  interest,  the  compelling  interest  of 
the  conscientious  objector  to  war  should 
also  outweigh  it. 

EITBCnVENESS 

Individuals  conscientiously  opposed  to 
war  will  be  excused  from  tax  contribution  to 
military  spending  and  thereby  from  a  sig- 
nificant form  of  participation  in  war.  The 
tax  dollars  diverted  from  military  spending 
will  be  used  to  promote  world  peace.  It  Is 
recognized  that  because  of  the  nation's  tax 
collection  and  budgeting  process,  the  crea- 
Uon  of  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  may  not 
markedly  reduce  the  money  available  for 
military  spending.  A  serious  curtailment  of 
military  spending  woxxld  result  only  If  a 
great  many  taxpayers  participated  In  the 
Fund,  thereby  calling  for  a  major  shift  in 
national  priorities.  The  military  will  get  the 
fvmding  it  requests  until  the  success  of  the 
Fund  helps  persuade  taxpayers  and  Congress 
to  reduce  the  p>rlorlty  of  military  ^>endlng. 

At  present,  many  conscientious  objectors 
are  so  determined  to  change  this  country's 
priorities  that  they  have  refused  to  j>ay  their 
taxes.  As  an  alternative  to  forcing  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  pursue  this  difficult  and 
impopular  course,  this  bill  offers  the  con- 
scientious objector  a  way  of  rn^ii^-iTig  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  world  peace  In  place  of 
contributing  to  military  spending.  The  Fund 
will  provide  a  constructive  means  of  citizen's 
protest  for  its  contributors.  The  Fund  will 
draw  the  attention  of  every  taxpayer  to  the 
percentage  of  American  tax  dollars  going  to 
military  spending.  It  will  encourage  Congress 
to  recognize  this  percentage  by  publication 
of  the  Fund's  annual  reports.  At  present,  for 
the  most  part,  no  effort  la  being  made  by  the 
government  to  separate  military  spending 
from  other  spending.  Individual  taxpayers, 
m  making  out  their  annual  returns,  will  be 
forced  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  can 
conscientiously  contribute  to  military  spend- 
ing. Those  who  become  conscientious  objec- 
tors for  tax  purp>ose3  will  be  voicing  a  signif- 
icant vote  against  military  policy.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  number  of  contributors  to 
the  Fund,  the  amount  of  money  contrltyuted. 
and  the  expenditures  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
published  and  reported  to  Congress  each 
year. 

Many  conscientious  objectors  would  like 
to  take  a  firmer  stand  than  that  provided 
by  this  Act  in  opposition  to  their  country's 
military  operations,  but  in  view  of  the  politi- 
cal constraints  imposed  on  them  as  a  minor- 
ity, they  support  the  Fund  as  a  meaning- 
ful, though  not  entirely  satisfactorj-  means 
of  working  for  world  peace. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  amendments 
and  the  organization  of  the  Fund  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  their  goals  with  a  mini- 
mum of  administrative  effort.  The  individual 
taxpayer  Is  given  the  Initial  responsibility 
for  determining  whether  he  or  she  Is  eligible 
for  conscientious  objector  status.  K  taxpayer 
who  is  already  classified  as  a  conscientious 
objector  for  Selective  Service  or  Immigration 
purposes  Is  automatically  eligible.  A  ta.xpay- 
er.  regardless  of  age  or  sex.  who  files  a  dec- 
laration of  conscientious  opposition  to  war. 
is  eligible.  False  statements  knowingly  made 
In  declaring  conscientious  objector  status  are 
grounds  for  prosecution  for  perjury.  Willfull 
abuse  of  this  claim  of  eUglbUlty  will  there- 
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Xore  be  dlaoouraged.  Itia  Internal  Revenue 
Bervloe  may  conduct  an  examination,  "For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  oorrectnees 
of  any  return,"  according  to  Section  7602  of 
the  Code.  Language  In  that  section  Is  broad 
enough  to  allow  review  of  a  declaration  of 
conscientious  objection  to  war.  In  formulat- 
ing requirements  far  conscientious  objector 
status  and  In  reviewing  returns  of  oonsclen- 
Uous  objectors,  It  Is  expected  that  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  will  rely  primarily  on 
50  U.S.C.  App.  456(J),  which  exempts  con- 
scientious objectors  from  -military  service, 
and  Judicial  Interpretatlona  thereof.  Pinal 
rulings  by  the  IRS  against  the  taxpayer's 
status  as  a  conscientious  objector  are  ap- 
pealable to  the  United  States  District  Court. 

The  Fund  Itself  will  be  self-sufficient.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  commltnient  of  the  F^ind's 
Trustees  to  world  peace  and  their  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  will  make  the  Pxmd 
self-policing  so  that  contributors  and  other 
taxpayers  and  Congress  will  have  faith  in  it, 
and  It  will  accomplish  the  goals  set  for  It.  The 
operating  expenses  of  the  Pund  will  be  paid 
out  of  the  money  the  Fimd  receives  from 
taxpayers.  Because  the  Pund  will  encoiirage 
people  who  presently  refuse  to  pay  their 
taxes,  to  pay  these  taxes,  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  Pund  will  be  offset  by  the  addi- 
tional tax  payments  which  the  Pund  Is  ex- 
pected to  generate. 

A  final  point  Is  that  legislative  relief  Is  the 
only  legal  avenue  available  for  resolving  the 
conscientious  objector's  dilemma  between  his 
beliefs  and  his  obUgatlons  of  citizenship. 
Conscientious  objectors  have  repeatedly  lost 
their  battle  against  war  taxes  m  the  cotu-ta. 
Despite  the  strong  constitutional  arguments 
which  can  be  made  In  their  defense,  in  def- 
erence to  Congress  the  courts  have  repeat- 
edly held  against  conscientious  objecters 
who  have  refused  to  pay  their  taxes  to  mili- 
tary spending. 

CONSTirDTIONALrrT 

(1)  Uniformity.  The  proposed  legislation 
conforms  with  the  requirement  of  Article 
I.  Section  8.  Clause  1  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides  "All  duties.  Imports  and  ex- 
cises shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States."  The  requirement  of  uniformity  has 
been  read  to  require  geographical  uniformity, 
KTUiwlton  V.  Moore,  178  U.S.  41  (1900); 
BTushaber  v.  Union  P.  R.  Co., — U.S.  1  (1916); 
Fernandez  v.  Wiener,  326  U.S.  340  (1945). 

(2)  First  Amendment.  The  first  amend- 
ment provides  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  the  esUbllshment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  The 
proposed  tax  payment  accommodation  of  the 
religious  beliefs  of  conscientious  objectors  is 
a  mitigation  of  a  general  requirement  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. This  Is  not  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion. 

According  to  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury,  "The  classic  example  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  free  exercise  clause  is  the 
series  of  cases  which  have  upheld  Congres- 
sional exemption  of  consclentlcus  objectors 
from  military  service.  The  validity  of  this 
exemption  was  first  established  by  the  Selec- 
tive Draft  Law  Cases,  245  U.S.  366  ( 1918) ,  up- 
holding the  exemption  In  the  draft  law  of 
members  of  religious  sects  whose  tenets  pro- 
hibited the  man's  right  to  engage  In  war." 
The  Solicitor  General  had  argued  (p.  374) 
that  the  exemption  did  not  establish  such 
religions  but  simply  aided  their  free  exer- 
cise. The  court  considered  that  the  Congres- 
sional authority  to  provide  such  exemption 
was  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  argue  the 
point  (pp.  389-390). 

The  present  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  (50  UJ3.C.  app.  466(J))  pro- 
vides, "(J)  Nothing  contained  in  thU  title 
(sections  451,  453,  454,  455,  456  and  458-471 
of  this  Appendix)  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire any  person  to  be  subject  to  combatant 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Porcea  of 
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the  United  States  who,  by  reason  of  religi- 
ous training  and  belief,  is  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  In  war  in  any  form." 
"Participation  in  war  in  any  form"  has  been 
read  by  the  courts  to  mean  "participation 
in  any  form  in  war."  Taff*  v.  U.S..  208  P. 
2d  329  (CA  8  (1953),  cert,  denied  347  U.S. 
928  (1954)).  In  US.  v.  Seeger,  380  U.8.  163. 
13  L.  Ed.  2d  733  (1965)  the  court  broadly 
Interpreted  "by  reason  of  religious  training 
and  belief"  to  require  no  formal  religious 
training,  and  suggested  that  a  personal  moral 
code  would  be  sufficient  grounds  for  consci- 
entious objection  If  there  were  some  other 
basis  for  the  registrant's  belief.  The  Seeger 
case  did  not  reach  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  state  might  require  a  be- 
lief in  God  as  a  condition  for  exemption. 
Torcaso  v.  Walkins,  367  U.S.  488  (1961)  did 
hold  that  Maryland  could  not  require  an  oath 
attesting  to  a  belief  in  God  as  a  require- 
ment for  becoming  a  notary  public,  because 
such  a  requirement  would  constitute  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion. 

Another  example  of  the  use  of  Congres- 
sional authority  to  make  exemptions  from 
general  laws  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  is  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
religious  organizations,  property  and  activi- 
ties. These  exemptions  continue  to  be  up- 
held against  claims  that  they  have  the  effect 
of  establishing  tJbe  religions  benefited. 
SwaUow  V.  U.S.,  326  P.  2d  97  (10th  Cir.  1963). 

Zorach.  v.  Clauson,  343  U.S.  306  (1962) 
is  another  case  affirming  the  validity  of  ac- 
commodations made  by  the  state  to  allow  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  There  the  Court  up- 
held New  York  legislation  authorizing  public 
schools  to  release  children  one  hour  early 
every  week  for  religious  instruction  off 
school  grounds. 

That  allowing  conscientious  objectors  to 
pay  a  portion  of  their  taxes  into  a  non-mili- 
tary tax  fimd  is  an  accommodation  for  the 
free  exercise  and  not  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion is  made  clear  by  Sherbert  v.  Vemer, 
374  U.S.  398  (1963).  The  Cotu^  held  there 
that  Maryland  could  not  deny  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  a  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
who  refused  to  take  a  Job  requiring  work 
on  Saturday,  the  Adventiats'  Sabbath,  llie 
Court  held  this  conditioning  of  welfare  bene- 
fits on  compromise  of  individuals'  religious 
beliefs  was  an  unconstitutional  restriction 
on  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  Therefore, 
the  court  ordered  Maryland  to  make  accom- 
modation within  its  general  unemployment 
law.  A  conscientious  objector  who  is  forced 
to  pay  taxes  which  help  finance  military 
spending,  is  t>eing  denied  the  right  of  free 
exercise  of  his  religious  beliefs.  The  consci- 
entious objector's  plight  is  worse  than  the 
Adventist's  in  Sherbert  who  paid  a  lesser 
price  for  free  exercise  of  religion.  In  Sherbert 
the  price  exacted  by  the  state  for  religious 
freedom  was  loss  of  unemployment  benefits. 
The  conscientious  objector  who  reftises  to 
pay  taxes  is  not  only  fined  but  is  forced  to 
break  the  law  and  is  liable  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution. Contribution  to  military  spending  is 
a  significant  form  of  participation  in  war. 
It  may  be  as  offensive  to  religious  beliefs  as 
service  In  the  Armed  Porces.  Congress  has 
accommodated  religious  beliefs  by  exempt- 
ing from  military  service  those  conscientl- 
otisly  opposed  to  participation  in  war.  It  is 
a  small  step  for  Congress  to  allow  the  con- 
scientious objector  not  to  participate  in  war 
through  taxes.  Clearly,  such  an  accommoda- 
tion is  to  aid  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
and  Is  permitted.  If  not  required,  by  the  first 
amendment. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  accommodation 
for  conscientious  objectors  would  not  be  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  some  religions  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Rather,  the  present  dis- 
crimination against  those  who  are  forced 
to  pay  taxes  (a  portion  of  which  goes  to 
military  spending  in  violation  of  their  re- 
ligious beliefs) ,  would  be  removed.  See  Sher- 
bert, p.  406.  Nor  are  the  problems  of  admin- 
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Istratlon  and  the  poaslbiUty  of  q>urious 
claims  under  the  prtq;>oeed  accommodation 
Justification  for  oontinuing  the  present  bur- 
dens or  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  See 
Sherbert.  p.  407. 

Despite  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  it  might  be  argued  there 
is  an  overriding  public  interest  which  forbids 
accommodation.  But  in  In  Re  JeiHson,  375 
U.S.  14(1963)  the  Court  relying  on  Sherbert 
V.  Vemer  vacated  a  ruling  of  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  Jury  duty, 
a  primary  duty  of  all  citizens,  was  superior 
to  a  religious  belief  which  forbade  Judging 
others  and  therefore  forbade  Jury  duty.  After 
Jenison  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  balance  the  public  interest 
against  the  Individuals'  interest  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  exception  to  the  general  law 
should  be  made  to  accommodate  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion.  Rather  Congress  or  ttie 
cotul^s  could  simply  determine  If  an  accom- 
modation is  necessary  to  allow  free  exercise 
of  religion  and  if  so.  grant  it. 

(3)  The  due  process  clause.  The  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  requires  that 
tax  statutes  lie  reasonable  and  apply  to  a 
reasonable  class.  However,  the  standards  of 
reasonableness  applied  to  tax  statutes  are 
more  lenient  than  those  applied  generally: 
only  clearly  arbitrary  tax  classifications  wiU 
be  struck  down.  Flemming  v.  Nestor.  363  U.S. 
603(1960):  Smart  v.  UJS..  222  P.  Supp.  60 
1963):  Leeson  v.  Celebrezze,  226  P.  Supp. 
527  (1963).  Therefore  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
classification  proposed  by  these  amendments 
wotild  be  found  utu-easonable,  especially  since 
the  classification  is  the  same  which  has  long 
been  accepted  as  reasonable  for  draft  exemp- 
tion purposes. 


WEEKLY   REPORT   TO   NINTH   DIS- 
TRICT   CX)NSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  second  weekly  re- 
port on  "Crime  and  Criminal  Justice  In 
the  United  States": 

Washington  Rkpobt  or  Congressman  Lex 
Hamilton 

(Edttob's  Note. — This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  weekly  reports  on  crime  and  crim- 
inal Jtistlce  in  the  United  States.) 

The  criminal  Justice  system  is  Increasing- 
ly hard-pressed  Jtist  to  contain  the  increasing 
crime  rates,  let  alone  reverse  the  trend.  To 
make  progress,  the  system  must  be  reshaped 
and  strengthened. 

The  system  includes  the  police,  the  courts 
and  the  correctional  facilities  (prisons) .  It 
can  work  better  than  it  does,  but  most  ex- 
perts agree  that,  by  Itself,  it  cannot  turn 
the  rising  tide  of  crime  across  this  country. 
The  system's  shortcomings  are  illustrated  by 
these  facts: 

Barely  one  in  every  nine  crimes  which  are 
reported  results  in  a  conviction  (and  most 
crimes  go  unreported). 

Par  in  excess  of  one-half  the  number  of 
robbery  cases  are  not  prosecuted,  usually 
because  of  inadequate  evidence. 

Long  delays  in  trials,  now  commonplace, 
weaken  the  deterrent  of  swift  and  certain 
conviction. 

More  than  40.000  different  law  enforce- 
ment Jurisdictions  in  the  U.S.  make  police 
efficiency  hard  to  achieve. 

Twice  as  much  is  spent  in  this  country 
on  tobacco  as  on  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. 
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Only  two  Federal  prisons  have  been  built 
since  World  War  n. 

The  criminal  Justice  systeoa's  three  com- 
ponents are  highly  interdependent.  PoUce, 
courts  and  correction  systems  mxist  ecu;h 
function  efficiently  or  the  whole  system 
brealu  down.  If  the  police  don't  capture  of- 
fenders, prosecuters  cannot  prosecute.  If  the 
prosecuters  cannot  get  convictions,  police 
are  frustrated  in  their  efforts.  If  the  prisons 
do  not  rehabilitate,  then  more  persons  capa- 
ble of  crime  are  at  large.  i 

The  policeman  is  the  first  line  of  defense 
in  the  effort  to  control  crime.  We  expect  him 
to  be  a  law  enforcer,  lawyer,  scientist,  social 
worker,  community  relations  expert,  mar- 
riage counselor,  traffic  director  and  sharp- 
shooter. We  expect  him  to  stop  speeders,  dis- 
arm robbers,  sober  drunks,  get  cats  out  of 
trees,  stop  riots,  guard  banks,  check  park- 
ing meters  and  Instruct  children  to  obey  the 
law.  We  expect  the  policeman  to  accomplish 
all  of  this  with  long  hours,  little  training, 
inadequate  pay,  and  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
limb.  He  is  expected  to  deal  wtih  people 
at  their  worst,  when  tensions  run  high  and 
violence  often  erupts. 

One  important  step  to  strengthen  the  po- 
lice is  to  relieve  officers  of  duties  which  have 
little  to  do  with  crime  control  and  are  not 
the  best  use  of  their  time,  such  as  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  habitual  drunkard,  and  the 
bookie.  The  policeman  should  not,  for  exam- 
ple, waste  his  professional  skill  enforcing 
safety  codes  and  registering  automobUes  and 
pets. 

To  control  crime,  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  professionalize  police  by  initiating  high- 
er educational  standards  and  continuous 
training.  This  Is  not  Inexpensive,  but  today 
the  average  American  pays  about  $16  for  all 
police  services,  and,  even  if  we  doubled  the 
budget  for  the  police,  it  would  cost  about 
one-thirtieth  of  our  annual  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

A  major  objective  should  be  to  Improve  the 
strength  .and  caliber  of  police  manpower. 
Qualifications  must  be  upgraded,  pay  in- 
creased, training  programs  expanded,  and 
partisan  politics  eliminated.  Special  atten- 
tion is  needed  to  improve  poUce  relations 
with  the  community,  to  improve  the  facili- 
ties and  techniques  of  police  management 
through  modern  communications,  records 
and  equipment,  and  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  varioiis  police  forces  to  pool  services  and 
functions. 

Programs  such  as  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  (LEAA)  are  beginning  to 
achieve  these  alms.  Through  direct  grants 
to  local  units  for  training,  equipment  and 
such.  Ninth  District  police  and  sheriff's  de- 
partments received  $7,851  for  twenty  im- 
provement projects  in  1969,  $123,466  for  forty 
projects  in  1970,  and  $505,146  for  forty-eight 
projects  in  1971. 

Next:  The  Prison  System. 


INTEGRATION— IS     IT     A     NO-WIN 
EDUCATION  POLICY  FOR  BLACKS? 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bril- 
liant legal  mind  of  Derrick  A.  Bell,  Jr., 
produced  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
statement  on  legal  policies  Involved  in 
school  integration  for  the  recent  Na- 
tional Policy  Conference  on  Education 
for  Blacks  held  in  Arlington,  Va.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  most  able 
analysis  of  the  legral  Implications  and 
requirements: 
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Integration — ^Is  It  A  No- Win  Education 
Policy  roE  Blacks?  • 
(By  Derrick  A.  BeU  Jr.)  •• 
Well,  son.  111  tell  you: 
Life  for  me  ain't  been  no  crystal  stair. 
It's  had  tacks  in  it 
And  splinters. 
And  boards  torn  up. 

And  places  vrith  no  carpet  on  the  fioor — 
Bare  .... 

IiANGSTON  Hughes.^ 

The  opening  lines  of  Hughes'  famous 
poem,  "Mother  to  Son",  convey  a  sense  of 
the  deep  weariness  that  those  of  us  sincere- 
ly concerned  about  providing  quality  school- 
ing for  black  children  feel  as  we  read,  al- 
most two  decades  after  Brovm  v.  Board  of 
Education*  that  whUe  two-thirds  of  Ameri- 
cans support  the  concept  of  desegregated 
public  schools,  69  per  cent  oppose  busing 
as  a  means  of  achieving  that  long-sought 
goal.' 

The  seemingly  contradictory  findings  pose 
leas  a  paradox  than  a  problem.  De^lte  the 
growing  racial  Iscdatlon  in  the  country's 
housing  patterns  which  render  effective 
school  desegregation  impossible  without 
busing,  there  is  no  paradox  in  the  survey 
conclusions.  To  the  contrary,  these  findings 
reflect  only  the  most  recent  manifestation  of 
a  predictable  pattern  of  white  America's 
racial  behavior,  the  historical  formula  for 
which  Is:  (a)  a  public  posture  in  harmony 
with  the  nation's  traditional  democratic 
ideals,  whUe  (b)  continuing  actual  racial 
polldee  tiiat  maintain  blacks  in  a  subordi- 
nate and  oppressed  status. 

The  phenomenon  is  not  limited  to  schools, 
but  there  is  perhaps  no  other  area  in  whiob 
it  is  more  apparent,  or  where  it  has  more  con- 
sistently served  to  frustrate  the  hopes  and 
ambitions  of  black  parents  seeking  to  ob- 
tain for  their  children  what  since  the  deci- 
sion in  Brovm  has  been  denominated  as  an 
"equal  educational  opportunity".* 

It  may  provide  some  perspective  if  little 
comfort  to  those  embroiled  in  staying  off  to- 
day's anti-busing  crusade  to  recall  that  white 
resistance  to  integrated  schools  did  not  be- 
gin in  1954,  but  175  years  earlier.  In  1787, 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  which  was 
then  establishing  the  first  public  schools  to 
ensure  the  education  of  the  poor,  Ignored  a 
petition  submitted  by  Prince  Hall  and  others 
seeking  schools  for  black  children.' 

A  century  later  in  1899  The  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  honor  the  "equal"  portion  of  Its 
barely  three-year-old  "separate  but  equal" 
doctrine  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,*  upholding 
the  decision  of  a  Oeorgla  school  lx>ard  to 
close  its  black  high  school  while  continuing 
to  offer  a  high  school  education  to  white  stu- 
dents.' It  later  affirmed  the  "separate"  aspect 
by  approving  a  Kentucky  statute  forbidding  a 
private  school  from  operating  on  an  inte- 
grated basis.'  Both  decisions  asserted  con- 
cern for  the  educational  welfare  of  black 
children. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  Century,  black 
parents  filed  dozens  of  lawsuits  to  obtain 
public  schooling  for  their  children  on  any 
bmis,  then  petitioned,  litigated  and  protest- 
ed to  equall2e  or  integrate  their  local  schols.* 
Suits  to  provide  schools  for  blacks  where 
none  existed  were  often  successful,  those 
seeking  integration  generally  were  not." 

Thus,  by  the  start  of  World  War  n,  nearly 
half  the  states  still  either  required  (as  did 
all  Southern  states)  or  expressly  permitted 
segregation  In  their  public  schools."  lliat 
these  schools  were  inferior  as  well  as  sepa- 
rate states  a  truth  that  blacks  well  knew,  but 
which  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  acknowl- 
edge fully  until  1954."  The  confession  did 
not  lead  to  immediate  penitence.  Resistance 
took  new  form  to  the  same  old  ends.  Racist 
passwords  have  evolved  from  "never",  to 
"freedom     of     choice",     to     "neighborhood 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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schools"  and  "busing",  but  the  basic  un- 
wiUtngness  to  accept  black  children  into  pub- 
lic schools  designated,  officially  or  imofficial- 
ly,  for  whites  remains  unchanged. 

If  there  is  little  solace  in  history,  there 
may  be  some  reassurance  in  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  current  clamor  in  opposition  to 
meaningful  school  desegregation  is  in  re- 
action to  the  growing  numt>er  of  federal 
court  orders  requiring  Just  that.  Despite  its 
new  personnel  specifically  chosen  to  refiect 
the  I>resident's  conservative  view  of  the  Judi- 
cial function,  the  Supreme  Court,  albeit  with 
some  walvering  that  bodes  ill  for  the  fu- 
ture,"  has  protected  and  enhanced  the  War- 
ren Court  legacy  in  Brown,  and  lower  federal 
courts  under  the  never-ceasing  prodding  of 
civil  rights  lawyers,  have  enjoined  one  eva- 
sive scheme  after  another  in  a  alow  but 
steady  stream  of  decisions  requiring  redraw- 
ing of  school  zone  lines  and  busing  to  effec- 
tively integrate  school  systems  in  compliance 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Swann.^*  Several  courts  liave  become  sensi- 
tive to  the  need  to  balance  the  burden  of 
school  desegregation  and  have  prevented  dis- 
tricts from  closing  formerly  black  schools 
where  these  facilities  could  be  used  in  the 
integrated  system."  Others  have  voided  poli- 
cies tliat  would  make  school  assignments  on 
the  basts  of  standardized  achievement  tests.'* 
Pormerly  white  schools  have  been  required 
to  discard  "Dixie"  and  confederate  flags  as 
school  symbols,"  arbitrary  expulsions  and 
suspensions  of  black  students  have  been  suc- 
cessfully challenged,'*  and  summary  dismissal 
of  black  teachers  have  been  reversed." 

In  the  most  dramatic  decision  of  the  year, 
a  federal  district  Judge,  as  anticipated  by 
Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  in  Hobson  v.  Hanson  =* 
several  years  ago,  has  sought  to  neutralize 
the  flight  of  whites  to  the  suburbs  by  order- 
ing the  consolidation  of  the  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia scliool  district  with  those  of  two  ad- 
joining counties."  The  case  is  on  appeal  and 
wlU  llktiy  reach  the  Supreme  Court  next 
year.  The  sui^ort  for  antibusing  forces  it  has 
generated  is  apparent  now.  In  the  North, 
even  though  the  Supreme  Court  has  care- 
fully avoided  ruling  on  the  oft-presented 
issue  whether  Brown  could  be  applied  to  de 
facto  segregation,"  scores  of  cities  have  been 
ordered  to  desegregate  their  schools." 

These  decisions  have  excited  passions  in 
the  North  where  school  desegregation  had 
been  thought  a  "Southern  problem",  and 
brought  renewed  hope  to  a  South  almost 
beaten  down  in  its  decades-long  effort  to 
avoid  compliance  with  the  Brown  mandate. 
Now  with  nationwide  support,  and  using 
election-year  fears  as  a  vemcle.  Integration 
opponents  seek  nothing  less  than  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  which  while  nominally 
aimed  at  "forced  busing",  could  serve  to  re- 
peal that  aspect  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment upon  which  the  validity  of  black  claims 
to  equality  are  mainly  based.^ 

The  threat  seems  pre]K>sterous  coming  as  it 
does  at  the  end  of  almost  two  decades  of  of- 
ten turbulent  racial  crisis  through  most  of 
which  blaclcs  have  made  progress.  But  it  was 
in  1876  that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (another 
Republican)  secured  the  presidency  by  prom- 
ising Democrats  that,  if  elected,  he  would 
remove  federal  troops  from  the  South,  thereby 
insuring  that  the  bloody  dlsenfranchlsement 
of  blacks — already  well  underway — could  be 
completed  without  federal  interference.*  Cer- 
tainly, much  has  changed  since  1877,  but  the 
essence  of  white  racism  that  underlay  the  be- 
trayal of  black  hopes  a  century  ago  is  all  too 
evident  in  the  public  hysteria  and  political 
posturing  around  the  busing  issue  today. 

The  danger  is  real.  Continued  pressure  for 
school  Integration  not  only  risks  the  progress 
in  this  area  made  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, but  threatens  as  well  the  still  precarious 
gains  made  by  blacks  In  employment,  voting, 
housing,  and  the  other  major  areas  of  our 
lifelong  efforts  to  secure  equal  opportunities 
to  match  the  unequal  burdens  of  American 
citizenship. 
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Is  the  risk  worth  It?  If  we  were  to  base 
our  answer  solely  on  the  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  education  obtained  by  black  chU- 
dren.  It  would  be  a  close  question  with  an 
Increasing  number  of  black  parents  and  their 
school-aged  children  answering  with  a  re- 
sounding "No".  For  whatever  the  difficulties 
of  desegregating  the  public  schools,  It  has 
hardly  compared  to  the  hardships  endured 
by  those  black  students  who  have  actually 
obtained  "their  rights".  The  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  abiwe  heaped  on  black  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  desegregated  schools  may 
have  begun  but  certainly  did  not  end  with 
the  Little  Rock  9. 

Black  children  are  harrassed  unmercifully 
by  white  students,  are  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled for  little  or  no  cause  (when  they  are 
not  simply  Ignored)  by  white  teachers,  are 
taunted  and  Insulted,  segregated  within 
classes,  excluded  from  extracurricular  activ- 
ities, shunted  off  Into  useless  courses,  and 
dally  faced  with  a  veritable  battleground  of 
racial  hostility,  much  of  which  Is  beyond  the 
ability  or  willingness  of  courts  to  rectify. 
None  of  this  bares  the  least  resemblance  to 
"equal  educational  opportunity"." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  educational  achieve- 
ment level  of  black  children  attending  such 
desegregated  schools  has  not  Improved  no- 
ticeably, and  even  in  those  settings  like 
Berkeley  which  are  generally  held  out  as  the 
models  of  school  Integration,  black  achieve- 
ment levels  have  been  dl8appolntlng.«T 

Thus,  considering  the  racial  crisis  It  has 
caused,  the  endangering  of  gains  made  by 
blacks  In  other  civil  rights  areas,  the  lack 
of  real  proof  of  educational  advantage  to 
blacks  required  to  go  the  school  with  hostile 

white,  there  is  an  overwhelming  temptation 

not  to  quit — but  to  alter  strategy,  to  perhaps 
seek  a  compromise  on  the  "forced  busing" 
Issue,  to  accept  the  reality  of  all  black 
schools,  and  trade  away  the  possibility  of 
their  Integration  In  return  for  additional 
funds  that  might  enable  them  to  do  now  what 
they  were  unable  to  do  during  "separate  but 
equal"  days;  serve  effectively  the  educational 
needs  of  black  children.*" 

It  was,  after  all,  not  simply  to  go  to  school 
with  white  children,  that  the  desegregation 
cases  were  brought,  despite  the  findings  In 
Brown  and  later  that  Integrated  surround- 
ings would  enhance  the  education  of  black 
children.  It  was  because  from  bitter  experi- 
ence with  separate  but  equal,  black  parents 
and  their  lawyers  knew  that  only  by  placing 
black  children  In  white  schools  could  they 
hope  to  obtain  the  same  quality  of  education 
that  white  children  received. 

The  quality  of  schooling  received  by  blacks 
Is  far  from  perfect,  but  It  Is  also  far  better 
than  It  was  back  In  1954.  Should  we  not 
consolidate  our  gains  rather  than  risk  the 
passage  during  an  election  year  of  statutes  or 
even  a  Constitutional  amendment  that  might 
erase  them?  Should  blacks  not  compromise 
on  the  school  Integration  Issue  while  whites 
seem  so  anxious  to  spend  substantial  sums 
of  money  as  "educational  ransom"  for  their 
children? 

There  are  at  least  two  factors  that  must 
be  discussed  before  an  answer  can  be  given: 
(1)  Is  it  racially-mixed  schools  that  provide 
the  basis  for  contemporary  white  resistance 
or  Integratlon-cum-busing  plans?  (2)  Are 
there  alternatives  to  school  integration  that 
offer  a  brighter  hope  of  quality  education 
to  black  children? 

The  first  question  Is  easy  enough  to  answer. 
White  resistance  to  Integrated  schools  Is  little 
different  in  effect  than  that  to  fair  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blacks,  or  to  their 
proper  representation  on  school  boards,  or 
Jury  panels,  or  their  residence  In  the  house 
next  door.  The  principle  is  supported,  but 
the  practice  is  avoided  and,  when  necessary, 
opposed.  The  North  favored  school  desegrega- 
tion as  long  as  it  was  taking  place  In  the 
South.  Decent  hotulng  for  blacks  U  a  worth- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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while  goal,  but  not  In  the  suburbs  where  Its 
presence  may  threaten  the  decent  living 
environment  of  whites.  The  examples  are  end- 
less. The  message  is  the  same. 

The  relatively  Inferior  social,  economic,  or 
political  status  of  blacks  In  this  country 
did  not  happen  by  accident.  It  was  dictated 
and  enforced  by  the  relative  advantage  It 
provided  to  whites. 

The  status  of  blacks  cannot  be  substan- 
tively upgraded  without  threatening  and 
sometimes  causing  whites  to  surrender  their 
superior  social,  economic,  and  political  status. 
Most  whites  are  simply  unwilling  to  make  or 
even  risk  making  what  they  deem  an  unfair 
sacrifice.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  this  un- 
willingness expressed  In  overt  or  Institutional 
actions  tending  to  perpetuate  the  subjuga- 
tion of  blacks  that  we  currently  define  as 
"racism."  It  Is  this  characteristic  of  American 
racial  behavolr  which  gives  continued  valid- 
ity to  Relnhold  Nlebuhr's  oft-quoted  state- 
ment made  32  years  ago : 

"It  Is  hopeless  for  the  Negro  to  expect 
complete  emancipation  from  the  menial 
social  and  economic  position  Into  which  the 
white  man  has  forced  him,  merely  by  trust- 
ing In  the  moral  sense  of  the  white  race.  .  .  . 
However  large  the  number  of  Individual 
white  men  who  do  and  who  will  Identify 
themselves  completely  with  the  Negro  cause, 
the  white  race  In  America  will  not  admit  the 
Negro  to  equal  rights  if  It  Is  not  forced  to  do 
so.  Upon  that  point  one  may  speak  with  a 
dogmatism  which  all  history  Justifies."' =» 
Blacks  have  long  known  that  whites  were 
not  going  to  eliminate  racial  bias  because  of 
their  "moral  sense",  but  the  history  Nlebuhr 
refers  to  Is  Instructive  as  to  the  dangers  of 
attempted  compromise  on  the  "busing  Issue" 
or  Indeed  on  any  aspect  of  full  equality  for 
blacks. 

By  the  1890's,  blacks  had  lost  most  of  their 
Reconstruction  rights.  They  had  been 
stripped  of  their  voting  power,  most  were  In 
dire  economic  straits,  the  federal  civil 
rights  statutes  had  been  either  voided  or 
negated  by  non-enforcement,  and  with  the 
federal  troops  withdrawn,  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  "Southern  Justice". 

One  black  leader  sought  to  gain  some  bene- 
fit from  what  he  viewed  as  unchangeable  po- 
litical realities.  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his 
famous  "Atlanta  Compromise"  speech  In  1895 
called  for  black  men  to  stop  seeking  social 
equality  with  whites. 

"Cast  down  your  buckets  where  you  are", 
he  urged. 

"In  all  things  that  are  purely  social'', 
Washington  said,  "we  can  be  as  separate  as 
the  fingers,  yet  one  as  the  hand  In  all  things 
essential  to  mutual  progress." 

"The  wisest  among  my  race,"  Washington 
continued,  "understand  that  the  agitation  of 
questions  of  social  equality  Is  the  extremest 
folly,  and  that  progress  Is  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  prlvUeges  that  wUl  come  to  us  must 
be  the  result  of  severe  and  constant  struggle 
rather  than  of  artificial  forcing."" 

When  Washington  finished  the  audience 
went  wild  with  glee.  They  were  on  their  feet 
yelling.  Waves  and  waves  of  applause  dashed 
against  the  building.  But  blacks  In  the  au- 
dience are  reported  to  have  wept." 

Scholars  tell  us  that  Washington  hoped  to 
gain  supp>ort  for  education,  economic  devel- 
opment and  a  curbing  of  killings  and  maim- 
ing of  blacks  In  return  for  renunciation  of 
social  and  political  equality.  As  we  know,  he 
obtained  none  of  these.  Lynchlngs  and  mur- 
ders reached  new  heights.  Segregation  and 
discrimination  Increased.  The  effort  to  com- 
promise was  Interpreted  by  whites  as  an  open 
Invitation  to  further  aggression."  Perhaps 
colncldentally,  the  Supreme  Court  the  next 
year,  issued  its  decision  In  Plessy  v.  Ferguson. 
I  thought  of  the  Washington  speech  while 
reading  of  a  black  man  who  spoke  recently 
at  a  national  antlbuslng  conference  In  De- 
troit. The  report  described  him  aa  the  "star" 
of  the  meeting.  He  stated  hU  opposition  to 
busing  and  complained  to  the  group  tbat: 
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"I'm  being  used  by  white  Federal  Judges 
Some  people  dont  understand  that  the  hearts 
of  black  mothers  and  fathers  bleed,  too." 

He  was  given  a  standing  ovation,  punctu- 
ated  by  (get  this)  yells  of  "Right  On!""  The 
story  Is  sad.  Reading  it.  one  understands  why 
sensitive  black  men  who  witnessed  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  speech  might  weep 

The  conclusion  is  clear.  If  blacks  decide 
to  cease  their  pursuit  of  Integrated  schools,  it 
must  be  In  favor  of  a  more  viable  educa- 
tional alternative,  and  not  In  expectation 
that  whites  out  of  appreciation  wlU  reward 
the  surrender  with  other  concessions  that 
they  are  not  forced  to  make. 

But  whether  or  not  on  the  basis  of  com- 
promise, abandoning  school  desegregation  as- 
sumes the  availability  of  a  more  attractive 
alternative.  And  there  are  alternatives,  al- 
though experience  has  shown  that  Initial 
hope  for  some  of  them  was  too  optimistic, 

COMPENSATOBY  EDUCATION 

A  few  years  ago.  It  was  felt  that  programa 
of  compensatory  education  would  prove 
suitable  substitutes  to  Integration  par- 
ticularly In  large  urban  areas  where  mean- 
ingful Integration  would  be  difficult,  even 
without  the  massive  opposition  that  has  de- 
veloped. Plans  call  for  Injecting  special  pro- 
grams In  ghetto  schools,  hiring  extra  teach- 
ers,  utUlzIng  the  latest  teaching  aids,  and 
generally  committing  additional  resources  to 
the  target  schools. 

Some  of  these  programs  have  been  financed 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.«  But  there 
have  been  serious  problems  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act.  Civil  Rights  group* 
have  charged  Incompetent  and  corrupt  ad- 
ministration of  Title  I  has  led  to  misuse 
waste,  and  diversion  of  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  bUlIons  of  dollars  appropri- 
ated under  the  Act."  In  addition,  there  is 
evidence  that  school  systems  have  not,  as 
the  Act  Intended,  supplemented  target 
schools  already  receiving  an  equal  share  of 
state  funds,  but  rather  have  used  ESEA 
money  to  reduce  the  disparity  that  exists 
between  have  and  have-not  schools.  Money 
has  often  been  spent  to  spruce-up  black 
schools  so  as  to  discourage  Integration,  rath- 
er than  improve  the  quality  of  education 
being  provided." 

But  even  if  efficient  and  honest  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  could  be  effected, 
there  U  serious  doubt  that  there  would  be 
enough  money  to  insure  real  and  sustained 
effectiveness  of  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams." A  society  willing  to  deny  black  chil- 
dren a  decent  education  In  order  to  preserve 
segregation,  is  not  likely  to  be  wlUlng  to 
spend  three  or  four  times  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing white  children  to  improve  the  quality 
of  schooling  offered  blacks,  even  if  such  pro- 
grams kept  black  children  out  of  white 
schools. 

TUITION   OKANTS 

There  is  a  slmUar  problem  threatening  the 
future  of  tuition  grants.  A  few  years  ago 
educators  were  excited  by  the  possibility  that 
the  quality  of  education  provided  the  poor 
could  be  improved  by  stimulating  competi- 
tion between  existing  public  schools  and 
private  schools.^*  Parents  would  receive  "tui- 
tion vouchers"  which  could  be  cashed  at  the 
school  where  they  decided  to  enroll  their 
child.  The  parent  would  become  the  customer 
in  a  real  sense,  and  schools  would  theoret- 
ically become  more  sensitive  to  satisfying 
the  educational  needs  of  the  children  en- 
rolled there  than  Is  so  frequently  the  case 
under  the  present  system. 

But  to  be  effective,  the  poor  ghetto  parent 
must  receive  a  substantially  larger  grant 
than  well-to-do  parents  both  to  entice 
schools  to  undertake  the  more  difficult  edu- 
cational challenge  presented  by  the  ghetto 
child,  and  to  offset  the  better  off  parent's 
ability  to  supplement  his  grant  with  private 
means.  A  program  providing  a  sufficiently 
disparate  grant  to  poor  parents  would  likely 
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be  difficult  to  enact  for  pK>litical  reasons. 
A  program  providing  equal  grants  to  all  par- 
ents would  provide  an  open  Invitation  for 
the  middle-class  to  supplement  their  grants 
with  private  funds  and  set  up  superior 
schools  that  would  simply  perpetuate  pres- 
ent Inequalities  In  school  systems  based  on 
wealth. 

EQUALIZED    SCHOOL    FUNDING 

For  years,  educators  have  been  futllely 
urging  state  legislators  to  eliminate  sertous 
disparities  In  funding  between  school  dis- 
tricts amending  school  funding  formulas  that 
discriminate  against  poor  districts.*  The  mat- 
ter was  taken  to  the  courts,  and  after  a  shaky 
start,*"  a  number  of  decisions  have  invali- 
dated present  plans  and  required  state  l^ls- 
latures  to  restructure  funding  laws  to  provide 
at  least  an  equal  share  of  available  money  to 
all  districts,  virlthout  regard  to  the  relative 
wealth  of  the  districts." 

But  even  with  the  successes  obtained  thus 
far,  litigation  Is  expected  to  drag  on  for  years. 
Meaningful  Implementation  will  require  even 
more  years  of  legislative  debate,  manipula- 
tion, circumvention,  and  delay.  Again,  It  Is 
likely  that  ghetto  schools  will  need  more  than 
equal  dollars  to  even  approach  the  quality 
of  suburban  schools.  No  court  has  yet  recog- 
nized a  legal  right  to  any  such  entitlement, 
while  the  Title  I  experience  enables  a  predic- 
tion that  poorer  schools  will  be  short- 
changed If  not  by  outright  chicanery,  then 
by  the  richer  districts'  superior  ability  to  ex- 
ercise political  muscle  with  the  legislature. 

Finally,  there  Is  no  proof  that  school  input 
(dollars)  has  any  relationship  to  school  out- 
put (s^tident  achievement) .  and  indeed  no 
standard  for  defining  much  less  measuring 
"achievement.""  School  funding  reform  is 
needed  and  appears  on  the  way.  but  It  doesn't 
represent  a  suitable  substitute  for  school  in- 
tegration as  a  means  for  insuring  a  better 
education  for  black  children. 

COUMtrNITT    CONTROL 

As  white  resistance  to  Integration  grew, 
black  parents  and  their  leaders,  many  of 
whom  never  enthusiastically  embraced  the 
Idea  of  sending  their  children  to  white 
schools,  changed  strategy  and  sought  decen- 
tralization and  Increased  local  control  over 
the  public  schools  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
the  ever-elusive  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity for  their  children.  Spokesmen  for  the 
movement  believe  that  If  the  black  commu- 
nity could  select  school  boards  that  would 
be  genuinely  concerned  about  their  responsi- 
bilities, they  In  turn  wotild  hire  administra- 
tors and  teachers  who  would  create  atmos- 
pheres of  mutual  respect  and  pride  In  which 
learning  could  take  place.  Emphasizing  black 
history,  art  and  culture,  teachers,  selected 
for  their  sensitivity  to  the  special  needs  of 
black  children,  would  build  pride  and  coun- 
teract the  socially-perpetuated  propensities 
for  low  self-eeteem  that  sap  achievement  po- 
tential among  black  students.** 

Some  experiments  In  community  control 
have  returned  impressive  results."  But  the 
obstacles  are  overwhelming.  In  addition  to 
the  challenges  of  efficiently  administering 
such  a  project,  gaining  parental  support,  hir- 
ing effective  teachers,  securing  adequate  fi- 
nancing, there  is  the  serious  (some  would 
say  fana/tlcal)  opposition  of  teachers  unions 
and  other  groups  and  Interests  with  strong 
vested  Interests  In  the  educational  status 
quo.  Mere  mention  of  the  New  York  P.S.  201 
and  Ocean  Hill -Brownsville  experiments 
should  suffice  to  make  this  point." 

Because  community  control  projects  seem 
to  represent  a  voluntary  return  to  "separate 
but  equal"  education,  they  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive little  Judicial  assistance  from  the 
courts.  Including  those  most  unwilling  to 
require  elimination  of  de  facto  school  seg- 
regation.'" 

In  short,  the  white  resistance  to  any  po- 
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tentlally  threatening  change  In  racial  policy, 
that  retards  school  desegregation  will  also 
prove  a  barrier  to  blacks  seeking  meaningful 
control  over  ghetto  schools. 

Moreover,  community  control  seems  more 
a  result  than  a  program,  a  means  of  describ- 
ing a  status  already  achieved  more  than  a 
means  of  acquiring  It.  The  essence  of  com- 
munity control  Is  the  sense  of  parents  that 
they  can  and  are  Infiuenclng  policy  making 
In  their  children's  schools  In  ways  that  are 
beneficial  to  their  children.  Parents  In  highly 
regarded  suburban  school  communities  have 
this  sense,  and  in  varying  degree,  teachers 
and  administrators  in  those  schools  convey 
an  understanding  that  their  Job  success  de- 
pends on  satisfying  not  the  school  board  or 
the  teacher  union,  but  the  parents  whose 
children  are  enrolled  In  the  school. 

Achieving  this  parental  outlook  In  urban 
ghetto  areas  where  parents  lack  the  sense  of 
power,  that  education  and  socio-economic 
status  provide  their  suburban  counterparts, 
will  be  extremely  dlfflcvUt,  even  in  the  grow- 
ing number  of  urban  areas,  where  the  per- 
centage of  black  residents  Is  steadily  rising. 

FREE  SCHOOLS 

The  real  pioneers  in  the  community  con- 
trol movement  have  given  up  on  the  public 
schools  entirely  and  In  recent  years  have 
established  small  private  schools  In  ghetto 
areas.*'  Moving  one  of  these  schools  from  Idea 
to  reality  requires  great  dedication  Sponsors 
must  overcome  a  myriad  of  problems  Includ- 
ing state  and  local  educational  requirements, 
health  and  safety  standards,  teacher  certifi- 
cations and,  of  course,  ongoing  financial 
problems.  But  a  number  of  these  projects 
have  moved  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
and  have  achieved  not  merely  survival  but 
impressive  academic  success.  Perhaps  signif- 
icantly, many  of  these  schools  begun  deep  in 
black  communities  for  black  children,  have 
waiting  lists  of  white  children  whose  parents 
are  more  than  willing  to  pay  to  have  their 
children  share  In  the  innovative  and  in- 
tegrated educational  programs  that  often 
characterize  free  school  projects. 

But  again,  almost  by  definition,  free 
schools  are  small  and  require  a  degree  of  com- 
mitment, competence  and  courage  which 
would  be  difficult  to  mass  produce  for  the 
millions  of  black  children  whose  schooling 
continues  to  refiect  a  separate  and  highly  un- 
equal character. 

These  are  the  major  alternatives  to  Inte- 
grated public  schools  for  black  children.  How 
viable  are  they  now  that  blacks  In  growing 
niunbers  are  expressing  their  disenchantment 
with  Integrated  schools,  and  seeking  as  they 
have  In  the  past  (by  choice  in  the  early 
1880's  and  by  law  after  Plessy  v.  Fergiison) 
for  means  to  provide  quality  In  separate, 
black  schools?  " 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  for  relatively 
small  numbers  of  black  children  there  are  al- 
ternatives to  Integrated  public  schools  which 
are  both  available  and  quite  attractive.  But 
none  of  them  are  attainable  by  the  masses  of 
blacks.  Indeed,  functioning  alternative  pro- 
grams often  owe  some  credit  for  their  exis- 
tence to  the  pressure  for  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

Clearly  the  mixing  of  black  and  white  chil- 
dren in  a  school  does  not  guarantee  a  quality 
education  for  either  racial  group,  and  in 
some  situations,  the  degree  of  racial  hostility 
Is  such  as  to  render  even  the  suggestion  a 
farce. 

But,  one  may  ask.  If  Integration  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  quality  education,  what  is  It? 
In  summary,  the  right  to  an  Integrated  edu- 
cation makes  possible  a  legal  and  i>olltlcal 
climate  In  which  the  potential  for  quality 
education  for  black  ohlldren  can  exist  and 
grow.  This  ixxtentlal  Is  not  lessened  and  may 
increase  in  the  face  of  white  opposition  and 
hostUlty. 

This  la  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  be 
concerned  about  the  racial  fears,  violence  and 
harraasment    that   frequently    mars    public 
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school  Integration  effcwts.  But  It  would  be  a 
surprise  If  these  schools  did  not  mirror  the 
racial  antagonism  of  their  communities.  So- 
ciologist Nathan  Glazer  suggests  In  a  recent 
article  that  racial  clashes  among  students  In 
Integrated  schools,  and  the  tendency  of  black 
and  white  students  to  remain  separated  In 
non-classroom  activity.  Is  an  indication  that 
school  Integration  has  failed,  or  at  least  Is 
not  worth  pursuing." 

But  while  school  cAclals  must  do  more  to 
cope  with  racial  harrassment,  and  courts 
could  certainly  be  more  explicit  about  respon- 
sibilities In  this  area  when  writing  Integra- 
tion orders,'*'  It  Is  not  necessary  that  blacks 
and  whites  attending  Integrated  schools  love 
one  another,  or  even  get  along  very  well. 
Given  the  status  of  race  relations  In  our  soci- 
ety, this  would  take  a  miracle.  Indeed,  It  Is 
little  short  of  miraculous  that  there  are  as 
many  Interracial  friendships  as  exist,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the 
greatly  feared  interracial  romances.'^ 

Education  is  more  than  achievement  out- 
puts on  standardized  test  results.  Education 
should  prepare  students  for  living.  In  the 
Integrated  school  setting,  whatever  the  aca- 
demic value  of  blacks  learning  with  whites  or 
vice  versa,  the  two  groups  are  forced  to  cc^je 
with  the  very  real  problem  of  racial  hostility, 
fear,  and  Ignorance  Imposed  on  them  by  the 
society  In  which  they  so  soon  will  have  to 
take  their  places.  One  might  even  say  that  to 
the  extent  there  are  no  racial  conflicts,  to 
that  extent  there  is  no  worthwhile  prepara- 
tion for  living  in  America  as  It  is,  and  as  It  is 
likely  to  be  for  a  long  time. 

The  damage  that  can  be  done  to  children 
In  these  encounters,  particularly  black  chil- 
dren who  can't  flee  to  the  suburbs,  should 
not  be  underestimated."  Often,  for  example, 
the  harm  resulting  from  suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion for  some  racial  indiscretion — real  or 
Imagined — Is  permanent.  But  is  this  risk  of 
harm  any  virorse  than  tbat  e:q>erlenced  by 
so  many  black  students  over  so  many  years 
In  segregated  Institutions  administered  by 
men  like  Dr.  Bledsoe,  the  classic  example  ot 
this  genre  portrayed  so  memorably  and  ac- 
curately In  Ralph  Ellison's  novel,  "Invisible 
Man"?™ 

The  honest  among  those  who  experienced 
the  dictatorial  atmosphere  that  so  frequent- 
ly pervaded  the  old  segregated  schools  and 
colleges  will  agree  that  life  In  even  a  hostile 
integrated  school  can't  be  worse.  And  the 
conflict  in  desegregated  schools  may  Itself 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  student  growth  and 
racial  maturity.  This  growth  Is  hard  to  meas- 
ure on  standardized  achievement  tests,  and 
It  doesn't  make  the  wire  services,  but  It  can 
be  a  crucial  educational  experience  for  stu- 
dents, black  and  white,  who  all  too  soon  will 
be  Inheriting  the  product  of  our  failure  to 
solve  our  society's  racial  problems. 

A  black  school  board  member  In  South 
Carolina  recently  reported  an  experience  at 
an  open,  student  forum  in  the  eissembly  hall 
of  a  formerly  all-black  high  school  which  was 
experiencing  problems  of  racial  dlstriist  and 
resentment  after  complying  with  desegrega- 
tion orders  that  resulted  In  a  50-50  racial 
balance  In  two  years.  The  board  member's  re- 
port of  the  meeting  Is  worth  quoting  at  some 
length: 

"The  principal  opened  the  meeting  with  a 
few  well-chosen  words  about  getting  along. 
He  told  them  all  very  bluntly  that  tiie  time 
was  past  for  arguing  the  whys  and  where- 
fores (rf  school  attendance  lines,  government 
regulations,  busing,  and  the  rest  of  It.  The 
job  now  was  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
education— to  learn  to  live  with  the  situa- 
tion as  it  was. 

"Again,  like  prizefighters,  the  students  be- 
gan to  feel  each  other  out.  Members  of  the 
bi-raclal  oconmlttee  brought  out  some  of 
the  sore  points  on  both  sides,  and  the  stu- 
dents began  to  say  what  they  felt — many 
of  them  for  the  first  time. 

"A  tall,  strong  black  boy  said.  'The  whites 
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act  like  they're  too  good  to  associate  with 
us.' 

"A  small,  earnest  white  girl  said,  'I'm  actu- 
ally afraid  to  pass  by  a  group  of  black  boys 
In  the  ball.  Z  dont  want  to  be,  but  I  am.' 

"A  sullen  white  boy  with  long  hair  said, 
'Why  should  we  take  part  In  anything  at  this 
8cho<H7  The  government  Is  making  us  come 
here  against  our  will.' 

"An  equally  sullen  black  girl  said,  'I  re- 
member the  things  I  had  to  put  up  with 
when  I  went  to  a  predominately  white  school, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  big  deal  out 
ol  being  nice  to  them  when  they're  In  my 
territory.' 

"And  so  it  went.  Tension  was  there,  and 
It  could  have  been  explosive  except  for  two 
things :  the  Principal  Is  a  tough-minded  man 
who  managed  to  keep  down  any  uproars  that 
got  started,  and  the  other  thing  was  that  I 
began  to  feel  that  the  children  themselves 
didn't  want  any  trouble  to  happen. 

"Almost  as  it  was  building,  the  tension 
seemed  to  be  easing — as  IX  the  children  real- 
ized that  the  things  they  were  thinking,  the 
prejudices  and  fears  they  had  lived  with  all 
of  their  lives,  sounded  hollow  when  said  out 
loud. 

"Then  It  happened.  A  white  boy  about  half- 
way back  stood  up  and  cc«nplalned,  "How 
can  we  get  along  with  the  black  kids  when 
we  don't  know  them?  They  stay  to  them- 
selves. You  always  see  them  at  lunch  or  re- 
cess standing  together  in  groups.' 

"A  blfick  child  jumped  up  and  said,  'Well, 
man,  you  whites  act  like  we're  going  to  Jump 
on  you  with  a  knife  every  time  we  start  to 
say  something.' 

"The  white  boy  said,  'Well,  how  do  you 
expect  ua  to  act?  You  stay  together  In  groups 
and  talk  and  laugh,  and  the  only  way  we 
oould  Join  In  woxild  be  to  walk  up  and  Join 
the  group.  I'd  feel  funny  being  the  only  white 
In  a  big  group  of  black  kids.' 

"Then  down  In  front  where  at  least  50  or 
60  black  children  were  sitting,  a  little  tiny 
white  girl  stood  up  and  turned  to  the  boy 
and  said.  'Here  /  am.  and  I  don't  feel  funny. 
If  I  can  sit  down  here  with  my  friends  why 
can't  you?' 

"And  somewhere  else,  a  black  child  stood 
up  to  show  she  was  sitting  with  a  group  of 
whites. 

"Of  course,  there  was  a  lot  of  applause  and 
excitement  throughout  the  auditorium;  and 
the  first  thing  you  knew,  the  white  boy  and 
his  girl  friend  moved  from  their  seats  and 
came  down  front  to  sit  with  some  of  the 
black  chUdren.  That  started  the  ball  roUlng, 
and  all  over  the  room  black  children  and 
white  chUdren  were  shifting  to  sit  with  each 
other.  Introducing  themselves.  Sharing  the 
one  excitement  of  a  new  experience  as  only 
young  people  can. 

"A  small  thing.  But  when  you  think  about 
the  hundreds  of  years  of  dlstnist  that  have 
driven  people  apart,  it  doesnt  seem  small 
at  aU.  White  kids  and  black  kids  beginning 
to  think  of  each  other  as  individuals  rather 
than  as  members  of  an  opposing  group."  »« 

At  the  outset,  this  piece  recaUed  that  op- 
position to  school  desegregation  la  neither, 
new  or  novel.  Because  of  Its  pathological 
components,  this  opposition  Is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. Because  white  resistance  to  Integrated 
schools  Is  symbolic,  and  represents  the  core 
of  the  phUoeophy  that  America  Is  a  wblt« 
man's  country.  It  must  be  fought  by  even 
thoae  blacks  convinced  that  the  educational 
merits  of  Integrated  schools  are  overstated, 
misconceived,  or  simply  untrue.  For  quite 
llteraUy  the  right — whether  exercised  or 
not — of  black  children  to  attend  integrated 
public  schools  Is  a  right  that  Is  crucial  not 
only  to  black  success,  but  to  black  survival 
In  this  country. 

Anyone  doubting  this  need  only  ra-read 
the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendments  de- 
signed, it  is  asserted,  to  curb  "forced  busing." 
With  so  much  at  stake,  we  can't  afford  to 
surrender,  and  dare   not  risk  compromise. 
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Our  efforts  may  or  may  not  be  successful, 
but  fighting  for  survival  is  never  a  "no-wln" 
policy.  It  is  much  more  a  "for  better  or 
worst"  situation  in  which,  for  all  our  weari- 
ness and  frustration,  we  can  only,  as  the  cur- 
rent expression  goes,  "keep  on-keeping  on". 
But  Langston  Hughes  said  it  better  as  he 
concluded  his  "Mother  to  Son"  poem,  cap- 
turing in  his  lines  what  Is  apparent  herit- 
age and  Inheritance  of  black  America: 

So  boy,  dont  you  turn  back, 

Dont  you  set  down  on  the  steps 

'Cause  you  finds  It's  kinder  hard. 

Dont  you  fall  now — 

For  I'se  still  goln',  honey, 

I'se  stiU  climbin'. 

And  life  for  me  aint  been  no  crystal  stair. 
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cision by  the  Ples$y  Court  In  1896  is  less 
than  honest,  for  Ave  years  after  the  Roberts 
case,  the  campaign  to  end  segregated  schools 
In  Massachusetts  (of  which  the  Roberts  case 
was  a  part)  succeeded  In  obtaining  a  state 
law  to  this  end.  See  J.  Daniels.  In  Freedom's 
Birthplace,  446-49  (Johnson  ed.  1968). 

"  R.  Bardolph,  ed.  The  CivU  Rights  Record. 
210  (1970). 

"  In  the  decades  following  Pleasy,  at  least 
60  objective  factors  of  disparity  were  liti- 
gated involving  physical  faculties  and  equip- 
ment, number  and  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, richness  of  curriculum  and  teacher's  sal- 
aries. See  Larson,  The  New  Law  of  Race  Rela- 
tions. 1968  Wis.  L.  Rev.  470,  482-83. 

>*  See  Chief  Justice  Burger's  effort  to  limit 
the  scope  of  Swann  v.  Charlotte  Mecklenburg 
Bd.  of  Educ.,  402  VS.  1  (1971)  whUe  denying 
a  stay  In  Winston-Salem  Bd.  of  Educ  v 
Sco«,— UJ5.— ( 1971 ) . 

»402U£.  1  (1971). 

"  Gordon  v.  Jefferson  Davis  Parish  Sch.  Bd. 
446  F.  3d  266  (6th  Clr.  1971);  Bell  v.  West 
Point  Munic.  Sep.  Sch.  Dist.,  446  F.  2d 
1362  (6th  Clr.  1971 ) ;  Lee  v.  Macon  Co.  Bd.  Of 
Educ..  448  F.  2d  746  (6th  Clr.  1971);  V.S.  T. 
Bd.  of  Edxic.  of  Clayton  County,  331  F.  BuoD. 
446  (NX).  Ga..  1971). 

>*  Moses  V.  Washington  Parish  Sch.  Bd., 
330  F.  Supp.  1340  (E.D.  La.  1971). 

"Smith  V.  St.  Tammany  Parish  Sch.  Bd., 
448  F.2d  414  (6th  Clr.  1971 ) . 

"  Dunn  V.  Tyler  IruUpt.  Sch.  Dist..  827  F. 
Supp.  628  (EJJ.  Tex.  1971). 
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^  Moore  v.  Bd.  of  Educ.  of  Chidester  Sch 
Dist.,  448  F.2d  709  (8th  Clr.  1971) ;  Rauls  and 

Hammond  v.  Baker  Co.  Bd.  of  Educ    p  o^ 

—  (5th  Clr.  1971);  Smith  v.  Concordia  Par- 
Uh,  445  F.2d  285  (5th  Clr.  1971);  Comist  v 
Richland  ParUh  Sch.  Bd.,  —  PAl  —  rsth 
Clr.  1971).  ^  ^ 

''Hobson  V.  Hansen,  269  F.Supp.  401  515_ 
18  (D.C.C.  1967),  affd  sub  nom.  Smuck  v 
Hobson,  408  F.2d   (D.C.  Clr.  1969). 

« Bradley  v.  Sch.  Bd.  of  Richmond,  —  p 
Supp.  — ,  40  U.S.L.W.  2446  (Jan.  18,  1972)* 
See  also,  Lee  v.  Macon  Co.  Bd.  of  Educ  448 
P.2d  748  (5th  Clr.  1971),  where  the  court 
refused  to  aUow  a  city  to  secede  from  a 
coxmty  and  operate  an  Independent  school 
system  where  secession  would  adversely  effect 
desegregation  of  the  county  school  system 

But  see,  Boyd  v.  Pointe  Coupee  Parish  Sch 
Bd.  332  F.Supp.  994  (E.D.  La.  1971),  wher^ 
the  court  refused  to  grant  further  relief 
after  1800  white  students  enrolled  In  private 
schools  to  avoid  integration.  The  court 
deemed  the  resulting  all-black  schools  "de 
facto  segregated",  stating,  "This  Is  simply  an 
inevitable  result  of  forced  integration  of 
schools."  332  P.Supp.  at  995. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  granted  writs  of 
certiorari  to  review  two  Fourth  Ch-cuit  cases 
in  each  of  which  approval  was  given  for  the 
creation  of  new  school  districts  for  cities  that 
were  previously  included  in  large  county 
school  districts.  U.S.  v.  Scotland  Neck  City 
Bd.  of  Educ,  442  F.2d  584  (4th  Clr.  1971) 
92  S.  Ct.  47  (1971) ;  Wright  v.  Council  of  City 
of  Emporia,  442  F.2d  570  (4th  Clr.  1971)  92 
S.Ct.56  (1971). 

"  Note  the  Court's  statement  in  Swann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Bd.  of  Ed.  402  U.S. 
1,  15  (1972),  that:  "absent  a  constitutional 
violation  there  would  be  no  basis  for  Judi- 
cially ordering  assignment  of  students  on  a 
racial  basis." 

"In  the  last  few  years,  such  orders  have 
been  entered  in : 

Los  Angeles — Crawford  v.  Bd.  of  Educ  Civ 
No.  822864  (Sup.  Ct.  L.A.  City,  Feb.  11,  1970); 

Pasadena^SpanpIer  v.  Pasadena  Bd  of 
Educ.,  311  P.Supp.  501  (CX>.  Cal.  1970); 

San  Francisco — Johnson  v.  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  DUt.,  — PJ3upp— (N.D.  Cal. 
1971). 

Oxnard  (CalU.)— Sorte  v.  Oxnard  Sch.  DUt. 
Bd.  of  Trustees,  328  F.Supp.  155  (C.  C.  Cal. 
1971). 

Las  Vegas— KelZy  v.  Brown,  Civ.  No.  LV- 
1146    (D.Nev.,  Dec.     2,    1970). 

Pontlac  (Michigan)— Doula  v.  School  Dist., 
309  F.Supp.  734  (E.D.  Mich.  1970),  aff'd, 
443  F.2d  573  (6th  Clr.)  cert,  denied.  92  S.  Ct. 
233  (1971).  Detroit— BradJcy  v.  Milliken 
P.Supp.  —  (E.D.  Mich.  197: ) . 

South  Holland  (ni.)  —U.S.  v.  School  Dist. 
151.  404  F.2d— 126  (7th  Clr.  1968),  Modified 
435  F.2d  1147  (7th  Clr.  1970),  cert,  denied, 
402U.S.  943  (1971). 

-*  More  than  50  amendments  are  under 
consideration,  but  one  which  has  received 
substantial  support  in  the  House  (H.J.  Res. 
620)  provides: 

"Section  1.  No  public  school  student  shall, 
because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  as- 
signed or  to  or  required  to  attend  a  particu- 
lar school." 

This  measure,  if  adopted,  would  not  mere- 
ly eliminate  busing  for  integration,  but 
would  void  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
except  perhaps  as  to  desegregation  resulting 
from  freedom  of  choice  plans. 

In  the  Senate,  S.J.  Res.  166  that  would 
have  a  similar  effect  provides  that: 

"Section  1.  The  assignment  of  transporta- 
tion of  children  to  a  region  beyond  that  cov- 
ered by  the  neighborhood  school,  unless  such 
assignment  or  transportation  is  voluntary, 
is  expressly  prohibited." 

"J.  Franklin,  From  Slavery  to  Freedom, 
830-32  (vintage  ed.  1969);  K.  Stampp,  The 
Era  of  Reconstruction  1866-1877.  186-216 
(Vintage  ed.  1967). 

"Perhaps  reflecting  the  racial  hostlUty 
they  see  around  them,  reports  Indicate  that 
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black  students  in  some  predominately  black 
schools  have  beaten  and  harrassed  the  white 
children  assigned  to  "their"  schools. 

»;The  VS.  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  has  foiind 
that  disadvantaged  children  without  regard 
to  race  tend  to  perform  better  In  schools 
with  a  majority  of  advantaged  children.  But 
m  achievement  test  terms,  black  students  In 
Berkeley,  while  improving,  are  still  at  an 
educational  level  five  years  behind  their  ad- 
vantaged white  classmate  at  the  eighth - 
grade  level. 

"Even  committed  school  integratlonlst, 
Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  has  expressed  support 
for  emergency  programs  of  compensatory 
education  Intended  to  benefit  children  in 
predominately  black  schools.  Clark,  "Alter- 
native Public  School  Systems",  38  Harv. 
Educ.  Rev.  100,  105  (1968) . 

"  R.  Nlebuhr,  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  So- 
ciety. 252-53  (1932). 

"  B.  Washington,  Up  From  Slavery,  218-25 
(1901). 

n  L.  Bennett,  Before  the  Mayflower,  227-29 
(1966). 

"  Id.  Washington's  policies  were  vigorously 
challenged  by  other  black  spokesmen  of  the 
day.  See,  H.  Apetheker,  A  Documentary  His- 
tory of  the  Negro  People  in  the  United  States, 
876-86  (1968). 

Of  course,  the  classic  statement  is,  "Of  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  others",  W.  Du- 
Bols,  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk.  42  (Premier 
ed.  1961). 

Tho  ideological  conflict  between  Washing- 
ton and  DuBols  is  Reviewed  in  A.  Meier,  Ne- 
gro Thought  in  America  1880-1915  (1963). 

"Newsweek,  Mar.  13,  1972,  at  21. 

«79  Stat.  27-35,  as  amended,  20  tJ.S.C. 
i§  236-44  (1965).  ESEA  is  the  largest  com- 
pensatory education  plan  ever  attempted. 

» "Title  I  of  ESEA — Is  it  Helping  Poor 
rights  groups  was  reported  in  N.T.  Times, 
Nov.  9,  1969,  at  l,col.  1. 

"See,  1969  ClvU  Rights  Comm'n.  Report, 
32. 

''Cohen,  "Policies  for  the  Public  Schools: 
Compensation  and  Integration,"  38  Harv. 
Educ.  Rev.  114  (1968).  Sen.  Walter  Mondale, 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity,  said  recently, 
"With  few  exceptions,  an  annual  Federal  In- 
vestment of  $1.5  billion  In  compensatory  edu- 
cation has  little  perceptible  Impact  on 
mounting  educational  disadvantage."  N.Y. 
Times,  Feb.  27,  1972,  Sec.  E  at  13.  col.  8. 

•«37  See  Slzer  and  Whltten,  "A  Proposal 
for  a  Poor  ChUdren's  BUI  of  Rights",  Psy- 
chology Today,  Aug.  1968,  at  69;  Slzer.  "The 
Case  for  a  Free  Market",  Saturday  Review, 
Jan.  11, 1969,  at  34. 

For  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  legal,  po- 
litical and  educational  Issues,  see  Areen,  "Ed- 
ucation Vouchers",  6  Harv.  Civ.  Rlghts-Clv. 
Lib.  L.  Rev.  466  (1971).  Serious  constitu- 
tional questions  are  posed  in  King,  "Re- 
building the  'Fallen  House' — State  Tuition 
Grants  for  Elementary  &  Secondary  Educa- 
tion". 84  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1067  (1971). 

"See  Coons  Clune  &  Sugarman,  "Educa- 
tional Opportunity:  A  Workable  Constitu- 
tional Test  for  State  Financial  Structurer", 
67  Cal.  L.  Rev.  306   (1969). 

"  Mclnnis  V.  Shapiro,  293  F.  Supp.  327  (NJ5. 
HI.  1968),  aff'd  mem.  sub.  nom.  Mclnnis  v. 
Ogilvie,  394  U.S.  322  ( 1969 ) . 

"  Serrano  v.  PHest.  6  Cal.  3d  684,  487.  P.  ad 
1241,  96  Oal.  Rptr.  601  (1971) ;  Van  DusartM  v. 
Hatfield,  No.  3-71  Civ.  243  (D.  Minn..  Oct.  12. 
1971);  Rodriquez  v.  San  Antonio  Indpt.  Sch. 
Dist.,  No.  68-176-6A  (W.  D.  Tex..  Deo.  23, 
1971). 

SlmUar  suits  are  pending  in  perhaps  20 
other  states.  See  Note,  "The  Evolution  of 
Equal  Protection-Education,  Municipal  Serv- 
ices and  Wealth,  7  Harv.  OIt.  Lib.  L.  Rev. 
103,200-13  (1972). 

'-See  Cohen,  "The  Economics  of  Inequal- 
ity", Saturday  Review,  Apr.  19,  1969,  at  64. 

"  For  what  has  become  the  classic  expoal- 
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tlon  of  the  Community  control  philosophy, 
see  HAmilton,  "Race  and  Education:  A  wvcb 
for  Legitimacy",  88  Harv.  Educ.  Rev.  660 

(1968). 

The  issues  are  thoroughly  reviewed  in  A. 
AltschiUer,  Community  Control  (1970).  Bee 
also  Community  Control  of  Schools  (H.  Levin 
ed.  (1970) ;  L.  Fein,  77i«  Ecology  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  (1971). 

"See,  e.g.,  Fantlni,  "Participation,  Decen- 
tralization, Community  Control,  and  Quality 
Education"  71  The  Teachers  CoUege  Record 
93  (Colum.  Univ.  1969);  Myers.  "Schools: 
Morgan's  Tentative  Revolution."  City  Bl- 
Monthly  Rev.  of  Urban  America.  Nov-Dec. 
1968,  at  6. 

*^  Confrontation  at  Ocean  HUl-Broums- 
ville  (M.  Berube,  B.  GltteU,  eds.  1968;  D. 
Rogers,  100  Livingston  Street  (1969). 

M  Community  Con^ol  Is  constltutlonaUy 
permlaslble.  Klrp,  "Community  Control,  Pub- 
lic Policy,  and  the  Limits  of  Law,"  68  Mich. 
L.  Rev.  1866  (1970) ,  but  note  the  unreceptlve 
opinion  m  Oliver  v.  Donovan,  283  P.  Sup- 
958    CEDJU.Y.  1968). 

♦•G.  Dennlson,  Lives  of  Children  (1969); 
H.  Kozel,  Free  Schools  (1972). 

"While  the  Newsweek  poU,  supra  note  3 
at  21  asserts  that  ".  .  .  nearly  half  the  blacks 
Interviewed  opposed  busing."  Their  reasons 
go  to  the  unfair  burden  placed  on  black 
children  In  many  busing  plans,  and  what 
some  Interpret  as  the  subtle  Implications  In 
aU  school  Integration  plans  that  blacks  can- 
not learn  unless  In  the  presence  of  whites. 

This  latter  concern  Is  reflected  In  a  con- 
troversial antlbuslng  resolution  passed  at 
the  recent  black  political  convention  held 
in  Gary,  Ind.  Boston  Globe  Mar.  13,  1972, 
at  2,  col.  3. 

*»  Olazer,  "Is  Busing  Necessary?"  Commen- 
tary  (Mar.   1972)    at  39. 

•"  Some  coiirts  have  required  the  establish- 
ment of  blraclal  committees,  but  all  too  fre- 
quently this  leads  to  the  appointment  of 
blacks  who,  once  exposed  to  the  school 
board's  "problems",  are  coapted  and  Join 
with  the  white  members  In  opposing  further 
legal  action  that  may  be  needed  to  Insure 
compliance  with  the  plan. 

» Petronl,  "Teen-age  Interracial  Dating", 
Trans-Action,  Sep.  1971,  at  54. 

"R.  Coles,  Ch^ildren  of  CrisU.  (1964). 

uR.  EUlson,  Invisible  Man  (1947). 

"  Excerpts  from  speech  of  Theodore  Les- 
ter, board  member,  Florence  County  School 
District  No.  1  School  Board,  Your  Schools. 
Newsletter  of  the  South  Carolina  Community 
Relations  Program,  American  FYlends  Service 
Comm.,  401  Columbia  Bldg.,  Columbia,  S.C. 
29201. 


VIETNAM— THE  CYCLE  OP 
STUPIDITY 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  ApHl  17,  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
dirty  war. 

It  is  a  hateful  war. 

It  is  a  war  which  has  hurt  us  at  home 
more  than  we  will  ever  know. 

It  is  murder. 

It  is  folly. 

It  is  the  second  worst  enterprise  of 
which  mankind  has  been  capable  in  the 
20th  century. 

It  has  shown  the  monumental  stupid- 
ity of  which  mankind  is  capable. 

It  has  shown  our  incredible  capacity  to 
swallow  the  same  pack  of  lies  time  after 
time,  knowing  fuU  well  all  the  while  that 
they  are  lies. 

And  it  goes  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
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The  headlines  we  read  this  month 
from  the  war  zone  are  a  nightmare  replay 
of  the  murder  and  blood  and  violence 
that  have  numbed  our  sense  of  humanity 
for  a  decade. 

Those  are  human  beings,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  our  side,  on  their  side.  When  a  bullet 
rips  the  flesh,  when  a  midnight  ex- 
plosion scatters  the  parts  of  the  body, 
and  when  the  blood  runs  on  the  ground, 
whether  on  our  side  or  theirs,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  family  of  man  that  has  bee  . 
destroyed. 

Are  we  cannibals?  Do  we  propose  to 
tame  political  passions  in  Vietnam  by 
killing  or  crippling  everyone  there? 

When  does  it  stop,  Mr.  Speaker? 
When? 

In  1965  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

In  1966  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

In  1967  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

In  1968  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

In  1969  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

In  1970  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

In  1971  we  were  told,  "Just  a  little 
more  time." 

And  now  in  1972  we  are  told.  "Just  a 
little  more  time." 

A  little  more  time  for  what,  gentle- 
men? For  murder,  for  bloodshed,  for  vio- 
lence, for  tyranny,  all  in  the  name  of  the 
highest  ideals  mankind  can  espouse. 

Is  that  not  sick?  How  can  that  fail  to 
make  your  guts  wrench? 

Here  we  are,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  conned  by 
a  handful  of  military  dictators  to  sacri- 
fice hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  to 
maim  millions  more,  on  a  political  prem- 
ise of  worthless  validity. 

Here  we  are,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  made  into 
fools  and  laughingstocks  because  we  lack 
the  guts  to  correct  a  monstrously  obvious 
error. 

Here  we  are,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  rendered 
impotent  and  morally  constipated  by  our 
pride  and  the  egocentric  notion  that  we 
must  save  our  face  as  it  is  reflected  in  a 
sea  of  blood. 

Here  we  are,  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful nation  in  the  world,  analyzing  the 
corpse  coimt  as  if  it  were  the  score  in  a 
decade-long  bowling  tournament. 

We  have  sent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  including  50,000  of  our  own 
young,  to  their  maker,  and  the  best  we 
can  say  of  it  is  that  we  learned  not  to 
do  it  again. 

All  of  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  that 
all-purpose  bogeyman,  national  security. 
Does  the  security  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  nation  really  depend  upon 
installing  our  choice  of  military  dicta- 
torships to  preside  over  a  land  of  peas- 
ants ravaged  by  civil  war  for  decades 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles  from  our 
shores? 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  a  river 
of  blood  is  the  best  messenger  for  the 
virtues  of  democracy? 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  a  river 
of  blood  is  the  best  messenger  for  the 
virtues  of  freedom? 
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Can  we  not  find  a  better  instrument 
to  deal  with  men  when  we  are  smart 
enough  to  go  to  the  moon? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  paid  a  terrible 
price.  We  have  ruined  our  economy.  We 
have  poisoned  our  own  institutions.  We 
have  even  corrupted  our  language  be- 
cause it  will  not  harbor  the  truth  in 
convenient  terms. 

We  can  pay  no  more.  Our  own  land 
is  war-ravaged.  We  must  make  amends 
it  we  are  to  survive. 

Are  a  hundred  cities  rotten  in  the  core 
the  best  advertisement  of  our  way  of 
life?  They  look  Uke  they  have  been 
bombed. 

Are  subui-bs  full  of  millions  of  frus- 
trated, angry,  debt-ridden,  overtaxed, 
unhappy  people  the  best  advertisement 
for  our  way  of  life?  They  are  the  refu- 
gees. 

What  about  our  rural  areas?  Are  they 
not  rapidly  becoming  economic  waste- 
lands? What  kind  of  advertising  is  that 
for  the  good  life? 

What  do  our  people  think?  Does  any- 
one believe  they  are  pleased  to  shoulder 
grossly  unfair  taxes  that  favor  the  super- 
wealthy,  that  underwrite  this  inflation- 
ary war  madness,  that  enrich  the  mil- 
itary-industrial complex,  that  acceler- 
ate the  concentration  of  power  and 
money  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands?  And 
what  do  they  think  when  we  turn  around 
and  strap  them  with  the  burden  of  fight- 
ing that  inflation  without  redressing  the 
other  grievances?  How  much  longer  can 
we  push  our  luck  with  them? 

Have  we  not  done  far,  far  more  for 
Vietnam  than  is  either  reasonable  or 
wise?  Are  we  not  very  well  down  the 
road  to  undoing  ourselves  in  all  this 
process? 

Are  you  ready  for  the  crowning  in- 
sult? 

We  persist. 

The  cycle  of  stupidity  has  begun  to  re- 
peat itself  now  that  we  have  once  again 
undertaken  massive  bombing  to  give  that 
crew  of  military  tyrants  one  more  chance 
one  more  time. 

When  will  it  stop,  Mr.  Speaker,  when? 

When  our  own  children  will  no  longer 
look  us  in  the  eye,  is  that  when? 
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JUSTICE  AND  FREEDOM  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31, 
1971, 1  along  with  other  concerned  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  sponsored  legislation 
that  would  make  immediately  available 
30,000  special  nonquota  refugee  visas  for 
Soviet  Jews.  H.R.  7038  was  advanced  as 
an  expression  of  my  support  of  the  cour- 
age of  the  Soviet  Jew  and  to  help 
strengthen  the  petition  of  thousands  of 
Jews  who  have  risked  their  personal 
safety  in  applying  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  permission  to  emigrate.  I  was 
also  hopeful  that  this  measure  would  en- 
courage a  worldwide  movement  by  other 
nations  to  force  the  Soviet  Government 
to  allow  their  Jewish  citizenry  to  exer- 


cise their  right  of  freedom  to  emigrate 
to  the  countries  of  their  choice  as  af- 
firmed by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  30,  1971  I 
was  pleased  to  leam  that  the  Attorney 
General,  acting  in  accordance  with  an 
administrative  change  in  policy,  commit- 
ted, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the 
intent  of  this  legislation,  and  offered  the 
utilization  of  the  executive  parole  au- 
thority to  grant  refuge  in  America  to  aU 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  permitted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  who  wish  to  come 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  official  manifesta- 
tion of  welcome  to  the  Soviet  Jews  is 
Indeed  heartening,  but  the  point  must  be 
clearly  made  that  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  thfe  achievement  of  the  relief 
of  the  Soviet  Jews  rests  solely  with  our 
ability  to  dissuade  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment from  their  policies  toward  their 
Jewish  citizenry.  It  is  a  mammoth  task, 
the  inevitable  measure  of  which  sits 
squarely  with  the  determination  to  utilize 
every  available  resource  at  our  disposal 
The  Congress  surely  must  contribute  to 
the  job;  fully  contributing  our  powers 
to  the  goal  and  enjoining  the  cooperation 
of  others  in  meeting  our  responsibUitles 
On  August  6,  1971.  I  joined  with  24 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  introduc- 
mg  House  Concurrent  Resolution  390 
which  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  shall  take  im- 
mediate and  determined  steps  to  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  free 
expression  of  ideas  and  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  by  all  its  citizens;  demand  of 
the  Soviet  Union  it  permit  its  citizens  to 
emigrate;  call  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  raise  in  the  United  Nations  the 
issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's  transgression 
of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  •  and 
request  of  all  unofficial  and  official  'con- 
tacts with  Soviet  leaders  to  secure  an  end 
to  discrimination  against  religious  mi- 
norities. On  July  7,  1971.  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  524,  urging  the  Voice 
of  America  to  broadcast  in  Yiddish  to  the 
citiZCTis  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Clearly,  this 
legislation  requires  the  participation  of 
every  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  insure  justice  and  reverse  the  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Government  for  Soviet 
Jewry. 

But  the  necessity  to  convince  and  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  of  our  determina- 
tion and  concern  is  tantamount  to  our 
legislative  efforts  to  abrogate  the  policies 
of  their  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  complete  participa- 
tion and  assumption  of  leadership  by  the 
President  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  in 
his  meeting  with  Soviet  leaders  this 
spring  in  Moscow  Ls  both  opportune  and 
necessary.  The  administration  has  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  participate  in 
the  relief  of  the  Soviet  Jew  and  opened 
the  doors  of  this  country  to  those  who 
wish  to  immigrate.  We  request  now  that 
the  administration  assume  Its  part  in  the 
leadership  in  this  matter,  lend  credence 
to  their  expressed  policies  at  home,  ex- 
press the  wm  of  this  Congress,  wholely 
commit  the  vast  and  powerful  resources 
of  the  Office  of  the  President,  and  hon- 
estly discuss  on  a  face-to-face  basis  with 
Soviet  leaders,  the  issue  of  Soviet  treat- 
ment of  Jews. 
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THE  FAULTY  SCHOOL  BUSES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  the  Record  today  a  truly 
remarkable  article  entitled  "The  Faulty 
School  Buses",  which  appeared  in  the 
March  11  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Review 

As  you  know  I  have  introduced  the 
School  Bus  Safety  Act  in  the  House 
along  with  79  other  Members.  Anyone 
who  is  sUll  skeptical  about  the  need  for 
such  legislation  should  read  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Colman  McCarthy: 
The  PAtji-TY  School  Buses 


(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
In  the  board  rooms  of  General  Motors 
the  world's  mightiest  corporation,  decisions 
are  routinely  made  that  affect  the  lives  of 
Americans  In  ways  that  the  actions  of  Con- 
gressmen  in  Washington  seldom  do.  By  the 
hard  measure  of  dollars,  little  doubt  exists 
about  the  comparative  Importance  of  De- 
troit and  Washington.  In  a  recent  peak 
year,  1969,  the  board  chairman  of  General 
Motors  was  paid  $655,000,  or  fifteen  times 
the  salary  of  a  United  States  Senator  and 
more  than  three  times  what  Americans  pay 
their  President.  General  Motors  has  $24- 
bllllon  in  gross  annual  sales  (1969  figures) 
a  sum  larger  than  the  budget  of  any  of  the 
fifty  states  or  that  of  every  nation  except 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
According  to  GM's  records,  its  cumulative 
profit  from  1947  to  1969  was  $22-bUlion. 

One  reason  for  the  corporation's  Gargan- 
tuan size— It  has  55  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  market— is  that  its  custom- 
ers keep  coming  back  to  buy  Its  products, 
especlall  Its  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  avail- 
able at  some  13.000  GM  dealerships.  Many 
customers  return  because  they  have  been 
conditioned  to  crave  the  chrome,  horsepow- 
er, and  gizmos  that  GM  puts  into  its  ve- 
hicles. Others  are  the  trapped  victims  of 
a  corporate  phUosophy  candidly  described 
in  AprU  1970  by  former  board  chairman 
James  M.  Roche,  forty-two  years  with  GM: 
"Planned  obsolescence.  In  my  opinion,  is  an- 
other word  for  progress." 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  GM  executive  ever 
sends  out  memos  to  his  staff  saying  things 
like.  "Make  the  exhaust  systems  out  of  cheap- 
er metal  this  year."  or  "Order  a  lower-grade 
Iron  for  the  engine  mounts."  Yet  in  many 
cases  he  might  as  well,  for  underlings  in  the 
auto  industry  are  quick  to  divine  the  in- 
tentions of  their  superiors.  In  February  1969, 
OM  was  obliged  to  notify  5.4  million  owners 
to  bring  In  their  OM  vehicles  for  correction  of 
possible  safety  defects.  Some  2.5  million  of 
these  were  recalled  to  be  checked  for  ex- 
haust-system leaks.  According  to  the  Center 
for  Auto  Safety,  the  leaks  were  acknowl- 
edged by  GM  to  have  caused  four  deatlis.  The 
most  recent  GM  recall,  in  January,  set  a  na- 
tional record:  6.6  million  Chevrolets  for  pos- 
sible engine  mount  failure.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  said  it  knew  of  500  re- 
ports of  such  failures.  The  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  a  Ralph  Nader  organization 
in  Washington,  reported  at  least  six  deaths 
and  a  dozen  persons  seriously  Injured  in  re- 
sulting crashes. 

Down  the  line  of  corporate  responsibility, 
someone  had  those  thoughts  about  cheapen- 
ing the  exhausts  and  mounts,  someone  sec- 
onded those  thoughts,  and  someone  else 
carried  them  out.  Death  and  Injury  resulted, 
and  surely  GM  regrets  it.  Yet  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  $22-billion  profit  resulted 
also,  and  It  is  not  likely  that  GM  has  regrets 
about  that. 
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Consider  the  front  bumper  of  the  1966 
school  bus.  If  a  model  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Is 
representative.  It  is  one-quarter-inch  thick. 
On  the  1969  model,  it  Js  one-elghth-lnch. 
thick.  Thus  In  three  years  the  bumper's 
thickness  was  cut  In  half.  Considering  the 
thousands  of  buses  manufactured  with  the 
thinner  and  cheaper  bumper,  the  savings 
must  have  been  considerable.  But  so  was  and 
is  the  risk  of  Injury  and  death  to  the  thou- 
sands of  school  children  who  might  be  better 
protected  with  the  thicker  bumper. 

Incredibly,  as  if  more  Juice  could  still  be 
squeezed  from  these  lemons,  the  bumpers  on 
these  vehicles  were  the  object  of  further 
OM  cheapening.  Behind  the  front  bumper 
of  the  earlier  model  is  a  piece  of  steel  ex- 
tending from  the  frame  in  each  direction 
about  one  foot,  reinforcing  the  bumper. 
Prom  the  1969  model,  however,  this  piece  of 
reinforcing  steel  Is  gone.  And  anyone  who 
wonders  why  the  1969  bus  rides  so  roughly 
need  only  measure  the  leaf  springs  that  sup- 
port the  body.  Compared  to  those  on  earlier 
models,  the  springs  are  seven  Inches  shcnter. 
If  GM  cheapens  parts  that  a  layman  can 
detect,  what  may  It  have  done  to  parts  hid- 
den under  the  hood  and  within  the  chassis? 
General  Motors,  and  Its  brother  corpora- 
tions such  as  Ford,  Chrysler.  American 
Motors,  and  foreign  motor  companies,  as- 
sure prospective  buyers  that  they  can  get 
into  their  products  and  go  tearing  off  at  high 
speeds.  Yet  between  1966  and  1970,  some 
thirteen  million  vehicles,  or  38  per  cent  of 
all  vehicles  manufactured,  were  recalled  for 
possible  defects.  With  65.000  persons  killed 
by  automobiles  in  1971  and  nearly  five  mil- 
lion Injured,  It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
not  all  the  carnage  was  caused  by  drunk  or 
wild  driving.  Much  was  doubtlessly  caused 
by  defective  cars,  and  many  of  those  defects 
resulted  from  decisions  to  cut  costs. 

One  citizen  who  has  experienced  the 
cheapness  of  a  GM  product  is  John  Dono- 
van. Unlike  most  owners,  who  have  only 
themselves  or  their  families  to  account  for 
when  they  drive.  Donovan  has  responsibil- 
ity for  some  250  school  children,  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  students  he  transports 
to  and  from  six  private  schools  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Washington.  D.C.  Ever  since  the  fa- 
mous Huntsvllle.  Alabama,  crash  In  May 
1968,  when  the  brakes  of  a  GM  school  bus 
failed,  killing  one  child.  Donovan  has 
watched  his  vehicles  closely,  servicing  them 
frequently  and  driving  carefully.  At  the 
time  of  the  Huntsvllle  tragedy,  he  ovtmed  two 
GM  buses,  and  he  didn't  want  any  In- 
juries or  deaths  due  to  faulty  equipment  or 
anything  else. 

A  short,  broad-chested  man  of  thlrty-slx, 
born  In  Oklahoma,  a  former  Marine  Corps 
drill  sergeant,  brusque  in  speech.  John 
Donovan  first  went  to  Washington  as  a 
student  at  Georgetown  University.  He 
stayed  on,  married,  and  wound  up  teaching 
at  a  private  school — Ascension  Academy  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  Students  there  de- 
scribe him  as  a  friendly,  approachable  man 
with  a  skill  for  fairness  and  discipline.  The 
graduating  seniors  twice  voted  him  Ascen- 
sion's most  popular  teacher. 

Donovan  began  in  the  bus  business  In 
1963  when  a  neighbor  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  Washington  asked  him  If.  for  a  fee, 
he  would  take  his  child  to  and  from  Ascen- 
sion every  day.  Donovan  agreed  and  took  out 
the  proper  commercial -carrier  insurance.  He 
soon  had  other  requests  for  the  same  service. 
By  the  1968-69  school  year,  Donovan's  busi- 
ness had  grown;  he  spent  $5,000  to  purchase 
a  1966  GM  sixty-passenger  bus  and  a  1959 
Chevrolet  thirty-seven-passenger  model. 

In  the  spring  of  1969.  the  chance  to  ex- 
pand still  further  came  along,  so  that  with 
more  school  buses  he  could  transport  260 
children.  The  average  yearly  fare  was  $200. 
Many  of  the  children  in  Donovan's  buses 
were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Senators, 
Ambassadors,    Judges,     prominent    lawyers. 
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doctors,  and  other  Important  and  powerful 
Waahlngtonlans.  Encouraged  by  his  wife  and 
with  confidence  In  hla  capacity  for  hard  work, 
Donovan  decided  to  buy  three  new  1969 
OMC-V-6  school  buses.  Each  cost  $8,146.80. 
The  body  of  this  model  was  made  by  an  in- 
dependent company;  everything  else — basic- 
ally, the  transmission,  the  wheels,  the  en- 
gine, the  electrical  system,  the  gas  tank — 
came  from  General  Motors  Truck  and  Coach 
Division,  Pontlac.  Michigan. 

Early  In  September  1969.  Donovan  went  to 
High  Point.  North  CaroUna,  to  pick  up  his 
three  new  buses.  Accompanying  him  were 
two  drivers,  as  well  as  a  GM  dealer  from 
Laurel,  Maryland,  from  whom  Donovan  was 
busrlng  the  vehicles.  On  the  return  trip  to 
Washington,  Donovan  had  what  he  called  at 
the  time  "a  little  trouble."  One  bus  required 
sixteen  quarts  of  oil  for  the  300-mlle  trip.  On 
the  second  bm,  things  went  fine  until  the 
accelerator  spring  snapped.  This  meant  that 
the  driver  had  to  put  the  transmission  Into 
neutral,  find  a  place  to  pull  over,  get  out,  lift 
the  hood,  and,  with  the  engine  still  roaring, 
try  to  adjust  the  throttle  spring  with  a  pair 
of  pliers.  The  third  bus  worked  well  imtll 
dusk,  when  the  driver  tried  to  switch  on  the 
headlights.  They  didn't  work. 

AU  of  this  Irritated  Donovan,  but  he  un- 
derstood that  kinks  are  part  of  a  new  product 
and  no  cause  for  alarm.  Except  for  rattling 
transmissions.  Donovan's  buses  functioned 
normally  for  three  days.  He  and  his  wife 
were  proud  of  the  buses.  They  had  risked 
most  of  their  savings  on  them  and  believed 
that  no  finer  company  existed  than  General 
Motors.  Donovan  named  the  btises  after  his 
wife.  Virginia,  and  their  daughters.  Regina. 
who  was  three,  and  Colleen,  just  six  months 
old. 

In  mid-September,  as  required  by  law. 
Donovan  took  the  vehicles  to  be  inspected 
before  using  them  to  carry  children.  One  bus 
passed,  two  did  not.  One  rejection  was  caused 
by  a  faulty  brake-hose  suspension.  GM. 
Donovan  believed,  either  had  not  installed 
the  right  part  or  had  not  Installed  any  part. 
Thus,  the  brake  hose,  which  is  essential  for 
stopping  and  which  should  be  suspended 
several  Inches  away  from  the  wheel,  was  rub- 
bing the  wheel  drag  line  on  turns.  Amazed 
that  a  slip  like  this  could  occur,  Donovan 
was  nevertheless  grateftil  that  the  Inspectors 
had  caught  It:  "Thank  God."  he  said  to  his 
wife.  "Otherwise,  the  rubbing  eventually 
would  have  broken  the  hose,  and  the  brakes 
could  have  failed." 

The  second  bus  did  not  pass  Inspection  be- 
cause the  exhauBt-plpe  hanger  was  faulty. 
It  allowed  the  long  exhaust  pipe  to  dangle, 
thereby  Increasing  the  chances  of  Its  snap- 
ping. If  it  broke,  carbon  monoxide  would 
seep  out  beneath  the  passenger  compart- 
ment. "I  thought  the  Inspectors  would  be 
astonished,  as  I  was,"  said  Donovan,  "that 
two  brand-new  General  Motors  buses,  serv- 
iced by  a  GMC  dealer,  would  faU  to  pass  In- 
spection. But  they  weren't  surprised  at  all. 
They  just  said,  'Go  get  them  fixed  and  come 
try  again.'  " 

His  amazement  and  annoyance  slowly 
turned  to  dismay,  for  Donovan  was  serious 
about  his  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  the 
children  who  rode  his  buses.  Besides  the 
Huntsvllle  tragedy,  Donovan  knew  of  other 
failures  of  GM  buses.  Only  the  year  before, 
eighteen  children  from  the  Accotink  Acad- 
emy in  Springfield.  Virginia,  were  riding  In  a 
new  GM  bus  on  Highway  236  In  Annandale. 
The  brakes  failed.  Somehow  the  driver  man- 
aged to  steer  clear  of  traffic  and  coast  the  bus 
to  a  stop  without  an  accident.  The  brakes 
were  subsequently  fixed  three  times  by  OM. 
The  next  year,  another  Accotink  bus,  a  1969 
GM.  was  bflng  driven  along  a  highway  in 
Fairfax  County.  Virginia,  when  the  brakes 
failed  completely.  The  driver  steered  Into  a 
pasture  and  the  bus  lurched  to  a  stop.  Those 
tcere  new  GM  buses,  Donovan  thought  to 
himself,  and  these  three  buses  I  just  bought 
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are  new  GMs.  too.  His  mind  easily  pictured 
one  of  his  buses,  full  of  children,  crashing 
Into  a  tree  or  into  an  oncoming  car  or  truck. 
He  became  even  more  determined  to  do  all 
he  could  to  keep  his  three  new  buses  In  the 
best  condition  possible. 

That  commitment  was  made  early  In  Dono- 
van's ordeal,  even  though  he  had  no  way  of 
knowing  exactly  what  It  would  cost  him — In 
loss  of  money,  time,  and  peace.  Between  Sep- 
tember 6  and  December  6.  1969,  according  to 
Donovan's  diary,  he  spent  more  than  225 
hours  either  repairing  the  buses  himself  or 
hauling  them  to  Central  Motors,  a  GM 
dealership  In  Alexandria.  Virginia.  This  aver- 
aged out  to  more  than  two  hours  dally,  seven 
days  a  week.  Additionally,  he  had  to  pay 
three  of  his  drivers  to  do  an  extra  ninety 
hoiu^  of  repair  work  and  hauling.  A  pattern 
emerged.  When  the  btises  finished  the  after- 
noon run  about  4:30  or  5  pjn.  and  came  to 
the  parking  lot  In  Washington,  Donovan 
would  ask  what.  If  anything,  had  broken  or 
malfimotloned  that  day.  The  drivers  would 
tell  him,  for  example,  that  the  clutch  had 
burned  out  for  the  second  time,  or  that  the 
left  rear  tire  had  leaked  air  for  a  second  day, 
or  that  the  bolts  were  falling  out  of  the  mo- 
tor mounts  the  way  they  had  last  week,  or 
that  the  wheels  were  wobbling,  or  that  a  gas 
tank  was  leaking,  or  that  the  power  steering 
had  faUed. 

The  waking  nightmare  would  now  begin. 
Donovan  would  get  into  the  broken  bus  and 
head  for  Central  In  Alexandria.  Donovan's 
wife  and  two  daughters  would  follow  in  the 
family  car.  so  they  could  take  him  home 
when  the  bus  was  dropped  off.  It  was  a 
half-hour  trip  each  way  from  Donovan's 
apartment  in  northwest  Washington  to 
Central  Motors.  After  telling  the  mechanics 
what  needed  repairing.  Donovan  and  family 
would  return  home.  The  girls  would  be  fed 
and  put  to  bed.  He  and  his  wife,  staring  at 
each  other  numbly,  would  have  supper  and 
wait  for  a  call  from  Central — which  stayed 
open  until  2  a.m.  The  Donovans  would  wake 
the  girls — no  sitters  were  available  at  that 
hour — dress  them,  get  in  the  car.  and  head 
for  Alexandria.  Donovan  would  pick  up  the 
repaired  bus  and  drive  it  to  the  lot  in 
Washington,  his  wife  and  children  tailing. 
Donovan's  records  show  that  they  made  this 
trip  approximately  twenty-five  times  In  the 
first  three  months  of  ownership.  When  two 
buses  malfunctioned  on  the  same  day.  two 
round  trips  were  needed.  Sometimes,  since 
he  needed  to  be  up  at  5:45  in  the  morning 
to  call  the  drivers  for  the  morning  run, 
Donovan  slept  only  three  hours.  During  this 
period,  both  he  and  his  wife  lost  weight. 
and  friends  found  them  unusually  snappish. 
Donovan  and  his  wife  went  out  to  dinner 
only  twice  in  three  months,  and  to  a  movie 
not  at  all. 

The  repairs  made  at  Central  Motors  were 
seldom  covered  by  the  warranty.  Trying  to 
plug  the  dike  through  which  money  was 
beginning  to  flood,  Donovan  traveled  to  Lau- 
rel to  talk  with  the  dealer  from  whom  he  had 
bought  the  buses  "The  dealer."  said  Dono- 
van, "told  me  my  buses  were  obviously 
special  cases,  that  these  problems  certainly 
weren't  universal."  Nothing  could  be  done, 
said  the  dealer,  except  to  notify  the  factory 
representative.  Donovan  called  the  GM  pub- 
lic relations  office  In  Washington  and  was 
told  the  man  who  would  help  him  was  John 
Nickell.  the  truck-and-coach  field  repre- 
sentative for  that  area. 

Between  the  breakdowns  of  his  buses. 
Donovan  tried  locating  Nickell.  He  called 
several  garages  that  were,  according  to  the 
local  office,  on  Nlckell's  list  of  places  to  stop. 
The  response  was  always  the  same:  Nickell 
either  had  Just  left  or  was  expected  at  any 
minute.  Donovan  never  found  his  man  this 
way.  Penally.  In  a  stakeout,  he  went  one 
morning  to  the  dealer's  garage  in  Laurel, 
where,  the  owner  had  said,  Nickell  was 
scheduled  to  appear  that  afternoon. 
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He  did.  Donovan,  momentarily  elated  at 
talking  to  a  live  OM  face,  detailed  the  prob- 
lems, from  the  burned-out  clutches  to  the 
leaky  g^as  tanks.  According  to  Donovan, 
Nlckell's  reaction  at  this  meeting,  and  at 
several  to  follow,  was  astonishment — no 
other  operators  In  his  area  were  having  these 
troubles;  therefore,  aside  from  warranty 
work,  OM  could  not  be  held  responsible. 
"It  m\ist  be  my  drivers,  Nlckell  told  me," 
said  Donovan. 

Up  against  a  wall  and  wanting  bis  con- 
science to  be  clear  if  any  of  the  buses  ever 
crashed  and  perhaps  killed  someone,  Dono- 
van wrote  a  letter  to  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren he  served.  "In  order  to  facilitate  safe 
transportation  for  your  children  with  a 
minimum  of  maintenance  expense,"  said  the 
letter,  "I  purchased  three  new  1969  GM 
buses  in  September  of  1969.  It  verges  on  the 
impossible  to  run  the  routes  safely  and  on 
time.  The  reason  Is  that  these  three  new 
GM  buses  continue  to  break  down.  The  ve- 
hicles have  been  fixed,  reflxed,  and  re-reflxed. 
These  malfunctions  are  not  minor.  They  are 
major  mechanical  failures  that  often  in- 
volve the  safety  of  your  children."  He  listed 
the  problems  and  concluded:  "If  this  pat- 
tern continues,  we  will  have  to  discontinue 
the  service." 

A  copy  of  this  letter  happened  to  come 
my  way.  I  called  Donovan  and  asked  if  I 
could  examine  his  records  and  look  at  his 
buses.  After  several  meetings  in  his  apart- 
ment, I  concluded  that  his  complaints  were 
valid.  In  any  event,  his  anguish  was  real. 
He  and  his  wife  had  put  their  savings  into 
the  buses,  and  now  they  appeared  lost.  One 
evening  after  school,  Donovan  asked  me  to 
take  a  drive  with  him  In  one  of  his  lemons. 
"I'm  only  going  to  get  it  up  to  twenty  miles 
an  hour."  he  said,  "and  then  ni  put  on  the 
brakes."  When  he  applied  the  brakes,  the  bus 
halted  with  an  abruptness  that  threw  me 
forward.  "We  were  only  going  twenty,"  said 
Donovan,  opening  the  door  and  going  around 
back.  On  the  road  were  two  black  skid  marks. 
The  two  rear  wheels  had  locked  when  Dono- 
van put  on  the  brakes.  "Can  you  imagine 
what  happens,"  be  said,  "when  a  bva  la  go- 
ing fifty  or  sixty  and  the  driver  has  to  stop 
suddenly?" 

After  again  looking  through  Donovan's 
material,  I  approached  General  Motors  to 
get  their  side  of  the  story  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  I  tried  contacting  John 
Nlckell.  I  left  my  name  at  his  office  several 
times,  but  my  calls  were  never  returned.  I 
visited  Central  Motors  one  morning — "Hell 
be  there  all  day."  said  a  secretary  in  his  of- 
fice— but  like  Donovan  before  me.  I  did  not 
find  Nickell  that  day  or  any  other  day.  Work- 
ers at  Central  said  that  Richard  Lockwood, 
the  service  manager,  coordinated  with 
Nlckell  and  that  he  perhaps  could  help  me. 

I  approached  Lockwood.  He  preferred  not 
talking  about  Donovan's  problems.  "General 
Motors  has  official  spokesmen  for  questions 
from  the  public.  You  ought  to  ask  them." 
When  pressed  for  an  explanation  of  why  so 
many  parts  on  Donovan's  buses  kept  break- 
ing or  malfunctioning.  Lockwood  said,  "Some 
of  Donovan's  problems  are  real,  some  are 
fanciful."  Asked  for  an  example  of  Dono- 
van's fancy,  Lockwood  recalled  a  visit  to  him 
by  Donovan  when  he  asserted  the  clutch  on 
one  bus  needed  fixing.  "We  drove  it  around 
for  a  road  test,"  said  Lockwood,  "and  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  It."  When  Informed 
of  Lockwood's  statement.  Donovan  agreed; 
the  mechanic  did  drive  it  around.  "So  I 
took  the  bus  home,  with  no  repairs  made. 
Maybe  Lockwood  was  right  that  time.  But 
two  days  later  the  clutch  burned  out." 

At  6:45  on  the  evening  of  December  9,  Don- 
ovan phoned  me  at  home.  "Guess  what,"  he 
said  with  elation,  the  first  happy  note  I  had 
heard  from  him  since  our  initial  meeting. 
"GM  finally  knows  I  exist.  Three  of  their  men 
are  coming  over  to  see  me  In  an  hour.  They 
said  they  want  to  talk  things  over  with  me 
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about  the  buses.  That's  all  they  said."  Dono- 
van asked  me  if  I  could  come  over  and  sit  in 
on  the  meeting;  it  might  be  interesting.  I 
said  that  I'd  be  there  In  twenty  minutes. 

When  I  arrived,  the  Donovans  were  on  the 
last  bites  of  a  meal  of  meat  loaf,  canned  peas, 
apple  sauce,  bread,  and  milk.  Their  apart- 
ment, a  thlrd-fioor  walkup  In  a  housmg  proj- 
ect, was  in  mild  disorder,  a  crib  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  a  chair  holding  a  drawer  filled 
with  Donovan's  records,  a  filing  cabinet  in  a 
corner,  and  a  card  table  covered  with  in- 
voices, receipts,  and  other  papers.  I  asked 
Donovan  why  he  thought  OM  wanted  this 
meeting.  "Hard  to  tell,"  he  replied.  "Maybe 
they  see  my  complaints  are  real  and  they 
finally  want  to  square  it  all  up.  I've  heard  of 
things  like  that  happening." 

"I  haven't,"  cut  in  Donovan's  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, "especially  not  from  a  bunch  like  this. 
The  bigger  they  get,  the  less  they  care."  A 
short,  sandy-haired  woman,  second-genera- 
tion Polish,  a  user  of  short,  bright  sentences, 
Virginia  Donovan  was  perhaps  the  wearier  of 
the  two.  Home  all  day  with  the  girls,  she  had 
to  phone  the  parents  when  a  bus  broke  down 
and  Inform  them  that  their  children  would 
either  not  be  picked  up  m  the  morning  or  be 
late  In  the  afternoon.  She  had  typed  the  let- 
ter to  the  parents  as  well  as  earlier  letters  to 
OM  president  Edward  N.  Cole.  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  Virginia  Knauer.  the  Presidential 
consumer  adviser,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Biu-eau.  She  also  had  opened  and  filed  the  de- 
pressing form-letter  replies.  "It'll  be  a  snow 
Job,  John,"  she  said.  "Just  wait  and  see.  The 
drifts  will  be  so  high,  not  even  a  bus  could 
drive  through." 

Donovan  speciolated  that  OM  had  heard, 
probably  from  Richard  Lockwood  or  someone 
else  at  Central  Motors,  that  I  was  looking  Into 
the  problem.  "They  hate  bad  publicity,"  he 
said.  "Just  the  thought  of  a  possible  story 
in  a  major  newspaper  has  flushed  them  out. 
It's  funny.  OM  hasn't  really  been  so  bad. 
They've  done  a  faithful  Job  on  the  work  they 
say  is  covered  by  the  warranty.  The  mechan- 
ics at  Central  are  superb.  I  get  fast  service; 
they're  courteous.  The  eerte  thing  is  that  I 
can't  find  anyone  wholl  take  responsibility 
for  what's  gone  wrong." 

At  7:30  the  OM  men  arrived.  Donovan,  put- 
ting the  Infant  In  the  crib  and  the  thi«e- 
year-old  on  a  chair,  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  "Hello,  Mr.  Donovan,"  said  the 
out-fpont  man.  "I'm  Webb  Madery  of  Gen- 
eral Motors."  Round-faced,  heavy  in  the 
waist,  he  rubbed  his  hands  briskly  and  com- 
mented on  the  cold  outside,  Madery  Intro- 
duced Jerry  Fender  and  John  Nlckell.  Dono- 
van Invited  them  in.  The  three  were  cheery, 
almost  bouncy.  Donov&n  Introduced  them  to 
Virginia.  Madery,  with  a  large  smile,  said  that 
he  was  happy  finally  to  meet  Mrs.  Donovan 
and  tha.t  everything  her  husband  had  said 
about  her  certainly  seemed  true.  The  woman 
did  not  respond  to  Madery's  pleasantry.  She 
knew  her  husband  had  spoken  with  him  on 
the  phone  several  times,  but  she  also  was 
sure  her  husband  wouldn't  have  mentioned 
her.  "What  a  nice  little  place  you  have  here," 
said  Madery,  not  letting  up.  He  was  unaware 
that  the  housewife  didn't  consider  her  apart- 
ment "nice"  at  all;  she  had  told  me  five  min- 
utes before  that  her  family  would  have  moved 
into  a  house  that  fall  if  repairing  the  three 
buses  had  not  consumed  so  much  of  their 
money,  time,  and  emotions.  Still  icy,  she  took 
the  gentlemen's  coats  and  hung  them  up. 

Of  the  trio,  Madery  was  the  oldest — sixty- 
two — and,  as  the  Washington  zone  manager, 
was  highest  on  OM's  ladder.  His  career  in  the 
automobile  Industry  began  In  1933.  After  one 
year  of  college  at  William  and  Mary,  he 
worked  for  International  Harvester,  then 
Chrysler.  In  1958  he  accepted  an  offer  from 
General  Motors  to  become  heavy-duty  truck 
manager  in  the  Detroit  zone.  A  year  later  he 
moved  to  Washington. 

Fender  was  a  trim,  short-haired  man  of 
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fifty-eight,  with  the  longest  GM  service  of 
the  three,  having  begiui  In  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  twenty-four-year-old  factory 
helper.  Slowly  rising  from  the  bottom,  he  be- 
came shop  clerk,  parts  manager,  and  so  pn 
eventaaUy  moving  to  Washington  as  zioia 
service  and  parts  manager. 

Nlckell,  forty-nine  and  gray-haired,  had 
started  with  OM  in  1940  on  the  assembly  line 
in  the  Pontlac  truck  plant.  He  also  went  to 
school  at  that  time,  earning  a  B.A.  in  history 
from  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Technology. 
Then  he  became  a  parts  supervisor  and  began 
his  climb. 

Standing  In  the  uncarpeted  living  room  of 
the  Donovan  apartment  and  not  yet  down 
to  business,  the  three  OM  men  continued 
their  cheerlness.  They  said  they  had  Just 
come  from  a  delightful  meal  whose  main 
dish  was  pheasant  under  glass.  "You'd  really 
like  pheasant,"  said  Madery  to  Mrs.  Donovan 
with  an  overwarm  smile,  apparently  deter- 
mined to  thaw  her  somehow.  The  woman 
ooxild  still  taste  the  meat  loaf  she  had  Just 
cooked  and  eaten,  so  the  news  about  pheas- 
ant had  a  contrary  effect  upon  her. 

Moving  from  the  living  room  Into  the  ad- 
joining part  of  the  L-shaped  area,  Donovan 
Introduced  the  three  officials  to  me.  I  stated 
clearly  that  I  was  a  Washington  Post  writer 
and  had  begun  investigating  Donovan's  trou- 
bles. Still  engaged  In  the  bxisy  work  of  cor- 
diality, the  GM  men  did  not  seem  to  notice 
the  significance  of  having  a  newsman  on 
hand  while  they  went  about  the  work  of  cus- 
tomer relations.  Only  John  Nlckell,  an  alert, 
lively-eyed  man,  looked  twice  at  me.  My 
name  may  have  been  familiar,  perhaps  from 
the  message  slips  of  my  phone  calls.  Yet, 
after  shaking  hands  with  me  at  the  Dono- 
van apartment,  Nickell,  lowest  of  the  three 
in  corporate  power  but  closest  to  Donovan's 
dally  problems,  seemed  to  let  the  fact  of  my 
presence  pass.  If  his  superiors  weren't  con- 
cerned, why  should  he  be? 

Everyone  gathered  around  a  small  dining 
room  table,  everyone  except  Mrs.  Donovan. 
She  sat  on  a  living  room  chair  within  hear- 
ing and  took  out  yellow  scratch  paper,  ready 
to  take  down  in  shorthand  the  Important 
remarks  of  the  conversation.  The  OM  men 
produced  a  folder  of  records  covering  what 
they  said  was  the  past  twelve  weeks  of 
Donovan's  ownership  of  the  three  buses.  As 
the  senior  official,  Madery  led  off,  explain- 
ing amiably  that  the  reason  for  calling  the 
meeting  was  that  "OM  wanted  to  make 
things  right."  He  said  that  his  corporation 
had  a  long  record  of  being  concerned  alsout 
producing  safe  vehicles,  especially  those  that 
carry  children,  and  that  since  Donovan  was 
concerned  about  safety,  OM  was  most  con- 
cerned about  him.  OM,  he  said,  likes  to  satis- 
fy Its  customers. 

Impatiently  Donovan  broke  In.  "I've  heard 
all  that  talk  before,"  he  said.  "What  I'd  like 
from  OM  right  now  Is  a  detaUed  record  of 
the  repairs  you've  made  on  my  buses  and 
also  the  modifications  you've  made  on  them." 
Donovan's  request,  made  in  a  quiet  but  firm 
voice,  was  based  on  a  desire  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate maintenance  record.  He  explained 
that  "this  is  the  same  as  wanting  informa- 
tion from  your  surgeon  about  what  he  cuts 
or  takes  out  while  operating  on  your  Insides. 
How  can  you  find  out  unless  the  surgeon 
tells  you?" 

Madery  laughed,  saying  with  a  final,  happy 
grin  that  he  had  undergone  operations 
where  the  surgeon  never  told  him  what  he 
had  fooled  with.  Donovan  didn't  laugh.  On 
seeing  this,  Madery  nodded  to  Nlckell.  "Mr. 
Donovan  should  certainly  have  his  records," 
said  Madery.  "That's  only  fair."  Nlckell  said 
he  would  get  them  to  Donovan  later  that 
week  without  fall. 

As  the  OM-Donovan  case  unfolded  during 
the  next  year,  the  ooapany  never  supplied 
Donovan  the  records  he  repeatedly  asked  for 
and  GM  repeatedly  promlMd.  In  the  week  Im- 
mediately after  tha  DMtmber  9  meeting  In 
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the  apartment,  Donovan  says,  he  was  told  by 
Jerry  Fender  tnat  high-level  officials  In  De- 
troit had  made  a  decision  not  to  release  the 
records  "at  this  time  in  these  circum- 
stances." The  circxmistances  were  that  the 
first  of  my  series  of  articles  on  Donovan  and 
his  plight  had  Just  appeared  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  bad  been  circulated  by  its 
wire  service,  Donovan  believed  GM  refused  to 
release  the  enormous  record  of  repairs  and  re- 
placements on  the  grounds  that  the  public — 
specifically  other  owners — would  learn  of  it 
and  exi>ect  similar  treatment.  Donovan  never 
learned  precisely  who  in  GM  ordered  the  em- 
bargo. The  question  came  up  again  at  a  meet- 
ing m  January  1970  in  Palls  Ch^u^;h,  Virginia, 
with  Robert  Stelter,  general  manager  for 
the  GMC  Truck  and  Coach  Division,  who  en- 
tered the  case  when  It  became  a  public  Issue. 
Donovan  says  he  asked  Stelter  directly  why 
OM  had  refused  to  release  the  records.  Stelter, 
the  superior  of  Madery,  said  he  himself  never 
imderstood  why.  He  directed  John  Nlckell, 
also  present  at  this  meeting,  to  pass  along 
the  records.  Nlckell  said  he  would,  but  h* 
never  has. 

At  the  December  9  apartment  gathering, 
the  next  topic  was  an  Itemized  reading  by 
Nickell  of  the  repairs  made  at  GM's  expense. 
The  list  was  long — including  leaking  oil  gas- 
kets, broken  motor  mounts,  fiawed  gasoline 
tanks,  ruptured  rear-wheel  seals,  uneven 
brakes,  weak  tailpipe  hangers.  Anyone  not 
knowing  the  whole  story  would  wonder  why 
Donovan  was  complaining  when  GM  had 
done  all  of  this  work  free  of  charge. 

"What  about  those  tailpipe  hangers?" 
asked  Donovan.  Nlckell,  shooting  a  confident 
glance  at  his  boss  as  If  to  say  the  question 
was  a  routine  grounder  and  easily  fielded,  re- 
plied that  GM  had  replaced  them  on  war- 
ranty. "I  know  that,"  said  Donovan,  "but 
the  replacements  were  of  the  same  design 
as  the  original  ones.  So  where  does  that  take 
me?"  For  my  benefit,  and  looking  at  me, 
Nlckell  explained  In  layman's  terms  the  na- 
ture of  a  tailpipe  hanger:  a  metal  straplike 
device  hung  from  the  frame  of  the  bus  and 
attached  to  the  exhaust  pipe  to  keep  it  from 
dragging  Hlong  the  road  and  breaking. 

At  this  point,  the  smooth  GM  presenta- 
tion showed  signs,  like  Donovan's  buses,  of 
falling  apart.  The  customer  insisted  on  get- 
ting across  his  point  that  replacing  a  flawed 
hanger  with  another  fiawed  hanger,  how- 
ever new,  is  not  really  a  victory  for  safety. 
Visibly  annoyed  at  wrangling  over  such  a 
small  Item  and  apparently  sensing  a  no-win 
situation,  Nlckell  broke  into  admit  that  "the 
hangers  were  Just  not  strong  enough.  The 
factory  made  them  too  filmsy." 

Madery  looked  sharply  at  Nlckell — either 
startled  or  angered  at  this  frank  concession. 
He  Jumped  in  to  say  that  studies  of  the 
hanger  were  already  under  way  In  Detroit 
and  that  a  better  one  was  being  designed. 
Donovan  said  he  was  happy  to  hear  that.  He 
asked,  however.  If  OM  wats  going  to  warn 
other  owners  of  1969  GM  buses  around  the 
country  that  this  particular  part  was  made 
"too  filmsy."  Madery  said  the  decision  would 
have  to  made  by  higher-ups  In  Detroit.  "I'm 
sure  they'll  tell  the  public,"  said  Donovan 
sarcastically,  "because,  as  you  say,  GM  cares 
about  its  customers  and  the  safety  of  chil- 
dren." (The  flimsy  tailpipe  hangers  have 
never  been  recalled.) 

All  OM  cheerfulness  had  now  evaporated. 
The  next  topic  Involved  the  leaky  gasoline 
tanks  on  Donovan's  buses.  Nlckell  reminded 
Donovan  that  three  weeks  earlier,  to  show 
OM's  good  faith,  he  had  promised  to  repair 
the  leaky  tanks  free  of  charge.  That  was  a 
gesture  of  pvire  largess.  Nlckell  made  clear, 
because  GM  did  not  make  the  tank.  Madery 
looked  pleased.  Nlckell's  statement  backeid 
up  Madery's  earlier  one  of  wanting  "to  make 
things  right." 

"I'm  not  Impressed,"  said  Donovan,  his 
anger  growing.  "After  you  told  me  that  GM 
didn't  make  the  gas  tank  that  was  leaking. 
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I  called  up  Thomas  Body  (Thomas  Body  com- 
pany. High  Point,  North  Carolina,  the  firm 
that  had  produced  the  bodies  for  Donovan's 
buses  and  fitted  them  onto  the  OM  chassis). 
Mr.  Thomas  personally  told  me — categori- 
cally— that  his  company  does  not  make  the 
tank,  GM  does." 

Nlckell  could  do  nothing  but  admit  error. 
Coming  back  fast,  however,  Madery  explained 
to  Donovan  that,  even  though  Nlckell  w8ls 
wrong  about  the  maker  of  the  tank,  it  actu- 
ally didn't  matter,  because  the  leak  was  later 
found  by  mechanics  not  to  be  in  the  GM- 
made  tank  but  In  the  extension  from  the 
tank  to  the  exterior  of  the  bus.  "That  is  a 
Thomas  product,"  said  Madery  firmly.  He 
said  that  GM  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Donovan  could  not  argue  further,  at  least 
not  then.  The  next  morning,  however,  he 
was  on  the  phone  again  to  John  Thomas.  I 
also  called  Thomas  within  the  week.  Thomas 
said,  with  no  equivocation,  that  his  company 
did  not  make  the  tank-neck  extension,  that 
It  was  a  OM  product.  To  be  certain,  I  asked 
him  to  check  his  file  and  read  over  the 
phone  Donovan's  order  page  for  the  bus 
bodies:  It  was  number  9-12202,  and  the  facts 
again  fitted.  A  few  days  after  the  apartment 
meeting,  Donovan  reported  to  the  GM  men 
what  he  had  learned  from  Thomas.  The  offi- 
cials, according  to  Donovan,  "just  kind  of 
passed  it  off,  admitting  they  were  in  'error' 
again  but  attaching  no  Importance  to  It.  But 
I  attached  plenty  of  Importance  to  it.  I  was 
being  lied  to.  Not  by  the  men  who  had  any- 
thing to  gain  from  the  lies,  but  because  it 
waa  corporate  policy.  Put  me  down,  brush 
me  off,  keep  me  happy — but  don't  ever  tell 
me  the  truth  or  give  me  new  buses." 

As  the  meeting  continued,  Donovan  run- 
ning through  his  list  of  complaints,  GM 
running  through  their  list  of  solutions,  the 
question  came  up  of  whether  or  not  these 
problems  were  limited  to  Donovan's  buses. 
They  had  to  be,  said  Madery;  otherwise,  GM 
would  have  heard  from  other  owners.  "What 
about  Tom  Gist  and  Billy  Jubb?"  asked 
Donovan,  referring  to  two  owners  of  1969 
GM  school  buses  in  nearby  Maryland,  with 
whom  he  had  spoken  at  length  about  their 
mechanical  and  safety  problems.  Donovan 
remarked  that  both  were  experiencing  diffi- 
culties similar  to  his  own  and  that  both  said 
they  had  seen  John  Nlckell.  His  memory 
refreshed,  Nlckell  said  that  was  right,  he  had 
seen  Gist  and  Jubb.  Their  problems,  how- 
ever, were  different  from  Donovan's,  said 
Nlckell.  Once  again  Donovan  could  not  refute 
this  with  absolute  Eiu«ty.  The  following  day 
I  called  Thomaa  Gist  in  Sykesville,  Maryland, 
the  owner  of  two  '69  GMs.  As  was  so  with 
Donovan's  buses,  the  power  steering  was  bad, 
riding  was  rough,  the  clutch  and  brakes 
needed  constant  adjustment  and  fixing.  I 
mentioned  Donovan's  name.  Gist  recognized 
it,  laughingly  saying  they  were  fellow  suf- 
ferers. Billy  Jubb,  in  Pasadena,  Maryland, 
owned  four  '69s  and  called  them  "the  worst 
I've  ever  owned."  Each  had  a  broken  clutch. 
What  he  said  about  clutches  echoed  John 
Donovan:  "I'm  always  taking  the  damned 
things  to  the  dealer  to  have  them  adjusted." 
"How  does  GM  explain  all  these  failures  of 
clutches?"  Donovan  asked  Madery.  "Driver 
abuse."  replied  the  GM  man.  starting  on  a 
brief  monologue  about  the  many  ways  drivers 
ride  the  clutch,  pump  it  unnecessarily,  use 
it  wrongly.  Donovan  replied,  again  with 
anger,  that  his  drivers  were  not  heavy-footed 
amateurs  who  loved  clutch-riding  but  were 
veterans  of  the  road  with  at  least  five  years' 
experience  In  driving  trucks  and  buses.  None 
had  ever  burned  out  a  clutch  on  earlier-year 
buses.  Thus,  said  Donovan,  it  was  unlikely 
they  would  have  ruined  the  clutches  at  the 
rate  they  were  being  ruined  on  the  new 
buses:  Two  had  already  burned  out  In  each 
of  two  buses;  three  had  burned  out  in  the 
third. 

The  talk  went  back  and  forth,  Donovan 
repeating  his  concern  for  safe  buses  because 
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children's  lives  were  involved,  Madery 
cordially  reassuring  him  that  OM  had  made 
things  right  with  Its  warranty  work  and  that 
this  was  a  fiuke  problem.  He  had  a  way  of 
feigning  siirprlse,  as  If  to  say  wordlessly  to 
Donovan,  "You're  not  actually  saying,  are 
you,  that  GM  is  not  'the  mark  of  excellence'?" 
Not  once  did  Madery  or  his  two  companions 
offer  sympathy  to  Donovan  or  ever  admit 
there  might  be  a  safety  problem.  If  a  prob- 
lem was  admitted,  It  was  inevitably  "not 
safety -related."  On  specific  points  the  reply 
was  either,  "Here,  this  Is  what  OM  has  done, 
so  why  are  you  complaining?"  or,  "Here,  you 
should  have  done  this,  and  if  you  had,  this 
problem  would  never  have  happened."  Nor 
did  the  OM  men  ever  mention  that  their 
buses  had  been  the  object  of  recalls  two  years 
running  and  that  this  year  was  an  extension 
of  patterns  of  work  developed  then. 

As  the  hour  neared  10  p.m.,  Donovan  was 
still  spirited,  but  Madery,  Fender,  and 
Nlckell,  the  taste  of  pheasant  long  gone, 
were  tiring.  As  they  tried  to  wind  things  down 
the  phone  rang.  Mrs.  Donovan  answered.  "It's 
for  you,  John,  from  Detroit,  person-to-per- 
son." Donovan  took^  the  phone  and  was 
greeted  by  Robert  Stelter,  Madery's  superior. 
"He  wants  to  know  how  things  are  going 
with  my  buses,"  Donovan  remarked  to  the 
group.  Answering  Stelter,  Donovan  said  the 
buses  were  Just  as  much  broken-down  lemons 
as  ever.  The  two  talked  for  about  five  min- 
utes, Donovan  asking  for  his  records  and  re- 
peating that  he  worried  about  his  brakes, 
clutches,  gas  tanks,  wheels,  and  everything 
else  that  wouldn't  stay  fixed,  no  matter 
GM's  diligence  In  repairing  them. 

I  signaled  Donovan  that  I  would  like  a 
word  with  Stelter.  Identifying  myself  and 
my  Intentions  clearly,  I  asked  Stelter  how 
three  new  buses  could  be  so  flawed.  The  com- 
pany, he  replied,  was  doing  all  It  could  to 
make  things  right.  Beyond  making  things 
right,  I  asked  politely,  would  OM  make 
things  better  and  do  as  Donovan  thought  it 
should — replace  the  buses?  The  official 
seemed  surprised  that  Donovan  bad  even 
thought  of  such  a  solution. 

After  expressing  curiosity  about  what  kind 
of  story  I  might  be  writing  but  careful  to 
remain  pleasant  and  assuring.  Stelter  asked 
to  speak  to  Madery.  As  GM  Detroit  spoke  to 
GM  Washington,  there  was  little  but  "Yes, 
sir"  and  "No,  sir"  from  the  latter.  Madery 
concluded  his  conversation  by  sajring  he 
would  call  Stelter  in  the  morning.  The  phone 
hardly  back  on  the  receiver,  the  GM  official 
looked  at  me  in  astonishment:  "You're  a 
reporter?"  I  nodded.  Nickell  nodded  too. 

Abruptly,  the  GM  men  began  putting  away 
the  materials  they  bad  spread  out  on  the 
table  during  the  evening.  The  phone  call 
from  Detroit,  apparently  meant  as  final  proof 
to  Donovan  that  GM  really  cared,  because 
his  troubles  had  reached  the  ears  of  high 
powers  in  Detroit,  had  had  the  opposite  ef- 
fect. OM  had  learned  that  rather  than  having 
put  down  a  customer.  It  had  Instead  fired  up 
a  customer,  one  who  had  the  crust  to  interest 
a  reporter  in  his  troubles. 

Madery  rose,  as  did  Nlckell  and  Fender, 
and  recapturing  his  earlier  nerve,  smiled 
broadly  at  Donovan  and  said  that  the  eve- 
ning was  certainly  well  spent.  Madery  even 
had  one  last  happy  word  for  Mrs.  Donovan, 
throwing  her  a  compliment  about  "what 
wonderful  boys"  the  Donovan's  two  oaby 
girls  were.  Donovan  got  the  men  their  coats 
and  saw  them  to  the  door. 

I  remained  for  a  few  minutes.  Mrs.  Dono- 
van said,  "Let's  get  the  snow  shovels  and 
clear  out  this  place."  Her  husband  saw  the 
evening  a  little  less  bitterly.  GM  now  knew, 
he  said,  that  it  could  not  talk  its  way  out. 
"They  didn't  refute  a  fact  I  threw  at  them. 
That's  the  test.  They  would  have  slapped 
me  down  hard  if  one  fact  of  mine,  one  rec- 
ord, or  one  document,  was  slightly  off.  But 
they  didnt.  Sure,  they  tried  to  scare  me  off, 
calm  me  down.  What  do  you  expect?" 
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After  telling  Donovan  I  would  call  hUn  In 
a  few  days  to  check  whether  anything  hap- 
pened, I  said  good  night. 

My  story  of  Donovan's  ordeal  appeared  In 
.  the  Post  on  December  15  and  22,  1969.  On 
the  day  of  the  second  Installment,  General 
Motors  and  the  White  Hoxise  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  held  a  Joint  press  conference  to 
announce  two  investigations  of  the  1969 
buses,  one  by  the  government  and  the  other 
by  the  company.  The  press  conference  state- 
ments of  OM  vice  president  Martin  Caserlo 
were  oddly  similar  to  the  GM  presentation 
at  the  Donovan  apartment.  Caserlo  said  there 
were  no  complaints  about  the  buses  from 
other  owners.  Asked  about  the  1969  school 
bus  that  had  STiffered  brake  faUure  and 
careened  Into  a  pasture.  Caserlo  said  he  be- 
lieved the  braking  equipment  on  that  vehicle 
was  not  the  same  as  on  Donovan's,  adding 
"I'm  not  certain  about  that  yet."  Like 
Madery,  Caserlo  stressed  QM's  concern  for 
safety.  Thus,  the  faulty  exhaust  pipe  hanger 
should  not  be  classified  as  a  safety-related 
defect,  because  If  it  broke  the  driver  could 
hear  the  exhaust  pipe  clattering  along  the 
ground  and  have  repairs  made  before  any 
harm  was  done  to  occupants.  (But  what  If 
merely  cracked?) 

Reporters  pressed  Caserio  on  Donovan's 
problems.  For  the  first  time  the  company  gave 
a  little.  Caserlo  conceding  that  some  of  Dono- 
van's complaints  were  legitimate.  But  always 
added  to  these  admissions  was  the  qualifier 
"They  are  not  safety-related."  One  reporter 
listed  all  of  Donovan's  problems— from  brakes 
to  clutches— and  said  Caserlo's  claiming  these 
were  non-safety  problems  was  an  "Incredible 
observation."  The  press  conference  did  pro- 
duce one  memorable  statement:  "GM,"  said 
Caserio,  "does  not  duck  any  responslbu'ity  for 
the  finished  product  that  bears  our  name." 

Two  months  later,  on  February  19,  1970  a 
total  of  4,269  school  buses  were  officially  re- 
called by  General  Motors,  Including  John 
Donovan's  three.  Also  recalled  were  21  681 
trucks  using  the  same  model  chassis.  "Some 
of  the  vehicles."  said  the  announcement,  "will 
require  Installation  of  new  brake-hose  retain- 
ing springs.  Some  wUl  require  inspection  and 
possible  inspection  and  possible  alignment  or 
replacement  of  a  rear  steel  brake  line.  A  few 
will  require  both  services." 

At  my  request,  OM  sent  me  a  list  of  forty- 
four  owners  around  the  country  who  operated 
more  than  five  buses.  When  I  called  them 
(four  people  were  not  GM  owners,  and  one 
owner  couldn't  be  reached  because  he  had 
been  dead  four  years),  I  found  that  a  recur- 
ring theme  was  clutch  problems.  One  owner 
was  a  GM  dealer  who  had  so  much  trouble 
with  his  seven  1969s  that  In  1970  he  bought 
Fords.  Asked  If  he  thought  It  odd  for  a  OM 
dealer  to  buy  a  competitor's  product,  he  an- 
swered. "What  should  I  do— keep  on  buying 
buses  that  I  know  are  nothing  but  trouble?" 
Within  the  next  year,  the  GM  buses  were 
recalled  two  more  times.  The  second  call-in 
involved  the  brakes  again— possibly  faulty 
brake-fluid  reservoirs  that  caused  the  brak- 
ing fluid  to  leak  out.  The  third  recall  was  for 
possibly  flawed  clutches:  the  clutch  linkage 
was  found  to  be  weak— meaning,  in  lay  terms 
that  the  bus  could  lock  in  gear  and  thus 
be  unstoppable. 

In  a  simpler  day  a  consumer  with  a  com- 
plaint about,  say.  shoes,  had  only  to  visit  the 
local  shoemaker  to  get  Justice.  "Here"  the 
customer  would  say.  "these  shoes  are  falling 
apart."  The  shoemaker,  because  he  was 
ethical  or  simply  aware  that  word  would 
spread  through  the  village  about  his  sloppy 
^•ork,  quickly  repaired  the  shoes  or  replaced 
them.  The  exchange  was  straightforward 
and  there  were  no  evasions.  What's  more,  the 
shoemaker  was  there,  he  had  a  familiar  face 
he  breathed,  and  the  only  separation  between 
the  consumer  and  him  was  his  shop  counter 
Things  have  changed.  Seeking  relief  or 
redress  from  GM  with  Its  750.000  employees 
Is  an  agony.  So  It  U  with  any  large  bureauc- 
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racy.  The  vice  presidents  at  the  top  are  pro- 
tected from  the  consumers'  complaints  at 
the  bottom  by  the  mass  of  employees  be- 
tween; the  latter  will  catch  It  first  If  the 
brass  learns  that  the  consumers  are  mad 
So  the  vice  presidents  do  not  measure  the 
company's  success  by  the  consumers'  voice 
as  the  shoemaker  did.  but  by  sales  reports,' 
profit  charts,  and  the  smiles  of  stockholders'. 
If  tens  of  thousands  of  cars  are  sold  every 
year,  the  high-ups  conclude  that  the  pubUc 
must  be  happy.  Otherwise,  why  are  sales  up? 
When  profits  aren't  up.  however,  or  when 
management  thinks  profits  can  be  bigger, 
the  decision  often  nuade  seems  to  be  to 
cheapen  the  product.  When  such  a  decision 
ends  in  death,  then  the  ethical  nximbness 
encouraged  by  the  profit  system  becomes 
grimly  apparent,  and  the  need  for  remedy 
becomes  urgent. 

John  Donovan's  friends  Jokingly  called  him 
a  "giant  kUler,"  since  he  had  taken  on  GM 
and  won.  "Won?  How  can  they  say  that?" 
he  asks.  "I  never  got  new  replacements  from 
GM  for  my  buses.  I  never  got  a  cent  for  my 
lost  time.  They  never  compensated  my  drivers 
for  the  overtime  spent  in  hauling  the  buses 
to  the  garage.  They  never  even  apologized 
to  my  wife  for  all  those  nights  she  spent 
trailing  me  over  to  Central  Motors.  What's 
even  more  chilling,  after  three  recalls,  I  have 
yet  to  hear  from  the  GM  crowd  even  the 
slightest  hint  admitting  they  may  be  doing 
something  wrong  In  the  way  they  build  buses. 
But  lives  are  involved;  those  are  not  alarm 
clocks  that  they're  selling. 

"That's  the  true  horror  of  aU  this— not 
that  they  tried  to  screw  one  owner  like  me. 
It's  the  corporate  callousness.  If  I  were  in 
the  business  of  making  school  buses — an  en- 
gineer, a  vice  president,  a  local  representa- 
tive like  Madery — and  someone  came  along 
with  proof  that  dangerous  defects  were  in 
my  product,  well,  I  think  I'd  Jump  pretty 
quick  to  correct  them  before  I  had  any  blood 
on  my  hands." 
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OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  In  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  471,  a  resolution  to 
seek  relief  from  restrictions  on  Soviet 
Jews. 

This  Nation  has  always  been,  and 
should  always  remain,  a  haven  for  the 
oppressed  of  other  lands.  Throughout 
our  history  we  have  voiced  concern  and 
support  for  the  harsh  plight  of  perse- 
cuted minority  groups. 

Consistent  with  this  heritage  are  the 
several  resolutions  concerning  the  Soviet 
Jewry  which  are  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. Hopefully,  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Congress  will  be  a  part  of 
worldwide  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  proud 
minority  to  make  sure  that  the  spiritual 
and  cultural  rights  of  Jews  are  not  ex- 
tinguished and  that  those  who  wish  to 
emigrate  are  given  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Soviet  Jews  are  being  prosecuted  sole- 
ly for  their  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Yet  this  right  is  guaranteed  imder  ar- 
ticle 13 f 2^  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights— a  declaration  that 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1948.  The  declaration  specif- 
ically states: 


Everyone  haa  the  right  to  leave  any  coun. 
try,  including  his  own,  and  to  return  to 
his  coiuibry. 

Rights  to  emigrate  are  also  provided 
for  in  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  AU  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination— 1965 — which  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  in  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights— 1966. 

Yet  only  a  smaU  number  of  those  Jews 
who  have  applied  for  exit  visas  to  Israel 
have  been  granted  permission  to  leave 
Further,  almost  all  who  have  applied  for 
visas  have  had  their  jobs  threatened  and 
have  been  subjected  to  harassment  by 
police. 

Rights  to  religious  worship  and  cul- 
tural freedom  are  in  fact  provided  for 
in  articles  124  and  126  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution.  Article  124  states: 

Freedom  of  rellgiotis  worship  and  freedom 
of  antl-religlous  propaganda  is  recognized 
for  all  citizens. 

The  Soviet  attitude  toward  this  bla- 
tant violation  of  international  treaties  as 
well  as  the  Soviet  Constitution  was 
summed  up  on  September  20,  1971,  by 
Albert  E.  Ivanov,  the  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  Central  Conmiittee  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  supervises  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  when  he  told  a 
delegation  of  Jews  in  Moscow: 

The  decision  of  whether  to  allow  Jews  to 
leave  is  not  the  right  of  Jews,  but  of  the 
State  .  .  .  And  in  this  matter,  the  interests 
of  the  Stete  have  been  given  primary  con- 
sideration ...» 

Mr.  Ivanov  went  on  to  explain  that  no 
exit  visas  would  be  given  to  Jews  of 
military  age  or  those  with  skills  needed 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  therefore  unrealistic,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  expect  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will  suddenly  consent  to  the  mass  emigra- 
tion of  Jews. 

Yet  it  is  not  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
the  Soviet  Government  will  be  sensitive 
to  the  force  of  worldwide  pressures— 
those,  I  might  emphasize,  which  are  not 
of  a  violent,  insulting,  or  undignified  na- 
ture. 

World  pressure  following  the  Decem- 
ber 1970  Leningrad  trial  of  Soviet  Jews 
accused  of  hijacking  an  airplane  led  to 
the  commuting  of  the  death  sentences. 

World  pressure  has  led  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  According  to  figures 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  year's  total 
may  reach  9,000  although  definite  fig- 
ures are  difficult  to  ascertain.  In  Janu- 
ary 50  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave;  in 
February,  130;  in  March.  1,000;  in  April. 
1,300;  in  June,  between  700  and  1,000; 
in  July,  between  300  and  500;  in  August, 
between  400  and  600;  in  September, 
1,000;  and  in  October,  I.OOO.  The  up- 
surge in  the  months  of  March  and  April 
was  probably  due  to  the  March  meeting 
of  the  24th  Communist  Party  Congress; 
Jewish  activists  were  allowed  to  leave  for 
fear  of  embarrassing  demonstrations. 
Premier  Kosygin  said  that  4.450  Jews 
had  left  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel  dur- 
ing the  first  8  months  of  this  year,  as 
compared  with  4,667  who  emigrated  dur- 

>  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  October 
19.  1971.  '  "^•"'^ 
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Ing  the  entire  period  from  1945  to  1963. 

Clearly  the  number  of  visas  granted  is 
not  enough,  since  it  is  estimated  that 
close  to  500,000  Jews  would  apply  for 
visas  if  they  could  do  so  without  fear 
of  harsh  social  and  economic  reprisals. 
Yet  the  increase  in  visas  granted  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
yield  to  world  pressures,  particularly 
when  the  Soviet  position  in  the  world 
commimity  would  thereby  be  improved. 
Congress  must  therefore  go  on  record  as 
speaking  out  against  the  inability  of 
Jews  to  receive  exit  visas,  until  all  who 
wish  to  emigrate  are  able  to  do  so.  The 
Soviet  Government  must  know  that 
Americans  of  all  faiths — acting  through 
their  elected  Congress — deplore  the  So- 
viet treatment  of  Jews  and  make  them 
welcome  in  this  country. 

On  November  10.  1971,  at  the  United 
Nations,  a  list  of  names  said  to  include 
those  of  more  than  1,000  Soviet  Jews  who 
want  to  emigrate  to  Israel  was  presented 
to  Adam  Malik  of  Indonesia,  President 
of  the  General  Assembly,  by  Yosef  Te- 
koah,  Israel's  representative.  Mr.  Tekoah 
said  it  was  the  largest  number  of  signers 
of  any  single  appeal  from  Soviet  Jews,  al- 
though he  said  he  had  transmitted  "sev- 
eral himdred  such  appeals"  to  the  United 
Nations  officials. 

Efforts  must  be  intensified  to  get  a 
positive  response  to  this  request.  At  the 
very  least,  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  include  this  matter  in  discus- 
sions with  Soviet  officials  when  he  visits 
Moscow  next  month. 

I  would  like  also  to  call  attention  to 
the  petition  signed  by  90C  Soviet  Jews 
which  was  presented  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  26th  session.  Repre- 
senting Jews  from  about  20  Soviet  cities 
and  towns,  the  appeal  is  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  the  most  widely  coordinated 
signed  nature-collection  effort  since  So- 
viet Jews  began  to  campaign  for  emigra- 
tion in  recent  years.  Calling  on  the  So- 
viet leadership  to  change  its  policy  bar- 
ring imhindered  emigration,  the  petition 
said: 

The  issue  of  free  emigration  of  Jews  to  Is- 
rael is  not  a  new  one  and  is  becoming  more 
acute  with  every  passing  day.  More  and  more 
Jews  realize  and  then  openly  proclaim  that 
they  do  not  want  to  assimilate  with  other 
peoples.  This  movement  has  its  historical 
causes  and  cannot  be  stopped  by  administra- 
tive directive. 

Here  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  where  there  is  no 
Jewish  ctilture  or  national  life,  where  there 
are  no  Jewish  schools  or  Jewish  theaters, 
where  there  is  no  i>ossiblllty  of  studying 
Yiddish  or  the  culture  and  history  of  the 
Jewish,  where  the  unprecedently  low  per- 
centage of  Yiddish-speaking  Jews  Is  declin- 
ing from  day  to  day,  in  this  country  there  is 
no  future  for  us  as  Jews.- 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  quot- 
ing from  Ellie  Wiesel's  book,  "The  Jews 
of  Silence": 

In  comparing  the  present  situation  to  that 
of  the  recent  past,  a  rabbinical  scholar  quot- 
ed to  me  the  commentary  given  by  Rabbi 
Menachem  Mendel  of  Kotsk  on  a  verse  from 
Exodus,  "And  the  king  of  Egypt  died,  and 
children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  their 
bondage."  The  question  was  raised:  All  the 
time  Pharaoh  was  alive  the  Jews  labored  and 
suffered;    why.   then,  did  they  sigh   at  his 
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death?  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  answered 
that  before  Pharaoh  died,  even  to  sigh  had 
been  forbidden. 

"Do  you  understand?"  the  scholar  said. 
"Today  we  aae  permitted  to  sigh — but  only 
when  no  one  is  listening." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  action 
that  this  body  takes  today  will  indicate 
that  Americans  are  listening,  and  that 
the  sighs  are  heard.  Hopefully  one  day 
these  sighs  will  become  cries  of  Joy  when 
the  Soviet  Jews  are  permitted  to  go  to 
Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 


U.S.  POLICY:  SECRET  AND 
INEFFECTIVE 


The  New  York  Times,  September  21,  1971. 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam  and  Thailand, 
I  was  appalled  to  learn  just  how  restric- 
tive American  information  policy  is  in 
these  countries.  Members  of  the  press 
are  being  hindered  from  collecting  in- 
formation of  vital  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  not  for  security  reasons,  but 
for  political  ones. 

I  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  my 
former  administrative  assistant,  Wil- 
liam Wasserman.  Himself  a  newspaper 
publisher,  Mr.  Wasserman  is  extremely 
well  qualified  by  his  varied  experience 
to  evaluate  information  policy.  His  force- 
ful and  well-reasoned  indictment  of  our 
Government's  censorship  of  the  news  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  current  debate,  and  I  en- 
dorse it  wholeheartedly. 

[From  the  Amesbury  Nevre,  Apr.   13,   1972] 
U.S.  Polict:  SECRfn-  and  Ineffective 

On  Friday  the  U.S.  command  at  Saigon 
said.  "U.S.  Air  FVMce  tactical  aircraft  and 
Navy  components  are  attacking  military  tar- 
gets in  the  area  north  of  the  Demilitarized 
zone  In  order  to  help  protect  the  lives  of 
the  diminishing  U.S.  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam." 

That's  the  rationale  publicly  applied  to 
our  policy. 

It's  a  fiction. 

Our  government  Is  as  fully  committed  as 
it  ever  was  to  maintaining  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam. 

Only  Instead  of  doing  It  at  a  cost  which 
cannot  be  concealed,  namely  the  loss  of 
American  ground  troops,  we  are  trying  to 
do  it  from  airplanes  based  In  distant  places — 
in  Thailand,  and  in  the  Yellow  Sea. 

The  public  is  not  given  the  cost  of  this 
war.  nor  is  it  told  how  many  men  are  in- 
volved, how  many  aircraft  are  being  used, 
what  kind  of  bombs  are  being  dropped,  where 
bombs  are  being  dropped,  nor  how  many 
civilian  casualties  we  have  inflicted  by  this 
remote,  electronically  activated  warfare. 

Without  this  information — information 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  on  the  receiving 
end  mvist  know  full  well — it  is  difficult  for 
the  American  public  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  policy  we  follow  is  worth  the  cost 
in  all  its  ramifications. 

As  for  the  policy  Itself,  one  certainly  must 
understand  that  continued  air  support  is 
the  minimum  price  we  must  pay  for  main- 
taining President  Thleu's  government,  and 
this  week's  hostilities  suggest  that  even  that 
may  not  be  enough. 
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No  one  with  whom  Congressman  Harring- 
ton and  I  talked  during  this  past  week  in 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  had  any  illusions 
about  Thieu  being  able  to  stay  in  power  with- 
out massive  American  air  support. 

So  we  are  not  staying  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  protect  our  withdrawing  forces;  we  are 
staying  there  to  protect  President  Thleu  and 
the  other  wobbly  and  unresponsive  govern- 
ments to  whom  we  are  committed  in  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  Thailand. 

And  Instead  of  winding  down  the  war,  we 
are  shifting  ihe  war.  Shifting  it  to  high  alti- 
tude bombers  and  supersonic  fighters  based 
in  Thailand  and  the  Yellow  Sea. 

On  pragmatic  grounds  there  is  reason  to 
question  this  effort. 

First,  can  Thleu  survive  even  with  our 
help?  This  week  may  bring  the  answer. 

Second,  how  effective  is  our  sophisticated, 
high  speed,  high  altitude  air  support  in  the 
kind  of  war  being  waged  in  Indochina.  Do  B- 
52'8  really  stop  bicycle  traffic?  Pilots  them- 
selves are  frankly  skeptical  of  the  results 
they  achieve  from  radar  bombing  at  super- 
sonic speeds. 

Third,  is  the  cost  in  dollars  worth  the  ef- 
fort? The  massive  B-52  bombings  cost  an 
estimated  $45,000  per  mission  per  plane.  For 
the  result  they  achieve  against  such  small 
and  dispersed  targets,  the  money  might  be 
better  spent  somewhere  else.  One  experienced 
reporter  estimated  the  price  tag  for  destroy- 
ing one  North  Vietnamese  truck  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail  was  about  $1  million. 

On  moral  grounds,  there  are  abundant  rea- 
sons to  question  this  effort.  It  is  not  democ- 
racy which  we  are  protecting,  so  how  do  we 
Justify  our  killings?  How  many  civilian  lives 
are  being  lost,  how  many  civilians  being  made 
homeless?  And  what  is  the  cost  to  our  own 
morality  to  drop  bombs  from  great  altitudes, 
then  retiirn  to  remote  and  comfortable  air 
bases — far  removed  from  involvement  with 
the  people  actually  suffering  and  fighting? 


NIXON  WOULD  FORCE  THE  COURT 
OFF  THE  BUS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  Richard  Nixon  is  employ- 
ing the  same  political  advisers  in  this 
Presidential  campaign  as  he  did  in  the 
1968  one.  For  his  latest  antibusing  pro- 
posals which  would  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  courts  to  enforce  14th 
amendment  rights  are  merely  variations 
on  his  1968  theme  of  attacking  the  courts. 
In  1968  Mr.  Nixon  accused  the  courts  of 
being  responsible  for  a  breakdown  in 
law  enforcement  and  the  increasing  rate 
of  crime.  Now  after  appointing  four  of 
his  own  Supreme  Court  Justices  the 
President  persists  in  blaming  the  current 
social  crisis — this  time  the  busing  issue — 
on  the  courts.  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  James  Deakin 
explains  how  this  new  attack  on  the 
courts  has  emerged  as  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
campaign  tactics.  Mr.  Deakin  explains 
how  the  courts — by  their  very  nature  un- 
able to  provide  timely  rebuttals  to  polit- 
ical attacks — have  become  the  scape- 
goat for  the  current  crisis  and  a  polit- 
ical football  in  another  election  year. 

However,  just  as  3  years  of  the  Nixon 
administration  has  failed  to  result  in  a 
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decrease  in  the  amount  of  crime — crime 
has  increased  6  percent  from  1970  to 
1971  alone,  with  violent  crimes  rising  by 
9  percent— it  is  doubtful  that  this  legis- 
lation can  remedy  the  complex  busing 
crisis  while  insuring  the  rights  of  all 
children  to  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities. 

Instead,  as  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
pointed   out,    the   President's   proposed 
measures  fail  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  policy,  focusing  instead  on  the  con- 
flict over  power.  As  explained  in  a  legal 
memoranda  prepared  by  the  Washington 
Research  project  and  cited  in  the  Deakin 
article,  the  proposals  constitute  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Federal  judiciary,  the  14th  amend- 
ment's  guarantee   of   equal   protection 
under  the  law,  and  the  constitutional 
.    doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  This 
conflict  over  power  rather  than  poUcy  in 
the  words  of  the  Post  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  "a  challenge  to  the  competence 
and  authority  of  the  courts"  which  "must 
necessarily  imdermine  public  respect  for 
the  validity  of  past  desegregation  orders.' 
Following  is  the  Deakin  article,  the 
Washington    Research    project    memo 
cited  in  the  article,  and  the  Washington 
Post  editorial. 
The  articles  follow: 
[Prom    the    St.    Louis   Post-Dispatch, 
April  2,  1972) 
Nixon  Would  Force  the  Coukt  Oit  the  Bus 
(By  James  Deakin) 
Washington,    April    1. — Pour    years    ago, 
presidential    candidate    Richard    M.    Nlxon 
made   the   federal   courts  one  of  bis   main 
campaign    issues.   Permissive   Judicial   deci- 
sions, he  told  the  voters,  had  weakened  the 
law-enforcement  forces  of  the  nation  In  their 
fight  against  crime. 

This  year,  another  attack  on  the  courts 
appears  to  be  emerging  as  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
campaign  tactics.  This  time,  the  President  Is 
blaming  the  courts  for  school  Integration 
decisions  that  he  says  have  created  a  national 
crisis  over  school  busing. 

The  new  attack  on  the  courts  appears  to 
go  further  than  the  1968  strategy.  That  year, 
Mr.  Nlxon  confined  himself  to  promising  to 
i^polnt  "strlct-constructlonlst"  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  His  promise  was  understood 
by  conservatives  and  liberals  alike  to  mean 
more  rights  for  the  accuser  and  fewer  rights 
for  the  accused. 

In  the  busing  issue,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  specific  legislation  to  curb 
the  powers  of  the  federal  courts.  They  would 
be  prohibited  from  handing  down  any  new 
school  Integration  decisions  Involving  busing 
untU  July  1,  1973.  After  that,  their  authority 
to  order  such  busing  would  be  sharply  lim- 
ited. 

His  proposal  has  encountered  strong  op- 
position from  clvU  rights  organizations  and 
other  groups.  They  consider  it  a  far-reaching 
assault  on  the  Independence  of  the  federal 
Judiciary,  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
guarantee  of  equal  protection  under  the  law, 
and  on  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

A  major  effort  to  defeat  the  Administra- 
tion's plan  and  similar  antlbuslng  amend- 
ments already  approved  by  the  House  Is  being 
led  by  the  Leadership  Conference  on  ClvU 
Rights,  representing  more  than  100  civil 
rights,  labor,  religious  and  citizens'  groups, 
and  by  the  APL-CIO  and  the  Washington  Re- 
search Project,  an  organization  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  poor  persons  and  minority 
groups. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  has  Intensified  the 
congressional  controversy  over  busing.  The 
next  big  test  on  Capitol  Hill  wlU  come  In  the 
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Senate-House  conference  committee  that  Is 
considering  the  Higher  Education  Bill. 

Although  this  bill  deals  with  coUege  ed- 
ucation, the  House  added  a  series  of  re- 
strictions on  busing  of  grade  school  and 
high  school  students,  Including  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  all  court  orders  Involving 
school  busing  from  taking  effect  untU  the 
appeals  procedure  is  completed.  That  process 
could  take  many  years. 

The  Senate,  after  approving  and  then  de- 
feating a  shnllar  proposal,  passed  a  com- 
promise sponsored  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
(Demo.) ,  Montana,  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
(Rep.) ,  Pennsylvania.  This  version  would  Im- 
pose a  stay  untU  June  30,  1973,  but  only  on 
busing  orders  Involving  transportation  be- 
tween school  districts. 

ClvU  rights  leaders  have  promised  to 
oppose  the  Higher  Education  BUI  Itself — 
an  unusual  position  for  them— if  It  emerges 
from  the  conference  committee  with  either 
the  House  amendment,  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative WlUlam  S.  Broomfield  (Rep.), 
Michigan,  or  the  antl-buslng  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Nlxon. 

Because  the  Mansfleld-Scott  amendment 
would  apply  at  this  point  only  to  Interdls- 
trlct  busing  orders  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Detroit,  It  is  somewhat  more  acceptable 
to  the  civil  rights  fores.  Even  so,  there  Is 
a  strong  feeling  among  those  leaders  that 
aU  three  proposals  are  unconstitutional. 

To  those  who  recall  Mr.  Nixon's  law-and- 
order  attacks  on  the  courts  In  the  1968  cam- 
paign, his  statements  on  busing  have  had  a 
familiar  ring. 

In  a  televised  speech  March  16,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  busing  decision  and  said, 
"Recent  decisions  of  the  lower  federal 
courts  .  .  .  have  gone  too  far — In  some  cases 
beyond  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court — in  ordering  massive  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance." 

Mr.  Nixon  said  the  decisions  had  created 
"confusion  and  contradiction  in  the  law; 
anger,  fear  and  turmoil  in  local  communities, 
and,  worst  of  all,  agonized  concern  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  parents  for  the 
education  and  the  safety  of  their  chil- 
dren . .  .■' 

In  proposing  that  Congress  limit  the  power 
of  the  federal  courts  in  school  desegregation 
cases,  Mr.  Nixon  relied  on  the  provision  In 
Article  3  of  the  Constitution  that  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction. 

The  President's  position  received  support 
this  week  from  the  chief  Judicial  officer  of  the 
United  States,  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger. 

Although  Burger's  opinion  was  expressed 
in  a  case  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
busing  controversy,  it  appeared  to  buttress 
the  Administration's  contention  that  Con- 
gress can  curb  the  Judiciary.  In  addition.  It 
Illustrated  the  profound  suspicion  with 
which  conservatives  view  the  federal  courts 
these  days. 

The  case  Involved  the  controversial  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  project  In  Washington.  The 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  Intervene  in  the 
case,  and  Burger  took  the  unusual  step  of 
saying  In  a  concurring  opinion: 

"In  these  clrCTimstances,  Congress  may,  of 
course,  take  any  further  legislative  action  it 
deems  necessary  to  make  unmistakably  clear 
its  Intentions  with  respect  to  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge  projeot,  even  to  the  point  of  lim- 
iting or  prohibiting  Judicial  review  of  its 
directives." 

Burger  did  not  suggest  that  his  statement 
could  be  Interpreted  as  a  general  comment 
on  Congress's  authority  over  the  courts,  but 
It  was  likely  to  be  construed  that  way.  The 
legal  guldeposts  defining  the  relationship  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Judiciary  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  the  Administration  presum- 
ably wUl  be  looking  for  whatever  support  it 
can  find. 
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The  White  House  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  contend  that  Article  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  Section  6  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  give  Congress  at  least  enough 
authority  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  Judicial 
remedies  while  It  considers  legislation  to  set 
a  national  policy  on  school  Integration. 

This  contention  involves  the  complicated 
relationship  between  legal  rights  and  legal 
remedies.  The  Administration  contends  that 
Its  busing  moratorium  proposal  deals  only 
with  the  remedies  for  unequal  education,  not 
with  the  basic  right  to  obtain  equal  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nixon's  legal  advisers  accept  the  view 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  In  Its  1954  school 
desegregation  decision,  declared  that  equality 
of  education  was  a  Fourteenth  Amendment 
right  that  Congress  could  not  repeal.  How- 
ever, they  assert  that  Congress  retains  the 
right  to  act  with  respect  to  proposed  reme- 
dies for  segregated  schools  or  other  unequal 
educational  facilities. 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  moratorium 
contend  that  rights  without  remedies  are  not 
rights  at  all.  Unless  citizens  can  appeal  to 
the  courts  to  remedy  rights  that  have  been 
denied,  the  rights  are  no  more  than  prom- 
ises that  the  nation  does  not  Intend  to  keep, 
the  ClvU  rights  forces  say. 

"A  black  Child  could  march  into  court  and 
obtain  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  a  school 
system  was  segregated,  and  that  would  be  an 
end  to  the  matter,"  said  a  study  by  the 
Washington  Research  Project.  There  would 
be  no  enforcement,  no  remedy — Just  a  paper 
declaration,  the  study  said. 

"Pressed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  Ad- 
ministration's argument  would  Justify  a  con- 
gressional bar  of  any  relief  In  a  school  de- 
segregation case  and  a  legislative  repeal  of 
every  decision  after  Brown  I  (the  1954  deci- 
sion), since  they  Involved  only  questions  of 
'remedies'  and  not  a  question  of  'right,'  "  the 
study  said. 

Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
which  acting  Attorney  General  Richard  G. 
Klelndlenst  aays  gives  Congress  the  power 
to  impose  a  moratorium  on  court-ordered 
busing,  states  that  "Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article." 

Article  3.  on  which  the  Administration  is 
also  relying,  defines  the  power  of  the  federal 
Judiciary.  It  gives  the  Supreme  Court  wide 
appellate  Jurisdiction— but  "with  such  ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 

Beyond  these  clauses,  the  Administration 
Is  relying  on  a  number  of  Judicial  decisions, 
notably  Ex  Parte  McCardle,  an  1869  case  in- 
volving a  statute  that  withdrew  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction  in  habeas 
corpios  cases. 

The  Supreme  Court  acquiesced  In  this  ex- 
ception to  Its  Jurisdiction,  but  only  In  the 
case  of  appeals.  It  retained  the  right  to  Issue 
habeas  corpus  writs  Itself,  meaning  that 
habeas  corpus  access  to  the  Supreme  Court 
was  preserved. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  there  is  dis- 
agreement as  to  whether  the  McCardle  case 
established  unfettered  congressional  power 
to  prevent  the  court  from  adjudicating  con- 
stitutional Issues. 

Opponents  of  a  busing  moratorium  con- 
cede that  Congress  has  the  power  to  make 
exceptions  to  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction. 
But  they  cite  constitutional  authorities  In 
contending  that  "the  power  vested  In  Con- 
gress over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  de- 
partment may  not  ...  be  employed  so  as  to 
destroy  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself." 

"To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  give  the 
legislative  department  an  all  too  easy  way 
to  circumvent  the  supreme  law,"  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project  study  said. 

"There  has  never  been  a  law  passed  that 
expressly  singles  out  a  class  of  constitutional 
rights  .  .  .  and  seeks  systematlcaUy  to  bar 
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the  study  said. 

The  argument  that  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  are  overrid- 
ing, and  therefore  cannot  be  abridged  by 
Congress'  exception  power,  was  cited  by  the 
Democratic  Study  Group,  an  organization  of 
liberal  Democratic  members  of  the  House. 

"Congress  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
deny  a  person  due  process  of  law  or  prohibit 
the  courts  from  ordering  remedies  for  denials 
of  equal  protection  under  the  law  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,"  the 
group  said. 

It  cited  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
1965  In  the  case  of  Katzenbach  vs.  Morgan, 
In  which  the  court  held  that  Section  6  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  "does  not  grant  Con- 
gress power  to  restrict,  abrogate  or  dUute" 
the  guarantees  of  equal  protection  or  due 
process. 

The  stage  thus  appears  to  be  set  for  a  bat- 
tle over  whether  or  to  what  extent  the  legis- 
lative branch  can  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Judicial  branch. 

The  battle  probably  will  be  conducted  In 
legal  terminology  that  will  puzzle  the  lay- 
man, but  one  aspect  will  be  easily  under- 
stood: whether  the  federal  courts  wUl  be 
made  a  scapegoat  and  political  footbaU  In 
an  election  year. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  March  31,  1972) 
Deseoeeoation,  Education,  and  the  Law 
In  the  current  debate  over  school  desegre- 
gation (If  debate  Is  not  too  high-flown  a 
word  to  use  for  what  has  been  going  on) ,  It 
seems  to  us  that  some  very  Important  truths 
have  been  mislaid.  They  concern  the  rela- 
tionship of  constitutional  restraints  and  re- 
quirements to  the  formulation  of  social  pol- 
icy, and  the  first  may  be  stated  simply  as  fol- 
lows: when  you  have  established  that  some- 
thing Is  not  unconstitutional — that  It  Is 
permissible  under  law — ^you  still  have  not  es- 
tablished that  It  Is  worth  doing.  Because  the 
federal  Judiciary — by  reason  of  the  default 
of  other  branches  of  government — has  been 
forced  Into  so  central  a  role  In  school  de- 
segregation over  the  years,  however,  this 
self-evident  distinction  between  that  which 
Is  merely  permissible  and  that  which  Is,  In 
addition,  desirable,  has  come  to  be  blurred. 
Thus  the  test  of  any  program's  constitution- 
ality Is  thought  by  many  to  provide  a  simul- 
taneous measure  of  Its  worth.  Just  <is  It  did 
with  such  questionable  proposals  as  "no 
knock"  and  preventive  detention,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Nlxon  administration  now  seems 
to  be  arguing  that  its  proposed  moratorium 
on  court-ordered  busing  Is  constitutional — 
and  therefore  automatically  desirable  as  pub- 
lic policy. 

Like  so  many  others  we  have  our  doubts 
on  the  first  score.  But  whether  or  not  the 
moratorliun — if  it  Is  enacted  by  Congress — 
withstands  a  constitutional  challenge,  It 
seems  to  us  manifestly  bad  as  policy.  For 
one  thing.  It  forces  a  confrontation  between 
the  federal  coiuts  and  the  other  two 
branches — a  confrontation  not  over  the 
merits  of  bvislng  but  over  the  authority  and 
Jurisdiction  of  each  branch,  a  conflict  over 
power  as  distinct  from  a  conflict  over  policy. 
For  another,  such  a  challenge  to  the  compe- 
tence and  authority  of  the  courts  must  neces- 
sarily undermine  public  respect  tor  the 
validity  of  past  desegregation  orders — even 
those  the  administration  vrould  concede  were 
entirely  sound.  This  challenge  could  have 
been  brought  with  much  less  potential  dam- 
age by  entering  oases  and  arguing  in  the 
courtroom  rather  than  by  seeking  to  remove 
the  courts'  power  to  remedy  constitutional 
violations. 

There  Is  another  rather  more  practical  con- 
sideration that  should  have  dlscoiiraged  the 
Nlxon  administration  from  reoofmnendlng 
this  move.  It  Is  that  Judicial  proceedings  are 
already  weU  under  way  which  are  likely  soon 
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to  stabilize  the  size  and  scope  of  court-or- 
dered busing — and  would  have  done  so  with- 
out any  "help"  from  the  Nlxon  administra- 
tion. Many  of  the  more  recent  federal  court 
rulings  on  this  question  (including  In  cer- 
tain respects  that  of  Judge  Mehrlge)  seem  to 
go  beyond  the  criteria  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Swann  (Charlotte, 
N.C.)  case  and  to  push  at  the  limits  of  what 
the  court  implied  It  would  find  Just  grounds 
for  court-ordered  busing.  Many  of  these 
cases  are  In  the  process  of  review  by  higher 
courts  at  the  moment.  More  Important,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  already  accepted  for  re- 
view a  case  from  Denver,  which  in  all  likeli- 
hood will  see  outer  limits  established  on 
legally  mandated  btislng.  Judging  by  the 
strong  hints  provided  in  Chief  Justice 
Burger's  opinion  for  a  unanimous  court  in 
Swann,  the  court  now  seems  disposed  to  limit 
authority  for  such  busing  orders  to  school 
districts  where  they  are  deemed  necessary  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  de  Jure — or  officially 
sanctioned — segregation  of  school-children 
by  race.  The  Nlxon  administration  may  or 
may  not  be  right  in  asserting  that  Its  own 
proposed  moratorium  on  new  busing  is  con- 
stitutional; It  Is,  In  our  Judgment,  dead 
wrong  In  seeking  suoh  legislation  Just  now — 
wrong  In  perhaps  all  but  Its  own  domestic 
political  considerations. 

The  strong  chance  that  the  Supreme  Oovrt 
WlU  find  that  so-called  "racial  Imbalance" 
does  not  In  and  of  Itself  require  remedy 
where  no  official  Intent  to  segregate  has  been 
found,  that  It  will  rule  that  there  Is  no 
constitutional  requirement  that  it  be  broken 
up,  brings  us  to  the  second  of  those  self-evi- 
dent truths  we  believe  to  have  got  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  It  Is  that  everything  the  consti- 
tution does  not  require  Is  not  therefore  auto- 
matically undesirable  or  unworthy  of  doing. 
This  is  a  proposition  that  wiU  certainly  bear 
some  thinking  about  If  and  when  the  federal 
Judiciary  Interprets  the  constitution  as  not 
demanding  the  desegregation  of  racially  Im- 
balanced  schools  that  are  a  product  of  causes 
other  than  deliberate  official  Intent  to  sepa- 
rate children  by  race.  We  have  long  been  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court  not 
only  would  not,  but  should  not  move  to  es- 
tablish racial  proportioning,  per  se,  as  an  ab- 
solute value  or  a  condition  to  be  met  by  all 
school  districts  Irrespective  of  any  past  In- 
tent to  discriminate.  And  the  reasons  that 
have  led  us  to  think  this  unwise — the  perils 
that  flow  from  government's  dealing  with 

citizens  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  race 

have  led  us  also  to  believe  that  racial  bal- 
ancing legislation  (such  as  that  which  Sen- 
ator Rlbicoff,  for  example,  has  proposed)  Is 
unwise.  But  It  U  basic  to  this  assumption 
that  the  absence  of  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory requirements  should  not  be  regarded  as 
an  endorsement  of  segregated  schools,  as 
evidence  that  It  is  sound  public  policy  to 
leave  oiu-  schools  In  their  present  condition 
or  that  there  Is  not  a  role  for  government  to 
play  In  encouraging  the  development  of  qual- 
ity Integrated  education. 

For  with  or  without  passage  of  the  mis- 
chievous administration  legislation,  it  Is 
plain  that  the  time  is  approaching — in  some 
senses  It  Is  long  overdue — that  we  as  a  nation 
and  also  as  individual  communities  within 
that  nation  begin  to  focus  not  merely  on 
what  we  must  do  In  a  legal  sense,  but  on 
what  we  should  do.  Is  It  In  the  public  Interest 
to  maintain  our  inner  city  racially  Isolated 
school  systems  as  they  are?  What  Is  the  so- 
cial cost  to  the  children  Involved — black  and 
white — proceeding  from  this  very  isolation? 
And  what  is  the  prospective  cost  to  the  larger 
society  of  which  they  will  eventually  be  adult 
citizens?  Are  there  not  proper  combinations 
of  integration  and  compensatory  education 
that  may  be  specially  suited  to  the  Individual 
communities  that  wish  to  take  action?  In  a 
general  sense  we  should  now  be  asking  our- 
selves whether  passive  resignation  to  things 
as  they  are  in  our  troubled  school  systems  Is 
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wise  as  pabllc  policy,  what  we  In  fact  really 
vrant  our  school  systems  to  look  like,  and 
what  combination  of  steps  can  achieve  the 
result.  These  are  the  things  we  should  and 
must  start  thinking  about  In  dead  earnest.  It 
Is  a  grim  bit  of  irony  that  had  we  done  ao 
sooner,  we  might  have  been  spared  the  agony 
and  the  demagoguery  of  the  present  "anU- 
buslng"  turmoU. 


THE  220TH  ANNUAL  TOWN  MEETING 
OF  THE  TOWN  OF  DANVERS,  MASS. 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  was  privileged  to  be  invited  to 
address  the  town  meeting  of  the  town  of 
Danvers  which  was  held  at  the  First 
Church  of  Danvers  Congregational,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  church's  300th  anni- 
versary. 

The  evening  was  an  inspiring  one. 
bringing  together  citizens  who  devote 
their  own  free  time  to  their  government 
in  the  best  tradition  of  American  de- 
mocracy, in  an  institution  which  has  lon« 
served  the  people  of  its  area  vigorously 
and  well.  I  was  honored  to  be  Included 
by  the  people  of  Danvers  in  that  cere- 
mony, and  in  order  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately commemorated,  at  this  point  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the  docu- 
ments describing  that  meeting,  and  the 
other  activities  planned  to  commemo- 
rate the  church's  axmlversary: 

Resoltttion  of  Commemoration 

VVhereas:  The  first  Church  of  Danvers 
Congregational,  was  established  In  1672  as 
the  first  House  of  Worship  In  this  Commu- 
nity; and 

Whereas:  The  Congregation  thus  esUb- 
llshed  also  became  the  first  form  of  local 
government  In  the  Community;   and 

Whereas:  After  many  days  of  darkness  and 
despair  during  the  Infamous  witchcraft  de- 
lusion, the  light  of  peace  and  rays  of  hope 
emerged  at  the  "Meeting  of  Peace"  con- 
ceived by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Green,  then  the 
Minister  to  the  Congregation;  and 

Whereas:  The  first  schoolhouse  In  the 
Community  was  establUhed  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Church;  and 

Whereas:  The  "District  of  Danvers,"  cre- 
ated In  1752,  was  buUt  around  the  structure 
of  the  then-existing  parish  boundaries  of 
the  Church;  and 

Whereas:  The  Church  and  Its  Members 
contributed  In  great  measure,  both  In  human 
lives  and  other  personal  sacrifices,  on  the 
battlefleld  and  In  the  public  forum,  during 
the  Revolution,  out  of  which  was  born  thU 
Great  Republic;  and 

Whereas:  The  Church  was  served  In  Civic 
and  Spiritual  need  by  many  Ministers  over 
the  past  300  years,  whose  dedicated  work 
serves  as  the  flnest  example  which  can  be 
given  by  Men  of  God,  and  whose  legacy  to 
the  present  Members  of  the  Church  Is  con- 
stantly displayed  to  this  Town;   and 

Whereas:  This  Church  stands  proudly  as 
the  FIRST  of  a  present  number  of  twelve 
Houses  of  God  In  the  Town  of  Danvers,  the 
existence  of  aU  of  which  enriches  the  lives 
of  aU  of  the  citizens  of  the  Town;  and 

Whereas:  Over  300  years,  many  citizens  of 
the  Town,  of  all  convictions,  have  sought 
and  found  friendship,  counseling,  and  often 
solace,  from  those  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
First  Church  of  Danvers,  Congregational, 

Be  It  therefore  resolved:   That  the   1872 
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Annual  Town  Meeting  of  the  Town  of  Dan- 
vers,  on  behalf  of  all  the  citizens  and  officials 
of  the  Town,  extends  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  the  Members  of  the  First 
Church  of  Danvers,  Congregational,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Parish,  and  Instructs 
that  these  sentiments  be  duly  Inscribed  In 
the  permanent  records  of  the  Town,  with  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  be  given  to  the 
Pastor,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Qlennle,  as  an  official 
document  for  the  permanent  records  of  the 
Parish. 

Attest :  A  True  Record. 

March  20,  1972. 

Daniel  J.  Toomey,  Toion  Clerk,  Francis  P. 
MUls,  Town  Moderator. 

TOWN     MEETING      PABTICIPANTS     REPRESENTINO 
ALL   THE   CITIZENS    OF   DANVERS 

Toten  meeting  members 
Precinct  I  Frances  T.  Scoledge 

Stanley  P.  Brown  Theodore  C.  Spellotls 

James  E.  Cornell  Precinct  IV 

^^^  ^  ^^^""^^    J^es  W.  Blanchard 
William  N.  Goldberg     prederlc  C.  Merrlam 
»*f  ".T  k  ^"tlewood  oiln  D.  Samson 
^fK*'^!™!?""*^        Richard  B.Trask 
^i^^^'^^:.^^**®  Dorothy  F.  Warren 

^ed  C.  Martin  j^hn  D.  Woodberry 

Wayne  Marquis  Arch  T.  Astolfl 

Nelson  P  Morln  carl  J.  Gates.  Jr. 

Jo?*??  Sherry  Donald  F.  Innis 

t^k'"  t ■  ^°P°'7  J°seP^  P-  OConnor 

•Jo^'iJDfJscoll  Harold  B.  Skinner 

Jo^°  A.  Plnnegan  carter  White 

Joseph  G.  Mogavero,  Robert  V.  Hayes 

,      ■  ,  ^  Harvey  M.  Lewis 

Jean  Rom^vlch  Norma  Rooks 

RusseU  E.Stevens  Edward  J.  Sabol 

Nancy  K.  SwlndeU  Marie  E.  Towey 

Precinct  n  Gardner  S.  Trask 


William  H.  Clark,  Jr. 
William  H.  Clark,  Sr. 
Harold  J.  Elsenhauer 
Paul  P.  Ferguson 
Vernon  C.  Russell,  Jr. 
Richard  C.  Spaulding 
William  J.  Connors 
Richard  A.  Ferren 
Barbara  G.  Plagg 
Dwlght  W.  Gates 
James  D.  Harrington 
Paul  Coleman 
Enoch  Logan 
William  G.  Merrill, 

Jr. 
Majorle  Watters 

Murray 
J.  Casey  Olds 
Robert  W.  Teal 
PhUllp  M.  Gonet 
Precinct  in 


Precinct  V 
Bruce  P.  Eaton 
Robert  E.  Callga 
James  J.  Comstock 
Prank  W.  KimbaU 
Paul  Pecukonls 
Lorenzo  A.  Ralmondl 
Earle  B.  Annls 
Estelle  T.  Appel 
Dominic  C.  Benedetto 
Philip  A.  DrlscoU 
Stuart  C.  Goodnow 
Shirley  A.  Wentworth 
Ignatius  C.  Goode 
Louis  A.  Green 
Edward  J.  Harrington 
Daniel  J.  Llnehan 
Stanley  J.  Mitchell 
Peter  John  Talmadge 

Precinct  VI 
Richard  P.  Bennett 
Stephen  B.  Carlton 
Robert  F.  Craig 
William  F.  McKlnnon 
Alden  W.  Rider 
Jane  A.  Taylor 
Richard  E.  Caldarone 
PhUip  W.  Davis 
James  L.  George 
Robert  J.  Granese 
Charles  V.  Hayes 
Robert  G.  Osgood 
WlUard  Allphin 
Brain  P.  Cassldy 
Lester  F.  Crossm&n 
Quentln  Eaton 
George  F.  Glbbona 
Howard  J.  Huemmler 
Board  0/  Selectmen 
Wm.  B.  Sullivan,  m.  Chairman,  J.  Ellison 
Morse,   Jr.,   Ann   M.  Bouchard,   Thomas  C. 
Kerans,  Baron  P.  Mayer. 

Finance  Committee 
Oalo  P.  Emerson.  Jr.      Richard  W.  Holmes 
Robert  E.  Cordlngley     Robert  P.  Essler 
Ralph  E.  Ardlff,  Jr.         Walter  H.  Tlpert 
Thomas  P.  Flynn  John  A.  Wlnskowlcz 

Francis  X.  Orealish 


Leonard  D.  Bellows 
Andrew  P.  Dabose 
Andrea  J.  Daley 
Charles  E.  Mclnnls 
S.  Roger  Panunzlo 
David  T.  Rowell 
John  L.  George 
Albert  R.  Knights 
Joseph  F.  Mello,  Jr. 
George  A.  Orechla 
Owen  D.  Thompson 
Lawrence  P.  Tormey 
Robert  A.  Brown 
Michael  A.  Daley 
Linda  Jane  Nelson 
Mildred  PUlman 
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School  Committee 
T.  Frank  Tyrrell,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Roger  C. 
Budgell,    Robert    E.    Francis,    Raymond    H. 
Ayers,  Leonard  Sherry. 

Student  Representatives 

Janice  E.  Campbell,  Suzanne  Contreas. 
Tovm  Clerk  Town  Counsel 

Daniel  J.  Toomey.  Daniel  J.  Donovan. 

Moderator 

Francis  F.  MUls. 

6:30  p.m.  Carillon  Music  from  the  Church 
Tower. 

6:46  p.m.  Organ  Recital  (from  inside  the 
Church)  Sterlyn  Morgan,  Organist  and  Chair- 
man of  Music  for  the  Anniversary. 

7:00  pjn.  CaU  to  the  Town  Meeting— 
SlgnaUed  by  the  ringing  of  the  Church  Bell. 

7:15  p.m.  Assembly  of  Town  Meeting  Mem- 
bers in  the  Main  Church. 

7:25  pjn.  Swearing  of  newly-elected  Town 
Meeting  Members  Daniel  J.  Toomey,  Town 
Clerk,  administering  the  oath  of  office. 

7:30  p.m.  Pastor's  Invocation  for  the  Town 
Meeting.  Reverend  Edward  H.  Glennie  Pas- 
tor. 

7:35  p.m.  Presentation  of  the  Colors: 
(Please  remain  standing  and  in  silence)  Hon- 
orable Michael  J.  Harrington,  Member  of 
Congress. 

7:40  p.m.  Pledge  of  Allegiance— Led  by  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  Troop  228  (Sponsor— First 
Church  of  Danvers)  "America  the  Beautiful  " 
"A  Mighty  Portress,"  (All  please  Join  in  sing- 
Ing). 

7:45  pjn.  "Welcome"  to  the  Town  of  Dan- 
vers Annual  Town  Meeting,  w.  Hobart  Clark, 
Sr.,  Deacon  Emeritus,  and  Senior  Member  of 
the  Town  Meeting  Body. 

Congratulations  from  the  Town  of  Dan- 
vers. William  B.  SuUivan.  Ill,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Selectmen. 

Introduction  of  Honored  Guests  and  Open- 
ing Remarks.  Francis  F.  Mills,  Town  Modera- 
tor, Presenting  .  .  .  Hon.  John  G.  King,  Rep- 
resentative, Sixth  Essex  District,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam L.  SaltonstaU,  Senator,  Third  Essex 
District,  Hon.  Michael  J.  Harrington.  Mem- 
ber 0/  Congress,  Hon.  Robert  H.  Quinn,  At- 
torney General  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

(Conclusion  of  Commemorative  Exercise). 
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7.  Consideration  of  the  Warrant  Articles 
by  the  Town  Meeting. 
(Please,  no  smoking.) 

OFnczBS  or  thi  fihst  cHimcH  o»  danve«» 
Moderator^— Frederick  L.  Usher. 
Clerk — Miss  Esther  Usher. 
Acting  Treasxirer— J.  Stanley  Bennett 
Auditor— Alden  W.  Rider. 
Collector — Mrs.  Clyde  H.  Crofts. 

Deacons 
W.  Hobart  Clark,  Deacon  Emeritus  John 
W.  Crofts,  William  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  Eric  A. 
Payne,  AUred  Hutchinson.  Alden  W.  Rider 
E.  Melvln  Demsey,  Clark  S.  Sears,  James  o' 
Jenkins,  George  H.  Martin. 

Deaconesses 
Mrs.  Harry  Curtis,  Deaconess  Emeritus 
Miss  Thebna  M.  Cross,  Mrs.  Prank  J  Euzu^ 
konls,  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Hoyt.  Mrs.  Robert  J 
Belanger,  Mrs.  Clark  S.  Sears.  Mrs.  Kenneth 
O.  Sidmore. 

Cobfnet  at  large 

David  Humphreys.  Mrs.  H.  Wesley  Currier 
J.  Stanley  Bennett. 

Prudential  Committee 
E.  Curtis  GUes.  John  O.  Gale,  Richard  C 
Spaulding,    Harold    J.    Curtis,    Robert    A. 
Thompson,  Welton  I.  Woodman. 

Hospitality  Committee 
Mrs.  E.  Wayne  Almon,  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Tre- 
fry,  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Carr,  Mrs.  Sterlyn  R  Mor- 
gan, Mrs.  Richard  C.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  E  Cur- 
tis GUee.  Mrs.  WUllam  H.  ciark,  Jr.,  Mrs 
Robert  T.  Cimnlngham.  Mrs.  John  L.  New- 
begln. 

MuMc  Committee 
Mrs.  Harold  A.  Johnson.  Donald  E.  LaPleur 
Mrs.   Edward  H.   Glennie,   Mrs.   William  h! 
Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Polrter,  Mrs  Chea- 
ter E.  Wheeler. 


THB  MEETING 

Call  to  Order  of  the  Town  Meeting  by  the 
Moderator. 

1 .  Roll  call  of  members. 

2.  Declaration  of  a  quorum. 

3.  Presentation  of  Commemorative  Resolu- 
tion: To  the  First  Church  of  Danvers  Con- 
gregational, Offered  by  W.  Hobart  Clark  Sr — 
Senior  Town  Meeting  Member. 

4.  Presentation  of  Resolutions  of  Con- 
gratulations and  Gratitude:  To  A.  Kenneth 
Carey.  Esq..  former  Town  Counsel,  Offered  by 
Daniel  J.  Donovan,  Esq.,  Tovm  Council;  To 
C.  Everett  Elliott.  BoMd  of  Health,  25  Years, 
Offered  by  Barbara  G.  Flagg,  Town  Meeting 
Member:  To  Victor  B.  Tremblay.  former 
Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen,  Offered  by 
J.  Ellison  Morse,  Jr.,  Senior  Member,  Board  of 
Selectmen. 

6.  Presentation  of  Memorial  Resolutions: 
William  R.  Lynch,  former  Town  Moderator. 
James  J.  O'Neil,  Jr.,  former  Member  Pl- 
nanoe  Committee. 

wmiam  B.  SulUvan.  Jr..  former  Town 
Counsel. 

Percy  L.  Burnes.  former  Town  Meetln* 
Member. 

Edward  Cunningham,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Arthur  Ford.  Parke  Department. 
Elsie  Godfrey,  Hunt  Memorial  HoepltaJ. 
Harry  Shepard,  Buildings  Maintenance 
Margaret  Woo^l,  School  Department. 
Elmer    Wright.     Department    of    Public 
Works. 

6.  Procedural  Explanations  by  the  Town 
Moderator. 


Missionary  Committee 
Mrs.   Frank   C.   Crooker,   Mrs.   Gordon  V. 
Sprague,  Mrs.  J.  Charles  Pennell. 
Social  Action  Committee 
Donald  E.  LaFleur,  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Curtte. 

Religioiis  Editcation  Committee 
Mrs.  Alfred  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  WUllam  H. 
Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks,  Mrs.  Earl  A. 
Toof,  Kenneth  G.  Sidmore,  Edwin  E    Syl- 
vester. 

Memorial  Fund  Committee 
Mrs.  Alfred  P.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  E.  Melvln 
Demsey,  Mrs.  Alden  Rider. 

Library  Committee 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Lounsbury,  Mrs.  Chester  I. 
Bills,  Miss  Nancy  Morgan. 

Institutional  Representative  to  Girl  Scout 
Council 
Mrs.  Earl  A.  Toof. 

Nominating  Committee 
Kenneth  M.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Living- 
ston, Robert  B.  Sidmore. 

Student  Guides  for  the  Town  Meeting 
Julie  Caldarone.  Anne  McKlnnon.  Rich 
Spaulding.  Jim  Lounbury.  Judy  Appel,  Beth 
Coleman,  Tom  Roy,  Chris  Taylor,  Phil 
Szypko,  Sue  Green.  Tim  Rider,  Mark  Glennie. 
George  Taylor. 

OATH   OP    office 

I.  (name)  do  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm) 
that  I  wUl  faithfully  and  impartially  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  as 
a  Town  Meeting  Member  according  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities  and  understanding, 
agreeably,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. So  help  me  God. 

AMERICA   THE   BEAUTIFUL 

O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 
For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain. 
America  1  America  I  God  shed  His  grace  on 
thee. 
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And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  whining  sea. 

A  MICHTT  FOBTBESS 

A  mighty  fortress  Is  our  God 
A  bulwark  never  failing; 
Oiir  helper  he  amid  the  flood 
Of  mortal  Ills  prevaUing : 
For  stui  our  ancient  foe 
Doth  seek  to  work  us  woe; 
His  craft  and  power  are  great. 
And,  armed  with  cruel  hate. 
On  earth  is  not  his  equal. 

A  Note  on  the  Colors  .  .  .  The  flag  of  the 
United  States,  presented  this  evening  to  the 
Church  by  Congressman  Michael  J.  Harring- 
ton, has  been  flown  over  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington.  May  It  always 
remind  the  Members  of  the  Church,  and  all 
the  Citizens  of  our  Town,  of  the  priceless 
freedom  to  worship  which  we  all  enjoy. 

A  Note  on  Recess  .  .  .  During  the  recess 
(usuaUy  about  9:00  pjn.)  refreshments  will 
be  served  In  the  basement  of  the  Church 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Highlands  Cir- 
cle. Please  do  not  bring  food  of  any  kind  back 
to  the  auditorium  or  Church  proper. 

A  Personal  Note  .  .  .  The  Moderator 
wishes  to  express  many  and  sincere  thanks 
to  WUllam  H.  Clcu-k.  Jr.,  Town  Meeting  Mem- 
ber, for  his  boundless  enthusiasm  and  in- 
valuable assistance  during  the  many  weeks 
of  preparation  for  this  very  special  evening 
of  commemoration.  Thank  you. 

THE   SECOND   MEETING   HOUSE    1702-1786 

The  "Second  Meeting  House"  was  the  first 
building  at  the  present  location  of  the 
Church,  the  place  for  the  220th  Annual  Town 
Meeting.  The  description  of  this  site  was 
originally  "the  corner  of  Andover  Road  and 
Meeting  House  Lane  . . .  before  Deacon  Inger- 
soll's  door."  From  this  buUdlng  and  the 
neighboring  "green"  (now,  "Ingersoll  Park"), 
five  companies  of  miUtla  answered  the  call 
to  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker  HiU.  This 
Meeting  House  was  also  the  House  of  the 
fifty-one  year  pastorate  of  the  Reverend 
Peter  Clarke  (1717-1768). 

Notwithstanding  contemporary  standards 
of  the  division  between  church  and  state,  but 
ever  mindfvil  of  the  heritage  and  tradition 
of  the  Town  Meeting  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, it  is  most  fitting  that  our  Annual 
Town  Meeting  be  held  here  tonight.  The 
original  Jurisdiction  of  the  Parish  was  to 
"maintain  the  roads,  supply  the  pulpit,  and 
provide  a  house  of  worship."  And.  at  that 
time,  the  first  tax  levy  in  the  Town  was  "a 
single  pence  per  acre  of  improved  land  and 
one-half  pence,  unimproved." 

Yes,  time  passes  and  some  things  have 
changed,  but  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Town  Meeting  Body  remains  the 
needs  of  the  community,  including,  among 
others,  the  roads,  the  seats  of  authority  and 
the  "pence"  to  be  levied  to  pay  for  the 
government. 

May  all  who  rule  within  the  honored  Town 
Meeting,  the  purest  of  all  democracies  and 
the  strongest  of  all  citadels  of  civil  liberty, 
recall  the  truth  of  log  fires,  lonesome  treks 
through  the  evenings  of  March,  and  the 
priceless  treasure  of  self  government. 

First  Church  of  Danvers  Congregational 

THE   north   shore's   MOST   HISTORIC   CHURCH 

The  history  of  the  First  Church  dates  back 
to  1672  when,  through  convenience,  the 
"farmers"  of  Salem  VUlage,  now  Danvers 
Highlands,  received  permission  from  the 
First  Church  of  Salem  to  worship  In  their 
own  church,  though  still  retaining  member- 
ship in  the  mother  chvirch. 

The  parish  has  bad  six  different  meeting 
houses  or  churches  in  its  history.  These  have 
varied  from  simple  frontier  buUdings  to  ma- 
jestic examples  of  Gothic  and  Victorian  ar- 
chitecture. Two  churches  have  burned,  two 
were  demolished,  and  the  first  was  left  to 
help  rid  the  parish  of  the  stigma  of  the 
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witchcraft  Delusion  which  swept  the  parish 
in  1692. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  members 
of  varying  faiths  left  the  Pirst  Church  to 
form  their  own  denominational  churches. 
Original  members  of  most  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  Danvers  were  former  members 
of  the  First  Parish. 

In  the  span  of  300  years,  the  church  has 
had  23  ministers,  two  of  them,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Clark  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Wadsworth.  serving 
consecutively  a  total  of  104  years. 

The  membership  roll  reveals  names  of 
many  honored  and  respected  citizens.  The 
record  of  achievements  during  these  yeuxs 
is  truly  remarkable.  Today  our  membership 
Is  made  up  of  men  and  women  from  all  walks 
of  life  who  have  found  that  without  a  spir- 
itual life,  their  lives  are  barren  materialism, 
void  of  a  guiding  influence  of  love  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Much  has  been  done  at  First  Church — and 
with  God's  help  we  will  do  even  more. 

Historical  Highlights 

1672  Parish  established. 

1689  The  Church  of  Christ  at  Salem  Village 
is  formed. 

1692  Infamous  Witchcraft  Delusion,  20 
kUled.  hundreds  Imprisoned. 

1698  Meeting  of  Peace. 

1708  First  school  house. 

1717-1768  51  years  Clark  pastorate. 

1776  First  armed-resistance  to  British  by 
people  of  the  Parish  at  North  River. 

1775  Involvement  at  Lexington-Concord, 
and  Bunker  HUl. 

1785  Samuel  Holten.  President  of  2nd  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

1814  Danvers  Moral  Society  (Temperance). 

1818  Sabbath  School  established. 

1772-1826  63  year  Wadsworth  pastorate. 

1832  Ladies   Benevolent   Society  founded. 

1839  White  Church  buUt. 

1891  Present  Church  buUt. 

ANNrVERSART   ACTIVITIES 

January  15.  1972.  Supper  6:30.  Reception 
for  Kallands. 

January  16.  1972,  Dr.  Lloyd  Kalland, 
Former  Interim  minister. 

February  12.  1972.  Supper  6:30,  Reception 
for  Duffeys. 

February  13.  1972,  Rev.  Joseph  Duffey, 
Minister  1957-1960. 

March  11,  1972,  Supper  6:30,  Reception  for 
Loesches. 

March  12,  1972,  Rev.  Russell  Loesch, 
Minister  1936-1939. 

March  20.  1972,  Annual  Town  Meeting. 

AurU  8,  1972,  Supper  6:30.  Reception  for 
Stearnses. 

AprU  9.  1972,  Rev.  Howard  O.  Stearns, 
Minister  1960-1966. 

May  13,  1972.  Supper  6:30.  Reception  for 
Aeschlimans. 

May  14,  1972,  Rev.  Adrien  Aeschllman, 
Minuter  1946-1953. 

June  10,  1972,  Supper  6:30,  Reception  for 
Mayers. 

June  11,  1972,  Rev.  Paul  Mayer,  Minister 
1930-1935. 

July  4, 1972,  Highlands  Parade. 

July- August,  Historical  Display  at  church. 
1-4  p.m.  daUy. 

October  8.  1972.  Rev.  Avery  Post. 

October  10.  1972.  Youth  Night  U.C.Y. 

October  12,  1972.  Historical  Presentation. 

October  13,  1972,  Reception  for  Glennles. 

October  14,  1972,  Tercentennial  Banquet. 

October    15,    1972,   Tercentennial   Service. 

ANNIVERSARY   CHAIRMEN 

Steering  committee,  Frederic  Usher,  Harold 
Curtis,  George  Martin,   Alfred   Hutchinson. 

Publicity,  Margaret  Crofts. 

Open  ho\ises,  Raymond  and  MUdred  Swln- 
erton. 

Finances,  Charles  Ferguson. 

Historical.  WlUiam  H.  Clark.  Jr. 

Banquet,  Ladles  Benevolent  Society. 

Guests,  Dorothy  Martin. 

Program  book,  Alfred  Hutchinson. 
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Decorations,  Melvln  Demsey,  Clyde  Crofts. 
Edwin  Sylvester,  Margaret  Hutchinson. 
Mvtsic,  Sterlyn  Morgan. 
Commemorative  plates,  Thelma  Cross. 
Program,  Frederic  Usher,  George  Martin. 
Youth  activities,  Donald  LaFleur. 


THE  RAPE  OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  now 
been  4  years  since  Russian  military  might 
stormed  into  Czechoslovakia  and  gave 
the  world  a  truly  hideous  lesson  in  what 
power  politics  can  mean.  It  is  something 
that  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Two  years   later,   Mr.   Paul  Beattie, 
minister  of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  m 
Indianapolis,  preached  a  sermon  on  the) 
incident.  It  is  as  timely  today  as  it  wa^ 
then. 

The  sermon  follows: 

The  Rape  of  Czechoslovakia 
(By  Paul  H.  Beattie) 

Living  in  a  day  of  perpetual  social  and 
political  crisis  we  find  our  concerns  more  vast 
than  our  knowledge  and  It  is  hard  to  decide 
where  to  focus  our  attention.  In  a  country 
like  Russia  where  the  press  is  controUed  by 
a  single  mling  party,  the  party  keeps  always 
before  the  minds  of  the  people  what  It  wants 
them  to  consider.  In  a  country  of  freedom, 
like  ours,  very  often  the  latest  news  is  given 
priority  over  events  of  somewhat  greater  vin- 
tage, even  if  some  older  events  are  more  sig- 
nificant. During  the  Hungarian  uprising,  an 
event  of  great  import,  we  almost  Ignored  It 
when  England  bombed  Suez.  So  it  is  with 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Its  own  peaceful 
Puppet  State  on  August  20th,  1968.  The  Rus- 
sian system  was  greatly  exposed  by  that 
event.  One  must  remember  such  events  when 
one  talks  about  arms  limitations,  and  other 
matters  of  life  and  death. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  event 
should  be  reviewed.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a 
Czech  speaker,  and  I  heard  the  same  man 
speak  to  many  of  my  Unitarian  colleagues. 
He  was  a  discreet  gentleman,  saying  nothing 
against  his  regime,  but  I  was  appalled  and 
disappointed  how  few  Unitarians  were  capa- 
ble of  reading  between   the   Hues. 

Since  my  extraction  Is  half  Czech  this  small 
nation  commands  my  attention,  and  so  I  may 
be  somewhat  biased;  but  I  discuss  the  Czech 
plight  with  you  today  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  It  represents  a  case  history  which  is  quite 
revealing. 

Czechoslovakia  is  a  small  nation  composed 
of  Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Germans,  the  Czechs 
being  the  dominant  group.  Before  the  advent 
of  modern  history  the  land  was  known  as 
Bohemia.  The  history  of  this  smaU  coimtry, 
from  earliest  times  to  the  present,  has  been 
one  of  perpetual  rape  and  betrayal.  The 
Czechs  have  always  been  an  independent 
minded  and  freedom  loving  people.  As  early 
as  the  9th  Century,  German  Christian  mis- 
sionaries came  to  convert  them,  but  met 
with  little  success.  The  Czechs  have  always 
been  one  of  the  most  advanced  countries  in 
middle  Eiuope.  In  1348  the  University  of 
Prague  was  founded  and  not  long  afterwards 
became,  for  several  hundred  years,  one  of  the 
great  intellectual  centers  of  Ehlrope. 

One  of  the  early  great  national  heroes  was 
Jon  Huss,  who  lived  from  1370  to  1415.  He 
was  inspired  In  part  by  the  writings  of 
Wycllff,  the  English  scholar  and  preacher,  to 
preach  a  free  religion  which  ^pe«led  to  in- 
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telllgenc*  and  the  free  conscience  of  man- 
kind.  Under  promise  of  safe  conduct  he  went 
to  Rome  to  discuss  his  differences  with  the 
Church  and  was  there  burned  at  the  stake 
This  was  a  betrayal  by  the  west.  His  move- 
ment had  the  support  of  the  Bohemian  peo- 
ple and  It  took  five  crusades  moimted  by 
the  Catholic  powers  of  Eurc^>e  to  utterly  root 
them  out  and  destroy  any  hope  of  foUowlng 
a  course  Independent  from  Rome.  But  from 
that  day  forth,  free  religion  went  under- 
ground and  has  always  flowered  when  given 
an  opportunity. 

Later  in  1619  when  Luther's  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation was  afoot,  many  Czech's  Joined  In 
the  Reformation.  A  Catholic  offensive  was 
mounted  against  them,  they  were  abandoned 
by  their  Protestant  allies,  and  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat  at  White  Moimtaln  This  was 
a  betrayal  by  the  west.  The  victors  were  so 
stem  that  almost  the  entire  Bohemian  nobU- 
ity  was  exterminated,  and  since  that  time  the 
Czechs  have  been  a  middle  class  people  with- 
out aristocracy. 

Following  that,  there  was  a  long  period  of 
Hapsburg  rule  which  lasted  untu  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  During  that  period  the  Czech 
language  was  suppressed  by  the  centralized 
German  bureaucracy.  But  a  kind  of  self- 
consclousnees  and  loyalty  to  Independence 
continued.  Then  m  19X8,  after  Austria  was 
defeated  In  the  war.  and  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Thomas  Garrlgue  Masaryk  and  others  a 
truly  democratic  republic  was  created  Ma- 
saryk had  toured  the  United  States  gaining 
support  and  Interest  for  the  hopes  of  the 
Czech  people.  The  Czech  nation  was  pat- 
terned after  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  republic  which  fostered  the  free- 
doms  of   thought    and    discussion,    multl- 
poUtlcal   parties,   and  was  In  every   way  a 
model,    stable,    and   prosperous    democracy 
The  standard  of  living  was  never  higher  la 
Czechoslovakia  than  at  the  high  point  of 
the  First  Republic.  ClvU  liberties  were  full 
and  avaUable  to  aU.  Masaryk,  of  course,  had 
a  love  of  America,  and  was  married  to  an 
American  woman  from  Brooklyn,  who  was  a 
Unitarian.  In  the  few  years  between  world 
wars  a  very  full  democratic  way  of  life  be- 
came strongly  Ingrained  In  the  Czech  people 
But  fate  decreed  that  this  democratic   In- 
dustrialized, peace  loving  people  would  not 
be  allowed  to  exist.  Hitler  had  risen  to  power 
and  m  1938  he  demanded  the  northern  part 
of  Czechoslovakia  In  order  to  reclaim  some 
three  mUUon   Czechs  of  Germany   descent 
The  Czechs  were  ready  and  wlUlng  to  fight 
But  at  Munich,  a  conference  the  CZECHS 
were  not  allowed  to  attend,  both  England 
and    France    agreed    to    the    proposed    dis- 
memberment of  their  ally.  Munich  has  since 
become   synonymous    with   the   concept    of 
foolish   appeasement.   This   was   a   betrayal 
by    the    west.    The   foUowlng    year,    having 
solemnly  promised  not  to  do  so.  Hitler  oc- 
cupied the  rest  of  the  small  nation.  Demo- 
cracy was  ended.  All  intellectuals  who  might 
prove  to  be  dlfBcult  were  liquidated  or  de- 
ported  to  German  labor  camps.   The   Nazi 
occupation  was  Incredibly  harsh 

Following  World  War  n.  Edward  Benes 
Jan  Masaryk.  the  son  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  First  Republic,  and  others,  set  about 
to  re-establish  the  democratic  republic.  But 
Russian  Influence  made  It  necessary  to  have 
a  government  of  coalition  between  Commu- 
nists and  other  parties.  Prom  the  beginning 
the  Communists  had  no  other  object  but  that 
of  seizing  control.  When  it  became  evident 
that  the  people  might  vote  the  Communists 
completely  out  of  office,  a  Communist  coup 
was  staged,  which  relied  upon  the  threat 
of  Russian  troops  and  tenks  massed  at  the 
Czech  border.  Masaryk  was  found  dead,  prob- 
ably pushed  out  of  a  window.  No  help  from 
America,  another  betrayal  by  the  west.  Our 
ambassador  was  on  a  trip  out  of  the  country 
when    the   takeover   was   accomplished. 

And  so  In  1948  this  smaU  nation  slipped 
behind  the  grey  blanket  of  conformity  and 
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hopelessness  of  the  Conmiunlst  satellite  na- 
tions.   Since   they    were    one    of    the    more 
highly  Industrialized  and  industrious  peo- 
ples, they  were  robbed,  systematically  by  eco- 
nomic controls,  to  pay  for  the  developments 
of  the  more  underdeveloped  Communist  na- 
tions. They  are  stUl  playing  this  role  of  eco- 
nomic pawn.  The  Czechs,  against  their  will 
are  paying  most  of  the  economic  costs  of  the 
Russian  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  The  Czechs 
do  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
universally  condemn  our  Involvement  In  that 
part  of  the   world,  even  though   they  pay 
a  large  part  of  the  bUl  on  the  Russian  side. 
People  have  often  commented  on  how  de- 
pressed the  Czechs  seem  to  be  under  Com- 
munism. The  reason  Is  that  they  have  known 
better,  and  have  gained  absolutely  nothing 
from  the  Communist  system  that  was  forced 
on  them.  Much  of  the  country's  leadership 
had  already  been  purged  by  Hitler,  and  under 
the     Stalinist     system     resistance     seemed 
hopeless.  They  saw  the  Himgarlan  and  Polish 
revolts  were  to  no  avaU.  They,  unlike  the 
Poles  and  Hungarians,  had  a  Munich  in  their 
history  and  so  they  harbor  Uttle  hope  of  help 
from  the  west.  The  reform  attempts  by  Alex- 
ander Dubcek  begun  In  1968  are  Incredible 
Unable  to  throw  out  Communism  the  Czechs 
have  subverted  It  from  within!  Had  the  re- 
forms  been   established   there   would    have 
been  once  again  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
right  to  have  opposition  parties,  a  general 
humanizing   of   the   system,   and   economic 
reforms.  But  In  the  few  days  of  free  press 
too  much  came  out.  There  are  reports  that 
at  least  120,000  Czechs  had  been  liquidated 
by  the  Communist  regime  since  1948.  That  is 
a  lot  of  people  to  murder  for  political  rea- 
sons. That  would  be  every  fifth  person  In 
the  city  of  Indianapolis.  That  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  6,000  people  a  year.  The  Russians  and 
their  Uckeys  have  always  been  able  to  think 
big  In  this  way.  Long  before  Hitler.  Stalin 
had  established  the  first  really  massive  con- 
centration camps  and  slave  labor  camps  In 
history. 

There  is  an  old  argiunent  as  to  whether 
freedom  Is  Innate  In  man.  or  only  learned 
Can  you  create  a  political  system  In  which 
men  would  be  utterly  creatures  of  the  state 
and  unable  to  ever  revolt?  I  siispect  that  such 
might  be  possible.  But  it  seems  that  If  a  civ- 
ilized people  has  ever  had  a  real  taste  of 
freedom,  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  erase  It. 
It  is  somewhat  encouraging,  even  as  It  Is 
depressing,  to  realize  that  neither  the  Nazis 
nor  the  Soviets  and  their  henchmen  have 
been  able  to  erase  the  democratic  values  that 
are  appreciated  and  esUbllshed  In  the  Czech 
Republic  from  1918-1938. 

We  were  In  Yugoslavia  when  the  Russians 
Invaded  the  Czechs.  The  very  depressing  les- 
sons in  aU  of  this,  and  this  is  what  people 
In  Europe  kept  saying.  Is  that  big  nations 
do  what  they  want  and  small  nations  suffer 
what  they  must.  Certainly  the  whole  miser- 
able history  of  the  tiny  Czech  nation  dem- 
onstrates that  there  Is  little  Justice  in  his- 
tory, for  the  Czechs  have  suffered  again  and 
again,  simply  because  they  were  too  smaU 
a  nation  to  defend  their  independence. 

People   in  YugoslavU   In  the  summer  of 
1968  were  saying  that  Russian  Involvement 
in   Czechoslovakia   was   the  same  as   U    S 
involvement  In  Vietnam,  and  I  have  heard" 
Americans  agree  I  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
understand  such  a  statement.  To  begin  with 
Russia  has  Invaded  one  of  her  allies.  She  has 
broken  her  own  Warsaw  Pact  in  order  to 
destroy   the   humanistic  reforms   that  were 
coming  to  life   in  Czechoslovakia.  For  the 
U.  S.  to  do  anything  equivalent  we  would 
have  to  invade  one  of  the  Nato  countries  like 
England,  or  perhaps  France,  when  their  in- 
ternal policies  did  not  suit  us.  Talk  about 
strange  reversals,   the  very  Europeans  who 
were  saying  that  the  United  States  should 
get  out  of  Vietnam,  said  when  the  Czechs 
were    Invaded,     "Why    doesn't    America    do 
somethlngf" 
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It  is  important  to  i.cte  that  U.  S.  foreim 
policy  is  subjected  to  an  almost  merciless  in 
ternal  criticism.  When  our  policy  miken 
make  a  decision  they  must  defend  it  before 
our  people,  and  their  decision  can  be  criti 
cized  and  even  reversed.  The  Russian  peonle 
do  not  have  this  right.  They  were  never  given 
the  facte  with  regards  to  the  Czech  invwio^ 
Some  of  the  Russian  troops  were  so  mii- 
^^''^''L'^M}^^  situation  there  that  they 
had  to  be  withdrawn  once  they  saw  the  rwJ 
ntentlons  of  the  Czechs.  There  is  no  publte! 
nternal  criticism  of  the  party  and  the  staS 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  makes  the  diolo! 
macy  of  any  free  country,  vis-a-vla  Soviet 
Russia,  most  dangerous.  For  they  can  maka 
sudden  reversals  with  no  explanation 

One  cannot  help  refiectlng  on  the  cynicaL 
calculating,  and  Immoral  nature  of  thelttS 
in  power  in  the  Kremlin.  Not  only  did  th« 
break  theU  o-vn  Warsaw  Pact  by  invadlS 
Czechoslovakia,  but  they  also  pretendedto 
confer  with  the  Czechs  and  to  have  resolved 
their  differences  before  the  Invasion!  At 
Clerna  (Chalr-nah)  and  later  at  Bratislava 
(Brah-tee-slah-vah)  they  acted  as  if  ther 
spoke  in  good  faith,  signed  Joint  statementZ 
which  indicated  that  compromise  and  peace- 
rui  coexistence  were  possible  between  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Communism.  They  appeared  in 
public  with  the  Czech  leaders,  smUlng  with 
bouquets,  and  then  when  the  world  and  the 
Czechs  thought  the  war  of  nerves  was  over 
they  sent  In  the  troops. 

TTie  Czech  passive  resistance  was  in- 
credible. Street  signs  were  changed.  As  the 
radio  stations  were  taken  over  illegal  sta- 
tlons  continued  to  keep  the  people  Informed 
During  the  first  days  of  occupation  a  party 
congress  of  over  1,000  delegates  was  held, 
which  elected  only  liberals  to  the  central 
committee,  and  the  Russians  could  not  find 
coUaboratlonlsts  anywhere  in  the  country. 
But  all  to  no  avail,  for  there  was  and  Is  no 

i,^  .f^  *^?  amount  of  force  the  Russian, 
are  willing  to  tise.  ^^ 

The  Rua«an«  have  proven  once  again  that 
they  are  abeolutely  incapable  of  signing  aa 
agreement  or  a  treaty  which  embodies  real 
compromise.  Their  Idea  of  treaty  making  Is 
not  to  foUow  the  spirit  of  a  treaty,  but  ratter 
to  ufle  both  the  negotiations  and  the  treaty 
M  an  instrument  erf  diplomacy  to  achlev* 
their  goals.  This  Is  to  be  expected  becauM 
they  treat  the  internal  laws  of  their  society 
in  the  same  cavalier  manner.  The  Russians 
will  break  any  treaty,  any  agreement  or  law. 
to  order  to  get  what  they  want.  In  thu  the 
Russlana  have  not  changed  one  lota  since  the 
heyday  of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  World  War  n 
^ff^J^.^^ J*"^'*  Signing  a  non-aggre«lon 
pact  with  Hitler  so  that  the  two  of  them 
oould  divide  Poland.  Then  Russia  abandoned 
her  commitments  to  France  when  Prance  was 
invaded;  seizing  meanwhile  the  free  peoples 
of  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania 

Soviet  foreign  poUcy,  from  Stalin  to  the 
present,  has  been  a  series  of  impertallstic 
intrigues.  American  are  rather  naive,  because 
we  keep  thinking  that  the  Russians  are  cap- 
a,ble  of  slgmng  a  treaty  and  then  of  keeping 
U.  They  will  keep  no  treaty  which  is  not  en- 
forced by  external  power. 
During  the  Czech  crisis  it  was  reported  that 
the  United  States  (had)  advised  the  Soviet 
Union  through  private  diplomatic  contacts 
that  an  armed  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia 
would  imperil  President  Johnson's  efforts  for 
a  rapprochement  in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union."  What 
insane  naivete  to  think  that  the  Russians 
would  care!  And.  of  course,  they  didn't. 

In  America  we  keep  swinging  laack  and 
forth  between  the  insane  paranoia  of  the 
McCarthy  era.  and  an  ignorant,  uncritical 
acceptance  of  the  current  Soviet  facade.  To 
do  this  is  simply  to  ignore  the  realities  of 
Soviet  history. 

Many  people  have  been  counting  on  the 
evolution  of  Russia.  This  theory  is  that  in 
Russia  things  wlU  get  better  and  better,  more 
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and  more  liberal.  There  will  be  reforms,  and 
eventually  freedom  of  dlscvissdon  and  even 
perhaps  the  right  to  differ  In  print.  It  would 
be  nice.  But  the  Czech  Incident  shows  how 
deeply  the  Russian  leadership  Is  committed 
to  the  cloeed  society. 

How  can  a  one  party  system  be  reformed 
in  a  country  that  has  never  Icnown  freedom, 
has  always  known  absolutism,  and  which 
strictly  controls  all  Information?  In  Russia 
there  Is  not  much  basis  upon  which  to  build 
a  society  of  law,  law  In  our  sense  of  that 
word,  Impartial  laws,  protecting  people's 
rights. 

Of  covurse  we  must  come  to  some  kind  of  an 
understanding  with  the  Soviets,  but  we  must 
never  tiurn  our  back  on  them.  E>ery  treaty 
with  them  must  be  enforceable  by  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties.  They  care 
much  less  about  the  world  opinion  than 
we  do. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  how  our  nation  can 
survive  against  forces  which  do  not  have  In- 
ternal processes  of  dissent.  Our  national 
processes  are  an  open  book  for  the  world  to 
see.  Our  defense  budget  Is  a  matter  of  public 
discussion.  Our  leaders  are  under  constant 
pressure.  In  these  days  especially  from  the 
left,  but  also  from  the  right,  as  they  try  to 
meet  the  policies  of  countries  that  have  very 
little.  If  any.  Internal  conscience. 

The  most  horrible  factor  In  the  Czech  In- 
vasion Is  the  burden  of  grey  Communist  con- 
formity which  the  Czech  people  must  bear 
for  10,  15,  20  more  years,  perhaps  forever. 
What  an  appalling  thing  It  Is  that  here  Is  a 
people  that  have  been  ready  for,  capable  of, 
appreciative  of  democracy  since  1918,  and 
they  have  been  denied  It  since  1938,  first  by 
Hitler  and  then  by  Russia. 

They  are  not  an  overpopulated,  underde- 
veloped, Illiterate  nation;  they  never  had 
great  capitalists  who  were  living  on  the  backs 
of  the  poor,  but  the  Communist  block  na- 
tions will  not  let  them  live  In  freedom.  What 
an  indictment  of  the  Communist  system 
that  this  intelligent,  peace  loving  people 
must  be  subjugated  lest  the  whole  Marxist 
house  of  cards  came  tumbling  down.  To  be 
that  afraid  of  opposition  parties,  freedom  of 
the  press  and  discussion,  after  fifty  years  of 
absolute  power.  Is  hardly  comprehensible! 
Yet  that  is  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  today. 
We  must  not  forget  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  rest  of  the  unfree,  unwilling  Soviet  satel- 
lites. Be  thankful  occaslonaUy  that  you  are 
not  a  member  of  a  small  nation  which  ap- 
preciates and  is  capable  of  democracy  but 
which  lives  next  door  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  with  regards  to  Russia,  let  us  neither  be 
paranoid,  nor  should  we  naively  assume  that 
they  are  always  well  Intentloned.  Their  word 
of  honor,  to  date,  has  been  absolutely  worth- 
less. 


ABE  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OP   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  107.  years 
ago  April  14,  this  Nation  underwent  a 
real  tragedy  and  endured  a  great  loss. 
This  past  Friday  marked  the  107th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  an  exceedingly 
strong  yet  simple  man  who  steadfastly 
and  wisely  led  our  country  through  its 
most  troubled  period.  On  April  14,  1865, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  16th  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  mortally  shot  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth  at  Ford's  Theatre  in  Wash- 
ington and  died  the  next  morning. 

Lincoln,  the  man,  possessed  a  great- 
ness, a  nobility  of  spirit,  and  a  moral 
passion  that  lifted  him  above  all  other 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

men.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  purest  hu- 
mility and  extraordinary  wisdom.  This 
country  has  been,  and  eternally  shall  be, 
very  much  in  Lincoln's  debt  for  this 
leadership  and  strength  of  character 
utilized  so  wisely  in  mending  our  divided 
and  crippled  Nation. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  a  dirt 
floor  log  cabin  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
on  February  12,  1809.  As  a  child  he 
absorbed  a  scanty  frontier  education— 
his  formal  education  probably  totaled 
less  than  1  year.  Books  were  scarce,  but 
Lincohi  taught  himself  to  read  and  was 
a  close  student  of  the  family  Bible  His 
boyhood  readings  in  it  provided  the  store 
Of  Biblical  quotations  and  references  that 
later  abounded,  with  great  effect,  in  his 
addresses  and  writings. 

Lincoln  emerged  in  national  politics 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  on  December  6 
1847,  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  In  1860 
he  was  elected  16th  President  of  the 
United  States.  Despite  reaching  such  a 
high  plateau  Lincoln  stiU  retained  a 
closeness  with  his  feUowmen.  In  his  deep 
and  genuine  humility.  Lincoln  would  say 
to  his  audiences: 

I  presume  you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am 
humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  elected,  I  shall 
be  thankful;  if  not.  It  wUl  all  be  the  same. 

Of  course,  he  was  wrong,  because  if  he 
had  not  been  elected,  this  country  would 
not  be  the  same. 

Lincoln's  wartime  presidency  was  a  se- 
vere test  of  the  human  spirit,  and  it  is  a 
testimony  to  his  greatness  that  he  was 
aWe  to  bind  so  well  the  Nation's  wounds 
When  he  again  took  the  oath  of  office- 
March  4. 1865— the  end  of  the  war  was  in 
sight,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  he 
outlined  a  postwar  poUcy  which  will 
illummate  the  type  of  individual  he 
^^f—^  good  and  kind  man.  yet  endowed 
with  an  ahnost  superhuman  strength 
and  visionary  foresight  to  forgive  and  un- 
derstand. Lincoln  urged  that  instead  of 
vengeance  there  be  "malice  toward  none" 
and  "charity  for  all." 

Lincoln's  words  are  as  timely  today  as 
they  were  a  century  ago.  His  beautiful 
moving  prose  brought  to  his  presidency 
an  eloquence  that  no  other  incumbent 
has  matched.  What  he  said  of  Henry 
Clay,  a  man  he  deeply  admired,  could 
weU  be  applied  to  Lincoln  himself  and 
weU  expresses  the  greatness  of  this 
unique  Individual: 

He  loved  his  country  partly  because  It  was 
his  own  country,  but  mostly  because  it  was 
a  free  country;  and  he  burned  with  a  zeal 
for  Its  advancement,  prosperity,  and  glory 
because  he  saw  in  such,  the  advancement 
prosperity,  and  glory  of  hvunan  liberty  hu- 
man right,  and  human  nature.  He  desired  the 
prosperity  of  his  countrymen,  but  chiefly  to 
show  to  the  world  that  freemen  could  be 
prosperous. 


SOMETHING  "GOOD"  ABOUT  NEW 
YORK  CITY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   ITEVr   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now.  New  York  City  has  been  the 
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point  of  a  joke  when  someone  laughing 
says,  "It  is  a  nice  place  to  visit  but  I 
wouldn't  want  to  live  there."  I  get  dis- 
couraged when  I  hear  this  because.  New 
York  like  every  other  major  urban  ai-ea 
in  the  country  has  its  problems,  but  ours 
are  no  worse.  I  have  always  believed 
that  for  culture,  entertainment,  fine 
shops,  and  endless  excitement  New  York 
is  the  place  to  Uve. 

Recently,  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  reprinted  by  the  Associatioa 
for  a  Better  New  York  described  one  ex- 
New  Yorker's  impresssion  of  her  home- 
town. 

The  article,  written  by  Lila  Garrett 
vividly  describes  her  visit  to  our  city 
and  we  can  see,  thi'ough  her  observa- 
tions, what  New  York  is  all  about.  She 
is  obviously  perceptive  to  the  people  and 
things  which  surround  her  because  her 
descriptions  of  the  city  say  so  much. 

While  her  return  was  only  for  a  short 
while,  she  has  nevertheless  captured  New 
York  as  it  is,  lively,  exciting  and  real. 
After  reading  Mrs.  Garrett's  article  I 
could  not  help  but  think,  once  again  what 
charm  and  uniqueness  New  York  has 
and  how  much  it  is  part  of  what  is  reaUy 
happening.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
share  this  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
■nmes  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  19,  1972J 
VisrnNG  New  York  CrrY :  Yes,  But 

NEVEItTHEI.ESS 

(By  Llla  Garrett) 
Try  not  to  hate  me  but  ...  I  just  visited 
New  York  after  eight  years  away,  and  I  loved 

lb. 

I  didn't  want  to  go;  I  had  to.  I  gathered 
my  hatpin  and  my  can  of  hair  spray  and  by 
the  time  I  landed  I  was  a  coil  of  fear  and  an 
arsenal  of  defense. 

But  at  midnight,  Kennedy  Airport  felt 
like  a  hug.  Masses  of  people— thrilled  to  see 
each  other  ...  for  some  strange  reason 
thrilled  to  be  there — were  laughing  and  cry- 
ing and  kissing.  And  the  criers  and  the 
kissers  were  all  ages,  sizes,  colors  .  . .  babbling 
In  all  languages.  Maybe  it  was  this  spirit  of 
an  International  party.  Maybe  It  was  the 
colorful  walls,  the  gentle  slope  of  the  ramps 
which  made  the  long  walk  to  the  baggage 
area  so  easy.  Whatever  It  was,  the  coU  un- 
wound a  little  .  .  .  but  Just  a  little. 

After  aU  I'm  nobody's  fool.  I  know  a  ter- 
minal does  not  a  city  make.  And  by  the  time 
I  got  to  the  Manhattan  side  of  the  59th  St. 
Bridge  I  was  prepared  for  a  sea  of  strewn 
garbage  ("New  York  Is  dirty"),  addicts  In 
doorways  ready  to  strike  ("New  York  Is  de- 
praved"). Iron  bars  on  store  fronts  ("New 
York  Is  a  Jimgle").  WeU,  I  dldnt  see  any 
Iron  bars  or  shadowy  figures.  And  somebody 
must  have  pushed  the  dirt  under  a  big  rug 
across  town,  because  these  East  Side  streets 
looked  scrubbed.  If  that  sounds  Incredible, 
Third  Ave.,  once  a  slum  In  the  shadow  of 
the  "El,"  was  now  flooded  with  light  and 
alive  with  young  couples  leaving  flrst-run 
movie  houses,  full  of  opinions,  telling  each 
other.  Why  were  they  so  carefree?  Didn't 
they  know  they  were  about  to  be  mugged? 

Inspired  by  their  luck,  I  dropped  my  bags 
at  the  hotel  and  went  to  the  Brasserie,  a 
casual  and  usually  packed  downstairs  restau- 
rant I  used  to  love  years  ago.  It  was  only 
four  blocks  away,  but  I  took  a  cab  (I  wasn't 
that  inspired).  I  almost  fainted  at  the  $1.50 
fare.  But  when  I  got  there,  I  was  delighted 
to  see  that  the  place  hadn't  changed.  I  even 
ran  Into  a  couple  I  knew  years  ago.  They 
were  still  married,  stUl  teaching  (he  was 
now  a  principal),  stUl  Involved  In  the  poli- 
tical life  of  the  city.  I  asked  if  they  had  ever 
been  mugged.  They  hadn't.  We  talked,  we 
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ate,  we  drank  and  laughed.  When  I  left  I 
was  completely  relaxed. 

I  decided  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel.  What's 
four  blocks?  Think  of  the  warm  terminal, 
those  carefree  couples,  my  unmugged  friends. 
Think  of  that  cab  fare ! 

DAJIK    AND    SILENT    STEEET 

I  chose  Park  Avenue.  It's  still  an  elegant 
street  and  all  of  that,  but  It  is  dark.  And 
silent.  I  was  all  alone.  I  froze  a  smile  and 
made  it  fine  for  two  blocks.  A  man  turned 
a  comer  and  instantly  was  keeping  pace  be- 
hind me.  He  was  black,  and  Intent  and  gain- 
ing. I  told  myself,  "Pool!  Walk,  do  not  run." 
He  walked,  did  not  run.  Now  I  was  running. 
I  felt  him  running.  I  remembered  what  my 
14-year-old  daughter  had  said  when  she 
kissed  me  goodbye  at  the  airport.  "Don't 
worry,  mom.  Who  would  dare  mug  you?" 
Right!  Confront  the  confronter!  I  tiimed  to 
stare  him  down.  And  while  I  stared,  the 
black,  Intent,  pace  keeper  passed  me  with 
such  Indifference  I  wilted  with  rejection. 

Maybe  I  was  angry  with  myself.  I  know  I 
was  ashamed.  Whatever  It  was,  at  that  mo- 
ment I  lost  my  fear.  That's  when  I  really 
saw  New  York. 

I  saw  those  four  blocks  by  day  with  old 
Gothic  structures  fully  rented  to  ladles  In 
lavender  coats  walking  their  Yorkshire  ter- 
riers, as  cool  as  if  they  were  living  in  Dubu- 
que. Haven't  the  muggers  noticed  these  la- 
dles? Or  aren't  there  enough  muggers  to  go 
aroimd?  I  saw  the  garish,  ancient  dome  of 
Grand  Central  Station  dwarfed  by  the  black 
glass  and  steel  structure  built  around  It, 
pouring  into  the  sky,  insisting  "today."  I 
remember  when  they  wanted  to  tear  that 
dome  down.  But  a  strong  opinion  kept  It 
there.  Another  strong  opinion  built  around. 
I  felt  the  strength  of  the  people  behind  those 
opinions.  It  made  me  feel  stronger. 

I  saw  Third  Ave.  by  day,  another  mass  of 
Inconsistency,  a  potpourri.  An  elegant  Ital- 
ian boutique,  next  to  an  open  vegetable 
stand,  next  to  a  chic  French  restaurant.  A 
huge  department  store,  Alexander's  took  up 
a  whole  block,  except  for  the  inch  of  comer 
that  refused  to  sell  out  Its  orange  Juice 
stand.  I  stopped  to  have  a  glass.  It  was  de- 
licious. And  up  the  street  another  new  sky- 
scraper which  meant  to  rule  the  world — 
frustrated  by  the  dumpy  little  bar  on  the 
comer  that  stood  firm.  The  salty  old  lady 
who  had  been  running  that  bar  for  30  years 
simply  liked  It  there.  Individuality,  and  the 
courage  to  assert  it.  I  like  that.  I  missed  it. 
The  street  was  Jammed.  People  walking 
with  Intention,  as  though  they  were  late  for 
appointments,  passed  me.  If  the  muggers 
were  out  that  day  (and  I  was  told  this  par- 
ticular comer  was  a  big  spot  for  them) ,  they 
too  were  late  because  they  surely  didn't  stop 
for  me. 

I  went  to  Bloomlngdale's,  once  my  favorite 
store  In  New  York,  and  as  usual.  It  was 
Jammed.  The  glove  counter  was  four  deep, 
but  for  some  reason  nobody  was  pushing. 
Resignation?  Adjustment?  I  turned  to  the 
lady  next  to  me.  "Have  you  ever  been 
mugged?"  I  asked.  "No,"  she  said,  "but  Fm 
oareful.  You  hear  so  much  about  It."  She 
knew  she  was  supposed  to  be  afraid.  I 
dropped  my  new  gloves.  A  yoimg  man  with 
long  hair  and  a  beard  bent  down  and  picked 
them  xxp.  And  on  the  Madison  Ave.  bvis  the 
driver  let  me  on  without  exact  change  and 
two  people  moved  over  to  make  room  for  me 
on  the  bench.  "You  hear  so  much  about  It." 
that  lady  had  said.  Maybe  that's  It.  Maybe 
people  are  responding  to  a  comm.on  danger 
by  being  kinder  to  each  other.  I  felt  happy. 

Madison  Ave.  Itself  was  a  visual  orgy.  Again 
shop  upon  shop,  the  delicatessen  next  to  the 
art  gallery  .  .  .  the  whole  thing.  Every  shop 
an  expression  of  its  owner,  every  owner  a  per- 
son, every  person  with  conviction.  What's  a 
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shopping  center?  Madison  Ave.  never  heard  of 
one. 

Down  the  side  streets  It  was  another  world 
again.  Town  houses  snuggled  next  to  each 
other  .  .  .  one  with  a  New  Orleans  flc^al 
balcony,  that  seemed  to  say,  "Ctane  to  the 
party  and  wear  anything."  Next  to  It,  a  flaw- 
less English  Tudor  type  that  clearly  said 
"black  tie  only."  And  next  to  that  an  old 
apartment  house  that  said,  "We're  rent  con- 
trolled. Find  a  vacancy.  We  dare  you!" 

I  had  lunch  at  Maxwell's  Plimi  ...  a  res- 
taurant, cafe,  gathering  place.  I  was  dazzled. 
Its  ceiling  was  blazing  with  an  enormous  ex- 
panse of  Tiffany  glass.  It  has  endless  sections 
with  endless  feelings.  No  two  candelabra  were 
alike.  No  murals  matched.  But  the  whole 
thing  was  very  together.  And  the  people  were 
like  the  decor,  none  of  them  matching,  but 
you  felt  an  urge  to  table-hop.  The  owner, 
Warner  LeRoy,  lived  in  Los  Angeles  most  of 
his  life  (he's  the  son  of  producer  Mervin 
LeRoy).  "I  like  New  Ywk,"  he  said.  "It's  ex- 
citing. It's  alive.  I  suppose  It  all  depends  on 
what  you're  interested  in.  I'm  not  interested 
In  what  a  nice  day  it  is  out."  He  lives  on  the 
unchlc  West  Side,  two  blocks  from  Needle 
Park  (that's  a  big  drug  center) .  "I  walk  the 
streets  freely  at  night.  My  wife  does  too. 
Neither  of  us  has  ever  seen  a  mugging."  Then 
who  are  all  these  people  who  are  afraid  of 
New  York?  "People  who  live  outside  the  city. 
They  know  what  they  read.  They  know  what 
they  hear.  They  don't  know  New  York." 

It  was  the  rush  hour  when  I  left,  and  the 
streets  were  full  of  people,  but  some  of  their 
faces  had  changed.  They  looked  defensive. 
With  the  sinking  of  the  sun  I  could  feel  the 
rising  of  the  fear.  I  decided  not  to  Join  It. 
I  went  into  the  street  and  called,  melodious- 
ly, "Taxi  darling."  A  cab  stopped  Instantly  . . . 
at  rush  hour.  What  a  triumph ! 

The  cabby  was  young,  with  long  hair. 
There  was  a  bulletproof  glass  between  the 
driver  and  me.  That  sobered  me.  A  lot  of  cabs 
have  that  .  .  .  particularly  night  cabe.  Was 
he  ever  mugged?  "Yes,"  he  said.  "One  night 
a  Junkie  in  the  back  of  my  cab  pulled  a  gun. 
I  took  out  my  money  .  .  .  but  before  I  gave 
It  to  him,  I  told  him  how  much  I  needed  it. 
He  told  me  how  much  he  needed  It.  By  the 
time  we  finished  the  ride  he  admitted  I 
needed  It  more.  Not  only  didn't  he  take  It, 
but  he  paid  the  fare  and  gave  me  a  good  tip." 

OKKAT   FOR   CHILDREN 

I  did  a  lot  those  two  weeks  in  New  York. 
I  Invaded  Broadway,  saw  "The  Prisoner  of 
Second  Avenue"  (loved  It),  and  "No,  No 
Nanette"  (eh)  and  "Twigs"  (loved  her,  hated 
it).  On  Simday  I  went  bicycling  in  Central 
Park,  along  with  everybody  else  .  .  .  and  I 
mean  everybody  else.  There's  no  traffic 
through  the  park  on  Sundays  (Mayor  Lind- 
say did  that). 

All  of  us — the  old,  the  young,  the  rlchw, 
the  poorer,  the  muggers,  the  muggees — were 
riding  bikes,  skating  in  the  park,  listening  to 
Impron^tu  steel  bands  and  guitarists  that 
cropped  up  here  and  there,  watching  the 
Softball  games.  "New  York  is  a  great  place 
to  bring  up  children,"  one  couple  told  me, 
and  they  had  four.  "Our  children  aren't 
thrown  by  things.  They've  seen  fights  in  the 
streets,  they've  seen  people  die.  There's  con- 
filct  in  the  city,  but  there's  so  much  more." 

They  were  right.  There  was  so  much  more. 
I  did  everything  those  two  weeks  in  New 
York,  because  it  was  there  to  do. 

On  the  flight  back  to  Los  Angeles  I  sat  next 
to  a  gentle  blond  young  man  who  also  was 
a  former  New  Yorker,  now  a  struggling  artist 
In  Hollywood.  He  hated  New  York.  He  could 
never  get  a  cab  and  was  mugged  twice.  We 
had  a  discussion  on  the  moral  decline  In  our 
country,  felt  most  starkly  In  New  York  be- 
cause It's  a  nerve  center.  We  talked  and 
analyzed.  It  was  aU  very  deep.  I  fell  asleep. 
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When  I  awoke  the  plane  had  landed  The 
genUe  young  philosopher  had  left.  I  opened 
my  hand  case  to  get  my  lipstick.  The  lip. 
stick  was  there,  but  my  Jewelry  was  gone 

When  I  got  back  to  my  house  it  had  been 
burglarized. 

Why  do  I  love  New  York?  Maybe  because 
it's  so  alive,  so  varied,  so  receptive  to  in- 
dlvlduUlty.  Maybe  because  It's  my  first  home 
Or  maybe,  Just  because  It's  so  safe. 


NEW  mS  TAX  SIMPLIFICATION 
STUDY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTA'HVBS 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
publicly  released  a  heretofore  secret  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  study  entitled: 
"Attitudes  of  Taxpayers  Toward  the  1970 
Form  1040."  The  study  was  prepared  at 
the  mS'  request  by  Crossley  Surveys. 
Inc.,  and  is  dated  June  1971.  It  is  based 
on  extensive  interviews  with  2761  tax- 
payers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
IRS  stanchly  maintains  that  any  fifth 
grader  can  correctly  fUl  out  the  standard 
income  tax  form,  over  97  percent  of  the 
taxpayers  who  have  had  only  some  ele- 
mentary school  education  have  others 
fill  out  their  tax  returns,  according  to 
the  IRS'  own  study. 

The  IRS  study  also  reveals  that  70 
percent  of  all  taxpayers  had  someone  else 
prepare  their  tax  return  for  1970.  The 
study  also  shows  that  the  better  edu- 
cated taxpayers — even  though  their  tax 
returns  are  more  complicated — are  much 
more  likely  to  fill  out  their  own  tax  re- 
turns than  are  less  well-educated  tax- 
payers. 

The  IRS-consultant  study  reveals  that 
92  percent  of  taxpayers  whose  education 
went  no  further  than  elementary  school 
liad  others  fill  out  their  tax  forms,  while 
70  percent  of  those  who  graduated  from 
high  school  turned  to  outside  help.  Fifty- 
nine  percent  of  those  with  some  college 
education  and  only  43  percent  with  a 
college  degree  used  outside  help  in  com- 
pleting the  forms. 

Surprisingly  the  study  also  reveals 
that  the  great  majority  of  taxpayers  do 
not  object  to  the  task  of  filling  out  tax 
returns.  Almost  60  percent  said  they  were 
"neutral"  about  the  Job  of  filling  out 
their  returns,  while  29  percent  were 
"negative"  and  6  percent  were  "positive." 

The  study  also  reveals  that  taxpayers, 
by  a  margin  of  2  to  1.  believe  that  Form 
1040  "Is  a  lot  more  complicated  than  it 
has  to  be."  But,  by  a  4  to  1  margin,  they 
also  believe  that  the  complexity  of  Form 
1040  is  "largely  a  result  of  our  compli- 
cated tax  laws."  But  the  great  majority 
of  taxpayers  who  have  had  their  re- 
turns audited  by  the  IRS  recently,  felt 
by  a  4  to  1  margin  that  the  IRS  was  fair 
in  its  dealings  with  them. 

This  study  shows  that  the  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  tax  system.  They 
are  angry  at  all  the  loopholes  which  ben- 
efit the  wealthy  and  which  make  the 
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form  so  complex,  and  they  are  not  very 
satisfied  at  all  with  the  form  itself.  In 
other  words,  what  this  study  shows  is 
that  the  middle-  and  lower-income  tax- 
payer gets  it  both  coming  and  going.  He 
pays  too  much  in  taxes  because  of  all  the 
tax  breaks  and  loopholes  in  the  code 
for  the  rich  and  special  interest  groups. 
And  then  he  has  to  pay  what  is,  in  effect, 
an  added  tax  by  being  forced  to  pay  for 
professional  tax  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
public  release  of  this  study,  and  other 
data  that  has  recently  come  to  light, 
will  increase  the  chances  for  significant 
simplification  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
return  process  in  the  near  future. 

The  IRS  study  follows: 

Attitudes   of  Taxpayers  Toward  the   1970 

Form  1040 
Prepared  for  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, June  1971,  Crossley  Surveys,  Inc. 
Crossley  Surveys,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  June  30, 1971. 
Mr.  Alb^t  W.  Brisbin, 

Assistant  Commissioner,  Planning  and  Re. 
search,   U.S.    Treasury   Department,   In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Brisbin:  We  are  pleased  to  sub- 
mit the  attached  summary  of  findings  of  a 
national  study  among  taxpayers.  This  vol- 
ume combined  with  the  detailed  cross  tabu- 
lations, provided  imder  separate  cover,  con- 
stitute our  report  of  this  year's  study. 

We  hope  that  the  IRS  will  find  the  results 
of  value  In  the  design  of  future  forms  and 
Instructions  as  well  as  In  its  taxpayer  rela- 
tions programs. 

We  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  cooper- 
ation and  assistance  received  from  your  office, 
particularly  on  the  parts  of  Messrs.  Summers, 
Wilson  and  Perimeter. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know  if  there  Is 
any  way  in  which  we  can  be  of  further  help. 
We  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing with  you  again. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Crossley    Surveys,    Inc., 
Franklin  B.  Leonard, 

President. 
foreword 

Background  and  Purpose 
Each  year  the  IRS  must  revise  its  basic 
Income  tax  forms,  particularly  Form  1040  for 
individuals,  to  take  Into  account  taxpayer 
experience,  legislative  changes  and  adminis- 
trative requirements.  For  the  tax  year  1969 
a  major  change  was  made  In  Form  1040  em- 
ploying the  "building  block"  approach 
wherein  a  simplified  basic  Form  1040  was 
supported  by  various  separate  detailed 
schedules. 

To  evaluate  the  new  Form  1040,  the  IRS 
authorized  Crossley  Surveys  to  conduct  an 
indepth  attitude  study  among  Individual  tax- 
payers. The  reeiUts  of  that  study  were  re- 
ported In  June  of  1970.  By  and  large  the  find- 
ings were  favorable  to  the  new  form.  The 
main  Improvement  Indicated  was  for  reloca- 
tion of  the  instructions  which  had  been 
printed  on  the  backs  of  the  schedules.  For 
the  1970  Form  1040  this  change  along  with 
some  other  revisions  were  adopted. 

Accordingly  the  IRS  authorized  a  second 
study  of  taxpayers  to  measure  the  prog^ress 
that  has  been  made  In  developing  the  best 
possible  Form  1040. 

The  study  also  had  the  obectlves  of  pro- 
viding guidance  for  further  improvement  In 
Form  1040  and  to  help  evaluate  and  plan 
IRS  taxpayer  relations  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

Because  of  the  Increased  scope  of  this  year's 
study  a  broad  range  of  taxpayer  attitudes. 
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practices  and  experiences  were  covered. 
Among  taxpayers  who  preptu-ed  their  own  re- 
turn the  focus  was  on  the  form  itself  in  terms 
of  positive  and  negative  reactions  to  individ- 
ual i>arts,  sections  and  schedules.  In  the  case 
of  taxpayers  who  had  their  returns  prepared 
by  others  the  survey  explored  the  motiva- 
tions for  doing  so,  the  considerations  in  se- 
lecting the  preparer,  the  amount  of  fee,  the 
kind  of  preparer  used  and  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  the  taxpayer  and  the 
preparer.  A  specific  objective  in  this  respect 
was  to  determine  what  if  any  changes  In 
Form  1040  might  Induce  these  taxpayers  to 
prepare  their  own  returns. 

Method 

A  probability  sample  of  Individual  taxpay- 
ers residing  In  private  households  In  the  con- 
terminous United  States  was  conducted  im- 
mediately after  the  filing  deadline  of  April  16, 
1971. 

The  sample  definition  excluded  residents 
of  Alaska  and  Havmll  as  well  as  those  In 
prisons,  hospitals,  hotels,  religious  organiza- 
tions, educational  Institutions  and  on  mili- 
tary reservations. 

All  Individuals  residing  in  the  selected 
households  who  filed  a  personal  Income  tax 
return  for  1970  were  eligible  for  Interview, 
regardless  of  who  actually  prepared  the  re- 
turn. In  Joint  return  situations,  the  spouse 
who  prepared  the  return,  or  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  Its  preparation,  was  the  eligible 
respondent. 

Scope 

The  sample  was  designed  as  an  enlarged 
replicate  of  last  year's  to  facilitate  meaning- 
ful comparisons  between  the  two  studies  and 
track  trends. 

The  allocation  of  the  sample  was  propor- 
tionate to  the  distribution  of  taxpayers  In  the 
defined  universe.  All  geographic  regions  and 
population  density  areas  were  represented 
from  large  metropolitan  areas  with  over  a 
million  population  down  to  rural  open 
country. 

The  sample  was  distributed  over  80  pri- 
mary sampling  units  which  consisted  of  a 
single  county  or  groups  of  contiguous  coun- 
ties. In  total,  about  180  counties  were 
sampled.  Within  the  primary  sampling  units 
about  500  clusters  (small  block  areas  or 
enumeration  districts)  were  sampled  cover- 
ing several  hundred  minor  civil  divisions.  A 
more  detailed  description  of  the  sampling 
procedures  is  included  In  the  Technical 
Appendix. 

In  total  interviews  were  conducted  with 
2761  taxpayers.  Comparison  of  the  results  of 
this  survey  with  the  IRS  Taxpayer  Usage 
Study  on  key  characterlsUcs  shows  a  re- 
markably close  correspondence  thus  lending 
increased  evidence  to  the  soundness  of  the 
entire  survey  procedure.  This  Is  discussed  In 
more  detail  in  the  Technical  Appendix. 

A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  Is  Included  at 
the  back  of  this  report.  The  final  version 
was  developed  through  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  IRS.  It  was  pretested 
with  about  25  taxpayers  to  insure  both  Its 
completeness  and  workability  In  the  field. 

SECTION     A — reaction     OF    TAXPAYERS    TO     THE 
1970    FORM    1040 

The  charts  which  appear  In  this  report 
have  been  abstracted  from  the  detailed  cross 
tabulations.  In  many  Instances  only  portions 
of  the  tables  are  Included  and  therefore  the 
percentage  distributions  may  add  to  less 
than  the  totals  or  subtotals. 

Where  applicable,  comparisons  are  made 
with  the  findings  from  the  1970  study  which 
focused  on  the  1969  Form  1040. 

In  the  heading  of  ecu:h  column  a  number 
appears  in  parentheses  representing  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  nimiber  of  taxpayer 
interviews  on  which  the  percentage  dlstrlbu- 
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tlon  Is  based.  The  number  of  taxpayers 
Interviewed  for  the  1971  study  was  2,761 
compared  to  1,862  In  1970. 

Due  to  changes  In  the  fUlng  requirements 
the  mean  number  of  returns  per  household 
dropped  from  1.12  for  the  1969  tax  year  to 
1.06  for  1970.  A  more  detaUed  discussion  of 
the  incidence  of  filing  is  Included  In  the 
Technical  Appendix. 

CHART  I.— PERSON  WHO  PREPARED  lAST  TWO  RETURNS 
|ln  percent] 


1971  study-    1970stud¥— 

1970  and         1969  and 

1969  returns,  1968  returns. 

(100)  (100) 


Total  taxpayers 

This  tax  year,  prepared  by; 
Someone  else... 

Self ; 

Last  tax  year,  prepared  by: 

Someone  else... 

Self '_[ 

Did  not  file  _ 

2-year  combinations:  

Someone  else  both  years 

Sell  both  years 

Someone  else  this  year,  self  last 

year.. 

Self  this  year,  someone  else  fast 

year 

Someone  else  this  year,  none  last 

year 

Self  this  year,  none  last  year^].!' 


100.0 


100.0 


69.8 
30.2 

69.1 

27.7 

3.2 

65.3 
25.4 

2.3 

3.8 

2.2 

1.0 


70.9 
29.1 

63.6 

32.3 

4.1 

61.9 
26.6 

5.7 

1.7 

3.3 
.8 


attitudes  toward  the  Form  1040  are  most 
meaningful  for  those  taxpayers  who  do  their 
own  returns.  As  was  found  In  the  1970  study 
only  about  three  of  every  ten  taxpayers  do 
their  own  return. 

The  percentage  of  taxpayers  who  have 
someone  else  prepare  their  return  appears  to 
have  leveled  off  this  year.  Whereas  the  1970 
study  showed  an  increase  from  63.6%  for 
1968  to  70.9%  for  1969  the  1971  study  showed 
69.1%  and  69.8%  for  the  tax  years  1969  and 
1970  reepoctlvely. 

CHART   II.- INCIDENCE   FORM   1040   PACKAGE  BEING  RE- 
CEIVED IN  POOR  CONDITION 


Base 
(percent) 


Poor 

condition 
incidence 


Total  taxpayers (100.0)     100 


3.0 


Prepared  own  return (30.2)    100  4  3 

Someone  else  prepared  return (69.8)    100  2^3 


The  reported  Incidence  of  the  Form  1040 
package  arriving  In  poor  condition  by  mall 
was  higher  among  taxpayers  who  did  their 
own  return  but  overall  was  only  3.0% . 

CHART  lll.-AWARENESS  OF  A  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THIS 
AND  LAST  YEARS'  FORMS 

|ln  percent) 


1971  1970 

study,  1970  study,  1969 

and  1969  and  1968 

Total  taxpayers  who  prepared           forms  forms 

their  own  return  this  year            (30.2)  ''29. 1) 


Total 

100.0 

100.0 

This  year's  (orm  was: 

Different 

The  same 

Don't  know 

65.0 

25.1 

9.9 

88.2 
11.2 

s 

Taxpayers  who  did  their  own  return  were 
asked  a  direct  question  as  to  whether  the 
Form  1040  was  the  same  or  different  from  the 
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previous  one.  Only  about  two  thirds  of  these 
taxpayers  said  that  the  1970  form  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  1969  one. 

In  last  year's  study  88.2%  of  those  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return  were  aware  that  the 
form  was  different  from  the  previous  one. 

As  might  be  expected  detailed  analysis 
revealed  that  taxpayers  who  do  their  own 
return  and  Itemize  deductions  were  more 
likely  to  be  aware  of  the  new  form  (72.0%) 
compared  to  those  who  take  standard  deduc- 
tions (58.1%). 

CHART  IV.-PRINCIPAL  DIFFERENCES  NOTICED  BETWEEN 
LAST  2  FORMS  (UNAIDED) 

Percent 


Total  taxpayers  who  prepared  their  own  return  this 

year  (30.2) 1000 

Neutral  mentions: 

Questions  lines  *ere  in  different  order 10. 9 

Fewer  forms 6.7 

Instructions  printed  separately *-6 

Tax  laws  changed *■♦ 

Use  of  color 3.8 

Positive  mentions: 

I  nstructions  directions  generally  easy  to  follow 7. 4 

Easier,  faster  to  complete o-8 

Negative  mentions: 

Instructions  directions  generally  difficult  to  follow.  4.  Z 

No  differences  mentioned 33.9 


A  wide  variety  of  differences  between  the 
1970  and  1969  forms  were  noticed  but  no  one 
thing  was  mentioned  with  tmy  consistency. 
In  fact  about  one  third  of  those  who  pre- 
pared their  own  returns  could  find  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two  forms. 

CHART  V.-OVERALL  PREFERENCE  BETWEEN  LAST  2  FORMS 
|ln  percent) 


Total  taxpayers  who  prepared  their 
own  returns  both  years 


1971  study,  1970  study, 

1970    and  1969  and 

1969  forms,  1969  forms, 

(25.4)  (26.6) 


ToUl 

This  year's  form  better. 

Greatly  better 

Slightly  better. 

Last  year's  torm  better: 

Greatly  better 

Slightly  better    

No  perferenca 


100.0 


100.0 


37.5 

28.9 

8.1 

10.1 

26.5 

1S.0 

12.7 

34.3 

3.7 

16.2 

7.3 

14.5 

49.  S 

36.8 

The  1970  Form  1040  was  preferred  to  last 
year's  by  about  a  three  to  one  ratio  whereas 
the  1970  study  showed  a  slight  preference  for 
the  1968  form  over  the  1969  one. 

This  year  the  degree  of  preference  for  the 
1970  form  was  primarily  "slight"  (26.5%) 
and  half  of  the  taxpayers  had  no  preference 
(49.8%). 

CHART  VIs.-OVERALL  PREFERENCE   BETWEEN   1970  AND 
1969  FORMS 
(According  to  type  of  return] 
II  n  percent] 


Base 

Prefer 

No 
pref- 
erence 

1970 
form 

1969 
form 

Total  Taxpayers  who 
prepared  own  return 
both  years 

(25.4) 

100 

37.5 

12.7 

49.8 

Itemized 

deductions 

Standard 

deduciioni 

Filed  joinf  return 

Filed  separate 

return 

(13.4) 

(12.0) 
(W.4) 

(8.0) 

too 

100 
100 

100 

36.0 

38.9 
40.1 

31.4 

13.8 

11.4 
11.4 

15.5 

50.2 

49.7 
48.5 

53  1 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Charts  Vla-e  analyze  the  overall  prefer- 
ence between  the  1970  and  1969  forms  ac- 
cording to  a  variety  of  variables  relating  to 
filing  status,  demographic  characteristics 
and  attitudes.  The  objective  was  to  Identify 
the  variables  that  correlate  with  acceptance 
of  the  new  Xorm. 

Except  for  a  small  segment  of  taxpayers 
(6.0%)  who  do  their  own  return  and  who 
say  they  are  bothered  some  or  a  lot  by  the 
year  to  year  changes  In  Form  1040  (Table 
Vie)  every  group  Isolated  shows  a  marked 
preference  for  the  1970  form.  Although  the 
preference  ratios  for  the  new  form  over  the 
old  one  vary  somewhat  between  segments  of 
taxpayers  the  differences  in  most  cases  are 
not  great.  In  fact  the  data  support  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  1970  study  that  tax- 
payer reaction  to  a  new  form  Is  largely  a 
function  of  their  attitudes  or  state  of  mind. 

Table  Vie  shows  that  the  greatest  prefer- 
ence for  the  1970  form  Is  among  those  self 
preparers  who:  1)  have  a  positive  attitude 
toward  filling,  2)  say  they  are  not  bothered 
by  year  to  year  changes  In  the  form,  3)  heard 
favorable  publicity  or  no  publicity  about  the 
new  form. 

CHART  VIb.-OVERALL  PREFERENCE  BETWEEN   1970  AND 

1969  FORMS 

(Accordlnf  to  sax,  age,  marital  status  and  race] 

(In  percent] 


Prefer 


No 

1970      1969       pref- 
Bas*     form     form    erence 


Total  taxpayers  who 
prepared  own 
return  both  ynn.      (25. 4) 

Male (16.5) 

Female (8.9) 

Under  35  years  of 

age (9.7) 

35  to  44  years  of 

age (5.0) 

45  to  54  years  of 

age (5.7) 

55  to  64  years  of 

age (3.2) 

65  years  of  age  and 

over (1.8) 

Married (18.4) 

Other (7.0) 

White (23.9) 

Nonwhite (1.1) 


100     37.5     12.7       49.8 


100 
100 

318 
35.0 

11.4 
15.0 

49.8 
50.0 

100 

36.8 

10.8 

52.4 

100 

43.8 

12.4 

43.8 

100 

38.9 

14.0 

47.1 

100 

32.2 

17.2 

50.6 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

27.5 
40.6 
29.5 
37.3 
48.4 

11.8 
11.6 
15.5 
12.3 
12.9 

60.7 
47.8 
55.0 
50.4 
38.7 

CHART  Vic- OVERALL  PREFERENCE  BETWEEN   1970  AND 
1969  FORMS 

(According  to  occupation,  education,  and  income) 

(In  percent) 


Prefer 

No 

1970      1969  prefer- 

Base     form     form  enc« 


Total  taxpayers  who 
prepared  own  re- 
turn both  years (25.4)    100     37.5      12.7       49.8 

Professional,  tech- 
nical and  kindred 

workers.. 

Managers,  officials 

and  propiie.crs... 
Clerical, sales  and 

kindred  workers. 
Craftsmen,  loremen 

and  operatives.. 

Housewives 

Less  than  hl^ 

school  graduate. 
High  school 

Er.iiluate  

Somi;  college 

College  graduate 

Income  under 

Jb,l/00 

$5,000  to  J9. 999. 
$10,0C0io  $14,999.. 
$15,000  and  over. 


(5.0) 

100 

36.2 

11.6 

52.2 

(3.0) 

100 

39.8 

12.0 

48.2 

(5.5) 

100 

38.4 

13.2 

48.4 

:  r^i 

100 
100 

41.2 
39.2 

11.4 
12.7 

47.4 
48.1 

.       (3.6) 

too 

35.0 

11.0 

54.0 

.        (9.1) 

-  (6.0) 

-  (6.6) 

100 
100 
100 

40.1 
35.5 
36.8 

15.9 
12.7 
9.3 

44.0 
51.8 
53.9 

(4.1) 

100 
100 
100 
100 

31.0 
37.5 
42.3 
33.9 

9.7 
13.8 
12.2 
15.7 

59  3 

:    ^.2) 

-        (6.8) 
.        (4.6) 

48.7 
45.5 
50.4 

April  18,  1972 


CHART  VId.-OVERALL  PREFERENCE  BETWEEN   1970  AND 
1969  FORMS 

(According  to  region  and  population  density( 

(In  percent) 

Prefer 

No 

1970      1%9  prefer- 

Base     form     form  ence 

Total  taxpayers  who 
prepared  own  re- 
turn both  years (25.4)    100     37.5      12.7       49.8 

Northeast. (7.1)  100  wTt  ITt  «! 

Northcentral (6.9)  100  37.2  10.5  52.3 

South (7.2)  100  37.0  15.0  48.0 

West (4.1)  100  28.1  14.0  57.9 

SMSA 'sever 

1,000,000.. (9.3)  100  40.9  12.8  46.3 

Other  SMSA's (9.2)  100  31.0  14.9  54.1 

Nonmetropolitan....  (6.9)  100  41.6  9.5  48.9 

CHART  VIe.-OVERALL  PREFERENCE  BETWEEN  1970  AND 
1969  FORMS 

According  to  attitude  toward  filing  year  to  year  changes  in 
form  1040,  awareness  of  publicity  about  form  1040  and 
whether  refund  due( 

(In  percent] 

Prefer 

No 

1970      1969  prefer- 

Base     form     form  ence 


Total  taxpayers  who 
prepared  own  re- 
turn both  years...      (25.4)    100     37.5     12.7       49.8 

Attitude  toward  filing: 

Positive (2.0)    100     40.0       5.5       54.5 

Neutral (19.2)    100     36.9      13.0      50.1 

Negative. (7.3)    100     33.2      16.3       50.5 

Attitude  toward  year- 
to-year  changes 
in  form  1040: 
Bothered  some  or 

a  lot (6.0)    100     29.1     34.6       36.3 

Hardly  bothered  at 

all (19.1)    100     40.2       6.1       53.7 

Aware  of  publicity 

about  form  1040..        (7.9)    100      36.2      17.4       46.4 
Publicity  was 

favorable (2.2)    100     52.5       8.2       39.3 

Publicity  was  un- 
favorable        (4.2)    100     27.8     22.6       49.6 

Not  aware  of  publicity.      (17.5)    100      38.0      10.5       51.4 

Refund  due (18.6)    100      38.8      12.0       49.2 

Had  to  pay (6.1)    100     34.9     14.2       50.9 

SECTION    B ATTrrUDES    TOWARD    SPECIFIC 

FEATURES   OF   THE    1970    FORM    1040 

A  number  of  different  questions  were  asked 
to  determine  what.  If  any,  dlfiBcultles  tax- 
payers bad  with  the  new  form,  what  they 
liked  and  disliked  and  how  It  compared 
with  the  previous  one  on  a  list  of  specific 
attributes.  The  preference  questions  were 
asked  only  of  taxpayers  who  prepared  their 
own  returns  for  both  1970  and  1989.  The 
other  questions  were  asked  only  of  taxpayers 
who  did  their  own  return  this  year  since 
they  were  In  a  better  position  to  evaluate  the 
various  elements  of  the  new  form. 

CHART   VII.-FEATURES   OF    NEW    FORM    THAT  CAUSED 
DIFFICULTY 


(In  percent( 


Total  taxpayers  who 
prepared  their  own 
return  this  year 


1971  study,     1970  study, 

1970  form       1969  form 

(30.2)  (29.1) 


ToUl 

100.0 

100.0 

No  specific  feature  or  item  caused 

difficulty 

Mentioned  some  problem 

63.3 
36.6 

51.5 
47.9 

Instructions/directions  generally 
difficult  to  follow 

11.2 
1.4 

7.0 
18 

3.2 

8.9 

Difficulty  with  a  specific  line..... 
Specific  instructions/dlrectioM 
difficult  to  follow 

11.4 
8.2 

Difficulty  with  surtax 

5.1 

Not  enough  forms,  space 

3.4 

Apnl  18,  1972 


Taxpayers  who  did  their  own  return  were 
shown  a  copy  of  the  new  form  and  asked  to 
recall  any  specific  features  or  Items  that 
caused  them  a  problem. 

More  than  six  out  of  ten  taxpayers  claimed 
that  no  feature  or  Item  caused  them  diffi- 
culty. The  percentage  of  taxpayers  mention- 
ing some  problem  was  significantly  less  this 
year  than  last  year. 

No  single  Item  was  mentioned  by  a  large 
proportion  of  taxpayers.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  list  of  difficulties  reported  for 
this  and  laat  years'  studies  paralleled  each 
other  closely. 

There  were  no  Important  differences  be- 
tween taxpayers  who  Itemized  versus  those 
who  took  standard  deductions.  However,  tax- 
payers with  Incomes  over  $15,000  were  some- 
what more  likely  to  mention  a  dlffic\ilty  than 
others  (46.3%).  A  problem  with  sMne  spe- 
cific Instruction  or  direction  was  mentioned 
by  13.2%  of  the  um>er  income  taxpayers. 

CHART  VIII.-MOST  FREQUENTLY  MENTIONED  WAYS  IN 

WHICH    NEW   FORM   WAS   BETTER  AND  WORSE  THAN 

PREVIOUS  ONE 

(In  percent) 


Total  taxpayers  who 
prepared  their  own 
return  this  year 


1971  study,     1970  study, 

1970  form       1969  form 

(30.2)  (29.1) 


ToUl 100.0  100.0 

Mentioned  something  better  about 

newform 48.0  46.8 

Instructions,  directions 18.1  15.6 

Easier,  faster  to  complete 13.0  '2.5 

More  space  to  itemize  deductions, 

list  income '2.1  15.6 

Mentioned  something  worse  about 

newform 18.9  55.7 

Instructions,  directions 6.0  18.1 

More  pages,  longer  form '2.7  14.5 


>  Not  next  leading  mention  but  shown  for  comparative 
purposes. 

Many  more  taxpayers  mentioned  something 
that  was  better  about  the  1970  Form  1040 
than  something  that  was  worse.  The  instruc- 
tions or  directions  were  cited  as  better  by 
18.1%  which  was  three  times  as  many  tax- 
payers as  said  they  were  worse  (6.0%).  The 
only  other  improvement  mentioned  with  any 
regularity  was  the  generalization  that  the 

1970  form  was  easier  or  faster  to  complete. 
The  differences  in  responses  between  the 

1971  and  1970  studies  refiect  the  reality  of 
the  situation  (the  1969  form  had  more  pages 
and  space  to  itemize  than  its  predecessor) 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  1970  Form  1040 
was  better  received  than  the  one  for  1969. 

As  might  be  expected  taxpayers  who  took 
standard  deductions  were  less  likely  to  cite 
something  worse  about  the  1970  form 
(14.4%)  than  those  who  Itemized    (33.2%). 

CHART  IX.-USAGE  OF  AND  EXPERIENCE  WITH  PEEL-OFF 

LABEL 

(In  percent( 


Deductions 


Total  taxpayers  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return  Total    Itemized     Standard 
this  year                                (30.2)       (14.9)         (15.3) 


ToUl 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


Used  peel-off  label 

Had  some  difficulty  using. 


86.2 
6.0 


93.4 
7.3 


79.1 
4.7 


Respondents  were  shown  a  sample  Form 
1040  package  virith  a  dummy  peel-off  label. 
The  peel-off  label  was  said  to  have  been  used 
by  86.2%  of  the  taxpayers  who  did  their  own 
return  this  year.  Usage  of  the  label  was  sig- 
nificantly higher  among  itemlzers  than 
among  those  who  took  standard  deductions. 

Only  6.0%  said  that  they  had  a  problem  in 
peeling  off  the  address  label  from  the  cover 
of  the  tax  forms  package  and  transferring  it 
to  the  top  front  page  of  Form  1040. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHART  X.— USAGE  OF  AND  TOWARD  INDEX 

[In  percent] 


Total  taxpayers  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return  ToUl 
this  year                                (30. 2) 


Deductions 


Itemized 
(14.9) 


SUndard 
(15.3) 


Total 

Used  index 

Index  was  helpful 

Very  helpful 24.0 

Somewhat  helpful 18.3 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

43.4 

45.0 
44.1 

41.7 

42.3 

40.6 

24.6 
19.5 


23.5 
17.1 


After  having  the  Index  on  the  front  of  the 
Form  1040  package  pointed  out  to  them 
43.4%  of  the  self-preparers  claimed  to  have 
used  it.  Usage  was  slightly  higher  among 
itemlzers. 

More  than  four  out  of  ten  self-preparers 
Indicated  that  the  Index  was  helpful. 

CHART  XI.-AWARENESS  OF  AND  REACTION  TO  QUESTION 

ON  FOREIGN  BANK  ACCOUNTS 

(In  percent) 


Deductions 


Total  taxpayers  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return  ToUl     Itemized     Standard 
this  year                                (30.2)       (14.9)         (15.3) 


Total 100.0  100.0  100.0 

Aware  of  question 37.5  43.8  31.3 

No  reaction  to  Question 27.9  32.4  23.5 

People  with  foreign  invest- 
ments should  pay  tax 4.3  4.9  3.8 


On  an  aided  basis  37.5%  of  those  taxpayers 
who  did  their  own  return  this  year  claimed 
to  remember  having  seen  the  question  on 
the  top  of  page  two  of  Form  1040  about  for- 
eign bank  accounts.  Awareness  was  some- 
what greater  among  those  taxpayers  who 
itemized  their  deductions  (43.8%)  and 
among  the  highest  income  groups.  Aware- 
ness was  43.5%  and  64.9%  in  the  $15,000- 
$19,999  and  $20,000  and  over  Income  brackets 
respectively. 

When  asked  to  describe  their  reaction  to 
the  question,  27.9%  said  they  had  none.  Only 
4.3%  seemed  to  get  the  idea  that  the  question 
was  designed  to  discourage  tax  evasion. 

CHART  XII.-USAGE  OF  AND  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PARTS  ON 
PAGE  2  OF  FORM  1040 


)ln  percent) 


Deductions 


ToUl  Uxpayers  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return  Total     Itemized      SUndard 
this  year                              (30.2)       (14.9)        (15.3) 


ToUl 100.0  100.0  100.0 

Parts  used: 

II— Other  income. 28.7  43.6  14.0 

III— Income  adjustments..  8.3  12.7  4.0 

V-Credits 4.3  6.3  2.4 

Vl-OtheiUxes 7.8  10.7  5.0 

VII— Other  payments 6.5  10.5  2.6 

None  of  the  above 61.6  43.6  79.4 

Used  Part  IV— Tax 

compuUtion 51.3  75.7  27.7 


(11.3) 

Total  self-preparers  who 
used  one  or  moie  of  the 
above  parts  (excluding  IV).       100. 0 

Parts  were: 

Helpful 70.0 

Not  helpful 16.9 

No  opinion 10.5 


(8.2) 


100.0 


(3.1) 

100.0 


68.7 

72 

17.6 

15 

1.5 

8 
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found  them  helpful  and  only  16.9%  said  they 
were  not  helpful. 

CHART  XIII.— EXTENT  OF  TROUBLE  WITH  BACK-TO-BACK 
SCHEDULES,  READING  TABLES,  AND  READING  INSTRUC- 
TIONS 

)ln  percent) 


Aided  by  a  sample  of  the  1970  Form  1040 
package  relatively  small  proportions  of  self 
preparers  claimed  to  have  ysed  each  of  the 
parts  other  than  IV — Tax  Computation 
(61.3%)  and  n — other  Income  (28.7%). 

Among  those  who  used  one  or  more  of 
parts  n-Vn  but  excluding  Part  rv  70.0% 


Deductions 


ToUl  Uxpayers  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return  Total 
this  year                                (30. 2) 


Itemized 
(14.9) 


Standard 
(15.3) 


Total lOO.O 

rouble  with  back-to-back 

schedules 14.1 

A  lot 2.8 

Some 11.3 

Trouble  reading  tables  on 
pages  14  and  15  be- 
cause of  small  print 8.4 

Alot 2.2 

Some... 6.2 

Trouble  reading  instructions 
on  pages  3  to  13  be- 
cause oi  small  print 7.3 

Alot 1.4 

Some 5.9 


100,0 


100.0 


15.4 

3.2 

12.2 


9.7 
2.2 
7.5 


9.5 
1.5 
8.0 


12.8 
2.4 

10.4 


7.1 
2.1 
5.0 


5.2 
1.4 
3.8 


In  answer  to  direct  questions  only  small 
proportions  of  taxpayers  who  prepared  their 
own  returns  claimed  to  have  any  trouble  with 
the  back-to-back  schedules  or  reading  either 
the  tax  tables  or  instructions  because  of 
small  print.  There  were  no  important  dif- 
ferences between  itemlzers  and  those  who 
took  standard  deductions. 

Among  taxpayers  in  the  $20,000  plus  in- 
come category  23.5%  claimed  to  have  some 
or  a  lot  of  trouble  because  of  the  schedules 
being  printed  front  and  back.  Otherwise 
there  were  no  significant  variations  by 
income. 

CHART  XIV.-COLOR  PREFERENCE  FOR  FORM  1040 
(In  percent) 


Deductions 


Total  taxpayers  who  pre- 
pared their  own  return 
this  year 


ToUl    Itemized      SUndard 
(30.2)       (14.9)         (15.3) 


ToUl 100.0 

Prefer  color 

Prefer  black  and  white. 
No  preference 


100.0 


100.0 


65.2 

6.0 

28.8 

63.3 

7.5 

29.2 

67.1 

4.5 

28.4 

Two  thirds  of  the  self-preparers  indicated 
a  preference  for  a  Form  1040  with  blue  shad- 
ing as  well  as  blue  and  red  print  versus  only 
6.0%  who  would  prefer  black  and  white. 

There  was  no  important  variation  in  the 
preference  vote  by  type  of  deductions  or 
Income  group. 

CHART  XV.-PREFERENCE  BETWEEN  1970  AND  1969  FORMS 
FOR  SPECIFIC  ATTRIBUTES 

Among  the  25.4  percent  of  the  taxpayers  who  prepared  their 
own  returns  both  years) 

(In  percent) 


0  verall  preference 

Clarity  of  instructions 

Location  of  instructions  in  Ux 
bo  oklet  (unaided) 

Ease  of  following  directions 
for  making  entries  on  Ux 
formitsetf. 

Amount  of  time  required  to 
complete  torm 

Amount  of  repitition  in  mak- 
ing entries 

Adequacy  of  form  in  provid- 
ing for  deductioM 


Preference 

This 
year's 
(1970) 

Ust 
year's 
(1969) 

No 
prefer- 
ence 

37.5 
43.6 

12.7 
12.4 

49.8 
44.0 

46.6 

11.4 

42.0 

50.7 

11.5 

37.7 

39.0 

12.7 

48.3 

35.9 

12.5 

51.1 

41.0 

6.6 

52.3 
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Ease  of  comparing  with 
previous  year's  tax  return. 

Number  of  different  sched- 
ules required 

Amount  of  space  provided  for 
making  entries 

Length  or  form 

Ease  of  making  a  duplicate 
copy  for  personal  records.. 

General  organization  and  lay- 
out of  form 

Need  for  outside  assistance.. 

Similarity  to  previous  year's 
form 

Location  of  Instructions 
(aided)i 


Preference 

This 
year's 
(1970) 

Ust 
yMr's 
(1969) 

No 
prefer- 
ence 

33.2 

12.0 

54.4 

36.9 

11.0 

51.9 

41.5 
37.5 

5.7 
12.7 

52.6 
49.9 

29.8 

6.3 

63.8 

50.7 
16.8 

12.8 
6.7 

36.5 
76.2 

32.9 

16.5 

50.3 

65.0 

15.2 

19.7 

■  This  preference  vote  is  based  on  a  direct  question  in  which 
the  taxpayer  was  reminded  that  last  year's  instructions  were  on 
the  backs  of  the  schedules  whereas  this  year's  were  separate. 

The  25.4%  of  the  taxpayers  who  prepared 
their  own  returns-  lor  both  1969  and  1970 
were  asked  to  express  their  preference  be- 
tween the  two  Form  1040'8  on  14  specific  at- 
tributes. In  addition  they  were  reminded 
that  the  1969  Instructions  were  printed  on 
the  backs  of  the  schedules  whereas  for  1970 
they  were  k^t  separate  and  then  asked  which 
method  they  preferred.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  aided  question  the  degree  of  "No  Pref- 
erence" was  lessened  considerably.  (See  bot- 
tom line  of  Chart  XV) 

The  1970  form  was  preferred  to  the  1969 
one  on  every  attribute  by  a  wide  margin. 

The  size  of  the  "No  Preference"  vote  Is 
somewhat  of  a  barometer  of  the  Importance 
of  an  attribute.  On  this  basis  "Ease  of  fol- 
lowing directions  .  .  ."  and  "General  organi- 
zation .  .  ."  would  be  the  most  Important  at- 
tributes with  "No  Preference"  responses  of 
37.7'^;  and  36.5%  respectively.  On  both  of 
these  counts  the  preference  for  the  new  form 
Is  4-5  times  as  great  as  for  the  1969  form. 

Either  on  an  aided  or  unaided  basis  It  is 
clear  that  the  method  of  printing  the  in- 
structions for  1970  was  preferred  by  a  wide 
margin  over  the  system  used  for  1969. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  In  de- 
tailed preferences  according  to  kind  of  deduc- 
tions and  only  a  few  minor  differences  by 
income  category. 

SECTION  C GE^fEBAI.  ATrmJDES.  PRACTICES  AND 

EXPERIENCES  BELATED  TO  IZDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 

A  wide  variety  of  questions  were  asked  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  attitudes, 
practices  and  experiences  of  taxpayers.  Some 
of  this  information  has  already  been  used  to 
analyze  reactions  to  the  new  Form  1040. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  should  also  be  of 
value  to  the  IRS  in  both  evaluating  and  plan- 
ning its  taxpayer  relations  programs. 

CHART  XVI.^ATTITUOE  TOWARD  ANNUAL  JOB  OF  FILING 
FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURN  i 

|ln  percent) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

veals  that  about  8  out  of  10  are  neutral. 
Typical  of  the  responses  that  were  categor- 
ized as  neutral  were  "Its  the  law",  "Have  to 
do  it",  "Necessary  evil",  "Don't  mind  filing", 
and  "Something  that  has  to  be  done".  Of  the 
remaining  taxpayers  most  tended  to  have 
had  a  negative,  rather  than  positive,  attitude 
toward  the  annual  Job  of  filing  their  income 
tax  return. 

The  group  having  the  lowest  percent  with 
a  negative  attitude  consisted  of  those  who 
took  standard  deductions  and  had  someone 
else  prepare  their  returns  (22.9%).  A  nega- 
tive attitude  tended  to  correlate  with  in- 
come. Taxpayers  with  incomes  of  $20,000  or 
more  had  the  highest  incidence  of  negative 
attitude  (38.0%). 

CHART    XVII. -AGREEMENT    OR    DISAGREEMENT   WITH    3 

STATEMENTS  ABOUT  FORM  1040 

[In  percent] 


1970  preparer 


ToUl 
(100) 


Self 
(30.2) 


Other 
(69. 8) 


Total  taxpayers 100.0        100.0 

STATEMENTS 
Like  most  government  things 
form  1040  is  a  lot  more 
complicated  than  it  has 
to  be: 

Agree 52.8 

Disagree. 26.1 

The  complexity  of  form  1040 
is  largely  a  result  of  our 
complicated  tax  laws: 

Agree 61.4 

Disagree 15.1 

In  changing  form  1040  from 
year-to-year  the  IRS  is 
trying  to  make  it  easier 
for  taxpayers  to  use: 

Agree 59.3 

Disagree 22.3 


100.0 


46.5 
47.9 


64.1 
24.2 


77.0 
17.4 


53.6 
16.6 


60.4 
11.1 


51.7 
24.4 


Taxpayers  tended  to  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  like  most  government  things  Form 
1040  Is  a  lot  more  complicated  than  it  has 
to  be.  Agreement  with  this  statement  was 
higher  among  those  who  had  someone  else 
prepare  their  1970  return  especially  those 
who  itemized  their  deductions  (60.1%). 

A  clear  majority  attributed  the  complexity 
of  Form  1040  to  the  complicated  tax  laws.  As 
income  increased  the  more  likely  was  the 
taxpayer  to  agree  with  this  statement.  About 
*4  of  those  with  incomes  of  $20,000  or  more 
agreed  that  the  complexity  was  a  result  of 
the  tax  laws. 

Similarly,  about  6  taxpayers  in  10  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  in  changing  Form  1040 
from  year  to  year  the  IRS  is  trying  to  make 
it  easier  for  taxpayers  to  use.  Those  who  pre- 
pared their  own  returns  were  most  likely  to 
ag^ee  with  this  statement. 

CHART    XVIII.-EXTENT    TO    WHICH     TAXPAYERS    ARE 

BOTHERED  BY  THE  YEAR  TO  YEAR  CHANGES  IN  FORM  1040 

[In  percent] 


Total  ~ 
(100) 

1970  pre 

Total 
(100) 

1970  preparer 

parer 

Self 
(30.2) 

Other 
(69.8) 

Self 
(30.2) 

Other 
(69. 8) 

Total  taxpayers 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

Total  taxpayers 

BoUiered....: 

A  lot 

16.8 
6.7 

23.3 

5.9 

17.4 

14.1 
7.1 

Positive 

6.2 
79.0 
28.8 

8.0 
76.0 
29.1 

5.3 
80.5 
28.6 

Neutral 

Negative 

Some 

10.1 

7.0 

1  The  free  responses  fo"^he  question:  "Generally  speaking 
what  is  your  attitudes  toward  the  annual  job  of  filing  Federal 
income  tax  return?"  were  classified  as  positive,  neutral,  and 
negative.  The  distributions  add  to  more  than  100  percent  since 
some  people  gave  mixed  answers. 

Analysis  of  the  responses  of  taxpayers  to 
the  question  on  attitude  toward  filing  re- 


Only  a  small  proportion  of  taxpayers  In- 
dicated that  they  have  been  bothered  by  the 
year  to  year  changes  in  Form  1040.  Even 
among  those  taxpayers  who  prepare  their 
own  return  and  also  itemize  their  deductions 
the  Incidence  of  being  bothered  by  form 
chEtnges  was  only  27.6%. 
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CHART    XIX.-AWARENESS    OF    PUBLICITY    ABOUT    1970 
FORM  1040 
(In  percent) 


1970  Preparer 

Total 
(100) 

Self 
(30.2) 

Other 
(69.8) 

Total  taxpayers. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Awareness  publicity 

24.3 

30.3 

21.8 

Aware  of  unfavorable 
publicity 

17.2 
9.7 

2a2 
13.2 

15.9 
8  1 

Aware  of  favorable 
publicity 

Only  about  one  quarter  of  the  taxpayers 
claimed  to  have  been  aware  of  any  publicity 
concerning  the  1970  Form  1040.  In  last  year's 
study.  40.3%  of  the  taxpayers  were  aware  of 
publicity  about  the  1969  form.  However,  the 
ratio  of  awareness  of  unfavorable  to  favorable 
publicity  was  about  the  same  both  years. 

Self-preparers  were  more  likely  to  be  aware 
of  publicity  than  those  taxpayers  who  had 
someone  else  prepare  their  returns.  There  was 
no  consistent  pattern  of  awareness  by  Income 
group. 

CHART  XX.-INCIDENCE  AND  NATURE  OF  CONTACT  WITH 
IRS  IN  PAST  COUPLE  OF  YEARS  ABOUT  TAXES 

jln  percent) 


1970  Preparer 

ToUl 
(100) 

Self 
(30.2) 

Other 
(69.8) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

8.8 

10.4 

8.2 

26.2 

28.7 

24.8 

41.4 

5.7 

27.0 

37.9 

5.7 

27.6 

43.3 

5.7 

26.8 

75.4 
18.4 

85.1 
11.5 

70.1 
22.3 

Total  taxpayers 

Contacted  by  IRS  in  past 

couple  of  years 

Nature  of  contact  bv  IRS: 

Correction  of  arithmetic... 

Questioning  items  on 
return 

Audit 

Miscellaneous 

Fairness  of  IRS  in  its  dealing: 

Fair 

Unfair 


Fewer  than  one  taxpayer  In  ten  has  been 
contacted  by  the  IRS  In  the  past  couple  of 
years.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  ex- 
planation for  the  contact  with  the  IRS  had 
to  do  with  questioning  items  on  the  return 
followed  by  correction  of  arithmetic.  Al- 
though the  miscellaneous  category  was  fairly 
large  (27.0%)  no  single  reason  was  men- 
tioned by  more  than  2%  of  the  respondents. 

As  might  be  expected  the  incidence  of  being 
contacted  by  the  IRS  was  gp'eater  among 
itemlzers  particularly  those  who  prepared 
their  own  returns  (13.9%).  As  Income  In- 
creased the  likelihood  of  being  contacted  by 
the  IRS  increased.  Among  taxpayers  with 
Incomes  of  $20,000  and  over  the  Incidence  of 
being  contacted  by  the  IRS  was  24.1%. 

Although  the  nature  of  contact  by  the 
IRS  was  pretty  much  the  same  for  self- 
preparers  and  others  a  higher  percentage 
of  self-preparers  felt  that  the  IRS  had  been 
fair  in  its  dealings  with  them.  Analysis  by 
Income  group  revealed  no  consistent  pattern 
with  regard  to  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of 
the  IRS  m  its  dealings  with  the  taxpayer. 

CHART  XXI.— AWARENESS  AND  USAGE  OF  IRS  TO  COMPUTE 
TAX 

)ln  percent) 

1970  Preparer 


Total 
(100) 


Self 
(30. 2) 


Other 
(69.8) 


Total  taxpayers 100.0  100.0  100.0 

Aware  of  IRS S8.0  80.6  48.4 

Was  eligible 24.3  36.9  19.0 

Had  IRS  compute  tax 1.0  .8  1.7 
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Awareness  that  the  IRS  will  compute  the 
tax  tinder  certain  circumstances  was  con- 
siderably higher  among  self-preparers 
(80.6% )  than  others  (48.4% ) . 

Further  analysis  suggests  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  on  this  matter.  For 
example,  24.8%  of  the  self-preparers  who 
Itemized  claimed  that  they  were  eligible  to 
have  the  IRS  compute  their  tax.  Similarly, 
17.9%  of  the  people  who  had  someone  else 
prepare  their  return  and  who  Itemized  their 
deductions  claimed  they  were  eligible.  Fur- 
thermore significant  proportions  of  taxpayers 
In  the  income  groups  over  $10,000  also 
claimed  to  be  eligible  to  have  the  IRS  com- 
pute their  tax. 

Interestingly,  the  1.0%  of  the  taxpayers 
who  had  IRS  compute  their  tax  Is  the  Identi- 
cal percentage  that  the  IRS  calculated  from 
its  Taxpayer  Usage  Study,  based  on  a  sam- 
pling of  actual  returns. 

CHART  XXII.-INCIDENCE  OF  GETTING  ASSISTANCE  AND 
TIME  REQUIRED  TO  COMPLETE  RETURN 

)ln  percent) 


1971  study,      1970  study, 

1970  return     1%9  return 

(30.2)  (29.5) 


Total  taxpayers  who  prepared  their 
own  return  this  year 

Incidence  of  getting  assistance... 

Advice  of  friends,  relatives 

Articles  in  newspapers, 

magazines. 

IRS  supplementary  guides 

Telephoned  IRS 

Privately  published  tax  guides. 
Radio,  television  programs,  or 

annou  ncements 

Advice  of  accountant,  lawyer.. 

Visited  IRS 

Speeches  or  articles  provided 
by  civic  or  other  organiza- 
tions  

Mean  time  to  complete  return 
(hours) 


100.0 


100.0 


53.8 
17.3 

16.7 
12.8 
11.8 
11.6 

7.8 

52.3 
16.9 

18.3 
14.4 
10.5 
11.0 

n 

5.7 

7.7 
5.3 

4.2 

1.9 

3.74 

4.33 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ductlons.  The  majority  of  taxpayers  seemed 
to  know  instinctively,  presumably  based  on 
past  experience,  whether  or  not  their  deduc- 
tions would  be  large  enough  to  Itemize. 

SECTION   D DECLARATION    OF   ESTIMAIZO   TAX 

A  series  of  questions  were  asked  of  those 
taxpayers  who  made  a  declaration  of  esti- 
mated tax  to  determine  what  practices  they 
follow  and  their  opinions  of  the  reminder 
notices  and  mailing  envelopes. 

CHART   XXIV.-INCIDENCE   OF   FILING   DECLARATION   OF 

ESTIMATED  TAX 

jln  percent) 

Incidence 

of  filing 

Base     declaration 

Total  taxpayers (100.0)    100 11-5 

Itemized  deductions (55.7)    100  16.3 

Standard  deductions (43.9)    100  5.4 

"ihldlf  $5,000 (23.5J  100  6.2 

$5,003  to  $9,999 (36.7)  100  10.1 

$10,000  to  $14,999 (22.9)  100  10.7 

$15,000  to  $19,999 (8.1)  100  17.0 

$20,000  and  over (5.0)  100  37.2 

Overall,  11.6%  of  the  taxpayers  claimed 
that  they  filed  a  declaration  of  estimated 
tax  for  the  1971  tax  year. 

The  incidence  of  filing  a  declaration  of 
estimated  tax  is  three  times  as  great  among 
those  who  itemized  deductions  than  for  those 
who  took  standard  deductions.  Similarly, 
there  Is  a  strong  correlation  between  the  in- 
cidence of  filing  a  declaration  and  income. 

CHART    XXV.-PRACTICES    IN    FILING    DECURATION   OF 
ESTIMATED  TAX 


Note:  No  such  category  included  in  1970  study. 

The  incidence  of  getting  outside  assistance 
in  preparing  one's  own  return  did  not  change 
from  last  year.  Also,  the  sources  of  assistance 
were  consistent  both  years. 

The  mean  time  taken  to  complete  the 
1970  return  was  slightly  less  than  for  the 
1969  return. 

The  Incidence  of  getting  assistance  was 
higher  among  Itemlzers  (62.5%)  than  among 
those  who  took  standard  deductions  (45.0% ) . 
Itemlzers  used  all  sources  of  assistance  to  a 
greater  extent  than  others  except  In  the  case 
of  "advice  of  friends  and/cw  relatives"  which 
was  more  often  mentioned  by  taxpayers  who 
took  standard  deductions. 

CHART   XXIII.-METHOD   USED   TO   DECIDE  WHETHER  TO 
ITEMIZE  OR  TAKE  STANDARD  DEDUCTION 
[In  percent) 


Total 

Deductions 

Itemized 

Standard 

(30.2) 

(14.9) 

(15. 3) 

Total  taxpayers  who  pre- 

pared their  own  return 

this  year 

100.0 

100.0- 

100.0 

Knew  deductions  large 

enough/too  small 

60.2 

58.6 

61.8 

Worked  out  tax  both  ways 

and  used  method  that 

resulted  in  lowest  tax... 

22.6 

26.3 

19.0 

Always  do  it  this  way 

9.2 

10.2 

8.3 

Followed  formula  in  in- 

structions on  bottom  of 

p.b 

3.4 

3.6 

3.1 

Was  advised  by  someone 

else 

2.6 

.7 

4.5 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  taxpayers 
followed  the  IRS  formula  in  the  Instructions 
on  the  bottom  of  Page  6  to  determine 
whether  to    Itemize   or  take   standard   de- 


Percent 
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Eight  out  of  ten  declarers  indicated  that 
the  quarterly  notices  reminding  them  of  the 
next  payment  date  was  helpful. 

Taxpayers  who  prepared  their  own  declara- 
tion, who  account  for  3.0%  of  all  taxpayers, 
were  shown  a  sample  of  the  1970  envelope 
pack.  Only  12.0%  of  this  group  said  that  the 
envelopes  had  been  a  problem  to  use. 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question  as  to  whether 
they  would  prefer  the  envelope  pack  or  a 
regular  business  envelope  like  the  one  pro- 
vided with  the  Form  1040  package,  a  clear 
plurality  chose  the  1970  envelope  pack. 

SECTION    E — RETIREMENT    INCOME   CREDIT 

Only  2.9%  of  the  taxpayers  filed  for  a  re- 
tirement income  credit  for  the  1970  tax  year. 
Among  this  group  44.3%  claimed  to  be  aware 
that  under  certain  circumstances  the  IRS 
will  compute  the  taxpayer's  retirement  In- 
come credit  as  well  as  his  Income  tax. 

Among  the  1.8%  of  the  taxpayers  who 
filed  for  a  retirement  Income  credit  for  both 
1969  and  1970  only  about  one  third  said  that 
they  noticed  a  difference  between  the  retire- 
ment Income  credit  forms  for  the  two  years. 
No  one  mentioned  having  a  preference  for  the 
1969  form  over  the  1970  one. 

SECTION  F PRACTICES,  EXPERIENCES  AND  AT- 
TITUDES OF  TAXPAYERS  WHO  HAVE  SOMEONE 
ELSE  PREPARE  THEIR  RETURN 

A  battery  of  special  questions  was  directed 
at  the  69.8%  of  the  taxpayers  who  had  some- 
one else  prepare  their  return  for  the  1970  tax 
year.  As  explained  earlier  this  large  group  of 
taxpayers  seems  to  have  been  growing  as  a 
proportion  of  total  taxpayers  until  this  year 
when  it  leveled  off. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.-INCIDENCE  OF  HAVING  SOMEONE  ELSE 

PREPARE  FORM  1040 

)ln  percent) 


Total  taxpayers  filing  declaration  (11.5). 100.0 

Objective:  ,  ... 

Try  to  estimate  total  fax  accurately  to  minimize 

amount  due  at  yearend 87.1 

Make  minimum   payments  necessary  to  avoid 

penalties - '!•* 

Practices:                                     ,       ,„.„  „  , 

Declaration  done  at  same  time  as  form  1040 87. 7 

Same  person  does  declaration  and  form  1040 91. 1 

Declaration  done  by— 

Self ».2 

Accountant *^-? 

Tax  service '* 

Lawyer \' 

Friend  or  relative - ^■' 

The  vast  majority  (87.1%)  of  taxpayers 
who  filed  a  declaration  for  1971  claimed  that 
they  tried  to  estimate  their  total  taxes  ac- 
curately to  minimize  the  amount  due  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Only  a  small  proportion 
admitted  that  they  tried  to  make  the  mini- 
mum payments  necessary  to  avoid  penalties. 
About  9  out  of  10  of  the  declarations  were 
done  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  per- 
son as  Form  1040. 

As  was  the  case  with  Form  1040  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  (26.2%)  of  the  de- 
clarers did  It  themselves. 

CHART  XXVI.-HELPFULNESS  OF  QUARTERLY  PAYMENT 
NOTICES  AND  EXPERIENCE  WITH  AND  OPINION  OF 
ENVELOPES 


Percent 


Total  taxpayers  filing  declaration  (11.5) 100.0 

Notices  helpful 79.2 

Very  helpful. 63.7 

Somewhat  helpful '3-> 

Total  taxpayers-who  prepared  their  own  declaration 

(3.0)... 1000 

Envelopes  were  a  problem  to  use 12.0 

Preferred  envelope: 

1970  envelope  pack 45.8 

Regular  business  envelope 36. 1 


Incidence 

ot  other 

Base      preparer 


Total  taxpayers  who  had  some- 
one else  prepare  1970  return. . .  (100. 0)  100 

Itemize  deductions (55.7)  100 

Standard  deductions (43.9)  100 

Income:  ^,,  ^^  ,.. 

Under  $5,000  (23.5)  00 

$5,000  to  $9.999 (36.7)  100 

$10,000  to  $14,999 (22.9)  00 

$15,000  to  $19,999 (8.1  00 

$20,000or  more (50)  100 


69.8 
73.3 
65.2 

76.1 
71.3 
64.6 
61.9 
62.8 


The  incidence  of  having  someone  else  pre- 
pare the  tax  return  varied  only  slightly  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  taxpayer  Itemized  or 
took  standard  deductions,  the  latter  being 
slightly  lower. 

Interestingly,  the  incidence  of  having 
someone  else  do  the  return  was  Inversely  cor- 
related with  Income.  About  three  quarters 
of  the  taxpayers  with  incomes  under  $5,000 
had  their  return  prepared  for  them. 

CHART  XXVIIIa.-PREPARER  OF  1970  RETURN 
)ln  percent! 


1971  study 

1970  return 

(69.8) 


1970  study 

1969  return 

(703) 


Total  taxpayers  who  had 

someone  else  prepare  1970 

return  (percent) 100.0 

Tax  service 37.7 

Accountant 35.5 

Friend  or  relative I'-J 

Lawyer ••i 


100.0 

35.2 

36.5 

15.8 

6.5 


The  most  frequently  used  preparers  were 
tax  services  and  accountants  followed  by 
friend  or  relative. 

The  distribution  of  preparers  this  year  was 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 
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CHART  XXVIIIb.-PREPARER  OF  1970  TAX  RETURN 
|ln  percent) 


Total  taxpayers  who  had 
someone  prepare 
1970  return 

Total 
(69.8) 

Deductions 

Itemized 
(40.8) 

Standard 
(28.6) 

ToUl 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Tax  service 

37.7 

35.5 

17.3 

6.1 

37.3 

44.8 

9.8 

6.2 

38  4 

Accountant 

Friend  or  relative 

Lawyer 

22.8 

27.7 

5.8 

There  wa«  no  variation  in  the  use  of  tax 
services  according  to  whether  the  deductions 
were  itemized  or  standard.  However,  taxpay- 
ers who  itemized  their  deductions  were  twice 
OS  likely  to  use  an  accountant  as  those  who 
took  standard  deductions,  similarly,  the  In- 
cidence of  using  a  friend  or  relative  to  pre- 
pare the  return  was  much  greater  for  those 
who  took  standard  deductions. 


CHART  XXVIIIc- 

PREPARER  OF  1970  TAX  RETURN 

ncome  (dollars) 

Under 

5,  000  10,  000  15, 000 
to          to         to 

20,000 

Total 

5,000 

9,999  14,999  19,999 

or  more 

Percent  of  total 

taxpayers 

who  had 

someone  else 

prepare  1970 

return 

69.8 

17.9 

26. 2      14.  8        5.  0 

3.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0  noo.  0  100. 0 

100.0 

Tax  service 

37.7 

33.8 

40. 1      43.  0      34. 8 

20.9 

Accountant 

35.5 

24.3 

32.6      40.8      47.8 

62.8 

friend  or  rela- 

tive  

17.3 

30.0 

16.7        9.3       9.4 

9.3 

Lawyer 

6.1 

7.7 

5.8       4.9       8.0 

5.8 

There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  varia- 
tion In  the  types  of  preparers  used  when 
analyzed  by  income  group.  Those  with  in- 
comes under  $5,000  were  most  likely  to  use 
a  friend  or  relative  as  the  preparer. 

Tax  services  were  the  most  popular  among 
those  in  the  two  middle  Income  groups  from 
$5,000  and  $15,000.  Thereafter,  as  income  in- 
creases the  use  of  tax  services  decreases  and 
accountants  become  more  popular.  Among 
those  in  the  highest  income  group  62.8% 
reported  having  used  an  accountant  to  pre- 
pare the  1970  return. 

Use  of  a  lawyer  was  low  In  all  Income 
groups. 

CHART  XXIX.^MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  IN  SELECTION 
OF  SOMEONE  TO  PREPARE  TAX  RETURN  AND  WHETHER 
USUALLY  USE  SAME  TYPE  OF  PERSON 

|ln  percent) 


Preparer 

Tax 

Ac- 

Total taxpayers  who 

serv- 

count- 

Law- 

had someone  else 

Total 

ice 

ant 

Friend 

yer 
(4.3) 

prepare  1970  return 

(69.8) 

(26.3) 

(24.8) 

(12.1) 

Total 

.  loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cax  expert 

.    75.9 

81.8 

84.4 

48.3 

72.9 

Tonfidential  dealinis.. 

.     11.7 

9.6 

9.8 

18.0 

20.3 

Cost 

.     11.0 

8.8 

6.3 

25.5 

7.6 

Convenience 

.      2.1 

1.7 

1.8 

4.8 

8 

Incidence  of  usually 

switching  type  of^ 

person  selected  to 

prepare  return 

.     10.6 

12.4 

6.0 

17.-7 

.8 

Taxpayers  who  bad  someone  else  prepare 
their  return  were  shown  a  card  on  which 
was  listed  the  first  three  factors  on  the 
facing  chart.  They  were  then  asked  to  Indi- 
cate which  one  of  the  factors  was  most  Im- 
portant In  selecting  someone  to  prepare  their 
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tax  return.  The  vast  majority  selected  "tax 
expert"  as  the  dominant  factor  although  this 
was  less  frequently  mentioned  by  those  who 
had  their  return  prepared  by  a  friend  or 
relative. 

"Confidential  dealings"  was  mentioned 
about  twice  as  often  by  those  who  used  a 
friend  or  lawyer  than  by  those  who  used  a 
tax  service  or  accountant. 

Cost  was  mentioned  with  frequency  only 
by  those  who  had  a  friend  or  relative  prepare 
their  return. 

There  were  fio  Important  differences  in  the 
factors  considered  between  those  taxpayers 
who  took  itemized  versus  standard  deduc- 
tions. Similarly,  analysis  by  income  group 
revealed  nothing  Important  although,  as 
might  be  expected,  cost  was  mentioned  as 
a  factor  more  often  by  those  in  the  under 
$5,000  group  (16.6%)  and  this  group  tended 
to  mention  "tax  expert"  less  often  (64.2%) 
than  others. 

About  one  taxpayer  in  ten  Indicated  a 
tendency  to  switch  the  type  of  person  selected 
to  prepare  tbe  return  from  one  year  to  the 
next. 

CHART  XXX.-MOST  IMPORTANT  REASON  FOR  HAVING 
SOMEONE  ELSE  PREPARE  1970  RETURN  AND  SATISFACTION 
WITH  THE  WAY  IT  WAS  DONE 

)ln  percent] 

Preparer 
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CHART   XXXI.  COST   OF   HAVING   RETURN    PREPARED   BY 
SOMEONE  ELSE 


Mean  cost 

to  those 

who  paid  > 


Tax  Ac- 
Total  taxpayers  who                    serv-  count-  Law- 
had  someone  else         Total        ice  ant  Friend         yer 
prepare  1970  return     (69.8)   (26.3)  (24.8)  (12.1)       (4.3) 


Total 100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0      100.0 

Too  complicated 59.5      59.4     56.2     64.9       60.2 

To  avoid  bother 20.5      18.6      21.2      21.9        23.7 

To  minimize  tax  due...  11.1  11.6  13.6  6.9  8.5 
To  avoid  risk  of  paying 

toolittle 5.8       7.7       5.5       2.7         5.1 

Would  require  help 

even  if  Form  1040 

was  made  simpler...  63.1  59.1  58.9  57.1  71.2 
Fully  satisfied  with 

the  way  return  was 

prepared 90.8      88.0      91.1      95.2       95.8 

Somewhat  dissatisfied..  5.2  8.1  2.6  2.1  3.4 
Very  dissatisfied 2.4       2.9       2.0       1.8... 


Taxpayers  who  prepared  their  own  return 
for  1970  were  shown  a  card  listing  the  first 
fovu'  categories  on  the  facing  chart  and 
staked  to  rank  them  In  order  of  Importance 
as  reasons  for  having  someone  else  prepare 
their  return  rather  than  doing  it  themselves. 

About  6  out  of  10  taxpayers  indicated  that 
the  main  reason  was  that  doing  the  return 
was  too  complicated.  Only  small  proportions 
said  that  their  goal  was  to  minimize  the  tax 
due  or  to  avoid  the  risk  of  paying  too  little. 

There  were  no  Important  differences  In 
the  responses  between  Itemlzers  and  those 
who  took  standard  deductions.  However,  the 
proportion  mentioning  too  complicated  as 
the  primary  reason  for  having  someone  else 
prepare  their  return  was  correlated  with  In- 
come, belhg  highest  with  the  lowest  Income 
group  (70.27o)  and  lowest  In  the  upper  two 
Income  groups  In  which  about  half  of  the 
taxpayers  mentioned  this  as  their  main 
reason. 

A  clear  majority  of  taxpayers  said  that  they 
would  still  have  someone  do  their  tax  rettim 
for  them  even  if  Form  1040  was  made  simpler. 
While  there  were  slight  variations,  the  ma- 
jority held  this  viewpoint  regardless  of  the 
type  of  preparer,  type  of  deductions  and  In- 
come group. 

Similarly,  about  9  out  of  10  taxpayers  In 
all  analytical  groups  indicated  that  they 
were  fully  satisfied  with  the  way  In  which 
their   1970  return   was  prepared  for  them. 


1971  study— 1970  return le  ji 

1970  sfudy-1969  return \.'.'.\\  leo? 

Preparer: 

Tax  service 13,55 

Accountant 21.76 

Friend  or  relative 9'gj 

Lawyer ig^ss 

Itemized  deductions _ 19.75 

Tax  service vi.l\ 

Accountant 23!  25 

Standard  deductions \.  ii!54 

Tax  service 9'gg 

Accountant I.  15]  57 

Income; 

Under  $5,000 12  ig 

J5.000  $9.999 ■  u'sn 

$10,000  $14,999 17' 26 

$15,000  $19,999 '.'  22' 63 

$20,000  or  more 35.7g 

>  The  incidence  of  having  to  pay  among  all  taxpayers  was 
58.3  percent  for  1970  and  60.1  percent  for  1969. 

The  mean  cost  of  having  a  return  prepared 
by  someone  else  among  those  taxpayers  who 
had  to  pay  for  it  was  Just  about  the  same 
for  1970  as  for  1969. 

As  can  be  seen  there  were  significant  vari- 
ations in  the  average  amount  paid  according 
to  the  preparer,  type  of  deductions  and 
Income. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  even  for  re- 
turns involving  standard  deductions  ac- 
countants charged  their  clients  significantly 
more  than  did  tax  services. 

CHART  XXXII.-INCIDENCE  OF  PAYING  MORE  FOR  PREPA- 
RATION OF  RETURN  THIS  YEAR  VERSUS  UST  YEAR 


[In  percent) 


1971  study,        1970  study, 

1970  return         1969  return 

(65.3)  (61.9) 


Total  who  had  someone  else 
prepare  return  for  last  2 
years 

Incidence  of  paying  more  for 
most  recent  year 

Reasons  for  paying  more 
among  those  who  did 

Harder  to  fill  out,  complete.. 
Price  up  on  everything, 

inflation 

Used  a  different  preparer 


100.0 


100.0 


23  1 

30  4 

(15.0) 

(18.9) 

100.0 

100.0 

35.3 

35.6 

32.0 
16.1 

27.1 
15.1 

While  the  difference  Is  not  great  the  Inci- 
dence of  paying  more  for  "this  year's"  return 
than  'last  year's"  was  less  in  the  1971  study 
than  In  the  1970  study.  This  is  probably  a 
reflection  of  the  new  and  more  complex 
form  that  was  Introduced  last  year. 

CHART  XXXIII.-USE  OF  PEEL  OFF  LABEL 
]ln  percent) 


Preparer 


Tax  Ac- 
Total  taxpayers  who  serv-  count- 
had  someone  else      Total  ice  ant  Friend  Lawyer 
prepare  1970  return  (69. 8)  (26. 3)  (24. 8)  (12. 1)     (4. 3) 

Total 100.0  100.0  100.0    100.0    100.0 

Used  label 45.0  45.4  41.5     50.2     49.2 

Did  not  use  label 25.6  30.5  24.4     20.7      16.1 

Don't  remember 29.4  24.1  34.1     29.1     34.7 

(38.4)  (14.4)  (14.5)    (6.0)      (2.2) 

Whether  or  not  label 
was  given  to 
preparer  by  those 
did  not  use  the 
label  or  didn't 

remember 100.0  100.0  100.0    100.0     100.0 

Label  given  to  preparer.    28.0  24.9  30.5     27.6       31.4 
Label  not  given  to 

preparer 19.9  24.2  20.1      12.0       14.4 

Don't  remember 52.1  50.9  49.4     60.4       54.2 
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Just  under  half  of  the  taxpayers  who  had 
someone  else  prepare  their  retxirn  said  that 
tbe  peel-off  label  was  transferred  to  the  Form 
1040  they  filed. 

Among  those  who  did  not  use  the  label  or 
couldn't  remember  28.0%  claimed  to  have 
given  the  label  to  the  preparer.  However,  the 
majority  of  this  group  (62.1%)  could  not  re- 
member whether  or  not  they  had  given  the 
label  to  the  preparer. 

SECTION  O TAXFATEB  PROFILK 

A  number  of  classification  type  questions 
were  asked  of  taxpayers  to  determine  their 
filing  status  and  demographic  characteristics. 
This  information  Is  summarized  in  this  sec- 
tion In  total  and  according  to  whether  or 
not  the  1970  return  was  self  prepared. 


CHART  XXXIV.-FILING  CHARACTERISTICS 
jln  percent) 


Total  taxpayers 100.0 

Itemized  deductions 55.7 

Standard  deductions 43.9 

Joint  return 65.4 

Separate  return 34.3 

Schedules  used: 

A— Itemized  deductions...  51.6 

B— Divi  dends  or  interest...  28. 3 

C— Own  business 9.5 

0— Capital  gains 8.5 

E— Annuities,  pensions, 

etc 6.5 

F— Farm  income 6.5 

R— Retirement  income 

credit 2.9 

None  of  the  above 24.6 

Entitled  to  refund 69.7 

Had  to  pay 26.1 


100.0 


100.0 


49.3 
50.7 
65.7 
34.3 

58.7 
41.3 
65.5 
34.2 

48.4 

34.2 

6.1 

9.4 

53.4 

25.8 

11.0 

8.1 

8.3 

4.0 

5.7 
7.6 

2.8 
34.7 
74.9 
22.7 

2.9 
20.3 
67.6 
27.7 

The  remaining  four  charts  contrast  self- 
preparers  and  others  on  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent characteristics. 

For  example,  self-preparers  are  less 
likely  than  others  to  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions. However,  on  the  matter  of  whether 
the  return  was  Joint  or  separate  self- 
preparers  and  others  were  distributed  about 
the  same.  Similarly,  there  were  no  major 
differences  between  the  two  groups  In  terms 
of  the  individual  schedules  they  claimed  to 
have  used  except  that  self-preparers  were 
more  likely  to  say  that  they  used  none  of 
the  specific  schedules.  This  may  be  a  re- 
flection of  the  facts  or  it  may  represent  a 
problem  of  recall. 

Self-preparers  were  more  likely  than 
others  to  be  entitled  to  a  refund  but  the 
difference  was  not  great. 


CHART  XXXV.-SEX,  AGE,  RACE,  AND  MARITAL  STATUS 
|ln  percent] 

Total  taxpayers 100.0  100.0  100.0 

Male 60.2  61.6  59.7 

Female 39.7  38.4  40.1 

Under  20  years  of  age 6.7            6.6  6.8 

21-34  years  of  age 28.8  36.7  25.6 

35-44  years  of  age 18.0  18.5  17.8 

45-54  years  of  age 20.3  20.2.  20.3 

55-64  years  of  age 15.6  11.5  17.4 

65  and  over 10.3            6.4  11.8 

While 91.2  93.5  90.1 

Black 5.7            16  6.6 

Other 1.9            1.3  2.2 

Married 69.1  70.0  68.8 

Single 17.3  21.5  15.6 

Widowed,  divorced, 

separated,  etc 13.4           8.4  15.5 


The  distribution  of  self-preparera  and 
others  by  sex  was  about  the  same. 

Self-preparers  had  a  tendency  to  be  some- 
what younger  than  others  and  they  allowed 
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a  greater  Incidence  of  being  single  as  opposed 
to  widowed,  divorced  or  separated. 

CHART  XXXVI.-INCOME,  EDUCATION,  AND  OCCUPATION 

(In  percent] 


Total 

(100) 

1970  preparer 

Self 
(3a  2) 

Other 
(69.8) 

Total  taxpayers 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $5,000. 

23.5 

36.7 

22.9 

8.1 

5.0 

19.6 
34.9 
26.9 
10.1 
6.1 

25.6 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

37.6 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

21.3 

$15,000  to  $19,999..    . 

7.1 

$20  000  or  more 

4.5 

Some  elementary  school 

Graduated  elementary  school. 
Some  high  school 

4.3 
8.8 
19.8 
36.0 
17.1 
13.5 

11.0 

11.7 

15.0 

24.0 
6.0 
6.3 
4.6 

12.4 
&6 
1.6 

.4 
2.4 
12.5 
35.7 
23.4 
25.6 

19.7 

10.8 

21.2 

16.7 
3.0 
3.0 
6.5 

12.0 
4.9 
1.3 

6.0 
11.6 
22.9 

Graduated  high  school.. 

36.2 

Some  college.       

14.4 

Graduated  college 

8.3 

Professional,  technical, 
kindred  workers  . 

and 

7.3 

Managers,  officials,  and  pro- 
prietors  

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred 
workers 

Craftsmen,    foremen,    and 
operatives 

Service  workers 

Laborers 

Students       

12.2 

12.3 

27.2 
7.3 
7.7 
3.8 

Housewives 

Retired 

Unemptoyed 

12.4 
7.1 
1.8 

Self-preparers  tended  to  have  high  Income 
and  more  education  than  taxpayers  who  had 
someone  else  prepare  their  return  and  this 
is  refiected  In  the  occupations  of  the  two 
gn'oups. 

Although  there  were  no  Important  differ- 
ences between  self-preparers  and  others  In 
terms  of  geographic  location,  self-preparers 
tended  more  than  others  to  be  located  In 
areas  of  high  population  density. 

CHART  XXXVII. -GEOGRAPHIC  REGION  AND  POPUUTION 
DENSITY 

(In  percent] 


Total 
(100) 

1970  preparer 

Self 
(30.2) 

Other 
(69.8) 

Total  taxpayers 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Northeast 

Northcentral 

South 

West 

24.9 
30.9 
29.0 
15.2 

27.6 
27.5 
28.0 
16.9 

23.8 
32.3 
29.5 
14.4 

Standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas 

69.3 

73.9 

67.3 

Over  1,000,000  population.... 
Under  1,000,000  population.. . 

35.5 
33.9 

37.2 
36.7 

34.5 
32.8 

Nonmetropolitan  areas 

30.7 

26.1 

32.7 

TBCHNICAL  APPENDIX 

Sample  Design 
The  universe  of  taxpayers  was  sampled 
using  an  advanced  multistage  stratified  area 
probability  technique.  At  each  stage  the 
probability  of  selection  was  made  propor- 
tionate to  population  size.  The  method  was 
such  that  the  probability  of  taxpayers  being 
draw  Into  the  sample  was  equal.  The  sample 
Is  therefore  self -projecting  to  the  universe 
within  specific  tolerance  limits.  Because  of 
detailed  stratification  of  the  sampling  frame 
by  geographic  area,  population  density  and 
Intercensal  growth  rate,  the  sample  has  high 
statistical  efficiency.  The  sample  was  drawn 
from  Crossley's  master  frame  and  consisted 
of  fresh  households  not  previously  surveyed 
by  us.  Frequent  relisting  of  the  households 
within  the  master  frame  Insures  that  newly 
built  bouseh(^ds  are  properly  represented. 
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The  first  stage  of  sample  selection  was  of 
primary  sampling  units  and  proceded  along 
the  following  lines: 

a.  All  ooimtles  in  the  conterminous  US. 
were  subdivided  into  nine  census  divisions. 

b.  The  counties  were  then  grouped  into 
those  In  and  out  of  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas.  (SMSA's). 

c.  Counties  In  SMSA's  were  stratified  Into 
five  population  size  groups  from  those  In 
SMSA's  over  1  million  to  those  In  SMSA's 
of  less  than  100,000  population. 

d.  Nonmetropolitan  counties  were  divided 
into  fotir  groups  according  to  level  of  urbani- 
zation from  those  that  are  50%  or  more 
urbanized  down  to  thobe  with  no  urbanized 
place  in  the  county. 

e.  Nonmetropolitan  counties  were  further 
subdivided  Into  several  groupings  reflecting 
the  estimated  rate  of  Intercensal  growth. 

f .  With  probability  proportionate  to  size,  80 
primary  sampling  units  (counties  or  groups 
of  contiguous  counties)  were  selected  from 
the  frame  formed  by  the  stratification  de- 
scribed in  steps  a-e  above. 

The  second  stage  of  sampling  consisted 
of  selecting  several  hundred  minor  civil  divi- 
sions within  the  80  primary  sampling  units. 

a.  For  those  minor  civil  divisions  for  whldi 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  provides  block 
statistics,  blocks  were  selected  vrt th  probabil- 
ity proportionate  to  the  number  of  house- 
holds. The  objective  was  to  yield  block  clus- 
ters of  approximately  equal  size.  Therefore, 
very  small  blocks  were  combined  with  adja- 
cent ones  and  large  blocks  were  randomly 
subdivided. 

b.  In  minor  civil  divisions  not  covered  by 
block  statistics,  enumeration  districts  were 
selected  with  ^probability  proportionate  to 
size.  As  In  the  base  of  blocks,  small  envunera- 
tlon  districts  were  combined  and  large  ones 
were  randomly  subdivided  to  produce  approx- 
imately equal  sized  clusters. 

For  selection  of  households  block  maps  or 
enumeration  district  maps  were  used  as  aids 
to  canvass  and  list  all  households  In  the 
sample  areas. 

In  the  designation  of  sample  of  households 
a  starting  unit  was  designated  at  random  In 
each  sample  area  and  every  nth  household 
was  selected  covering  the  entire  cluster. 
Sample  Execution 

About  500  clusters  consisting  of  7  or  8 
households  In  about  370  minor  civil  divisions 
were  selected.  No  substitution  was  permitted 
for  sample  households  that  did  not  yield  an 
Interview. 

In  total  3,875  households  were  sampled.  Of 
these,  498  (12.8%)  contained  no  taxpayers: 
and  228  (5.9% )  were  unoccupied.  In  calculat- 
ing the  completion  rate  only  these  house- 
holds were  excluded. 

Tbe  number  of  occupied  households  desig- 
nated for  Interview  was  3.148.  In  total,  inter- 
views were  completed  with  2,427  households 
(yielding  2.761  Individual  Interviews)  for  a 
completion  rate  of  77.0  percent.  Households 
refusing  to  be  Interviewed  were  10.4%.  The 
following  table  shows  the  completion  rates 
for  three  major  population  groups: 

(In  percent) 


Metro- 

Ottier 

Non- 

politan 

metro- 

metro- 

areas 

politan 

politan 

over 

areas 

areas 

Total    1,000,000 

Total  occupied 

households (3,14«)  (1,271)  (934)  (9*3) 

Total 100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Completed  house- 
hold interviev«.  77.0  72.3  79.2  81.4 

Refusals 10.4  13.6  10.2  6.2 

Not  at  home 9.8  11.8  8.6  8.2 

Other! 2.8  2.3  2.0  4.2 


>  Including  language  barrier. 
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To  obtain  relatively  balanced  completions 
a  differential  callback  pattern  was  used.  In 
central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas  over  one 
million,  4  callbacks  were  made.  Three  call- 
backs were  made  In  suburbs  of  metrojjolltan 
areas  over  one  mUUon  and  In  all  other  metro- 
politan areas.  In  nonmetropolltan  areas  two 
callbacks  were  made. 

The  completion  rates  for  the  four  geo- 
graphic regions  were  as  follows: 

|ln  percent] 


North-  North- 
Total  east  central  South  West 

Total  occupied 

households (?, 148)  (839)  (904)  (886)  (519) 

ToUl 100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Completed  house- 
hold interviews.      77.0  73.5  80.5  82  6  67  4 

"e'uMls.  10.4  12.5  9.1  7.7  137 

Notathome 9.8  11.0  7.5  7.3  15  8 

Other! 2.8  3.0  2.9  2.4  3  1 


'  IrKluding  language  barrier. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  Inci- 
dence of  filing  a  tax  return  for  1970  and 
the  mean  number  of  returns  filed  per  house- 
hold both  dropped  compared  to  1969. 

Among  the  3,059  returns  filed  In  the  house- 
holds where  successful  contact  was  estab- 
lished the  2,761  completed  Interviews  rep- 
resents a  completion  rate  of  90.3 "; . 

INCIDENCE  OF  FILING  FORM  1040  THIS  YEAR 


1971  study, 
1970  return 


1970  study, 
1969  return 


Percent  Number  Percent    Number 


Total  successful 
household  contacts..    100.0     2,925      100.0       1,839 


No  return  filed 17.0  498  12.6  232 

One  or  more  return  filed  . .  83. 0  2  427  87  4  1  607 

Mean  number  of  returns  ' 

'•'«' 1.05  3,059  1.12  2,065 


Controls  at  the  field  interviewing  level 
Complete  written  Instructions  were  pre- 
pared for  administrative,  sampling  and 
Interviewing  procedures  in  the  field.  They  In- 
cluded full  directions  for  Interviewing  and 
rewwdlng  responses,  as  well  as  all  detaUs  of 
sampling  and  selection  processes. 

All  materials — questionnaire,  question- 
naire instructions,  sampUng  Instructions.  caU 
record  sheets,  etc.— were  forwarded  to  local 
supervisors  In  each  Interviewing  point.  Prior 
to  the  scheduled  starting  date  for  interview- 
ing, each  supervisor  held  a  group  meeUng  of 
Interviewers  for  traliUng,  study  and  practice. 
These  training  sessions  generally  ran  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Instructions  were  read  word  tat 
word,  with  discussion  on  any  points  requir- 
ing claaslficatlon,  to  Insure  complete  and  uni- 
form tmderstandlng  by  each  Interviewer. 
Practice  Interviews  were  conducted  within 
the  group,  using  the  questionnaire. 

Each  interviewer  received  an  assignment 
from  the  supervisor  who  was  responsible  for 
validation  and  careful  examination  dally  of 
each  person's  work.  C3ompleted  interviews 
were  mailed  to  the  office  for  editing  and 
processing.  ^   ^^ 

VeHflcation 

More  than  20  percent  of  the  interviews 
were  immediately  verified  by  phone  by  the 
local  supervisor  In  the  field.  In  addition;  over 
30  percent  of  all  Interviews  were  verified  by 
YOTk  offl^*"*  ^lepbone  from  Crossley's  New 
Controls  at  the  processing  level 

All  completed  questionnaires  were  checked 
against  a  Call  Record  Sheet,  kept  by  each 
interviewer  to  record  the  result  of  each  at- 
tempt  at  Interview.  This  is  a  control  to  in- 
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sure  strict  adherence  to  the  sampling 
procedures. 

Each  questionnaire  was  reviewed  by  a 
trained  editor  for  completeness,  accuracy, 
consistency  and  quality.  The  editor  reviewed 
each  Interviewer's  work,  watched  for  state- 
ments In  conflict  with  previous  answers,  non- 
verbatim  recording  of  responses,  for  repeti- 
tion of  answers,  questions  asked  unneces- 
sarily, and  omissions. 

Upon  completion  of  editing,  questionnaires 
were  selected  at  random  for  hand  tabulations 
of  questions  which  were  not  precoded.  Codes 
were  developed  for  these  questions  allowing 
for  the  later  addition  of  other  Items  that 
were  mentioned  with  sufficient  frequency. 

Prior  to  coding,  codes  received  thorough 
instructions.  Check  coding  was  performed  on 
a  100  percent  basis  at  the  start,  continuing 
until  an  acceptable  coder  difference  level  was 
reached.  Thereafter,  10  percent  of  the  work 
of  each  coder  was  checked. 

Data  and  responses  coded  Into  miscel- 
laneous categories  were  recorded  verbatim, 
retained  for  later  analysis,  and  identified 
by  questionnaire  number.  The  lists  were  re- 
viewed frequently  to  determine  whether  a 
new  category  should  be  added  to  the  code. 
"Other"  categories  did  not  Include  any  Items 
mentioned  by  as  many  as  2  percent  of  the 
respondents. 

All  data  were  transferred  to  IBM  cards. 
A  100  percent  verification  check  was  made 
of  all  key  punching.  Complete  consistency 
checks  were  made  to  uncover  and  correct  any 
coding  and  punching  errors.  All  statistical 
computation  as  well  as  consistency  of  bases 
were  thoroughly  checked  on  all  tables. 

The  actual   key  punching  and   computer 
tabulations  were  subcontracted  to  Datatab, 
Inc.,  a  New  York  service  bureau  firm  that 
Crossley  has  used  for  many  years. 
Validation  of  results 

Usually  the  only  possible  check  of  sample 
survey  results  Is  to  compare  the  demographic 
statistics  against  Census  figures.  Often  this 
method  Is  not  satisfactory  since  the  popula- 
tion studied  may  differ  from  that  reported  by 
Census  and/or  the  Census  figures  might 
themselves  be  subject  to  error  or  be  out  of 
date. 

On  this  study  there  was  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  entire 
sampling.  Interviewing  and  data  processing 
procedure. 

The  IRS  conducted  a  Taxpayer  Usage 
Study.  This  was  a  detailed  analysis  of  a 
systematic,  random  sample  of  about  6000 
tax  returns.  Other  than  for  a  small  sampling 
error  the  Taxpayer  Usage  Study  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
characteristics  of  taxpayer  returns.  Since 
the  Crossley  survey  measured  some  of  the 
same  characteristics  a  direct  comparison 
could  be  made. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  following  illustra- 
tions the  two  studies  have  a  remarkably 
close  correspondence.  The  apparent  discrep- 
ancy between  the  percentages  reported 
using  schedule  E  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Crossley  study  excluded  tax- 
payers living  In  institutions  who  represent 
a  large  portion  of  the  schedule  E  users. 

|ln  percent! 
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Crossley 
study 


IRS  taxpayer 
usage  study 


Schedules  used: 

A 

51.6 

46.6 

B 

28.3 

28.7 

C 

11.0 

8.5 

0 

8.1 

9.0 

E 

5.7 

15.3 

F 

7  6 

4.6 
1.8 

R 

2.9 

Used  preaddressed  peel  off 

label 

57.4 

57.1 

Elected  to  have  IRS  compute 

tax 

1.0 

1.0 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  16, 1971 

Dear  Taxpayer:  This  letter  Is  to  Introduce 
a  field  representative  from  Crossley  Surveys 
an  Independent  public  opinion  firm.  We  have' 
commissioned  this  company  to  conduct  a  sur- 
vey to  learn  more  about  the  problems  tax- 
payers have  in  filling  out  their  Federal 
income  tax  returns,  and  the  kinds  of  assist- 
ance they  need. 

Your  household  has  been  scientifically 
selected  at  random  by  Crossley  to  be  part  of 
a  national  cross-section  of  taxpayers.  Your 
name  and  address  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence  by  the  survey  organization.  The 
views  you  express  will  be  combined  with 
those  of  other  people  In  the  sample  to  pro- 
duce a  statistical  report  that  does  not  iden- 
tify you  or  any  other  taxpayers  In  the  survey 

By  conducting  studies  such  as  this,  we  can 
develop  better  tax  forms  to  meet  your  needs 
and  Improve  our  taxpayer  assistance 
program. 

I  hope  that  you  will  cooperate  with  the 
interviewer.  Thank  you  In  advance  for  your 
help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  W.  Brisbin, 
Assistant  Commissioner, 

Planning  and  Research. 

Federal  Tax  Form  Stttdt 

1.  When  you  received  your  1970  1040  tax 
forms  package  in  the  maU  was  it  in  eood 
condition?  * 

No. 

Yes. 

Did  not  receive  in  mail. 

2.  Did  you  prepare  your  own  Federal  tax 
return  this  year  for  1970? 

Yes. 

No  (Skip  to  Q.  3g). 

3a.  Was  the  form  you  used  this  year,  for 
1970  taxes,  the  same  or  different  from  the  one 
you  used  last  year  for  1969  taxes' 

Different. 

Same.  * 

Don't  know. 

(Actually  this  year's  form  was  somewhat 
different  from  last  year's.) 

b.  What  differences,  if  any,  did  you  notice 
between  this  year's  and  last  year's  forms? 
(Probe.) 

c.  Overall,  from  your  point  of  view,  was 
the  1970  tax  form  better,  worse  or  the  same 
as  last  year's? 

Better. 
Worse. 
Same  (Skip  to  Q.  3e) . 

d.  Was  the  difference  fairly  great  or  only 
slight?  ' 

Great. 
Slight. 

e.  In  what  ways.  If  any,  was  the  new  form 
better  than  the  old  one?  (Probe.) 

f .  In  what  ways.  If  any.  was  the  new  form 
not  as  good  as  the  old  one?  (Probe.) 

g.  To  what  extent.  If  at  all,  are  you  both- 
ered by  the  year  to  year  changes  In  the  form 
1040,  a  lot.  some  or  hardly  at  all? 

Bothered  a  lot. 

Bothered  some. 

Hardly  at  all. 

Don't  know. 

4.  Please  tell  me  whether  you  tend  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  each  of  the  following  state- 
ments: 

a.  Like  most  government  things  Form  1040 
Is  a  lot  more  complicated  than  it  has  to  be. 

Agree. 
Disagree. 
No  opinion. 

b.  The  complexity  of  Form  1040  Is  largely 
a  result  of  our  complicated  tax  laws. 

Agree. 
Disagree. 
No  opinion. 

c.  In  changing  Form  1040  from  year  to 
year  the  IRS  Is  trying  to  make  It  easier  for 
taxpayers  to  use. 
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Agree. 

Disagree. 

No  opinion. 

&a.  In  the  past  six  months  or  so  have  you 
beard  any  publicity,  either  favorable  or  un- 
favorable about  the  1970  tax  form? 

Yes. 

No  (skip  to  Q.6a.) 

b.  Was  what  you  heard  favorable,  unfavor- 
able or  both  favorable  and  unfavorable? 

Favorable. 

Unfavorable. 

Both. 

Don't  know. 

6a.  Have  you  been  contacted  by  the  IRS 
in  the  past  couple  of  years  about  your  taxes? 

Yes. 

No  (skip  to  Q.7a.) 

b.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  contact 
with  the  IRS?  Was  It.  (Read  list.)    ■ 

Correction  of  arithmetic. 
Questioning  Items  on  return. 
Or  something  else,  (^eclfy.) 

c.  Did  you  feel  that  the  IRS  was  fair  in 
these  particular  dealings  with  you? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know. 

7a.  //  1970  return  prepared  hy  self  (Q2), 
skip  to  Q.7n. 

Who  prepared  yovir  return  for  this  year 
(1970)? 

Friend,  relative. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Lawyer. 

Accountant. 

Tax  preparation  service. 

Other  (Specify.) 

b.  Do  you  usually  have  the  same  type  of 
person  or  service  do  your  return  or  do  you 
switch  around? 

Same. 

Switch. 

Have  prepared  own  In  past. 

{Show  card  A.) 

c.  Which  of  the  factors  on  this  card  are 
most  Important  to  you  In  selecting  someone 
to  prepare  your  tax  return? 

Cost. 

Tax  expert. 
Confidential  dealings. 
Other  (Specify.) 
(Show  card  B.) 

d.  Which  one  of  these  reasons  was  the 
most  Important  reason  for  having  someone 
else  prepare  your  tax  return  this  year? 
What  was  next  most  Important?  Third? 
Fourth? 

Rank  Order  1. 2,  3,  4,  5. 

Too  complicated  to  do  myself. 

To  minimize  tax  due. 

To  save  myself  the  bother. 

To  avoid  the  risk  of  paying  too  little. 

Other  (Please  specify.) 

e.  Would  you  still  have  someone  do  your 
tax  return  even  if  the  form  was  made 
simpler? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know. 

f.  How  well  satisfied  are  you  with  the  way 
In  which  your  return  was  prepared  for  you 
this  year?  Are  you  .  .  .  (Read  list.) 

Fully  satisfied. 
Somewhat  dissatisfied. 
Very  dissatisfied. 
Don't  know. 

(Show  1040  forms  package  and  point  to 
peel  off  label  on  front.) 

g.  Was  this  peel  off  label  transferred  to 
the  Form  1040  you  filed  this  year? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know. 

h.  Did  you  give  the  label  or  the  forms 
package  with  the  label  on  It  to  the  person 
who  prepared  your  return? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know. 
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1.  How  much.  If  anything,  did  It  cost  to 
have  your  return  prepared  this  year  (1970)? 

$ . 

J.  Who  prepared  your  tax  return  last  year, 
that  is,  for  1969? 

Friend,  relative. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Lawyer. 

Accountant. 

Tax  preparation  servioe. 

Other  (specify.) 

Beit. 

k.  Why  did  you  get  assistance  this  year  and 
not  last? 

(Skip  to  Q.  12a.) 

1.  Was  the  cost  of  having  your  tax  done 
this  year  more,  less  or  the  same  as  last 
year? 

This  year  (1970). 

More. 

Less. 

Same  (skip  to  Q.  12a.) 

m.  Why  did  you  have  to  pay  more/less  this 
year  than  last  year? 

(Skip  to  Q.  12a.) 

n.  Who  prepared  your  return  last  year,  that 
is,  for  196B  taxes? 

Friend,  relative. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Lawyer. 

Accountant. 

Tax  preparation  service. 

Other  (specify.) 

Self  (skip  to  Q.  8.) 

o.  Why  did  you  get  assistance  last  year 
and  not  this  year? 

(Skip  to  Q.  9a.) 

8.  Now  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  me 
your  opinion,  if  any,  as  to  which  form  was 
better,  this  year's  or  last  year's  on  a  num- 
ber of  different  specific  characteristics.  First, 
how  about  the  instructions  that  accompanied 
the  tax  form.  By  this  we  mean  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  sources  of  income  that  must  be 
declared,  the  deductions  which  you  are  en- 
titled to  take  and  the  different  methods  of 
filing.  Which  Instructions  were  clearer  and 
easier  to  understand,  this  year's  or  last 
year's? 

Q.  8  Preference:   this  year's   (1970);   last 
year's  (1969) ;  no  pref./D.K. 
Characteristics  : 

A.  Clarity  of  instructions. 

B.  Location  of  instructions  In  tax  booklet. 

C.  Ease  of  following  directions  for  making 
entries  on  tax  form  Itself. 

D.  Amount  of  time  required  to  complete 
form. 

E.  Amount  of  repetition  in  making  entries. 

F.  Adequacy  of  form  in  providing  for  de- 
ductions. 

0.  Ease  of  comparing  with  previous  year's 
tax  return. 

H.  Number  of  different  schedules  required. 

1.  Amount  of  space  provided  for  making 
entries. 

J.  Length  of  form. 

K.  Ease  of  making  a  duplicate  copy  for 
personal  records. 

L.  General  organization  and  layout  of 
form. 

M.  Need  for  outside  assistance. 

N.  Similarity  to  previous  year's  form. 

{Show  respondent  1970  Federal  income  tax 
forms  booklet.) 

9.  I  would  like  you  now  to  think  specifi- 
cally about  the  income  tax  form  you  used 
to  prepare  your  return  this  year. 

Looking  through  this  booklet  and  the 
forms,  do  you  recall  a  specific  feature  or  Item 
that  caused  a  problem  for  you? 

Yes. 

No.  (Skip  to  Q.  9b.) 

a.  What  was  it? 
{Point  tb  peel  off  label.) 

b.  Did  you  use  this  label? 
Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know  (Skip  to  Q.  9d.) 
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c.  Did  you  have  any  problem  in  peeling 
off  the  address  label  from  the  cover  of  the 
tax  forms  package  and  transferring  it  to  the 
top  front  page  of  form  1040? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know. 

{Point  to  index  on  front  page  of  booklet.) 

d.  Did  you  use  the  index  when  preparing 
your  1970  return? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know  (Skip  to  Q.  9f.) 

e.  Was  the  Index  very  helpful,  somewhat 
helpful  or  not  helpful  at  all? 

Very  helpful. 
Somewhat  helpful. 
Not  helpful  at  all. 

f.  Do  you  remember  seeing  a  question  on 
this  year's  Form  1040  about  foreign  bank 
accounts? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know  (Skip  to  Q.  9h.) 

g.  What  reaction,  if  any,  did  you  have  to 
the  question  on  foreign  accounts? 

{Point  to  second  page  {back)  of  form 
1040.) 

h.  This  year  the  back  of  Form  1040  pro- 
vided space  for  summarizing  certain  kinds  of 
income  {Point  to  part  II),  adjustments  to 
Income  {Point  to  part  III),  credits  {Point  to 
part  V),  other  taxes  and  payments,  (Point 
to  parts  VI  and  VII) .  Which.  If  any,  of  these 
parts  for  summarization  did  you  use? 

Partn. 

Part  m. 

PartV. 

Part  VI. 

Part  vn. 

None  (Skip  to  Q.  9 J.) 

1.  Did  you  find  this  provision  for  sum- 
marizing helpful  or  not? 

Yes — helpful. 

No — not  helpful. 

No  opinion. 

{Point  to  Part  IV,  tax  computation.) 

J.  Did  you  use  this  section  to  compute 
your  tax  or  were  you  able  to  read  your  tax 
directly  from  the  tables? 

Used  Part  IV. 

Did  not  use. 

Don't  know. 

{Turn  to  instructUma  pages  3  through  18 
and  leaf  through  them  quickly.) 

k.  Last  year  Instructions  were  printed  on 
the  backs  of  the  various  schedules.  This  year 
the  Instructions  have  been  kept  s^arate  and 
the  schedules  have  been  printed  front  and 
back.  Which  method  do  you  prefer,  this 
year's  or  last  year's? 

Prefer  this  year — 1970. 

Prefer  last  year — 1969. 

No  preference. 

1.  To  what  extent.  If  at  all,  did  you  have 
trouble  this  year  because  the  various  sched- 
ules were  printed  back  to  back? 

A  lot  of  trouble. 

Some  trouble. 

No  trouble. 

{Point  to  tables,  pages  14,  IS  and  back  of 
package.) 

m.  To  what  extent.  If  at  all,  did  you  have 
trouble  reading  these  tables  because  of  the 
small  print? 

A  lot  of  trouble. 

Some  trouble. 

No  trouble. 

{Point  to  instructions,  pages  3-13.) 

n.  To  what  extent.  If  at  ai:,  did  you  have 
trouble  reading  the  instructions  because  of 
the  small  print? 

A  lot  of  trouble. 

Some  trouble. 

No  trouble. 

(Point  to  front  of  Form  1040  (third  page 
ofbookUt).) 

o.  You  will  notice  that  the  IRS  has  used 
blue  shading  as  well  as  blue  and  red  print. 
Do   you   find   the   use   of   color   helpful   or 
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would  you  prefer  a  white  form  with  black 
print? 

Prefer  color. 

Prefer  black  and  white. 

No  preference. 

10.  In  total,  about  how  much  time  did  you 
spend  in  preparing  this  year's  tax  return? 

Amount  of  Time  (Hours). 

11a.  As  you  may  know  assistance  and  In- 
formation concerning  the  preparation  and 
filing  of  Income  tax  can  come  from  different 
sources.  For  each  of  the  following  please  tell 
me  If  you  used  It  as  a  source  of  assistance 
this  year. 

Telephoned  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Visited  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 

Internal  Revenue  Service  Supplementary 
Tax  guides. 

Privately  published  tax  guides. 

Articles  in  newspapers  or  magazines 

Speeches  or  articles  provided  by  civic  or 
other  organizations. 

Advice  of  friends/relatives. 

Advice  of  accountant/lawyer. 

Radio  or  television  programs  or  announce- 
ments. 

None. 

b.  Who  was  the  sponsor  of  the  helpful 
information  you  got  this  year  from  radio  or 
TV?  (Do  not  read  list.) 

(Ask  all.) 

12a.  When  you  file  your  Federal  tax  return 
you  can  either  take  a  standard  deduction  or 
you  can  Itemize  your  deductions  for  such 
things  as  contributions,  medical  expenses, 
interest  and  certain  taxes.  For  this  year, 
that  Is,  for  1970  taxes  did  you  take  the  stand- 
ard deduction  or  itemize  your  deductions? 
Did  you  take  the  standard  or  itemized  deduc- 
tions last  year? 

Standard  deductions.  This  year  1970;  last 
year  1969. 

Itemized  deductions.  This  year  1970;  last 
year  1969. 

(Show  Card  C.) 

b.  Which  of  the  statements  shown  on  this 
card  best  describes  how  you  decided  on 
whether  to  itemize  or  take  the  standard 
deduction? 

Followed  formula  in  instructions  on  bot- 
tom of  Page  5  (point  to  page  6  instruction) . 

Worked  out  tax  both  ways  and  used 
method  that  resulted  in  lowest  tax. 

Was  advised  by  someone  else. 

Just  knew  deductions  would  be  too  small  to 
Itemize. 

Just  knew  deductions  we/e  large  enough 
to  itemize. 

Always  do  it  this  way. 

Some  other  way  (please  specify) . 

13.  Generally  speaking,  what  Is  your  atti- 
tude toward  the  annual  Job  of  filing  your 
Federal  Income  tax  return?  (Probe) 

14a.  Were  you  aware  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  IRS  will  compute  your  tax? 
All  you  have  to  do  Is  fill  In  the  Information 
on  Form  1040  about  your  Income,  exemptions 
and  marital  status  and  mall  it  to  the  IRS. 
They  will  compute  the  tax  due  and  refund 
any  overpayment  or  send  you  a  bill  for  the 
amount  owed. 
Tes. 
No.  Skip  to  Q.  16. 

b.  As  far  as  you  know  were  you  eligible 
this  year  to  have  the  IRS  compute  your  tax? 

Yes 

No.  Skip  to  Q.  15. 

c.  Did  you  have  your  tax  computed  by  the 
IRS  this  year? 

T«a. 
Mb. 

d.  Why  not? 
Skip  to  Q.  15. 

e.  Some  people  tell  ua  that  their  main 
reason  for  having  IRS  figure  the  tax  Is  to 
delay  making  their  payment  while  others  do 
It  primarily  to  avoid  having  to  make  the  com- 
putations. What  was  your  main  reason? 

Delay  payment. 

To  avoid  computations. 

Both  important. 
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16.  Were   you   entitled  to   a   refund   this 
year  or  did  you  have  to  pay? 
Refund. 
Pay. 

16.  Did  you  get  a  refund  last  year? 
Yes. 

No. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  for 
the  purpose  of  classifying  your  responses. 

17.  The  Income  tax  form  you  filed  this  year 
had  different  schedules  which  were  to  be 
attached  to  it.  Please  tell  me  which  of  the 
following  schedules  you  used?  (Show  1970 
Form  1040  and  read  list) 

Schedule  A  for  Itemized  deductions. 

Schedule  B  for  dividends  or  interest  over 
»100. 

Schedule  C  for  own  business. 

Schedule  D  for  capital  gains  and  mutual 
fund  capital  gain  dividends. 

Schedule  E  for  annuities,  pensions,  part- 
nerships, estates  and  trusts. 

Schedule  F  for  farm  Income. 

Schedule  R  for  retirement  Income  credit. 

18a.  You  mentioned  that  you  filed  Sched- 
ule R  to  get  the  retirement  income  credit. 
Did  you  also  file  for  a  retirement  Income 
credit  last  year? 

Yes. 

No. 

Don't  know  (Skip  to  Q.  18d) . 

b.  Were  this  year's  and  last  year's  forms 
the  same  or  different? 

Different. 

Same. 

Don't  know  (Skip  to  Q.  18d). 

c.  Which  one  did  you  find  easier  to  work 
with? 

1970  Schedule  R. 
1969  Schedule  R. 
No  preference. 

d.  Were  you  aware  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  IRS  will  compute  the  tax- 
payer's retirement  Income  credit  as  well  as 
his  income  tax? 

Yes. 

No. 

19a.  For  this  year,  that  Is,  1971  did  you 
make  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax  on 
which  you  pay  Installments? 

Yes. 

No.  Skip  to  Q.  21. 

b.  In  filing  their  declaration  some  people 
try  to  estimate  closely  the  tax  that  will  be 
due  In  order  to  minimize  what  they  will 
owe  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Others  try  to 
pay  the  smallest  required  Installments  neces- 
sary to  avoid  penalties.  Which  situation 
would  you  say  best  fits  yovu*  case? 

Try  to  estimate  total  tax  accurately. 
Pay      smallest      installments      to      avoid 
penalties. 

c.  Did  you  do  your  Declaration  of  Esti- 
mated tax  at  the  same  time  as  your  Form 
1040? 

Yes.  ^^ 

No. 

d.  Approximately  one  month  before  the 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  quarterly  estimated  tax 
payments  are  due  the  IRS  mails  you  a  notice 
reminding  you  of  the  next  payment  date. 
How  helpful  is  this  notice  to  you?  (Read  list) 

Very  helpful. 
Somewhat  helpful. 
Not   necessary. 

e.  Do  you  figure  your  own  Declaration  of 
Estimated  tax  or  do  you  have  someone  else 
do  It  for  you? 

Do  by  self. 
Someone  else  does. 

f.  Who  does  it  for  you? 
Friend,  relative. 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Lawyer. 

Accountant. 

Tax  preparation  service. 

Other.  Skip  to  Q.  21. 

g.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  estimate  your 
tax?  (Probe) 

h.  What  tax  rate  schedules,  if  any,  do  you 
use? 
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(Shoe  envelope  set.) 

20a.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  envelopes  IRs 
provides  for  mailing  your  declarations  and 
Installment  payments.  Did  you  find  the  en- 
velopes easy  to  use  or  did  they  cause  you 
some  kind  of  problem? 

Caused  problem. 

Easy  to  use. 

b.  Which  kind  of  envelope  woiild  you  pre- 
fer: the  ones  you  got  this  year  or  regiUar 
self  addressed  loose  envelopes  like  the  one 
that  comes  with  your  Form  1040  package? 

Prefer  this  year's. 

Prefer  regular  business  type. 

21.  Are  you  married,  single,  widowed,  di- 
vorced or  separated? 

Married. 

Single. 

Widowed/divorced /separated. 

22a.  What  is  your  occupation? 

b.  What  business  or  Industry  is  that? 

23.  What  is  the  last  grade  of  school  you 
completed? 

Some  elementary  school. 
Graduated  elementary  school. 
Some  high  school. 
High  school  graduate. 
Some  college. 
C!ollege  graduate. 

24.  Approximately  what  is  your  age? 
Under  20  years. 

21  to  34  years. 
35  to  44  years. 
45  to  54  years. 
56  to  64  years. 
65  and  over. 
(Show  Card  D.) 

25.  What  letter  on  this  card  represents 
your  family  income  for  1970  before  taxes? 

A.  Under  $6,000. 

B.  Over  $5,000  but  under  $10,000. 

C.  Over  $10,000  but  under  $16,000. 

D.  Over  $15,000  but  under  $20,000. 

E.  Over  $20,000. 
(Record  by  observation.) 

26.  Respondent's  sex: 
Male. 

Female. 

27.  Respondent's  race: 
White. 

Black. 

Other. 

Cluster  Frame  No. 

Name. 

Address. 

City. 

State. 

Interviewer. 

Household  No. 

Tel.  No.  Area  Code. 

Date. 

Val.  by. 

Date. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ADAM  CLAY- 
TON POWELL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   NTW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Is  a  time  for 
both  sadnes.s  and  reflection. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  in 
the  House  came  to  know  him  well  for 
his  persevering  capability  as  a  legislator. 
He  served  in  this  House  for  13  terms 
and  his  legislative  successes  are  a  matter 
of  record. 

Dr.  Powell  was  by  vocation  first  a  min- 
ister in  the  Baptist  Church,  having  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  in  divinity  from 
Shaw  University  in  1934.  For  40  years 
he  was  minister  of  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church  in  New  York  City. 
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There  is  an  appropriate  relationship 
between  Dr.  Powell's  two  roles — minister 
and  legislator.  In  both,  he  was  striving 
to  serve  his  pec^le — and  in  this  he  suc- 
ceeded very  well. 

As  a  member  and  later  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Dr. 
Powell  was  outspoken  and  adamant  in 
his  support  of  legislation  to  help  the 
working  man,  the  uneducated,  and  the 
imdereducated.  He  showed  particular 
concern  for  the  oppressed  of  every  race, 
creed,  and  color. 

Others,  particularly  members  of  the 
committee  who  served  with  him,  can  de- 
tail the  areas  and  issues.  But  suffice  it 
to  say  that  Dr.  Powell  could  take  due 
credit  for  having  brought  to  fruition  some 
50  major  legislative  programs  in  the  fields 
of  educati(Hi,  labor  standards,  and  aid 
to  the  poor  and  the  elderly. 

There  are  few  pieces  of  social  legis- 
lation enacted  since  World  War  11  which 
lack  the  imprint — to  one  degree  or  an- 
other— of  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  He  was 
controversial,  but  so  was  nearly  every 
subject  with  which  he  and  his  committee 
had  to  deal. 

It  is  too  soon  to  view  with  true  perspec- 
tive, but  I  venture  to  predict  that  when 
the  history  of  the  social  changes  of  our 
times  are  evaluated,  the  initiative  and 
leadership  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  will 
be  most  conspicuous  and  creditable.  He 
was  a  man  who  knew  his  people  and 
their  problems  and  did  his  best  to  serve 
them  faithfully  in  both  his  roles:  Eis  a 
minister  and  as  a  legislator. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  SPECIAL 
PAY  ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing the  Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay 
Act  of  1972.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  give 
the  military  the  authorization  which  will 
be  necessary  if  the  United  States  is  to 
achieve  its  stated  goal  of  an  all-volimteer 
military  force  by  the  summer  of  1973. 

In  the  90th  Congress  I  introduced  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  an  all-volunteer  military  was 
in  the  national  interest  and  that  such  a 
force  should  be  implemented  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date.  Implementation  is 
underway,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  believe  the 
provision  of  the  Unifonned  Services  Spe- 
cial Pay  Act  will  smooth  the  transition 
and  assure  the  eventual  success  of  at- 
tracting sufficient  numbers  of  volunteers. 

This  legislation  provides  for  four  types 
of  special  pay.  First,  removal  of  the  re- 
striction on  enlistment  bonuses  to  those 
in  combat  elements  will  permit  the  De- 
fense Department  to  apply  special  pay  to 
high  aptitude  categories  in  short  supply. 
Second,  special  pay  would  be  authorized 
for  those  who  enlist  or  reenllst  into  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserves.  Third,  special  pay 
would  be  authorized  to  officers  with  cer- 
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tain  occupational  skills.  High  bonuses 
could  be  provided  to  medical,  dental,  and 
other  specialties.  Fourth,  the  regular  re- 
enlistment  progrsun  and  the  variable  re- 
enlistment  program  would  be  combined 
into  a  more  cost-effective  program  de- 
signed to  retain  those  in  special  skills. 

Flexibility  is  what  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  transition  to  an  all-volunteer 
force,  and  that  is  the  aim  of  this  bill.  The 
Department  of  Defense  would  be  allowed 
to  selectively  induce  certain  individuals 
to  reenllst  without  being  boimd  to  a  per- 
manent, expensive,  across-the-board  bo- 
nus requirement.  This  should  allow  the 
military  to  cope  with  the  problem  ex- 
pected to  develop  as  large  numbers  of  the 
last  group  of  draftees  leave  the  service. 

As  the  economy  of  the  Nation  de- 
velops, the  classes  of  occupational  skills 
in  which  there  are  shortages  constantly 
change.  The  bill  would  aUow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  implement  programs 
wherein  the  payment  of  wage  differen- 
tials is  based  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
individual  needed  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  have  been  advised,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  support  this 
legislation  which  offers  a  cost-effective 
method  of  eliminating  the  need  for  draft 
calls. 


SHARE  REVENUE,  GET  OIL 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  recent 
occasions  I  have  taken  the  floor  to  dis- 
cuss the  need  to  establish  a  foi-mula  by 
which  coastal  States  can  be  reimbursed 
for  the  public  services  they  render  in 
support  of  mineral  production  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

At  the  present  time,  37.5  percent  of 
the  revenues  derived  from  mineral  pro- 
duction on  Federal  lands  are  directed  to 
the  States  within  whose  borders  the  lands 
are  located.  This  is  manifestly  fair,  for 
it  is  the  States  that  provide  the  roads, 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  public  serv- 
ices which  make  minerad  production 
possible. 

Existing  law  does  not  provide  for 
similar  treatment  of  coastal  States  pro- 
viding identical  public  services  essential 
to  mineral  production  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

This  discrepancy  in  the  treatment  of 
inland  States  and  coastal  States  has  been 
studied  and  ably  reported  by  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  its  distinguished  executive 
editor,  George  W.  Healy,  Jr. 

I  am  inserting  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  editorial  reports  by  Mr.  Healy.  and 
calling  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

[From    the    New    Orleans    Tlmes-Plcayune, 

Mar.   29,   1972] 

S^iARE  Revenux,  Oct  On. 

(By  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.) 

Evidence  is  mounting,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
have  to  begin  treating  offshore  federal  lands 
as  It  treats  inland  federal  lands. 

That  Is,  it  is  going  to  have  to  share  with 
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coastal  states  revenues  from  offshore  lands  if 
it  expects  those  lands  to  produce  more  needed 
energy  and  to  generate  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  federal  treasury.  Certainly,  unless  it  does 
this,  the  prospect  of  Increased  offshore 
energy  and  revenue  production  is  not  bright. 

During  the  past  four  years  more  than  $200 
million  was  shared  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  states  having  inshore  federal 
lands  which  produced  mineral  and  other 
revenues.  Louisiana,  Texas,  California  and 
other  coastal  states  off  whose  shores  bU- 
Uons  of  dollars  have  been  produced  from 
federal  lands  have  received  no  share  of  these 
revenues. 

What  are  the  mounting  circumstances 
which,  we  believe,  must  effect  change  in  this 
inequitable  situation? 

Many  states  are  resisting  proposals  for 
minerals  exploration  and  production  off  their 
coasts.  Nine  state  senators  and  assemblymen 
from  Long  Island  are  pushing  four  bills  In 
the  New  York  Legislature  which  would  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  drilling  In  continental 
waters  off  New  York.  Massachusetts,  through 
Its  governor's  office,  has  stated  that  it  is  the 
public  policy  of  the  state  to  resist  drilling  to 
prevent  possible  damage  to  its  fishing 
industry. 

The  fact  is  that  the  flsh  catch  off  Louisiana 
has  multiplied  almost  six  times  since  the  first 
oil  well  was  completed  off  the  coast  of  this 
state. 

Legal  action  is  being  taken  to  seek  for  the 
Atlantic  Coast  states  which  were  among  the 
original  American  colonies  boundaries  ex- 
tending 100  miles  into  the  ocean. 

The  paramount  consideration  in  the  off- 
shore situation.  In  our  opinion,  is  acute  need 
for  more  production  of  energy  by  the  United 
States. 

According  to  William  A.  Radllnski,  assocl. 
ate  director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  domes- 
tic production  now  meets  76  percent  of  ihe 
nation's  requirements  for  oil  and  natural  gas. 
By  1985,  he  expects  domestic  production  will 
account  for  only  44  percent  of  domestic 
needs. 

Mr.  Radllnski  recently  told  representatives 
of  the  oil  industry  that  whether  or  not  pro- 
duction from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Is  expanded  will  depend  largely  on  reducing 
public  fears  of  environmental  damage. 

There  is  another  important  consideration. 
We  believe  it  wUl  depend  also  on  whether 
the  Congress  passes  legislation  providing  for 
sharing  with  coastal  states  of  revenues  which 
expensive  services  performed  by  those  states 
make  possible. 

States  other  than  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
California  are  beginning  to  take  active  inter- 
est in  the  definite  need  for  sharing  of  the 
offshore  revenues. 

The  New  York  State  Petroleum  CouncU 
took  note  of  this  need  in  expressing  its  op- 
position to  action  at  Albany  seeking  to  stop 
or  hinder  offshore  drilling.  It  pointed  out 
that  a  factor  which  should  be  considered  by 
the  New  York  Legislature  before  it  acts  on 
restrictive  bUls  is  "Potential  revenue  sharing 
by  coastal  states  in  the  royalties  and  bonuses 
from  marine  resource  development." 

Coastal  states,  obviously,  could  make  good 
use  of  this  revenue  In  land  reclamation  and 
environmental  protection  work  as  well  as  In 
other  activity  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
nation.  And,  of  course,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  sharing  with  them  revenues 
which  they  deserve. 

As  national  Interest  is  focused  on  the 
growing  energy  shortage  and  on  ecology.  It 
seems  to  us  natural  that  more  attention  will 
be  received  by  the  plight  of  the  coastal 
states. 

What,  In  our  opinion,  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant meeting  is  scheduled  in  New  York 
April  19-20.  It  will  be  a  conference  on  energy 
and  public  policy  arranged  by  The  Confer- 
ence Board. 

The  call  for  the  conference  by  Alexander  B. 
Trowbridge,  board  president.  Is  a  clear,  con- 
cise statement  of  a  situation  which  should 
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concern  all  Americans  who  don't  desire  to 
turn  back  the  clock  and  again  rely  on  the 
tallow  candle  for  Illumination,  the  pine  knot 
for  beat  and  the  horse  and  buggy  for 
mobility. 
Mr.  Trowbridge  said: 

"The  security  of  any  major  nation  depends 
upon  its  future  supply  of  clean  energy.  For 
the  first  time  In  Its  history,  the  United  States 
faces  the  problem  of  declining  energy  re- 
sources, conQlctlng  concerns  and  philoso- 
phies about  the  use  of  energy,  and  mounting 
socio-economic  expectations  on  the  part  of 
the  public. 

"This  conference  will  attempt  to  identify 
the  complexities  of  the  problem  and  asses3 
the  costs  and  benefits  Involved  in  ordering 
the  objectives  and  priorities  of  a  public 
policy  that  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  all. 
"The  conference  objectives  are  to  docu- 
ment to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  the 
energy  supply-demand  prospects  of  the 
United  States;  to  set  out  the  facts  that  sug- 
gest a  problem  of  major  national  proportions 
for  the  period  197&-198fi  and  beyond;  to 
distinguish  what  factors  must  be  considered 
If  we  are  to  meet  our  energy  requirements; 
to  bring  forcefully  before  the  conferees,  as 
energy  users,  the  Issues  that  will  need  resolu- 
tion If  we  are  to  achieve  a  clean,  economical 
and  secure  energy  supply;  and  to  provide  to 
the  public  a  clear  understanding  of  the  im- 
pact and  tradeoffs  that  lie  ahead  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  national  energy  resources." 
Panelists  will  Include  representatives  of 
government,  industry  and  organizations  di- 
rectly concerned  with  protection  and  Im- 
provement of  the  environment. 

The  National  WUdllfe  Federation  wUl  be 
represented.  So  will  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Producers  of  oil,  gas  aud  coal 
and  distributors  of  energy  will  speak. 

This  conference,  we  hope  and  expect,  will 
be  one  at  which  participants  will  listen  to 
each  other  and  look  to  the  common  good  of 
all  the  people. 

It  should  be  an  antidote  for  some  or  the 
shouting  that  has  been  done  and  still  is  being 
done  about  "energy  versus  environment." 

As  Dr.  William  M.  Laird,  director  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute's  Committee 
on  Exploration,  has  said,  enormous  amounts 
of  energy  are  needed  just  to  clean  up  the 
environment,  "as  well  as  to  maintain  our 
present  standard  of  living." 

Sharing  with  the  states  of  revenues  from 
federal  offshore  lands  is  becoming  a  more 
and  more  Important  part  of  the  picture. 


SAVE  ST.  ALBANS  NAVAL 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  meet- 
in?  on  January  18,  1972,  of  the  Retired 
Officers  Association,  Krickerbocker 
Cliapter,  an  organization  of  over  500  re- 
tired oflBcers  of  all  services  up  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  and  admiral,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  regard- 
ing the  rumored  closing  of  :he  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hospital  by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Be  it  resolved  that  we  view  with  great  con- 
cern the  rumored  closing  of  the  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hospital.  We  deem  Its  services  to  be  In- 
valuable to  us  and  our  families,  as  they  are 
no  doubt,  to  the  thousands  of  other  retired 
personnel  and  their  dependents  In  the  met- 
ropolitan area.  The  closing  of  this  hospital 
would  cause  irreparable  harm  to  all  of  us  who 
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consider  the  services  of  this  Institution  an 
essential  and  rightful  privilege  we  have 
earned  and  are  entitled  to. 

I  remain  very  concerned  about  this 
situation  and  certainly  endorse  this  res- 
olution, and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 


OHIO  AND  BOY  SCOUTING 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Boy 
Scouting  has  long  been  a  proud  heritage 
in  this  country  and  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  developing  responsible  young  men  who 
are  able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  this 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues certain  information  on  the  Boy 
Scouting  programs  in  Ohio. 

Ohio  provides,  of  coiu-se,  a  location  for 
important  national  and  regional  Scout- 
ing events  and  meetings.  As  one  example, 
in  this  past  July,  Cincinnati  served  as  a 
center  for  regional  training  in  the  use  of 
the  Scouting  paraprofessional — a  new 
Scouting  concept.  But  Ohio  has  made  its 
largest  contribution  to  the  Scout  move- 
ment through  its  people  who  serve  as 
leaders  of  the  movement. 

Five  men  from  Ohio  serve  on  the  BSA 
executive  board.  Dwight  J.  Thomson  of 
Cincinnati,  director  and  special  assist- 
ant to  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Plywood- 
Champion  Papers,  Inc.,  has  served  since 
1962.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Foundation  for  International  Scouting. 
Jeffrey  L.  Lazarus  of  Cincinnati,  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  board  of  the  John 
Shillito  Co..  has  served  since  1956.  Ed- 
ward L.  Kohnle,  chairman  emeritus  of 
the  Monarch  Marking  System  Co.  in 
Dayton,  has  served  since  1953.  John  R. 
Donnell  of  Findlay,  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  the  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  has 
served  since  1953. 

Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Lazarus,  Mr. 
Kohnle,  and  Mr.  Donnell  have  received 
scouting's  three  highest  awards:  the 
Silver  Beaver,  Silver  Antelope,  and  Sil- 
ver Buffalo.  Lastly,  Walter  L.  Lingle,  Jr., 
of  Cincinnati  has  served  since  1954  and 
is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Foundation  for 
International  Scouting.  Mr.  Lingle,  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  of  the  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.,  has  received  the  Silver 
Beaver  and  the  Silver  Buffalo  Awards  for 
his  distinguished  service  to  boyhood. 

The  two  men  serving  on  the  BSA  ad- 
visory council  are  E.  J.  Thomas  of  Akron 
and  Oliver  P.  Bolton  of  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Thomas,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  for  7  years  and  l.s  a 
former  BSA  executive  board  member, 
serving  for  14  years.  For  his  service  to 
scouting  and  to  boyhood,  he  has  been 
presented  with  the  Silver  Antelope  and 
Silver  Buffalo  Awards.  Mr.  Bolton,  asso- 
ciated with  Prescott,  Merrill,  Turben  & 
Co.,  and  an  ex-Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  was  also  a  member 
of  the  BSA  executive  board.  He   was 
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presented  with  the  Silver  Beaver  and 
Silver  Antelope  Awards. 

Two  men  from  Ohio  are  regional  exec- 
utive committee  vice  chairmen.  They 
are  Morris  B.  Martin  of  Springfield  and 
Paul  H.  Pheififer  of  Sandusky.  Reuben 
Hitchcock,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland  was  chair- 
man in  region  4  for  the  promotional 
efforts  for  the  XIII  World  Jamboree  in 
Japan.  Last  year  the  Silver  Antelope,  for 
service  to  boyhood  on  a  regional  level 
was  awarded  to  William  H.  Graham  of 
Gallon,  Judge  Perry  B.  Jackson  of  Cleve- 
land, Walter  C.  Langsam  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Joseph  A.  Meek  of  Akron. 

Scouting's  contributions  to  Ohio  are 
typified  by  its  program  to  Save  Our 
American  Resources.  On  just  the  1  day, 
June  5  of  this  year — Scouting  Keep 
America  Beautiful  Day— 10,000  adults 
and  60  Scouts  collected  1,200  tons  of 
litter,  spruced  up  15,000  acres  of  park- 
lands,  and  cleaned  up  2,700  miles  of 
State  highways  and  rivers.  This  part  of 
the  complete  program  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  BSA  Executive  Board 
has  extended  Project  SOAR  for  another 
year. 

Operation  Reach  is  Scouting's  ap- 
proach to  the  drug  abuse  problem. 
Begun  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as 
a  pilot  program  in  a  few  areas,  Opera- 
tion Reach  is  now  being  instituted 
throughout  Ohio  and  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  Scout  councils  in  Ohio  maintain 
38  camps,  which  cover  more  than  15,000 
acres.  Last  year  41,000  Scouts  and  Ex- 
plorers participated  in  long-term  camp- 
ing at  these  camps.  The  camps  addi- 
tionally hosted  1,173  disadvantaged 
non-Scouts.  From  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, Scouts  and  Explorers  come  to  use 
70  camping  facilities  and  historic  trails 
in  the  Buckeye  State  and  are  part  of  the 
BSA  National  Campways  tour  program. 

Ohio's  23  Scout  coimcils  serve  a  total 
boy  membership  of  232,000.  Included 
are,  as  of  the  first  of  this  year,  12,000 
yoimg  adults  in  Exploring,  97,000 
Scouts,  and  123,000  Cub  Scouts.  Work- 
ing with  these  youths  are  80,000  adult 
volunteers  and  a  professional  staff  of 
231. 

But  Scouting  in  Ohio  provides  not 
just  quantity,  but  quality  as  well.  Scout- 
ing's Honor  Medal  for  lifesaving  at  the 
risk  of  one's  own  life  went  last  year  to 
Eagle  Scout  Bruce  Lamberson.  age  16, 
troop  15,  sponsored  by  the  Plymouth 
Church  of  Shaker  Heights,  and  Eagle 
Scout  David  Potter,  age  17,  of  troop  186, 
sponsored  by  Saint  Johns  Lutheran 
Church  of  Columbus. 

All  in  all,  Ohio  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  valuable  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America;  as  Scouting  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  valuable  to  the  State  of 
Ohio. 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

OF   NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent 
hearings  before  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
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rine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  Mr.  O.  R. 
Strackbein,  president  of  the  Nationwide 
Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy,  tes- 
tified on  H.R.  12324,  to  amend  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  on  oil  quota  imports. 

Mr.  Strackbein  makes  a  contribution 
toward  an  imderstanding  of  the  problem 
of  maintaining  a  viable  U.S.  Merchant 
Fleet,  and  I  would  like  to  share  his  tes- 
timony with  other  Members  of  Congress. 
His  statement  follows: 
The  Amzrican  Merchant  Marine:  Eztreme- 
LT  Endangered  Spxcies 

The  American  public  Is  properly  concerned 
about  the  preservation  of  certain  species  of 
the  animal  world.  We  read  much  about  the 
imminent  extinction  of  the  bald  eagle,  the 
great  western  condor,  the  sperm  whale,  the 
grizzly  bear  and  other  species  regarded  as  eco- 
logically valuable  and  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  threat- 
ened with  extinction  no  less  surely  and  re- 
lentlessly than  the  animal  species  that  are 
finding  survival  more  difficult  year  after  year 
because  of  the  encroachment  of  civilization. 

The  conditions  of  competition  under  which 
our  merchant  marine  operates  are  no  less 
onerous  and  no  less  threatening  to  survival 
than  those  faced  by  the  animal  species  that 
give  us  concern. 

If  the  animal  species  about  the  survival  of 
which  we  are  concerned  are  really  to  survive 
we  must  create  the  conditions  that  will  assure 
their  survival.  If  our  merchant  marine  Is  to 
survive  we  are  equally  obliged  to  create  the 
conditions  necessary  for  Its  survival.  Present 
conditions  do  not  augur  well  for  such  a 
result. 

We  have  an  unfortunate  tendency  In  this 
country  to  Indict  an  indvistry  for  Inefficiency 
If  It  cannot  compete  with  foreign  rivals. 
Even  If  we  ovirselves,  the  public,  by  legisla- 
tion or  otherwise  load  onerous  handicaps  on 
an  Industry  we  expect  It  nevertheless  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  rivals  that  are  not  similarly 
burdened.  It  may  Indeed  be  true  that  the 
burdens  we  have  laid  on  our  Industry  is 
Justified,  or  at  least  is  so  regarded  by  the 
electorate.  This  fact  does  nothing,  however, 
to  sharpen  the  competitive  edge  of  any  In- 
dustry If  Its  foreign  competitors  do  not  carry 
an  equal  or  similar  burden. 

There  has  spread  In  the  public  mind  the 
Idea  that  American  Industry  Is  no  longer  as 
dynamic,  as  eager  to  overcome  obstacles  and 
as  ambitious,  If  you  please,  as  In  the  past. 
There  may  be  some  truth  In  the  Indictment; 
but  the  quality  of  Incentive  may  have  as 
much  to  do  as  anything  else  with  any  decline 
In  that  reject.  If  domestic  shipping  is  In- 
efficient how  do  we  explain  the  efficiency  of 
our  foreign  flag  vessels  that  often  operate 
under  the  same  management?  Are  the  opera- 
tors suddenly  transformed  when  they  operate 
under  a  foreign  flag?  If  our  industry  as  a 
whole  has  become  slack,  lack-lustre  or  even 
lazy,  how  do  we  explain  the  profitable  opera- 
tion of  the  numerous  enterprises  that  have 
been  built  in  recent  decades  through  $80 
billion  in  direct  private  American  Investment 
abroad? 

No!  American  Industry,  be  It  shipping, 
mining  or  manufacturing,  unquestionably 
still  responds  when  the  outlook  for  profits  Is 
sustained  by  foresight  and  Informed  calcula- 
tion. When,  however,  the  odds  are  so  obvi- 
ously negative  that  venture  capital  would 
be  lost,  the  incentive  necessary  as  motiva- 
tion Is  gone.  Then  apparent  apathy  seizes 
our  entrepreneurs.  The  deciding  factor  Is 
really  then  a  matter  of  degree  of  negative 
probabilities.  If  these  are  overwhelming,  stag- 
nation will  unquestionably  follow.  If  the  out- 
look, though  cloudy,  still  offers  some  hope, 
some  venture  capital  will  come  forward,  but 
not  In  torrents.  The  brighter  the  outlook,  the 
freer  will  be  the  flow  of  investment  capital. 

Saying  this  Is,  of  course,  not  to  reveal 
some  hidden  truth.  Yet  It  is  necessary  to  say 
It  in  reply  to  the  Indictments  constantly 
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aimed  at  American  Industries  that  face 
ruinous  import  competition.  Among  these 
Industries  our  merchant  marine  Is  perhaps 
Exhibit  No.  1  In  point  of  naked  exposure  to 
foreign  competition. 

Other  Industries  may  have  some  marginal 
offset  through  a  tariff  on  Imports.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  American  market  lies  Inland 
from  ports  of  entry.  Freight  charges  on  Im- 
ported goods  moving  to  markets  lying  at 
varying  distance  from  the  ports  of  entry 
offer  further  competitive  Insulation.  In  some 
Instances  the  heavy  costs  of  moving  Imported 
goods  far  Inland  virtually  delivers  the  market 
to  domestic  producers.  Does  that  fact  make 
such  Industries  less  efficient? 

Ships  do  not  pass  through  our  customs  and 
there  Is  no  tariff  on  the  service  they  render 
even  if  they  operate  under  a  foreign  flag. 
Therefore,  to  repeat,  if  the  cost  of  shipbuild- 
ing in  American  yards  Is  higher  than  in  for- 
eign yards  there  is  no  tariff  and  no  Inland 
freight  charge  to  act  as  an  offset.  If  the  cost 
of  ship  operation  is  higher  on  American  ships 
than  the  foreign,  again,  there  Is  no  offset. 
The  competitive  confrontation  with  foreign 
shipping  Is  flat-footed.  There  is  no  cushion, 
no  Insulation. 

If  the  higher  costs  of  American  shipping 
arise  from  the  operation  of  national  policy, 
such  as  wage  and  hour  laws,  obligatory  col- 
lective bargaining.  Insistence  on  higher 
standards  of  living.  In  terms  of  space  per  crew 
member,  food,  sanitation,  safety,  etc.,  the  re- 
sulting competitive  weakness  of  the  shipping 
enterprises  Is  not  their  responslbUlty;  and  it 
is  an  unfair  Indictment  to  lay  the  blame  on 
them. 

The  subsidies  authorized  by  Congress,  both 
for  ship  construction  and  ship  operation, 
have  been  voted  In  recognition  of  the  gaping 
cost-differential  referred  to.  It  is  often  said 
that  subsidization  Itself  leads  to  com- 
placency and  promotes  Indolence.  While  this 
contention  appears  to  be  logical  It  Is  solidly 
refuted  by  the  ama?rtng  increase  In  produc- 
tivity recorded  by  our  agriculture  under  the 
system  of  price  support  that  has  been  In  ef- 
fect over  35  years.  In  point  of  Increasing 
productivity  our  agriculture  has  well  out- 
stripped manufacturing  Industry  as  measured 
by  output  per  man-hour.  An  assured  flnanclal 
return  might  indeed  produce  the  opposite  ef- 
fect If  the  Income  could  not  be  Increased  by 
additional  effort.  The  record  of  rising  pro- 
ductivity of  our  agriculture  clearly  demon- 
strates that  an  assured  Income  combined 
with  the  possibility  of  enhancing  it  If  meth- 
ods of  production  are  Improved  and  greater 
effort  put  forth,  far  from  productlng  Indif- 
ference or  idleness,  boosts  output  and  pro- 
ductivity. What  has  this  record  of  our  agri- 
cultural program  to  do  with  merchant  marine 
policy?  We  shall  see. 

It  U  Indeed  the  policy  of  this  country  to 
maintain  a  merchant  marine  that  Is  able  to 
carry  100%  of  coastwise  cargo  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  Its  foreign  commerce.  This 
policy.  Imbedded  In  law,  was  reaffirmed  In 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  Moreover, 
appropriations  have  been  voted  by  Congress 
designed  to  Inaugurate  the  Implementation 
of  the  policy. 

Yet,  the  fact  Is  that  capital  Is  not  rushing 
Into  the  void.  Venture  capital  should  not  be 
regarded  as  over-tlmld  if  It  foresees  chUUng 
competitive  reaUtles.  Foreign  costs  of  ship- 
building have  averaged  less  than  half  of  our 
costs;  and  the  same  Is  true  of  ship  operation. 
An  Average,  of  course,  conceals  both  the 
costs  that  run  above  and  below  the  average. 
This  means  that  foreign  builders  and  opera- 
tors whose  costs  are  even  below  the  average 
of  45-50%  of  our  costs  are  hidden  among  our 
competitors. 

If  we  seek  an  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  the  response  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers to  governmental  incentive  payments, 
on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  our  merchant 
marine,  on  the  other,  we  have  only  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  collateral  legislative  or 
administrative   measures  that  accompanied 
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the  agricultural  subsidies.  The  subsidy  of 
shipbuilding  and  ship  operation  Itself  falls 
far  short  of  the  support  that  was  and  Is  ex- 
tended not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to  other 
segments  of  our  economy. 

The  agriculture  program  of  price  supp<Ht. 
acreage  withdrawal  and  sou  conservation, 
was  accompanied  by  very  restrictive  Import 
quotas  on  wheat,  wheat  flour,  raw  cotton, 
sugar,  dairy  products  and  other  Items.  Wheat 
and  wheat  flour  imports  were  limited  to  less 
than  1  %  of  domestic  production.  Raw  cotton 
Imports  were  held  to  less  than  5%  of  do- 
mestic production.  Imports  of  dairy  products 
are  similarly  limited.  Most  of  those  restric- 
tions have  been  Imposed  under  Sec.  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Thus,  In  addition  to  a  g^uaranteed  price, 
supported  by  payments  from  the  Treasury, 
these  various  crops  were  awarded  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  American  market. 

Our  merchant  marine.  It  Is  true,  enjoys 
100%  of  our  coastwise  trade;  but  on  the 
seaward  side  there  is  nothing  other  than 
limited  cargo  preferences  that  reserves  a 
percentage  share  of  our  export  trade  to  our 
merchant  marine.  In  other  words  there  is  no 
counterpart  to  the  Import  quotas  on  agri- 
cultural products  which  reserve  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  market  toir  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

In  the  field  of  transportation  other  than 
ocean  shipping  we  encounter  a  monopoly  of 
the  domestic  market  similar  to  that  accord- 
ed various  agricultural  products  through 
Import  quotas.  Air  transportation,  both  pas- 
senger and  cargo.  Is  reserved  for  American 
airlines.  This  monopoly  represents  a  very 
sharp  difference  In  treatment  of  two  arms 
of  oiu-  extra-territorial  transport  system. 
Railroad  transportation  is  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly for  domestic  companies.  Even  truck- 
ing is  Immune  to  foreign  competition.  If  air 
traffic  within  this  country  can  properly  be 
reserved  to  American  airlines,  why  cannot 
at  least  a  "substantial"  share  of  ocean  ship- 
ping In  our  Import  and  export  transactions 
also  be  reserved  for  American-flag  ships, 
whether  subsidized  or  not. 

We  may  be  sure  that  our  airlines  would 
soon  fall  to  the  low  level  of  our  merchant 
marine,  which  now  carries  only  approximate- 
ly 5%  of  our  total  Import-export  tonnage, 
should  air  transportation  be  opened  without 
restriction  to  foreign  airlines.  In  the  case  ot 
the  agricultural  products  enjovlng  Import 
quota  restrictions,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  despite  our  price  support  of  agricultural 
products,  our  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  ]>eanut 
growers,  and  or  dairying  would  all  be  sub- 
jected to  ruinous  Import  competition  should 
the  Import  quotas  be  lifted.  The  price  sup- 
port of  Itself  would  not  save  them  because 
huge  unsold  stocks  would  burst  out  of  our 
warehouses  with  costly  consequences  to  the 
Treasury. 

For  the  same  reason  our  maritime  subsi- 
dies of  themselves  cannot  rescue  our  mer- 
chant marine. 

Beyond  the  monopoly  of  the  domestic 
market  enjoyed  by  our  airlines,  they  also 
enjoy  considerable  Federal  subsidies.  In  1971 
these  came  to  a  total  of  well  over  $900  mil- 
lion. By  comparison  the  ship  operation  sub- 
sidy administered  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration totaled  $277  million  and  the  ship 
construction  subsidy  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reached  a  total  of  $140 
million.  The  two  combined  were  less  than 
half  the  subsidy  to  air  transportation.  (Sta- 
tistical Abstract  of  the  tTnlted  States.  1971, 
Table  583,  p.  377).  1971  agrtcultiuia  subsi- 
dies were  $5.4  billion,  est.) . 

The  competitive  position  of  our  merchant 
marine  Is  such  today  that  but  for  cargo 
preferences  (military  and  Foreign  Aid  ship- 
ments) our  flag  ships  woiUd  have  only  negli- 
gible cargoes.  If  any,  to  carry.  The  Cargo 
Preference  Act  of  1954  prevented  the  final 
wrecking  of  our  merchant  marine.  However, 
this  preference  is  minuscule  compared  with 
the    virtual    monopolies    of    the    domestic 
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market  bestowed  on  other  forms  of  traiis- 
portatlon  and  leading  agrlciUtural  products. 
Luckily  In  the  field  of  our  maritime  ac- 
tivity, from  shipbuilding  to  ship  operation, 
we  have  a  solid  statistical  base  for  our  judg- 
ments and  conclusions.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment conducts  surveys  of  actual  costs  both 
of  ship  building  and  ship  operation,  here  and 
abroad.  We  are  not  reduced  to  guessing  or 
theorizing  when  we  speak  of  the  cost  dif- 
ferential of  over  100%.  It  Is  a  fact  of  life; 
and  no  amount  of  demagogy  can  hide  the 
truth. 

Moreover,  as  already  said,  the  merchant 
marine,  outside  of  the  subsidy,  enjoys  no 
competitive  cushioning  In  the  form  of  a 
tariff  or  Inland  freight,  such  as  many  other 
Industries  do  enjoy,  albeit  often  to  an  insuf- 
ficient degree  in  view  of  the  wide  cost- 
differentials  they  also  suffer  In  their  com- 
petitive confrontation  with  foreign  produc- 
ers. 

To  Impugn  the  efficiency  and  vigor  of 
our  Industry  represents  a  gratuitous  and 
baseless  libel.  As  already  observed,  our  agri- 
culture which,  according  to  economic  or 
psychological  theory,  should  have  become 
fat,  complacent  and  Indolent,  under  Federal 
subsidy  and  Import  quota  protection,  has 
proved  the  complete  opposite  to  the  world,  as 
we  have  seen. 

The  upshot  of  the  foregoing  is  that  H.R. 
12324  which  would  amend  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  by  extending  It  to  50%  of  the 
petroleum  imported  by  this  country  under 
the  oil  import  quota  program.  Is  Justified 
on  all  counts  here  considered  and  would 
represent  a  step  toward  removal  of  the 
highly  discriminatory  treatment  that  has 
characterized  our  management  of  the  pub- 
lic aspects  of  the  welfare  of  our  merchant 
marine. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  extension  of 
this  preference  as  proposed  would  bridge  the 
wide  competitive  gap  that  separates  our 
merchant  marine  from  its  foreign  counter- 
part. To  do  this  will  cost  money  Just  as 
svirely  as  all  other  desirable  economic  and 
social  objectives  cost  money;  but  very  much 
less  than  many  other  programs  In  the  public 
sector. 

Alternatively  we  could  regain  our  historic 
position  in  moving  world  trade  if  we  should 
repeal  the  lavra  that  have  led  to  our  in- 
creased costs.  The  possibility  of  doing  so 
even  If  it  were  desirable  approaches  zero 
as  a  limit.  Therefore,  accepting  the  competi- 
tive consequences  of  our  many  enactments 
that  raise  costs,  as  fixtures,  we  must  also 
accept  the  consequences  and  stop  making  a 
whipping  boy  out  of  our  merchant  marine 
unless  we  are  bent  on  killing  it.  That  would 
be  in  direct  violation  of  national  policy,  as 
already  noted.  Extension  of  the  cargo  pref- 
erence as  proposed  under  H.R.  12324  would 
represent  appreciable  assistance  and  buy 
time  for  other  and  more  far-reaching  meas- 
ures. The  bUl  out  of  equity,  fairness  and 
the  national  interest,  should  be  enacted. 


DECISIVE  ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA  SURPRISES  HANOI:  WILL 
SPEED  END  OF  WAR 
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our   remaining    troops   as   their   with- 
drawal continues. 

It  is  less  than  amusing  that  most  of 
the  Democrat  contenders  for  the  Presi- 
dency persist  in  their  criticism  of  the 
President's  Vietnam  policies,  because  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  that 
kind  of  criticism  manifests  the  devlsive- 
ness  among  our  population  upon  which 
the  North  Vietnamese  war  effort  has 
been  sustained.  Ironically,  however,  the 
North  Vietnamese  obviously  overrated 
their  propaganda  successes  of  the  past 
when  they  embarked  on  their  massive  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  across  the  De- 
militarized Zone,  because  they  must  have 
felt  sure  their  sanctuaries  in  the  north 
would  continue  to  be  respected  in  com- 
mitting 12  of  their  14  regular  army  divi- 
sions to  the  invasion. 

Frankly,  I  believe  the  decisiveness  of 
the  President's  recent  actions  is  the  only 
assurance  our  remaining  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  have  that  their 
orderly  withdrawal  will  be  protected  and 
that  their  very  lives  will  not  be  sacri- 
ficed by  the  likes  of  present-day  war 
antagonists  whose  mealy-mouthed  poli- 
cies would  have  our  men  lay  down  their 
arms  in  surrender  and  become  bimch  of 
sitting  ducks  in  a  Sunday  shooting  gal- 
lery. It  must  indeed  be  puzzling  to  our 
men  still  in  Vietnam,  as  it  is  to  me  and  I 
am  sure  the  large  majority  of  Americans, 
that  the  massive  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam,  including  at- 
tacks on  American  men  and  facilities, 
was  met  with  silence  by  the  very  same 
individuals  who  now  characterize  our 
response  as  a  dangerous  escalation  of 
the  war. 

Perhaps  the  shallowness  of  that  posi- 
tion is  now  revealed  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  will  no  longer  lure  them  into 
the  false  sense  of  security  they  have 
evidently  relied  upon  in  calling  the  shots 
so  far.  The  language  of  decisive  action  is 
something  about  which  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  meaning. 

Whereas  the  "peace"  talks  at  Paris 
have  long  been  acknowledged  as  a  prop- 
aganda forum  serving  only  the  inter- 
ests of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  it  is  now  a  curious  turn  of 
events  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
begging  to  begin  the  talks  again  in 
earnest.  This,  I  should  think,  Is  evidence 
of  the  strategic  part  the  talks  have 
played  in  the  overall  conduct  of  the 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  As  the 
President  said  last  January,  in  disclos- 
ing the  secret  negotiations  with  the  North 
Vietnamese: 

If  the  enemy  wants  peace,  it  will  have  to 
recognize  the  Important  difference  between 
settlement  and  surrender. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NXW   jnSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intense 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam— including 
the  strategic  Port  of  Haiphong  and  mili- 
tary targets  near  Hanoi — over  the  week- 
end should  not  surprise  anyone  and,  in 
fact,  it  should  be  welcomed  as  the  kind 
of  decisive  action  that  will  quicken  the 
end  of  the  war  and  insure  the  safety  of 


THE  PARMER  AS  THE  GOOD  GUY 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1972 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
and  controversy  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  the  increase  In  food  prices.  Fortu- 
nately   the    Secretary    of    Agriculture, 


Hon.  Earl  Butz,  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution in  the  way  of  explaining  the 
farmers'  position.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  he  wrote 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
April  15,  1972.  Those  who  are  so  anxious 
to  blame  the  farmer  for  the  high  cost  of 
food  should  read  this  and  realize  how 
little  he  contributes  to  the  problem.  The 
article  follows: 

The  Farmer  as  the  Qooo  Gut 
(By  Earl  L.  Butz) 
Washington. — So  your  food  is  costing  you 
more  these  days.  Isn't  It?  And  you  know  why. 
It's   those   farmers   who   are   pushing  their 
prices  higher  and  who  are  grabbing  an  ever 
bigger  chunk  of  your  hard-earned   family 
income,  right? 
Wrong. 

Food  prices  have  gone  up.  And  farmers 
are  getting  more.  It  was  recently  reported 
on  one  of  the  national  television  networks — 
with  the  usual  barely  concealed  tone  of  de- 
spair— that  beef  cattle  prices  have  reached 
the  level  of  twenty  years  ago.  Can  that  be 
right — just  up  to  levels  of  twenty  years  ago? 
True. 

The  rancher  is  gettl.ig  the  same  price  for 
his  beef  that  he  was  getting  twenty  years 
ago.  What  other  products  that  the  average 
family  buys  are  only  now  reaching  the  1952 
price  level?  "But,"  you  say,  "I'm  not  buying 
beef  at  1952  price  levels.  Beef  costs  me  more — 
quite  a  bit  more — at  the  store."  Right  again. 
Let's  see  both  why  food  is  costing  more  and 
why  it  isn't  even  higher: 

As  everybody  knows,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive antidotes  to  high  prices  of  anything  is  to 
Increase  productivity.  The  National  Produc- 
tivity Commission  has  singled  farmers  out 
out  of  their  record  on  productivity : 

A  man-hour  of  work  on  the  farm  is  pro- 
ducing 3.3  times  more  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  Output  per  man-hour  in  the  in- 
dustrial manufacturing  sphere  Is  only  1.6 
times  greater  than  twenty  years  ago.  Thus, 
output  per  man  on  the  farm  is  Increasing 
twire  as  fast  as  It  is  in  the  Industrial  sector. 
In  1951,  one  farm  worker  supplied  sixteen 
people  with  food.  Now  he  produces  enough 
for  51  people — more  than  three  times  as  many 
as  two  decades  ago. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  American 
consumer  paid  $23  for  food  from  $100  take- 
home  pay.  In  1971  he  spent  $16  from  $100  of 
take-home  pay  for  food,  and  he  will  pay  out 
even  less  this  year.  Nowhere  else  In  the 
world  does  food  take  up  such  a  low  percen- 
tage of  the  consumer  budget. 

These  outstanding  gains  have  been 
achieved  against  some  pretty  difficult  ob- 
stacles for  farmers.  The  pricing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts Is  very  competitive  in  this  country. 
Most  foods  are  perishable  products.  Farmers 
have  to  sell  them  almost  the  day  they  are 
ready.  Farmers  can't  hold  milk  or  eggs  very 
long — even  meat  animals  have  to  go  to 
market  when  they  reach  the  right  weight. 
Farmers  can't  wait  for  higher  prices.  And 
they  are  less  able  to  pass  along  their  costs 
than  other  major  economic  groups.  They 
don't  enjoy  Industry-wide  contracts,  fran- 
chises, patents,  licenses  or  territories,  nor 
do  they  have  the  economic  ability  to  force 
higher  prices  and  hold  them. 

Farmers  are  paying  2.3  times  higher  wage 
rates  now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
The  level  of  all  prices  that  farmers  pay 
for  all  purchases  has  gone  up  nearly  60  per 
cent  from  twenty  years  ago,  and  farmers' 
total  production  costs  have  nearly  doubled. 
Real  estate  taxes  on  farms  are  3.8  times 
higher  than  they  were  two  decades  ago. 

Indeed,  the  evidence  suggests  that  farmers, 
far  from  getting  too  much  of  the  national 
Income,  are  still  getting  far  too  little. 

Nevertheless,  the  prices  of  many  farm 
products  have  gone  up  lately,  and  many  peo- 
ple are  concerned  about  It.  They  have  a 
right  to  be.  But  they  shoiUd  be  directing 
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their  concern  at  the  proper  place.  Check  these 
figures : 

Farm  prices  for  food  products  are  up  6 
per  cent  from  twenty  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  wholesale  food  prices  are  up  20  per 
cent  and  retail  prices  a  hefty  43  per  cent. 

Farmers  receive  only  38  cents  from  the 
dollar  consumers  soend  for  farm-raised 
food — down  from  49  cents  twenty  years  ago. 

Employes  in  food  marketing  firms  fire 
getting  2.5  times  higher  wages  than  twenty 
years  ago;  wages  for  production  workers  In 
manufacturing  Industries  are  2.3  times 
higher  than  twenty  years  ago. 

The  American  farmer,  far  from  the  cor- 
porate landowner  he  Is  sometimes  portrayed 
to  be,  is  a  hardy  and  hard-nressed  family 
farmer  struggling  to  earn  an  Income.  The 
rising  costs  that  are  really  responsible  for 
rising  food  prices  are  in  the  62  cents  of  each 
food  dollar  that  go  to  the  middleman — they 
are  the  truckers,  marketeers,  packagers  and 
retailers  who  operate  between  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  consumer. 

Recently,  one  of  the  leading  labor  leaders 
In  this  country  complained  that  food  prices 
were  going  up,  citing  a  story  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Connally  told  about  paying 
$5  for  two  eggs  in  a  plush  New  York  hotel. 
The  labor  leader  noted  that  those  eggs 
brought  the  farmers  whose  hen  laid  them 
exactly  five  cents.  Maybe  it's  time  he  also 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  neither  the  prices 
of  eggs  in  plush  New  Tork  hotels  nor  the 
prices  of  anything  else  wlU  stop  rising  until 
he  and  many  others  who  are  criticizing 
President  Nixon's  economic  program  while 
pressing  for  ever-higher  labor  costs  stop  mak- 
ing them  go  up. 


NEW  MUSIC  COMPLEX  IN  CINCIN- 
NATl— THE  PATRICIA  CORBETT 
PAVILION 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sat- 
urday issue  of  the  Washington  Post  had 
an  article  by  Mr.  Paul  Hume  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  Patricia  Corbett  Pavilion  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati's  College 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  opening  of  the  Corbett  Pavilion  is 
the  most  recent  contribution  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Ralph  Corbett  have  made  to 
the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

In  1967,  the  Corbetts  donated  two 
auditoriums  which  have  brought  their 
contributions  to  $5.5  million,  and  have 
created  one  of  the  world's  finest  centers 
for  the  training  of  young  musicians. 

The  Corbetts  were  also  responsible  for 
the  complete  renovation  of  Cincinnati 
Music  Hall  by  donating  $3.5  million  in 
matching  grants. 

The  entire  hall  has  been  completely 
renovated  and  the  stage  and  backstage 
area  has  been  prepared  for  the  Cincin- 
nati summer  opera. 

In  the  past,  the  Cincinnati  summer 
opera,  which  is  the  oldest  summer  opera 
in  America,  has  performed  in  an  open 
pavilim  at  the  Cincinnati  Zoo.  Now  the 
opera  will  be  able  to  carry  on  its  tradi- 
tion In  the  beautiful  new  music  hall. 

With  the  Corbett  Foundation's  most 
recent  grants,  Cincinnati  Music  Hall  is 
now  the  center  for  both  the  world  re- 
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nowned  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Cincinnati  Summer  Opera. 

The  Corbett's  have  also  given  gener- 
ously to  the  Cincinnati  hospitals.  They 
recently  donated  $250,000  to  Cincinnati's 
General  Hospital  for  continued  cancer 
research. 

At  the  request  of  the  famous  heart  sur- 
geon. Dr.  Cooley,  the  Corbett  Foimda- 
tion  donated  $100,000  to  the  Texas  Heart 
Institute  in  Houston  to  provide  special 
equipment  for  their  emergency  recovery 
room. 

The  following  article  demonstrates  the 
great  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett 
and  the  contribution  they  are  making  to 
our  city  of  Cincirmati  and  the  Nation : 

Cincinnati:   New  Music  Complex,  U.S. 

Premiere 

(By  Paul  Hume) 

Cincinnati. — In  what  is  certainly  one  of 
the  loveliest  Intimate  opera  theaters  in  the 
world,  Cincinnati  Is  enjoying  this  week  the 
American  premiere  of  "Calllsto,"  by  Frances- 
co Cavalll,  a  Venetian  genius  who  wrote  his 
music  300  years  ago. 

The  opera  production  is  only  one  of  the 
events  in  a  week  of  dedicatory  programs  cele- 
brating the  opening  of  the  Patricia  Corbett 
Pavilion  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati's 
College  Conservatory  of  Music.  Last  Tues- 
day's ceremonies  included  a  performance  of 
"The  Martyr,"  by  Carlisle  Floyd,  a  recital  ou 
the  handsome  Casavant  organ  that  stands 
against  one  wall  of  the  new  theater,  and 
two  ballets  by  the  Cincinnati  Ballot  Com- 
pany. 

The  opening  of  the  Corbett  Pavilion  in 
Cincinnati,  with  its  superb  facilities,  ex- 
emplifies a  new  regional  emphasis  on  opera, 
as  the  art  expands  Into  many  promising  new 
musical  centers  across  the  country. 

The  Pavilion,  built  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$5  million,  is  a  stunning  complex  housing  a 
400-seat  theater,  facilities  for  dance  training 
and  performance,  and  a  production  shop  for 
set  design  and  building.  It  stands  Just  be- 
yond Corbett  Auditorium  and  Mary  Emery 
HaU,  two  buildings  dedicated  five  years  ago, 
that  house  the  College  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Also  running  more  than  $5  million, 
those  buildings,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Ralph  Corbett  of  this  city,  provide  one  of 
the  finest  centers  In  the  world  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  musicians  In  every  branch  of 
the  art. 

Planned  as  home  for  all  kinds  of  music 
presentations,  the  Pavilion  is  an  Ideal  size 
for  intimate  opera,  dance  of  every  era,  cham- 
ber music  and  many  other  musical  forms.  Set 
in  a  hollow,  its  buildings,  placed  fanwise  are 
surrounded  by  multi-level,  landscaped 
plazas,  designed  for  outdoor  concerts  as  well 
as  student  recreation. 

In  the  theater,  concrete  walls  are  broken 
up  into  myriad  reflecting  surftices  by  slightly 
raised,  abstract  designs.  The  stage  Is  mod- 
erately thrust  Into  the  house  whose  seats  are 
on  a  sharp  rise  that  gives  perfect  sight  and 
sound  to  each  one. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  striking  tribute  to  its 
designer,  Ming  Cho  Lee  of  New  York  City. 
The  stage  facilities  easily  handle  the  de- 
mands of  Cavalll's  grand  baroque  conven- 
tions. 

"Las  Calllsto,"  as  Its  Italian  original  had  it. 
was  revived  In  that  language  at  England's 
Glyndeboume  Festival  In  1970.  Fhls  week's 
four  performances  at  the  Corbett  Pavilion 
mark  the  first  time  for  It  In  this  country 
and  Its  first  production  In  English  anywhere. 

As  Washipgton  knows  from  the  Opera  So- 
ciety's recent  performances  of  Cavalll's 
"L'Ormindo,"  operas  of  this  era  ask  for  su- 
perb vocal  art  concealed  In  a  generaUy  quiet 
pastoral  style.  Interrupting  the  quiet  from 
time  to  time  are  angry  outbursts,  and  bu- 
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morous  episodes  in  what  today  seem  a  naive 
manner,  but  one  that  was,  originally,  a  high- 
ly sophisticated  affair. 

In  the  Pavilion's  deep  orchestra  pit,  con- 
ductor Carmon  Deleone,  an  assistant  con- 
ductor with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony, 
turned  In  a  masterful  account.  His  student 
orchestra  Included  two  large  harpsichords, 
and  harp,  plus  the  usual  vi-lnds  and  strings 
of  the  period,  supplemented  by  the  organ, 
superbly  played  in  total  darkness — to  avoid 
light  distracting  to  the  audience — by  Sylvia 
Plyler. 

The  entire  production  was  a  student  affair, 
with  sets  and  costumes  designed  and  buUt 
there,  and  dancers,  chorus,  and  soloists  all 
from  the  Conservatory.  Cavalll  asks  today's 
singers  for  technical  feats  with  which  they 
have  little  acquaintance  and  no  experience. 
By  and  large  the  singing  was  adequate  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  music  should  go, 
without  coming  very  close  to  real  art  or 
vocal  style. 

The  English  translation,  handsomely  done 
by  Geoffrey  Dunn,  was  clearly  projected  in 
every  case,  so  that  the  audience  could  enjoy 
the  wit,  often  biting,  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  naughty  episode  from  Ovid. 

Thanks  to  the  munificence  of  the  Corbetts, 
the  Cincinnati  College  Conservatory  now  has 
magnificent  facilities  of  all  kinds  to  offer 
its  students  opportunities  to  achieve  com- 
plete command  of  the  musical  arts.  If  it  all 
works  out  well,  this  city  could  become  one 
of  the  great  world  centers  for  the  entire  art. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
AT  FPC 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NSW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration's  policy  to  afford  equal 
opportunity  to  women  as  well  as  minor- 
ity groups  is  producing  results.  At  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Chairman  John 
Nassikas,  the  number  of  women  in  pro- 
fessional and  technical  positions  has  ris- 
en by  more  than  60  percent  and  non- 
technical by  11  percent. 

A  recent  column  by  Edith  Roosevelt 
appearing  in  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Un- 
ion-Leader describes  in  some  detail  these 
creditable  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Nas- 
sikas at  FPC,  who,  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
writes,  merits  commendation  for  his  en- 
lightened personnel  policies. 

The  article  follows: 

Eqttai.  Opportunity  at  PPC 
(By  Edith  K.  Roosevelt) 

Washington.— The  principle  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  women  In  government  Is  being 
unobtrusively  Implemented  at  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  John  N.  Nassikas  of  Manchester,  N.H. 

FPC  personnel  records  show  that  since 
Nassikas  took  office,  there  has  been  during  s 
two-and-one  half  year  pl^lod  an  unprece- 
dented Increase  of  55  per  cent  m  the  number 
of  women  employed.  The  Increase  has  been 
speciflcaUy  In  the  professional  and  technical 
categories,  including  the  better  paid  posi- 
tions where  women  are  usually  hired  or  pro- 
moted only  in  token  numbers. 

Between  Aug.  1,  1969  and  Jan.  1,  1972,  the 
total  number  of  women  at  the  PPC  In  all 
categories  rose  from  326  to  360,  an  approxi- 
mately 11  per  cent  Increase.  At  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  women  In  professional  and 
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technical  positions  at  the  FPC  rose  from  68 
to  111,  an  Increase  of  more  than  67  per  cent 
or  by  two  thirds. 

The  total  ntunber  of  PPC  employees  was 
1,093  on  Aug.  1,  1961,  as  compared  with 
1,099  as  of  Jan.  1  of  this  year.  Thus,  the  num- 
ber of  women  employees  have  Increased  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  male  employees 
while  the  total  number  of  employees  has 
been  approximately  constant. 

"I'm  not  giving  women  any  special  treat- 
ment," Nassikas  said  when  questioned  about 
the  change.  "This  would  be  patronizing.  All 
I've  been  doing  Is  simply  allowing  women  to 
compete  In  this  country,  quite  a  few  get 
hired  and  promoted  strictly  on  their  merits." 

Who  are  the  women  in  professional  posi- 
tions in  the  PPC?  They  Include  lawyers,  fi- 
nancial analysts,  public  utilities  and  en- 
vironmental specialists  and  statistical  assist- 
ants. 

Diverse  in  backgrounds  and  specialties,  the 
professional  women  at  the  PPC,  which  this 
correspondent  met,  all  agree  on  one  thing: 
They  had  been  given  an  equal  opportunity 
to  compete  and  they  enjoyed  their  work. 

Susan  Thomas  Shepherd,  at  the  age  of  30, 
makes  a  salary  of  $22.000-a-year  as  an  attor- 
ney in  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

With  long  blonde  hair  and  wearing  a 
leather  mini-skirt,  she  has  the  "with  it" 
appearance  of  a  fashion  designer  or  even  a 
movie  starlet  rather  than  the  trial  lawyer  In 
a  technical  field  that  she  is. 

Yet,  according  to  PPC  Executive  Director 
Webster  P.  Maxson,  "Mrs.  Shepherd  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  one  of  the  PPC's 
most  competent  litigators." 

WOMEN    HAVE    ADVANTAGE 

A  young  woman  with  a  great  deal  of 
determination,  Mrs.  Shepherd  recalls  that 
she  resigned  from  her  Job  with  a  Des  Moines 
law  firm  five  minutes  after  the  firm  in- 
formed her  that  the  most  she  could  hope 
for  when  she  had  a  law  degree  was  to  be  the 
firm's  head  legal  secretary. 

Portunately,  she  said,  she  found  more  en- 
lightened   attitudes   elsewhere. 

"Women  lawyers  are  more  accepted  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  country.  In  the  Middle 
West  law  firms  are  afraid  women  have  an  ad- 
vantage," Mrs.  Shepherd  said. 

Does  Mrs.  Shepherd  have  any  recom- 
mendations to  would-be  lady  lawyers  on 
how  to  get  ahead  In  government  or  private 
Industry?" 

"I  think  it's  a  good  Idea  to  find  out  first 
hand  how  offices  are  run  before  you  try  to 
get  a  Job  with  a  law  firm,"  she  replied. 

This  is  Just  what  Mrs.  Shepherd  did  her- 
self. She  attended  a  trade  school  where  she 
learned  stenography  and,  in  this  way,  was 
able  to  work  her  way  through  both  college 
and  Drake  Law  School.  Her  knowledge  of 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  law  offices  enabled  her, 
on  graduation,  as  a  corporation  council  with 
the  Iowa  State  Commerce  Commission  where 
she  did  both  law  work  and  supervised  cleri- 
cal work. 

As  in  many  modern  marriages  in  which 
both  husband  and  wife  work — her  hus- 
band. Roger,  Is  a  research  mathematician 
studying  for  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Mrs.  Shepherd's  husband  does  his 
share  of  the  household  chores  and,  in  par- 
ticular, handles  the  family  budget. 

"I  Just  have  a  Check  book  and  a  handful 
of  credit  cards,"  Mrs.  Shepherd  said.  "My 
husband  does  all  the  figuring." 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Van  Cleve  is  another  at- 
torney who  has  found  that  the  FPC  is  glad 
to  use  her  outstanding  talents.  She  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  as 
Special  assistant  to  the  Commission.  Her 
$30.701-a-year  Job  involves  working  with 
the  Commissioners  and  preparing  formal 
Commission  opinions  and  decisions.  For- 
merly Director,  Office  of  Territories  at  the 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  Mrs.  Van  Cleve, 
received  the  Federal  Woman's  Award  In  1966. 
Mrs.  Van  Cleve  was  hired  by  Nassikas  late 
in  1969  because  he  was  Impressed  by  her 
qualifications  and  reputation.  Before  her  ar- 
rival at  the  PPC,  her  Job  was  formally  con- 
tested by  two  male  attorneys  at  the  PPC  who 
wanted  the  position,  but  Nassikas  ruled  that 
Mrs.  Van  Cleve  should  have  the  Job. 

NO    DISCRIMINATION 

"Discrimination?  1  never  found  any,"  said 
Mrs.  Van  Cleve.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  since 
women  in  good  Jobs  are  still  a  novelty,  the 
men  tend  to  listen  to  you  at  meetings  since 
you  are  something  of  a  cxu-ioslty." 

A  mother  of  three  school-age  children, 
Mrs.  Van  Cleve,  is  married  to  another  attor- 
ney. She  says  that  she  and  her  husband, 
Harry  Van  Cleve,  "like  to  discuss  our  law 
work  together." 

The  Van  Cleves  divide  the  household  work 
along  traditional  lines  with  Mrs.  Van  Cleve 
doing  the  "fuss  work — the  shopping  and  tak- 
ing the  children  to  thelw  dental  appoint- 
ments." \ 

"He  prefers  the  big  picture,"  she  said, 
"such  as  painting  the  walls  of  our  home.  He 
also  takes  responsibility  for  our  share  of  com- 
munity activities." 

Her  life  style  differs  from  that  of  Mrs. 
Shepherd  In  that,  she  said,  "It's  me  that 
handles  all  the  money  matters.  My  husband 
doesn't  like  to  spend  money." 

The  Van  Cleves  own  a  house  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.  Both  enjoy  gardening. 

The  FPC's  Miss  Mary  Kldd  has  a  different 
background  than  the  other  two  In  that  she 
started  at  the  bottom  with  the  PPC — as  a 
82,500-a-year  clerk  In  1946.  Today,  Miss  Kldd 
is  making  about  $22,000  as  an  assistant  to  the 
secretary  of  the  PPC,  an  office  responsible 
for  the  orderly  processing  of  all  matters  com- 
ing before  the  Commission  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  The 
office  also  serves  as  liaison  between  industry 
representatives  and  FTC  staff  members. 

Nassikas  took  a  f>ersonal  Interest  In  Miss 
Kldd  after  having  been  impressed  by  her  ef- 
ficiency and  competence  In  his  contacts  with 
her.  When  her  present  Job  became  vacant,  on 
Nassikas'  Inlatlvs,  she  was  Jumped  to  a  high- 
er grade  with  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Miss  Kldd  has  this  advice  to  young  girls 
wanting  to  climb  their  way  up  the  executive 
ladder : 

"You  have  to  be  willing  to  apply  yourself 
and  to  do  more  than  is  required  of  you." 

Even  in  her  time  off  the  Job,  Miss  Kldd 
was  preparing  herself  for  a  better  position. 
Working  days  at  the  Commission,  she  at- 
tended George  Washington  University  for 
several  years  until  she  got  her  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree. 

But  there  are  rewards  when  you  finally 
make  It  up  the  executive  ladder — both  pro- 
fessional and  personal.  As  a  single  woman. 
Miss  Kldd's  hobby  Is  foreign  travel  and  meet- 
ing people  from  all  over  the  world. 

WILLINO   TO    LISTEN 

Miss  Kldd  was  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Evening  Group  of  Welcome  to  Washington, 
an  international  social  organization  dedi- 
cated to  building  friendships  across  Inter- 
national boundaries.  When  she  goes  to  for- 
eign countries  on  her  vacation,  she  visits  the 
many  interesting  friends  that  she  has  made 
In  this  way. 

What  do  these  women  employees  think  of 
Nassikas  as  a  boss?  Interviewed  separately, 
all  o^  them  singled  out  his  one  quality: 

"He's  always  willing  to  listen." 

A  man  with  an  open  mind — who  considers 
each  person  as  an  Individual  and  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  or  she  can  produce — this 
description  fits  the  FPC  Chairman.  It  goes 
a  long  way  towards  explaining  the  enlight- 
ened personnel  policies  which  prevail  at  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 
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CARGO  THEFT— A  NATIONAL 
DISGRACE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day on  the  House  floor,  I  made  comments 
on  a  television  documentary  that  pointed 
out  the  magnitude  of  the  cargo  theft 
problem  facing  this  Nation.  I  would  like 
to  follow  up  my  floor  statement  by  in- 
serting for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers an  article  written  by  Gen.  Benja- 
min O.  Davis.  This  article  appeared  in 
the  March  20  edition  of  TrafQc  World. 
General  Davis  is  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Safety  and  Consumer  ACfalrs  at  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  I  salute 
General  Davis  and  DOT  for  the  efforts 
that  they  have  made  toward  organizing 
and  coordinating  the  actions  of  Govern- 
ment, industry,  and  labor  to  control  car- 
go theft. 

The  article  follows: 

Government  Action  Mat  Help  But  Indus- 
try AND  Labor  Hold  Final  Solution  to 
Cargo  Theft  Crisis 

(By  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs, 
Department  of  Transportation) 
America's  distribution  system  has  a  costly 
Achilles'    tendon.   Its   weakness   Is   theft — a 
weakness  that  has  resulted  in  an  estimated 
$1.5  billion  in  losses  through  cargo  theft  and 
pilferage  in  1970. 

Obviously,  current  security  measures  de- 
signed to  detect  and  prevent  these  crimes  of 
theft  and  pilferage  are  inadequate.  So  the 
vicious  circle  of  higher  Insurance  premiums, 
higher  prices  for  the  consumer  and  increas- 
ing confidence  among  criminals  has  resulted. 
We  all  know  that  goods  In  transit  are  vul- 
nerable to  theft.  But  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  we  believe  that  goods  are 
only  as  vulnerable  as  people,  like  you  and  me, 
allow  them  to  be.  We  also  believe  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of 
regrets.  And  we  are  concerned  enough  about 
the  problems  of  cargo  theft  and  pilferage  to 
back  up  our  words  with  action. 

Cargo  theft  Is  a  problem  that  demands 
action  and  concerted  action  by  government, 
labor  and  Industry  now.  We  cannot  afford  to 
and  will  not  wait  for  even  greater  drains  on 
our  economy  from  this  invidious  threat  be- 
fore we  act. 

Our  first  action  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  to  co-^onsor  a  series  of 
conferences  on  cargo  security  In  June  and 
July  1971  with  the  Transportation  Associa- 
tion of  America  designed  to  highlight  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  to  plan  a 
course  of  action. 

At  the  first  conference,  John  A.  Volpe,  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  accepted  leadership 
for  government  In  dealing  with  cargo  secu- 
rity. He  announced  the  formation  and  initial 
meeting  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Transportation  Security — the  first  commit- 
tee designed  to  be  a  federal  task  force  for 
combined  effort  in  combatting  crime  In 
transportation.  Fourteen  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  represented  on  the 
committee  and  I  am  its  chairman. 

The  secretary  also  revealed  the  formation 
of  the  Office  of  Transportation  Security  with- 
in my  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Safety 
and  Consumer  Affairs.  The  office  has  been 
structured  to  provide  leadership  and  counsel 
In  all  phases  of  cargo  security — a  sizeable 
goal.  But  we  are  dedicated  to  that  goal.  We 
accept  the  challenge  of  improving  cargo 
security. 
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Industry  also  heeded  the  call  to  action 
at  these  conferences  by  establishing  the 
Transportation  Industry  Cargo  Security 
Council  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America.  On  this 
council,  shippers,  carriers,  freight  forwarders, 
insurers  and  labor  organizations  are  rep- 
resented. Thus  two  committees — one  govern- 
ment, one  Industry — went  to  work  closing 
the  loopholes  that  invite  theft  and  develop- 
ing deterrents  to  cargo  larceny. 

Soon  after  the  conferences  ended,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  working  closely 
with  these  two  committees,  develoi>ed  a  12- 
part  Cargo  Security  Program.  In  essence,  each 
part  of  the  program  highlights  an  area  in 
which  conference  participants  felt  action 
must  be  taken.  Action  committees  have  been 
established  with  working  groups  and  specific 
resjKinslbllltles  for  each  part  of  the  program. 
An  Individual,  whose  department  or  agency 
Is  represented  on  the  Interagency  commit- 
tee, has  been  selected  to  head  each  of  the  ac- 
tion committees.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion employes  currently  head  seven  of  the 
12  committees,  with  the  Departments  of 
Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Justice,  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  General  Services  Administra- 
tion personnel  beading  the  remainder.  DOT'S 
Office  of  Transportation  Security  provides 
support  for  each  program  leader  and  works 
with  them  closely. 

The  12  focal  points  Included  In  the  Cargo 
Security  Program  are: 

Cargo  loss  reporting.  (Department  of 
Transportation) 

Cargo  accountability  and  documentation. 
(Department  of  Transportation) 

Packaging,  labeling,  containers  and  seals. 
(Department  of  Transportation) 

Carrier  liability.  Insurance  and  lose  claims. 
(General  Services  Administration) 

Physical  and  procedural  security  measures. 
(Department  of  Treasury) 

Personnel  security  measures.  (U.S.  Postal 
Service)  \ 

Coordination  of  federal  prograijns.  (Depart- 
ment of  Transportation) 

Coordination  of  state  and  local  government 
programs.    (Department   of  Transportation) 

Law  enforcement  and  criminal  prosecution. 
(Department  of  Justice) 

Pilot  projects.  (Department  of  Transporta- 
tion) 

Security  research  and  dissemination  of 
technical  data.  (Department  of  Transporta- 
tion) 

Shipper  and  consumer  activities.  (Depart- 
ment of  Commerce) 

This  program  should  give  tis  a  handle  on 
the  problem  of  cargo  security,  supply  us  with 
needed  data  and  identify  areas  susceptible 
to  theft.  Howevei,  recommendations  from 
these  program  studies  will  have  to  be  adopted 
by  Industry  and  labor  If  an  effective  program 
of  cargo  security  is  to  be  realized. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  pa.«t  of  the 
Cargo  Security  Program  Is  the  number  one 
Item:  Cargo  loss  reporting:  Due  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  cvirrent  reporting  systems,  the 
accurate  dimensions  of  the  cost  of  cargo  theft 
is  virtually  unknown.  Although  we  all  are 
Indebted  to  Senator  Alan  Bible  and  his  select 
committee  on  small  business  for  providing 
us  to  date  with  dollar  estimates,  an  acctirate 
breakdown  Is  needed  to  gauge  the  scope  of 
the  problem.  So  we  initiated  a  study  to  de- 
velop a  uniform  loss  reporting  system.  We 
have  monitored  the  progress  of  the  program 
carefully  and  are  satisfied  with  the  results 
thvis  far.  We  expect  to  have  a  report  on  this 
prog^ram  available  to  all  carrier  modes  by 
June  30, 1972. 

The  Office  of  Transportation  Security  has 
been  working  also  on  draft  cargo  security 
guidelines — a  review  and  evaluation  of  cvir- 
rent protection  systems.  About  1,500  copies 
of  the  draft  report  have  been  distributed  for 
review  by  labor.  Industry  and  government.  We 
expect  this  report  to  be  available  to  all  seg- 
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ments    of    the    transportation    Industry   by 
June  1  of  this  year. 

The  Office  of  Transportation  Security  has 
also  implemented  several  pilot  projects.  The 
purpose  of  these  projects  is  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  procedure  or  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment on  a  cost  effective  ratio.  We  put  tech- 
nology to  work  wltJi  some  promising  results. 

One  east  coast  trucking  company  installed 
an  electronic  protection  system  using  mo- 
tion sensors,  and  losses  have  dropped  dra- 
matically. There  have  been  no  losses  from 
any  trailer  protected  by  the  system,  although 
there  have  been  several  theft  attempts — one 
of  which  Involved  a  $225,000  load  of  elec- 
tronic equipment.  The  cost  of  the  new  sys- 
tem Is  several  thousand  dollars  less  than  the 
previous  one.  As  a  result  the  company  Is  now 
attractive  to  flrmt>  shipping  high  risk  mer- 
chandise; its  Insurance  rates  are  lower,  and 
higher  earnings  are  predicted. 

Another  example  recently  received  national 
publicity.  A  truck  hijacking  In  New  York 
City  was  prevented  In  a  project  Involving 
truck  marking  and  Identification.  When  a 
marked  truck  was  hijacked,  it  was  spotted 
by  a  police  helicopter  surveillance  team  and 
the  hijackers  were  apprehended. 

Secretary  Volpe  didn't  limit  his  efforts  In 
cargo  security  to  setting  up  committees  or 
addressing  conferences.  Recognizing  the  In- 
terdependence of  safety  and  security,  he 
ordered  the  department's  operating  admin- 
istrations to  incorporate  cargo  security  sis 
part  of  their  established  safety  functions. 
And  the  administrations  responded. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  is  now 
establishing  security  programs  at  five  busy 
ports  (Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  and  Seattle)  as  an  experiment 
to  Insure  that  the  latest  and  best  techniques 
are  being  used  to  combat  loss,  theft  and 
pilferage. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  has 
held  seminars  on  cargo  security  for  its  Bu- 
reau of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Inspectors. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration's 
eight  regional  directors  are  working  closely 
with  the  railroads  In  identifying  and  solving 
security  problems.  And  FRA  is  working  with 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  In  de- 
veloping pilot  projects  to  Improve  cargo  se- 
curity. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  with 
a  civil  aviation  security  program  already  In 
existence,  has  an  office  of  air  transportation 
security  to  deal  with  total  ground  security 
as  well  as  antihijacklng  efforts. 

Secretary  Volpe  also  wrote  to  each  of  the 
50  governors  in  October,  urging  Immediate 
attention  to  the  problem  of  cargo  security 
at  the  state  level.  He  enlisted  the  support  of 
the  governors  In  earmarking  for  cargo  se- 
curity a  proportionate  share  of  federta  funds 
from  the  Justice  Department's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Agency.  The  Secretary's  let- 
ter was  followed  by  one  from  Harold  Ham- 
mond, president  of  the  Transportation 
Association  of  America,  and  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Industry  Cargo  Security 
Council,  urging  the  governors  to  support  the 
Secretary's  call  to  action.  Over  30  governors 
have  respondea. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency 
also  has  provided  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation with  funds  for  the  writing  and 
publication  of  a  handbook  on  the  relation- 
ship of  organized  crime  to  cargo  theft.  The 
handbook  should  be  available  by  June  30, 
1972. 

These  are  Just  highlights  of  some  of  the 
programs  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is  organizing  and  Implementing  to 
fight  cargo  theft.  But  whatever  the  federal 
government  has  done  or  will  do  does  not 
diminish  the  Importance  of  efforts  by  Indus- 
try and  labor.  Cargo  security  begins  at 
home — In  production  lines,  loading  plat- 
forms, and  offices  across  the  country.  The 
manufacturer,  the  shipper,  the  carrier,  the 
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union — each  and  all  have  a  responsibility  to 
share  the  burden. 

We  cannot — as  Americans — tolerate  thiev- 
ery of  any  sort.  The  attitude  of  certain  ele- 
ments In  industry  to  write  off  cargo  loss  as 
an  element  of  overhead  must  change  or  we 
are  fighting  a  losing  batUe.  And  labor  must 
do  Its  part,  too.  Only  by  working  together 
with  complete  commitment  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government.  Industry  and  labor,  can 
we  expect  to  achieve  our  goal :  Cargo  security. 
I  ask  for  your  commitment.  Our  programs 
cannot  help  or  succeed  without  It. 


MISSISSIPPI'S  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  held  that  the  true  future  of  our 
country  lies  in  the  hands  of  our  young 
people.  I  flrmly  believe  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  so-called  under-30  crowd  is 
composed  of  very  fine  young  men  and 
women  who  want  to  contribute  to  the 
stable  development  of  our  country  and 
the  world. 

Every  day  I  have  matters  brought  to 
my  attention  which  further  substantiate 
my  feelings  that  our  future  leaders  will 
be  solid  citizens  who  wiU  strive,  per- 
haps even  harder  than  we  have,  to  solve 
the  many  problems  we  are  faced  with  in 
an  orderly  and  dedicated  manner — free 
of  riots,  bombings,  and  marches  sis  we 
read  about  the  most. 

After  reading  the  speech  that  was  de- 
livered by  one  of  my  young  constitu- 
ents. Miss  Judith  Lynn  Yoimg  of  Soso, 
Miss.,  on  the  theme  of  "My  Responsibil- 
ity to  Freedom,"  my  belief  in  our  young 
people  was  strengthened  even  more.  Judi 
was  one  of  more  than  500,000  secondary 
school  students  in  the  United  States 
who  participated  this  year  in  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest  which  is  con- 
ducted each  year  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  Ladies  Auxiliary.  As  the  winning  con- 
testant from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
Judi  came  to  Washington  recently  to 
compete  with  the  other  State  winners. 

I  wanted  to  share  Judi's  speech  with 
you,  with  the  thought  that  you,  as  did  I, 
will  find  in  it  some  very  thought  provok- 
ing statements  on  the  freedoms  which 
many  of  us  take  for  granted.  Miss 
Yoimg's  speech  follows: 

MT  RESPONSIBILITT  To  PIlEEDOM 

(By  Judi  Young) 

"Dear  Mom  and  Dad,  I've  gone  to  look  for 
America."  Love,  Your  teenager. 

Yes,  how  unlikely  to  Imagine  leaving 
home  in  search  of  America  ...  Or  calling, 
"America!  America!  Where  are  you?"  Is 
America  gone  in  search  of  her  freedom? 
Have  I  lost  America;   and  she,  freedom? 

Why  couldnt  this  situation  happen?  The 
possibility  that  It  could  and  someday  might 
prompted  me  to  do  massive  soul-searching.  I 
found  myself  doing  nothing  to  hold  America 
In  the  grasp  of  freedom.  I  was  hiding  behind 
the  glories  of  my  country's  founding  fathers 
and  concealing  freedom  in  my  heart — ^play- 
ing musical  chairs  with  my  loyalty  I  I  fan- 
tlclzed  that  freedom  was  "yesterday"  with 
the  war  of  revolution  and  Just  a  moment  ago 
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with  the  United  States  allying  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  others! 

I  concluded  that  you  and  I  must  share 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  freedom  alive. 
It  will  take  effort,  and  how  we  begin  this 
effort  will  determine  our  ending.  Can't  I  do 
more  to  preserve  freedom  In  America  than 
recite  the  pledge  to  the  flag  or  know  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution?  Where  can  I  go 
for  freedom  from  here?  I  must  realize  the 
potential  behind  the  fact  that  I  am  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  No  one  can 
take  from  me  the  promises  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness!!  In  today's 
world,  though,  we  can  hardly  expect  these 
promises  without  education. 

Therefore,  I  can  attempt  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  democracy  by  studying  to  compre- 
hend their  principles  and  struggles.  Edu- 
cational freedom  Is  my  right  and  the 
responsibility  of  my  parents.  What  can  main- 
tain a  democratic  habit  of  mind  better  than 
understanding  democracy? 

America  began  on  an  individual  basis.  The 
desire  for  liberty  came  from  thinking  Chris- 
tians seeking  religious  freedoms.  Handed  to 
me  from  generations  of  free  people  Is  the 
xirge  to  keep  my  freedom! 

We  live  In  a  freely  knit  society  where  one 
might  question  why  we  need  law.  Our  system 
of  laws  is  not  Intended  to  restrain  us,  but 
rather  to  protect  us  from  ourselves.  History 
Is  full  of  reasons  to  assure  us  that  law  Is 
needed,  is  effective,  and  in  our  country,  laws 
are  fairly  based.  I  can  motivate  freedom's 
cause  by  the  respect  I  have  for  law  and 
order.  We  teenagers  are  often  to  blame  for 
problems  of  unrest  In  America,  but  the 
draft-dodgers,  dope-pushers,  and  rioters,  "for 
the  sake  of  rioting",  are  groups  of  freedom 
abusers!  I  wonder  what  use  my  freedom 
would  be  to  me  If  it  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  others! 

No  minority  governs  my  privileges  and  no 
one  Is  dictating  to  me  where  I  go  or  how  I 
speak.  I  would  be  enraged  if  It  became  Im- 
possible for  me  to  make  choices!  I  can  aid 
freedom  then  by  encouraging  my  federal 
government  to  avoid  communistic  and  social- 
istic Influences.  It  is  also  my  duty  to  vote 
In  all  elections,  thus  taking  a  stand  In  the 
decisions  concerning  my  country's  future 
freedom.  John  P.  Kennedy  offered  Ameri- 
cans, young  and  old.  a  deep  challenge  when 
be  said,  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." 

I  did  not  give  my  life  fighting  for  freedom 
In  American.  Freedom  and  democracy  owe 
me  nothing  for  their  existence.  What  have  I 
given  freedom,  in  comparison  to  what  she 
has  provided  for  me;  and  what  was  the  price 
paid  by  the  revolutionaries  for  liberty,  when 
one  stops  to  consider  the  amount  America 
would  pay  for  her  loss  of  liberty? 

I  must  contemplate  my  convictions.  Do 
they  honestly  reflect  the  principles  of  free- 
dom? America  can  not  be  allowed  to  forget 
her  patriotic  love  of  Independence.  Remem- 
ber and  recall  the  fight  for  freedom.  Think! 
The  day  might  dawn  when  we  all  will  be 
searching  for  the  America  we  once  knew. 
America  could  be  forced  to  seek  her  free- 
dom all  over  again.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I  shouldered  by  responsibility  to 
freedom,  rhen.  If  perhaps  we  fall,  I  will  only 
have  myself  to  blame. 


DELAY  IN  THE  SALE  OF  OFFSHORE 
MINERAL  LEASES 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure 
to  resume  the  sale  of  offshore  mineral 
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leases  is  having  a  devastating  effect  upon 
the  economy  and  people  of  Louisiana. 

The  petroleiun  industry  is  the  heart 
of  our  State's  economy,  and  it  is  essential 
both  to  our  State  and  its  people.  It  is 
our  largest  employer  and  largest  single 
source  of  tax  revenues.  Approximately 
75  percent  of  Louisiana's  contribution  to 
its  public  schools,  for  example,  comes 
directly  from  its  petroleum  industry. 

Today,  because  of  delays  in  the  sale 
of  offshore  leases,  the  petroleum  industry 
is  suffering.  Investment  and  employment 
are  down,  and  Louisiana  is  losing  the 
personnel  and  equipment  which  have 
made  it  a  world  leader  in  the  technology 
of  offshore  mineral  production. 

The  full  story  is  not  yet  known,  but  it 
is  already  clear  that  valuable  produc- 
tion, revenues,  and  technology  are  being 
irretrievably  lost. 

The  failure  to  conduct  offshore  lease 
sales  is  not  only  retarding  our  petroleum 
industry.  It  is  also  forcing  cutbacks  and 
lay  offs  among  hundreds  of  smaller  com- 
panies providing  vital  services  to  the 
parent  industry. 

Recently  the  Times-Picayune  of  New 
Orleans  sent  one  of  its  ablest  reporters, 
Clarence  Etoucet,  on  a  tour  through 
South  Louisiana  to  survey  the  impact  of 
the  postponement  of  offshore  lease  sales. 
The  result  was  a  five-part  series  of  arti- 
cles, written  by  Mr.  Doucet,  which  tell 
the  whole  story  as  it  should  be  told. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Doucet's  articles  in 
the  Record  and  calling  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Times-Picayune,  Apr.  4,  1972] 
More    Offshore    Lease    Sale    Delay    Perils 

Morgan  City — 95  Percent  of  Population 

Directly  Dependent  on  Oil  Activitt 
(By  Clarence  Doucet,  Times-Plcajrune 
Staff  Writer) 

Morgan  City,  La. — Continued  postpone- 
ment of  the  sale  of  offshore  oil  leases  could 
spell  economic  doom  for  this  south  Louisiana 
city  where  an  estimated  90  percent  of  the 
population  Is  directly  dependent  on  the  off- 
shore oil  Industry  for  its  livelihood. 

Last  week,  a  Houston,  Tex.,  company  an- 
nounced It  had  shelved  plans  to  construct 
a  $2.5  minion  pipe  coating  plant  here.  The 
main  reason:  The  delay  In  past  offshore  lease 
sales  and  postponement  of  the  December, 
1971,  sale. 

The  Impact  of  a  curtailment  in  offshore 
operations  would  reverberate  in  a  shock  wave 
from  here  and  It  would  be  felt  along  the 
coast  from  Lake  Charles  to  Plaquemines 
Parish. 

But  It  was  here  that  the  "OU  Feeds  My 
Family"  bumper  stickers  first  appeared,  and 
perhaps  no  other  Louisiana  city  understands 
that  significance  of  the  offshore  oU  business 
quite  as  well  as  the  people  here. 

BBEAo  and  Murrm 

Quite  simply.  It  Is  their  bread  and  butter. 

Already,  a  lot  of  expansion  money  has 
stopped  flowing  Into  the  area  because  of 
problems  related  to  the  last  lease  sale.  Origi- 
nally scheduled  to  be  held  In  1968,  It  was 
postponed  until  1970. 

There  are  some  150  service  companies  in 
the  area  of  Morgan  City,  Bervirick  and  Pat- 
terson, businesses  that  furnish  services  for 
oil  companies  that  operate  offshore.  Many  of 
these  companies  are  atlll  painfully  aware 
of  the  economic  Impact  of  the  last  delay. 

When  they  consider  that  delay  and  view 
It  along  with  the  seeming  uncertainty  of 
future  lease  sales  on  a  "timely  and  orderly" 
basis,  they  become  downright  cold. 

In  1970,  construction  companies  were  able 
to  keep  men  on  the  job  by  bidding  for  Jobs 
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at  cost  in  an  attempt  to  salvage  the  area's 
economy. 

SPEND  MILLION 

Says  H.  W.  "BiU"  BaUey,  vice  president  of 
J.  Ray  McDermott  &  Co.  Inc.,  the  area's 
largest  employer: 

"We  bought  our  way  through  the  last  delay 
by  spending  $1  million.  It's  something  we're 
not  going  to  do  this  time.  If  there's  no  sale, 
I'm  sure  people  wUl  start  hauling  stuff  out 
of  here." 

In  1970  at  Avondale  Shipyards'  Bayou  Black 
Division  nearly  200  workers  were  laid  off  de- 
spite the  company's  bidding  Jobs  at  cost. 
Avondale  has  curtailed  its  expansion  invest- 
ment here  since  1969  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  offshore  business. 

"FIRST    EXPERIENCE" 

Regarding  losses  incurred  in  1970  In  order 
to  keep  people  working.  Dupont  says: 

"Some  people  might  say  If  we  did  this  In 
1970,  we  wiU  do  It  again.  But  in  1970,  It  was 
our  first  experience  with  this  kind  of  delay. 
If  we  could  have  known  then  that  there 
would  be  another  delay  around  the  comer 
we  might  have  acted  differently. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  we  sacrificed  a  lot 
of  profits  to  keep  people  on  the  Job.  But  we 
also  have  a  responsibility  to  our  stockholders, 
and  in  view  of  the  uncertainty,  I  don't  think 
we  will  be  as  anxious  to  keep  people  on  the 
Job  a  year  from  now  if  the  situation 
continues." 

But  Morgan  City  Is  experiencing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  on-again,  off-agaln  lease  sale 
In  more  ways  than  Just  predictions  of  what 
the  future  will  or  will  not  hold. 

An  example  was  last  week's  announcement 
that  Plastic  Applicators,  of  Houston,  post- 
poned indefinitely  Its  plans  to  construct  a 
(2.5  million  pipe  coating  plant  here. 

SEVERAL   FACTORS 

L.  Bryan,  Plastic  president,  comment- 
ing on  his  company's  decision  to  hold  up  on 
the  plans  that  were  two  years  in  the  making, 
said  several  factors  combined  In  making  the 
construction  unwise. 

Chief  among  these  factors  was  delay  In 
past  offshore  lease  plans  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  lease  sale  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber, 1971.  Further  delays  in  the  lease  sales 
because  of  challenges  by  various  environ- 
mental organizations  and  the  willingness 
of  the  courts  and  others  to  allow  Indefinite 
delays  In  the  name  of  environmental  con- 
siderations, however  far-fetched,  have  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  a  new,  higher  capacity  plant  in  the 
Louisiana  area. . . . 

"In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  near 
futiire  (and  perhaps  beyond  that)  in  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development  operations 
In  offshore  Louisiana,  therefore,  we  have  In- 
definitely postponed  our  plans  to  build  a  new 
pipe  coating  plant  at  Bayou  Boeuf  .  .  ."  Plas- 
tic Applicators  Is  a  subsidiary  of  J.  Ray 
McDermott  &  Co. 

Industry  spokesmen  here  and  in  other 
nearby  areas  that  rely  heavily  on  the  oU 
Industry,  including  Lafayette  and  Hoimia 
emphasize  that  the  longer  the  lease  sales 
are  delayed,  the  more  serious  the  economic 
problems  will  become. 

ACTIVITY  OFFSHOBZ 

At  present  there  is  activity  offshore — both 
exploration  and  development  drilling — re- 
sulting from  the  1970  lease  sale. 

The  crux  of  the  problem,  though.  Is  that 
oil  companies  which  had  budgeted  money 
for  exploration  of  leases  they  expected  to  buy 
last  December  must  make  decisions  as  to 
what  to  do  with  the  money.  There  are  sev- 
eral alternatives  Including  the  rechannellng 
of  It  Into  other  offshore  operations  elsewhere 
In  the  world,  rechannellng  it  Into  on-shore 
work,  or  Just  letting  It  sit. 

The  more  time  that  passes  before  the  sale 
Is  held,  the  more  crucial  the  decision 
becomes. 
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When  the  sale  might  be  held  la  still 
speculative. 

The  sale  of  the  366,000  acres  of  submerged 
lands  was  held  up  last  December  when  envi- 
ronmentalists sued  on  the  grounds  that  the 
U.S.  Interior  Department  failed  to  comply 
with  a  law  requiring  an  Impact  statement 
on  pollution  problems. 

Thirty  days  later,  when  no  settlement  was 
reached,  the  Interior  Department  canceled 
the  sale.  On  March  33,  Assistant  Secretary 
Hollis  M.  Dole  of  the  Interior  Department 
said  the  sale  might  be  held  in  September  or 
October.  Then  last  week,  the  department  pro- 
posed two  sales,  the  first  this  summer  and 
the  second  this  faU. 

"LATX    SUMMER" 

On  Monday,  however,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Interior  Department  Indicated  that  only  one 
sale  Is  being  considered  at  present,  and  that 
Is  being  proposed  for  "late  summer." 

Men  in  the  field  are  not  at  aU  optimistic. 

"I'd  settle  for  anything  definite,"  said 
Bailey,  emphasizing  the  word  definite.  "I'd 
just  like  to  be  told  we're  going  to  go  out 
there  and  drill,  or  were  not." 

Others  feel  that  If  environmentalists  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  Impact  statement  on 
pollution,  they  will  seek  and  obtain  emother 
court  order  postponing  the  sale  again. 

"If  there  is  no  sale  this  fall,"  said  one 
official,  "the  work  picture  will  worsen  re^- 
Idly  and  there  will  be  the  worst  depression 
in  south  Louisiana  you've  ever  seen  in  your 
life." 

[From  the  Times-Picayune,  Apr.  5,  1972] 
About  100,000  Jobs  Ride  on  Louisiana  On. 

Industry — An  Annual  Payroll  of  Over 

$600  Million 

(By  Clarence  Doucet) 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — Louisiana  Is  the  second 
largest  oil  and  gas  producing  state  and  the 
third  largest  refining  state  In  the  nation. 

(It  was  incorrectly  reported  in  Tuesday's 
story  on  the  offshore  oil  Industry  that  Plastic 
Applicators,  the  company  that  has  postponed 
plans  for  building  a  plant  In  Morgan  City,  is 
a  subsidiary  of  J.  Ray  McDermott  &  Co.,  Inc. 
It    is   a   subsidiary   of   Schlumberger   Ltd.) 

Approximately  100.000  Loulslanlans  are 
employed  in  the  petroleum  Industry  or  In 
some  related  field.  The  valuable  liquid  sup- 
ports payrolls  In  the  state  totalling  more 
than  $600  million  annually. 

Taxes  on  the  petroleum  industry  and  Its 
products  provide  the  state  with  almost  half 
of  its  tax  revenue,  while  the  Industry,  Itself, 
spends  about  $1.5  billion  on  production  sup- 
plies and  equipment  in  the  state. 

These  figures,  provided  by  the  Louisiana 
Petroleum  Council  which  Is  headquartered 
here,  indicate  the  value  of  the  industry  to 
Louisiana,  a  state  in  which  oil  or  gas  has 
been  produced  In  61  of  the  64  parishes. 

Oil  was  discovered  in  Louisiana  near  Jen- 
nings on  Sept.  21,  1901.  and  for  the  next  46 
years  the  industry  continued  essentially  as 
an  on-shore  activity. 

But,  on  Nov.  14, 1947,  the  first  offshore  weU 
was  completed  as  a  producer  by  Kerr-McGee, 
and  a  new  frontier  for  mineral  production 
was  opened. 

Today,  oilmen  are  drilling  in  water  depths 
of  600  feet  with  drUUng  platform^  located 
more  than  100  miles  offshore. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  first  pro- 
ductive on-shore  well  In  1901,  North  Louisi- 
ana was  the  center  of  interest  until  the  late 
1930s,  even  though  several  fields  had  been 
found  In  the  South.  Moving  Into  the  swamps 
and  marshes  of  South  Louisiana,  the  indus- 
try found  oil  and  gas  In  sufficient  quantity  so 
that  by  1940,  South  Louisiana  outranked 
North  Louisiana  as  the  major  petroleum  pro- 
duction section. 

And,  just  as  the  center  of  interest  moved 
south  by  1940,  that  Interest  has  continued 
onto   the   Outer   Continental   Shelf    (OCS), 
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where  the  large  offshore  reserves  have  been 
developed  over  the  past  25  years. 

Hollis  M.  Dole,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  said  recently 
that  the  OCS  has  been  assuming  an  in- 
creasingly larger  role  In  supplying  the  na- 
tion's oil  and  gas  requirements. 

In  1970,  he  said,  the  OCS  was  providing 
more  than  10  percent  (most  of  this  off  Lou- 
isiana), compsired  with  about  five  percent 
m  1965. 

E^ven  more  significant  than  the  Increase 
between  1965  and  1970  is  Dole's  prediction 
about  1980 : 

"We  estimate  that  by  1980,  25  percent  of 
the  United  States  oil  production  and  19  per- 
cent of  its  gas  production  could  be  produced 
from  the  OCS,  but  to  accomplish  this,  more 
OCS  areas  would  have  to  be  opened  for  leas- 
ing, more  wells  would  have  to  be  drilled,  and 
many  additional  miles  of  pipelines  laid  to 
bring  this  vital  resource  to  market." 

Referring  to  alternatives  to  oil  and  gas  as 
prime  source  of  energy,  he  said : 

"Until  alternatives  are  developed  which 
can  replace  oU  and  gas  as  primary  contrib- 
utors to  our  energy  supply.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  find  and  develop  hydrocarbon  re- 
sources in  order  to  maintain  our  current  level 
of  living.  This  will  obviously  require  expand- 
ing OCS  oil  and  gas  operations." 

HoUis,  who  made  his  comments  before  a 
Congressional  hearing  on  ocean  resource  poli- 
cies, emphasized  that  the  OCS  can  be  devel- 
oped in  an  orderly  manner  without  sacrificing 
environmental  quality. 

But  testimony  before  Congressional  hear- 
ings and  state  statistics,  aside,  the  need  for 
energy  In  this  country  is  essential  and 
current. 

The  average  American  uses,  or  has  used  on 
his  behalf,  the  energy  equivalent  of  seven 
gallons  of  oil  every  day.  National  energy  con- 
sumption Is  expected  to  double  by  1985,  and 
during  this  period,  nuclear  energy  is  expected 
to  Increase  its  share  of  total  energy  produced 
from  less  than  1  percent  now  to  about  11 
percent. 

COAL   in    trouble 

Coal  Is  another  source  of  energy,  but  It, 
too.  Is  having  trouble  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental objections.  Industry  sources  indicate 
that  If  the  technology  can  be  developed  to 
overcome  some  of  these  objections,  coal 
should  Increase  its  share  of  total  energy  pro- 
duced from  about  18  percent  now  to  some 
20  percent  by  1985. 

Natural  gas,  already  In  short  supply,  is 
expected  to  drop  from  about  33  percent  of 
the  total  today  to  some  21  percent  by  198S. 

According  to  the  Louisiana  Petroleum 
Council,  it  win  be  up  to  oil  to  fill  the  re- 
maining gap,  and  Its  share  of  the  energy  mar- 
ket will  remain  relatively  constant  at  about 
45  percent,  which  means  that  If  energy  de- 
mands do  double,  then  the  supply  of  oil  must 
double. 

The  LPC  sajrs  that  domestic  reserves  will 
not  be  developed  at  a  pace  that  will  come 
close  to  meeting  new  demands.  As  a  result, 
imports  of  crude  oil  are  expected  to  climb 
from  about  23  percent  of  total  oU  consump- 
tion now  to  as  much  as  60  percent  by  1980. 
SOURCES  insecure 

Oil  Industry  officials  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  oil  production  in  the  North  Sea  Is 
being  consumed  by  England  and  European 
countries,  and  that  the  governments  with 
which  the  United  States  will  have  to  deal 
have.  In  the  past,  been  subject  to  political 
disruption. 

For  several  reasons,  the  Instability  of  the 
nations  with  which  the  U.S.  would  be  dealing 
chief  among  them,  officials  close  to  the  energy 
problem,  aie  urging  less  dependency  on  rela- 
tively Insecure  sources  of  oil. 

To  provide  more  oil,  which.  In  turn,  would 
help  decrease  our  dependence  on  crude  oil 
Imports,  It  is  the  offshore  areas  of  the  nation 
that  are  accented. 
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The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that 
the  offshore  recoverable  reserves  may  be  more 
than  200  blUlon  barrels  of  oU  and  more  than 
1,000  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

ffMAT.T.   ARKA    DRILLED 

So  far,  only  about  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
offshore  area  has  been  tested  with  a  drlU  bit, 
says  the  LPC. 

And  most  of  this  exploration  and  produc- 
tion has  taken  place  off  Louisiana.  More  than 
10,000  wells  have  been  drilled. 

Currently,  production  from  offshore  Louisi- 
ana totals  about  one  mUUon  barrels  of  crude 
and  condensate  per  day,  about  10  per  cent 
of  total  domestic  production.  This  amounts 
to  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
consumption. 

It  Is  estimated  that  Industry  has  Invested 
nearly  $9  billion  in  offshore  Louisiana,  and  It 
Is  also  estimated  that  the  industry  will  realize 
an  overall  seven  per  cent  return  on  these 
investments. 

Aside  from  offshore  financial  Investment 
and  the  energy  crisis,  there  is  an  even  more 
personal  side  for  the  people  of  south  Louisi- 
ana to  the  on-again  off-agaln  aspect  of  recent 
offshore  oil  lease  sales. 

Some  67,644  of  them  are  estimated  to  be 
employed  directly  to  make  offshore  fields 
productive.  These  people  buy  groceries, 
clothes,  furniture  and  cars  in  south  Louisi- 
ana. They  live  In  homes  which  they  are  either 
buying  or  renting.  They  have  families  and 
their  children  attend  schools. 

The  stores  from  whl<^  they  make  their 
purchases  In  most  cases  did  not  exist  prior 
to  1947.  Nor  did  the  homes  and  the  schools. 
Or  the  streets  and  highways  on  which  they 
travel. 

In  short,  a  great  deal  of  the  growth  that 
has  taken  place  In  coastal  Louisiana  has 
taken  place  because  of  the  offshccv  oil 
Industry. 

The  rallying  cry  of  these  people  is  "OU  is 
beautiful." 

[From  the  Tlmes-Plcayune,  Apr.  6,  1972] 

Postponement  of  Lease  Sales  Dealt  Heavy 

Blow  to  Economy 

(By  Clarence  Doucet) 

Morgan  City,  La. — Drilling  activity — the 
heartbeat  of  the  offshore  oil  business — is 
already  declining  as  a  result  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  December,  1971,  lease  sale. 

According  to  one  drilling  company  official, 
the  offshore  drilling  industry  alone  Is  cur- 
rently losing  about  $47,000  a  day  in  rentals 
because  nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  mobile  rig 
capacity  Is  now  idle. 

As  many  as  350  workers  are  affected  di- 
rectly, and  many  others  Indirectly,  because  It 
is  the  activity  of  the  drilling  rigs  In  ex- 
ploratory and  development  work  that  makes 
the  offshore  industry  go. 

And  the  situation  wlU  get  worse  before  it 
gets  better. 

The  official  said  that  between  now  and  late 
summer,  the  earliest  last  December's  lease 
sale  Is  expected  to  be  rescheduled,  drilling 
activity  wUl  continue  to  decrease  and  more 
and  more  rigs  will  be  stacked. 

He  characterized  the  present  situation  In 
the  Gulf  off  Louisiana  as  one  In  which  very 
little  exploratory  work  Is  being  done,  and 
development  drilling  Is  decreasing. 

He  said  that  of  59  mobile  rigs  in  the  Gulf, 
available  to  oil  companies,  seven  are  stand- 
ing Idle  this  week.  As  the  rigs  can  also  be 
used  for  development  drilling,  he  said  the 
Idleness  Is  Indicative  of  a  decline  In  that  area, 
too. 

"All  drilling  activity  Is  declining  because 
most  of  the  prospects  from  the  1970  lease 
sale  have  been  drilled.  I  know  of  one  major 
oU  company  that  was  running  about  12  rigs 
off  the  coast;  now  this  same  company  Is  run- 
ning only  one  rig — because  It  has  no  place  to 
drill,"  said  the  official. 

He  said  that  If  the  December  sale  bad  been 
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held,  the  seven  rigs  now  Idle  woiild  all  be 
working,  along  with  several  other  rigs  con- 
structed for  work  in  the  Oulf.  And  In  some 
cases,  newly  constructed  rigs  have  already 
been  shipped  to  other  offshore  drilling  hot- 
spots  around  the  world. 

His  own  company,  he  said,  currently  has 
several  rigs  under  construction  and  one  of 
them  was  earmarked  for  the  Louisiana  coastal 
waters.  Now,  however,  the  company  has  com- 
mitted It  to  the  North  Sea. 

"In  addition."  he  said,  "I  know  of  three 
rigs  that  have  been  scrapped  In  the  past  year 
because  of  a  lack  of  employment  In  the  Gulf. 
They  had  been  stacked  for  about  two  years 
and  the  owners,  facing  an  expenditure  of  a 
half-mllUon  dollars  each  to  repair  them  with- 
out customers  In  sight,  simply  made  a  busi- 
ness decision." 

For  most  drilling  rigs,  a  team  of  20  to  25 
men  is  required  to  keep  It  operable.  These 
Include  the  drill  crew,  the  welders,  mechan- 
ics, caterers,  etc.  Each  rig  had  two  complete 
complements  or  teams,  each  working  one 
week  on  and  one  week  off. 

ABOUT   350  IDLE 

This  adds  up  to  as  many  as  350  men  for 
the  seven  rigs  now  standing  idle,  but  the 
problem  does  not  end  there. 

When  the  rigs  are  drilling,  men  and  sup- 
plies are  transported  to  the  rigs  in  special- 
ized boats  which  are  leased  from  boat  service 
companies.  The  boat  service  companies.  In 
turn,  employ  operators,  mechanics,  and  office 
personnel,  Then,  there  are  the  supply  com- 
panies that  deal  In  mud,  explosives,  casings 
and  the  various  other  types  of  equipment 
that  go  Into  offshore  drilling.  There  are  also 
diving  Arms,  food  catering  businesses,  and 
scores  of  other  businesses  all  directly  related 
to  the  operation. 

When  rigs  become  idle,  there  Is  a  corres- 
ponding decrease  In  the  demand  for  supplies, 
for  boats,  for  food. 

The  smaller  companies  feel  the  pinch  first; 
for  purely  economic  reasons,  they  are  the 
first  to  have  to  let  employees  go.  The  largest 
companies,  especially  those  with  Interna- 
tional operations,  are  able  to  shift  employees 
around. 

Although  It  IS  difficult  to  pinpoint  the 
number  of  men  who  may  now  be  affected, 
It  is  a  situation  that  many  expect  to  become 
very  apparent  as  the  offshore  activity  con- 
tinues to  decline. 

OBVIOUS  CONCERN 

In  a  city  such  as  Morgan  City,  the  concern 
is  obvious.  As  the  hub  of  the  offshore  indus- 
try, it  would  be  the  most  directly  affected 
area  in  the  state.  But  spokes  run  from  the 
hub.  Rig  workers  and  other  connected  with 
the  offshore  industry  come  from  as  far  away 
as  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Arkansas.  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  and  from  towns  In  Louisiana  all 
along  the  coast  and  Inland. 

In  nearby  Terrebonne  Parish,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  the 
economy  may  be  dependent  on  the  petroleum 
industry.  In  that  parish  alone,  some  267 
firms  are  engaged  in  the  oil  business,  and 
these  firms  employ  nearly  12,000  persons. 
They  have  a  combined  income  of  »102  mil- 
lion, more  than  50  per  cent  of  aU  personal 
Income  In  the  parish. 

Of  the  top  20  taxpayers  in  the  parish,  17 
are  oU  companies. 

To  the  west  of  Morgan  City  is  Lafayette, 
another  city  that  has  seen  and  felt  and  con- 
tinues to  feel  the  Impact  of  the  offshore  oU 
Industry. 

KECEMT   SURVEY 

Lafayette  Is  surrounded  by  some  of  South 
Loulsianas  largest  and  richest  oilfields  and 
most  productive  offshore  Installations. 

A  recent  survey  of  14  oil  and  oil-related 
companies  In  Lafayette  shows  that  when  they 
first  located  there,  43.2  per  cent  of  their  busi- 
ness was  devoted  to  offshore  activity.  Today, 
the  same  companies  devote  73  1  per  cent  of 
their  energy  toward  the  oil-rich  bottoms  off 
the  Louisiana  coast. 
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But  Lafayette,  unlike  Morgan  City — which 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  offshore  activ- 
ity— has  onshore  oil  activity  to  fall  back  on 
when  there  is  an  offshore  curtailment. 

ONSHORE   BOOM 

"We're  not  depressed  on  balance,"  says 
Joe  B.  Clarke,  Jr.,  a  Lafayette  businessman 
and  chairman  of  the  petroleum  committee  of 
the  Lafayette  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  says  that  while  offshore  activity  has  de- 
clined, some  of  the  oil  companies'  money  that 
was  earmarked  for  offshore  exploration  had 
been  rechanneled  into  onshore  exploration.  As 
a  result,  there  is  a  boom  of  sorts  In  onshore 
activity. 

"But  it's  not  a  legitimate  boom,"  explains 
Clarke.  "It's  simply  something  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  inability  of  oil  companies  to 
buy  offshore  oU  leases  last  December.  When 
the  lease  sales  are  resumed,  I  think,  this 
somewhat  Infiated  onshore  activity  vclll  re- 
turn to  normal.  StlU,  we  are  fortunate  that 
it  Is  stUl  economically  feasible  to  look  for  re- 
serves onshore  here,  because  if  It  wasn't  the 
money  from  the  oil  companies  would  have 
gone  to  other  regions." 

He  says  there  is  some  imemployment,  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  some  drilling  com- 
panies are  not  working  as  regularly  as  they 
would  like.  However,  some  effect  will  be  felt, 
he  says,  when  the  land  leased  in  the  1970  sale 
has  all  been  drilled. 

SUMMARIZES 

In  Houma,  R.  V.  Pierce,  an  oilman  and 
chairman  of  that  chamber's  petroleum  com- 
mittee, summarizes  Terrebonne's  situation  as 
follows : 

"It's  hurting  some  of  the  service  companies. 
There  have  been  some  layoffs,  and  some  com- 
panies are  carrying  some  people  they  don't 
need.  And  the  postponement  really  upsets 
long-range  plans.  Once  there  has  been  a  shut- 
down of  sorts  offshore,  you  can't  Just  push  a 
button  and  start  up  again;  it  Ukes  time." 

He  says  that  many  oil-related  companies 
such  as  fabrication  plants  and  marine  repair 
yards  are  utUizing  the  slack  period  to  do  re- 
pair work,  but  he  emphasizes  that  once  this 
work  Is  done,  and  imlees  the  lease  sale  picture 
is  definite,  the  employment  picture  could 
change. 

[Prom  the  Times-Picayune,  Apr.  7,  1972] 

On,  iNousTRT  Puttering  Ai,ong  at  Orzatlt 

Reduced  Capacttt 
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(By  Clarence  Doucet) 

Morgan  City,  La. — There  are  at  least  a 
dozen  fabricating  plants  In  the  Morgan  City 
area  employing  some  2,000  people.  The  head 
of  the  largest  operation  says  new  Jobs  for 
bidding  are  off  75  per  cent. 

H.  W.  "BUI"  BaUey,  vice-president  of  J.  Ray 
McDermott  Co.,  Inc.,  and  head  of  the  Mc- 
Dermott  Fabricators  facility  here,  says: 

"Last  year  we  were  bidding  at  least  three 
Jobs  a  week.  Now,  we're  lucky  If  we  can  bid 
three  Jobs  a  month." 

He  attributes  It  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
offshore  oil  lease  sale. 

"The  oil  Indvistry  is  not  In  a  very  rushed 
state,"  says  Bailey.  "It  Is  puttering  along 
at  65  to  70  per  cent  capacity  onshore,  and 
even  less  than  that  offshore." 

The  head  of  another  fabricating  plant  puts 
It  this  way : 

"The  amount  of  construction  work  offshore 
Is  way  off.  All  the  pipeline  is  tied  up  In  the 
yards.  Once  offshore  exploration  work  stops, 
everything  in  the  industry  begins  falling 
like  a  set  of  dominoes." 

It  is  in  the  Morgan  City  area  fabricating 
plants  that  the  giant  drilling  structures  and 
production  platforms  are  constructed.  Some 
of  the  companies,  aware  of  what  happened 
to  the  industry  in  1970  because  a  1969  off- 
shore lease  sale  was  postponed  for  more  than 
a  year,  have  attempted  to  diversify  their 
operations. 

At  present  the  fabricating  yards  are  gen- 
erally busy,  but  this  Is  due  principally  to 


backlogs  and  construction  projects  not  nec- 
easarUy  connected  with  the  Louisiana  off- 
shore  Industry. 

For  instance,  the  Bayou  Black  Division  of 
Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Is  building  three 
seml-submerslble  self-propelled  drilling  plat- 
forms that  are  committed  to  the  North  Sea 

McDermott  Fabricators  had  a  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  backlog  of  domestic  and  foreign 
construction. 

Smaller  companies  are  not  as  fortunate. 

EXPECTS    TROUBLE 

Says  one  official  of  his  plant: 

"Right  now  our  fabricating  yard  is  doing 
well  and  we  will  be  busy  imtil  late  summer, 
but  if  there  Is  no  lease  sale  by  late  summer 
then  we  might  be  beaded  for  a  period  like 
we  had  last  year  when  we  were  in  serious 
trouble." 

At  the  present  time,  this  official  said,  his 
company  is  bidding  on  work  for  delivery  up 
to  November.  As  far  as  later  decisions  re- 
garding "reducing  overhead,"  he  said  this 
would  have  to  be  considered  if  lease  sale 
prospects  do  not  Improve. 

"We  will  attempt  to  remain  at  full  force 
as  long  as  we  can  without  reducing  overhead. 
In  1970  we  tried  to  keep  as  many  employes 
as  possible." 

There  will  definitely  be  a  pinch  for  most 
plants.  The  degree  of  pain  wUl  vary. 

DATE    MENTIONED 

The  earliest  date  mentioned  for  the  next 
sale  is  late  summer.  If  it  is  held  then,  say  in 
late  August,  it  would  be  in  late  January  or 
February,  1973,  before  the  oU  producers  would 
be  asking  for  construction  bids  on  offshore 
production  platforms.  And  it  would  be 
months  later  before  fabricating  plant  work 
would  begin  peaking. 

Thus,  those  companies  with  enough  work 
to  see  them  through  the  late  spring  of  1973 
remain  In  fairly  good  shape  as  far  as  a  late 
summer.  1972.  sale  is  concerned.  But.  If  addi- 
tional problems  arise  and  the  sale  is  post- 
poned again,  then  a  very  serious  industry- 
wide work  slump  could  present  itself  next 
year. 

Kenneth  Dupont,  Avondale  vice-president 
and  head  of  the  company's  Bayou  Black 
Division,  says: 

"Many  peoples'  memories  are  short-lived 
regarding  the  proposed  early  1969  sale  and 
the  postponements  that  led  to  the  situation 
In  1970.  There  was  a  shortage  of  work  that  Is 
almost  Indescribable,  and  It  all  stemmed 
from  the  failure  to  hold  an  orderly  and  timely 
lease  sale." 

FIRE    AND    SPILL 

The  early  1969  lease  sale  was  first  postponed 
because  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Incident  and 
the  situation  became  more  aggravated  by 
the  Chevron  OU  Co.  fire.  Some  say  there 
were  serious  political  implications  connected 
to  the  moratorium. 

"When  the  moratorium  continued."  ex- 
plains Dupont,  "we  noticed  our  work  start- 
ing to  decrease  gradually,  and  we  could  see 
a  real  economic  slump  coming." 

The  sale  was  finally  held  in  December.  1970, 
but  in  the  12  months  preceding  the  sale  the 
fabricating  plants  htwl  suffered  because  of  a 
severe  shortage  of  work. 

It  was  the  Spring  of  1971  before  the  plants 
were  able  to  begin  construction  stemming 
from  the  1970  sale,  and  that  construction  now 
Is  almost  all  completed  and  delivered. 

force  decreases 

Because  of  the  industry-wide  slump  for 
fabricating  plants  In  1970,  the  Bayou  Black 
Division  work  force  dropped  from  an  average 
high  of  560  Just  prior  to  1970  to  some  390.  a 
reduction  of  over  30  per  cent  In  p^'rsonnel. 

"It  was  such  a  shock  that  we  have  tried  to 
diversify  the  nature  of  the  type  work  we 
were  doing,  but  It  Is  not  easy  to  take  facil- 
ities designed  primarily  for  the  offshore  oil 
Industry  and  convert  them." 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  slowing 
down  to  work  generated  by  the  December, 
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1970  sales,  and  what  was  expected  to  be  the 
peaking  of  work  generated  by  the  proposed 
December,  1971  sale,  Avondale  bldded  on  and 
was  awarded  contracts  for  the  three  seml- 
submerslble  self-propelled  drilling  platforms. 
Now,  because  of  the  postponement  of  Itist 
December's  sale,  the  long-range  picture 
changes  somewhat. 

Dupont  agrees  that  new  sizable  Jobe  for 
bidding  are  off  as  much  as  75  per  cent. 

Speaking  of  the  Industry,  he  says  that  If 
the  lease  sale  Is  further  postponed  Into  1973, 
fabricating  yards  wlU  be  competing  "for 
every  bread  crumb." 

Con^etltlon  would  become  fierce,  he  adds, 
as  companies  weighed  how  badly  they  wanted 
to  retain  employees  versus  margin  of  profit. 

Without  timely  and  orderly  sales,  he  said, 
a  yo-yo  policy  develops  in  which  businesses 
tend  to  gcunble  with  Investments  and  then 
try  to  recoup  their  Investment  and  make  a 
profit  as  soon  as  possible.  This  in  turn,  drives 
costs  up,  and  In  the  oU  industry,  the  higher 
costs  paid  by  the  oU  producers  are  passed 
on,  as  in  any  Industry,  to  the  consumer. 

As  there  are  about  2,500  products  cur- 
rently produced  wholly  or  in  part  from  pet- 
roleum, what  goes  on  In  a  fabricating  yard 
in  this  south  Louisiana  offshore  oil  center 
as  far  as  costs  are  concerned  can  ultimately 
affect  the  pocketbooks  of  people  all  over  the 
country. 


(From  the  Times-Picayune,  Apr.  8,  1972] 

South  Louisiana  Working  Man  Has  Stakz 

IN   Lease   Sales 

(By  Clarence  Doucet) 

To  the  working  man  In  South  Louisiana 
who  earns  his  living  from  the  offshore  oU 
industry,  environmental  efforts  that  affect 
or  threaten  his  family's  finances  are  diffi- 
cult to  equate  with  being  in  his  interest. 

One  Industry  official  put  It  this  way: 

"I  think  we  have  to  pursue  a  rational 
course,  and  this  means  developing  our  re- 
sources in  an  ra-derly,  tlmtiy  fashion  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  environment.  But  we  must 
maintain  economic  stability,  and  the  eco- 
nomic progress  we've  made  should  not  have 
to  come  to  a  screeching  halt." 

On  the  environmental  question,  another 
man  who  earns  his  living  from  the  offshore 
oil  Industry  said: 

"The  fish  and  fur  people  go  to  bat  for 
us.  Edible  and  sports  fish  are  being  caught 
in  greater  numbers,  and  a  lot  of  the  increase 
in  fishing  Is  due  to  the  better  transportation 
Into  the  oil  field  canals  because  that's  where 
the  fish  are.  There  may  be  some  ecology 
problems  related  to  commercial  fishing,  but 
on  the  whole  the  fishing  Industry  supports 
us." 

An  oysterman  In  Terrebonne  Parish  says 
there  have  been  some  changes  to  the  ecology 
of  the  marshlands,  but  he  says  he  is  con- 
fident the  two  Industries — fishing  and  oU — 
can  co-exist. 

"We  are  constantly  learning  more  and 
more  about  how  to  operate  without  creating 
real  problems,"  says  another  offshore  oil  in- 
dustry official. 

In  the  end,  Irregular  sales  of  offshore  oU 
leases  affect  the  working  man  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  on  the  Industry. 

The  oU  companies  look  for  stability  that 
comes  from  regularly  scheduled  lease  sales, 
but  as  one  oil  company  official  said: 

"No  matter  how  irregular  the  sales  may 
be,  we  cant  afford  to  stay  out  despite  the 
problems.  When  the  sale  Is  held  we  will  be 
there  and  after  the  sale,  exploration  and 
development  drUling  wUl  take  place  even  If 
It  means  hauling  In  equipment  from  all 
over  the  world.  These  things  wUl  be  done. 
A  real  problem  with  this  on-agaln  off-again 
policy  Is  the  Impact  It  has  on  the  South 
Louisiana  working  man  who  Is  cast  In  an 
economy  of  feast  and  famine." 

The  point  Is.  he  explains,  that  the  more 
than  67,000  people  who  are  dependent  on  the 
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offshore  oU  Industry  in  South  Louisiana 
want  stabUlty  and  security. 

"What  becomes  Important  is  not  so  much 
what  he  pockets  this  year  as  what  are  his 
expectations  about  next  year,"  the  official 
said. 

The  working  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  new 
car  or  purchase  a  home  must  base  his  de- 
cision on  the  stabUity  of  his  paycheck.  If  the 
lease  sales  are  not  held  regularly,  then  the 
working  man  does  not  have  that  security. 

Another  factor  that  enters  the  picture  be- 
cause of  the  Irregularity  of  recent  sales  is 
it  causes  a  lot  of  workers  to  look  elsewhere 
for  Jobs,  locales  where  they  wUl  have  the 
security  so  vital  to  raising  famUies  and  mak- 
ing decisions  about  the  futxire. 

So  the  on-agaln  off-again  syndrome  can 
create  a  drain  in  experienced  manpower. 

An  oU  company  official  explains  it  this 
way: 

"It  Is  closely  In  terms  of  resources  be- 
cause people  are  not  able  to  buUd  up  their 
learning,  and  the  more  we  learn  the  less 
things  cost  us.  It's  said  that  the  first  plat- 
form always  costs  the  most,  and  that  each 
subsequent  platform  costs  less  because  the 
workers  learn  more  with  each  platform  they 
buUd.  But  when  work  becomes  sporadic,  you 
have  a  greater  turnover  and  you  get  into 
a  situation  because  of  the  tvirnover  where 
you  are  always  buUdlng  your  first  plat- 
form." 

As  far  as  the  oU  company  Itself  Is  con- 
cerned, it  Is  In  the  business  to  produce  the 
valuable  liquid.  If  there  Is  a  curtailment 
in  offshore  Louisiana  work  because  of  post- 
poned lease  sale,  the  company  wUl  drUl 
someplace  else,  and  when  the  sale  Is  re- 
scheduled, it  win  be  there  ready  to  re-bld 
on  the  valuable  tracts. 

But  during  the  interim.  It  has  been  the 
South  Louisiana  resident  who  makes  his 
living  from  the  offshore  industry  who  has 
suffered. 

Said  an  oU  company  official : 

"It's  not  so  much  that  we  can  Invest 
elsewhere  that's  Important,  but  what  can 
we  do  here.  I'm  buying  my  home  here  and 
I  want  to  stay  here." 

His  comment  is  shared  by  all  those  who 
earn  th'^ir  living  from  the  industry  that 
exists    off   Louisiana's   coast. 

In  Morgan  City,  where  an  estimated  95 
percent  of  the  poptUatlon  depends  directly 
on  the  Industry,  a  banker  gave  this 
summation: 

"A  few  months  delay  in  holding  a  sched- 
uled sale  doesn't  seem  to  be  beneficial  to 
anyone.  We  would  anticipate  that  the  sale 
would  be  held  in  the  near  future.  If  not, 
we  wo\ild  be  upset.  The  worker  would  be 
severely  Injured  as  far  as  pay  Is  concerned; 
money  to  buy  food  and  clothing.  If  we  were 
to  have  unemployment  in  our  area  and 
there's  no  need  for  this. 

"'There's  a  great  demand  for  fuel,  alone, 
and  there's  the  shortage  of  oil  that's  been 
declared  by  the  petroleum  industry.  We 
would  Just  believe  that  our  government 
wouldn't  do  that  (postpone  the  sale  even 
further).  We  would  believe  that  our  gov- 
ernment would  be  more  interested  In  the 
welfare  of  our  people  and  the  necessity  of 
this  fuel.  I  don't  know  of  an  oil  company 
or  a  service  company  that  is  in  favor  of 
pollution." 


THE  FINANCING  OF  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  an  excellent  statement 
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on  the  financing  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary public  schools  by  Richard  G.  Gil- 
more,  presented  at  the  National  Policy 
Conference  on  Education  for  Blacks.  The 
factual  material  in  this  statement  will 
be  of  great  use  to  us  in  the  Congress  as 
we  seek  solutions  to  the  financial  crisis 
in  education  during  this  session. 

The  statement  follows: 
Thk  Financing  of  Elementary  and  Second- 
art  Public  School  Education 
(By  Richard  G.  GUmore) 

Financial  support  for  the  18,000  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  more  than  51  mUUon  school 
age  chUdren  In  the  United  States  should 
be  described  as  both  Inadequate  and  inequit- 
able, and  major  urban  systems  in  particular 
are  virtually  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

In  June  of  last  year,  school  district  officials 
in  PhUadelphia  contacted  seven  large  urban 
school  districts  to  Inquire  as  to  their  finan- 
cial condition.  The  responses  were  remark- 
ably slmUar  differing  only  in  the  degree  of 
distress: 

New  York — for  the  year  then  ending  they 
had  a  $50  million  deficit  and  expected  it  to 
grow  to  $200  mUllon  in  the  succeeding  year. 

Chicago — for  the  year  they  had  a  $58  mU- 
llon deficit  and  expected  it  to  grow  to  $96 
mlUion  In  the  1971-72  fiscal  year. 

Los  Angeles — at  that  time  they  were  oper- 
ating with  a  budget  of  $604  million,  $21  mil- 
lion less  than  the  previous  year.  And  for 
the  next  year,  they  expected  to  confine 
spending  to  $607  mUlion,  an  increase  of  only 
.5%,  by  making  massive  cuts  in  their 
programs. 

T^e  situation  in  PhUadelphia  was  that  al- 
though the  1971  deficit  was  only  $5.9  mUllon 
against  a  $312.4  million  budget  (deficits  of 
prior  years  totalling  $28  mUlion  had  been 
funded  by  the  sale  of  bonds)  funds  with 
which  to  pay  bills,  including  wages,  were 
exhausted  in  mid  June.  Currently  the  system 
Is  operating  with  a  $41  mUllon  deficit.  This 
Is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  for  the  four  systems 
located  in  the  nation's  largest  cities  whose 
populations  each  exceed  two  mUllon  resi- 
dents. No  wonder  that  Mark  Shedd,  then 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  public 
schools,  would  call  for  a  Federal  takeover  of 
big  city  school  systems.^ 

The  financial  situation  In  the  smaller  cities 
contacted,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Louis,  ranging  in  population  from 
one-half  to  one  mUlion,  was  almost  as  de- 
plorable. 

And  the  rural  school  districts  are  also 
plagued  with  Inadequate  funding  exacerbated 
by  population  sparsity.  At  least  80%  of  the 
18,000  districts  have  insufficient  enroUments 
to  provide  minimally  adequate  education 
vrlthout  excessive  costs. 

GROWTH  in  school  expkndttures 

The  present  financial  plight  of  public  edu- 
cation might  suggest  that  Increased  funding 
over  the  years  has  been  minimal.  That  Is  not 
the  case.  The  fact  is  that  vast  amounts  of 
new  funds  have  been  pumped  into  public 
education.  However,  the  Input  of  new  funds 
in  the  face  of  rapidly  increasing  educational 
costs  was  analogous  to  a  greyhound  chasing 
the  mechanical  rabbit  at  a  race  track.  We 
have  never  caught  up.  As  Table  I  Indicates, 
expenditures  for  public  schools  have  In- 
creased greatly  In  the  past  40  years,  from 
$2.3  bUllon  In  1930  to  $39.5  bUlion  In  1970 
and  the  percentage  of  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct expended  for  the  public  schools  almost 
doubled.  Increasing  from  2.2%  In  1930  to 
4.2%  in  1970.  Note  also  that  whUe  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  25.8%  from  1960  to 
1970,  at  the  same  time  public  school  expen- 
ditures increased  155.2% — six  times  greater, 
even  though  the  Increase  In  pupU  attendance 
was  only  29.8%. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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TABLE  l.-TRENDS  IN  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  1930-70 
(Includes  all  items  for  current  expense,  capital  outlay  and  interest  on  school  indebtedness) 


Percentage 

of  gross 

national 

Expenditures 

Consumer 

Expenditures 

Averace 

Expenditures 

product 

in  current 

price  index 

in  terms  of 

daily 

per  pupil 

expended 

dollars 

(1957-59 

1969  dollars 

attendance 

in  ADA  in 

for  the  public 

YMr 

(milliofls) 

prices =100) 

(millions) 

(thousands) 

1969  dollars 

schools 

Coi.l 

caL2 

coL3 

coL4 

coL5 

col.  6 

coL7 

1929-30 

$2,307 

59.7 

K935 

21. 165 

J233 

2.2 

1939-40 

2,331 

48.4 

6.149 

22.042 

279 

2.6 

1949-50 

5.768 

83.0 

8.877 

22.284 

398 

2.2 

1959-60 

15.613 

101.5 

19,641 

32.  477 

605 

3.2 

1969-70 

39.489 

127.7 

39,489 

42. 168 

936 

4.2 

Percent  increase  1929-30  to 

1969^70 

1.612 

114.0 

700 

99 

302 

91.0 

Source:  Data  on  expenditures  and  average  daily  attendance  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  except  lor  the  year  1969-70  which 
was  estimated  by  the  National  Education  Association.  The  price  index  is  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  school  year  began.  Also, 
the  gross  national  product  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  school  year  began  is  used  in  computing  the  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product.  Data  for  the  price  index  were  obtained  from  the  Survey  of  Current  Business. 


The  trends  reflected  In  the  Table  alarm 
cltlzeos  and  represent  one  of  the  reasons  tor 
the  taxpayers  revcdt  that  has  caused  school 
budgets  and  bond  Issues  to  be  defeated  In 
voter  referendums.  Other  reasons  are  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of 
education  and  the  fact  that  the  problems  are 
greatest  in  the  virban  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  the  Black  and  the  poor. 


SOT7BCKS  or  SCHOOL  KEVXNT7XS 

In  1930,  almost  83%  of  public  school  reve- 
nues were  provided  by  local  governments.  But 
by  1970,  this  had  decreased  to  about  53%  re- 
flecting greater  contribution  from  state  and 
federal  governments.  As  indicated  In  Table  n 
In  1960-70,  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments contributed  6.6%.  40.7%,  and  52.7%, 
respectively  of  the  total  revenues  supporting 
public  schools. 


TABLE  ll.-TRENDS  IN  SOURCES  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  BY  LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT 

jln  millions  of  current  dollars) 


Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

Year 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1929-30 

1939-40 

1949-50 

1959-60 

1969-70 

7 

40 

156 

649 

2,545 

0.3 
1.8 
2.9 
4.4 
6.6 

354 

685 

2.166 

5.766 

15.645 

17.0 
30.3 
39.8 
39.1 
40.7 

1.728 
1.536 
3.155 
8,332 
20.286 

82.7 
67.9 
57.3 
56.5 
52.7 

2.089 

2.261 

5.437 

14.747 

38.476 

100.0 
190.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Source  of  data. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  except  for  the  year  1969-70  which  was  estimated  by  the  National  Education  Association. 

VARIATIONS  nf  SCHOOL  BZVENTTKS 

Wide  variations  in  revenue  support  exist 
among  school  districts  and  It  Is  evident  in 
the  wide  range  of  per  pupil  expenditures  de- 
picted in  Table  ni  which  reflects  the  high, 
low.  and  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for 
the  states  in  1969-70.  The  highest  per  pupil 
expenditure  is  found  In  a  Wyoming  school 
dUtrict  (S14.554);  the  lowest  Is  in  Missouri 
($213):  and  the  highest  and  lowest  average 
per  pupil  expenditures  are  tl.330  In  Alaska 
and  t463  In  Alabama. 

The  wide  variations  In  revenue  support 
within  states  is  the  situation  that  has  gen- 
erated the  host  of  court  suits  challenging 
state  subsidy  distribution  formulas;  the  most 
notable  of  which  Is  the  California  case — 
Serrano  vs.  Priest.  Two  interrelated  critical 
points  have  emerged  from  the  litigation: 

1.  The  dependence  of  school  districts  on 
local  property  taxes  to  support  their  schools 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  quality  of  the 
system  a  function  of  local  wealth. 

TABLE  III. -PER  PtJPIL  EXPENDITURES 
lAII  districts  1969-70)  > 


State 


High 


Low 


Student 
average 


State 


Student 
Hifh  Low       average 


Alabama J581  J344  2  J463 

Alaska 1,810  480  •1.330 

Arizona 2,223  436  775 

*r'<an»a« {64  343  549 

California 2,414  569  753 

Cotorado 2.WI  444  735 

Conn^ticut 1,3U  491  915 

Delaware l.Wl  633  991 

Districlol  Columbia 971 

flofida 1.036  ""m  717 

Gw'!"* 736  365  589 


Hawaii 9^4 

lilaho I""'i,'763 474"  595 

Illinois. 2.295  391  872 

Indiana..... 955  447  675 

Iowa 1,167  592  955 

KaiM* 1.331  454  731 

Kentucky 885  358  580 

Louisiana 892  499  749 

Maine 1.555  229  723 

Maryland i,037  635  893 

Massachusetts 1,281  515  691 

Michigan 1,364  491  858 

Minnesota 903  370  818 

Mississippi 825  283  495 

Missouri 1,699  >213  720 

Montana 1,716  539  802 

Nebraska 1, 175  623  653 

Nevada 1,679  746  753 

New  Hampshire 1,191  311  687 

New  Jersey 1,485  400  1,016 

New  Mexico 1.183  477  690 

New  York 1,889  669  1,245 

North  Carolina 733  467  607 

North  Dakota 1.623  686  665 

Ohio 1.685  413  729 

Oklahoma 2.566  342  560 

Of^^on  1,439  399  875 

Pennsylvania I.4OI  484  892 

Rhode'sland 1,206  531  885 

South  Carolina 610  397  615 

Soutti  Dakota 1.741  350  667 

Tennessee 766  315  568 

Texas 5.334  264  601 

Utah 1.515  533  611 

Vermont 1,517  357  1.034 

Virginia   1.126  441  753 

Washington 3. 406  434  873 

West  Virginia ;...  722  502  646 

Wisconsin 1,432  344  941 

Wyoming »14,554  618  884 

■  Source  of  data:  President's  Commission  On  School  Finance 

>  Lowest. 

'Hifhest. 
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2.  The  fact  that  a  pupil's  access  to  the 
educational  dollar  Is  a  function  of  local 
wealth  violates  the  equal  protection  clauses 
of  state  and  federal  Constitutions. 

Although  the  court  cases  all  deal  with  In- 
equality within  states.  It  Is  equally  clear  that 
Inequalities  among  states  are  similarly  viola- 
tive of  the  constitution. 

LOCAL    EEVENTJi:    STCTPPORT    OF    SCHOOLS 

Of  the  approximately  53%  of  school  reve- 
nues provided  on  the  average  by  local  sources, 
about  98%  come  from  local  property  taxes! 
The  major  advantages  of  the  property  tax 
are:  - 

a.  It  is  fairly  stable. 

b.  Property  Is  not  ewlly  moved  to  escape 
taxation. 

c.  Benefits  go  directly  to  residents  of  the 
district. 

Some  disadvantages  are : 

a.  It  bears  little  relationship  to  real  wealth 
or  to  the  ability  to  pay. 

b.  It  tends  to  discourage  rehabilitation  of 
deteriorating  property. 

c.  Assessment  practices  are  Inconsistent 
and  these  Inconsistencies  together  with  vari- 
ables In  market  value  from  district  to  dis- 
trict create  inequities  in  available  resources 
per  pupil. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  property  tax  as  a 
viable  tax  t«ise  for  local  school  funds,  about 
28  states  confine  school  districts  to  property 
taxes  as  a  sole  source  of  locally  generated 
revenues.  As  a  practical  matter,  however, 
there  Is  not  much  revenue  that  could  be  pro- 
duced by  local  non-property  taxes  Imposed 
for  local  school  districts. 

Major  producers  of  tax  revenues  have  been 
reserved  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  Municipal 
governments,  in  that  order.  Even  In  the  22 
states  that  authorize  nonproperty  local  taxes 
for  school  districts,  property  taxes  continue 
to  be  the  major  source  of  local  school  dis- 
trict revenues.  The  Philadelphia  school  dis- 
trict utilizes  non-property  taxes  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  do  the  vast  majority  of 
school  systems  and  the  property  tax  still  rep- 
resented more  than  two-thirds  of  local  school 
revenues  In  fiscal  1970-71.' 

STATE    REVENUE    SUPPORT    OF    SCHOOLS 

The  percentage  of  school  revenue  derived 
from  state  sources  climbed  rather  sharply 
from  1930  to  1950—17.3%  to  39.8%.  Since 
1950.  however,  the  Increase  was  rather  modest 
and  in  1970  the  level  of  support  was  &t  40.7%. 
As  reflected  in  Table  IV.  wide  variations  In 
state  support  have  always  existed  and  in 
1970  the  range  was  from  a  high  of  87%  in 
Hawaii,  a  state  comprised  of  only  one  taxing 
district,  to  a  low  of  8.5%  In  New  Hampshire. 
Three  states,  Delaware.  New  Hampshire,  and 
Wyoming,  provided  a  lower  percentage  of 
revenue  In  1970  than  in  1930. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 

TABLE  IV.-PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE  DERIVED 
FROM  STATE  SOURCES.  1930-70 

{In  thousands 


State 


1930    1940    1950    1960     1970 


US.overall 117.3  29.2  39.8  39.4  40.7 

Alabama 40.8  54.1  71.6  65.3  63.0 

Alaska 43  7 

Arizona 19.6  18. 8  33.8  3*- 6  ♦'  5 

Arkansas 33.7  43.2  58.1  46.6  45.5 

California 25.6  45.9  41.3  40.6  35.0 

Colorado     3.2  5.0  20.2  19.5  25.3 

Connecticut 8.1  8.7  23.6  34.6  33.1 

Delaware 87.9  84.4  83.5  82.5  70.6 

Florida 22.8  50.4  50.8  56.5  56.5 

Georgia 35.6  56.8  57.4  64.0  58.7 

Hawaii 87.0 

Idaho 7.7  10.7  23.5  27.6  43.2 

Illinois 5.3  10.0  16.5  20.6  34.4 

Indiana 5.5  32.2  37.4  29.9  34.9 

Iowa 4.3  1.1  19.1  12.0  30.1 

Kansas 1.7  10.9  24.0  19.2  26.1 

Kentucky 26.1  40.0  35.1  45.8  52.5 

Louisiana 26.9  52.3  69.6  70.2  58.3 

Maine 28.6  15.6  27.8  25.8  44.9 

Maryland 17.7  21.6  38.3  34.2  35.2 
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TABLE  IV.-PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE  DERIVED 
FROM  STATE  SOURCES,  1930-70— Continued 

[In  thousands) 


State 


1930  1940  1950  1960  1970 


Massachusetts 9.5 

Michigan 18.2 

Minnesota. 20.6 

Missi  .'ippi 33. 5 

Missouri 10.6 

Montana 14.1 

Nebraska 5.4 

Nevada 19.0 

New  Hampshire 9.0 

NflvJersey 21.2 

New  Mexico 21.8 

New  York 27.6 

North  Carolina 16.6 

North  Dakota 11.1 

Ohi*. 4.1 

Oklahoma 10.6 

Oregon 2.3 

Pennsylvania 13.9 

Rhode  Island 8.6 

South  Carolina 25.5 

South  Dakota 10.1 

Tennessee 24.7 

Texas 42.6 

Utah 33.6 

Virmont 12.2 

Vffginia. 27.9 

Washington 28.9 

West  Virginia 8.3 

Wisconsin. 17.0 

Wyoming 27.1 


10.0 

20.5 

20.3 

20.0 

41.6 

53.4 

43.2 

45.1 

31.7 

36.2 

39.7 

43.4 

37.1 

47.8 

56.5 

51.6 

32.1 

38.9 

31.0 

34.5 

7.2 

25.3 

23.6 

30.9 

1.0 

6.2 

6.5 

20.0 

17.0 

36.5 

51.3 

39.2 

5.1 

6.2 

6.3 

8.5 

5.5 

19.0 

23.7 

28.5 

45.3 

86.0 

74.4 

62.7 

33.1 

40.0 

39.5 

45.4 

65.8 

67.5 

66.7 

70.9 

12.8 

27.0 

26.4 

27.2 

35.3 

31.4 

27.7 

31.6 

34.0 

56.5 

27.7 

40.8 

.4 

28.6 

29.3 

20.6 

21.0 

35.1 

45.8 

46.9 

10.3 

20.2 

23.2 

34.5 

48.6 

55.2 

66.6 

61.6 

7.6 

12.1 

8.9 

13.6 

33.3 

56.9 

58.0 

49.3 

39.4 

61.8 

50.0 

42.8 

37.3 

50.3 

44.0 

51.4 

14.5 

27.6 

24.8 

28.6 

31.2 

39.6 

37.0 

36.6 

57.9 

65.6 

61.6 

58.8 

50.7 

62.7 

52.9 

48.2 

17.2 

17.4 

22.6 

29.4 

4.3 

42.0 

47.5 

25.4 

1  Includes  0.3  percent  of  Federal  funds. 

Source  of  data:  U.S.  Office  of  Educal  on  except  for  the  year 
1970  which  was  estimated  by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

Further,  with  respect  to  state  financing  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  extent  of  effort  exer- 
cised by  the  states  In  revenue  support  of 
their  school  systems.  A  study  conducted  for 
the  National  Educational  Finance  Project ' 
developed  estimates  of  personal  income  per 
capita  In  the  650  states  by  deducting  from 
total  personal  Income  (1)  an  allowance  of 
$750  per  person  to  cover  basic  expenditures 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  and  (2)  federal 
personal  Income  tax  paid.  Table  V  ranks  the 
states  according  to  the  percent  of  net  per- 
sonal Income  that  was  allocated  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  The  range  Is 
from  a  high  of  8.9  7o  In  New  Mexico  to  a  low 
of  5.0%  in  Nebraska.  Net  personal  Income 
per  capita  ranges  from  a  high  of  (3,369  In 
Alaska,  also  the  least  populous  state,  to  a 
low  of  (1,292  in  Mississippi.  Net  personal 
Income  per  child  In  average  dally  attendance 
ranges  from  a  high  of  $18,772  in  New  York 
to  a  low  of  $5,624  In  Mississippi.  Of  course, 
the  wide  variations  are  influenced  by  cost  of 
living  differences  but  not  to  an  extent  that 
would  be  significant.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  personal  income  per  child  in  ADA 
Is  Influenced  by  parochial  and  other  private 
school  eiu-oUment  and  by  pupil  absenteeism, 
a  slgnlflcant  problem  In  urban  systems.  The 
table  also  reflects  some  correlation  between 
net  personnel  Income  and  the  percent  of  net 
personal  Income  expended  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education:  the  higher  the  net 
personal  income,  the  lower  the  percent  of 
NPI  spent  on  public  education;  the  lower 
the  NPI,  the  higher  the  percent  NPI  spent 
on  public  education. 

TABLE  V.-EFFORTS  OF  THE  STATES  TO  SUPPORT  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO 
THEIR  FISCAL  CAPACITY,  1969 


Net  personal  income 


States 


Per  capita 


Per  child 
in  ADA 


Percent  NPI 
expended 

for  elemen- 
tary and 
secondary 
education 


New  Mexico 1,909 

Utah 2,006 

Montana 2,127 


7, 224  (48 
7,351  (46 
9,111  (36; 


8.90  (1) 
8.40  <2) 
8.06    (3) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Net  personal  income 


States 


Per  capita 


Per  child 
In  ADA 


Percent  NPI 
expended 

for  elemen- 
tary and 
secondary 
education 


Oregon 2,473  (34) 

Mississippi 1,292(50) 

Arizona 2,291  (29) 

West  Virginia 1.628(46) 

Vermont 2.239(30) 

Louisiana 1,784  (45) 

Minnesota 2,538(19) 

Delaware 2,781  (10) 

North  Dakota 2,049(36) 

Idaho 1,875(42) 

Iowa 2,477  (23) 

New  York 3,170    (3) 

Maryland 2,864    (9) 

Kansas 2,493(21) 

South  Carolina 1,623(47) 

Colorado 2.492(22) 

Wisconsin 2,549(18) 

Indiana 2.579(17) 

Wyoming 2,388(25) 

California 3,096    (5) 

Maine 2,029  (38) 

Michigan 2,767  (U) 

Hawaii 2,689  (12) 

Florida.... 2,338  (28) 

Virginia 2,222  (31) 

Washington.. 2.686  (13) 

Alaska 3,369(1) 

Arkansas 1,582  (49) 

Pennsylvania 2,538  (19) 

Nevada.. 3.138    (4) 

South  Dakota 2.105(34) 

North  Carohna 1.907(41) 

Tennessee 1.806  (44) 

Kentucky 1.871  (43) 

Georgia 2,031  (37) 

NewJersey 2.992    (2) 

Oklahoma 2,056  (35) 

Connecticut 3.209    (2) 

Missouri 2.373  (26) 

Alabama 1,605  (48) 

Texas 2,191  (32) 

Illinois .-...  3,077    (6) 

New  Hampshire 2,365(27) 

Ohio...  2,633  (15) 

Massachusetts 2,946    (8) 

Rhode  Island 2.644  (14) 

Nebraska 2.580(16) 

Total  United  States.. "l^lse 


11,662  (24) 
5, 624  (50 

10,  299  (30' 
7, 785  (44' 

10,489  (29' 

8,  386  (42) 
11,072  (26) 
13.062  (13) 

8, 932  (38) 
7, 890  (43) 
11,085  (25) 
18,772  (1) 
13, 748  (10) 
12, 253  (19) 
7,242  (47) 
10. 768  (27) 

12. 566  (16) 
11,733  (22) 

9,  453  (33) 
14,231    (7) 

8,990  (37) 

12,414  (17) 

13.263  (11) 

11.694  (23) 

10.598  (28) 

12,052  (20) 

14,027    (8) 

7.629  (45) 

13,861    (9) 

13. 132  (12) 

8,834  (40) 

8. 926  (39) 

8,617  (41) 

9,410  (34) 

9,304  (35) 

16.654    (3) 

9, 502  (32) 

16.917    (2) 

12.403  (18) 

7.  210  (49) 

10,  250  (31) 

16.567  (4) 
12.649  (14) 
12,637  (15) 
15.488  (5) 
15.223  (6) 
11,870  (h) 


7.36  (10) 


7. 19  (U) 
7.14  (12) 
7.13  (12) 
7. 03  (14) 
6.99  (15) 
6.76  (16) 
6.67  (17) 
6.66  (17) 
6.61  (19) 
6.61  (19) 
6.55(21) 
6.54  (21) 
6. 48  (23) 
6. 45  (24) 
44  (24) 
37  (26) 
33  (27) 
28  (28) 
25  (29) 
21  (30) 
15  (31) 
15  (31) 
93  (33) 
91  (34) 
89  (35) 
86  (36) 
74  (37) 


5.  74  (37) 

5.  72  (39) 

5.66  (40) 

5.64  (41) 

5.  52  (42) 

50  (43) 

43  (44) 

39  (45) 

37  (46) 

30  (47) 

22  (48) 

5. 15  (49) 

5. 00  (50) 


12,400 


6.24 


The  major  sources  of  revenue  at  the  state 
level  are  from  sales  taxes,  personal  Income 
taxes,  corporate  income  taxes  and  various 
excise  taxes. 

In  1970.  45  states  containing  98%  of  the 
nation's  population  levied  some  tjrpe  of  sales 
tax.  Diiring  1969.  sales  tax  collections  by  the 
states  totalled  $12.3  billion,  30%  of  all  state 
tax  revenue.'^  A  sales  tax  tends  to  I>e  regres- 
sive especially  when  basic  necessities  such  as 
food  are  not  exempted.  An  additional  dis- 
advantaged Is  the  economic  distortions  that 
occur  In  neighboring  states  when  one  levies 
a  sales  tax  and  one  does  not.  The  advan- 
tages are  ease  of  administration  and  collec- 
tion and  the  fact  that  revenue  growth  is 
generally  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the 
growth  In  Income. 

Personal  income  taxes  were  levied  In  41 
states  In  1970.  The  exchange  of  Information 
by  federal  and  state  government  has  greatly 
improved  administration  and  has  made  tax 
evasion  more  difficult.  The  personal  Income 
tax  ranks  the  highest  In  terms  of  elasticity 
and  in  terms  of  being  directly  related  to  the 
most  generally  accepted  measure  of  tax  pay- 
ing capacity — the  Income  of  the  taxpayer. 

FEDERAL    REVENUE    SUPPORT    OF    SCHOOLS 

Of  the  revenues  supporting  public  elemen- 
tary  and  secondary  schools  In  1970.  it  is  esti- 
mated that  federal  funds  accounted  for  6.6 <> . 
representing  $2.5  billion  of  the  $38.5  billion 
total  of  school  revenues.  However,  unlike 
revenues  generated  locally  and  unlike  most 
of  the  state  funding  provided  to  school  dis- 
tricts, federal  funds  are  special  or  categorical 
In  nature.  . 

In  1969.  federal  funds  expended  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  I,  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  1966.  amounted  to  $1.1 
minion,  about  40%  of  total  federal  funds 
expended  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. Title  I  funds  supptort  projects  de- 
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signed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  in  school 
attendance  areas  having  high  concentrations 
of  children  from  low  Income  families.  An  ex- 
amination of  Title  I  funding  for  the  fiscal 
years  1966  through  1969  suggests  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  are  not  in  agree- 
ment on  the  value  of  Title  I  programs;  Ck)n- 
gress  almost  doubled  the  authorizations  from 
1966  to  1969,  while  the  administration 
actually  Increased  appropriations  only  by 
about  20%.  In  1968  and  1969,  only  slightly 
more  than  half  the  funds  authorized  by 
Congress  were  actually  appropriated  by  the 
administration: 


Fiscal  year! 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1966 $1,192,981,906  J959,000.000 

1967 1.430,763,947  1.053,410.000 

1968 1.902.136.223  1.191.000.000 

1969 2,184,436,274  1,123.127,000 


To  reiterate,  federal  funds  for  the  most 
part  are  restricted  as  to  use  and  are  not 
permitted  to  supplant  other  funds.  An  excep- 
tion is  funds  expended  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-«15  that  au- 
thorize payments  to  school  districts  where 
enrollment  are  affected  by  federal  activities. 

SUMMARY    OF    REVENUE    CHARACTERISTICS 

In  briefly  summing  up  the  characteristics 
of  the  three  sources  of  funds  available  to 
school  districts,  the  following  can  be  stated: 

Local  funds  depend  primarily  on  prop- 
erty taxes  and,  as  a  consquence.  the  funds 
provided  bear  little  relation  to  educational 
needs  or  population  wealth.  An  added  prob- 
lem of  urban  school  districts  Is  competi- 
tion with  municipal  government  for  the 
local  tax  dollar. 

State  funds  also  fall  to  adequately 
recogrJze  need  and  most  state  subsidy  for- 
mulas, because  of  the  use  of  property  tax  as  a 
measure  of  local  wealth,  distribute  funds  al- 
most Inverse  to  need.  The  use  of  special 
grants  and  equalization  formulas  has  ameli- 
orated but  not  rectified  the  problem  of 
inequity. 

Federal  funds,  for  the  most  part,  are 
categorical  or  for  special  purposes  and  pro- 
vide little  assistance  to  school  districts 
In  financing  basic  operatipg  costs.  The  dis- 
tribution of  federal  funds  does  correlate 
more  closely  to  needs  than  does  local  or  state 
funding. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  rUNDIMG  ALTERNATIVES 

The  problems  of  adequacy  and  especially 
equity  In  educational  finance  are  not  new 
as  witness  a  statement  made  by  Ellwood 
P.  Cubberley  In  1905 : 

....  the  present  plans  in  use  for  the 
apportionment  of  school  funds  In  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  of  the  union  are  in  need 
of  careful  revision.  And  there  Is  likewise  need 
for  more  careful  study  of  the  problem  that 
has  been  given  it  so  far  by  most  of  the  states 
if  It  Is  desired  that  future  evolution  shall 
take  place  along  more  Intelligent  lines  than 
has  been  the  case  In  the  past.' 

At  this  Juncture  In  the  history  of  public 
education,  the  little  red  school  house  is 
under  fire  from  parents  who  claim  with  some 
Justification  that  they  are  paying  more  and 
getting  less:  systems  serving  the  urban  and 
rural  poor  are  on  the  verge  cf  bankruptcy: 
and  the  courts  are  being  liv^rted  in  the 
vacuum  created  by  federal  and  state  legisla- 
tive Inaction. 

The  range  of  alternatives  are  not  unlim- 
ited; considering  the  three  sources  of  fund- 
ing for  public  school  education,  there 
emerges  only  seven  possibilities  to  examine: 

Full  local  funding. 

Pull  state  funding. 

Pull  Federal  funding. 

Local  and  State  shared  funding. 

Local  and  Federal  shared  funding. 

State  and  Ftederal  shared  funding. 
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Local,  State  and  Federal  shared  funding. 
Total  dependence  of  school  districts  on 
local  funds  would  Increase  present  inequi- 
ties even  tf,  on  an  overall  basis,  school  dis- 
tricts had  sufficient  revenue  raising  capacity. 
School  districts  are  confined  to  the  property 
tax  as  a  revenue  base  which  would  mitigate 
against  both  equality  of  funding  and  equity 
of  funding.  The  funding  of  education  would 
be  almost  totally  dependent  upon  the  value 
of  local  real  estate. 

Full  state  funding  would  have  the  poten- 
tial of  eliminating,  the  disparities  of  financial 
support  among  districts  within  the  same 
state.  And  It  should  be  possible  to  develop 
distribution  formulas  that  relate  financial 
support   to   educational   need. 

There  are  those  that  would  contend  that 
one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our  public 
education  system  has  been  the  financial  and 
programmatic  leeway  awarded  local  districts 
and  there  are  those  who  argue  directly  to 
the  contrary  pointing  to  the  interventions 
that  have  been  necessary  by  the  courts  and 
by  the  federal  government.  However,  local 
support  and  involvement  could  be  manage- 
ment, planning,  and  implementation  rather 
than   fiscal. 

Wide  variations  In  the  wealth  of  the  states 
are  also  a  deterrent  to  full  state  funding.  If 
we  believe  that  every  child  should  have 
equal  or  equitable  access  to  an  acceptable 
level  of  education,  then  we  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  the  differences  that  do  exist  and 
would  continue  to  exist  between,  say,  Missis- 
sippi and  Oregon. 

The  major  advantages  of  full  federal  fund- 
ing would  be  the  elimination  of  fiscal  varia- 
tions among  the  states.  In  fact,  equalization 
of  educational  opportunity  is  not  very  likely 
of  accomplishment  without  federal  funding. 
Only  the  federal  government  has  a  tax  base 
capable  of  funding  a  broad  program  of  edu- 
cation. Even  at  the  present  time,  the  federal 
government  collects  almost  70%  of  the  taxes 
In  the  nation  yet  pays  less  than  7%  of  the 
cost  of  education. 

A  combination  of  local  and  state  funding 
Is  essentially  what  exists  presently  when  we 
consider  that  these  sources  presently  provide 
almost  9A%  of  the  funding  for  public  edu- 
cation. However,  in  addition  to  the  problem 
of  fiscal  variation  among  states.  Is  the  likeli- 
hood that  this  combination  would  not  be 
fiscally  capable  of  meeting  the  costs  of 
equalizing  education  even  within  a  state 
assuming  that  equalization  would  merely 
Involve  Increased  support  to  poor  school 
districts  to  the  extent  necessary  to  match 
the  financial  Input  to  wealthier  districts. 

A  combination  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
funding  is  precisely  the  situation  that  exists 
today.  Becaxise  the  federal  government  could 
eliminate  variations  between  states  and  be- 
cause the  states.  In  turn,  could  eliminate 
variations  between  districts,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  present  difficulties  are  resolvable 
by  changing  relative  shares,  i.e.  decreasing 
local  and  state  shares  and  Increasing  the 
federal  share. 

A  combination  of  local  and  federal  fund- 
ing would  have  to  involve  nominal  funding 
at  the  local  level.  The  distribution  of  federal 
funds  would  have  to  be  through  the  state 
governments  if  their  traditional  and  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  for  public  education 
were  to  continue. 

State  and  Federal  funding  may  well  be  the 
best  approach.  A  state's  tax  resources  could 
be  augmented  by  a  nominal  statewide  prop- 
erty tax  and  local  property  taxes  for  schools 
would  be  eliminated.  The  paramount  pur- 
pose of  state  funds  could  be  to  equalize  edu- 
cational opportunity  among  its  districts. 
Federal  funds  coiild  be  utilized  to  equalize 
educational  opportunity  among  states. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ASCTTMENTS    POK    AND    AGAINST    FEDERAL    AD)    TO 
EDUCATION 

Any  solution  to  the  problem  of  educational 
finance  wUl  undoubtedly  require  a  massive 
Increase  In  federal  funding.  The  possibility 
of  a  new  federal  tax  (the  value  added  tax) 
coupled  with  the  prospect  of  federal  reve- 
nue sharing  suggest  that  we  may  be  at  the 
advent  of  a  new  and  significant  role  by  the 
federal  government  in  educational  finance. 
It  Is  important,  then,  to  review  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  National  Education  Finance  Proj- 
ect has  organized  those  arguments  generally 
considered  to  be  the  most  cogent  and 
powerful.' 

ARCITMENTS  AGAINST  FEDERAL  AID 

Equalizing  educational  opportunity.  Fed- 
eral aid  opponents  believe  that  this  Is  Impos- 
sible to  accomplish  and  that  attempts  to  do 
so  would  only  drag  down  educational  stand- 
ards and  eliminate  the  outstanding  schools. 

Lack  of  need.  Opponents  of  Federal  aid 
claim  that  massive  federal  assistance  Is  not 
needed  and  that  present  problems  are  resolv- 
able by  tightening  up  present  curriculum, 
eliminating  frills,  and  by  getting  more  effec- 
tive utilization  of  existing  facilities.  Further, 
the  opponents  daim  that  the  states  have  the 
potential  for  doing  the  Job  if  they  have  the 
wlU. 

Federal  control.  To  those  who  view  public 
education  as  the  last  stronghold  of  states' 
rights,  the  threat  that  federal  control  in- 
evitably follows  any  program  of  federal  aid 
Is  an  appealing  argument. 

Vnconstitutionality.  The  10th  Amendment 
to  the  constitution  is  viewed  as  having  made 
education  a  state  responsibility.  Article  X 
states  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Educa- 
tion Is  not  mentioned  specifically  anywhere 
in  the  Constitution. 

Coat.  Opponents  claim  that  the  government 
already  burdened  with  the  costs  of  war  ef- 
forts, past,  present,  and  future.  Is  In  no  posi- 
tion to  take  on  the  expensive  cost  of 
education. 

Other  arguments  against  federal  aid  are 
that  it  would  tend  to  curb  initiative  at  the 
local  level  and  that  expanding  the  role  of 
the  federal  government  in  education  would 
be  another  way  of  losing  our  political  and 
intellectual  freedom. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  FEDERAL  AID 

Local  control.  This  Is  the  first  and 
strongest  argument  for  both  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  of  federal  aid.  However, 
experience  with  federal  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts has  demonstrated  that  it  Is  possible 
to  develop  and  administer  federal  legislation 
without  inhibiting  local  control. 

Equalization  of  educational  opportunity. 
Data  presented  earlier  in  this  paper  docu- 
ments the  inability  of  states  or  districts  to 
equalize  educational  opportunity.  Proponents 
argue  that  equalization  Is  critical  to  the  na- 
tion's welfare  and  only  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  the  potential  for  accomplishment. 

Need.  It  is  felt  that  the  only  way  to  insure 
that  necessary  Improvements  In  education 
are  accomplished  in  all  fifty  states  Is  for  the 
federal  government  to  be  an  innovative 
agent. 

The  tax  base.  The  national  government  Is 
more  able  to  effectively  tax  the  real  wealth 
of  the  nation — personal  and  corporate  in- 
come. 

Mobility  of  the  people.  Each  year  40  mil- 
lion people  change  their  addresses  and  about 
1  million  youngsters  cross  state  lines.  Since 
mobility  Is  a  fact  of  our  society,  place  of 
residence  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  the 
deleterious  effect  that  it  might  on  a  per- 
son's future   and,  therefore.   Indicates   the 
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need  for  a  strong  minimum  education  pro- 
gram In  every  state. 

Acceptance.  An  especially  strong  argument 
advanced  by  proponents  Is  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  citizens  are  In  favor  of  federal 
aid  to  education.  The  Lou  Harris  Poll  in  1963 
foimd  that  70%  of  the  voters  favored  federal 
aid  to  education.* 

The  Constitution.  Against  the  claim  that 
federal  aid  to  education  could  be  unconstl- 
tutional,  proponents  of  federal  aid  offer  the 
General  Welfare  Clause  of  the  Constitution, 
Article  I,  Section  8,  that  reads,  "The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power:  To  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  .  .  ." 

History.  Edith  Green,  Representative  from 
Oregon,  stated  that  the  Issue  of  federal  In- 
volvement in  education  was  decided  over  100 
years  ago  and  that  presently  we  have  at  least 
42  federal  agencies  providing  aid  to  educa- 
tion In  the  amount  of  over  two  billion  dol- 
lars a  year."  We  have  had  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation since  1785  (aid  to  territories  for  edu- 
cation by  endowment  of  schools  with  public 
lands),  and  Indications  are  that  we  are  no 
closer  to  federal  control  of  our  schools  now 
than  we  were  In  1785. 

OTHER    CONSIDERATIONS 

In  addition  to  determining  the  best  fund- 
ing source  for  financing  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary public  school  education,  there  Is  also 
the  task  of  developing  distribution  formulas 
that  will  provide  every  child  sufficient  access 
to  the  educational  dollar  to  provide  that 
child  with  an  acceptable  standard  of  educa- 
tion. Moreover,  it  is  also  critical  that  strate- 
gies and  mechanisms  be  developed  to  deal 
with  what  has  been  an  especially  serious 
problem — rapidly  escalating  educational 
costs. 

Aid  to  parochial  schools  is  essentially  a 
political  question  but  warrants  attention  be- 
cause of  the  Impact  potential  on  the  cost  of 
public  education.  The  National  Educational 
Finance  Project  has. estimated  that  the  cost 
of  public  education  would  increase  about 
10%  if  parochial  students  were  to  be  merged 
with  the  public  school  population.  Not  a  very 
significant  Increase  considering  that  puMlc 
education  costs  have  Increased  more  than 
150%  in  the  past  10  years. 

The  monitoring  of  educational  expendi- 
tures. Including  the  imposition  of  restraints 
on  collective  bargaining  for  teachers  and 
other  educational  employees,  will  be  neces- 
sary If  extraordinary  escalation  In  educa- 
tional costs,  unaccompanied  with  Improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  education.  Is  to  be 
avoided.  A  much  stronger  role  on  the  part 
of  Federal  and  State  governments  Is  called 
for  rather  than  merely  continued  dependence 
on  Impotent  local  school  districts  in  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 
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MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  it  Is  always  refreshing  to  hear  a 
young  person  speak  out  for  freedom  and 
what  is  right  with  America.  Along  this 
line,  I  would  like  to  submit  this  essay  by 
Douglas  James  Lahey  for  the  perusal  of 
my  colleagues. 

This  was  the  winning  essay  in  the 
Kansas  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Douglas  is  a  student  at  St.  John's 
Military  School  in  Salina,  Kans. 

The  essay  follows: 

My   RESPONSraiLITY    TO   FREEDOM 

(By  Douglas  James  Lahey) 

Freedom  of  speech,  press,  petition,  assem- 
bly and  religion  are  some  of  the  basic  priv- 
ileges given  to  the  citizens  of  these  United 
States.  Nowhere  else  in  this  world  are  all  these 
freedoms  given  to  the  people — nowhere! 

Knowing  what  freedom  is  and  how  much 
It  has  to  offer,  I  could  not  live  without  It. 
What  would  life  be  like  without  freedom? 
Would  It  be  dark  and  foreboding,  restrictive 
and  unrewarding,  dull  and  miserable?  I'll 
tell  you  why  I  asked  this  question.  To  me, 
freedom  Is  almost  the  opposite.  I  treasure  It 
for  what  it  is — the  most  special  gift  ever 
given  to  any  one  of  us. 

Why  Is  it  so  special?  I  know  a  man  who 
has  lived  without  freedom  since  World  War 
11.  By  the  time  he  reached  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  he  knew  his  life  was  missing  some- 
thing. Something  deep  down  within  him  said, 
"I've  had  enough,  I  want  out!"  That  some- 
thing was  his  free  soul.  He  was  In  chains, 
but  his  soul  was  not.  He  couldn't  live  a  split 
life,  fio  he  followed  his  conscience.  He  plotted 
and  planned  and  escaped  from  East  Berlin 
on  the  underside  of  a  car.  I  wonder  what  he 
was  thinking  as  he  rode  beneath  the  car, 
looking  up — to  freedom.  He  struggled  to 
America  where  his  right  of  being  free  was 
guaranteed.  Now.  he  Is  a  whole  man  and 
realizes  that  he  is  more  than  Just  existing. 
Now,  he  Is  finally  alive.  He  is  free! 

As  an  American,  I  was  given  my  freedom 
the  moment  I  cried  out  and  took  my  first 
breath,  but  I  was  unaware  that  I  had  obli- 
gations to  It.  When  I  grew  up,  I  realized  how 
lucky  I  was  to  have  it,  and  not  wanting  to 
lose  It,  I  am  now  slowly  realizing  that  it 
Is  my  duty  to  preserve  It.  We  must  preserve 
freedom  as  we  must  protect  those  we  love. 

Then  comes  the  question.  "I  know  we  must 
protect  this  freedom,  but  how?" 

I  believe  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  to 
protect  our  freedom  is  to  abide  by  the  writ- 
ten laws  of  the  land.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  not  written  for  only 
a  few  of  us  to  live  by;  it  was  made  for  all 
of  us.  Our  laws  arent  as  strict  as  some  peo- 
ple think,  and  they  would  seem  much  more 
lenient  if  all  people  would  abide  by  them. 
All  people  need  some  restrictions  if  they  are 
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to  live  with  one  another.  Can  you  imagine 
the  chaos  that  would  exist  if  people  had 
no  responsibilities?  Some  limitations  are  a 
necessity  for  a  people  to  survive,  and  this 
nation  Imposes  the  least  number  of  them. 
As  Thoreau  once  said,  "That  government 
which  governs  least,  governs  best!"  That  is 
the  basis  on  which  this  nation  was  founded. 

Many  have  advocated  and  supported  the 
slogan,  "America,  love  It  or  leave  It."  Is  this 
the  way  to  make  It  better?  I  suggest  that  It 
Is  not.  Love  It  and  improve  It.  We  must  all 
do  everything  we  can  to  make  It  even  better 
or  it  won't  get  done. 

Thtis,  to  me,  this  Issue  becomes  a  personal 
question.  How  much  time  and  effort  am 
I  willing  to  give  to  protect  this  privilege? 
How  devoted  am  I  to  the  idea  ^hat  others 
could  share  the  rewards  I  have  found  through 
being  free — ^physically,  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually. All  these  questions  I've  pondered  time 
and  time  again  until  I  found  my  answers. 

Freedom  is  not  a  right  given  to  every 
man.  It  is  a  gift  which  we  must  earn.  We 
must  take  the  responsibility  to  preserve  it, 
or  we  will  be  forced  to  live  without  It. 

I  will  devote  my  life  to  giving  others  their 
freedom  because  it  means  so  much  to  me, 
and  I  want  It  to  be  a  part  of  other's  lives 
also.  My  responsibility  to  freedom  is  to 
think,  speak,  and  act  as  a  free  American, 
to  protect  it  with  my  life,  If  necessary — for 
myself  and  for  the  good  of  every  man — and 
to  guarantee  these  opportunities  to  all  man- 
kind, so  others  might  have  the  same  gift 
as  we  have  in  America — the  land  of  the 
free. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  since  the  Presi- 
dent's ill-advised  effort  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  sensitive  issue  of  school 
desegregation,  more  and  more  people 
have  spoken  out  in  opposition  to  his  plans. 
Recently,  many  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  Law  School  issued  a  logical 
and  concise  commentary  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  Their  carefully  rea- 
soned argument  clearly  demonstrates  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  President's  per- 
formance in  this  matter:  his  gross  exag- 
geration of  the  dimensions  of  the  school- 
busing  problem;  his  wholly  misleading 
description  of  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ings in  this  matter;  the  deliberately  de- 
ceptive nature  of  his  proposal  for  spend- 
ing money  for  upgrading  inferior  schools; 
and  the  dangerous  constitutional  impli- 
cations of  his  proposed  remedy  for  a 
problem  which  is  largely  of  his  own 
devising. 

The  spectacle  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  seeking  to  advance  his 
political  position  by  leading  a  retreat 
from  the  national  commitment  to  abol- 
ishing the  blot  of  racial  discrimination 
which  still  blights  the  lives  of  million 
of  black  Americans  is  a  tragic  one.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  signers  of  this  document 
for  speaking  out  forcefully  and  per- 
suasively against  this  effort,  and  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  be  en- 
couraged by  their  example  to  eschew  the 
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temptation  to  sacrifice  the  Constitution 
to  political  expediency. 

The  document  follows: 

School  Desegregation 

The  undersigned  law  teachers  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  two  bills  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  passage  by  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  busing  of  school  chUdren.  We 
believe  that  the  two  bills,  if  enacted,  would 
sacrifice  the  enforcement  of  constitutional 
rights.  Impair  the  functions  of  the  Judiciary 
under  a  rule  of  law,  and  Jeopardize  improved 
schooling  for  many,  many  chUdren.  More 
specifically,  our  reasons  for  opposition  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  declared  the  seg- 
regated dual  school  system  unconstitutional 
in  the  Brown  case  18  years  ago.  For  much  of 
that  period,  opponents  of  the  Brown  decision 
have  successfully  avoided  and  delayed  its 
enforcement.  Only  recently  has  the  enforce- 
ment process  achieved  any  momentum.  En- 
actment of  the  two  bills  at  this  time  wUl 
certainly  be  seen — by  blacks  and  whites 
alike — as  a  major  break  In  the  Nation's  re- 
solve to  realize  the  constitutional  rights  of 
black  children  under  the  Brown  decision. 
Moreover,  the  very  proposal  of  these  bills — 
especially  given  the  psychological  impact  of 
the  President's  speech — will  seriously  hamper 
and  may  weU  cripple  efforts  now  under  way 
to  achieve  compliance  with  Brown. 

(2)  The  two  bills  call  for  a  very  substan- 
tial change  In  the  standards  and  modes  of 
enforcement  of  Brown  by  the  courts.  Their 
enactment  by  Congress  under  Section  6  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Invokes  a  rarely 
exercised  power  whose  limits  are  not  at  all 
clear.  Strong  doubts  of  constitutionality  exist, 
with  constitutional  lawyers  differing  as  to 
the  outcome  If  the  bills  were  to  become  law 
and  their  legality  tested  In  the  courts. 

Whatever  may  be  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
gressional power,  the  proposed  bUls  clearly 
would  misdirect  it.  The  President  Is  en- 
couraging Congress  to  react  in  a  panic  to 
busing,  as  though  that  were  the  key  Issue, 
when  he  should  be  exercising  his  leadership 
to  calm  the  public  and  to  call  on  Congress 
to  deal  with  busing  as  one  aspect  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  ending  dual  systems 
of  segregated  schools.  This  fall'ire  of  leader- 
ship Is  highlighted  by  two  key  facts.  Accord- 
ing to  Administration  sources,  while  about 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  school  children 
are  bused  to  school,  at  most  1  percent  or  2 
percent  of  this  total  are  bused  for  reasons  of 
desegregation.  Secondly,  In  calling  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  2.5  billion  dollars  on  "Inner-clty 
schools."  the  Administration  has  not  added 
one  dollar  to  existing  programs  or  proposals 
It  has  previously  made.  The  net  effect  of  the 
present  proposals  Is  to  cut  back  sharply  on 
existing  remedies  for  segregation  while  offer- 
ing little  or  nothing  In  their  place. 

(3)  The  two  bills  Involve  a  needless  and 
dangerous  disruption  of  the  proper  relation- 
ships between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  one  side  and  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  federal  courts  on  the  other.  As 
recently  as  one  year  ago  In  the  Swann  case.  In 
light  of  almost  20  years  of  experience  with 
enforcing  Broum.  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
proved of  coxirt-ordered  busing  as  one  means 
of  disestablishing  dual  school  systems — a 
means  which  In  particular  cases  might  be 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  unitary,  desegre- 
gated school  system.  The  Court  did  not  in- 
sist that  busing  was  required  In  any  me- 
chanical way  or  that  Its  disadvantages  should 
be  Ignored  by  federal  Judges. 

The  PresWent  has  suggested  that  lower 
federal  courts  have  gone  beyond  the  Supreme 
Court — and  In  his  view.  Improperly  so.  One 
would  then  expect  the  Administration  to 
press  appeals  of  these  decisions  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  perhaps  to  ask  that  Con- 
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gress  mandate  stays  of  execution  pending 
the  appeals.  Instead,  the  Administration  pre- 
sents proposals  which  amount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  no  confidence  In  the  courts  and  a 
repudiation  of  what  they  have  done  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  take  the  President  at  his  word, 
this  Is  premature  and  unnecessary.  It  risks 
the  very  undermining  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
standing  that  the  President  has  on  other 
occasions  said  should  be  avoided. 

(4)  One  need  not  be  an  advocate  of  large- 
scale  busing  to  see  the  harms  and  dangers 
In  the  proposed  scheme.  Serious  questions 
about  various  aspects  of  busing  have  been 
raised  by  both  blacks  and  whites.  But  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  has  not  asked  Congress  to 
regulate  alleged  e.\cesses  of  busing  In  a  selec- 
tive, sensitive  way.  Rather,  the  Administra- 
tion seeks  to  eliminate  all  busing  as  a  remedy 
for  desegregation  by  placing  rigid,  mechani- 
cal limitations  on  It.  The  practical  effect  Is 
that  busing  could  no  longer  be  used  even 
as  a  miner  but  necessary  part  of  a  d?segre- 
gatlon  plan  that  emphasized,  for  example 
new  geogriphlc  districts,  or  school  pairings! 
It  Is  In  cases  of  this  kind  that  the  threats 
to  the  enforcement  of  Brown  and  to  the  pro- 
per role  of  the  courts  are  clearest. 

We  caU  on  Congress  to  reject  two  proposed 
bills  on  busing. 

Paul  M.  Bator,  Derrick  A.  Bell,  Jr  Gary 
Bellow,  Derek  C.  Bok,  Stephen  G.  Breyer 
Victor  Brudney,  Clark  Byss,  A.  James  Casner' 
Abram  Chayes,  Archibald  Cox,  John  P  Daw- 
son, Richard  H.  Field,  Paul  A.  Freund.  Charles 
M.  Haar,  PhUIp  B.  Heymann,  Benjamin 
Kaplan,  Andrew  L.  Kaufman.  Lance  Llebman. 

Louis  Loss,  John  H.  Mansfleld,  Michael  J 
Mclntyre.  Karen  S.  Metzger,  Frank  I.  Michel- 
man.  Arthur  R.  Miller.  Albert  M.  Sacks,  Frank 
E.  A.  Sander.  David  L.  Shapiro,  Richard  B. 
Stewart,  Arthur  E.  Sutherland.  Donald  T. 
Trautman.  Laurence  H.  Tribe.  Donald  F 
Turner.  James  Vorenberg.  Uoyd  L.  Weinreb 
Ralph  U.  Whltten. 


A  PIECE  OF  STUPIDITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOXTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  ApHl  17,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know.  I  opposed  the  "no- 
knock"  portion  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Criminal  Law  Code  when  we  enacted 
this  legislation. 

The  following  article  describes  some 
cases  in  which  the  dangers  in  such  "no- 
knock"  legislation  have  again  been  made 
plain. 

A  Piece  op  STtrprorrT 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  14,  1972] 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

A  lot  of  us  thought  It  was  bad  news  when 
the  District's  no-knock  law  was  enacted  In 
1970. 

Some  of  us  could  sympathize  a  little  with 
the  rationale  behind  the  law:  that  in  some 
cases  contraband  and  other  criminal  evidence 
may  be  destroyed  If  police  raiding  parties 
have  to  announce  themselves. 

But,  we  were  certain  that  more  evU  than 
good  would  come  of  a  law  that  made  It  legal 
tor  police  officers  to  break  Into  a  home  with- 
out having  to  Identify  themselves  as  police- 
men, without  waiting  to  be  admitted,  with- 
out even  the  n-oesslty  of  wearing  uniforms. 

We  knew,  no  matter  what  the  Intentions 
of  these  who  drafted  the  leglslaUon,  that 
most  of  the  legalized  breaklni?  ard  entering 
would  not  be  dene  m  the  "good"  sections  of 
town. 
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The  debate  was  over  whether  the  police 
needed  this  frightening  tool. 

There  Just  may  be  a  nimiber  of  local  police 
officers  who  are  wondering  whether  they  want 
It.  No-knock,  as  some  of  us  suspected  from 
the  beginning,  can  be  dangerous  iw>t  Just  to 
those  who  are  raided  but  also  to  those  who 
are  doing  the  raiding. 

What  brings  this  up  now  is  a  case  that 
police  say  was  not  a  no-knock  raid.  But  It 
does  give  a  good  Indication  of  what  can 
happen. 

The  legislation  was  barely  on  the  books 
when.  In  October,  1970,  D.C.  police  raided 
Marvin  Vincent's  home  on  Hayes  Street  NE. 
They  were  looking  for  narcotics,  they  said. 

What  they  found  was  not  drugs,  but  slugs. 
Two  of  them,  from  Vincent's  gun,  struck  one 
of  the  raiding  officers.  This  week,  Vincent  was 
acquitted  of  all  nine  counts  of  the  Indict- 
ment growing  out  of  the  affair. 

Police  told  the  U.S.  District  Court  that 
they  knocked  on  Vincent's  door  and  heard 
someone  Inside  say,  "Just  a  minute."  When 
there  was  no  further  response,  they  said,  they 
broke  the  door  down.  They  were  met  by 
a  haU  of  bullets. 

Vincent  said  he  opened  fire  because  the 
officers  had  burst  In  without  warning  and 
he  feared  for  his  life.  It's  easy  to  believe  he 
was  frightened  in  light  of  the  fact  that  two 
years  earlier  he  bad  been  shot  six  times  by 
police  during  an  altercation  Involving  a 
motorcycle. 

In  any  case,  the  officers  retreated  and  called 
for  reinforcements.  The  reinforcements 
came — Including  some  three  dozen  police- 
men and  an  armored  car — but  Vincent  held 
them  off  for  nearly  three  hours  until  com- 
munity leaders  managed  to  work  out  a  deal 
for  his  siurender. 

You  and  I  will  never  know  whether  Vin- 
cent was  given  adequate  notice  of  what  was 
happening,  or  whether  he  was  the  Intended 
victim  of  an  unofficial  no-knock. 

The  interesting  point  Is  that  a  Jury  chose 
to  believe  Vincent.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  hardly  qualifies  as  a  pillar  of  the  com- 
munity. 

From  what  I  know  of  the  case,  the  acquit- 
tal makes  sense.  If  you  accept  the  as- 
sumption that  a  man  has  a  right  to  defend 
his  home  against  Intruders,  that  puts  some 
special  burdens  on  the  police  when  they  are 
the  Intruders.  And  the  most  Important  of 
those  burdens  Is  that  they  make  unmistaka- 
bly clear  who  they  are. 

They  didn't  make  It  clear  when  they  raided 
Kenyon  Ballew's  home  In  suburban  Silver 
Spring  last  year,  and  as  a  result  the  young 
gun  collector  tried  to  protect  himself  and 
was  nearly  kUled  for  his  efforts. 

They  didn't  make  It  clear  In  Northeast 
Washington,  either,  and  as  a  result  a  police- 
man was  lucky  to  esciH)e  with  his  life. 

Vincent's  acquittal  doesn't  make  him  any 
sort  of  tinhorn  hero.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he's 
in  prison  now  doing  4  to  12  for  armed  robbery 
and  assault,  crimes  that  took  place  after  the 
shootout. 

The  point  Is  that  no-knock  Is  a  stupid  piece 
of  legislation  that  can  get  you  killed  no  mat- 
ter on  which  side  of  a  busted-down  door  you 
happen  to  be. 

In  view  of  Vincent's  acquittal,  the  police 
might  give  thought  to  leading  a  fight  to  get 
that  piece  of  stupidity  off  the  books. 
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TUPAMAROS  "LOSING  THEIR  WAR  ' 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  mssoTTRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   too  often, 
significant  events  of  the  past  are  per- 


mitted to  fade  Into  oblivion,  when  they 
should  become  constant  reminders  of 
dedication  and  service. 

I  make  specific  reference  to  the  late 
Dan  Mitrione,  who  was  assassinated 
while  serving  in  his  capacity  of  a  U.8 
Public  Safety  Adviser  to  the  Uruguayan 
police. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  Uruguayan 
Government  will  issue  an  airmail  stamp 
memorializing  the  second  anniversary  of 
Mitrione's  brutal  murder  at  the  hands  of 
the  Tupamaro  band  of  urban  terrorists. 

The  following  articles  are  offered  for 
the  enlightenment  of  those  who  may 
have  forgotten  about  this  U.S.  citizen's 
work  for  the  Agency  of  International 
Development,  and  the  sacrifice  he  made. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Sunday  Ptar,  Apr.  9,  1972] 
TiTPAMAKos  "Losing  Thxib  War" 
(By  Jeremiah  OTjeary) 

Montevideo,  URtrouAT. — Roy  Drlggers,  the 
U.S.  public  safety  adviser  to  the  Uruguayan 
police.  Is  so  big  he  could  hold  out  both  fists 
and  ask  you  to  guess  which  hand  Is  holding 
his  .45  caliber  pistol. 

The  .45  goes  with  him  everywhere  because 
Drlggers  Is  brave  but  not  foolish.  His  pre- 
decessor as  AID'S  public  safety  adviser  here 
was  Dan  Mitrione,  who  was  kidnaped  and 
then  murdered  by  the  Tupamaro  terror  or- 
ganization. 

Not  yet  50.  and  a  grandfather,  the  6-foot 
3-lnch,  220-pound  former  New  Mexico  police 
official  is  a  reassuring  figure  of  strength  and 
serenity  In  a  place  where  terror  has  forced 
American  Embassy  personnel  to  cleave 
together  like  the  early  pioneers  In  Indian 
territory. 

Drlggers  volunteered  for  the  Montevideo 
Job  after  the  death  of  Mitrione.  He  and  the 
other  Americans  here  never  refer  to  the 
tragedy  as  "the  death":  they  date  happen- 
ings by  referring  to  before  or  after  "Dan 
went  away." 

Drlggers  came  here  from  Columbia  and  his 
Job  Is  Just  what  Dan's  was:  to  help  the  Uru- 
guayan police  become  more  professional. 

'better  ALL  THE  TIME' 

"The  Uruguayan  policemen  are  getting 
better  all  the  time,"  Drlggers  said.  "I  take 
my  hat  off  to  them.  They  lay  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  less  than  $30  a  month  and  let 
me  tell  you  they  are  a  different  force  than 
when  the  Tupamaros  went  on  the  warpath. 

"Some  of  the  police  have  told  me  that  It 
was  almost  unknown  here  for  anyone  to  be 
shot  in  the  back  until  the  Tupes  turned  to 
murder  a  couple  of  years  ago.  They  Just 
weren't  trained  for  the  carefully  planned 
murders,  kldnapings.  robberies  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

"They  didn't  have  radios,  squad  cars  or  any 
of  the  sophisticated  techniques  for  com- 
bating crimes  of  this  kind.  Most  of  them 
were  either  walking  their  beats  or  riding  bi- 
cycles when  the  Tupamaro  thing  hit  them." 

Drlggers  said  AID's  public  safety  program 
of  counsel  and  equipment,  plus  availability 
of  AID'S  International  Police  Academy  In 
Georgetown,  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
Improved  professionalism  of  the  Uruguayan 
police.  "They  have  learned  how  to  do  things 
that  were  outside  their  experience  before." 
he  said  "like  using  Informers,  identification 
and  Interrogation  techniques  and  modern 
equipment  for  crime  detection." 

NO    DICTATORSHIP 

"We  are  not  running  schools  on  how  to  get 
confessions  through  rough  stuff."  Drlggers 
said.  "That  Is  counter-productive  and  be- 
sides this  Is  no  dictatorship;  Uruguay  gives 
suspects  a  better  break  than  they'd  get  In 
a  lot  of  states  back  home." 

The  low  point  In  police  morale  came  late 
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last  year  when  more  than  100  Tupamaros 
tunneled  to  freedom  from  the  Punta  Carretas 
prison. 

"A  Uruguayan  policeman  beard  about  the 
Jallbreak  before  the  guards  at  the  JaU  knew 
it,"  Drlggers  said.  "One  policeman  went  to 
the  Jail,  looked  at  the  cubic  yards  of  dirt 
piled  up  in  their  cells  and  burst  out  crying. 
The  poor  man  said  he  was  thinking  of  all 
the  policemen  who  had  died  in  putting  those 
Tupamaros  into  Jail  and  now  they  had  to 
do  it  all  over  again." 

But  Drlggers  said  they  have  already  gotten 
some  of  them  back,  maybe  10  or  15,  and  they 
have  not  lost  heart. 

The  growing  professionalism  of  the  police 
has  now  been  belatedly  extended  to  the 
prison  where  for  the  first  time  there  are 
body  and  cell  searches  at  frequent  intervals. 

TRTJCE  DECLARED 

Until  the  big  Jail  break,  the  Tupamaro 
prisoners  were  probably  the  most  pampered 
and  protected  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Tupes  had  declared  a  "tregua"  (truce) 
before  the  Nov.  28  election  here  finally  won 
by  President  Juan  M.  Bordaberry. 

Since  then,  except  for  the  big  JaU  break, 
the  Tupamaros  have  limited  themselves  to 
blowing  up  the  Punta  Carretas  golf  club  and 
the  murder  of  one  prison  security  officer.  It 
l3  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  current 
quiet  Is  due  to  Increased  police  efficiency  and 
how  much  to  new  divisions  that  have  de- 
veloped in  the  Tupamaro  organization. 

Drlggers  said  one  wing  of  the  Tupamaros 
favors  continuing  the  urban  guerrilla  war 
while  another  part  wants  to  pursue  a  less 
violent  political  path  through  the  Frentes 
Amplio  leftist  coalition  which  ran  third  in 
the  election. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Drlggers  believes  the 
Tupamaros  are  losing  their  war,  especially 
in  the  countryside  where  Uruguayans  reso- 
lutely turn  them  In  on  sight. 

"This  was  a  peaceful  country  until  they 
got  started  and  It  wasn't  prepared  for  their 
senseless  violence,"  Drlggers  said.  "Now  the 
police  are  learning  to  outthlnk  them  and 
outsmart  them.  The  Tupes  are  highly  orga- 
nized and  they  plan  their  operations  In  great 
detail.  This  Is  both  a  strength  and  a  weak- 
ness because  intricate  plans  can  be  upset  by 
keeping  them  off  balance." 


Uruguay  To  Issue  Mitrione  Stamp  on  2d 
Anniversary  of  His  Murder 

The  Uruguayan  Oovemment  will  issue  a 
37  peso  airmail  stamp  memorializing  A.I.D. 
Chief  Public  Safety  Officer  Dan  A.  Mitrione 
August  10,  1972 — the  second  anniversary  of 
Mitrione's  brutal  murder  at  the  hands  of  the 
Tupamaro  band  of  vu-ban  terrorists.  An- 
nouncement of  the  stamp  issue  was  made  by 
Dr.  Raymondo  Arbela,  Director  General  of 
the  Uruguayan  Government's  Office  of  Posts 
and  Telegraph.  Issuance  of  the  stamp  was 
directed  some  time  ago  by  former  Uruguayan 
President  Pacheco  Areco, 

Dr.  Arbela  said  that  ceremonies  will  be  held 
In  Montevideo,  the  ci^ital  city  of  Uruguay, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  stamp's  Issuance  to 
commemorate  the  assistance  to  the  Uru- 
guayan police  provided  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Mitrione,  and  to  generate  support 
for  both  Uruguayan  and  American  police 
forces. 

The  Mltrone  memorial  stamp  will  be  the 
first  Issued  by  the  Uruguayan  govenunent 
honoring  an  American  since  February  1960 
when  it  issued  a  stamp  commemorating  the 
visit  to  that  country  of  President  Dwlght  D, 
Elsenhower.  Dr.  Arbela  said  the  first  run 
of  the  Mitrione  stamp  wlU  be  100,000. 

A  first-day  of  issue  cover  has  been  designed 
by  the  Philatelist  Club  of  Urugtiay  and  will 
show  a  likeness  of  Mitrione.  Plrst-day  covers 
will  be  available  for  30  pesos.  In  U.S.  cur- 
rency the  stamp  will  cost  e*"  each,  as  will  the 
first-day  cover.  Stamp  and  cover  will  cost 
\2t.  The  stamps  wIU  be  printed  in  the  plant 
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of  the  Uruguay  official  printer,  Chromograph, 
under  the  direction  of  Postal  Agent  Ruben 
Cc^Mla,  assigned  by  Dr.  Arbela  to  insure  that 
the  Mitrione  stamp  issue  date  is  met. 

Stamps  and  covers  may  be  obtained  by 
sending  U.S.  postal  money  orders  or  U.S.  bank 
money  orders  direct  to  Scnor  Ellas  Casal 
Gari,  President,  Club  Pllatellco  del  Uruguay, 
Casilla  de  Correo  518,  Montevideo.  Republic 
Oriental  de  Uruguay.  Orders  should  be  sent 
by  June  10  to  Insure  inclusion  in  the  first 
run  of  the  stamps,  and  should  include  17^ 
return  postage. 


FINANCING  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  National  Scholarship  Service  and 
Fund  for  Negro  Students,  Hugh  W.  Lane. 
Mr.  Lane's  statement  on  Financing  of 
Higher  Education  was  presented  at  the 
recent  National  Policy  Conference  on 
Education  for  Blacks  in  Arlington,  Va. 
on  March  20  to  April  1,  1972. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing statement  regarding  the  financ- 
ing of  American  schools;  especially 
higher  educational  institutions: 

FINANCING  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

I  believe  our  purjxjse  during  this  phase  of 
the  conference  is  to  determine  the  level  at 
which  policy  considerations  should  guide  our 
actions  as  persons  mteresed  In  equality  of 
access  to  higher  education.  Clearly  it  is  im- 
possible in  the  time  allotted  for  us  to  come 
to  grips  with  each  single  issue  which  affects 
this  purpose.  I  vrtsh,  therefore,  to  use  a  few 
major  issues  to  suggest  the  kinds  of  things 
about  which  we  should  reach  understanding 
in  order  that  we  act  separately  and  together 
guided  by  a  common  understanding  and 
consequent  purpose. 

The  area  about  which  I  am  personally  most 
knowledgeable  is  that  of  financial  aid:  schol- 
arships, loans,  work  study  for  the  students 
about  whom  we  are  most  concerned;  subsidy 
to  higher  educational  institutions  for  the 
traditional  student  bodies  of  these  institu- 
tions, that  is,  for  all  who  can  afford  to  pay. 

First  the  issue  of  subsidy.  By  subsidy  I 
refer  to  the  svim  total  of  all  moneys  from 
federal,  state,  and  local  government  which  go 
to  the  support  of  higher  education.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  those  portions  of  re- 
search grants  not  related  to  instruction,  this 
total  can  be  seen  as  the  direct  subsidy  of  that 
portion  of  the  student  population  now  In 
college.  If  these  monies  were  not  currently 
being  given  to  the  colleges,  each  student  and 
his  parents  would  have  to  meet  a  higher  cost. 
To  the  extent  that  this  Is  true,  every  student 
at  an  institution  partially  supported  by  pub- 
lic funds  If.  a  scholarship  student.  The  sum 
total  of  these  funds  thus  benefits  these  stu- 
dents directly.  This  direct  benefit  Is  not 
participated  in  by  the  population  of  young 
persons  denied  admission  to  college. 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  If  this 
sum  is  shifted  downward  and  added  to  the 
funding  which  would  be  required  in  the  form 
of  scholarships,  loans  and  grants  to  enable 
those  of  lower  Income  to  attend  college,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost.'  The 
continuance  of  this  subsidy  In  Its  present 
form  thus  represents  a  public  policy  to  sup- 
port the  children  cf  those  of  middle  Income 
and  higher  prior  to  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  those  who  cannot  meet  the  costs 
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of  higher  education  from  their  own  resources. 

Now  It  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  us- 
here,  indeed  that  most  of  us  here,  are  com- 
prised by  our  participation  In  this  subsidy. 
We  either  are  receiving  or  have  received  some 
benefit  from  public  fimds  above  and  beyond 
that  received  by  persons  never  on  college 
campuses  as  students.  This  fact  may  well 
prevent  our  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
the  public  subsidy  of  higher  education  should 
meet  first  the  financial  needs  of  those  unable 
to  pay  and  only  later  the  needs  of  those 
presently  subsidized  in  part  who  could  afford 
to  pay  higher  costs.  And  yet  that  choice  is 
the  policy  Issue. 

We  do,  however,  operate  within  an  even 
prior  constraint.  This  nation  could  as  public 
policy  decide  that  the  total  cost  of  higher 
education  (for  all)  would  be  paid  from  pub- 
lic fimds.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  that  this 
would  require  an  increase  in  taxation.  Clearly 
a  reordering  of  priorities  within  the  present 
level  of  expenditure  of  public  funds  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  filling  the  need.  Are 
we  here  prepared  to  take  such  a  position? 
Simply  stated,  such  a  policy  woiild  be  that 
the  costs  of  education  have  the  first,  the 
highest,  the  imtial  priority  in  expenditures 
from  the  tax  dollar  or.  more  broadly,  that 
the  needs  of  health,  education  and  welfare 
for  all  are  to  be  met  virlthout  regard  to  cost 
as  a  right  of  citizenship  and  prior  to  expend- 
itures for  war,  for  highways,  for  farm  sub- 
sidy, etc. 

In  higher  education  such  a  policy  could 
be  made  manifest  in  many  forms.  Let  me 
suggest  only  one:  a  universal  G.I.  bill  type 
of  scholarship  fimd  open  ended  of  which 
every  student  Is  assured  upon  completion  of 
high  school. 

Consider  It  and  consider  it  well.  Cost  It  out. 
The  costs  may  not  be  prohibitive.  The  costs 
of  a  year  in  college  are  after  all  less  than 
the  costs  of  a  year  in  Jail  or  of  a  year  in 
the  Job  Corps  for  that  matter.  Which  is  our 
choice?  What  policy  do  we  wish? 

Consider  now  the  possible  costs.  Were  six 
mUlIon  students  to  attend  college  at  a  cost 
of  (5,000  per  student  per  year  paid  from 
public  funds,  the  total  cost  would  be  $30 
billion  dollars  yearly.  Can  the  nation  afford 
It?  How  long  can  the  nation  afford  not  to 
pay  it? 

Consider  some  of  the  implications.  If 
higher  education  is  a  right  and  not  a  priv- 
ilege and  If  the  cost  of  higher  education  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  institutions  through  the 
student,  then  the  student  is  empowered. 
Those  institutions  not  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  students  would  change  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Currlcular  Innovation,  relevance,  all  of 
today's  catch  words  would  perhaps  be  tomor- 
row's reality. 

If  the  costs  of  higher  education  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  and  not  asstimed  by 
the  individual  family,  then  even  the  off- 
spring of  the  affiuent  wUl  be  freed  to  engage 
in  free  and  open  thinking  unbound  to  the 
past  by  debt  and  gratitude. 

Is  it  possible  also  that  the  poor,  and  th« 
minority  poor,  assured  that  the  costs  of 
higher  education  would  be  met,  would  a8« 
sume  a  different  relation  to  primary  school- 
ing and  secondary  education?  I  think  ao. 
Then  why  don't  we  do  it  that  way?  Is  it  too 
simplistic  simply  to  note  that  the  higher 
learning  emerged  as  the  province  of  the 
affiuent  and  that  the  financing  of  higher 
education  simply  still  refiects  its  origins. 

Note  in  contrast  our  present  situation,  the 
way  we  do  it  today. 

We  hold  out  to  all  students  that  promise 
that  if  they  perform  well  in  secondary  edu- 
cation and  are  admitted  to  college,  that  the 
coats  of  coUege  wlU  be  met  from  public 
funding,  to  the  extent  that  their  parents 
are  unable  to  pay  t\iitlon  and  added  cosU. 
This  support  is  made  available  through  fed- 
eral programs  of  financial  assistance.  This 
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assistance,  In  the  forms  of  grants,  loans  and 
work.  Is  administered  through  four  federal 
programs,  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  program.  College  Work  Study,  the 
National  Defense  Savings  Loan  program  and 
the  Guaranteed  Loan  program. 

This  year  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
the  level  of  fimdlng  of  the  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants  program  and  of  Ck>llege 
Work  Study  Is  grossly  below  the  level  of 
demonstrated  need  for  such  fimdlng.« 

The  regional  panels  convened  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  to  consider 
Institutional  applications  for  funding  under 
these  programs  approved  as  proper  or  needed 
some  $340  minion  Collars  In  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants. 

The  estimated  available  funding  for  the 
coming  year  Is  only  8165  million  dollars.  Of 
this  amount  $125  million  must  first  be  used 
for  renewals  of  EOG's  for  students  already 
matriculated  and  using  the  program.  This 
leaves  $40  million  dollars  to  meet  the  $215 
million  which  would  be  needed  for  Initial 
starts,  students  entering  the  program  for 
the  first  time.  This  means  that  only  18.7% 
of  the  money  needed  for  Initial  starts  Is  pres- 
ently avaUable.  That  percentage  is  as  low  as 
9.8%   for  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

What  exactly  does  this  mean?  Well,  each 
coUege,  when  Informed  of  Its  alloted  share, 
must  either  Inform  an  average  81.3%  of  stu- 
dents who  have  applied  for  initial  starts 
under  the  EOG  program  that  there  Is  In- 
sufficient financial  aid  for  them  to  attend  or 
th^  college  must  scale  down  each  EOG  award 
or  the  sum  total  of  EOG  awards  by  an  average 
81.3%  of  the  dollar  amount  granted. 

To  many  this  will  obviously  mean  an  end 
to  the  dream  of  college.  Some  will  Join  the 
military,  others  will  get  Jobs.  etc.  All  too 
many  will  leave  the  college  going  pool  never 
to  return. 

By  fall,  Ctongress  In  Its  wisdom  may  well 
appropriate  some  portion  of  the  $175  million 
dollars  required  to  meet  the  already  demon- 
strated need.  By  the  time  that  event 
materializes  it  will  be  all  too  late  for  many. 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  College  Work 
Study  program  Is  also  underfunded  for  1972- 
73  by  parallel  criteria,  with  only  60.8%  of 
the  demonstrated  need  meetable  under  the 
present  appropriation.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  which  would  allot  this  proportion 
among  renewals  and  Initial  starts,  but  suffice 
to  say  that  1972-73  wUl  be  a  second  consecu- 
tive hard  year. 

The  picture  Is  bleak.  It  hardly  represents 
the  President's  seeming  promise  that  no 
student  should  be  unable  to  attend  college 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

There  Is  yet  another  level  at  which  public 
policy  as  affects  black  youth  and  the  black 
community  Is  reflected  In  the  shape  of  legis- 
lation concerning  student  financial  aid.  This 
Issue  Is  how  and  whether  blacks  shall  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  and  what  roles  shall  they  be 
equipped  for  In  a  society  where  power  resides 
In  the  already  affluent  and  secondarily  In  the 
managerial,  the  scientific,  and  the  techno- 
logical. 

Clearly  the  four  year  college  degree  is  pres- 
ently the  principal  avenue  to  power  and  par- 
ticipation. It  does  not  hurt,  of  course,  to  be 
born  affluent.  History  suggests,  however  that 
status  Is  hierarchical,  that  Is,  there  is  no 
higher  status  unless  there's  a  good  deal  of 
lower  status.  This  raises  the  question  of  the 
value  of  the  four  year  college  degree— not 
If  we  lower  standards — but  If  we  enable 
everyone  to  attain  It.  No  less  a  person  than 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  has 
argued  that  college  Is  not  for  everybody,  that 
multiple  other  options  must  be  kept  avail- 
able. He  quotes  Amltal  Etzlom  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  "If  we  can  no  longer  keep  the 
flood  gates  closed  at  the  admissions  office.  It 
at  least  seems  wise  to  channel  the  general 
flow  away  from  four-year  colleges  and  toward 
two-year  extensions  of  high  school  In  the 
Junior  and  commvmlty  college." » 
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Now  I  am  sorely  afraid  that  these  extended 
high  school  options  are  designed  for  our 
black  chUdren  and  the  children  of  other 
minorities  and  other  poor. 

Note  as  evidence  the  proliferation  of  Junior 
and  community  colleges  with  their  present 
attendant  high  attrition  before  the  four  year 
degree. 

Note  the  provocative  Newman  Report  on 
Higher  Education  which  suggests  innova- 
tion and  cost  effectiveness  and  Mr.  Marland's 
selection  of  career  education  as  that  aspect 
of  It  most  deserving  of  his  support. 

Note  the  phUosophy  of  the  administra- 
tion which  substitutes  the  term,  post-sec- 
ondary education,  for  the  term,  access  to  col- 
lege. 

Note  the  per  student  financial  aid  package 
in  the  House  or  Mrs.  Green's  bill  and  its  dif- 
ferences from  the  basic  grant  propoeal  in  the 
Senate  or  Mr.  Pell's  effort.  Listen  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  for  each  as  the  legislation 
moves  through  the  House-Senate  conference 
The  level  of  individual  funding  in  the  House 
Bill  seems  designed  to  channel  the  less  afflu- 
ent toward  the  less  desirable  post-secondary 
options. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  less  affluent  are 
once  again  being  channeled  toward  less  de- 
sirable Jobs,  lower  social  status,  less  technical 
and  scientific  skill,  a  generally  lower  level 
and  position  in  any  hierarchy  you  wish  to 
describe. 

Those  enabled  to  enter  programs  leading  to 
four  year  degrees  have  been  Upped  for  access 
at  least  to  posts  involving  decisionmaking 
and  planning.  Those  entering  the  two  year 
and  community  colleges  with  their  higher 
overall  attrition  rate  are  being  channeled 
toward  lesser  positions  in  the  work  world  and 
In  social  status. 

Note  statistics  reported  elsewhere.^ 
"Of  60,000  freshmen  to  be  admitted  to  the 
state  University  of  New  York,  an  estimated 
42,000  will  be  admitted  to  two-year  campuses 
and  the  remaining  18,000  to  the  university's 
senior  campuses." 

The  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versity and  Land  Grant  Colleges  .  .  .  report- 
ing that  the  rejection  rate  of  In-state  resi- 
dent students  is  running  80  7%  above  a  year 
ago— not  because  of  standards  for  qualifica- 
tion—but "because  of  general  financial  con- 
straints and  classroom  shortages,"  both  of 
which  Indicate  public  policy. 

(Note  in  this  connection,  the  recently  re- 
ported study  from  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice" indicating  that  black  students  receive 
on  the  average  a  higher  amount  of  financial 
aid  than  white  students,  a  study  released 
whUe  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  are 
in  conference.  A  total  of  171  black  students 
are  represented  in  that  study.  Of  these  a 
total  of  76  comprise  the  population  of  those 
reporting  awards  of  financial  aid.  What  stat- 
istician in  his  right  mind  would  generalize 
from  76  students  to  the  population  of  black 
students,  let  alone  those  rejected  for  admis- 
sion because  of  Inadequate  avaUable  finan- 
cial aid.) 

The  predominantly  Negro  College  has  been 
traditionally  underfunded.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  one  looks  at  the  private  black 
institutions  or  the  public  black  Land  Grant 
Colleges.  The  bleak  level  of  support  has  been 
thoroughly  docimiented  elsewhere.*  These  col- 
leges have,  however,  created  black  leadership 
They  have  formed  that  nucleus  of  trained 
talent  which  has  brought  the  black  commu- 
nity this  far.  Of  this  there  is  no  question 

Recently  published  statistics  suggest  a 
major  Increase  in  both  the  number  of  black 
students  attending  college  and  the  propor- 
tion of  black  students  In  predominantly 
white  colleges.  In  the  recent  published  BLS 
Report  #394.  "The  Social  and  Economic 
Status  of  Negroes  In  the  United  States"  It  la 
indicated  that  by  1970  some  72.4%  of  black 
college     students     were     enr(^ed     In     col- 
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leges  .  .  .  not  predominantly  Negro.  144  000 
were  Indicated  as  enrolled  in  predominantly 
Negro  Colleges  or  27.6%.  That  suggests  that 
some  378.000  were  enrolled  in  predominantly 
white  coUeges  for  a  grand  total  of  522  000  just 
over  a  half  million.  The  same  study  indicated 
234,000  or  Just  under  a  quarter  of  a  million 
as  the  number  of  black  students  in  college 
m  1964  with  61.3%  of  that  number  In  the 
predominantly  black  colleges.' 

The  1970  figures  for  black  college  attend- 
ance may  well  be  Infiated  to  an  imknown 
degree  by  the  Inclusion  of  non-degree  credit 
students.  This  is  true  certainly  of  the  two 
year  institutions  and  I  am  led  to  understand 
it  Is  also  reflected  In  the  counts  for  predomi- 
nantly white  4  year  Institutions. 

Tet  these  figures  do  represent  a  shift  in  at- 
tendance patterns  for  black  youth.  The  major 
source  of  growth  In  black  enrollment  has 
been  in  other  than  the  predominantly  black 
coUeges  and  most  of  this  growth  began  with 
the  Civil  Rights  sanctions  written  Into  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1964. 

What  does  this  suggest  as  to  a  public 
policy  to  be  designed  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  black  youth? 

Certainly,  the  predominantly  black  col- 
lege needs  Increased  money  support  as  it 
continues  to  play  Its  historic  role.  To  the 
extent  that  It  no  longer  has  the  same  na- 
tional captive  audience  or  student  body  it 
once  held  as  its  exclusive  domain.  It  must 
adapt  and  change,  becoming  perhaps  more 
regional,  certainly  sharpening  its  ability  to 
do  things  compensatory  and  supportive.  Our 
need  is  for  more  explicit  formulation  of 
those  attributes  and  techniques  which  have 
served  the  black  community  so  well  through 
the  years  as  models  to  be  emulated  else- 
where. 

Could  the  predominantly  black  college  be 
encouraged  through  funding  to  relate  more 
directly  to  the  problems  of  the  black  com- 
munity through  public  service  outreach  to 
the  urban  poor  and  to  the  rural  and  agri- 
cultural communities  of  the  south?  Could 
black  colleges  be  helped  so  efforts  like  Shaw- 
in-Detroit  to  stake  a  claim  In  Watts,  in 
Hough,  in  the  Bottom  in  San  Diego?  Might 
either  Knoxvllle  College  or  Southern  Uni- 
versity open  a  branch  campus  In  St.  Louis? 
These  are  not  far  fetched  schemes.  They 
simply  need  adequate  development  and  fund- 
ing. If  the  majority  of  our  black  students 
can  no  longer  get  to  the  black  colleges,  can 
we  provide  funding  to  enable  the  black  col- 
lege to  move  to  them? 

While  remembering  and  honoring  the  role 
of  the  black  institution,  we  must  still  re- 
member that  the  majority  of  black  students 
at  the  college  level  are  now  elsewhere.  It  is 
not  helpful  when  some  speak  of  these  stu- 
dents and  of  black  professors  who  are  also 
elsewhere  as  traitors.  I  am  clear  In  my  mind 
that  the  white  university  or  coUege  Is  In 
many  and  varied  ways  hostUe  to  black  stu- 
dents. Indeed  to  any  student  not  middle 
class  and  white.  Yet  our  students  are  there 
We  must  assert  our  claim  to  our  black  stu- 
dents by  asserting  also  our  claim  to  the  pre- 
dominantly white  colleges.  The  black  com- 
munity. It  seems  to  me,  must  assert  its  claim 
to  every  Institution  and  structure  partici- 
pated in  by  our  black  kids.  We  must  insist 
on  full  participation  in  any  institution  sup- 
ported in  any  way  by  the  tax  dollar. 

I  have  earlier  suggested  the  efflcacy  of  a 
Universal  G.I.  BUI  type  of  funding  meeting 
student  costs  for  higher  education.  That 
Idea  is  no  more  and  no  less  radical  than  the 
idea  of  the  free  public  school. 

I  would  now  urge  the  funding  of  aU  four 
year  institutions  for  community  Involve- 
ment. If  this  Is  a  good  Idea  for  the  com- 
munity coUeges,  It  should  be  Just  as  good 
an  Idea  for  our  four  year  Institutions.  The 
resources  of  these  Institutions  should  be 
made  more  freely  available  to  the  general 
public.  Students  and  facxUty  should  not  be 
the  sole  beneflclarles  of  the  books,  labora- 
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tories,  lectures.  Ideas,  meeting  places,  ath- 
letic facilities  which  comprise  Uiese  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  Idea  of  an  educational  park  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  is,  after  aU, 
adapted  from  the  Idea  of  campus.  These — 
sjl  of  these — campiises  should  be  avaUable 
to  the  black  community— <zJso. 

It  should  be  a  commonplace  for  black 
community  organizations  to  assemble  and 
meet  in  the  halls  and  conference  rooms  of 
our  colleges  and  universities.  City  planners, 
social  scientists,  other  scholars  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  their  disciplines.  Inter- 
acting with  the  conununlty  in  the  Jasign 
and  delivery  of  needed  knowledge  and 
service. 

The  crucial  point  Is  that  legislative  au- 
thority for  this  opera  via  now  must  be  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  leverage  for 
change.  I  do  not  believe  we  shovUd  favor 
general  and  direct  Institutional  support  for 
higher  education  because  and  only  because 
It  provides  no  such  leverage  for  change. 

Thus: 

The  public  support  of  higher  education 
should  be  in  grants  through  students  to 
the  Institution  rather  than  through  the  In- 
stitution for  the  student  because  It  would 
then  provide  leverage  for  change. 

The  public  support  of  Institutions  shoiUd 
be  through  programs  designed  to  produce 
change  rather  than  to  Institutions  per  se. 

Those  Institutions  most  directly  involved 
in  tackling  problems  related  to  our  public 
policy  directives  shoiUd  be  rewarded  and 
those  merely  serving  present  affluence  and 
power  should  not  be  beneficiary  to  the  tax 
dollar. 

Let  me  raise  brlefiy  other  question^  or  Is- 
sues deserving  discussion  and  dissection  at 
lenc'h. 

There  are  by  now  a  variety  of  special  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  through  higher 
education.  These  would  seem  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  predominantly  white  col- 
leges. Among  these  I  number  Upward  Bound, 
Special  Services,  Educational  Opportunity 
Programs,  Higher  Educational  ojjportunlty 
Programs,  etc.  One  feature  of  many  of  these 
programs  Is  that  they  are  riot  Integrated 
into  the  regular  programs  of  the  Institution 
In  terms  of  permanent  funding,  permanent 
tenured  faculty  or  administration.  Thus  they 
exist  In  a  position  to  be  excised  or  dropped 
when  and  if  special  and  public  funding  Is 
no  longer  available.  They  serve  as  an  accom- 
modation of  the  institution  to  the  needs 
of  special  populations  and  are  able  to  exert 
very  little  leverage  for  real  and  permanent 
change  In  the  Institutions'  modus  operandi. 

The  predominantly  black  Institutions  may 
weU  be  dealing  with  students  of  similar 
background  and  parallel  disadvantage.  They 
do  It.  however,  without  the  benefit  of  special 
funding.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  question 
of  whether  these  Institutions  deserve  addi- 
tional public  funding  as  a  function  of  their 
task  which  may  now  be  to  deal  with  total 
or  near  total  populations  of  students  of  some 
disadvantage  or  faulty  previous  preparation. 

Another  Issue  centers  around  the  develop- 
ment of  reasonable  student  budgets  to  enable 
attendance  at  college.  In  this  area  we  are 
concerned  with  all  the  cost  of  attending  col- 
lege, not  just .  .  .  tuition,  the  cost  of  .instruc- 
tion, and  other  student  fees. 

In  a  remarkable  study  surveying  actual 
student  cost  at  Kennedy-King  College,  Ker- 
mlth  Owens,  Director  of  Financial  Aid,'  de- 
veloped fifteen  representative  student  budg- 
ets showing  the  actual  cost  to  the  student 
as  a  function  of  his  situation.  These  budgets 
ranged  from  a  total  12  months  cost  of  $3,- 
431.60  for  a  dependent  student  living  at  home 
to  $6,316.60  for  an  Independent  single  stu- 
dent with  one  child. 

Costed  out  In  each  such  budget  were  rent, 
utUltles,  fees,  tuition,  books,  supplies,  trans- 
portation, meals,  clothing,  recreation,  clean- 
ing-laimdry,      personal      grooming,      toUet 
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articles,  medical  expenses,  child  care,  and 
other  mlsceUaneous  costs  including  the  cost 
of  family  debt. 

How  different  this  approach  Is  from  the 
consideration  of  only  costs  to  be  recovered 
by  the  Institution.  How  strange  that  our 
present  public  policy  is  to  support  under- 
graduate students  at — and  not  one  penny 
beyond — the  level  of  bare  subsistence? 

A  friend  raises  the  Issue  of  public  funding 
for  research — an  area  which  includes  any- 
thing from  the  establishment  of  research  In- 
stitutes to  the  education  of  students  for  re- 
search careers.  Present  practice  makes  re- 
search in  the  main  the  exclusive  preserve  of 
the  large  university.  How  many  black  stu- 
dents are  thus  never  aware  of  the  various 
research  careers  as  viable  options,  simply  be- 
cause they  attend  Initially  the  small  coUeges 
and  the  predominantly  black  colleges? 
Should  our  public  policy  position  favor  shift- 
ing research  fimds  toward  smaUer  coUeges 
either  through  establishment  of  research 
consortia  In  which  various  black  colleges 
participate  or  through  Increased  funding  for 
research  at  the  undergraduate  level? 

In  discussing  financial  aid — I  have  tried  to 
demonstrate  some  of  the  complexity  of  at 
least  one  issue  relating  to  education  as  It 
concerns  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
black  community.  I  mean  to  Imply  the  need 
for  continual  study  groups  with  experts  ro- 
tated in  and  out  at  need  as  a  functioning 
adjunct  to  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 
There  Is  too  much  in  any  single  one  of  these 
Issues  for  one  legislator  to  be  an  Instant 
expert.  There  Is  too  much  variety  In  the 
black  community  for  any  one  expert  to 
delineate  Its  needs. 

In  assembling  a  study  group  In  Just  the 
area  of  financing  higher  education  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  needs  of  blacks,  I  would 
Include  experts  from  at  least  the  following 
categories : 

1.  The  black  coUege  presidents 

2.  Business  managers  at  black  colleges 

3.  Development  officers  at  black  colleges 

4.  Financial  aid  officers — black 
6.  Admissions  officers — black 

6.  Legislators  and  legislative  aides 

7.  Representatives  of  organizations  UNCF, 
NSSFNS,  SEP,  NAACP 

8.  Black  students 

9.  Black  executives  In  foundations 

10.  Black  parents 

11.  Representative  Black  community  or- 
ganizations 

At  least  this  much  expertise  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Black  Caucus  on  a 
regular  basis  If  a  sound  public  policy  posi- 
tion Is  to  be  reached  which  will  guide  their 
Individual  and  group  effort.  If  this  is  to  be 
done  It  must  be  done  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Black  Caucus.  Many  of  the  persons  I  cite 
cannot  lobby  yet  each  could  and  would  par- 
ticipate If  Invited.  Coordination  must  and 
should  come  from  within  the  staff  of  the 
Caucus  and  not  from  the  outside. 

It  Is  Indeed  late  for  the  black  community 
to  commence  such  an  effort.  It  Is  not,  how- 
ever, too  late. 
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PROPOSED  STANDARDS  FOR  PLAN- 
NING WATER  RESOURCE  PROJ- 
ECTS FAILING  TO  REFLECT  TRUE 
NATURE  OP  THE  NATION 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALtPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  present  time  the  National 
Water  Resources  Council  is  considering 
proposed  standards  and  procedures  for 
planning  for  the  use  of  water  and  related 
land  resources.  The  actions  which  this 
Council  will  take  in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead  could  very  well  determine  the 
future  of  a  water  resource  development 
for  generations  to  come. 

As  originally  developed  by  the  Water 
Resources  Council  Task  Force  the  pro- 
posed standards  and  principles  expressed 
a  need  for  analytical  procedures  and 
project  reporting  to  reflect  more  nearly 
the  real  inputs  that  have  actually  con- 
trolled decisionmaking  through  the 
years.  By  this  I  mean — that  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  consistently  sup- 
ported water  and  related  land  resource 
programs  have  done  so  out  of  a  deep 
awareness  that  they  contributed  clearly 
to  the  four  objectives  set  out  by  the  task 
force: 

The  traditional  objective  of  national 
efficiency  that  dollar  benefits  must  ex- 
ceed the  dollar  costs. 

The  objective  of  improving  our  en- 
vironmental quality. 

The  objective  of  a  favorable  impact 
upon  a  regional  basis. 

The  objective  of  benefits  to  the  social 
well  being  of  Americans. 

This  being  the  case,  the  multiple  ob- 
jective planning  system  held  promise  of 
furnishing  more  definitive  date,  in  the 
form  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
evaluations,  for  use  by  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  alike  in  processing  water 
resource  development  plans  toward  im- 
plementation on  the  basis  of  sound  and 
logical  priorities. 

Also  the  discount  rate  philosophy  ex- 
pressed in  the  task  force  report  was  ac- 
ceptable U)  most  reasonable  people  in 
that  it  bore  some  relationship  to  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  transacting  public  business, 
and  was  comprehensible  to  professionals 
and  laymen  alike.  Moreover  the  task 
force  report  did  not  seek  to  intrude  on 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress,  in  that 
it  showed  an  affirmative  appreciation  for 
the  authorizing  laws  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  enacted. 

While  the  purposes  of  multiple  objec- 
tive planning  are  generally  supportable, 
the  task  force  report  did  fall  short  of  a 
realistic,  meaningful  guide  for  future 
action  because  it  attempts  to  accomplish 
too  much,  too  quickly.  F\)r  instance  there 
appears  to  be  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  many  areas  of  the  analytical  proc- 
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ess  for  which  it  fails  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  detailed  application. 

Nevertheless,  the  task  force  report  is 
more  acceptable  and  supportable  than  is 
the  version  of  the  standards  and  prin- 
ciples published  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  December  21, 1971.  The  ch  ^es  which 
were  made  by  the  Water  Resou.  Coun- 
cil prior  to  publication  failed  to  »xctify 
the  shortcomings  of  the  multiple  objec- 
tive planning  system,  which,  as  pointed 
out  above,  is  indescribably  complex  de- 
spite its  lack  of  detail  and  guidance  in 
many  substantive  areas. 

There  are,  in  the  hearing  record  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  many  thought- 
ful and  enlightened  statements  which 
point  out  the  weakness  of  the  proposed 
standards  and  principles.  It  is  neverthe- 
less appropriate,  at  this  point,  to  recapit- 
ulate a  few  of  these  and  thereby  add  one 
more  voice  to  those  who  seek  to  preserve 
our  capability  for  economic  growth  tind 
stability,  particularly  in  rural  America. 
I  would  refer  first  to  the  Council  action 
in  eliminating  from  the  list  of  objectives 
the  "well-being  of  people"  and  the  dero- 
gation of  "regional  developments"  to  the 
status  of  being  applicable  only  where 
specifically  authorized.  The  Council  does 
not  see  fit  to  establish  by  whom  "re- 
gional development"  must  be  authorized. 
This  must  be  clarified  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  government,  in  which  the  au- 
thorizing power  must  vest,  would  accept 
an  administrative  action  or  declaration 
which  would  grant  the  executive  broader 
discretion  to  dispense  or  withhold  proj- 
ect benefits  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
ecutive's view  of  where  such  action  would 
do  it  the  most  good. 

Concerning  the  "well-being  of  people" 
objective,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  denial  of  an  objective  with  such  a 
valid  role  in  public  decisionmaking  In  our 
representative  form  of  government.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  know,  full  well, 
that  the  two  paramoimt  objectives  sought 
to  be  served  by  all  public  investment  are 
"well-being  of  people"  and  "regional  de- 
velopment." National  goals  are  relevant, 
but  they  are  not  predominant  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  readily  perceived  by  the 
average  man  or  woman.  Surely  the  execu- 
tive could  not  feel  that  it  cannot  trust 
the  Congress  to  participate  in  the  deci- 
sions affecting  the  lives  and  well-being 
of  its  constituents — but  only  in  matters 
of  national  scope. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  dis- 
count rates — I  feel  the  existing  formula, 
that  set  out  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
December  23,  1968,  yielding  5%  percent" 
at  this  time — is  too  severe.  It  does,  how- 
ever, have  the  virtue  of  bearing  some 
relationship  to  the  cost  of  transacting 
public  business.  In  this  sense,  it  is  ten- 
able. The  so-called  opportunity  cost  of 
money,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  place 
in  public  investment  decisionmaking.  Its 
Impropriety  has  been  amply  documented. 
The  Federal  Government  should  imder 
no  clrcimistances  undertake  to  engage  in 
investments  returning  anything  like  the 
so-called  opportunity  cost  of  money. 
Such  an  hypothesis  is  so  totally  alien  to 
the  f imdamental  philosophy  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  that  one  cannot  avoid 
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wondering  if  it  has  its  origin  in  a  cal- 
culated decision  to  terminate  forthwith 
all  water  resource  development. 

The  Water  Resources  Coimcil  amend- 
ed the  task  force  recommendations  to  in- 
volve authorized  projects.  This,  of 
course,  implies  that  the  executive  branch 
can — by  administrative  flat — "deauthor- 
ize"  a  project  or  nullify  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. While  the  executive  branch  may 
request  fimds  with  which  to  initiate  au- 
thorized projects  or  withhold  such  re- 
quests at  its  discretion,  it  has  no  author- 
ity to  require  ex  post  facto  justification 
of  the  acts  of  Congress  simply  because  it 
has  seen  fit  to  change  its  own  rules  for 
decisionmaking.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  appropriate  funds 
to  start  aU  future  authorized  water  re- 
source projects  much  as  it  has  been 
obliged  to  do  in  recent  years.  Needless  to 
say,  I  oppose  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  5 -year  rule  and  feel  that  it  has  no 
place  in  the  administration  of  Federal 
programs. 

These  thoughts  express  my  principal 
concern  with  the  Water  Resources 
Council's  proposal  as  published  on  De- 
cember 21,  1971. 

I  also  have  a  general  unease  with  the 
system  of  multiple  objective  planning 
set  out  in  both  the  task  force  report  and 
the  Federal  Register  proposal.  My  prob- 
lem in  this  area  is  more  one  of  abrupt- 
ness of  timing  than  of  substance.  I  agree 
that  it  would  be  ideal  to  have  a  plan- 
ning and  reporting  system  where  every 
parameter  of  desirability  is  expressed  In 
equivalent  quantitative  terms.  Given 
enough  staff  and  time,  the  task  force 
might  well  have  approached  this  ideal. 
Instead,  however,  we  propose  to  install 
an  imperfect,  untried  system  in  one 
stroke;  bringing  all  studies  in  progress 
under  its  terms.  This  cannot  fail  to  have 
the  effect  of  slowing  down  the  fiow  of 
proposals  to  the  Congress  by  several 
years.  During  this  time  frame  nothing  of 
any  consequence  in  the  action  context 
will  likely  take  place.  No  new  water  sup- 
ply will  be  delivered  to  the  ultimate  user. 
No  new  fiood  control  facilities  will  be 
Initiated  and  our  imfulfilled  water  re- 
sources needs  will  become  progressively 
greater. 

For  the  good  of  the  Nation  and  for  the 
benefit  of  generations  to  come  we  can- 
not permit  such  a  disruption  in  the  con- 
servation and  wise  utilization  of  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  nature's  resources — 
water. 


NEWSPAPER,  BUSINESSMEN 
LAUNCH  WAR  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  MXW  JSSSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
often  said  that  the  problem  of  drug  use 
among  our  Nation's  young  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  tackled  at  home,  by  all  of 
us. 

I  believe  this  is  true.  While  I  support 
stiff  penalties  for  the  unscrupulous 
dealer  in  narcotics,  these  laws  will  be  only 
as  good  as  the  efforts  to  enforce  them. 
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A  community  newspaper  in  my  district 
the  Burlington  County  Times,  and  tha 
Willingboro,  N.J.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
are  demonstrating  the  importance  of 
local,  community  cooperation,  and  action 
in  the  fight  against  narcotics  abuse. 

The  newspaper  recently  announced  a 
new  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
chamber— a  program  to  provide  a  $loo 
reward  to  persons  who  provide  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  dope  pushers. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  the  'nmes 
article  annoimcing  this  project: 
Wk  Wnx  Pat  $100  for  Tip  Leasing  to  Pdsbs 

CONYICTTION 

A  now  program  aimed  at  halting — or  at 
least  slowing— dope  traffic  In  Burlington 
County  begins  today  with  the  start  of  Opw. 
atlon  T.I.P.  (Turn  In  Pushers). 

Sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Burlington 
County  Times  and  the  Willingboro  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  TIP  provides  a  reward  of  $ioo 
to  anyone  who  provides  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  person 
seUlng  hard  drugs. 

The  $100  reward  is  made  with  a  guarantee 
of  complete  anonymity  for  the  person  who 
provides  the  necessary  Information. 

The  project  Is  a  sincere  eflfort  to  stop  dm* 
abuse  among  youth  and  to  Involve  the  pubUe 
in  this  effort.  And  while  It  Is  recognized  that 
the  user  of  Illegal  narcotics  Is  a  sick  person 
In  need  of  help.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  tha 
path  to  addiction  Is  paved  by  the  pusher. 

Drug  users,  under  pressure  to  get  money 
to  finance  their  habits,  will  steal,  commit 
assaults  and  even  klU.  Why?  So  that  the  sup- 
plier, the  pusher,  the  seller— the  big  man- 
can  get  his  money.  No  matter  what  street 
term  you  apply  to  a  pusher,  he  is  nothing 
more  than  a  merchant  of  death. 

That  is  why  Operation  T  J.P.  has  been  Ini- 
tiated and  Is  fully  s^;^>ported  by  State, 
County  and  local  poUce  officials. 

At  a  recent  meeting  held  at  the  Burling- 
ton Coxinty  Times  Building,  "full  coopem- 
tlon  and  help"  was  promised  by  State  Police 
officials,  Burlington  Coxmty  Detectives  and 
municipal  police  chiefs  for  the  success  of 
T.I.P.  The  project  Is  also  supported  by  the 
Burlington  County  Police  Chiefs  Association. 

This  Is  how  Operation  TJJ>.  wlU  work.  Just 
write  the  Information  you  have  regarding 
a  hard-drug  pusher's  activities,  but  do  not 
sign  the  letter  with  your  name.  Instead,  of 
signing  your  name,  write  any  slx-dlglt  figure 
you  choose.  Write  this  same  "code"  Agun 
twice  on  the  letter,  once  on  each  comer 
of  the  lower  part  of  your  letter.  Then  tear 
off  one  of  those  numbers  and  save  it.  Send 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  letter  with  aU 
of  your  Information  to:  Operation  TJJ». 
Burlington  Coimty  Times,  Route  130,  Willing- 
boro, New  Jersey  08046. 

The  Information  wUl  be  turned  over  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  investigation. 

If  the  person  you  report  Is  convicted,  call 
the  Editor  of  the  Times  and  when  we  match 
your  ntimber  (the  portion  of  your  letter  you 
tore  off  and  kept)  with  the  number  In  our 
T.I.P.  flies,  confidential  arrangements  for 
payment  of  the  reward  wUl  be  made.  All 
payments  will  be  made  In  cash. 

There  are  two  Important  points  to  remem- 
ber. When  sending  Information,  include  as 
many  details  as  possible  about  the  pusher. 

Official  information  such  as  name  (If 
known)  and  nicknames,  a  physical  descrip- 
tion, where  he  is  likely  to  be  at  various  times; 
and  if  he  has  a  vehicle,  include  all  known 
Information  about  it,  such  as  license,  model, 
etc. 

The  second  point  to  remember  Is  the  prob- 
ability that  several  months  or  even  a  year 
may  elapse  from  the  time  you  send  In  your 
TJJ>.  to  the  time  of  a  conviction.  Investi- 
gations take  time  and,  unfortunately,  the 
current  heavy  court  schedules  delay  trials. 
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available  under  the  Act  be  earmarked  for 
street  lighting. 

In  the  last  three  years,  $83,000,000  of 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
funds  have  been  allocated  to  New  York  State 
for  Part  C  block  grants.  Please  advise  whether 
any  of  this  money  has  been  used  for  street 
lighting  In  New  York  City  or  elsewhere  In 
the  State. 

Also,  please  advise  whether  your  office  has 
requested  any  funds  relevant  to  street  light- 
ing from  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  under  Part 
D  of  the  Act,  another  source  of  Federal  funds 
for  this  vital  means  of  making  oiu"  streets 
safer. 

As  for  discretionary  funds,  a  third  source 
for  obtaining  Federal  money  for  street  light- 
ing, I  am  communicating  with  the  Director 
of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Coordinat- 
ing Council  in  New  York  City.  However,  are 
you  aware  of  any  large-scale  discretionary 
fund  grants  elsewhere  within  the  State? 

Communities  throughout  the  country  have 
already  had  street  lighting  projects  funded 
with  block  grant  money,  discretionary  fund 
money,  or  Institute  money  under  the  Act, 
making  it  clear  that  the  problem  is  not  one 
of  an  inadequate  law  but,  rather,  of  its  Im- 
plementation in  other  communities.  Includ- 
ing New  York. 

The  need  for  increased  and  Improved  street 
lighting  is  urgent;  the  effectiveness  of  such 
lighting  in  crime  control  has  been  demon- 
strated; Federal  funds  are  available;  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City  should  take 
Immediate  steps  to  seek  their  fair  share  of 
the  Federal  funds  and  promptly  embark  on 
major  street  lighting  projects. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman. 

April  4,  1972. 
Mr.  Henry  Rtn-H, 

Director,   Mayor's   Criminal  Justice   Coordi- 
nating Council,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruth:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  sent  today  to  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Office  of 
Planning  Services,  Division  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, concerning  the  need  for  improved  street 
lighting  in  high  crime  areas  and  the  efforts 
made  by  the  State  and  the  City  to  obtain 
Federal  funds  for  that  purpose  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968. 

Apparently  no  large-scale  effort  has  been 
made  to  obtain  and  use  discretionary  funds 
for  lighting  the  streets  of  New  York  City. 
Please  advise  whether  you  have  any  current 
plans  for  making  application  for  discre- 
tionary funds  for  this  purpose  or  whether 
you  plan  to  seek  block  grant  or  Institute 
money. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  provides  three  methods  through 
which  street  lighting  money  can  be  made 
available  to  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  a  tremendous  sum 
of  money  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
Act.  I  sincerely  hope  that  street  lighting  will 
be  given  a  high  priority  by  the  State  and 
City  planners. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman. 


FINANCIAL  AID  NEEDED  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF  NOBTR  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  several  of  my  colleagues  In 
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sponsoring  legislation  to  help  middle- 
class  parents  meet  the  cost  of  their  chil- 
dren's higher  education. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  greater 
and  more  urgent  today  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  In  the  last  5  years,  tui- 
tion costs  of  public  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  risen  by  50  percent.  Tui- 
tion at  private  colleges  and  universities 
has  increased  by  70  percent. 

As  a  result,  today  it  costs  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000  to  obtain  a  bachelor's 
degree.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  tells 
us  the  end  of  this  tuition  cost  spiral  is 
not  in  sight,  that  instead  tuition  can  be 
expected  to  increase  by  25  percent  in  pub- 
lic, and  38  percent  in  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  next  10  years. 

The  more  affluent  of  our  society  can 
absorb  these  increases  with  little  or  no 
financial  inconvenience.  And  9'.  percent 
of  the  total  financial  needs  of  lou  -income 
students  are  covered  by  current  Federal 
programs. 

Left  in  the  breach  is  the  entire  Ameri- 
can middle  class.  Already,  some  middle- 
cUiss  children  are  being  deprived  of  a 
college  education  because  they  and  their 
parents  are  not  rich  enough  to  wholly  fi- 
nar-  the  cost  of  higher  education,  nor 
poor  enough  to  qualify  for  substantial 
government  assistance. 

The  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  today, 
the  Higher  Education  Funding  Act,  is 
designed  to  provide  a  measure  of  assist- 
ance to  these  millions  of  middle-class 
families. 

The  legislation  provides  that  parents 
can  set  aside  specific  amoimts  of  their  in- 
come every  year  to  be  placed  in  a  fimd 
established  by  them  for  their  children's 
college  education. 

The  parents  would  then  be  allowed  to 
deduct  this  amount  from  their  gross  in- 
come when  making  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  payments.  The  bill  limits  the 
amount  that  can  be  set  Eiside  to  $500  per 
child  per  year,  with  a  maximum  of  con- 
tribution of  $2,500;  or  10  percent  of  the 
contributing  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income,  whichever  is  less. 

These  contribution  funds  can  be  in 
the  form  of  trusts  or  custodial  accoimts 
with  banks,  or  as  insurance  or  annuity 
contracts,  nontransferable  face  amount 
certificates,  and/or  government  bonds. 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  providing  tax  credits  or  de- 
ductions for  parents  now  burdened  with 
expenses  of  higher  education  for  their 
children.  These  approaches  are  com- 
mendable, but  they  begin  with  the  as- 
sumption that  parents  have  sufficient 
resources  to  get  their  children  in  college 
in  the  first  place.  This  is  often  not  the 
case,  despite  a  lifetime  of  saving  for  just 
that  purpose. 

The  approach  I  am  recommending 
today  is  a  long-range,  permanent  ap- 
proach, designed  to  anticipate  and  fund 
future  needs  and  higher  levels  of  edu- 
cational expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  this  leg- 
islation has  great  merit  and  would  enjoy 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  millions  of 
American  families  who  now  are  bur- 
dened with  legitimate  concerns  about 
how  they  will  get  their  children  through 
college. 

I  urge  immediate  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  in  the  appropriate  commit- 
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tee,  and  recommend  swift  passage  by 
the  Congress. 


WELCH  FOODS,  INC.:  A  SPECIAL 
SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1972 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  one  of 
the  world's  leading  companies  in  the 
production  of  grape  juice. 

I  refer  to  Welch  Foods,  Inc.,  of  West- 
field,  N.Y.,  which  is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Welch  Food  has 
always  been  a  forerunner  in  the  industry 
and  stands  today  as  a  symbol  of  that 
special  kind  of  success  story  which  had 
its  humble  beginning  with  a  New  Jersey 
dentist.  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Welch,  more  than 
100  years  ago. 

Through  the  years,  its  central  philos- 
ophy htis  been  one  of  combining  corpo- 
rate responsibility  with  deep  community 
concern.  Today  as  Welch  Foods  crosses 
the  threshold  into  another  century  of 
operations,  I  should  like  to  offer 
my  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  its 
officers  and  more  than  1,500  employees. 
I  insert  in  the  Record,  at  this  time,  a 
story  from  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Courier- 
Express,  which  recoimts  in  detail  the 
story  of  the  beginning  and  growth  of 
Welch  Foods,  Inc.: 

Feontter  Industries  No.  45 — Welch  Foods 

Savors  a  Vert  Sweet  Beginning 

(By  William  F.  Callahan) 

Just  a  little  over  100  years  ago,  a  New 
Jersey  dentist  with  a  strong  religious  back- 
ground developed  a  process  to  make  "unfer- 
mented  sacramental  wine"  from  grapes.  From 
his  process,  and  the  company  he  founded,  has 
evolved  Welch  Foods  Inc.  of  Westfleld,  Chau- 
tauqua County. 

Not  only  has  Welch  grown  to  become  the 
leading  producer  of  grape  Juice  In  the  world 
but  Its  annual  gross  sales  are  approaching 
the  $100  million  plateau;  last  year,  sales 
reached  $96.7  million. 

The  company  has  been  headquartered  In 
Westfleld  since  1897.  In  Its  first  100  years, 
the  company  was  known  as  the  Welch  Grape 
Juice  Co.  But  in  1969  the  name  was  changed 
to  Welch  Foods  Inc.  to  reflect  the  diversity  of 
Its  products. 

Since  1952,  the  company  has  been  owned 
by  the  National  Grape  Cooperative  Inc.,  an 
organization  of  2,300  farmers.  Also  head- 
quartered In  Westfleld,  National  Grape  has 
about  900  members  In  Western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  development  of 
Dr.  ThODMS  B.  Welch's  process  for  pasteuriz- 
ing grapes  Into  grape  Juice  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Concord  grape,  called  the  only 
true  American  grape,  In  Concord,  Mass.,  by 
Ephralm  W.  Bull. 

Bull  worked  with  seeds  and  seedlings  for 
37  years,  during  which  time  he  tried  32,000 
crosses  of  126  grape  Tinea.  Finally,  In  1849, 
he  came  up  with  a  grape  with  the  qxiallty 
he  had  sought. 

Later  In  Vlneland,  NJ.,  Welch,  commun- 
ion steward  for  the  Methodist  Church,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  American  Con- 
cord grape  and  used  it  as  a  substitute  for 
the  traditional  communion  wine.  He  had 
studied  the  work  of  Louis  Pasteur  and  applied 
the  principles  to  pasteurize  grape  Juice.  He 
succeeded,  and  thus  began  a  new  industry. 
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He  started  his  business  with  his  sons,  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Welch,  also  a  dentist,  to  produce 
the  grape  Juice  for  use  In  churches. 

In  1890,  the  name  was  changed  from  Dr. 
Welch's  Unfermented  Wine  to  Dr.  Welch's 
Grape  Juice.  By  this  time,  drug  stores  and 
other  outlets,  besides  churches,  were  custo- 
mers. 

Grape  Juice  received  national  fame  when  It 
was  sampled  by  thousands  In  1893  at  the 
Worlds  Columbian  Exposition  In  Chicago. 
Needing  a  better  supply  of  grapes,  the 
Welches  moved  their  business  that  same  year 
to  Watklns,  N.Y.  In  the  Plnger  Lakes  section. 
In  1897,  the  operation  was  moved  to  West- 
field  and  a  plant  was  built.  The  cultivation 
of  Concord  grapes  became  the  chief  agricul- 
tural Interest  of  the  community,  which 
eventually  became  the  largest  producer  of 
Concord  grapes  In  the  country. 

Today  approximately  350,000  tons  of  Con- 
cord grapes  are  harvested  in  five  areas  In 
United  States.  The  Westfleld  and  Western 
New  York  area  and  sections  extending 
through  Erie  County.  Pa.,  and  northern  Ohio 
produce  the  most  grapes. 

There  is  a  smaUer  growing  area  bordering 
the  Finger  Lakes,  and  other  growing  areas 
are  In  Van  Buren  and  Berrien  Counties  in 
southwestern  Michigan  and  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley section  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

In  1906.  the  present  Westfield  plant  was 
constructed  across  the  street  from  the  first 
plant  there,  built  in  1897.  The  original  plant 
now  serves  as  a  printing  and  storage  facility. 
In  1910,  the  company  constructed  its  gen- 
eral office  building  at  Portage  and  Main  in 
Westfleld.  The  same  year  the  company  ac- 
quired the  Walker  Plant  In  North  East  Pa 
now  the  largest  of  all  Welch  Poods  plants. 

In  1918,  the  company  Introduced  a  new 
product,  Grapelade.  The  U.S.  army  bought 
the  entire  Initial  supply  of  Grapelade. 

In  1919,  Welch,  due  to  Its  continuing 
growth,  obtained  its  first  plant  outside  the 
Chautauqua-Erie  "grape  belt."  The  plant 
at  Lawton,  Mich.,  was  purchased  and  Welch 
set  up  shop  In  the  Michigan  fruit  growing 
area.  ^ 

Pour  years  later  the  company  branched  out 
again  and  built  a  plant  In  the  southwest  at 
Sprlngdale.  Ark.  Also  In  1923.  the  company 
put  another  new  product  on  the  market 
Concord  grape  Jelly.  This  was  followed  three 
years  later  by  homogenized  tomato  Juice. 

Thomas  Welch  died  In  1903.  His  son 
Charles,  who  had  guided  the  growth  of  the 
company,  died  In  1926.  The  latter's  son,  Edgar 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  company. 

In  1929,  the  majority  stock  Interest  In  the 
Welch  company  was  sold  to  a  group  of  pri- 
vate Investors  of  NashvUle,  Tenn. 

This  group  continued  operation  of  the 
company  until  1945,  when  controlling  In- 
terest was  purchased  by  J.  M.  Kaplan  of 
New  York  City,  who  had  entered  the  grape 
Industry  In  1933  when  he  purchased  a  small 
winery  at  Brocton. 

The  next  year,  1946,  the  company  acquired 
another  plant  In  Brocton,  owned  by  Na- 
tional Grape  Corp.  In  1949,  it  started  to 
produce  frozen  Juice  concentrate. 

The  year  1950  saw  the  company  make  Its 
first  cross-country  move  when  it  purchased 
a  plant  at  Grandvlew,  Wash.,  In  the  center 
of  great  irrigated  farmlands  In  the  Colum- 
bU  River  Basin. 

In  1952,  national  Grape  Cooperative  signed 
a  contract  with  options  for  the  acquisition 
of  Welch  Grape  Juice:  the  final  options  were 
exercised  In  1956.  Douglas  M.  Moorhead 
president  of  National  Grape  since  1960,  then 
became  president  of  Welch. 

Welch  continued  Its  expansion  In  the 
West  In  1963  when  It  purchased  the  Church 
Or^>«  Juice  Co.  in  Kennewlck.  Wash.  To- 
day. Church  U  a  subsidiary  of  Welch  Foods 
Surprisingly  fast,  by  1969  National  Grape 
had  paid  off  its  »13.5  million  mortgage  on 
the  Welch  company. 
,    In  1962,  the  company  InsUUed  nine  huge 
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grape  Juice  storage  tanks,  each  with  a  capac- 
ity of  273.500  gallons  and  the  largest  in 
the  Industry  at  that  time,  at  its  Lawton, 
Mich.,  and  North  East,  Pa.  plants. 

A  construction  project  to  double  the  size 
of  its  general  office  buUdlng  in  Westfield  was 
begun  in  1966. 

The  company  undertook  two  major  proj- 
ects In  1968,  One  was  the  large-scale  use 
of  the  mechanical  harvester  for  harvesting 
Concord  grapes.  The  other  was  the  installa- 
tion of  what  was  termed  "the  world's  larg- 
est grape  storage  facility,"  comprising  eight 
317.000  gallon  tanks  at  the  Westfield  plant. 
Raymond  T.  Ryan,  a  veteran  employe  of 
the  company,  became  president  In  1964  and 
held  that  position  until  he  retired  In  1970. 
after  25  years  In  the  Industry. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  current  president, 
R.  Craig  Campbell.  Campbell  has  supervised 
two  major  construction  projects,  both  in 
North  East,  Pa.  They  were  a  new  140,000- 
square-foot  warehouse,  due  to  be  completed 
at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  installation 
of  10,  317,000  gallon  grape  Juice-storage  tanks 
at  the  North  East  plant. 

Today  at  its  seven  plants  nationwide, 
Welch  Foods  employs  about  1,500  persons. 
Of  this  numt)er,  about  500  are  in  the  West- 
field  area  and  another  500  at  North  East,  Pa. 
Campbell,  a  native  of  Boston.  Mass.,  began 
his  business  career  in  the  sales  department 
of  Lever  Brothers  In  1936.  Through  the  years 
he  held  responsible  positions  with  several 
major  food  companies  before  becoming  pres- 
ident of  North  American  Poods,  a  division  of 
Detec  Panamerlca  Ltd.,  in  1967. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Welch  Poods  Inc.  in  1969;  in  Jan.,  1970 
he  t>ecame  president  and  chief  executive 
officer. 

Harold  W.  Buchholz  Is  president  of  Na- 
tional Grape  Cooperative  Inc.  and  also  Is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Welch  Foods.  He 
Is  a  charter  member  of  National  Grape,  which 
was  founded  in  1945,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  its  board  since  1954. 

Buchholz  has  served  on  its  executive  com- 
mittee since  1959  and  was  elected  president 
In  1967.  He  owns  and  operates  a  50-acre 
farm  near  North  East,  Pa. 

Ned  M.  Brown  Is  executive  vice  president 
of  Welch.  He  Is  responsible  for  manufactiu-- 
Ing,  purchasing,  quality  control,  traffic,  em- 
ploye relations  and  corporate  communica- 
tions. 

He  Joined  the  company  In  1950  as  super- 
intendent of  the  North  East  plant.  He  be- 
came operations  manager  In  1954,  manager 
of  manufacturing  In  1963,  vice  president  of 
manufacturing  in  1964  and  executive  vice 
president  in  1967.  A  native  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
he  attended  the  University  of  Akron  School 
of  Engineering. 

Prank  J.  Guthrie  recently  was  named  sen- 
ior vice  president.  He  Joined  the  company 
In  1961  as  sales  manager.  He  became  as- 
sistant vice  president  of  sales  In  1965  and 
vice  president  a  year  later. 

His  duties  Include  complete  growth  de- 
velopment of  international  markets,  acquisi- 
tions and  long-range  planning.  A  native  of 
Belmont,  Mass.,  he  attended  Northeast  Law 
School  In  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  L.  Judell  serves  as  vice  president 
and  treasurer.  He  Joined  Welch  In  1952  as 
manager  of  Internal  audit  and  tax.  He  left 
Welch  in  1956  and  returned  In  1962  as  as- 
sistant treasurer  and  controller.  He  was 
elected  treasurer  in  1966  and  two  years  later 
was  made  a  vice  president.  He  Is  a  native  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard University. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  Welch 
Foods  Is  the  resolution  of  pollution  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  discharge  of  waste  Into 
Lake  Erie.  Earlier  this  month,  the  company 
filed  a  report  In  federal  cotirt  that  It  will  be 
unable  to  meet  the  Sept.  1  court  deadline  to 
stop  the  discharges  Into  Lake  Erie. 

The  company  had  planned  to  tie  into  an 
expanded  sewer  system  In  Westfleld.  How- 
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ever,  the  village  s  expanded  sewer  system  was 
one  of  45  Pure  Water  Program  projects  with- 
drawn from  consideration  by  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller last  month  after  Congress  failed  to 
assure  New  York  State  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  pay  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  project. 

Campbell  said  he  hopes  a  determination 
will  be  made  soon  as  to  whether  the  village 
will  be  able  to  proceed,  or  whether  the  com- 
pany will  have  to  install  its  own  water  treat- 
ment plant. 


SOVIET-ARAB  RELATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years,  many  tensions  and  some  dis- 
trust have  characterized  the  relations 
between    Arab    States    and    the    Soviet 
Union.  Some  Arabs  are  realizing  that 
their  interests  are  not  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  they  are  seeking 
to  lessen  Soviet  influence.  The  Soviets, 
for  their  part,  want  to  protect  their  in- 
vestment in  the  Middle  East.  This  task 
is  delicate  and  full  of  risks  and  uncer- 
tainties. The  evolving  relations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  major  Arab  States 
are  the  subject  of  a  good  article  by  Wal- 
ter Z.  Laqueur  which  appeared  in  the 
April    1972   issue   of   Commentary  and 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
Russians  vs.  Arabs — The  Ace  or 
Disenchantment 
(By  Walter  Laqueur ») 
Somewhere,  undoubtedly,  on  the  agenda  of 
President  Nixon's  forthcoming  talks  in  Mos- 
cow, Is  the  subject  of  the  Middle  East   The 
Egyptians  would  like  the  subject  to  Agun 
prominently,  the  Israelis  would  happily  see 
It  Ignored.  As  for  the  superpowers  themselves 
they  really  have  only  one  point  In  common 
on  this  Issue,  namely  the  desire  to  prevent  a 
major  crisis  In  which  they  themselves  might 
have  to  become  Involved.  Beyond  that.  It  Is 
difficult    to   envisage    any   possible   deal   of 
mutual  benefit.  The  Soviets  may  try  to  exert 
a  certain  amount  of  pressure  by  pointing  to 
the  acute  danger  of  war  In  the  area— they 
are   themselves    under   Intense   pressure   of 
various  kinds  from  their  Egyptian  clients— 
but  since  active  Soviet  military  Intervention 
In  the  Middle  East  seems  to  be  ruled  out  for 
the  time  being,  this  pressure  will  necessarily 
fall  short  of  outright  threat  and  Intimida- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  attitude  toward  the  Middle 
East  Is  a  curiously  ambivalent  one.  Com- 
mentators In  the  Soviet  press  still  refer  to 
the  area  as  the  world's  greatest  danger  zone, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  are  clear  Indica- 
tions that  at  least  temporarily,  the  Middle 
East  has  been  downgraded  in  the  list  of 
Soviet  priorities.  This  Is  no  doubt  connected 
with  recent  political  developments  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  But  It  also  has  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  no  major  advances  have  been 
made  In  Soviet-Arab  reJatlons  In  recent 
years.  Ten  years  ago,  or  even  five,  Moscow 
expected  steady  progress  and  eventually  spec- 
tacular results  from  Its  Middle  East  policy. 
At  present,  the  moal;  Soviet  leaders  can  rea- 
sonably hope  for  Is  to  hold  on  to  what  gains 
they  have  made.  The  confidence  of  the  early 
and  middle  eO's  has  given  way  to  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  even  to  muted  com- 
plaints. It  is  far  too  early  to  talk  of  a  major 

Footnotes  ait  end  of  article. 
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setback,  but  there  Is  certainly  a  great  deal 
of  soul-searching  nowadays  In  Moscow,  and 
with  increasing  frequency  Soviet  experte  are 
asking  what  went  wrong  in  the  Middle  East 
and  why,  and  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
about  it. 

The  basic  problem  facing  the  Russians  In 
the  Middle  East — but  not,  of  course,  only 
in  the  Middle  East — is  that  while  they  have 
become  heavUy  Involved  polltlcaUy  and  In 
some  Instances  also  militarily,  they  are  not 
In  full  control  of  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Only 
ten  years  ago,  to  quote  a  leading  Soviet  com- 
mentator, "the  stormy  breakup  of  the  co- 
lonial system  and  the  antl-capltallst  slogans 
of  many  leaders  of  the  national  liberation 
movement  created  the  Illusion  that  In  a  very 
short  period  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  former  colonies  would  go  over  If  not  to 
the  socialist,  then  to  the  non-capltallst  road 
of  development."  It  was  thought  that  the 
obvious  Inadequacy  of  free-market  capitalism 
to  solve  the  basic  problems  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  would  Inevitably  compel  the 
leaders  of  the  new  states  to  choose  socialism 
instead.  ("Socialism"  in  this  context,  need- 
less to  say,  means  the   Soviet  model— not 
democratic  socialism,  and  not  the  Yugoslav 
or  the  Chinese  or  the  Cuban  model.)    The 
process  of  disenchantment  with  this  thesis, 
which  began  around  1964,  Is  usually  linked 
with  the  overthrow  of  such  rulers  as  Su- 
karno, Ben  Bella,  Modlbo  Kelta,  Quassem, 
and    Nkrumah,    all    of    whom    disappeared 
virlthln  a  short  time,  almost  without  a  strug- 
gle. Even  In  those  countries  In  which  radical 
regimes,   run  by  the  army  and/or  a  state 
party,    had    emerged,    no    one   showed    the 
slightest  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
local  Communists. 

This  was  a  blow,  but  Its  full  impact  was 
realized  only  much  later.  At  the  time  some 
daring  spirits  In  Moscow  developed  an  opti- 
mistic new  theory:  whatever  their  professed 
ideology,  the  new  leaders  of  the  developing 
countries  were  building  the  foundations  of 
socialism.  If  the  conditions  for  "proletarian" 
(i.e..  Communist)  leadership  had  not  yet  ma- 
tured, there  was  nevertheless  ample  reason 
for  close  collaboration  with  the  new  elites. 
The  Soviets  Insisted  on  only  one  precondi- 
tion, "Internal  democracy  for  progressive  ele- 
ments," or  as  Western  observers  put  It,  "li- 
censed Infiltration."  The  Egyptian  experience 
under  Nasser  gave  much  ground  for  hope  in 
this  regard;  Egyptian  Communists,  formerly 
persecuted,  were  released  from  prisons  and 
concentration  camps  and  achieved  fairly  In- 
fluential positions  In  the  state  and  party  ap- 
paratus, albeit  not  at  the  very  highest  level. 
Even  now  there  are  two  Communist  min- 
isters In  Syria  and  a  Communist  deputy  min- 
ister In  Cairo;  In  Iraq.  too.  Communists  are 
part  of  the  ruling  national  front. 

The  Implications  of  the  new  Soviet  Ap- 
proach for  the  Middle  East  were  most  ably 
stated  by  George  Mlrsky,  the  author  of  an 
original  and  provocative  study  of  military 
dictatorships  which  has  unfortunately  not 
yet  been  translated  Into  English.  Mlrsky's 
work  was  met  with  both  criticism  and  ap- 
proval at  home,  and  the  general  controversy 
over  the  "correct  appraisal"  of  the  new  po- 
litical forces  still   goes  on.'  Some  Western 
Observers  have  perhaps  read  too  much  Into 
these    exchanges,    assuming    wrongly    that 
quarrels  among  experts  inevitably  reflect  pro- 
round  differences  In  the  Soviet  leadership- 
m  fact  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  Brezh- 
nev and  Kosygln  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 
work  of  Mlrsky  and  other  specialists.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  experts'  views  are  of  Interest 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  cannot  stray 
too    far   from    the    line:    If   they   are   not 
prophets,  their  publications  can  with  due 
caution  be  used  as  barometers  of  opinion 

Of  late  an  unmistakable  note  of  skepticism 
has  crept  into  the  writings  of  these  commen- 
tators.  That  they  should  react  sharply  to 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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last  year's  disastrous  events  in  the  Sudan 
where  the  Communists  and  their  supporters 
were  savagely  suppressed,  goes  without  say- 
tag.  But  there  has  been  growing  criticism 
as  weU  of  countries  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  suffered  no  such  dramatic  setbacks 

S^t„**K^?^!:'^'^«  **^"'  ^^^^^  concludes 
sadly  that  the  agrarian  reform  of  1966  Is 
large  y  a  paper  flctlon,  and  that  the  political 
activity  of  the  peasantry  Is  weak  Sr  non- 
existent. Another  complains  that  political  Ufe 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Algeria  has  yet  to  be 
democratized  and  that  all  the  slogans  about 

handing  power  over  to  workers  and  peas- 
ants are  empty  of  content.  Yet  a  third  notes 
^^iml^^~*  Ideology"  of  the  "progressive" 
regimes,  the  weakness  of  their  Itaks  with  the 
masses  and  the  fact  that  the  task  of  cre- 
ating vanguard  parties  of  socialist  orlenta- 
™*1,  ^"  **^ed  out  to  be  far  more  compU- 
cated  and  arduous  than  was  earlier  antici- 
pated. Out-spoken  statements  have  been 
made  on  the  need  for  Inculcattag  habits  of 

systematic  work"  in  the  underdeveloped 
countrlM  and  there  has  been  some  question- 
tag  of  the  hitherto  unquestioned  obligation 
of  a  rtch  (socialist)  country  to  help  fpoor 
cf,!.'  ^®  developing  countries,  it  U  being 
said,  should  learn  to  stand  on  their  own  two 

fr»  «i?^*?t°'  ^•^^K  "  ^°f  K^at^d  that 

Ii„,^r*^  ^'^°''  ^"'  P''°'1*J«  ^^  unlimited 
amount  of  economic  aid. 

fhf°^!  ?^  *^^f  complaints,   which  reflect 
the  strains  and  stresses  in  current  Soviet 
relations  with  the  Third  World,  are  Sy 
tactical    m    character,    designed    to    se^e 
warning  and  register  displeasure.  But  others 
go  much  deeper,  and  It  Is  with  these  that 
we  are  concerned  here.  One  of  the  Issues 
a    stake  Is  the  role  of  nationalism  in  rivo! 
lutlonary   movements,   traditionally   one   of 
the     weakest     points     of     Marxist-Leninist 
theory.  The  Soviets  underrated  the  powerfu 
appeal  of  nationalism  In  Europe  In  the  1920'8 
and    I930's,   and    they   have  "^made   si^lSr 
possibly  even  more  perilous,  errors  In  ad- 
ministering their  own  empire.  Their  posi- 
tion on  the  matter  is,  to  say  the  least    In- 
fused with  conflict.  According  to  Soviet  doc- 
trine, nationalism  is  a  transitory  phenom- 
enon   (a  position  which  may  well  be  true 
under  the  aspect  of  eternity,  but  which  U 
demonstrably  useless  In  analyzing  current 
events)     However,    Marxlst-Lenlnlft    theo?J 
also  d  stlngulshes  between  the  bourgeois  na- 
tionalism of  the  West,  which  Is  thoroughly 
bad  and  reactionary,  and  the  nationalism 
of  an  oppressed  people,  which  is  a  progres- 
sive   force    If   properly    harnessed    and   ex- 
ploited for  revolutionary  ends.  Of  late  this 
view  too  has  come  in  for  reexamination.  For 
instance,  one  author  has  maintained  that 
revolutionary  forces  which  use  the  nation- 
alism  of   oppressed    nations    for    their   own 
purposes,  historically  justified  as  such  use 
may   be,   have   to   take   the   consequences" 
™s  somewhat  cryptic  statement  Is  made  a 
little  clearer  when  the  author  denounces  the 
exploitation  by  ruling  circles  of  the  growlne 
nationalist  fervor  In  order  "to  dull  class  con- 
sciousness among  the  working  people  so  that 
no  discordant   notes  should  sound   In   the 
general  nationalist  chorus.  The  concept  of 
national  unity  as  such  Is  sometimes  used  to 
veu  class  contradictions  and  push  them  out 
of  sight." 

Among  nationalisms,  that  of  the  Arabs  in 
particular  has  long  been  regarded  by  Soviet 
observers  as  a  harmless  aberration,  to  be 
viewed  with  tolerance.  But  here,  too  there 
are  signs  of  a  change  in  attitude.  "Arab 
nationalism,"  vmtes  Mlrsky.  "is  a  particu- 
larly strong  Ideology  which  bases  itself  on 
history,  tradition.  ...  it  makes  use  of  the 
Palestinian  question  which  is  singularly  ur- 
gent  and  painful  for  the  Arabs."  Yet.  Mlrsky 
adds,  this  Ideology,  an  admixture  of  political 
and  religious  strains,  creates  a  negative  atti- 
tude toward  Communism  which  it  regards 
as  basically  Internationalist  and  atheUt  In 
character.  According  to  Mlrsky.  even  the 
revolutionary  democrats  In  the  Arab  world 
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are  prisoners  of  this  way  of  thtaktag.  and 
omy  a  very  few— the  brightest,  ideologi- 
cally most  advanced  among  them— have  so 
far  escaped  Its  pernicious  consequences 

How  can  the  singularly  strong  impact  of 
nationalism  ta  the  Arab  countries,  and  also 
elsewhere  ta  the  Third  World,  be  explained' 
Even  Mlrsky  falls  back  on  the  time-honored 
reflex  of   blaming  the   "petite   bourgeoisie," 
although    he    admits     (only    as    an    after- 
thou^'ht)    that    nationalist    sentiment   may 
also  be  linked  with  the  general  cultural  situ- 
ation and  with  the  new  rulers'  low  level  of 
political  sophistication.  But  in  fact,  virtually 
the  entire  radical   leadership  of  the  Third 
World,  including  the  Communists,  is  "bour- 
geois" in  origin— petit  or  higher.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mlrsky's  explanation  Is  not  much  help 
when  it  comes  to  a  phenomenon  like  Colonel 
Qaddafi  of  Libya,  perhaps  the  most  extreme 
of  the  new  crop  of  radical  nationalists  in  the 
Arab  world.  Bom  ta  a  Bedouta  tent,  Qaddafi 
now  commands  the  disposition  of  bUllons  of 
doUars  in  oil  revenues;  he  may  be  mad.  but 
he  Is  hardly  petit-bourgeois.  The  class  origin 
of  these  elites  cannot  explain  why  they  move 
with  equal  ease,  first  to  the  "Left"  and  then 
to  the  "Right."  often  In  rapid  succession  In- 
sofar as  they  are  socialists,  theirs  Is  some  kind 
of  national  socialism,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  has  noted  thU  development  with  re- 
gret, does  not  exactly  find  Itself  in  a  good 
position  to  complain,  in  view  of  Ite  own  rec- 
ord of  nationalist  deviations. 

Another  Issue  which  has  greatly  bothered 
Soviet  policy-makers  Is  that  of  military  dic- 
tatorship. All  the  "progressive"  countries  in 
the  Middle  East  are  now  ruled  by  army  of- 
ficers. In  the  beginning  (i.e.,  during  the  early 
and   middle   50's)    the   Soviets   had   a  hard 
time   adjusting   to   this   new   phenomenon: 
even  Nasser  was  attacked  at  first  as  a  fascist 
adventurer.  In  accordance  with  the  Leninist 
doctrine  that  the  army  and  the  police  should 
serve  as  the  tools  of  the  state,  which  Is  Itself 
an  instrument  of  class  rule.  But  as  Nasser 
began  lining  up  against  the  West  and  increas- 
ingly began  using  socialist  terminology  In  his 
speeches,   Soviet   Ideologists   were   mollified. 
After  all,  they  now  argued,  class  differentia- 
tion had  not  proceeded  very  far  ta  the  Third 
World,  and  the  army  therefore  had  to  com- 
prise  a   relatively   Independent   force.  Thus 
the  Soviet  theory  of  the  "progressive  military 
Intelligentsia"  came  Into  being. 

According  to  this  theory,  native  army  of- 
ficers, by  virtue  of  having  been  forced  by 
the  imperialists  to  occupy  underprivileged 
positions  in  the  local  army,  had  become 
agents  of  patriotic  resistance  against  foreign 
domination  and  were  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered, when  they  subsequently  seized  power 
and  declared  their  countries'  Independence, 
as  legitimate  rulers  from  the  revolutionary 
point  of  view  These  officers  supposedly 
hailed  from  social  strata  much  closer  to  the 
working  class  than  to  the  upper-crust  bour- 
geoisie (a  debatable  contention,  incidental- 
ly) and  they  were  not  Just  anti-imperlallst 
but  also  antl-capltallst  In  outlook.  In  the 
context  of  their  societies,  the  argument  con- 
tinued, they  constituted  the  most  enlightened 
and  dynamic  and  modernizing  force. 

One  should  perhaps  not  take  too  literally 

the    various    theories    developed    by    Soviet 

authors  during  the  1960's  to  explain  away 

the  fact  of  military  dictatorship  in  the  Third 

World.  Some  of  them  at  any  raU-  had  grasped 

the  decisive  point:  the  officer  corps  was  the 

only  group,   however  small,   that   had   real 

power  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  It.  Nor  did 

these  Soviet  experts  rule  out  the  possibility 

of  setbacks  and  betrayals.  In  Mlrsky's  six-part 

typology  of  mUltary  dictators,  only  one  out 

of  the  six  categories  was  considered  more  or 

less  reliable  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view: 

the  "revolutionary  democrats  with  epaulets," 

men    like    Nasser,    Boiunedlenne,    and    the 

Syrian  ooloneU.  Up  to  Nasser's  death  Egypt 

was  the  model  country  In  which  everything 

had  gone  right  from  the  Soviet  potat  of 
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view.  Inasmuch  as  the  "national-democratic 
revolution"  bad  been  extended  and  a  "serious 
shift  had  taken  place  In  the  political  think- 
ing of  the  UAR  leadership."  (At  the  same 
time,  a  way  out  was  always  available  In  case 
of  unpleasant  eventualities,  such  as  when  a 
Nasser  was  succeeded  by  a  Sadat.  "Some- 
times the  leaders  of  a  military  coup  are 
motivated  less  by  patriotism  than  by  a  purely 
career-Inspired  desire  to  seize  power,"  wrote 
one  of  the  Soviet  experts.)  In  general  Mlrsky 
predicted  that  not  even  "revolutionary  demo- 
crats with  epaulets"  could  cope  In  the  long 
run  with  the  tasks  facing  them,  for  their 
mental  make-up  was  simply  not  attuned  to 
developing  the  qualities  necessary  for  polit- 
ical work  and  organizational  activity  on  the 
highest  level.  Hence  the  conclusion  that 
"purely  military  regimes  cannot  last  long  In 
the  contemporary  world."  The  progressive 
officers  were  bound  to  realize  that  the  army 
was  no  substitute  for  political  Institutions, 
that  they  would  have  to  secure  the  active 
participation  of  the  "most  progressive  ele- 
ments of  the  working  class" — i.e.,  the  Com- 
munists— and  that  they  would  have  to  mobil- 
ize the  masses  by  establishing  an  avant- 
garde  political  party.  At  that  stage  their 
regimes  would,  In  fact,  cease  to  be  military 
in  character. 

The  assimiptlon  underlying  this  reasoning 
was  that  the  political  development  in  Egypt 
under  Nasser  (to  refer  to  the  most  obvious 
example)  was  Irreversible,  despite  the  "ideo- 
logical weaknesses"  of  the  military  leaders, 
their  eclectic  and  Inconsistent  doctrines. 
Practical  experience  would  guide  them  to  the 
right  path  whether  they  liked  It  or  not.  For 
was  it  not  true  that  in  the  UAR  revolutionary 
practice  had  led  the  military  leaders  much 
further  than  they  had  originally  intended 
to  go.  that  the  "logic  of  the  class  struggle" 
had  compelled  them  to  carry  out  far-reaching 
changes? 

These  arguments  were  widely  accepted 
until  a  year  or  two  ago.  when  major  setbacks 
occurred  in  precisely  those  countries  believed 
to  have  progressed  furthest  on  the  "road  to 
socialism."  One  of  the  consequences  of  these 
defeats  has  been  the  upgrading  in  Soviet 
eyes,  at  least  on  the  theoretical  level,  of  the 
local  Communist  parties.  Until  recently,  it 
was  the  fashion  to  accuse  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Algerian  Communists  of  sectarianism  in 
not  supporting  Nasser  and  BoumMlenne.  The 
Arab  Communists,  who  had  had  their  reser- 
vations about  close  collaboration  with  the 
dictators  all  along,  now  argue  that  the 
Soviets  should  have  paid  heed  to  their  earlier 
warnings:  they  want  no  more  nonsense  about 
"military  socialism." '  The  Soviet  experts  for 
their  part  now  admit  there  have  been  errors 
and  are  willing  to  concede  that  only  the 
working  class  (in  other  words,  the  Commu- 
nists) has  been  "objectively  assigned"  the 
role  of  the  vanguard :  no  other  class  can  re- 
place it  in  that  function. 

This  sounds  very  radical,  but  in  practice  It 
leads  to  "revisionist"  policy  recommenda- 
tions. It  Is  one  thing  to  give  theoretical  sup- 
port to  the  Egyptian  Communists  and  an- 
other, far  riskier,  thing  to  provide  open  po- 
litical assistance  which  will  antagonize  the 
present  rulers.  The  Soviet  experts  therefore 
remind  the  Arab  Communists  that  the  peas- 
antry and  the  lower  middle  class  make  up 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  population  in  every 
country,  so  that  the  Communists  will  have 
to  make  use  of  "the  poor  material  that  ob- 
jective reality  puts  at  their  disposal"  Un- 
fortunately, petit-bourgeois  Ideology  domi- 
nates the  thinking  of  these  masses  "and  will 
evidently  do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come." 
The  revolutionary  process  is  thus  bound  to 
continue  for  several  decades,  and  the  present 
"transitional  stage"  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  months  or  even  years. 

Short  of  direct  intervention,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  Soviet  Union  could  in- 
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stall  a  leadership  in  the  Arab  states  qualified 
to  supervise  the  transition  to  the  "dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat."  Like  the  native  Com- 
munists, the  Soviets  too  will  have  to  make 
use  of  the  "poor  material"  available  and  oo- 
op>erate  with  military  regimes  which  pursue 
a  foreign  policy  more  or  less  in  line  with  the 
Soviet  Union  only  because  they  hapi>en  to 
depend  in  var3rlng  degrees  on  Soviet  help. 
But  unless  the  Communist  movement  is 
legalized  and  gains  some  freedom  of  action, 
the  "vanguard  party"  on  which  Moscow  still 
pins  its  hopes  will  simply  not  come  Into  ex- 
istence, regardless  of  the  degree  of  industrial- 
ization and  modernization  achieved.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  in  some  country  or  other 
the  Communists  might  seize  power;  in  view 
of  the  weakness  of  the  political  structures  In 
the  Arab  world  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  a  mass  party  Is  really  necessary  for  a 
takeover — a  handful  of  determined  Junior 
army  officers  might  suffice  for  the  purpose. 
But  would  this  necessarily  be  preferable 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view?  The  Soviet 
Union  itself  is  no  longer  the  leading  model 
for  other  Communist  countries,  and  a  Com- 
munist regime  is  not  a  priori  synonymous 
with  a  regime  friendly  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  can  be  summar- 
ized very  briefly:  whereas  only  a  short  time 
ago  it  was  assumed  that  in  a  very  few  years 
power  In  the  Arab  world  would  pass  into 
the  hands  of  "avant-garde"  (Conununlst) 
parties,  and  that  these  parties  would  accept 
Soviet  leadership,  it  is  now  oi>enly  admitted 
that  the  process  will  take  much  longer.  One 
can  well  Imagine  that  In  private  Soviet  com- 
mentators are  even  more  pessimistic  than 
this.  What  prevents  them  from  growing  al- 
together dejected,  however,  is  their  belief 
that  the  political  influence  and  military 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  grow  in  the 
years  and  decades  to  come,  that  there  will 
be  a  decisive  shift  in  the  world  balance  of 
power,  and  that  as  a  result  the  Soviet  Union 
will  eventually  be  in  a  position  to  exert  direct 
pressure  on  events  in  the  Middle  East.  Thus, 
one  Soviet  expert  has  guardedly  mentioned 
the  transformation  of  revolutionary-demo- 
cratic rule  into  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat by  means  of  "the  international  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  in  the  form  of 
the  world-socialist  system."  The  "system," 
needless  to  say,  is  that  of  Moscow,  not  of 
Mao  or  Castro  or  Ceavisescu.  To  be  sure,  even 
such  veiled  hints  as  this  are  infrequent;  for 
the  time  being  at  any  rate,  Soviet  policy- 
makers believe  in  the  wisdom  of  sp)eaking 
softly  while  carrying  a  big  stick.  They  now 
understand  that  the  situation  is  vastly  more 
complicated  than  they  had  previously  sup- 
posed, and  that  Arab  nationalism,  which  on 
the  one  hand  has  abetted  Soviet  penetration 
into  the  Middle  East,  on  the  other  has  In- 
hibited the  further  growth  of  Communism 
(a  dialettical  process  if  ever  there  was  one). 
The  Russians  know  that  military  dictator- 
ships in  the  Middle  East,  however  radical 
their  rhetoric,  cannot  really  be  trusted — but 
they  have  to  continue  supporting  them  for 
the  present,  until  the  time  comes  when  they 
can  more  forcefully  assert  their  wishes. 

What  are  the  aims  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  Middle  East,  and  to  what  lengths  Is  It 
likely  to  go  In  achieving  them?  Southward 
expansion  has  traditionally  been  one  of  the 
major  points  of  Russian  foreign  policy,  pre- 
as  well  as  post-revolutionary.  In  addition,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  present  Soviet  lead- 
ership should  wish  to  assert  its  newly  gained 
strength  in  the  Middle  East  at  a  time  when 
America  has  been  showing  an  Increasing 
inclination  to  cut  its  own  commitments. 
Finally,  the  investment  of  effort  and  prestige 
has  had  a  momentum  of  its  own:  having  put 
their  money  on  Egypt,  the  Soviets  are  not 
about  to  change  horses  In  mid-stream. 

Today  oil  is  very  important  in  this  con- 
text, although  ten  years  ago,  or  even  five, 
the  subject  would  hardly  have  come  up. 
At  that  time  the  Soviet  Union  had  all  the 
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oil  it  needed  for  domestic  consumption  and 
to  supply  Eastern  Europe  as  well;  it  also 
exported  some  60  metric  tons  per  year  to  the 
West  and  to  Japan.  But  consumption  In  Rus- 
sia is  Increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  pro- 
duction; drilling  for  new  flelds  involves  high 
investment  costs,  and  transport  Is  often  pro- 
hibitively expensive,  since  most  of  the  oil- 
fields are  located  far  from  the  Industrial 
centers.  Soviet  spokesmen  have  admitted 
that  by  1980  their  requirements  will  exceed 
the  650-70  metric  tons  they  are  likely  to 
produce.  And  at  this  stage — to  cut  a  very 
long  story  short — Middle  Eastern  oil  comes 
in:  not  as  yet  a  factor  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, but  one  that  can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  Soviet  military 
bases.  This  is  no  longer  a  question,  as  it  once 
was,  of  port  facilities  at  Alexandria  and  Port 
Said.  Egypt  Is  now  ringed  with  a  net  of 
Soviet  air  bases,  one  of  the  legacies  of  the 
Nasser  era  with  which  the  current  Egyptian 
regime  is  stuck:  if  anything,  Egjrpt's  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased 
during  the  past  two  years.  That  the  bases 
fulfill  a  vital  role  in  Soviet  strategy  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  goes  without  saying; 
they  further  represent  an  investment  in 
money  and  equipment  and  personnel  on 
which  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  some  day 
to  show  a  profit,  political  or  otherwise.  For 
if  the  prospects  of  Installing  reliable  govern- 
ments In  the  Arab  capitals  are  not  too  good 
at  present,  the  next  best  thing  in  Moscow's 
view  Is  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  Soviet  presence  gradually 
becomes  an  Irreversible  fact.  It  is  possible 
(if  not  certain)  that  such  a  situation  has 
already  been  reached  in  Egypt,  and  Western 
observers,  not  to  speak  of  the  Israelis,  may 
be  pardoned  their  skepticism  when  Presi- 
dent Sadat  announces  his  intention  of  rid- 
ding Egypt  of  Soviet  soldiers  once  the  Egypt- 
Israeli  dispute  is  settled. 

As  for  the  Soviet  leaders  themselvesv  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  that  they  were  aware  of 
what  they  were  letting  themselves  in  for  in 
terms  of  hard  cash  when  they  first  became 
Involved  in  Middle  Eastern  politics.  They 
certainly  did  not  foresee  that  over  the  years 
Eg;ypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq  would  consume  scHue 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  military  aid  extended 
by  Moscow  to  foreign  countries:  Egypt  alone, 
the  biggest  single  recipient,  got  some  40  per 
cent  ($5-6  billion).  The  present  annual  flow 
of  Soviet  military  aid  to  Egypt  represents 
perhaps  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
Soviet  military-equipment  budget,  except 
for  what  is  produced  for  the  nuclear  and 
space  programs.^  This  includes  the  cost  of 
maintaining  some  16-20,000  Soviet  experts  in 
Egypt  (but  not  that  of  keeping  a  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean ) .  The  price  is  of  course  not 
beyond  the  capacity  of  a  superpower  to  pay, 
but  It  is  high  enough  to  insure  the  likelihood 
of  its  being  subjected  to  periodic  reexamina- 
tion in  the  light  of  changing;  Soviet  prior- 
ities. The  need  to  maintain  a  great  and  grow- 
ing army  in  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  Soviet 
involvement  on  the  Indian  subcontinent, 
may  cause  new  assessments  oT  the  alloca- 
tions to  the  Arab  world. 

The  Job  of  protecting  the  Soviet  invest- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  is  a  delicate  one, 
full  of  risks  and  uncertainties.  Any  offen- 
sive move  against  Israel  on  the  part  of  Egypt 
would  involve  considerable  danger;  unlike 
the  case  of  the  India-Pakistan  war,  where  it 
was  clear  that  the  Indians  could  win  with- 
out Soviet  help,  Egypt  by  Itself  is  incapable 
of  mounting  a  victorious  offense.  The  best 
the  Soviets  can  hope  for  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  at  its  present 
level,  or  at  a  slightly  lower  one.  Peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  would  endanger  the 
Soviet  presence  by  removing  its  ratson  d'etre, 
but  escalation  of  the  conflict  would  entail 
great  expense  and  even  greater  risk  from  the 
Soviet  point  of  view.  Militarily,  the  Russians 
would  feel  more  at  ease  If  they  knew  the 
United  States  would  not  resist  Soviet  mili- 
tary intervention  In  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
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ranean,  and  indeed  hints  In  that  direction 
have  not  been  unforthcomlng  from  Wash- 
ington: Henry  Kissinger  was  reported  on  one 
occasion  as  having  said  that  America  would 
not  Intervene  In  a  war  over  Sinai.  But  Kis- 
singer has  also  said  that  the  Soviet  presence 
should  be  removed  from  Egypt  altogether, 
and  anyway  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  a  war 
could  be  restricted  to  Sinai  alone.  As  for  the 
political  risks  of  escalation,  they  would  In- 
clude most  notably  the  dampening  effect  on 
Russia's  credibility  as  a  peace-loving  future 
partner  in  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence, and  Just  now  the  Soviets  are  pushing 
very  hard  to  convince  Western  Europe  of 
their  good  intentions  In  this  regard."  It  can- 
not, of  course,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
European  Security  Conference  will  always 
figure  as  urgently  as  it  now  does  In  Soviet 
policy — the  threat  posed  by  China  in  the 
East  may  be  reduced,  or  Western  Europe  may 
become  neutralized  without  substantial  So- 
viet concessions — and  in  such  an  eventuality 
Soviet  military  action  In  the  Middle  East 
cannot  be  excluded,  not  only  as  a  way  of 
teaching  the  Israelis  a  lesson,  but  also  as  a 
way  of  demonstrating  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  global  balance  of  power  has  deci- 
sively shifted.  Such  a  situation  has  not, 
however,  arisen  as  yet,  and  provided  that  no 
major  act  of  folly  Is  committed  in  Washing- 
ton and  other  Western  capitals,  it  might  even 
be  prevented. 

But  given  all  these  \mcertalnties  and  frus- 
trations, can  one  rely  indefinitely  on  Soviet 
patience  and  caution?  The  Riissians  have 
made  a  massive  investment — military,  eco- 
nomic, and  above  all  political — in  the  Arab 
world.  This  investment  has  to  be  protected, 
and  since  the  native  eUtes  cannot  be  trusted, 
wliat  other  way  is  there  besides  direct  con- 
trol? It  Is  a  near  classic  example  of  how 
empires  come  into  being.  The  Russians  have 
learned  to  their  sorrow  m  other  parts  of  the 
world  that  expansion  beyond  a  certain  point 
causes  tremendous  problems,  but  they  are 
also  accustomed  to  having  full  control  over 
their  clients,  and  they  dislike  being  pushed 
around.  Considering  the  Intrinsic  weakness 
of  the  clients  in  question,  it  would  not  come 
as  a  surprise  if  some  Soviet  leader  sooner  or 
later  decided  not  to  endure  the  situation  any 
longer. 

The  Arabs  on  the  other  hand  are  no  doubt 
sincere  In  their  frequent  professions  of  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  goal  of  national  In- 
dependence. But  many  of  them  are  not  as 
yet  versed  In  the  Intricacies  of  world  affairs, 
and  It  has  taken  them  a  long  time  to  accept 
some  of  the  basic  geopolitical  facts  of  life 
When,  In  1948.  the  late  Nahas  Pasha,  leader 
of  the  Egyptian  Wafd,  was  asked  about  So- 
viet alms  and  Intentions  In  the  Middle  East, 
he  replied  that  the  question  was  purely  hy- 
pothetical since  Russia  was  four  thousand 
miles  away.  His  geography  was  at  fault 
Cairo— not  to  mention  Iraq  and  Syria— is 
closer  to  the  Soviet  border  than  it  Is  to 
Tripoli  or  Khartoum.  But  Nahas  expressed 
the  general  mood  prevailing  among  Arab  na- 
tionalists: Russia  could  not  possibly  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  Arab  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence, and  the  issue  of  Soviet  "de- 
signs" In  the  area  was  a  red  herring.  Invented 
for  all-too-obvlous  reasons  by  Western  Im- 
perallsts  and  their  agents. 

Since  then,  Arab  leaders  have  learned  a 
little,  but  not  that  much.  Some  of  them 
realize  that  growing  dependence  on  the 
soviet  Union  creates  cerUin  problems,  and 
that  whatever  Israel's  evil  intentions,  they 
have  buUt-ln  limits.  There  is  no  "Israeli" 
party  in  Cairo,  Baghdad,  and  Damascus,  but 
there  is  a  "Russia"  party  which,  given  the 
right  circumstances,  could  become  a  serious 
cDntender  for  power.  Although  a  growing 
if  Inarticulate  anti-Russian  mood  can  be 
discerned  in  the  Arab  countries,  by  and  large 
J^ael  is  still  considered  the  main  threat. 
The  sorcerer's  apprentices  from  the  Nile 
still  argiie  that  they  will  one  day  get  rid  of 
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the  Russian  demon,  too,  but  only  after  Israel 
is  defeated  and  the  Arab  world  has  gained 
full  independence  and  freedom  of  action.  It 
is  a  striking  example  of  false  consciousness, 
an  Inability  to  differentiate  between  threats 
of  a  very  different  magnitude.  For  the  time 
being,  Arab  nationalists  are  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Arabs  can  destroy  Israel  only  at 
the  price  of  their  own  self-destruction  or  by 
ceding  their  independence  for  generations  to 
come. 

As  for  the  United  States,  it,  unlike  the 
Soviet  Union,  does  not  aim  at  the  victory  ol 
its  "party"  in  the  Arab  capitals;  there  is  no 
such  party  in  the  first  place.  One  day  it  may 
even  occur  to  the  Arabs,  that,  geopolitics  and 
history  having  thrust  them  into  proximity 
with  one  superpower  (and  the  one  with 
the  larger  appetite  at  that) ,  their  only  chance 
for  survival  in  the  long  run  is  to  have  the 
support  of  the  other.  Time,  In  other  words, 
may  work  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  provided  of  course  that  a  strong  mili- 
tary presence  is  maintained  by  America  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  protect  not 
only  the  existence  of  Israel  but  the  future  of 
all  of  Europe.  If  it  were  made  clear  that 
this  presence  will  be  maintained,  and  the 
ambiguity  In  the  current  U.S.  position  were 
thereby  dispelled,  the  Middle  East  might  very 
well  cease  to  be  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

But  what  about  the  position  of  Israel  in 
all  this?  It  has  been  said  that  Israel  has 
Itself  to  blame  for  the  current  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  for  the  consequent  in- 
stability in  the  Middle  East.  If  Israel  had 
only  abstained  from  participating  in  the  UN 
vote  on  Korea  In  1950,  if  it  had  refrained 
from  expressing  its  distaste  for  the  Stalin  re- 
gime, if  it  had  placed  greater  stress  on  the 
progressive  character  of  the  Jewish  national 
liberation  movement,  if  it  had  adhered  to  a 
nonaligned  posture,  the  conflict  with  Rus- 
sia— so  the  argument  goes — need  never  have 
arisen.  Comments  of  this  kind  are  still  being 
voiced,  which  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  should  form  the  basis  of  serious  discus- 
sion. Given  the  fact  that  Israel  is  a  state  of 
three,  not  thirty,  million  Inhabitants,  no  Is- 
raeli act  of  commission  or  omission  could  pos- 
sibly have  affected  the  Soviet  alignment  with 
the  Arabs.  Even  now  Israel's  future  does  not 
really  depend  solely  on  its  own  actions.  As 
long  as  the  American  military  presence  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  remains  at  its  present 
level,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  have  full  free- 
dom of  action,  and  the  independence  of  Is- 
rael and  the  other  countries  in  the  area  will 
be  safeguarded.  If  this  balance  should  be 
radically  upset,  the  guarantee  will  vanish. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  oversimplify  a  com- 
plex situation:  certainly  Israel's  own  pos- 
ture toward  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  to- 
ward the  Arab  states,  is  of  crucial  importance, 
and  a  rash  move  on  Israel's  part  would  have 
the  gravest  consequences.  It  must  be  said 
that  Israel  military  and  political  leaders  have 
on  the  whole  tried  not  to  take  unnecessary 
risks,  and  have  attempted  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  friction  over  and  above  what  can- 
not be  changed.  Still,  a  settlement  of  some 
kind  would  be  the  most  effective  deterrent 
of  all,  for  while  the  real  military  threat  to 
Israel  emanates  from  Rassia,  not  the  Arab 
countries,  it  is  only  by  an  accommodation 
with  Egypt  that  this  threat  can  be  removed— 
or  at  least  reduced. 

Though  Israel's  present  borders  give  her 
maximum  military  protection,  the  mainte- 
nance of  tactical  advantages  cannot  in  the 
long  run  serve  as  the  major  criterion  of 
foreign  policy.  The  main  argument  against 
territorial  concessions  on  the  part  of  Israel 
is  that  Egypt'would  use  the  positions  so  won 
as  a  base  for  launching  another  attack 
against  Israel  at  a  future  date.  That  such  a 
possibility  exists  cannot  be  denied,  but  the 
more  one  hears  about  the  situation  in  Egypt 
the  less  likely  it  appears.  Once  a  settlement 
were  reached,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Egyp- 
tians would   be  eager  to  renew  hostilities. 
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Egypt  and  Israel  have  a  common  interest  in 
retaining  their  Independence  In  the  face  of 
Soviet  designs  in  the  area.  If  Egyptian  lead- 
ers persist  In  denying  this  threat  to  their  in- 
dependence there  is  indeed  little  Israel  can 
do,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Egypt 
win  remain  blind  to  the  Soviet  danger,  and 
Israel  may  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  to 
shorten  the  learning  process. 

There  Is  an  uncomfortable  historical  par- 
allel here.  Between  the  world  wars  the  coun- 
tries of  East  and  Middle  Europe  had  two 
decades  In  which  to  settle  their  differences 
and  rally  their  forces.  For  It  was  clear  almost 
from  the  beginning  that  only  by  standing  to- 
gether could  they  maintain  their  independ- 
ence against  overwhelming  pressure  from  the 
East  and  West.  Instead,  they  fought  one  an- 
other tooth  and  naU — over  Vllna  and  Tes- 
chen,  over  Slovakia  and  Transylvania,  over 
the  Dobrudja  and  Macedonia.  And  the  end 
came  as  might  have  been  predicted:  first  the 
Germans  occupied  their  territory,  and  then 
it  fell  under  Soviet  domination.  And  now  It 
hardly  matters  any  longer  which  town  or 
which  province  belongs  to  which  country, 
for  the  whole  area  lies  under  the  thumb  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Like  historical  parallels  in 
general,  this  one  should  not  be  stretched  too 
far.  But  at  the  very  least  it  may  provide  food 
for  thought  for  those  who  stlU  mistakenly 
believe  that  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
concerns  only  Arabs  and  Israelis. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Walter  Laqueur.  who  Is  now  writing  regu- 
larly for  Commentary  on  International  af- 
fairs, is  director  of  the  Institute  of  Contem- 
porary History  in  London  and  a  professor  at 
Tel  Aviv  University.  Mr.  Laqueur  contrib- 
uted "The  Fall  of  Europe?"  to  our  January 
number. 

'The  most  interesting  non-Soviet  reviews 
are  those  by  U.  Ra'anan  in  Problems  of  Com- 
munism (January  1965);  R.  Lowenthal  in 
Survey  (January  1966);  R.  Kanet  in  Russian 
Review  (January  1968);  R.  YeUon  in 
Mizan  (March.  July  1967) ;  and  most  recently 
in  great  detaU,  D.  Morlson  in  Mizan  (Oc- 
tober-December 1970) . 

'  See  the  controversy  in  the  World  Marxist 
Review  (1971),  pp.  7-9. 

•This  Is  the  estimate  made  by  Dr.  Gur 
Ofer  of  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem, 
In  an  unpublished  paper,  "The  Economic 
Burden  of  Soviet  Involvement  in  the  Middle 
East,"  presented  at  a  conference  at  Tel  Aviv 
University,  December  1971. 

■  See  my  "The  Pall  of  Europe?"  In  the  Jan- 
uary Commentary. 


DEATH  PENALTY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  18.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  CaUfomia 
recently  ruled — strictly  on  its  own  over- 
extended authority,  without  any  prior 
legal  precedent  or  legislative  action  or 
constitutional  amendment — that  capital 
pimishment  is  no  longer  permissible  in 
California.  A  similar  challenge  to  capital 
punishment  is  pending  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  many  expect  it  to 
make  a  similar  decision. 

The  ccaitinuing  crime  wave  in  the 
United  States  makes  these  opinions  sheer 
folly— and  worse  than  that,  an  actual 
and  direct  threat  to  the  safety  find  well- 
being  of  our  citizens.  The  value  of  capital 
punishment  as  a  protection  for  our  peo- 
ple is  thoroughly  documented  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  excellent  article  by  Reed  Benson 
and  Robert  Lee.  entitled  "Death  Penalty: 
The  Case  for  Capital  Punishment,"  which 
first  appeared  in  the  November  1971  issue 
of  American  Opinion  and  was  subse- 
quently reprinted  in  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Academy  Training  Bulletin 
for  February  1972: 

Death  Penalty 
the  case  tor  capital  pttnishmzitr 

As  we  write,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  sched- 
uled to  hear  oral  argument  In  four  cases 
challenging  the  oonatltutlonallty  of  capital 
punishment.  The  Court's  eventual  decision 
will  accept  or  reject  the  contention  that  the 
death  penalty  constitutes  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment"  and  Is  therefore  prohibited  by 
the  Eighth  Amendment.  The  ruling,  when  It 
comes,  will  directly  affect  approximately  650 
Inmates  currently  on  "death  row"  In  Amer- 
ican prisons,  and  might  well  Influence  the 
lives  of  law-abiding  citizens  everywhere. 

Although  capital  punishment  has  been 
propagandized  Into  disuse  In  recent  years,  it 
remains  a  Just  and  proper  penalty  for  certain 
terrible  crimes,  and  a  potentially  effective  de- 
terrent to  the  commission  of  those  crimes. 
With  the  number  and  rate  of  such  crimes  as 
murder  and  rape  Increasing  rapidly,  surely  It 
is  unwise  to  remove  from  our  statute  books 
all  recourse  to  what  may  well  be  the  most  po- 
tentially effective  and  just  means  of  dealing 
with  the  most  brutal  of  criminals. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  are  now  opposed  to  capital  pun- 
ishment. That  assertion  Is  certainly  open  to 
serious  question,  as  It  is  usually  based  on 
nothing  more  substantial  than  small-sample 
surveys  conducted  by  such  Impeccably  "Lib- 
eral" pollsters  as  George  Gallup,  Lou  Harris, 
and  the  successors  of  the  late  Elmo  Roper. 
Such  polls  fly  In  the  face  of  the  hard  fact 
that  only  nine  of  our  states  have  abolished 
capital  punishment  completely,  and  at  least 
eight  states  which  at  one  time  abolished  the 
death  penalty  have  restored  it  to  their  stat- 
ute books.  When  citizens  In  minols  had  the 
opportunity  to  strike  it  down  last  December 
in  a  constitutional  referendum,  they  Instead 
voted  to  retain  it  by  a  nearly  two-to-one 
margin. 

And,  there  is  very  good  reason  for  such  s 
public  response.  Consider: 

On  March  17,  1971,  during  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations, P.B.L  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  cited 
some  appalling  statistics  regarding  the  mva- 
der  of  policemen  over  the  past  recade.  He 
reported: 

During  the  10-year  period  1960-1969,  561 
police  officers  met  death  at  the  hands  of 
felons.  Of  the  741  known  offenders  Involved 
In  these  murders,  75  percent  had  prior  crimi- 
nal arrests  and.  In  fact,  54  percent  of  these 
offenders  had  been  previously  charged  for  a 
violent  crime.  One-fourth  of  the  murderers 
were  on  parole  or  probation  when  they  killed 
the  police  officer  and  19,  or  3  percent,  had 
been  previously  convicted  of  a  murder. 

That  last  statistic,  which  we  have  empha- 
sized. Is  especially  pertinent  to  our  present 
discussion.  It  should  be  quite  obvious  that, 
in  at  least  those  ninteen  instances,  innocent 
Americans  died  at  the  hands  of  murderers 
who,  had  they  been  executed  for  earlier  kill- 
ings of  which  they  were  convicted,  could  not 
have  murdered  again.  Scores  of  other  inno- 
cent people  have  been  killed  over  the  years 
by  murderers  who  either  escaped  or  were 
paroled  Instead  of  being  executed.  Many  of 
those  who  advocate  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  try  to  minimize  this  grim  fact  by 
claiming  that  the  Instances  are  too  rare  to  be 
significant.  But.  at  the  same  time,  ihey 
vigorously  contend  that  even  the  possibility 
of  executing  an  innocent  man  is  Justification 
for  abolishing  capital  punishment.  This 
despite  the  fact  that,  as  a  1966  study  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
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of  Congress  reported,  "There  have  been  no 
known  cases  of  the  execution  of  an  Innocent 
man  in  this  country." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single  sphere 
of  human  activity  which  has  not  been 
marred  on  some  occasion  or  another  by  a 
deplorable  mishap.  Yet  few  fields  of  activity 
are  forbidden  because  of  calculable  danger. 
Bernard  L.  Cohen,  In  his  useful  book  Law 
Without  Order,  observes:  "We  do  not,  for 
example,  cry  out  against  the  erection  of  tall 
buildings  and  bridges,  or  the  excavation  of 
tunnels,  because  Invariably  a  certain  number 
of  persons  lose  their  lives  In  the  course  of 
these  undertakings."  And  in  bis  book.  The 
Great  Prison  Break,  O.  Edward  Griffin  re- 
minds us: 

If  we  design  a  legal  system  that  will  be 
so  generous  to  the  siispect  that  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  possibility  of  unjustly  convicting 
that  one  out  of  ten  thousand  defendants 
who.  In  spite  of  overwhelming  evidence.  Is 
really  Innocent,  then  we  have  also  designed 
a  legal  system  that  is  utterly  Incapable  of 
convicting  the  other  9,999  about  whose  guilt 
there  Is  no  mistake. 

Over  the  last  195  years  bvunan  fallibility 
may.  Indeed,  have  resulted  In  an  as  yet  un- 
disclosed legal  execution  of  an  innocent  man 
In  our  country.!  But  the  point  of  such  fal- 
libility Is  clearly  at  the  end  of  a  two-edged 
sword.  If  lawyers  and  Juries  can  make  mis- 
takes, BO  can  psychiatrists  and  parole  boards. 
A  killer  who  is  incorrectly  determined  to  be 
"reformed"  or  "cured"  can  be  sent  back  to 
society  to  kill  again.  That  this  has  happened 
is  Indeed  known.  Consider  this  illustration 
from  an  article  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  the 
F.B.I.  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  for  Janu- 
ary of  1971 : 

After  a  recent  gun  battle,  one  suspect  was 
arrested  for  two  miurders,  a  kidnapping,  and 
the  gunpoint  robbery  of  his  own  mother. 
Citizens  learned  in  disbelief  that  he  had  been 
freed  from  a  mental  hospital  Just  a  few 
months  before,  after  six  court-appointed  psy- 
chiatrists had  testified  he  had  regained  his 
sanity.  In  1967  he  had  been  found  Insane 
after  the  strangulation  murder  of  a  wom- 
an. .  .  . 

Examples  of  innocent  citizens  dying  at 
the  hands  of  convicted  murderers  are  many. 
Here  are  a  few  cases  to  consider: 

(a)  In  1931,  "Gypsy"  Bob  Harper,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  murder,  escaped  from  a 
Michigan  prison  and  killed  two  persons.  Af- 
ter being  recaptured,  he  then  proceeded  to 
kill  the  prison  warden  and  his  deputy. 

(b)  In  1936,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reported  the 
case  of  a  Florida  prisoner  who  committed 
two  murders,  received  clemency  for  each,  and 
then  showed  how  much  he  had  been  "re- 
formed" by  murdering  twice  more. 

(c)  In  California,  between  1945  and  1960, 
at  least  five  persons  on  parole  from  life  sen- 
tences for  murder  were  returned  to  prison 
after  conviction  for  some  form  of  criminal 
homicide. 

(d)  In  1951,  Joseph  Taborsky  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  In  Connecticut  for  murder. 
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>  Regarding  the  protections  afforded  those 
accused  of  murder,  attorney  Bernard  Cohen 
notes:  "The  likelihood  of  Judicial  error  has 
been  diminished  enca-mously  through  the 
institution  of  courts  of  appeal  in  all  criminal 
matters.  Invariably  a  verdict  of  murder  is 
subject  to  a  minute  scrutiny  through  not 
one,  but  a  series  of  appeals,  and  not  Infre- 
quently by  retrials.  Stringent  laws  of  evi- 
dence reduce  stlU  further  the  possibility  of 
Judicial  miscarriage.  The  art  of  cross-ex- 
amination skillfully  used  by  able  and  experi- 
enced specialists  In  the  art  has  itself  made 
corrupt  and  perjured  evidence  more  difficult 
than  ever.  Organized  bodies  of  opinion,  along 
with  a  vigilant  press,  stand  In  readiness  to 
raise  the  alarm  on  any  suspicion  of  Judicial 
railroading."  (Law  Without  Order,  pp.  24- 
25.) 


but  was  freed  when  the  courts  ruled  subse- 
quently that  the  chief  witness  against  him 
(his  own  brother)  had  been  mentally  in- 
competent to  give  evidence.  In  1957,  Tabor- 
sky  was  found  guilty  of  another  murder,  for 
which  hs  was  electrocuted  In  May  of  i960. 
Before  his  execution,  he  finally  confessed  to 
the  1961  murder  as  well. 

(e)  A  man  convicted  of  murder  In  Okla- 
homa pleaded  with  the  Judge  and  Jury  to 
Impose  the  death  sentence,  but  was  given 
a  life  sentence  Instead.  He  later  killed  a 
fellow  Inmate  and  was  executed  for  this 
second  murder  In  1966. 

(f)  In  1969,  a  state  trooper  In  the  South- 
west was  shot  and  killed  by  a  man  who  had 
been  paroled  eight  months  earlier  after  serv- 
ing a  mere  four  years  of  a  sentence  received 
for  another  murder. 

And  the  listing  could  go  on  and  on. 

Abolitionists  would  have  Americans  spend 
sleepless  nights  worrying  about  the  possi- 
bility that  our  system  of  Justice  may  mis- 
fire and  execute  an  Innocent  man — a  possi- 
bility for  which  there  is  no  known  precedent 
in  all  American  Jurisprudence — but  they  shed 
few  tears  for  the  many  Innocent  people  who 
die  because  of  Judicial  leniency  and  erro- 
neous psychiatric  evaluation. 

Is  the  death  penalty  an  effective  deter- 
rent? Before  we  attempt  to  answer  that 
question.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  de- 
terrence should  not  be  considered  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  administering  the  death 
penalty  (nor,  for  that  matter,  any  criminal 
penalty) .  It  would  be  both  immoral  and  un- 
just to  punish  one  man  merely  as  an  example 
to  others.  The  basic  consideration  should 
be:  Is  the  punishment  deserved"?  If  not, 
then  It  should  not  be  administered,  regard- 
less of  what  Its  usefulness  as  a  deterrent 
might  be.  After  all.  If  deterrence  supersedes 
Justice  as  the  bsisis  for  criminal  sanctions, 
the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  accused  be- 
comes largely  Irrelevant.  Deterrence  can  be 
as  effectively  achieved  by  executing  an  inno- 
cent man  as  a  guilty  one  (something  which 
Communist  leaders  discovered  long  ago). 
You  simply  have  to  be  sure  that  those  to  be 
deterred  are  convinced  by  propaganda  that 
the  accused  is  guilty. 

If  a  punishment  administered  to  one  man 
deters  another  from  committing  a  crime, 
all  well  and  good.  But  such  a  result  should 
be  looked  on  as  a  bonus  of  Justice  properly 
applied,  not  as  a  purpose  for  the  applica- 
tion of  Justice.  The  decisive  consideration 
should  be:  Has  the  accused  earned  the  pen- 
alty to  be  Infilcted? 

In  at  least  one  important  respect,  capi- 
tal punishment  is  unquestionably  an  effec- 
tive deterrent.  It  simply  cannot  be  contested 
that  a  killer,  once  executed.  Is  forever  de- 
terred from  killing  again.  The  deterrent  ef- 
fect on  others,  however,  depends  largely  on 
how  consistently  and  surely  the  penalty  is 
applied  In  those  cases  Justifying  it.  Since 
capital  punishment  has  not  been  used  witb 
any  degn^ee  of  consistency  in  recent  decades, 
it  is  quite  Impossible  to  evaluate  accurately 
Its  deterrent  potential  statistically.  Aboli- 
tionists often  claim  that  a  lack  of  signifi- 
cant difference  between  the  murder  rates 
for  states  with  and  without  capital  punish- 
ment proves  that  the  death  penalty  does  not 
deter  murder.  But  this  is  nonsense.  Even 
states  with  the  death  penalty  have  used  it  so 
little  over  the  years  as  to  preclude  any  mean- 
ingful comparison  between  states.  All  but 
nine  of  our  states  authorize  capital  punish- 
ment to  one  extent  or  another,  yet  the  last 
execution  In  the  United  States  occurred  on 
June  2,   1967 — over  four  years  ago. 

In  1935,  a  record  199  executions  were  car- 
ried out,  yet  this  represented  only  eighteen 
executions  for  each  1,000  homicides  com- 
mitted. By  1963,  that  rate  had  dropped  to 
three  executions  for  every  thousand  murders. 
Any  punishment — even  death — will  cease  to 
be  an  effective  deterrent  once  It  Is  recognized 
as  mere  bluff.  The  death  penalty  has  been 
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made  a  paper  tiger  by  the  same  sort  of 
"Liberals"  who  now  call  for  its  abolition 
on  the  groimd  that  it  is  Ineffective  as  a 
deterrent. 

Although  used  very  little  during  the  last 
decade,  there  are  some  Interesting,  and  per- 
haps significant,  relationships  between  the 
murder  rate  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
death  penalty  was  used.  For  instance,  the 
number  of  executions  carried  out  In  1960, 
1961,  and  1962  were,  respectively,  fifty-six 
forty-two,  and  forty-seven.  The  P.B.I.'8  1970 
umtom  Crime  Reports  shows  that  during 
those  years  both  the  number  and  rate  of 
murders  declined  slightly.  But  In  1963,  there 
was  a  record  low  of  only  twenty-one  execu- 
tions, and  the  murder  statistics  Inamediately 
escalated  Into  an  upward  climb  which 
continues  to  this  day.*  With  no  executions 
at  all  in  1970  there  were  15,810  murders, 
compared  to  approximately  9,000  In  1960 — a 
seventy-six  percent  increase!  (The  popula- 
tion Increased  less  than  fifteen  percent  dva- 
Ing  that  same  period. )  The  number  of  aggra- 
vated assaults  (which  are  similar  to  murder 
because  of  the  personal  brutality  of  the 
victim-offender  relationship  and  the  mur- 
derous nature  of  the  attacks)  reached  a 
level  In  1970  which  was  117  percent  above 
that  for  1960. 

Opponents  of  the  death  penalty  may  per- 
haps rejoice  that  In  1970  there  were  fifty- 
six  fewer  court-ordered  executions  than  In 
1960;  but  what  of  the  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand additional  Innocents  who  died  at  the 
bands  of  murderers  In  1970  than  was  the 
case  In  1960? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  trouble  Eng- 
land has  been  experiencing  since  abolishing 
the  death  penalty  for  murder.  A  United 
Press  dispatch  on  September  3,  1967,  re- 
ported that  "London's  crime  rate  Is  the 
worst  ever."  The  story  revealed  that  in  1986. 
the  second  year  after  the  death  penalty  was 
abolished:  "There  were  more  mxirders  .  .  . 
more  rapes  .  .  .  more  assavUts  .  .  .  and  more 
robberies  in  this  city  of  8.3  mUllon  .  .  .  than 
In  any  previous  year  of  Its  2,000-year  his- 
tory." Slmiliarly,  a  column  by  Richard  Wil- 
son in  the  Washington  Star  for  Septem- 
ber 13,  1971,  was  headlined:  "A  New  British 
Worry — Crime  In  The  Streets,"  and  declared: 
"An  assistant  commissioner  of  Scotland 
Yard,  in  an  unprecedented  interview  In  the 
London  Times,  forecast  that  London's  streets 
will  be  as  dangerous  as  New  York  or  Washing- 
ton streets  in  five  years  unless  severe  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  make  punishment  fit  the 
crimes.  .  .  ."* 

To  allege  that  the  death  penalty,  if  en- 
forced, would  not  be  a  deterrent  to  crime  Is, 
In  essence,  to  say  that  people  are  not  afraid 
of  dying.  If  so,  as  columnist  Jenkln  Lloyd 
Jones  recently  observed,  then  warning  signs 
reading  "Slow  Down,"  "Bridge  Out,"  and 
"Danger — 40,000  Volts"  are  useless  and  futile 
relics  of  a  day  when  men  were  fearfial. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  death  penalty 
could  ever  become  a  one  hundred  percent 
deterrent  to  murder.  Obviously  it  could  not, 
because  the  fear  of  death  varies  among  indi- 
viduals. As  Bernard  Cohen  observes: 

"For  the  death  penalty  to  be  always  a 
deterrent  would  be  truly  remarkable  .  .  .  the 


•There  were   15  executions  In  1964,  7  in 
1965,  1  In  1966,  2  in  1967,  and  none  since. 

•  Parenthetically,  of  possible  interest  to  ad- 
vocates of  gun  controls  Is  Mr.  Wilson's  report 
that  "The  Immediate  cause  of  a  great  soul 
searching  in  free  and  permissive  England  was 
the  murder  in  Blackpool  of  a  popular  police 
superintendent  and  wounding  of  two  con- 
stables by  escaplni  jewel  thieves.  .  .  .  Th« 
superintendent  a  Blackpool  and  his  con- 
stables could  not  s.iOOt  back  at  the  five  Jewel 
thieves  absconding  with  $125,000  In  their 
favorite  merchandise.  The  police  had  no 
guns."  As  the  bumper  stripe  say,  "When  guns 
are  outlawed,  only  outlaws  will  have  guns." 
fear  of  an  imtlmely  death  would  equally 
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bring  to  an  end  a  large  category  of  activities 
that  are  unquestionably  lawful  and  proper. 
No  one  would  then  think  of  Joining  the  army 
or  the  police  force,  or  the  fire-fighting  force. 
There  would  be  likewise  a  sudden  stoppage  of 
automobile  racing,  mountain  climbing,  stunt 
fiylng,  acrobatics,  hunting,  parachute  Jump- 
ing, working  on  bridges,  performing  at  cir- 
cuses, detonating  of  explosives,  and  a  host  of 
other  occupations  and  pastimes  Judged  more 
than  normally  hazardous.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  everywhere  willing  to  assume 
these  risks,  be  It  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood, 
from  recklessness,  or  pride,  or  devotion  to 
some  cause.  Is  presently  considerable." 

Mr.  Cohen  then  adds  this  pertinent 
observation:  "It  Is  equally  certain,  however, 
that  there  are  even  more  people  who  refrain 
from  participating  in  these  activities  mainly 
because  risking  their  lives  is  not  to  their 
taste." 

Now,  consider  the  following: 

(a)  According  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports, during  the  period  1966-1970,  twenty- 
nine  policemen  were  slain  from  ambush  In 
the  United  States.  No  such  mtirders  from 
ambush  ocurred  during  1966  or  1967,  the  last 
two  years  during  which  the  death  penalty 
was  actually  used  In  this  country.  Seven 
police  officers  were  murdered  from  ambush 
in  1968,  three  In  1969,  and  nineteen  mur- 
dered from  ambush  in  1970. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Police  In  London 
reported  a  few  years  ago  that  when  a  mem- 
ber of  a  gang  of  armed  robbers  was  appre- 
hended and  sentenced  to  death,  but  had  his 
sentence  commuted  to  life  imprisonment, 
the  gang  continued  its  operations.  But  when, 
shortly  thereafter,  two  other  gang  members 
were  caught,  convicted,  and  executed,  the 
remainder  of  the  gang  promptly  disbanded 
and  disappeared. 

(c)  In  February  of  1960,  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  submitted  a  report  to 
the  California  Senate  Judiciary  Committed 
which  revealed  that  at  least  thirteen  robbery 
suspects  had,  during  the  previous  year,  told 
police  they  had  "(1)  used  toy  guns;  or  (2) 
empty  guns;  or  (3)  simulated  guns  in  rob- 
beries rather  than  take  a  chance  on  kiUlng 
someone  and  getting  the  gas  chamber." 

(d)  In  March  of  1959,  newspapers  reported 
the  escape  of  a  convict  who  carried  hostages 
to  the  state  line,  and  then  let  them  go.  He 
was  later  apprehended,  and  told  police  he 
had  freed  the  hostages  because  the  neigh- 
boring state  had  the  death  penalty  for  kid- 
naping, and  he  dldnt  want  to  risk  his  life 
by  transporting  the  hostages  Into  that  state. 

Clearly,  the  death  penalty  is  a  deterrent. 
Consider  the  matter  on  a  far  less  serious 
level : 

The  fine  today  for  driving  through  a  red 
light  is  around  twenty-five  dollars.  Some 
motorists  continue  to  drive  through  red 
lights  despite  the  threat  of  this  relatively 
minor  penalty,  but  most  do  not.  Can  it 
be  assumed  that  the  threat  of  the  fine  has  no 
Influence  on  this  reticence  of  most  drivers  to 
run  red  lights?  Should  penalties  for  traffic 
violations  be  abolished  because  some  people 
violate  the  law  anyhow?  The  answers  should 
be  obvious,  and  far  more  so  in  cases  where 
the  possible  penalty  is  death  rather  than  a 
twenty-five  dollar  fine. 

Is  life  imprisonment  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  death  penalty?  As  we  have 
seen.  Innocent  people  have  died  at  the  bands 
of  men  previously  convicted  and  Jailed  for 
murder.  And  as  the  Reverend  E.  L.  H.  Taylor 
notes  in  the  anthology  Essays  On  The  Death 
Penalty: 

"The  imprisoned  murderer  has  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  murdering  his 
guards.  Why  should  a  mvurderer  who  has 
once  been  convicted  of  that  offense  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  add  a  second  victim  to 
his  llst?"« 
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The  families  of  the  guards  murdered  at 
the  San  Quentln  and  Attica  prisons  must  be 
asking  the  same  question.  So  are  many  others. 
Recently,  PhUippines  President  Ferdinand 
E.  Marcos  abandoned  a  two-year  moratorium 
on  capital  punishment  in  his  country.  Jus- 
tice Secretary  Vicente  Abad  Santos  explained 
why:  "The  general  reprieve  has  contributed 
to  the  decadence  of  order  in  our  peniten- 
tiaries especially  among  those  sentence  [sic] 
to  life  because  they  know  they  cannot  suffer 
any  higher  penalty  regardless  of  the  number 
of  killings  they  commit."  {Washington  Star, 
July  21,  1971.) 

Swift  and  certain  punishment  has  long 
been  recognized  by  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities as  an  essential  element  of  crime 
deterrence.  As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  noted, 
"Law-abiding  citizens  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  efforts  of  law  enforcement  officers 
In  detecting  and  apprehending  criminals  will 
be  followed  by  realistic  punishment."  The 
severity  of  the  punishment  must  match  the 
seriousness  of  the  crime  if  the  interests  erf 
Justice,  the  protection  of  society,  and  the 
maximum  deterrent  impact  are  to  be  recJ- 
ized.  Suppose  a  bank  robber  is  very  swiftly 
and  very  surely  sentenced  to  a  month  in  the 
county  Jail,  or  a  rapist  swiftly  and  certainly 
given  a  $100  fine.  Would  such  "punishment" 
be  a  deterent  to  either  crlmlnlal?  Very  un- 
likely. The  punishment  must  match  the 
crime.  Again  quoting  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  "It  is 
my  opinion  that  when  no  shadow  of  a  doubt 
remains  relative  to  the  giillt  of  a  defendant, 
the  public  Interest  demands  capital  punish- 
ment be  Invoked  where  the  law  so  provides." 
{FM.I.  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  June, 
1960.) 

Why  isn't  capital  punishment  being 
used?  It  is  Interesting  to  note  the  signifi- 
cant Infiuence  which  Leftist  radicals  now 
have  in  the  movement  first  to  thwart  and 
then  abolish  capital  punishment.  Bills  have 
been  Introduced  in  Congress  which  would 
either  abolish  the  death  penalty  outright 
(H.R.  3243)  or  provide  a  compulsory  two- 
year  moratOTlxun  on  use  of  the  penalty  (HM. 
8414).  In  both  instances,  they  were  intro- 
duced by  House  Judiciary  Committee  Chair- 
man Emanuel  Celler  (D.-New  YcM-k) ,  who  has 
over  the  years  associated  himself  formally 
with  over  forty  separate  Communist  organi- 
zations and  enterprises.* 

Earlier  this  summer,  a  mailing  was  sent 
to  various  parts  of  the  country  soliciting  tax- 
deductible  contributions  for  the  N.A.A.C.P.'s 
Legal  Defense  Fund.  Sponsor  of  the  mailing 
was  a  group  called  "The  'Committee  of  100' 
in  Support  of  the  N.A.A.CP.  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund,  Inc."  The  money  col- 
lected was  to  tx  used  to  carry  on  the  Fund's 
intensive  fight  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment, and  note  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
three  of  the  four  capital  cases  now  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  were  handled  by 
the  Fund,  with  the  fourth  being  prepared 
with  Fund  assistance. 

Of  the  seventy-seven  members  of  the 
"Committee  of  100"  listed  on  one  of  the  en- 
closures at  least  one-fouth  have  been  as- 
sociated with  officially  cited  Communist 
Front  organizations.  The  biographies  of  one- 
third  are  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  authoritative  Biographical  Dictionary 
Of  The  Left. 

Another  aspect  of  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment Is  the  tocredible  double  standard  that 
exists  when  It  comes  to  the  matter  of  abor- 
tion and  capital  punishment.  With  disturb- 
ing consistency,  those  working  to  save  the 
lives  of  convicted  murderers  are  also  support- 
ers of  the  movement  to  extinguish  the  lives 
of  the  innocent  unborn  young.  On  August 


« Essays  on  the  Death  Penalty,  St.  Thomas 
Press,  Post  Office  Box  35096,  Houston,  Texas 
77035,  $1.95. 


•  A  detailed  summary  of  Congressman  Cel- 
ier's  record  appeared  In  The  Review  of  the 
News  for  October  14,  1970,  pp.  21-30. 
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28.    1971.    the    Washington   Post   carried    an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  headlined:  "Groups 
Plght  Death  Penalty."  Among  the  organlza- 
tlons  listed  were  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice    Committee,     the     United     Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Lutheran  Church  In  America 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  United 
Methodist    Church.    They    were   reported   to 
have  filed   briefs   with   the  Supreme  Court 
urging  that  the  death  penalty  be  ruled  un- 
constitutional. Yet  on  May  3.  1971.  there  was 
entered  into  the  Congressional  Record  a  list 
of  organizations  which  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions condoning  abortion.   Among   the  reli- 
gious   groups    listed     were     the    American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  United  Pres- 
byterian  Church,  the  Lutheran  Church   In 
America,  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and 
the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Similarly,  at  least  eleven  members  of  the 
Committee  of  lOO"  referred  to  above  were 
listed  as  members  of  the  International  Spon- 
M)rs  Council  of  Planned  Parenthood-World 
Population,  an  abortionist  organization  One 
such  Individual  was  Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger  De- 
spite his  support  of  the  abortionist  Planned 
Parenthood-World  Population.  Dr  Men- 
nlnger opposes  the  death  penalty  with  the 
argument:  "To  a  physician  discussing  this 
wiser  treatment  of  our  fellow  men.  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  we  kUl  them.  It  was  never 
considered  right  for  doctors  to  kill  their 
patients,  no  matter  how  helpless  their  con- 
dition Similarly,  capital  punishment  is  In 
my  opinion  morally  wrong."" 

Abolitionists    often    cite    statistics    which 
they  claim  Indicate  that  capital  punishment 
has  been  used  in  a  discriminatory  manner 
so  that  the  poor,  black,  friendless,  etc.  have 
suffered  a  disproportionate  share  of  execu- 
tions. Even  if  this  were  true  It  Is  certainly 
not  a  valid  reason  for  abandontog  the  death 
penalty    All  criminal  laws  m  all  countries 
in  all  history  have  tended  to  be  administered 
in  an  Imperfect  and  uneven  manner    with 
the  resut  that  some  elements  In  society  have 
been  able  to  evade  Justice  more  consistently 
than  others.  But  because  one  person  escapes 
Justice.  Is  It  right  that  all  should  escape  Jus- 
tice? Since  Justice  nowhere  prevails  perfectly 
should  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  attain  it' 
Santa  Ana.  California.  Police  Chief  Edward  J 
Allen  helped  put  the  problem  in  its  proper 
perspective   when   he  observed:    "The  de^s 
which  allow  criminals  to  escape  Justice  are 
consummated  by  courts  ■  and  attorneys 
Responsibility    also    devolves    upon    citizen 
jurors    to    return    proper    verdicts.    If   some 
citizens,    courts,    and    lawyers    fall    in    their 

?."»!■.     i^^  '*'*'  '*^'^  *°  "'""e?  Rather  It 
is  their  administration  of  It." 

Actually,  the  most  flagrant  example  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  administration  of  the 
death  penalty  does  not  Involve  race  or  eco- 
nomics at  ail.  Women  commit  approximately 
fifteen  percent  of  the  murders  In  America 
yet  from  1930  to  1970.  only  32  of  the  3  859 
executions  (less  than  one  percent)  involved 
women.  A  governor  of  one  state  commuted 
the  death  sentence  of  a  woman  on  the 
grounds  that  "Humanity  does  not  apply  to 
women  the  Inexorable  law  that  It  does  to  men 


See  To  Abolish  The  Death  Penalty  Hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures:  March  20, 
21.  and  July  2.  1968.  Page  13. 

'A  disgusting  example  of  how  "Justice"  is 
determined  by  some  modem  Jurists  U  related 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  In  the  FBI.  Law  Enforce- 
ment  Bulletm  for  January.  1971:  "A  young 
mldwestem  criminal  who  confessed  beating 
to  death  a  75-year-old  woman  in  a  «5  street 
robbery  was  granted  a  7-to-lO-year  term.  Of- 
fered as  an  excuse  for  the  light  sentence  was 

f»itir"^f^  *^*  °^  "'^  ^''="'»-  °°  tl^e  fanci- 
ful theory  that,  If  the  murdered  woman  had 
been  younger,  she  might  not  have  died  from 
the  brutal  assault."! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•  .  ."  Perhaps  the  Women's  Liberation  Move- 
ment can  do  something  about  this  glarlne 
example  of  "Inequality"  and  "Injustice."  In 
the  meantime,  we  shall  continue  to  support 
the  death  penalty  despite  the  fact  that  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  men  have  paid  the 
full  penalty  for  their  crimes. 

Another  question  which  arises  is  the  degree 
to    which    Justice   should    be    tempered    by 
mercy  m  the  case  of  killers.  Some  will  ask 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  Christians  to  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  them?" 

In  criminal  cases,  the  two  most  responsible 
sources  to  extend  mercy  and  forgiveness  are 
(1)  God.  and  (2)  the  victim  of  the  Injus- 
tice. ThU  places  the  crime  of  murder  m  a 
unique  category,  because  so  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned  the  victim  Is  no  longer  here  to 
extend  mercy  and  forgiveness.  Does  the  State 
or  any  earthly  party  have  the  right  or  au- 
thority to  Intervene  and  tender  mercy  on 
behalf  of  a  murder  victim?  The  Reverend 
E.  L.  H.  Taylor  makes  the  point  this  way 

"Now,  It  is  quite  natural  and  proper  for 
a  man  to  forgive  something  you  do  to  him 
Thus  if  somebody  cheaU  me  out  of  $20  00  it  is 
quite  possible  and  reasonable  for  me  to  say 
Well,  I  forgive  him.  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it.'  But  what  would  you  say  if  some- 
body had  done  you  out  of  $20.00  and  I  said 

b^air?'^^  '*^''*-  ^  '°'^*'*  ^^'^  °°  y°"' 

There  Is  simply  no  way.  In  this  life  for 
a  murderer  to  be  reconciled  to  his  victim, 
and  secure  the  victim's  forgiveness  This 
leaves  civil  authority  with  no  other  respon- 
sible alternative  but  to  adopt  Justice  as  the 
standard  for  assigning  punishment  in  such 
cases. 

A  fascinating  question  was  raised  by  Ber- 
»^*?.  .^***"  ''^  ^^  Law  Without  Order 
Abolitionists  may  want  to  wrestle  with  It 
He  asks:  '.  .  .  if  it  is  allowable  to  deprive 
a  would-be  murderer  of  his  life,  m  order  to 
forestall  his  attack,  why  is  it  wrong  to  take 
away  his  life  after  he  has  successfuUy  carried 
out  his  dastardly  business'" 

.„^?!  ^y°''®  question  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  kill  an  assailant  should  such 
an  extreme  measure  be  necessary  to  preserve 
his  life  or  that  of  a  loved  one?  Some  muddled 
thinkers  could  conceivably  question  this 
right  by  asserting: 

^21  ^^'^^'^l  points  a  gun  at  you,  what 
right  do  you  have  to  decide  In  advance  that 
he  means  you  harm?  You  aren't  a  mind- 
reader  after  all.  It  might  be  a  cap  gun.  But 
even  f  it's  real,  how  do  you  know  he  plans 
to  pull  the  trigger?  And  even  if  he  does,  he 
might  miss,  or  perhaps  Just  wound  you,  and 
we  don  t  take  a  man's  life  for  a  mere  wound- 
ing do  we?  And  even  If  he's  a  good  shot,  and 
win  undoubtedly  kill  you.  what  right  have 
you  to  prejudge  the  case  before  your  assail- 
ant has  seen  his  lawyer,  had  a  trial,  and  ex- 
hausted all  legal  appeals?" 

fv,^',.,""^"/  '*  '*  ^^»*'  ""<*  nioral  to  take 
lh„  ,  ..°f  *°  assailant  before  he  kills  you. 
Why  Is  It  immoral  for  civil  authority  to  take 
the  assaUant's  life  after  he  kills  you''" 

Sometimes  those  who  defend  the  death 
fit".  ./."^  pictured  as  being  intolerant.  But 
isn  t  t  true  that  one  of  our  real  problems  In 
America  today  U  too  much  toleration  of  evlP 
Jr^?»,?„^7.*'"^^**'*"*  **=^*P*  «<=ts  of  violence', 
an  tn/;.  IT^-  ^'■''"•*'  *'''*  *=''"  t"'«>o'l  with 
^m^^«M  "*  response  in  the  way  of  righteous 
indignation.  There  are  some  who  would 
brand  such  indignation  a  form  of  "hatred  " 
But  we  think  C.  S.  Lewis  put  that  claim  In 
proper  perspective  m  his  great  book.  Reflec- 

snlHt^f"..I^^I'?'"'•  commenting  on  the 
spirit  of  hatred"  which  some  critics  claim 
to  Me  in  some  parts  of  the  Psalms,  he  wrote- 
...,1^  hatreds  are  the  kind  of  thing  that 
cruelty  and  mjustice.  by  a  sort  of  nitural 
law.  produce.  ...  Not  to  perceive  it  at  ail- 
not  even  to  be  tempted  to  resentment— to 
accept  It  as  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the 
world-argues  a  terrifying  insensibility.  Thus 
the  absence  of  anger,  especially  that  sort  of 
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anger  which  we  call  Indignation,  can,  in  mv 
opinion,  be  a  most  alarming  symptom  " 
And  C  S.  Lewis  then  made  "this  Important 

?.rir:t"°";v.""  '^^  '^^^  '="'-^«1  more  biU 
teriy  than  the  Pagans  this  was.  I  think  at 
least  in  part  because  they  took  right  and 
wrong  more  seriously." 

yZTJ^^^^.  "  '^  "™*  ^°'  *11  Americans  to 
begin  taking  right  and  wrong  more  seriously 

t»,r^  ^yt*''  *^  ***"■*  *l^at  this  brief  look  at 
oHt,/^^^i'*'"*"y  ^  punishment  for  heinous 
crimes  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  nor  could 
it  be  m  less  than  a  lengthy  book.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  pick  and  choose  for  analysis 
°'^J  "  ^f""  ^^l  *^P«<=ts  of  this  important  is- 
sue. But  we  hope  that  this  discussion  will 
help  you  to  understand  better  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Supreme  Court's  forthcolning 
decision  on  this  vital  matter.  '■""""g 


WYOMING  LIBRARIES:  THEIR 
CHALLENGE  AND  FUTURE 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OP   WYOMrNG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1972 
Mr_  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are    few    national    commitments    more 
worthy  of  our  pride  and  support  than 
our  determination  to  make  free  public 
Ubrary  services  available  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. This  commitment  should  be  em- 
phasized    during    the     celebration    of 
National  Library  Week  1972,  April  16 
through  April  22.  when  we  pause  to  rec- 
ognize the  expanding  definition  of  our 
libraries,  from  a  "collection  of  books  " 
to  a  vital  link  in  the  complex  communi- 
f^f  ?K^  ^^^^"^  ^^<=^  ^^es  together 
cL.,  ^    XT^.."^^'"  *"^  *^«  information  he 
seeks.    National    Library    Week    is    no 
onger  just  the  time  span  of  7  days,  but 
lasts   throughout  the  year,   developing 
services  to  involve  the  total  community 
in  the  use  of  the  library  and  its  func- 
tions. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  efforts 
and  achievements  of  the  75  public  li- 
braries in  my  State  of  Wyoming.  Work- 
ing  for   the   principles    of    intellectual 

fiw^.  ""  u""^  '^^  "^^*  ^  '•ead,  Wyoming 
hbranes  have  developed  into  instruction 
centers  where  young  and  old  can  come 
to  learn  and  enjoy  the  wisdom  and 
beauty  preserved  by  the  arts.  Programs 
are  incorporated  which  reach  from  local 
history  projects  in  Johnson  and  Platte 
Counties  to  expanded  services  to  the 
handicapped,  including  large  print 
books  special  reading  glasses,  and  volun- 
teers to  visit  nursing  homes  and  home- 
bound  invalids. 

The  Wyoming  libraries,  located  in 
every  town  with  a  population  over  500 
provide  room  for  art  exhibits,  audio- 
visual programs  for  children's  projects 
and  community  use,  and  adult  reading 
services.  ^ 

Realizing  the  importance  of  teaching 
1!m J°""^'  ^^^^^^^  emphasis  is  placed  on 

o?  ,o^'7?^*u'"''\^u^^-  ^'^"^  t^e  summer 
or  1971,  the  Albany  County  PubUc  Li- 
brary presented  an  hour  of  varied  activi- 
ties for  children  every  weekday  includ- 
ing crafts,  story  telling,  and  puppets 
Thanks  to  the  library  the  children  in 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  can  Dial-a-Giraffe  to 
hear  fascinating  stories  over  the  phone 
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Summer  book  circulation  almost  dou- 
bled over  the  previous  year  due  to  the 
trips  made  to  every  elementary  class  In 
Laramie  by  the  children's  librarian  to 
explain  the  summer  reading  program. 

Campbell  County  Public  Library  pro- 
vides two  regular  story  hoiirs  each  week, 
while  Converse  County  has  initiated  the 
practice  of  allowing  the  children  to  oper- 
ate film  strip  projectors  and  record  play- 
ers anytime  they  wish.  Sheridan  County 
PubUc  Library,  with  the  help  of  20 
trained  young  adults  dressed  in  awjro- 
priate  costume,  last  summer  provided  a 
sidewalk  folklore  project  which  pro- 
moted active  total  community  involve- 
ment. 

School  libraries  join  in  making  special 
efforts  to  provide  ciu-rent  information 
on  vital  issues  to  our  State.  Recently 
Mrs.  Grace  Anderson,  Plnedale  High 
School  librarian,  requested  material  to 
help  keep  the  citizens  of  that  area  posted 
on  the  proposed  wagon  wheel  gas  stimu- 
lation project.  With  the  devotion  of 
hard-working  Wyoming  librarians  such 
as  Mrs.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Ethelyne  Worl, 
Wyoming  executive  director  of  National 
Library  Week  1972,  and  State  Librarian 
Williams  H.  Williams,  the  libraries  pro- 
vide varied  and  useful  services  to  the 
people  of  my  State,  for  which  I  am  both 
proud  and  grateful. 

As  we  celebrate  this  week  of  conunen- 
dation,  let  us  remember  the  remark  of 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy: 

Good  libraries  are  as  essential  to  an  edu- 
cated and  Informed  people  as  the  school  sys- 
tem Itself.  The  Ubrary  Is  not  only  the  cus- 
todian of  our  cultural  heritage,  but  the  key 
to  progress  and  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. With  Increasing  leisure.  Its  resources 
can  enrich  the  quality  of  American  life. 

Even  as  I  commend  the  fine  job  being 
done  by  Wyoming  libraries,  I  note  that 
the  proposed  administration  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973  reduces  Wyoming's 
funds  from  $405,699  in  1972  to  $231,343, 
eliminating  money  for  construction  of 
libraries  in  Sheridan  and  Big  Piney,  and 
leaving  the  future  of  six  additional  pro- 
jected Wyoming  libraries  uncertain. 

Federal  aid  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
libraries  since  the  passage  of  the  Library 
Services  Act  of  1945.  This  drastic  cut  in 
fimds  could  be  a  disastrous  trend  for 
Wyoming  libraries  and  citizens.  All  the 
rhetoric  in  the  world  will  come  to  noth- 
ing if  Congress  refuses  to  shoulder  its 
financial  responsibility. 


EARTH  WEEK— 1972 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1163, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  call  oiu:  attention  to- 
day to  the  importance  of  this  week— a 
week  that  has  been  specially  designated 
"Earth  Week"  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Across  the  country,  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment people  in  all  walks  of  life  are 
in  the  process  of  renewing  their  commit- 
ment to  environmental  values.  We  in 
Congress  must  encourage  such  construc- 
tive activity,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  pro- 
claim the  third  week  in  April  of  each 
year  as  Earth  Week.  Coming  as  it  does 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  it  is  a  fitting 
time  to  reassess  the  job  we  have  done  in 
preserving  our  natural  heritage,  and  to 
think  about  the  task  still  ahead. 

We  have  a  serious  and  challenging  Job 
ahead  of  us.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  expressed  their  concern 
about  environmental  issues,  and  are 
looking  to  their  legislators  for  decisive 
and  sustained  action.  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey conducted  by  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, for  example,  researchers  found  that 
40  percent  of  the  people  questioned  in 
Chicago  smd  its  suburbs  cited  pollution 
as  a  particularly  important  issue.  Fifty- 
six  percent  of  these  people  said  they  be- 
lieved pollution  is  worse  now  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  when  asked  what  they 
would  like  to  see  done  to  make  living 
better  in  the  Chicago  area,  a  majority 
answered,  "Decrease  pollution  and  dirt." 
The  study  found  that  no  other  issue  was 
singled  out  by  as  many  persons  as  being 
of  such  major  concern. 

I  believe  these  findings  illustrate  the 
growing  concern  of  the  country  with 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution,  of 
solid  waste  disposal,  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate open  space  in  our  more  densely 
populated  areas.  All  of  these  problems, 
plus  numerous  others,  add  up  to  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  currently  facing  us. 
We  have  to  fight  many  battles  simulta- 
neously, and  with  greater  resolve  than 
6V6r  l)€forc* 

The  first  Earth  Day  was  proclaimed 
by  the  youth  of  this  coimtry  just  2  years 
ago.  Since  then,  the  number  of  people 
concerned  about  the  environment  has 
grown;  those  actively  doing  something  to 
preserve  and  restore  our  environment 
have  also  grown.  Recycling  efforts, 
for  Instance,  have  spread  across  the 
coimtry.  Coimtless  local  communities 
now  have  permanent  facilities  for  the 
collection  and  recycling  of  certain  solid 
waste  materials.  This  may  be  just  a  first 
step,  but  it  points  the  way  for  further  ini- 
tiative in  this  important  area.  And  it 
surely  demonstrates  that  we.  as  a  nation, 
are  in  the  process  of  moving  away  from 
our  previously  wasteful  and  ultimately 
damaging  practices  toward  a  more  en- 
lightened attitude  about  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

Since  Earth  Day  of  1970,  Congress  has 
acted  in  defense  of  environmental  values 
as  well.  The  passage  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  was  a  milestone 
in  our  effort  to  regulate  these  problems 
on  a  nationwide  scale.  Since  that  time. 
Congress  also  passed  important  and  com- 
prehensive clean  air  and  water  bills.  But 
what  we  have  done  must  not  allow  us  to 
dwell  on  past  achievements.  Rather,  we 
must  concern  ourselves  with  what  re- 
mains to  be  done,  because  the  job  is  just 
beginning. 

There  are  those  who  would,  today, 
warn  us  of  an  "environmental  backlash." 
They  would  advise  us  to  move  slowly. 
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and  with  great  caution,  lest  we  create 
worse  problems  than  the  ones  we  al- 
ready have.  Well-intended  as  such  advice 
may  be.  it  must  not  allow  us  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  environmental  crisis.  Our 
problems  will  not  just  go  away:  they  can- 
not be  solved  by  ignoring  them.  Ameri- 
cans are  truly  concerned  with  smog,  con- 
gestion, polluted  water,  and  Inadequate 
transportation  systems.  And  we  must  re- 
spond to  that  concern  by  attacking  these 
problems  with  intelligence,  knowledge, 
and  commitment. 

During  this  week,  nationally  pro- 
claimed as  Earth  Week,  let  each  of  us 
therefore  refiect  on  the  problems  that 
affect  all  of  us,  and  let  us  renew  our  ef- 
forts at  finding  a  harmonious  balance  be- 
tween man's  material  progress  and  na- 
ture's own  needs.  For  nature's  needs  are 
really  our  needs,  as  well. 


CAN  CANCER  BE  LICKED? 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  ef- 
fort has  been  launched  to  find  a  cure 
for  cancer. 

Legislation,  of  which  I  am  cosponsor. 
was  enacted  last  December  that  author- 
izes spending  up  to  $1.6  billion  in  the  next 
3  years  on  cancer  research  and  treatment. 

For  nearly  75  years,  scientists  and  phy- 
sicians have  been  spearheading  a  widely - 
recognized  cancer  drive  in  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute,  located  in  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  RoeweU  Park  is  the 
oldest  and  one  of  largest  cancer  institutes 
in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  its  lead  story  in  its 
current  April  issue,  the  American  Legion 
magazine  has  published  a  detailed  fea- 
ture story  on  the  prospects  for  finding  a 
cure.  As  pert  of  my  remarks  I  include 
the  text  of  the  article : 

Can  Cancer  Be  Licked? 
(By  Harvey  Ardman) 

On  Dec.  23,  1971,  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  signed  a  bill  to  the  tune  of  over  a 
billion  dollars,  and  also  to  the  tune  of  great, 
suppressed  excitement  In  scientific  and  polit- 
ical circles.  The  name  of  the  bill  Is  the  Can- 
cer Act  of  1971.  It  authorizes  $1.6  billion  of 
federal  funds  to  be  spent  attacking  cancer 
over  the  three  years  1972,  1973  and  1974. 

This  Is  far  and  away  the  greatest  amount 
of  money  ever  tossed  into  the  cancer  fight 
with  one  sweep  of  the  pen.  It  turned  the 
long,  and  often  depressing,  war  against  can- 
cer Into  a  crash  program.  And  those  who  had 
the  meet  to  do  with  Its  passage,  talk  present- 
ly about  being  willing,  after  the  three  years 
are  up,  to  pour  as  much  as  another  bUUon 
a  year  Into  It.  if  need  be  by  then. 

Of  course,  there  were  political  overtones  In 
the  writing  and  enacting  of  the  law.  (Who  m 
politics  wants  $1.6  billion  to  go  to  a  good 
cause  without  having  a  finger  In  the  pie?) 
But  this  crash  program  Is  no  politico-scien- 
tific boondoggle.  The  size  of  the  bill  truly  re- 
fiects  subdued  excitement.  The  end  of  the 
cancer  trail  may  be  in  sight,  and  the  evidence 
of  that— whether  It  pans  out  or  not — justifies 
the  effort. 

While  the  Cancer  Act  will  see  its  money 
spent  on  many  fronts,  It  was  passed — and 
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made  so  big— because  the  boys  with  the 
microscopes  and  test  tubes  think  they  are 
hot  on  the  trail  of  cancer  In  one  particular 
elusive  area,  at  last. 

The  most  exciting  recent  discoveries  are 
on  the  virus  front.  In  fact,  you  can  bet  yoiu- 
boots  that  the  Cancer  Act  might  not  have 
passed— and  certainly  not  $1.6  blUlon  of  it— 
If  It  weren't  for  a  parade  of  discoveries  about 
the  role  of  viruses  In  cancer  that  have 
pyramided  In  recent  years. 


DNA    REVOLUTION 

One  of  the  new  discoveries  regarding  the 
role  of  viruses  In  cancer  depends  In  turn 
on  work  in  a  different  field  which  has  only 
come  Into  Its  own  In  the  last  decade  or  so— 
the  "DNA  revolution,"  a  new  understanding 
of  how  living  cells  develop.  This  had  nothing 
directly,  to  do  with  cancer  viruses  untU 
"DNA"  and  virus  study  merged  to  climax 
the  motivation  for  a  crash  federal  program 
against  cancer,  now. 

When  they  merged,  earlier  dUcoverles  that 
were  Just  for  "science  bugs"  suddenly  became 
of  great  Interest  to  everyone. 
_  From  now  on  you  are  hardly  going  to  be 
with  It"  If  you  don't  dig  the  basics  of  DNA 
You  might  not  even  be  able  to  hold  up  your 
end  of  the  talk  at  a  cocktaU  party.  DNA  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  great  directors  of  life 
Itself. 

"DNA"  la  the  short  form  of  the  long  name 
of  that  chemical,  found  In  every  living  cell 
which  contains  the  genes.  The  chemical  Is 
a  nucleic  acid,  if  you  please.  The  genes  are 
those  tiny  bits  of  substances  (each  gene  Is 
only  a  small  part  of  a  DNA  molecule)  which 
control  heredity,  direct  that  your  eyes  wUl  be 
made  of  eye  cells,  your  lungs  of  lung  cells, 
etc.,  and  that  you  wUl  be  different  In  detail 
from  your  neighbor.  They  teU  each  cell  Just 
how  to  grow  and  fit  Itself  to  Its  Job.  and  how 
to  make  new  cells  Just  like  their  parents. 

We  knew  there  were  genes,  and  could  say 
in  general  what  they  would  do,  long  since 
But  we  had  little  grasp  of  what  they  were, 
how  they  were  structured,  or  how  they  man- 
aged their  Job  untU  the  "DNA  revolution." 

THE   DNA    MOLECDLK 

This  really  burgeoned  only  in  recent  years 
when  the  work  of  hundreds  of  scientists  came 
together  to  provide  a  model  of  the  DNA 
molecule.  Now,  this  model  seems  to  be  a  map 
oMlfe  the  way  a  globe  is  a  map  of  the  world. 
With  the  model  in  hand,  researchers  by  the 
hundreds  got  busy  investigating  various  char- 
acteristics of  the  DNA  molecule,  producing 
a  series  of  new  Insights.  Now,  few  scientific 
magazines  come  out  without  reports  of  fresh 
discoveries  about  DNA.  Basically,  the  Impor- 
tance of  DNA  research  to  man  lies  In  ovir  new 
comprehension  of  the  structure  and  workings 
of  its  molecule. 

DNA's  molecule  U  a  huge  one,  a  complex 
combination .  of  atoms  strung  out  In  two 
strands  which  twine  around  each  other 
keeping  a  respectful  distance  apart  To- 
gether they  are  called  a  "double  helix"  be- 
cause of  their  shape.  In  plain  language  a 
helix  Is  a  spiral. 

The  strands  are  connected  at  Intervals 
by  smaller  crosswise  strands,  so  that  the 
whole  molecule  resembles  a  twisted  rope 
ladder.  It's  so  long  that  it  Is  usually  coUed 
up— with  millions  of  identical  molecules— 
to  fit  Inside  Its  cell.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  meaning  of  this  structure. 

Each  spiral  strand  Is  more  like  a  chain 
than  a  rope,  as  it  U  made  up  of  links  of 
different  substances  that  would  have  sepa- 
rate Identities  If  they  weren't  all  linked  to- 
gether to  make  one  nucleic  acid  (DNA) 
These  links  are.  In  fact,  the  genes.  One  of 
the  links  which  occurs  here  and  there  in  the 
strands  is  hardly  a  stranger  to  anyone.  It  Is 
sugar.  Other  Unks  have  fancier  names,  such 
as  thymine  and  adenine. 

Millions  of  different  arrangements  of  these 
bits  of  sugar,  thymine,  adenine  (and  others 
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wen  spare  you)  are  possible  along  the 
strands,  and  any  particular  arrangement  adds 
up  to  partclular  Instructions  to  the  Uvlng 
ceU  regarding  Its  shape,  size,  makeup  imd 
function. 

IDENTirT  EVXBT   ATOM 

WUl  a  ceU  be  a  hair  ceU?  WUl  It  be  blond, 
brunette  or  red?  The  answer  Is  Inherent  In 
the  DNA  pattern.  And  when  the  cell  divides 
the  new  cell  gets  a  set  of  DNA  carrying  in-' 
structlons  that  see  to  It  that  the  new  ceU 
too.  is  perhaps  a  human  red  hair  ceU,  and 
not  a  rabblt'8  kidney  ceU  growing  on  a 
human  redhead's  scalp. 

Scientists— who  can  now  Identify  every 
atom  in  a  DNA  molecule— caU  any  particular 
arrangement  of  links  In  a  DNA  molecule 
the  template"  (or  master  pattern  guide) 
for  the  ceU.  If  you  consider  the  cell  to  be 
a  computer  Insofar  as  It  directs  Itself,  its 
countless  DNA  molecules  are  its  program- 
ers.  and  the  Instructions  keyed  In  the  DNA 
gene  arrangement  constitute  the  ceU's  pro- 
gram. ^ 

Laymen  could  be  forgiven  If  they  didn't 
get  excited  when  the  DNA  molecule  was  first 
accurately  described  during  the  1950's  It 
was  to  them,  horribly  complex  and  mostly 
academic.  But  scientists  were  highly  excited 
and  Nobel  prizes  for  DNA  work  flew  left  and 
right.  Insatiable  curiosity  was  being  satU- 
fled— and  more.  The  work  was  correctly 
viewed  as  a  giant  step  In  understanding  the 
akI?^^-  "  "^^  *^«  *"«8est  leap  since 
Abb6  Gregor  Mendel  laid  down  the  rules  of 
heredity  and  guessed  the  exlstense  of  genes 
from  his  simple  garden  work  of  crossbreed- 
ing sweet  peas,  and  astutely  observing  the 
results.  One  of  the  discoverers.  James  Wat- 
f.^'  ^*®  *  personal  book  about  the  work 
"The  Double  Helix." 
Just  one  of  thousands  of  possible  future 

immediately  by  many,  who  said,  In  effect-  "If 
anytWng  leads  us  to  understand  cancer  this 
may  be  It.  for  cancer  Is  ceU  growth  and  one's 
DNA  controls  his  cell  growth." 

DNA    CONTROLS    CELLS 

n  J^JiJ^*^^  ^^"^  ^  ^^"^  ^^»  tbifl  is  most 
^c^  ^*  ***  ^''*^'  "  1«  ^o°g  m  ooe 
sense.  Work  on  viruses  came  together  with 
work  on  DNA  to  demonstmte  the  ar^r^ 
make  It  the  most  revealing  thing  yet  about 
^noer.  So  now  we  must  shift  our  glance  to  a 
Wt  of  Virus-cancer  research  as  it  plowed 
g^  on  whouy  different  Unes  for  a  long 

.«n^?'  ^J^J  *°y*>«»y  would  believe  that 
^!^^*'°"'^  ^^  "^'^t^  •'^  *«y  way  to  either 
t.^^r^."  •'**=^*-  "  J^*  wksn't  an  infec- 
tious disease.  Then  a  few  examples  cropped 
up  of  viruses  that  were  present  In  some  :i^. 
^IL  J^^'^^''^  animals.  As  more  were 
d^vered.  one  had  to  admit  that  maybe 
some  vliTases  had  something  to  do  with  some 
dtfr^  tf^*  animals.  Possibly  they  pre- 
^^^  *^®  ""^""^  ^  «^<^''  that  Vas 
^rt.!^*.  '^  something  else.  There  wa*  no  clear 
mdlcatlon  of  direct  cause. 
At  a«e  87,  a  scientist  named  Peyton  Rous 

.^  ,0,^^*^  P"^^^  "^  ^^^  ^o'"  work  he'd  begun 
in  1910  suggesting  that  some  chicken  can- 
oa^  were  somehow  Infectious.  In  1910  it 
dldn  t  seem  as  convincing  as  It  did  in  1966 

But  more  and  more  viruses  were  found  In 
cancers  In  all  kinds  of  creatures— fpogs  mice 
S^!*  Pl^  chickens,  rabbits,  oats,  dogs  and 
monkeys.  Then  experiments  began  to  pfoduce 
cancer  in  healthy  animals  if  they  ^re  tu- 
tted with  viruses  from  a  cancerous  animal 
No  such  test  was  performed  on  humans  be-' 

^J!^m.n.*?,'^x^'  ^  ^  8lve  people  cancer 
experlmentaUy.  But  a  direct  virus  cause  of 

t^  H™r?n!f  ^^  '"°'*  strongly  suggested  all 
the  tlme^Thls  was  highly  confusing  on  many 
counts,  two  Of  which  are: 

1.  A  lot  of  other  things  seem  to  cause  varl- 
ous  cancers,  such  as  a  host  of  chemical  irri- 
tants. Including  tobacco  and  many  other  in- 
baled   compounds,   as   weU   as   many   sub- 
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stuioes  If  eaten.  Even  prolonged  physical  ir- 
rttoUon-H»used  by  rubblnTor  heat-^ 
induce  some  kinds  of  cancer.  These  Md 
othOT  recognized  cancer  Inducers  are  hardly 

2.  The  viruses  that  cause  common  dla> 
ewM-such  as  colds,  flu,  polio,  chicken  pox, 
smallpox,  measles  and  mumps-dMfroj,  cS^s 
they  don't  make  them  grow.  If  viruses  cauw 
oancer,  in  which  the  cells  grow  out  of  con- 
t»  e  "^aSf^^^  different  process  awaited  to 
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flt^,  ^^  f '  tlieorles  could  be  devised  to 
at  all  these  facts  together,  but  without  sup- 
porting evidence  they'd  only  be  theories 

One  theory,  which  may  stUi  turn  out  to 
be  true.  Is  that  viruses  do  Indeed  cause  can- 
cer, or  many  cancers  at  least^forgetting  how 
for  the  moment.  We  may  be  exposed  to  them 
all  the  time,  but  our  bodies  may  defend 
themselves  against  canoer  viruses  Just  as 
they  fight  back  against  the  usual  virus  dis- 
eases with  antibodies— which  U  the  defense 
we  stimulate  artlflciaUy  when  we  vaccinate 

«.<ifn=f^*"^'  ^^^  *^  ^^'y-  Unmumty 
against  cancer  Is  possible  and  usual  and  we 
only  get  cancer  when  our  Immunity  machine 
breaks  down.  Perhaps  what  the  known  can- 
cer-causing  Irritants  do  is  merely  to  break 
immunity  down.  If  only  in  a  few  ceUs.  to  give 
the  viruses  an  opening.  * 

^^^^  li  ^  exciting  theory.  It  opens  the 
door  to  the  posslbUlty  of  vaccinations  against 
rarlous  forms  of  cancer  someday,  or  Injec- 
fl«,^  ?  .  *®"™  ^  '^"'^  It— ringing  in  the 
neid  Of  Immunology  as  a  possible  last  blow 
at  cancer  as  it  has  been  against  polio,  small- 
pox, etc.  If  so.  It  will  probably  Involve  some 
new  concept  of  vaccination. 

As  research  grew,  a  theory  that  would  have 
to  give  viruses  a  bigger  and  bigger  role 
seemed  mandatory.  Researchers  In  the 
United  States  and  India  have  found  high 
concentrations  of  virus-like  particles  In  the 
milk  of  women  whose  families  are  prone  to 
breast  cancer.  These  particles  are  Indistin- 
guishable from  viruses  known  to  cause  can- 
cer in  animals.  Their  presence  might  mean 
a  heredity  weakness  in  immunity  against 
viruses  which  other  women  resist. 

''Every  day  we  may  develop  some  cancer 
ceUs.  and  every  day  we  may  reject  them." 

r^'^L^-  ^^^  ^-  °*^'  o^  *be  University 
of  Minnesota.  Or  we  may  be  Invaded  by  can- 

^ZTf^  t!*"^  '^^y  ^^^"^  °«'«'-  get  a  foot- 
hold  at  all,  thanks  to  natural  defenses.  Other 
scientists  have  come  up  with  evidence  to 
suppOTt  such  ideas.  For  Instance,  our  bodies 
tend  to  reject  transplants,  as  every  news- 
paper reader  knows.  It's  our  immunity  ma- 
chinery against  foreign  substances  that  does 
the  rejecting.  So.  when  a  transplant  is  made 
a  patient  may  be  dosed  with  drugs  that  turn 
off  his  immune  system,  to  help  prevent  re- 
jection of  the  transplant.  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Starzl.  of  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Den- 
ver, has  found  a  higher  than  normal  Inci- 
dence of  tumors  developing  in  patients  who 
have  been  so  dosed  in  order  to  have  trans- 
^nts— a  clear  suggestion  that  normally  our 
bodies  successfuUy  ward  off  cancer  by  de- 
feating constant  exposure  to  cancer  viruses. 

IMMUNE    SYSTEM    RESPONSES 

So  for.  scientists  have  noticed  Immune 
system  responses  of  one  sort  or  another  (even 
though  they  fail  In  cancer  victims)  to  breast 
cancer,  skin  cancer,  bone  cancer,  malignant 
melanoma,  neuroblastoma  and  acute  leu- 
kemia. As  a  result,  a  number  of  studies  are 
now  under  way  to  see  how  such  a  response 
could  be  used  to  defeat  cancer.  Several  natu- 
ral and  artificial  stimulants  of  the  body's 
natural  defenses  are  being  used  in  these 
studies.  "Partial  success"— an  old  story  In 
cancer  research— has  been  had  in  some  cases, 
only  a  few  years  ago.  no  substance  was 
known  that  would  attack  cancer  cells  with- 
out hurting  normal  cells,  too.  Then  Immu- 
had   gone  right  from  the  oSvlet  point  of 
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guinea  pigs  and  some  of  their  South  Amer- 
ican cousins — Eis  well  as  in  our  own  Intes- 
tinal bacteria — that  would  selectively  de- 
stroy most  cells  of  some  forms  of  leukemia 
and  sarcoma — when  Isolated  and  injected  In 
the  bloodstream.  This  was  an  eye-opener, 
though  application  of  this  discovery  to  treat 
human  cancers — If  possible — needs  more 
work.  A  few  cells  survive  to  sire  a  retiirn  of 
the  malignancy. 

It  might  have  been  that  the  vlrus- 
Immunology  trail  could  have  left  DNA  out 
in  left  field  as  far  as  cancer  Is  concerned. 
But  instead,  a  discovery  that  seems  to 
demonstrate  how  viruses  can  make  cells 
grow  almlesssly.  Instead  of  destroy  them, 
suddenly  brought  DNA  work  and  virus  can- 
cer work  onto  one  track. 

//  there  Is  natural  Immunity,  our  chances 
of  doing  anything  to  use  such  knowledge 
would  depend  on  understanding  how  viruses 
cause  cancer  in  the  first  place.  It  would  be 
a  great  stroke  of  luck  if  we  could  develop 
an  artificial  immunity  (as  Jenner  did  with 
smallpox)  without  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
just  what  part  of  the  virus'  operation  we 
were  attacking. 

UNDERSTANDING    LACKING 

Any  such  understanding  was  lacking  until 
quite  recently  when  two  young  scientists 
(Dr.  Howard  Temin  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  MIT  researcher  Dr.  David 
Baltimore)  simultaneously  opened  a  door 
through  which  a  great  light  shone.  They 
were  studying  another  nucleic  acid  which  we 
haven't  mentioned  here  yet,  whose  short 
name  is  RNA. 

Now  RNA  1^  as  necessary  to  cell  develop- 
ment, in  all  its  detaUs,  as  DNA  Is.  All  kinds 
of  ways  have  been  devised  to  describe  Its 
basic  operation  without  Involving  you  In 
Its  chemical  structure.  You  might  say  that 
if  DNA  is  like  the  human  programmer  of  a 
computer  (the  cell)  then  RNA  is  the  tape 
he  puts  his  instructions  on.  Scientists  de- 
scribe RNA  In  one  of  its  roles  as  being  DNA's 
■•messenger."  Or  you  could  say  that  If  ^NA 
is  the  manager  of  the  cell,  RNA  is  the  floor 
supervisor.  At  any  rate,  DNA  runs  the  cell 
by  Impressing  its  pattern  on  single  strands 
of  RNA.  and  the  RNA  goes  out  to  carry  the 
orders  throughout  the  cell. 

Cancer-causing  viruses  are  very  largely 
made  up  of  their  own  RNA,  and  it  was  this 
virus  RNA  that  Temin  and  Baltimore  were 
Investigating.  Of  course,  its  business  is  not 
to  make  human  cells,  but  to  carry  messages 
dear  to  viruses.  What  they  discovered  was 
that  there  was  an  error  in  the  previous 
assumption  that  DNA  always  runs  the  show 
Its  own  way  in  its  own  cell,  and  that  RNA 
could  only  take  orders  from  DNA. 

The  RNA  of  the  virus,  they  discovered, 
could  impose  its  pattern  on  the  DNA  of  a 
cell  it  Invaded.  This  was  contrary  to  all  pre- 
vious theory  and  even  to  all  logic  that  de- 
pended on  what  had  been  learned  until  then. 
In  short,  the  virus  RNA  commits  insubordi- 
nation. It  gives  orders  to  the  boss  of  an 
Invaded  cell  Instead  of  taking  them  from 
him.  The  messenger  starts  running  the  shop 
his  way  and  even  makes  the  boss  alter  his 
orders.  The  tape  Is  programming  the  pro- 
grammer. Put  another  way,  what  we  have 
here  Is  Vichy.  Prance  In  WW2,  with  French 
leaders  (DNA)  issuing  German  (virus  RNA) 
orders. 

FUROR  AMONG  BIOCHEMISTS 

The  virus  RNA  doesn't  give  a  hang  for  the 
usual  instructions  in  the  DNA  of  living  cells. 
Its  command,  quite  simply.  Is  "Grow,  multi- 
ply and  don't  listen  to  any  messages  to  the 
contrary." 

This  discovery,  which  has  now  been  au- 
thenticated by  a  number  of  other  scientists, 
caused  a  furor  among  biochemists  compara- 
ble to  that  among  physicists  when  the  first 
atom  was  smashed.  But  Temin  and  Baltimore 
didn't  stop  there. 

They  found  that  viruses  associated  with 
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cancer  apparently  excrete  an  enzyme,  and 
that  without  this  enzyme  the  viruses'  RNA 
is  powerless  to  affect  human  or  animal  DNA. 
A  British  publisher  called  the  enzyme  "re- 
verse transcriptase" — an  apt  name  when  you 
break  it  down.  "Reverse"  because  it  switches 
the  usual  DNA-RNA  chain  of  command. 
"Transcript"  because  It  allows  virus  RNA  to 
put  a  transcription  of  its  orders  on  the  host 
cell's  DNA.  "Ase"  because  this  ending  desig- 
nates an  enzyme  (as  crossword  puzzle  fans 
know).  But  Temin  thinks  the  name  may 
oversimplify  whatever  it  Is  that  happens. 

In  the  past  year  or  so.  three  separate 
laboratories — at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. Berkeley  and  the  Salk  Institute  in  La 
JoUa — have  succeeded  in  showing  in  animals 
that  reverse  transcriptase  aUows  a  virus  to 
turn  a  normal  cell  into  a  cancerous  cell  and 
keep  it  that  way. 

At  Columbia  University,  the  Temln-Baltl- 
more  experiments  have  been  followed  up  in 
another  way.  Drs.  Sol  Splegelman,  Jeffrey 
Schlom  and  others  have  found  that  those 
viruses  known  to  produce  cancer  In  ani- 
mals— about  110  of  them — are  always  asso- 
ciated with  reverse  transcriptase. 

TESTS  AT  COLUMBU 

Furthermore,  the  Columbia  team  was  able 
to  cause  virus  RNA  to  transform  the  normal 
DNA  of  mice  in  test  tubes.  Then  they  took 
RNA  from  human  cancer  cells  (since  they 
aren't  allowed  to  inject  cancer  viruses  in 
people)  and  put  it  together  with  the  altered 
mouse  DNA.  The  two  blended,  meaning  that 
they  carried  the  same  Instructions.  This  isn't 
true  at  all  In  normal  human  and  mouse  cells, 
and  to  make  sure  normal  human  RNA 
wouldn't  match  the  altered  mouse  DNA  in 
this  experiment  they  tried  It.  The  two  did 
not  blend. 

This  was  powerful  confirmation  of  Temln- 
Baltlmore.  The  orders  to  cells  in  cancerous 
mouse  tissue  and  in  human  cancers  look  like 
the  same  orders.  Further,  the  Instructions 
that  matched  in  both  instances  were  the  in- 
structions that  virus  RNA  had  given  the 
mouse  DNA.  Conclusion:  the  human  RNA 
got  its  orders  via  viruses,  too. 

The  Columbia  work  panned  out  in  67%  of 
the  matchlngs  of  human  breast  cancer  RNA 
with  altered  mouse  DNA,  and  In  90%  of 
matchlngs  of  human  leukemia  RNA.  A  strong 
correlation  was  also  found  in  matchlngs  of 
human  RNA  in  sarcoma,  another  common 
cancer. 

If  all  this  was  exciting  enough  after  so 
many  years  on  the  cancer  trail  with  little 
fruit,  more  soon  came  from  Berkeley.  There. 
Nobel  prize  winner  Dr.  Melvln  Calvin  piled 
another  discovery  on  top  of  Temln's  and 
Baltimore's.  He  found  that  a  drug  originally 
invented  to  combat  TB  can  deactivate  re- 
verse transcriptase.  With  this,  the  new 
knowledge  about  how  things  work  moved 
Into  a  field  of  possible  attack.  The  name  of 
the  drug  Is  rlfamplcin.  It  had  earlier  been 
found  to  kUl  cancer  cells  In  test  tubes  In 
some  way  that  may  not  now  be  as  mysterious 
as  it  was  then. 

LAUNCH    NEW   APPROACHES 

These  findings  and  others  In  this  area  have 
set  the  scientific  community  on  its  ear. 
Hundreds  of  scientists — many  funded  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  some  direct  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Cancer  Act  of  1971 — are  now 
busy  In  their  labs  trying  to  take  further 
steps. 

The  work  of  Temin.  Baltimore  and  the 
others  Is  not  a  matter  of  Individual  heroics. 
Hundreds  of  scientists  had  to  perform 
thousands  of  experiments  before  Temin  and 
Baltimore  could  make  their  discovery.  Con- 
tinued progress  toward  either  a  dead  end  or 
a  routine  way  to  treat  or  prevent  cancer  will 
take  nobody  knows  how  much  more  work. 

The  subject  Is  vastly  more  complicated 
than  our  simple  description.  Temin.  for  in- 
stance, was  working  on  one  strain  of  a  chicken 
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virus  (the  one  Peyton  Rous  isolated  between 
1910  and  1920  which  was  then  forgotten  for 
30  years) .  Baltimore's  original  work  was  done 
on  a  mouse  leukemia  virus.  Far  from  having 
said  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  the  Im- 
portance of  their  work  Is  that  they  seem 
to  have  said  the  first  word  on  It. 

Still,  the  scientists  think  they're  on  to 
something  big.  And  it  was  this  conviction, 
communicated  to  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  made  passage  of  the  Cancer  Act 
of  1971  a  near  certainty. 

The  Cancer  Act  doesn't  put  all  its  eggs  in 
one  basket.  Its  largesse  will  be  spread  over 
other  cancer  fronts,  too.  The  vlrus-RNA  work 
holds  enough  promise  to  encourage  a  huge 
Investment  In  following  it  up  as  far  as  pos- 
sible as  fast  as  possible.  But  what  It  can 
lead  to  or  when  it  will  get  there  is  still  hid- 
den in  a  clouded  crystal  ball.  It  might  take 
us  all  the  way  to  licking  cancer,  but  con- 
sume years  and  years.  It  might  vastly  in- 
crease our  knowledge,  but  fall  short  of  telling 
us  some  easy  way  to  lick  cancer  with  that 
knowledge.  WUl  cancer  say  "Uncle"  in  a  few 
months  to  some  human  application  of  rl- 
famplcin, or  wlU  it  turn  out  that  the  drug 
works  fine  on  test  tube  cancers  but  not  In 
living  bodies  in  any  discoverable  application? 
WUl  a  curative  drug  that  deactivates  the 
enzyme  be  preferable  to  a  vaccine — or  many 
different  vaccines?  If  not,  perhaps  as  much 
or  more  work  may  have  to  be  done  in  Im- 
munology as  hsis  yet  been  done  on  DNA  or 
RNA.  WUl  some  new  discovery  about  virus 
RNA  or  something  else  unveil  a  whole  new 
line  of  attack  that  hasn't  yet  occurred  to 
anyone?  Will  we  find  a  way  to  cure  three  or 
42  types  of  cancer  with  easy  medication  while 
many  other  types  defy  us?  WUl  we  discover, 
happUy,  some  way  of  treating  cancer  by  neu- 
tralizing reverse  transcriptase  that  will  han- 
dle the  attacks  of  all  110  known  cancer 
viruses  and  all  yet  to  be  discovered?  Or  will 
we  have  to  battle  many  of  them  separately? 

DOWN    VaUS    TRAIL 

Nobody  knows  the  answers,  but  a  good  part 
of  the  Cancer  Act  funds  will  be  spent  ac- 
celerating the  chase  down  the  hot  virus  traU. 
The  doors  have  been  opening  so  fast,  without 
such  massive  help,  that  there  are  great  hopes 
that  the  Cancer  Act  will  be  a  crash  program 
as  effective  as  earlier  crash  programs  on  the 
Manhattan  Project  (atomic  bomb)  and  the 
Apollo  moon  program.  Of  course,  the  way  to 
the  end  of  cancer  Is  not  seen  as  clearly  as 
the  way  to  the  moon  or  atomic  reactions 
were.  For  them,  all  the  theory  existed — and 
that's  not  true  of  cancer,  yet. 

The  Cancer  Act  funds  will  open  up  the 
magnificent  laboratories  at  Fort  Detrlck. 
Md..  for  cancer  research  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  and  70%  of  the 
funds  spent  there  wUl  probably  follow  the 
virus  trail.  Fort  Detrlck  formerly  housed  the 
government's  biological  warfare  labs,  which 
are  being  converted  to  cancer  research  at  a 
cost  of  $6  mUlion. 

However,  mUUons  of  people  might  die  of 
cancer  before  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  virus 
trail,  even  If  It  pans  out.  since  nobody  has 
any  Idea  how  long  It  will  take  If  It  does  pan 
out.  So  Cancer  Act  funds  wUl  further  the 
war  against  the  disease  in  many  other  areas. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute — part  of  the 
government's  great  National  Institutes  of 
Health  headquartered  at  Bethesda,  Md. — wUl 
get  a  big  shot  in  the  arm.  The  cancer  insti- 
tute began  Its  work  in  1938.  As  recently  as 
1956  It  had  $25  million  a  year  to  spend  on 
cancer  research  and  treatment.  By  1971,  it 
had  $234.4  million.  The  new  bill  will  allow 
it  $400  million  In  1972.  $500  million  in  1973 
and  $600  mUlion  in  1974.  That's  most  of  the 
$1.6  bUlion,  but  80%  of  It,  as  usual,  will  be 
spread  by  the  institute  to  private  grants  and 
contracts — the  Temins,  Baltlmores,  Calvins. 
Spiegelman's  etc.,  and  their  university  labs: 
to  corporate  labs  of  drug  companies  and  the 
like,  and  so  on.  Even  so,  the  cancer  Institute's 
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Port  Detrlck,  for  example.  Is  expected  within 
two  years  to  employ  about  600  scientists  and 
backup  workers  at  a  cost  of  $20  million  a 
year.  According  to  Dr.  J.  Roger  Porter,  Chair- 
man of  Microbiology  at  Iowa  College  of  Medi- 
cine, who  headed  a  scientific  committee  to 
evaluate  Port  Detrlck  for  cancer  research,  the 
old  biological  warfare  lab  is  "one  of  a  kind 
in  the  world  and  a  national  asset  "  It  has  so- 
phisticated containment  facilities  for  han- 
dling Infectious  materials,  a  maze  of  bar- 
riers to  permit  men,  animals,  equipment,  air, 
liquids  and  solid  wastes  to  move  In  and  out 
without  permitting  passage  of  mlcro-org^- 
nlsms.  It  possesses  pilot  plants  which  can 
produce  bacteria,  viruses  and  tissue  cultures 
on  a  scale  which  very  few  laboratories  on 
earth — If  any — can  match. 

SEEKING  EABLT  DETECTION 

The  Cancer  Act  of  1971  also  authorizes 
funds  for  more  work  In  the  early  detection  of 
cancer.  This  will  receive  $20  mlUlon  this  year, 
$30  million  next  year  and  $40  million  in  fiscal 
1974.  Then,  the  bUl  also  authorizes  the  es- 
tablLshment  of  15  research  centers.  There, 
people  who  have  cancer  right  now  will  be 
treated  in  conjunction  with  clinical  research 
studies,  benefiting  from  the  best  and  latest 
knowledge  about  the  disease.  These  centers, 
however,  are  not  designed  to  replace  existing 
hospitals  and  cancer  clinics,  most  of  which 
are  providing  the  best  cancer  care  now  avail- 
able. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Cancer  Act  author- 
izes the  Institute  to  establish  a  computerized 
cancer  data  bank  to  collect,  catalog,  store  and 
disseminate  the  results  of  cancer  research  in 
this  country  or  abroad.  The  object  is  to  make 
sure  every  scientist  In  the  field  knows  what 
others  have  done — either  to  take  advantage 
of  It,  or  to  prevent  duplication.  The  same 
provision  gives  the  institute  the  power  to 
support  promising  foreign  research  projects, 
or  American-foreign  collaborative  efforts. 

The  Cancer  Act  also  instructs  the  Institute 
to  encourage  and  coordinate  cancer  research 
by  industrial  concerns  (usually  drug  com- 
panies) involved  in  the  field,  to  support  the 
training  of  additional  scientists,  to  establish 
or  support  the  large-scale  production  and 
distribution  of  specialized  biological  mate- 
rials for  research  (such  as  viruses,  cell  cul- 
tures and  lab  animals)  and  set  safety  stand- 
ards for  their  use. 

To  make  sure  the  Institute  doesn't  narrow 
Itself  too  much,  the  agency  Is  also  Instructed 
to  consult  frequently  with  a  panel  of  ad- 
visors composed  of  top  research  scientists 
and  to  investigate  and  use  the  results  of  any 
research  In  other  health  fields,  should  they 
have  any  bearing  on  cancer. 

NEW   SET  OP  PRIORITIES 

Those  who  have  been  saying  that  our 
priorities  are  "wrong"  (whether  they  are 
wrong  or  right  themselves)  should  be  very 
happy  with  the  Cancer  Act.  It  throws  a 
moon-type  effort  at  human  misery,  disease, 
fear  and  death.  The  use  of  the  old  biological 
warfare  labs  Is  sort  of  symbolic  of  the  new 
priorities  the  Act  provides. 

In  summary,  the  vlrus-RNA  work  which 
seems  to  justify  the  accelerated  cancer  fight 
more  than  anything  else  does.  Is  so  remark- 
able that  it  stands  as  a  scolding  to  those 
who  have  been  knocking  technology.  The 
role  of  viruses  has  emerged  from  being  one 
more  big  question  mark  to  a  near  certainty. 
The  discovery  of  how  they  seem  to  cause 
cancer  Is  an  eye-opener.  The  Identification 
of  an  enzyme  on  which  they  depend  to  cause 
many  cancers,  at  least,  is  a  breakthrough 
that  came  with  remarkable  swiftness  on  the 
heel  of  vlrus-RNA  discovery.  And  when  at 
least  one  drug  was  quickly  Identified  that 
can  undo  the  enzyme,  the  chase  down  the 
virus  trail  seemed  to  have  packed  more  ex- 
citement Into  the  cancer  fight  in  a  few  short 
years  than   our  previous  pace  provided  in 
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half  a  century.  Of  course,  we  should  never 
forget  that  the  new  discoveries  grew  from 
the  earlier  groping. 

Congressmen  and  senators  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  aisle  had  their  own  ideas  of  the 
details  of  what  the  Cancer  Act  should  be. 
But  that  didn't  stop  them,  in  the  end,  from 
agreeing  on  the  most  ambitious,  and  perhaps 
most  significant,  legislative  health  commit- 
ment in  history.  And  as  he  signed  the  Act 
last  December,  President  Nixon  said: 

"I  hope  that  In  the  years  ahead  we  can 
look  back  on  this  as  being  the  most  signifi- 
cant action  taken  dvwlng  this  administra- 
tion. ...  We  can  say  this,  that  for  those  who 
have  cancer  and  are  looking  for  success  in 
this  field,  they  at  least  can  have  the  assur- 
ance that  everything  that  can  be  done  by 
Government,  everything  that  can  be  done  by 
voluntary  agencies  In  this  great,  powerful, 
rich  country,  now  will  be  done,  and  that 
will  give  some  hope,  and  we  hope  those  hopes 
will  not  be  disappointed."  Since  he  and  the 
Congress  were  betting  $1.6  biUlon  for  us 
that  cancer  can  be  licked,  the  words  hardly 
seem  to  be  an  exaggeration. 
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M^uuNG  THE  Impossible  Possible— New 
Tbchnology  Adds  Sttrprising  Dimensions 
TO  Rehabilitative  Medicine 


COST  OP  REHABILITATION 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  CONNECnCDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle In  Medical  World  News  describes 
some  of  the  fantastic  work  being  done  in 
rehabilitation  medicine,  especially  in  the 
application  of  modem  technology  toward 
solving  the  problems  of  those  without 
limbs  or  without  the  full  use  of  those 
limbs. 

This  kind  of  work,  as  well  as  the  "nuts 
and  bolts"  of  rehabilitation  done  in  the 
Nation's  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
centers,  sheltered  workshops,  centers  for 
the  blind  and  other  institutions,  demon- 
strates the  "payoff"  that  comes  from 
our  national  investment  in  the  future  of 
the  handicapped  and  disabled. 

As  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  director  of  New 
York  University's  Institute  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine,  points  out  in  this  article, 
the  cost  of  these  rehabilitation  efforts  is 
usually  far  less  than  the  cost  would  be 
for  mere  institutionalization  of  the  han- 
dicapped and  disabled. 

This  investment  in  human  potential 
pays  off  for  both  those  who  are  served 
by  the  dedicated  professionals  in  the  re- 
habilitation field,  and  for  the  Federal 
and  State  budgets  which  would  otherwise 
be  strained  by  the  dependency  of  the 
handicapped. 

This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  this 
House  made  a  commitment  to  support 
last  summer  in  our  consideration  of  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
our  investment  in  rehabilitation,  in  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs,  in 
training  and  in  all  other  aspects  of  re- 
habilitation is  doing  something  of  proven 
value  for  our  handicapped  as  well  as  for 
our  taxpayers. 

I   insert    the   following   article    from 
Medical  World  News  to  be  included  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows : 


In  a  corridor  of  the  Bronx  (N.Y.)  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  a  man  in  his  twen- 
ties site  strapped  In  a  wheel  chair,  surround- 
ed by  other  patients.  He  is  filpplng  through 
the  sports  pages  of  the  newspaper,  using  a 
tongue  depressor  held  In  his  teeth.  Sud- 
denly, he  calls  their  attention  to  two  re- 
porters' versions  of  the  same  story,  and  a 
scoffer  down  the  hall  questions  the  veracity 
of  a  particular  point.  Anxious  to  confront  the 
skeptic,  the  young  patient  butts  a  pressure- 
sensitive  box  with  his  chin  and  goes  whizzing 
off  down  the  hall  In  hU  motorized  wheel 
chair. 

The  hallway  scene  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
easy  camaraderie  of  young  men  relaxing  to- 
gether anywhere  In  the  world,  except  every- 
one present  Is  a  quadriplegic.  Their  ambu- 
lation through  a  number  of  ingenious  de- 
vices is  one  of  the  newest  achievements  of 
the  increasing  cooperation  between  rehabili- 
tation medicine  and  engineering. 

"Anyone  can  see  that  electronic  wheel 
chairs  have  made  the  difference  between  life 
and  no  life  for  many  of  our  quadriplegics  " 
says  Dr.  Peter  Hofstra.  chief  of  the  splnjd 
cord  Injury  service  at  the  Bronx  hospital. 
As  recently  as  about  a  year  ago,  most  quadri- 
plegics were  still  generally  regarded  as  belne 
permanently  bedridden. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  In  paralysis 
alone  was  pointed  up  by  Dr.  E.  Shannon 
Stauffer.  chief  of  the  spinal  injuries  service 
at  Rancbo  Loe  Amlgos  Hospital  In  Downey, 
Calif.,  a  part  of  the  Unlversltv  of  Southern 
California  School  of  Medicine^  He  told  last 
month's  meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons  that  from  5,000  to 
10,000  spinal  cord  injuries  with  significant 
paralysis  occur  yearly  In  the  U.S.  Currently 
the  country  has  about  125,000  traumatic 
paraplegics  and  quadriplegics.  Moreover, 
their  numbers  are  a  consequence  of  medical 
progress;  decades  ago,  most  would  not  have 
lived. 

"These  patients  represent  new  problems 
and  new  challenges  to  this  generation  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,"  says  Dr.  Stauf- 
fer. Before  the  antibiotic  era,  most  of  these 
patients  suffered  an  early,  rapid,  and  septic 
death  due  to  atelectasis  and  pneumonia,  or 
they  suffered  a  slow  lingering  death  due  to 
chronic  urinary  tract  Infection,  pressure-sore 
ulceration  of  the  skin,  hypoprotelnemla,  and 
cachexia.  Pew  patients  survived  more  than 
two  years. 

But  death  soon  after  Injury  in  these  pa- 
tients is  now  rare,  according  to  Dr.  Stauffer. 
Physicians  now  promptly  recognize  early 
stages  of  various  complications.  More  skilled 
nursing  care  Is  available,  along  with  mod- 
ern methods  of  medical  resuscitation. 

The  result,  says  renowned  rehabilitation 
authority  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  Is  that  most 
paralyzed  patients  can  expect  to  live  within 
a  year  or  two  of  a  normal  life  span,  "If  they 
follow  the  ground  rules  learned  during  their 
rehabUltatlon."  The  cost  of  rehabilitating  a 
young  quadriplegic.  Dr.  Rusk  reports.  Is  about 
$25,000.  But  he  told  the  January  meeting  of 
MWN's  Editorial  Board,  "we  can't  afford  not 
to  spend  It."  He  compared  the  $25,000  re- 
habilitation cost  with  the  cost  of  Institution- 
alizing a  20-year-old  patient  with  60  years  of 
life  remaining.  "Put  In  a  second-rate  nurs- 
ing home  with  a  modicum  of  attendant  care, 
$15,000  a  year  would  be  a  bargain.  Multiply 
$15,000  by  50  and  that  patient  will  cost 
$750,000." 

The  scene  at  Bronx  VA  Is  duplicated  In 
other  centers  across  the  country,  including 
uses  Rancho  hospital.  There,  a  medicine- 
engineering  team  has  developed  a  number  of 
innovative  devices  that  enable  patients  to 
make  functional  use  of  residual  nerve  and 
muscle.    One    device,    that    the    staff    and 
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patients  have  come  to  call  "the  golden  arm," 
Is  an  externally  powered  brace,  controlled  by 
a  tongue-operated  switch,  that  provides 
flngsr,  wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder  motion  for 
quadriplegics.  The  multichannel  switch  can 
also  control  an  electrically  powered  wheel 
chair,  and  Rancho  patients  have  200  acres  in 
which  to  "roam"  on  their  tongue-oontrolled, 
motorized  chairs. 

These  examples  are  typical  of  how  bio- 
medical engineering  Is  joining  electronics, 
miniaturization,  and  space-age  materials  to 
a  growing  knowledge  of  the  physiology,  anat- 
omy, and  psychology  of  liandl<*pped  pa- 
tients. This  technologic  enhancement  of  re- 
habilitation medicine  Is  increasing  the  func- 
tion and  thereby  the  prospects  of  relative 
self-sufficiency  for  paraplegics,  hemlpleglcs, 
guadrlpleglcs,  amputees,  and  stroke  victims. 
One  physician-designer.  Dr.  Wladlmir  T. 
Liberson,  associate  professcM'  of  neurology 
and  orthopedics  at  the  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Medicine,  thinks  the  era  of  elec- 
tronic rehabilitation  is  here.  Others  Appar- 
ently agree  with  him.  A  manual  on  upper- 
extremity  prostheses.  Issued  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  New  York,  reports  that 
several  electric  elbows  and  hands  are  under 
development  in  this  country.  Purthermore, 
such  electrically  powered  prostheses  are  al- 
ready prescribed  in  Europe.  In  Oermany, 
some  600  hands  as  well  as  other  electric  com- 
ponents have  been  furnished  to  patients.  In 
Italy,  more  than  500  electric  hands  are  in 
use;  and  in  Canada,  more  than  300  electric 
hands  have  been  prescribed. 

The  number  prescribed  in  the  VS.,  so  far. 
Is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  European  nimi- 
ber,  the  report  says,  primarily  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  prosthesis  distribution  sys- 
tems In  Europe  and  the  U.S.  "In  this  coun- 
try, the  preponderant  majority  of  prostheses 
are  fabricated  by  private  commercial  shops  in 
a  decentralized  system  requiring  each  shop 
to  become  fully  informed  on  the  nature  and 
best  application  of  each  device." 

There  may  be  another  typically  American 
reason  for  the  limited  use  of  electrical  pros- 
thesis: Who's  going  tocfix  the  gadget  when  it 
conks  out?  Unlike  many  other  physicians, 
Miami's  Dr.  Liberson  knows  exactly  what  to 
do  when  a  delicate  piece  of  electrical  equip- 
ment malfunctions.  Since  he  designed  It,  he 
can  also  fix  it. 

Among  his  inventions  is  an  electronically 
powered  device  that  attaches  to  the  Impaired 
leg  of  a  stroke  patient.  By  stimulating  the 
peroneal  nerve,  the  device  helps  speed  ambu- 
lation of  stroke  patients.  Dr.  Liberson  reports 
that  the  stlm\)lator  has  been  used,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success,  on  100  such  patients. 
The  device  works  best,  he  says  on  patients 
who  are  Intelitgent  and  highly  motivated. 

The  Miami  physician,  who  is  also  chief  of 
the  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation 
service  at  the  VA  hospital  there,  has  designed 
a  motorized  brace  for  use  by  stroke  patients 
In  their  first  weeks  of  retraining. 

But  to  Dr.  Liberson,  there  are  still  more 
compelling  reasons  v/hy  electronic  medicine 
will  enhance  the  role  of  the  physician  rather 
than  diminish  it.  "You  simply  cannot  give  a 
patient  a  new  gadget  and  send  him  home 
with  it,"  he  cautions.  "You  have  to  be  sure 
he  really  wants  to  use  It.  You  have  to  listen 
to  his  complaints  about  it.  You  have  to  check 
to  see  what  It  does  to  his  body.  There  Is  no 
such  thing  as  electronic  medicine.  There  are 
only  electronic  aids  that  can  help  a  physician 
help  his  patients  to  live  more  fully." 

Some  of  the  new  electronic  aids  on  the 
horizon  represent  a  complete  departure  from 
traditional  thinking.  Por  example :  Why  prop 
up  wasted  muscles  with  traditional  crutches 
and  braces?  Why  not  use  electrodes  to  stimu- 
late nerves  that  control  muscle  movements? 
This  Idea  already  has  clinical  application 
with  Dr.  Uberson's  peroneal  nerve  stimula- 
tor for  which  the  electrodes  are  externally 
applied. 
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How  about  internal  electrodes?  Perhaps  the 
most  farout  project  exploring  this  Idea  at  the 
moment  Is  the  animal  study  being  conducted 
by  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Plnneo  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute.  Dr.  Plnneo  has  Implanted 
electrodes  Into  the  head  of  a  rhesus  monkey 
that  was  paralyzed  in  its  right  arm  after 
two  operations  removed  part  of  the  animal's 
cortex. 

In  spite  of  the  paralysis,  the  monkey  could 
reach  for  food  when  a  computer  fired  the 
electrodes  In  his  brain  in  the  proper  se- 
quence. The  monkey  even  learned  to  direct 
his  own  motions  electronically.  He  figured 
out  how  to  press  computer  buttons  that 
helped  him  feed  himself,  scratch  his  back, 
and  make  a  fist.  Dr.  Plnneo  has  published  the 
results  of  the  Stanford  project  in  Stroke. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  some  time  before  a 
computer  and  Implanted  electrodes  stimulate 
the  human  brain  to  move  muscles  in  para- 
lyzed extremities. 

Well,  then,  why  not  try  to  control  muscles 
by  applying  electrical  charges  directly  to  the 
nerves?  Implanted  electrodes  are  already  do- 
ing this  for  heart  patients.  Couldn't  some 
version  of  this  idea  help  impaired  persons 
walk? 

A  biomedical  engineering  project  at  USC's 
Rancho  hospital  is  exploring  Just  such  ques- 
tions. The  team  takes  Its  cue  from  one  of  the 
most  successful  electric  protheses  to  date — 
the  cardiac  pacemaker.  Says  Dr.  Jacquelln 
Perry,  chief  of  the  kinesiology  service  and 
head  physician  on  the  stroke  service:  "The 
principle  of  stimulating  nerves  of  the  leg  Is 
the  same  as  that  for  other  parts  of  the  body." 
The  hospital's  "peripheral  nerve  stimula- 
tor" is  a  tiny  radio  receiver  that  Is  surgically 
Implanted  In  the  upper  medial  thigh.  An 
electrode  leads  from  the  receiver  down  the 
thigh  to  the  anterior  crural  region  where  It 
Is  anastomosed  to  the  peroneal  nerve. 
Stimulation  Is  activated  by  a  transmitter 
worn  on  the  patient's  belt  and  a  heel  switch 
Installed  in  the  shoe. 

During  the  past  three  years,  about  20  stroke 
patients  have  benefited  In  varying  degrees 
from  the  nerve  stimulator.  But  the  results 
were  not  perclsely  quantifiable,  says  Dr. 
Perry,  because  equipment  was  being  con- 
tinually refined  during  the  trial  and  the 
patients  being  tested  did  not  have  exactly 
comparable  types  of  disability.  She  explains, 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stroke  patient. 
There  are  different  types  of  stroke  patients 
with  varying  levels  of  disability. "  Dr.  Perry 
sees  current  knowledge  of  stroke  on  a  par 
with  knowledge  of  arthritis  two  decades  ago, 
sees  current  knowledge  of  stroke  on  a  par 
when  "medicine  classed  arthritis  as  one 
entity.  We  now  know  that  nearly  60  different 
conditions  comprise  the  disease  known  as 
arthritis.  Much  of  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
stroke.  We  are  finding  that  patients  are  left 
with  various  levels  and  patterns  of  disability 
following  a  stroke." 

Dr.  Perry  Is  guardedly  optlmUtlc  about  the 
future  of  peripheral  nerve  stimulation.  Por 
one  thing,  the  causes  of  paralysis  have 
changed  from  the  time  when  most  stroke 
victims  died  and  when  polio  was  a  major 
crlppler.  "Polio  destroyed  nerves,"  she  points 
out,  "so  there  wasnt  much  we  could  do  for 
polio  patients.  But  the  stroke  patient  Is 
left  with  the  peripheral  motor  system  Intact, 
opening  the  possibility  of  electronic  stimula- 
tion. Our  next  goal  Is  to  try  stimulating  the 
nerves  that  infiuence  the  muscles  that  ex- 
tend the  hip." 

Right  now,  the  Rancho  team  Is  beginning 
a  study  of  20  more  stroke  patients  using  the 
peripheral  nerve  stimulator.  Equipment  de- 
sign has  been  standardized,  says  Dr.  Perry, 
so  patlente  wUl  have  comparable  units.  More- 
over, patients  with  closely  similar  disabilities 
have  been  selected  for  the  test. 

Dr.  Perry  thinks  there  Is  a  future  In  medi- 
cine for  electronic  stimulating  of  leg  and  hip 
nerves   and   muscles.    "We're   going   to   get 
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more  and  more  people  walking  in  this  fash- 
ion," she  predicts.  "We're  probably  even  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  help  patients  with  some 
types  of  spinal  cord  injury.  Right  now,  we 
have  the  equipment  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  may  cost  about  $1,000,  which  Is  not 
inexpensive,  but  it  Is  a  realistic  figure.  We 
no  longer  talk  in  terms  of  highly  expensive 
equipment  costing  thousands  of  dollars.  This 
is  a  reasonable  direction  In  which  to  go." 

Still  another  team  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University  School  of  Medicine  has  pub- 
lished preliminary  reports  on  its  attempt  to 
Implant  electromyographic  sensors  directly 
into  neck  and  shoulder  muscle  of  severely 
paralyzed  patients  with  high-level  spinal 
injuries. 

According  to  an  engineer  connected  with 
the  project,  the  Ohio  team  currently  finds  it 
possible  to  control  one  muscle  at  a  time. 
"But  human  movement  is  a  highly  complex 
interrelation  between  various  groups  of  mus- 
cles" he  points  out,  "so  you  can  see  we're 
still  in  a  very  early  stage." 

This  caution  is  echoed  again  and  again  by 
clinicians  and  technicians  at  various  reha- 
bilitation centers.  One  researcher  groaned 
when  shown  a  newspaper  photograph  of  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Braum.  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration's  rocketeer, 
reportedly  demonstrating  "a  sight-switch- 
controlled  wheel  chair. " 

"I  wish  NASA  would  give  us  a  couple  of 
their  engineers  for  our  hospital,  to  work 
with  patients,"  the  researcher  said.  "Maybe 
those  fellows  could  make  some  real  contribu- 
tions in  a  real  hospital  setting,  work  with 
real  patients,  instead  of  blue-skying  this 
stuff  out  of  think  tanks  or  blowing  It  up  out 
of  lunar  dust." 

Yet  progress  has  been  significant.  A  case 
history  of  hope  vs  realism  In  one  new  elec- 
tronic rehabilitation  aid  lies  in  the  elec- 
tronic device  known  as  the  sight  switch  that 
powered  Dr.  von  Braun's  wheel  chair.  Ac- 
cording to  a  NASA  booklet,  "the  sight  switch, 
designed  to  be  worn  on  standard  eyeglass 
frames,  actuates  electrical  control  devices  by 
sensing  variations  in  reflected  light.  The 
light  source  is  a  low-Intensity  beam  directed 
into  the  white  of  the  eye.  A  photodetector 
mounted  adjacent  to  the  light  source  senses 
the  Intensity  of  light  reflected  from  the 
white  of  the  eye."  When  the  eye  moves,  the 
darker  iris  intersects  the  beam,  a  sudden 
decrease  in  reflected  light  Is  sensed  by  the 
photodetector.  and  a  signal  is  generated  to 
initiate  an  action. 

However,    because    of    differences    in    iris 
pigmentation,  reflectivity  of  the  sclera,  and 
other  reflective  differences  of  the  area  around 
the  eyes,  the  sight  switch  must  be  calibrated 
for  each  operator.  Once  the  sight  switch  is 
adjusted   for  the   individual   operator,   says 
NASA,  no  further  adjustments  are  required 
This  Is  fine,  U.  theory,  but  unfortunately 
further  adjustments  are  constantly  required, 
according  to  Anthony  Staros.  director  of  the 
VA  Prosthetics  Center  in  New  York  City.  The 
center  performs  research,  development,  and 
evaluations  of  various  prosthetics,  orthotics, 
and  orthopedic  aids  for  166  hospitals  In  the 
VA   program.   Engineer   Staros   reports    that 
changes  in  the  ambient  light— the  light  that 
differs  from  room  to  room — can  activate  the 
sight  switch   so   erratically   that   the   quad- 
riplegic may  lose  control  of  the  wheel  chair. 
VA  tests  also  found  that  the  chair  does  re- 
spond to  the  Inadvertent  eye  motion,  again 
causing  the  patient  to  lose  conirol  of  the 
chair.  One  of  the  quadriplegics  who  volun- 
teered to  test  the  chair,  reportedly  needed 
a  couple  of  days  of  bed  rest  after  his  exper- 
ience. Nevertheless,  the  VA  has  not  aban- 
doned the  principles.  A  sight  switch   pros- 
thesis Is  now  In  the  hands  of  engineer  Ron 
Llpskln,   at  the   Manhattan   center,  who   Is 
currently  testing  ohe  Instrument  and  confer- 
ring with  engineers  In  government  and  In- 
dustry in  an  effort  to  make  the  sight  switch 
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work  as  well  for  paralyzed  veterans  as  It  does 
on  NASA  drawing  boards. 

Whafs  more,  Llpskln  already  has  a  variety 
ot  electronic  successes  to  his  credit.  One 
concerns  an  Intra-oral  tongue-activated 
electronic  device  that  controlled  a  powered 
wheel  chair. 

The  quadriplegic  who  tested  the  device 
complaint  that  the  switches  were  too  small 
and  too  close  together,  because  the  box  had 
to  be  tiny  enough  to  fit  inside  his  mouth. 
The  patient  despaired  of  ever  learning  to  dif- 
ferentiate among  the  tiny,  close  packed 
switches.  He  also  found  that  the  unit  caused 
him  to  salivate  more  than  usual  and  later 
he  reported  getting  electrical  shocks  because 
saliva  had  somehow  seeped  Into  the  mechan- 
ical appliance. 

But  those  few  days  in  the  motorized  wheel 
chair  had  also  triggered  the  patient's  desire 
to  be  up  and  about.  He  asked  Llpskln  to  fig- 
ure out  some  kind  of  electronic  switch  for 
him.    Lipskin    did.    He    converted    the    tiny 
compact  to  an  external  unit  that  could  be 
activated  by  the  patient's  chin.  The  quad- 
riplegic   then    Joined    the    dozens    of    others 
whooshing  through  the  Bronx  VA  corridors. 
Lipskin,  an  earnest  young  man  with  de- 
grees in  biology,  chemistry,  and  engineering, 
uses  this  case  history  to  pinpoint  the  stage 
at  which  most  electrical  prostheses  are  at  the 
moment  in  this  country:   Just  about  every 
powered  prosthesis  has  to  be  custom-made 
for  each  patient,  or  at  least  it  has  to  be  cus- 
tom-adapted.  In   addition,   the   service   pro- 
vided by  some  well-known  wheel  chair  man- 
ufacturers can  be  compared  to  the  service 
provided    by    some    well-known    automobile 
manufacturers — generally,    far    from    ideal. 
■What  can  a  oatlent  do  with  ar   electrical 
device  that  malfunctions?"  Lipskin  asks  rhe- 
torically.   "Malfunctions   bug   us,   and   we're 
se'    up   for   them.   Most   hospitals   are   not." 
The  need  right  now,  he  says,  is  for  Ameri- 
can or  European  manufacturers  to  come  up 
with  an  electrical  wheel  chair  that  can  be  re- 
paired by  a  trained,  semi-skilled  worker. 

"Or  perhaps  motor  units  might  be  made 
In  a  simple,  take-out  unit,  something  like  a 
battery-pack  that  Is  put  Into  a  flashlight 
The  patient  could  buy  two  units:  one  to  run 
the  wheel  chair,  and  one  to  use  as  a  spare  for 
the  time  when  the  other  is  sent  to  the  fac- 
tory for  repairs." 

For  each  of  Llpskin's  problems,  there  is 
ail  eventual  success  story:  One  quadriplegic 
enthused  with  the  success  jf  learning  to  use 
a  powered  wheel  chair,  decided  that  he  would 
spend  much  of  his  time  exploring  the  streets 
of  the  Bronx  around  the  VA  hospital.  To  help 
him  in  traffic,  Llpskln  fitted  him  up  with  a 
chin-controlled  back  panel  of  flashing  red 
lights.  To  help  keep  him  supplied  with  the 
water  that  a  quadriplegic's  kidneys  need, 
Llpskln  ran  a  thin  plastic  tube,  also  electric- 
ally controlled,  from  a  water  dispenser  on 
the  back  of  the  chair. 

Meanwhile.  Dr.  Stauffer  points  out  that 
most  of  these  patients  are  in  their  late  teens 
or  early  twenties  when  they  are  Injured. 
"With  medical  knowledge  now  available,  we 
can  give  them  and  their  families  a  prognosis 
of  looking  forward  to  a  relatively  normal  life 
span.  With  this  possibility  of  longevity  goes 
the  responsibility  of  improving  the  quality 
or  life.  These  patients  deserve  and  require 
the  skilled  medical  care  necessary  to  prevent 
and  cprrect  medical  complications.  It  is  not 
Justlfled  merely  to  keep  them  living." 

Medical  priorities  for  such  patients  Include 
maintaining  a  bacteria-free,  automatically 
emptying  urinary  tract.  Dr.  Stauffer  says. 
There  Is  increasing  evidence  that  surgical 
techniques  like  hypothermU  and  myelotomy 
may  be  effective  In  reversing  some  early 
stages  of  pathophysiology  that  can  progress 
to  spinal  cord  destruction.  Steroids  may  also 
be  effective.  * 

But  at  the  present  time,  says  Dr.  Stauffer, 
no  clinical  studies  Indicate  that  early  surgi- 
cal  procedures  produce   more   benefit   than 
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closed  reduction  and  traction  treatment  of 
the  fractured  spine.  At  the  present  time, 
skeletal  traction  for  reduction  and  healing 
Is  the  preferred  method  of  treating  fracture 
dislocations  of  the  spine. 

In  some  instances,  where  prolonged  re- 
cumbency enforced  by  traction  therapy  Is 
not  deslraWc,  it  Is  possible  to  stabilize  the 
spine  surgically,  and  allow  the  patient  to  be 
mobilized  out  of  bed  soon  after  his  Injury. 
This  can  eliminate  the  compl'catlons  of  long 
periods  of  bed  rest:  muscle  atrophy,  skin- 
pressure  ulceration,  and  Joint  contractures. 
MeanwhUe,  the  patient  is  rapidly  taught  to 
bt  as  functionally  Independent  as  possible. 

This  type  of  concentrated,  special  care  Is 
most  effectively  accomplished  m  specialized 
centers  with  personnel  skilled  In  aiding  these 
patients  Dr.  Stauffer  points  out.  And  even 
after  they  are  discharged  from  these  special 
centers,  such  patients  must  be  examined  at 
least  once  each  year  for  complications.  The 
patients  must  also  be  checked  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  getting  the  help  they  need 
to  adjust  to  their  new  lives. 

For  the  family  physician,  perhaps  the 
fcTeatest  hazard  Is  thinking  that  a  patient 
has  been  "rehabilitated"  because  an  opera- 
tion has  saved  his  life  and  a  prosthesis  has 
been  successfully  fitted.  Much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  The  prosthesis  may  need  read- 
adjustment,  which  may  require  a  number 
of  visits.  The  patient  must  be  taught  to  use 
it  with  self-confidence,  which  may  take 
months.  Sometimes,  the  entire  process  has 
to  be  repeated  several  times,  until  the  happy 
combination  cllclis  Into  place— the  right 
prosthesis  and  the  right  attitude  on  the  part 
or  the  patient. 

•  •  •  •  , 

AMPUTEE,        NOW        MD,        TEACHES       OTHERS 
TO     SKI 

The  ways  of  reaching  Into  a  patient's  psy- 
che, and  tapping  hidden  sources  of  strength 
and  endurance  that  may  lie  there,  are  In- 
finitely varied.  One  young  surgeon  who  knows 
this  from  personal  experience  is  Dr.  Michael 
B.  Mayor,  clinical  Instructor  In  orthopedics 
at  Dartmouth  Medical  School.  Now  34  Dr 
Mayor  was  Just  17  when  his  right  leg 'was 
amputated  because  of  a  recurring  tiunor. 

A  tall.  Intense  young  man.  Dr.  Mayor  vividly 
recalls  the  psychological  stresses  and  strains 
The  hardest  problem  for  his  father,  a  highly 
intelligent  man.  was  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  seek  out  "medical  miracles"  and  to  accept 
his  son's  amputation.  And  for  the  son.  the 
hardest  problem  was  to  accept  the  fact  that 
his  leg  was  gone  He  had  had  some  months  to 
realize  that  the  amputation  was  Inevitable 
StiU.  he  never  truly  realized  what  the  word 
amputation  meant  until  after  the  actual 
operation. 

But  Dr.  Mayor  found  the  strength  necessary 
to  finish  high  school,  college,  and  medical 
school,  and  he  was  aided  by  a  mechanical  ar- 
tificial leg.  Currently,  he  wears  an  above- 
knee,  artificial  limb  with  a  Oraclnger  foot 
and  ankle,  and  a  Du  Paco  hydraulic  swing- 
phase  control  unit. 

In  addition  to  his  Immediate  family  Dr 
Mayor  found  emotional  support  from  aii  or- 
thopedic surgeon  who  was  a  family  friend 
Consequently,  Dr.  Mayor  functions  today  In 
spite  of  his  handicap  and,  reminiscent  of  his 
family's  physician  and  friend,  he  Is  anxious 
to  help  other  amputees  to  find  their  way  to 
a  new  life.  Dr.  Mayor  Is  hoping  to  set  up  a 
course  in  the  Dartmouth  area  to  teach  am- 
putees to  ski.  Unlikely  as  it  may  sound,  the 
young  orthopedist  taught  himself  to  ski.  And 
when  he  lived  In  Cleveland,  prior  to  accept- 
ing the  appointment  In  Hanover,  N.H.,  he 
conducted  such  a  course.  Moreover,  skiing 
holds  niunerous  pleasant  memories  for  Dr. 
Mayor:  The  exhlllratlng  rush  down  the  slope, 
the  sense  of  participation  and  even  competi- 
tion. There  Is  still  another  nice  memory:  He 
met  the  woman  who  Is  now  his  wife  while 
returning  home  from  a  skiing  trip. 
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"THE  CASE  AGAINST  ABORTION" 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  18,  1972 

Mr,  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time opponent  of  liberalized  abortion 
laws,  I  was  pleased  to  note  a  particularly 
well-thought-out  article  called,  "The 
Case  Against  Abortion." 

The  article  appeared  in  To  the  Point, 
a  South  African  news  magazine,  and  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Jill  Knight,  a  British 
stateswoman.  Mrs.  Knight  systematically 
debimks  the  various  proabortion  argu- 
ments and  emerges  with  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  case  for  the  universal  right 
to  lif  ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  Mrs 
Knight's  "The  Case  Against  Abortion" 
into  the  Record  : 

The  Case  Against  Abortion 
Abortion  is  the  subject  of  controversy 
all  over  the  world  today.  It  Is  a  pity  that  few 
people  who  are  not  personally  Involved  bother 
to  give  the  subject  more  than  a  cursory 
glance,  because  more  careful  consideration 
would  completely  reverse  much  of  the  super- 
ficial opinion  surrounding  the  matter  today 
Mention  the  evUs  of  Ulegal  abortion— the 
sleazy  operator,  the  frightened  girl,  the 
doubtful  Instruments — and  the  horrified  list- 
ener usually  takes  the  view  that  abortion  had 
better  be  legalised,  so  that  this  ghastly  state 
of  affairs  can  be  ended. 

The  whole  subject  Is  unpleasant,  and  not 
one  on  which  most  people  like  to  dwell;  which 
Is  precisely  who  legalized  abortion  reached 
the  Statute  Book  in  Britain  In  1967.  Most 
MPs  did  not  vote  on  it,  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  did,  admitted  that  they  knew  very 
little  about  it,  but  were  merely  anxious  to 
end  illegal  abortions.  The  Labour  govern- 
ment of  the  day  refused  to  make  any  assess- 
ment of  this  immensely  complicated  matter, 
or  even  to  take  a  look  at  the  experience  of 
other  countries  which  had  already  made 
abortion  legal.  Thus  the  Act  slid  Into  British 
law  with  only  a  few  protesters,  and  no  hint 
of  the  vast  difficulties  which  It  was  to  brine 
in  Its  train. 

There  are  many  religious  argvunents  against 
abortion,  but  I  leave  those  to  others  to  em- 
ploy. I  do  not  know  when  souls  enter  bodies, 
and  I  doubt  that  anyone  else  does  either.  My 
concern  Is  with  the  practical,  down-to-earth 
objections  to  too-easy  abortion;  with  the 
actual  experience  of  what  has  happened  In 
Britain  since  we  brought  It  In;  and  with  the 
need  to  help  other  countries  to  avoid  the 
troubles  Into  which  we  so  carelessly  blun- 
dered. 

Our  first  mistake  was  to  think  that  abor- 
tion figures  would  not  rise  because  the  pro- 
cedure had  received  the  blessing  of  the  law. 
In  fact,  abortions  have  soared  in  Britain 
since  the  Act  was  passed.  There  were  about 
10.000  per  year  before  1967;  today  there  are 
about  138,000  per  year- nearly  380  a  day— 
and  the  numbers  are  still  rising. 

This  should  have  been  foreseen,  partly 
because  It  has  been  the  experience  of  all 
countries  and  states  which  have  made  abor- 
tion legal,  and  partly  because,  while  once 
there  was  a  stigma  attached  to  having  one's 
baby  aborted,  now  the  process  has  been  made 
socially  acceptable  by  the  highest  authority 
In  the  land.  Women  who  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  getting  abortions  before  1967  are 
now  doing  so  with  no  more  qualms  of  con- 
science than  getting  a  tooth  extracted. 

Any  doctor  knows  that  It  Is  a  perfectly 
natural  phenomenon  of  early  pregnancy  for 
a  woman  to  go  through  a  period  of  depres- 
sion and  rejection.  Perhaps  she  feels  sick  all 
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the  time,  perhaps  she  regrets  spoiled  holiday 
plans,  perhaps,  she  did  not  Intend  to  start 
a  baby  Just  then.  Nevertheless,  before  the 
Abortion  Act,  it  would  never  have  entered 
her  head  to  trot  along  to  her  OP  and  ask 
to  have  the  pregnancy  ended,  and  within  a 
few  weeks  she  would  not  only  accept  her 
condition,  but  usually  begin  to  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  baby.  Now,  with  the 
possibility  of  abortion  firmly  before  her,  the 
knowledge  that  even  Parliament  thinks 
nothing  of  It,  and  the  fact  that  her  tempo- 
rary period  of  rejection  coincides  exactly 
with  the  most  propitious  time  for  a  preg- 
nancy to  be  ended,  off  she  goes. 

Parliament,  at  the  time,  thought  the  Act 
would  mean  abortion  would  be  available  on 
demand.  In  fact,  the  sponsors  were  anxious 
to  assure  fellow  MPs  that  it  would  not.  But 
it  was  found  Impossible  to  use  too  closely- 
defined  wording  in  the  BUI,  and  the  resultant 
woolUness  of  the  legislation  Is  used  to  mean 
Just  what  different  doctors  want  It  to  mean, 
and  anyone  in  Britain  today  who  wants  an 
abortion  can  get  one. 

The  rising  tide  of  abortions,  not  surpris- 
ingly, has  put  hospitals  under  a  severe  strain. 
No  extra  money  has  been  allocated  to  the 
National  Health  Service  for  termination  of 
pregnancies,  and  the  g^ynaecologlcal  wards 
are  so  busy  that  women  who  need  other 
kinds  of  obstetric  care  are  often  kept  wait- 
ing for  months,  because  abortion  patients 
automatically  go  to  the  top  of  the  queue. 

Recently  the  Royal  College  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Qynoecologlsts  voiced  concern 
about  this,  citing  the  cases  of  two  patients, 
one  of  whom  when  finally  admitted  turned 
out  to  have  been  suffering  from  early  can- 
cer of  the  cervix. 

"But  a  woman  has  to  go  into  hospital  to 
have  a  baby,  anyway — so  she  Isn't  taking  up 
any  more  hospital  time  If  she  Is  there  for  an 
abortion  instead,"  say  the  pro-abortionlsts. 
Experience,  however,  has  taught  us  that  a 
woman  can  have  two  or  even  three  abor- 
tions In  the  time  she  would  take  to  have 
one  baby;  and  furthermore  NHS  consvilta- 
tions  on  abortion  candidates  take  fa*  onger 
than  the  straightforward  maternity  case,  for 
the  NHS  doctor  will  want  to  go  carefully 
into  precisely  why  the  woman  Is  seeking  an 
abortion,  and  Judge  whether  It  Is  the  right 
course  for  her. 

Many  senior  hospital  doctors  strongly  de- 
test abortion  operations.  Some  markedly 
leave  this  work  to  their  Juniors.  Today  ris- 
ing numbers  of  young  men  who  apply  for 
hospital  appointments  do  not  get  the  Job 
unless  they  declare  that  they  have  no  ob- 
jections to  carrying  out  abortions. 

Constant  reports  speak  of  the  distress  of 
nurses  at  having  to  take  part  In  these  op- 
erations. Disposal  of  a  recognisable  baby, 
however  small.  Is  a  wretched  business  for  a 
girl  whose  chosen  vocation  Is  to  preserve  life. 
Recently  a  nurse  came  to  see  me  to  tell 
me  that  she  had  decided,  after  months  of  in- 
decision, to  quit  her  Job.  She  said  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  the  day  before,  when  she 
had  been  given  the  now-routine  task  of  get- 
ting rid  of  an  aborted  baby.  This  one  was  a 
25-week  baby  boy.  In  the  premature  baby 
unit  she  also  had  a  25-week  baby  boy.  "I 
looked  at  the  little  live  aborted  child,  and  I 
Just  couldn't  see  how  It  was  right  that  I 
should  get  rid  of  him,  and  yet  do  all  In  my 
power  to  save  the  other  one — for  no  better 
reason  than  Just  the  mother  of  first  doesn't 
want  him,  and  the  mother  of  the  second 
does,"  she  said. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  recruitment  of 
both  doctors  and  nurses  In  the  midwifery 
field  Is  worrjrtng  both  the  Royal  College  of 
Nursing,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Gynaecologists.  Those  who  cam- 
paign for  legalised  abortion  must  face  the 
fact  that,  without  limitless  funds  for  a  hos- 
pital service,  and  a  limitless  supply  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  their  aims  will  mean  monu- 
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mental  problems.  Almost  all  those  who  ad- 
vocate easy  abortion  say  that  the  unborn 
baby  Is  Just  a  blob — a  messy  bit  of  nothing. 
Yet  by  the  time  most  abortions  are  carried 
out  the  "blob"  is  quite  recognisable  as  a 
baby.  In  the  first  three  years  after  the  British 
Abortion  Act  was  passed  528  babies  were 
aborted  at  over  six  months  gestation.  One 
made  the  headlines  when  he  cried  as  he  was 
put  into  an  incinerator. 

London  has  become  the  abortion  capital  of 
the  world.  Foreign  girls  from  the  continent, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden  and  even  from 
America  pour  Into  Britain.  Scotland  Yard 
has  had  to  take  action  against  taxlmen  at 
Heathrow  Airport  who  regularly  "touted"  for 
some  of  the  private  abortion  clinics.  These 
private  clinics  have  mushroomed  to  cope 
with  the  ever-rising  demand,  and  their 
charges  are  steep.  Usually  It  costs  about  £150 
($385),  through  some  are  as  high  as  £250 
($687),  while  others,  (operating,  unbeliev- 
ably, as  registered  charities)  charge  as  little 
as  £50  ($137) .  In  Birmingham  you  can  pay  for 
your  abortion  on  deferred  terms.  For  doctors 
without  strong  principles  about  preserving 
life,  the  Inducements  to  work  In  some  of  the 
private  abortion  clinics  are  strong.  Full  time 
aborting  can  earn  even  the  recently-qualified 
doctor  around  £200,000  ($825,000)  a  year. 

Because  of  the  heavy  emphasis  on  money, 
the  question  of  the  standard  of  care  for  the 
patient  In  some  of  these  clinics  is  currently 
being  investigated.  Reports  indicate  that  the 
first  question  asked  of  a  patient  has  nothing 
to  do  with  her  medical  condition.  "Have 
you  got  the  money,  and  is  it  In  cash?"  makes 
the  priority  clear.  There  have  been  many  re- 
ported examples  of  poor  or  Inadequate  med- 
ical care,  and  some  of  the  clinics  have  sub- 
sequently been  closed. 

Surely,  contraception  is  the  answer  to 
family  planning  problems,  not  abortion.  Tet 
because  abortion  Is  legal  in  Britain,  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  not  to  bother  with 
contraception.  Understandable,  In  a  way.  To 
some  It  Is  a  nuisance:  to  others  It  "destroys 
the  mood."  "I  might  not  get  pregnant  any- 
way." thinks  the  woman,  "and  If  I  do,  I  can 
always  have  an  abortion."  Almost  all  our 
abortion  candidates,  when  questioned,  will 
admit  that  they  were  taking  no  precautions 
when  they  became  pregnant.  Family  Plan- 
ning Clinics  in  Britain  today  sometimes  ac- 
tually list  abortion  as  a  method  of  family 
planning.  Yet  contraception  has  never  been 
so  easy,  or  so  foolproof,  as  it  Is  today. 

There  are  many  facets  to  the  abortion 
problem.  What  about  handicapped  children? 
Many  kind  and  sympathetic  people  think 
that  If  a  child  Is  liable  to  be  handicapped, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  It  aborted.  But 
do  only  perfect  physical  specimens  have  the 
right  to  life?  I  have  worked  with  blind  and 
crippled  children,  and  with  mentaJly  handi- 
capped ones,  too.  and  I  know  that,  while 
these  youngsters  cannot  experience  life  as 
we  can,  they  do  find  their  own  way  to  enjoy 
it.  Life  is  a  truly  wonderful  thing;  because 
fate  has  denied  them  the  ability  to  take  all 
Its  advantages,  ought  man  to  deny  them  life 
Itself?  In  advocating  their  cause,  I  am  not 
saying  that  their  mothers  should  be  left 
to  cope  with  all  the  problems  of  looking  after 
them.  That  is  something  else  again.  Surely 
any  civilised  country  must  understand,  and 
help  with  facilities — bear  the  burden  of  car- 
ing for  its  less  fortunate  members,  not  get 
rid  of  them. 

Sometimes  the  argument  advanced  Is  the 
Women's  Lib  one:  "I  have  a  right  to  do  what 
I  want  with  my  own  body.  I  am  a  free  agent; 
if  I  choose  to  undergo  an  abortion.  It  is  no- 
one's  business  but  my  own."  Well,  of  course 
she  has  a  perfect  right  to  lead  her  own  life, 
and  use  her  body  however  she  wishes.  When 
she  has  an 'abortion,  however,  it  is  not  Just 
her  body  that  is  Involved — she  is  destroying 
another  human  being.  One  who  has  no  poe- 
stble  chance  of  defending  itself.  These  days 
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we  do  not  even  kill  murderers — how  can  it 
be  right  to  kill  the  most  Innocent  of  all  liv- 
ing things?  And  if  it  w  right  to  destroy  the 
child  Just  because  the  mother  does  not  want 
it,  would  the  mother  think  It  equally  right 
that  any  other  child  of  hers,  when  grown, 
should  destroy  her  if.  as  old  people  some- 
times do,  she  gets  troublesome,  or  cantan- 
kerous, or  makes  work? 

"Every  child  has  a  right  to  be  wanted"  has 
a  fine,  humanitarian  ring  about  It.  The  pro- 
abortlonlsts  often  use  this  argument.  Yet 
how  on  earth  can  anyone  tell  before  a  child 
is  even  bom  that  no-one  is  ever  going  to 
want  It,  or  that  It  will  lead  a  completely  use- 
less and  miserable  life  for  the  next  60  or  70 
years?  Some  women  who  did  not  want  their 
baby  at  the  start  change  their  minds  when 
they  see  the  child.  Others  do  not;  but  who 
would  be  arrogant  enough  to  claim  that  they 
could  tell,  when  the  child  was  first  con- 
ceived, that  it  was  going  to  be  so  unlovable 
that  It  ought  never  to  see  the  light  of  day? 

There  are  still  other  points  which  should 
be  considered.  What  about  the  psychological 
effect  of  abortion?  Many  women,  as  I  know 
from  my  post-bag,  go  through  a  nightmare 
of  conscience  afterwards,  particularly  if 
subsequently  they  find  they  cannot  have  any 
more  children.  And  the  physical  effects  fre- 
quently lead  to  Just  this.  It  is  a  proven  fact 
that  the  more  abortions  a  woman  has,  the 
less  likely  she  Is  to  conceive  when  she  wants 
to  do  so. 

What  about  the  demographic  effects?  There 
is  talk  of  a  population  explosion,  though 
there  again  that  Is  a  problem  which  ought 
to  be  tackled  by  birth  control,  not  abortion. 
But  we  should  consider  carefully  what  type 
of  people  have  the  education  to  take  ecologi- 
cal considerations  into  their  plans  as  to  the 
size  of  their  families. 

Russia  was  the  first  country  to  legalise 
abortion,  in  the  early  1920s.  The  numbers  of 
abortions  rose  to  such  high  figures  that  the 
authorities  began  to  be  worried  at  the  effects 
upon  Soviet  population.  Amendment  after 
amendment  did  nothing  to  check  the  rise, 
and  finally  the  law  was  reversed.  Today  It  Is 
far  from  easy  to  get  an  abortion  in  the  USSR. 
Japan's  Prime  Minister  told  his  parliament 
last  year  that  the  growing  disregard  for  the 
sanctity  of  human  life,  as  epitomised  In  the 
abortion  figrures  In  that  country,  was  "en- 
dangered the  very  survival  of  Japan."  "We 
are,"  he  said,  "killing  off  our  work  force." 

When  hviman  life  is  regarded  as  deliberate- 
ly expendable,  and  no  longer  sacred,  society 
Is  on  a  slippery  slope  indeed.  In  Britain,  a 
Bill  to  bring  In  euthanasia  was  introduced 
very  shortly  after  the  Abortion  Act  went 
through.  Luckily,  we  defeated  it,  but  the 
writing  Is  on  the  wall.  Even  the  pious  hope 
that  legalised  abortions,  however  unsavoury, 
would  end  back-street  abortions,  has  not 
been  realised.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of 
abortion  in  a  private  nursing  home,  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  one's  name  and  address 
and  personal  details  in  an  NHS  hospital, 
back-street  abortions  still  continue. 

Barren  women  have,  in  the  past,  been  able 
to  adopt  babies.  There  has  Just  been  an  an- 
nouncement in  Britain  that  childless  women 
had  better  resign  themselves  to  taking  up  a 
hobby,  cr  a  Job,  for  now  there  are  no  babies 
to  adopt,  largely  because  of  our  abortion  leg- 
islation. 

A  Labour  Cabinet  Minister,  speaking  In  the 
House  of  Conunons  In  1969,  declared  himself 
very  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  Abor- 
tion Act  because,  "had  It  not  been  passed, 
we  should  have  had  120,000  more  Illegitimate 
babies  alive  today."  And  that,  perhaps,  final- 
ises the  argument.  If,  like  him,  you  think 
that  is  a  good  thing,  possibly  you  may  think 
it  a  good  Act.  If,  like  me,  you  feel  that  society 
ought  to  help  and  accept  illegitimate  chil- 
dren instead  of  killing  them  off,  then  you 
will  not. 
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DO  WE  NEED  THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE? 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  an  article  from  the  New  Lead- 
er. March  20,  1972,  by  Norman  P.  Smith 
in  the  Record  today.  It  is  entitled 
"Checking  the  Arithmetic:  Do  We  Really 
Need  the  Space  Shuttle?"  and  is  parti- 
cularly pertinent  in  view  of  the  forth- 
coming vote  in  the  House  on  the  space 
shuttle  program. 

The  author  has  served  as  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Engineering  and  Devel- 
opment at  NASA's  Manned  Space  Cen- 
ter in  Houston.  He  raises  the  issues  and 
questions  that  still  stand  in  need  of  ex- 
amination and  hard  answers. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Checking  the  Arithmetic:  Do  We  Really 

Need  the  Space  Shuttle? 

(By  Norman  P.  Smith) 

The  space  shuttle  has  been  "readied  for 
launch"  by  NASA,  the  aerospace  Industry 
and  President  Nixon,  but  the  real  mission 
director — Congress — has  not  yet  pushed  the 
flnal  "go"  button.  Whether  the  six-year  de- 
velopment project  Is  approved  or  aborted 
will  ultimately  depend  upon  how  well  It  Is 
understood  by  the  American  people  and 
where  It  Is  ranked  in  the  order  of  the  na- 
tion's priorities.  Whatever  the  outcome,  it  is 
certain  to  rouse  the  hottest  debate  heard 
thus  far  about  our  relatively  uncontroverslal 
space  program. 

The  shuttle  obviously  represents  an  enor- 
mous step  in  space  technology  and,  not  so 
obviously,  a  commitment  to  undertake  great- 
ly Increased  space  activities  In  the  future. 
Proponents  see  it  as  opening  the  door  to 
space;  critics,  as  opening  the  door  to  the 
treasury.  NASA  currently  estimates  the  cost 
of  developing  the  system  at  $5.5-6.6  billion 
Including  two  orblters  ($260  million  each)' 
and  four  boosters  ($50  million  each).  That 

figure,  however,  excludes  launch  exijenses 

i.e..  propellant,  pad  services,  refurbishment 
between  flights,  etc.— and  the  price  of  the 
payloads  that  the  shuttle  will  haul  into  orbit 

Because  the  shuttle  is  largely  reusable 
rather  than  expendable  like  present  space- 
craft, NASA  argues  that  it  will  provide  "air- 
line-type service"  into  space  "for  a  small 
fraction  of  today's  costs."  Designed  to  ferry 
men  and  material  between  the  ground  and 
earth  orbit,  the  vehicle  has  been  under  spo- 
radic study  by  NASA,  the  Air  Porce  and  in- 
dustry for  several  years.  A  recent  Intensive 
effort  funded  mainly  by  NASA  has  distilled 
dozens  of  preliminary  designs  into  one  that 
looks  like  a  fat  airplane  with  an  oversized 
fuselage,  tiny  wings,  and  a  huge  rump  stuffed 
with  rocket  engines.  It  is  a  plane,  we  are  told, 
within  the  atmosphere,  but  a  spacecraft  once 
It  enters  the  vacuum  of  space.  Roughly  the 
length  and  span  of  a  Douglas  DC-9  Jet  trans- 
port, it  contains  a  pay  load  bay  capacious 
enough  to  swallow  a  Greyhound  bus. 

This  airplane-shaped  orblter  would  mount 
piggyback  on  a  launch  vehicle,  resembling  a 
large  airliner  stuck  to  the  side  of  a  Satiu-n- 
slzed  booster.  The  six  rocket  engines  of  the 
first  stage  would  lift  it  to  an  altitude  of  36 
miles  and  accelerate  it  to  3.500  mUes  per  hour 
before  being  discarded.  As  the  empty  booster 

fell  back  to  earth,  some  kind  of  landing  aid 

probably  parachutes— would  drop  it  gently 
into  the  sea.  Waiting  ships  would  tow  the 
floating  booster  back  to  the  launch  facility 
to  have  it  refurbished  for  another  flight. 
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Meanwhile,  the  orblter  would  have  ignited 
Its  three  engines,  fueled  by  liquid  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  propellant  from  a  large  tank 
strapped  to  its  belly.  Upon  reaching  orbit, 
the  empty  tank  is  to  be  cut  loose;  what  does 
not  burn  up  in  reentry  should  flutter  harm- 
lessly down  Into  the  ocean.  Once  the  orbiter's 
mission  was  completed,  retrorockets  wovild 
slow  it  into  a  descent  trajectory.  Air  friction 
In  reentry  would  then  further  reduce  Its 
speed  untu  it  could  glide  to  its  landing  site. 
Each  orblter  would  be  designed  to  make  100 
round  trips,  whUe  the  boosters  would  be  re- 
used perhaps  only  10-20  times,  and  the 
throw-away  fuel  tank  would  have  to  be  re- 
placed for  each  launch. 

The  shuttle,  designated  the  Space  Trans- 
portation System  (STS)  by  the  Air  Force, 
naturally  invites  comparison  with  the  super- 
sonic transport  (SST),  whose  defeat  in  Con- 
gress last  year  sent  a  cold  chill  through 
NASA  and  the  aerospace  Industry.  A  larger, 
more  expensive  scheme  with  far  more  tenu- 
ous possibilities  of  financial  return,  the  STS 
will  inevitably  receive  the  same  hard  scru- 
tiny that  scuttled  the  SST.  In  responding 
factually  and  futilely  to  the  nebulous,  emo- 
tion-laden charges  of  environmental  damage, 
the  industry  missed  by  a  supersonic  mile  the 
main  point  of  the  SST  furor:  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  first  major  nonmiUtary  pie-ln-the- 
sky  program  that  the  public  could  get  its 
hands  on  since  the  popular  eruption  of  social 
concern.  The  SST  seemed  unrelated  to  to- 
day's needs,  a  kind  of  "hobbyshop"  effort,  to 
use  the  term  engineers  sometimes  hurl  at 
projects  pursued  more  for  fun  or  excitement 
than  practicality  or  necessity. 

The  SST's  hobby-shop  image  was  inadver- 
tently highlighted  by  disclosure  of  aerospace 
proposals  for  a  hypersonic  transport,  or  HST. 
This  one  would  travel  at  twice  the  speed  of 
the  SST,  with  passengers  sitting  inside  a  fuse- 
lage loaded  with  liquid  hydrogen  propellant, 
looking  out  at  wings  glowing  red  hot  from 
air  friction.  "If  you  like  the  SST,"  quipped 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "you  11  love  the 
HST."  NASA  may  not  have  done  the  shuttle 
a  favor  by  linking  it  with  the  hypersonic 
transport  through  spinoff.  'The  shuttle,"  said 
NASA's  Bob  Voss,  "will  lead  to  future  devel- 
opment of  a  .  .  .  transportation  system  .  .  . 
capable  of  reaching  speeds  of  perhaps  Mach 
12  and  above." 

Prom  a  strictly  technical  standpoint, 
NASA's  decision  to  make  the  shuttle  a  prior- 
ity project  Is  backed  by  solid  logic.  It  is  a 
bold  attempt  to  solve  several  central  prob- 
lems that  were  simply  too  great  to  tackle 
during  the  first  decade  of  space  flight,  in- 
cluding the  reusability  of  hardware.  Prom  the 
beginning  of  the  space  age,  rocket  men  have 
grieved  over  the  loss  of  their  expensive  boost- 
ers after  only  one  quick  firing.  Still,  every 
scheme  to  save  their  fragile  craft  from  a 
watery  grave  entaUed  Intolerable  payload 
penalties  or  imjustiflable  development  costs. 
The  agency  now  proposes  to  use  stiff,  heavy 
propellant  tanks  and  simple  rocket  engines 
to  make  recovery  and  reuse  more  feasible, 
but  one  official  admits  that  "we  really  don't 
know  .  .  .  the  number  of  flights  |to|  expect 
out  of  these  systems." 

Another  pressing  problem  Is  the  replace- 
ment of  helpless  parachute  drops  Into  the 
ocean  with  pilot-controlled  landings  on  solid 
ground.  This  would  both  eliminate  the  ex- 
pensive recovery  effort  by  the  Navy  and  facili- 
tate reuse  of  the  spacecraft.  Yet  the  winged 
configuration  that  Is  best  for  landing  would 
create  horrible  difficulties  during  the  fiery 
descent  into  the  earth's  atmosphere,  while 
a  simple  cone-shaped  design  for  easy  re- 
entry could  hardly  be  worse  when  It  comes 
time  to  land.  As  one  might  expect,  the  more 
a  vehicle  resembles  an  airplane,  the  harder 
it  la  to  protect  In  reentry,  and  consequently 
the  heavier  and  more  expensive  It  will  be. 

The  size  and  cost  of  the  shuttle  project 
has    given    It    a    turbulent    history    within 
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NASA  Itself.  During  early  studies  the 
agency  went  all-out  for  a  full  solutlbn'to  all 
problems  at  once.  The  result  was  a  monster 
vehicle,  at  least  on  paper.  Weighing  over  5 
million  pounds,  it  was  simUar  in  size  to  a 
Boeing  707  mounted  vertically  on  a  Boeimt 
747  or  Lockheed  C5A  for  a  rocket-tvpe 
launch.  Between  them,  the  orbiter  and 
booster  had  14  large  engines  for  space  pro- 
pulsion. 48  small  thrusters  for  attitude  con- 
trol,  and  14  airbreathing  Jet  engines  for 
flying  back  within  the  atmosphere  to  au  air- 
plane-like landing. 

Estimates  of  development  costs  generaUy 
ranged  from  $8-15  bUlion,  not  counting 
flight  vehicles  ($400  million  per  pair) 
launch  and  payload.  When  James  Fletcher 
took  over  NASA  In  1971.  he  saw  that  the 
shuttle,  as  then  conceived,  required  too 
great  an  advance  in  the  "state  of  the  art  " 
Under  pressure  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  he  ordered  a  retreat  from 
the  all-recoverable  two-airplane  configura- 
tion to  a  less  exotic  partially  recoverable  ver- 
sion. With  $5.5  bUlion  as  a  target,  the  boost- 
er became  a  more  conventional  launching 
rocket  designed  for  a  parachute-and-tow- 
back  recovery,  and  the  orblter  was  consider- 
ably reduced  in  size  by  strapping  on  a  throw- 
away  fuel  tank.  It  is  on  this  model  that 
NASA  now  pins  Its  hopes  with  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress. 

How  much  support  the  White  House  gave 
the  project  during  the  planning  stage  U 
not  at  all  clear.  After  the  President's  spe- 
cial task  group,  chaired  by  Vice  President 
Agnew,  mentioned  the  need  for  a  shuttle  In 
Its  1969  report,  the  Administration  was  si- 
lent on  the  subject  for  over  two  years  Then 
last  January  6,  Nixon  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
shuttle. 

The  full  possibilities  of  space,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "can  never  be  more  than  fraction- 
ally realized  so  long  as  every  single  trip  from 
earth  remains  a  matter  of  special  effort  and 
staggering  expense."  The  new  system  "may 
bring  operating  costs  down  as  low  as  one- 
tenth  of  those  for  the  present  launch  vehi- 
cles," he  continued,  and  seems  likely  to  "take 
the  place  of  all  present  launch  vehicles  ex- 
cept the  very  smallest  and  very  largest."  He 
also  spoke  of  technological  and  employment 
benefits,  and  the  opportunity  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Reduced  cost  has  long  been  NASA's  chief 
sales  pitch  for  the  shuttle.  Officials  claim 
that  in  contrast  to  a  conventional  booster,  a 
reusable  one  would  lower  the  expense  of 
placing  a  payload  in  orbit  from  $700-1,000 
per  pound  to  about  $100  per  pound,  "with 
potential  for  an  even  lower  figure."  To  reach 
that  estimate,  the  agency  divided  the  ex- 
pected launch  cost  of  $7-8  million  by  the 
vehicle's  full  payload  capacity  of  66,000 
pounds.  This  is  misleading  on  several  scores. 
First  of  all,  the  comparison  Is  not  really 
accurate.  Because  the  Saturn  boosters  are 
not  resuable,  NASA  has  appropriately  In- 
cluded their  price  in  calculating  convention- 
al launch  costs.  Its  estimate  for  the  shuttle, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  take  the  cost  of 
the  resuable  orbiter  or  booster  Into  account. 
Whatever  the  reasoning  here,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  to  charge  one-hundredth  of  the 
$260  mUllon  orblter  ($2.6  nuillon)  and  one- 
twentieth  of  the  $50  mUllon  booster  (by  co- 
incidence, also  $2.5  million)  to  each  flight. 
Adding  this  $5  million  brings  the  total  ex- 
pense of  a  launch  to  about  $13  million — or 
roughly  $200  per  pound.  If  the  shutUe  Is 
loaded  to  full  capacity. 

Secondly,  NASA's  figures  faU  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  $6.5  billion  development  cost  of  the 
shuttle.  Accepting  the  agency's  projection  of 
446  flights  over  10  years,  the  development  cost 
per  mission  comes  to  $12  million;  adding  the 
true  launch  and  hardware  cost  of  $13  million, 
each  flight  budgets  out  to  $26  million.  Of 
course,  if  the  shuttle  files  more  than  445 
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missions,  the  per-fllght  cost  decreases;  with 
fewer  missions,  It  rises  accordingly. 

Thirdly,  It  Is  unrealistic  to  presume  that 
the  shuttle  will  carry  a  full  load  on  every 
flight,  and  vrtth  lighter  cargoes  the  cost  per 
pound  Increases  In  direct  ratio.  For  a  capacity 
load,  a  $26  million  launch  runs  about  $400 
per  pound;  at  half-capacity  almost  $800  per 
pound,  in  the  same  ball  park  as  large  throw- 
away  boosters  like  Saturn  and  Titan  m.  If 
the  shuttle  lofted  a  single  satellite  of,  say, 
2,000  pounds  (most  are  not  even  this  heavy) , 
the  cost  would  be  a  disastrous  $12,500  per 
pound.  The  agency  has  not  said  what  propor- 
tion of  the  system's  capacity  It  expects  to 
utilize  on  the  average,  but  to  bring  any  real 
savings  in  space  transportation,  the  shuttle 
will  have  to  make  frequent  flights  with  very 
heavy  loads. 

Little  support  for  such  heavy  traffic  Into 
orbit  can  be  found  In  our  past  space  pro- 
gram. NASA's  annual  unmanned  satellite 
launches  numbered  about  18  in  1968  and 
1969,  down  to  about  14  in  1970  and  1971; 
the  total  since  the  program  began  in  1958 
Ls  approximately  200  (excluding  booster  de- 
velopment flights) .  The  Mercury,  Apollo  and 
Gemini  manned  missions  account  for  an- 
other two  dozen  launches. 

Given  that  many  satellites  weigh  only  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  It  may  be  more  Impor- 
tant to  look  at  the  total  weight  placed  In 
orbit.  Except  for  Apollo,  no  satellite  ap- 
proached as  much  as  a  tenth  of  the  capacity 
of  the  shuttle,  and  the  annual  weight  of 
all  NASA  satellites  for  1966-70  averaged  about 
16,000  pounds — less  than  a  fourth  of  the  sys- 
tem's capacity  for  one  flight.  At  the  agency's 
projected  rate  of  45  launches  a  year,  the 
shuttle  could  lift  Into  orbit  nearly  3  million 
pounds  annually. 

In  its  guarded  and  very  general  prediction 
of  space  traffic.  NASA  has  stated  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  shuttle's  cargo  will  be  unmanned 
satellites.  The  agency  expects  to  save  money 
on  satellite  development  because  the  shut- 
tle's great  weight-lifting  ability  will  permit 
the  use  of  cheaper,  heavier  materials  and 
"off-the-shelf"  Instrumentation,  instead  of 
exotic  materials  and  expensive  miniaturized 
gear. 

Satellites  have  earned  a  permanent  place 
in  the  skies,  and  their  uses  are  expanding. 
But  many  of  the  suggested  applications — 
such  as  spotting  fish,  forest  fires,  and  pollu- 
tion— are  so  far  only  Interesting  Ideas.  Nei- 
ther the  technology  nor  the  need  for  at- 
tempting these  things  from  orbit  has  been  es- 
tablished. 

Moreover,  the  shuttle  cannot  be  counted 
on  to  do  the  entire  Job  by  itself:  To  retrieve 
or  place  a  satellite.  It  would  have  to  rocket  its 
own  great  mass  Into  the  precise  orbit  desired, 
a  maneuver  requiring  a  tremendous  quan- 
tity of  propellant.  Thus  a  small  tug  (carried 
into  orbit  by  the  shuttle)  has  been  proposed 
for  the  task  of  chasing  satellites.  Not  yet  de- 
signed or  developed,  the  tug  is  considered  a 
possible  venture  for  Europ>ean  participation 
in  the  project. 

In  any  event,  taken  at  face  value,  NASA's 
estimates  for  the  shuttle  imply  an  Incredible 
amount  of  satellite  traffic.  If  its  3-mlllion- 
pound  annual  capacity  is  to  be  80  per  cent 
satellites,  a  fully  loaded  shuttle  (necessary 
to  maintain  low  operating  costs)  would  haul 
2.4  million  pounds  into  orbit  every  year.  Even 
If  Its  load  averaged  only  60  per  cent  capacity 
(thereby  raising  hob  with  the  cost  per 
I>ound),  the  total  would  come  to  1.2  million 
pounds — over  80  times  the  average  weight 
put  into  orbit  each  year  from  1965-71.  At  the 
going  satellite  price  of  $2,000-7,000  per 
pound,  the  cost  would  run  In  the  billions 
of  dollars. 

The  Shuttle's  over-capacity  for  NASA's  pur- 
poses (it  originally  desired  a  26,000-pound 
payload  limit)  reflects  the  high  price  the 
agency  paid  for  Air  Force  support.  Although 
no  details  have  been  released  on  the  type  of 
cargoes  planned,  NASA  has  Indicated  that 
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about  30  per  cent  wil  consist  of  Defense  De- 
partment equipment.  Colonel  John  O.  Albert, 
Director  of  Space  Operations  for  the  Air 
Force,  has  said  that  his  service  is  planning  to 
use  the  Shuttle  for  all  of  Its  future  launch 
needs  and  that  no  new  space  boosters  are  be- 
ing developed  beyond  the  present  Titan  in. 

A  crucial  question  is  whether  the  use  of 
military  payloads  in  space,  whatever  they 
may  be,  will  lower  or  raise  world  tensions, 
promote  or  hinder  arms  limitations.  If  the 
shuttle  oould  serve  a  surveillance  system 
operated  by  an  international  authority  for 
the  benefit  of  all  countries  (an  idea  advocated 
by  many,  including  Edward  Teller)  it  might 
become  a  world-wide  priority.  To  date,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  no  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

No  sooner  did  President  Nixon  endorse  the 
shuttle  In  early  January  than  the  battle 
lines  began  to  form.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  denounced  the  project  as  a 
"misplacement  of  priorities"  and  predicted 
a  major  election-year  fight  over  the  space 
budget.  Democratic  Presidential  hopefuls 
Edmund  Muskle,  George  McGovern  and  John 
Lindsay  have  Joined  the  opposition,  while 
Henry  Jackson  and  Hubert  Humphrey  are 
backing  NASA.  Senators  Walter  Mondale  (D.- 
Mlnn.)  and  William  Proxmire  (D.-Wls.), 
leaders  in  the  fight  against  the  SST,  are  do- 
ing business  at  their  old  stand.  Mondale  has 
compared  the  shuttle's  satellite  repair  func- 
tion to  "building  a  fleet  of  gold-plated  Cadil- 
lacs to  go  out  and  fix  a  wheel  on  a  wheel- 
barrow." Press  reaction,  meanwhile,  has  been 
generally  favorable,  but  some  v/riters  are 
closely  examining  NASA's  cost  estimates 
Bin  Hines,  a  columnist  for  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  has  declared  flatly  that  "the  goal 
of  $100  per  pound  cannot  be  met." 

The  question  of  whether  the  shuttle  Is  a 
legitimate  requirement  or  a  hobby-shop  proj- 
ect cannot  be  answered  in  isolation.  The  de- 
sign now  proposed  is  an  honest  solution  to 
the  most  pressing  problems  of  space  flight, 
though  NASA  may  have  weakened  its  case 
by  overstating  the  argument  of  economy.  It 
has  also  failed  to  acknowledge  that  the 
shuttle  will  save  money  only  if  the  nation 
undertakes  a  vastly  expanded  space  program. 
Therefore  the  program  Itself  must  first  be 
defined  and  then  examined  to  determine  how 
well  it  pertains,  directly  ot  indirectly,  to 
society's  goals  today. 

^>okesmen  for  science  and  technology  have 
always  contended  that  "progress"  must  be 
allowed  to  continue  unimiieded,  lest  our  spirit 
as  a  people  stagnate.  Yet  the  critical  Is- 
sue, it  would  seem,  is  to  channel  the  drive 
for  progress  toward  solving  the  specific,  ur- 
gent problems  impairing  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  country.  This  Is  the  Issue  that  sbot 
down  the  SST — and  that  not  only  the  shuttle 
but   the  entire   space   program   now   faces. 


STEVEN  CIPOLLA  IS  FINALIST 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSK! 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  by  the  fact  that  a  Buffalo  youth, 
Steven  J.  CipoUa,  Jr.,  of  55  Manchester 
Place,  has  placed  third  among  10  finalists 
in  the  26th  annual  "Boy  of  the  Year" 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America. 

Steven  represented  the  New  York  re- 
gion in  the  finals  and  made  a  credita- 
ble showing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  an  article  on  the  contest  from 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  April  12: 
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BtriTALO  YOtTTH  PLACES  Thiko  In  VS. 

"Boy  OF  Yeab"  Event 

Washington,  April  12. — A  Buffalo  youth 
today  placed  third  among  10  finalists  in  the 
26th  annual  "Boy  of  the  Year"  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America. 

He  Is  Steven  J.  ClpoUa  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Steven  J.  ClpoUa  8r.  of  55  Manchester 
PI.  A  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Unit  of 
the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Buffalo,  he  represented 
the  New  York  region  in  the  fljials. 

Steven  and  the  other  regional  winners 
received  $500  awards  at  a  breakfast  meeting 
today. 

A  co-captain  of  the  Seneca  Vocational  High 
School  football  team,  Steven  spent  10  weeks 
as  an  exchange  student  in  Ecuador  last 
summer  and  was  credited  with  organizing 
that  country's  first  boys'  club. 

Steven  was  accompanied  here  by  Nick  Mor- 
tellaro,  director  of  educational  and  cultural 
activities  for  the  Buffalo  Boys  Clubs. 

Winner  of  this  year's  competition  was 
Rodrigo  Guerra  Jr..  16,  of  Pasadena,  Calif., 
who  receives  a  $4000  award. 


JUVENILE  CRIME 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Institute  for  Continuing  Studies 
of  Juvenile  Justice.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  I  strongly  urge  its  passage  as  a  nec- 
essary tool  in  reversing  the  upward  trend 
of  juvenile  crime. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  juvenile  of- 
fenders arrested  this  year  will  return  to 
our  criminal  justice  system  within  the 
next  5  years.  We  must  provide  the  neces- 
sary tools  by  which  these  aberrant  youth 
will  not  travel  down  the  tragic  road  to  a 
life  of  crime.  Clearly,  we  must  reverse  the 
juvenile  crime  cycle  and  not  allow  that 
first  youthful  offense  to  become  a  take- 
off point  for  a  life  of  arrest  and  impri- 
sonment. This  legislation  provides  the 
means  to  accomplish  this  worthwhile  ob- 
jective. It  does  not  provide  just  another 
study  of  the  problem,  for  example,  but 
real  action  as  well.  It  is  obvious  Uiat  our 
juvenile  justice  system  is  deficient  in  co- 
ordination and  could  be  made  to  function 
more  eflBciently.  I  am  certain  that  few 
in  this  body  would  question  the  urgency 
of  legislative  action  that  will  review  and 
strengthen  our  policies  and  practices  in 
the  areas  of  juvenile  justice. 

This  bill  provides  a  two-pronged  action 
attack  on  juvenile  crime.  First,  it  pro- 
vides a  centralized  source  for  pertinent 
information  on  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Second,  it  will  be  a  training  cen- 
ter for  those  who  will  deal  with  juveniles 
in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  closest  parallel  we  have  to  this 
proposed  institute  is  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Academy.  No  one  will 
dispute  the  effectiveness  of  this  academy 
in  disseminating  information  and  exper- 
tise on  law  enforcement  techniques  to  our 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. It  has  been  well  received  on  all  levels 
of  government  as  an  important  tool  in 
the  overall  attack  on  crime. 

Now  we  wish  to  extend  a  similar  tool 
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to  the  problems  of  juvenile  crime.  With 
proper  training,  law  enforcement  officers, 
corrections  officers,  social  workers,  and 
court  personnel  who  come  into  contact 
with  juvenile  offenders  will  have  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  turn  these  youths 
away  from  a  life  of  crime.  Also  by 
strengthening  our  local  and  State  ability 
to  deal  with  juvenile  crime  they  will  be- 
come a  more  potent  deterrent  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  deserves  the 
unanimous  support  of  this  body,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  all  my  colleagues  will  vote 
for  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  Hanoi's  regular  army,  with  the  most 
modern  tanks,  self-propelled  artUlery  and 
missiles,  crunched  thru  the  demilitarized 
zone  separating  the  two  Vletnams.  It  threw 
away  the  fiction  of  a  guerrilla  war.  It  was  an 
invasion,  patterned  on  World  War  11  blitz- 
krieg techniques. 

President  Nixon's  agonizing  decision  to 
bomb  the  northern  supply  bases  that  support 
the  Invasion  was  entirely  Justified.  It  war 
not  "a  new  level  of  barbarism."  Sen.  Mc- 
Qovern's  charge,  however,  may  be  a  new  level 
of  poltlcal  hypocrisy. 


BOMBING  AND  MORALITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
lead  editorial  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  regarding  our  retaliatory  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam  is  the  most  per- 
ceptive I  have  seen : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Apr.  18,   1972] 
Bombing  and  Morality 
President     Nixon's     renewed     air     strikes 
against    North    Vietnam    predictably    have 
brought    charges    from    the    antiwar    move- 
ment that  he  Is  acting  in  an  "Immoral"  way. 
For   e.xample.    Sen.    George   S.    McGovern 
D-S.D.,  declared  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  guilty  of 
"a  moral  outrage"  and  has  descended  to  "a 
new  level  of  barbarism." 

Since  Sen.  McOovern  is  now  the  left's 
leading  contender  for  his  party's  presidential 
nomination,  his  views  on  Vietnam  deserve 
attention.  We  long  have  been  disturbed  by 
their  one-sldedness. 

Sen.  McGovern  and  others  In  "the  move- 
ment" behave  as  If  anything  the  North  Viet- 
namese do  anywhere  In  Indochina  is  moral 
patriotic  and  Justified,  but  anything  done 
to  resist  them  Is  Immoral,  dictatorial  and 
unjust. 

The  Vietnam  War  has  roots  going  back  a 
generation,  and  this  isn't  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss which  side  was  •right"  or  "wrong"  at 
the  start— If  it  makes  any  difference  at  this 
stage. 

What  Is  clear  is  that  there  Is  a  countrv 
called  South  Vietnam,  whose  sovereignty  is 
recognized  by  most  major  non-Communist 
nations,  and  that  its  people  have  the  right 
to  be  left  alone.  Whether  they  wish  to  be 
governed  by  President  Thieu  we're  not  able 
to  say,  but  they  obviously  don't  want  to  live 
under  communism  imposed  by  Hanoi 

If  the  Viet  Cong  had  anything  remotely 
approaching  majority  support  In  the  South 
It  wouldn't  need  the  services  of  almost  the 
Whole  North  Vietnamese  army  to  defect  the 
Thjeu  regime. 

For  years  North  Vietnamese  regiments  have 
marauded  where  they  don't  belong— in  the 
innocent-bystander  nations  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos  and  in  regions  of  South  Vietnam 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  North 

They  have  shelled  cities,  mined  buses  filled 
With  peasants,  massacred  villages,  mortared 
market  places,  murdered  school  teachers  In 
front  of  their  pupils  and  committed  many 
otner  crimes  too  sickening  to  retell 

In  all  this.  Sen.  McGovern  and  his  back- 
ers in  the  "peace"  movement,  some  of  them 
wavers  of  Viet  Cong  flags.  faU  to  see  Im- 
morality. 

But  when  anything  happens  to  disturb  the 
sacred  soU  of  North  Vietnam,  it  is  "a  moral 
outrage." 


BONN-MOSCOW  TREATY 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  are 
wondering  who  is  responsible  for  the 
President's  agenda.  His  visit  to  Moscow 
is  so  important  to  the  Soviets  that  even 
the  bombing  of  Russian  ships  in  the  Hai- 
phong harbor  does  not  seem  to  affect  his 
plans  for  his  Moscow  visit  in  May.  Many 
are  suspicious  that  the  Moscow  trip  must 
therefore  be  vitally  important  to  the 
Russians. 

It  just  so  happens  that  the  West  Ger- 
man Government,  presently  controlled 
by  the  arch-socialist  Willy  Brandt  by  a 
very  narrow  coalition  margin,  will  be  vot- 
ing   on     the    so-called    Bonn-Moscow 
treaties  during  the  month  of  May.  Rati- 
fication  of  the  Moscow   treaty   by   the 
Bonn  government  could  well  have  serious 
consequences  on  the  West  Germans  to 
the  extent  of  involving  the  Bhreznev  doc- 
trine and  irrevocably  starting  them  on 
the  road  to  reunification  of  all  of  Ger- 
many   under   communism.   The   Bonn- 
Moscow  treaty  is  so  important  to  the 
Brandt-Moscow  coalition  that  the  Rus- 
sians first  tried  the  public  appeal  per- 
suasion by  offering  unprecedented  Easter 
visitation  rights  for  West  Germans  to 
visit  their  East  German  relatives  Com- 
munist spokesmen  have  even  offered  fa- 
vorable trade  agreements  to  induce  popu- 
lar support  of  the  treaty.  Having  failed 
the  latest  Soviet  reaction  has  been  to 
threaten  the  West  German  Government 
should  it  faU  to  ratify  the  Bonn-Moscow 
treaty. 

Consideration  of  the  Bonn-Moscow 
treaties  commences  on  May  3  and  4,  with 
a  vote  in  the  Lower  House  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  favorable.  Thereafter  the 
treaty  will  be  considered  on  May  19  by 
the  Upper  House,  which  is  considered  to 
have  a  one-vote  majority  against  the 
treaty.  Should  the  treaty  be  defeated  in 
the  Upper  House,  a  conference  commit- 
tee between  the  two  Houses  is  expected 
to  convene  in  early  June  and  the  Lower 
House  can  override  the  Upper  House  ac- 
tion by  an  absolute  majority.  An  Unpre- 
dictable event  which  could  well  affect  the 
close  vote  on  the  treaty  is  the  elections 
m  Baden-Wurttemberg  scheduled  for 
April  23  which  could  change  the  vote  in 
the  Upper  House. 

In  the  meantime,  not  only  has  Presi- 
dent Nixon  reaffirmed  his  plans  to  sup- 
ply the  Communists  with  accommoda- 
tion propaganda  by  his  determination 
to  be  in  Moscow  near  the  time  of  the 
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treaty  vote,  but  he  recently  announced 
as  his  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to  W^ 
Germany,  Martin  J.  Hillenbrand  who  is 
expected  to  be  in  Bonn  to  reassure  the 
Germans  during  President  Nixon's  talks 
at  the  Kremlin. 

In  the  meantime,  the  average  West 
German  citizen  who  has  lived  27  years 
under  occupation  of  foreign  troops  Is 
nghtfully  concerned  that  his  freedom 
and  that  of  his  children  may  be  sold 
out  to  appease  the  Soviets  and  make  way 
for  future  U.S.  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Germany 
where  I  spoke  at  a  national  rally  at- 
tended    by   delegates    to   the   Deutsche 
Volksumon.   These   Germans   reminded 
me  of  my  own  people  inasmuch  as  they 
felt    that    neither    the    Brandt    Social 
Democrats  nor  the  minority  Christian 
Democrats    represented    their   best  in- 
terests nor  those  of  the  German  people 
The  average  German  on  the  street  is 
well  aware  that  at  the  time  the  Nation- 
alist  Chmese  were  expelled  from  the 
united  Nations  to  make  way  for  the  Red 
Chinese,  President  Nixon's  personal  ad- 
visor Henry  Kissinger,  was  in  Peking 
They  reaffirmed  their  desired  goal  of  a 
reunified  Germany,  but  not  at  the  cost 
of  communizing  all  Germans,  they  felt 
that  the  proposed  visit  by  President  Nix- 
on to  Moscow  at  the  time  of  the  all  im- 
portant Bonn-Moscow  treaty  vote  was 
far  too  reminiscent  of  the  U.N.-Peking 
deal  merely  to  be  a  coincidence 

I  include  my  speech  to  the  Volksunion 
and  related  news  clippings: 

Speech  by  Hon.  John  R.  Rarick 
Dr.  Prey,  members  and  friends  of  the 
Deutsche  Volksunion,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
I  am  indeed  privUeged  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  in  Germany  and  to  address  vou 
Twenty-elght  years  ago  I  came  to  Germany 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Army  I 
was  taken  prisoner  of  war  and  worked  In  an 
arbelt  commando  In  nearby  Wurburg.  In  fact 
April  1st  marks  the  27th  anniversary  of  mv 
escape  whUe  enroute  to  Nuremberg 

The  last  time  I  came  to  Germany  to  fight 
Nazis— this  time  I've  come  to  fight  Com- 
munists. 

Some  may  wonder  why  as  an  American  of 
German  descent  who  fought  the  German 
Government  and  had  been  a  prisoner  In  Ger- 
many m  World  War  II,  I  would  be  Interested 
in  returning  to  speak  to  the  German  people. 
I  do  so  because  I  am  a  free  man  and  the 
mission  that  my  country  undertook  follow- 
ing World  War  II  has  not  been  fulfilled;  that 
is,  a  free  unified  Germany  under  a  repre- 
sentative government  of  all  the  German 
people.  This  U  especlaUy  tragic  when  we  con- 
sider that  today  there  are  Germans  27  years 
of  age  who  were  not  even  bom  until  after 
the  war  between  your  country  and  mine 
yet  there  has  been  no  formal  negotiated 
peace  settlement,  to  end  the  war.  We  must 
place  the  blame  for  this  failure  to  achieve 
a  formal  peace  settlement  on  the  Soviet 
hierarchy  who  still  regards  the  war  as  con- 
tinuing and  win  continue  doing  so  until  they 
occupy  and  suppress  freedom  in  all  of  Ger- 
many. I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  do  all  In  my 
power  to  remove  the  seeds  of  discontent 
between  our  two  countries. 

As  one  of  the  many  American  minorities 
assimilated  into  the  American  majority  I 
am  aware  of  the  many  great  contributions 
the  German  people  have  made  through  the 
centuries  and  their  Influence  on  western  cul- 
ture, vsrhlch  U  also  the  culture  of  the  major- 
ity of  Americans— In  science,  music,  math, 
medicine,  aviation,  and  our  space  program. 
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which  saw  our  Americans  of  German  des- 
cent put  a  man  on  the  moon  far  In  advance 
of  the  Soviets  of  German  descent. 

I  say  In  all  honesty  and  sincerity  that  otir 
mutual  Interests  and  aspirations  far  ex- 
ceed our  differences. 

Like  many  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  am 
aware  that  the  Image  of  America  that  your 
people  receive  accentuates  the  negative  be- 
cause we  of  the  assimilated  majority  are 
presently  dispossessed  of  the  positions  of 
contrt^  In  our  own  country.  We  Americans 
are  burdened  under  many  of  the  same  Im- 
pediments that  you  experience  here  In  Ger- 
many— suppression  of  unbiased  facts,  the 
dissemination  of  half  truths,  a  national 
weakening  process  which  favors  an  ever- 
growing menace  of  International  commu- 
nism. We  Americans,  like  the  majority  of 
you  German  people,  want  peace — not  peace 
Soviet  style,  that  political  vacuum  which 
can  be  realized  only  when  all  anti-Commu- 
nist opposition  is  suppressed — or  to  put  It 
In  another  way,  when  all  freedom  Is  de- 
stroyed. 

The  peace  we  seek  Is  the  peace  of  mind  In 
being  left  alone.  The  truths  we  seek  are 
proven  facts  obtained  In  adversary  proceed- 
ings and  news  that  Informs  rather  than 
oplnonated  thec»-les  used  to  condition  and 
mold  public  opinion. 

In  our  country,  as  in  yours,  disgruntled 
minorities  and  manipulate  classes  continue 
to  disrupt  o\ir  peace  as  they  react  to  ex- 
ploitation from  the  phoney  promises  of  the 
communists  to  achieve  class  equality  and 
sharing  of  the  wealth.  Those  of  the  silent 
peaceful  majority  tolerate  this  hoping  that 
by  refusing  to  dignify  them  with  resistance 
or  confrontation,  the  challenges  to  freedom 
will  extinguish  quicker  and  without  leaving 
residual  scars. 

"nfortunately,  programmed  assaults  on 
freedom  have  developed  Into  a  nightmare  as 
the  peaceful  citizenry  despair  from  the  psy- 
chopoUtlcal  war  of  nerves.  The  Informed 
American  can  still  separate  manipulated 
communist  exploitation  of  the  masses  from 
true  oppression,   deprivation  and   Injustice. 

It  Is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  totali- 
tarian leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  misinterpret 
our  Individual  liberties,  our  free  speech,  and 
our  tolerance  of  dissent  as  signs  of  weakness 
rather  than  freedom.  If  the  Kremlin  mis- 
judges our  resolute  determination  as  free 
people.  It  will  repeat  the  same  mistake  made 
by  other  dictators  In  the  not  so  long  past. 

Today,  around  the  world  in  almost  every 
free  country,  class,  youth,  sex  and  racial  tur- 
moil are  promoted  for  communist  exploita- 
tion under  the  guise  of  achieving  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  freedom.  Violence  and  turmoil  are 
experienced  in  all  countries  except  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  colonies  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  colonies, 
demonstrations  are  only  tolerated  In  support 
of  the  communist  system. 

Those  of  you  In  Germany,  especially  those 
who  have  been  to  the  Berlin  wall  or  beyond, 
to  the  East,  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  lies 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  revolutionists  who  can 
only  find  repression  In  the  free  world.  Por 
the  difference  between  West  Germany  and 
East  Germany  Is  proof  enough  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  a  country  where  the  citi- 
zens of  all  classes  are  exploited  and  where 
repression  of  freedoms  exist. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  born  free  or 
who  have  tasted  that  individual  liberty  which 
gives  us  some  free  voice  in  our  present  and 
future  want  no  part  of  the  Soviet  plan.  Yet, 
the  Soviet  masters  continue  to  explain  their 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  only  after  the  world  community  Is 
under  complete  communist  domination,  abol- 
ishing Individual  liberty,  dissent,  or  opix>sl- 
tlon,  can  communism  achieve  its  proposed 
alms — the  Utopian  classless  state,  the  ant 
hill. 

The    majority    of    Americans    wbo    once 
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thought  that  co-existence  agreements  with 
the  Communists  would  result  In  peace  are 
now  realizing  that  to  the  Communists  co- 
existence was  but  another  battle  In  the  long 
war  for  world  conquest.  Co-existence  was  but 
one  step  forward  to  consolidate  its  holdings 
from  which  to  prepare  for  future  aggres- 
sion— all  in  the  name  of  peace. 

The  American  people,  despite  what  you 
hear  and  have  been  led  to  believe,  have  never 
retreated  from  the  front  lines  marking  the 
co-existence  barriers.  South  Vietnam,  Korea, 
Nationalist  China,  and  here  in  Germany, 
America's  young  men  continue  to  serve  on 
the  frontiers  that  separate  the  free  from  the 
Communist  police  state.  Nor  ha£  there  been 
any  retreat  by  the  Soviets,  who  supply  the 
weapons  of  war  to  North  Vietnam  and  In- 
vade and  subjugate  Czechoslovakia  and  Po- 
land, and  who  have  armed  Csistro's  Cuba. 

Informed  Americans  are  very  aware  that 
you  in  Germany  live  and  work  in  the  shadow 
of  the  co-existence  front  line  in  the  long 
struggle  to  contain  bolshevism  from  overrun- 
ning the  heartland  of  Europe — the  wellsprlng 
of  national  origin  of  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican people.  Your  destiny  is  also  ours — our 
freedoms  as  Americans  are  as  dependent  upon 
yours  as  yours  are  upon  ours.  For  as  Ger- 
many goes,  so  goes  Europe,  and  eventually 
the  world. 

The  American  people  who  also  suffered 
great  losses  and  hardship  in  World  War  n 
want  to  be  friends  of  the  German  people — 
for  anyone  to  even  suggest  that  Americans 
want  Germany  to  go  Communist  is  pre- 
posterous. 

I  speak  to  you  today  simply  as  one  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  not  in  any  ofliclal  capacity 
of  my  Government,  nor  my  political  party, 
nor  any  organized  group.  I  say  this  because 
this  is  your  country  and  the  decisions  are 
yours  and  not  ours.  I  have  no  more  right 
telling  the  German  people  how  to  run  their 
country  than  you  do  mine.  And  to  those  who 
are  anti-American,  I  would  say  the  quickest 
way  to  send  the  American  troops  in  Germany 
home  is  for  ratification  of  the  Bonn-Moscow 
Treaty.  Something  which  would  please  some 
Americans  as  well  as  Moscow. 

I  feel  it  is  fair  and  honest  to  tell  you  that 
our  American  President  has  likewise  made 
no  ofilclal  statement  nor  adopted  any  policy 
toward  Germany  in  this  regard  because  he 
wants  the  political  decisions  to  be  yours.  But 
just  as  he  has  not  publicly  disapproved  the 
Bonn-Moscow  Treaties,  neither  has  he  sup- 
ported them.  Don't  confuse  American  poli- 
tics with  American  foreign  policy. 

In  the  meantime,  your  people  can  expect 
to  be  bombarded  by  every  conceivable  pro- 
paganda method  of  persuasion,  and  diplo- 
matic pressures  to  mislead  your  govern- 
mental representatives  to  play  a  German  role 
of  Neville  Chamberlain  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  peace  In  our  time. 

Is  the  shakey  promise  of  reunification  of 
Germany  such  a  bargain  that  It  must  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  Sovletlzlng  all  Ger- 
mans? We  the  people  of  the  world  truly 
stand  at  the  threshold  of  "  new  era,  which 
wray  our  leaders  take  us  or  we  allow  them  to 
commit  us  remains  for  time  alone  to 
determine. 

The  Soviet  Union  in  its  imperialistic  pol- 
icies continues  to  overextend  its  political  and 
economic  controls.  No  country  can  occupy 
or  sustain  the  world  without  creating  dis- 
satisfaction and  losing  control  at  home.  As 
the  Soviets  extend,  they  weaken  their  home 
bases  as  their  people  continue  to  be  exposed 
to  new  ideas  and  provocations.  Every  totali- 
tarian form  of  government  contains  in  its 
systems  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  The 
weaknesses'  of  the  Russian  system  are  its 
undellverable  promises  to  its  i>eopIe  and  its 
violations  of  human  rights  to  its  own  people. 

In  the  ultimate,  the  decision  to  bold  firm 
this  bastion  of  freedom  on  the  co-existence 
frontier  rests  with  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
you  and  other  free  German  people  like  you. 
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Although  we  of  the  free  world  have  no 
Brezhnev-tyi>e  doctrine  providing  that  any 
country  which  Is  free  must  remain  free, 
Americans  believe  It  Is  in  the  Interests  of 
free  people  to  maintain  rather  than  weaken 
psychological,  political,  legal,  moral,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  defenses  against  the 
Communists.  Speaking  bluntly,  the  decisions 
of  the  West  German  people  could  strengthen 
or  weaken  the  free  world.  In  the  treaties  in 
question,  the  existing  Soviet  domination  over 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  confirms  tb« 
Communist  system. 

Although  German  OstpoUtlk  is  said  to  be 
motivated  by  and  directed  towards  decreasing 
tensions  In  Europe,  reconciling  differences 
with  eastern  neighbors  and  the  hope  for  last- 
ing peace  and  security  in  Europe,  it  has  thus 
far  but  reinforced  the  status  quo  and 
strengthened  the  Soviet  foothold  in  Europe. 

Treaties  concluded  with  the  Soviet  Union 
have  failed  to  bear  fruit  in  the  past — in  fact 
the  Soviets  comply  only  with  treaties  which 
further  her  purposes — yet,  our  leaders 
naively  talk  of  hope  for  future  success.  Any 
successful  Implementation  of  pro-Soviet 
treaties  cannot  be  predicted.  However,  judg- 
ing the  future  from  the  past,  we  must  con- 
stantly be  aware  of  the  consequences  and 
must  consider  whether  words  on  paper  will 
change  the  present  situation  In  Europe  for 
the  better,  or  whether  they  will  only  re- 
affirm European  divisions  and  further  com- 
plicate any  sort  of  beneficial  solution  for 
the  people.  Germany  must  not  be  forced  to 
play  the  role  of  the  European  balancer,  nor 
become  the  object  of  confrontation  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  OstpoUtlk  initiatives 
are  symbolic  of  Germany's  and  the  world's 
desire  for  peace,  yet  symbolic  gestures  can 
be  manipulated  and  exploited.  Because  of 
Germany's  strategic  location  and  important 
role,  the  decisions  of  your  government  will 
have  great  impact  on  the  peace  in  Europe 
and  the  world.  Consider  the  effect  on  Greece, 
Spain,  Turkey,  Portugal — to  say  the  least. 

Furthermore,  the  free  world  must  be  re- 
awakened to  the  ever  continuing  Commu- 
nist threat.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  Commu- 
nist manner  in  attaining  its  imperialist 
goal  of  world  domination  has  changed  with- 
in the  past  years.  We  have  seen  a  move 
towards  diplomatic  measures  projected  with 
so-called  peaceful  goals  in  mind,  yet  the 
ultimate,  ever  present  Communist  goals  and 
motivations  can  clearly  be  seen  behind  the 
facade. 

A  new  cover  on  a  book  does  not  change 
its  contents;  It  Just  changes  the  initial  im- 
pression until  the  page  is  turned.  A  Com- 
munist willingness  to  negotiate  on  problems 
which  have  plagued  the  free  world  for  so 
long,  must  be  viewed  with  the  same  caution 
as  before.  We  must  not  be  taken  in  by  pleas- 
ing words  and  slogans.  The  road  to  slavery 
remains  the  same  even  if  the  road  is  renamed. 
The  nations  of  the  free  world  offer  the  only 
hope  of  eventual  freedom  to  the  peoples  in 
Communist  occupied  countries.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  continue  this  hope. 

World  War  II  was  fought  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate a  tyrannical  force  which  subjugated  the 
heartland  of  Europe.  The  post  war  years  were 
spent  reconstructing  a  shattered  Europe  and 
we  can  all  be  proud  of  the  finished  product — 
achieved  by  your  efforts  and  America's  aid. 
The  differences  between  West  Germany  and 
East  Germany  should  be  obvious  to  all. 

It  is  ovir  common  duty  as  citizens  of  the 
free  world,  Americans  and  Germans  alike,  to 
continue  as  a  people  united  against  Commu- 
nist tyranny  and  aggression.  Our  united  de- 
termination must  be  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate our  cultural  birthrights  and  our  na- 
tional institutions  against  the  Soviet-Rus- 
sian imperialism. 

I  compliment  Dr.  Prey  and  you  members 
and  friends  of  the  Deutsche  Volksunion  for 
your  efforts  and  leadership  in  the  much 
needed  reconciliation  between  our  countries 
and  our  peoples. 

Your  struggle  is  our  struggle. 
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I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18,  1972] 

Nixon  Adds  Warsaw  to  Foreign  Trip 

(By  Carroll  Kllpatrlck) 

Both  the  White  House  and  the  Kremlin  In- 
dicated yesterday  that  preparations  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  summit  meeting  in  Moscow  are 
proceeding  on  schedule  despite  the  height- 
ened conflict  between  the  two  pwwers  over 
Vietnam. 

While  some  observers  were  speculating  that 
the  Soviet  meeting  would  fall  victim  to  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  Polish  Am- 
bassador Witold  Trampczynskl  called  on  the 
President  to  deliver  an  Invitation  to  visit 
Warsaw. 

Press  secretary  Ronald  L.  Ziegler  said  Viet- 
nam was  not  discussed  during  the  Polish 
ambassador's  meeting.  The  President  will 
visit  Poland  May  31  and  June  1  after  visiting 
three  Soviet  cities  and  Teheran,  Iran,  the 
White  House  said. 

OfBclal  sources  made  It  unmistakably  clear, 
however,  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  deadly  serious  In 
his  determination  to  prevent  a  Communist 
victory  in  Vietnam. 

He  Is  convinced  that  the  American  people 
support  him  in  the  actions  be  has  taken  and 
that  they  would  not  support  him  If  he  stood 
by  while  the  Communists  overran  South 
Vietnam,  the  sources  said. 

Ziegler  emphasized  repeatedly  in  answer  to 
questions  that  the  President  will  take  "what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  thwart  this  in- 
vasion" by  North  Vietnam  of  the  South. 

He  even  indicated  that  a  congressional  res- 
olution calling  on  the  President  to  halt  the 
bombing  would  be  ignored  at  the  White 
House.  Ziegler  said  critics  are  "aiming  at  the 
wrong  target"  when  they  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent; they  should  aim  at  Hanoi,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  escalation  of  the  fighting. 
Ziegler  said. 

A  few  hours  before  the  Polish  ambassador 
called  on  Mr.  Nixon,  a  White  House  advance 
team  hesuled  by  the  President's  military  aide. 
Brig.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcraft,  took  off  for  a 
planning  trip  to  the  cities  the  President  Is 
scheduled  to  visit.  It  is  expected  to  land  in 
the  Soviet  Union  Wednesday. 

In  Moscow,  at  about  the  time  the  Soviets 
were  formally  protesting  the  Haiphong  at- 
tack, which  they  said  hit  Soviet  ships,  it  was 
reported  unofficially  that  the  President  will 
also  stop  in  Leningrad  and  Kiev. 

Prom  Kiev,  he  plans  to  fly  to  Teheran  and 
then  to  Warsaw.  As  Vice  President  in  1959, 
after  visiting  four  Soviet  cities,  Mr.  Nixon 
flew  to  Warsaw  for  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  emotional  welcomes  he  has  ever  re- 
ceived. 

Further  indications  that  both  Moscow  and 
Washington  are  trying  to  conduct  business 
despite  the  new  crisis  were  the  start  here 
yesterday  of  Soviet- American  negotiations  on 
a  lend-lease  settlement  and  in  Moscow  over 
maritime  Issues. 

Also  proceeding  on  schedule  was  the  visit- 
ing Chinese  table  tennis  team,  which  the 
White  House  announced  will  call  on  the  Pres- 
ident at  noon  today. 

United  Press  International  quoted  "dlplo- 
nmtic  sources  ■  in  Moscow  as  saying  that  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  wlU  stay  in  the 
Kremlin  Palace,  a  guest  house  within  the  red 
brick  walls  of  the  ancient  fortress,  during 
their  four  days  in  the  Soviet  capital. 

The  President  Is  scheduled  to  arrive  In 
Moscow  May  22.  The  White  House  said  last 
week  that  he  would  spend  a  day  or  two  In 
Salzburg,  Austria,  resting  after  the  trans- 
atlantic trip  before  flying  to  Moscow. 

The  White  House  yesterday  confirmed  re- 
ports that  the  President  intends  to  nominate 
Martin  J.  Hillenbrand  to  be  ambassador  to 
West  Germany.  HlUenbrand  has  been  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  European  Af- 
fairs since  February.  1969. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16.  19721 

NixoN  Chooses  Hillenbrand  As  Envot  to 

Bonn 

(By  Ousko  Doder) 

President    Nixon    has    chosen    Martin    J. 

Hillenbrand,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 

European  affairs,  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  West 

Germany,  it  was  learned  here  yesterday. 

The  West  German  government  has  re- 
portedly already  approved  the  choice. 

HUlenbrand  would  succeed  Kenneth  Rxish 
61,  who  left  Bonn  In  February  to  become 
deputy  secretary  of  defense. 

The  selection  of  a  top  career  State  Depart- 
ment official  with  long  experience  In  East- 
West  affairs  to  the  sensitive  Bonn  post 
appears  to  be  administration  recognition 
that  the  search  for  a  settlement  with  the 
Communist  half  of  Europe  will  continue  to 
be  at  the  center  of  German  affairs  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Since  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  Job 
in  February  1969,  Hillenbrand  has  been  in- 
timately Involved  with  the  intricacies  of 
Soviet-American  relations.  He  backstopped 
the  negotiation  by  Rush  of  the  four-power 
agreement  on  Berlin  last  fall. 

Earlier,  Hillenbrand  served  as  ambassador 
to  Hungary  in  1967-69  and  as  deputy  chief 
of  mission  in  Bonn  from  1963  to  1967. 

HUlenbrand's  nomination  comes  as  Chan- 
cellor Willy  Brandt's  policy  of  reconciliation 
with  Eastern  Europe  U  being  severely  chal- 
lenged in  West  Germany's  Bundestag 

A  parliamentary  defeat  of  Brandt's  non- 
aggression  treaties  with  Moscow  and  Warsaw 
could  profoundly  affect  Europe's  future  and 
cause  domestic  political  upheaval  in  West 
Germany. 

Approval  of  the  treaties,  however,  would 
place  Hillenbrand  In  the  midst  of  complex 
negotiations  on  such  subjects  as  mutual 
balanced  reduction  of  forces  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  alliances  and  prepara- 
timis  for  a  conference  in  European  security 

Hillenbrand,  who  is  currently  with  Mr 
Nixon  m  Canada,  had  been  expected  as 
senior  official  in  European  affairs  to  travel 
with  the  President  to  Moscow  in  May  But 
is  now  a  distinct  posslbUlty  that  Hillenbrand 
would  go  directly  to  Bonn  to  be  on  hand  to 
reassure  the  Germans  during  Mr.  Nixon's 
talks  at  the  Kremlin. 

Hillenbrand,  who  has  been  coordinating  Mr 
Nixon's  trip  to  Moscow,  went  to  Brussels 
last  month  to  brief  the  NATO  allies  on  ques- 
tions the  President  Intends  to  raise  In 
Moscow. 

Hillenbrand's  nomination  U  expected  to 
win  quick  Senate  approval.  He  U  a  familiar 
and  respected  figure  in  Congress,  where  he 
has  frequently  appeared  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  administration.  He  is  also  highly  re- 
garded by  Western  diplomats,  many  of 
whom  consider  him  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent American  diplomats. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18, 1972) 

Soviet  Official  Warns  Bonn  Acainst 

Failure  to  Ratify  Pact 

Moscow.— Mikhail  Suslov,  a  leading  Soviet 
Communist  Party  official  said  yesterday  that 
if  west  Germany  faUed  to  ratify  its  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  It  would  lose  Its  sig- 
nificance as  a  serious  economic  partner  for 
his  country. 

Suslov.  the  69-year-old  top  Ideologist  of  the 
party,  was  addressing  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Supreme  Soviet  (parliamentary)  for- 
eign affairs  commissions. 

It  must  be  said  with  absolute  certainty,  he 
stated,  that  failures  to  rarlfy  the  treaty 
would  have  "extremely  negative  consequen- 
ces, above  all  for  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  Itself  and  Its  people." 

Suslov's  speech,  reported  by  the  Soviet 
Tass  news  agency,  wound  up  the  commls- 
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slons'  discussion  of  the  treaty,  which  ended 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  ratified 
It  now  passed  to  the  presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  for  final  approval. 

[From   the   WaU   street   Journal,   Mar    is 

1972] 
Jittery  Germany:  Legislators  Endanger 
Brandt  Policy  of  Easing  East-Bloc  Rela- 
tions—If  Pacts  Wn-H  Poland.  Soviet  Col- 
I.APSE,  Shuffling  in  Bonn  and  Moscow 
Could  Result;  A  Foe  Who  "Looks  Too 
Nice" 

(By  Bowen  Northrup) 
Bonn. — Is  Ralner  Barzel  nervous? 
"No,  no."  Then  a  loud  laugh  and  a  non- 
chalant wave  of  the  cigar  emanate  from  the 
opposition  leader  and  would-be  federal  chan- 
cellor of  West  Germany,  along  with  a  gibe- 
"It  is  the  government  that  is  nervous." 

Actually,  everybody  In  this  capital  city  U 
on  edge.  "Ostpolitlk."  Chancellor  Wuiy 
Brandt's  policy  of  seeking  reconcUtotlon  with 
the  Soviet-dominated  Eastern  bloc.  Is  In 
perU.  Specifically,  there  Is  growing  danger 
that  the  Bundestag,  or  lower  house,  of  the 
West  German  parliament  wUl  decline  to  rati- 
fy the  treaties  negotiated  by  Mr.  Brandt  last 
year  with  the  Soviet  and  Polish  governments. 
That  automatically  puts  Mr.  Brandt's  coali- 
tion government  in  peril.  Much  more  than 
that  is  at  stake,  however.  The  Russians  have 
Indicated  that  they  won't  sign  the  final 
protocol  for  the  Berlin  treaty  also  negotiated 
last  year  unless  Bonn  approves  the  Moscow 
and  Warsaw  treaties. 

By  the  same  token,  the  U.S.  and  other 
Western  nations  have  indicated  that  If  Mos- 
cow doesn't  sign  the  Berlin  protocol,  then 
they  won't  be  eager  to  sit  down  for  the 
broad-scale  European  security  conference 
that  the  Russians  have  been  seeking. 
effect  on  soviet  leadership? 
Diplomats  anxiously  wonder  what  effect  a 
Bonn  rejection  of  the  treaties  would  have 
on  President  Nixon's  scheduled  trip  to  Mos- 
cow In  May— and  on  Bonn's  relations  with 
Its  other  allies.  Soviet  leaders  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev and  Alexel  Kosygin  invested  a  good  deal 
of  personal  prestige  in  the  negotiations  with 
Bonn— In  the  expectation  that  the  German 
parliament  would  approve  the  pacts  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Brandt.  Some  observers  speculate 
that  rejection  of  the  treaties  might  even 
precipitate  an  upheaval  In  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership, with  "hard-liners"  emerging  In  con- 
trol. 

The  debate  in  West  German  politics.  In 
other  words,  has  assumed  alarming  slgnl- 
cance  for  the  entire  fabric  of  East-West 
relations.  That,  in  turn,  has  focused  grow- 
ing attention  on  the  person  and  policies  of 
Mr.  Barzel.  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Brandt's  treaties. 

Mr.  Barzel  is  a  stocky  and  smooth-faced 
man  of  47  with  a  deep  tan,  an  assured  man- 
ner and  a  natty  wardrobe.  As  leader  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union,  he  has  taken 
firm  control  of  an  opposition  bloc  that  also 
Includes  the  Christian  Socialist  Union. 

Above  all.  Mr.  Barzel  vehemently  disclaims 
the  role  of  wrecker  in  the  crisis  besetting  Mr. 
Brandt's  Ostpolitlk.  "Brandt  knew  our  posi- 
tion before  he  signed  the  treaties."  Mr.  Barzel 
says.  "If  they  fail,  he  alone  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility." On  the  danger  of  upsetting  the 
Soviet  leadership,  the  opposition  leader  again 
zeroes  in  on  Mr.  Brandt:  "I  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  chancellor  has  involved  the  prestige 
of  the  Sovie'  leaders  in  his  policy,  although 
he  knew  he  might  not  have  a  majority  for 
that  policy." 

a  wave  that  collapsed 

UntU  recently  Mr.  Barzel  "&  views  might  not 

have  been  considered  crucial  in  the  East-West 

debate.  Although  he  has  been  long  considered 

a  "comer"  in  th«  CDU,  he  became  chairman 
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of  the  party  and  "shadow  chancellor"  only 
last  Oct.  4. 

A  few  months  ago.  no  one  could  have  fore- 
seen that  Willy  Brandt  would  be  In  trouble. 
The  chancellor  was  riding  high  on  a  wave  of 
domestic  and  International  popularity  capped 
by  the  award  last  year  of  the  Nobel  peace 
prize.  He  looked  Invulnerable. 

But  now  the  parliamentary  arlthmetlo  Is 
menacing.  The  opposition  has  a  21-20  ma- 
jority In  the  Bundesrat.  or  upper  house.  By 
exactly  that  margin,  the  Bundesrat  declined 
to  ratify  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  treaties  In 
a  "first  reading."  or  Initial  consideration,  of 
the  treaty  legislation  Feb.  9.  Final  considera- 
tion Isn't  exTjected  for  several  months. 

THE  critical  LOWXR   HOUSE 

That  margin  Is  likely  to  continue,  mean- 
ing that  Mr.  Brandt's  coalition  of  his  own 
Social  Democrats  and  the  Free  Democrats 
must  maintain  an  absolute  majority  In  the 
lower  house  to  overrule  the  Bundesrat  and 
carry  the  treaties. 

An  absolute  majority  Is  249  votes.  Mr. 
Brandt's  government  began  30  months  ago 
with  a  majority  of  eight,  but  this  has  de- 
clined steadily.  Two  deputies  In  Mr.  Brandt's 
coalition  defected  earlier  this  month  and 
joined  the  opposition,  reducing  his  tally  In 
the  Bundestag  to  only  250.  Various  right- 
wing  publications  constantly  warn  of  im- 
pending new  defections. 

Mr.  Brandt  claims,  with  beat  and  some 
Justice,  that  his  treaties  would  "open  a  new 
chapter  in  the  postwar  history  of  Germany." 
They  would  recognize  the  Oder-Nelsse  line 
In  Poland  and  the  frontiers  of  Communist 
East  Germany  as  permanent  borders.  These 
pieces  of  territory  have  been  In  dispute  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  treaties  also 
would  include  pledges  of  nonaggresslon. 

Opposition  leader  Barzel  is  at  pains  to 
point  out  that  he.  too.  supports  the  notion 
of  rapproachment  with  the  East.  But  he  con- 
tends that  Mr.  Brandt  hastily  negotiated 
treaties  giving  the  Russians  and  the  Poles 
almost  all  they  wanted  while  extracting  very 
little  for  West  Germany.  In  a  recent  parlia- 
mentary debate,  he  called  the  proposed  trea- 
ties "incomplete,  unbalanced  and  am- 
biguous." 

Mr.  Barzel  wants  the  Soviet  treaty  to  In- 
clude mention  of  the  possible  future  reuni- 
fication of  the  two  Germanys.  And  he  con- 
tends that  it  doesn't  obtain  enough  in  the 
way  of  "human  easements"  for  the  people 
of  the  two  Germanys.  "There  should  be  free 
movement  of  people,  information  and  opin- 
ion." he  says. 

Mr.  Barzel's  third  objection  is  that  the 
treaties  don't  include  explicit  recognition  of 
the  Common  Market.  "People  who  deal  in 
commerce  can't  bypass  the  Common  Market." 
he  says.  "They  must  work  through  it." 

The  issue  of  free  movement  is  emotive. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  West  Germans 
have  relatives  in  East  Germany.  In  one  recent 
critique  of  the  treaties,  Mr.  Barzel  said  that 
"even  if  they  did  become  effective,  people 
In  Leipzig  would  still  not  be  able  to  travel 
to  Cologne  nor  people  in  Hamburg  to  Dres- 
den." 

With  that  theme  Mr.  Barzel  seems  to  have 
struck  a  receptive  chord.  "There  has  always 
been  an  undercurrent  of  opposition  here  to 
Ostopolitik — a  suspicion  of  Soviet .  motives," 
one  diplomatic  analyst  says. 

The  Russians  lately  have  compounded  the 
problem,  through  warnings  in  the  state-con- 
trolled press  of  dire  consequences  If  the 
treaties  fall.  "These  are  the  kind  of  heavy- 
handed  tactics  that  no  one  needs  right  now." 
the  analyst  says.  Western  diplomats  have 
quietly  been  urging  the  Russians  to  lay  off. 

Last  week  the  political  debate  here  sharp- 
ened noticeably,  amid  speculation  that  Mr. 
Brandt  might  have  to  resign  and  call  a  gen- 
eral election  well  In  advance  of  the  scheduled 
ballot    m    September    1973.    In    a    sarcastic 
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speech  last  week.  Mr.  Brandt  Indicated  that 
for  the  present  he  will  soldier  on. 

"The  chancellor  has  no  Intention  of  retir- 
ing." Mr.  Brandt  told  a  Social  Democratic 
gathering.  "I  am  not  going  to  let  myself  be 
irritated  by  incidental  difficulties." 

Accepting  the  treaties.  Mr.  Brandt  said, 
would  mean  a  new  era  for  West  Germany 
and  East-West  dealings.  Rejection,  he  warned 
would  leave  West  Germany  Isolated  in  world 
politics,  damage  Its  relations  with  Its  West- 
ern allies,  and  Imperil,  among  other  things, 
the  current  talks  with  East  Germany  on  ac- 
cess to  Berlin. 

In  this  great  debate,  Mr.  Brandt  said,  the 
opposition  has  only  one  thing  to  offer:  a 
"nein."  The  chancellor  indicated  that  he 
woxild  press  on,  expecting  a  "small  but  suffi- 
cient" majority  In  the  Bundestag. 

BRANDT'S   PERSONAL   POPULARITY 

Some  analysts  think  that  Mr.  Brandt  might 
substantially  Increase  his  majority  If  he  did 
call  a  snap  election.  Samplings  of  public 
opinion  show  about  a  60-50  split  on  the 
Issue  of  Ostpolitlk,  but  Mr.  Brandt's  per- 
sonal popularity  remains  high.  A  polling  of 
2,000  persons  published  last  week  by  a  Mu- 
nich magazine  showed  Mr.  Brandt  wltb  an 
18%  lead  over  Mr.  Barzel. 

Mr.  Brandt  has  a  rough-hewn  quality  that 
seems  to  Inspire  trust  among  German  voters. 
The  immaculate  and  quick-spoken  Mr.  Bar- 
zel, on  the  other  hand,  suffers  from  a  rep- 
utation of  being  considered  too  smooth  and 
glib,  despite  his  obvious  ability  at  debate. 

"He  just  looks  too  nice."  one  analyst  here 
says.  Curiously,  women  voters  seem  sensitive 
on  this  point.  A  member  of  the  Barzel  camp 
recently  confessed  that  women  tend  to  turn 
the  television  set  off  when  Mr.  Barzel  appears 
on  the  screen  but  maintained  that  women 
who  meet  him  at  a  dinner  party  find  blm 
charming. 

"But  how."  asked  the  Barzel  intimate,  "do 
we  Invite  30  million  women  to  dinner"'" 

Although  Mr.  Brandt's  popularity  Is  strong, 
his  administration's  standing  has  been  dam- 
aged by  domestic  setbacks.  The  economy  has 
been  In  recession,  although  It  has  shown 
some  signs  of  perking  up  recently.  Inflation 
continues  high.  Tax  reform  has  been  post- 
poned. There  is  concern  about  crime  In  the 
streets.  Personal  bickering  in  the  Brandt 
cabinet  recently  surfaced  amid  reports  that 
Karl  SchUler,  the  "Supremo"  minister  for 
economics  and  finance,  had  come  close  to 
resigning. 

Diplomats  suspect  that  Mr.  Barzel  might 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  if  Mr.  Brandt  actually 
got  his  slender  majority  on  the  Ostpolitlk 
treaties,  so  the  opposition  could  fight  a  gen- 
eral election  later  on  domestic  Issues.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Barzel  seems  most  confident  and 
voluble  on  domestic  matters. 

PROBLEM   OF   INFLATION 

Mr.  Brandt,  he  Is  told,  has  confessed  failure 
so  far  on  tax  reform.  Mr.  Barzel  laughs  heart- 
ily. "I  agree,"  he  says.  Tax  reform,  he  main- 
tains, must  be  integrated  with  other  aspects 
of  the  flnanclal  and  economic  situation.  In 
the  meantime.  Germany  must  conquer  the 
problem  of  Inflation. 

"The  same  things  apply  to  the  state  as  to 
a  private  person."  he  says.  "If  I  go  into  debt 
so  that  I  can  go  on  holiday,  that  is  unreason- 
able." Invoking  the  memory  of  a  Christian 
Democratic  chancellor  who  presided  over 
Germany  during  boom  years  of  the  1960b.  Mr. 
Barzel  declares.  "I  would  apply  the  prag- 
matism of  (Ludwlg)  Erhard  to  the  economic 
situation." 

On  the  Issue  of  peace  and  relations  with 
the  East.  Mr.  Barzel  again  Is  eager  to  place 
himself  in  the  Christian  Democratic  tradi- 
tion. "We  are  the  party  of  (the  late  Chan- 
cellor Konrad)   Adenauer."  be  reminds. 

Although  he  opposes  the  Brandt  treaties, 
Mr.  Barzel  says  b«,  too,  would  seek  agree- 
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ments  with  the  Russians.  He  Insists  that  "the 
time  will  come  when  we  can  reach  a  reason- 
able compromise"  despite  the  suspicion 
among  diplomats  that  the  Russians  won't 
want  to  negotiate  for  a  long  time  if  the 
present  treaties  fail. 

Mr.  Barzel  notes  that  he  visited  Moscow 
last  December  and  talked  with  the  Soviet 
leadership.  "I  explained  our  fears."  he  says. 
"The  Soviet  leaders  know  our  objections  to 
the  treaties,  and  they  know  they  can  talk 
with  us  at  any  time." 

Complicating  the  already  tense  German  po- 
litical scene  Is  the  fact  that  several  months 
remain  before  final  legislative  consideration 
of  the  Ostpolitlk  treaties.  The  final  "reading" 
of  the  legislation  probably  will  take  place 
in  June. 

Is  Mr.  Barzel  really  ready  and  eager  to 
fight  a  general  election  now  on  the  Issue  of 
Ostpolitlk?  "The  opposition  must  be  ready  to 
fight  a  general  election  and  take  over  the 
government  at  any  time."  he  says.  "We  are 
ready  to  do  both." 

What  does  he  expect  to  happen?  "I  am  not 
the  great  oracle."  he  replies.  "The  only  cer- 
tainty Is  that  things  will  continue  to 
change." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  March  20.  1972] 
Bonn  Party  Deals  Blow  to  Brandt 

Bonn.  March  19. — West  Germany's  ultra- 
rlghtest  National  Democratic  Party  an- 
nounced last  night  that  it  is  withdrawing 
from  the  pivotal  state  elections  to  be  held 
April  23  in  Baden-Wurttemberg. 

The  National  Democrats'  chairman,  Martin 
Mussgnug.  said  the  withdrawal  was  intended 
to  help  prevent  ratification  of  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt's  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland,  llie  aim.  he  conceded.  Is  to 
divert  possible  National  Democrat  votes  to 
West  Germany's  principal  opposition  party. 
The  Christian  Democratic  Union  continued 
control  of  the  Btiden-Wurttemberg  state 
government  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  country  Is  vital  to  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats' hopes  of  defeating  the  treaties  in  the 
federal  parliament. 

This  is  because  the  Christian  Democrats 
now  have  a  21-to-30  majority  over  Brandt's 
Social  Democrats  in  the  upper  house  of 
Parliament,  the  Bundesrat.  That  chamber's 
membership  reflects  the  governments  In  the 
10  West  German  states. 

The  Social  Democrats  and  their  coalition 
partners,  the  Free  Democrats,  are  trying  to 
win  Baden-WOrttemberg  In  April  to  reverse 
the  Bundesrat  majority  in  the  government's 
favor. 

If  the  Christian  Democrats  retain  con- 
trol, the  Bundesrat  can  be  expected  to  main- 
tain Its  present  opposition  to  ratification. 
Then,  Brandt  could  override  its  decision  only 
by  mustering  an  absolute  majority  In  the 
lower  house.  Bundestag,  a  feat  that  many 
think  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  government 
coalition. 

The  Christian  Democrats  are  expected  to 
poll  more  votes  than  any  other  party  in 
Baden-Wurttemberg.  But.  because  of  the 
possibility  that  the  government  parties 
might  Jointly  win  enough  votes  to  control 
the  legislature,  the  Christian  Democrats  will 
probably  require  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  popular  vote  to  retain  their  hold  on 
the  state. 

For  the  National  Democrats,  frequently 
charged  with  neo-Nazi  sympathies,  the  with- 
drawal also  marks  their  remover  from  Repre- 
sentative government.  Baden-WUrttemberg 
is  the  last  state  where  they  are  represented 
in  the  out  of  all  the  other  states  where  it 
held  seats. 

During  the  1960.  the  party  won  state 
parliamentary  seats  in  seven  states.  Over 
the  past  two  years,  it  has  been  wiped  out  of 
all  the  other  states  where  It  held  seats. 
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Promised  Reforms  Yet  To  Materialize: 

Brandt's  Domestic  Policy  Hit 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Bonn.  March  19. — At  a  time  when  foreign 
policy  disputes  have  him  fighting  for  his 
political  life,  Chancellor  WUly  Brandt  Is  find- 
ing his  fragile  government  coalition  threat- 
ened from  another  quarter. 

The  trouble  stems  from  rising  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Brandt's  domestic  programs.  Many 
polltlcans  here  regard  it  as  even  more  dan- 
gerous to  his  survival  than  the  current 
struggle  over  ratification  of  his  treaties  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 

Some  even  think  Brandt  would  be  wise  to 
use  the  treaty  controversy  as  an  excuse  to  re- 
sign and  seek  new  national  elections  this 
summer. 

This,  they  argue  would  at  least  allow  him 
to  fight  a  camaplgn  that  would  be  largely  a 
referendum  on  his  policy  of  seeking  detente 
with  the  East  (Ostpolitlk)— an  issue  where  he 
seems  to  have  public  opinion  in  his  favor. 

By  contrast,  U  he  wins  the  treaty  fight  and 
survives  until  the  elections  scheduled  for 
late  1973.  the  opposition  Christian  Demo- 
cratic parties  would  be  better  able  to  chal- 
lenge him  on  domestic  Issues.  And.  in  such 
a  campaign,  the  odds  currently  give  them  a 
very  good  chance  of  winning. 

BRANDT'S    PLEDCE 

Brandt  is  vulnerable  now  because  he  won 
the  chancellorship  in  1969  by  appealing  to 
the  large  segments  of  the  electorate  unhappy 
with  the  Inequalities  of  German  life  When  he 
was  sworn  Into  office,  he  made  the  now  fa- 
mous pledge  that  he  would  be  "the  chancellor 
of  internal  reform." 

All  of  West  Germany  then  settled  back  to 
see  how  he  and  his  Social  Democratic  Party 
would  translate  their  program  of  moderate 
pragmatic  socialism  into  a  reality  After  two 
and  a  half  years,  the  country  Is  stUl  waiting 

The  big  reforms  promised  by  Brandt  in 
education,  taxation,  social  welfare  and  equal- 
ization of  opportunity  have  yet  to  material- 
ize. At  the  same  time,  there  is  growing  feeling 
within  the  electorate  that  the  government 
has  been  unable  to  maintain  West  Germany's 
economic  stability  and  Is  letting  the  country 
drift  toward  a  unacceptable  rate  of  inflation 

Lately,  the  rumblings  about  Inflation  have 
become  especially  ominous.  As  usual  they 
have  been  directed  against  Economics  and 
Finance  Minister  Karl  Schiller,  the  auto- 
cratic czar  of  the  government's  economic 
policy. 

SCHILLER'S  POLICIES 

Schiller's  policies  have  been  subjected  re- 
cently to  harsh  questioning  and  criticism 
by  powerful  figures  within  the  SocUl  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  by  Brandt's  Junior  coali- 
tion partner,   the  Free  Democratic  Party 

Some  political  sources  think  that  the 
storm  building  around  Schiller  is  due  less 
to  discontent  over  his  policies  than  to  some 
well-publicized  side   issues. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  he  has  been  em- 
broiled both  In  personnel  difficulties  within 
his  ministry  and  an  alleged  nepotism  scan- 
dal involving  his  brother-in-law. 

There  is  some  truth  to  this.  But  it  also  is 
true  that  a  lot  of  people  who  voted  Social 
Democratic  in  1969  because  of  faith  in  Schil- 
ler's ability  to  control  the  economy  are 
starting  to  feel  disappointed. 

And,  this  disenchantment  Is  spreading  to 
other  areas  of  domestic  concern  where  the 
governments  list  of  achievements  is  even 
more  sparse. 

It  is  not  correct,  as  some  charge,  that  the 
Brandt  domestic  record  Is  "the  worst"  In 
West  German  history.  In  many  fields— gov- 
ernmental reorganization,  environmental 
protection,  lowering  the  voting  age.  Improv- 
ing the  rights  of  tenants  and  worker*— his 
government  has  made  some  promising  beeln- 
nings. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But.  even  when  full  allowance  is  made  for 
these  successes,  they  still  fall  far  short  of 
the  sweeping  overhaul  of  German  life  prom- 
ised by  Brandt  in  1969. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  faUure  has  been 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 

UNEXPECTED  BREAKTHROUGH 

Although  Brandt  entered  office  intending 
to  give  priority  to  domestic  programs,  the 
unexpected  break  through  of  his  reconcUla- 
tion  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  imme- 
diately forced  his  government  to  concen- 
trate a  disproportionate  amount  of  time 
and  talent  on  foreign  affairs. 

Then,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment coalition  has  always  been  handicapped 
by  a  thin  parliamentary  majority— presently 
a  minuscule  four  votes. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all  is  the  funda- 
mental incompatibility  between  extensive  re- 
form, which  would  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and 
the  need  to  assuage  the  almost  obsessive 
German  fear  of  inflation.  As  interpreted  by 
SchUler.  the  fight  against  rising  prices  means 
the  Imposition  of  strict  limits  on  govern- 
mental spending. 

The  way  in  which  these  factors  come  to- 
gether to  frustrate  reform  is  Ulustrated  by 
Brandt's  problems  with  education— one  of 
the  areas  of  German  life  most  sorely  In  need 
of  overhaul. 

SCHOOL    SYSTEM 

The  government  is  pledged  to  introduce 
a  more  nationally  uniform  school  system 
mainly  to  give  poorer  children  greater  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

At  present,  most  children  from  poorer 
families  are  destined  to  leave  school  after 
nine  years,  and  only  5.7  per  cent  of  West 
Germany's  half  million  university  students 
come  from  working  class  backgrounds. 

But.  control  over  the  schools  rests  largely 
with  the  individual  states.  Of  the  10  states 
half  are  governed  by  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats, who  Jealously  resist  any  attempt  at 
loosening  their  control. 

And  Brandt's  parliamentary  majority  is  far 
too  small  to  enact  the  legislation  and  consti- 
tutional changes  necessary  to  give  the  fed- 
eral government  greater  leverage  over  educa- 
tion. 

The  recalcitrant  states  could  be  won  over 
somewhat  with  promises  of  greater  spending 
on  education.  But  here,  the  budgetary  clamps 
decreed  by  Schiller  come  into  play,  with  the 
result  that  the  current  federal  budget  falls 
to  authorize  any  significant  new  spendlne  on 
the  schools. 

This  stalemate  led  to  the  resignation  earlier 
this  year  of  Brandt's  education  minister.  Hans 
Leusslnk.  His  successor,  Klaus  von  Dohnanyl 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  dynamic  of  the 
younger  Social  Democrats,  but  no  one  con- 
cedes him  any  real  chance  of  breaking  the 
Impasse  over  education  reform. 
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thl,!^H  r  .*'*""^'"  •*'**  ****'  *^«  economy 
through  last  year's  International  monetarv 
CTlsls  with  considerable  skUl.  and  it  has  come 

^We  ^  ''****'"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  thought 
The  question  now  is  whether  SchUler  can 
steer  a  course  leading  to  both  full  proepentv 
and  sharply  decreased  Inflation  by  next  year 
The  answer  is  very  important  to  the  parallel 
question  of  whether  Brandt  Is  going  to  have 
a  second  chance  to  prove  that  he  can  indeed 
be  •  the  chancellor  of  Internal  reform  " 


EXCERPT   FROM   ANNUAL   REPORT 
OP  FEDERAL-MOGUL  CORP. 


OTHER     DOMESTIC      SPHERES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  18,  1972 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fed- 
eral-Mogul Corp..  a  major  domestic  and 
international  manufacturer  located  in 
Southfield,  Mich.,  recently  issued  its  an- 
nual report  to  its  shareholders. 

As  in  all  reports  of  this  type,  there  is 
the  usual  amount  of  facts  and  figures 
which  describe  in  detail  the  corpora- 
tion's past  performances  and  prospects 
for  the  coming  year.  However,  the  dis- 
tmguishing  aspect  of  Federal-Mogul's 
report,  an  aspect  which  I  feel  merits  its 
reproduction  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, is  that  it  leaves  the  world  of  finance 
for  a  brief  moment  to  express  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  and  commitment  to 
the  community  in  which  it  operates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that  all  of 
us,  government,  business,  and  labor 
must  work  together  for  the  common 
good,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  major 
corporation  pledge  itself  to  such  stand- 
ards. 

As  Thomas  Russell  and  Samuel  Mac- 
Arthur,  president  and  chairman  of  Fed- 
eral-Mogul, respectively,  have  written: 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  U.S.  government, 
labor  unions  and  Industry  set  aside  self  in- 
terests and  work  together  to  structure  plans 
and  programs  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  inter- 
national competitive  challenge. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that 
IS  also  sound  advice  for  the  challenges 
which  we  now  confront  on  the  domestic 
scene. 


In  every  other  domestic  sphere — housing 
improved  medical  care,  equalization  of  tax 
burdens— a  slmUar  situation  exists.  Govern- 
ment  sources  concede  privately  that  even  if 
Brandt  does  manage  to  finish  out  his  term 
there  is  no  longer  any  chance  of  a  major 
breakthrough  on  any  of  these  problems. 

Instead,  the  present  government  strate- 
gy seems  based  on  the  ht^e  that  his  Ost- 
politlk will  succeed  sufficiently  to  give  Brandt 
a  bigger  victory  in  1973  than  he  received  in 
1969.  Then,  with  a  strengthened  parliamen- 
tary majority,  he  theoretically  would  be  able 
to  make  a  bigger  push  on  reform  in  his  sec- 
ond term. 

This  approach  also  presupposes  that  the 
economy  will  be  in  good  shape  by  1973  since 
that  would  be  the  single  biggest  campaign  is- 
sue after  the  foreign  policy  battle  is  over 
Here,  the  government  must  stand  or  fall  with 
SchUler.  and  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  the 
Social  Democratic  parliamentary  caucus  last 
week  felt  obligated  to  give  him  a  vote  of 
confidence. 


Every  management  has  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility constantly  to  evaluate  products,  mar- 
kets, and  the  domestic  and  global  competitive 
environment  in  light  of  immediate  and  long 
range  trends.  Part  of  this  decision  process 
prompted  us,  as  we  advised  you  earlier,  to 
begin  phasing  out  of  the  passenger  car  orig- 
inal equipment  market  for  tapered  roller 
bearings.  It  was  this  decision  that  resulted 
In  a  one-time  write-off  of  $10  mUllon  or 
$1.81  per  common  share.  At  the  same  time 
in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  higher  growth 
segments  of  the  large  size  tapered  roller 
bearing  market,  your  Board  of  Directors  ap- 
proved a  $20  million  capital  investment  pro- 
gram to  be  used  for  a  new  faculty  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  faculties. 

In  this  program,  as  in  all  present  opera- 
tions, Federal-Mogul  is  mindful  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  envUx>nment.  As  new  or 
expanded  Federal-Mogul  facilitlee  are 
planned  and  then  designed,  our  own  sense 
of  responsibility  plus  the  many  new  govMTi- 
mental  regulations  serve  as  guidelines  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  new 
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regulations  regarding  industrial  pollution 
were  written  in  haste  and  with  Inadequate. 
Incomplete  research.  New  legislation  means 
additional  expenditures.  The  consumer  must 
eventually  pay  this  cost  or  individual  Inves- 
tors— such  as  you — wlU  see  companies  poet 
smaUer  earnings. 

We  consider  the  world  to  be  our  market- 
place and  this  annual  report.  In  othw  sec- 
tions, reflects  that  stance.  Our  investments, 
therefore;  are  made  around  the  world.  We 
make  these  Investments  because  there  are 
opportunities  for  us  to  use  our  proven  capa- 
bUltles  within  a  marketplace  where  a  de- 
mand can  be  met  profitably,  or  because  a 
particular  growing  market  can  best  be  served 
competitively  by  placing  our  manufacturing 
faculties  near  our  customers.  Overseas  in- 
vestments in  faculties  are  not  generally 
made,  as  some  would  have  you  believe,  in 
order  to  use  cheaper  labor — thereby  Increas- 
ing unemployment  in  the  United  States. 
Legislative  efforts  to  decrease  foreign  Invest- 
ments by  United  States  companies  on  such 
grounds  are  grave  mistakes  and  are  based, 
in  great  part,  on  misinformation.  Income 
taxes  coUected  in  the  U.S.  and  our  national 
trade  balance  are  greatly  increased  by  in- 
come from  oversets  investments.  Federal- 
Mogul,  like  many  manufacturers,  imports 
very  little  Into  the  U.S.  from  our  foreign- 
owned  manufacturing  operations. 

On  the  subject  of  employment,  it  Is  note- 
worthy that  more  and  more  Jobs  In  the  U.S. 
are  being  lost  because  of  unreasonable  de- 
mands by  labor  and  labor  legislation.  An 
example  is  minimum  wage  legislation  which 
prices  unskilled  labor  out  of  the  market  each 
time  the  minimum  is  raised. 

The  fundamental  social  responsibilities  of 
business  wUl,  and  must  be  met.  Business  will 
get  the  job  done  quicker  and  more  efficiently 
if  the  shrill  special  interest  groups,  many  of 
which  disagree  with  each  other,  wUl  turn 
their  energies  to  more  constructive  pursuits. 

While  overseas  markets  are.  in  many  cases, 
growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  those  in  the 
United  States,  and  cannot  be  served  com- 
petitively from  U.S.-based  operations,  the 
picture  for  American  business  on  the  inter- 
national front  is  filled  with  growing  dlfficiU- 
tles.  In  Japan — which  each  year  becomes  a 
more  formidable  competitor — there  is  a 
unity  of  purpose.  Government,  labor  and 
industry  all  act  together  for  the  common 
good.  This  same  unity  will  be  evidenced  in 
the  expanding  European  Common  Market. 
Additional  International  competition  is  aris- 
ing from  the  opening  of  trade  relations  with 
the  Russian  bloc  countries  and  with  main- 
land China. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  U.S.  government, 
labor  unions  and  Industry  set  aside  their 
self  interests  and  work  together  to  structure 
plans  and  programs  to  enable  us  to  meet  the 
international  competitive  challenge.  It  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  acceptable  standards  of 
living  in  America,  in  comparison  with  what 
we  have  now.  behind  tariff  barriers  that  re- 
strict trading  with  the  United  States.  We 
must  export  to  survive  and  consequently  we 
must  therefore  import. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  an  election 
year.  Heavy  spending  at  the  Federal  level  has 
become  a  way  of  life  and  will  continue.  Un- 
fortunately, fiscal  responsibility  seems  to  be 
out  of  style  and  of  little  concern.  The  Fed- 
eral debt  service  cost  $21  billion  in  1971  and 
is  growing.  Social  programs  continue  to 
mushroom  with  no  regard  for  the  fiscal 
well-being  of  our  country. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  Investor  and 
the  worker  are  not  making  their  true  feel- 
ings known  to  their  elected  officials.  Special 
interest  groups,  which  always  tend  to  be 
very  vocal,  are  dictating  social  change.  Many 
of  these  changes  are  against  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  majority.  This  year  gives  all  of 
us  great  opportunity  to  make  our  feelings 
known  where  it  counts — in  the  election 
booth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REPRESENTATIVE  HARRINGTON 
URGES  NATIONAL  HEALTH  IN- 
SURANCE COVERAGE  FOR  HANDI- 
CAPPED   CHILDREN 
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HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  18,  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  present 
there  is  a  debate  being  conducted 
throughout  the  country  as  to  what  we, 
as  a  nation,  should  do  to  alleviate  the 
severe  health  crisis  that  we  face  today. 
This  debate  has  shed  some  much  needed 
light  on  the  huge  inadequacies  of  the 
present  system  of  health  care.  The  de- 
bate has  also  illuminated  the  fact  that 
there  exists  widespread  misimderstand- 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  legis- 
lators as  well,  concerning  the  problems 
of  handicapped  and  exceptional  children. 
All  too  often  these  children  are  nothing 
more  than  another  forgotten  and  ignored 
segment  of  our  society.  Because  of  their 
differences,  they  remain  isolated  from 
the  mainstream  of  life,  which  thus  adds 
social  problems  to  the  omnipresent  phy- 
sical and/or  mental  problems  they  al- 
ready face. 

Congressman  Harrington,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  written  an  excellent  article, 
appearing  in  this  year's  February /March 
issue  of  the  Exceptional  Parent,  which 
shows  his  imusual  imderstanding  and 
rare  insight  into  the  plight  of  the  excep- 
tional child.  His  article,  entitled  "Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Ignores  Your 
Children,"  urges  the  parents  of  excep- 
tional children  to  launch  a  campaign  to 
educate  the  general  public  and  public 
officials  as  to  the  realities  of  the  problems 
they  and  their  children  face.  He  h&s  also 
recommended  that  his  readers  press  for 
the  inclusion  of  long-term  custodial  and 
halfway  house  care  in  any  national 
health  insurance  program  enacted — as 
well  as  payments  for  the  cost  of  special 
training  and  education  of  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  suggestion,  and  I 
insert  his  article  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues  at  this  point: 
National  Health  Insurance  Ignores  Your 
Children 

As  exceptional  parents  you  bear  many 
burdens.  You  have  the  problems  of  finding 
adequate  education  and  training  for  your 
chUdren.  of  providing  adequate  care  for  the 
children,  and  of  paying  the  exorbitant  med- 
ical costs  necessary  for  their  well-being. 

You  have  an  additional  burden — the  prob- 
lem of  educating  a  somewhat  unwUling  pub- 
lic Including  Members  of  Congress  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  millions  of 
exceptional  chUdren  in  our  scolety.  Once 
they  understand  the  problems,  some  of  the 
financial  pressures  may  be  lifted  from  you. 
Because  so  little  is  known  in  the  Congress 
about  special  needs  of  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  child,  little  is  done  for 
them  in  terms  of  legislation  or  appropria- 
tions for  national  programs.  You  have  a 
unique  opportunity  now  to  get  some  of  the 
help  you  need  for  your  chUd. 

This  opportunity  is  avaUable  because  of 
the  debate  presently  raging  in  the  Congress 
about  National  Health  Insurance.  At  the  end 
of  1971,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee finished  hearings  on  the  various  na- 
tional health  Insurance  proposals.  The  Com- 
mittee has  begun  to  write  Its  own  national 


health  Insurance  bill.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  then  consider  the  subject 
and  report  out  a  bUl  to  the  Senate. 

Many  bills  have  been  Introduced  to  pro- 
vide adequate  health  care.  These  blUs  range 
in  concept  from  the  retention  and  expan- 
sion of  private  insurance  coverage  with  a 
system  of  tax  credits  to  give  some  relief  to 
the  consumer,  to  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
entire  health  care  system  designed  to  make 
the  government  the  insurer  and  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  medical  care  from  employer  and 
employee  taxes.  This  latter  proposal  consti- 
tutes the  Kennedy-GrUfiths  bUl. 

I  have  co-sponsored  the  Kennedy-Griffiths 
bill  because  I  believe  the  problem  of  health 
care  is  so  acute  that  only  a  comprehensive, 
compulsory  national  heaJth  Insurance  sys- 
tem wUl  solve  It.  The  abysmal  failure  of  the 
present  system  to  give  proper  health  care  to 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  middle  class 
at  reasonable  costs  necessitates  a  dramatic 
change.  The  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill  starts  In 
the  right  direction.  I  commend  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Congresswoman  Griffiths  for 
the  leadership  and  Initiative  they  show  on 
this  critical  matter.  Yet,  even  this  excellent 
legislation  does  not  cover  long-term  chronic 
Illness — particularly  In  providing  custodial 
care.  Senator  Kennedy  would  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  this  lack,  but  the  omission  is 
caused  by  tv/o  factors:  cost,  and  our  defini- 
tion of  "health  care." 

A    FALSE    NATIONAL    IMAGE? 

The  Image  currently  conveyed  to  the 
American  public  via  the  media  is  that  the 
Congress  is  seriously  considering  legislation 
which  wUl  provide  comprehensive  health 
benefits  for  everyone.  That  Image  Is  false.  It 
Is  very  clear  that  these  bills  do  not  cover 
everyone.  What  is  even  more  disgraceful  is 
that  those  needing  custodial  care  and  home 
care  are  not  even  being  considered  for  cover- 
age under  any  of  the  national  health  insur- 
ance proposals. 

If  it  Is  indeed  too  expensive,  as  some 
claim  (although  no  reliable  cost  figures  are 
avaUable) ,  to  provide  these  individuals  with 
adequate  health  coverage,  then  now  is  the 
time  to  admit  to  the  American  people  that 
there  will  be  strong  limitations  In  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  program.  That  is, 
everyone  cannot  be  covered  because  the  cost 
is  too  great. 

The  proposals  currently  being  debated 
would  cover  a  wide  range  of  Ulnesses.  But 
some  people  have  Illnesses  other  than  those 
covered.  These  people  generally  have  the 
least  political  clout — the  mentally  retarded, 
the  mentally  ill,  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped. ChUdren,  of  course,  are  the  weakest 
political  group    In   the  country. 

In  my  discussions  with  medical  groups. 
Congressional  committee  staffs,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  have  become  Increasingly 
aware  that  custodial  care  for  chronic  Ulness 
is  not  considered  a  health  problem.  Our 
society  consistently  differentiates  between 
health  services  and  social  services.  Accord- 
ing to  the  policy  planners  of  our  govern- 
ment, your  children's  problem  Is  a  "social" 
one.  Health  care  Is  defined  as  the  curing  of 
illnesses  over  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  Those  who  are  disabled — those  who 
will  never  be  completely  "normal" — are  con- 
sidered "social  problems." 

HEALTH,  OR  social  SERVICE? 

The  time  has  come  to  reevaluate  our  na- 
tional priorities,  and  to  recognize  that  the 
various  health  services  and  social  sen-Ices 
are  not  necessarily  divisible.  Some  have  de- 
fined custodial  care  as  a  social  service.  To  me, 
such  care  is  a  medical  service.  No  one  In 
government  has  fought  to  change  the  con- 
cept. If  adequate  federal  funding  were  al- 
lowed for  the  various  custodial  care  centers, 
then  decent  treatment  could  be  provided  in 
such  centers.  At  this  time,  no  federal  funds 
go  to  the  maintenance  of  patients  In  Institu- 
tions. 
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states,  suffering  under  crippling  tax  bur- 
dens, struggle  to  maintain  a  minimum  level 
of  care  In  most  of  their  institutions.  If  our 
Federal  dollars  could  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  disabled  who  re- 
quire custodial  care  In  institutions,  the  qual- 
ity of  their  treatment  could  be  considerably 
Improved. 

On  the  other  hand,  better,  and  less  ex- 
pensive, health  care  may  come  for  many  in 
a  middle  ground  between  home  and  hospital. 
For  instance,  an  estimated  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  chronic  long-term  patients  in 
the  Massachusetts  state  mental  hospitals 
could  be  released  if  they  had  halfway  homes 
to  which  they  could  go,  homes  where  ade- 
quate medical  supervision  is  available  at  all 
times.  Studies  of  the  severely  retarded  have 
demonstrated  that  with  adequate  training 
and  education,  most  can  learn  to  function  In 
protected,  non-institutional  settings.  Yet, 
we  spend  twice  as  much  as  we  need  to  keep 
such  individuals  In  state  facilities  simply 
because  we  lack  the  funds  and  imagination 
to  look  for  and  use  the  alternatives. 

Education  and  training  for  handicapped 
children  and  adults  have  also  been  relegated 
to  the  "social"  service  category,  where  few 
funds  are  available.  Education  of  exceptional 
children  has  always  been  a  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive task.  Nevertheless,  this  education  re- 
mains The  responsibility  of  the  school  systems 
and  society. 

I  fall  to  see  why  education  and  training 
of  the  exceptional  child  is  not  a  health  prob- 
lem, particularly  if  we  define  health  care  as 
the  attempt  to  Improve  the  well-being  of  a 
physically  or  mentally  disabled  person.  The 
current  education  and  tmlning  systems  are 
both  chaotic  and  Inadequate,  and  are  a  severe 
emotional  and  financial  burden  for  the  par- 
ents of  exceptional  children.  The  October  7, 
1971  landmark  decision  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  (see  The  Exceptional  Parent 
DEC/ J  AN  '72,  PP.  8-12)  ha«  required  that  the 
public  school  system  admit  the  mentally 
retarded. 

But  what  of  the  physically  or  emotionally 
disabled  child  who  is  unable  to  go  to  a  public 
school?  Is  he  to  be  deprived  of  the  education 
he  needs  to  lead  the  best  possible  life?  Is 
he  to  be  deprived  of  this  essential  training 
because  he  has  a  "social"  problem?  The  an- 
swer Is  no. 

Schools  for  these  children  are  tremendously 
expensive,  and  no  federal  funds  provide  their 
maintenance.  If  we  pay  for  occupational 
therapy  in  a  Veterans  Hospital,  why  should 
we  discriminate  against  needed  services  for 
exceptional  children  in  special  schools — resi- 
dential or  day?  The  answer  of  course  Is  that 
we  should  not.  A  system  of  national  health 
Insurance  should  pay  the  costs  of  this  care. 

WHAT   CAN    YOU    DO   TO    GET   A    FAIR    SHAKE? 

First,  make  very  clear  to  your  Congressman 
and  Senators  that  you  want  your  children 
covered  under  any  national  health  Insurance 
program  considered  and  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. Write  to  the  Congressman  for  your 
district  at:  Name,  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20215. 

Write  to  both  of  your  U.S.  Senators  at: 
Name.  United  States  Senate,  Washlneton 
D.C.  20510. 

Write  also  to  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  to  Senator  Russell  Long, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
These  two  men  will  have  the  most  Influence 
over  the  contents  of  national  hecilth  Insur- 
ance because  they  chair  the  Committees  con- 
sidering the  legislation.  Congressman  Mills' 
and  Senator  Long's  addresses  are  the  same 
as  above. 

Here  is  a  list  of  my  suggestions  taken  from 
my  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  welcome  your  letters 
with  additional  suggestion*.  I  recommend: 

1.  That  national  health  Insurance  provide 
unlimited  custodial  care; 
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2.  That  national  health  Insurance  provide 
for  transient  and  permanent  halfway  house 
care; 

3.  That  national  health  Insurance  pay  for 
the  care  of  the  severely  and  mildly  retarded 
and  that  such  Insurance  cover  the  cost  of 
special  training  and  education; 

4.  That  national  health  Insurance  be  re- 
defined to  Include  social  services  necessary 
for  decent  health  care; 

5.  That  the  chronically  111,  not  in  custodial 
care,  be  provided  with  the  at  home,  constant 
services,  medication  and  equipment  they  re- 
quire to  maintain  themselves,  and  that  such 
services  be  provided  to  everyone  regardless 
of  ability  to  pay; 

6.  The  structure  of  the  health  care  system 
and  any  requirements  of  the  financial  sup- 
port mechanism  must  be  subject  to  the  needs 
of  the  patient  whether  they  be  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  or  socioeconomic. 

The  main  problem  is  that  legislators  are 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  costs  of  care,  the 
costs  and  problems  of  education,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  any  assistance  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  run-around  between  agencies. 
With  health  care  one  of  the  major  political 
Issues  of  the  coming  year,  now  Is  the  Ideal 
time  for  exceptional  parents  to  undertake 
the  Job  of  educating  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators. These  legislators  must  be  informed  of 
the  needs  and  problems  of  adequate  home 
care,  custodial  care,  and  education.  These  are 
the  fundamental  rights  currently  being  de- 
nied your  children.  Your  representatives  In 
Washington  should  know  it. 

As  individual  parents  of  disabled  children, 
your  most  effective  tool  In  Influencing  leg- 
islators Is  your  own  experience.  Let  them 
know  both  the  emotional  and  financial  diffi- 
culties you  face.  Many  Congressmen  will  be 
shocked  at  the  actual  cost  and  hardship  you 
endure.  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
parents  of  autistic  and  brain  damaged  chil- 
dren. These  letters  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  do  so  for  others.  These  letters  also 
serve  another  function.  In  a  Congressional 
office  most  of  the  correspondence  is  bureau- 
cratic, boring,  statistical  and  intellectual) zed. 
But  the  letters  from  parents  showed  me  the 
human  side  of  the  problem,  a  side  too  often 
neglected  by  government.  Such  letters  do 
not  allow  your  representatives  to  hide  the 
reality  of  the  situation  by  burying  themselves 
in  numbers. 

The  best  action  is  collective.  Letters  by 
Presidents  or  Directors  of  groups  are  fine,  but 
their  effectiveness  is  Increased  by  additional 
letters  from  members  of  the  organization. 
Tell  your  Congressman  and  Senators  the 
needs  not  only  of  your  children,  but  of  your 
group.  Offer  proposals.  You  know  better  than 
he  does  what  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area. 
The  proposals  do  not  have  to  be  In  the  best 
prcse.  nor  need  they  be  In  legal  form.  Your 
representatives  have  staffs  skilled  In  writing 
legislation.  His  biggest  problem  is  in  know- 
ing what  kind  of  legislation  is  needed.  You 
have  had  the  experience  to  point  to  the  short- 
comings of  present  programs. 

I  als3  suggest  that  letters  be  brief  and  to 
the  point.  Congressmen  and  Senators  receive 
a  large  amount  of  correspondence  daily.  A 
concise  letter  is  often  read  and  answered 
much  more  quickly  than  a  lengthy,  rambline 
one.  ^ 

Encourage  professionals  and  para-profes- 
sionals to  write  to  the  Congress  with  their 
recommendations.  Many  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  unaware  of  the  types  of  treat- 
ment involved  in  the  care  of  the  mentally 
and  physically  disabled  child.  Some  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  the  diseases  are,  or  of 
their  effects.  Parents  and  professionals  make 
a  powerful  combination. 

Arrange  an  appointment  to  talk  with  your 
Congressman.  If  you  cannot  easily  come  to 
Washington,  remember  that  all  of  them  have 
offices  in  the  district  they  represent. 

Invite  your  representatlvee  to  see  the  fa- 
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duties  available  to  your  children.  If  the  rep- 
resentatlve  cannot  go,  ask  one  of  his  staff 
They  will  never  forget  the  experience. 

When  writing  or  talking  with  your  Con- 
gressman or  one  of  hU  sUff,  always  remain 
polite.  You  may  be  faced  with  abysmal  ig- 
norance of  your  problems,  but  by  losing 
your  temper  you  lose  the  battle  By  quietly 
and  forcefully  presenting  your  views,  you  may 
not  prevail  the  first  time,  but  you  vlll  gain  a 
lot  of  respect  and  will  be  well-received  the 
next  time. 

Because  National  Health  Insurance  will  be 
a  presidential  election  issue,  I  urge  you  to 
make  your  views  known  to  the  candidates  of 
both  parties.  No  candidate  can  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  views  of  the  public  on  health  care 
and  I  would,  in  addition,  make  their  re- 
sponses known  to  your  friends  and  relatives 
and  to  the  members  of  whatever  organiza- 
tions to  which  you  belong. 

Contact  your  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  conventions,  make  them 
aware  of  your  stand  on  health  Insurance  and 
ask  them  to  vote  for  the  plank  which  best 
embodies  your  feelings  on  this  matter.  Dele- 
gates are  rarely  directly  contacted  by  Inter- 
ested parties  and  could  benefit  by  your  com- 
ments and  analyses. 

Contact  the  members  of  the  drafting  com- 
mittee for  the  party  platform  at  the  con- 
ventions. Let  them  know  how  you  feel  and 
get  them  to  tell  you  their  stand.  CMnmunl- 
cate  that  stand  and  your  support  or  rejec- 
tion of  it  to  yoiu-  delegate.  The  Republican 
and  Democratic  platform  committees  are  ap- 
pointed in  the  spring. 

Contact  your  state  senators  and  representa- 
tives. They  also  can  Influence  the  Congress. 

Write  to  the  Preeident  and  tell  him  how 
you  feel.  This  may  not  be  the  most  effective 
technique,  but  It  has  Its  effect  If  the  volume 
Is  large  enough. 

Make  your  views  known  to  Elliott  Richard- 
son, Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 330  Independence  Avenue  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20201. 

Contact  the  press  In  your  area  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  city  nearest  you.  Present 
them  with  a  finished  statement  or  release. 
Local  papers  will  often  print  the  statement 
or  release  verbatim,  and  this  will  get  your 
views  to  a  wider  audience. 

The  contribution  you  have  to  make  in  this 
effort  is  very  Importamt.  I  cannot  stress 
enough  how  much  your  experiences  can  affect 
the  outcome  of  legislation.  National  health 
Insurance  Is  but  one  of  many — albeit  the 
most  important— pieces  of  health  legislation 
before  the  Congress  and  your  efforts  could  be 
broadened  to  the  whole  field.  Special  legis- 
lation might  be  offered  for  your  assistance  If 
coverage  under  national  health  Insurance 
should  fall.  The  struggle  will  not  be  an  easy 
one  and  recognition  will  not  come  swiftly,  but 
I  do  believe  that  your  tenacity  will  pay  off. 


THE  "BOYS"  AND  THE  "GIRLS" 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 


OF    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing are  an  editorial  from  the  Indianap- 
olis Star  on  April  16,  1972,  and  an  ex- 
cerpt from  an  article  written  by  Sanford 
Ungar  In  the  Washington  Post  on  April 
11, 1972. 

Could  there  be  a  connection? 
(Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Apr.  16,  1972] 
Oh,  Come  Now 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Oommlssloon  has  ruled  that  a  cosmetics  firm 
is   giUlty   of  sex  discrimination   because   It 
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made  official  references  to  female  employees 
as  "girls." 

The  commission  reasoned  that  since  male 
employees  Invariably  are  called  "men"  the 
term   "girls"   Implies   female   Inferiority. 

Evidently  the  commission  is  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  females  of  the  species  In 
conclave  at  kaffeklatch,  club  meeting  or 
bridge  party  often  refer  to  themselves  as 
"girls." 

And,  if  the  reasoning  of  the  commission  is 
to  be  followed,  does  it  mean  that  the  male 
members  of  a  family  may  no  longer  have  a 
night  out  with  "the  boys?" 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11,  1072] 

rrr  executive  denies  He  Got  Beard  Memo 

(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

The  hearing  room  broke  Into  an  uproar  at 
the  end  of  the  day  when  Merrlam  said,  "I 
have  18  people  working  for  me,  plus  14  girls." 

As  the  laughter  subsided,  Merrlam  cor- 
rected himself  to  say  "18  men  and  14  girls." 
Then  he  added,  "At  least  It  wasn't  boring 
this  afternoon." 


"OLD  POLITICS"  DEFEATS  PUBLIC 
AGAIN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  April  8,  1972, 
carried  a  column  by  Milton  Viorst  relat- 
ing to  the  recently  approved  water  pol- 
lution control  legislation,  S.  2770.  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  co- 
lumn appear  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

"Old  Politics"  Defeats  Pitblic  Again 
(By  Milton  Viorst) 

Now  and  then,  I  Indulge  myself  a  little — 
and  take  bits  of  scattered  evidence  to  mean 
that  the  American  government,  or  at  least 
Congress,  is  beginning  to  shift  from  being  a 
coalition  of  venal  private  Interests  to  a  guard- 
ian of  the  public  weal. 

Like  a  few  months  ago,  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  that  promised,  indeed,  to  do  something 
important  about  water  pollution.  And  passed 
it  unanimously.  Unanimously.  All  those  sen- 
ators seemed  to  care  about  cleaning  up  our 
rivers. 

So,  armed  with  such  evidence,  I  flew  to  a 
small  college  In  upstate  New  York  and  lec- 
tured the  students  on  the  "new  politics,"  In 
which  I  argued  that  the  system  was  reform- 
ing itself  and  that  It  might,  after  aU,  still 
save  us. 

And  you  know  what  those  students  did? 
With  varying  degrees  of  courtesy,  they  de- 
clared that  I  was  an  Incurable  Jerk  If  I  be- 
lieved that,  and  If  I  didn't  I  shouldn't  be 
lying  to  them.  I  was,  I  must  confess,  stunned 
by  the  depth  of  their  cynicism. 

And  then,  last  week,  POW!.  along  came  the 
kind  of  evidence  which  suggests  that  they 
were  right  and  I  was  wrong. 

By  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  House 
of  Representatives  rejected  the  Senate's  rig- 
orous water  pollution  bill  and.  In  one  of 
those  "old  politics"  masquerades,  passed  by 
a  380-14  vote  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
all  the  force  of  day-old  dishwater. 

I  wondered  how  that  could  happen.  It's 
become  a  cliche  that  the  environment  Is 
above  politics,  and  as  sacred  as  motherhood — 
and,  yet  a  House  majority  dared  vote  against 
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Well,  the  answer  Is  that  the  old  venal  pri- 
vate interests — having  been  caught  unpre- 
pared a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the  sudden 
surge  of  public  concern  for  ecology — have  now 
regrouped,  retailored  their  tactics  to  reflect 
current  public  goals  and  are  counterattack- 
ing flercely. 

Business  Week  magazine  has  pointed  out, 
for  example,  that  such  major  Industrial  con- 
cerns as  B.  P.  Goodrich,  Kennecott  Copper 
and  Gulf  &  Western  have  recently  established 
Washington  offices,  whUe  other  big  companies 
have  contracted  new  ties  with  Washington 
legal  and  public  relations  firms. 

No  one  doubts  that  among  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  these  unprecedented  efforts  is  the 
defeat  of  effective  antipollution  legislation. 

Characteristic  of  this  kind  of  lobbying  was 
the  telegram  sent  to  congressmen  by  U.S. 
Steel,  one  of  the  country's  largest  polluters. 
Unable  to  oppose  environmental  legislation 
outright,  U.S.  Steel  asked  for  a  vote  for  the 
"tough  House  bill."  which  it  called  "emi- 
nently fairer  than  that  passed  by  the  Senate 
earlier." 

Of  course,  there  Is  nothing  "tough"  at  all 
about  the  House  bill — but  enough  congress- 
men receive  campaign  contributions  from  the 
U.S.  Steel  executives  that  they  paid  atten- 
tion. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
also  put  on  a  big  campaign,  addressing  a  plea 
to  20,000  local  companies  to  apply  pressure 
on  their  congressmen. 

The  House  bill,  said  the  NAM  letter, 
"would  establish  a  toQgh  but  realUtlc  pro- 
gram for  progress  In  water  pollution  control, 
whereas  (the  Senate  bill)  could  actually  im- 
pede such  progress  (by)  Imposing  tremendous 
costs  to  manufacturers." 

It's  touching  to  know  that  the  NAM  wants 
progress  against  water  pollution — as  long  as 
it  doesn't  cost  Industry  any  money. 

As  for  the  congressmen,  it's  the  old  story 
of  their  responding  to  highly  concentrated, 
money-backed  pressure  against  the  amor- 
phous, uncrystallized  public  interest.  That's 
what  the  "old  politics"  is  all  about. 

But  it's  also  about  how  the  House  Itself 
operates.  This  bill  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  whose  chief  pre- 
occupation is  the  distribution  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  congressional  pork  barrel.  Pork 
barrel  projects  generate  close  committee  ties 
with  both  big  Industry  and  labor. 

The  committee's  attitude  toward  pollution 
legislation,  then,  is  hardly  affirmative.  Yet, 
any  congressman  with  an  interest  In  the  pork 
barrel — and  who  has  not?— will  think  twice 
before  disputing  the  committee's  Judgment. 

It's  committee's  ties  with  labor  that  ex- 
plain the  Indifference  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  Khe 
Senate  pollution  bill — and,  of  course.  It's  the 
President's  ties  with  business  that  explain 
why  the  administration  fought  the  Senate 
bill  ferociously. 

So.  the  public  lost  again.  And  I  wonder 
whether  It's  wishful  thinking  to  hold  that 
democratic  politics— at  least,  before  public 

officials  are  divorced  from  private  money 

can  ever  turn  the  country  around. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  WOMEN  OF- 
FENDERS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF  minnxsota 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  of  our  correctional 
system  usually  focuses  on  the  treatmrait 
of  male  offenders.  Rarely  do  we  give  spe- 
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cial  attention  to  women  offenders.  How- 
ever, the  D.C.  Citizens  Council  for  Crimi- 
nal Justice  last  month  issued  a  very  in- 
formative report  on  "The  Treatment  of 
Women  Offenders  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

The  report  notes  that  little  is  known 
about  women  offenders,  except  that  they 
are  yoimg.  poor,  undereducated.  lacking 
in  skills,  heroin  users,  and  often  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  disintegrated  family.  While 
typically  their  crimes  involve  neither  vio- 
lence nor  victim,  their  treatment  is  fre- 
quently harsh  and  even  discriminatory. 
Realistic  programs  of  correction,  rather 
than  mere  punishment,  are  lacking. 

The  report  recommends  a  number  of 
reforms,  many  of  which  are  aimed  at 
diversion  of  the  offender  from  institu- 
tional incarceration,  and  particularly 
pretrial  detention.  Among  these  are  in- 
creased reliance  on  citation  referrals  in 
lieu  of  arrest,  expanded  use  of  third- 
party  custody  release,  and  review  of  cri- 
teria for  conditional  release  which  ap- 
pear discriminatory.  Other  suggested 
reforms  include  improvement  of  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  data  concerning 
woman  offenders;  establishment  of  a 
neighborhood  resource  center  as  a  half- 
way facility  housing  130  to  150  sentenced 
female  offenders  yearly  and  aiding  an- 
other 100  to  120  probationers  and  volun- 
tary clients  in  readjusting  to  an  active 
community  role;  and  institution  of  an 
"ombudswoman"  program  for  the  redress 
of  women  offenders'  legitimate  griev- 
ances. 

The  executive  board  of  the  D.C.  Coun- 
cil for  Criminal  Justice  includes  several 
experts  on  criminal  justice.  Among  them 
are  Ronald  Goldfarb,  a  lawyer  and  the 
author  of  many  books  and  articles  on 
criminal  justice;  M.  Robert  Montilla,  an 
administrator  in  the  corrections  field  for 
14  years  who  has  specialized  in  the  de- 
velopment of  community  based  correc- 
tions; David  Austem,  a  lawyer  and  the 
executive  director  of  the  Office  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  PlEins  and  Analysis;  and 
Phyllis  Lake,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Superior  Court.  While 
their  report  concerns  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  useful  in  considering  the  treat- 
ment of  women  offenders  in  other  juris- 
dictions as  well. 

I  include  the  report  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

The  Theatment  of  Women  Offenders  in 
"HE  District  of  Columbia 
The  DC.  Citizens  Council  for  Criminal 
Justice  is  a  not-for-profit  corporation 
founded  In  June,  1970.  after  the  LEAA- 
funded  Shenandoah  Conference  on  Crime 
and  Corrections.  It  was  formed  as  a  citizen- 
based  private  group  to  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  criminal  Justice  system;  to 
promote  sound  methods  for  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  delinquency;  to  assist  in  deriv- 
ing schemes  and  programs  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  adjustment  to  society  of  delin- 
quents and  offenders;  to  work  toward  de- 
veloping community-based  correctional  serv- 
ices; and  to  foster  programs  of  public  educa- 
tion designed  to  increase  the  general  under- 
standing of  problems  of  crime  and  Its  pre- 
vention. 

I.    INTRODUCnON 

A  pattern  of  neglect  marks  the  treatment 
of  women  offenders  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bla.  Guilty,  In  the  majority,  of  such  victim- 
less crimes  as  prostitution  and  drug  abuse, 
women  generally  receive  second-class  treat- 
ment In  all  phases  of  the  at  best  flawed  cor- 
rectional process — from  the  pre-trial  period 
through  imprisonment  to  post-release  sup- 
port. They  do  less,  but  pay  more. 

The  negI^ct  is  discernible  in  the  following 
findings  of  an  intensive  study  conducted 
during  the  last  four  months  by  the  D.C. 
Citizens   Council    for   Criminal    Justice: 

The  Women's  Detention  Center  is  woe- 
fully overcrowded;  built  in  1956  as  a  tem- 
porary holding  facility  for  no  more  than 
55  women,  it  now  houses  a  dally  average 
of  95.3. 

One  third  of  those  in  the  Center  are  await- 
ing trial;  they  are  in  detention  simply  be- 
cau.se  they  cannot  afford  bail  or  meet  bond 
conditions. 

Personal  recognizance  release  for  women 
is  harder  to  obtain  than  for  men  because 
womeu  offenders  generally  are  considered  to 
present  higher  "risks  of  flight"  before  their 
trial.  A  housewife,  not  regularly  employed, 
has  fewer  chances  of  pre-trial  release  than 
someone  with  a  regular  job. 

The  only  outdoor  recreational  facility  at 
the  Women's  Detention  Center  is  a  small, 
grim  courtyard:  indoor  programs  ar<-  ex- 
tremely limited  and  crowded  into  inadequate 
space.  Drug  counselling  is  minimal. 

The  Detention  Center  is  unable  to  segre- 
gate convicted  women  (two  thirds  of  the 
overall  population)  from  those  awaiting  trial. 
Statistics  about  women  in  the  Center  are 
extremely  sparse.  Precise  data  on  the  treat- 
ment of  women  by  the  Bail  Agency  or  the 
probation  authorities  do  not  exist. 

Women  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  Im- 
prisonment are  sent,  when  possible,  to  the 
Federal  Reformatory  at  Alderson,  West  Vir- 
ginia, far  from  Washington,  and  without 
significant  pre-release  access  to  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  eventually  will  re- 
turn. Presently  60  District  women  are  at  Al- 
derson, either  serving  time  or  undergoing 
extensive  pre-sentence  investigations  In  nar- 
cotics or  Youth  Act  cases. 

Probation  for  women  convicts  has  not  yet 
developed  into  a  viable  alternative  to  Im- 
prisonment because  Superior  Court  proba- 
tion officers,  with  a  1971  average  of  167  cases 
each,  are  overburdened,  and  because  the  pro- 
bation program  has  no  counselling  services, 
clinical  support  services  or  day-care  facil- 
ities which  would  be  necessary  for  women 
probationers. 

There  Is  only  one  community  correctional 
center  for  women  In  the  District,  and  that 
halfway  hoiase  Is  inadequate;  It  holds  only  15 
women,  for  whom  there  Is  no  resident  Job 
counsellor  and  educational  programs  with 
extremely  limited  impact. 

Pre-release  work  with  women  offenders 
to  ease  their  return  to  the  conmiunlty  is 
limited  to  one  staff  member  of  Efforts  from 
Ex-Convlcts  working  at  the  Women's  Deten- 
tion Center.  A  new  program.  One  America, 
at  Alderson  and  in  the  District  is  projected; 
It  would  include  30  women  by  September, 
1972,  and  would  provide  job  placement  and 
counselling  services. 

The  pattern  of  neglect  is  p>ervaslve  and 
discriminatory.  To  reverse  it  and  begin  a 
comprehensive  correctional  program  empha- 
sizing treatment  and  rehabilitation,  the 
Council  makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  neighborhood 
Resoiurce  Center  capable  of  housing  between 
130  and  150  sentenced  females  yearly  and 
of  aiding  another  100  to  120  out-cUents, 
among  them  both  probationers  and  volun- 
tary clients.  This  new  halfway  house  would 
provide  Intensive  individual,  group,  and 
family  counselling,  job  placement  help,  re- 
ferral to  neighborhood  education,  training 
and  assistance  program^  and  drug  treatment. 
Additionally,  special  hetdth  and  child  care 
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will  be  provided  by  the  facility  while  It  con- 
centrates on  readjusting  women  offenders 
to  an  active,  self-suppwrting  community  role. 
The  Council  believes  the  new  Center  could 
operate  at  a  cost  below  the  present  dally  per 
capita  cost  of  keeping  a  woman  in  the  De- 
tention Center,  can  make  offenders  Into  tax- 
payers even  while  they  are  serving  sentences 
and,  for  an  estimated  Investment  of  $340,000 
can  serve  a  more  humane  and  efficient  cor- 
rectional purpose  than  can  be  achieved  by 
the  present  plan  to  spend  the  same  amount 
of  money  just  to  build  a  fourth  floor  on  the 
Women's  Detention  Center  in  an  area  in  the 
city  slated  for  complete  urban  renewal  by 
1976. 

2.  A  thorough,  on-going  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  the  treatment  of  women  offenders  In 
the  District  to  provide  the  Information  with- 
out which  present  programs  cannot  be  as- 
sessed, and  from  which  new  remedies  and 
programs  can  be  designed. 

3.  Expand  and  standardize  the  use  of  cita- 
tion referral,  and  the  issuance  of  a  summons 
to  appear  in  court,  for  women  in  misde- 
meanor cases  In  lieu  of  arrests  that  too  often 
result  In  unnecessary  pre-trial  detention. 

4.  Expand  third-party  custody  to  Increase 
the  number  of  women  who  would  be  eligible 
for  conditional  pre-trial  release  to  persons 
or  organizations. 

5.  Provide  expanded  access  to  women  of 
diversionary  treatment  programs  whose  suc- 
cess, before  sentencing  in  individual  cases, 
could  lead  to  a  dismissal  of  charges. 

6.  Lower  the  casework  ratio  for  District 
probation  officers  and  expand  the  social  serv- 
ices offered  through  probation. 

7.  Improve  conditions,  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices at  the  Women's  Detention  Center  while 
working  for  a  long-range  goal  of  totally  dis- 
continuing or  at  least  minimizing  the  use  of 
the  Center  for  women  offenders. 

8.  Transfer  the  long-term  women  offend- 
ers from  the  Federal  facility  at  Alderson, 
West  Va.,  to  the  women's  prison  at  Jessup, 
Maryland,  or  to  some  new  local  facility  nearer 
to  their  families  and  the  community  they 
will  have  to  reenter  and  to  possible  work- 
release  programs. 

9.  A  full  Immediate,  impartial  evaluation 
of  the  performance,  policies,  programs  and 
house  rules  of  the  Washington  Halfway 
House  for  Women,  now  criticized  by  both  Its 
staff  and  clients. 

10.  Establish  an  ombuds(wo)man  program 
for  women  offenders  to  redress  prisoner  griev- 
ances through  arbitration,  mediation,  and 
conciliation,  and  when  necessary,  the  slower 
processes  of  litigation  and  legislation. 

n.   BACKGROUND 

The  pattern  of  female  criminal  behavior  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  heavily  weighted 
toward  misdemeanors  and  those  crimes  which 
usually  have  no  victim  other  than  the  of- 
fender herself.  In  fiscal  1970,  for  Instance, 
women  were  charged  with  approximately 
seven  per  cent  of  the  major  crimes  in  the 
District.  That  year,  598  charges  (of  a  total  of 
8,975)  were  filed  against  women  offenders  for 
the  seven  major  crimes  that  make  up  the 
FBI  Crime  Index. 

Excluding  drunkenness  and  traffic  offenses, 
a  total  of  3.359  charges  against  women  for 
uniform  crime  offenses  were  filed  here  in  FY 
1970.  Of  these  71.9^^^  were  for  misdemeanors 
and  28.1%  were  for  felonies.  The  largest 
category  (626  arrests  or  18.7 '^;  )  were  pros- 
titution arrests.  Petit  larceny  ( 492  charges  or 
14.7'",  )  came  next,  followed  by  disorderly 
conduct — usually  streetwalklng  where 
charges  for  soliciting  for  prostitution  cannot 
be  proved — (465  charges  or  13.8%);  assaults 
(369  charges  or  11.0%  )  and  drug  abuse  (222 
charges  or  6.6%.)i 

After  arrest,  another  pattern  emerges — that 
of  confinement  of  women  misdemeanors  be- 
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fore  trial.  Of  the  3,129  women  arrested  on 
misdemeanor  charges  in  1971  without  a  war- 
rant, 544  (17.3%),  spent  varying  lengths  of 
time  in  the  Women's  Detention  Center  t>e- 
fore  preliminary  court  proceedings.  These 
women  were  excluded  from  the  citation  re- 
lease program  for  various  reasons. 

Of  the  others  arrested  in  1971,  1,056 
(33.7%)  posted  collateral  Inmiedlately  and 
436  ( 13.9%  )  received  prompt  citation  releases 
The  remaining  675  ( 2 1 .6  % )  were  sent  to  court 
right  after  their  arrests. »  Statistics  In  1969 
the  most  current  ones  available,  show  that 
approximately  2,800  adult  women  spent  an 
average  of  6.7  hours  each  in  detention  at  the 
Center  before  they  either  payed  fines  and 
were  released,  posted  bond  and  were  released 
(9%  ) ,  or  were  released  to  the  Superior  Court 
(71%).  In  the  latter  category  are  many  who 
return  to  the  Center  to  await  trial  rather  than 
obtaining  bond  or  other  arrangements  for 
pre-trall  release.  Lack  of  data  leaves  un- 
answered the  duration  of  these  women's  pre- 
trial detention. 

Those  In  the  Center — an  average  dally  pop- 
ulation in  1971  of  95.3  in  a  facility  buUt  In 
1956  as  a  temporary  lockup  for  no  more  than 
55  prisoners— present  a  familiar  profile  of 
D.C.  criminality.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
last  year,  approximately  one  Center  resident 
in  three  was  awaiting  trial  because.  In  most 
instances,  the  detainee  could  not  meet  bond 
conditions  set  by  the  court.  Of  those  sen- 
tenced, nearly  30%  were  convicted  of  pros- 
titution, 97c  of  disorderly  conduct,  approxi- 
mately 17%  of  drug  abuse  and  5.5%  of  petit 
larceny.-' 

The  population  of  the  Women's  Detention 
Center  Is  approximately  84%  black.  Almost 
70%  are  between  the  ages  of  17  and  24,  yet 
86%  are  mothers.  Of  these  women  In  Jail 
66%  lack  high  school  diplomas  and  78%  ad- 
mit to  having  used  drugs  within  the  three 
years  prior  to  their  arrest. 

Just  over  half  (54%)  were  unemployed 
when  arrested,  and  over  half  of  the  residents 
have  prior  criminal  records.  Eliminating 
women  admitted  for  the  first  time,  the  WDC 
inmates  have  been  admitted  there  a  median 
number  of  four  times.' 

The  sentences  being  served  by  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  at  the  Center  range 
from  one  month  to  life,  although  the  Ideal 
according  to  WDC  administrators,  Is  to  send 
offenders  with  sentences  longer  than  one 
year  to  the  Federal  Reformatory  at  Alderson, 
W.  Va.  Since  there  are  delays  In  getting 
space  there  through  the  aegis  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  many  long  term  offenders 
stay  at  the  Center.  In  February,  1972,  29  of 
the  63  sentenced  women  at  WDC  were  serv- 
ing sentences  longer  than  one  year,  while 
another  60  were  at  Alderson  either  sentenced 
there  or  undergoing  pre-sentence  tesUng. 
Two  District  women  sentenced  under  the 
Youth  Act  are  confined  at  the  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  youth  facility. 

A  survey  of  women  in  the  Detention  Cen- 
ter showed  a  pathetically  low  self  esteem; 
56%  see  their  brothers  and  sisters  as  better 
off  than  they:  nearly  three-fourths  (74%) 
believe  they  were  better  off  five  years  ago 
than  now.  Yet,  only  18%  perceive  the  avoid- 
ance of  crime  as  a  problem  they  will  face  on 
release,  and  the  major  problems  they  list 
confronting  them  once  they  return  to  the 
community  are  employment  (56%),  drugs 
(34%)  and  family  adjustment  (26%).« 

Neither  the  Center  Itself  nor  the  alternate 
options  proposed  to  date  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  address  these  problems  of  women 
offenders  In  a  significant  remedial  manner. 
The  following  sections  of  ovir  report  will  de- 
tail the  shortcomings  we  found  and  recom- 
mend the  specific  Improvements  we  believe 
must  be  made. 

ni.    problems:    analysis   and    recommenda- 
tions 
The  thesis  of  this  report  Is  that  the  exist- 
ing correctional  procedures  and  facilities  for 
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women  offenders  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  inadequate  and  misdirected.  In  this  sec- 
tion we  will  analyze  the  separate  failures  of 
the  system:  l>all,  probation,  detention,  and 
halfway  house  practices,  and  offer  recom- 
mendations for  correcting  specific  abuses 
and  mistakes.  In  the  final  section  of  the 
report,  two  new  recommendations  are  offered 
and  discussed. 

A.  Information  gathering 

Analysis:  In  the  course  of  the  study  sum- 
marized by  this  report,  the  Council  was  dis- 
heartened to  discover  the  paucity  of  statis- 
tics relating  to  the  treatment  of  women  of- 
fenders m  the  District.  The  generally  notor- 
ious inadequacy  of  record  keeping  in  the 
field  of  corrections  only  hampers  efforts  to 
help  offenders.  The  Women's  Detention  Cen- 
ter had  no  official  record-keeping  process  at 
all  before  July,  1971.  The  Bail  Agency  keeps 
no  records,  even  now  that  distinguish  be- 
tween the  sexes;  and  probation  officials, 
similarly,  do  not  maintain  separate  records 
on  their  male  and  female  clients. 

Recommendation:  All  agencies  of  the  Su- 
perior Court,  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Corrections 
must  begin  compiling  accurate  data  spe- 
cifically on  the  women  offenders  they  handle. 
The  Information  should  disclose,  among  other 
things,  the  success  of  parole,  the  pre-trial 
disposition  of  cases,  conviction  rates,  avail- 
ability and  conditions  of  probation,  length  of 
sentences  and  parole  as  well  as  Instances  of 
revocation  of  probation  and  parole. 

There  can  be  no  objective  Judgments  about 
the  success  of  our  practices  until  we  know 
what  we  are  and  are  not  accomplishing.  At 
present,  we  are  operating  In  the  dark. 

Without  such  data,  including  some  refer- 
ence to  the  status  of  the  offender's  children, 
designs  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
instincts  and  whims  of  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  existing  conditions.  When,  for 
example,  we  cazmot  find  out  how  well  or  how 
poorly  women  offenders  do  on  probation  or 
precisely  what  extra  obstacles  they  face  In 
seeking  ball.  It  Is  next  to  Impossible  to  pre- 
sent convincing  programs  of  remedial  action 
In  these  crucial  areas.  The  number  of  women 
offenders  is  small  enough  so  that  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  analysis  can  be  quickly 
Instituted  and,  once  at  work,  would  aid  offi- 
cials by  Illuminating  the  process  they  are 
administering. 

B.  Citation  release 

Analysis:  The  Council  discovered  that  In 
1971  only  435  (13.9%)  of  the  women  ar- 
rested on  misdemeanor  charges  without  a 
warrant  were  given  citation  releases,  freeing 
them  on  their  personal  recognizance  to  await 
trial  in  the  community  Instead  of  in  deten- 
tion. Citation  releases  do  not  require  a  money 
deposit  and  are  determined,  with  Information 
from  a  Ball  Agency  Interview,  by  the  sole 
judgment  of  the  desk  sergeant  or  the  magis- 
trate that  the  defendant  will  appear  In  court. 

Recommendation:  The  Council  believes, 
along  with  the  1971  Deputy  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee on  Alternatives  to  Incarceration,  that 
the  Metropolitan  Police  could  profitably  ex- 
pand its  use  of  citation  referrals  for  non- 
violent misdemeanors  charged  to  men  and 
women.  The  tendency  now  Is  to  make  an  ar- 
rest rather  than  Issue  a  summons  to  appear 
In  court,  where  the  second  determination — 
release  or  Incarceration  before  trial — Is  made, 
C.  Personal  recognizance 

Analysts:  The  largest  conditional  release 
category  administered  by  the  Ball  Agency  Is 
that  of  personal  recognizance  release.  D.C. 
Ball  Agency  personnel  conduct  the  interviews 
that  largely  determine  the  possibility  of  per- 
sonal recognizance  release,  and  although  they 
keep  no  statistics  on  the  basis  of  sex,  offi- 
cials from  the  Agency  admitted  that  women 
are  considered  to  pose  a  higher  "risk  of 
flight"  than  men.  A  far  greater  percentage 
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of  women  than  of  men,  they  said.  Is  required 
to  post  money  bonds,  and  many  women  of- 
fenders are  unable  to  meet  those  money  re- 
quirements. 

The  standards  of  the  landmark  Ball  Re- 
form Act  appear  to  allow  an  unsuspected 
bias  toward  women  offenders.  The  Act  em- 
powers a  Judge  (the  Ball  Agency  has  the 
operative  power)  to  substitute  less  tangible 
ties  to  the  community — employment,  family 
and  friendship  associations  and  residence 
patterns — for  money  as  Indicators  of  a  sus- 
pect's reliability  and  likelihood  of  appearing 
In  court.  Because  so  many  District  women 
offenders  are  jobless  and  show  the  fluid  liv- 
ing patterns  characteristic  of  prostitution, 
they  are  considered  poorer  risks  for  condi- 
tional release. 

Recommendation:  The  Council  recom- 
mends a  review  of  the  criteria  used  In  deter- 
mining conditional  pre-trial  release  to  assess 
whether  existing  practices  do  discriminate 
against  women.  We  believe  that  they  do  and 
that  the  discrimination  can  be  corrected 
without  endangering  the  process  of  criminal 
Justice. 

D.  Third  party  custody 
Analysis:    Individuals    and    organizations 

like  the  Washington  Pre-Trlal  Justice  Pro- 
gram, Bonabond,  and  Blackman's  Develop- 
ment Center  offer  the  possibility  of  pre- 
sentence release  of  offenders  using  third 
party  custody  as  a  condition  of  personal 
recognizance  release.  The  organizational  pro- 
grams vary  In  the  range  of  services  offered 
from  the  actual  release  to  counselling  and 
the  provision  of  shelter  and  food  for  persons 
placed  in  their  custody. 

Too  few  women  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
grams of  third  party  custody  release,  and 
existing  organizational  programs  do  not 
include  supportive  services  geared  toward 
women  offenders  (childcare  facilities  and  the 
like). 

Reconunendatlon :  The  Council  recom- 
mends that  steps  be  taken  to  expand  the 
use  of  third  party  custody  as  a  condition  in 
the  release  of  women  on  personal  recog- 
nizance. We  urge  that  existing  organiza- 
tional third  party  custody  programs  develop 
supportive  services  for  women  offenders,  and 
that  they  incretise  the  number  of  women 
involved  In  the  programs  as  an  alternative 
to  pretrial  Incarceration. 

E.  Diversionary  programs 

Analysis:  Organizations  such  as  the  Nar- 
cotics Treatment  Administration,  Project 
Crossroads  and  the  Offender  Rehabilitation 
Project  offer  the  possibility  of  releasing  pre- 
sentence women  offenders  Into  diversionary 
programs.  The  system  permits  release  for 
persons  charged  with  misdemeanors  who 
enter  supervised  treatment  programs  while 
the  court  grants  a  continuance  In  their  cases. 

The  NTA  Included  only  15  women  In  Its 
drug  therapy  program  In  1971.  Project  Cross- 
roads, aimed  at  educating,  counselling,  and 
finding  employment  for  first  offenders,  cur- 
rently handles  55  women  and  Involved  193 
women  out  of  a  total  of  531  Intakes  between 
February,  1971  and  February,  1972.  The 
Offender  Rehabilitation  Program,  virlth  26 
female  clients  and  314  men,  uses  public 
defenders  to  provide  social,  psychological  and 
vocational  services  drawn  from  all  available 
community  resources  to  Indigent  persons 
between  arrest  and  sentencing.  These  proj- 
ects demonstrate  that  many  of  their  clients 
can  become  contributing  members  of  the 
community  instead  of  prison  Inmates.  Not 
enough  women  are  Involved  in  them. 

One  problem  Is  time.  Another  Is  a  lack  of 
day-care  facilities.  In  Project  Crossroads,  for 
example,  a  90-day  continuance  is  regarded  as 
too  short 'a  period  in  which  to  train  an  un- 
skilled women  offender  for  productive,  self- 
supporting  work.  Lacking  day-care  facilities, 
Project  Crossroads  and  other  counselling 
and    training   programs    cannot    effectively 
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bring    women    offenders    with    children    to 
participate  In  education  and  work  projects. 

Recommendation :  We  urge  the  adoption  of 
such  diversionary  programs  to  handle  more 
women  offenders  charged  with  non-violent 
misdemeanors.  In  the  diversionary  programs 
aimed  at  bringing  offenders  back  Into  the 
community  as  useful  citizens,  we  believe 
that  success  In  treatment  can  be  a  guide  to 
judges  In  deciding  whether,  at  the  end  of 
a  continuance.  It  is  possible  to  dismiss  the 
original  charge.  The  expansion  of  diversion- 
ary programs,  with  the  addition  of  day-care 
facilities  where  necessary,  will  cost  money. 
But  we  feel  that  such  funds  would  be  better 
spent  than  what  Is  now  wasted  on  jailing 
prisoners  under  conditions  which  give  them 
little  help  In  adjusting  to  their  real  problems. 
We  further  urge  the  adoption  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  special  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion— Narcotic  Treatment  Administration 
proposal  for  women  offenders.  Too  many 
women  offenders  with  drug  problems — 60% 
of  the  700  defendants  studied  by  the  ABA's 
Special  Committee  on  Crime  Prevention  and 
Control — end  up  with  overworked  proba- 
tion officers,  receiving  no  treatment  or  help 
for  their  addiction,  and  almost  inevitably, 
returning  to  criminal  behavior.  The  ABA- 
NTA  project  proposed  last  December  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  office  Is  an  excellent  diver- 
sionary program  and  we  recommend  that 
quick  progress  be  made  In  setting  the  criteria 
for  eligible  defendants  and  the  time  period 
for  treatment  so  that  the  project  can  be  im- 
plemented soon. 

F.  Probation 
Analysis:  Lacking  records  that  distinguish 
between  the  sexes  It  is  Impossible  to  measure 
the  success  of  probation  for  women  offenders 
in  the  District.  Like  other  convicted  persons, 
they  may  be  released  under  suspended  sen- 
tences to  the  supervision  of  the  court  proba- 
tion officers  for  specified  periods.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  Superior  Court  probation  of- 
ficers already  carry  average  caseloads  nearly 
three  times  as  high  as  the  ratio  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  Probation  Office,  167  cases  per 
officer  instead  of  63. 

Recommendation:  It  Is  clear  that  the  Su- 
perior Court  must  continue  and  Intensify  Its 
efforts  to  lower  the  casework  ratio  for  proba- 
tion officers  If  probation  Is  to  become  a 
viable  alternative  to  incarceration.  It  should 
further  improve  the  quality  of  Its  pre-sen- 
tence Investigations.  And,  the  Probation  Of- 
fice shotild  add  child-care  facilities  for  wom- 
en offenders  at  the  same  time  It  Improves 
counselling  and  clinical  support  services. 
Along  with  the  development  and  the  use  of 
a  probationary  halfway  house,  the  Office  also 
must  develop  an  adequate  research  and 
statistical  unit. 

G.  Wom,en's  detention  center 

Analysis:  The  physical  Inadequacy  of  the 
central  facility  for  women  offenders  In  the 
District  Is  not  just  a  matter  of  overcrowded 
living  space:  47  small  rooms,  2  dormitories. 
2  control  centers,  and  one  sick  bay  for  an 
average  dally  population  of  95.3  residents. 
Living  conditions  are  unhygenlc.  Lighting 
Is  dim.  Those  convicted  are  housed  with 
those  awaiting  trial.  Sick  women  and  healthy 
ones,  lesbians  and  heterosexuals  are  crowded 
together.  The  stresses  are  great;  the  reliefs 
minimal. 

One  community  room  serves  as  the  can- 
teen. Indoor  recreation  area,  party  room,  and 
space  for  visitors.  Interviews  with  lawyers 
must  be  conducted  In  a  tiny  room.  The 
library  Is  the  only  place  for  group  counselling 
and  the  vocational,  work  training  and  drug 
counselling  programs,  and  the  QED  pro- 
grams and  law  seminar.  Listing  these  pro- 
grams make  them  sound  more  Impressive 
than  they  can  actually  be  with  the  Cen- 
ter's high  turnover  rate  precluding  any  sus- 
tained participation.  About  one  third  of  the 
Center's  population   actually  takes  part   in 
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any  oX  the  educational  and  vocational  pro- 
grams— typing,  the  monthly  food  budgeting 
course,  the  bi-monthly  sewing  class  or  the 
weekly  health  and  drug  seminar— and  only 
19%  of  the  residents  attend  counselling  ses- 
sions. 

Along  with  the  censorship  of  Incoming 
and  outgoing  mall.  Including  request  for 
books  and  educational  material,*  the  Cen- 
ter's rules  for  punishing  misconduct  appear 
primitive.  Written  rules.  In  fact,  are  not 
readily  available  to  advise  women  what  not 
to  do  so  that  they  wlU  not  be  put  In  dirty 
poorly  furnished  "control  cells",  without 
access  to  regular  baths,  recreation,  reading 
material,  vocational  training  or  telephone 
calls.  Ctonflnement  In  these  cells  Is  inflicted 
without  the  woman  receiving  adequate  no- 
tice of  charges,  representation  by  a  counsel 
or  other  spokes-person,  confrontation  of  their 
accusers,  the  right  to  cross-examine  or  writ- 
ten records  of  the  confinement  hearing. 

Regulations  permit  Inmates  two  one-hour 
visits  per  week  with  social  visits  restricted 
to  persons  on  an  approved  list  and  no  spe- 
cial arrangements  are  made  for  the  resi- 
dents' children.  All  visitors  are  separated 
from  the  residents  by  a  glass  partition  and 
must  talk  to  them  by  telephone. 

Recommendations:  The  CouncU,  while 
urging  the  long-range  goal  of  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  Centers  population  by  expanding 
the  use  of  pre-trial  and  post-trial  alterna- 
tives to  imprisonment,  endorses  the  objec- 
tives set  out  in  the  class-action  suit  filed 
m  January.  1972.  against  the  Department 
of  Corrections  officials  on  behalf  of  five 
Center  Inmates.  The  suit  was  filed  by  lawyers 
from  the  Public  Defenders  Service.  The 
Lawyers  Committee  for  ClvU  Rights  Under 
I-aw  and  the  Georgetown  Legal  Interns. 

It  proposes  that  living  quarters  in  the 
Center  be  kept  in  safe  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions, that  no  cell  ward  or  dormitory  exceed 
Its  designed  capacity,  that  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  programs  be  instituted,  that  rehabili- 
tation programs  be  developed  for  short-term 
offenders,  that  special  consideration  be  given 
convicted  and  accused  prostitutes,  that  pris- 
oners receive  essential  preventive  medical 
care  and  adequate  and  sound  medical,  dental, 
and  mental  health  treatment,  that  the  li- 
brary be  equipped  with  current  legal  mate- 
rial.s  and  that  decent  comfortable  private 
visiting  conditions  be  established  without 
limiting  the  persons  a  woman  can  see  and 
communicate  with. 

The  Council  further  urges  the  application 
to  the  women  at  the  Center  of  the  terms  of 
the  consent  order  entered  In  Campbell  vs. 
Rogers,  Civil  Action  No.  1462-71,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
plying to  men  confined  in  the  D.C  Jail.  That 
order  states  that  men  in  the  D.C  Jail  can- 
not be  placed  in  treatment  segregation  un- 
less the  safety  of  one  or  more  persons  is 
threatened  and  without  the  inmates  receiv- 
ing an  administrative  hearing  within  24 
hours  of  his  conflhement.  At  the  hearing 
the  inmate  Is  entitled  to  representation,  and 
his  representative  is  furnished  In  advance 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  events  which 
led  to  the  confinement.  Rules  applicable  to 
the  rights  of  male  offenden,  should  also  clear- 
ly fit  women  in  a  similar  situation 

The  Council  regards  as  wasteful  and  mis- 
directed the  present  plans  of  the  Department 
of  Corrections  to  spend  $340,000  already  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  to  build  a  fourth  fioor 
on  this  Inadequate  facility  with  space  for  32 
more  inmates.  Adding  to  a  terrible  faculty— 

when  the  goal  should  be  its  discontinuance 

In  an  urban  renewal  area  where  buildings  are 
marked  for  total  demolitien  by  1976  Is  point- 
less and  amounts  to  diverting  efforts  and  re- 
sources from  the  real  search  for  valuable  al- 
ternatives to  prisons. 

The  Dillingham  Corporation  In  a  report 
studying  the  existing  correctional  faculties 
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in  the  District  and  Including  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  and  new  faculties 
said  in  December  that:  "The  Women's  De- 
tention Center  is  overcrowded  and  lacking 
in  space  for  recreation,  counseUlng  and  medi- 
cal services.  Remodelling  has  been  necessary 
to  ameliorate  the  most  pressing  problems; 
extensive  rcmodeUlng  or  additions,  however, 
would  be  a  poor  Investment."  •  We  urge  City 
Council  to  take  steps  to  avo'.d  this  catas- 
trophic error. 

The  Council  Is  heartened  to  learn  that  of- 
ficials have  at  least  temporarily  shelved  plans 
to  convert  a  warehouse  at  4th  and  Edgewood 
Sts.,  N.E.  into  a  facility  for  women  offenders 
awaiting  sentence.   Projections  showed   the 
conversion  would  cost  an  estimated  (500,000. 
and  the  facility,  with  a  staff  of  91  and  a  ca- 
pacity of   100  women,  would  cost  approxi- 
mately 9750,000  a  year  to  operate,  with  little 
to  show  in  Improved  programs  or  condltlona. 
The  Council  In  principle  approves  the  long- 
range  plans  to  establish  a  halfway  house  for 
women  under  Project  New  Hope,  a  demon- 
stration work-training  and  counselling  pro- 
gram at  WDC  which  has  faltered  In  getting 
started  inside  the  Center.  Project  New  Hope 
was  designed  as  a  program  for  short-term 
offenders,  and  funded  with  a  grant  of  $266,- 
347  from  the  Department  of  Labor  In  June, 
1971.  A  December,   1971,  progress  report  by 
the  Department  of  Corrections  outlined  the 
numerous  planning  and  staff  problems  that 
have  virtually  halted  the  development  with- 
in WDC.  As  of  February,  1972,  with  an  esti- 
mated $80,000  spent,  the  program  Is  still  in 
an    embryonic    stage    with,    at    most,    nine 
residents  enroUed.  The  criteria  for  resident 
enrollment    continue    to    change,    program 
goals   are   vague,   and   the    development   of 
drug  treatment  programs,  Job  commitments 
and  child-care  facilities  is  inadequate  and 
Incomplete.  The  CouncU  feels  that  the  han- 
dling of  Project  New  Hope  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  bureaucratic  misdirection  and 
misuse   of   funds    which    has   characterized 
even  the  few  Innovative  programs  for  women 
offenders  in  the  District. 

The  CouncU  Is  encouraged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections'  plans  to  open  Jackson 
House,  Just  outside  the  main  gates  of  the 
Lorton,  Va.  reformatory  complex.  In  AprU, 
1972,  for  15-20  women  offenders  serving  12- 
18  month  sentences.  The  women,  some  of 
whom  may  be  transferred  to  Lorton  from 
Alderson.  W.  Va.,  will  have  access  to  the  pro- 
grams of  treatment  and  rehabUltatlon  con- 
ducted for  male  offenders  at  Lorton,  and 
will  be  nearer  their  \Utlmate  homes. 
H.  The  Alderson  facility 
Analysis:  Women  serving  long  sentences 
or  being  tested  before  sentencing — 60  as  of 
February  10.  1972,— are  now  housed  at  the 
Federal  facility  at  Alderson,  W.  Va.,  far  from 
the  District  and  from  the  community  to 
which,  on  release,  they  wUl  have  to  return 
and  adapt.  A  closer  faculty  for  offenders  with 
long  sentences  and  those  being  tested  exists 
at  Jessup,  Md.,  where  it  woiUd  be  easier  for 
prisoners  to  participate  in  education  and 
work-release  programs,  maintain  contact 
with  their  families  and  friends  and  demon- 
strate, if  possible,  their  capacity  to  use  sup- 
portive community  and  family  ties.  At  Aider- 
son.  In  a  relative  vacuum,  such  evidence  of 
potential  rehabilitation  is  far  harder  to 
obtain. 

Recommendation:  We  urge  the  transfer  of 
long-term  offenders  from  Alderson  to  Jessup 
where  there  Is  space  for  them  and  where 
costs  would  not  differ  markedly  from  those 
In  the  Federal  prison. 

The  CouncU  urges  the  Mayor,  City  Coun- 
cU, and  Department  of  Corrections  officials 
to  use  all  possible  Influence  to  persuade  the 
Maryland  legislature— which  we  believe  to 
be  more  receptive  to  the  suggestion  now 
than  on  two  previous  occasions  It  was  un- 
successfully broached— to  let  the  District 
contract  to  use  space  at  Jessup  untU  the 
city  has  proper  facilities  of  Its  own 


/.  The  Washington  halfway  house  for  toomen 
Analysis:  The  only  halfway  house  for 
women  offenders  In  the  District  was  opened 
at  1816  19th  Street,  N.W.,  In  March,  1971  as 
a  work-release  center  with  a  maximum  resi- 
dential capacity  of  16  women.  All  the  resi- 
dents are  addicts,  referred  from  the  Women's 
Detention  Center,  and  remain  at  the  house 
for  an  average  of  three  to  six  months  Ini- 
tlaUy  funded  with  LEAA  and  NTA  grants 
the  Washington  Halfway  House  for  Women 
Is  now  operated  under  the  contract  to  the 
Department  of  Corrections  by  the  Wash- 
ington Halfway  House  Association. 

Most  of  the  residents  are  employed.  Pew 
seem  Interested  In  participating  or  are  en- 
couraged by  the  staff  to  participate  In  edu- 
catlonal  programs  avaUable  through  the 
Roving  teachers.  There  Is  no  Job  counseUor 
on  the  staff  of  the  house,  and  Individual 
counsellors  use  Efforts  from  Ex-Convicts 
(EFEC)  and  the  Department  of  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  to  obtain  Jobs  for  the  resi- 
dents, who  are  usually  qualified  to  work 
only  as  maids  or  waitresses.  One  staff  mem- 
ber told  the  CouncU  that  residents  must 
often  find  employment  themselves. 

Along  with  the  mandatory  drug  counsel- 
ling sessions  twice  a  week — accompanied  by 
the  taking  of  urine  samples  for  analysis— 
the  halfway  house  imposes  strict  limits  on 
Its  residents'  free  time.  Required  to  return 
to  the  house  immediately  after  their  work, 
they  are  entitled  to  see  visitors  for  two 
hours  Sunday  afternoons  and,  depending  on 
evaluations  of  their  performance  by  the  Sen- 
ior CounseUor,  to  take  eight-hour  passes 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  According  to  one  staff 
member  interviewed,  these  rules — far  more 
restrictive  than  those  applied  to  men  in 
slmUar  D.C.  faculties — encourage  defeatism. 
"Snitching  Is  encouraged  at  all  levels  of 
the  house  operations,  both  intra-staff  and 
lutra-resldents,"  a  CouncU  Investigator  was 
told.  "Volunteers  Including  the  YWCA,  home 
economics  teachers,  church  groups  and  the 
like  have  called  to  offer  services  to  the  real- 
dents,  but  they  have  been  discouraged  from 
conducting  programs  In  the  house." 

The  residents  themselves  have  complained 
of  these  conditions  including  the  policy  that 
keeps  them  from  using  the  second  floor,  re- 
served for  the  director,  although  the  di- 
rector, for  some  inexplicable  reason,  does 
not  live  at  the  house.  Ten  residents  wrote  a 
letter  of  complaint  about  the  lack  of  pri- 
vacy and  the  lack  of  leadership  from  the 
director  last  June  to  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. Staff  members  say  residents'  mo- 
rale is  extremely  low,  and  some  residents — 
older  than  the  staff  and  usually  repeat  of- 
fenders— say  they  would  prefer  to  stay  In 
the  Womens'  Detention  Center. 

Recommendations:  With  the  expiration  of 
the  first  year's  LEAA  and  NTA  funding 
($145,355)  this  June  and  the  good  possl- 
bUlty  that  u  new  grant  of  $114,000  from  LEAA 
wUl  be  refused  (because  it  Is  in  competi- 
tion with  regional  diversionary  requests  from 
several  states),  the  promise  and  problems  of 
Washington  Halfway  House  for  Women  re- 
quire urgent  attention.  We  reconmiend  a 
fuU  and  searching  evaluation  of  Its  policies, 
programs,  house  rules  and  staff  be  promptly 
conducted. 

The  CouncU  strongly  supports  the  develop- 
ment of  community  correctional  faculties 
and  Is  anxious  that  the  desperate  need  for 
such  facilities  for  women  not  be  Jeopardized 
by  the  poor  direction  and  Inadequate  pro- 
grams of  the  sole  halfway  house  for  women 
in  the  District. 


J.  St.  Elisabeth's  Hospital 

The  lengthy  report  by  Rev.  Albert  Broder- 
ick '  published  the  situation  of  offenders 
Judged  criminally  insane  and  confined  to  the 
John  Howard  PavUllon  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital. Twenty-three  women  offenders — 16 
from  the  District — presently  are  detained 
there  with  little  attempt  for  treatment  anc* 
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subject  to  vague  and  inadequate  criteria  for 
release. 

The  Council  can  do  more  than  urge  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  conditions  at 
the  John  Howard  Pavllllon  and  the  swift 
development  of  extensive  legal  criteria  to 
ensure  proper  treatment  and  prompt  release 
of  those  not  mentally  111. 

IV.    RECOMMENDED    NEW    PROGRAMS 

This  report  has  shown  the  neglect  and 
prejudice,  under  existing  conditions,  suffered 
by  women  offenders  In  the  District  and  made 
suggestions  on  Improving  practices  and  fa- 
cilities that  now  contribute  to  the  poor  func- 
tioning of  the  correctional  system.  Believing 
that  the  District  must  emphasize  pre-  and 
post-trial  alternatives  to  Imprisonment,  must 
drastically  Improve  the  conditions  of  those 
Incarcerated  and  must  develop  more  and 
better  community  correctional  facilities, 
the  CouncU  offers  two  recommendations  for 
new  initiatives  in  treating  women  offenders. 

Ombuds  ( v}0 )  man 

The  idea  of  non-Judlclal  remedies  to  re- 
dress prisoner  grievances  has  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully abroad  and  Is  taking  hold  now  in 
the  United  States,  In  PhUadelphia,  Oregon, 
Hawaii  and  several  other  places.  Correctional 
ombudsmen  try  to  resolve  prisoners'  g^rlev- 
ances  by  dealing  with  the  administrators  in- 
volved, only  recommending  the  slower  pro- 
cesses of  litigation  or  legislation  when  neces- 
sary, but  attempting  arbitration,  mediation 
and  conciliation  first. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need  for  such 
a  person — preferably  an  Independent  and 
private  citizen,  not  a  governmental  official — 
In  the  District  correctional  system.  The 
CouncU  urges  that  the  first  ombudsman  pro- 
gram here  be  established  for  women  offend- 
ers, a  smaller  percentage  of  the  criminal 
population  and  hence  an  Ideal  experimental 
group.  Having  been  neglected  so  long  wom- 
en offenders  now  deserve  some  preferential 
treatment.  Indeed,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
first  appointee^,  in  a  trial  which  may  well 
aid  the  whole  system — should  be  a  male. 
Why  not  an  ombudswoman. 

The  neighborhood  resource  center 
RehablUtation  can  be  tested  only  in  the 
community.  Many  women  are  needlessly  con- 
fined In  a  sectirity  facility.  Future  official 
plans  offer  no  viable  alternatives  for  women 
offenders. 

With  these  three  unchaUengeable  state- 
ments in  mind,  the  D.C.  Citizens  Council  for 
Criminal  Justice  has  developed  its  own  pro- 
posal for  a  community  center  for  sentenced 
women  which  It  would  operate  under  a  con- 
tract to  the  D.C.  Superior  Court  and  the 
Department  of  Corrections.  Residential  In 
nature,  the  Neighborhood  Resource  Center 
also  would  maintain  programs  of  support  and 
help  to  probationers  and  voluntary  clients;  It 
would  be  capable  of  servicing  an  estimated 
130-160  residents  yearly  and  100-120  out- 
clients  In  premises  similar  to  those  of  the 
Youth  Project  House  at  1719  13th  Street 
N.W.,  a  community  center  with  room  for  32 
residents. 

With  professional  and  paraprofesslonal 
staff  as  well  as  volunteers — Including  former 
offenders — the  Resotirce  Center  would 
handle  as  residents  both  those  misdemean- 
ants referred  by  the  court  as  an  alternative 
to  traditional  Incarceration  and  long-term 
sentenced  women  being  moved  halfway  back 
Into  the  community  for  rehabilitation.  Pro- 
bationers could  either  be  residents  or  out- 
clients.  In  either  case  their  involvement  with 
the  Resource  Center  would  work  to  reduce 
the  punishing  overload  of  cases  on  the  pro- 
bation workers.  Finally,  through  programs  of 
voluntary  Involvement,  the  Center  would 
reach  out  to  those  hundreds  of  District  wom- 
en desperately  In  need  of  guidance  and 
assistance  to  to  help  them  avoid  future  direct 
conflict  with  the  system  of  criminal  Justice. 
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To  all  of  them,  the  Resource  Center  would 
offer  the  services  of  caseworkers  and  coun- 
sellors In  programs  of  Individual,  group,  and 
family  counseling.  Job  placement,  drug 
treatment  and  referral  to  neighborhood  edu- 
cation, training  and  assistance  programs. 
Additionally,  with  emphasis  placed  on  util- 
izing conmiunity  agencies  with  which  women 
will  maintain  contact  after  release,  the  Re- 
source Center  would  provide  specialized 
health  and  child-care  and  counselling  serv- 
ices for  women  with  special  needs. 

The  involvement  of  volunteers  as  coun- 
sellors and  as  clients  fits  the  basic  design 
of  a  community-based  facUlty  conceived  as 
a  demonstration  that  a  single  faculty  can 
serve  as  a  resource  center  for  the  free  com- 
munity as  weU  as  Its  sentenced  members, 
and  can  deter  Individuals  from  criminal  be- 
havior and  prevent  them  from  repeating  it. 

The  Resource  Center  also  benefits  from  a 
simple  cost-effectiveness  rationale.  While 
reducing  capital  expenditures  for  Incarcera- 
tion (for  example  the  planned  $340,000 
fourth  floor  on  WDC  would  not  be  needed), 
the  new  program  should  be  able  to  operate 
spacious  and  comfortable  quarters  for  resi- 
dents at  $24-$28  per  capita  daily,  at  least 
one  dollar  below  the  steadUy  Increasing  per 
capita  cost  (now  about  $29.00)  for  those  in 
the  Detention  Center.  The  savings  to  taxpay- 
ers annually  would  be  significant. 

Moreover  the  Resource  Center  would  ex- 
pect all  Its  residents  to  create  additional  tax- 
payer savings  by  being  or  becoming  self- 
supporting.  Women  in  the  house  either  would 
be  employed  or  in  community  programs  of 
academic  or  vocational  training  leading  to 
employment.  Except  for  those  earrUng  less 
than  $50  a  week,  each  resident  would  pay  $2 
for  subsistence  every  work  day  after  the  first 
thirty  days  of  residence,  and  these  funds — 
running  perhaps  to  $15,000  yearly — would  be 
turned  Into  the  D.C.  treasurer  to  be  used  as 
tax  payments,  payments  to  dependents,  and 
even  partially,  as  payments  toward  the  room 
costs  at  the  house. 

A  further  tangible  saving  produced  by  the 
Center  originates  in  its  dual-purpose  con- 
cept: community  center  and  halfway  house. 
Rooms  used  during  the  day  for  clients'  chil- 
dren can  be  used  at  night  for  the  children  of 
community  members  engaged  in  Resource 
Center  activities.  The  residential  kitchen  by 
day  can  cater  to  local  groups  at  night,  and 
meeting  rooms  for  group  activities  need  not 
be  idle  in  the  evenings.  A  public  resource 
wUl  give  the  public  maximum  use. 

As  part  of  the  Metropolitan  community, 
the  Resource  Center  should  seek  to  draw  on 
existing  service  organizations,  neighborhood 
groups,  schools  and  chiu-cbes  both  to  aid  Its 
clients  and  tq  use  its  faculties  in  a  way  that 
no  prison  can.  A  neighborhood  advisory 
councU  could  be  formed  to  facUltate  this 
two-way  Involvement,  another  contribution 
to  restoring  offenders  to  regular  community 
activity.  Similarly,  a  citizens'  advisory  board 
for  the  Resource  Center  could  have  the  dual 
function  of  bringing  outside  expertise  to  the 
house  and  Interpreting  the  programs  and 
activities  to  the  general  public. 

As  projected  In  a  detaUed  outline  which 
the  CouncU  will  soon  make  public  but  not 
thought  appropriate  for  inclusion  In  this 
short  report,  at  overall  economic  savings  the 
Resource  Center  staff  would  Include  the 
following  trained  personnel:  a  director  and 
assistant  director,  a  conununlty  placement 
specialist,  two  caseworkers,  three  counselors, 
a  nurse,  a  cook  and  an  assistant  administra- 
tive aide. 

This  staff  wovUd  provide  residents — who 
would  be  accepted  for  a  minimum  stay  of 
six  weeks — and  the  changing  group  of  20 
out-clients  the  services  they  need  to  re- 
adapt  to  a  community  In  which  they  once 
faUed.  The  house  Itself  wovUd  contribute 
to  that  adaption  process  by  making  its  resi- 
dents responsible  for  maintaining  their  own 
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quarters,  their  own  clothes  and  their  groom- 
ing. WhUe  meals  would  be  provided,  residents 
who  stay  in  during  the  day  wUl  be  expected 
to  take  an  active  part  In  their  arrangement, 
from  shopping  through  preparation. 

With  the  projected  ratio  of  staff  to  clients. 
It  should  be  possible  to  give  women  In  need 
the  Individual  attention  and  encouragement 
that  is  crucial  to  their  successful  readjust- 
ment. With  the  Interaction  between  the 
normal  community  and  those  temporarUy 
outside  it,  the  Resource  Center  should  be 
able  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  reg^ular 
life  of  the  majority  and  the  criminal  pat- 
tern of  the  minority. 

This  CouncU  was  depressed  and  outraged 
by  what  we  learned  in  our  study  of  how 
women  offenders  are  treated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia's  so-called  correctional  system. 
We  were  depressed  by  the  neglects  and 
prejudices  of  the  past;  what  is  worse,  we 
were  outraged  by  the  community's  little  at- 
tentions to  and  its  misguided  notions  about 
the  future.  Thus,  we  present  this  report  less 
as  a  sad  history  than  as  a  hopeful  prologue. 
Our  hope  is  that  serioiis  and  wide  attention 
win  be  paid  to  this  subject  hereafter  and 
that  our  proposals  for  reformitlve  Improve- 
ments wUl  be  heeded.  The  present  way  Is  no 
longer  tolerable. 

Kathleen  OUllgan.  staff  director.  D.C.  Citi- 
zens   CouncU    for   Criminal    Justice. 

Ronald  Ooldfarb,  president. 

David  Austern,  vice  president. 

Robert  Montilla.  treasurer. 

Phyllis  Lake,  secretary. 

Mary   Carroll   Potter,   board   of  directors. 
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TOASTMASTERS  ADDRESS  DEDI- 
CATED TO  SENATOR  EDMUND  S. 
MUSKIE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18,  1972 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  winning  toastmasters  address, 
dedicated  to  Maine's  Senator  EDinmD  S. 
MusKiE,  which  was  recently  given  at  the 
Woodfords  Toastmaster  in  Portland, 
Maine. 

This  address,  written  by  Portland  At- 
torney Paul  K.  Stewart  and  entitled  "A 
Man  To  Match  Her  Mountains,"  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  our  distinguished  juxiior 
Senator,  and  an  accurate  IjTical  portrait 
of  those  qualities  which  have  made  him 
one  of  Maine's  and  the  Nation's,  out- 
standing men.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
much-publicized  comparisons  between 
Ed  Mtjskie  and  Abraham  Lincoln  go  far 
beyond  the  superficialities  of  appearance 
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and  manner  to  the  very  core  of  each 
man. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  interested  in  this 
excellent  address: 

A  Man  To  Match  Her  Mottntains 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  great 
storytellers  of  our  New  England  heritage,  re- 
counts the  legend  of  "The  Great  Stone  Face." 
He  tells  how  one  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
was  going  down,  a  mother  and  her  little  boy 
sat  at  the  door  of  their  cottage,  talking  about 
the  Great  Stone  Face.  They  had  but  to  lift 
their  eyes,  and  there  it  was  plainly  to  be 
seen,  though  miles  away,  with  the  sunshine 
brightening  all  its  features. 

"Mother,"  said  the  little  boy,  while  the 
titanic  visage  smiled  on  him,  "I  wish  that 
it  would  speak,  for  it  looks  so  very  kindly 
that  its  voice  must  needs  be  pleasant.  If  I 
were  to  see  a  man  with  such  a  face,  I  should 
love  him  dearly". 

"If  an  old  prophecy  should  come  to  pass", 
answered  his  mother,  "We  may  see  a  man, 
some  time  or  other  with  exactly  such  a  face 
as  that". 

'What  prophecy  do  you  mean,  dear 
mother"  eagerly  inquired  the  little  boy.  "Pray 
tell  me  all  about  it!" 

So  his  mother  told  him  a  story  that  her 
own  mother  had  told  her,  when  she  was  a 
little  younger  than  her  little  boy;  a  story, 
not  of  things  that  were  past,  but  of  what  was 
yet  to  come;  a  story,  nevertheless,  so  very 
old,  that  even  the  Indians,  who  formerly  in- 
habited this  valley,  had  heard  it  from  their 
forefathers,  to  whom  as  they  affirmed.  It  had 
been  murmured  by  the  mountain  streams, 
and  whispered  by  the  wind  among  the  tree- 
tops.  The  purport  was,  that  at  some  future 
day.  a  child  should  be  born  hereabouts,  who 
was  destined  to  become  the  greatest  and 
noblest  personage  of  his  time,  and  whose 
countenance  should  bear  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  Great  Stone  Pace. 

"O  mother,  I  do  hope  that  I  shall  live  to 
see  him",  the  little  boy  exclaimed.  Wistfully, 
she  only  said  to  him,  "Perhaps  you  may." 

Scarcely  a  giant  step  away,  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  in  the  neighboring  State 
of  Maine,  less  than  a  century  after  this  tale 
of  Hawthorne,  a  body  grew  up  in  Rumford 
who  resembled  the  lad  in  our  story,  a  body 
who  was  quiet  and  studious,  the  son  of  an 
Immigrant  tailor  who  had  early  imbued  this 
lad  with  the  love  of  freedom  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  opportunities  of  his  father's 
adopted  country.  The  boy  Increased  In  wis- 
dom and  stature.  His  rise  from  those  simple 
beginnings  to  a  position  in  the  forefront  of 
our  nation's  leaders  has  shown  the  finger  of 
God,  the  hand  of  destiny.  Valedictorian  of 
his  high  school  class,  lead  debator  in  a  school 
famous  for  its  forensic  skill,  a  law  school 
student  who  achieved  despite  working  his 
way  through  school,  occupant  of  a  small  law 
ofllce,  then  honorable  service  in  his  country 
in  time  of  war,  a  seat  In  the  legislature,  then 
the  first  Catholic  Governor  of  Maine,  the  first 
Catholic  Senator  from  Maine,  then,  the  sweet 
reasonableness  of  his  style  in  debate  led  to  a 
candidacy  for  Vice-President  In  1968,  and 
then,  resembling  the  prophet  who  admon- 
ished a  king,  in  1970,  on  the  eve  of  the  Na- 
tional Election,  the  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship of  this  man  stood  out  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  strident  rhetoric  of  the  President. 
This  lad  who  studied  Lincoln's  speeches  in 
his  youth,  seemed  a  reincarnation  of  the  man 
who  said  m  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  In." 
Intuitively  grasping  the  thought  of  Lin- 
coln that  a  "house  divided  against  Itself 
cannot  stand",  he  voiced  the  gospel  of  rec- 
onciliation and  healing,  even  at  the  risk  of 
the  accusation  of  Inconsistency.  This  man 
who  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  reason  and  re- 
conciliation Is  in  accord  with  Lincoln's  letter 
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that  states:  "I  shall  try  to  correct  errors 
when  shown  to  be  errors;  and  I  shall  adopt 
new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be 
true  views." 

He  has  shown  an  acceptance  of  the  views 
oi  another  statesman  who  led  his  nation  in 
battle,  who  stated  "A  war,  even  the  most 
victorious,  ts  a  national  misfortune,"  al- 
though he  did  not  shrink  from  duty  when 
honor  called,  when  his  nation  called  for  men; 
nevertheless,  he  shared  the  view  of  Elsen- 
hower that  "our  nation  should  never  be- 
come mired  In  an  Asian  War,"  and  of  the 
Elsenhower  farewell  address  which  stated: 
"In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
Influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  military-Industrial  complex."  This  man  to 
match  our  mountains  of  whom  I  speak  to- 
night has  told  us  that  never  a  night  has 
gone  by  since  our  Asian  War  commenced 
(against  the  admonition  of  our  late  Repub- 
lican President)  that  he  hasn't  agonized  and 
had  foremost  In  his  thoughts  and  study  at  his 
bedside  table  a  concern  for  those  who  have 
given  their  lives,  and  for  these  still  strug- 
gling in  the  quick-sands  of  Asiatic  combat, 
and  prayed  that  we  may  bring  home  our  sons 
with  honor. 

God  give  our  nation's  highest  office  such  a 
man.  "A  time  like  this  demands  strong  minds, 
great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands.  Men 
who  possess  opinions  and  a  will,  men  who 
have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie." 

Such  a  man  whose  character  is  as  the  gran- 
ite of  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  whose  kind- 
liness and  sun-topped  grandeur  match  the 
winsome  features  of  the  Great  Stone  Pace, 
who  In  these  times  that  try  men's  souls  has 
shown  re-Incarnate  the  majesty  and  magna- 
nimity of  a  Lincoln,  this  Hawthorne  legend 
prophetically  come  true  in  our  day,  this  man 
whose  greatness  Is  camouflaged  by  his  engag- 
ing smile  and  kindly  disposition,  this  man 
for  all  seasons,  but  especially  for  the  golden 
era  before  us,  such  a  man  will  usher  in  the 
coming  age  of  brotherhood.  I  give  you  this 
prophet  of  peace  with  honor,  this  man  from 
the  heart  of  Maine — our  own — Edmund  Sta- 
tus Muskie. 


April  18,  1972 


THE  CENTURY  DIVISION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  observ- 
ance of  the  fact  that  April  is  'Army  Re- 
serve Community  Month,"  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention  to 
the  outstanding  record  of  a  unit  in  which 
I  once  was  honored  to  serve,  the  100th 
Training  Division,  headquartered  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Best  known  to  its  many  friends  and 
members  in  the  Louisville  community  as 
"The  Century  Division."  this  proud  unit 
has  compiled  a  laudable  record  of  diverse 
accomplishments  of  great  value  to  the 
local  citizenry. 

And  back  in  the  fall  of  1961,  the  citi- 
zen-soldiers of  the  100th  Division,  some 
3,000  strong  including  my  own  brother, 
demonstrated  their  high  state  of  mili- 
tary readiness  when  called  to  active  duty 
during  the  Berlin  crisis. 

The  "Centurymen,"  deployed  for  a  full 
year  at  Fort  Chafifee,  Ark.,  performed  ad- 
mirably in  their  active-duty  mission  of 
training  new  Army  recruits.  The  "100th" 
was  the  first  reserve  division  placed  on 
active  duty  for  the  Berlin  crisis  and  is 
the  only  division-size  unit  of  the  U.S. 


Army  Reserve  called  to  '^uty  since  World 
Warn. 

Accordingly.  I  think  it  is  most  appro- 
priate to  submit  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following  his- 
tory of  the  100th  Division  compiled  by 
Division  Information  OflBcer  William 
Willis: 

Kentucky's  100th  Training  Division,  U.8. 
Abmt  Reserve 
The  100th  Division  was  formed  on  papei 
July  28.  1918.  In  October  1918,  at  Camp 
Bowie,  Texas,  the  first  Centurymen  were 
chosen  and  organization  of  the  Headquar- 
ters and  Headquarters  Company  began.  But 
before  the  unit  was  fully  formed,  the  Armi- 
stice came,  and  on  November  30th  the  100th 
was  demobilized,  its  hour  to  come  in  another 
war. 

In  1921,  the  Division  was  reconstituted  as 
a  unit  in  the  Organized  Reserves,  with  head- 
quarters in  Wheeling.  Its  units  Included  the 
400th  Infantry  Regiment  In  Louisville,  or- 
ganized in  1922. 

On  November  15,  1942,  at  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C,  the  100th  was  reborn  for  combat  and 
began  to  ready  Itself  for  its  place  in  history. 
Under  command  of  Major  General  Withers 
A.  Burress,  the  Century  Division  arrived  In 
France  in  October,  1944.  Less  than  a  week 
after  the  lOOth's  final  elements  arrived  at  the 
front,  the  Division  became  the  first  American 
unit  to  crack  the  German  winter  defensive 
line  near  Raon  I'Etape.  Two  weeks  later,  the 
Century  Division  helped  breach  the  German 
defenses  in  the  Vosges  Mountains. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1945,  a  smashing  Ger- 
man counterattack  was  aimed  directly  at 
the  lOOth  Division  sector.  For  several  days 
the  thin  lines  of  the  lOOth  Division  were 
under  heavy  attack  from  three  sides. 

But  the  100th  DlvUlon,  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  German  counteroffenslve,  was 
the  only  division  in  the  entire  Seventh  Army 
front  to  hold  its  original  ground.  When  the 
Nazi  drive  ended,  the  Century  Division  sec- 
tor protruded  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can front. 

In  March,  1945,  the  100th  shattered  mili- 
tary tradition  by  capturing  the  heavily  forti- 
fied city  of  Bltche— the  first  time  In  200  years 
that  the  French  city  had  fallen  in  combat. 
For  their  actions  during  146  consecutive 
days  In  combat  with  enemy  forces,  Century- 
men received  6,125  individual  combat  decora- 
tions, including  three  Medals  of  Honor. 

After  the  war,  in  October  1946,  the  Divi- 
sion once  again  became  part  of  the  orga- 
nized reserves — as  the  100th  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  In  Louisville.  In 
1959  it  was  redesignated  the  100th  Training 
Division. 

The  100th  served  its  second  tour  of  duty 
from  September  1961  to  August  1962  when 
it  was  the  only  Army  Reserve  Division  called 
up  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the 
Berlin  Crisis.  On  that  tour  of  duty,  the  Cen- 
tury Division  activated  Port  Chaffee,  Arkan- 
sas, where  it  trained  more  than  30.000  sol- 
diers. The  Commanding  General  then  was 
MaJ.  Gen.  Dlllman  A.  Rash. 

President  Kennedy  expressed  his  appreci- 
ation to  the  100th  in  these  words: 

".  .  .  From  the  time  when  it  was  first 
alerted  .  .  .  the  Century  Division  has  achieved 
an  exemplary  record — one  In  which  you  may 
take  great  pride  .  .  . 

"The  response  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Century  Division  have  more  than  lived  up 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Division,  and  have 
been  worthy  of  the  fine  tradition  of  the  Army 
Reserve  as  a  "citizen-soldier"  emergency 
force  .  .  . 

"To  you  and  your  families,  and  to  the 
communities  from  which  you  came,  may  I 
say,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  'Well  done !' " 
The  Century  Division  continues  to  main- 
tain Its  great  traditions  by  Innovations  In 
inactive  duty  training  throughout  each  year. 
In  1969  the  100th  Initiated  a  unique  ROTC 
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field  leadership  training  program  which  to- 
day Involves  eight  universities.  The  program 
Is  mutually  beneficial  for  the  ROTC  students 
as  well  as  the  reservists.  All  ROTC  students 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  test  their  class- 
room Instruction  In  the  field  on  weekends. 
The  Centurymen  are  provided  an  opportunity 
to  give  training  similar  to  that  which  they 
would  give  If  mobilized.  The  results  have 
been  an  outstanding  success  as  indicated  by 
comments  of  ROTC  students  and  the  high 
reenlistment  rate  of  the  100th.  The  unique 
program  attracted  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  who  visited  the  100th  on 
"Century  News  Day"  In  August  1970. 

"Such  cooperation  between  elements  of 
our  military  establishment — in  full  view  of 
the  local  Inhabitants — ,"  said  Gen.  West- 
moreland, "is  particularly  commendable  con- 
sidering the  problems  ROTC  is  weathering 
on  campus  and  the  importance  of  ROTC  to 
the  Army.  .  .  .  The  100th  Division  has  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  ROTC  In  Kentucky. 
Their  example  Is  worthy  of  emulation.  In- 
deed, I  would  hope  that  these  types  of  pro- 
grams can  be  conducted  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  by  both  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units." 

Recently,  the  100th  Division  Commander, 
MaJ.  Gen.  J.  B.  Faulconer,  was  called  upon 
to  brief  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board, 
which  advises  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
Reserve  matters.  Among  those  attending  the 
February  1972  meeting  was  Army  Secretary 
Robert  P.  Froehlke. 

There  are  other  areas  the  100th  is  pioneer- 
ing. The  close  association  of  the  100th  and 
the  Kentucky  Army  National  Guard  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  while  Centurymen 
attend  the  Kentucky  National  Guard  Offi- 
cers Candidate  School  in  FYankfort,  National 
Guardsmen  are  receiving  instruction  In  a 
Noncommissioned  Officer's  Leadership  Devel- 
opment Course  conducted  by  the  100th. 

With  these  100th  Division  projects  as  well 
as  many  other  initiatives,  the  Men  of  the 
Century  are  constantly  preparing  themselves 
to  answer  the  call  if  needed  again. 


PROP.  PETER  F.  DRUCKER 
DISCUSSES  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Sunday,  April  16,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  there  appeared  an  article  by 
Peter  F.  Drucker.  professor  of  social  sci- 
ences at  the  Claremont  Graduate  School. 
Claremont.  Calif.,  and  professor  of  man- 
agement at  New  York  University.  This 
commentary  on  the  environment  was  ex- 
cerpted from  the  January  1972  issue  of 
Harper's  magazine  by  special  permission. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  in  this 
subject,  I  am  inserting  Professor 
Drucker's  statement  in  its  entirety.  I  be- 
lieve his  appraisal  will  add  to  the  en- 
vironmental dialog: 

Ecology:      "Environmentalists     May      Be 

Amono  the  Chief  Wreckers" 

(By  Peter  F.  Drucker) 

Everybody  today  is  "for  the  environment." 

Lp.ws   and   agencies   designed   to  protect   it 

multiply  at   all   levels  of   government.   Big 

corporations  take  full-color  adc  to  explain 

how  they're  cleaning  up.  or  at  least  trying  to. 

Even  you  as  a  private  citizen  probably  make 

some  conscientious  effort  to  curb  pollution. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  learned  enough 

atout  the  problem  to  make  some  progress  to- 
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ward  restoring  a  balance  between  man  and 
nature.  The  environmental  crusade  may  well 
become  the  great  cause  of  the  Seventies — 
and  not  one  moment  too  soon. 

Yet  the  crusade  Is  In  real  danger  of  run- 
ning off  the  tracks,  much  like  its  Immediate 
predecessor,  the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 
Paradoxically,  the  most  fervent  environ- 
mentalists may  be  among  the  chief  wreckers. 
Many  are  confused  about  the  cause  of  our 
crisis  and  the  ways  In  which  we  might  re- 
solve It.  They  ignore  the  difficult  decisions 
that  must  be  made;  they  splinter  the  re- 
sources available  for  attacking  environment- 
al problems.  Indeed,  some  of  our  leading 
crusaders  seem  almost  perversely  deter- 
mined to  sabotage  their  cause — and  our  fu- 
ture. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  widespread  Il- 
lusion that  a  clean  environment  can  be  ob- 
tained by  reducing  or  even  abolishing  our 
dependence  on  "technology."  The  growing 
pollution  crisis  does  Indeed  raise  funda- 
mental questions  about  technology — its 
direction,  uses  and  future.  But  the  relation- 
ship between  technology  and  the  environ- 
ment Is  hardly  as  simple  hs  much  antl- 
technologlcal  rhetoric  would  have  us  believe. 

The  invention  that  has  probably  had  the 
greatest  environmental  impact  in  the  past  25 
years,  for  instance,  is  that  seemingly  insig- 
nificant gadget,  the  wire-screen  window.  The 
wire  screen,  rather  than  DDT  or  antibiotics, 
detonated  the  "population  explosion"  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  where  only  a  few  dec- 
ades ago  as  many  as  four  out  of  five  chil- 
dren died  of  such  insect-borne  diseases  as 
"simimer  diarrhea"  or  malaria  before  their 
5th  birthday.  Would  even  the  most  ardent 
environmentalist  outlaw  the  screen  window 
and  expose  those  t>ables  again  to  the  files? 

The  truth  is  that  most  environmental 
problems  require  technological  solutions — 
and  dozens  of  them.  To  control  our  biggest 
water  pollutant,  human  wastes,  we  will  have 
to  draw  on  all  sciences  and  technologies  from 
biochemistry  to  thermodynamics.  Similarly, 
we  need  the  most  advanced  technology  for 
adequate  treatment  of  the  effluents  that 
mining  and  manufacturing  spew  Into  the 
world's  waters.  It  will  take  even  more  new 
technology  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by 
the  third  major  source  of  water  pollution  In 
this  country — the  activities  of  farmers  and 
loggers. 

Even  the  hope  of  genuine  disarmament — 
and  the  arms  race  may  be  our  worst  and  most 
dangerous  pollutant — rests  largely  on  com- 
plex technologies  of  remote  inspection  and 
surveillance.  Environmental  control,  in  other 
words,  requires  technology  at  a  level  at  least 
as  high  as  the  technology  whose  misuse  it  Is 
designed  to  correct.  The  sewage-treatment 
plants  that  are  urgently  needed  all  over  the 
world  will  be  designed,  built,  and  kept  run- 
ning not  by  purity  of  heart,  ballads,  or  Earth 
Days  but  by  crew-cut  engineers  working  In 
very  large  organizations,  whether  businesses, 
research  labs,  or  government  agencies. 

WHO    WILL    PAY? 

The  second  and  equally  dangerous  delu- 
sion abroad  today  Is  the  common  belief  that 
the  cost  of  cleaning  the  environment  can  be 
paid  for  out  of  "business  profits."  After  taxes, 
the  profits  of  all  American  businesses  In  a 
good  year  come  to  860  billion  or  $70  billion. 
And  mining  and  manufacturing — the  most 
polluting  industries — account  for  less  than 
half  of  this.  But  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the 
cleanup  bill,  even  for  just  the  most  urgent 
jobs,  will  be  three  or  four  times  as  large  as 
all  business  profit. 

Consider  the  most  efficient  and  most  profi- 
table electric-power  company  In  the  country 
(and  probably  In  the  world) :  the  American 
EUectrlc  Power  Co.,  which  operates  a  number 
of  large  power  companies.  Including  the  gov- 
erament's  own  TVA. 

Yet  cleaning  up  American  Electric  Power's 
plants  to  the  point  where  they  no  longer  be- 
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foul  air  and  water  will  require,  for  many 
years  to  come,  an  annual  outlay  close  to.  If 
not  exceeding,  the  company's  present  annual 
profit  of  $100  million.  The  added  expense 
caused  by  giving  up  strip  mining  of  coal  or 
by  reclaiming  strip-mined  land  might  dou- 
ble the  company's  fuel  bill,  its  single  largest 
operating  cost.  No  one  can  even  guess  what 
it  would  cost — if  and  when  it  can  be  done 
technologically — to  put  power  transmission 
lines  underground.  It  might  well  be  a  good 
deal  more  t.han  power  companies  have  ever 
earned. 

We  face  an  environmental  crisis  because  fop 
too  long  we  have  disregarded  genuine  costs. 
Now  we  must  raise  the  costs,  in  a  hurry,  to 
where  they  should  have  been  all  along.  The 
expense  must  be  borne,  eventually,  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  as  consumers  and 
producers.  The  only  choice  we  have  Is  which 
of  the  costs  will  be  borne  by  the  consumer  la 
the  form  of  higher  prices,  and  which  by  the 
taxpayer  in  the  form  of  higher  taxes. 

It  may  be  possible  to  convert  part  of  this 
economic  burden  into  economic  opportunity, 
though  not  without  hard  work  and,  again! 
new  technology.  Many  Industrial  or  human 
wastes  might  be  transformed  into  valuable 
products.  The  heat  produced  in  generating 
electricity  might  be  used  In  greenhouses  and 
fish  farming,  or  to  punch  "heat  holes"  into 
the  layer  of  cold  air  over  such  places  as  Los 
Angeles,  creating  an  updraft  to  draw  off  the 
smog.  But  these  are  long-range  projects.  The 
increased  costs  are  here  and  now. 

REDUCING    output 

Closely  related  to  the  fallacy  that  "profit" 
can  pay  the  environmental  bUl  is  the  belief 
that  we  can  solve  the  environmental  crisis 
by  reducing  Industrial  output.  In  the  highly 
developed  affluent  countries  of  the  world,  it 
is  true  that  we  may  be  about  to  de-empha- 
size the  "production-orientation"  of  the  past 
few  hundred  years.  Indeed,  the  "growth  sec-  ' 
tors"  of  the  developed  economies  are  Increas- 
ingly education,  leisure  activities,  or  health 
care  rather  than  goods.  But  paradoxical  as  It 
may  sound,  the  environmental  crisis  will 
force  us  to  return  to  an  emphasis  on  both 
growth  and  industrial  output — at  least  for 
the  next  decade. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  this,  each  ade- 
quate in  itself: 

1.  Practically  every  environmental  task  de- 
mands huge  amounts  of  electrical  energy, 
way  beyond  anything  now  available.  Sewage 
treatment  is  Just  one  example:  the  differ- 
ence between  tne  traditional  and  wholly  in- 
adequate methods  and  a  modern  treatment 
plant  that  gets  rid  of  human  and  Industrial 
wastes  and  produces  reasonably  clear  water 
is  primarily  electric  power,  and  vast  supplies 
of  It.  This  poses  a  dlfflcult  dilemma.  Power 
plants  are  themselves  polluters.  And  one  of 
their  major  pollution  hazards,  thermal  pol- 
lution, is  something  we  do  not  yet  know  how 
to  handle. 

Had  we  better  postpone  any  serious  at- 
tack on  other  environmental  tasks  until  we 
have  solved  the  pollution  problems  of  elec- 
tric-power generation?  It  would  be  a  quix- 
otic decision,  but  at  least  it  would  be  a  de- 
liberate one.  What  Is  simply  dishonest  Is  the 
present  hypocrisy  that  maintains  we  are 
serious  about  these  other  problems — Indus- 
trial wastes,  for  Instance,  or  sewage  or  pesti- 
cides— while  we  refuse  to  build  the  power 
plants  we  need  to  reaolve  them. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  In  good  standing 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  and  I  share  its  concern 
for  the  environment.  But  the  Sierra  Club's 
opposition  to  any  new  power  plant  today — 
and  the  opposition  of  other  groups  to  new 
power  plants  In  other  parts  of  the  country — 
has.  In  the  first  place,  ensured  that  other  eco- 
logical tasks  cannot  be  done  effectively  for 
the  next  five  or  ten  years.  Secondly,  It  has 
made  certain  that  the  Internal-combustion 
engine  Is  going  to  remain  our  mainstay  in 
transportation  for  a  long  time  to  come.  An 
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electrical  automobile  or  electrified  mass 
transportation — the  only  feasible  alterna- 
tives— would  require  an  even  more  rapid  in- 
crease In  electrical  power  than  any  now  pro- 
jected. And  thirdly  It  may  well  a  few  years 
hence  cause  power  shortages  along  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  which  would  mean  unheated 
homes  in  winter,  as  well  as  widespread  In- 
dustrial shutdowns  and  unemployment.  This 
would  almost  certainly  start  a  "backlash" 
against  the  whole  environmental  crusade. 

2.  No  matter  how  desirable  a  de-emphasls 
on  production  might  be,  the  next  decade  is 
the  wrong  time  for  it  in  all  the  developed 
countries  and  especially  In  the  United  States. 
The  next  decade  will  bring  a  surge  In  em- 
ployment-seekers and  in  the  formation  of 
young  families — both  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  baby  boom  of  the  late  Forties  and 
early  Fifties.  Young  adults  need  Jobs;  and 
unless  there  is  a  rapid  expansion  of  jobs  in 
production  there  will  be  massive  unemploy- 
ment, especially  of  low-skilled  blacks  and 
other  minority  group  members.  In  addition 
to  Jobs,  young  families  need  goods — from 
housing  and  furniture  to  shoes  for  the  baby. 
Even  If  the  individual  family's  standard  of 
consumption  goes  down  quite  a  bit,  total  de- 
mand— barring  only  a  severe  depression — will 
go  up  sharply.  If  this  is  resisted  in  the  name 
of  ecology,  environment  will  become  a  dirty 
word  in  the  political  vocabulary. 

3.  If  there  Is  no  expansion  of  output  equal 
to  the  additional  cost  of  cleaning  up  the 
environment,  the  cost  burden  will — Indeed, 
must — be  met  by  cutting  the  funds  available 
for  education,  health  care,  or  the  inner  city, 
thus  depriving  the  poor.  It  would  be  nice  if 
the  resources  we  need  could  come  out  of 
defense  spending.  But  of  the  6  or  7  per  cent 
of  our  national  Income  that  now  goes  for 
defense,  a  large  part  is  cost  of  past  wars, 
that  is.  veterans'  pensions  and  disability 
benefits  (which.  Incidentally,  most  other 
countries  do  not  Include  in  their  defense 
budgets — a  fact  critics  of  "American  mili- 
tarism" often  ignore).  Even  if  we  could — or 
should — cut  defense  spending,  the  "peace 
dividend"  Is  going  to  be  1  or  2  per  cent  of 
national  Income,  at  best. 

But  the  total  national  outlay  for  educa- 
tion (7  to  8  per  cent),  health  care  (another 
7  to  8  per  cent) .  and  the  Inner  city  and  other 
poverty  areas  (almost  5  per  cent)  comes  to 
a  fifth  of  total  national  Income  today.  Unless 
we  raise  output  and  productivity  fast 
enough  to  offset  the  added  environmental 
cost,  the  voters  will  look  to  this  sector  for 
money.  Indeed,  in  their  rejection  of  school 
budgets  across  the  nation  and  in  their  des- 
perate attempts  to  cut  welfare  costs,  voters 
have  already  begun  to  do  so.  That  the  shift 
of  resources  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  in 
large  part  through  inflation — essentially  at 
the  expense  of  the  lower-Income  groups — 
will  hardly  make  the  environmental  cause 
more  popular  with  the  poor. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  these  evils  is  to 
expand  the  economy,  probably  at  a  rate  of 
growth  on  the  order  of  4  per  cent  a  year  for 
the  next  decade,  a  higher  rate  than  we  have 
been  able  to  sustain  In  this  country  in  the 
postwar  years.  This  undoubtedly  entails 
very  great  environmental  risks.  But  the  al- 
ternative Is  likely  to  mean  no  environmen- 
tal action  at  all.  and  a  rapid  public  turn — 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  "hard  hats" — 
against  all  environmental  concern  what- 
ever. 

MAKING    VIRTtrK    PAT 

The  final  delusion  Is  that  the  proper  way 
to  bring  alx>ut  a  clean  environment  is 
through  punitive  legislation.  We  do  need 
prohibitions  and  laws  forbidding  actions 
that  endanger  and  degrade  the  environment. 
But  more  than  that,  we  need  Incentives  to 
preserve  and  improve  It. 

Punitive  laws  succeed  only  if  the  male- 
factors are  few  and  the  unlawful  act  Is  com- 
paratively rare.  Whenever  the  law  attempts 
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to  prevent  or  control  something  everybody 
Is  doing.  It  degenerates  into  a  huge  but  futUe 
machine  of  informers,  spies,  bribe  givers,  and 
bribe  takers.  Today  every  one  of  us — In  the 
underdeveloped  countries  almost  as  much  as 
in  the  developed  ones — is  a  polluter.  Punitive 
laws  and  regulations  can  force  automobile 
manufacturers  to  put  emission  controls  Into 
new  cars,  but  they  will  never  be  able  to  force 
100  million  motorists  to  maintain  this  equip- 
ment. Yet  this  is  going  to  be  the  central  task 
if  we  are  to  stop  automotive  pollution. 

What  we  should  do  is  make  it  to  everyone's 
advantage  to  reach  environmental  goals.  And 
since  the  roots  of  the  environmental  crisis 
are  so  largely  in  economic  activity,  the  in- 
centives win  have  to  be  largely  economic 
ones  as  well.  Automobile  owners  who  volun- 
tarily maintain  in  working  order  the  emis- 
sion controls  of  their  cars  might,  for  in- 
stance, pay  a  much  lower  automobile  regis- 
tration fee,  while  those  whose  cars  fall  below 
accepted  standards  might  pay  a  much  higher 
fee.  And  if  they  were  offered  a  sizable  tax  in- 
centive, the  automobile  companies  would 
put  all  their  best  energies  to  work  to  produce 
safer  and  emission-free  cars,  rather  than 
fight  delaying  actions  against  punitive  legis- 
lation. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric  on  the  campuses, 
we  know  by  now  that  "capitalism"  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  ecological  crisis,  which  is 
fully  as  severe  In  the  Communist  countries. 
The  bathing  beaches  for  50  miles  around 
Stockholm  have  become  completely  unusable, 
not  because  of  the  wicked  Swedish  capitalists 
but  because  of  the  raw.  untreated  sewage 
from  Communist  Leningrad  that  drifts  across 
the  narrow  Baltic.  Moscow,  even  though  It 
stUl  has  few  automobiles,  has  as  bad  an  air- 
pollution  problem  as  Los  Angeles — and  has 
done  less  about  it  so  far. 

We  should  also  know  that  "greed"  has  little 
to  do  with  the  environmental  crisis.  The  two 
main  causes  are  population  pressures,  espe- 
cially the  pressures  of  large  metropolitan 
populations,  and  the  desire — a  highly  com- 
mendable one — to  bring  a  decent  living  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  people. 

The  environmental  crisis  is  the  result  of 
success — success  In  cutting  down  the  mor- 
tality of  infants  (which  has  given  us  the 
population  explosion),  success  In  raising 
farm  output  sufficiently  to  prevent  mass 
famine  (which  has  g^ven  us  contamination 
by  insecticides,  pesticides,  and  chemical  fer- 
tilizers) ,  success  m  getting  people  out  of  the 
noisome  tenements  of  the  nineteenth-cen- 
t\iry  city  and  into  the  greenery  suid  privacy 
of  the  single-family  home  In  the  suburbs 
(which  has  given  us  urban  sprawl  and  traf- 
fic Jams) .  The  environmental  crisis,  in  other 
words.  Is  very  largriy  the  result  of  doing  too 
much  of  the  right  sort  of  thing. 

To  overcome  the  problems  success  always 
creates,  one  has  to  build  on  it.  The  first  step 
entails  a  willingness  to  take  the  risks  in- 
volved in  making  decisions  about  compli- 
cated and  perilous  dilemmas: 

What  Is  the  best  "trade-off"  between  a 
cleaner  environment  and  unemployment? 

How  can  we  prevent  the  environmental 
crusade  from  becoming  a  war  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  a  new  and  pcutlcularly 
vicious  "white  racist  Imperialism"? 

What  can  we  do  harmonize  the  worldwide 
needs  of  the  envircoiment  with  the  political 
and  economic  needs  of  other  countries,  and 
to  keep  American  leadership  from  becoming 
American  aggression? 

How  can  we  strike  the  least  agonizing  bal- 
ance of  risks  between  environmental  damage 
and  mass  starvation  of  poor  children,  or  be- 
tween environmental  damage  and  large-scale 
epidemics. 

AN  KNVIRONMENTAI.  CRIME? 

More  than  20  years  ago,  three  young  chemi- 
cal engineers  came  to  seek  my  advice.  They 
were  working  for  one  of  the  big  chemical 
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companies,  and  its  managers  had  told  them 
to  figure  out  what  kind  of  new  plants  to  put 
Into  West  Virginia,  where  poverty  was  ramp- 
ant. The  three  young  men  had  drawn  up  a 
long-range  plan  for  systematic  Job  creation, 
but  it  included  one  project  about  which  their 
top  management  was  very  dubious — a  fer- 
roalloy plant  to  be  located  in  the  very  poor- 
est area  where  almost  everybody  was  unem- 
ployed. It  would  create  1,500  Jobs  In  a  dying 
small  town  of  12,000  people  and  another  800 
Jobs  for  unemployed  coal  miners — clean, 
healthy,  safe  Jobs,  since  the  new  diggings 
would  be  strip  mines. 

But  the  plant  would  have  to  use  an  al- 
ready obsolete  high-cost  process,  the  only 
one  for  which  raw  materials  were  locally 
available.  It  would  therefore  be  marginal 
In  both  costs  and  product  quality.  Also  the 
process  was  a  singularly  dirty  one.  and  put- 
ting in  the  best  available  pollution  controls 
would  make  It  even  less  economical.  Yet  It 
was  the  only  plant  that  could  possibly  be 
put  in  the  neediest  area.  What  did  I  think? 
I  said,  "Forget  it" — which  was,  of  course, 
not  what  the  three  young  men  wanted  to 
hear  and  not  the  advice  they  followed. 

This,  as  some  readers  have  undoubtedly 
recognized,  is  the  prehistory  of  what  has  be- 
come a  notorious  "environmental  crime,"  the 
Union  Carbide  plant  in  Marietta,  Ohio.  When 
first  opened  In  1951  the  plant  was  an  "en- 
vironmental pioneer."  Its  scrubbers  captured 
three-quarters  of  the  particles  spewed  out 
by  the  smelting  furnaces;  the  standard  at 
the  time  was  half  of  that  or  less.  Its  smoke- 
stacks suppressed  more  fly  ash  than  those 
of  any  other  power  plant  then  built,  and  so 
on. 

But  within  10  years  the  plant  had  become 
an  unbearable  polluter  to  Vienna,  W.  Va., 
the  small  town  across  the  river  whose  unem- 
ployment It  was  built  to  relieve.  And  for 
the  last  flve  years  the  town  and  Union  Car- 
bide fought  like  wildcats.  In  the  end  Union 
Carbide  lost.  But  while  finally  acc^ting  fed- 
eral and  state  orders  to  clean  up  an  extreme- 
ly dirty  process,  It  also  announced  that  it 
would  have  to  lay  off  half  the  1,500  men  now 
working  in  the  plant— and  that's  half  the 
people  employed  in  Vienna.  The  switch  to 
cleaner  coal  (not  to  mention  the  abandon- 
ment of  strip  mining)  would  also  put  an 
end  to  the  800  or  so  coal-mlnlng  Jobs  In  the 
poverty  hollows  of  the  back  country. 

There  are  scores  of  Vlenhas  around  the 
nation,  where  marginal  plants  are  kept  run- 
ning precisely  because  they  are  the  main 
or  only  employer  in  a  depressed  or  decaying 
area.  Should  an  uneconomical  plant  shut 
down,  dumping  its  workers  on  the  welfare 
rolls?  Should  the  plant  be  subsidized  (which 
would  clearly  open  the  way  for  everybody  to 
put  his  hand  in  the  public  till)  ?  Should  en- 
vironmental standards  be  disregarded  or 
their  application  postponed  In  "hardship" 
cases? 

If  concern  for  the  environment  comes  to 
be  seen  as  an  attack  on  the  livelihood  of 
workers,  public  sympathy  and  pollUcal  sup- 
port for  it  is  likely  to  vanish.  It  Is  not  too 
fanciful  to  anticipate,  only  a  few  years  hence, 
the  New  (If  aging)  Left,  the  concerned  kids 
on  the  campus,  and  the  ministers  In  a  protest 
march  against  "ecology"  and  in  support  of 
"the  victims  of  bourgeois  envlronmentallsm." 

WHERE     TO     START 

Cleaning  up  the  environment  requires  de- 
termined, sustained  effort  with  clear  targets 
and  deadlines.  It  requires,  above  all,  concen- 
tration of  effort.  Up  to  now  we  have  had  al- 
most complete  diffusion.  We  have  tried  to  do 
a  little  bit  of  everything — and  tried  to  do  It 
in  the  headlines — when  what  we  ought  to  do 
first  is  draw  up  a  list  of  priorities  In  their 
proper  order. 

First  on  such  a  list  belong  a  few  small  but 
clearly  definable  and  highly  visible  tasks  that 
can  be  done  fairly  fast  without  tying  up  Im- 
portant resources.  Removing  the  hazard  of 
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lead  poisoning  m  old  slum  tenements  might 
be  such  an  action  priority.  What  to  do  is 
well  known:  bum  off  the  old  paint.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  underemployed  black 
adolescents  could  be  easily  recreated  to  do  it. 

Once  visible  successes  have  been  achieved, 
the  real  task  of  priority-setting  begins.  Then 
one  asks:  (1)  what  are  the  biggest  problems 
that  we  know  how  to  solve,  and  (2)  what  are 
the  really  big  ones  that  we  don't  know  how 
to  solve  yet.  Clean  air  should  probably  head 
the  first  list.  It's  a  worldwide  problem,  and 
getting  worse.  We  don't  know  all  the  answers, 
but  we  do  have  the  technological  competence 
to  handle  most  of  the  problems  of  foul  air 
today.  Within  10  years  we  should  have  real 
results  to  show  for  our  efforts. 

Within  10  years,  too,  we  should  get  major 
results  In  cleaning  up  the  water  around  big 
industrial  cities  and  we  should  have  slowed 
(if  not  stopped)  the  massive  pcrflutlon  of  the 
oceans,  esi>eclally  In  the  waters  near  our 
coastal  cities. 

As  for  research  priorities,  I  suggest  that 
the  first  is  to  develop  birth-control  methods 
that  are  cheaper,  more  effective,  and  more 
acceptable  to  people  of  all  cultures  than  any- 
thing we  now  have.  Secondly,  we  need  to 
leam  how  to  produce  electric  energy  without 
thermal  pollution.  A  third  priority  Is  to  de- 
vise ways  of  raising  crops  for  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing world  population  without  at  the  same 
time  doing  irreversible  ecological  damage 
through  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  chemical 
fertiliers. 

Until  we  get  the  answers,  I  think  we  had 
better  keep  on  building  power  plants  and 
growing  food  with  the  help  of  fertiliers  and 
such  Insect-controlling  chemicals  as  we  now 
have.  The  risks  are  now  well  known,  thanks 
to  the  environmentalists.  If  they  had  not 
created  a  widespread  public  awareness  of  the 
ecological  crisis,  we  wouldn't  stand  a  chance. 
But  such  awareness  by  itself  Is  not  enough. 
Flaming  manifestos  and  prophecies  of  doom 
are  no  longer  much  help  and  a  search  for 
scapegoats  can  only  make  matters  worse. 

What  we  now  need  is  a  coherent,  long- 
range  program  of  action,  and  education  of 
the  public  and  our  lawmakers  about  the  steps 
necessary  to  carry  it  out.  We  must  recog- 
nize— and  we  need  the  help  of  environ- 
mentalists in  this  task — that  we  can't  do 
everything  at  once;  that  painful  choices  have 
to  l>e  made,  as  soon  as  possible,  about  what 
we  should  tackle  first;  and  that  every  decision 
is  going  to  involve  high  risks  and  costs,  in 
money  and  in  human  lives. 

Any  course  we  adopt  will  Involve  a  good 
deal  of  experimentation — and  that  means 
there  will  be  SMne  failures.  Any  course  also 
will  demand  sacrifices,  often  from  those  least 
able  to  bear  them:  the  poor,  the  unskilled, 
and  the  underdeveloped  countries.  To  suc- 
ceed, the  environmental  crusade  needs  sup- 
port from  all  major  groups  in  our  society,  and 
the  mobilization  of  all  our  resources,  mate- 
rial and  Intellectual,  for  years  of  hard,  slow, 
and  often  discouraging  effort.  Otherwise  it 
will  not  only  fail;  it  will,  in  the  process, 
splinter  domestic  and  International  societies 
Into  warring  factions. 


TOWN    OP    McCOMB,    MISS.',    CELE- 
BRATES lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
of  McComb.,  Miss.,  is  this  month  cele- 
brating its  100th  anniversary.  This  pros- 
perous town,  founded  as  a  key  railroad 
link  to  New  Orleans,  has  become  a  major 
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trade  and  commerce  center  of  southwest 
Mississippi. 

McComb,  in  its  colorful  history  has 
often  been  theatened  with  plagues,  fires, 
and  other  dissisters,  but  each  time  the 
hard-woiicing  and  dedicated  people  of 
McComb  have  risen  to  the  task.  And 
through  their  great  community  spirit, 
which  I  certainly  commend,  McComb  is  a 
striving  and  expanding  part  of  our  State. 
I  am  certainly  proud  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  these  fine  people  in 
Congress. 

Included  in  my  remarks  is  an  article 
from  the  publication  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Highway  Department,  Roadways, 
telling  some  of  the  history  of  this  ex- 
panding Mississippi  community. 
McCoMB  Centennial — 1872-1972 

If  you  Just  happen  to  drive  through  Mc- 
Comb this  month  and  you  somehow  get  the 
feeling  that  you  have  Just  experienced  a  time 
change,  like  100  years,  don't  be  alarmed — 
Those  people  in  long  dresses  and  beards  are 
celebrating  their  city's  centennial. 

To  the  casual  visitor  who  enters  McComb 
for  the  first  time,  the  centennial  costumes 
seem  to  brighten  the  drab  atmosphere  of  the 
downtown  area  whose  buildings  are  decaying 
vrith  time.  To  one  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  town  he  would  judge  it  to  be  just  another 
Mississippi  town  created  by  a  railroad  many 
years  ago  and  then  forsaken  to  exist  as  best 
it  could.  But  despite  Its  decadent  appearance, 
McComb  has  all  the  marks  of  a  progressive 
town-a  new  hospital,  a  youth  center  and  21 
diversified  Industries.  In  addition  McComb 
Is  a  major  trade  and  commerce  center  in 
Southwest  Mississippi,  being  the  center  of  a 
densely  populated  area  of  small  towns  and 
agricultural  communities. 

Unlike  most  Mississippi  towns  which  have 
led  a  reasonably  peaceful  existence,  McComb 
has  experienced  plague,  fire  and  rioting  in 
its  100  years.  It  has  almost  been  wiped  off 
the  map  several  times  yet  it  has  continued 
to  exist  despite  the  hardships. 

The  people  in  McComb  are  woven  of  a 
strong  resilent  fiber,  conditioned  to  adversity 
and  grateful  for  good  fortune.  If  you're  very 
p)erceptive  you  can  see  this  in  the  faces  of 
the  ones  who  come  Into  town  for  an  after- 
noon of  Saturday  shopping  or  to  exchange 
gossip.  Their  centennial  costumes  they  adorn 
are  not  only  a  symbol  of  the  past  their  town 
has  lived  through  but  an  optimistic  gesttire 
towards  a  new  tomorrow  and  a  'promised 
posterity'  as  their  centennial  slogan  says. 

M'COMB'S   EARLY    TEARS 

The  Manche  Decision  in  McComb  in  1851 
set  the  stage  for  McComb's  beginning  which 
was  to  occur  20  years  later.  The  Manche  De- 
cision designated  that  a  railroad  come  north 
and  through  Pike  County.  McComb  came  Into 
the  picture  in  1872  when  Colonel  H.  S.  Mc- 
Comb who  was  the  head  of  the  New  Orleans, 
Jackson  Railroad  founded  the  town.  He  built 
railroad  shops  105  miles  north  of  New  Orleans 
in  rural  Mississippi  so  that  his  workers  would 
not  have  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  city  living 
In  New  Orleans. 

Only  six  years  after  the  town's  creation, 
a  yellow  fever  epidemic  struck  which  caused 
countless  deaths.  The  town  was  placed  under 
strict  quarantine. 

After  the  yellow  fever  epidemic,  the  town 
managed  to  get  back  on  its  feet,  only  to  be 
met  by  another  tragedy  in  1904.  A  coal  lamp 
was  overturned  in  a  Chinese  laundry.  The  fire 
which  had  started  there  spread  to  a  nearby 
livery  stable  on  North  Front  Street  and  when 
the  last  sparks  burned  out  most  of  the  city's 
business  area  was  demolished. 

The  same  yew  Captain  J.  J.  White  brought 
another  industry  to  the  town  composed 
mostly  of  railroad  people  who  worked  in  the 
shops.  The  Industry  was  the  McComb  Cotton 
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MUls.  Earlier  White  had  buUt  a  sawmill  which 
employed  500  workers.  Other  Industry  was 
brought  to  McComb  by  the  McCoolgan  Broth- 
ers, contemporaries  of  Captain  White.  They 
built  a  large  Ice  pltint  which  many  say  was 
the  largest  In  the  south.  Strawberries,  to- 
matoes and  beans  were  iced  along  Its  ramps 
with  a  trainload  of  cars  being  iced  in  some- 
times less  than  an  hour. 

But  peace  and  prosperity  didn't  last  for 
long.  In  1911  a  railroad  strike  hit  every  town 
In  America.  In  McComb  blood  viras  shed  over 
the  strike  and  the  National  Ouard  remained 
in  the  town  for  six  months  until  peace  pre- 
vealed.  Meanwhile  many  pioneer  families  who 
had  been  In  McComb  from  its  beginning  left 
the  town  never  to  return. 

Ten  years  later  a  modern  steel  cat  shop 
was  built  by  the  Illinois  Central.  At  the 
shop,  freight  cars  were  repaired  and  manu- 
factured and  still  are  today. 

Despite  McComb's  hardships  in  her  early 
years,  she  has  managed  to  build  back  and 
the  future  looks  bright. 

URBAN     RENEWAL 

The  railroad  shops  aren't  utilized  as  much 
as  they  were  when  the  railroad  was  in  its 
prime,  and  the  town's  principal  revenue  now 
comes  from  the  downtown  business  district. 
McComb  officials  say  that  30%  of  all  tax 
money  comes  from  the  downtown  area.  Be- 
cause of  this  McComb  will  begin  urban  re- 
newal in  the  downtown  area  as  an  attempt 
to  improve  its  tax  base.  Under  the  urban 
renewal  program  the  whole  downtown  area 
will  be  converted  into  an  open  mall  with 
colored  canopies  on  each  side  of  the  street 
and  benches  and  drinking  fountains  in  the 
middle.  According  to  Frank  B.  Stlckney,  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Director  for  the  McComb  proj- 
ect, all  stores  will  be  up-graded  with  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  appearance  of  the  old 
buildings  as  much  as  possible  to  preserve 
the  atmosphere.  But  many  buildings  beyond 
repair  wiU  be  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
newer  ones.  Under  the  program  a  two  story 
parking  facility  which  will  house  202  cars 
will  be  built  to  take  care  of  the  customerr 
who  will  be  unable  to  park  on  main  8tr*»^ 
because  of  the  mall  conversion. 

"As  of  yet,  we  have  not  started  on  reno- 
vation," said  Stlckney.  "We  have  Just  re- 
cently been  funded  for  the  project  and  our 
next  step  will  be  to  acquire  property  and 
demolish  the  old  buildings." 

Stlckney  expects  the  McComb  urban  re- 
newal program  to  be  completed  by  1977. 

But  there  is  more  to  McComb  than  the 
downtown  area.  If  you  take  a  leisurely  drive 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  you  will  find 
each  yard  filled  with  blooming  azaleas.  Aza- 
leas have  always  been  abundant  in  McComb 
and  each  AprU  the  city  has  a  lighted  azalea 
trail  and  an  azalea  festival.  The  town  dur- 
ing this  month  becomes  a  pcmorama  of  colcv 
and  beauty. 

The  people  In  McComb  are  friendly.  Ac- 
cording to  the  McComb  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, McCombites  "love  flowers,  trim  their 
lawns,  support  their  schools,  ol>ey  their  laws, 
attend  their  churches,  love  their  friends  and 
find  Joy  in  living." 

A  phrase  has  been  coined  by  the  people 
of  McComb  who  love  their  town  and  take 
pride  in  it.  "It  Is  a  privilege  to  live  in  Mc- 
Comb." 


THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  IN 
ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  18,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  before 
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the  Postal  Service  Subcommittee  on  the 
performance  of  the  new  U.S.  Postal 
Service  in  Alaska.  I  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  describe  the  inadequate  service  to 
many  portions  of  my  State  and  relay  the 
complaints  of  many  of  my  constituents. 
Alaska's  postal  problem  Is  representative 
of  many  rural  and  bush  areas  in  the 
United  States,  even  though  its  size  and 
climate  is  somewhat  imique.  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  copy  of  that  testimony 
into  the  Record  so  that  it  might  be 
shared  by  my  colleagues  and  constit- 
uents: 

Statements    on    the    Performance    of    the 

US.  Postal  Service  by  Congressman  Nick 

Begich  of  Alaska 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
committee  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  feelings  on  the  problems  and  progress 
of  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service.  It  was  my 
hope  that  the  new  service  would  be  able 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  and  difficulties  of  the 
old.  Unfortunately,  they  have  not. 

I  believe  that  a  basic  problem  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  under  the  old  system  m 
the  State  of  Alaska,  was  aligning  the  var- 
ious agencies  and  private  Interests  respon- 
sible for  service  and  coordinating  their  ac- 
tivities. Among  other  agencies,  postal  serv- 
ice in  Alaska  depends  upon  the  Coast  Guard 
for  delivery  to  Island  and  coastal  villages; 
upon  the  many  commercial  carriers  under 
Post  Office  contract,  and  upon  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  for  a  wide  variety 
of  services.  It  was  in  the  realm  of  the  postal 
service  to  overcome  these  Inter-agency  dif- 
ficulties, seek  to  eliminate  unnecessary  red 
tape  and  provide  the  kind  of  service"  that 
Alaskans  deserve.  However,  after  almost  a 
full  year  of  existence,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  has  not  managed  to  substan- 
tially alter  the  pattern  of  bureaucratic  non- 
cooperation  among  contract  carriers  or  to 
secure  dependable  branch-post  office  opera- 
tion. 

There  are  villages  that  get  mail  only  one 
In  three  months  during  the  winter.  Mail 
from  the  outskirts  of  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks can  take  as  long  as  ten  days  to  reach 
the  city.  In  a  state  virtually  without  tele- 
vision and  very  limited  radio  facilities,  mall 
takes  on  unprecedented  Importance.  The 
residents  of  many  communities  have  an  even 
greater  dependence  on  the  mails  than  Just 
communication.  For  them,  the  mails  are  the 
only  source  of  medicine  and  the  major  source 
of  groceries  and  other  essentials. 

ThU  new  agency  gives  the  same  excuses  as 
the  old.  "Alaska  is  too  far.  too  large  and  too 
cold."  they  tell  us.  -Alaska  does  not  have 
enough  customers,  so  It  Is  not  good  business 
sense  to  spend  money  there."  I  wonder  If  this 
agency  was  designed  to  exert  good  business 
sense  at  the  cost  of  good  service?  Must 
Alaskans  be  denied  regular  communication 
because  It  Isnt  profitable?  I  shotild  say  that 
the  old  excuses  have  some  merit.  Alaska  Is 
Indeed  far  away,  and  very  large  and  very  cold 
In  the  winter  months.  While  this  can  serve 
as  the  basis  for  some  adjustments.  I  believe 
maU  service  in  Alaska  must  be  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  the  need  for  tre- 
mendously Improved  service  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. I  would  hope  that  the  Imagination  of 
the  Postal  Service  could  be  directed  towards 
coping  with  those  difficulties,  using  the  In- 
creased freedom  of  the  new  service! 

Prom  a  file  of  scores  of  complaints,  1  have 
selected  a  few  cases  that  serve  to  show  the 
general  situation. 

ST.  GEORGE  ISLAND,  BERING  SEA 

One  example  of  service  difficulty  Is  the  Is- 
land of  St.  George,  peculation  250.  Last  year, 
direct  service  was  by  a  two-engined  carrier 
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under  contract  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. It  made  direct  deliveries  from  the 
mainland  a  total  of  four  times.  All  other  de- 
liveries were  either  by  air  drop  or  by  boat 
from  St.  Paul  Island.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  then  decided  to  limit  carrier 
service  from  the  mainland  to  four  englned 
crafts,  too  big  for  St.  George's  rvmway.  Thus, 
all  air  service.  Including  airdrops,  abruptly 
ended.  Now,  St.  George  receives  no  direct 
maU  at  all  and  must  await  boat  delivery  from 
St.  Paul.  In  bad  weather,  service  does  not 
exist.  In  all,  St.  George  receives  letters  and 
parcels  about  ten  times  a  year,  mostly  in 
summer  months.  This  Is  far  more  distressing 
considering  that  the  residents  of  the  Island 
depend  upon  parcel  deliveries  as  their  main 
source  of  fruit  and  groceries,  and  their  only 
source  of  medicine.  Meanwhile,  according  to 
the  Postal  Service,  It  would  cost  only  $12,000 
to  Increase  service  to  twice  a  month,  and 
$25,000  to  make  delivery  once  a  week. 

KETCHIKAN,  SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA 

The  following  letter  was  received  in  my 
office  from  a  resident  of  Ketchikan: 

"Ketchikan,  Alaska, 

"December  6, 1971. 

"Dear  Nick:  Could  you  please  tell  us  what 
has  gone  so  completely  wrong  with  our  mail 
system?  Why  can't  the  postal  system  oper- 
ate with  at  least  the  efficiency  that  It  did 
15  to  20  years  ago?  Now  we  relalze  that  In 
the  winter  alrmaU  Is  delayed  2  or  3  days  at 
a  time  between  Seattle  and  Alaska.  We  know 
when  the  planes  land  here  and  when  they 
don't,  and  we  take  this  Into  consideration. 

"In  the  old  days  of  the  steamships  every 
week  or  ten  days  we  had  first  class  mail  the 
day  after  the  steamer  arrived  and  packages 
and  the  like  the  second  day. 

"Now  days  they  get  3  vans  of  maU  a  week 
and  the  vans  are  seldom  full.  The  transfer 
company  takes  the  mall  to  the  post  office 
In  a  smaller  truck  yet  It  sits  In  the  post 
office  for  several  days. 

"One  of  the  Avon  dealers  In  town  went 
to  the  post  office  and  asked  why  her  order 
was  not  delivered  as  she  knew  when  It  was 
shipped.  The  postal  clerk  told  her  that  when 
It  arrived  it  would  be  delivered.  This  woman 
could  see  Avon  packages  with  her  name  on 
from  the  counter  where  she  stood  asking 
about  them. 

"The  zip  code  numbers  were  supposed  to 
speed  up  delivery.  We  have  noticed  that 
letters  without  the  zip  code  numbers  get 
to  us  quicker,  and  we  get  more  of  other 
peoples  mall  in  our  box  than  before  the  zip 
code  numbers  were  used. 

"Now  for  the  local  mall  such  as  council, 
borough,  lodge  and  special  meeting  notices 
mailed  in  the  post  office  from  3  days  to  a 
week  ahead  of  time  arrive  after  the  meeting 
night.  In  days  past,  these  notices  mailed  one 
day  were  delivered  or  In  the  PO  boxes  the 
next  day. 

"As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would 
rather  have  the  maU  handled  in  the  P.O. 
the  same  as  It  was  38  years  ago  when  we 
came  here.  We  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  modernizing  a  system  was 
not  to  slow  down  or  make  It  Inefficient. 

"If  a  letter  with  a  few  hundred  names  on 
It  to  someone  In  the  postal  system  would 
help   straighten    this   matter   out   I   assure 
you  It  will  be  quite  easy  to  get. 
"Yours  truly, 

"Jean  and  Edwin  Meader." 

THE    VILLAGE    OF    ALAKANUK.    SOUTHWESTERN 
ALASKA 

[From  the  Tundra  Times,  Jan.  26,  1972) 

Rain,  snow,  sleet,  hail  delay  mail? 

Alakanuk  Accuses  Weln  for  Not 

Delivering  Mall 

Traditionally,  neither  rain,  snow,  sleet  or 

hall   will   keep   the   postman   from  his   ap- 
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pointed  rounds  but  something  sure  Is  delay- 
ing him  In  Alakanuk. 

Villagers  are  so  concerned  they've  passed  a 
resolution  on  the  subject. 

During  the  last  several  weeks  and  many 
periods  before  that,  Weln  Consolidated  Air- 
lines has  been  seemingly  neglecting  regular 
mall  and  air  freight  services  to  Alakanuk. 

There  have  been  many  times  when  the  air- 
field here  was  open  during  good  weather  but 
Welns  didn't  come  or  would  send  a  small 
chartered  plane  with  the  mall  Instead. 

For  an  example:  On  January  4,  1972,  a 
councU  member  and  about  U  other  passen- 
gers were  waiting  for  transportation  to 
Bethel.  Some  had  urgent  meetings  to  attend 
and  others  were  going  to  the  hospital,  etc. 
The  airlines  canceled  the  filght  for  no  ap- 
parent reason. 

That  same  day,  January  4.  1972.  there  was 
a  flight  Into  Emmonak  and  they  left  the  mall. 
This  Is  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  to  the 
north. 

On  many  occasions  when  the  mall  has  been 
left  off  at  Emmonak,  thereby  laying  up  for 
sometimes  a  week  at  a  time.  anc.  the  Post- 
master here  has  made  many  trips  up  to  bring 
mall  back  by  snowmobUe  and  sled  which  he 
Is  doing  at  his  own  wUl  so  the  people  can  get 
the  much  needed  mall.  If  he  did  not  do  this, 
the  backlog  of  mall  would  be  very  great. 

This  does  not  make  any  sense  when  Weln 
Consolidated  Airlines  has  the  maU  contract 
from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  service  the 
village  at  a  regular  schedule. 

This  is  a  small  example  of  the  very  irreg- 
ular air-service  this  village  has  been  getting 
during  the  past,  and  this  vlUage  feels  that  It 
Is  past  due  for  some  changes  in  our  service. 

This  resolution  Is  dated  January  8,  1972 
and  arrived  at  the  Tundra  Times  post  office 
box  Ui  Fairbanks  on  January  21. 

■nie  story  of  these  three  villages  reflects 
the  situation  In  much  of  Alaska.  It  not  only 
effects  general  communications,  but  can  se- 
riously Impair  business  operations  such  aa 
Pictures,  Inc.  A  letter  from  Dick  Norman. 
General  Manager,  explains  his  difficulties  and 
those  of  other  Alaskans  similarly  situated. 

"Pictures,   Inc., 
"Anchorage,  Alaska,  February  15,  1972. 

"Dear  Nick:  Not  wanting  to  hound  you 
with  ref)etltlous  information,  I  have  not  writ- 
ten you  m  months  regarding  the  deteriorated 
U.S.  Mall  service  in  Alaska.  My  silence,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  taken  as  an  Indication 
of  Improvement  In  this  service.  MaU  service 
In  the  bush  continues  to  be  the  worst  we  have 
experienced  since  the  improvement  that  fol- 
lowed the  end  of  World  War  n.  It  Is  not  un- 
common for  a  motion  picture  to  take  four  to 
eight  weeks  to  reach  a  village  after  mailing 
from  Anchorage.  I  attach  a  copy  of  a  Tundra 
Times  article  regarding  mall  service  to 
Alakanuk.  which  I  feel  to  be  a  fair  description 
of  the  situation  In  many  villages  today. 

"We  regularly  provide  the  Anchorage  Post 
Office  with  Information  on  specific  cases  of 
mall  delay  and  with  copies  of  complaint  let- 
ters from  our  customers.  On  February  9.  1972. 
we  provided  a  list  of  110  motion  pictures 
which  had  been  out  more  than  five  weeks 
to  fill  a  one-day  playdate  and  still  had  not 
returned.  A  few  of  these  had  been  out  more 
than  ten  weeks. 

"I  think  It  wrong  to  criticize  Individuals 
In  the  postal  system  In  Alaska  In  connection 
with  this  breakdown  in  service.  Postal  offi- 
cials here,  for  the  most  part,  are  trying  their 
best  under  nearly  impossible  conditions.  It 
seems  to  be  the  system  itself  which  has 
broken  down.  With  no  postal  service  officers 
In  Alaska  to  monitor  carrier  performance, 
with  postal  officials  having  neither  the  man- 
power nor  the  authority  to  penalize  the  car- 
riers for  letting  mall  sit  day  after  day,  some- 
times  week   after    week,    at    bush    transfer 
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points,  how  can  one  blame  the  postal  officials 
within  Alaska  for  the  coUapee  In  service?  I 
wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  the  people  of 
Alakanuk  and  other  communities  in  praying 
that  action  be  taken  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice In  Washington  to  give  postal  officials  in 
Alaska  the  means  to  render  adequate  service. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Dick  Norman,  General  Manager." 

Other  villages  and  businesses  raise  similar 
complaints  with  carriers  and  post  offices.  Miss 
Patricia  Oakes  of  Circle  City  writes  to  com- 
plain about  post  office  window  hours  being 
completely  Incongruous  with  the  needs  of 
the  community.  She  also  complains  that  Star 
Route  services  were  cut  In  mld-wlnter,  cut- 
ting the  central  area  of  Alaska  without  warn- 
ing. Harry  K.  Evon,  President  of  the  Kwlgll- 
llngok  Village  Council,  complained  on  Jan- 
uary 20th  that  the  air  carrier  was  not  only 
missing  pick-ups  and  deliveries,  but  that 
agreed  airdrop  policies  were  not  being  en- 
forced In  "freeze-up"  conditions.  The  carrier 
contracted  by  the  Postal  Service  was  refusing 
to  perform  Its  responsibilities  to  make  drops 
when  landing  was  Impossible. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  postal  service  Is 
trying  to  Improve  on  Its  predecessor's  record. 
In  a  letter  to  my  office  dated  March  21,  1972, 
John  W.  Powell.  Congressional  Liaison  for 
the  Postal  Service,  Informed  me  that:  "The 
Postmaster  General  has  stated  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  exists  to  serve  Its  customers  . . . 
Toward  this  end.  a  pilot  program  known  as 
'Operation  Speedy'  has  been  launched  In  the 
Western  Region.  Including  Alaska,  for  Im- 
provement In  our  special  delivery  service."  In 
an  enclosed  Information  booklet,  items 
stated  that  this  speed-up  project  began  on 
February  14,  1972,  and  that  "Operation 
Speedy"  Is  expected  to*  provide  Immediate 
Improvements  In  the  processing  and  delivery 
of  Special  Delivery  mall  In  the  Western  Re- 
gion. 

Much  to  my  disappointment,  the  follow- 
ing appeared  In  an  article  In  the  February 
28th  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  "Partic- 
ularly frustrating,  some  mailers  say,  is  that 
special  delivery  seldom  seems  to  speed-up 
letters."  "A  West  Coast  firm  recently  mailed 
68  special  delivery  letters,  matched  by  first 
class  and  air  mall  letters  to  the  same  address. 
Only  two  of  the  68  specials  beat  the  regular 
first-class  or  air  mall  and  38  arrived  In  the 
same  delivery  with  the  regular  mail.  Twenty- 
eight  came  later,  with  two  special  delivery 
letters  taking  two  days  longer." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  theme  of  my  remarks 
is  simple  and  straight-forward.  I  applaud 
and  support  the  new  Postal  Service;  I  be- 
lieve It  promises  better  postal  service  In  the 
future.  My  hope  Is  that  Improvement  comes 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  I  pledge 
my  own  cooperation  toward  that  end.  Fur- 
ther. I  am  convinced  that,  in  Alaska  and 
elsewhere,  the  personnel  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  dedicated  and  hardworking. 

Still,  I  must  in  all  honesty  report  to  this 
committee  that,  In  my  view,  the  mail  serv- 
ice to  and  within  Alaska  has  not  apprecia- 
bly improved  under  the  new  system.  In  two 
specific  cases,  I  find  this  particularly  dis- 
appointing. First,  I  believe  postal  service 
In  Alaska  requires  fiexibility  and  unique 
methods,  things  that  a  private  and  inde- 
pendent service  should  be  able  to  provide. 

Second,  I  believe  postal  service  for  Alaska 
requires  a  sensitive  understanding  of  the 
special  role  mall  has  In  areas  where  there 
are  no  roads,  no  telephonei^.  and  no  radios. 
Again,  I  believe  such  an  understanding 
should  be  forthcoming  from  the  new  pri- 
vate and  independent  service. 

Alaskans  find  It  difficult  to  continue  to 
hear  that  It  Is  "too  far,  too  large  and  too 
cold"  to  get  proper  service.  They  are  ex- 
pecting  Improvements,   and   so  am  I. 
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THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE 
READING  LESSON 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    mCHIGAN 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wil- 
derness Society  has  published  a  com- 
mentary on  the  environmental  impact 
statement  relating  to  the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  which  I  feel  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  There- 
fore, I  include  the  text  of  the  Wilderness 
Society's  pamphlet  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The   Alaska   Pipeline   Reading   Lesson 

"The  Department  of  Interior  feels  that 
another  public  hearing  at  this  time  Is  not 
necessary  ...  It  Is  the  Secretary's  view  that 
this  complex  report  (on  the  trans- Alaska 
pipeline)  needs  to  be  read;  needs  to  be  un- 
derstood; that  a  public  hearing  would  be  a 
circus  In  comparison  to  the  kind  of  thought- 
ful, substantial  comment  that  might  come 
In  to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
or  other  offices. 

Public  hearings  .  .  .  would  Interfere  with 
a  more  thoughtful  and  rational  analysis  of 
this  complex  document." — Statement  of  Wil- 
liam T.  Pecora.  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, March  20.  1972. 

Done  any  reading  lately?  Well,  hold  your 
spectacles.  Because  the  Interior  Department 
has  Just  given  you  the  reading  assignment 
of  your  life. 

You  have  until  May  4  to: 

Lay  your  hands  on  a  copy  of  the  nine- 
volume  environmental  Impact  statement  on 
the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  (Only 
600  were  printed.) 

Read  Its  3.550  pages. 

Render  a  "thoughtful,  substantial  com- 
ment." (See  above.) 

This  is  what  the  Interior  Department  con- 
siders public  involvement  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  read  the  state- 
ment and  render  comments,  but  you  should 
know  the  following: 

1.  There  are  exactly  seven  copies  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  in  the  "lower  48" 
states.  They  can  be  seen  during  office  hours 
In  certain  government  agencies  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  lios  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land and  Seattle. 

2.  Sets  can  be  purchased  through  the  mall, 
but  they  cost  $42.50,  and  delivery  time  Is 
unknown. 

3.  The  statement  Is  not  well  organized  or 
indexed,  and  finding  what  you're  looking  for 
may  require  days  of  tedious  searching. 

4.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  has  said  he  may  Issue  a  pipeline  per- 
mit on  or  after  May  4. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  conservationists  are 
asking  for  more  time  and  for  public  hear- 
ings to  evaluate  this  "complex  report"? 

WHOSE   GOVERNMENT    IS   THIS? 

No  doubt  the  seven  oil  companies  which 
own  the  Alyoska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  are 
anxious  to  go  ahead  and  Impatient  with 
what  they  view  as  delajrs.  But  we  believe  It's 
time  they  learned  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  isn't  some  third-level  sub- 
sidiary which  they  can  order  around.  And 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  not 
their  private  domain. 

Two  years  ago  they  were  shocked  and  out- 
raged that  conservationists  could  force  the 
government  to  comply  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Last  year  they  were 
offended  by  the  adverse  public  reaction  to 
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the  first,  abortive  environmental  Impact 
statement,  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them  for  editing  before  It  was  released  to 
the  public. 

And  now,  though  the  new  impact  state- 
ment reveals  strong  reasons  for  building  the 
pipeline  through  Canada  rather  than  south 
to  the  Alaskan  port  of  Valdez,  they  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  a  permit  to  go  ahead  with 
their  original  plans,  using  the  pipe  and 
equipment  already  placed  presumptuously 
along  the  proposed  route. 

As  a  person  concerned  about  the  environ- 
ment, you  ought  to  blow  the  whistle  on  this 
whole  charade  of  sanctifying  prevlously- 
arrlved-at  conclusions.  Why  should  the 
American  people  be  frozen  out  of  this  critical 
environmental  decision?  Why,  as  we  asked 
In  an  earlier  alert,  must  "the  public  be 
damned"? 

Note  the  words  of  Under  Secretary  Pecora. 
above :  a  public  hearing  would  be  a  "circus." 
And  note,  too.  the  implication:  hearings  in- 
volving the  public  are  not  particularly 
thoughtful  or  rational. 

Why  Public  Hearings  Are  Needed 

Actually,  the  impact  statement  Itself  Is 
one  of  the  best  arguments  for  public  hear- 
ings. One  of  the  strongest  Impressions  one 
gets  reading  through  It  Is  of  the  number  of 
unsolved  problems  which  still  exist — prob- 
lems that  the  statement  openly  recognizes 
and  for  which  It  has  no  answers.  These  prob- 
lems relate  to  untried  and  untested  engi- 
neering methods.  Incomplete  environmental 
research,  deficient  land-use  control  and 
planning,  and  other  matters  of  critical 
Importance. 

Many  important  aspects  of  the  proposed 
Prudhoe  Bay-to-Valdez  pipeline  are  de- 
scribed for  the  first  time  In  the  statement. 
Without  hearings,  the  many  Interested  sci- 
entists not  Involved  in  government  or  oil 
company  research  will  have  no  meaningful 
opportunity  to  comment  on  this  new  mate- 
rial. Or,  If  they  do,  their  communications 
can  be  safely  filed  away  and  Ignored. 

Here  are  some  other  reasons  why  public 
hearings  are  needed: 

Gas  transportation  systems 
The  department  says  "It  seems  clear  that 
a  single  gas  line  will  be  built  through  Can- 
ada to  the  United  States  markets."  (Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  Vol.  I,  p.  C-22.)  It  says  such 
a  transportation  system  is  an  "essential" 
element  (Vol.  1.  p.  50)  of  any  oil  pipeline 
system  and  states  that  "less  environmental 
cost  would  result  from  a  single  |gas  and 
oil]  transport  corridor  than  from  two  sepa- 
rate corridors"  (Vol.  1.  p.  273).  But  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  evaluate  these  savings  In 
environmental  cost,  and  on  March  20  a  de- 
partment spokesman  said.  "We  are  complet- 
ing such  an  analysis  from  the  economic  point 
of  view  only."  Further.  Impact  analysis  Is 
limited  (Vol.  1,  p.  176)  because  the  "absence 
of  any  firm  gas  transportation  proposal  by 
the  owner  companies  limits  the  amount  of 
descriptive  Information  available."  (Vol.  1, 
p.  74.)  Apparently  Interior  didn't  even  ask 
the  oil  companies  for  information  on  Cana- 
dian pipeline  plans — despite  the  Intensive 
studies  going  on  In  Canada. 

Congressman  Les  Aspln  of  Wisconsin 
points  out  why  the  Interior  Department 
hasn't  received  an  application  for  an  Alaska- 
Canada  pipeline.  "The  same  oil  companies 
which  dominate  the  Alyeska  (trans-Alaska 
pipeline)  consortium  also  dominate  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe  Line  Co..  and  they 
are  hardly  likely  to  submit  an  application 
In  competition  with  themselves."  However, 
It's  Important  to  note  that  as  recently  as 
March  29  the  Canadian  government  reiter- 
ated Its  long-standing  Interest  In  having  the 
oil  pipeline  go  through  Canada  rather  than 
having  tankers  carrying  oU  from  Valdez  past 
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and  through  Canadian  coastal  waters  to  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Alternative  oil  pipeline  through  Canada 

Acknowledging  that  potenlal  gas  pipeline 
routes  through  Canada  are  also  attractive 
oil  pipeline  routes,  the  report  notes  that  the 
Canadian  routes  avoid  the  maximum  earth- 
quake threats,  eliminate  Impacts  and  hazards 
to  west  coast  marine  areas,  and  have  no 
greater  terrestrial  impact  in  many  signifi- 
cant respects  in  spite  of  their  greater  over- 
land lengths.  (Vol.  5,  p.  238.) 

The  report  states  that  an  oil  pipeline 
through  the  Mackenzie  Valley  of  Canada 
would  be  "an  equally  efficient  [economic] 
alternative"  to  the  trans-Alaska  route  (Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  Vol.  I,  p.  I)  but  also  admits 
it  did  not  consider  the  additional  economies 
of  building  an  oil  pipeline  through  the 
same  corridor  as  the  gas  line.  Economic 
Analysis,  Vol.  I,  p.  C-23.)  Obviously,  with 
such  economies  considered,  the  Mackenzie 
alternative  would  not  be  "equally"  but 
"more"  efficient.  This  gross  error  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand! 

Marine  transportation  system 

Volume  3  (449  pages)  contains  extensive 
descriptive  material  on  the  marine  environ- 
ment and  tanker  transport  of  oil  between 
Alaska  and  west  coast  ports.  The  evaluation 
of  oil  tanker  traffic  indicates  unavoidable 
adverse  efTects  from  chronic  oil  pollution  In 
port  areas,  from  intentional  ballast  treat- 
ment discharge  at  Port  Valdez,  and  from 
accidental  discharge  by  collision  or  by  negli- 
gence. Estimates  of  accidental  discharge  are 
as  high  as  140,000  barrels  a  year,  but  "the 
Impacts  of  oil  upon  the  various  biological 
systems  cannot  be  predicted  in  a  quantita- 
tive manner."  (Vol.  4,  p.  196.) 

Elsewhere  the  report  (Vol.  4,  p.  608)  says 
an  "Irreversible  conunltment  of  some  marine 
blotic  resources  would  occur  in  Valdez  Arm 
as  a  result  of  chronic  oil  pollution."  But  the 
actual  area  or  extent  can't  be  predicted.  Even 
so,  "permanent  and  far-reaching  effects  upon 
certain  forms  of  plankton  would  occur," 
causing  a  "general  decrease  in  primary  pro- 
ductivity, which  would  m  turn  affect  other 
organisms  of  the  ecosystem,  such  as  salmon, 
herring,  razor  clams,  murres,  auklets  and 
other  species  of  birds,  fish  and  shellfish." 

But  all  this  was  known  before  the  state- 
ment was  written.  Is  this  the  kind  of  solid, 
substantial  and  detailed  Information  on 
which  decision-makers  can  render  a  sober 
and  objective  Judgment?  With  no  more  than 
this  to  go  on,  how  could  they  know  we 
would  gain  more  than  we  lost  by  proceeding 
with  the  pipeline-tanker  transportation  sys- 
tem? 

Pipeline  brtaks  and  contingency  plans 

The  statement  acknowledges  that  a  "no- 
splll  performance"  would  be  unlikely."  (Vol. 
1,  Summary.)  It  goes  on  to  say  that  even 
under  emergency  shutdown  procedtires  as 
much  as  64.000  barrels  (2.6  million  gallons) 
of  oil  could  escape  from  a  pipeline  break 
(Vol.  1.  p.  23);  and  that  "minor  leaks  are 
practically  undetectable"  (Vol.  4,  p.  11).  A 
"minor  leak"  turns  out  to  be  anything  less 
than  750  barrels  (31,500  gallons)  a  day  (Vol. 
4,  p.  135).  In  spite  of  this,  the  effectiveness 
of  surveillance,  monitoring  and  cleanup  pro- 
cedures has  not  been  fully  discussed. 

What  effect  would  a  pipeline  break  have 
on  the  environment  and  ecology?  Through- 
out the  report  there  is  an  unwillingness  to 
quantify  the  damage.  But  occasionally  one 
stumbles  on  a  shocker  like  this:  "For  ex- 
ample, a  significant  spUl  into  the  upper 
Gulkana  River  during  the  peak  of  the  salmon 
run  would  likely  cause  fishery  damages  of 
catastrophic  proportions."  (Vol.  4,  p.  135.) 
And  this  is  only  part  of  the  story,  for  as  one 
can  find  in  Volume  3.  page  311,  the  Oulkana 
flows  into  the  Copper  River,  which  supports 
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one  of  the  greatest  birdllfe  concentrations  on 
earth.  (Here  lies  one  of  the  more  Irritating 
aspects  of  the  impact  statement;  you  have  to 
search  through  the  massive  text  and  piece 
together  many  of  its  Implications — one  of 
the  reasons  public  hearings  are  so  necessary.) 
Despite  all  these  dire  implications,  the  re- 
cently announced  Interior  Department  en- 
gineering stipulations  fail  to  require  Alyeska 
to  submit  its  contingency  plans  to  the  gov- 
ernment before  the  construction  permit  is 
granted! 

The   alternative   of   deferral 

Much  of  this  voluminous  statement  con- 
sists of  advocacy  rather  than  a  careful  weigh- 
ing of  alternatives  open  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. Excluding  Volimie  6  (comments  and 
attachments)  and  the  three- volume  eco- 
nomic and  security  statement,  some  1,850 
pages — 77  percent  of  the  first  five  volumes — 
are  devoted  to  the  environmental  impact  of 

granting  the  permit.  Fewer  than  five  pages 

two-tenths  of  one  percent — deal  with  the 
alternative  of  deferring  the  project.  (Vol.  1, 
p.  258;  Vol.  5,  p.  1  and  pp.  8-10.) 

Yet  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  deferral  note 
these  advantages:  (a)  an  opportunity  for 
studies  of  "innovative  pipeline  technology," 
(b)  "operation  of  a  pilot  plant  for  ballast 
treatment,"  (c)  "installation  and  operation 
of  a  large-scale  hot  oU  pipeline  experiment" 
In  relation  to  permafrost  terrain,  (d)  "plpe- 
Une  lead  detection  research,"  (e)  "more  ex- 
act definition  of  the  gas  transportation  sys- 
tem that  would  be  proposed,"  and  (f)  more 
definitive  studies  of  marine  and  arctic 
ecosystems. 

ENVIRONMENTAI,    DANGEBS    CONFIRMED 

Until  the  Interior  Department  released  this 
statement  it  was  still  possible  for  pipeline  ad- 
vocates to  say  that  conservationists  were  "ex- 
treme," "far  out"  and  "fright-peddlers"  when 
they  warned  of  damage  that  could  be  inflicted 
by  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  But  no  longer. 
Here  Is  what  the  Interior  Department  itself 
has  to  say  about  these  environmental 
dangers: 

"It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  one  or  more 
large  earthquakes  will  occur  in  the  vicinity" 
of  the  southern  two-thirds  of  the  pipeline. 
(Vol.  1,  p.  97.) 

"Consrtruction  scars  would  be  visible  for 
the  life  of  the  project  and  for  years  after  the 
pipeline  had  been  removed."  (Vol.  1,  p.  211.) 
These  scars  would  occur  at  12  pumping  sta- 
tions, seven  airstrips.  26  permanent  steel  tow- 
ers for  microwave  transmission,  the  main 
haul  road  and  numerous  access  roads  to  the 
234  gravel  sites  and  54  quarries;  and  12  con- 
struction camps,  as  well  as  the  pipeline  Itself. 
Excluding  the  Prudhoe  Bay  fleld.  these  would 
occupy  an  estimated  40,000  acres  (Vol.  4,  p. 
257)  and  require  nearly  70  million  cubic  yards 
of  gravel  (Vol.  4.  p.  68). 

In  spite  of  oil  industry  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, including  newspaper  and  television 
ads.  experiments  on  revegetatlng  the  tundra 
that  wUl  be  torn  up  by  pipeline  construction 
have  not  worked.  (Vol.  4,  pp.  102-3.) 

A  year  ago  conservationists  were  ridiculed 
for  suggesting  that  buried  pipe  carrying  hot 
oil  would  melt  the  permafrost,  causing  the 
pipe  to  collapse.  Belatedly,  Alyeska  now  plans 
to  elevate  354  miles  (44  percent)  of  the  789- 
mile  pipeline  (Vol.  4,  p.  16) — compared  to  its 
original  plan  for  only  40  miles  (5  percent) 
of  elevated  pipe.  But  there  is  stiU  no  deflnlte 
determination  of  how  many  miles  of  pipe 
will  be  burled.  And  there  is  an  additional, 
unsolved  problem :  Wherever  protective  vege- 
tation is  destroyed  on  the  tundra,  the  under- 
lying permafrost  will  thaw,  brining  drain- 
age and  erosion  problems  for  years  to  come — 
at  supports,  construction  pads,  ditching 
roads,  buildings,  etc. 

As  wildlife  authorities  have  been  saying  all 
along,  the  report  acknowledges  that  caribou 
and  other  animals  will  die  needlessly  from 
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loss  of  habitat,  the  spUIlng  of  toxic  sub- 
stances  on  forage,  and  disruption  of  migra- 
tion patterns.  (Vol.  4.  pp.  162,  171,  164-5.) 

The  report  further  acknowledges  the  pos- 
sibility of  catastrophic  salmon  losses  (Vol.  4 
pp.  136-36);  the  likelihood  of  "pronounced 
reductions"  of  grizzly  bear  populations  (Vol. 
4,  p.  534);  the  certainty  of  "considerable" 
siltatlon  of  three  rivers  noted  for  their  fish 
resources  (Vol.  4.  p.  627);  the  threat  of 
"both  locally  and  internationally  significant 
losses  to  water-related  birds  due  to  oil" 
(Vol.  4,  p.  638);  the  possibility  of  Increased 
mortality  rates  among  young  moose,  moun- 
tain sheep  and  caribou  because  of  aircraft 
disturbance  (Vol.  4,  p.  149);  the  threat  of 
"Illegal  and  wanton  shooting  of  peregrine 
falcons  and  the  robbing  of  the  young  for 
falconry"  arising  from  access  to  habitat  (Vol. 
1,  p.  204);  and  the  killing  of  indeterminate 
numbers  of  sea  otters  and  fur  seals,  which 
are  sensitive  to  even  small  amounts  of  oil. 
(Vol.  1,  pp.  207-8.) 

NATIONAL  SECTTRITT  AND  OIL  ECONOMICS 

The  final  three  volumes  of  the  report  deal 
with  "An  Analysis  of  the  Economic  and  Secu- 
rity Aspects  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline." 
Congressman  Aspin,  a  former  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
has  called  tiie  study  "pseudo-economics,  a 
sham  and  a  hoax." 

As  noted  above,  the  economic  study  fails 
to  take  Into  account  the  most  obvious  econ- 
omy of  all :  constructing  the  gas  line  and  oil 
line  in  the  same  corridor  instead  of  separate 
corridors. 

In  addition,  we  note  the  following: 

National  Security 

The  contention  is  made  that  the  United 
States  can't  afford  to  be  dependent  on  oil 
from  the  Middle  East.  Yet  the  report  admits 
that  North  Slope  oil  (2  million  barrels  a  day) 
would  supply  only  9  percent  of  our  projected 
oil  needs  in  1980  (22  million  barrels  per  day, 
according  to  Economic  Analysis  Vol.  I,  p. 
B-1 ) .  Expending  on  the  amount  which  Can- 
ada and  South  America  might  be  able  to  sup- 
ply by  that  time,  we  would  still  need  5  to  6 
million  barrels  a  day  from  the  Middle  East. 
(Vol.  l,p.  B-12.) 

Last  year  conservationists  were  ridiculed 
by  the  president  of  Alyeska  and  officials  of 
the  Interior  Department  when  they  suggest- 
ed that  some  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil,  alleged- 
ly needed  for  "national  security,"  would  end 
up  in  Japan.  Now  we  find  in  the  Economic 
Analysis  an  admission  that  some  of  the  Alas- 
kan oil  would  indeed  go  to  Japan  and  that 
British  Petroleum  (which  owns  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  reserves)  has  signed 
an  agreement  with  Japanese  oil  companies 
for  marketing  Prudhoe  Bay  crude  oil  in 
Japan.  What  is  more,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, having  professed  interest  in  the  "na- 
tional security"  need  for  Prudhoe  Bay  oil, 
has  not  deigned  even  to  ask  British  Petro- 
leum how  much  North  Slope  oil  it  has  al- 
ready committed  to  Japan.  (Economic  Anal- 
ysis, Vol.  I,  p.  F-20.) 

Can  they  really  have  it  both  ways?  Surely 
the  public  should  have  a  right  to  comment 
on  these  glaring  inconsistencies. 

ProfitabiUty 

North  Slope  oil  is  low-cost  oil.  If  delivered 
to  the  West  Coast  by  tanker,  it  would  reduce 
prices  theoretically  by  70  cents  per  bcurrel, 
saving  consumers  about  $800  million  per 
year.  If  delivered  to  Chicago  by  pipeline, 
prices  could  be  reduced  40  cents  per  barrel, 
with  similar  savings  to  consumers.  That's 
what  the  economic  study  says  (Vol.  I,  pp. 
H-3,  H-6) . 

But  there's  one  catch  to  that  argument.  As 
the  report  itself  points  out,  "Mechanisms  of 
the  oil  import  quota  system  would  keep  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  balance  at  current  price, 
so  that  prices  would  not  fall  and  there  would 
be  no  consumer  saving." 
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Who  then,  gets  the  benefit?  The  fog  of 
figures  is  hard  to  analyze,  but  the  answer  is 
not.  If  the  trans-Alaska  route  is  approved, 
the  profit  will  go  to  the  oil  companies.  (Vol. 
I,  p.  H-6.) 

WHO   FAVORS   PTTBLIC    HEARINGS? 

For  all  its  weight  and  girth,  the  impact 
statement  falls  to  give  deserved  emphasis  to 
the  tremendous  wilderness  and  wildlife  val- 
ues of  Alaska  and  the  menace  to  these  values 
posed  by  the  unprecedented  pipeline  project. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  most  of  this  coun- 
try's major  conservation  organizations  have 
Joined  in  calling  on  the  President  to  schedule 
public  hearings  on  the  pipeline  impact  state- 
ment. These  organizations  include:  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Citizens'  Committee  for 
Natural  Resources,  Defenders  of  Wildlife.  En- 
vironmental Action,  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  John  Mulr  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies,  National  Audubon  Society, 
North  American  Wildlife  Foundation,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Conservation  Association, 
National  Rifle  Association,  Sierra  Club,  Sport 
Fishing  Institute.  The  Conservation  Founda- 
tion, The  Wilderness  Society,  The  Wildlife 
Society,  Trout  Unlimited,  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  and  Zero  Population  Growth. 

Similarly,  82  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  have  Joined  In  signing  a 
letter  to  the  President  calling  on  him  to  bold 
pipeline  hearings  before  a  decision  Is  reached. 
And  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  23 
Senators  have  made  the  same  request. 

Finally,  the  three  plaintiffs  in  Wilderness 
Society  et  al  vs.  Morton — the  Alaska  pipe- 
line lawsuit — wired  the  President  on  March 
29  renewing  their  request  for  public  hear- 
ings. Besides  The  Wilderness  Society,  the 
plaintiffs  are  Environmental  Defense  F^ind, 
Inc.  and  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

WHAT   TOU  CAN   DO 

In  spite  of  this  Imposing  array  of  con- 
servationists. Congress  members  and  private 
citizens,  the  Nixon  Administration  appears 
determined  to  bow  to  the  demands  of  the 
oil  Industry  and  issue  the  pipeline  permit. 
Your  help  is  needed  and  it's  needed  now. 

Unless  this  decision  Is  reversed  and  hear- 
ings are  held,  Secretary  Morton  could  ask  the 
federal  court  on  or  after  May  4  to  lift  the 
pipeline  injunction  and  allow  him  to  grant 
a  permit  to  Alyeska. 

We  urge  you  to  act  today.  Send  a  letter — 
or  a  telegram — to  the  President  asking  for  90 
days  to  review  the  statement  followed  by  full 
public  hearings  to  bring  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  the  American  people  into  this  im- 
portant decision-making  process.  Write  or 
wire: 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
The  White  House 
Washington.  D.C.  20500 

But  don't  stop  here.  Send  information 
copies  to  your  cotLgressman  and  senators. 
Enlist  your  friends,  neighbors,  local  clubs  and 
organizations.  And  inform  your  local  news 
media — including  editorial  writers — what 
you're  doing.  If  you  can  use  more  copies  of 
this  flyer,  ask  for  them.  Get  started  today ! 


EUREKA  SPRINGS  RELIGIOUS 
CENTER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Eureka  Springs,  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Arkansas,  is  the  site  of  some  of  the 
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most  visited  Christian  shrines  in   the 
world 

It  offers  numerous  attractions,  includ- 
ing the  massive  "Christ  of  the  Ozarks" 
statue,  a  religious  museum,  and  an  art 
gallery  which  presents  more  than  400 
portrayals  of  Christ. 

Each  year,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  visitors  come  from  around  the  world, 
especially  for  the  Passion  Play  which  is 
presented  during  vacation  months  in  a 
huge  outdoor  theater  setting. 

An  informative  article  providing  addi- 
tional information  about  this  imique  en- 
deavor of  the  Elna  M.  Smith  foundation 
is  contained  in  an  article,  "Oberammer- 
gau  in  Arkansas"  by  Msg.  James  J.  Har- 
per in  the  Our  Sunday  Visitor  of  April  2, 
1972.  I  commend  this  report  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Oberammergau  in  Arkansas 
(By  Monslgnor  James  J.  Harper) 

Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  is  unique. 
Named  on  July  4,  1879,  it  Is  scattered  over 
two  mountains,  and  20  hills.  Its  streets 
have  more  turns  than  a  whirling  dervish — 238 
of  them  with  never  an  intersection  or  stop 
light.  Street  formations  show  one  "C,"  16 
"S"  's,  50  "U"  '8  and  51  "V"  's.  Carl  Sandburg 
called  it  a  place  "where  the  hills  don't  get 
any  higher  but  the  hollows  get  deeper  and 
deeper."  It  has  63  springs  within  the  city 
limits;  1,200  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles. 

It  was  a  favorite  watering  place  for  Jesse 
and  Frank  James  and  the  Dalton  gang.  Cary 
Nation  died  here.  You  can  still  see  her  home. 
Hatchet  Hall,  over  on  East  Mountain.  You  en- 
ter the  local  Catholic  Church,  St.  Elizabeth's 
through  the  bell  tower.  The  town  was  writ- 
ten up  no  less  than  five  times  by  Robert  Rip- 
ley, of  "Believe  It  or  Not"  fame.  The  Basin 
Park  Hotel  has  eight  floors,  each  on  a  ground 
floor. 

Because  of  the  unusual  terrain.  Eureka 
Springs  has  been  called  by  many  names: 
"The  Believe  It  or  Not  City,"  "The  Stalr-Step 
Town,  "The  Hill-BlUy  Capital  of  the  World, 
"The  Little  Switzerland  of  America"  ( it  even 
has  a  Lake  Lucerne ) . 

But  all  these  things  are  dust  and  ashes 
and  the  sound  of  lyres  and  flutes  when  com- 
pared to  this  Mona  Lisa  of  the  Ozarks.  Why? 

Because  everyone  is  talking  about  two 
things  these  days:  The  Christ  of  the  Ozarks 
on  Magnetic  Mountain,  a  statue  as  tall  as  a 
seven  story  building;  and  The  Passion  Play 
on  Mt.  Oberammergau. 

Both  were  produced  by  the  Elna  M.  Smith 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  reminding  Americans  of  their  Chris- 
tian heritage.  The  prime  mover  in  this  ac- 
tivities is  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  after  whose 
wife  the  foundation  is  named.  Lieutenant  of 
Huey  Long  (Long  died  in  Smith's  arms) ,  for- 
mer minister,  presidential  candidate,  founder 
and  espouser  of  rightwing  movements.  Smith 
has  long  been  a  controversieU  figure. 

I  drove  up  to  his  home  at  36  Eureka  Street 
to  see  Mr.  Smith.  He  'nvited  me  to  have 
breakfast.  Smith  is  big  and  ruggedly  hand- 
some. He  has  bushy  eyebrows  and  sharp 
blue  eyes.  His  wife  is  pretty  and  greyhalred. 
Both  are  70. 

After  breakfast  I  asked  him,  "What  can 
you  tell  me  about  the  Passion  Play,  Mr. 
Smith?" 

Mrs.  Smith  chuckled  and  said,  "Before  he 
starts,  let  me  tell  you  a  story.  When  we  first 
started  talking  about  the  Passion  Play  some 
people  thought  we  were  going  to  put  on 
something  salacious." 

Mr.  Smith  laughed,  "That's  right.  Well, 
Mrs.  Smith  and  I  are  devout  believers  in  the 
deity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  had 
long  been  pained  that  there  was  no  giant 
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statue  of  Christ  in  America.  Now,  thanks 
be  to  God,  there  is.  While  we  were  working 
on  the  statue,  I  confided  to  one  of  the 
artists,  Adrian  Forette.  my  long-time  dream 
of  portrajrlng  on  the  stage  the  last  week  in 
the  life  of  Our  Savior.  Forette  told  me  that 
a  man  named  Robert  A.  Hyde  might  be  inter- 
ested in  this  project." 

"Did  you  contact  Hyde?" 

"He  contacted  me.  He  came  down  here  and 
we  had  a  long  talk  on  a  wide  spectrum  of 
subjects — script,  cost,  time.  But  neither  of 
us  made  any  commitment." 

"What  Is  Hyde's  background?" 

"He  received  his  M.A.,  from  Houston  Uni- 
versity where  he  majored  in  the  theater  and 
related  subjects.  He  worked  in  pictures  and 
TV  and  directed  an  outdoor  drama  on  the 
life  of  Custer.  He  also  produced  movies  about 
the  Old  West.  But  his  burning  ambition  was 
to  produce  a  drama  on  the  last  days  of 
Christ.  Anyway,  time  went  on  and  Mr.  Hyde 
came  down  to  see  me  again.  This  time  he  had 
written  a  complete  script.  I  read  it.  It  was 
perfect.  We  commissioned  Mr.  Hyde.  He 
directs  the  play  and  plays  the  part  of  the 
Christus.'' 

That  evening  I  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  aiid 
Mrs.  Smith  at  the  play.  In  a  natural  amphi- 
theater on  Mt.  Oberammergau,  Just  east  of 
Eureka  Springs,  a  compact  version  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs  has  been 
created.  In  a  staging  area  100  feet  longer 
than  a  football  field  and  almost  as  wide, 
such  scenes  have  been  reconstructed  as  the 
Temple.  Golgotha,  Gethsemane,  the  upi>er 
room,  the  Palace  of  Herod,  Via  Etolorosa,  the 
Tomb,  and  many  others. 

The  dialogue  is  all  pre-recorded  by  profes- 
sional actors.  So  that  actually  the  actors  are 
pantomiming  their  parts.  Thirty-six  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  stereophonic  equip- 
ment has  been  installed  for  this  purpose.  A 
cast  of  250  persons,  mostly  towns-people, 
performs.  Some  426  costumes  are  used.  Seats 
have  been  Installed  for  3,500  people.  These 
faciUties  wlU  be  expanded  to  10,000.  They 
will  be  needed. 

Of  the  actual  drama  Itself  I  can  only  say, 
"Magnificent."  As  the  play  unfolded  with 
the  gigantic  stotue  of  Christ  looming  over 
us  on  nearby  Magnetic  Mountain.  I  carefully 
watched  the  audience's  reaction.  People  were 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  their  seats  completely 
enthralled.  There  were  occasional  sobs.  When 
it  was  all  over,  the  people  Just  sat  there  as 
if  overcome  by  some  powerful  emotion.  They 
didn't  clap.  Mr.  Cleo  Miller,  one  of  the  local 
residents,  explained  it  to  me  this  way,  "You 
want  to  applaud.  But  you  can't.  You  feel 
it's  too  sacred." 

Oh,  j'es.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  cast 
wanted  mc  to  be  In  the  play.  I  declined.  I 
think  they  wanted  me  to  be  a  camel  driver. 
I  even  have  trouble  smoking  Camels.  I  re- 
member when  I  was  in  the  Spearflsh,  South 
Dakota,  Passion  Play  as  a  member  of  the 
mob.  After  that  <iramatic  triumph  one  man 
remarked  of  me.  "That  was  the  most  brilliant 
piece  of  acting  I  have  ever  seen."  I'm  going 
to  have  to  quit  talking  to  myself  that  way. 
People  are  beginning  to  stare  at  me. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  ACTION  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  FARM  WORKERS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  primary 
function  of  government  at  all  levels,  is  to 
advance  the  condition  of  the  powerless 
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of  this  Nation  through  peaceful  and  or- 
derly means. 

After  4  years  of  orderly  and  peaceful 
protest  by  the  United  Farm  Workers,  in 
which  they  sought  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  powerless  farmworkers,  the 
Government  now  seeks  by  a  strained  in- 
terpretation of  the  NLRA  to  cripple  the 
United  Farm  Workers  in  this  effort. 
Again,  we  are  about  to  push  a  people  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  which,  in  turn,  might 
encourage  violent  protest  against  the  in- 
humane treatment  farm  laborers  have 
endured  for  years. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  on  March 
9,  1972,  attorneys  representing  NLRB 
filed  a  petition  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  requesting  a  na- 
tionwide injunction  against  the  peaceful, 
orderly,  and  effective  consumer  boycott 
activities  of  the  UFW  union.  For  years, 
the  interpretation  by  NLRB  of  the  union 
was  such  that  the  union  could  not  re- 
quest Government  intervention  in  ac- 
quiring minimum  wages,  child  labor  laws, 
or  decent  working  conditions — the  bene- 
fits of  the  NLRA. 

Now  after  the  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  of  Peter  Nash  to  General 
Counsel  of  NLRB,  a  new  interpretation 
has  been  made  which  would  make  the 
union  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  NLRB, 
but  still  exclude  them  from  the  benefits. 
This  attempt  to  destroy  Cesar  Chavez 
and  a  union  which  has  held  with  the 
highest  ideals  of  nonviolence  in  attempt- 
ing to  attain  fair  treatment  from  their 
employers  is  unwarranted,  morally  sus- 
pect, and  unjustified.  This  lonely  battle 
which  Cesar  Chavez  has  waged  against 
the  growers  on  behalf  of  the  dispossessed 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  the 
perserverance  one  man  can  have  in  our 
democratic  society. 

I  see  this  action  as  a  response  to  the 
enlistment  of  the  American  consumer  as 
an  ally  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  in 
their  struggle  for  human  sustenance  and 
equality.  This  enlistment  of  support 
through  consxuner  practices,  boycotting 
stores  selling  nonunion  merchandise,  is  a 
strong  endorsement  of  the  union's  activ- 
ities by  the  people. 

This  repressive  and  seemingly  politi- 
cally motivated  reversal  of  a  longstand- 
ing position  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
the  UFW  deserves  a  total  and  complete 
explanation.  Again,  keeping  in  mind  the 
peaceful  and  orderly  approach  this  imion 
has  taken  to  improve  the  plight  of  farm 
laborers,  this  action  evidences  a  blatant 
disregard  for  lawful,  orderly  protest. 
With  the  American  consumer  now  allied 
with  the  UFW  in  their  fight,  and  progress 
being  seen  from  Florida  to  California  in 
acquiring  decent  working  conditions  and 
wages,  the  inequity  of  this  action  is  read- 
ily evident. 


WHAT  JEFFERSON  MIGHT  SAY 
TODAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.    BRAY.    Mr.    Speaker,    my    good 
friend  Wayne  Guthrie  has  written  a  per- 
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■  ceptive  and  enlightening  article  on 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  what  his  reaction 
would  be,  today,  to  the  problems  we  face. 
It  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  News  of 
April  13,  1972: 

What  Jefferson  Might  Say  Today 

(By  Wayne  Guthrie) 

This  Is  the  229th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  a  much  closer 
tie  with  Indiana  than  many  Hooslers  realize. 

Although  he  never  set  foot  In  what  Is  now 
Jeffersonvllle,  he  drew  the  original  plat  for  It 
and  It  was  named  for  him. 

But  If  a  statement  attributed  to  him  that 
came  to  hand  the  other  day  la  true,  this  an- 
niversary presents  an  Interesting  paradox. 

That  Is  that  many  who  hold  him  and  some 
of  his  philosophies  in  the  esteem  approach- 
ing that  accorded  to  a  patron  saint  advocate, 
support  and  do  some  things  he  not  only  op- 
posed but  against  which  he  Issued  stem 
warning. 

For  instance  what  would  he  feel  or  say 
about  deficit  spending  to  which  we  in  Amer- 
ica have  become  so  accustomed  and  which 
seems  to  have  affixed  Itself  to  government  like 
the  barnacles  on  a  ship?  Quoting  from  that 
statement : 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  virtues  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  danger  to  be  feared.  To  preserve  our 
independence,  we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load 
us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  our 
choice  between  economy  and  liberty  and 
profusion  and  servitude. 

"If  we  rtm  into  such  debts,  we  must  be 
taxed  in  our  meat  and  drink,  in  our  necessi- 
ties and  in  our  comforts,  in  oiu-  labors  and  in 
our  amusements." 
At  another  time  he  said ; 
"Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have 

What  reaction  might  be  expected  from  him 
with  regard  to  the  bureaucracy  which,  from 
Washington,  dictates  what  people  may  or 
may  not  do  in  so  many  walks  of  life? 

"Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when 
to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  should  soon 
want  bread." 

How  would  he  feel  about  the  welfare  state 
to  which  we  are  heading  in  the  United 
States— if  we  are  not  in  it  already— at  a  rate 
that  to  many  Is  critical  and  alarming : 

"If  we  can  prevent  the  government  from 
wasting  the  labors  of  the  people  under  the 
pretense  of  caring  for  themselves,  they  will 
be  happy.  The  same  prudence  which,  in  pri- 
vate life,  would  forbid  paying  out  our  money 
for  unexplained  projects,  forbids  It  in  the 
disposition  of  public  money." 

What  would  he  think  or  say  about  office 
holders  who  are  guUty  of  malfeasance 
through  acceptance  of  lucrative  behlnd-the- 
back  emoluments  from  private  interests? 

"When  a  man  assumes  a  public  trust  he 
should  consider  himself  as  public  property," 
and : 

"I  never  did,  or  countenanced,  in  public 
life,  a  single  act  inconsistent  with  the  strict- 
est good  faith,  having  never  believed  there 
was  one  code  of  morality  for  a  public  and 
another  for  a  private  man." 

What  would  he  say  about  those  public  of- 
ficials, who,  exposed  by  newspapers  for  un- 
ethical or  questionable  acts,  complain  about 
unfairness  or  would  seek  to  curb  the  press? 

"Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  a  government 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter,"  and: 

"When  the  press  is  free  and  every  man  is 
able  to  read  all  Is  safe,  and: 

"Our  liberty  deipends  on  freedom  of  the 
press  and  that  cannot  be  limited  without 
being  lost." 

In  a  letter  once  to  William  Ludlow,  Jeffer- 
son made  clear  his  feeling  about  an  ever- 
increasing  large  government  with  the  re- 
sultant mounting  number  of  persons  on  the 
payroll : 
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"1  think  we  have  more  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment than  U  necessary,  too  many  para- 
sites living  on  the  labor  of  the  industrious  " 

If  he  felt  that  way  then,  what  would  he 
think  today? 


April  18,  1972 


CRISIS  AT  UNIVERSITY 
SETTLEMENT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF  NEW  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  House,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  congre,ssional  district  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  is 
facing  a  crisis.  Unless  it  raises  $60,000  by 
June  30  of  this  year.  It  will  be  forced  to 
close,  thus  ending  many  years  of  service 
to  the  local  community. 

The  settlement's  three  principal  func- 
tions have  been:  First,  to  provide  social 
utilities  such  as  child  development  cen- 
ters, recreational  facilities,  and  family 
counseling;  second,  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  self-help,  such  as  job  train- 
ing programs,  educational  services,  and 
drug  abuse  prevention  efforts;  and,  third, 
to  foster  social  innovation  through  pro- 
gressive programs  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, mental  health,  housing,  and  neigh- 
borhood revitalization. 

The  Save  Our  Settlement— SOS- 
Committee,  with  headquarters  at  184 
Eldridge  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  is  spear- 
heading the  effort  to  raise  the  required 
$60,000. 1  am  pleased  to  take  note  of  their 
unselfish  efforts  and  to  urge  that  those 
who  are  a  little  more  fortunate  provide 
help  to  others  who  are  not. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  fact  sheet 
put  out  by  the  SOS  Committee: 

Fact  Sheet 

Save  Our  Settlement  Committee, 

New  York.  N.Y. 

TTNLESS   $60,000.00   is  raised  by  JTJNE   30.    1972 
UNIVERSITY  settlement  WILL  CLOSE 

That  Is  the  grim  reality  and  It  will  happen 
unless  we  all  get  behind  the  Settlement  and 
raise  the  funds  needed  to  keep  It  open. 

How  did  this  come  about? 

University  Settlement  like  many  voluntary 
institutions  in  our  society  faces  two  economic 
facts  of  life : 

1.  Declining  philanthropic  contributions. 

2.  Rising  costs. 
Over  the  years  the  Board  of  Directors  has 

raised  funds  through  contributions  and  bene- 
fits to  operate  the  programs  and  services  at 
the  Settlement.  Over  the  past  ten  years  the 
funds  that  were  raised  were  insufficient  to 
run  these  progprams  and  the  Board  approved 
large  annual  deficits  to  maintain  the  Set- 
tlement's operation.  In  addition  reserve  funds 
were  used  to  give  birth  or  nurture  new  com- 
munity programs  such  as  Action  for  Progress, 
University  Outpost,  Family  Day  Care,  Head 
Start,  the  Educational  Assistance  Center, 
and  the  Young  Film  Makers  Workshop  among 
others.  These  programs  brought  valuable  new 
resources  to  the  community  and  have  ren- 
dered substantive  services  In  addition  to  help- 
ing hundreds  of  people  obtain  training,  edu- 
cation and  employment  and  enter  into  the 
economic  mainstream  of  American  life.  Over 
the  years  these  deficits  have  exhausted  the 
reserves  and  after  June  30, 1972  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  continue  with  the  Settlement's 


programs  and  services  unless  an  additional 
$60,000  is  raised. 

What  does  the  setltement  do? 
Throughout  its  history  the  Settlement  has 
had  three  major  functions: 

1.  It  provides  social  utilities  to  the  neigh- 
borhood In  the  form  of  child  development 
and  after  school  centers,  senior  citizens  cen- 
ter, camping  services,  recreation  programs, 
cultural  activities,  and  individual  and  family 
counseling. 

2.  It  provides  opportunities  for  self-help 
and  for  effecting  social  change  with  job  train- 
ing, remedial  and  supplementary  education, 
college  readiness  programs,  and  cooperative 
efforts  to  Improve  school,  health  services, 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  housing. 

3.  It  Is  a  social  Innovator,  being  one  of 
the  few  Institutions  that  give  birth  to  new 
programs  and  services  many  of  which  were 
seen  as  novel  in  their  time  but  which  are  now 
accepted  by  the  publlc-at-large.  Programs  in 
the  fields  of  education,  housing,  mental 
health,  street  gang  work,  community  partic- 
ipation, decentralization  and  neighborhood 
revitalization  are  areas  in  which  University 
Settlement  has  made  major  Innovations. 

Why  should  it  continue? 

The  Settlement  serves  approximately  2000 
fEunilles  in  all  of  its  programs.  Without  the 
Settlement  these  services  will  not  continue 
and  the  people  would  be  hopelessly  aban- 
doned to  deal  with  problems  beyond  them. 

The  Settlement  Is  one  of  few  Institutions 
which  is  designed  to  cooperatively  help  Its 
neighbors  move  into  the  economic,  social  and 
political  mainstream  of  American  society. 
Today  its  work  with  the  poor  newcomers  in 
the  community  from  Latin  America  is  as 
vital  as  it  has  been  throughout  the  years 
with  former  immigrant  groups. 

The  Settlement  is  an  integral  link  between 
the  community  and  larger  institutions  which 
affect  their  lives. 

The  Settlement  has  demonstrated  its 
value  as  a  means  of  delivering  coordinated 
sociEil  services  on  a  neighborhood  level. 

The  Settlement  has  proven  to  be  a  train- 
ing ground  for  future  leaders  both  in  the 
community,  the  helping  professions  and  the 
society  at  large. 

The  Settlement  is  more  than  the  sum  of 
the  services  it  renders.  It  Is  a  force  that  gal- 
vanizes a  community  giving  hope  and  sub- 
stance to  its  highest  Ideals  and  aspirations, 
and  is  a  vehicle  through  which  people  can 
express  their  common  humanity. 

The  Settlement  Is  a  natural  community 
resource  which  needs  to  be  preserved,  pro- 
tected and  enriched  rather  than  destroyed. 

The  remedy 

Community  leaders,  consumers  of  Settle- 
ment services,  present  and  former  staff  and 
volunteers  along  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
have  gotten  together  and  organized  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  the  needed  $60,000.  The  com- 
munity has  set  as  its  goal  the  raising  of 
$30,000  of  this  $60,000  total.  A  community 
Save  Our  Settlement  Committee  (SOS)  has 
been  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Francisco  Ferrer,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Boards  of  the  Community  Corporation  and 
Action  for  Progress.  The  Board  SOS  Commit- 
tee is  being  chaired  by  Alan  G.  Rudolph. 

Funds  are  being  solicited  from  Individuals, 
groups  and  businesses  In  the  community  and 
from  the  publlc-at-large.  Many  fund  raising 
benefits  are  being  planned  to  be  held  in  the 
next  few  months.  In  addition  ways  and 
means  are  being  explored  to  locate  more  per- 
manent funding  sources  for  the  future. 

How  can  one  help? 
You  can  help  by  making  a  contribution, 
by  soliciting  contributions  from  others  and 
by  volunteering  your  time. 

We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get! 
Contact  Save  Our  Settlement  (SOS)  Com- 
mittee, 184  Eldridge  St.,  Tele.  674-9120.  For 
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Fund   Raising    contact   Tania   Fontana.   for 
Volunteers  contact  Polly  Robkin. 


THE    DRUG    CRISIS— RARICK    RE- 
PORTS TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  the  drug  crisis 
in  our  country.  I  insert  the  report  at  this 
point: 

Rarick  Reports  to  His  People  on  the  Dsuo 
Crisis 

In  my  last  c^lnlon  poll,  citizens  of  the 
Sixth  District  indicated  that  next  to  Infia- 
tlon  they  considered  crime  and  drug  abuse 
as  the  next  most  important  problem  facing 
our  country.  So,  today  I  though  we'd  talk 
about  the  drug  abuse  problem — Just  how 
serious  It  is.  who  Is  promoting  it,  and  what 
is  being  done  to  counteract  it. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
use  of  marijuana  and  heroin  is  on  the  In- 
crease. The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  esti- 
mated that  there  were  about  50,000  heroin 
addicts  In  1960.  A  decade  later  in  1970,  the 
estimate  had  skyrocketed  to  660,000  ad- 
dicts— an  Increase  of  1020  percent  In  10 
years.  An  addict  is  someone  who  has  to  have 
one  or  more  doses  of  heroin  per  day.  With 
regard  to  marijuana  use,  a  Oallop  Poll  of 
1967,  Just  5  years  ago.  showed  only  6  percent 
of  the  nation's  college  students  had  tried 
marijuana.  In  1969,  the  percentage  had  risen 
to  22  percent  and  last  year  to  42  percent. 
Estimates  resulting  from  other  studies  place 
the  percentage  of  marijuana  visers  even 
higher. 

If  the  present  trend  in  drug  abuse  Is  not 
stopped  and  reversed,  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs  will  soon  become  the  major  cause 
of  death;  exceeding  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  drug 
abuse  problem  scarcely  existed;  or  If  It  did. 
the  public  was  unawsu-e  of  It.  So.  the  drug 
problem  is  a  serious  one.  How  did  this  prob- 
lem develop  to  the  serious  state  it  has 
reached  today?  Being  a  realist,  I  believe  that 
the  events  of  history  don't  Just  happen  ac- 
cidentally— the  inevitable  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture, as  some  say. 

On  the  contrary,  people  make  things  hap- 
pen. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Communists 
in  their  drive  to  dominate  and  control  the 
world  have  called  for  the  destruction  of  the 
traditional  family  unit  and  the  eradication 
of  religion.  One  of  their  means  of  achiev- 
ing these  ends  is  the  corruption  of  the  morals 
of  youth — the  adults  of  tomorrow — ^by  get- 
ting them  to  become  obsessed  with  dope  and 
sex.  Hence  the  avalanche  of  pornography, 
obscenity  and  dope  may  be  more  than  e  coin- 
cidence. 

The  tactic  or  patient  gradualism  Is  being 
utilized  by  communists,  their  dupes  and  al- 
lies to  first  get  our  youth  started  on  mari- 
juana by  popularizing  It  as  a  drug  which 
has  no  harmful  effects.  The  second  step  Is  to 
get  our  youth  on  more  potent  drugs  which 
are  injected  Into  the  bloodstream  with  the 
hypodermic  needle;  and  once  on  the  needle, 
finally  to  graduate  to  becoming  heroin  ad- 
dicts. The  alarming  increase  In  the  use  of 
marijuana,  LSD.  and  heroin  over  the  past 
decade  Attests  to  the  success  of  this  tactic. 

The  use  of  marijuana  is  promoted  by  a 
deluge  of  underground  publications  in  large 
cities,  universities  and  even  In  blgh  schools 
throughout  America.  In  the  meantimj.  the 
already  permlsslvely  tolerant  public  1 ;  con- 
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dltloned  to  believe  that  laws  against  mari- 
juana should  be  relaxed  or  repealed. 

Some  apologists  would  have  us  believe  that 
marijuana  U  no  more  dangerous  than  a 
highball.  Should  you  encounter  such  a  per- 
son, remind  him  that  only  a  small  minority 
who  drink  do  so  to  get  Intoxicated;  but  mari- 
juana Is  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

Also,  consider  that  there  are  many  adults 
in  the  40-60  age  bracket  who  use  alcohol,  but 
who  can  name  one  person  in  that  group  who 
uses  marijuana?  Could  it  be  that  there  are 
no  marijuana  smokers  in  the  40-60  age 
bracket  around  any  longer  because,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  smoking  marijuana,  they  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Some  of  the  mass  media  aggravate  the 
problem  by  giving  the  impression  that  using 
drugs  Is  the  fad— the  thing  being  done  by 
the  "in-crowd."  The  use  of  marijuana.  LSD 
and  heroin  are  promoted  by  the  clever  lyr- 
ics of  many  popular  songs  whose  language 
generally  Is  understood  by  teenagers  but  not 
by  their  parents.  Songs  aimed  at  children  and 
teenagers  encourage  youngsters  to  use  drugs 
so  as  to  shrug  their  responslbiUtles  and  for- 
get the  problems  imposed  by  their  elders  and 
the  unjust,  cruel  world. 

The  biggest  promoter  of  heroin  and  o*.her 
illegal  narcotics  is  Red  China,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  would  lead  you  to  believe  that 
Turkey  is  the  main  villain. 

Although  the  production  of  heroin  is  out- 
lawed by  international  treaty  everywhere  in 
the  world,  the  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that 
Red  China  manufactures  it  in  large  quan- 
tities. Unlike  Communist  China,  Turkey  has 
stringent  laws  prohibiting  the  possession  or 
export  of  opium  popples  and  heroin. 

Former  Director  Harry  Ansllnger  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  said: 

"Spreading  narcotic  addiction  and  obtain- 
ing funds  for  political  purposes  through  the 
sale  of  heroin  and  opium  Is  not  Just  the 
policy  of  one  man  in  the  communist  regime. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  entire  communist  re- 
gime In  mainland  China." 

He  pointed  out  that  this  trade  was  a 
formidable  and  far-reaching  plan  to  gain 
foreign  exchange  monies  as  well  as  to 
demoralize  and  confuse  the  people  of  the 
free  world. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Ansllnger.  former  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Narcotic  Chief,  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Conmilttee  that  Red  China 
•had  singled  out  the  United  States  as  a 
primary  target  for  Its  Illicit  traffic  In  opium 
and  heroin".  During  the  Korean  War  the 
communist  Chinese  waged  "dope  warfare" 
against  American  and  U.N.  troops. 

The  Free  China  Review  of  July.  1965  re- 
ported that  "ninety  percent  of  Illicit  nar- 
cotics reaching  the  free  world  comes  from  the 
communist-held   Chinese   mainland." 

Reverend  Father  Raymond  de  Jaegher.  a 
Jesuit  priest  with  many  years  of  labor  and 
experience  in  China  before  and  after  the 
communist  takeover,  last  year  furnished  a 
Congressional  Committee  with  a  list  of  the 
locations  of  more  than  30  refineries  that 
manufacture  heroin  In  China.  Red  China  pro- 
duces an  estimated  $800  million  per  year  of 
heroin  and  other  narcotics.  Annual  exports 
of  illegal  drugs,  which  constitute  Red  China's 
principal  export,  approximates   10,000  tons. 

Drugs  are  reportedly  transported  from 
Yunnan  Province  In  China  via  Laos  to  world 
markets.  Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
drug  traffic  to  Red  China.  Mao  Tse-tung 
maintains  a  highway  network  through  Laos. 

Red  Chinese  agents  make  narcotics  avail- 
able to  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam  at 
low  prices  and  there  are  reports  that  cigar- 
ettes Into  which  morphine  was  injected  have 
been  sold  to  our  servicemen  in  Thailand  to 
make  them  unknowingly  become  addicts  to 
the  drug  habit. 

Ed  Reld,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author  and 
crime  researcher,  feels  "that  American  youth 
are  victims  of  a  conspiracy  whose  object  Is 
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to  get  tbem  on  drugs  and  destroy  the  next 
adult  generation."  It  U  also  his  belief  that 
Mao  Tse-tung  is  financing  cells  to  promote 
drug  use  In  the  United  States.  According  to 
other  responsible  sources,  Red  China  Is  push- 
ing narcotics  to  damage  the  physlclal  and 
mental  health  of  people  In  non-Communist 
countries. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  marijuana  stUl 
enters  the  United  States  from  Mexico.  It  Is 
only  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Red  Chi- 
nese will  use  their  Canadian  consulates  to 
move  heroin  across  the  Canadian  border  for 
sale  in  the  United  States— and  the  Red  Chi- 
nese U.N.  delegates  enter  the  United  States 
with  their  diplomatic  powers  and  effects  free 
from  search. 

A  Russian  news  reporter  In  the  September 
13,  1964  Issue  of  Moscow's  Pravda  described 
his  visit  to  a  Red  Chinese  poppy  plantation: 

"What  surprised  me  was  the  whole  exten- 
sive tract  of  opium  popples  .  .  .  The  Mao 
regime  Is  the  biggest  producer  of  opium,  mor- 
phine, and  heroin  In  the  free  world." 

He  also  wrote  that  the  narcotics  trade  "has 
become  one  of  the  basic  sources  of  converti- 
ble currency  for  the  leadership  of  China." 

A  hlghranking  defector  from  North  Viet- 
nam recently  gave  American  and  South  Viet- 
nam intelligence  ofBclals  In  Saigon  an  eye- 
witnesses account  of  the  large  scale  cultiva- 
tion of  popples  and  of  opium  production  In 
North  Vietnam. 

He  revealed  that  North  Vietnam  Is  produc- 
ing large  quantities  of  raw  opium  for  export 
to  mainland  China  and  Soviet  Russia  where 
It  is  processed  for  world  wide  distribution. 

Red  China,  also,  according  to  Nationalist 
Chinese  sources,  cultivates  opium  poppies  on 
an  immense  scale. 

The  authoritative  British  "Intelligence 
Digest"  reported  in  1970  that  Communist 
China's  opium  crop  was  valued  at  $800  mil- 
lion. 

There  Is  considerably  more  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  charge  that  opium  poppies 
are  grown  In  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China 
and  that  Red  China  manufactures  and  ex- 
ports huge  amounts  of  heroin  and  other  U- 
licit  drugs. 

Yet  in  the  light  of  all  this  evidence  show- 
ing Red  China  as  the  chief  culprit  In  pro- 
moting dangerous  drugs,  a  State  Department 
spolcesman  stated  last  year : 

"So  far  as  we  are  aware,  opium  is  not  grown 
legally  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  none  is  exported  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists authorities." 

It  appears  that  the  State  Department  Is 
de  Iberately  withholding  the  truth  and  is- 
suing false  Information  about  Red  China 
as  the  source  of  the  increasing  drug  trade 
in  order  to  assist  President  Nixon  in  hU 
desire  to  effect  a  rapprochement  with  Red 
China.  And.  as  Red  China  wages  a  new  Opium 
War  against  the  United  States,  Including  our 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia,  not  one  official 
spokesman  of  the  Nixon  Administration  wUl 
admit  on  the  record  that  Red  China  or  any 
other  communist  country  would  even  think 
of  pushing  narcotics  on  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  or  on  American  youth  in  this 
country. 

The  Nixon  AdmlnUtratlon's  policy  of  lib- 
eralization of  trade  and  travel  between  Red 
China  and  the  United  States  will  only  fa- 
cilitate the  smuggling  of  hard  drugs  from 
the  China  mainland  Into  our    country. 

I  have  stressed  the  heroin  problem  because 
It  Is  the  most  dangerous.  In  fact,  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislature  at  its  last  session  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  urging  and  requesting 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
c*Ase  and  desist  from  giving  foreign  aid  to 
any  country  engaged  In  the  commercial  grow- 
ing of  popples.  The  marijuana  problem  which 
continues  to  become  more  serious  also  de- 
serves our  attention  because  it  is  from  the 
ranks  of  the  marijuana  smokers  that  most 
of  the  heroin  addicts  come. 
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One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth,  a  group 
which  was  not  representative  of  American 
young  people,  was  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana. Shortly  after  this  recommendation 
was  made,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
by  voice  vote  appropriated  $4  million  for  the 
National  Commission  on  Marijuana  and 
Drug  Abuse.  On  that  occasion  I  made  this 
prediction  to  my  colleagues  In  the  House: 
"The  American  people  should  not  be  sur- 
prised when  the  $4  million  study  on  mari- 
juana and  dope  Investigation  concludes  with 
a  finding  that  there  Is  no  proof  that  mari- 
juana is  harmful  and  a  recommendation 
that  It  be  legalized." 

Now  one  year  and  $4  mUUon  taxpayers' 
dollars  later,  the  Commission  has  Issued  Its 
report  which  concludes  that — 

"There  is  little  proven  danger  of  physical 
or  psychological  harm  from  the  experimental 
or  Intermittent  use." 

Of  marijuana  and  that  "no  organ  injury 
is  demonstrable."  The  Commission  recom- 
mended the  legalization  of  "possession  of 
marijuana  for  personal  use"  and  the  "casual 
distribution  of  small  amounts  of  marijuana 
for  no  remuneration,  or  Insignificant  remu- 
neration, not  Involving  profit." 

While  the  studies  of  responsible  scientists 
and  physicians  have  shown  that  there  Is  a 
dangerous  potential  In  marijuana  smoking 
for  the  human  fetus,  the  Commission's  report 
states  that  "at  present  no  reliable  evidence 
exists  indicating  that  marijuana  causes 
genetic  defects  in  man." 

The  findings  of  noted  geneticist  Dr.  Luis 
Diaz  de  Souza,  who  has  devoted  18  years 
to  research  on  the  effects  of  drugs  on  human 
beings,  show  that  even  one  smoke  of  mari- 
juana damages  the  chromosomes.  According 
to  Dr.  Diaz  de  Souza:  "Damage  to  one 
chromosome  may  mean  that  the  child  will 
be  hemophllian.  or  mongoloid,  or  afflicted 
with  leukemia.  The  chromosome  may  pass  on 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  child 
of  the  marijuana  user  may  show  this  damage 
or  his  child  may  show  It." 

A  recent  study  was  made  of  the  effects  of 
marijuana  smoking  in  30  men  and  18  women, 
ages  13  to  24,  over  a  five  year  period  In  which 
most  smoked  2  or  more  marijuana  cigarettes 
each  time,  two  or  three  times  weekly.  The  re- 
sults showed  serious  psychological  problems 
In  all  38.  They  also  revealed  that  the  patients 
showed  poor  attention  span,  poor  concentra- 
tion, confusion,  anxiety,  depression,  apathy; 
slowed,  slurred  speech;  sexual  promiscuity; 
and  Indifference  to  personal  cleanliness, 
grooming,  dressing;  and  study  and  work 
habits.  The  authors  of  the  study  pointed  out 
that  marijuana  Is  particularly  harmful  to 
adolescents. 

The  Narcotic  Education  Foundation  of 
America  concluded  that  the  marijuana  habit 
leads  to  physical  wreckage,  mental  decay, 
and  a  degeneracy  of  character  and  morals. 

Dr.  Vincent  De  Paul  Lynch  of  St.  John's 
University  concluded  from  his  research 
studies  that  the  use  of  marijuana  can  have 
"very  serious  consequences  for  human  repro- 
duction" and  can  produce  "serious  genetic 
defects." 

Dr.  William  P.  Genera  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Georgia  found  "a  dangerous  proten- 
tlal  In  marijuana  smoking  for  the  human 
fetus." 

The  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse  apparently  labelled  these  re- 
search studies  as  unreliable  by  Its  finding: 

"Although  a  number  of  studies  have  been 
performed,  at  present  no  reliable  evidence 
exists  Indicating  that  marijuana  causes  ge- 
netic defects  In  man," 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Myles  Am- 
brose, head  of  the  Justice  Department's  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  has  sUted 
that  there  Is  no  evidence  to  convince  any- 
body yet  that  utilization  of  marijuana  by 
young  people  is  not  a  significant  danger  and 
the  fact  that  most  users  of  LSD  and  heroin 
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first  tried  marijuana  and  graduated  to  the 
hard  stuff,  the  National  Commission  on  Mari- 
juana and  Drug  Abuse  recommended  legal- 
izing the  possession  of  marijuana  for  personal 
use  whUe  continuing  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  drug  as  criminal  acts. 

Traditionally,  science  as  well  as  law  has 
followed  a  burden  of  proof  practice  which 
would  require  the  proponents  of  marijuana 
to  prove  with  ample  evidence  that  marijuana 
was  not  harmful  to  humans.  But  under  the 
new  Intellectual  theories  of  change  even 
when  the  protection  of  society  is  at  stake  it 
Is  now  necessary  for  society  to  prove  that 
marijuana  Is  harmful. 

These  recommendations  are  Inconsistent 
and  would  encourage  users  of  marijuana  to 
be  a  party  to  a  criminal  act.  How  are  they 
to  procure  the  marijuana  If  they  do  not 
produce  It  themselves  or  purchase  It  from 
a  distributor?  The  marijuana  user  would  be 
placed  In  the  untenable  position  of  being 
an  accessory  to  crime. 

What  must  we  do  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
drug  problem?  We  should  strive  to  cure  those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  of  having 
fallen  clmtlms  to  the  drug  habit  and  try  to 
restore  them  as  healthy,  productive  citizens 
We  should  do  all  possible  to  discourage  the 
use  of  all  Illicit  drugs  especially  marijuana. 
LSD.  and  heroin  and  demand  strict  enforce- 
ment and  penalties  against  pushers.  Every 
drug  addict  of  whatever  age  among  our  chil- 
dren  is  as  a  rotten  apple  In  the  barrel  and 
can  contaminate  others  by  youth  psychology 
like  dares— try  It— live  bold.  Also,  the  youth- 
fxU  addict  serves  as  a  contact  for  the  pusher. 
An  educational  program  should  stress  the 
dangers  of  using  any  narcotics  or  drugs 
without  a  physician's  prescription.  Drugs  do 
not  react  alike  on  all  people. 

The  recommendation  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse 
that  marijuana  possession  for  personal  use 
be  legalized  should  be  rejected— as  should 
the  suggestion  of  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Tom  Clark  that  laws  governing  mari- 
juana be  Investigated  with  any  eye  toward 
abolishment  where  they  are  not  connected 
with  organized  crime. 

Finally,  and  most  Important  as  a  more 
permanent  solution,  we  must  do  all  possible 
to  eliminate  the  sources  of  the  cultivation 
manufacture,  and  distribution  of  illicit 
drugs.  The  preponderant  evidence  shows 
that  Red  China  is  the  principal  source. 
World  opinion  should  recognize  this  fact 
and  world  pressure  should  be  brought  to 
bear  on  Red  China  to  cease  Its  Illicit  drug 
operations.  A  good  beginning  toward  creat- 
ing this  world  pressure  rests  with  the  Nixon 
Administration.  For  unless  Red  China  aban- 
dons its  present  operations  In  Illicit  drugs, 
we  can  expect  to  see  an  enlarged  new  Opium 
War  with  the  added  dimension  of  psycholog- 
ical warfare  which  will  exacerbate  the  drug 
problem  and  will  far  surpass  the  Opium 
Wars  of  the  past  century  in  ruined  lives, 
chaos  and  a  return  to  barbarism. 
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REVENUE  SHARING  BILL 
COERCES  STATES 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  general  revenue  sharing  bill  just 
reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  contains  ill-considered  pro- 
vision that  would  effectively  force  States 
to  adopt  personal  income  taxes  or  face 
the  loss  of  Federal  revenues.  These  pro- 
visions would  create  a  severe  hardship  on 


the  people  of  many  States,  and  do  vio- 
lence to  the  basic  purpose  for  sharing 
revenues — to  strengthen  State  and  local 
governments  and  restore  a  measure  of 
power  and  autonomy  to  the  people. 

In  my  home  State  of  Florida,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  personal  income  taxes,  a 
prohibition  strongly  supported  by  the 
State's  citizens  end  its  leaders.  As  Is 
their  right,  Floridlans  have  chosen  other 
means  to  finance  their  State  government 
without  levying  a  personal  income  tax. 

Yet  under  provisions  of  the  proposed 
general  revenue  sharing  bill,  Florida 
and  other  States  with  a  personal  income 
tax — such  as  Nevada,  Texas,  South  Da- 
kota, Washington,  and  Wyoming — would 
be  forced  to  levy  such  a  tax  or  suffer  the 
loss  of  the  States'  share  of  Federal  reve- 
nues under  the  bill's  distribution 
formula. 

In  addition,  other  States  which  now 
have  personal  income  taxes  could  be 
forced  to  raise  them  in  order  to  gain  the 
full  share  of  Federal  revenues  to  which 
they  would  be  entitled. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  tell  State  governments 
how  and  which  kinds  of  taxes  to  levy. 
This  is  the  business  of  our  State  leaders 
and  the  citizens  who  elected  them. 

Determined  to  help  decentralize  big 
government  and  return  power  to  our  lo- 
cal communities,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  revenue  sharing. 
The  proposed  revenue-sharing  formula, 
containing  a  factor  based  on  State  per- 
sonal income  tax  collections,  outrages  the 
purpose  intended  by  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  bill.  It  is  a  step  backward, 
a  step  toward  more — not  less — Federal 
control  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  strip 
from  the  general  revenue  sharing  bill 
any  requirements  that  would  coerce  the 
States  to  levy  a  personal  income  tax,  or 
increase  an  existing  income  tax.  How  our 
States  levy  their  local  taxes  is  a  matter 
for  the  citizens  and  those  elected  to 
represent  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

creases.  For  this  reason  I  support  it, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
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EQUITABLE     WAGE     ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR  BLUE-COLLAR  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALtFORMIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  establishment  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols more  than  a  year  before  President 
Nixon  instituted  them.  I  have  criticized 
phase  n  as  insuflQciently  comprehen- 
sive and  insufficiently  enforced.  In  short, 
at  this  time  I  favor  a  more  tightly  con- 
trolled economy. 

But  controls  inevitably  create  certain 
inequities.  Some  of  these  have  been  sus- 
tained by  blue-collar  employees  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  90-day  freeze  and  as  a  result 
of  the  delay  in  wage  surveys  ordered  by 
the  President. 

This  bill  wiU  rectify  these  inequities 
by  providing  for  retroactive  wage  In- 


SERAFINA    FERRARA— WOMAN    OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  April  18,  the  Italics  Club  of 
Chicago  honored  Mrs.  Seraflna  Ferrara 
as  "Woman  of  the  Year"  for  1972. 

Attending  the  dinner  at  the  Chateau 
Royale  in  her  honor  were  outstanding 
civic,  commimity,  and  political  leaders 
of  the  Chicagoland  area.  The  mayor  of 
Chicago,  the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley, 
was  present,  as  well  as  the  mayor  of 
Elmwood  Park,  the  Honorable  Elmer 
Conti;  the  president  of  the  village  of 
River  Forest,  the  Honorable  E.  Edward 
Schmidtke;  the  mayor  of  the  village  of 
Melrose  Park,  the  Honorable  Jacob  A. 
LaSpisa;  the  Honorable  Roman  Pucin- 
SKi  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate;  and  many  distinguished  judges 
and  aldermen.  Members  of  the  clergy, 
people  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  a  host 
of  friends  and  neighbors  all  were  on  hand 
Sunday  to  participate  in  this  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Ferrara. 

Serafina  Ferrara  migrated  to  the 
United  States  at  an  early  age,  and  grew 
up  and  married  in  the  Taylor-Halsted 
area  of  Chicago.  She  and  her  husband 
established  a  pastry  shop,  and  this 
shop — the  Original  Ferrarsi — is  still  in 
operation.  In  addition  to  the  Original 
Ferrara,  two  catering  houses — the  Cha- 
teau Royale  and  the  Ferrara  Manor — 
have  been  added  by  Mrs.  Ferrara  to  the 
original  business  venture.  Today,  the 
Ferrara  catering  business  is  a  tremen- 
dous success  and  has  earned  a  city- 
wide  and  countrywide  reputation  for 
excellence. 

Mrs.  Ferrara's  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  our  community  are  legendary. 
She  has  been  described  on  many  occa- 
sions as  an  angel  of  the  poet.  For  over 
40  years,  she  has  patiently  contributed 
her  time,  money,  and  effort  in  alleviating 
the  plight  of  the  poor;  in  helping  Villa 
Scalabrini,  the  Italian  old  peoples  home 
in  Melrose  Park,  111.;  in  assisting  the 
foundling  home;  and  in  serving  numer- 
ous churches  and  charitable  causes. 

She  has  given  devoted  service  not  only 
to  humanitarian  endeavors,  but  has  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  her  participation 
in  civic  activities  as  well.  The  annual 
Chicago  Colimibus  Day  parade,  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans, 
and  the  Italo-American  community 
newspaper  in  Chicago,  Fra  Noi,  all  have 
benefited  from  her  imtiring  efforts  and 
generous  support. 

Because  of  her  steadfast  and  unselfish 
service  over  the  decades,  Serafina  Fer- 
rara has  earned  the  high  regard  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  her  fellow  citizens. 
Over  the  years,  she  has  merited  many 
awards  and  honors,  some  of  which 
follow: 


Achievements,   Awards,   and   Honors 

Star  of  Solidarity  of  the  Repu^ic  of  Italy. 
1956 — Decorated  by  the  Italian  Government, 
for  development  of  a  better  understanding  of 
Italo-Amerlcan  relationship.  She  Is  one  of 
the  few  women  so  honored. 

Special  Citation  of  the  Mayor  of  Chicago. 
1956 — Mayor  Richard  Daley  cited  her  for 
years  of  selfless  service  to  her  city  and  her 
neighborhood. 

Amerltal  Unlco's  Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award,  1953 — Amerltal  Unico  Club. 

National  Grandmother  of  the  Year  1956 — 
National  Grandmothers'  Club. 

Immigrant  Service  League  of  Chicago 
1963 — Services  performed  in  behalf  of  the 
Immigrants  of  Chicago. 

Trustee,  Villa  Scalabrlnl's  Old  People's 
Home. 

Trustee,  Chicago  Foundlings'  Home. 

Director,  Cancer  Prevention  Society. 

Guarantor,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago. 

Benefactress:  Mother  Cabrlnl  Hospital: 
Shriners  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children;  St. 
Francis  of  Assisl  Parish;  St.  Anna  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Favore,  Italy;  Boys  Town  of 
Italy;  Sacred  Heart  Seminary;  Immigrants 
Protective  League;  American  Committee  of 
Italian  Migration;  Stritch  School  of  Medi- 
cine— Loyola  University:  and  St.  Calllstus 
Church. 

Member  and  periodic  officer  of  Italian 
Women's  Club.  Maria  Adelaide  Club,  and  Our 
Lady  of  Grace  League. 

Business:  President,  "Original"  Ferrara 
Company;  President,  Chateau  Royale  Corpo- 
ration; President,  Ferrara  Manor.  Incorpo- 
rated; and  Partner.  Ferrara  Pan  Candy 
Company. 

Mrs.  Serafina  Ferrara  Is  listed  In  Who's 
Who  In  Italian  American  Women. 

Mrs.  Annimzio  joins  me  in  extending 
to  Serafina  Ferrara — distinguished  busi- 
nesswoman and  outstanding  philanthro- 
pist— our  sincerest  ccHigratulations  on 
her  selectiMi  by  the  Italics  Club  as 
"Woman  of  the  Year"  for  1972.  I  am 
proud  of  her  achievements,  and  extend  to 
her  and  the  devoted  members  of  her 
family  my  best  wishes  for  abundant  good 
health  and  continuing  good  fortune  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  program  for  the  dinner 
given  by  the  Italics  in  honor  of  Serafina 
Ferrara: 

Program 

Welcome,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Mento,  President 
Italics  Club. 

Introduction  of  Dance  Committee,  Mr. 
Steven  S.  Sensl,  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Our  National  Anthem,  Mrs.  Adeline  Ar- 
rlgo.  Piano  Accompanist,  Dr.  Mary  Ellen 
(Manclna)  Batlnlch. 

Invocation,  Very  Rev.  Armando  Plerlnl, 
C.S.,  Administrator,  Villa  Scalabrini. 

DtNNES 

Introduction  of  Officers  and  Guests,  Mr. 
Steven  S.  Sensl. 

Rev.  Joseph  Chlmlnello,  C.S.,  Pastor.  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Rev.  Paul  Asclolla.  C.S.,  Editor,  "Fra  Nol" 
Newpaper. 

Mr.  Charles  PorcelU,  President,  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans. 

Mr.  Anthony  Patemo,  President,  Italo  Na- 
tional Union. 

Hon.  PhlUp  Romltl,  Judge,  Circuit  Court. 
Cook  County. 

Hon.  E.  Edward  Schmidtke,  President. 
River  Forest,  Illinois. 

Hon.  Roman  Puclnskl,  Congressman,  lltb 
District,  Chicago. 

Awarding  of  Honorary  ItaUcs  Club  Mem- 
berships, Hon.  Frank  Annuozto.  Congress- 
man. 7th  District,  Chicago. 

1.  Dr.  Mary  EU«n  (Manclna)  Batlnlch, 
Italics  Club  "1971  Woman  of  the  Year." 
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2.  Hon.  Victor  A.  Arrlgo,  Italics  Club  "1971 
Man  of  the  Year." 

3.  Mrs.  Adeline  Arrlgo. 

4.  Mr.  Alex  Batlnlch. 

5.  Mrs.  Serafina  Perrara.  Italics  Club  "1972 
Woman  of  the  Year." 

Vocal  Tribute  to  Mrs.  Serafina  Ferrara, 
Mr.  Steven  S.  Sensl,  Piano  Accompanist,  Dr. 
Mary  Ellen  (Manclna)  Batlnlch. 

Presenttalon  of  "1972  Woman  of  the  Year" 
Award  to  Mrs.  Serafina  Ferrara,  Mrs.  Mary  M. 
Mento. 

Response,  Mrs.  Serafina  Ferrara. 

Benediction.  Very  Rev.  Armando  Plerlnl, 
C  S 

Benediction,   Very   Rev.   Armando   Plerlnl, 

C  S 

Dancing,  Music  by  Mark  Charles  and  Or- 
chestra. 

AWARD  DINNER  DANCE  COMMnTEE 

Mr.  Carmello  A.  Blacconerl,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Abbate,  Jr.,  Co-Chairman. 
Mr.  Peter  Martlno,  Co-Chalrman. 
Mr.  Edward  Orzeske,  Public  Relations. 
Mr.  Gregory  Tomalno,  Ass't.  Public  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  Ernest  F.  Abbate. 
Miss  Eva  Blacconerl. 
Miss  Evelyn  R.  Blacconerl. 
Mrs.  Rose  Blacconerl. 
Mrs.  Mary  Caplzzl. 
Mr.  Carmelo  Carplta. 
Mrs.  Victoria  Carplta. 
Miss  Marietta  M.  Mento. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Plnkowskl. 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Rlzzo. 
Mr.  Francis  Russo. 
Mrs.  Rose  Russo. 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  JOINT  CIVIC  COMMrTTEE 
OF  ITALIAN   AMERICANS 

Mr.  Peter  Martlno. 
Mr.  Edward  Orzeske. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Mento,  Executive  Commit- 
tee Member. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Italics  Club  Award  Plaques  for  1971  and 
1972  designed  by  Mr.  Alex  Batlnlch. 

Door  Prize — Admiral  Television,  16-lnch, 
black  and  white — donated  by  Rlzzo  Bros. 
Movers,  Joseph  R.  Rlzzo.  President.  1750 
Wrlghtwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone:  DI  8-3970. 

Door  Prize — Mink  Fur  Boa — donated  by 
Flora  Purs,  Manfredl  Family,  3040  W.  63rd 
Street,  Chicago,  Phone:  PR  6-5472. 

Corsages — donated  by  Rosary  Florist. 
Rocco  Sanglacomo.  Owner.  602  S.  Western 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone:  SE  3-6619. 

Corsages — donated  by  West  Chicago  Flor- 
ist, Prank  DAmbroslo,  Owner,  1012  S.  West- 
ern Ave..  Chicago.  Phone:  CH  3-1070. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  &MARKS 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Alan  P. 
Walte  Post  No.  299  fvUly  supports  the  action 
at  the  National  Convention. 


April  18  y  1972 


AMNESTY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  IB.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
£,tated  on  many  occasion  mj  opposition 
to  granting  amnesty  to  draft  evaders  and 
deserters  while  our  men  are  engaged  in 
conflict  in  Vietnam  and  therefore,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  at  its  April  4  meeting 
Alan  P.  Waite  Post  No.  299  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.  adopted  the 
following  resolution  in  opposition  to 
granting  amnesty: 

Resolution 

Whereas  there  Is  proposed  legislation  to 
grant  amnesty  to  draft  dodgers  and  armed 
forces  deserters,  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Legion  at  its  Na- 
tional Convention  has  taken  an  official  posi- 
tion In  opposition  to  any  sort  of  amnesty. 


WAS  THE  WPA  REALLY  SO 
AWFUL? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cept of  public  service  employment  has 
aroused  a  lot  of  emotion  in  the  last  2 
years  or  so.  The  President,  in  his  message 
of  December  16,  1970,  vetoing  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act,  referred  to 
"dead  end  jobs  in  tlie  public  sector." 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  repre- 
sented in  an  article  by  Paul  Lancaster, 
former  page  1  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  His  article,  which  points  out  the 
past  and  potential  benefits  of  such  em- 
ployment, appeared  in  the  April  18,  1972, 
edition  of  that  newspaper. 

I  recommend  his  article,  which  follows, 
to  my  colleagues : 

Was  the  WPA  Really  So  Awful? 
(By  Paul  Lancaster) 
New  York.— Through  a  program  that  gives 
local  governments  money  to  add  workers. 
Washington  is  moving  gingerly  into  the  busi- 
ness of  combating  unemployment  directly  by 
creating  Jobs.  But  proposals  for  broader  Job 
programs,  including  public  works,  still  trip 
up  on  a  ghost  from  the  1930s,  the  WPA. 

Implicit  in  warnings  against  "another 
WPA" — the  initials  stand  for  Works  Progress 
Administration — is  the  notion  that  when  a 
government  program  Is  motivated  by  the  de- 
sire to  make  work,  the  participants  won't 
make  anything  useful.  But  a  glance  around 
this  city,  where  an  army  of  WPA  workers  la- 
bored In  the  Depression,  shows  that's  not 
necessarily  the  case. 

The  businessman  arriving  in  town  at  La- 
Ouardia  Airport  is  making  use  of  a  major 
WPA  project.  So  is  the  visitor  arriving  at 
Newark  Airport,  which  the  WPA  expanded 
and  modernized.  The  Wall  Street  executive 
who  takes  a  cab  from  mldtown  Manhattan 
to  his  office  travels  down  the  East  River  drive, 
another  undertaking  in  which  the  WPA  had 
a  hand. 

Sports-minded  New  Yorkers  enjoy  golf 
courses  and  tennis  courts  built  by  workers 
employed  by  the  WPA  and  earlier  New  Deal 
Job  programs.  Residents  who  frequent  Cen- 
tral Park  have  such  workers  to  thank  for  the 
playgrounds  around  the  edge  of  the  park,  the 
delightful  little  zoo,  the  bridle  path,  the 
red  brick  boathouse  where  they  rent  row- 
boats — even  the  concrete  benches.  Besides 
these  visible  reminders  of  federal  "make- 
work"  programs,  there  is  much  that  is  less 
obvious  now  but  that  kept  the  city  from  fall- 
ing apart  during  the  Depression,  such  as  new 
sewers  and  sidewalks  and  repairs  to  mu- 
seums, libraries  and  other  public  buildings. 
desperate  workers 
Today's  unemployment  rate  of  under  6% 
looks  insignificant  by  the  standards  of  the 
'30s,  when  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  all  work- 
ers were  Jobless  Nevertheless,  a  substantial 
number  of  the  five  million  Americans  now 
classed  as  unemployed  are  growing  Just  about 
as  desperate  as  their  Depression  counter- 
parts— perhaps  more  so  In  some  cases  because 
they  see  so  much  affluence  around  them. 

Many  have  been  out  of  work  for  long 
stretches  and  seemingly  have  little  prospect 
of  landing  a  Job  In  Industry  soon  even  if  the 
pace  of  business  continues  to  pick  up.  Their 
ranks  Include  unskilled  urban  blacks  as  well 


as  highly  trained  engineers  and  technicians 
displaced  by  defense  and  aerospace  cut- 
backs. For  some  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, public  employment  may  offer  the 
only  hope. 

So  far,  Washington's  efforts  to  create  pub- 
lic Jobs  have  been  sharply  limited.  The  bill 
enacted  last  summer  to  expand  local  govern- 
ment payrolls  by  providing  federal  funds  for 
the  hiring  of  new  teachers'  aides,  policemen 
and  the  like  creates  only  150,000  Jobs  all 
told,  and  critics  say  many  of  these  aren't 
going  to  the  people  who  need  them  most 
Before  accepting  this  relatively  modest  pro- 
gram, President  Nixon  twice  vetoed  bills 
that  would  have  created  many  more  Jobs 
One  veto  message  assailed  "WPA-type  Jobs.'' 
It's  not  hard  to  find  grounds  for  criticiz- 
ing the  WPA.  Some  of  the  $10  billion  that 
agency  cost  the  federal  government  between 
Its  launching  in  1935  and  the  closing  of  its 
books  In  1943  went  for  such  questionable 
Items  as  the  wages  of  local  politicians' 
household  help.  In  a  number  of  Instances 
WPA  funds  financed  the  construction  of 
facilities  that  wound  up  in  private  hands. 
There  were  also  frequent  complaints  that 
the  Democrats  used  WPA  Jobs  to  buy  sup- 
port In  elections. 

Nor  is  there  any  denying  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  that  gave  rise  to  the  term  "boon- 
doggle." A  final  government  report  on  WPA 
activities  conceded  that  some  of  the  agency's 
airport  and  dam  construction  had  proved 
"Ul-advlsed"  and  "overdone."  The  same  re- 
port notes  that  the  WPA  built  2,309,000 
public  privies,  raising  the  question  of 
whether  privy  building  might  not  have  been 
overdone,  too. 

The  cartoons  depleting  WPA  workers 
leaning  on  their  shovels  had  a  basis  in  fact 
Indeed,  in  1938  a  crew  of  WPA  ditch-diggers 
here  in  New  York  walked  off  the  Job  because 
the  foreman  wouldn't  let  them  lean  on 
shovels.  The  men  had  been  In  the  habit  of 
working  in  pairs,  one  with  a  pick  and  one 
with  a  shovel.  When  the  pick  man  was 
working,  the  shovel  man  rested,  and  vice 
versa.  The  foreman  ordered  each  man  to  use 
pick  and  shovel  Interchangeably  to  speed 
the  work.  The  workers  called  the  order 
"Inhuman"  and  struck  before  eventually 
complying. 

Given  the  Immense  scale  of  its  operations, 
however,  perhaps  the  remarkable  thing  is 
that  the  WPA  managed  as  well  as  It  did. 
At  one  time  or  another,  8.5  million  Amer- 
icans were  on  its  payroll,  earning  an  average 
of  $54  a  month.  And  the  list  of  their  accom- 
plishments Is  impressive. 

WPA  workers  built  67,000  miles  of  urban 
streets  and  built  or  Improved  572,000  miles 
of  rural  roads.  They  built  or  Improved  8.000 
parks  and  12,800  playgrounds.  They  erected 
5.900  schools  and  renovated  31,000  others, 
and  they  built  or  Improved  more  than  1,000 
libraries. 

Some  of  their  efforts  at  least  moderated 
the  environmental  problems  that  concern 
Americans  so  much  today.  WPA  crews  built 
or  modernized  more  than  1 .500  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  Unemployed  miners  on  the 
WPA  rolls  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky  sealed  thousands  of 
abandoned  coal  mines,  thereby  reducing  the 
stream  pollution  caused  by  acid  drainage 
from  the  mines.  Other  conservation  projects 
Included  the  reseedlng  of  depleted  oyster 
beds  and  the  planting  of  177  million  trees. 
No  section  of  the  country  failed  to  benefit 
Jersey  City  got  a  22,000-8eat  stadium,  and 
Whitley  County,  Ind.,  got  a  new  cemetery. 
Los  Angeles  got  golf  courses  and  swimming 
pools,  and  Cumberland,  Ky.,  got  a  new  dty 
hall.  Chicago  got  help  with  Ita  lakefront 
park,  and  Oregon  got  a  ski  lodge  atop  Mount 
Hood. 

Construction  accounted  for  the  bulk  of 
WPA  employment,  but  the  agency  showed 
considerable  Imagination  In  putting  Jobless 
professionals  and  white-collar  types  to  work 
In  fields  where  they  could  use  their  talents. 
Lald-oft  tetuShers  set  up  adult  eduoatlon  pro- 
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grams.  WPA  clerical  workers  helped  stream- 
line record-keeping  in  municipal  tax  offices. 

Best  remembered  are  the  projects  In  crea- 
tive fields.  WPA  writers  turned  out  the  cele- 
brated series  of  state  guidebooks  still  prized 
as  reference  works  today.  WPA  artists  cov- 
ered the  walls  of  public  buildings  with  2.500 
murals.  Many  of  the  murals  have  long  since 
disappeared,  but  sc»ne  of  the  painters  em- 
ployed by  the  art  project  went  on  to  fame — 
Jackson  Pollock  and  Willem  De  Kooning,  to 
mention  a  couple. 

The  programs  for  writers  and  artists,  as 
well  as  others  for  musicians  and  actors,  were 
directed  from  Washington,  but  most  of  the 
WPA's  construction  and  maintenance  proj- 
ects resulted  from  prc^Msals  made  by  local 
governments.  A  town  said  It  needed  a  park. 
If  the  WPA  approved.  It  Issued  tools  and  a 
tool  shed  from  its  supply  section,  and  the 
Jobless  went  to  work. 

the  needs  of  today 

Some  cities'  needs  are  as  great  today  as 
they  were  in  the  '308.  Just  as  a  starter,  much 
of  the  w<^k  the  WPA  did  needs  to  be  redone: 
the  parks  it  built  are  a  mess  and  the  public 
buildings  it  constructed  or  refurbished  have 
become  shabby.  A  major  urban  rehabilitation 
effort  would  be  one  way  to  employ  many  of 
the  unskilled  Jobless  profitably. 

Finding  Jobs  for  the  Idle  engineers  and 
technicians  might  require  Imagination  of  the 
sort  the  WPA  displayed  In  putting  unem- 
ployed professionals  to  work.  But  men  Inge- 
nious enough  to  build  moon  rockets  could 
surely  make  a  contribution  somewhere.  One 
likely  possibility  is  In  helping  cities  cope  with 
the  rising  tide  of  waste  through  recycling  pro- 
grams and  other  means. 

Today's  conditions  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  the  depths  of  the  depression,  of 
course,  and  there  are  questions  as  to 
whether  the  money  for  a  major  Job-creating 
effort  is  available.  A  pr<^K>sal  by  Rep.  Henry 
Reuss,  a  Wisconsin  Democrat,  to  create  500,- 
000  public  service  Jobs  over  two  years  car- 
ries a  price  tag  of  $6  WlUon,  compared  with 
$2.25  billion  over  the  same  span  for  the  cur- 
rent program.  But  the  achievements  of  the 
WPA,  coupled  with  the  glaring  needs  of  the 
cities  today,  do  suggest  that  money  spent 
to  make  Jobs  would  yield  the  nation  at  least 
some  return  in  the  form  of  concrete  benefits. 
And  aside  from  such  tangible  benefits,  a 
larger  public  Jobs  program  could  hope  to  lift 
the  spirit  of  some  of  those  who  have  come  to 
feel  that  society  has  no  useful  role  for  them 
to  play. 


SEE  YOU  DOWN   AT   NICK'S— NICK 
BANOS'  FIRST  50  YEARS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can 
really  define  or  catalog  all  the  things 
that  constitute  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
community.  But,  on  occasion,  we  find 
that  unusually  touching  and  moving 
account  of  one  man  or  one  establishment 
who,  by  becoming  an  institution  in  the 
community  they  serve,  are  so  very  much 
a  part  of  that,  heart  and  soul. 

The  following  from  the  Franklin,  Ind., 
Dally  Journal  of  April  10,  1972,  tells  the 
story: 

They  Came  to  Say  Hello  to  Nick  .  .  . 
(By  Robert  Reed) 

They  came  to  say  hello  to  Nick,  Sunday. 

And  they  came  to  remind  themselves  of 
those  rich  years  long  gone  when  life  revolved 
around  the  small  malt  shop  along  Jefferson 
street  In  Franklin. 
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Nick  was  there  50  years  ago  when  the  first 
gangly  kid  bought  a  soda — or  perhaps  some- 
thing  less  expensive — for  his   favorite  girl. 

Nick  was  still  there  Sunday. 

Half  a  century  of  generations,  young  and 
old.  streamed  Into  Nick's  Candy  Kitchen 
Sunday  afternoon  In  a  hastily  planned  salute 
to  the  little  Greek  who  shared  the  Joys 
and  sorrows  of  youth  with  them  and  sold 
a  few  cokes  In  the  process. 

"Aw,  you  shouldn't  have,"  Nick  said  when 
the  many  began  to  clamor  in,  but  he  smiled 
all  over  himself. 

And  the  past  was  not  to  be  denied. 

Clear  back  from  the  class  of  1922  and  on 
past  the  sophisticated  '60's,  the  people  came 
pouring  In  to  shake  the  old  man's  hand  and 
say  "hello."  Over  100  people  signed  the  guest 
book,  representing  almost  every  class  that 
ever  graduated  from  Franklin  high  school. 

They  crowded  Into  the  unchanged  and  un- 
adorned booths  and  ordered  malts  and  cherry 
cokes,  exchanging  bits  of  talk  and  blaring  the 
Juke  box. 

A  few,  like  Merle  Williams  (class  of  1947), 
pitched  In  and  began  hopping  tables  for 
Nlck-the-boss,  like  they  had  a  long  time 
ago. 

For  precious  moments  It  was  as  though  the 
years  had  never  been. 

Unlike  the  aged  faces  and  paunchy  bodies 
that  filled  the  row  of  timeless  booths,  good- 
old  Nick  was  unchanged. 

Between  smiles  and  handshakes,  he  was 
hurrying  back  to  his  chores  behind  the 
ancient  counter  with  its  dark  oak  and  marble 
top.  Hands  pumping  and  his  silver-gray  head 
bobbing,  Nick  churned  out  the  orders  with  an 
ageless  zeal. 

His  two  children,  now  grown,  Nick  Jr.  and 
Pattl,  were  there  to  help  with  the  extra  flow 
of  business,  but  chances  are  the  old-timer 
could  have  made  It  without  them. 

On  the  counter  with  the  guest  book  was  a 
brightly  inscribed  "certificate  of  recognition" 
from  citizens  of  the  community  and  hand- 
lettered  by  a  high  school  student. 

There  was  also  a  letter  from  presidential 
aide  Max  Priedersdorf,  now  In  Washington, 
D.C.  It  read  in  part: 

"You  have  a  most  remarkable  record  and 
there  are  thousands  of  Pranklinites  scattered 
around  the  globe  that  remember  Nick's  with 
great  warmth  and  nostalgia. 

"You  have  brought  much  pleasure  to  many 
people,  and  no  man  can  ask  for  more." 

Former  Franklin  city  councilman  Robert 
Tranter,  Jr.,  wrote  a  14-stanza  poem  to  the 
days  at  Nick's  and  his  60  years  In  business. 
He  ended  it  this  way: 

"Perhaps  when  50  more  roll  past  or  maybe 
56,  You'll  yell  across  a  cloud  to  me.  111  meet 
you  down  at  Nick's." 

Well,  there  was  a  bit  of  unbridled  Joy  down 
at  Nick's  Sunday  afternoon. 

They  came  to  say  hello  to  the  little  guy 
who,  somehow  through  the  years,  has  always 
been  there  for  each  eager  new  generation. 

And,  in  the  hearts  of  those  sentimental 
high  school  kids  of  other  days,  he  always 
will  be  there. 


Nick  Banos'  50th  Anniversary 

(Editor's  note:  Today's  "County  Chatter" 
column  was  written  by  Indianapolis  attorney 
and  former  newspaperman  John  Pox  who 
helped  celebrate  the  surprise  50th  anniver- 
sary "open  house"  for  Nick  Banos  at  the 
Franklin  Candy  Kitchen  Simday  afternoon. 
Like  many  others  John  spent  many  hours  at 
the  Candy  Kitchen  while  a  student  at  Frank- 
lin College  and  had  a  tremendous  respect  and 
admiration  for  Nick.) 

The  syrup  of  hvunanlty,  even  for  those  who 
have  matured  from  chocolate  sodas  to  vodka 
martinis,'  ran  sweet  and  steady  In  Its  50th 
year  yesterday. 

The  address  was  135  East  Jefferson,  Frank- 
lin, but  the  members  were  Insignificant  at 
the  citadel  known  as  "Nick's." 

Gray  now,  and  60  years  since  opening  as 
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a  24-year-old  newly  naturalized  Greek,  was 
Nicholas  Slderls  Banos,  Sr. 

He  had  no  time  to  do  anything  except  that 
which  has  occupied  his  last,  half  century. 

"Two  cherry  cokes,  one  chocolate  malt  one 
Tin-Roof." 

Fifty  years  and  one  month  from  that  day 
in  March  1922  when  Nick  opened  Nick's 
Candy  Kitchen,  the  sign  stUl  reads  "Fountain 
service,  homemade  candles." 

Bank  vice  presidents,  politicians.  Judges, 
newspaper  editors,  big  city  lawyers.  White 
House  attaches  and  State  Department  stal- 
warts paid  their  respect  In  person,  by  mall 
and  by  telephone. 

"One  chocolate  coke,  one  plain  coke,  one 
chocolate  sundae." 

The  chalked  menu  on  the  mirror  was  still 
there.  The  lattice-work  divider,  hanging  from 
the  ceUlng,  was  gone.  There  was  stUl  a  pin- 
ball  machine  In  the  back  and  Jukebox  out 
front,  but  neither  stlU  worked  for  a  nickel. 

Nick  had  two  famUiar  and  free  counter 
helpers,  Nick,  Jr.,  holder  of  a  Masters  De- 
gree, and  Patty  Banos  Walters,  Just  nine 
hours  away  from  her  own  Masters. 

Nick's  bride  of  35  years,  customarUy  ab- 
sent, was  babysitting  with  their  granddaugh- 
ter. She  was  not  far  from  her  Whlteland 
birthplace  despite  the  geographic  distance 
from  her  husband's  native  Marmarlon 
Greece. 

As  they  say  at  awards  dinners.  It's  a  long 
way  from  Nov.  18,  1898,  to  April  9,  1972  but 
the  years  and  the  mUes  have  rested  lightly 
on  N.  Banoe,  Prop. 

"I'll  have  two  cinnamon  rcrtls  and  some 
maple  nut  sea  foam." 

The  young  folks,  whose  Idea  of  nostalgia 
Is  a  stained  diaper,  turned  away  from  the 
smoky  furor  that  marked  60  years  of  atten- 
tion to  the  appetltles  and  attitudes  of  three 
generations  of  Tin  Roof  loyalists. 

The  waiters,  free  and  graying,  tied  white 
aprons  aroimd  their  waists  and  exchanged 
ancedotes  about  the  •30's  and  •40's  when  they 
were  waiters  for  pay. 

A  telephone  call,  on  the  pay  phone  Just  left 
inside  the  door,  came  from  Phil  Vandlvler  In 
Washington,  D.C.  The  State  Department  and 
Nick's  Candy  Kitchen  were  both  alive  and 
well. 

"Two  chocolate  sundaes,  one  chocolate 
soda,  one  lemon  coke." 

In  the  60  years  Nick  has  been  In  Franklin, 
he  has  moved  from  168  Walnut  street  to  99 
Herrlott  street  with  his  bride  of  35  years. 

The  wonder  of  Nick  was  complemented 
with  two  members  of  the  Franklin  Wonder 
Five,  Puzzy  Vandlvler  and  Burl  Prlddle  who 
knew  each  other  "when." 

It  was  shortly  after  Nick  was  discharged 
from  the  U.S.  Army  in  September  1918.  that 
he  opened  a  rented  store  space  after  stops 
with  fellow  Greek  candy  wizards  in  St.  Louis 
Missouri,  and  Martinsville.  Indiana. 

Success  and  prosperity  prompted  the  pur- 
chase of  the  building  in  1955. 

"One  plain  coke,  one  chocolate  coke,  two 
chocolate  malts." 

On  the  back-fountain  read  a  sign  "We 
reserve  that  right  to  refuse  service." 

It  dealt  with  conduct,  not  race.  The  Crowe 
boys,  George,  Ray,  Billy  and  others,  aU  black 
and  all  Franklin,  made  Nick's  their  watering 
stop  without  comment. 

Nick's  gentle  restraint  on  youthful  en- 
thusiasm manifest  Itself  by  pulling  the  plug 
on  the  Jukebox  when  things  afoot  got  out  of 
hand. 

"Daddy,  how  much  on  the  peanut  brittle?" 

A  bank  vice  president,  older  and  balder, 
noted,  without  pleasure,  that  the  same  three 
girls  who  as  teen-agers,  would  fit  three  to  a 
booth,  now  sat  snugly  in  singles. 

Nostalgia  and  respect  and  the  fondling  of 
memory  extended  to  the  sidewalk  where  hus- 
bands of  the  older  set  leaned  against  the 
parking  meters  that  had  grown  from  the 
pavement  since  their  youth. 

"Sorry  dad,  I  broke  three  glasses  because 
I'm  a  little  out  of  practice." 
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It  was  noisy  nostalgia.  One  matron  In- 
quired If  anjrone  had  ear  plugs,  but  added 
hastily  that  she  did  not  notice  It  at  age  18. 

The  iinder-20  set  passed  the  word  on  the 
sidewalks:  "No  need  to  go  to  Nick's,  there's 
a  big  bunch  of  old  guys  there  and  you  can't 
get  In." 

The  grandchildren  of  Nick's  early  cus- 
tomers pressed  their  noses  against  the  candy 
case  while  grandpa  commented.  "This  Is  like 
a  Friday  night  after  a  ball  game." 

The  sweetness,  tangible,  was  all  stlU 
weighed  on  a  Toledo  scale  after  a  bout  with 
a  butcher  knife  for  the  soft  merchandise  and 
a  hammer  for  the  hard. 

The  Franklin  City  Judge.  In  sweater  and 
with  wife,  presented  himself  before  the  mar- 
ble bench. 

"Are  potato  chips  15  cents?" 

The  hinge  on  the  chocolate  pump  broke 
under  unexpectedly  heavy  use.  Nick  plucked 
a  matchstlck  from  the  back-fountain  and 
repaired  It  hastily. 

"I'll  have  a  quarter-pound  of  that  vanilla 
nut  sea  foam  and  a  quarter  pound  of  that 
strawberry  nut  divinity." 

Big,  new  automobiles  slid  Into  the  curb 
and  discharged  the  wrinkled  and  graying 
drivers  and  passengers  that  used  to  walk  or 
bike  to  Nick's. 

A  bewildered  teen-ager,  In  an  imdershlrt 
and  with  a  basketball,  wandered  to  the  back 
and  shufBed  out,  wondering  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  lazy  Sunday  schedule  he  had 
known. 

The  four-bladed  electric  fan,  not  working, 
capped  the  gray  crown  of  Nick  who  was. 

'One  banana  split,  two  chocolate  sodas." 

A  letter  from  Washington  from  a  high  gov- 
ernment of&cial  commented  about  the  Tin 
Roof  that  he  no  longer  dared  to  eat.  but 
savored  the  memories  he  dared  not  forget. 

A  mayoralty  candidate  cmnposed  poetic 
tribute  of  14  verses  entlUed  "The  First  50 
Years." 

The  standing  joke  on  leaving  was,  "We'll 
see  you  at  your  lOOth,  Nick." 
And  he  Just  might  make  It. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

or  any  other  individuals  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9, 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today.  I  am  plac- 
ing a  12th  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
the  Record,  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow;  the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

PiNDLAY.  Ohio. 

March  31,  1972. 

A   ROSE   POR   YOU.    YOU   DEAR   MAN! 

Tell  those  other  fellows  down  there  in 
Washington  to  please  do  something  about 
those  telephone  callers.  I  have  been  both- 
ered, angered,  annoyed,  pestered,  and  exas- 
perated with  them  for  years  but  had  no  Idea 
that  anything  could  be  done  about  It. 

I  could  write  a  couple  pages  about  "the 
time  when  .  .  ."  but  I'm  sure  I  don't  have 
to.  They  have  caught  hundreds  of  us  with 
wet  babies,  bread-dough  Angers,  and  quick 
drying  plaster.  We  have  come  running  from 
the  back  of  the  yard,  from  the  somewhat 
muddy  carrot  patch,  from  the  ladder  at  the 
bedroom  window. 

So  I'm  going  back  to  work. 

Thanks  for  starting  something! 


April  18,  1972 


Boston,  BIass., 
„         ,  March  29,  1972. 

Hon.   Les   Aspin, 

Hoiue  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Aspin  :  I  would  like 
to  add  my  non  partisan  suK>ort  to  limit  tele- 
phone solicitation. 

Good  Luck  I 

Respectfully, 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XIV 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently reintroduced  the  Telephone 
Privacy  Act  (HJl.  14097)  with  28  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  the  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  of  requiring  the  phone  com- 
pany, instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phonebook  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zations and  opinion  poll  takers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 

March  29, 1972. 
Dear  Congressman:  I'm  starting  this  let- 
ter like  thU  because  I  Intend  to  send  one  to 
each  of  the  27  members  of  congress  who 
helped  Introduced  the  bUl  to  make  the  tele- 
phone Company  take  peoples  name  off  of 
telephone  lists  for  companys  or  none  profit 
foundations  who  pay  people  to  do  this  sort 
of  work— telephone  soUtlcatlon. 

I  have  did  this  kind  of  work  for  9  (nine) 
years  and  I  know  some  about  what  the  Amer- 
ican public  think  about  telephone  solicitors— 
it  U  not  good  but  as  soon  as  someone  gets  to 
the  core  and  lets  the  American  public  know 
the  people  that  hire  these  people  and  the 
telephone  company  are  the  one  who  make 
the  money  from  this  the  less  the  person  who 
does  the  work  on  the  telephone  will  be 
treated  like  dirt.  More  and  more  of  these 
companys  and  Foundations  are  doing  thU 
on  a  commission  basU  so  the  person  who 
works  the  phone  wUl  be  the  loser,  those  peo- 
ple who  do  hire  people  to  work  on  a  com- 
mission basis  do  not  take  out  any  taxes 
Some  people  do  only  a  small  amount  of  this 
work  and  do  not  turn  it  in  on  their  tax  re- 
turns. Other  people  that  do  this  work  even 
If  taxes  are  taken  out  never  get  a  amount 
showing  this. 

We  have  a  non  Profit  Foundation  operating 
aU  over  this  country  that  so  I  have  been  told 
have  eight  hundred  women  doing  this  work 
In  their  homes  on  a  conunlsslon  basis  First 
of  all  this  non  profit  foundation  should  not 
be  able  to  have  that  many  paid  workers  on 
their  Payrolls.  Second  I  have  untU  the  24th 
of  march  worked  fore  this  foundation  for  one 
year  and  I  can  show  proof  of  how  they  do 


their  solicitors  anytime  you  want  to  see  it 
I  have  some  photo  copies  and  some  original 
sheets  that  I  worked  for  them.  I  wUl  be 
glad  to  turn  over  to  Andy  Jacobs  Jr  office  here 
any  of  this  for  you  to  see  along  with  other 
things. 

I  have  some  suggestions  that  I  woiUd  I 
like  to  make  to  aU  27  of  you  People; 

That  companys  or  non  profit  foundations 
be  made  to  use  the  most  up  to  date  directory 
that  the  telephone  company  In  their  city 
puts  out;  Why?  this  way  the  person  on  the 
telephone  gets  more  good  out  of  a  number 
after  dialing,  the  following  statement  that 
I  am  going  to  make  I  can  prove,  this  non 
profit  Foundation  that  I  have  been  working 
for  Is  now  using  a  1970  Haines  criss  cross 
directory  or  were  the  last  work  that  I  did  for 
them.  But  yet  the  1972  Haines  crlss  cross 
has  been  out  since  Jan  1972. 

To  make  the  telephone  company  send 
notices  for  three  months  after  this  bill  passes 
(and  It  will)  stating  they  can  have  their 
number  taken  off  these  calling  lists. 

To  make  the  telephone  company  stand 
complete  charge  of  this  and  not  to  get  a 
raise  rate  to  cover  It.  If  they  want  to  charge 
the  company  or  non  profit  foundation  for  It 
that  would  be  alright,  but  the  American  pub- 
Uc  has  paid  thru  the  nose  long  enough  to 
please  the  big  companies  and  big  non  profit 
foundations  and  I  might  add  here  that  this 
big  foundation  U  a  veterans'  foundation  and 
Im  not  against  it  but  against  some  of  the 
people  in  Its  ranks.  I  served  my  country 
in  the  Second  World  War  on  a  volunteer  basis 
and  can  prove  lit  with  the  American  red  cross 
in  their  blood  bank. 

That  anyone  using  telephone  soUcltors  not 
be  allowed  to  purchase  or  use  a  crisscross 
directory.  They  can  get  every  unlisted  num- 
ber in  the  country  this  way.  People  who  have 
unlisted  numbers  pay  for  the  unlisted  num- 
ber but  yet  get  calls.  The  telephone  company 
makes  both  ways.  *^  ' 

That  before  the  company  or  foundation 
that  is  calling  be  made  to  belong  to  the 
beter  business  bureau  in  their  community— 
the  foundation  I  worked  for  does  not.  iUso 
that  the  person  can  report  this  company  or 
foundation  to  the  Labor  Board  without  get- 
ting fired,  laid  off  or  made  so  little  that  they 
quit  on  their  own  accord. 

In  closing  I  wiU  say  if  I  can  be  of  any  heln 
in  putting  the  telephone  co.  in  the  place 
they  belong  (at  the  bottom  of  my  list)  I  wUl 
be  glad  to  do  It. 


Washington,  Pa. 

March  30,  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Reprisentativi  Aspin:  Congratula- 
tions on  your  bUl  to  "place  a  no-sollciton' 
sign  on  telephones."  The  continued  intrusion 
by  solicitors  is  outrageous. 

I  have  often  wondered  why.  If  a  person  does 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  that  a  cutoff  of  all 
calls  could  be  made,  untU  such  time  aa  the 
person  Is  ready  to  receive  calls  again. 
Yours  truly. 


La  Joixa,  Calit.. 

Hon.  Mr.  Aspin. 

Dear  Sib:  Having  read  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  that  you  are  Introducing  a  bUl 
to  prohibit  advertising  caUs  on  onet  phons. 
This  Is  to  register  my  hearty  support. 

Being  roused  from  a  badly  needed  nap— at 
in  the  crucial  few  minutes  of  poaching  an 
egg— well  for  years  I  have  wondered  what 
oould  be  done  about  It 

Thank  you  and  sincerely. 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100      MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under^  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"  groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
mto    100   gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and   100/20   =    5. 

Examme  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
hnes  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.      Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 

in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  S,  and  7.9  x  5  =  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  50  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5   and   SO  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


